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A  Fine  Stone  Bridge  in  the  Sierra?. 


In  our  issue  of  November  12  we  gave 
a  distant  view  of  the  stone  bridge  re- 
cently erected  with  State  funds  on  the 
Lake  Tahoe  State  Highway  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Department  of 
Highways  and  promised  more  detailed 
views  later.  They  appear  upon  this 
page.  This  State  Highway  is  entirely 
in  El  Dorado  county  and  extends  from 
Placer ville  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
California,  near  Lake  Tahoe.  It  trav- 
erses about  60  miles  of  exceedingly 
picturesque  mountain  country  and  con" 
stitutes  one  of  the  important  wagon 
roads  from  California  valleys  to  Nevada. 
The  particular  interest  in  it  at  this 
time  is  the  permanent  character  of  its 
structures  as  evidenced  by  the  stone 
bridge  at  Riverton  replacing  the  old 
wooden  structure  still  seen  beside  it  in 
the  pictures.  The  stone  bridge  is  an 
81-foot  span  of  granite  exceedingly 
neat  in  design  and  solid  in  construc- 
tion. The  pictures  show  to  a  certain 
extent  the  way  in  which  such  struc- 
tures are  built  up — the  stones  being 
properly  placed  upon  a  timber  arch  un- 
til the  span  is  complete. 

California  is  certainly  making  some 
progress  in  securing  permanent  road 
structures  in  the  place  of  temporary 
•timber  affairs  which  cost  so  much  and 
last  so  little.  The  State  Highway  Com- 
mission from  its  establishment  ten  years 


replacing  wooden  structures,  which 
were  a  constant  source  of  expense  for 
repairs.     The  foresight  and  wisdom 


the  Rocky  mountains,  for  that  distinc- 
tion belongs  to  one  of  their  structures. 
The  stone  bridges  of  Napa  county 


for  each  span.  Two  of  the  larger 
bridges  deserve  special  mention.  The 
first  constructed  was  the  one  over  the 


ago  has  constantly  urged  reform  in  this 
res'pect.  Some  of  the  counties  are 
doing  good  work  in  this.  lin,e  and  Napa 
county  leads  them  all.  .During  the  last 
decade  the  county  has  built  fourteen 
stone* bridge*,  and  a  nwnber  of  stone 
culverts  at  a  cost  of  about  $54,000, 


Construction  of  New  Stone  Bridge  at  Riverton,  Lake  Tahoe  State  Highway,  Showing  Old  Combination  Truss  Bridge. 


Napa  river,  near  St.  Helena.  This, 
bridge  is  212  feet  over  all,  and  has  three 
55-foot  arches,  with  piers  and  abut- 
ments resting  on  bedrock.  The  center 
arch  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  others. 
The  second  is  over  Putah  creek,  near 
Monticello,  and  is  a  somewhat  larger 
and  more  imposing  structure.  It  con- 
sists of  three  70-foot  arches  carried 
down  to  bedrock.  The  center  span  is 
42  feet  above  low  water.  The  abut- 
ments are  6  feet  below  the  surface, 
resting  on  bedrock.  The  piers  are  16 
feet  at  their  base  and  10  feet  at  spring 
line,  and  also  rest  on  bedrock.  The 
arch  stones  are  3  feet  6  inches  deep, 
12T3lT  inches  at  crown,  and  11  inches  at 
base,  laid  in  cement  mortar.  The  stone 
used  in  the  bridges  is  a  native  sand- 
stone, and  is  found  in  abundance  near 
the  site. 

It  is  extremely  strong,  having  stood 
a  test  of  8000  to  12,000  pounds 
pressure  to  the  inch.  There  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  last  men- 
tioned bridge  2600J  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial, 675  barrels  of  cement,  380  bar- 
rels of  lime,  55, 000. feet  of  lumber  for 
falsework,  \\  tons  of  iron.  The  only 
article  purchased  outside  of  Napa 
county  was  the  cement.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  bridge  was' $19,980,  while 
the  two  combination  wooden-iron 
bridges  erected  at  this  point  represent 
in  their  construction  and  maintenance 
an  outlay  of  $53,000,  and  yet,  after  this 
enormous  outlay,  all  there  was  to  show 
for  it  was  a  pile  of  broken  and  rotten 
timbers. 


New  Bridge,  Riverton,  Lake  Tahoe  State  Highway.    Longest  Stone  Arch  Span  (8i  Feet)  on  Pacific  Coast. 


which  is  manifested  by  the  people  of 
Napa  county  in  their  road  work  is  quite 
characteristic  of  their  general  disposi- 
tion to  build  up  the  county  and  its  pros- 
perity upon  lasting  foundations.  It  is 
creditable  to  a  county  to  be  able  to 
claim  the  largest  stone  bridge  west  of 


range  in  length  from  50  to  300  feet.  The 
shorter  bridges  consist  of  single  arches, 
spanning  the  smaller  streams,  and  giv- 
ing abundant  waterway  during  flood 
seasons.  The  longer  bridges  consist  of 
arches  in  series.  The  spans  of  these 
longer  bridges  vary  from  55  to  75  feet 
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The  Week. 


The  old  year  closed  with  a  storm,  which  fortu- 
nately had  a  far  southern  reach  and  precipitated  a 
lot  of  water  just  where  it  was  most  needed — in  the 
southern  counties — in  addition  to  reinforcing  the 
supply"  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  This  visitation, 
-  ancT*the  atmospheric  conditions  which  follow  it  and 
'  prttrijise  more  as  we  write,  have  done  much  to  cheer 
arid.. assure  all  to  enter  upon  the  New  Year  with 
inje"ce&sed  expectation,  and  with  increased  energy  as 
well.  The  low  temperatures  which  sometimes  come 
aT  this  time  of  the  year  have  been  averted  by  the 
moHile  of  haze,  which  is  sufficient  winter  clothing  for 
eyi;P  tender  semi-tropical  vegetation,  and  there 
Q^tits  thus  a  twin  sentiment  to  attend  the  opening 
jtear — joy  for  what  has  come  and  for  what  has  been 
far  escaped. 

••.  Markets  have  shown  fair  animation,  although  two 
'business  days  were  knocked  out  of  the  week  on  holi- 
day account.  Wheat  has  been  tending  upward,  both 
here  and  East.  May  wheat  sold  up  to  $1.1 5j  per 
bushel  in  Chicago,  and  same  option  touched  $1.46:1 
per  cental  here.  A  full  cargo  of  3300  tons  cleared 
for  Europe.  Grain  charter  market  is  lifeless  and 
quotable  nominally  at  15  shillings  per  ton  for  wheat 
cargoes  to  customary  European  ports.  Barley  is 
not  being  neglected  and  full  figures  are  being  paid. 
Two  steamer  shipments  aggregating  4000  tons  were 
made  this  week  to  Japan.  One  of  the  above  steam- 
ers took,  in  addition  to  barley,  1500  tons  oats  and 
27,000  bales  hay.  The  two  cargoes  represent  a  coin 
value  of  $160,200.  Oats  are  meeting  with  a  firm 
market.  Large  corn  is  being  offered  freely  at  last 
quoted  decline.  Lima  beans  are  a  little  easier,  owing 
to  more  favorable  weather  south;  prices  for  other 
beans  remain  steady.  Bran  and  middlings  are  in 
only  moderate  supply  and  prices  unchanged.  De- 
mand is  fair  for  beef  and  mutton  and  values  without 
noteworthy  fluctuation.  Hogs  are  not  in  heavy  sup- 
ply, but  packers  operate  slowly  at  present  prices. 
Butter  market  is  lacking  in  firmness.  Cheese  values 
are  unchanged.  Eggs  are  lower,  the  usual  thing 
here  for  January,  just  as  are  snows  and  blizzards 
East.  Poultry  of  most  kinds  sold  well,  especially 
turkeys  and  big,  fat  chickens.  Potato  market  was 
steady  for  best,  but  dull  and  weak  for  common. 
Onions  went  at  concessions  to  buyers.  Apples  of  fine 
quality  were  in  good  request.  Oranges  and  lemons 
were  in  ample  stock  for  the  prevailing  frosty  weather. 
In  dried  fruits  there  is  a  fair  outward  movement  and 
prices  unchanged,  although  market  is  strong  for 
apricots  and  peaches.  Almond  market  is  quiet  and 
steady.  Choice  walnuts  are  in  light  stock  and  stiffly 
held.  Little  doing  in  honey.  Hops  quiet  here,  but 
30c  is  reported  bid  in   the  country.    Wool,  grow- 


ers may  yet  tread  on  velvet;  manufacturers  want 
not  only  every  pound  of  domestic  wool,  but  will  have 
to  import  heavy  quantities. 

The  week  opened  with  the  assembling  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  Sacramento.  There  is  a  Senatorial  issue  to 
be  met  first  and  then  things  of  agricultural  interest 
are  likely  to  happen  in  rapid  succession.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  matters  of  great  public  interest  to 
be  cared  for,  but  if  one  should  form  an  idea  of  what 
the  Legislature  is  to  do  from  the  current  comments 
in  the  newspapers  both  of  city  and  country,  it  would 
be  that  the  body  is  to  assemble  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  in  its  varied  forms.  This  prominence  of 
agriculture  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  First  is 
the  general  popularization  of  the  industry  as  an  un- 
dertaking of  both  economic  and  scientific  interest. 
This  not  only  pervades  the  whole  of  this  country,  but 
is  fast  becoming  a  world-thought  as  never  before  in 
the  history  of  man.  Second  is  the  appreciation  of 
agriculture  as  the  great  factor  in  the  development  of 
California.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  output  and  to  the  recognition  of 
the  industry  as  the  basis  of  future  population  and 
prosperity  by  the  many  individuals  and  organizations 
now  active  in  promotive  talking  and  printing.  They 
command  the  public  ear  and  eye.  Third  is  increased 
activity  and  confidence  of  the  agriculturists  them- 
selves in  urging  the  claims  of  their  industry  to  public 
favor  in  the  form  of  appropriation  of  money  for  educa- 
tional, investigational  and  protective  undertakings. 
These  three  lines  of  progress  naturally  lead  to  com- 
mand of  public  attention,  and  the  Legislature  and 
the  Governor  will  both  have  their  hands  full  of  propo- 
sitions for  generous  expenditure  of  State  money. 
What  they  really  can  do  without  unduly  lifting  the 
tax  rate  remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly  there  never 
was  a  time,  though,  in  which  the  public  called  for 
liberal  treatment  of  the  group  of  allied  special 
branches  which  comprise  the  agricultural  industry  of 
California,  and  the  legislators  are  simply  voic- 
ing the  demands  of  their  constituents  in  the 
multitude  of  of  enactments  which  they  will  bring 
forward.  Those  favoring  special  things  should  re- 
member this,  however,  that  the  State  cannot  possi- 
bly do  all  the  good  things  at  once,  and  there  should 
be  a  cordial  feeling  of  forbearance  and  of  sharing 
among  those  who  are  urging  important  projects,  all 
of  which  may  be  exceedingly  timely  and  important. 


There  will  be  occasion  also  to  search  carefully  into 
the  statements  which  are  made  by  those  who  have 
some  particular  notions  or  interests  to  serve.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  discern  the  motive  which  may 
prompt  some  one  to  really  serious  perversion  of  the 
facts.  This  is  a  case  in  point.  The  writer  happens 
to  be  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  the  city  of 
Berkeley,  and  as  such  received  the  other  day  an 
anonymous  typewritten  circular  charging  that  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  promote  agriculture  and 
nature  study  as  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  were  really  an  attempt  of  the  University  of 
California  to  rule  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  We 
cannot  see  what  the  University  wishes  such  mastery 
for,  but  the  writer  of  the  circular  seems  to  know 
that  or  intimates  that  he  does,  and  raises  a  cry  of 
alarm  that  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and  nat- 
ural science  is  the  way  in  which  Ihe  schools  are  to  be 
captured.  Now  the  fact  is  that  the  initiative  of  the 
movement  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  schools  does 
not  come  from  the  University  at  all,  although  the 
ignorant  anonymous  writer  either  does  not  know 
that  or  ignores  it.  The  initiative  comes  straight 
from  the  farmers  themselves.  The  California  State 
Grange  made  the  first  definite  declaration  f.>r  it. 
The  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  followed  and 
other  organizations,  general  and  local,  are  taking  it 
up.  The  University  approves  it  and  those  teaching 
such  branches  in  the  University  are  ready  to  do  all 
that  they  can  to  promote  it,  but  to  charge  the  insti- 
tution with  taking  up  that  agitation  and  pushing  it 
to  gain  for  itself  some  sort  of  a  mastery,  is  an  insult 
to  the  thinking  farmers  who  believe  that  modifica- 
tion of  the  curriculum  in  the  lower  schools  is  essen- 
tial to  the  higher  development  of  their  industry. 
No  one  should  be  influenced  by  a  publication  which 
the  writer  is  ashamed  to  decently  father. 

Do  riot  be  too  late  in  ordering  your  seeds,  plants, 
vines  and  fruit  trees  from  the  seedsmen  and  nursery- 
men.   Jt  is  a  very  good  season  for  planting  and  there 


will  be  a  vast  amount  of  it  done.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  new  places  to  be  planted  this  year  by  the 
throngs  of  new  settlers,  and  old  owners  are  showing 
much  activity  also.  This  means  that  those  in  the 
seed  and  plant  trade  will  have  a  busy  season,  and, 
from  what  we  hear,  supplies  of  the  best  things  are 
not  very  large.  To  get  what  you  want,  and  to  get  it 
in  time  and  in  good  shape,  do  not  wait  too  long  in 
sending  in  your  order.  Long  as  our  planting  season 
is,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  rush  toward  the  end,  and, 
when  that  comes,  it  is  not  good  either  for  the  trade 
or  the  planter.  Study  the  announcements  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns  by  the  best  nurserymen  and  seeds- 
men in  the  State,  send  for  their  catalogues  and  write 
to  them  about  what  you  want,  and  do  it  now.  Early 
planting,  if  well  done,  invites  the  fullest  success. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Effects  of  Climatic  Conditions  Upon  Apple 
Characters. 

To  the  Editor.— I  send  you  specimens  of  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin  apples  grown  in  the  Hood  river 
and  the  Rogue  river  districts  of  Oregon  and  one  of 
our  own  fruits  of  the  same  variety  grown  in  the 
Pajaro  valley.  How  do  you  account  for  the  differ- 
ences of  color,  character  of  skin  and  of  form  also  ? 
Are  they  from  different  types  of  the  variety  or  due 
to  climatic  conditions  alone  ?  1  have  secured  graft- 
ing wood  and  propose  to  compare  them  when  grown 
under  similar  conditions  by  working  over  old  trees 
with  the  northern  scions. — C.  H.  Rodoers,  Watson- 
ville. 

We  receive  with  pleasure  the  samples  and  your  in- 
quiries concerning  them  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  important.  It  seems  to  us  that  part  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  specimens  is  plainly  to  be  attributed  to 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  Hood  river  region  lying 
east  of  the  Cascade  mountains  partakes  measurably 
of  the  climate  of  the  interior  and  the  characters 
which  are  given  to  fruit  by  interior  climates  are 
clearness  and  brilliance  of  color,  fine  texture  of  skin 
and  freedom  from  discoloration  (russet  and  the  like), 
all  of  which  minister  to  a  very  high  refinement  of  the 
fruit  in  its  external  characters,  as  is  shown  by  the 
product  of  eastern  Washington,  eastern  Oregon, 
Idaho,  etc.  It  was  saddening  to  a  Californian  to  note 
the  distressing  difference  between  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruits  of  the  coast  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia when  compared  with  interior  fruit  from  the 
region  just  named  as  they  were  all  exhibited  together 
at  the  Oregon  Irrigation  Congress  in  1903. 

The  specimen  from  Rogue  river  valley  shows  the 
effect  of  the  compromise  climate  existing  in  that  dis- 
trict which  is  separated  from  the  immediate  coast  by 
considerable  distance  and  by  a  high  range  of 
mountains,  while  it  is  also  denied  interior  conditions 
by  the  intervention  of  the  higher  range  of  the 
Cascades,  so  that  one  might  expect  that  the  Rogue 
river  fruit  would  bear  the  marks  of  the  interior  con- 
dition and  the  coast  condition  combined  which  this 
sample  manifests.  It  loses  in  clearness  of  color  by 
the  occurrence  of  greenish  patches  and  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  russety  marks. 

The  Watsonville  specimen  shows  the  effects  of  Cali- 
fornia coast  conditions  in  their  fullest  development: 
dull  color,  large  intermixture  of  green,  very  large 
russety  areas  and  a  general  thickening  and  coarse- 
ness of  the  skin. 

The  foregoing  it  seems  to  us  are  clearly  climatic 
modifications.  We  are  not  so  st.re  that  the  varia- 
tion in  form  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  there  should  be  a 
modification  of  form  produced  by  the  same  influence 
that  affects  color  and  texture  and  we  have  seen  modi- 
fications of  form  in  other  fruits  from  different  parts 
of  California  which  seem  to  warrant  such  a  con- 
clusion. We  doubt  if  anything  but  a  careful  experi- 
ment will,  however,  actually  determine  it.  There 
may  be,  of  course,  an  irregularity  of  form,  resulting 
from  lack  of  selection  of  proper  type  in  propagation. 
Our  California  nurserymen,  and  nurserymen  generally 
for  that  matter,  have  given  altogether  too  little 
attention  to  taking  buds  and  scions  from  trees  hav- 
ing the  best  form  of  the  variety  and  have  been  too 
much  content  to  propagate  from  anything  handy 
which  bore  the  name.  If  that  is  true  then  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  Watsonville  specimen  which  you 
send  may  be  to  some  extent  due  to  that;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  no  particular  reason  to  think 
that  the  propagators  of  .apple  trees  in  the  north, 
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from  whose  stock  trees  were  taken  bearing  the 
specimens  which  you  send,  have  been  any  more  care- 
ful in  this  respect  than  have  our  nurserymen.  Such 
experiment  as  you  have  in  view  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  a  settlement  of  the  question,  for  as  you  have 
secured  grafting  wood  from  the  trees  bearing  the 
fruit  which  is  of  such  acceptable  form,  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  know  what  your  results  are. 

Bringing  Up  Recumbent  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  looking  for  information 
regarding  the  pruning  of  plum  trees.  The  variety  I 
have  is  the  Satsuma.  I  bought  one-year-old  trees, 
cut  them  back  to  26  inches  in  height  and  trimmed 
the  branches  to  about  6  inches  from  the  trunk,  leav- 
ing five  to  six  limbs  to  the  tree — this  being  done  at 
the  time  of  planting.  They  made  a  good  growth  and 
the  following  winter  I  pruned  the  growth  back  one- 
half.  The  limbs  had  a  tendency  to  straggle  out,  and 
many  downward,  so  in  pruning  I  made  the  cut  leav- 
ing the  bud  on  top,  thinking  the  following  growth 
would  grow  up,  but  many  of  the  branches  grew 
straight  out  and  downward  and  the  limbs  are  quite 
heavy,  making  good  growth  this  year.  I  have  seven 
acres  set  to  apples  and  plums  and  cut  them  all  back 
alike,  my  aim,  of  course,  being  to  have  low  trees  Do 
you  think  it  advisable  to  cut  or  prune  the  plum  trees 
back  again  this  year,  same  as  I  did  last?  Leaving 
the  bud  on  top  of  the  limb  for  new  growth  would  be 
the  only  way  to  have  them  grow  up  right,  would  it 
not?  In  pruning  this  way  would  it  reduce  the  bear- 
ing of  the  tree  and  the  tree  benefit  by  not  fruiting  so 
heavily?  The  trees  have  been  planted  two  years, 
and  a  few  were  two-year-olds  when  planted.  1  am 
an  amateur  in  growing  an  orchard  and  am  very 
desirous  of  having  an  up-to-date  fruit  farm. — Ama- 
teur, Los  Angeles  county. 

Some  of  our  fruit  trees  have  such  irregular  growth 
habit  that  they  do  not  readily  take  to  the  vase  form 
and  an  upright  growth,  which  on  all  accounts  is  most 
desirable  in  a  California  orchard.  You  have  done  the 
best  that  could  be  done  with  the  trees  which  you 
describe  and  now  you  will  have  to  continue  under- 
cutting less  frequently,  seeking  now  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a  small  branch  which  has  an  upright  ten- 
dency and  cutting  away  everything  beyond  it.  It  is 
sometimes  desirable,  however,  to  allow  a  young  tree 
to  follow  the  groveling  habit  to  a  certain  extent  until 
it  gets  more  stiffness  and  rigidity  in  its  growth  and 
then  cut  back  to  upward-growing  branches,  continu- 
ing that  course  until  you  secure  the  form  which  you 
have  in  mind.  Sometimes  props  are  used  to  hold  up 
the  branches;  sometimes  they  are  tied  from  one  to 
another  through  the  center  of  the  tree  with  bale 
rope  or  fence  wire,  and  recently  a  method  has  been 
introduced  at  Watsonville  by  which  lower  horizontal 
branches  are  drawn  up  toward  the  center  of  the  tree 
by  means  of  a  device  specially  made  for  this  purpose, 
known  as  Hoyt's  tree  support.  This  is  a  very  good 
arrangement  to  overcome  such  difficulty  as  you 
describe.  It  would  be  better  to  resort  to  some 
arrangement  of  this  kind  to  support  the  branches 
and  let  them  carry  a  fair  amount  of  fruit  rather  than 
to  continue  the  cutting  back.  Fuller  details  concern- 
ing methods  of  pruning  different  fruits  are  discussed 
in  our  book  on  "  California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them."   

Is  It  the  Canada  Thistle  ? 

To  the  Editor  : — Kindly  advise  me  regarding  the 
best  method  (if  there  is  any)  of  eradicating  the  Cana- 
dian thistle.  In  the  present  instance  they  are  grow- 
ing on  very  fertile  land,  sediment  formed  by  river 
and  salt  water.  Can  the  thistle  be  killed  by  mowing 
in  summer  and  filling  the  hollow  stock  remaining  in 
the  ground  with  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  or 
acid  or  any  other  ingredient  ? — Reader,  Humboldt 
county. 

Are  you  sure  you  have  the  Canadian  thistle  to  deal 
with  ?  Our  own  observation  has  been  that  this  par- 
ticularly pernicious  thistle  does  not  grow  in  Califor- 
nia. It  is  not  a  large  thistle  and  is  particularly 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  running  roots  and 
multiplication  by  sprouting  from  them.  From  what 
you  say  about  the  possibility  of  putting  something  in 
a  hollow  stalk  remaining  on  the  ground,  we  appre- 
hend that  the  plant  you  ask  about  is  not  the  Canada 
thistle,  but  the  Spanish  thistle — a  large  plant  with 
variegated  leaves  and  a  stalk  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter  at  the  ground.  This  plant  grows  only  from 
seed  and  is  an  annual;  consequently  can  be  kept 
under  control  by  cutting  before  the  plant  has  a 
chance  to  bloom  or  ripen  seed,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  rely  upon  this  treatment  than  to  undertake  to 
treat  the  roots  with  poison.  We  are  quite  interested 
to  know,  however,  whether  it  is  really  the  Canada 


thistle  that  you  have  to  deal  with  or  some  lesser  evil. 
If  you  can  send  a  fuller  description  of  the  plant  it 
would  enable  us  to  determine  this  fact  for  you. 

Stocks  for  the  Cherry. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  about  to  plant  a  quantity  of 
cherry  trees  and  am  seeking  information  as  to 
proper  root  for  the  cherry  in  this  light,  more  or  less 
shallow  foot  hill  soil,  well  drained.  The  relative 
merits  of  the  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  roots  is  what  I 
would  like  to  ascertain.  One  very  successful 
grower  here  claims  his  25-year-old  cherry  trees  are 
all  on  Mahaleb  and  that  the  Mazzard  root  has  not 
done  well.  Others,  who  believe  their  trees  to  be  on 
Mazzard,  are  also  successful.  There  is  considerable 
die-back  on  cherries  all  over  this  district.  My  own 
experience  with  Mazzard  root  is:  Planted  150 
Royal  Annes  and  Oregons  four  years  ago,  all  on 
Mazzard  root.  Ten  per  cent  have  died  from  no  ap- 
parent cause,  while  the  balance  have  done  well. — 
Grower,  Placer  county. 

The  Mahaleb  root  is  more  hardy  than  the  Mazzard 
and  is  less  subject  to  injury  by  soil  saturation  during 
the  winter  season  and  for  this  reason  it  is  coming  to 
be  popular  in  the  Sacramento  river  lands.  It  is  also 
more  hardy  against  injury  by  summer  drouth  on 
shallow  soils,  which  is  the  occasion  for  the  die-back 
of  the  cherry  tree  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  While 
there  may  be  particularjplaces  in  which  the  Mahaleb 
is  the  better  root,  we  still  think  that  the  conclusions 
of  forty-years'  experience  in  California  cherry  grow- 
ing, which  approve  the  Mazzard,  are  on  the  whole 
trustworthy.  The  Mazzard  is  a  better  grower  and, 
where  moisture  conditions  are  fairly  good,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  With  others,  as  in  your  own  ex- 
perience, a  few  trees  will  fail  without  apparent 
cause,  and  there  may  be  several  reasons  for  this,  al- 
though the  chief  reason  is  probably  that  the  failing 
trees  stand  either  in  the  places  where  water  gathers 
in  the  winter  time,  or  where  the  soil  is  too  shallow  to 
retain  moisture  enough  to  carry  the  tree  through 
the  dry  season.  We  would  endeavor  to  ascertain  by 
observation  the  soil  conditionsjwhere  these  individual 
trees  have  failed  and  try  to  correct  these  conditions 
by  drainage  or  by  a  little  more  water  during  the  ir- 
rigating season,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Mahaleb 
is  not  only  a  poorer  grower  than  the  Mazzard,  but  it 
is  also  inhospitable  to  the  buds  of  some  varieties,  and 
double  working  has  to  be  resorted  to,  which  is  ex- 
pensive, both  in  outlay  and  time. 


The  California  Vine  Disease. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  if  anything 
new  has  been  found  as  a  cure  for  the  "California 
Vine  disease  ?"  While  attending  the  late  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  I  made  what  inquiries  I  could. 
I  found  leading  growers  very  pessimistic  regarding 
the  outcome,  one  man  saying  "  that  he  regarded  the 
European  varieties  as  doomed,"  and  was  devoting  his 
attention  to  the  Munson  seedlings,  hoping  to  find  some 
that  would  take  the  place  of  the  European.  I  tried 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  last  year,  but  can- 
not see  that  it  did  any  good. — Subscriber,  Alma. 

Serious  as  the  disease  is,  it  is  going  too  fast  to 
pronounce  doom  upon  the  European  varieties.  We 
expect  that  there  will  continue  to  be  sad  losses  in 
certain  localities;  but  to  give  up  the  contest  is  too 
premature  certainly.  We  are  confident  that  the  es- 
cape will  be  found,  and  many  investigations  and 
experiments  are  working  toward  that  end,  but  until 
demonstrations  are  made  we  do  not  feel  like  asking 
people  to  place  too  much  dependence  upon  our  assur- 
ance. As  for  the  Munson  direct-producers,  we 
expect  you  met  one  of  our  friends  of  the  Santa  Clara 
district  who  has  been  doing  much  enterprising  work 
with  them.  The  effort  is  worth  a  lifetime  of  careful 
observation,  but  it  is  at  present  warranted  neither 
to  approve  them  nor  to  condemn  the  others  for  all 
time.  The  question  is  one  which  the  world  has  to 
live  a  little  longer  to  determine. 

The  Doubling  of  Gros  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  anything  be  done  to  over- 
come the  tendency  of  the  Gros  prune  to  double?  It 
interferes  with  the  sale  of  them. — -Grower,  Contra 
Costa  county.  . 

The  Gros  prune  has  the  bad  habit  of  coming  double 
and  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  for  it,  because 
it  is  the  natural  disposition  of  the  variety.  Some 
years  the  doubling  will  be  worse  than  others,  but 
there  is  probably  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  regu- 
late it.  If  the  trees  are  strong  and  healthy  they  can, 
of  course,  be  grafted  over  to  some  other  plum  like 
the  Victoria,  which  quite  closely  resembles  the  Gros 


prune  in  color,  size,  form,  etc.,  and  is  not  given  tu 
doubling. 

Deformation  by  Apple  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor:— I  am  forwarding  you  under  sepa- 
rate cover  some  twigs  of  Ben  Davis,  which  are  short- 
ened and  thickened  badly  and  covered  with  buds  near 
together.  These  may  grow  on  the  larger  branches 
in  bunches  of  brush.  Sometimes  we  find  it  on  our 
Rome  Beauty  or  Johnathan,  but  in  lesser  extent. 
Again  out  of  one  of  these  "bunches"  a  bud  will 
throw  up  a  growth  of  3  or  4  feet  long,  to  all  appear- 
ances strong  and  healthy.— Grower,  Payette,  Idaho. 

Mildew  is  quite  abundant  on  the  twigs  and  is  no 
doubt  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  growth.  This  is  a 
powdery  mildew  which  appears  on  the  young  growth 
early  in  the  season,  causing  the  leaves  to  become 
curled  and  subsequently  to  brown  or  blacken.  The 
sequence  of  this  injury  to  the  leaves  is  the  shortening 
and  swelling  of  the  young  wood.  The  protection  of 
the  tree  consists  in  prompt  treatment  of  the  mildew, 
and  this  is  perhaps  most  easily  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  sublimed  sulphur  blown  into  the  new 
growth  with  a  bellows,  or  shaken  upon  the  foliage 
from  a  bag  at  the  end  of  a  pole.  If  a  good  coating  of 
sulphur  is  lodged  upon  the  new  growth  the  evapora- 
tion of  it  will  kill  the  fungus  spores.  The  fungus 
would  also  be  destroyed  by  the  Bordeaux  mixture  if 
you  prefer  to  spray,  and  if  you  spray  for  the  codlin 
moth  the  addition  of  Bordeaux  mixture  would  enable 
you  to  attack  both  the  moth  and  the  mildew  at  one 
operation. 

Grape  Pomace  for  Morning  Glory. 

To  The  Editor: — I  notice  an  inquiry  in  regard  to 
morning  glory.  I  have  been  told  that  grape  pomace 
spread  over  the  ground  would  kill  morning  glory, 
but  can't  say  how  true  it  is;  I  haven't  tried  it. — T.  J. 
True,  Sebastopol. 

A  good,  solid  cap  of  grape  pomace  would  exclude 
light  and  air,  and  if  held  solid  long  enough  would  kill 
morning  glory  or  any  other  aerial  plant.  Possibly 
also  there  might  be  enough  acid  created  by  fermenta- 
tion of  pomace,  scattered  and  worked  into  the  soil  in 
sufficient  quantity,  to  kill  this  or  any  other  plant. 
If,  however,  one  gets  an  idea  that  morning  glory  will 
die  sooner  than  other  plants  under  such  treatment, 
he  is  likely  to  be  mistaken.  The  proposition  is,  then, 
whether  one  is  willing  to  knock  out  his  land  from 
growing  anything  for-  a  period.  The  whole  question 
is,  however,  one  of  fact,  not  reasoning.  If  any 
reader  has  done  it,  let  him  say  when  and  how. 

Preserving  Cider. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  me  the  re- 
cipe for  making  unfermented  cider  without  heating? 
I  am  told  that  a  certain  quantity  of  mustard  added  to 
the  cider  will  prevent  fermentation.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  how  much 
sulphur  should  be  added  to  a  gallon  of  cider  ? — Sub- 
scriber, Pomona. 

Mustard  seed  for  cider  keeping  is  an  old  household 
prescription.  We  remember  that  in  our  childhood 
we  got  an  idea  that  it  was  resorted  to  chiefly  by 
those  who  had  a  taste  for  hard  cider  and  that  the 
mustard  plaster  was  chiefly  for  its  effect  upon  their 
own  consciences  or  for  meeting  the  objections  of  their 
wives  or  other  advisers.  We  remember  also  an  im- 
pression that  deacons  as  a  class  largely  took  the 
mustard  route  to  comfort.  We  never  heard  of  using 
sulphur — though  the  sulphur  salts  are  often  used  in 
the  preservatives  sold  for  cider  keeping.  You  can 
buy  such  preservatives  at  the  stores  and  they  are 
probably  the  best  you  can  do  unless  you  use  heat  in 
pasteurization  processes. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, January  4,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Entomological  Equipment  of  the  Horticultural 
Commissioner. 

By  Pkofessor  C.  W.  Woodwohth  of  the  Universtty  of  California 
at  the  Fruit  Urowers'  Convention  at  San  Jose. 

California  has  led  the  world  in  the  effort  to  control 
its  fruit  pests.  At  the  time  the  first  laws  were 
enacted  establishing  our  system  of  horticultural  com- 
missioners they  placed  us  well  in  the  lead  in  the 
matter  of  practical  control.  We  have,  however,  re- 
mained practically  stationary  through  two  decades, 
while  other  States  have  advanced,  until  now  only 
State  pride  prevents  us  acknowledging  that  we  have 
been  left  behind.  Many  have  expressed  their  convic- 
tion that  our  laws  should  be  radically  changed  and 
brought  in  line  with  the  progress  of  other  States,  if 
not  to  new  and  advanced  ground  which  will  again 
assure  us  the  leadership.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
command  the  services  of  the  best  men  and  draw  them 
from  any  part  of  the  world,  instead  of  seeing  our 
island  neighbor  deplete  our  own  forces.  We  should 
add  to  our  system  of  county  and  State  horticultural 
officers,  the  two  items  entirely  neglected  in  the  past, 
a  department  for  investigation  and  a  scheme  of  cen- 
tralized control.  These  are  the  two  points  which 
have  given  efficiency  to  the  Eastern  inspection  sys- 
tems. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to-day  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  horticultural  legislation,  but  rather  the 
means  of  making  our  present  system  more  efficient— 
particularly  to  indicate  what  might  be  done  in  the 
study  of  insects. 

Preparation  for  Office.— In  every  department 
of  human  effort  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  insist 
upon  a  special  preparation  of  those  undertaking  any 
work,  because  of  the  greater  average  efficiency  of 
those  thus  trained.  The  application  of  this  principle 
to  the  office  of  horticultural  commissioner  is  something 
that  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Laws 
are  not  the  really  important  thing.  The  personnel 
of  those  entrusted  with  their  administration  largely 
determine  whether  laws  are  useful  or  not.  A  strong 
public  sentiment  which  will  insist  that  the  horticul- 
tural commissioner  shall  be  a  man  specially  qualified 
for  his  position,  will  go  far  towards  making  the  posi- 
tion worthy  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  equipped 
men. 

In  comparatively  few  instances  in  the  past  has  the 
man  appointed  to  this  position  made  any  special 
effort  to  prepare,  except  in  the  most  general  and 
superficial  manner,  for  the  duties  of  the  office.  Usu- 
ally he  has  first  secured  the  place,  and  then  at- 
tempted to  inform  himself  upon  the  subjects  in  which 
his  duties  require  knowledge.  In  many  cases  com- 
missioners have  after  a  time  become  quite  well  in- 
formed and  have  proven  efficient  and  valuable 
officers,  and  continued  long  in  the  service  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  their  constituents.  Whatever  of  suc- 
cess has  been  attained  in  this  work  in  this  State  has 
been  due  to  men  of  this  class.  These  men  have  felt 
the  need  of  knowledge  so  keenly  that  they  have  fitted 
themselves  in  the  hard  school  of  experience.  They 
will  be  doubtless  the  first  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  insisting  upon  the  appointment  of  prop- 
erly qualified  men  to  these  positions. 

Qualifications. — Perhaps  none  will  take  issue 
against  this  general  principle,  but  may  be  inclined 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  finding  or  commanding 
specially  qualified  men,  and  may  differ  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  most  important  qualifications  for  the 
office. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
with  a  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  effective  State  systems  of 
horticultural  inspection,  he  remarked  that  he  re- 
garded the  most  important  qualification  of  an  in- 
spector to  be  honesty.  He  considered  it  so  important 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  overlook  almost  any  defi- 
ciency in  technical  knowledge  if  he  could  be  assured 
that  this  quality  of  a  man's  character  was  highly 
developed.  In  a  centralized  system  like  the  one 
which  he  controlled,  where  every  determination  made 
in  the  course  of  inspection  work  was  checked  up  in 
the  main  office,  the  possession  of  technical  knowledge 
may  be  less  essential  than  here;  still  here,  as  well  as 
there,  honesty  must  be  reckoned  as  the  qualification 
par  excellence. 

Honesty. — Honesty  is  of  many  kinds,  as  well  as 
being  possessed  in  ail  degrees.  The  quality  of  hon- 
esty required  to  make  a  good  horticultural  commis- 
sioner is  what  we  call  scientific  honesty.  We  have 
all  doubtless  known  men  strictly  honest  in  money 
matters,  for  instance,  whose  conscience  seemed  wholly 
asleep  in  religious  or  political  affairs.  Honesty  of 
any  kind  is  something  that,  must  be  developed  and 
trained  before  it  will  be  large  enough  to  be  conspic- 
uous. A  high  degree  of  scientific  honesty  is  really  a 
rare  thing,  though  it  is  no  harder  to  develop  than 
any  other  kind. 

Knowledge. — The  most  important  item  in  the 
work  of  a  horticultural  commissioner  is  the  deter- 
mination of  scientific  facts.  If  he  is  not  an  expert, 
he  is  able  to  do  nothing  well.  We  are  all  so  full  of 
prejudices;  so  apt  to  jump  at  conclusions  without 


adequate  knowledge;  so  thoroughly  unreliable  in  our 
ordinary  observations,  that  unless  a  man  has  had  a 
training  specially  developing  his  conscience  in  such 
matters,  his  word  is  not  worthy  of  belief.  No  matter 
how  honest  he  may  be  in  other  matters,  he  should 
not  be  trusted  under  oath  if  he  attempts,  without 
first  becoming  an  expert,  to  decide  such  matters  as 
a  horticultural  commissioner  is  continually  required 
to  decide  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

An  expert  is  one  whose  training  has  been  such 
that  he  can  say  a  thing  is  so,  and  say  it  honestly. 
He  knows  what  is  necessary  to  do  to  determine  the 
truth  about  the  matter,  and  takes  the  pains  to  learn 
the  truth.  As  long  as  public  opinion  fails  to  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  experts  in  this  office,  a  great 
many  of  the  appointees  will  fail  to  appreciate  their 
need  of  growth. 

Do  not  misconstrue  what  has  just  been  said  as  con- 
taining the  suggestion  that  there  is  or  has  been 
dishonesty  in  this  matter.  Such  an  insinuation  is 
entirely  foreign  to  my  thoughts.  Between  the  form 
of  immorality  we  call  dishonesty  and  the  positive 
righteousness  of  honesty  there  is  a  broad  neutral 
zone  of  undeveloped  powers  incapable  of  either  good 
or  evil.  The  office  of  horticultural  commissioner  has 
been  filled,  as  a  rule,  with  men  remarkably  free  from 
dishonesty,  even  those  who  have  never  qualified 
themselves  for  their  work,  and  I  have  been  glad  to 
know  and  number  among  my  friends  a  large  number 
of  these  officers. 

Loss  of  Service. — Those  who  are  now  horticultural 
commissioners  and  have  become  expert  enough  to 
give  satisfaction  in  the  administration  of  their  office 
should  never  be  replaced  by  others  for  political  or 
other  trivial  cause.  They  have  become  valuable  men 
and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  local  situation  that  no 
one  else  possesses  and  must  learn  before  they  will 
become  most  effective. 

When  a  new  unqualified  officer  is  appointed,  there 
will  be  an  interval  while  the  new  man  is  trying  to 
make  himself  capable,  during  which  very  serious 
losses  may  occur,  through  his  ignorance.  If  such 
risks  are  not  to  be  taken,  a  man  already  an  expert 
must  be  chosen. 

Entomological. — Insects  are  responsible  for  such 
a  large  part  of  the  work  of  a  horticultural  commis- 
sioner that  the  entomological  equipment  represents 
no  small  factor  in  the  qualifications  he  should  possess. 
A  man  may  be  a  very  good  entomologist,  however, 
and  possess  very  little  knowledge  that  will  aid  him  as 
a  commissioner.  Entomology  is  so  large  a  subject 
that  few  go  further  than  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  some  small  division  of  it.  Most  of  those  study- 
ing the  subject  have  nothing  to  do  with  injurious 
forms.  Being  an  entomologist,  therefore,  may  not 
fit  a  person  for  the  horticultural  work  with  insects 
any  more  than  being  a  geologist  or  chemist.  Scien- 
tific work  of  any  kind  is  a  real  preparation  neverthe- 
less, because  a  thorough  study  of  any  science  cannot 
fail  to  develop  to  a  high  degree  the  quality  which  we 
have  denominated  "scientific  honesty." 

Among  the  things  a  horticultural  commissioner 
should  possess  is  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  injuri- 
ous insects  to  apprehend  all  suspicious  characters. 
This  requires  that  he  shall  know  something  of  the 
habits  of  all  groups  of  insects  and  be  able  to  recog- 
nize them  in  all  their  stages.  Of  course,  in  special 
cases  he  can  submit  specimens  for  determination  to 
those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  particu- 
lar group,  and  should  avail  himself  very  frequently  of 
this  help,  but  this  will  not  do  for  the  routine  of  every- 
day work  and,  after  a  specimen  has  been  authenti- 
cally determined,  the  work  becomes  permanently 
valuable  only  to  the  extent  that  one  understands 
how  it  differs  from  other  allied  forms  and  may  thus 
become  capable  of  certainly  identifying  it  again. 

A  much  more  important  matter  than  a  knowledge 
of  species  and  habits  is  the  ability  to  appreciate  the 
effect  of  external  conditions  on  insects.  The  fact 
that  an  insect  is  injurious  in  one  situation  is  no  proof 
that  it  will  be  so  in  another  locality,  nor  its  harmless- 
ness  elsewhere  full  assurance  of  its  behavior  here. 

No  insect  is  uniformly  injurious.  The  codlin  moth, 
for  instance,  is  capable  of  producing  a  loss  averaging 
fully  half  the  crop  in  some  sections  and  on  exceptional 
years  taking  almost  everything,  while  in  the  State 
as  a  whole  it  scarcely  averages  25%  and  in  several 
regions  there  are  considerable  areas  so  entirely  free 
from  loss  that  \%  would  be  a  large  estimate.  The 
San  Jose  scale,  which  has  given  this  district  a  bad 
name,  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  very  troublesome 
insect.  Northward  along  the  bay  it  is  only  periodi- 
cally a  serious  pest,  and  at  Berkeley  it  is  practically 
unknown,  being  replaced  by  the  much  less  fatal  spe- 
cies— the  greedy  scale. 

Thus  we  might  show  an  extreme  range  of  variation 
for  all  injurious  species  even  within  the  limits  of  this 
State.  So  diverse  are  our  conditions  that  no  general 
plan  of  fruit  pest  control  can  be  devised  for  the 
State,  nor  for  all  parts  of  a  single  county. 

Discretion. — The  county  commissioner  is  not  sim- 
ply a  police  officer,  delegated  to  enforce  specific  laws. 
The  necessities  of  the  case  make  him  much  more  than 
that.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  accomplish  as 
much  good  as  possible,  and  the  provisions  are 
intended  to  be  elastic  enough  to  enable  him  to  do 
what  is  wisest  in  each  particular  case.  This  large 
amount  of  discretion  given  him  imposes  upon  him  a 
correspondingly  great  responsibility.  He  must  decide 


in  every  case  whether  this  insect  under  these  condi- 
tions constitutes  a  real  menace  to  the  horticultural 
interests  of  this  district  or  of  this  State.  An  error 
in  either  direction  involves  a  financial  loss  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  An  active  commissioner  is  quite 
likely  to  decide  doubtful  cases  in  a  way  involving  a 
small  immediate  loss,  rather  than  take  the  risk  of 
greater  future  losses;  and  the  more  passive  one  will 
take  these  risks  rather  than  produce  unpleasantness 
by  a  positive  stand  requiring  the  destruction  of 
property.  In  either  case  there  is  easily  possible  a 
loss  far  greater  than  the  amount  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  in  order  to  employ  continuously  an  expert 
of  the  highest  quality. 

Books. — At  this  time  of  the  world,  when  reading 
matter  is  so  abundant  and  cheap,  we  might  suppose 
that  every  commissioner  would  have  a  well-selected 
library  of  the  standard  books  dealing  with  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  but  the  fact  is  no;  I  will  spare  the 

feelings  of  those  commissioners  who  may  be  present 
and  refrain  from  saying  how  bad  it  is. 

Perhaps  some  have  been  so  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  California  is  different  from  any  other  part 
of  the  country  they  fear  to  till  their  minds  with  things 
that  will  not  apply  under  our  conditions.  They  may 
be  afraid  of  learning  entomological  heresies.  While 
it  is  true  that  one  must  make  due  allowance  for  our 
climate,  there  is  no  excuse  for  remaining  ignorant  of 
the  best  knowledge  of  other  countries. 

Every  commissioner  should  possess  a  set  of  the 
standard  entomological  text  books,  and  keep  abreast 
of  the  current  entomological  work  of  the  world.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  I  would  recommend  the  Experi- 
ment Station  Record,  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  comes  twelve 
times  a  year,  and  contains  notices  and  reviews  of 
everything  of  importance  in  economic  entomology 
appearing  anywhere  in  the  world. 

What  the  University  Tries  to  Do.  —  The  Uni- 
versity has  tried  to  do  what  it  can  to  aid  commission- 
ers in  their  work  and  in  the  preparation  of  those 
doing,  or  desiring  to  do,  horticultural  inspection 
work.  Possibly,  in  conclusion,  I  can  enumerate 
these  efforts,  as  a  reminder  of  how  earnestly  and  sin- 
cerely we  have  endeavored  to  be  of  service.  These 
activities  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Publications— The  Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity issues  reports,  bulletins  and  circulars  on  all 
sorts  of  agricultural  topics,  many  of  which  bear 
directly  on  a  commissioner's  work.  These  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  one  desiring  them.  We  can  furnish 
a  limited  number  to  commissioners  for  distribution  to 
those  with  whom  they  deal  in  their  work,  and  will  be 
glad  to  send  any  bulletins  still  in  print  to  names  fur- 
nished by  the  commissioners. 

Correspondence— The  University  holds  itself  ready 
to  answer  direct  inquiries,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  and 
many  commissioners  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
service.  Answers  are  made  as  promptly  and  fully  as 
possible  and  no  one  should  have  any  hesitation  in 
applying,  though  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
questions  will  be  asked  that  we  cannot  answer  satis- 
factorily. 

Co-operative  Investigation— Where  a  problem  pre- 
sents itself  which  cannot  be  answered,  if  it  is  of 
sufficient  importance,  the  Station  is  ready  to  assist 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  answer  by  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  subject.  We  have  "co-operated 
with  the  horticultural  commissioners  of  several 
counties.  Our  usual  arrangements  for  co-operative 
work  have  been  that  the  Station  furnish  one  or  more 
men,  who  will  work  under  my  direct  supervision,  and 
those  co-operating  will  pay  the  local  expenses.  In 
the  case  of  co-operation  with  county  commissioners, 
the  man  delegated  for  the  work  often  is  appointed 
an  inspector,  because  it  is  easier  to  arrange  for  an 
inspector's  salary  than  to  get  an  allowance  for 
expenses  from  the  supervisors.  Finally,  the  Station 
publishes  the  result  of  the  study,  giving  due  credit  to 
the  officers  co-operating. 

Class  Instruction— The  University  has  arranged  a 
way  by  which  a  person  who  is  mature  enough  may 
enter  the  Agricultural  College  as  a  special  student 
without  examination.  Thus  persons  who,  perhaps, 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  for  regular  admis- 
sion, but  who  have  serious  intentions,  are  admitted 
to  the  same  laboratories  and  classrooms  as  the  regu- 
lar students.  Everything  that  we  can  offer  in  the 
way  of  instruction  is  freely  offered  to  any  who  may 
wish  in  this  manner  to  prepare  themselves  better 
for  their  work.  The  short  course  given  each  winter 
is  designed  particularly  for  special  students  having 
very  little  time  at  their  disposal.  The  instruction  in 
entomology  has  now  been  arranged  so  that  a  person 
can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  ample  work  to  occupy 
his  attention  for  a  period  of  any  length  he  may  desire 
and  commissioners  or  prospective  commissioners  are 
particularly  welcome. "  The  new  laboratories  which 
have  been  planned,  and  we  hope  will  soon  be  con- 
structed, will  be  the  most  complete  and  best  arranged 
building  for  instruction  in  this  subject  to  be  found  in 
the  world. 

Opportunities  for  Research— In  connection  with 
the  instruction  at  Berkeley  there  is  opportunity  for 
actual  field  experience  in  research  work,  after  a  stu- 
dent has  qualified  himself  therefor.  This  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  co-operative  work  previously  alluded 
to.  Thus  far  the  demand  for  assistance  of  this  kind 
has  greatly  exceeded  our  ability  to  supply  the  men 
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capable  of  doing  the  work  required.  Such  students 
are  stationed  for  a  time  in  the  region  where  the 
problem  in  hand  can  best  be  studied,  has  everything 
in  the  way  of  scientific  apparatus  and  the  use  of 
orchards — indeed,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  study — 
and,  when  results  are  secured,  a  place  for  publication 
which  will  at  once  give  him  a  standing  among  the 
economic  entomologists  of  the  country.  A  training 
of  this  kind  I  conceive  to  be  none  too  elaborate  a 
preparation  for  the  work  of  a  horticultural  commis- 
sioner. 

Reading  Courses — There  are  many  who  are  ambi- 
tious, but  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  regular 
University  work.  For  such,  a  reading  course  has 
been  prepared,  intended  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
a  good  selection  of  the  best  literature  on  economic 
entomology.  A  great  many  of  our  county  commis- 
sioners are  now  availing  themselves  of  this  course. 
We  have  had  in  all  something  over  200  applicants  for 
this  course — more,  indeed  than  we  have  been  able  to 
provide  books  for.  Those  who  conscientiously  follow 
this  course  will  have  a  good  foundation  in  this 
science. 

Collections — The  Experiment  Station  will  soon 
issue  a  circular  giving  directions  for  collecting  insects 
and  we  will  make  the  offer  to  any  desiring  to  make 
collections  for  themselves  to  furnish  them  a  set  of 
specimens,  carefully  mounted  and  named,  in  return 
for  specimens  they  may  collect  and  send  for  the  Uni- 
versity collection. 

This  proposition  will  be  made  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  country  schools  and  county  horti- 
cultural officers  in  obtaining  named  sets  of  their 
common  insects.  These  collections  will  be  furnished 
in  neat  boxes,  suitable  for  exhibition  on  the  wall  of 
the  school-room  or  office,  and  should  be  found  very 
useful  for  the  identification  of  specimens  brought  in 
for  comparison. 

These  efforts  of  the  Entomological  Department  of 
the  University  are  based  on  the  thought  which  has 
been  the  burden  of  this  paper — the  belief  that  the 
future  demands  more  from  us  than  the  past  has 
received,  and  that  in  the  practical  work  of  insect 
control  greater  evidence  of  progress  is  imperatively 
demanded. 
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Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Samuel  C.  Wiel. 

What  Can  Be  Appropriated. — 1.  Water  flowing 
in  watercourses  is  the  usual  case.  (Civil  Code,  1410.) 
Close  questions  arise  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  a 
watercourse.  In  Sanguinetti  vs.  Peck,  1^6  Cal. 
466,  at  471,  the  court  says  : 

"A  watercourse  is  defined  to  be  a  'running  stream 
of  water  ;  a  natural  stream  including  rivers,  creeks 
and  rivulets.  (Black's  Law  Dictionary,  title  Water- 
course.)' Further  defining  the  term,  this  court 
said  :  '  There  must  be  a  stream,  usually  flowing  in  a 
particular  direction,  though  it  need  not  flow  contin- 
ually. It  may  sometimes  be  dry.  It  must  flow  in  a 
definite  channel,  having  a  bed  or  banks,  and  usually 
discharge  itself  into  some  other  stream  or  body  of 
water.  It  must  be  something  more  than  a  mere  sur- 
face drainage  over  the  entire  face  of  the  tract  of 
land  occasioned  by  unusual  freshets  or  other  extra- 
ordinary causes.  It  does  not  include  the  water  flow- 
ing in  the  hollows  or  ravines  in  land  which  is  mere  sur- 
face water  from  rain  or  melting  snow  (i.  e.,  snow  lying 
and  melting  on  the  land)  and  is  discharged  through 
them  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  but  which  at 
other  times  are  destitute  of  water.  Such  hollows  or 
ravines  are  not,  in  legal  contemplation,  watercourses.' 
The  evidence  does  not  bring  the  depression,  or  swale, 
in  question  within  this  definition.  This  so-called  wa- 
tercourse is  nothing  more  than  a  local  drainway  to  a 
limited  amount  of  land  which  has  neither  a  definite 
beginning  nor  ending  and  is  like  hundreds  of  similar 
swales  found  in  land  whose  surface  may  be  called 
generally  level." 

In  Lux  vs.  Haggin,  69  Cal.  255  at  419,  it  is  said 
that  a  channel  is  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a 
watercourse,  and  also  a  tendency  of  water  to  flow  in 
it,  more  or  less  regularly.  This  second  requisite  is 
not  fulfilled  by  a  chance  flow  in  a  channel  usually  dry 
all  year  round.  (Ib.)  It  is  a  question  depending  on 
the  facts  of  each  case  whether  water  from  freshets 
and  melting  snow  is  mere  surface  water  flowing 
Trregularly  in  hollows  and  ravines,  as  said  in  136  Cal. 
372,  just  quoted,  or  is  water  feeding  its  own  channel 
under  a  tendency  to  a  more  or  less  regular  flow. 

2.  Diffused  surface  water  from  rain  and  melted 
snow,  and  not  in  a  watercourse,  cannot  be  appro- 
priated, as  the  cases  just  referred  to  point  out.  Its 
presence  and  movements  are  too  capricious  to  found 
any  right  upon,  distinct  from  the  land  where  it  is 
gathered.  In  fact,  the  question  that  usually  gives 
difficulty  is  not  who  can  use  it,  but  how  to  get  rid  of 
it,  some  courts  calling  it  a  common  enemy  ;  but  that 
is  another  question. 

Whether  waters  of  a  lake  or  pond  can  be  drawn 
off  by  appropriation  is  seldom  discussed.  The  cases 
almost  invariably  speak  only  of  "flowing  water," 
''  running  streams,"  "water  in  watercourses,"  and 


likewise  C.  C.  1410.  However,  riparian  rights  at- 
tached at  common  law  to  lakes  and  ponds  as  well 
as  streams,  and  the  law  of  appropriation  was  as- 
sumed to  apply  to  them  also,  before  the  Code,  in  15 
Cal.  271,  involving  three  lakes  above  the  Yuba  river. 
It  may  be  that  lake  water  can  be  appropriated, 
though  not  mentioned  in  C.  C.  1410,  for  that  section 
is  not  exhaustive  of  the  kinds  of  water  that  can  be 
appropriated  (141  Cal.  116). 

Swamp  or  overflowed  lands  are  owned  by  the 
State,  unless  already  passed  into  private  hands,  and 
are  dealt  with  by  special  statutes  and  rules  of  their 
own.  The  law  concerning  them  is  discussed  in  Lux 
vs.  Haggin,  69  Cal.  255. 

3.  Underground  water  is  the  kind  concerning 
which  the  law  has  undergone  its  greatest  of  all 
changes  in  California.  It  may  be  said  tentatively 
that  underground  water  is  to-day  in  California 
treated  like  water  on  the  surface. 

The  first  class  of  underground  waters  is  water 
flowing  in  a  definite  underground  stream  It  can 
undoubtedly  be  appropriated  (53  Cal.  578),  for  such 
streams  have  always,  even  by  the  common  law,  been 
treated  on  the  same  principles  as  surface  streams 
(69  Cal.  217). 

The  second  class  is  water  seeping  underground 
from  beneath  definite  surface  streams.  Such  water 
is  as  much  part  of  a  stream  as  the  surface 
flow,  for  it  is  a  scientific  fact,  that  below  every 
river  bed,  not  absolutely  impervious,  there  is  a 
more  or  less  deep  substratum  of  flow,  seeping 
along  with  the  stream  through  the  soaked  soil, 
the  drawing  off  of  which  results  in  a  tapping 
of  the  stream  itself.  Whether  this  subflow  of  a 
stream  can  be  appropriated  depends  on  whether 
the  stream  itself  could  be  appropriated,  and  that,  as 
we  have  seen,  depends  on  whether  there  are  already 
occupants  or  appropriators  whose  use  of  the  stream 
would  be  interfered  with.  For  example,  in  126  Cal. 
486,  .the  appropriation  of  the  subflow  by  means 
of  a  tunnel  was  upheld,  as  against  later  claim- 
ants. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  recent  and 
much  talked  of  case  of  Montecito  Water  Co.  vs. 
Santa  Barbara,  28  Cal.  Dec.  405,  the  city  was  de- 
nied the  right  to  withdraw  water  by  means  of  a 
seepage  tunnel  from  a  surface  stream  already  appro- 
priated by  the  water  company.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  prove 
just  how  much  the  company's  stream  was,  in  fact, 
tapped  by  the  tunnel,  since  water  must  have  seeped 
into  the  tunnel  from  all  directions.  To  the  extent 
which,  on  proof,  it  is  shown  that  the  tunnel  tapped 
the  surface  stream,  however,  it  was  held  unlawful. 

The  third  class  is  water  percolating  underground, 
diffused,  without  connection  with  any  definite  chan- 
nel. In  126  Cal.  486,  it  is  said  that  "percolating 
waters"  is  a  phrase  of  well-defined  meaning  within 
the  law,  adding : 

"  It  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  percolating  wa- 
ters that  they  do  not  form  part  of  the  body  or  flow, 
surface  or  subterranean,  of  any  stream.  They  may 
either  be  rainwaters  which  are  slowly  infiltering 
through  the  soil,  or  they  may  be  waters  seeping 
through  the  banks  or  the  beds  of  a  stream  which 
have  so  far  left  the  bed  and  the  other  waters  as  to 
have  lost  their  character  as  part  of  the  flow." 

The  law  in  this  wide  class  of  underground  water 
may  be  said  to  be  now  in  the  making,  both  as 
respects  appropriation  and  as  respects  riparian 
rights,  if  that  term  may  be  applied  to  this  new  sub- 
ject. There  have  been  seven  cases  in  our  Supreme 
Court  dealing  with  or  discussing  percolating  water 
within  the  last  two  years.  In  this  place  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  seems  well  established  that  percolating 
water  is  subject  to  appropriation.  It  was  so 
directly  held  in  Cohen  vs.  La  Canada  Water  Co.,  142 
Cal.  437.  There  the  first  comer  had  appropriated, 
on  vacant  public  land,  water  percolating  in  springs, 
by  means  of  pipes.  The  springs  were  not  fed  by  any 
known  stream  running  in  any  defined  channel — it  was 
purely  diffused  percolating  water  gathered  under- 
ground from  rains,  etc.  A  later  comer  drove  tunnels 
nearby,  which  caused  the  springs  to  dry  up.  Judg- 
ment was  given  against  him  for  doing  this.  That  is 
the  only  California  decision  holding  directly  that  mere 
percolating  water  can  be  appropriated;  the  other 
cases  deal  with  the  appropriation  of  it  only  incident- 
ally, being  chiefly  concerned  with  the  so-called  ripa- 
rian or  landowner's  rights  therein.  The  leading  case 
of  Katz  vs.  Walkinshaw,  141  Cal,  116  was  of  that 
kind;  but,  taking  occasion  to  speak  of  the  rights  of 
appropriators,  says  that  they  will  come  within  the 
same  rules  here  as  in  other  kinds  of  water;  that  is, 
prior  occupants  of  overlying  land,  or  prior  appropria- 
tors of  the  percolating  water,  must  be  protected  first. 

This  treatment  of  percolating  water  is  entirely 
novel.  In  the  old  law  no  rights  whatever  were  recog- 
nized in  diffused  percolating  water  as  a  separate 
thing;  it  was  regarded  as  a  mere  ingredient  of  the 
soil — one  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil — just  as  feld- 
spar and  mica  are  constituents  ©/  granite.  The  man 
who  owned  water-soaked  soil  had  a  right  to  do  with 
it  what  he  wanted,  and  he  could  dig  out  the  soil, 
carrying  the  water  with  it,  or  he  could  leave  the  soil 
and  take  out  only  the  water;  and  to  look  into  any 
change  resulting  in  the  constituents  of  his  neighbor's 
soil  was  deemed  beyond  the  province  of  the  law  So 
long  as  the  percolating  water  stayed  in  the  soil,  the 
owner  of  the  soil  could  take  it,  and  take  all  that  came 
there;  likewise  his  neighbor,  who  could  hence  drain 


it  all  away.  This  old  rule  of  diffused  underground 
water  is  somewhat  like  the  law  of  diffused  surface 
water,  already  mentioned;  both  were  too  uncertain 
in  their  movements  to  found  any  right  upon  distinct 
in  itself.  It  still  remains  the  rule  in  California  as  to 
diffused  surface  water.  Until  the  case  of  Katz  vs. 
Walkinshaw  (141  Cal.  116),  two  years  ago,  it  was 
thought  firmly  established  by  several  decisions  as  the 
law  of  percolating  water  also  (e.  g.,  42  Cal.  303);  but 
the  recent  cases  have  now  settled  the  new  rule. 

This  new  rule  was  fixed  purely  out  of  public  policy. 
The  old  rule  was  unsuited  to  conditions  in  California 
at  large  where,  with  its  large  extent  of  arid  land, 
the  widest  prosperity  depends  on  putting  the  land 
under  cultivation  by  making  the  underground  water 
serve  the  largest  number  of  people,  and  lands,  and 
uses.  It  is  a  rule  grounded  on  public  policy,  but  the 
interests  of  the  agriculturist  carried  the  determina- 
tion of  that  policy.  The  importance  of  it  to  the 
miner  lies  in  the  fact  that  mines  are  likely  to  drain 
wells,  and  springs,  and  the  subflow  of  streams  in  the 
neighborhood.  Will  the  miner  be  held  liable  for  tak- 
ing water  that  belongs  to  another?  It  will  be  proper 
to  consider  that  again  later.  It  is  enough  here  to 
point  out  that  underground  water,  whether  in  a 
defined  stream,  seeping  from  a  surface  stream,  or 
percolating,  diffused,  unconnected  with  any  stream, 
may  be  appropriated  for  use. 

4.  It  may  be  added  that  the  surplus  over  what  has 
been  claimed  by  prior  appropriators  (13  Cal.  220)  or 
reserved  for  prior  occupants,  under  the  doctrine  of 
riparian  rights  (102  Cal.  151;  69  Cal.  255),  can  be 
appropriated.  As  to  the  latter,  what  constitutes 
such  a  surplus  over  riparian  use  cannot  be  examined 
here.  It  is  enough  to  say  generally  that  anything 
over  the  amount  needed  for  domestic  use  or  for 
reasonable  needs  in  developing  the  occupant's  land 
can  be  appropriated.  In  fact,  a  riparian  owner  is 
bound  to  return  all  surplus  to  the  stream,  and  so 
cannot  lead  the  water  over  a  watershed  whence  it 
would  be  impossible  for  it  to  flow  back.  (126  Cal.  135; 
113  Cal.  142;  77  Cal.  66). 

[Note. — The  case  in  126  Cal.  486,  is  referred  to  a 
upholding  the  right  to  appropriate  the  subflow  of  a 
stream  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  as  against  later  claimants. 
The  facts  of  that  case  are  worth  stating.  The  stream  in 
question  was  the  San  Gabriel  river,  where  it  flows  over 
Government  land.  There  were  three  sets  of  claimants 
to  the  water;  first,  those  who  had  appropriated  all  the 
surface  flow;  then  an  irrigation  company,  who  posted  an 
appropriation  notice  and  began  work  on  a  tunnel  for 
developing  water,  and  who  continued  the  work  on  the 
tunnel  later  under  compromise  agreement  with  the  sur- 
face owners;  finally,  an  irrigation  district  which  began 
another  tunnel  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  finished  it 
first.  The  tunnel  of  the  company  was  upheld  against 
that  of  the  district — chiefly  because  the  surface  claim- 
ants had  agreed  to  it  and  had  not  agreed  to  the  district's 
tunnel;  partly  also,  because  the  company's  tunnel,  hav- 
ing been  started  with  a  notice  prior  to  the  district's  tun- 
nel, was,  as  between  the  two,  prior  in  time  by  relation, 
though  completed  later  than  the  other  one.) 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 


The  English  Sparrow  and  How  to  Get  Rid  of  Him. 


By  Florence  P.  Noyes  at  a  meeting  of  the  California  Audubon 
Society  at  Berkeley. 

No  bird  has  had  so  much  abuse  heaped  upon  it,  and 
with  good  cause,  as  the  English  sparrow — "a  bird 
too  pestiferous  to  mention."  It  is  perhaps  small 
comfort  to  know  that  we  have  brought  this  evil  upon 
ourselves — that  for  some  twenty  years  "benefactors  " 
of  their  country,  with  what  now  seems  to  us  malice 
aforethought,  deliberately  imported  into  our  country 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  sparrows,  mainly 
from  England  and  Germany.  The  first  introduction 
of  these  birds  was  in  1850,  when  Hon.  Nicholas  Pike 
and  other  directors  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  im- 
ported eight  pairs  into  Brooklyn,  and  the  largest 
single  importation — 1000  sparrows— was  made  by  the 
city  government  of  Philadelphia  in  1869.  Two  or 
three  years  later  the  birds  were  introduced  at  San 
Francisco.  Owing  to  their  unusually  natural  adapt- 
ability and  to  the  fact  that  they  were  carefully 
watched  and  protected,  the  sparrows  increased  with 
surprising  rapidity  and  soon  distributed  themselves 
over  a  wide  area.  Not  until  forty  years  after  their 
introduction  did  people  begin  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  "craze  "  which  had  led  to  this  really  serious 
pest.  "  Like  a  noxious  weed  transplanted  to  a  fer- 
tile soil,  it  had  taken  root  and  become  disseminated 
over  half  a  continent  before  the  significance  of  its 
presence  came  to  be  understood." 

It  is  quite  likely  that  sentimental  reasons  were 
responsible  for  many  of  the  importations  and  that 
the  English,  French  and  German  immigrants  in  our 
treeless  cities,  longing  for  the  familiar  chirp  of  the 
birds  of  their  fatherland,  had  the  sparrows  shipped 
to  them  from  home,  at  considerable  expense.  The 
average  American  citizen,  totally  ignorant  of  the 
economic  value  of  our  native  birds  and  dazzled  by  the 
erroneous  and  grossly  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  English  sparrow,  in  some  of 
the  large  cities,  was  deaf  to  the  warning  of  the  occa- 
sional naturalized  citizen  who  recollected  the  years 
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speut  in  fighting  the  birds  in  his  native  land,  and 
entirely  oblivious  to  the  protests  of  the  few  intelligent 
naturalists  who  opposed  its  introduction. 

In  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  careful  and  exhaustive  report  on 
the  English  sparrow  in  North  America,  an  interest- 
ing computation  has  been  made  of  the  total,  possible 
progeny  of  a  single  pair  of  English  sparrows  in  ten 
years,  assuming  that  all  should  live.  Taking  as  a 
basis  the  fact  that  they  raise  from  four  to  six  broods 
a  year,  averaging  five  birds  to  a  brood,  the  total 
number  produced  in  ten  years  broods  275,716,983,698. 
The  protection  afforded  the  sparrow  by  its  gregari- 
ous habits  and  by  its  proximity  to  man,  enables  it  to 
escape  nearly  all  the  enemies  which  check  the 
increase  of  our  native  birds.  So  great  is  its  cunning, 
indeed,  that  it  is  rare  for  a  sparrow  to  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  the  cat — that  natural  enemy  of  all  birds. 

The  tide  of  public  opinion,  however,  has  long  since 
turned,  and  the  sparrow  "boom  "  has  for  many  years 
been  a  thing  of  the  past.  People  are  now  wondering 
how  they  may  rid  themselves  of  these  troublesome 
neighbors  and  many  methods  of  extermination  have 
been  suggested.  The  Bulletin  noted  above  (this 
pamphlet  may  be  secured,  free  of  charge,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington), 
proves  by  an  accumulation  of  evidences,  which  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  this  bird  is  doing  great  damage  by 
the  destruction  of  buds  and  blossoms,  particu- 
larly grape  buds,  so  that  in  California,  where  grape 
culture  is  very  important,  "unless  steps  are  taken 
to  wipe  out  the  pest  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
the  result  probably  will  entail  a  loss  to  the  State  of 
many  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  dollars."  (Bulletin, 
page  49.)  In  the  same  way  it  shows  that  other  small 
fruits,  as  well  as  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  suffer 
continually  from  this  omnipresent  foe.  Nor  are  the 
garden  vegetables  safe  from  his  depredations.  Peas, 
corn,  lettuce  and  cabbage  appear  particularly 
attractive  to  him  and  in  many  cases  reported  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  raise  these  vegetables,  as 
the  sparrow  eats  them  off  as  soon  as  they  appear 
above  ground;  and  the  wheat  crop  suffers  from  the 
time  of  sowing  until  it  is  stored  in  the  barn  (the  Bul- 
letin gives  page  after  page  of  the  most  positive  proof 
of  this  fact);  oats,  corn,  rice  and  buckwheat  also 
suffer  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  question  of  injury  by  filth  is  one  of  the  points 
against  the  bird  which  even  its  stanchest  friends  do 
not  contest.  Untold  damage  is  done  each  year  to 
ornamental  trees  and  vines  by  the  roosting  of  these 
birds  in  their  branches,  and  no  one  who  has  had  the 
ill  fortune  to  foster  a  passion  vine  over  his  back 
porch  until  the  sparrows  were  tempted  by  its  leafy 
recesses  to  build  their  nests  therein  will  be  tempted 
to  deny  these  assertions. 

To  offset  these  accusations  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
the  sparrow  habitually  consumes  large  numbers  of 
injurious  insects;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  a 
thoroughly  vegetarian  bird.  But  if  our  native  birds 
had  a  fair  chance  to  do  the  work  of  insect  destruction 
for  which  they  are  naturally  fitted  we  should  escape 
the  serious  insect  scourges  which  are  now  so  common. 
It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  gypsy  moth  and 
the  elm  beetle  occur  where  the  sparrows  are  most 
numerous. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  accusation  of  all  is  that 
the  English  sparrow  "is  responsible  for  great 
decrease  among  our  native  birds,  especially  of  some 
of  our  most  useful  and  desirable  species  about  the 
cities  and  towns.  They  will  break  up  the  nests  and 
devour  the  eggs  of  our  robins,  bluebirds,  wrens,  tree 
swallows  and  martins,  song  sparrows  and  vireos. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  this  enemy  of  our  valuable 
native  birds?"  The  question  thus  put  by  Clifton  F. 
Hodge,  in  his  "Nature  Study  and  Life,"  Is  answered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  and  by 
Mr.  Hodge  himself.  Practical  extermination  is  the 
only  real  remedy,  and  the  manner  of  accomplishing 
this  is  the  only  question  in  dispute.  Of  course,  all 
methods  involving  suffering  and  wounding  are  to  be 
deprecated;  poisoned  grain  seems  to  offer  the  easiest 
and  quickest  death.  Arsenic  has  been  recommended, 
but  Mr.  Hodge  has  not  found  it  effective.  From 
practical  experience  he  prefers  strychnine  sulphate, 
and  his  manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows:  'Dis- 
solve one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  strychnine 
sulphate  in  one-half  pint  of  boiling  water.  Pour  this 
while  hot  over  two  quarts  of  wheat,  or  cracked  corn, 
stir  well  and  continue  stirring  from  time  to  time, 
until  all  the  liquid  is  absorbed.  Dry  thoroughly, 
without  scorching,  and  put  away  in  some  safe  recep- 
tacle, labeled."  A  quart  contains  about  23,000  ker- 
nels; one  kernel  will  usually  kill  a  sparrow,  and  they 
seldom  take  more  than  two  or  three.  Expose  the 
grain  in  some  sheltered  place  frequented  by  the  spar- 
rows, where  the  poultry  or  tame  pigeons  cannot  get 
it;  choose  a  spot  where  the  wind  will  not  scatter  it— 
a  porch  roof  with  a  smooth,  flat  surface  is  best.  As 
sparrows  are  cunning  and  suspicious,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  feed  them  for  some  time— for  a  week  or,  per- 
haps, even  a  month— with  good  grain,  exactly  like 
that  medicated.  Then,  when  you  have  persuaded  all 
the  sparrows  in  the  neighborhood  to  come  to  you 
daily  for  their  meals,  you  may  venture  some  morning 
to  put  out  your  medicated  corn.  Be  sure,  on  the 
evening  before,  to  gather  up  all  the  good  grain;  then, 
when  the  birds  have  assembled  for  their  regular 
rations,  put  out  enough  poisoned  grain  for  the  entire 
flock  and  in  ten  minutes  they  should  begin  to  drop. 


This  seems  a  heartless  and  cold-blooded  operation, 
but  experience  has  proved  that  nothing  but  drastic 
measures  will  be  of  any  use  and,  if  one  is  to  do  it  at 
all,  the  utmost  pains  must  be  taken  to  make  the  ope- 
ration thorough  and  effective — halfway  methods  will 
be  worse  than  useless.  Remember,  too,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  select  a  dry  day  for  the  experiment, 
since  in  damp  weather  the  birds  taste  the  strychnine 
too  quickly.  By  concerted  action  and  the  careful  use 
of  this  simple  method  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  rid  a 
whole  city  of  this  pest  in  a  single  winter. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


Widening  Our  Fresh  Deciduous  Fruit  Markets. 


By  Lieutenant-Governor  Aims  Anderson  of  Sacramento  at 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  growers  of  Cal- 
ifornia, as  a  whole,  ^ive  more  intelligent  attention 
to  this  phase  of  the  business  than  do  the  growers  of 
any  other  horticultural  district.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause of  necessity.  Our  remoteness  from  the  large 
distributing  centers  makes  it  imperative  that  only 
good  fruit,  properly  thinned,  be  grown  and  that  it 
be  packed  with  the  utmost  care,  to  the  end  that  it 
shall  arrive  at  destination  in  salable  condition,  and 
for  the  best  results,  firm  enough  to  stand  reship- 
ment.  However,  as  all  do  not  exercise  the  same 
care,  it  is  well  to  state  a  few  general  principles  al- 
ways applicable.  Fruit  for  shipment  must  be  ab- 
solutely free  from  blemish  or  parasitic  insect  infec- 
tion, because  fruit  that  is  bruised  or  blemished  will 
not  stand  transportation  and  most  all  the  other 
States,  and  countries  as  well,  quarantine  rigorously 
against  all  infected  fruit,  and  if  any  of  such  fruit  is 
found  in  a  shipment,  the  whole  is  liable  to  confisca- 
tion. Packages  should  be  firmly  nailed  and  snugly 
placed,  so  that  there  can  be  no  bruising  because  of 
jolting  in  the  wagons,  bumping  of  cars  or  any  other 
of  the  incidents  of  transportation. 

In  packing  fruit,  even  grade  and  quality  should  be 
packed  in  packages  by  themselves  and  the  packages 
plainly  marked  with  the  contents  thereof.  One  of 
the  most  improper  and  unprofitable  things  that  can 
be  done  is  to  pack  large  and  small  fruit  in  the  same 
package.  The  trade  which  desires  the  large  fruit 
does  not  want  the  small  fruit  at  any  price,  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  small  fruits  are  not  interested 
in  the  large  fruits,  as  they  desire  a  commodity 
numerically  greater  in  a  package  for  their  consum- 
ers. It  will  be  seen  that  care,  intelligence,  judg- 
ment and  constant  supervision  are  necessary  in 
growing  and  preparing  the  fruit  for  market  and 
placing  it  on  board  the  cars  in  proper  condition. 

Transportation. — Practically  all  fruits  are  to-day 
transported  in  combined  ventilator  refrigerator 
cars,  and,  no  matter  what  our  ideas  or  desires  in  the 
matter,  the  trade  seems  to  demand  that  kind  of 
service.  Cars  for  carrying  this  class  of  product 
must  be  sweet,  clean  and  without  odor.  They  must 
not,  therefore,  be  used  for  the  conveyance  of  com- 
modities that  would  injuriously  affect  such  conditions. 
Likewise,  being  highly  perishable,  it  is  vital  that  suf- 
ficient cars  be  always  on  hand  to  load  the  fruit  in 
promptly,  as  it  cannot  be  held  over  after  being 
picked  and  packed  for  market.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  properly  tier  and  brace  the  contents  in 
the  cars  to  prevent  damage  from  jolting  and  con- 
stant bumping  of  long  freight  trains.  The  fruit  be- 
ing loaded,  the  matter  of  transportation  or  move- 
ment of  the  cars  becomes  the  element  of  concern. 
This  essential  is  probably,  at  the  moment,  the  most 
important  of  all,  for,  without  the  expeditious,  proper 
and  regular  movement  of  cars,  all  care  in  the  grow- 
ing and  preparation  and  all  detail  arrangements  of 
delivering  in  good  order,  sale  and  distribution  would 
come  to  naught.  Always  a  vital  question,  changing 
conditions  make  it  even  more  important  at  this  time 
than  ever  before. 

Marketing  and  Distribution.— California  in  its 
entirety  raises  a  greater  variety  of  fruits  than  any 
other  horticultural  district,  and,  while  this  is  true, 
it  is  also  true  that  many  different  districts  here  make 
a  specialty  of  particular  varieties  of  fruit,  with  the 
result  that  almost  the  entire  shipment  from  some 
districts,  which  in  the  East  might  mean  an  area  as 
large  as  some  States,  is  of  one  kind  of  fruit.  With 
the  system  of  disposing  of  fruits,  which  has  grown  up 
because  of  custom,  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those 
forwarding  the  product  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  results,  to  the  end  that  the 
fruits  of  this  State  shall  not  be  brought  into  com- 
petition with  themselves,  and  that  the  utmost  even- 
ness of  distribution  as  regards  the  different  varieties 
can  be  given,  comparatively,  to  the  different  con 
suming  centers. 

For  instance,  without  any  co-operation,  practically 
all  the  pears  shipped  on  a  given  day  may  turn  up  in 
one  city;  nearly  all  the  peaches  in  another;  most  all 
the  grapes  in  another,  etc.,  with  the  resultant  de- 
moralized market  on  those  varieties  in  those  cities 
and  scarcity  in  others,  whereas  an  even  distribution 
would  mean  good  prices  for  all  varieties  in  all  the 
cities.  Experience  has  shown  that  when  a  market 
becomes  demoralized  on  perishable  products  it  will 


not  recover  so  quickly  as  on  any  other  commodity. 

Any  scheme  of  distribution  can  only  be  partially 
successful  and  can  not  attain  its  highest  point  of 
efficiency  unless  there  is  practically  complete  co- 
operation, because  the  smaller  or  different  interests 
working  in  competition  with  each  other,  even  though 
one  interest  has  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  busi- 
ness than  the  other,  if  they  are  disposed  to  cut 
prices,  can  fix  the  market  price  at  which  the  whole 
must  sell,  unless  there  is  a  marked  shortage  in  the 
volume  of  offerings,  for,  if  the  buyer  is  frightened 
and  timid  and  will  not  buy  except  at  extremely  low, 
prices,  the  perishable  product  will  not  keep  and 
must  be  diverted  or  sold  at  any  offer  obtainable  very 
shortly. 

Control  of  Cars.— The  direction  of  the  movement 
of  all  cars  and  the  determining  of  their  destination 
should  absolutely  be  controlled  in  California,  and  all 
consignments  whatsoever  should  be  eliminated. 
Buyers  then  would  know  that  when  they  purchased 
fruit  in  California  that  they  would  not  have  consigned 
fruit  to  come  in  and  cut  prices  on  them,  because  the 
tendency  of  those  handling  consigned  fruit  is  always 
to  undersell  their  competitors.  With  an  even  price 
to  all  buyers,  they  would  have  no  fear  of  ordering 
ahead  and  of  making  arrangements  for  regular  sup- 
plies, and  the  very  desirable  element  of  stability 
would  be  given  to  the  business,  both  East  and  West. 
Buyers  would  feel  they  had  complete  protection  and 
would  not  be  interested  in  trying  to  buy  so  cheaply 
to  forestall  any  adverse  competition,  and  the  grower 
would  know  just  what  he  would  receive  for  his 
product,  and,  if  the  prices  were  not  satisfactory,  he 
could  divert  to  the  dry  ground  or  the  cannery. 

All  the  necessary  employes  in  the  larger  centers 
in  the  East  and  all  brokers  in  the  smaller  ones 
should  be  under  the  control,  take  their  orders  from 
and  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  central 
agency  in  California,  and  they  should  be  advised 
daily  of  all  shipments  and  also  of  probable  shipments 
two  weeks  in  advance  at  all  times.  With  this 
knowledge  they  could  keep  in  touch  with  the  con- 
suming trade  at  all  points  constantly  and  make  pos- 
sible the  disposition  of  the  greatest  number  of  cars 
in  each  locality.  The  wider  the  distribution  the  bet- 
ter the  average  returns,  for,  while  some  growers 
prefer  to  sell  all  their  fruit  at  auction  and  do  not  de- 
sire f.  o.  b.  sales  only,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  the  fruit  which  is  diverted  from  the  auction 
rooms  lessens  the  supplies  to  that  extent  and  in- 
creases the  probability  and  possibility  of  obtaining 
higher  prices  for  that  which  sells  at  auction. 


French  Walnuts. 


From  U.  S.  Consul  C.  P.  H.  Nasson.  Grenoble,  France. 
Walnuts  are  the  second  most  important  article  of 
export  from  Grenoble.  The  harvest  of  1903  was 
above  the  average  and  produced  about  28,000  bales 
of  100  kilograms  each  (6,172,880  pounds)  of  unshelled 
nuts  and  30,000  to  35,000  cases  of  25  kilograms  each 
(1,652,700  to  1,928.150  pounds)  of  shelled  nuts  or  wal- 
nut kernels.  A  very  large  part  of  this  crop  found 
its  way  to  the  United  States,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case 
every  year.  There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  specu- 
lation and  much  fluctuation  in  prices  between  the 
growers  of  nuts,  the  nut  merchants  (middlemen)  and 
the  American  buyers.  The  value  of  the  shipments 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  li-04,  through  this  con- 
sulate was  $450,320.58.  The  nuts  were  sold  in  New 
York  at  about  12<  cents  per  pound  for  the  unshelled, 
this  including  all  costs  of  transportation  and  the  duty 
at  3  cents  per  pound.  These  figures  apply  to  the  so- 
called  "Grenoble  walnuts," consisting  of  "mayettes," 
the  best  table  nuts  and  of  the  shape  that  stands  on 
end — and  "chabertes,"  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
"mayettes,"  but  generally  shipped  in  kernels  or  meat 
form. 

This  year  the  harvest,  by  reason  of  the  long  sum- 
mer drought  and  exceptional  heat,  is  but  little  above 
half  the  average,  though  the  nuts  are  of  excellent 
quality.  This  has  caused  prices  to  rule  somewhat 
higher,  the  more  so  because,  owing  to  continued 
rains,  the  California  crop  is  also  shortened. 

Inquiries  being  often  made  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
walnut  crop  in  France,  with  a  view  to  comparison 
with  the  crop  in  California,  1  have  gathered  the  fol- 
lowing approximate  estimate: 

PRODUCTION  OF  WALNUTS  IN  FRANCE,  1900  AND  1901. 


Year.                                 Kilograms.  Pounds.  Value. 

1900                                           72.529,70(1  159,900,590  18,648.616 

1901  87,699,300  193,313,832  3,827,178 

EXPORTS  OE  WALNUTS  FROM  FRANCE,  1900  TO  1902. 

Year.                                Kilograms.  Pounds.  "  Value. 

1900  17,113.000  37,727,700  11,369,000 

1901  30,849,800  45,965,938  1,668.000 

190!  11,297, -.00  24,906,064  903,800 


A  representative  of  a  large  San  Francisco  house 
and  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum  came  to 
France  this  year,  in  September,  when  the  harvest 
was  practically  assured,  and  made  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  trees  and  nuts,  and,  with  consular  as- 
sistance, gathered  all  desired  information  upon  which 
to  base  estimates,  by  the  aid  of  which  California  deal- 
ers are  doubtless  enabled  to  compare  the  native  and 
foreign  crops,  in  size  and  quality,  to  forecast  the 
market  and  to  formulate  prices. 

Grenoble,  France,  Oct.  31. 
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Alameda. 

Freaks  of  Mushroom  Growth.— 
Argus,  Dec.  30:  This  is  "mushroom" 
weather,  and  in  many  places  growths  of 
this  fungus  may  be  seen.  One  of  the 
peculiar  things  is  a  wreath  of  these  white- 
capped  plants  which  grew  spontaneously 
on  the  lawn  of  the  City  Hall.  City  Sur- 
veyor Poyeer  says  that  it  made  its  appear- 
ance on  Christmas  morning,  as  if  in  cele- 
bration of  the  day.  The  plants  came  up 
in  an  almost  perfect  circle,  about  10  feet 
in  diameter,  while  radiations  on  one  part 
of  the  circumference  suggest  the  place  at 
which  the  wreath  is  joined.  Another 
peculiar  place  where  they  may  be  seen 
growing  luxuriantly  is  on  the  park.  There 
they  have  appropriated  the  trunk  of  a 
dead  tree,  and  are  growing  in  the  cran- 
nies of  the  wood  and  bark  for  a  distance 
of  15  feet  above  the  ground. 

Butte. 

Honey  Shipped  East.— Gridley  Her- 
ald: Mr.  Baker  has  about  1000  colonies 
of  bees,  some  of  which  are  at  his  home 
place,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Buttes,  some 
at  Palermo  and  some  at  the  Long  Bridge. 
He  extracted  about  twenty  tons  of 
honey  during  the  season.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  shipped  a  carload — thirteen  tons — 
to  Chicago,  and  has  recently  received  his 
check  for  the  honey.  The  price  paid  him 
was  4  cents  per  pound.  This  shipment 
was  what  Mr.  Baker  denominated  dark 
honey.  He  has  some  six  or  seven  tons  of 
light  honey  which  he  is  selling  for  a  much 
better  price.  A  carload  of  honey  seemed 
to  be  a  whole  lot  of  sweetness  to  go  to 
such  a  town  as  Chicago  and,  in  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  what  use  is  made  of  the 
dark  honey,  Mr.  Baker  said  that  it  goes 
largely  to  the  manufacturers  of  tobacco, 
who  use  it  to  doctor  their  product,  as 
honey  will  not  dry  up  and  become  hard 
like  sugar  syrup.  Great  quantities  are 
also  used  by  the  drug  houses  and  manu- 
facturers of  cough  remedies  and  syrups. 
Distillers  and  others  also  make  use  of 
quantities  of  honey. 

Los  Angeles. 
SCUTELLISTA      SAVES  ORCHARDIST 

$.3000. — Azusa  Pomotropic:  We  enjoyed 
a  short  visit  with  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner J.  W.  Jeffrey  Tuesday,  and,  in 
speaking  of  the  scutellista  and  the  won- 
derful work  it  is  accomplishing,  he  said: 
"Fifty  cars  of  holiday  fruit  have  been 
shipped  to  date  from  Whittier.  The  or- 
anges were  neither  sprayed  nor  fumigated 
and  washing  was  unnecessary,  owing  to 
this  industrious  little  insect.  On  the  Mc- 
Nally  ranch  (La  Mirada),  southeast  of 
Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  largest  in  south- 
ern California,  the  scutellista  is  estimated 
to  have  saved  the  owner  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $3000  this  year." 

Raisin  Growers  Will  Reorganize. 
— A  Fresno  dispatch  dated  Dec.  2!)  says: 
The  Raisin  Growers'  Association  that  has 
been  in  disruption  during  the  present  sea- 
son to-day  voted  to  reorganize  on  corpora- 
tion lines  instead  of  along  the  co-opera- 
tive lines  followed  in  the  old  organization. 
The  general  plans  of  organization  of  the 
raisin  men  on  a  corporation  basis  were 
outlined  in  a  speech  by  M.  Theo  Kearney, 
and  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  growers 
a  committee,  consisting  of  W.  A.  Long, 
W.  B.  Nichols,  V.  H.  H.  MacLymont,  M. 
The  Kearney,  M.  F.  Tarpey,  C.  M.  Blow- 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  II  I'M  AN  KGIMEDT  for  Rheu- 
matism, Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc,  It 
is  invaluable.    , 

Every  bottle  of  Cunatlc  Balaam  solti  la 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction  Price  Sl.SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  Bent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANT,  01«Tel»nd,  Ohio. 


ers  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow,  was  instructed 
to  draft  the  article  of  incorporation  and 
detailed  plans  of  orangization.  The 
general  plans  call  for  a  stock  company, 
with  acreage  of  grapes  as  a  basis.  It  will 
carry  $3,000,000  in  stock  based  on  acre- 
age, with  power  to  issue  $1,500,000  in 
bonds.  The  company  will  erect  and  con- 
trol its  own  packing  houses  and  seeded 
raisin  plants.  The  profit  that  in  other 
years  has  gone  to  private  concerns  is  ex- 
pected to  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  big 
corporation. 

Squash. — Sanger  Herald:  A  squash 
that  tipped  the  scales  at  141  pounds  was 
brought  in  Friday  by  B.  S.  Greenwood  of 
Bethel  district. 

Difficulties  of  Raising  Turkeys. 
— Our  farmers  experience  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  raising  turkeys  that  not  many 
care  to  bother  with  them.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  turkeys  die  before  they  are 
a  month  old,  but  if  they  survive  that 
length  of  time  they  are  likely  to  reach 
the  market  unless  carried  off  by  dogs  or 
coyotes.  Jean  Carol  of  Indianola  Colony, 
who  has  been  quite  successful  in  raising 
these  birds,  says  he  lost  more  turkeys 
from  frequent  raids  by  coyotes  than  from 
any  other  cause.  The  coyotes  were  bold 
enough  to  enter  the  barnyard  and  pounce 
upon  the  fowls  in  broad  daylight. 

Kings. 

Some  Hogs.— Hanford  Sentinel:  N. 
W.  Hammond  &  Son  report  that  during 
the  past  seven  weeks  they  have  handled 
10,400  hogs.  The  firm  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral doing  business  here  as  hog  buyers. 


A  Fine  Lot  of  Horses. — Susanville 
Mail:  S.  H.  Crane,  a  well-known  horse 
and  mule  buyer  from  Turlock,  Stanislaus 
county,  Cal.,  has  been  with  us  again  for 
a  few  days,  purchasing  horses  and  mules, 
and  among  others  he  purchased  forty 
head  of  fine,  large,  high-grade  Percheron 
mares  and  geldings  from  William  Brack- 
man,  who  is  known  as  a  breeder  of  the 
best  draft  stock  in  northern  California. 
On  one  of  his  ranches,  hear  Susanville, 
he  now  has  two  as  fine  stallions  as  can 
be  found  in  the  State;  one  a  Percheron, 
weighing  2000  pounds,  the  other  a  Shire 
of  about  the  same  weight.  Both  of  these 
horses  are  fine  bred  and  imported. 

Modoc. 

Thousands  of  Acres  Pledged.— 
Alturas  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Sub- 
scription papers  for  Government  water 
have  been  sent  out  to  all  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Irrigation  Committee 
in  Klamath  county,  Or.,  Siskiyou  and 
Modoc  counties,  Cal.,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  land  owners  signing  up  with  the 
Government  are  very  flattering.  The 
committeeman  in  Alkali  Valley  reports 
that  land  owners  there  had  signed  up 
17,000  acres.  This  is  gratifying  news  for 
the  Government  and  shows  the  feeling  of 
the  people  here  in  regard  to  Government 
irrigation.  It  has  taken  a  private  com- 
pany all  summer  to  secure  the  acreage 
mentioned  above.  The  committeemen 
from  the  Merrill  district  report  12,000 
acres  signed  up  without  an  effort.  The 
Swan  Lake  representative  reports  11,000 
acres  signed  in  that  valley.  The  Keno 
districts  reports  2504  acres. 

Riverside. 

Fancy  Packed  Oranges.  —  Enter- 
prise: Col.  E.  J.  Oatman  of  Highgrove 
has  something  new  in  the  way  of  fancy 
packed  oranges.  Each  box  holds  fifteen 
fine  Navel  oranges,  the  boxes  selling  at  70 
cents  each.  They  are  very  convenient  to 
carry  either  home  or  on  the  cars,  and  pre- 
sent a  very  attractive  appearance. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Purchase  a  Valuable  Stallion.— 
Paso  Robles  Record:  Through  the  agency 
of  C.  P.  Gould,  representing  Francis  I. 
Hodgkins  of  Oakwood  Farm  at  Lathrop, 
Cal.,  Eclatant,  an  imported  Belgian  stal- 
lion, was  sold  this  week  to  Kneppel  Bros, 
of  Adelaide.  Eclatant  is  one  of  the  finest 
horses  ever  brought  to  this  county.  He 
is  a  chestnut  sorrel,  three  years  old,  and 
weighs  1888  pounds.  The  price  paid  by 
Kneppel  Bros,  for  Eclatant  was  $2500. 
He  was  imported  from  Belgium  last  year 
by  Durham,  Fletcher  &  Co.  of  Illinois  and 
brought  to  this  coast  last  spring  by  Mr. 
Hodgkins,  the  largest  breeder  and  im- 
porter of  French  coach  and  Belgian 
horses  on  this  coast.  The  horse's  pedi- 
gree is  as  follows:  Eclatant  26630;  chest- 
nut,; foaled  June  5;  imported;  got  by  Reve 
d'Or  7406;  dam  Marthade  Cambron  2507. 
This  horse  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
stock  raisers  of  this  county.  The  horse 
sales  from  this  section  alone  amount  to 
thousands  of  dollars  annually,  and  with 
better  breeds  the  same  number  of  sales 


could  easily  be  made  to  return  100%  more 
cash  to  the  stockmen's  pockets.  Knep- 
pel Bros,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
enterprise  in  making  this  purchase. 

Santa  Clara. 

Prune  Suit  Won  by  Growers.— San 
Jose  Herald:  In  the  suit  of  T.  E.  Smith 
etal.  against  Carceilo  Bros.,  Judge  Rhodes 
has  rendered  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs  for  the  full  amount  of  their  claim, 
$319.68,  with  interest  and  costs.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  parties  grew  out  of 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  quantity  of 
prunes.  Plaintiffs  asserted  that  they  had 
sold  and  delivered  to  defendants  201, 
tons  of  prunes  at  the  agreed  price  of 
$18.75  per  ton,  and  that  of  the  total 
amount  they  had  received  $60  on  account. 
Defendants  admitted  the  facts  to  be  as 
stated,  except  as  to  the  quantity  of  prunes 
delivered,  which  they  claimed  to  be  80 
boxes  short  of  the  amount  asserted,  and 
that  the  balance  due  was  therefore  $224.25 
instead  of  the  greater  sum  sued  for.  The 
prunes  were  taken  from  plaintiff's  or- 
chard by  the  defendants,  and  sometimes 
the  plaintiffs  were  not  present  when  they 
were  taken,  but  that  on  all  of  such  occa- 
sions defendant  had  left  empty  boxes 
bearing  his  brand,  showing  that  it  was 
he  that  had  taken  them.  The  defend- 
ants strenuously  denied  that  they  had 
received  as  much  fruit  as  they  were 
charged  with.  The  fact  that  an  error 
was  discovered  in  defendants'  accounts 
was  probably  a  factor  in  determining  the 
case.  J.  F.  Conkey  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff  and  C.  H.  Herrington  for  the  de- 
fendants. 

Sol  i*  no. 

Suisun  Valley  Oranges. —  Repub- 
lican: If  any  one  has  a  doubt  as  to  the 
successful  growing  of  oranges  in  Suisun 
valley,  a  visit  to  the  orchard  of  John 
Armstrong,  near  Manka,  will  dispel  the 
doubt.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  of  navel  orange  trees  that 
produce  as  fine  orang  s  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  State.  Thursday  he 
brought  in  a  cluster  of  eight  oranges 
which  weigh  exactly  six  and  one-quar- 
ter pounds,  and  the  same  fs  now  on  exhi- 


bition. Many  oranges  on  the  same  tree 
are  much  larger  than  any  on  this  twig, 
but  it  is  unusual  to  find  as  fine  a  cluster 
with  the  above  number. 

Stanislaus. 

Fine  Specimens  of  Citrus  Fruit.— 
Colonel  James  Thompson  of  Lanark  Park 
is  exhibiting  some  fine  specimens  of  citrus 
fruit,  among  others  a  couple  of  limbs 
cut  from  a  lemon  tree,  upon  which  the 
lemons,  large  and  of  fine  color,  were 
hanging  in  clusters.  Mr.  Thompson  says 
that  all  of  his  trees  are  loaded  to  their 
fullest  capacity  with  just  such  fine  fruit. 
The  gentleman  also  brought  in  some  fine 
oranges,  the  largest  measuring  14 :|  inches 
in  circumference,  and  on  a  general  aver- 
age all  the  fruit  on  the  tree  from  which 
specimens  were  picked  being  13  inches  in 
circumference.  The  oranges  are  fine 
specimens,  the  skin  smooth  for  large 
oranges,  the  color  deep  and  rich,  and  the 
meat  very  sweet. 
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ALLEN'S 
LUNG 
BALSAM 

positively  cures  deep-seated 
COUGHS. 
COLDS. 
CR.OUP. 

Small  Bottle  for  a  Simple  Cold 
Medium  Bottle  for  a  Heavy  Cold 
Large  Bottle  for  a  Deep-seated  Cough 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  f 


INTELLIGENT     MEN  WANTED. 

We  teach  the  BARBER  TRADE  from  start  to  I 
finish.  We  have  nine  great  schools  and  are  I 
I  the  original  and  only  Moler  College  on  this  I 
coast.  Full  course  eight  weeks.  Wages  earned  [ 
while  learning.  Positions  secured.  Do  not  be  I 
humbugged  by  imitators!  Write  for  prospectus  [ 
and  particulars  THE  ORIGINAL  MOLER  BARBER 
COLLEGE.  649  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


You  Must 
Stop  Here 

That  is  just  what  every  rod  of  our  fence 
says  to  every  animal  that  approaches  it. 


ELLWOOD  FENCE 


Stanch,  Strong.  Reliable,  Lasting,  Handsome.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Reliable 
ELLWOOD  dealers  in  every  town.  There  is  one  in  yours.  See  him.  Send 
for  Free  Fence  Book— full  of  fence  facts  you  should  know.    Send  for  it. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  155,  Chicago,  New  York,  Denver,  San  Francisco 


THE 


JUBI 


INCUBATORSiUBROODERS. 


The  JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  is  a  "BUSINESS"  MACHINE.  It  is  made  to  hatch  eggs,  all  kinds  of 
eggs,  and  in  any  climate,  in  any  country— hen  eggs,  duck  eggs,  turkey  eggs,  pheasant  eggs,  ostrich 
eggs,  any  eggs— and  it  matters  not,  whether  at  the  equator  or  in  Alaska,  whether  in  a  swamp  or  in  a 
desert,  whether  at  the  sea  level  or  at  an  altitude  of  miles.  They  adapt  themselves  to  all  conditions, 
they  are  made  for  all  climates— they  are  perfect  "business"  machines. 

MADE  IN  SIZES  FROM  60-EGG  TO  500-EGG  CAPACITY,  $12  TO  $50. 

Send  for  Finely  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


-->.-\rj'i! 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

The  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT  of  the  JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

can  supply  anything  and  everything  that  an>one  may  require  or  desire  in 
the  practical  production  of  poultry.  A  complete  stock  is  carried,  a  special 
catalogue  is  issued  describing  the  goods  in  this  department.  We  are  able 
to  give  you  the  best  goods  and  at  the  fairest  prices. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

515=517-519  Thirty-Second  Street,       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


J 


We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  Turlock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.    If  that  is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WREN.  Modesto,  California. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

•II  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Lees  to  Boy  anil  Lena  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started, 
tlonary  or  traction.   Mention  this  paper.  SEND  for  CATALOGUE.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO-,  MtVM.,  M 


Ibratlon.   Can  he 
aehcrjc  15th  Mm..  Chlougo, 


UNTIL    YOU  INVESTIGATE 

THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

A  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
at  small  cost — portable,  sta- 
-  &ST  YEAR. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  Married  Lover. 


Why,  having  won  her,  do  I  woo? 

Because  her  spirit's  vestal  grace 
Provokes  me  always  to  pursue, 

But,  spirit-like,  eludes  embrace: 
Because  her  womanhood  is  such 

That,  as  on  court  days  subjects  kiss 
The  queen's  hand,  yet  so  near  a  touch 

Affirms  no  mean  familiarness. 
Nay,  rather  marks  more  fair  the  height 

Which  can  with  safety  so  neglect 
To  dread,  as  lower  ladies  might, 

That  grace  could  meet  with  disrespect. 
Thus  she  with  happy  favor  feeds 
Allegiance  from  a  love  so  high 
That  thence  no  false  conceit  proceeds 

Of  difference  bridged,  or  state  put  by; 
Because,  although  in  act  and  word 

As  lowly  as  a  wife  can  be. 
Her  manners,  when  they  call  me  lord, 

Remind  me  'tis  by  courtesy: 
Not  with  her  least  consent  of  will, 

Which  would  my  proud  affection  hurt, 
But  by  the  noble  style  that  still 
Imputes  an  unattain'd  desert; 
Because  her  gay  and  lofty  brows, 

When  all  is  won  which  hope  can  ask, 
Reflect  a  light  of  hopeless  snows 

That  bright  in  virgin  ether  bask; 
Because,  though  free  of  the  outer  court 

I  am,  this  temple  keeps  its  shrine 
Sacred  to  heaven;  because,  in  short, 
She's  not  and  never  can  be  mine: 

—Coventry  Patmore. 


Borrowed  Trouble. 


In  the  great  State  of  Rhode  Island,  on 

the  way  to  Providence, 
I  came  upon  a  weeping  man  a-sitting  on 
|       a  fence. 

"  Pray  tell  me,  sir,"'  says  I  to  him,  "  what 

causes  you  such  sorrow." 
Says  he  to  me,  "The  troubles  that  I  fear 

will  come  to-morrow." 
Says  I  to  him,  "Land  sakes  alive!  The 

trouble's  with  your  liver!  " 
Says  he  to  me,  "I'm  thinking,  ma'am,  of 

jumping  in  the  river." 
Says  I  to  him,  "  Come  home  with  me  and 

drink  some  bonoset  tea." 
Says  he  to  me,  "No,  thank  you,  ma'am; 

I'd  ruther  stay's  I  be." 
—Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  in  St.  Nicholas. 


"That's  true,"  murmured  Mrs.  Nis- 
trin,  "she  might  not." 

"Then  wouldn't  I  be  an  idiot  to  want 
to  marry?" 

"  Between  you  and  me,   said  the  wi- 
dow, "I  think  you  would." 
****** 

Last  winter  Mrs.  Nistrin  decided 
that  she  would  close  her  house  and  go  to 
California.  She  gave  a  very  gay  little 
dinner  party  before  she  went,  which 
Gister  attended.  He  observed  to  one 
of  the  men  there  that  it  was  almost  a 
pity  Mrs.  Nistrin  was  going  away.  She 
would  be  a  distinct  loss. 

Three  weeks  later  Gister  happened 
to  be  in  California— on  business.  Of 
course  it  was  only  decency  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  Nistrin  while  he  was  there.  She 
was  greatly  surprised  to  see  him,  but 
not  displeased— if  Gister  could  judge. 
She  was  dressed  most  becomingly,  Gis- 
ter noticed,  in  something  pink. 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  business  had 
brought  him.  On  consideration,  thai 
sounded  rather  shopworn.  He  said: 
"  It  seemed  dull  and  cold  in  Chicago- 
after  you  left." 

"I  heard  the  weather  had  been 
rather  disagreeable,"  she  said,  with  a 
queer  look. 

"  I  decided  to  come  on  a  sudden,"  he 
said. 

"That's  the  beauty  of  bachelor  free- 
dom," said  the  widow.  "Now,  if  you 
had  been  married — " 

"I  should  have  stayed  at  home  and 
thought  myself  lucky,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  think  we  had  a  full  grasp  of  that 
subject.  1  was  inclined  to  alter  my 
views— in  fact,  I  have  altered  them." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Nistrin,  "there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  of 
course.  I  think  that  one  great  source 
of  domestic  unhappiness  is  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  married  people  to  realize 
that  whatever  concessions  are  made, 
there  must  be  only  one  real  head  to  the 
family — only  one  decisive  voice.  The 
man  usually  thinks  that  voice  should  be 
his.  The  woman  nowadays  fails  to 
realize  this  as  perhaps  she  should." 

"You've  hit  it  exactly,"  said  Gister. 


Bachelor  Freedom. 


some  form  in  middle  life,  when  an  excess 
of  food  is  not  needed  for  growth  and 
when  the  vital  processes  are  getting 
slower,  so  that  this  excess  cannot  be  so 
rapidly  eliminated  as  it  was  in  earlier 
life,  and  is  thus  stored  up  in  the  tissues 
as  fat. 

Obesity  in  middle  life  is  not  always 
due  to  overeating,  for  it  occurs  not  in- 
frequently in  those  who  are  very  mod- 
erate in  their  indulgence  at  table,  or 
are  even  abstemious.  Then  the  fault  is 
usually  one  of  inheritance,  but  this  does 
not  mean  necessarily  that  the  parents 
or  grandparents  were  corpulent;  they 
may,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  spare, 
but  they  were  gouty  or  suffered  from 
diabetes,  or  gave  some  other  evidence 
that  the  processes  of  nutrition  were  not 
properly  performed. 

Obesity,  diabetes  and  gout  are  inter- 
changeable conditions  in  heredity,  and 
are  all  referable  to  some  nutritional 
fault;  they  are  also,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, interchangeable  conditions  even 
when  not  hereditary — in  that  case  re- 
sulting from  overindulgence  or  unwise 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

After  growth  has  ceased  much  less 
food  is  needed  to  suport  life  and  make 
up  for  the  ordinary  waste,  yet  there  is 
seldom  at  this  time  any  reduction  made 
in  the  quantity  of  food  taken. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  obesity,  called 
usually  the  plethoric  and  the  anemic 
The  plethoric,  which  is  the  common 
form  in  men,  is  due  to  the  taking  of  too 
much  food  of  all  kinds;  the  anemic 
from  which  women  suffer  more  often 
than  men,  is  due  rather  to  the  eating, 
not  of  too  much  food,  but  of  improper 
kinds  of  food — of  sweets,  candy,  cakes 
and  the  like. 

It  is  almost  always  possible  to  reduce 
flesh  and  to  prevent  its  further  accumu 
lation,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  and  is 
seldom  agreeable.  A  curb  must  be  put 
on  the  appetite,  whether  for  quantity 
or  for  quality  of  food.  Habits  of  indo- 
lence must  be  overcome,  and  often  the 
struggle  must  be  kept  up  for  the  rest 
of  life.  A  good  figure,  like  liberty,  is 
to  be  had  only  at  the  price  of  eternal 
vigilance. 


Gister  had  always  declared  that  a 
man  was  foolish  to  marry.  He  gave 
the  usual  selfish  bachelor  reasons— 
namely,  that  a  man  who  married  sac- 
rificed his  comfort,  resigned  his  inde- 
pendence, increased  his  responsibilities 
and  took  long  chances  on  unhappiness 
into  the  bargain.  His  observation  had 
convinced  him  that  nine  men  out  of  ten 
who  married  were  unhappy.  "They 
put  the  best  face  on  it  that  they  can,  of 
course,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Nistrin  early  in 
their  acquaintance.  1 '  Some  men  I  k  now 
pretend  to  like  it.  I  have  had  them 
come  crowing  over  me,  even." 

Mrs.  Nistrin  laughed.  Mrs.  Nistrin 
was  a  widow  and  a  very  clever  and  en- 
tertaining woman.  Gister  used  rather 
to  enjoy  the  evenings  he  spent  at  her 
house. 

.  "What  could  I  gain  by  marrying?" 
continued  Gister,  addressing  the  widow. 
"I  have  my  apartments,  where  I  am 
pot  disturbed  by  any  of  the  usual  do- 
mestic nuisances.  A  child  would  not 
be  allowed  in  the  building  for  any  con- 
sideration on  earth.  My  housekeeper 
puts  everything  in  order  for  me  while  I 
am  downtown — sees  to  my  linen,  does 
what  necessary  mending  there  is  to  do, 
and  my  man  attends  to  the  rest.  If  I 
want  to  dine  at  home  I  make  my  selec- 
tion from  the  cafe  menu  and  have  it  sent 
up  on  a  dumbwaiter  in  my  own  service 
and  Sigmund  serves  it.  If  I  want  to 
dine  out  I  have  my  choice  of  no  fewer 
than  eight  decent  places  in  this  city.  I 
have  comfort.    I  have  peace." 

"What  a  very  fortunate  man  you 
are!"  said  Mrs.  Nistrin. 

"Don't  you  think  that  I  would  show 
very  doubtful  judgment  to  change  this 
for  the  joys  of  matrimony?" 

"I  think  you  would  be  very  foolish  in- 
deed," said  Mrs.  Nistrin. 

"Not  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  your  fascinating  sex,"  contin- 
ued Gister.  "I  think  I  show  that  best 
by  remaining  single.  If  I  were  mar- 
ried I  might  be  denied  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  calling  upon  you,  for  in- 
stance— my  wife  might  not  like  it." 


"I'm  one  of  those  women,"  said  Mrs. 
Nistrin.  "I'm  used  to  having  my  way 
and  I  intend  to  have  it  always.  My 
husband,  if  ever  I  married  again,  could 
have  the  management  of  his  business, 
and  that  would  have  to  satisfy  him." 

Gister  coughed  behind  his  hand  and 
was  silent  for  a  moment.  "That  would 
satisfy  me,"  he  said  presently. 

"No?"  said  Mrs.  Nistrin. 

"  With  a  certain  woman." 

"And  how  about  your  comforts — 
your  peace?" 

"I  would  have  more  than  comfort. 
I  would  have  bliss." 

"You  couldn't  discharge  your  wife, 
you  know,  if  she  displeased  you." 

"I  would  never  want  to,"  said  Gis- 
ter. 

"  You  would  have  to  dine  at  home  al- 
ways.   If  you  went  out  or  came  in  at 
any  unusual  hour  you  would  be  ques 
tioned." 

"I  would  never  go  out.  As  for  din- 
ing at  home — oh,  what  a  word  that  is — 
home!  I  am  forty-eight,  Melissa,  and  1 
never  had  a  home.  You've  got  to  make 
one  for  me.  That's  what  I  came  here  to 
say." 

"  But  suppose  you  wanted  to  relax 
with  a  little  romance?    Suppose  your 
mood  demanded  variety  of  companion 
ship  and  you  were  limited — " 

"Oh!"  cried  Gister.  "You  are  the 
universal  encyclopaedia  of  philosophy 
and  romance  and  all  knowledge,  the 
epitome  of  your  sex,  the — " 

"Stop!"  commanded  the  widow,  with 
her  hands  to  her  ears.  "  I  believe  you 
were  right  about  men  being  idiots — who 
thought  of  marrying.  But — I — well,  I 
prefer  you  as  an  idiot." — Chicago  News. 


Obesity. 

The  tendency  to  put  on  fat  may  be 
congenital  or  acquired;  that  is  to  say, 
it  may  be  due  to  some  inherited  nutri 
tional  fault,  or  it  may  be  the  direct 
result  of  overeating,  or  the  eating  of 
an  undue  proportion  of  fat-forming 
foods.  It  may  manifest  itself  in  child- 
hood or  early  adult  life,  and  is  then  in 
most  case9  an  inherited  condition;  but 
usually  it  first  shows  itself  iu  trouble 


Treatment  for  Hair  and  Skin. 


If  the  hair  is  brittle,  if  it  is  inclined  to 
be  discolored,  if  there  are  gray  hairs 
or  if  there  is  a  roughness  of  the  scalp 
a  little  treatment  is  necessary.  Take 
as  much  sweet  oil  as  will  fill  a  thimble 
half  full.  Castor  oil  is  better,  but  its 
odor  is  disagreeable. 

Set  the  thimble  in  the  mouth  of 
bottle  filled  with  hot  water,  to  keep 
the  oil  warm,  and  massage  the  scalp 
every  night.  Part  the  hair,  dip  the 
finger  tips  in  the  oil  and  gently  spat  the 
scalp. 

Do  not  get  a  particle  of  oil  upon  the 
hair,  but  touch  the  scalp  daintily  and 
lightly.  Less  than  half  a  thimbleful  of 
sweet  oil  will  thoroughly  massage  the 
scalp. 

Hair  that  is  discolored  can  be  re 
stored  by  a  hot-water  shampoo.  In 
the  water  put  a  little  powdered  borax 

If  the  hair  is  naturally  red,  it  can 
be  benefited  by  a  shampoo  of  henna 
Take  ten  cents'  worth  of  henna  leaves 
and  steep  them,  making  a  tea  out 
them,    bhampoo  the  hair,  then  bathe 
it  in  the  henna  tea.    Then  let  it  dry 
It  will  be  a  lovely  red,  provided  you  do 
it  properly. 

Hair  that  is  a  golden  blond  is  some 
times  dull  in  the  fall,  and,  to  restore  it 
pure  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  neces 
sary.  Do  not  use  any  ammonia,  just 
the  pure  peroxide.  But  be  careful,  for 
it  will  turn  the  hair  blond.  It  should 
be  used  only  by  natural  blondes  whose 
hair  is  discolored  by  the  sun,  and  by 
lack  of  care  during  the  summer. 

Hair  that  is  too  bright  and  red  can 
be  darkened  by  steeping  it  in  a  decoc 
tion  of  tea  leaves. 

The  skin  is  not  so  easily  restored 
The  first  treatment  is  an  internal  one 
Eat  plenty  of  fruit,  but  the  diet  mus 
not  be  changed  too  suddenly. 

For  a  clear  skin,  a  Vienna  docto 
gives  a  teaspoonful  of  phosphate 
soda  every  morning  before  breakfast 
in  a  glass  of  hot  water.    At  night,  th 
last  thing  he  has  his  patient  eat  a  dish 
of  stewed  fruit,  not  raw,  but  cooked 
always. 

The  facial  bath  is  a  necessity,  and 


for  this  there  is  nothing  quite  the  equal 
of  the  carbolated  bath. 
Take  a  big  bowl  of  warm  water  and 
rop  a  little  carbolic  acid  into  it.  One 
thin-skinned  woman  used  ten  drops  to 
quart  of  water.    Another,  whose  skin 
more  delicate,  put  ten  drops  in  a 
whole  gallon.    It  should  be  used  cau- 
tiously at  first,  until  you  know  the 
quantities. 

It  acts  as  an  antiseptic  upon  the 
skin.  It  wakes  it  up,  and  makes  it 
tingle.  It  destroys  the  microbes  in  the 
dust  that  settles  in  the  pores,  and  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  things 
that  could  be  used  for  the  skin  as  a  re- 
stora-tive. 

There  are  other  good  things  for  the 
skin.  There  is  carbolated  vaseline, 
which  restores  the  lips.  And  there  is 
benzoinate  cold  cream.  There  are  let- 
tuce and  cucumber  creams,  all  of  which 
can  easily  be  made  at  home  from  home 
formulas,  which  will  cure  the  skin  no 
matter  how  badly  chapped  and  sun- 
burned it  may  be. 

A  woman's  lips  should  never  be  neg- 
lected for  they  will  become  shapeless  if 
they  are  not  cared  for.  Rub  them 
every  night  with  camphorated  ice, 
made  from  a  Southern  recipe. 

Take  mutton  tallow  and  melt  it,  let 
there  be  just  enough  to  fill  an  empty 
egg  shell,  into  this  sift  a  pinch  of  pow- 
dered camphor  and  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
oil  of  sweet  almonds.  Beat  gently  as  it 
cools,  and  when  half  cool  pour  into  an 
egg  shell.  It  will  keep  well  in  the 
shell. 

The  care  of  the  face  and  how  to  wash 
it  with  cold  cream  deserves  a  chapter 
by  itself.  You  can  do  the  face  an  injury 
by  smearing  on  grease  or  you  can  do  it 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

There  is  a  trick  in  washing  the  face 
with  cold  cream.  Done  in  the  right 
way  it  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
skin,  but  done  in  the  wrong  way  it  is  of 
no  benefit  at  all  and  what  is  more,  it 
wastes  the  cream,  if  nothing  worse. 

All  old  bits  of  linen  should  be  saved. 
Old  linen  handkerchiefs,  odd  soft  pieces 
of  pillow  casings  and  even  the  tag  ends 
of  old  linen  table  napkins,  soft  and  with- 
out a  particle  of  starch  or  stiffness  left 
in  them,  are  proper  implements  for  the 
face.  Toweling,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
bad.  The  use  of  a  towel  on  the  face 
will  coarsen  the  skin,  and  if  the  towel 
be  rough,  it  will  bring  out  the  tiny  red 
veins,  which  are  a  blemish. 

Do  not  use  bath  towels  or  any  other 
coarse  substance  on  the  face.  Reserve 
for  this  purpose  the  softest  bits  of  old 
handkerchiefs  you  can  find. 

To  wash  the  face  with  cold  cream, 
begin  by  dashing  a  little  hot  water  into 
the  face.  Use  the  hands  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  no  soap.  Apply  handfuls  of 
water  to  the  countenance,  holding  it> 
there  a  minute  to  heat  the  face. 

Now  let  the  skin  dry,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, mop  it  a  little  with  a  soft  cloth, 
but  do  not  rub  it.  Then  take  the  jar  of 
cold  cream  and  take  a  little  out  with  & 
ladle.  Do  not  form  the  habit  of  dipping 
your  fingers  in  the  cold  cream  jar. 

Put  some  cold  cream  in  the  palm  of 
each  hand  and  rub  it  on  the  face,  going 
over  your  features  with  the  palms  of 
your  hands,  and  then  with  your  finger 
tips.  Work  slowly,  treating  the  skin  to 
a  sort  of  massage.  Apply  the  cream 
until  the  whole  face  is  shiny  and  each 
little  crevice  and  pore  is  full. 

It  cannot  be  done  in  a  minute.  One 
of  the  faults  of  the  woman  who  tries  to 
improve  her  skin  is  that  she  endeavors 
to  do  in  a  few  minutes  the  work  which 
should  take  her  several  times  as  long. 

The  face  is  now  a  brilliant  color.  It 
glows  brightly,  and  there  is  not  an  inch 


of 


Are  you  fond  of 
your  face?  If  so, 
use  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.    Free  trial  sample 
for  2 -cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 
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that  is  not  massaged  with  the  cream. 
So  far,  so  good. 

A  face  specialist  declares  that  she 
cannot  cleanse  the  face  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  Certainly  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  leave  the  cream  on  the  face  fifteen 
minutes. 

Now  comes  the  actual  cleansing.  Re- 
move the  superfluous  cream  with  a  soft 
cloth  or  bit  of  rag.  Then  apply  more 
cream.  This  time  put  it  on  thick.  Ap- 
ply it  in  a  heavy  layer  and  wipe  it  off 
again,  working  as  though  one  were  tak- 
ing off  the  dirt. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  as  to  the 
consistency  of  the  cold  cream  that  is 
used.  The  cream  should  be  very  thin. 
In  fact,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  great  deal 
thicker  than  cream  of  milk — it  should 
be  just  about  like  the  heavy,  thick 
sweet  cream  which  is  used  upon  the 
table. 

Go  over  the  face  with  this  several 
times  until  it  is  clean.  Do  not  use 
strength,  but  work  slowly  and  softly 
with  a  bit  of  old  cotton  or  old  linen. 
That  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  cleansing 
the  face — namely,  not  to  injure  the  skiu. 

If  the  cold  cream  still  remains  thick 
and  sticky  and  heavy,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  warm  it  a  little.  Women  whose 
faces  are  wrinkled  can  get  quicker  and 
better  results  by  using  a  warm,  thin 
cream.  It  works  into  the  pores  better 
and  will  plump  out  the  cheeks  sooner 
and  better  than  if  it  were  a  thick, 
heavy  cream. 

Warming  the  cold  cream  is  so  im- 
portant that  many  a  woman  keeps  a 
little  electric  stove  handy  upon  her 
dressing  table.  The  jar  of  cream  can 
be  set  upon  it  an  instant  and  heated. 
While  heating,  stir  it  with  the  little 
ladle,  which  comes  for  the  purpose.  A 
tiny  Isilver  coffee  spoon  will  do  nicely. 

Cold  cream  that  is  too  thick,  or  which 
grows  thick  after  it  has  stood  awhile, 
can  be  thinned  by  warming  it  and  add- 
ing a  little  almond  oil.  Heat  in  a  dou- 
ble boiler,  add  the  almond  oil,  stir  well, 
take  it  off  the  stove  and  keep  stirring 
as  it  cools.  It  should  be  beaten  almost 
to  a  white  froth. 

While  it  is  cooling  a  few  drops  of 
benzoin  can  be  added,  if  one  has  an  oily 
skin,  and  if  the  skin  be  in  extra  bad 
condition  it  is  well  to  add  a  few  grains 
of  borax  powder,  which  is  softening. 

Dainty  women  like  a  perfumed  cream. 
So  it  is  well  to  add  a  few  drops  of  attar 
of  rose.  Or,  if  the  attar  of  rose  be  too 
expensive,  one  can  substitute  the  oil  of 
rose  geranium,  which  is  almost  as  good, 
or  the  oil  of  lavender  or  a  little  berga- 
mot.  The  home-made  cream  can  be 
made  delicious  by  adding  these  per- 
fumes.— N.  Y.  Sun. 


Asparagus  Freshened  in  Water. 

(From  United  States  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Murphy,  Frankfort,  Germany. 

A  warm  discussion  has  been  going  on 
for  many  years  in  Germany  as  to 
whether  purchasers  suffer  from  the 
dealers'  practice  of  submerging 
asparagus  in  water  to  prevent  its 
withering  or  hardening.  The  plea  of 
the  dealers  has  been  that  soaking 
asparagus  in  water  merely  keeps  it 
fresh  in  appearance  without  either 
lessening  its  alimentary  value  or  in- 
creasing its  weight. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  dis- 
cussion the  Gardeners'  Union  deter- 
mined to  submit  the  question  to  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Experimental  Institute  at 
Ceisenheim  on  the  Rhine.  Accordiug 
to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Doctors 
Windisch  and  Schmidt  have  completed 
the  experiments  with  surprising  re- 
sults. It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  absorption  of  water  by  submerged 
asparagus  is  not  inconsiderable,  the 
weight  being  increased  about  10%  in 
two. days.  Moreover  it  loses  some  of 
its  nutritious  components,  especially 
those  containing  nitrogen  and  mineral 
matter. 

The  results  of  experiments  with 
asparagus  whose  cut  surfaces  had  been 
coated  with  paraffin  were  exceedingly 
interesting.  Contrary  to  expectations, 
it  was  found  that  asparagus  thus 
treated  absorbed  considerably  more 
water  and  lost  much  less  of  its  alimen- 
tary value  than  that  which  was  placed 
in  water  without  first  being  coated 
with  paraffin  where  it  had  been  cut. 

Thus  it  has  at  last  been  authorita- 


tively established  that  the  practice  of 
keeping  asparagus  fresh  by  placing  it 
in  water  not  only  lessens  its  value  as 
food,  but  also  defrauds  the  purchaser 
by  increasing  its  weight. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Ragamuffins. —  Roll  out  cream  of 
tartar  biscuit  dough  into  a  half-inch 
thick  sheet.  Spread  with  butter  and 
sprinkle  profusely  with  maple  sugar. 
Over  this  shake  a  little  cinnamon;  then 
cut  into  strips  about  an  inch  wide  and 
roll  each  one  up  tightly.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Nut  Croquettes. — Take  two  cupfuls 
of  mashed  potato,  one-half  cupful  of 
grated  cracker  crumbs  and  the  same  of 
chopped  parsley.  Mix  thoroughly  to- 
gether, using  the  necessary  quantity  of 
sweet  milk,  or,  better,  cream.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  add  three  table- 
spoonfuls  melted  butter  and  beat  in 
two  eggs.  Form  into  croquettes,  dip 
in  beaten  egg,  roll  in  fine  cracker  or 
breadcrumbs  and  fry  in  hot  lard. 
Serve  very  hot  with  tomato  sauce. 

Onion  Stew. — Peel  the  onions,  slice 
and  let  them  stand  in  cold  water  half 
an  hour.  Put  them  on  in  fresh,  cold 
water  and  let  boil  three  minutes,  then 
pour  off  the  water,  add  more,  let  it 
boil  the  same  as  before,  and  repeat  this 
three  times.  In  the  fourth  water  let 
them  cook  until  tender,  strain  and  put 
in  milk;  season  with  butter,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste;  thicken  with  a  little  flour. 

A  Simple  Salad. — A  salad,  which  is 
as  refreshing  as  it  is  simple,  is  made  by 
turning  the  contents  of  a  can  of  Lima 
beans  into  a  salad  bowl  bedded  with 
crisp  lettuce  leaves.  Serve  with  a 
dressing  made  as  follows  :  Beat  one 
egg  and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  to- 
gether until  foamy.  Add  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  mustard  (powdered),  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Put  on  the  fire  and  keep 
constantly  stirring  until  it  thickens, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


From  a  purely  sanitary  standpoint 
there  is  no  washboard  equal  to  the  one 
made  of  glass  —  especially  if  there  is 
sickness  in  the  house. 

It  seems  a  pity  to  throw  away  a  good 
part  of  a  bunch  of  parsley,  yet  in  small 
families  it  is  often  hard  to  use  it  all 
before  it  withers  and  turns  yellow.  It 
is  said  that  the  sprays  will  keep  per- 
fectly if  put  in  a  fruit  jar  with  layers  of 
salt. 

The  bluish  color  on  pianos  is  caused 
by  the  action  of  damp  air  on  the  polish. 
Rub  the  surface  thoroughly  with  a  bit 
of  chamois  moistened  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  sweet  oil,  and  finish  by  going 
over  it  with  the  bare  hand.  No  polish- 
ing material  is  equal  to  the  hand  for 
fine  surfaces. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  an 
excellent  cement  for  china:  Soak  two 
drams  of  cut  isinglass  in  two  ounces  of 
water  for  twenty-four  hours;  boil  down 
to  one  ounce,  add  one  ounce  of  spirit  of 
wine,  and  strain  through  linen.  Mix 
this  while  hot  with  a  solution  of  one 
dram  mastic  in  one  ounce  of  rectified 
spirit,  triturate  thoroughly  with  a  half 
dram  of  powdered  gum  ammoniac. 


When  Yovir  Joints 
Are  Stiff 

and  muscles  sore  from  cold  or  rheu- 
matism, when  you  slip  and  sprain  a 
joint,  strain  your  side  or  bruise  your- 
self, Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  will  take 
out  the  soreness  and  fix  you  right  in 
a  jiffy.  Always  have  it  with  you,  and 
use  it  freely.  USE 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No«.  5  5-57.5  9.6  I  First  St.,  San  Francisoo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  *  OO  Portland.  Or. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


iOy2%  Ammonia, 

18%  Bone  Phosphate, 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


Also  Fruit  Growers  and  Ranchmen 

who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  Is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO., 

601-2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 

Cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

For  the  six  months  ending  Decembers,  P04,  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  on  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  departmentof  this  company,  as  follows:  On 
term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  an- 
num, and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  January  3,  1905. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  we.t  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANC. SCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Frts't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  136;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  ot 
AFBiying  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Olroular. 


SUGAR 

/2<t  alb.) 

One  Order  to  One  Family 

To  compel  tha  quick  introduction  of  oar  un- 
matched QUALITY  GROCERIES  Into  every 
homo,  we  will  tell  one  order  to  one  famllr  of  our 
POPULAR  SPECIAL  COMBINATION  NO.  61 
t"'  $8  SO.  Freljht  .bipmenu  packed  ul  de- 
livered free  to  Sao  Franoiaoo  depota. 

51  lbs.  best  Granulated  Cane 
Sucrar,  white  and  dry  „I1.00 

18  lbs.  new  fancy  head  Table 
Kice,  very  best  1.00 

101b.  pail  Pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex„  1.00 

5  lbs.  fancy  English  Breakfast 
Uncolored  Japan,  Spider  Leg, 
Oolongor  Ceylon  Tea.  76c  grd.  2.60 

6  lbs.  Mocha  and  Java  Coffee, 
roast  or  ground,  40c  grade   1.50 

5  lbs.  Pure  Baking  Powder, 
Eastern  "Cream"  1.50 

Everything  Guaranteed—  Money  Back.  Trial 
■ample  of  any  Item  mailed  free. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

25  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
182  Page  Catalogne  Mailed  Free  on  request. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3!4-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  fc>y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,      FRESNO,      LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


ITS 


STOPPED  FREE 

Permanently  Cured  by 

DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
NERVE  RESTORER 


CI 

■I    CONSULTATION,  personal  or  bj  mall,  treatise  and 

§         ft?  TRIAL.  BOTTLE  FREE 
HPermanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  wl.ef.for  all 
NasToua  Dikorpbkx,  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus ■ 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      Founded  1871. 
■W!  8  H  KIINF  111  93t  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA  FOR  10* 


i  The  Western  Kini>ire"  a  32-page  mag- 
Uazineof  the  wonderful  industrial  development, 
horticultural  pursuits  and  stories  of  adventure  or 
the  Pacific  Coast.  6  months  trial  for  only  10  cents 
Empire  Pub.  Co.,  73  Times  Block.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

fHPiD  nATD  C,  California,  Washington, 
»wl  ICrlr  •V'*  I  L-J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold troodseHher  toorfrom  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  tree.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
G  17  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q  865  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

U  336  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  .January  4,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
May. 

Wednesday   11  13%®\  \4% 

Thursday   1  12'i@l  14?„ 

Friday   1  15^@I  13S 

Saturday   1  13",fa.l  14* 

Monday  *  ®  

Tuesday   1  15>i 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   45Jf@45«  45'„®J5K 

Thursday   45V.i  45W        4.v  ,  .i  45\ 

Friday  45=k.®45:1»         46  @45?K 

Saturday   45H@45'»  45£@45«4 

Monday  * — -®    @  

Tuesday   45S(§f44W  45^@4b 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  190b.  Dec.  1905. 

Thursday  II  44'irffil  MM 

Friday   1  44   @1  44% 

Saturday   1  44%®  

Monday  *  ®  

Tuesday    1  45  pi  45* 

Wednesday   1  4f>H@\  46% 

«  Holiday. 

Wheat. 

There  has  been  another  quiet  week  in 
the  wheat  trade.  There  was  practically 
nothing  done  Saturday,  and  Monday  be- 
ing- a  holiday,  the  grain  exchanges 
throughout  the  country  stood  adjourned. 
Values  have  shown  little  change,  but  the 
market  has  ruled  firm.  One  full  cargo  of 
.'1,332  tons  wheat,  valued  at  $98,637,  was 
cleared  for  Europe  the  past  week,  making 
five  clearances  for  month  of  December, 
aggregating  11,260  tons,  value  $335,242. 
For  the  six  months  ended  Jan.  1  there 
were  20  wheat  clearances  from  this  port, 
footing  up  33,017  tons,  value  $1)65,400. 
This  is  a  little  larger  than  for  correspond- 
ing time  of  1903,  but  is  a  light  showing  as 
compared  with  previous  years.  The 
wheat  crop  of  France  for  1903-04  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  at 
296,637,560  bushels,  by  the  Bulletin  des 
Halles  at  302,617,927  bushels,  and  by  the 
National  Millers  Association  at  313,180,174 
bushels.  Consul  Thackara  of  Havre,  on 
the  question  of  supplies,  says:  "The  av- 
erage consumption  of  wheat  in  France  for 
all  purposes,  including  sowing,  is  esti- 
mated at  349,000,000  bushels.  Taking  the 
estimate  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
there  appears  to  be  a  deficit  of  over  52,- 
000,000  bushefs,  but  as  the  reserve  stocks 
are  estimated  at  56,750,000  bushels,  it  is 
probable  that  France  will  not  have  to  im- 
port large  quantities  of  foreign  wheat  to 
supply  the  home  demand.'"  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  issues 
the  following  statement  of  the  1904  crop  in 
this  country: 

Winter  wheat  acreage   26.865.P55 

Winter  wheat  crop,  bushels   332,985,346 

Winter  wheat,  value  $325,611,373 

Spring  wheat  acreage   17,269,020 

Spring  wheat  crop,  bushels   217,464,171 

Spring  wheat,  value  1184,875,501 

California  Milling  II  50   @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  42% 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  40  ®1  50 

PRICES  Or  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  |1.44®1.4<3*. 

December,  1905,  delivery,  t — — @  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  $1.4ii>4®l.4ti*;  December, 
1905.  I1.32M  bid,  11.33  asked. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Llv.  quotations   -s-d®-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   12(4®— s  15®— s 

Local  market   II  35@1  37%      »1  40®1  45 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  Dec.  1  and  Jan.  1: 


Tons.  Dec  1. 

Wheat  47.086 

Barley  35,662 

Oats   4,036 

Corn   467 

•Including  2»,40"  tons  at  Port  Costa,  22.48Htons  at 
Stockton. 

tlncluding  11,320  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
Stockton. 


Jan.  1. 
*46,280 
t2l,9»f 
3,254 
431 


759  tons  at 


Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  806 
tons  for  the  month  of  December.  A  year 
ago  there  were  43,095  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 

Flour. 

Trade  is  of  light  volume,  but  stocks  and 
offerings  of  desirable  qualities  are  of  quite 
moderate  proportions,  and  current  values 
on  good  to  choice  Hour  are  being  well 
maintained,  quotations  remaining  as  last 
noted.  Much  of  the  flour  now  in  stock 
here  is  the  product  of  outside  mills. 

SuperUne,  lower  grades  13  25  ®3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  Jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Demand  has  been  fairly  light,  both  for 


shipment  and  on  local  account,  and  the 
market  has  presented  a  very  firm  tone,  al- 
though in  quotable  values  there  were  no 
appreciable  changes.  Two  steamers  clear- 
ing the  past  week  for  Japan  carried  4000 
tons  of  this  cereal,  valued  at  $94,000.  Ship- 
ments of  barley  from  this  port  for  the  past 
six  months  aggregate  72,000  tons,  being 
100,000  tons  less  than  for  corresponding 
time  in  1903,  and  82,000  tons  less  than  for 
last  six  months  of  1902.  Stocks  in  the 
State,  however,  will  not  admit  of  as  lib- 
eral exports  as  for  the  two  preceding 
years.  Prices  are  a  little  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  and  may  harden  further  as  the 
season  advances.  There  is  certainly  noth- 
ing at  present  to  warrant  anticipating  the 
development  of  any  weakness  during  the 
next  four  or  five  months. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  11  13*@1  15 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  11*@1  12% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  17H@1  M 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  05  ®1  10 

Oats. 

Market  shows  healthy  condition,  with 
offerings  light  and  demand  more  than 
ordinarily  good  for  this  date.  A  ship- 
ment of  1500  tons  was  cleared  Saturday 
last  per  steamer  M.  S.  Dollar  for  Japan. 
This  is  one  of  the  heaviest  single  ship- 
ments of  oats  every  made  from  this  port. 
Total  previous  shipments  for  the  entire 
season  to  date  foot  up  less  than  900  tons. 
Shipments  for  the  last  six  months  of  1903 
were  only  700  tons. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  45  @1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  32%®\  37% 

Milling   1  40   @1  50 

Black  oats   1  30  ®1  65 

Red.  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  50 

Corn. 

Market  is  tolerably  well  stocked  with 
new  crop  Large  Yellow  and  White,  and 
for  the  general  run  of  offerings  of  above 
varieties  is  not  showing  any  special  firm- 
ness. Small  Yellow  is  in  comparatively 
light  supply  and  is  being  held  at  tolera- 
bly stiff  prices.  The  Government  reports 
the  acreage  of  the  1904  crop  in  United 
States  at  92,231,581;  yield,  2,467.486,934 
bushels:  value,  $1,087,461,440. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  25  @1  35 

Large  Yellow   1  25  @1  35 

Small  Yellow   1  60  ®1  75 

Egyptian  White      ®  

Egyptian  Brown     ®  

Eastern,  sacked   1  25  ®1  30 

Kye. 

Not  much  coming  forward.  Market  is 
firm  at  the  quotations. 

Good  to  choice  II  42>4@1  47H 

Buckwheat. 

Most  of  this  season's  crop  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  millers  and  is  being  steadily 
held. 

Good  to  choice  II  75  @2  00 

Henna. 

Market  is  quiet  and  shows  much  the 
same  general  condition  as  at  date  of  last 
report.  Good  to  choice  beans  are  being 
held  with  confidence,  with  stocks  of  the 
same  by  no  means  heavy.  There  are 
damaged  beans  on  the  market  which 
holders  are  anxious  to  unload  at  prices 
which  would  seem  to  make  them  a  bar- 
gain where  they  could  be  utilized  for  any 
purpose.  It  is  said  beans  in  their  natural 
dried  state  make  good  feed  for  sheep 
where  well  scattered  over  the  ground. 
Sales  of  these  damaged  beans  are  mainly 
within  range  of  $10  to  $20  per  ton  whole- 
sale. Limas  are  slightly  easier,  in  con- 
sequence of  rains  south. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs  12  90  ®3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   S  15  ®3  30 

Large  White   2  35  @2  60 

Pinks   3  00  @3  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  85 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   4  00  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  10  @4  20 

Black-eye  Beans   2  40  @2  55 

Dried  Feu, 

Same  inactive  market  previously  noted. 
Offerings  are  light  and  mostly  more  or 
lers  damp  or  otherwise  faulty. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   @3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small   3  00  (S3  25 

Niles   1  25  ®|  75 

Hope. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  much  doing  on 
local  account,  but  there  has  been  lately 
considerable  outward  movement.  A 
steamer  sailing  the  past  week  for  the 
Orient  carried  19, 150  lbs.  hops  for  India. 
Offerings  are  not  heavy,  and  holders  as  a 
rule  are  not  exerting  any  undue  pressure 
to  realize.  The  New  York  Producers' 
Price  Current  says:  "Absolute  quiet 
prevails  in  the  hop  market.  From  the 
country  markets  in  this  State  only  occa- 
sional sales  are  heard.  Brewers  are  buy- 
ing nothing  whatever,  but  nevertheless 
dealers  seem  to  have  confidence  in  the 
situation  and  expect  that  with  the  turn  of 
the  year  more  activity  will  result.  In 
Germany  reports  indicate  very  quiet  mar- 
kets, with  declining  prices.  English  mar- 
kets also  report  very  quiet  trading.  Prices 
here  remain  unchanged."     The  Santa 


Rosa  Press  -  Democrat,  under  date  of 
Jan.  1,  says  30  cents  per  lb.  was  freely 
offered  for  hops  on  the  streets  of  Santa 
Rosa  on  Saturday,  and  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  no  sales  were  reported  at  that 
figure.  The  Press  -  Democrat  was  in- 
formed by  a  well-known  local  buyer,  and 
a  man  who  would  have  paid  30  cents  for 
hops  on  Saturday  if  he  could  have  bought, 
that  the  figure  named  was  offered  to  a 
number  of  growers.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  some  sixteen  hundred  bales  of 
hops  in  Sonoma  county  at  the  present 
time. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  26  @30 

Wool. 

The  local  market  is  in  the  same  in- 
active condition  as  previously  noted. 
The  wool  of  1904  clips  is  now  nearly  all  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
so  there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  any 
wholesale  transfers  from  first  hands  until 
next  clip  comes  upon  the  market.  Much 
of  the  1905  wool  has  been  already  con- 
tracted for  and  at  better  prices  than  have 
prevailed  the  past  year.  Values  at  present 
are  not  clearly  defined.  Quotations  are 
based  on  latest  business  in  last  year's 
wools. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  23  @— 

Northern,  defective  17  ®21 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  ®23 

Nevada  16  ®2I 

WALL. 

Northern  15  @19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  13  ®16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          9  @ll 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   9  @14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

A  heavy  shipment  of  hay  was  made 
from  here  the  past  week,  the  steamer 
M.  S.  Dollar,  clearing  Saturday  for  Japan, 
carrying  27,000  bales.  While  this  afforded 
a  little  relief  to  the  congested  condition  of 
the  market,  stocks  and  offerings  continue 
heavy  and  ahead  of  immediate  require- 
ments. In  the  matter  of  quotable  values, 
the  market  is  without  improvement. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  113  00   ®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00  ®  13  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  13  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00  @  10  00 

Barley   9  00   ®  11  00 

Alfalfa   9  00  <a  11  50 

Clover   7  00   ®   9  00 

Stock  hay   6  00  @  7  00 

Compressed   11  00  @  14  00 

Straw,  $  bale   40  @  55 

Mlllstoffi. 

Bran  was  in  fairly  liberal  receipt,  but 
was  mostly  placed  prior  arrival  and  there 
was  no  appreciable  weakening  in  values. 
Middlings  were  in  only  moderate  stock 
and  were  in  the  main  steadily  held.  Mar- 
ket for  Rolled  Barley  was  firm  at  pre- 
viously quoted  values.  Milled  Corn  pro- 
ducts are  inclining  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Bran,  $  ton  11W  00  @  21  00 

Middlings   25  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  00  @  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   24  00  @  24  50 

Cornmeal   31  00  @  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   81  50  @  32  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50  @  33  00 

Seeds. 

Alfalfa  is  in  fair  supply. -and  market  for 
same  is  easy  in  tone;  spot  stocks  include 
both  California  and  Utah  product,  but 
the  imported  article  is  most  in  evidence. 
For  Mustard  Seed  there  is  no  very  active 
inquiry  and  not  much  offering. 

Flax   II  75   @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   @  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  ®  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  ®13* 

Canary   6%®  6% 

Rape   Hi®  2% 

Hemp   8H@— 

Timothy   5  ®  b% 

Honey. 

Market  is  quiet  and  not  noteworthy  for 
strength.  Although  stocks  here  and 
throughout  the  interior  are  light,  there 
is  little  inquiry,  either  for  shipment  or  on 
local  account.  There  is  strong  proba- 
bility, however,  that  the  Spring  trade 
will  absorb  the  light  stocks  remaining. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  6% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4V,®  h% 

Extracted,  Amber   3\®  4<4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   8  ®  3% 

White  Comb,  1-frames  U%®12% 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Reeswax. 

Moderate  quantities  are  going  outward. 
Offerings  are  of  quite  limited  volume. 

Good  to  choice,  light  »  lb  29  @30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  stork  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  has  been  without  ma- 
terial change  since  last  report;  stocks 
were  ample  for  the  demand,  which  was 
only  moderate.  Veal  was  in  fairly  liberal 
supply  and  tendency  was  to  weakness,  al- 
though there  was  no  pronounced  change 
in  the  quotable  range  of  prices.  Mutton 
sold  at  generally  unchanged  figures,  but 
only  for  choice  did  the  market  show  any 
firmness.  Lamb  was  not  in  heavy  re- 
ceipt, but  offerings  were  ample,  values 
remaining  steady.  Hogs  were  not  quot- 
ably  lower,  but  not  many  were  required 
to  satisfy  the  demand  at  full  figures. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 


command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  B>   8*4®  6* 

Beef ,  2nd  quality   b%®  6 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4%®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6^@7Hc;  wethers   7  @  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  250  fts   54®  54 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  260  pounds   44®  4* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4%®  5 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   6%®  8 

Veal,  small,  >  ir.   8  ®  9% 

Lamb,  V  lb   S%®  t% 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Sound  Hides  are  in  good  request  at  cur- 
rent rates.  There  is  a  fair  movement  in 
Pelts  and  Tallow  at  quotably  unchanged 
values. 

Nothing  but  select  bides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @11      —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....—  @10  ®9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         9  @10  S%®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs..—  @10  —  ®9 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  9%@\0       8(4®  9 

Stags   7  ®  7%     6  ®  6% 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @1C*  —  ®  $% 

Wet  Salted  Veal  11  ®l\%   10  ®10% 

Wet  Salted  Calf  U%@V2%  10*@11* 

Dry  Hides  17K®18  16%®\7 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  @15     —  ®13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @20     —  ®18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin  1  25®  1  75 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   9)@1  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  S  60®  

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  small  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4V4 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2%®3% 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

Market  is  dull  and  without  interesting 
feature.  Asking  prices  remain  practically 
the  same  as  last  quoted. 

Bean  Bags  •  4*®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton     t%®1% 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5^@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5*® — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.  6  |S)6H 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tt>   32  @ — 

Wool  Sacks.  3 Kb   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Considering  that  it  was  a  holiday  week, 
and  demand  was  good  for  poultry,  there 
were  no  heavy  offerings  of  any  kind,  either 
domestic  or  Eastern.  More  than  arrived 
could  have  been  readily  placed,  provided, 
of  course,  the  stock  was  in  prime  to  choice 
condition.  Receipts  of  Turkeys  were  un- 
usually small  for  New  Year's  week.  In- 
quiry for  Chicken,  Ducks  and  Geese  was 
mainly  for  large  and  fat  young.  Pigeons 
were  in  fair  supply. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  *  lb  I  24  @  27 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ^  n>   20  ®  22 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  ttt   20  ®  22 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  50  @  6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50  @  6  00 

Fryers   4  50  @  5  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   5  00  ®600 

Ducks,  large  young,  V  dozen   6  00  ®  7  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  75  @  2  00 

•Goslings,  »  pair   2  00   @  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  00  ®  1  25 

Pigeons,  young   2  00  ®2  50 

Batter. 

Market  has  been  inclining  in  favor  of 
the  buying  interest,  especially  for  other 
than  most  favorite  brands  going  to  special 
trade.  Buyers  looking  simply  for  quality 
had  no  trouble  in  securing  concessions. 
While  there  is  some  inquiry  from  the 
East,  it  is  mainly  at  lower  figures  than  are 
now  current  there. 

Creamery,  extras,  »  lb   23%®24 

Creamery,  firsts   22  @23 

Creamery,  seconds   21  ®— 

Dairy,  select   22  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   21  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   19  ®20 

Mixed  Store   12  ®I3 

Cheese. 

Demand  is  not  very  active,  but  stocks 
are  of  only  moderate  volume,  and  values 
are  ruling  steady.  A  few  favorite  marks 
are  limited  to  slightly  higher  figures  than 
are  warranted  as  regular  quotations. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  ®12V4 

California,  good  to  choice   \0%®U% 

California,  fair  to  good   10  ®10H 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®12% 

Eastern   18  @15 

Kggs. 

Tendency  of  the  market  has  been 
downward,  not  so  much  on  account  0/  the 
quantity  now  offering  as  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  Dealers  generally 
look  for  a  drop  in  egg  values  immedi- 
ately after  New  Years,  regardless  of 
whether  supplies  are  heavy  or  light. 
Store-gathered  eggs  are  arriving  more 
freely  and  are  showing  good  average 
quality. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  37%®— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  32  ®35 

California,  good  to  choice  store   27  ®32 

Eastern  firsts   23  @25 

Eastern  seconds   20  @22£ 

Vegetables. 

Fresh  vegetables  were  in  very  fair  re- 
ceipt for  this  date,  mostly   from  the 
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Southern  section,  and  prices  averaged 
lower  than  previous  week.  Onions  were 
in  rather  heavy  supply,  with  demand 
slow  and  market  lacked  firmness. 

Beans,  Lima,  $  fb  

Beans,  String,  $  ft  

Beans,  Wax,  ifr  ft  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts. . . 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  $  lb  

Garlic,  $  ft  

Mushrooms,  $  ft  ,  

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ^  ctl  

Peas,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  $  ft  

Peppers,  Green,  $  lb  

Rhubarb,  box  

Summer  Squash,  Los  Ang.,  small  bx 

Tomatoes,  box  

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Demand  was  fair  for  choice  to  select 
Burbanks,  prices  for  which  were  main- 
tained at  about  same  range  as  last  quoted. 
Common  qualities  were  offered  quite 
freely,  especially  from  the  River  districts, 
and  were  not  much  sought  after.  Sweets 
were  in  more  than  ample  supply  for  cur- 
rent requirements. 

Early  Rose,  %i  cental   1  00  ©  1  20 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ^  cental   1  00  @  1  50 

River  Burbanks,     cental   65  ft>  90 

River  Reds,  $  cental   65  @  75 

Oregon  Burbanks,  f,  cental   1  00  @  1  30 

Sweet  Potatoes,  V  cental   50  @  75 

Fresh  Fruit* 

Apples  continued  in  liberal  supply,  but 
were  largely  of  the  lower  grades,  and  for 
this  sort  the  market  was  without  any 
special  firmness,  quotable  values  remain- 
ing practically  the  same  as  at  date  of  last 
report.  Fancy  4-tier  stock  is  not  in  heavy 
receipt,  nor  are  there  many  Apples  of 
this  sort  now  in  stock  here.  Fancy  New- 
town Pippins  are  quotable  up  to  $1.50  per 
box,  and  some  of  very  superior  quality 
are  going  in  a  limited  way  at  a  moderate 
advance  on  above  figure.  Persimmons 
were  in  light  stock  and  not  very  active 
request.  Strawberries  made  a  rather 
poor  showing,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality. 

Apples,  fancy,  <p  50-box   1  35 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft.  bx 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f»  box   50 

Apples,  Lady,  $  box   1  00  @ 

Persimmons,  f>  regular  box   50  @ 

Strawberries,  large,  K>  chest   3  00  @ 


75   ®    1  25 
"     1  00 
1  75 
75 
6  00 


Dried  Fruits. 

In  the  way  of  business  between  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  there  is  very  little  do- 
ing in  the  dried  fruit  line  and  not  much 
offering  from  first  hands.  Values  are 
without  quotable  change,  and  for  most 
kinds  the  market  shows  firmness.  For 
Apricots  and  Peaches  the  market  is  espe- 
cially strong.  Prunes  of  the  medium 
sizes  are  expected  to  move  off  to  a  little 
better  advantage  than  lately,  owing  to 
scarcity  of  other  sizes.  Applo  market  in- 
clines against  sellers,  in  consequence  of 
weakness  East.  The  steamer  Alaskan, 
sailing  Saturday  for  New  York,  carried 
336  packages  and  524  cases  dried  fruit. 
The  steamer  San  Jose,  sailing  Saturday, 
took  16,000  pounds  of  assorted  dried  fruits, 
mostly  for  New  York.  The  steamer 
Umatilla,  clearing  Saturday  for  the 
North,  carried  32,925  pounds  dried  fruit, 
mainly  Prunes  for  Winnipeg. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4  ®  4y, 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes,  by,®  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @iiy. 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft          7%®  S% 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Pigs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   7H@  *>%. 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8  @  9 

Pears,  standard,     ft   6'/,®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @lff% 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   514®  6>4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (5) 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6H@  7y, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  ®  7% 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  lV4@13£c;  40-50s,  4@4yc; 
50-60S,  2%@2%c;  60-70s,  2@2^c;  70-80s,  19£@2c; 
80-90S,  lH@15S£c;  90-lOOs,  l@lMc;  small,  %@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3V4@  4>4 

Apples,  quartered   3V4@  4y, 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2V, 

Pigs,  Black   254®  4 

Raisins. 

Movement  is  only  moderate,  as  it  is  to 
be  expected  at  this  date.  Stocks  are  be- 
ing held  with  confidence,  as  there  is 
strong  probability  that  remaining  sup- 
plies will  be  absorbed  in  consuming  chan- 
nels before  another  season's  yield  comes 
upon  the  market.  Values  are  without 
quotable  change. 

crop  or  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-ft  box         85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box          90  ®  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3^@3>4c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3?K@4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  4X@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  ®4%a 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6  0 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  i\o 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded    4  c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dlst.,  60s. .  AM®4\a 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dlst.,  50s.5H@8  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Market  was  well  stocked  with  choice  to 
fancy  Navels  and  demand  not  very  active, 
frosty  weather  operating  against  the  sale 
of  the  fruit;  transfers  were  mainly  within 
range  of  $1.50@2  per  box.  Standard 
Navels  were  in  light  stock  and  were  in 
fair  request,  going  mainly  to  street  hawk- 
ers at  $1@1.25.  Lemon  market  was  quiet, 
but  desirable  qualities  were  not  in  heavy 
stock  and  were  steadily  held.  Limes  were 
in  reduced  supply  and  market  was  slightly 
firmer. 

Oranges,  Navels,  $  box   1  00   @2  00 

Oranges,  Seedlings,      box   75  @1  00 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.  . .  75  @1  00 
Oranges,  Japanese  Mandarins,  H  box.     75  ®1  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  W>  box        2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  f>  box   1  50   @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Not  many  Almonds  offering,  neither  is 
there  any  special  inquiry  at  present;  re- 
maining supplies  of  good  to  choice  may 
be  promptly  absorbed  a  little  later  on. 
The  last  crop  of  Jordan  Almonds  is  given 
at  60,000  boxes,  a  fair  average  yield.  No. 
1  to  choice  soft  shell  Wallnuts  are  nearly 
out  of  stock. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,      ft   8  @10 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  @17 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   6  ft)  654 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  13  @14 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  II  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

While  there  is  not  much  doing  in  a 
wholesale  way,  the  market  for  desirable 
dry  wines  is  firm,  fair  to  choice  being 
quotable  at  14@17c  per  gallon  for  last  vin- 
tage, both  city  and  country  delivery,  just 
as  sellers  and  buyers  may  agree  upon. 
For  a  lot  of  good  Sonoma  15c  was  bid  and 
at  last  accounts  the  bid  had  not  been  ac- 
cepted. For  a  very  superior  lot  in  Napa 
20o  has  been  offered,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  other  1904  wine  in 
the  State  of  like  quality.  The  steamer 
Alaskan,  clearing  Saturday,  took  7701 
barrels  and  5  cases  for  New  York.  The 
steamer  San  Jose,  sailing  Saturday  last, 
carried  65,582  gallons  and  32  cases  wine, 
mostly  for  New  York.  Receipts  last  week 
were  423,550  gallons  and  for  previous  week 
were  527,400  gallons.  Receipts  for  De- 
cember were  1,947,740  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  U  sks   72,524 

Wheat,  ctls  147,253 

Barley,  ctls   36,562 

Oats,  ctls   15,199 

Corn,  ctls   5,925 

Rye,  ctls   1,983 

Beans,  sks   4,848 

Potatoes,  sks   21,628 

Onions,  sks   3,471 

Hay,  tons   2,165 

Wool,  bales   188 

Hops,  bales   1,177 


Since 
July  1,1904 


2,612.294 
1,882,977 
2,237,164 
616.876 
116,879 
35,500 
419,721 
680,807 
82,354 
104,862 
39,229 
30,829 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,068,701 
1,245.873 
4,334,134 
658,201 
81,280 
33,713 
523,626 
706,625 
98,112 
104,438 
33,402 
26,283 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


Flour,  M  sk   65,480  1,929,048 

Wheat,  ctls   66,647,  660,352 

Barley,  ctls   66,195'  1,374,640 

Oats,  ctls   930  17,426 

Corn,  ctls   1,072  59,217 

Beans,  sks   234  37,655 

Hay,  bales   10,386  91,062 

Wool,  lbs   21,158  830,690 

Hops,  lbs   45,489  271,570 

Honey,  cases   5  1,443 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,009  53,456 


2,074,196 
549,920 
3,440,625 
14,135 
10,200 
21,121 
93,30  i 
1,651,525 
445,474 
3,704 
53,670 


GOOD  RYE!    SMOKE  HOUSE. 

The  smoke  house  always  was  a  source 
of  worriment,  vexation  and  expense,  any- 
how. When  it  catches  fire  let  it  go  up  in 
smoke.  There's  a  better  way  to  smoke 
meats  by  using  Krauser's  liquid  extract 
of  smoke.  It  is  made  from  hickory  wood 
and  applied  to  meat  with  a  brush  or 
sponge.  It  affords  meat  a  sweet  flavor 
and  gives  protection  against  insects  and 
mould.  It  is  cheaper  and  cleaner  than 
the  old  way.  Information  concerning  its 
use,  cost,  etc.,  can  be  had  by  writing  to 
the  makers,  E.  Krauser  &  Bro.,  Mil- 
ton, Pa.  

Bristol,  N.  H.,  June  21,  1885. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Dear  Sir.— Having  used  your 
Elixir  in  the  different  diseases  of  horses,  I  consider 
it  the  best  horse  medicine  in  the  mar«et.  I  have 
never  failed  of  obtaining  good  results  in  every  case 
where  I  have  used  it.  Every  man  owning  ahorse 
should  have  a  bottle  of  it  in  his  stable. 

Yours  very  truly,  G.  G.  BROWN. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  IN  IDEAL  HOME! 

A  Splendid  Investment  and  Bargain. 

The  well  known  Satsuma  Orchard  of  82  acres,  beautifully  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mokelumnc 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  %!Z  '2Z£  &ml" 

2  <5  ACRES  IN  ALMONDS.  1  5  ACRES  IN  PEACHES. 

13  ACRES  IN  APRICOTS.  S  ACRES  IN  BARTLETT  PEARS. 

20  ACRES  IN  WINE  AND  TABLE  GRAPES.         <5  ACRES  IN  PLUMS  AND  APPLES. 

The  TREES  and  VINES  are  in  SPLENDID  CONDITION  and  are  REGULAR  BEARERS. 
This  Orchard  is  also  famous  for  its  Immunity  from  frosts! 

A  NICE  DWELLING,  AMPLE  BARNS,  SHEDS,  FRUIT  HOUSES,  TRAYS,  BOXES.  TRUCKS 
THREE  SULPHUR  HOUSES,  HORSES,  PLOWS,  HARNESS,  and  all  accessories  of  a  well  estab 
lished  and  prosperous  orchard. 

THE  PROPERTY  IS  ALL  UNDER  THOROUGH  IRRIGATION,  having  its  own  Pumping  Plant. 

easy  terms.  Address  M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO. ,  Stockton,  California. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  20,  1904. 

777.769.  — Bottle  Case— R.  Baermann,  Anaheim, 
Cal. 

777.770.  — Drafting  Instrument— P.  Barnes,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

778,165.— Boiler  Firebox— W.  N.  Best,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

777,718.— Demijohn— W.  E  Brown,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

778,124.— Vehicle    Brake— W.    M.  Fiewelling, 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
777,851.— Electric  Battery— W.  H.  Gregorv,  Val 

lejo,  Cal. 

778,190.— Car  Step— J.  A.  Halbrook,  Bridgeport, 
Wash. 

777,728. — Furnace— J.  H.  Haskins,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
777,789.— Furnace— E.  W.  Jackson,  Sausalito,  Cal. 
777,903.— Hoist— J.  J.  Jordan,  Tonopah,  Nev. 

778.065.  — Canister -C.  A.  Norvell,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

778,140.— Stem  Holding  Shears— C.  Paff,  S.  F. 

778.066.  -Sewing  Awl— A.  M.  Parker,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

777,803.— Gold  Separator— T.  Pollock,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

777,813.— Carpet  Fastener-C  R.  Shaffer,  Eu- 
reka, Cal. 

777,815.— Can— G.  H.  Stewart,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
777,992.— Toy— M.  L.  Wicks,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


You  Owe  it  to 
Your  Family 

To  treat  that  kidney  trouble  seri- 
ously. 

If  you  have  kidney  trouble  and  have 
not  shaken  it  off,  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  call  it,  you  are  a  candidate 
for  a  cure  for  Bright's  Disease. 

As  showing  how  prevalent  chronic 
kidney  trouble  (technically  known  to 
physicians  as  Bright's  Disease)  is,  Dr. 
Loomis  of  the  famous  Bellevue  Hospital 
says  that  he  believes  from  the  autopsies 
that  nine-tenths  of  men  and  woman 
over  forty  have  Bright's  Disease  in 
some  form. 

Druggists  know.  Here  is  what  a 
large  city  drug  firm  says: 

"When  we  are  asked  for  something 
good  for  kidney  trouble  there's  just 
one  question  that  gives  us  a  line  on  its 
seriousness,  viz:  HOW  LONG  HAVE 
YOU  HAD  IT  ?  if  only  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks  we  have  a  number  of  things. 
But  if  for  months  nothing  but  Fulton's 
Compound  for  Bright's  Disease  will 
effect  the  cure." 

Western  Drug  Co., 
1016  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
You  know  how  long  you  have  had 
your  "kidney  trouble"  as  you  call  it. 
If  only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  al- 
though delay  is  dangerous,  possibly  you 
can  still  play  with  it  a  little  longer  by 
calling  it  "  kidney  trouble  "  and  taking 
simple  "kidney  trouble"  remedies. 
But  if  you  have  had  it  for  several 
months  nothing  but  Fulton's  Renal 
Compound  for  Bright's  Disease  stands 
between  it  and  death.  You  owe  it  to 
your  family  to  treat  that  trouble  seri- 
ously. 

Ask  for  Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for 
Bright's  Disease     $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


It's  the  logical  roof- 
ing for  California 
Climate.  Stands  the 
heat,  cold,  wet  weather 
and  dry. 

It  is  so  good  that 
you  ought  to  investi- 
gate its  merits  before 
selecting  a  roofing. 

Booklet  free. 

THe  Paraffine 
Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Lot  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 
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PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 


SAN 


(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


and 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


HECAUSH- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  ate  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  gtv* 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quid* 
seat  free  on  application. 
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GREAT  SEPARATOR  CONTEST 

Held  Dec.  17,  iv03,at  Minnesota  Dairymen's 

Convention 
w     ,„         Our  Claim 
We  will  BUM  a  Sharpies  Tubulor  beside 
any  other  separator  and  guurunteo  the  Tu- 
bular to  cut  in  half  any  record  for  clean 
alainmlng  the  other  machine  can  make. 

The  Challenge 
Three  competitors,  each  beaten  hundreds 
of  times  hln^ly,  band  together  and  enter  a 
contest    against  the 
Sharpies  Tubular.  Pro- 
viding the  "combine- 
of- three"  are  allowed 
to  furnish  the  mi  tic. 
Providing  the  "com  - 
blue- of- three"  dictate 
temperature  of  milk. 
Providing    the  "com- 
bine-of-three"  dictato 
quantity  of  milk.  Pro- 
viding the  "combinc- 
of-three"'  run  three  ma- 
chines, and  if  any  one 
leaves  less  than  doublo 
the  fat  of  the  Sharpies 
Tubulor  they  win.  The 
"comhlne-of-three"  select  cold,  hard-ski 
ming  cows'  milk  (08°  to  «0- 1  '.iuolbs.  at  a  re 
The  Result 

Sharpies  Tubular  

'  Alpha  I>0  Laval., 
tod  States.... 


'The  Comb 
of 


.05 
.175 
.125 
T  .4^0 

|  The  report  was  sitrn-  d  by  l;.>l>ert  Crick- 
more,  Creamery  Mgr. ;  A.  W.  Trow,  Pies., 
Minn.  Dairymen's  Ass'n.;  and  E.  J.  Henry, 
Itabcock  Tester  Expert,  the  judires  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon.   Write  for  complete  re- 

id  catalog  E-131. 
THE  SHARPLES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPIES 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS        WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


FORESTRY. 

Grazing  in  Forest  Reserves. 

The  American  Forest  Congress  at  its 
meeting  this  month  will  devote  one 
day's  session  to  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  the  public  forest  lands  to 
grazing.  Only  those  who  thoroughly 
understand  conditions  in  the  West  can 
appreciate  how  important  is  the  ques- 
tion of  grazing  in  connection  with  the 
welfare  of  the  forests.  Grazing  is  the 
principal  industry  of  nearly  half  of  the 
United  States.  The  arid  region  of  the 
country  includes  about  two-fifths  of  its 
entire  area,  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  continent  westerly  nearly  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  the  greater  part  of 
this  region  is  natural  grazing  land, 
mainly  open,  but  much  of  it,  particu- 
larly in  the  more  mountainous  parts, 
forested  or  partly  forested.  The  for- 
age varies  from  the  scanty  vegetation 
of  the  deserts  to  the  thick  turf  of  the 
mountain  parks  and  the  varied  growth 
of  herbage  and  young  trees  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  forest.  During  the 
excessive  heat  of  summer  it  is  custom- 
ary to  drive  the  cattle  and  sheep  up 
into  the  forests,  where  the  air  is  cooler 
and  the  pasture  better.  This  means 
that  the  young  growth  is  trampled  and 
browsed  and  the  spongy  forest  soil 
packed  or  cut  by  hoofs,  so  that  floods 
and  serious  soil  erosion  often  follow, 
while  the  prospects  of  forest  reproduc- 
tion are  greatly  endangered.  Hence 
it  is  often  necessary  to  exclude  both 
sheep  and  cattle,  though  the  regula- 
tions are  generally  more  rigid  against 
sheep,  which  do  the  worst  damage. 

That  the  land  best  suited  to  grazing 
should  be  given  over  to  it  is  self-evi- 
dent. But  neither  the  public  domain 
nor  the  forests  should  be  overgrazed. 
Forests  are  essential  to  irrigation  plans 
for  reclaiming  arid  lands.  The  fact 
that  sheep  successfully  graze  upon 
areas  partly  or  wholly  inaccessible  to 
cattle  has  led  sheep  men  into  high 
mountains  and  about  the  headwaters 
of  streams,  where  speedy  and  great 
damage  can  be  done  the  protective  in- 
fluence of  the  forests.  In  addition, 
sheep  are  generally  herded  or  concen 
trated  on  small  areas.  Thus  their 
grazing  has  an  intensive  character 
peculiarly  destructive.  For  these  rea- 
sons, and  because  of  special  local  condi- 
tions, sheep  are  entirely  excluded  from 
some  forest  reserves,  while  in  others 
their  grazing  is  more  stringently  regu- 
lated than  that  of  cattle. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  continual 
conflict  between  the  sheep  and  cattle 


men  for  grazing  locations,  and  the  lim- 
itation of  the  claims  of  each  in  the 
reserves  has  been  one  of  the  most  em- 
barrassing and  difficult  questions  of 
forest  control.  Happily,  through  a 
recent  conference  at  Denver,  there  has 
been  the  fullest  and  most  amicable 
interchange  of  views  in  the  history  of 
the  business.  It  is  expected  there  will 
be  less  friction  between  them  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past. 

That  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  keenly 
appreciates  the  importance  of  the  graz- 
ing question  is  shown  by  the  instruc- 
tions it  gives  its  field  force  examining 
lands  with  a  view  to  forming  new 
reserves  or  revising  the  boundaries  of 
existing  reserves.  Its  agents  must 
give  definite  and  full  reports  on  all  of 
the  following  queries:  Demand  upon 
the  range;  to  what  extent  the  pros- 
perity of  the  local  residents  depends 
upon  live  stock;  how  many  stock  are 
now  using  the  reserve,  and  how  distrib- 
uted; where  owned;  whether  stock  men 
own  ranches  or  reside  in  the  reserve; 
their  home  residence;  to  what  extent, 
as  a  summer  range,  the  proposed  re- 
serve limits  outside  range;  whether  it 
includes  lambing  grounds;  conflicting 
interests,  as  between  sheep  and  cattle, 
local  and  outside  stock,  etc.;  merits  of 
the  controversy;  description  of  the 
character  of  the  grazing  lands;  the  ex- 
tent of  open  parks  and  pasture  in  tim- 
ber; to  what  extent  has  grazing  injured 
the  range  or  forest;  the  manner  of  han- 
dling stock;  the  size  of  herds  or  bands; 
areas,  if  any,  from  which  stock  should 
be  excluded;  division  of  pasture  lands; 
recommendations  for  a  plan  of  control, 
giving  the  number  of  stock  and  length 
of  grazing  season  to  be  allowed,  and 
any  special  regulations  necessary;  and 
the  practicability  of  a  division  of  range 
into  individual  ranges.  It  is  only  after 
exhaustive  examination  and  full  report 
that  action  is  taken  limiting  grazing 
rights. 

The  forest  reserve  policy  of  the 
National  Government  involves  many 
important  questions  which  are  yet  to 
be  settled.  The  approaching  American 
Forest  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  will  give  the  best  oppor- 
tunity that  has  ever  been  offered  for 
their  broad  discussion.  This  meeting 
has  aroused  wide  interest  among  cattle 
and  sheep  men  and  their  associations. 
A  large  representation  from  the  graz- 
ing industry  is  expected  at  the  con- 
gress, and  far-reaching  good  is  likely 
to  result  from  its  deliberations. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Angora  Goats  in  the  Foothills. 

S.  N.  Wiley,  the  owner  of  a  2000-acre 
range  in  Calaveras  county,  9  miles  east 
of  San  Andreas,  on  which  he  has  a  herd 
of  sixty  Angora  goats,  was  in  Stockton 
to  sell  his  fall  clip  of  wool,  and  gave  the 
Independent  an  account  of  his  opera- 
tions. He  brought  with  him  some  very 
handsome  skins  in  pure  white  and  light 
blue  which  are  highly  prized  for  orna- 
mental uses.  The  pure  goat  produces 
a  white  wool,  but  a  cross  makes  the 
tinted  wool  that  is  considered  hand- 
somer than  the  pure  article,  because  it 
can  be  used  for  fancy  goods. 

Mr.  Wiley  says  he  does  not  feed  his 
goats,  but  allows  them  to  pick  their 


You  pay  five 
times  too  much 
for  lamp-chim- 
neys. 

Buy  good  ones. 
Macbeth. 

If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  0:1 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?    Write  me. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


living  on  the  foothill  ranch.  He  pro- 
vides shelter  places  for  them  so  they 
can  retreat  from  severe  storms,  but 
between  showers  they  go  out  to  feed 
and  are  always  in  good  condition.  In 
fact,  they  are  considered  choice  meat 
and  find  ready  sale  in  the  markets.  A 
young  goat  one  year  old  will  bring  the 
owner  $4  when  killed  for  meat,  skin  and 
fat,  the  hide  readily  selling  for  $1  to 
$1.50.  There  is  no  cost  in  raising  An- 
gora goats,  the  Calaveras  man  says, 
and  the  business  is  more  profitable  than 
raising  cattle.  They  thrive  on  poor 
land  that  would  not  support  cattle  and 
care  for  themselves  when  properly 
reared. 

Trained  dogs  guard  the  Wiley  herd 
and  the  owner  never  has  a  loss  from 
coyotes,  he  says.  The  dogs  are  reared 
with  the  goats  and  become  so  at- 
tached to  them  that  they  will  guard 
them  from  attacks  of  wild  animals  and 
herd  them  in  bunches  when  they  scent 
danger.  Coyotes  are  fond  of  young 
lambs,  but  the  beasts  never  get  the 
young  goats,  because  the  dogs  protect 
them  by  attacking  all  comers,  and 
always  single  out  the  leaders  of  coyote 
bands  and  attacking  in  that  way  scat- 
ter the  pests.  Mr.  Wiley  says  he 
places  puppies  in  the  care  of  goats  and  j 
the  puppies  get  their  milk  from  goats 
and  learn  to  be  members  of  the  herd 
and  are  raised  to  live  with  the  goats. 
The  dogs  therefore  become  faithful 
guardians  of  the  herd  and  will  fight  any 
animal  that  approaches.  Two  dogs  are 
kept  with  the  Wiley  herd  of  goats  and 
they  never  forsake  the  goats  except  to 
call  for  food.  The  dogs  maintain  posi- 
tions on  the  outer  circle  of  the  herd 
and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  coyotes, 
and  they  have  become  so  useful  that 
the  owner  of  the  herd  never  looks  after 
the  goats  until  he  wants  meat  or  wool. 


$IOO  REWARD 

for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  or  knotted 
cords,  recent  shoe  boils,  splints 
or  callous  that  cannot  be  per- 
manently and  positively  cured, 
if  directions  are  followed,  by 

TUTTLE'S 

ELIXIR. 

It  relieves  and  cures  Spavin.,  Ring  Bona.  Cockle  Joint., 
Scratches,  Creese  Heel,  Founder,  Sore  Backs  and 
Shoulders,  Bruises,  Wire  Cuts,  Collar  an  1  Saddle  Calls, 
Pneumonia,  Distemper,  Chalsd  Place.,  etc.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co.,  Chicago  Fire  Detriment 
and  others  Tuttl.1.  American  Worm  Powder,  never  fall. 
Tuttle  .  Family  Elixir  stops  the  palps  and  arhes  of  mankind 
instantly.  Our  100-page  book,  "Veterinary  Experience"  free. 

Tuttle'a  Elixir  Co..  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

■  aek  *  To.,  Jgenta.    1S.15  Fremont  St.,  S«n  Fmnriaro.  Cal. 
Btware  of  so-called  Elixirs.  Tuttle' s ontyis genu  ne.  sl-void 
aU  blisters;  they  are  only  temporary  relit/. 

Choice 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 


STOP  THE  LEAK. 


A  horse  is  only  (rood  for  use  or  Pale  when  he  Is  sonnd. 

Spavins,  Ringbone*,  Curbs,  Splints  anil  ot  her  CoiUM 
Of  lameness  are  leaku  which  may  be  stopped  by  using 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

Chase  Citv.  Va.,  Dec.  U,  1903. 
Dr.  B.  1.  Kendall  Co.,  Enoshurg  Fall..  Vt., 

Gentlemen:—  After  trying  many  ditrcrent  kinds  of  lini- 
ments a  frk-nd  advised"  me  to  use  youf  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure,  whit  h  gave  ■  complete  cure  et  once. 

Respe  tfully  yours,        McCAR  Y  L.  WALKER 
Price,  Si;  six  lor  SS.  A-k  your  druggist  for 
KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE,  .     ■  "A  Treatlae  on  the 
Hone,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC   FALLS,  VT 


FA 


Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 

PLANT  THE 

Lob  Ingir 

SMYRNA  FIG. 

This  is  the  best  type  for  drying  purposes. 
We  sell  good  3-5  Ft.  trees  at  $15  per  100. 
Capri g  Fig  trees  at  same  price. 


CORNING,  CAL. 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 


GRAND  PRIZES 


awarded  all  the 


De  Laval  Specialties 

The  Grand  Prize  (very  highest  award)  for  superior 
merit  has  been  conferred  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  upon  all  the  specialties  that  we  carry.  We 
are  headquarters  for  the 

HIGHEST  GRADE 
LABOR  SAVING 
MONEY  MAKING 

Dairy  Apparatus  in  tb*  World 

A  catalogue  tells  all  about  them. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9-11  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 

107  First  St.,  Portland  112  Second  Ave.,  South,  Seattle 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTKINS— Butter  Bred  Families.  Work  herd. 
90%wtnners  at  State  and  County  Fairs,  show  ring, 
and  every  butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  No 
reservations.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H.  Burke,  30 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS — Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOL.STEIN S  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  Mil. I.  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOK  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


HULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  *2.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego.Cal. 


BARRED  ROCK  Cockerels,  standard  bred,  $3  ea. 
Eggs  $1.50  per  14.    F  H.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


PIGEONS— 2000  pure  Homers,  in  lots  to  suit.  F.H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  «  CO.,  Los  Angelps,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  loo  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERKSHIRES—  Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roedlng,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORN'S. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  83.00  and  85.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 


quire of 


NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom.  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 

Oakwoods  Stock  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  «S>Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      /Vloderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgklns,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


-  Blacklegine  - 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEURVaCCINeCo  SArmANc&o 


PREVENTED 
AND  CURED. 


HOG  CHOLERA,  SWINE  PLAGUE, 

SINODDY'S   Hog  Cholera  Specific, 

Manufactured  Only  at  McKenzie,  Tennessee,  by  THE  SNODDY  MEDICINE  COMPANY, 

The  same  old  company,  at  the  same  old  stand,  furnishing  the  same  OLD  RELIABLE  REMEDY. 
 Price:   %  - 1  fc>    box,    50    cts;   1  (4  - 1 1>    loo  x    for    *  1  .OO  


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  pf 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORETTA  IX,  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  33rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Rerkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 

CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  I7.S0  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  is,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


F^OR 

Seven-Year-OId 


SALE. 

DRAFT  STALLION. 


WEIGHT  OVER  ONE  TON. 
If  interested,  address  P.  O.  Box  3-15,  Vacavillc,  Cal. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  anv  price.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting;  two 
settings  83.60;  $6.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


can  BUILD  IT  YOURSELF 

We  tell  you  how  to  do  it,  show  views  ot 
machines  built  at  hom<3  and  many  letters  froir 
satisfied   customers   in    our  new  book 
"How  to  Make  and  Save  Money  with 
Incubators    and  Brooders." 
Full  of  good  tilings.  Invalua- 
ble to  the  beginner.  You  save 
half  the  cost  of  y<>ur  Incubator. 
None  hatch  better.  Get  the  Book 
and  know  for  yourself  It's  free. 
CHANN0N,  SNOW  &  CO  Dept.  178  Quincy.lH 


$  I  Q.80  For 
8  A  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect  In  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  fur  catalog  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


F.S.BURCH 


■HEatlabels 


I for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  Irom 
-$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH  tt  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 
PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F„  Cal.  4  Washington,  D.  C. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  |  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  boon,  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FAkm, 

Six  Miles  H  W.  from  PETALUMA.  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.    JY\  ECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM.  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SAMA 
KO^A.  SONOMA  CO..  CAL. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  Horary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  ()al. 

 AND  

918  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Poultry  Pays  P?X* 


if  you  use' 'The  World'sSta 
Hatcher,,"  the 


■  lanl 


CYPHERS 

Incubator. 

back  II  1  i  do,  pol  MM-. 
atftlog  nn'l  poultry    guide.  SIS  page, 
illu.tratioDS.     Free   If  you  ,,n<l  ad- 
twi,  friends  who  keep  Rood    poultry  nod 
n  tl.lj  pa..-r.    Ad. Ire,,  nearest  office. 

1  CYPHERS  I  NCUBATOK  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,    Boston,   Chief.*,,   Nmt  York,  Kansas  City  or  Sao  FrancliC". 


STRICTLY 
"■AUTOMATIC 
■THROUGHOUT 


ll  1 611 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 

The  Benefits  of  Organization. 

From  a  paper  by  Mb.  F.  H.  Baub  at  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention. 

The  prune  grower  will  no  longer  find 
that  the  speculative  packer  has  sold 
his  crop  short  while  still  immature  be- 
low the  cost  of  production,  and  compels 
him  to  fill  at  still  lower  rates,  that  the 
middleman's  profits  may  be  kept  up, 
while  the  grower  is  reduced  to  poverty 
and  despair.  Then  cut-throat  sellers 
will  fill  their  shorts  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. He  can  know  that  his  goods 
are  honestly  and  properly  packed,  so 
that  markets  are  not  ruined  by  at- 
tempting to  make  a  fifty-prune  grade 
as  a  forty,  though  it  spoil  before  the 
box  is  opened.  The  commercial  curse 
of  the  age  is  the  excessive  watering  of 
stock.  A  large  organization  can  secure 
better  rates  and  service  from  trans- 
portation companies  or  know  the  rea- 
son why.  The  benefits  of  such  organi- 
zation are  moral  and  educational  as 
well  as  financial  merely.  The  man  on 
the  farm  will  learn  to  come  out  of  his 
shell  and  act  with  others  for  the  benefit 
of  his  class.  Too  often  he  distrusts  his 
neighbor,  considers  him  in  the  light  of 
a  rival  or  competitor  rather  than  one 
who  should  co-operate  with  him  for  the 
same  ends.  If  farmers  were  organized 
they  would  no  longer  wait  for  sporting 
clubs  in  the  cities  to  tell  them,  through 
the  legislators,  which  of  the  live  stock 
raised  on  their  farms,  and  fed  and  fat- 
tened on  their  crops,  shall  be  killed  and 
carried  off  by  city  visitors,  and  when  it 
shall  be  done.  They  will  no  longer  con- 
sent to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the 
burden  of  taxation,  while  millionaire 
owners  of  personal  property  are  prac- 
tically exempt.  The  French  revolu- 
tion was  brought  on  by  the  exemption 
of  the  nobility  from  taxation.  Then  the 
whole  trend  of  public  education  would 
not  be  away  from  country  life,  and  a 
staff  of  educators,  some  of  them  of 
national  reputation,  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  teach  agricultural  students  in 
dilapidated  sheds  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity, while  embryo  doctors  and  lawyers 
are  palatially  housed. 

The  National  Grange  compelled  the 
rural  delivery  of  mails,  and  united 
action  will  continue  to  add  the  facilities 
of  the  city  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
country.  The  labor  unions  are  not  a 
tithe  as  strong  numerically  as  the 
farmers,  and  yet  see  how  they  till  the 
public  eye  and  ear.  When  they  make 
a  demand  the  politicians  stand  and  de- 
liver. There  are  States  where  most  of 
the  farmers,  and  many  of  the  State 
officers  as  well,  are  members  of  the 
Grange.  Their  peculiar  interests  do 
not  often  suffer.  In  the  Middle  West 
farmers'  organizations  have  broken  up 
oppressive  elevator  trusts  and  replaced 
grasping  telephone  monopolies.  It 
might  be  thought  that  California,  es- 
pecially the  orchard  sections,  formed 
an  ideal  field  for  organization.  The 
orchardists  are  a  most  enterprising 
class,  the  pick  of  the  land  beyond  the 
Rockies.  They  have  come  from  all 
other  occupations,  have  been  lawyers, 
doctors,  business  men,  with  broad  and 
varied  experiences  and  familiar  with 
the  benefits  of  organization  in  other 


ANTHRAX 
BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  rtliabU 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


p-ed  United  States  Cream  Separator 

does  not  get  all  of  the  orders  but  it  gets  an 
overwhelming  majority  where  it  is  known 
and  used.  It  makes  friends  everywhere  in 
spite  of  competitors— all  parties  vote  for  the 
United  States  Separator. 

THE.   VERMONT    FARM    MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS    FALLS,  Vt. 

385         Send  /or  Handsome  Booklet  in  Colors  IUustra:ing  "  The  17.  S.  Way." 


Pfnmnf  r"l*»H\/*»i*vr  Acciirorl  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
I   I  UIHUL   UCIIVCiy  rtSSUI  CU  N0  delays.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


i  -u 


PRAYAND WHIT EWAS H  PUMPS 0FALL  K,NDS 
f^ROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

BIA  EASY  TO  OPERATE 

K/l  Standard  spray  Pump  4. 

itkwF  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE    ^MaBMff  X 


^WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE 
OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING 
GOODS-HOSE-NOZZLES  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE. 


%-  W00DIN  &  LITTLE  312-314  MARRETST.  5AN-FRAN 


walks  of  life.  But  they  have  been  too 
prosperous.  It  is  said  that  "  Jeshurun 
waxed  fat  and  kicked."  And  the  sat- 
isfactory returns  from  orchard  prop- 
erty in  past  years  have  tended  to 
develop  the  critical  rather  than  the 
assimilative  faculties.  History  teaches 
that  combinations  have  generally  been 
made  reluctantly  at  the  spur  of  neces- 
sity. It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  intel- 
lectual appreciation  of  their  benefits. 
The  will  must  be  inclined  toward 
mutual  trusts.  Representatives  of  co- 
operative organizations  have  met  to 
form  a  central  agency,  and  the  eloquent 
and  unanimous  commendation  of  the 
plan  would  seem  to  make  its  success 
certain.  Not  a  dissenting  voice  would 
be  heard  until  the  time  came  for 
actually  signing  a  contract.  "  And, 
then,  with  one  accord,  they  all  began 
to  make  excuse." 

Prices  this  year  indicate  that  the 
time  for  organization  is  at  hand.  A 
brutal  old  Englishman  called  kicking  a 
man  down  stairs,  giving  him  a  hint  to 
leave.  Prunes  at  He  are  that  kind  of 
a  hint  to  organize.  The  failures  of  the 
past  are  no  reason  for  abandoning 
effect,  for  most  permanent  success  is 
built  upon  failure,  and  most  organiza- 
tions have  been  born  in  war,  have  had 
their  storm  and  stress  periods,  have 
made  stupendous  mistakes  and  done 
penance  for  them  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes. 

Prominent  Veterinary  Used  It  Twenty  Years. 

Waldron,  Ind.,  May  16.  1904. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co..  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen.— Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  is  all  right. 
I  have  been  using  It  for  twenty  years,  and  if  used 
according  to  directions  it  proves  a  success. 
Very  trulv  vours, 

JAMES  B.  THOMPSON,  V.  S. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 
PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co 

POSFS  Two-year-old  field  grown,  consisting 
■v*-'  ''L'"<    of  more  than  300  choice  varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Collection  of 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphne,  and 
other  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

Cypress,  Pines,  Gum  Trees, 

IN  BOXES,  TRANSPLANTED. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

TREES! 

sii.         APl'LK  TREES  In  *»  Varieties;  »<> 

per  100;  »55  per  IOOO.  3V4  to  5  ft.  Kxtra  well 
rooted.  Clean.  Grafted  on  whole  roots  and  free 
from  all  pests.  Also  an  extra  tine  stock  of  Peaches, 
Prunes,  Pears  and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Write  for  price  list.       A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER, 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY. 

THOS.  S.  IH  INK.  Prop. 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ALL 
THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  Etc. 

Wholesale  and  Retail.  Prices  on  Aop  i  -  at  i  m 


FOR  SMLE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 

Alio,  DRY  OREGON  MOSS,  IN  BALES. 

Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


Orange  Tree  Planting 

Placer  County  Improved  Washington  Navels,  four 
years  old,  two  years  from  bud.  Warranted  best. 
1st  Prizes  from  all  Exhibitions.  Largest  navel 
orange  nurseries  in  the  State.  Reduced  prices  for 
1000  tree  orders.  Send  for  printed  information, 
.J.  Parker  Whitney,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.   Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.   Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
1  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


can  be  raised  profitably  only  in  soil 
containing  plenty  of  Potash.  All 
vegetables  require  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining at  least  10  per  cent,  actual 

Potash 

Without  Potash  no  fertilizer  is  com- 
plete, and  failure  will  follow  its  use. 

Every  farmer  should  haveourvaluahle  books 
on  fertilization—  they  tire  not  advertising 
mutter  lioominu  any  special  fertilizer,  but 
books  of  authoritative  informut  ion  that  means 
Ittrire  pro  111*  to  the  lurmers.  Sent  tfrve  for  the 

inking. 

ttEHM AN  KALI  WORKS 


1U>  Nuftftuu  Street, 


New  VorL. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


TREES 

ORANGE.  OLIVE.  FIG. 
Everything  in  Fruit  Tree  Line. 

Grapevines. 

Wine.  Table  and  Rais'n  Grapes  on  their  own  roots 
ami  grafted  on  phylloxera  resistant  roots. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Grape  Vines  in  the 
State;  1,000,000  Resistant  Vines  alone,  consisting  of 
such  varieties  as  Rupestris  St.  George.  Riparia 
Gloirede  Muntpellier,  Kiparia  Rupestris  :t»ID.  330fi, 
and  ltlI-14.  Also  twenty  other  standard  varieties, 
recommended  by  the  leading  vlttculturlsts  in 
France,  as  stocks. 

We  have  aifl.OOO  Grafted  Vines  of  the  leading 
standard  Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  varieties. 

We  are  prepared  to  graft  to  order  for  delivery 
season  of  1906  and  1907,  quantities  of  from  one  to 
fifty  thousand. 

CalimyrnaFig 


(The  Genuine  Smyrna  Fig 
of  Commerce). 

The  only  Fig  that  is  tit  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  has 
proven  a  grand  success  in 
California,  and  orchardists 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant  a 
liberal  acreage. 

I!  cm  cm  tier,  we  have  the 
only  Genuine  t'aliuiyrna 
Figs,  and  the  only  bearing 
orchard  of  this  variety  in  the 
UNITED  STATES.  He  sure 
this  seal  ison  your  Cal  imyrna 
Figs. 


Orange  Trees. 

The  most  complete  stock  in  the  State.  Grownin 
the  famous  thermal  belt  near  Exeter,  Tulare 
county.  We  are  selling  agents  for  the  Roeding  & 
Wood  Nursery  Co.  If  you  want  Orange.  Lemon, 
Pomelos,  Lime,  Citrons,  communicate  with  us  be- 
fore buying. 

Fruit  Trees. 

Our  stock  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of 
Peaches.  Apiicots,  etc..  is  the  most  complete  Bnd 
varied  in  the  State. 

Ornamental  Stock. 

We  are  headquar- 
ters for  Umbrella 
Trees,  Poplars,  and 
the  famous  Oriental 
Plane  Tree  of  Europe. 

If  vou  want  Roses, 
Palms,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  or  anything 
else  for  the  Orchard 
and  Garden,  write  us 
Brst  before  placing 
your  orders. 

Our  Large  Illustrated 
Nursery  Catalog  mailed 
to  any  address  lor  Be. 

We  also  issue  a  Catalog  in  the  Spanish  language. 


F 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


P.  O.  Box  18. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


January  7,  1905. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


Established  1876. 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 


Fruit  Trees. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 


SF»ECIrt  LTV 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 


SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOX  PRICES. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICH  MAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


Placer  Nurseries, 


CLEAN,  j>  & 
THRIFTY,  jt 
Well  =  Rooted 


TREES. 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  RERGTHOLDT  CO., 
Newcastle,  Cal. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 


CARNATION  Plants. 


The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Philippi  Bros.,  Props 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


1  o  o  ,  o  o  o 


Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  if  ordered  in  the  next  30  days. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  be  first  class.  Write 
for  prices.    F.  P.  BALDOSSER,  Covina,  Cal. 

GRAPE  CUTTINGS. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  producing  CUTTINGS  for 
rooting  or  grafting  of  the  following  varieties: 

Cornichon  Black  Fcrrara  Al  cante  Bouschet 

Tokay  Isabella  Renin  Cabernet  Franc 

Muscat  Zintandel  Petite  Bouschet 

Black  Burgundy  Mondeuse 

Rupestris  St.  George  Cuttings  and  Rooted  Vines. 

Prices  on  Application.     Special  Prices  to  Nurseries. 
MRS  G  R.  UPHAM,  Martinez,  Cal. 

FRUIT  TREES  and 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

Australian  Rye  Grass.  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower 
SEEDS! 

(Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co.) 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  See  sm  n  and  Nurserym  n. 

552  Battery  St.  (P.  O.  Box  2059)  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSON VI LLE,  CAL. 

Analy  Nurseries 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

X.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor, 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  ip  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORANGEAIND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  askir.g. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  the  crop,  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  OIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  ■  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTFELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

W/ rite    for    Price.    List  I 

NAPA,****  CALIFORNIA. 


Safe 


Pure 


Sure 


Seed 


If  other  seeds  have  failed  you,  try 

GREGORY'S 

We  mail  many  small  fruits,  12  to  15c 
each.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  B.  GREGORY  *  SON,  JUrblehcad,  Ban. 


The  ^ 

most  careful  farmers 
md  gardener?  everywhere  ^ 
place  confidence  in  Kerry's 
Seeds— the  kind  that  never  fall. 

Mm 


have  been  the  standard  for 49  years. 
They  are  not  an  experiment. ; 
Bold  by  all  dealers.  1905  Seed  , 
Auiiual  free  for  the  asking. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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HARDY  VINES 


INSURE  VINEYARD  SUCCESS. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 

Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless 

Rooted  Vines  that  Grow. 

Also  the  MUIR  PEACH  TREE. 

All  varieties  of  Trees  and  Vines  on  hand. 
Send  for  prices  to 

FOWLER  NURSERY  CO., 
Fred  Nelson,  Prop.  FOWLER,  CAL. 


MERCED  NURSER  y 

(Established  J 888  ) 

FullLineofNiirsPry  Stock. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Surplus  of  Muir  Peach  Trees  and 
Rooted  Grape  Vines. 

Cuttings  made  from  best  vineyards  in  Fresno 
county  — in  any  quantity.  Contracts  made  now  for 
vines  grafted  on  Resistant  Roots  for  1906  delivery. 

SDBCiul  Extra  Fine  Secd  Becl  California  Fan  Palms. 

_L  1  For  Sale— Any  Quantity. 


W.  T.  KIRKMAN  &  SON, 

P.O.  Box  14.  FRESNO.CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1889.  320  ACRES. 

We  have  been  pleasing  our  Customers  for  16  Years. 

Fruit  Trees  I  Grape  Vines. 

We  Grow  and  Have  for  Sale  all  Commercial  Varieties  in  Quantities. 

If  You  Are  Looking  for  THRIFTY,  WELL-GROWN  STOCK  Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying.    We  Will  Save  You  Money  on  Your  Purchases. 

CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE  Addrjss 

The  Fresno  Nurseries, 

R.   H.  WILSON,  Prop. 

Fresno,  California. 


TREES 


Fruit  and 
Ornamental 
Deciduous  and 
Evergreen. 


We  have  the  largest  stock  and  assortment  on  the 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


COMPLETE   STOCK  OF  EVERYTHING 

For  Commercial  Orchards  and  Home  Beautifying. 


SEND  FOR  1904-1905  CATALOGUE. 


California  Nursery  Co., 


NILES, 
CAL, 


CHIC0  NURSERY 

..COMPANY.. 

PROPAGATORS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  BEAUTY  APPLE. 

Contracts  Made  Now  for  Grafted  Grape  Vines. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  CHI  CO,  CAL. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


grape  vines,  loganberry,  mammoth  blackberry, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,      419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco, 
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THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 
DAIRY  BUTTER  MAKER 

Mrs.  M.  L.  HOLMES,  of  Owatonna,  Minn., 

secured  THE  HIGHEST  SCORE  on  Dairy  Butter  in  the 
1st,  2d  and  the  4th  butter  scoring  contests  held  at 
the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  thereby  winning  the 
World's  Championship. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McRostie,  of  the  same  place,  secured  the 
SWEEPSTAKES  at  the  3d  scoring,  in  same  contests. 

Proof  enough  that  the  U.  S.  makes  the  best  butter 

BECAUSE    EACH  ONE 

USES 


The  U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  most  simple,  durable  and  thorough 
machine  for  any  dairyman  who  wants  to 
produce  the  best  butter  at  the  least  cost. 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS.  VT. 

Send  for  Handsome  Booklet  in  Colors  Illustrating  "  The  U.  S.  Way." 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  LrJstillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Ajjts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrlfutr-.il  Hump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


G/\S 

and 

OIL 

ARE  GOOD  ENGINES. 

We  build  and  install  PUMPING  PLANTS  to  go  with  them 

ALL  SIZES  FROM  1  TO  100  H.  P. 

Let  us  figure  on  your  plant.   Information  free. 

Boyer  Machine  Works, 


24  HOWARD  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GREENBANK» 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 

BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
JACKSON. 1  23  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


Clean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 


The  Chatham  Fanning  Mi 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M.  Campbell 
Fanning  Mill  Co.,  Limited. 

Will  Clean  and  Grade 

All  Kinds  of  Grain 


taking  out  the  foul 
seeds,  separating 
oats  from  wheat, 
separating  barley 
from  wheat  We 
have  special 
screens  and  rid- 
dles adapted  for 

Cleaning 
All  Sizes 
of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning 

Alfalfa  Seed. 

We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Machines  On  Time 

and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the  best  machine  for  general 
farm  use,  will  ship  you  one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fann'iig  Mill 
will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good 
clean  seed  you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your  grain  will  all  ripen 
even.    Write  today  for  one  of  our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.     A  postal  will  do. 

GEO.  W.  F00TT,  Pacific  Coasf  Agf.,  Dept.  i,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  FMF»E  CO. 
U/AAH     DIPP     Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
VVKJVJLJ     ^IfC    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 


LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  A  MATEO  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 
PUQET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLVMPIA,  WASH. 


BORED  WOOD  WATER  PIFE  HADE  FROM  SELECTED 
PUGET  SOUND  YELLOW  FIR. 


A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPB,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By  fa  _  _ 

using- 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

Adjusted  to  any  plow  beam,  wood 
orsiucl.  they  urJunce  the  plow PO 
that:  The  draft  is  NXhlOOd  on  the 
horses,  i  he  plowman  docs  not  have 
to  holdthehan<:i<  s.  Weeds  nndtall* 
RM9  turned  completely  under.  They  regulate  evenly, 
depth  and  width  or  furrow.  The  bOJ  can  plow  with  ease 

WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY. 

A  Belief  on  taine.  Ohio,  furmer  writes:— "Mnn<  than 
satisfied.  Did  t  have  to  cuss  when  plowinpr."  '•Wouldn't 
take  120.00  for  mine."—  Wm.  Norman,  Scoring,  Pm,  "My 
nine- year-old  boy  takes  a  mun'a  place."— 11.  N.  Kvans, 
Loin  poo,  C'al.  "Gives  satisfaction  in  anv  kind  or 
ground."— II.  D.  Allrn,  Rrokcn  Straw.  V.  Y.  "Certulnly 
a  man-saver."— J.  W.  Lindsay,  Oxforn,  Pa. 

We  have  Fcores  of  testimonials  like  these.  Special 
farms  to  agents.    Write  for  booklet  today.  I 

WONDER  PLOW  CO. ,312  Factory  St.,  St.Clalr.Mlch. 

f=\    \A/.    Smith,  Agent, 
Campbell,  Cal. 


T"§  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL 


S  A  M  S  O  IN 

Oil    Engines  and 
Centrifugal  Pumps 


AREIUSED   BY   MANY  AND 
PRONOUNCED  A  SUCCESS  BY  ALL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co., 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  bv 

GOODS 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  {2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3*c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,  3!4c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man  fact  rs, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER. 


FOR  Snow's  Grafting  Wax* 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE) 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW.  Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose,  Cal. 


gy^i  To  Irrigators! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  »6.B0 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  Boor,  Mills  Building 
San  Francisco.  Telephone  Bush  J48 
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Three  Striking  Trees. 


As  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  California  planting 
season,  suggestions  about  trees  are  timely  and  we 
can  not  think  of  any  suggestion  so  pointed  as  is 
conveyed  by  the  tree  pictures  on  this  page.  More 
attention  is  being  paid  to  planting  ornamental  and 
forest  trees  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  Not  only  are  rational  propositions  for  forest 
preservation  becoming  very  popular,  but  ener- 
getic efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  shaded  area 
are  being  made.  This  is  being  done  on  the  largest 
scale  at  the  south  in  the  scattering  of  tree  seeds 
on  the  denuded  hill  slopes  of  the  districts  south  of 
the  Tehachapi  to  the  Mexican  line.  This  work  is 
pursued  by  the  Government  foresters,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  enthusiastic  citizens,  and  the  results 
must  be  great  as  the  years  go  on.  In  the  central 
and  northern  parts  of  the  State,  less  is  done  in 
planting,  except  by  owners  on  their  own  lands, 
but  the  reservation  of  great  areas  is  allowing  the 
natural  process  of  seeding  to  accomplish  more 
than  formerly.  It  is  also  true  that  some  large 
forest  owners  are  taking  up  a  rational  forestry 
system  by  grading  their  trees,  cutting  ripe  speci- 
mens and  protecting  others  for  future  harvests. 
There  is  a  promise  that  forest  sentiment  may 
propagate  itself  to  such  an  extent  that  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  course  may  be  approved  in  our  regular 
commercial  lumbering.  Many  people  are  ready 
to  be  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  it  and  to 
regulate  their  operations  in  accordance. 

But,  though  forestry  is  to  be  a  great  science 
and  to  stand  as  a  close  ally  of  forestry  industry  in 
California,  this  is  only  a  single  branch  of  the  popu- 
lar interest.  It  is  also  true  that  small  scale 
planting  on  farm  lands,  highways,  parks,  house- 
yards  and  school  grounds  is  more  widely  done  than  I 
ever  before  and  the  trade  in  popular  kinds  of  tree 
seeds   and  seedlings   is   rapidly  growing.  The 


A  Young  Weeping  Willow — Salix  Babylonica. 


many  new  comers  are  aiding 
strongly  in  this  line,  for 
nearly  all  of  them  wish  to 


adorn  their  new  homes  and  highways,  to  turn 
waste  lands  into  woods,  both  for  beauty  and 
profit,  and  gratify  their  delights  in  growing 
beautiful  trees.  This  disposition  is  promoted 
by  our  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  and  we  find 
some  of  them  paying  more  attention  than  ever 
to  securing  really  fine  tree  portraits  for  the 
adornment  of  their  trade  publications.  We  are 
glad  of  this  and  desire  to  promote  it.  A  nursery- 
man who  secures  a  fine  original  plant  portrait 
both  benefits  his  craft  and  serves  an  important 
public  purpose.  We  illustrate  what  we  have  in 
mind  by  reference  to  the  three  tree  portraits  on 
this  page.  They  are  reproduced  from  the  1905 
Seed  Annual  of  the  Cox  Seed  Company  of  this  city, 
and  are  photographs  of  excellent  specimens  in 
their  lines.  First  is  a  young  weeping  willow  of  the 
common  Babylonica  species.  The  tree  is  rather 
common,  and  yet  not  used  half  as  freely  as  it  might 
well  be. 

A  more  unusual  tree  is  one  of  the  she-oaks  of 
Australia,  which  far  more  people  know  by  name 
than  by  sight,  for  much  has  been  printed  about 
the  casuarinas  as  trees  without  leaves,  which,  of 
course,  challenged  attention.  The  accompanying 
engraving  shows  what  a  peculiar  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  substituting  long  narrow  twig-like  ex- 
tensions indefinitely  instead  of  leaves.  It  is  inter- 
esting, too,  that  these  peculiar-looking  trees  make 
a  very  hard  and  handsome  wood,  desirable  for 
many  purposes,  and  that  they  grow  pretty  fast 
and  stand  rather  harsh  exposures. 

The  third  picture  which  we  present  on  the  page 
is  a  blue  gum,  which  has  been  made  to  take  on 
an  unusually  full  form  by  shortening  in  or  pol- 
larding. 


One  of  the  Casuarinas  or  She-Oaks. of  Australia  at  Home  in]California. 


Unusually  Dense  Form  of  Blue  Gum— Eucalyptus  Globulus. 
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The  Week. 

Another  week  of  alternating  sunshine  and  light 
rains  has  brought  field  work  forward  and  maintained 
growth  of  grain  and  pasturage.  There  has  been  a 
freedom  from  sharp  freezing  and  the  time  is  rapidly 
passing  during  which  that  is  possible.  The  cool 
weather  is  valuable  as  preventing  too  rapid  plant 
development  until  the  safer  February  arrives.  Rains 
in  southern  California  have  also  improved  the  situa- 
tion there,  so  the  winter  is  advancing  in  a  promising 
manner. 

The  Legislature  is  still  occupied  with  Senatorial 
issues,  as  we  go  to  press,  and  other  things  must  wait. 
One  thing  which  will  arise  soon,  however,  is  the 
future  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  It  is  stated 
that  Governor  Pardee  has  approved  of  the  purchase 
of  the  new  tract  of  land  at  Sacramento  and  will 
doubtless  be  disposed  to  favor  the  equipment  of  the 
society  on  its  new  field.  The  new  secretary,  Mr. 
Lindley,  is  taking  the  work  up  energetically  and  pro- 
poses to  make  the  organization  of  more  value  to  agri- 
culture and  to  the  State  than  it  has  been  recently, 
and  he,  too,  should  be  helped  to  materialize  his  plans. 
We  believe  the  State  Society  should  have  a  good  show 
to  develop  along  new  and  better  lines  and  perform 
the  functions  which  properly  belong  to  it. 

Wheat  has  been  on  the  up  grade  in  Eastern  and 
foreign  centers  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  but 
there  has  been  no  pronounced  change  here,  although 
a  firm  tone.  Barley  is  being  firmly  held.  One  full 
and  one  part  cargo  of  barley,  aggregating  3400  tons, 
cleared  for  England.  Ocean  freight  rates  from  this 
port  to  Europe  are  not  quotable  over  12s  6d  per 
ton  on  wheat  cargoes.  Only  four  ships  now  on  the 
grain-loading  fleet,  but  plenty  of  idle  tonnage.  Oats 
are  in  light  stock  and  stiff  prices  prevail  for  best; 
the  Government  is  in  the  market;  one  dealer  made  a 
tender  of  white  oats  to  be  delivered  from  Australia 
to  Manila,  double  sacked,  at  $l.f>"J  percental.  Corn 
is  slightly  higher,  due  to  less  selling  pressure.  Lima 
beans  are  quoted  down  5(ffl*10c  percental;  other  bean 
values  are  without  special  change;  market  quiet. 
Bran  and  middlings  are  in  only  moderate  stock  and 
rather  stiff  prices  remain  in  force.  Hay  is  barely 
steady,  although  the  Government  wants  1000  tons  for 
prompt  shipment.  Choice  beef  is  in  good  request  and 
market  firm  at  improved  figures.  Small  veal  is 
going  at  a  moderate  decline.  Mutton  values  show 
no  special  fluctuation,  but  are  being  well  sus- 
tained. Hogs  are  not  arriving  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  market  to  develop  weakness. 
Fresh  butter  shows  increased  receipt  and  market 
lacks  strength;  cold  storage  stocks  have  been  greatly 
reduced"  through  shipments  East,  about  thirty  car- 
loads having  gone  forward.    Cheese  is  in  fair  supply 


and  prices  unchanged.  Egg  market  continues  on 
the  decline,  being  unsteady  at  the  reduced  figures. 
Poultry  was  in  light  receipt  and  met  with  a  good 
market.  Potatoes  are  in  improved  demand  and  mar- 
ket tended  in  favor  of  sellers.  Onions  moved  slowly, 
but  values  were  well  maintained.  Apple  market  was 
higher  for  strictly  fancy.  Standard  Navel  oranges 
were  in  light  receipt,  but  of  other  kinds  stocks  were 
ample.  Lemon  market  was  quiet  at  prices  same  as 
last  quoted.  A  shipment  of  381,008  pounds  prunes 
was  made  to  London;  in  other  dried  fruits  not  much 
doing  and  not  much  stock  to  operate  upon;  peaches 
are  higher.  Tendency  on  raisins  is  upward.  Noth- 
ing new  in  almonds;  stocks  light  and  held  with  confi- 
dence. Walnuts  scarce.  Honey  market  firm  for 
water  white  extracted;  other  kinds  quiet.  Hops  are 
not  offering  in  great  quantity  and  prices  without 
quotable  change.  Wool  market  strong;  stocks  small; 
Eastern  and  foreign  prices  3  to  8  cents  per  pound 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  medium  and  charse  showing 
most  advance. 

Impressions  produced  by  the  writer's  observations 
in  the  Yosemite  valley  last  summer  convinced  him 
that  the  proposition  to  unify  the  valley  with  the  sur- 
rounding forest  reserve  and  to  recede  the  valley  to 
the  United  States  were  good  propositions.  It  seems 
to  us  unreasonable  to  have  the  valley  ruled  by  a  local 
commission  and  maintained  at  au  expense  to  the 
State,  when  much  better  results  can  be  secured  by 
having  it  rationally  handled  by  the  same  agencies 
which  handle  all  the  reserve  with  which  it  is  inti- 
mately connected  and  of  which  it  forms  only  a  small 
part.  Besides,  the  expense  to  the  State  is  thus 
avoided.  It  will  be  a  California  affair  just  the  same; 
we  have  seen  no  proposition  to  move  it  out  of  the 
State.  But  there  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  churn  up 
some  sort  of  patriotism  to  oppose  the  return  of  the 
area  to  the  United  States,  as  though  California  was 
losing  something  thereby.  It  is  a  misapprehension. 
The  greater  the  Yosemite  becomes  as  a  National 
Park  the  better  it  will  be  for  California,  and  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  greater  in  the  public  mind  when  it 
takes  its  place  beside  the  Yellowstone  Park  as  a 
matter  of  national  concern.  We  believe  that  the 
various  bodies  which  are  moving  for  the  accomplish- 
ment are  wise  and  should  succeed. 

University  extension  is  proceeding  literally  with 
"  railroad  speed,"  which  a  generation  ago  was  an 
ideal  of  rapid  motion,  although  now  the  terms  do  not 
mean  so  much.  But  railroad  speed  literally  invoked 
is  pretty  fast  for  the  extension  of  University  effort 
in  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  We  read  that  the 
Burlington  Railroad  next  week  will  send  out  a  special 
engine  and  car,  in  charge  of  Prof.  Hopkins  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  who  will  give  lectures  on  the 
science  of  selecting  good  seed  corn  to  farmers  along 
the  line.  A  stop  of  forty  minutes  will  be  made  at 
each  station  to  show  the  results  of  corn  breeding  by 
the  University  of  Illinois.  When  the  State  line  is 
reached,  a  professor  from  Iowa  College  will  take  the 
train  through  that  State.  Railroad  car  demonstra- 
tions are  not  new,  but  this  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
time  a  University  has  gone  on  wheels.  It  is  a  good 
plan. 

Recently  we  noted  the  fact  that  Californians  were 
working  to  secure  the  next  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Live  Stock  Association  for  California.  A 
convention  is  being  held  at  Denver  this  week,  at 
which  the  California  invitation  will  be  urgently  ex- 
tended. It  is  a  great  affair  in  the  live  stock  line  and 
will  do  this  State  good  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
national  movement.  What  the  purpose  of  the  organ- 
ization is  has  been  newly  stated  by  President  Hagen- 
barth  in  these  words:  "  The  primary  object  of  the 
reorganized  National  Live  Stock  Association  will  be 
the  promotion  of  harmony  among  the  allied  branches 
of  the  live  stock  industry.  We  intend  to  bring  about 
an  era  of  educational  and  scientific  development  of 
the  business,  which  will  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
co-operation."  This  is  quite  in  the  line  of  other  Cali- 
fornia efforts  and  for  this  reason  the  organization 
should  be  welcomed  here.  California  is  at  one  side, 
and  though  our  producers  in  various  lines  are  doing 
many  new  and  unique  things,  there  is  still  much  to 
gain  by  joining  heartily  in  the  movement,  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  western  half  of  the  continent. 

The  efforts  for  improvement  of  wheat  are  making 
due  progress.  A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 


appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Trade  and  the  San 
Francisco  Merchants'  Exchange  was  held  last  week 
and  a  very  satisfactory  conference  had  with  the 
Experiment  Station  experts  who  are  undertaking 
the  work.  It  was  shown  that  land  had  been  secured 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Walton,  near  Yuba  City, 
and  that  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Fitz,  had  already  sown  the 
large  collection  of  varieties,  upon  the  basis  of  which 
he  proposes  to  conduct  his  experiments  in  culture, 
hybridization,  etc.  The  Washington  Department 
thus  takes  a  share  in  the  co-operation,  which  began 
with  the  Berkeley  station  and  the  wheat  merchants, 
growers  and  millers.  It  is  expected  that  another 
tract  of  land  near  Modesto  may  be  secured  in  time 
for  Mr.  Fitz  to  make  another  planting  like  that  at 
Yuba  City.  The  merchants,  growers  and  millers  are 
also  preparing  a  bill  for  the  Legislature  which  will 
constitute  the  State  a  direct  patron  of  the  important 
enterprise. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Agricultural  Education. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  a  hijjh  school  graduate  and 
am  contemplating  a  University  course  in  agriculture. 
For  what  lines  of  work  is  the  course  designed  to  pre- 
pare a  student  ?  What  positions  are  open  to  him, 
especially  what  lines  of  work  under  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Government  ?  Are  these  posi- 
tions comparatively  remunerative  ? — Reaper,  Tuol- 
umne county. 

The  regular  University  course  in  agriculture  has 
two  rather  distinct  ends:  One  is  toward  professional 
work  or  teaching  in  agricultural  science;  the  other  is 
toward  practical  enlistment  in  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural operations.  The  latter  course  seems  to  suit 
best  those  who  have  agricultural  property  which 
they  wish  to  enter  upon  for  a  life  work.  In  some 
cases  this  property  is  owned  by  the  parents,  and 
they  desire  to  fit  their  sons  for  taking  charge  and 
developing  and  improving  it.  Another  line  of  use  for 
this  course  would  be  preparation  for  managing  agri- 
cultural properties  for  others,  but  in  this  occupation 
there  are  rather  few  opportunities,  and  the  compen- 
sation is  apt  to  be  rather  smaller  than  can  be  com- 
manded on  the  professional  side,  because  proper 
valuation  of  a  thoroughly  trained  manage'-  does  not 
yet  prevail  among  owners  who  prefer  to  take  their 
chances  with  a  lower  priced  foreman  without  college 
training. 

The  agricultural  course  leading  to  professional 
work  has  at  present  rather  more  opportunities,  and 
these  are  found  chiefly  in  colleges  or  experiment  sta- 
tions, or  as  expert  agricultural  chemists,  bacteriolo- 
gists, etc.,  in  connection  with  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, like  beet  sugar  making,  etc.  There  is 
enough  practice  introduced  into  this  scientific  divis- 
ion to  enable  the  student  to  learn  the  application  of 
his  science.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture still  needs  young  men  in  its  various  divisions, 
and  they  should  be  graduates  of  the  scientific 
branches.  The  remuneration  in  all  these  lines  is 
moderate — rather  less  than  commanded  by  graduate 
civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers,  and  about 
comparable,  perhaps,  with  the  remuneration  com- 
manded by  high  school  teachers.  One  can  be  reason- 
ably sure  of  commanding  a  fair  livelihood  from  it,  pro- 
viding he  has  talent  to  use  the  acquirements  in  an 
effective  way.  There  is  much  compensation  to  the 
worker  in  the  character  of  the  work  in  which  he  be- 
comes very  much  interested,  and  of  co  irse  there  are 
opportunities  for  higher  engagements  and  corre- 
sponding remuneration,  providing  his  achievement  in 
the  lower  departments  warrant  promotion.  We 
cannot  make  the  statement  more  definite  than  this 
and  hope  the  suggestions  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

Filbert  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion possible  regarding  the  growing  of  filberts,  and 
was  recommended  to  correspond  with  you.  I  would 
be  very  grateful  to  you  for  any  pamphlets  or  infor- 
mation bearing  on  that  subject. — Enquirer,  Port- 
land. 

The  Californian  who  knows  most  about  filbert 
growing  in  California  is  Mr.  Felix  Gillet,  Nevada  City, 
Cal.  In  fact,  we  think  he  is  about  the  only  man  who 
has  succeeded  with  this  nut.  We  have  already  pub- 
lished his  conclusions,  and  later  information  can  bo 
had  by  correspondence  with  Mr.  Gillet. 


January  14,  1905. 
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A  Poor  Kind  of  Alfilarilla. 

To  the  Editor  : — Enclosed  please  find  a  heavy- 
leaved  sample  of  alfilaria.  Noticing  that  it  is  rare 
here  we  thought  it  might  not  be  well  known  and 
would  prove  valuable  as  a  forage  plant. — Observer, 
San  Diego. 

This  is  a  flat-growing  filaree  which  is  recognized  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Hall,  assistant  botanist  at  the  University, 
as  Erodium  botrys.  This  filaree  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  two  common  species  by  the  leaves 
which  are  merely  lobed,  the  lobes  being  toothed.  In 
the  other  species  they  are  compound;  i.  e.,  made  up 
of  a  number  of  toothed  leaflets  arranged  on  short 
petioles  along  the  main  stalk  of  the  leaf.  Erodium 
botrys  is  a  newcomer  and  was  introduced  from  the 
Mediterranean  region  only  a  few  years  ago,  but  is 
rapidly  spreading  in  some  parts  of  California,  partic- 
ularly in  the  grazing  districts  of  Marin  and  Solano 
counties,  where  it  is  occupying  the  land  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  and  more  important  forage  plants.  It 
does  not  ordinarily  grow  in  the  same  situations  as  the 
red-stemmed  filaree  nor  as  the  musk  filaree,  but 
prefers  low  rolling  hills  and  pasture  lands,  where  it 
crowds  out  the  more  valuable  grasses.  As  a  forage 
plant  its  value  is  almost  nothing.  Its  leaves  hug  the 
ground  so  closely  that  cattle  do  not  get  them  and  the 
flowering  stalks,  although  erect,  are  nearly  destitute 
of  foliage.  Its  further  spread  should  not  be  encour- 
aged, even  in  southern  California,  where,  on  account 
of  the  long,  dry  summers,  it  is  likely  to  give  the  least 
trouble.   

Beans  and  Bacteria. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  your  idea  in  regard  to 
inoculating  bean  land  with  bean  bacteria,  and  how 
should  it  be  done?  I  am  intending  to  plant  red  kidney 
beans  in  a  field  that  has  been  sown  to  alfalfa  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  have  plenty  of  water,  and  the  land  is 
red  soil,  mixed  with  slickens.  Do  you  think  that  they 
would  do  well  on  such  land  the  first  year?— Grower, 
Marysville. 

Although  it  is  quite  true  that  we  do  get  good 
crops  of  beans  in  California  without  the  intervention 
of  the  bean  bacteria,  it  is  still  the  part  of  every  pro- 
gressive man  who  is  growing  beans  to  make  an 
experiment  with  the  introduction  of  the  bacteria  in 
order  that  he  may  do  so,  whether  these  organiza- 
tions can  accomplish  anything  under  his  conditions  or 
whether,  indeed,  the  soil  is  already  well  supplied  with 
them.  If  you  will  write  of  your  proposition  to  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  he  will  send  you  publications  on  the  subject; 
also  a  small  sample  of  the  bacteria,  with  suggestions 
as  to  how  they  should  be  introduced.  By  doing  this 
and  by  comparing  the  plot  to  which  the  application 
is  made  with  other  'beans  on  similar  soil  not  thus 
treated,  you  will  not  only  have  a  demonstration  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  method,  but,  if  it  succeeds,  you  will 
have  plenty  of  the  soil  filled  with  the  bacteria  which 
you  can  scatter  and  thus  accomplish  the  inoculation 
of  the  whole  field.  We  would  like  very  much  to  hear 
when  the  crop  is  finished  what  the  result  of  your 
experiment  is.   

Distillate  for  Apricot  Scale. 

To  the  Editor:— I  wish  to  get  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  advisability  of  spraying  apricot  trees 
with  distillates  to  kill  scale  and  clean  the  trees  from 
moss  which  harbors  other  insects.  If  distillates  are 
not  recommended,  then  please  inform  me  what  you 
would  recommend.  Last  year  the  apricots  were  so 
badly  infected  in  Santa  Clara  county  as  to  render  the 
larger  part  of  the  crop  unfit  for  canning  purposes, 
as  well  as  turning  out  a  very  poor  grade  of  dried 
fruit. — Orchardist,  San  Jose. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  give  you  full  information 
as  to  spraying  with  distillate  for  apricot  scale,  be- 
cause, though  there  is  a  great  probability  that  it  will 
be  effective,  there  has  been  very  little  done  .in  an 
experimental  way.  For  the  distillate  to  be  effective, 
however,  you  have  to  select  carefully  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  scales  are  moving  and  it  is  now  prob- 
ably too  late  until  the  weather  warms  up  rather  late 
in  the  spring  and  the  eggs  begin  hatching.  It  is  not 
likely  that  distillate  will  have  any  particular  effect  on 
the  old  scales  when  they  are  sealed  down  for  winter 
protection  of  the  eggs.  Probably  a  most  effective 
time  would  be  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  in  the  sum- 
mer. It  will  require  experimentation  to  demonstrate 
this  matter.  The  killing  of  moss  is  another  matter. 
That  can  best  be  done  by  spraying  with  lye,  one 
pound  to  six  gallons  of  water,  while  the  tree  is  dor- 
mant. That  is  much  easier  to  do  than  to  kill  the 
scale  by  spraying. 


Dodder  on  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — If  you  will  tell  of  dodder,  its  na- 
ture and  the  approved  methods  of  exterminating  it, 
it  will  be  a  favor.  If  you  can  advise  me,  I  should 
like  to  know  especially  if  the  dodder  seed  when 
eaten  by  a  cow  will  retain  its  vitality  through  diges- 
tion. 1  have  a  ranch  with  dodder  on  only  a  part. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  safe  to  pasture  cattle 
interchangeably  on  the  clear  and  foul  land. — New 
Comer,  Modesto. 

We  have  frequently  discussed  the  occurrence  and 
treatment  of  this  parasite  of  alfalfa,  and  full  in- 
formation has  been  made  public.  Our  last  discussion 
was  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  August  13.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  evidence  as  to  the  vitality  of  the 
seed  after  the  process  which  you  describe,  but  be- 
lieve that  the  seed  would  not  be  injured  by  it.  When 
pasturing  is  resorted  to  to  kill  out  dodder  its  effi- 
ciency lies  in  keeping  the  plant  down  so  that  it  does 
not  have  opportunity  to  form  mature  seed.  This  in- 
teresting phase  of  the  question  has  not  been  sug- 
gested before  and  for  that  reason  we  can  not  give 
you  exact  information.  Has  anyone  observation  on 
the  point? 

Root  Knot. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  the  cause  of  root  knot  ever 
been  ascertained  and  any  remedy  been  found  for  it? 
It  appears  that  certain  varieties  of  the  almond  are 
less  subject  to  the  root  knot.  Can  you  tell  me 
which  varieties  do  better  resist  it?  If  you  know  a 
remedy,  do  not  omit  to  say  at  what  season  it  could 
be  applied  to  best  advantage. — R.  M.  W.,  Lodi. 

We  have  frequently  discussed  this  subject.  The 
root  knot  is  caused  by  a  low  kind  of  fungus  called  a 
"slime  mold."  It  is  contagious  and  is  probably 
spread  by  cultivation.  The  treatment  is  to  remove 
knots  with  hatchet  or  chisel  and  soak  the  wound  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  This  work  can  be  done  at  any 
leisure  time  during  the  dormant  season,  and  prob- 
ably would  not  be  injurious  at  other  times.  We  do 
not  know  of  the  comparative  resistance  of  different 
almonds.  As  all  named  varieties  are  grown  by  bud- 
ding on  seedling  stocks,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
determine  resistance  of  varieties,  as  the  disease  is  on 
the  root  and  not  on  the  top. 


Absolute  Blight  Proof  Pears. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  there  any  varieties  of  pears 
that  are  absolutely  blight  proof  ?  If  so,  will  you 
kindly  enumerate  them  ? — Howard  Reed,  Marysville. 

This  must  be  disclosed  by  observation.  At  pres- 
ent we  cannot  say  that  any  variety  is  absolutely 
blight  proof.  Judging  from  Eastern  experience  free- 
dom must  come  along  the  line  of  the  Chinese  sand 
pear,  but  this  species  will  not  meet  California's  uses 
for  pears.  The  Le  Conte,  which  has  that  blood  in  it, 
is  perhaps  the  most  resistant  variety  known,  but 
from  our  point  of  view  it  is  a  very  poor  pear.  The 
Kieffer,  which  is  a  hybrid,  with  sand  pear  blood,  is 
not  absolutely  resistant,  and  the  Kieffer  is  also  a 
poor  pear  as  compared  with  those  of  European 
origin.  It  needs  long  observation  to  answer  our  cor- 
respondent's question,  and  every  reader  who  grows  a 
number  of  varieties  should  watch  their  behavior. 


Calomel  for  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — An  old  southern  man  told  me 
that  he  helped  to  cure  blight  on  a  large  pear  orchard 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  said  they  dug  down  4 
inches  to  a  root,  cut  a  slit  in  the  bark,  and  slipped 
one-fourth  or  one-half  teaspoonful  of  calomel 
under  the  bark  and  covered  the  root  with  earth,  and 
every  tree  was  saved. — Subscriber,  Chicago,  111. 

Thank  you  for  the  intention,  but  we  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  calomel  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  blight. 

Cranberry  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to 
obtain  from  you  a  copy  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  recent  date  containing  an  article  on  "Cranberry 
Growing  ?  "  We  have  a  place  that  might  be  suitable 
if  they  would  thrive  in  this  climate.  Please  let  me 
know  if  I  can  obtain  the  paper,  also  price  of  same  — 
Reader,  San  Benito  county. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  October  22  we  had 
an  article  on  cranberry  growing  on  the  upper  coast 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  Copies  of  back  issues 
within  the  year  are  furnished  for  5  cents  each.  As 
we  have  frequently  stated,  however,  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  making  cranberries  profitable  in  Cali- 
fornia. All  trials,  covering  thirty  years  or  more, 
have  been  abandoned. 


Transplanting  Onions. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  tell  me  how  large 
young  onions,  grown  from  seed,  should  be  before 
transplanting?  I  have  a  nice  lot  grown  in  a  cold 
frame,  sown,  perhaps  two  months  ago,  but  do  not 
know  how  large  they  should  be  before  transplanting 
into  the  field. — Grower,  Mountain  View. 

In  growing  transplanted  onions  it  is  desirable  that 
the  transplanting  should  be  done  while  the  seedling  is 
rather  small,  although  there  is  considerable  latitude 
in  size  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  your  plants  being 
too  large,  as  you  have  grown  them  without  bottom 
heat.  It  is  more  important  to  plant  out  when  the 
soil  is  in  good  condition;  that  is,  not  too  cold  and  wet 
and  there  is  little  danger  that  your  plants  will  be  too 
large  if  you  wait  for  that  condition  to  arrive  in  the 
field.  Owing  to  the  likelihood  of  low  temperatures 
and  heavy  rains  in  January,  it  will  be  advisable  for  you 
perhaps  to  wait  until  next  month  before  transplant- 
ing. It  is  usual  to  trim  back  the  top  and  the  roots 
about  one-third  or  one-half  of  their  length  when  tak- 
ing up  from  the  seed  bed. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  January  9,  1905. 

;  Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Cold,  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  has  prevailed  most  of 
the  time  since  the  first  of  the  month,  with  rain  in  most 
places  during  the  period.  Frosts  have  been  frequent, 
but  caused  no  serious  damage.  The  cold  weather 
retarded  the  growth  of  grain  and  grass  somewhat,  but 
both  are  in  fair  condition.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  pro- 
gressing, and  in  some  places  the  acreage  in  grain  is  being 
considerably  increased.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  in  most 
sections  and  cattle  are  in  good  condition.  Pruning  is  in 
progress  in  vineyards  and  orchards.  Orange  harvest  is 
practically  completed.  The  crop  was  large  and  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Partly  cloudy  and  cool  weather  prevailed  most  of  the 
week,  with  heavy  rain  in  all  sections.  The  cold  weather 
retarded  growth  of  grain  and  grass,  and  frost  caused 
some  damage  to  growing  vegetation.  Early  grain  con- 
tinues in  good  condition  and  gives  promise  of  a  large 
crop.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  slowly  in 
some  sections,  owing  to  heavy  rain.  Pasturage  is  abun- 
dant and  of  good  quality,  and  cattle  are  in  excellent 
condition.  The  rain  of  the  preceding  week  was  very 
beneficial  to  crops  of  all  kinds  in  the  southern  districts. 
Pruning  is  progressing.  Cloverdale  oranges  are  in 
market. 

Southern  California. 

Frequent  rains  since  the  latter  part  of  December  and 
up  to  the  close  of  the  week  have  materially  improved 
the  condition  of  all  crops.  The  soil  is  now  in  excellent 
condition,  and  plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  rap- 
idly. Some  of  the  early  sown  grain  is  up  and  looks  very 
well.  Pasturage  is  steadily  improving  and  stock  are  in 
better  condition  than  at  last  report.  Oranges  and  lem- 
ons are  being  harvested  and  shipped  in  considerable 
quantities.    No  serious  damage  has  been  done  by  frost. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  weather  since  January  1st,  and  cloudy  with  a 
good  deal  of  fog  since  the  3rd.  The  low  temperature — 
30°  on  the  4th — occurred  during  heavy  fog  and  no  dam- 
age resulted.  Grain  is  in  excellent  condition  and  feed  is 
still  very  abundant.  The  price  of  hay  will  bo  very  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  abundance  of  grain  feed.  Pruning 
orchards  and  vineyards  is  progressing  rapidly  and  the 
setting  of  vines  and  strawberries  is  also  going  on. 


Los  Angeles  Summary. — In  most  sections,  last 
week's  rain  gave  pasturage  a  good  start  and  rushed 
plowing  and  seeding,  which  had  come  to  a  standstill 
from  lack  of  rain;  also  benefited  orchards  and  stopped 
irrigation.    Week  ended  with  rain. 

Eureka  Summary.— Weather  favorable.  Oats  and 
grass  made  good  growth.  Plowing  and  seeding  general 
and  progressing  rapidly.  Pasturage  abundant  and 
stock  in  fine  condition. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, January  11,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

T 

17  37 

19  73 

21  02 

56 

Red  Bluff  

0  22 

14  98 

12  83 

13  07 

62 

Sacramento  

0  88 

9.66 

4.76 

8  96 

56 

San  Francisco  

0  38 

10  56 

6  22 

11  68 

54 

0  03 

6  21 

0  94 

3 ,86 

58 

0  22 

0  67 

0.42 

2  02 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo  

1)  26 

6.73 

0  82 

9  10 

64 

Los  Angeles  

0.94 

4  50 

0  43 

7  50 

74 

San  Diego  

1.30 

3.89 

0.42 

3.99 

72 

0.78 

1.69 

0.66 

1.80 

72 

C  B 

2§ 


S3 
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40 
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THE  FIELD. 


Agricultural  Labor  in  California. 


By  Hon.  W.  V.  Stakkohd,  State  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics at  the  State  Farmers'  Institute  at  Berkeley. 

Three  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
made  800  separate  inquiries  amongst  both  employers 
and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  upon 
which  to  publish  an  article  upon  this  subject.  The 
letter  of  inquiry  was  accompanied  by  a  form  to  be 
filled  out,  the  questions  asked  covering  about  all  the 
phases  of  this  vexed  question. 

The  answers  were  apparently  given  more  to  show 
the  local  standpoint,  coupled  with  individual  bias, 
rather  than  logical  statements  based  upon  wide  ob- 
servation. Along  some  lines,  however,  there  was 
sufficient  uniformity  of  opinion  to  justify  the  compil- 
ing of  statistics  that  may  be  considered  in  the  main 
correct. 

For  instance,  it  seems  generally  agreed  that  the 
number  of  hours  per  diem  worked  by  white  wage 
earners  on  the  farm  in  California  during  the  sowing 
season  averages  from  ten  to  eleven  and  during  the 
harvesting  season  from  twelve  to  thirteen.  The 
wages  per  diem  for  same  class  apparently  average 
during  sowing  season  from  $1  to  $1. 15  with  board, 
and  during  harvesting  season  from  $1.50  to  $1  with 
board. 

The  replies  received  to  the  query  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  board  furnished  to  workers  on  farms  vary, 
64%  declaring  it  to  be  good,  15%  termed  it  fair, 
while  21%  declared  it  to  be  very  bad. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  data  it  remains  an  open 
question  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  64%  declaring 
the  board  good  were  biased  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  employers  furnishing  the  board,  or  how  large  a 
number  of  the  21%  declaring  it  very  bad  were  of  the 
unsettled  stratum  that  is  hard  to  please. 

In  answer  to  the  query  as  to  the  predominating 
nationality  of  the  workers  employed  on  farms,  66% 
declared  it  to  be  American,  3%  declared  it  to  be 
Irish,  6%  said  German,  3%  Italian,  3%  Mexican, 
6%  Portuguese,  3%  Swiss,  and  10%  declared  it  to 
be  indiscriminately  mixed.  Evidently  each  writer 
took  the  position  that  whatever  local  conditions  ex- 
isted on  his  homestead,  so  went  the  State. 

In  reply  to  the  query  as  to  the  stability  and  relia- 
bility of  the  wage  worker,  62%  declared  them  to  be, 
as  a  rule,  reliable,  while  38%  declared  them  to  be 
utterly  unreliable  and  unstable.  Comparing  these 
figures  with  those  furnished  regarding  the  quality  of 
board,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  either  a 
good  percentage  of  the  hired  men  were  satisfied  with 
the  table  furnished,  or  a  large  number  of  employers 
believed  their  help  to  be  reliable;  probably  both  de- 
ductions are  correct. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  condition  of  farm 
wage  workers  compared  with  the  condition  of  wage 
workers  in  other  vocations,  43%  declared  it  to  be 
good,  9%  declared  it  to  be  very  good,  6%  declared  it 
to  be  better,  10%  declared  it  to  be  fair,  7%  declared 
it  to  be  poor,  10%  declared  it  to  be  very  poor,  and 
the  remainder  attempted  no  comparison. 

The  replies  regarding  the  employment  of  Mexican, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  in  about  the  same  relative 
proportions  and  are  too  local  and  vague  to  be  of 
much  value  in  this  connection. 

The  replies  to  the  query  as  to  what  could  or  should 
be  done  to  improve  the  standard  and  condition  of  the 
farm  laborer  in  this  State  were  of  infinite  variety  and 
startling  in  contrast.  A  few  culled  at  random  are 
as  follows  : 

Close  the  saloons  on  Sunday. 

Pay  wages  only  once  a  month. 

Give  fewer  hours  and  better  pay. 

Prevent  the  workers  from  going  to  town. 

Improve  the  accommodations  given  them,  etc. 

Treat  them  as  human  beings. 

Give  the  workers  good  board  and  lodging. 

Shut  out  the  foreign  element. 

Protect  the  men  who  take  the  place  of  strikers. 

Organize  unions  amongst  the  men. 

Kxclude  hobos. 

Restrain  the  trusts  that  are  strangling  the  producer. 
Raise  the  price  of  produce. 

Secure  Government  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. 

Educate  boys  to  industry. 
Lower  the  tax. 

Provide  for  a  fixed  number  of  hours  for  a  day's  work. 
Build  more  churches. 
Have  smaller  farms. 

If  all  these  suggestions  would  be  carried  out  no 
doubt  there  would  be  an  end  to  much  agricultural 
controversy,  and,  possibly,  to  many  other  difficulties, 
but  many  of  them  seem  competent  to  bring  along 
their  own  discords. 

In  answer  to  the  query  as  to  the  cause  of  the  in- 
stability among  wage  workers  on  farms,  where  same 
existed,  16%  declared  cause  to  be  intemperance,  5% 
attributed  it  to  instability  of  employment,  6%  laid  it 
to  poor  quality  of  board  and  lodgings  furnished,  10% 
declared  it  to  be  bad  treatment  at  the  hands  of  em- 
ployers, 10%  attributed  it  to  low  wages  paid  such 
labor,  while  11%  declared  it  to  be  natural  shiftless- 
ness  on  the  part  of  such  labor,  and  42%  attempted 
no  explanation. 


Deductions. — From  the  whole  mass  of  apparently 
vague  and  inconsistent  matter  we  can  make  some 
fairly  logical  deductions.  Evidently  many  believe 
that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the 
treatment  rendered  to  farm  laborers,  while  just  as 
many,  apparently,  believe  that  the  laborers  them- 
selves fall  far  short  of  the  requirements.  Again,  it 
is  evident  that  there  are  many  of  both  employers  and 
employed  that  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  and 
appreciate  each  other.  In  other  words,  there  are  to 
be  found  farms  upon  which  the  conditions  are  just  and 
fair  to  all  concerned,  and  the  task  devolving  upon  all 
interested  should  be  to  learn  and  adopt  the  means 
necessary  to  bring  about  this  condition  to  its  fullest 
possible  extent. 

While  all  employers  have  the  difficulties  incidental 
to  their  business,  the  farmer  is  additionally  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  all  new  arrivals  in  the  State 
drift  to  the  cities.  Railroad  transportation  from  the 
East  terminates  naturally  at  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles,  with  the  result  that  every  man  who  comes 
to  California  seeking  employment  has  every  induce- 
ment so  stay  in  the  cities  where  the  social  conditions 
naturally  appeal  to  him,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
farmer  gets  last  choice. 

California  Conditions. — Up  to  recent  years  farm 
labor  in  California  meant  principally  labor  in  the 
grain  farms  of  the  large  interior  valleys,  with  a  rush 
of  work  during  the  seasons  of  plowing,  seeding  and 
harvesting;  long  days,  hard  fare  and  generally 
rough,  uncouth  conditions,  with  a  positive  assurance 
of  a  long  term  of  idleness.  What  wonder  that  there 
should  quickly  develop  a  class  of  labor  that  proves  to 
be  as  rough  and  hard  as  the  conditions  that  created 
it,  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  much  of  the 
crudeness  and  all  of  the  stigma  stay  with  the  busi- 
ness in  spite  of  the  changed  conditions.  The  fact 
that  to-day  more  men  are  required  on  small  fruit 
farms  than  for  the  entire  grain  industry — that  the 
labor  must  possess  stability  and  sobriety  in  a  more 
marked  degree  and  that  it  must  feel  an  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  employer  is  all  self-evident.  But 
it  is  also  self-evident  that  the  employer  must  be  the 
first  to  recognize  these  truths,  since  he  has  most  at 
stake,  and  he  has  the  best  opportunity  successfully 
to  organize  for  mutual  interest. 

There  has  been  no  time  in  the  past  when  there  was 
so  much  room  for  intelligence  in  the  varied  phases  of 
farm  life  as  the  present,  no  time  when  education 
played  such  a  part,  or  when  the  pleasure  in  pursuit 
of  results  was  so  assured  as  now;  and  just  as  this  age 
is  so  much  in  advance  of  the  past,  just  so  much,  un- 
der extraordinarily  favorable  conditions  of  soil, 
climate,  etc.,  does  California  stand  in  advance  of 
other  regions. 

The  Labor  SUPPLY. — It  is  a  regrettable  fact,  how- 
ever, that  while  there  has  been  highly  intelligent  and 
splendidly  organized  arrangement  for  placing  the 
land  in  the  market  for  the  small  purchaser,  extraor- 
dinary patience  and  toil  in  every  direction  for  the 
development  of  the  products  of  the  State,  endeavors 
that  have  been  rewarded  by  success  undreamed  of, 
resulting  in  wonderful  development  of  both  old  and 
new  varieties,  and  while  the  methods  for  placing 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  good  shape  on  distant  mar- 
kets have  progressed  with  startling  strides,  we  still 
very  largely  do  our  pruning  and  plowing,  our  picking 
and  packing  with  help  that  is  a  selected  choice  be- 
tween a  whiskey-soaked  derelict  and  a  newly-landed 
descendant  of  the  Cysars. 

Are  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  blameless  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  Have  they  put  a  tithe  of  the  energy,  the  care, 
the  money  into  the  labor  question  that  they  have  in 
every  other  branch  of  their  business  ?  And  if  they 
have  made  effort,  have  they  made  it  consistently  ? 
Can  they  expect  the  floating  farm  labor  of  the  State 
to  elevate  itself  under  adverse  conditions  without 
systematic  aid  from  the  employer  ? 

New  Jersey  Methods. — The  Bureau  of  Statistics 
for  New  Jersey  has  just  published  an  interesting  vol- 
ume entitled  ''Industrial  Betterment  Institutions  in 
New  Jersey  Manufacturing  Establishments,"  in  which 
is  shown  all  that  is  being  done  in  that  State  to  make 
life  a  little  more  pleasant  for  the  rank  and  file  in  fac- 
tories. There  are  150  pages  of  matter  describing 
and  illustrating  all  the  voluntary  methods  adopted  in 
recent  years  for  the  physical  and  social  betterment 
of  the  help.  Without  going  into  detail  the  whole  can 
be  summed  up  as  an  endeavor  to  make  the  employ- 
ment safe,  healthful  and  comfortable.  The  methods 
used  varied  considerably,  but  can  be  classified  as 
follows  : 

Premiums  for  good  work. 
Profit  sharing. 
Free  baths. 

Dining  and  lunch  rooms  operated  at  actual  cost  of 

supplies. 

Free  reading  rooms  and  gymnasiums. 

Sick  benefits  and  accident  societies  aided  by  employer. 

A  little  investigation  shows  that  the  same  forces 
are  working  amongst  the  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale stores  of  California  and  as  a  consequence  be- 
comes a  factor  in  the  difficulties  the  farmer  has  to 
meet.  We  can  for  the  present  purpose  eliminate  the 
moral  and  humanitarian  features  and  take  the  situa- 
tion solely  from  its  business  standpoint.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  methods  mentioned  above  would  be  some- 
what impracticable  in  farm  life;  but  is  there  any  good 
reason  why  a  farm  hand  at  the  close  of  a  hot  and 


dusty  day  should  not  appreciate  a  bath  as  well  as  a 
man  in  a  foundry,  and  would  it  cost  any  more  to  fit 
up  accommodations  of  this  character  than  it  does  in 
the  cities  ?  We  cannot  expect  farmers  to  furnish 
libra  ries,  but  if  $5  per  annum  should  be  expended  for 
sixty  numbers  of  good  magazine  literature,  with  a 
similar  amount  for  one  or  two  good  weeklies,  any  one 
who  has  watched  the  eager  crowd  of  farm  hands 
meeting  the  newsboy  on  the  first  train  on  Sunday  to 
get  the  city  paper  with  its  colored  supplement, 
knows  full  well  such  expenditure  would  be  highly 
appreciated. 

Profit  sharing  may  not  be  practicable;  neither 
may  the  plan  of  paying  premiums  for  extra  good 
work  appeal  to  the  employer,  but  to  show  apprecia- 
tion of  such  work  is  simply  to  look  after  his  own  in- 
terest. There  should  be  some  way  to  get  the  help 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  farm;  to  get  the  hired 
man  to  feel  a  pride  in  the  successful  packing  of  the 
fruit  output  with  its  resulting  top  price,  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  successful  rearing  of  stock,  the  care 
of  work  horses,  the  hanging  of  gates,  the  flow  of  the 
water  supply  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  things 
that  go  to  make  the  farm  pleasant  as  a  home  and 
profitable  as  an  investment. 

Steady  Employment.— About  the  first  essential  is 
steady  employment  for  the  hired  man,  steady  enough 
to  appeal  to  his  natural  desire  for  an  unbroken  year's 
pay,  steady  enough  to  allow  the  employer  to  feel  that 
he  is  not  paying  a  man  a  single  day  unnecessarily; 
and  in  order  to  insure  this  it  will  be  necessary  that 
the  hired  man  should  be  both  resourceful  and  energetic, 
and  the  man  hiring  him  must  take  sufficient  interest 
in  his  own  business  to  plan  and  figure  ahead  suffi- 
ciently to  provide  not  merely  employment  for  the 
help,  but  such  employment  necessary  for  the  year's 
work,  that  can  be  performed  on  wet  days  and  off 
days,  but  too  often  is  left  to  be  done  only  when  the 
spur  of  necessity  is  thrust  in  to  the  bone. 

The  care  of  fences,  readjusting  of  gates,  cleaning 
of  machinery,  constant  care  of  farm  manure,  hauling 
and  cutting  of  fuel — all  of  these  are  as  necessary  as 
the  care  of  the  actual  crop,  and  all  call  for  industry 
and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  help,  and  all  are 
factors  in  giving  the  hired  man  a  more  active  interest 
in  the  place. 

But  you  may  ask,  does  this  not  call  for  a  more  in- 
telligent man  than  the  old  methods  of  hiring  in  the 
spring  and  firing  in  the  fall  produced;  and  where 
shall  we  find  him  ?  Well,  how  do  we  find  anything 
that  is  of  value — by  diligent  and  systematic  search. 
The  country  boy  drifts  to  the  city,  the  newcomer 
from  the  East  if  hunting  employment  makes  for  the 
city,  and  the  European  emigrant  has  for  his  terminal 
the  city,  and  the  city  culls  them  over;  the  factory, 
the  wholesale  quarter,  the  water  front,  the  municipal 
government,  the  street  car  business,  the  hotels,  the 
livery  stables,  the  milk  wagons,  the  bakeries,  the  big 
express  deliveries,  the  teamsters— they  all  take  their 
pick  and  the  farmer  gets  a  chance  at  the  balance. 

The  Opportunity  in  Agriculture. — The  farmer 
knows  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  industries  above 
mentioned  has  made  greater  strides  in  the  past 
twenty  years  than  this  industry,  that  none  of  them 
call  for  higher  intelligence,  and  that  none  of  them  re- 
spond to  intelligence  with  greater  rapidity  than  does 
this  business  of  agriculture  in  all  its  varied  forms. 
Then  it  would  seem  necessary  that  he  should  decline 
longer  to  take  the  residue  of  the  labor  world;  he 
should  up  and  assert  his  right  to  do  a  share  of  the 
selecting,  and  he  should  do  it  in  the  proper  place — 
right  in  the  city,  not  under  the  old  system,  but  by 
new  and  up-to-date  methods  of  his  own. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  wage  question  is  the 
vexed  question  with  farm  labor,  but  that  is  doubtful. 
A  man  at  $25  per  month,  with  steady  employment 
and  well  treated  so  far  as  food  and  lodgings  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  social  home  life  that  pertains  on 
some  farms,  has  better  treatment,  better  food,  pleas- 
anter  work  and  even  shorter  hours  than  many  a  man 
around  livery  stables,  milk  wagons,  bakeries,  etc.,  in 
large  cities  and  will  have  much  more  money  at  the 
year's  end. 

The  main  feature  of  the  whole  business  is  the  social 
feature.  Let  them  feel  assured  of  some  semblance  of 
home  comfort,  of  good,  clean  food  and  some  social 
equality  coupled  with  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
farm  of  their  own,  and  thousands  of  city  bred  young 
men  will  gladly  exchange  the  turmoil  and  fever  of 
town  life,  hoping  to  realize  the  dream  that  all  city 
people  have  of  the  country  charm. 

An  Agricultural  Labor  Bureau. — Why  cannot 
the  farmer,  through  some  system  of  district  or  State 
organization,  maintain  an  agricultural  bureau,  man- 
aged by  men  who  know  exactly  what  is  required, 
who  can  diagnose  every  applicant  for  employment 
and  send  him  exactly  where  he  belongs,  the  individual 
employer  affiliating  and  making  his  application  for 
•help  upon  a  form  provided  in  which  he  states  not 
only  the  wages  to  be  paid,  but  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, the  duration  of  the  employment  and,  if 
deemed  practicable,  the  social  status  of  the  employe. 
A  method  calling  for  such  radical  change  would,  no 
doubt,  have  difficulties  to  contend  with  at  the  outset, 
but  not  in  any  degree  to  compare  with  the  difficulties 
that  had  to  be  met  in  order  successfully  to  irrigate 
for  fruit  or  safely  to  pack  and  ship  to  distant 
markets. 

No  doubt  the  financing  of  an  agricultural  employ- 
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ment  bureau  will  be  considered  an  objection,  but  if  all 
that  is  paid  to-day  by  employer  and  employe  as  fees 
to  employment  agencies,  whose  best  results  probably 
simply  fit  the  square  peg  to  the  round  hole,  could  be 
gathered  in  a  lump  sum  it  would  run  the  bureau  sug- 
gested in  first-class  shape  and  leave  a  handsome 
surplus. 

The  railroads  are  intelligent  in  their  operation  and 
are  no  doubt  desirous  of  being  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  producer.  Why  not  point  out  to  them  how 
they  aid  in  our  spiritual  welfare  by  carrying  the 
clergy  at  half  price,  how  they  are  willing  to  help 
State  development  by  periodically  bringing  all  who 
desire  to  come  from  the  East  at  about  the  same  gen- 
erous rate,  and  how  they  can  naturally  aid  the  good 
work  by  carrying  labor  for  a  farmers'  bureau  at  the 
same  percentage  to  and  fro  in  the  State. 

The  promotion  committee  is  without  doubt  doing  a 
great  work  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  outside 
world  to  California,  and  the  farmers  might  well  en- 
list that  body  to  aid  in  improving  the  class  of  help 
provided,  especially  if  some  method  of  selection  could 
be  inaugurated  at  the  starting  point. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  quality  is  of 
more  importance  than  quantity.  No  State  in  the 
Union  is  more  competent  to  absorb  people  from  the 
outside  than  is  California,  .but  with  all  our  room  and 
opportunity  there  is  no  vacancy  that  can  profitably 
be  filled  by  importations  that  lack  mental  and  physi- 
cal energy. 

No  account  of  existing  conditions  in  California  can 
be  even  approximately  correct  unless  it  takes  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  probably  20%  of  the  agri- 
cultural labor  is  Chinese  and  Japanese.  We  will 
leave  all  the  argument,  pro  and  con,  regarding  alien 
population  to  those  who  take  a  biased  attitude  on 
race  questions,  and  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  act- 
ual conditions  affecting  labor. 

On  a  farm  where  the  major  portion  of  the  labor  is 
Oriental,  will  it  be  probable  that  the  food  and  accom- 
modations provided  for  white  unskilled  labor  will  be 
as  inviting  as  if  only  white  labor  were  employed? 
And  will  not  white  labor  of  a  clean  and  decent  type 
resent  the  idea  of  being  competitive  with  the  Asiatic 
and  search  for  new  fields  as  a  consequence? 

The  agricultural  labor  question  is  no  doubt  an  im- 
portant one  through  all  sections  of  the  Union,  but 
more  especially  where  white  labor  comes  in  more  or 
less  direct  competition  with  the  Oriental.  And  while 
we  can  scarcely  expect  a  farmer  to  study  the  race 
question  every  time  he  hires  a  laborer,  we  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  he  aids  directly  in  a  small  degree 
in  bringing  about  a  final  solution  of  this  phase  of  the 
problem,  for  assuredly  our  steadily  increasing  devel- 
opment will  result  in  one  of  two  things — either  we 
shall  evolve  a  highly  intelligent  laborer,  fitted  for  the 
complex  agricultural  and  horticultural  conditions,  so 
rapidly  improving,  or  we  shall  have  an  alien  serf  pop- 
ulation, with  neither  present  ambition  nor  future 
hope.  And  there  is  nothing  in  our  national  life  justi- 
fying anything  but  a  firm  belief  that  the  former,  and 
not  the  latter,  will  be  the  final  outcome. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Extraction  of  Essential  Oils  and  Perfumes  in 
France. 


From  United  States  Consul-General  Robert  P.  Skinner, 
Marseille,  Prance. 

A  California  correspondent,  who  desires  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  "extraction  of  geranium  oil,"  is 
not  sufficiently  explicit  in  his  inquiries  to  enable  me 
to  reply  as  I  should  like.  There  appears  to  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  commercial  "  geranium  oil,"  in  the 
same  sense  as  olive,  almond,  or  other  vegetable  oils 
are  commercial.  My  correspondent  may  mean  ge- 
ranium essence,  or  possibly  geranium  pomade,  popu- 
larly denominated  geranium  oil.  It  would  be  un- 
profitable in  a  consular  report  to  pretend  to  give 
practical  instructions  in  so  delicate  a  trade  as  the 
distillation  of  flowers.  Americans  interested  in  this 
subject  should  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  France,  or 
try  to  attract  to  their  country  foreigners  already 
versed  in  the  business. 

The  essences  or  essential  oils,  known  also  as  vola- 
tile oils  and  perfumes,  are  odorous  substances,  oily, 
volatile,  indifferently  soluble  in  water,  more  or  less  so 
in  alcohol,  colorless  or  yellowish,  inflammable,  and 
likely  to  alter  in  the  air.  They  are  usually  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  while  some  are  solid  or 
partly  crystallized.  They  have  not  the  greasy  con- 
sistency of  the  fixed  oils  and  they  leave  no  durable 
blemish  upon  paper. 

Distillation.  —  The  most  common  means  of  ex- 
tracting essences  is  by  means  of  distillation  with 
water  or  steam.  Although  the  point  of  ebullition  in 
the  case  of  essences  is  above  100°  C,  they  vaporize 
easily  with  steam.  The  flowers  are  generally  gath- 
ered before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  are  distilled 
immediately.  They  may  be  placed  with  salt  in  bar- 
rels, and  thus  preserved,  but  when  this  is  done  the 
perfume  is  likely  to  lose  its  delicacy.  Some  plants 
may  be  dried  before  distillation;  but  the  principle 
may  be  laid  down  that  prompt  distillation  gives  far 
the  best  results. 

Numerous  devices  are  on  the  market  for  cutting 


and  crushing  the  plants  and  flowers  and  otherwise 
preparing  them  for  the  still.  The  essences  do  not 
immediately  vaporize  with  steam,  but  only  after  a 
certain  period.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
essence  is  frequently  imprisoned  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  plant,  and  escapes  only  as  this  tissue  dilates 
under  the  application  of  heat.  The  stills  are  simple 
in  form,  and  numerous  designs  are  offered  for  sale. 
The  steam  carrying  the  liberated  essence  passes 
from  the  boiler  through  a  coil  of  pipes,  to  be  con- 
densed in  another  vessel.  The  distillation  is  consid- 
ered as  accomplished  when  the  water  discharged 
from  the  coil  of  pipe  is  odorless.  The  liquid  remain- 
ing in  the  boiler  is  then  used  again  with  fresh  plants, 
so  that  any  remaining  particles  of  the  essence  may 
be  secured. 

The  perfume  laden  water  is  commonly  received  in 
a  Florentine  vase,  from  which  the  water  is  poured. 
If  the  essence  is  heavier  than  water  the  spout  of  the 
vase  is  placed  higher  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  so 
that  the  oil  may  remain  on  the  bottom. 

Absorption. — The  foregoing  is  the  generally  ac- 
cepted method  of  essence  extraction  in  this  region. 
The  process  of  securing  perfumes  or  essences  by  ab- 
sorption is  equally  easy  of  comprehension.  This 
method  is  employed  when  the  flowers  under  treat- 
ment, notably  the  violet,  cassia  flower,  jasmine  and 
heliotrope  are  so  delicate  and  possess  perfume  in  so 
limited  a  quantity  as  to  render  extraction  by  distilla- 
tion difficult.  To  extract  these  highly  delicate  per- 
fumes manufacturers  avail  themselves  of  the  prop- 
erty which  the  plants  possess  of  transferring  their 
odor  to  greases,  fixed  oils  and  paraffin. 

Extraction  by  absorption  is  called  maceration 
when  the  vehicle  is  liquid  grease,  enfleurage  when  it 
is  a  heavy  grease,  and  pneumatic  when  a  current  of 
air  is  passed  upon  the  flowers  and  then  conducted 
through  grease  or  benzine. 

To  extract  perfume  by  maceration  a  quantity  of 
clarified  beef  or  mutton  kidney  grease  is  mixed  with 
clarified  pork  grease,  the  combination  being  then 
melted,  and  in  this  form,  at  a  temperature  of  65°  C. 
maximum,  receiving  the  flowers  designed  for  treat- 
ment. The  flowers  are  left  in  this  bath  for  from 
twelve  to  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  they  are 
strained  out  and  replaced  from  ten  to  fifteen  times, 
until  the  grease  or  pomade  possesses  the  requisite 
strength.  The  French  manufacturers  designate 
these  pomades  by  numbers,  as  6,  12,  18  and  24,  the 
numbers  indicating  the  intensity  of  the  perfume. 
Antique  oils  (huiles  antiques)  are  manufactured  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  the  grease  is  replaced  by 
olive  oil. 

Certain  perfumes  are  so  delicate  that  the  process 
of  absorption  in  hot  greases  is  impossible.  In  such 
cases  the  flowers  are  placed  in  a  linen  cloth  and  are 
plunged  in  olive  oil.  The  flowers  are  renewed  every 
twenty-four  hours,  the  operation  continuing  during 
one  month.  The  oil  is  unlikely  to  become  rancid 
during  the  operation.  Another  process  involves  the 
use  of  glass-bottomed  frames  upon  which  is  spread  a 
layer  of  grease.  Upon  the  grease  the  flowers  are 
extended  and  allowed  to  remain  from  twelve  to 
seventy-two  hours.  They  are  renewed  during  the 
flowering  season,  sometimes  two  or  three  months. 
The  grease  imbibes  the  perfume  and  is  converted  into 
a  very  fine  pomade. 

Again,  coarse  cotton  cloths  soaked  with  olive  oil 
and  laid  upon  frames  of  wire  netting  are  covered 
with  flowers  that  are  renewed  frequently.  Finally 
the  cloths  are  subjected  to  strong  pressure,  and  the 
perfumed  oil  is  gathered. 

Many  of  the  pomades  thus  obtained  serve  to  pro- 
duce the  French  " extracts."  The  extracts  result 
from  the  introduction  of  alcohol  into  copper  drums 
containing  the  perfumed  pomades.  After  a  long  and 
violent  trituration  the  greases  remain  intact,  but  the 
odorous  substances  are  dissolved  by  the  alcohol.  The 
contents  of  the  copper  drums  are  decanted  and  such 
alcohol  as  remains  in  the  grease  is  afterwards  with- 
drawn by  distillation.  The  grease  cannot  be  used 
again  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  perfumes. 

Dissolvents. — Success  has  recently  attended  ef- 
forts to  extract  essences  by  dissolvents.  The  prin- 
ciple entering  into  this  method  is  that  the  natural 
perfumes  are  liberated  by  the  application  of  a  tem- 
perature higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  plant.  The  inventor  of  this  process 
separates  the  perfume  by  dissolving  it  in  a  highly 
volatile  liquid,  which  is  then  distilled.  Excellent  re- 
sults have  followed  the  use  of  ether,  chloride  of 
methylene,  mesitic  alcohol  and  sulphate  of  carbon  as 
dissolvents.  The  flowers  are  introduced  into  an  ap- 
paratus, into  which  the  ether  or  other  dissolvent  is 
poured.  After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  this  liquid  is 
drawn  off,  and  more  ether  is  introduced,  and  simi- 
larly withdrawn.  The  ether  dissolves  the  perfume, 
and  then,  on  distillation,  leaves  it  in  the  form  of  a 
white  or  colored  residue.  This  residue  may  be 
oleaginous  or  solid,  but  it  always  becomes  solid  after 
a  time.  Petroleum  ether  is  recognized  by  the  So- 
ciete  de  Parfums  Naturels  de  Cannes  as  the  best 
dissolvent.  This  company  has  perfected  a  system  for 
obtaining  essences,  but  has  not  disclosed  important 
phases  of  the  operation.  The  product  is  known  as 
"essence  concrete."  One  kilogram  of  this  pure  per- 
fume is  equivalent  to  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  of 
pomade. 

Geranium  Essence. — As  to  geranium  essence  in 


particular,  I  learn  that  it  is  obtained  by  the  first 
process  described — that  is  to  say  by  distillation.  The 
essence  of  geranium  is  called  "essence  of  African 
rose,"  and  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  several  plants  of  the  Geraniacea;  family.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  variety  is  that  known  as  Pelar- 
gonium odoratissimum,  which  is  the  object  of  very 
extensive  culture  in  southern  France,  Algeria  and 
Turkey.  Several  other  varieties  of  geranium  yield  a 
sweet  rose  odor,  to  which  the  name  of  African  rose 
is  frequently  given. 

The  coloring  is  almost  always  red,  or  a  derivative 
therefrom,  such  as  carmine  and  pink,  even  darken- 
ing to  black. 

Apart  from  a  few  varieties  which  thrive  best  on  a 
stony  dry  soil,  with  a  full  sunny  exposure,  the  pelar- 
gonia  favor  a  healthy  light  soil,  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  decomposed  manures.  If  kept  in  pots,  these 
should  be  most  carefully  drained.  The  use  of  manure 
is  essential,  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  plants  strong. 
The  cultivated  varieties  do  not  all  yield  seed,  and 
those  which  do  are  reproduced  only  by  means  of  seed 
beds.  The  pelargonia  vegetate  all  the  year  round, 
but  must  be  returned  to  hothouse  or  frame  early  in 
October.  Though  they  are  long  lived,  it  is  well  not 
to  preserve  them  after  the  age  of  two  or  four  years, 
at  which  period  they  are  most  beautiful. 

The  leaves  are  distilled  by  means  of  steam,  yield- 
ing 0.12%  of  essence,  which  is  frequently  employed 
as  an  adulterant  of  essence  of  roses.  The  best  es- 
sences known  to  commerce  are  the  French  and  Span- 
ish, especially  the  dark-brown  essences.  The  African 
geranium  essence  is  inferior  to  these.  The  gather- 
ing of  flowers  destined  for  the  extraction  of  essences 
is  a  delicate  process.  Each  flower  must  be  plucked 
at  an  appropriate  hour  of  the  day,  and  in  a  certain 
stage  of  development  ascertained  only  by  experience. 
The  crop  of  geraniums  in  southern  France  now 
reaches  8,300,000  pounds.  One  hectare  (2.47  acres) 
produces  from  55,000  to  66,000  pounds  of  leaves; 
worth  from  $1.14  to  $1.33  per  220  pounds.  The 
product  in  pure  essence  amounts  to  2.20  pounds  to 
each  2204  pounds  of  raw  material. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  important  work  of  J.  P.  Dur- 
velle,  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  Chimie,  and  Vice- 
Consul  Piatti  of  Nice  for  this  information. 

Marseille,  France,  Nov.  15. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Walnut  Industry. 


By  J.  B.  Neff  of  Anaheim  before  the  University  Farmers'  Club 
Institute  at  Santa  Barbara. 

The  walnut  which  we  are  to  talk  about  to-day  is 
that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  English  walnut, 
though  it  probably  originated  in  Persia  or  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  from  there  spread  westward  to  Rome,  and 
was  distributed  through  continental  Europe.  There 
are  no  records  to  show  when  the  first  planting  was 
done  in  California,  but  the  best  authorities  say  that 
it  was  by  the  Mission  Fathers  abiut  the  year  1769. 

Historical.— Very  few  trees  were  planted  for 
nearly  100  years  after  the  first  planting.  About  the 
year  1843  J.  J.  Warner  planted  a  few  trees  at  San 
Diego,  and  F.  E.  Kellogg, <Sr.,  planted  a  small  orchard 
at  Calistoga,  in  the  upper  part  of  Napa  valley,  in 
1848.  J.  R.  Congdon  of  Capistrano  planted  an 
orchard  of  hardshells  in  1800.  H.  K.  Snow  and  P.  T. 
Adams  planted  the  first  walnut  grove  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tustin  and  Santa  Ana  in  1870.  These  were  hard- 
shells,  and  the  planting  was  an  orchard  of  eight 
acres,  which  was  characterized  as  a  rash  adventure 
by  the  neighbors.  A  year  later  they  heard  of  soft- 
shell  walnuts  grown  by  Joseph  Sexton  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  got  some  nuts  to  plant  in  nursery.  They 
planted  the  first  softshell  walnut  orchard  in  that 
vicinity  in  1883.  The  first  walnuts  planted  at  Ana- 
heim were  hardshells,  and  were  planted  along  the 
roads  and  around  the  vineyards  about  1860.  Soft- 
shell  planting  was  not  begun  until  the  vine  disease 
began  its  ravages  in  1885  and  later. 

There  are  but  few  walnut  groves  of  commercial  im- 
portance north  of  Santa  Barbara  county,  and  as  the 
range  of  profitable  cultivation  extends  over  only  a 
comparatively  small  area,  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  overproduction. 

The  early  planting  was  of  hardshells  or  paper- 
shells,  but  at  present  nothing  is  planted  but  soft- 
shells,  and  quite  a  large  percentage  is  of  budded 
stock,  the  buds  being  taken  from  selected  trees. 

Cultural.  —  Walnuts  should  be  planted  only  on  good 
deep  soil,  not  underlaid  by  hardpan  nor  where  water 
will  stand  on  the  surface.  A  sandy  loam  is  to  be 
preferred.  Two-year-old  trees  are  much  more  likely 
to  grow  than  younger  trees. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  trees  should  bo 
planted  from  40  to  50  feet  apart,  but  this  depends  on 
the  soil  and  locality.  In  some  instances  the  addi- 
tional profit  of  the  40-feet  planting  over  that  of  50- 
feet  planting  will  amount  to  more  than  enough  to  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  orchard.  There 
must  also  be  water  for  irrigation  in  most  places,  as 
the  walnut  tree  needs  more  water  than  it  usually 
gets.  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  the 
winter,  and  two,  or,  better,  three  irrigations  in  the 
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summer,  with  water  enough  at  each  irrigation  to 
make  the  ground  wet  to  a  depth  of  at  least  5  feet. 
A  good  rule  is  to  put  on  water  enough  to  keep  the 
ground  damp,  whether  it  takes  one  or  four  irrigations. 

Cultivation  enough  should  be  given  to  retain  the 
moisture,  and  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  dur- 
ing the  summer  season. 

Walnut  trees  will  begin  to  bear  paying  crops  after 
the  fifth  year,  and,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  should 
continue  to  increase  for  many  years.  Walnut  trees 
live  to  a  very  old  age  in  suitable  localities.  Trees  in 
Spain  and  in  the  south  of  France  that  are  believed  to 
be  over  300  years  old  bear  regular  crops  of  400  to 
500  pounds  of  nuts,  but  very  few  of  the  trees  in  this 
State  that  are  more  than  30  years  old  are  in  a  vigor- 
ous condition. 

No  thorough  tests  of  fertilization  have  been  re- 
ported, each  grower  fertilizing  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  or  not  fertilizing  at  all.  This  is  something  that 
should  be  done  systematically  for  a  series  of  years 
under  the  supervision  of  an  expert,  and  gives  a  good 
opening  for  the  State  Universioy  to  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  walnut  growers. 

The  Blight — This,  as  well  as  the  prevention  of 
walnut  blight,  needs  immediate  attention  from  ob- 
servers who  are  better  trained  than  the  majority  of 
walnut  growers,  and  who  have  time  and  means  at 
their  disposal  to  continue  the  tests  until  something 
definite  is  known. 

Considerable  has  been  said  lately  about  spraying 
and  the  use  of  lime  on  the  ground  as  a  preventive  of 
blight,  but  the  experiments  have  not  been  general 
enough,  nor  carried  far  enough,  to  determine  the 
benefit  to  be  derived.  E.  G.  Ware,  who  is  a  careful 
observer,  has  experimented  by  spraying  with  Bor 
deaux  mixture  for  the  past  three  years  on  a  nine- 
acre  plot  of  l.r)-year-old  trees,  of  which  half  was 
sprayed  and  the  other  half  left  without  treatment. 
He  reports  a  gain  from  the  sprayed  trees  of  4.27 
pounds  of  No.  1  nuts  per  tree  the  first  year,  and  5 
pounds  of  No.  1  nuts  per  tree  the  second  and  third 
years.  In  the  season  of  1904,  just  passed,  he  made 
some  experiments  with  refuse  lime  from  the  sugar 
factory,  and  gives  his  results  as  follows: 

Block  No.  1,  44  trees  limed  and  sprayed  produced 
47.5  pounds  per  tree;  44  trees  untreated  produced 
33.5  pounds  per  tree.  Difference  in  favor  of  treated 
trees,  14  pounds  per  tree. 


Block  No.  2,  80  trees  limed  and  sprayed  produced 
43  pounds  per  tree;  40  trees  untreated  produced  33.5 
pounds  per  tree.  Difference  in  favor  of  treated 
trees,  9.5  pounds  per  tree. 

Block  No.  3,  84  trees  limed  and  sprayed  produced 
63.9  pounds  per  tree;  40  trees  untreated  produced 
33.5  pounds  per  tree.  Difference  in  favor  of  treated 
trees,  30  pounds  per  tree. 

The  208  trees  above,  limed  and  sprayed,  produced 
52.4  pounds  No.  1  nuts  per  tree;  124  trees,  above 
untreated,  produced  33.5  pounds  No.  1  nuts  per  tree, 
making  an  average  gain  of  18.9  pounds  No.  1  nuts 
per  tree,  or  a  gain  of  more  than  50%  in  favor  of  the 
trees  which  were  limed  and  sprayed. 

Block  No.  4,  39  trees  sprayed,  but  not  limed,  pro- 
duced 36.3  pounds  per  tree;  40  trees  not  treated 
produced  33.5  pounds  per  tree.  Difference  in  favor 
of  sprayed  trees,  2.8  pounds  per  tree. 

Block  No.  5,  40  trees  not  treated  produced  33.5 
pounds  nuts  per  tree;  44  trees  limed,  but  not  sprayed, 
produced  30.9  pounds  nuts  per  tree.  Difference  in 
favor  of  untreated  trees,  2.6  pounds  nuts  per  tree. 

The  trees  that  were  limed  only  had  more  blight  in 
1903  than  the  40  trees  that  were  not  treated,  but  the 
lime  alone  without  the  addition  of  spraying  does  not 
show  any  gain. 

Five  tons  per  acre  of  the  refuse  lime,  known  as 
"  Press  cake,''  was  used,  and  the  blocks  were  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  irrigating  water  could  not  take 
the  lime  from  one  block  to  the  next.  The  cost  of 
spraying  was  21  cents  per  tree,  and  the  cost  of  lime 
was  60  cents  per  tree.  The  gain  was  18.9  pounds  of 
No.  1  nuts  per  tree.  The  trees  were  14  and  15  years 
old. 

Some  other  growers  who  have  used  lime  in  a  gen- 
eral way  report  that  they  saw  no  benefit,  while 
others  thought  it  a  damage,  though  no  accurate  rec- 
ord was  kept.  One  grower  who  used  lime  in  connec- 
tion with  peas  as  green  manure,  reports  much  benefit, 
but  as  no  check  plot  was  kept,  nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

An  analysis  of  refuse  lime  from  beet  sugar  factories 
was  made  at  the  State  University  about  three  years 
ago,  with  the  following  result: 

Potash,  1  pound  per  ton;  phosphoric  acid,  41.6 
pounds  per  ton;  nitrogen,  5.6  pounds  per  ton.  Ap- 
proximate valuation  $2.27  per  ton. 

No  account  is  given  of  the  lime  content  because  of 


the  fact  that  California  soils,  as  a  rule,  are  abun 
dantly  supplied  with  lime. 

It  may  be  that  lime  used  in  connection  with  nitro- 
gen gathering  plants,  such  as  peas  and  lupins,  may 
be  of  benefit,  but  this  has  not  been  determined. 

The  theory  advanced  when  the  use  of  lime  is  recom- 
mended, is  that  the  lime  hardens  the  cells  of  the 
plant,  thereby  preventing  infection  by  lessening  the 
time  of  exposure  of  the  newly  formed  growth;  this 
is  not  borne  out,  however,  by  Mr.  Ware's  observa- 
tions on  Block  No.  5. 

The  condition  of  the  weather  during  the  early 
growing  season  greatly  influences  the  development  of 
blight.  The  records  show  that  when  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  damp  days  the  blight  is  most  damaging  and 
that  when  the  weather  is  dry  there  is  less  damage. 

The  total  yield  of  walnuts  in  the  State  in  a  year  of 
good  crop  is  about  8000  tons.  In  1896  the  first  asso- 
ciations were  formed  for  marketing  walnuts,  and 
these  have  grown  in  favor  until  now  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  crop  is  marketed  in  that 
manner. 

The  annual  dinner  given  by  the  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 
to  its  traveling  men  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 30th,  in  the  banquet  room  of  the  Merchants'  Club, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  is  the  fourth  annual  dinner 
given  by  this  company,  these  dinners  being  given  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  together  the  factory  superintend- 
ents and  the  men  who  are  responsible  for'  the  selling  of 
the  goods.  The  company  has  resident  agents  established 
in  various  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast, the  territory  adjacent 
to  these  cities  being  covered  out  of  central  offices. 
Thirty  representatives  from  different  parts  of  the  West 
were  seated  at  the  table.  A  pleasant  evening  was  spent 
about  a  bounteous  board,  and  the  close  of  a  most  satis- 
factory year's  work  was  celebrated.  The  utmost  good- 
fellowship  prevailed,  and  the  gathering  will  no  doubt 
prove  a  source  of  groat  benefit  to  the  men  and  the  com- 
pany. The  Paraffine  Paint  Co.  is  now  in  its  twenty- 
first  year.  It  has  shown  a  remarkable  growth,  and  its 
goods— P.  cSc  B.  ready  roofings,  P.  &  B.  building  papers, 
P.  &  B.  and  Pabco  paints  and  malthoid  roofings  —  are 
favorably  known  all  over  the  West  and  in  all  countries 
whose  shores  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Its  success,  while  largely  due  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  goods  manufactured,  is  also  due  to  the  in- 
telligent and  energetic  way  in  which  these  goods  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  users.  The  works  of 
the  company  are  at  Emeryville,  Alameda  county,  Cal., 
the  railroad  station  being  known  as  Paraffine.  The 
main  offices  are  at  24  Second  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PTroved  United  States  Cream  Separator 

does  not  get  all  of  the  orders  but  it  gets  an 
overwhelming  majority  where  it  is  known 
and  used.  It  makes  friends  everywhere  in 
spite  of  competitors— all  parties  vote  for  the 
United  States  Separator. 


Hunt  up  the  dealer 

who  sells  our  fence 

in  your  town.  There  is  one,  and  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
get  the  best.  Compare  the  AMERICAN  with  any  other 
fence  on  the  market  and  you  will  quickly  see  why  it  has 
gained  its  world-wide  popularity.  The  fence  that  has 
greatest  weight  to  the  running  rod.  This  means  greatest 
strength;  longest  life;  best  appearance.  The 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

never  fails  to  give  good  and  lasting  account  of  itself  in 
hard  service.  It  will  outwear  the  ordinary  fences.  We 
have  printed  a  book  about  the  AMERICAN  FENCE.  It 
tells  cold,  pure  facts,  and  gives  clear  reasons  why  the 
AMERICAN  is  the  fence  for  the  wise  buyer  to  select.  It 
tells  what  fencing  to  use  for  different  purposes.  It  is  full 
of  handy  hints.  You  had  better  write  for  it  today.  It  is 
free  for  the  asking. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  55, 


rillCACiO.  NEW  YORK 


N  Hi  A  Ml  SCO 


THE.   VERMONT    FARM    MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS    FALLS.  Vl. 

Send  /or  Handsome  Booklet  in  Colors  Illustrating  "  The  U.  S.  Way." 


Prnmnt   I  ^  *-»  1  i  v  >-»  t-  ^/  Accur^rl  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse. 
r,ul,lFl  L/CIIVCI  v  ASSUI  CU  No  delays.   Address  all  liners  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

POWDERED  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

BEST  GRADES  FOR  TREE  WASH  AND  PRUNE  DIP.  I 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  ANY  QUANTITIES. 
Agents:    F\    \A/.    BR/\UIN    CO.,        (C  Dept.) 
18-20  SPEAR  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

■ — >  -W-. ^  1TT>        I  ■ — f\   1VI  POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 

I     ■  f~<  .  W~*  .  fc"S/-\  FN!  tV.   BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  1)11'. 

^  ^  T.  W.  JACKSON.  1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

qEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  0.  C. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

No   810— Assembly,  School 
or  Store  Room. 

25  feet  23£  inches  wide,  by 
31  feet      inches  long; 
gable  roof  H  pitch. 
Double  walls  9  feet  high. 

Price  on  application. 

Manufactured  by 

Burnham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.  Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
Some  FINE  COCKERELS  at  $3  each.    Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F.  H.  FISHER,  Box  333,  CARL8BAD,  CALIFORNIA 
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Shipping  Olives  East.  —  Oroville 
Register:  G.  H.  Matthews  is  having-  ex- 
ceptional luck  with  his  olives  this  year. 
He  filled  many  orders  and  now  these  or- 
ders are  being  duplicated  from  the  par- 
ties who  received  the  fruit.  He  has  no 
trouble  in  selling  all  his  olives  at  $1.50  a 
gallon.  Yesterday  he  got  an  order  to 
send  fifty  1-gallon  kegs  to  a  leading  hotel 
in  New  York  City.  He  is  convinced  there 
is  big  money  in  the  olive  industry  here, 
and  believes  it  would  pay  to  put  up  im- 
mense pickling  plants  in  this  locality. 

Mendoc-l  no. 

Slaughter  of  Sheep  Angers 
Stockmen.  —  Ukiah  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  Considerable  excitement  has 
been  aroused  among  the  sheep  raisers  of 
this  section  by  the  killing  of  many  sheep 
by  unknown  parties.  The  sheep  are 
killed  and  sold  to  the  Indians.  A  close 
watch  has  been  kept  night  and  day  on 
some  of  the  ranges,  but  while  one  place  is 
being  guarded  the  miscreants  are  operat- 
ing in  another.  The  heaviest  losers  are 
Mr.  Ford,  J.  B.  Milton,  D.  Ford  and  J. 
Weselesky,  who  have  lost  300  or  400  sheep 
during  the  past  week.  A  reward  of  $500 
has  been  ottered  for  the  arrest  of  the 
criminals.  The  losers  have  sent  for  blood- 
hounds and  intend  running  the  thieves 
down. 

Placer. 

Fruit  Growers  Meet. — Republican, 
Jan.  5:  The  meeting  of  the  Placer  County 
Fruit  Growers'  Protective  Association 
was  held  at  Loomis.  Notwithstanding 
the  inclement  weather  for  the  preceding 
days,  the  attendance  was  fully  representa- 
tive of  the  fruit  industry  of  the  county. 
Organization  was  perfected.  A  large  list 
was  added  to  the  roster  of  membership, 
reports  of  important  committees  were  re- 
ceived and  discussed  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion was  taken.  The  matters  of  rebates, 
freight,  refrigeration  and  other  subjects 
occupied  considerable  of  the  attention  of 
the  gathering  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  not  overlooked. 
On  the  contrary,  good  solid  action  was 
taken  toward  having  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  extended  and  strengthened 
to  the  end  that  the  Commission  may  gov- 
ern railroad  rates,  and  that  it  may  be  so 
strengthened  that  none  will  dare  to  resist 
its  authority,  and  when  it  says  a  rate  is 
to  go  into  effect,  it  wiil  at  once  be  obeyed. 
The  general  affairs  of  the  Association 
were  fully  considered.  The  matter  of 
dues  brought  out  the  idea  that  too  much 
haste  is  not  advisable  and  that  the  dues 
should  for  the  present  be  made  as  light  as 
possible,  and  that,  if  the  people  wish  at  a 
later  date  to  increase  them  for  reasons 
which  will  be  apparent,  it  can  be  easily 
done,  and  therefore  the  rates  established 
for  the  present  are  25  cents  per  month 
for  each  member. 

San  Bernardino. 

Hundreds  of  Acres  Burned. — 
Chino  Champion:  The  first  of  last  week 
a  field  fire  swept  over  a  large  area  of  land 
southeast  of  town  and  destroyed  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  pasturage,  a  considerable 
amount  of  fenciug  and  several  bridges. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  started  by  L. 
Richenberger  near  Euclid  avenue  and  got 
beyond  his  control.  A  brisk  east  wind 
was  blowing  and  carried  the  fire  across 
the  country  several  miles  along  the  north 
side  of  Chino  creek  to  Central  avenue. 
A  large  amount  of  good  pasturage  was 
consumed  and  a  long  line  of  fencing  was 
burned.  A  bridge  some  20  feet  long  on 
the  county  road  from  Central  avenue  to 
Rincon  was  burned,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  bridges  along  the  same  road  were 
damaged. 

San  Joaquin. 

The  Pierce  Holsteins.— Independ- 
ent: Judge  W.  C.  Hunt  of  Liverpool, 
N.  Y.,  one  of  the  best  experts  in  the  coun- 
try on  Holstein  cattle,  was  the  guest 
recently  of  the  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co. 
at  their  model  dairy  farm  at  Riverside, 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Posltlte  Core 
The  safest,  Begt  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnamenta  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Biinch<-8  nr  Flemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWREXCE-WILLIAM3  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 


on  Rough  and  Ready  island.  "  Mr.  Pierce 
has  a  great  place,"  declared  Judge  Hunt 
in  chatting  about  his  visit  to  Riverside 
farm.  "  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  places  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  country. 
The  soil  and  the  cattle  are  excellent.  The 
conditions  are  ideal.  In  fact,  I  have  never 
seen  such  conditions  before  for  handling 
such  large  herds.  I  have  also  never  seen 
such  a  large  herd  the  equivalent  of  this 
one.  As  to  feed  and  so  forth,  I  think  you 
have  us  beaten  about  forty  ways.  We 
have  to  house  our  stock  about  six  months 
out  of  the  year,  while  here  you  are  able 
to  keep  your  stock  out  of  doors  the  year 
round.  There  is  a  fertility  on  Mr.  Pierce's 
place  that  our  land  never  had  even  when 
the  soil  was  new.  The  scheme  of  irriga- 
tion oh  Mr.  Pierce's  place  makes  him 
absolutely  independent.  I  must  say  that 
the  ,herd  I  have  seen  here  is  the  finest  I 
have  ever  viewed.  One  bull  far  outranks 
any  I  have  ever  seen.  From  what  I  have 
seen  I  must  also  say  that  your  feed  here 
now  is  much  better  on  an  average  than  we 
have  during  the  six  months  we  are  able 
to  keep  our  stock  in  the  field."  Judge 
Hunt  is  an  inspector  of  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Association  of  America  and  went  to 
Quebec  last  July  to  inspect  the  herd  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Pierce  at  that  time.  His 
home,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  is  near  Syracuse 
and  is  a  great  Holstein  center. 

Sacramento. 

Big  Turnips.— Union:  Mrs.  Meister 
has  presented  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  some  gigantic  turnips  that  were 
raised  without  fertilization  on  her  ranch 
on  the  Marysville  road  about  4  miles  from 
Sacramento.  The  turnips  are  so  large 
that  one  of  them  would  be  enough  to  cook 
for  a  family  of  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Orchardists'  Association.  —  Wat- 
sonville  Pajaronian:  The  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Pajaro  Valley  Orchard- 
ists' Association  was  held  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  rooms  Saturday  afternoon.  Presi- 
dent C.  H.  Rodgers  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  after  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes he  stated  that  F.  L.  MacDonald,  of 
the  fruit  packing  firm  of  MacDonald  & 
Sons,  desired  to  present  a  proposition  to 
the  members.  Mr.  MacDonald  first  read 
a  recent  quotation  from  the  London  mar- 
ket which  gave  the  price  of  California 
Newtowns  at  6s  6d  and  Oregon  Newtowns 
at  14s.  The  speaker  said  that  there  was 
no  good  reason  for  such  a  difference  in 
prices;  that  Pajaro  valley  packers  had 
brought  prices  down  by  sending  out  a 
poor  pack.  He  held  that  fruit  was  not 
judged  by  the  best  in  the  box,  but  by  the 
poorest;  therefore  local  packers  had  lost 
prestige  by  packing  good  fruit  and  in- 
ferior fruit  in  the  same  box.  President 
Rodgers  called  attention  to  the  urgent 
need  of  action  on  the  part  of  orchardists 
to  preserve  the  fruit  industry.  He  said 
that  it  was  not  because  Oregon  apples 
were  so  superior  to  ours  that  they  bring 
better  prices,  but  superior  methods  of 
grading  and  packing. 

Stanislaus 

Sugar  Plant  Will  be  Moved  to' 
Modesto.  —  Benicia  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  The  California  -  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  Crockett  offered  to 


against 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     Sari  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges- 


A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  USING  A  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 

On*  mm  can        more  BUNS  EAST  r  *  v 

wood  with  it  than  two  SSBi  No 
In  any  other  way  and  vnR' J 
do  it  easier.  9  CORDS 
IN  10  HOURS,  s&wa 
any  wood   on  any 

S round.    Rows  trees 
own.  Catalog  free. 
First  order  aecaresaBreoc*  ' —   _  

Folding  Sawing  Macb.  Co.,  16  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


move  its  plant  to  Modesto  if  2500  acres  of 
sugar  beets  would  be  guaranteed.  A  re- 
cent canvass  of  the  outlying  lands  of  Mo- 
desto secured  over  3000  acres,  and  final 
arrangements  are  under  way  with  the 
Modesto  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  refinery  company  is  receiv- 
ing a  liberal  monetary  inducement,  besides 
the  acreage  in  beets  and  the  building 
sites. 

Miller  &  Lux  Must  Pay  $10,000.— 
Modesto  Herald:  A  verdict  for  $10,000 
against  Miller  &  Lux  in  favor  of  A.  de 
Long  has  been  rendered  by  a  jury  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Merced  county.  The 
trial  lasted  nine  days,  and  the  jury  was 
out  only  thirty  minutes.  The  plaintiff 
is  an  aged  stonecutter.  On  June  27, 
1900,  he  and  his  son  were  thrown  from 
their  buggy  on  the  county  road  between 
the  San  Joaquin  river  and  the  town  of 


Los  Banos.  The  road  was  covered  with 
water,  and  the  vehicle  was  tipped  by 
running  into  a  hole  in  the  roadway.  The 
older  man  sustained  injuries,  incapacitat- 
ing him  from  following  his  trade.  The 
plaintiff  claimed  that  the  hole  in  the  road 
was  due  to  irrigation  water  diverted  by 
means  of  a  dam  across  Middle  slough, 
which  by  reason  of  levees  was  forced 
across  the  road  in  order  to  get  on  grass 
land  west  of  the  county  highway.  He 
claimed  damages  to  the'extent  of  $25,000, 
in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  earn- 
ing capacity,  and  for  the  pain  he  had 
suffered  and  would  still  suffer.  The  de- 
fense contended  that  the  defendants  were 
not  responsible  for  the  water  on  the  road, 
or  for  the  hole  in  the  road,  and  further 
claimed  that  the  physical  injury  done 
the  plaintiff  by  the  accident  was  not  so 
great  as  was  stated. 
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GRAND  PRIZES 


awarded  all  the 


De  Laval  Specialties 

The  Grand  Prize  (very  highest  award)  for  superior 
merit  has  been  conferred  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  upon  all  the  specialties  that  we  carry.  We 
are  headquarters  for  the 

HIGHEST  GRADE 
LABOR.  SAVING 
MONEY  MAKING 

Dairy  Apparatus  in  tb*  World 

A  catalogue  tells  all  about  them. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9-11  Drumrn  St.,  San  Francisco 

107  First  St.,  Portland  112  Second  Ave.,  South,  Seattle 
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The  Home  Circle* 

The  Pharisee  and  His  Neighbor. 


I  do  not  crave  my  neighbor's  land, 

For  they  are  less  than  mine; 
I  do  not  envy  him,  his  hands 

Are  coarse,  my  robes  are  fine: 
I  do  not,  when  I  see  him  pass, 

Look  out  with  jealous  eyes: 
I  do  not  crave  his  ox  or  ass, 

They're  nothing  I  would  prize. 

The  Lord  in  gazing  down  on  me 

Must  be  immensely  pleased, 
Beholding  my  complacency; 

My  heart  is  not  diseased 
By  craving  for  the  treasures  which 

My  neighbors  may  display; 
The  lands  that  I  possess  are  rich, 

He  tills  unfruitful  clay. 

I  do  not  crave  my  neighbor's  wife, 

She's  plain  and  old  and  ill; 
My  neighbor,  toiling  all  his  life, 

Is  unrewarded  still; 
He  doubtless  envies  me  and  sighs 

For  things  that  I  possess — 
Ah,  how  Jehovah  must  despise 

Him  for  his  wickedness  ! 

No  jealousy  do  I  permit 

To  lodge  within  my  breast; 
Obedient  unto  holy  writ, 

I  should  be  richly  blessed  — 
But  he  that,  seeing  I  am  high, 

Would  share  the  things  I  claim 
Must  be  regarded  from  the  sky 

As  deep  in  sin  and  shame. 

—  S.  E.  Kiser. 


If  I  Wait. 


I  do  not  hear  the  message  that 

The  robin  hears  in  spring, 
Which  brings  him  homeward  from  afar 

On  swiftly  flying  wing; 
But  still  I  know  he's  coming,  and 

Will  hide  his  nest  and  mate, 
In  the  tree  which  now  is  leafless — 
So  I  wait. 

I  cannot  feel  the  shiver  that 

The  startled  leaflet  feels, 
As  autumn's  breath,  frost  laden,  through 

Its  vivid  greenness  steals: 
And  yet  the  change  is  coming,  though 

To  me  it  may  seem  late; 
And  the  green  loaves  will  turn  crimson 
While  I  wait. 

I  cannot  grasp  the  meaning  of 
Earth's  happiness  and  pain; 
Yet  both  I  know  await  me  if 
Life's  best  I  would  attain; 
Each  step  I  trust  leads  onward,  and 

God's  universe  is  great; ' 
To  find  no  incompleteness 
If  I  wait. 

— Helen  M.  Richardson. 

Beyond  the  Edge. 


Beyond  the  sky  and  the  sea, 
Beyond  the  line  of  all  things — 

Boundless: 
Beyond  the  bud  and  the  flower, 
Beyond  the  face  of  the  dead  man — 

Trackless: 

Hark !  across  the  waste — a  love  cry, 
Warm  blood  surging — a  gray  sky — 

Helpless: 
Out  of  the  silence— a  black  wing, 
The  curse  of  memory's  sting — 

Hopeless: 

****       *      *      *      *  * 

Outward — inward — it  matters  not, 
The  story's  told — and  then  forgot. 

—  George  Herriott. 


Her  Birthday  Present. 

"I  wish  you,"  said  George,  "very, 
very  many  returns  of  the  day." 

"Thank  you  so  much,  dearest,"  said 
Ida.  "  You  never  forget  my  poor  little 
day,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,  no,"  said  her  husband,  as 
he  gave  her  the  broken  poached  egg 
and  took  the  more  perfect  specimen  for 
himself.  "I  never  forget  your  sweet 
little  birthday;  and  now  comes  the 
great  question,  what  am  I  to  give  my 
darling?" 

"How  kind  of  you.  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say.  You  see,"  she  added, 
shyly,  "some  things  cost  so  much  moro 
than  others,  don't  they?  " 

"Yes,"  said  George,  meditatively, 
"  that  is  a  perfectly  just  observation. 
However,  on  this  occasion  I  don't  want 
you  to  think  about  money  value  at  all. 


I  have  had  an  exceptionally  good  year. 
Even  if  I  had  not,  it  would  be  painful 
for  me  to  think  of  money  at  all  in  this 
connection.  I  always  say  it  is  not  the 
money  value  of  a  present  which  gives  it 
its  worth,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
offered.  (Will  you  want  this  last  piece 
of  toast?  No?  Then  I  will  take  it.) 
Now,  what  is  it  to  be?  On  what  have 
you  set  your  heart?  " 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Ida,  "I 
have  set  my  heart  on  something,  but  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  sav  it." 

"Why?" 

"  They  are  perfectly  lovely,  but  the 
man  in"  the  shop  said  $1000  was  the 
lowest  price.  You  might  be  able  to 
get  them  for  less  because  you  are  so 
clever  in  business.  It  is  only  a  single 
row  and  they've  got  a  diamond  clasp. 
You  know  those  that  Mary  wears? 
Well,  these  are  just  like  them,  only 
hers,  of  course,  are  only  imitation." 

"Ah!"  said  George,  with  an  indul- 
gent smile.  "And  what  is  it  exactly 
you  are  talking  about?  What  is  the 
precise  idea  that  has  got  into  my  wife's 
pretty  head?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  a  pearl  necklace." 

The  indulgent  smile  still  remained, 
but  he  shook  his  head.  His  manner 
was  that  of  the  father  at  the  Zoo,  who 
is  telling  his  baby  that  she  must  not 
really  ride  on  the  lion.  "I  wonder  if 
vou  have  any  idea  what  pearls  are?  " 

"These  are  $1000,  didn't  I  say?  " 

"Yes,  dearest,  you  did;  but  if  you 
were  asked  to  describe  a  pearl,  how 
would  you  do  it?  " 

"I  should  say  that  it  was  a  precious 
stone?  " 

"It  is  funny  how  that  idea  got 
about.  A  pearl  is  not  a  mineral  at  all. 
It  has  not  that  quality  of  hardness 
which  is  demanded,  I  believe,  in  every 
precious  stone,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
opal  is  excepted." 

"  How  do  you  come  to  know  all  these 
things?  I  shan't  mind  a  bit  about  the 
hardness.  They'll  be  as  hard  as  I  want. 
It  isn't  as  if  I  were  going  to  jump  on 
them,  George,  dear.  I  shall  wear  them 
round  my  neck.  They  are  a  necklace, 
didn't  I  say?  " 

George  shuddered. 

"Yes,  sweetheart,  you  did.  This  is 
what  is  so  appalling.  The  mere  thought 
of  it  makes  my  blood  run  cold.  To 
think  that  you  should  put  such  things 
on  you,  actually  allowing  them  to  touch 
your  skin,  is  too  horrible  for  words.  It 
is  an  ordeal  I  would  never  under  any 
hollow  pretense  of  generosity  dream  of 
subjecting  you  to.  I  think  far  too 
highly  of  you,  my  dear,  for  that." 

"But  why?  I  can't  see  it.  I  think 
pearls  are  just  too  beautiful  for  words. 
They've  the  loveliest  color  in  the  world. 
I  could  look  at  them  all  day." 

"We  have  to  think  what  they  really 
are.  That  is  what  I  cannot  get  away 
from.  I  can  never  shut  my  eyes  to  it. 
So  much  so  is  that  the  case  that  the 
very  sight  of  a  real  pearl  causes  me  a 
feeling  of  nausea.  Pearls  are  the  path- 
ological secretion  of  a  very  dirty  shell 
fish.  1  am  sorry  to  use  such  words,  but 
they  give  you  the  plain  fact." 

"What  is  a  pathological  secretion?  " 

"  I  mean  that  they  have  their  origin 
in  disease.  Am  I  to  take  a  horrible 
product  of  a  diseased  fish  and  hang  it 
around  my  wife's  pretty  neck?  No; 
the  idea  is  too  repulsive."  "Yes,"  he 
continued,  as  she  began  to  speak,  "  I 
admit  your  argument.  I  know  that 
there  are  women  of  supposed  refine 
ment  who  do  these  things,  but  either  it 
says  little  for  their  refinement  or  much 
for  their  ignorance.  I  assure  you  that 
on  one  occasion  I  nearly  had  to  leave 
the  theatc.  because  the  lady  in  the 
stall  next  to  me  was  wearing  a  rope  of 
those  painful  objects.  Their  only  right 
place  is  in  a  pathological  museum." 

"I  never  knew  you  felt  so  strongly 
about  it.  Of  course,  George,  I  give  up 
the  idea  at  once.  It's  really  rather 
flattering  that  you  should  think  me  too 
good  to  wear  pearls.  Yet  " — she  looked 
meditative. 

"Yet,"  said  George,  cheerfully,  "  you 
do  in  your  heart  like  the  shape  and  the 
color  of  these  things." 

"That's  true." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do. 
My  objections  to  real  pearls  cannot 
apply  to  the  artificial,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  artificial  have  the  shape  and 
color,  which  is  all  that  you  really  want. 


I  will  get  a  little  necklace  for  you  to- 
day for  a  dollar  or  two,  and  that  will 
leave  enough  over  to  renew  the  lino- 
leum in  the  upstairs  passage.  Now,  I 
must  be  off  to  the  city.  How  would  it 
be  if  my  little  treasure  ran  along  into 
the  hall  and  brushed  her  husband's  hat 
for  him?  " — Barry  Pain  in  Sphere. 


To  Awaken  When  You  Wish. 


We  hear  it  frequently  asserted  that 
if  persons  will  impress  the  thought 
firmly  upon  their  minds  and  continue 
thinking  about  it  until  they  have  fallen 
asleep  that  they  desire  to  awaken  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  morning,  that  they 
will  do  so,  but  how  many  people  have 
tried  that  method  of  insuring  a  prompt 
awakening  at  a  given  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing only  to  find  their  rest  throughout 
the  night  disturbed  and  uneasy? 

The  brain  will  usually  respond  to  the 
will  and  awaken  one  in  the  morning 
near  the  desired  hour  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; but  to  prevent  the  broken, 
uneasy  sleep  the  adoption  of  only  a  very 
simple  device  is  necessary.  The  last 
thing  before  getting  into  bed  take  a 
watch  or  clock  and  turn  the  hands  to 
the  hour  at  which  one  wishes  to  rise  and 
gaze  at  this  just  long  enough  to  fix  the 
hour  firmly  on  the  retentive  memory. 
Then,  if  no  other  absorbing  thoughts 
intervene  between  that  and  the  moment 
one  is  locked  in  slumber,  the  night's  rest 
will  be  easy  and  unbroken,  and  promptly 
at  the  hour  in  the  morning,  as  a  rule, 
one  will  find  one's  self  released  from 
sleep  and  wide  awake.  There  is  no 
need  to  keep  thinking  of  the  hour  con- 
tinually for  a  number  of  minutes,  no 
need  to  repeat  it  over  and  over  in  the 
mind;  all  this  makes  the  brain  uneasy 
and  results  in  the  disturbed  slumber; 
simply  look  at  the  watch  or  clock  as  I 
have  indicated  and  the  influence  of 
the  mind  over  matter  will  be  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  morning.  Try  it 
some  night  and  observe  how  smoothly 
this  psychological  fact  works. 


Hints  for  the  Eyes. 


Shade  the  eyes  from  full  glare  of  sun- 
light. 

When  the  eyes  are  weak,  sleep  all 
that  is  possible. 

Keep  soap  and  dust  out  of  the  eyes. 

As  you  value  your  sight,  avoid  all 
quack  eye  doctors. 

Never  read  or  use  the  eyes  for  fine 
work  during  twilight. 

Whenever  an  eye  is  injured,  call  in 
an  experienced  oculist  at  once. 

Never  expose  the  eyes  needlessly  to 
dust  or  flying  particles  of  any  kind. 

Have  an  abundance  of  good,  steady 
light  for  any  work  you  may  have  on 
hand. 

Let  the  light  come  to  your  eyes 
from  one  side  or  from  above,  not  from 
the  front. 

Do  not  work  in  a  poor  light,  and 
avoid  a  glaring  light,  as  it  may  be  as 
bad  as  too  little  light. 

Do  not  use  a  flickering  light  for 
reading  or  sewing.  Use  a  lamp  with  a 
large  burner  and  use  good  oil. 

When  the  eyes  are  hot  and  heavy, 
bathe  them  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  and 
do  not  confine  them  too  closely  to  any 
sort  of  work. 

Whenever  the  eyes  ache  or  are  easily 
fatigued,  use  them  as  little  as  possible, 
and  look  up  frequently  from  the  work 
to  rest  them. 

When  reading,  hold  the  head  erect 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  light,  and 
do  not  bend  the  head  over  the  work 
any  more  than  is  necessary. 

Avoid  poorly  printed  books  with 
poor  paper  and  poor  type,  and  do  not 
read  when  riding  in  cars  or  carriage, 
nor  when  convalescent  from  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  nor  when  the  whole 
body  is  in  a  weakened  state. — Health. 


Don't  Grow  Old. 


"Don't  imagine  you  must  become 
stoop-shouldered  because  you  are  grow- 
ing old,"  said  a  well-known  physician 
to  a  friend.  "Old  people  do  not  stoop 
because  they  are  old,  but  they  get  old 
because  they  stoop.  The  stiffening  of 
the  tissues,  which  is  the  sign  and 
accompaniment  of  age,  is  warded  off 


by  exercise.  Self-indulgence  in  eating 
and  in  drinking  and  in  lazy  ways  is  the 
sure  road  to  senility. 

"I  have  often  been  surprised  and 
gratified  to  find  that  regulated  move- 
ments of  the  neck  and  upper  truncal 
muscles,  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  something  else,  resulted 
in  a  conspicuous  movement  in  hearing, 
in  vision,  in  cerebration  and,  as  a 
consequnce.  in  betterment  of  cerebral 
circulation,  also  in  sleep.  Persons  who 
habitually  maintain  an  erect  position  in 
standing  or  sitting  are  stronger  than 
those  who  slouch.  A  person  who  stoops 
and  allows  the  shoulders  to  sag  down 
and  forward  and  the  ribs  to  fall  back 
toward  the  spine  shortens  the  ante- 
posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax  any- 
where from  2  to  5  inches.  The  lungs, 
heart,  great  vessels  and  other  impor- 
tant structures  in  the  thorax  cannot 
live,  move  and  have  their  proper  being 
under  such  circumstances." 

Wherefore,  the  proper  thing  for  per- 
sons who  are  not  so  young  as  they  once 
were  is  to  brace  up,  dress  young  and 
feel  young.  Sitting  "hunched  up" 
over  a  fire  won't  do. 


Investigating  Pneumonia. 

The  movement  for  the  study  of  pneu- 
monia, which  has  been  started  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  must  be  regarded  with 
profound  satisfaction.  The  malady  in 
question  has  increased  in  prevalence 
during  the  last  few  years  and  is  now  a 
close  rival  of  tuberculosis  in  the  mortal- 
ity it  causes.  Its  victims  are  almost 
invariably  men  and  women  who  have 
previously  been  blessed  with  robust 
health,  and  whose  business  and  social 
activities  are  numerous.  So  rapid  is 
the  progress  of  the  disease  when  it 
proves  fatal  that  a  career  of  usefulness 
is  thus  ended  with  lamentable  and  pecu- 
liar suddenness.  Finally,  despite  the 
frequency  with  which  pneumonia  occurs 
in  every  large  community,  it  is  not  so 
well  understood  as  are  several  less  com- 
mon disorders. 

Medical  men  entertain  little  doubt 
that  this  disease  has  a  bacterial  origin, 
but  they  have  been  much  puzzled  to  de- 
cide to  which  particular  species  of  or- 
ganism it  should  be  attributed.  A  con- 
fusing variety  of  microbes  has  been 
found  in  the  mouths  of  patients.  One, 
recognized  and  described  by  Fraenkel, 
occasionally  appears  in  diphtheria,  and 
on  that  account  its  precise  relation  to 
pneumonia  has  not  been  altogether 
clear.  Again,  the  pneumococcus  which 
Friedlander  discovered,  and  which  is 
usually  held  responsible,  is,  neverthe- 
less, missing  in  at  least  a  few  unmis- 
takable cases.  The  situation  is  still 
further  complicated  by  finding  the 
germs  of  plague,  or  of  typhoid  fever,  or 
of  certain  suppurative  derangements  of 
the  system  in  the  saliva  or  blood  of 
those  who  are  suffering  from  pneumo- 
nia. It  has  been  suspected  that  there 
are  distinct  differences  in  the  cause,  as 
well  as  in  the  degree,  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  Should  that  supposition 
be  verified,  it  would  become  apparent 
that  now  one  and  now  another  of  these 
organisms  is  responsible  for  substan- 
tially the  same  result.  Obviously,  then, 
the  first  essential  of  the  inquiry  re- 
cently begun  is  a  more  exact  definition 
of  the  function  of  the  various  bacteria 
which  are  associated  with  pneumonia. 
How  many  of  them  are  real  mischief 
makers,  and  how  many  are  accidental 
concomitants  ?  The  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  pending  research  has  been 
organized  encourages  the  hope  that  a 
better  answer  to  that  question  will  be 
found  than  ever  before. 

A  second  proposition  on  which  there 
is  general  agreement  is  that  pneumonia 
is  infectious;  but  a  great  deal  remains 
to  be  learned  about  the  methods  by 
which  the  germs  are  transmitted  from 
one  person  to  another.  Is  there  any 
possibility  that  they  may  be  carried 
about  in  the  dust  of  the  streets  or  in  the 
air  of  public  vehicles  ?  Is  one  alto- 
gether safe  if  he  merely  avoids  visiting 
the  home  or  place  of  business  of  a  vic- 
tim ?  Are  there  any  sanitary  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  in  street  cars,  stores, 
places  of  public  entertainment  and  rail- 
way stations  which  would  minimize  the 
danger  to  the  community  ?   These  are 
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problems  of  immense  practical  import- 
ance, and  in  their  solution  three  classes 
of  people  are  interested.  Those  who 
are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  who  are  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  others  wish  to  know  what  are  the 
best  measures  to  adopt  in  the  home. 
Municipal  officials,  transportation  com- 
panies and  managers  of  establishments 
in  which  a  large  number  of  persons  are 
employed  also  have  a  manifest  duty  to 
perform.  Third,  if  there  are  any  safe- 
guards which,  like  vaccination,  can  be 
adopted  by  the  individual  to  secure  im- 
munity for  himself  and  family,  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  utilize  them. — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Pillows  are  not  so  large  as  hereto- 
fore, and  sensible  housekeepers  now 
provide  two  medium-sized  ones  for  each 
person,  instead  of  one  large  one.  This 
plan  is  particularly  desirable  for  a 
guest  chamber,  as  it  enables  the  guest, 
whose  preference  in  this  respect  is  un- 
known to  the  hostess,  to  adjust  his  head 
high  or  low,  according  to  habit. 

Mildew  may  sometimes  be  removed 
from  white  fabrics  by  covering  the 
spots  with  lemon  juice  and  laying  in  the 
sun.  Lemon  juice  will  not  serve  for 
colored  fabrics,  however,  and  it  is  said 
that  lard  makes  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute. Rub  the  spots  well  with  lard, 
and  lay  in  the  sunshine  day  after  day 
for  a  week.  Wash  in  the  usual  manner. 

Little  glass  medicine  cups,  with  tea- 
spoonful,  tablespoonful  and  wineglass- 
ful  indicated  in  raised  letters,  are  val- 
uable to  have  in  the  kitchen.  The 
usual  method  of  guessing  at  the  right 
quantity  of  salt,  flavoring  extract  or 
other  cooking  material  is  not  to  be  rec- 
ommended. Teaspoons  are  not  made 
in  any  uniform  size.  Medicine  glasses 
are. 

For  mock  turtle  soup  save  some  of 
the  meat  and  cut  it  into  dice.  Thicken 
a  cupful  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat 
boiled  with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour.  Add  a 
cupful  of  beef  stock  or  a  cupful  of  hot 
water  flavored  with  beef  extract. 
Flavor  lightly  with  thyme  and  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Have  ready 
three  hard  boiled  eggs  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Put  them  with  the  meat  into 
the  tureen  and  turn  the  hot  soup  over 
them.     Serve  hot  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Salmon  Bisque. — Drain  the  liquor 
from  a  can  of  salmon  and  turn  the  con- 
tents into  a  saucepan.  Cover  with 
boiling  water,  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
cook  for  ten  minutes.  Drain  thor- 
oughly; be  sure  that  there  are  no  bones, 
then  mash  through  a  strainer  and 
place  again  over  the  fire.  Add  a  pint 
of  chicken  stock  and  allow  it  to  boil. 
Then  turn  in  a  pint  of  heated  milk  and 
a  cupful  of  cream.  Stir  until  perfectly 
smooth,  strain  again  and  serve.  If  not 
rightly  seasoned  add  more  pepper  and 
salt.    _   

White  Feet. 


In  a  published  interview  a  physician 
urges  that  the  wearing  of  stockings 
with  white  feet  will  do  more  to  promote 
ease  in  walking  and  remove  foot  ills 
than  anything  to  be  suggested.  Socks 
or  stockings  of  cotton  or  lisle  thread 
in  black  bind  the  feet  and  make  them 
swell,  he  says,  no  matter  how  fine  and 
open  they  may  be.  The  black  dye  with 
the  hard  thread  of  the  lisle  variety  is  a 
combination  that  is  particularly  tor- 
turing to  tender  feet.  Thin  unbleached 
Balbriggan  he  recommends.  Prefer- 
ably whole  sock  or  stocking  may  be 
white,  but  at  least  the  foot  should  be. 
A  further  caution  is  added  that  new 
cotton  hose  as  well  as  all  undergar- 
ments should  be  washed  before  being 
worn,  to  wash  out  the  sizing  used  by 
manufacturers. 


Green  Food  for  the  Cat. 


It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  women 
say  that  they  can  not  keep  growing 
plants  of  any  kind  in  their  rooms  on 
account  of  the  cat,  who  persists  in  nib- 
bling and  biting  the  leaves  and  new 
buds  as  they  make  their  appearance, 
sometimes  destroying  in  the  course  of  a 


few  weeks  some  favorite  or  rare  fern  or 
flower. 

The  reason  for  this  seeming  vandalism 
is  perfectly  plain,  or  ought  to  be.  The 
cat  requires  green  food,  if  it  is  to  be 
kept  healthy  and  happy,  and  takes  the 
shortest  road  to  getting  it. 

In  summer,  following  this  need  of  its 
system,  a  cat  will  eat  grass  freely.  In 
winter  or  in  the  city,  when  this  supply 
of  green  fodder  is  cut  off,  common  sense 
suggests  that  the  cat  be  artificially 
provided  with  it. 

For  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the 
safety  of  the  Boston  fern  and  the  rub- 
ber plant,  why  not  plant  a  cigar  box  of 
soil  with  some  quick-growing  thing  like 
oats  or  sorrel,  and  let  the  cat  help 
itself? 


EXPOSURE 

to  the  cold  and  wet  is  the  first  step 
to  Pneumonia.  Take  a  dose  of 
PERRY  DAVIS' 

and  the  danger  can  be  averted. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  preventive 
and  cure  for  Colds,  Sore  Throat, 
Quinsy  and  Rheumatism. 

Always  keep  it  handy. 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  [remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Kibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


Also  Fruit  Growers  and  Ranchmen 

who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO., 
601-2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


/-■urin  nATRC  California,  Washington, 
\sl  I  Cnr  lv-f»  I  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  17  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Pranolsco. 
G  856  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


ALIFORNIA  FOR  1Q» 


■  The  Western  Empire  "  a  32- page  mag- 

  II  azine  of  the  wonderful  indu  strial  development. 

horticultural  pursuits  and  stories  of  adventure  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  6  monthB  trial  for  only  10  cents 
Empire  Pub.  Co.,  73  Times  Block.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


\Ol/2%  /\rnrnoniei. 


Bone  Phosphate, 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ii      m^-.J      Will     U*'L    UUJ    J  KtLl  an 


Let  the  Men  Wash 


if  they  will  not  buy  you  an  O.  K.  Washing  Machine. 

does  the  work  quicker,  bet- 
ter and  much  easier  than  any 
other  washing  machine  on 
the  market. 


Any  Eight  Year  Old  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Run  It 

while  you  hang  up  the  clothes.  Saves  lots  af  time  and  hard 
work  and  does  away  with  wash  day  backaches.  The  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  It  runs 
very  easily,  almost  noiseless.  The  O.  K.  declares  fifty-two 
dividends  a  year,  payable  every  wash  day.  We  urge  that 
you  see  the  O.K.  at  your  local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does 
not  handle  it,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  with  one.  Wringer  box  on  every  machine. 
H.  F.  Brammer  Mfg.  Co.,  1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  la. 


Ericsson  Telephones. 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  FARMS,  ORCHARDS  AND  STOCK  RANCHES. 

PRIVATE  LINES  OR  PARTY  LINES. 
Saves    Time,    Trouble,  Money. 
THOUSANDS    IN  USE. 

WRITE  FOK  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES! 

ELECTRIC,  RAILWAY  &  MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  68-72  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAMSON 

Oil    Engines  and 
Centrifugal  Pumps 


ARE    USED   BY   MANY  AND 
PRONOUNCED  A  SUCCESS  BY  ALL. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man'fact'rs, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  FRESNO 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 

80  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,0(10  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  dally  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  Firil  St.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO   Portland.  Or. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  January  II,  I90.=>. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


May.  July. 

Wednesday   11  I3%(a>\  14=K  984®  &8*b 

Thursday   1  )54®1  1454  983£® 

Friday   1  144@1  154  984® 

Saturday   1  14J6@1  154  9854® 

Monday   1  154<al  17X  98*® 

Tuesday   1  184@1  164    *1  00  @ 


9S% 


Mi* 

99  U 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  In  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   444@444  44^@45 

Thursday   444®444  44',,®444 

Friday   43%(dM%  44?i®44£ 

Saturday   444®444  445f@454 

Monday   44!»@445s£  44&@454 

Tuesday   444@44X         45  @45X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  1905.  Dec.  1905. 

Thursday  II  45X®1  464        t  @  

Fi klav   1  46&@1  474  1  33  @  

Saturday   I  47  ®1  464  1  334®  

Monday   1  46X®1  474  1  38  @  

Tuesday    1  47'., la  I  46>4  1  32>4®1  31* 

Wednesday   1  464®1  46%   @  

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Llv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   124®— s         124®— s 

Local  market   I!  40®1  424      *1  40@1  45 

Wheat. 

Market  has  been  decidedly  firm  most  of 
the  week.  There  were  no  pronounced 
changes  in  quotable  values  for  spot  wheat, 
in  fact  not  enough  offering  to  admit  of 
any  special  activity,  but  speculative  values 
averaged  higher  than  preceding  week, 
both  here  and  in  the  East.  Foreign  mar- 
kets also  tended  against  buyers.  Present 
local  inquiry  is  mainly  on  milling  account. 
There  are  only  four  ships  now  on  the  en- 
gaged list  and  these  are  not  likely  to  carry 
much  wheat.  The  export  trade  during 
the  balance  of  the  season  will  of  necessity 
be  very  light  in  this  cereal.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  wheat  now  in  the  State  will  prove 
sufficient  for  seed  requirements  this  Win- 
ter and  home  consumption  until  next  crop 
becomes  available.  Considerable  wheat  is 
being  imported  from  the  North  and  some 
is  being  brought  in  from  the  East.  Even 
with  the  importations,  the  carry-over  is 
apt  to  prove  of  small  proportions.  Mar- 
ket for  grain  charters  is  lifeless.  On 
wheat  cargoes  from  this  port  to  Europe 
not  over  12s.  6d.  per  ton  for  carrying 
could  be  realized  at  this  date. 

California  Milling  II  50  ®1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  424 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  40  @1  50 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  ll.45V5ll.474. 

December.  1905,  delivery,  S1.334®1.313£. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange. 
May,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  tl.46401.46X;  December, 
1905.  I  . 

Flour. 

In  sympathy  with  wheat,  there  is  a  gen- 
erally firm  tone  to  the  flour  market,  un- 
less for  old  stock  or  brands  which  are  not 
well  or  favorably  known.  The  latter 
where  crowded  to  sale  have  to  go  at  com- 
paratively low  figures.  Business  is  of  fair 
volume  for  this  time  of  year. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @S  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice                    3  50  @8  75 

Country  grades,  extras                        4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice                    4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing                        5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra                      3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra                 3  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

The  market  has  been  ruling  decidedly 
firm,  and  indications  are  will  continue  un- 
favorable to  the  buying  interest  during 
the  balance  of  the  season.  Spot  offerings 
are  of  light  proportions,  and  stocks  in  the 
interior  are  of  quite  moderate  volume. 
More  would  be  going  outward  if  the  bar- 
ley could  be  readily  obtained  in  wholesale 
quantity.  Local  requirements  for  seed, 
feed  and  brewing  are  apt  to  absorb  about 
all  the  stock  in  the  State,  leaving  very 
little  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Free  purchases  are  not  possible  at  this 
date  at  full  current  quotations,  and  stiffer 
prices  than  have  yet  ruled  this  season  are 
likely  to  be  experienced  during  the  next 
few  months.  The  speculative  market  was 
higher  and  firm  at  the  advance. 

Peed,  No.  1  to  choice  11  15  @i  I6>i 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  124®1  IS 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   l  l?4iai  224 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  2ft 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  124®1  IB 

Data. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  offering 
of  any  description,  and  choice  to  select 
oats  are  particularly  in  light  supply. 
Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations,  with  no 
probability  of  easier  figures  being  current 
during  the  balance  of  the  cereal  year. 
Business  in  choice  to  select  seed  oats  is 
mostly  of  a  retail  character,  owing  to 
paucity  of  supplies  of  this  description. 
White  oats,  fanoy  feed  II  50  @i  65 


White,  good  to  choice                       1  45  @i  50 

White,  poor  to  fair                           1  35  @'  40 

Milling                                             1  45  @1  50 

Black  oats                                         1  30  @1  65 

Red.  fair  to  choice                           1  30  ®1  55 

Corn. 

Market  remains  much  as  last  quoted, 
but  is  slightly  firmer  for  Large  Yellow 
and  White;  present  stocks  and  offerings 
are  mainly  of  these  kinds.  Small  Yellow 
is  held  at  tolerably  stiff  figures,  being  in 
favor  for  chicken  feed  and  in  limited 
supply. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  BO 

Large  Yellow   1  35 

Small  Yellow   1  60 

Egyptian  White    

Egyptian  Brown    

Eastern,  sacked   1  30 


(31  3ft 
<a  i  40 

(a.  I  7ft 

@  

®  

®1  35 


Kye. 


Prevailing  values  are  being  well  main- 
tained. Stocks  are  light  and  in  few 
hands. 

Good  to  choice  II  424@1  474 

Buckwheat. 

A  small  lot  arrived  the  past  week  and 
will  likely  go  for  seed. 

Good  to  choice  II  75   @2  00 

Beans. 

Market  has  been  showing  a  little  more 
activity,  quotable  values  remaining  much 
the  same  as  last  noted.  Good  to  choice 
beans  are  being,  as  a  rule,  very  steadily 
held.  Damaged  stock  is  not  receiving 
much  attention  and  is  selling  under  quo- 
tations. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90  @3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  @3  30 

Large  White   2  35  ®2  60 

Pinks   3  00   @3  50 

Bavos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  W 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   4  00   @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  00  @4  15 

Black-eye  Beans   2  40  @2  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Scaacely  anything  doing  in  this  line  and 
values  are  poorly  defined.  Offerings  are 
mostly  in  faulty  condition. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  2ft 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   <&3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00   <&3  25 

Niles   1  75  (d,2  25 

Hops. 

The  local  market  is  quiet,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  pressure  to  realize 
on  the  part  of  either  growers  or  dealers, 
there  is  a  rather  firm  tone.  The  im- 
pression prevails  that  remaining  stocks 
will  be  required  before  another  season 
opens.  The  New  York  Producers'  Price 
Current  says:  "Reports  from  interior  show 
that  during  the  past  week,  between  500 
and  600  bales  of  hops  have  been  sold  by 
growers  at  prices  ranging  from  30  to  32c, 
and  in  consequence  a  better  feeling  ap- 
pears to  have  developed  there.  On  the 
local  market  a  quiet  trade  is  the  feature 
with  prices  unchanged.  Advices  from 
London  would  also  indicate  a  continued 
very  quiet  market  and  whatever  inquiry 
exists  is  for  medium  grades  at  cheaper 
ranges." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  26  @:w 

Wool. 

Market  in  this  center  is  quiet,  owing  to 
offerings  being  of  insignificant  propor- 
tions. All  the  wool  markets  of  the 
world  present  a  geneaally  strong  tone. 
Dealers  are  contracting  for  1905  wools  at 
materially  higher  prices  than  were  cur- 
rent the  past  year.  Large  quantities  of 
Australian  wool  are  arriving  at  this  port 
and  are  going  to  the  Atlantic  side  in 
bond,  the  duty  being  11c  per  lb.  The 
Orange  Judd  Farmer  gives  the  following, 
compiled  from  official  reports:  The  wool 
clip  of  the  United  States  for  1904,  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  estimate  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  ag- 
gregates 291,783,032  pounds  in  the  grease. 
This  is  equivalent  to  123,935,147  pounds 
scoured,  the  smallest  output  since  1900. 
The  total  value  of  the  clip  is  placed  at 
$65,940,959,  the  highest  for  several  years. 
Montana  led  in  the  production  of  wool 
with  a  total  of  37,773,000  gross  pounds; 
Wyoming  came  second  with  29,450,000 
pounds;  New  Mexico  third  with  17,325,000 
pounds.  Other  States  with  upward  of 
10,000,000  pounds  were  Idaho,  Oregon, 
California,  Utah  and  Ohio.  The  clip 
shows  a  gain  of  4,333,000  pounds  over  last 
year  In  the  grease,  but  a  decrease  of 
431,000  pounds  scoured  wool.  The  aver- 
age weight  of  fleece  for  the  season  was 
5  pounds,  a  slight  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  shrinkage  was  heavier 
than  for  the  past  few  seasons,  however, 
averaging  61.6%.  Prices  for  the  year 
show  up  well,  top  Texas  spring  exceed- 
ing 61  cents  per  pound,  scoured  basis,  the 
highest  since  1891.  Territory  fine  me- 
dium scoured  reached  59  cents,  the  best 
price  since  1899.  Ohio  delaines  washed 
sold  up  to  36  cents  per  pound,  a  point  not 
reached  before  in  the  present  century. 
Ohio  XX  exceeded  34  cents  per  pound, 
and  Kentucky  §  combing,  unwashed, 
touched  30  cents,  about  as  high  a  price 
as  has  been  paid  in  a  decade. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  28  to- 


Northern,  defective  17  @2i 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @23 

Nevada  16  ®2l 

FAIX. 

Northern  15  @i9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  13  ®16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         9  @ll 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality                   9  @14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  is  a  fair  outward  movement,  but 
demand  on  local  account  is  light.  Stocks 
are  liberal  of  nearly  all  descriptions,  and 
the  market  lacks  firmness,  despite  recent 
heavy  movement  to  the  Orient,  and  the 
purchase  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  1,000  tons  for  prompt  shipment. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  113  00  @  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00  @  13  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ®  IB  00 

Wild  Oat   g  00  @  10  00 

Barley   9  00  ®  11  00 

Alfalfa   9  00  i»  11  50 

Clover   7  00  @   9  00 

Stock  hay   g  00  (<u  7  00 

Compressed   11  00  w  14  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   4=,  ®  55 

nuHssi, 

Market  was  moderately  firm  for  Bran 
and  Middlings,  supplies  not  being  heavy 
and  mainly  in  few  hands.  Rolled  Barley 
inclined  against  buyers.  Tendency  on 
Milled  Corn  product  was  to  easier  figures. 

Bran,  f>  ton  |20  50  ®  21  50 

Middlings   25  00  ®  2K  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  50  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   24  00  ®  24  50 

Cornmeal   so  00  ®  31  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  50  @  31  50 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50  @  33  00 

Seeds. 

Holders  of  Alfalfa  in  Utah  are  seeking 
custom  here,  but  dealers  in  this  center  are 
not  purchasing  to  any  great  extent.  Cali- 
fornia Alfalfa  is  not  in  large  supply. 
Choice  Mustard  is  in  light  stock  and  is 
being  steadily  held. 

Flax   11  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   @  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  @134 

Canary   64®  6* 

Rape   ix®  2'.4 

Hemp   34@— 

Timothy   5  @  54 

Honey. 

White  liquid  Extracted  is  a  rather 
scarce  article,  and  market  for  same  is  firm, 
with  transfers  in  a  small  way  at  an  ad- 
vance on  quotations.  Comb  is  in  fair  sup- 
ply for  this  time  of  year,  and  not  much 
doing  in  the  same.  Movement  in  dark 
Amber  Comb  is  particularly  slow. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  64 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44®  54 

Extracted,  Amber   33i@  *H 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  ®  34 

White  Comb,  1-frames  »....H4@124 

Amber  Comb   9  ®U 

Beeswax. 

Demand  is  fair  and  prevailing  values 
for  desirable  qualities  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light      lb  29  @30 

Dark  27  ©28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  sold  at  much  the  same  figures  as 
preceding  week,  but  demand  was  not  par- 
ticularly active  and  only  for  best  was  the 
market  noteworthy  for  firmness.  Veal 
ruled  easier,  but  demand  fair  for  desir- 
able sizes.  Prices  for  Mutton  and  Lamb 
were  without  appreciable  change,  stocks 
proving  ample  for  present  needs.  Hogs 
continued  in  light  receipt  and  went 
mainly  for  fresh  pork;  packers  do  not 
care  to  do  much  at  prices  now  ruling. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  tbe  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  tbe  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  B>   64®  7 

Beef,  2nd  quality   54®  6 

Beef,  3rd  quality   44®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  64®74c;  wethers   7  @  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  250  lbs   54®  54 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   4"i@  4* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   43*®  5 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   64®  8 

Veal,  small,  ft  ft   8  @  9 

Lamb,  »  B>   84®  94 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

No.  1  Hides  are  in  fairly  active  request 
and  are  meeting  with  a  firm  market. 
Some  grubby  Hides  are  arriving  and  are 
not  sought  after.  A  shipment  of  114,000 
lbs.  Tallow  went  forward  by  sailing  vessel 
for  London. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @U4   —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....—  ®104    -  ®  94 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @10      —  @  9 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  @10  —  @9 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts  —  @10      —  ®9 

Stags   7  ®  74     6   @  64 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  ®11      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Veal  11  @114   10  @104 

Wet  Salted  Calf  — @   124  —  @114 

Dry  Hides  174@18  164@17 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  ®15      —  ®13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  —  @20      —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin  1  25n  '  75 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   9  "ft  1  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  *  skin   16®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  eaob.  .3  ou<»  


Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  SO®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  100®  

lallow,  good  quality  4  @44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24®34 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  same  inactive  condition  previously 
noted  is  prevailing  in  this  market.  Quot- 
able values,  based  on  asking  figures,  are 
without  change. 

Bean  Bags  t  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64®74 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   b\&7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x86,  spot   H(®-— 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  Juue-July.     6  (364 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   32  ,o.— 

Wool  Sacks.  34ft   w  (q> — 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  of  California  poultry  were 
rather  light,  but  receipts  of  Eastern  were 
of  fair  proportions,  mainly  Chickens. 
Large  and  fat  Hens  and  full  grown  Young 
Roosters  without  spurs  met  with  a  firm 
market.  Turkeys  remained  scarce  and 
high.  Ducks  in  fine  condition  sold  to  fair 
advantage  Inquiry  for  Geese  was  light. 
Pigeon  market  was  tolerably  firm  for 
choice  Young,  but  very  quiet  for  Old. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  fi  lb  I  24  ®  20 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  »  lb                20  ®  22 

Turkeys,  live  hens  f)  lb                      20  @  22 

Hens,  California,  fl  dozen                4  50  @  5  50 

Hens,  large                                      5  50  @  6  50 

Roosters,  old                                 4  00  @  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              5  50  @  6  50 

Fryers                                             5  00  @  5  50 

Broilers,  large                                 3  50  m  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                2  50  @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen                        4  50  @  3  50 

Ducks,  large  young,  fl  dozen            6  00  @  7  00 

Geese,  f>  pair                                 2  00  @  2  23 

Goslings,  ¥  pair                              2  00  2  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen                      1  0(l  ®  1  Bt 

Pigeons,  jouiw                             2  00  ®  2  50 

Butter. 

With  receipts  of  fresh  on  the  increase, 
and  the  demand  not  very  brisk,  conces- 
sions to  buyers  were  being  made  rather 
than  miss  sales.  Considerable  butter  has 
been  shipped  East  lately,  both  held  and 
fresh  stock,  and  while  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket has  been  on  the  up  grade  for  some 
weeks,  the  returns  so  far  received  on  this 
butter  have  not  been  in  the  main  encour- 
aging to  shippers. 

Creamery,  extras,  >  ».   224'»23 

Creamery,  firsts   21  in 

Creamery,  seconds   19  (§211 

Dairy,  select  .-21  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   19  ®2o 

Dairy,  seconds  ,   17  ®18 

Mixed  Store   12  ®h 

Cheese. 

Buyers  are  not  operating  very  freely  at 
full  current  figures,  but  spot  supplies  are 
not  heavy,  and  for  desirable  qualities 
values  are  ruling  tolerably  steady.  For  a 
few  favorite  brands  of  fiats  13c  is  asked. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   104@114 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @104 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®124 

Eastern   12  @15 

Kggs. 

Further  weakness  has  been  developed 
in  the  market  for  fresh  eggs  coming  di- 
rect from  henneries.  All  the  fresh  eggs 
now  arriving  are  showing  good  quality 
and  many  buyers  are  giving  store-gath- 
ered stock  the  preference  at  the  lower 
figures.  Not  many  cold  storage  eggs  now 
on  the  market  and  these  are  mainly 
Eastern. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  35  @— 
California,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  30  @324 

California,  good  to  choice  store   30  @32 

Eastern  Ilrsts   24  @27 

Eastern  seconds   —  @— 

Vegetables. 

There  were  increased  receipts  of  fresh 
vegetables  from  the  Southern  section,  es- 
pecially of  Tomatoes,  and  market  was 
easier,  especially  for  other  than  strictly 
choice  to  select.  Onions,  mostly  from 
Oregon,  were  in  more  than  ample  supply 
for  the  demand  at  the  prices  asked. 

Beans,  Lima,      ft   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  fl  lb   8  ®  10 

Beans,  Wax,  ■  ft   8  ®  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. ..     50  ®  60 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  y  it.   4  ®  7 

Garlic,  »  ft   7  ®  8 

Mushrooms,  ¥  ft   10   (a)  15 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  fi  ctl   2  35  ®  2  55 

Peas,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  ^  ft   4   ®  6 

Peppers,  Green,  f)  lb   6  ®  8 

Rhubarb.  ft  box   75  @  Hi 

Summer  Squash.  Los  Ang.,  small  bx     60   IS  73 

Tomatoes,  fi  crate   75  ®  1  25 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  tor.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
tbe  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Receipts  of  ordinary  qualities  of  River 
Burbanks  were  of  fairly  liberal  propor- 
tions and  for  this  stock  the  market  in- 
clined against  sellers.  Choice  to  fancy 
Burbanks  were  not  in  large  supply  and 
were  steadily  held.  Most  of  the  potatoes 
arriving  represent  purchases  made  in  the 
interior  by  wholesale  operators.  Sweets 
were  in  good  supply,  but  prices  were  a  lit- 
tle better  than  previous  week,  the  quality 
also  showing  some  improvement. 

Early  Rose,  »  cental   100  ®120 

Salinas  Burbanks,  V  cental   1  10  ®  1  60 
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River  BurOanks,  W  cental   65  f»  90 

River  Reds,  f,  cental   65  @  75 

Oregon  Burbanks,  Tfi  cental   1  00  ®  1  30 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $i  cental   75  ©  l  00 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Market  for  Apples  showed  a  moder- 
ately firm  tone  for  desirable  qualities  of 
most  kinds,  especially  for  choice  to  select 
table  varieties.  Stocks  were  lighter  than 
for  some  weeks  preceding,  and  demand 
was  good  for  large  and  sound  fruit  of 
favorite  kinds.  Fancy  Spitzenberg  and 
select  Newtown  Pippins  were  quotable  up 
to  $1.75  per  box.  With  the  holidays 
over,  Lady  Apples  did  not  receive  much 
attention  and  were  offering  at  reduced 
figures.  Persimmons  were  in  too  light 
supply  to  warrant  quoting.  Strawberries 
are  practically  out,  but  are  expected  in 
quotable  quantity  from  the  South  in  the» 
near  future. 

Apples,  fancy,  *  50-box   1  50   @    1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-tt>.  bx.. .       00   @    1  25 

Apples,  fair  to  good.     box   65  @  90 

Apples,  Lady,  f,  box   60   ®    1  50 

Persimmons,  f,  regular  box     @   

Strawberries,  large,      chest     @   

Dried  Fruits. 

While  the  movement  is  not  brisk,  fully 
as  much  is  doing  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected  for  this  time  of  year,  with  the 
light  stocks  of  most  kinds  now  remaining. 
Peaches  are  in  few  hands  and  are  firm  at 
an  advance.  Apricots  are  being  very 
steadily  held.  Tendency  on  high-grade 
Pears  is  to  stiffer  prices.  Apples  are  steady 
at  quotably  unchanged  values.  In  some 
instances  Pitted  Plums  are  offering  at 
moderate  declines  from  recent  asking 
figures.  Prunes  now  unplaced  are  almost 
wholly  the  medium  sizes,  and  these  where 
in  prime  condition  are  being  steadily  held. 
The  ship  Europa,  sailing  the  past  week, 
carried  381,084  lbs.  Prunes  for  London. 
Yesterday's  steamer  for  the  Orient  took 
15,000  lbs.  dried  fruit  assorted. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tt)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4  @  4y, 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes,  by,®  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @\iy, 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  fi>   7V4@ 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Figs,  10-flb  box,  1-B>  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7V4@  H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  sy,@\0 

Pears,  standard,  f>  fb   6y2®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10'/ 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   by,®  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7   (3>  S'/i 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6y,®  7!4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  iy,@l%.c\  40-50s,  4@4^c; 
50-60S,  2H@2%c;  60-70s,  2@2^c ;  70-80s,  l%@2c; 
80-90s,  1H@1Mc;  90-100s,  l@l^c;  small,  %@la. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3y,®  iy. 

Apples,  quartered   3V4@  *V, 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2'/2 

Figs,  Black   2H@  4 

Raisins. 

Market  tends  against  buyers.  Stocks 
are  not  heavy,  as  compared  with  corre- 
sponding date  of  recent  years.  Present 
supplies  are  principally  loose  and  seeded 
and  are  being  held  with  confidence. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-lh  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-tb  box   90   @  95 

Fancv  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft)  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-tb  box    ®1  85 

Imperials.  20- tb  box  2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3i4(«'3S4c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3J£(o)4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  4%@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  (g>4y,c 

Seedless  Sultanas   —  ®8  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4'ic 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4y8c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  A\i®A\c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5!4@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Market  was  well  stocked  with  Navel 
Oranges  of  the  higher  grades,  but  stand- 
ards were  not  plentiful.  The  latter 
brought  relatively  the  best  figures,  and 
there  was  in  consequence  a  narrower 
range  of  values.  Lemon  market  showed 
steadiness,  but  movement  was  not  brisk, 
the  weather  checking  trade  in  this  fruit. 
Choice  Limes  were  in  light  supply. 

Oranges,  Navels,  $  box   1  25  @2  00 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  f.  box   75  @1  00 

Oranges,  Oal.  Tangerines,  half  "box...    75  ®\  oo 

Oranges,  Japanese  Mandarins,  $  box.     75  @1  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  <8»  box —  2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  25  @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  f,  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Almond  market  is  quiet,  but  stocks  are 
of  light  volume  and  not  much  movement 
would  be  necessary  to  effect  a  clean-up. 
Desirable  qualities  are  being  steadily  held. 
For  good  to  choice  Walnuts  the  market  is 
firm,  with  stocks  too  small  to  admit  of 
other  than  small  jobbing  operations. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  $  B)   8  @10 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  @17 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   6  ®  ay, 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  13  @14 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  U  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

Not  much  dry  wine  of  last  vintage  is 
now  in  first  hands,  and  market  is  firm  for 
desirable  stock,  fairly  good  to  choice  be- 
ing quotable  at  14@17c  per  gallon,  some 


selections  being  held  higher.  For  one  lot 
of  Sonoma  wine  15c  is  wanted  there,  buyer 
to  furnish  puncheons.  A  round  lot  of 
Napa  wine  is  held  at  17c  there.  Sweet 
wines  of  last  vintage  are  offering  at  27£c 
per  gallon  at  the  wineries.  Receipts  of 
wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week  260,400 
gallons,  and  for  previous  week  423,550 
gallons.  The  steamer  City  of  Para  took 
59,877  gallons  and  21  cases,  mainly  for 
New  York.  The  ship  Europa,  sailing  for 
London,  carried  18,965  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904, 


Flour,  M  sks   61,918 

Wheat,  ctls   29,150 

Barley,  ctls   95,378 

Oats,  ctls   7,678 

Corn,  ctls   1,280 

Rye,  ctls   969 

Beans,  sks   6,598 

Potatoes,  sks   33,012 

Onions,  sks   1,643 

Hay,  tons   2,090 

Wool,  bales   208 

Hops,  bales   1,031 


2,674.212 
1,912,127 
2,332,542 
624,544 
118,159 
36,469 
426,319 
713,819 
83,99' 
106,952 
39,437 
31,860 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,186,661 
1,325,674 
4,416,709 
668,602 
85,075 
34,213 
527,245 
744,311 
99,879 
107,061 
33,615 
26,813 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
I  July  1,1904. 


.  III! 


Flour,  M  sk  

Wheat,  ctls  

Barley,  ctls. . . 

Oats,  ctls   30, 

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Hay,  bales   29 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs  

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   3 


572 
233 
499 
262 
381 
146 
322 


1,945,620 
660,585 
1,479,139 
47,688 
59,601 
37,801 
120,384 
830,690 
271,926 
>,443 
56,765 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,202,180 
627,589 
3,512,164 
14,868 
10,999 
21,772 
97,409 
1,748,417 
458,653 
3,704 
58,342 


To  Fight  Pear  Blight. — Suisun  spe- 
cial to  Sacramento  Bee,  Jan.  4:  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  yes- 
terday a  large  delegation  of  fruit  growers 
was  present  and  asked  that  the  County 
Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners  — 
J.  R.  Chadbourne,  H.  G.  Boyce  and  H.  C. 
Blake — be  instructed  to  use  all  the  author- 
ity conferred  on  them  by  law  and  make 
every  effort  to  check  the  spread  of  pear 
blight  in  this  county  the  coming  spring. 
The  commissioners  were  directed  to  make 
a  close  inspection  of  all  orchards  and  com- 
pel the  cutting  out  and  burning  of  all  in- 
fected parts  of  pear  trees.  The  sum  of 
$500  was  set  apart  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  commissioners. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  27,  1904. 

778.847.  — Picture  Exhibitor— I.  Anderson,  Pres- 
cott,  Ariz. 

778.848.  — Gold  Saving  Apparatus — I.  Anderson, 
Prescott,  Ariz. 

778,210.— Closed  End  Tubes— Anderson  &  Argall,_ 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

778,628.— Bath  House— J.  C.  &  E.  H.  Booker,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

778,301. — Bin— M.  S.  Burdick,  Alameda,  Cal. 
778,443.— Oil  Burner— C.  F.  Capell,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

778,633.— Pay  Roll— C.  T.  Chichester,  Placerville, 
Cal. 

778,744.— Stamp  Affixer— J.  P.  &  S.  Farmer,  Port- 
land, Or. 

778.823.— Door  Securer— G.  F.  Fay,  Seattle, Wash. 
778,234.— Nose  Guard— W.  D.  Fennimore,  S.  F. 
778,777.— Animal  Trap— J.  W.  Gates,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

778,577.— Oil  Burner— J.  L.  Hague,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

778,312  -Sash  Lock— W.  L.  Hall,  Spokane,  Wash. 
778,781 . — Fuel— G .  W.  Herbein,  S.  F. 

778.665.  — Paper  Roll  Printing— G.  D.  Horton, 
Snohomish,  Wash. 

778.666.  — Conduit— A.  J.  Hoskins,  S.  F. 
778,682.— Whip  Socket— G.  E.  Kroning,  Porter- 

vilie,  Cal. 

778,419.— Slide  Valve— H.  C.  Lenderman,  Port- 
land, Or. 

778,323.— Irrigating  Apparatus— J.  H.  Martin, 

Riverside,  Cal. 
778,793.— Trolley  Wheel— E.  J.  McDonald,  Los 

778,790. — Calculator— A.  H.  Merrill,  Compton, 
Cal. 

778,762.— Garment  Press— W.  T.  O'Brien,  Port- 
land, Or. 

778,547.— Separating  Metals— L.  E.  Porter,  Camp 
Rochester,  Cal. 

778.550.  — Elevator  Lock — K.  .1.  Roulo,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

778.551.  — Elevator  Lock— R.  J.  Roulo,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

778.462.  — Paper  Folder— A.  E.  Sexton,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

778.463.  — Box  Nailing  Machine— D.  Snitjer, 
Cupertino,  Cal. 

778,813.— Roll  Paper  Printing— F.  L.  Taylor, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

778,521.— Picture  Mats— F.  B.  Wheat,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  82.60;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50; half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  S\c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,  3Hc.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
930-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


A  IN  IDEAL  HOME! 

A  Splendid  Investment  and  Bargain. 

The  well  known  Satsuma  Orchard  of  82  acres,  beautifully  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mokelumne 

S  ai^o!  LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  settle 

2  <5  ACRES  IN  ALMONDS.  1  5  ACRES  IN  PEACHES. 

S  ACRES  IN  APRICOTS.  5  ACRES  IN  BARTLETT  PEARS. 

J20  ACRES  IN  WINE  AND  TABLE  GRAPES  <5  ACRES  IN  PLUMS  AND  APPLES. 

The  TREES  and  VINES  are  in  SPLENDID  CONDITION  and  are  REGULAR  BEARERS. 
This  Orchard  is  also  famous  for  its  immunity  from  frosts! 

A  NICE  DWELLING,  AMPLE  BARNS,  SHEDS,  FRUIT  HOUSES,  TRAYS,  BOXES,  TRUCKS 
THREE  SULPHUR  HOUSES,  HORSES,  PLOWS,  HARNESS,  and  all  accessories  of  a  well  estab 
lished  and  prosperous  orchard. 

THE  PROPERTY  IS  ALL  UNDER  THOROUGH  IRRIGATION,  having  its  own  Pumping  Plant. 

EASY  TERMS.  Address  M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO. ,  Stockton,  California. 


140,000  Deaths  a  Year 
From  This  One  Cause 

The  last  census  shows  that  next  to 
consumption  there  are  more  deaths 
from  "kidney  troubles,"  so  called,  than 
from  anything  else. 

You  will  begin  to  understand  it  all 
when  we  tell  you  that  Brights  Disease 
IS  kidney  trouble.  The  first  few  months 
it  is  commonly  called  "kidney  trouble." 
After  the  kidney  trouble  fastens  it  is 
then  called  Brights  Disease. 

If  you  have  had  kidney  trouble  more 
than  a  few  months,  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  call  it,  only  a  cure  for  Brights 
Disease  will  save  your  life.  There  never 
was  but  one  known. 

You  may  have  but  one  or  two  symp- 
toms now.  May  be  only  a  small  pain 
in  the  back,  or  a  little  weakness,  or  a 
little  sediment,  or  you  may  be  a  little 
drowsy,  or  the  feet  may  be  a  little 
swollen,  or  you  have  to  get  up  several 
times  in  the  night.  It  shows  these 
small  ways  at  first,  but  a  little  later 
comes  the  dropsy,  heart  trouble,  sleep- 
less nights,  weakness — then  death. 

Fulton's  Renal  Compound  is  saving 
87  per  cent.  But  the  longer  you  wait 
the  more  chances  you  are  taking.  If 
you  have  kidney  trouble  why  not  take 
Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for  Brights 
Disease  now  and  nip  it  in  the  bud  ? 
Costs  no  more  than  simple  "kidney 
trouble"  nostrums.  No  matter  how 
mild  it  appears,  you  owe  it  to  your 
family  to  stop  that  dangerous  trouble 
RIGHT  NOW. 

Ask  for  Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for 
Brights  Disease.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet^to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

]|HjBA  STOPPED  FRE:-_ 
■    H    ^R.    Permanently  Cured  by 

%DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 

I  I  W  NERVE  RESTORER 

■         No  Flw  »ft«r  first  day  'suae. 
00N8ULTATI0N,  pCTHOnal  or  by  mull,  treatlae  »nd 

•  3  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 

I  Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  all 
lNnroos  DicoHDBRe,  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
|  Dance, Debility,  Exhaustion.  Fouoa«41871. 
Kl  BE,  I  f I  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

208  California  8t„  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


— THE— 

Deming  Knapsack  Sprayer 

leads  everything  of  its  kind-  f»  gal.  cop- 
per tank,  It.iss  pump.  l>ron^e  lull 
valves,  median i<  al  agitator.  Kasily 
carried.  Pump ri.'lit  or  Iclt  hand.  Knap- 
sack  and  Bmktt  Spra-  rr  combined, 
Wo  mOkl  *J0  Btjlcn  iiirayim.  W  rito  for  ffttalo^. 

THE  DEMINC  CO..  Salom,  O. 
Hrnlon  k  Hul. bell.  Wnt'n  Airt« „  Cl.lcaeo. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mephanica', 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  13  FULTON  ST.,  on.  block  w.ti  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Fret. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatton 
Assay,  M6:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
Assaying  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


mcanj  economy 

It  means  the  saving  of 
many  dollars  to  the  man 
who  uses  a  considerable 
amount  of  paint  for  pre- 
servation and  protection. 

It's  the  quality  that  does 
it.  We  make  special  paints 
for  special  uses.  Let  us 
know  wha  your  needs  are 
and  we  will  send  you  full 
information  about  the  paint 
you  want  to  use.  6 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St..  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE -- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  whrre  they  so  desire 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
offloe. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glvt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade- Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 
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Every  Tubular 
Starts 
a  Fortune 

If  you  had  a  gold  mine  would  you 
throw  half  the  gold  away?  Properly 
managed  dairies  are  surer  than 
gold  mines,  yet  many  farmers  throw 
half  the  gold  away  every  day.  The 
butter  fat  is  the  gold— worth  twenty 
to  thirty  cents  a  pound.  Gravity 
process  skimmers  —  pans  and  cans  — 
lose  half  the  cream.  Your  dairy 
can't  pay  that  way. 

Like  a  Crowbar 

Tubular  Separators 
are  regular  crow- 
bars —  get'  right 
under  the  trouble- 
pry  the  mortgageoff 
the  farm.  How? 
Gets  all  the  cream 
-raises  the  quan- 
tity and  quality 
of  butter —  starts  a 
fortune  for  the  > 
owner.  It's  a  I 
modern  separator. 
The  picture  shows. 
Write  for  catalogue  F-I31. 
THE  SHARPIES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPLES 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Baby  Beef  in  California. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Adams  of  Calaveras 
county  gives  the  Breeder's  Gazette 
some  of  the  experience  of  a  central 
California  rancher,  which  might  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers  and  perhaps 
they  might  get  a  few  ideas  also.  After 
many  experiments  and,  of  course,  the 
same  number  of  failures,  we  have 
learned  a  few  things,  writes  Mrs. 
Adams. 

This  ranch  is  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Calaveras  county,  with  an  ele- 
vation of  about  2600  feet,  and  runs  to 
the  famous  Stanislaus  river.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  mild,  never  going  below 
22°  above  zero,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
hours,  and  always  getting  to  50°  at 
noon.  The  summers  are  hot,  but  so 
dry  that  at  105°  it  seems  cooler  and 
more  bearable  than  in  the  East  at  70°. 
We  have  a  mixed  range  stock  from 
registered  Shorthorns  and  Jerseys  that 
produces  a  fine  dairy  herd,  combining 
richness  with  quantity,  and  very  easy 
to  handle.  Some  years  ago  we  ran  a 
butcher  route  in  connection  with  the 
dairy;  but  lack  of  ice,  length  of  route 
and  bad  bills  ended  that  and  we  went 
from  retail  to  wholesale. 

While  in  the  butcher  business  we  paid 
no  attention  to  feeding,  killing  what 
was  fat  and  turning  the  rest  on  the 
range  until  they  got  fat.  After  that, 
getting  a  permit  from  the  Government 
in  the  Stanislaus  Reserve,  in  Alpine 
county,  we  began  taking  the  range  cat- 
tle up  100  miles,  with  absolutely  no  feed 
and  not  much  water  for  the  first  50 
miles.  The  first  year  we  were  most 
successful,  lost  no  cattle  and  got  back 
in  time  to  sell  before  having  to  feed. 
Next  year  we  lost  heavily  by  poison — 
parsnip  and  larkspur — and  got  back  in 
time  to  find  no  market ;  so  we  began 
feeding  about  fifty  head  of  weaned 
calves  from  five  to  ten  months  old.  Our 
hay  consists  of  wild  hay,  meadow,  timo- 
thy, alfalfa,  oat,  barley  and  wheat. 
Some  wiseacre  advised  feeding  barley 
hay,  of  which  the  calves  ate  for  awhile 
and  then  began  to  fall  off  in  feed  and 
looks.  We  changed  hay  to  meadow  and 
oat ;  but,  although  they  ate  better, 
they  did  not  gain;  so  we  killed  one  for 
our  own  use  and  found  the  barley 
beards  had  got  under  and  over  the 
tongue  and  almost  rotted  it  off.  Next 
we  tried  turning  In  green  pasture  to 
help  out  our  hay;  but,  to  our  surprise, 
they  began  to  look  bad,  rough,  and 
would  not  come  in  at  night — had  to  be 
hunted  up  and  driven  in — and  on  killing 


we  found  the  fat  stringy  and  watery. 
Now,  as  we  have  no  cold  weather,  no 
high  winds,  barns  that  large  and  small 
can  go  in  and  out  as  they  please,  fresh 
running  water  that  has  a  temperature 
of  55°  the  year  around,  no  snow,  it 
seemed  queer  that  the  calves  should  de- 
crease in  weight,  instead  of  holding 
their  own;  so  we  tried  it  again,  always 
with  weaners,  and  found  they  needed  no 
exercise,  no  green  feed,  regular  feed- 
ing twice  a  day  and  free  access  to' the 
springs. 

Last  year  I  fed  a  number  on  rolled 
barley — the  only  grain  we  ever  use  for 
horses  and  cattle — with  a  little  bran, 
and  found  that  five  pounds  of  feed  per 
day  made  an  increase  of  three  pounds 
in  weight;  but  the  price  of  grain — $30 
per  ton  for  barley  and  $29  for  bran — 
put  a  stop  to  that.  Corn  was  out  of 
sight  aud  ground  oats  ditto. 

We  again  tried  an  experiment,  leav- 
ing about  fifteen  calves  at  the  ranch 
about  three  weeks  old  and  taking  a 
number  of  others  about  the  same  age  to 
the  mountains,  where  their  range  is 
from  6000  to  10,000  feet  altitude,  and 
this  fall  found  out  that,  in  spite  of  the 
long,  hard  journey  and  short  season — 
eight  weeks  at  the  outside — the  moun- 
tain calves  outweighed  the  ranch  calves 
by  about  150  pounds  apiece.  The  ranch 
calves  had  as  good  mothers,  running 
water,  clover,  timothy  and  wild  grasses 
up  to  their  knees  and  oat  stubble  as 
they  pleased  to  run  in.  I  may  say  that 
it  is  a  week's  hard  drive  each  way  to 
our  reserve. 

Another  disadvantage  here  is  that 
buyers  will  not  pay  for  quality — a  beef 
is  a  beef  and  so  much  a  pound,  whether 
range-fed  or  grain  and  hay-fed ;  one 
costs  nothing  and  the  other  too  much 
for  any  profit.  The  first  are  only  fit 
for  sale  about  four  months  of  the  year, 
and  the  feeders  can  only  be  fattened  at 
a  small  profit  when  brought  in  fat  and 
kept  right  up. 

The  loss  on  range  cattle  is  large 
through  cattle  thieves,  black  leg  and 
falling  over  bluffs,  which  outweight  the 
cheap  pasture,  so  it  is  about  a  stand- 
off. I  have  now  two  lots  of  feeders — 
yearlings  and  full-grown;  I  have  been 
feeding  exactly  the  same  oat  hay,  and, 
as  we  have  hay  scales,  weigh  them 
once  a  week.  The  aged  stock  after  the 
first  week,  in  which  all  gained  nearly 
fifty  pounds,  have  about  held  their  own, 
while  the  yearlings  are  gaining  exactly 
twenty  pounds  each — very  little,  I  pre- 
sume, compared  with  some  of  your 
Eastern  cattle — but  that  is  the  best  we 
can  do  here. 


Be  Free 

From  the  Irritation  and 
Exhaustion  of  an  obstinate  cold.  At 
the  first  sign  of  a  Cough  take 

Allen's 

Lung  Balsam, 

The  one  remedy  that  never  fails  to 
cure  Coughs,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Sore 
Throat  and  other  consequences  of  cold. 

Large,  Medium  and  Small  Hot  ties. 


WEST  COAST  WIRE^o  IRON  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1 


FOR  YOUR  ORCHARDS 
AND  VINEYARDS. 

Write  to  day  for  free  circular  describing 
process  of  preparing  sheep  manure  so  that 
It  is  readily  assimilated  by  plant  life.  No 
better  fertilizer  for  impoverished  soli. 

geo.  c  roeding, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


Eight  Head  of  Large,  Sound 
Young  Horses. 

All  five  years  old.  Thoroughly  broken.  Accustomed  to  steam 
and  electric  cars,  also  automobiles.  Suitable  for  single  coupe, 
heavy  carriage,  express  or  delivery  work,  according  to  size  and 
weight.  Bred  on  the  Llano  Seco  Rancho,  Chico,  Butte  county, 
Cal.,  by  the  Prize  Winning  Imported  German  Coach  Horse 

"SOCRATES." 


These  horses  are  as  follows: 

One  Pair  Black  Gelding,  16.2'  2  hands;  weight  2900  pounds 

(This  pair  especially  suitable  for  hearse.) 

One  Black  Gelding,  16.3  T<  hands;  weight  1500  pounds 

One  Chestnut  Gelding,  16.314  hands;  weight  1400  pounds 

One  Bay  Mare,  16.1  hands;  weight  1400  pounds 

One  Bay  Mare,  16.2  hands;  weight  1350  pounds 

One  Black  Gelding,  16.2  hands;  weight  1330  pounds 

One  Bay  Gelding,  16.1  hands;  weight  1300  pounds 


These  horses  are  putting  on  weight  every  day.  They  are 
at  the  Baywood  Stud  Stables,  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  where  they  may 
be  seen  (in  harness  if  desired)  at  any  time  and  on  any  day. 

Southern  Pacific  trains  from  Third  and  Townsend  streets 
leave  at  convenient  hours  for  San  Mateo.  Electric  cars  from 
Market  and  Fifth  streets  to  San  Mateo  every  thirty  minutes. 
The  Baywood  Stud  Stables  are  ten  minutes  walk  from  railway 
station  or  terminus  of  electric  cars. 

For  full  particulars  address 

WALTER  SEALY, 

Manager  The  Baywood  Stud, 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 

There  are,  besides,  some  ten  head  of  smaller  and  lighter 
horses  by  the  same  sire,  all  five  years  old,  suitable  for  carriage 
work,  single  or  double.  This  fine  lot  can  also  be  seen  at  the 
Baywood  Stud  Stables  (in  harness  if  desired). 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 

HOL.STEINS — Butter  Bred  Families.  Work  herd. 
90%winners  at  State  and  County  Fairs,  show  ring, 
and  every  butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  No 
reservations.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H.  Burke,  30 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est.  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAM8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes.  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY, 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  *2.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego, Cal. 


BARRED  ROCK  Cockerels,  standard  bred,  $3  ea. 
Eggs  $1.50  per  14.    F.  H.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

PIGEONS— 2000  pure  Homers,  in  lots  to  suit.  F.H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nileg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Siockton. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY^SOS  Sacramento_St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


J[ ,  ouo  aiiuruuicubu  ot.,  oau  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $3.00  and  85.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  In- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Martn  county.  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 

Oakwoods  Stock  Farm, 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  «®-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


-  Blacklegine  - 

BEST  AND  MOST  jcONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 
PASTEURVACCINECO  SANFRANCISC0 


PREVENTED 
AND  CURED. 


HOG  CHOLERA,  SWINEJPLAGUE, 

SNODDY'S   Hog  Cholera  Specific, 

Manufactured  Only  at  McKenzie,  Tennessee,  by  THE  SNODDY  MEDICINE  COMPANY, 

The  same  old  company,  at  the  same  old  stand,  furnishing  the  same  OLD  RELIABLE  REMEDY. 
 Price:   %-1fc>    box,    SO    cts;    1 1/2  - 1  fc>    box   for  $I.OO   


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LOEETTA  IX,  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Rerkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD.  Portland,  Oregon. 


CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Seven-Year-01d 


SALE. 

DRAFT  STALLION. 


WEIGHT  OVER  ONE  TON. 
If  interested,  address  P.  O.  Box  345,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting;  two 
settings  $2.50;  $6  00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

SHOEMAKER'S  BOOK 

on  POULTRY 

'  and  almanac  for  1905,  contains  834 
pages,  with  many  fine  colored  plates of 
fow  Is  true  to  life.  Ittells  all  about  chickens, 
their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  All  about 
INCUBATORS  and  how  to  operate  them. 
All  about  poultry  houses  and  how  to  build 
them.  It's  really  an  encyclopedia  of  chicken- 
dom.  You  need  it.  Price  only  1  5c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,        Bo*  823,       FREEPORT,  ILL. 


■  &  200  Egg 
BNCUBATOR  J| 

Perfect  in  construction  and  [T 
action.  Hutches  every  fertile  M 
egg.  Write  fur  catalog  to-day.  Iar— 

OEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qulncy,  III. 


■Wi  Ear  Labels 

F.S.BURCH 


il 


lor  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH  &C0.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F„  Cal.  &  Washington,  D.  C. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  f  hatch  of  ail  tggt  we  sell.  We 
pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


To  Raise  Oranges  at  a  Profit 

look  to  your  fertilizer.  To  produce 
satisfactory  results,  it  must  contain 
not  less  than  to  percent,  of  actual 

Potash 

The  value  of  Potash  for  oranges  is 
an  established  fact.    Our  pamphlet 
on  orange-growing  contains  authori- 
tative information 
— it  is  free  upon 
request. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insalate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
rig  protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE    " BOSS " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years.l 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 


12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000 
u     "        «•       innn    "  «• 


10.00 
11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3!4-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CYPHERS 


INCUBATORS 

e  (guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and 
althier  chicks  than  any  other  ot 
ur  money  back.    Used  and  en- 

L..jrsed  hy  42  Government  lixperi- 
I   ment  Stations.  Complete  catalogaml 
•*  poultry  Guide,  i  VI  pages  (8x11)  free 
if  you  sendthe  address  oftwonelgb. 
this  paper.   Address  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
Boston.  Chicago,  New  York.  Kansas  City  or  San  Iranciaco 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 

A  New  Raisin  Proposition. 


Report  of  Special  Committee  furnished  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Pacific  Rtkal  Pkess. 

The  undersigned,  special  committee 
appointed  at  the  meeting  of  raisin 
growers  held  in  Fresno  on  Thursday, 
the  29th  day  of  December,  1904,  re- 
spectfully make  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  advise  that  a  cor- 
poration be  formed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  having  a  capital 
stock  of  two  million  (2,000,000)  dollars, 
divided  into  two  million  (2,000,000) 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  one  ( 1 )  dol- 
lar each,  with  provision  for  hereafter 
increasing  the  capital  if  required;  that 
such  corporation  have  corporate  pow- 
ers to  act  as  agent  or  factor  for  raisin 
growers,  and  also  to  buy  and  sell,  and 
otherwise  deal  in  raisins  in  its  own  be- 
half; that  it  also  have  power  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  packing  and  seeding 
raisins,  acquiring,  holding  and  operat- 
ing packing  houses,  seeding  plants  and 
warehouses;  and  that  it  have  such  other 
general  powers  as  are  usual  in  such 
cases. 

That  its  board  of  directors  consist 
of  thirty- three  members,  of  whom 
twenty-six  shall  be  nominated  from  dis- 
tricts to  be  apportioned  as  nearly  as 
practicable  according  to  representa- 
tion of  shareholders:  the  remaining 
seven  shall  be  elected  at  large.  Pro- 
vision shall  be  made  in  the  articles  of 
incorporation  or  by-laws  that  direct- 
ors shall  have  voting  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  shareholders  whom  they 
represent  in  manner  similar  to  that  ob- 
taining at  meetings  of  stockholders. 

The  general  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  be  conducted  by  a  manager  act- 
ing subject  to  the  control  of  an  execu- 
tive committee  to  be  chosen  from  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  and  the 
by-laws  shall  contain  a  provision  that 
shares  of  stock  shall  not  be  transferred 
without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
board  of  directors  by  a  vote  represent- 
ing at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the 
votes. 

Your  committee  advise  that  for  im- 
mediate purposes  subscription  lists  be 
opened  forthwith,  and  that  each  pro- 
ducer of  raisins,  whether  as  owner  or  as 
tenant,  be  requested  to  subscribe  for 
one  share  of  the  company's  stock  for 
each  acre  of  vineyard  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  him  and  to  pay  therefore  one 
( 1 )  dollar  per  share  in  cash. 

That  the  corporation  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  growers  substan- 
tially in  the  form  heretofore  used  by  the 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
conditioned  for  vesting  in  the  corpora- 
tion an  undivided  5%  of  the  crop;  such 
agreements  to  be  for  a  term  of  three 
(3)  years,  and  to  contain  a  provision 
for  releasing  the  grower  in  case  of  a 
bona  fide  sale  by  him  of  his  property. 
Such  agreements  also  to  contain  a  pro- 
vision that  in  each  year  there  shall  be 
deducted  by  the  corporation  one-half 
cent  per  pound  of  raisins  delivered,  to 
be  applied  in  payment  for  fully  paid 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration to  be  issued  to  such  amount. 

By-laws  to  be  adopted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  corporation;  the  power  to 
adopt  and  amend  by-laws  to  be  vested 
in  the  board  of  directors. 

The  corporation  to  have  power  to 
issue  bonds  and  secure  the  payment  of 
the  same  upon  all  of  its  property,  but 
your  committee  deem  it  inadvisable  to 
issue  bonds  to  its  shareholders,  or 
otherwise  than  in  acquiring  property  in 
the  permanent  form  of  warehouses, 
packing  houses  or  seeding  plants. 

Minor  details  of  the  scheme  and  the 
conduct  of  the  business  shall  be  consid- 
ered and  disposed  of  by  the  board  of 
directors  as  occasion  arises. 

Your  committee  have  confidence  that 
all  that  is  required  to  insure  the  success 
of  this  movement  is  the  faithful  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  raisin  growers 
themselves.  Your  committee  recom- 
mend that  all  subscriptions  for  shares 
be  conditioned  upon  there  being  ob- 
tained on  or  before  the  28th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary next,  the  co-operation  of  "growers 
representing  at  least  thirty-five  thou- 
sand acres  of  raisin  vineyard,  and  that 
if  such  co-operation  and  support  be  not 


obtained  by  such  time  that  the  entire 
scheme  be  abandoned. 

Respectfully  submitted— W.  S.  Good- 
fellow,  M.  Theo  Kearney,  M.  F.  Tar- 
pey,  W.  A.  Long,  W.  B.  Nichols,  V.  H. 
M.  MacLymont,  C.  M.  Blowers. 

The  Pacific  U.  S.  Fence  Co.  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  manufacturers  of  the 
well-known  U.  S.  farm,  field  and  hog  wire 
fence,  have  just  deolared  their  socond  an- 
nual dividend  of  10%.  This  fence  has 
met  with  great  success  in  California,  and, 
as  the  company  is  run  on  the  co-operative 
plan,  it  has  made  money  for  its  stockhold- 
ers each  year.  The  fence  manufactured  by 
this  company  is  made  of  extremely  heavy 
wire,  giving  it  great  strength.  The 
makers  state  that  it  was  awarded  first 
prize  at  the  Central  California  fair  in  190."t 
and  1904.  The  record  made  by  this  com 
prny  shows  the  success  and  benefit  of  co- 
operation. The  members  are  not  only- 
getting  good  returns  in  the  way  of  div- 
idends, but  each  member  buys  his  own 
fencing  at  wholesale  prices,  which,  of 
course,  amounts  to  a  big  saving  each 
year.   

A  Symphony  in  Gray. 

In  the  1905  Calendar  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the 
Philadelphia  Advertising  Agents,  is  worked  out  a 
color  scheme  In  grays  and  white  so  harmonious  as 
to  merit  the  above  title.  These  calendars  have  en- 
joyed a  steady  sale  for  years  at  twenty-live  cents 
each;  for  this  sum,  which  barely  covers  cost  and 
postage,  the  1905  edition  may  be  had  as  long  as  it 
lasts. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


GUM  TREES 

In  Variety. 

TRANSPLANTED   IN  BOXES. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES, 
stating  quantity  wanted. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATT0N,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


Rooted  Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings 
in  Quantity. 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 

MAXWELL'S  NURSERIES,  Napa,  Cal. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


TREES! 

HO.OOO  APPLE  TREES  In  43  Variotles;  »6 
per  100;  S55  per  lOOO.  3V4  to  5  ft.  Extra  well 
rooted  Clean.  Grafted  on  whole  roots  and  free 
from  all  pests.  Also  an  extra  line  stock  of  Peaches, 
Prunes,  Pears  and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees 

Write  for  price  list.       A.  V.  SCHEIDECKEK, 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nurs»ry,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

 A  FINE  STOCK  OF  

Loganberry,  Mammoth  and  Himalaya 
Giant  Blackberry  Tips. 

Also,  Apple  Trees  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 

Write  for  Price  List  to 
R.  P.  EACHUS,        LAKEPORT,  CAL. 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY. 

THOS.  S.  UUANE,  Prop. 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ALL 
THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  Etc. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Prices  on  Application 


10  0,000 

Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  if  ordered  in  the  next  30  davs. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  be  first  class.  Write 
for  prices.   F.  P.  BALDOSSER,  Covina.  Cal. 


F»  L  A  N  X  THE 

Lob  Ingir 

SMYRNA  FIG. 

This  is  (he  best  type  for  drying  purposes. 
We  sell  good  3-5  ft.  trees  at  $15  per  100. 
Caprig  Fig  trees  at  same  price. 


CORNING,  CAL. 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 

NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  J  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,**  SJ>  CALIFORNIA. 

MERCED  NURSERY 

(Established  1888.) 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Surplus  of  Muir  Peach  Trees  and 
Rooted  Grape  Vines. 

Cuttings  made  from  hest  vineyards  in  Fresno 
county— in  any  quantity.  Contracts  made  now  for 
vines  grafted  on  Resistant  Roots  for  I  WW  delivery. 

SnPPial  Extra  Fine  Seed  Bed  California  Fan  Palms. 
ur"jV,"tl-  For  Sale-Any  Quantity. 


W.  T.  KIRKMAN  &  SON, 

rv\  ERCED,  CrtL. 


F 


HARDY  VINES 


INSURE  VINEYARD  SUCCESS. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 
Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless 
Rooted  Vines  that  Grow. 
Also  the  MUIR  PEACH  TREE. 

All  varieties  of  Trees  and  Vines  on  hand. 
Send  for  prices  to 

FOWLER  NURSERY  CO., 
Fred  Nelson,  Prop.  FOWLER,  CAL. 


Orange  id  Lemon  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 


CARNATION  Plants. 


The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Established  1876. 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 


it  T 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers.  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

SPECIALTY 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 

SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


GRAPE  CUTTINGS. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  producing  CUTTINGS  for 
rooting  or  grafting  of  the  following  varieties: 


Al  cante  Bouschet 
Cabernet  Franc 
Petite  Bouschet 
Mondeuse 


Cornichon  Black  Ferrara 

Tokay  Isabella  Regis 

Muscat  Zinlandel 
Black  Burgundy 

Rupestris  St.  George  Cuttings  and  Rooted  Vines. 

Prices  o it  Application.     Specia'.  PrlOMtO  Xttrtteri** 
MRS.  G  R.  UPHAM,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Philippi  Bros.,  Props. 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


Analy  Nurseries 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

X.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor, 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     0.  0.  EATON,  WATSON VILLE,  CAL. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

F*rlce  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33©  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


Fig, 


mm.-.: -mm 


TREES 

A  MAMMOTH  ASSORTMENT! 

Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  is  full  of  in- 
formation, and  is  of  great  value  to  everyone 
who  loves  fruits  or  flowers.  It  contains  descrip- 
tions of  an  immense  number  of  varieties.  Ar- 
tistically printed;  English  or  Spanish.  It  is 
free  if  you  seDd  5c  postage. 

Calimyrna  Fig. 

(THE  GENUINE  SMYRNA  FIG  OF  COMMERCE) 

Be  sure  that  the  Calimyrna  fig  trees  you  buy 
bear  this  seal.  We  have  the  only  genuine  Cali- 
myrna tigs,  and 
the  only  bear- 
ing orchard  of 
this  variety  in 
the  United 
States.  Cali- 
myrna figs  are 
the  genuine 
Smyrna  figs  of 
commerce,  per- 
fected and  pro- 
tected under  our  trade-mark  Calimyrna.  Or- 
chards of  Calimyrna  ngs  will  always  be  profit- 

GRAPE  VINES. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Grape  Vines  in 
the  State. 

Wine,  Table,  and  Raisin  Grapes  on  their 
own  roots  and  grafted  on  phylloxera  resistant 
roots.  1,000,000  resistant  vines  alone,  consist- 
ing of  such  varieties  as  Rupestris  St.  George, 
Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpelier,  Kiparia  Rupes- 
tris 31109,  3306,  and  101-14.  Also  twenty  other 
standard  varieties,  recommended  by  the  lead- 
ing viticulturists  in  Prance,  as  stocks. 

We  have  200,000  grafted  vines  of  the  leading 
standard  wine,  raisin  and  table  varieties. 

We  are  prepared  to  graft  to  order  for  delivery 
season  of  1906  and  1907,  quantities  of  from  one 
to  fifty  thousand. 

ORANGE  TREES. 

The  most  complete  stock  in  the  State.  Grown 
in  the  famous  Thermal  Belt,  near  Exeter,  Tu- 
lare County.  We  are  selling  agents  for  the 
Roeding  &  Wood  Nursery  Co.  If  you  want 
Orange,  Lemon,  Pomelos,  Lime,  Citrons,  com- 
municate with  us  before  buying. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Our  stock  of  deciduous  fruit  trees,  consisting 
of  Peaches,  Apricots,  etc..  is  the  most  complete 
and  varied  in  the  State. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

We  are  headquarters  for  Umbrella  Tree*. 
Poplars,  and  the  famous  Oriental  Plane  Tree  of 
Europe.  If  you  want  Roses,  Palms,  Greenhouse 
Plants  or  anything  else  for  the  orchard  or  gar- 
den, write  us  first  before  placing  your  orders. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  ~ 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
P.  0.  Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co 

Two-year-old  field  grown,  consisting 
I\WOL<0.    0f  more  than  300  choice  varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Collection  of 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphne,  and 
other  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

Cypress,  Pines,  Gum  Trees, 

IN  BOXES,  TRANSPLANTED. 
Send  for  Catalogue 


Orange  Tree  Planting 

Placer  County  Improved  Washington  Navels,  four 
years  old,  two  years  from  bud.  Warranted  best. 
1st  Prizes  from  all  Exhibitions.  Largest  navel 
orange  nurseries  in  the  State.  Reduced  prices  for 
iooo  tree  orders.  Send  for  printed  information. 
.J.  Parker  Whitney,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal 


Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 

Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  cata- 
logue this 
season  the 
earliest  mar- 
ket potato 
ever  produced 
in  the  United 
States. 


GREGORY'S  SEEDS 


We  catalogue  a  new  drnmhead  cabbage 
which  in  the  government  test,  surpassed  all 
yarietiee  found  in  this  Country  and  Europe. 
Catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Placer  Nurseries, 

TREES. 


CLEAN, 
THRIFTY, 
Well  =  Rooted 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO., 
Newcastle,  Cal. 

The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY.  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES 


F'ruit  and 
Ornamental 
Deciduous  and 
Evergreen. 


We  have  the  largest  stock  and  assortment  on  the 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


COMPLETE   STOCK  OF  EVERYTHING 

For  Commercial  Orchards  and  Home  Beautifying. 


SEND  FOR  1904-1905  CATALOGUE. 


California  Nursery  Co., 


NILES, 
CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1889. 


320  ACRES. 


We  have  been  pleasing  our  Customers  for  16  Years. 

Fruit  Trees  Grape  Vines. 

We  Grow  and  Have  for  Sale  all  Commercial  Varieties  in  Quantities. 

If  You  Are  Looking  for  THRIFTY,  WELL-GROWN  STOCK  Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying.    We  Will  Save  You  Money  on  Your  Purchases. 

CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Address 

The  Fresno  Nurseries, 

R.   H.   WILSOIN,  Prop. 

Fresno,  California. 


CHICO  NURSERY 

..COMPANY,, 

PROPAGATORS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  BEAUTY  APPLE. 


Contracts  Made  Now  for  Grafted  Grape  Vines* 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


CHICO,  C/\L. 


WASHINGTON  NAVEL  TREES. 


TRUE  TO  NAME. 


fK.  DODD. 


Shorb,  California. 


FRUIT  TREES  and 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

Australian  Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower 
SEEDS! 

(Aiient  for  the  California  Nursery  Co.) 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 

552  Battery  St.  (P.  O.  Box  2059)  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


F^OR  SALE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 

Also,  DRY  OREGON  MOSS,  IN  BALES. 

Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 
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John  Deere  Goods 


We  World's  Standard 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow. 

Cut  showing  Orchard  Plow  with  Drop  Furrow  Lever.     Land  Wheel  set  close  to 

frame  for  plowing  next  to  trees. 
All  New  Deere  Disc  Plows  can  be  changed  to  eight,  ten  or  twelve-inch  cut  with- 
out any  additional  bolts  or  changing  any  blocks. 


Buckeye  Steel  Frame 
Drills. 

HOE,    SHOE    or  DISC. 

A  Perfect  Seeding  Machine.    The  patented  double-run  force  feed  can  not  clog' 

and  insures  an  even  distribution  of  seed  at  all  times. 
All  wheels  are  made  of  Steel  and  have  double  tires. 
All  sizes  from  7  to  14  feet  carried  in  stock. 

WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  OF  REPAIRS  FOR  ALL 
OUR  IMPLEMENTS. 


NEW  DEAL  GANG,    the  boss  of  them  all. 

Made  in  all  sizes  from  Single  to  5  Gang.    Bottoms  have  proper  shape  to  scour 
in  the  most  difficult  soils.    Shares  are  heavy  and  have  reinforced  point 
which  gives  nearly  three  times  the  wear  of  the  ordinary  share. 


Deere  Implement  Co. 

209-211  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


TTTTttWBS, 


From  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEATER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald, 
a-  h  is  absolutely  indestru.-i  ible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  almnlute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,  ^^SSZ^S^SS^ 

PDOKT  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLVHPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Ccntr1fueal  Pump  Direci  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  Tbey  have  an  upset  thread  end  0  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 

f  ie  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


• 

INITRATE  OF  SODA,  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

C-an  t>e  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

318  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Also  at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles. 
WHITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


FRANCIS  SMITH  8c  CO., 


Manufacturers 

-of- 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.   Send  for  cir- 
,  cnlar.    E.  Hransrr  A  Bra,,  .Mil ion.  Pa. 

FOR  Snow's  Grafting  Wax* 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE  I 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


3  To  Irrigators! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices  | 
to  surveyors.   Get  a  CALI-  | 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  *«.BO 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis-  ' 
factory.   Send  for  circulars  j 

'  B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    W/rtTER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Aspbaltum. 


P 


ATEINTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connectedjwith  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreement- 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability.  Infringement,  etc.  DEWEY.  STHu.M.  £  CO. 
(Established  I860),  3SO  Market  St.  S.  K.,  Cal.,  and  018  F  St.,  Washington,  I ).  C. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIX.    No.  3. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  January  21,  1905. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:  330  MARKET  ST. 


A  Grand  View  in  the  Redwood  Forest. 


We  have  from  time  to  time  given  excellent  views 
of  the  redwood  forest  in  the  coast  region  of  central 
California,  extending  from  Santa  Cruz  county  north- 
ward to  Humboldt  county,  but  none,  perhaps,  more 
impressive  than  the  view  on  this  page  engraved 
from  an  excellent  photograph  secured  by  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Turner  of  Guerneville.  In  our  issue  of  December  3d 
we  had  a  fine  picture  of  a  single  mammoth  tree  in 


least  of  their  uniqueness  and  interest.  Outside  of 
Bohemia  Grove  there  is  another  redwood  forest  and 
many  places  where  summer  resort  affairs  flourish 
and  delight  the  multitude,  and  as  the  forest  encloses 
considerable  distances  of  the  fine  stream  known  as 
Russian  river,  camping,  fishing,  etc.,  in  the  region 
are  becoming  very  popular. 

Though  clearing  the  redwood  grove  adds  to  its 
availability  as  a  recreation  ground  and  excludes 
ground  fires,  which  spread  through  the  low  growth, 


great  diameter.  This  succession  of  grand  trees 
around  a  common  center  forms  an  enclosure  of  con- 


!  siderable  area,  and  many  such  an  area  serves  as  a 
!  retired  recreation  retreat  or  as  an  auditorium  for 
j  forest  oratory,  or  sermonizing,  or  dancing,  as  the 
tastes  of  the  visitors  may  incline.  As  there  are  very 
large  circular  enclosures,  so  there  are  smaller  ones, 
marking  the  sites  of  smaller  central  stumps,  and  the 
second  growth  is  so  rapid  that  not  many  years  are 
required  to  furnish  forth  a  summer  lounging  place  or 
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Humboldt  county,  and  that  picture  contrasts  sharply 
with  this,  because  it  shows  the  natural  undergrowth 
of  ferns  and  other  plants  and  shrubs  which  accom- 
pany the  redwood  in  the  wild  forest,  while  the  view 
on  this  page  shows  the  trees  on  a  clean  forest  floor, 
such  as  is. secured  by  clearing  for  a  recreation 
ground.  The  picture  is  in  fact  taken  in  the  "Bo- 
hemia Grove,"  a  tract  purchased  some  years  ago  by 
the  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco,  and  used  by 
them  for  their  unique  annual  festivals  of  music,  dra- 
matic art  and  sociality  which  are  among  the  great 
summer  events  of  metropolitan  recreation  and  diver- 
sion. The  forest  recreations  of  the  Bohemian  Club 
are,  in  fact,  becoming  famous  around  the  world,  and 
their  association  with  these  grand  trees  is  not  the 


the  clearing  is  not  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  trees, 
as  was  shown  with  some  detail  in  our  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 3.  Though  fires  may  rage  through  the  under- 
growth, the  trees  are  not  destroyed,  though  the 
lower  bark  may  be  often  sadly  disfigured  by  surface 
burning.  But  this  indestructibility  of  the  redwood 
and  its  resistance  to  decay  makes  the  clearing  of 
redwood  lands  difficult  and  expensive,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  renders  the  forest  self-perpetuating,  in 
spite  of  even  wasteful  lumbering.  Second  growth  of 
redwood  from  the  stump  is  clearly  seen  to  be  of  im- 
mense age.  More  recent  second  growths  show  how 
the  older  instances  came  about.  The  primeval  trees 
were  of  enormous  size  and  the  growth  from  suckers 
around  their  rooting,  therefore,  described  a  circle  of 


a  dining  room  for  the  adjacent  habitation.  ThesT 
facts  argue  the  difficulty  of  clearing  farms  in  the 
redwood  region,  but  of  that  we  shall  speak  more  in 
detail  upon  a  later  occasion. 

These  redwoods  should  not  be  confused  with" the 
Sequoia  gigantea,  or  "Big  trees"  of  California, 
although  the  former  are  also  of  the  same  family  — 
Sequoia  semper  virens.  These  two  varieties  are  the 
only  kinds  known.  The  semper  virens  is  found  in  the 
Coast  Range  only,  and  the  Sequoia  gigantea  in  the 
Sierra  only,  occurring  in  a  series  of  isolated  groves 
from  Calaveras  county  on  the  north  to  Tulare  county 
on  the  south.  These  mammoth  trees  are  only  equaled 
in  their  great  height  by  some  varieties  of  the  euca- 
lyptus of  Australia. 
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The  Week. 

Warm  weather  with  rains  of  varying  weight,  indi- 
cated by  the  weather  report  upon  the  opposite  page, 
have  continued  during  half  of  the  week  and  as  we  go 
to  press  (on  Wednesday)  have  a  fair  show  for  con- 
tinuance. The  whole  State  is  covered,  and  it  is  still 
early  enough  for  the  grandest  results  to  be  most 
widely  distributed.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  the 
rainfall  has  already  passed  the  normal  for  the  date, 
and  the  coming  has  been  with  most  desirable  gentle- 
ness and  distribution.  The  Legislature  is  at  Sacra- 
mento, which  is  occasion  enough  for  a  wet  winter, 
for,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  it 
has  been  usual  for  the  weather  to  make  special  exhi- 
bitions of  generosity  with  water  whenever  the  Solons 
assembled  at  the  capital  to  promote  irrigation  prop- 
ositions. This  year,  as  the  Legislature  has  the 
problem  of  improving  the  great  rivers,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  streams  should  do  a  little  demonstration  in 
their  own  interest. 

Wheat  is  about  as  last  week  here,  possibly  on  the 
whole  a  little  better,  for,  though  Chicago  has  been 
more  agile  in  fluctuations  than  San  Francisco,  our 
end  of  the  line  has  become  stiffer  on  futures  and 
firmer  for  choice  spot.  One  ship  has  gone  out  with 
wheat  and  barley— mostly  the  latter.  No  charters 
have  been  reported.  Barley  has  been  firm  and 
higher,  closing,  however,  a  little  easy.  Beans  are 
unchanged  and  firm,  except  that  Limas  are  easy  as 
before.  B  ran  and  middlings  are  steady.  Hay  is 
weak,  except  gilt  edged  wheat,  which  is  looking 
up  a  little.  Meats  are  quiet,  and  firm  for  the 
best  hogs  which  are  going  for  fresh  meat.  Butter 
is  firmer  through  a  shipping  demand  which 
may,  however,  be  only  temporary.  Cheese  is  steady. 
Eggs  are  lower,  though  supplies  are  not  heavy,  be- 
cause lower  figures  are  expected.  Poultry  is  easier, 
though  choice  young  stock  sells  well;  Eastern  sup- 
plies are  heavy.  Potatoes  are  firm  and  choice  in 
good  demand,  both  for  consumption  and  seed.  Onions 
a/e  higher  and  receipts  light.  Apples  are  in  better 
supply,  but  choice  bring  the  same  quotations. 
Oranges  meet  rather  a  slow  demand;  brighter 
weather-would  help  them.  Choice  Navels  are  rela- 
tively in  larger  supply  than  standard  and  peddlers 
have  to  hunt  supplies.  Lemons  are  quiet  and  barely 
steady  and  limes  are  higher.  There  is  not  much 
doing  in  dried  fruit,  but  the  tone  is  healthy.  Large 
shipments  of  dried  fruits  and  raisins  have  gone  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Nuts  are  quiet  and 
honey  is  not  doing  much,  though  high  grade  is  in  light 
supply  and  firm.  Hops  are  stiffly  held.  Wool  is 
strong  in  all  distant  markets;  the  only  trade  here  is 
on  the  sheep's  back. 


Mr.  Albert  L.  Lindley,  the  new  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  wisely  starting  to 
produce  something  better  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
statistics  of  California  than  has  been  available  hith- 
erto, and  we  hope  he  will  succeed,  for  all  interested 
are  continually  in  need  of  recent  and  accurate  state- 
ments of  the  facts  of  production.  But  we  doubt  if 
Mr.  Lindley  will  reach  the  results  most  desired  by 
the  method  he  proposes.  He  has  drafted  a  bill 
providing  for  the  collection  of  these  statistics  by 
and  through  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  in  each 
county  and  their  return  to  him  so  that  the  whole 
can  be  placed  in  an  annual  report  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  each  county's  products  can  be  shown 
correctly,  and  in  a  summary  the  entire  products  of 
the  State  will  be  correctly  shown.  The  weak  place 
in  the  plan,  it  seems  to  us,  lies  in  charging  the 
county  boards  of  supervisors  with  it.  They  are  as 
good  a  group  of  men  as  can  be  chosen  for  public 
duties  in  their  line,  probably,  but  very  few  of  them 
know  anything  about  statistical  work,  and,  with  the 
best  intention  in  the  world,  may  secure  a  job  lot  of 
figures  from  some  one  with  influence  enough  to  secure 
their  favor,  or  they  will  merely  take  the  county 
assessor's  figures,  drawn  under  minimizing  influences. 
The  first  recourse  will  secure  a  lot  of  broad  guesses 
from  boom  authorities — the  latter  will  get  a  frost- 
bitten compilation  of  records  previously  shortened 
to  suit  tax  payers.  What  is  needed  is  accurate  sta- 
tistical work  by  people  who  know  how  to  do  it,  and 
will  pursue  the  avenues  of  information  to  their  ulti- 
mate sources,  with  the  thirst  for  fullness  and  accu- 
racy which  actuates  the  thorough  statistician. 

Agricultural  propositions,  judging  by  the  daily  re- 
ports, are  descending  upon  the  Legislature  in  heavy 
showers.  The  State  was  never  so  wide  awake  on 
the  subjects  of  agricultural  science  and  education, 
and  nearly  every  one  wants  them  in  some  form  or 
other.  Naturally,  the  popular  cry  is  for  a  fine  open 
air  establishment  which  shall  show  the  world  that 
California  teaches  agriculture  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion, which  is  certainly  the  most  approved  and 
most  natural  way,  and  for  which  all  the  best  univer- 
sities are  being  generously  equipped.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  this  proposition  should  be  popular;  it 
is  tangible,  real  and  reasonable.  The  State  began 
this  undertaking  anew  in  the  establishment  of  the 
California  Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis  Obispo, 
which  has  already  tripled  the  attendance  within  a 
year  and  needs  fuller  accommodations  and  equip- 
ment at  once.  A  thoroughly  good,  adequate 
and  well  equipped  farm  is  also  most  urgently  needed 
in  order  that  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State 
University  may  meet  the  rapidly  multiplying  demand 
on  the  practical  side,  and  this  claim  seems  to  be  very 
popular  at  Sacramento.  But  these  desirable  fea- 
tures should  not  obscure  the  other  needs  of 
agriculture  at  the  University,  because  California 
absolutely  requires  the  pursuit  of  the  highest 
branches  of  agricultural  science,  both  in  re- 
search and  instruction,  and  is  manifesting  the 
demand  by  an  enrollment  of  pupils  altogether 
beyond  the  facilities  at  Berkeley  to  handle  them. 
These  various  needs  of  the  State  should  be  properly 
correlated  by  ihe  Legislature,  as  we  believe  they  will 
be. 


Governor  Pardee  has  done  what  Governors  do  not 
often  do  and  that  is  to  turn  down  a  chance  to  make 
appointments.  The  people  leading  in  river  improve- 
ment advised  that  the  Legislature  should  provide 
for  a  small  special  commission  of  eminent  citizens, 
who  should  proceed  to  Washington  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  and  urge  Congress  to  take  a  hand  in  river 
improvement.  It  was  not  presumed  that  the  com- 
missioners would  receive  pay,  except  for  their 
expenses,  or  that  their  service  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  long  period,  the  main  object 
being  to  attract  whatever  additional  attention 
such  a  dignified  commission  might  secure.  When 
the  project  was  mentioned  to  the  Governor  he 
objected  to  the  arrangement  and  claimed  that  the 
State  officers  who  are  engaged  in  the  work,  and  are 
familiar  with  its  details,  should  go,  if  any  one  is 
needed  to  give  information  to  Congress.  That  prop- 
osition seems  more  rational,  but  the  Governor  threw 
away  chances  to  deal  out  favors  to  spectacular 
people  who  could  reciprocate  with  a  large  bunch  of 
influence. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Conditions  Affecting  the  Growth  of  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  pursuing  an  investigation 
of  the  physical  and  economic  conditions  controlling 
the  cultivation  of  wheat.  To  that  end  the  results  of 
researches  in  those  districts  near  a  margin  of  culti- 
vation are  indispensable,  but  are  not  easily  obtained 
in  London.  I  therefore  venture  to  address  you  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  assist  investigation 
by  letting  me  have  some  data  upon  the  subject.  The 
matters  upon  which  I  am  especially  desirous  of 
obtaining  information  are  the  following;  (a)  The 
relation  between  temperature  conditions  and  the 
growth  of  wheat,  (b)  The  minimum  rainfall  neces- 
sary during  the  growing  period,  (c)  The  relations 
between  the  soils  of  the  region  and  wheat  cultivation, 
fd)  The  special  conditions  which  appear  to  determine 
the  margin  of  cultivation  in  the  neighborhood. 

Give  any  particulars  as  to  methods  of  cultivation 
in  the  district  with  reference  to  conservation  of  pre- 
vious rainfall.  All  information  along  these  lines  will 
be  thankfully  received. — Statistician,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

California  has  such  varied  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall  and  they  are  so  diversely  related  to 
the  growth  of  wheat  that  it  would  occupy  very  much 
time  in  the  preparation  of  anything  which  would  be 
at  all  satisfactory.  We  may  say,  however,  briefly 
that  we  have  no  temperatures  which  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  wheat  which  is  sown  at  different  times 
from  September  to  February  and  matures  its  crop 
during  the  month  of  May.  The  minimum  rainfall 
which  will  mature  a  crop  of  wheat,  if  it  is  properly 
distributed  through  the  season,  and  particularly  if 
there  is  a  good  rain  after  March  1st.  is  about  10 
inches.  Wheat  may  be  safely  sown  early,  and  it  will 
mature  earlier  on  the  light  loams  of  the  plains  than 
on  the  heavier  soils  of  the  river  bottoms  and  of  the 
valleys  near  the  coast.  The  special  condition  which 
seems  to  rule  in  determining  the  area  of  cultivation 
in  any  neighborhood  is  whether  some  other  crop  can- 
not be  more  profitably  grown.  There  are  no  sharp 
changes  in  the  temperature  or  soil  character  which 
limit  the  area,  because  wheat  seems  to  meet  no  tem- 
peratures too  low  during  the  California  winter  and  it 
grows  profitably  on  all  arable  soils,  if  there  is 
moisture  enough  present. 

We  have  no  clear  distinction  between  spring  and 
winter  wheat  in  California.  Probably  all  our  com- 
mercial product  would  be  called  winter  wheat  because 
there  is  more  likelihood  of  success  with  early  sowing 
and  a  long  growing  season.  Although  in  some  local- 
ities, owing  to  excessive  rainfall  and  to  the  freedom 
from  high  temperatures  which  come  with  proximity 
to  the  coast,  wheat  can  be  sown  as  late  as  February 
and  still  mature  before  the  dry  season  becomes  too 
oppressive.  There  are  no  particular  kinds  of  wheat 
chosen  for  this  cropping.  In  the  interior  there  is, 
however,  preference  given  to  the  kind  of  wheat  called 
Sonora  in  parts  of  the  State  where  the  growing  sea- 
son is  shortened  by  the  increase  of  temperature  and 
the  failure  of  rainfall  in  April.  Rain  is  needed  at 
short  intervals  during  the  life  of  the  plant,  until  the 
head  is  well  formed.  The  plant  will,  however,  pro- 
ceed with  its  growth  slowly  and  will  mature  its  seed 
properly  providing  there  is  not  a  sharp  lack  of  moist- 
ure near  the  close,  as  previously  mentioned.  Con- 
servation of  previous  rainfall  by  the  soil  is  quite 
widely  undertaken  in  the  system  of  bare-fallowing 
which  prevails.  The  land  is  plowed  and  harrowed 
several  times  during  this  bare-fallow  year  and  the 
rainfall  of  that  year  is  largely  conserved  thereby. 
Adding  this  to  the  rainfall  of  the  year  of  growth,  a 
satisfactory  crop  is  rendered  more  sure;  conse- 
quently, this  bare-fallowing  enters  very  largely  into 
our  present  practice  of  wheat  growing. 

Dry  Land  Grasses. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  me  full  information 
relative  to  the  successful  growth  of  grasses  or  forage 
plants  for  this  climate  where  water  cannot  be  had  to 
irrigate  with. — Farmer,  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  not  possible  to  answer  satisfactorily,  because 
so  far  as  our  observation  and  experiments  go  there 
are  no  grasses  or  forage  plants,  except  those  native 
to  desert  situations,  which  will  maintain  their  life 
without  irrigation  upon  the  drier  lands  of  California. 
For  this  reason  it  is  inevitable  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  area  of  the  State  must  be  used  only  for 
pasturage  during  the  rainy  season  until  greater  sup- 
plies and  wider  distribution  of  irrigation  water  is 
secured.  Many  of  the  Eastern  and  European  grasses 
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will  grow  during  the  rainy  season,  but  will  be  killed 
out  by  the  following  drouth,  so  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  undertake  to  get  a  perennial  plant  estab- 
lished under  such  conditions  and  the  land  must  be 
allowed  to  go  bare  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
dry  season.  The  plants  which  seem  to  yield  best  re- 
sults during  the  rainy  season,  in  addition  to  those 
which  are  already  widely  established,  are  rye,  which 
makes  a  good  deal  of  winter  feeding;  sometimes 
field  peas  can  be  sown  to  advantage;  sometimes  they 
do  well  in  connection  with  oats,  and  of  course  barley 
is  often  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  as  for  getting 
these  dry  unirrigated  lands  put  to  permanent  grass 
the  proposition  is  impracticable  with  our  present 
knowledge. 

Grapes  and  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor  :— I  desire  to  plant  some  table 
grapes,  but  am  afraid  of  the  Anaheim  disease.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  by  grafting,  say  Cornichon,  on  to  resis- 
tant stock  I  can  guard  against  this  disease  ?  If  the 
Cornichon  is  not  a  good  grape  for  grafting  what  kind 
is  the  best  ?  Also  I  want  to  set  out  some  asparagus. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  best  variety  to  get,  where  to  get 
it  and  modus  operandi  ?  Possibly  you  have  some 
treatise  on  the  subject  that  you  could  send  me. — 
Grower,  Orange  county. 

We  cannot  give  you  assurances  as  to  what  stocks 
are  resistant  to  the  Anaheim  disease.  We  know 
that  some  of  the  vines  which  are  resistant  to  phyl- 
loxera are  not  resistant  to  the  Anaheim  disease. 
The  stock,  however,  which  seem  to  be  most  resistant 
to  the  latter  is  the  Lenoir,  and  Professor  N.  B. 
Pierce  of  Santa  Ana,  who  has  continuously  investi- 
gated the  disease  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  now  conducting  extensive  experi- 
ments with  the  Lenoir.  He  is  the  best  authority  on 
this  subject,  and  as  he  is  located  very  near  to  you> 
you  may  get  very  valuable  suggestions  from  him. 
So  far  as  our  observations  go,  the  Cornichon  grafts 
readily  upon  other  stock,  and,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
your  proposition  would  be  all  right.  How  long,  how- 
ever, the  Cornichon  would  last  in  the  face  of  the 
Anaheim  disease,  even  upon  the  Lenoir  stock,  we  do 
not  know.  As  for  growing  asparagus,  the  varieties 
which  are  most  largely  grown  commercially  are  Con- 
over's  Colossal  and  Barr's  Mammoth.  The  Palmetto 
is  apt  to  be  rather  earlier  than  Conover's  and  is  be- 
ing somewhat  widely  planted  also.  As  to  the  method 
in  which  asparagus  is  planted  and  grown,  details  are 
too  extensive  for  treatment  in  this  place.  They  are 
given  in  our  book  on  "California  Vegetables." 

Brown  Spots  on  Orange  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  a  dead  orange  leaf  which 
came  from  Folsom.  I  have  not  the  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  cause  and  the  dark  brown  spots 
have  any  relation. — M.  D.  H.,  Woodland. 

The  orange  leaf  has  been  subjected  to  careful  ex- 
amination. This  appearance  has  also  been  studied 
before,  because  it  is  quite  common  and  one  can  almost 
always  find  a  few  such  leaves  on  orange  trees.  It  is 
probably  not  a  disease,  but  is  related  to  the  natural 
death  of  the  leaf.  The  deposit  seems  to  consist  of  a 
conglomeration  of  the  gummy  matter  of  the  leaf 
which  exudes  as  the  leaf  dies,  and  if  this  is  true  it 
cannot  be  considered  a  disease,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
undertake  any  treatment.  Of  course,  the  death  of 
the  leaf  may  be  untimely  owing  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  or  otherwise,  and  the  exudation 
appears  to  be  an  accompaniment  of  the  dying  and 
not  the  cause  of  it.   

Bamboo  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  grow  bamboos  near  a 
creek  in  the  foothills  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  It  is 
bottom  land  and  always  moist.  Is  there  danger  of 
bamboo  spreading  and  becoming  a  weed  ?  What 
kinds  of  bamboo  do  you  recommend  ? — Enquirer,  San 
Jose. 

The  place  which  you  describe  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  the  growth  of  bamboos.  Of 
varieties  available  we  should  consider  the  mitis  and 
nigra  as  desirable;  and  we  should  also  want  the  vul- 
garis. You  would  then  have  secured  canes  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  aspect  which  would  be  quite  desirable 
in  any  effort  to  turn  the  product  to  commercial  ac- 
count. According  to  the  descriptions  you  ought  to 
get  the  largest  poles  from  the  vulgaris,  but  some- 
how or  other  there  is  great  confusion  in  the  nomen- 
clature and  one  does  not  always  secure  what  he  de- 
sires. There  is  no  danger  of  the  bamboo  spreading 
as  a  weed,  although  the  habit  of  some  varieties  is  to 
extend  for  some  distance  by  underground  roots,  and 


this  is  the  way  bamboo  forests  are  made.  There  is 
no  danger  of  extension  beyond  the  limits  which  you 
wish  the  growth  to  occupy.  In  gardens,  however, 
bamboos  are  sometimes  troublesome  through  coming 
up  in  beds  and  lawns  where  they  are  not  desired,  but 
there  is  no  free  spreading  by  means  of  seeds,  which 
are  seldom  produced. 

Growth  of  the  Northern  Spy. 

To  the  Editor: — As  I  am  thinking  of  putting  out 
about  three  acres  of  apples  I  would  like  to  know  if 
the  Northern  Spy  stock  is  good  for  our  climate. 
Some  say  the  trees  grafted  on  said  Northern  Spy 
stock  are  terribly  slow  growers,  and  a  seedling  stock 
is  much  preferred  for  planting  here,  regardless  of 
the  woolly  aphis.  Will  you  or  some  reader  advise 
me  what  is  best  to  do  ? — Subscriber,  Healdsburg. 

This  is  a  very  important  question  and  we  cannot 
answer  it  for  lack  of  observation  in  your  locality. 
Will  some  reader  who  has  apples  on  Northern  Spy 
stock  write  us  of  their  growth  as  compared  with 
those  on  the  common  seedling  roots  ?  Our  observa- 
tion of  the  Spy  elsewhere  is  that  it  is  a  good,  strong, 
upright  grower,  though  rather  shy  at  bearing,  but 
we  cannot  say  for  the  behavior  of  the  root  except 
that  its  very  large  use  for  years  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  speaks  in  its  favor. 

Eastern  Grapes  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — As  a  boy  in  Ohio,  I  well  remem- 
ber the  Concord,  Isabella  and,  best  of  all,  the  deli- 
cious little  Delaware  grape.  While  I  have  sometimes 
found  the  Concord  or  Isabella  on  sale  at  fruit  stands 
here,  I've  never  seen  the  Delaware.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised to  plant  a  few  grapes  at  my  little  place  at 
Larkspur,  as  they  will  grow  without  irrigation.  Will 
the  Delaware  grow  here  ?  If  so,  I  will  order  cuttings 
(if  that  is  what  is  used)  from  the  nearest  point — per- 
haps Denver— as  express  charges  would  be  less. — 
Suburban,  Marin  county. 

Although  the  Concord  and  Isabella  and  other  East- 
ern grapes  do  not  grow  as  well  in  California  as  do  the 
vinifera  species,  which  constitute  our  chief  product, 
it  is  possible,  especially  near  the  coast,  to  get  these 
Eastern  grapes  to  bear  satisfactorily  enough  to  make 
the  effort  worth  while.  The  Concord  and  Isabella, 
according  to  our  observation,  are  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  the  Delaware.  You  can  get  cuttings  or 
rooted  vines  of  all  these  varieties  from  our  California 
nurserymen. 


Fence  Posts,  Fuel  and  Tree  Stocks. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  tree  to  plant  in 
this  locality  for  fence  posts  ?  Also,  which  is  the  best 
for  firewood  ?  Are  eucalypt  seeds  usually  planted  in 
hot  beds  ?  Do  peaches,  plums  and  apricots  do  well 
on  almond  stock  when  planted  in  sandy  ground  ? — 
W.  G.  H.,  Turlock. 

The  locust  and  the  catalpa  are  good  for  posts. 
The  eucalyptus  has  less  durability  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, but  it  is  hard  to  beat  for  fuel.  Seedlings  can  be 
grown  in  boxes  of  sandy  loam  with  some  shelter  from 
frost  and  sun.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  hot  bed. 
Peaches  and  plums  or  prunes  do  well  on  almond  stock, 
but  apricots  are  apt  to  break  off  even  after  attaining 
considerable  size.  You  work  the  peach  on  the  al- 
mond and  then  put  the  apricot  on  the  peach,  if  you 
are  willing  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  such  double 
working. 

Plants  for  Alkali  and  Wet  Land. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  anyone  had  experience  with 
salt  bush  on  salt  grass  land?  Shall  I  start  it  from 
seed?  Also  on  land  adjoining  that  is  too  wet  for 
winter  plowing,  what  shall  I  grow  for  stock  feed — 
Bermuda  grass  not  wanted? — Novice,  Woodland. 

Salt  brush  will  grow  on  land  too  alkaline  for  any- 
thing but  salt  grass  and  you  can  get  a  catch  of  it  by 
scattering  the  seed  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season.  Sown  late,  it  does  not  do  so  well  and  it  rots 
if  covered  much  at  any  time.  On  your  wet  land, 
Australian  rye  grass  put  in  early  in  the  fall,  before 
the  land  becomes  too  wet  to  plow,  will  give  you  good 
winter  pasturage. 

Tent  Caterpillar  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  find  two  kinds  of  eggs  encir- 
cling the  twigs  on  my  peach  trees;  one  cluster  is 
covered  with  gum  and  smooth,  the  other  is  uncov- 
ered and  shows  the  eggs  set  close  together  around 
the  twigs. — Grower,  Healdsburg. 

The  eggs  are  of  the  two  species  of  chisiocampa  or 
tent  caterpillar — so  called  because  the  caterpillars 
spin  a  tent  or  web  and  retreat  to  it  in  large  bunches 
at  certain  times  of  the  day.  These  caterpillar.-*  de- 
stroy the  leaves  not  only  of  the  fruit  trees,  but  of 
forest  trees  also.     All  these  egg  clusters  should  be 


clipped  off  while  pruning  and  the  eggs  will  probably 
perish  or  be  destroyed  by  cultivation  before  they  can 
hatch  in  the  early  summer.  If  you  are  very  careful 
about  such  things,  gather  the  clusters  and  burn 
them. 


Not  Necessary  to  Dry  Her. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  will  be 
fresh  about  March  1st.  She  is  now  giving  one  and 
a  half  gallon  of  milk  per  day.  When  and  how  would 
you  advise  me  to  dry  her  up  and  how  much  longer 
can  I  use  the  milk  ? — Owner,  Orangevale. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dry  her  up.  Do  not  over- 
feed. After  awhile  you  may  milk  once  a  day  per- 
haps. The  milk  will  be  all  right  until  calving  if  the 
cow  keeps  in  good  health.  Some  cows  are  such 
persistent  milkers  that  you  are  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  great  efforts  to  stop  the  milk 
flow. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  January  16,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Warm  and  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  frequent  rains,  which  were  quite  heavy  in  the 
northern  districts  and  accompanied  by  snow  in  the 
mountains.  The  continued  rains  are  causing  some 
apprehension  in  the  districts  flooded  by  high  water  last 
season,  especially  where  the  levees  were  imperfectly 
repaired,  and  it  is  probable  some  action  will  soon  be 
taken  by  the  State  authorities  to  guard  against  future 
losses.  Farm  work  has  been  somewhat  retarded  by  the 
rain,  but  pruning  is  progressing  in  vineyards  and 
orchards.  Grain  and  feed  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
making  rapid  growth. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  cool  and  frosty  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  followed  by  high  temperature  and  heavy  rain 
in  nearly  all  sections.  At  Healdsburg  the  precipitation 
for  thirty-six  hours  was  5.25  inches,  and  some  damage 
was  done  by  high  water.  The  rainfall  was  lighter  in 
the  southern  districts,  but  was  ample  for  present  pur- 
poses. Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing,  except  in 
a  few  places  where  the  soil  is  too  wet.  Grain  is  making 
rapid  growth  and  looks  strong  and  healthy.  Pasturage 
is  plentiful  in  all  sections  and  cattle  are  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Frosts  have  caused  no  material  damage. 

San   Joaqnln  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  was  generally 
cloudy,  with  frequent  foggy  mornings,  and  showers  in 
the  first  part  of  the  week  and  again  Sunday  and  Sunday 
night.  These  conditions  have  been  very  beneficial  to 
all  growing  crops  and  favorable  for  plowing  and  seeding. 
A  large  acreage  will  be  sown  to  grain.  Early  sown 
grain  is  making  good  growth.  Green  feed  is  plentiful 
and  stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Pruning 
and  cultivating  orchards  and  vineyards  are  progressing. 
Heavy  frost  occurred  generally  on  the  12th,  but  no  dam- 
age is  reported.  A  large  and  excellent  crop  of  oranges 
has  been  harvested. 

Southern  California. 

Warm  and  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  frequent  heavy  rains.  The  rainfall  at  San  Diego 
for  eighteen  days  ending  on  the  14th  was  .'S.74  inches, 
and  other  sections  probably  have  received  as  much 
more.  The  soil  is  in  good  condition  and  farm  work  is 
progressing  rapidly.  Early  sown  grain  and  wild  oats 
are  up  and  making  good  progress.  Prospects  for  full 
crops  are  much  better  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
Range  grass  is  becoming  plentiful  and  stock  are  improv- 
ing. Orange  picking  has  been  delayed  by  the  rain,  but 
the  fruit  has  not  been  injured. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Farming  operations  are 
progressing  with  vigor  since  general  well-distributed 
rains.  Range  feed  is  growing  nicely  and  stock  are  doing 
better.    Early  sown  grain  is  coming  up. 


Eureka  Summary. — The  weather  for  the  past  week 
was  cloudy:  moderately  warm.  Farmers  continue  plow- 
ing and  seeding  spring  grain.  Oats  and  grass  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  growing  rapidly.  Outlook  for  crops 
was  never  better  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, January  18,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Hardpan  in  Orchards. 


From  ii  Paper  by  Mb.  J.  H.  Reed  of  Riverside  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Santa  Barbara. 

The  most  common  cause  of  the  hardpan  which  we 
have  most  to  deal  with,  and  which  will  claim  our 
principal  attention  in  this  discussion,  is  that  of  hard- 
ening by  the  drying  process. 

The  Root  Bed.— To  understand  clearly  the  effect 
of  this  hardpan  upon  the  growing  fruiting  tree,  we 
must  have  in  mind  a  definite  notion  of  how  the  tree 
takes  its  substance,  and  the  conditions  modifying  the 
process.  If  we  stop  to  think  at  all  about  it,  we 
usually  think  of  the  tree  thrusting  roots  into  the 
ground  to  indefinite  depths,  in  a  miscellaneous  way; 
while,  in  fact,  the  roots  distribute  themselves  in  a 
most  methodical  manner,  with  reference  to  securing 
the  most  and  best  food  for  the  tree.  While  a  few 
leaders  reach  well  down  into  the  earth,  the  large 
proportion  arrange  themselves  near  the  surface,  for 
reasons  easily  understood.  Probably  90%  of  the 
feeding  roots  of  the  orange  tree  are  found  within 
18  to  24  inches  of  the  surface.  A  striking  example 
of  this  tendency  to  seek  the  surface  soil  attracted 
my  attention  a  few  days  ago.  Preparing  a  bed  of 
bulbs  on  a  table  land,  I  found  orange  roots  at  a  depth  of 
8  inches.  These  roots  had  made  their  way  from  trees 
on  a  terrace  some  6  or  7  feet  below,  and  considerable 
distance  away,  and  were  spreading  their  feeding 
roots  in  that  richer  surface  soil.  Much  is  said  about 
forcing  deep  rooting.  Forcing  down  the  root  bed 
enough  for  ample  surface  protection  is  necessary. 
But,  since  the  aerated  soil,  best  native,  and  all  ap- 
plied fertility,  are  comparatively  near  the  surface, 
there  will  be  found  the  roots  which  do  the  principal 
business  for  the  orange  tree. 

Since  the  rootlets  take  their  food  only  in  fluid 
form,  the  surrounding  soil  must  carry  sufficient 
moisture  to  hold  the  elements  of  fertility  in  constant 
solution,  or  the  feeding  is  interrupted.  And,  if  the 
earth  immediately  surrounding  the  rootlets  remains 
dry  any  considerable  time,  the  delicate  hair-like  ap- 
pendages, through  which  the  food  is  taken,  dry  up 
and  must  be  renewed  after  the  moisture  comes  again 
before  the  feeding  can  go  on. 

CAUSE  of  Artificial  Hardpan. — If  the  surface 
layer  of  o'  or  8  inches,  which  is  supposed  to  be  kept  mel- 
low by  cultivation,  should  remain  unmoved  at  all  after 
irrigation,  we  would  expect  it  to  become  hard  as  it 
dried  out,  and  this  drying  hardening  process  would 
go  on  to  increased  depth  till  water  was  again  ap- 
plied, and  then  the  water  would  penetrate  the  hard 
surface  but  slowly.  If  this  application  of  water 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  without  stirring  the 
surface  earth  in  the  meantime,  we  would  have  hard- 
pan  surface  and  the  water  would  finally  flood  off 
from  instead  of  beiny  taken  into  the  ground. 

Now  if  the  upper  few  inches  should  be  stirred  but 
imperfectly  or  not  to  a  sufficient  depth,  the  drying 
hardening  process  would  yet  go  on  in  the  stratum 
immediately  below,  in  a  lesser  degree  than  it  did  at 
the  surface  but  as  certainly,  till  water  was  again  ap- 
plied. You  readily  see  that  if  the  substratum  is  al- 
lowed to  become  dried  and  hard,  it  will  not  only  take 
more  water  to  saturate  it  at  the  next  irrigation, 
but,  since  water  percolates  faster  in  moist  soil,  it 
will  take  it  in  less  readily  than  if  it  had  remained  in 
a  fairly  moist  condition  from  the  former  irrigation, 
and  more  water  remains  in  the  surface  stratum, 
where  it  is  not  wanted.  And,  because  of  this  sub- 
stratum being  less  well  saturated,  unless  better  pro- 
tected, it  dries  out  and  hardens  the  more  before  the 
next  irrigation,  and  this  process  continued  results  in 
the  more  or  less  well  established,  troublesome  layer, 
which  we  call  hardpan. 

Prevention. — Under  better  treatment  of  water 
and  soil,  especially  where  the  soil  is  less  susceptible 
to  the  hardening  process,  the  hard  layer  does  not 
reach  a  stage  to  be  properly  called  hardpan.  But, 
as  the  object  of  the  orchardist  should  be  to  keep  the 
root  bed  in  a  moist  condition  continuously,  this  dis- 
cussion is  generally  pertinent.  What  makes  the  ex- 
istence of  this  dry  hardpan  stratum  the  more  serious 
is  that  it  is  found  at  just  the  right  depth  to  encase 
the  largest  amount  of  feeding  roots. 

Now,  knowing  the  cause  of  this  troublesome  ob- 
struction, can  it  be  prevented?  Most  certainly. 
You  will  find  one  orchard  dwindling  and  unsatis- 
factory, because  its  roots  are  encased,  if  not  in  real 
hardpan,  in  hard,  dry  soil,  much  of  the  time.  Adjoin- 
ing is  another  bright  and  thrifty,  because  the  root 
bed  is  in  favorable  condition  all  the  time.  To  pre- 
vent hardpan  is  simply  to  keep  this  stratum  suf- 
ficiently moist  to  prevent  hardening.  If  you  admit 
this,  as  I  think  most  of  you  will,  the  problem  is  re- 
duced to  the  best  manner  of  putting  in  and  retaining 
this  moisture. 

But,  before  entering  on  the  old  ground,  I  want  to 
speak  of  a  factor  which  has  been  less  discussed,  the 
importance  of  which  I  do  not  think  is  fully  appre- 
ciated. Underlying  a  large  portion  of  our  orchards, 
we  have  a  subsoil  of  considerable  depth.  If  this  bed 
of  soil  several  feet  thick,  immediately  under  the  root 
stratum  proper,  is  kept  saturated,  it  will  not  only  en- 
courage deep-going  roots,  but  will  render  a  most  im- 


portant service  in  helping  retain  the  desirable  equili- 
brium of  moisture  in  the  root  bed  itself  between  irri- 
gations. 

This  draft  from  the  lower  reservoir  is  considerable, 
but  is  readily  made  up  from  the  irrigations,  by  the 
water  passing  through  the  yet  moist  root  bed.  This 
reservoir  should  be  filled,  so  far  as  possible,  by  cover- 
ing the  rainfall,  and  running  irrigating  water  in  win- 
ter, when  the  root  bed  does  not  need  much,  if  any. 

Those  who  have  not  practiced  keeping  the  surface 
in  best  condition,  for  taking  in  the  winter  rainfall 
and  utilizing  extra  irrigation  water,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  this  stored  supply  will  help 
when  the  drying  days  come. 

But,  of  course,  the  root  bed  must  mainly  depend 
on  the  regular  irrigations  for  its  moisture,  and  how 
to  best  get  the  water  down  to  it  most  thoroughly 
and  economically  and  hold  and  keep  it  there  when 
once  down  is  the  most  constantly  important  problem 
of  the  orchardist. 

Applying  Water. — To  those  who  have  practiced 
it,  it  seems  amazingly  strange  that  the  methods  of 
placing  water  as  near  as  possible  to  the  root  bed, 
by  deep  furrows,  should  be  of  slow  growth  in  general 
practice.  The  amount  of  expensive  water  evapor- 
ated from  wide  shallow  furrows,  added  to  the  need- 
less deposit  in  the  surface  stratum,  to  go  into  the  air 
later  on,  makes  up  an  enormous  wastage  that  may 
be  largely  prevented.  Yet,  every  day  during  the 
long  summer,  you  see  this  wastage  going  on  over 
thousands  of  acres,  but  this  direct  money  loss  in 
water  is  a  minor  part  of  the  real  damage.  A  good 
irrigation  is  pronounced,  because  a  wet  surface  is 
produced;  but  really  the  root  bed  has  been  robbed  of 
the  moisture  absolutely  required  to  keep  trees  vigor- 
ous and  develop  good  fruit. 

How  deep  should  the  furrows  be?  To  the  upper 
part  of  the  root  bed.  That  is  a  little  deeper  than 
the  cultivation  or  the  depth  of  the  annual  plowing. 
The  needed  depth  of  the  protecting  pulverized  cover- 
ing varies  according  to  soil  conditions,  but  it  should 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  upper 
root  bed.  This  may  vary  from  5  to  8  or  9  inches 
actual.  The  irrigation  furrow  should  be  as  deep  as 
can  be  made  without  disturbing  the  root  bed.  It  is 
not  safe  to  depend  on  the  eye  in  determining  this. 
Take  a  2  or  3-foot  straight  edge,  bring  the  shoulders 
of  the  furrows  to  the  general  level,  then  apply  the 
rule.  You  will  find  a  large  majority  of  the  furrows 
yet  made,  from  3  to  5  inches,  actual,  instead  of  from 
(j  to  8.  To  make  these  deep  furrows  in  our  heavy 
soil  requires  a  good  team  with  two  shovels.  I  think 
it  a  mistake  to  economize  time  by  using  more  than 
two. 

The  amount  of  water  taken  up  from  the  furrows  on 
a  hot  day,  as  shown  by  careful  tests,  is  enormous — 
so  great,  I  am  not  sure  but  where  water  is  scarce 
and  its  flow  quite  under  the  control  of  the  orchardist, 
it  would  justify  the  extra  trouble  of  having  it  turned 
off  during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day  time,  run- 
ning as  much  of  it  at  night  as  possible.  It  is  true 
that  the  warmer  the  soil,  the  faster  it  takes  the 
water  in,  but  also  true  that  the  higher  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water,  the  more  rapid  the  evaporation. 

That  it  is  best  to  run  water  slowly  and  a  longer 
time,  not  less  than  72  hours,  on  our  granite  and  clay 
soils,  I  think  is  well  settled.  Whether  in  many  or 
few  furrows,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  advantage 
is  with  the  latter,  say  four  in  a  20  foot  space  in  place 
of  six,  where  the  subsoil  has  been  kept  moist  so 
that  the  new  supply  of  water  will  equalize  quickly. 
I  am  watching  with  much  interest  a  corner  of  an  or- 
chard cut  off  by  a  roadway,  and  for  special  reasons 
has  not  been  cultivated — trees  now  five  years  old. 
The  only  irrigation  they  have  had  has  been  from  a 
single  furrow  along  each  row  filling  slight  depressions 
near  each  tree — water  running  seven  hours  each  ten 
days.  It  is  difficult  to  see  much  difference  between 
the  vigor  of  these  trees  and  their  fine  crop  of  fruit 
and  of  the  main  orchard  across  the  way,  which  has 
received  its  regular  and  full  amount  of  irrigations. 

Conserving  Water. — As  to  conserving  the  water 
after  it  is  in  the  ground,  real  and  definite  improved 
methods  have  been  found,  which  may  be  urged  with 
assurance.  To  stop  evaporation  at  the  first  possible 
moment  after  the  water  is  turned  off  is  exceedingly 
important.  Probably  there  is  no  better  method  to 
do  this  than  as  soon  as  the  surface  soil,  including  the 
shoulders  of  the  furrows,  can  be  moved  without 
sticking,  before  the  lower  parts  of  the  furrows  are 
fit  to  disturb,  to  go  over  the  ground  with  any  light 
implement  that  will  pull  a  covering  of  fine  earth  into 
the  furrows,  (not  necessarily  filling)  without  firming 
any  portion,  but  thoroughly  scarfing  the  entire  sur- 
face. A  few  hours  of  sun  following  leaves  a  thin 
covering  of  fine  dry  earth,  effectually  checking 
evaporation,  while,  if  we  wait  till  the  ground  is  fit 
for  thorough  cultivation,  each  day  the  sun  and  wind 
dry  out  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  to  be  promptly 
filled  by  the  moisture  from  below,  during  the  follow- 
ing night.  By  the  time  this  process  of  pumping  has 
gone  on  for  several  days,  as  it  often  does,  a  very 
considerable  percentage  of  the  stored  water  below 
has  been  lost  before  the  cultivating  begins.  The 
equalization  of  the  water  in  the  ground  by  capillarity 
goes  on  rapidly  after  this  scarfing,  and  it  is  soon  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  the  deep  cultivation, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  potent  helps  to  the  preven- 
tion of  hardpan. 


Cover  Crops. — These  will  doubtless  prove  a  very 
considerable  factor  in  conserving  moisture,  when 
properly  handled.  Our  scientists  insist  that  humus 
in  the  soil  from  any  source  serves  this  purpose, 
though  I  confess  to  not  understand  the  philosophy  of 
it  very  well.  We  all  readily  understand  that  the 
mechanical  effect  of  covered-in  vegetable  matter, 
whether  growing  crops  or  stable  manures,  materially 
helps  to  make  the  surface  layer  a  better  protection 
from  evaporation  from  below.  While  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  value  of  strawy  manures  as  a  fertilizer 
is  overestimated,  its  mechanical  value  in  heavy  soil 
is,  I  think,  under  valued,  and  its  free  use  where  there 
is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  hardpan  is  es- 
pecially beneficial. 

While  I  am  enthusiastic  over  cover  crops  with  the 
new  value  that  wonderful  discovery  of  inoculation 
has  given  them,  I  think  their  net  value  in  our  irri- 
gated orchards,  especially  where  water  is  scarce 
and  expensive,  will  not  be  fully  determined  till  we 
know  more  definitely  the  amount  of  water  required 
to  produce  the  crop  and  the  permanent  effect  of 
withdrawing  all  or  a  part  of  it  from  the  tree  while 
the  crop  is  growing.  Riding  with  Professor  Foriter 
of  the  Washington  Irrigation  Department  on  this 
coast  the  other  day,  passing  a  heavy  crop  of  peas,  I 
remarked  the  fine  growth.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "but," 
shaking  his  head,  "it  has  taken  an  immense  amount 
of  water  to  produce  that  mass  of  vegetation,"  and 
intimated  that  he  did  not  think  the  cover  crop  prob- 
lem was  fully  solved  yet. 

Plowing. — Wherever  an  annual  plowing  will  leave 
the  surface  bed  in  better  condition  to  conserve  water 
in  the  root  layer,  it  has  a  value  in  addition  to  the 
better  aeration  which  it  secures.  As  to  shallow  or 
deep  plowing,  I  think  that  should  be  determined  by 
the  depth  of  the  pulverized  bed  necessary  for  best 
conservation  of  moisture  below,  which  varies  in  dif- 
ferent soils.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  mistake  to  disturb  the 
roots  below  that  point. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  speak  of  a  matter 
which  has  troubled  me  much,  that  is,  how  best  to 
manage  the  extra  mass  of  delicate  feeding  roots  that 
push  up  towards  the  surface  in  early  springtime. 
The  occasion  of  this  special  growth  we  readily  recog- 
nize as  an  effort  to  carry  the  trees  safely  over  its 
most  strenuous  season,  the  blossoming,  fruit-setting 
time.  The  rootlets  gradually  make  their  way  toward 
the  surface  till  they  quickly  till  the  soil  considerably 
above  the  ordinary  root  bed,  unless  prevented.  I 
can  not  think  but  great  loss  comes  from  cutting  into 
this  new  mass  of  fibres  with  plow  or  cultivator,  and 
that  it  should  be  avoided  or  modified  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Reducing  Hardpan  When  Formed.— Deep,  thor- 
ough, persistent  irrigation  and  cultivation  will  sub- 
due the  most  obstinate  cases,  except  formed  by  the 
cementing  process.  Modern  medical  science  has 
found  means  of  saving  life  and  limb  in  many  cases  by 
less  harsh  means  than  the  cruel  knife.  So,  with 
modern  irrigation  and  cultivation,  I  am  firmly  in  the 
belief  that  the  deep  cutting  subsoiler  should  be 
abandoned.  But,  there  is  another  way  and  a  better, 
because  it  saves  this  serious  sacrifice. 

In  preparing  for  planting,  see  that  the  entire  sur- 
face is  thoroughly  plowed  15  inches  deep — 20  would 
be  better.  After  that,  the  orange  Jtree  root  bed 
need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  plow,  and  by  proper 
care  nine-tenths  of  the  hardpan  layer,  so  damaging 
to  the  feeding  roots,  need  not  occur.  Of  this  root 
bed,  the  location  and  character  of  which  I  have  tried 
to  keep  before  you,  I  heartily  commend  a  more  care- 
ful study  than  has  yet  been  given  by  most  orchardists. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Pasteurization  in  Butter  Making. 


By  Mk.  A.  Jensen,  of  Ferniiale,  at  the  Creamery  Operators'  Con- 
vention at  Fresno. 

The  object  in  pasteurizing  in  butter  making  may  be 
said  to  be  an  effort  to  derive  a  greater  revenue  for 
the  butter  through  a  more  pleasing  product  to  sat- 
isfy the  exacting  consumer.  The  practice  is  thor- 
oughly scientific,  but  the  application  of  this  science  is 
not  as  easy  as  it  appears  and  the  failure  to  appreci- 
ate this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  many  cases.  Pasteurization  is  only  part  of 
up-to-date  cream  ripening.  It  means  the  killing  of 
the  germ  life  in  the  cream  and  then  to  seed  in  the 
cream  germs  that  produce  a  fermentation  that 
brings  about  a  fine  flavor  and  keeping  quality  in  the 
butter.  To  make  this  point  plain,  let  us  compare  a 
lot  of  cream  that  is  received  at  a  creamery  for  butter 
making,  or  that  is  separated  from  milk  delivered,  to 
a  field  that  has  not  been  cultivated.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  full  of  weeds  or  any  form  of  vegetation 
grown  from  seeds  that  in  many  ways,  even  difficult 
to  understand,  found  their  way  into  the  soil.  To 
make  this  field  useful  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
destroy  these  weeds  and  in  their  place  plant  the 
seeds  of  the  crop  it  is  desired  to  produce.  So  it  is 
with  milk  and  cream.  To  keep  out  the  seeds  or 
germs  is  infinitesimally  more  difficult  than  to  keep 
the  seeds  of  weeds  from  our  fields— for  the  air  is  full 
of  floating  germ  life — the  bodies  of  their  cows  and 
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their  attendants,  as  well  as  dairy  utensils,  are  full  of 
thern  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  they  should  find 
their  way  into  milk  and  cream. 

The  germs  or  bacteria  that  may  thus  find  their 
way  into  milk  are  of  many  kinds  and,  in  many  cases, 
develop  wrong  flavors  that  affect  the  butter  by  over- 
coming the  good  effect  of  such  germs  as  are  desired; 
that  is,  like  the  weeds  in  a  field  if  allowed  to  grow 
will  check  the  growth  of  the  crop  desired  to  grow. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  in  cream  ripening  to  first 
destroy  all  of  this  germ  life  and  afterwards  to  intro- 
duce the  particular  kind  of  germs  capable  of  bringing 
about  the  fermentation  desired. 

The  Process. — Being  vegetable  life,  extreme  heat 
and  cold  cause  the  destruction  of  these  fermenting 
germs,  and  upon  this  is  based  the  practice  of  pas- 
teurization. The  heating  of  milk  to  a  temperature 
of  over  170°  F.  and  suddenly  cooling  it  to  60°  has  the 
effect  of  killing  the  germs  usually  found  in  milk.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  this  can  be  done  at  tempera- 
tures as  low  as  150°  to  165°,  but  this  is  not  true 
unless  the  milk  or  cream  is  held  at  that  temperature 
for  a  considerable  period.  In  Denmark,  where  dairy- 
ing is  nearly  the  sole  industry,  the  world's  highest 
quality  of  butter  is  turned  out  by  the  hundred  million 
of  pounds,  every  pound  of  which  is  made  from  milk 
or  cream  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  over  180° — 
the  object  being  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases,  especially  bovine  tuberculosis.  At  Ames, 
Iowa,  typhoid  fever  was  spread  among  over  fifty 
students  by  milk  that  was  delivered  at  the  college 
creamery  by  a  patron  who  had  the  disease  among  his 
family,  and  nearly  a  dozen  deaths  resulted.  Here  is 
where  pasteurizing  proves  healthful,  ai  d  no  cream- 
ery or  milk  concern  should  be  allowed  to  advertise 
its  product  pasteurized  unless  it  has  been  heated  to 
over  170°. 

Essentials.- — The  essential  features  of  pasteuriza- 
tion are  thoroughness  and  cleanliness.  By  thorough- 
ness, I  mean  that  the  bacterial  life  in  the  cream 
must  all  be  destroyed.  This  looks  easy,  but  that  it 
is  not  so  is  apparent  from  the  many  reports  of  unsat- 
isfactory results.  No  butter  maker  should  under- 
take it  unless  he  is  aware  of  what  it  involves.  The 
condition  of  the  cream  must  be  considered.  If  its 
acidity  is  high,  it  may  by  proper  pasteurization 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  butter,  but  it  will 
never  compare  with  results  from  good  sweet  cream. 
Therefore  no  one  should  get  the  idea  that  it  is  a  rem- 
edy by  which  the  effects  of  rotten  cream  may  be 
overcome.  The  Meadow  Gold  Creameries,  through- 
out Kansas  and  Nebraska,  pasteurize  their  entire 
make  by  taking  sweet  and  sour  cream  and  dumping 
them  together  and  pasteurizing,  with  apparent  suc- 
cess, and  I  may  say  that  they  receive  scarcely  any- 
thing but  farm  separator  cream,  which  is  shipped 
from  10  to  400  miles. 

A  second  thing  that  a  maker  should  understand 
before  undertaking  pasteurization  is  the  propagation 
of  starters,  as  they  are  an  essential  in  handling  pas- 
teurized cream.  Careless  handling  of  pasteurized 
cream  in  unclean  utensils,  or  in  a  dirty  creamery, 
simply  reinocculates  it  with,  in  all  probability,  the 
same  kind  of  germ  life  that  we  aimed  to  destroy  in 
the  pasteurizer.  Then,  again,  the  starter  that  is 
used  may  not  contain  the  particular  kind  of  germ 
life  that  it  is  supposed  to.  This  matter  of  starters  is 
a  very  important  one.  How  to  know  that  you  have 
prepared  the  right  kind  of  a  starter  can  only  be 
learned  from  experience. 

Precautions. — An  excessive  temperature  of  say 
188°  to  200°  in  pasteurizing  must  be  avoided,  as  it 
develops  an  oily  flavor  in  the  butter,  while  too  low  a 
temperature  does  not  destroy  the  bacteria  that  are 
in  what  is  called  a  spore  stage.  In  this  condition 
they  have  more  resistant  walls  or  coverings  and  are 
able  to  stand  a  higher  degree  of  heat  than  in  their 
ordinary  growing  stage  and  during  the  cooling  of  the 
cream  these  are  brought  from  their  dormant  state 
into  life  and  may  even  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
starter. 

Cream  containing  over  40%  fat  should  be  diluted 
with  sweet  whole  or  skimmed  milk  before  pasteuriz- 
ing, as  rich  cream  tends  to  split  up,  or  the  relative 
composition  of  the  fat  compound  in  heavy  cream 
decomposes  when  exposed  to  a  too  high  or  too  low 
temperature  and  leaves  a  nasty  metallic-like  flavor, 
that  often  leaves  the  butter  in  a  day  or  two,  but  often 
increases,  although  it  is  not  caused  by  germ  life. 
This  flavor  does  not  appear  until  the  cream  is  quite 
ripe  and  can  be  detected  in  the  buttermilk  very 
plainly.  Cream  badly  frozen  produces  very  nearly 
the  same  flavor. 

Results  — The  results  of  pasteurizing  in  butter 
making,  when  it  is  properly  done,  are  most  satisfac- 
tory. It  means,  as  I  think  has  been  conclusively 
demonstrated,  an  addition  of  \  to  3  cents  a  pound  on 
the  butter  in  the  same  market.  It  means  that  the 
butter  has  been  made  along  the  line  of  modern  meth- 
ods and  that  its  flavor  will  remain  permanent  until 
consumed,  whether  it  be  used  immediately  or  three 
weeks  later.    For  such  butter  there  is  a  demand. 

The  yield  of  butter  when  the  cream  is  pasteurized  is 
as  good,  if  not  better,  than  from  raw  cream.  It  means 
a  test  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  of  .03%  at  53°,  .05% 
at  55°  and  .08%  at  58°.  Pasteurization  brings  about 
a  more  uniform  distribution  of  the  water  in  butter,  a 
higher  melting  point,  which  means  a  better  body, 
the  foam  and  chunks  of  butter  often  found  in  unpas- 


teurized cream  do  not  appear,  the  consistency  is 
thinner,  making  it  easier  to  handle,  the  flavor  of  the 
butter  clean,  mellow  and  lasting. 


California's  Cheese  Product. 


The  output  of  cheese  in  California  for  the  past  sea- 
son, or  rather  for  the  year  ending  the  first  of  last 
October,  according  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  made  a  big  decline  from  the 
preceding  year,  amounting  to  over  a  million  pounds. 
Compared  with  other  years  the  output  shows  up  as 
follows: 

Year—  Pounds. 

1897    6,399,6  5 

1898    5,148,372 

1899    5,294,938 

1900   4,989,960 

1901   5,681,366 

1902    6.503,411 

1903    7,141,637 

1904   6.133,898 

This  remarkable  decline  is  attributed  to  two 
causes.  The  first  of  these  is  the  drouth.  The  larg- 
est cheese  producing  section  in  the  State  comprises 
the  counties  along  the  southern  coast,  notably  Santa 
Clara,  San  Mateo,  San  Benito,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz 
and  Los  Angeles.  All  of  these  counties  suffered 
from  the  severe  drouth  during  the  early  spring  of 
last  year,  causing  a  heavy  loss  in  production  with  no 
other  part  of  the  State  making  up  for  the  loss  as 
was  the  case  in  the  butter  output. 

The  other  cause  for  the  decline  has  been  the  low 
prices  that  have  ruled  for  cheese  which  had  the 
effect  to  divert  much  of  the  milk  that  usually  goes 
into  cheese  for  butter  making.  This  took  place  in 
such  counties  as  Sacramento,  Sutter  and  Stanislaus, 
in  each  of  which  in  former  years  large  amounts  of 
cheese  have  been  made,  but  the  good  prices  that 
have  ruled  for  calves  raised  on  skim  milk,  the  prices 
offered  for  separator  cream  by  the  creameries  and 
the  general  introduction  of  farm  separators  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  the  cheese  output.  It  is  also  un- 
doubtedly true  that  about  6,000,000  pounds  seems  to 
be  the  limit  of  the  consumption  of  the  kind  of  cheese 
that  California  makes.  There  is  little  or  no  demand 
outside  the  State  for  this  quality  of  cheese  to  sustain 
prices,  and  once  the  demand  is  supplied  the  surplus, 
however  small,  brings  on  a  low  market.  The  stocks 
held  over  from  the  preceding  year  is  what  started 
low  prices  early  last  spring  from  which  the  market 
did  not  recover  until  this  fall,  when  the  short  produc- 
tion of  the  season  just  past  made  itself  felt. 

The  production  for  last  season  by  counties  is  shown 
in  the  table  below: 

County—  Pounds. 

Contra  Costa   23,254 

Fresno    150,150 

Inyo   14,000 

Kern   15,846 

Lake   50,019 

Lassen   28,866 

Los  Angeles   8011.945 

Marin   507,788 

Mendocino    35,805 

Modoc  '.   6,000 

Monterey   694,017 

Napa   37,054 

Plumas    10,S'5(| 

Riverside    1,500 

Sacramento   537,625 

San  Benito   454.432 

San  Joaquin   35,ii2i> 

San  Luis  Obispo   63,935 

San  Mateo  :?   748,231 

Santa  Clara   810,264 

Santa  Cruz   375,773 

Sonoma   178,183 

Stanislaus   152,400 

Sutter   233.114 

Tehama   67,012 

Tulare   5,6 '5 

Yuba   42,443 

6,133,898 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Water  Rights  in  California. 


NUMBER  III. 


Written  (or  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Samuel  C.  Wibl. 

In  the  preceding  number  it  was  said  that  no  ap- 
propriation can  be  made  on  or  interfering  with 
private  or  occupied  lands  because  an  appropriation 
cannot  be  initiated  by  a  trespass  and  cannot  inter- 
fere with  established  riparian  rights.  It  must  be 
understood  by  this  that  adverse  occupancy  is  meant. 
The  rights  of  one  claiming  solely  as  an  appropriator 
were  under  discussion.  If  one  claims  also  under  the 
consent  of  an  occupant,  the  occupancy  to  that  extent 
ceases  to  be  an  objection.  Likewise  if  the  occupant 
himself  seeks  to  make  an  appropriation  on  his  own 
land  his  occupancy  ceases  to  be  a  factor.  An  occu- 
pant may  make  an  appropriation  on  his  own  land  so 
long  as  the  rights  of  other  occupants  or  appropri- 
ators  are  not  interfered  with,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
appropriation. 

"The  fact  that  plaintiff  or  his  grantor  was  a 
riparian  owner  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
he  could  not  be  an  appropriator — there  is,  as  is  said 
in  a  play,  '  no  consonancy  in  the  sequel.'  The  notion 
seems  to  be  that  becoming  a  riparian  owner  estops 
one,  in  some  sort  of  way,  from  being  an  appropriator 
of  water,  although  there  be  no  one  in  existence  in 
whose  favor  the  estoppel  can  be  evoked.  ******* 
Counsel  for  respondents  seems  to  think  that  because 


plaintiff's  grantor,  as  a  riparian  owner,  could  have 
prevented  subsequent  appropriators  from  diverting 
the  water  above  his  land  and  away  from  it,  there- 
fore he  could  not  divert  the  water  himself;  but  that 
is  a  confusion  of  the  distinction  between  meum  and 
tuum.  Counsel  complain  that  this  view  gives  great 
advantage  to  the  first  possessor  and  appropriator  of 
the  water  of  a  stream.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it 
is  the  advantage  which  the  law  gives,  and  which 
necessarily  follows  prior  occupancy  and  appropri- 
ation."   97Cal.  464. 

How  an  Appropriation  Is  Made. — Having  found 
that  water  can  be  appropriated  and  a  proper  place  to 
appropriate  it,  the  right  to  the  water  is  not  complete 
until  the  water  is  actually  taken  into  one's  posses- 
sion, or,  rather,  until  all  construction  work  prepara- 
tory to  the  actual  use  of  the  water  is  completed, 
since  that  is  the  equivalent  of  taking  possession 
(6  Cal.  548).  As  between  the  Government  and  the 
appropriator  there  are  only  two  requisites  for  this — 
the  preparatory  work  must  be  actually  completed  and 
there  must  be  an  intention  to  apply  the  water  to  a 
beneficial  use.  If  there  are  no  rival  claimants  of  any 
kind,  up  to  such  actual  completion,  that  is  enough  to 
satisfy  the  Government,  who  is  then  alone  concerned, 
and  the  right  is  complete  against  later  attack  on 
this  ground.  (Wells  vs.  Mantes,  99  Cal.  583.)  The 
head  note  to  that  case  sums  up  the  decision  as  fol- 
lows: "  The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Code  upon  water  rights  was  merely  to  es- 
tablish a  procedure  for  the  claimants  of  the  right  to 
the  use  of  the  water  whereby  a  certain  definite  time 
might  be  established  as  the  date  at  which  their  title 
should  accrue  by  relation  ;  and  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  rules  there  laid  down  does  not  deprive  an 
appropriator  by  actual  diversion,  of  the  right  to  the 
use  of  the  water,  as  against  a  subsequent  claimant 
who  complies  therewith." 

But  as  against  rival  claimants  who  appear  before 
completion,  to  guard  himself  against  them,  four  re- 
quisites in  all  must  be  complied  with:  First,  a  notice 
must  be  posted  at  the  start;  second,  there  must  be 
an  intention  to  apply  the  water  to  a  useful  purpose; 
third,  the  work  must  be  prosecuted  with  diligence; 
fourth,  it  must  be  actually  completed. 

1.  Notice  must  be  posted.  In  the  Civil  Code,  Sec. 
1415,  1421,  it  is  provided  that  a  notice  must  be  posted 
at  the  point  of  intended  diversion,  stating  the  amount 
and  purpose  and  place  and  means  of  use,  and  be  re- 
corded within  ten  days.* 

This  serves  to  warn  others.  It  does  not  actually 
withdraw  the  water  then  and  there  from  use  by 
others  entirely,  as  a  notice  of  discovery  withdraws 
mining  ground,  but  it  warns  others  that  later  on, 
when  you  have  completed  your  works,  you  will  have 
the  right  to  so  much  water.  It  has  been  held  that  in 
the  meantime  anyone  can  come  in  temporarily  and 
use  the  water,  and  you  will  have  no  action  against 
him  unless  he  interferes  with  your  construction  work 
or  continues  to  use  the  water  after  you  have  actually 
completed  your  works.  Until  that  time  you  will 
have  no  action  for  his  diverting  the  water.  In 
Nevada  Water  Co.  vs.  Kidd,  37  Cal.  282,  the  Court 
says : 

"In  view  of  this  principle,  suppose  by  way  of  illus- 
tration that  the  plaintiff  has  located  its  site  for  a 
dam  and  canal  and  claimed  the  waters  of  the  South 
Yuba  river,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  the 
dam  and  canal,  but  in  consequence  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work,  was  unable  for  several  years  to  divert 
or  use  the  water,  and  in  the  meantime  the  defendants, 
being-  men  of  greater  pecuniary  ability,  should  subse- 
quently locate  another  claim  above  or  near  the  plain- 
tiff's, and  a  canal  running  parallel  with  the  plaintiff's, 
and  be  in  a  condition  to  divert  and  use  the  water  in 
half  the  time;  their  acts,  provided  there  was  no 
interference  with  plaintiff's  site  and  location,  or 
obstruction  to  the  prosecution  of  its  work,  would  be 
no  injury  to  plaintiff  or  cause  of  action  in  its  favor. 
The  plaintiff  in  such  case  has,  as  yet,  no  right  to  the 
water  so  far  perfected  that  a  diversion  or  use  by 
other  parties  is  any  interference  or  injury.  But  if 
the  plaintiff's  work  should  be  prosecuted  with  dili- 
gence and  completed,  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  divert  and 
use  the  waters,  its  right  to  the  waters  thenceforth 
would  date  by  relation  from  the  commencement  of 
the  work,  and,  should  defendants  thereafter  continue 
to  divert  the  waters  and  deprive  the  plaintiffs  of  their 


* — 1415.  Notice  of  Appropriation.— A  person  desir- 
ing to  appropriate  water  must  post  a  notice,  in  writing', 
in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  point  of  intended  diversion, 
stating  therein: 

1.  That  he  claims  the  water  there  flowing  to  the  ex- 
tent of  (giving  the  number)  inches  measured  under  a  4- 
inch  pressure. 

2.  The  purposes  for  which  he  claims  it  and  the  place 
of  intended  use. 

3.  The  means  by  which  he  intends  to  divert  it,  and 
the  size  of  the  flume,  ditch,  pipe  or  aqueduct  in  which 
he  intends  to  divert  it.  A  copy  of  this  notice  must, 
within  ten  days  after  it  is  posted,  be  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  recorder  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  posted. 

After  filing  such  copy  for  record,  the  place  of  intended 
diversion  or  the  place  of  intended  use  or  the  means  by 
which  it  is  intended  to  divert  the  water,  may  be 
changed  by  the  person  posting  said  notice  or  bis  assigns 
if  others  are  not  injured  by  such  change.  This  pro- 
vision applies  to  notices  already  filed  as  woll  as  to  notices 
hereafter  filed. 

En.  March  21,  1872.    Wd.  1903.,  361. 
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use,  an  injury  to  their  water  rights  then  vested  and 
perfected  would  result,  and  a  right  of  action  for  the 
injury  to  such  a  right  accrue."    The  case  so  held. 

For  all  purposes  except  to  make  such  temporary 
use  of  the  water  actionable,  however,  the  right  to 
the  water  on  completion  relates  back  to  the  time  of 
posting  notice  if  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  dili- 
gently, and  dates  from  the  posting  of  the  notice  as 
against  those  who  come  later  (C.C.  1418;  99  Cal. 
583). 

Failure  to  post  a  notice  constitutes  a  waiver  of  all 
advantages  that  such  a  warning  gives.  As  seen 
above,  it  is  not  fatal  if  the  work  is  nevertheless  com- 
pleted before  others  intervene.  But  it  is  fatal  as 
against  intervenors  who  comply  with  the  code  (C.C. 
1419).  As  between  rival  claimants  neither  of  whom 
has  posted  a  notice,  they  are  on  the  same  footing  as 
though  the  code  were  never  enacted,  since  those  pro- 
visions were  enacted  for  their  own  benefit  and  they 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  them  (117  Cal.  106). 
Their  rights  are  the  same  as  before  the  code  (when 
no  notice  was  needed,  80  Cal.  397-406)  giving  the 
better  right  to  the  man  who  began  work  first,  or  if 
he  fails  in  diligence,  to  the  one  who  first  prosecuted 
it  to  completion  with  diligence  (7  Cal.  261). 

As  to  underground  water,  it  seems  that  the  code 
provisions,  and  the  rules  just  stated,  apply,  if  it  is  in 
a  definite  stream,  or  subflow  of  a  definite  surface 
stream;  the  code  governs  all  cases  of  definite  streams, 
and  a  notice  must,  it  seems,  be  posted  on  the  surface 
(126  Cal.  486).  But  it  is  said,  in  Katz  vs.  Walkin- 
shaw,  141  Cal.  116,  that  the  code  does  not  apply  to 
mere  diffused  percolating  water;  and  that  the  appro- 
priation of  this  must  be  governed  by  the  same 
principles  as  those  which  established  the  law  of 
appropriation  in  the  early  days,  before  the  code  was 
enacted.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  code, 
however,  merely  enacted  the  law  as  it  existed  before, 
without  materially  changing  it,  except  to  require 
posting  of  notice,  and  that  the  requisites  for  the 
appropriation  of  percolating  water  will  be  otherwise 
substantially  the  same  as  those  for  water  in  streams; 
viz.,  intention  to  apply  it  to  a  beneficial  purpose, 
diligence,  and  actual  completion,  leaving  out  only  the 
details  as  to  notice,  length  of  time,  etc.,  fixed  by  the 
code.  In  Katz  vs.  Walkinshaw,  141  Cal.  116,  the 
Court  says: 

"  The  principles  which,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
civil  code,  were  applied  to  protect  appropriators  and 
possessory  rights  in  visible  streams  will,  in  general, 
be  found  applicable  to  such  appropriators  of  perco- 
lating waters,  either  for  public  or  private  use,  on 
distant  lands,  and  will  suffice  for  their  protection  as 
against  other  appropriators.  Such  rights  are  usu- 
fructuary only,  and  the  first  taker  who,  with  dili- 
gence, puts  the  water  in  use,  will  have  the  better 
right." 

How  far  an  appropriator  is  bound  by  the  declara- 
tion in  his  notice  as  to  amount,  purpose,  means  or 
place  of  use  will  be  a  matter  for  consideration  later. 
It  may  be  said  here  that  the  appropriator  is  not 
bound  by  his  notice  to  a  preliminary  base  line  for 
ditches  or  flumes,  but  may  later,  in  the  course  of 
construction,  within  a  reasonable  time,  change  his 
surveyed  line,  as  necessity  points  out,  without  having 
to  start  and  post  a  notice  all  over  again  (C.C.  1415, 
6  Cal.  548). 

2.  There  must  be  an  intention  to  use  the  water  for 
a  beneficial  purpose  (C.C.  1411).  What  constitutes  a 
beneficial  purpose  will  best  be  seen  from  examples. 
A  ditch  for  mere  drainage  does  not  fulfill  this  require- 
ment; another  may  hence  go  up  stream  and  cut  off 
the  water  (7  Cal.  261).  Irrigation  is  a  useful  pur- 
pose, and  water  may  hence  be  appropriated  for  irri- 
gation (23  Cal.  453).  An  appropriation  for  sale  of 
the  water  is  good  (60  Am.  St.  Rep.  804  note,  and 
Cal.  Constitution,  Art.  XIV,  Sec.  1),  but  mere  specu- 
lation is  not  allowed;  e.  g.,  a  reservoir  built  to  hold 
water  indefinitely  without  any  definite  use  in  mind 
(15  Cal.  271). 

"  Water  is  diverted  to  propel  machinery  in  flour 
mills  and  sawmills,  and  to  irrigate  land  for  cultiva- 
tion, as  well  as  to  enable  miners  to  work  their  mining 
claims;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  right  of  the  first 
appropriator,  exercised  within  reasonable  limits,  is 
respected  and  enforced  "  (Basey  vs.  Gallagher,  87 
U.  S.  670). 

Malice  and  ill  will  toward  another  do  not  enter  into 
the  question  (42  Cal.  339;  46  Cal.  218;  137  Cal.  39). 
It  is  usually  said  that  an  act  otherwise  lawful  does 
not  become  unlawful  merely  through  a  malicious 
motive  to  injure  another,  though  this  wide  statement 
is  open  to  question. 

The  intent  alone,  by  itself,  is  not  enough;  the  other 
requisites  we  are  considering  must  also  be  complied 
with  (13  Cal.  33).  A  design  two  years  before  to 
appropriate  a  certain  creek  as  a  connecting  link  in  a 
long  canal  was  held,  in  6  Cal.  105,  not  to  prevent 
another  man  from  coming  in  the  meantime  and  build- 
ing a  dam.  In  extensive  operations  of  this  kind,  in- 
volving several  streams,  each,  it  appears,  must  be 
separately  appropriated. 

How  is  the  intention  shown?  First,  of  course,  from 
the  notice;  but  it  may  be  drawn,  also,  from  the  appro- 
priators' acts,  the  manuer  in  which  they  work,  the 
general  size  of  the  ditch,  etc.  (8  Cal.  443).  They  aid 
in  interpreting  the  notice. 

3.  There  must  be  diligence  in  prosecuting  the  con- 
struction work  (C.C.  1416).    The  code  ha9  specified 

ertain  requirements  for  diligence.    The  work  must 


commence  within  60  days  after  posting  the  notice.  It 
must  continue  thence  uninterruptedly  unless  pre- 
vented by  rain  or  snow  (C.C.  1416).  Interruptions, 
even  by  sickness  or  lack  of  money,  are  not  allowed 
(37  Cal.  282  at  314;  12  Cal.  27). 

What  constitutes  diligence  must  be  determined  on 
the  facts  of  each  case.  In  Kimball  vs.  Gerhart,  12 
Cal.  27,  the  court  says  that  the  following  state- 
ments, among  others,  are  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  law  : 

"In  appropriating  unclaimed  water  on  public  lands 
only  such  acts  are  necessary,  and  only  such  indica- 
tions and  evidences  of  appropriation  are  required  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  face  of  the  country 
will  admit  of  and  are  under  the  circumstances  and  at 
the  time  practicable;  and  surveys,  notices,  stakes 
and  blazing  trees,  followed  by  work  and  actual  labor 
without  any  abandonment,  will  in  every  case  where 
the  work  is  completed  give  title  over  subsequent 
claimants."  *  *  *  *  " In  determining  the  ques- 
tion of  the  plaintiffs'  diligence  in  the  construction  of 
their  ditch,  the  jury  have  a  right  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  circumstances  surrounding  them  at  the 
date  of  their  alleged  appropriation,  such  as  the 
nature  and  climate  of  the  country  traversed  by  said 
ditch,  together  with  all  the  difficulties  of  procuring 
labor  and  materials  necessary  in  such  cases." 

Perhaps  the  mere  fact  that  another  began  later 
than  you  and  finished  sooner  would  be  evidence  of 
lack  of  diligence  on  your  part  (37  Cal.  282),  but  it 
would  hardly  be  conclusive.    (80  Cal.  397.) 

The  failure  to  use  diligence  in  the  construction 
work  is  like  the  failure  to  post  notice  already  dis- 
cussed. If  there  are  no  rival  claimants  before  com- 
pletion, the  right  is  complete  as  against  attack 
thereafter  (cases  cited  supra).  But  as  against  inter- 
venors who  are  diligent  it  is  fatal  (37  Cal.  282,  C.  C. 
1419).  It  seems,  however,  that  a  revival  of  diligence, 
after  inactivity,  will  constitute  a  good  new  start  as 
against  those  coming  later,  although  no  new  notice 
was  posted;  or,  as  it  is  said,  the  right  on  completion 
will  probably  relate  back  to  the  last  diligence.  (60 
Am.  St.  Rep.  801,  note). 

4.  The  construction  work  must  be  actually  com- 
pleted. (C.C.  1416.)  "  By  completion  is  meant  con- 
ducting the  waters  to  the  place  of  intended  use." 
(C.  C.  1417).  It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  must  be 
an  actual  diversion  of  the  waters;  but  this  is  too  nar- 
row a  term,  since,  in  peculiar  cases,  the  appropria- 
tion may  be  accomplished  without  any  diversion  at 
all.  Thus,  straightening  out  a  bed  of  a  stream  by 
dykes  or  dams  constitutes  an  appropriation,  though 
there  is  no  diversion  at  all.  (6  Cal.  105,  7  Cal.  46. 
142  Cal.  350.)  So,  simply  putting  a  large  water 
wheel  in  the  stream  itself  would  doubtless  be  an  ap- 
propriation of  enough  water  to  run  it.  In  general, 
however,  there  will  be  no  completion  without  diver- 
sion. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Hogs  on  Alfalfa. 


A  Bakersfield  farmer  who  has  had  some  very  defi- 
nite experience,  extending  over  five  years,  in  rais- 
ing hogs  on  alfalfa,  gives  his  conclusions  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Cultivator.  The  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam, 
having  a  fair  amount  of  alkali,  and  therefore  not 
exactly  sandy.  It  holds  the  moisture  well  and  has 
had  two  irrigations  a  year,  one  about  February  and 
one  about  June.  The  alfalfa  remains  green  all 
through  the  hot  summer  and  grows  well  until  Sep- 
tember, when  it  grows  but  little  until  rain  comes  in 
the  fall.  The  land  would  produce  five  tons  of  hay  in 
a  summer  if  it  were  not  pastured  at  all.  There  is 
plenty  of  feed  for  the  hogs  from  February  20  until 
about  the  20th  of  November.  Half  of  the  time  dur- 
ing the  winter  there  is  green  feed,  some  alfalfa  and 
foxtail,  but  the  hogs  must  have  a  little  grain  in  the 
cold  weather.  As  soon  as  the  alfalfa  starts  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  hogs  have  no  grain  at  all — nothing  but 
alfalfa  and  water  until  late  in  the  fall.  The  best 
time  to  market  is  from  August  to  December.  The 
hogs  will  always  be  fat  and  thrifty  then.  They  must 
be  taken  off  of  the  green  feed  for  three  or  four  weeks 
and  must  be  fed  on  grain  of  some  kind  to  harden  the 
flesh  and  take  away  the  fishy  taste. 

The  first  year  I  tried  the  experiment  I  measured 
off  just  five  acres  of  alfalfa  and  put  in  100  head. 
Twenty  head  to  the  acre,  you  see.  The  hundred 
head  did  not  keep  the  alfalfa  down,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  mow  the  lot  once  that  summer.  The  next 
year  I  put  thirty-five  head  to  the  acre  on  the  same 
five-acre  lot.  That  was  five  to  ten  head  more  than 
should  have  been  put  in.  It  is  not  good  for  the  al- 
falfa, or  the  hogs  either,  to  stock  the  land  too 
heavily.  But  I  made  the  five  acres  carry  the  hogs 
through  with  the  exception  of  three  weeks'  time.  A 
week  at  a  time,  three  different  times,  I  turned  the 
hogs  out  on  other  alfalfa,  after  I  had  cut  a  crop  of 
hay  off,  so  as  to  give  the  hog  lot  a  chance  to  get  a 
start. 

Those  hogs  did  as  well  as  any  I  ever  had.  Many  a 
time  I  strolled  around  among  that  175  head  of  hogs 
with  great  satisfaction,  as  they  lay  stretched  out  in 
the  shade  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  were  all  in 
fine  healthy  condition  and  most  of  them  were  fat.  The 


first  of  September  the  entire  lot  averaged  170  pounds. 

Under  the  conditions  we  have  here,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  head  to  the  acre  is  about  the  right  num- 
ber. 

However,  the  kind  of  hogs  they  have  in  Arkansas 
would  not  do  that  well  on  alfalfa.  A  man  once  told 
me  that  he  went  down  to  Arkansas  to  buy  some 
hogs.  And  the  first  man  he  struck  told  him  that  he 
had  100  head  of  three-year-old  shoats  for  sale.  He 
said  he  bought  them  and  it  took  him  three  years 
more  to  teach  them  to  eat  corn.  I  have  always  kept 
well-bred  Poland-China  hogs.  That  is,  high  grades, 
and  a  few  pure-bred  hogs  among  them. 

It  takes  twelve  to  eighteen  months  to  make  hogs 
ready  for  market  the  way  I  have  described.  Occa- 
sionally I  meet  a  man  who  objects  to  that  length  of 
time.  He  says:  We  used  to  make  hogs  back  in  old 
Missouri,  or  somewhere  else,  in  seven  to  eight 
months.  Well,  if  a  man  wants  to  feed  grain  all  of 
the  time  with  his  alfalfa,  he  can  mature  them  in  much 
less  time  than  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  The 
length  of  time,  provided  it  is  within  reason,  is  not 
the  question  so  much  as  the  cost  of  the  matured 
article.  Hogs  can  be  grown  very  cheaply  on  alfalfa, 
but  it  takes  more  time  than  if  they  were  raised  on 
grain. 

Henry  Miller,  the  cattle  king,  says  he  can  grow 
hogs  on  alfalfa  at  2  cents  per  pound  and  make  money. 

All  the  pigs  that  come  one  summer  can  be  turned 
off  the  fall  of  the  next  summer,  and  sometimes  the 
young  hogs  can  be  wintered  with  very  little  grain. 


European  Exports  of  Peanuts  to  the  United  States. 


For  the  first  time  African  peanuts  (arachides)  re- 
ceived at  Marseille  have  been  re-exported  to  the 
United  States,  according  to  Robert  P.  Skinner,  U.S. 
Consul-General,  Marseille.  The  value  of  these  ex- 
ports during  the  fiscal  year  1904  was  $25,065 — shelled 
nuts,  $17,411;  nuts  in  the  shell,  $7654.  As  some  sam- 
ple lots  of  American  peanuts  had  been  received  in 
this  city  the  year  before,  this  turniug  of  the  tables 
may  occasion  surprise.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
exports  of  the  nuts  from  Europe  to  the  United  States 
were  in  consequence  of  an  unusual  shortage  in  the 
American  crop  and  consequent  advance  in  price.  A 
repetition  of  this  shortage  in  the  United  States  is 
unlikely,  although  home  buyers  will  now  have  to  con- 
sider the  foreign  market  in  establishing  their  prices. 
I  am  informed  by  the  principal  American  importers 
that  the  African  nuts  are  inferior  to  the  American 
for  comestible  purposes,  although  richer  in  oil.  This 
is  also  the  judgment  of  the  Marseille  oil  crushers. 
The  Virginia  peanut  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  in  the 
world  in  quality,  but  yields  so  poorly  in  oil  as  to  ren- 
der improbable  the  creation  of  an  American  oil  crush- 
ing industry  unless  steps  are  taken  to  secure  a  new 
variety  combining  the  advantages  of  the  standard 
American  nut  with  the  percentage  of  oil  in  the  for- 
eign nut. 

Gunpowder  for  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  dreaded  pear  blight.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
trees  to  die  with  the  blight.  Last  spring  I  selected 
a  tree  that  was  about  half  dead  with  the  blight.  In 
fact,  I  had  cut  fully  a  third  of  it  away  before  this 
time.  I  took  an  inch  auger  and  bored  about  a  half 
dozen  holes  into  the  heart  of  the  tree — bored  them 
about  6  inches  deep  and  slanted  them  down,  and  then 
filled  the  holes  with  gunpowder  and  plugged  the  holes 
up  air  tight  with  wooden  plugs  driven  in  tight. 
About  a  month  after  that  time  it  put  out  the  great- 
est number  of  bloom  that  I  ever  saw  on  a  tree;  but 
they  nearly  all  dropped  off;  then  the  tree  began  to 
put  out  new  shoots,  and  to  day  it  is  as  healthy 
looking  a  tree  as  you  can  find  anywhere.  Whether 
the  powder  cured  it  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  it  is 
worth  trying.  I  have  some  more  trees  that  I  treated 
a  few  days  ago  to  see  how  it  would  act  on  them. — A 
Reader,  Dinuba. 

We  have  no  idea  that  the  gunpowder  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Please  tell  us  more  about  it  when  you 
have  had  time  to  watch  the  further  behavior  of  the 
trees. 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  Patent  Agency,  sail 
Market  street,  S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  pat- 
ents issued  to  Pacific  Coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  3,  190.=). 
779,250.— Valve— J.  Anderson,  S.  F. 
779.388.— Heaving  Plug— G.  W.  Barnes,  liakerstield,  Cal. 
779,394.— Stamp  Mills— M.  P.  Boss,  S.  F. 
779.347.— Bottle  Corkeh— W.  E.  Brown,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
779,398.— Oil  Separator— A.  C.  Calkins,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
779,072.— Safety  Gas  Cock— B.  F.  Clarke,  S.  F. 
779,119.— Furnace— H.  C  Davey.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
779,021*.— Oil  Burner— DeRemer  &  Robins m,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

779.400.  — Rotary  Engine— B.  Estly.  Norman,  Wash. 
779,361.— Dredgehs— R.  G.  Hanford,  S.  F. 

779.401.  — Trolley  Pole— Harrison  &  Fosdick,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
778,907.— Metal  Wheels— J.  H.  Hasklns,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
779,284.— Fire  Escape— Johnson  &  Smith,  Congress,  Ariz. 
779.045.— Crushing  Mill — G.  Johnston.  S.  F. 

779,051  —Garbage  Can— N.  N.  S.  Maicovltch,  Oakland.  Cal. 

778.874.-  Oil  Buhner— R.  Matbeson,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

779,299.— Oil  Can— Morris  &  MoClalr,  Index,  Wash. 

779.806.— Panic  Guard— J.  P.  Page,  Portland,  Or. 

779,374.— Flexible  Shaft— R.  M.  G.  Phillips,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

779.135.— Envelop— Louise  Relnhold.  S.  F. 

778,898  — PUMP— W.  W.  Robinson,  S.  F. 

779,880.— Bottle— W.  A.  Stattmann,  Toluca,  Cal. 

779,140.—  Thresher  Feeder— Stevens  &  Glllett,  Pendleton,  Or. 

779,011.— Brake— Stuart  &  Zlmmer.  Puyallup,  Wash. 

779,146. — Tortillas — Workman  &  Eisenbach,  S.  F. 
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Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  KEMEDT  for  Rhea- 
matUm,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  eto.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Cmiatlc  Baliam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  pive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  hy  drupKists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANT,  Clmlud,  Ohio. 
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IJutte. 

Preparing  to  Irrigate.  —  Gridley 
Herald:  J.  A.  Evans  of  the  Ord  ranch 
is  having-  400  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
Butte  County  canal  leveled  and  checked, 
preparatory  to  plowing,  seeding-  and  irri- 
gating. The  contract  to  level  and  check 
the  land  is  held  by  C.  Bayles  of  Biggs, 
who,  with  his  brother,  is  now  at  work 
on  the  job.  The  cost  of  the  work  is 
not  given  out,  but  it  is  not  far  from  $25 
per  acre.  Mr.  Evans  has  just  shipped 
in  six  tons  of  alfalfa  seed,  which,  at  13 
cents  a  pound,  costs  him  $1500.  This  is 
the  largest  single  undertaking  in  the 
way  of  applying  irrigation  under  the 
new  ditch  that  has  been  taken  up  so  far, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  results  will 
encourage  a  great  deal  more  work  of  the 
same  nature. 

Irrigation  Brought  Oranges.— 
The  effect  of  cultivation  and  of  irrigation 
can  be  seen  on  two  orange  trees  at  the 
home  of  A.  F.  Stoudt  near  Biggs.  The 
trees  were  old,  but  had  borne  no  fruit  up 
to  two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Stoudt  took 
the  place.  He  dug  up  the  trees  and  set 
them  in  new  ground,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer irrigated  them.  This  winter  one  of 
the  trees  had  150  good,  big  oranges  on  it. 

Hungry  Coyotes  and  Bob  Cats. — 
Cherokee  special  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
Coyotes  have  become  so  numerous  in  this 
vicinity  that  there  is  some  talk  of  peti- 
tioning the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  put  a 
bounty  on  them,  or  take  some  other 
means  of  thinning  them  out.  They  are 
more  numerous  now  than  for  many  years 
previous,  and  very  often  make  their 
appearance  in  daylight.  At  night  big 
droves  of  them  appear  and  make  raids  on 
chicken  and  turkey  roosts.  These  ani- 
mals are  very  hungry.  Theydc  not  seem 
in  a  hurry  to  run  when  any  one  ap- 
proaches them.  In  fact,  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  for  one  to  get  close  enough  to 
them  to  use  a  shotgun  to  good  effect. 
Bob  cats  are  also  more  numerous  here 
than  for  some  years,  and  they,  too,  are 
proving  an  enemy  to  the  poultry  raisers. 

Contra  Costa. 

Big  Dredger  a  Total,  Loss.— Sacra- 
mento Union :  The  dredger  Mastodon, 
said  to  be  next  to  the  largest  of  its  kind 
on  the  coast  and  valued  at  $65,000,  is  re- 
ported destroyed  by  fire  at  Jersey  Island, 
on  the  lower  Sacramento  river.  The 
great  machine  has  been  used  to  assist  in 
repairing  the  disastrous  Edwards  break 
south  of  this  city,  and  was  about  to  re- 
sume work  on  the  levee  protecting  Recla- 
mation District  No.  673,  after  completing 
a  minor  contract  at  Jersey  Island.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  oil  burners.  It  was  owned 
by  the  Bay  &  River  Dredging  Co.  of  San 
Francisco,  of  which  W.  H.  Wright  is  at 
the  head.  It  had  been  rented  to  levee 
contractors  for  $150  per  day,  and  its  own- 
ers have  contracts  that  would  require  a 
year  to  fulfill.  The  loss  of  the  dredger 
will  be  keenly  felt  by  reclamation  land 
owners  during  the  coming  flood  season, 
as  every  machine  of  the  kind  will  be  in 
constant  operation.  The  Mastodon, 
owing  to  its  great  capacity,  was  expected 
to  have  completed  several  contracts  in- 
volving repairs  of  levees  at  different 
points  along  the  river.  The  dredger  Nep- 
tune, now  at  work  on  the  levees  of  Recla- 


mation District  No.  535,  just  below  Sacra- 
mento, is  the  only  river  dredger  on  the 
coast  exceeding  the  Mastodon  in  size. 

Monterey. 

Views  on  the  Apple  Crop. — The 
report  of  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Rohrback  contains  the  following:  The 
past  season  in  the  apple  districts  of 
Pajaro,  Prunedale,  Carneros  and  Aromas 
has  not  proved  remunerative  to  the 
fruit  growers.  There  were  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  First,  the  long  and  con- 
tinued late  rains  at  the  time  when  the 
fruit  trees  were  in  blossom,  apparently 
injured  them  to  the  extent  that  much  of 
the  fruit  failed  to  set.  The  prospects 
were  for  a  good  one-third  crop,  until  the 
extreme  hot  weather  of  September  in- 
jured the  apples  badly.  Their  com- 
mercial value  was  small.  To  be  added 
to  this  already  discouraging  situation 
was  the  fact  that  much  of  the  apple  crop 
was  prematurely  picked  and  sent  abroad. 
As  a  consequence,  much  of  the  fruit  was 
tasteless  and  unpalatable.  It  soon  wrin- 
kled and  was  anything  but  attractive. 
If  this  method  of  picking  prematurely 
continues  and  the  fruit  is  shipped  abroad, 
it  will  certainly  work  against  the  reputa- 
tion of  Monterey  county  apples.  Success 
to  the  industry  will  only  be  won  when  the 
packers  and  shippers  will  not  send  away 
any  fruit  except  that  which  is  first-class. 

Orange. 

Will  Grow  Choyotas. — A  dispatch 
from  Anaheim  says:  There  have  been 
placed  on  exhibition  by  Attorney  W.  F. 
Heatham  at  the  Anaheim  Chamber  of 
Commerce  some  choice  choyotas,  a  new 
fruit  which  belongs  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  and  is  now  making  its  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  coast.  The  fruit  is  well 
liked  by  all  who  have  tried  it.  Some 
vegetarians,  newcomers  from  the  East, 
have  rented  110  acres  between  here  and 
Los  Angeles  and  will  plant  the  entire  tract 
to  the  choyota. 

Celery  Fields. — Santa  Ana  Blade: 
About  8  miles  from  Santa  Ana  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  are  to  be  found  what  is 
now  known  all  over  the  country,  the 
noted  Celery  Fields  of  Orange  county. 
The  Smeltzer  section,  where  the  principal 
celery  fields  are  located,  is  a  magnificent 
stretch  of  country,  the  people  of  which 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  farmers 
realizing  that  they  are  safe  in  their  ex- 
pectation of  as  good  financial  returns  this 
year  as  they  enjojed  from  the  enormous 
crop  of  last  year.  The  2000  acres  of  cel- 
ery has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  floor 
carpeted  with  the  richest  green  imagin- 
able. The  warehouses  and  stables  and 
packing  houses  present  a  picture  of  busy 
life,  for  the  products  of  the.se  vast  fields 
are  being  placed  in  cars  and  sent  off  to 
the  frozen  East.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  revenue  of  the  celery  fields  of  Or- 
ange county  places  the  figure  about  $300,- 
000  annually.  The  celery  producing  busi- 
ness is  spreading  beyond  the  Smeltzer  dis- 
trict. The  home  of  J.  L.  Adams,  near 
Bolsa,  containing  eighty  acres  of  rich  bot- 
tom land,  is  a  fine  producer.  One-half 
the  farm  is  planted  in  alfalfa  and  the  re- 
mainder to  celery,  both  being  quite  re- 
munerative. Other  farms  are  being 
planted  to  celery,  wherever  the  soil  per- 
mits, as  it  is  much  the  best  paying  crop 
if  everything  is  favorable.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting sight  to  watch  a  mammoth  steam 
ditch  digger,  capable  of  digging  160  rods 
of  ditch  from  2  to  3  feet  deep  daily,  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  tile  adapted  to  the 
vast  system  of  underdrainage  that  is  be- 
ing put  in  to  carry  off  the  water  from 
the  peat  lands  where  the  celery  is  pro- 
duced most  abundantly. 


Worth  $100  A  Bottle. 


Collinsville,  Texas,  Feb.  10,  1903. 
loshurg  Falls,  Vt. 
Gentlemen:— Having  two  fine  and  valuable  horses  which  h»d 
been  lame  with  Spavin  for  nine  months,  I  sent  to  the  druggist 
at  Decatur  for  a  bottle  of 

Kendall  s  Spavin  Cure 

vhlchinsix  weeks  removed  all  lameness  and  soreness,  and 
both  horses  are  sound  as  colts.  The  one  bottle  was  worth 
$  100  to  mo.   You  may  use  my  name  at  any  time  you  wish. 

Very  truly  yours,  P.  H.  SEGLER. 

Prlco  SI;  six  lor  98.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  It  has 
no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure, 
also  "A  Treatlae  on  the  Horse,"  the  bouk  free,  or  address 

OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


San  Luis  Obispo. 

After  the  Coyotes.— Arroyo  Grande 
Recorder:  Coyotes  have  increased  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  farmers  are  forced 
to  do  something  to  protect  their  chickens 
and  pigs,  upon  which  these  wily  animals 
prey.  If  the  supervisors  refuse  to  take 
any  action  in  the  matter,  the  farmers  in 
the  district  reaching  from  the  Santa  Maria 
river  to  the  Suey  ranch,  and  from  the 
Huasna  to  the  Santa  Manuela,  will  circu- 
late a  petition  in  the  district  asking  the 
people  who  are  interested  to  subscribe  a 
certain  amount  to  be  paid  as  a  bounty  for 
coyotes. 

A  Small  Plow.— The  Union  Sugar 
Co.  commenced  plowing  on  the  Holt  place 
Monday  morning,  and  although  the  cable 
was  broken  in  the  forenoon,  the  operators 
of  the  little  plow  managed  to  get  sixteen 
acres  turned  before  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. For  quick  work  the  crew  consists 
of  five  men.  The  outfit  consists  of  a 
double  gang  of  four  14-inch  turning  plows, 
arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  a  carriage, 
the  two  gangs  being  merely  to  save  turn- 
ing around.  A  20  H.  P.  traction  engine  is 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  field,  and  be- 
tween these  is  a  cable  attached  to  the 
plow,  which  is  drawn  across  the  field  al- 
ternately by  the  engines.  As  soon  as  the 
plow  arrives  at  one  end  of  theiield,  the 
engine  at  that  end  is  moved  forward  a  few 
feet,  the  gangs  are  shifted  and  the  engine 
at  the  other  end  is  started.  Thus  from 
twenty-three  to  thirty  acres  a  day  are 
turned. 

Shasta. 

Swallowed  a  Needle  While  Eat- 
ing TURKEY. — Redding  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  Mrs.  P.  Cummings  of  this 
city  swallowed  a  2-inch  cambric  needle 
with  a  bite  of  turkey.  The  needle  had 
been  used  in  sewing  up  the  turkey  so  that 
the  dressing  would  be  kept  in  place,  and 
through  some  inadvertence  it  was  not 
withdrawn.  The  roast  turkey  was  served 
at  the  noonday  meal  and  no  one  came 
across  the  needle.  At  supper  time  Mrs. 
Cummings,  in  setting  the  table,  nipped  a 
bite  of  the  roasted  meat  and  swallowed  it. 
After  she  had  done  so  she  realized  that 
the  needle  was  stuck  in  her  throat.  A 
hurried  trip  to  the  office  of  a  physician 
resulted  in  the  recovery  of  the  little  piece 
of  shining  steel.  By  some  surgical  appli- 
ance it  was  dislodged  about  3  inches  be- 
low the  larynx,  and  Mrs.  Cummings 
retains  it  and  the  turkey  wishbone  as 
souvenirs  of  the  day. 

Sonoma, 

Horse  Fed  on  Turkey.— Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat :  A  turkey  was  turned 
loose  in  a  lot  where  a  horse  was  grazing  to 
permit  the  bird  to  feed  on  some  of  the 
green  grass  and  enjoy  an  outing.  The 
horse  took  after  the  turkey  and  then  be- 
gan a  race  for  life.  The  two  animals 
romped  around  the  enclosure  many  times, 
the  biped  leading  the  quadruped,  but 
finally  the  superior  strength  of  the  latter 
overcame  the  bird  and  the  biped  was 
trampled  to  death  by  the  equine.  The 
horse  pawed  its  fallen  enemy  several  times 
and  then  after  satisfying-  itself  of  the 
death  of  the  bird  began  devouring  it. 
The  appetite  of  the  horse  proved  equal  to 
the  emergency  and  in  a  short  time  all 
traces  of  the  bird  had  been  obliterated 
with  the  exception  of  two  wings.  The 
case  is  an  unusual  one  and  so  far  as  known 
there  is  no  other  on  record. 

Nursery  Stock  Being  Examined. — 
Santa  Rosa  Press  -  Democrat:  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Bremner 
states  that  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber he  examined  considerable  nursery 
stock,  including  about  30,000  seedlings. 


(RAMPS 

^^^^^^^  Colic,  and 
troubles  ii 


lieved  with 


Colic,  and  all  stomach 
troubles  instantly  re- 


"PainkttkY 

[PERRY  DAVIB'J 

This  famous  remedy  never  fails  to 
cure  pain  of  both  external  or  in- 
ternal. 


FOR  SALE. 

RANCH  OF  12  ACRES,  3'i  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 
LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Toknv  Vines:  Benritin,  5  acres;  Two  Years  Old, 
1M  acre.  Three-fourths  acre  Orchard;  3y,  acres 
AlTalfu;  Uve-roomed  House.  Ham,  Chicken  Houses 
and  Sundries;  Kood  water  supply.  J5000. 

CHARLES  Li.  SUTTON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

Several  nice  ones;  also  one  nice  Pacing  Stallion. 
Address  W.  R.  MADDEN,  Dixon,  Cal. 


We  want  you  <o  know  Tubular 
Cream  Separator*  as  they  are. 

The  low  can,  enclosed  gears  ( 
and  ease  of  turning  are  shown  in 
this  illustration 
from  life.  Tubu- 
lars  have  neither 
oil  cups,  tubes, 
nor  holes  —  they 
oil  themselves. 
They  have  bowls 
without  compli- 
cated inside  parts  1 
—  they  hold  the 
world's  record 
for  clean  skimming,  durability, 
capacity,  easy  turning  and  easy 
|  washing.  They  save  half  the 
work  — greatly  increase  the 
amount  and  quality  of  but- 
ter—are wholly  unlike  all 
i  other  separators.  Catalog  H-131 
'  will  interest  and  benefit  you. 
Write  for  it. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


t.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

SULPHUR 

"Horseshoe"    .ip^^k  "Horseshoe" 
Pea  Grain  U  iv  «:  w  Powdered 


"Crown" 
Sublime 


Nevada" 
Lump 


NEVADA 


NEYADA  SULPHUR  CO.,0fficIa^0F7raF^rc0insco,ree,• 

Phones:   Main  5293 — Buyer  59. 


He  also  examined  a  great  many  hop  roots 
which  will  be  used  in  planting  out  new 
hop  yards.  The  examination  of  the  seed- 
lings and  other  stock  is  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  any  foreign  pest  into  the 
county,  and  has  been  found  a  great  pro- 
tection to  the  orchardists  and  the  fruit 
and  crop  interests. 

Wagon  and  Horse  Saved  by 
Branches  of  Tree. — Santa  Rosa  spe- 
cial to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  thrilling 
spectacle  of  a  wagon  and  horse  caught  in 
the  branches  of  a  tree  overhanging  a  deep 
ravine  was  the  sequel  to  a  dangerous  run- 
away on  the  steep  grade  between  the 
Geysers  and  Cloverdale  Tuesday.  A  man 
was  hauling  a  load  of  water  to  Cloverdale 
and  the  horses  took  fright.  The  animals 
tore  madly  around  a  perilous  ridge  and 
the  driver  was  thrown  out.  The  wagon 
struck  a  boulder,  one  horse  broke  loose, 
and  the  vehicle,  water  and  horse  landed 
in  the  branches  of  the  tree.  All  the  bot- 
tles holding  the  water  were  smashed. 
The  horse  was  removed  with  great  diffi- 
culty from  its  perilous  position  and  was 
found  to  have  escaped  with  a  few 
scratches. 

Sutter. 

Extensive  Levee  Work. — Yuba  City 
Farmer:  The  work  in  levee  district  No.  1 
this  fall  includes  3  miles  of  new  levee  near 
Marcuse  and  the  repair  of  17  miles  of 
levee  along  the  river  and  tule,  quite  a 
portion  of  the  same  being  composed  of  a 
slab  which  raises  and  widens  the  levee 
where  needed.  The  total  cost  this  year  is 
estimated  at  about  $45,000  and  it  is  con- 
coded  that  the  dirt  has  been  moved  at  a 
less  cost  than  for  several  previous  years. 

Tehama. 

Will  Fight  Coyotes  Over  35,000 
Acres. — Dead  wood  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee,  Jan.  5  :  L.  Lower  of  this  place  has 
been  employed  to  ride  35,000  acres  of 
range  in  Tehama  county  and  slaughter 
coyotes.  Lower  has  five  fine  foxhounds 
and  is  an  experienced  hunter.  He  has  en- 
gaged two  assistants  and  left  to-day  for 
the  Gallatin  range  west  of  Red  Bluff,  the 
owners  of  which  offered  to  pay  him  hand- 
somely to  patrol  the  land  with  a  single 
eye  to  slaughtering  coyotes,  which  have 
lately  appeared  in  increasing  numbers  and 
caused  widespread  loss  to  stock.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  salary  paid  to  Lower 
and  his  assistants,  they  will  receive  $2.50 
bounty  from  the  county  on  each  scalp. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

A  Knack. 


Oh,  I  am  a  woman  whose  house  is  a  sight! 
From  garret  to  cellar  there's  nothing 

that's  right, 
For  day  after  day  I  am  striving  and 

straining 

To  reach  perfect  neatness,  but  never  at- 
taining. 

While  I'm  washing  the  windows  the  car- 
pets get  dusty; 

While  I'm  cleaning  the  pantry  the  parlor 
grows  musty; 

My  meals  are  behind  time  and  always 
have  been, 

And  1  just  get  my  bed  made  in  time  to 
get  in. 

The  neighbors  make  comment,  "Alas!  and 
alack ! 

Poor  thing,  she  works  hard   and  don't 

want  to  be  slack; 
But,  somehow  or  other,  she  hasn't  the 

knack!" 

Oh,  a  very  fine  thing  'tis  to  have  a  great 
knack! 

Now,  I  have  a  neighbor  whose  house  is 
just  right, 

Whenever  you  enter  from  morning  till 
night: 

She  gives  a  touch  here  and  she  gives  a 

touch  there, 
And  all  is  in  order  from  cellar  to  stair. 
Should  1  ask  for  the  reason,  her  friends 

all  can  tell: 
"Oh,  she  has  a  great  knack   for  doing 

things  well!" 
It's  not  that  she  works  any  more  than 

her  neighbors, 
But  she  knows  how  to  get  good  results 

from  her  labors. 
Oh,  yes,  it  is  plain,  she  is  blessed  with  a 

knack! 

That  coveted  gift  which  so  sadly  I  lack, 
So  she  sits  at  her  ease  while  I'm  breaking 

my  back — 
Ob,   a   very  fine  thing  'tis  to  have  a 

great  knack ! 

Oh,  is  there  no  merchant  who  traffics  in 
knacks! 

By  wholesale  or  retail,   in  barrels  or 

sacks? 

Or  is  there  no  ship  that  sails  over  the  sea 
Will  bring  in  its  cargo  a  great  knack  for' 

me? 

There's  many  a  peddler  out  tramping  the 
road — 

Is  there  one  with  a  half  dozen  knacks  in 
his  load? 

O'er  mountain  and  valley  I'll  follow  his 
track, 

I'll  seize  him  by  force  and  I'll  rifle  his 
pack, 

For  I  am  determined  I'll  have  what  I 
lack — 

Oh,  a  very  fine  thing  'tis  to  have  a  great 

\\  I  'l<  '  j"  ' 

—J.  M.  T.  B.,  in  N.  Y.  Sun. 


The  Confessions  of  an  Amati. 

I  came  of  ancient  and  noble  lineage, 
from  the  land  of  song  and  sunshine,  fair 
Italy;  yet  for  half  a  century  I  rested  in 
inglorious  ease,  a  mute  singer,  unknow- 
ing my  powers,  in  the  dark  cobwebby 
workshop  of  an  old  maker  of  violins,  in 
quaint  many  gabled  Nuremberg. 

To  Herr  Wieland,  scholar,  dreamer 
and  enthusiast,  I  was  his  most  priceless 
possession,  as  day  by  day  throughout 
the  passing  years  he  pored  over  me 
with  the  rapt  devotion  of  the  discov- 
erer, seeking  vainly  to  pluck  the  secret 
from  my  heart.  Even  Bettina,  his 
grandchild,  a  slender  madchen,  with 
eyes  like  twin  stars,  and  long  braids  of 
spun  gold,  could  not  rival  me  in  his  af- 
fections, rouse  him  from  the  one  dream 
of  his  life,  the  vision  of  future  greatness 
that  haunted  him  sleeping  or  waking. 

Yet  I  could  not  reveal  to  him  the 
mystery  that  slept  in  my  bosom,  the 
subtle  spell  that  clung  to  me  as  the  fra- 
grance to  a  rose.  1  knew  it  not  in  those 
days,  and  dreamed  on  like  the  princess 
in  the  fairy  tale.  It  was  not  until  the 
lovely  child  had  flowered  into  a  lovelier 
womanhood  that  a  change  came  to  the 
calm  household,  a  stranger  entered  the 
gates  of  Nuremberg;  a  mere  stripling, 
but  a  violinist  of  growing  fame,  he 
needed  no  other  passport  to  the  heart 
and  home  of  the  old  musician. 

For  me,  at  the  first  touch  of  that 
magnetic  hand  I  knew  my  master;  my 
'■oul  awoke  as  from  long  slumber  to  do 

s  bidding,  and  music  leaped  from  the 

rilling  strings  to  stir  and  enchant 


them  all.  1  responded  to  his  fiery  lead 
like  the  Arabian  steed  to  the  spur  of  his 
rider,  leaned  to  his  tenderness  as  a 
maiden  to  her  lover's  caress.  To  those 
who  listened  spellbound  it  was  as  the 
meeting  of  twin  souls,  reunited  after  a 
lifetime  of  separation;  a  revelation  of 
human  genius  granted  to  few  in  this 
world. 

Ruy  Romero  was  then  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  fiery  youth  and  dawning 
power:  handsome,  flashing-eyed,  lithe 
of  limb,  with  a  strange  gipsy  fascination 
few  could  withstand.  It  was  indeed 
rumored  that  he  was  closely  allied  to 
that  wild  wandering  race,  nomads  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  this  the 
mysterious  spell  he  cast  over  his 
hearers,  his  roving  life,  gave  credence. 

Who  could  resist  him  in  those  early 
days?  Not  Bettina,  in  her  innocent, 
unguarded  youth,  to  whom  this  stranger 
from  far  Spain  seemed  as  a  god,  rather 
than  a  mortal  man,  stormy  and  un- 
bridled by  nature,  gifted  with  powers 
he  scarce  understood.  It  was  the  im- 
pulse of  a  moment  to  love  him,  to  lean 
to  him  as  a  flower  to  the  sun;  in  a 
month's  time  she  would  have  followed 
him  unquestioningly  throughout  the 
world.  While  to  Ruy  Romero,  the 
homeless  and  friendless  boy,  the  simple 
German  household  with  its  girlish 
guardian  angel,  seemed  an  anchorage 
of  peace  to  a  storm-tossed  mariner. 

It  was  a  strange  chapter  of  romance; 
a  swift  wooing  that  could  have  but  one 
finale;  a  terrible  awakening  to  Herr 
Wieland  when  roused  from  his  dreams 
to  a  realization  of  the  situation,  and  the 
foolish  futile  opposition  of  a  guardian 
who  learns  the  t  ruth  too  late.  For  such 
a  lover  there  was  but  one  end  possible 
to  the  ill-starred  romance;  as  well  op- 
pose the  rising  tide,  the  hurricane  at 
its  height,  as  the  will  and  desire  of  Ruy 
Romero  in  his  headstrong  youth  and 
awakened  love. 

There  came  a  night  when  Bettina 
overruled  by  her  dominant  lover,  threw 
duty,  conscience  and  affection  to  the 
winds,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  spirited 
away — away  from  quaint  old  Nurem- 
berg, the  home  of  her  childhood,  across 
the  wild,  wintry  sea,  whither  he  willed. 
At  first  I  feared  to  be  forgotten  in  this 
overmastering  love  of  my  gentle  mis- 
tress, but  at  the  last  moment  she 
caught  me  to  her  breast  in  a  passion  of 
tears,  and  carried  me  with  her  to  the 
world  beyond,  the  last  link  to  the  dear 
unforgotten  past. 

Then  followed  brilliant  and  changing 
years  in  that  land  beyond  the  sea, 
where  genius  meets  its  fullest  recogni- 
tion, reaches  its  highest  fruition.  "The 
young  Paganini,"  as  they  called  him, 
seeking  to  give  expression  to  the  weird 
spell  he  exercised  over  his  listeners, 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  and 
glorious  career.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
hour:  the  homage  of  fair  women  and  re- 
nowned men,  rose  like  an  incense  to 
blind,  bewilder  and  lead  him  astray:  the 
temptations  and  pitfalls  incidental  to 
his  profession  were  outspread  for  his 
careless  feet. 

He  was  young,  impressible,  human, 
in  a  word,  a  genius;  the  warm  artist 
temperament  that  made  him  what  he 
was  also  exposed  him  to  the  perils  of  his 
position;  he  eagerly  quaffed  the  intoxi- 
cating draught  upheld  to  him,  drifted 
with  the  tide  of  pleasure  and  fashion. 
None  knew  him  as  I  did  in  those  daz 
zling  days  of  his  early  fame:  not  even  the 
fair  girl  bride,  who  had  followed  him 
over  the  seas,  with  so  touching  a  faith, 
so  unwavering  an  allegiance. 

To  me  alone  did  he  confide  his  swift- 
veering  moods,  his  every  thought  and 
emotion,  his  winged  fancies,  and  loftiest 
aspirations.  To  be  the  confessor  of 
such  a  man,  strange,  half-barbarous, 
wondrously  gifted,  was  an  experience 
not  to  be  lightly  forgotten.  After  the 
innocent  dreams  and  desires  of  my 
gentle  mistress,  whose  heart  was  like 
a  cloister  where  one  light  burned,  to 
know  the  strong  ambitions,  the  restless 
longings,  the  wild  imaginings  of  the 
rarest  genius  of  his  time,  was  change 
indeed.  Where  he  led  I  needs  must 
follow;  and  through  it  all,  half  slavery, 
wholly  enchantment,  I  felt  that  at  last 
I  lived,  and  the  old  dreamful  days  in  the 
quaint  German  town  had  passed  from 
me  forever. 

But  for  poor  Bettina,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  there  seemed  no  place  in 


this  vivid,  stirring  life;  and  though  she 
still  clung  to  the  shadow  of  a  happiness 
which  for  one  short  year  had  been  su- 
preme, still  exalted  him  in  her  warm 
imagination,  made  his  triumphs  her 
own,  she  could  not  fathom  the  nature, 
strong,  passionate  and  variable,  of  the 
man  who  had  wooed  and  won  her,  hold 
him  to  her  side  by  the  sole  power  she 
so  simply  wielded— her  love. 

He  was  drifting  from  her  day  by  day, 
without  will  or  intent,  it  may  be;  ab- 
sorbed by  a  loved  and  taxing  career, 
allured  by  fairer  faces,  siren  voices 
that  sought  to  charm  honor  and  man- 
hood to  sleep.  Unhappy  child — she 
divined  it  all,  yet  knew  no  word  of 
blame;  but  his  varying  moods,  which 
now  flooded  her  heart  with  happiness, 
now  left  her  stranded  and  alone,  preyed 
upon  her  health;  she  pined  for  her 
native  land  like  a  Swiss  exile,  her  home, 
the  dear  old  man  whose  love  had  never 
failed.  Day  by  day  she  faded  like  a 
flower  in  an  ungenial  clime,  and  at  last 
in  the  waning  season,  ere  the  terrible 
truth  could  be  borne  in  upon  him,  she 
slipped  from  his  longing  arms  forever. 

My  heart  bled  for  him  in  that  hour  of 
anguish,  despair  and  realization;  when 
as  by  a  lightning  flash  he  saw  it  all,  his 
own  irreparable  folly,  and  unconscious 
cruelty,  the  shattered  dream  of  the 
poor  child  who  had  sacrificed  all  for  his 
sake.  How  the  man  suffered;  his 
Nemesis  had  awakened  at  last,  and 
would  hunt  him  down  to  the  bitter  end. 
He  knew  no  pity  for  himself  then,  no 
pardon;  had  he  killed  the  girl  with  his 
own  hand  he  could  not  have  endured  a 
deeper,  more  undying  remorse.  What 
ever  his  sin  he  would  make  bitterest 
atonement  in  the  coming  years. 

From  that  moment  he  was  a  changed 
man;  the  roving  gypsy  strain  asserted 
itself  once  again,  and  we  led  a  fevered 
nomadic  existence  wandering  from  land 
to  land,  seeking  a  peace  that  ever 
evaded  us.  His  very  youth  seemed  to 
slip  from  him  in  those  days;  thin,  hag- 
gard and  restless,  with  black  elf- 
locks  tumbling  about  his  pallid  face, 
and  a  burning  light  in  his  great  sad 
eyes,  he  was  scarce  recognizable  to 
those  who  recalled  the  handsome 
spirited  boy  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 

He  shunned  all  human  intercourse, 
frowned  upon  friend  and  admirer  alike, 
and  but  for  his  music,  which  kept  him 
before  the  public  eye,  lived  the  life  of  a 
recluse.  Like  a  flaming  meteor  he 
shot  across  the  musical  firmament, 
leaving  a  trail  of  fire  behind;  strange 
tales  of  the  roving  Romany  were  afloat, 
yet  none  so  strange  as  the  reality,  the 
love  that  still  lived  in  his  breaking 
heart,  the  fair  face  that  haunted  him 
like  a  ghost  from  the  past. 

But  his  genius,  destined  to  consume 
itself  in  early  youth,  quickened  by  sor- 
row and  undying  remorse,  was  hasten- 
ing to  a  swift  maturity  and  fulfillment; 
his  music,  once  appealing  as  the 
awakening  spring,  was  now  more  akin 
to  the  flaming  volcano,  mighty  and 
overwhelming.  When  at  last  the  end 
came  it  was  even  as  he  could  have 
wished  it.  He  had  never  played  as  on 
that  night  it  seemed,  when  he  stood  up 
in  their  midst  and  improvised  at  the 
close  of  the  concert. 

All  the  memories  of  his  youth  rushed 
upon  him,  stormy  and  irresistible,  in 
that  supreme  moment;  weird,  hurrying 
gypsy  strains  throbbed  and  pulsated 
through  the  heated  air;  all  the  passion, 
the  poetry,  the  melancholy  of  his  race, 
a  subtle  prescience,  too,  of  what  was  to 
come,  spoke  in  accents  almost  articu- 
late to  the  thousands  who  listened  in 
breathless  enchantment  in  that  vast 
audience.  And  even  as  they  hung  upon 
his  lightest  utterance,  even  as  his 
"  Swan  Song  "  echoed  in  their  hearts, 
he  wavered  and  fell  into  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  the  startled  musi- 
cians. 

No  more — I  cannot  dwell  upon  that 
hour;  but  when  that  hot  and  restless 
heart  ceased  to  beat,  I  felt  that  my 
life,  too,  had  best  have  ended  then  and 
there.  For  I  am  only  a  poor  little 
Amati,  and  my  master  has  gone  from 
me  forever.  Strange  hands  touch  my 
strings  now,  marvel  at  the  pathos  of 
my  liquid  tones,  seek  to  woo  my  secrets 
from  me,  but  never  again  shall  I  sing 
as  in  the  olden  time,  exercise  the  subtle 
witchery  I  then  knew. — Julia  M.  Knight 
in  the  American  Cultivator. 


For  the  Hair. 

Never  use  curling  irons. 
Vigorous  brushing  is  bad. 
Cleanliness  is  a  necessity. 
Treatment  must  be  gentle. 
Gentle  massage  is  admirable. 
Face  bleaches  injure  the  hair. 
Stiff  bristle  brushes  are  bad. 
Massage  promotes  the  flow  of  oil. 
Constant  cutting  tends  to  baldness. 
Scalp  circulation  is  of  prime  import- 
ance. 

Gentle  massage  is  a  pleasant  stimu- 
lation. 

Lack  of  circulation  means  loss  of 
hair. 

To  go  hatless  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  hair. 

Rubbing  with  mere  stimulants  does 
no  good. 

Turkish  bath  scrubbing  is  bad  for 
the  hair. 

As  a  rule,  falling  hair  is  due  to  ill 
health. 

Diving  in  cold  water  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  baldness. 

Too  much  oil  is  as  disagreeable  as  too 
little  is  dangerous. 

General  good  health  will  do  more 
than  tonics  and  washes. 

Choose  a  flexible  comb  with  large, 
round,  coarse  teeth. 

No  matter  how  fast  hair  falls  out, 
regaining  is  a  slow  process. 

In  using  a  hair  brush  do  not  press 
so  hard  that  it  touches  the  scalp. 

To  shake  the  hair  out  loose  and  give 
it  a  sun  bath  is  most  beneficial. 

Overwork  or  overplay,  as  well  as 
stimulants,  causes  the  hair  to  fall  out. 

Fifteen  minutes  each  evening  before 
retiring  should  be  devoted  to  the  -hair. 

Hair  will  last  thick  and  glossy  to  old 
age  if  properly  attended  to  from 
youth. 

To  frequently  cut  the  hair  is  to  cause 
it  to  lose  its  gloss  and  become  posi- 
tively coarse. 

Fine,  soft,  thick  hair  of  moderate 
length  is  much  more  desired  now  than 
the  long  hair  of  old. 


"Don'ts"  in  House  Decoration. 


A  New  Orleans  woman  who  has  gone 
in  for  house  decorating — a  field,  by  the 
way,  which  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
to  women,  although  comparatively  few 
women  adopt  it — has  been  offering 
some  suggestions  relative  to  the  house 
beautiful.  Among  other  things  she 
says: 

"A  woman  of  Empire  type  of  feature 
should  never  choose  a  mediaeval  back- 
ground, or  a  man  with  a  pork-packing 
face  insist  on  a  Louis  Seize  library. 
They  will  be  unhappy  and  not  show  to 
advantage,  and  never  realize  the 
reason  why. 

"The  important  things  to  be  con- 
sidered in  decorating  a  room  are: 

"What  it  is  to  be  used  for. 

"Size. 

"How  lighted. 

"Who  the  people  are  that  will  oc- 
cupy it. 

"There  are  'don'ts'  in  house  decora- 
tion as  well  as  in  everything  else. 

"Don't  put  a  dark  paper  on  the 
walls  of  a  badly  lighted  room. 

"Don't  fill  to  overflowing  with  brie- 

Don't  fool  with 
your  face.  In- 
sist on  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.    Free  trial  sample 
for  2 -cent  stamp  to  pay  pottage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  watt  of  City  Hill, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  IK;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  ISO.  Established  1804.  Send  for  Circular. 
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a-brac  and  furniture  a  room  of  small 
size. 

"If  you  own  your  home,  have  your 
book  shelves  built  to  the  walls.  They 
are  cleaner,  cheaper,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  more  artistic." 


Domestic  Hints. 


Princess  Potatoes. --Cut  cold  mashed 
potatoes  into  two-inch  strips.  Have 
ready  in  one  saucer  a  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter  and  in  another  a 
beaten  egg.  Dips  the  strips  first  in 
the  butter,  then  in  the  egg;  with  a 
knife  lay  them  in  a  buttered  tin,  and 
cook  for  twelve  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Tapioca  Jelly. — Soak  a  half  cupful 
of  tapioca  in  water  for  three  or  four 
hours,  stirring  often.  Turn  off  the 
water  and  add  a  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
Set  on  the  stove  to  cook  slowly,  and 
when  it  is  nearly  done  add  the  juice  and 
part  of  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon. 
When  thoroughly  cooked  pour  into 
moulds.    Serve  with  cream. 

Maids  of  Honor. — Take  one  cupful  of 
sour  milk,  one  of  sweet,  a  little  salt, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a  half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  vanilla  and  a  half  cupful  of  sugar. 
Put  the  sour  and  sweet  milk  on  to  boil 
together  in  a  double  boiler  and  allow  it 
to  become  sufficiently  heated  to  set  the 
curd.  Then  strain  off  the  milk,  run  the 
curd  through  a  strainer  and  add  but- 
ter, sugar,  eggs  and  vanilla.  Line  the 
little  pans  with  the  richest  of  puff  paste 
and  fill  with  the  mixture.  Bake  until 
firm  in  the  center,  which  will  be  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes 

Cocoanut  Bonbons.— Take  two  cup- 
fuls  of  sugar,  half  a  cupful  of  desiccated 
cocoanut,  half  a  cupful  of  milk  and  boil 
all  together  for  five  minutes.  Pour  out 
part  of  this  on  a  buttered  plate  to 
harden.  Divide  the  remainder  into  two 
portions,  leave  one  in  the  kettle  and 
pour  the  other  into  another  saucepan. 
Add  to  this  a  few  drops  of  cochineal  or 
a  little  strained  cranberry,  to  turn  it  a 
pretty  pink.  Stir  just  long  enough  to 
get  the  coloring  to  take  evenly,  and 
turn  out  to  harden.  To  the  last  por- 
tion add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
chocolate.  Cook  for  two  minutes  and 
turn  out  to  cool.  If  you  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  managing  the  recipe  in  this 
way  the  three  different  flavorings  can 
be  made  separately. 

Chicken  With  Rice. — Singe  a  roast- 
ing chicken  of  about  three  pounds,  dry 
inside  and  out  with  a  towel;  cut  in  four 
pieces  and  place  in  a  saucepan  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  one  of 
chopped  white  onion,  and  half  a  one  of 
chopped  green  pepper.  Brown  slightly 
all  around  for  ten  minutes,  then  add 
one  quart  of  good  broth  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  canned  tomatoes.  Season 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  one 
of  pepper,  three  sprigs  of  parsley,  one 
small  bunch  of  celery,  two  cloves  and 
one  small  bay  leaf.  Dilute  in  a  little 
water  one  saltspoon  of  saffron  and  pour 
over  the  chicken.  Add  half  a  pint  of 
uncooked  rice,  well  washed,  and  finish 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  freshly  grated 
Parmesan  cheese.  Cook  in  a  covered 
saucepan  for  one  hour.  Turn  over  the 
pieces  of  chicken  twice  during  the  cook- 
ing, without  disturbing  the  rice,  so 
that  each  grain  may  be  kept  whole. 
Serve  on  a  hot  platter.  Place  the  rice 
in  the  center  in  cone  shape,  the  four 
quarters  of  chicken  at  the  corners,  and 
a  few  green  pepper  strips  here  and 
there. 

Banana  Ice  Cream. — This  is  deli- 
cious, especially  when  served  with  an 
orange  ice.  To  make  a  quart,  take  a 
full  half  pint  cup  of  granulated  sugar 
and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beat  the 
yolks  thoroughly  with  the  sugar,  then 
add  slowly  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  stir- 
ring all  "the  time  to  prevent  the  eggs 
from  curdling.  Put  the  mixture  over 
a  hot  fire  and  stir  it  continually,  until 
it  begins  to  grow  thick,  being  very 
careful  not  to  let  it  boil.  Remove  this 
custard  from  the  fire  and  add  imme- 
diately a  full  pint  of  rich  cream.  Let 
the  mixture  cool  for  half  an  hour,  and 
in  the  meantime  peel  four  perfectly 
sound,  ripe  bananas  and  put  them 
through  a  puree  sieve.  Stir  the  soft 
puree  which  is  thus  formed  with  the 
cream.  Mix  the  bananas  and  cream 
thoroughly  together  and  freeze  imme- 


diately. An  orange  ice  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: Stir  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar  with  one  pint  of  cold  water,  and 
grate  in  the  rind  of  three  ripe,  fine 
oranges,  those  of  a  bright  reddish  skin 
being  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Add 
the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  the  juice 
of  two  lemons,  and  beat  the  whole  thor- 
oughly for  fully  five  minutes,  or  until 
the  ingredients  are  completely  mixed 
together.  At  the  end  of  the  five  min- 
utes strain  through  a  sieve  and  freeze 
thoroughly. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Tissue  paper  in  which  there  is  no  sul- 
phur is  now  provided  for  wrapping 
silver  in.  This  is  said  to  keep  the  silver 
clean  and  bright  for  any  length  of  time. 

Lemon  syrup,  made  by  baking  a 
lemon  twenty  minutes  and  then  squeez- 
ing the  juice  upon  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  is  excellent  for  hoarseness  and 
to  break  up  a  cold. 

Javelle  water  may  be  prepared  at 
home  as  follows:  One  gallon  of  water, 
four  pounds  of  ordinary  washing  soda 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soda.  Heat 
the  water  to  boiling,  put  in  the  soda, 
boil  about  five  minutes,  then  pour  it 
over  two  pounds  of  unslacked  lime,  let 
it  bubble  and  foam  until  it  settles,  and 
then  bottle  it  for  use  A  tablespoonful 
put  into  suds  of  three  gallons  and  a 
quarter  of  a  cupful  in  the  boiler  when 
boiling  the  clothes  makes  them  very 
white  and  clear;  rinse  well  afterwards. 

Rheumatics  should  eat  celery.  Chop 
up  the  stalks  in  pieces  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  boil  them  in  water  until 
soft,  then  drink  the  water.  Or  stew 
them  in  milk  and  butter,  thicken  with 
a  little  flour  and  eat  warm  with  toast 
or  potatoes.  Rheumatism  is  impos- 
sible, it  is  said,  if  the  vegetable  be 
cooked  and  freely  eaten.  Besides, 
there  is  no  greater  delicacy  than 
stewed  celery.  The  value  of  the  plant 
lies  in  the  apiol,  or  parsley-camphor,  it 
contains.  This  dilates  the  blood  vessels 
and  has  few  equals  as  a  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic.  Anything  that  produces  a 
profuse  perspiration  is  good  for  the 
rheumatic  patient.  All  the  world 
knows  that  celery  is  the  best  absorbent 
a  drinking  man  can  take,  and  its  action 
on  the  kidneys  and  viscera  is  most 
healthful.  

How  to  Be  Slender. 


How  to  become  slender!  Let  the 
maiden  inclined  to  embonpoint  follow 
this  advice,  and  her  form  should  be- 
come as  willowy  as  she  could  wish. 
Rise  early  and  take  a  cold  bath,  rub- 
bing vigorously  afterwards  with  a 
coarse  towel  or  flesh  brush.  Take  a 
cupful  of  water  before  breakfast.  Take 
one  small  cup  of  tea  at  breakfast, 
some  dry  toast,  boiled  fish  or  a  small 
cutlet,  and  a  baked  apple  or  a  little 
fruit.  At  dinner,  which  should  be  at 
mid-day,  take  white  fish  or  meat,  dry 
toast  or  stale  bread,  vegetables  or 
fruit,  either  fresh  or  stewed;  for  sup- 
per, toast,  salad,  fruit,  and  six  ounces 
of  water.  Hot  water  with  lemon  juice 
in  it  is  also  good  for  supper.  When 
you  have  followed  all  these  rules,  and 
find  yourself  fairy-like  in  proportion, 
then  you  may  begin  to  contemplate 
smart  clothes  such  as  only  the  slender 
can  wear. 


Allen's 
Lung  Balsam 

The  best  Cough  Medicine. 

It  is  an  infallible  remedy  for 
Coughs,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bron- 
chitis, and  all  troubles  arising 
from  a  cold.  Keep  it  by  you  for 
an  emergency. 

Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles. 


MEN  WANTED 


to  learn  barber 

trade,  first- 
class  profession. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


lO%%  Ammonia, 


18% 


Bone  Phosphate, 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SUGAR 

,2*  alb.) 

One  Order  te  One  Family 

Tooompal  tfc*  aal.k  Uftrodaotta.  «r  .or  an 
■"■MM  QUALITY  OKOC1BIC8  lata  ,T,rJ 
hom*.  w.  will  Mil  *n«  ardar  to  en«  family  «r  our 
POPULAR  SPECIAL  COMBINATION  »0.  61 
for  $8.50.  Fralgat  enlpm.nt.  paokad  ud  d«- 
Hrered  fraa  to  Baa  Fraaalaoo  dapata. 
51  lbs.    belt  Granulated  Can* 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  41.00 

18  lbs.  new  fancy  head  Table 

Klce,  very  best  1.00 

10  lb.  pall  Pmr*  Leaf  Lard,  Rex.  1.00 

5  lbs.  fancy  English  Breakfast 
Dnoolored  Japan,  Spider  Leg, 
Oolong  or  Ceylon  Tea,  76c  zrd.  2.50 

6  lbs.  Hooha  and  Java  Coffee, 
roast  or  (round,  40c  grade        1 .60 

5  lbs.  Pure  Baking  Powder, 
KatUrn  "Cream"....^.  _  1.50 

plo 

■▼arytfeliif  Qaaraataad— Mob. 7  Baak.  Trial 
aaapla  afanj  turn  mall.d  frea. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Ine. 
25  Market  St.,  8AN  FRANCISCO 
1M  P.f *  OataJogaa  Mailed  Pre.  on  raqnaat. 


GOPHER 
PEST 

is  a  thing  of  the  past 

This  destructive  little  animal  can  now  be 
killed  by  the  hundreds.  Rid  your  orchards 
and  fields    of  this  terrible  little  rodent. 


C.  V. 
Gopher 
Traps 


w  ill  positively  rid  your  lands  of  these  and 
all  the  other  smaller  burrowing  pests.  We 
guarantee  absolutely  an  unfailing  perform- 
ance. Give  the  trap  a  fair  trial  and  watch 
the  results.  Used  and  endorsed  by  all 
landowners. 

Accept  nothing  but  The  Original  and 
Best— The  C,  V.  Gopher  Trap.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  it,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  along  with  95c  for  a  sample 
trap  or  ?'2. 50  for  a  dozen  and  the  traps  will 
be  forwarded  at  once  postpaid. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 

12-14  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EH0DES  DOUBLE  OUT. 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


424  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  60-lb.  kegs,  J2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  »4.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3^c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,3!4c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  5 5-5 7-50-6  I  First  81.,  Ssn  Frsneiseo,  Csl. 

BLAKE,  MOFTITT  &  TOWNE  Lob  Angelis. 

IILAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or 

LADIES,  LEARN  TO  COOK  EGGS  IN  100  DIF- 
FERENT FANCY  WAYS.  Same  as  prepared  by 
leading  French  and  Italian  cooks.  Please  your 
husband  once  In  his  life.  By  mall  15  cents. 
C.  SMITH,  »12a  Pacific  St.,  Sail  Francisco. 


Spreads  easily,  dries 
rapidly  and  leaves  a  coat- 
ing which,  in  addition  to 
its  resisting  quality,  acts 
as  a  preservative.  It  will 
not  scale,  crack  nor  run, 
and  is  not  affected  by 
the  elements,  acid  fumes 
nor  gases.  Booklet  free. 

THE  PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

24  Second  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Los  Angelei      Portland      Seattle  Denrct 
56 


T»§  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibcrt  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


Glean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  attachment,  miule  by  the  M.  Camp- 
bell Fanninx  Mill  Co.  Limited. 

Will  Clean  and  Grade  All  Kinds  of  Grain 

taking  out  the 
foul  eeedw,  separ- 
ating onU  from 
wheat.  separat- 
ing barley  from 
wheat.  Vr€  have 
Special  screens 
and  riddles 
adapted  for 

Cleaning  All 
]  ^  Sizes  of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning  Alfalfa 
Seed. 

We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  MflchllH  n  on  Time. 

and  to  convince  you  that  thin  Fanning  Mill  in  the 
best  machine  for  general  farm  line,  will  ship  you 
one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fanning 
Mill  will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other 
machine  you  have.  If  you  how  good  clean  seed 
you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your 
grain  will  all  ripen  even.  Write  today  for  one  of 
our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.   A  postal  will  do. 

CEO.  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 
0     Dept.  I,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


I a|_Jfc  STOPPED  FREE 
*  I  r^t*  Permanently  Cured  by 
-I  XDR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
.  I  I  V NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  aft*r  flrat  day '■  tuo. 

U   CONSULTATION .  panon.l  or  bj  mall,  tmtli.  and 
•3  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure 
In 
Dan 
■  1 


,  Epllepi 
I  Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion. 


only  Umponry  »Hel\f*T  ftll 

ay.  Spasm*,  St.  Vitus' 

Found*!  1871. 


'OB  ll.KLIIE.Ld  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  January  18,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


July. 


1>«V«' 


99  % 
S'i", 
99 
98* 

9»% 


July. 
I5V-45'; 
45Vn  4.V„ 

th%<a  4.V'„ 

IS'';/,.  45'„ 

45' 


May. 

Wednesday   11  iGlk®l  17(4 

Thursday   1  17*@1  16* 

Friday   1  15?8@1  16^ 

Saturday   1  17%®1  16% 

Monday   1  17^(0.1 

Tuesday   1  lo\®\  15 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi 
sago  were  as  follows  for  the  week : 
May. 

Wednesday    445i(a44'; 

Thursday   44'8@44V4 

Friday   U\i®**X 

Saturday   U'i<*  IV t 

Monday   4a'a@44H 

Tuesday   44?i@45 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows : 

May,  1905.  Dec.  1905. 

Thursday  II  46'i@l  45*        *'  31V4@  

Fridav   1  45  @1  45?i  1  30mai  30« 

Saturday   1  45W<&1  4«  I  31  %®  

Monday   1  46  @1  46*  1  Wi®  

Tuesday    1  46M@1  47  1  313,®  

Wednesday    ®    @  

Wheat. 

The  local  market  for  wheat  has  been 
quiet,  so  far  as  spot  trading  is  concerned, 
and  is  not  likely  to  show  much  life  until 
the  coming  season  opens,  for  the  very 
substantial  reason  that  the  grain  is  not 
here  or  in  the  interior  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  admit  of  much  activity.  Inquiry 
is  largely  on  milling  account,  and  desir- 
able milling  wheat  is  in  particularly  light 
supply.  In  quotable  values  there  are  no 
special  changes  to  record,  but  a  generally 
firm  tone.  Shippers  are  doing  practically 
nothing,  there  being  only  three  vessels  on 
the  engaged  list  and  these  about  provided 
for,  largely  with  cargo  other  than  wheat. 
Ocean  freight  rates  are  close  to  the  lowest 
figures  ever  known.  On  wheat  cargoes  to 
Kurope,  usual  option  as  to  ports  of  dis- 
charge, not  over  Ills.  (id.  could  be  obtained 
for  desirable  iron  ships.  A  year  ago  the 
freight  market  was  fully  as  weak  as  at 
present,  although  not  quite  as  inactive. 
At  corresponding  date  last  year  a  French 
vessel  was  chartered  at  10s.  for  wheat  to 
Europe,  or  13s.  M.  if  loaded  with  barley. 
The  vessel  took  wheat  and  barley,  with 
cargo  mainly  of  latter  cereal.  Prices  for 
wheat  in  this  market  are  fully  $1  per  ton 
better  than  a  year  ago. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Llv.  quotations   -s-dffl-s-d  -s-d<3-s-d 

Freight  rates   12V4@ — s  12V4@— s 

Local  market   II  35@1  40        tl  40@1  45 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  12% 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  40  @\  50 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  ll.45(ai.47. 

December.  1905,  delivery,  II  M\i@l.Z\\. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
for  May.  1905,  wheat,  11.46*  was  bid,  11.47  asked; 

December,  1905,  I  (a)  . 

Flonr. 

There  is  no  very  extensive  movement 
at  present  in  flour,  either  outward  or  on 
local  account.  Prevailing  values  for  de- 
sirable qualities  are  being  well  maintained. 
Stocks  are  not  of  heavy  volume,  particu- 
larly of  good  to  choice  of  recent  makes. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  flour  now  here 
is  the  product  of  mills  outside  the  State. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  (33  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  been  in- 
fluenced considerably  by  weather  condi- 
tions the  current  week,  as  is  customary 
at  this  time  of  year.  The  fluctuations  in 
the  spot  market  were,  however,  more  in 
the  tone  than  in  actual  values.  Buyers 
were  not  able  to  obtain  any  decided  con- 
cessions when  the  weather  was  wet,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  pay  full  figures  with 
a  clear  sky.  Offerings  were  not  heavy, 
and  it  was  the  exception  where  any  dispo- 
sition was  shown  to  crowd  stock  to  sale. 
In  the  speculative  market  May  option 
touched  higher  figures  than  preceding 
week,  selling  up  to  $1,171,  with  $1.15jj  the 
lowest  figure  of  the  week  for  the  option 
named.  Prices  for  May  delivery  have 
been  lately  about  as  high  as  for  spot  bar- 
ley. A  year  ago  this  option  was  selling 
.'»    7.U-  under  the  spot  market. 

Feed,  No.  l  to  choice  11  15  ®\  :7* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  12*@1  15 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  17*<»1  22!* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  V2%®\  15 

Oats. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  is  firm  at 
the  quotations.  Demand  is  fair  for  both 
feed  and  seed  oats.  Choice  to  select  seed 
is  in  decidedly  limited  supply,  and  buyers 


in  quest  of  this  description  find  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  comparatively  stiff  prices. 
Millers  are  not  doing  much  buying,  being 
fairly  supplied  through  purchases  made 

early  in  the  season. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  1150  (3155 

White,  good  to  choice   1  45  <ai  50 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  35  <ai  40 

Milling   1  45   @1  50 

Black  oats   1  30   ®\  65 

Red.  fair  to  choice   1  30  i&l  55 

Corn. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  in  corn, 
some  shipments  being  made  to  Central 
America,  and  local  inquiry  is  fully  up  to 
the  average.  Values  for  good  to  choice 
have  ruled  steady  at  about  same  range 
quoted  in  last  review.  Corn  which  is 
seriously  damp  or  otherwise  quite  faulty 
can  not  be  placed  at  quotations. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  25  @1  30 

Large  Yellow     1  30   ®\  35 

Small  Yellow   1  60   ®\  75 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Eastern,  sacked   1  33*@1  H 

Kye. 

Market  is  firm,  with  offerings  small  and 
fair  inquiry,  principally  for  seed. 

Good  to  choice  II  45  @1  50 

Buckwheat. 

Stocks  in  store  here  are  of  rather  small 
proportions  and  are  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  millers. 

Good  to  choice   II  75  @2  00 

Beans. 

Values  for  most  varieties  are  ruling 
stoady  for  good  to  choice  qualities. 
White  beans  are  in  better  supply  than 
colored,  but  stocks  of  high  grade  are  not 
large  of  any  variety.  Large  and  small 
White  have  been  receiving  considerable 
attention.  Tendency  on  Limas  has  been 
to  slightly  lower  figures  than  lately  cur- 
rent, owing  to  improved  crop  prospects 
South,  although  the  crop  is  far  in  the 
dim  future. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90  @3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  @3  40 

Large  White   2  35   @2  60 

Pinks   3  00  @3  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   4  00  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  00  @4  15 

Black-eye  Beans   2  40  @2  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Some  inquiry  for  Niles  and  $2.2~>  bid 
for  choice.  Millers  are  fairly  supplied 
with  Green  imported  from  the  East. 
Garbanzos  of  prime  to  choice  quality 
are  so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly  quotable. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   @3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  ®3  25 

Niles   1  75  @2  25 

Hops. 

Offerings  are  light  in  this  center,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  pressure  to 
reali/.e.  Some  recent  bidding  has  been 
reported  in  the  interior  at  relatively  bet- 
ter figures  than  warranted  as  regular 
quotations  here.  The  New  York  Pro- 
ducers' Price  Current  says:  "In  New  York 
state  some  few  sales  are  reported  at  .'He. 
Growers  are  indifferent  sellers  and  are  not 
forcing  their  goods  on  the  market.  On 
the  local  market  no  transactions  of  any 
consequence  and  brewers  as  yet  have  not 
shown  any  renewed  interest  in  regard  to 
purchasing.  Reports  from  Germany  in- 
dicate a  quiet  market  with  no  demand 
for  export  either  to  England  or  America 
and  a  steady  decline  in  prices.  Reports 
from  England  show  a  continued  quiet 
market,  with  growers  unwilling  to  meet 
the  prices  offered  by  dealers  for  choice 
growths." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop   27  @30 

Wool. 

Little  doing  here  in  the  way  of  transfers 
from  first  hands,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
many  months.  Most  of  the  purchasing 
the  past  season  was  done  in  the  interior. 
Stocks  of  wool  now  here  are  light,  and 
there  is  practically  nothing  offering  from 
growers.  Much  of  the  coming  clip  has  been 
already  contracted  for.  Values  for  the 
time  being  are  necessarily  poorly  defined, 
but  market  has  a  strong  tone,  and  that 
prices  will  rule  higher  than  last  season  is 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free:  23  ® — 

Northern,  defective  17  @21 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @23 

Nevada  16  @21 

FALL. 

Northern  15  @19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  13  @16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          9  @11 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   9  @14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Market  has  ruled  quiet  and  has  been 
lacking  in  firmness.  Buyers  on  local  ac- 
count are  operating  as  lightly  as  possible, 
having  no  confidence  in  the  market  ruling 
firmer  later  on.  The  shipping  demand  is 
not  brisk  from  any  quarter.  The  last 
contract  on  Government  account  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Orient  was  let  North. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  113  00  ®  15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00  ■  13  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  <3  13  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00  @  10  00 

Barley   9  00  @  11  00 

Alfalfa   9  00  @  11  50 


Clover                                           7  00  ®  950 

Stock  hay                                      6  00  ®   7  00 

Compressed                                 li  00  ®  15  00 

Straw,  y  bale                                 45  ®  55 

KlUatuSB. 

Receipts  of  Bran  and  Middlings  were  of 
fairly  liberal  proportions  from  Oregon 
and  Washington,  but  they  had  been 
largely  engaged  ahead,  and  prices  were 
not  materially  disturbed,  although  the 
tone  of  the  market  was  not  strong.  Cur- 
rent values  on  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  were  well  maintained.  Oilcake  Meal 
is  out  of  stock. 

Bran,  y  ton  120  50   @  21  50 

Middlings   25  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  50  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   24  50  @  24  50 

Cornmeal   30  00   @  31  00 

Cracked  Corn   3050  @  31  50 

Oilcake  Meal   @  

Seeds. 

Not  much  Alfalfa  in  stock  here,  and 
that  mostly  Utah  product,  with  demand 
rather  light.  Values  for  Yellow  Mustard 
are  ruling  steady,  offerings  being  by  no 
means  heavy;  quotations  for  the  Trieste 
variety  are  largely  nominal,  owing  to  the 
market  being  almost  bare  of  this  kind. 

Flax   ti  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   ®  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  @13* 

Canary   6*(3  6* 

Rape   1\®  25* 

Hemp   3*@— 

Timothy   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

There  are  no  heavy  offerings,  neither  is 
there  much  inquiry,  either  from  local  or 
outside  buyers.  Only  for  Water  White 
Extracted,  free  from  granulation,  can  the 
market  be  said  to  show  any  special  firm- 
ness. Comb  which  is  candied  or  broken 
is  difficult  to  place,  even  at  comparatively 
low  figures. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@  5* 

Extracted,  Amber    3\®  4X 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  ®  3* 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11*@12* 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  steady.  Stocks  here  are  of 
quite  moderate  proportions  and  mostly  in 
few  hands. 

Good  to  choice,  light      lb  29  @30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  choice  Beef  presents  a  toler- 
ably firm  tone,  there  being  no  excessive 
supplies  of  this  description.  The  lower 
grades  of  Beef  are  in  ample  stock,  demand 
for  same  not  being  active.  Veal  of  desir- 
able size  was  not  in  very  heavy  receipt 
and  in  fair  request  at  full  current  rates. 
In  quotable  values  for  Mutton  and  Lamb 
there  were  no  changes  developed,  demand 
being  fair  at  steady  prices.  Hogs  were  in 
only  moderate  supply,  and  sold  to  fair 
advantage,  going  mainly  to  consumers  of 
fresh  pork. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%.  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6>/4<&— 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5*@  6 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4%®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6*@7*c;  wethers   7  @  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  250  lbs   5'i®  5H 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   4H®  43£ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4H®  5 

Veal,  large,  »  ft   6*@  8 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   8  @  9 

Lamb,  »  ft   8*@  9* 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  in  prime  condition  are  in  good 
request  at  full  current  figures.  Pelts  are 
in  improved  demand  and  values  tending 
upward.  Tallow  is  going  outward  in  con- 
siderable quantity  at  quotably  unchanged 
prices. 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  is  quiet  throughout.  Grain 
Bags  are  not  being  urged  to  sale,  holders 
expecting  a  better  market  the  coming 
summer  than  was  experienced  the  past 
season. 

Bean  Bags  r  I  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton     6Vt®"% 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality  

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5J,<3 — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July .     6  (S>Gl, 

Wool  Sacks,  4- ft   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  3J»ft   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Market  for  most  kind  of  poultry  has 
favored  the  selling  interest  the  past  week. 
Large  and  fat  Hens,  spurless  young 
Roosters  and  choice  Fryers  were  in  par- 
ticularly good  request.  Broilers  were  in 
rather  heavy  supply  as  compared  with 
the  demand.  Turkeys  were  not  plentiful, 
but  inquiry  for  them  was  limited.  Ducks 
and  Geese  were  in  light  receipt,  and  for 
such  as  were  choice  the  prevailing  values 
were  well  maintained.  Inquiry  for  Old 
Pigeons  was  slow;  choice  Young  met 
with  ready  sale. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  *  ft  I  23  ®  25 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  $  ft   20  ®  22 

Turkeys,  live  hens  »  ft   20  @  22 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  &  5  50 

Hens,  large   5  50  @  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  60 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   550   ®  6  50 


Heavy  Steel  Cables 

tied  together  securely  with  steel  wire 
stays  in  uniform  meshes  make  the  sub- 
stantial, solid,  handsome 


ELLWOOD  FENCE 


SOiKOt 
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•  IMC* 

mikh 


It  Is  scientifically  correct  In  every  partic- 
ular.  No  waste  material,  no  weak  place 
anywhere— no  Foolishness.  ELLWOOD 
FENCE  is  all  fence.   It  does  its  duty  all 
the  time,  holds  stock  securely,  outlasts 
your  neighbor's  cheap  and  wobbly  ex- 
cuse for  a  fence,  and  is  guaranteed  to  you 
by  the  largest  and  financially  strongest 
concern  in  the  world  in  fence  manufac- 
turing.   There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  ELLWOOD  FENCE. 
There  is  every  reason  why  you  should. 
Ask  our  dealer  In  your  town  to  show  you 
ELLWOOD  FENCE. 
Get  our  free  booklet,  sent  70a  In  a  minute 
when  we  get  your  request.    It  tells  gome 
things  about  fence  and  fencing  for  all 
uurpoaee  that  you  will  be  glad  to  know. 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  155 
Chicago.  New  York,  Denver.  San  Franclaco 


Fryers   4  50  @  5  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  ®  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  50  ®  5  50 

Ducks,  large  young,  V  dozen   600  0700 

Geese,  *  pair   2  00  ®  2  50 

Goslings,  f,  pair   2  00  @  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  fi  dozen   100  <3  1  25 

Pigeons,  youns   2  00  ®  2  50 

Batter. 

Market  has  been  ruling  firmer  for 
fresh,  in  consequence  of  some  shipping 
demand,  mostly  from  coastwise  points. 
The  improvement  was  more  in  separator 
and  dairy  butter,  much  of  which  is  now 
showing  good  quality,  and  on  outside  ac- 
count is  given  the  preference  over  cream- 
ery product  held  at  higher  figures. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   24  <3>25 

Creamery,  firsts   22  @23 

Creamery,  seconds   21  @22 

Dairy,  select   22  @23 

Dairy,  firsts   20  (821 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @19 

Mixed  Store   12  @14 

Cheese. 

Stocks  of  flats  are  not  heavy,  nor  are 
many  required  to  satisfy  the  demand  at 
full  figures.  Young  Americas  are  in  fair 
supply  and  are  moving  slowly  at  quotably 
unchanged  values.  Eastern  markets  are 
quoted  firm  at  ]U@12Jc  for  good  to 
choice  stock. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   10*911* 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @10* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ©12* 

Eastern   12  @15 

Kgg». 

Market  has  shown  demoralized  condi- 
tion, receivers  endeavoring  to  avoid  accu- 
mulations and  buyers  not  caring  to  stock 
up  ahead,  as  is  invariably  the  case  when 
prices  are  on  the  down  grade.  At  the 
lower  figures  established  larger  quantities 
will  be  consumed,  and  this  will  tend  to 
check  in  the  immediate  future  any  further 
pronounced  breaks  in  values. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  30  ® — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  27  @29 

California,  good  to  choice  store   26  @28 

Eastern  firsts   23  @24 

Eastern  seconds   —  @— 

Vegetables. 

There  were  tolerably  heavy  receipts  of 
Green  Peas  for  this  time  of  year  and 
prices  declined.  Tomatoes  were  in  fair 
supply,  but  values  for  desirable  qualities 
were  maintained  close  to  figures  of  pre- 
vious week.  Mushrooms  were  in  liberal 
stock.  Onions  ruled  higher,  with  supplies 
mostly  in  second  hands.  Garlic  was 
scarce  and  stiffly  held. 

Beans,  Lima,  f>  ft   —  ®  .  — 

Beans,  String.  »  ft   8  ®  10 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   8  @  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. . .     50  @  60 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  V*   7  @  8 

Garlic,  »ft   7  ®  » 

Mushrooms,  f,  ft   8  (a)  15 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  »  ctl   2  40  @  2  65 

Peas,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  f,  ft   3  ®  6 

Peppers,  Green,  V  lb   6  O  8 

Rhubarb,  fl  box   —  @  — 

Summer  Squash,  Los  Aug.,  small  b'x     75  (S  85 

Tomatoes,  f>  box   75  ®  1  25 

None. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Arrivals  of  Burbanks  were  of  quite  fair 
proportions,  both  from  the  river  districts 
and  the  north,  but  they  represented  in  the 
main  previous  purchases  by  dealers.  De- 
sirable qualities  were  very  steadily  held, 
in  some  instances  an  advance  being  asked. 
There  was  considerable  inquiry  for  seed 
potatoes.    Sweets  were  in  good  supply 
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A  IN  IDEAL  HOME! 

A  Splendid  Investment  and  Bargain. 

The  well  known  Satsuma  Orchard  of  82  acres,  beautifully  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mokelumne 

»  ffi!  thot  LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  uspfoarn  ^  settle 

2  5  ACRES  IN  ALMONDS.  1 5  ACRES  IN  PEACHES. 

Q  ACRES  IN  APRICOTS.  5  ACRES  IN  BARTLETT  PEARS. 

.20  ACRES  IN  WINE  AND  TABLE  GRAPES.         5  ACRES  IN  PLUMS  AND  APPLES. 

The  TREES  and  VINES  are  In  SPLENDID  CONDITION  and  are  REGULAR  BEARERS. 
This  Orchard  is  also  famous  for  its  Immunity  from  frosts  ! 

A  NICE  DWELLING,  AMPLE  BARNS,  SHEDS,  FRUIT  HOUSES,  TRAYS,  BOXES,  TRUCKS 
THREE  SULPHUR  HOUSES,  HORSES,  PLOWS,  HARNESS,  and  all  accessories  of  a  well  estab 
lished  and  prosperous  orchard. 

THE  PROPERTY  IS  ALL  UNDER  THOROUGH  IRRIGATION,  having  its  own  Pumping  Plant. 
EASY  TERMS.    Address  M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO.,  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 
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MONARCH 
__  FENCES 

vji  greatest  weight  and  strength,  Spring  Steel  Wire,  double  galvanized, 
guarantees  protection  to  crops  or  stock.  Neatest  appearance  —  Longest 
Life— Cheapest.    The  only  reliable  and  satisfactory  fence  made — is  the 

U.  S.  FENCE. 


The  onlv  successful  wire  fence  manufactured  in  the  West.  Strictly  a 
California  enterprise.  Sold  to  FENCE  USERS  ONLY.  From  factory  to 
farm— cuts  out  dealer's  profits.  We  sell  strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  fence. 

Write  to  us  at  once  for  our  new  1906  Booklet.  "  FENCE  FACTS  FOR  FENCE 
USERS,"  and  sample  lock.    Both  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  PACIFIC  U.S.  FENCE  CO. 


ROOM  411, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


519  MISSION  STREET, 

CALIFORNIA. 


u.s 


u.s 


U.S.  ★  u.s 


We  build  and  install  PUMPING  PLANTS  to  go  with  them. 
ALL  SIZES  FROM  1  TO  100  H.  P. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  plant.   Information  free. 


BOYER  MACHINE  WORKS,  SLTSESSSSS: 


and  for  other  than  choicest  the  market 
was  weak. 


Early  Rose,  $  cental                       1  20  ©  1  35 

Salinas  Burbanks,  $  cental              1  00  @  1  50 

River  Burbanks,  $  cental                   65  ®  90 

River  Reds,  %S  cental                          65  @  75 

Oregon  Burbanks,  f»  cental              1  00  @  1  30 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  cental                   75  @  1  00 


Fresh  Fruits 

Apples  were  in  better  supply,  there 
being  fairly  liberal  receipts  from  the 
North.  While  the  market  presented  an 
easier  tone,  there  was  no  quotable  decline 
in  values.  Choice  to  select  were  in  good 
request,  and  for  some  very  fancy,  such  as 
high  grade  Spitzenberg  and  Newtown 
Pippins,  occasional  sales  were  made  in  a 
limited  way  at  slightly  higher  figures 
than  warranted  as  regular  quotations. 
Common  qualities  had  to  depend  for  cus- 
tom mainly  on  a  class  of  buyers  who  look 
more  to  price  than  to  quality,  necessitat- 
ing the  acceptance  of  rather  low  prices. 
Strawberries  were  in  too  light  receipt  to 
be  quotable  and  were  mostly  off  quality. 


Apples,  fancy,  $  50-box   1  50  @  1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fb.  bx.. .  100  @  125 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  box   75  @  100 

Apples,  Lady,  ^  box     @   

Persimmons,  $  regular  box     @   

Strawberries,  large,  $  chest     @   


Dried  Fruits. 

Stocks  are  showing  steady  reduction, 
and  market  in  the  main  is  in  healthy 
condition.  Peaches  are  particularly 
strong,  being  in  light  stock  for  this  date, 
and  holders  have  further  advanced  ask- 
ing prices.  Pears  of  high  grade  are  in- 
clining against  buyers.  Apricots  are  held 
with  confidence,  there  being  every  pros- 
pect that  remaining  supplies  will  be  ab- 
sorbed during  the  Spring  and  early  Sum- 
mer at  present  prices  or  better  values. 
Apples  appear  to  have  touched  bedrock, 
owing  to  improved  conditions  East  for 
this  fruit.  Prunes  of  medium  sizes  are  in 
fair  supply,  but  they  are  being  steadily 
held,  as  there  are  few  of  any  other  kind. 
The  steamer  Sierra,  sailing  Saturday  last, 
carried  03,300  lbs.  dried  fruit,  exclusive  of 
Raisins,  for  Australasia,  largely  for  New 
Zealand,  and  including  20,600  lbs.  Prunes, 
15,000  lbs.  Apricots,  12,400  lbs.  Apples. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 


choice   4  @  4yt 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  554®  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @ll^ 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f>  lb          7H@  %% 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Figs,  10-fb  box,  1-fb  cartons  65  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7V4@  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8^@10 

Pears,  standard,  ^  B>   6y2@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  ®wy2 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5V4@  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (5)  8% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6H@  7i4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 


Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  lY,®\%c;  40-50s,  4@4wc; 
50-60s,  2K@2?£c;  60-70s,  2@2Vic;  70-80s,  13£@2c  ; 
80-908,  lK@15£o;  BO-lOOs,  l@lHo  \  small,  %®lo. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 


Apples,  sliced   3H@  *H 

Apples,  quartered   3V4@ 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2H 

Figs,  Black   2H@  4 


Raisins. 

Movement  is  of  fair  proportions.  Values 
are  without  quotable  change,  but  for 
high-grade  raisins  the  market  is  firm. 
Stocks  of  4-crown  Muscatel  are  light  and 
are  likely  to  rule  higher  before  the  sea- 
son closes.  The  steamer  Sierra,  sailing 
the  14th  inst.,  carried  57,200  pounds  rai- 
sins for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 


London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-lb  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-lb  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20- fb  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-ib  box  .2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3^@3V4c 

3-  Crown  Standard  35£@4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  i%@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   — @4V4c 

Seedless  Sultanas   —  @3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  -4^@43^c 


Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5H@8  c 
Citrus  Fruits. 

Demand  for  Oranges  has  not  been  very 
active,  although  prospects  are  good  for 
increased  inquiry  soon.  Navels  were  in 
fairly  liberal  supply,  mainly  of  the  higher 
grades,  the  proportion  of  standards  con- 
tinuing light.  Some  very  choice  Tan- 
gerines were  on  the  market  from  Butte 
county  and  were  held  at  top  figures. 
Lemons  were  in  sufficient  supply  for  the 
demand,  and  only  for  choice  to  select 
were  current  values  well  sustained.  Limes 
were  in  reduced  stock  and  were  more 
firmly  held. 


Oranges,  Navels,      box   1  25  @2  00 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  $  box   75  @1  00 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  75  @1  00 

Oranges,  Japanese  Mandarins,  $  box.  75  @1  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box   2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  V  box   1  25  @2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  50  @5  00 


Nuts. 

Business  in  Almonds  is  mostly  of  a  light 
jobbing  character  and  at  generally  un- 
changed rates.  Market  is  about  bare  of 
straight  carloads,  but  there  are  numerous 
small  lots  offering.  Some  Walnuts  are 
offering   at   11c  at  Southern  primary 


Tuttle's  Elixir 

$100.00  REWARD. 

JJ^S^     Cures  all  species  of  lameness, 

jt^^^ffljft        cords,  thrush,  etc.,  in  horses. 

I  Bllr%  Equally  good  for  internal 
^J^HB^Jjk  use  in  colic,  distemper, foun- 
wKL^&WrjBT    der,  pneumonia,  etc.  Satis- 

^|]hI&   faction  guaranteed  or  money 
Hb^E3^3HB  refunded.  Used  and  endorsed 
by  Adams  Express  Company. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
rUTTLE'8  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.    Kills  pain  instantly.    Our  100-page 
book,  "Veterinary  Experience,"  Free. 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO.,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 

Mack  Si  Co.,  Agents,  18-15  Fremont  St.,  San  FrsncUco,  Cal. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs.  Tutele" 's  only is  genuine.  Avoid 
alt  blisters:  they  are  only  temporary  rttief. 


points  for  No.  1  soft  shell,  being  a  decline 
from  recent  asking  figures. 


Chestnuts,  Italian,  $  fb   7  @  9 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  <a>17 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   6  @  7 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  II  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 


Wine. 

Market  for  dry  wines  continues  firm, 
with  last  vintage  quotable  at  14@17c.  per 
gallon  for  fairly  good  to  choice,  and  selec- 
tions held  higher.  Some  1904  wine  which 
was  recently  offered  at  17c,  city  delivery, 
is  not  now  obtainable  for  less  than  17£c. 
interior  delivery.  Sweet  wine  market  is 
quiet  and  easy  at  25c.  per  gallon  delivered 
at  wineries.  The  steamer  Acapulco,  sail- 
ing 14th  inst.,  carried  82,764  gallons  and 
29  cases,  including  81,-386  gallons  for  New 
York.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco 
last  week  were  403,000  gallons,  and  for 
preceding  week  were  260,400  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1904. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

66,169 

2,740  381 

3,293,703 

18,377 

1,930,504 

1,465,591 

43,547 

2,376,089 

4,435,839 

Oats,  ctls  

.  20,863 

645,417 

673,402 

2,214 

120,373 

91,617 

1,533 

38,002 

34,613 

7,416 

433,735 

534,946 

36,074 

749,893 

774,722 

1,200 

85,197 

101,928 

Hay,  tons  

3,302 

110,252 

110,346 

Wool,  bales  

162 

39,598 

34,536 

1,829 

33,689 

27,234 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1904. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sk  

56,252 

2,001,872 

2,249,444 

Wheat,  ctls  

457 

661,042 

704,096 

Barley,  ctls  

15,553 

1,494,692 

3,535,990 

84 

47,772 

15,000 

Corn,  ctls  

4,192 

63,793 

11,293 

425 

38,226 

22,399 

5,461 

125,845 

100,703 

Wool,  lbs  

830,690 

1,767,359 

150 

272,(170 

460,589 

,,.  '  2 

1,445 

3,704 

2,679 

59,444 

60,094 

Shipment  of  Jerseys  to  the  Coast. 


The  cattle  breeding  operations  of  the 
estate  of  W.  S.  Ladd  form  an  important 
chapter  in  the  live  stock  improvement  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  Of  the  Jerseys  in  the 
dairy  demonstration  at  St.  Louis,  three 
of  the  five  cows  which  won  the  first  prize 
for  the  best  performance  of  a  group  of 
five  belonged  to  the  Ladd  estate.  These 
three  cows  were  last  week  shipped  to 
Oregon,  along  with  the  two  that  stood  in 
their  company  in  the  group  of  five.  In 
the  order  of  their  relative  standing,  they 
are  Loretta  D,  Diploma's  Brown  Lassie, 
Eurybia,  Dorinda  Darling  and  Prize  May's 
Duchess  2nd.  Years  ago  Messrs.  Richard- 
son selected  for  the  Ladd  estate  quite  a 
number  of  Jerseys  of  combination  blood, 
which  proved  so  satisfactory  that  Mr. 
Ladd  requested  them  to  secure  for  him 
several  more  representatives  of  this  potent 
strain,  to  be  shipped  West  with  the  cows 
from  the  St.  Louis  test.  Nine  choice 
cows,  chiefly  of  this  line  of  breeding,  were 
bought  and  all  were  assembled  at  Orford- 
ville,  Wis.,  and  shipped  by  express  from 
that  place  last  week.  They  were  selected 
by  J.  J .  Richardson,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  which  carried  the  Columbian 
and  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  tests 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion  for  the  Jer- 
seys.    

Killed  a  Big  Hawk. — New  Era:  A 
hawk  measuring  4  feet  6  inches  from  tip 
to  tip  was  killed  one  day  this  week  on  the 
Booker  ranch,  Blanket  creek,  by  Clinton 
Rablen,  who  is  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 
For  many  years  the  hawk  had  carried  on 
his  work  of  destruction  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and,   though  many  efforts  were 


made  to  kill  him,  it  remained  for  young 
Mr.  Rablen  to  succeed  in  doing  this. 


"The  Little  Weather  Cock" 

Is  the  appropriate  name  that  G.  H.  Stahl 
has  given  to  an  interesting  little  novelty 
which  he  will  send  free  to  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers. It  is  a  saucy  looking  little 
rooster,  so  dressed  that  the  color  of  its 
clothes  foretells  the  weather — dry,  wet  or 
changing.  Mr.  Stahl  will  send  one  free 
to  any  of  our  subscribers  who  will  write 
to  him  for  it,  enclosing  6  cents  for  postage 
and  packing  and  mentioning  this  paper. 
He  will  also  send  one  of  his  illustrated 
catalogues  of  the  Excelsior  incubators  and 
the  wooden  hens,  which  he  has  manufac- 
tured for  twenty  years.  Address  George 
H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111. 

Tests  on  foreign  and  Nevada  sulphur 
for  agricultural  and  horticultural  use 
made  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  California 
July  28,  1904,  show  that  the  Crown 
Sublime  brand  had  the  highest  percentage 
of  any  of  the  five  brands  so  tested — 
99.89%-  The  Nevada  Sulphur  Co.  re- 
ceived first  prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition. 


Good  Prices  for  Nuts. — Anaheim 
Gazette:  The  Santa  Ana  Valley  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  has  shipped  from  its 
packing  house  a  total  of  1,275,129  pounds 
of  English  walnuts,  amounting  to  sixty- 
eight  standard  cars.  Of  this  amount 
1,098,567  pounds  have  been  first  grade 
soft-shells,  105,999  pounds  second  grade 
soft-shells,  59,650  pounds  first  grade  hard- 
shells,  and  11,922  pounds  second  grade 
hard-shells.  There  yet  remains  un- 
shipped a  quantity  of  culls,  which  will  be 
sent  out  later  in  the  season.  For  the  nuts 
thus  far  shipped  there  has  been  returned 
to  the  growers  as  net  proceeds  $130,689.88, 
after  deducting  all  packing  house  ex- 


penses. Last  year  the  output  of  the  as- 
sociation was  about  420  tons,  giving  an 
increase  for  this  year  of  approximately 
260  tons,  due  to  the  increased  acreage 
brought  into  bearing  and  the  larger  crop 
of  the  former  acreage.  The  association 
output  represents  about  50%  of  the  crop 
of  the  Santa  Ana  district,  so  that  the 
total  crop  in  this  end  of  the  county  is 
nearly  1400  tons.  An  almost  equal  quan- 
tity is  grown  in  the  Fullerton  district  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  sev- 
eral carloads  at  Capistrano,  so  that  the 
whole  crop  of  walnuts  for  the  county  ap- 
proaches 6,000,000  pounds,  and  brings  an 
approximate  net  return  to  the  growers 
of  $600,000. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 


3V4  —      —  &  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FOR  Snow's  Grafting  Wax. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE  I 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Dehorning  Methods. 

To  the  Editor:— I  was  about  to  ask 
you  some  time  ago  for  information  on 
dehorning  cattle,  when  some  one  got 
ahead  of  me  and  you  told  him  all  had  been 
said  that  could  be,  and  all  there  was  to 
it  was  to  take  them  off  short  up. 
Now,  I  had  for  years,  whenever  I  had 
an  extra  bad  cow  about  hooking  the 
other  cattle,  etc.,  sawn  her  horns  off 
about  an  inch  from  the  head.  And, 
like  pulling  a  tooth,  it  never  seemed  to 
pain  them  for  a  second  after  removal. 
But,  now,  I  had  a  band  of  cows  and  got 
an  expert  and  he  took  them  off  with 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  hide. 
This  is  the  way  everybody  says  to  do 
it,  but  I  think  it's  a  case  where 
"everybody"  is  mistaken,  and  not  all 
has  been  said  that  can  be  said,  for  the 
hide  seemed  to  draw  back  until  bad 
sores  resulted.  For  weeks  the  cows 
were  frights  and  their  heads  were  so 
sore  that  if  they  got  the  least  jar 
they  stood  all  of  a  quiver  in  the  most 
intense  pain.  They  were  very  careful 
not  to  run  against  each  other  so  as  to 
iret  a  jar,  and  after  about  six  weeks 
one  died,  I  think  from  the  constant 
pain. 

When  cut  off  so  close,  the  horns  are 
hollow  and  sometimes  one  can  see  clear 
through  and  out  at  the  other  horn. 
This  space  soon  fills  with  water  and 
runs  for  weeks.  And  when  cows  are 
throwing  their  heads  on  account  of 
flies,  it  gives  them  intense  pain,  and 
standing  near  them  one  is  liable  to  get 
spattered  with  the  awful  running  from 
the  horns.  While  if  they  are  sawed  off 
just  outside  the  hair,  the  horn  is  solid 
clear  through  and  does  not  bleed  so 
much,  there  is  little  or  no  running  and, 
I  guess,  no  danger  from  flies.  At 
present  I  have  some  more  to  dehorn, 
andiwant  it  done  the  best  way  possible. 
I  do  not  like  to  set  up  my  very  limited 
experience  against  everybody's,  and  so 
write  to  learn  if  any  different  con- 
clusions have  been  reached.  It  seems 
to  me  they  should  be  taken  off  just  far 
enough  from  the  head  not  to  open  into 
the  hollow.— H.  E.  Dye,  Visalia. 

You  are  right,  and  nearly  everyone 
we  know  operates  as  you  prefer.  The 
horn  should  be  sawn  off  close  down  to 
the  skin,  not  below  or  into  the  skin. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  leave  a  stub  of 
the  horn,  because  the  animal  is  still 
armed  for  trouble  and  it  looks  bad 
also.  Cut  close  to  the  skin,  but  not 
into  nor  under. 


THE  VINEYARD. 

Suggestions  on  the  California  Vine 
Disease. 


To  the  Editor:— Thinking  that  per- 
haps the  California  disease  enters  the 
vine  through  the  wounds  resulting  from 
pruning,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
paint  such  wounds  with  some  disinfect- 
ant, such  as  a  thick  whitewash,  with 
perhaps  some  carbolic  acid  and  blue- 
stone,  put  on  with  a  brush?  This  would 
be  something  cheap,  easily  applied  and 
well  worth  trying.  I  have  induced  a 
number  of  growers  in  this  county  to  try 
the  experiment  and  report  to  me  next 
winter,  and  hope  that  some  of  your 
readers  will  try  it  and  report  through 
your  paper. 

I  think  that  most  growers  prune  too 
early—  in  fact,  they  have  to  do  so  in 
order  to  plow.  I  have  noticed  that  all 
of  those  who  prune  early  have  the  dis- 
ease, and  those  who  prune  late  have 
not,  including  myself.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  bleeding  of  the  vine  prepares 
for  the  entrance  of  the  germ.  Let  any 
grower  select  a  few  rows  and  try  the 
experiment — prune  early  and  disinfect 
right  after  the  pruning.  Try  this  on 
vines  that  are  fairly  healthy,  or,  better 
still,  on  voung  vines  in  an  infected  dis- 
trict.    *  J-  G.  Grundel. 

Alma,  Santa  Clara  county. 


Lamp-chim- 
neys that  break 
are  not 

Macbeth's. 


If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?    Write  me. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


S  A  /VY  SON 

Oil    Engines  and 
Centrifugal  Pumps 


Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
32ZB  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

It  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges- 


J  ~<f^?±£\ To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  »6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Gal.  4  Washington,  D.  C. 


UBILEE  INCUBATORS 

1h~e  Jubilees  are  the  business  incubators 
jor  business  pou/frymetz;  u<5ed  by  big 
business  plants;  made  in  business 
sizes;  and  guaranteed  fo  giVe 
business  results 

so  eggs  to  soo  eggs  In  capacity,  il2.  OO  . 
to 'so.  00/"  price  Hot-  water-  pipe  principle; 
automatic  moisture  sys/ent.  per/w 
ventilation  Our  new  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  mailed  free  youneecfitif you 
nave  poultry      '        '  7 ' 

We  wholesale  andrefei/a// '  pou/tryaupp/iee.  ?£ 
especial  Supply Catalogue is necessary  yours fbr/fie  asking 


JUBILEE  INCUBATOP  CO.-5I7  32^  8X  Oakland.  Cal. 


POWDERED  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

BEST  GRADES  FOR  TREE  WASH  AND  PRUNE  DIP. 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  ANY  QUANTITIES. 
Agents:    F\    W.    BR/\UIN    CO.,        (G  Dept.) 
18-20  SPEAR  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JpRAYANDWHITEWASH  PUMPS 0F  ALL  KINDS 
f  aROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

*  V&M  EASY  TO  OPERATE  ^ 

offl  Standard  spray  Pump  | 

tKlM  MAS  NO  COMPETITOR  :V  fi  H 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man'fact'rs, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER. 


fHPAD  DATCC  California,  Washington, 
UIlCAr  K/\  I  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
bold  goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
Q  17  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


HASNO COMPETITOR  ffe^Ml 

|%WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  ^^M^SSrf  91 
^3  OT  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING  Im^^Wi 
\  IGOODS-H0SE-N0ZZLES  ETC.    $  \W§ 

J  I  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  MAILED  FREE.    -    «-J_lr/'  \W\\) 

/00DIN  &LITTLE  312-314 MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRAN 


CO,  CAT. 


GREENBANK 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 

BEST  TREK  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'stons  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Uutte  County,  California 


Also  Fruit  Growers 


Ranchmen 


who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO,, 
601-2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LAROBST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 

BEGAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delay9. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Francisco  may,  whtre  they  so  desire 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
thirty  years'  continuous,  successful 
experience.  „  , 
A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press.  ,   

are  nave  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  sln<  e  187i.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glvs 
opinions  as  to  infringements.  <r  the  MOM  « va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  a,nd  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc..  f  rt 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guid« 
sent  free  on  application. 


First . 


Second . 


Third . 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  Bred  Families.  Work  herd. 
90%winners  at  State  and  County  Pairs,  show  ring, 
and  every  butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  No 
reservations.  Stock  near  S.  P.  P.  H.  Burke,  30 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS — Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howa'd  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles*  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes.  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  hulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  12.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego.Cal 

PIGEONS— 2000  pure  Homers,  in  lots  to  suit.  F.H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs-Ed.  Hart,  Clements. 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


WHITE  MINORCA S,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg 
horns.  World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wvandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERK  SHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

UEO,  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


*,  ouo  aacrameriLO  ot.,  aau  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $3.00  and  S5.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ot  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.    Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
\  Some  FINE  COCKERELS  at  $3  each.    Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F.  H.  FISHER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  *®-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      ffloderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


Blacklegine 


BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEURVaCCINeCo  saKancisco 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

^MttftMANUPACTURBD    n  T  SS— «l 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


PREVENTED 
AND  CURED. 


HOG  CHOLERA,  SWINE  PLAGUE, 

SINODDY'S  Hog  Cholera  Specific, 

Manufactured  Only  at  McK«nzie.  Tennessee,  by  THE  SNODDY  MEDICINE  COMPANY, 

The  same  old  company,  at  the  same  old  stand,  furnishing  the  same  OLD  RELIABLE  REMEDY. 
 Price!    %-lfc>    box,    SO    cts;    1  Va  - 1  fc>    box    for    *  1  .OO   


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORETTA  L\,  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Doiinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Herkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.    Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W  S  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting;  t«o 
settings  82.50;  $6  00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


CHICKS! 
CHICKS! 


EGGS! 
EGGS! 


Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatfhed.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


EarLabels 

lor  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  Irom 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen'* 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 
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80  For 
200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect  in  construction  and 
fiction.  Hatchei  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

OEO,  H.  STAHL,  Qulncy,  III 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Ff  wls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    Vre  guarantee  j  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Rest  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31,  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIVE  HEAD  FINE  ROAN  BULLS  FROM  FIRST 
PREMIUM  AND  SWEEPSTAKES  DAIRY 
DURHAM  COWS. 

Princess  Duke  at  Head  of  Herd.  Best  Dual  Pur- 
pose Cattle  in  the  World.  From  ten  to  eighteen 
months  old.       JAS.  W.  McCORD,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Phone  Red  123. 


More  and  Stronger  Chicks 


can  be  hatchedi 


the  Standard 


CYPHERS 

INCUBATORS 

thmlnany  other,  or  your  money  lurk.  Peridyoiir 
name  and  the  ruMressca  of  twofriendu  who  keep  poul- 
try, for  Free  Copy  o  fcomplete  CbUIor  an<l  I'oultry- 
men's  Guide,  212  paces  (Sill)  6'K)  I  lluatrationa. 
Mention  this  paper,  adilrexslnc  nearest  nffree. 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  ban  Francisco. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

Bv  la  _  _ 


Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 


Adjusted  to  any  plow  beam,  wood 
or  steel,  they  balance  the  plow  so 
that:  The  draft  is  reduced  on  the 
horses,  'i  he  plowman  does  not  have 
to  hold  the  handles.  Weeds  and  tail's 
grass  turned  completely  under.  They  reprulate  evenly, 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  The  boy  can  plow  with  ease 

WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY. 

A  Bellefonraine,  Ohio,  farmer  writes :— "More  than 
satisfied.  Did't  have  to  cuss  when  plowing."  ''Wouldn't 
take  820.00  for  mine."—  Wm.  Norman,  Sebrintr,  Pa.  "My 
nine-year-old  boy  takes  a  man's  place." — II.  N.  Evans, 
Lompoc.  Cal.  "Gives  satisfaction  in  any  kind  of 
ground." — H.  D.  Al  len.  Broken  Straw,  N.  Y.  "Certainly 
a  man-saver." — J.  W.  Lindsay,  Oxford,  Pa. 

We  have  scores  of  testimonials  like  these.  Special 
term*  to  agent*.    Write  for  booklet  today.  • 

W0  *DER  PLOW  CO.,  312  Factory  St.  St.  Clair.  Mich. 

F.  W.  SMITH,  Agent, 

CAMPBELL,  CAL. 


4£L 

Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3)4-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
BOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


When  to  Suspect 
Brights  Disease. 

Here  are  the  commonest  symptoms: 

Weakness  or  loss  of  weight:  puffy 
ankles,  hands  or  eye  -  lids;  Kidney 
trouble  after  the  third  month;  urine 
may  show  sediment;  failing  vision; 
drowsiness.  Any  one  of  these  should 
make  you  suspicious. 

The  deaths  due  to  kidney  trouble 
(technically  known  to  physicians  as 
Brights  Disease)  have  attained  fright- 
ful proportions,  now  amounting  to  over 
140,000  deaths  annually.  The  last  cen- 
sus showns  that  the  deaths  have  nearly 
doubled  since  1890. 

The  Denver  Medical  Times  quotes 
Dr.  Loomis,  the  famous  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital authority,  as  saying  that  he  be- 
lieves from  hundreds  of  autopsies  that 
nine-tenths  of  men  and  women  over 
forty  have  Brights  Disease  in  some 
form.  It  is  our  national  scourge. 
People  must  realize  that  kidney  trouble 
(to  be  more  accurate — Brights  disease) 
is  a  serious  thing. 

If  you  have  any  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, you  owe  it  to  your  family  to  start 
at  once  on  Fulton's  Renal  Compound 
for  Brights  Disease,  the  only  cure  in 
the  known  world.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  street,  San 
|  Francisco. 
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THE  GARDEN. 


Ducks  and  Snails. 


To  the  Editor  : — As  each  succeeding 
season  brings  on  a  crop  of  inquirers  as 
to  methods  of  combating  the  slug  or 
snail  nuisance,  and  as  I  never  yet  saw 
in  print  a  method  that  seemed  to  me 
both  practical  and  reliable,  I  will  give 
my  experience  in  dealing  with  these 
unwelcome  pests. 

While  living  near  Ferndale  about 
eighteen  years  ago  we  bought  a  trio  of 
mallard  ducks.  It  was  early  observed 
that  these  ducks  had  an  unlimited 
capacity  for  snails  or  slugs.  Eighty- 
seven  ducks  were  reared  early  in  the 
summer  and  they  all  inherited  that 
peculiar  taste  for  slugs,  and  before 
autumn  they  must  have  eaten  close 
onto  a  million  slugs  for  they  almost 
lived  on  them. 

My  experience  with  the  duck  is  that 
as  long  as  they  can  find  a  slug  they  will 
not  molest  anything  else.  One  or  two 
pet  ducks  for  slug  hunters  are  as 
handy,  expert  and  useful  in  dealing 
with  the  slug  nuisance  in  the  garden  as 
is  a  cat  in  keeping  the  premises  free  of 
mice.  I  prefer  the  mallard  to  the 
clumsy  Pekin  for  this  purpose,  for  they 
can  get  around  much  better.  In  using 
them  among  the  flowers  or  other  grow- 
ing garden  a  quarter  of  an  hour  early 
in  the  morning  is  quite  sufficient,  just 
so  that  they  can  make  the  round  of  the 
garden.  With  a  little  patience  and 
training  for  use  in  a  family  garden,  it 
is  surprising  to  see  how  expert  they 
become  at  finding  slugs. 

A  person  may  hunt  slugs  with  a  lan- 
tern or  stick  them  in  the  back  with  a 
sharp  stick.  He  may  also  be  his  own 
cat  and  catch  his  own  mice,  but  it  is 
uphill  work.  Give  me  ducks  and  cats; 
they  are  both  specialists  and  onto  their 
job.  Albert  F.  Etter. 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  county,  Cal. 

We  can  affirm  the  foregoing.  Expe- 
rience covering  twenty-five  years  con- 
vinces us  that  Mr.  Etter  has  not 
overrated  the  duck.  Young  chickens 
with  a  cooped  hen  are  also  good,  but 
ducks  are  better. 


PLANT  THE 

Lob  Ingir 

SMYRNA  FIG. 

This  is  (he  best  type  for  drying  purposes. 
We  sell  good  3-5  ft.  trees  at  $15  per  100. 
Capri g  Fi  j  trees  at  same  price. 


CORNING,  CAL. 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 


Choice 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 

NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  ■  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,  j*  j*.*  j*  CALIFORNIA. 

GUM  TREES 

In  Variety. 

TRANSPLANTED   IN  BOXES. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES, 
stating  quantity  wanted. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


Rooted  Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings 
in  Quantity. 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 

MAXWELL'S  NURSERIES,  Napa,  Cal. 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY. 

THOS.  S.  Ill  ANK,  Prop. 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ALL 
THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  Etc 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Prices  on  Application. 


FOR  SALE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 

Also,  DRY  OREGON  MOSS,  IN  BALES. 

Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


Orange  id  Lew  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 
CARNATION  Plants. 

The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Phllippi  Bros.,  Props 


ROCKLIN,  CAL 


Analy  Nurseries 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

X.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor, 
SEVASTOPOL,  CAL. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  0.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

 A  FINE  STOCK  OF  

Loganberry,  Mammoth  and  Himalaya 
Giant  Blackberry  Tips* 

Also,  Apple  Trees  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 

Write  for  Price  List  to 
R.  P.  EACHUS,        LAKEPORT,  CAL. 

FRUIT  TREES  and 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

Australian  Rye  Grass.  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower 
SEEDS! 

(Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co.j 
THOS.  H  EH  ERIN,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 

552  Battery  St.  (P.  O.  Box  205W)  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


MERCED  NURSERY 

(Established  1888.) 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Surplus  of  Muir  Peach  Trees  and 
Rooted  Grape  Vines. 

Cuttings  made  from  best  vineyards  in  Fresno 
county— in  any  quantity.  Contracts  made  now  for 
vines  grafted  on  Resistant  Roots  for  1906  delivery. 

SDeCirll  E*4™  Fine  $eei  ^  California  Fan  Palms. 

r  For  Sale— Any  Quantity. 


W.  T.  KIRKMAN  &  SON, 

/VIERCED,  CrtL. 

GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


P 


HARDY  VINES  from 


INSURE  VINEYARD  SUCCESS. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 
Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless 
Rooted  Vines  that  Grow. 
Also  the  MUIR  PEACH  TREE. 

All  varieties  of  Trees  and  Vines  on  hand. 
Send  for  prices  to 

FOWLER  NURSERY  CO., 
Fred  Nelson,  Prop.  FOWLER,  CAL. 

TREES! 

80.000  APPLE  TREES  In  43  Varieties;  »6 
per  lOO;  »5fi  per  lOOO.  3*4  to  5  ft.  Extra  well 
rooted  Clean.  Grafted  on  whole  roots  and  free 
from  all  pests.  Also  an  extra  tine  stock  of  Peaches, 
Prunes,  Pears  and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Write  for  price  list.       A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER, 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

10  0,000 

Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  if  ordered  in  the  next  30  days. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  be  first  class.  Write 
for  prices.    F.  P.  BALDOSSER,  Covina,  Cal. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORANGEAND LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigMiing. 
harvesting  therrop.  and  ail 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 


Established  1876. 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 


Fruit  Trees, 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 


SPECIflLTV 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 


SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


GRAPE  CUTTINGS. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  producing  CUTTINGS  for 
rooting  or  grafting  of  the  following  varieties: 

Cornichon  Black  Ferrara  At  cante  Bouschet 

Tokay  Isabella  Regla  Cabernet  Franc 

Muscat  Zintandel  Petite  Bouschet 

Black  Burgundy  Mondeuse 

Rupestris  St.  George  Cuttings  and  Rooted  Vines. 

Price*  on  Application.     Special  Price*  to  Xareeries. 
MRS.  G  R.  UPHAM,  Martinez,  Cal. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 


TRUMBULL    8c  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICK50N. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications, 
n.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVin.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Eto. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannlcg     Crystallizing  and 

  Drying. 

XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


TREES 


ORANGE. 
Everything 


OLIVE. 
Fruit  Tree 


FIG. 

Line. 


Grapevines. 

Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grapes  on  their  own  roots 
and  grafted  on  phylloxera  resistant  roots. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Grape  Vines  in  the 
State;  1,000,000  Resistant  Vines  alone,  consisting  of 
such  varieties  as  Rupestris  St.  George,  Riparia 
Gloire  de  Montpellier,  Riparia  Rupestris  3309.  3306, 
and  101-14.  Also  twenty  other  standard  varieties, 
recommended  by  the  leading  viticulturists  in 
Prance,  as  stocks. 

We  have  200,000  Grafted  Vines  of  the  leading 
standard  Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  varieties. 

We  are  prepared  to  graft  to  order  for  delivery 
season  of  1906  and  1907,  quantities  of  from  one  to 
fifty  thousand. 

CalimyrnaFig 

(The  Genuine  Smyrna  Fig 
of  Commerce). 


The  only  Fig  that  is  at  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  has 
proven  a  grand  success  in 
California,  and  orchard  Is  ts 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant  a 
liberal  acreage. 

Remember,  we  have  the 
only  Genuine  Calimyrna 
Figs,  and  the  only  bearing 
orchard  of  this  variety  in  the 
UNITED  STATES.  Be  sure 
this  seal  ison  yourCalimyrna 
Figs. 


Orange  Trees. 

The  most  complete  stock  in  the  State.  Grown  in 
the  famous  thermal  belt  near  Exeter,  Tulare 
county.  We  are  selling  agents  for  the  Roeding  & 
Wood  Nursery  Co.  If  you  want  Orange.  Lemon, 
Pomelos,  Lime,  Citrons,  communicate  with  us  be- 
fore buying. 

Fruit  Trees. 

Our  stock  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of 
Peaches,  Apricots,  etc.,  Is  the  most  complete  and 
varied  in  the  State. 

Ornamental  Stock. 


We  are  headquar- 
ters for  Umbrella 
Trees,  Poplars,  and 
the  famous  Oriental 
Plane  Tree  of  Europe. 

If  you  want  Roses, 
Palms,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  or  anything 
else  for  the  Orchard 
and  Garden,  write  vis 
first  before  placing 
your  orders. 

Our  Large  Illustrated 
Nursery  Catalog  mailed 
to  any  address  tor  5c. 

We  also  issue  a  Catalog  in  the  Spanish 


arr"uage 


F 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000. 


mm 


GEO. 


P.  O.  Box  18 


C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co 

DAQPC  Two-year-old  field  grown,  consisting 
KvoCu.   0f  more  than  300  choice  varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Collection  of 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphne,  and 
other  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

Cypress,  Pines,  Gum  Trees, 

IN  BOXES,  TRANSPLANTED. 
Send  for  Catalogue 


Orange  Tree  Planting 

Placer  County  Improved  Washington  Navels,  four 
years  old,  two  years  from  bud.  Warranted  best. 
1st  Prizes  from  all  Exhibitions.  Largest  navel 
orange  nurseries  in  the  State.  Reduced  prices  for 
iooo  tree  orders.  Send  for  printed  information. 
.J.  Parker  Whitney,  Rockhn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal 


CHICO  NURSERY 

..COMPANY.. 


PROPAGATORS  OF  THE 


SIERRA  BEAUTY  APPLE. 

Contracts  Made  Now  for  Grafted  Grape  Vines* 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


CHICO,  CAL. 


TREES 


F'ruit  and 
Ornamental 
Deciduous  etrid 
Evergreen. 


We  have  the  largest  stock  and  assortment  on  the 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  EVERYTHING 

For  Commercial  Orchards  and  Home  Beautifying. 


8END  FOR  1904-1905  CATALOGUE. 


California  Nursery  Co., 

NI 


LES, 
CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1889. 


320  ACRES. 


We  have  been  pleasing  our  Customers  for  16  Years. 

Fruit  Trees  \  Grape  Vines. 

We  Grow  and  Have  for  Sale  all  Commercial  Varieties  in  Quantities. 

If  You  Are  Looking  for  THRIFTY.  WELL-GROWN  STOCK  Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying.    We  Will  Save  You  Money  on  Your  Purchases. 
CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Address 

The  Fresno  Nurseries, 

R.  H.  WILSON,  Prop. 

Fresno,  California. 


WASHINGTON  NAVEL  TREES. 

TRUE  TO  NAME. 


A.  DODD, 


Shorb,  California. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:in: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  "WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits.'1 


A  MANUAL  OP  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 

COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  PULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California. 

Artlcbokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Vegetable  Growing. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Garden  Irrigation. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Garden  Drainage  In  California. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Cultivation. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Fertilization. 

Cuoumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement.  Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

The  Planting  Season. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Propagation. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Asparagus 

Onion  Family. 
Peas. 

Weeds  In  California. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Potash  as  Nece  ssaryasRain 


The  quality  and  uiantity  of  the 
crops  depend  on  a  sufficiency  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Fertilizers  which  are 
low  in  Potash  will  never  produce 
satisfactory  results. 

Every  farmer  should  be  familiar  with  the 
proper  proportions  of  ingredients  that  go  to 
make  the  best  fertilizers  for  every  kind  of 
crop.  We  have  published  a  series  of  books, 
containing  the  latest  researches  on  this  all- 
important  subject,  which  we  will  send  free 
if  you  ask.  Write  now  while  you  think  of 
it  to  the 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
98  NiMwau  Street,        New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  you  want  to  get  the 


your  ground, 

you  can't  afford  SlfiiBS'SS^ 

•■  plant  anything  out  + 


FERRYS 


—the  standard  after  49  years 
test.   They  always  produce 
the  largest  and  surest 
crops.  All  dealers  sell 
them.   Our  1005 
Seed  Annual 
free  on  request 
).  M.  Ferry  &  Co. 
DETROIT,  MICH 


Placer  Nurseries, 

TREES. 


CLEAN,  * 
THRIFTY,  jt 
Well  =  Rooted 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO., 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 
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Eight  Head  of  Large,  Sound 
Young  Horses. 

All  five  years  old.  Thoroughly  broken.  Accustomed  to  steam 
and  electric  cars,  also  automobiles.  Suitable  for  single  coupe, 
heavy  carriage,  express  or  delivery  work,  according  to  size  and 
weight.  Bred  on  the  Llano  Seco  Rancho,  Chico,  Butte  county, 
Cal.,  by  the  Prize  Winning  Imported  German  Coach  Horse 

"  SOCRATES." 


These  horses  are  as  follows: 

One  Pair  Black  Gelding,  16.2 '2  hands;  weight  2900  pounds 

(This  pair  especially  suitable  for  hearse.) 

One  Black  Gelding,  16.3%  hands;  weight  ;  ;  1500  pounds 

One  Chestnut  Gelding,  16.3 1  <  hands;  weight  ;        1400  pounds 

One  Bay  Mare,  16.1  hands;  weight  1400  pounds 

One  Bay  Mare,  16.2  hands;  weight  1350  pounds 

One  Black  Gelding,  16.2  hands;  weight  1330  pounds 

One  Bay  Gelding,  16.1  hands;  weight  1300  pounds 


These  horses  are  putting  on  weight  every  day.  They  are 
at  the  Bay  wood  Stud  Stables,  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  where  they  may 
be  seen  (in  harness  if  desired)  at  any  time  and  on  any  day. 

Southern  Pacific  trains  from  Third  and  Townsend  streets 
leave  at  convenient  hours  for  San  Mateo.  Electric  cars  from 
Market  and  Fifth  streets  to  San  Mateo  every  thirty  minutes. 
The  Baywood  Stud  Stables  are  ten  minutes  walk  from  railway 

station  or  terminus  of  electric  cars. 

For  full  particulars  address 

WALTER  SEALY, 

Manager  The  Baywood  Stud, 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 

There  are,  besides,  some  ten  head  of  smaller  and  lighter 
horses  by  the  same  sire,  all  five  years  old,  suitable  for  carriage 
work,  single  or  double.  This  fine  lot  can  also  be  seen  at  the 
Baywood  Stud  Stables  (in  harness  if  desired). 
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Made  of  the  Best  Material.  £ 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 


13  AND  15  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


mm 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

411  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  tnor- 
r  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  I* '^filiate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  "o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  ArfU.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


IN/YTIOINAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 

U/AAH  E>IH>P  Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
VV  \J\JU     aTtarC.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 
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BORED  WOOD  WATER  PIPE  MADE  FROM  SELECTED 
PUGET  SOU  -  D  YELLOW  FIR. 


A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  8TORY  ABO0T  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 
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BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO., 
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Red  Polled  Cattle. 


It  is  some  time  since  we  have  had  a 
portrait  of  a  Red  Poll  and  we  are  glad 
to  show  a  typical  animal  of  the  breed — 
the  bull,  Corbett  3174 — furnished  us  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Stowe  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  who 
breeds  this  class  of  cattle.  While  his 
weight  of  about  one  ton  would  entitle 
him  to  consideration  as  a  beef  animal, 
still  his  ancestry  having  been  selected 
for  use  upon  high-priced  farms  in  east- 
ern Iowa,  and  in  old  England,  to  pro- 
duce the  "granger  cow,"  so  that  al- 
though this  bull  has  been  the  sire  of 
many  show  animals  of  great  scale,  still 
his  success  as  a  sire  in  this  direction 
has  been  more  because  of  his  having 
been  mated  with  cows  of  large  frame 
and  great  weight,  than  to  the  quality 
of  blood  inherited  by  him  from  his  an- 
cestors. The  Red  Polled  cattle  in  their 
native  home  in  England,  in  both  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  counties,  have  held 
their  own  against  the  invasion  of  all 
the  other  improved  breeds  for  over  150 
years. 

No  other  breed  has  found  lodgment 
in  the  districts  which  as  early  as 
1792  Arthur  Young  characterized  in 
his  survey  of  Suffolk  as  being  the 
"home  of  the  Red  Polls."  With  the 
introduction  of  these  red,  hornless  ani- 
mals to  the  United  States  in  1873 
came  steadily  an  increasing  demand 
for  them,  so  that  they  have  spread 
from  Duchess  county,  New  York,  all 
over  the  Middle  West,  only  shortly  pre- 
ceding their  introduction  to  California, 
and  they  are  now  bred  in  different 
counties  of  our  State,  and  from  the  re- 
ports obtainable  and  from  their  exhi- 
bition at  our  fairs,  grow  rapidly  in 
popular    favor   whenever  introduced. 


Scene  in  a  Redwood  Clearing  in  Northern  Sonoma  County. 


An  early  introduction  to  this  State  was 
made  in  1887,  when  they  were  brought 
to  Petaluma  from  the  same  herd  in 
Iowa,  in  which  the  animal  shown  on 
this  page  is  owned.  An  occasional 
good  milker  can  be  found  in  most  breeds 
of  cattle,  but  in  this  breed,  bred  care- 
fully for  many  generations  for  the  com- 
bined purposes  of  beef  and  milk,  a  sure 
guarantee  is  given  by  this  hereditary 
tendency  of  the  usefulness  of  the  pro- 


duce from  the  herd.  The  gentle,  quiet 
dispos't'on  of  the  Red  Polls,  with  their 
good  rustUng  qualities,  fits  them  to 
thrive  on  scanty  pasture.  Their  horn- 
lessness  makes  them  especially  adapted 
to  use  on  small  farms  and  in  dairies 
where  they  must  be  much  handled. 
Their  uniformity,  not  only  because  they 
make  a  fine  appearance,  but  in  a  case 
of  a  bunch  of  steers  for  sale,  adds  ma- 
terially to  their  price. 


/ 


A  Farm  in  the  Redwoods. 


Red  Polled  Bull  Corbett  3174— A  Good  Representative  of  His  Breed. 


Last  week,  in  connection  with  a 
grand  picture  in  a  redwood  grove,  we 
remarked  the  difficulty  of  eradicating 
the  tree.  The  clearers  of  redwood 
farms  have  to  work  long  and  patiently. 
One  who  lives  among  these  beautiful 
scenes  is  trying  to  utilize  the  ground 
for  browsing  and  is  thus  cleaning  it 
with  the  assistance  of  Angora  goats. 
Mr.  Alex  Ragle,  near  Forestville,  has  a 
(lock  of  about  a  hundred  fine  Angoras 
and  finds  them  profitable  producers 
as  well  as  assistants  in  cleaning  the 
ground.  Mr.  Ragle  states  that  the 
suckers  springing  from  the  newly  cut 
redwood  trees  are  good  browsing  for 
the  goats  and  that  during  the  time  that 
he  is  thus  destroying  the  forest  his  herd 
is  a  profit  for  him  for  mohair  and  mutton. 
When  the  undergrowth  has  thus  been 
destroyed,  the  land  makes  the  best 
of  pasturage  for  other  stock. 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows 
slumpage  ground  with  a  small  orchard 
to  the  right  closely  observed  and  will 
give  one  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  difficul- 
ties are  that  face  the  farmer  in  the 
redwood  forest  districts,  yet  the  red- 
wood district  has  a  great  advantage 
perhaps  in  soil  and  a  moist  climate 
where  no  irrigation  is  required. 

At  one  time  people  used  to  say  of  this 
locality  that  when  the  trees  were  all 
cut  and  sawed  that  the  ground  would 
be  deserted  by  the  owners,  yet  time  has 
proved  the  value  of  the  property  for 
agricultural  purposes  as  well  as  for 
lumbering  and  the  region  is  develop 
ing  rapidly. 
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The  Week. 


Every  interest  seems  to  be  dulled  this  week  by  the 
startling  condition  of  things  in  Russia,  and  even  the 
war  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  empire  seems  as 
nought  to  the  trouble  at  its  heart  which  lies  near  the 
western  extremity.  Affairs  have  certainly  taken  on 
a  revolutionary  aspect  and  all  the  destructive  agen- 
cies, which  have  been  successfully  repressed  for  a 
generation  past,  seem  on  the  point  of  overturning  the 
present  order  of  things.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  the  merit  in  the  uprising  or  of  confidence  in  the 
influence  of  those  in  charge  it  is  beyond  doubt  but 
that  the  world  feels  a  deep  sympathy  with  a  people 
which  is  denied  all  approach  to  its  ruler  and  all  right 
to  right  of  petition  concerning  its  grievances.  Such 
a  governmental  attitude  is  out  of  all  harmony  with 
the  twentieth  century,  and  when  instead  of  respect- 
ful hearing  those  who  come  without  arms  and  with 
declaration  of  peaceful  intent  are  murdered  as  they 
come,  the  world's  horror  and  resentment  are  beyond 
expression.  Anglo-Saxon  people  secured  for  them- 
selves a  thousand  years  ago  what  the  Slavs  are  now 
denied  and  killed  for  asking.  Certainly  a  regime 
which  proceeds  upon  such  a  policy  of  darkness  and 
cruelty  must  pass  away,  and  until  the  great  Russian 
people  secure  a  fair  chance  for  development  and 
progress  under  a  just,  fearless  and  humane  admin- 
istration, whatever  its  name  may  be,  the  world  will 
not  be  content. 


Unless  the  Russian  situation  speedily  clears,  the 
world's  markets  for  the  coming  crop  year  are  likely 
to  be  considerably  affected.  Perhaps  one  of  the  first 
manifestations  of  this  is  the  local  hardening  of  wheat 
futures,  although  we  have  a  crop  outlook  which 
would  of  itself  produce  quite  a  different  effect.  In 
San  Francisco  wheat  has  been  quiet  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  but  it  closes  firmer  with  May 
wheat  2i  cents  and  December  11  cent  better  than  a 
week  ago.  Chicago  is  also  improved,  but  not  so 
greatly.  Spot  wheat  is  firm  and  higher.  One  cargo 
of  wheat  has  gone  out,  but  there  are  no  new  char- 
ters— in  fact,  the  chartered  fleet  has  been  worked 
down  to  two  ships.  Barley  is  higher  and  oats  strong, 
particularly  fancy  oats.  All  beans  except  Limas  are 
steady  to  firm.  Bran  and  middlings  are  well  held  in 
few  hands,  but  trade  is  light.  Hay  is  weak,  though 
3800  tons  have  been  used  on  a  Government  contract, 
and  other  hay  is  going  to  Asia;  hay  stocks  are,  how- 
ever, heavy  and  the  local  demand  light,  with  lower 


quotations.  Beef  and  mutton  are  weak  and  grass- 
fed  meats  are  coming  in;  hogs  are  firm  at  former 
prices.  Butter  is  higher  and  active  outside  demand 
exists,  but  possibly  the  holding  back  of  supplies 
by  bad  weather  has  some  influence;  cold 
storage  butter  is  being  pushed  strongly.  Cheese 
is  barely  steady,  the  supply  fair  and  demand 
light.  Eggs  are  lower,  but  going  better  at  the  de- 
cline, some  being  shipped  to  Nevada.  Medium  to 
large  fat  chickens  are  particularly  firm.  Potatoes 
are  in  good  supply,  being  largely  bought  by  dealers 
and  firmly  held.  Some  Colorado  potatoes  are  here, 
costing,  however,  more  than  local  stock  and  no  bet- 
ter. Onions  are  higher;  <>00  crates  are  in  from  Aus- 
tralia and  more  said  to  be  coming.  Apples  are 
unchanged.  Oranges  are  in  larger  supply  and 
better  demand,  selling  readily  at  former  prices. 
Lemons  are  quiet  and  slow,  while  limes 
are  light  both  in  supply  and  demand. 
Dried  fruits  are  quiet  and  steadily  held — fancy 
peaches,  apricots  and  pears  are  high.  Nuts  are  in 
small  supply  and  unchanged.  Hawaiian  honey  to 
the  amount  of  600  cases,  light  amber  grade,  has  ar- 
rived. Hop  holding  is  firm  and  little  doing.  Wool 
is  strong;  2000  bales  arrive  from  Australia  under 
bond  to  go  East.  One  bale  of  spring  clip  has  come 
from  Kings  county.  California  and  territory  wool  is 
largely  bought  ahead. 


The  effort  to  reorganize  the  raisin  interest  is  ap- 
parently proceeding  very  satisfactorily.  At  a  meet- 
ing last  week  in  Fresno  action  was  had  in  harmony 
with  the  outline  published  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  January  14.  Local  authorities  in  the  raisin 
district  pronounce  the  plan  proposed  is  the  best  ever 
submitted  to  the  growers.  Briefly  it  proposes  two 
separate  companies,  one  to  handle  the  raisins,  the 
other  to  own  the  packing  houses.  The  first  is  the 
commercial  company,  to  transact  all  the  business; 
the  second  is  to  have  but  one  function,  and  that  is  to 
own  the  packing  houses  and  keep  them  inalienable 
for  the  growers.  Outside  of  this  one  point  the  or- 
ganization is  to  be  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  the 
one  proposed  in  the  report  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  rapidly  the  growers 
will  sign  contracts.  If  this  is  done  sufficiently  the 
outlook  in  raisin  production  will  have  new  features  of 
security.  If  the  raisin  growers  can  do  this  it  will 
have  a  very  good  effect  on  organization  in  all  other 
fruit  lines. 

Speaking  about  raisins  suggests  the  fact  that  table 
grape  growers  in  the  Sacramento  valley  are  assum- 
ing the  confidence  which  the  growth  of  their  interest 
should  justify  and  are  calling  upon  the  Government 
for  consideration.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sacramento 
Development  Association  last  week,  action  was  taken 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  table  grape  industry  of 
the  Sacramento  valley  is  among  the  most  important 
and  valuable.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  devoting  much  attention  to  viti- 
cultural  work,  principally  with  wine  varieties. 
The  Department  is  asked  to  establish  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  or  foothills  adjacent  a  viticultural  sta- 
tion, to  be  devoted  to  work  with  table  varieties  of 
grapes.  There  are  certainly  many  things  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  table  grape  growers  which  should 
be  done. 

Congress  is  going  to  take  a  share  in  California 
river  improvement.  In  the  new  river  and  harbor 
bill  there  will  be  a  provision  directing  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  appoint  three  army  engineers  to  work  in 
co-operation  with  persons  appointed  by  the  State  of 
California  to  investigate  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
Sacramento  river  and  report  a  feasible  project  for 
the  control  of  the  river  and  the  improvement  of  the 
channel.  The  committee  is  convinced  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  unite  with  the 
State  authorities  in  controlling  the  river.  All  of 
which  suits  California. 


What  organization  will  do  for  people  who  get 
together  effectively  is  shown  by  experience  in  Ala- 
meda county.  The  success  of  the  past  two  years  in 
handling  the  rhubarb  crop  of  the  county  has  led  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Alameda  Rhubarb  Associa- 
tion, which  was  originally  something  in  the  way  of 
an  experiment.  These  growers  have  secured  more 
pie  than  some  other  groups  of  co-operators. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


California  Wheat  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:— Referring  to  the  article  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  headed  "Conditions  Affecting 
Growth  of  Wheat,"  do  you  consider  the  statement 
"  we  (in  California)  have  no  temperatures  which 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  wheat  "  well  founded? 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  serious  injury  by  frost  has  not 
resulted  to  crops  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

In  your  opinion,  is  the  crop  of  green  manure 
obtained  by  fallowing  not  quite  as  beneficial  as  the 
moisture  conserved;  and  does  the  humus,  resulting 
from  said  crops  of  green  vegetation,  not  assist  mate- 
rially in  retaining  the  moisture?  The  foregoing  leads 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  criticism  so  frequently 
heard,  that  "our  farmers  do  nothing  to  fertilize  their 
wheat  lands,"  is  unjust,  inasmuch  as  the  use  of  these 
lands  is  sacrificed  each  alternate  year  by  fallowing, 
and  this  method  seems  to  me  the  only  practical  means 
of  fertili  zing  for  wheat. — E.  J.  D.,  San  Francisco. 

We  were  speaking  in  general  terms  and  endeavor- 
ing to  show  that  wheat  is  being  sown  somewhere  in 
the  State  all  through  the  rainy  season,  and  it  is  also 
growing  all  through  that  period.  The  occurrence  of 
frost  is  local  and  sometimes  too  sharp  to  suit  the 
growing  crop,  as  you  say,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  vast  areas  where  injury  to  frost  by  wheat 
has  never  been  seen.  When  we  made  the  remark  we 
had  particularly  in  mind  the  winter-killing  of  wheat 
by  ground  freezing  and  heaving — and  that  we  have 
never  seen  in  California. 

Summer  fallowing  is  more  valuable,  as  it  turns  in 
green  crops  and  there  is  certainly  a  fertilizing  con- 
tribution to  the  soil  thereby,  and  as  you  increase 
humus  you  also  increase  the  retentiveness  of  the  soil 
for  moisture.  But  in  spite  of  this  contribution,  which 
is  large  in  some  places  and  small  in  others,  the  chief 
efficiency  in  the  bare  fallow  which  we  practice  in  this 
State  is  the  splicing  of  part  of  the  moisture  of  one 
season  to  the  whole  of  the  following  season.  You 
are  right  in  resenting  the  charge  that  our  farmers 
are  doing  nothing  to  fertilize  their  wheat  land.  But, 
in  fact,  in  the  way  summer  fallowing  is  done  and  in 
the  exceedingly  little  green  stuff  which  is  turned 
under  in  many  districts  on  the  plains,  they  are  doing 
hardly  anything. 

Soils  for  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  describe  the  soil 
which  is  best  for  asparagus,  and  how  to  proceed  on 
land  which  has  to  be  irrigated? — Reader,  Inglewood, 
Los  Angeles  county. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  grow  asparagus  on  any 
good  garden  soil,  made  particularly  light  and  rich  by 
the  very  free  use  of  stable  manure,  as  is  customary 
in  the  preparation  of  asparagus  beds  in  gardens,  but 
commercial  asparagus  growing  in  California  is  chiefly 
undertaken  on  those  soils  which  are  naturally  ren- 
dered especially  suitable  by  the  presence  of  a  vast 
amount  of  decayed  vegetation,  and  these  soils  are 
chiefly  found  near  the  ocean,  being  a  combination  of 
river  sediment  and  peat  formed  by  the  decay  of 
rushes,  etc.  The  same  condition  prevails  on  the 
reclaimed  lands  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  We  doubt  if 
it  would  be  at  all  profitable  to  undertake  asparagus 
growing  upon  upland  soils,  where  a  great  amount  of 
manure  would  be  required  and  probably  considerable 
irrigation.  The  asparagus  grown  on  the  naturally 
rich  and  moist  soils  of  the  low  lands  would  be  larger 
and  much  more  cheaply  produced.  As  to  methods 
pursued  with  asparagus  and  other  commercial  vege- 
tables in  California,  you  will  find  full  details  given  in 
our  book  on  "California  Vegetables." 

Pyrethrum  Will  Not  Work  That  Way. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  you  inform  me  about  pyre- 
thrum, as  I  am  told  it  is  grown  in  your  State  quite 
extensively.  Does  it  grow  from  the  seed  and  is  it 
a  large  plant  ?  I  am  told  that  no  insect  will  stay 
near  it.  I  raise  melons  and  am  bothered  with  striped 
bugs  very  much  and  was  thinking  if  it  was  not  a  large 
plant  I  could  plant  a  seed  in  each  hi'l  and  keep  the 
insects  off  the  plants.— Enquirer,  Dundee,  Mich. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  pyrethrum  your  plan 
will  not  work  because  the  plaDt  does  not  blossom  un- 
til the  second  year;  consequently  you  would  effect 
nothing  by  planting  in  the  hill  with  melons.  Pyrethrum 
is  really  the  plant  from  the  blossoms  of  which  insect 
powder  is  made.  But  in  order  to  be  quite  effective 
it  has  to  be  ground  exceedingly  fine — finer  than  it  is 
practicable  to  do  it  with  any  farm  appliances.  The 
presence  of  the  growing  plant  does  not  seem  to  drive 
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the  insects  away  from  other  plants  which  are  near  it. 
We  have  observed  that  frequently  so  it  is  not  likely 
that  pyrethrum  would  in  any  case  be  useful  in  the 
way  you  mention. 

Various  Tree  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  Rhode  Island  Greening 
apple  tree  three  or  four  years  old.  It  was  6£  feet 
high,  apparently  healthy,  and  with  well-developed 
branches.  The  soil  is  near  creek  bottom,  deep,  well 
drained,  light  to  rather  dry  during  summer.  What 
is  the  matter  with  the  roots?  I  send  the  tree  to  you 
just  as  it  came  from  the  ground,  without  removing 
anything.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  soil  or  is  the  root 
stock  itself  to  blame? 

I  have  other  apples  and  also  various  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  in  various  kinds  of  soil  that  seem  to  work  loose 
whenever  the  wind  blows.  Some  of  them,  especially 
apricots  and  Japanese  plums,  have  made  a  particu- 
larly thrifty  growth  above  ground.  Is  there  any 
remedy  in  planting,  cultivating,  or  tying  of  trees? 

I  also  enclose  tip  of  apple  branch.  What  is  the 
cause  of  and  what  is  the  remedy  for  the  terminal 
swellings. 

Also,  will  pruning  young,  thrifty  trees,  just  after 
buds  have  opened,  tend  to  make  them  die  from 
"sour  sap?"  Last  year  I  had  several  trees  that 
were  pruned  late  die  after  the  very  heavy  spring 
rains  from  what  I  supposed  was  so-called  "  sour  sap  " 
caused  by  too  much  water.  However,  the  soil  was 
pretty  well  drained  and  many  of  the  trees  are  now 
sprouting  from  the  roots,  even  where  the  top  is  en- 
tirely dead. — Hamilton  Otis,  Cazadero. 

The  tree  first  mentioned  failed  because  of  total  loss 
of  lateral  roots — nothing  but  a  club  remaining.  It 
was  apparently  destroyed  by  a  gopher  or  some  other 
subterranean  rodent. 

Trees  in  windy  places  should  be  staked  until  they 
get  rigid  enough  to  stand  the  wind.  The  ground 
around  wobbly  trees  should  be  dug  as  soon  as  dry 
enough  to  work  well,  and  the  movement  checked  by 
the  filling  in  around  the  stem. 

The  tip  enlargement  is  due  to  powdery  mildew, 
which  struck  the  new  growth  early  last  summer. 
Whenever  young  shoots  show  this  fungus  they  should 
be  sulphured. 

Your  young  trees  probably  had  "sour  sap  in  the 
top."  This  is  caused  by  frosts  after  the  growth  has 
started.  There  are  cases  in  which  trees  which  die 
back  to  the  ground  through  sour  sap  in  the  root  may 
have  shoots  from  below,  because  the  root  has  in  part 
re-established  itself  by  the  growth  of  new  fibers,  etc. 
The  probability  is,  however,  in  your  case,  that  the 
root  was  sound  and  the  top  injured,  as  first  stated. 

Lupins  for  Green  Manure. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  you  a  few  clover  and  lupin 
plants  that  I  thought  might  interest  you.  The  soil 
where  the  plants  were  growing  was  very  poor  and 
sandy.  You  will  notice  that  the  lupin  roots  are  cov- 
ered with  bacteria  much  more  so  than  the  clover's. 
The  plants  that  I  send  you  were  growing  on  less  than 
a  square  foot  of  land.  What  is  wrong  with  the  lupin 
as  a  cover  crop  ?  As  late  as  twenty  years  ago  our 
grain  fields  used  to  be  one  blaze  of  color  from  the 
white,  blue  and  yellow  lupins.  The  Germans  use  it 
for  a  fodder  plant.— Charles  Blom,  Orangevale. 

The  lupins  have  a  splendid  show  of  tubercles  and 
their  value  as  a  cover  crop  when  making  such  a 
growth  is  beyond  question.  The  trouble  with  the 
lupin  generally  is  that  it  grows  too  late  in  the  season 
for  plowing  under  while  moisture  remains  to  secure 
its  decay,  without  using  moisture  which  should  go  to 
the  main  crop.  In  some  places  it  is  otherwise,  and 
when  so  the  wild  lupins  leave  little  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  winter-growing  nitrogen  gatherers. 

Killing  Scales  on  Clematis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  clematis  infested  with 
black  scale  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  apply  to 
you  for  a  remedy.  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if 
you  will  give  one. — Amateur,  Oakland. 

The  best  way  to  treat  a  clematis  infested,  as  you 
describe,  is  to  cut  it  back  very  thoroughly.  If  it  is  a 
plant  making  only  small  shoots  it  can  be  cut  back  to 
the  ground.  If  it  has  large  branches,  retain  them 
and  cut  back  all  the  side  growth,  then  clean  all  the 
stubs  which  remain  thoroughly  with  a  stiff  brush  and 
soap  suds  made  from  ordinary  laundry  soap,  in 
which  a  little  kerosene  has  been  vigorously  stirred. 
By  burning  the  rejected  seed  growth  and  thus  clean- 
ing what  remains,  it  is  probable  that  you  can  hold 
the  insect  in  check.  The  clematis  is  improved  by  cut- 
ting back;  in  fact,  in  cold  climates  it  is  common 
practice  to  cut  back  the  plant  to  the  ground  each 
year. 


Will  It  Do  for  Peaches? 

To  the  Editor:  —  Would  you  plant  peaches  on 
black  alluvial  soil  which  before  reclamation  by  levees 
was  overflowed  by  Kings  river?  It  is  now  sub-irri- 
gated by  the  same  river  and  in  ordinary  or  normal 
conditions  the  water  line  will  be  about  6  feet  below 
the  surface  and  during  high  water  less  than  that. 
Pa'rt  of  the  tract  has  much  sand  mixed  in  the  soil 
and  it  is  on  that  that  I  thought  of  planting  trees. — 
Enquirer,  Laton. 

The  soil  which  you  describe  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
cellently suited  for  peach  growing,  but  the  danger  of 
too  frequent  or  too  protracted  rise  of  the  water  level 
is  rather  great  and  might  seriously  injure  the  trees. 
One  cannot  always  tell  that  beforehand.  It  seems 
to  depend  very  much  upon  local  conditions  of  soil  and 
water.  If  the  rise  is  only  for  a  short  period  and  the 
soil  is  of  such  character  that  it  passes  away  readily, 
the  trees  will  do  very  well.  The  best  sort  of  evi- 
dence is  the  occurrence  and  behavior  of  trees  on  just 
such  a  condition  of  soil  and  water  as  you  have  reason 
to  expect.  Can  you  not  find  such  a  situation  near 
the  land  which  you  expect  to  plant  ?  If  so,  be  gov- 
erned very  much  by  what  you  can  see  of  the  thrift 
and  satisfactory  behavior  of  the  trees.  Undoubtedly 
they  will  be  safer  on  the  land  which  has  plenty  of 
sand  because  the  water  will  move  more  freely  and 
will  not  assume  that  stagnant  condition  which  seems 
to  be  most  destructive  to  roots.  We  cannot  give 
you  more  definite  answer.  It  depends  very  much  on 
the  condition  of  things. 

Pruning  Loganberries. 

To  the  Editor:— Shall  I  prune  loganberries  to 
the  straight  canes  springing  from  the  ground  or  back 
to  new  wood — shoots  trom  the  canes?  —  Grower, 
Delmar. 

Ordinarily  at  this  time  of  the  year  or  earlier, 
everything  except  the  new  growth  of  last  summer 
coming  from  the  ground  or  very  near  to  it  should  be 
removpd.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  second  or 
lateral  growth  is  made  on  these  shoots,  and  as  that 
is  coming  bearing  wood  it  should  be  retained  also,  or 
shortened  in  if  there  is  too  much  of  it.  It  also  some- 
times happens  in  practically  frostless  places  that 
new  laterals  may  come  on  old  wood  and  bear  a  little 
rather  early  fruit,  and  it  maybe  worth  consideration. 
Generally,  however,  only  the  strong  new  growth 
coming  from  below  is  all  that  should  be  retained. 


To  Improve  Overirrigated  Land. 

To  the  Editor: — What  would  you  advise  me  to  use 
as  fertilizer  to  renew  land  that  has  been  damaged  by 
excessive  irrigation  ?  Could  I  use  gypsum  to  ad- 
vantage or  should  I  use  a  fertilizer  containing  a 
greater  variety  of  plant  food  ? — Subscriber,  Kings- 
burg. 

This  cannot  be  intelligently  answered  without  know- 
ing in  what  way  the  land  has  been  injured.  If  it  has 
simply  been  made  swampy  and  is  now  freed  from  ex- 
cess of  water,  the  use  of  lime  or  gypsum  and  plenty 
of  cultivation  will  help  it.  If  it  is  alkalied  and  is  now 
drained  it  needs  a  good  washing  out  with  fresh  water. 
If  it  has  been  leached  of  plant  food  by  too  free  move- 
ment of  water  use  stable  manure  or  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer.   

Plants  for  Waste  Water. 

To  the  Editor:  —  What  would  you  consider  the 
best  plant  to  take  up  moisture  in  sink  holes,  that  is, 
where  the  water  is  drained  off  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ? — Reader,  Dixon. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  you  wish  to  dispose  of 
waste  water  from  house  drains  or  to  grow  something 
on  low  places  which  receive  water  from  adjacent 
higher  lands.  If  you  wish  to  dispose  of  house  drain- 
age plant  eucalyptus  trees  around  the  sink  hole.  If 
you  wish  to  make  feed  on  places  liable  to  submerg- 
ence put  them  down  to  Australian  rye  grass. 

Not  an  Edible  Banana. 

To  the  Editor: — A  neighbor  of  mine  has  bought 
an  Abyssinian  banana  (Musa  ensete)  which  he  has 
planted  in  a  hillside  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
valley  and  hopes  to  harvest  much  fruit  in  future 
years.  The  nursery  catalogues  classify  this  variety 
as  an  ornamental  plant  only  in  California.  Would 
you  kindly  inform  me  whether  it  produces  edible 
fruit  in  its  native  home  ?— Subscriber,  Santa  Clara 
county. 

This  plant  does  not  bear  edible  fruit  anywhere.  It 
is  simply  an  ornamental  species  at  home  and  else- 
where. 


Census  Reports. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  furnish  the  reports  of 
the  census  of  1890  and  1900  of  California  as  a  State? — 
Reader,  Kingsburg. 

We  cannot.  The  figures  are  included  in  the  gen- 
eral publications  of  the  Census  Office  at  Washington 
A  separate  preliminary  publication  on  California 
Agriculture  was  made,  however,  and  possibly  copies 
of  that  can  still  be  had  by  addressing  Mr.  S.  N.  D. 
North,  Director  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  January  23,  1905. 

Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  continued  warm  weather  and  frequent  rains  are 
causing  some  apprehension  among  farmers  as  to  grain 
prospects.  The  soil  is  completely  saturated  and  farm 
work  is  temporarily  suspended.  At  Wheatland  the 
precipitation  for  the  season  is  over  12  inches;  last  season 
at  same  date  7.73  inches.  The  rainfall  has  been  heavier 
north  of  Wheatland  and  heavy  snow  has  fallen  in  the 
mountains.  Grain  is  reported  in  excellent  condition  and 
making  fair  growth,  but  would  be  benefited  by  sunshine. 
A  large  acreage  has  been  sown  to  wheat,  oats  and  barley, 
and  will  be  increased  if  conditions  are  favorable.  Pas- 
turage is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Stock  are  in 
prime  condition.  Pruning  is  progressing  in  orchards 
and  vineyards. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Warm  and  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  frequent  heavy  rains  in  all  sections.  The  soil  is 
thoroughly  saturated  and  in  some  places  is  too  wet  for 
cultivation.  At  Healdsburg  the  rainfall  for  the  week 
was  2.25  inches.  The  precipitation  for  the  season  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  last  season's  in  all  sections,  and  in 
some  of  the  southern  districts  it  is  fully  four  times  as 
great  as  at  this  time  last  year.  Prospects  for  good  crops 
of  all  kinds  were  never  better.  Grain  is  in  good  condi- 
tion and  making  fair  growth.  The  acreage  in  grain  is 
large  and  will  be  materially  increased.  Green  feed  of 
excellent  quality  is  abundant  and  stock  are  doing  well. 
Pruning  is  in  progress  in  orchards  and  vineyards. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Generally  cloudy  and  warmer  weather  with  frequent 
showers  prevailed  during  the  past  week.  The  rainfall 
averaged  over  an  inch  throughout  the  valley,  with 
heavy  snows  in  the  high  Sierra.  Seeding  is  about  com- 
pleted in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley,  but  con- 
tinues in  the  central  and  southern  portions.  Grain  is 
coming  up  well,  a  good  stand  and  color;  early  sown  is 
making  rapid  growth.  A  large  acreage  will  be  sown  to 
grain.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  healthy  and 
in  good  condition.  Vineyard  and  orchard  pruning  is 
progressing  rapidly.  Almond  buds  are  beginning  to 
swell  in  the  Lodi  district. 

Sonthern  California. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  partly  cloudy,  with  gen- 
erous rains  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  week.  The 
recent  heavy  rains  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  grain, 
grass  and  orchards.  At  Los  Angeles  the  total  for  the 
season  is  6.10  inches;  last  season  0.57  inch.  Nearly  equal 
amounts  have  fallen  in  other  districts.  The  soil  in  some 
sections  is  too  wet  for  cultivation,  but,  in  other  places, 
plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly.  The  acre- 
age in  grain  is  reported  larger  than  for  several  years. 
Early  sown  grain  is  in  excellent  condition  and  making 
good  growth.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and  growing 
rapidly,  and  stock  are  steadily  improving.  Oranges  and 
lemons  continue  in  good  condition;  picking  and  shipping 
are  progressing. 


Los  Angeles  Summary.— Warm  and  good  growing 
weather  following  the  rains  caused  vegetation  to  spring 
up  on  every  hand.  Young  grain  and  pasturage  are 
making  good  growth.  Plowing  and  seeding  continuo, 
with  soil  in  fine  condition.  Pruning  and  cultivating  or- 
chards progressing  rapidly. 


Eureka  Summary. — Farmers  are  plowing  and  put- 
ting in  spring  crops.  Oats  continue  making  rapid 
growth.  Grain  sowing  in  some  localities  is  practically 
finished.    Snowfall  in  mountains  light  and  not  far  down. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, January  25,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week   

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

1  20 

SI. 66 

•»:t  35 

21  52 

66 

42 

Red  Bluff  

1  11; 

21.74 

18.62 

14  21 

60 

40 

Sacramento  

.80 

11.82 

5.13 

10.68 

60 

44 

San  Francisco  

2  69 

14  10 

7  10 

13.38 

60 

40 

Fresno   

0  5(> 

6  97 

1  47 

4.63 

66 

III 

Independence  

1) .  82 

0  97 

0.42 

2  50 

GO 

80 

San  Luis  Obispo  

50 

H.  (J« 

1  90 

II  .52 

68 

4(1 

.04 

6  10 

0  57 

8  82 

78 

46 

San  Diego  

0.06 

4.73 

0.40 

3.85 

70 

62 

0.00 

1.87 

0.66 

1.98 

76 

46 

52 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Extending  Educational  Influences  Among 
Dairymen. 

Bj  l>n.  I, erov  Anderson,  Director  California  Polytechnic  School, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  at  the  Creamery  Operators'  Convention  at 
Fresno. 

If  I  am  to  interpret  the  word  dairyman  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  I  will  be  justified  in  including  therein  all 
persons  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  dairy 
industry.  There  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  a  definte 
distinction  between  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  op- 
eration of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  and  those 
whose  business  in  life  is  to  care  for  the  cattle  and  pro- 
duce the  milk  which  operators  work  upon.  What  I 
shall  have  to  say  is  so  general  in  nature  that  it  does 
not  seem  best  to  make  this  common  distinction  be- 
tween creamery  operators  and  milk  producers.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  bring  to  you  any  new  or  sensational 
methods  of  extending  educational  advantages  to 
dairymen.  What  I  am  prepared  to  do  is  simply  to 
mention  the  various  methods  by  which  education  is 
to  day  disseminated,  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
various  methods.  In  addition  to  this,  I  may  add  a 
word  to  what  is  already  in  the  minds  of  many  think- 
ing people  of  our  State  who  are  looking  to  a  more 
universal  extension  of  that  education  which  relates 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  lines  of  education 
naturally  divide  themselves  thus  into  two  main 
classes:  One  which  we  may  call  Home  Study  "  and 
the  other  "Schools  and  Colleges." 

HOME  ST0DY. 

PERIODICALS. — The  press  of  our  country  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  potent  factors,  not  only  in 
shaping  public  opinion  and  influencing  the  policies  of 
Government,  but  also  in  disseminating  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  information.  Every  industry  has  its 
periodicals,  and  more  and  more  importance  is  being 
placed  upon  the  contents  of  those  periodicals.  Of 
course,  there  are  large  and  small,  weak  and  strong 
in  the  line  of  periodicals  as  well  as  in  other  things. 
A  periodical  is  strong  and  of  importance  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  and  position  of  its  contributors. 
The  dairy  industry  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
a  large  number  of  well  edited  and  well  written  period- 
icals ranging  in  scope  from  the  care  of  the  calf  to  the 
marketing  of  the  finest  dairy  product. 

We  would  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  should  look  upon 
periodicals  as  the  means  which  has  been  longest  in 
use  as  an  educational  feature.  You  will  be  interested 
in  a  quotation  from  the  Utica  (New  York)  Herald  of 
March  SO,  1875,  from  the  pen  of  our  own  Prof.  E.  J. 
Wickson.  He  was  at  that  time  agricultural  editor 
of  the  New  York  paper  and  wrote  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  herd  of  Holderness  cattle  owned  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Cole  of  Solsville: 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  result  of  the  season's  opera- 
tions. The  nineteen  cows  turned  out  5800  pounds  of  but- 
ter, or  an  average  of  a  little  over  .'(08  pounds  to  a  cow, 
for  the  season.  This  butter  sold  for  30  cents  and  30  cents 
a  pound.  Supposing'  the  average  to  be  33  cents  a  pound, 
we  have  an  income  of  a  fraction  over  $101. (54  from  each 
cow,  or  $1931.16  from  the  herd.  In  addition,  Mr.  Cole 
raised  nineteen  calves,  fourteen  of  which  he  sold  at  $50 
apiece.  He  says  he  thinks  he  could  have  brought  his 
yield  up  to  350  pounds  per  cow  if  ho  had  not  raised  the 
calves.  This,  then,  adds  $700  to  the  receipts,  making 
them  $2031.10  for  the  herd,  or  an  average  of  $137.50  for 
each  cow.  There  is  profit  in  such  a  herd.  As  showing 
the  confidence  of  former  buyers  of  his  dairy  stock,  Mr. 
Cole  remarked  that  nine  of  the  fourteen  calves  were  sold 
to  former  buyers  who  had  stock  from  his  herd  now  in 
milk. 

This  is  an  interesting  bit  of  dairy  history,  and  while 
it  is  not  so  old  but  that  we  might  find  still  older,  yet 
it  is  old  enough  to  illustrate  our  point. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  periodicals,  as  I 
look  upon  them,  is  that  they  keep  us  up  to  date.  New 
things  are  continually  coming,  new  machinery  is  being 
invented,  new  methods  introduced  and  the  weekly  or 
the  monthly  dairy  paper  which  comes  to  our  desk 
tells  us  of  these  improvements,  of  their  efficiency  or 
their  uselessness,  more  quickly  than  can  be  told  by 
books.  I  look  upon  the  periodicals  as  of  so  much  value 
as  an  educational  feature  that  I  trust  every  dairy- 
man has  at  least  two  or  three  of  the  best  in  his  house 
or  in  his  creamery. 

Books. — If  we  attempt  to  carry  on  some  consecu- 
tive logical  study  of  the  business  we  are  engaged  in, 
we  can  not  depend  upon  periodicals,  but  must  look  to 
books  for  guidance  and  assistance.  Many  a  man  has 
lifted  himself  to  a  higher  grade  of  efficiency  by  con- 
sistent study  of  valuable  books.  In  our  business  it 
can  no  longer  be  said,  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  that 
there  are  few  or  no  books  that  are  up-to-date  in  ag- 
ricultural or  dairy  lines.  Since  our  experiment  sta- 
tions have  gotten  upon  a  sound  footing,  and  since 
the  agricultural  colleges  have  taken  a  more  vigorous 
life  as  was  begun  in  the  last  decade,  many  of  our  best 
men  have  devoted  their  time  and  talent  to  tabulating 
the  results  of  experiments  and  explaining  in  clear 
and  concise  language  the  things  that  every  progres- 
sive dairyman  must  now  know.  These  they  have 
published  in  book  form 

More  reliable  than  periodicals,  because  they  are 
not  apt  to  contain  information  which  has  not  been 
proven  correct,  books  are  more  important  for  giving 


the  student  a  thorough  foundation  in  his  business. 
Moreover,  many  of  them  treat  to  some  extent  of  the 
elementary  sciences  underlying  the  dairy  processes, 
and  thus  put  the  dairyman  upon  a  true  foundation 
before  giving  him  the  instruction  as  to  scientific  prac- 
tice. If  I  were  asked  what  books  would  be  the  best 
to  obtain,  I  would  hardly  know  where  to  begin  or 
where  to  end.  The  dairyman  can  not  go  far  astray 
in  selecting  from  the  lists  that  are  issued  by  our  best 
publishers. 

Correspondence  Courses. — Many  of  our  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  to-day  extending  the  benefits  of 
their  courses  of  study  to  the  people  at  large  in  so  far 
as  such  can  be  accomplished  without  the  student's 
actual  residence  at  the  school.  Correspondence 
courses  have  gotten  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 
They  have  proven  their  worth  and  are  growing  in 
popularity  and  usefulness  in  every  State,  so  far  as  I 
know,  where  they  have  been  permanently  estab- 
lished. They  have  an  advantage  over  books  and 
periodicals  in  that  the  student  comes  more  directly 
in  contact  with  the  instructor  and  receives  more  of 
his  personality,  and  has  some  one  to  whom  he  may 
always  submit  knotty  questions.  The  better  corre- 
spondence courses  are  those  which  carry  on  a  logical, 
consecutive  study  on  the  subject.  From  my  acquaint- 
ance with  such  courses  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the 
Pennsylvania  plan,  which  requires  a  satisfactory 
examination  upon  one  lesson  before  another  is  mailed. 
While  the  correspondence  courses  may  be  taken  by 
any  person,  still,  so  far  as  our  business  as  dairymen 
is  concerned,  I  believe  that  such  a  course  will  be 
found  of  most  advantage  to  one  who  is  in  actual  dairy 
practice.  Many  things  which  do  not  seem  clear  to 
the  reader  are  made  perfectly  clear  if  the  reader 
can  carry  the  idea  to  the  dairy,  or  to  the  creamery, 
and  there  find  actually  in  operation  what  has  been 
called  to  his  attention. 

Institutes  and  Conventions. — What  the  instruc- 
tor sends  to  the  student  through  the  mail  in  the  cor- 
respondence courses  he  brings  to  him  personally  in 
the  institute  or  convention.  Here  then  we  get  that 
important  educational  feature,  namely,  the  personal- 
ity of  the  teacher.  I  would  not  consider  the  institute 
more  important  than  the  reading  course.  I  would 
rather  consider  it  an  accessory  thereto  intended  to 
supplement  and  make  more  real  the  information  of 
the  reading  course.  From  my  brief  experience  I  am 
led  to  look  upon  the  value  of  institutes  and  conven- 
tions as  lying,  not  in  the  actual  instruction  given,  but 
in  the  new  ideas  awakened  and  the  enthusiasm  in- 
stilled for  more  study  and  a  yearning  for  more  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  I  say  this  even  with 
the  words  of  some  farmers  ringing  in  my  ears  that 
they  consider  the  instructive  feature  of  the  institute 
of  greatest  importance.  There  are  very  few  insti- 
tutes or  conventions  which  do  not  mark  the  beginning 
of  new  life  and  new  vigor  in  some  one  who  has  been 
in  attendance.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  is 
dependent  to  quite  an  extent  upon  the  attendance. 
Therefore,  for  the  best  good  we  should  do  our  best  to 
increase  the  attendance  upon  such  meetings,  as  well 
as  demand  wise  and  enthusiastic  speakers. 

8CHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

This  may  well  be  called  a  day  of  schools.  All  the 
children  of  our  land  are  expected  to  spend  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  their  life  in  school.  Our  country  cannot 
depend  upon  periodicals  or  books  or  reading  courses 
to  properly  educate  the  young.  However  efficient 
these  latter  agencies  may  be  in  some  respects,  they 
can  never  replace  the  school.  There  the  student  is 
away  from  home  and  is  surrounded  by  an  environ- 
ment of  study  and  is  filled  with  the  school  spirit  and 
school  enthusiasm,  and  everything  tends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Moreover,  the  student  is  close  to  the  living  teacher. 
I  want  to  discuss  schools  under  three  heads: 

Agricultural  Colleges. — At  the  present  time 
in  many  States  in  the  public  school  the  boy  may  learn 
to  read  and  write;  he  may  learn  his  arithmetic  and 
his  Greek  and  Latin,  but  if  he  wishes  to  learn  any- 
thing about  dairying  or  agriculture  he  must  go  to 
college.  Agricultural  education  began  at  the  top, 
but  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  is  work- 
ing downward.  The  pedagogy  of  agriculture  has 
been  worked  out  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  and 
it  has  been  worked  out  most  successfully.  It  is  a 
source  of  gratification  that  a  person  need  not  take 
the  four-year  course  in  college  in  order  to  receive 
some  instruction  in  dairying.  Special  courses  and 
the  short  courses  which  admit  students  without 
examination  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  work- 
in  advancing  the  dairy  interests.  The  agricultural 
college  that  is  well  supported  by  the  State  has  an 
up-to-date  equipment  of  all  machinery  and  apparatus. 
If  the  dairyman  can  spend  only  one,  two  or  three 
months  away  from  his  business  he  can  take  dairy  in- 
structions in  large  doses.  He  can  swallow  it  in  large 
mouthfuls  and  digest  it  at  his  leisure  on  his  return  to 
his  usual  labor. 

I  should  possibly  have  mentioned  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  as  one  of  the  means  of  extending 
educational  influence  under  the  head  of  home  study, 
but  I  will  mention  it  here  as  the  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  agricultural  college.  In  fact  the  agri- 
cultural college  would  not  be  what  it  is  to-day  were 
it  not  for  the  experiment  station.  We  would  not 
know  what  we  know  to-day  about  dairying  without 


experiment  stations.  The  two  should  therefore  go 
together,  one  to  supplement  the  other.  I  believe 
that  too  much  value  cannot  be  placed  upon  instruc- 
tion of  the  agricultural  college  nor  can  our  State 
spend  too  much  money  in  giving  our  agricultural  col- 
lege the  best  farm  that  can  be  found  in  the  State, 
and  the  best  equipment  that  money  can  buy,  and  the 
best  instructors  that  the  nation  can  furnish. 

Secondary  Agricultural  Schools.— There  has 
grown  up  in  the  last  few  years,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  a  kind  of  agricultural 
school  which  is  commonly  called  an  agricultural  high 
school.  I  believe  that  there  are  at  the  present  time, 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges,  such 
schools  established  in  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  Maine, 
Washington  and  Oklahoma.  These  schools  invaria- 
bly receive  students  who  have  completed  the  gram- 
mar schools  and  give  a  course  of  instruction  two  or 
three  years  in  length,  each  year  varying  from  six  to 
nine  months.  The  success  of  these  schools  is  most 
marked.  Where  the  four  years'  course  of  the  college 
may  have  its  students  in  tens  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture under  the  same  management  will  number  its 
students  by  hundreds. 

There  is  another  class  of  these  schools  which  should 
be  mentioned — those  which  are  not  connected  with  a 
university  or  college.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  county  agricul- 
tural schools,  which  I  believe  are  also  of  high  school 
grade,  the  course  of  study  extending  over  two  years. 
Other  secondary  schools  devote  much  attention  to 
agricultural  and  dairy  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Winona  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Institute  in  In- 
diana and  the  California  Polytechnic  school  at  San 
Luis  Obispo  which  devotes  its  attention  to  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  mechanics  and  domestic  science. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  of  the  fifty-three 
students  enrolled  at  the  latter  institution,  of  whom 
forty- one  are  boys,  twenty  are  taking  the  course  in 
agriculture.  From  my  experience  in  the  East  and 
the  knowledge  of  institutions  which  have  been  estab- 
lished on  similar  lines  of  agriculture  and  mechanics,  I 
feel  that  this  school  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  hav- 
ing one-half  of  its  male  students  taking  agriculture. 
Usually  in  such  institutions  the  students  in  mechanics 
far  outnumber  those  in  agriculture. 

The  success  of  the  secondary  schools  of  agriculture 
and  those  which  give  much  attention  to  agriculture 
shows  to  be  true  the  oft  repeated  statement  that  the 
large  majority  of  men  who  expect  to  spend  their  lives 
in  agriculture  or  dairy  pursuits  cannot  afford  to 
spend  four  years  in  college,  which  presupposes  a  high 
school  course.  The  secondary  school  is,  therefore, 
what  is  needed  and  needed  badly.  It  takes  the  boy 
from  the  grammar  school  and  puts  him  through  a 
course  which  will  fit  him  to  manage  a  farm,  orchard 
or  dairy  for  himself  or  others.  It  does  not  need  so 
much  land  nor  so  large  an  equipment  as  the  agricul- 
tural college  with  its  attendant  experiment  station, 
because  it  does  not  undertake  experimental  work  on 
an  expensive  scale.  It  does  need  a  good-sized  farm, 
good  laboratories,  live  stock,  tools  and  machinery 
that  may  be  looked  upon  as  types  of  their  kind.  Such 
schools  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  their  success  is 
assured  and  I  am  confident  that  we  will  see  more  and 
more  of  them  as  the  years  roll  by. 

High  Schools  in  Rural  Communities. — I  am  very 
glad  to  note  the  interest  which  is  being  aroused  look- 
ing forward  to  giving  agricultural  instruction  in  our 
high  schools.  I  would  not  include  the  high  schools  of 
the  cities,  but  still  I  see  no  reason  why  some  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  should  not  be  given  there.  The 
cities  are  the  natural  home  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. To  fit  students  for  these  industries  our 
cities  are  establishing  large  polytechnic  high  schools, 
for  instance,  Los  Angeles  is  now  spending  $250,000 
on  such  an  institution.  If  the  cities  are  thus  plan- 
ning to  fit  and  educate  their  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  industries  which  they  find  on  every  hand,  why 
should  not  the  high  schools  in  small  cities  and  towns 
give  instruction  on  those  subjects  which  pertain  to 
agricultural  pursuits  ?  Why  should  you  and  I  never 
be  taught  to  use  the  Babcock  tester  until  somehow 
we  can  go  to  college  ?  What  more  useful  and  in- 
structive bit  of  apparatus  can  be  added  to  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  of  the  high  school  than  the  Babcock 
tester  ?  These  are  simple  questions  and  their  answer 
is  equally  as  simple.  The  hiuh  school  that  is  to  give 
instruction  in  agriculture  does  not  need  an  equipment 
like  that  of  the  secondary  school  especially  estab- 
lished for  that  ourpose.  An  acre  of  land  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  botany  and  plant  propagation  of  all 
kinds.  The  chemical  laboratory  which  every  well- 
organized  high  school  contains  can  easily  be  provided 
with  apparatus  for  milk  testing,  pasturizing  milk 
and  other  laboratory  work  with  milk,  also  for  study 
of  soils,  fertilizers,  insects  and  the  various  other  sub- 
jects which  would  make  the  high  school  of  more  in- 
terest and  more  value  to  the  boy  or  girl  living  on  the 
farm.  That  community  is  a  rare  one  whose  environ- 
ment will  not  furnish  illustrative  material  in  horticul- 
ture, agriculture  or  stock  raising  or  even  creamery 
work.  I  believe  that  I  have  the  honor  of  having 
given  the  first  instruction  in  California  in  scoring  and 
judging  cattle.  That  was  done  at  Berkeley  and  the 
animals  used  for  this  purpose  were  the  family  cows 
found  in  the  vacant  lots  about  the  city.  This  was 
not  an  ideal  method,  but  it  was  better  than  no  cows. 

What  is  lacking  to  introduce  agriculture  into  high 
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schools  '!  In  many  localities  the  proper  public  senti- 
ment is  an  obstacle,  in  others  the  necessary  increase 
in  funds  may  be  wanting,  but  these  are  minor  hin- 
drances in  comparison  to  the  great  lack  in  teachers. 
Without  teachers  possessing  the  right  spirit  and  love 
for  their  work  and  having  an  efficient  training,  the 
instruction  would  be  a  farce  and  a  hindrance  to  a 
noble  cause.  There  is  only  one  place  where  the 
needed  teachers  can  be  trained  and  that  place  is  the 
agricultural  college.  They  may  be  students  of  a  sec- 
ondary school  of  agriculture,  but  they  are  not  fitted 
to  teach  without  the  higher  training  at  the  college. 

You  may  think  that  I  am  wandering  from  my  sub- 
ject. I  am  only  leading  you  to  conclusions.  Home 
study  is  for  the  dairyman  who  is  so  deep  in  business 
and  so  tied  down  that  he  cannot  go  to  school  or  col- 
lege. The  influences  and  benefits  of  education  which 
were  not  his  to  enjoy  in  more  leisure  days  must  now 
come  to  him  through  the  press,  through  books  or 
reading  courses.  But  give  the  boy  his  training  in 
the  schools.  Let  him  absorb  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere of  the  schoolroom,  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
field  even  as  his  lungs  take  in  the  morning  air. 
There  is  no  educational  influence  equal  to  that  of  the 
active  living  teacher  in  the  midst  of  well-equipped 
libraries,  laboratories,  shops,  stables  and  barns. 
The  school,  at  the  best,  can  only  start  the  boy  aright 
in  his  chosen  vocation.  But  let  us  have  the  schools 
to  give  him  the  start.  There  are  so  many  boys  to  be 
taught  and  so  much  to  teach  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  every  grade  school  that  I  have  herein 
mentioned. 
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Propagation  of  Flowers  and  Ornamental  Trees. 


By  Mr.  J.  Luthbk  Bowbbs  of  Monticello,  Napa  county,  in  the 
San  Jose  Mercury. 

How  often  has  the  remark  been  made,  "  I  cannot 
get  rose  cuttings  or  slips  to  root?  "  Having  followed 
this  branch  of  floriculture  for  some  years,  I  will  give 
my  mode  of  doing  the  work.  I  would  first  state  that 
I  followed  the  directions  to  the  letter  and  seldom  ever 
had  a  failure,  especially  with  such  roses  as  Perles 
des  Jardin,  Marechal  Neil,  Lamarque  and  the  La 
France. 

I  well  remember  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
gathering  rose  cuttings,  I  got  a  lot  of  Marechal  Neil 
cuttings  from  a  giant  bush  on  the  grounds  of  the  late 
General  John  Bidwell  at  Chico.  His  florist  and 
greenhouse  man,  a  gentleman  of  lifetime  experience, 
said:  "You  are  welcome  to  all  the  cuttings  that 
you  want  of  the  Marechal  Neil,  but  you  will  never 
get  one  of  them  to  grow.  I  have  tried  many  times 
and  always  failed."  I  got  the  cuttings  and  every 
cutting  grew — not  one  failure.  In  this  lot  of  cut- 
tings, comprising  some  forty  varieties,  and  over  ten 
thousand  in  number,  I  did  not  have  2%  of  failures. 

Handling  Cuttings. — I  gathered  the  cuttings  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays.  I  got  only  the  last  sea- 
son's growth,  and,  if  possible,  the  growth  next  to  the 
top  end.  These  cuttings  were  made  as  near  6  inches 
long  as  possible.  The  base  or  lower  end  was  cut  off 
just  below  a  bud  and  as  close  to  the  bud  as  possible 
without  injuring  the  same,  and  the  top  I  cut  off  just 
above  the  bud,  so  as  to  have  the  cutting  as  near  6 
inches  long  as  possible.  I  then  tied  the  cuttings  up 
in  bundles  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  each,  according  to 
the  quantity  I  had  of  each,  using  fine  copper  wire  or 
wire  or  willow — something  that  would  not  rot.  Iron 
or  galvanized  wire  will  not  do,  as  it  will  ruin  the  cut- 
tings wherever  it  touches  them.  I  take  great  care 
to  have  the  base  of  the  cuttings  in  the  bundles  per- 
fectly even  and  the  bundles  not  too  tight,  but  just 
tight  enough  so  that  none  of  the  cuttings  will  slip 
out.  When  I  had  my  cuttings  of  each  variety  ready 
I  put  on  a  label  made  of  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc  and  the 
name  written  with  a  common  lead  pencil  (this  kind  of 
label  will  last  for  years  under  ground)  and  attached 
the  same  to  each  bundle.  My  next  move  was  to  get 
my  heeling  in  bed  ready.  I  dug  out  a  place,  where  I 
knew  no  water  would  stand  after  a  heavy  rain,  to  a 
depth  of  8  inches  and  made  the  bottom  perfectly 
level,  and  1  then  put  in  a  12-inch  board  on  each  side 
and  had  a  box  12  inches  deep  without  top  or  bottom, 
10  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide.  In  the  bottom  of  this 
box  I  put  3  inches  of  sand — very  fine.  I  then  put  in 
my  cuttings,  standing  them  up  in  the  sand  so  that 
they  were  at  least  3  inches  from  either  side  or  end, 
and  just  3  inches  from  the  top.  This  3  inches  from 
the  top  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion, as  here  is  where  the  whole  success  lies.  These 
cuttings  were  all  put  in  bottom  side  up,  or,  in  other 
words,  upside  down.  The  bundles  should  not  touch 
one  another.  The  same  kind  of  very  fine  sand  was 
then  filled  in  and  around  and  all  over  the  cuttings. 
This  bed  of  cuttings  I  never  let  get  dry,  neither  did  I 
keep  it  too  wet.  A  very  good  way  to  keep  this  bed 
always  in  good  condition  would  be  to  cover  the  whole 
with'one  thickness  of  burlap.  This  will  prevent  evap- 
oration and  hold  the  moisture.  This  bed  I  protected 
by  putting  wire  netting  around,  as  I  did  not  want 
anything  to  tread  on  it — not  even  a  chicken  or  a  cat. 
I  left  this  bed  in  this  shape  until  some  time  in  May, 


or  just  as  the  rose  bushes  on  the  outside  were  in  full 
bloom. 

The  Hotbeds. — At  this  time  I  make  hotbeds. 
These  are  made  in  the  following  manner:  A  frame 
100  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  using  two  12-inch  and 
one  6-inch  board  on  the  back  and  one  12-inch  and  one 
6-inch  board  on  the  front,  using  16  feet  of  boards. 
This  gave  the  box  a  fall  of  1  foot  in  6,  or  just  enough 
fall  to  drain  off  the  rainfall.  At  every  3  feet  a  cross- 
bar of  1Jx3  inches  was  securely  nailed  for  a  sash  rest, 
and  to  hold  the  bed  in  shape.  This  box  or  bed  was 
made  in  a  perfectly  level  piece  of  ground  and  the 
sash  was  made  of  lx3-inch  material,  halved  at  each 
end  and  nailed  together,  and  was  3x6  feet,  and  was 
covered  with  house  lining.  Of  late  years  I  do  not 
use  the  sash,  but  sew  the  cotton  together  and  make 
my  beds  16  feet  long,  cut  the  cotton  6  feet  8  inches, 
sew  it  the  short  way,  tack  one  side  to  back  of  bed 
and  the  other  side  to  a  lx3-inch  strip  16  feet  long. 
This  can  be  rolled  up  and  the  strip  will  hold  the  can- 
vas in  place  against  the  wind.  Now,  in  this  box  I 
place  loosely  15  inches  of  well-heated  horse  manure, 
made  level  or  smooth,  and  on  this  3  inches  of  sand, 
the  same  as  in  cutting  bed.  I  cover  up  tight  with 
the  cloth  or  the  sashes  and  leave  for  one  week,  or 
after  the  first  heat  from  the  manure  is  spent.  The 
bed  is  now  ready  for  the  cuttings.  At  this  point  I 
have  to  take  great  care.  The  top,  being  9  inches 
under  the  ground,  is  perfectly  dormant,  and  the  bot- 
tom, being  only  3  inches  from  the  surface,  have 
received  the  heat  from  the  sun  and  are  a  perfect 
mass  of  roots,  and  great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  pull 
the  bundles  apart  to  keep  from  breaking  the  white, 
tender  roots.  This  work  has  to  be  done  with  care, 
and  each  bundle  should  be  kept  in  a  pan  of  water 
until  ready  to  place  in  the  hotbed.  To  begin  putting 
in  the  bed,  a  wall  of  sand  should  be  placed  at  one  end; 
the  sand  should  be  moist  enough  to  stand.  Place  the 
cuttings  in  natural  position  3  inches  apart;  again 
wall  up  the  sand,  then  another  row  of  cuttings  where 
room  was  scarce.  I  have  placed  the  cuttings  as  close 
as  1J  inch  and  the  rows  only  2  inches  apart.  When 
I  have  a  section  planted  I  give  a  good  soaking  and 
put  the  cover  on.  After  the  cuttings  have  made  2 
or  3  inches  growth  they  can  be  hardened  by  leaving 
the  cover  off  at  night,  but  never  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  as  evaporation  will  be  fatal.  When  the 
plants  are  four  or  five  weeks  old,  if  for  sale  they  can 
be  potted,  or,  if  for  border,  can  be  at  this  stage  set 
out,  if  shaded. 

Growing  in  a  Small  Way. — The  above  plan  has 
been  given  to  show  how  roses  are  grown  in  a  com- 
mercial way.  The  same  plan  can  be  followed  in  a 
small  way,  and  if  plans  are  taken  the  hotbed  can  be 
dispensed  with  and  the  cuttings  can  be  taken  from 
the  healing  bed  and  planted  in  rows  in  the  open 
ground.  In  this  case  when  placed  in  the  heeling  bed 
they  should  be  set  in  rows  singly  and  not  over  2 
inches  of  sand  should  cover  them,  and  they  can  be 
left  a  little  longer.  The  soil  where  they  are  planted 
should  be  very  r;ch  with  cow  manure,  well  prepared, 
and  several  times  worked  at  least  one  month  before 
wanted,  and  the  soil  kept  very  fine.  Or,  if  one 
should  want  to  use  a  hotbed,  take  the  cotton  lining  of 
a  sugar  sack  and  make  a  hotbed  just  5  inches  nar- 
rower each  way  than  the  cloth  is  when  opened. 
Tack  one  side  to  top  and  tack  the  other  side  to  a 
strip  or  old  curtain  pole  or  broomstick  to  roll  on.  A 
bed  of  this  size  will  hold  100  plants.  If  directions 
are  followed  not  5%  will  fail  to  grow. 

Texas  Umbrella  Tree. — This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest avenue  trees  that  now  adorns  our  California 
avenues,  and  there  is  not  a  tree  sold  to-day  by  the 
average  nurseryman  of  this  State  that  is  so  untrue 
to  name  as  the  Texas  umbrella  tree.  Nothing  is  so 
provoking  to  any  one,  especially  a  newcomer  to  our 
State,  to  see  one  of  these  beautiful  trees,  with  their 
systematic  shape  and  dense  foliage,  then  go  to  some 
nurseryman  and  order  a  lot  of  these  trees  for  some 
avenue,  then  some  four  or  five  years  afterwards  find 
he  has  a  China  umbrella  tree,  something  he  did  not 
want— a  tree  that  has  no  beauty  or  shape.  And 
why  nurserymen  will  charge  40  or  50  cents  and  even 
$1  for  them,  I  cannot  see. 

The  proper  way  and  only  way  to  know  that  you 
are  getting  the  pure  stuff  is  to  go  to  some  tree  that 
is  entirely  isolated  and  get  the  seed,  and  be  sure  that 
no  tree  of  the  China  variety  is  closer  than  ]  to  •>  mile. 
Gather  the  green  berries  just  as  they  are  and  mix 
them  four  parts  fine  sand,  one  part  berries,  and 
bury  them  somewhere  where  they  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed and  where  they  will  not  become  dry;  also 
where  they  will  not  become  too  wet.  If  in  danger  of 
moles  or  gophers,  wrap  up  in  piece  of  wire  netting 
such  as  is  used  on  screen  doors.  In  the  spring,  when 
all  danger  of  frost  is  passed,  plant  in  rows  3  feet 
apart  and  3  or  4  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Never 
use  any  water  unless  the  plants  seem  to  stop  grow- 
ing, and  if  water  should  be  used  make  a  V-shaped 
trench  as  close  to  the  plant  as  possible  and  cover  up 
with  dry  dirt  as  soon  as  absorbed  by  soil.  I  have 
grown  trees  this  way  6  to  8  feet  the  first  year  from 
the  seed. 


Cotton  Ripening. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  raised  cotton  in  the  South 
and  have  seen  those  crops  on  the  Merced  river 
spoken  of  in  your  paper.    I  would  call  the  attention  ' 


of  your  readers  to  the  fact  that  only  one  of  several 
crops  raised  there  really  matured.  It  was  raised  by 
Mrs.  Strong.  A  light  frost  in  October  checked  its 
growth  so  that  it  matured  its  bolls.  The  other  crops 
planted  there  and  that  I  have  known  elsewhere — also 
a  test  of  my  own — just  grew  and  kept  green  until  the 
rains  caught  them — fine,  thrifty  plants,  beautiful 
bolls  of  all  sizes  and  stages,  but  little  ripe  cotton.  I 
am  convinced  that  no  cotton  will  grow  in  this  climate 
which  does  not  have  six  months  growth  and  which 
does  not  have  that  growth  checked  in  time  to  ripen 
before  the  rains.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  others  on 
this  point.  S.  E.  Smyer. 

Le  Grand. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Water  Rights  in  California. 


NUMBER  IV. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukal,  Pkess  by  Samuel  C.  Wiel. 

How  an  Appropriation  Is  Made  (Continued).— 
The  mere  diversion  itself  without  the  intent  to 
apply  the  water  to  a  beneficial  use  will  not,  of 
course,  be  enough;  as  where  water  is  diverted 
merely  to  drain  the  bed  of  a  stream  so  that  it  can  be 
mined.  (7  Cal.  261.)  But  when  all  requisites  are 
present  the  right  to  the  water  dates  back  by  rela- 
tion, as  we  have  seen,  to  the  posting  of  the  notice. 
(C.  C.  1418).  The  actual  application  and  use  of  the 
water  may  then  follow,  but  need  not  do  so  immedi- 
ately; the  right  is  already  complete,  and  the  failure 
to  make  use  of  it  within  a  reasonable  time  (130  Cal. 
290  at  296)  is  only  evidence  of  abandonment,  to  be 
considered  hereafter.  (115  Cal.  496,  60  Am.  St.  Rep. 
806,  note).  There  must,  however,  be  apparent 
ability  to  apply  and  use  it  as  intended;  otherwise, 
though  the  construction  work  will  be  completed, 
there  will  be  no  bona  fide  intent  to  use  it  for  a  bene- 
ficial purpose,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  also  an 
essential.  The  absence  of  an  apparent  ability  to  use 
the  water  at  completion  is  evidence  against  the  bona 
fides  of  the  intent  (which  must  have  a  reasonable 
foundation),  as  in  the  case  of  gathering  water  in  a 
reservoir  for  mere  speculation.    (15  Cal.  271.) 

There  having  been  a  proper  notice,  a  bona  fide  in- 
tention to  apply  the  water  to  a  beneficial  use,  dili- 
gence in  the  construction  work,  and  an  actual  com- 
pletion of  it,  the  right  is  complete,  and  dates  from 
the  posting  of  the  notice.    (C.  C.  1418). 

Exercise  of  the  Right. — We  now  leave  the  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  obtaining  of  water  rights  and 
take  it  as  granted  that  a  valid  water  right  has  been 
obtained  by  appropriation,  as  previously  set  forth. 
The  inquiry  now  is  as  to  the  limits  within  which  the 
water  can  be  then  used.  The  limitations  to  be  con- 
sidered are  (1)  those  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
right;  (2)  those  concerning  the  manner  of  use;  (3) 
concerning  the  amount  used;  (4)  concerning  the  pur- 
pose for  which  used  and  the  place  of  use. 

1.  The  right  is  in  the  nature  of  a  grant  of  favor  or 
franchise  from  the  Government  to  use  the  water 
(6  Cal.  548  at  558;  75  Cal.  464  at  483);  that  is,  it  is 
usufructuary  solely.  There  is  no  property  in  the 
channel  itself,  nor  in  the  water  itself,  nor  in  the  nat- 
ural flow.  As  there  is  no  property  in  the  channel 
itself  obtained  by  appropriation,  the  same  channel 
may  be  used  by  several  appropriators,  as  where  one 
man  had  appropriated  water  and  a  later  comer 
above  stream  poured  water  into  the  channel  and 
then  diverted  it  again  before  it  reached  the  former 
appropriator,  thus  using  the  channel  as  a  link  in  a 
long  ditch  line  (7  Cal.  46;  11  Cal.  143).  The  owner- 
ship of  the  channel  remains  with  the  Government. 
As,  in  the  next  place,  there  is  no  property  in  the 
water  itself,  the  appropriator  cannot  sue  for  the 
value  of  water  diverted  by  another,  but  only  for  the 
damage  to  his  own  use  of  it  (57  Cal.  44).  Nor  can  he 
set  up  any  claim  to  water  after  it  has  left  his  ditch 
(3  Cal.  249),  the  water  itself  not  being  his,  but  only 
the  use  of  it,  which  is  what  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  right  is  usufructuary  solely.  As,  finally, 
there  is  no  property  in  the  natural  flow,  it  is  held 
that,  so  long  as  one's  ditch  is  filled,  a  later  comer  may 
change  the  amount  of  the  natural  flow  by  taking  the 
surplus  (13  Cal.  220),  or  an  artificial  flow  is  enough  if 
one's  ditch  remains,  nevertheless,  filled  as  usual  (113 
Cal.  182  at  196) — without  causing  uncertainty,  it 
should  probably  be  added. 

Though  usufructuary  solely,  the  right  is  in  the 
nature  of  real  estate.  In  5  Cal.  445  the  court  says: 
"From  the  policy  of  our  laws  it  has  been  held  in  this 
State  to  exist  without  private  ownership  of  the  soil, 
upon  the  ground  of  prior  location  upon  the  land,  or 
prior  appropriation  and  use  of  the  water.  The  right 
to  water  must  be  treated  in  this  State,  as  it  has 
always  been  treated,  as  a  right  running  with  the 
and,  and  as  a  corporeal  privilege  bestowed  upon  the 
occupier  or  appurtenant  to  the  soil;  and,  as  such,  has 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  mere  personalty." 
They  held  that  a  justice  of  the  peace  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  action  for  diversion  of  water,  because  it 
was  an  action  concerning  real  estate. 

It  may  become  appurteuant  to  the  land  for  which 
it  is  used,  if  any,  and  in  such  case  passes  with  it  as  an 
appurtenance,  if  appurtenances  are  mentioned  in  a 
i  sale  (47  Cal.  453;  93  Cal.  365;  75  Cal.  464),  for  "  it  can  be 
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transferred  like  other  property  "  (13  Cal.  220  at  233). 
A  sale  of  it  requires  a  writing,  because,  being  an  in- 
terest in  realty,  it  is  within  the  statute  of  frauds 
(Griseza  vs.  ferwilliger,  28  Cal.  Dec.  313).  The 
statute  of  limitations  concerning  land  applies  to  it 
(25  Cal.  504). 

But  the  water  right  is  not  held  like  land,  absolute, 
in  the  full  sense;  it  is  held  subject  to  conditions  owed 
to  the  Government,  from  whom  it  is  at  the  start 
obtained,  the  chief  of  which  conditions  is  that  it 
must  be  continually  used  for  a  beneficial  purpose. 
An  illustration  of  this  condition  of  beneficial  use, 
under  which  a  water  right  is  held,  occurred  in 
the  very  recent  case  of  Griseza  vs.  Terwilliger, 
28  Cal.  Dec.  113.  It  was  there  held  that  a  verbal 
sale  would  not  pass  a  water  right,  as  it  is  an  interest 
in  land  requiring  a  writing;  but  it  was  held,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  would  be  taken  as  evidence  of  an 
abandonment,  signifying  an  intention  to  discontinue 
applying  it  to  a  beneficial  purpose  oneself,  as  the 
Government  requires.  It  was  even  hinted  that  it 
was  an  abandonment  ipso  facto,  which  harsh  result  is 
not  one  of  the  usual  consequences  of  a  parol  sale  of 
real  estate,  nor,  for  example,  of  a  parol  sale  of  an 
unpatented  mining  location  (51  Cal.  258).  If  the  head 
note,  in  the  "  Decisions,"  to  the  Griseza  case  correctly 
represents  the  decision  of  the  court  to  this  effect, 
then  the  statement  in  13  Cal.  233,  that  it  can  be 
transferred  like  other  property,  must  be  taken 
with  limitations,  and  the  owners  of  water  rights 
would  be  in  danger  of  losing  them  entirely  by  a  parol 
sale  or  a  faulty  deed.  At  all  events,  it  shows  again 
that  there  is  no  title  to  the  water  itself;  but  the  right 
is  usufructuary  solely. 

2.  Manner  of  use:  It  has  been  said  that  the  appro- 
priator  may  use  the  water  in  any  manner  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  use  for  which  it  was  appropriated 
(4<i  Cal.  218).  It  is  a  rule  applying  to  all  branches  of 
the  law  of  waters  that  whether  the  use  is  by  water 
wheels,  taking  it  by  pumps,  using  it  in  steam  boilers, 
etc.,  makes  no  difference  (111  Cal.  473).  Under 
Sec.  1415  civil  code,  the  means  by  which  water  is 
diverted  may  be  changed  later,  so  long  as  others 
are  not  injured  by  the  change.  The  only  im- 
portant limitation  upon  the  manner  of  use  is  that  the 
water  must  not  be  used  wastefully,  for  then  it  is  not 
all  used,  for  a  beneficial  purpose,  as  is  necessary  (C.C. 
1411;  132  Cal.  312;  112  Cal.  230).  This  is  the  same 
under  the  doctrine  of  riparian  ownership,  also;  e.  g., 
in  one  case  a  riparian  owner  built  a  dam,  spreading 
out  the  water  over  a  flat  for  cattle  to  wallow  in,  so 
that  much  was  lost  by  evaporation.  He  was  stopped 
by  a  writ  of  injunction  (28  Cal.  340). 

The  use  by  means  of  ditches  and  flumes  is,  of 
course,  the  most  usual,  and  using  it  in  this  way  does 


not,  by  any  means,  make  the  appropriator  an  insurer 
of  others  against  accident  from  breaking  ditches  or 
overflows.  There  is  a  famous  English  case  (Fletcher 
vs.  Rylands,  L.  R.  3  House  of  Lords,  330)  declaring 
that  a  man  builds  a  reservoir,  etc.,  at  his  peril.  But  j 
such  is  not  the  law  in  California  (10  Cal.  413;  35  Cal. 
679).  Nor  does  such  a  break  or  overflow  in  itself 
prove  that  the  ditch  owner  was  negligent;  or,  as  it 
is  said,  it  is  not  a  case  of  "res  ipsa  loquitur,"  and 
negligence  is  not  presumed  (7  Cal.  335).  The  owner 
is  liable  only  if  the  break  or  overflow  occurred 
through  his  negligence,  a  failure  to  use  the  care 
which  an  ordinary  prudent  man  would  have  taken 
with  that  ditch  (10  Cal.  541). 

3.  Amount  of  Water:  Before  the  code  the  appro- 
priator could  take  to  the  full  capacity  of  his  ditch, 
having  a  reasonable  time,  after  its  completion,  to 
remove  obstructions,  rocks,  etc.,  and  to  remove  other 
things  causing  an  irregularity  of  flow.  (8  Cal.  443). 
He  was  limited  to  that,  however,  and  could  not  take 
more  later,  unless  by  a  new  appropriation.  (13  Cal. 
33;  21  Cal.  374).  Under  the  code  be  must  state  in 
his  notice  how  many  inches  of  water  he  appropriates, 
and  will  be  limited  to  that  (C.  C.  1415),  or,  if  he  uses 
less  than  that,  to  the  amount  actually  used.  (112 
Cal.  230;  120  Cal.  86). 

The  surplus  over  what  he  has  appropriated  may 
itself  be  appropriated  by  later  comers.  (13  Cal.  33; 
120  Cal.  86). 

4.  Place  and  purpose  of  use:  Under  the  code,  the 
place  and  purpose  of  use  must  be  stated  in  the 
notice  (C.C.  1415).  What  constitutes  a  proper  pur- 
pose has  already  been  considered  under  the  question 
of  intention,  and  it  need  only  be  inquired  here  what 
changes  can  be  made  in  place  or  in  purpose  of  use, 
without  a  new  appropriation. 

As  to  change  of  place  of  use:  It  was  early  de- 
cided that  the  place  of  use  may  be  changed  without 
loss  of  priority.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
early  mining  days,  when  new  ground  was  being  con- 
tinually opened  up.  In  7  Cal.  261  it  was  held  that 
branches  could  be  run  to  new  mining  claims  without 
loss  of  priority,  and  that  the  main  ditch  itself  could 
be  extended  to  new  localities.  In  15  Cal.  161  it  was 
held  that  the  point  of  diversion  or  taking  of  the 
water  could  likewise  be  changed.  The  only  limitation 
recognized  on  change  of  place  by  these  cases  and  the 
cases  following  them  was  that  others  must  not  be  in- 
jured in  making  the  change.  These  rules  are  now 
incorporated  in  the  civil  code,  Sections  1412,  1415. 

As  to  change  of  purpose:  This  was  at  the  start 
treated  as  a  distinct  question  from  change  of  place 
(e.  g.  7  Cal.  261)  It  was  urged  in  several  cases  that 
the  right  was  limited  to  the  purpose  for  which  first 
appropriated  and  that  a  use  for  a  new  purpose  could 


be  obtained  only  by  a  new  appropriation.  This  view 
obtained  some  footing  in  the  early  decisions  (e.  g.  13 
Cal.  33,  21  Cal.  374).  But  it  never  took  a  firm  hold. 
In  13  Cal.  220  it  was  held  that  use  for  a  saw  mill 
could  be  changed  to  use  for  a  grist  mill,  and  in  32 
Cal.  26  it  was  said  (obiter)  that  use  for  placer  mining 
could  be  changed  to  use  for  quartz  mining  without 
loss  of  priority.  The  more  recent  cases  are  in  this 
line,  though  they  do  not  go  into  the  question  closely. 
They  disregard  any  distinction  between  change  of 
place  of  use  and  change  of  purpose  of  use.  It  seems 
established  that  the  rule  now  is  that  there  is  no  lim- 
itation on  either  change  of  place  of  use  or  change  of 
purpose  of  use,  so  long  as  others  are  not  injured  by 
the  change  (9d  Cal.  214,  101  Cal.  242,  108  Cal.  72), 
though  it  should  be  noted  that  only  change  of  place 
of  use  is  specifically  covered  by  the  civil  code. 

That  the  place  of  use  may  be  upon  distant  lands  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  law  of  appro- 
priation. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 'a  Scientific  Phess  Patent  Agency,  330 
Market  street.  S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  pat- 
ents issued  to  Pacific  Coast  inventors: 

FOK  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  10,  1H05. 
77H,40H.— Jouhnal  Box— D.  Allen,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
7"«,Wj.— Step  Laddkk — W.  M  Anderson,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
779,0^2  —Vehicle— J.  E.  Armstrong.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
77H.7.V-I.—  Cak  v'kntii.atoh— J.  E.  Armstrong,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
771), K-U. -Hai  Khamk  Machine    D.  D.  Beam  .  i  Irass  Valley,  Cal. 
779.521.— Stamp  Mill  Mohtar— M  P.  Boss.  S.  F. 
779.998. — Hand  Tucck— E.  J.  Bryan,  Riverside,  Cal. 
779,71)1  - Drapery  ('onus- C.  A.  Burns,  S.  F. 
779,526.— Soldering  Machine— A.  Cerruti,  S.  F. 
779,i>i3.— Scale— J.  C.  Dixon.  Hanford,  Cal. 
779,916. — RIB  BOH  Holder— S.  P.  Doane,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
779.773.— 9  loor  Sweeper— Dunaway  &  Melander,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
779.917  — Dooh  Check— C  Elllngeu,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
779.093.— Phocess-F.  Ephraim,  S  F. 

779.700.— Piston  Rod  Packing-C.  P.  Fogh,  Wadsworth,  Nev. 
779.812  — Gas  Genehatoh— F.  J.  Foveaux.  Alameda,  Cal. 
779,927.— Neck  Stall— A.  J.  Griffith,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 
779,648.— Scraper— I.  B.  Hammond.  Portland.  Or. 

779.782.  — Dhedger— Henderson  &  Peake,  Oroville,  Cal. 
779.000.— BlLOl  Block— J.  Hickler,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

779.783.  — Cheese  Cutter — M.  B.  Irvine,  Longbeach.  Cal. 
779,545.— Harness  Hook— I.  E.  Johnson,  Fresno,  Cal. 
779  719.— Can  Testing  Machine— P.  Kruse,  Astoria,  Or. 

779.720.  — Voltage  Regulator— O.  M  Lacey,  Hanford,  Cal. 

779.721.  — Hammkh— A.  E.  Leech,  Fulton,  Cal. 

779,015.— Sand  Washing  Machine— W.  H  Martin,  Seattle,  Wash. 

779,955.— Mortising  Machine— A.  W.  Miller,  Riverside,  Cal. 

779,437.— Snat  i  h  Block -G.  Nettle,  Leaburg.  Or. 

779,732.— Scale  Gear— J.  1'.  Newell.  Portland,  Or. 

779,550.— Mechanical  Movement— E.  C.  Northrup,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

779.622.— Bedstead— L.  Pieper,  Seattle.  Wash. 

779,964.— Railway  Track— J.  W.  Porter.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

779,809. — Garment— L.  C.  Sherick.  Lemon  Grove,  Cal. 

779. KS3. -Tiling-.!.  Singer  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

779,880.— Soldering— G.  H.  Stewart,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 

779.K87.— Metal  Plate -G.  H.  Stewart,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

779.889.— Condenser  -J.  Todd,  Seattle,  Wash. 

779.892.  — Telephone— W.  D.  Watkins,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

779.893.  — Signaling— \V.  D.  Watkins,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
779.981.— Draper— J.  C.  White,  Marvsville,  Cal. 
779,079. — Blotter — E.  M.  Wilson.  Adin,  Cal. 
779,680.— Staple  Setter— F.  Wiseman,  John  Day,  Or. 


TRY  THE  EVER  POPULAR 

Oliver  Plows 


FOR  YOUR  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  WORK 

*^  4^ 

Gang  Plows  and  Walking  Plows  of  all  Sizes  and  Pat- 
terns, many  of  them  specially  designed  for 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

jfc 

THE  OLIVER  is  the  Original  and  Only  Genuine 
Chilled  Plow  made — avoid  imitations. 

tt^1 

Write  us  for  Catalogue. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

13  and  15  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


★    u.s.  -k    u  s.   ★  U.S. 


MONARCH 
all  FENCES 

Of  greatest  weight  and  strength,  Spring  Steel  Wire,  double  galvanize! 
guarantees  protection  to  crops  or  stock.  Neatest  appearance  —  Longest 
Life— Cheapest.    The  only  reliable  and  satisfactory  fence  made— is  the 

U.  S.  FENCE. 


The  only  successful  wire  fence  manufactured  In  the  West.  Strictly  a 
'alifornla  enterprise.  Sold  to  FENCE  USERS  ONLY.  From  factory  to 
larm— cuts  out  dealer's  protlts.  We  sell  strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  fence. 

Write  to  us  at  once  for  our  new  1905  Booklet,  "  FENCE  FACTS  FOR  FENCE 
USERS,"  and  sample  lock.    Both  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  PACIFIC  U.  8.  FENCE  CO. 


ROOM  411, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


519  MISSION  STREET. 

CALIFORNIA. 


*    U.S    *    U.S.   ★   U.S.   ★  u.s 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

NO.  33-STOCK  SIZE. 
9  feet  8!4  inches  by  9  feet  8H  inches. 
ONE  DOOR,  ONE  WINDOW,  ONE  ROOM. 

Weight  2200  pounds  packed  for  shipment. 
This  house  can  be  set  up  by  two  men  in  two 
hours. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Burnham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


^ — >  w — ■  \g  ,\HwTW~>  rm.  IkTI/  POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
C    m  KV  r"1    r~"    1^  H/-\  1^  best  TREE  WASH  AND  olive  dip. 

-V*— SMS  A.   ^  * — *  *    m.A  ^  T.W.MCKS0N.1 23  California  St.,  San  Franclico. 
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Agricultural  Review. 


Kings. 

New  Grain. — Hanford  Sentinel:  P. 
Van  Valer  recently  received  a  small 
quantity  of  a  grain  called  speltz.  While 
on  his  return  from  his  Eastern  trip  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  a  few  months 
ago  he  met  a  man  who  was  on  his  way  to 
North  Dakota  to  plant  a  large  tract  of 
land  to  speltz.  He  told  how  it  would 
grow  and  beat  barley,  which  it  resembles, 
in  a  crop.  This  man  sent  to  Mr.  Van 
Valer  a  small  quantity  of  this  seed.  In 
the  hull  speltz  looks  like  barley,  except- 
ing that  the  hull  is  a  twin.  The  kernel 
resembles  rye  more  than  barley.  It  is 
said  that  the  grain  exceles  barley  for  feed. 
J.  W.  McCord  and  Geo.  Magee  will  try  it 
on  lake  land. 

Mendocino. 

Sheep  Depredators.  —  Ukiah  Dis- 
patch-Democrat: Within  the  past  few 
months,  so  Messrs.  J.  B.  Milton,  Marvin 
and  Dolph  Ford  and  Joe  Weselsky,  who 
have  sheep  pastures  at  the  head  of  Gibson 
Creek,  this  county,  informed  us,  they 
lost  a  number  of  sheep  by  thievery.  The 
topography  of  the  country  is  such  that 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  steal  a  few  sheep 
from  the  respective  Hocks  without  suspi- 
cion, but  of  late  the  owners  have  taken 
pains  to  count  the  sheep  every  little  while 
and  find  too  many  missing  ones,  and  here- 
after precautions  will  be  resorted  to  and 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  will  be  in- 
voked on  all  sheep  stealers.  The  coyote 
dogs  now  in  service  will  be  substituted  by 
bloodhounds,  and  depredators  had  better 
let  the  sheep  alone  hereafter  if  they  want 
to  steer  clear  of  the  penitentiary. 

Placer 

A  New  Industry.— Rocklin  Repre- 
sentative: A  meeting-  was  held  in  the 
Grange  Hall  at  Roseville,  Monday  night, 
by  the  grape  raisers  to  consider  the  prop- 
osition of  Mr.  Charles  Paff  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  build  a  winery  here.  The  propo- 
sition he  made  met  with  the  approval  of 
all  concerned.  Mr.  Paff  said  his  company 
would  erect  a  winery  and  agreed  to  con- 
tract the  wine  grapes  at  $15  per  ton  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Paff  agreed 
to  erect  the  winery  providing  the  grow- 
ers would  subscribe  1400  tons  of  grapes. 
That  much  was  subscribed  that  night. 
There  will  be  over  2000  tons  subscribed 
by  the  end  of  thirty  days,  the  time  when 
he  agrees  to  commence  building  the  win- 
ery. The  parties  expect  to  put  up  about 
a  $35,000  plant  and  equip  it  with  all  mod- 
ern machinery. 

Plumas. 

Beef  in  Sierra  Valley — Independ- 
ent: From  Supervisor  Webster,  who 
came  down  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  Sunday,  we  learn  that  recently 
Lile  Moffit  sold  10(1  head  of  two-year-old 
steers  at  7  cents  per  pound.  The  beeves 
averaged  615  pounds  net.  Prime  heifer 
beef  is  selling  at  t>  cents  and  "cow  "  beef 
at  5  cents. 

Sacramento. 

After  Blue  Jays. — The  Sacramento 
Fish  and  Game  Association  will  do  some 
active  service  in  pushing  through  the 
Legislature  at  its  present  session  measures 
for  the  destruction  of  feathered  pests, 
which,  it  is  maintained,  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  destruction  of  game 
birds.  L  S.  Upson  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  organization  states  that 
blue  jays,  crows  and  hawks  are  the  cause 
of  much  destruction  of  game  birds  and 
their  eggs.  He  says  that  shooting  clubs 
down  the  river  have  declared  war  upon 
the  blue  jays,  particularly  since  it  has 
been  discovered  that  they  destroy  thou- 
sands of  quail  eggs  annually.  In  case  the 
Legislature  will  not  pass  a  statute  placing 
a  bounty  on  the  heads  of  blue  jays,  crows 
and  hawks,  the  Association  proposes  to 
get  up  a  fund  for  that  purpose  and  start 
every  available  small  boy  out  with  his 
slingshot  and  22-caliber  rifle  in  quest  of 
these  predatory  denizens  of  the  air. 

San  Joaquin. 

Increasing  Demand  for  Oats.— 
Stockton  Mail :  Are  the  people  of  this 
State  being  benefited  by  the  accession  of 
the  Philippine  Islands?  Up  to  this  year 
but  few  oats  were  grown  in  this  State,  as 
there  was  not  a  good  market  for  the 
cereal.  The  demand  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  however,  has  been  so  great  that 
the  country  has  been  unable  to  fill  it,  with 
the  result  that  prices  have  advanced  won- 
derfully. Bert  Melone,  of  the  firm  of 
Melone  &  Perry,  says  about  the  oat 
market:  "Oats  have  made  a  serious  in- 
road upon  barley  this  year.  The  acreage 
is  fully  ten  times  as  great  as  last  year. 
This  was  not  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
the  barley  crop  last  year  for  brewing  pur- 
poses, but  was  brought  about  by  the  de- 
mand for  the  cereal.  The  market  has 
rapidly  developed.  A  few  experimenters 
made  money  and  now  it  is  simply  a  case 
of  follow  the  leader.  It  is  similar  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  early  days,  when 
nothing  but  wheat  was  grown.    After  a 


few  years  some  one  decided  to  sow  barley 
for  a  change,  with  the  result  that  he  found 
it  a  paying  proposition.  In  a  short  time 
hundreds  of  acres  were  sown  to  barley." 

Grapes  in  January.— Stockton  Mail: 
Mrs.  Smith  brought  to  the  office  Satur- 
day a  quantity  of  Flaming  Tokay  grapes 
plucked  from  vines  on  the  Root  ranch, 
near  El  Pinal  vineyard,  on  the  (ith  of  the 
present  month. 

San  Mateo. 

Cows  Killed.— Coast  Advocate:  Nine 
cows  owned  by  McLellan  Bros.,  at  Beres 
ford,  were  killed  by  one  of  the  evening 
trains  Tuesday.  The  drove  of  animals 
were  inside  of  the  company's  right  of  way 
and  when  discovered  by  the  engineer  it 
was  too  late  to  stop  the  train.  The  only 
alternative  was  to  crowd  on  steam  and 
save  the  train  from  being  derailed.  Nine 
of  the  cows  were  struck  and  killed.  The 
passengers  were  considerably  shaken  up. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Cherries  in  January.  —  Watsonville 
Register:  An  orchardist  at  Glenhaven 
asserts  that  on  January  f)th  he  picked 
from  his  trees  quite  a  number  of  ripe 
Tartarian  cherries.  The  fruit  was  of 
good  size  and  flavor.  This  unusual  event 
was  due  to  the  warm  spell  in  September 
last. 

Shasta. 

Burbank  Potatoes  in  Ireland. — 
Redding  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
W.  J.  B.  Martin,  a  Pacheco  district 
farmer,  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  R.  H. 
Hayes,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Cork,  Ireland,  announcing  that 
a  small  lot  of  Burbank  potatoes  sent  to 
Mr.  Hayes  by  Mr.  Martin  this  time  a  year 
ago  have  done  famously,  every  eye  in  the 
lot  escaping  the  potato  blight.  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the 
County  Cork  Agricultural  Society,  writes 
that  he  is  so  much  encouraged  with  the 
prospect  of  getting  a  blight-proof  tuber 
from  the  Pacheco  district  stock  that  he 
has  already  decided  on  a  name  for  the  im- 
portation— "  Mogalore  " — a  Celtic  word, 
meaning  "good  enough."  The  Irish 
farmers  have  paid  thousands  of  pounds 
sterling  for  alleged  blight-proof  potatoes, 
but  so  far  without  avail. 

Solano. 

A  $4000  Bull. — Republican:  A  carload 
of  nine  head  of  fine  cattle  arrived  from 
Iowa  Saturday,  consigned  to  the  Hum- 
boldt herd,  Suisun,  owned  by  Senator 
Rush  and  William  Pierce.  Among  the 
number  was  a  pure  bred  Scotch  Short- 
horn bull,  for  which  $4000  was  paid.  He 
is  registered  as  Nonpareil  King,  192,871, 
and  weighs  about  2100  pounds.  He  will 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Humboldt 
herd.  The  animal  was  taken  to  the  Hum- 
boldt ranch  on  Will  Chrisler's  truck.  R. 
M.  Dunlap,  who  went  East  with  Senator- 
Rush  several  weeks  ago,  brought  the  cat 
tie  from  Iowa. 

Ripe  Cherries  in  January.— Special 
to  Sacramento  Bee:  F.  S.  Jones  of  Green 
valley  shipped  on  January  13th  a  box  of 
assorted  cherries  to  the  East.  This 
breaks  all  previous  records  for  early  ship- 
ments and  is  an  extraordinary  happening 
even  for  this  State.  The  probable  cause 
of  such  early  fruit  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  warm  weather  last  fall  after  the 
heavy  rains  caused  the  trees  to  bloom, 
and  being  in  a  particularly  sheltered  spot 
the  fruit  matured. 

Sonoma, 

Large  Sale  of  Wine. — Santa  Rosa 
Republican  :  Seventeen  and  one-half 
cents  per  gallon  has  been  paid  for  47,000 
gallons  of  wine  made  in  Sonoma  county, 
the  wine  to  be  placed  on  board  cars  at 
Vineyard  Station  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
tracks.  This  is  considered  the  top  price 
thus  far  this  season.  The  Guudlach, 
Bundschu  Wine  Co.  is  the  purchaser,  and 
it  secured  the  beverage  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Theodore  Skelton  Glaister. 

Sutter. 

Experimenting  With  New  Varie- 
ties of  Wheat. — Yuba  City  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  Prof.  Leslie  A.  Fitz, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Government 
Experiment  Station  recently  established 
in  this  county,  reports  the  work  of  seed- 
ing the  20-acre  tract  to  new  wheats  to  be 
progressing  rapidly  and  satisfactorily. 
The  ground  is  laid  out  in  acre,  third  of 
an  acre,  tenth  of  an  acre  and  acre  plats. 
On  seven  of  the  1-acre  plats  have  been 
planted  five  varieties  of  Russian  wheat, 
one  of  Hungarian  and  one  native  wheat, 
known  as  the  Gem.  On  the  J-acre  plats 
are  wheats  sent  out  from  Washington 
raised  in  Eastern  soils.  On  sixteen  of  the 
,'o-acre  plats  are  planted  Russian,  Hunga- 
rian and  Indian  wheats.  Three  variotios 
of  rye  and  one  variety  of  winter  barley 
have  also  been  sown,  and  several  hand 
lots  of  department  and   Kansas  grains 
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have  been  sown.  Later  he  expects  to 
plant  small  lots  of  spring  barley  and  oats. 

Tehama. 

Sheep  Men  Have  Bright  Pros- 
pects.—Red  Bluff  News,  Jan.  20:  Sheep 
Inspector  W.  H.  Cox  returned  Thursday 
from  an  extended  trip  into  the  Manton 
and  Payne's  creek  country  and  inspected 
several  large  bands  of  sheep,  all  of  which 
were  found  to  be  in  prime  condition  and 
comparatively  free  from  scab.  Sheep 
growers  generally  see  the  benefit  of  a 
rigid  examination  of  their  flocks  and  are 
willing  to  aid  the  inspector  every  way  in 
their  power.  He  says  that  the  outlook 
for  the  coming  season  is  excellent,  with 
prospects  of  good  prices  and  a  plentiful 
crop  of  wool. 

Tuolumne. 

Bean  Vines  Yield  Heavy  Crops. — 
Lodi  Sentinel:  Beans  have  become  a  very 
important  and  profitable  crop  in  the 
reclaimed  delta  of  the  San  Joaquin. 
Potato  profits  have  tempted  some  farm- 
ers to  change,  but  beans  still  occupy 
thousands  of  acres.  The  varieties  raised 
are  principally  the  blackeye,  pink  and 
large  white.  The  yield  for  the  last  year 
is  estimated  at  25,000  tons,  which  at  the 
lowest  average  price  brings  $50  per  ton. 
A  liberal  estimate  is  that  a  revenue  of 
$1,500,000  is  derived  from  the  bean  crop 
every  year.  As  the  average  yield  is  a  ton 
to  the  acre,  the  lowest  revenue  is,  there- 
fore, $55  per  acre,  while  some  acres  have 
produced  half  as  much  more.  Estimated 
at  the  highest  price  quoted — $90  per  ton 
—  and  the  maximum  yield  of  a  ton  and  a 
half  to  the  acre,  the  possibility  is  for  a 
revenue  of  $135  per  acre  from  this 
product. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 

Thesafeat,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  llnttments  for  mild  or  Bevere  action. 
Removes  all  Hutu-Ih-h  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  <  'ii  til.-,  SUI'EBSKIJKS  ALL  CAUTKKY 
Oil  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle,   Sold  by  drug/gists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Us  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LA  WHENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

SULPHUR 

1 '  Horseshoe ' '  ' '  Horseshoe ' ' 

Pea  Grain  U     §  jji  Powdered 

"Crown"      %^^Jf  "Nevada" 
Sublime    jp       ^  Lump 
NEVADA 

NEVADA  SULPHUR  CO.,OHiclanVraFnrc°isco,reet' 

Phones:    Main  5293— Buyer  59. 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Importers  and  Retiners  of 


Sublimed 
"Volcano  Brand" 
"Tiger  Brand" 


"Anchor  Brand" 
Pure  Flowers 
of  Sulphur 


Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock.  Refined.  Powdered  and  Cmde. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  3,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


Complete  Fertilizers, 

Bone  Meal,  Etc. 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

19%  High  Grade,  114  per  ton. 

California  Fertilizer  Works 

634  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 

SAWS  HOWS 


■IV  ONE  MAN.  It's  KING  OF  Till  WOODS.  Slaves  money  and 
baekarhe.  Send  for  FltEE  {Hun.  catalogue  showing  latest  Improve- 
ment! anil  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  atrericv. 

Folding  Sawing  Much.  Co.,  16  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  CnstsLess  toBnyand  Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Novlbratlon.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wa 
tiunary  or  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  Send  for  Catalogue.  THETEMPLK  PIJMP  CO-,  Mir...  Mcujherl  16th  HU.,  Chicago,  THIS 


UNTIL   YOU  INVESTIGATE 

'•THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
started.  Novlbratlon.   Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  sta* 
.Mfujh.T.k  ir,th  KIh..  Chit-ago,    THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR, 
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The  Home  Circle* 


A  Settin'  Hen. 


When  a  hen  is  bound  to  set, 
Seems  as  though  'taint  etiket 
Dowsin'  her  in  water  till 
She's  connected  with  a  chill. 
Seems  as  though  'twas  hardly  right, 
Givin'  her  a  dreadful  fright, 
Tyin'  rags  around  her  tail, 
Poundin'  on  an  old  tin  pail, 
Chasin'  her  around  the  yard. 
Seems  as  though  'twas  kind  o'  hard, 
Bein'  kicked  and  slammed  and  shooed 
'Cause  she  wants  to  raise  a  brood. 
I  sh'd  say  it's  gettin'  gay — 
Jest  'cause  natur'  wants  its  way. 
'While  ago  my  neighbor,  Penn, 
Started  bustin'  up  a  hen; 
Went  to  yank  her  off  the  nest — 
Hen,  though,  made  a  peck  and  jest 
Grabbed  his  thumb  nail  good  and  stout — 
Like  to  yank  the  darned  thing  out. 
Penn  he  twitched  away,  and  then 
tried  again  to  grab  that  hen. 
But,  by  ginger,  she  had  spunk, 
'Cause  she  took  and  nipped  a  chunk 
Big's  a  bean  right  out  his  palm, 
Swallowed  it,  and  cool  and  calm, 
flUted  up  and  yelled,  "Cah-dahr!" 
Sounded  like  she  said,  "Hurrah." 
Wal,  sir,  when  that  hen  done  that, 
Penn  he  bowed,  took  off  his  hat — 
Spunk  jest  suits  him,  you  can  bet, 
"Set,"  says  he,  "gol  darn  ye,  set!  " 

— Anonymous. 


The  New  Year. 


A  miracle  touched  me  at  twelve,  for  be- 
hold I  saw 
The  New  Year  rise  as  a  young  god  rises 
in  might. 

No  child  was  he  with  hesitant,  timid  feet, 
But  a  grown  joy,  wrapped  in  the  rai- 
ment of  pure  delight. 

And  his  eyes,  most  gracious  and  tender, 
were  bent  on  mine; 
In  his  bands  he  caught  my  hands,  while 
clarion  clear 
His  golden,    rapturous,  confident  tones 
rang  forth: 
"  Comrade,  hail !    For  I  am  the  New, 
New  Year. 

"Comrade,  hail  !  The  pulse  of  the  world's 
astir 

Under  the  snow,  and  the  ancient  doubts 
are  dead 

Freedom,    achievement,    wait    for  us. 
Come,  be  glad  !  " 
T  listened,  I  looked,  and  faith  to  my 
hope  was  wed. 

His  kingly  courage  told  me  the  beautiful 
truth; 

He  is  mine,  and  his  strength  infuses  my 
rescued  will. 
Up,  faint  heart!   We  will  conquer  to- 
gether, my  Year: 

Life  and  love  shall  their  old  sweet  prom- 
ise fulfill. 

— Clinton  Dangerfield  in  Century. 


The  Broken  Shaft. 


The  big  homeward-bound  liner  plowed 
her  way  through  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
heading  for  Bonifaco.  Far  away  in 
the  starboard  the  red  flare  of  Stromboli 
in  eruption  served  as  a  convenient  light- 
house. Overhead  in  the  blue,  illimitable 
vault  gleamed  countless  stars,  their 
pale  reflections  seemingly  caught  up 
again  in  the  long  eddies  of  phosphores- 
cent water  that  raced  past  on  either 
bow. 

A  man  and  a  woman  came  up  the 
first  saloon  compartment,  and,  walking 
to  the  taffrail,  looked  over  the  side  for 
some  moments  without  speaking. 
Presently  the  man  turned  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"We're  bound  to  make  Marseilles  on 
Tuesday  at  this  pace,"  he  declared, 
with  unmistakable  dissatisfaction  in  his 
tone. 

"I'm sorry,"  replied  the  girl,  frankly. 

"So  am  I." 

"Why?" 

"Dear,  you  know,"  he  protested. 

The  girl  smiled  with  content. 

"Yes,  but  tell  me,"  she  persisted. 

"Because,  if  by  any  unlooked-for 
piece  of  luck  we  don't  touch  Marseilles 
until  Wednesday  it  will  mean  another 
six  days  of  heaven  for  me." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  she  answered,  re- 
provingly, "but — well,  it  will  be  nice  all 
the  same.  Just  think  what  hangs  on  it 
—either  forty-eight   more   hours  to- 


gether for  us  like  this  and  then  goodby, 
or  else  nearly  a  whole  week  of  being  to- 
gether." 

"There's  no  alternative?" 

"None,  if  we  get  to  Marseilles  on 
Tuesday.  I'm  to  meet  my  people  there 
and  go  home  with  them  overland.  If 
we  don't  get  in  until  the  day  after  I'm 
to  stop  where  I  am  and  go  to  sea. 
That's  the  arrangement.  Dearest, 
can't  anything  be  done  to  make  us  late? 
Couldn't  you  bribe  the  captain?" 

"  He's  too  unsympathetic,  I'm  afraid. 
The  only  thing  that  could  do  us  any 
good  would  be  for  the  engine  to 
break  down." 

"  We'll  hope  it  will,  then.  I  think  I'd 
almost  give  the  chief  engineer — ugly  as 
he  is — a  kiss  for  himself  if  he  does." 

The  man  looked  at  the  thick  smoke 
belching  from  the  funnels  and  felt  the 
quick  throb  of  the  screw. 

"No  such  luck,  sweetheart,"  he  an- 
swered, moodily. 

****** 

Aft,  and  down  below  the  main  deck, 
where  the  heat  and  motion  are  intensi- 
fied, the  second  class  passengers  en- 
deavored to  make  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  their  stuffy,  ill-ventilated 
cabins  permitted.  The  majority  of 
these  were  so  near  the  water  line  that 
the  portholes  could  not  be  opened.  In 
the  cheerful  assurance,  however,  that 
the  voyage  would  soon  be  over,  this 
matter  seemed  a  small  one. 

A  man  of  little  more  than  thirty,  but 
with  hair  prematurely  gray  from  pro- 
longed residence  in  the  East,  and  a  skin 
like  weak  coffee,  paced  restlessly  up 
and  down  the  narrow  passageway  be- 
tween the  row  of  cabins.  His  face  was 
careworn  and  his  fingers  itched  rest- 
lessly as  he  walked,  judging  from  his 
clothes  and  general  appearance  one 
would  have  been  inclined  to  put  him 
down  as  a  storekeeper,  or  at  any  rate 
as  a  person  engaged  in  some  subordi- 
nate occupation. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  second  saloon 
the  ship's  doctor  met  him,  descending 
the  companionway.  He  was  almost  the 
only  individual  on  board  to  whom  the 
shy,  unsociable  stranger  had  spoken. 
Nearly  every  one  held  aloof  or  sneered 
covertly  at  his  awkward  ways  and 
rough  speech. 

"Well,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  "you 
won't  be  sorry  to  get  to  Marseilles,  l 
expect? " 

"I  pray  to  the  A'mighty,  sir,  that 
we're  there  by  Tuesday  at  latest,"  was 
the  earnest  reply. 

"Is  it  so  important  as  all  that?" 
laughed  the  other. 

I  believe  a  life  hangs  on  it,  sir.  My 
wife  is  at  home  dying.  It's  eleven  long 
years  since  I  left  her  and  the  child — 
the  little  lass  that  won't  know  her 
father  when  she  sees  him.  Two  months 
ago  my  poor  Mary  met  with  a  bad  acci- 
dent. The  matron  at  the  hospital  she 
was  taken  to  wrote  to  me  in  Bombay, 
and  said  as  how  I  must  come  at  once  if 
I  wanted  to  see  her  alive,  for  paralysis 
had  set  in.  Well,  I  got  leave  and  raised 
the  passage  money  somehow.  It  was  a 
hard  pull,  but  I  did  it.  At  Port  Said 
there  was  a  telegram  saying  she  might 
last  till  Thursday  morning.  Oh,  sir,  do 
you  think  I  shall  be  able  to  catch  the 
night  train  on  Tuesday?  " 

The  doctor  glanced  at  the  daily  rec- 
ord of  the  ship's  run  hanging  under  the 
clock. 

"I  should  certainly  say  so,"  he  re- 
turned, encouragingly. 

"Thank  God!"  replied  the  other, 
fervently,  as  he  watched  his  retreat- 
ing figure.  The  doctor's  confidence  in- 
spired him  with  fresh  hope.  He  went 
on  deck  to  enjoy  it. 

As  he  passed  the  first  alleyway  he 
had  a  strange  feeling  that  the  ship  was 
slowing  down  a  little.  He  told  himself 
that  it  was  imagination,  and  went 
toward  the  rail  to  look  at  the  waves. 
Through  the  soft  darkness  he  could 
just  see  a  man  with  a  girl  by  his  side  a 
few  yards  in  front  of  him.  He  had  no 
intention  of  listening,  but  in  the  still  air 
he  could  hear  plainly  what  they  were 
saying. 

"Isn't  it  glorious,  sweetheart?  "  ex- 
claimed the  man.  "I've  just  had  it 
straight  from  the  chief  engineer — the 
propeller  shaft  has  snapped,  and  we 
can't  possibly  get  to  Marseilles  before 
Friday  afternoon."— The  Gazette. 


How  the  Body  is  Kept  Warm. 


A  man's  lungs  will  hold  about  330  cu- 
bic inches  of  air.  That  is  a  little  more 
than  1A  gallons.  When  he  fills  his  lungs 
full  he  can  then  breathe  out  230  cubic 
inches  of  air,  which  is  almost  exactly 
one  gallon.  Some  air  always  remains  in 
the  lungs.  Blowing  soap-bubbles  is  a 
good  practice  in  breathing.  If  you  can 
blow  a  bubble  five  or  six  inches  across, 
with  one  breath,  you  are  doing  well. 
It  is  good  for  the  health  to  take  fresh 
air  deep  down  into  the  lungs  every  once 
in  a  while. 

We  should  learn  to  sit  and  walk  with 
the  chest  forward  and  the  shoulders 
back.  This  gives  the  lungs  room,  and 
then  it  is  easy  to  fill  them  with  air. 

Some  girls  have  a  very  bad  fashion  of 
fastening  the  dress  very  tight  about 
the  waist.  This  cramps  the  lungs. 
Such  a  girl  cannot  tske  a  full  breath. 
She  tries  to  make  up  for  it  by  breathing 
faster,  but  she  will  be  sure  to  have  poor 
blood  and  poor  health.  The  lungs  must 
get  enough  air  so  that  each  red  cor- 
puscle can  get  its  load  of  oxygen,  and 
also  the  poison  in  the  bad  blood  must 
get  out  into  the  air.  This  can  never  be 
done  well  when  the  lungs  are  squeezed 
out  of  shape. 

It  is  very  good  for  any  one  to  go  to  an 
open  window  or  out  onto  the  porch  and 
take  five  or  six  deep  breaths  every  day, 
winter  and  summer.  Fill  the  lungs  full 
and  hold  it  there  for  a  while.  Then 
breathe  out  and  fill  them  again. 

If  you  will  practice  this  and  make 
sure  that  you  always  get  plenty  of  good 
air  to  the  lungs,  it  is  quite  likely  you 
will  never  catch  a  cold. 

When  coal  is  burning  in  a  stove  you 
known  that,  if  it  can  get  a  good 
draught  of  air,  it  will  make  the  stove 
very  hot.  If  you  want  the  coal  to  quit 
burning,  you  close  the  damper  so  that 
the  air  cannot  get  in. 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  which  you 
breathe  is  carried  by  the  red  corpuscles 
out  even  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 
toes.  When  it  unites  with  the  food,  it 
make  heat  just  as  it  did  with  the  coal  in 
the  stove.  There  is  no  blaze  of  fire  in 
the  body  like  the  one  in  the  stove, 
but  the  food  is  slowly  burned,  and  that 
keeps  our  bodies  warm. 

Our  bodies  must  not  get  too  warm 
nor  too  cold.  Look  at  the  thermom- 
eter in  your  house  or  schoolroom.  It 
ought  to  show  a  temperature  of  70°. 
Your  body  on  the  inside  is  twenty-eight 
degrees  warmer  than  that.  That  would 
make  your  temperature  98°. 

It  will  be  almost  exactly  98°  as  long 
as  you  are  not  sick.  If  you  get  a  fever, 
your  temperature  may  go  up  to  103°  or 
104°.  Then  the  doctor  says  you  are 
very  sick. 

No  part  of  our  body  can  do  its  best 
work  unless  its  temperature  is  98°,  or 
very  close  to  it. 

In  winter  time  we  wear  heavy  clothes 
to  keep  the  heat  in  our  bodies  from  get- 
ting away,  and  we  live  in  warm  rooms 
for  the  same  reason. 

Another  good  way  to  keep  warm  is  by 
exercise.  When  we  make  our  muscles 
work,  the  food  is  burned  up  faster,  and 
that  makes  us  warmer.  Good  exercise 
in  the  cool  fresh  air  is  a  much  better 
way  to  get  warm  than  to  sit  all  day  by 
a  warm  stove. 

We  can  nearly  always  manage  to 
keep  our  bodies  from  getting  too  cold, 
but  there  is  often  danger  that  they  may 
get  too  hot.  The  body  has  a  very  nice 
way  of  keeping  itself  from  getting  too 
warm,  and  we  will  study  that  next. 

When  the  body  get  too  warm,  the 
sweat  begins  to  pour  out  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  As  soon  as  sweat 
gets  to  the  air,  it  begins  to  dry  up,  and 
that  takes  heat  from  the  body.  This  is 
a  way  nature  has  to  keep  us  from  get- 
ting too  hot. 

Put  a  drop  of  gasoline  on  the  back  of 
your  hand,  and  it  will  feel  very  cool  be- 
cause it  dries  up  so  quickly. 

Dip  one  of  your  hands  into  warm 
water,  and  then  hold  both  hands  up 
where  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  wet 
hand  will  feel  much  cooler  than  the  dry 
one,  even  if  the  water  is  very  warm. 

In  some  warm  countries  they  make 
their  water- jugs  out  of  clay  that  is 
much  like  our  flower  pots.  The  water 
will  soak  through  the  sides  of  the  jug 
and  keep  it  wet  on  the  outside.  Then 


they  hang  the  jug  up  where  the  wind  is 
blowing,  and  after  a  while  the  water  is 
nice  and  cool.  Sweat  cools  our  bodies 
in  just  the  same  way.— Dr.  Culler's 
First  Book  in  Physiology. 

The  Answer. 


"There's  naught  but  toil,"  I  said,  and 
turned  once  more 

To  wrestle  on  with  Fate; 
And  then  I  heard  a  little  voice  implore, 

"Do  not  despond,  but  wait." 

"There  is  no  joy  in  life  or  love  or  art," 

I  said  in  my  despair; 
And  then  I  heard  your  laughter  in  my 
heart, 

And  smiled  to  hear  it  there. 

"There  is  no  peace,"  I  sighed  in  hope- 
lessness— 

Held  fast  in  gloom's  embrace; 
And  then  I  felt  your  tender  hand's  caress, 

Your  lips  upon  my  face. 

"There  is  no  promise.  How  can  I  rejoice? 

To-morrow's  lips  are  dumb!" 
And  still  I  hear  your  tender,  hopeful 
voice; 

"The  summer  days  will  come!  " 

— J.  S.  M.,  in  Chamber's  Journal. 


Making  a  Scriptural  Cake. 


"Search  the  Scriptures,"  a  lady  was 
heard  to  observe  in  a  Catonsville  car, 
coming  into  town.  "I  have  searched 
the  Scriptures  this  morning  from  cover 
to  cover,  and  until  I  was  blue  in  the 
face,  and  what  do  you  think  I  did  it 
for?    To  find  the  recipe  for  a  cake! 

"A  year  ago  I  paid  5  cents  at  a 
church  fair  for  an  envelope  said  to  con- 
tain a  card  upon  which  was  printed 
the  recipe  for  a  Scriptural  cake. 
It  sounded  interesting — it  certainly 
ought  to  have  been  good;  but  when  I 
opened  the  envelope  this  is  what  I  read: 
(Here  she  fished  out  a  card  from  her 
portemonnaie,  adjusted  her  glasses, 
and  read  the  following): 

SCRIPTURAL    CAKE  RECIPE. 

4*  cups  of  I  Kings,  iv,  22. 

1  cup  of  Judges,  v,  25,  last  clause. 

2  cups  of  Jeremiah,  vi,  20. 

2  cups  of  I  Samuel,  xxx,  12. 
2  cups  of  Nahum,  iii,  12. 

2  cups  of  Numbers,  xvii,  8. 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  I  Samuel,  xiv,  25. 
A  pinch  of  Leviticus,  ii,  13. 

6  Jeremiah,  xvii,  11. 

£  cup  of  Judges,  iv,  19,  last  clause. 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  Amos,  iv,  5. 

Season  to  taste  of  II  Chronicles,  ix,  9. 

"Now,"  she  resumed,  "I  have  had 
that  thing  in  my  possession  until  I  have 
grown  to  hate  the  very  sight  of  it. 
First  I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  look 
it  up,  and  put  it  on  my  dressing  table. 
Then  I  got  tired  seeing  it  there  and  it 
drifted  to  the  sewing  basket.  Next  I 
kept  it  in  the  machine  drawer  to  meas- 
ure the  hem  for  curtains.  Finally,  I 
threw  it  in  the  waste  paper  basket, 
but  the  maid  spied  it  and  returned  it  to 
me  as  something  of  value.  In  despera- 
tion I  decided  to  be  haunted  no  more, 
but  look  up  the  exasperating  thing  and 
have  done  with  it.  This  morning  I  have 
looked  it  up;  here  is  the  recipe,  and  I 
mean  to  lose  the  original  card  before  I 
return  home  this  day."  And  she  laid 
it  maliciously  down  on  the  seat  opposite 
her  and  deliberately  got  out  of  the  car, 
leaving  it  to  haunt  some  one  else,  but 
she  also  left  the  key  to  the  puzzle, 
which,  being  interpreted,  readeth  as 
follows : 

Four  and  one-half  cups  of  fine  flour, 
1  cup  of  butter,  2  cups  of  sugar,  2  cups 
of  raisins,  2  cups  of  figs,  2  cups  of 
almonds,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  honey,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  6  eggs,  i  cup  of  milk,  2 
teaspoonfuls  of  yeast  powder,  season  to 
taste  with  spices. — Baltimore  Sun. 


Knitting  as  a  Nerve  Cure. 

It  is  told  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
that  one  of  the  many  things  he  learned 
to  do  to  keep  him  amused  when  he  was 
restless  or  ill  was  to  knit.  There  are 
many  men  of  a  generation  much  older 
than  ours  who  improve  odd  moments  by 
working  with  yarn  and  needles.  But 
women  to  be  women  simply  must  knit 
after  their  hair  is  grey,  and  it  is  good 
for  them. 

"  My  prescription,  madam,  is  that 
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you  knit  two  hours  daily,"  said  the 
physician . 

"Knit,"  exclaimed  the  nervous  pa- 
tient.   "Why  on  earth  should  I  knit?" 

The  doctor  replied:  "Because  nothing 
is  more  soothing  to  the  nerves;  because 
nothing  conduces  to  such  a  calm  and 
cheerful  frame  of  mind.  I  could  pre- 
scribe velerian  for  you,  but  knitting 
will  be  better.  It  will  do  you  much 
more  good.  I  believe  that  a  month  of 
it  will  cure  you." 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  an  article  in  a 
medical  journal  on  the  beneficent  effects 
of  knitting,  and  he  had  prescribed  the 
treatment,  with  excellent  success,  to  a 
dozen  women. 

"The  shining  needles,"  he  said,  "play- 
ing swiftly  among  soft-colored  silks  or 
wools,  engage  the  eyes  pleasantly,  and 
fill  the  mind  with  cheery  and  sane 
thoughts.  At  the  same  time  they  may 
produce  admirable  things — golf  waist- 
coats, golf  stockings  of  wool,  delicate 
evening  stockings  of  silk,  shawls,  or  a 
hundred  articles." 

The  woman  smiled,  and  said  she  did 
not  know  how  to  knit,  but  she  would 
learn  at  once. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Baked  Eggs. — Drop  six  eggs  into  a 
shallow  cake  pan,  taking  care  not  to 
break  them.  Give  each  a  thick  sprink- 
ling of  grated  cheese  and  cover  the  en- 
tire dish,  including  the  eggs,  with  bread 
and  cracker  crumbs.  The  pan  should 
be  well  buttered  before  the  eggs  are 
placed  in  it.  Bake  ten  minutes  in  a 
very  hot  oven. 

Sweet  Potato  Pates. — Boil  the  de- 
sired number  of  potatoes,  then  drain, 
season  and  mash.  Make  a  sauce  of  one- 
half  cupful  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Cook  until  per- 
fectly smooth;  then  mix  with  the  sweet 
potato.  Fill  shells  with  the  mixture 
and  serve. 

Cheese  Soufle. — Melt  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  mix  with  it  two 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  flour;  when 
hot  add  slowly  half  a  cup  of  milk.  Sea- 
son highly  with  salt,  pepper  and 
paprika  and  just  a  dash  of  mustard. 
Have  ready  a  cupful  of  grated  cheese; 
stir  this  in  with  the  other  mixture,  let 
it  boil  up  for  a  minute,  then  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Take  from 
the  fire  and  stir  in  the  stiffly-beaten 
whites;  then  turn  into  a  baking  dish 
and  bake  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  nicely 
browned. 

Cream  of  Walnuts. — Blanch  one 
pint  of  walnuts'  meats  and  cook 
until  tender  in  boiling  salted  water; 
drain  and  press  through  a  sieve  into  a 
cooking  pot.  Simmer  three  pints  of 
clear  brown  stock  for  half  an  hour, 
with  the  addition  of  a  pinch  of  paprika, 
six  cloves,  a  saltspoonful  of  grated  nut- 
meg and  a  tiny  piece  of  vanilla  bean. 
Strain  into  the  pot  containing  the  nut 
pulp,  season  with  a  teaspoonful  and  a 
half  of  salt,  reheat  and  serve  in  shallow 
plates  with  a  tablespoonful  of  whipped 
cream  on  top  and  accompained  by  crisp 
wafers  and  pimolas. 

Chocolate  Cream  Cake. — Two  eggs, 
a  cup  of  granulated  sugar  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  must  be  thor- 
oughly creamed;  then  add  a  cup  of  milk 
in  which  has  been  dissolved  a  spoonful 
of  soda  and  a  cup  and  a  half  of  flour 
into  which  has  been  sifted  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  soda 
and  cream  of  tartar  are  here  prefer- 
able to  baking  powder.  Stir  the  mix- 
ture until  as  light  as  possible,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  bake  in  a  long 
cake  pan.  When  done,  spread  a  layer 
of  white  icing  of  boiled  frosting  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  when  cold 
cover  this  with  a  thick  coating  of  dis- 
solved chocolate.    Cut  in  squares. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Moist  hands  may  be  made  more  com 
fortable  by  washing  and  brushing  them 
in  tepid  water  in  which  a  few  grains  of 
alum  or  a  few  drops  of  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid  have  been  dissolved.  Dry 
them  with  a  rough  towel  and  dust  the 
palms  with  talcum  powder. 

Glycerine  is  always  used  in  combina- 


tion with  rose  water  or  elder  flower 
water,  but  few  women  know  why  this 
is  done.  It  is  because  glycerine  has 
such  an  affinity  for  water  that,  when 
applied  pure,  it  absorbs  all  the  moisture 
from  any  surface  that  it  touches.  Plain 
water  will  do  just  as  well  as  rose  water, 
apart  from  anaesthetic  considerations. 

The  fasting  cure  is  to  be  the  cure, 
the  chiefest  means  of  cure,  of  the  time 
to  come.  A  complete  cure  of  a  case  of 
paralysis  that  for  two  years  had  dis- 
abled its  victim  from  manual  labor  is 
said  to  have  been  effected  by  a  fast  of 
fifty  days. 


our  friends  in  the 
south  are  unanimous 
in  their  praise  of  P  &  B 
Goods.  They  seem  to 
suit  the  demands  of  climate  and 
use.    We  manufacture 

P  &  B  Paints     P&E  Roofing 
Malthoid  Roofing 
P  &  B  Building  Paper 

If  you  are  interested  write  today. 

THE  PARAFFINE 
PAWT  CO.  5' 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Franoisoo, 


GOPHERS 
EXTERMINATED 

This  destructive  burrowing  rodent  can 
be  quickly  exterminated  by  the 


C.  V. 
GOPHER  TRAP 


Rid  your  fields  and  orchards  of  this  pest.  The 
C  V.  Gopher  Trap  will  save  a  hundred  times 
its  cost  in  one  season;  it  is  an  unfailing  and 
certain  exterminator  of  gophers  and  all  other 
burrowing  animals.  See  that  you  get  the 
genuine  C.  V.  Sold  everywhere  for  25c  ;  or  if 
jour  dealer  does  not  have  them  send  us  his 
name  and  25c  for  sample  trap  or  ?2.50  for  a 
dozen;  which  we  will  forward  postpaid. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 
12-14  Drumm  St.       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LADIES,  LEARN  TO  COOK  EGGS  IN  100  DIF- 
FERENT FANCY  WAYS.  Same  as  prepared  by 
leading  French  and  Italian  cooks.  Please  your 
husband  once  In  his  life.  By  mall  15  cents. 
C.  SMITH,  912a  Pacific  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


\Ol/2%  Ammonia, 

18%  Borne  Phosphate. 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


No  More  Wash  Day  Backaches. 

T3he 


OK 


gets  your  clothes  clean  without 
rubbing  them  to  pieces.  Scien- 
tific construction  enables  the  O.  K. 
to  do  your  work  quicker  and  bet- 
ter than  anv  other  machine  on  the  market.  Being  the  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing,  it  operates 
so  easy  that 

An  Eight  Year  Old  Child  Can  Run  It 

while  you're  hanging  up  the  clothes.  There  is  no  escape  of 
steam  from  the  O.  K.  Washer,  therefore,  no  resulting  sick- 
ness. Thousands  in  use.  We  urge  that  you  see  the  O.  K.  at 
your  local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does  not  have  it  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO., 
1449  Rockingham  Road,         Davenport,  Iowa. 


G 


RAN 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  Is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


harmers,  Attention! 

Also  Fruit  Growers  and  Ranchmen 

who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO., 
601-2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

FOR  SALE. 

RANCH  OF  12  ACRES.  31/,  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 
LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Tokay  Vines:  Bearing,  o  aores;  Two  Years  Old, 
IX  acre.  Three-fourths  acre  Orchard;  8M  acres 
Alfalfa;  five-roomed  House,  Barn,  and  Chicken 
Houses;  good  water  supply.  $5000. 

CHARLES  B.  9UTTON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


You  Owe  it  to 
Your  Family 

To  treat  that  kidney  trouble  seri- 
ously. 

If  you  have  kidney  trouble  and  have 
not  shaken  it  off,  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  call  it,  you  are  a  candidate 
for  a  cure  for  Bright's  Disease. 

As  showing  how  prevalent  chronic 
kidney  trouble  (technically  known  to 
physicians  as  Bright's  Disease)  is,  Dr. 
Loomis  of  the  famous  Bellevue  Hospital 
says  that  he  believes  from  the  autopsies 
that  nine-tenths  of  men  and  woman 
over  forty  have  Bright's  Disease  in 
some  form. 

Druggists  know.  Here  is  what  a 
large  city  drug  firm  says: 

''When  we  are  asked  for  something 
good  for  kidney  trouble  there's  just 
one  question  that  gives  us  a  line  on  its 
seriousness,  viz:  HOW  LONG  HAVE 
YOU  HAD  IT  ?  if  only  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks  we  have  a  number  of  things. 
But  if  for  months  nothing  but  Fulton's 
Compound  for  Bright's  Disease  will 
effect  the  cure." 

Western  Drug  Co., 
1016  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

You  know  how  long  you  have  had 
your  "kidney  trouble"  as  you  call  it. 
If  only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  al- 
though delay  is  dangerous,  possibly  you 
can  still  play  with  it  a  little  longer  by 
calling  it  "  kidney  trouble  "  and  taking 
simple  "kidney  trouble"  remedies. 
But  if  you  have  had  it  for  several 
months  nothing  but  Fulton's  Renal 
Compound  for  Bright's  Disease  stands 
between  it  and  death.  You  owe  it  to 
your  family  to  treat  that  trouble  seri- 
ously. 

Ask  for  Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for 
Bright's  Disease.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

MEN  WANTED  totrl^ernfbir!tber 

"**rt1  A*-**    CLASg  pR0FE8SI0N- 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Franoisoo 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  January  25,  1905 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
May.  July. 

Wednesday  *1  15%®l  16*         98*@  98- 

Thursday   1  16V® I  98?*®  98 

Friday   1  13%®\  15  97%®  98% 

Saturday   1  lSftffll  13X         98*®  97X 

Monday   1  13M®1  15'8        97%£®  98H 

Tuesday   1  15%@1  14%         98%®  98* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday    45%®45  45K«i,J5% 

Thursday   46%®44%  45H®45'8 

Friday   44%@45  45^@45% 

Saturday   45   (a.4*H  45\(a45 

Monday   44%@45  45>B<&45'4 

Tuesday   45   @44%  454@45^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
May,  1905. 

Thursday  $1  l«Hw  1  4(1 

Friday   1  46%®  

Saturday   1  47  ®1  46% 

Monday   1  46*®!  47^ 

Tuesday    1  46%®1  47 

Wednesday   1  47>4®1  4834 

Wheat. 

There  is  not  much  wheat  arriving  from 
any  quarter  and  spot  stocks  are  of  small 
volume.  There  is  practically  nothing  do- 
ing on  export  account.  Millers  are  run- 
ning: lightly,  owing  to  the  ditliculty  in 
obtaining  wheat  in  large  quantity.  Espe- 
cially is  it  difficult  to  secure  choice  to  se- 
lect milling  wheat  in  noteworthy  amount. 
Market,  remains  firm  in  tone,  with  some 
appreciable  changes  in  quotable  values. 
The  grain  charter  market  is  lifeless  and 
quotable  nominally  at  12s  Od  for  first-class 
iron  ships  to  Europe,  usual  option  as  to 
ports.  The  slow  movement  in  wheat  in 
consequence  of  limited  supplies  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  port  or  to  this  coast  alone. 
The  total  value  of  exports  of  all  bread- 
stuffs  from  the  United  States  in  Decem- 
ber, lfi04,  was  $9,686,344,  against  $16,328,- 
204  for  December,  1903,  For  the  year  1904 
the  total  value  was  $02,292,927,  against 
$192,920,616  for  previous  year.  The  wheat 
exports  from  the  United  States  last 
month  were  796,221  bushels,  as  against 
5,355,542  bushels  for  December,  1903.  Of 
the  477,7.')2  centals  shipped  last  month,  all 
but  5400  centals  went  from  Pacific  coast 
ports. 

California  Milling  II  57tf®l  62% 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42%@l  45 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  42'/,®l  5U 

PRICES  Or  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  ll.46@1.48»i. 

December,  1905,  delivery,  II  tO%MlM%. 

Wednesday,  at  theforenoon  session  of  Exchange. 
May,  19(15,  wheat  sold  at ;tt.47M<31. 48^;  December, 
1905.  ll.81H01.8I|f. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Llv.  quotations   -s-d®-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   124®— s  1214®— s 

Local  market   tl  BSflM  40     SI  42*@1  47  % 

Floor. 

Market  has  ruled  quiet,  with  only  mod- 
orate  quantities  offering,  especially  of 
high  grade  Hour,  and  for  this  sort  full 
current  figures  are  being  realized.  Flour 
which  has  been  on  the  market  consider- 
able time,  of  brands  not  well  or  favorably 
known,  is  dragging,  although  being  of- 
fered at  comparatively  low  prices. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t3  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50   @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  in.  5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Buyers  in  quest  of  this  cereal  find  it 
necessary  to  pay  tolerably  stiff  figures, 
offerings  being  light  and  firmly  held. 
Some  purchases  are  reported  in  the  in- 
terior at  relatively  better  prices  than  are 
quotable  here.  The  speculative  market 
developed  additional  strength  the  past 
week  for  May  option  on  No.  1  feed,  which 
sold  up  to  $1.20.  On  the  other  hand,  De- 
cember barley  sold  down  to  96Jc.  This  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  figures  cur- 
rent on  these  two  options  a  year  ago, 
when  91.09]  was  the  best  figure  for  May 
and  December  sold  at  $1.05.  The  spot 
market  for  No.  1  to  choice  feed  was  $1.10 
(«M.12J  at  corresponding  date  last  year, 
and  $1.15('i  1.20  the  quotable  range  on 
brewing. 

Peed,  No.  1  to  choice  tl  17$4@1  20 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  15  m\  17V4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20   r.r.  1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  ®l  17% 

Oats. 

Offerings  continue  light  and  market 
unfavorable  to  buyers.  Present  stocks 
are  mainly  common  feed  qualities,  choice 
to  select  being  in  such  scanty  supply  as  to 
hardly  admit  of  quotations.  Orders  for 
desirable  seed  oats  are  difficult  to  fill  at 
any  figure. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  11  62%&\  f>~% 

White,  good  to  choice   1  47^@1  52* 


White,  poor  to  fair   1  40  @l  45 

Milling   1  45  @1  55 

Black  oats   1  35  (ajl  65 

Red.  fair  to  choice   1  35  ®1  55 

Corn. 

Market  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with 
Large  Yellow  and  White,  both  domestic 
and  Eastern.  Demand  is  fair,  and  for 
good  to  choice  values  are  ruling  steady. 
There  is  not  much  Small  Yellow  offering, 
and  in  a  limited  way  comparatively  stiff 
prices  are  realized  for  this  variety. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  25  ®1  30 

Large  Yellow   1  27tf®l  32V4 

Small  Yellow   1  60  ®1  75 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Eastern,  sacked   1  22!<J®1  30 

Kye. 

Stocks  are  light  and  in  few  hands. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  and  market  is 
firm. 

Good  to  choice  II  45  @1  50 

Rnckwheat. 
Nothing  doing  in  a  wholesale  way,  offer- 
ings being  too  small  to  admit  of  other 
than  light  jobbing  transactions. 
Good  to  choice  II  75   @2  00 


There  was  some  inquiry  for  white  beans 
and  market  for  good  to  choice  presented 
a  firm  tone.  Limas  ruled  quiet  at  much 
the  same  rango  of  values  as  last  quoted; 
some  operators  are  trying  to  talk  down 
the  market  on  weather  conditions.  Not 
much  doing  in  colored  beans,  but  they 
are  being  steadily  held.  Bayos  and  Pinks 
are  in  moderate  supply.  Reds  are  in  very 
light  stock. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs   12  90   @3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  @3  40 

Large  White   2  35  @2  60 

Pinks   3  00   @3  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50   @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   4  00  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  00  ®4  15 

Black-eye  Beans   2  40   @2  50 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  no  lack  of  inquiry  for  good  to 
choice,  and  such  could  be  readily  placed 
at  tolerably  good  prices,  but  market  is 
practically  bare  of  desirable  stock.  For 
damp  and  faulty  peas  the  market  is  dull 
and  weak. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   @3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  ©3  25 

Niles  :          1  76  @2  35 

Hops. 

While  the  local  market  is  not  quotable 
over  30c.  per  lb.  for  choice,  free  purchases 
could  not  be  made  at  this  figure.  Some 
recent  business  in  the  interior  and  North 
has  been  reported  at  relatively  stiffer 
prices,  the  purchases  said  to  be  to  cover 
January  and  February  shorts.  Dealers 
who  are  long  on  the  market  are  figuring 
on  higher  prices  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer,  while  those  who  are  short  are 
taking  the  opposite  view.  Eastern  and 
foreign  markets  are  reported  quiet  at 
generally  unchanged  values. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop   27  @3<> 

Wool. 

Dealers  are  not  giving  out  quotations, 
claiming  that  there  is  nothing  to  quote. 
Stocks  here  are  light,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  little  wool  coming  forward, 
and  when  any  is  presented  for  sale  it 
meets  with  prompt  custom.  Recent 
transfers  have  been  made  up  to  25c,  for 
bright  Oregon  of  long  staple  and  strong 
fibre.  Quotations  below  noted  are  decid- 
edly conservative,  and  under  values  ob- 
tainable where  there  is  any  competition 
among  buyers.  The  first  bale  of  Spring 
clip  arrived  Monday  from  Hanford. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  24  @35 

Northern,  defective   18  (3)21 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  21  ®25 

Nevuda    17  Co  22 

FALL. 

Northern  15  (9  20 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  14  @17 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  10  to12 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality  10  @16 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  Government  has  placed  an  order 
for  2,800  tons  of  hay  among  local  dealers, 
the  hay  to  be  taken  by  the  transport  Dix 
to  Manila.  Local  business  is  of  light 
volume,  and  aside  from  the  movement  on 
Government  account,  not  much  is  going 
outward.  Quotable  values  are  without 
pronounced  change,  but  for  other  than 
best  Wheat  the  market  lacks  firmness. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00  @  14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat    9  50  @  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   9  00   @  12  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00  ®  10  00 

Barley   7  00  (3  10  on 

Alfalfa   9  00  ®  11  50 

Clover   700   @  950 

Stock  hay   6  00  ®   7  50 

Compressed   11  00  ®  14  50 

Straw,  fi  bale   35  ®  55 

Mlllstuffs. 

Bran  was  in  tolerably  heavy  receipt 
from  the  North,  but  represented  in  the 
main  prior  arrival  purchases,  and  asking 
prices  continued  much  as  last  noted. 
Middlings  were  in  rather  light  stock  and 
were  steadily  held.  Market  for  Rolled 
Barley  was  firm  at  current  rates.  Prices 
for  Milled  Corn  were  without  quotable 
change. 


Bran,  fi  ton  130  50  @  21  50 

Middlings   25  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  50  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   24  50  @  25  50 

Cornmeal   30  00  ®  jj  no 

Cracked  Corn   30  50  ®  31  M 

Oilcake  Meal   ■ — @  

Seeds. 

Utah  Alfalfa  is  in  moderate  stock  and 
more  is  to  be  had  at  primary  points  if 
wanted;  spot  supplies  of  the  California 
product  are  light.  Not  much  doing  in 
Yellow  Mustard:  Trieste  or  Brown  Mus- 
tard is  practically  out  of  stock. 

Flax   11  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   0  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   ®  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  @18^ 

Canary   6%®  6\ 

Rape   lfc®  2^ 

Hemp   3%@— 

Timothy   b  @  5% 

Honey. 

Market  is  quiet  and  for  other  than 
choice  Water  White  is  lacking  in  firm- 
ness. High-grade  honey  is  in  light  sup- 
ply, but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  Amber 
stock.  Three  lots  of  Bawaiian  Island 
honey,  aggregating  523  cases,  arrived  the 
current  week. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%%  h% 

Extracted,  Amber    S\®  4S< 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  ®  3% 

White  Comb,  1-frames  l\%®\2% 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

Values  are  ruling  steady,  demand  being 
fair  and  offerings  by  no  means  heavy. 

Good  to  choice,  light  fl  lb  29  @30 

Dark  27  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Boof  is  without  pronounced 
change,  but  grass-fed  stock  is  beginning 
to  arrive  freely,  causing  an  easier  tone; 
only  a  few  sales  are  made  over  6Jc.  Veal 
is  not  in  heavy  receipt,  but  supplies  are 
about  sufficient  for  the  demand  at  full 
current  figures.  Mutton  is  in  ample  stock 
for  immediate  needs,  prices  ruling  weak. 
Hogs  continue  in  light  receipt  and  are 
meeting  with  a  firm  market. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  whtch 
Is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  >•  IN   6  ®  64 

Beef,  2nd  quality   54@— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   454®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6%®7c;  wethers   7   ®  7% 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  250  lbs   5S,®  54 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   4%@  4% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4%®  5 

Veal,  large,  fi  tb   6%fo  8 

Veal,  small,  fi  ft   8  ®  w 

Lamb,  ft  ft   $%'<$  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Demand  is  good  for  Hides  in  No.  1  con- 
dition and  market  is  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions. Sound  Pelts  are  meeting  with 
ready  sale  and  prevailing  values  are  being 
well  maintained.  Tallow  is  not  lacking 
for  custom;  prices  are  steady. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
Bgures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  ®U%   —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fl>s. . ..—  ®10%    —  ®  9% 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts  —  @10      —  @  9 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  ®10  —  @9 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.—   @10      —  @9 

Stags  7  @  7%     6  @  6% 

Wet  Salted  Ktp  —  @11      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @1I4  —  ®W% 

Wet  Salted  Calf  — ®  V2%  —  @ii% 

Dry  Hides  174@18  16%®\7 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  B>8  —  @15     —  @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tbs  —  @20      —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fi  skin  1  25@1  75 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   93@1  in 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ■  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  fi  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  .3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  76®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

gorse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4% 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2%®3% 

Bags  and  Bagging;. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags  of  this  year*s  im- 
portation cannot  at  present  be  laid  down 
for  less  than  5jc.  State  Prison  Bags  are 
offering  for  a  limited  time  at  5jc.  Imme- 
diate business  in  bags  and  bagging  of  all 
descriptions  is  of  a  very  light  order. 

Bean  Bags   I  4*®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6%ta7% 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5%<a>7 

Grain  Bags.  Calcutta,  22x36.  spot   6 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July .     6  (a)6% 

Wool  Sacks,  4-fi>    32  <» — 

Wool  Sacks.  3*  ft   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  were  of  rather  moderate  pro- 
portions, both  of  California  and  Eastern 
poultry.  Market  for  most  kinds  showed 
firmness.  Chickens  were  most  in  favor, 
large  and  fat  young  selling  to  best  ad- 
vantage. Turkeys  were  not  much  sought 
after,  nor  were  there  many  on  the  mar- 
ket. Ducks  in  prime  condition  were  in 
fair  request.  Geese  which  were  large  and 
fat  were  readily  placed  at  full  figures. 
Inquiry  for  Pigeons  was  mainly  for  choice 
young,  which  were  in  light  receipt. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  fi  lb  I  20  @  24 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  fi  ft   19  ®  21 

Turkeys,  live  hens  f)  ft   19  ®  21 


Hens,  California,  fi  dozen                5  00  @  5  50 

Hens,  large                                    6  00  @  7  00 

Roosters,  old                                 4  50  @  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)             8  00  ®  7  00 

Fryers                                          5  00  @  5  50 

Broilers,  large                                 3  50  @  1  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                2  50  S  I  00 

Ducks,  old,  %t  dozen                          4  50  @  5  50 

Ducks,  large  young,  f,  dozen            6  00  @  7  on 

Geese,  V  pair                                 2  00  @  2  50 

Goslings,  V  pair                              2  00  ®  2  B0 

Pigeons,  old,  >  dozen                      1  00  @  1  25 

Pigeons,  youn<<                                 2  00  ®  2  50 

Butter. 

Moro  firmness  has  been  developed  in 
the  butter  market,  in  consequence  of  a 
fairly  active  shipping  demand  and  only 
moderate  receipts.  The  outside  shortage 
is  proving  a  boon  temporarily  to  the  local 
dairy  interest.  It  is  also  enabling  holders 
of  cold  storage  supplies  to  unload  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  was  thought  possible 
sixty  days  ago. 

Creamery,  extras,  fft   27  @28 

Creamery,  firsts   25  @26 

Creamery,  seconds   23  @25 

Dairy,  select   25  (S26 

Dairy,  firsts   23   (3  34 

Dairy,  seconds   20  ®2I 

Mixed  Store   13  @i5 

Cheese. 

Market  is  quiet,  and  for  the  general 
run  of  offerings  is  not  showing  any  special 
firmness.  A  few  favorite  marks  of  fancy 
mild  new  are  selling  in  a  limited  way  to 
special  custom  at  a  slight  advance  on 
quotations. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   12  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   1OM0UK 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @10W 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @12^ 

Eastern   13  ®15 

Keg*. 

With  receipts  on  the  increase,  and 
neither  jobbers  nor  retailers  caring  to 
carry  much  stock,  the  market  has  in- 
clined against  sellers,  especially  for  offer- 
ing direct  from  hennery  or  ranch.  Store- 
gathered  eggs  are  now  showing  good 
quality,  and  there  is  consequently  a  nar- 
row range  in  prices. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  90  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  24  @25 

California,  good  to  choice  store   24  ®25 

Eastern  firsts   23  @24 

Eastern  seconds   —  ®— 

Vegetables. 

Fresh  vegetables  were  in  fair  receipt, 
mainly  from  the  Southern  section,  but 
desirable  qualities  met  with  a  good  de- 
mand and  a  tolerably  firm  market,  the 
quotable  range  of  values  showing  no  rad- 
ical fluctuations  from  the  figures  last 
quoted.  Rhubarb  from  San  Leandrowas 
held  at  7c.  per  lb.  Onions  of  choice  to 
select  quality  were  in  few  hands  and  very 
firmly  held;  importations  from  Australia 
are  coming  forward,  the  last  steamer 
bringing  600  cases. 

Beans,  Lima,  f»ft   —  ®  — 

Beans,  String,  ■  tb   7  ®  10 

Beans,  Wax,  ¥  ft   6  ®  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden.  V  100  fts. . .     SO  ®  60 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  fl  ft    8  @  10 

Garlic,  |>  ft   8  ®  9 

Mushrooms,  ft  ft   7  (5)  V2% 

Onions.  Yellow  Danver,  fl  ctl   2  50   ®  2  75 

Peas,  Green,  $ft   3  ®  6 

Peppers,  Green,  ft  lb   7  ®  9 

Rhubarb,  f.  box   —  ®  — 

SummerSquash,  Los  Ang.,  small  b'x     75  fa)  1  00 

Tomatoes,  f  b°x   1  00  @  1  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
30  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

There  were  fairly  liberal  receipts  of 
River  potatoes,  mostly  representing  pur- 
chases made  by  dealers  in  the  interior. 
Stocks  were  not  crowded  to  sale,  but  for 
other  than  choice  to  fancy  the  market 
could  not  be  termed  firm.  Several  car- 
loads were  imported  from  Colorado  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1.25  per  cental,  and  it  is 
said  the  potatoes  are  hardly  as  good  as 
domestic  selling  at  90c. («  $1.  Sweets  were 
in  lighter  supply  and  higher. 

Early  Rose,  ft  cental   1  35  (S  1  50 

Salinas  Burbanks,  fj  cental    1  00  ®  1  50 

River  Burbanks,  V  cental   65  ®  90 

River  Reds,  fi  cental   65  ®  75 

Oregon  Burbanks.  ft  cental   1  00  (oi  1  30 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ft  cental   90  ®  1  10 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Receipts  of  Apples  have  not  been  espe- 
cially heavy  the  current  week,  but,  in  con- 
nection with  previous  stocks,  proved 
ample  for  the  demand.  Inquiry  was  not 
particularly  active,  and  was  mainly  for 
high  grade  stock.  Quotable  values  con- 
tinued about  the  same  as  preceding  week, 
but  only  for  strictly  choice  to  select,  such 
as  fine  Spitzenberg  and  fancy  Newtown 
Pippins,  could  the  market  be  termed 
strong  at  ruling  rates.  A  few  Raspberries 
arrived  from  San  Leandro,  in  fair  condi- 
tion for  this  time  of  year,  and  sold  at  $2 
per  drawer. 

Apples,  fancy,  fi  50-box   1  50  @   I  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  60-ft.  bx.. .    1  00  @    1  25 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  fl  box   75  ®    1  00 

Applos,  Lady,  fi  box     ®   

Persimmons,  f.  regular  box     (a>   

Strawberries,  large,  fi  chest     ®   

Dried  Fruits. 

Business  in  dried  fruits  is  not  very 
brisk,  but  considering  the  limited  stocks 
of  most  descriptions  now  in  either  first  or 
jobbing  hands,  trade  is  of  fair  volume. 
Peaches  are  mostly  held  by  a  few  firms. 
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and  are  likely  to  rule  higher  rather  than 
easier  before  the  season  closes.  Market 
for  high  grade  Apricots  and  choice  to 
fancy  Pears  tends  against  buy.  rs,  but  for 
common  qualities  of  both  varieties  there 
is  scarcely  any  inquiry.  Apples  are  rul- 
ing steady  for  good  to  choice  evaporated, 
with  moderate  inquiry  for  stock  of  this 
description.  ,  Prunes  now  offering  are 
almost  wholly  of  the  medium  sizes,  and 
these  are  meeting  with  some  attention  at 
quotably  unchanged  values.  The  steamer 
Santa  Rosa,  sailing  for  British  Columbia 
on  the  20th,  carried  10,772  pounds  Prunes 
and  only  857  lbs.  other  dried  fruits. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4   ®  4y2 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-B>  boxes.  5'/4@  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @11H 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  B>          1V\®  8% 

Apricots,  Roval,  fancy   9  @10 

Figs,  10-fi)  box,  1-fi)  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   8  @  %Vi 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy . .  9  @10V4 

Pears,  standard,  f,  ft   6%®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  ®10lA 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5/,@ 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (5)  8% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6</t@  7Yt 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  lVi<ai5£c;  40-50s,  4@4J^c; 
50-60S,  2H@2^c;  60-70s,  2@2^c;  70-80s,  13£@2e  ; 
80-90s,  li4@lMc ;  90-lOOs,  l@l^c;  small,  %@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3Vt®  iYt 

Apples,  quartered   3V4@  Wt 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2H 

Figs,  Black   2%®  4 

Raising. 

Market  is  quiet  and  values  are  without 
quotable  change.  Stocks  of  common 
qualities  are  of  fairly  liberal  proportions. 
Supplies  of  4-crown  are  not  large  and  a 
clean-up  of  the  same  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  at  full  figures  now  current 
or  better  prices,  is  very  probable. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specitied,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-lb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-lb  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-ib  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-ft>  box  2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3>4@3Hic 

3-  Crown  Standard  3%®4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  4%.®  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —@Ay,c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4?eC 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  .4>4@4%c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5H@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  have  been  in  better  request, 
but  there  was  an  increase  of  offerings,  and 
the  market  showed  no  appreciable  im- 
provement in  quotable  values.  For  choice 
to  fancy  Navels,  however,  the  market  was 
moderately  firm.  Tangerines  of  fine 
quality  sold  to  fair  advantage.  Lemons 
were  not  in  active  request,  and  only  for 
most  select  were  prevailing  values  well 
sustained.  Not  many  Limes  on  market, 
nor  was  the  demand  for  them  brisk  at  the 
prices  asked. 

Oranges,  Navels,  $  box   1  25  @2  00 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  ^  box   75   @1  00 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  75  (3)1  15 
Oranges,  Japanese  Mandarins,  $  box.     75   @1  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  25   @2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  50   @5  00 

Nuts. 

Not  much  doing  in  nuts  of  any  sort. 
Offerings  of  Almonds  are  mostly  small 
lots,  and  these  are  expected  to  clean  up 
on  local  account  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  Walnuts  of  common  quality  are 
in  fair  supply,  hut  choice  are  in  light 
stock. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  fl  ft   7   @  9 

Nonpareil  Almonds   14  @17 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  @11 

Peanuts  fair  to  prlrre    6   6  ? 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12%@13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  softshell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

Not  much  dry  wine  of  last  vintage  now 


t 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
3Z2B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges- 


remaining  in  first  hands.  Market  for 
fairly  good  to  choice  1904  product  is  firm 
at  ]4(«17c.  per  gallon.  A  recent  trans- 
fer of  a  very  desirable  lot  in  Sonoma 
county  is  reported  at  17Jc.  The  Wine 
Dealers'  Association  quotes  1!)04  sweet 
wines  at  25c.  per  gallon  delivered  at  win- 
eries. It  has  been  reported  that  the  price 
was  reduced  from  last  year's  figure  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  out  competition. 
It  is  asserted,  however,  on  good  author- 
ity, that  last  vintage  is  rot  of  high  aver- 
age quality  and  is  hardly  as  good  value  at 
25c.  as  was  vintage  of  19011  at  30c.  a  year 
ago.  The  steamer  City  of  Panama,  sail- 
ing on  21st  inst.,  carried  32,881  gallons 
and  10  cases,  mainly  for  New  York.  Re- 
ceipts of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week 
were  358,525  gallons,  and  for  preceding 
week  were  403,000  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sks   52,305 

Wheat,  ctls   84,760 

Barley,  ctls   95,866 

Oats,  ctls   1,898 

Corn,  ctls   5,537 

Rye,  ctls   450 

Beans,  sks   10,874 

Potatoes,  sks   46,973 

Onions,  sks   2,101 

Hay,  tons   3,852 

Wool,  bales   269 

Hops,  bales   457 


Since 
July  1,1904 


2,792,686 
2,015.264 
2,471,955 
647,315 
125,910 
38,452 
444,61  Hi 
796,866 
87,298 
114,104 
39,867 
34,146 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,388.401 
1,499  291 
4,496,1110 
681,632 
93,257 
35,663 
544,971 
808,847 
105.177 
113,321 
34,74? 
27,658 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


Flour,  M  sk                  21,248  2,023,120 

Wheat,  ctls                  75,072  736,114 

Barley,  ctls                74,773  1,569,465 

Oats,  ctls                         476  48,248 

Corn,  ctls                      1,946  65,739 

Beans,  sks                    1,388  39,614 

Hay,  bales                    1,728  127,573 

Wool,  lbs  i  830,690 

Hops,  lbs                       1,636  273,712 

Honey,  cases   1,445 

Potatoes,  pkgs              2,509  61,953 


2,323,936 
704,101 
3,541,904 
15.088 
11,564 
23.:j66 
101,924 
1,848,923 
499,1  .'6 
3,971 
66,283 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 

Grange  Notes. 

Penn  Grove  Grange  was  organized 
at  the  town  of  Penn  Grove,  Sonoma 
county,  by  D.  M.  Winans,  Deputy  Mas- 
ter of  Petaluma  Grange,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers: 

Master,  C.  E.  Parkinson;  Overseer, 
D.  Batchelor;  Lecturer,  R.  H.  Waite, 
Steward,  E.  Evart;  Assistant  Steward, 
C.  M.  Snyder;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Elphick;  Treasurer,  P.  G.  Newbegin; 
Secretary,  P.  S.  Parquar;  Gate  Keeper, 
J.  H.  Middle  ton;  Pomona.  Miss  May 
Evart;  Flora,  Miss  Maud  Lake;  Ceres,. 
Mrs.  A.  Anderson;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Mrs.  P.  S.  Parquar;  Organ- 
ist, Miss  Myrtle  Middleton;  Treasurer, 
one  year,  R.  C.  Wessel;  Treasurer,  two 
years,  C.  J.  McCarty;  Treasurer,  three 
years,  H.  F.  Bengstaff. 

Deputy  Winans  has  presented  Peta- 
luma Grange  forty -five  applications 
since  he  has  received  his  commission  as 
Deputy  Master.  They  will  receive 
instructions  in  first  and  second  degrees 
January  28. 


Jack's  Lightning  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 


Now's  the  time  to  look  after  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orchardists,  Vineyard- 
lsts,  Attention  I   For  particulars  write 

BACON  &  JACK, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,        LOOKEFORD,  CAL. 


A  IN  IDEAL  HOME! 

A  Splendid  Investment  and  Bargain. 

The  well  known  Satsuma  Orchard  of  82  acres,  beautifully  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mokelumne 
river,  within  the   LQDI,   SAN    JOAQUIN    COUNTY,    -  for  sale  to  settle 


up  an  estate. 
5  ACRES  IN  PEACHES. 
5  ACRES  IN  BARTLETT  PEARS. 
5  ACRES  IN  PLUMS  AND  APPLES. 


town    limits  of 

.2  5  ACRES  IN  ALMONDS. 
S  ACRES  IN  APRICOTS. 

20  ACRES  IN  WINE  AND  TABLE  GRAPES. 

The  TREES  and  VINES  are  in  SPLENDID  CONDITION  and  are  REGULAR  BEARERS. 
This  Orchard  is  also  famous  for  its  immunity  fro m  frosts ! 

A  NICE  DWELLING,  AMPLE  BARNS,  SHEDS,  FRUIT  HOUSES,  TRAYS,  BOXES,  TRUCKS. 
THREE  SULPHUR  HOUSES,  HORSES,  PLOWS,  HARNESS,  and  all  accessories  of  a  well  estab- 
lished and  prosperous  orchard. 

THE  PROPERTY  IS  ALL  UNDER  THOROUGH  IRRIGATION,  having  its  own  Pumping  Plant. 

EASY  TERMS.  Address  M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO. ,  Stockton,  California. 


S  A.  JW  SON 

Oil    Engines  and 
Centrifugal  Pumps 


ARE    USED   BY   MANY  AND 
PRONOUNCED  A  SUCCESS  BY  ALL. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man'fact'rs, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER. 


Tell 

Eastern 
Friends 

of  the  low  rates 
which  will  be  made  to 

California 

March  1  to  May  15, 1905 

$50  from  NEW  YORK 
$33  from  CHICAGO 
$32  from  ST.  PAUL 
$25  from  KANSAS  CITY 


Similar  rates  from  other  points. 
Deposit  cost  of  ticket  with 
agent  here,  and  ticket  will  be 
furnished  passenger  in  the 
Bast.   Tell  your  friends  that 
now's  the  time  to  come  cheaply 
if  they  buy  their  tickets  via 


Southern  Pacific 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS 

San  Francisco  Office 
613  Market  Street 


WEST  COAST  WIRE\  IRON  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


DECAUSl  - 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  wheie  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  Sfope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quid* 
sent  free  on  application. 


I„-._  STOPPED  FREE 
™* K  Permanently  Cured  by 

1        XDR-  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  i  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Fit*  after  first  day use. 

■  CONSULTATION,  perioral  or  by  mill.  trontlHo  ami 
•9  TRIAL.  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  all 
NiMToui  DiMo»T»itN,  Epilepsy  .Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
Danoe,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Founded  1871. 
OB  B  H  Kl  INF  111  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  1 3  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  (25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Arrhv.  t!5;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying  MO.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular. 


so 
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The  cut  shows  them— catalog  I- 131  tells 
all  about  them.  Notice  the  low  supply 
Can,  bottom  feed,  wholly  enclosed  gears, 
absence  of  oil  cups  or  holes.  No  other 
separator  has  these  advantages. 


The  Sharpies  Co 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Shirplii 
Wist  Chutir,  Pi. 


THE  DAIRY. 

What  a  Veteran  Alfalfa  Grower 
Thinks. 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Mills  of  Merced,  Cal., 
writes  to  the  Successful  Farmer:  As 
there  is  much  interest  manifested  at 
this  time  in  the  growing  of  alfalfa  in 
various  places,  I  thought  a  little  infor- 
mation from  a  part  of  the  Pacific  coast 
would  be  of  interest.  "It  was  in  1850," 
says  H.  J.  Ostrander,  a  pioneer  of  '49, 
"  that  I  was  induced  to  begin  the  culti- 
vation of  alfalfa,  then  known  as  Chile 
clover,  on  my  ranch  in  Merced  county, 
Cal.  It  was  an  account  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  clover  in  Chile,  written 
by  the  United  States  minister  to  Chile, 
that  first  attracted  my  attention,  and 
after  some  hesitation  on  my  part  con- 
cluded to  try  the  experiment.  As  my 
ranch  was  well  adapted  to  its  growth, 
it  naturally  grew  profusely,  but  it  was 
several  years  before  my  neighbors 
would  raise  it,  believing  that  stock 
would  do  as  well  on  brush  as  on  that 
'stuff.'  A  brother  pioneer,  living  at 
no  great  distance  from  me,  ordered  the 
weeds  cut  out  of  his  yard,  where  he 
had  a  small  patch  of  alfalfa.  When 
the  man  asked  him  what  he  should  do 
with  that  'clover,'  he  was  told  to  burn 
it  up  with  the  rest  of  the  weeds.  And 
he  was  only  one  of  the  many  who  were 
prejudiced  against  alfalfa." 

From  such  a  small  and  unsatisfactory 
beginning  the  cultivation  of  alfalfa  has 
developed  until  now  the  experimental 
stage  is  passed,  and  millions  of  acres 
are  growing,  with  many  new  tracts 
seeded  annually.  The  first  and  most 
essential  thing  to  consider  in  the  suc- 
cessful growing  of  alfalfa  is  a  deep  soil, 
free  from  alkali,  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water.  The  rainless  summers 
make  irrigation  necessary  and  flooding 
is  the  method  in  general  practice.  The 
preparation  of  the  land  depends  very 
much  on  the  slope  and  the  character  of 
the  soil. 

Surveying  is  advisable  to  ascertain 
how  much  leveling  will  be  necessary, 
and  where  the  checks  are  to  be  made. 
This  will  enable  an  even  distribution  of 
the  water  to  a  proper  depth  without 
waste,  and  will  economize  time  and 
labor.  The  checks  modify  the  move 
ment  of  the  water  and  restrict  it  to 
definite  areas.  Ditches  are  made  which 
carry  water  on  the  land  from  the  canal 
and  waste  ditches  that  drain  it.  All 
this  must  be  done  in  a  systematic  way, 
or  the  result  will  be  disastrous.  An 
experienced  grower  can  generally  se- 
cure better  results  by  employing  a  con- 


tractor who  understands  laying  out  all 
the  fields,  so  that  the  irrigation  water 
is  satisfactorily  apportioned.  The 
ground  should  be  given  a  deep  plowing 
and  prepared  in  the  early  part  of  the 
rainy  season,  which  will  allow  the 
banks,  checks  and  ditches  to  become 
solid,  so  that  they  will  hold  the  water. 
In  February  it  is  best  to  give  the  land 
another  plowing  to  kill  the  grass  and 
weeds,  and  then  seed  in  that  month 
while  the  ground  is  moist.  This  will 
enable  the  alfalfa  to  get  started  by 
rainfall  moisture,  which  will  secure 
growth  enough  to  shade  the  ground 
somewhat  before  the  first  irrigation  is 
applied. 

It  is  not  found  advisable  to  sow  bar- 
ley or  any  other  seed  with  the  alfalfa, 
but  to  give  the  seed  the  full  advantage 
of  the  moisture.  Twenty  pounds  of 
seed  will  be  sufficient  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  insure  a  good  stand 
on  one  acre.  Two  crops  may  be  cut 
first  season,  after  which  three  or  four 
are  harvested,  averaging  about  six 
tons  to  the  acre.  There  is  no  danger 
of  rainfall  during  the  harvest  season, 
and  the  crop  can  be  secured  in  fine 
condition.  When  alfalfa  hay  is  made  in 
large  quantities  it  is  frequently  stacked 
in  the  field,  but  quite  often  put  in  large 
piles  and  allowed  to  cure  and  then 
baled.  The  price  of  baled  alfalfa  hay  in 
California  runs  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton. 
When  the  water  supply  is  not  exhausted 
an  abundance  of  good  pasture  can  eas- 
ily be  grown  after  the  last  cutting,  but 
pasturing  land  in  alfalfa  is  a  positive 
detriment.  Stock  tramp  the  ground 
very  hard,  eat  the  alfalfa  out  by  the 
roots,  break  the  boxes  and  injure  the 
ditches  and  checks. 

Alfalfa  comes  to  full  maturity  the 
third  season,  and  thereafter  the  first 
crop  is  greatly  damaged  by  a  growth 
of  foxtail.  At  various  times  the  grass- 
hoppers are  a  troublesome  pest, 
migrating  from  one  field  to  another, 
destroying  much  of  the  crop.  The 
gophers  are  a  continual  annoyance  and 
can  only  be  exterminated  by  the  use  of 
poison.  It  is  often  found  necessary  to 
make  the  checks  too  high  to  conven- 
iently run  machinery  over  them,  and  it 
has  a  tendency  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  fields.  Good  land  with  water 
ranges  from  $50  to  $90  per  acre,  and 
the  average  cost  of  preparing  it  for 
seeding  it  to  alfalfa  is  $10  per  acre. 
This  does  not  include  flumes,  boxes, 
bridges,  and  an  annual  water  tax, 
which  is  from  50  cents  to  $2  an  acre.  It 
requires  energy,  patience  and  money  in 
abundance  to  begin  the  growing  of 
alfalfa  successfully  in  California. 


HEAD 
BACK 
LECS 


ACHE 

Ache  all  over.  Throat  sore,  Eyes 
and  Nose  running,  slight  cough 
with  chills ;  this  is  La  Grippe. 

"Painkiftw 

taken  in  hot  water,  sweetened,  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  will  break  it  up 
if  taken  in  time. 

There  is  only  one  Painkiller,"PERRY  DAVIS'" 


FOR  YOUR  ORCHARDS 
AND  VINEYARDS. 

Write  to-day  for  free  circular  describing 
process  of  preparing  sbecp  manure  so  that 
it  is  readily  assimilated  by  plant  life.  No 
better  fertilizer  for  impoverished  soil. 

geo.  c  roeding, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


Ion, 


CHEAP  RATES  g»Mr 

We  secure  reduoed  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.  (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  17  New  Montgomery  St.,San  Franolsco. 
O  886  Dearborn  St.,  Chloago. 

Q  He  Weit  6th  St.,  Loa  Angelei. 


TWO 
WINNERS 


if  .mpTroeved  U R i t e d  States  Cream  Separator 

does  not  get  all  of  the  orders  but  it  gets  an 
overwhelming  majority  where  it  is  known 
and  used.  It  makes  friends  everywhere  in 
spite  of  competitors^all  parties  vote  for  the 
United  States  Separator. 

THE.   VERMONT    FARM    MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS    FALLS,  Vt. 

385  Send  for  Handsome  Booklet  in  Colors  Illustrating  "  The  U.  S.  Way." 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured  ,o 


1  delavs.   Address  all  letters  to  Mellows  Falls.  Vt. 


THE  GRAND  PRIZE 

(very  highest  award) 

and  five  eold  medals  for  highest  scoring  butter  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  were  awarded  to  makers  who 
used  exclusively 

De  Laval  Separators 

Separators  Used 

As  a  represcnative  showing  the  use  of  Separators  by 
good  butteim alters,  473  entires  out  of  a  total  cf  493 
were  "ALPHA  -  DE  -  LAVAL  "  made,  the  division 
being  as  follows: 

De  Laval  473       Empire   2 

Reid   7       Jumbo   J 

U.  S   5   

Sharpies   5  493 

Every  single  entry  scoring  higher 
than  05  was  DE  LAVAL  made. 

The  highest  award  at  every  International  Exposition 
for  the  last  25  years  has  been  won  by  the  De  Laval. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9-11  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 

107  First  St.,  Portland  112  Second  Ave.,  South,  Seattle 


t\  To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  *J6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  As: r  1.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  60-lb.  kegs,  12.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  (4.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3  v  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,  8Hc.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  UOOU,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


FOR  Snow's  Grafting  Wax* 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE  I 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Joae,  Cal. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3K-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  St  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Giree  deliciooa  flavor. 

Cbfiipor,  cleaner  than  old  war.  Send  for  cir- 
cular.  E.  Kraonr  «Jk  Bro.(  Milton,  Pa. 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Selection  of  Feeders. 


Practical  and  experienced  feeders, 
who  breed  and  purchase  steers  for  fat- 
tening, observe  striking  differences  in 
the  aptitude  of  animals  of  varying  types 
and  make  up  to  lay  on  flesh  readily  and 
in  such  form  and  quality  as  to  command 
the  highest  price  on  the  market.  It 
requires  a  well-trained  eye  to  detect  in 
all  cases  the  possible  variation  of  re- 
sults in  the  store  or  stock  steer;  but 
there  are  some  distinctions  that  are 
easily  detected.  There  are  certain 
types  of  cattle,  for  instance,  that  never 
feed  properly  under  any  conditions, 
and  it  is  quite  as  important  to  dis- 
criminate against  these  in  the  feed  lot 
as  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  excellence 
in  other  types. 

The  characteristics  that  make  the 
profitable  feeder  are  naturally  more 
difficult  to  detect  in  animals  in  stock 
condition  than  when  fattened,  but  not- 
withstanding it  there  are  a  number  of 
indications  that  are  fairly  reliable. 

Though  the  young  steer  may  be  com- 
paratively thin  in  flesh  and  temporarily 
lacking  the  thick,  even  covering  of  the 
back  and  ribs  so  essential  in  the  fin- 
ished carcass,  he  must  nevertheless 
present  that  blocky  frame  and  stout- 
ness of  build,  accompanied  by  short, 
straight  legs,  wide  back  and  loin,  well- 
sprung  ribs,  fullness  back  of  shoulders 
and  in  flanks,  prominent  brisket,  full 
neck  vein,  wide  chest  and  well-rounded 
barrel  together  with  a  good  soft,  mel- 
low handling  skin  and  fine,  silky  hair, 
giving  what  is  termed  the  thick,  mossy 
coat,  without  coarseness  and  with  it  all 
a  good  strong,  vigorous  head,  clear, 
full  eye  and  quiet  temperament. 

The  importance  of  an  even  covering 
of  flesh  and  good  handling  quality  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  The  bone 
should  be  moderately  fine  and  clean. 
Coarseness  either  in  the  bone  or  about 
the  head  and  horns  is  particularly  ob- 
jectionable, as  it  indicates  coarseness  of 
texture  throughout  and  a  greater  per- 
centage of  offal  and  cheap  meat,  as 
well  as  a  tendency  to  sluggish  circula- 
tion. The  head  should  present  a  cer- 
tain refinement,  finish  and  vigor  that 
in  a  measure  indicate  general  quality 
and  superior  excellence  of  finished 
product,  though  this  refinement  must 
not  be  accompanied  by  delicacy. — Prof. 
C.  F.  Curtiss,  in  Fourteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

Several  nice  ones;  also  one  nice  Pacing  Stallion. 
Address  W.  R.  MADDEN,  Dixon,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county.  Cal. 

PERCHERON  STALLION 

FOR  SALE. 

Rex,  ree.  No.  29793,  four  years,  dark  iron  grey; 
will  weigh  1800  or  more  when  matured.  Price  $50U. 
Address 

M.  T.  LIL1ENCRANTZ, 

APTOS,  SANTA  CRUZ  CO.,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE. 


FIVE  HEAD  FINE  ROAN  BULLS  FROM  FIRST 
PREMIUM  AND  SWEEPSTAKES  DAIRY 
DURHAM  COWS. 

Princess  Duke  at  Head  of  Herd.  Best  Dual  Pur- 
pose Cattle  in  the  World.  From  ten  to  eighteen 
months  old.       JAS.  W.  McCORD,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Phone  Red  123. 


cSS  BUILD  IT  YOURSELF 

We  tell  you  how  to  do  it,  show  views  ot 
machines  built  at  home  and  many  letters  frort 
satisfied   customers   in    our  new  book 
"How  to  Make  and  Save  Money  with 
Incubators    and  Brooders . ' ' 
i  Full  of  good  tilings.  Invalua- 
ble to  the  beginner.  Ton  save 
I  half  the  cost  of  your  Incubator. 
None  hatch  better.  Get  the  Book 
and  know  for  yourself.  It's  free. 
CHANNON,  SNOW  4*  CO.  Dept.  178  Quincy,  111 


Poultry  Pays  P%?lXB 

I  if  you  use  "The  World's  Standard 
Hatcher,"  the 

CYPHERS 

Incubator. 

YourmoD«T  bacle  I  t  ild<«»  not  satisfy. 
Complete  catalog  and  poultry   f^itde,  212  p»f*a 

(fill  1  l   luitratloi  ■     Free  ,1  f  you  ««nd  ad- 

wo  friends  who  keep  good  poultry  and 
Is  paner.    Address  nearest  offloe. 

*  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Buffalo.    Boston,   Chicago,   New  York,  EauiuCltj  or  San Franclso*. 


STRICTLY 
'•AUTOMATIC 
■THROUGHOUT 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL  STEINS — Butter  Bred  Families.  Work  berd. 
90%  winners  at  State  and  County  Fairs,  show  ring, 
and  every  butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  No 
reservations.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H.  Burke,  30 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Dos  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL,  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes.  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE&  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  82.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego.Cal. 


I'lOKONN- 2000  pure  Homers,  in  lots  to  suit.  F.H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES*  CO.,  LosAngelPS.Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLANO-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERKSHIKE8— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BKCKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEV^508  Sacramento_St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
tn 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORN'S. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  83.00  and  85.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  lA/orks 

808  California  St.,  Ban  Francisco,  cm. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ot  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.    Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
^  Some  FINE  COCKERELS  at  $3  each.    Eggs  81.50  for  fourteen. 

%  F.  H.  FISHER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 

Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 


HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


*5*Visitors  Always  Welcome. 


Good  Terms! 

Address  all  correspondence  to 


Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

:      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop..  Stockton.  Cal. 


-  BlacKlegine^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEUrVaCCINeCo  wfmnSko 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

,.t««m»JVtflNUFflCTURED  BYJMMm.  

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


PREVENTED 
AND  CURED. 


HOG  CHOLERA,  SWINE  PLAGUE, 

SNODDY'S  Hog  Cholera  Specific. 

Manufactu'fd  On'y  at  McKenzif.  Tennessee,  by  THE  SNODDY  MEDICINE  COMPANY, 

The  same  old  company,  at  the  same  old  stand,  furnishing  the  same  OLD  RELIABLE  REMEDY 
 Price:    %-lfc>    too  x ,    SO    cts:    1  '/j  - 1  to    too  x    for    31.  OO  


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORKTTA  !>..  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dortnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  33rd  of  Bood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  b'ood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Herkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting;  two 
settings  $2.50;  $(3.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators.  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


EarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


9  I  0-8°  For 
B  *■  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect  In  countructloo  and 
action.  Hutches  every  fertile 
•Kg,  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

OEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qulncy.  Ill 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  *!mes  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  J  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    PaV  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     nest  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reu'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  APIARY. 


California  Honey  at  the  National 
Association. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  at  St.  Louis,  Man- 
ager Brown  of  the  California  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  made  an  inter- 
esting statement  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  extracted  honey  and  bee 
keepers'  brands:  The  adulteration  of 
extracted  honey  is  something  that  is 
carried  on  largely.  I  have  seen  great 
quantities  of  it.  I  have  seen  honey  that 
has  been  fixed  up  for  the  market  and 
put  in  five-gallon  cans,  put  back  into 
the  original  package  and  marked  "Pure 
California  Honey,"  where  there  was 
from  40%  to  60%  of  glucose  in  it.  I 
know  those  things  are  done  in  our  large 
cities  in  the  West  and  Middle  West;  I 
know  it  is  done  in  Kansas  City,  and  I 
am  pretty  sure  it  is  done  in  this  city. 
Our  honey  that  goes  on  the  market  in 
carload  lots  to  day  ends  up  with  the 
consumer  largely  adulterated.  The  man 
who  consumes  our  article  does  not 
know  what  he  is  using.  It  doubles  the 
output  and  destroys  the  flavor;  it  ruins 
the  demand.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
should  take  steps  to  protect  our  honey. 

With  reference  to  the  matter  of  a 
brand,  the  Central  California  Bee  Keep- 
ers' Association,  of  which  I  am  mana- 
ger at  present,  has  adopted  the  brand, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  our  boxes  we 
have  the  brand  printed  on  the  box.  It 
says,  "Central  California  Honey-Pro 
ducers'  Association.  Pure  Extracted 
Honey."  The  question  is,  How  can  we 
guarantee  that  the  goods  put  up  in  our 
packages  are  pure  when  they  reach 
the  consumer';'  A  man  might  receive  a 
quantity  of  our  packages  and  adulterate 
his  honey  just  the  same  as  they  do  now, 
and  sell  under  our  guarantee.  In  or- 
der to  overcome  that  difficulty  we  have 
agreed  upon  this:  We  are  going  to 
have  our  honey  sealed.  First,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  graded  by  an  official 
grader,  appointed  by  our  association 
for  that  purpose,  and  every  can  of 
honey  that  is  in  a  case  will  be  sampled, 
a  sample  drawn  from  every  can  and 
placed  in  a  small  bottle.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cases  we  have  ordered 
that  a  hole  be  bored  in  the  partition  of 
the  box  about  3  inches  deep  to  insert 
the  sample.  We  take  out  the  sample 
and  place  it  in  the  little  bottle  and  slide 
it  down  in  the  hole.  Then,  when  the 
honey  is  thus  graded  by  our  official 
grader,  each  can  has  to  be  sealed  with 
the  association's  seal.  Our  goods  will 
be  protected  by  a  guarantee,  and  the 
guarantee  will  be  printed  and  wrapped 
around  the  bottle  in  the  hole.  Now, 
any  man  buying  a  can  or  package  of 
honey  coming  from  Central  California 
with  the  seal  broken  will  naturally 
have  to  take  his  own  chances  of  that 
product  being  pure,  just  the  same  as 
he  would  any  other  goods  protected  by 
seal;  and  any  man  who  wants  to  be 
sure  his  goods  have  not  been  tampered 
with  will  find  the  seal  intact,  and  buy 
nothing  else.  We  will  have  to  protect 
our  honey  unitedly  through  our  associa- 
tions, and  I  believe  through  the  National 
something  will  develop  before  this  con- 
vention closes  that  will  bring  about 
this  line  of  work. 

Mr.  Calhoun — I  think  there  is  some- 
thing practical  in  Mr.  Brown's  talk  in 
regard  to  giving  a  guarantee  of  the 
purity  of  our  honey.  Now,  with  regard 
to  another  feature,  the  bringing  before 
the  people  the  advantages  that  are  to 
be  found  in  using  honey  from  a  medi- 
cinal and  food  standpoint.  How  shall 
we  educate  the  people  up  to  a  knowl- 
edge cf  the  advantages  of  honey  in  this 
regard?  I  believe  we  should  have  a 
concise  article  covering  these  points. 
I  believe  we  can  afford  to  have  that 
article  printed  for  our  use,  and,  as  Mr. 
Brown  has  suggested,  with  a  sample 
going  with  each  case  of  honey.  I,  for 
one,  could  afford  to  go  to  my  local 
printer  and  have  slips  printed  bringing 
forth  these  advantages  and  put  one  in 
each  package  of  honey  I  sold. 


Telephone  Main  198. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-6  I  First  St.,  S«n  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

'".AKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or 


"Just  a  Little  Cold" 

does  n»t  grow  into  a  racking, 
stubborn,  all-winter  cough,  if 
you  take 

Allen's 

Lung 

Balsaorv 

Depend  on  it  always  to  cure  even 
the   most    deep-seated  coughs 
and  colds. 
Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles. 


i*9*  Let  Us  Send  You  ^ 

Oup  Book. 

About  good  wheels  and  Rood  waponB  that  will  pave 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make you  a  Jot  of  money  —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

 and  the 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  tent,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can't  work  loose.  A.  8tt  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wap oa  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box   10,  Qulncy.  Ills. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY. 

THOS.  S.  1)1  AM:.  Prop. 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ALL 
THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  Etc. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Prices  on  Add  kation 


TREES! 

so. (ion  APPLE  TREES  In  43  Varieties;  S6 
per  lOO;  S5S  per  1O00.  3H  to  ft  ft.  Extra  well 
rooted  Clean.  Grafted  on  whole  roots  und  free 
from  all  pests.  Also  an  extra  fine  stook  of  Peaches, 
Prunes,  Pears  and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees 

Write  for  price  list.       A.  F.  SCHEIDKCKEK, 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


FOR  S/\LE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 

Also,  DRY  OREGON  MOSS.  IN  BALES. 

Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 
CARNATION  Plants. 

The  Philippi  Nurseries* 


Philippi  Bros..  Props 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON.  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

 A  FINE  STOCK  OF  

Loganberry,  Mammoth  and  Himalaya 
Giant  Blackberry  Tips. 

Also,  Apple  Trees  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 

Write  for  Price  List  to 
R.  P.  EACHUS,        LAKEPORT,  CAL. 


GRAPE  CUTTINGS. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  producing  CUTTINGS  for 

rooting  or  grafting  of  the  following  varieties: 

Cornichon  Black  Ferrara  Al  cante  Bouschet 

Tokay  Isabella  Reoia  Cabernet  Franc 

Muscat  Zintandel  Petite  Bouschet 

Black  Burgundy  Mondeuse 
Rupestris  St.  George  Cuttings  and  Rooted  Vines. 
Prices  on  Application.     Special  Prices  to  .Vurseries. 
MRS.  G  R.  UPHAM,  Martinez,  Cal. 


PLANT  THE 

Lob  Ingir 

SMYRNA  FIG. 

This  is  the  best  type  for  drying  purposes. 
We  sell  good  3-5  ft.  trees  at  $15  per  100. 
Capri g  Fig  trees  at  same  price. 


CORNING,  CAL. 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 

MERCED  NURSERY 

(Fstablished  J888.) 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Surplus  of  Muir  Peach  Trees  and 
Rooted  Grape  Vines. 

Cuttings  made  from  best  vineyards  in  Fresno 
county— in  any  quantity.  Contracts  mad-  now  for 
vines  grafted  on  Resistant  Roots  for  19013  delivery. 

Snftflifll  Extra  Fine  Seed  Bed  California  Fan  Palms. 
"r""  ""'  For  Sale-Any  Quantity. 


W.  T.  KIRKMAN  &  SON, 

GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM   BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  A  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 

NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  ■  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write   for   Price  List: 

NAPA,****  CALIFORNIA. 


GUM  TREES 

In  Variety. 

TRANSPLANTED   IN  BOXES. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES, 
stating  quantity  wanted. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATT0N,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


Rooted  Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings 
in  Quantity. 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 

MAXWELL'S  NURSERIES,  Napa,  Cal. 


1  o  o  ,  o  o  o 

Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  if  ordered  in  the  next  30  days. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  be  first  class.  Write 
for  prices.   F.  P.  BALDOSSER,  Covina,  Cal. 


WASHINGTON  NAVEL  TREES. 


TRUE  TO  NAME. 


Choi 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


Established  1876. 


/\.  DODD. 


Short*,  California 


d 

JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 


SPECIALTY  - 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 


SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


F 


HARDY  VINES 


INSURE  VINEYARD  SUCCESS. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 
Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless 
Rooted  Vines  that  Grow. 
Also  the  MUIR  PEACH  TREE. 

All  varieties  of  Trees  and  Vines  on  hand. 
Send  for  prices  to 

FOWLER  NURSERY  CO., 
Fred  Nelson,  Prop.  FOWLER.  CAL. 


Analy  Nurseries 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

X.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor, 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 


January  28,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


A  MAMMOTH  ASSORTMENT! 

Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  is  full  of  in- 
formation, and  is  of  great  value  to  veryone 
who  loves  fruits  or  flowers.  It  contains  descrip- 
tions of  an  immense  number  of  varieties  Ar- 
tistically printed;  English  or  Spanish.  It  is 
free  if  you  send  5c  postage. 

Calimyrna  Fig. 

(THE  GENUINE  SMYRNA  FIG  OF  COMMERCE) 

Be  sure  that  the  Calimyrna  flg  trees  you  buy 
bear  this  seal.  We  have  the  only  genuine  Cali- 
myrna rigs,  and 
the  onlv  bear- 
ing orchard  of 
this  variety  in 
the  United 
States.  Cali- 
myrna tigs  are 
the  genuine 
Smyrna  figs  of 
commerce,  per- 
fected and  pro-  — 
tected  under  our  trade-mark  Calimyrna.  Or- 
chards of  Calimyrna  rigs  will  always  be  protit- 
able. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Grape  Vines  in 
the  State. 

Wine,  Table,  and  Raisin  Grapes  on  their 
own  roots  and  grafted  on  phylloxera  resistant 
roots.  1,000,000  resistant  vines  alone,  consist- 
ing of  such  varieties  as  Rupestris  St.  George, 
Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpelier,  Riparia  Rupes- 
tris 3309,  3306.  and  101-M.  Also  twenty  other 
standard  varieties,  recommended  by  the  lead- 
ing viticulturists  in  France,  as  stocks. 

We  have  200,000  grafted  vines  of  the  leading 
standard  wine,  raisin  and  table  varieties. 

We  are  prepared  to  graft  to  order  for  delivery 
season  of  1906  and  1907,  quantities  of  from  one 
to  riftv  thousand. 

ORANGE  TREES. 

The  most  complete  stock  in  the  State.  Grown 
in  the  famous  Thermal  Belt,  near  Exeter,  Tu- 
lare County.  We  are  selling  agents  for  the 
Roeding  &  Wood  Nursery  Co.  If  you  want 
Orange,  Lemon,  Pomelos,  Lime,  Citrons,  com- 
municate with  us  before  buying. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Our  stock  of  deciduous  fruit  trees,  consisting 
of  Peaches,  Apricots,  etc..  is  the  most  complete 
and  varied  in  the  State. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

We  are  headquarters  for  Umbrella  Trees, 
Poplars,  and  the  famous  Oriental  Plane  Tree  of 
Europe.  If  you  want  Ro^es,  Palms,  Greenhouse 
Plants  or  anything  else  for  the  orchard  or  gar- 
den, write  us  first  before  placing  your  aiders. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  ■ 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres  &  Mgr. 
P.O.  Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co 

Two-year-old  Held  grown,  consisting 
•Vv/OGrO.   of  more  than  300  choice  varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Collection  of 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphne,  and 
other  hardy  flowering  shrubs, 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

Cypress,  Pines,  Gum  Trees, 

IN  BOXES,  TRANSPLANTED. 
Send  for  Catalogue 


Orange  Tree  Planting 

Placer  County  Improved  Washington  Navels,  four 
years  old,  two  years  from  bud.  Warranted  best. 
1st  Prizes  from  all  Exhibitions.  Largest  navel 
orange  nurseries  in  the  State.  Reduced  prices  for 
1000  tree  orders.  Send  for  printed  information. 
^1.  Parker  Whitney,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Calj 


NURSERY  STOCK 

FRENCH  PRUNES, 

BARTLETT  PEARS, 

mUlR  F»EACHES 

IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

BESIDES  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES 


Fruit  and 
Ornamental 
Deciduous  and 
Evergreen. 


We  have  the  largest  stock  and  assortment  on  the 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


COMPLETE   STOCK  OF  EVERYTHING 

For  Commercial  Orchards  and  Home  Beautifying. 


SEND  FOR  1904-1905  CATALOGUE. 


California  Nursery  Co., 


NILES, 
GAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1889. 


320  ACRES. 


We  have  been  pleasing  our  Customers  for  16  Years. 

Fruit  Trees  I  Grape  Vines. 

We  Grow  and  Have  for  Sale  all  Commercial  Varieties  in  Quantities. 

If  You  Arc  Looking  for  THRIFTY,  WELL-GROWN  STOCK  Get  Our  Pricci  Before 
Buying.    We  Will  Save  You  Money  on  Your  Purchases. 

CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Address 

The  Fresno  Nurseries, 

F\   H.  WILSON,  Prop. 

Fresno,  California. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cai. 


To  grow  a  large  crop  of  good  potatoes,  the 
soi[  must  contain  plenty  of  Potash. 

Tomatoes,  melons,  cabbage,  turnips,  lettuce 
—in  fact,  all  vegetables  remove  large  quanti- 
ties of  Potash  from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

liberally  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 
not  less  than  10  per  cent,  actual  Potash. 

Better  and  more  profitable  yields  are  sure  to 
follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars 
booming  special  fertilizers,  but  contain  valu- 
able information  to  farmers.  Sent  free  for  the 
asking.   Write  now. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEED 

gregory^P^  JJeeds 

our  free 
catalogue 
for  farmers 
we  have  added  a 
special  page  for  the 
'  gar<lensofboysandgl^ls,, 
i.  1.  II.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mas. 


The 

most  careful  farmers 
rand  gardeners  everywhere 
place  confidence  in  Ferry's 
Seeds— the  kind  that  never  fall 


have  been  thestandardfor49  years. 
They  are  not  an  experiment.. 
Hold  by  all  dealers.  1905  Seed 
Auuoal  free  for  the  asking. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


1 


Placer  Nurseries, 

CLEAN,  J- 
THRIFTY,  jt 
Well  =  Rooted 


TREES. 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO., 
Newcastle,  Cal. 

The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 
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John  Deere  Goods 


We  World's  Standard 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow. 

Cut  showing  Orchard  Plow  with  Drop  Furrow  Lever.     Land  Wheel  set  close  to 
frame  for  plowing  next  to  trees. 

All  New  Deere  Disc  Plows  can  be  changed  to  eight,  ten  or  twelve-inch  cut  with- 
out any  additional  bolts  or  changing  any  blocks. 


Empire 
Cream  Separators 

Simple  in  Construction.   Easy  to  Run. 
No  Trouble  to  Clean. 

Only  a  few  of  the  good  points.    Ask  for  cata- 
logue giving  detailed  description. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  EMPIRE  BEFORE 

BUYING. 


NEW  DEAL  GANG,    the  boss  of  them  all. 

Made  in  all  sizes  from  Single  to  5  Gang.    Bottoms  have  proper  shape  to  scour 
in  the  most  difficult  soils.    Shares  are  heavy  and  have  reinforced  point 
which  gives  nearly  three  times  the  wear  of  the  ordinary  share. 


Deere  Implement  Co. 

209-211  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.   All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.   We  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY    Bth  and  Mateo  sts- tos  angeles. 

L    "Wl/   lilt   IVlUTJini,      301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PCGET  SOUND  OFFICE:  .OLYMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKBONS  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  Sin  Francisco. 


I 

NITRATE  OF"  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE  THREE   ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  he  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lucking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR  GUTHRIE  &  CO  318  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
L->1  V'L^1  WV-HV,  \JKJ  1  A  11V1I— ■  OC  V^W.,        Also  at  Fresno  and  Los  An.,  , - 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patentsd  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

BOLK  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


manufacturers 

 of  


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
(round  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


POWDERED  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

BEST  GRADES  FOR  TREE  WASH  AND  PRUNE  DIP. 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  ANY  QUANTITIES. 
Agents:    R.    W.    BRAUIN    CO.,        (C  Dept.) 
18-20  SPEAR  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PATENTS. 
We  attend  to  all  business  connected 'with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats.  Designs 
Trade-Marks.  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreement 
und  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWKV.  STRONG  &  CO. 
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In  the  Mountains. 


In  our  choice  of  pictures  we  have  ling  e»-ed 
on  the  coast  for  several  weeks  and  now 
take  to  the  mountains  again.  The  develop- 
ment of  Nevada  by  national  irrigation  en- 
terprise, which  is  proceeding  forthwith, 
makes  all  details  of  mountain  crossing  more 
interesting,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
also  that  California  has  a  couple  of  whole 
counties  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  several  others  which  hang  their 
sunrise  ends  over  the  same  barrier.  Road 
building  is  the  key  to  the  development  of 
the  whole  region  after  the  distribution  of 
water,  when  needed,  has  been  arranged. 

We  show  two  views  of  road  building.  One 
is  a  simple  form  of  bridging,  with  logs  and 
poles  cut  from  adjacent  trees.  For  tem- 
porary purposes  such  bridges  answer  and 
are  cheaply  renewed  if  swept  away  by 
floods;  but,  of  course,  such  bridge  building 
only  pertains  to  the  opening  of  the  country. 
If  it  advances,  better  things  are  required. 
In  contrast,  there  is  a  picture  showing  a 
permanent  piece  of  road  building,  such  as 
the  State  undertakes  in  the  mountains. 
Beautiful  pictures  like  this  are  found  every- 
where on  our  mountain  grades.  The  last 
picture  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  rough  moun- 
tains on  their  arid  side.  It  is  fortunate 
(hat  much  of  such  land  is  of  mineral  char- 


Bridge  Construction  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Near  Camp  Hassan,  on  Bishop  Creek,  Inyo  County. 


Heavy  Retaining  Wall  on  State  Highway  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  From  Placerville  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

acter,  for  nothing  agricultural  but  a  goat  can  do  much 
with  it.  In  California  the  greater  part  of  the  vein  min- 
ing is  carried  on  at  altitudes  between  1000  and  3000  feet, 
and  in  many  instances  the  mines  are  situated  in  pleasant 
valleys,  surrounded  by,  or  near,  fertile  farms  and 
meadows.  To  the  California  miner  of  the  foothill  region, 
the  idea  of  mining  up  near  the  summit  of  the  snow-clad 
Sierra  is  abhorrent,  notwithstanding  their  inviting  cool- 
ness during  the  hot  summer  days.  Still,  there  are  valu- 
able ore  deposits  in  the  high  Sierra,  some  of  which  have 
been  developed,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  past  years  and 
which  to-day  offer  inducements  to  capital  superior  to 
those  found  in  many  distant  lands. 

The  great  drawback  in  the  development  of  industry  in 
the  Sierra  is  the  lack  of  inexpensive  transportation,  but 
that  the  topographical  difficulties  are  easily  overcome  is 
already  demonstrated  in  many  places.  Good  roads  ex- 
ist, and  it  only  requires  an  effort  to  extend  these  high- 
ways or  to  construct  new  ones  to  reach  various  districts. 


View  South  From  Bishop  Park,  Inyo  County,  Showing  Heavy  Talus  and  Scanty  Vegetation  at  High  Altitude  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
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The  Week. 

We  are  apparently  in  the  midst  of  a  far  reaching 
and  abiding  rainstorm.  On  Wednesday,  as  we  go  to 
press,  the  figures  for  the  season  are  above  the  average 
for  the  date  at  all  points  in  central  and  northern 
California,  and  at  some  points  in  the  south  the  same 
condition  holds,  though  at  others  there  is  still  quite 
a  shortage.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  a  full 
year's  production  is  assured  and  a  good  wetting 
down  to  ground  water  will  be  realized  nearly  every- 
where. 

The  saddest  event  of  the  week,  from  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view  is  the  work  of  a  blizzard  in  Florida, 
which  has  wrought  as  wide  havoc  with  tender  vege- 
tation as  did  that  of  a  decade  ago.  The  temperature 
is  said  to  have  fallen  even  as  low  as  then,  even  to  16° 
at  Jacksonville,  and  toihave  destroyed  all  the  oranges 
of  the  current  crop,  even  freezing  them  in  cars  and 
packing  houses.  The  effect  upon  the  trees  is  still  to 
be  discerned,  for  it  ta,kes  time  to  manifest  itself,  but, 
as  the  local  telegraphers  say  it  will  be  as  bad  an 
experience  as  that  of  a  decade  ago,  there  is  much  to 
fear  in  tree  killing  also.  We  must  wait  for  mail 
advices  to  measure  the  catastrophe,  but  it  is  clear 
to  see  that  knocking  the  main  part  of  this 
year's  Florida  oranges  out  of  the  Eastern  markets 
will  make  a  sharp  and  early  call  for  the  California 
crop.  Of  course  such  events  once  in  a  decade  will 
destroy  Florida's  fame  as  a  safe  semi-tropical  region 
and  will  give  to  California  the  possession  of  all  there 
is  of  that  sort  of  country  in  continental  United  States, 
except  the  small  area  in  southwestern  Arizona,  which 
is  really  a  part  of  our  own  favored  district. 

Wheat  is  still  very  firm  and,  though  easier  to-day, 
is  still  above  last  week's  figures  on  futures.  Spot 
wheat  is  firm  as  a  week  ago.  There  have  been  two 
clearances,  one  of  wheat  and  the  other  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  this  uses  up  the  engaged  tonnage  list. 
No  one  wants  ships;  rates  have  dropped  to  a  nomi- 
nal 10(5  12s  6d,  and  no  wonder  ships  are  going  out  in 
ballast,  as  there  is  little  chance  for  them  until  an- 
other crop  is  gathered.  However,  some  wheat  is 
going  to  Texas  by  rail,  as  the  Texas  millers  are 
short,  and  this  helps  to  lessen  the  chance  of  a  ship. 
Barley  is  strong  and  higher  for  spot.  Oats 
are  firm  and  corn  easier,  with  much  East- 
ern coming.  There  is  a  fair  business  in  beans 
at  old  prices,  with  white  beans  looking  upward. 
Bran  and  middlings  have  a  light  trade  at  firmer 
rates.  Hay  is  weak  with  heavy  receipts  and  light 
demand.  Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged  and  hogs 
are  higher,  as  there  is  a  good  call  for  fresh  pork. 


Butter  has  an  easier  tone  with  heavy  stocks  and  a 
light  demand.  Cheese  is  quiet  and  steady.  Eggs 
are  moderately  firm,  going  fairly  at  the  decline  of 
two  weeks  ago.  Poultry  is  firm  because  of  Chinese 
New  Year  demand.  Fancy  potatoes  are  all  that 
escape  weakness.  Onions  are  a  little  off,  and  Aus- 
tralians held  above  sales.  The  heavy  supply  of  com- 
mon apples  continues,  but  fancy  Newtowns  and  Spitz- 
enbergs  bring  good  prices.  There  is  no  change  in 
oranges,  though  a  better  tone  is  talked  of.  The  de- 
mand is  mainly  for  cheap  oranges,  of  which  supplies 
are  ample.  Lemons  are  quiet.  There  is  little  doing 
in  dried  fruit,  with  light  stocks  firmly  held.  Nuts 
are  also  quiet,  with  stocks  mostly  of  low  grade. 
Honey  is  slow,  with  much  amber  honey  not  called  for. 
Hops  are  held  as  before,  and  little  doiDg.  Wool  is 
the  same,  with  little  here  and  little  coming  in,  and 
all  distant  markets  brisk  and  strong. 

A  movement  to  change  the  character  of  the  fruit 
growers'  conventions,  or  to  have  a  set  of  a  different 
character,  seems  to  be  making  headway  in  the  Sac- 
ramento district  on  the  initiative  of  the  Placer 
county  growers.  At  least  two  meetings  have  been 
held  demanding  that  during  the  present  year  "  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  State  hold  a  convention  of 
their  own,  and  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  take 
part  in  its  deliberations  except  by  consent  of  the 
chair,  unless  the  person  is  a  bona  fide  fruit  grower, 
and  without  any  side  interests  that  are  inimical  to 
the  growers;  and  that  growers  perfect  a  State 
organization  for  the  protection  of  the  fruit  growers' 
interests." 

The  idea  is  a  good  one.  No  one  has  any  right  to 
object  to  the  growers  holding  a  meeting  and  doing 
what  they  like  with  it,  and  they  might  advance  their 
interests  considerably.  It  should,  however,  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  presence  of  other  collateral 
branches  of  the  fruit  interest,  viz.,  trade  and  trans- 
portation, came  into  the  annual  conventions  by  the 
urgent  invitation  of  the  growers.  Years  ago  the 
growers  held  if  they  could  only  get  leading 
representatives  of  trade  and  transportations  into 
close  council,  much  could  be  effected  which 
could  not  be  done  by  arm's-lenghth  committee 
conferences  and  reports  and  we  clearly  remember 
how  pleased  the  growers  were  when  the  first  railway 
traffic  manager  came  to  the  campfire.  Now,  in  our 
opinion,  if  the  growers  have  changed  their  minds  as 
to  the  desirability  of  mixed  meetings,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  do  is  to  make  up  the  next  year's  con- 
vention programme  without  trade  or  transportation 
talks  and  send  no  urgent  invitations  to  these  branches 
of  the  fruit  industries,  and  we  shall  have  just  as  clear 
a  lot  of  growers  as  you  could  get  in  any  other  way.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  fire  rocks  at  the  other  people  to 
keep  them  away — simply  do  not  urge  them  to  come. 
The  State  Horticultural  Commissioner  can  determine 
just  what  a  convention  he  will  have  by  the  style  of 
the  invitation  he  sends  out. 

If  a  bill  now  before  the  Legislature  succeeds  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  well  provided  for. 
The  bill  is  to  appropriate  $180,950  to  be  paid  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  California  State  Agricultural 
Society  to  be  expended  on  the  fair  grounds.  It  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  building  each  for  swine,  sheep, 
mules,  horses,  ponies,  poultry,  dairying,  carriages, 
trotting  and  racing  horses.  Racing  tracks,  grand 
stands,  judges'  stands,  and,  in  short,  all  the  manifold 
needs  of  an  up-to-date  racing  park  are  provided  for. 
The  proposition  seems  to  be  short  on  agriculture 
(except  in  stock  lines)  and  horticulture  also,  but  this 
is  possibly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
stock  interests  are  more  active.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  old  pavilion  near  the  capitol  is  in  commission, 
the  vegetable  side  is  provided  for,  but  the  fair  should 
ultimately  be  complete  at  one  place.  It  is  better  for 
all  interests  that  this  should  be  so. 

Three  bills  now  before  the  Legislature  drawn  by 
Superintendent  Barr  of  Stockton,  president  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  will  introduce  the  study 
of  the  elements  of  agriculture  into  the  public 
schools  of  the  rural  districts,  will  provide  for 
supervision  of  this  special  instruction  in  each  county 
calling  for  it  and  provide  also  a  general  bureau  of 
information,  which  will  be  promotive  of  the  trial 
and  success  of  the  new  study.  Both  agricul- 
turists and  educators  are  urging  the  study  of 
agriculture    and    the   elements   of    the  sciences 


involved  in  it  as  likely  to  be  more  valuable  than  some 
of  the  old  line  literary  subjects  which  now  take 
nearly  all  the  time  of  the  pupils  and  tend  to  make 
the  pupils  more  interested  in  country  life  and 
country  callings.  Our  farmers'  societies  and  farmers' 
meetings  are  constantly  calling  for  change  in  the 
curricula  of  the  country  schools  to  this  end  and  Mr. 
Barr's  bills  cover  it  in  a  way  which  promises  speedy 
and  satisfactory  results. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


To  Go  into  Orange  Growing. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion 
upon  the  advisability  of  an  Eastern  man  of  moderate 
capital  entering  the  fruit-growing  industry  in  south- 
ern California.  I  am  told  that  the  market  has  gone 
to  pieces  of  late  and  that  business  is  overdone,  and 
that  a  man  of  moderate  or  limited  means  cannot  dis- 
pose of  his  produce  with  profit.  Can  you  substan- 
tiate or  correct  this  information  ? — Reader,  Mont- 
gomery, O. 

As  to  the  standing  of  orange  growing  in  California, 
our  belief  is  not  in  accordance  with  what  some  con- 
sider to  be  the  situation.  It  is  true  that  prices  were 
low  last  year,  and  one  grower  told  us  that  his  profit 
was  but  (j%  on  his  investment,  when  in  other  years 
he  had  realized  as  much  as  15%  and  sometimes  more. 
He  has  a  very  fine  piece  of  citrus  property  and  it  is 
thoroughly  well  cared  for.  All  his  labor,  however,  is 
paid  for  and  his  percentage  would  have  been  higher 
if  he  had  used  his  own  time  in  the  enterprise.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  citrus 
properties  which  are  not  profitable.  Trees  have  been 
planted  in  poor  places  and  investments  on  good  soils 
have  not  always  been  profitable  for  lack  of  proper 
management.  It  is  true  that  the  future  product  will 
be  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  owing  to  the 
young  trees  not  yet  in  bearing,  but  our  belief  is  that 
good  orange  property,  well  cared  for  and  producing 
first-class  fruit,  will  continue  to  be  profitable.  In 
beginning,  however,  without  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness and  of  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on,  a 
man  with  small  means  for  investment  should  be  extra 
careful  against  making  mistakes.  It  would  be  safer 
if  you  should  come  to  California,  look  into  the  situa- 
tion for  yourself,  examine  the  different  localities 
where  property  is  available,  and  make  up  your  mind 
on  the  basis  of  such  personal  investment. 

Bacteria  Differ  and  Are  Not  Nematodes. 

To  the  Editor  : — Do  all  leguminous  plants  have 
the  faculty  of  storing  nitrogen  in  the  soil;  are  they 
the  only  kind  that  store  up  nitrogen  ?  So  far  I 
have  been  able  to  find  the  nitrogen  nodules  on  two 
kinds  of  plants  only,  the  Lupinus  Chamissonis  Esch., 
which  is  a  leguminous  plant,  and  the  common  tomato 
plant,  which  is  not  a  leguminous  plant. 

1  have  examined  closely  the  roots  of  bean  and  pea 
plants,  but  have  found  no  nodules.  It  cannot  be  the 
case  on  account  of  the  ground  not  being  inoculated 
with  the  proper  bacteria,  for  the  little  common  blue 
lupin  bears  an  abundance  of  nodules  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant.  Your  answer  and  explanation 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. — C.  E.  D.,  Kingsburg. 

This  is  interesting.  In  the  first  place  bacteria  are 
not  the  only  things  which  cause  swelliugs  and  nodos- 
ities on  the  roots  of  plants.  You  are  right  about 
the  leguminous  standing  of  the  lupin  and  the  tomato 
— the  swellings  on  the  roots  of  the  latter  are  not 
caused  by  bacteria,  but  by  nematodes,  probably,  and 
they  have  no  nitrogen-gathering  power;  they  are,  in 
fact,  minute  animals  and  not  minute  vegetables  as 
the  bacteria  are.  The  swellings  on  the  tomato  roots 
are  injurious;  those  on  the  lupin  are  beneficial  to  the 
host  plant.  As  for  the  beans  and  peas  being  prop- 
erly supplied  with  bacteria  because  the  lupins  are — 
that  does  not  follow.  There  are  many  kinds  of  bac- 
teria and  they  suit  their  own  natural  host  plants  and 
not  others,  so  you  might  have  your  soil  full  of  lupin 
bacteria  and  still  not  have  those  which  live  on  the 
roots  of  beans  and  peas.  Write  to  Hon.  James  Wil- 
son, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  ask  him  for  some  bean  and  pea  bacteria,  intro- 
duce then  according  to  directions  and  see  if  it  makes 
any  difference  with  your  plants.  These  plants  do 
have  plenty  of  nodules  on  their  roots  in  this  State — 
during  certain  times  in  their  growing  season  at  least. 

Muscats  on  Southern  California  Mesas. 

To  the  Editor  i — I  wish  to  plant  twenty  acres 
to  grape  vines,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  with  the 
object  of  drying  for  raisins,  but  am  told  this  class  is 
too  delicate  for  California  unless  in  favored  places. 
However,  I  have  conceived  the  idea  of  having  it  grafted 
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on  resistant  stock — Champini  for  example.  Can  you 
advise  me  if  this  would  be  a  suitable  root  to  graft  on, 
and  if  not,  which  other  would  you  advise  ?  The  land 
is  situated  3  miles  directly  below  Mount  Lowe,  east 
of  Altadena.  The  soil  is  loose,  gravelly  and  decayed 
granite,  the  situation  sheltered,  the  climate  mild 
and  frostless.  There  are  many  vineyards  surround- 
ing, all  prosperous  and  none  irrigated.  Where  would 
be  the  best  district  to  secure  cuttings  for  non-irri- 
gated soil  ? — Subscriber,  Pasadena. 

There  has  been  trouble  for  years  with  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  on  the  mesas  of  the  San  Gabriel  valley 
and  elsewhere  at  the  south.  It  is  not  that  the  Mus- 
cat is  particularly  tender;  it  is  very  thrifty  and  pro- 
ductive in  regions  where  there  is  plenty  of  frost — 
in  fact,  wide  extremes  of  cold  and  heat.  Possibly  it 
is  the  lack  of  seasonal  changes  on  the  frostless  mesas 
which  throws  the  vine  off  its  course.  As  for  growing 
raisins  without  irrigation  in  southern  California,  it 
must  be  an  undertaking  with  some  risk,  for  a  good, 
large  raisin  can  only  be  made  from  a  good,  large 
grape,  and  to  get  size  you  must  be  sure  of  moisture 
enough — although,  of  course,  it  is  not  essential  that 
it  should  be  by  irrigation.  You  may  have  a  place 
where  rainfall  and  underflow  may  be  enough.  But 
even  with  moisture  assured  the  Muscat  may  be  un 
satisfactory  in  the  situation  you  describe.  As  for 
grafting  on  Champini,  that  brings  you  up  against 
another  proposition  which  you  will  have  to  demon- 
strate for  yourself.  There  is  not  enough  experience 
with  the  variety  to  establish  its  value.  Your  propo- 
sition does  not  strike  us  favorably,  because  of  the 
several  points  of  doubt  in  it,  but  still  you  might  be 
very  successful.    You  must  take  your  own  chances. 


Fruit  Tree  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  thirty  acres  in  peach  trees 
2  years  old,  which  did  not  make  much  growth  last 
year.  Every  one  that  saw  them  said  that  red  spider 
was  the  trouble.  When  is  the  best  time  to  spray  for 
red  spider  ?  What  is  the  best  mixture  to  spray 
with  and  how  is  it  prepared  ?  What  is  the  best 
spray  for  the  codlin  moth  and  when  to  use  it  ?  Is 
there  anything  that  will  prevent  borers  from  killing 
young  apple  trees  ? — Subscriber,  Dinuba. 

If  the  trouble  last  summer  was  the  red  spider  you 
will  now  lind  the  bark  well  sprinkled,  or  in  bad  cases 
almost  covered,  with  the  eggs,  which  are  round 
ruby-red  bodies  when  looked  at  with  a  magnifying 
glass.  These  eggs  will  hatch  into  minute  mites  when 
the  heat  is  strong  enough,  which  will  be  some  time 
after  the  leaves  have  appeared.  The  easiest  way  to 
treat  small  trees  is  to  blow  or  shake  flour  of  sulphur 
onto  the  foliage  and  the  vapor  from  this  will  kill  the 
mites.  There  is  also  a  very  effective  spray  for  the 
red  spider,  which  was  described  in  full  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  September  5,  1903.  But  before  you 
decide  whether  this  insect  is  the  cause  of  your 
trouble  you  had  better  send  a  few  twigs  and  pieces 
of  branches  with  rougher  bark,  so  that  we  can  ex- 
amine them  for  you.  It  is  time  now  to  get  things 
together  and  prepare  for  spraying  for  the  codlin 
moth,  though  the  spraying  is  not  to  be  done  until  the 
small  fruit  is  set.  Full  information  about  treating 
this  insect  was  given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
April  16  and  23,  1904.  The  best  way  to  keep  borers 
out  of  your  fruit  trees  is  to  whitewash  or  otherwise 
protect  the  bark  from  sunburn. 

Try  Something  Easier. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  you  please  advise  me 
through  your  paper  as  to  whether  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  put  out  a  crop  of  sweet  anise  for  the  juice  or 
extract,  for  the  market?  What  time  of  the  year  is 
the  seed  or  plants  planted?  Is  the  seed  sown  broad- 
cast or  planted  in  rows?  What  is  the  market  price 
of  the  stalks  or  extract?  By  what  kind  of  machinery 
is  the  juice  extracted?  The  soil  here  is  a  light,  sandy 
loam.  Does  the  anise  need  irrigation?— New  Comer, 
Lodi. 

The  experiment  would  be  easy  enough  to  try,  but 
the  profit  would  be  too  doubtful  to  warrant  trial 
except  on  a  small  scale.  In  your  region,  sow  the 
seed  in  drills,  about  2  feet  apart,  in  February  or 
March.  Cultivate  well  and  you  will  probably  get  a 
seed  crop  without  irrigation.  The  salable  part  is 
the  seed,  and  the  way  to  begin  is  to  grow  some  seed 
and  send  samples  to  Eastern  manufacturers  of  essen- 
tial oils,  and  if  they  can  use  it  and,  if  so,  how  great  a 
quantity.  The  oil  is  made  in  a  factory,  with  the  best 
machinery  and  processes,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  the  grower  in  tackling  that  end  of  the  propo- 
sition. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  trying  such 
a  thing  as  growing  anise  seed,  but,  if  you  are  looking 


for  something  to  make  a  living  upon,  you  had  better 
grow  some  eggs  or  chickens  or  cabbages,  which 
people  really  want  and  will  pay  for. 

Forage  Plants  for  Overflowed  Land. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  river  bottom  land 
that  becomes  flooded  by  every  high  water.  The  land 
is  gradually  being  washed  away.  I  saw  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  University  seed  distribution  which 
you  publisned  that  African  tansy  holds  the  sediment. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  plant  this  on  my  land,  or  do 
you  know  of  something  that  will  serve  the  purpose 
better  ?  Which  is  the  most  successful  method  of 
planting  willow  cuttings  ?  —  Farmer,  Humboldt 
county. 

We  cannot  tell  you  surely  whether  the  African 
tansy  is  the  best  plant  for  you  to  establish  on  your 
sediment  land  It  is  generally  advocated  as  a  plant 
for  deserts.  You  can  only  tell  by  trial  how  it  will 
succeed  under  your  conditions.  We  should  think- 
that  you  would  get  a  covering  of  red  clover  or  rye 
grass,  or  both  of  them  sown  together,  which  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  than  this  wild  plant- 
You  cannot  very  well  miss  it  in  planting  willow  cut- 
tings. Any  sticks  from  the  size  of  your  thumb  to 
the  size  of  your  arm  will  grow  readily  when  put  in 
the  moist  soil. 

Making  Citric  Acid. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  a  working 
formula  for  making  citric  acid?—  Subscriber,  Fair 
Oaks. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot;  it  is  not  a  thing  which 
can  be  settled  with  a  recipe.  It  is  rather  an  intri- 
cate operation  in  manufacturing  chemistry  and  re- 
quires capital  for  a  proper  outfit  and  technical  skill 
to  use  it.  You  can  find  the  apparatus  and  process 
described  in  any  good  work  or  chemical  technology, 
such,  for  example,  as  you  could  most  conveniently 
find  in  the  State  Library  at  Sacramento. 


For  Fence  Posts. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper  what  is  the  best  substance  or 
mixture  to  prevent  fence  and  other  posts  from  rot- 
ting in  the  ground,  and  how  to  use  it.  Redwood  and 
cedar  posts  do  not  stand  very  long  unless  one  gets 
them  from  heart  wood. — Subscriber,  Loomis. 

There  are  two  practices  quite  common;  one  is  to 
char  the  lower  part  of  the  posts  over  a  fire  produc- 
ing a  layer  of  charcoal  on  the  outside;  another  is  to 
dip  the  posts  in  boiling  gas  tar.  You  can  probably 
hear  of  special  preparations  and  their  claims  by  ad- 
dressing those  advertising  paints  in  our  columns 
from  week  to  week. 

Wants  to  Grow  Cocoanuts. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  want  more  ornamental  trees. 
I  have  a  good  many  kinds,  but  I  want  all  I  can  get. 
How  can  I  get  a  start  of  cocoanuts  ?  Will  a  nut 
grow  if  planted  same  as  seed  of  any  other  trees  ? 
Amateur,  Ramona. 

You  can  get  a  certain  'growth  of  a  cocoanut  palm 
by  planting  the  nut  with  the  eyes  up  and  covering 
only  slightly,  but  the  cocoanut  palm  will  not  grow 
anywhere  in  California  excepting  during  the  first 
summer.  It  is  strictly  tropical  and  California  has  no 
strictly  tropical  conditions. 


Yield  of  Dried  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor  : — Which  peach  will  weigh  the 
heaviest  after  being  dried,  the  Muir  or  the  Susque- 
hanna ? — Reader,  Fresno. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  Muir  holds  the  record  for 
largest  return  from  a  given  weight  of  fresh  fruit. 
If  any  one  has  other  experience  let  him  speak. 

Walnut  Blooming. 

To  the  Editor  : — Which  is  the  latest  bloomer,  the 
Franquette  or  the  Santa  Rosa  soft  shell  ? — Reader. 

The  Franquette  is  later  in  blooming,  but  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  observation  is  that  the  Santa  Rosa  soft  shell 
is  more  abundant  in  bearing  in  spite  of  earlier  bloom- 
ing.   

A  Mild  Type  of  Limburger. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  specimen  of  cheese  sold 
in  Chico  stores  under  the  name  of  "  Oregon  Cream  " 
cheese.  Please  tell  what  it  is. — Charles  Reeves, 
Chico. 

The  cheese  is  made  in  Oregon  and  is  of  the  Lim- 
burger type,  although  milder  on  account  of  being  less 
mellow  and  less  aged  than  the  Limburger  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Europe. 


Egg  Plants  and  Onions. 

To  the  Editor:— Kindly  tell  me  at  what  stage  of 
their  growth  egg  plants  are  in  their  prime  for  eat- 
ing. At  what  stage  do  they  begin  to  deteriorate? 
What  place  in  California  is  the  greatest  onion-pro- 
ducing section? — H.  J.,  Escondido. 

Egg  plants  are  gathered  whenever  they  reach 
acceptable  size.  There  is  little  change  in  flavor  for 
some  time  during  their  growth,  though,  of  course, 
they  can  be  allowed  to  go  too  far.  The  greatest 
amounts  of  onions  are  grown  in  Sacramento,  San 
Joaquin,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Alameda,  Los 
Angeles  and  Yolo  counties,  in  the  order  named — but 
the  first  four  counties  named  produce  over  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  crop  of  the  State. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  January  30,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Warm,  cloudy  weather  and  rain  continued  until  the 
24th,  and  cooler  weather  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the 
week.  The  Sacramento  river  at  Colusa  on  the  24th 
reached  the  highest  mark  ever  recorded,  and  the  high 
water  caused  several  breaks  in  the  levees  north  of  Colusa. 
It  is  reported  that  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  grain 
lands  were  overflowed  and  that  the  grain  was  seriously 
damaged.  No  great  damage  was  done  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sacramento.  Grain  continues  in  excellent  condition 
except  in  the  districts  affected  by  high  waters.  Plowing 
and  seeding  are  progressing  slowly  on  account  of  the 
heavy  soil.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  doing 
well.    Pruning  is  progressing. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  favorable  for  growing 
crops  most  of  the  week.  Heavy  rain  fell  in  the  central 
and  northern  sections  and  light  rain  in  the  south  early 
in  the  week.  Grain  is  in  good  condition  in  all  sections 
and  making  satisfactory  growth  except  in  some  of  the 
northern  districts  where  the  heavy  rains  have  retarded 
its  progress.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  rap- 
idly in  the  south,  but  the  soil  is  too  wet  for  working  in 
portions  of  the  north.  A  large  acreage  has  been  planted 
to  wheat,  oais  and  barley.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and 
cattle  are  in  good  condition.  Tree  and  vino  pruning  and 
planting  are  in  progress. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Cloudy  weather  with  occasional  showers  prevailed 
during  the  first  part  of  the  week  and  cloudy  and  foggy 
weather  the  last  part.  Warmer  weather  prevailed  than 
for  some  weeks  past  and  grain  and  green  feed  made 
rapid  growth.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing 
rapidly  and  early  sown  grain  is  a  good  stand.  Cultivat- 
ing and  pruning  orchards  and  vineyards  are  progressing. 
The  soil  is  in  excellent  condition  and  a  large  acreage 
will  be  sown  to  grain.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock 
are  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Warm  and  generally  clear  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week  and  conditions  were  unusually  favorable  for  all 
growing  crops.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing 
rapidly  and  the  grain  acreage  will  be  larger  than  for 
several  years.  Early  sown  grain  is  making  excellent 
growth  and  pasturage  is  becoming  more  plentiful.  Bar- 
ley has  commenced  heading  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca. 
The  ground  is  being  prepared  for  beans,  early  potatoes 
and  other  crops.  Stock  are  in  good  condition  and  the 
dairy  interests  are  prospering.  Heavy  shipments  of 
oranges  and  lemons  were  made  during  the  week.  Tree 
and  vine  pruning  continues. 

Los  Anukles  Summary.— Plowing  and  seeding  con- 
tinue; a  large  acreage  will  be  planted.  Vegetation  made 
fine  growth  under  the  influence  of  warm,  good  growing 
weather.  Warmest  winter  fur  years;  little  frost,  some 
places  none. 

Eureka  Summary.— The  weather  during  the  week 
was  warm,  with  considerable  rain.  Farmers  are  plowing 
and  sowing  grain  when  weather  permits  the  acreage  is 
somewhat  larger  than  last.  year.  The  soil  on  the  low- 
lands is  too  wet  for  cultivation. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, February  1,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  FIELD. 


How  to  Make  Dry  Farming  Pay. 


By  Mr.  Gkohge  L.  Fakkei.i.,  Smithlield,  Utah,  at  a  Utah  Farm- 
ers' Institute. 

I  commenced  dry  farming  thirty-eight  years  ago 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  Of  course,  some  of 
my  neighbors  and  friends  thought  that  I  had  gone 
crazy,  and  told  me  that  they  would  not  give  me  their 
ten  acres  on  this  side  of  the  valley  for  my  whole  quar- 
ter section.  I  commenced,  of  course,  not  knowing 
much  about  it,  and  broke  up  some  land.  I  got  sev- 
eral of  my  neighbors  to  come  and  join  me,  and  they 
took  up  a  quarter  section  each.  This  was  at  the 
time  the  railroad  land  was  made  known  to  us,  and  we 
took  it  up  under  the  railroad  law.  Of  course,  we 
were  anxious  to  have  our  corner,  so  I  went  and  got 
a  surveyor  to  come  and  survey  the  land.  When  he 
had  finished  I  asked  him  for  his  bill.  Eighty  dollars, 
he  informed  me,  and  we  were  to  pay  him  in  the  fall. 
We  went  to  work  then  and  broke  up  some  of  the  land 
and  put  it  in  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  That  season 
the  grasshoppers  came  and  ate  up  our  crop.  Sev- 
eral of  the  company  got  discouraged  and  backed  out. 
In  the  fall  the  surveyor  came  along  and  wanted  his 
pay.  My  neighbors  told  him  he  could  have  the  land 
before  they  would  pay  him  anything.  He  came  up  to 
me  and  said  that,  as  I  was  the  man  who  employed 
him,  I  was  the  one  to  whom  he  looked  for  his  money. 
I  went  to  my  neighbors  and  told  them  that  if  they 
would  pay  over  their  certificates  to  me  I  would  pay 
for  the  surveying  of  the  land.  They  did  so.  I  have 
been  at  work  continuously  from  that  day  to  this. . 
Many  men  made  all  kinds  of  fun  at  me  because  I 
made  so  many  improvements  before  I  entered  the 
land,  thinking  that  it  would  influence  the  railroad 
people  to  raise  the  land  up  to  an  enormous  figure.  I 
thought  that  I  could  make  the  land  pay  for  itself 
while  using  it,  and  I  worked  away  until  at  last  the 
company  came  along  and  valued  it  at  $7  per  acre. 
My  neighbors  saw  that  I  was  raising  good  crops  of 
grain  and,  of  course,  felt  rather  dumpy.  I  had  seven 
years  to  pay  for  it,  with  interest  at  1%.  I  had  six 
cows  and  I  intended  to  fatten  and  sell  all  the  calves 
of  the  cows  to  pay  for  the  land. 

An  Encouraging  Experience. — I  continued  to 
work  away  until  I  had  500  acres  broken  up.  The 
next  season  I  had  a  big,  stout,  hardy  man  working 
for  me.  When  he  was  plowing  up  the  quarter  sec- 
tion I  told  him  that  I  would  pay  for  the  plowing,  fur- 
nish the  seed,  drills,  put  the  seed  in,  and  give  him 
one-half  of  all  that  he  raised  on  one  forty.  I  also 
told  my  boys  that  I  would  give  them  one-half  of  all 
that  they  raised  on  their  forty.  I  took  the  center 
forty.  I  gave  this  man  his  choice  and  he  chose  the 
north  forty.  I  engaged  this  man  by  a  written  agree- 
ment to  plow  his  land  7  inches  deep.  He  did  so — did 
a  good  job.  After  the  ground  was  plowed  I  told  him 
that  I  wanted  him  to  do  just  as  I  told  him — that  he 
could  have  one-half  of  all  the  grain  that  was  raised 
on  it  by  paying  for  the  cutting  and  threshing.  He 
said,  "All  right."  I  instructed  him,  with  my  two 
boys,  to  go  to  work  and  harrow  one-half  of  it  length- 
wise, then  take  the  leveler  and  level  it  off,  then  har- 
row it  one  after  the  other  crosswise,  making  in  all 
six  times  harrowed.  I  took  the  seed  drill  and  sowed 
it  while  they  were  harrowing  the  other  half.  They 
went  to  work  and  did  just  as  I  told  them.  At  the 
end  of  thirteen  days  they  had  one  forty  finished  and 
commenced  on  the  other.  One  day  this  man  said 
that  he  would  ride  home  with  me  and  see  how  his 
family  was  getting  along.    On  the  way  home  he  said: 

"Although  you  have  furnished  me  my  board  and 
horse  feed,  I  am  not  satisfied.  My  neighbors  tell  me 
that  I  won't  make  my  salt,  because  they  have  never 
raised  over  ten  bushels'on  their  dry  farm." 

I  told  him  to  pay  no  attention  to  them,  but  to  do 
just  as  I  told  him.  He  said  that  if  I  would  pay  him 
two  bushels  of  wheat  per  day,  continue  to  board  him 
and  feed  his  horses,  he  would  work  for  me  until  I  got 
the  whole  quarter  section  done,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  have  the  wheat  that  fall.  I  told 
him: 

"All  right.  I  will  give  you  three  bushels  a  day — 
one-third  more  than  you  asked." 

So  I  gave  him  forty  bushels  in  the  mill  for  his  thir- 
teen and  one-half  days'  work. 

"Now,  you  must  continue  to  work  from  this  on  for 
three  bushels  per  day,"  I  said. 

"  All  right,"  he  said. 

We  put  the  wheat  in.  I  took  the  drill  and  sowed 
his  forty  acres  while  they  were  working  on  the  boys' 
forty,  and  they  did  it  just  as  I  told  them,  and  we  got 
the  whole  thing  done.  Then  there  came  a  beautiful 
rain  and  the  wheat  come  up  nicely.  It  was  early 
enough  so  that  it  made  a  nice  start  in  the  fall.  Next 
spring  it  came  along  finely.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
stack  John's  on  his  own  forty.  When  we  got  through 
threshing  it  made  1G33  bushels. 

"Well,  John,"  said  I,  "who  is  the  most  foolish, 
you  or  I?  " 

"  I  will  do  as  you  tell  me  next  time,"  he  said. 
He  might  just  as  well  have  had  1480  bushels  as  40. 
Another  Experience.— I  must  relate  another  inci- 
dent about  a  man  from  Logan  whom  I  had  working 


for  me.  He  was  an  Englishman.  He  said  that  he 
would  not  take  anything  for  his  work  except  heifers. 
He  said  that  after  he  could  get  a  herd  of  cows  he 
would  not  need  to  work  out;  then  he  would  have 
enough  for  himself.  He  did.  He  kept  on  until  he 
got  a  small  dairy  herd  for  himself.  One  day  I  saw 
him  carrying  a  pail  on  each  arm  and  I  asked  him 
what  he  had  in  them. 

"  Pea-meal,"  he  informed  me. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  ?" 

"  Why,  I  am  going  to  feed  my  cows." 

"All  that?"  I  asked. 

"Certainly,  you  can't  expect  to  get  anything  out  of 
them  unless  you  put  something  into  them." 

That  is  the  way  with  dairy  farming.  If  you  want 
to  get  anything  out  of  it  you  must  put  something  into 
it.  You  must  work  and  work  hard;  commence  in 
good  season,  and  continue  to  work  until  you  have  the 
whole  thing  in  good  trim,  and  then  wait  for  the  out- 
come. Now,  some  of  these  neighbors  of  mine  used  to 
plow  about  4  inches  deep,  sow  their  wheat  broadcast, 
and  harrow  it  over  about  once.  After  it  was  sowed 
only  about  one-third  of  it  would  get  into  the  ground; 
and  about  June,  when  the  hot  weather  came,  it 
would  begin  to  dry  out.  You  want  to  work  your 
ground  well  and  fix  it  up  so  that  it  looks  like  old 
ground,  and  then  sow  about  thirty-five  pounds  to  the 
acre,  then  I  promise  you  a  good  crop. 

How  Much  Seed  for  Dry  Land  ?  A  year  ago 

last  fall  I  had  a  piece  of  ground,  110  acres,  which  I 
plowed  8  inches  deep  and  then  sub-soiled  it  8  inches 
deeper.  I  sowed  thirty-five  pounds  to  the  acre. 
There  was  a  man  from  Deweyville  who  had  a  new 
thresher,  and  he  agreed  to  come  over  and  thresh  it 
for  me.  As  he  walked  along  a  dead-furrow  through 
this  land,  just  before  threshing,  he  remarked: 

"How  much  do  you  expect  to  the  acre  ?" 

"Oh!  I  think  it  will  go  about  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre,"  I  answered. 

"  I  don't;  why  there  isn't  enough  stubble  here  for 
that." 

"  I  don't  raise  wheat  for  the  stubble — I  raise  it  for 
the  heads,"  I  answered  him.  "If  I  were  sowing  on 
land  that  was  watered,  I  would  sow  three  times  as 
thick,  but  here  on  a  dry  farm  I  only  sow  thirty-five 
pounds  to  the  acre."  Of  course,  he  thought  I  was 
not  sowing  enough.    He  would  have  sowed  more. 

After  a  while  threshing  started  up.  After  they 
had  been  threshing  for- a  few  hours,  this  Deweyville 
man  came  around  and  said: 

"I  declare,  this  is  running  out  better  than  any  of 
our  wheat." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  it,"  I  said. 

When  we  finished  threshing  those  110  acres,  it 
made  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  was  very  much 
surprised.  If  you  put  in  more  than  thirty-five  pounds 
to  the  acre,  there  is  nothing  to  support  it.  If  you 
sub-soil  it  the  moisture  will  not  dry  up  so  soon,  and, 
by  putting  in  thirty-five  pounds  to  the  acre,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  moisture  to  support  it.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  dry  farm,  when  you  know  how.  I  like  to 
see  men  raise  good  crops. 

Another  Illistration. — Another  circumstance  I 
must  relate.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Erickson  moved 
into  the  neighborhood  and  lived  close  to  my  farm. 
He  was  a  very  nice  man,  honest  and  faithful.  One 
day  he  inquired  if  I  was  going  to  sow  any  rye.  I  in- 
formed him  that  I  was,  and  he  asked  for  the  job  of 
sowing  it  and  wished  his  pay  in  rye.  I  was  willing 
and  I  agreed  to  give  him  three  bushels  of  rye  a  day. 
I  hauled  out  the  rye  into  the  field.  Erickson  wanted 
to  know  how  much  I  wanted  to  sow  to  the  acre. 

"  One  half  bushel,"  I  informed  him. 

"What,  only  one-half  bushel  to  the  acre?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  that  is  all;  I  don't  want  any  more  than  one 
half  bushel  to  the  acre." 

"Why!  I  am  going  to  sow  three  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  mine." 

"  You  just  remember  that  you  are  not  in  Denmark 
now,  and  you  will  find  that  out  before  fall  comes." 

He  planted  three  bushels  to  the  acre  and  I  planted 
one-half  bushel.  When  mine  came  up  it  looked  rather 
thin  and  unpromising  as  compared  with  his.  After  a 
while  I  employed  a  man  to  harrow  mine,  and  told  him 
to  harrow  it  well,  and  then  meet  me  in  Logan  and  get 
his  pay  He  did  so,  and  when  I  paid  him  he  remarked: 

"  Well,  Bishop,  you  can  stick  all  the  rye  you  get  off 
that  piece  in  your  eye." 

My  neighbor  had  a  thick  heavy  stand  of  rye  and  he 
was  proud  of  it,  I  tell  you,  especially  after  he  looked 
at  mine,  torn  all  to  pieces  with  the  harrow,  but  bless 
your  soul  he  had  too  heavy  a  stand  for  the  soil  to 
support.  When  it  was  up  a  few  inches  his  looked 
just  fine  as  compared  with  mine  and  he  came  over 
and  said: 

"That  is  the  way  to  sow  rye." 

"  I  will  show  you  in  the  fall,"  I  told  him.  His  made 
five  bushels  to  the  acre  and  mine  made  twenty-seven. 
The  heads  on  his  were  about  1J  inch  long,  and  the 
kernel — well,  you  could  hardly  see  it. 

"  I  have  learned  something,"  he  said. 

"  I  told  you  you  would.  This  is  not  Denmark  and 
you  must  remember  that  it  does  not  rain  here  like  it 
does  in  Denmark.  You  don't  want  to  sow  on  dry 
farm  land  as  you  do  on  watered  land." 

Harrow  your  lund  just  as  well  as  you  can  do  it 
both  ways,  make  a  brush  leveler  and  level  it  off  until 
it  is  just  as  level  as  the  floor.    Put  plenty  of  weight 


on  the  leveler  so  that  it  will  break  up  every  lump. 
Don't  roll  your  ground:  but,  if  you  do,  be  sure  to 
harrow  it  after. 

Deep  Work. — Don't  forget  to  sub-soil  your  dry 
farm  land.  Put  your  plow  down  8  inches  deep  and 
sub-soil  it  6  or  8  inches  deeper,  and  then  I  will 
promise  you  a  crop.  August  and  September  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  wheat  on  dry  land.  Sow  thirty-five 
pounds  to  the  acre;  no  more,  but,  if  anything,  a  little 
less.  In  putting  in  alfalfa  plow  the  land  in  the  fall, 
sub-soil  it  good  and  deep.  Let  it  lay  over  winter 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  in  the  spring,  so  that 
the  dirt  will  not  stick  to  the  harrow  teeth,  harrow 
and  level  it.  Then  sow  about  five  pounds  to  the 
acre  with  a  good  drill.  Don't  wait  to  plow  your 
ground  in  the  spring,  because  if  you  do  it  will  dry 
out  and  will  not  get  a  good  stand.  So  with  every 
thing  else.  If  you  want  to  sow  spring  wheat,  be 
sure  to  have  the  ground  plowed  in  the  fall.  Work  it 
well  and  I  will  promise  you  a  good  crop,  and  you  will 
be  perfectly  satisfied. 

One  year  a  friend  of  mine  from  this  side  of  the  val- 
ley came  over  and  looked  at  my  crop.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  I  would  trade  eighty  acres  I  had  over 
there  for  eighty  acres  over  on  this  side.  His  eighty 
was  under  the  canal  and  had  a  good  water  right. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "I  will  take  $500  to  boot." 

"You  must  consider  that  mine  has  a  good  water 
right  to  it  that  cost  me  $1000,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  care,  I  don't  want  water;  I  don't  like  to 
wade  in  it;  I  want  to  be  plowing  and  sowing  while 
you  are  watering." 

Dry  Land  Alfalfa.  —  I  bought  a  seventy-five 
acre  farm  below  Smithfield.  The  man  from  whom  I 
purchased  it  had  been  raising  alfalfa  on  it.  I  asked 
him  how  many  times  a  season  he  had  been  watering 
it.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  been  watering  it 
four  times.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  fool  away  my 
time  watering  alfalfa,  so  was  not  going  to  water  it 
at  all.  He  said  that  I  would  not  raise  anything 
unless  I  watered  it.  Next  spring  I  went  to  work, 
disked  it  both  ways,  leveled  it  with  the  brush  har- 
row, and  the  result  was  that  I  cut  one  more  ton  to 
the  acre  than  he  did. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  can  get  such  large  crops  when 
you  don't  water  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Why,  I  work  mine  and  you  don't,  that  is  all  the 
difference." 

Now  that  is  it.  The  main  thing  to  do  is  to  work, 
and  the  crop  will  come  along  itself. 

Discussion. — Q.  "How  deep  do  you  subsoil?" 
A.    " Six  inches." 

Q.  "How  deep  do  you  sow  the  alfalfa  seed?" 
A.     "  About  3  inches." 

Q.  "Do  you  harrow  your  spring  wheat  when  it 
comes  up  ?  "    A.    "No  sir." 

Q.  "When  do  you  summer-fallow  your  land?" 
A.  "I  summer-fallow  my  land  just  as  soon  as  1  can 
get  on  it.  Some  men  leave  the  land  until  the  weeds 
are  about  6  inches  tall,  but  this  is  bad  policy.  Turn 
it  upside  down  and  then  sub-soil  it.  Once  a  professor 
told  me  about  a  scheme  he  tried.  He  said  that  he 
had  a  plow  made  to  order  that  would  plow  16  inches 
deep,  thinking  that  in  this  way  he  would  do  away 
with  sub-soiling.  However,  the  next  year  he  did  not 
have  any  kind  of  crop  at  all.  Now  when  you  sub-soil 
it  tears  up  the  ground  and  drops  it  right  in  the  bot- 
tom." 


Sonoma  Hop  Growing. 


L.  D.  Jacks  of  Santa  Rosa,  who  has  five  hop  yards 
already  and  intends  planting  another  ninety  acres 
this  year,  has  given  the  Expositor  of  Sonoma  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  cost  of  production,  the  method 
of  culture  and  the  average  profit  in  hops  in  Sonoma 
county,  which  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  land 
owners  are  this  year  contemplating  the  raising  of 
hops  who  never  tried  it  before,  will  make  interesting 
reading.  The  following  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Jacks'  state- 
ment: 

"Good  hop  roots  range  in  price  from  $5  to  $7.50 
per  thousand  and  are  planted  in  February  and  March. 
In  che  hills,  which  are  usually  placed  8  feet  apart 
each  way,  two  roots  are  planted;  or  if  the  roots 
should  be  a  little  faulty  or  dry,  three  are  sometimes 
put  in  each  hill.  The  best  soil  is  black  loam  or  allu- 
vial. 

"The  regulation  poles  on  which  the  vines  are  to  be 
trained  cost  about  $30  per  thousand.  There  will  be 
680  poles  on  every  acre  of  hops,  if  planted  8  feet 
apart.  The  modern  trellis  system  of  poling  and  wir- 
ing, in  which  large  sawed  poles  and  heavy  wire  are 
used,  cost  complete  not  more  than  $65  per  acre  and 
will  last  25  years. 

"According  to  many  years  experience  of  growers 
and  dealers,  the  cost  of  raising,  drying  and  baling 
the  hops  so  that  they  are  ready  for  the  market  is  8$ 
cents  per  pound;  whatever  figure  is  received  above 
this  is  clear  profit.  An  average  yield  per  acre  in 
Sonoma  county  is  1500  to  2000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

"About  one-half  a  crop  is  picked  from  the  vines 
the  same  year  that  they  are  planted  and  every  year 
thereafter  a  full  crop,  without  the  necessity  of  poling 
and  planting.  There  should  be  a  30-foot  kiln  for 
every  20  acres  of  hops,  and  a  cooler,  40x60  feet. 
Suppose  that  you  have  40  acres  of  hops,  the  two 
kilns,  cooling  room,  press  and  stoves  and  all  other 
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necessary  apparatus  complete  would  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2500. 

"  Many  yards  in  Sonoma  county  in  a  favorable  year 
have  produced  2000  pounds  of  hops  to  the  acre. 
Hops  in  1904  brought  25  cents  per  pound  and  over. 
At  such  a  rate  of  yielding,  at  such  a  price,  a  person 
owning  20  acres  would  receive  just  $10,000  for  his 
crop.  Deduct  the  cost  of  production,  8£  cents  per 
pound  on  40,000  pounds,  and  you  have  left  a  neat  pro- 
fit of  $3,400,  or  $170  per  acre  clear  profit.  How  much 
more  do  you  realize  on  your  hay  or  fruit?" 


THE  BOTANIST. 


The  California  Poppy. 


By  Mr.  Charles  E.  Jenny  in  the  Fresno  Republican. 

One  plant— our  poppy — cultivation  does  not  drive 
out.  It  rather  thrives  the  better  in  plowed  land. 
In  places  to-day  it  blooms  in  the  same  golden 
beds  that  Muir  refers  to,  and  no  less  brilliant  than 
then,  displaying  that  utmost  richness  of  color  beyond 
which  none  can  pass  without  tending  to  glare  and 
gaudiness.  The  poppy  (Eschscholtzia  Californica)  is 
distinctly  Californian.Jand  in  California  nowhere  mce 
at  home  than  in  our  valley.  Nevada  and  Arizona  have 
a  small  scattering  along  the  border  and  north  and 
south  along  the  coast  it  decreases  rapidly,  though 
John  Burroughs  in  his  account  of  his  trip  with  the 
Harriman  Alaska  expedition  speaks  of  first  seeing 
the  poppy  away  up  on  one  of  the  Pribyloff  islands.  I 
think,  though,  that  he  must  refer  to  some  other 
flower,  since  the  Russians  were  familiar  with  those 
islands  and  Alaska  many  years  before  Eschscholtzia 
Californica  became  known  to  science.  We  have 
heard  much  in  history  of  the  attempts  to  discover  a 
northwest  passage.  It  was  in  a  counter  attempt  of 
the  Russians  to  find  a  northeast  passage  that  the 
poppy  was  discovered,  for  the  expedition,  failing  to 
find  an  opening  to  the  north,  skirted  the  Pacific 
coast  as  far  down  as  San  Francisco  bay.  This  was 
in  1816,  and  with  the  expedition  was  Chamisso,  the 
botanist,  who  named  and  first  described  the  plant, 
and  John  Eschscholtz,  his  naturalist  friend,  for  whom 
he  named  it. 

It  is  not  every  year  that  poppies  may  be  gathered 
in  the  fields  on  New  Year's  day,  as  they  could  this 
year.  The  plants  that  the  late  fall  rains  started  up 
found  enough  moisture  to  persevere,  and  the  warm 
weather  that  marked  the  week  ending  the  year 
brought  them  into  blossom — not  the  large  and  long- 
stemmed  specimens  that  will  come  later,  but  still 
good-sized  poppies.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
latter  half  of  February  or  early  March  is  the  season 
for  the  flowers  to  display  themselves  in  those  masses 
that  startle  the  eye.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about 
the  poppy.  Though  an  annual,  reproducing  each 
year  from  1he  seed,  it  does  not  appear  year  after 
year  in  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  quantity.  A 
poppy  bed  will  suddenly  appear  where  there  was 
none  in  previous  years,  and  the  next  spring  disap- 
pear completely.  Dry,  sandy  land  that  has  been 
plowed  one  or  two  years  before  is  the  most  favorable 
locality  for  the  poppy,  and  in  such  ground  it  will  so 
spread  as  to  present  to  the  eye  at  a  short  distance 
an  absolutely  uninterrupted  sheet  of  gold.  The  fact 
that  the  poppy  is  a  traveler  does  not  wholly  account 
for  the  above  -  mentioned  peculiarity.  When  the 
fluted  capsule  breaks  from  the  receptacle  the  coiling 
springs  traject  the  black  seeds  some  distance,  insur- 
ing their  getting  the  benefit  of  soil  not  drawn  upon 
by  the  parent  plant.  It  might,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected that  each  season's  poppy  field  would  be  a 
short  distance  to  the  leeward  of  the  previous  years, 
but  this  seldom  follows. 

Our  poppy  is  only  related  to  that  poppy  that  yields 
the  somnolent  juice  that  brings  Nirvana  to  the 
Orientals.  Ours  soothes  but  one  sense,  that  of  sight, 
but  it  leaves  an  elevation  of  spirit,  not  the  deadly 
depression  De  Quincey  described.  The  light  sage- 
green  foliage,  with  its  finely  dissected  segments,  is  in 
itself  a  noticeable  plant  long  before  the  conical  bud 
begirs  to  hint  of  the  gorgeous  unfolding.  There  is  a 
bloom  on  the  leaves  as  inimitable  as  the  sheen  of  the 
petals.  Gradually  the  pointed  cap  of  the  calyx 
lengthens  and  the  swelling  petals  burst  it  away  from 
the  disc,  splitting  it  on  one  side.  Then  it  slips  up- 
ward, slowly  revealing  the  twisted  gold  beneath,  until 
at  last  it  is  "tossed  off  with  an  impetuous  movement, 
and  there  is  the  flower,  which,  under  the  midday  sun, 
opens  the  chalice  of  gold. 

Behold  the  Holy  Grail  is  found, 
Found  in  each  poppy's  cup  of  gold, 
And  God  walks  with  us  as  of  old. 

The  four  golden  petals  spread  in  a  double  curve. 
Sometimes  five,  and  even  six,  petals  occur  as  freaks. 
It  is  the  satin  gleam  and  the  wonderful  shadings  that 
give  beauty  to  the  flower.  Within  the  cup  are  the 
numerous  stamens.  For  a  few  days  the  poppy  folds 
its  petals  at  night  and  opens  them  to  the  sun  in  the 
morning.  Then  the  deep  orange  red  begins  to  turn 
to  yellow  along  the  petal  margins  and  the  petals 
begin  to  drop  and  another  cone  starts  from  the  cen- 
ter—a slenderer  and  fluted  one,  which  lengthens  to 
an  inch  or  two,  turns  whitish  and  dry,  then  loosens 


from  the  bottom  like  the  first  one,  but,  instead  of 
uncovering  another  flower,  the  curling  segments 
throw  to  the  winds  a  iot  of  little  black  seeds,  the 
promise  of  poppies  to  come. 

On  hills  and  plains, 
Lifting,  exultant,  every  kingly  cup 
Brimmed  with  golden  vintage  of  the  sun. 

Happy  was  the  sentiment  which  in  1890  selected 
the  poppy  as  our  State  flower,  honoring  it  as  one  of 
that  triumvirate— gold,  the  orange  and  the  poppy — 
that  has  made  California  the  Golden  State. 

The  poppy  has  proven  easy  of  cultivation  and  for 
years  has  been  a  choice  annual  of  European  gardens. 
It  breaks  out  into  variations  where  continuously 
reproduced  from  its  own  seed,  and  has  been  prac- 
ticed upon  considerably  by  horticulturists,  most  of 
the  flower  catalogues  listing  seeds  of  several  varie- 
ties. Luther  Burbank  states  that  it  can  be  made  to 
produce  a  flower  as  large  as  a  saucer  if  desired,  and 
he  has  produced  some  varieties  in  color,  but  it  would 
seem  a  mockery  to  attempt  to  improve  on  the  poppy 
as  it  grows  in  its  native  state,  making  our  plains  a 
"  field  of  the  cloth  of  goid." 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


A  Sheep-Shearing  Champion. 

The  American  Sheep  Breeder  gives  a  biography  of 
Con.  Pickett,  the  brilliant  young  sheep  shearer,  who 
holds  the  world's  record  as  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
shearing  sheep.  Mr.  Pickett  is  a  product  of  Illinois, 
having  been  born  at  Montgomery,  111.,  in  1880.  He 
took  his  first  lessons  in  shearing  as  a  young  boy  at 
Montgomery,  where  he  demonstrated  remarkable 
skill  both  in  the  handling  of  sheep  and  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  shears,  and  at  the  age  of  17  was  accounted 
the  foremost  of  expert  shearers  in  his  neighborhood. 
Ambitious  of  a  broader  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
unusual  gifts,  young  Pickett  made  his  way  to  the  big 
flocks  and  shearing  stations  of  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  California,  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico, where  in  competition  with  veteran  experts,  he 
won  honors  galore  for  rapid,  humane  and  perfect 
workmanship.  On  many  occasions  he  has  shorn 
thirty  range  sheep  in-  an  hour,  once  exceeding  this 
pace  by  shearing  thirty-three  sheep  at  the  Powers 
ranch,  near  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  in  60  minutes.  At 
Upton,  Wyo.,  he  sheared  seventy-five  sheep  in  2 
hours  and  50  minutes,  doing  the  work  so  neatly  as  to 
attract  the  attention  and  merit  the  commendation  of 
employers  and  onlookers.  His  achievement  at  the 
Powers  ranch — the  shearing  of  thirty-three  sheep  in 
an  hour — was  accomplished  in  his  first  year's  expe- 
rience as  a  sheep  shearer. 

Mr.  Pickett  got  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  sheep 
shearing  on  the  power  machine,  and  never  had  any 
use  for  the  old-fashioned  hand  shears,  which  he  looks 
upon  as  relics  of  the  barbaric  period  in  clipping 
sheep  His  kindly,  gentle  and  perfectly  natural 
method  of  handling  sheep  in  the  shearing  process  is 
as  admirable  as  the  mechanical  neatness  and  per- 
fection of  his  workmanship  and  appeals  alike  to  the 
confidence  of  his  subject  and  the  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration of  the  observer. 

In  the  "speed  contest"  at  the  late  memorable 
World's  Fair  shearing  contest,  he  sheared  three  sheep 
in  6  minutes  and  40  seconds,  winning  first  prize,  a 
$125  silver  cup. 

In  the  "free  for  all"  contest,  speed  and  quality 
combined,  Mr.  Pickett  won  first  again,  a  $125  silver 
cup,  shearing  his  sheep  in  2  minutes. 

Again  he  sheared  for  the  world  championship  and 
won,  finishing  his  sheep  in  1  minute  and  30  seconds. 

In  the  quality  contest  he  won  second  prize,  a  $65 
silver  cup,  shearing  his  sheep  in  4  minutes  and  16 
seconds. 

In  the  goat  shearing  contest  he  scored  another 
record  by  shearing  an  Angora  in  2  minutes. 

No  incident  of  this  brilliant  and  exciting  event 
elicited  greater  interest  and  applause  from  the  thou- 
sands of  admiring  men  and  women  present  than  Con 
Pickett's  almost  girlish  modesty  and  the  grace, 
swiftness  and  precision  of  his  inimitable  manipulation 
of  the  shearing  machine. 

It  was  a  red-letter  day  for  our  gifted  champion, 
whose  fair  face,  lithe  and  graceful  form  and  superbly 
rhythmic  work,  had  won  him  world-wide  honors  at 
the  world's  greatest  sheep  shearing  contest,  and  ap- 
propriately we  may  add  a  post  of  honor  in  the  flut- 
tering heart  and  brain  of  many  an  onlooking  maid 
and  matron. 

A  few  weeks  later  Con  Pickett  was  the  center  of 
attraction  in  the  sheep  shearing  arena  at  the  great 
International  Show  in  Chicago,  where  he  focused  for 
a  week  the  interest  and  admiration  of  thousands  of 
delighted  men  and  women,  few  of  whom  had  ever  be- 
fore witnessed  the  shearing  of  a  sheep  by  machinery. 

Ten  days  later  he  gave  an  object  lesson  in  machine 
sheep  shearing  before  500  traveling  salesmen  of  tho 
great  hardware  house  of  Hibba: d,  Spencer  &  Bart- 
lett,  winning  round  after  round  of  rapturous  ap- 
plause for  his  excellent  clipping  of  Shropshire  sheep. 


HORTICULTURE. 


How  the  Japanese  Grow  Strawberries  at  Florin. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Landsborough  of  Florin,  in  a  discussion 
of  other  matters  in  the  Sacramento  Union,  incident- 
ally introduces  the  following  interesting  notes  on 
strawberry  growing: 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Florin,  and  Straw- 
berry City,  too,  the  people  did  not  make  a  success  of 
strawberry  culture  until  the  advent  of  the  Japanese. 

In  the  first  place,  the  strawberry  being  a  shallow- 
rooted  plant  and  easily  susceptible  of  irrigation,  the 
usual  method,  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Japs, 
was  to  irrigate  from  a  shallow  ditch  in  order  that 
the  moisture  might  the  more  readily  reach  the  plants. 
The  conservation  of  moisture  with  relation  to  the 
strawberry  had  not  been  followed.  After  the  picking 
of  the  first  crop  and  the  advent  of  hot  weather,  the 
plants  were  soon  robbed  of  their  moisture  and  the 
growth  was  checked.  Result:  No  more  berries  for 
the  rest  of  the  season. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  being  considered  detrimental 
to  the  fruiting  of  the  plants  to  allow  them  to  mature 
runners,  these  were  cut  off  from  time  to  time  and  an 
acre  of  land,  aggregating  about  10,000  plants,  from 
the  causes  set  forth,  had  dwindled  down  the  second 
season  to  perhaps  half  this  number.  By  the  following 
season  the  returns  per  acre  were  considered  too 
small  to  warrant  further  cultivation,  and  the  straw- 
berry business  was  voted  a  failure. 

The  Japanese  method  of  strawberry  culture  was  to 
root  the  runners  in  the  bed  as  soon  as  they  were 
strong  enough  and  keep  this  up  until  the  10,000 
plants  had  increased  to  five  times  as  many  plants  in 
the  rows  as  they  originally  contained — and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  fruit  yield. 

Instead  of  a  shallow  ditch  that  would  dry  out  the 
first  hot  day,  they  dug  a  ditch  narrow,  but  at  least 
2  feet  deep,  on  the  theory  that  the  moisture,  once  in 
the  soil,  could  be  retained  there  throughout  the  sea- 
son and  so,  instead  of  a  single  crop  of  berries,  the 
crop  is  made  a  continuous  one  from  April  1st  to 
December  1st.  The  berry  business  has  never  been  a 
failure  here.  Our  product  has  grown  from  a  few 
hundred  cases  a  day  to  several  carloads,  and  the 
demand  has  increased  in  like  proportion. 

It  is  true  that  for  about  two  weeks  of  the  shipping 
season  we  have  had  more  berries  than  we  could  prof- 
itably handle,  and  these  have  been  sold  at  a  loss,  but 
as  this  is  the  fault  of  the  system  it  will  eventually 
meet  with  a  remedy.  Now  the  grower  is  the  loser, 
and  Japanese  or  white  labor  cannot  control  it. 

In  planting  strawberries,  the  Jap  soon  demon- 
strated that  the  rows  running  east  and  west,  being 
more  exposed  to  the  morning  sun,  produced  earlier 
berries,  and  that  the  row  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ditch,  for  the  same  reason,  ripened  the  first  berries 
and  so  must  receive  the  first  attention  in  the  early 
spring  weeding.  The  deep  ditch  also  produced  bet- 
ter drainage,  which  was  also  conducive  to  early 
ripening  and  less  weeds. 

On  the  whole,  the  strawberry  crop  of  to-day  is 
ready  for  market  at  least  fifteen  days  earlier  than 
under  the  old  method  of  cultivation. 

Florin  has  progressed,  and,  as  the  Japanese  have 
been  the  instrument  in  bringing  Florin  to  the  front, 
I  am  willing  to  give  credit  only  where  they  merit  it. 

Under  these  conditions  I  have  seen  property  values 
increase  and  much  property  change  hands,  and  1 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  Florin  has  pro- 
gressed and  is  still  forging  ahead. 

The  distant  reader  should  be  told  that  Florin  has 
a  shallow  soil  resting  upon  an  impervious  hardpan, 
which  holds  the  water  up  to  a  point  from  which  it 
can  draw  upwards  to  the  roots  of  the  plant.  For 
this  reason  the  deep  ditch  system  is  successful,  while 
it  would  not  do  at  all  upon  a  deep,  open  soil. — Ed. 


Fruit  Trees  Along  the  Highway. 


From  United  States  Consul  Joseph  I.  Bhittain,  Kehl,  Germany. 

One  of  the  ways  for  beautifying  the  country  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden  without  any  ultimate  expense 
to  the  taxpayer  is  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  along 
the  Government  highways.  These  are  cherry,  apple, 
pear,  and  in  some  places  walnut  trees.  The  trees 
are  planted  32  feet  apart  along  each  side  of  the  road, 
and  when  the  fruit  is  ready  for  market  it  is  sold  at 
public  auction  on  the  trees,  the  purchaser  being 
obliged  to  harvest  it  at  his  own  expense.  The 
amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  fruit  is  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  system — the  propagation 
of  young  trees,  their  planting  and  cultivation,  etc. 

The  department  of  the  Government  managing  the 
enterprise  is  known  as  the  department  of  "  Wasser 
und  Strassenbau. "  There  are  two  large  nurseries, 
one  near  Emmendingen  and  one  near  Durlach,  where 
the  trees  are  grown.  The  total  realized  from  the 
fruit  in  1902  was  38,046  marks,  or  $9055;  in  1903, 
24,081  marks,  or  $5731.  These  were  not  such  good 
fruit  years  as  the  present  one,  but  the  amount  real- 
ized this  year  has  not  been  reported.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  system  in  1902  was  $4590  and  in  1903 
$4980.  The  price  realized  for  apples  was  H  cent  per 
pound,  for  pears  2}  cents,  and  for  cherries  2|  cents. 
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FORESTRY. 

Forestry  in  California. 


California  has  over  28,000,000  acres, 
or  over  one-fifth  of  its  total  area,  under 
forest  cover.  Much  of  this  land  is 
finely  timbered,  and,  with  forest  man- 
agement, will  be  increasingly  valuable 
for  the  wood  which  it  can  supply.  But 
in  California  the  forests  have  another 
use,  which,  as  is  well  understood  in 
that  State,  is  even  more  important 
than  the  production  of  timber — to  con- 
serve the  water  supply.  The  wonder- 
ful agricultural  development  which  irri- 
gation has  made  possible  is  perhaps 
the  largest  fact  in  California's  recent 
economical  history.  Because  of  the 
need  of  water  and  the  fear  of  floods, 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  forest  pro- 
tection in  California  has  always  been 
well  in  advance  of  that  in  other  States, 
as  was  conspicuously  illustrated  after 
President  Cleveland,  in  1897,  pro- 
claimed the  thirteen  Federal  Reserves 
created  at  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Everywhere  else  in  the 
West  the  opposition  aroused  was  so 
strong  that  the  proclamation  was  soon 
afterward  temporarily  suspended;  but 
a  special  exception  was  made  in  the 
case  of  California,  where  public  opinion 
was  from  the  first  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  reserves. 

Something  less  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  wooded  area  of  the  State  is  now 
embraced  in  the  Federal  forest 
reserves.  That  the  remaining  20,000,- 
000  acres  of  its  forests  may  be  made  to 
serve  the  public  interest  in  the  fullest 
possible  measure,  the  State  has 
solicited  and  secured  the  co-operation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foresty  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  working 
out  a  proper  forest  policy  for  it. 
Members  of  the  Bureau  have,  since 
July,  190.*,  examined  over  21,000,(100 
acres  of  forest  and  brush  lands,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  entire-  State 
will  have  been  covered.  The  different 
types  of  land— as  timber  land,  chapar- 
ral, pasture  and  agricultural  land,  bar- 
rens, cut-over  land,  and  burned  land — 
will  be  mapped  and  the  stand  of  timber 
in  each  location  will  be  roughly  esti- 
mated. Forest  reserves  may  be  in- 
creased in  number  or  size,  if  land  most 
suitable  for  that  purpose  is  found. 

But  the  subject  of  paramount  impor- 
tance is  the  prevention  and  control  of 
fires.  A  good  opportunity  for  experi- 
ment along  this  line  was  afforded  the 
Bureau  by  co-operation  with  the 
private  owner  of  an  80,000-acre  tract, 
who  had  previously  introduced  a  crude 
fire-protection  system.  A  comprehen- 
sive plan  was  outlined  and  its  execu- 
tion begun.  There  has  not  been  time 
for  a  thorough  trial,  but  its  installation 
has  had  an  excellent  effect.  The 
patrolling  of  the  tract  has  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  neighboit  now  volun- 
tarily report  all  fires,  whether  on  or 
ofl  the  tract.    There  has  not  been  a 
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serious  fire  on  that  tract  this  season. 
This  splendid  showing  is  an  impressive 
object  lesson.  It  proves  the  efficiency 
of  intelligent  care  and  of  fighting  fires 
at  the  start.  The  present  fire  laws  of 
the  State  are  incomplete  and  inade- 
quate. One  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  wiil  be  the  recommendation  of 
a  fire  law  which,  if  adopted,  will  be  the 
best  ever  passed  by  any  State. 

The  most  encouraging  fact  in  forest 
management  is  the  growing  determina- 
tion of  large  timber  land  owners  to  em- 
ploy private  foresters  to  handle  their 
holdings.  This  will  ensure  a  method  of 
lumbering  less  wasteful  than  that  at 
present  practiced,  and,  more  impor- 
tant by  far,  it  will  be  the  means  of  bet- 
ter protecting  the  forests  and  making 
them  yield  a  continuous  crop.  Such 
expert  control  will  be  especially  valu- 
able in  solving  the  problem  of  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  slash,  which,  until 
burned,  is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
forests.  Extensive  experiments  in 
slash  burning  have  already  been 
carried  on  by  the  Bureau  with  satisfac 
tory  results. 

The  Bureau  agents  are  also  studying 
the  habits  and  rate  of  growth  of  sugar 
and  yellow  pine  to  determine  the  prac- 
ticability of  lumbering  so  as  to  secure  a 
second  crop.  The  field  work  on  these 
studies  is  now  about  complete.  A  re- 
port on  what  growth  and  returns  may 
be  expected  from  plantations  of  differ- 
ent species  of  gum  is  nearly  ready  for 
transmittal. 

The  study  of  chaparral  has  led  to 
fruitful  practical  conclusions.  It  shows 
in  California  the  same  remarkable 
ability  to  encroach  upon  and  spread 
over  open  country  that  it  exhibits  in 
Texas  and  elsewhere  in  the  semi  arid 
portions  of  the  Southwest.  It  makes  a 
satisfactory  watershed  cover,  and 
almost  constantly  replaces  a  forest  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Its  composition  varies 
with  aspect  and  elevation  and  with 
damage  by  fire.  Its  composition  varies 
with  aspect  and  elevation  and  with 
damage  by  fire. 

The  natural  reproduction  of  forest 
trees  has  been  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  Bureau,  together  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  forest  in  the  past,  the  effect 
ef  fire  upon  forest  reproduction,  the 
contest  between  chaparral  and  forest 
on  burned  areas,  and  the  rate  of 
growth  of  young  forest  trees.  Every 
State  which  has  large  valuable  forests 
or  a  climate  which  demands  extensive 
irrigation  for  farming  purposes  should, 
in  its  own  interest,  adopt  a  definite  and 
enlightened  forest  policy.  Work  simi- 
lar to  that  nearing  completion  in  Cali- 
fornia should  be  in  progress  in  at  least 
a  dozen  other  States  of  the  Union  right 
now,  if  vast  timber  resources  are  not 
to  be  further  ruinously  depleted  and 
farming  interests  are  to  be  properly 
safeguarded. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


'mportant;  for  example,  if  sawdust 
from  a  sawmill  clogs  up  one's  ditch  so 
as  to  diminish  ihe  flow,  it  is  action- 
able (23  Cal.  481).  Or  if  the  velocity 
is  diminished  by  a  dam  preventing  the 
working  of  a  placer  claim,  provided 
plaintiff  is  prior  in  time  (46  Cal.  218). 

It  may  be  that  our  appropriator  was 
himself  later  in  time  than  others,  and 
so,  himself,  had  a  right  only  to  the  sur- 
plus. In  that  case  his  surplus  will  be 
protected  as  fully  as  though  it  were  the 
entire  flow,  and  prior  appropriators 
who  exceed  the  limitations  already 
shown  under  "exercise  of  the  right " 
will  be  acting  unlawfully,  as  there 
shown;  likewise  prior  riparian  owners 
who  are  taking  more  than  is  reason 
ably  necessary  for  cultivating  or  pas- 
turing their  land  or  for  the  other  uses 
that  are  allowed  under  the  law  of  ri- 
parian rights  (102  Cal.  151,  (59  Cal.  255). 
Those  riparian  rights,  it  may  be  merely 
mentioned  here,  include  irrigation,  run- 
ning machinery,  watering  cattle,  for 
all  of  which  a  reasonable  amount.  They 
include  also  domestic  and  household 
use,  for  which  there  is  no  limit  in 
amount  the  riparian  owner  can  take, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  riparian 
owner  can  take  all,  leaving  none,  what- 
ever, to  come  down  to  the  later  appro- 
priator (69  Cal.  255). 

At  this  point  the  question  of  per- 
colating water  arises  again.  What  if 
appropriated  water  is  drawn  off  by 
percolation  ?  This  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  miners,  because  their  works  are 
likely  to  drain  wells  and  springs  and 
even  streams  in  the  neighborhood.  As 
an  eminent  authority  says  : 

"In  sinking  a  shaft  through  perme- 
able ground  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  lift  continuously  the  ground  water. 
The  water  level  thus  acquires  an  in- 
clination towards  the  shaft,  which  may 
thus  receive  not  only  the  How  of  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  but  even  also  that  of 
neighboring  river  systems."  Posepny 
on  Ore  Deposits  (A.  I.  M.  E.),  page  19. 

Up  to  the  present  this  was  regarded 
as  what  the  law  called  "dammum  ab- 
sque Injuria,"  a  damage  the  law  did  not 
think  proper  to  look  into;  and  such  is 
the  law  in  most  States,  and  in  England 
to-day.  But  the  recent  California  de- 
cisions, already  touched  upon,  on  their 
face  appear  to  establish  the  new  rule 
that  the  owner  of  wells,  springs  or 
streams  may  maintain  an  action  for 
this.  A  tunnel  draining  a  spring  was 
held  unlawful  in  142  Cal.  437.  A  tun- 
nel draining  the  supply  from  a  surface 
stream,  even  before  it  ever  reached 
the  stream,  is  unlawful  (141  Cal.  275). 
And  one  draining  off  water  after  it 
has  reached  the  stream  is  all  the  more 
so  (Montecito  vs.  Santa  Barbara  8 


Water  Rights  in  California. 

NUMBER  V. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess  by 
Samuel  C.  Wiel. 

Protection  of  the  Rioht. — We  have 
been  considering,  up  to  the  present, 
what  the  appropriator  has  a  right  to 
do.  Now  it  is  proper  to  consider  what 
he  has  a  right  to  complain  of;  that  is, 
what  constitutes  an  infringement  of  his 
right  by  others.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
wide  field,  of  which  we  can  here  only 
look  lightly  into  the  most  important 
principles.  They  are,  that  others  can- 
not injuriously  change  the  quantity  or 
velocity  of  the  water,  nor  its  quality. 

1.  Others  cannot  change  the  quan- 
tity or  velocity  injuriously.  Before  the 
code,  while  others  could  take  any  sur- 
plus, they  were  bound  to  leave  enough 
to  fill  the  prior  appropriator's  ditch 
(8  Cal.  327).  Under  the  code  they  must 
leave  the  number  of  inches  called  for 
in  the  notice,  or  what  is  actually  used, 
if  less  than  that  (ante).  Whether  the 
later  comer  is  himself  an  appropriator 
or  a  riparian  proprietor,  makes  no 
difference,  for  as  has  been  seen,  later 
grants  of  land  are  all  subject  to  the 
prior  appropriation;  even  a  later  rail- 
way grant  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (101  U.  S.  274).  The  way  in 
which  the  diminution  is  caused  is  not 


Cal.  Dec  405).  And  likewise  water 
cannot  be  taken  from  wells  (141  Cal. 
116).  These  cases  will  cover  probably 
all  that  will  usually  arise,  unless,  per- 
haps, the  following  :  That  is  the  with- 
drawal of  water  by  a  mine  may  dry  up 
the  neighboring  soil  itself.  In  the  Nine- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Part  II. 
page  274,  in  an  elaborate  investigation 
of  the  movements  of  ground  water,  it 
is  said:  "  In  another  part  of  this  paper 
it  was  shown,  from  direct  observations, 
that  the  withdrawal  of  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  water  from  a  soil  al- 
ready saturated  is  sufficient  to  produce 
a  marked  change  in  the  level  of  the 
ground  water,  and  hence  to  cause 
marked  changes  in  the  level  of  waters 
in  wells,  and  in  the  height  of  the 
ground  water  in  sections  where  crops 
depend  on  water  which  is  derived  from 
the  underflow  by  natural  subirriga- 
tion."  If  an  action  can  be  maintained 
auainst  a  miner  for  <l raining  a  well  by 
percolation,  it  is  only  a  small  step  to 
holding  him  liable  for  draining  the  soil 
of  the  water  needed  for  crops  in  "nat- 
ural subirrigation."  It  is  one  of  the 
many  phases- of  the  new  doctrine  that 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  shows  that, 
if  logically  pushed,  the  principle  of  Katz 
vs.  Walkinshaw,  141  Cal.  116,  may  make 
the  miner  an  insurer  to  agriculturists 
against  damage  to  crops,  etc.,  from 
dessication;  with  this  proviso,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  the  miner  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  results  in  extra- 
ordinarily dry  seasons,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  from  a  "  vis  major,"  or  "  Act  of 
God." 

(TO  BE  CONTINIKD.) 


Tuttle's  Elixir 

Is  a  quick  and  permanent  core 
for  distemper,  founder,  lameness 
of  all  kinds,  pneumonia,  thrush, 
cuts,  bruises,  collar  and  saddle 

palls,  colds,  stiffness,  etc.  It  Is 
used  and  endorsed  hy  the  Adams 
Impress  Co.  We  offer 

$100  Reward 

for  any  case  of  Colic,  Curb,  Con- 
tracted or  Knitted  Cords,  Splints, 
recent  shoe  Uoils  or  i  alloua  that 
it  will  not  cure. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir 

Is  the  best  household  remedy  that  can  be  used  for 
rheumatism,  sprains  and  all  other  pains  afid  aches. 
6aves  doctor  bills  and  stops  pnm  Instuntly.  Our  100> 
page  book, "  Veterinary  Experience,'*  free.  Send  for  It. 
Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.    33  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

■ack  A  Co.,  AfratS.    13-13  Irnnoitt  St.,  Sun  KrancKro,  Cal. 

Sen  are  of  so-called  Elixirs.  Tuttle' s  only  is  genuine.  Avoid 
all  blisters;  they  are  on.'y  temporary  relief* 

FOR  SALE. 
New  50  H.  P.  Fairbanks-Morse 
Oil  Engine. 

 ADDHESS  

CALIFORNIA  ENGINEERING  k  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Rialto  Building:,  San  Francisco. 


.GOOD  LUCK™  PLANTERS, 

OF  SALZER'S  SEEDS 


ALFALFA  CLOVER 

We  are  headquarters  for  Alfalfa,  the  kind  yielding  7  tons  per 
acre  ;  Salter's  Alsike  (  lover,  hardy  as  oak,  yielding  r.  tons  of 
magiilllceut  hay  per  ai  re.  We  are  the  largest  growers  in  the 
world  of  Mammoth  Ked  (  lover,  of  Crimson  Clover,  of  June 
Clover,  Timothy  and  all  sol  la  and  varietiesof  grasses. 

TEOSINTE  AND  BILLION  DOLLAR  CRASS 

(ireatest  green  fowl  on  earth,  yields  80  tons  per  aere,  should 
be  planted  on  every  farm  m  America,  enormously  proline, 
ltilhoii  Hollar  Crass  yields  7  to  14  tons  hay  per  acre. 


SALZER'S  NATIONAL  OATS 

(Ireatest  Oats  of  the  century,  yielding  in  forty  States  from 
HQ  io  800  bushel!  per  acre.  I. very  fanner  in  America  can  have 
such  yields  in  UW.  Salzer  positively  guarantees  this.  Often 
do  strong  heavily  laden  stocks  from  one  kernel  of  seed  !  That 
is  the  sc.  ret  of  us  enormous  yield.  Straw  strong,  stiff,  stand, 
like  a  stone  wall.   Nothing  ever  seen  like  it  before. 


HOME  BUILDER  CORN 

So  named  because  do  acres  in  1002  prodnccd'so  enormously 
that  Hie  product  built  a  lieautiful  house.  See  Salzer  sl'atalog. 
It  is  the  earliest,  big-eared  ami  heaviest  Yellow  Dent  Coi  n  on 
earth,  yielding  m  Indiana,  I."."  bushels;  in  ohm.  I  WO  bushels; 
in  Tenii.,  1U8  bushels,  and  in  .Mich.,  *?0  bushels. 

SPELTZ  AND  MACARONI  WHEAT 

Bpeltl  is  the  greatest  cereal  food  on  earth,  yielding  an  bushels 
of  gram  and  4  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  Macaroni  U  heat,  doing 
well  on  all  soils,  fielding  »<»  bushels  per  acre.  Ilaiina  l-arley 
for  arid,  dry  soils,  yields  75  bushels  per  acre;  and  Salzer  s 
Beardless  llarley,  121  bushels. 

ONION  SEED.  60c.  A  POUND 

I.argeBt  stocks  of  Vegetable  Seed.   Prices  low ! 

FOR  10c  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS 

and  the  name  of  this  paper,  we  will  sen.l  yon  a  lot  of  farm 
seed  samples,  fully  worth  110.00,  to  get  a  starl,  together  with 
our  mammoth  14o  page  brilliantly  illustrated  catalog,  painted 
.from  nature,  alone  worth  gioo.oo  to  every  wide-awake  farmer. 


/JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO. 

LACROSSE.WIS. 
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Agricultural  Review* 


Alameda. 

A  Monster  Pigeon.— Oakland  En- 
quirer :  A.  B.  Woods  of  this  city  owns  a 
remarkable  pigeon  in  his  California  Giant, 
Jr.  He  has  developed  by  careful  breed- 
ing a  bird  that  stands  15J  inches  high, 
measures  23  inches  from  head  to  tail,  and 
has  a  wing  expansion  of  32J  inches.  The 
bird  was  the  attraction  at  the  pigeon 
show  just  closed  in  this  city,  and  Woods 
expects  that  the  process  of  evolution  will 
develop  in  the  descendants  of  the  Giant, 
a  pigeon  much  bigger. 

Los  Angeles. 

Cattlemen  Will  Fight.— A  Los 
Angeles  dispatch  says  :  Fighting  between 
the  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  is  the  hourly 
dread  of  Antelope  Valley.  Many  sheep- 
men are  bringing  their  flocks  from  Inyo 
and  other  counties  north  for  pasture. 
The  cattlemen  are  armed  and  keeping  a 
grim  lookout  and  a  bloody  clash  is  ex- 
pected. Thousands  of  sheep  are  known 
to  be  on  the  way  to  the  grassy  slopes  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  Palmdale,  which  the 
southern  stockmen  claim.  They  say  they 
will  shoot  down  all  the  wool  and  mutton 
men  who  try  to  intrude.  The  latter  de- 
clare they  will  have  the  grass.  Yester- 
day morning  word  came  that  a  large  band 
of  sheep  was  in  the  valley  near  Palmdale. 
A  large  company  of  cattlemen,  armed 
with  rifles,  rode  out  at  dawn  to  drive 
them  out  by  force.  Luckily  the  Basques 
had  been  warned  and  turned  back  and 
violence  was  averted.  The  cattlemen  ob- 
ject to  the  sheepmen  sharing  the  pasture 
with  them  for  several  reasons.  One  is  the 
ancient  superstition  that  cattle  will  not 
graze  on  land  that  sheep  have  been  over. 
The  sheepmen  think  that  in  this  vast 
landscape  there  should  be  room  enough 
for  all. 

Monterey. 

Money  in  Sugar  Beets  —Salinas  In- 
dex: S.  Sotome,  who  farms  the  Garside 
place  near  town,  states  that  he  raised 
from  irrigated  land  eighteen  tons  of  beets 
to  the  acre.  His  expenses,  all  told,  were 
$2500;  he  grew  1230J  tons  of  beets  and 
sold  them  at  the  factory  for  $4.50  a  ton, 
receiving  $5546.25.  He  paid  cash  to  Mr. 
Garside  $1543.50  for  the  rent  of  the  land, 
leaving  him,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
$2500  to  the  good.  Mr.  Sotome  says  that 
his  expenses  in  the  future  will  not  be  as 
great,  as  the  irrigating  has  already  been 
done. 

Gored  by  an  Angry  Bull.— Salinas 
Index :  Augostini  Pinsini  was  charged 
and  killed  by  a  vicious  bull  near  Soledad 
Saturday  evening.  Pinsini  was  05  years 
old  and  small  of  stature.  He  had  been 
making  his  home  with  his  nephew,  Emile 
Pinsini,  and  wife,  who  run  a  dairy  on  the 
Doud  tract  of  land  near  Soledad.  Satur- 
day the  young  Pinsini  went  to  town,  and 
Mrs.  Pinsini  attended  to  the  milking  in 
the  evening.  The  gate  of  the  corral  was 
left  open  and  while  she  was  engaged  in 
milking,  two  or  three  head  of  cattle,  in- 
cluding the  bull,  strolled  out  and  started 
down  the  lane.  The  old  man  started  out 
in  pursuit,  heading  them  off  and  driving 
them  back  to  the  corral.  He  then  en- 
deavored to  drive  the  bull  out  of  the  en- 
closure. Mrs.  Pinsini  paid  little  attention 
to  what  was  going  on,  until  she  heard  a 
scream  and  saw  the  old  man  tossed  into 
the  air.  When  he  struck  the  ground  the 
bull  pawed  the  prostrate  form  with  its 
front  feet.  Calling  for  help,  a  workman 
who  was  near  by  entered  the  corral  and 
succeeded  in  driving  the  bull  away.  He 
then  picked  up  the  old  man  and  started 
out  of  the  corral  when  the  bull  made  an- 
other charge  striking  the  hired  man  in 
the  back  and  knocking  him  down.  It 
then  backed  off  a  short  distance  and 
watched,  and  every  time  he  would  start 
to  arise  it  would  lower  its  head  in  a 
threatening  manner..  Some  boys  near 
by  arrived  on  the  scene.  One  of  them 
wisely  admonished  the  hired  man  to  lay 
down  and  "play  dead"  until  he  got  a 
pitchfork.  With  this  weapon  the  bull 
was  put  to  flight,  and  the  injured  man 
was  carried  out  of  the  corral.  Mrs.  Pin- 
sini and  the  boys  then  carried  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  old  man  to  the  house. 

Orange. 

Fine  Well. — Anaheim  Gazette  :  Mr. 
Butterfield,  who  has  installed  a  pumping 
plant  on  his  ranch  a  mile  west  of  A. 
Henry's  place  this  week  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing 200  inches  of  water,  which  makes  the 
well  probably  the  largest  producer  in  this 
section.  The  well  is  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
520  feet  and  has  100  feet  of  water-be  iring 
gravel.    Already  investors   are  already 


Allay  Broiu-hial  Irritation  and 
effectively  relieve  Coughs  and 
Throat  Troubles. 

Imitations, 


figuring  on  making  Mr.  Butterfield  an 
offer  for  his  ranch.  The  supply  of  water 
is  sufficient  to  irrigate  1000  acres. 

Imported  Stallion  Sold  for 
$6000. — Redlands  Facts  :  A  syndicate  of 
Orange  county  farmers  has  purchased 
Omer,  the  imported  Belgian  stallion,  for 
$6000.  Omer  is  the  winner  of  the  grand 
championship  at  the  International  Stock 
Exhibition  in  1003,  as  well  as  two  first 
prizes  at  the  St.  Louis  fair.  The  horse 
is  a  4-year-old,  bred  in  Tavlers,  Belgium, 
roan  in  color  and  weighs  2450  pounds. 
The  animal  is  at  Winship  stock  farm, 
near  the  Palms,  where  he  was  taken  upon 
his  arrival  from  the  East. 

Placer 

Water  Covers  1500  Acres.— Auburn 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Jan.  26  :  The 
private  levee  on  the  M.  Girdner  place,  en- 
closing from  1200  to  1500  acres,  gave  way 
about  5  o'clock  this  morning  and  all  the 
barley  is  now  under  water. 

Riverside. 

Fine  Cotton.— Enterprise:  Hugh  A. 
Bain  has  been  experimenting  at  the 
"Anchorage"  with  the  raising  of  a  very 
superior  variety  of  long-fiber  cotton,  sam- 
ples of  which  have  been  on  exhibition  at 
the  Riverside  Chamber  of  Commerce 
rooms  and  have  been  greatly  admired. 
On  November  25th  Mr.  Bain  sent  sam- 
ples to  the  spot  cotton  department  of 
Hubbard  Bros.  &  Co.,  Hanover  Square, 
New  York,  and  the  manager  of  that 
department,  G.  E.  Morse,  writes  Mr. 
Bain  as  follows:  "The  writer  has  shown 
the  samples  of  your  cotton  to  four  or  five 
dealers  here  and  they  unanimously  said 
that  if  the  cotton  were  properly  ginned 
such  cotton  ought  to  bring  3  cents  a 
pound  above  the  price  of  Middling  cotton 
here.  This  would  make  it  to-day  worth 
about  10.60,  if  properly  ginned  and  han- 
dled. While  giving  you  this  value,  it 
might  possibly  be  difficult  for  us  to  sell  it 
at  the  price  named,  as  there  is  little  de- 
mand here  for  such  cotton."  This  is  a 
very  high  compliment  to  the  Riverside 
cotton,  placing  it  much  above  the  South- 
ern cotton  in  quality  and  price. 

Sat  ramento. 

Asparagus  Lands  in  Demand.  — 
Union:  The  Golden  State  Asparagus 
Company,  a  corporation,  has  leased  to  A. 
Guelfi  and  A.  Biannalana  174  acres  on 
And  rus  island  for  two  years,  to  cultivate 
the  lands  and  market  the  produce  to  the 
account  of  the  lessor,  it  to  have  33^%  of 
the  result  and  the  lessees  66|%.  The  lat- 
ter are  to  pay  as  rental  per  year  $1913.45, 
or  $11  per  acre.  It  is  provided  that  there 
shall  be  strict  rotation  of  crops,  no  two 
crops  of  the  same  kind  to  be  put  in  the 
same  field  in  the  same  season.  The  lessees 
are  not  to  interfere  with  the  'ovees  or 
flood  gates  or  any  reclamation  work,  but 
are  to  keep  open  the  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion ditches.  In  the  same  manner  upon 
much  the  same  terms,  and,  as  in  the  first 
instance  with  infinite  detail  as  to  use  of 
the  lands,  payment  of  rental,  disposal  of 
manure,  stubble,  etc.,  the  same  lessors 
leased  to  L.  Banducci  for  two  years 
ninety -six  and  eighty  -  six  hundredths 
acres  at  $12  an  acre  rental,  on  the  same 
island,  and  to  R.  Torigiani  &  Co.  125.96 
acres  at  $12  an  acre  for  three  years. 
San  Benito. 

Condensed  Milk  Factory.—  Wat- 
sonville  Pajaronian  :  Hollister  has  a  con- 
densed milk  factory  which  is  becoming  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of 
San  Benito  county's  resources.  The 
plant,  which  is  owned  by  the  Alpine 
Evaporated  Cream  Co.,  John  B.  Meyen- 
bergr,  president,  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  employs  from 
twelve  to  twenty  people  the  year  round. 
One  thousand  pounds  of  milk  are  now  be- 
ing' used  daily  and  in  the  summer  season 
about  double  that  quantity  issued. 

San  Joaquin. 

Harvester  for  King  of  Spain. — 
Stockton  Record  :  After  three  years  of 
correspondence  with  Senor  Flores  of 
Spain  the  Holt  Co.  sold  him  a  big  traction 
outfit.  Pliny  Holt  went  over  with  the 
machine.  The  King  viewed  the  immense 
American  affair  by  special  invitation  and 
was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  hinted  that 
he  would  like  to  have  a  small  one  at  his 
court.  Many  nobles  have  vied  with  each 
other  to  present  the  gift,  but  Senor  Flores 
will  do  the  honors.  For  many  weeks 
three  or  four  of  the  most  finished  me- 
chanics of  the  great  Holt  works  of  thi* 
city  have  been  working  on  the  affair.  Ii 
is  a  complete  working  model  of  the  latest 
and  greatest  type  of  the  Holt  combined 
traction  header  and  thresher.  The  labor 
involved  in  the  making  amounted  to 
nearly  as  much  as  it  would  to  construct 
one  of  the  life-size  machines.  About  the 
only  difference  is  the  cost  of  the  material 
used.  New  patterns  had  to  be  made  for 
all  cast  work,  and  in  some  instances  the 
ordinary  cast  iron  work  was  turned  out  of 
the  solid  metal.    The  little  traction  en- 


gine weighs  but  little  over  sixty  pounds. 
Its  frame  work  and  other  iron  parts  are 
painted  and  its  brass  work  burnished,  just 
like  its  big  brother's.  Its  fuel  is  gasoline. 
It  takes  its  consecutive  number  of  80,  just 
as  if  it  were  to  go  out  into  the  field  for  a 
season's  hard  work. 

Shasta. 

Farmers  Lose  Damage  Suit.— Perry 
Mark  and  seven  other  Shasta  county 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  sought  $34,500 
from  the  Mountain  Copper  Co.  for  dam- 
ages alleged  to  have  been  done  their  trees 
and  crops  by  fumes  from  the  smelting 
plant  of  the  company  at  Keswick.  The 
jury  decided  that  the  fruit  growers  were 
entitled  to  no  damages  and  that  the  com- 
pany was  entitled  to  costs  of  the  suit, 
which  will  total  somewhere  about  $250. 
That  sum  does  not  include  attorney  fees, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  verdict. 

Siskiyon. 

Cattle  Very  Scarce.— Yreka  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee:  Good  beef  cattle  ane 
becoming  very  scarce  in  this  county  and 
th  ere  is  liable  to  be  a  large  shortage  in 
the  market  of  this  section  in  the  near 
future.  The  local  meat  markets  here 
have  to  keep  men  out  all  the  time  buying 
up  stock  to  supply  their  trade,  and  they 
claim  that  they  are  having  a  hard  time 
in  securing  all  they  need.  If  the  scarcity 
keeps  up  a  few  months  longer,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  secure  enough  to  supply 
the  demand,  they  say.  The  scarcity  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  outside  buyers  have  secured  stock 
in  this  county  and  shipped  the  same  to 
the  city  markets. 


Ravages  of  a  Coyote.— Petaluma 
Courier:  A  coyote  near  the  Byron  Pur- 
vine  lanch  at  Two  Rocks  is  credited  with 
the  destruction  of  thirty-seven  chicks  on 
one  ranch  and  seventeen  on  another.  It 
ate  only  about  two  and  bit  the  others  to 
death.  One  neighbor,  seeing  something 
white  half  buried,  kicked  it  up  and  imme- 
diately one  of  his  fowls  ran  to  its  house. 
He  next  encountered  a  chick  buried  up  to 
the  head,  and  the  small  bird  was  also  able 
to  run  away  on  being  liberated. 

Sheds  Coat  of  Black  for  White. — 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat:  J.  B.  Reid, 
the  well-known  pioneer,  who  resides  on 
the  Healdsburg  road  about  a  mile  north 
of  Santa  Rosa,  has  a  most  remarkable 
Black  Minorca  hen,  or  rather  did  have, 
for  she  is  no  longer  black.  Whether  the 
hen  had  been  reading  the  poultry  journals 
and  discovered  that  Black  Minorcas  were 
being  replaced  by  the  White  Minorca,  or 
not,  Mr.  Reid  does  not  pretend  to  say, 
but  regardless  of  that,  he  does  say  that 
when  the  hen  moulted  in  the  fall  her 
feathers  came  in  white  and  to-day  the 
hen  is  a  fine  specimen  of  White  Minorca. 
As  far  as  known,  this  is  an  exceptional 
case,  and  has  attracted  much  attention 
from  poultry  fanciers. 

Turkeys  and  Chickens.  —  Index- 
Tribune:    Mrs.  J.  K.  Beglew  has  received 


from  the  East  a  mammoth  bronze  turkey 
Tom  and  two  hens.  They  were  sired  by 
World's  Champion,  who  took  six  of  the 
seven  prizes  in  the  Missouri  exhibit  at 
the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  The  birds 
are  only  seven  months  old,  and  the  Tom 
weighs  30  pounds,  one  hen  KU  pounds  and 
the  other  14J  pounds.  They  will  be 
entered  at  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  Oak- 
land Poultry  Association.  One  of  the 
heaviest  consignments  of  chickens  ever 
brought  to  this  valley  will  be  delivered  on 
the  25th  instant.  They  are  all  White 
Leghorns,  and  will  number  5000.  It  will 
take  a  brooder  140x15  feet  to  hold  them, 
and  200  pounds  of  coal  every  twenty-four 
hours  to  keep  them  warm. 

Stanislaus. 

Peculiar  Growth.— Modesto  News: 
There  is  a  cluster  of  oranges  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  rooms  which  is  proof  of  the 
great  productiveness  of  Stanislaus  county 
soil.  On  a  branch  only  6  inches  long 
there  are  nine  oranges,  all  full  sized  and 
well  formed  and  resembling  an  unusually 
large  bunch  of  grapes  in  appearance. 
This  heavily  laden  branch  is  from  the 
ranch  of  Hon.  V.  E.  Bangs. 

Tulare. 

Wheat  Sprouts  in  Four  Days. — 
Porterville  Messenger,  Jan.  26:  John  Fine, 
one  of  the  most  successful  ranchers  and 
wheat  growers  of  the  Poplar  country, 
says  there  has  not  been  enough  rain  dur- 
ing the  past  four  or  five  years  to  make  it 
possible  to  thoroughly  cultivate  the 
ground  each  year  as  it  should  be.  The 
land  can  be  dry  plowed  one  season  and 
the  next  season  can  be  dry  plowed  again, 
and  the  second  plowing  will  turn  up  dry 
dirt  that  has  been  turned  under  the  year 
previous,  the  moisture  during  the  year 
not  being  sufficient  to  wet  the  turned 
under  soil.  Nearly  all  the  grain  is  up  and 
some  that  was  dry  sown  is  several  inches 
above  the  surface.  Mr.  Fine  has  grain 
that  was  out  of  the  ground  four  days  after 
it  was  planted,  but  the  seed  had  been 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  bluestone  and  the 
seed  was  already  to  sprout.  The  blue- 
stone  application  was  made  to  prevent 
smut,  but  Mr.  Fine  doubts  whether  the 
application  of  bluestone  to  the  seed  is 
much  of  a  benefit  or  not,  although  he,  as 
well  as  many  others,  usually  make  the 
application. 

Sold  for  Taxes. — At  a  tax  sale  held 
at  the  courthouse  Saturday  by  County 
Tax  Collector  J.  W.  Fewell,  1600  acres  of 
land  in  this  county  were  sold  to  E.  T. 
Cox,  the  highest  bidder,  for  $1050.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  piece  of  property 
ever  disposed  of  in  this  county  at  a  tax 
sale,  and  also  the  largest  price  ever  paid 
for  such.  The  property  is  located  near 
White  River  and  the  larger  part  is  farm- 
ing land.  The  selling  price  is  about  $900 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  taxes  due.  The 
place  was  formerly  in  possession  of  a 
Hanford  man  and  is  said  to  be  worth  be- 
tween $5000  and  $6000,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  an  action  will  be  brought  to 
recover  possession. 


STCIDEB 


It  Covers  101  Acres 

Think  of  it  I  A  hundred  and  one  acres— Trig- 
ger than  the  average  farm.   That's  the  Stude- 
baker—the  largest  vehicle  factory  in  the  world. 
It  meanssomething  to  you,  for  the  Studebaker 
wouldn't  have  grown  from  a  humhle  little 
country  blacksmith  shop  to  the  largest  plant  of 
the  kind  ia  the  world,  increasing  in  size  and 
growing  in  popularity  ami  reputation,  if  it 
hadn't  deserved  to  grow.   The  truth  is  people 
buy  more  Studebakers  because  they  have  found 
that  the  Studebaker  gives  better  satisfaction. 
If  you  could  go  through  the  factory  and  see  just  how 
the  Studebaker  is  made;  pco  G:>  acres  piled  high  with 
.ir-dried  lumber— the  pick  of  the  world's  markets— .see  the 
laboratoiles  where  experts  test  all  materials  used— see  the 
scores  of  Inspectors  wik>ho  duty  it  is  to  Bee  that  every  part 
Is  perfect  before  it  Is  used— see  the  arret*  and  acres  of  the 
most  improved  modern  machinery    see  tho   caro  and 
thoroughness  taken  from  start  to  llnish    you  d  understand 
why  the  Studebaker  is  the  most  popular  vehicle  iu  the  world. 
If  you're  thinking  of  buying  a  farm  wagon,  a  spring  wagon, 
surrey,  a  buggy ,  a  family  carriage,  a  set  of  harness  or  a  vchii 
1  of  any  kind  for  business  or  plea.su re,  look  up  the  Studebaker 
agent.   He'll  be  glad  to  show  you— and  it  costs  nothing  to  look. 
Ask  him  for  the  new  Studebaker  almanac.   If  he  can't  supply  you, 
send  your  name  and  address  to  us  with  a  two  ceut  stamp  and  &  free 
copy  will  be  sent  you.  Ask  for  booklet  No.  G  ; 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG. 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA.  < 

BelUn.T  Agent*  Most  Everywhere.   A  dealer  may  make  more  1>y 
you  soma  other,  but  you  make  moat  by  buying  a  studebaker 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  Grip. 

What  is  it  fills  the  heart  with  woe, 
And  makes  the  spirits  sink  so  low, 
And  causes  tears  to  freely  How? 
The  grip. 

What  is  it  fills  the  soul  with  dread, 
And  makes  the  nose  and  eyes  grow  red — 
And  makes  a  man  wish  he  were  dead? 
The  grip. 

What  is  it  gives  a  man  the  chills, 
And  calls  for  powders  and  for  pills, 
And  runs  up  mighty  doctors'  bills? 
The  grip. 

What  is  it  curls  a  person's  hair, 
And  fills  his  think  tank  with  despair, 
And  makes  a  saint  desire  to  swear? 
The  grip. 

What  makes  the  people  sadly  moan, 
And  mope  and  mumble,  grunt  and  groan 
The  worst  the  world  has  ever  known? 
The  grip. 

— Chicago  Chronicle. 


The  Countersign. 


The  guarded  Camps  of  Nod  are  spread 
With  snowy  tents  in  stretching  line. 
"  Halt!    Who  goes  there?  "  the  challenge 
rings, 

"Advance,  and  give  the  countersign!" 
And  would  he  pass  the  sentry's  cry, 
The  friend  must  answer,  "Lullaby." 

When  sinks  the  sun  beneath  the  West, 

The  Camps  of  Nod  to  fill  begin: 
All  through    the  night,   by  twos  and 
threes, 

Small,  rosy  soldiers  straggle  in, 
And  each  one  gives,  with  blinking  eye, 
The  countersign  of  "  Lullaby!  " 

Ah,  when  inexorable  years 

Are  heaped  on  us  like  drifted  snow, 
Within  the  poppied  Camps  of  Nod 
We  weary  grown-ups  fain  would  go; 
But  can't  remember — vain  to  try — 
The  countersign  is  "  Lullaby." 

— McL.  Wilson,  in  New  York  Sun. 


Her  Refusal. 


What  the  answer  would  have  been  if 
Charlie  Sidcot  had  proposed  in  person 
is  doubtful.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that 
he  would  not  have  been  so  eloquent  as 
he  was  in  his  letter.  He  would  never 
have  had  the  face  to  say  what  he  did 
about  Miss  Dury's  countenance  and 
graces  of  person  and  mind  generally. 

The  letter  was  tender  yet  dignified, 
hopeful  but  not  self-assured,  poetical 
almost,  but  free  of  anything  like  maud- 
lin sentimentality.  His  course  was 
justified  to  an  extent  by  the  letter  that 
Miss  Dury  wrote  in  reply.  She  did  not 
adopt  a  light  and  frivolous  tone  at  least. 
Here  is  what  she  wrote: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Sidcot — Your  letter 
was  a  surprise  to  me,  for  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  feeling  you  entertained  for  me 
was  of  the  nature  which  it  expresses. 
Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  I  am 
sorry?  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  honor 
you  have  done  me,  I  prize  your  friend- 
ship highly,  and  trust  that  I  may  retain 
it  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  cannot 
become  your  wife.  You  will  thank  me 
for  this  some  day — when  you  have  found 
some  girl  more  worthy  of  you,  for  I  am 
by  no  means  the  perfect  creature  you 
seem  to  imagine  me.  Be  assured,  my 
dear  Mr.  Sidcot,  that  I  have  not  made 
this  decision  without  reflection,  and 
that  having  made  it  nothing  can  alter 
it.    Your  true  and  sincere  friend, 

"Ernestine  Dury." 

Having  concluded  this  epistle,  Miss 
Dury  read  it  over  two  or  three  times, 
pensively  chewing  the  end  of  the  fateful 
pen.  Then  she  said:  "I'll  goandmail  it 
and  get  it  off  my  mind." 

She  put  on  her  hat  and  jacket,  walked 
briskly  to  the  mail  box  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  dropped  the  letter  therein 
and  closed  the  slot  with  a  resounding 
slam. 

"There!"  she  said. 
*         *  »  *  * 

Why  she  said  it  in  that  vindictive  way 
is  just  as  much  of  a  mystery  as  her 
bursting  into  tears  when  she  regained 


her  room.  Her  sister  heard  her  sob- 
bing five  miDutes  later  and  threatened 
to  kick  in  a  panel  of  the  door  and  rouse 
the  household  if  she  were  not  admitted. 

"Well,"  asked  the  sister  when 
Ernestine  unlocked  the  door,  "what's  all 
this  about?  " 

"Charlie  wrote  me  a  proposal  and 
I've  just  written  refusing  him  —  and 
mailed  the  letter,"  the  girl  gurgled  be- 
tween sobs. 

"What  are  you  boo-hooing  about, 
then,  if  you  didn't  want  him?"  inquired 
the  sister.  "I  thought  you  liked  him, 
though." 

"I do  oo-oo." 

"Then  why  did  you  refuse  him?  " 
"I  don't  know.    Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  " 
The  sister  looked  at  her  with  con- 
tempt. 

"Stop  the  letter,  silly." 
Ernestine  jumped  from  the  bed,  her 
eyes  shining.    "Can  I?  "  she  cried. 

"Why,  of  course  you  can,"  replied  the 
sister.  "Here,  you  just  bathe  your 
eyes  and  1,11  sneak  down  to  the  tele- 
phone and  call  up  the  postoffice.  Let 
me  go.  I  don't  want  you  weeping  all 
over  my  stock." 

She  came  back  in  a  few  minutes. 
"It's  all  right,"  she  said,  "only  you'll 
have  to  go  dowri'to  the  postollice  your- 
self and  sign  an  application.  It's  in 
Room  12." 

Miss  Dury  made  her  record  time 
dressing  for  a  downtown  trip.  In 
Room  12  of  the  Postoftice  building  she 
found  a  nice,  benevolent-looking  old 
gentleman,  who  asked  her  why  she 
wanted  to  stop  the  letter,  and  then, 
pitying  her  confusion,  gave  her  a  blank 
to  sign  and  told  her  to  make  her  mind 
easy — that  the  letter  would  be  stopped. 
She  could  call  him  up  by  telephone  dur- 
ing the  evening  if  she  pleased  and  he 
could  tell  her  if  it  had  been  found. 

Miss  Dury  departed,  greatly  com- 
forted, and  on  the  way  home  began  to 
outline  another  letter  of  a  different 
tenor.  After  dinner  she  called  up  the 
postoffice  on  the  telephone  and  was  in- 
formed that  the  letter  was  stopped. 

The  next  morning  she  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  postman  with  more  than 
ordinary  eagerness  and  her  heart  sank 
when  she  found  that  her  letter  was  not 
returned  to  her.  Still,  it  might  come 
at  noon.  It  did  not,  nor  did  it  come  on 
the  four-o'clock  delivery.  She  was 
naturally  worried,  but  after  all  the 
great  thiny  was  that  the  letter  was 
stopped.  That  was  what  she  said  to 
her  sister. 

"Why,  they  won't  return  it  to  you, 
you  big  goose,"  said  the  sister.  "You 
have  to  call  for  it.    He  told  me  that." 

So  early  in  the  morning  Miss  Dury 
made  another  trip  to  the  postoffice. 
Her  benevolent  friend  was  not  there. 
A  young  and  businesslike  official  listened 
to  what  she  had  to  say,  then  went 
away  and  returned  with  the  information 
that  the  letter  had  been  forwarded  on 
to  its  address. 

"I  thought  it  was  stopped,"  she  cried 
"It's  been  stopped."  said  the  young 
man,  crisply;  "stopped,  held  twenty 
four  hours,  uncalled  for,  and  forward 
ed.    That's  the  rule.    You  should  have 
called  for  it." 

This  time  Miss  Dury  went  home  with 
dull  despair  in  her  heart.  She  re 
mained  in  her  room  all  day  on  the  plea 
of  a  headache.  A  hundred  times  she 
said  to  herself,  "Oh,  why  did  I  tell  him 
that  my  decision  was  unalterable!" 
*         *         *  ♦  * 

At  about  eight  o'clock  the  maid 
rapped  at  her  door.  "Mr.  Sidcot  v. 
downstairs,  miss,"  she  said. 

Miss    Dury    got    down  somehow 
Somehow  it  happened  that  without  any 
thing-  being  said  by  either  person,  she 
found  herself  unresistingly  in  Mr.  Sid 
cot's  embrace. 

A  long  time  after  that  she  said 
"But,  Charlie,  I  don't  understand  yet 
You  got  that  awful  letter  I  wrote." 

"Yes,"  answered  Sidcot.    "  I  got  it 
and  for  four  hours  I  was  the  most  mis 
erable  man  on  earth.    If  I  hadn't  acci 
dentally  picked  up  the  envelope  and 
examined  it,  I  should  still  be." 

He  took  an  envelope  from  his  breast 
pocket.  The  back  of  it  was  decorated 
with  large  blue  stamps.  One  read: 
"Stopped  at  the  Request  of  Sender." 
The  other:  "Uncalled  for.  Forward- 
ed Nov.— ,1904."— Chicago  News. 


Children's  Ailments. 


Whooping  cough  develops  slowly,  and 
for  several  days  it  is  no  different  from 
an  ordinary  cough  due  to  a  cold  in  the 
lungs.  Then  suddenly  the  cough  be- 
comes more  violent  and  lasts  longer, 
with  that  characteristic  catching  of  the 
breath  and  redness  of  the  face. 

Diphtheria  is  characterized  by  a  sore 
throat  and  a  swelling  of  the  glands  of 
the  neck,  with  white  specks  on  the  ton- 
sils. It  should  always  be  treated  by 
the  best  medical  skill  obtainable. 

Scarlet  fever  is  most  contagious  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  disease  and  during 
the  period  of  desquamation — that  is, 
when  the  cuticle  separates  in  small 
scales.  The  first  symptoms  are  vomit- 
ing, a  sore  throat  and  a  high  fever. 
The  eruption  appears  first  on  the  neck 
and  chest  and  then  covers  the  entire 
body.  This  disease  may  be  carried  by 
well  people  in  their  clothing  or  it  can 
be  conveyed  by  the  clothing  of  the 
patient. 

Measles  is  a  serious  disease  on  ac- 
count of  frequently  accompanying  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia.  It  is  most  severe 
in  children  under  five  years.  The  dis- 
ease can.  be  conveyed  from  the  earliest 
stage — the  catarrhal  symptoms.  It  is 
less  contagious  after  the  eruption  dis- 
appears. 

Chicken  pox  appears  gradually,  first 
in  the  form  of  pimples  all  over  the  face, 
scalp  and  body.  There  is  irritation  of 
the  skin,  but  little  fever.  This  is,  like 
measles  and  whooping  cough,  a  very 
contagious  disease. — New  Idea  Maga- 
zine. 

How  to  Wash  the  Face. 


"  If  more  girls  were  taught  just  how 
to  wash  their  faces  there  would  not  be 
nearly  so  much  work  for  us  to  do,"  said 
a  young  woman  who  is  studying  facial 
massage.  The  masseuse  explained  her 
statement  by  adding  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  face  should  never  be  washed 
in  cold  water.  Always  use  warm  wa- 
ter— or,  better  still,  hot.  In  the  second 
place,  on  no  account  use  either  a  wash 
cloth  or  a  sponge.  Put  your  two  hands 
together  (as  children  make  a  cup  to 
drink  out  of  streams),  fill  with  the  hot 
water,  and,  holding  your  face  near  the 
basin,  put  on  the  hot  water  over  and 
over  again.  Then,  before  you  dry  your 
face,  rub  it  over  gently  with  the  tips 
of  your  fingers,  says  Harper's  Bazar. 
Be  sure  always  to  rub  up  toward  the 
forehead.  Dry  the  face  with  a  soft, 
old  cloth.  About  twice  a  week  wash 
your  face  at  night  with  any  good,  pure 
soap.  Rub  the  soap  on  your  hands,  not 
on  a  cloth  or  sponge,  and  with  your 
fingers  rub  the  soap  well  into  the  skin 
of  your  face.  If  your  skin  is  inclined  to 
be  dry,  you  can  (after  rinsing  plenti- 
fully with  hot  water)  rub  in  a  little 
plain  cold  cream.  This  same  authority 
tells  us  that  much  better  for  the  hair 
than  brushing  it  is  a  nightly  massage 
with  the  finger  tips.  This  keeps  the 
scalp  well  loosened  and  promotes  a  free 
circulation. 


Improvised  Shoe  Polish. 

One  woman  whose  light  tan  shoes 
were  so  soiled  as  to  be  past  wearing, 
and  who  was  at  the  time  far  from  any 
place  where  shoe  dressings  are  sold 


Without 
Macbeth  on  it 
what  can  you 
expect  of  a 
lamp-chimney! 

You  need  to  know  how  to  manage  your 
lamps  to  have  comfort  with  them  at  small  cost. 
Better  read  my  Index ;  I  6end  it  tree. 

Macbeth,  Pitt»burgh. 


concocted  a  "  home  remedy "  which 
worked  well. 

Wetting  a  soft  muslin  rag  with  water 
containing  a  few  drops  of  household 
ammonia,  she  rubbed  it  with  a  little 
castile  soap  and  applied  it  to  the  back 
of  the  shoe  where  failure  would  leave 
least  plainly  its  marks,  says  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News.  But  there  was  no 
failure;  it  worked  admirably.  The  en- 
tire shoe  was  thoroughly  clean  in  five 
minutes.  She  kept  one  hand  inside  the 
shoe  to  hold  it  in  shape  and  was  care- 
ful not  to  wet  the  rag  so  much  as  to 
soak  through  to  the  lining  and  also  to 
rinse  off  well  before  drying. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  rubbed 
well  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  flannel 
rag,  and  a  natural  gloss  obtained. 


Hope. 

After  the  darkest  midnight 

The  dawn  again  will  glow; 
And  after  the  bleakest  winter 

Will  springtide  flowers  blow. 

But  we  would  not  love  the  blossoms 

If  every  month  were  May; 
And  we  would  not  heed  the  sunlight 

If  it  were  forever  day. 

Though  in  gloom  and  sorrow  walking, 
Though  our  eyes  be  dim  with  tears, 

If  we  look  to  the  Over-heaven 
Lo  !  a  rainbow  there  appears. 

And  hope  shines  ever  the  brightest 
For  those  who  have  known  despair; 

And  the  promise  of  rest  seems  sweetest 
To  those  who  the  burden  bear. 

— S.  A.  Rutherford. 


Love. 

The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 
And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns 
from  fears; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  when  washed  with 
morning  dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in 
tears. 


Disillusionized. 


Some  officers  of  a  British  ship  were 
dining  with  a  mandarin  at  Canton. 
One  of  the  guests  wished  for  a  second 
helping  of  a  savory  stew,  which  he 
thought  was  some  kind  of  duck,  and, 


Are  You  Happy 

after  shaving?  Is  it  easy 
and  pleasant?  It  de- 
pends on  whether  you  use 

WILLIAMS 


SHAVING 
SOAP 


Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

1 13  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  mil  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAH1EH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  135;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  MB:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  of 
Ansaylng.  160.  Established  1884  Send  for  Circular. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F„  Cal.  A  Washington,  D.  C. 


February  4,  1905. 
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not  knowing  the  word  in  Chinese,  held 
his  plate  to  the  host,  saying,  with  smil- 
ing approval : 

"Quack,  quack,  quack!  " 

His  countenance  fell  when  his  host, 
pointing  to  the  dish,  responded: 

"Bow,  wow,  wow!" 


Domestic  Hints. 


Orange  Tapioca. — Wash  thoroughly 
a  cupful  of  tapioca,  then  cover  with 
cold  water  and  let  soak  over  night.  In 
the  morning  put  over  the  fire  with  one 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  allow  it  to 
simmer  slowly  until  the  tapioca  is  per- 
fectly clear.  Cut  into  small  pieces  a 
dozen  sour  oranges,  sugar  to  taste, 
and  stir  into  the  boiling  tapioca.  Turn 
into  the  serving  dish  and  set  away  to 
cool.    Serve  with  cream. 

Cheese  Sandwiches. — These  are  ex- 
tremely nice  and  easily  made.  Put  a 
yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  into  a  cup 
and  crumble  it.  Then  put  into  it  a 
tablespoonful  of  pepper,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard,  the  same  amount 
of  salt  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
American  cheese,  grated.  Mix  thor- 
oughly and  moisten  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  vinegar.  Spread  between  slices 
of  wheat  or  whole-wheat  bread. 

Tomato  Souffle. — Melt  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan.  Mix  smoothly 
with  it  one  ounce  of  flour,  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  pepper  and  two  gills  of  milk. 
Let  simmer  gently  over  the  fire,  stir- 
ring all  the  time,  till  it  is  as  thick  as 
melted  butter.  Stir  into  it  a  cupful  of 
canned  tomato.  Turn  the  mixture  into 
another  dish,  and  add  the  yolks  of  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  Whip  three  whites 
to  a  froth,  and  just  before  the  souffle  is 
baked  put  them  into  it.  Bake  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a  pudding  dish  and 
serve  the  instant  it  is  done. 

Potato  Salad  with  Celery. — Six 
or  eight  cold-boiled  potatoes,  one-third 
the  same  bulk  of  celery,  one  egg,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful 
powdered  sugar,  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  white  pepper,  one  scant  teaspoonful 
dry  mustard,  two  tablespoonfuls  salad 
oil,  four  of  vinegar;  stir  salt,  sugar, 
pepper  and  mustard  into  the  beaten 
yolk  of  the  egg;  add  the  oil  a  little  at 
a  time,  then  the  vinegar,  lastly  the 
beaten  white;  cut  the  potatoes  and 
celery  into  small  bits,  mix  and  pour  the 
dressing  over  them.  Garnish  with 
parsley  or  celery  tops. 

Cheap  Cookies. — Cream  half  a  cup 
of  butter  or  shortening  with  one  cup  of 
sugar.  Stir  in  half  a  cup  of  sour  milk 
in  which  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  has  been  dissolved.  Spice  the 
mixture  to  suit  the  taste,  and  sift  in 
enough  flour  to  make  the  batter  rather 
stiff.  Roll  the  dough  out  on  a  floured 
board  until  it  is  of  wafer-like  thinness. 
Cut  it  out  with  a  large  biscuit  cutter 
into  cookies  or  wafers  and  bake  until 
brown  and  crisp.  These  "  eggless " 
sugar  cookies  can  be  flavored  with 
lemon  or  nuts  or  chocolate  instead  of 
the  spices.  The  school  children  will 
appreciate  them  in  their  luncheon 
baskets. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  soften  kid  boots  which  have  been 
hardened  by  getting  very  wet,  clean 
them  at  once  and  rub  them  with  castor 
oil. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  clean  win- 
dows in  damp  weather,  use  a  little 
methylated  spirit,  and  you  will  polish 
the  windows  in  half  the  time,  as  the 
spirit  evaporates,  and  then  dries  the 
superfluous  moisture  as  it  goes. 

One  of  the  best  places  to  store  blan- 
kets which  are  not  being  used  is  under 
a  mattress  which  is  continually  slept 
upon,  as  here  they  are  kept  compara- 
tively well  aired,  and  need  little  extra 
exposure  to  the  fire  before  being  used. 

Without  care  knives  not  in  use  soon 
spoil.  Keep  them  in  a  box  in  which 
sifted  quicklime  has  been  placed.  The 
blades  should  be  covered  with  this,  but 
it  must  not  touch  the  handles,  which 
should  be  occasionally  exposed  to  the 
air  to  keep  them  from  turning  yellow. 

A  quick  way  of  making  delicious 
chocolate  is  as  follows:  Mix  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  cocoa  with  a  little  more 


than  the  quantity  of  condensed  milk, 
allowing  this  proportion  to  each  cup. 
When  this  had  been  well  mixed,  pour 
in  boiling  water  and  set  on  the  stove  to 
boil  for  five  minutes.  As  the  milk  is 
sweetened  the  chocolate  will  not  require 
sugar. 

Lemons  are  very  useful  in  health  and 
sickness.  Hot  lemonade  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  for  an  incipient  cold.  It 
is  also  excellent  in  cases  of  biliousness. 
For  malaria,  the  "Roman  cure  "  is  pre- 
pared by  cutting  the  rind  and  pulp  of  a 
lemon  into  a  pint  of  water,  then  boiling 
until  there  is  only  a  half  pint.  One 
teaspoonful  should  be  taken  before  each 
meal.  This  has  cured  obstinate  cases 
when  quinine  failed. 

To  bring  out  the  brilliancy  of  cut 
glass,  ammonia  should  be  placed  in  the 
water  in  which  it  is  to  be  rinsed.  All 
glass  should  be  dried  immediately,  and 
not  drained.  A  cloth  dipped  in  am- 
monia and  rubbed  thoroughly  on  a  coat 
collar  will  remove  the  greasy  look. 
When  the  floor  cloth  gets  really  dirty 
wash  it  with  clean  warm  water,  adding 
a  little  liquid  ammonia.  Change  the 
water  frequently,  use  a  big  soft  cloth, 
wipe  perfectly  dry  with  a  dry  duster, 
as  little  pools  of  water  left  will  rot  the 
cloth. 

Tea  should  never  be  boiled.  By  do- 
ing this  an  extract  is  obtained  from  the 
leaf  which  if  constantly  used  will  be- 
come quite  harmful.  The  teapot  should 
be  well  scoured  at  least  once  a  week. 
When  making  tea,  the  pot  should  be 
filled  with  boiling  water  and  then 
emptied;  into  the  pot  while  still  hot  put 
the  necessary  quantity  of  tea,  and  at 
once  pour  on  the  fresh  boiling  water. 
Then  let  it  stand  for  five  minutes,  cov- 
ered with  a  cosy,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  you  will  have  a  delicious  and  fra- 
grant cup  of  tea  that  will  be  decidedly 
beneficial. 


When  Yo\ir  Joints 
Are  Stiff 

and  muscles  sore  from  cold  or  rheu- 
matism, when  you  slip  and  sprain  a 
joint,  strain  your  side  or  bruise  your- 
self, Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  will  take 
out  the  soreness  and  fix  you  right  in 
a  jiffy.  Always  have  it  with  you,  and 
use  it  freely.  USE 


HwORTHof*? 
GROCERIES*. 

Ibis  offer  may  be  withdrawn  an;  day 

To  introduce  quickly  our  unmatched  Quality 
Groceries  to  new  families,  we  make  this  novel  offer 
without  consideration  to  profit.  We  guarantee  the 
quality,  quantity  and  proper  delivery. 

Tour  two  dollars  back  if  not  satisfied. 

10  lbs.  pure  cane  granulated  Sugar  $  .60 
10  lbs.  new  fancy  head  table  Rice  .80 
2  lbs.  any  75c  Tea;  Engl. Brkfst, Oolong  etc) 1. 5.0 
2  lbs.  40c  Mocha  4  Java  Roast  Coffee  .80 

I  large  tin  pure  Spice  (Popper, Must. eto)  .30 

Above  lot  Special  for  $2.00,  worth  $4.00 

Freight  shipments  delivered  free  to 
San  Francisco  Depots 

I  Smiths'  Cash  Store,  Inc. 

I  25  Market  St.,  Francisco 

132  page  Catalogue  free  on  request 


IHRBSPaffe  STOPPED  FREE 
r^L^  Permanently  Cured  b» 
-I         mDR.  KLINE'S  GREA.' 
I  I  v  nerve  restore;; 
■  No  Flu  .ft«r  «md»7'iu.c. 

■  OON8CLTATCON,  p.noo.1  or  bj  mtlL  «fo»tl»o  »[,, 
•  a  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  t«npor.ry  wiief,  for  .11 
Nimnmi  DinoBoran,  Epilepsy ,  Spasm.,  St.  Vitus ' 
Danoe.  Debility .  Exhaustion.  Founded  ie;i 
W  R  d  KLINE  Ld  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 


LADIES,  LEARN  TO  COOK  EGGS  IN  100  DIF- 
FERENT FANCY  WAYS.  Same  as  prepared  by 
leading  French  and  Italian  cooks.  Please  your 
husband  once  In  his  life.  By  mall  15  cents. 
C.  SMITH,  912a  Pacific  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MEN  WANTED  TV^DiViR!TBER 

ITii^ii    "aiULW  CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


lO'/i%  Ammonia, 

18%  Bone  Phosphate. 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GOPHER 
PEST 

is  a  thing  of  the  past 

This  destructive  little  animal  can  now  be 
killed  by  the  hundreds.  Rid  your  orchards 
and  fields    of  this  terrible  little  rodent. 


C.  V. 
Gopher 
Traps 


will  positively  rid  your  lands  of  these  and 
all  the  other  smaller  burrowing  pests.  We 
guarantee  absolutely  an  unfailing  perform- 
ance. Give  the  trap  a  fair  trial  and  watch 
the  results.  Used  and  endorsed  by  all 
landowners. 

Accept  nothing  but  The  Original  and 
Best — The  C.  V.  Gopher  Trap.  If  youF 
dealer  does  not  handle  it,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  alontj  with  25c  for  a  sample 
trap  or  $2.50  for  a  dozen  and  the  traps  will 
be  forwarded  at  once  postpaid. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 

12-14  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


T^e  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
it  available. 


The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stirrer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3^-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  »6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  clroulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


Snow's  Grafting  Wax. 


ASK 
FOR 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE  I 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grooers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Llnooln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


1 


J 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco,  Butte  County,  California 


Farmers,  Attention ! 

Also  Fruit  Growers  and  Ranchmen 

who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO., 
601-2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


FOR  SALE. 

RANCH  OF  12  ACRES.  3'/i  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 
LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Tokay  Vines:  Bearing,  5  acres;  Two  Years  Old, 
IH  acre.  Three-fourths  acre  Orchard;  3(4  acres 
Alfalfa;  flve-roomed  House,  Barn,  and  Chicken 
Houses;  good  water  supply.  15000. 

CHARLES  B.  SUTTON,  Lodi,  Cal. 

SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  S2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  84.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  8*0  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,  3%e.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  35.57.59-61  First  St,  Sin  Frinelseo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS  Lot  Angeles 

BLAKE.  MoFALL  &  OO  Portland,  Or 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  February  1,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
May.  July. 

Wednesday   II  15*(£  1  15*         984®  98* 

Thursday   1  155,i01  16*         98*@  99 

Friday   1  16?»<ai  1594         994®  98* 

Saturday   1  154®1  "6  98*®  9H% 

Monday'   1  15*6  I  16*         984®  9»H 

Tuesday   I  16*@1  17*         99*®  994 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cigo  were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday    44*&45*  45),0454 

Thursday   45*©454  464®4£K 

Friday   454(ni45*  45?»@455b 

Saturday   45*@45  45*©45* 

Monday   44h®44h  45'8(a45* 

Tuesday   44*@45*  45M@45* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


Dec.  1905. 
II  32*®1  33 
1  32*®  

1  32*@1  32* 

]  3a  fffi  

1  314®1  30V4 


May.  1905. 

Thursday  II  49   ®1  49% 

Fridav   1  48?,®1  48* 

Saturday   1  48*@1  48X 

Monday   1  48^(5)1  50 

Tuesday   1  50*@1  53 

Wednesday   1  52*@1  51* 

Wheat. 

The  local  wheat  trade  has  not  shown 
much  life  the  current  week,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  during  the  balance  of  the  season, 
as  the  market  is  hare  of  engaged  tonnage 
for  grain  loading,  with  every  prospect  for 
so  continuing  until  next  crop  puts  in  an 
appear  nee  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit 
of  wholesale  purchasing.  Business  during 
the  next  five  months  will  be  necessarily 
conlined  largely  to  local  needs,  and  for 
this  purpose  some  wheat  will  bo  imported 
from  the  North,  although  this  is  not 
unusual,  as  more  or  less  wheat  steadily 
drifts  into  this  Stato  from  Oregon  and 
Washington,  regardless  of  whether  local 
supplies  are  abundant  or  scant.  Consid- 
erable wheat  has  been  lately  shipped  from 
interior  points  in  this  State  to  Texas,  and 
this  has  aided  materially  in  stiffening  the 
local  market.  Values  are  being  well 
maintained  at  the  current  range,  especi- 
ally for  high  grade  wheat.  There  were 
four  clearances  to  Europe  from  this  port 
in  January,  aggregregating  6,950  tons, 
with  a  valuation  of  $208,240,  making  for 
the  season  to  date  311,970  tons,  value  $1,- 
173.X14.  For  corresponding  period  of 
1903-04  the  exports  were 3(i, 90S  tons,  value 
$1,03."), 32.").  A  year  ago  there  were  only 
two  ships  here  on  the  engaged  list. 

California  Milling  II  57*@1  624 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  424@1  45 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  424®  1  50 

PRICES  OP  FUTDBES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May.  19ii5,  delivery.  11.48*01.53. 

December,  1905,  delivery.  II  33@1.304. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  II  52*01.51*;  December, 
19U5.  11. 314O1.304. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d®-s-d 

Freight  rates   1241a— «  103124s 

Local  market   11  35®1  40     11  424@1  474 

Flour. 

Movement  is  not  very  active,  but  it  is  of 
fair  volume,  considering  the  compara- 
tively light  stocks  now  on  the  market 
and  the  .generally  firm  prices  ruling  for 
desirable  qualities.  Any  changes  in  Hour 
valuos  during  the  next  four  or  five  months 
are  more  apt  to  be  stiffer  than  to  easier 
figures. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice    4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   6  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra    8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Market  presents  a  stroDg  tone  in  conse- 
quence of  light  stock  throughout  the 
State.  Speculative  operators  are  very 
wary  about  selling  short  at  present  and 
those  who  shorted  May  option  early  in 
the  season  and  have  not  filled  are  certain 
to  be  severely  pinched.  Most  of  the 
shorts  which  have  been  tilled  on  May  bar- 
ley for  some  time  past  have  entailed  a 
substantial  loss  to  the  seller.  May  deliv- 
ery of  No.  1  feed  sold  up  to  $1.24*  the  cur- 
rent week,  or  about  40c  per  ton  higher 
than  was  quotable  for  same  grain  in  the 
open  spot  market.  A  year  ago  $1.09  was 
an  extreme  for  May  barley,  with  spot  quo- 
table at  $1.12$.  A  cargo  of  2285  tons, 
valued  at  $54,845.  was  cleared  the  past 
week  for  Europe.  Clearances  of  barley 
from  this  port  for  the  season  to  date  ag- 
gregate 81,220  tons,  as  against  182,610  tons 
for  corresponding  period  previous  sea- 
son, and  101,782  tons  two  years  ago. 

Feed.  No.  1  to  choice  *i  21*©l  "3* 

Feed,  (air  to  good   1  2iu 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  25  ®l  274 

Chevalier.  No.  1  to  choice   1  25  ®i  -jo 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  01  224 

Oatu . 

There  were  fair  receipts  of  oats  the 


past  week  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, but  light  arrivals  from  the  interior 
of  this  State.  Spot  stocks  are  mostly  in 
second  hands  and  are  being  quite  firmly 
held.  Especially  is  the  market  for  high 
grade  oats  against  buyers,  supplies  of 
choice  to  select  of  any  variety  being  of 
very  limited  proportions. 

White  oats,  rancy  feed  II  524@l  574 

White,  good  to  choice   1  474@1  524 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  40  @1  45 

Milling   1  45  @1  55 

Black  oats   1  35  @1  65 

Red.  fair  to  choice   1  35  r«,i  55 

Corn. 

Spot  stocks  and  offerings  are  largely 
Eastern  product.  Values  remain  quot- 
ably  about  as  last  noted,  but  for  desirable 
qualities  the  market  is  rather  firm  at  cur- 
rent figures.  Eastern  mixed  is  now  held 
close  to  the  prices  asked  for  straight  Yel- 
low or  White.  California  Small  Yellow  is 
in  scanty  supply  and  mostly  in  few  hands 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  25  01  30 

Large  Yellow   1  27*01  824 

Small  Yellow   1  60   ol  75 

Egyptian  White     O  

Kgyptian  Brown     @  

Eastern,  sacked   1  25  @1  30 

Kye. 

Little  held  hero  and  not  much  offering 
to  arrive. 

Good  to  choice  II  45   @l  50 

Buckwheat. 

Local  holdings,  aside  from  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  millers,  are  of  quite  small  vol- 
ume. 

Good  to  choice  II  75   @2  CO 

Beam*. 

For  most  kinds  showing  good  to  choice 
quality  the  market  is  firm.  There  has 
been  fair  inquiry  for  shipment,  mainly 
for  whites,  and  tendency  of  values  on 
samo  has  tjeen  upward.  Stocks  of  colored 
beans  are  mostly  Bayos  and  Pinks  and 
are  not  heavy  of  these  varieties.  Market 
for  Limas  is  slow  at  ruling  rates. 

Pea.  fair  to  good,  100  B>s  12  90  @3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  OS  40 

Large  White   2  35  02  60 

Pinks   3  00  03  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  ©3  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  05  00 

Reds   4  00  ©4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  90  04  00 

Black-eye  Beans   2  40  @2  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Offerings  are  principally  damaged 
Green  and  Niles  from  Humboldt  section, 
and  for  these  the  market  is  dull  and  weak. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  @3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  0  3  25 

Niles   1  75  02  25 

Hops. 

The  local  market  is  very  quiet  and 
quotable  values  remain  nominally  as  for 
some  weeks  past.  Latest  advices  from 
the  East  and  Europe  report  much  the 
same  quiet  condition  existing  elsewhere 
as  here.  To  purchase  freely  an  advance 
on  quotations  would  likely  have  to  be 
paid,  whilo  if  selling  pressure  was  exerted 
the  acceptance  of  less  than  full  quotations 
would  likely  be  necessary. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  27  @30 

Wool. 

Most  of  the  coming  clip  of  Nevada, 
Idaho  and  Montana  has  been  contracted 
for  by  dealers  at  stiff  prices,  as  compared 
with  values  of  recent  years.  Some  of  the 
clip  of  this  State  has  been  engaged  ahead 
at  comparatively  good  figures,  but  that 
buyers  will  lose  money  on  the  goods  is  not 
probable.  All  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  decidedly  strong  in  tone.  The  com- 
ing clip  of  this  State  promises  to  be  of 
unusually  good  quality,  owing  to  recent 
very  favorable  weather  conditions.  In 
the  absence  of  any  noteworthy  offerings 
here,  quotations  for  the  time*  being  are 
necessarily  largely  nominal. 

SPKING. 

Northern,  free  24  @25 

Northern,  defective  19  022 

Northern  15  @20 

Middle  County,  free'  21  (yzn 

Middle-  County,  defective  18  @20 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  16  @18 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  14  016 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality  13  ©17 

Orenon,  good  to  choice  21  @25 

Nevada  17  @22 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Market  for  hay  is  slow  and  weak  on  the 
general  run  of  offerings,  with  stocks  lib- 
eral. A  very  decided  decline  in  receipts 
or  pronounced  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand would  be  necessary  to  cause  any 
appreciable  change  for  the  better  in  tone 
or  values. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00  @  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  50  ©  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   9  00  O  11  50 

Wild  Oat   8  00  @  10  00 

Barley   7  00  ©  10  00 

Alfalfa   8  00  ©  10  50 

Clover   700   @  950 

Stock  hay   600  ©  750 

Compressed   1 1  00  @  14  00 

Straw,  V  bale   85   o  56 

Miiutoffi. 

Bran  and  Middlings  are  in  fair  supply, 
but  are  mostly  in  few  hands  and  are  not 
being  crowded  to  sale.    Market  for  Rolled 


Barley  is  firm  at  the  advance.  Current 
values  for  Miled  Corn  products  are  being 
fairly  well  maintained. 

Bran,  -p  ton  |20  50   @  21  50 

Middlings   25  00  @  2800 

Shorts.  Oregon   20  50  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00  ©  26  00 

Cornmeal   30  00   ©  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  50  ©  31  00 

Oilcake  Meal   ©  


Seeds. 

Alfalfa  is  in  moderate  stock  and  not 
very  active  request.  Mustard  Seed  offer- 
ing is  almost  «  holly  of  the  Yellow  vari- 
ety. Bird  seeds  are  being  steadily  held. 
Quotable  values  throughout  the  list  re 
main  as  previously  noted. 

Flax   11  75  ©  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   ©  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  @134 

Canary   64©  6* 

Rape   1*@  2* 

Hemp   34® 

Timothy   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

Business  is  mostly  of  a  light  jobbing 
order  on  local  account.  Stocks  of  choice 
Water  White  are  small,  but  Amber 
grades  are  in  fairly  liberal  supply.  Mar- 
ket for  ordinary  qualities  is  lacking  in 
firmness. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  64 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44©  54 

Extracted,' Amber   3*®  4<4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   8  @  84 

White  Comb,  1 -frames  I14®124 

Amber  Comb   9  ©11 

Beeswax. 

Supplies  are  of  very  moderate  volume 
and  current  values  are  being  well  main- 
tained. 

Cood  to  choice,  light  ^  ft  29  ©30 

Dark  37  ©28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

While  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  Beef, 
offerings  are  liberal  and  market  is  easy  in 
tone.  Veal  is  not  in  heavy  receipt,  but 
there  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  immediate 
inquiry  at  full  figures.  Mutton  is  coming 
forward  in  ample  amount  for  current 
needs  and  values  are  barely  steady.  Hogs 
are  in  light  receipt  and  market  is  firm  for 
desirable  stock,  offerings  being  taken 
mainly  for  fresh  pork. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50*,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  ft  6  @  64 

Beef,  2nd  quality   54@— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   44©  5 

Mutton— ewes,  64©7c;  wethers   7  @  74 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  B>s    5*®  5* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  2oO  pounds  5  2  5* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5  @  5* 

Veal,  large,  <fl  ft   64©  8 

Veal,  small,  ft  ft   b  ®  9 

Lamb.  *  ft   84®  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Market  for  Hides  and  Pelts  in  first- 
class  condition  is  firm  at  ruling  rates. 
More  than  are  arriving  could  be  readily 
placed.  Tallow  is  in  fair  request  and 
prices  steady. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts 
Light  Steers,  under  48  fts. 


Stags   

Wet  Salted  Kip.. 
Wet  Salted  Veal. 


Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts 
Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  


Sound. 

Culls. 

-  @114 

-  @10 

-  @104 

-   ®  94 

—  @10 

-   @  9 

—  @10 

—   @  9 

-  ©10 

-   ®  9 

7   ®  74 

6   @  64 

-  @11 

-  ©10 

-  ®114 

-  @104 

-®  124 

-  @H4 

174®18 

164017 

-  @15 

—  @13 

-  @20 

-  ®18 
.1  2501  75 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   91©1  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  y  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24@34 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Not  much  doing  at  present  in  this  de- 
partment, but  Grain  Bag  market  is  show- 
ing firmness,  owing  to  good  crop  prospects 
on  this  coast  and  to  prices  now  ruling  for 
jute  in  India. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  ootton   64®74 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5*®6 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.     6  ©6* 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   82  ® — 

Wool  Sacks.  34ft   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Market  for  most  kinds  of  poultry  in 
prime  to  choice  condition  showed  decided 
firmness,  arrivals  being  rather  light  of 
both  California  and  Eastern  and  the  de- 
mand good.  Chinese  were  active  buyers 
of  large  Hens,  Young  Roosters  and  Duck6, 
on  account  of  their  New  Year. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  V  ft  I  24  ®  28 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  *  ft   19  @  21 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  ft   19  ®  21 


5  50 
7  00 

5  00 
7  00 

6  00 
4  50 
3  50 

6  00 

7  on 

2  25 

3  M 

1  25 

2  50 


Hens,  California.  ft  dozen   5  00 

Hens,  large   6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  so 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00 

Fryers   5  00 

Broilers,  large   3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  no 

Ducks,  old.  ft  dozen   5  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  f>  dozen   6  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  75 

Goslings,  n  pair   3  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen    1  00 

Pigeons,  vu'idv   2  no 

Batter. 

Market  was  a  little  better  supplied  with 
fresh  than  preceding  week  and  the  de- 
mand at  full  current  figures  hardly  so 
brisk.  While  not  quotably  lower,  the 
market  was  slightly  easier  in  tone.  Stocks 
in  cold  storage  are  now  light.  It  is  said 
over  sixty  carloads  have  been  forwarded 
East  from  this  center  in  the  past  two 
months.  Fifteen  carloads  of  this  butter 
arrived  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  ft   27  @28 

Creamery,  firsts   25  @26 

Creamery,  seconds   23  ©25 

Dairy,  select   25  <&26 

Hairy. firsts    23  <S24 

Dairy,  seconds   20  @21 

Mixed  Store   14  ®|5 

Cheese. 

Stocks  of  flats  are  of  fair  volume,  with 
the  demand  at  full  current  rates  not  very 
active.  Small  cheese  are  moving  slowly. 
Quotable  values  remain  as  last  noted,  but 
market  is  not  showing  any  special  firm- 
ness. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   104®114 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @104 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @124 

Eastern   14  @15 

Kggs. 

Demand  was  fairly  active  and  receipts 
were  not  particularly  heavy,  enabling 
dealers  to  keep  tolerably  well  cleaned  up 
at  prices  much  the  same  as  prevailed  the 
previous  week.  Stocks  in  cold  storage 
are  about  exhausted,  compelling  all  con- 
sumers to  run  on  fresh  eggs. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh,  tt  @— 

California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  24  @25 

California,  good  to  choice  store   24  ®25 

Kastern  firsts   —  @— 

Eastern  seconds   —  @— 

Vegetables. 

There  were  increased  receipts  of  fresh 
vegetables,  especially  of  Peas  and  To- 
matoes, and  market  was  easier.  Rhu- 
barb was  in-  fair  supply  for  thi6  early 
date.  Asparagus  put  in  an  appearance  in 
a  small  way.  Onions  were  offering  more 
freely  than  previous  week  and  at  slightly 
lower  figures. 

Beans,  Lima,  fl  ft   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  ft  V>   7  @  124 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  lb   6  ®  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  fts. . .     50  ®  60 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  »  ft   8  @  10 

Oarllc,  >  ft   8  ®  10 

Mushrooms,  f,  ft     7   (3>  15 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver.  ft  ctl   2  40   @  2  60 

Peas,  Green.  ft  ft   3  ©  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  lb   8  ®  10 

Peppers,  Green,  ft  lb   4   O  6 

Rhubarb,  ft  lb   5  ®  7 

Summer  Squash,  Los  Ang.,  small  b'x     75  (3>  1  00 

Tomatoes,  ft  box   1  00  @  1  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  was  well  stocked  with  Burbank 
Seedlings  and  tended  against  sellers,  es- 
pecially for  other  than  most  select  quali- 
ties. There  were  free  arrivals  from 
Oregon,  as  well  as  from  the  leading  pro- 
ducing sections  in  this  State.  Early  Rose 
met  with  considerable  inquiry  for  seed 
and  prices  for  same  ruled  steady.  Sweets 
were  in  increased  supply  but  were  held 
about  as  last  quoted. 

Early  Rose,     cental   1  35  ©  1  50 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ft  cental   1  00  ®  1  50 

River  Burbanks,  ¥  cental   65  ©  90 

River  Reds,  ft  cental   65  ©  75 

Oregon  Burbanks,  ft  cental   1  00   ©  1  30 

Sweet  Potatoes,  f,  cental   75  ®  1  10 

Fresh  Fruits 

Apples  were  in  much  more  liberal  re- 
ceipt than  for  previous  week,  arrivals 
being  largely  from  Oregon,  with  the  Ben 
Davis  variety  heavily  in  evidence.  These 
were  offered  at  $1.00(«  1.2")  per  box  for 
good  to  choice,  but  did  not  move  freely 
at  full  figures.  Choice  to  select  Newtown 
Pippins  and  Spitzenberg  wore  not  plenti- 
ful and  were  in  fairly  active  request  at 
tolerably  stiff  prices.  Some  fancy  Oregon 
Spitzenberg  brought  in  a  limited  way  $2 
per  box.  Common  qualities  and  ordinary 
varieties  of  Apples  were  not  quotably 
lower,  but  market  for  them  was  slow  and 
lacking  in  firmness.  Market  was  prac- 
tically bare  of  berries  of  every  kind. 
Strawberries  from  the  Southern  section 
are  expected  to  arrive  in  quotable  quan- 
tity very  soon. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-box   1  50  ®   2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50- ft.  bx.. .    1  00  @  125 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f<  box   75  @  1  00 

Apples.  Lady,  f\  box     ®   

Persimmons,  »  regular  box     ®   

Strawberries,  large,  ft  chest     to,   

Dried  FrnlU. 

Trade  In  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  is 
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far  from  active,  but  stocks  of  most  kinds 
are  light  and  market  in  the  main  shows 
healthy  condition.  Prunes  of  the  medium 
sizes  are  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  but  there 
are  few  large  or  small.  Not  much  doing 
in  Prunes  at  present,  but  considerable  in- 
quiry is  looked  for  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer,  probably  sufficient  to  effect  a 
clean-up  of  this  fruit  before  the  opening 
of  another  season.  Peaches  incline  against 
buyers,  stocks  being  in  few  hands. 
Choice  to  select  Apricots  and  high  grade 
Pears  are  difficult  to  secure  in  anything 
like  wholesale  quantity.  Apple  market 
is  moderately  firm  for  choice  to  fancy, 
these  beinj-  in  light  supply.  The  steamer 
Umatilla,  sailing  Monday  for  British 
Columbia,  carried  24,100  lbs.  assorted 
dried  fruits. 

EVAPORATED  OH  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4  @  4yt 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fl>  boxes.  5^4®  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @uyt 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     fl>          7H@  $u 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @io 

Figs,  10-B>  box,  1-B>  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  8  @  8>4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy  . .  9  @10^ 

Pears,  standard,  $  ft   Wi®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @io>4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5!4@  654 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (S)  %y2 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6H@  1V% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  l^ffll^c;  40-50s,  4@4wc; 
50-60S,  2'/j@2J£c;    60-70S,    2&.2\ic;   70-80S,  lVfaUc  ; 
80-90S,  lK@l&c;  90-lOOs,  l@\Ho;  small,  %@lo. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   314®  414 

Apples,  quartered   3W@  4V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2'/* 

Figs,  Black    2^®  4 

Kalslns. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  for  this 
time  of  year  and  at  generally  unchanged 
values.  Offerings  are  mostly  of  common 
and  medium  qualities.  Stocks  of  4-crown 
Muscatels  are  likely  to  meet  with  an  early 
clean-up. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-tb  box  . .     85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-lh  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-fb  box    @l  30 

Dehesas,  20-th  box    @1  85 

Imperials,  20-fb  box   2  25   (S2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3H(w3y,c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3^@,4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  \\(&  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   — @4Hc 

Seedless  Sultanas   —@3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  ..  .  .5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded    i%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  Au@4\c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5J4@8  c 

Citrus  Fruit*. 

There  are  fairly  liberal  receipts  of 
Oranges  and  a  tolerably  good  demand, 
largely  for  the  cheaper  grades.  While 
there  are  prospects  of  a  better  market, 
owing  to  the  freeze  in  Florida,  there  is  no 
quotable  improvement  at  present  in 
prices.  Lemons  were  in  ample  supply  for 
the  limited  demand;  asking  figures  were 
without  change.  Limes  were  held  as 
previously  quoted. 

Oranges,  Navels,  T»  box   1  25 

Oranges,  Blood,  "(>  box   85 

Oi  angts.  Seedlings.  $  box   85 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  85 
Oranges,  Japanese  Mandarins,  f.  box.  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  f.  box  2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice.,  r  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  50 


@2  00 
(9>1  15 
@1  10 
@1  15 
@1  00 
@2  75 
@2  25 
@1  75 
@2  00 
<&)5  00 


Nuts. 


Stocks  of  Almonds  are  light  and  mar- 
ket is  firm  for  choice,  although  imme- 
diate demand  is  not  brisk.  Walnuts  offer- 
ing are  mostly  common  quality  and  for 
these  the  market  lacks  firmness. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  f,  ft   7  @  9 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  <gil6 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime    6   @  7 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12H@13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell   II  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @1G 

Wlue. 

The  wholesale  market  is  quiet.  Choice 
dry  wines  of  last  vintage  are  in  rather 
light  stock  in  first  hands  and  are  being 
as  a  rule  firmly  held.  Good  to  choice  are 
quoted  14@17c.  per  gallon,  with  higher 
figures  asked  in  some  instances.  It  would 
have  to  be  an  exceptionally  desirable  lot, 
however,  on  which  an  advance  on  quota- 
tions could  be  realized  at  present.  Taxes 
will  soon  attach,  and  this  will  tend  to 
deter  buyers  from  operating  the  current 
month  for  immediate  delivery.  Sweet 
wines  of  1904  are  quoted  at  2oc.  per  gal- 
lon, winery  delivery.  Receipts  of  wine  at 
San  Francisco  last  week  were  389,150  gal- 
lons and  for  preceding  week  were  358,525 
gallons.  The  steamer  Peru,  sailing  Sat- 
urday last,  carried  75,771  gallons  and  70 
cases,  including  71,062  gallons  and  1  case 
for  New  York. 


AGENTS! 

ELGIN  SELF-ACTING  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
Also  our  Scientific  (1905)  Dishwasher 

FR  E  E,  CONDITIONALLY. 
Thousands  in  use.   Separates  cream  in  sixty  min- 
utes with  or  without  water  dilution.  ELOIN 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  1106  E.  18th  Street. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  fo:-  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sks   60,164 

Wheat,  ctls   40,558 

Barley,  ctls   37,820 

Oats,  ctls   12,815 

Corn,  ctls   5,248 

Rye,  ctls   424 

Beans,  sks   11,548 

Potatoes,  sks   36,516 

Onions,  sks  .*.  2,662 

Hay,  tons   3,547 

Wool,  bales   253 

Hops,  bales   623 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


2,852,850 
2,055.822 
2,509,775 
660,130 
131,158 
38,876 
456,157 
833,382 
89,960 
117,651 
40,120 
34,769 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,488,645 
1,567.913 
4,558,463 
703,256 
99,602 
37,783 
555,856 
847,863 
107,214 
116,713 
34,986 
28,043 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  a  sk   38,184 

Wheat,  ctls   461 

Barley,  ctls   9,368 

Oats,  ctls   296 

Corn,  ctls   1,099 

Beans,  sks   241 

Hay,  bales   3,348 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   690 

Honey,  cases   3 

Potatoes,  pkgs   3,230 


Since 
July  1,1904 


2,061, 
736, 
1,57s 


48,544 
66,838 
89,855 
130,921 


274, 
1, 
65, 


Same  time 
last  year. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


!,3fr> 
725 
1,589 
15 
11 
29 
103 
,848 
503 
3 
66 


Raising  Barley  Crop. 

Miss  Martha  Marquardt,  the  19-year- 
old  daughter  of  Hans  Marquardt,  was 
afflicted  last  week  with  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  tonsilitis.  The  condition 
of  her  throat  finally  became  so  grave 
it  was  decided  to  call  in  a  doctor.  The 
physician  made  an  examination  and 
was  surprised  to  see  growing  in  the 
back  of  Miss  Marquardt's  throat  a  pale 
little  shoot  about  \  of  an  inch  in  length, 


t 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
3Z2B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges- 


O.E.Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.  0.  Box  2497.  |  E.  R.  Allison.  Sec. 

^  D.  E.ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St..  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.    Write  us  for  information. 


curled  back  upon  itself.  Dr.  Heme 
inserted  forceps  and  without  difficulty 
dislodged  from  a  pocket  in  the  tonsils  a 
small  barley  seed  which  had  lodged  in 
the  throat  and  germinated  there.  Miss 
Marquardt  immediately  felt  relief  and 
her  tonsilitis  disappeared.  Miss  Mar- 
quardt is  a  popular  society  girl  of  San 
Diego. — Riverside  Enterprise. 


How  a  Spider  Thinks. 


If  you  anchor  a  pole  in  a  body  of 
water,  leaving  the  pole  above  the  sur- 
face, and  put  a  spider  upon  it,  he  will 
exhibit  a  marvelous  intelligence  by  his 
plans  to  escape.  At  first  he  will  spin 
a  web  several  inches  long  and  hang  to 
one  end  while  he  allows  the  other  to 
float  off  in  the  wind,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  strike  some  object.  Of  course,  the 
plan  proves  a  failure.  He  waits  until 
the  wind  shifts,  perhaps,  and  then 
sends  another  silken  bridge  floating  off 
in  another  direction.  Another  failure 
is  followed  by  several  other  similar  at- 
tempts, until  all  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass have  been  tried.  But  neither  the 
resources  nor  the  reasoning  power  of 
the  spider  are  exhausted.  He  climbs 
to  the  top  of  the  pole  and  energetically 
goes  to  work  to  construct  a  silken  bal- 
loon. He  has  no  hot  air  with  which  to 
inflate  it,  but  he  has  the  power  to  make 
it  buoyant.  When  he  gets  his  balloon 
finished  he  does  not  go  off  upon  the 
mere  supposition  that  it  will  carry  him, 
as  men  often  do,  but  he  fastens  it  to  a 
guy  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  he  at- 
taches to  the  island  pole  upon  which  he 
is  a  prisoner.  He  then  gets  into  the 
aerial  vehicle,  while  it  is  made  fast,  and 
tests  it  to  see  whether  its  dimensions 
are  capable  of  bearing  him  away.  He 
sometimes  finds  that  he  has  made  it  too 
small,  in  which  case  he  hauls  it  down, 
takes  it  all  apart  and  constructs  it  on 
a  larger  and  better  plan.  A  spider 
has  been  seen  to  make  three  different 
balloons  before  he  became  satisfied  with 
his  experiment.  Then  he  will  get  in, 
snap  his  guy  rope  and  sail  away  to  land 
as  gracefully  and  as  supremely  inde- 
pendent of  his  surroundings  as  could 
well  be  imagined. — Frank  H.  Sweet,  in 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 


THE  BEST  BEEHIVE  < 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


We  make  them.  J*  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundriei  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stodc  no  knots). ^  Nev<r  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  «^*  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
anl  style  rf  Beehive  iJ*  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepers'  Supp1ies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT.  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IN/\XIOiN/\L  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADK  KHOM  CALIFORNIA  BJUDWOOC  OB 

PtTGET   SOUND  YKI.LOW  Kill. 

301  MARKEt  ST. 


Wood  Pipe 


SBLEOTB] 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  &  MATEO  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

PUQET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLYMPIA,  WASH. 
A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPB.  "  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Weston   Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

GRAPE,  Peach,  Berryj  and  nil  kinds  of  Shipping  BASKETS. 
VENEER  BARRELS  and  other  packages  for  DRIED  FRUITS, 
COFFEES,  SPICES,  ETC. 
Cor.    Third    and    Berry    Stm.,     San  Francisco. 


CKina, 

though  supposed 
to  be  out  of  the  line 
progress,  is  a  great 
user  of  P  &  B  goods. 

The  shipments  to  her  various  ports  of 
ehtry  are  very  large,  and  the  reports 
invariably  show  satisfaction.  The 
Paints,  Roorings  and  Building  Papers 
sell  equally  well.     Information  free. 

The,  Parcffine  Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Loi  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Dearer 


Gets  ALL.  the  Cream. 
I  Complete  separation  In  tiO  to  90 
I  minutes  is  made  by  circulation  of 
I  cold  water  thro  patented  Center 
I  Column  and  Outside. Jacket.  Sim- 
ple. Practical.  Water  and  milk 
do  not  mix.   "Equals  a  $150  ma- 
|  chine."    60,000  Farmers  use  it. 
WE  GIVE  A  BINDING  GUARANTEE 
We  refund  your  money  If  not  sat- 
isfied.   The  best  Investment  on 
the  farm.   Write  today  for  full 
particulars  and  testimonials. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  00. 
352  Grand  River  Ave.    Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LAROBST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  tho  opportunity  to  en- 
First  :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  white  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Hcien- 
tific  Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glv« 
opinions  as  to  Infringements,  <  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quid* 
sent  free  on  application. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


February  4,  1905. 


A  Boon  to 
Farmers'  Wives 


Why  not  save  half  the  standing— 
lifting— washing?  Make  your  dairy 
work  twice  as  easy— twice  as  prolit- 
able.  Our  friends  call  the  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  the  "Easy  Way." 
Try  It     Catalog  J- 131  describes  it. 

The  Sharpies  Co  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  III.  West  Chaster.  Pa. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editoh: — Tulare  Grange  was 
largely  attended  at  its  regular  meet- 
ing January  21st,  with  Worthy  Master 
Emmett  Barber  in  the  chair.  The 
Worthy  Lecturer,  Bro.  John  Tuohy, 
will  be  absent  for  several  months.  He 
and  wife  are  making  a  trip  through 
parts  of  Europe. 

Bro.  Thos.  Jacob  reported  that  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  was  selected  by 
the  State  G  range  executive  committee 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  Grange, 
which  was  satisfactory  to  our  Grange, 
and'it  is  hoped  that  the  members  of  the 
Order  in  different  parts  of  California 
will  contribute  good,  wholesome,  com- 
mon-sense, up-to-date,  practical  arti- 
cles for  its  readers. 

Tulare  Grange  believes  that  this 
State  should  have  an  agricultural  col- 
lege and  farm  combined,  but  not  to  be 
at  Berkeley. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  go 
before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
endeavor  to  have  that  body  raise  the 
bounty  on  squirrel  tails  from  2  cents 
to  3  cents.  It  desired  that  joining 
counties  have  the  same  law;  if  so,  it 
will  in  a  great  measure  lessen  fraud 
and  encourage  many  to  exercise  more 
earnestness  and  action  in  endeavoring 
to  destroy  the  squirrels. 

The  question  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  members  of  any 
Grange,  and  opens  up  a  broad  field  for 
investigation  and  discussion  as  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived,  is  the  im- 
provement of  highways.  Through 
national  aid  this  would  perhaps  confer 
benefit  upon  a  larger  number  of 
people  than  any  other  legislative  sub- 
ject now  before  our  State  and  national 
law  makers,  for  all  the  people  travel 
the  roads  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  establishment  of  a  parcels  post 
upon  similar  lines  on  which  the  system 
is  established  in  foreign  countries 
would  enable  the  postal  service  to  ren- 
der much  aid  to  rural  people  at  small 
expense  without  increasing  the  net 
cost  of  the  service  to  the  Government. 
This  would  be  an  advantage  to  a  vast 
number  of  people. 

The  extension  of  foreign  markets  for 
farm  products  would  relieve  the  over- 
stocked domestic  markets  and  thereby 
increase  the  demand  for  such  farm 
products  as  were  produced  upon  the 
farms  of  the  country.  Many  other 
thoughts  will  suggest  themselves  in 
connection  with  the  various  phases  of 
the  subject  and  a  consideration  of  them 
in  detail  will  aid  in  determining  which 


legislation  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  people  in  any  locality,  with  an 
active  discussion  of  these  various  legis- 
lative propositions,  and  impress  the 
members  with  the  necessity  of  more 
work  and  greater  activity  in  their 
various  capacities.  E.  C.  S. 

Tulare. 

Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt  Wash. 

For  Winter  Use  Upon  Deciduous 
Trees  for  Pernicious  Scale,  Curl 
Leaf,  Peach  Moth,  Etc. — The  follow- 
ing formula  if  properly  prepared  and 
used  will  prove  an  effective  solution  : 
Unslacked  lime,  40  pounds;  sulphur,  20 
pounds;  stock  salt,  15  pounds;  water 
to  make  60  pounds. 

Directions. — Place  10  pounds  of  lime 
and  20  pounds  of  sulphur  in  a  boiler 
with  20  gallons  of  water  and  boil  over  a 
brisk  fire  for  not  less  than  one  and  a 
half  hour,  or  until  the  sulphur  is  thor- 
oughly dissolved.  When  this  takes 
place,  the  mixture  will  be  of  an  amber 
color.  Next,  place  in  a  cask  30  pounds 
of  unslacked  lime,  pouring  over  it  hot 
water  to  thoroughly  slack  it;  and  while 
it  is  boiling  add  the  15  pounds  of  salt. 
When  this  is  dissolved,  add  to  the  lime 
and  sulphur  in  the  boiler  and  cook  for 
half  an  hour  longer,  when  the  necessary 
hot  water  to  make  the  60  gallons  should 
be  added. 

Follow  the  above  directions  carefully, 
particularly  the  boiling,  if  you  desire 
success.  Use  this  remedy  as  late  in 
the  season  as  possible.  The  best  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  by  spraying  just 
before  the  peach  trees  burst  into  full 
bloom.  On  cloudy,  moist  days  blossoms 
will  not  be  injured  by  this  wash,  but  in 
dry  weather,  with  north  wind,  blooms 
will  be  damaged  if  full  strength  is  used. 

T.  B.  Hull,  R.  C.  Kells,  H.  P.  Stabler, 
Horticultural  Commissioners,  Sutter 
county,  Yuba  City. 


The  St.  Louis  Trade  in  Range  Mules. 

Practically  the  first  experiment  with 
the  range  mule  business  was  in  one  of 
the  July  sales  in  1902,  when  a  pretty 
fair  bunch  of  14A-hand  animals  sold  at 
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ALLEN'S 
LUNG 
BALSAM 

positively  cures  deep-seated 
COUGHS. 
COLDS. 
CROUP. 

Small  Bottle  for  a  Simple  Cold 
Medium  Bottle  for  a  Heavy  Cold 
Large  Bottle  for  a  Deep-seated  Cough 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  ^ 


Jack's  Lightning  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 


Now's  the  time  to  look  ufter  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orehardists,  Vineyard- 
ists.  Attention !  For  particulars  write 

BACON  &  JACK, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,         LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 


EarLabels 

lor  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
But  on  the  market.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  Stockoei't 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH*  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicajo. 


$52.  It  was  considered  a  good  price 
then,  but  subsequent  sales  have  been 
made  at  decidedly  higher  figures.  One 
bunch  was  sold  September,  1903,  at 
$fi8,  which  did  not  average  any  bigger, 
though  perhaps  were  a  shade  better. 
But  the  most  pronounced  results  on 
mules  were  obtained  during  the  year 
just  closed,  when  in  the  first  July  sale  a 
load  averaging  15  hands  sold  at  $<2, 
and  later  on  in  August  a  load  of  15.2- 
hand  mules  sold  at  $110.  Another  lot 
of  122  head  were  sold  on  October  25. 
The  top  load  brought  $76.50,  and  the 
cheapest  load  $50,  while  the  total  aver- 
age for  all  was  over  $64.  The  most 
notable  sale  of  the  year  and  of  the  en- 
tire business  transpired  at  the  last  sale 
held  in  November.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-one  head  from  Montana  were  sold 
for  a  total  of  $12,143,  or  an  average  of 
$75.42.    The  top  load  brought  $116  and 


were  about  15.3  hands,  but  thin;  the 
lowest  load  were  thirty- eight  yearlings 
at  $33.  Another  consignment  from 
Oregon,  embracing  258  head,  sold  for  a 
total  of  $17,235,  or  an  average  of  $66.80, 
and  the  top  load  brought  $97.50. 


•  i I  Satisfaction 


Spring  Green.  Wis  ,  July  II.  1804, 
Dr.  H.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburtr  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  few  books  for  dis- 
tribution amontr  my  customers.  I  sell  more  of 
Keudall'8  Spavin  Cure  and  Hlister  every  year,  and 
what  is  more  it  (rives  good  satisfaction. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity,  I 
beg  to  remain  Very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  W.  HARE,  Pharmacist. 


If  your  face  burns  and  itches,  after  shaving,  stoo 
using  cheap  soap  and  try  real  shavin  soap,  made 
especially  for  that  purpose.  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.. 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  have  been  making  shaving 
soap  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Send 
for  a  free  trial  sample,  as  per  their  offer  in  another 
column,  and  you  will  reap  the  benefit  all  your  life, 
and  your  wife  will  have  a  better  natured  husband. 


WMtti 


Hartford  City,  Ind.  Dec.,  18.*03.  1 
Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  Co. 

Oentlemen-I  am  thankful  for 
your  promptness  in  sending  me 
the  "Treatise  on  the  11- rse  ami 
his  Diseases.'*  I  have  used  your 
Spavin  Cure  for  a  good  many 
years  on  horses  and  mules,  also 
on  myself  and  family  with  best  re- 
sults.        TIMOTHY  RLIDY. 


>SPAV/N 
CURE 


Townsend  Center. 

Dec  y,  lyos. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Gentlemen — Having  your  rem- 
edies in  my  stable  for  over  X  years 
I  would  say  that  I  rind  nune equal 
them  in  curing  lameness  and 
bruises.  Please  send  me  one  of 
your  "Treatise  on  the  Hf>rse  and 
bis  Diseases. 1 ' A L BE K I  KOCH. 


Is  Known  the  World  Over 

as  being  the  oldest  and  only  really  reliable  cure  for  Spavins,  Ringbone,  Splints,  Curbs 

and  nil  other  forms  of  Lameness.  It  has  met  with  the  unqualified  endorsement  ot 
horsemen  everywhere,  in  all  localities  and  under  all  conditions.  It  neverfails,  but  cures 
quickly  and  permanently. 

In  addition  to  being  the  best  stable  remedy  known,  it  is  unequalled  as  a  liniment  for 
household  and  family  use.  Sold  generally  by  all  druggists.  Price  SI ;  six  bottles  for  85. 
We  send  valuable  book,  "A  Treatise  on  toe  tiorse,"  profusely  illustrated,  free  upon  request. 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


UBILEE  INCUBATORS 

Itfe  Jubilees  are  the  business  incubators 
/or  business  pou/frymen;  used  by  big 
business  plants;  made  in  business 
sizes;  and  guaranteed  to  give 
business  results 

60  999s  lo  Soo  099s  it  captcily,  i/JS.OQ  , 
to  '50. 00  in  price  Hoi-  water- pipe  principle: 


 1  poultry 

We  wholesale  and  re  it a// pou/tryaupp/tes  TP 
special  tSup/o/yC&faloffueisnetessary  yours  for  hie  aiding 


JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO.-5I7  32^  b\  Oakland.  Cal. 


POWDERED  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

BEST  GRADES  FOR  TREE  WASH  AND  PRUNE  DIP. 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  ANY  QUANTITIES. 
Agents:    F\    W.    BRAUIN    CO.,        (C  Dept.) 
18-20  SPEAR  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Complete  Fertilizers, 

Bone  Meal,  Etc. 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

\V%  High  Grade,  tl4  per  ton. 

California  Fertilizer  Works 

634  Clay  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  fc> y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGELES. 
Writs  for  Pamphlet*  and  Pricea. 


fHPAD  DATP4  California.  Washington, 
wl  ICrvr  t\r\  i  L-,J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G         Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
O  866  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

O  IM  West  6th  St..  Lo*  Angeles. 


HENRY    B.  LISTttK, 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor.  Mills  Building, 
San  Franclsoo.   Telephone  Bush  S4B 


Doming  Knapsack  Sprayer 

leads  everything  oflts  kind.  6  gal.  cop- 
per tank,  brass  pump,  bronze  ball 
valves,  mechanical  agitator.  Easily 
carried.  Pumprlfhtorletthand.  Knap, 
sack  and  Bucket  Sprayer  combine-!, 
v.  i  mak*  30  ttrUa  tprtjm.  "Writ*  for 

THE  DEMINO  CO.,  Salem,  O. 
Haulm  *  H  Watt's  AfU  ,  Chlwfo, 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

"horses  and  cattleT 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183P89,  Rl  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.    John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTKINS— Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,.  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  DIM  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  $2.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego, Cal. 

WM,  NILES  »  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTKK 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERK  SHIRE  S—  Pri  ze  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS*  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

pjsat  Poultry  Supplies 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— It's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  83.00  and  85.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 

CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ot  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.  Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F.  H.  FISHER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 


Oakwoods  Stock  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  *S-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


EGG   FILLERS  FROM  THE  EAST. 


II  IS  NO  LONGER 
Necessary  to  Order 

THE  "  CALIFORNIA "  HANDIiADOOUBLE  LOCKED  EGG  FILLERS 

Have  been  pronounced  by  poultrymen  and  shippers  who  have  used  them  as  superior  and  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other  offered  in  this  market. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Price  List  of  the  Regular  and  Special  White  Fillers. 

CALIFORNIA  PAPER  BOX  CO..  Sole  Manufacturers, 

3177  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


-  Blacklegine^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co  mmtiSL 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

, ■  ■— — ffinhi'Fn ct< pppn  n~>~  a— 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO..  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


PREVENTED 
AND  CURED. 


HOG  CHOLERA,  SWINE  PLAGUE, 

SINODDY'S  Hog  Cholera  S^eclflo, 

Manufactured  Only  at  McKenzie,  Tennessee,  by  THE  SNODDY  MEDICINE  COMPANY, 

The  same  old  company,  at  the  same  old  stand,  furnishing  the  same  OLD  RELIABLE  REMEDY 
 Price!   %-lky    box,    SO    cts;   1  Va  - 1 1>    box   for  $I.OO   


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
far,  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORETTA  D.,  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  83rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting;  two 
settings  $2.5(1;  $6  00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


CYPHERS 

INCUBATORS 


are  guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and 
healthier  chicks  than  any  other  01 
your  money  back.    Used  and  en- 
dorsed by  42  Government  Experi- 
ment Stations.  Complete  catalog  and 
1  poultry  Guide,  212  pa^es  (Kxll)free 
If  you  send  the  address  of two  neigh- 
bors who  keep  good  poultry  and  name 
s  paper.   Address  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Boston.  Chicago.  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  r  rancltco 


J  STRICTLY 
"^AUTOMATIC 
.THROUGHOUT 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  $  hatch  if  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reo'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31,  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

Several  nice  ones;  also  one  nice  Pacing  Stallion. 
Address  W.  R.  MADDEN,  Dixon,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county.  Cal. 

PERCHERON  STALLION 

FOR  SALE. 

Rex,  ree.  No.  2979,1,  four  years,  dark  iron  grey; 
will  weigh  1800  or  more  when  matured.  Price  $500. 
Address 

li.  T.  LIL1ENCRANTZ, 

APTOS,  SANTA  CRUZ  CO.,  CAL. 

FOR  SALE. 

FIVE  HEAD  FINE  ROAN  BULLS  FROM  FIRST 
PREMIUM  AND  SWEEPSTAKES  DAIRY 
DURHAM  COWS. 

Princess  Duke  at  Head  of  Herd.  Best  Dual  Pur- 
pose Cattle  in  the  World.  From  ten  to  eighteen 
months  old.       JAS.  W.  McCORD,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Phone  Red  123. 


8 r^.SO  For 
200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 


egg.  Write  fur  catalog  to-day 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Ouincy,  III 


SI'S  BUILD  IT  YOURSELF 

We  tell  you  how  to  do  it,  show  views  ot 
•nachines  built  at  home  and  many  letters  frorr 
satisfied   customers   in    our  new  book 
How  to  Make  and  Save  Money  with 
Incubators    an  d  Brooders." 
Full  of  good  things.  Invalua- 
ble  to  the  beginner.  Too  save 
^JEs  half  the  cost  of  your  Im.ubator. 

J     None  hatch  better.  GettheBook 
9      and  know  for  yourself.  It's  free 
CHANNON,  SNOW  &  CO.  Dept.  176  Qulncy,  HI 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  H.  w  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.    /VI  ECHAJVl, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sh«<>p. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.with- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  8AMA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 

Mr.  Pierce  and  the  Lenoir. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  so  far  succeeded  in  its 
experiments  for  the  control  of  the  Cali- 
fornia vine  disease  that  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  place  the  facts  before  the 
public  at  an  earlier  date  than  would  be 
practicable  through  official  channels. 

Experiments  with  grafting  stock 
have  been  in  progress  in  the  center  of 
a  badly  affected  district  for  over  eight 
years.  These  experiments  have  in- 
cluded the  grafting  of  some  400  acres 
of  vines,  the  enterprise  being  conducted 
by  leading  viticulturists  of  California. 
The  facts  learned  are  in  effect  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Lenoir  vine,  when  growing 
upon  its  own  roots,  is  practically  re- 
sistant to  the  named  disease,  having 
been  known  to  thrive  and  bear  heavily 
for  fifteen  years  in  the  midst  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  dead  and  dying  vine- 
yards. 

2.  The  Lenoir  vine,  as  a  top  graft, 
has  been  known  to  save  tender  Muscat 
roots  for  several  years  after  all  Muscats 
upon  their  own  roots  had  been  killed  by 
the  disease  throughout  the  surrounding 
region. 

3.  The  Lenoir  vine,  as  a  root  upon 
which  to  graft  varieties  of  grapes  very 
subject  to  this  disease,  and  which  are 
fully  exposed  to  its  action,  has  saved 
tens  of  thousands  of  such  tender  tops  in 
a  vigorous  and  normal  condition  for 
nearly  or  quite  five  years,  or  to  the 
present  date  in  the  midst  of  dying  vine- 
yards, and  hundreds  of  acres  of  younger 
vines  on  the  same  root  are  perfectly 
thrifty  and  normal  under  like  condi- 
tions. 

4.  New  varieties  of  grapes  which 
have  received  Lenoir  blood  through 
hybridizing  have  shown  resistance  to 
the  same  disease. 

In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  writer  sees  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  vine 
disease  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  with 
the  California  vine  disease. 

These  views  are  given  so  any  ad- 
vantages that  may  arise  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  hardiness  of  the 
Lenoir  vine  may  be  realized  by  the 
growers  of  that  viticultural  district. 
The  fact  that  phylloxera  also  exists  in 
many  regions  should,  however,  always 
be  taken  under  consideration. 

Newton  B.  Pierce, 
Pathologist  in  charge,  Santa  Ana  Sta- 
tion.   

The  Forest  Reserves. 


The  bill  passed  by  the  House  last 
December,  for  the  transfer  of  forest 
reserves  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, made  its  appearance  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  other  day  in  an  entirely  new 
form.  Senator  Kittredge,  from  the 
Committee  on  Forest  Reservations  and 
the  Protection  of  Game,  reported  the 
House  bill  with  amendment,  which 
amounted  to  a  substitute  to  all  that 
part  of  the  House  bill  after  the  enact- 
ing clause.  The  effect  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, is  the  same,  and  if  it  passes — as 
it  probably  will — it  will  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  supervision  over  all 
public  forest  reservations. 


Boston.  July  18,  1883. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Dear  Sir.— I  used  jour  Klixiron 
two  horses  for  curbs,  and  in  ten  days  they  were  as 
free  from  the  disease  as  on  the  day  they  were 
foaled.  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  as  a  sure 
cure  for  curbs.  JOHN  F.  WINCH. 

IHII  and  13G  Federal  St. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Sprints  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.S0  TO  »16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  flret  class.  Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

F.  E.  R0HIE,  Mgr..  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


A  low  wagon 

at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
t lie  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
I O  a  d  u  n  y  - 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 

Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  anv  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered epokes.    Any  t>ize  wanted,  any 
width  ot  tire.   Hubs  to  lit  any  axle. 
For  raialoK"<*  and  prices,  write  lo 
Empire  Mfg.  Co..  Box  94  HQuincy.lll. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


GUM  TREES 

In  Variety. 

TRANSPLANTED   IN  BOXES. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES, 
stating  quantity  wanted. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATT0N.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co 

I)S\CE3C  Two-year-old  Held  grown,  consisting 
■VvoEo.    of  more  than  300  choice  varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Collection  of 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphne,  and 
other  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

Cypress,  FMnes,  Gum  Trees, 

IN  BOXES,  TRANSPLANTED. 
Send  for  Catalogue 


F 


HARDY  VINES  from  the 


INSURE  VINEYARD  SUCCESS. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 

Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless 
Rooted  Vines  that  Grow. 
Also  the  MUIR  PEACH  TREE. 

All  varieties  of  Trees  and  Vines  on  hand. 
Send  for  prices  to 

FOWLER  NURSERY  CO., 
Fred  Nelson,  Prop.  FOWLER,  CAL. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MERCED  NURSERY 

(Fstablisbed  1888.) 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Surplus  of  Muir  Peach  Trees  and 
Rooted  Grape  Vines. 

Cuttings  made  from  best  vineyards  In  Fresno 
county— in  any  quantity.  Contracts  made  now  for 
vines  grafted  on  Resistant  Roots  for  1S06  delivery. 

SnPPifll  Extra  Fine  Seed  Bed  California  Fan  Palms. 
^bldl.  For  Sale-Anj  Quantity. 


W.  T.  KIRKMAN  &  SON, 

/V1ERCED.  CAL. 

GRAFTED 
WALNUTS: 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COMK    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYI&G. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  A  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


Placer  Nurseries, 

CLEAN, 
THRIFTY,  j. 
Well  =  Rooted 


TREES. 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO., 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


WASHINGTON  NAVEL  TREES. 


TRUE  TO  NAME. 


A.  DODD, 


Shorb,  California. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannlcg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON. 

When  you  order  Koeding  true  trees  you  can 
have  every  contidence  that  ynur  favorite  vari- 
ety will  turn  out.to  be  what  you  bouvht.  Every 
tree  true  to  name.  Every  variety  that  orchard- 
ists  want.    Immense  stock  and  low  prices. 

Our  assortment  is  probably  the  most  complete 
In  the  State.  Stock  Is  groan  In  the  famous 
Thermal  Belt,  near  Exeter.  Tulare  County".  If 
you  want  Orange.  Lemon.  Pomelo,  Lime  or 
Citron  be  sure  to  write  us  fur  prices. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

We  have  a  million  resistant  vines,  including 
Rupenttis  St.  George,  Riparia  Gloire  de  Mont- 
pellier,  Riparia  Kupestris  3:fU9,  XW.  and  1UI-H. 
Also  twent*  other  standard  varieties  recom- 
mended by  the  leading  viticulturists  in  France, 
as  stocks 

We  have  200,000  grafted  vines  of  the  leading 
standard  wine,  raisin  and  table  varieties  on 
their  own  roots  and  grafted  on  phyl'oxera  re- 
sistant roots. 

We  will  take  orders  to  graft  to  order  for  de- 
livery season  of  1906  and  1907  in  quantities  of 
1.000  to  50,1100. 

Calimyrna  Fig. 

THE  GENUINE  SMYRNA  FIG  OF  COMMERCE 

Be  sure  that 
this  seal  is  on 
your  Calimyrna 
Kig  Trees;  w  ith- 
out  it  you  can 
not  be  sure  that 
the  trees  are 
genuine.  The 
Calimyrna  Is 
the  genuine 
Smyrna  tic  of 
commeice,  and  is  the  only  tig  that  is  suitable 
for  commercial  purposes.  We  protect  it  by  the 
name  and  seal  shown  here.  This  Hg  has  proven 
a  grand  success  in  California,  and  the  crop  is 
always  saleable  at  a  good  pric  We  have  the 
only  bearing  orchard  of  this  variety  of  fig  In 
the  United  States. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Every  variety  of  deciduous  fruit  trees,  in- 
cluding the  most  wanted  kind  of  peaches,  apri- 
cots, etc.  Our  big  catalogue  tells  all  about 
them. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

Umbrella  Trees,  Poplars,  and  the  famous 
Or'ental  Plane  Tree  of  Europe.  Palms.  Roses. 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  everything  else  for  the 
garden  or  orchard,  in  large  quantities. 


Catalogue 


We  will  mail  our 
large,  profus-ly  1 1- 
lustrated  nur-ery 
caa  ogue.r  nglish 
or  Spanish,  to  any 
address  upon  re- 
ceipt of  5  ce'.ts 
postage. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  g 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING.  Pres  &  Mgr 
P.  O.  Box  16.  FRESNO,  CAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  °  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  Llstl 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Orange  Tree  Planting 


M  Placer  County  Improved  \\  ashington  Navels,  four 
I   years  old,  two  years  from  bud.   Warranted  best. 

■  1st  Prizes  from  all  Exhibitions,   Largest  navel 

■  orange  aurserles  Id  the  state.  Reduced  prices  for 
I  looo  tree  orders.  Send  for  printed  information. 
^J.  Parker  Whitney,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co., Cah 


Veurvary  4,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc 


FRUIT  TREES  and 
ORNAHENTAL  PLANTS. 

C  L' L'T^C  ♦  Australian  Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa, 
Onilil        ♦         Vegetable  and  Flower. 

(Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co.) 
THOS.  MEHEEIN,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
552  Battery  St.   (P.  O.  Box  2059)   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY. 

THOS.  S.  DCANE,  Prop. 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ALL 
THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OP 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  Etc. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Prices  on  Application. 

TREES! 

80,000  APPLE  TREE'i  in  43  Varieties;  »6 
per  100;  S55  per  1000  3l4  to  5  ft.  Extra  well 
rooted  Clean.  Grafted  on  whole  roots  and  free 
from  all  pests.  Also  an  extra  fine  stock  of  Peaches, 
Prunes,  Pears  and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Write  for  price  list.       A.  P.  SCHEIDECKER, 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Orange  and  Leu  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 
CARNATION  Plants. 

The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Philippi  Bros.,  Props 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY 

 A  FINE  STOCK  OF  

Loganberry,  Mammoth  and  Himalaya 

Giant  Blackberry  Tips. 
Also,  Apple  Trees  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 

Write  for  Price  List  to 
R.  P.  EACHUS,        LAKE  PORT ,  CAL. 


Analy  Nurseries 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor, 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 


are  known  by  what  they  have 
prown.   For  half  a  century  they 
have  been  the  standard— haven't 
failed  once  to  produce  bigger,  bet- 
ter crops  than  any  others.  Sold 
by  all  dealers.    1905  Seed  An- 
nual free  to  all  applicants. 

D.  M .  FERRY  Sl  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Established  1876. 


d 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 


Fruit  T 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

SPECIALTY  - 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 

SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


100,000 

Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  if  ordered  in  the  next  HO  days. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  be  first  class.  Write 
for  prices.   P.  P.  BALDOSSF.R,  Covina,  Cal, 


TREES 


FVuit  and 
Ornamental 
Deciduous  and 
Evergreen. 


We  have  the  largest  stock  and  assortment  on  the 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


COMPLETE   STOCK  OF  EVERYTHING 

For  Commercial  Orchards  and  Home  Beautifying. 


SEND  FOR  1904-1905  CATALOGUE. 


California  Nursery  Co., 


NILE©, 
CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1889.  320  ACRES. 

We  have  been  pleasing  our  Customers  for  16  Years.  . 

Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines. 

We  Grow  and  Have  for  Sale  all  Commercial  Varieties  in  Quantities. 

If  You  Are  Looking  for  THRIFTY,  WELL-GROWN  STOCK  Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying.    We  Will  Save  You  Money  on  Your  Purchases. 
CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE  Address 

The  Fresno  Nurseries, 

F\   H.  WILSON,  Prop. 

Fresno,  California. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

FRENCH  PRUNES, 

BARTLETT  PEARS, 

MUIR    F»E/\CH  ES 

IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

BESIDES  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  ANO  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


TREES. 


APPLE.  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULB5 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETE!,' 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Dryln 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Better  Fruits-Better  Profits 

Better  peaches,  apples,  pears  and 
berries  are  produced  when  Potash 
is  liberally  applied  to  the  soil.  To 
insure  a  full  crop,  of  choicest  quality, 
use  a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  lo  per  cent,  actual 

Potash 

Send  for  our  practical  books  of  information  ; 
^  they  arc  not  advertising  pamphlets,  booming 
special  fertilizers,  but  are  authoritative  ! 
treatises.  Sent  freefortheasking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
h  93  Nassau  St. 

New  York, 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL.  . 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

kv     ORANGEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  tliocrop,  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  line 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  Dl MAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


PLANT  THE 

Lob  Ingir 

SMYRNA  FIG. 

This  is  (he  best  type  for  drying  purposes. 
We  sell  good  3-5  ft.  trees  at  $15  per  100. 
Caprig  Fig  trees  at  same  price. 


CORNING,  CAL. 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 


BO 
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Oliver's  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Gangs 


Are  Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft,  and  Easy  to  Handle.    Made  of  the 
Best  Material  and  First  Class  in  every  respect  and  sold  at  a 

Very  Reasonable  Price. 

We  Supply  Perfect  Fitting  Duplicate  Pans. 

Avoid  imitations  claiming  to  be  just  as  good — they  are  not. 
Take  none  but  the  genuine,  made  only  by  the  Oliver 
Chilled  PlOW  lA/orks  and  sold  only  by  our 
authorized  agents. 


II 


13  &  15  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


U.S. 


U.S. 


MONARCH 
FENCES 

Of  greatest  weight  and  strength,  Spring  Steel  Wire,  double  galvanize  1 
guarantees  protect  ion  to  crops  or  stock.  Neatest  appearance  —  Longes 
I^ife— Cheapest.    The  only  reliable  and  satisfactory  fence  made— is  Uv 

U.  S.  FENCE. 


The  only  successful  wire  fence  manufactured  In  the  West.  Strictly  a 
California  enterprise.  Sold  to  FENCE  USERS  ONLY.  Prom  factory  to 
[arm— cuts  out  dealer's  profits.  We  sell  strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  fence. 

Write  to  us  at  once  for  our  new  1906  Booklet,  "FENCE  FACTS  FOR  FENCE 
USERS,"  and  sample  lock.    Both  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  PACIFIC  U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 


ROOM  411, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


519  MISSION  STREET, 

CALIFORNIA. 


u.s 


U.S. 


u.s.  ★  u.s.  H 


P R AYAND WHIT EWA5 h  PUMPS 0F  ALL  K,NDS 
f  il^ROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

,   1  I  m  EASY  TO  OPERATE  ^ 

it^A  HAS  NO  COMPETITOR  .^^*flW 

»&f3f&        WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE     '  >M*/rtMk*/m 


I   WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE       ^Vf  Vs.     1  yptfax 
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EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  l».  stillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 
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DURABILITY. 
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omy guaranteed. 
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KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 
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EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  Pear  Scab. 


Though  the  pear  scab  has  been  of  late  rathe 
scured  in  public  interest  by  the  sen- 
sational advance  of  the  blight  which 
is  a  much  more  serious  foe  of  the 
fruit,  the  scab  has  still  been  doing 
considerable  destructive  business  at 
the  old  stand  and  in  the  same  old 
way.  The  defacement  and  distor- 
tion of  the  fruit  has  caused  great 
losses  by  culls  not  acceptable  to 
canners  or  shippers  and  of  reduced 
value  for  drying.  For  these  reasons 
some  co-operative  experiments  were 
undertaken  in  which  the  University 
of  California  Experiment  Station 
joined  with  pear  growers,  the  work 
being  pursued  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith, 
the  University  expert  on  plant  dis- 
eases, who  has  just  prepared  a  very 
interesting  bulletin  on  the  subject, 
from  which  some  parts,  especially 
pertinent  to  the  warfare  against 


r  ob- 


remains  so.  The  two  are  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance and  structure.  Both  pear  and  apple  scab  have 
increased  decidedly  in  California  within  the  last  few 


As  the  season  progresses  and  moisture  becomes 
less  abundant,  the  visible  fungous  growth  upon 
the  scabby  spots    becomes    less    prominent,  and 


Scab  on  Leaves  and  Fruit  of  Early  Madeleine. 


Scars  of  Earlier  Injuries  by  the  Scab  Fungus  Upon  Mature  Bartlett  Pears. 


Active  Growth  of  Scab  on  Young  Bartlett  Pears. 

in  the  Bartlett  variety  disappears  almost  en- 
tirely. 

As  the  fruit  swells  the  growth  of  those 
pears  having  scab  on  one  side  is  checked 
in  such  places,  so  that,  as  the  other  side  en- 
larges, the  pear  twists  and  doubles  over,  as 
shown  in  the  engravings,  or  even  much  worse 
than  this.  But  upon  the  older  pears  the 
mark  of  the  active  fungus  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared,  leaving  only  a  corky  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface.  This  is  characteristic 
in  California  with  the  Bartlett,  showing  that  the 
scab  on  the  mature  fruit  starts  in  the  spring, 
and  that  later  infection  during  the  summer 
when  the  pears  are  nearly  grown  does  not 
occur,  the  surface  being  smooth  and  free 
from  scab  except  in  the  old  original  spots.  On 
the  Winter  Nelis,  Clairgeau  and  Easter  Beurre, 
new  scab  spots  develop  later  in  the  summer 
when  the  pears  are  quite  large,  and  brown  spots 
of  fungus  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  these 
pears,  without  much  distortion,  late  in  the 
season. 

The  difference  in  the  time  of  infection  is 
of  practical  importance  in  controlling  the  dis- 
ease. 


scab,  are  reproduced  upon  another  page  of  this 
issue.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  many  of  our 
newer  readers,  who  do  not  know  this  disease,  to 
detect  its  presence,  we  give  on  this  page  some 
distressing  instances  of  the  blemishes  and  dis- 
tortions resulting  to  the  foliage  and  fruit,  together 
with  a  drawing  by  Prof.  Smith  showing  how  the 
fungus  erects  itself  and  casts  forth  reproductive 
spores,  as  seen  with  the  microscope.  Concerning 
the  disposition  of  the  disease,  Prof.  Smith  says  that 
it  affects  all  varieties  of  pears,  but  with  considerable 
difference  in  the  different  kinds.  The  Bartlett  is 
neither  the  most  nor  the  least  affected,  but  stands 
intermediate  in  the  list.  Most  susceptible  to  scab 
are  some  of  the  later  varieties  like  Winter  Nelis  and 
Easter  Beurre  and  also  the  Early  Madeleine.  The 
apple  is  also  affected  by  scab,  although  not  nearly  as 
much  so  in  California  as  /the  pear,  though  in  the 
Eastern  States  both  scab  and  codlin  worm  are  worse 
on  apple  than  on  the  Bartlett  pear. 

Whether  the  pear  and  apple  scab  fungus  are  iden- 
tical has  ever  been  an  unsettled  question,  and  still 


years.  In  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, particularly  toward  the  up- 
per end  and  east  side,  pear  scab 
is  reported  to  have  been  trouble- 
some only  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  decade,  while  apple 
scab  is  not  yet  abundant  in  the 
State,  but  is  increasing  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  and  southern  Califor- 
nia mountains.  The  prevalence 
of  pear  scab  shows  a  marked  re- 
lation to  the  climatic  conditions 
of  various  parts  of  the  State  and 
of  different  seasons.  The  disease 
is  greatly  favored  by  atmos- 
pheric moisture  in  the  spring. 
Sections  with  the  prevailing 
dry  winds  show  less  pear 
scab,  and  in  seasons  with  little 
spring  moisture  the  disease  is  less 
abundant  than  when  the  contrary 
is  true. 


Section  of  Scab  Spot  on  Fruit,  Showing  Fungous  Growth,  Much  Enlarged. 
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The  Week. 

The  general  storm  to  which  allusion  was  made  last 
week  justified  all  that  was  anticipated  for  it  and  in 
some  places  in  southern  California  did  even  more 
than  was  wanted.  The  reports  of  precipitation  and 
the  descriptions  of  swollen  streams  and  swarnped 
railway  tracks  read  like  accounts  of  happenings  a 
decade  or  more  ago  and  which  some  people  had  be- 
gun to  think  were  never  to  return.  It  is  all  right, 
however,  on  the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  local  injuries, 
the  storm  must  be  taken  as  assurance  that  southern 
California  still  has  a  rainfall  to  be  trusted  and  the 
water  will  rise  again  in  the  soil  to  an  availability 
which  has  not  been  recently  experienced.  It  is  a 
grand  event  in  the  agricultural  history  of  the  State. 
Since  the  storm  the  weather  has  cleared,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  apprehended  now  that  the  growing  con- 
ditions may  bring  the  trees  and  vines  along  too 
rapidly — but  that  depends  upon  what  comes  later 
and  that  is  not  necessarily  bad. 

Spot  wheat  is  unchanged,  but  futures  closed  rather 
weak  and  lower  here,  though  Chicago  shows  July 
wheat  higher.  About  ten  ships  are  here  available 
for  wheat  and  20s  is  asked  for  new  crop  loading. 
Barley  is  easier,  feed  being  50  cents  lower  per  ton. 
It  is  interesting  that  there  is  some  barley  from  the 
middle  West  here  for  export,  being  brought  here  at 
a  concession  in  railway  freights  for  that  purpose.  It 
s  held  at  SI.  1H  in  bulk  or  $1.17$  sacked,  but  to  be 
had  only  for  export  at  those  rates.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting that  corn  from  the  middle  West  to  Atlantic 
ports  has  a  special  reduced  rate;  this 
may  relieve  the  corn  pressure  at  the  center 
and  advance  corn  here,  as  we  are  largely 
dependent  upon  Eastern  stock.  The  whole 
line  of  beans,  including  Limas  and  blackeyes,  is  doing 
better  and  there  is  some  slight  marking  up.  Bran 
and  middlings  are  firmly  held  and  in  light  receipt, 
though  prices  are  not  changed.  Hay  is  no  better 
and  offerings  large.  All  meats  are  weak  out  hogs; 
there  are  too  few  hogs  for  the  pork  trade  and  pack- 
ers are  not  in  it.  Butter  is  easier  on  the  top  grades, 
with  an  active  demand  for  lower  grades  for  export. 
Fresh  ranch  eggs  are  weak  and  lower  grades 
firm;  some  are  going  north.  Poultry  is  eas- 
ier, but  good  lots  go  well.  Common  potatoes 
are  plenty  and  fancy  are  held  up  well.  Onions  are 
higher  and  in  lighter  supply.  There  is  a  glut  of  com- 
mon apples,  but  the  supply  of  fancy  is  light.  Oranges 
are  in  fair  demand  and  ample  supply;  lemons 
steady  and  quiet;   choice  pomelos  going  well  and 


limes  in  light  stock.  Dried  fruit  has  some  movement; 
about  40,000  pounds  of  prunes  have  gone  north  and 
to  Australia,  and  nearly  as  much  mixed  fruit  beside. 
Nuts  are  quiet.  Honey  is  slow;  100  cases  of  Ha- 
waiian reported  sold  for  local  use.  Hops  are  talked 
up  and  down,  but  are  unchanged.  Wool  buyers  from 
the  East  are  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  ex- 
pected to  come  on  this  way.  There  is  nothing  doing 
here.   

Vacancies  for  some  time  existing  in  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  have  been  filled  by  the  Governor  by 
the  appointment  of  W.  Frank  Pierce  of  Oakland  and 
G.  R.  Sneath  of  San  Bruno,  San  Mateo  county,  to  fill 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Flint  and  Mr.  John  Flannery.  These  are  good 
appointments — both  are  progressive  dairy  owners 
and  wideawake  business  men— and  much  can  be 
expected  from  their  administration. 

The  movement  to  properly  equip  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University  with  a  good  farm 
seems  to  be  making  more  headway  than  any  other  of 
the  agricultural  projects  before  the  Legislature. 
The  committees  have  reported  back  appropriat- 
ing $150,000,  instead  of  $250,000,  for  the  purchase  and 
equipment  of  such  a  farm.  It  is  specified  in  the  bill 
that  the  purchase  must  include  at  least  320  acres  of 
land,  which  in  situation,  quality  of  soil,  conditions  of 
climate,  etc.,  must  be  "  characteristic  "  of  the  gen- 
eral agricultural  conditions  of  the  State.  A  com- 
mission of  five  persons  is  authorized  to  make  the  se- 
lection— the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
president  of  the  University,  the  president  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  and  the  State  Horticultu- 
ral Commissioner.  Of  course  the  measure  has  its 
passage  still  to  make,  but  its  progress  thus  far  is 
promising,  and  the  reduced  amount  of  money  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  realizing  the  equipment  needed 
for  the  practical  instruction  which  the  University 
proposes  to  develop  on  such  a  farm. 


The  codlin  moth  parasite,  of  which  so  much  is  ex- 
pected, is  being  established  for  trial  in  the  orchard, 
under  the  best  conditions  known  to  the  assistants  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner.  Meantime  the  col- 
lector, Mr.  Gompere,  has  returned  from  Europe  and 
brought  a  large  addition  to  the  supply,  which  will  be 
handled  as  skilfully  as  possible  toward  their  multi- 
plication in  this  State.  The  interest  of  the  people  is 
naturally  aroused  in  this  chance  of  reducing  the  apple 
worms  without  spraying,  as  we  judge  from  our  cor- 
respondence, but,  of  course,  people  should  posse.-s 
their  souls  with  patience.  The  bringing  of  an  insect 
is  only  the  beginning  of  its  local  journey,  and  it  is 
unavoidable  to  wait  for  a  time  to  demonstrate  its 
local  value.  Everything  which  can  be  done  toward 
such  demonstration  is  being  vigorously  pushed. 


If  California  can  build  up  a  great  fiber  industry  it 
will  be  a  grand  thing,  for  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  enterprises  of  the  last  third  of  a  century 
have  not  realized  much  except  in  the  line  of  hemp, 
chiefly  on  the  low  lands  of  Butte  county.  But  Cali- 
fornians  are  not  disposed  to  give  up  trying.  A  com- 
mittee of  progressive  citizens  of  Stockton  has  under- 
taken to  establish  ten  trial  farms  for  determination 
of  the  best  soils  for  flax.  One  station  recently 
planted  is  on  adobe  land,  about  6  miles  north  of 
Stockton;  another  is  at  French  Camp,  on  sandy  soil, 
and  others  are  on  reclaimed  lands.  The  agricultural 
department  of  the  State  University  will  co  oper- 
ate with  the  Stockton  men  in  this  enterprise. 
The  expert  who  is  promoting  the  enterprise  is  Dr.  J. 
K.  Toles,  who  grew  a  crop  of  flax  on  reclaimed  lands 
last  year,  took  samples  to  manufacturers  of  linen 
throughout  the  East,  who  were  particularly  pleased 
with  the  fiber.  They  agreed  that  the  market  for 
that  grade  of  flax  is  unlimited,  and  the  future  of  the 
industry  is  assured  if  the  crops  are  brought  up  to  the 
standard  shown  by  Dr.  Toles.  The  peculiar  pearl 
color  and  luster  of  the  fiber  shown  in  the  California 
product  is  new  to  the  manufacturers,  who  sent 
abroad  for  their  finest  textures  and  finish,  and  they 
acknowledged  that  such  beautiful  fiber  has  never  be- 
fore been  produced.  Dr.  Toles  said  that  the  climate 
and  soils  of  California  should  be  largely  credited  with 
this  superior  production,  and  he  hopes  to  show  a  con- 
tinued yield  of  the  high  grade  of  fiber  in  his  future 
work. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Almond  Stock— Peach  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  think  almond  stock  would 
be  all  right  for  peaches  and  plums  in  this  locality? 
Would  almond  stock  and  late  plums,  e.  g. ,  Grand 
Duke,  be  all  right?  Could  peaches  on  almond  stock 
get  along  with  less  water  than  on  peach  stock?  Can 
peaches  be  successfully  grafted,  if  two  year-old  wood 
with  one-year-old  spur  is  used?  If  not,  how  can 
they? — Grower,  Placer  county. 

Almond  stock  ought  to  do  well  for  peaches  and  for 
most  plums  and  prunes  in  your  locality,  providing 
the  soil  is  not  too  heavy,  or  too  shallow,  or  likely  to 
become  too  wet  by  irrigation.  The  almond  stock 
does  best  on  deep,  rather  light  soil,  where  moisture 
is  always  ample  but  never  excessive,  and  under  those 
conditions  would  carry  late  plums  all  right.  Peach 
trees  on  almond  stock  might  get  along  with  less 
water,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  prof- 
itable, because  in  order  to  be  of  any  commercial 
value,  peaches  must  be  of  satisfactory  size,  and  this 
requires  enough  water.  Peaches  certainly  can  be 
grafted  on  new  wood  from  older  growths,  providing 
extra  care  is  taken  to  wax  the  graft,  or  they  can  be 
budded  into  wood  which  grows  this  year.  Peach 
grafting  is  rather  difficult  because  of  the  tendency 
of  the  bark  to  dry  out,  and  budding  is  always  pre- 
ferred when  practicable. 

Moldy  Apricots— Scale  Washes. 

To  the  Editor  :— Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
causes  this  white  fungous  growth  on  enclosed  sample 
of  dried  apricots,  and  what  to  do  to  prevent  it?  Is 
there  a  way  to  prepare  the  sulphur,  lime  and  salt 
spray  without  cooking  over  a  fire  ?  I  have  heard  of 
using  lyejor  caustic  soda  with  the  same  result;  if  so, 
will  you  please  give  formula  through  the  Pacific  Ru 
rai/Press? — A  Subscriber. 

The  apricots  are  simply  growing  molds  in  spots, 
either  from  inadequate  curing  or  from  storing  in  too 
moist  air.  On  another  page  there  is  a  self-cooking 
formula  for  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash  to  be 
used  as  a  fungicide  ;  whether  it  will  do  as  well  as  the 
old  pot  or  steam-boiled  mixture  for  San  Jose  scale  is 
not  determined.  No  lye  spray  is  considered  as  good 
as  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  for  this  insect. 

Roots  for  a  Trying  Place. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  would  make  the  best  stock 
for  peaches  on  a  dry  and  rocky  soil  (wet  in  winter 
and  dry  in  summer),  the  bitter  or  sweet  hardshell 
almond  root  ?  Would  the  peach  on  its  own  root  be 
better  ?  In  order  to  save  time  would  any  advantage 
be  trained  by  planting  seedling  trees  in  place  and 
grafted  or  budded  afterwards?  —  Subscriber,  So- 
noma. 

We  doubt  if  fruit  trees  should  be  planted  for  profit 
in  such  a  place,  if  it  is  as  bad  as  you  describe.  The 
cheapest  and  easiest  way  to  test  the  matter  is  to 
buy  some  rather  small  peach  trees  on  peach  roots, 
give  them  extra  good  summer  cultivation  to  retard 
drying  out  of  the  soil  and  they  will  bring  peaches  if 
anything  can  in  such  a  place.  If  you  can  help  them 
with  some  water  in  summer  you  will  give  them  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  succeed. 


For  San  Jose  Scale. 

To  the  Editor  : — Is  there  no  other  remedy  for  the 
San  Jose  scale  than  the  sulphur,  lime  and  salt  spray  ? 
I  know  from  experience  that  this  wash  is  effective  if 
made  and  used  strictly  according  to  formula,  but  the 
majority  of  peach  growers  here  complain  of  the  cost 
and  trouble  of  preparing  it,  consequently  they  use 
carbolic  and  other  materials  on  the  chance  that  they 
may  kill  the  scale.  The  result  is  that  it  is  spreading 
rapidly.  I  have  noticed  in  Eastern  papers  mention 
of  a  combination  of  lime  and  kerosene.  The  lime  is 
processed  and  called  "limoid."  Can  lime  of  a  better 
quality  than  common  builders'  lime  be  obtained  here? 
Lime  in  the  Fresno  market  is  generally  poorly 
burned,  is  full  of  rock  that  will  not  slake,  and  conse- 
quently is  hard  on  the  spraying  outfit.  A  spray 
mixture,  to  be  frequently  and  generally  used,  must 
be  easier  to  prepare  than  the  sulphur,  lime  and  salt 
wash.  Of  course  I  understand  that  it  pays  to  use 
this  spray  correctly,  but  there  are  so  many  who  will 
not  use  it,  to  the  detriment  of  themselves  and  others. 
— Subscriber,  Oleander. 

The  ground  lime,  which  is  called  limoid,  is  simply  an 
absorbent  for  the  kerosene  from  which  it  slowly  re- 
leases itself  and  spreads  over  the  bark.  Nothing 
but  local  experiments  will  determine  how  effective  it 
is  as  a  scale  killer  under  our  conditions.  The  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt  wash,  carefully  prepared  according 
to  the  formula,  which  we  republished  last  week,  is  so 
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effective  when  faithfully  used  that  it  must  evidently 
be  the  main  reliance  until  something  is  not  only 
claimed  but  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  as  good. 
Of  a  dozen  San  Jose  scale  killers  used  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  in  this  State,  and  including  various 
forms  of  kerosene,  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  is  the 
lone  survivor  on  the  ground  of  thorough  efficiency. 

The  Longer  Catechism. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  lately  acquired  a  small 
place  on  the  outskirts  of  town  and  would  be  obliged 
if  you  could  give  me  some  information  on  a  few  points. 
I  might  premise  that  1  know  nothing  of  agriculture. 
This  is  to  be  a  home— not  a  ranch — still  I  desire  to 
get  the  best  possible  results. — Settler,  Santa  Clara 
county. 

I  understand  some  soil  surveys  have  recently  been 
made  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  Where  can  thev 
be  had? 

Soil  surveys  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  have  recently 
been  made,  and  a  very  interesting  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  Soil  Survey  of  the  San  Jose  Area,"  has  just  been 
published.  You  can  get  a  copy  by  applying  directly 
to  the  Division  of  Soils,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Is  barnyard  manure  the  best,  cost,  etc.,  consid- 
ered, that  can  be  used  to  enrich  this  soil?  If  not, 
what  would  be  the  correct  fertilizer? 

Barnyard  manure,  if  available  without  too  much 
cost  of  hauling,  etc.,  is  the  best  material  that  you 
can  use. 

If  barnyard  manure,  would  it  be  better  to  spread 
it  fresh  or  fermented — that  is,  rotten?  I  have  quite 
a  few  hens  and  get  about  a  two-gallon  bucket  of 
droppings  a  day.  What  is  the  best  method  of  utiliz- 
ing this,  also  of  preserving  it  until  it  is  needed? 

It  may  be  spread  fresh  and  worked  into  the  land 
during  the  rainy  season  to  good  advantage.  During 
the  summer  time  it  should  be  put  into  a  pile  and 
rotted  by  the  use  of  water  from  time  to  time  to  pre- 
vent the  generation  of  high  heat,  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  the  material,  or  it  may  be  spread  out  in  the 
corral  and  dried  Ihoroughly  and  then  gathered  up 
and  applied  to  the  land  at  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing rainy  season.  When  it  is  allowed  to  dry  thor- 
oughly and  quickly  the  manure  does  not  lose  its  value, 
and  this  is  even  a  very  much  cheaper  and  more  prac- 
tical method  than  to  undertake  rotting  by  the  com- 
post method.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  reference 
to  hen  manure.  Scatter  it  and  work  it  into  the  soil 
fresh  during  the  rainy  season.  During  the  dry  sea- 
son allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly,  using  dry  road  dust 
or  finely  ground  gypsum  to  facilitate  the  drying  and 
to  prevent  loss  of  ammonia.  When  dried  with  dust 
or  gypsum  it  can  be  kept  in  barrels,  etc.,  until  the 
time  comes  for  its  application. 

There  are  a  couple  of  apple  trees  on  the  place — 
these  are  cooking  apples  and  poor  in  quality.  What 
good  eating  apple  is  best  suited  in  this  climate  ?  and 
what  method  of  grafting  the  most  preferable  ?  Stock 
is  strong  and  vigorous  and  about  5  inches  in  diameter. 

We  graft  apple  trees  in  California  by  the  common 
top-grafting  method,  which  is  employed  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  grafting,  however,  into  the 
branches,  above  the  forking,  and  not  into  the  main 
stem.  Desirable  eating  apples  are:  Red  Astracan, 
Gravenstein,  Skinner's  Seedling,  Yellow  Bellefleur 
and  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin.  These  cover  the  whole 
length  of  the  apple  season. 

What  peaches,  apricots  and  grapes  are  best  suited 
to  this  locality  for  home  use  —  the  best  possible 
wanted  ? 

The  best  peaches  for  home  use  from  early  to  late 
are  as  follows:  Rrigg's  Red  May,  Alexander,  Hale's 
Early,  Early  Crawford,  Muir,  Lovell,  Salway.  All 
except  the  first  three  are  yellow  freestones. 

The  best  apricots  in  season  are:  Newcastle, 
Royal,  Blenheim  and  Moorpark.  The  Moorpark  is 
rather  a  shy  bearer,  but  it  is  better  in  your  district 
than  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

For  table  grapes,  the  Sweetwater,  Muscat,  Black 
Hamburg,  Verdel  and  Black  Cornichon  are  a  good 
succession. 

If  orchard  is  kept  in  high  state  of  fertilization,  will 
it  not  be  possible  to  take  off  one  crop  a  year  besides 
the  fruit,  or  would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  some  kind 
of  cover  crop  and  then  plow  it  in  ? 

If  your  soil  is  rich  enough  and  moisture  sufficient 
you  can  crop  the  land  between  the  trees  with  ordi- 
nary garden  products  without  injury  to  the  trees. 
Although,  of  course,  if  you  do  not  need  such  pro- 


ducts, or  have  other  land  for  them  it  is  better  to 
give  the  trees  the  full  advantage  of  the  soil  and  to 
plow  in  cover  crops  as  far  as  practicable. 

Are  the  best  results  to  be  obtained  in  this  locality 
with  or  without  irrigation  ?  If  with  irrigation  what 
is  the  least  expensive  method  of  applying  water  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  best  results  in  any  such  extensive 
cropping  as  you  mention,  and  in  many  cases  the  best 
results  even  where  the  trees  have  the  full  use  of  the 
ground,  are  to  be  obtained  with  a  certain  amount  of 
irrigation  as  supplementary  to  the  rainfall.  The  least 
expensive  method  of  irrigation  for  such  crops  as  you 
propose  is  the  small  furrow  system,  running  the 
water  in  small  furrows  between  the  rows  of  trees, 
vegetables,  etc.,  and  followiug  with  the  cultivator  as 
soon  as  the  ground  works  well. 

What  makes  a  good  lawn  grass  for  this  climate  ? 

With  water  and  work  enough  a  lawn  of  Kentucky 
blue  grass  and  white  clover  mixed  is  on  the  whole 
most  satisfactory.  You  can  get  a  rougher  lawn  with 
less  water  by  the  use  of  rye  grass. 

What  plums  are  best  suited  to  this  locality  ? 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  plums  will  grow  well  in  your 
district.  You  can  plant  anything  you  fancy  for  home 
use  and  expect  to  be  gratified  with  the  result.  For 
a  commercial  product  probably  no  plum  is  safer  than 
the  French  prune  which  is  largely  grown  in  your 
region  and  if  your  conditions  and  methods  result  in 
a  good,  large  prune,  well  cured,  it  may  be  expected 
to  be  profitable. 

Making  the  Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur  Wash  Cook 
Itself. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  April  30,  1904, 
you  published  an  article  of  mine  giving  the  formula 
for  preparing  quickly  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  spray- 
ing mixture.  Several  who  saw  the  article  and 
neglected  to  save  it  have  lately  written  me  for  the 
formula.  As  the  time  for  killing  the  peach  worm  or 
twig  borer  will  soon  be  here,  I  wish  you  would  repub- 
lish the  formula,  as  it  is  certainly  a  success  and  saves 
much  time  and  expense  over  the  old  style  of  boiling. 
— D.  W.  Miller,  Linden. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Miller's  reaffirmation  of 
his  satisfaction  with  the  self-cooked  wash.  Substan- 
tially the  same  formula  is  given  near  the  close  of  the 
article  on  "Sharp-Shooting  for  Pear  Scab"  on 
another  page  of  this  issue.  Prof.  Smith's  observa- 
tions on  the  use  of  this  wash  for  pear  scab,  taken 
together  with  Mr.  Miller's  approval  for  the  peach 
moth,  seem  to  give  the  preparation  a  very  good 
name. 

Preservation  of  Fence  Posts. 

To  the  Editor: — One  of  your  subscribers  asks  how 
to  prepare  posts,  or  any  wood  that  goes  into  the 
ground,  from  rotting.  I  have  a  preparation  that  I 
used  when  I  used  hop  poles  for  training  hops,  and  use 
it  now  on  trellis  posts  and  fence  posts.  I  used  it 
until  my  hop  pickers  would  break  the  poles  off  above 
the  ground  ;  then  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  pre- 
serve the  poles.  I  dip  my  posts  in  boiling  gas  or  coal 
tar,  in  a  sheet  iron  box  4  feet  long  on  the  bottom,  5 
feet  on  top,  20  inches  wide  and  2  feet  high,  with  the 
slope  only  on  one  end.  Let  the  posts  drain  or  drip 
a  little,  and  while  warm,  or  before  the  tar  is  dry, 
immerse  them  in  dry,  sharp;sand.  The  tar  will  take 
up  just  enough  sand  to  make  a  coating,  which  damp- 
ness or  worms  cannot  get  through,  and  will  soon 
take  off  the  edge  of  any  instrument  that  attempts  to 
cut  them.  The  sand  should  be  coarse,  sharp  and 
dry,  for  damp  sand  will  not  adhere  to  the  tar.  I 
want  the  posts  dipped  so  they  will  show  at  least  6 
inches  above  ground.  Tar  can  be  had  at  gas  works 
for  $5  per  barrel,  and  sand  on  the  banks  or  bar  of 
most  any  stream.  Dipping  in  tar  without  the  sand 
does  not,  I  think,  pay  for  expense  and  trouble. — Dan- 
iel Flint,  Sacramento. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  a  publication  on  the  cul- 
ture of  asparagus  and  rhubarb  ?  Has  the  tangelo 
been  tested  sufficiently  to  be  certain  of  its  qualities, 
and  would  you  advise  one  to  bud  lemon  trees  with  it 
in  preference  to  pomelo?  Is  the  Nectar  pomelo 
superior  to  all  others?  Are  these  seedless  ? — Reader, 
Pomona. 

The  culture  of  asparagus  and  rhubarb,  as  pursued 
in  California,  is  given  in  our  book  on  California  Vege- 
tables. The  tangelo  is  too  new  to  warrant  definite 
conclusions  about  it.  It  will  take  time  to  discover 
whether  it  is  better  than  the  pomelo,  nor  is  the  Nec- 
tar pomelo  clearly  better  than  the  common.  It  is 
enterprising  to  try  these  things,  but  it  takes  time  to 
demonstrate  which  the  market  prefers. 


Probably  a  Hybrid. 

To  the  Editor:— I  send  some  nuts  for  identifica- 
tion. As  you  can  see,  they  closely  resemble  the  Cali- 
fornia black  walnut,  but  are  a  slight  improvement 
over  them.  Is  it  Burbank's  hybrid  walnut?  It  was 
grown  on  the  C.  W.  Clark  ranch  about  4  miles  east 
of  Kingsburg. — C.  E.  D.,  Kingsburg. 

It  is  apparently  a  hybrid  of  the  California  black 
walnut,  but  not  necessarily  Mr.  Burbank's,  for  several 
chance  hybrids  have  shown  up  in  the  interior  valley 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  not  of  commercial 
value  as  a  nut. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  February  6,  1905. 


Alexandek  MoAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Rain  fell  nearly  every  day  during  the  week  and  the 
weather  was  unusually  warm  for  the  season.  The  con- 
tinuous heavy  rainfall  caused  a  suspension  of  all  farm 
work  and  is  regarded  as  unfavorable  for  grain,  which  in 
some  places  has  commenced  turning  yellow.  Most  of  the 
early  grain,  however,  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  with 
fair,  cooler  weather  will  probably  make  rapid  improve- 
ment. The  acreage  in  grain  is  larger  than  usual  and  will 
be  increased  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  working  condition. 
The  warm  weather  may  prove  unfavorable  for  deciduous 
fruits,  in  causing  premature  budding,  but  a  well  known 
authority  among  horticulturists  regards  the  season  as 
remarkably  favorable  for  fruit  growers. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Warm  weather  continued  during  the  week  and  light 
to  heavy  rain  fell  in  all  sections  nearly  every  day.  The 
soil  is  so  completely  saturated  that  nearly  all  farming 
operations  have  been  suspended  except  in  portions  of 
the  southern  districts.  Grain  is  reported  in  excellen  t 
condition  and  is  making  good  growth.  In  the  vicinity 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  grain  planted  before  the  rains  has 
made  a  growth  of  6  inches.  Prospects  for  large  crops  of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  were  never  better.  Some  damage 
has  been  done  to  crops  by  the  overflow  of  streams  in  the 
northern  districts.  Pasturage  is  plentiful  in  all  sections 
and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  Deciduous  fruit  trees 
have  commenced  budding.  Pruning  is  in  progress  in 
some  places. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Warm,  cloudy  weather  with  frequent  rains  prevailed 
during  the  past  week.  These  conditions  were  very  bene- 
ficial to  grain,  grass,  vines  and  orchards.  Grain  has 
made  rapid  growth  and  is  reported  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  healthy  and 
in  good  condition.  Pruning  and  cultivating  orchards 
and  vineyards  are  nearly  completed  in  some  sections  and 
progressing  as  rapidly  as  the  wet  soil  will  permit.  Fruit 
buds  are  swelling  in  some  districts.  Heavy  shipments  of 
hay  continue  to  southern  California.  Heavy  snow  is  re- 
ported in  the  Sierra. 

Sontbern  California. 

Heavy  rain  commenced  Wednesday  and  continued 
most  of  the  week,  with  severe  storms  and  heavy  snow- 
fall in  the  mountain  districts.  Rivers  overflowed  their 
banks,  causing  great  damage  to  the  railroads  and  other 
property.  At  Pasadena  a  church  building  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  burned  to  the  ground.  The  seasonal 
rainfall  at  Los  Angeles  is  now  10.13  inches,  and  is  prob- 
ably much  greater  in  the  foothills.  At  Upland  10.34 
inches  had  fallen  up  to  Saturday.  Warm  weather  has 
prevailed  and  grain  and  grass  have  made  good  growth. 
Crop  prospects  were  never  better  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Plowing,  seeding  and  tree  pruning  are  progress- 
ing.   Grt  en  feed  is  plentiful. 


Los  Angeles  Summary. — The  storm  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1st  continues  with  generous  well-distributed  rain, 
heavy  at  times,  with  some  damage,  but  the  good  far  off- 
sets the  harm.  Rain  will  do  much  towards  replenishing 
the  water  supply  depleted  by  a  long  period  of  dry  years. 


Eureka  Summary.— The  weather  during  the  week 
was  favorable  for  farm  work.  Grass  and  grain  continue 
to  make  rapid  growth.  Prospects  for  abundant  crops 
are  excellent.  Soil  on  the  bottom  land  is  still  too  wet 
for  plowing. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, February  8,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

1  Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

0  41 

22  55 

20  18 

27  57 

54 

38 

Red  Bluff  

1 

82 

24  12 

14.10 

16  91 

66 

38 

.46 

13.68 

5.37 

12. 13 

56 

40 

1 

.42 

16  02 

7  95 

15  03 

60 

48 

Fresno   

1  86 

7  90 

1  74 

5  28 

64 

38 

2  79 

62 

San  Luis  Obispo  

4.H8 

14  21 

s'.ei 

13  13 

38 

5  05 

10  81 

1  63 

10  00 

64 

4(1 

San  Diego  

4.11 

8  88 

I  32 

4  57 

60 

5(1 

0.3(5 

2  33 

0  66 

2  19 

72 

42 

84 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Sharp-Shooting  for  Pear  Scab. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Smith,  the  plant  disease  expert  of  the 
University  of  California  Experiment  Station,  has  just 
published  a  very  valuable  bulletin  on  exact  and 
effective  work  with  the  pear  scab  which  should  re- 
ceive the  close  attention  of  all  pear  growers  who 
have  to  fight  this  disease.  We  give  herewith  in  con- 
densed form  the  results  of  the  co-operative  experi- 
ments made  with  several  orchardists  and  Prof. 
Smith's  conclusions  from  them: 

Control  of  Pear  Scab. — That  pear  scab  may  be 
effectually  controlled  by  proper  and  well  -  timed 
spraying  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.    That  it  is  not  controlled  in  a 


just  as  the  buds  expand,  again  after  the  blossoms  have 
fallen,  and  a  third  time  about  two  weeks  later.  This 
refers  to  spraying  for  scab  alone,  without  reference 
to  insect  pests.  In  California  the  spraying  of  pears 
for  scab  has  been  largely  along  the  line  of  general 
treatment  for  the  eradication  of  all  pests,  definite  or 
indefinite.  To  "  clean  up  the  tree  "  is  a  popular  ex- 
pression of  the  object  of  most  pear  tree  spraying, 
except  the  use  of  paris  green  for  worms.  More 
definitely  stated,  the  usual  California  practice  of 
pear  spraying  consists  in  treatment  with  lime,  sul- 
phur and  salt  in  January  for  scale,  scab,  moss,  soft- 
ening the  bark,  and  a  general  "clean  up."  This  is 
applied  by  some  every  year,  by  others  once  in  two  or 
more  years,  and  in  still  other  cases  not  at  all.  Be- 
yond this  two  or  three  sprayings  with  paris  green 
and  lime  are  made  in  summer  after  the  fruit  sets, 
adding  bluestone  for  scab  and  general  results. 

California  Practice. — The  results  of  this  treat- 
ment have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  in  relation 


the  buds  were  much  advanced  and  the  spraying  not 
done.  Finally  a  last  tankful  was  put  on  when  the 
trees  were  almost  in  full  bloom  and  the  remainder  of 
the  block  left  unsprayed.  Although  many  blossoms 
were  killed  by  such  late  treatment  with  this  caustic 
spray,  the  effect  on  scab  was  most  decided,  the  trees 
receiving  the  late  treatment  producing  very  much 
cleaner  fruit  that  those  sprayed  earlier  in  the  winter 
or  those  not  sprayed  at  all.  This  incident  is  typical 
of  many  similar  ones  which  might  be  cited.  Such  ex- 
perience goes  further  than  to  support  the  usual 
recommendation  of  spraying  as  the  buds  unfold,  rep- 
resenting one  of  three  or  more  applications,  since  it 
appears  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  time  when  one 
spraying  is  peculiarly  effective  under  California  con- 
ditions, or  when  more  than  one,  close  together, 
might  be  more  effective  than  the  same  number  at 
any  other  time. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  the  co-operative  work  car- 
ried on  during  the  past  season  was  instituted.  The 


Fig.  i.— First  Stage  in  Bud  De- 
velopment. Slightly  Swollen. 


Fig.  2.— Second  Stage  in  Bud  Development. 


to  scab  control.  While  the  disease  has  varied  in 
abundance  from  year  to  year,  orchards  sprayed  in 
this  way  have  shown  much  scab  in  years  when  it  was 
abundant  and  considerable  losses  have  resulted. 
Neither  the  early  winter  lime,  sulphur  and  salt 
treatment,  or  the  summer  paris  green,  bluestone 
and  lime  spray,  or  the  combination  of  the  two,  has 
shown  decidedly  satisfactory  results  in  scabby  sea- 
sons when  closely  followed  up,  although  such  treat- 
ment has  been  better  than  none  at  all. 

In  spraying  orchards  year  after  year  for  some 
time  it  naturally  results  that,  on  account  of  varying 


Fig.  4.— Fourth  Stage  in  Bud  Development. 

great  many  California  pear  orchards,  in  many  cases 
even  where  more  or  less  spraying  is  done  for  this 
particular  purpose,  is  but  too  well  known  to  all  who 
handle  the  crop.  The  object  of  this  work  was  there- 
fore primarily  to  find  the  reason  for  the  failure  of 
much  well-meant  work  which  is  done,  and  to  point 
out  the  best  and  most  economical  practice  for  use 
under  California  conditions.  In  other  words,  more 
definite  information  was  needed  as  to  what  is  effect- 
ive and  essential  in  the  control  of  this  pest,  and  what 
is  non-effective  and  useless  in  regard  to  present 
practice. 

The  Old  Prescriptions.— The  usual  recommenda- 
tions for  pear-scab  treatment,  published  in  bulletins 
and  spray  calendars  of  the  various  State  experiment 
Stations,  call  for  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 


Fig.  5.— Fifth  Stage  in  Bud  Development.  Blossoms 
Beginning  to  Open. 

weather  conditions  and  other  causes,  the  work  is  not 
done  at  the  same  time  every  year.  This  has  been 
the  case  in  the  winter  spraying  of  pear  trees  with 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt.  The  time  of  such  treatment 
has  thus  varied  from  December  to  the  time  of  blos- 
soming in  March,  in  different  orchards  and  in  differ- 
ent years  in  the  same  orchard.  Various  other 
sprayings  have  also  been  done  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, differing  more  or  less  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice outlined  above.  From  such  sources  there 
seemed  to  have  been  demonstrated,  in  a  number  of 
instances  in  this  State,  that  spraying  at  some  period 
just  before  the  time  of  blossoming  was  particularly 
effective  in  the  control  of  scab.  One  grower,  for  in- 
stance, in  spraying  with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  was 
delayed  by  rainy  weather  so  much  that  in  one  block 


Fig.  3. — Third  Stage  in  Bud  Development. 

plan  was  to  find  out,  by  spraying  at  various  definite 
times,  the  most  effective  period  of  spraying  for  scab 
control,  and  in  general  the  comparative  effect  of 
treatment  at  various  times  before  and  after  setting 
of  the  fruit. 

The  Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur. — In  various  or- 
chards the  writer  has  followed  the  effect  on  scab  of 
spraying  with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  before  the  fruit 
buds  swell.  In  one  case,  for  instance,  part  of  the 
orchard  was  left  unsprayed,  the  work  stopping  part 
way  down  a  row  of  Winter  Nelis.  This  was  in  Febru- 
ary. In  the  amount  of  scab  next  summer  no  differ- 
ence could  be  seen  in  this  row  or  in  the  sprayed  and 
unsprayed  parts  of  the  whole  orchard.  All  were 
equally  scabby.  Many  similar  instances  of  this  could 
be  cited,  all  showing  that  while  winter  spraying  with 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  kills  scale  when  present,  cleans 
up  the  trees  and  improves  their  appearance  and  con- 
dition generally,  its  actual  effect  upon  scab  the  next 
season  is  very  slight.  It  is  apparently  too  early  to 
catch  the  fungus  in  an  active  condition,  and  this  fails 
to  prevent  its  later  development.  This  spray  would 
no  doubt  be  equally  effective  with  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture could  it  be  used  safely  as  late  in  the  season.  It 
has,  however,  no  advantage  over  the  latter  as  a 
fungicide,  so  that  each  is  best  in  its  own  place  in  the 
spray  calendar. 

Spraying  for  scab  after  the  fruit  sets  may  be  dis- 
missed with  equal  brevity.  With  some  of  the  later 
varieties  this  may  have  some  effect  in  checking  the 
summer  development  of  scab,  and  in  any  case  the  ex- 
pense of  adding  bluestone  to  the  codlin  worm  spray 
is  so  small  that  for  the  general  purpose  of  keeping 
down  the  scab  fungus  in  the  orchard  as  much  as  pos- 
sible all  the  year  round  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  Bor- 
deaux mixture  of  the  arsenical  spray.  This  late 
treatment,  in  itself,  however,  has  in  every  instance 
been  shown  to  be  of  absolutely  no  effect  in  keeping 
down  scab  in  Bartletts,  in  the  crop  of  the  season, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  worm-spray  combination 
could  probably  be  omitted  with  profit. 

The  failure  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  spraying 
with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  in  winter,  and  arsenical 
Bordeaux  in  summer  for  scab  control,  is  thus  seen  to 
come  about  because  the  former  is  too  early  and  the 
latter  too  late.  The  present  work  indicates  that  a 
crop  of  scab  develops  from  dormant  fungous  growth 
on  the  fruit  spurs  and  twigs  just  as  the  buds  open, 
that  this  infects  the  fruit  when  very  young,  and  that 
the  most  effective  spraying  destroys  this  growth  be- 
fore the  blossoms  develop  or  infection  takes  place, 
rather  than  protecting  the  young  fruit  when  formed. 

The  Best  Way. — The  following  explicit  directions 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


for  spraying  pears  to  control  scab  are  given  (to  be 
combined  in  the  various  localities  with  the  best 
known  practice  for  codlin  worm  control): 

1.  Plow  under  or  clean  up  the  dead  leaves  in  the 
fall  as  much  as  possible. 

2.  For  very  thorough  results,  spray  with  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt  every  other  year  as  late  in  winter 
as  possible. 

3.  Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  twice  while  the 
buds  are  unfolding,  beginning  the  first  time  (with 
formula  A)  when  the  buds  are  in  the  second  stage  of 
development,  as  in  Fig.  2;  the  second  (with  formula 
B)  when  as  in  Fig.  3,  or  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
apart.  Remember  that  the  idea  is  to  kill  the  scab 
developing  on  the  bark  as  the  buds  swell,  and  not  on 
the  young  pears  after  they  have  formed.  For  a  sin- 
gle treatment  the  early  Bordeaux  spray  is  most 
effective. 

4.  Begin  the  spraying  in  large  orchards  as  early 
as  the  second  stage  of  bud  development,  as  in  Fig.  2, 
so  that  if  delays  occur  the  trees  will  get  at  least  one 
spraying  before  it  is  too  late.  Before  the  first  (Fig. 
1),  or  after  the  fourth  stage  (Fig.  4),  very  little 
direct  good  can  be  done  on  the  present  year's  scab 
by  any  treatment,  especially  with  Bartletts;  Fig.  5 
is  therefore  too  late  for  best  results. 

5.  Add  bluestone  to  the  paris  green  -  lime  spray 
used  against  worms  for  general  results,  especially 
with  the  later  varieties  of  pears. 

Formulas. — Bordeaux  mixture: 

(A)  Bluestone   8  pounds.     (B)  Bluestone   5  pounds 

Quicklime  10  pounds.  Quicklime  7  pounds. 

Water  SOgallons.  Water  SOgallons. 

Dissolve  the  bluestone  and  slake  the  lime  in  sepa- 
rate barrels.  Strain  the  bluestone  into  the  spray 
tank;  make  up  to  about  forty  gallons,  then  strain  in 
the  lime  mixed  with  the  remaining  ten  gallons  of 
water  If  the  two  materials  are  mixed  outside  of 
the  spray  tank,  each  should  first  be  well  diluted. 
Stock  solutions  of  bluestone,  one  pound  to  one  gallon, 
can  be  kept  indefinitely. 

Lime,  sulphur  and  salt: 

Lime  40  pounds. 

Sulphur  .T   20  pounds. 

Salt  15  pounds. 

Water  60  gallons. 

Slake  the  lime,  add  the  other  ingredients,  boil  from 
one  to  two  hours,  strain,  and  apply  while  hot.  This 
is  the  usual  formula,  although  some  use  considerably 
less  of  the  ingredients. 

A  method  of  cooking,  as  follows,  is  also  finding  con- 
siderable use:  Make  the  sulphur  into  a  paste  with 
hot  water,  place  the  lumps  of  lime  in  a  tight  cask, 
pour  on  the  sulphur,  and  add  ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of 
boiling  water.  The  cask  is  then  covered  tightly  with 
sacks  and  a  wooden  cover,  and  an  extremely  violent 
boiling  takes  place.  When  this  begins  to  subside  the 
mixture  is  stirred  thoroughly  and  after  all  boiling 
stops  it  is  strained  into  the  spray  tank,  the  salt  hav- 
ing been  added,  with  enough  more  boiling  water  to 
make  up  the  required  quantity.  For  general  pur- 
poses this  self-boiled  mixture  appears  to  be  satisfac- 
tory and  is  much  easier  prepared  than  by  the  old 
method.  Its  comparative  value  as  an  insecticide 
must  be  left  to  the  entomologists  to  decide. 

Arsenical  Bordeaux: 

Paris  green  V4  to  1  pound. 

Bordeaux  mixture  100  gallons. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Breeding  Farm  Horses  for  California. 


By  Mk.  Francis  T.  Underbill  at  the  University   Farmers'  In- 
stitut  eat  Santa  Barbara. 

I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  particularly  to 
the  breeding  of  what  one  might  term  "  the  general 
purpose  horse,"  the  animal  weighing  from  1100  to 
1400  pounds,  active,  close  coupled  and  well  formed — 
for  it  would  seem  that  this  most  important  type  of 
animal  is  not  sufficiently  considered  by  breeders  in 
America  generally,  and  in  California  particularly. 
California  is  suffering,  even  now,  from  the  extremes 
of  breeding  which  were  introduced  twenty- five  or 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  farmers  who  breed  great, 
mushy  Percheron  stallions,  with  no  particular  quality 
to  recommend  them  excepting  size,  to  the  tiny 
mustang  mares  with  which  the  country  abounded. 

The  Percheron  is  a  fine  animal  in  its  way,  and  the 
mustang,  with  its  barb  origin,  has  many  desirable 
qualities,  but  every  one  familiar  with  breeding  knows 
that  extremes  must  be  avoided  in  order  to  produce 
the  best  results.  The  breeders,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  looked  only  to  the  production  of  an  animal  of 
sufficient  weight  to  meet  the  demand,  and  most  of 
the  breeding  was  done  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
producing  either  a  type  or  an  animal  that  would  be 
desirable  for  stud  purposes.  Of  course,  I  except 
those  who  constantly  bred  thoroughbreds  or  trotters, 
as  California  breeders,-on  those  lines,  have  done  ex- 
cellent work;  but  even  they,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  thrown  their  efforts  in  "nicking"  to  the  pro- 
duction of  speed,  too  often  sacrificing  every  other 
quality  to  that  end.  America  has  produced 
the  American  trotter,  an  animal  that  to- 
day is  very  nearly  as  strong  in  its  blood  lines 
as  the  English  thoroughbred.    Twenty  years  ago  the 


average  trotter  was  a  long-bodied,  slab-sided  animal 
of  very  indifferent  conformation.  To-day  you  can  find 
among  standard  bred  trotters  patterns  of  the  high- 
est equine  type. 

The  late  C.  J.  Hamlin  of  Buffalo  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  large  breeders  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  breeding  for  conformation  in  trotters,  even  when 
breeding  to  speed  lines,  and  in  his  famous  stallion 
Mambrino  King  he  possessed  a  very  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  a  trotting  sire.  Mr.  Hamlin  selected  all  of 
his  mares  on  their  blood  lines  primarily,  but  he  re- 
quired them  to  have  symmetry,  conformation  and 
size  as  well.  Mr.  Hamlin's  successes  on  the  trotting 
turf  are  well  known,  and  for  years  the  culls  from  his 
youngsters  were  readily  sold  as  carriage  horses  at 
good  prices,  while  the  culls  of  most  other  breeders 
were  such  weeds  as  to  have  little  value.  The  force  of 
this  good  example  has  borne  wonderful  fruit  in  the 
past  decade,  most  of  the  best  trotters  being  fine  in- 
dividuals, and  some  of  the  best  carriage  horses  in  the 
world  being  standard  bred  trotting  horses  with  size, 
substance,  conformation,  quality  and  action.  And, 
better  than  all  this,  the  average  of  high-class  repro- 
duction has  very  greatly  increased. 

Now,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  this  is  the  quality 
most  to  be  desired  by  the  breeder.  I  fancy  I  shall 
not  be  contradicted  when  I  make  the  assertion  that 
the  two  breeds  most  to  be  depended  on  to  reproduce 
themselves  to-day  are  the  thoroughbred  and  the 
standard  bred  trotter. 

The  Clyde,  the  Shire,  the  Percheron,  the  hackney 
or  the  French  coacher  may  be  a  fine  animal  in  him- 
self, may  reproduce  himself  satisfactorily  when  bred 
on  mares  of  his  own  breed,  but  my  experience  has 
inclined  me  to  think  that  these  breeds  lack  sufficient 
individuality,  sufficient  strength  of  blood,  when  bred 
on  cold-blooded  mares,  to  stamp  their  get  as  does  the 
thoroughbred  or  the  trotter. 

The  French,  Belgian,  Russian  and  other  Govern- 
ments have  greatly  benefited  the  horse  breeding  in- 
terests in  their  countries  by  the  introduction  of 
Government  breeding  establishments.  These  are  in 
charge  of  the  best  experts  obtainable,  and  no  effort 
or  expense  is  spared  to  secure  the  very  best  English 
thoroughbred  blood  in  the  sires.  The  result  shows 
all  through  these  countries  in  a  marked  degree.  I 
have  noticed  particularly  the  French  cavalry  and 
artillery  horses.  They  are  uniform  and  high-class 
animals,  of  good  size,  and  with  that  finish  which  so 
strongly  accentuates  the  difference  between  the  well- 
bred  animal  and  the  cold-blooded  one. 

The  result  was  achieved  by  breeding  high-class 
thoroughbreds  on  good  draft  mares — breeding  this 
first  offspring  back  to  the  thoroughbred,  until  an 
animal  of  the  desired  size  and  type  was  evolved, 
which,  owing  to  the  potency  of  the  thoroughbred 
blood  in  its  veins,  was  able  to  reproduce  its  type  when 
bred  to  mares  produced  in  a  similar  way. 

The  French  Government  has  produced  the  French 
coach  horse,  which  is  practically  a  general  purpose 
horse,  from  the  original  cross  of  thoroughbred  on  the 
sire's  side  and  Percheron  or  Norman  on  the  dam's 
side.  Careful  selection  and  judgment  in  breeding 
have  brought  this  breed  of  horse  to  the  point  where 
it  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  a  good  type  of 
general  purpose  or  carriage  horses,  and  its  mares, 
when  bred  to  the  clean  thoroughbred,  produce 
cavalry  horses  of  high  quality. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  we  Americans  have  not  pro- 
duced a  general  purpose  horse  that  will  breed  true 
to  type  ?  We  have,  as  I  said  before,  produced  an 
aminal  almost  as  strong  in  blood  as  the  thoroughbred 
or  standard  bred  trotter.  I  am  convinced  that  by 
breeding  high-class  trotters,  horses  built  on  thor- 
oughbred lines,  but  with  action,  to  selected  Shire  or 
Percheron  mares  we  could  build  up  a  breed  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  this  country.  The  old  Vermont 
Morgan  was  produced  somewhat  in  this  way,  but  the 
breed  now  is  practically  extinct.  This  was  a  good 
type  of  animal,  and  if  such  an  animal  could  be  pro- 
duced from  the  trotting  sire  of  thirty  years  ago,  how 
much  more  successful  results  should  be  realized  to- 
day, owing  to  the  intensifying  of  blood  lines  and  the 
improvement  in  conformation  of  the  trotter  himself. 

California  is  an  ideal  country  for  horse  breeding, 
climatically,  and  she  has  vast  areas  of  grazing  land 
with  rolling  hills  to  make  good  muscle  and  soil  sharp 
enough  to  make  good  feet.  I  personally  have  no  use 
for  horses  bred  on  flat  lands  and  fattened  on  alfalfa. 
They  are  good  to  look  at,  but  haven't  the  feet, 
stamina  or  muscle  to  compare  with  the  hill  bred  ones 
that  have  had  to  rustle  a  little  for  their  food. 

Why,  therefore,  should  not  California  farmers  take 
up  the  breeding  of  the  type  of  horse  I  have  sug- 
gested ?  It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  in- 
dividual to  handle  such  a  project  alone,  but  why  not 
interest  the  United  States  Government  ?  Why 
not  get  the  Government  to  introduce  a  breed- 
ing establishment,  and  its  first  breeding  establish- 
ment on  some  of  its  lands  in  this  State  which  are 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  ?  This  establishment 
to  procure  the  best  of  sires  from  which  to  breed  our 
own  artillery  and  cavalry  horses.  These  sires  to  be 
sent  at  times  to  different  parts  of  the  State  where  the 
farmer  could  have  their  services  for  a  nominal  sum. 
He  could  then  afford  to  keep  a  few  first-rate  mares 
and  produce  a  horse  that  would  be  readily  market- 
able at  a  good  price.  This  class  of  animals  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  scarce,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
feather  in  California's  cap  should  she  be  the  first  to 


produce  an  American  breed  of  general  utility  horses. 
The  United  States  army  to-day  pays  a  maximum  of 
$160  apiece  for  its  remounts  and  artillery  horses,  and 
they  are  a  wretched  lot  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  French  army,  for  example,  and  are  a  discredit  to 
this  country.  The  breeding  of  horses  of  their  class 
is  simply  a  waste  of  time;  besides  which,  it  is  not  re- 
munerative. 

This  State,  on  the  average,  produces  uncommonly 
poor  general  purpose  horses,  and  this  is  greatly  due 
to  the  haphazard  system  of  breeding  cold-blooded 
mares  to  stallions  that,  in  far  too  many  cases,  lack 
breeding  themselves.  Every  experienced  breeder 
knows  that  blood  is  essential  to  consistent  reproduc- 
tion and  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the 
breeders  who  display  the  most  judgment  in  infusing 
that  blood. 

The  system  of  breeding  which  I  have  outlined  is 
much  the  same  as  the  one  pursued  by  breeders  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  as  the  balance  of 
opinion  would  indicate  that  the  English  thoroughbred 
was  produced  from  crosses  between  Arab  and  Barb 
stallions  and  Flemish  and  Norman  mares — the  size 
and  substance  coming  from  the  dam  and  the  quality, 
finish,  endurance  and  speed  from  the  sire. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion, 
practically  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  establish- 
ing a  good  breed  of  general  purpose  horse  is  by 
breeding  pure  bred  draft  mares  to  first-class  trotting 
or  thoroughbred  stallions  and  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  the  progeny  with  trotting  or  thoroughbred  stal- 
lions until  the  desired  size  and  type  are  produced 
and  are  strong  enough  bred  to  produce  itself  when 
bred  to  an  animal  similarly  bred. 

The  best  blood  is  expensive  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  average  farmer  at  present,  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment will  put  it  within  his  reach,  he  will  find  horse 
breeding  is  far  more  lucrative  business  than  hereto- 
fore. 

I  have  recently  written  President  Roosevelt  urging 
his  consideration  of  this  question,  and  trust  the  farm- 
ers of  this  State  will  see  the  logic  of  the  argument 
and  will  unite  in  urging  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  take  the  matter  in  hand. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Water  Rights  in  California. 


NUMBER  VI. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Samuel  C.  Wiel. 

When  one  further  decision  is  considered,  it  appears 
that  the  law  of  waters  has  taken  a  form  that  leaves 
the  miner  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  controversy 
with  his  agricultural  neighbors.  Not  only  is  the 
miner  liable  if  the  water  is  taken  from  wells,  etc., 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  suffer  the  percola- 
tion of  waste  water  from  irrigation  into  his  mines, 
and  has  no  right  of  action  even  if  it  comes  through  in 
such  quantities  as  to  prevent  the  working  of  the 
mine.  It  was  so  held  in  Gibson  vs.  Puchta,  33  Cal. 
310.  The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  miner  must 
not  take  water  from  the  farmer's  land,  but  the 
farmer  is  not  reciprocally  bound  to  keep  the  water 
out  of  the  miner's  works. 

Mr.  Justice  Temple's  opinion  in  Katz  vs.  Walkin- 
shaw  turns  on  the  motive  with  which  the  water  is 
drained,  and  would  give  no  action  if  taken  in  the 
"ordinary  use  of  one's  land."  But  the  court  in  its 
final  opinion  (141  Cal.  116  at  129  discussing  the  case 
in  69  Cal.  217)  says  that  it  will  be  no  defense  to  the 
miner  that  he  made  or  wanted  no  use  of  the  water, 
or  that  his  works  were  made  in  the  legitimate  and 
ordinary  mining  of  his  own  land,  and  it  must  cer- 
tainly follow  if  the  rule,  so  often  repeated,  that  the 
motive  with  which  an  act  is  done  is  immaterial,  is  to 
be  sustained.  The  actual  decisions,  so  far,  also,  on 
their  face,  seem  to  support  this  view. 

That  the  miner's  motive,  through  which  the  water 
is  drained  away  by  percolation,  will  not  be  looked 
into  seems,  then,  to  have  with  it  the  tendency  of  the 
decisions.  But  it  is  by  no  means  positively  settled 
yet — it  is  one  of  the  many  phases  of  the  new  doctrine 
of  percolating  water  that  the  case  of  Katz  vs.  Walk- 
inshaw  has  thrown  open,  and  that  await  decision. 
The  wide  statement  that  the  motive  with  which  an 
act  is  done  is  immaterial  need  not  be  sustained.  It 
is  giving  way  in  other  branches  of  the  law,  especially 
where  injunctions  are  granted  against  malicious  com- 
binations in  strikes  and  boycotts.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  Mr.  Justice  Temple's  opinion  in  Katz  vs.  Walk- 
inshaw;  and  it  is  inconsistent  even  with  the  irriga- 
tion case  cited  above,  where  the  decision  went  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendant's  motive  arose  out  of  the 
undoubted  right  to  cultivate  and  irrigate  his  land. 
If  the  motive  is  looked  into  on  one  side,  it  should  also 
be  on  the  other.  If  the  motive  to  make  profit  by 
cultivating  and  planting  in  the  ordinary  way  justifies 
the  farmer  in  irrigating,  the  motive  to  profit  by 
mining  in  the  ordinary  way  should  justify  the  drain- 
age of  water  naturally  incident  to  that.  Any  dam- 
age which  then  occurs  would  lie  where  the  nature  of 
the  land  as  mineral  or  agricultural  makes  it  fall. 

The  difficulty  if  the  miner  is  held  liable  will  be 
great  in  showing  that  the  acts  of  the  miner  in 
fact  do  draw  off  the  water,  since  there  are  no 
signs  above  ground,  or  in  plain  sight,  such  as  there 
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are  when  a  surface  stream  is  tapped  by  a  ditch. 
When  it  comes  to  showing  an  underground  connec- 
tion causing  the  loss  of  percolating  water  from  a 
well,  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  have  the  same  elaborate 
and  indefinite  discussions  that  have  surrounded  the 
suits  to  protect  extralateral  rights  to  a  vein;  to 
show  an  underground  connection  between  the  ore  in 
one's  shaft  and  the  distant  works  of  a  trespasser, 
has  always  been  a  difficult  undertaking.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  matter  has  not  yet  come  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  but  there 
are  a  number  of  decisions  in  other  States  resembling 
the  decision  in  Katz  vs.  Walkinshaw.  They  are  col- 
lected in  64  L.  R.  A.  255  note. 

2.  The  quality  cannot  be  changed  injuriously  by 
later  comers.  As  against  prior  appropriators  or 
occupants,  the  general  rule  prevents  any  injurious 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  water.  Thus,  it  is  ac- 
tionable if  a  later  miner  so  muddies  a  stream  that  it 
cuts  the  hose  of  a  hydraulic  miner  below,  who  was 
prior  in  time  (27  Gal.  475).  Sawdust  cannot  be 
thrown  into  a  stream  if  it  interferes  with  prior  ap- 
propriators (23  Cal.  481). 

Injunctions  were  granted  in  the  following  cases 
for  wrongfully  depositing  waste  in  streams, 
plaintiff  being  in  some  cases  an  appropriator, 
in  others  a  riparian  proprietor,  for  both  are 
protected  from  such  damage:  34  Cal.  231,  where 
waste  from  sluice  mining  interfered  with  a  prior  agri- 
culturist; 43  Cal.  39,  where  tailings  clogged  another 
miner's  tail-race;  67  Cal.  267,  where  sediment  filled  a 
prior  appropriator's  ditch;  19  Cal.  623,  where  debris 
clogged  a  prior  appropriator's  ditch;  57  Cal.  412, 
where  debris  from  coal  mining  was  carried  far  down 
stream  and  there,  when  the  stream  overflowed,  cov- 
ered agricultural  ground.  The  court  there  said  that 
the  long  distance  made  no  more  difference  than  if  the 
debris  had  been  dumped  on  the  fields  after  being 
carried  there  by  carts  or  cars.  And  there  are 
numerous  cases  dealing  specially  with  debris  from 
hydraulic  mining,  because  the  sediment  interfered 
with  others.  In  19  Cal.  623,  66  Cal.  138,  66  Cal.  161, 
18  Fed.  753,  81  Fed.  243,  88  Fed.  664— in  all  these 
cases,  and  others,  hydraulic  mining  was  enjoined. 

As  a  result  of  these  cases,  Congress  has  prohibited 
hydraulic  mining,  making  it  a  misdemeanor,  unless 
under  permission  from  the  "Debris  Commission"  (27 
Stat,  at  Large  507).  This  prohibition  is  made  to 
extend  to  whatever  the  words  "hydraulic  mining"  or 
"mining  by  the  hydraulic  process"  meant  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1893,  when  the  act  was  passed.  Whether 
it  would  include  such  things  as  working  over  tailings, 
or  dumps,  or  artificial  banks  of  earth,  by  water  under 
pressure,  is  not  clear.  If  one  puts  emphasis  on  the 
words  "hydraulic  process,"  as  Judge  Lindley  does, 
then  such  work  would  be  included  (Lindley  on  Mines, 
2nd  Ed.,  Section  852,  et.  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  if 
emphasis  is  put  on  "mining,"  it  might  seem  the 
other  way;  the  washing  of  tailings  is  rather  analo- 
gous to  smelting  or  ore  dressing,  only  incident- 
ally following  mining  or  extraction  of  ore.  There 
seems  an  argument  in  saying  that  the  act  meant 
to  hit  at  the  principal,  and  not  the  incident  when 
separated  from  it — at  a  kind  of  mining  and  not 
at  a  kind  of  process.  In  that  case  the  treatment  of 
material  already  mined  is  not,  primarily,  mining. 
Though  following  mining  as  an  incident  where  the  ex- 
traction and  treatment  are  continuous,  it  is  not 
strictly  mining  when  the  two  are  separated.  It 
might  not  be  within  the  act  in  this  view,  but  would 
be  left  as  at  common  law.  The  question  seems  one 
of  emphasis  in  the  use  of  the  words,  "mining  by  the 
hydraulic  process,"  or  "hydraulic  mining." 

(to  be  continued.) 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Wool  Situation. 


Hy  Mh.  S,  Silherman  of  Chicago  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers*  Association. 

With  regard  to  the  wool  situation,  of  which  you 
expect  to  hear  something  from  me,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  that  anything  I  might  say  as  to  the  future  is 
almost  purely  "guess  work."  You  all  know  that  at 
the  present  time  the  dealer  has  a  "  bull  market  and 
no  stocks  to  sell.  I  have  been  looking  for  these  con- 
ditions and  rise  in  prices  for  two  years  past,  and  a 
good  many  of  you  will  recall  that  I  have  expressed 
this  view  in  previous  circulars,  knowing  in  my  own 
mind  that  it  had  to  come,  but  it  was  so  slow  in  arriv- 
ing, and  the  dealer  so  weary  in  waiting,  that  when 
the  looked  for  improvement  really  made  its  appear- 
ance the  wool  dealer  was  caught  bare  of  stock  on 
which  to  realize  a  fortuue,  and  has  to  be  content  with 
a  profit  on  his  year's  work  which  would  be  consid- 
ered small  in  any  other  business,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  large  capital  necessary  to  conduct  a  wool 
business. 

In  comparison  with  prices  now  current,  the  manu- 
facturer who  has  a  stock  of  wool  bought  early  is,  with 
this  stock  to  work  from  and  a  substantial  advance 
firmly  established  for  his  product,  in  better  shape 
than  the  wool  dealer,  even  though  he  cannot  as  yet 
rank  with  the  wool  producer  as  a  dividend  payer  by 
any  means. 

In  looking  back  and  reviewing  the  wool  business 
from  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  I  can  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  steady  improvement  in  prices. 

In  the  year  1900  about  half  of  the  wool  growers 
sold  at  high  prices.  The  other  half,  for  one  cause  or 
another,  were  not  able  or  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  high  prices  early  in  the  season,  and  those  grow- 
ers will  remember  that  year  with  anything  but  satis- 
faction, while  the  wool  dealer  will  not  forget  it  as 
long  as  he  lives.  The  year  1901  was  one  of  low  prices 
to  the  sheep  man,  but  it  was  a  fair  year  for  the 
dealer,  who  was  able  to  make  up  a  small  percentage 
of  his  losses  sustained  in  1900.  The  next  year,  1902, 
was  a  good  year  for  the  grower,  prices  being  higher, 
and  the  dealer  also  had  a  fair  year,  which  enabled 
him  to  make  up  a  little  more  of  his  previous  losses. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  satisfactory  to  both 
grower  and  dealer.  Prices  paid  to  the  grower  were 
higher  than  for  many  years  and  the  dealer  has  moved 
his  stock  to  the  manufacturer  at  a  good,  fair  profit. 
If  all  reports  I  hear  are  true,  not  more  than  50%  of 
the  sheep  men  are  interested  in  the  course  of  wool 
for  some  time  to  come.  To  those  growers  who  have 
not  contracted  their  coming  clip  of  wool,  I  might  say 
their  judgment  is  correct  in  not  contracting  any 
wool  for  future  delivery,  as  I  look  for  much  higher 
prices  at  shearing  time,  and  my  judgment  is  backed 
by  every  indication  of  prosperity  and  an  actual  short- 
age of  wool  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  a  legitimate  business  like  the 
"wool  business"  turned  into  purely  a  speculative 
gamble,  like  it  is  becoming,  owing  to  the  contracting 
of  clips  now  prevalent  and  in  which  nearly  every 
house  is  participating.  If  the  business  continues  to 
be  done  in  this  manner  it  will  surely  be  disastrous 
some  day  to  the  wool  grower  and  the  dealer  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  either  one  will  go 
"broke."  The  wool  grower  sells  something  which 
he  may  not  be  able  to  deliver,  and  the  wool  dealer 
buys  something  for  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  raise 
the  money  at  the  time  of  delivery.  All  these  things 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  they  have 
happened,  and  you  all  know,  in  many  instances,  his- 


tory will  repeat  itself,  especially  financial  disturb- 
ances. 

It  is  quite  natural  when  sheep  men  have  contracted 
their  wool  ahead  at  a  good  price  that  many  of  them 
will  take  on  some  other  products,  either  buying  high- 
priced  land  or  buying  high-priced  sheep  at  inflated 
values  on  the  prospect  ahead,  but  yet  not  realized, 
and  this  may  some  day  become  very  inconvenient  for 
him,  or,  in  plain  words,  may  put  him  in  a  hole  out  of 
which  it  will  take  him  years  to  recover. 

Furthermore,  the  price  of  wool  at  present  is  not 
exceedingly  high,  but  may  go  still  higher,  in  which 
case  he  will  be  the  loser.  Again,  we  may  have  a 
very  severe  winter,  and  the  attending  elements  may 
absorb  half  of  the  sheep,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to 
deliver  the  quantity  of  wool  he  had  contracted,  and 
naturally,  if  wool  should  go  higher,  the  dealer  who 
contracted  the  wool  will  make  claim  for  non-delivery. 
All  of  these  facts  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  it  is  our  earnest  belief  that  the  wool  and  sheep 
business  should  be  done  in  a  more  legitimate  way, 
and  not  follow  the  Wall  street  fraternity.  A  com- 
modity like  wool  should  not  be  bought  and  sold  like 
wheat,  cotton  or  stocks  on  stock  exchanges,  which, 
at  all  times,  will  turn  out  disastrous  sooner  or  later, 
and  wool  should  only  be  sold  after  it  is  shorn.  I  am 
afraid  such  speculative  business  will  only  end  in  dis- 
aster, and,  while  I  do  not  look  for  a  reaction  in  the 
near  future,  nevertheless  a  reaction  is  bound  to  come, 
and  it  behooves  the  wool  grower,  dealer  and  manu- 
facturer to  conduct  their  business  in  a  legitimate 
way,  as  heretofore. 

To  those  among  you  who  run  sheep,  producing  a 
medium  or  coarse  wool,  let  me  say  that  it  appears 
as  if  such  wool  will  be  sought  after  as  much  in  the 
next  few  months  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  year,  and 
to  those  among  you  who  pin  their  faith  to  the  Merino 
sheep  let  me  say  that  fine  wool  will  have  its  day,  and 
when  that  day  comes — when  fashion  calls  for  a  fine 
fabric — the  manufacturer  will  find  that  barely  one- 
quarter  of  the  sheep  of  the  world  are  able  to  produce 
such  wool  as  he  needs,  so  great  has  been  the  change 
to  the  mutton  breeds  the  last  few  years. 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. '8  Scientific  Press  Patent  Agency,  330 
Market  street.  S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  pat- 
ents issued  to  Pacific  Coast  inventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  17,  1905. 
780,476.— SAW— S.  J.  Ben",  San  Francisco. 
780,157.— Block  Directory— G.  Cadenasso,  San  Francisco. 
780,322.— Tool  Holder— M.  N.  Callender,  San  Francisco. 
7H0.159.—  Clutch- W.  H.  Corbett,  Portland,  Or. 
780,031.— Concentrator— F.  E.  Forster,  Clifton,  Ariz. 
780,171.— Talking  Machine— F.  C.  Hassett.  Kelso,  Wash. 
780,184.— Flywheel  Brake— A.  G.  Hubbard,  San  Francisco. 
780,038.— Pipe  Grip— E.  G.  Huntington,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
780,293.— Leaching— T.  B.  Joseph,  San  Francisco. 

780.211.  — Axle— A.  C.  Massey,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

780, 373. —Water  Elevator— T.  H  McDonald,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 
780,219.— Music  Leaf  Turner— F.  B.  McNamara,  San  Francisco. 

780.212.  — Can  Opener— T.  T.  Merriman,  Medford,  Or. 
780,127.— Aerial  Cableway— J.  S  Rees,  Loyalton,  Cal. 
780,228  — Stove— E  H.  Richardson,  Ontario,  Cal. 

780,232.— Saw  Filing  Machine— N.  P.  Schell,  San  Francisco. 

780.144.  — Ripper— J.  K.  Van  Winkle,  Sumpter,  Or. 

780.145.  —  Belt  Conveyer— L.  K.  Vaughan,  Oroville,  Cal. 
780,467.— Blast  Hole  Loader— W.  T.  Wright,  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

39,296.— Design— N.  J.  Boyle,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  24,  1905. 
780.706.— Flour  Sifter-O.  G.  &  O.  K.  Cole,  Turner,  Or. 
780.603.— Compound  —A.  M.  De  Solla,  San  Francisco. 
780,784.— Lifting  Mechanism— A.  D.  Duchow,  Sonora,  Cal. 
780,648  — Wells— W.  H.  Fisher.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
780,654.— Potato  Slicer— H.  Hanson,  San  Francisco. 
780,607.— Filteh—C.  R.  Harris,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
780,659.— Animal  Trap— A.  A.  &  E.  H.  Hoyt,  Watsonville,  Cal. 
780,610.— Sidewalk  Elevator  Door— C.  G.  Janson,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
780,513  —  Overshoe  Holder— A.  E.  Lotstrom  Burlington.  Wash. 
780,723.— Car  Axles— Markkula  &  Rantala,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal. 
780,910.— TUB— S.  J.  Perry,  Spokane,  Wash. 
780.530.— Lifting  Jack— Rubottom  &  Clement,  Felton,  Cal. 
780.623.— Farm  Gate— T.  C.  Sisk,  Stockton,  Cal. 

780.837.  — Wire  Stretcher— L.  S.  Sydenstricker,  Henleyvllle,  Cal. 

780.838.  — Draft  Equalizer— C.  H.  Taylor,  Wren,  Or. 
780,923.—  Gauge— E.  L.  Weaver,  Portland,  Or. 


ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  tor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  dniggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


AGENTS! 

ELGIN     SELF-ACTING  CREAM 
SEPARATOR,  a  so  our 

Scientitic  (1905)  Dishwasher, 
FREE,  CONDITIONALLY. 

Thousands  in  use.  Separates 
cream  In  sixty  minutes  with  or 
without  water  dilution.  ELGIN 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  1106 
E.  18th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Let  Us  Sell  Your  Country  Property! 

Through  our  extensive  advertising  in  magazines  and  leading 
Eastern  farm  journals,  we  have  over  2500  Eastern 
homeseekers  on  our  list. 

Let  Us  Submit  Your  Country  Property  to  Them. 

They  are  all  buyers.   Yours  may  be  just  what  they  want. 
Write    Us  To-day! 

/\.  D.  RENFRO  &  CO. 

634  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl. 
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DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND  OUR 
LINE  OF 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 


are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattla 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unafftcted  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Franoisoo. 


f  HFAP  DATCC  California.  Washington, 
^IlCAr  K/\  I  E"-?  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduoed  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  OO., 

O  620K  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q  856  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Q  OS  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Agricultural  Review* 

Kings. 

Almond  Blossoms.  —  Hanford  Senti- 
nel: Some  almond  trees  in  this  vicinity 
present  a  very  pretty  appearance  with 
their  load  of  fragrant  blossoms,  a  general 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  spring  is  almost 
upon  us. 

Harvesters  Ordered.— J.  W.  Bar- 
bour states  that  orders  have  been  given 
to  Daniel  Best  Harvester  Works  at  San 
Leandro  to  build  seven  complete  grain 
harvesting  machines  for  use  in  the  grain 
fields  in  the  Tulare  lake  regions  in  the 
coming  harvest.  The  delivery  will  prob- 
ably be  made  in  May  next.  The  acreage 
already  sown  in  that  country  is  reported 
in  excess  of  the  acreage  there  last  season. 

Lake. 

A  Remarkable  Tree.  —  St.  Helena 
Sentinel:  Beside  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Glenbrook  resort  is  an  elder  tree  of 
very  unusual  size.  One  of  the  branches, 
18  inches  in  diameter,  was  taken  to  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  Six  inches  above  ground 
the  tree  measures  !>  feet  11  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. Four  feet  above  ground  it 
measures  7  feet  8  inches.  The  tree  was 
about  10  years  old  in  1865,  when  S.  Bas- 
sett  bought  out  Mose  Hopkins,  who  was 
living  there  alone  and  kept  a  stock  ranch. 

Los  Angeles. 

Citron  Factory.  —  Monrovia  News: 
There  are  two  kinds  of  citron  grown  on 
the  Dr.  Westlake  ranch  in  Duarte  —  the 
Sicilian  and  the  Corsican — practically  dif- 
fering only  in  that  one  has  a  smooth  skin 
and  the  other  a  rough  one.  After  the 
citrons  are  brought  to  the  factory  they 
are  cut  in  halves  and  put  in  a  vat  of  brine, 
where  they  are  left  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  They  are  then  taken  out  and 
boiled,  after  which  the  pulp  is  taken  out 
and  the  rinds  put  into  tubs  of  sugar 
syrup.  This  syrup  is  very  weak  at  first, 
but  from  time  to  time  the  citrons  are 
changed  to  tubs  containing  syrup  of 
greater  strength.  It  requires  several 
months  to  completely  cure  the  fruit. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  cured  it  is  taken 
from  the  syrup  and  glazed  with  a  high 
grade  of  cane  sugar  and  packed  for  ship- 
ment. There  is  only  one  other  citron 
ranch  in  the  United  States  besides  Dr. 
Wehtlake's  20-acre  ranch  at  Duarte.  That 
one  is  situated  at  Riverside. 

Davis  Ranch  Sold.— Covina  Argus: 
Ex-Supervisor  A.  E.  Davis  reports  the 
sale  this  week  of  his  home  and  20-acre 
orange  grove  on  Grand  avenue  to  J.  R. 
Laidlaw  for  $13,000.  The  grove  is  planted 
to  nine-year-old,  three-year-old  and  two- 
year-old  trees,  all  of  which  are  in  perfect 
condition. 

Mendocino. 

Found  a  French  Frog.— Ukiah  Re- 
publican-Press: While  working  in  his  gar- 
den near  Orr  &  Evans'  planing  mill  Dr. 
McCowen  found  a  mammoth  specimen  of 
the  edible  French  frog.  The  stranger's 
size  and  peculiar  coloring  attracted  the 
doctor's  attention  and  prompted  him  to 
capture  his  frogship.  He  submitted  the 
big  fellow  to  Mr.  Cosgrove  of  Hotel 
Cecille,  who  promptly  pronounced  the 
specimen  of  the  edible  variety  and  that  it 
was  also  a  remarkably  fine  one.  The  frog 
measured  13  inches  from  the  tip  of  his 
nose  to  the  end  of  his  toes,  and  his  smooth, 
peculiar  colored  skin  was  quite  different 
to  the  warty,  repulsive  garden  toad.  The 
under  part  of  his  body  resembled  red 
gra  ite  in  its  coloring:  and  possessed  the 
shiny,  polished  appearance  of  a  piece  of 
that  stone  after  it  had  been  thoroughly 
polished.  Mr.  McCowen  states  that  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  late  A.  F. 
Redemeyer  told  him  that  several  years 
before  he  had  turned  loose  a  number  of 
French  frogs  of  the  edible  variety  in  the 
ditch  where  Mr.  McCowen  found  the  one 
Saturday  morning. 

An  Expensive  Chicken.  —  W.  H. 
White,  familiarly  known  as  Bud  Honey, 
was  arrested  at  Willits  for  burglarizing 
Henry  Bowen's  hennery.  Judge  Ken- 
worth  v  fined  him  $50C. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT  S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe*  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
tbe  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle,   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
Its  use.    8end  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Orange. 

Fine  Stallion.  —  Anaheim  Gazette: 
The  stallion  bought  by  James  McFadden 
of  Santa  Ana  for  $4000  is  three  years  old 
and  weighs  2050.  It  is  the  Percheron 
stallion  Violon,  winner  of  prizes  and  med- 
als both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Riverside. 

Prospects  for  Great  Harvest.— 
Enterprise:  W.  B.  Johnson  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  grain  sections  of  River- 
side county  and  reports  great  activity  in 
that  region.  Gang  plows  of  from  thirty 
to  fifty  in  a  set  are  turning  up  furrows  a 
mile  in  length  preparing  for  putting  in 
more  grain,  and  ihe  fields  are  looking 
very  fine  which  have  commenced  a 
growth.  He  thinks  the  prospects  good 
for  one  of  the  largest  hay  and  grain  crops 
ever  raised  in  Riverside  county. 

Coachella  ASPARAGUS. — Submarine: 
The  Coachella  valley  is  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front  as  an  asparagus  growing  section. 
Several  small  fields  are  now  of  bearing 
age  and  the  yield  is  exceedingly  heavy, 
the  profits  being  large,  running  close  to 
$1000  per  acre  each  year.  Among  the 
chief  factors  favoring  the  growing  of  this 
succulent  and  profitable  plant  here  is  the 
entirely  dewless  condition  of  this  desert 
oasis.  Some  of  the  heaviest  growers  and 
shippers  of  asparagus  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  valley,  notable  among 
them  being  H.  W.  and  W.  E.  Meek  of 
Haywards,  Cal.,  who  last  year  shipped 
thirteen  carloads  of  asparagus  from 
northern  California  at  a  profit  of  $40,000, 
in  spite  of  the  rust  and  floods.  Those 
gentlemen  last  January  bought  160  acres 
of  land  in  the  Coachella  valley  on  account 
of  its  freedom  from  dew  and  the  conse- 
quent likelihood  that  asparagus  rust  can 
never  affect  asparagus  here. 

Sacramento. 

Old  as  the  State.— Union:  The  old- 
est and  by  far  the  biggc  st  cherry  tree  in 
this  part,  probably  the  biggest  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  was  cut  down  the  other  day 
in  Sacramento.  The  tree  was  a  Black 
Tartarian  and  was  planted  in  the  lot  at 
612  O  street  in  ]8f>0  and,  therefore,  was 
fifty-four  years  old  when  it  was  sacrificed 
to  the  ax.  The  old  tree  was  a  prolific 
bearer  in  its  time.  It  frequently  brought 
a  return  of  from  $50  to  $75  a  year  for  its 
owner,  Washington  1.  Wattwood.  Last 
season  it  bore  no  fruit,  and  Mr.  Wattwood 
concluded  that  it  would  die  and  decided 
to  cut  it  down.  The  body  of  the  tree  is 
over  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  and  is 
in  nearly  perfect  condition.  The  fifty-four 
rings,  each  representing  a  year's  growth, 
are  strongly  marked,  and  a  cross  cut  of 
the  log  would  carry  a  high  polish.  It  has 
been  sug-gested  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce secure  a  block  from  this  tree,  have 
it  polished  and  send  it  to  the  Lewis  and 
Clarke  Exposition  at  Portland — to  show 
how  trees  grow  in  this  city.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Wattwood  would  donate  a 
choice  cut  from  the  big  tree  for  the  pur- 
pose named. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Crop. — Chino  Champion:  Man- 
ager Schroeder  of  the  sugar  factory  says 
he  is  well  satisfied  with  the  present  pros- 
pects for  a  good  sugar  campaign  at  the 
Chino  factory  this  year.  Applications  are 
coming  in  for  contracts,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  at  least  6000  acres,  and  probably 
7000  acres,  will  be  grown  for  this  factory. 
The  company  has  planted  some  300  acres 
of  alfalfa  this  spring  on  its  land  south  and 
southeast  of  town.  This  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  up  the  soil,  after  which  it 
will  again  go  into  beet  culture. 

San  Joaquin. 

Table  and  Wine  Grapes.— Stockton 
Record:  Vine  growers  of  this  county 
have  for  many  years  shipped  their  table 
grapes  to  the  East,  where  they  were 
eagerly  bought  at  remunerative  prices. 
Slowly  the  area  devoted  to  vineyards  has 
increased,  and  the  profits  increased  with 
the  area  and  the  volume  of  business.  Now 
it  is  not  a  rare  case  for  the  enterprising 
vineyardist  to  make  from  $50  to  $250  an 
acre  from  his  grapes.  The  quality  of  the 
grapes  is  said  to  improve  with  the  age  of 
the  vines,  and  from  a  small  area  of  old 
vines  one  grower  about  8  miles  north  of 
Stockton  sends  the  product  to  Chicago, 
where  he  receives  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  grapes.  Wine  grapes  are  the 
greatest  source  of  revenue,  because  to 
their  culture  a  wider  area  is  devoted,  the 
crop  is  the  largest,  and  the  market  for 
them  is  at  the  doors  of  the  owners.  These 
grapes  are  literally  shoveled  into  flat  cars 
fitted  with  bulkheads.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  grape  season  to  see  those  cars 
going  toward  El  Pinal  winery,  a  couple  of 
miles  north  of  Stockton,  with  the  juice 
dripping  from  the  cars  under  the  weight 
of  the  fruit.  That  winery  uses  10,000  tons 
of  grapes  annually,  and  has  paid  from 
$12.50  to  $17  a  ton  for  them.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  the  average  yield  and  price 
of  wine  grapes  for  a  few  years  a  man  who 
has  a  forty-acre  vineyard  can  clear  $2000 
a  year.  There  are  vineyards  that  yield 
as  much  as  seventeen  ions  to  the  acre,  j 
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but  the  average  is  between  six  and  ten 
tons. 

Many  Potatoes  Raised  in  Re- 
claimed Region. — Stockton  Record: 
On  the  rich  alluvial  areas  all  manner  of 
grain  and  vegetable  crops  are  raised  in 
prodigious  quantities,  but  within  a  few 
years  the  profits  of  potato  culture  have 
been  so  tempting  that  the  tubers  have 
supplanted  all  other  crops  on  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  peat  soil.  Two  crops  are 
raised  every  season  on  these  lands,  and 
the  yield  is  sometimes  as  high  as  275 
sacks,  or  550  bushels,  to  the  acre,  against 
an  average  for  the  whole  county  of  150 
Siicks,  or  300  bushels.  The  price  some- 
times reaches  $1  per  hundred  pounds,  but 
the  average  is  75  cents.  This,  it  wiil  be 
seen,  brings  the  value  of  the  yield  per 
acre  of  $140  to  $240  for  the  reclaimed  area 
when  planted  to  potatoes.  The  first  crop 
is  in  the  Early  Rose,  which  is  planted  in 
February  and  dug  in  May,  and  the  second 
is  either  the  same  variety  for  seed  or  the 
Burbank.  On  some  fields  the  second  crop 
is  followed  in  December  by  barley,  sowu 
for  hay,  which  is  cut  in  May.  This  rota- 
tion crop  has  been  found  profitable  and  is 
deemed  advisable  as  least  burdensome  to 
the  soil. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Cattle  Shipment. — Press:  Alonzo 
Crabb  has  returned  from  Mexico  with  600 
head  of  steers  bought  for  the  San  Marcos 
range.  The  cattle  were  secured  within  50 
miles  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  and  were 
shipped  through  to  Ellwood,  a  station 
or  sidetrack  west  of  Goleta,  where  they 
will  be  unloaded  and  driven  over  the 
mountain  onto  the  range.  Mr.  Crabb 
reports  a  detention  of  eight  days  at  the 
Mexican  border  on  account  of  Federal  in- 
spection of  the  shipment.  The  consign- 
ment came  through  in  good  condition. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Codlin  Moth  Parasite  Liberated 
in  Pajaro. — San  Jose  Mercury:  Edward 
M.  Ehrhorn,  Deputy  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  a  few  days  ago  went  to 
Watsonville  and  took  with  him  a  colony 
of  codlin  moth  parasites,  which  were 
liberated  in  the  Corralitos  seotion.  This 
is  the  first  colony  of  the  little  creatures 
liberated  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  may  thrive.  The  female 
My  Hits  about  over  the  bark  of  a  tree  with 
her  antenna?  and  is  enabled  to  locate 
iiccurately,  through  sense  of  smell  or 
otherwise,  the  codlin  worm,  which  is  hid- 


den under  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Then 
with  her  sword-like  appendage  she  pierces 
the  bark  and  stabs  to  death  the  worm,  at 
the  same  time  depositing  in  the  wound 
the  eggs  that  will  later  produce  other 
codlin  moth  destroyers.  The  Pajaro  and 
Santa  Clara  valleys  are  fortunate  in 
securing  the  first  colony  of  these  para- 
sites. Mr.  Ehrhorn  and  his  associates 
will  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
the  parasites  and  at  the  same  time  make 
distributions  to  other  parts  of  the  State 
as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  warrant. 
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With  a  FOLDING  SA Wim  MAI CHINE.  »  CORDS  bj  ONE  MAN  !■ 
10  hours.  Send  for  FREE  lllus.  catalogue  showing  West  Improte- 
nent*  and  testimonials  from  tUoosands.   First  order  Bernrea agency 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  16  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


FOR  SALE. 
New  50  H.  P.  Fairbanks-Morse 
Oil  Engine. 

 ADDRESS  

CALIFORNIA  ENGINEERING  &  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.   Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Krauaer  A  firo.,  Alilton,  Pa. 


FOR  Snow's  Grafting  Wax* 

IN  CSE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE  I 

For  sale  by  all  tho  lar^e  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

LADIES,  LEARN  TO  COOK  EGGS  IN  100  DIF- 
FERENT FANCY  WAYS.  Same  as  prepared  by 
leading  French  and  Italian  cooks.  Please  your 
husband  once  in  his  life.  Ky  mail  15  cents. 
C.  SMITH,  912A  PadflO  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Ffity  years  of  success.  The  sim- 
plest and  best  remedy  for  Coughs 
and  Throa'.  Troubles.       boxes  only. 


Avoid 
Imitations. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francitoo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE          Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE.  MoFALL  &  CO   Portland.  Or 
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The  Home  Circle* 

St.  Valentine's  Day. 


While  Cupid,  his  arrows  and  bow  flung 
aside, 

Was  sleeping  one  morn  'neath  a  tree, 
It  happened  that  Malice  was  passing  close 

by, 

And,  seeing  the  weapons,  he  came  up 
quite  sly, 
And,  seeing  them,  ran  off  in  glee. 

In  horror  and  grief  Cupid  woke  up  to  find 

His  love-giving  arrows  all  gone. 
Bewailing  and  weeping,  he  hunted  each 
place. 

On  swift-speeding  wings  he  continued  his 
chase 

Each  day,  from  the  earliest  dawn. 

But  vain  were  his  searches,  alas!  and  he 
soon 

Began  to  grow  pallid  and  pine, 
When  one  frosty  morning  in  February,  lo! 
An  old  man  approached  with  a  sheath  and 
&  bow, 

Who  proved  to  be  Saint  Valentine. 

"Here,  child,  are  thy  weapons  I  rescued 
at  last 

From  Malice  with  all  might  and  main. 
The  hearts  of  the  people  are  passive  and 
cold, 

Go  pierce  with  thy  arrows  the  young  and 
the  old, 

That  love's  flame  may  kindle  again." 

Then  Cupid  grew  happy  and  active  once 
more. 

His  shafts  Hew  in  numbers  away, 
Love  greetings  and  tokens  and  pledges 

went  round, 
By  ties  deep  and  tender  all  hearts  became 

bound; 

And  this  was  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

—Martha  Martin. 


On  Valentine's  Day. 


Lock  your  heart  up  well  to-day, 
There's  a  rascal  thief  about; 

Throw  the  precious  key  away 
If  you'd  keep  him  out. 

He's  a  master  of  deceit, 

He's  a  flatterer,  and  so 
He  will  call  you  all  that's  sweet  — 

Which  you  are,  I  know. 

All  his  tricks  and  wiles  he'll  try, 
Tempting  you  as  best  he  can, 

He  is  such  a  shrewd  and  sly, 
Clever  little  man. 

Hidden  in  his  burglar's  kit. 
Well  he  knows  that  safe  in  there 

Is  the  very  key  to  fit  — 
Sweetheart,  have  a  care! 

Yet  I  may  as  well  confess; 

Love  is  what  he  calls  this  key, 
And  his  name  is  Cupid  —  yes, 
And  he  comes  from  me. 

—Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


"Widow's  Mite." 


A  widow — she  had  only  one, 
A  puny  and  decrepit  on; 

But,  day  and  night, 
Though  fretful  oft,  and  weak  and  small, 
A  loving  child,  he  was  her  all — 

The  widow's  mite. 

The  widow's  mite — aye,  so  sustained, 
She  battled  onward,  nor  complained, 

Though  friends  were  fewer; 
And  while  she  toiled  for  daily  fare, 
A  little  crutch  upon  the  stair 

Was  music  to  her. 

I  saw  her  then;  and  now  I  see 

That,  though  resigned  and  cheerful,  she 

Has  sorrow  much; 
She  has — He  gave  it  tenderly — 
Much  faith'and,  carefully  laid  by, 

A  little  crutch. 

— Frederick  Locker. 


Beauty  and  the  Beast. 


It  was  an  exceedingly  small  dog,  but 
its  ferocity  was  almost  alarming.  As 
Wistrom  passed  the  house  with  the 
stone  front  it  darted  out  from  the  side 
passageway  in  a  perfect  fury  of  angry 
excitement  and  pursued  him  with  par- 
oxysmal barkings  the  entire  length  of 
the  low  fence  that  separated  the  lawn 
from  the  street. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  same  thing 
occurred.  This  time  Wistrom  made  a 
threatening  demonstration  with  his 
umbrella.  It  was  an  unwise  thing  to 
do,  for  it  did  not  have  a  soothing  effect 
on  the  little  animal,  which  from  that 
time  forth  seemed  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 


young  man,  who  lived  only  a  few  doors 
away.  The  moment  he  came  in  sight 
that  brown,  hairy  streak  would  shoot 
from  the  passage,  leap  at  him,  all  but 
scaling  the  tiny  pickets,  and  raise  such 
a  clamor  of  hatred  that  it  seemed  the 
whole  street  must  be  alarmed.  Wis- 
trom became  more  and  more  resentful. 
The  dog  got  on  his  nerves. 

One  morning  as  Wistrom  started  out 
he  noticed  that  the  front  gate  of  the 
house  with  the  stone  front  had  been 
left  open.  He  gripped  his  umbrella 
tightly  and  took  a  deep  breath  as  he 
heard  the  preliminary  yelp  of  defiance 
at  the  passage  entry.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  dog  was  at  the  fence  and  the 
next  he  had  discovered  the  open  gate, 
and  was  out  on  the  sidewalk  at  Wis- 
trom's  heels.  Wistrom  stopped.  The 
dog  retreated,  still  barking  furiously; 
he  went  on  and  the  dog  was  again 
yapping  at  his  heels.  Then,  without 
turning,  Wistrom  brought  his  umbrella 
around  with  vicious  force  and — oh,  joy! 
— caught  the  dog  on  the  ribs. 

*  *  #  *  *  * 

"Oh,  you  coward!" 

It  was  a  clear,  youthful  feminine 
voice.  Wistrom  looked  up  as  the  house 
door  slammed  and  a  girl  with  very  pink 
cheeks  and  abundant  yellow  hair —  a 
very  pretty  girl — came  running  down 
the  steps  and  caught  up  the  howling 
dog  in  her  arms. 

How  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  hit 
a  poor  little  dog  like  that!"  she  de- 
manded, turning  an  indignant  pair  of 
very  blue  eyes  on  Wistrom. 

"I — I  didn't  exactly  mean  to  hit  him 
so  hard,"  lied  Wistrom  in  some  con- 
fusion.   "You  see — " 

But  the  girl  turned  her  back  on  him 
contemptuously  and  ran  up  the  steps 
and  into  the  house,  carrying  her  pet 
with  her. 

It  was  a  remarkable  thing,  but  Wis- 
trom instantly  regretted  hitting  the 
dog. 

All  day  long  he  thought  of  the  girl 
with  the  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair,  and 
the  more  he  thought  of  her  the  more 
poignant  became  his  regret.  After  all, 
on  eminent  authority,  it  was  the  nature 
and  delight  of  dogs  to  bark  and  bite, 
and  why  should  they  be  struck  with  an 
umbrella  for  following  a  purely  natural 
impulse? 

For  weeks  Wistrom  looked  in  vain  at 
the  house  as  he  passed  for  some  sign  of 
the  pretty  girl.  He  did  not  even  see 
the  dog.  On  Sundays,  when  he  was  at 
home  all  day,  he  did  nothing  but  sit  by 
the  window  watching  to  see  her.  Some 
time  soon,  he  thought,  the  chance  would 
come,  and  then — 

It  came  at  last,  that  chance.  Wis- 
trom was  walking  down  an  obscure 
street  one  afternoon  when  he  saw  a 
forlorn  and  mud-caked  little  dog  that 
was  shivering  and  whining  disconso- 
lately in  the  shelter  of  a  doorway. 
There  was  something  familiar  about 
that  dog,  Wistrom  thought,  and  he 
stopped  to  look  at  it  more  attentively. 
Yes,  it  was  certainly  the  dog.  If  there 
had  been  any  doubt  about  it,  the  way 
he  snarled  and  snapped  when  Wistrom 
stooped  to  pick  him  up  would  have  in- 
stantly dispelled  it.  Undoubtedly  the 
dog  had  strayed  away. 

*  *         *  *  *  * 

Well,  muddy  and  wet  as  he  was,  Wis- 
trom stowed  him  underneath  his  coat, 
to  the  coat's  and  a  white  waistcoat's 
ruin,  and  half  an  hour  later  he  was 
ringing  the  bell  of  the  house  with  the 
stone  front.  An  elderly  woman  an- 
swered the  ring,  and  went  into  ecstasies 
of  delight  at  the  sight  of  the  dog.  It 
was  quite  a  touching  reunion.  She — 
the  elderly  lady —  was  the  most  grate- 
ful to  Wistrom,  too,  and  so  pleased  to 
learn  that  he  was  a  neighbor.  The 
poor  dog,  she  explained,  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  house  in  consequence  of  a 
ruffianly  young  hoodlum  having  abused 
him,  and  on  being  let  out  for  exercise 
had  scampered  off. 

Wistrom  coughed  behind  his  hand. 
"Your  daughter  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad 
to  see  her  pet  again,"  he  said,  politely. 

"  My  daughter?  " 

"I — er — supposed  the  young  lady  to 
be  your  daughter,"  said  Wistrom.  "A 
rather  tall  young  lady,  with  blue  eyes — 

"Oh,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house, 
"that  was  my  niece,  who  was  making 
me  a  visit  a  few  weeks  ago.    She  went 


back  to  Dubuque  and  was  married  last 
Thursday.    A  lovely  girl!" 
*****  »  * 

Rags  was  growling  at  his  rescuer. 
And  the  next  morning  as  Wistrom 
passed  he  ran  out  and  barked  at  him 

as  savagely  as  ever. 

Proper  Food  and  Feeding. 


The  amount  of  advice  we  have  had 
concerning  what  to  eat  and  what  not 
to  eat  would  fill  a  book.  If  we  eat 
bolted  flour  we  may  expect  dyspepsia; 
if  we  eat  meat  look  out  for  lithemia;  in 
pork  trichiniasis  may  be  in  hiding,  and 
in  richest  milk  the  feverish  bacilli  is 
doubtless  sporting. 

And  there  is  much  in  what  we  eat, 
much  that  concerns  our  health  and 
strength,  but  there  is  much  in  the  way 
we  eat  it.  It  is  well  to  look  out  for 
germs,  but  the  most  virulent  cannot 
stand  a  bath  in  good,  healthy  gastric 
juice.  It  is  necessary  that  germs 
come,  one  way  or  another,  but  let  it  be 
woe  unto  them  when  they  strike  the 
gastric  membrane. 

Children  nowadays  are  trained  to  do 
must  everything  that  is  useless  and  ex- 
pensive. Let  us  train  them  to  chew, 
to  eat  and  drink  slowly. 

A  glass  of  milk  swallowed  at  a  gulp 
is  to  revert  to  the  way  of  the  ostrich, 
and  to  invite  indigestion  and  feed  bac- 
teria, but  to  sip  it  slowly  and  leisurely 
is  to  make  the  warm,  rich  blood  and 
the  strong,  throbbing  heart. 

Slow  eaters  are  small  eaters,  because 
hunger  is  appeased  physiologically 
through  the  nervous  system.  Lots  of 
people  never  eat,  properly  speaking; 
they  simply  fill  up.  The  delicate  nerves 
of  the  stomach,  which  would  tell  us  of 
hunger  appeased,  are  overwhelmed  and 
stunned  by  the  deluge  of  drink  and  the 
rain  of  half-masticated  food.  So  they 
lie  silent,  and  the  nerves  of  ordinary 
sensation  give  the  signal  when  we  begin 
to  crowd  our  diaphragm  up  about  the 
collar  bone,  and  we  stop,  not  because 
we  have  enough,  but  because  we  are 
loaded  and  another  mouthful  might  ex- 
plode up. 

It  has  been  shown  experimentally 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  iofect  a  healthy 
animal  by  way  of  the  alimentary  tract, 
though  it  be  fed  upon  the  most  virulent 
of  the  pathogenic  germs. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  avoid 
drinking  at  some  time  or  other  the 
typhoid  bacilli,  but  we  can  do  much 
towards  improving  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

How  many  of  us  take  a  glass  of  water 
in  one  stream,  and  yet  even  a  horse 
takes  time  to  drink. 

Proper  eating  and  drinking  will  go 
far  towards  rendering  harmless  many 
of  the  bacteria  that  threaten  our  life 
on  every  side. 

There  is  something  in  what  we  eat 
and  drink,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  we  eat  and  drink  it. — Health. 


Giving  Clothes. 


There  are  two  ways  of  giving  away 
old  things  —  a  moral  and  immoral. 
Those  who  are  guilty  of  the  latter  are 
the  people  who  use  the  poor  as  a  sort 
of  garbage  barrel — something  in  which 
to  dump  everything  that  is  useless. 
They  are  the  people  who  give  to  their 
washerwoman  old  ball  frocks  and  soiled 
white  satin  slippers  and  things  too 
ragged  for  any  human  being  to  make 
use  of.  They  are  the  people — it  seems 
incredible,  but  it  is  true — who  care- 
fully cut  off  all  the  buttons  on  any  gar- 
ment that  is  to  be  given  away  and 
never  think  of  mending  anything. 
With  such  persons  giving  is  not  a  vir- 
tue, but  a  convenience.  They  feel  they 
can  rid  themselves  of  much  rubbish  and 
yet  obtain  a  reputation  for  charity.  A 
ray  of  illumination  on  this  subject  was 
obtained  by  one  woman  on  seeing  a  busy 
house  mother  darning  some  old  stock- 
ings. 

"I  must  get  these  finished,"  said  the 
latter.  "  I  want  to  send  them  to  Mrs. 
(mentioning  a  pensioner)  to-day." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  darn 
the  stockings  you  give  away!"  ex- 
claimed the  visitor. 

"Why,  of  course  I  do,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "They  are  generally  too  busy  or 
too  careless  to  do  it  themselves." 


Cheap  Shoes  a  Poor  Economy. 

"Give  your  shoes  a  rest,"  is  the 
mandate  issued  by  a  man  who  has  grown 
up  among  shoes  and  knows  them  as  he 
does  people.  "Shoes  need  a  rest  as 
the  wearers  do.  This  may  strike  you 
as  peculiar  and  you  may  imagine  I  am 
stretching  a  point  to  make  a  good 
story,  but  it's  a  fact.  Shoes  require 
rest.  In  that  way  they  will  last  twice 
as  long  and  always  look  more  than 
twice  as  well.  It  enables  them  to  air 
out — and  to  regain  their  shapeliness, 
says  the  New  York  Telegram. 

"  Everybody  should  have  at  least  two 
pairs  of  shoes.  You  should  change 
your  shoes  as  you  do  your  undergar- 
ments. There  should  be  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  dress  occasions,  another  for  busi- 
ness or  shopping,  others  for  sports,  and 
it  is  quite  essential  there  should  be 
storm  boots — kept  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. 

"  A  week  is  plenty  long  enough  for  a 
pair  of  shoes  to  be  worn  at  one  time  ;  a 
day  is  better. 

"Men  for  a  long  time  have  known 
the  value  of  shoe  trees.  It  is  quite  re- 
cently that  women  have  taken  to  them. 
Femininity  is  gradually  being  educated 
to  the  'notion  that  the  life  of  a  pair  of 
shoes  is  doubled  by  use  of  a  shoe  tree. 
The  latter  is  to  a  pair  of  shoes  what  a 
tailor's  goose  is  to  a  man's  clothes.  It 
restores  the  appearance  of  newness. 

"Shoe  trees  are  your  exact  last,  or 
should  be,  so  as  to  retain  almost  iden- 
tically the  correct  shape  of  the  shoes. 
If  the  shoes  when  taken  from  the  feet 
are  damp  with  perspiration,  the  leather 
in  the  lining  dries  out  more  rapidly.  If 
worn  out  before  it  is  thoroughly  dried, 
the  lining  will  soon  decay. 

"Enamel  and  patent  leathers,  be- 
cause of  their  air-tight  characteristics, 
require  more  care  than  ordinary  leather 
in  this  respect.  If  it  so  happen  that 
your  shoes  become  wet,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  drying  them. 
Never  dry  them  on  a  radiator  or  a 
stove  or  in  the  oven.  Dry  in  a  warm 
room,  or  at  an  open  window. 

"In  the  old  days  our  grandfathers 
greased  their  boots  to  keep  the  leather 
in  good  condition.  A  much  better 
quality  of  leather  is  used  to-day,  and 
the  method  of  preparing  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent. However,  some  dressing  on  a 
shoe  is  needed  to  keep  it  pliable  and 
soft.  But  care  should  be  taken  to  get 
the  best.  No  shoe  can  do  its  best  work 
when  burned  up  daily  with  poor  dress- 
ings frequently  used  at  shoe-shining 
stands.  Plain  vaseline  rubbed  on  with 
a  cloth  is  better  than  nothing,  but  the 
proper  way  is  to  procure  a  dressing  at 
a  reliable  house  and  then  you  can  feel 
safe  in  using  it. 

"It  is  poor  economy  to  buy  a  cheap 
shoe.  The  material  is  not  there,  neither 
is  the  fit. 

"Ill  fitting  shoes  wear  out  in  about 
half  the  time  that  a  perfect  fitting  pair 
will.  If  too  tight  it  causes  the  leather 
to  shrink,  and  if  too  loose  there  will  be 
wrinkles  and  eventually  cracks. 

"  Always  remove  your  shoes  the  mo- 
ment you  come  into  the  house.  Walk- 
ing up  and  down  stairs  ruins  a  pair  of 
shoes  quicker  than  walking  miles  on  the 
pavement.  Slippers  are  all  right  for 
the  privacy  of  one's  own  apartment, 
but  they  are  bad  for  the  feet  if  worn 
too  constantly.  Particularly  is  this  so 
if  one  happens  to  have  weak  ankles. 
Better  a  soft  kid  boot  with  a  hand- 
turned  sole.  As  to  rubbers,  it  is  better 
to  wear  them,  and  if  necessary  often, 
though  they  are  bad  on  shoes,  drawing 
them  out  of  shape  and  permanently 
softening  the  leather.  But  while  some 
women  can  wear  heavy  storm  boots, 
others  cannot,  so  each  case  will  have  to 
be  judged  separately. 

Unlacing  the  ties  or  shoes  at  night 
very  wide  is  good.  It  changes  the  lace 
and  prevents  unshapeliness.  These  are 
the  shoe  'dont's,'  and  although  there 
are  many  others,  if  a  woman  follows 
the  rules  laid  down  here  she  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  keeping  her  shoes 
twice  as  long.  They  will  look  fresh 
longer  and  last  longer  than  without  the 
care.  It  will  be  found  not  only  to  be 
an  economical  method,  but  will  do  more 
to  give  her  a  trim  appearance  than 
anything  else."  - 
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Waiting. 

Serene  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 
Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide  or  sea. 

I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate, 
For  lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 
For  what  avails  this  eager  pace  ? 

I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 
And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day, 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me, 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray, 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone  ? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years; 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown, 

And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own,  and  draw 
The   brooks    that    spring  in  yonder 
heights, 

So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law, 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delight. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky, 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea, 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

—  John  Burroughs. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Corn  Puffs. — To  the  contents  of  one 
can  of  corn,  add  separately  the  beaten 
yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs  and  mix 
gently,  add  a  little  salt  and  cayenne 
pepper  and  just  enough  flour  to  mix 
well.  Drop  in  spoonfuls  into  a  buttered 
frying-pan  and  fry.    Serve  very  hot. 

Prune  Marmalade. — Take  six  fine, 
large  cooking  apples,  pare,  plunge  in 
cold  water,  then  put  over  the  fire  to- 
gether with  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and 
a  half  pound  of  sugar.  When  stewed, 
split  and  stone  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
prunes  and  stew  with  the  apples,  tak- 
ing care  that  there  is  sufficient  water 
to  keep  them  from  burning.  When 
thoroughly  cooked,  beat  it  through  a 
strainer  and  turn  into  jars  to  keep  for 
use. 

Old  Fashioned  Jumbles. — Half  a 
pound  of  butter,  nine  ounces  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sherry  and  three  eggs.  Beat  the  but- 
ter to  a  cream;  add  the  sugar  gradual- 
ly, beating  until  very  light.  Now  beat 
the  eggs  all  together,  add  the  butter 
and  sugar,  the  sherry  and  vanilla,  and 
then  the  flour,  sifted.  Beat  the  whole 
well.  Drop  in  spoonfuls  on  a  lightly 
buttered  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Meat  Pie. — An  old  way  of  making 
"English  meat  pie"  is  to  take  finely 
chopped  cold  beef,  put  in  a  deep  baking 
dish  a  layer  of  the  meat,  stew  lightly 
with  breadcrumbs,  season  highly  with 
salt,  pepper,  butter  and  a  few  drops  of 
onion  juice;  repeat  the  process  till  the 
dish  is  full  or  your  meat  used  up.  Pour 
over  it  a  cup  of  stock  or  gravy,  or, 
lacking  these,  hot  water  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  butter  melted  in  it;  on  top  a 
good  layer  of  breadcrumbs  should  be 
put  and  seasoned  and  dotted  with  but- 
ter. Cover  and  bake  half  an  hour;  re- 
move the  cover  and  brown. 

Apple  Tapioca  Pudding. — Six  apples 
pared  and  cored,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  tapioca,  four  cupfuls  of 
warm  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg. 
Wash  the  tapioca  in  several  waters, 
then  put  it  into  three  cupfuls  of  warm 
water  with  the  salt.  Let  stand  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  for  three  hours, 
where  it  will  keep  warm,  stirring  fre- 
quently. Place  the  apples  in  a  deep 
dish  and  sprinkle  over  the  sugar,  lemon 
extract  and  grated  nutmeg,  then  pour 
over  the  remaining  cup  of  water. 
Cover  closely  and  steam  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  soft  all  through.  Remove 
from  the  oven,  pour  over  the  tapioca 
and  bake  one  hour.  Serve  cold  with 
sugar  and  cream. 

Potato  Souffle.— Boil  four  good- 
sized  mealy  potatoes,  pass  them 
through  a  sieve;  scald  in  a  saucepan 
half  a  teacup  of  sweet  milk  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  add  to  the  potato 
with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  beat 
to  a  cream;  add  one  at  a  time  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  beaten  thoroughly;  put  a 
small  pinch  of  salt  into  the  whites  and 


beat  them  to  a  stiff  froth,  then  add  them 
to  the  mixture,  beating  as  little  as  pos- 
sible; have  ready  a  well-buttered  bak- 
ing-dish, large  enough  to  permit  the 
souffle  to  rise  without  running  over; 
bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  brisk  oven, 
serve  at  once  in  the  same  dish  in  which 
it  was  baked.  It  is  nice  to  serve  with 
meats  that  have  gravies. 


A  Clever  Boy. 

Near  the  end  of  the  season  our  boy 
announced  the  height  of  our  tall  maple 
tree  to  be  33  feet. 

"  Why,  how  do  you  know  ?  "  was  the 
general  question. 

"Measured  it." 

"How?" 

"Foot  rule  and  yard  stick." 

"  You  didn't  climb  that  tall  tree  ?  " 
bis  mother  asked,  anxiously. 

"  No'm;  I  just  found  the  length  of  the 
shadow  and  measured  that." 

"But  the  length  of  the  shadow 
changes." 

"Yes'm;but  twice  a  day  the  shad- 
ows are  just  as  long  as  the  things 
themselves.  I've  been  trying  it  all 
summer.  I  drove  a  stick  into  the 
ground  and  when  its  shadow  was  just 
as  long  as  the  stick  I  knew  that  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  would  be  just  as 
long  as  the  tree,  and  that's  33  feet." 


Be  Free 

From  the  Irritation  and 
Exhaustion  of  an  obstinate  cold.  At 
the  first  sign  of  a  Cough  take 

Allen's 

Lung  Balsam, 

The  one  remedy  that  never  fails  to 
cure  Coughs,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Sore 
Throat  and  other  consequences  of  cold. 

Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

SULPHUR 

' 1  Horseshoe ' '    A^^^   ' '  Horseshoe ' ' 
Pea  Grain  U  xt  cm  Powdered 


"  Crown  " 
Sublime 


Nevada ' 


Lump 


NEVADA 


HEYADA  SULPHUR  C0.)Offi^^^s,cSo,ree,• 

Phones:    Main  5293— Buyer  59. 


r "Anchor  Brand" 
Pure  Flowers 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

Importers  and  Refiners  of 

Sublimed 
"Volcano  Brand" 

"Tiger  Brand"    uuipuui       of  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 

FOR  SALE. 

RANCH  OF  12  ACRES.  3V4  MILES  SOD  THE  AST  OF 
LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Tokay  Vines:  Bearing,  5  acres;  Two  Years  Old, 
\\i  acre.  Three-fourths  acre  Orchard;  3H  acres 
Alfalfa;  flve-roomed  House,  Barn,  and  Chicken 
Houses;  good  water  supply.  $5000. 

CHARLES  B.  SUTTON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


i€>l/2%  Ammonia, 

18%  Bone  Phosphate, 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PORTABLE 
CHURCH. 

NO.  516. 
Size,  15  feet  1 1  inches  wide 
by  50  feet  \  inch  long. 
Walls  9  feet  high. 

Seating  capacity,  150 
people. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List. 

Burnham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Weston   Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

GR/\F»E,  Peach,  Berry,  and  all  kinds  of  Shipping  BASKETS. 
VENEER  BARRELS  and  other  packages  for  DRIED  FRUITS, 
COFFEES,  SPICES,  ETC. 
Cor.    Third    and    Berry    Sts. ,     San  Francisco. 


OLE 


J 


Glenn  County,    -   •  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


Also  Fruit  Growers 


Ranchmen 


who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  *  COLONIZATION  CO., 
601-2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Tell 

Eastern 
Friends 

of  the  low  rates 
which  will  be  made  to 

California 

March  1  to  May  15, 1905 

$50  from  NEW  YORK 
$33  from  CHICAGO 
$32  from  ST.  PAUL 
$25  from  KANSAS  CITY 


Similar  rates  from  other  points. 
Deposit  cost  of  ticket  with 
agent  here,  and  ticket  will  be 
furnished  passenger  in  the 
East.    Tell  your  friends  that 
now's  the  time  to  come  cheaply 
if  they  buy  their  tickets  via 


Southern  Pacific 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS 

San  Francisco  Office 
613  Market  Street 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout.  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  81(1.5(1  TOS16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 
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The  Markets* 

San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fkancisco,  February  «.  I90.V 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


May. 


July, 

99*(o>  99 

9*%®  99* 

i  00% 

I  00'4®l  02 

1  02*6.1  11154 

1  01'J<fil  02 


July. 
45*@454 

45?B@  

>h%(a  it; 
40V*45K 


Wednesday   II  17M®1  '6'-» 

Thursday   1  15?i@l  17 

Friday   1  17'i@l  I6« 

Saturday   1  16  <S  1  '75b 

Monday   1  17^®1  16X 

Tuesday   1  16K@1  17 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi 
cago  were  as  follows  for  the  week: 
May. 

Wednesday   451a®44*» 

Thursday   44%@44?> 

Friday   44%®— 

Saturday   ***®*$B 

Monday   ■IS!/,(a  4.->>4 

Tuesday   45  @45M 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  I 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1905.  Dec.  1905. 

Thursday  »1  M*«tl  *•  30*@1  ^« 

Prldat    1  52  ®1  sox         1  29X@l  SO 

Saturday   1  52?»@1  52*  1  30Vi@J  SIH* 

Monday    &   1  2f8(ai  29^ 

Tuesday    1  5!  @1  51*  1  29K«il  29', 

Wednesday   1  5IX@1  49«  1  29Ji@l  29* 

Wheat. 

The  local  market  continues  unfavorable 
to  buyers,  with  offerings  light,  especially 
of  choice  to  select  wheat,  desirable  for 
milling.  The  latter  is  the  kind  most 
urgently  sought  after  and  for  which  the 
market  shows  the  most  strength.  The 
harbor  is  bare  of  engaged  tonnage  for 
grain  loading  and  is  apt  to  so  continue 
until  the  new  season  opens.  Present 
freight  rates  on  grain  to  Kurope  are 
nominally  10s  to  12s  6d,  with  neither  ex- 
porters nor  ship  owners  inclined  to  do 
business.  For  new  crop  loading  20s  is 
asked,  but  there  is  no  chartering  ahead, 
so  far  as  known.  Shippers  have  bad 
some  unprofitable  experience  in  this  line 
and  are  not  disposed  to  take  chances. 
There  is  now  no  wheat  to  spare  in  this 
State  for  export,  and  little  to  spare  in  the 
United  States.  If  there  was  any  great 
surplus,  prices  would  be  lower.  Wheat 
is  going  from  Australia  on  European  ac- 
count at  about  $1.35  per  cental,  and  from 
Argentina  at  about  *1.2«.  The  latter  is 
of  lower  grade  than  the  California  prod- 
uct, but  Australian  wheat  is  fully  as  good 
as  the  grain  grown  in  this  State. 

California  Milling  11  57V4@1  62* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42*(usl  4,i 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  42*  a  1  50 

PKICES  OF  FTJTTJKE8. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  19U5,  delivery,  ll.52*'ail.495i. 

December,  1905,  delivery,  II  »HS£«*1.29>4. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  %\.b\\®\.49\\  December, 
19J5.  II.293i@1.29',.4- 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Llv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   12*®— s  !0^12V4s 

Local  market   II  35  #1  40     $1  42*@1  47  yj 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  .Jan.  1  and  Feb.  1: 

Tons.  Jap.  I.      Feb.  l. 

Wheat   46,280  •33,101 

liarley   21,998  tlW.264 

Oats    S.254  3.604 

Corn   431  227 

•Including  12,022  tons  at  Port  Costa,  19,408  tons  at 
Stockton. 

tlncluding  11,016  tons  at  Port  Costa,  6032  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  14,17!) 
tons  for  the  month  of  January.  A  year 
ago  there  were  41,328  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 

now. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  for  good  to 
choice  flour  of  recent  make,  stocks  being 
rather  light.  Trade  is  not  brisk,  how- 
ever, either  export  or  local.  Recent  ship- 
ments to  Asia  have  been  much  below  the 
average,  and  the  movement  to  Central 
and  South  American  countries  for  some 
months  past,  has  beer  rather  light. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S3  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  SO  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Offerings  of  this  cereal  are  of  quite  lim- 
ited proportions,  especially  of  No.  1  to 
choice  feed,  suitable  for  delivery  on  con- 
tracts, and  the  market  shows  much  the 
same  firm  tone  as  for  some  weeks  preced- 
ing. On  account  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East 
there  has  been  considerable  demand  for 
California  barley,  several  cargoes  having 
already  gone  forward  and  more  is  to  fol- 
low. Purchases  for  shipment  are  being 
made  largely  in  the  interior,  and  in  some 
instances  at  relatively  stiffer  prices  than 
are  quotable  here.  An  increased  acreage 
in  barley  is  reported  in  most  sections  of 
the  State  this  season,  and  crop  prospects 


at  this  date  couM  not  well  be  better.  The 
speculative  market  for  new  No.  1  feed, 
December  delivery,  is  close  to  the  92Jc, 
point.  vA  J 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  11  2(1  @1  21 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  17*@1  18* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  22'/,@l  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  25  ®1  :i0 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  2n  ®1  22* 

Oats. 

Values  show  little  quotable  change,  but 
market  is  firm  at  ruling  rates.  Offerings 
are  largely  ordinary  feed  qualities  from 
Oregon  and  Washington.  There  have 
been  no  large  quantities  of  high  grade 
oats  on  the  market  any  time  the  current 
season.  Stocks  of  oats  in  local  ware- 
houses on  the  1st  inst.  were  3,004  tons  and 
a  year  ago  were  3, 1 1 4  tons. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed   II  52*(a)l  5714 

White,  good  to  choice   1  47*(oil  52* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  40  ®1  45 

Milling  -   1  45   01  55 

Black  oats   1  35  @1  65 

Red.  fair  to  cholci,   1  35  ®1  55 

Corn. 

Market  is  tolerably  well  stocked  with 
Eastern,  straight  and  mixed,  but  this 
corn  is  being  rather  steadily  held,  as  it 
could  not  be  replaced  at  present  cost.  A 
special  freight  rate  has  been  made  on 
corn  from  the  Middle  West  to  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  and  the  primary  markets 
show  improvement  in  consequence.  Not 
much  California  corn  of  any  sort  now  in 
stock  here. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  25   (ail  3(1 

Large  Yellow   1  27*(a>l  32* 

Small  Yellow   1  60   ®l  75 

Egyptian  White      @  

Egyptian  Brown     (a-  

Eastern,  sacked   1  25  a  I  30 

Kye. 

Supplies  are  light  and  market  is  unfa- 
vorable to  buyers. 

Good  to  choice   II  47*®1  52* 

Buckwheat. 

In  the  absence  of  noteworthy  offerings, 
values  are  poorly  defined. 

Good  to  choice  II  75    @2  CO 

Beans. 

There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  business 
doing,  and  for  good  to  choice  white  and 
colored  beans  the  market  is  firm  at  pre- 
vailing values.  Off  qualities  go  at  less 
than  quotations.  Speculative  operators 
have  been  talking  weak  on  Limas,  owing 
to  good  prospects  for  next  crop,  but  cur- 
rent figures  are  being  well  maintained. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90  @3  1(1 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                3  15  @3  40 

Large  White                                     2  35  ©2  60 

Pinks                                                   3  00  <&8  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  50  ®3  00 

Red  Kidneys                                     4  50  ®5  00 

Reds                                                 4  00  ®4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice                         3  75  (0,4  00 

Black-eye  Beans                                2  50  @2  65 

Dried  Peas. 

Little  doing  in  dried  peas  of  any  kind. 
Choice  are  6carce  and  could  be  readily 
placed.    Damaged  stock  drags. 

Green  Peas,  California                     1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos.  Large                              8  25  foi3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small                              3  00  (3)3  25 

Niles                                                   1  75  ®2  26 

Hops. 

No  evidence  of  much  doing  in  the  local 
market.  Offerings  are  not  heavy,  and  to 
buy  freely,  full  current  quotations  or  more 
would  have  to  be  paid,  while  if  selling 
pressure  was  exerted,  concessions  to  buy- 
ers would  be  necessary.  Eastern  and  for- 
eign markets  are  reported  generally  quiet 
and  rather  easy  in  tone.  A  sailing  vessel 
clearing  from  this  port  on  Saturday  last 
took  50  bales  for  Sydney,  and  a  lot  of 
about  same  size  went  forward  by  last 
steamer  for  Melbourne. 

California,  good  to  choice.  1904  crop           27  •«,:*> 

Wool. 

The  market  in  this  center  continues 
practically  bare  of  offerings  from  first 
hands,  leaving  little  or  nothing  for  the 
time  being  upon  which  to  base  quotations. 
Figures  below  named  are  fully  in  accord 
with  values  realized  on  latest  reported 
transfers.  Fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  year's 
clip  of  the  Territories  is  reported  already 
contracted  for.  Eastern  operators  are 
now  in  Arizona,  where  the  Spring  season 
is  about  opening.  In  New  Mexico  some 
wool  has  been  contracted  for  at  21c. 

SPK1NG. 

Northern,  free  22  @24 

Northern,  defective  18  @21 

Middle  County,  free'  21  ®23 

Middle  County,  defective  18  (a,20 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  16  @I8 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective   14  (316 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality  13  @17 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  21  @24 

Nevada  17  ©22 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Offerings  of  hay  of  nearly  all  grades  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand  and  mar- 
ket is  in  the  main  weak  at  the  quotations. 
An  occasional  lot  of  strictly  fancy  hay 
goes  at  slightly  higher  figures  than  below 
noted.  Receipts  of  Straw  are  not  heavy, 
but  are  ample  for  current  needs. 

Wheat,  good  to  choloe   Ill  00  ®  14  uo 

Wheat  and  Oat     9  50  ®  12  00 


Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   9  00  @  11  50 

Wild  Oat   8  00  @  10  00 

Barley   7  00  @  10  00 

Alfalfa   8  00  ffl  1(1  50 

Clover   700  @  950 

Stock  hay   6  00  ®  7  50 

Compressed   II  00  ®  14  00 

Straw,  v  bale   35  «u  55 

Mlllstuffg. 

Values  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
market  have  not  changed  materially 
since  last  review.  Most  kinds  of  mill  feed 
are  being  very  steadily  held.  Prices  for 
Milled  Corn  have  tended  slightly  in  favor 
of  buyers. 

Bran,  f,  ton  120  50  ®  21  50 

Middlings   2500  @2800 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  50  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00  <S>  26  00 

Cornmeal   30  00   @  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   80  50  (ffi  81  Od 

Oilcake  Meal   <a  

Seeds. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  department. 
Stocks  of  most  kinds  are  too  light  to  ad- 
mit of  other  than  small  jobbing  opera- 
tions. In  quotable  values  there  are  no 
changes  to  record. 

Flax    II  76  ®  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   ®  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  60  m  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  (&13* 

canary   6V,®  61* 

Rape   \\®  2* 

Hemp   3*@— 

Timothy   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

Market  is  quiet  and  easy  in  tone,  es- 
pecially for  Amber  grades,  stocks  of  which 
are  fairly  liberal,  and  include  several  lots 
of  Hawaiian  Island  product.  There  is  not 
much  strictly  choice  Water  White  honey 
offering. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*rd)  5* 

Extracted,  Amber   8*®  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  (a  3-, 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  (8)10 

Beeswax. 

Values  are  steady.  There  is  a  fair  in- 
quiry, both  for  shipment  and  on  local  ac- 
count. 

Good  to  choice,  light  »  lb  29  (S)30 

Dark  S7  <§>28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  good  supply  and  a  large  per- 
centage is  showing  unusually  fine  quality 
for  this  time  of  year.  Veal  is  in  moderate 
receipt  and  in  fair  request  atquotably  un- 
changed values.  Mutton  is  in  sufficient 
stock  for  current  needs.  Spring  Lamb 
in  quotable  quantity  is  looked  for  soon. 
Small  sales  have  been  made  at  12jc.  Hogs 
continue  in  light  receipt  and  medium 
sizes  are  in  active  request. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  tb  6  ®  6H 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5*@  — 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4*@  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6*@7c;  wethers   7  ®  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   5^@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5  ®  h% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5  @  5« 

Veal,  large,  V  tb   6*<a>  8 

Veal,  small,  V  ft   7  ®  9 

Lamb,  V  ft   8*'g>  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

There  is  a  good  demand  at  full  current 
figures  for  Hides  and  Pelts  in  prime  con- 
dition. Considerable  Tallow  is  being 
shipped  to  Central  America. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  %lways  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fts  —  @11*   —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....—  @10*    —  ®  9% 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts  —  @1U      —  ft 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts. .—  @10  —  ®  9 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts.—  @10      —  ®  9 

Stags  7  ®  7*     6  ®  6* 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @11      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @ll*  —  @10* 

Wet  Salted  Calf  — ®   12*  —  @H* 

Dry  Hides  17*®18  16*@17 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  @15     —  @13 

Dry  Caif,  under  4  lbs  —  @20      —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1  25©l  75 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   9)®1  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f>  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

?orse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  
allow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*@3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  is  quiet,  as  is  generally  the  case 
at  this  time  of  year.  Grain  Bags  are  be- 
ing firmly  held.  Calcuttas  cannot  now  be 
laid  down  under  5jc  in  a  wholesale  way. 

Bean  Bags    •  4\«i>b 

Fruit  Saoks,  cotton   6*(a.7H 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5v<n" 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36.  spot   fi\tn  6 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.     6  (S6H 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  S*lb   80  ® — 

Poultry. 

California  poultry  was  in  rather  light 
receipt  most  of  the  week,  but  there  were 
tolerably  heavy  arrivals  of  Eastern.  Mar- 


ket was  hardly  so  firm  as  previous  week, 
but  quotable  values  were  without  material 
change.  Choice  young  stock  was  in  good 
lequestat  prevailing  values.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  market  against  sellers  was 
mainly  on  common  old  fowls. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  K»  lb  |  211  ®  28 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ?    19  ®  21 

Turkeys,  live  hens  fi  lb   19  ®  21 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   5  00  ®  5  50 

Hens,  large   6  00  ®  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  ®  6  50 

Fryers   5  50  ®  6  00 

Broilers,  large   3  50  ®  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  ®  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   5  00  ®  5  50 

Ducks,  large  young,  V  dozen   600  ®  7  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  75  ®  2  25 

Goslings,  V  pair   3  00  ®  3  50 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   I  00  ®128 

Pigeons,  youiw   2  00  ®  2  50 

Butter. 

There  were  no  pronounced  changes  in 
quotable  values,  but  an  easier  tone  to  the 
market  for  the  higher  grades  of  fresh, 
which  were  in  more  liberal  supply,  as 
compared  with  the  demand,  than  was  low 
priced  butter.  There  was  active  inquiry 
from  the  East,  largely  for  common  stock 
and  at  generally  lower  figures  than  hold- 
ers were  inclined  to  accept. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft    27  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   25  <g26 

Creamery,  seconds    23  fe25 

Dairy,  select   25  i  26 

Dairy,  firsts   23  BM 

Dairy,  seconds   20  ®21 

Mixed  Store   14  @15 

Cheese. 

Desirable  qualities  of  domestic  are  not 
in  heavy  stock  and  are  in  fair  request, 
current  values  on  offerings  of  this  descrip- 
tion being  tolerably  well  maintained. 
Small  cheese  are  in  only  moderate  supply, 
but  stocks  are  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  immediate  somewhat  limited  demand. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   10H®HH 

California,  fair  to  good   10  ®10* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®12ft 

Eastern   14  ®15 

mum. 

Supplies  were  not  heavy,  but  were 
larger  of  hennery  product  than  of  store- 
gathered.  All  the  eggs  now  coming  for- 
ward are  showing  good  quality,  and  with 
cold  storage  stocks  practically  exhausted, 
the  most  active  inquiry  is  for  the  cheap- 
est fresh,  causing  a  very  narrow  range  in 
prices. 

Uaniuruia.  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  :«  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  24  ®25 

California,  good  to  choice  store   24  ®25 

Eastern  ursts   —  ®— 

Eastern  seconds   —  ® — 

Vegetables. 

Fresh  vegetables  of  desirable  quality 
wore  not  in  large  receipt  and  met  in  the 
main  with  a  good  market.  Natural 
growth  Asparagus  sold  in  a  small  way  at 
50c.  per  lb.  Onions  were  in  decreased 
supply  and  were  more  firmly  held. 

Beans,  Lima,  f,  ft  

Beans,  String,  V  <b  

Beans,  Wax,  |»  ft  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  ! 
Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  V  ft  • 

Garlic,  *  lb  

Mushrooms,  ¥  ft  

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ^  ctl  . 

Peas,  Green,  ?  ft   

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  lb  

Peppers,  Green,  lb  

Rhubarb,  *  lb  


Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  5U®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Thero  were  liberal  stocks  of  common 
qualities  of  potatoes  and  for  these  the 
market  was  slow  and  weak.  Demand  was 
mainly  for  choice  to  fancy,  and  for  offer- 
ings of  this  description  the  market  was 
fully  as  favorable  to  the  selling  interest  as 
for  some  weeks  preceding.  Sweets  were 
plentiful  and  prices  at  a  rather  low  range. 

Early  Rose,  »  cental   1  35  (S)  1  50 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ¥  cental   1  00  ®  1  50 

River  Burbanks,  *  cental   65  M  90 

River  Reds,  fi  cental   65  @  75 

Oregon  Burbanks,  f.  cental   1  00  ®  1  30 

Sweet  Potatoes,  *  cental   65  ®  1  00 

Fresh  Frulta. 

Market  was  heavily  stocked  with  Apples 
of  common  quality  and  concessions  to 
buyers  were  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
fruit  of  this  description,  the  quotable 
range  remaining  about  as  last  noted. 
Choice  to  select  Newtown  Pippins  and 
Spitzenberg  were  not  plentiful  and 
brought  good  prices,  strictly  fancy  being 
quotable  up  to  $2  per  box.  Some  Grapes, 
packed  in  ground  cork,  arrived  from 
Spain. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  50-box   1  50  ®  2  ou 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft.  bx.      1  no  ®   I  25 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  box   75  M   1  00 

Apples,  Lady,  f  box     (3   

Persimmons,  f  regular  box     ®   

Strawberrles.large.fi  chest     ®   

Dried  Frulu. 

The  market  for  dried  and  evaporated 
fruits  shows  much  the  same  general  con- 
dition as  noted  a  week  ago.  Supplies  of 
most  kinds  are  of  quite  moderate  volume 
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and  there  is  a  generally  firm  tone,  the 
only  noteworthy  exception  being  on 
Prunes  of  the  middle  sizes,  which  are 
still  in  tolerably  heavy  stock,  but  are 
being  as  a  rule  held  steadily  at  prevailing 
values.  Apricots  and  Peaches  are  in  lim- 
ited supply.  High  grade  Pears  are  nearly 
out  of  stock.  Choice  Evaporated  Apples 
are  being  offered  sparingly.  The  steamer 
Sonoma,  sailing  the  past  week,  carried 
52,000  lbs.  dried  fruit,  exclusive  of  Rais- 
ins, and  including  20,900  lbs.  Prunes.  The 
shipment  included  for  New  Zealand  6,000 
lbs.  Apricots,  4,030  lbs.  Peaches,  3,200  lbs. 
Apples.  The  steamer  Senator,  bound  for 
British  Columbia,  took  24,700  lbs.  dried 
fruit,  including  18,320  lbs.  Prunes. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

oholce   4  @  4y, 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-R>  boxes,  by,®  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @11H 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  B>          7H@  S% 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Pigs,  10- ft  box,  l-n>  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  t.  oholce   8  @  sy, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  9  @wyt 

Pears,  standard,  $  B>   61/,®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10H 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5H@ 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   1  ®  8'A 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6tf@  754 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  lHtai^c;  40-50s,  4@4>^c 
50-60S,  2V,@2%c;  60-70s,  2@2^c;  70-80s,  l%@2c  ; 
80-90S,  IH@lMo;  90-100s,  small,  %@\o. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H@  4% 

Apples,  quartered   3%®  i% 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2y, 

Figs,  Black   2^@  4 

Raisins. 

Values  are  ruling  steady.  Stocks  are 
largely  of  the  lower  grades.  The  steamer 
Sonoma,  sailing  the  past  week,  carried 
40,000  pounds  for  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Moderate  quantities  are  going  out- 
ward by  rail  to  Eastern  points. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified, ) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-lb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20- fr>  box   90   ®  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-ft>  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-tb  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-it>  box   2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  $X@8Hb 

3-  Crown  Standard  3%@i  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  i%®  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  (Si4y,c 

Seedless  Sultanas   —  @3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  47jc 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  i%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  A\i((H^\c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  b0s.by,@S  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Market  for  Oranges  showed  more  activ- 
ity, weather  conditions  being  more  favor- 
able for  trade  in  this  fruit,  but  stocks 
were  of  quite  liberal  proportions,  and  for 
the  general  run  of  offerings  there  was  an 
easy  tone.  Medium  and  small  sizes  of 
Navels  received  the  most  attention. 
Lemon  market  ruled  quiet  at  quotably 
unchanged  values;  inquiry  which  existed 
was  mainly  for  best  qualities.  Fancy 
Grape  Fruit  met  with  a  moderately  firm 
market.  Limes  were  in  limited  stock  and 
very  steadily  held. 

Oranges,  Navels,  fl  box   1  25  @2  00 

Oranges,  Blood,  f.  box   85  @1  15 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  f  box   85  @1  10 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  75  @1  10 
Oranges,  Japanese  Mandarins,  $  box.     75  @1  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  25  @2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  50  @5  00 

Nats. 

Business  is  mainly  of  a  light  jobbing 
character  and  at  generally  unchanged 
prices.  Offerings  of  both  Almonds  and 
Walnuts  are  light  and  mostly  under 
choice. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  V  lb   7  @  9 

Nonpareil  Almonds   14  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   6  ®  7 

Cal  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12H@13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2softshell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

Not  much  doing  in  the  way  of  transfers 
of  dry  wines  from  first  hands.  One  lot  of 
15,000  gallons  last  year's  vintage  was  sold 
at  17c  per  gallon,  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  is  choice  Northern  wine,  and 
the  figure  named  may  be  considered  a 
quotable  extreme  of  the  present  market, 
prices  ranging  down  to  14c  for  fairly 
pood.  Sweet  wines  of  1904  are  quoted  at 
25c,  winery  delivery.  The  steamer  San 
Juan,  sailing  4th  inst,  carried  23,843  gal- 
lons and  138  cases,  mostly  for  New  York. 
Receipts  last  week  were  509,250  gallons, 
and  for  previous  week  389,150  gallons. 
Receipts  for  month  of  January  were  1,- 
671,475  gallons,  and  for  January  last  year 
were  1,567,550  gallons. 


Incubator  Agency. 

The  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  of  Bnffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  established  a  San  Francisco 
agency,  with  office  and  salesroom  at  329 
Sansome  street.  A  large  and  handsomely 
illustrated  catalogue  will  soon  be  ready 
for  distribution  to  those  who  write  to  this 
agency  for  it,  mentioning  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  Hsks   63,319 

Wheat,  ctls   89,212 

Barley,  ctls  122,238 

Oats,  ctls   18,871 

Corn,  ctls   11,075 

Rye,  ctls   565 

Beans,  sks   11,303 

Potatoes,  sks   27,781 

Onions,  sks   5,470 

Hay,  tons   4,568 

Wool,  bales   60 

Hops,  bales    842 


Since 
July  1,1904, 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,916,169 
2,145.034 
2,632,013 
679,001 
142,233 
39,441 
467,460 
861,163 
95,430 
122,219 
40,180 
35,611 


3,609,075 
1,594.143 
4,638,635 
722,456 
106,997 
39,348 
565,172 
881,149 
108,770 
120,189 
35,069 
28,179 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


Since 

Same  time 

FOR  THE  WEEK 

July  1,1904 

last  year. 

Flour,  M  sk  

47,952 

2,109,256 

2,469,108 

Wheat,  ctls  

62,902 

799,477 

739,368 

83,600 

1,672,433 

3,652,196 

2,031 

50,575 

15,801 

203 

67,041 

12,251 

388 

40,243 

31,177 

41,832 

172,753 

110,783 

Wool,  lbs  

830,690 

1,848,923 

3,466 

277,868 

524,249 

59 

1,507 

4,017 

Potatoes,  pkgs  

5,440 

70,623 

72,276 

Headed  Barley  in  January.— Mo- 
desto News,  Feb.  3:  G.  W.  Davis,  who  re- 
sides seven  miles  from  La  Grange,  Satur- 
day sent  in  a  package  containing  ten  or  a 
dozen  stalks  of  barley,  fully  headed  out, 
a  very  unusual  thing  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Mr.  Davis  picked  the  barley  on  his 
ranch  on  the  25th  day  of  last  month. 
This  makes  the  second  instance  of  this 
kind  that  has  been  reported  within  the 
past  few  days,  making  this  season  a  pecu- 
liar one  in  more  respects  than  one,  as  the 
California  poppies  and  other  flowers 
which  do  not  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance in  winter  have  been  blooming  in  the 
fields  about  Modesto  during  the  entire 
winter. 


The  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  offer  among  their  new  money  mak- 
ing vegetables  an  earliest  green  eating 
onion.  They  say  "just  send  this  notice 
and  16c. "and  they  will  send  you  their 
plant  and  seed  catalogue,  together  with 
enough  seed  to  grow  1000  fine,  solid  cab- 
bages, 2000  rich,  juicy  turnips,  2000 
blanching,  nutty  celery,  2000  rich,  buttery 
lettuce,  1000  splendid  onions,  1000  rare, 
luscious  radishes,  1000  gloriously  brilliant 
flowers — in  all  over  10,000  plants — to  get 
you  to  test  their  warranted  vegetable 
seeds,  and  all  for  but  16c.  postage,  pro- 
vided you  will  return  this  notice,  and, 
they  say  if  you  will  send  them  26c.  in 
postage,  they  will  add  to  the  above  a  big 
package  of  Salzer's  Fourth  of  July  sweet 
corn — the  earliest  on  earth— 10  days  ear- 
lier than  Cory,  Peep  o'  Day,  First  of  All, 
etc. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


D.E.Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.  Box  2497.  |  E.  R.  Allison.  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St..  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 

SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO.. 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     8 AN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 


Complete  Fertilizers, 

Bone  Meal,  Etc. 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

19%  High  Grade,  114  per  ton. 

California  Fertilizer  Works 

634  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED -Price  on  2d  hand  Wine  Tanks  in  good 
condition  to  equip  winery  of  150  tons  grapes. 
Address  P.  O  Box  288,  Uloverdale,  Cal. 


YOU 


Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Work? 
Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Money! 

Can  Increase  Your  Comtorts! 
Can    Increase    Your  Protitsl 


If  you  are  interested  In  those  things 
we'd  like  to  send  you  ournew  book  about 

ELECTRIC  81  Wheels 

and  the 

ELECTRIC  Hatfyagon 

^»  More  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  them  are 
la  use  and  several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say 
that  they  are  the  best  investment  they  ever  made. 
They'll  save  you  mure  money,  more  work,  give  bet- 
ter service  and  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other 
metal  wheel  made— because  They're  Made  Better. 
By  every  test  they  are  the  best.  Spokes  united  to 
the  hub.  If  they  work  loose,  your  money  back. 
Don't  buy  wheels  nor  wagon  until  you  read  our 
book.  It  may  save  you  many  dollars  and  it's  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  lO  Quincy,  Ills. 


Jack's  Lightning  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 


Now's  the  time  to  look  after  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orehardlsts,  Vineyard- 
ists.  Attention  1   For  particulars  write 

BACON  &  JACK, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,        LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 


||  GOPHERS 

EXTERMINATED 

This  destructive  burrowing  rodent  car 
be  quickly  exterminated  by  the 


C.  V. 
GOPHER  TRAP 


Rid  your  fields  and  orchards  of  this  pest.  The 
JJ.  V.  Gopher  Trap  will  save  a  hundred  times 
its  cost  in  one  season;  it  is  an  unfailing  and 
certain  exterminator  of  gophers  and  all  other 
burrowing  animals.  See  that  you  get  the 
genuine  C.  V.  Sold  everywhere  for  25c;  or  if 
your  dealer  does  not  have  them  send  us  his 
name  and  25c  for  sample  trap  or  $2.50  for  a 
dozen;  which  we  will  forward  postpaid. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 
12-14  Drumm  St.       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  YOUR  ORCHARDS 
AND  VINEYARDS. 

Write  to-day  for  free  circular  describing 
processor  preparing  sheep  manure  so  that 
it  is  readily  assimilated  by  plant  life.  No 
better  fertilizer  for  impoverished  soli, 

geo.  c  roed1ng, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


FITS 

|fl    OONRTTLTATION,  p«i 

■         SS  TKIAL. 

Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  mIULi for  all 
^■VuvontDiMRniiu,  Epilepsy  ,  8 pasma,  St.  Vitus' 
Danoe,  Debility .  Exhaustion.      Founded  1871. 

■DP  8  B  KL'HE  10  931  Arch  St ,  Philadelphia. 


STOPPED  FREE 

Permanently  Cured  by 

DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 

NERVE  RESTORER 

No  Flu  »fur  flrttdij'tuie. 


The  standard  of  roofing  quality 
the  world  over.  The  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  our  best 
customers. 

The  Paraffine 
Paint  Co. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1 873.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glvt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  •  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  uran.-h  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guidt 
sent  free  on  application. 


EHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 

424  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 


WEST  COAST  WIRE**  IRON  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAW  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  FIELD. 


Hop  Planting  Suggestions. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Donovan  of  Santa  Rosa,  an 
experienced  handler  of  hops,  gives  the 
Republican  some  timely  hints  on  hop 
growing: 

As  the  hop  season  is  about  over,  a 
little  talk  on  hops  and  hop  growing 
may  not  be  amiss  at  this  time.  In 
commenting  upon  our  lax  methods, 
dirty  picking  and  the  careless  way  we 
have  been  handling  our  hops  of  late  is 
not  intended  in  this  interview  to  injure 
any  of  the  remaining  hops  unsold  in 
growers'  hands,  for  the  growers  that 
have  the  present  holdings,  as  every 
dealer  knows,  have  the  best  growth 
that  Sonoma  has  produced  this  season. 
If  all  the  hops  were  handled  as  well  as 
the  growths  now  remaining  unsold,  we 
would  have  very  little  reason  for  com- 
plaint. 

There  are  some  growers  in  Sonoma 
county  who  always  put  up  an  excellent 
hop  in  every  respect,  but  while  these 
growers  are  making  every  effort  to 
produce  a  fine  quality,  the  general 
bulk  of  our  hops  of  late  are  placed  on 
the  market  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
and  for  that  reason  Sonoma  is  getting 
a  bad  name  with  the  trade.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  drift  into  such  careless  ways 
in  the  handling  of  our  hops. 

At  one  time  Sonoma  took  the  lead  of 
all  hops  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Formerly 
brewers  in  buying  their  supplies  de- 
manded Sonomas.  The  heavy  call  for 
Sonomas  by  the  brewers  compelled 
some  of  the  large  dealers  to  be  repre- 
sented in  this  field  in  order  to  satisfy 
that  trade,  but  on  account  of  the  poor 
quality  we  have  been  putting  forth  the 
last  few  years,  we  have  drifted  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  the  brewer  who  once 
paid  a  price  above  the  market  to  get 
our  hops  has  been  compelled  to  go  else- 
where to  get  the  quality  he  required. 
Sonomas  prior  to  the  last  few  years 
commanded  a  premium  over  all  other 
hops  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  what 
is  the  condition  to-day  ?  We  are  h  to  t 
cents  less  in  price  than  Oregon,  1  cent 
less  than  Russian  River,  and  on  an 
even  break  with  Yolos,  and  all  on  ac- 
count of  the  way  we  have  been  picking 
our  hops. 

There  is  no  hop  on  the  Pacific  coast 
that  is  in  it  with  a  clean  picked,  well 
cured,  good  colored  Sonoma.  The  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  doing  as  much  for  us 
to-day  as  it  ever  has  and  we  are  grow- 
ing just  as  fine  a  quality  as  we  ever 
did,  but  we  are  destroying  that  quality 


by  the  amount  of  trash  we  throw  in. 
Can  we  afford  to  have  it  said  that  we 
are  not  up  to  date  and  that  other  sec- 
tions are  surpassing  us  in  their  system 
of  handling  hops  ? 

If  we  adopt  the  method  we  formerly 
employed  in  only  picking  the  part  of 
the  field  as  it  ripens,  not  letting  cer- 
tain parts  get  too  ripe  or  permit  any 
picking  to  be  done  on  spots  that  are 
immature,  we  would  then  have  a  nice 
even  growth  as  to  color.  Then  on  top 
of  this,  if  we  compelled  pickers  to  pick- 
clean,  what  a  surprising  change  there 
would  be  for  the  better  and  what  an 
awful  shock  it  would  be  to  the  trade  if 
next  year  every  grower  carried  out 
these  suggestions.  I  say,  if  we  pick 
our  hops  clean  the  change  would  be  so 
great  that  we  wouldn't  know  our  own 
hops.  Then  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  our  goods  at  J  to  2  cents  a  pound 
above  any  other  hops  on  the  coast,  the 
same  as  prior  to  the  year  1899. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  in  the 
future  there  is  to  be  no  more  dirty 
picking.  Let  us  pay  a  little  more  per 
hundred  and  have  our  hops  picked 
cleaner,  then  you  will  see  England  and 
the  high  priced  brewers  again  calling 
and  bidding  up  for  choice  Sonoma. 

As  to  the  manner  of  growing  hops,  I 
believe  that  every  yard  over  twelve 
years  old  should  be  plowed  out  and  re- 
set. It  is  easy  to  make  this  change 
without  losing  a  crop.  Simply  plant 
the  roots  in  the  soil  between  the  pres- 
ent hills.  Plant  them  this  year  and  let 
them  grow  during  the  next  hop  season. 
After  next  season  plow  out  the  old 
roots  and  you  then  have  a  yard  two 
years  old,  all  in  new  soil.  Hops  from 
two  years  old  up  to  ten  are  strong  and 
vigorous  and  can  withstand  any  cli- 
matic changes  that  would  cause  a  set- 
back to  old  and  sickly  vines.  Old  hops 
are  "has  beens." 

If  a  grower  does  not  want  to  take  a 
chance  on  his  entire  yard  in  making 
this  change,  let  him  experiment,  say  on 
one  acre.  Keep  tab  on  the  results.  If 
the  acre  proves  a  success  then  switch 
the  entire  plantation. 

Another  suggestion.  Every  grower 
should  set  aside  a  corner  of  his  hop 
ranch  to  serve  as  a  nursery.  He 
should  have  constantly  on  hand  in  this 
nursery  roots  of  the  growth  of  two 
years  so  in  case  any  of  the  old  hills  fail 
to  come  up  he  is  prepared  to  replace 
them  by  old  roots — roots  that  have 
already  sprouted  and  will  surely  come 
up,  roots  that  will  produce  old  hops, 
roots  that  will  even  the  color  of  his 
crop.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  from  hav- 
ing a  mottled  colored  hop  if  one's  yard 
is  sprinkled  with  vines  of|Jthe  first 
year's  growth. 


EXPOSURE 

to  the  cold  and  wet  is  the  first  step 
to  Pneumonia.  Take  a  dose  of 
PERRY  DAVIS' 

"PainkiWeY 

and  the  danger  can  be  averted. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  preventive 
and  cure  for  Colds,  Sore  Throat, 
Quinsy  and  Rheumatism. 

Always  keep  it  handy. 


g^l  To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  H6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  or*  block  w.tt  of  City  Hill, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NATLLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  ttb:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  of 
Assaying,  160.  Established  1894.  Send  for  Circular 


TWO  WORLD'S  RECORDS 

THAT  CONCERN  EVERT  FARMER    AM)  DAIRYMAN 

ARE  HELD  BY 


TIIK  IMPROVED 


U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 
DAIRY  BUTTERMAKER 

The  SWEEPSTAKES,  and  every 
highest  dairy  score  in  the  four  preat  , 
butter  scoring  contests  open  to  the] 
world,  at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louts, | 
1904.  were  awarded  to  butter  made  frotn| 
U.  S.  Separator  cream.  "  U.  S.' 
Quality  Wins! 

The  World's 
Champion  Skimmer 

The  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  has 
Indisputably  and  conclusively  proven 
that  it  is  the  closest  skimmini;  separator) 
in  the  world.  In  50  consecutive  runs  it 
averaged  to  leave  v//r  .0138  of  dif- 
fer cent,  of  butter  fat  in  the  skiminilk. 
NEVER    EQUALLED   BY   ANY   OTHER  SEPARATOR 

.Now  these  records  mean  something  to  YOU.     Find  out  about  it. 

|Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Transfer  houses  at  Chicago,  Minneapolis.  Omaha,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Portland  Me 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  San  Francisco.  Cal  .  Montreal  an.l  Sher- 
brooke,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Ont.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellous  Fall- 
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Prftmnt   Deliver*/  Accilt*i>rl  t0  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse. 

l/cuvciy  "SSUrCU  Nodelays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


^3  ^ 


THE 


We  make  them.  J>  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots).  J-  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  ^  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  J-  Honey  Shipping 
Casts  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MIS8I0N  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ericsson  Telephones. 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  FARMS,  ORCHARDS  AND  STOCK  RANCHES. 

PRIVATE  LINES  OR  PARTY  LINES. 
Saves    Time,    Trouble,  money. 
THOUSANDS    IN  USE. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES! 

ELECTRIC,  RAILWAY  &  MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 
Pacific  Coast  Agents,  68-72  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOL.STEINS— Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORN S — Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est.  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  — Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  NHes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes.  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.O.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years; 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas— ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent'  for  Natural  Hen  In- 
cubator and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 

FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  82.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego, Cal. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
.  Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Niles  &  Co.,  Dos  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BEKK SHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE, 


Poultry  Supplies 


FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  25c  ea. 
i    Barred  Rocks  $2  per  15 

CH»S   F.  GOULD.     CHULA  VISTA,  CALIFORNIA. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  Important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— It's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  13.00  and  15.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ot  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.    Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
'tsii'tk.  Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F.  II.  FISHER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 

Oakwoods  Stock  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  4S>Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


EGG   FILLERS  FROM  THE  EAST. 


IT  IS  NO  LONGER 

Necessary  to  Order 

THE  "  CALIFORNIA  "  HANTjllADOOUBLE  LOCKED  EGG  FILLERS 

Have  been  pronounced  by  poultrymen  and  shippers  who  have  used  them  as  superior  and  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other  offered  in  this  market. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Price  List  of  the  Regular  and  Special  White  Fillers. 

CALIFORNIA  PAPER  BOX  CO..  Sole  Manufacturers, 

3177  SEVENTEENTH  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


-BlacKIegine  ^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEUrVacCINeCo  saSscd 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts..  San  Francisco. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

Several  nice  ones;  also  one  nice  Pacing  Stallion. 
Address  W.  R.  MADDEN,  Dixon,  Cal. 

PERCHERON  STALLION 

FOR  SALE. 

Rex,  reg.  No.  29793,  four  years,  dark  iron  grey; 
will  weigh  18U0  or  more  when  matured.  Price  $500. 
Address 

H.  T.  L1LIENCRANTZ, 

APTOS,  SANTA  CRUZ  CO.,  CAL. 

FOR  SALE. 

FIVE  HEAD  FINE  ROAN  BULLS  FROM  FIRST 
PREMIUM  AND  SWEEPSTAKES  DAIRY 
DURHAM  COWS. 

Princess  Duke  at  Head  of  Herd.  Best  Dual  Pur- 
pose Cattle  in  the  World.  From  ten  to  eighteen 
months  old.       JAS.  W.  McCORD,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Phone  Red  123. 
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.80  For 
200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 


notion.  Hatches  every  fertllo 
e((K.  Wrlie  fur  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qulncy,  III 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORETTA  !>.,  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlmla  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Herkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  anv  price.  Eggs  $1.50  ner  setting;  two 
settings  $2.50;  $6.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  f  hatch  of  all  ttfgi  we  sell.  We 
pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  countv  Cal. 


EarLabels 

for  SHEEP.  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


More  and  Stronger  Chicks 

can  be  hatched!  n  the  Standard 

CYPHERS 

INCUBATORS 

thanlnany  other,  or  your  money  btck.  Fcnriynur 
name  ami  the  aildreisea  of  twofriMitls  who  keep  poul- 
try, for  Free  Copy  o  (complete  Catalog  ami  Poultry- 
mcn'i  Guide,  212  patrea  (8x11)  600  1  llustrationi. 
Mention  this  paper,  a.MresBlrir  neat-cot  office. 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  itnffuio,  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  boa  Francisco. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

308  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cat. 


CHICKS!  EGCS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  hook  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

SAMSON 

Oil    Engines  and 
Centrifugal  Pumps 


ARE    USED   BY    MANY  AND 
PRONOUNCEO  A  SUCCESS  BY  ALL. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man'fact'rs, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

MEN  WANTED  totrl^ernfbiar!tber 

HAl^Al     TTillllliV    CLASg  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER CQkkEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

A  Grange  Proclamation. 

New  York,  Feb.  5. — A  proclamation 
addressed  "To  the  American  People" 
will  be  promulgated  to  morrow  from 
the  various  State  capitals  under  the 
ausDices  of  the  National  Grange, 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  various 
labor  and  agricultural  organizations, 
declaring  that  Washington's  birthday 
be  observed  as  "Farm,  Home  and  Fac- 
tory Day."  It  advises  that  upon  this 
day  the  people  concentrate  their 
thoughts  upon  conditions  for  the  bet 
terment  of  the  home,  farms  and  facto 


ries.  The  proclamation  recites  a  num- 
ber of  reforms  as  the  object  of  the 
movement,  among  them  being  govern- 
ment over  railroads  "sufficient  to  abol- 
ish unjust  rates  and  discriminations;" 
a  parcels  post  permitting  packages  up 
to  eleven  pounds  weight,  and  a  post 
check  currency  system. 

The  proclamation  urges  every  one  to 
communicate  with  his  Congressman  in 
Washington  in  behalf  of  these  measures. 
It  is  signed  by  Governor  Brooks  of 
Wyoming,  Governor  Herrick  of  Ohio, 
Governor  Elrod  of  South  Dakota  (who 
excludes  parcels  post  from  his  ap- 
proval), Aaron  Jones,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  and  various  officers 
of  labor  organizations. 


With  the  folding  sawing  machine, 
shown  herein,  one  man  is  required,  and 
he  saws  more  and  does  it  easier  than  two 
men  the  old  way.  It  can  be  operated  in 
almost  any  position — for  sawing  down 
trees,  for  cutting-  up  felled  trees,  on  the 
hillside,  etc.  The  operator  is  always 
standing  upright.  His  back  and  body 
are  not  in  strained  and  cramped  positions 
and  he  has  the  free  use  of  arms  and  legs. 


The  machine  is  light.  When  a  job  is  fin- 
ished, the  operator  folds  it  up  and  carries 
it  off  on  his  shoulder.  For  all  kinds  of 
sawing  it  is  valuable.  If  one  has  but  a 
few  days'  work  to  do,  the  first  year  he 
will  save  its  cost  in  labor,  and  it  is  good 
for  many  years'  service.  It  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Folding  Sawing  Machine 
Co.,  Chicago.  Any  reader  with  sawing 
to  do  should  write  this  company  for  par- 
ticulars. 


MAN  KILLERS 

is  the  term  applied  to  many  Spray  Pumps. 

If  you  don't  like  that  kind,  send  for  Catalogue  No.  16  describ- 
ing our  MAGIC  PUMP.  Supplying  the  same  nozzles,  100  pounds 
pressure  can  be  maintained  as  easily  as  70  pounds  on  any  other 
pump.    It  is  a  wonder! 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  TO-DAY. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,    San  Jose.  California. 

POWDERED  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

BEST  GRADES  FOR  TREE  WASH  AND  PRUNE  DIP. 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  ANY  QUANTITIES. 
Agents:    R.    W.    BR/\UIN    CO.,        (C  Dept.) 
18=20  SPEAR  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  8c  CO., 


JYIanufacturers 
 Of  


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN   U/flTER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

53  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.    Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 

ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3V4-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOK  K  K  *  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Pept.  of  Aprl.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  n  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  »2.S0;  1001b.  kegs,  W.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3*c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,  3^c.  Send 
fur  booklet.  JAMES  OOOI),  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


600,000 


planters  scattered  the  world  oyer 
are  willing  lo  say  under  oath  that 
Kalzer'w  I  arlte»t  Vegetable!*  are 

from  RiK  to  twenty  day »  earlier  than  the  earliest  of  their  kind 
produced  from  other  seedsmen's  seeds.   Why  f   I -•■cause  for 
than  one-third  of  a  century  fsalzer's  Seeds  have  been 


bred  up  to  earlmess. 

1  big  pk|r. 


For 
35c 


1 


Total  75c 

Above  MTCn  packages  of  earliest  vegetable  and  flower  noveitiea  posi- 
tively have  DO  t  «|unl  on  earth  for  earliness.  If  vou  wish  the  earlient, 
finest  vegetables  for  vour  home  rnrden  or  for  the  'market,  Salter'!  seedi 
will  produce  them  every  time.  We  mall  you  above  seven  big  packages, 
togetth-r  a  (iii  our  great  plant  and  seed  catalogue  for  86  c  Stamp*. 

FOR  16c.  POSTPAID 

We  mail  to  you  uur  big  catalogue  with  sufficient  ieed  of  cabbage,  eelery, 
lettuee.  unions,  radishes  and  turnips  to  grow  9000  luscious  vegetables 
aiM  a  paokagt  eontaining  1000  kernel*  of  beautiful  flower  seeds  besides! 

JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Salxer'a  Scorcher  Pea  IOc 
Early  Bird  Kadl*h  lOe 
Kalxer'n  Earllcat  Lettuce  IOc 
Earliest  Cucumber  1  ©c 

Karllent  Brand  10c 
4th  of  July  Hweet  Corn-  10c 
Ix  days  earlier  than  Peep  O  Day) 
>lx  Weeks  Verbeua  10c 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK 

For  Sale  at  REDUCED  PRICES. 

500  SUGAR  PRUNES, 
165  ROBE  DE  SARGENT. 

375  ALMONDS— I.X.L..  Nonpariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
90  ROYAL  APRICOTS. 

Golden    Rule  [Nurseries, 

Loomis,  Placer  Co  ,  Cal. 


Ripaiia  Montpellier  Roots 

Also  1616,  3309,  and  best  hybrid  vines. 
JOHN  SWETT  &  SON, 

MARTINEZ   CALIFORNIA. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  Millbrac,  San  Mateo  Co 

O^vopjC  Two-year-old  Held  grown,  consisting 
lyUcuui    of  more  than  300  choice  varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Host  Complete  Collection  of 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphne,  and 
other  hardy  flowering  shrubs, 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

Cypress,  Pines,  Gum  Trees, 

IN  BOXES,  TRANSPLANTED. 
Send  for  Catalogue 


F 


HARDY  VINES  , 


ROM  THE 


INSURE  VINEYARD  SUCCESS. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 

Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless 

Rooted  Vines  that  Grow. 

Also  the  MUIR  PEACH  TREE. 

All  varieties  of  Trees  and  Vines  on  hand. 
Send  for  prices  to 

FOWLER  NURSERY  CO., 
Fred  Nelson,  Prop.  FOWLER,  CAL. 


Placer  Nurseries, 

CLEAN,  jt  J- 
THRIFTY,  jt 
Well  =  Rooted 


TREES. 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO., 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME   AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICH  MAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


Arizona  EverSiSng^SiSerry  Plants 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  if  ordered  in  the  next  30  days. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  be  first  class.  Write 
for  prices.   F.  P.  BALDOSSER,  Covina,  Cal. 


A  MAMMOTH  ASSORTMENT! 

Our  large  Illustrated  catalogue  is  full  of  in- 
formation, and  is  of  great  value  to  •  veryone 
who  loves  fruits  or  flowers.  It  contains  descrip- 
tions of  an  immense  number  or  varieties  Ar- 
tistically printed:  English  or  Spanish.  It  is 
free  if  you  send  5c  postage. 

Calimyrna  Fig. 

(THE  GENUINE  SMYRNA  FIG  OF  COMMERCE) 

Be  sure  that  the  Calimyrna  flg  trees  you  buy- 
bear  this  seal.  We  have  the  only  genuine  Cali- 
myrna tigs,  and 
the  only  bear- 
ing orchard  of 
this  variety  in 
the  United 
States.  Cali- 
myrna Hgs  are 
the  genuine 
Smyrna  tigs  of 

commerce,  per-  V'JV 
fected  and  pro-  »'■'** 
tected  under  our  trade-mark  Calimyrna.  Or- 
chards of  Calimyrna  tigs  will  always  be  profit- 
able. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  (irape  Vines  in 
the  State. 

Wine,  Table,  and  Raisin  Grapes  on  their 
own  roots  and  grafted  on  phylloxera  resistant 
roots.  1,000,000  resistant  vines  alone,  consist- 
ing of  such  varieties  as  Rupestris  St..  George. 
Riparia  Glolre  de  Montpelier  Klparia  Rupes- 
tris S309,  330«.  and  101-14  Also  twenty  other 
standard  varieties,  recommended  by  the  lead- 
ing vitlculturists  in  France,  as  stocks. 

We  have  200.000  grafted  vines  of  the  leading 
standard  wine,  raisin  and  table  varieties. 

We  are  prepared  to  graft  to  order  for  delivery 
season  of  1906  and  1907,  quantities  of  from  one 
to  Ufty  thousand. 

ORANGE  TREES. 

The  most  complete  stock  in  the  State.  Grown 
in  the  famous  Thermal  Belt,  near  Exeter,  Tu- 
lare County.  We  are  selling  agents  for  the 
Roeding  &  Wood  Nursery  Co.  If  you  want 
Orange,  Lemon,  Pomelos,  Lime,  Citrons,  com- 
municate with  us  before  buying. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Our  stock  of  deciduous  fruit  trees,  consisting 
of  Peaches,  Apricots,  etc..  is  the  most  complete 
and  varied  in  the  State. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

We  are  headquarters  for  Umbrella  Trees. 
Poplars,  and  the  famous  Oriental  Plane  Tree  of 
Europe.  If  you  want  Rc-es,  Palms,  Greenhouse 
Plants  or  anything  else  for  the  orchard  or  gar- 
den, write  us  first  before  placing  your  orders. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  ■ 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
P.O.  Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL. 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomls,  Placer  Co..  Cal. 


February  11,  1905. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 

FRUIT  TREES  and 
ORNAHENTAL  PLANTS 


SEEDS: 


Australian  Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa, 
Vegetable  and  Flower. 
,  (Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co.) 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
652  Battery  St.    (P.  O.  Box  205H)    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY. 

THOS.  S.  DDANE,  Prop. 
A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ALL 
THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  dP 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  Etc. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Prices  on  Application. 

TREES! 

80,000  APPLE  TREES  In  43  Varieties;  »6 
per  100;  S55  per  1000.  3V,  to  5  (t.  Extra  well 
rooted.  Clean.  Grafted  on  whole  roots  and  free 
from  all  pests.  Also  an  extra  fine  stock  of  Peaches, 
Prunes,  Pears  and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees 

Write  for  price  list.       A.  F.  SCHE IDECKER, 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 
CARNATION  Plants. 

The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Philippi  Bros.,  Props 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  0.  EATON,  WATSON VI LLE,  CAL. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

 A  FINE  STOCK  OF  

Loganberry,  Mammoth  and  Himalaya 
Giant  Blackberry  Tips. 

Also,  Apple  Trees  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 

Write  for  Price  List  to 
R.  P.  EACHUS,        LAKEPORT,  CAL. 


Analy  Nurseries 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

X.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor, 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 


If  you  want  to  get  the 

biggest  returns  for 
your  labor  and 
your  ground, 
.  k-»|v#r#?     y°u  cw't  afford 

"  plant  anything  but 

I1 

I    —the  standard  after  49  years' 
I    test.   They  always  produce 
I       the  largest  and  surest 
■        crops.  All  dealers  sell 
tmmm      them.   Our  1905  ■ 
Seed  Aiiniin  I 
free  on  request. 
FD.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH 


FERRYvS 


MERCED  NURSERY 

(Established  1888.) 

FuU  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Surplus  of  Muir  Peach  Trees  and 
Rooted  Grape  Vines, 

Cuttings  made  from  best  vineyards  in  Fresno 
county— in  any  quantity.  Contracts  made  now  for 
vines  grafted  on  Resistant  Roots  for  1906  delivery. 

Extra  Fine  Seed  Bed  California  Fan  Palms. 

For  Sale— Any  Quantity. 


Special 


w. 


T.  KIRKMAN  &  SON, 

MERCED, 


GUM  TREES 

In  Variety. 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES, 
stating  quantity  wanted. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Established  1876. 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 


it  Ti 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease, 


SI'ECIALTY  — 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 


SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  I889. 


320  ACRES. 


We  have  been  pleasing  our  Customers  for  16  Years. 

Fruit  Trees  I  Grape  Vines. 

We  Grow  and  Have  for  Sale  all  Commercial  Varieties  in  Quantities. 

If  You  Are  Looking  for  THRIFTY,  WELL-GROWN  STOCK  Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying.    We  Will  Save  You  Money  on  Your  Purchases. 

CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Address 

The  Fresno  Nurseries, 

R.   H.  WILSON,  Prop. 

Fresno,  California. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

FRENCH  PRUNES, 

BARTLETT  PEARS, 

MUIR  PEACHES 

IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

BESIDES  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Ca. 


can  be  raised  profitably  only  in  soil 
containing  plenty  of  Potash.  All 
vegetables  require  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining at  least  10  per  cent,  actual 

Potash 

Without  Potash  no  fertilizer  is  com- 
plete, and  failure  will  follow  its  use. 

Every  f armor  should  have  our  valuable  books 
on  fertilization— they  are  not  advertising 
matter  booming  any  special  fertilizer,  but 
books  of  author,  tat  Ive  information  that  means 
large  profit*  to  the  farmers.  Sent  Tree  for  the 
asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 


Nassau  Street, 


New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Aeents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Choice 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 

NAPA  VALLEY 


NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  j  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUFESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price    List ! 

NAPA^Mg  CALIFORNIA. 

PLANT  THE 

Lob  \ngir 

SMYRNA  FIG. 

This  is  (he  best  type  for  drying  purposes. 
We  sell  good  3-5  ft.  trees  at  $15  per  100. 
Caprig  Fig  trees  at  same  price. 


CORNING,  CAL. 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 


Orange  Tree  Planting 

Placer  County  Improved  Washington  Navels,  four 
years  old,  two  years  from  bud.  Warranted  best. 
1st  Prizes  from  all  Exhibitions.  Largest  navel 
orange  nurseries  in  the  State.  Reduced  prices  for 
looo  tree  orders.  Send  for  printed  information, 
^J.  Parker  Whitney,  Rocklm,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. . 
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try  the  EMPIRE  WAY! 


LIGHT  RUNNING. 

FEW  PARTS 

TO  BOWL. 

FRICTION  CLUTCH 

ON  CRANK. 

BOWL  SPINDLE  HAS 
BALL  BEARING. 


A 


SEND  FOR  THE  LITTLE  BOOK  WHICH  TELLS  YOU  HOW: 

"Dollars  for  Dealers  and 
Dairy  Men." 

The  EMPIRE  Separates  All  the  Cream  All  the  Time. 

You  don't  need  an  expert  to  set  up  and  start  it.    You  don't  have  any  trouble 
running  it,  and  it's  no  trouble  to  clean  it. 


R  &  V  Engines. 

GAS,  GASOLINE  OR  DISTILLATE. 

HORIZONTAL  ENGINES  from  3  to  25  H.  P. 

VERTICAL  ENGINES  from  1  to  6  H.  P. 

Suitable    for   All  Purposes 

WHERE    POWER     IS  REQUIRED. 

Deere    Implement  Company, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.   All  pipe  sold  under  m  absolute  guarantee.   We  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,   Jft  aai^rM,ateo  st8- LOS  ANGKI ES 


PPGET  SOUND  OFFICE: 


et  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
OLYMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 

CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

^j.      Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.    Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
^j~-uiL.     omy  guaranteed. 

™ected  BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

411  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


*    U.S.     ★     U.S.    ★     U.S.    ★    U.S.  * 


MONARCH 
FENCES 

Of  greatest  weight  and  strength,  Spring  Steel  Wire,  double  galvanized, 
guarantees  protection  to  crops  or  stock.  Neatest  appearance  —  Longest 
Life— Cheapest.    The  only  reliable  and  satisfactory  fence  made— is  the 

U.  S.  FENCE. 


The  only  successful  wire  fence  manufactured  in  the  West.  Strictly  a 
California  enterprise.  Sold  to  FENCE  USERS  O.VLY.  From  factory  to 
farm— cuts  out  dealer's  profits.  We  sell  strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  fence. 

Write  to  us  at  once  for  our  new  1905  Booklet,  "FENCE  FACTS  FOR  FENCE 
USERS,"  and  sample  lock.    Both  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  PACIFIC  U.S.  FENCE  CO. 

ROOM  411,  519  MISSION  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 


*    U.S    ★    U.S.    ★    U.S.   ★   U.S.  * 


f 

• 

NITRATE  OF  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE  THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil 
thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR.  GUTHRIE  &  CO     318  CaIif°'nia  Street,  San  Francisco. 
WW  IV,  \JKJ  1  J.  UMLi  OC/  V-.W.,       Also  at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS.  ""KBies. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patentad  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OREENBANK 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 

HEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


\ 
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and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

San  Francisco,  Saturday,  February  18,  1905. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:  330  MARKET  ST. 


Through  the  Sierra  and  Beyond. 


We  acknowledge  that  the  relations 
of  California  to  the  interior  regions  of 
the  slope  are  rather  a  favorite  topic  of 
meditation  and  comment  with  us.  We 
conceive  of  California  as  the  sunny 
veranda  to  the  great  apartments  be- 
yond which  are  now  filling  so  rapidly 
with  the  forces  of  development  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  veranda  upon  which 
the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  interior 
will  be  in  some  measure  displayed  to  ad- 
miring eyes  of  the  populous  Pacific 
countries  of  a  century  hence.  Current 
developments  in  Nevada  in  all  lines  of 
industry  are  therefore  not  only  related 
and  to  be  supplementary  to  each  other, 
but  all  of  them  will  give  of  their  achieve- 
ments to  the  promotion  of  California. 

It  is  particularly  fortunate,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  renewal  of  activity  and 
ambition  in  the  mining  interests  of  Ne- 
vada should  be  almost  coincident  with 
the  completion  of  the  first  national  irri- 
gation reclamation,  because  one  group 
of  producers  makes  the  market  for  the 
other,  and  California  mountain  water 
wealth  has  much  to  do  with  both.  We 
take,  then,  at  this  time  a  Sierra  scene 
in  California,  with  an  imprisoned  water 
supply,  and  below  two  places  which  are 


Five  Years  from  a  Wilderness— Tonopah,  Nevada,  in  January,  1905. 


Outlet  of  Sardine  Lake,  Elevation  9883  Feet,  on  the  Line  of  Extension  of  the  Tioga  Road  Through  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

familiar,  by  name,  to  all  who 
read  of  current  progress  in 
the  State  of  Nevada — Tono. 
pah  and  Goldfield. 

The  sight  of  these  places, 
aside  from  the  signification 
which  we  try  to  give  them 
as  related  to  California  in- 
terests, will  be  acceptable 
to  many  readers.  The  pic- 
tures show  how  towns  are 
made  on  arid  wastes  when 
precious  metals  are  found. 
Tonopah  in  1899  was  merely 
the  point  where  ore  was 
found,  60  miles  across  deep 
sand  from  the  nearest  rail- 
way. Now  it  is  a  thriving 
town  of  5000  people,  with 
many  modern  improvements, 
and  the  railway  alongside 
and  pressing  on  to  Goldfield, 
which  is  beyond.  The  pic- 
tures well  illustrate  the  to- 
pography of  the  southern 
Nevada  desert.  The  broad, 
nearly  level  valleys,  and  the 
low,  rolling  ridges  or  abrupt 
steep  mountain  slopes,  are 
often  without  a  vestige  of 
vegetation  from  base  to  sum- 
mit, while  a  tree  (except 
here  and  there  a  grotesque 
yucca)  is  unknown  in  this 
wilderness  in  which  the  min- 
ers have  built  cities  in  a  day. 
Before  the  gold  discovery. 
Tonopah  was  a  waste  of 
coarse  and  jagged  rocks, 
among  which  grew  the  scat- 
tering clumps  of  gray  sage- 
brush, with  patches  of  sand 
between. 


\  TJr»r.r  Band  &0.orieC/*lN'NO  Ccr^^Nj. 


Another  Planting  of  Industry  on  the  Desert— Goldfield  and  Vicinity,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada. 
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The  Week. 


There  has  been  a  run  of  north  winds,  some  mois- 
ture lost  by  evaporation  and  rather  chilly  weather 
for  February,  but  as  we  go  to  press  all  this  seems  on 
the  point  of  disappearing  in  warm  showers,  which 
are  rather  more  in  the  February  line  and  in  keeping 
with  its  record  as  a  great  gardening  month.  On  the 
mountains,  however,  there  have  been  low  tempera- 
tures just  right  for  the  natural  ice  crop  which  seems 
now  assured.  All  the  chilly  wind  which  has  come 
to  the  valleys  seems,  however,  to  be  our  light  end 
of  the  blizzards  which  have  covered  the  great  regions 
from  the  mountains  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
reaching  southward  even  to  the  limit  of  giving  Flor- 
ida again  into  the  grip  of  hard  freezing — the  extent 
of  which  is  not  yet  known.  In  the  central  range 
States  the  weather  has  been  fierce  and  destructive. 
Telegrams  from  Chicago  state  that  W.  S.  Bolton, 
secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Association, 
declared  Monday  that  live  stock  losses  will  be  the 
greatest  since  the  great  blizzard  of  1896.  He  places 
the  number  of  head  lost  on  the  plains  in  west  Kansas, 
western  Oklahoma  and  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  at 
50,000  head.  Farther  north,  in  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotas  and  Montana,  the  stockmen  are  better 
prepared  to  shelter  their  stock,  their  cattle  are 
being  sheltered  from  the  cold,  and  it  is  not  expected 
their  losses  will  be  anything  near  so  heavy  as  those 
on  the  ranges  farther  to  the  south.  California  thus 
far  has  had  no  freezing  to  cause  injury,  and  the  lower 
temperature  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable  to  restrain 
the  fruit  trees  and  vines  from  too  early  starting. 

Spot  wheat  here  is  firm  and  unchanged — no  ex- 
ports and  little  offering.  Speculative  wheat  here  is 
stiffened  for  both  May  and  December  delivery  on  re- 
ports that  European  conditions  are  not  very  favor- 
able to  the  coming  crop.  Barley  fell  away  2J  cents 
just  after  our  last  report,  but  has  recovered  it. 
Oats  are  steady.  The  corn  trade  is  mostly  in  East- 
ern arriving  and  going  out,  with  but  little  California 
corn  concerned.  Beans  are  firmer;  large  whites  and 
Limas  are  moving  out  and  blackeyes  have  improved. 
Bran  and  middlings  are  quiet,  steady  and  unchanged. 
Hay  is  unchanged  and  slow.  Of  meats,  only  hogs  are 
higher  and  in  light  receipt;  spring  lamb  is  ap- 
pearing. High-grade  butter  is  declining,  but  lower 
grades  are  firm  and  in  active  demand  for  Eastern 
shipment.  Cheese  is  steady  and  fairly  firm  for  flats 
which  are  going  to  the  north  from  stocks  not  large 
here.    Eggs  are  lower  but  in  active  shipping  de- 


mand and  may  do  better.  The  Eastern  markets  are 
strong  but  buyers  for  shipment  want  to  get  stock  at 
about  2"2J(«i24c.  Choice  young  poultry  is  firm,  while 
old  and  common  have  a  weak  tone.  Potatoes  are 
unchanged;  strictly  fancy  in  good  demand  and  com- 
mon slow.  Onions  are  quiet  and  held  above  buyers. 
Another  receipt  of  Australian  fills  S0O  cases  and  is 
added  to  previous  receipt,  being  held  for  better  prices 
for  shipment  as  they  are  good  keepers.  Apples  are 
weak  with  heavy  arrivals  from  the  North.  Oranges 
are  lower,  the  weather  is  too  cool  for  active  demand, 
and  receipts  are  heavy.  Lemons  are  quiet  and 
steady,  and  limes  firm  and  in  light  stock.  Choice 
pomeloes  are  selling  well.  There  is  little  doing  in 
dried  fruits,  but  they  are  firm  for  all  but  medium- 
sized  prunes  and  common  raisins.  Dried  apricots 
and  apples  are  marked  up  by  jobbers.  Nuts  are 
quiet.  Honey  is  slow  and  weak;  a  car  of  comb  has 
come  in  from  Nevada  and  not  yet  sold.  Fifty  cases 
of  Hawaiian  have  gone  to  New  York.  Hop  dealers 
are  quoting  lower,  and  Eastern  and  foreign  markets 
are  quiet,  but  holders  are  firm  and  expecting  an  ad- 
vance. Nothing  is  doing  here  in  wool,  but  the  tone 
is  strong.  Reports  of  unusually  large  payments  to 
hold  contracts  are  reported  from  the  interior  wool 
States. 

A  very  earnest  appeal  was  made  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  Assembly  at  Sacramento 
on  Monday  of  this  week.  The  leading  speakers  were 
President  Wheeler  of  the  University  and  Judge  Peter 
J.  Shields,  representing  the  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association.  Both  strongly  urged  the  desirability  of 
a  good,  large,  centrally  located  and  fully  equipped 
farm  both  for  instruction  and  experiment.  Most  ag- 
ricultural societies  have  united  in  urging  an  appro- 
priation for  this  extension  of  instruction  in  practical 
agriculture  in  connection  with  the  University,  and 
the  proposition  seems  to  be  very  strong  also  with  the 
Legislature.  The  necessity  also  for  an  adequate 
building  for  agriculture  at  the  University  site  was  also 
urged  by  President  Wheeler  and  other  speakers.  It 
was  shown  that  there  are  now  415  enrolled  in  the 
agricultural  classes  at  the  University  and  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  to  find  adequate  space  for  them  in 
the  present  buildings — including  all  the  outbuildings 
and  sheds  which  could  be  made  use  of.  What  can  be 
done  by  the  present  Legislature  must  of  course  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
permanent  improvement  of  various  State  institu- 
tions, but  the  disposition  toward  providing  for  agri- 
culture at  the  University  seems  to  be  very  strong 
and  active. 

The  California  Promotion  Committee  has  sent  out 
an  open  letter  urging  that  trees  and  plants  whose 
leaves  remain  green  throughout  the  winter  be 
planted  in  California,  because  such  trees  are 
the  best  evidence  of  California's  climate  and  at- 
tract and  impress  visitors  from  the  frozen  East. 
The  committee  urges  the  planting  of  non-decidu- 
ous trees  and  plants  for  ornamental  and  shade 
purposes  in  preference  to  deciduous  trees.  With 
all  of  this  we  agree— to  a  certain  extent.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  to  live  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  people  we  attract  have  to  live  in 
California  also,  and  particularly  in  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia where  the  rainfall  is  large  and  the  soil 
deep  and  rich,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
making  roads  almost  impassible  by  too  free 
use  of  evergreen  trees.  It  is  also  true  that  many  of 
our  houses  which  may  be  rendered  most  delight- 
ful by  embowering  them  with  foliage  in  the 
summer  are  intolerably  damp  and  chilly  un- 
der the  shadow  of  evergreen  foliage  in 
the  winter.  Beautify  the  landscape  by  planting 
waste  places  with  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
use  them  wisely  elsewhere  also,  of  course,  but  do  not 
shut  out  the  beneficent  work  of  the  sunshine  during 
the  rainy  season.  There  should  be  moderation  in  alj 
things — even  in  planting  evergreen  trees. 

It  will  interest  those  who  are  in  suspense  over  the 
pear  blight  to  know  that  Mr.  M.  B.  Waite  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  in 
California  conferring  with  the  University  plant  dis- 
ease experts  and  the  Legislature  concerning  the 
special  investigation  which  California  pear  growers 
desire  to  have  made  to  ascertain  if  there  be  not  some 
cure  or  escape  from  the  grip  which  the  blight  has 
upon  our  great  pear  interest. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Orange  Growing  in  Central  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  thinking  of  buying  an 
orange  orchard  in  central  California.  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  property,  for  I  have  seen  it  and  know  its 
record  in  production.  I  am  told  that  the  favorable 
points  in  growing  oranges  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  are  absence  of  frost,  sure  and  cheap  water, 
freedom  from  smut,  and  earlier  ripening.  Is  there 
anything  in  these  points? — Investor,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the  State,  where  oranges  are  now  grown  commer- 
cially, there  has  been  thus  far  exceedingly  little 
injury  by  frost,  less  than  in  some  places  at  the  south, 
because  the  northern  fruit  is  practically  disposed  of 
before  the  frosty  weather  comes  and  because  the 
trees  are  at  that  time  more  thoroughly  dormant 
than  they  are  at  the  south — consequently  less  liable 
to  injury  by  the  same  temperature  which  sometimes 
cuts  back  new  growth  at  the  south.  The  extra  easi- 
ness of  the  northern  crop  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
shippers  have  practically  done  with  the  northern 
crop  before  they  handle  the  southern  crop  in  large 
quantities.  Freedom  from  smut  depends  upon  the 
absence  of  scale  insects  and  it  is  true  that  some  scale 
insects  are  sometimes  absent — sometimes  less  abun- 
dant than  they  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
where  the  situations  are  more  open  to  the  moisture 
of  the  coast — because  southern  California  has  no  high 
mountains  between  its  citi  us  district  and  the  coast, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  the  high  coast 
range  intervenes.  But  you  cannot  count  upon  abso- 
lute freedom  from  smut  and  scale  in  this  region. 
Experience  has  shown  that  by  increased  size  of  trees 
and  increased  humidity  of  the  air,  through  interfer- 
ence with  circulation,  and  the  presence  of  moist  soil, 
scale  insects  may  ultimately  thrive  in  places  where 
they  do  not  get  a  hold  on  young  trees.  It  is  also 
true  that  other  scales,  capable  of  inducing  ample 
smuttiness,  are  able  to  live  in  the  highest,  driest 
heat  found  anywhere  in  California.  You  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  scale  everywhere. 

When  to  Plow  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor: — How  deep  and  at  what  time  would 
you  advise  a  peach  orchard  to  be  plowed  at  the  May- 
Wood  Colony,  in  the  Sacramento  valley  ?  Of  course, 
that  will  depend  on  the  season  and  rainfall.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  have  my  orchard  plowed  as  soon 
after  the  middle  of  February  as  the  condition  of  the 
soil  will  permit,  or  wait  until  March,  regardless  of 
the  condition  of  the  soil  the  latter  part  of  February  ? 
The  longer  one  waits  the  more  weeds  and  grass  there 
are  to  turn  under  to  fertilize  and  loosen  the  soil;  but,  if 
he  waits  too  long,  he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  moisture 
and  not  having  the  green  stuff  properly  rotted.  I 
have  usually  waited  until  after  the  middle  of  March. 
Is  that  wise  ?— Reader,  Albuquerque. 

Your  question  shows  that  you  well  understand 
what  has  to  be  looked  out  for.  There  is,  however, 
another  condition  involved.  If  the  soil  is  loamy  and 
deep,  and,  therefore,  open  to  receive  and  with  some 
capacity  to  retain  it,  you  can  afford  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  getting  a  heavy  growth  of  greenstuff  than 
you  can  if  you  are  operating  on  the  baking,  shallow 
soil  which  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  colony.  On 
such  soil  you  are  losing  more  in  moisture  right  along 
than  you  are  gaining  in  green  stuff,  because  the  grass 
is  pumping  out  and  evaporating  the  moisture,  which 
you  will  sadly  need  next  summer,  and  the  later  you 
let  this  go  on  the  worse  off  you  are,  especially  if 
spring  rains  should  be  scant  and  your  land  work  up 
cloddy  and  dry  when  you  did  come  to  plow.  One  can 
not  go  altogether  by  the  calendar;  it  is  better  to 
study  the  soil.  Your  trees  will  soon  be  in  bloom  and 
will  commence  using  water,  and,  if  the  grass  is  using 
it  too  on  a  shallow  soil,  there  will  be  trouble  later. 
We  should  plow  earlier  than  you  have  usually  done 
and  take  the  chances  of  being  scant  on  greens, 
rather  than  on  water. 

Fertilizers  for  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for 
me  to  use  to  grow  potatoes  on  run  down  land?  I 
want  to  grow  three  acres  this  year.  The  ground  is 
a  gray,  gravelly  loam,  with  a  lot  of  fine  white  gravel 
in  it. — New  Comer,  Sonoma  county. 

Do  you  know  that  your  land  has  been  worn  out  in 
growing  potatoes,  or  has  it  been  used  for  some  other 
crop  ?  If  potatoes  have  not  been  grown  upon  it  you 
should  find  out  from  local  inquiry  whether  potatoes 
are  satisfactory  on  such  land.  Sometimes  notions 
formed  of  the  suitability  of  certain  soils  from  Eastern 
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experience  do  not  work  out  that  way  in  California, 
and  sometimes  soils  which  have  been  used  for  other 
crops  for  a  length  of  time  may  give  very  good  re- 
turns with  potatoes  without  expenditures  for  fertil- 
izers. If  you  wish  to  invest  in  fertilizers  as  an  exper- 
iment you  cannot  probably  do  better  than  by  writing 
to  those  advertising  fertilizers  and  ask  them  to  suggest 
and  to  make  a  price  on  a  fertilizer  which  they  think 
likely  to  give  you  best  results;  but  we  should  not  fer- 
tilize all  the  ground  this  year — fertilize  part  of  it- and 
watch  what  the  result  is. 

Orange  Enterprise  in  Tulare  County. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  preparing  to  plant  orange 
land  in  Tulare  county  and  are  now  prospecting  for 
water.  If  it  is  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  irri- 
gate the  land  we  shall  put  in  a  pumping  plant  and 
put  about  sixty  acres  in  Navel  oranges,  and  shall 
probably  move  to  California  in  the  autumn.  At  this 
distance  we  find  it  difficult  to  get  definite  information 
and  so  I  am  applying  to  you,  hoping  to  get  at  the 
facts.  At  what  price  can  the  best  Navel  orange 
trees  be  purchased  this  spring?  In  what  part  of  the 
State  can  the  best  stock  be  purchased?  What  would 
be  the  approximate  cost  of  planting  after  the  ground 
was  leveled  and  prepared?  How  late  in  the  season 
could  the  planting  be  safely  accomplished?  How 
many  trees  to  the  acre?  Is  there  any  variety  of  cit- 
rus fruit  more  profitable  than  the  Navel  orange? 
What  crops  could  be  put  into  the  remaining  one  hun- 
dred acres  that  would  yield  an  annual  income?  Can 
such  implements  as  cream  separators,  churns,  incu- 
bators, etc.,  be  purchased  as  cheaply  in  California  as 
in  the  East?  What  style  of  pump  would  be  best 
and  approximate  cost  of  same?  What  power — 
gasoline,  crude  oil  or  electric — would  be  best  and 
most  economical?  In  case  more  than  one  well  is  dug, 
can  one  engine  be  used  for  pumping  both? — Intend- 
ing Planter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

There  are  some  very  important  matters  in  your 
letter  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  without 
better  understanding  of  the  situation.  Some  of  them, 
in  fact,  you  will  probably  have  to  determine  for  your- 
self by  personal  investigation  of  conditions.  How- 
ever, such  general  remarks  as  seem  warranted  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  make.  First,  you  will,  of 
course,  not  undertake  any  investment  whatever  in 
citrus  fruit  planting  until  you  have  fully  demonstrated 
that  your  water  supply  will  be  ample.  Second,  for 
prices  on  a  large  lot  of  orange  trees,  you  should  con- 
fer directly  with  those  nurserymen  who  are  produc- 
ing and  advertising  in  our  columns.  They  are  the 
largest  and  most  reputable  nurseries  in  the  State. 
The  cost  of  planting  after  the  ground  is  fully  pre- 
pared for  irrigation  should  be  somewhere  from  6  to 
10  cents  per  tree.  Planting  can  be  done  as  late  as 
May  if  you  have  your  water  all  ready  for  use  as 
required.  You  can  plant  the  trees  at  from  20  to  24 
feet  apart.  The  former  is  the  usual  distance, 
although  in  some  localities,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and 
the  trees  are  apt  to  grow  strongly,  the  greater  dis 
tance  is  sometimes  preferred.  There  is  probably,  on 
the  whole,  no  citrus  fruit  which  is  safer  to  plant  in 
large  quantities  than  the  Navel  orange.  One  cannot 
tell  what  other  crops  would  be  profitable  without 
knowing  the  land.  If  it  is  good  land  for  alfalfa  and 
you  have  stock  to  use  it  and  watei  to  insure  its  full- 
est growth,  nothing  is  more  profitable  than  alfalfa 
on  suitable  soil.  All  implements  can  be  bought  in 
San  Francisco,  presumably  to  better  advantage  than 
they  can  at  the  East,  because  the  importers  can  get 
lower  freight  rates  on  large  quantities.  As  for 
pumping,  the  sale  of  pumps,  cost,  proper  power, 
etc.,  are  all  conditioned  upon  the  distance  you  have 
to  raise  the  water.  There  are  so  many  pumping 
plants  in  operation  in  the  district  where  your  land 
lies  that  the  selection  of  machinery  should  really 
depend  upon  what  you  see  of  its  practical  operation. 
You  should  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  go  to  the 
great  expense  of  such  improvements  as  you  contem- 
plate without  personal  supervision.  Of  course,  this 
might  be  delegated  to  some  other  person  in  whom 
you  have  the  fullest  confidence,  but  it  should  not  be 
lightly  transferred.  Several  wells  can  be  operated 
with  one  engine,  provided  they  are  not  too  far  apart. 
All  this  matter  calls  for  particular  investigation. 

Plant  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  please  find  a  bug;  they 
are  very  numerous  around  my  house.  Please  tell  me 
what  they  are  and  whether  injurious  or  not. — Ten 
Years'  Subscriber,  Thermalito. 

They  are  plant  bugs  of  a  common  species,  and  as 
they  live  by  sucking  the  sap  of  plants,  they  are  in- 
jurious, if  the  plant  they  take  to  is  valuable.  They 


do,  however,  give  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  common 
weeds.  If  they  become  numerous  on  any  plant  you 
esteem,  strike  them  with  kerosene  emulsion.  They 
are  not  easy  to  poison. 

California  Walnut— Diseased  Olives. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  some  olives  and  a  walnut. 
What  varieties  are  these  fruits  ?  The  olives  come 
from  a  large  tree  in  Turlock  which  bore  a  heavy  crop 
the  past  season  and  which  has  had  neither  cultivation 
nor  irrigation  for  years.  Is  the  growth  on  the  skin 
moss  or  scale  ?  The  walnut  is  from  a  large  tree  by 
the  courthouse  at  Modesto.  Is  it  the  American 
Black  or  California  Black  ? 

Is  the  honey  locust  a  good  tree  to  plant  for  wind- 
breaks ?  Does  it  also  make  a  lasting  fence  post  ? 
How  long  from  the  time  of  planting  eucalyptus  seeds 
until  the  young  trees  are  ready  to  be  taken  from  the 
nursery  ? — Subscriber,  Turlock. 

The  olives  are  affected  with  the  dry  rot,  a  serious 
disease,  which  ruins  their  value  for  pickling.  We  are 
not  sure  of  the  variety.  The  walnut  is  the  California 
black.  The  honey  locust  makes  a  good  growth  and 
will  serve  if  you  want  only  a  summer  windbreak;  if 
you  want  protection  at  all  seasons,  take  an  ever- 
green. The  locust  grows  well  in  the  interior  valley 
and  the  wood  is  very  hard  and  durable  Eucalyptus 
can  be  set  out  at  any  time  after  they  are  6  or  8  inches 
of  height,  or  they  can  be  held  about  a  year  by  trans- 
planting and  giving  wider  space  in  the  boxes,  and 
then  they  will  be  a  foot  or  more,  according  to  how 
well  they  are  treated,  etc 

Squirrel  Killing  —  Resistant  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
some  weeks  ago  there  is  an  article  about  killing  squir- 
rels. Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  a  similar 
outfit-  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  a  galvanized  cyl- 
inder with  a  bellows  attached  ?  Also  what  variety 
of  table  and  wine  grapes,  domestic  and  foreign,  can 
be  grafted  on  Rupestris  St.  George  ?  Also  on  Ri- 
paria  ?  Also  on  vinifera  resistant  stock  ?  Does 
the  vinifera  produce  finer  table  grapes  than  riparia 
or  rupestris  ? — Reader,  Alameda. 

The  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  instruments  for  its 
use  can  be  purchased  at  many  general  stores  in  the 
country.  The  materials  would  be  more  widely  used 
if  they  were  advertised  properly. 

As  for  grafting  on  various  resistant  stocks  you  can 
get  a  pamphlet  showing  results  by  application  to  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Berkeley.  We 
have  printed  much  on  this  subject  in  the  past;  it  is 
impossible  to  repeat  in  detail  now.  There  is  no  vini- 
fera vine  which  is  satisfactorily  resistant;  recourse 
must  be  had  to  improved  American  vines  or  possibly 
to  their  hybrids  with  vinifera  or  between  themselves. 
The  riparia  and  rupestris  are  for  stock  purposes; 
they  do  not  produce  fruit  to  compare  at  all  with 
vinifera. 

Pollinizing  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  bitter  almond  the  male  of 
almond  trees,  and  will  it  assist  Ln  the  crop?  If  so, 
how  many  should  I  have  to  thirty-three  acres?  I 
have  the  I  X  L,  Nonpareil  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  They 
are  planted  alternately  as  to  variety.  Will  the 
Drake  Seedling  help  in  fruiting  of  these  varieties? — 
Grower,  Orland. 

The  bitter  almond  is  no  more  distinctively  male 
than  other  almonds  are,  for  all  almond  blossoms  have 
both  staminate  and  pistillate  organs;  at  the  same 
time  the  pollen  of  the  bitter  almond  may  be  more 
effective  in  cross  pollination  than  that  of  other  varie- 
ties. Still,  you  do  not  wish  to  grow  crops  of  worth- 
less bitter  almonds,  especially  as  the  Hatch  varieties 
generally  do  well  without  them.  Drake's  Seedling  is 
a  good  pollinizer  and  will  probably  help  your  other 
varieties  when  they  coincide  in  blooming. 

Bitter  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  it  pay  to  grow  bitter  al- 
monds for  commercial  purposes  ?  For  what  pur- 
poses are  bitter  almonds  principally  used  and  at  what 
price  do  they  usually  sell  ? — Reader,  Capay. 

There  is  no  demand  for  bitter  almonds  in  the  regu- 
lar channels  of  trade.  They  are  sometimes  used  for 
oil,  and  formerly  they  had  a  quotable  value,  which 
seems  now  to  have  disappeared  here.  Probably  the 
flavoring  essences  can  be  more  cheaply  made  in  some 
other  way. 

Pecans  on  Black  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  pecans  be  grafted  on  black 
walnuts  ? — Grower,  Woodland. 

We  have  no  conclusive  information  on  this  point, 
but  our  belief  is  against  it.  Who  can  speak  from 
trial  ? 


Discolored  Pith. 

To  the  Editor:— Another  nut  to  crack.  The  pith 
in  this  sample  of  almond  grafting  wood  is  of  a  brown- 
ish color.  It  is  from  a  good  bearing  and  otherwise 
healthy  appearing  tree.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
found  such  wood  and  thought  it  best  not  to  use  graft- 
ing wood  unless  the  pith  was  white. — Ole,  Capay. 

There  is  a  clear  degeneration  of  the  pith,  but  we 
see  no  indication  of  disease.  We  should  not  use  such 
wood  in  grafting,  except  to  put  in  a  few  to  see  what 
happened.  Scions  to  be  depended  upon  should  have 
no  signs  of  weakness  whatever. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  February  13,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear,  cold  weather,  with  drying  winds  and  frequent 
heavy  frosts,  prevailed  most  of  the  week.  Light  rain 
fell  in  the  north  on  Friday.  The  soil  dried  rapidly  and 
farm  work  was  resumed.  Grain  is  in  good  condition  in 
most  places,  but  its  growth  was  retarded  by  cold.  The 
acreage  in  grain  is  being  increased  and  prospects  are 
good  for  large  crops.  Pasturage  is  abundant  and  stock 
are  doing  well.  Almond  trees  are  in  bloom  in  some  sec- 
tions. It  is  probable  that  the  severe  frosts  at  the  close 
of  the  week  caused  some  damage  to  early  deciduous 
fruits,  although  reports  received  state  that  no  serious 
injury  had  been  done  up  to  the  12th.  Pruning  and  cul- 
tivating are  in  progress. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  generally  clear  and  considerably 
cooler  than  during  the  preceding  week,  with  light 
northerly  winds.  Heavy  frosts  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  week,  but  caused  no  material  damage  to  crops. 
Plowing  and  seeding  have  been  resumed  and  work  is 
progressing  rapidly  in  orchards  and  vineyards.  The 
southern  districts  have  received  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  rainfall,  and  prospects  for  large  crops  of 
grain  and  hay  are  better  than  for  several  years.  The 
outlook  is  equally  good  in  the  central  and  northern  sec- 
tions, although  the  heavy  rains  and  subsequent  cold 
weather  have  retarded  growth.  Green  feed  is  plentiful 
and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  Almond  trees  are  in 
bloom  in  San  Benito  county  and  other  places.  The  cold 
weather  is  regarded  as  favorable  for  deciduous  fruits. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  seasonable  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week  until  Friday  when  it  turned  cold.  Grain  and 
grass  made  rapid  growth  during  the  first  part  of  the 
week  and  are  in  excellent  condition,  but  the  cold 
weather  of  the  past  few  days  has  retarded  their 
growth.  Pruning  orchards  and  vineyards  is  about  com- 
pleted. The  ground  is  in  excellent  condition  and  plow- 
ing and  cultivating  are  progressing.  Green  feed  is  plen- 
tiful and  stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 
Heavy  frosts  occurred  generally  the  last  part  of  the 
week,  and  it  is  feared  that  almonds  have  been  injured, 
as  many  are  in  bloom. 

Sontbern  California. 

Generally  clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  most  of 
the  week,  with  lower  temperature  and  heavy  frost  in 
many  places  at  the  close.  There  was  some  damage  by 
frost,  but  full  reports  have  not  yet  been  received.  The 
rains  since  February  1st  average  about  (i  inches,  making 
a  total  of  over  12  inches  for  the  season  in  most  sections. 
The  reservoirs  have  received  more  water  than  in  any 
similar  period  for  ten  years,  and  the  mountains  are 
heavily  covered  with  snow,  insuring  an  abundance  of 
water  for  irrigating.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progress- 
ing rapidly  and  the  grain  average  will  be  larger  than 
usual.  Early  sown  grain  is  looking  well  and  making 
good  growth.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  do- 
ing well.    Orange  shipments  were  light. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.  —  Grain  and  pasturage 
growing  finely;  large  acreage  of  grain  plan  tod.  The 
ground  is  generally  too  wet  for  plowing  and  seeding. 
Heavy  frost  Monday  morning;  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  considerably  injured;  no  information  yet  from 
orange  districts. 

Eureka  Summary. — Grain  and  grass  are  growing 
rapidly.  No  material  damage  from  killing  frost.  Pros- 
pects are  good  for  large  crops  of  oats,  hay,  barley  and 
fruit.    Some  snow  on  mountains  half  way  down. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m.  Wednes- 
day, February  15,  1905,  are  fiom  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.03 

22  58 

32  43 

29  22 

54 

30 

Red  Bluff  

.02 

21  14 

16  54 

17  77 

62 

28 

.00 

13  68 

8  30 

12  88 

56 

36 

San  Francisco  

.00 

16  02 

10  87 

15  86 

60 

42 

.00 

7  00 

1  80 

5  62 

60 

30 

(10 

1  62 

1.77 

2  93 

58 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.01 

14  22 

4  37 

13  87 

66 

9i 

.on 

10  81 

1  64 

10  72 

70 

42 

San  Diego  

.12 

B  00 

1  32 

5  07 

68 

40 

T 

2  33 

0  66 

2  31 

68 

38 

100 
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THE  DAIRY. 


The  Dairy  as  an  Adjunct  to  the  Orchard. 


By  Mrs.  Minna  E.  Sherman  of  Fresno  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  Southern  California. 


[FIRST  PAPER.] 

The  dairyman  and  cattle  feeder  have  learned  the 
value  of  the  balanced  ration  to  produce  results.  To- 
day there  are  few  dairymen  that  would  feed  their 
cows  unlimited  amounts  of  corn  meal;  they  wisely 
give  them  only  enough  to  keep  them  healthy  under 
the  strain  of  the  heavy  protein  feeding,  while  the 
producer  of  fat  cattle  pushes  the  corn  meal  on  his 
stock  as  the  cheapest  fattening  food,  only  using 
enough  of  the  protein  to  keep  the  animal  digesting 
the  carbo-hydrates. 

How  rarely  do  we  find  the  orchardist  following  this 
example  and  balancing  the  orchard  or  vineyard  with 
a  herd  of  cows  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
the  cheapest  manner. 

For  me  to  speak  of  the  cows  first  seems  most  nat- 
ural. I  am  constantly  asked  by  people  :  Where  can 
we  buy  common  cows  that  are  worth  anything  ?  For 
every  one  does  not  care  to  raise  fancy  cattle,  that  is 
a  life  work,  and  without  one  has  a  natural  love  for 
cattle,  as  well  as  an  eye  for  judging  them,  it  is  apt  to 
be  an  expensive  luxury  to  have  a  registered  herd. 

Good  native  cows  can  be  picked  up  one  or  two  at  a 
time  in  every  locality;  by  breeding  them  to  |a  regis- 
tered sire,  the  heifers  saved  and  raised  carefully,  the 
herd  will  improve  rapidly,  at  small  expense.  One 
must  be  content,  at  first  with  small  gains  in  butter 
production,  to  have  in  the  first  generation  of  these 
heifers  few  or  none  that  will  produce  350  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  year. 

The  sire  selected  for  this  use  should  be  a  little 
coarser  than  one  would  choose  to  use  on  a  registered 
herd,  with  the  race  or  breed  type  very  strongly  pro- 
nounced. He  will  stamp  his  quality  on  his  offspring 
in  proportion  to  his  own  strength;  any  coarseness 
will  refine  out  of  the  cows  under  strain  of  butter 
production  induced  by  heavy  protein  feeding. 

The  manager  of  a  dairy  herd  has  always  to  be 
building  on  the  side  of  stamina  or  physical  strength 
of  the  cows  when  pushing  them  to  greater  pro- 
duction. The  fresh  heifers  are  fed  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  succulent  food,  for  the  udder  is  plastic,  and  by 
forcing  the  milk  flow  the  glands  are  fully  developed. 
If  the  heifers  are  not  developed  the  herd  will  not  im- 
prove if  all  the  best  blood  possible  is  added.  Train- 
ing to  milk  making  is  fully  as  necessary  as  the  inher- 
ited tendency.  In  a  trotting  colt  the  blood  for  speed 
may  be  there,  yet,  if  $500  or  $600  worth  of  track- 
work  is  not  given  to  the  youngster,  the  speed  is  not 
developed. 

This  training  or  educating  is  the  race  we  make 
with  nature  in  growing  plants  as  well  as  animals. 
Nature  seems  to  care  more  to  increase  the  num- 
bers of  the  variety  than  that  it  should  be  made 
more  productive  of  value  to  mankind.  When  we  im- 
prove a  plant  or  animal,  watchful  care  is  necessary  to 
conserve  strength,  for  under  the  changed  conditions 
the  vitality  of  the  individual  grows  weaker.  Some 
of  you  may  remember  the  history  of  that  celebrated 
herd  of  Shorthorn  cows  that  were  sold  at  auction  at 
New  York  Mills  some  twenty  years  ago,  where  one 
cow  brought  over  $30,000.  (Professor  Cook  here 
stopped  me  to  say  he  thought  that  cow  sold  for 
$40,000.  A  gentleman  in  the  audience  agreed  with 
Professor  Cook.)  To-day  where  are  the  descendants 
of  these  nearly  perfect  beef  cows  ?  They  were  sim- 
ply bred  so  fine  that  they  went  out  of  existence. 

In  dairy  cows  the  heavy  yearly  producers  are  the 
best,  for  it  is  easier  to  make  a  sprinter  with  a  won- 
derful seven-day  record  than  to  handle  a  cow  so  she 
will  produce  050  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year.  These 
wonderful  seven-day  records  of  cows  and  the  wonder- 
ful large  single  plate  specimen  of  show  fruits  are  not 
the  average  of  the  dairy,  nor  are  they  the  crop  of 
the  orchard,  they  only  show  what  we  can  force  from 
Nature  for  a  limited  time,  and,  while  interesting, 
have  little  commercial  value. 

Cows  are  easily  and  cheaply  selected  by  the  Bab- 
cock  test.  Would  that  it  were  as  easy  to  select  the 
trees  and  vines.  Yet  they  need  it  even  more  than 
the  cows.  To  day  the  orchards  and  vineyards  con- 
tain a  surprising  number  of  worthless  individuals. 
The  propagation  of  the  trees  and  vines  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  those  who  believed  one  plant  as  good  as 
another,  so  that  scions  and  cuttings  were  made  from 
any  tree  or  vine  of  the  required  variety,  instead  of 
being  taken  from  the  individual  plant  that  had  for 
years  shown  the  greatest  fruitfulness  and  had  grown 
fruit  of  good  merchantable  quality. 

The  man  brave  enough  to  destroy  unprofitable 
trees  or  vines  is  rare.  Usually  he  sells  out,  instead 
of  culling  out  the  poor  individuals  and  grafting  them 
over  and  patiently  waiting  results.  A  good  twenty- 
acre  place,  where  every  vine  or  tree  yields,  is  better 
than  the  average  hundred  acre  place  as  we  usually 
find  them. 

Again,  there  was  never  a  more  foolish  idea  that 
Californians  have  of  growing  only  one  crop  and  buy- 
ing everything  else.    When  the  one  crop  fails,  taxes, 


water  rent  and  cultivating  expenses  still  go  on.  It 
is  more  a  wonder  that  so  many  succeed  rather  than 
that  so  many  fail  under  these  false  conditions.  It 
is  said  "  if  you  have  a  bank  account  you  can  afford 
to  own  a  fruit  farm."  With  the  exception  of  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  fish,  salt,  pepper  and  spices,  I  have 
always  made  the  ranch  feed  the  family  and  men. 
The  dairy  herd's  ready  money  comes  in  as  cash  for 
butter  fat  each  month.  The  skim  milk  fed  to  the 
pigs,  and  valued  at  10  cents  a  hundred,  often  fully 
pays  for  the  milking.  The  pig  yards  are  excellent 
places  to  make  compost;  all  the  trash  that  will  rot, 
as  old  clothes,  rags,  leaves  and  rubbish,  when  dumped 
there  rots  during  the  winter  and  adds  six  or  eight 
loads  of  compost  to  the  manure  pile.  Everything  can 
go  into  these  yards  except  old  tin  cans.  Please, 
right  here,  let  me  ask  you  to  bury  them.  Do'nt, 
no  !  Please  do  not  dump  them  on  the  roads,  or  along 
the  railroad,  for  they  are  very  unsightly. 

The  orchards  should  be  planted  during  the  winter 
with  soiling  crops  if  possible.  Where  cow  peas  are 
grown  it  looks  very  wasteful  to  the  dairyman  to  see 
the  tops  turned  under;  the  roots  covered  with  the 
nitrogenous  tubercle  are  plowed  under  and  are  sure 
to  rot,  while  the  tops  often  fail  to  do  so,  when  they 
become  a  positive  detriment  to  the  soil  by  causing 
loss  of  moisture.  These  tops  should  be  fed  green  or 
cured  into  hay  for  the  cows,  for  they  are  rich  in  pro- 
tein, the  trees  receiving  in  the  manure  all  the  element 
of  the  tops,  while  the  cows  have  produced  a  second 
profit  in  milk  or  butter.  The  trees  respond  with  in- 
creased fruitfulness,  while  the  cows  pour  out  the  but- 
ter fat  to  be  returned  as  gold  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  There  is  not  a  year  to  wait  for  this  golden 
harvest.  The  manure  from  the  stables  is  spread 
daily;  this  saves  handling  the  second  time.  In  the 
winter  it  is  promptly  plowed  under,  in  the  summer  it 
acts  as  a  mulch,  helping  to  retain  the  moisture ; 
when  the  first  rains  fall  it  is  ready  to  yield  up  its  fer- 
tility. Gypsum  is  of  value  to  soils  that  are  alkaline, 
and  when  added  directly  to  the  manure  arrest  the 
escape  of  ammonia;  it  also  helps  to  retain  moisture 
in  the  soil. 

The  great  value  of  a  mulch  of  strawy  manure  on 
a  young  vineyard  or  orchard  does  not  seem  to  be  gen- 
erally recognized,  yet.  if  the  young  plantation  is  well 
cultivated  to  the  depth  of  6  inches,  after  a  copious 
spring  irrigation  and  the  ground  covered  with  strawy 
manure  or  alfalfa  hay,  it  will  require  no  more  culti- 
vation until  the  next  season.  My  best  vineyard  was 
grown  in  this  way — for  while  the  vines  did  not  make 
as  heavy  a  top  growth  the  first  season,  they  rooted 
deeply,  and  in  three  years  were  as  large  as  ordinary 
five-year-old  vines. 

When  the  winter  rains  come  the  mulch  that  is  made 
from  the  straw  has  enough  grain  in  it  to  sprout;  it 
can  then  be  pastured  off  by  the  pigs  and  the  roots 
turned  under  will  give  a  green  manuring  to  the  land. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Results  of  the  Florida  Freeze. 

Fortunately  the  results  of  the  Florida  freeze,  to 
which  we  alluded  on  the  basis  of  telegraphed  reports, 
are  lighter  than  at  first  thought,  though  serious  on 
the  whole.    The  following  are  apparently  the  facts: 

The  Official  Report. — A.  J.  Mitchell,  Florida 
section  director  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
makes  the  following  report:  The  coldest  weather 
during  any  January  since  1886,  when  the  tempera- 
ture fell  to  15°  in  Jacksonville,  occurred  on  the  26th 
and  27th.  The  following  minimum  temperatures  are 
reported  from  weather  bureau  stations  in  this  State: 
Jacksonville  17°  and  Pensacola  18°.  The  damage  by 
the  cold  wave  was  very  serious,  all  unprotected  vege- 
tables being  killed,  and  citrus  fruits  over  northern 
and  central  portions  were  frozen.  Freezing  condi 
tions  prevailed  throughout  the  mainland  of  the  State. 
At  this  time  the  exact  damage  to  groves  cannot  be 
determined,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  most 
foliage  will  be  lost  and  some  tender  growth  dam- 
aged. It  is  quite  probable,  also,  that  many  young 
trees  have  been  materially  damaged  if  not  killed  over 
northern  and  central  districts.  Where  groves  were 
protected  by  fires  results  were  very  satisfactory. 
In  some  cases  both  fruit  and  foliage  were  saved. 
Practically  the  only  vegetables  saved  over  northern 
and  central  districts  were  those  under  cover.  The 
damage  was  not  so  disastrous  over  the  extreme 
southern  district,  especially  where  protective  meas- 
ures were  supplemented  by  favorable  location,  such 
as  proximity  to  water.  The  weather  bureau  gave 
timely  notice  of  the  approaching  cold  weather. 

Another  Report. — The  New  York  Fruit  Trade 
Journal,  on  the  basis  of  local  inquiries,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing generalizations:  The  replies  written  several 
days  after  the  cold  wave  had  passed,  when  ample 
time  for  correct  observations  had  transpired,  are 
more  encouraging  than  at  first  expected.  In  gen- 
eral the  freeze  happened  at  a  lucky  time  for  oranges 
and  grape  fruit,  as  the  trees,  on  account  of  the 
weather  conditions,  were  in  as  good  shape  as  possible 
to  stand  the  cold;  also  the  thermometer  continued 
low  enough  to  bring  them  in  most  cases  safely  out  of 
the  crisis.  So  the  belief  is  that  the  trees  generally 
are  uninjured.     The  fruit  on  trees  seems  to  have 


been  largely  killed  or  so  injured  as  to  be  worthless 
from  a  market  standpoint,  although  the  amount  left 
in  groves  was  not  large  on  the  whole.  Pineapples, 
from  the  meager  reports  on  this  crop,  seem  to  have 
suffered  very  severely. 

The  vegetable  outlook  is  perhaps  not  so  bad  as  was 
first  believed.  Most  of  the  vegetable  crop  shipping 
was  cut  down,  but  there  is  hope  for  the  near  future, 
as  much  was  saved  in  various  sections,  though  the 
loss  to  vegetable  growers  after  all  was  very  heavy. 


Growing  Loganberries  in  Southern  California. 

A  successful  grower  of  loganberries  in  the  San 
Gabriel  valley,  Los  Angeles  county,  gives  the  Culti- 
vator an  outline  of  his  methods,  which  have  given 
very  satisfactory  results  and  with  the  least  labor. 

It  will  pay  well  to  make  the  soil  rich  with  stable 
manure  before  planting.  I  prefer  rooted  tips  for 
plants  if  I  can  get  them,  but  very  good  plants  can  be 
had  from  layered  canes.  Plant  any  time  during 
February,  in  rows  not  closer  than  5  feet — 6  feet 
would  be  better  if  you  have  plenty  of  land.  Set  the 
plants  about  4  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Cultivate  often 
and  water  freely  enough  to  keep  up  active  growth 
throughout  the  summer.  When  the  canes  begin  to 
grow  freely,  thin  out  to  about  six  canes  to  the  plant 
and  train  them  lengthwise  with  the  row — allowing 
three  canes  to  go  in  each  direction.  Allow  them  to 
lie  on  the  ground,  but  to  keep  them  trained  along 
the  row  so  that  you  can  get  through  with  the  cul- 
tivator. It  may  be  necesssry  to  use  a  few  stakes. 
Take  4-foot  plastering  lath  and  saw  them  in  two  and 
sharpen  one  end,  for  stakes.  When  the  season  is 
about  over,  the  canes  will  keep  their  position  along 
the  row  and  the  stakes  can  be  pulled  up  and  put 
away  for  next  year. 

In  December  and  January,  prune  by  cutting  back 
each  cane  to  about  4  feet.  In  the  spring  when  the 
fruit  spurs  start  into  growth,  they  will  all  seek  the 
light  and  grow  upward,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dew- 
berry, so  that  the  fruit  will  be  easy  to  find.  But 
while  the  plant  is  fruiting,  the  new  growth  for  the 
following  season's  fruit  wood  will  come  up  very  vig- 
orously and,  unless  partially  cut  out,  will  interfere 
with  picking.  Cut  out  as  little  as  you  can  so  as  to 
get  the  fruit. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  over  cut  the  entire 
plant  off  even  with  the  top  of  the  ground,  clean  off 
the  brush  and  burn  it.  Be  careful  not  to  cut  below 
the  surface.  We  use  a  very  sharp  planter's  hoe,  and 
cut  with  an  upward  movement  instead  of  downward. 
This  is  very  important  so  that  the  buds  at  the  crown 
of  the  plant  are  not  injured.  If  the  ground  is  rea- 
sonably moist  when  you  cut  off  the  plants,  do  not 
water  freely  nor  at  all  until  the  new  growth  has 
started  nicely.  After  that  the  plants  will  bear  wat- 
ering freely  and  from  that  time  until  the  fall  rains 
give  both  irrigation  and  cultivation  regularly.  This 
will  produce  a  growth  of  clean,  healthy  new  wood  for 
the  next  season's  fruit. 

Continue  this  method  as  long  as  the  tract  gives 
good  returns.  This  will  be  a  great  many  years,  if  a 
light  dressing  of  manure  be  given  and  cultivated  into 
the  soil  annually.  Some  growers  allow  the  old  wood 
to  decay  where  it  grew,  permitting  the  new  growth 
to  trail  along  on  the  top  of  the  old.  Noxious  weeds 
and  plants  will  soon  gain  such  a  footing  under  such 
treatment  as  will  make  it  impossible  to  dislodge  them. 
Except  in  city  lots  where  land  is  very  limited,  I 
should  consider  any  form  of  trellising  a  waste  of 
labor. 


THE  FIELD. 


Alfalfa  up  the  Coast  Without  Irrigation. 

Although  alfalfa  gives  its  largest  returns  under 
irrigation,  often  yielding  six  tons  and  seven  tons  per 
acre  in  one  season,  it  has  been  quite  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  the  largest  yielding  and  best 
paying  hay  plant  that  can  be  grown  on  dry  upland  in 
eastern  Washington  and  eastern  Oregon.  Mr. 
Byron  Hunter  gives  an  interesting  account  of  it  in 
the  Oregon  Agriculturist.  On  such  land  it  does  not 
reach  its  highest  development  until  about  the  third 
year,  as  it  requires  some  time  for  the  root  system  to 
develop  sufficiently  to  take  up  the  required  moisture 
for  the  plant.  Therefore,  little  must  be  expected 
the  first,  year  and  only  light  returns  the  second. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — The  ground  selected 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  weeds,  as  these 
are  the  great  enemy  of  the  young  alfalfa  plant. 
Land  plowed  deep  in  the  spring  and  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated during  the  summer  makes  an  excellent  seed 
bed  for  alfalfa.  With  land  prepared  in  this  way  and 
early  fall  rains,  early  fall  seeding  would  probably 
give  very  satisfactory  results.  All  this  time,  how- 
ever, we  have  very  little  data  regarding  fall  seeding. 
If  the  land  selected  for  the  alfalfa  field  grew  a  crop 
that  previous  season,  plow  it  deep  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter  as  soon  as  it  is  wet  enough.  Let  it  lie  in 
this  rough  state  until  in  good  working  condition  in 
the  early  spring,  when  it  should  be  thoroughly  pul- 
verized and  packed  by  harrowing,  disking,  or  rolling, 
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according  to  circumstances.  As  soon  as  danger  of 
killing  frosts  is  over  cultivate  again  to  kill  any  weeds 
that  may  have  germinated  and  to  break  up  any 
crust  that  may  have  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  then  sow  the  seed. 

Inoculation. — If  it  is  thought  that  the  alfalfa  bac- 
teria is  not  already  in  the  soil,  material  for  inoculat- 
ing the  seed  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Geo.  T. 
Moore,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C, 
by  writing  to  him  and  stating  the  amount  of  seed  to 
be  sown  and  approximately  the  date  upon  which  you 
expect  to  do  the  seeding.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
Dr.  Moore  a  little  time  in  order  that  the  inoculating 
material  may  reach  you  in  due  season.  Inoculation 
may  also  be  made  by  hauling  surface  soil  from  an  old 
alfalfa  field  and  scattering  from  300  to  500  pounds 
per  acre  on  the  surface  of  the  new  alfalfa  field  just 
before  seeding. 

Sowing  the  Seed, — If  sown  broadcast,  12  to  15 
pounds  of  seed  should  be  used  per  acre.  Cover 
lightly  by  harrowing.  If  drilled,  10  pounds  of  seed 
will  be  sufficient.  I  know  of  some  who  use  5  pounds 
when  sown  broadcast.  The  common  grain  drill  with 
grass  seeder  attachment  may  be  used  in  sowing 
alfalfa  seed.  Take  the  spouts  of  the  seeder  off  and 
put  them  on  again  so  that  they  point  back  instead  of 
forward.  Then  loosen  the  rubber  tubes  from  the 
main  drill,  pull  them  forward  and  attach  them  to  the 
spouts  of  the  seeder,  by  wire  or  otherwise,  so  that 
the  seed  will  drop  in  the  hoes  or  beside  the  discs  of 
the  drill  and  be  covered  in  the  usual  way.  In  the 
dryer  localities  where  the  soil  is  light  and  there  is 
little  or  no  danger  of  crusts  forming  on  the  surface, 
the  seed  can  be  covered  as  deep  as  two  inches.  In 
moist  localities,  however,  the  seed  should  be  covered 
lightly. 

Treatment  for  the  First  Year. — If  weeds  are 
troublesome,  the  field  should  be  mown  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  keep  them  from  smothering  the  alfalfa. 
Mow  to  keep  weeds  down  and  still  cut  off  as  little 
alfalfa  as  possible.  If  a  good  stand  is  obtained,  and 
the  field  is  not  weedy,  one  or  more  cuttings  of  hay 
may  be  obtained  the  first  year.  The  field  should  not 
be  pastured  the  first  year. 

Treatment  the  Second  Year. — When  the  alfalfa 
is  one  year  old,  harrow  thoroughly  in  the  early  spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working  condition 
with  a  drag  harrow.  Give  it  the  same  treatment 
after  removing  each  crop. 

Treatment  the  Third  and  Succeeding  Years. — 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  season,  or  when  two 
years  old,  disk  in  early  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  in  good  working  condition,  setting  the  harrow 
about  as  straight  as  possible.  This  causes  the  plant 
to  send  up  more  shoots  than  it  naturally  would  by 
splitting  the  crown  of  the  root.  Finish  with  a  drag 
harrow.  This  will  form  a  dust  mulch  on  the  surface 
and  consei-ve  the  soil  moisture.  Treat  the  same  way 
after  removing  each  crop.  As  the  field  becomes 
older  and  the  roots  larger  the  disk  harrow  may  be 
set  to  run  deeper.  It  can  then  be  disked  two  or 
three  times  at  each  cultivation. 

Although  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  some  trouble  and 
expense  in  order  to  put  the  soil  in  proper  condition 
for  alfalfa,  yet  paying  returns  will  be  obtained  so 
much  quicker  and  the  meadow  is  so  valuable  and  lasts 
for  many  years  when  properly  established,  that  the 
extra  time  and  expense  are  amply  repaid. 


Fertilizing  Hay  Crops  in  the  Foothills. 


The  annual  report  of  the  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  just  issued,  has  the  following 
outline  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Stubenrauch  of  the  results 
with  the  use  of  fertilizers  for  hay  in  the  foothills  of 
Amador  county: 

The  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  hay  crops,  be- 
gun in  1901,  were  continued  during  the  season  of 
1902-03.  During  the  season  of  1901-02  it  was  found 
that  the  use  of  Thomas  phosphate  slag  and  sulphate 
of  potash  with  nitrate  of  soda  did  not  pay  as  well  as 
nitrate  of  soda  used  alone.  The  experiments  during 
the  last  season  were  planned  to  test  the  availability 
of  the  phosphate  after  the  first  season.  It  was 
thought  last  year  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  the 
insoluble  slag  phosphate  would  become  more  available 
the  second  season  after  applying  it.  The  plots  used 
in  the  1901-02  experiments  were  subdivided  and 
given  different  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  used 
alone  and  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  potash 
used  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre. 

The  yield  of  hay  was  lower  on  both  fertilized  and 
unfertilized  plots  during  the  season  of  1902-03  than 
it  was  in  1901-02.  This  difference  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  an  unfavorable  season.  The  late  spring  rainfall 
failed  almost  entirely,  and  to  this  no  doubt  must  be 
attributed  the  decreased  yield. 

An  inspection  of  the  summary  of  results  shows  that 
the  heaviest  yields  of  hay  on  both  red  and  granite 
soils  and  the  largest  money  returns  per  acre  were 
obtained  from  the  plots  which  were  fertilized  with 
phosphate  during  1901-02.  On  red  soil  with  oats  the 
gain  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  plot  which 
had  phosphate  the  year  previous  was  $11.70  per 
acre,  as  against  only  $172  per  acre  where  the 
nitrate  was  used  on  land  having  no  previous  fertiliza- 
tion. 

On  granite  soil  with  oats,  there  was  no  gain  from  the 


phosphate.  The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone  without 
previous  fertilization  yielded  $9.44  per  acre  profit, 
while  on  the  plots  having  phosphate  applied  the 
previous  year,  the  gain  was  only  $5.74  per  acre. 

The  heaviest  yield  of  hay  and  the  largest  profit  per 
acre  in  1903  were  obtained  with  wheat  on  granite 
soil  which  had  an  application  of  Thomas  slag,  sulphate 
of  potash,  and  lime  in  1902.  Nitrate  of  soda  was 
used  at  the  rate  of  320  pounds  per  acre  in  1903.  The 
yield  of  hay  was  5772  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  re- 
sulting profit  $12.89  per  acre.  It  should  be  remarked 
here,  however,  that  this  plot  was  fertilized  at  a  loss 
of  $21.50  per  acre  in  1902;  and  as  the  application  of 
nitrate  was  larger  than  was  used  on  any  other  plot, 
the  increased  returns  were  at  least  partly  due  to  the 
increased  supply  of  the  nitrate.  Through  some  mis- 
understanding there  was  no  corresponding  wheat 
plot  on  granite  soil  with  nitrate  only. 

The  use  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  combination  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  on  granite  soil,  did  not  pay  in  1903. 
Potash  was  used  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre. 
In  most  cases  the  fertilizer  cost  more  than  the  in- 
creased crop  of  hay;  hence  its  use  incurred  a  loss  of 
from  76  cents  to  $4.57  per  acre. 

The  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  used  alone 
were  broadened  in  1903  to  test  the  efficacy  of  dif- 
ferent amounts  per  acre  and  the  division  of  the  ap- 
plication into  two  doses.  The  results  show  that  in 
1903,  160  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  in  one 
application  yielded  the  largest  profits;  viz:  $9.44  and 
$8.90  per  acre  respectively  on  two  plots  on  granite 
soil.  In  all  cases  the  yield  was  reduced  when  the 
fertilizer  was  put  on  in  two  applications;  thus  with 
160  pounds  per  acre  applied  in  two  doses,  only  $4.82 
and  $7.27  per  acre  were  yielded  by  two  plots  on 
granite  soil. 

From  these  results  it  should  not  be  inferred  that 
it  will  always  pay  best  to  apply  nitrate  in  one  dose. 
The  season  of  1903  was  exceptional,  in  that  the  last 
spring  rains  were  deficient.  There  was  very  little 
rainfall  after  the  second  application  on  April  9; 
hence  the  fertilizer  could  be  of  little  benefit.  In 
seasons  of  normal  or  excessive  rainfall,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  it  will  be  best  to  use  the  nitrate  in  two 
applications,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  by  leaching. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Water  Rights  in  California. 


NUMBER  VII. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkbss  by  Samuel  C.  Wiel. 

The  right  to  deposit  waste  in  streams  may,  how- 
ever, exist.  It  may  arise  by  priority  of  right  on 
public  lands  (7  Cal.  148),  though  priority  will  not 
sanction  it  if  it  amounts  to  a  public  nuisance  (66  Cal. 
138).  The  most  important  consideration,  however,  is 
that  no  one  can  complain  of  pollution  of  a  stream  if 
his  own  use,  though  prior,  is  not  materially  inter- 
fered with.  The  burden  is  on  the  plaintiff  to  show 
an  injury,  and  so,  for  example,  a  placer  miner  can 
have  no  action  where  later  comers  above  muddy  the 
stream  but  still  leave  it  fit  for  his  purpose.  (Atchin- 
sonvs.  Peterson,  87  U.  S.  507.  Also  8  Cal.  327,  11 
Cal.  143,  25  Cal.  481.) 

The  question  of  pollution  of  streams  is  one  of  great 
importance.  The  subject  is  treated  at  large  in  the 
recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Number  103,  Water  Supply  Series,  and  in  Lind- 
ley  on  Mines,  second  edition,  section  838  et  sq. 

3.  Form  of  remedy.  The  owner  of  the  water 
right  has  the  usual  recourse  to  the  courts,  as  he  has 
in  the  protection  of  any  other  property.  The  most 
efficient  remedy  is,  of  course,  the  writ  of  injunction, 
whereby  interference  is  stopped  forthwith.  Among 
other  requisites  to  obtain  this,  there  must  be  a 
threat,  or  likelihood,  of  irreparable  damage.  An  in- 
jury of  a  ditch  which  will  not  destroy  its  efficiency, 
and  can  be  easily  repaired,  will  not  be  enjoined — the 
owner  will  be  left  to  his  less  drastic  remedies.  (35 
Cal.  534).  And  another  essential  is,  that  the  inter- 
ference is,  or  is  threatened  to  be,  a  continuing  one  in 
the  future.  An  injury  to  a  ditch  already  accom 
plished  in  the  past  is  not  a  case  for  an  injunction. 
(8  Cal.  392).  A  proper  case  was  such  as  23  Cal.  452, 
where  some  miners  were  engaged  in  works  that  were 
destroying  a  farmer's  reservoir  and  ditch,  and  there 
still  remained  time  to  stop  them.  An  injunction  was 
granted.  And  in  McCarthey  vs.  Gaston,  etc.,  Mng. 
Co.,  28  Cal.,  Dec.  377,  a  very  recent  case,  an  injunc- 
tion was  granted  against  pollution.  In  17  Cal.  102 
and  35  Cal.  534  an  injunction  was  refused  because  of 
the  rule  known  as  the  "balance  of  inconvenience;" 
that  is,  because  the  injury  to  the  plaintiff  was  small 
as  compared  to  the  injury  to  the  defendant  if  his 
works  were  enjoined.  Such  a  disproportion  of  incon- 
venience as  to  cause  refusal  of  an  injunction  should 
not,  however,  depend  on  mere  difference  of  money 
damage;  the  difference  must  go  to  the  irreparable 
loss  of  some  substantial  right  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant aside  from  money  value,  while  the  interfer- 
ence with  the  ditch,  etc.,  causes  but  slightly  such 


a  loss  to  the  plaintiff,  leaving  him  substantially  com- 
pensated if  the  defendant  pays  money. 

Though  every  case  of  injury  to  a  water  right  does 
not  make  a  case  for  an  injunction,  it  does  make  a 
case  for  damages;  that  is,  money  compensation.  An 
interference  with  a  water  right  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
nuisance.    (8  Cal.  77). 

Other  forms  of  action  have  been  used.  Very  many 
suits  have  been  allowed  to  quiet  title  to  water  rights, 
as  to  other  property,  (e.  g.  130  Cal.  290).  In  Katz 
vs.  Walkinshaw,  141  Cal.  116,  it  was  said,  in  passing, 
somewhat  in  this  line,  that  a  suit  will  lie  by  a  land- 
owner to  have  his  right  to  percolating  water  de- 
clared, though  he  has  sunk  no  well  or  otherwise  made 
use  of  it;  but  that  will  probably  be  a  matter  for 
further  consideration  if  the  case  actually  arises.  If 
there  are  several  claimants  on  one  stream,  the  court 
will  apportion  it  among  the  claimants,  and  adjust 
their  rights  thereto.  (Miller  vs.  Dondero,  26  Cal., 
Dec.  211). 

The  remedy  nearest  at  hand  is,  usually,  a  show  of 
force  on  the  part  of  the  owner;  and  in  a  few  cases 
this  is  quite  proper.  Reasonable  physical  force  may 
be  used  always  to  keep  off  trespassers.  In  75  Cal. 
601,  the  court  says  this  extends  to  a  "molliter 
manus  imposuit,"  which,  translated  from  the  Latin, 
means  "  a  gentle  use  of  one's  fists."  Of  course  the 
law  does  not  sanction  serious  bodily  injury  in  putting 
a  man  off  one's  land. 

4.  Crimes:  Under  the  penal  code,  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing crimes  peculiar  to  this  subject:  Under  Sec- 
tion 347,  poisoning  water  in  any  spring,  well  or  reser- 
voir is  a  State's  prison  offense,  and  under  Section  374 
fouling  the  water  by  putting  offal  or  filth  into  any 
stream,  pond,  lake  or  reservoir  is  a  misdemeanor. 
Under  Section  499,  stealing  water  from  flumes,  pipes, 
etc.,  is  a  misdemeanor.  Under  Sections  592  and 607, 
destroying  or  injuring  flumes,  reservoirs,  etc.,  is  a 
misdemeanor. 

Loss  of  Right. — Water  rights  may,  it  is  true, 
continue  indefinitely;  but  they  may  likewise  come  to 
an  end  in  several  ways;  and  the  chief  of  these  are 
abandonment,  adverse  use  and  eminent  domain. 

1.  Abandonment  is  a  question  of  intention,  to  be 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  acts  of  the  owner.  If  the 
owners  disperse,  the  mine  for  which  they  used  the 
water  being  worked  out,  and  two  years  go  by  with- 
out their  doing  anything,  they  have  abandoned  their 
water  right  (32  Cal.  26).  If  they  make  a  parol  of 
it,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  abandoned  it;  in 
Grizesa  vs.  Terwilliger,  28  Cal.  Dec.  313,  it  seems 
to  have  been  considered  even  to  be  absolutely  an 
abandonment.  But  this,  it  seems  to  the  writer, 
should  be  regarded  as  only  a  conditional  abandon- 
ment —  that  is,  one  depending  on  the  validity  of 
the  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  water  right;  and  of 
no  effect  if  the  object  of  the  parol  sale  is  not  carried 
out;  just  as  in  106  Cal.  660  at  762,  an  owner  aban- 
doned an  old  ditch  and  used  the  water  through  a  new 
one  which,  it  turned  out,  he  had  built  on  another 
man's  land  without  right.  This,  it  was  held,  gave  no 
right  to  use  the  water  in  the  new  ditch,  but  the  right 
to  use  it  in  the  old  ditch  was  not  necessarily  lost. 

The  water  must  be  continually  applied  to  the  bene- 
ficial purpose  for  which  it  was  appropriated — a  fail- 
ure to  do  so  is  an  abandonment  (C.  C.  1411).  Up  to 
five  years  the  failure  to  use  it  is  not  conclusive 
and  may  indeed  be  explained  away — it  is  a  question 
of  intention.  But  after  five  years  it  is  conclusive. 
The  intention  may  be  drawn  from  lapse  of  time  alone 
as  well  as  from  affirmative  acts  of  the  owner. 

"  In  this  State,  five  years  is  the  period  fixed  by  law 
for  the  ripening  of  an  adverse  possession  into  a  pre- 
scriptive title.  Five  years  is  also  the  period  declared 
by  law  after  which  a  prescriptive  right  depending 
upon  enjoyment  is  lost  for  non-user;  and  for  analo- 
gous reasons  we  consider  it  to  be  a  just  and  proper 
measure  of  time  for  the  forfeiture  of  an  appropria- 
tor's  rights  for  a  failure  to  use  the  water  for  a  bene- 
ficial purpose. 

"Considering  the  necessity  of  water  in  the  indus- 
trial affairs  of  this  State,  it  would  be  a  most  mis- 
chievous perpetuity  which  would  allow  one  who  has 
made  an  appropriation  of  a  stream  to  retain  indefi- 
nitely, as  against  other  appropriators,  a  right  to  the 
water  therein,  while  failing  to  apply  the  same  to 
some  useful  or  beneficial  purpose.  Though  during 
the  suspension  of  his  use  other  persons  might  tempo- 
rarily utilize  the  water  unapplied  by  him,  yet  no  one 
could  afford  to  make  disposition  for  the  employment 
of  the  same,  involving  labor  or  expense  of  any  con- 
siderable moment,  when  liable  to  be  deprived  of  the 
element  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appropriator  and  after 
the  lapse  of  any  period  of  time  however  great. 

"The  failure  of  the  plaintiffs  to  make  any  beneficial 
use  of  the  water  for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years 
next  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  action,  as 
found  by  the  court,  results,  from  what  has  been  said, 
in  a  forfeiture  of  their  rights  as  appropriators." 
(Smith  vs.  Hawkins,  110  Cal.  122  at  127.) 

(to  be  continued.) 

In  ascertaining  the  head  of  water  under  which  an 
orifice  is  discharging,  measure  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  the  center  of  the  orifice.  This  was  the 
original  idea  of  measuring  the  miner's  inch  of  water; 
but,  as  the  head  was  not  uniform  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, the  Legislatures  have  adopted  1.5  cubic  foot 
of  water  per  minute  as  a  standard  miner's  inch.  This 
is  11.22  gallons  per  minute. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Petaluma— A  Great  Poultry  District. 

By  James  Dhyden,  Utah  Agricultural  College, 
Logan,  Utah,  in  the  Seventh  Annual  of  the 
Utah  State  Farmers'  Institute. 

About  the  beginning  of  January,  1904, 
the  writer  visited  the  Petaluma  poul- 
try district  in  California.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  biggest  poultry  district  in  the 
United  States.  The  poultry  business 
certainly  makes  a  marvelous  showing 
there.  I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  extent  of  it,  but  was  scarcely  pre- 
pared for  some  of  the  things  that  I  saw 
and  learned  during  my  day's  visit  there. 
A  few  years  ago  some  people  started  in 
the  poultry  business  at  Petaluma, 
which  is  a  town  of  some  7000  people  in 
Sonoma  county,  about  35  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco.  To-day  it  is  the  big  in- 
dustry of  that  section  The  country  is 
dotted  with  small  white  poultry  coops. 
I  was  driven  over  the  surrounding 
country  to  see  the  poultry  ranches  by 
Mr.  Woodworth,  superintendent  of  the 
State  poultry  experiment  station  that 
has  been  located  there.  From  a  little 
eminence  I  could  see  poultry  houses  by 
the  hundreds  on  all  sides  for  several 
miles.  They  were  all  or  nearly  all 
painted  white.  Most  of  the  poultry 
farms  were  run  on  the  colony  plan.  The 
houses  are  small,  about  8x12,  or  there- 
abouts, some  smaller  and  some  larger, 
and  hold  from  50  to  100  hens.  They  are 
built  on  runners — that  is,  the  bottom 
sill  is  rounded  off  at  the  ends,  and  a 
team  is  hitched  to  them  when  they  are 
moved  to  new,  clean  ground  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  or  as  often  as  neces- 
sary. The  chickens  are  not  yarded, 
but  the  different  colonies  or  flocks  are 
kept  far  enough  apart  so  that  they  do 
not  intermix  very  much  ;  they  go  back 
to  their  own  houses  at  night.  There  are 
poultry  ranches  there  with  all  the  way 
from  100  to  10,000  hens,  all,  or  practi- 
cally all,  of  one  variety  or  breed.  They 
are  pure-bred  White  Leghorns,  though 
not  "fancy"  bred,  having  some  scat- 
tering mongrels  among  them.  Some 
flocks  show  evidence  of  careful  breed- 
ing and  some  show  the  traditional 
"black  sheep."  It  is  surprising,  how- 
ever, that  the  poultrymen  should  all 
unite  on  one  breed.  In  most  sections 
of  the  country  it  is  difficult  to  find  two 
adjoining  farms  with  the  same  breed  of 
fowls,  and  the  merits  of  their  fowls  are 
often  the  subject  of  heated  controversy. 
The  same  subject  often  encourages  the 
pugilistic  idea  among  the  youngsters. 
In  Petaluma  there  was  nothing  that  I 
could  see  to  develop  neighborly  quar- 
rels— the  chickens  were  all  the  same 
breed.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  Leg 
horn  should  thrive  in  California  where 
the  climatic  conditions  are  so  nearly 
like  those  of  Italy,  the  original  home  of 
this  breed. 

Colony  Houses. — I  said  that  the 
general  plan  of  poultry  houses  is  the 
movable  coop.  Fig.  1  shows  the  pre- 
vailing style  on  the  large  ranges.  This 
is  from  a  photograph  by  the  writer  of 
a  place  owned  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sales,  a 
progressive  poultryman,  and  there 
were  between  3000  and  4000  hens  on  the 
farm,  he  didn't  know  which  was  nearest 
the  mark.  Mr.  Sales'  houses  were  not 
painted  or  whitewashed,  and  in  this  re- 
spect they  were  not  representative, 
but  he  didn't  know  that  the  color  of  the 
house  made  any  difference  in  the  egg 
yield. 

There  is,  however,  another  style  of 
house,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  These  houses 
are  stationary  and  the  fowls  are  yarded. 
This  is  the  prevailing  style  on  the  small 
ranches  where  the  land  or  range  is  lim- 
ited, and  typifies  the  more  intensive 
poultry  culture.  There  were  some  1500 
hens  on  the  place  shown  in  the  latter 
illustration,  covering  some  two  or  three 
acres.  Fig.  3  gives  a  view  of  what 
would  be  called  in  Petaluma  a  small 
town  poultry  plant.  In  Utah,  however 
it  would  be  called  a  large  plant,  as  there 
were  1000  hens  on  the  place,  the  piece 
of  ground,  I  should  judge,  being  less 
than  two  acres.  The  houses  are  of  the 
movable  style  of  coop,  sheltering  about 
100  hens  each.  Each  flock  has  a  yard 
to  itself  and  is  confined  by  fences  of 
poultry  netting. 

Feeding.—  The  method  of  feeding  is 


pretty  much  the  same  on  all  the 
ranches.  The  hens  are  fed  twice  a  day. 
A  low  wagon  with  a  box  or  platform 
on  it  goes  around  with  the  feed  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  visits  all  the 
colonies.  They  are  given  a  good  feed  of 
soft  food  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon 
the  wagon  makes  another  round  with  a 


wheat,  oats,  shorts  and  meat.  One- 
fifth  of  the  grain  was  oats,  two-fifths 
each  of  wheat  and  shorts.  The  animal 
food  was  meat  scraps,  dried  or  fresh 
meat,  the  latter  preferred.  He  pre- 
ferred fresh  horse  meat.  Horses  that 
have  been  killed  by  accident  in  Sah 
Francisco  are  bought  and  the  meat  fed 


where  the  poultry  business  is  carried 
on  with  so  much  success  on  a  large 
commercial  scale  as  at  Petaluma. 
There  were  shipped  from  that  town  last 
year  the  enormous  total  of  3,407,334 
dozen  eggs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ship- 
ments of  poultry,  the  total  value  of 
eggs  and  poultry  exceeding  a  million 


Fig.  i. — A  California  Poultry  Farm  in  the  Petaluma  District. 


Fig.  2. — Illustrating  Intensive  Poultry  Culture  in  California. 


Fig.  3. — A  Small  Town  Poultry  Enterprise  of  1000  Hens. 


load  of  wheat,  and  enough   grain  is  | 
thrown  on  the  ground  to  last  them  all  | 
day.    In  the  evening  the  colonies  are 
visited  again,  the  eggs  gathered  and 
the  chickens  locked  up  for  the  night. 

The  Egg  Yield.— I  was  told  that 
most  of  the  poultrymen  keep  their  hens 
three  years.  I  am  afraid  the  third  year 
they  are  kept  at  a  loss.  At  a  poultry 
institute  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending,  one  poultryman  said  that  his 
flock  of  hens  averaged  about  100  eggs 
each  during  the  year.  This  is  a  fair 
average  yield  where  the  flock  is  made 
up  of  hens  from  one  to  three  years  old. 

The  Labor  Question. — The  labor 
question  interested  me  more  than  any 
other,  and  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
on  the  large  ranches  one  man  can  care 
for  from  3000  to  4000  hens.  This  in- 
cluded the  feeding  of  the  hens,  gather- 
ing the  eggs  and  moving  the  houses, 
but  not  the  bringing  of  the  food  from 
the  market  or  delivering  the  eggs. 
The  work  of  running  the  incubators  and 
brooders  was  done  by  extra  help.  As 
the  Leghorns  are  a  non-setting  breed, 
the  hatching  of  necessity  is  done  by  in- 
cubators. There  are  two  or  three  in- 
cubator factories  in  the  town. 

A  Ration.— The  ration  Mr.  Sales  was 
feeding  was  about  as  follows:  Boiled 


fresh.  The  horse  meat  is  preferred  to 
cattle  meat  on  account  of  its  immunity 
from  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  in  Chickens. — Tuber- 
culosis had  been  discovered  among  the 
chickens  in  California  by  Dr.  Ward,  the 
veterinarian  of  the  State  University, 
and  the  poultrymen  were  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  losing  a  great 
many  chickens  from  its  ravages  every 
year.  In  our  drives  among  the  flocks, 
Mr.  Woodworth  spotted  a  number  of 
"consumptive"  chickens  and  was  hav- 
ing them  sent  to  Dr.  Ward  at  Berkeley, 
who  is  making  a  study  of  avian  tuber- 
culosis preparatory  to  issuing  a  bulle- 
tin on  the  subject. 

Cholera  Investigations. — Speaking 
of  poultry  diseases,  Dr.  Ward  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  University  of  California 
had  rendered  the  poultrymen  of  Peta- 
luma a  signal  service  in  a  severe  out- 
break of  fowl  cholera  just  prior  to  my 
visit.  Several  flocks  had  been  almost 
decimated,  when  the  help  of  Dr.  Ward 
and  Mr.  Woodworth  was  sought.  Since 
then  the  Experiment  Station  has  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  reporting  the  results  of 
the  investigations  and  methods  used  in 
checking  the  disease. 

Value  of  Products. — I  do  not  know 
of  any  district  in  the  United  States 


dollars,  and  for  the  whole  county  I  was 
told  that  the  total  would  amount  to 
about  two  millions.  In  that  town  the 
stores  were  doing  a  cash  business,  for 
which  the  chickens  got  the  credit. 
There  are  two  poultry  associations 
there,  which  meet  regularly  throughout 
the  year,  one  of  them  meeting  once  a 
week,  the  other  once  a  month.  One 
association  has  to  do  with  the  market- 
ing problem;  the  other  with  feeding 
and  management  of  poultry. 

The  Profits. — As  to  the  profits  of 
the  business,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  there  is  money  in  it.  There  were, 
of  course,  failures,  but  these  had  prob 
ably  been  due  to  bad  management  and 
other  misfortunes,  but  there  were  well 
authenticated  reports  of  financial  suc- 
cesses. On  the  trains  to  and  from  Pet- 
aluma the  chief  topic  is  chickens.  On 
the  way  up,  a  silver-haired  veteran 
with  a  silk  hat  told  me  of  a  woman  who 
started  in  the  business  a  few  years  ago 
with  a  few  chickens  and  a  debt.  Her 
flock  grew  year  by  year  until  she  now 
has  10,000  chickens,  has  paid  off  her 
debts,  purchased  another  farm  for 
$4000  and  paid  for  it,  and  he  knew  of 
a  client  of  his  who  was  paying  her 
interest  on  a  $12,000  mortgage — and  it 
was  all  made  from  chickens.  When  I 
got  to  Petaluma  I  sought  to  verify  the 
story,  and  found  that  it  was  even  more 
than  the  stranger  had  told  me.  It 
transpired  that  the  lady  in  question 
had  a  husband,  but  his  tastes  ran  more 
to  cattle  and  his  name  was  seldom  men- 
tioned. The  chickens  were  credited 
with  making  some  $30,000,  and  that 
from  a  small  beginning. 


Fertility  of  Eggs  — Poultry  Books. 

To  the  Editor:— Kindly  tell  me  (11 
How  long  it  is  from  the  time  the  rooster 
is  placed  with  the  hens  till  the  eggs  are 
fertile  ?  also  (2)  How  long  eggs  can  be 
kept  under  ordinary  circumstances  before 
being  placed  under  the  hen  or  in  the  in- 
cubator P  and  (3)  Where  can  I  get  a  good 
book  on  poultry  ? — Reader,  Capell. 

(1)  From  a  week  to  ten  days.  (2,i 
Eight  or  ten  days.  (3)  The  best  Cali- 
fornia book  on  poultry  is  "A  Practica 
Poultry  Plant,"  by  Captain  Mitchell 
It  can  be  had  from  this  office  for  $1.26 
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Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  &  HUMAN  BEM EDY  for  Rheu- 
matism, N|»r;ilnM,  Sore  Throat,  eto.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Cnimtie  Balsam  sold  is 
"Warranted  to  pive  satis!' action.  Price  8M. SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druK^ists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleyeland,  Ohio. 


We  can  also  furnish  good  Eastern 
books:  "New  Egg  Farm,"  by  Stod- 
dard, for  $1,  and  "Farm  Poultry,"  by 
Watson,  for  $1.25;  also  "Poultry  Ap- 
pliances and  Handicraft,"  by  Fiske,  for 
50  cents. 
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Butte 

Orange  Growers  Will  Organize. 
— Sacramento  Bee,  Feb.  10:  W.  A.  Beard, 
secretary  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Devel- 
opment Association, returned  this  morning 
from  a  trip  to  Oroville,  made  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
meeting-  of  orange  growers  held  some 
weeks  ago.  The  committee  is  endeavor- 
ing to  devise  a  plan  of  organization  that 
will  solve  some  of  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  orange  marketing,  and  will  report 
to  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
early  future.  An  effort  may  be  made  to 
interest  growers  of  other  north  -  of- 
Tehachapi  orange  districts. 

Col  usa. 

Wild  Animals  Killing  Stock.— 
Sacramento  Bee:  Not  for  years  have  the 
wild  animals  of  western  Colusa  county 
given  the  stock  raiser  of  that  section  as 
much  trouble  as  they  have  during  the 
past  month.  The  very  severe  weather  in 
the  mountains  possibly  accounts  for  the 
boldness  of  the  animals,  especially  of  the 
brown  and  black  bears,  which  have  been 
seen  in  greater  numbers  than  in  many 
years.  They  have  been  killing  many 
sheep,  in  some  localities  even  attacking 
calves.  A  pat  ty  of  stockmen  have  organ- 
ized and  gone  out  with  guns  and  a  pack 
of  bear  hounds,  for  the  purpose  of  exter- 
minating as  many  of  the  animals  as  pos- 
sible. 

Glenn. 

Costly  Angora  Bucks.  —  Conklin 
Bros,  of  Newville,  who  have  been  trying  to 
get  an  importation  of  Angora  bucks  from 
South  Africa,  will  apparently  soon  be  re- 
warded by  success.  The  arrangements 
for  the  importation  have  been  completed, 
the  Government  permits  granted,  and  if 
nothing  intervenes,  the  goats  will  reach 
quarantine  in  San  Francisco  about  the 
middle  of  March.  These  bucks  will  be 
costly  animals  by  the  time  they  reach 
their  new  home,  but  will  probably  prove 
a  decidedly  profitable  investment. 

Kern. 

Best  Month  for  Sheepmen  in 
Years. — A  Bakersfield  dispatch  says 
sheepmen  generally  agree  that  the  past 
month  has  been  the  best  January  for 
sheep  that  the  country  has  known  for  a 
great  many  years.  A  large  number  of 
sheep  that  left  early  in  the  winter  have 
returned,  and,  although  there  will  not  be 
so  many  sheep  here  at  shearing  time  as 
last  year,  well  posted  sheepmen  say  that 
the  spring  clip  will  amount  to  upward  of 
100,000  fleeces.  Wool  gives  promise  of 
bringing  a  good  price  this  spring  and  bid- 
ders are  now  offering  12Jc  for  advance 
contracts.  It  is  reported"  that  Miller  & 
Lux  will  use  shearing  machines  this  year 
and  that  forty  of  the  new  machines  have 
been  ordered  for  their  Kern  county 
ranches. 

Orange. 

Beet  Farmers  Happy.— Santa  Ana 
Blade:  Crops  are  now  assured  upon  up- 
land and  in  valley;   hay,  grain  and  beet 


crops  are  a  certainty,  while  the  pastures 
are  renewed  after  the  worst  drouth  for 
twenty  years.  There  is  a  demand  for  beet 
land  which  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  available 
acre  will  be  planted  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  busy  scene  will  now  be  transferred 
from  factory  to  fields  in  the  production 
from  the  soil  of  the  raw  material  for 
another  campaign  of  sugar  making. 

San  Joaquin. 

Almond  vs.  Cherry.— Stockton  Rec- 
ord:— The  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  bragging  that  it  will  send  the 
trunk  of  a  giant  cherry  tree,  grown  in 
that  county,  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
position. San  Joaquin  county  will  go 
Sacramento  county  one  better  at  the  same 
game.  The  Stockton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  send  to  the  Exposition  the 
trunk  of  an  almond  tree,  grown  on  George 
Ashley's  ranch,  near  Stockton,  which  is 
3£  feet  in  diameter.  That  "lays  it"  on 
the  Sacramento  cherry  tree  by  about  a 
foot. 

Spuds  Didn't  Do  Well  Last  Year. 
—  Potato  growers  did  not  make  for- 
tunes in  this  county  last  year.  Charles 
Moreing,  who  is  probably  one  of  the 
largest  potato  growers  in  San  Joaquin 
county,  states  that  he  lost  considerable 
money  last  year.  His  crops  were  poor. 
Mr.  Moreing  is  a  great  believer  in  the 
spud  as  a  money  maker,  and  he  hopes  to 
make  quite  a  stake  this  coming  season. 
He  has  5000  acres  of  island  land.  Mr. 
Moreing  will  plant  1000  acres  to  potatoes, 
and  he  has  rented  1800  acres  to  a  big 
Chinese  company  to  plant  to  tubers  on 
the  percentage  basis.  Just  now  he  is  en- 
gaged in  sowing  2000  acres  to  barley. 

Santa  Clara. 

Alviso  to  Have  a  New  Fruit  Can- 
ning Company.— San  Jose  Herald:  Al- 
viso is  to  have  a  fruit  canning  company. 
The  promoters  are  W.  M.  Gallagher, 
James  Shields,  R.  Trevey,  H.  J.  Rich- 
ards, Walter  Meads,  S.  T.  Nicholson,  B. 
A.  Herrington,  George  E.  Nicholson  and 
Fred  Burrell,  most  of  whom  are  residents 
of  Alviso.  The  seven  first  named  consti- 
tute the  board  of  directors  for  the  first 
year.  The  capital  stock  is  $25,000,  of 
which  $7050  is  subscribed.  The  purpose 
of  the  company  is  to  carry  on  a  general 
canning  and  preserving  business,  and  in- 
cidentally to  deal  in  real  and  personal 
property.  The  title  of  the  corporation  is 
"  The  Fruit  Canning  Company  of  Alviso, 
California,"  and  its  principal  place  of 
business  Alviso. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Watsonville 
Pajaronian:  The  Earl  Fruit  Company  of 
this  city  has  handled  potatoes  this  winter 
for  the  first  time  since  the  local  packing 
house  was  established  and  has  done  an 
extensive  business  along  that  line.  The 
big  packing  house  was  full  of  spuds  for 
some  time,  but  the  stock  has  been  re- 
duced to  about  2000  sacks  at  present  and 
will  soon  be  cleaned  up.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  firm  to  so  arrange  its  apple 
business  that  the  packing  house  will  be  in 
operation  the  year  round.  Manager  W. 
H.  White  is  shaping  his  plans  in  that 
direction.  He  has  just  purchased  twenty- 
two  tons  of  evaporated  apples  from  the 
Sang  Lung  Company  at  Pajaro. 

Strawberries.  —  Pajaronian,  Feb.  2: 
This  season  has  been  an  unusual  one  in 
the  strawberry  line.  Mr.  Orrin  Eaton 
has  lots  of  berries  yet  on  his  ranch.  He 
says  the  recent  rains  have  made  them 
quite  mushy,  and  consequently  in  a  short 
time  he  will  commence  pruning  the  vines. 
During  the  holidays  Mr.  Eaton  shipped 
to  Los  Angeles  147  crates,  and  in  January 
shipped  sixty  crates  to  the  southern 
metropolis. 

Solano. 

Cattle  Thieves  Busy. — Benicia  spe- 
cial to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  cattle  own- 
ers of  Green  Valley  township  are  com- 
plaining that  cattle  rustlers  are  again  at 
work  in  the  vicinity.  Geo.  Mason,  a  large 
stock  owner,  reports  that  some  one  has 
attempted  to  get  away  with  some  of  his 
beef  cattl9  from  a  drove  which  has  been 
pastured  in  the  Daby  hills.  An  employe 
found  a  rope  around  the  horns  of  one  of 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  lor 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  u  n  y  - 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 

Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spoke*.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  tit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 


Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  94  HQuincy,  III. 


STODEBAKER 


Jubilee  incubators 

Jubilees  are  the  business  incubdtors 
jor  business  poultry  men.;  used  fry  big 
business  plants;  made  in  business 
sizes;  and  guaranteed  to  give 
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the  beeves,  which  goes  to  show  the  thief 
had  evidently  tried  to  capture  the  animal 
but  had  to  let  go  of  the  rope.  Two  head 
of  cattle  belonging  to  Fred.  Dittmer 
recently  disappeared  and  no  trace  of  them 
has  been  found  up  to  this  time.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  past  few  years 
cattle  and  hogs  have  disappeared  from 
the  pasture  lands.  About  two  years  ago 
a  raid  was  made  by  the  rustlers,  and  so 
heavy  were  the  losses  of  the  ranchers 
that  a  reward  of  $500  was  offered  for  the 
capture  and  conviction  of  the  party  or 
parties. 

Sonoma. 

Rain  Doing  Damage. — Healdsburg 
Enterprise:  Mr.  D.  Walgamott,  from  the 
Rock  Pile  ranch,  reports  that  the  recent 
heavy  rainstorm  did  not  do  much  good, 
and  was  particularly  bad  for  the  sheep,  as 
the  lambing  season  was  now  on.  There 
are  over  2300  sheep  running  on  the  range, 
and  he  said  he  expected  an  increase  of 
from  700  to  900  lambs. 

Stanislaus. 

Land  Sales.  —  Modesto  News:  The 
Stanislaus  Land  and  Abstract  Co.  report 
the  sale  of  eighty  acres  of  the  McHenry 
tract  to  A.  McClaskey  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  consideration  being  $52.50  per  acre. 
The  same  company  has  just  sold  to  E. 
Grimes,  a  newcomer  from  Illinois,  eighty 
acres  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Bank 
land  "  tract,  a  short  distance  west  of  Tur- 
lock.  Mr.  Grimes  paid  $27.50  per  acre  for 
the  land.  He  is  here  with  his  family, 
stock  and  household  effects  and  is  to  move 
onto  the  land  immediately,  building 
houses,  setting  out  trees  and  making  other 
improvements. 

Sutter. 

May  Seed  the  Land  Later.— Yuba 
City  Farmer,  Feb.  10:  M.  A.  Girdner  was 
over  from  West  Sutter  the  first  of  the 
week,  and  in  speaking  of  the  overflowed 
land  in  that  section  caused  by  the  water 
from  the  tules,  he  stated  that  if  the  river 
and  tules  did  not  keep  high  until  late  in 
the  spring,  the  land  would  be  again  seeded 
to  barley  and  produce  a  crop.  On  that 
land,  if  the  season  is  favorable,  a  crop  can 
be  matured  in  two  months. 

Tulare. 

Will  Experiment  With  Alfalfa 
Seed. — Portervllle    Messenger :  Some 


three  weeks  ago  A.  W.  Lane  sent  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  for 
a  sample  package  of  nitrogen  bacteria. 
The  nitrogen  bacteria  is  used  to  inoculate 
alfalfa  seed  in  order  to  increase  its  produc- 
tiveness, the  increase  said  to  be  fourfold. 
The  package  that  Mr.  Lane  procured  is 
sufficient  to  inoculate  the  seed  that  will  be 
used  on  a  ten-acre  patch  that  he  will  seed 
this  spring. 

Peculiar  Condition  of  Grain 
Fields. — Times:  J.  J.  Cairns,  who  is 
probably  the  most  extensive  grain  grower 
in  this  county,  reports  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion existing  in  the  wheat  fields  in  this 
district.  He  states  that  in  many  places 
the  growing  grain  is  7  or  8  inches  high, 
but  that  it  is  spotted,  while  alongside  of 
the  high  grain  and  in  what  a  few  days 
ago  were  bare  places,  the  grain  is  just 
springing  out  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Cairns 
says  that  one  would  naturally  think  that 
on  what  were  the  bare  places  the  soil  had 
not  been  sufficiently  moistened  to  cause 
the  grain  to  grow,  which  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable conclusion  to  arrive  at,  but  when 
he  found  grain  just  making  its  appear- 
ance above  the  ground  alongside  of  that 
which  is  7  or  8  inches  high,  it  struck  him 
as  being  peculiar,  and  he  is  a  close  ob- 
server of  what  happens  in  grain  fields. 

Holstein  Cattle. — Register:  P.  F. 
Wood  has  succeeded  in  interesting 
Messrs.  Andrew  and  King  of  Los  Angeles 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  He  informs 
us  that  those  gentlemen,  who  are  exten- 
sive dairymen  and  butter  manufacturers 
in  the  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
will  unload  200  Holstein  dairy  cattle  at 
Paige  station,  to  be  installed  on  the 
Hitchcock  ranch. 

Large  Oranges. — Visalia  Delta:  Man- 
ager A.  E.  Miot  of  the  Tulare  county  ex- 
hibit received  some  very  large  oranges 
Friday  from  J.  E.  Barton  at  Three 
Rivers.  Four  of  the  oranges  measure 
from  16  to  18  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weigh  eighteen  and  nineteen  ounces. 


A  world-renowned  remedy  for  the  relief 
and  cure  of  Hoarseness  and  Sore  Throat. 
Exceedingly  effective;  not  injurious. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Well  Enough. 

Down  in  the  valley  of  "Well  Enough" 

men  are  careless  and  joyous  and  free; 
They  toil  and  they  eat  and  they  love  a 

bit,  and  they  grow  old  happily, 
While  off  in  the  hazy  distance  gleam  the 

peaks  of  the  unknown,  "  Fame," 
And  none  that  has  traveled  that  difficult 

steep  can  enter  the  valley  again. 

The  way  is  o'er  rocks,  sharp  and  jagged 
and  cruel,  through  fierce  heat,  with 
a  deadening  thirst, 

While  the  water  drips  cool,  far  below  in 
the  depths  of  the  way  that  to  him 
is  accursed. 

How  he  longs,  all  in  vain,  for  a  friendly 
hand  clasp,  for  the  smiles  that  were 
ready  and  true; 

But  he  may  not  turn  back,  so  he  strug- 
gles along,  with  tbo  joy  of  achieve- 
ment in  view. 

And  at  last,  oh,  long  journey!  see  torn 
hands  and  feet,  and  face  drawn  and 
wrinkled  with  pain, 

He  stands  at  the  summit  of  great  desire, 
to  dwell  on  his  priceless  gain. 

And  then— ah,  the  sadness  of  heartbreak! 
was  not  that  a  man's  cry  of  woe? 

For  he  longs  to  return  to  the  land  he  has 
lost— to  the  "Well  Enough"  val- 
ley below. 

—Grace  G.  Bostwick. 


The  Enterprise. 


I  know  an  infant  industry 
Whose  orders  never  cease, 

The  manufactured  products  sell 
At  just  a  cent  apiece. 

Within  a  building  three  feet  high 
The  business  has  its  home; 

The  gates  are  made  of  ivory, 
And  golden  is  the  dome. 

The  factory  runs  all  day  long, 

A  most  inspiring  sight; 
The  heavy  shipments  mainly  leave 

By  six  o'clock  at  night. 

It's  been  established  just  four  years, 

Of  strikes  is  not  afraid. 
Small  competition  does  it  meet, 

And  loyal  is  its  trade. 

The  owner,  drummer,  worker,  all 
Are  found  in  one  small  miss 

When  Mabel  perches  on  my  knee 
And  tries  to  sell  a  kiss. 

— McLandburgh  Wilson. 


The  End  of  the  Chase. 


It  was  one  of  those  dull,  gray  days  of 
later  autumn,  which  so  often  brings  sud- 
denly to  its  close  a  season  of  summer 
warmth  and  brightness.  The  woods  re- 
sounded solemnly  at  every  wind,  the 
fields  were  a  dull  and  expressionless 
green.  There  was  that  unmistakable 
look  of  change  in  everything  which 
affects  the  sensitive  nature  as  the  sub- 
tle marks  of  age  might  do,  noticed  for 
the  first  time  on  some  familiar  and  be- 
loved face. 

John  Houston  emerged  from  the 
woods  and  stood  absently  leaning  upon 
his  gun  as  he  contemplated  the  long 
stretch  of  meadowland  before  him.  He 
dreaded  the  tramp;  undeniably  he  was 
growing  old.  His  mirror  had"  affirmed 
the  fact  beyond  contradiction  that  very 
morning— the  little  square  looking- 
glass  before  which  he  had  shaved  him- 
self in  his  own  room  in  the  one  inn  of 
Mapleton.  Why  had  he  come  to  this 
place?  he  questioned.  Ostensibly  for 
hunting,  but  what  did  he  care  for  hunt- 
ing? The  boys  would  have  laughed  to 
see  his  clumsy  attempts  at  the  game. 
He  had  been  wise  enough  not  to  bring 
any  of  them  along. 

He  was  tired  of  his  friends,  wearied 
to  the  death  of  the  club,  worn  to  the 
verge  of  satiety  with  travel,  and  un- 
reconcilable  to  his  bachelor  apartments 
— their  hollowness  was  worse  than  the 
hollowness  of  the  woods.  He  had  not 
even  brought  his  valet,  the  man  bored 
him  so  with  his  automatic  attentions. 
He  wanted  to  go  back  to  his  youthful 
days  again,  when  wealth  had  been  only 
a  dream,  but  there  had  been  something 
infinitely  better  in  his  life.  His  physi- 
cian hal  said  that  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  nervous  collapse,  and  that  he  must 
have  rest.  He  knew  it  was  not  rest  he 
needed,  but  stir — the  stir  of  life. 

Often  in  these  days  he  was  tempted 


to  adopt  a  child.  When  Sammy  Hous- 
ton's wife  died  he  had  made  a  high  bid 
for  the  little  boy — there  was  something 
in  the  child's  eye  that  made  him  think 
of  what  he  had  lost  out  of  life — but  Sam- 
my wouldn't  let  the  baby  go. 

"I  know  I'm  poor,"  the  young  man 
said,  "but  I  can  take  care  of  my  boy. 
He's  all  I've  got  to  remember  her  by." 
He  had  not  urged  the  matter,  although 
he  had  felt  his  life  would  be  more  empty 
than  Sam's  without  the  child — Sam  had 
the  memory  of  his  love. 

He  knew  the  men  about  town,  the 
young  men  all  envied  him — longed  to  at- 
tain his  position,  his  wealth  and  social 
standing.  He  hoped  they  would  keep 
on  doing  so,  and  never  know  how  small 
the  whole  thing  seemed  to  him  as  he 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  Mapleton 
woods  this  dark  autumn  afternoon. 

It  had  been  misting  at  intervals  all 
day,  and  the  thickly  strewn  leaves  that 
in  the  morning  had  drifted  on  aromatic 
blasts,  first  this  way,  then  that,  were 
quiet  now,  and  sodden.  The  wind  was 
rising  again,  the  mist  becoming  keenly 
palpable.  John  Houston  knew  it  was 
setting  in  for  a  night  of  long-menaced 
down-pour.  The  rheumatic  chills  were 
creeping  with  icy  clutches  up  and  down 
his  back.  He  felt  he  must  be  moving, 
for  a  siege  of  gout  in  a  place  like  Maple- 
ton would  be  unbearable.  As  he  started 
forward,  something — a  gray,  feathery 
thing — started  up  from  a  little  pond 
just  below  in  the  meadow.  He  put  up 
his  eyeglass — it  was  a  goose. 

"But  a  goose  is  better  than  noth- 
ing," thought  he.  "  I  can't  go  back  to 
that  landlord  with  nothing  in  my  bag." 
However,  while  he  was  collecting  his 
scattered  senses  the  goose  flew  away, 
making  good  time,  as  geese  fly,  over 
the  meadow.  John  Houston  started  in 
pursuit.  "  All  my  life  I  have  been  on  a 
wild-goose  chase."  he  thought  "  I  won't 
give  up  now."  Over  hillock,  over  bogs, 
now  down  in  the  oozy  slush,  now  con- 
fronted by  barbed  wire  fences,  he  kept 
up  his  chase  after  the  gray  goose.  No 
one  seeing  this  man  now  would  have 
wondered  at  the  concentration  of  pur- 
pose which  had  accumulated  his  im- 
mense fortune.  Not  one  of  them  would 
have  guessed  that  his  purpose  had 
failed  in  the  one  thing  he  deemed  of 
moment  in  the  world. 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  up  against 
a  high  board  fence  with  a  swinging 
picket  gate  in  it — the  goose  had  disap- 
peared. It  was  raining  torrents  now. 
He  opened  the  gate  and  stepped  inside. 
There  was  a  woman  there — a  tall,  slen- 
der woman  dressed  in  black,  with  a  big 
flapping  hat.  She  was  feeding  the 
geese.  As  John  Houston  looked  at  her 
he  thought  she  might  be  thirty,  or  even 
forty,  for  the  hair  was  a  dead  gray 
under  the  black  hat.  But  she  carried 
the  grace  and  sprightliness  of  her 
prime  in  her  lithe  movements  and 
vibrant  voice  as  she  called  the  geese 
about  her. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said 
John  Houston,  "I—" 

"Oh!"  she  said,  turning  sharply, 
"are  you  the  man  who  frightened  my 
geese  so?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  am,"  said  John. 

"  But  you  are  wet,"  she  said,  quickly, 
noting  the  disheveled  condition  of  the 
man.  "It's  a  perfect  downpour. 
Won't  you  come  in  and  dry  your  clothes 
a  bit?" 

John  Houston  did  not  hesitate.  With- 
out realizing  it,  he  was  thinking  of 
rheumatism  and  of  the  desolate  room 
at  the  inn.  He  passed  through  the 
neat  kitchen  into  the  living-room.  And 
such  a  room!  He  had  never  thought 
to  see  its  like  in  Mapleton.  Long,  low, 
with  a  blazing  fire  at  one  end,  it  was 
filled  with  surprises  of  easy  lounging 
places,  divans  and  cushions. 

"  Make  yourself  at  home,"  said  the 
woman,  motioning  toward  the  blazing 
fire,  "and  I  will  have  Sarah  brew  you 
a  warm  drink.  You  are  chilled  to  the 
bone." 

When  she  came  back  with  a  steaming 
cup  on  a  little  tray  he  was  standing 
before  the  fire.  He  had  thrown  aside 
his  cap  and  heavy  hunting  jacket,  and 
was  holding  in  his  hand  a  picture  he 
had  picked  up  from  the  table.  The 
darkness  of  night  had  set  in,  and  with 
it  the  storm  was  increasing.  The  blaze 
leaped  up  from  the  open  wood  fire  and 
shone  on  her  as  she  entered.   A  woman 


never  shows  to  better  advantage  than 
in  the  firelight.  The  gray  hair  was  an 
illumination  as  it  fell  in  girlish  locks  on 
each  side  of  the  face.  The  face  was 
flushed  with  a  delicate  pink;  her  hospi- 
tality had  been  good  for  her — she  looked 
almost  young. 

For  a  moment  John  Houston  did  not 
speak.  There  was  a  look  in  his  face 
the  men  in  Wall  street  would  have  been 
surprised  to  see.  His  lips  were  a  little 
drawn  and  white,  but  when  she  ad- 
vanced to  set  the  tray  on  the  table  be- 
fore him  he  managed  to  bring  a  kind  of 
a  smile.  He  took  a  step  forward. 
"Agnes!"  he  cried,  impetuously,  'Ag- 
nes, don't  you  know  me?"  The  tray 
tumbled  and  the  steaming  liquid  poured 
over  the  white  hand,  but  she  did  not 
mind. 

"John!"  She  was  breathless.  "John, 
where  did  you  come  from?" 

"From  chasing  your  old  gray  goose," 
he  said.  "  All  my  life  since  you  left  me 
I  have  been  on  a  wild-goose  chase." 
They  seated  themselves.  Explanations 
were  in  order.  The  hot  drink  was  for- 
gotten. 

"Why  did  you  run  away  from  me, 
Agnes?"  John  Houston  asked. 

"Why?  You  must  have  known,  John. 
Robert,  my  brother — he  defaulted.  We 
were  so  proud  of  him,  mother  and  I. 
We  paid  every  cent  of  that  awful  in- 
debtedness— then  Robert  died.  We 
came  here  to  bury  our  grief  and  our 
shame.  I  was  afraid  of  you — even  of 
you,  John — afraid  of  the  disgrace." 

John  Houston  rose  and  stood  before 
the  fire  again.  How  handsome  he 
looked — a  man  is  not  really  old  at  fifty. 

"I  have  been  all  my  life  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase,"  he  cried  impetuously. 

She  rose,  too,  the  old  humorous  ten- 
derness on  her  face  and  in  her  eyes. 

"  But  you  have  found  your  old  gray 
goose  at  last,"  she  said. — Grace  Adele 
Pierce,  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 


For  Chapped  Hands  and  Lips. 


"These  are  the  days  when  chapped 
hands  and  lips  begin  to  be  in  evidence, 
and,  as  usual,  I  suppose  most  people 
will  betake  themselves  to  pure  glycerine 
for  a  remedy,"  Mr.  Edward  Driscoll, 
chemist,  observes  to  a  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  representative.  "It  is  a 
mistake  to  presume  that  glycerine  is  a 
cure  for  this.  Quite  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  distinct  aggravant. 

"One  of  the  best  remedies  for  chaps 
I  know  of  is  quite  simple,  and  any  one 
could  compound  it  in  their  own  home. 
Take  ten  grains  of  tragacanth  and 
place  in  three  ounces  of  moderately 
warm,  not  hot,  water.  It  must  then 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours, 
when  the  ounce  of  glycerine  should  be 
added.  If  it  is  desired  to  give  the 
preparation  a  pleasant  perfume,  this 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  of  roses  at  the  same 
time.  The  whole  compound  should  then 
be  mixed  thoroughly,  either  by  shaking 
it  up  well  or  stirring  with  a  spoon, 
after  which  it  is  ready  for  use.  This 
remedy  is  soothing,  pleasant  and  an 
almost  infallible  cure  after  two  or  three 
applications.  As  a  rule,  unless  the 
cracks  in  the  skin  are  very  much  in 


Allen's 
Lung  Balsam 

The  best  Cough  Medicine. 

It  is  an  infallible  remedy  for 
Coughs,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bron- 
chitis, and  all  troubles  arising 
from  a  cold.  Keep  it  by  you  for 
an  emergency. 

Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles. 


flamed,  an  application  of  the  compound 
just  before  retiring  at  night  and  an- 
other in  the  morning  will  generally 
have  the  desired  result  of  healing  them. 
It  is  also  a  fine  preventive,  and  few  will 
be  troubled  with  chapped  hands  who 
rub  it  on  the  skin  in  the  morning  after 
washing. "  

Strength  not  Health. 

Bulk  fallacy,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  no- 
ticable  when  a  spectator  praises  and 
envies  one  set  of  hard  local  muscles, 
particularly  those  of  the  biceps,  which 
are  not  elastic  and  flexible,  but  tough 
and  fibrous,  and,  indeed,  to  speak  ac- 
curately, are  not  all  muscle,  but  to  a 
large  extent  are  connective  tissue, 
which  in  literature  we  might  call  pad- 
ding. Those  who  judge  by  sheer  bulk 
err  because  they  omit  other  consider- 
ations. When  bulk  helps,  let  there  be 
bulk.  When  it  does  not  help,  when  it  is 
not  wanted,  let  there  be  a  smaller  ser- 
vice and  a  better  quality.  Let  there  be 
always  power  to  perform.  Let  there 
be  increased  health  for  nerves,  char- 
acter and  intellect.  Let  there  be  asked 
a  question.  What  will  he  do  with  it  be- 
sides showing  it?  What  good  has  he 
gained  from  having  developed  it?  Is 
mere  prominence  of  muscle  of  any  use 
except  to  start  a  legitimate  pride  in 
the  body?  Is  mere  strength  by  itself  of 
much  use  except  for  this  and  a  few 
emergencies  and  feats? 

That  strength  is  health  is  an  egre- 
gious fallacy.  Some  of  the  strongest 
men  have  died  of  consumption.  Pro- 
fessor Dowd,  the  (theoretical)  author- 
ity on  physical  culture,  was  a  striking, 
or  weight-lifting  example.  Those  have 
not  developed  either  their  diaphragm 
or  their  common  sense.  Even  all- 
round  athletic  success  is  not  health. 
The  man  with  a  deadly  disease  may  still 
be  able  to  play  a  hard  match  admirably, 
owing  to  his  eye,  his  constant  practice, 
and  perhaps  even  to  the  attraction  of 
the  system's  poison  to  the  one  diseased 
part. 

We  must  judge  these  performers  not 
while  they  are  performing,  say  up  to 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  but  when  they 
are  fifty  years  of  age.    How  suddenly 


I ..—J*  STOPPED  FRE'd 
—  1  Permanently  Cured  by 

-  I   F    m  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  I  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  afW  firtt  <Uy  oj*. 

|  CONSULTATION,  p«nOD*I  or  br  malL  tra*tlM  anj 
•9  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  tcnporuy  wii«f.  for  »ll 
Rnrovi  Dimkdku,  Epilepsy ,  Spasm*.  Bt.  Vitus' 
Dance.  Debility,  Exhaustion.  Fotmd*d  MT1* 
■  I 


.  Epilepsy 
I  Danoe.  Debility .  Exhaustion. 

'tt.B.B.KLIME  111 93 ' Arch  st„  phiumiphia. 


LAMP-FITS. 

How  do  you  know  what 
chimney  fits  your  lamp  ? 

Your  grocer  tells  you. 

How  does  he  know  ? 

He  don't. 

Do  you  then  ? 

That's  about  how  lamps 
are  fitted  with  chimneys  by 
people  who  don't  use  my 
Index;  and  they  complain 
of  bad  chimneys  !  Lamp- 
Fits  indeed  !  Do  you  want 
the  Index?  Free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


HwORTHof5? 
GROCERIES.!- 

This  offer  may  be  withdrawn  any  day 

To  introduce  quic«ly  our  unmatched  Quality 
Groceries  to  Dew  families ,  we  make  this  novel  ofier 
without  consideration  to  pro6t.  We  guarantee  the 
quality,  quantity  and  proper  delivery. 

Tour  two  dollars  back  if  not  satisfied. 

10  lbs.  pure  cine  granulated  Sugar  $  .60 
10  lbs.  new  fancy  head  table  Rice  .80 
2  lbs.  any  75c  Tea. Engi.Brkfst.Ooiong  etcH. 5£) 
2  lbs.  40o  Mocha  t  Java  Roast  Coffee  .80 
I  large  tin  pure  Spice  (Popp«r,Mu«t.tto)  .30 

Above  lot  Special  for  $2.00,  worth  $4.00 

Freight  shipments  delivered  free  to 
San  r  rancisco  Depots 

Smiths'  Cash  Store,  Inc. 

25  Market  St.,  Franciico 

132  page  Catalogue  free  on  request 


WANTED-Prlce  on  2d  hand  Wine  Tanks  In  good 
condition  to  equip  winery  of  160  tons  grapes. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  288,  Cloverdale,  Oal. 


Fjsbruaky  18,  1905. 
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do  they  consume  I  Merely  to  have  used 
the  muscles,  as  those  and  many  others 
have,  is  not  enough.  Recently  we  have 
read  in  the  writings  of  ten  high  author- 
ities that  walking  is  perfect  exercise, 
because  it  brings  all  the  muscles  into 
play.  For  many  it  does  not  do  so;  it 
brings  muscles  into  drudgery.  Nor 
does  it  exercise  all  the  muscles.  For 
example,  after  abundance  of  walking 
practice  try  for  a  change  to  skate 
or  to  play  cricket  for  all  you  are  worth, 
or  to  play  the  piano. — Cassell's  Physical 
Educator. 


Food  Value  of  Rice. 


One  charge  against  rice  has  been 
that  it  could  never  become  popular  with 
the  masses  because  it  takes  too  long  a 
time  and  too  much  trouble  to  prepare 
it  for  the  table;  that  the  workingman. 
for  instance,  has  to  confine  himself  to 
food  which  is  easily  and  quickly  cooked. 
Rice  can  be  cooked  about  as  quickly  as 
most  articles  of  diet — as  potatoes,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  main  factors  in  his 
meals.  And  it  has  a  much  greater  food 
value  than  potatoes,  its  cost  per  calorie 
of  food  value,  which  gives  physical 
strength  and  staying  power,  being 
only  a  trifle  over  one-half  as  much. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  "the 
accepted  standard  for  a  man  at  mus- 
cular work  calls  for  0.28  pound  of  pro- 
tein and  a  fuel  value  of  3500  calories." 
Eleven  cents  worth  of  rice  (at  five  cents 
per  pound)  would  furnish  the  required 
fuel  value,  while  the  quantity  of  pota- 
toes the  same  amount  would  buy  would 
only  supply  1980  calories.  Both  foods 
have  to  be  supplemented  to  get  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  protein — rice  to  a 
less  extent,  though,  than  potatoes, 
since  for  eleven  cents  one  would  get 
from  rice  0.1840  pound  of  protein,  and 
from  potatoes  only  0.1496.  And  the 
former  will  tax  the  system,  in  the  work 
of  converting  it  to  the  body's  uses,  not 
one-third  as  much  as  will  the  latter, 
rice  being  digested  in  one  hour  and  po- 
tatoes taking  3£  hours. 

The  American  workman,  better  paid 
than  those  of  other  countries,  has  suffi- 
cient means  to  buy  good  and  ample  food, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  attempt 
made  here  to  show  him  the  least  and 
cheapest  food  upon  which  he  can  sub- 
sist. The  intent  is  rather  to  explode 
antiquated  notions,  founded  in  error, 
and  to  point  out  how  good  and  healthful 
meals  can  be  supplied  and  so  save 
money,  that,  heretofore  wasted  through 
ignorance,  can  be  applied  to  other  needs 
of  his  family.  The  eating  of  meat  and 
bread  and  potatoes,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  other  description  of  food, 
under  the  supposition  that  these  only 
make  for  the  health  and  strength,  is  a 
costly  practice,  both  for  the  purse  and 
the  physique.  Rice,  with  a  good  deal 
less  meat,  and  some  of  the  legumes, 
would  furnish  a  better  rounded  out  meal, 
for  a  good  deal  less  money,  and  much 
to  the  betterment  of  the  family  health. 

In  the  purchase  of  a  pound  each  of 
potatoes,  wheat  bread  and  beef  (rib)  as 
the  constituents  of  a  meal,  there  will  be 
found  an  average  of  13.6%  of  refuse, 
47.2%  of  water,  7.6%  of  muscle- 
making  ingredients,  and  29  4%  of  heat 
and  power  furnishing  material,  while 
in  a  pound  of  rice  there  is  no  refuse, 
only  12.3%  of  water,  almost  as  much 
muscle  making  ingredient,  6  8%  and 
77.7%  of  fuel  value.  As  the  pound  of 
rice  would  cost  about  five  cents  and 
the  average  cost  of  the  other  articles 
of  food  would  be  about  nine  cents,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  rice  is  much  the  cheap- 
er, especially  as  only  one-eighth  of 
the  pound  of  rice  would  have  (prac- 
tically) no  food  value,  as  against  61% 
of  the  other  foods. 

But  the  workingman  would  say  that 
the  difference  in  his  relish  for  the  latter 
over  that  for  the  lone  dish  of  rice  would 
amply  repay  him  for  the  greater  ex- 
pense. He  need  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  rice  alone.  The  addition  of 
the  necessary  meat  and  legumes  would 
supply  the  appetizing  features,  and  yet 
would  not  bring  the  cost  up  to  that  of 
the  meal  of  meat,  potatoes  and  wheat 
bread,  while  furnishing,  and  in  better 
proportion,  the  necessary  muscle 
making  and  fuel  furnishing  ingredients. 

The  Irishman  is  popularly  supposed 


to  exist  exclusively  on  the  potato,  and 
to  it  is  attributed  his  usually  fine  phy- 
sique and  great  muscular  power;  but  he 
owes  these  to  the  fact  that  he  mixes  a 
sour  milk  diet  with  the  potato,  and  the 
former  supplies  muscle-making  ingre- 
dients which  the  latter  lacks. 

In  the  rice  producing  countries  rice 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Irish 
potato  and  for  wheat  bread,  being  eaten 
alone  or  with  a  little  dried  fish  or  other 
seasoning.  In  China,  Japan  and  Java 
the  soy  bean  or  its  products,  which  is 
particularly  rich  in  protein,  is  used  to 
supplement  the  rice.  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp 
says  that  while  in  Central  India  he 
observed  that  "the  principal  article  of 
diet  is  rice  used  in  connection  with  this 
bean,  and  the  result  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  physical  manhood." 

To  workingmen,  or  any  whose  vo- 
cations or  avocations  render  them  liable 
to  physical  injuries,  the  further  state- 
ment of  the  above-mentioned  distin- 
guished authority —  "  I  also  observed 
when  abroad  the  effect  of  a  rice  diet 
upon  the  soldier,  particularly  in  Japan, 
of  whom  it  was  said  by  the  medical 
authorities  that  his  wounds  heal  natu- 
rally, there  being  no  such  thing  as 
gangrenous  conditions  and  absolutely 
no  fever  in  the  blood;  when  he  meets 
with  ordinary  injuries  they  heal  without 
any  particular  attention,  the  same  as 
would  those  of  the  wild  animal  in  his 
native  state — "  should  prove  suggestive. 
— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Dried-Apple  Cake. — Soak  two  cups 
of  dried  apples  and  when  tender  add 
one  cup  of  raisins,  one  cup  of  molasses, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  a  little  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  Boil  these  to  a  syrup.  When 
cool  add  one  cup  of  sour  milk,  one  cup 
of  butter,  two  eggs  and  two  liberal  cups 
of  flour  carefully  sifted  two  or  three 
times.  A  teaspoonful  of  soda  should 
also  be  added,  either  sifted  with  the 
flour  or  dissolved  in  the  sour  milk. 
Bake  for  two  hours.  This  cake  keeps 
some  time  and  improves  with  age. 

Spinach  Salad. — Everyone  knows 
that  spinach  is  twice  as  good  the  second 
time  it  is  heated,  but  not  everyone 
knows  that  it  is  delicious  eaten  cold. 
A  spinach  salad  is  described  in  a  new 
book  of  recipes,  "  101  Salads,"  by  May 
E.  Southworth.  Take  cold  boiled  spin- 
ach and  season  with  butter,  pepper, 
salt  and  lemon  juice,  and  press  into 
shallow  cups.  Put  these  on  ice  over 
night,  if  possible.  Just  before  serving, 
unmold,  hollow  out  little  round  places  in 
the  center  of  each,  and  fill  with  mayon- 
naise. Garnish  the  individual  salad 
plates  with  watercresses  and  egg 
rings. 

Pork  Gumbo. — Cut  into  small  dice 
two  pounds  lean  pork.  ( In  these  re- 
cipes, where  the  pork  is  stewed  or 
baked  in  tomatoes  or  water,  salt  pork 
may  be  used,  provided  it  is  well  fresh- 
ened.) Fry  the  pork  a  pale  brown,  add 
two  sliced  onions,  and  when  these  are 
brown  add  three  bell  peppers,  sliced, 
and  two  quarts  peeled  tomatoes,  with 
two  teaspoonfuls  salt.  Let  boil  gently, 
stirring  frequently,  or  1£  hours.  Peel 
and  cut  small  one  pint  of  young,  tender 
okra  pods  and  add.  Cover  again  and 
boil  half  an  hour  longer.  Cook  in  a 
lined  saucepan,  as  tin  will  discolor  the 
okra.  With  this  serve  a  large  dish  of 
rice  or  hominy.  Corn  may  be  used  in 
place  of  okra  if  the  latter  is  disliked. 
The  corn  should  be  cut  from  the  cobs 
and  added  half  an  hour  before  dinner 
time. 


A  Little  Money 

brings  big  face  comfort 
and  makes  shaving  easy, 
if  invested  in  the  famous 

WILLIAMS'  IW5 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  X-  B    Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury.  Conn. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


\Oy2%  Ammonia, 

18%  Bono  Phosphate, 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


*  4' ^^r^-fr  4- *  ********  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  ************** 
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Let  Us  Sell  Your  Country  Property! 

Through  our  extensive  advertising  in  magazines  and  leading 
Eastern  farm  journals,  we  have  over  2500  Eastern 
homeseekers  on  our  list. 

Let  Us  Submit  Your  Country  Property  to  Them. 

They  are  all  buyers.   Yours  may  be  just  what  they  want. 


» 
* 

* 
* 

 8- 
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Us  To-day! 


J\.  D.  RENFRO  Sc  CO. 

634  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EAMES  TRICYCLES  AND  ROLLING  CHAIRS 

Won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  If  you  or  a  friend  need  some 
means  of  getting  around,  write  for  our  catalogue  of  the  best  chairs  made. 

EAMES    TRICYCLE  GO. 

2020  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Los  Angeles  Representatives.  SWEENEY  SURGICAL  MANP'G  CO. 
212  S.  Hill  Street. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout.  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  816.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


Also  Fruit  Growers  and  Ranchmen 


who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO., 
601-2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


FOR  SALE. 

RANCH  OF  12  ACRES.  3M  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 
LODI.  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Tokay  Vines:  Bearing,  5  acres;  Two  Years  Old, 
1H  acre.  Three-fourths  acre  Orchard;  3^  acres 
Alfalfa;  five-roomed  House,  Barn,  and  Chicken 
Houses;  good  water  supply.  85000. 

CHARLES  B.  SUTTON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

1 1 3  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  watt  of  City  Hill, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  ChlorlnatlOD 
Assay.  135;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying.  160.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


L/DIES,  LEARN  TO  COCK  EGGS  IN  100  DIF- 
FERENT FANCY  WAYS.  Same  as  prepared  by 
leading  French  and  Italian  cooks.  Please  your 
husband  once  in  his  life.  By  mall  15  cents. 
C.  SMITH,  012a  Pacific  St.,  Sau  Francisco. 


GLE 
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Glenn  County,    -   •  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 

FOR  SALE. 

50  Acres  of  FRUIT  LAND, 

ALL  IN  FULL  BEARING- 
PRUNES,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

Located  south  of  Vacaville,  Solano  Co.,  Cal.  First- 
class  improvements,  including  house  and  barn. 
For  particulars,  address  Fruit  Ranch,  this  office. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  February  15,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May. 

Wednesday   $1  16'„<s>l  16 

Thursday   1  16^@1  16 

Friday   1  16'i®l  16* 

Saturday   1  l«K<al  17 

Monday  *  ®  

Tuesday   1  17  ®1  18 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi 
CAgo  were  as  follows  for  the  week : 
May. 

Wednesday   45!<®45 

Thursday   45'a®44J£ 

Friday   45H(«  Wk 

Saturday   454*®464 

Monday  * — -@  

Tuesday   46!4@«H 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


July. 

l.=>VaJ5''s 
15  V  10'., 
4C,'4<<>  I6H 

IT  MlT:„ 


May,  1905. 

Thursday  II  50   ®1  W% 

Fridu.\   1  48  @1  47 

Saturday   1  47J»@1  475s 

Muudav  *  <ai  

Tuesday   1  *7%@l  48 

Wednesday   1  47X@l  484 

♦Holiday. 


Dec.  1905. 
SI  29?*®1  29K 
1  27^@1  28ft 
1  28%@\  284 


1  29X«il  29 
1  28X@1  29?£ 


Business  has  been  light  in  the  wheat 
trade  in  this  center  since  last  review. 
There  is  not  much  offering,  either  spot  or 
to  arrive  from  any  quarter.  Bearish  in- 
fluences were  at  work  part  of  the  week, 
and  speculative  values  were  hammered 
down  -l(c3c.  per  cental  for  no  well  de- 
fined reason.  Trade  was  slow  and,  as  is 
generally  the  case  when  there  are  few  or 
no  buying  orders,  prices  are  crowded 
downward  in  the  speculative  pit,  as  con- 
ditions then  are  most  favorable  for  bears 
getting  in  their  work.  It  costs  little  or 
nothing  to  "  wash  "  the  market  down  in 
dull  periods.  Effort  was  made  to  effect 
corresponding  reductions  in  prices  of  spot 
wheat,  but  this  was  not  attended  with 
any  noteworthy  success.  Where  bears 
were  able  to  dictate,  the  quotations  for 
spot  wheat  were  lowered,  but  buyers  were 
unable  to  secure  wheat  of  desirable  qual- 
ity at  any  appreciable  decline  from  the 
prices  which  had  been  ruling.  There  was 
some  recovery  in  speculative  values  on 
the  report  of  poor  crop  prospects  in 
France,  and  also  discouraging  advices 
from  India.  Local  prices  have  been,  how- 
ever, above  the  parity  of  foreign  values 
for  some  time  past,  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  home  supplies. 

California  Milling  II  574@1  624 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  424®1  45 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  424®1  50 

prices  of  futures. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery.  |1.47@1.50. 

December,  1905,  delivery,  11  27',<®1.2»V 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
Mav.  1905,  wheat  sold  at  tl.47%@l.1H4;  December, 
1905.  ll.28Ji@1.29^. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Llv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d®-s-d 

Freight  rates   124®— «  10®124s 

Local  market          .  11  35®1  40     II  424@l  474 

Floor. 

There  are  no  heavy  stocks,  especially  of 
desirable  qualities  of  recent  make,  and  for 
flour  of  this  description  the  market  is  firm 
at  current  rates,  with  little  prospect  of 
materially  lower  prices  being  experienced 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  Trade 
on  local  account  is  of  fair  volume,  but  the 
outward  movement  is  not  of  large  pro- 
portions. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  ®5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Although  stocks  in  this  center  and 
throughout  the  State  are  light,  a  weaker 
feeling  was  developed  in  the  barley  mar- 
ket, the  weakness  being  more  pronounced 
in  the  prices  of  options  than  in  actual 
values  in  the  open  market.  May  barley 
sold  down  to  $1.1 7 J  and  Dec.  option  was 
crowded  down  to  90c,  but  these  figures 
did  not  long  remain  current.  Speculative 
prices  averaged  materially  lower,  how- 
ever, than  for  previous  week,  with  trad- 
ing light.  Business  in  the  sample  mar- 
ket was  mostly  in  feed  descriptions  and 
on  local  account,  with  holders  generally 
not  disposed  to  sell  at  any  marked  cut  in 
prices.  Stocks  in  this  vicinity,  including 
Port  Costa  and  Stockton  warehouses,  are 
less  than  19,000  tons,  as  against  34,000  tons 
a  year  ago. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  |l  lsviai  21  h 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  16  ..<h 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  224@1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  25  @l  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  ®1  224 

Oat*. 

Receipts  have  been  light,  and  with  spot 
stocks  of  quite  moderate  proportions,  the 


market  has  continued  firm,  especially  for 
high-grade  oats.  Offerings  are  largely 
ordinary  feed  qualities.  Strictly  choice 
to  fancy  oats  are  not  obtainable  in  a 
wholesale  way  and  are  hardly  quotable. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  524@1  574 

White,  good  to  choice   1  474@1  524 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  40  @1  45 

Milling   1  45  @1  55 

Black  oats   1  35  @1  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  35  ®1  55 

Corn. 

There  are  fairly  liberal  supplies  of  East- 
ern corn,  straight  and  mixed,  represent- 
ing' prior  arrival  purchases  by  local  deal- 
ers. California  product  is  in  light  stock. 
Values  are  ruling  steady.  There  is  some 
corn  going  to  Central  America  and  con- 
siderable local  demand. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  25  ®1  30 

Large  Yellow   1  274<kl  32* 

Small  Yellow   1  6U  ®1  75 

Egyptian  White     ®  

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Eastern,  sacked   1  25  @1  30 

Rye. 

Market  presents  a  decidedly  firm  tone, 
inquiry  being  fair  and  stocks  light. 

Good  to  choice  II  50   @1  55 

Buckwbeat. 

Aside  from  supplies  in  the  hands  of 
millers,  there  is  very  little  buckwheat 
here. 

Good  to  choice  II  75    @2  00 

Means. 

For  good  to  choice  beans  the  market  is 
strong,  with  light  offerings  of  this  descrip- 
tion and  increased  inquiry  for  shipment. 
Movement  has  been  mainly  in  Large 
White  and  Limas  o  n  Eastern  account. 
Michigan  is  a  great  bean  section,  and 
nearly  all  of  last  crop  in  that  State  was 
badly  damaged  by  wet  weather  at  harvest 
time. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs  12  90  @3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  ®3  w 

Large  White   2  50   ®2  75 

Pinks   3  00  @3  50 

Bayos.  good  to  choice   2  50  (83  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   4  00   (3>4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  00  ®4  10 

Black-eye  Beans   2  50  ®2  75 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  quiet.  Offerings  are  mostly 
more  or  less  off  in  quality  and  for  these 
there  is  little  sale. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   (S3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small   3  00  ®3  25 

Niles   1  75   @2  25 

Hops. 

Trade  is  not  brisk  in  this  center,  nor 
are  there  advices  of  any  great  activity  in 
Eastern  and  foreign  centers.  This  time 
of  year  is  almost  invariably  a  dull  period 
in  the  hop  market.  Stocks  in  the  hands 
of  brewers  are  reported  to  be  light,  and 
with  supplies  held  by  growers  and  dealers 
of  quite  moderate  proportions,  it  is  be- 
lieved all  the  hops  remaining  will  be 
required  before  the  close  of  the  season, 
provided  the  quantity  consumed  proves 
normal. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop          25  @2X 

Wool. 

The  local  market  remains  much  the 
same  as  previously  noted,  being  inactive 
through  lack  of  offerings,  and  dealers  will 
likely  aim  to  keep  it  much  this  way  as 
they  did  last  season,  doing  their  purchas- 
ing mostly  in  the  interior.  Quotations 
are  necessarily  largely  nominal.  In  Colo- 
rado heavy  quantities  of  wool  are  reported 
contracted  for  at  17(«  19c,  buyers  paying 
down  $1,00(1  or  more  on  a  contract  to 
bind  the  same. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  @24 

Northern,  defective   18  ®21 

Middle  County,  free'  21  @23 

Middle  County,  defective  18  @20 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  16  ®I8 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  14  @16 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality  13  <ai7 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  21  @24 

Nevada  16  ®22 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Hay  continues  to  be  offered  in  more  lib- 
eral quantity  than  is  warranted  by  the 
immediate  demand  and  market  shows  the 
same  absence  of  firmness  as  for  some  time 
past.  In  quotable  values  there  are  no 
special  changes  to  note,  but  sales  at  ex- 
treme figures  are  the  exception  and  are 
confined  to  the  very  best  qualities. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  til  no  ®  14  oo 

Wheat  and  Oat                              9  50  ®  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice                9  00  ®  11  50 

Wild  Oat                                       8  00  ®  10  00 

Barley                                           7  00  @  10  00 

Alfalfa                                          8  00  ®  10  50 

Clover                                           7  00  @  950 

Stock  hay                                      6  00  ®   7  50 

Compressed                                 11  00  ®  14  00 

Straw,  ft  bale                                   35  ®  55 

MMUstnffs. 

Bran  and  Middlings  are  being  quite 
steadily  held,  supplies  being  rather  light 
and  mostly  in  few  hands.  Market  for 
Rolled  Barley  was  slightly  easier  in  tone 
but  not  quotably  lower.  Milled  Corn 
products  are  offering  at  unchanged  fig- 
ures, with  stocks  of  fair  proportions. 


Alfalfa  Meal,  f*  ton  121  00  fi  22  50 

Bran,  »  ton   20  50  ®  21  50 

Middlings   25  00  ©2800 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  50  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00  @  26  00 

Cornmeal   80  00  @  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  50  ®  31  00 

Oilcake  Meal   32  50  %  34  00 

Seeds. 

Business  in  this  line  is  mainly  of  a  retail 
character  and  at  generally  unchanged 
prices.  There  are  no  large  spot  stocks  of 
any  of  the  varieties  quoted  herewith. 

Flax   11  75  ®  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50   @  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @500 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  @134 

Canary   64®  6* 

Rape   1*®  2* 

Hemp   34®— 

Timothy   5  ®  5* 

Honey. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  on  local 
account  and  some  small  shipments  are 
being  made  outward.  Values  are  without 
quotable  change,  but  dealers  are  desirous 
of  reducing  holdings  and  market  is  favor- 
able to  buyers,  especially  for  other  than 
most  select.  A  carload  of  Comb  Honey 
arrived  from  Nevada. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  64 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44®  514 

Extracted,  Amber   3\®  4i< 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  @  34 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

Demand  is  good  for  desirable  qualities 
and  market  is  firm  at  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  lb  29  ®30 

Dark  27  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  is  well  stocked  with  Beef  and  is 
lacking  in  firmness,  although  not  quota- 
bly lower.  Receipts  of  Veal  are  not  par- 
ticularly heavy,  but  are  ample  for  the  de- 
mand at  full  current  figures.  Mutton  is 
in  good  supply  and  market  easy  in  tone. 
Choice  Spring  Lamb  is  not  in  large  re- 
ceipt and  is  bringing  tolerably  stiff  prices. 
Hog  market  continues  firm,  particularly 
for  the  medium  sizes,  which  are  in  request 
for  fresh  pork. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f  lb   6  ®  64 

Beef,  2nd  quality   54®— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   44®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  64®7c;  wethers   7  @  74 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   54®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  201)  pounds   54®  5  ft 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5'B@  5ft 

Veal,  large,  V  »>   64®  8 

Veal,  small.  »B>   7  @  9 

Lamb,  yearlings.  $  fi>    84^  9 

Lamb,  spring,  t<  lb  124(3)15 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  outs,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  \l  ways  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @114   —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. . ..—  @104   —  ®  94 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  ®10      —  ®  9 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  @10  —  @9 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  —  @10      —   ®  9 

Stags   7  @  74     6  ®  64 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @11      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  ®114  -  ®104 

Wet  Salted  Calf  — @   124  —  @H4 

Dry  Hides  174®  18  MtMW 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  ®15     —  ®13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @20      —  ®18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1  25®i  75 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   9J@1  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  *  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  »  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

norse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24@34 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Little  doing  in  this  department  and  no 
changes  to  note  in  quotations.  Values 
for  Grain  Bags  are  ruling  decidedly 
steady. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   84®74 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5ft®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36, spot   5ft(36 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July .  641S64 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft>   32  ig, — 

Wool  Sacks,  341b   SO   ® — 

Poultry. 

There  were  fairly  liberal  receipts  of 
Eastern  poultry  and  moderate  arrivals  of 
domestic  product,  but  there  were  no  ex- 
cessive offerings  of  choice  young  stock. 
Fryers  in  prime  condition  were  in  es- 
pecially good  request  and  met  with  a  firm 
market.  Turkeys  were  mostly  rather 
poor,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  consequently  were  not 
much  sought  after.  Fat  Goslings  were 
scarce.  Choice  Young  Pigeons  were  read- 
ily placed  at  current  rates. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  *  ft>  I  20  ®  24 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   18  ®  21 

Turkevs,  live  hens  V  lb   18  ®  21 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   5  00  ®  5  50 

Hens,  large   6  00  ®  6  50 

Roosters,  old   5  00  @  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   650  ®700 


Fryers   5  50  ®  6  OS 

Broilers,  large   4  0U  @  4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  no  @  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  00  ®  6  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  »  dozen   6  00  ®  7  00 

Geese,  f»  pair   1  75  ®  2  25 

Goslings,  -p  pair   3  00  @  3  50 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   100  @  1  25 

Pigeons,  youns   2  25  ®  2  75 

Batter. 

Market  was  weak  and  lower  for  fresh 
creamery  and  dairy,  more  particularly  the 
former,  supplies  being  heaviest  of  the 
highest  priced  stock.  There  is  an  active 
demand  for  cheap  butter,  both  fresh  and 
held,  being  wanted  mainly  for  shipment 
East.    The  Eastern  markets  are  strong. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   26  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   25  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   23  @— 

Dairy,  select   25  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   23  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   21  @22 

Mixed  Store   14  ®16 

Cheese. 

There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  domestic 
Hats  and  current  values  are  being  well 
maintained  on  desirable  qualities,  with 
demand  fairly  active.  Prices  for  Young 
Americas  aro  ruling  steady,  but  inquiry 
for  this  description  is  not  brisk. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   12  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   104®"4 

California,  fair  to  good     10  ®104 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®124 

Eastern   1449154 

Eggs. 

Prices  in  th's  market  have  been  on  the 
down  grade,  while  values  East  have  been 
booming,  in  consequence  of  freezing 
weather  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Choice 
fresh  were  quoted  up  to  35c  the  past  week 
in  New  York.  Heavy  shipments  will 
probably  be  made  from  here  in  the  near 
future,  which  will  tend  to  more  steadiness 
in  local  values. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  24  ®— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  23  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  store   22  @23 

Eastern  firsts   —  ®— 

Eastern  seconds   —  ®— 

Vegetables. 

Stocks  of  most  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables 
were  rather  light  and  choice  brought,  as 
a  rule,  good  figures.  Peas  and  Tomatoes 
were  in  fair  supply.  Rhubarb  was  not 
plentiful,  but  moved  rather  slowly.  As- 
paragus brought  in  small  quantities 
35(9600  per  lb.  for  good  to  fancy  and 
20(S  25c  for  No.  2.  Onions  were  in  moder- 
ate receipt,  but  were  in  the  main  firmly 
held,  being  mostly  in  second  hands;  500 
crates  arrive  !  from  Australia. 

Beans,  Lima,  ^fi>   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  ■  m   —  ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,  f  lb   —  ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  »  100  lbs. . .     50  ®  60 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  V  lb   10   ®  124 

Garlic,  »  lb   8  ®  10 

Mushrooms.  1»Ib   15   |S>  25 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  ctl   2  50  ®  2  75 

Peas,  Green.  V  lb    4  ®  6 

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  lb   10  @  15 

Peppers,  Green,  »  lb   4  m  7 

Rhubarb,  fl  lb   4  ®  6 

Summer  Squash.  Los  Ang.,  small  b'x     65   ffl  90 

Tomatoes,  V  box   75  ®  1  25 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

River  potatoes  were  in  good  supply  and 
receipts  from  Oregon  showed  increase. 
There  was  a  tolerably  good  demand,  how- 
ever, for  strictly  choice  to  select  and  mar- 
ket for  best  qualities  was  moderately 
firm.  Demand  for  common  stock  was 
slow.  Sweets  were  in  ample  supply  for 
current  needs. 

Early  Rose,  •  cental   1  35  (a)  1  50 

Salinas  Burbanks,     cental   1  00  ®  1  50 

River  Burbanks,  f>  cental   65  &o  1  00 

River  Reds,  f,  cental   65  @  75 

Oregon  Burbanks,  V  cental   1  00  ®  1  30 

Sweet  Potatoes,  V  cental   75  ®  1  00 

Fresh  Fruits. 

There  were  further  liberal  receipts  of 
Apples,  mostly  from  the  North,  and  com- 
ing on  an  already  overstocked  market, 
had  a  depressing  effect.  The  bulk  of  the 
Apples  now  here  represent  prior  arrival 
purchases  by  dealers  and  speculative  ope- 
rators. Whilo  the  market  lacked  firm- 
ness throughout,  common  and  medium 
qualities  were  most  difficult  to  dispose  of 
at  satifactory  figures.  Select  Spitzenberg 
were  salable  up  to  $2  per  box  in  a  small 
way,  but  the  figure  was  hardly  warranted 
as  a  regular  quotation.  Fancy  4-iier 
Newtown  Pippins,  unwrapped,  from  Ore- 
gon, were  sold  at  $1.50f«  1.05  per  box. 

Apples,  fancy,  fl  50-box   1  50  ®  1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb.  bx.. .  1  00  ®  125 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  ft  box   75  ®  1  00 

Apples,  Lady,  fi  box     ®   

Persimmons,  ip  regular  box     ®   

Strawberries,  large,  f  chest     @   

Dried  Fruits. 

Market  for  dried  and  evaporated  fruits 
continues  quiet,  but  firm  in  the  main, 
with  stocks  of  most  kinds  in  few  and 
strong  hands  and  of  too  light  volume  to 
admit  of  any  extensive  wholesale  trading. 
Prunes  of  the  middle  sizes  are  offering 
rather  freely,  but  there  are  few  of  any 
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other  sort,  and  buyers  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season  will  have  to  depend 
mainly  on  60-70s.  Apricots  are  in  very 
slim  stock  and  jobbers  are  asking  an 
advance.  Evaporated  Apples  are  now 
almost  wholly  in  second  hands  and  are 
being  very  firmly  held.  Peaches  are  in 
quite  limited  supply  and  are  mainly  under 
control  of  a  few  houses,  with  every  pros- 
pect that  all  this  fruit  will  be  required  in 
the  filling  of  Spring  and  early  Summer 
orders. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- to  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   i%@  5 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-B>  boxes.  6  @  6% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9Va@llH 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  B>   8  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9X@\0y2 

Figs,  10-B>  box,  1-tb  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   8  @  8H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  9  (§1014 

Pears,  standard,  fl  ft   6'/,®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10K 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5tf@ 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  ©  8K 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6tf@  7y, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  lH@15£c;  40-50s,  4@4^e; 
50-60S,  2S4@2?Kc;  60-70S,  2@2Hc;  70-80S,  l^@2c  ; 
80-90S,  lH@15*c;  90-lOOs,  l@l*c;  small,  %@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3V4@  i% 

Apples,  quartered   3%@  4% 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2VS 

Figs,  Black   254®  4 

Raisins. 

Market  is  quiet  and  values  are  without 
quotable  change.  Present  stocks  and 
offerings  are  largely  of  the  cheaper 
grades 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-lb  box         85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-fh  box   90   (ffi  95 

Fancv  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-lb  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-lb  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3i«a3Wc 

3-  Crown  Standard  32£(g.4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  i%®  — o 

Seedless  Thompsons   — @4^c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  47ic 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded    i%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s  .  .4^@4fcc 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist..  50s  554@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Orange  market  has  inclined  against 
sellers  most  of  the  week,  offerings  being 
liberal  and  frosty  weather  operating 
against  the  demand.  Lemons  were  held 
fairly  steady,  especially  the  better  grades, 
but  movement  in  them  was  not  active. 
Market  for  Limes  was  firm,  stocks  of  this 
fruit  being  light. 

Oranges,  Navels,  f,  box   75  @1  75 

Oranges,  Blood,  f»  box    @  

Oranges,  Seedlings.  19  box   75  @1  10 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  75  (ffil  10 
Oranges,  Japanese  Mandarins,  fl  box.  75  @1  00 
Lemons,  California,  select,  f,  box. ...  2  50  @2  75 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons.  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  ^  box   1  25   @2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   5  00  @5  50 

Nuts. 

Not  much  doing  in  either  Almonds  or 
Walnuts,  offerings  and  demand  being  both 
of  limited  proportions.  Stocks  are  mostly 
in  jobbing  hands. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  ^  lb   7  @  9 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   6  <a  7 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12V4@13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  softshell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  .  II  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

Market  has  developed  no  appreciable 
changes,  so  far  as  observable,  since  date 
of  last  report.  Dry  wines  of  1904  are 
quotable  wholesale  at  14(«  17c.  per  gallon 
for  fairly  good  to  choice,  San  Francisco 
delivery,  with  movement  light  from  first 
hands.  Sweet  wines  of  last  vintage  are 
held  at  25c.  per  gallon  at  wineries,  the 
buyer  having  to  furnish  all  cooperage. 
Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last 
week  were  455,005  gallons,  and  for  pre- 
ceding week  509,250  gallons.  The 
steamer  City  of  Sydney,  sailing  Saturday 
last,  carried  83,098  gallons  and  74  eases, 
including  73,358  gallons  for  New  York. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


IB 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CDTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges- 


D.E.Allison  Jr..  Pres.  !  P.O.Box2497.   E.R.Allison.  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 


POULTRY,  ECCS  AND  BUTTER 

wanted  at  highest  market  prices.  For  the  best  re- 
sults ship  all  the  above  produce  vou  can  to  the 

POULTRYMEN'S  UNION,  gyKSSS: 

Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Cash  remittances  made  daily.    Mention  this  pa- 
per when  you  write.    Established  1880. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   66,516 

Wheat,  ctls   28,268 

Barley,  ctls   43,460 

Oats,  ctls   6,210 

Corn,  ctls   5,546 

Rye,  ctls   2,561 

Beans,  sks   12,877 

Potatoes,  sks   25,077 

Onions,  sks   2,236 

Hay,  tons   4,500 

Wool,  bales   83 

Hops,  bales   640 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


2,982.685 
2,173.302 
2,675,473 
685,21 1 
147,779 
42.002 
480,337 
886,240 
97.666 
126.716 
40.263 
36,251 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,712.869 
1,602  228 
4,654,320 
738,206 
108,882 
41.093 
577,190 
914,856 
110,509 
122,750 
35,466 
28,426 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  *sk   32,412  2,141,668 

Wheat,  ctls   511  799,988 

Barley,  ctls   8,186  1,680,619 

Oats,  ctls   467  51,042 

Corn,  ctls   2,917,  69,958 

Beans,  sks   412  40,655 

Hay,  bales   5,76l!  178.514 

Wool,  lbs  I  830.690 

Hops,  lbs   19,271 1  297,139 

Honey,  cases   6  1,513 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,862  72,485 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,533,084 
740,071 
3,694,200 
16.119 
12.527 
32.359 
115,435 
1,848.923 
525,718 
4,152 
77,397 


Alfalfa  Seed  Growing. 


J.  H.  Butts  of  Hanford  tells  the 
Stockton  Mail  that  in  his  region  it  has 
been  found  profitable  there  to  sacrifice 
some  of  the  hay  in  order  to  raise  seed. 
It  doesn't  cost  as  much  to  ship  seed  as 
t  does  to  send  hay  by  rail,  and  those 
who  have  been  growing  seed  make 
more  than  the  people  who  get  five  or 
six  crops  of  hay  a  year.  When  seed  is 
produced,  there  is  ordinarily  one  crop 
of  hay  preceding  the  seed  harvest. 

The  seed  is  threshed  with  a  regular 
clover  thresher,  along  in  August  or 
September.  The  stalks  have  to  be  dry 
at  the  time.  The  alfalfa  is  mown  in 
the  old  style  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
ground  for  awhile.  In  selecting  seed, 
care  must  be  taken  to  pick  out  a  field 
that  is  entirely  free  from  dodder,  be- 
cause dodder  will  cause  no  end  of 
trouble  if  sown  with  alfalfa.  After 
threshing,  the  chaff  is  eaten  greedily 
by  stock,  as  it  is  in  better  condition 
than  before. 

Dragged  to  Death  by  Cow.— Lodi 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  This  com- 
munity was  shocked  yesterday  by  one  of 
the  most  harrowing  accidents  ever  occur- 
ring in  the  county.  Twelve  -  year  -  old 
George  Wilke  was  dashed  and  dragged 
to  death  by  a  cow.  He  tied  the  rope 
around  his  waist  when  the  bovine  was 
captured  and  attempted  to  lead  it  home. 
Around  the  pasture  the  cow  went,  drag- 
ging the  youth's  body.  With  the  shak- 
ing of  the  cow's  head  the  form  of  the  boy 
was  first  carried  into  the  air,  then  dumped 
hard  upon  the  ground,  where  it  came  in 
contact  with  trees  and  grape  vines.  Bones 
were  broken  with  every  movement  of  the 
cow,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  poor 
boy  would  be  torn  to  shreds.  His  cloth- 
ing was  raked  off  his  body  in  a  short  time. 
His  head  struck  trees,  scattering  his 
brains  around  the  orchard.  The  almost 
unrecognizable  form  of  young  Wilke  was 
picked  up  dead  by  loving  relatives  who 
were  unwilliDg  witnesses  to  the  awful 
death. 


Stands  Like  a  Stone  Wall 

Turns  Cattle,  Horses,  Hogs— Is  Practically  Indestructable. 

iff 


AMERICAN  FENCE 

W  hen  you  buy  fence  for  present  needs,  are  you  thinking  of  ten— yes.  twenty— years 
hence?  It  pays  to  think  ahead— to  study  the  fence  question.  The  fence  of  greatest 
weight  per  running  rod  is  American. 

It  is  the  product  of  the  greatest  fence  concern  in  the  world.  Scientifically  woven, 
thoroughly  galvanized,  and  with  every  strand  and  cable  guaranteed  by  its  makers,  it  is 
pre-eminently  the  fence  for  the  far-sighted  farmer,  stockman  or  ranchman  to  buy 

There's  a  dealer  in  your  town  who  sells 
American  Fence— Look  Him  Up. 

Spend  a  cent  for  a  postal  card  and  get  our  free  Fence  Book,  which  is  brimful  of 
interesting  information  on  everything  pertaining  to  fences. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  55,  Chicago,  New  York,  Denver,  San  Francisco 


Complete  Fertilizers, 

Bone  Meal,  Etc. 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

19%  High  Grade,  114  per  ton. 

California  Fertilizer  Works 

634  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.      FRESNO,      LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 

Reliance  Engineering  Co* 

(Incorporated ) 
 MANUFACTURERS  OP  

Gas,  Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

FINE  TOOLS  A  SPECIALTY.    GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
226  FREMONT  STREET.   SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  5608. 


G  CJ>  PHER  DErtT 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  $1.25. 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get 
It  for  you  now,  so  he  will  nave  It 
when  you  need  It.  If  he  don't,  then 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it 
prepaid.  Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


DON'T 

STOP 

to  make  fast   the  rope. 

Use  the 

Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
ING  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXES.  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  In  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  Horary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1880.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3H-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
BOOKER  *  CO  BAN  FBANCI8CO. 
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Only  Bowl 
With 
Proper  Bearing 

All  "bucket  bowl"  sep- 
arators have  Incorrect 
bearings.  The  bowl  Is 
set  upon  I  lie  spindle 
and  held  upright  by 
rigid  bearings-  Such 
bowls  are  top  heavy,  in- 
clined to  wobble,  sure 
to  bind. 

Tabular  bowls,  only, 
are  properly  sup- 
ported, being  sus- 
pended from  and 
turning  upon  a  single 
ball  bearing.  A  breath 
almost  turns  them. 
They  cannot  wobble  or 
bind.  Catalog  L-131  tells 
all  about  them. 


The  Sharpie*  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharplei 
West  Cheater,  Pa. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


New  Quarantine  Line. 

Under  the  recommendations  of  Dr. 
Charles  Keene,  State  Veterinarian,  the 
authorities  at  Washington  have  issued 
a  special  order,  modifying  the  cattle 
quarantine  line  in  this  State.  The  new 
line  is  as  follows:  Beginning  on  the 
Pacific  coast  where  the  north  bound- 
ary line  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county  con- 
nects with  the  Pacific  ocean;  thence 
easterly  along  the  north  boundary  line 
of  that  county,  thence  along  the 
west  boundary  of  Kings  and  Fresno 
counties  to  the  western  corner  of 
Fresno  county,  thence  along  the  west- 
ern, northern  and  eastern  boundary  of 
Merced  county  to  the  southeast  corner 
thereof;  thence  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  Madera  county  to  the 
northeast  corner  thereof;  thence  along 
the  eastern  boundary  lines  of  Madera, 
Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  Tulare  county;  thence 
along  the  southern  boundary  line  of 
Inyo  county  to  the  eastern  line  of  the 
State. 

It  is  ordered  that  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  said  line,  no  cattle  originat- 
ing in  the  quarantined  area  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  moved  or 
allowed  to  move  into  the  counties  of 
Kern,  Tulare,  Kings,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Fresno,  Madera  and  Merced. 

No  cattle  shall  be  moved  or  allowed 
to  move  from  any  of  these  counties  (un- 
less for  immediate  slaughter)  to  any  of 
the  territory  in  the  State  of  California, 
outside  of  the  quarantined  district,  ex- 
cept having  been  inspected  and  found 
free  of  infection  by  a  duly  authorized 
Inspector  of  the  National  Department, 
or  of  the  State  of  California,  and  upon 
written  permission  by  such  officer. 

No  cattle  can  be  moved  from  within 
the  quarantined  lines  to  other  States 
or  Territories,  except  under  like  pro- 
visions.   

The  man  who  uses  ordinary  soap  for  shaving  has 
his  troubles  and  plenty  of  them.  His  razor  pulls, 
the  lather  dries  on  his  face,  and  when  he  has  fin- 
ished, his  face  smarts  and  stings  and  itches.  Wil- 
liams' Shaving  Soap  avoids  all  this.  It  makes  a 
thick,  creamy  lather  which  softens  the  beard, 
makes  it  easy  for  the  razor,  and  leaves  the  lace 
cool,  smooth  and  comfortable.  The  J.  B.  Williams 
Co.  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  whose  announcement 
appears  in  another  column,  will  send  a  free  trial 
sample  of  Williams'  Shaving  Soap  if  you  write  to 
them. 


CHEAP  RATES  5r9,«°on,:,coKnfl,on' 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house 
hold  goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 

O  620%  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  JS6  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


California  Building  at  the  Portland 
Fair. 


The  building  which  California  will 
erect  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centen- 
nial will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
on  the  grounds  and  will  cost  $40,000. 
It  will  be  of  unique  and  appropriate  de- 
sign. The  plans  provide  for  a  struc- 
ture in  the  form  of  a  cross,  each  wing 
to  represent  an  old  California  mission. 
These  missions  are  the  Santa  Barbara 
mission,  the  El  Carmel  mission  near 
Monterey,  the  Dolores  mission  at  San 
Francisco  and  the  San  Carlos  mission  at 
San  Diego.  Each  wing  will  present  an 
exterior  different  and  distinctive,  and 
the  reproduction  of  the  four  missions 
will  be  faithful  and  exact  as  to  detail. 
The  building  will  be  two  stories  high. 
In  the  central  dome  a  chime  of  mission 
bells  will  be  installed.  Work  on  the 
structure  will  begin  at  once,  and  it  will 
be  completed  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  Exposition,  June  1. 

California's  elaborate  and  complete 
exhibit,  which  will  be  collected  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000,  will  be  shown  in  this 
building.  The  exhibit  will  show  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  the  resources 
of  the  State  along  the  lines  of  forestry, 
mining,  dairying,  fruit  raising,  irriga- 
tion and  fisheries.  The  exhibit  will  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Gov- 
ernor Pardee.  J.  A.  Filcher  will  be 
commissioner  in  charge. 

Farming  Corporation  in  Canada. 

A  large  corporation  has  been  organ- 
ized for  fruit  growing  and  general 
farming  in  the  Annapolis  valley,  Nova 
Scotia.  The  company  has  secured 
options  on  thirty  farms,  with  an  ag- 
gregate acreage  of  3000,  in  the  heart 
of  the  fruit  belt,  and  proposes  to 
set  out  40,000  new  trees,  put  in  a  box 
and  barrel  factory,  install  a  canning 
and  vinegar  plant,  and  engage  in  gen- 
eral farming,  cattle,  sheep  and  hog 
raising. 


(RAMPS 

Colic,  and 
^^Hk^^  troubles  ii 


lieved  with 


Colic,  and  all  stomach 
troubles  instantly  re- 


"PainkiUw 

[PEBBY  DAVIS'] 

This  famous  remedy  never  fails  to 
cure  pain  of  both  external  or  in- 
ternal. 


Superior  Cream 
eparator 


Gets  ALL  the  Cream. 
ComplPte  separatliin  In  BO  to  90 
minuit'6  Is  made  by  circulation  of 
cold  water  thro  patented  Center 
Column  and  outside  Jacket,  sim- 
ple. Practical.  W  ater  and  milk 
do  not  mix.  "Kquals  a  $150  ma- 
chine."   60,000  Furmera  use  u. 

WE  GIVE  A  BINDING  GUARANTEE 
Wo  refund  your  money  If  not  sat- 
isfied.  The  best  investment  on 
the  farm.   Write  today  for  full 
particulars  and  testimonials. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  00. 
85  Grand  River  Ave.     Detroit,  Mich. 


AGENTS! 

ELGIN    SELF-ACTING  CREAM 
SEPARATOR,  a'so  our 
Scientific  (1905)  Dishwasher, 

FREE,  CONDITIONALLY. 

Thousands  in  use.  Separates 
cream  in  sixty  minutes  with  or 
without  water  dilution.  ELGIN 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  1108 
E.  18th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 
New  50  H.  P.  Fairbanks-Morse 
Oil  Engine. 

 ADDRESS  

CALIFORNIA  ENGINEERING  &  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Rlalto  Building,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  Snow's  Grafting  Wax. 


IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


TWO  WORLD'S  RECORDS 


THAT  CONCERN  EVERT  FARMFR    AM)  DATRYMAf 

ARE  HELD  BY 


TlIK  IMPROVED 


U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 
DAIRY  BUTTERMAKER 


The    SWEEPSTAKES,  and  every 
highest  dairy  score  in  the  four  preat  , 
butter  scoring    contest?   Open   to  the] 

world,  at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis, 

1904,  were  awarded  to  butter  made  froml 
U.    S.   Separator  cream.    "  U.  S.r 
Quality  Wins! 

The  World's 
Champion  Skimmer 

The  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  hasl 
indisputably  and  conclusively  proven! 
that  it  is  the  closest  skimming  separator! 
in  the  world.  In  50  Consecutive  runs  it' 
averaged  to  leave  <n/y  .0138  of  one 
per  cent,  of  butter  fat  in  the  skimmilk. 

NEVER    EQUALLED   BY   ANY   OTHER  SEPARATOR 

[Now  these  records  mean  something  to  YOU.     Find  out  about  it. 

I  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Transfer  houses  at  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Portland,  Me., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  Montreal  anil  Sher- 
brooke.  Que.,  Hamilton,  Ont.    Address  all  letters  to  Helios  Falls. 
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Prnmnt  I  "I  <-»  I  i  \ .  -  t*x;  Acclirs/|  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse. 
r,ulllKl  L/CIIVCIJr  ASSUICU  No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES  S 


AND 

WITH 
THE 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


we  are  placed  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

SULPHUR 
"Horseshoe"    J0**^^  "Horseshoe" 

Pea  Grain  ffl m  Powdered 


"Crown" 
Sublime 


Nevada  " 
Lump 


NEVADA 

~»  r0AOC  MA/f/n~ 


NEVADA  SULPHUR  C0./ffi1anVraF„rco.ns,cS.,ree,• 

Phones:    Main  S2I*3— Buyer  59. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

Importers  and  Ketlners  of 

Sublimed  On  In  hi  ir  "Anchor Brand" 
"Volcano  Brand"  \  Pure  Flowers 

"Tiger  Brand"   UUIpllUI       of  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OPF1CE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Koom  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


m  ^M^t  To  Irrigators! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  U6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory.  Send  for  clroulara 

t0B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


T"e  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL. 

Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  tmall 
amount  of  power 
it  available. 

The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co., 

225-227  Minion  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


EHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 


Curs  from 
both  tides  of 
limb  and  docs 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


424  Wast  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  \  IRON  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Telephone  Main  1W. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  5  5-5  7-58-6  1  First  St.,  Sin  Frsncisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Log  Angelet. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  4  CO  Portland.  Or 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLeT 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS— Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOL.STEINS  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  IS  lies  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL,  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  S,  White  Minorcas— ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Natural  Hen  In- 
cubator and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  82.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego.Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angelps,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C. B. CARRINGTON, Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.   


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


il  ,  DUO  BUCrUiliCUbU  Ob.,  O.ui  1'  l  an- 

Poultry  Supplies 


FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  25c  ea. 
Barred  Rocks  $2  per  15 


CHAS.  F.  GOULD.    CHULA  VISTA  CALIFORNIA. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— It's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  13.00  and  $5.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  :  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.  Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

ftc»*  F.  H   FISHER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 

Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  «S-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      JVloderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


EGG   FILLERS  FROM  THE  EAST. 


IT  IS  NO  LONGER 
Necessary  to  Order 

THE  "CALIFORNIA"  HWMADElODBrE  MED  EGG  FILLERS 

Have  been  pronounced  by  poultrymen  and  shippers  who  have  used  them  as  superior  and  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other  offered  In  this  market. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Price  List  of  the  Regular  and  Special  White  Fillers. 

CALIFORNIA  PAPER  BOX  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

3177  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


-  BlacKlegine  ^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co  mnSSL 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

i«rKW  MflNUFflCTURED    I  1  V  Mlln 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

FOR  SALE. 

Rex,  reg.  No.  29793,  four  years,  dark  iron  grey; 
will  weigh  1800  or  more  when  matured.  Price  8500. 
Address 

H.  T.  LIL1ENCRANTZ, 

APTOS,  SANTA  CRUZ  CO.,  CAL. 


CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  oounty.  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORETTA  1»  ,  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.50  ner  setting;  two 
settings  $2.50;  $6.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH.  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls      Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  :j  hatch  of  ail  eggs  we  sell.  We 
pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Dual   Purpose  Cows 

Are  Coming  Right  Along. 

LUCERNE  CREAMERY  &  BUTTER  CO.'S  NEW  PLANT 

is  nearly  completed.  Will  be  the  most  complete  in 
the  State.  Will  be  on  the  co  operative  plan,  owned 
by  the  dairymen  of  Kings  county  entirely. 
Demand  for  young  stock  is  good. 

J.  W.  McCORD,  Hanford,  Cal. 


CAN  BUILD  IT  YOURSELF 

We  tell  you  how  to  do  it.,  show  views  ot 

 hlnes  Duilt  at  honrj  and  many  letters  iron 

satisfied  customers  in  our  new  book 
How  to  Make  and  Save  Money  with 
Incubators  and  Brooders." 
Full  of  good  tilings.  Invalua- 
ble to  the  beginner.  You  save 
half  the  cost  of  your  Incubator. 
None  hatch  better.  Get  the  Book 
and  know  for  yourself  It's  fr«- 
CHANNON,  SNOW  &  CO.  Dept.  178  Quincy,  HI 


9  I  Q.80  For 
■  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in 


instruction  and 
•hea  every  fertile 
egfr..  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


EarLabels 

for  SHEEP.  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicaao. 


Poultry  Pays  P?<&_ 

if  you  use  "The  World's  Standard 
Hatcher,"  the 


Big 
its 


CYPHERS 

Incubator. 

Your  money  back  1  1  1 1  dee,  not  satisfy. 
Complete  catalog  and  poultry   guide.  212  pages 
(8x11 )  5"ni  11,,-rr :.-      Free   1  f  you  send  *d- 
of  two  friends  who  keep  good  poultry  and 
•■<■•■«  w*>w« ■  u«  menuou.  this  paper.    AddreBB  nearest  office. 

*  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,     B Of tOB,    Chicago,    New  York,  Kansas  City  or  Ban  Franclsoo. 


GOPHER 
PEST 

is  a  thing  of  the  past 

This  destructive  little  anitn;il  can  now  be 
killed  bv  the  hundreds.  Kid  your  orchards 
and  fields    of  this  terrible  little  rodent. 


C.  V. 
Gopher 
Traps 


will  positively  rid  your  lands  of  these  and 
all  the  other  smaller  burrowing  pests.  We 
guarantee  absolutely  an  unfailing  perform- 
ance. Give  the  trap  a  fair  trial  and  watch 
the  results.  Used  and  endorsed  by  all 
landowners. 

Accept  nothing  but  The  Original  and 
Best— The  C.  V.  Gopher  Trap.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  it,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  along  with  2nc  for  a  sample 
trap  or  $'2.f>0  for  a  dozen  and  the  traps  will 
be  forwarded  at  once  postpaid. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 

12-14  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Jack's  Lightning  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 


Now's  the  time  to  look  after  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orchardlsts,  Vineyard- 
Ists,  Attention  !    For  particulars  write 

BACON  &  JACK, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,        LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 


S  ftN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertll  lzer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3^c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,  3V4c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOU,  Original  Maker, 
930-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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SIOO  REWARD 

for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  or  knotted 
cords,  recent  shoe  boils,  splints 
or  callous  that  cannot  be  per- 
manently and  positively  cured, 
if  directions  are  followed,  by 

TUTTLE'S 

ELIXIR. 

It  relieves  and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bono.  Cockle  Joints, 
Scratches,  Crease  Heel,  Founder,  Sora  Backs  and 
Shoulders,  Bruises,  Wire  Cuts,  Collar  and  Saddle  Calls. 
Pneumonia,  Distemper,  Chafed  Places,  etc.  Used  ana 
endorsed  by  Adams  lixpress  Co.,  Chicago  Fire  Department 
and  others.  Tuttle'a  American  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
Tuttfe's  Family  Elixir  stops  the  pains  and  aches  of  mankind 
nstantly.  Our  100-page  book,  "Veterinary  Experience"  free. 

Tuitle's  Elixir  Co..  33  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

llsrk  A.  Co..  Ifgats,  Fremont  St.,  San  Franrlseo,  Cat. 

Bnwc  <f  so-called  Elixirs.  Turtle's  only  is  genu  ne.  Avoid 
ail  blisttrs;  they  are  only  temporary  retuf. 


FORESTRY. 


The  New  Arrangements  for  Forest 
Control. 


To  the  Editor  : — The  accompanying 
copy  of  a  letter  of  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Forester 
is  sent  you  in  order  that  the  change  just 
accomplished  in  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Reserves,  and  the  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  concern- 
ing their  management  may  be  fully  un- 
derstood. 

The  "  Forest  Service''  therein  referred 
to  is  the  new  official  title  of  the  organiza- 
tion having  immediate  charge  of  all  Na- 
tional forest  work  under  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  It  replaces  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  the 
General  Land  Office. 

Gifkord  Pinchot,  Forester. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  .'!. 

To  the  Forester,  Forest  Service, 
Sir: — The  President  has  attached  his 
signature  to  the  following  Act : 

"An  Act  providing  for  the  transfer  of  forest  re- 
serves from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"  He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniteJ  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall,  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  execute  or  cause  to  be  exe- 
cuted all  laws  affecting  public  lands  heretofore  or 
hereafter  reserved  under  the  provisions  of  section 
twenty -four  of  the  Act  entitled,  'An  Act  to  repeal 
the  timber  culture  laws,  and  for  other  purpo  es,' 
approved  March  third,  e  ghteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  and  acts  supplemental  to  and  amenda- 
tory thereof,  after  s  ich  lands  have  been  so  re- 
served, excepting  such  laws  as  affect  the  sur- 
veying, prospecting,  locating,  appropriating,  en- 
tering, relinquishing,  reconveying,  certifying  or 
patenting  of  any  such  lands. 

"See.  2.  That  pulp  wood  or  wood  pulp  manufac- 
tured irom  timber  in  the  district  of  Alaska  may  be 
exported  therefrom. 

"Sec.  8.  Th»t  forest  supervisors  and  rangers 
shall  be  selected,  when  practicable,  from  qualitied 
cit<zens  of  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  the 
said  reserves,  respectively,  are  situated. 

"Sec.  4.  That  rights  of  way  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  dams,  reservoirs,  water  plants, 
ditches,  flumes,  pipes,  tunnels,  and  canals,  within 
and  across  the  forest  reserves  of  the  United  States, 
are  hereby  granted  to  citizens  and  corporations  of 
the  United  States  for  municipal  or  mining  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  purposes  of  the  milling  and  re- 
duction of  ores,  during  the  period  of  their  benefi- 
cial use,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  said  reserves  are  respectively  situated. 

"Sec.  S.  That  all  money  received  from  the  sale 
of  any  products  or  the  use  of  any  land  or  resources 
of  said  forest  reserves  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  for  a  period  of 
Ave  years  from  the  passage  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
stitute a  special  fund  availab.e,  until  expended, 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  direct,  for  the 
protection,  administration,  improvement,  and  ex- 
tension of  Federal  forest  reserves. 

"  Approved  February  1,  1905." 

By  this  Act  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  forest  reserves  is  transferred 
to  this  Department.  Its  provisions 
will  be  carried  out  through  the  Forest 
Service,  under  your  immediate  super- 
vision. You  have  already  tentatively 
negotiated  the  transfer  with  the.  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office, 
whose  powers  and  duties  thus  trans- 
ferred I  assign  to  you.  Until  otherwise 
instructed  you  will  submit  to  me  for 
approval  all  questions  of  organization, 
sales,  permits,  and  privileges,  except 
such  as  are  entrusted  by  the  present 
regulations  to  field  officers  on  the 
ground.  All  officers  of  the  forest  re- 
serve service  transferred  will  be  sub- 
ject to  your  instructions  and  will  re- 
port directly  to  you.  You  will  at  once 
issue  to  them  the  necessary  notice  to 
this  effect. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
transaction  of  business  upon  the  forest 
reserves  and  to  give  effect  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  outlined  below,  you  are  in- 
structed to  recommend  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  whatever  changes  may 
be  necessary  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions sroverning  the  reserves,  so  that  I 
may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  above  Act,  delegate  to  you  and 
to  forest  reserve  officers  in  the  field,  so 


mucn  of  my  authority  as  may  be  essen 
tial  to  the  prompt  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  administration  of  the 
reserves  in  accordance  with  local  needs. 
Until  such  revision  is  made,  the  present 
rules  and  regulations  will  remain  in 
force,  except  those  relating  to  the  re- 
ceipt and  transmittal  of  moneys,  in 
which  case  Special  Fiscal  Agents  of 
this  Department  will  perform  the  du- 
ties heretofore  rendered  by  the  Receiv- 
ers of  Local  Land  Offices  in  accordance 
with  existing  laws  and  regulations. 
The  Chief  of  Records,  Forest  Service, 
is  hereby  designated  a  Special  Fiscal 
Agent,  and  you  will  direct  him  at  once 
to  execute  and  submit  for  my  approval 
a  bond  for  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

On  December  17,  1904,  the  President 
signed  the  following  order  : 

"  In  the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  the  Pres- 
ident by  Section  1753  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
acts  amendatory  thereof : 

"  It  is  ordered,  That  all  persons  employed  in  the 
field  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  'pro- 
tection and  administration  of  forestry  reserves  in 
or  under  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  Interior 
Department'  be  classified  and  the  civil-service 
Act  and  rules  applied  thereto,  and  that  no  person 
be  hereafter  appointed,  employed,  promoted,  or 
transferred  in  said  service  until  he  passes  an  ex- 
amination in  conformity  therewith,  unless  specifi- 
cally exempted  thereunder.  This  order  shall  apply 
to  all  officers  and  employes,  except  persons  em- 
ployed merely  as  laborers,  and  persons  whose  ap- 
pointments are  confirmed  by  the  Senate." 

This  order  classifies  the  whole  Forest 
Reserve  Service,  now  transferred,  and 
places  it  under  the  civil-service  law. 

In  the  administration  of  the  forest 
reserves  it  must  be  clearly  borne  in 
mind  that  all  land  is  to  be  devoted  to 
its  most  productive  use  for  the  perma- 
nent good  of  the  whole  people  and  not 
for  the  temporary  benefit  of  individuals 
or  companies.  All  the  resources  of 
forest  reserves  are  for  use,  and  this 
use  must  be  brought  about  in  a  thor- 
oughly prompt  and  businesslike  manner, 
under  such  restrictions  only  as  will 
insure  the  permanence  of  these  re- 
sources. The  vital  importance  of  for- 
est reserves  to  the  great  industries  of 
the  Western  States  will  be  largely  in- 
creased in  the  near  future  by  the  con- 
tinued steady  advance  in  settlement 
and  development.  The  permanence  of 
the  resources  of  the  reserves  is  there- 
fore indispensable  to  continued  pros- 
perity, and  the  policy  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  their  protection  and  use  will 
invariably  be  guided  by  this  fact,  al- 
ways bearing  in  mind  that  the  conser- 
vative use  of  these  resources  in  no  way 
conflicts  with  their  permanent  value. 
You  will  see  to  it  that  the  water,  wood, 
and  forage  of  the  reserves  are  con- 
served and  wisely  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  home  builder  first  of  all;  upon 
whom  depends  the  best  permanent  use 
of  lands  and  resources  alike.  The  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  agricultural, 
lumbering,  mining  and  live  stock  inter- 
ests is  directly  dependent  upon  a  per- 
manent and  accessible  supply  of  water, 
wood  and  forage,  as  well  as  upon  the 
present  and  future  use  of  these  re- 
sources under  businesslike  regulations, 
enforced  with  promptness,  effectiveness 
and  common  sense.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  each  reserve  local  questions 
will  be  decided  upon  local  grounds;  the 
dominant  industry  will  be  considered 
first,  but  with  as  little  restriction  to 
minor  industries  as  may  be  possible; 
sudden  changes  in  industrial  conditions 
will  be  avoided  by  gradual  adjustment 


Experience  Teaches 

breeders  and  horsemen  everywhere  that  the  only 
reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ringbones,  Curbs 
Splints  and  all  forms  oi  lameness  is 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

This  man  found  it  so: 

_    „  .  _  F«lrmount,m.,De<!.  12,1003. 

Dr.  !>.  J.  KeiuHn  Co.  *  m"m       "  1 

ticatlamra-  Will  ,ou  pl«ue  sen**  me  *  copy  of  jcmr'-Tmt- 
on  toe  H'ir*«  and  M,  UUoaeeB."    /Wuutrd  Ktndall't 
Njfivin  VurA  for  a  number  <.t  t'art  ant  found  rwIAtnf  «o 
»ood/or  CCRIM.  SPA  >7  V-  UIXOHOXES.          I  but 
alio  mod  um  of  your  hook*  til)  It  If  wort)  out. 

Yourt  truly,      ALVA  UNDERWOOD. 
Price  tl;  6  rort5.    As  »  liniment  for  family  usett 
has  no  equal.    Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall'* 
Spavin  Cura,  also  a  "  i  reatlse  on  the  Horse  aud  his 
Diseases."  the  book  free,  or  address 
Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..   ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT 


after  due  notice;  and  where  conflicting 
interests  must  be  reconciled  the  ques- 
tion will  always  be  decided  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  in  the  long  run. 

TheSe  general  principles  will  govern 
in  the  protection  and  use  of  the  water 
supply,  in  the  disposal  of  timber  and 
wood,  in  the  use  of  the  range,  and  in  all 
other  matters  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  reserves.  They  can  be 
successfully  applied  only  when  the  ad- 
ministration of  each  reserve  is  left  very 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  officers, 
under  the  eye  of  thoroughly  trained 
and  competent  inspectors. 

James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


FRUIT  TREES  and 
ORNAHENTAL  PLANTS. 

Australian  Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa, 
Vegetable  and  Flower. 
(Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co.) 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
652  Battery  St.    (I'.  O.  ltox  2059)    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEEDS: 


SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK 

For  Sale  at  REDUCED  PRICES. 

5011  SUGAR  PRUNES, 
165  ROBE  DE  SARGENT. 

375  ALMONDS-I.X.L..  Nonparlel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
80  ROYAL  APRICOTS. 


Golden  Rule 


Nurseries, 

Loomls,  Plaeer  Co.,  Cal. 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY. 

THOS.  S.  DDANE,  Prop. 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ALL 
THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  Etc. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Prices  on  Application. 


Orange  Tree  Planting 

Placer  County  Improved  Washington  Navels,  four 
years  old,  two  years  from  bud.  W  arranted  best. 
1st  Prizes  from  all  Exhibitions.  Largest  navel 
orange  nurseries  in  the  State.  Reduced  prices  for 
looo  tree  orders.  Send  for  printed  information. 
.J.  Parker  Whitney,  Rocfclin,  Placer  Co., Cal.. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE.  CAL. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

 A  FINE  STOCK  OF  

Loganberry,  Mammoth  and  Himalaya 
Giant  Blackberry  Tips. 

Also,  Apple  Trees  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 

Write  for  Price  List  to 
R.  P.  EACHUS,        LAKEPORT,  CAL. 


SURPLUS  STOCK. 


'PRUNES  on  Peach. 
PLUMS. 

Shell  Walnuts. 


FRENCH 

BURBANK 

Santa  Rosa  Soft 


APPLES. 

ANALY  NURSERIES, 

T.    J.    TRUE.  Prop, 
SEBASTOPOL  CALIFORNIA. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co 

Pfl^FS  Two-year-old  field  grown.  KMislsting 
*\\J of  more  than  300  choice  varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Collection  of 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphne,  and 
other  hardy  Hovering  shrubs. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

Cypress,  Pines,  Gum  Trees, 

EN  BOXES,  TRANSPLANTED. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


Beardless  Barley 

The  barley  ofyourdreains; 
no  beard*;  easy  to  harvest; 
always  bin  ridding.  Mr. 
Wells,  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.*., 
thr  bu.  per  acre. 

Too  can  bc.it  this  in  1906  If 
jou  try. 

National  Oats 

The  marvel  and  wonder 

eld  fur  yo 


on  ; 


n  far 

to3tw  ba.  hi  \'Mb.    Try  It. 

Billion  Dollar  Crass 
and  Teosfnte 

The  two  greatest  forago 
plants  of  the  century.  1111- 
llon  Hollar  i-m-i  will 

produce  )2  tutia  of  magnifi- 
cent hay  aud  Teoalnte  **0 
tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre. 
Catalog  tells  about  it. 

Look  At  These  Yields 

Hpcltr,  80  bu.  train 
per  acre,  and  4  tons 
of  hay  beside*. 

Macaroni  W  at. 
Rust  Proof",  NO  bu. 

Victoria    Kapr,  40 
ton  a  of  srecu  food  per 
acre?. 
I'ea  Oat,  8i»  ton*. 
KarlleatKweet  1-anc, 
60  ton«green  food. 

I'm  Him  «.  Mill  bu. 
par  ucre. 

Now  such  prodigal  yields 
pay.    You  always  get  them 
when    planting  halcer'a 
Seeds. 
Onion  Seed  60c 

a  poand,  and  other  vegeta- 
ble seeds  just  as  low.  We 
■re  the  largeot  Vegetable 
Seed  growers  In  the  world, 
operating  6000  acres. 

$1 0.00  for  1 0c 

Wo  wixh  yoo  to  try  our 
great  Farm  Seeds,  hence  offer 
to  send  you  \  lot  of  Farm 
Seed  Samples,  fully  worth 
$10.00  to  get  a  Start,  together 
with  our  great  seed  catalog,  all 
1  but  i  1  ■   postage,  if  you  meo- 
this  paper. 
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John  ASalzer  Seed  Co  LA#,IS5E 


A  MONOGRAPH 


k.     ORANOEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  theorop.  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half  tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  Dl MAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


Tulare  Lake 


or 


Utah 


ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  yon  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less, 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 

TREES! 

80,000  APPLE  TREES  Id  4S  Varieties;  SB 
per  100;  SSS  per  looo.    SH  to  5  ft.    Extra  well 

rooted.  Clean.  Grafted  on  whole  roots  and  free 
from  all  pests.  Also  an  extra  tine  stock  of  Peaches, 
Prunes.  Pears  and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees. 
Write  for  price  list.       A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER, 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


February  18,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


11; 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON. 

When  you  order  Roeding  true  trees  you  can 
have  every  confidence  that  your  favorite  vari- 
ety will  turn  out  to  be  what  you  bought.  Every 
tree  true  to  name.  Every  variety  that  orchard- 
ists  want.   Immense  stock  and  low  prices. 

Our  assortment  is  probably  the  most  complete 
in  the  State.  Stock  is  gro»n  in  the  famous 
Thermal  Belt,  near  Exeter,  Tulare  County.  If 
you  want  Orange,  Lemon,  Pomelo,  Lime  or 
Citron  be  sure  to  write  us  for  prices. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

We  have  a  million  resistant  vines,  including 
Rupestris  St.  George,  Riparia  Gloire  de  Mont- 
pellier,  Riparia  Rupestris  3309,  3306,  and  101-14. 
Also  twentv  other  standard  varieties  recom- 
mended by  the  leading  viticulturists  in  France, 
as  stocks. 

We  have  200,000  grafted  vines  of  the  leading 
standard  wine,  raisin  and  table  varieties  on 
their  own  roots  and  grafted  on  phylloxera  re- 
sistant roots. 

We  will  take  orders  to  graft  to  order  for  de- 
livery season  of  1906  and  1907  in  quantities  of 
1,000  to  50,000. 

Calimyrna  Fig. 

(THE  GENUINE  SMYRNA  FIG  OF  COMMERCE) 

Be  sure  that 
this  seal  is  on 
your  Calimyrna 
Fig  Trees;  with- 
out it  you  can 
not  be  sure  that 
the  trees  are 
genuine.  The 
Calimyrna  is 
the  genuine 
Smyrna  tig  of 
commeice,  and  is  the  only  fig  that  is  suitable 
for  commercial  purposes.  We  protect  it  by  the 
name  and  seal  shown  here.  This  fig  has  proven 
a  grand  success  in  California,  and  the  crop  is 
always  saleable  at  a  good  price.  We  have  the 
only  bearing  orchard  of  this  variety  of  fig  in 
the  United  States. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Every  variety  of  deciduous  fruit  trees,  in 
eluding  the  most  wanted  kind  of  peaches,  apri 
cots,  etc.  Our  big  catalogue  tells  all  about 
them. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

Umbrella  Trees,  Poplars,  and  the  famous 
Or'ental  Plane  Tree  of  Europe,  Palms.  Roses, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  everything  else  for  the 
garden  or  orchard,  in  large  quantities. 


Catalogue 


We  will  mail  our 
large,  profusely  il- 
lustrated nursery 
cat  a'ogue, English 
or  Spanish,  to  any 
address  upon  re- 
ceipt of  5  cents 
postage. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  ■ 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
P.  O.  Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL 


F 


HARDY  VINES  r rom  the 


Established  1876. 


INSURE  VINEYARD  SUCCESS. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 
Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless 
Rooted  Vines  that  Grow. 
Also  the  MUIR  PEACH  TREE. 

All  varieties  of  Trees  and  Vines  on  hand. 
Send  for  prices  to 

FOWLER  NURSERY  CO., 
Fred  Nelson,  Prop.  FOWLER,  CAL. 


tnellier 


Uso  1616,  3309,  and  best  hybrid  vines. 
JOHN  SWETT  &  SON, 

MARTINEZ  CALIFORNIA. 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal, 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 


Fruit  Trees. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 


SPECIALTY  — 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 


SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 

Placer  Nurseries, 

CLEAN,  * 
THRIFTY, 
Wei  1=  Rooted 


T 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO., 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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GUM  TREES 

In  Variety. 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES, 
stating  quantity  wanted. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATT0N,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


The 

most  careful  farmers 
' and  gardeners  every  w  bere ' 
place  confidence  in  Ferry's 
Seeds— the  kind  that  never  fall. 

J3L 


have  been  the  standard  for  49  years. 
They  are  not  an  experiment. 
Bold  by  all  dealers.  1905  Seed 
Annual  free  for  the  asking. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


* 
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The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  Januarv-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


10  0,000 


Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  if  ordered  in  the  next  30  days. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  be  first  class.  Write 
for  prices.   F.  P.  BALDOSSER,  Covina,  Cal. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications, 
n.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 

vors  the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\ .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprioot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD* 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuoe. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  In  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


F»rlce»,  $2.00  F»o«tptald. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


To  Raise  Oranges  at  a  Profit 

look  to  your  fertilizer.  To  produce 
satisfactory  results,  it  must  contain 
not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  actual 

Potash 

The  value  of  Potash  for  oranges  is 
an  established  fact.  Our  pamphlet 
on  orange-growing  contains  authori- 
tative information 
— it  is  free  upon 
request. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PLANT  THE 

Lob  Ingir 

SMYRNA  FIG. 

This  is  the  best  type  for  drying  purposes. 
We  sell  good  3-5  ft.  trees  at  $15  per  100. 
Caprig  Fig  trees  at  same  price. 


CORNING,  CAL. 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

WJ  rite    for   Price    List  1 

NAPA,  d>j>j»j«  CALIFORNIA. 


MERCED  NURSERY 

(Established  J888.) 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Surplus  of  Muir  Peach  Trees  and 
Rooted  Grape  Vines. 

Cuttings  made  from  best  vineyards  in  Fresno 
counts— in  any  quantity.  Contracts  made  now  for 
vines  grafted  on  Resistant  Roots  for  190(5  delivery. 

Extra  Fine  Seed  Bed  California  Fan  Palms. 

For  Sale— Any  Quantity. 


Special 


w. 


T.  KIRKMAN  &  SON, 

/VIERCED,  C«L. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock* 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICH  MAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 
CARNATION  Plants. 

The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Phlllppi  Bros.,  Props. 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 
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ESTABLISHED  1889.  320  ACRES. 

We  have  been  pleasing  our  Customers  for  16  Years. 

Fruit  Trees  \  Grape  Vines. 

We  Grow  and  Have  for  Sale  all  Commercial  Varieties  in  Quantities. 

If  You  Are  Looking  for  THRIFTY,  WELL-GROWN  STOCK  Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying.    We  Will  Save  You  Money  on  Your  Purchases. 

CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Address 

The  Fresno  Nurseries, 

F\   H.  WILSON,  Prop. 

Fresno,  California. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

FRENCH  PRUNES. 

BARTLETT  PEARS, 

/WUIR  REACHES 
IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 
BESIDES  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON, 

ERESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

:.  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keepiug 
!  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L»:stillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Asts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


J> P R AYAND W HIT E WAS II  PUMPS 0FALL  K1NDS  *f 
fmRCYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD.  |f 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  ^ 

^^ndardSpR^Pump 
M4hasno competitor  ftj^lllfl^ 

WW)  WE  <*RRY  A  FULL  LINE 

S  lit L  i  all  KINDS  0F  spraying  %*  M^^Wr^ 

WL  Wj  '  16OODS-H0SE-N0ZZLES  ETC.     $  Wd^&iW 

-       nutAormiMnc  Man  en  tan  J*     i  Hl\l  \(l \  \<  \\ 


I?    J^  Of  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING      X  4 
ill     I6OODS-H0SE-N0ZZLES  ETC.     %  Wff 

J        j|9  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE.  " "  \\/  \ /  /  \J 

W00DIN  &LITTLE  3I2-3I4MARKET"St.5ANFRAn6V5C0,CA 


J\  IW  R  INI       011    Engines  and 


ARE   USED  BY   MANY  AND 
PRONOUNCED  A  SUCCESS  BY  ALL. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Mfrs.,  Stockton,  Cal.     Send  for  Printed  Matter. 


POWDERED  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

CAUSTIC  POTASH, 

BEST  GRADES  FOR  TREE  WASH  AND  PRUNE  DIP. 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  ANY  QUANTITIES. 
Agents:    F\    W.    BRAUN    CO.,        (C  Dept.) 
 18-20  SPEAR  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 

We  make  them.  J-  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pinej  clear 
stock  (no  knots). J*  Nevt-r  swell,  shrink  nor 
check,  a*  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  J-  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrlfneal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


MAIN  KILLERS 

is  the  term  applied  to  many  Spray  Pumps. 

If  you  don't  like  that  kind,  send  for  Catalogue  No.  16  describ- 
ing our  MAGIC  PUMP.  Supplying  the  same  nozzles,  100  pounds 
pressure  can  be  maintained  as  easily  as  70  pounds  on  any  other 
pump.    It  is  a  wonder! 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  TO-DAY. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,    San  Jose,  California. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

Wood 


Pipe 


Woodward  Patent  Alachine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OH 
SELECTED  FUGKT  SOUND  YELLOW  Kill. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 


LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6THp*MAT|0  STS.  0lVMP,a;  WASH. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOl  E  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE."  MAILED  FREE  UPON  FE"UE5T. 


Weston   Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

G R/»- F»E,  Peach,  Berry,  and  all  kinds  of  Shipping  DASKliTS. 
VENEER  BARRELS  and  other  packages  for  DRIED  FRUITS, 
COFFEES,  SPICES,  ETC. 
Cor.    Third    and    Berry   Sta*.,     San  Franclaco. 


GREENBANK 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St..  San  Francisco. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:  330  MARKET  ST. 


Well-Graded  Roads. 


We  use  a  group  of  pictures  from 
Humboldt  county  to  illustrate  a  mat- 
ter which  is  very  timely,  now  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  very  wet  season, 
and  that  is  the  importance  of  proper 
grading  in  the  laying  out  of  even  com- 
mon dirt  roads.  Although  the  higher 
forms  of  road  making,  which  secure  a 
tight  roof  over  the  subsoil  of  the  road- 
bed and  thus  prevent  the  entrance  of 
water  to  soften  it,  should  be  secured  as 
fast  as  is  possible  without  creating  too 
great  burdens  of  taxation,  it  is  also 
true  that  much  improvement  can  be 
secured  without  going  to  such  expense. 
We  have  been  over  roads  in  the  inte- 
rior valley  during  the  last  week  where 
the  stretch  of  surface  set  apart  for 
travel  looked  like  a  canal  carefully 
fenced  in,  so  that  no  one  could  fall  into 
it  from  the  adjacent  fields  and  be 
drowned.  The  dust  wholly  free  from 
sprinkling  or  other  treatment  to  check 
its  lightness  and  portability  had  been 
blown  from  the  highway  during  the 
long  dry  season  preceding,  until  the 
roadbed  was  really  the  lowest  piece  of 
ground  in  the  neighborhood,  and  into  it 
all  the  surplus  water  flowed.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  well  shown  in  one  of 
the  pictu-es  on  this  page,  where  one 


The  Sort  of  Road  Which  Results  From  Lack  of  Grading  and  Drainage. 


Glimpses  at  Properly  Graded  Roadways  in  Humboldt  County,  California. 


of  the  traveling  out- 
fits of  the  State 
Highway  Commis- 
si oner  struck  a 
frightful  instance  of 
neglect  in  road  build- 
ing during  a  road 
survey  of  Kern 
county.  Of  course, 
there  is  some  excuse 
for  Kern  county,  be- 
cause it  is  an  im- 
mense county,  with 
a  very  light  rainfall, 
and  probably  an  ex- 
ceptional storm  in- 
duced the  condition 
of  affairs  which  the 
picture  shows.  The 
same  sort  of  a  pic- 
ture could,  however, 
have  been  secured 
last  week  in  nearly 
all  the  counties  of 
the  State,  and  in 
many  of  them,  be- 
cause of  regularity 
of  heavy  rainfall,  the 
possibility  of  it  should 
be  provided  against. 
Eveu  on  common  dirt 
roads,  except,  per- 
haps, the  worst  clay 
dii'S  t  r  i'C  t  s,  such  a 
swamping  Jo  f  the 
roads  and  such  depth 
of  mud  could  be  pre- 
vented by  the  very 
commonest"1  •  precau- 
tion— alproper  grade 
and  outnow_of  drain- 
age into  channels. 
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The  Week. 


That  peerless  exponent  of  the  salubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate of  northern  Sonoma  county,  the  Cloverdale  Cit- 
rus Fair,  is  opening  its  doors  as  we  go  to  press  on 
Wednesday,  and  will  continue  to  delight  local  resi. 
dents  and  visitors  from  abroad  during  the  balance  of 
the  week.  Citrus  growing  at  Cloverdale  is  a  partic- 
ularly delightful  affair,  because  it  is  largely  an  ama- 
teur affair  and  is  attended  by  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  amateur,  who  need  not  measure  his  success  by 
commercial  limitations.  For  this  reason  the  Clover- 
dale Citrus  Fair  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  the  year  on  the  social  side  of  horticulture,  and  has 
a  spirit  of  pure  delight  about  it  which  one  does  not 
find  anywhere  else  in  California  at  the  present  time. 
It  always  reminds  us  of  the  joyful  displays  at  River- 
side a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  commercialism 
had  hardly  arisen  in  the  citrus  interest  and  the  grow- 
ers looked  upon  the  fruit  with  something  like  the 
ecstacy  with  which  Adam  regarded  his  Edenic  prod- 
uct before  the  question  of  horticulture  for  a  liveli- 
hood entered  into  his  experience.  We  hope  there 
will  be  a  great  throng  at  Cloverdale  this  week  to  see 
such  masses  of  glorious  fruit  grown  so  near  to  San 
Francisco,  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  the  dwellers 
of  one  of  the  most  delightful  rural  communities  in 
California,  and  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  their  hospi- 
tality, and  to  join  with  them  in  expressions  of  satis- 
faction with  life  in  California. 


Spot  wheat  here  is  steady  and  unchanged,  while  fu" 
tures  have  fluctuated  but  slightly,  though  a  little  lower 
tone  is  discernible  for  the  coming  crop.  Chicago  is 
higher  for  May  and  July,  though  the  talk  there  is 
weaker.  For  charters  20s  is  bid  for  the  United  King- 
dom and  22s  6d  for  Europe.  Barley  is  rather  weak 
for  spot  and  futures  have  sagged,  probably  due  in 
part  to  the  refusal  of  a  ship  loaded  to  run  the  block- 
ade to  Vladivcstcck.  The  grain,  however,  is  trans- 
ferred to  go  to  Japan.  There  is  also  barley  here 
from  Kansas  at  $1.12$  for  export,  having  come 
through  on  a  cut  rate  for  that  purpose  and  not  open 
to  local  sale.  Oats  are  firm  in  absence  of  receipts, 
and  both  corn  and  rye  are  higher.  Beans  are  strong 
with  an  active  demand  for  shipping.  Bran  and 
middlings  are  quiet  and  steady.  Hay  is  rather 
worse  and  not  helped  by  throwing  back  a  large  ship- 
ment bought  for  Russia.  Beef  and  mutton  are  un- 
changed and  quiet,  while  hogs  and  lamb  are  strong — 
the  latter  in  small  supply.  Butter  has  improved  and 
the  higher  grades  are  now  firm  at  the  recent  decline 
and  lower  grades  scarce.  Cheese  is  very  firm,  and 
stocks  light.  Eggs  are  weaker  and  shippers  are  not 
buying,  waiting  for  a  drop.  All  desirable  poultry  is 
strong.  Potatoes  for  table  and  seed  are  in  good  de- 
mand for  choice  to  select,  but  others  in  full  supply  and 
slow.    Onions  are  firmly  held,  but  there  is  not  much 


movement.  Receipts  of  asparagus  are  large 
enough  to  be  seen — at  25  to  40  cents  per  pound. 
Oranges  are  in  good  supply  and  fair  demand,  but  at 
rather  a  low  range.  Tangerines  are  in  small  supply. 
Pomelos  are  doing  better.  Lemons  are  quiet  and 
barely  steady.  There  is  little  doing  in  dried  fruit 
and  stocks  are  small.  One  shipment  of  47,000  pounds, 
three-fourths  prunes,  has  gone  to  Winnipeg.  Nuts 
are  slow  and  unchanged,  and  honey  is  quiet  and  weak. 
Hops  are  slow  and  more  disposition  to  sell.  Eastern 
and  foreign  wool  markets  are  firm,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  with  here. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  has  been  chosen  by  the  officers  of  the  State 
Grange  of  California  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
order  in  this  State,  and  that  by  this  appointment  a 
considerable  accession  of  new  names  comes  to  our 
lists.  The  officers  of  the  Grange  have  wisely  con- 
cluded that  there  is  much  advantage  in  affiliation 
with  an  agricultural  journal  of  recognized  standing, 
age  and  respectability,  which  reaches  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  readers  and  is  welcomed  by  them  all.  We 
feel  that  the  position  we  have  attained  by  decades  of 
conscientious  effort  in  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
the  agriculturists  of  California  will  be  of  much  value 
to  the  order  in  general  and  to  the  subordinate 
Granges  in  their  efforts  to  build  up  their  member- 
ship and  make  their  influence  more  widely  felt  in  the 
community.  The  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
was  in  a  large  measure  planted  in  California  by  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
and  we  are  glad  to  return  to  closer  official  con- 
nection with  the  Grange  than  has  existed  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  Though  our  columns 
have  always  been  open  to  Grange  writers 
who  could  offer  something  of  such  wide  interest  as 
our  circulation  justly  requires  us  to  set  forth,  the 
members  of  all  subordinate  Granges,  as  well  as  the 
officials  of  the  State  Grange,  should  feel  that  the 
way  is  now  wide  open  for  the  declaration  of  their 
best  thoughts,  and  for  accounts  of  their  most  inter- 
esting and  important  transactions.  We  have  no 
space  for  trivial  personalities,  which  are  merely  for 
the  passing  moment,  nor  have  we  any  liking  for  the 
pessimism  and  narrowness  which  some  almost  uncon- 
sciously fall  into.  Let  us  have  plenty  of  Grange 
writing  which  is  accurate  in  facts  of  interest  and 
helpfulness,  which  is  broad  and  progressive  in  views. 
Such  things  as  these  lie  at  the  foundation  of  Grange 
advancement  and  such  things  are  in  thorough  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  order.  It  has  suffered 
from  prejudice,  from  prejudgment  from  either  igno- 
rance of  facts  or  blindness  to  them.  Let  us  have 
plenty  of  exhortations  to  Grange  extension  free  from 
all  these  evils  and  full  of  courage  and  confidence,  and 
we  can  do  something  for  ,the  Grange  with  the  rising 
generation. 

Speaking  of  the  Grange,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  progressive  work  which  a  distinguished  California 
granger,  Mr.  David  Lubin  of  Sacramento,  is  doing 
for  industrial  organization  abroad.  The  telegraph 
the  other  day  told  of  Mr.  Lubin's  success  in  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  Italian  statesmen  and  economists, 
including  the  personal  interests  of  the  king  himself. 
An  Italian  newspaper  says:  "We  cannot  refrain 
from  manifesting  our  pride  as  Italians  in  a  fact 
which  will  make  the  name  of  King  Victor 
Emanuel  applauded  from  the  Italian  frontier 
to  the  country  of  George  Washington."  Mr. 
Lubin  credits  the  Italian  King  with  the  initiative 
in  international  organization  of  agriculturists  which 
will  be  of  supreme  importance.  The  purpose  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Agriculture  is  not  to  cre- 
ate abnormal  conditions,  but  to  bring  about  and 
maintain  as  normal  conditions  which  are  now  normal. 
No  consumer  should  object  to  pay  normal  prices, 
even  if  some  of  them  be  higher  than  those  now  preva- 
lent. If  consumers  understood  the  reason  for 
this  they  would  not  only  consent  to  pay  normal 
prices,  but  would  eagerly  desire  it,  as  in  the  end 
prices  would  become  equalized.  This  he  conceives 
can  not  be  done  by  the  Government  of  any  country, 
but  must  be  by  international  agreement.  The  thou- 
sands of  documents  and  facts  from  throughout  the 
world  are  too  numerous  to  be  mastered  by  a  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  he  having  no  means  at  his  control  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  the  facts,  his  jurisdiction 
being  bound   by  his  own  nation    and  his  powers 


being  limited  and  prescribed  by  law.  He  also  has 
no  power  to  influence  other  nations  which  act  and 
react  upon  his  own  nation.  For  instance,  in  America 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  unable  to  abolish 
the  evil  tendencies  of  trusts,  combines  and  mergers, 
which  made  American  agriculture  lose  $700,000,000 
last  year.  But  an  international  chamber  can  do 
more  than  this,  and  this  is  the  end  toward  which  Mr. 
Lubin  strives  through  the  initiative  now  taken  by 
the  King  of  Italy.  Let  the  subordinate  Granges 
secure  from  Mr.  Lubin  a  full  statement  of  his  plans 
and  reasons  for  them  and  give  the  matters  thorough 
discussion. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Cover  Crop  for  Ventura  County. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  plant  for  a  cover  crop  suitable  to 
our  district?  There  is  a  strong  feeling  here  that  our 
soil  needs  fertilizing,  as  much  for  the  loosening  of  the 
land  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  crop  from  the  stand- 
point of  manure,  but  with  the  uncertain  rainfall  it 
would  be  necessary  to  irrigate  it  in  a  dry  autumn  to 
secure  the  growth  of  the  cover  crop,  which  we  should 
want  to  plow  under  in  the  early  spring  to  ensure  it 
rotting  before  planting  time.  Lima  beans  is  the  prin- 
cipal crop,  and  is  planted  in  May  and  sometimes  as 
late  as  June,  according  to  temperature  of  soil. — 
Reader,  Ventura. 

What  is  finally  to  be  the  best  cover  crop  for  win- 
ter growing  in  California  cannot  yet  be  determined. 
Many  plants  have  been  tried.  Some  of  them  are 
promising,  but  some  others  may  prove  on  further 
trial  to  be  better.  On  the  whole,  the  plants  which  seem 
to  be  best  so  far  are  common  burr  clover  and  field 
peas — either  the  common  field  pea  of  California  or  the 
Canadian  field  pea,  both  of  which  are  hardy  enough 
to  make  good  winter  growth.  One  would  think, 
however,  that  the  growth  of  Lima  beans,  which  are 
themselves  nitrogen  gatherers,  would  give  your  soil 
sufficient  of  that  element,  and  that  experiments  in 
the  line  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  fertilizers 
would  be  desirable  to  make,  but  the  mechanical  effect 
upon  the  soil  of  plowing  in  a  winter  grown  crop  is,  of 
course,  important.  .  ' 

Palms  and  Umbrellas. 

To  the  Editor: — We  wish  to  set  out  trees  in  our 
schoolyard  and  desire  that  some  of  these  be  palms — 
as  rapid  growers  as  will  do  well  here.  We  would  like 
some  fern  palms  and  some  fan-leaved  palms.  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  name  of  the  best  kind  for 
us?  Also,  which  umbrella  tree  has  the  most  dense 
top? — Teacher,  Shasta  county. 

The  most  hardy  of  the  pinnate  leaf  palms  is  the 
Phoenix  canadensis,  commonly  called  Canary  Island 
date  palm.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  your 
planting,  for,  if  this  will  not  endure,  none  of  the  fan- 
leaf  palms  will.  The  best  fan  leaf  palms  are  the 
California  fan  palm  (Washingtonia  robusta)  and  the 
Japanese  fan  palm  (Chama^rops  excelsa),  both  of 
which  are  quite  hardy.  You  can  get  all  these  palms 
from  any  of  the  larger  nurseries  which  carry  such 
plants,  because  they  are  so  widely  used.  The  best 
umbrella  tree  is  the  Texas  umbrella  tree  (Melia 
azedarach  umbraculifornis).  This  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  other  species  and  has  an  umbrella  shape 
with  very  dense  foliage  and  is  the  tree  which  is  most 
abundant  in  the  region  of  Fresno. 


Reclaimed  Lands. 

To  the  Editor:— Kindly  inform  me  of  the  risks 
from  overflow  on  the  island  lands  near  Stockton.  Are 
those  that  have  been  worked  a  number  of  years  safer 
than  those  that  were  reclaimed  last  year  ?  Would 
like  to  rent  100  acres  for  potatoes,  if  safe,  with  a 
purpose  to  buy  a  small  piece  if  favorable. — Inquirer, 
Soquel. 

Naturally  an  old  reclamation,  with  levees  tested 
and  settled  and  repaired  more  or  less  as  needed, 
would  be  considered  a  safer  proposition  than  a  new 
reclamation,  which  has  these  tests  and  repairs  still 
to  be  made.  But  there  still  remains  the  question  of 
the  height  of  the  river,  the  erosion,  the  wind  and  a 
number  of  other  matters,  and  some  of  these  things  have 
caused  the  flooding  of  some  districts  even  after  the 
levees  had  stood  well  for  years.  All  levees  are,  how- 
ever, made  now  in  much  better  style  than  formerly, 
and  the  risk  in  taking  up  a  new  reclamation  is  less. 
It  is,  however,  a  business  risk  which  each  one  has  to 
size  up  and  act  upon  for  himself. 
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Unprofitable  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  ten  acres  of  oranges,  five 
planted  fourteen  years  ago  to  Washington  Navels 
and  five  planted  twelve  years  ago  to  Mediterranean 
Sweets,  but  which  were  budded  four  or  five  years 
ago  to  Navels  also,  making  the  ten  acres  Navels.  I 
have  always  paid  for  first-class  care,  and  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years  have  spent  about  $750  for  fertilizers, 
mostly  stable  and  sheep  manure,  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent it  has  not  paid  expenses.  The  land  is  rolling, 
with  a  southern  and  eastern  exposure,  and  has  a  sort 
of  natural  ditch  running  through  it,  which  drains  it 
pretty  well.  The  trees,  as  a  general  thing,  are 
large,  fine  and  thrifty  looking.  Of  course  all  the 
trees  that  were  cut  back  four  or  five  years  ago  are 
only  just  coming  into  bearing  again,  and  from  the 
balance  of  the  trees  (about  350  to  400)  I  got  about 
425  boxes  this  year.  A  carload  of  these  I  sold  at 
the  East,  but  when  they  arrived  here  they  were  dis- 
appointing. First,  they  were  too  large;  second,  they 
were  too  tough  in  skin;  third,  they  were  too  thick  in 
skin,  and  fourth,  although  they  boast  in  the  northern 
citrus  belt  that  they  grow  and  ripen  oranges  from 
three  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  southern  California, 
yet  they  were  too  green  for  the  retail  Christmas  trade 
and  greener  than  the  southern  product.  Was  this 
because  of  the  stable  or  sheep  manure  making  too 
rank  a  growth  to  yield  a  fine  orange  ?  The  flavor 
was  all  right  at  Christmas  when  a  little  green,  better 
than  the  southern  article,  but  I  find  it  is  the  appear- 
ance that  sells  the  orange.  Possibly  I  ought  to  ex- 
plain I  know  nothing  whatever  about  orange  grow- 
ing except  what  I  have  read  in  books.  From  my  ex- 
perience with  the  carload  of  fruit  I  had  here  this 
season  I  find  I  must  learn  to  grow  a  smaller  orange, 
a  smoother  orange  and  a  thin  skinned  orange,  and 
more  of  them  in  order  to  be  successful,  and  if  you  can 
help  me  in  any  way  to  do  this  you  will  be  conferring 
a  very  great  favor  on  me. — Subscriber,  New  York. 

Judging  wholly  by  the  points  submitted  in  your 
letter,  for  we  have  no  other  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  conditions  of  the  trees,  etc.,  we  should  say  that 
you  had  indulged  altogether  too  freely  in  the  use  of 
fertilizers.  This  treatment,  in  connection  with  the 
cutting  back  of  the  trees,  which  you  mention,  would 
act  together  to  make  the  fruit  coarse,  oversize  and 
late  in  maturing.  We  believe  that  as  your  trees 
overcome  too  rank  vegetative  growth  the  fruit  will 
be  better  in  the  respects  you  mention.  As  the  trees 
begin  to  carry  more  fruit  on  the  new  outfit  of  Navel 
branches  this,  too,  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
them  smaller,  finer  skinned,  etc.  Orange  trees  on 
good  soil,  properly  cared  for  in  the  district  where 
yours  are  situated,  would  be  profitable,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  absentee  ownership  of  such  prop- 
erty is  generally  less  satisfactory  than  actual  per- 
sonal participation  in  the  work.  It  is,  perhaps, 
almost  as  unreasonable  to  expect  that  one  skillful  in 
dry  goods  should  be  a  successful  orange  grower  as  to 
expect  that  a  thoroughly  informed  and  energetic 
orange  grower  would  be  successful  in  dry  goods. 
Horticulture  is  a  skillful  pursuit  and  success  depends 
upon  doing  just  the  right  thing  at  just  the  right  time, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  hire  assistants  who  will  ex- 
ercise such  insight  and  energy  as  a  skillful  owner  will 
in  his  own  interest.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
some  people  living  continually  on  their  property 
sometimes  make  as  great  mistakes  and  have  to  pass 
through  the  same  disappointments  that  you  have  ex- 
perienced. There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  about 
the  conditions  which  give  the  best  Navel  oranges. 


Red  Scale  of  the  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — I  mail  you  some  cuttings  from  an 
orange  tree  infested  by  scale  of  some  kind,  and  also 
some  leaves  (the  yellow  ones)  showing  effect  of  same. 
The  leaves  on  the  tree  all  turn  that  color,  then  drop 
off,  leaving  the  tree  perfectly  bare,  then  in  a  little 
time  the  wood  of  the  tree  begins  to  die,  and  soon 
the  bark  on  the  body  of  the  tree  begins  to  get  black 
and  the  tree  dies.  I  have  tried  several  kinds  of 
sprays,  but  none  seem  to  cure  the  trouble.  I  have 
about  thirty  trees,  and  up  to  a  year  ago  had  done 
nicely — at  that  time  this  scale  made  its  appearance, 
and  I  have  lost  three  trees. — Grower,  Colusa  county. 

You  have  a  bad  case  of  the  red  scale  of  the  orange. 
This  is  one  of  the  hardest  to  kill  of  all  the  scales  and 
one  of  the  most  destructive  to  trees  and  fruit.  At 
the  south  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  gas  is  the 
only  treatment  relied  upon,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep 
down  with  that.  If  your  trees  are  small  and  you  want 
to  fight  for  them,  spray  with  resin  wash  about  once 
a  month,  as  we  presume  your  interest  hardly  war- 
rants fumigation,  which  requires  both  experience 
and  an  outfit  of  some  cost.  If  yours  is  the  only  case 
of  the  kind  in  your  region,  it  would  be  a  public  bene- 
fit to  burn  up  the  whole  plantation. 


Growing  Legumes  on  Summer  Fallow. 

To  the  Editor: — I  notice  comments  on  a  variety 
of  Mexican  peas  that  are  being  used  in  Colorado  as  a 
feed  to  fatten  lambs  and  sheep.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  if  these  peas  would  thrive  in  California  they 
might  prove  valuable  to  be  sown  on  summer-fallowed 
land  to  be  pastured  before  seeding  in  the  fall.  It  is 
probable,  though,  that  our  climate  may  be  too  hot 
and  dry  for  them.  They  are  grown  in  San  Luis  val- 
ley, southern  Colorado,  at  an  altitude  of  7500  feet. 
We  have  sometimes  sowed  Egyptian  corn  on  summer- 
fallow  land,  but  the  idea  prevails  here  among  farmers 
that  it  exhausts  the  land  and  hurts  the  following 
crop  of  grain  when  allowod  to  make  heads,  although 
that  has  not  been  my  observation,  especially  where 
pastured.  Would  like  to  get  what  information  I  can 
on  these  points. — Farmer,  Colusa  county. 

We  know  nothing  definite  about  the  Mexican  peas. 
If  you  should  write  to  the  Colorado  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  they  might  send  you  infor- 
mation and  possibly  a  little  of  the  seed  for  trial.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  question  whether  you  should  spare 
enough  moisture  from  your  summer  fallowing  to  grow 
such  a  crop;  also,  whether  a  pea  would  do  well  dur- 
ing the  hot  and  dry  midsummer,  for  as  a  rule  peas 
grow  better  in  California  during  the  winter  season. 
There  is  no  way  to  arrive  at  a  demonstration  of  this 
matter  but  to  try  on  a  small  scale,  perhaps.  The 
use  of  Egyptian  corn  on  summer  fallow  would  cer- 
tainly exhaust  the  land  of  moisture,  and  in  that  way 
interfere  with  the  chief  purpose  of  summer  fallowing, 
which  is  to  combine  what  you  can  of  two  years'  rain- 
fall in  one  crop,  but  that  the  growing  of  sorghum 
would  injure  the  land  particularly  aside  from  the 
moisture  content  of  it,  we  do  not  believe.  On  light 
land,  however,  not  only  would  the  sorghum  itself  take 
out  such  moisture,  but  the  trash  of  the  sorghum 
plowed  in  would  tend  to  make  the  land  dry  out  still 
more  and  therefore  make  it  less  productive  for  the 
following  crop  of  grain.  The  growth  of  the  peas 
would,  of  course,  rob  your  summer  fallow  of  moisture 
in  the  same  way,  and  thus  act  against  the  chief  end 
for  which  bare  fallowing  is  done  in  California. 


Catalpas,  Dates  and  Acorns. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  catalpas  be  grown  by  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  the  open  or  must  they  be  sprouted 
under  shade  and  afterwards  transplanted.  If  the 
latter,  can  the  seed  be  planted  now  and  the  young 
trees  potted  and  set  out  this  summer?  Will  seeds  of 
the  edible  dates  grow?  If  so,  will  they  make  a  tree 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  this  locality  for  ornamental 
purposes?  Could  not  one  have  one  oak  to  the  acre 
in  alfalfa  fields  without  material  reduction  of  the 
alfalfa  crop?  It  seems  to  me  such  a  combination 
would  be  ideal  for  hog  raising.  Can  you  give  an  esti- 
mate of  what  the  yield  per  acre  of  acorns  is?  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  much  more  than  wheat  or 
corn. — Farmer,  Merced  county. 

Catalpas  grow  readily  from  the  seed  and  an  abun- 
dant start  of  seedlings  can  be  had  in  the  open 
ground,  if  conditions  come  just  right,  but  much  bet- 
ter results  can  be  had  by  growing  seedlings  in  pro- 
tected beds  or  boxes  and  planted  out  afterwards. 
Seedl'mgs  grown  from  such  planting  now  will  be 
ready  for  planting  out  next  winter.  Date  palms  will 
grow  readily  from  seed  taken  from  dried  dates,  and 
make  fine  ornamental  plants.  The  fruit  may  be  good, 
but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  inferior.  You  can  have 
an  oak  to  the  acre  of  alfalfa,  if  you  think  the  shade 
worth  more  to  the  hogs  than  the  loss  of  crop  under 
the  tree.  This  loss  will  not  be  wholly  from  the  shade. 
The  hogs  will  kill  as  much  or  more  from  their  use  of 
the  space  as  a  recreation  ground.  It  strikes  us  you  do 
not  need  one  oak  to  the  acre — a  good,  big  oak  to  ten 
acres  would  be  enough— unless  you  are  going  to 
count  on  the  acorn  crop  as  a  part  of  the  product, 
and  we  do  not  believe  you  can  afford  to  grow  acorns 
on  land  good  for  alfalfa.  We  do  not  know  what  an 
acre  crop  of  acorns  would  be. 

Bordeaux  and  Blooms. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  the  Bordeaux  mixture  (five 
pounds  each  of  lime  and  bluestone  to  forty  gallons  of 
water)  injure  peach  blossoms  ?  If  yes,  can  I  spray 
after  peaches  are  set  and  still  do  effective  work 
against  the  curl  leaf  ? — Grower,  Fresno  county. 

The  chances  are  that  the  spray  would  kill  the  blos- 
soms, which  it  strikes  just  at  a  certain  condition  be- 
fore the  pollen  acts  upon  the  stigma.  After  pollina- 
tion has  taken  place,  even  before  its  full  work  is 
done,  probably  no  harm  would  result.  Therefore 
you  might  use  the  spray  and  still  blossoms  enough 
remain  unhurt  to  make  all  the  crop  you  want  if  no 


injury  comes  to  them  from  frosts,  etc.  Spraying 
after  pollination  may  still  hold  the  curl  in  check  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Peach  or  Prune. 

To  the  Editor:— We  have  quite  a  number  of  trees 
that  were  originally  almonds,  but  have  been  grafted 
to  prune.  Would  it  do  to  graft  them  to  Muir 
peaches,  setting  the  graft  in  the  prune  say  about  1 
foot  above  the  almond  stalk?— Subscriber,  Wasco. 

Yes:  measurably  well,  providing  the  trees  are  not 
very  large  and  are  thrifty.  We  would,  however, 
prefer  a  straight  planting  of  thrifty,  young  Muir 
trees. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  February  20,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  and  cold  weather  continued  during  the  first  part 
of  the  week,  with  drying  north  winds  and  severe  frosts, 
followed  by  warmer  weather  and  rain,  which  prevailed 
at  the  close.  In  some  sections  the  frosts  quite  seriously 
injured  almonds  and  early  vegetables  and  checked  the 
growth  of  grain  and  feed.  Early  sown  grain  is  in  very 
good  condition  except  on  some  of  the  low  lands,  where 
the  soil  is  too  wet.  Late  sown  grain  has  not  made  much 
growth,  but  is  in  fair  condition.  The  acreage  in  grain 
in  some  sections  is  reported  50%  greater  than  last  sea- 
son's, and  the  prospect  for  large  crops  was  never  better. 
Work  in  hop  fields  is  backward  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinued rains.  Almonds,  peaches  and  apricots  are  in  full 
bloom.    Pruning  is  completed  in  some  sections. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear  and  frosty  weather  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  followed  by  generous  rains  and  warm,  favor- 
able weather.  The  rainfall  for  the  week  averages  over 
one  inch,  and  was  very  beneficial  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts. Plowing  and  seeding  were  again  suspended  in  the 
central  and  northern  sections.  Early  sown  grain  is  in 
excellent  condition  and  making  fair  growth.  Barley  is 
2  feet  high  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  Crop  prospects 
in  all  sections  are  more  than  usually  good,  and  the  acre- 
age in  grain  and  hay  is  above  the  average.  Green  feed 
is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  Deciduous 
fruit  prospects  are  excellent,,  the  frosts  having  caused  no 
material  damage.  Early  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom  in 
many  places.    Pruning  is  nearly  completed. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Partly  cloudy,  warm  weather  with  frequent  showers 
prevailed  during  the  past  week.  These  conditions  were 
favorable  for  all  growing  crops,  trees  and  vines.  Grain 
has  made  rapid  growth  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  In 
some  sections  seeding  continues  and  the  acreage  will  be 
larger  than  for  several  years.  Green  feed  is  plentiful 
and  stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Pruning 
and  cultivating  orchards  and  vineyards  continues.  Fruit 
buds  are  swelling  rapidly.  Large  hay  shipments  con- 
tinue to  southern  California  and  Arizona.  Severe  frosts 
occurred  the  first  part  of  the  week,  but  no  damage  is 
reported. 

Southern  California 

The  brief  period  of  cold  weather  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  week  was  followed  by  higher  temperature  and 
heavy  rains,  which  continued  until  near  the  close  of  the 
week.  The  following  seasonal  rainfalls  are  reported: 
Poway,  13.31  inches;  Upland,  15.16  inches;  Los  Angeles, 
12.15  inches;  San  Diego,  10.2!)  inches.  During  the  pres- 
ent month  the  rainfall  at  Poway  has  been  7.02  and  at 
San  Diego  5.53  inches — the  greatest  amount  for  Febru- 
ary since  1884.  The  heavy  rains  have  caused  some  dam- 
age, but  will  result  in  great  good  to  all  farming  interests. 
Early  grain  is  in  good  condition  and  growing  rapidly. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing.  The  only  definite 
report  of  the  severe  frost  of  last  Monday  is  from  Up- 
land, where  tender  plants  were  killed,  but  oranges  and 
lemons  were  not  injured. 

Eureka  Summary. — Plowing  and  seeding  are  being 
rushed  and  many  farmers  have  this  work  finished.  Gar- 
dening is  progressing  favorably.  Seed  has  such  good 
growth  that  ODly  the  most  severe  frosts  can  do  it  any 
material  damage.    Some  fruit  trees  are  being  pruned. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Reports  state  that  care- 
ful investigation  fails  to  show  injury  to  citrus  fruits  or 
trees  by  the  late  cold  snap;  only  young  growth  and  ten- 
der vegetation  were  hurt. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, February  21,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

.88 

33  03 

34  64 

30  87 

66 

42 

Red  HluB  

.96 

25  35 

18  25 

18  G3 

68 

30 

.86 

14.74 

9  13 

13.63 

66 

46 

.90 

16  92 

11  41 

16  72 

64 

42 

.10 

8  0! 

2  57 

5  96 

70 

40 

Independence  

05 

1  68 

1.26 

3  06 

62 

36 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

2.05 

10  33 

6  43 

14  61 

72 

44 

1  30 

12  15 

2.52 

11  43 

76 

5(1 

1.16 

10.29 

1  75 

5  57 

72 

54 

1.78 

4.05 

0.66 

2.42 

76 

52 

116 
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THE  DAIRY. 


The  Dairy  as  an  Adjunct  to  the  Orchard. 

By  Mhs.  Minna  E.  Sherman  of  Fresno  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  Southern  California. 


ISECOND  PAPER.] 

It  is  surprising  how  much  cattle  food  a  piece  of 
land  will  produce  if  planted  to  fodder  for  soiling  in- 
stead of  being  pastured  and  the  weeds  allowed  to 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  field.  When  we  read 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Deitrich's  success  on  fifteen  acres  of 
land  and  of  his  feeding  seventeen  head  of  cattle  on 
the  roughage  it  produces,  it  should  make  us  blush 
with  shame,  to  think  that  on  the  poor  soil  of  Flour- 
town,  and  in  the  severe  climate  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  six  months  is  a  long  summer  season,  so  much 
can  be  done,  while  in  California  we  do  so  little  with  our 
land  under  the  long  seasons.  Mr.  Dietrich  uses  the 
silo  for  winter  feeding,  so  must  we  use  it,  for  the 
summer  and  fall,  excepting  in  a  few  favored  places 
where  water  is  very  abundant.  The  weeds  and  wild 
grasses  that  spring  up  in  the  orchard  can  go  into  the 
silo,  while  corn,  sorghum  and  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  cow  pea  tops,  bean  straw  will  all  help  to  fill  it 
up,  then  with  a  few  beets  and  pumpkins  for  variety 
will  make  plenty  of  feed  for  the  cows.  When  Dr. 
Wheeler's  "  man  of  gumption  "  comes  to  California, 
he  will  see  the  need  of  the  small  orchardist  and  make 
the  silo  a  commercial  proposition,  putting  up  the 
silage  in  quantity  and  delivering  it  in  small  lots  as 
needed.  In  many  places  the  ten-acre  orchardist  can 
buy  brewers'  grains  and  have  them  delivered  for  the 
cows  and  pigs. 

Around  Fresno  the  vineyardists  plant  the  turn 
way  of  the  vineyards  in  alfalfa  as  well  as  the  borders 
of  their  places;  they  also  grow  corn  and  pumpkins  in 
every  corner.  The  custom  of  planting  the  roadsides 
with  alfalfa  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  driveway  and 
fills  the  eye  with  a  pleasant  green  of  grass.  These 
small  fruit  growers  produce  their  own  butter,  where 
ten  years  ago  they  bought  their  butter  for  want  of 
feed  for  a  cow;  they  now  manage  to  keep  two  or 
three  cows  in  good  condition,  and  the  stable  fertilizer 
is  used  for  the  vineyards,  and  not  to  rill  holes  in  the 
roads.  So  highly  is  stable  manure  thought  of  in 
Fresno  that  negroes  regularly  haul  manure  from 
town  to  the  vineyards,  making  it  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

Fertilizing. — There  are  always  a  few  men  in  every 
community  that  think  the  soil  is  rich  enough— for  a 
time  it  was  and  ail  thought  it  inexhaustible — yet  we 
found  that  something  must  be  returned  to  it.  When 
China  and  Australia  poured  on  to  us  a  horde  of  scales 
and  pests,  then  came  the  expensive  operations  of 
spraying;  but  the  trees  failed,  particularly  the  peach, 
because  of  their  exhausted  condition.  They  had  borne 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  and  were  not  fed  by  additional 
fertilizers.  When  I  went  to  Fresno  county,  peach 
orchards  were  being  dug  up  because  of  pernicious 
scale.  When  the  weakened  trees  had  all  died  ofT;  the 
pernicious  scale  was  not  feared  for  the  young  and 
vigorous  ones.  The  lands  cleared  of  trees  were  planted 
to  vines,  when  the  surprise  came  that  things  did  not 
grow  as  easily  as  they  used  to,  and  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  began.  But  more  was  needed,  for 
these  did  not  improve  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil,  and  when  used  year  after  year  the  land 
seems  to  be  parched  even  when  copiously  irrigated — 
the  water  does  not  remain  in  the  soil.  One  of  my 
neighbors  uses  100  tons  of  bone  meal  year  after  year 
on  a  100-acre  vineyard.  This  vineyard  is  heavily  sub- 
irrigated  and  so  does  not  dry  up,  yet  with  all  this 
expensive  fertilizing  I  can  not  see  that  this  vineyard 
produces  as  well  as  my  own  under  the  use  of  stable 
manure. 

After  we  use  all  the  manure  produced  on  the 
ranch,  we  buy  considerable  in  town.  This  year  we 
had  400  tons  sent  out  on  the  cars,  the  cost  60  cents 
a  ton  loaded  in  Fresno,  $5.75  per  car  for  freight  on 
fifteen-ton  cars.  To  every  wagon  load  we  put  a 
couple  of  sacks  of  gypsum.  The  manure  is  spread 
on  every  other  row  of  the  vineyard  or  orchard,  be- 
ginning just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested.  When 
the  pruning  begins  the  men  throw  the  brush  into 
the  unmanured  rows;  the  brush  burners  have  a  clear 
space  to  work  in.  By  doing  the  work  in  this  way 
the  teams  are  spreading  manure  before  they  are 
needed  for  other  work  and  by  heavily  manuring 
every  other  row  and  reversing  the  order  each  year 
the  entire  land  is  covered  in  two  years. 

The  oil  cake  and  heavy  grain  feeding  of  the  cows 
give  us  the  butter  free  of  charge,  for  these  grains  do 
not  cost  as  much  as  the  fertilizers,  and,  after  going 
through  the  cows,  the  value  of  the  material  to  the 
soil  is  not  lessened.  Therefore,  with  good  cows  re- 
ceiving plenty  of  feed,  one  buys  grain  and  oil  cake, 
instead  of  bone  and  blood  meal,  and  has  a  profit  of 
the  butter,  while  the  skim  milk  and  the  calves  will 
often  more  than  pay  the  milkers'  board  and  wages. 
When  we  had  our  large  herd  of  dairy  cows  the  ac- 
counts were  carefully  kept  for  five  years.  The  aver- 
age production  was  3S8  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  cow, 
or  53,700  pounds  of  butter  fat  yearly;  the  net  price 
left,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  running  the 


separator  and  making  and  delivering  butter  to  cus- 
tomers, was  16  cents  per  pound  for  butter  fat,  or 
$8592  a  year — certainly  a  good  profit  to  be  picked  up 
from  a  by-product. 

Effect  on  the  Soil. — On  the  rich,  but  rough,  red 
soil  of  Fresno,  that  bakes  and  runs  together  into  plow 
pan,  strawy  manure  works  a  cure;  while  under  com- 
mercial fertilizers  the  conditions  do  not  improve. 
The  Home  ranch  had  been  wheat-farmed  for  years 
and  never  plowed  more  deeply  than  4  or  5  inches. 
When  I  started  to  plant  a  vineyard,  I  found  at  less 
than  6  inches  the  ground  was  so  hard  that  it  turned 
the  plow  points  and  edges  of  the  shovels.  The  plant- 
ing was  stopped  and  six  big  horses  were  put  in  with 
a  large  single-sulky  plow;  presently  eight  horses  were 
drawing  it;  then  a  subsoiler  was  put  in  to  follow  it. 
We  aimed  to  mellow  that  land  at  least  24  inches  deep. 
The  ground  was  so  hard  that  the  plows  went  to 
pieces  and  the  horses  pulled  themselves  out  of  the 
harnesses.  However,  we  persevered  and  finally  had 
the  land  in  fine  shape,  planted  it  to  vines  and  felt 
happy.  The  next  year  the  plows  would  not  run  any 
deeper  than  the  cultivator  had  gone—  about  6  inches. 
The  land  had  run  together  again  under  the  summer 
irrigation,  and  there  was  that  plow  pan  again  formed. 
This  was  discouraging;  but,  after  all,  there  is  always 
a  cure  for  everything  if  we  can  only  find  it.  Then  I 
remembered  seeing  an  Eastern  farm  drained  with 
tile.  The  rolling  hillsides  were  trenched  and  filled 
with  long  rye  straw,  then  covered,  and  the  tiles  were 
only  used  to  carry  the  water  clown  the  slopes,  where 
it  might  wash  on  the  more  level  land.  My  uncle 
explained  to  me  that  the  straw  would  render  the  soil 
porous  and  establish  a  natural  drainage  before  it  was 
all  rotted.  This  early  lesson  on  soils  came  to  me,  and 
it  looked  reasonable  that  this  might  keep  the  soil  of  a 
Fresno  county  ranch  open,  it  acted  so  well  on  that 
Eastern  red  brick  clay.  The  land  was  then  trenched 
and  each  trench  filled  half  full  with  strawy  manure, 
and  when  that  ran  out  alfalfa  hay  was  used;  the 
trenches  were  filled  by  plowing  them  in  and  the 
land  smoothed  up  with  revolving  harrow.  This  was 
done  early  in  December,  and  the  land  was  let  alone  to 
settle  until  February,  when  it  was  regularly  plowed 
and  cultivated.  The  plow  pan  has  not  formed  again, 
and  now,  after  fifteen  years,  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  it  can  be  dug  down  to  water  level  without  dif- 
ficult}'. This  was  an  extreme  case,  to  be  sure;  yet 
where  strawy  manure  is  used  yearly  the  soil  grows 
more  mellow  and  holds  the  moisture  better. 

Will  you  not  be  convinced  and  this  year  buy  a  cow 
or  two?  Try  feeding  them,  instead  of  buying  so  much 
commercial  fertilizer.  The  cows  will  increase  the 
profits;  for  when  the  hard-earned  dollars  buy  all  the 
fertilizers  used,  the  money  is  paid  out  before  the  re- 
turns come  in;  then,  if  it  proves  a  dry  year,  or  an 
untimely  frost  nips  the  fruit,  or  high  winds  have 
blown  away  the  pollen  and  left  the  blossoms  unfer- 
tilized, to  wither  away,  the  money  expended  for  en- 
riching the  soil  is  tied  up  for  another  year.  Now,  if 
the  herd  had  furnished  the  manure,  the  butter  and 
milk  would  have  paid  for  it,  and  the  bank  account 
would  not  have  been  so  slim.  Yes;  it  is  wise  to  bal 
ance  the  orchard  with  a  dairy.  Then  let  us  wake  up 
this  year,  and,  instead  of  blaming  all  our  woes  on  the 
commission  man  and  the  railroads,  be  able,  like  the 
great  establishment  of  Armour,  to  say  we  run  the 
vineyards  and  orchards  on  the  by-products  of  the 
dairy,  making  the  money  do  double  duty.  Let  us 
think  for  ourselves.  Suppose  no  one  had  ever  given 
thought  about  the  soils,  the  trees  and  the  vines,  but 
always  gone  along  doing  as  dad  or  granddad  did. 
The  old  way  may  be  good,  yet  there  may  be  a  better 
way,  if  we  think  for  ourselves. 

The  Arabs  are  supposed  to  have  accidentally  dis- 
covered how  to  make  butter.  Now,  suppose  no  one 
had  thought  any  more  than  most  of  us  do  as  to  the 
way  of  butter  making,  we  would  to  day  still  be  tying  up 
milk  into  skins  and  sending  it  away  on  camel  back  to 
be  swung  and  jolted  into  butter;  or  had  we  even  re- 
mained where  we  were  thirty  years  ago,  we  would  still 
be  eating  butter  made  from  the  milk  raised  on  pans, 
the  cream  exposed  to  contaminations  of  the  air  dur- 
ing twenty-four  hours  of  the  rising  off  the  milk.  Now 
our  butter  is  made  from  the  clean  separator  cream 
that  can  be  so  easily  kept  from  bacterial  taints. 
The  dairymaa  readily  accepted  these  improvements. 
Now  let  us,  as  vineyardist  and  horticulturist,  accept 
all  the  new  agriculture  has  to  offer  us  of  scientific  aid. 
Let  us  then  grow  our  soiling  crops  that,  by  bacterial 
aid,  may  enrich  the  soil  by  nitrogen;  then,  by  feeding 
these  soiling  crops  to  cattle,  returning  again  the 
manure  to  land,  making  it  doubly  rich. 

Other  helps  are  coming  to  us  daily  from  the  univer- 
sities and  experiment  stations.  Let  us  be  ready  to 
welcome  them.  The  application  of  electricity  as  a 
destroyer  of  weeds  may  become  practical  any  day. 
Let  us  study  nature  with  sympathy  and  wake  up  to 
the  glorious  possibility  of  life  around  us,  leave  the 
ruts  to  those  that  like  to  crawl  along  and  be  happy 
that  we  can  see  into  the  future  where  life  will  grow 
more  and  more  interesting,  as  man  masters  the 
great  forces  of  the  earth  and  uses  them  for  his 
needs. 

Let  us,  above  all,  be  happy  and  love  our  work  and 
our  lives  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  seeing  with  awakened 
interest  all  the  life  around  us,  finding  the  simple  way- 
side flowers  as  divine  as  the  highest  stars  in  the 
clear  skies  of  a  warm  summer  night. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Water  Rights  in  California. 


NUMBER  VIII — CONCLUDED. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukai.  Phess  by  Samuel  C.  Wiel. 

There  is  an  abandonment  of  whatever  runs  waste 
after  use.  When  the  owner  has  made  all  the  use  of 
the  water  he  wants,  and  lets  the  waste  run  off,  the 
waste  is  abandoned,  and  the  owner  no  longer  has  any 
right  to  it.  If  it  finds  its  way  by  natural  chan- 
nels into  another  creek,  the  owners  there  have  a 
right  to  it  (3  Cal.  249).  If  he  digs  a  ditch  to  drain 
away  the  water  because  it  interferes  with  mining  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  he  has  no  more  claim  to  it  (21  Cal. 
374).  But  it  is  always  a  question  of  intention.  If 
such  discharge  of  water  is  made  not  because  it  is 
waste,  but  for  convenience  in  handling  it,  intending 
at  the  time  to  recapture  it  at  some  lower  point,  it  is 
not  abandoned.  For  example,  water  can  be  dis- 
charged into  a  stream  as  a  link  in  a  ditch  line  and 
taken  out  again,  though  there  are  prior  appropri- 
ated on  the  same  stream.  It  is  not  abandoned 
where  there  is  an  intent  to  recapture  it.  (C.  C.  1413, 
11  Cal.  143.)  "In  the  case  at  the  bar  the  channel  of 
the  south  fork  of  Jackson  creek  is  used  as  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Amador  county  canal  and  the 
ditch  of  the  defendants.  The  water  from  the  canal 
is  emptied  into  the  fork  with  no  intention  of  abandon- 
ing its  use  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  the 
ditch.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  cases  like  the 
present,  in  determining  with  exactness  the  quantity 
of  water  which  parties  are  entitled  to  divert.  Simi- 
lar difficulty  exists  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  wheat 
and  corn,  the  quantity  to  be  taken  by  each  owner 
must  be  a  matter  of  evidence.  The  courts  do  not, 
however,  refuse  the  consideration  of  such  subjects, 
because  of  the  complicated  and  embarrassing  char- 
acter of  the  questions  to  which  they  give  rise.  If 
exact  justice  cannot  be  obtained,  an  approximation 
to  it  must  be  sought,  care  being  taken  that  no  injury 
is  done  to  the  innocent  party.  The  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  the  party  causing  the  mixture.  He  must 
show  clearly  to  what  portion  he  is  entitled.  He  can 
claim  only  such  portion  as  is  established  by  decisive 
proof.  The  enforcement  of  his  right  must  leave  the 
opposite  party  in  use  of  the  full  quantity  to  which  he 
was  originally  entitled."  (Butte  C.  &  D.  Co.  vs. 
Vaughn,  11  Cal.  143.) 

An  abandonment  of  waste  covers,  however,  only 
the  specific  water  that  has  been  actually  allowed  to 
run  to  waste.  The  incoming  water  still  remains  at 
the  entire  disposal  of  the  owner  of  the  water  right, 
who  may  so  use  it  that  none  of  it  thereafter  runs  off 
as  waste  at  all,  or  so  that  it  runs  oil  in  a  different 
place  where  the  lower  claimants  no  longer  can  get  it. 
The  latter  have  no  right  by  estoppel  to  have  the 
abandonment  continued,  even  if  thev  built  expensive 
flumes  to  catch  the  discharge  (30  Cal.  290,  80  Cal. 
181,  108  Cal.  72).  Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  applies  to  claimants  basing  their  rights  on 
use  of  abandoned  waste  only.  Those  who,  below 
stream,  have  rights  of  appropriation  to  a  surplus  of 
the  natural  stream  itself,  instead  of  claiming  only 
waste,  will  be  protected,  as  has  been  set  forth  else- 
where. 

2.  Adverse  use.  By  one  allowing  another  to  di- 
vert all  or  part  of  the  water  for  five  years,  the  right 
is  correspondingly  lost  to  the  former  and  acquired  by 
the  latter  (32  Cal.  26,  C.  C.  1007).  The  adverse  use 
must  be  made  with  a  claim  of  right,  hostile  to  the  true 
owner  (27  Cal.  360);  it  must  be  open  and  in  plain  sight, 
so  that  one  has  a  chance  to  prevent  it;  it  must  be 
uninterrupted  (27  Cal.  360,  32  Cal  26).  In  such  a  case 
it  is  said  that  a  grant  will  be  presumed  to  have  been 
made  to  the  man  who  has  been  so  using  the  water  (25 
Cal.  392,  104  Cal  140);  though  that  is  merely  a  fiction 
of  the  law.  It  is  not  really  a  grant  as  a  reward  of 
adverse  diligence;  it  is  merely  that  the  law  will  not 
look  into  claims  that  are  "outlawed,"  a  punishment 
for  delay. 

3.  Eminent  domain  may  justify  the  taking  of  the 
water  right  by  the  State  for  public  use,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  just  compensation,  but  it  can  not  be  taken 
without  compensation,  nor  for  a  use  that  is  not  a  public 
use  (Cal.  Constitution  Art.  1,  S  14).  Irrigation  is  such 
a  public  use,  if  the  irrigation  is  for  the  benefit  of  ex- 
tensive farming  neighborhoods,  and  statutes  author- 
izing the  taking  of  streams  for  such  purpose  were 
upheld  in  Lux  vs.  Haggin  (69  Cal.  255)  Use  for  water 
supply  is  a  public  use  (Cal.  Constitution  Art.  XIV, 
S.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  mining  is  not  a  public  use, 
and  the  Legislature  could  not  authorize  water  to  be 
taken  from  private  owners  to  run  a  group  of  mines 
(63  Cal.  72).  This  difference  is  probably  a  sound  one, 
for  irrigation  builds  up  the  State  permanently  and 
makes  new  gardens  and  homes  out  of  waste  ;  but 
mining,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  precarious  ;  the 
more  the  mines  are  worked  the  less  there  is  left;  the 
tendency  is  to  temporary  benefit  as  against  the  per- 
manent filling  out  of  the  State  that  we  see  following 
irrigation  on  all  sides  to-day. 

Riparian  Rights. — It  would  not  do  to  close  an  out- 
line of  this  subject  to-day  without  some  words  on 
riparian  rights.  The  law  of  appropriation  is  now 
being  more  and  more  crowded  by  the  other  system. 
The  two  come  in  contact  in  many  places,  some  of 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  such  as  the  right  to  ap- 
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propriate  the  surplus  over  what  belongs  to  an  upper 
riparian  owner,  the  right  of  lower  riparian  owners  to 
the  surplus  over  a  prior  appropriation,  the  right  of 
occupants  of  land  always  to  be  protected  in  their 
riparian  right  against  later  appropriators.  The  field 
is  an  old  and  extensive  one,  on  which  there  is  far 
more  decided  law  than  on  appropriation;  yet  here, 
viewed  only  as  an  accessory  to  the  latter,  a  few 
words  must  suffice. 

Unlike  an  appropriation,  riparian  rights  need  no 
act  of  the  owner  to  acquire  them;  they  attach  to  the 
land  bordering  on  the  stream  of  their  own  accord. 
The  right  thereto  is  a  natural  right.  In  ancient  times 
when  the  law  was  being  shaped  the  use  for  drinking 
purposes  was  in  mind,  and  to  deprive  the  land  owner 
of  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  is  a  natural 
right,  similar  to  the  right  to  support  from  land  ad- 
joining, uninterfered  with  by  excavation  such  as  would 
cause  it  to  cave,  a  natural  attribute  of  the  land  itself 
in  its  natural  state — natural  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  land,  acquired  by  virtue  of 
ownership  of  the  laud,  without  any  special  formalities 
of  any  kind  (69  Cal.  255  at  390,  126  Cal.  135). 

It  is  usufructary  solely  and  independent  of  title  to 
the  water  or  the  bed  of  the  stream,  though  the  rip- 
arian owner  usually  owns  one-half  of  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  That  is,  this  natural  right  is  one  to  use  the 
water,  not  to  own  it  (69  Cal.  255).  The  kinds  of  water 
to  which  it  attaches  are,  in  general,  water-courses, 
lakes  and,  in  California,  percolating  water  (Katz  vs. 
Walkinshaw,  141  Cal.  116).  Though  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  use  some  other  name  for  the  landowner's 
right  in  the  last  case,  the  principles  are  the  same. 
Probably  the  right  today  extends  to  subterra- 
nean streams  also  (132  Cal.  204),  though  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  this  (53  Cal.  578).  But  the  rights  do 
not  extend  to  mere  diffused  surface  water  (69 
Cal.  255). 

The  characteristic  feature  of  riparian  rights  is  that 
the  purpose,  amount  and  manner  of  use  is  limited  in 
all  directions,  so  as  to  be  within  the  reasonable  needs 
of  the  land  to  which  it  attaches. 

Reasonable  uses  include  two  great  classes,  ordinary 
uses  and  artificial  uses  (113  Cal.  182).  The  former 
includes  household  use,  drinking  purposes,  watering 
of  domestic  animals,  etc.  For  these  purposes  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  take  all  there  is,  and  lower  claimants  cannot 
complain  (69  Cal.  255;  116  Cal.  587).  It  is  to  supply  the 
ordinary  needs  of  life  on  the  land.  But  unusual  needs, 
it  must  be  noted,  are  not  within  this;  watering  large 
bands  of  cattle  are  not  within  the  ordinary  uses  for 
which  the  whole  can  be  consumed  (69  Cal.  255  at  407). 
The  artificial  uses  are  more  restricted  in  the  extent 
allowed.  They  include  such  things  as  irrigation  and 
the  running  of  machinery.  For  these  it  is  never  rea- 
sonable to  take  all  (77  Cal.  66).  What  is  a  reasonable 
amount  for  such  purposes  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
in  each  case.  The  surplus  over  what  is  actually  con- 
sumed must  be  restored  to  the  stream  (69  Cal.  255, 
126  Cal.  135). 

If  the  water  is  not  enough  for  continual  use  by  all, 
no  one  of  the  owners  has  a  right  to  deprive  the  oth- 
ers of  it  on  that  account  for  any  of  the  artificial  uses; 
unlike  appropriators,  the  riparian  rights  of  all  own- 
ers through  whose  land  the  stream  flows  are  equal  in 
this.  A  court  of  equity  will  in  such  a  case  apportion 
the  water  so  that  each  can  use  all  for  a  time,  or 
assign  to  each  the  continual  use  of  his  share  only,  of 
what  there  is  (113  Cal.  182,  Miller  vs.  Dondero,  -.6'Cal. 
Dec.  211).  It  is  said  that  this  will  be  done  with  per- 
colating waters  as  well  as  other  kinds.  (Katz  vs. 
Walkinshaw,  141  Cal.  116  ) 

The  use  is  not  only  limited  to  the  reasonable  needs 
of  developing  the  land,  but  it  must  be  the  land  to  which 
the  right  attaches  that  it  is  used  for — not  for  neigh- 
boring, distant,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "non-riparian 
lands."  Water  cannot,  under  the  doctrine  of  riparian 
rights,  be  used  to  irrigate  non-riparian  lands  merely 
because  their  owner  also  owns  riparian  land  (77  Cal. 
66).  What  lands  are  so  far  from  the  stream  as  to 
cease  to  be  riparian  is  a  question  in  each  case.  It  is 
certain  that  lands  beyond  a  watershed,  whence  the 
water  could  not  flow  back  to  the  original  stream,  are 
non-riparian;  and  no  such  use  taking  water  beyond  a 
watershed  is  sanctioned  by  the  common  law  of  ri- 
parian rights  (113  Cal.  142,  126  Cal.  135). 

The  manner  of  using  it  must  likewise  be  reasonable. 
It  must  not  so  accelerate  or  diminish  the  flow  or 
change  the  quality  that  it  prevents  a  reasonable 
use  by  other  owners,  for  all  are  equal  in  this  respect. 
For  example,  in  137  Cal.  39  it  is  said  that  if  trees  are 
cut  and  thrown  into  a  stream,  decaying  and  unfitting 
the  water  for  domestic  use,  the  lower  riparian  owner 
can  have  an  injunction.  Any  unreasonable  use  is 
actionable  immediately,  because  it  violates  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  others,  even  if  they  are  not  using  the 
water  themselves  (117  Cal.  539).  No  one  has  a  right 
to  use  another's  property  without  his  consent,  how- 
ever little  use  it  may  be  to  its  owner. 

Riparian  rights  may  be  lost  by  adverse  use,  in  the 
same  way  as  an  appropriation  may  be  (126  Cal.  135; 
101  Cal.  242).  They  are  also  subject  to  a  taking  by 
the  State,  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  in  the 
same  way  (69  Cal.  255).  But  they  cannot  be  lost  by 
abandonment,  because  of  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween appropriation  and  riparian  rights.  The  former 
is  conditional  on  continued  beneficial  use,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  absolutely  attached  to  the  land.  The  former 
arises  from  a  special  grant  by  the  Government;  the 
latter  from  the  land  itself,  as  a  natural  right.  And 


so,  riparian  rights  remain  though  the  water  is  put  to 
no  use  at  all  (108  Cal.  72).  And  even  if  a  later  ap- 
propriator  lower  down  has  made  use  of  the  water,  he 
cannot  complain  when  the  riparian  owner  starts  to 
use  it  thereafter  (126  Cal.  136). 

Many  features  of  the  law  of  riparian  rights  are 
elaborately  considered  in  the  leading  case  of  Lux  vs. 
Haggin  (69  Cal.  255). 

Conclusion.— The  law  of  water  rights  in  California 
shows,  more  than  any  other  branch  of  the  law,  the 
changes  through  which  California  has  gone  and  is  now 
going.  It  shows  how  in  the  early  days  the  miner 
dominated  in  the  view  of  the  law,  getting  the  then 
new  right  to  ownership  by  appropriation  established 
in  his  favor  because  the  lack  of  water  in  mining  re- 
gions demanded  it.  How  then  this  new  right  devel- 
oped as  a  favor  from  the  Government,  held  only  so 
long  as  beneficially  used,  an  instrument  developing 
the  State  itself.  How  the  State  has  more  re- 
cently grown  in  other  lines,  no  longer  so  strongly 
dominated  by  mining  interests,  and  has  been  lim- 
iting its  indulgence  to  them;  as  the  rule  that 
a  parol  sale  is  ipso  facto  an  abandonment  shows, 
constructing  the  law  of  appropriation  more  and 
more  narrowly.  How  the  common  law  of  riparian 
rights  has  gained  the  ascendant  with  the  growth 
of  agricultural  interests,  and  causes  the  rule  which 
is  in  derrogation  of  it  to  be  less  liberally  dealt 
with.  Curiously  enough  it  shows  the  agriculturist 
favored  on  the  very  same  grounds  that  originally  were 
used  to  favor  the  miner  —  public  policy  founded  on 
the  scarcity  of  water  in  California.  Judge  Heyden- 
feldt's  opinion  in  Irwin  vs.  Phillips,  5  Cal.  140,  estab- 
lishing the  law  of  appropriation,  and  Judge  Shaw's 
in  Katz  vs.  Walkinshaw,  141  Cal.  116,  applying  the 
principles  of  riparian  rights  to  percolating  water, 
are  founded  both  on  public  policy  arising  out  of  the 
scarcity  of  water  in  California,  yet  reaching  almost 
opposite  conclusions. 

Taken  altogether  it  shows  that  the  law  develops 
not  because  the  old  rules  meet  with  unforeseen  nat- 
ural obstacles,  but  because  they  meet  with  a  new 
development  of  the  people  themselves,  fitting  a  nat- 
ural scarcity  of  water  which  has  remained  un- 
changed, to  the  new  pursuits  in  which  the  people  at 
large  engage.  But  this  readjustment  should  be 
guarded  so  as  not  to  unwarrantably  interfere  with 
mining,  as  the  new  law  of  underground  water,  espe- 
cially, threatens  to  do. 
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Bees,  Birds  and  Fruit  in  California. 

By  C.  W.  Dayton  of  Los  Angeles  Co.  in  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Five  years  ago  last  July  a  man  came  into  my  honey- 
house,  and  while  I  was  filling  his  pail  with  honey, 
casually  remarked  with  a  smile:  "Mr.  Williams,  up 
there,  who  owns  the  big  orchard,  is  badly  worked  up 
because  of  the  bees  working  on  his  apricots,  and  is 
making  all  kinds  of  threats." 

"Is  that  so?  I  did  not  know  that  'cots  were  ripe 
yet,"  I  answered. 

"Yes,  they  are  ripening  pretty  fast.  I  suppose 
on  account  of  the  four  or  five.days  of  hot  weather  we 
have  just  had.  I  was  up  there  yesterday  and  got 
some." 

As  he  stepped  out  of  the  door  I  remarked,  "I 
guess  I  also  will  have  to  go  up  and  hit  Mr.  Williams 
for  some  apricots  some  time  to-morrow." 

About  10  or  11  o'clock  I  called  on  my  wife  for  the 
largest  pail  in  the  house,  as  I  was  goiDg  after  some 
'cots,  and,  I  assure  you,  it  was  not  slow  in  forth- 
coming. 

Near  the  side  of  the  orchard  I  inquired  of  a  picker 
where  I  could  find  Mr.  Williams,  and  was  directed  up 
a  road  toward  the  middle  of  the  orchard,  where  I 
found  him  and  some  50  or  75  boxes  of  fruit  from 
which  he  was  sorting  out  the  occasional  mutilated 
ones  which  had  been  mistakenly  thrown  in. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr  Williams.  I  came  up  to  get 
a  few  'cots.  You  seem  to  be  getting  an  abundant 
crop  of  fruit  this  year." 

"Good  morning,  sir;  good  morning.  Yes,  we  will 
get  a  good  deal  of  fruit  if  we  succeed  in  getting  it  off 
the  trees  before  the  bees  do." 

"Indeed,"  said  I,  "it  does  look  that  way." 

"May  I  inquire  your  name?  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  you,  although  I  am  acquainted  with 
nearly  all  the  neighbors  around  here." 

"My  name  is  Dayton,  but  I  am  quite  commonly 
known  as  the  honey-man,  but  possibly  bee-man  would 
be  easiest  for  you  to  recollect." 

"Dayton — Dayton,"  he  repeated;  "I  do  not 
remember  having  heard  your  name." 

"  I  live  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  post-office, 
and  own  those  white  hives  you  may  have  noticed;  and 
since  I  have  more  bees  than  any  one  else  about  here, 
I  suppose  most  of  these  in  your  orchard  came  from 
my  hives." 

"Well — yes;  I  believe  I  do  remember  the  place; 
and — how  many  apricots  did  you  wish  to  get,  Mr. 
Dayton?" 

"I  guess  I  will  take  the  pai!  full." 

When  he  had  poured  out  of  one  of  the  boxes  of 
marketable  fruit  enough  to  fill  the  pall  abc/ut  one- 


third,  I  said  to  him,  "That  will  do  of  that  kind,  Mr. 
Williams.  If  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  fill  up  the  pail  with  those  which  the  birds  have 
pecked." 

"Birds!"  he  exclaimed.  "We  have  not  seen  any 
birds  around,  as  I  know  of." 

"Well,  I  always  supposed  the  mutilation  of  fruit 
in  this  manner  was  the  work  of  birds." 

"John— John!"  called  he,  to  the  spokesman  of  a 
band  of  five  or  six  Chinamen,  "have  you  seen  any 
birds  in  the  orchard?" 

"Nope— na,  no  any."  After  a  long  pause,  he 
added,  "  Yick,  yick.  Two  four,  six  placee"  (mean- 
ing nests).  "Ober  'im  cook  'ouse.  Us  eat  'im 
'fore'efix'  'im  wing  out.    Muchee  gone." 

After  a  good  laugh  by  several  bystanders  had  sub- 
sided, I  ventured,  "If  you  will  listen  closely,  Mr. 
Williams,  I  think  you  can  hear  a  chatter  of  birds  in 
that  row  of  eucalyptus  along  the  side  of  the 
orchard."  After  listening  a  moment,  he  said,  "  Yes, 
I  wouldn't  wonder  if  there  were  a  thousand  birds  up 
in  those  trees." 

As  he  turned  around  to  fill  my  pail  from  the  box  of 
mutilated  apricots,  which  were  lately  sorted  out,  I 
interrupted  him  with,  "Mr.  Williams',  if  it  would  still 
be  as  agreeable  to  you,  I  should  prefer  to  go  out  and 
pick  the  mutilated  ones  from  the  ground  and  trees." 

He  said,  "Yes,  take  your  pail  and  pick  up  as 
many  as  you  want.  We  do  not  consider  them  as 
worth  anything." 

As  I  started  out,  thinking  that  he  might  conclude 
that  I  possessed  about  as  much  "  cheek"  as  my  bees, 
I  returned,  "That  is,  from  your  standpoint;  but 
from  my  position  they  are  worth  even  more  than  the 
marketable  ones,  and  I  shall  be  quite  as  glad  to  pay 
for  them." 

When  I  returned  and  had  paid  for  them,  he  gave 
vent  to  his  curiosity  by  saying:  "  If  it  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion, I  should  like  to  know  the  reason  why  you  prefer 
the  mutilated  apricots?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Williams,  there  are  several  reasons 
instead  of  one.  Had  these  in  my  pail  not  been  mutil- 
ated you  would  have  picked  them  for  market,  parti- 
ally green,  several  day  ago.  And,  again,  if  the  bees 
had  not  removed  the  fermenting  portion  wherever  it 
occurred,  they  would  now  be  entirely  spoiled.  Also, 
they  are  the  largest  and  sweetest  in  the  orchard. 
As  you  well  know,  the  earliest  and  largest  apricots 
grow  low  down  on  the  tree.  Their  blossoms  came 
out  earliest,  last  February,  and  by  the  last  of  March 
were  the  size  of  hickory-nuts,  while  those  which  are 
beginning  to  ripen  out  towards  the  ends  of  the  limbs 
could  scarcely  be  seen.  They  did  the  most  of  their 
growing  during  the  moist  weather  of  winter  and 
spring;  and  they  grew  to  the  limit,  so  when  hot  sum- 
mer began  there  was  not  much  else  to  do  but  hoard 
up  sweetness  for  the  time  of  ripening.  Being  down 
in  partial  shade  their  skins  are  tender,  while  those 
more  exposed  are  thick-skinned  and  tough,  like 
soggy  potatoes;  while  those  in  the  pail  are  so  mealy 
and  tender  that  they  can  readily  be  broken  into  a 
bowl  of  milk,  together  with  two  slices  of  bread  and 
one-half  pound  of  granulated  honey;  just  makes  a 
meal.'' 

"Well,  I  declare,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  "I  don't 
think  I  should  kick  very  hard  against  a  dish  like  that 
myself.  Guess  I'll  bring  out  the  children  to-morrow 
and  have  them  pick  a  box  of  that  kind.  Those  that  I 
have  always  taken  home  were  out  of  the  market 
boxes,  but  our  folks  did  not  seem  to  care  much  for 
fruit." 

"As  to  these  mutilations  which  the  bees  are  work- 
ing at,  some  were  mutilated  yesterday  morning,  but 
more  of  them  the  morning  before,  and  considerable 
several  days  ago. 

"Now,  most  persons  think  that  bees  choose  the 
sweetest,  but  in  my  experience  this  is  a  mistake. 
Sugar  is  sweeter  than  honey,  and  yet  they  choose 
the  honey.  They  are  attracted  to  fermented  juices 
in  preference  to  unfermented.  In  fact,  a  person  can 
prove  this  to  his  satisfaction  by  simply  walking  out 
amongst  these  trees.  We  often  see  a  cluster  of  bees 
which  entirely  hides  an  apricot,  and  if  we  attempt  to 
examine  it  it  will  be  found  to  be  so  rotten  that  it  can 
not  be  handled,  while  the  freshly  mutilated  ones  on 
the  trees  are  scarcely  noticed  by  the  bees. 

"  Those  which  were  picked  into  this  morning  are 
still  sweet,  but  those  of  yesterday,  after  being 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  then  the  dew  falling  on  them 
during  the  night,  are  now  beginning  to  ferment,  and 
if  you  should  taste  of  such  a  one  you  would  say  that 
it  is  gone  beyond  all  hope  of  redemption  But  not  so 
with  the  bees.  When  a  bee  alights  on  a  mutilated 
apricot,  or  peach,  or  fig  that  is  still  sweet,  it  does  so 
by  mistake,  and  thrusts  its  tongue  in  only  long 
enough  to  taste,  then  runs  all  over  the  apricot  to  see 
if  there  is  not  another  opening;  and,  if  not,  it  goes  to 
another  apricot,  and  so  on  until  it  finds  one  of  the 
right  Havor,  or,  sourness. 

"An  apricot,  or  peach,  or  fig  does  not  ferment  all 
through  at  once,  but  only  at  the  exposed  and  ragged 
edges  of  the  mutilation,  and  if  there  is  not  more 
mutilated  fruit  than  the  bees  can  manage,  they  will 
remove  the  fermented  portion  just  about  as  fast  as  it 
forms,  so  that  a  mutilated  apricot  will  be  eatable  so 
long  as  a  remnant  remains.  To  maintain  that  bees 
bite  into  fresh  fruit  while  there  is  decaying  fruit 
lying  about,  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  say  that  a 
rooster  continued  to  jump  up  against  a  cornstalk 
with  the  hope  of  once  in  a  while  knocking  a  kernel  out 
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The  Cream  Separator  World's  Record 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  representatives  of  our  "  Would-be  competitors,"  in  order  to  bolster  up  their  sales,  are  claiming  that  the 


United  States  Cream  Separator 


did  not  make  a 
out  the  De  Lav- 


World's  Skimming  Record  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo, 
al  Separator,  and  every  other  separator  that  dared  to  enter  the  contest. 


The  United  States  Separator  did  make  that  record,  and  beat 


We  Will  Give  $5,000.00 

to  any  State  Dairyman's  association  before  whom  the  De  Laval  Separator  Co.  can  prove  thai  the  U.  S.  did  not  beat 
them,  provided  the  De  Laval  Co.  will  give  $5,000.00  if  the  U.  S.  did  beat  the  De  Laval  Separator  in  that  contest— the 
amount  to  be  distributed  in  premiums. 

Again  these  "Would-be  competitors"  are  claiming  they  were  awarded  a  Grand  Prize  at  Paris  in  1900.  We 
have  made  them  own  up  in  the  papers  in  days  gone  by  that  they  did  not  get  such  a  prize,  but  they  start  up  now, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  public  has  forgotten  that  admission.  They  advertise  lots  of  other  things  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.    It  troubles  them  immensely  because  the  United  States  is  beating  them  in  all  contests. 

The  United  States  Separator  has  beaten  the  De  Laval  Separator  in  every  National  or  International  Exposition, 
where  contests  have  been  held  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  United  States  is  better  made,  gives  better  results,  is  less  trouble  to  clean,  and  needs  less  repairs  than  any 
other  separator  on  the  market. 

The  U.  S.  Holds  the  World's  Record 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Warehouses  at  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  Portland,  Me.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
392  Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  Hamilton,  out. 


of  the  ear,  when  the  ground  around  about  was 
strewn  with  better  corn  already  shelled. 

"But  if  you  should  walk  along  beneath  those  trees 
over  there,  Mr.  Williams,  those  birds  would  become 
as  hushed  as  a  flock  of  quails;  because  they  may  mis- 
trust you  had  come  to  demand  the  return  of  your 
fruit.  Those  birds  are  like  domestic  fowls— they 
want  their  breakfast  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  to 
see,  and  this  is  some  two  or  three  hours  earlier  than 
any  one  comes  into  the  orchard  to  work;  and,  besides, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  the  birds  working  on  fruit,  because 
they  are  enough  like  quails  to  put  out  sentinels. 
These  are  the  red-breasted  fellows  which  perch  on 
the  topmost  twigs  and  appear  to  be  singing,  but,  in 
reality,  are  only  chirping  to  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters which  are  creeping  from  branch  to  branch 
among  the  leaves  in  the  densest  part  of  the  trees, 
selecting  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  apricots.  If  you 
get  within  ten  rods  they  chirp  out  that  a  suspicious 
biped  is  stalking  down  through  the  orchard  at  an  un- 
usual time  of  day,  and  the  birds  begin  to  sneak  out 
singly  from  the  far  side  of  the  trees  and  go  to  the  far 
side  of  the  orchard  or  to  some  secluded  place  ;  but 
the  sentinels  continue  to  chirp  on  until  even  you  be- 
gin to  disappear  under  the  outer  branches  of  the 
very  tree  they  are  perched  upon." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  "I  will  bring  out  a  pot 
and  blankets  and  stop  here  nights  and  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  orchard  in  the  early  morning." 

I  have  not  seen  Mr.  W.  since;  but  as  he  has  allowed 
some  bee  keeper  to  keep  an  apiary  in  his  orchard 
throughout  the  past  and  one  other  fruit  season,  it 
can  be  pretty  certainly  guessed  what  his  conclusions 
were. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 


The  Depredating  Linnet. 


By  Mu.  Chahi.es  E.  Jenny  in  the  Fresno  Republican. 

These  February  mornings  you  will  find  hopping 
around  your  door-yard  or  perched  in  the  shrubbery  a 
pair  of  fluffy,  handsome  little  birds,  really  about  the 
size  of  a  canary  or  shorter,  but  with  their  feathers 
so  fluffed  out  as  to  appear  considerably  larger  and 
resemble  a  ball  with  a  beak  at  one  side  and  a  tail  at 
the  other  Their  beaks  are  very  short  and  stout, 
conical  with  a  greater  diameter  at  the  base  than  the 
length.  The  male  bird  has  red  on  its  throat  and 
breast,  on  the  forehead,  and  when  he  lifts  his  wings 
you  will  notice  red  on  his  rump;  the  back  is  dark  gray 
and  the  wings  streaked  with  dark  lines.  Underneath 
he  is  light  gray  streaked  with  dark  brown  lines. 
The  female  has  no  red  on  her;  her  head  is  drab,  back 
and  wings  brown  with  faint  stripes  and  below  light 
brown  streaked  with  dark  brown  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  necessary  to  describe  so  fully  one  of  our  com- 
monest birds,  that  nearly  every  one  knows  at  sight— 
the  house  finch,  or  as  it  is  much  more  commonly 
known,  the  red  linnet,  Carpodacus  mexicanus  front- 
alis. No  member  of  the  sparrow  family,  unless  it  be 
the  English  sparrow  in  the  East,  is  so  universally  de- 
clared a  nuisance.  Particularly  exasperating  has  it 
been  to  this  valley  since  it  became  a  fruit  producing 
region. 

He  begins  in  February.  If  you  have  sowed  fine 
vegetable  or  plant  seed  in  the  open  ground,  you  will 
find  him  in  your  seed  beds  these  early  mornings, 
scratching  like  an  old  hen.  When  he  has  got  all  he 
can  reach  he  waits  until  the  seeds  begin  to  come  up, 
pulls  them  up  and  nips  off  the  seed  ends.    You  wilt 


find  the  fine  white  stems  of  your  lettuce  or  pansy 
seedlings  lying  all  over  the  ground  and  not  a  plant  to 
live.  Then  he  gets  into  the  almond  trees  and  pecks 
ruthlessly  at  the  tender  blossoms  with  his  stout  bill. 
Between  pecking  and  fluttering  clumsily  around  he 
knocks  about  half  of  them  off.  When  strawberries 
begin  to  get  ripe  he  knows  to  a  minute  just  when 
each  berry  will  be  ripe  enough  and  eats  it  half  up  the 
minute  before.  If  your  patch  is  a  small  one  he  claims 
the  whole  of  it;  if  a  large  one,  he  leaves  what  he  can't 
eat  of  the  greener  berries  for  the  owner.  So  he 
passes  away  the  time  until  apricot  time.  Then  you 
will  find  his  trade  mark  on  the  sunny  side  of  one-half 
of  your  Royals  and  Moorparks.  The  Linnet  Brand 
is  a  familiar  one  to  fruit  growers.  In  peach  time  he 
has  become  more  fastidious.  He  only  eats  a  very 
little  from  the  sweetest  and  best  flavored.  If  you 
want  to  know  the  acme  of  flavor  in  peaches,  take  a 
bite  next  to  the  linnet's.  As  the  peach  crop  is  a 
large  one  in  this  valley  there  is  thus  some  left  for  the 
market. 

Do  you  think  I  have  exaggerated  his  depredations? 
Ever  since  I  have  lived  here  the  farmers  have  been 
in  arms  against  him.  No  kind  of  scarecrow  or 
strings  or  fluttering  rags  will  frighten  him.  The 
shotgun  is  effective,  but  injures  the  trees  and  would 
keep  a  pot-hunter  busy  all  his  time.  Poison  grain 
works,  but  is  dangerous  to  poultry  or  to  pet  animals 
that  might  eat  the  dead  birds.  Destroying  the  nests 
is  practiced,  but  still  the  linnets  flourish  and  build 
their  nests  in  the  apricot  trees  and  lay  their  three  or 
four  eggs,  blue  specked  with  black  around  the  larger 
end,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  farmers.  Or  they 
may  show  even  more  confidence  and  build  in  the  rose 
vine  on  your  porch  or  in  a  shrub  in  front  of  your  win- 
dow. They  like  human  association.  Before  the 
settlement  of  the  valley  they  probably  lived  on  the 
seeds  of  grasses  and  weeds  and  the  berries  that  grew 
naturally  along  the  streams;  but  they  at  once  ap- 
preciated the  advantages  of  civilization  and  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  complaints  from  the  California  fruit-growing 
districts  against  the  linnets  became  so  loud  and  fre- 
quent that  the  United  States  biological  survey  began 
an  investigation  of  the  habits  and  diet  of  the  birds. 
The  results  as  tabulated  from  the  examination  of 
many  stomachs  showed  the  bulk  of  the  food  to 
consist  of  seeds,  while  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
it  ran  to  about  25%  fruit  and  the  insect  food 
amounted  to  less  than  4%,  so  there  is  no  rebate  to 
the  credit  of  the  linnet  on  that  account.  Now  it 
stands  to  reason  that  traces  of  a  fruit  diet,  that  may 
mean  no  more  than  a  sip  of  juice  or  a  taste  of  dissolv- 
able pulp,  would  be  more  obliterated  than  seeds,  so 
doubtless  the  actual  per  cent  of  fruit  consumed  would 
run  much  higher.  This  the  investigators  realized 
and  admitted  in  the  report  that  the  damage  was  often 
serious;  that  the  early  crops  were  the  most  affected; 
and  that  while  in  large  orchards  the  damage  might 
not  be  noticed  much,  in  small  ones  it  often  amounted 
to  the  whole  crop!  In  their  report  on  the  seed  eating, 
they  returned  on  grain  only,  which  was  so  small  as 
to  be  beneath  consideration,  but  bulked  the  rest  of 
the  seed  as  those  of  weeds,  evidently  overlooking  the 
fact  that  in  thickly  settled  communities,  at  least, 
quite  a  percentage  of  these  will  be  found  to  be  culti- 
vated garden  seeds. 

And  yet  to  look  at  the  cunning,  fluffy  little  fellows 
you  would  not  take  them  for  such  blackguards.  But 
I  have  given  Tom,  the  cat,  leave  to  catch  all  he  can, 
which  I  think  will  not  protect  my  berries  much.  It 
is  not  uncommon  just  now  to  see  a  female  attended 
by  two  males,  she  evidently  not  at  all  embarrassed  by 
the  crowd,  but  quietly  making  up  her  mind  which  will 
be  her  mate. 


The  Danish  Egg  Trade. 


The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  cites  the  egg  trade  of 
Denmark  as  an  example  of  how,  through  combination 
and  systematic  efforts,  an  industry  may  in  a  compar- 
atively short  time  become  one  of  great  importance. 
Up  to  1867  nobody  in  Denmark  thought  of  exporting 
eggs,  and  very  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
raising  of  poultry.  From  that  time  on  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  made  with  surprisingly  good  results, 
and  in  1895  a  company  for  the  export  of  eggs  was 
formed.  In  189(1  the  value  of  exported  eggs  was 
nearly  $2,000,000,  and  reached  $6,000,000  in  1902  the 
number  of  eggs  exported  in  the  latter  year  being 
36,000,000  dozens.  The  dividends  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  were  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
1902.  This  Danish  compauy  has  now  33,500  members 
and  500  local  branches,  which  are  under  the  direction 
of  a  central  office.  Each  local  branch  collects  the 
fresh  eggs  in  its  district  and  ships  them  to  a  certain 
export  port.  From  the  moment  they  leave  the  col- 
lecting district  all  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  com- 
pany, which  also  guarantees  to  the  purchasers  the 
fresh  quality  of  the  eggs.  Each  local  branch  has  at 
least  ten  members.  The  eggs  collected  must  be 
shipped  within  four  days.  At  the  central  station  the 
eggs  are  weighed  and  divided  into  groups,  of  which 
the  lowest  weighs  14.3  pounds  and  the  highest  19.8 
pounds  per  ten  dozen.  The  eggs  are  also  tested  as  to 
their  freshness  and  are  afterwards  packed  in  pine 
boxes,  which  bear  the  mark  of  the  company,  the 
number  of  eggs,  and  a  sign  denoting  their  quality. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  Patent  Agency,  330 
Market  street,  S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  pat- 
ents issued  to  Pacific  Coast  inventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  31,  HOE. 

781,123.— Newspaper  Wrapping  Machine— J.  L.  Boyle,  Harris- 
burg.  Or. 

781,181.-  Telephone  Mouthpiece— W.  K.  Brackett,  Alameda,  Ca  . 
781,591— Razor  Strop— J.  S.  Burk,  Prosser,  Wash. 
781.331.— Oil  Buhner— J.  H.  Davis.  Oakland,  Cal. 
781.501.— Dooh  Securer— W.  P.  Dobson,  Grants  Pass,  Or. 
780,98ft.— Lock— A.  O.  Fossum.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
781,284.— Oil  Burner— S.  T.  Johnson,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
781,534.— Jar  Cover— J.  A.  r.andsberger.  Alameda,  Cal. 
781.614.— Conveyer— W.  L.  McCabe,  Seattle,  Wash. 
781,543.— Street  Cleaner— D.  G.  McClay.  Santa  Ana  Cal. 
781.093.— Hydraulic  Weir— W.  S.  Post,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
781,361.— Door  Closer—  O.  Rice,  Oakland,  Cal. 

781.095.  —  Logging  Apparatus— H.  R.  Robertson,  Portland,  Or. 

781.096.  — Logging  Apparatus— H.  R.  Robertson,  Portland,  Or. 
781,369.— HAT  Holdeh— W.  L.  Scott,  San  Francisco. 
781,240.— Rendering  Oils  Limpid— E.  A.  Starke,  Alameda,  Cal. 
781.242.— Manufacture  of  Gas— J.  C.  H.  Stut,  Oakland,  Cal. 
781,380.— Manufacture  of  Gas— J.  C.  H.  Stut,  Oakland,  Cal. 
761, £43. — Foldable  Truck— S.  Thompson.  Eureka,  Cal. 
781,477.— Hatch  Coveh— T.  Walker,  Portland,  Or. 
781.578.-Car  Brake— H.  H.  Warner,  Tacoma.  Wash. 
78I,253.-Knitting  Machine— G.  D.  Whitcomb,  Glendora,  Cal. 
781,255.— Fire  Brick— F.  A.  Widdows,  Stockton,  Cal. 

7ol, 262.— Vehicle  Wheel— Z.  Xevers,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  7,  1905. 

782.097.  — Dress  Shield— N.  F.  Anderson.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
781,864.— Evaporator— W.  C.  Anderson,  San  Jose.  Cal. 
781.993.— Circuit  Closer— W.  J.  Bell,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
782.100.— Railway  Signal— W.  C.  Bethel,  Seattle,  Wash. 
782,1 17. — Exhaust — C.  J.  i-dwards,  Stockton.  Cal. 

782.195.— Trolley  Pole— C.  V.  Greenamyer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

781,943.— Paper  Box— W.  J.  Griffin,  San  Francisco. 

782,128.— Wheel— C.  B.  Haney,  Olex,  Or. 

781.827.— Heater— L.  Houze,  Stockton,  Cal. 

782  139.— Swinging  Door— R.  H.  Jones,  Portland,  Or. 

781.835.  — Switch— J.  P.  Lowe,  Seattle,  Wash. 

781.836.  - Gas  Apparatus— L.  P.  Lowe,  San  Francisco. 

781.837.  — Gas  Apparatus— L.  P.  Lowe.  San  Francisco. 
7M.838.—  Cleaning  Gases— L.  P.  Lowe,  San  Francisco. 
782,151  — Bottle  Stopper— E.  J.  Lowry,  Republic,  Wash. 
782.201.— Nipple  Chuck— McGahan  A  Ascher.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
781,840.— Pin  Holder— A.  C.  Mlnghetti,  Los  Banos,  Cal. 
782,018.— Thee  Protector— J.  A.  Peron,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
781.906.— Music  Leaf  Turner— G.  Ponarouse.  San  Francisco. 
781,787.— Apparatus  for  Recovering  Minerals— F.  S.  Prouty, 

San  Francisco. 
781,912 —Stamp  Mill— R.  Schorr,  San  Francisco. 
782.069.— Bracket— V.  Sjostrom,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
782,181.— Wireless  Telegraphy— G.  O  Squier,  San  Francisco. 
782,085.— Rotahy  Engine— C.  R.  Twitchell,  Davton  Heights,  Cal. 
I  781,700.— Drag  Saw— G.  O.  Walker,  Walker,  Or. 
|  781,855  —Feeding  Blanks  to  Can  Machines— S.  E.  Walker,  San 
Francisco. 

87,320.—  Design— J.  Daehler,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Poslthe  Care 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  TakeB 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Agricultural  Review. 


Alameda. 

Ideal  Lambing  Season.— Livermore 
Herald:  Sheep  men  are  jubilant  over  the 
results  of  the  lambing;  season  which  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close  with  a  higher  per- 
centage of  lambs  than  was  ever  before 
known  since  the  industry  was  started. 
John  Mulqueeney,  who  is  the  pioneer  in 
this  line  in  this  section,  states  that  he  had 
never  seen  as  good  a  season  in  the  thirty- 
five  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  sheep 
raising  in  this  section.  Not  only  has  the 
weather  been  mild,  but  the  feed  is  well 
advanced  and  possesses  unusual  strength 
for  the  season,  so  that  the  ewes  are  strong 
and  the  lambs  are  consequently  well  nour- 
ished. Patrick  Connolly  came  down  from 
his  Corral  Hollow  sheep  range  Sunday 
and  stated  that  of  the  number  of 
lambs  marked  he  averaged  better  than 
120%,  which  means  that  there  are  120 
lambs  for  every  100  ewes.  This  is 
regarded  as  a  phenomenal  record,  the 
only  season  which  approached  it  in  results 
being  in  1886.  He  reports  that  his  neigh- 
bors are  doing  equally  well. 


Oranges  Yield  Well.  — Gridley  Her- 
ald: H.  S.  Brink  of  Biggs  has  \\  acre  of 
Navel  oranges  which  yielded  500  boxes  of 
fine  fruit  the  past  season. 

Glenn. 

Cow  Does  Double  Duty.  —  Orland 
News:  On  Thursday  a  peculiar  outfit 
passed  through  Orland  northward.  It 
consisted  of  a  covered  wagon  drawn  by 
two  thin  horses,  driven  by  a  man  ac- 
compained  by  his  wife.  Following  this 
was  a  buggy  with  a  milch  cow  hitched  be- 
tween the  shafts.  The  cow  was  driven 
by  a  good-sized  boy,  and  traveled  along 
under  the  guidance  of  lines  and  a  whip. 
Bringing  up  the  rear  was  a  couple  of  boys 
driving  about  a  dozen  head  of  very  thin 
cattle.  The  party  was  from  Texas  and 
came  to  California  to  take  up  the  Govern- 
ment land.  They  started  several  months 
ago  with  several  more  horses,  but  these 
had  been  lost  on  the  road  and  they  were 
forced  to  put  the  cow  to  work. 

Humboldt. 

A  Big  Tree. — Eureka  Times:  A  red- 
wood tree  blew  down  a  short  time  ago  on 
the  lands  of  the  Dolbeer  &  Carson  Lum- 
ber Co.,  about  400  feet  from  the  shingle 
mill  of  H.  A.  Poland.  It  was  left  by  Car- 
son's loggers  because  they  could  not  fell 
it  and  save  it.  It  broke  at  130  feet,  where 
it  measures  19  feet  in  diameter.  As  it  will 
pay  better  to  manufacture  it  into  lumber 
than  into  shingles,  that  course  will  be 
pursued,  and  all  but  the  broken  part  will 
be  made  into  lumber.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  cut  70,000  feet  of  clear  lumber, 
60,000  feet  of  merchantable,  150  cords  of 
shingle  bolts  and  100  cords  of  wood.  A 
splinter  was  shivered  from  the  tree  when 
it  fell  and  it  will  make  about  ten  cords  of 
shingle  bolts.  It  will  not  be  attacked 
until  the  weather  settles  in  the  spring, 
and  any  one  may  see  it  until  that  time. 
A  photograph  will  be  taken  of  the  fallen 
giant.  It  will  cost  about  $400  to  move  it 
to  the  railroad,  which  is  about  400  feet 
from  where  it  now  lies. 

Kings. 

New  Industry.  —  Hanford  Sentinel: 
Alfred  Dinon,  from  Los  Angeles  county, 
will  establish  a  new  industry  here.  He 
has  had  long  experience  as  a  hog  feeder, 
and  has  bought  five  acres  of  land  near 
Hanford,  and  there  will  open  a  place  where 
hogs  can  be  fattened  and  prepared 
for  the  market  where  the  feed  grows. 
Mr.  Dinon  is  an  acquaintance  of  P.  L. 
Bonebrake,  the  local  representative  of 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  and  Mr.  Bone- 
brake  says  it  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  breeders  of  hogs  for  the  market 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  feeding  plant 
which  Mr.  Dinon  is  going  to  establish. 

Los  Angeles. 

A  Prominent  Orchardist  Fined.— 
Covina  Argus:  Derius  Overholtzer,  a 
prominent  rancher,  was  arrested  Thurs- 


day upon  a  complaint  sworn  to  by  Road 
Overseer  Brunjes  for  allowing  his  irriga- 
tion water  to  run  upon  the  highways, 
which  is  contrary  to  a  county  ordinance. 
Mr.  Overholtzer  admitted  the  offense  and 
was  given  the  minimum  fine  of  $10  by 
Justice  Glover  of  Azusa,  before  whom  the 
case  was  heard  in  the  absence  of  Justice 
Parker.  The  excuse  offered  by  the  de- 
fendant was  that  it  was  impossible  at  this 
season  of  the  year  to  irrigate  his  orchard 
and  prevent  the  water  from  running  off 
his  ranch  onto  the  road.  The  road  over- 
seer states  that  he  has  repeatedly  warned 
Mr.  Overholtzer  and  considerable  damage 
had  resulted  through  defendant's  negli- 
gence in  the  matter.  This  is  the  first  case 
which  has  been  prosecuted  under  the  ordi- 
nance in  this  district. 

Modoc 

Sheep  Men  vs.  Cattle  Men.— Altu- 
ras  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  A  bit- 
terly contested  case,  involving  points  of 
controversy  between  the  cattle  and  sheep 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  Lookout,  has  just 
been  decided  by  Judge  J.  E.  Raker,  of 
the  Superior  Court,  at  Alturas.  As  is 
usually  the  case  where  cattle  and  sheep 
men  graze  their  stock  over  the  same 
range,  some  bad  feeling  existed.  This 
feeling  led  to  the  arrest  of  several  sheep 
men  by  the  name  of  Brown  for  trespass- 
ing on  certain  grounds  claimed  by  the 
cattle  men.  The  first  trial  was  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  resulted  in  a 
hung  jury.  A  new  trial  was  then  secured 
in  the  same  court  and  resulted  in  an 
acquittal.  Again  the  same  men  were 
brought  to  trial  in  the  same  court  and 
this  time  a  conviction  was  secured.  From 
this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Superior  Court  on  the  law  points  in- 
volved in  the  case  and  a  decision  has  been 
handed  down  in  favor  of  the  defendants, 
the  sheep  men.  This  practically  ends 
one  of  the  hardest-fought  cases  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  The  lands  on 
which  the  trespass  occurred  were  open, 
or  unfenced,  lands  which  the  defendants 
did  not  know  were  claimed  or  owned. 

Placer. 

Almonds  Slightly  Injured.— New- 
castle special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Febru- 
ary 13:  Reports  of  temperature  consid- 
erably below  the  freezing  point  are  heard 
of,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
almond  trees  nothing  has  been  injured. 
In  fact  the  cold  is  welcomed  as  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  opening 
of  the  blossoms  which  were  coming  for- 
ward faster  than  was  considered  desir- 
able. 

San  Joaqain. 

A  Big  Egg.— Stockton  Mail:  W.  E. 
Javete,  of  the  firm  of  Stewart  &  Javete, 
has  an  egg  which  breaks  the  record  for 
size.  It  is  7  inches  around  in  one  way 
and  8  the  other,  and  was  laid  by  a  black 
Minorca  hen.  Mr.  Javete  has  a  number 
of  these  fowls  and  all  of  the  eggs  obtained 
are  remarkably  large.  The  one  spoken 
of  weighs  as  much  as  two  ordinary  eggs. 

£anta  Cruz. 

New  Fruit  Cannery. — Watsonville 
Register:  The  Los  Gatos  Canneries  of 
Los  Gatos,  of  which  George  H.  Hooke  is 
proprietor,  have  quietly  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Prettyman  &  Wolf  Com- 
pany to  establish  a  branch  of  the  business 
in  Watsonville,  and  the  size  of  the  plant 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  quantity 
of  canning  fruit  which  can  be  obtained  in 
the  vicinity  of  Watsonville. 

Shasta. 

Teamster  Injured  by  Falling 
Tree.— Sacramento  Bee:  As  Frank  Dal- 
ton  was  driving  a  six-horse  team  yester- 
day along  the  road  to  Redding,  a  large 
dead  tree  by  the  roadside  fell,  quartering 
across  the  highway,  striking  one  of  the 
wheel  horses  and  felling  it  to  the  ground. 
The  others  took  fright  and  Dalton  fell 
from  his  seat  in  front  of  the  prostrate 
wheeler.  The  runaway  team  dragged  the 
tree  forward  so  that  it  held  both  animal 
and  driver  pinioned  to  the  ground.  The 
others,  struggling  to  run,  broke  a  single- 
tree and  prevented  further  damage. 
George  Larison,  who  was  following  along 
the  road  with  a  four-horse  team,  rescued 
Dalton  from  his  perilous  predicament.  He 
hitched  his  four  horses  to  the  fallen  tree 
and  dragged  it  from  Dalton  and  his 
wheeler.  Dalton  was  bruised  and 
scratched,  but  no  bones  were  broken. 

Angora  Goats. — Free  Pi  ess:  Misses 
Birdie  and  Nina  Champenois,  who  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ludwig  gulch,  about  5 


A  Favorite  Cough  Remedy.  For 
Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
no  more  useful  article  can  be  found. 


A  void 
Imitations. 


miles  from  Cottonwood,  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  successful  goat 
raisers  in  the  north,  and,  while  they  have 
sold  most  of  their  Angoras,  they  still 
have  an  interest  in  a  large  band  of  goats. 
And  at  the  shearing  of  these  goats,  just 
completed,  the  Misses  Champenois  were 
the  sole  overseers  of  the  job.  Twelve 
hundred  head  of  Angora  goats  were 
sheared.  The  goats  averaged  four  pounds 
of  mohair  apiece,  which  can  be  sold  at 
Anderson  at  32c.  a  pound.  At  that  rate 
each  goat  produced  $1.28  worth  of  mo- 
hair at  this  shearing,  the  whole  band, 
$1536.  The  Misses  Champenois  think  they 
can  do  better,  and  at  their  suggestion  the 
wool  will  be  shipped.  Fifteen  years  ago 
Mrs.  Champenois  and  her  daughters 
started  to  raise  goats.  They  began  with 
thirty  head  of  common  stock  and  bred 
up  until  they  possessed  over  2000  head  of 
the  best  Angoras.  They  made  a  fortune 
with  their  goats.  The  girls  were  the 
shepherds. 

Sonoma. 

Another  Parasite  Has  Come  to 
Light. — Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Bremner  liberated 
a  colony  of  new  parasites  in  some  vege- 
table gardens  near  Healdsburg  on  Wednes- 
day. They  were  the  first  colony  to  be 
imported  into  this  country  and  Mr.  Brem- 
ner secured  them  from  State  Expert 
George  Compere,  who  brought  the  bene- 
ficial insects  from  Europe.  The  parasite 
will  destroy  the  pest  known  as  the  cab- 
bage butterfly,  whose  special  food  in  this 
country  is  cabbage  and  alfalfa.  Its  new 
enemy  is  a  fly  in  its  chalcid  state  and  it  is 
an  internal  parasite.  The  pest  has  done 
considerable  damage  in  the  vegetable 
gardens  of  California  and  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  experiment  tried  here 
will  doubtless  be  passed  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Sutter. 

Packing  Figs.— Marysville  Democrat: 
The  Rosenberg  packing  house  in  Yuba 
City  has  more  than  a  score  of  women  em- 
ployed packing  figs  in  fancy  boxes  for 
Eastern  trade.  Large  orders  recently  re- 
ceived are  being  filled  and  the  bins  are 
being  cleared  for  the  coming  season. 

Tehama. 

Eggs  From  the  World's  Best 
Hens.  —  Colusa  Sun:  James  Scoggins  a 
few  days  ago  received  from  the  yards  of 
W.  K.  Hays  of  Heuleyville  fifty  White 
Wyandotte  eggs.  These  eggs  are  from 
the  hens  that  twice  took  the  premium  at 
the  International  laying  contest  for  the 
world's  championship  at  Australia. 

Tulare. 

Mammoth  Cauliflower.  —  Times  : 
Some  large  bunches  of  cauliflower  have 
been  brought  to  the  exhibit  headquarters 
by  Albert  Henry,  manager  of  the  sewer 
farm,  and  grown  at  that  place.  Two 
bunches  measure — without  the  leaves— 34 
inches  in  circumference,  and  two  bunches 
one  on  top  of  the  other  fill  a  19-inch  jar, 
36  inches  in  circumference.  Some  China 
radishes  that  measure  10  inches  in  length 
and  about  12  inches  in  circumference  are 
also  on  exhibition. 

Big  Tree  Wood  for  Pencils.  — 
Times:  Henry  Alles,  from  Atwell's  mill 
on  the  Mineral  King  road,  states  that  he 


HONEST  FENCE 

— Honest  in  material  and  in 
construction — is  the  guaranteed 

ELLWOOD 

FENCE 


It  takes  six  of  the  largest  fence  factories 
in  the  world  to  make  enough  ELLWOOD 
FENCE  to  supply  the  demand,  so  much  is 
its  honesty  appreciated. 

We  want  you  to  know  the  honest  truth 
about  this  honest  fence.  We  will  cladly  send 
the  new  1905  Fence  Book,  free,  if  you  write. 

One  dealer  in  your  town  has  on  hand  a 
stock  of,  ELLWOOD  FENCE  to  show  you 
and  supply  you  immediately.     Look  him 
up-look  the  ELLWOOD  over. 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  155 

Chicago,  New  York,  Denver,  San  Francisco 


is  about  ready  to  ship  a  carload  of  penc  il 
wood  from  Exeter.  The  destination  of 
the  wood  is  France,  where  it  will  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils  of  a 
cheap  variety.  It  is  big  tree  wood  and  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  cedar,  which  is 
becoming  scarce.  The  wood  is  shipped  in 
boxes  about  5  feet  long,  3  feet  wide  and 
18  inches  deep.  Shipments  of  pencil  wood 
have  been  made  from  Sanger  for  several 
years,  but  the  shipment  being  made  by 
Mr.  Alles  to-day  is  the  first  carload  to  go 
forward  from  this  county. 

Yuba. 

Ripe  Cherry  Plums.  —  Marysville 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Feb.  15:  Mrs. 
Ella  Hall  of  the  Brown's  Valley  district 
brought  to  town  ripe  cherry  plums  grown 
on  a  tree  at  her  place.  The  blossoms  ap- 
peared in  October  last  and  the  several 
branches  now  show  the  fruit  in  green, 
yellow  and  red,  as  the  process  toward 
ripening  takes  place. 


A 


when1  a  horse 
can  travel. 


ow  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Sfeel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
geiecl  spuktB.   .\ny  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.   Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  priceB,  write  to 
Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  94  H  Quiney,  |||, 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by- 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE. 
New  50  H.  P.  Fairbanks-Morse 
Oil  Engine. 

 ADDRESS  

CALIFORNIA  ENGINEERING  &  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco. 

GOF»HER  DEATH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dous  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box.  TBin- 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.   Price  $l.i=>.  mark 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druntfist  to  get  ^  . 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it  rrfma 
when  you  need  it.   If  he  don't,  then  S.  £S 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it  §J  2 
prepaid.    Katicide  Tablets  for  Rats  "V^P^i 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  0UT_ 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  ("of  s 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 
Wc  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
oil  .ill  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 


421  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


ITS 


STOPPED  FREE 

Permanently  Cured  by 

DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
NERVE  RESTORER 


P 

H  Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  rellof,  for  all 

■  nuiooi  i>i HORPBttfl ,  Epilepsy  ,  Spauuis,  St.  Vitus  * 

■  Dane 

■odd 


;d.rV 


OONSDLTATION,  personal  or  bj  m»lL  tre«ll««  and 

•  3  TKIAL,  HOTTLE  FREE 


.Epll 

Danoe,  Debility,  Exhaustion. 


'08  BB  KLINE  IH93">-ch  st 


Founded  1 

Philadelphia. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  pas  power.  CostsLess  toBrjy  and  Less  to  Rnn.  Quirkly,  easily  started.  No  vibration.  Canbemnunted  o 
Monary  or  traction.    Mention  this  paper.  SEND  POK  CATALOGUE.  THE  TEM  I'LE  PlfMI*  CO-,  Mi'ra.,  M.uch.rA  Ti<lli  St»..  Chicago 


UNTIL   YOU    INVESTICATB  1 

THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable,  sta- 
TH1S1S  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

A  Common  Thought. 


Humanity,  when  measured  in  the  mass, 
A  swarm  of  Nothings,  bound  for  No- 
where, seems. 
Sprung  from  the  ground,  its  energies  re- 
pass 

Into  material  monuments.  Earth  teems 
With  glories  turned  sepulchral.    She  is 
decked 

With    mocking    ruins,  architectural 
dreams 

Of    Wealth  and    Empire  never  to  be 
wrecked ; 

From  which  the  scholar  gains  conjec- 
tural gleams— 
What  more  V— of  races  lost ;  the  vile,  the 
brave, 

The  wise,  the  beautiful,  in  one  vast 
grave. 

If  this,  that  seems,  were  true;  if  human 
life 

Stops  here;  comes  here,  in  cerements 

to  be  hid; 
If  the  first  spadeful  on  the  coffin-lid 
Sounds  the  last  note;  if  the  heart's  mighty 

strife 

Against  the  dogma  of  Eternal  Death 
Is  vain — as  'gainst  a  breeze  an  infant's 
breath ; 

Natheless,  't  were  well  to  live;  to  hold  the 
hand 

Of  Love  still  closer;  to  upbuild  the 
earth 

Into  new  forms  of  Beauty  ;ind  expand 
The  Mind  with  Art,  with  Music  and 
with  Mirth. 

— Henry  Austin. 


A  Piney  Farmer's  Soliloquy. 


Ob,  thoy  call  me  a  homely  .lake, 
And  I  own  the  title's  true, 
And  I  never  undertake 
What  your  solemn  roosters  do. 

I'm  just  an  old  scrub  oak, 
Set  in  a  sandy  plain, 

With  a  few  pale  flowers  and  .blueberry 
vines, 

And  a  lonesome  dozen  of  yellow  pines, 
And  the  old,  old  wind  and  rain. 

But  because  I'm  dusty  and  plain, 
Don't  melt  with  pity  for  me; 
The  mountain  pine's  a  majestic  bloke, 
And  your  maple  pets  are  a  pretty  folk, 
But  I'm  more  jolly  and  free. 

My  faded  coat's  an  easy  old  chap, 
And  agrees  with  whatever  I  do; 
And  my  old  slouch  hat  without  a  band 
Is  a  fellow  that  I  can  understand, 
For  his  language  is  straight  and  true. 

And  I'm  losing  no  sleep  at  night 
For  envy  of  Smythe  or  Browne, 
And  I  wouldn't  swap  my  free  estate 
With  the  hide-clipped  fine,  and  the  tall- 
cropped  great, 
For  the  best  jack  knife  in  town. 

And  my  soul  is  full  of  glory, 
For  my  heart  is  full  of  love, 
For  the  tender  flowers  and  pale  sweet 
grass 

That  my   rough   boughs  shelter  from 

storms  that  pass, 
And  the  fierce  old  sun  above. 

Oh,  the  tall  lone  pine's  a  majestic  chap, 
But  I'm  I,  and  he  is  he; — 
If  you'd  see  my  hide  in  a  tan-yard 
You'd  know  that  it  was  me! 

— O.  C.  Auringer. 


"Them  Pants. 


"Yew  talk  about  fool  things,"  said 
Cy'  Cobbler,  "'bout  the  foolishest  1 
ever  heard  on  happened  up  the  street 
in  one  of  the  pretty  bright  families; 
want  ter  hear 'bout  it?" 

We  were  sitting  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  at  Fryeburg,  waiting  for  the 
afternoon  mail,  so  I  said,  "Certainly." 
Cy'  squatted  down  on  his  heels,  and 
reached  for  a  sliver  in  the  floor,  and 
pulling  it  out,  began  to  whittle  it. 

"  Wal,  you  know  Charles  Fitch,  don't 
yer?" 

I  nodded. 

"Wal,  yer  know  he  is  tolerable  good 
sized  'round  the  waist,  an'  not  long  ago 
he  had  a  nice  pair  o'  pants  made  down 
to  Portland,  an'  brought  'em  home,  an' 
told  his  wife  that  those  pants  would  be 
jest  what  he  should  want  when  it  come 
a  little  cooler  in  the  fall.  She  agreed 
with  him,  an'  laid  'em  one  side,  in  a 
drawer  in  the  spare  room  buro.  There 
they  laid  until  it  come  fall,  an'  Charles 
half  forgot  about  'em. 

"  'Bout  that  time  they  had  company 


to  his  house,  Charles'  cousin,  Sam  Shaw 
and  his  wife  from  somewhere  down  Bid- 
defotd  way.  Sam  is  a  slenderer  man 
than  Charles  is,  by  a  good  deal.  They 
come  up  to  spend  a  week  or  a  fortnit, 
and  Sam  an'  Charles  wuz  goin'  fishin,' 
an'  the  two  wimmin  could  set  roun' 
home,  an'  do  housework  an'  chatter 
away  at  one  'nother,  as  wimmin  do. 
Well,  they  come;  an'  Mis  Shaw,  she 
put  their  duds  away  in  the  closit  an' 
buro  in  the  spare  chamber  where  they 
wuz  to  sleep,  an',  as  luck  would  have  it, 
she  never  noticed  them  pants  of 
Charles',  but  piled  a  lot  of  her  stuff  rite 
in  on  top  of  'em.  Then  she  went  off  an' 
forgot  about  'em. 

"By  an'  by,  when  she  an'  Sam  wuz 
settin'  in  their  room,  she  happened  to 
dig  out  them  pants,  an'  says  she  to 
Sam,  says  she,  'Sam.  I  never  knew  you 
had  these  pants,'  an'  Sam  never  lookin' 
up  said,  '  Oh,  yes,  I  got  them  jest  be- 
fore I  come  away,'  an'  went  rite  on 
with  his  readin'. 

"Wal,  Mis  Shaw  took  them  pants,  an' 
begun  to  pester  Sam  to  try  'em  on,  an' 
finally  she  got  him  to  pull  off  the  ones 
he  had  on,  an'  get  into  them  new  ones. 
Wal',  sir,  you  should  have  seen  the  look- 
that  came  over  him,  leastwise  they  said 
you  ought  to;  them  pants  no  more  litted 
Sam  than  so  many  meal  bags  wou'd. 
They  wuz  too  big  for  him  everyway; 
they  bagged  at  the  knees,  an'  they 
sagged  at  the  seat,  an'  they  more 
than  come  half  way  'round  him.  Oh, 
he  wuz  a  site. 

"  'Fer  goodness  gracious,  what  hap- 
pened to  ye',  says  Mis  Shaw,  '  I  never 
knew  you'd  fell  away  like  that;  ain't 
you  feelin'  well,  Sam?'  Sam  said  he 
thought  he  wuz  al'  rite,  but  he  hadn't 
been  feelin'  quite  up  to  the  scratch  for 
a  few  days. 

"Wal,  you  can  never  wear  them 
pants  lookin'  like  that,'  said  Mis  Shaw. 
'  I'll  fix  'em  for  you  rite  away.'  So  that 
afternoon,  when  Sam  and  Charles  had 
gone  huntin',  Mis  Shaw  took  them 
pants  an'  set  down  to  rip  'em  up  an'  fix 
'em  on.  Miss  Fitch  never  knew  the 
difl'rence,  for  she'd  forgotten  all  about 
them  pants,  of  Charles',  an'  so  she  set 
down,  too,  and  helped  rip  'em  up  an' 
sew  'em  over  again.  They  did  a  toler- 
able good  job  between  'em  that  after- 
noon, an'  when  the  boys  got  home  at 
nite,  when  they  went  to  bed,  she  had 
Sam  try  'em  on  again.  This  time  they 
fitted  first  rate. 

"But  that  wa'n't  the  end,  not  by  a 
darned  site.  Mis  Shaw  wuz  possessed 
to  have  Sam  go  to  dosin'.  She  said  that 
it  wuz  plain  he  wa'n't  well,  an'  I'll  be 
darned  if  she  didn't  make  1hat  man  go 
to  takin'  Cod  Liver  Oil,  an'  such  drugs, 
till  he  wuz  almost  real  sick.  He  wore 
them  pants  only  onct,  tho',  while  they 
wuz  there. 

"When  the  Shaws  come  to  go  home, 
Sam  discovered  that  them  pants  wuz 
not  his,  an'  told  his  wife  so;  an'  instead 
of  tellin'  the  Fitches  about  it,  they  left 
'em  jest  where  they  found  'em  in  that 
buro  draw'r. 

"It  wa'n't  long  after  that  that  Charles 
remembered  them  pants,  an'  fetched 
'em  out  an'  tried  to  put  'em  on  one  nite 
'fore  he  went  to  bed,  an'  there  wuz  an- 
nother  scene.  He  couldn't  no  more 
make  his  great  fat  legs  go  down  thro' 
them  little  pant  legs  without  squeezin' 
than  I  could  crawl  thro'  that  winder, 
an'  as  fer  getting  the  pants  to  button 
round  his  waist,  he  couldn't  do  that  nei 
ther.  He  begun  to  get  scairt,  an'  his 
wife  too;  he  thought  he  wuz  gettin'  fat, 
or  that  he  had  a  touch  of  dropsy,  or 
some  kind  of  a  disease  had  got  hold  of 
him.  I  tell  you,  he  was  scairt  for  some 
time,  all  because  of  them  pants.  Then 
the  wife  took  'em  an'  looked  at  'em,  an' 
see  that  they  had  been  took  in  a  good 
deal  in  the  legs,  an'  that  the  waist  band 
had  been  built  over  some;  an'  then  she 
remembered  that  she  had  helped  Mis 
Shaw  make  'em  over  for  Sam. 

"I  tell  you,  Charles  was  mad  for 
a  while,  but  he  couldn't  help  laflin'  at 
the  blunder,  an'  he  come  right  down 
town  the  next  day  an'  told  about  it. 
i  He  said  he  wuz  goin'  to  rite  to  Sam  an' 
make  him  send  him  a  fresh  pair,  an'  I 
guess  he  did,  for  when  Sam  come  up 
I  here  in  the  winter  some  of  his  cronies 
I  round  here  used  to  say  '  Pants'  to  him, 
an'  he  would  always  set  up  the  cigars 
to  keep  'em  still." — John  S.  Barrows  in 
American  Cultivator. 


Things  Worth  Knowing. 


That  a  piece  of  charcral  thrown  into 
the  pot  in  which  onions,  cabbage,  etc., 
are  boiled  will  absorb  the  unpleasant 
odor. 

That  salt  is  not  to  be  added  to  oat- 
meal until  it  has  boiled  about  fifteen 
minutes. 

That  a  lump  of  butter  dropped  into 
boiling  molasses  or  maple  candy  will 
prevent  it  from  running  over. 

That  a  piece  of  lace  or  thin  muslin, 
starched  and  put  over  the  holes  or  worn 
places  in  lace  curtains,  will  show  very 
little  and  improve  the  looks  of  the 
curtains. 

That  a  handful  of  salt,  thrown  into 
the  tepid  water  with  which  straw  mat- 
ting is  wiped  up,  will  make  it  look  extra 
fresh  and  ( lean. 

That  the  yolk  of  an  egg  gives  richness 
to  the  milk  you  pour  over  asparagus; 
beat  it  w  ell,  add  butter,  salt  and  pep- 
per as  usual. 

That  an  ounce  of  alum  stirred  into 
hot  milk  makes  a  fine  bath  for  parts 
affected  with  rheumatism.  The  curds 
which  form  when  the  mixture  gets 
cold  make  an  excellent  poultice  to  put 
upon  the  parts  over  night. 

That  salt  and  soda,  a  pinch  of  each, 
put  into  tepid  water  makes  as  fine  a 
dentifrice  as  one  could  wish. 

That  white  wool  articles  are  thor- 
oughly cleansed  by  rubbing  with  dry 
flour."  Shake  well  afterwards. 

That  a  silver  spoon,  knife  or  fork  put 
into  a  glass  jar  or  dish  will  temper  it  so 
that  it  can  be  filled  with  anything  hot, 
even  to  the  boiling  point. 

That  a  raw  egg,  swallowed,  will  us- 
ually detach  any  foreign  substance;  like 
fishbone,  if  lodged  in  the  throat. 

The  ink  spots  on  linen  can  be  removed 
by  dipping  the  article  in  pure  melted 
tallow.  Wash  out  the  tallow  and  the 
ink  will  come  with  it. 

That  a  teas]  oonful  of  ammonia  in  the 
water  in  which  silver  is  washed  will  keep 
it  brilliantly  bright. 

That  fresh  lard  will  remove  tar  from 
either  hand  or  clothing.  Wash  with 
soap  and  water  afterwards. 

That  it  takes  less  sugar  for  fruits 
and  preserves  if  put  in  after  they  are 
well  cooked. 

That  wet  cooking  soda,  spread  upon 
a  thin  cloth  and  bound  over  a  corn,  will 
remove  it. 

That  a  paste  made  of  equal  parts  of 
brimstone,  saltpetre  and  lard,  if  bound 
about  a  felon,  will  cure  it.  Renew  as 
soon  as  it  geis  dry. 

That  a  few  drops  of  lime  water,  added 
to  milk,  will  prevent  it  from  souring  on 
the  stomach. 

That  a  cloth  covered  broom  will  wipe 
the  dust  from  papered  walls  and  ceilings. 

That  a  cloth  rung  out  of  tepid  water 
will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  wood- 
work, if  wiped  with  it. 

That  indian  meal  and  vinegar,  used 
on  hands  when  roughened  by  labor  or 
cold,  will  heal  and  soften  them. 

That  a  little  powdered  borax  will 
make  washing  look  extra  glossy  when 
ironed,  if  thrown  into  the  starch. 

That  a  scraping  of  raw  potato,  laid 
upon  a  soft  cloth  and  bound  over  sore 
eyes,  will  cure  them. 

That  coarse  brown  wrapping  paper 
soaked  in  vinegar  and  placed  on  the 
forehead  and  eyes  is  good  for  sick  head- 
ache. 

That  powdered  borax  strewn  over 
places  frequented  by  ants,  cockroaches 
and  other  vermin  will  drive  these  pests 
away. 

That  one  teaspoonful  of  pure,  sweet 
oil,  taken  three  times  a  day,  after 
meals,  will  cure  the  worst  case  of 
dyspepsia. 

That  hot  lemonade  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  a  bad  cold. 

That  crushed  cubeb  berries,  smoked 
in  a  clay  pipe,  will  cure  catarrh. 

That  a  preparation  of  fat  oil  varnish 
and  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine,  if 
applied  to  iron,  steel  and  other  metal 
articles  will  prevent  them  from  rusting. 

That  the  dullest  scissors  can  be  sharp- 
ened if  you  try  to  cut,  as  it  were,  a 
coarse  sewing  needle  with  them. 

That  a  layer  of  sugar  over  preserves, 
jellies,  etc.,  will  prevent  them  from 
gathering  mould. 

That  a  pinch  of  salt  will  improve  the 
flavor  of  apple  sauce. 

That  a  preparation  of  one  ounce  of 


flower  of  sulphur  and  one  quart  of  soft 
water,  if  applied  thoroughly  to  the 
scalp,  night  and  morning,  will  remove 
every  trace  of  dandruff  and  render  the 
hair  rich  and  glossy. 

That  slices  of  bread  toasted  in  the 
oven  until  a  golden  brown  are  far  more 
wholesome  than  those  toasted  in  a 
toaster  before  an  open  fire. 

That  a  teaspoonful  of  burnt  sugar  will 
give  an  amber  color  to  soups  made  from 
white  meats. 

That  a  diet  of  tomatoes  will  ward  off 
a  bilious  attack. 

That  it  is  true  economy  to  begin  the 
dinner  with  soup  of  some  kind. 

That  fish  may  be  scaled  much  easier 
by  first  dipping  them  into  boiling  water 
for  a  minute. 

That  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  added  to 
pancake  batter  will  make  the  cakes  a 
golden  brown. 

That  fresh  meat,  beginning  to  sour, 
will  become  sweet  again  if  placed  out  of 
doors  over  night. 

That  a  glass  of  buttermilk  taken  the 
last  thing  at  night  will  cure  stomach 
troubles. 

That  kerosene  will  soften  boots  and 
shoes  that  have  been  hardened  by  water. 

That  a  spoonful  of  raw  cornmeal, 
moistened  with  water,  taken  on  an 
empty  stomach,  will  cure  constipation, 
if  persisted  in  for  some  time. 

That  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  put 
into  the  boiler  with  white  clothes  will 
aid    the  whitening. 

That  clear  boiling  water  poured 
through  tea  stains  will  remove  them. 

That  salt  will  curd  new  milk;  hence 
in  preparing  dishes  containing  milk, 
the  salt  should  not  be  added  until  they 
are  cooked. 

That  wetting  the  hair  occasionally  in 
a  solution  of  salt  and  water  will  keep  it 
fmm  falling  out. — Exchange. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Puffed  Potatoes — When  nearly 
baked,  cut  a  small  piece  from  the  end 
of  the  potatoes,  scoop  out  the  inside, 
mash  and  season  with  butter,  pepper 
and  salt.  Refill  the  skins  with  this,  al- 
lowing the  filling  to  complete  the  form 
of  the  potato.  Set  in  a  hot  oven  just 
long  enough  for  the  souffle  part  to  be- 
come well  browned,  then  serve. 

Oyster  Shortcake. — Make  a  rich, 
light  baking-powder  biscuit  dough  and 
bake  in  layer  cake  tins.  Split  and  but- 
ter each  as  it  is  taken  from  the  oven. 
Scald  the  strained  liquor  drained  from 
a  quart  of  oysters.  Rub  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  butter  smooth  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  stir  into  1J  cups 
of  scalded  milk.  Cook  and  stir  until  it 
thickens;  add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
to  the  oyster  liquor,  season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  let  get  hot. 
Add  the  oysters  and  cook  "until 'I the 
edges  curl.  Then  lay  the  oysters  on 
the  layers  of  buttered  shortcake,  add 
the  liquor  to  the  sauce,  blend  thor- 
oughly and  pour  over  the  oysters;  then 
add  another  layer  of  the  shortcake, 
then  one  of  the  oysters,  and  pour  sauce 
over  the  whole.  Sprinkle  with  a  little 
minced  parsley  and  serve  very  hot. 
This  is  delicious. 

Jellied  Apples.  —  A  rich  and  at- 
tractive compote  of  apples  is  made  of 
firm  tart  apples  baked  in  the  oven  and 
served  with  brandy.  To  make  it,  peel, 
core  and  quarter  the  apples  and  put 
them  in  a  porcelain  -  lined  dish,  with 
just  enough  water  to  prevent  their 
burning.  About  a  cupful  will  be  re- 
quired for  a  quart  of  apples.  Add 
about  a  cup  of  sugar  and  the  yellow 
rind  of  half  a  lernon  cut  into  bits,  being 
careful  to  cut  away  all  white  inner 
skin.  Cover  the  apples  with  a  china 
plate  and  let  them  cook  for  about  an 
hour.  When  the  apples  are  nearly 
transparent,  thoroughly  done,  but  not 
broken,  take  them  out  carefully  and 
put  them  into  the  dish  in  which  they 
are  to  be  served.  Cook  a  little  of  the 
juice,  and  if  it  is  not  yet  a  jelly  boil  it 
down  to  one.  For  this  amount  of  apple 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy  to  the 
jelly  and  pour  the  jelly  over  the  cooked 
apples.  Let  the  compote  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  order  that  the 
jelly  around  the  apples  may  become 
thoroughly  6et.  It  is  perfect  served 
with  cream. 
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Facts  About  Fish  Diet. 


The  strike  of  the  employes  of  the 
great  meat  packers  will  undoubtedly 
increase  the  demand  for  fish.  The  price 
of  fish  may  go  up  as  that  of  meat  did  as 
soon  as  the  strike  went  into  effect,  but 
there  is  one  consoling  fact  about  this 
condition — the  fish  can  be  obtained  when 
the  meat  cannot. 

Fish,  with  few  exceptions,  is  far  below 
meat  in  nutritive  value  in  proportion 
to  bulk,  but  the  same  elements  are 
contained  in  both.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  eat  enough  fish  to  secure  the  same 
amount  of  essentials.  The  nutrients  of 
the  human  body  are  protein,  fat  and 
carbohydrates.  Besides  these  all  foods 
practically  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  water  and  a  small  percentage  of 
mineral  matter. 

The  fish  containing  the  most  nutri- 
ment are  Spanish  mackerel,  salt  water 
eels,  salmon,  shad,  shad  roe,  salted 
mackerel,  salted  and  dried  cod,  "bone- 
less codfish,"  caviare,  salted,  smoked 
and  dried  herring,  salted,  smoked  and 
dried  halibut,  and  of  the  canned  fish, 
sardines,  salmon,  fresh  and  salt  mack- 
erel, tunny,  haddock,  lobster,  crab  and 
shrimp.  Nearly  all  of  these  mentioned 
are  equivalent  in  nutritive  value  to  an 
equal  amount  of  veal.  Salmon,  No.  1 
salted  mackerel,  caviare,  salted, 
smoked  and  dried  halibut,  canned  sar- 
dines, canned  salmon  and  canned  salt 
mackerel  are  equivalent  to  the  average 
of  beef,  veal  and  mutton.  Caviare,  in- 
deed, contains  twice  the  nutriment  of 
almost  all  meats  and  is  almost  equal  to 
side  pork,  which  contains  the  highest 
amount  of  nutritive  elements  of  any 
meat.  The  large  proportion  of  the 
nutriment  in  pork,  however,  it  may  be 
incidentally  remarked,  is  fat,  it  being 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  as  regards  pro- 
tein, the  most  valuable  nutriment. 

According  to  Government  publica- 
tions based  on  investigations  by  Prof. 
W.  O.  Atwater,  the  percentage  of  act- 
ual nutriment  in  preserved  fish  is  much 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  fresh 
fish,  while  canned  fish,  which  in  effect  is 
cooked  fish,  compares  favorably  with 
fresh  fish. 

Shellfish  resembles  meat  and  food  fish 
in  general  composition.  A  quart  of 
oysters,  roughly  estimated,  contains 
about  the  same  quantity  of  actual  nutri- 
ment substances  as  a  quart  of  milk,  or 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  beef,  or  two 
pounds  of  fresh  codfish,  or  a  pound  of 
bread.  Oysters  come  nearer  to  milk 
than  almost  any  other  common  food 
material,  as  regards  both  the  amounts 
and  the  relative  proportions  of  nutri- 
ents. Many  oysters  are  "fattened" 
after  being  taken  from  the  beds  and 
before  being  sold  by  floating  them  about 
forty-eight  hours  in  fresh  or  brackish 
water.  By  this  process  the  oyster 
acquires  plumpness,  and  its  bulk  and 
weight  are  profitably  increased.  Oys- 
ter-men commonly  believe  that  the 
oyster,  by  this  process,  actually  does 
become  fatter  and  gains  in  flavor. 

Careful  experiments  indicate  i.hat 
what  the  fresh  water  actually  does  is  to 
dissolve  the  salt  from  the  tissues  of  the 
oyster  and  distend  them  with  water. 
This  increases  the  weight  and  reduces 
the  nutritive  material  from  one-eighth 
to  one-fifth.  Many  consumers  think 
the  improvement  in  flavor  compensates 
for  the  decrease  in  nutritive  value. 
The  "fattening"  also  decreases  the  vi- 
tality of  the  oyster.  Green  oysters  are 
not  injurious,  as  some  suppose.  This 
color  is  due  to  the  green  plant  life  on 
which  oysters  sometimes  feed. 

Experiments  indicate  that  in  case  of 
man,  fish  and  beef  are  about  equally 
digestible,  and  that  salt  fish  is  less 
thoroughly  digested  than  fresh  fish. 
Most  physiologists  regard  fish  as  a 
particularly  desirable  food  for  persons 
of  sedentary  habits.  The  widespread 
notion  that  fish  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  phosphorus  and  is,  therefore, 
especially  valuable  as  a  food  for  the 
brain,  is  not  accepted  by  many  physi- 
ologists. There  is  no  experimental 
evidence  to  warrant  this  assumption. 

There  are  several  species  of  fish  which 
are  actually  poisonous,  but  few  of  them 
are  found  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
chances  of  their  being  offered  for  sale 
are  small.  Fish  may  contain  parasites, 
some  of  which  are  injurious  to  man. 
Thorough  cooking,  however,  destroys 


them.  To  insure  freedom  from  pto- 
maine poisoning,  care  should  be  taken 
to  eat  fish  only  when  it  is  in  perfectly 
good  condition.  Fish  which  has  been 
frozen,  and  after  thawing,  kept  for  a 
time  before  it  is  cooked,  is  especially 
likely  to  contain  ptomaines.  Canned 
fish  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
long  in  the  can  after  opening,  but  should 
be  used  at  once. 


Just  before  the  last  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  Percival  Lowell,  the  astrono- 
mer, told  an  old  negro  acquaintance 
that  if  he  would  watch  the  chickens  at 
his  place  the  next  day  he  would  see 
them  go  to  roost  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  negro  was  plainly 
skeptical — in  fact,  looked  upon  the 
prophecy  as  a  good  joke.  But  when 
the  event  came  to  pass,  as  the  astrono- 
mer had  said  it  would,  the  darkey  was 
not  only  puzzled  but  decidedly  im- 
pressed. "How  long,  sah,  did  you 
know  'bout  dis?  "  he  asked  the  astrono- 
mer. "Oh,  a  long  time."  "  Did  you 
know  dey  would  go  to  roost  a  year 
ago?"  "  Yes;  fully  a  year  ago."  "Well, 
dat  beats  all,"  said  George,  in  an  awed 
voice;  "  dem  chickens  wusn't  hatched  a 
year  ago." — Exchange. 


"Just  a  Little  Cold" 

does  not  grow  into  a  racking, 
stubborn,  all-winter  cough  if 
you  take 

Allen's 

Lung 

Balse^m 

Depend  on  it  always  to  cure  even 
the  most    deep-seated  coughs 
and  colds. 
Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cai. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  dally  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu 
ates  of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
■  I  mini  nl — Free. 


Tell 

Eastern 
Friends 

of  the  low  rates 
which  will  be  made  to 

California 

March  1  to  May  15, 1905 

$50  from  NEW  YORK 
$33  from  CHICAGO 
$32  from  ST.  PAUL 
$25  from  KANSAS  CITY 


Similar  rates  from  other  points. 
Deposit  cost  of  ticket  with 
agent  here,  and  ticket  will  be 
furnished  passenger  in  the 
East.   Tell  your  friends  that 
now's  the  time  to  come  cheaply 
if  they  buy  their  tickets  via 


Southern  Pacific 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS 

San  Francisco  Office 
613  Market  Street 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars,  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  T41  Howard  St.,  San  Franolsoo. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


\0%%  Ammonia, 

18%  Bone  Phosphate. 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Let  Us  Sell  Your  Country  Property! 

Through  our  extensive  advertising  in  magazines  and  leading 
Eastern  farm  journals,  we  have  over  2500  Eastern 
homeseekers  on  our  list. 

Let  Us  Submit  Your  Country  Property  to  Them. 

They  are  all  buyers.   Yours  may  be  just  what  they  want. 
W  rite    Us  Today! 

/\.  D.  REINFRO  &  CO. 


634  MARKET  STREET   SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


*  


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


Manufacturers 


-of- 


SHEET  IFfllfillmi.lf'IPl 


FOR    TOWN    Wl  FKTEVt  U/ORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL,  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postoffice  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


Also  Fruit  Growers 


Ranchmen 


who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom 
modated  and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO., 
601-2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


FOR  SALE. 

RANCH  OF  12  ACRES,  3%  MILES  SOD  THE  AST  OF 
LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Tokay  Vines:  Bearing,  5  acres;  Two  Years  Old, 
1<4  acre.  Three-fourths  acre  Orchard;  Wt  acres 
Alfalfa;  five-roomed  House,  Barn,  and  Chicken 
Houses;  good  water  supply.  $5000. 

CHARLES  B.  SUTTON,  Lodl,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  woit  of  City  Hill, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

0p«  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  135;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  IJ5;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Ass»ylng,  150.  Established  IBM.  Bend  for  Olroular. 


LI 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  [remarkably  low 
prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  Is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chlco,  Butte  County,  California 

ROR  SALE, 

50  Acres  of  FRUIT  LAND, 

ALL  IN  FULL  BEARING  - 
PRUNES,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

Looated  south  of  Vacavllle,  Solano  Co.,  Cal.  First, 
olass  improvements,  Including  house  and  barn. 
For  particulars,  address  Fruit  Ranch,  this  office. 
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The  Markets. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhancisco,  February  21,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
weelt  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
May.  July- 

Wednesday  81  18  #1  19;i      1  01*@1  02* 

Thursday   1  19J4@1  21*      1  01%@l  02* 

Friday  1  21   @1  IBS      1  02  #1  01* 

Saturday   1  18*@1  19?*      1  01M®1  01* 

Monday   1  19*fol  184      1  02*@1  01S 

Tuesday   1  18*@1  19*      1  01  01ft 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday    46*@47*  47^#48* 

Thursday   46*®47«  47M<*47* 

Friday   46*@46>.,  47'.,@47 

Saturday   46«@46*  401B@47* 

Monday    46^#46*  47*@46S 

Tuesday   46*®46*         47  #47* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905. 
SI  28*#1  29 
1  284®  1  28H 

1  2S'  ,'<i  1  iT'4 
1  27*®1  27* 
-®- 


May,  19flb. 

Thursday  II  4S*#1  49* 

Fridav   I  48*@1  48* 

Saturday   @  

Monday   1  *7X@1  48tf 

Tuesday     #  

Wednesday  *  @  

♦Holiday. 

\V  heat. 

There  was  con-iderablo  boarish  talk 
sent  alloat  the  past  week  from  the  promi- 
nent speculative  pits  of  tho  country,  but 
prices  were  not  depressed  to  any  note- 
worthy extent  in  consequence,  either  for 
option's  or  spot  wheat.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Chicago  futures  touched  slightly 
higher  levels  than  preceding  week.  In 
the  local  market  there  was  little  fluctu- 
ation in  speculative  prices  for  either  May 
or  December  wheat,  values  keeping  close 
to  best  figures  of  previous  week,  but  trad- 
ing was  light.  One  bear  statement  was 
that  foreign  markets  wore  weakening  on 
account  of  heavy  offerings  from  Austra- 
lia. This  is  contrary  to  reliable  advices 
received  here  lately  from  Australia,  stat- 
ing that  the  charter  market  there  for 
ships  was  very  weak,  owing  to  the  heavy 
supply  of  idle  tonnage  and  difficulty  in 
securing  wheat  cargoes,  as  farmers  were 
storing  much  more  wheat  than  they  were 
offering  for  sale,  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  prevailing  prices.  Spot  wheat  in  this 
center  has  ruled  steady,  with  offerings 
decidedly  limited.  Nothing  doing  in 
charters.  For  new  crop  loading,  usual 
option  of  European  ports,  20s  is  bid,  and 
22s  tid  asked. 

California  Milling  H  57*@1  62* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42*@1  45 

No.  1  Oregon  Ulub   1  42*®1  50 

PRICES  OF  FUTUKKS. 

During  oast  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery.  I1.49*®1.47X. 

December,  1905  delivery,  II  29.ai.27'4. 

Tue  day.  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange 
for  May.  1905.  wheat  II  47*  was  bid;  December, 
1905  sold  at  li.27*@1.27<4. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

LIv.  quotations   -s-d@-6-d  -s-d#-s-d 

Freight  rates   12*#15s  10*12*9 

Local  market   .11  37*1*1  42*  11  42*®1  47* 

Flour. 

Stocks  are  not  of  large  volume,  espe- 
cially of  recent  makes  of  well  and  favor- 
ably known  brands.  Tho  outward  move- 
ment is  rather  light,  but  local  trade  is  of 
fair  average  proportions.  Values  are 
without  quotable  change,  but  for  desir- 
able qualities  are  being  well  maintained 
at  the  current  range. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  #5  00 

F  incy  brands,  jobbing    5  00   #5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra    3  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra    3  75  #4  40 

Hurley 

The  general  tone  of  the  barley  market 
has  shown  no  pronounced  change  since 
last  report.  Spot  offerings  are  light, 
otherwise  some  weakness  might  be  devel- 
oped, as  new  barley  will  likely  be  on  mar- 
ket inside  of  four  months.  There  is  an 
increased  acreage  in  barley  ana  present 
prospects  could  not  well  be  better  for  the 
coming  harvest.  The  steamer  Brink-burn, 
sailing  from  here  on  2nd  inst.  for  Vladi- 
vostock,  via  Comox,  B.  C,  and  carrying 
forage  supplies  for  the  Russian  army  in 
Manchuria,  part  of  the  cargo  being  2,000 
tons  barley,  has  been  ordered  back  from 
Comox  to  this  port  to  discharge,  on  ac- 
count of  owners  fearing  seizure  by  the 
Japanese,  the  previous  forage  shipments 
from  this  port  for  the  Russian  forces  hav- 
ing been  captured  by  the  Japs.  That  the 
unloading  of  this  barley  on  tho  local  mar- 
ket will  cause  mucli  depression  is  not 
probable.  A  steamer  has  been  chartered 
to  load  barley  for  Japan. 

Feed.  No.  1  to  choloe  II  17**1  20 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  MM  *l  17* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  23**1  25 

Chevalier,  No  1  to  choloe   I  25  <ai  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  #1  22* 

Oats. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  all  de- 


scriptions and  is  firm  at  prevailing  values. 
Strictly  fancy  oats  are  in  such  slim  supply 
as  to  be  hardly  quotable.  There  is  no 
probability  of  offerings  of  this  cereal  being 
of  other  than  small  proportions  during 
the  balance  of  the  season.  About  100 
tons  shipped  for  Asiatic  Russia  has  been 
returned  here  on  the  steamer  Brink  burn, 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  not  caring  to 
take  the  chances  of  running  the  blockade. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  63*®  I  57* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  47*  a  I  52* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  40   #1  45 

Milling   1  45  #1  55 

Black  oats   1  85  #1  65 

Red.  fair  to  choice   1  35   ®1  55 

Corn. 

Tendency  of  the  market  has  been  to 
more  firmness,  especially  on  Eastern  prod- 
uct, which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  present 
offerings.  Markets  in  the  Middle  West 
have  been  stiffening  in  consequence  of 
special  freight  rates  to  tho  Atlantic  sea- 
board on  corn  destined  for  Europe.  Some 
corn  is  going  outward  from  here,  all  East- 
ern, the  California  product  being  at  pres- 
ent too  damp  to  export. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  30   #1  35 

Large  Yellow   1  32*@1  37* 

Small  Yellow   1  75   #1  90 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown      

Eastern,  sacked   1  30  #1  37* 

Rye. 

Market  is  firm  at  a  further  advance, 
stocks  being  decidedly  light. 

Good  to  choice  II  52*®1  CO 

15u<k  wheat. 

In  the  absence  of  noteworthy  offerings, 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  business  in 
this  cereal.  Demand  for  seed  is  expected 
to  take  all  the  buckwheat  on  this  market. 

Good  to  choice  II  75    @2  CO 

Beans. 

Market  is  showing  more  activity  and 
more  firmness,  as  foreshadowed  in  pre- 
vious review  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  Not  only  was  the  last  Michigan 
crop  very  badly  damaged  by  rain,  as  was 
also  the  crop  in  this  State,  but  stocks  of 
foreign  beans  in  Eastern  centers  are  in- 
significant, while  a  year  ago  they  were 
heavy.  Instead  of  beans  being  imported 
in  the  East  from  Canada  and  Europe,  there 
is  an  export  demand  for  domestic.  Good 
beans  of  any  variety  are  not  likely  to  go 
begging  for  custom  during  the  balance  of 
this  season. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs  13  00   #3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  #3  80 

Large  White   2  00   @2  80 

Pinks   3  30   @3  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  75  Si  25 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  #5  00 

Reds   4  00   @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  35  @4  60 

Black-eye  Beans   2  50   @2  75 

Dried  Peas. 

Choice  are  scarce  and  wanted.  For  off 
qualities  there  is  little  inquiry  at  any 
figure. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  #2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   #3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small   3  00   fa/3  25 

Niles   1  75   #2  25 

Hops. 

The  local  market  is  exceedingly  quiet, 
with  values  not  clearly  defined,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existing  dullness.  The  New 
York  Producers' Price  Current  says:  "A 
dull  and  dragging  market  has  character- 
ized tho  hop  trade.  We  hear  of  offerings 
from  the  coast  of  prime  hops  at  25c  there, 
without  finding  any  takers.  In  New 
York  State  there  is  absolutely  no  business 
and  the  market  is  at  a  standstill.  Dealers 
are  not  in  need  of  any  State  hops  and 
therefore  not  making  any  offers  for  any- 
thing. Some  of  the  holders  of  long  stock 
are  anxious  to  unload  and  are  offering 
brewers'  State  hops  at  30c  and  Pacifies  as 
low  as  27c.  Contracts  for  190")  growth 
are  being  offered  in  large  quantities  by 
Pacific  dealers  to  brewers  at  20c.  Reports 
from  Germany  and  Austria  indicate  that 
in  both  countries  the  result  of  the  crop 
was  placed  at  too  low  a  figure,  in  conse- 
quence the  amount  of  stock  left  in  deal- 
ers'and  growers'  hands  is  a  surprise  to 
every  one.  Prices  have  declined  about 
15  marks.  The  English  market  is  reported 
as  dull,  with  no  inquiries  from  brewers. 
To  meet  present  conditions  there  is  a 
further  cut  in  our  quotations." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  25  #27* 

Wool. 

Little  doing  here,  owing  to  the  market 
being  almost  bare  of  stocks.  Quotations 
are  necessarily  largely  nominal  for  the 
time  being,  but  there  is  a  firm  tone,  with 
prospects  that  this  year's  wool  will  meet 
with  an  active  demand  at  good  prices. 
The  decrease  in  the  production  of  wool 
last  year  in  the  British  colonies  and  Ar- 
gentina is  reported  to  approximate  300,- 
000  bales.  An  increase  of  150,000  to  180,- 
000  bales  is  predicted  for  coming  season  in 
Australia,  and  lighter  gains  in  South  Af- 
rica, but  no  material  increase  is  looked 
for  in  the  output  of  Argentina. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  #24 


Northern,  defective  18  @21 

Middle  County,  free  20  #23 

Middle  County,  defective  17  @19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  15  #17 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  13  #14 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality  13  #10 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @23 

Nevada  16  ®22 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  remains  weak,  with 
supplies  ahead  of  the  demand,  and  indica- 
tions are  not  favorable  for  any  special  im- 
provement in  the  near  future.  The  ship- 
ment of  311,088  bales  by  steamer  Brink- 
burn  for  the  Russian  army  in  Asia  has 
been  returned,  by  order  of  the  owners  of 
the  vessel,  as  all  previous  shipments  for 
the  Russian  Government  were  captured 
by  Japaneso  warships. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00   <*  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  50  @  11  50 

Tame  Oat.  fair  to  choice   8  00   #  11  00 

Wild  Oat   7  00  <*   9  50 

Barley   7  00  @  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  60  ffl  10  50 

Clover   6  00   @  950 

Stock  hay   600  #   7  50 

Compressed   11  00  ®  13  50 

Straw,  y  bale   25  #  50 

Mlllstuffs. 

Demand  for  Bran  and  Middlings  is  not 
particularly  active,  but  stocks  are  rather 
light,  mostly  in  few  hands  and  are  being 
in  the  main  steadily  held.  Current  val- 
ues on  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  are 
being  well  maintained. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  f  ton  121  00   fa  22  50 

Bran,  y  ton   20  50  <g.  21  50 

Middlings   25  00   (ai  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  50  #  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00  @  26  00 

Cornmeal   80  00  #  SO  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  50  #  31  oj 

Oilcake  Meal   32  50   #  M  00 

Heeds. 

Market  is  quiet  for  most  kinds  of  seeds 
quoted  herewith,  values  for  prime  to 
choice  remaining  practically  the  same  as 
previously  noted.  Some  papers  are  quot- 
ing Alfalfa  seed  at  a  decidedly  low  range 
of  values.  Prime  to  choice  is  command- 
ing the  figures  wo  quote.  There  is  some 
inferior  seed  on  the  market,  largely 
Sweet  Clover,  and  this  sort  is  hardly 
quotable;  the  same  would  prove  dear  to 
growers  at  almost  any  figure. 

Flax   II  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   @  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   (a,  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  @13* 

Canary    6*®  6* 

Rape   1*#  2* 

Hemp   3*@— 

Timothy..   5  #5* 

Honey. 

Not  much  inquiry,  either  for  shipment 
or  on  local  account.  Market  shows  in  the 
main  an  easy  tone,  especially  for  Comb 
and  the  ordinary  grades  of  Extracted. 
Supplies  of  uncandied  water-white  Ex- 
tracted are  not  heavy,  and  for  this  de- 
scription tolerably  firm  figures  are  being 
realized  in  a  limited  way,  mainly  on  local 
account. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  6* 

Extracted.  Light  Amber   4*®  5* 

Extracted,  Amber   3*#  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  @  3* 

White  Comb,  1-frames  II  <*12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

Desirable  qualities  are  in  limited  stock, 
and  moro  than  is  offering  could  bo  readily 
placed  at  full  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light  y  lb  29  @30 

Dark  27  #28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Values  for  Beef  remain  quotably  as  last 
noted,  with  demand  fair  for  prime  to 
choice.  Veal  of  desirable  size  is  not  in 
very  heavy  receipt,  and  in  good  request 
at  full  current  figures.  Mutton  is  in 
rather  liberal  supply  and  market  not  par- 
ticular 1  J  firm.  Spring  Lamb  is  in  light 
receipt:  choice  is  meeting  with  prompt 
custom.  Few  Hogs  coming  forward  and 
market  is  firm  at  last  quoted  advance. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50"-J,  which 
Is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb         ..6  @  8* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5*@— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4*@  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6*#7c;  wethers   7  @  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  fts   5*®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5*@  5* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*@  5* 

Veal,  large,  y  tb   6*@  8 

Veal,  small,  V  fb   7  <*  9 

Lamb,  yearlings,  y  D>   8*®  9 

Lamb,  spring.  y.  fb  12*015 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Market  for  wet  salted  hides  is  quiet  and 
slightly  lower.  Prevailing  values  on  dry 
hides  are  being  well  maintained.  Pelts 
and  tallow  are  in  moderate  request,  prices 
remaining  without  quotable  change. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  66  lbs  —  @11*   —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  B>8....—  #10*  —  @  9* 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @10      —  @  9 


Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  .—  #10  —  #9 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  60  lbs.—  #10      —  @  9 

Stags  7  #7*     6  #6* 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  #10*   —  @  9* 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  #11      —  #10 

Wet  Salted  Calf  — @   12     —  #11 

Dry  Hides  —  #18      —  #17 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  #16      —  #14 

Dry  Cair,  under  4  lbs  —  #20      —  #18 

Pelts,  long  wool.  y  skin  1  25*1  75 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   93#1  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  y  skin   15#  40 

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  large  prime,  each.  .3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

norse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*@3* 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

Trade  in  this  line  is  light  at  present. 
Grain  bags  are  being  very  steadily  held, 
dealers  anticipating  an  active  demand  the 
coming  summer. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   8*#7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   fi*fao 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July .  6!8fa"6* 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tb   32  @ — 

Woolsacks,  3* lb   80  @ — 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  have  been  rather  light  the 
past  week,  both  of  California  and  Eastern 
poultry,  and  market  for  most  kinds 
showed  decided  firmness,  more  especially 
spurless  Young  Roosters,  Fryers,  large 
Broilers,  large  Young  Ducks  and  fat  Gos- 
lings. Young  Pigeons  in  fine  condition 
also  sold  to  good  advantage,  being  in  light 
receipt.  Turkeys  were  mostly  poor,  as  is 
generally  tho  case  at  this  time  of  year, 
having  what  is  termed  a  "grassy"  flavor, 
and  did  not  receive  much  attention. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  ^  fb  I  20  @  24 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  y  Tb   18  @  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  y  ft)   18  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  y  dozen   5  00  #  5  50 

Hens,  large   6  50  @  7  00 

Roosters,  old   5  00  @  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  #  7  50 

Fryers   5  50  ®  fi  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  #  4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  50  #  4  00 

Ducks,  old,  y  dozen   5  00  #  6  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  y  dozen   6  50  ®  7  00 

Geese,  y  pair   2  IK)  #  2  50 

Goslings,  y  pair   3  00  #  3  50 

Pigeons,  old,  y  dozen   1  00  #  1  25 

Pigeons,  young   2  25  ©  2  75 

Bntter. 

Choice  to  select  fresh  is  in  fairly  liberal 
supply  and  market  tending  in  favor  of 
buyers,  although  at  inside  figures  there 
is  a  tolerably  good  demand  for  shipment. 
Cold  storage  supplies  are  about  cleaned 
up.  Common  store  butter  is  scarce  and 
sought  after. 

Creamery,  extras,  y  lb   26  @— 

Creamery,  firsts...   25  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   23  @ — 

Dairy,  select   25  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   23  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   21  #22 

Mixed  Store   15  @17 

Cheese. 

Domestic  flats  have  been  in  active  re- 
quest for  shipment,  and  market  in  conse- 
quence is  quite  firm,  present  stocks  being 
very  light.  Small  sizes  aro  in  fair  supply 
and  the  demand  for  them  only  moderate. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   10*@H* 

California,  fair  to  good   10  #10* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  #12* 

Eastern   14**15* 

Keg". 

Owing  to  tolerably  free  shipments  out- 
ward, not  many  eggs  were  carried  over 
from  previous  week.  Fresh  arrivals 
proved  more  than  ample,  however,  for 
the  local  demand,  while  most  of  the  buy- 
ers on  outside  account  were  holding  off 
for  heavier  accumulations  and  an  easier 
market.  Values  continuo  at  a  very  nar- 
row range. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  S3  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  22  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  store   21  #22 

Eastern  firsts   —  @— 

Eastern  seconds   —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Fresh  vegetables  showing  prime  to 
choice  condition  were  in  light  receipt. 
Peas  and  String  Beans  arrived  rather 
freely  from  the  southern  section,  but 
were  mostly  of  ordinary  quality.  Toma- 
toes were  scarce  and  high.  Asparagus 
arrived  in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant 
regular  quotations.  Onions  were  steadily 
held,  but  did  not  meet  with  active  demand 
at  full  figures. 

Asparagus,  fair  to  choice,  y  ft   25  @  40 

Beans,  Lima,  V  fb   —  ®  — 

Beans,  String.  V  lb   10  ®  15 

Beans,  Wax,  y  lb   —  ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fi  100  lbs. . .     5)  ®  60 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  f  Di    —  ®  — 

fiarltc.  V  lb   8  <a  10 

Mushrooms,  y  lb   —   IS)  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  y  ctl   2  50  ®  2  75 

Peas.  Green,  y  lb    4  #  7 

Peppers,  Bell,  0  lb   10   @  15 

Peppers,  Green,   r  lb   7  #  10 

Rhubarb,  y  lb   4  ®  6 

Summer  Squash,  Los  Ang.,  small  b'x     75  fa)  1  25 

Tomatoes,  y  box   100  #200 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
10  to  80  lbs.  gross. 
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Potatoes. 

Offerings  of  choice  to  select  Burbanks 
were  not  heavy  and  were  favored  with  a 
tolerably  firm  market.  Common  quali- 
ties were  in  liberal  supply,  as  compared 
with  the  demand  for  this  sort.  There  is 
considerable  inquiry  for  seed  potatoes, 
desirable  stock  bringing'  comparatively 
good  prices. 

Early  Rose,  $  cental   1  35  (S>  1  50 

Salinas  Burbanks,  $  cental   1  00  @  1  50 

River  Burbanks,  *  cental   65  6>  1  00 

River  Reds,     cental   65  @  75 

Oregon  Burbanks,  f>  cental   1  00  @  1  30 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  cental   75  @  1  00 

Fresh  Fruits 

Apples  continued  in  heavy  supply  and 
market  lacked  firmness,  especially  for 
other  than  most  select.  A  few  favorite 
varieties,  if  of  very  superior  quality,  were 
salable  in  a  limited  way  at  a  moderate 
advance  on  quotations. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  50-box   1  50   @    1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50- lt>.  bx. . .    100  @  125 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  ft  box   75   @  100 

Apples,  Lady,  ft  box     @   

Persimmons,  ft  regular  box     @   

Strawberries,  large,  ft  chest     @   

Dried  Fruits. 

Market  has  been  exceedingly  quiet  the 
past  week,  but  with  light  stocks  of  most 
kinds,  there  has  been  little  effort  to  press 
goods  to  sale.  The  extremely  cold  weather 
experienced  East  has  operated  against 
shipments  being  made  in  that  direction, 
but  with  the  opening  of  the  spring  sea- 
son there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  in- 
quiry on  Eastern  account,  as  dealers  East 
are  reported  carrying  no  large  quantities 
of  any  sort.  Prunes  of  the  medium  sizes 
continue  plentiful.  Evaporated  Apples 
are  in  quite  limited  supply,  as  are  also 
Apricots,  Peaches  and  Pears  of  desirable 
quality.  The  steamer  Senator,  sailing 
Saturday,  carried  47,000  lbs.  dried  fruit, 
including  3i,300  lbs.  Prunes,  5000  lbs. 
Apricots  and  5000  lbs.  Peaches,  mostly  for 
Winnipeg. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tt)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fi>  boxes.  6  @  6V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9!4@11^ 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  ft   8  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9%@WV2 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   8  @  8V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy . .  9  @l0ys 

Pears,  standard,  ft  ft   6%@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10J4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5tf@  654 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (S> 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6/,@  7y, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  lV4@l%c;  40-50s,  4@4!4c; 
50-60S,  2^@2J£c;  60-70s,  2@2^c;  70-80S,  13S£@2c ; 
80-908,  1H@1Mc;  90-100s,  1@1mc;  small,  %@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3y,®  iy. 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  4V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2y, 

Figs,  Black   2%@  4 

Kalslns. 

Stocks  are  largely  of  the  cheaper 
grades  and  are  not  receiving  much  atten- 
tion. Quotable  values  are  without  change 
and  are  based  on  asking  figures. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-lb  box         85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3^@3^4c 

3-  Crown  Standard  35£@4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  43i£@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @4V4c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4Xc 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4^0 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  .4'4@4&c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.554@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Demand  was  fair  for  Oranges,  but  offer- 
ings were  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
and  market  for  Navels  and  Seedlings  was 
quiet.  Tangerines  were  in  rather  light 
stock.  Lemon  market  was  slow  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  values.  Limes  were  in 
scant  supply. 

Oranges,  Navels,  ft  box   75  @1  75 

Oranges,  Blood,  f;  box    @  

Oranges,  Seedlings.  ^  box   75  @1  10 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  1  00  @1  25 
Oranges,  J  apanese  Mandarins,  ft  box.  75  @1  00 
Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box. . . .  2  50  @2  75 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  @2  50 

Grape  Fruit,  f*  box   1  25  @2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   5  00  @5  50 

Nuts. 

Trade  at  present  is  dull  in  nuts  of  all 
descriptions.  There  is  little  other  than 
asking  figures  upon  which  to  base  quota- 
tions. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  ft  ft   7  @  H 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  @16 

NePlus  Ultra  Almonds   12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  (311 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4H®  5V4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12'/,@13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  II  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  market  for  wines  in  this 
center  is  ruling  steady  but  very  quiet. 
Dry  wines  of  desirable  quality  are  not 
offering  in  great  quantity  from  first 
hands.  La9t  year's  vintage  of  dry  stock 
i9  quotable  at  14@17c  per  gallon  for  fairly 
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D.E.Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.Box  2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison.  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  inforrration. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL' 
Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 


POULTRY,   ECCS   AND  BUTTER 

wanted  at  highest  market  prices.  For  the  best  re- 
sults ship  all  the  above  produce  you  can  to  the 

POULTRYMEN'S  UNION,  KL^SKE: 

Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Cash  remittances  made  daily.    Mention  this  pa- 
per when  you  write.    Established  1880. 


good  to  choice,  San  Francisco  delivery. 
Sweet  wines  of  1004  are  obtainable  at  25c 
per  gallon  at  wineries,  buyers  furnishing 
cooperage.  The  steamer  Costa  Rica,  sail- 
ing Saturday,  carried  29,884  gallons,  all 
but  827  gallons  being  for  New  York.  Re- 
ceipts of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week 
were  411,300  gallons,  and  for  preceding 
week  were  455,005  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X  sks   68,239 

Wheat,  ctls   35,035 

Barley,  ctls   24,794 

Oats,  ctls   7,143 

Corn,  ctls   4,263 

Rye,  ctls   683 

Beans,  sks   19,516 

Potatoes,  sks   26,116 

Onions,  sks   3,261 

Hay,  tons   3,601 

Wool,  bales   13 

Hops,  bales   98 


Since 
July  1,1904 


3,050, 
2,208 
2,700 
692, 
152 
4> 
499 
912 
100 
130 
40 
36 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,795,731 
1,617.024 
4,682,065 
761,869 
112,757 
42,108 
588,988 
937,1123 
112,7(2 
124,756 
35,583 
28,625 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sk   32,100 

Wheat,  ctls   449 

Barley,  ctls   8,689 

Oats,  ctls   107 

Corn,  ctls   2,200 

Beans,  sks   758 

Hay,  bales   3,691 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   1,016 

Honey,  cases   51 

Potatoes,  pkgs   5,991 


Since 
July  1,1904 


2,174,768 
800,487 
1,689,308 
51,140 
72,158 
41,413 
182,205 
830,69  I 
298,155 
1,564 
78,476 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,534,768 
740,468 
3,706,534 
16,957 
13,862 
32,581 
121,640 
1,848,923 
545,048 
4,154 
78,973 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


T5l§  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibcrt  Mfg.  Co.,^; 

225-227  Minion  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


KROQH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,    519  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


We  want  to  send  you  our  Catalogue  No.  18 
if  you  are  interested  in 

POWER  SPRAYING. 

L     This  method  solves  the  question  of  agitation 
of  liquid,  efficiency  of  spray,  and  the  expense. 
It  will  tell  you  things  you  want  to  know. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,    San  Jose,  California. 


Auildins^ 


has  been  the  standard 
for  years  with  builders 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  possesses  all  the  re- 
quirements called  for 
by  the  various  climatic 
conditions.  It  has  been 
tested  and  has  made 
good.  You  ought  to 
investigate  it. 
Booklet  free. 

THe  Paraffine 
Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Lob  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 
40 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 


3K 


S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


DON'T 

STOP 

to  make  fast  the  rope. 
Use  the 

Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LTFT- 
1NU  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXES,  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

519  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


AGENTS! 

ELGIN    SELF-ACTING  CREAM 
SEPARATOR,  a'so  our 
Scientific  (1905)  Dishwasher, 

FREE.  CONDITIONALLY. 

Thousi-.uCls  In  use.  Separates 
cream  In  sixty  minutes  with  or 
without  water  dilution.  ELGIN 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  1106 
E.  18th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


•  OLDEST  AND  LARO.BST  AdENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  Inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Alining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  giv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  i  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arranga- 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guidt 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  f 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiller  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  In  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3^-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
BOOKER  St  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CHEAP  RATES  SrcoK""0"' 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  62014  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  866  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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THE  ONLY 
CONVENIENT  KIND 


No  other  occupies  so  little  space, 
Bits  so  firmly,  tius  waist  low  can,  en- 
closed self-oiling  gi'urs.  light  bowl 
without  inside  parts.  Tubulars  hold 
present  world's  record  for  clean  skim- 
ming and  perfect  cream.  Write  for 
Catalog  M-131. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  HI.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hints  on  Poultry  Industry. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Robinson,  an  experienced 
poultry  man  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers, gives  the  Napa  Register  some 
hints  which  are  applicable  beyond  the 
parish  which  he  particularly  addresses. 
Interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  poul- 
try raising  in  the  vicinity  of  Napa  is 
increasing.  There  is  more  inquiry  for 
suitable  sites  for  poultry  farms,  large 
or  small,  than  at  any  former  period. 
For  the  most  part  the  area  desired  by 
new  comers  is  from  five  to  ten  acres. 
The  largest  poultry  enclosure  in  the 
valley  is  undoubtedly  at  the  State  hos- 
pital near  Napa,  comprising  twelve 
acres  of  land,  which  for  beauty  of  situ- 
ation and  for  adaptation  to  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put  cannot  be  excelled  in 
California  (of  course)  elsewhere. 

Petaluma  is  the  poultry  center  of 
this  State  and  the  industry  there  has 
reached  large  proportions.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  800,000  hens, 
young  and  old,  that  pay  tribute  to  the 
business  of  that  progressive  town. 
Napa  has  many  advantages  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  this  business  of 
which  Petaluma  cannot  boast,  notably 
the  absence  of  cool,  harsh  sea  breezes. 
Our  climate  is  far  more  equable  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  unbiased 
persons  well  qualified  to  judge,  that 
the  climate  of  Napa  valley  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  successful  raising 
of  poultry  of  all  kinds. 

Land  suitable  for  a  poultry  farm 
should  be  first  and  foremost  well 
drained  and  preferably  rolling.  If  it  is 
partially  shaded,  so  much  the  better. 
Our  adobe  lands  are  too  level  and  will 
prove  too  wet  and  muddy  in  the  rainy 
season  for  the  successful  yarding  of 
poultry.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Napa  there  is  a  large  area  of  land  that 
cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
poultryman.  This  fact  is  becoming 
better  known,  as  is  evidenced  by  an 
increased  call  for  tracts  thus  situated. 

While  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peta- 
luma land  for  poultry  plants,  large  or 
small,  commands  from  $100  to  $200, 
and  even  more,  per  acre,  far  better 
locations  can  be  obtained  in  this  valley 
for  from  $60  to  $70  and  $80  per  acre. 
These  tracts  are  gradually  being  pur- 
chased and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
one  can  forever  secure  such  bargains. 

What  gave  Petaluma  much  of  her 
fame  as  a  poultry  section  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  establishment  there  of 
an  incubator  factory.  That  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  business  of  egg 


farming.  Now  there  are  three  such 
manufactories  in  that  prosperous  town. 
From  that  locality  incubators  and 
brooders  are  sent  all  over  the  coast,  to 
distant  Eastern  States  and  to  far  away 
lands  across  the  oceans. 

On  an  average  $3000  daily  in  clean 
cash  is  paid  by  the  merchants  of  Peta- 
luma for  eggs  and  poultry  brought 
them  from  the  surrounding  country. 
If  Napa  could  assure  herself  one  half 
that  sum  it  would  mean  more  prosper- 
ous times  for  all  classes  of  our  citizens. 
Keep  this  in  mind. 

Breeds. — Rhode  Island  Reds  are  said 
to  be  the  coming  hens  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Certainly  they  are  rapidly 
gaining  in  popularity  with  the  poultry 
loving  public.  But  here  in  California 
the  White  Minorcas  are  rapidly  forging 
to  the  front  and  are,  in  many  localities, 
holding  their  own  and  more,  with  the 
White  Leghorns,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  The  White  Minorcas  are  prolific 
layers,  their  eggs  are  very  large,  pure 
white,  and  of  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. One  poultry  dealer,  who  for 
several  years  has  raised  many  varieties 
of  our  most  popular  breeds  of  fowls, 
informs  the  writer  that  the  demand  for 
these  hens  is  unprecedented.  There  is 
also  a  standing  demand  for  White  Leg- 
horn laying  stock,  well  bred  pullets 
easily  commanding  $1  apiece.  It  is 
rare  that  one  can  purchase  them  at 
this  or  any  other  price,  for  there  is 
money  in  poultry. 

Ego  Laying. — For  several  years  the 
Maine  Experimental  Station  has  freely 
and  widely  disseminated  much  useful 
knowledge  appertaining  to  poultry 
raising.  By  careful  breeding  through 
a  score  of  years  the  managers  of  the 
poultry  department  of  the  station 
above  named  have  produced  a  strain  of 
hens  that  lay  over  200  eggs  per  year. 
One  hen  is  said  to  have  laid  251  eggs 
during  the  period  named.  It  may  be 
possible,  in  the  not  distant  future,  to 
develop  a  hen  which  will  equal  the 
record  set  by  that  notable  fowl  of  "  Old 
Grimes,"  who  lived  a  century  or  two 
ago.  Said  hen  is  asserted  to  have  laid 
continuously  11  two  eggs  a  day  and  Sun- 
days she  laid  three." 

On  an  average  hens  lay  about  eighty 
eggs  per  year.  Any  one  can  readily 
see  that  it  pays  to  develop  a  good 
laying  strain  of  fowls.  It  costs  more 
to  keep  a  poor  laying  hen  than  a  good 
one.  It  is  economy  for  any  one  to  pos- 
sess the  best  stock  possible  of  any  kind. 

The  poultry  farmers  of  Australia 
have  for  a  long  time  taken  great  inter- 
est in  their  flocks.  Two  international 
egg  laying  contests  have  already  been 
held  there.  In  the  last,  which  recently 
closed,  seventy  pens  of  six  hens  each 
competed  with  the  following  results: 
White  Wyandottes,  1308  eggs;  Black 
Orpingtons,  1274  eggs;  Blue  Anda- 
lusians,  1233  eggs;  White  Leghorns, 
1225  eggs;  Brown  Leghorns,  1203  eggs. 
Cost  of  feeding  all  hens,  $590  64;  mar- 
ket value  of  all  eggs,  $1808.90;  profit, 
$1218.32  on  442  hens,  or  $2.75  per  hen. 


HEAD 
BACK 
LECS 


ACHE 


Ache  all  over.  Throat  sore,  Eyes 
and  Nose  running,  slight  cough 
with  chills  ;  this  is  La  Grippe. 

"Painkittw 

taken  in  hot  water,  sweetened,  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  will  break  it  up 
if  taken  in  time. 

There  is  only  one  Painkiller,"PERRY  DAVIS'" 


g^]  To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  »6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

 LATHROP,  CAL. 

UU ANTED— Price  on  2d  hand  Wine  Tanks  In  good 
"  condition  to  equip  winery  of  150  tons  grapes. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  283,  (Jloverdale,  Cal. 


ties.   We  know  v 9  F°°d  ai  LA ta"dapd  sin^uVtw^t 

Z    I  a  K«>'.inr  rJ',  's  n<*Mlllu£S! 


disease.  s  atcuinu. 


"  •n«k<>. 


—  =*-*.U!lllj. 

"  e  guarantee  ».  <-,^u' 

m°»ey  back     uvrv  ar"cle  to  dn  ,n  "~"  w,re  »"Un"<is  V  rj,c 

"  S,a'idard. 


 Til  Til  .,, 

•'•e*  <hrivt, 

"I 

°"« <■-....»*.  "juries  of 


I 


ev  Vill  send  you  an        ^^^^^t^H^^^^^a^^.  lm'  ^Tl 


They  "will  send  you  an  ^^^^^^^ 

interesting  book  on  livestock  and 
poultry  and  a  beautiful  poultry  poster 
Standard  Stock  Food  Co.,  Manufacture; 


,ak'a«d,  Cal. 


i.iaha.  Neb 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

aune°of  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 

are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


POWDERED     CAUSTIC  SODA. 
CAUSTIC  POTASH. 


Best    Grades  for 


TREE     WASH     and     PRUNE  DIR. 


LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  ANY  QUANTITIES. 

F.  W.  BRATJN  CO.,  18  20  Spear  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Also:!:::  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.,  and  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


We  make  them.  «^  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine:  clear 
stock  (no  knots). Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  &  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  &  Honey  Shipping 
Casts  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 

W"rite  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Weston   Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

GRAPE,  Peach,  Berry,  and  all  kinds  of  Shipping  BAS K. ETS. 
VENEER  BARRELS  and  other  oackages  for  DRIED  FRUITS, 
COFFEES,  SPICES,  ETC. 
Cor.   Third   and   Berry   Sts.,     San    F*  rex  ncl«co. 


. — t  v  v  .  ,u  ir-»   r»  POWD  CAU8TIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 

ti  l-V  r*    r*    I^J  w—%.  /A  K.  BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  olive  kih. 

*  V.  ■     /  ■    *  A  ^  Mm^4    M.A  ^  T.W.MCKSON.123CilllornHSt..8in  FrincUco 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  Kl  Cap i tan  No.  223132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  hull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOI-STEINS— Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howa»d  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DDRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  IN  Ilea*  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas-ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Natural  Hen  In- 
cubator and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  82.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego.Cal. 


WM.  NILES  8c  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BKONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St  .  Sacramento.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLA  NO-CHIN  A,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERK  SHIRES— Prize  Winner*— bred  from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages.    T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Geo. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


M.  ,  DUO  OOiCl  CLLUC  U  UU  -~  Ij  .  ,   OdLl  J.  I  dill" 

Poultry  Supplies 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 

FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  25c  ea. 
■    Barred  Rocks  $2  per  15 

CHAS.  F.  GOULD.    CHULA  VISTA.  CALIFORNIA. 

FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $3.00  and  85.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ot  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.    Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS, 
^ff  f"  Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F   H   FISBER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 

Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAN 0.  4®-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      /Woderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


EGG   FILLERS  FROM  THE  EAST. 


IT  IS  NO  LONGER 

Necessary  to  Order 

THE  "CALIFORNIA"  HAND  MADE  DOUBLE  LOCKED  EGG  FILLERS 

Have  been  pronounced  by  poultrymen  and  shippers  who  have  used  them  as  superior  and  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other  offered  in  this  market. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Price  List  of  the  Regular  and  Special  White  Fillers. 

CALIFORNIA  PAPER  BOX  CO..  Sole  Manufacturers, 

3177  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


-  Blacklegine  - 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co  sS£L 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all"dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

I  ~  i  ~i  m 'i — i  i    n  rrn  by      ■  i 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Dual   Purpose  Cows 

Are  Coming  Right  Along. 

LUCERNE  CREAMERY  *  BITTER  CO.'S  NEW  PLANT 

is  nearly  completed.  WIH  be  the  most  complete  in 
the  Sta'e.  Will  be  on  the  oo-o  irrative  plan,  owned 
by  the  dairymen  of  Kinps  county  entin  ly. 
Demand  for  young  stock  is  good. 

J.  W.  McCORD.  Han'oid,  Cal. 


CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hiit hed.  S-  hipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  l\  1WI5.  at  3?c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  13,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  'o  dairying,  on 

LORETTA  1>.,  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dotlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May'R  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  83rd  of  Roo  ■  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  b'ood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.    Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W  S  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.50  i  er  setting;  t«o 
settings  $2.50;  $6.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.      Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.     We  guarantee  \  hatch  of  ali  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    P»V  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reo'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.    Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jack's  Lightning  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 


Now's  the  time  to  look  after  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orchardists,  Vineyard- 
ists,  Attention  !   For  particulars  write 

BACON  &  JACK, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,        LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 


GOPHERS 

EXTERMINATED 

This  destructive  burrowing  rodent  car 
ie  quickly  exterminated  by  the 


GOPHER  TRAP 


Rid  your  fields  and  orchards  of  this  pest.  '1  he 
C.  V.  Gopher  Trap  will  save  a  hundred  times 
its  cost  in  one  season;  it  is  an  unfailing  and 
certain  exterminator  of  gophers  and  all  other 
burrowing  animals.  See  that  you  get  the 
genuine  C.  V.  Sold  everywhere  for  25c;  or  if 
your  dealer  does  not  have  them  send  us  his 
name  and  25c  for  '■ample  trap  or  $2.50  for  a 
dozen;  which  we  will  lorward  postpaid. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 
12-14  Drumm  St.       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CYPHERS 


INCUBATORS 

are  guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and 
healthier  chicks  than  any  other  oi 
your  money  hack.    Used  and  en- 
dorsed Ity  42  Government  Experi- 
ment Stations.  Complete  catalog  and 
'  poultry  Guide,  Si  12  pages  (Kxll)free 
if  you  send  the  address  of  two  neigh- 
pu     hors  who  keep  good  poultry  and  name 
I  tt^  this  paper.    Address  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Huston.  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  1  ran  cite© 


strictly 
Automatic 
.throughout 


12 


.80  For 
200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect  In  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Wrlus  fur  catalog  to-day, 

GEO,  H.  STAHL,  Oulncy,  III 


EarLabels 

lor  SHEEP.  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  i  p. 
Best  oo  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&C0.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  lA/orks 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Expert 
ment  Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kctfs, 83.50;  100-ib.  ke^s,  81.5(1;  ha  ll 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3%c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,3!4c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Kronl  Sire.  I.  Philadelphia.  I'a 


WEST  COAST  WIRE'**  IRON  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Hunt  Wild  Bulls. — Santa  Rosa  Dem- 
ocrat: Charles  Wolgamott  of  Geyserville 
and  a  friend  had  an  exciting  hunt  on  the 
old  J.  I.  Parsons  ranch  in  the  hills  some 
distance  from  Geyserville.  The  ranch 
during  the  time  it  was  owned  by  Mr.  Par- 
sons was  used  as  a  stock  range  princi- 
pally. The  present  owner  has  also  kept 
it  as  such,  and  two  bulls  have  been  run- 
ning on  the  range  for  several  years.  Some 
time  since  the  animals  became  dangerous 
and  were  designated  as  ''wild  bulls.-' 
Wolgamott  and  another  hunter  went  into 
the  hills  to  hunt  for  the  bulls.  They 
searched  all  day  without  success,  and  just 
at  night  they  suddenly  became  aware  of  a 
noise  in  the  thick  brush  near  them  and  a 
series  of  angry  snorts.  A  bull — the  larg- 
est of  the  two  sought  —  came  tearing 
towards  them.  Both  men  stood  their 
ground  and  it  took  four  bullets  to  kill  the 
beast.  After  the  first  bullet  struck  him 
the  bull  became  more  enraged  and 
charged  again  and  again.  Finally  he 
rolled  down  over  an  embankment  and  in 
a  few  moments  was  dead.  The  other  bull 
was  not  seen  and  there  is  another  hunt  in 
prospect.  

Bad  Time  fob  Squirrels. — Porter- 
ville  Messenger:  Water  has  begun  to 
come  down  Tule  river  with  a  good  head, 
and  we  are  told  that  this  will  be  a  bless- 
ing to  the  alfalfa  grower,  as  it  will  enable 
the  rancher  to  flood  his  fields  and  drown 
out  the  squirrels,  which  at  this  time  of 
year  do  a  whole  lot  of  damage  to  the 
alfalfa  crop.  It  is  said  that  when  a  field 
is  floodod  the  squirrels  will  remain  in 
their  holes  just  as  long  as  such  a  thing  is 
possible  and  then  they  will  come  to  the 
top  and  swim  for  high  ground.  A  good 
dog  will  kill  more  squirrels  at  this  time  in 
a  day  than  a  man  with  a  smoking  outfit 
will  kill  in  a  week.  It  is  said  that  on  one 
field  not  far  from  this  city  an  average  of 
ldO  squirrels  to  the  acre  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  flooding  season  last  year. 


s 


FOR  YOUR  ORCHARDS 
AND  VINEYARDS. 

Write  to  day  for  free  circular  describing 
process  of  preparing  sheep  manure  so  that 
it  is  readily  assimilated  by  plant  life.  No 
better  fertilizer  for  impoverished  soil. 

geo.  c  rofding, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

SULPHUR 

1 '  Horseshoe ' '    ypESSB^   1 '  Horseshoe ' ' 
Pea  Grain  M ivt     ml  Powdered 


"Crown" 
Sublime 


Nevada 1 


Lump 


NEVADA 


NEVADA  SULPHUR  CO.,  0fflcIin0F7r.Fnr?islc5!reet' 

Phones:    Main  5208— Buyer  St. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

Importers  and  Retlners  of 

Sublimed 
"Volcano  Brand" 
"Tiger  Brand" 


"Anchor  Brand" 
Pure  Flowers 
of  Sulphur 


Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rack,  Refine:).  Powdered  and  Ciude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST  ,  Uumu  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 

FOR  Snow's  Grafting  Wax* 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THIS  .STATE I 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Kraoser  <fc  Bro.,  .Hilton,  Pa. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-6  I  First  St.,  Ssn  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or 


Established  1876. 


• 

(NITRATE  OR  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paving  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  ^^^^^ 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


Reliance  Engineering  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Gas,  Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

FINE  TOOLS  A  SPECIALTY.    GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
226    REMONT  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  5608. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY. 

THOS.  S.  DDANE,  Prop. 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ALL 
THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  Etc. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Prices  on  Application. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE.  CAL. 


I 


Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 
CARNATION  Plants. 

The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Phllippi  Bros.,  Props 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

and  Millbrae.  San  Mateo  Co 

DriCpTC  Two-year-old  Held  grown,  consisting 
i\uoL,Ot   0f  more  tnan  300  choice  varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Collection  of 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphne,  and 
other  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

Cypress,  FMnes,  Gum  Trees, 

IN  BOXES,  TRANSPLANTED. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


TREES! 

80,000  APPLE  TREES  In  48  Varieties;  86 
per  IOO;  S5f>  per  IOOO.  3H  to  5  ft.  Extra  well 
rooted.  Clean.  Grafted  on  whole  roots  and  free 
from  all  pests.  Also  an  extra  fine  stock  of  Peaches, 
Prunes,  Pears  and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Write  for  price  list.       A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER, 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


CITRUS  TREES 


That  will  grow,  bear  profi- 
table crops,  aud  are  true  to 
name,  are  the  only  kind  that 
we  propagate.  Thirteen  years 
in  the  citrus  nursery  business 
—  hence  know  the  wants  of 
citrus  planters.  Sumptuously 
illustrated  catalogue  on  citrus 
culture  free;  send  for  a  copy. 


SAIN  DIMAS 
CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIM  VS, 
R.  M.  TU01E  CAL. 


srys 


>Seecls 

are  known  hy  what  they  have 
grown.   For  half  a  century  they 
have  been  the  standard— haven't 
failed  once  to  produce  bigger,  bet- 
tor crops  than  any  others.  Sold 
by  all  dealers.    1905  Seed  An- 
nual free  to  all  applicants. 

M.  FERRY  &  CO.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease, 


Sl^liCIrtLTY 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 


SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

YA/rlte    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,  **J>J>  CALIFORNIA. 

MERCED  NURSERY 

(Fstablished  J  888  ) 

Fnll  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Surplus  of  Muir  Peach  Trees  and 
Rooted  Grape  Vines. 

CuttinRs  made  from  best  vineyards  in  Fresno 
county  — in  any  quantity.  Contracts  made  now  for 
vines  grafted  on  Resistant  Roots  for  I90C  delivery. 

jsnpfjifl]  Extra  Fine  Seed  Bed  California  Fan  Palms. 

"  For  Sale— Any  Quantity. 

W.  T.  KIRKMAN  &  SON, 

/VIERCED,  CflL. 

GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  A  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


PLANT  THE 

Lob  Ingir 

SMYRNA  FIG. 

This  is  the  best  type  for  drying  purposes. 
We  sell  good  3-5  ft.  trees  at  $15  per  100. 
Caprig  Fig  trees  at  same  price. 


CORNING,  CAL. 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON.  Prop. 


GUM  TREES 

In  Variety. 

TRANSPLANTED   IN  BOXES. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES, 
stating  quantity  wanted. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


A  MAMMOTH  ASSORTMENT! 

Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  is  full  of  in- 
formation, and  is  of  great  value  to  everyone 
who  loves  fruits  or  flowers.  It  contains  descrip- 
tions of  an  immense  number  of  varieties.  Ar- 
tistically printed;  English  or  Spanish.  It  is 
free  if  you  send  5c  postage. 

Calimyrna  Fig. 

(THE  GENUINE  SMYRNA  FIG  OF  COMMERCE) 

Be  sure  that  the  Calimyrna  fig  trees  you  buy 
bear  this  seal.  We  have  the  only  genuine  Cali- 
myrna figs,  and 
the  only  bear- 
ing orchard  of 
this  variety  in 
the  United 
States.  Cali- 
myrna figs  are 
the  genuine 
Smyrna  figs  of 
commerce,  per- 
fected and  pro- 
tected under  our  trade-mark  Calimyrna.  Or- 
chards of  Calimyrna  figs  will  always  be  profit- 
able. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Grape  Vines  in 
the  State. 

Wine,  Table,  and  Raisin  Grapes  on  their 
own  roots  and  grafted  on  phylloxera  resistant 
roots.  1,000,000  resistant  vines  alone,  consist- 
ing of  such  varieties  as  Rupestris  St.  George, 
Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpelier,  Riparia  Rupes- 
tris 3309,  3306,  and  101-14.  Also  twenty  other 
standard  varieties,  recommended  by  the  lead- 
ing viticulturists  in  Prance,  as  stocks. 

We  have  200,000  grafted  vines  of  the  leading 
standard  wine,  raisin  and  table  varieties. 

We  are  prepared  to  graft  to  order  for  delivery 
season  of  1906  and  1907,  quantities  of  from  one 
to  fifty  thousand. 

ORANGE  TREES. 

The  most  complete  stock  in  the  State.  Grown 
in  the  famous  Thermal  Belt,  near  Exeter,  Tu- 
lare County.  We  are  selling  agents  for  the 
Roeding  &  Wood  Nursery  Co.  If  you  want 
Orange,  Lemon,  Pomelos,  Lime,  Citrons,  com- 
municate with  us  before  buying. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Our  stock  of  deciduous  fruit  trees,  consisting 
of  Peaches,  Apricots,  etc..  is  the  most  complete 
and  varied  in  the  State. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

We  are  headquarters  for  Umbrella  Trees, 
Poplars,  and  the  famous  Oriental  Plane  Tree  of 
Europe.  If  you  want  Ro^es,  Palms.  Greenhouse 
Plants  or  anything  else  for  the  orchard  or  go.r 
den,  write  us  first  before  placing  your  orders. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

Fanckr  Creek  Nurseries  ■ 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING.  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
P.  O.  Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL 
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HARDY  VINES  from  the 


INSURE  VINEYARD  SUCCESS. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 
Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless 
Rooted  Vines  that  Grow. 
Also  the  MUIR  PEACH  TREE. 

All  varieties  of  Trees  and  Vines  on  hand. 
Send  for  prices  to 

FOWLER  NURSERY  CO., 
Fred  Nelson,  Prop.  FOWLER,  CAL. 


Orange  Tree  Planting 

Placer  County  Improved  Washington  Navels,  four 
years  old,  two  years  from  bud.  Warranted  best. 
1st  Prizes  from  all  Exhibitions.  Largest  navel 
orange  nurseries  in  the  State.  Reduced  prices  for 
looo  tree  orders.  Send  for  printed  information. 
.J.  Parker  Whitney,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co., Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES  and 
ORNAHENTAL  PLANTS. 


SEEDS: 


Australian  Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa, 
Vegetable  and  Flower. 
(Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co  ) 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
552  Battery  St.    (P.  O.  Box  2059)    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY 

 A  PINE  STOCK  OP  

Loganberry,  Mammoth  and  Himalaya 

Giant  Blackberry  Tips. 
Also,  Apple  Trees  and  General  Nursery  Stock, 

Write  for  Price  List  to 
R.  P.  EACHUS,        LAKE  PORT ,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1889.  320  ACRES. 

We  have  been  pleasing  our  Customers  for  16  Years. 

Fruit  Trees » Grape  Vines. 

We  Grow  and  Have  for  Sale  all  Commercial  Varieties  in  Quantities. 

If  You  Are  Looking  for  THRIFTY,  WELL-GROWN  STOCK  Get  Our  Pricej  Before 
Buying.    We  Will  Save  You  Money  on  Your  Purchases. 

CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Address 

The  Fresno  Nurseries, 

F\   H.   XA/ILSOIN,  Prop. 

Fresno,  California. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Potash  as  Nece  ssary  as  Rain 


The  quality  and  mantity  of  the 
crops  depend  on  a  sufficiency  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Fertilizers  which  are 
low  in  Potash  will  never  produce 
satisfactory  results. 

Every  farmer  should  be  familiar  with  the 
proper  proportions  of  ingredients  that  go  to 
make  the  best  fertilisers  for  every  kind  of 
crop.  We  have  published  a  series  of  books, 
containing  the  latest  researches  on  this  all- 
important  subject,  which  we  will  send  f:ee 
if  you  ask.  Write  now  while  ycu  think  of 
it  to  the 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
98  Nassau  Street,        New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 
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Modifications. 

Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
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The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 

California  Mission  Fruits. 

Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
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Budding  and  Grafting. 

Preparation  for  Planting. 

Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
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Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

The  Apple. 

The  Aprloot. 

The  Cherry. 
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The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 
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Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
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Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits.' 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  In  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,   $2.00  F»oa»tp«ld 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Choice 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


Placer  Nurseries, 

CLEAN,  *  J- 
THRIFTY,  jt 
Well  =  Rooted 


TREES. 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO., 
Newcastle,  Cal. 

Arizona  EverSaring<Stra?berry  Plants 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  if  ordeied  in  the  next  30  days. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  be  tirst  class.  Writi; 
for  prices.    F.  P.  BALDOSSER,  Coviua,  Cal. 
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Potato  Planters. 


Feeds  large  or  smallGpotatoes  equally  as 
well  without  any  adjustment.  Will  plant 
in  hills  from  10  to  36  inches  apart;  changes 
easily  andlquickly  made.  Depth  of  plant- 
ing and  covering  controlled  by  hand  lever 
easily  operated  from  the  seat. 

Write  us  for  further  particulars. 


Special  Transplanters. 

Built  Especially  for  California  Trade. 

Used  successfully  in  Sweet  Potatoes,  Celery,  Tomatoes  or  any 
plants  that  are  started  in  a  hot  bed. 

Equipped  with  High  Carrying  Whee's. 

Adjustable  valve  for  regulating  amount  of  water  and  all  neces- 
sary appliances  for  working  successfully  in  California. 

If  interested  write  for  further  information. 

Deere  Implement  Co. 

San  Francisco  C?L 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald. 
as  it  is  absolutely  Indestructible.  AH  pipe  sold  under  «»  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 

ror  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY    6th  and  M»t«o  st».,  lob  angelb& 

llAiiun/lt    TTW1/  1UL   VA/mriUlI,      30l  Market   Bt.,  nan  FRANCISCO. 
I'lIOET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLYMHA,  WASHINGTON 


SAMS 


TVT  Oil  Engini 
1  ^  Centrifugal 


s  and 
Rumps 


ARE    USED   BY   MANY  AND 
PRONOUNCED  A  SUCCESS  BY  ALL. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Mfrs.,  Stockton,  Cal.     Send  for  Printed  Matter. 

PUMPS! 

CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  lass  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guarauteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

I 


i  Patented  ) 


Costs  no  more,  la  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Oat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbatnes  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  Tbey  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wreDch.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  0  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

Trie  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:  330  MARKET  ST. 


Two  Good  Plants. 


Two  good  plants  which  should  be  more  widely  used 
in  California,  although  they  are  now  familiar  to 
many,  are  shown  in  the  pictures  on  this  page,  being 
reproduced  from  the  Seed  Annual  of  the  Cox  Seed 
Company  of  this  city.  First  is  a  native  plant  worthy 
of  wider  use  as  a  hedge  plant  and  more  satisfactory 
than  others  which  are  better  known.  It  is  the 
native  evergreen  cherry  (Prunus  ilicifolia),  the  spe- 
cific name  given  because  its  leaves  are  ilex-like;  and 
as  holly  is  the  common  name  of  an  ilex,  this  plant  is 
also  called  the  holly-leaved  cherry.  It  is  perhaps 
better  known  for  garden  purposes  at  the  East  and 
•in  Europe  than  here,  which  bears  out  the  scriptural 
precept  about  the  neglect  of  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country.  A  writer  for  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
speaks  of  the  plant  as  "one  of  the  several  handsome 
evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees  indigenous  to  the 
California  coast  region,  which  is  known  also  as  the 
Spanish  wild  cherry  and  Evergreen  mountain  cherry. 
It  is  neat  and  compact  in  growth,  bears  rather  con- 
spicuous white  flowers  in  spring  and  large  purple  or 
black  fruits,  in  racemes  of  three  or  more,  in  autumn. 
The  leaves  are  glossy,  somewhat  crinkled  and  armed 
at  the  margin  with  spines  somewhat  like  our  eastern 
holly,  but  are  duller  in  color.  The  tree  is  not  hardy 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  Forms  with  larger,  smoother 
leaves  and  more  showy  fruit  are  found  in  the  islands 
off  the  southern  California  coast.  The  best  of  these 
is  known  as  the  Santa  Catalina  variety.  This  holly- 
leaved  cherry  is  a  close  relative  to  the  European 
'evergreen  cherry  laurel  (P.  laurocerasus)  and  the 
wild  or  mock  orange  of  the  Southern  States  (P.  caro- 
liniana).  Both  have  glossy  ornamental  evergreen  foli- 
age, small  white  blooms  and  black,  inedible  fruits." 

The  other  plant  is  the  Boston  ivy— so  called  be- 
cause, after  its  introduction  from  Japan,  it  was  first 
largely  used  in  the  bean  city.  It  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  Virginia  creeper,  because  it  clings 
closely  without  any  assistance  to  a  stone  or  brick 
wall  or  a  wooden  surface.  It  is  widely  planted  in 
California,  where  it  succeeds  admirably  and  is  much 
admired.  It  preserves  the  outline  of  the  wall  and 
thus  heightens  architectural  effect. 


California  Evergreen,  Holly-Leaved  Cherry  (Prunus  Ilicifolia)  as  a  Hedge  Plant. 


Japanese  or  Boston  Ivy  (Ampelopsis  Veitchii). 

Nevada  Mutton  Product. 


Nevada  Flock  Industry— The  Finished  Jttutton  j Product  Ready  for  Shipment. 


We  have  had  much  about  Nevada  sheep 
during  the  last  year,  following  the  reports 
upon  the  wool  industry  of  Nevada  by  Prof. 
P.  Beveridge  Kennedy  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Reno.  A  fitting 
finish  for  the  present  is  a  view  of  the  mut- 
ton contingent  of  the  flocks  ready  for  ship- 
ment. Months  before  the  dry  ewes  and 
wethers  are  herded  by  themselves  and  are 
brought  down  to  the  home  ranches  near 
the  railway  in  August.  In  September  the 
ewes  which  have  raised  lambs  are  also 
brought  to  the  same  points,  and  those 
which  have  poor  teeth  are  culled  out,  as 
their  range  days  are  over.  From  all  these 
classes  the  mutton  product  is  gleaned. 
The  wether  bands  are  started  to  be  shipped 
about  the  middle  of  August  and  continued 
until  all  are  shipped.  Those  shipped  be- 
fore October  1st  usually  go  to  the  San 
Francisco  market  direct,  while  those 
shipped  after  are  put  on  alfalfa  pasture  in 
the  vicinity  and  later  fed  hay,  about  100  000 
sheep  from  eastern  Nevada  being  fed  on 
the  Lovelock  pastures  every  fall.  These 
sheep  are  kept  for  the  winter  market  and 
shipped  as  occasion  demands. 
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The  Week. 

The  greatest  agricultural  event  of  the  week  is  the 
passage  by  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  of  the  bill 
providing  for  extension  of  agricultural  instruction 
along  practical  lines  at  the  State  University.  It  is 
a  victory  for  the  rational  constructionists  as  against 
the  destructive  separatists,  who  have  attempted  to 
ignore  the  agricultural  foundation  provided  at  the 
State  University  and  the  building  which  has  been 
done  upon  it  during  the  last  thirty-five  years.  The 
rational  view  was,  of  course,  to  associate  science  and 
practice  in  the  agriculture  of  the  University,  as  it 
should  be  associated  in  all  other  progressive  under- 
takings, and  to  extend  the  teaching  staff  so  as 
to  cover  the  new  subjects.  This  is  what  the 
Legislature  has  now  determined  to  do  by  enact- 
ing a  law  which  provides  that  a  University  farm 
shall  be  selected  by  a  commission  consisting  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  who  shall  be 
the  president  of  said  commission;  the  President  of 
the  University  of  California;  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  California;  the  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Horticulture  of  California.  It  rests  with  this 
commission  to  determine  where  the  farm  shall  be  and 
the  size  of  it,  the  choice  being  with  due  reference  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  must  be 
first-class  tillable  land,  and  its  soil,  location,  climate 
and  general  environment  be  typical  and  representa- 
tive of  the  best  general  agricultural  conditions  in 
California,  and  be  capable  of  successfully  producing 
the  general  crops  of  the  State,  and  as  many  as  may 
be  of  all  of  the  crops  and  products  successfully  grown 
in  California.  It  is  provided  that  no  site  or  tract 
shall  be  chosen,  one-half  of  which  at  least  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation,  and  for  which  a  water  right  is 
not  purchased  or  procured  at  the  time  the  land  is 
selected.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  many  eligible 
sites  meeting  these  conditions,  and  the  Commission 
has  quite  a  task  entrusted  to  it.  Concerning  the 
duties  of  the  University  in  the  use  of  the  farm,  we 
shall  speak  later  after  the  Governor  of  the  State 
shall  have  approved  the  bill,  which  it  is  understood 
he  is  fully  disposed  to  do.  It  will  be  a  great  thing 
for  the  agriculture  of  the  State  that  this  new  and 
needed  equipment  has  been  generously  provided  for 
the  University. 

Wheat  has  been  less  agitated  here  than  elsewhere 
during  the  week.  In  Chicago,  owing  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  contemplated  deal  it  is  said,  May  wheat 
ran  down  4*c  and  recovered  half  of  it  while  July 


dropped  3c  and  recovered  Jc.  Here  futures  have 
remained  stationary,  while  spot  wheat  is  quiet  but 
rather  firm  with  light  offering.  There  have  been  no 
clearances  nor  charters  and  no  ships  are  now  on  the 
engaged  list.  One  cargo  of  barley  has  gone  to  Japan 
and  two  more  are  to  follow,  rates  being  $4@4.50  pet- 
ton  freight.  Kansas  barley  is  going  to  Japan  via  the 
northern  ports.  Local  barley  prices  are  firm,  and 
minor  grains  are  also  firm  and  in  light  receipt. 
Beans  are  mostly  bought  up  and  are  being  boomed  by 
owners,  with  Limas  leading  in  the  advance.  Bran 
and  middlings  -  are  quiet,  unchanged  and  easier  in 
tone,  as  there  is  so  much  green  feed.  Hay  is  no  bet- 
ter. Hogs  are  higher — all  other  meats  steady  at 
former  prices.  Butter  is  firm,  with  light  supply  and 
quick  shipping  demand,  which  is  hunting  medium 
grades,  so  that  the  lower  prices  are  relatively  stiffer 
than  the  higher.  Cheese  is  firm,  and  also  in  light 
supply,  with  a  sharp  shipping  demand  for  northern 
points  to  take  the  place  of  Eastern  cheese,  which  is 
too  high  at  its  own  centers  to  move  out  freely.  Eggs 
have  been  smashed  down,  but  storing  has  begun  and 
values  are  likely  to  improve  from  the  present  low 
mark.  There  is  a  heavier  supply  of  Eastern  poul- 
try, but  young  home-grown  stock  sells  well,  while 
common  old  birds  are  easier.  Choice  potatoes 
are  firm;  common  are  neglected.  Onions  are  higher 
and  in  fair  demand.  Apples  have  a  better  tone;  re- 
ceipts are  lighter  and  choice  to  fancy  bring  good 
prices.  Oranges  are  cleaning  up  better  with  lighter 
receipts,  improved  inquiry  and  freer  consumption. 
Lemons  are  unchanged,  but  in  better  demand.  Limes 
are  in  fair  supply  and  a  little  lower.  Dried  fruit  is 
still  moving  out;  an  Australian  steamer  took  78,000 
pounds,  more  than  half  of  it  prunes.  Nuts  are  quiet. 
Honey  is  unchanged;  200  cases  have  gone  to  Ger- 
many. Hops  are  quiet  and  rather  easy,  100  bales 
going  to  Sydney.  Wool  is  still  largely  nominal  here 
for  lack  of  stock  to  trade  with.  The  general  situa- 
tion is  strong  and  helped  a  little  by  the  burning  of 
8000  bales  of  Australian  wool  at  a  fire  in  Boston 
There  is  no  wool  to  burn  nowadays. 

Speaking  of  hot  wool  perhaps  cold  lamb  will  be  a 
relief.  It  is  interesting  to  read  in  a  consular  report 
from  Melbourne  that  the  export  of  lambs  in  a  frozen 
condition  is  now  one  of  the  promising  industries  of 
the  State  of  Victoria.  For  two  years  past  exporters 
have  been  clamoring  for  lambs,  not  only  for  London, 
but  for  Africa,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  East,  and 
Mediterranean  ports.  The  prices  offered  have 
tempted  farmers  to  breed  lambs  especially  for  ex- 
port, and  they  are  devoting  more  care  to  selection  of 
breeds  to  meet  export  meat  purposes  as  well  as  wool 
requirements.  The  Shropshire  breed  for  export  is 
increasing  year  by  year.  Shropshire  lambs  are  con- 
sidered suitable  and  profitable  for  export,  their  car- 
casses being  plump  and  fleshy,  with  thick  legs  and 
shoulders,  well  covered  with  fat,  which,  however,  is 
not  laid  on  in  excess.  This  season  prices  have  run 
about  as  follows:  Merino-Lincoln  cross,  $3.40;  Me- 
rino-Shropshire cross,  $3.89;  Shropshires  (only  a 
small  quantity  offering,  $4.86.  The  number  of  lambs 
exported  during  the  month  of  November,  1904,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  month  in  any  previous  year. 

Mr.  John  Isaac,  clerk  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture,  is  going  to  Mexico  to  study  the  Morelos 
orange  maggot.  It  belongs  to  the  well-known  family 
of  fruit  flies  which  are  creating  such  havoc  in  the 
apple  orchards  of  Australia.  Since  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Morelos,  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  spread  all 
through  the  orange  growing  sections  of  Mexico  and 
is  now  destroying  oranges  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua 
right  up  to  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  It 
must  be  kept  out  of  California. 

The  Legislature  proposes  to  build  up  the  State 
Fair  without  horse  racing,  and  so  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  cut  the  proposed  appropriation 
down  to  $60,000,  and  particularly  specified  what 
buildings  are  to  be  built  with  the  money.  The  pro- 
visions, therefore,  for  constructing  stalls  for  trotting 
and  running  horses,  for  a  1-mile  trotting  track  and 
fence,  grand  stand,  with  lower  floor  for  various  pur- 
poses, are  all  stricken  from  the  bill.  This  practically 
prohibits  racing  in  the  new  park  for  two  years,  all 
the  money  being  particularly  appropriated  for  con- 
structing exhibition  buildings  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  live  stock,  and  none  being  allowed  for  racing 
paraphernalia.    It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  going  a 


little  too  far,  for  a  speed  contest  without  gambling 
attachments  is  almost  necessary  to  a  show  of  horses, 
but  it  is  well  enough  to  try  it  without.  There  is  no 
fear  of  the  race  being  lost  in  the  long  run.  It  can  be 
trusted  to  get  itself  in  in  some  way — so  long  as  the 
passions  of  men  remain  unchanged.  The  directors  of 
the  society  are  satisfied  to  try  the  new  way. 

Good  for  the  new  Missouri  Congressman  !  Chosen 
from  the  rural  common  people  and  undertaking  Con- 
gressional life  with  no  income  beyond  that  the  Gov- 
ernment provides,  he  has  spoken  from  out  his  honest 
heart  words  which  will  ring  throughout  the  country 
as  a  protest  against  extravagance  and  display  be- 
yond one's  means.  They  were  showing  him  the  sights 
at  Washington,  and  finally  reaching  a  hat  store  some 
one  said,  "Come,  let's  buy  silk  hats  for  the  inaugura- 
tion day."  "Me  buy  a  silk  hat  while  my  wife's  at 
home  making  soap  P  Not  much."  Good  again  say 
we  for  the  Missouri  Congressman  with  a  conscience 
and  a  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  Let  it 
serve  as  a  most  potent  exhortation  against  vain 
show  which  brings  greater  hardships  to  self-sacrific- 
ing wives  and  husbands.  Let  the  idea  expand  until 
it  embraces  the  expenditures  of  municipalities  and 
States  !  Let  it  check  any  vain  glory  which  the 
American  Government  may  be  tempted  to  indulge  in 
at  the  cost  of  the  hard  working  people  who  produce 
the  wealth  !  Good  for  the  Missouri  farm  wife  who 
boils  the  soap  !  May  her  husband  at  Washington 
ever  remain  as  sweet  and  clean  in  his  thought  as 
the  product  of  her  self-sacrificing  services  ! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Temperature  of  Irrigation  Water. 

To  the  Editor: — There  is  an  impression  here  that 
it  is  harmful  to  plants  to  irrigate  with  cold  water 
direct  from  deep  wells,  but  that  if  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  reservoir  for  an  hour  or  so  no  harm  is  done. 
Do  you  concur  with  the  above  view,  and  if  so,  why? 
We  know  that  the  theory  of  having  to  water  hot- 
house plants  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  house  has  been  exploded.  Does  the  aeration  of 
the  water  or  the  action  of  the  sun  affect  the  water  in 
any  way  chemically? — Fri  it  Grower,  New  Mexico. 

It  is  found  by  experience  to  be  undesirable  to 
apply  water  at  too  low  a  temperature  to  growing 
plants,  and  that  when  water  with  a  temperature 
below  60°  is  applied  in  large  quantities  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  shock  produced  which  results  unfavorably. 
Of  course,  the  worst  effects  are  produced  by  very 
low  temperatures  in  the  water,  and  there  may  be 
small  differences  which  would  not  produce  any 
effect.  It  is  a  matter  of  temperature,  however,  and 
not  of  aeration,  and  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the 
water  for  a  short  period  is  merely  in  raising  the  tem- 
perature and  not  in  producing  any  chemical  effect. 
This  raising  of  temperature  is  what  is  in  view  when 
you  are  advised  to  let  the  water  stand  in  the  reser- 
voir for  a  time.  If  you  irrigate  in  furrows,  however, 
allowing  the  water  to  run  in  small  streams,  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  it  will  be  sufficiently  warmed 
by  contact  with  the  ground,  so  that  no  ill  effects  are 
produced.  Of  course,  all  of  this  applies  to  the  appli- 
cation of  water  during  the  growing  season,  and  the 
more  active  the  growth  the  greater  the  danger. 
During  the  dormant  period  of  trees  and  plants  water 
can  be  applied  at  any  low  temperature  without  in- 
jury.   

Grafting  on  Black  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  told  that  in  your 
State  growers  of  the  English  walnut  have  succeeded 
in  grafting  it  on  to  the  black  walnut.  I  made  a  trial 
last  year,  but  without  success.  Can  you  furnish  me 
information  ?  I  can  get  scions  from  a  tree  thirty  or 
more  years  old.  Last  year  I  took  scions  at  grafting 
time  from  water  sprouts,  and  also  from  the  previous 
year's  growth  at  end  of  fruiting  limbs;  the  latter 
soon  dried,  while  those  from  water  sprouts  remained 
green  for  a  long  time. — Enquirer,  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  English  walnut  is  quite  successful  when 
grafted  upon  California  black  walnut,  but  we  have 
not  done  much  with  grafting  the  English  walnut 
upon  the  Eastern  black  walnut,  which  is  probably 
the  species  that  you  have.  Our  California  black 
walnut  is  somewhat  different  from  the  Eastern,  still 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  English  walnut  has  been 
successfully  put  upon  the  Eastern  black  walnut. 
Walnut  grafting  is,  however,  somewhat  more  difficult 
than  grafting  ordinary  fruit  trees.  It  is  better  to 
work  in  branches  not  more  than  11  or  2  inches  in 
diameter;  not  to  split  through  the  center,  but  rather 
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to  one  side  of  the  central  pith,  and  then  be  extra 
careful  with  the  waxing.  It  is  a  good  deal  better  to 
work  in  good  matured  branches  than  in  water 
sprouts  and  to  take  well  matured  scions  rather  than 
suckers,  although  probably  there  was  so  much  sap 
flowing  in  the  water  sprouts  that  they  maintained 
life  longer,  without,  however,  making  satisfactory 
contact,  and  therefore  failing  to  grow.  You  will 
have  to  experiment  considerably  perhaps  with  this 
matter,  putting  in  scions  in  different  ways,  being  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  the  operation  is  practica- 
ble and  that  free  bearing  and  profitable  trees  are 
secured. 

The  "Baldwin  Spot." 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  specimens  of  a  diseased 
apple,  the  cure  of  which  we  have  been  unable  to  de- 
termine and  would  like  some  advice  how  to  combat 
the  disease.  The  trouble  is  prevalent  entirely  in  the 
Baldwin  variety,  but  it  seems  as  if  it  will  only  be  a 
question  of  time  when  the  entire  orchard  will  be  af- 
fected. All  the  orchards  in  this  locality  are  in  the 
same  way  with  the  Baldwin,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  great  many  of  the  trees  will  be  grafted  over 
this  spring  to  other  varieties.  Last  fall  in  our  or- 
chard we  took  special  pains  to  separate  the  supposed 
diseased  from  the  ones  we  were  sure  could  not  be  af- 
fected. All  the  fruit  that  had  the  slightest  looks  of 
disease  we  carefully  separated  and  used  them  for 
culls.  The  ones  we  supposed  were  good  we 
packed  and  put  away  for  about  a  month.  The 
apples  were  very  fine,  and  we  supposed  in  a 
short  time  we  would  sell  them  and  gain  additional 
trade  by  their  loo'ks  and  eating  qualities,  but  in  a 
month's  time  we  found  that  a  great  many  of  them 
were  spoiled,  and  we  had  to  sell  the  remainder  hur- 
riedly and  guarantee  against  loss  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  The  larger  ones  are  the  ones  gener- 
ally affected,  perhaps  we  might  say  two-thirds  so. 
At  present  the  Baldwin  is  the  only  apple  which  shows 
the  trouble. — Grower,  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  trouble  which  you  have  encountered  is  one 
which  exists  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  has 
been  named  at  the  East  the  "  Baldwin  Spot."  It  is 
a  disease  the  cause  of  which  has  not  been  fully  dem- 
onstrated, although  many  conjectures  have  been 
indulged  in.  There  is  a  wasting  and  discoloration  of 
the  tissues  under  the  skin,  and  the  skin  sinking  causes 
pits  or  spots,  hence  the  name;  and  as  the  Baldwin 
apple  suffers  worst  it  has  been  attached  to  that  va- 
riety. The  Baldwin  is  also  subject  to  core  rot  in 
storage,  the  cause  of  which  also  has  not  fully  been 
made  out.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  though  the  variety 
must  be  abandoned,  or,  at  least,  something  else  sub- 
stituted for  it  which  is  not  subject  to  these  troubles. 
So  long  as  the  cause  of  the  damage  is  not  known  no 
treatment  can  be  rationally  described. 

Bacteria  for  Beans. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  now  breaking  a  piece  of 
land  that  has  been  in  pasture  for  a  long  time.  I 
think  it  was  plowed  some  ten  years  ago,  and  then 
only  part  of  it  was  plowed.  The  character  of  the 
soil  is  mostly  sediment.  I  wish  to  sow  this  land  to 
seed  beans,  and  being  new  land  I  am  afraid  they  will 
not  do  well  the  first  year.  Would  you  advise  the  use 
of  nitro-cultures?  I  have  read  that  the  yields  are 
increased  greatly  by  the  use  of  them.  If  you  advise 
their  use  how  could  I  obtain  a  quantity  of  these  cul- 
tures and  develop  same  so  that  when  sowing  time 
comes  I  will  have  plenty  of  cultures  of  my  own? — ■ 
Planter,  Santa  Clara  county. 

No  one  can  decide  in  advance  of  actual  trial 
whether  the  land  which  you  wish  to  use  for  beans  al- 
ready has  the  bacteria  which  are  effective  towards 
securing  maximum  growth  of  these  plants.  Judging 
from  our  own  observation  you  would  get  a  good 
growth  under  the  conditions,  but  whether  you  would  do 
even  a  little  better  by  the  introduction  of  the  bacteria 
only  a  trial  can  determine.  For  this  purpose  write 
directly  to  Dr.  George  T.  Moore,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Introduction,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  asking  him  for  a  sample  of  bean  bacteria 
for  trial,  and  asking  him  also  to  send  you  his  inter- 
esting publication  on  the  relations  of  these  bacteria 
to  the  growth  of  legumes.  We  would  like  very  much 
at  the  close  of  the  season  to  know  the  results  of  your 
experiments  and  how  the  inoculated  portion  com- 
pares with  some  distant  parts  of  the  field. 

Walnuts  and  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  do  you  recommend,  wal- 
nuts grafted  on  black  walnut  roots  or  on  their  own, 
and  why?  What  variety  would  you  recommend  for 
this  locality — near  San  Jose?  Where  can  good,  reli- 
able nuts  be  procured  for  seed?  Is  it  too  late  to 
plant?   Where  can  almonds  be  procured  for  seed, 


and  what  varieties  would  you  recommend  for  this 
place?  Is  it  necessary  to  have  more  than  one  kind? 
Can  nuts  be  grown  profitably  in  this  section? — New 
Comer,  Sunnyvale. 

English  walnuts  grafted  on  the  California  black 
walnut  root  are  rather  more  likely  to  succeed  under 
both  extremes  of  drouth  and  saturation  than  when 
on  their  own  roots,  because  the  black  walnut  is  hard- 
ier against  all  kinds  of  adversity  in  the  soil.  The 
French  variety  "Franquette"  is  one  of  the  best  in 
your  region.  The  Santa  Rosa  soft  shell  is  now  being 
largely  planted  also.  You  can  usually  get  nuts  kept 
in  good  shape  for  sprouting  from  seedsmen  and  nurs- 
erymen. It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  if  you  can  find 
good  seed.  The  same  is  true  of  almonds.  It  is  desir- 
able to  have  several  varieties  associated  in  planting. 
Both  walnuts  and  almonds  will  succeed  in  good 
places;  the  almond  is  rather  more  exacting  than  the 
walnut,  perhaps  because  of  extreme  liability  to  frost. 

Asparagus  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  asparagus  be  grown  profit- 
ably in  this  part  of  the  valley,  and  will  the  rust  affect 
it  ?  One  or  two  newspaper  cuttings  I  have  say  that 
the  bottoms  of  the  trenches  in  which  the  roots  are 
planted  should  be  filled  with  manure.  Can  the  com- 
mercial grower  get  enough  manure  for  the  purpose, 
or  does  he  use  something  else  ?  Also,  which  are  the 
kinds  mostly  grown  ? — Subscriber,  Dinuba. 

The  accounts  which  you  have  seen  relate  to  garden 
culture,  especially  on  shallow  soils  too  heavy  natur- 
ally and  too  much  worn  by  other  cropping  to  allow 
the  root  and  shoot  penetration  and  to  furnish  the 
rich  food  which  the  plant  requires.  On  the  coast 
and  river  lands  where  the  commercial  crop  is  grown 
the  soil  is  naturally  very  light  and  loose  and  amply 
supplied  with  decaying  vegetation,  so  that  manuring 
is  not  required,  either  for  its  mechanical  or  nutritive 
effects.  Therefore  there  has  been  no  rush  for  ma- 
nure except  as  a  top  dressing  on  the  older  fields. 
You  can  doubtless  grow  good  garden  asparagus,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  you  could  do  anything  profitable  on 
a  large  commercial  scale.  You  would  probably  have 
less  rust  than  the  coast  and  river  situations,  but  you 
could  not  count  upon  immunity  from  it. 

Onion  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — As  I  am  thinking  of  putting  in 
several  acres  of  onions  I  would  like  light  on  the  fol- 
lowing: Is  it  wise  to  roll  and  break  the  tops  of  onions 
in  order  to  force  nutriment  into  bulb  instead  of  al- 
lowing it  to  go  inuo  the  top?  Would  evil  effects 
occur  if  potash  were  sprinkled  in  the  row  when  seeds 
were  drilled  ? — Grower,  Riverside  county. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  roll  the  onion  plot  for  the  pur- 
pose which  you  mention.  In  very  light  soils  it  may 
be  desirable,  sometimes,  for  the  purpose  of  compact- 
ing the  soil  and  bringing  the  moisture  nearer  to  the 
surface,  but  the  size  of  the  bulb  is  conditioned  upon 
the  activity  of  the  top  growth  during  the  early  part 
of  the  growing  season.  The  ripening  process,  how- 
ever, may  be  promoted  by  suppressing  the  top 
growth  in  the  method  which  you  describe,  but  it  is 
not  usual  to  resort  to  it.  The  application  of  potash 
in  the  row  is  only  evil  when  it  is  used  in  too  large 
amounts.  A  sufficiently  small  amount  mixed  in  the 
soil  by  the  drill  may  produce  good  results. 

Use  of  Gypsum. 

To  the  Editor: — In  what  way  does  gypsum  in- 
crease the  growth  of  plants?  Does  it  force  or  stimu- 
late the  elements  to  increased  activity,  or  does  the 
application  of  gypsum  add  some  needed  chemical  or 
chemicals  to  the  soil?— C.  E.  D.,  Kingsburg. 

Gypsum  under  certain  conditions  may  act  as  a 
plant  food  if  lime  is  short  in  the  soil,  but  this  seldom 
occurs.  It  does,  however,  sometimes  act  upon  other 
substances  in  the  soil  and  advance  growth  by  render- 
ing them  more  available,  and  it  may  act  in  other  ways 
mechanically  to  advantage  the  plant.  Gypsum  is, 
however,  not  a  plant  food  as  other  fertilizers  are, 
and  its  profitable  use  depends  upon  conditions  some- 
what complex.   

Probably  Leaf  Lice. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  find  two  pieces  of  peach 
twigs.    The  bark,  as  you  notice,  is  unusually  black 
What  is  the  trouble?— C.  E.  D.,  Kingsburg. 

The  black  deposit  seems  be  smut  following  the 
honey  dew  dropped  by  scale  insects  or  leaf  lice.  As 
the  twigs  do  not  show  scale  it  seems  likely  that  you 
had  a  visitation  of  leaf  lice  last  summer  or  autumn. 
Look  out  for  such  things  frequently  next  summer. 


The  Phenomenal  Berry. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  the  Phenomenal  berry  be 
likely  to  do  well  in  this  climate  which  requires  pro- 
tection for  all  cane  fruits  from  our  drying  winter 
winds  ?— Fruit  Grower,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Nothing  except  actual  experiment  would  demon- 
strate the  suitability  for  the  Phenomenal  berry  for 
your  climatic  conditions.  It  is  proving  very  useful  in 
California  and  the  planting  is  now  continually  extend- 
ing, and  it  is  desirable  for  you  to  make  trial  of  a  few 
roots.  It  has  a  trailing  growth,  and  for  this  reason 
could  be  easily  protected  from  your  drying  winter 
winds,  for  it  would  be  dormant  at  that  season,  and 
could  be  easily  laid  down  and  covered  if  necessary. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  February  27,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear,  cold  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week  and 
conditions  were  very  favorable  for  crops  of  all  kinds. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  alfalfa  and  grass  made  rapid  growth, 
and  show  but  little  injury  from  the  recent  cold  weather. 
The  late  sown  grain  made  great  improvement  and  looks 
strong  and  healthy.  The  outlook  for  large  crops  of 
grain  and  hay  was  never  better.  A  large  acreage  of 
grain  has  been  planted  and  work  is  still  progressing. 
Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 
Work  in  hop  fields  will  soon  commence.  Many  varieties 
of  deciduous  fruits  are  in  full  bloom  and  present  pros- 
pects are  good  for  large  yields.  The  cultivation  of  vine- 
yards and  orchards  is  progressing  rapidly. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  generally  clear  and  warm  during  the 
week,  with  fog  in  the  coast  districts  and  light  showers  on 
the  northwest  coast.  Conditions  were  very  favorable 
for  farm  work  and  the  growth  of  all  crops.  Grain  and 
hay  are  in  excellent  condition  in  all  sections  and  the 
prospect  is  good  for  unusually  large  crops.  The  grain 
acreage  in  many  places  is  much  larger  than  last  season's 
and  seeding  is  still  in  progress.  The  recent  cold  weather 
caused  very  little  injury  to  grain  and  grass.  Green  feed 
was  never  so  abundant  and  stock  are  in  prime  condition. 
Almonds,  apricots  and  peaches  are  in  bloom  and  other 
deciduous  fruits  are  advancing  rapidly.  Fruit  pros- 
pects are  the  best  for  several  years. 

San   Joaqnln  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  past 
week.  These  conditions  caused  a  very  rapid  develop- 
ment of  fruit  buds,  and  growth  of  grass  and  grain. 
Plowing  and  seeding  continue  in  some  localities,  and 
grain  is  in  excellent  condition  in  all  sections.  Plowing 
and  cultivating  orchards  and  vineyards  are  progressing 
rapidly.  Almonds,  peaches,  apricots  and  plums  are  in 
bloom;  in  some  localities  the  almonds  are  past  the  full 
bloom.  Fruit  trees  have  blossomed  much  earlier  than 
usual  this  season  and  some  growers  fear  damage  from 
probable  late  frosts.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  in  all  sec- 
tions and  stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Early 
garden  truck  is  well  advanced. 

Sontbern  California. 

Warm  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the 
week,  and  heavy  rain  fell  in  the  extreme  southern  and 
eastern  sections,  causing  some  damage  to  roads  and 
bridges.  The  observer  at  San  Diego  reports  that  the 
recent  "rains  did  more  to  increase  the  How  of  small 
streams  and  rivers  than  any  series  of  storms  during  the 
past  decade.  All  reservoirs  received  considerable  water, 
and  enough  has  already  been  impounded  to  insure  ample 
supply  for  the  coming  season."  Grain  and  grass  con- 
tinue in  excellent  condition  and  are  growing  rapidly. 
Pasturage  is  abundant  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Melon 
planting  is  in  progress  in  the  Coachella  valley.  Or- 
anges, iemons  and  deciduous  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

Eureka  Summary. — The  weather  was  warm  and 
favorable  for  grass,  grain  and  vegetables.  Fruit  trees 
are  budding.  Prospects  are  good  for  large  crops  of 
cherries,  prunes  and  apples.  Very  little  snow  on  high 
mountains;  something  unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.  —  Warm,  summer-like 
weather  caused  all  crops  to  make  fine  growth.  Orange 
trees  are  starting  new  growth  and  lemons  are  in  bloom. 
Almonds  are  in  full  bloom.  Very  ripe  oranges  are  drop- 
ping in  some  places. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, February  28,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 

STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

.09 

23. 12 

40  58 

32  61 

66 

42 

Red  Bluff   

.00 

25.35 

20.25 

19  34 

80 

44 

Sacramento  

.00 

14.74 

10  39 

14  15 

78 

14 

San  Francisco  

.00 

16  92 

12.99 

17.19 

72 

40 

Fresno   

00 

8  0! 

3  96 

6.19 

78 

44 

00 

1  68 

1.62 

3  15 

70 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.00 

16  33 

8  69 

15.13 

80 

46 

T 

12  15 

3  25 

12  02 

80 

5(1 

San  Diego  

.03 

10  68 

1.96 

5.91 

78 

54 

1.18 

5  39 

0.66 

2  54 

80 

52 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Points  and  Suggestions. 

To  the  Editor: — Whatever  progress  is  making  in 
the  poultry  industry  in  P2astern  States,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  there  is  rapidly  growing  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  business  in  California.  This  is  indicated  by 
a  larger  demand  for  poultry  farms,  here  and  there, 
but  more  especially  coming  under  the  notice  of  the 
writer  in  the  so-called  "  Bay  counties.''  Doubtless 
this  increased  demand  is  noticed  in  all  portions  of  the 
State,  but  the  person  who  intends  to  make  a  business 
of  poultry  raising,  in  order  to  make  it  the  more 
profitable,  must  needs  locate  his  plant  at  some  point 
not  too  far  distant  from  prominent  market  centers. 

Transportation  enters  largely  into  the  problem, 
for  if  the  cost  of  sending  eggs  and  poultry  to  market 
is  excessive  the  returnable  profits  are  generally 
small.  The  best  located  points  are  those  possessing 
both  water  and  rail  transportation  facilities.  There 
are  not  a  few  such  places  within  a  comparatively 
short  distance  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  choice  of  location  there  also  enters  the  ques- 
tion of  land  values.  It  is  very  clear  to  any  one  hav- 
ing experience  in  the  poultry  business,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  that  low  adobe  or  clayey  soils  are  to  be 
avoided  for  the  good  reason  that  they  are  very 
poorly  drained.  The  best  spots  are  those  having  a 
porous  subsoil  and  preferably  of  a  rolling  surface. 

It  makes  much  difference  whether  one  pays  $100 
or  $.00  per  acre  for  land,  other  things  being  equal, 
or  only  $50,  $60  or  $70  per  acre.  Yet  the  higher 
prices  are  paid  in  localities  which  have  attained  a 
reputation  for  profitable  poultry  farming.  If  the 
business  is  a  success  in  such  places  —  and  a  grand 
success  it  has  proved  to  be — it  surely  ought  to  prove 
equally,  if  not  more,  remunerative  in  well  favored 
localities  where  land  values  are  not  as  high. 

There  are  other  items  that  one  choosing  a  location 
for  poultry  raising,  be  it  large  or  small,  should  take 
into  consideration.  There  are  many  new  comers  in 
this  State  who  are  investigating  this  business  from 
all  sides  before  they  finally  purchase.  These  persons 
are  spying  out  the  land  in  our  several  counties, 
especially  in  those  located  within  a  radius  of  50  or  60 
miles  of  San  Francisco,  some  of  whom  come  from 
Eastern  States,  some  from  European  countries.  All 
this  plainly  indicates  that  the  poultry  business  of  the 
State  is  enlarging.  It  takes  no  very  wise  prophet 
to  foretell  that  this  profitable  industry  is  destined  to 
attain  very  large  proportions  within  the  borders  of 
the  Golden  State. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  writer  was  privileged  to 
converse,  at  some  length,  with  a  highly  educated, 
well-to-do  gentleman  from  Germany  who  was  here 
seeking  a  location  for  a  poultry  plant.  The  place  of 
his  choice  would  also  become  the  residence  of  others 
of  his  countrymen  this  spring,  all  interested  in  egg 
farming,  in  which  pursuit  they  have  had  practical 
experience  in  the  Fatherland. 

In  a  recent  number  of  a  very  excellent  poultry 
journal  published  in  New  England,  a  reader  asks  the 
editor  about  the  advantage  California  offers  the 
poultryman.  These  are  but  two  of  many  instances, 
going  to  show  that  the  attention  of  persons  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  is  being  directed  "  hitherward." 
Let  them  come.  This  State  is  large  enough  for  all 
who  are  liable  to  locate  here,  and  when  the  local  sup- 
ply of  poultry  and  eggs  equals  the  demand  poultry 
raising  will  no  more  concern  the  numerous  readers 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

A  neighbor  of  the  writer  who  has  a  fine  flock  of 
700  or  800  hens,  from  which  he  derives  a  handsome 
income,  experimented  last  summer  in  the  matter  of 
forcing  his  fowls  to  moult  at  his  will.  The  plan  pur- 
sued was  so  successful  that  it  will  again  be  put  in 
operation. 

All  the  details  were  simple  and  inexpensive.  The 
fowls  were  confined  in  close  quarters  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  Their  only  ration  was  green  alfalfa 
and  all  the  water  they  craved.  Soon  the  feathers 
commenced  to  drop  freely  and  the  fowls  were  in  the 
heavy  moult.  Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
named,  the  fowls  were  freely  fed  with  appetizing 
food  and  before  long  they  commenced  to  lay  in  a 
manner  very  gratifying  to  the  owner. 

Of  course  this  is  no  new  plan,  for  it  has  been  prac- 
ticed for  some  time  by  several  poultrymen  in  the 
East.  Not  every  one  cares  to  pursue  this  method, 
but  with  large  flocks  where  in  these  progressive 
times  every  detail  of  their  management  is  reduced  to 
a  science  it  may  generally  be  well  to  adopt  the 
forced  moult. 

"  I  shall  never  again  keep  over  my  two-year-old 
hens,"  writes  a  poultry  raiser  of  considerable  ex- 
perience. He  finds  that  his  young  birds  lay  the 
most  eggs  and  are  the  most  profitable.  But  this 
fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  one  or  more  experi- 
mental stations,  notably  that  of  Utah.  Still  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  will  not  always  do  to  "go 
back  on  "  the  two-year-old  hens.  We  cannot  afford 
to  do  so  if  we  wish  to  keep  up  the  breeding  standard 
of  our  flocks.  It  is  an  unsettled  question  with  many 
a  person  as  to  when  they  shall  sell  their  hens.  Some 
individual  hens  have  laid  wonderfully  well  when  even 


upwards  of  three  years  old.  One  must  study  the  in 
dividual  characteristics  of  his  fowls. 

As  a  rule,  poultry  buildings  in  California  are 
cheaply  constructed.  Not  that  there  are  not  many 
finely  built  houses  here,  but  the  climatic  conditions  of 
our  wonderful  State  are  such  that  one  can  profitably 
house  his  fowls  in  inexpensive  buildings.  There  is 
food  for  thought  in  the  following  extract  from  an 
Eastern  periodical  devoted  to  poultry  affairs: 

"I  think  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  build  an  expen- 
sive poultry  house,  or  to  build  so  substantially  that 
the  house  will  last  a  lifetime.  Most  important  of  the 
things  I  did  when  recently  constructing  a  house  was 
placing  it  right  on  the  ground  without  stone  founda- 
tion or  posts  for  underpinning.  I  feel  free  to  confess 
that  the  only  consideration  I  gave  the  matter  at  the 
time  was  that  the  sills  would  last  till  the  house  was 
moved,  and  it  would  be  cheaper  to  put  in  new  sills 
than  to  take  at  first  the  precautions  necessary  to 
preserve  the  original  sills. 

"  Within  a  year  from  that  time  I  was  visiting  one 
of  the  largest  poultry  plants  in  the  country,  a  plant 
that  had  been  in  operation  about  a  dozen  years.  The 
old  buildings  were  then  being  gradually  replaced  by 
new  ones,  and,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  these  sub- 
stantial buildings  were  placed  right  on  the  ground, 
just  as  my  temporary  one  had  been  built.  The  pro- 
prietor said:  'We  don't  want  our  buildings  to  last 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  years.  We  consider  it 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  rebuild  our  plant 
entirely  over  in  that  period  than  to  tie  up  money  in 
more  substantial  buildings,  when  perhaps  within  a 
few  years  changes  in  the  business  or  improvements 
in  methods  will  make  our  present  buildings  unsatis- 
factory, and  we  can  replace  our  sills  several  times 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  putting  our  buildings  on 
stone,  or  elevating  them  enough  to  keep  the  sills 
from  rotting.' 

"There  is  a  good  deal  in  that.  It  is  a  point  that 
is  worth  serious  consideration,  especially  in  view  of 
the  general  disposition  of  those  embarking  in  the 
poultry  business  to  put  the  bulk  of  their  capital  into 
permanent  buildings  and  somewhat  expensive  fix- 
tures, leaving  little  for  stock  and  for  necessary 
working  capital.''  A.  Warren  Romnson. 

Napa.  


Secrets  of  Success  With  Poultry. 

Mrs.  Helene  Hough  of  California  gives  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer  the  following  teachings  of  experience: 
Fowls  should  be  given  a  warm,  tight,  dry  house,  both 
in  winter  and  summer.  Keep  the  same  thoroughly 
whitewashed  inside  and  out  and  keep  the  laying  room 
cool  in  summer.  Warm  houses  keep  the  hens  laying 
in  winter  when  eggs  are  high  and  a  cool  room  in  sum- 
mer for  laying  will  do  the  same  when  eggs  are 
wanted  for  hatching.  Have  a  large  room  or  shed  for 
the  dust  bath,  that  is  dry  in  winter.  This  with  regu- 
lar feeding  keeps  them  healthy  and  free  from  vermin 
and  less  liable  to  take  disease. 

Give  good,  plain  food,  such  as  bran,  shorts,  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  corn,  and  for  green  feed,  cabbage, 
onions,  turnips  and  other  vegetables.  The  food  they 
eat  affects  the  quality  of  the  eggs  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber, also  the  size  of  the  chickens. 

Keep  clean  water  in  clean  vessels  always  before 
them.  It  must  be  kept  cool  by  frequent  changing 
and  in  summer  place  the  troughs  in  the  shade.  Pro- 
vide a  good  shed  for  scratching,  and  place  in  it  hay, 
which  contains  plenty  of  heads  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley,  also  some  ears  of  corn.  Let  the  fowls  thresh 
their  own  grain,  not  merely  scratch  over  some  old 
leaves  for  a  few  kernels.  Provide  also  large,  flat 
boxes  filled  with  gravel,  bone  meal,  oyster  shells, 
lime,  old  plaster  and  broken  bits  of  crockery. 

If  the  foregoing  is  provided,  and  the  fowls  allowed 
plenty  of  exercise,  you  will  have  a  healthy,  flock  of 
fowls,  and  should  be  able  to  go  out  with  your  basket 
and  gather  up  the  eggs  until  the  basket  overflows. 
If  the  nests  are  frequently  cleaned  and  eggs  kept 
clean,  they  will  be  sought  for  by  tradesmen  and  you 
will  obtain  better  prices  than  those  who  follow  the 
old  slipshod  way  of  carrying  dirty,  stale  eggs  to 
market. 


A  Wonderful  Hen  From  Maine. 


After  five  years  of  careful  breeding  for  egg  pro- 
duction, regardless  of  all  other  accomplishments, 
Professor  G.  M.  Gowell,  agricultural  expert  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  more 
than  forty  hens  that  have  yielded  more  than  200  eggs 
apiece  in  a  year  and  has  produced  one  hen  which  has 
laid  251  eggs  within  twelve  months,  thus  beating  all 
previous  reported  records  in  egg  yield. 

This  hen,  known  to  the  records  as  No.  617,  is  a 
small  Plymouth  Rock  of  pure  strain,  though  not 
shaped  according  to  the  standard  type.  She  is  not 
only  under  the  size  demanded  for  perfect  specimens 
of  the  breed,  but  her  wing  barring  is  imperfect  and 
her  neck  is  too  slim  for  her  body. 

In  spite  of  her  defects,  as  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  fancier,  she  is  in  actual  performance  the 
most  valuable  hen  in  the  world,  being  capable,  under 
average  Maine  conditions,  of  returning  to  her  owner 
a  net  profit  of  170%  a  year. 

The  figures  which  have  been  passed  upon  and  ap- 


proved by  expert  book-keepers,  are  deducted  from 
counting  the  average  cost  of  food  and  subtracting 
the  total  expense  of  subsistence  from  the  income  de- 
rived from  eggs  at  the  average  price  paid  in  Maine, 
which  is  18  cents  a  dozen 

Professor  Gowell  has  devoted  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  breeding  hens  for  a  specific  purpose  for  the 
last  five  years.  Beginning  with  1000  hens  divided 
into  flocks  of  about  twenty  hens  and  two  cockerels  to 
a  pen,  he  has  employed  trap  nests  and  been  able  to 
get  at  the  exact  performance  of  every  hen. 

The  first  year  the  best  record  was  220  eggs,  laid 
by  a  Plymouth  Rock  pullet.  There  were  eleven  other 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  that  exceeded  200  eggs  the  first 
year,  though  of  the  White  Wyandottes  only  three 
reached  the  200  egg  class. 

The  next  season  the  most  prolific  hens  in  their  re- 
spective classes  were  put  in  pens  together,  and  eggs 
saved  from  these  were  kept  for  hatching.  Again  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  outstripped  the  Wyandottes  in  egg 
yield  by  great  majorities,  so  from  that  time  on  until 
the  end  no  further  attention  was  paid  to  the  Wyan- 
dottes. 

Having  hatched  male  and  female  chickens  from  the 
eggs  of  his  hens  of  great  ability  to  lay  eggs,  Profes- 
sor Gowell  mated  the  selected  stock  and  waited  for 
results.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  he  had  pro- 
duced twenty-six  hens  that  had  laid  more  than  200 
eggs  each  in  a  year,  and  one  hen  that  beat  all  pre- 
vious records,  by  laying  238  eggs.  Again  making  his 
selection  of  breeding  stock  from  the  most  prolific  in 
his  pens,  and  mating  hens  to  cockerels  of  the  same 
strain,  he  at  last  produced  the  most  prolific  hen  in 
the  world,  No.  617. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Growing  Tomatoes  for  Canning. 

Mr.  J.  Luther  Bowers,  now  of  Monticello,  Napa 
county,  writes  interestingly  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
concerning  his  experience  with  tomatoes. 

Tomato  growing  has  become  quite  an  industry,  and 
many  new  growers  are  entering  the  field,  and  to  such 
I  would  give  a  little  friendly  advice.  Do  not  sow  the 
plants  too  early.  First  find  out  when  your  buyer  is 
going  to  start  his  cannery,  and  about  a  hundred  days 
prior  to  that  time,  more  or  less — three  or  four  days 
either  way — sow  your  seed. 

Sowino  the  Seed. — I  always  sow  my  seed  thickly 
in  rows  in  a  newly  made  hotbed,  and  when  the  plants 
are  beginning  to  make  the  first  leaves  I  transplant 
them  into  shallow  boxes,  24x24  inches  and  3  inches 
deep  and  holding  a  hundred  plants. 

The  plants  are  set  in  straight  rows,  ten  each  way. 
These  plants  can  now  be  put  into  frames,  6x16  feet, 
ten  or  twenty  boxes  to  each  bed,  and  almost  enough 
plants  for  three  acres  planted  7  feet  each  way.  The 
frames  for  these  twenty-four  boxes  I  make  out  of  two 
10-inch  boards  for  the  front  and  three  10-inch  boards 
for  the  back,  making  a  fall  of  10  inches  in  6  feet. 
This  will  drain  off  the  water  when  it  rains.  For  a 
covering  I  use  cotton  cloth  about  the  thickness  and 
texture  of  sugar-sack  lining.  The  goods  I  cut  6*  feet 
long  and  sew  together  so  the  seams  run  across  the 
bed,  and,  when  the  cover  is  made,  one  side  is  tacked 
to  the  high  side  of  the  frame  and  the  other  side  is 
tacked  to  a  1x4  strip  of  wood.  This  makes  a  roller  to 
roll  up  the  cover. 

If  this  cover  is  taken  care  of  it  will  last  for  three 
seasons.  With  this  frame  I  do  not  use  any  bottom 
heat.  I  do  not  have  such  tall  plants,  but  have  them 
stocky  and  hard.  When  the  small  plants  have  been 
in  the  boxes  about  two  weeks,  a  sharp  knife  can  be 
drawn  between  each  row  each  way.  This  will  leave 
a  small  square  of  earth  to  each  plant. 

Preparing  the  Soil. — Now  I  will  leave  the  plants 
and  talk  of  the  soil.  Any  deep  soil  makes  good  to- 
mato ground,  no  matter  whether  clay,  sand  or  adobe. 
I  have  just  as  good  success  with  one  as  with  the 
others.  The  ground  should  be  plowed  deep  and  as 
early  as  possible  and  well  worked;  and,  just  before 
setting  out  the  plants,  plowed  again  and  made  as  fine 
as  possible,  and  then  checked  off  each  way  7  feet. 
Plants  should  never  be  set  until  all  danger  of  frosts 
are  past,  or  not  until  April  20  in  Santa  Clara  valley. 
A  plant  once  chilled  by  frost  will  not  recover  until 
late  in  the  fall.  I  have  seen  plants  set  and  a  frost  of 
28°  seem  not  to  hurt  them,  and  yet  not  produce  fruit 
until  late  in  the  summer. 

Setting  the  Plants. — When  everything  is  ready 
for  the  plant  setting,  give  the  plants  all  the  water 
the  earth  in  the  boxes  will  take,  haul  them  to  the 
field  and  set  with  three  men — one  man  with  shovel 
and  one  man  to  each  row  of  two  rows.  The  man  with 
shovel  takes  out  a  shovel  of  dirt  at  the  check,  then 
the  man  with  plant  sets  it;  the  other  man  is  getting 
his  plant  ready.  In  this  way  three  men  are  setting 
two  rows,  and  should  set  in  ten  hours  three  acres,  or 
about  2664  plants. 

If  there  is  moisture  in  the  ground,  every  plant  will 
live;  if  no  moisture,  a  quart  of  water  should  be 
poured  on  each  plant  when  set  and  earth  drawn  over 
the  wet  ground;  or,  if  one  has  running  water,  a  fur- 
row could  be  run  by  each  row  of  plants,  but  only 
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enough  to  wet  the  roots  should  be  used,  and  they 
should  be  cultivated  as  soon  as  dry  enough. 

The  Use  of  Water. — If  a  tomato  plant  once  stands 
up,  no  matter  how  dry,  it  will  live,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  I  think  of  putting  on  water  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form  until  after  the  first  tomatoes 
ripen;  then  water  can  be  used,  and,  if  water  is  to  be 
used  at  this  stage,  a  furrow  should  be  run  some  18 
inches  from  the  row  when  last  cultivating  is  done.  I 
have  never  irrigated  my  tomatoes  and  they  have 
been  the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood  for  size  and 
productiveness.  Always  remember:  Lots  of  water, 
lots  of  vines;  no  water,  lots  of  fruit.  I  generally 
have  the  first  tomatoes  and  the  last  tomatoes  in  my 
neighborhood — often  six  months  in  the  year. 

Plant  What  Canners  Want. — I  would  here  say, 
no  matter  what  you  think,  plant  only  the  varieties 
your  canner  wants.  A  grower's  idea  and  a  canner's 
idea  do  not  always  agree  as  to  the  best  canning  to- 
mato. Try  to  please  the  canner  if  you  can.  I  grow 
three  varieties  myself— Success,  Matchless  and  Cali- 
fornia Canning — the  first  two  large  and  smooth,  the 
last  very  large  and  sometimes  very  rough,  but  the 
best-flavored  tomato  in  cultivation  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive. Very  few  canners  want  or  use  a  rough  to- 
mato. The  Stone  tomato  is  planted  more  extensively 
than  any  other  for  canning  purposes,  but  my  experi- 
ence is  that  it  is  a  very  shy  bearer— or  I  did  not  get 
the  Stone  seed.  The  Success  and  Matchless  are  both 
as  smooth  and  a  great  deal  larger  and  certainly  more 
productive. 


THE  APIARY. 


How  Much  Alfalfa  to  a  Bee  ? 

Mr.  George  J.  Smith  of  Fort  Lupton,  Colo.,  writes 
for  Gleanings  about  how  many  bees  a  certain  area  of 
alfalfa  will  carry,  in  answer  to  this  question:  "  How 
many  acres  of  honey  plant  are  necessary  to  take  care 
of  100  colonies  of  bees?  "  This  being  an  alfalfa  district, 
I  thought  it  would  perhaps  interest  my  fellow  bee 
keepers  to  state  my  experience  this  summer,  as  the 
above  question  has  often  put  me  to  thinking  regard- 
ing pasturage. 

In  partnership  with  my  brother  we  had  79  colonies, 
spring  count.  The  season  was  at  least  three  or  four 
weeks  late,  having  cold  nights  accompanied  with 
drizzling  rains  at  intervals  throughout  May  until  the 
middle  of  June.  By  this  time  the  alfalfa  was  starting 
to  bloom,  "scattering."  There  were  very  few  stores 
in  the  hives,  no  brood  rearing  to  speak  of,  as  we 
have  no  blossoms  to  mention  until  alfalfa  comes  on. 
On  the  26th  of  June  we  had  two  swarms  come  out, 
which  we  had  to  feed  for  a  few  days  on  account  of  a 
cold  rain.  After  then  we  had  fine  weather,  and  the 
bees  went  to  work  with  a  will  on  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  alfalfa  surrounding  us,  which  had  a  purple 
cast  by  this  time.  By  the  middle  of  July  all  the 
alfalfa  was  cut,  except  a  little  around  ditches,  etc., 
our  own  fields  included,  and  everything  seemed  to  be 
at  a  standstill  in  the  apairy.  Up  to  this  time  we 
had  hived  forty-eight  swarms,  making  a  total  of  128 
colonies.  There  being  very  little  sweet  clover  in 
bloom,  we  decided  that  the  only  surplus  honey  we 
should  get  would  be  gathered  on  our  own  farm;  and 
having  thirty  acres  or  more  of  alfalfa  we  knew  we 
could  control  that  amount  of  pasture,  as  other  fields 
are  generally  cut  when  coming  in  bloom,  making  bet- 
ter hay.  When  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  all 
done,  we  had  only  19  colonies  working  in  the  supers. 
On  the  5th  of  August  we  were  putting  on  another 
round  of  supers,  honey  coming  in  galore.  That  30- 
acre  field  was  a  sight  to  behold!  From  morning  till 
night  it  was  a  constant  uproar.  We  stood  there 
many  times  and  listened  to  the  buzz  overhead  as  they 
passed  to  and  fro,  it  doing  us  more  good  to  know 
that  they  had  at  last  struck  a  land  of  plenty,  and  we 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  can  control  to  a 
certain  extent  our  own  pasture.  That  alone  amounts 
to  us  more  than  the  loss  in  hay. 

Though  only  a  novice  of  a  few  years'  experience  in 
bee  keeping,  my  idea  of  success  in  that  line,  "  to  be 
master  of  the  situation,"  is  to  control  as  much  as 
possible*  our  own  pasture,  and  not  depend  on  our 
neighbors  being  delayed  in  cutting  their  fields  of 
bloom.  We  are  not  so  fortunate  as  some  bee  keep- 
ers where  nature  provides  with  plenty  of  moisture 
and  a  constant  honey  flow  throughout  the  season.  A 
scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation  means  a  scant  honey 
crop;  therefore,  profiting  by  this  year's  experience 
with  alfalfa,  we  will  try  next  year  to  regulate  the 
bloom  so  as  to  have  a  paradise  for  the  bees  through- 
out the  season. 

I  am  satisfied  that  1000  acres  of  honey  plant  is  not 
necessary  to  take  care  of  100  colonies  of  bees.  We 
had  50  colonies  that  made  from  three  to  six  supers, 
while  the  others  fell  below  three  supers. 


A  freak  of  nature  that  attracts  much  attention 
among  those  engaged  in  the  fruit  industry  in  Santa 
Cruz  county  is  a  plum  tree  on  Bellevue  place,  which 
at  present  bears  a  crop  of  ripe  fruit  ready  for  pick- 
ing. The  tree  bloomed  during  the  hot  spell  when  the 
forest  fires  were  raging  during  September. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


A  Review  of  the  Texas  Fever  Situation. 

The  following,  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  tells  the  history  of  Texas  fever  and 
contains  points  of  great  interest  to  stockmen: 

As  far  back  as  1798,  at  least,  Texas  fever  is  known 
to  have  existed  among  the  cattle  of  the  South.  In 
that  year,  shortly  after  a  herd  had  been  driven  from 
South  Carolina  to  Pennsylvania,  the  local  cattle  were 
attacked  by  a  destructive  disease.  The  matter  was 
carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Mease,  who  traced  the  in- 
fection to  the  herd  brought  from  the  South,  although 
these  cattle  were  themselves  apparently  in  good 
health.  Similar  observations  were  made  at  various 
times  for  years,  but  no  efforts  were  instituted  by  the 
Government  to  mitigate  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
until  1868. 

At  that  time  thousands  of  cattle  brought  to  the 
East  for  beef  arrived  either  dead  or  so  badly  diseased 
as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  Enormous  losses  also  were 
occasioned  among  the  cattle  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  by 
infection  brought  by  Southern  cattle  shipped  up  the 
Mississippi  river  to  Cairo  and  thence  into  the  in- 
terior. These  facts  led  to  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Horace  Capron, 
who  employed  Dr.  John  Gamgee,  an  English  veter- 
inarian, then  visiting  this  country,  to  study  the  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Gamgee  went  to  Abilene,  Kan.,  where  the 
malady  was  causing  the  loss  of  great  numbers  of  cat- 
tle. The  theory  of  that  day  was  that  the  cause  of 
the  disease  should  be  sought  in  the  cryptogamic 
plants,  and  accordingly  a  botanist  was  sent  along 
with  Dr.  Gamgee.  These  men  made  an  investigation 
at  Abilene,  the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in  a 
report  transmitted  to  Congress,  published  by  that 
body  and  afterward  republished. 

In  1883  the  present  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  aid  of  assistants,  ran  the  northern  line  of 
the  Texas  fever  district  through  Virginia.  The 
bureau  was  created  during  the  next  year,  and  one  of 
its  first  and  most  important  duties  was  to  extend 
this  line  westward.  In  1884  the  line  reached  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  during  1885  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Texas.  From  that  time  until  the  present  this  Texas 
fever  line,  constantly  modified  as  sections  to  the 
north  or  south  of  it  became  free  from  the  disease  or 
infected  with  it,  has  been  rigidly  maintained  by  the 
bureau;  and  this,  with  the  enforcement  of  laws  super 
vising  the  transportation  of  all  Southern  cattle  to 
the  North,  and  absolutely  preventing  the  driving  of 
such  cattle  from  infected  to  non-infected  sections,  ex- 
cept during  cei  tain  winter  months,  has  had  a  most 
beneficial  effect. 

These  measures,  while  decreasing  the  losses  occa- 
sioned by  this  disease,  were  not  in  all  respects  satis- 
factory, as  they  necessarily  hampered  the  movement 
of  cattle  to  the  North.  The  real  cause  of  the  disease 
was  as  yet  not  known.  Little  was  done  toward 
solving  the  problem  until  1889,  when  the  bureau  took 
up  the  matter,  and  in  a  series  of  experiments  discov- 
ered that  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  in- 
fected animals  there  existed  a  peculiar  microscopic 
organism,  which  was  at  once  suspected  to  be  the 
true  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  had  already  been  found 
that  in  some  manner  the  cattle  tick  was  necessary 
for  the  transmission  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1890  the  experiment  was  tried  of  placing  on  healthy 
cattle  young  ticks  artificially  hatched.  In  these  cat- 
tle there  immediately  ensued  an  extensive  loss  of  red 
blood  corpuscles,  accompanied  by  fever.  This  ex- 
periment established  both  the  specific  cause  of  the 
disease,  namely,  the  microscopic  organism  which  lives 
within  and  preys  upon  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  infection — that  is,  through  the 
medium  of  the  cattle  tick. 

The  next  step  was  to  discover  some  means  of  de- 
stroying the  ticks.  The  most  expeditious  and  con- 
venient way  of  ridding  infected  animals  of  the  ticks 
would,  of  course,  be  by  an  application  of  some  fluid 
mixture  in  which  the  animals  might  be  entirely  sub- 
merged so  that  all  parts  of  the  exterior  of  the  body 
might  be  reached.  Experiments  accordingly  have 
been  in  progress  for  years  to  find  such  a  mixture — a 
mixture  in  which  cattle  may  be  dipped  without  injury 
to  them  and  which  will  kill  the  troublesome  ticks. 
One  of  the  most  promising  things  yet  found  is  the 
Beaumont  oil  of  Texas,  which  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  "Texas  crude."  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  both  in  Texas  and  at  the  experiment  station  of 
the  bureau  in  Washington,  and  the  results  have  been 
satisfactory.  It  has  been  found  that  the  lighter 
kinds  of  oil  from  the  Beaumont  district  are  the  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  the  thicker  oils  are 
injurious  to  the  cattle.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
with  oil  of  a  specific  gravity  of  22£°  to  21  £°  Baume, 
and  containing  from  \\%  to  lh%  of  sulphur;  40%  of 
the  oil  should  boil  at  from  200°  to  300°  C.  Tick-in- 
fested cattle  dipped  in  oil  of  this  description  have 
been  found  to  be  rid  of  ticks  within  a  few  days,  and 
have  suffered  no  injury. 


THE  DAIRY. 

The  Goat  Dairy. 

From  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  H  Hester  at  the  University  Farmers'  In- 
stitute at  Santa  Barbara. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  have  made  up  your  minds 
that  a  paper  on  milch  goats  for  this  institute  must 
surely  be  intended  as  a  sort  of  a  joke,  or  even  if  the 
writer  might  be  in  earnest  such  a  subject  could  inter- 
est only  a  very  few  of  those  present. 

For  I  am  well  aware  of  the  strong  prejudice  that 
prevails  in  this  country  against  the  goat  or  any  of  its 
products  for  food.  I  have  many  times  been  amused 
at  the  look  of  surprise  and  almost  disgust  on  the 
face  of  the  mother  when  I  have  recommended  goat's 
milk  for  the  babe. 

The  butchers  also  are  so  well  aware  of  the  preju- 
dice of  their  patrons  against  goats,  that  unless  you 
have  better  success  than  I  have  had  you  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  find  out  when  they  have  goat  meat  for  sale. 

They  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  them  if  they  are  in 
proper  condition,  and  as  one  of  them  informed  me  do 
not  hesitate  in  filling  the  order  of  their  most  partic- 
ular customers  for  mutton  with  a  choice  cut  from  a 
nice  young  goat,  as  it  will  almost  invariably  bring  a 
return  order  for  more  of  that  nice  lamb,  while  if  it 
had  been  offered  under  the  true  label  it  would  have 
gone  a  begging  for  a  trial. 

Importance  of  the  Goat.— My  reason  for  selecting 
this  seemingly  unimportant  subject  was  the  hope  that 
I  might  be  able  to  interest  you  enough  to  cause  you 
to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  valuable  little  dairy 
animal.  For  I  believe  it  could  be  made  to  form  an  im- 
portant branch  of  our  live  stock  industry  and  would 
very  materially  aid  in  the  solution  of  that  vexed  prob- 
lem "The  providing  of  a  suitable  food  for  infants  and 
invalids  with  weak  digestive  organs."  Milch  goats 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  live  stock  industry 
of  Europe. 

Prof.  Thompson  says,  "German  writers  say  boldly 
that  the  milch  goat  in  its  later  development  has  done 
great  service  to  the  State,  in  that  it  supplies  a  want 
which  before  caused  great  unrest  among  the  peas- 
antry. In  England  milch  goats  are  gaining  more  and 
more  in  number  and  popularity  each  year. 

The  Standard  Goat  Company  which  was  organized 
the  past  season  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  with  a  board 
of  directors  is  composed  of  two  prominent  physicians, 
one  of  whom  is  dean  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
Columbian  University,  one  prominent  member  of  the 
Washington  bar,  and  one  of  our  leading  veterinarians. 
The  announcement  states  that  the  organization  is  for 
the  purpose  of  importing  thoroughbred  milch  goats 
of  Europe  and  Asia  into  America,  and  exploiting  the 
use  of  goats'  milk  for  infants  and  invalids;  that  it  is 
also  to  obviate  the  exorbitant  cost  of  importing  small 
numbers  of  goats  and  to  formulate  some  safe  and  tan- 
gible plan  by  which  the  breeders  of  standard  goat 
stock  of  America  can  establish  a  herd  sufficiently 
large  to  supply  themselves  with  breeding  stock  at  a 
fair  and  reasonable  cost. 

This  unusual  activity  during  the  past  season  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  modification  of  our  quarantine  laws 
which  previously  had  prohibited  the  importation  of 
such  stock  from  any  of  those  countries  where  the 
milch  goat  had  been  brought  to  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion. 

Already  an  importation  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  two  of  the  best  Swiss  breeds  has  been  made 
and  are  reported  as  doing  well  in  their  new  home. 

Goats  May  be  Better  Than  Cows. — There  are 
conditions  where  the  goat  might  be  utilized  for  the 
production  of  milk  to  a  much  better  advantage  than 
the  cow. 

The  first  cost  of  the  goat,  together  with  the  differ- 
ence in  the  expense  for  keeping,  makes  it  available 
to  a  great  many  families  who  could  not  afford  a  cow. 
It  is  claimed  that  eight  goats  may  be  kept  for  what 
it  would  cost  to  keep  one  cow.  The  goat  utilizes  its 
food  better  than  the  cow,  and  gives  considerably 
more  milk  in  proportion  to  its  body  weight.  In  case 
of  a  dry  year  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  goat's 
strong  preference  for  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  bushes, 
and  transfer  them  to  some  brushy  pasture  where 
they  will  thrive  even  better  than  on  good  feed. 

The  advantage  of  this  characteristic  in  the  goat 
was  impressively  demonstrated  in  the  early  part  of 
last  winter,  when  it  looked  as  if  we  were  in  for  an- 
other dry  season,  and  almost  every  cattle  owner  was 
puzzling  his  brain  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  was 
worth  while  to  try  to  carry  his  cattle  through  an- 
other drouth,  by  a  band  of  goats  that  fed  upon  the 
brush  covering  the  hills  back  of  Carpenteria.  A 
farmer  called  my  attention  to  them,  saying  "There 
is  the  kind  of  stock  to  keep;  it  will  make  no  difference 
with  them  whether  it  rains  or  not." 

Another  important  feature  to  be  considered  in 
favor  of  the  milch  goat  is  the  remarkable  immunity 
from  tuberculosis  which  they  seem  to  enjoy.  Prof. 
Law,  one  of  our  best  American  authorities,  says 
"Sheep  and  goats  kept  under  natural  conditions 
show  a  remarkable  immunity  from  tuberculosis." 
Among  the  European  authorities  Hood  is  quoted  as 
saying  "Undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  all  the 
qualities  of  goat's  milk,  especially  in  its  relation  to 
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the  feeding  of  infants,  is  its  immunity  from  the  danger 
of  carrying  the  germs  of  tubercular  disease." 

Goat  Milk.— As  for  the  quality  of  goats'  milk  Prof. 
Thompson  says  "The  quality  of  goats'  milk  is  far  su- 
perior to  cows'  milk  for  all  purposes.  As  a  food  for 
the  invalid  the  milk  of  the  goat  is  almost  universally 
endorsed.  This  is  riot  only  so  because  of  its  apparent 
medicinal  qualities,  but  because  of  its  high  contents 
of  solids,  which  average  a  little  over  14%,  and  also 
because  of  its  easy  digestibility.  This  latter  char- 
acteristic is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  globules  of  goats' 
milk  are  smaller  than  those  of  cows'  milk,  and  there- 
fore the  fat  remains  longer  as  an  emulsion.  Goats' 
milk  creams  very  slowly  and  usually  very  unsatisfac- 
torily, owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  fat  globules. 

The  tables  of  analyses  given  show  the  fat  of  goats' 
milk  averages  about  4.5%.  One  writer  says,  "In- 
dividual instances,  though  they  do  not,  of  course, 
prove  the  average,  may  be  quoted  to  show  its  extra- 
ordinary richness.  The  milk  of  an  Angora  goat  which 
was  analyzed  by  F.  S.  Loyd,  analyst  to  the  British 
Farmers'  Association,  contained  no  less  than  8.68% 
of  butter  fat,  and  9.85%  of  casein  and  milk  sugar, 
the  water  amounting  to  only  80.53%;  the  water  in 
the  average  cow's  milk  would  be  about  87%.  A 
crossbred  Toggenburger  and  Nubian  goat  gave  8.  11% 
of  fat  and  we  have  seen  no  Jersey  records  that  have 
reached  these  figures. 


As  to  the  quantity  of  milk,  much  depends  upon  in- 
dividuality, breed,  feed  and  care.  We  are  told  that  j 
it  is  proved  by  the  experiments  in  Europe  that  the 
goat  makes  much  better  use  of  its  food  in  producing  j 
milk  than  does  a  cow,  and  considering  its  proportion- 
ate weight,  is  the  greatest  milk  producer  of  all  do- 
mestic animals.  German  writers  estimate  that  a 
good  specimen  of  the  improved  milch  goat  should  give 
from  three  to  five  quarts  per  day  with  a  long  period 
of  lactation.  It  is  claimed  that  many  of  them  yield 
annually  from  ten  to  sixteen  times  their  body  weight 
and  exceptional  ones  have  given  over  eighteen  times 
their  weight. 

Egyptian  Goats. — Of  the  improved  breeds  I  think 
for  this  locality  for  any  one  who  will  give  them  care- 
ful attention,  the  Nubian  or  Upper  Egypt  goat  would 
prove  the  most  profitable  and  satisfactory.  They 
are  the  largest,  being  about  one  and  one-half  times 
larger  than  the  common  goat.  No  member  of  the 
goat  family  is  more  peaceful  or  gentle.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  is  no  odor  connected  with  this  breed  even 
at  rutting  time.  It  is  an  exceedingly  prolific  animal, 
having  been  known  to  give  birth  to  as  many  as  11  kids 
during  one  year — four  on  each  of  two  occasions  and 
three  at  another.  The  female  has  no  horns.  The 
hair  is  usually  quite  long,  deep  brown  or  black  and 
quite  fine. 

The  record  shows  that  Nubian  is  the  most  produc- 


THE  TKIUTPtlANT. 

EHPIRE 

"It  Makes  the  Most 
Dollars  for  You*' 


Thirty  times  as  many  Empire  Cream  Separators  were  sold  . 
in  the  United  States  last  year  as  were  sold  four  years  ago. 

Thirty  times  as  many  dairy  farmers  decided  lasc  year  that 
the  Empire  was  the  best  cream  separator. 

Thirty  times  as  many  Empire  Cream  Separators  are  now 
being  built  at  the  Empire  factory  as  four  years  ago. 

Thirty  to  one  represents  the  increase  in  the  sales  of  the  Empire  in  four  years'  time. 

Wherever  the  Empire_  has  been  introduced  it  has  become  the  most  popular  cream  separator. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  dairy  industry  has  any  machine  of  any  kind  made  such  rapid  strides  in  sales 
and  popularity. 

The  number  of  Empire  Separators  sold  in  1903  was  so  great  that  we  called  it  "our  Banner  year," 
but  the  increase  in  1904  made  that  a  double-headed  Banner  year,  and  the  prospects  for  1905  indicate  that 
this  is  going  to  be  a  triple-headed  Banner  yearl 

Why  Is  This  So? 
There  Must  Be  Some  Good  Reason. 

Does  it  not  suggest  to  you  that  the  EMPIRE  is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  separator? 
Could  any  machine  make  such  rapid  progress  unless  it  has  exceptional  merit  and  gives  universal 
satisfaction? 

No  amount  of  advertising  and  no  sales  organization,  no  matter  how  perfect,  could  have  accom- 
plished such  results  unless  the  machine  they  sold  did  all  that  was  claimed  for  it. 
Many  users  tell  us  the  EMPIRE  does  much  more  than  we  claim  for  it. 

Such  rapid  strides,  increased  sales  and  greater  popularity  speak  most  emphatically  of  merit.  If 
EMPIRE  purchasers  were  dissatisfied,  could  such  increased  sales  possibly  have  resulted? 

Purchasers  of  the  EMPIRE  machines  must  have  told  their  neighbors  that  the  EMPIRE  was  all 
right,  or  so  many  neighbors  would  not  have  wanted  to  buy  the  EMPIRE. 

We  don't  claim  that  the  EMPIRE  is  the  "original"  or  "the  only  "separator  made,  but  we  do  claim, 
and  the  records  bear  proof,  that  an  investigation  of  its  merits  almost  invariably  leads  to  its  purchase. 

That  Is  all  we  ask— an  investigation. 

You  will  find  the  explanation  in  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  construction  of  the  EMPIRE.  All 

needless,  troublesome  parts  are  eliminated. 

This  means  fewer  parts — less  friction — easy  running — easy  cleaning — less  oil — fewer  repairs — less 
fuss  and  bother — longer  life — better  service — more  satisfaction — bigger  profits — 

"The  Most  Dollars  For  You" 

We  don't  urge  you  to  buy  an  EMPIRE,  however,  on  the  judgment  of  others.  We  don't  ask  you 
to  buy  an  EMPIRE  on  our  say-so;  all  that  we  ask  of  you  is  that  you  investigate  its  merits  and  then 
decide  for  yourself.  If  the  machine  itself  does  not  convince  you  that  the  EMPIRE  is  the  cream  sepa- 
rator for  you  to  purchase,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

The  EMPIRE  machine  itself  is  the  best  advertiser  and  the  best  salesman  on  our  force.  Our  ad- 
vertising and  sales  organizations  both  bow  to  the  EMPIRE  and  its  merits  as  the  one  great  essential  fea- 
ture in  bringing  it  into  such  universal  favor. 

Send  us  your  name,  tell  us  how  many  cows  you  milk  and  we  will  see  that  the  EMPIRE  does  the 
rest.  We  have  several  books  on  dairying  for  you.  They  are  free. 

l"iOOn  TMKIV  W  AMTFFfc     So  many  dairy  fanners  are  asking  about  the  EMPIRE  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us 
iiiun    iiruiiLiI/t   to  constantly  increase  our  sales  organization.    We  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  men 

i  of  merit  and  integrity  to  accompany  the  EMPIRE  to  these  numerous  inquirers.  We  want  only  men,  however,  who  will  make  this  their 
life  work  and  take  it  up  with  the  idea  well  fixed  in  mind.    If  you  are  oaly  looking  for  a  job  for  three  or  four  months  to  fill  in,  don't 
I  bother  us  with  your  application,  but  it  you  want,  or  know  of  any  good  man  who  wants,  a  permanent,  twelve  months  in  the  year  situa- 

I  tion.  write  cs, 

|  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

Branch  Office,  Portland.  Oregon. 


tive  milch  goat  known,  and  for  this  reason  is  much 
sought  for  to  cross  upon  other  breeds. 

Other  Breeds.— The  Saanen  and  Toggenburger 
seem  to  be  the  most  popular  Swiss  breeds.  They  are 
both  very  hardy  and  both  very  heavy  milkers.  The 
recent  importation  of  milch  goats  into  this  country 
consisted  of  ten  Saanens  and  sixteen  Toggenburgers 
and  F.  Speer  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  selected  this  im- 
portation says  the  best  individuals  of  either  breed 
are  able  to  produce  four  and  in  some  cases  five 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  He  says  the  Saanen  goats 
are  about  a  third  larger  than  the  Toggenburger  and 
are  pure  white,  while  the  Toggenburgers  are  a  beau- 
tiful solid  brown  with  white  markings  about  the  face. 
They  are  very  full  of  quality  and  when  fresh  carry 
immense  bags.  In  their  native  country  they  are 
stabled  in  winter  and  in  the  summer  go  with  the 
cattle  to  the  mountains. 

The  Malta  Goat.— Prof.  Thompson  says:  "It  is 
probable  that  in  no  country  has  the  raising  of 
milch  goats  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion as  in  the  Island  of  Malta.  It  is  said  that  the 
milk  characteristic  of  the  breed  has  been  so  per- 
fectly developed  that  nearly  every  doe  kid  becomes  a 
good  milker." 

The  Maltese  goats  are  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  height,  while  they  often  weigh  100  pounds.  They 
are  usually  hornless.  The  predominant  color  is 
white,  although  there  are  many  others 
— red.  brown  and  black.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  Maltese  goats — the  long 
haired  and  the  short  haired.  The  hair 
of  the  former  is  often  four  to  five 
inches  long. 

And  now  I  will  close  by  saying  that 
I  believe  a  milch  goat  dairy  offers  the 
best  prospect  for  a  profitable  business 
on  a  small  investment  of  anything  that 
I  know  of.  We  have  a  climate  that  is 
enticing  people  to  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  search  of  health. 
Should  we  not  then  provide  them  with 
every  means  for  procuring  the  most 
suitable  food  to  aid  in  building  them 
up  again,  especially  since  they  are  only 
too  willing  to  pay  well  for  it? 

THE  VINEYARD. 


Sulphuring  for  Mildew. 

Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti  of  the  University 
of  California  answers  a  San  Joaquin 
county  grape  grower  as  to  sulphuring 
vines  as  follows: 

Vines  are  sulphured  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  attack  of  a  fungous  disease 
known  as  oidium — sometimes  spoken  of 
as  mildew.  It  depends  altogether  upon 
the  season  and  variety  of  grape  how 
often  this  sulphuring  should  be  done.  I 
believe  in  the  region  of  Stockton  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  very  wet  places)  one 
sulphuring,  a  little  before  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  vines,  would  be  sufficient.  If 
the  vines  have  been  attacked  by  the 
mildew  it  would  be  better  to  sulphur 
them  twice — the  first  time  when  the 
shoots  are  about  6  inches  long  and  the 
second  time  when  blossoming.  There 
are  very  few  localities  in  California 
where  more  than  two  sulphurings  are 
necessary.  It  is  usually  found  economi- 
cal to  use  the  best  grade  of  sulphur — 
either  very  finely  powdered  or  sub- 
limed. It  may  be  applied  by  shaking 
it  over  the  vines  either  from  a  little 
sack  made  from  close  bagging  or  other 
material  which  will  not  let  the  sulphur 
pass  too  quickly.  A  better  method  is 
to  use  a  bellows  or  a  knapsack  duster, 
especially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
These  can  be  obtained  from  most  of  the 
dealers  handling  spraying  material  or 
from  hardware  men. 

It  is  best  to  apply  the  sulphur  early 
in  the  morning,  when  there  is  no  wind 
and  when  the  vines  are  slightly  damp 
with  dew.  It  should  be  applied  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reach  every  {/rowing  por- 
tion of  the  vine.  In  order  that  the  sul- 
phur shall  do  good  it  should  be  followed 
by  two  or  three  hot  days.  If  heavy 
rains  follow  before  any  hot  days  it  does 
little  or  no  good  and  must  be  repeated. 


Bright  Outlook  for  Wool.— Red- 
ding1 special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Tehama 
county  sheepmen  look  forward  with  as- 
surance to  receiving1  better  prices  for  wool 
this  season  than  they  have  received  in 
ten  years  past.  This  prediction  is  made 
on  contracts  wool  buyers  are  now  making 
in  Montana  at  17J(n  18  cents  for  large 
amounts.  That  is  practically  a  guarantee 
that  Tehama  county  flockmasters  will  re- 
ceive better  than  20  cents  for  their  1905 
clip. 
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Alameda. 

More  Lambing  Records.  —  Liver- 
more  Herald:  The  mention  made  in  re- 
cent issues  of  the  high  percentage  of 
lambs  reported  by  various  sheepmen  in 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  valley  has 
brought  out  still  more  records.  James  P. 
Moy,  who  is  in  charge  of  his  father's  ex- 
tensive sheep  interests  in  Corral  Hollow, 
reports  2000  lambs  and  a  percentage  of 
126.  W.  C.  Mulqueeney,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Mulqueeney  ranges  in  the  Midway 
district,  gives  his  percentage  of  lambs  as 
125,  which  is  better  than  the  ranch  has 
ever  done  before.  Pete  Long  and  Matt 
Burrell,  two  of  the  Mulqueeney  herders, 
have  made  a  record  during  the  winter 
that  is  worthy  of  note.  They  have  killed 
twenty  coyotes  and  wildcats.  The  de- 
struction of  so  many  "varmints"  will  be 
good  news  to  sheepmen  throughout  the 
district. 

Almonds  in  Bloom.  —  Niles  Press, 
Feb.  25:  The  almond  orchard  of  B.  A. 
Mayhew  is  in  full  bloom.  It  resembles  a 
large  bouquet  several  acres  in  extent  and 
causes  the  passengers  on  the  train  to  open 
their  eyes  in  perfect  wonderment.  To 
Eastern  people  it  presents  a  sight  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

Fresno. 

Twenty-one  Miles  of  Trees 
Planted. — Republican,  Feb.  22:  A  line 
of  trees  reaching  from  Fresno  to  Kings- 
burg,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  was  planted 
to-day  by  the  arbor  clubs  of  Fresno, 
Malaga,  Selma  and  Kingsburg.  About 
2500  Carolina  poplars  and  Balms  of  Gilead 
were  set  out.  In  April  palms  will  be  al- 
ternated with  the  trees  set  out  to-day. 
The  avenue  is  perfectly  straight  and  is 
the  main  highway  of  the  county. 

Hum  boldt. 

Creamery  Prices. — Areata  Union: 
Creameries  in  this  section  paid  in  Febru- 
ary as  follows:  Areata  Creamery  Co., 
25 j ;  Minor,  25;  Premium,  26;  Peterson, 
25J.  The  following  prices  were  paid  by 
the  Eel  River  valley  creameries:  Capitol, 
27£;  Cold  Springs,  24;  Crown,  27J;  Eel 
River,  27£;  Excelsior,  28;  Grizzly  Bluff, 
27J;  White  Star,  27;  Pioneer,  28£;  Cen- 
tral, 16  days  27j,  15  days  29£;  Cold  Brook, 
27£;  Sunset,  27;  Cream  City,  28. 

Kern. 

Farmers  Requested  to  Give  Seed 
a  Trial.— Bakersfield  Echo:  The  Kern 
County  Land  Co.  has  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar  beet  seed  on  hand  and  will  furnish 
free  to  farmers  enough  of  the  seed  to 
plant  an  experimental  patch.  The  seed 
can  be  had  by  applying  to  Myron  Holmes, 
in  the  basement  of  the  Land  Company's 
building.  Farmers  getting  the  seed  will 
be  asked  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  to  how  well  the  sugar 
beets  thrive,  and  also  to  furnish  a  few  of 
their  beets  to  be  analyzed. 

Wheat  Acreage— Sheep  Shearing. 
— John  Wasson  of  Delano,  who  is  in 
Bakersfield  doing  jury  duty,  says  that 
the  acreage  of  wheat  in  northern  Kern  is 
greater  now  than  it  has  been  in  years, 
and  the  ground  is  in  better  condition. 
The  moisture  is  down  from  2J  to  3  feet 
and,  with  a  fair  continuance  of  spring 
rains,  a  heavy  crop  is  assured.  There 
are  many  bands  of  sheep  around  Delano 
once  more,  and  they  are  keeping  the 


GOMBADLT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive   cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMKltT  for  Khea- 
m:ill«in,  Morula*,  Sore  Throat,  eto.,  It 
1»  invaluable.  _  . 

Everv  bottle  of  Cimnllo  liiiUnm  B Old  18 
Warranted  to  (five  satisfaction.  Price  Sl.liO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  dmptrlsts.  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Its 
use.  8end  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 
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grass  down,  but  on  the  plains  where  it  has 
not  been  pastured  the  feed  is  6  inches  tall. 
In  some  of  the  fields  where  the  ground 
has  been  plowed  it  is  knee  high. 

Merced. 

Shipping  Olives.  —  Express:  Over 
100  tons  of  olives  were  shipped  last  fall 
from  the  olive  orchards  of  Messrs.  Bren- 
nan,  Bird,  Hamilton,  Hegyessy,  Mc- 
Naughton,  Rector  and  Van  Willigen  and, 
to  judge  from  a  lette'r  just  received  from 
one  of  the  most  important  and  reputable 
San  Diego  houses,  the  Merced  olives  a»-e 
the  best  and  finest  grown  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Potato  Growers  Combine.— A  Mer- 
ced and  Turlock  Sweet  Potato  Growers' 
Association  has  been  organized,  although 
the  by-laws  have  not  been  completed  nor 
articles  of  incorporation  filed.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Association  is  to  manage  mar- 
keting of  sweet  potatoes,  to  procure  the 
best  seed  and  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  growers  in  general.  We  are  informed 
that  187  out  of  the  205  growers  in  the  dis- 
trict between  Merced  and  Turlock  have 
joined  the  Association,  and  that  orders 
for  sweet  potatoes  will  be  distributed 
among  the  growers  by  the  managers  and 
the  directors — each  director  representing 
a  sub-district.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 
J.  Rodrigues,  president;  J.  F.  Frietas, 
vice-president;  J.  Gomez,  secretary;  D. 
Garcia,  treasurer,  and  Frank  Souza,  man- 
ager (address,  Merced).  The  directors 
are  J.  M.  Trindale,  J.  P.  Correia,  F.  L. 
Goulart,  M.  I.  Pedras,  Jose  R.  Gomes. 
Riverside. 

Orange  Growers  Meet.  —  Enter- 
prise: A  number  of  Rialto  orange 
growers  have  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  returns  they  have  received  through 
the  packing  houses  and  will  insist  on  hav- 
ing the  price  of  their  fruit  fixed  in  ad- 
vance. A  meeting  was  held  Saturday  in 
Rialto  with  the  following  growers  pres- 
ent: W.  P.  Martin,  L.  W.  Coleman,  W. 
A.  Meyers,  Burt  Lyman,  J.  E.  Bush,  J. 
C.  Murry,  O.  D.  Harris,  F.  M.  Lingo,  J. 
C.  Boyd  and  Kenneth  McRae.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed:  "Re- 
solved, That  we  shall  sell  no  more  fruit 
to  any  purchaser,  either  on  commission 
or  consignment,  but  only  for  spot  cash. 
Resolved,  That  should  any  member  of 
this  organization  sell  any  fruit  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion, he  thereby  agrees  to  deliver  to  this 
association  fifty  boxes  of  the  choicest 
fruit  which  grows  in  his  orchards,  and 
the  association  has  the  right  to  go  into 
the  orchard  and  pick  the  fruit." 

Rushing  Orange  Crop.— Enterprise, 
Feb.  25:  Orange  pickers  are  busier 
than  they  have  been  before  this  season 
and  unless  rains  come  soon  the  shipments 
next  week  are  likely  to  reach  200  cars  a 
day.  The  better  prices  East  have  en- 
couraged the  growers  to  rush  the  fruit  on 
the  market,  and  if  the  rains  do  not  stop 
the  heavy  picking  the  markets  will  again 
be  glutted  and  prices  will  go  down.  It  is 
the  general  impression  that  present 
prices  will  hold  for  two  weeks  longer, 
when  they  will  drop  again.  Oranges  are 
puffing  badly  in  all  sections,  and  around 
Redlands,  Highlands,  Riverside  and  Col- 
ton  they  are  dropping  badly.  The  grow- 
ers are  depending  on  the  late  crops  to 
pull  them  out.  The  Valencias  and  Med- 
iterranean Sweets  are  in  good  condition 
and  both  will  be  earlier  this  year  than 
last.  Both  these  crops  will  be  short  of 
last  season  at  least  10%.  The  Valencias 
are  almost  as  well  colored  now  as  they 
were  last  June  and  will  be  ready  for  the 
market  the  last  of  April.  The  growers 
will  not  ship  these  until  the  last  possible 
moment,  as  the  later  they  are  held  the 
higher  the  price. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Planting  Commences. — Chino 
Valley  Champion,  Feb.  17:  Some  beets 
have  already  been  planted  for  the  Chino 
factory,  and  within  about  ten  days,  or  as 
soon  as  rains  may  permit,  planting  will 
be  in  progress  in  earnest.  The  first 
plantings  were  made  in  the  Westminster 
and  Compton  districts.  At  Chino,  plant- 
ing will  begin  in  a  few  days.  The  sugar 
company  itself  will  plant  about  900  acres 
here  and  desires  to  begin  early  and  the 
prospects  are  that  nearly  7000  acres  will 
be  grown  for  the  Chino  factory. 

Increased  Acreage  to  Grain.  — 
Times- Index:  G.  A.  Atwood,  a  leading 
grain  operator  of  this  county,  estimates 
that  the  acreage  that  will  be  sown 
this  season  in  this  county  will  average: 
Barley  14,000,  wheat  6000  and  oats  7000 
acres,  of  which  amount  about  60%  will  be 
cut  for  hay.  As  compared  to  past  years, 
there  will  be  between  7000  and  8000  more 
to  wheat  and  barley.  This  estimate 
agrees  with  that  of  other  grain  operators 
here. 

San  Joaquin. 

Asparagus  Still  Living.  —  Lodi 
Sentinel:  There  has  been  much  talk 
among  real  estate  men  and  growers  ever 


since  the  Bouldin  island  break  as  to 
whether  asparagus  inundated  would  live 
under  such  conditions.  The  prevailing 
sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  the  plant 
could  not  possibly  survive,  but  this  has 
been  disproved.  Louis  Staples,  who  lives 
at  Terminous,  and  who  had  about  thirty- 
five  acres  of  asparagus  flooded  by  the  Ed- 
wards break,  reports  the  water  is  now 
off  the  Sargent  tract,  of  which  his  land 
is  a  part,  and  further  says  his  asparagus 
is  alive  and  in  good  condition.  When  it 
is  remembered  the  Edwards  break  oc- 
curred in  March  of  last  year  and  that  the 
Sargent  tract  was  covered  with  water 
from  that  time  until  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  it  is  truly  remarkable  to  find  the  as- 
paragus still  alive.  This  report  will  be  a 
great  boom  for  asparagus  planting.  Own- 
ers of  river  land  are  almost  certain  of  a 
crop  when  the  plant  will  withstand  the 
water  as  has  just  been  demonstrated.  The 
break  on  Bouldin  island  is  closed  and  four 
pumps,  having  a  capacity  of  20,000  gal- 
lons a  minute,  have  been  installed  to  take 
the  water  off  the  6300  acres  in  that  island. 
Claims  are  made  that  the  work  will  all  be 
completed  within  ninety  days.  If  the  as- 
paragus there  is  still  alive  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  other 
cereals  will  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of 
the  reclaimed  land  and  most  of  them  will 
plant  asparagus. 

Hogs  Getting  Fat  on  Salmon. — 
Stockton  Record:  Because  there  is  no 
fish  ladder  at  the  dam  across  Paradise 
cut,  thousands  of  large  salmon  are  dying, 
according  to  a  Stocktonian  who  returned 
from  there  recently.  Some  time  ago  a 
dam  about  5  feet  high  was  built  across 
the  cut  to  confine  the  San  Joaquin  river 
to  its  natural  channel.  Notwithstanding 
this,  a  considerable  amount  of  water 
percolates  through  the  dam  and  runs 
through  the  cut.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  millions  of  salmon  are  making  their 
way  up  river  to  spawn.  Many  of  them 
go  up  the  cut  instead  of  following  the 
river.  Unable  to  leap  the  dam,  they  are 
dying  in  the  cut  by  the  thousands.  Hogs 
are  growing  fat  upon  them,  so  the  Stock- 
tonian reports.  The  scene  is  about  2J 
miles  this  side  of  Banta. 

Potato  Stocks  Getting  Low.— 
Stockton  Independent:  From  the  best 
and  most  reliable  sources  it  has  been 
learned  that  the  stocks  on  hand  here  at 
present  aro  from  75,000  to  100,000  sacks 
at  the  most  and  there  are  one  or  two  pro- 
duce men  who  claim  that  there  are  not 
over  65,000  sacks  of  potatoes  in  Stockton 
to-day.  There  is  less  than  half  as  many 
potatoes  here  as  there  was  a  year  ago. 
There  are  a  few  lots  on  the  island,  but 
they  are  not  of  such  a  quantity  that  they 
are  expected  to  cut  much  figure  in  prices, 
unless  they  were  thrown  on  the  markot 
in  a  bulk,  a  thing  that  is  hardly  probable. 
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Santa  Barbara. 

Ripe  Apples  in  February.  —  Lom- 
poc  Record:  The  editor  of  the  Record 
had  the  pleasure  last  Sunday,  February 
19th,  of  picking  thoroughly  ripe  apples  in 
the  orchard  of  W.  W.  Broughton  in  this 
city,  and  on  Tuesday,  February  21st,  L. 
Buell  brought  to  the  office  a  number  of 
ripe  apples  that  he  had  picked  that  day 
from  a  tree  in  his  orchard.  The  apples 
are  what  are  known  as  the  Skinner  Pip- 
pin variety.  About  ten  days  after  the 
heavy  rains  last  September  these  trees 
began  to  bloom,  and  on  account  of  there 
being  no  frosts  in  this  section  they  ma- 
tured and  ripened. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Plum  Tree  Ready  to  Pick. — A  freak 
of  nature  that  attracts  much  attention 
among  those  engaged  in  the  fruit  indus- 
try in  Santa  Cruz  county  is  a  plum  tree 
on  Bellevue  place,  belonging  to  Council- 
man Wiley,  which  at  present  bears  a  crop 
of  ripe  fruit  ready  for  picking.  The  tree 
bloomed  during  the  hot  spell  when  the 
forest  fires  were  raging  during  September. 

Solano. 

To  Fight  Pear  Blight. — Vacaville 
Reporter:  Owing  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  pear  blight,  H.  C.  Blake,  county  hor- 
ticultural commissioner  for  Vacaville  dis- 
trict, has  circulated  the  following  notice: 
"  Almost  invariably  trees  that  blossomed 
out  of  season  show  a  spread  of  the  disease 
to  a  very  alarming  extent,  and  should  the 
spread  continue  after  spring  blossoming, 
in  the  same  ratio,  it  will  mean  almost 
complete  ruin  to  the  pear  industry  in  one 
or  two  seasons.  While  there  is  no  posi- 
tive known  remedy  for  this  dread  disease, 
it  can  be  held  in  check  to  some  extent  by 
cutting  out  all  infected  limbs  or  twigs  and 
burning  them  at  once.  This  will  lessen 
the  chances  for  infection  very  much,  and, 
as  this  is  our  only  hope  at  present,  we  can 
not  urge  upon  you  too  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  and  burning  immedi- 
ately all  infected  limbs.  This  should  bo 
completed  before  the  blossoms  burst 
open."  Mr.  Blake  informed  a  Reporter 
representative  that  he  knows  of  orchards 
in  which  at  the  most,  last  fall,  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  only  two  or  three  diseased 
limbs,  and  from  which  three  or  four 
wagon  loads  of  infested  branches  could 
now  be  cut. 

Sutter. 

Trees  Released  From  Quaran- 
tine.—Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  fruit 
trees  that  have  been  in  quarantine  in  Live 
Oak,  being  infested  with  peach  root  borer, 
were  released  last  week,  the  trees  having 
been  fumigated  under  the  direction  of  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners  and 
their  deputies.  The  last  inspection  did 
not  show  any  more  borers  alive  and  the 
quarantine  was  raised.  We  understand 
that  several  of  the  growers  who  had 
trees  in  the  lot  refused  to  take  the  same 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  not  deliv- 
ered on  time  and  do  not  wish  to  run  any 
risk  of  getting  the  borers  in  their  or- 
chards. 
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Let  Something  Good  Be  Said. 

When  over  the  fair  frame  of  friend  or  foe 
The  shadow  of  disgrace  shall  fall,  in- 
stead 

Of  words  of  blame  of  proof  of  thus  and 
so 

Let  something  good  be  said. 

Forgot  not  that  no  fellow  being  yet 
May  fall  so  low  but  love  may  lift  his 
head; 

Even  the  cheek  of  shame  with  tears  is 
wet 

If  something  good  be  said. 

No  generous  heart  may  vainly  turn  aside 
In  ways  of  sympathy;  no  soul  so  dead 

But  may  awaken  strong  and  glorified 
If  something  good  bo  said. 

And  so  I  charge  ye,  by  the  thorny  crown, 
And  by  the  cross  on  which  the  Saviour 
bled, 

And  by  your  own  soul's  hope  of  fair  re- 
nown, 

Let  something  good  be  said! 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


The  Goat. 

The  goat  is  an  amusing  beast, 

On  circus  posters  nursed; 
His  head  is  on  tho  butt  end  of  him — 

Ho  travels  butt  end  first. 
'  Tis  true  he  feedeth  on  tin  cans 

And  other  bric-a-brac, 
And  wears  a  bored  expression, 

And  eternally  says:  "  Ba-a!  " 

When  he  has  quit  this  world  of  sin, 

Eternally  stopped  buttin' 
We  greot  him  in  our  dining-room — 

He  comes  disguised  as  mutton; 
He  has  the  cutest  little  tail, 

A  set  of  horns,  also; 
They're  each  at  different  ends  of  him- 

At  the  butt  ends,  you  know. 

I  would  not  care  to  meet  a  goat 

And  pat  it  on  the  head; 
I  hate  trained  nurses  all  the  while 

Tiptoeing  round  my  bed; 
My  father  and  my  mother,  too — 

It  worries  them  like  sic; 
A  goat's  the  impolitest  beast — 

He's  always  butting  in. 

— Houston  Post. 


Williamson's  Insomnia. 


Williamson  always  complained  that 
he  was  a  bad  sleeper.  In  his  babyhood 
the  tendency  exhibited  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a  fondness  for  exercise  be- 
tween the  hours  of  one  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  As  he  grew  older  the 
somnolent  characteristics  of  the  normal 
boy  were  noticeable  by  their  absence. 
The  sound  of  rain  on  the  roof,  a  creak- 
ing door,  the  thought  of  tomorrow's  ex- 
aminations, could  banish  from  him  all 
possibility  of  sleep. 

Mrs.  Williamson's  first  important 
lesson  in  her  married  life  concerned  the 
sacredness  of  Williamson's  slumbers. 
A  mother-in-law,  three  sisters-in-law 
and  a  maiden  aunt  of  her  husband's  all 
united  to  impress  on  her  mind  that  if 
Charlie  once  fell  asleep  nothing  short  of 
a  domestic  tragedy  was  an  excuse  for 
awakening  him.  His  oversleeping  in 
the  morning  was  to  be  hailed  with  thank- 
fulness, as  a  partial  atonement  for  the 
sufferings  of  a  wakeful  night.  All  of 
which  Mrs.  Williamson  took  to  heart  as 
in  duty  bound. 

Williamson,  junior,  however,  did  not 
prove  as  tractable  a  pupil  as  his  mother. 
Considering  his  inches,  he  had  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  self-assurance, 
and  his  bump  of  reverence  seemed 
totally  undeveloped.  If  he  felt  in  the 
mood  for  roaring  he  roared  regardless 
of  the  hour  or  whose  slumbers  he  dis- 
turbed. The  room  chosen  for  the 
nursery  was  as  remote  as  possible  from 
Williamson's  sleeping  room,  and  here 
Mrs.  Williamson  spent  many  an  hour  of 
the  night  in  an  effort  to  render  the  out- 
cries of  her  son  and  heir  inaudible  to 
her  husband. 

But  one  time  when  Williamson  junior 
was  cutting  his  first  teeth  his  mother 
had  been  up  with  him  for  three  success- 
ive nights.  Then  Williamson  made  a 
proposition  that  would  have  astonished 
his  mother  and  sisters  and  the  maiden 
aunt. 

Looking  across  the  table  at  his  wife's 
pretty,  tired  face,  the  dark  lines  of 


weariness  giving  a  new  luster  to  her 
eyes,  he  said,  firmly:  "Kitty,  you 
look  worn  out.  Tonight  you  must  get 
a  good  sleep.    I  will  look  after  the 

baby." 

Mrs.  Williamson  gasped.  "Why, 
Charlie,  you  won't  sleep  at  all.  The 
time  you  usually  go  to  sleep  is  just  his 
hour  for  starting  in." 

"I  can  stand  it  for  one  night,  "  said 
Williamson.  Then  he  added  with  a 
martyr-like  air,  "I  sleep  so  little  any- 
way that  I  might  as  well  turn  my  wake- 
fulness to  some  account.  " 

The  prospect  of  one  night  of  undis- 
turbed sleep  was  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted.  Mrs.  Williamson  yielded  with 
ecstatic  gratitude.  She  retired  early 
that  evening,  having  first  inducted  her 
husband  into  the  chief  mysteries  con- 
nected with  the  care  of  an  infant. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  hardly 
fallen  asleep  when  she  was  aroused  by 
the  vigorous  lamentations  of  her  off- 
spring. Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  to 
her  husband's  assistance,  but  she  heroic- 
ally suppressed  it.  She  would  not  spoil 
his  sacrifice.  She  fell  asleep  again, 
her  mind  full  of  images  of  Williamson 
heating  milk  and  walking  the  floor  and 
crooning  lullabies  under  his  breath  to 
the  red,  wriggling  piece  of  humanity 
who  seemed  on  such  occasions  a  prey  to 
the  most  bitter  cynicism.  Occasionally 
through  the  night  she  was  awakened 
by  the  baby's  cries,  but  each  time  she 
sunk  to  sleep,  with  the  delicious  con- 
sciousness that  Charlie  was  doing  every- 
thing necessary. 

The  sun  was  high  next  morning  when 
Williamson  bolted  into  his  wife's  room, 
watch  in  hand.  "What  time  have  you, 
Kitty?    My  watch  seems  to  be  off." 

"Why,  it's  nine  o'clock,"  gasped 
Mrs.  Williamson.  "  You've  overslept." 
Then,  with  commiserating  tenderness, 
"  I  suppose  you  were  so  worn  out,  poor 
boy,  that  when  he  gave  you  a  chance 
you  just  slept,  regardless  of  every- 
thing." 

Williamson  looked  sheepish.  "To  tell 
the  truth,  I  never  remember  having 
had  a  better  sleep,"  he  said.  "  I  was 
in  a  tranquil  mood  and  the  little  fellow 
seemed  to  feel  it.  He  never  made  a 
sound  all  night." 

"Charlie  Williamson!"  shrieked  his 
wife.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
never  heard  that  poor  child?  Didn't 
you  even  feed  him? 

She  was  answered  by  Williamson's 
guilty  silence.  Then,  as  she  realized 
the  astonishing  truth  she  gave  herself 
up  to  helpless  laughter. 

The  cure  was  two  fold.  Williamson, 
junior,  was  a  baby  of  discrimination,  and 
that  long  night  in  which  his  appeals 
had  been  ignored  was  enough  to  teach 
him  a  lesson.  Williamson,  senior,  after 
this  episode,  found  it  embarrassing  to 
say  much  about  his  insomnia.  Singular 
to  say,  his  insomnia  retaliated  by  leav- 
ing him  to  his  own  resources.  At  last 
accounts  Williamson  was  sleeping  very 
much  like  other  people.  But  since  the 
night  he  took  care  of  the  baby  Mrs. 
Williamson  has  never  trusted  him  with 
the  care  of  that  precious  infant. — 
Chicago  News. 

Pleasure  in  the  Home. 


with  them  into  the  world  is  the  influ- 
ence of  a  bright  little  domestic  sanc- 
tum. 

How  to  Wash  Dishes. 


Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little  fun  at 
home.  Don't  shut  your  house  lest  the 
sun  should  fade  your  carpets;  and  your 
hearts,  lest  a  hearty  laugh  shake  down 
some  of  the  musty  old  cobwebs  there. 
If  you  want  to  ruin  your  sons,  let  them 
think  that  all  mirth  and  social  enjoy- 
ment must  be  left  on  the  threshold  with- 
out when  they  come  home  at  night. 
When  once  a  house  is  regarded  as  only 
a  place  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep  in,  the 
work  is  begun  that  ends  in  gambling 
houses  and  reckless  degradation. 
Young  people  must  have  fun  and  relax- 
ation somewhere.  If  they  do  not  find  it 
at  their  own  hearthstones  it  will  be 
sought  at  other  less  profitable  places. 

Therefore  let  the  fire  burn  brightly 
at  night  and  make  the  homestead  de- 
lightful with  all  those  little  arts  that 
parents  so  perfectly  understand.  Don't 
repress  the  buoyant  spirits  of  your 
children;  half  an  hour's  merriment 
around  the  lamp  and  fireside  of  home 
blots  out  the  remembrance  of  many  a 
care  and  annoyance  during  the  day, 
and  the  best  safeguard  they  can  take 


Too  little  importance  is  attached  to 
the  washing  of  dishes  by  the  average 
housekeeper.  Any  half-taught  girl  en- 
gaged to  assist  around  the  house  is 
considered  competent  to  do  the  work. 

This  supposition  has  caused  much  de- 
struction of  fine  china,  for  no  one  can  do 
any  work  worth  doing  properly  without 
thought,  care  and  some  system. 

Dishwashing  requires  two  dishpans, 
one  in  which  to  wash  the  dishes  and  the 
other  for  rinsing  them,  an  abundance  of 
heavy  linen  towels,  some  lighter  ones 
for  glasses,  a  good  dish  mop  and  dish 
cloths. 

The  dish  cloth  should  be  of  strong 
linen.  Stair  crash  is  excellent  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  will  soon  become  soft 
enough  to  be  flexible,  and  is  very  dur- 
able. Make  these  cloths  about  ten 
inches  long,  of  narrow  crash,  and  hem 
them,  to  prevent  the  edges  from  fray- 
ing when  they  are  put  through  the 
laundry. 

If  dishes  are  gathered  up  in  order  and 
properly  scraped  it  saves  half  the 
trouble  of  washing.  Greasy  and  fishy 
dishes  ought  to  be  scraped  and  wiped 
off  with  pieces  of  paper,  which  may  be 
burned  up  immediately.  It  takes  only 
a  little  time  to  wipe  away  grease,  but 
it  saves  the  presence  of  this  same 
grease  in  the  dishwater,  where  it  clings 
to  the  pan  and  is  likely  to  get  on  dishes 
that  are  comparatively  clean.  Fish,  it 
is  well  to  remember,  always  infects  dish 
cloths  and  towels,  if  the  dishes  that 
have  contained  it  are  not  thoroughly 
wiped  with  paper  before  being  washed. 
Knives  should  always  be  treated  this 
way  before  they  are  washed  and  scoured. 
It  is  easier  to  burn  paper  soiled  with 
grease  and  fish  than  it  is  to  wash  cloths 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Put  the  dishes  in  hot  suds.  Use  the 
dish  mop  freely,  and  transfer  them  to 
the  other  pan  to  be  rinsed.  Let  this 
second  pan  be  very  large  and  have  a 
wooden  drainer  fitted  in  two  inches  from 
the  bottom,  so  that  the  boiling  water 
poured  over  the  dishes  will  drain  off 
them.  This  is  the  best  and  safest  way 
of  draining.  Wash  pots,  spiders  and 
kettles  with  an  iron  dish  cloth.  Where 
food  has  adhered  firmly  to  the  bottom 
of  a  saucepan,  and  it  is  difficult  to  scrape 
it  off,  let  the  pan,  filled  with  soapsuds, 
stand  on  the  back  of  the  stove  for  a  few 
moments.  Wash  pots  and  kettles  out- 
side and  inside,  rubbing  off  any  pot 
black  on  the  bottom  with  a  piece  of 
newspaper.  When  dishes  and  kitchen 
utensils  are  washed  in  this  way,  dish 
cloths  and  dish  towels  will  not  become 
foul  and  require  such  continual  washing 
with  soda  and  scalding  water  as  is 
usual. — Indianapolis  Sentinel. 

A  Peculiar  Incident. 


"When  I  lived  in  Raleigh,  N.  C," 
said  Philip  W.  Wiley  of  the  govern- 
ment printing  office,  "one  of  the 
churches  was  about  to  receive  a  new 
pastor,  and  two  of  the  trustees  of  the 
church,  associating  with  themselves 
three  other  members,  went  to  the  rail- 
road station  to  meet  him.  On  his 
arrival  one  of  them  spoke  to  him: 

"  'The  Rev.  Mr.  Black,  I  believe?' 

"  'Yes,  sir.' 

"  'We  are  the  committee  appointed 
to  receive  you.    My  name  is  Gray. ' 
"  'I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Gray.' 
"  'And  this  is  Mr.  Scarlett.' 
"  'Delighted,  Mr.  Scarlett.' 


For  Your  Face's  Sake 

use  nothing  but  the  fam- 
ous, old  reliable,  soothing 
and  healing 

WILLIAMS'  iHoAViMf 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  how  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


"  'And  Mr.  Brown.' 

"  'Mr.  Brown,  I  assure  you  this  is  a 
pleasure.' 

"  '  And  Mr.  Green.' 

"  'Mr.  Green,  permit  me  to  grasp 
your  hand.' 

'"Also  Mr.  White.' 

"  '  Mr.  White,  I  love  to  meet  so  many 
of  my  brethren.  But  Mr.  Gray,  is  this 
a  colored  church  to  which  I  am  called 
to  minister?' 

"'Why,  no!'  said  that  gentleman 
blankly. 

"  'Well,  I  see  all  the  colors  are  rep- 
resented in  the  committee,'  said  Mr. 
Black,  'and  the  idea  occurred  to  me.' 

"Such  was  the  fact,  though  none  of 
them  had  noticed  it  before." 


Why  Women's    Shoe    Laces  Come 
Untied. 


"Why  is  it  that  a  lady's  shoe  becomes 
untied  so  mnch  more  frequently  and  ap- 
parently easier  than  a  man's?  "  repeat- 
ed J.  V.  Ladd,  the  shoe  salesman,  after 
me. 

"Well,  I  don't  suppose  I  would  be  in 
any  better  position  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion than  any  one  else  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  a  few  days  ago  a  cou- 
ple of  ladies,  customers  of  my  place, 
were  discussing  that  very  point,  and 
their  deductions  appear  to  solve  the 
riddle  perfectly. 

"It  is  not  that  a  woman's  shoe  laces 
will  not  tie  in  as  firm  a  knot  as  any 
other's;  the  reason  for  the  frequent 
annoyances  to  which  women  are  sub- 
jected is  apart  from  that.  In  the  case 
of  high  shoos  the  trouble  is  altogether 
in  their  height.  The  shoe  laces  fur- 
ther up  on  the  leg  than  a  man's,  usual- 
ly fits  more  snugly,  and,  therefore,  en- 
counters a  greater  strain  on  the  knot 
when  a  woman  is  walking.  The  result 
is  that  it  becomes  loosened  within  a 
very  short  time,  whereas  a  man  may 
walk  all  day  without  the  laces  of  his 
shoe  becoming  untied.  Where  low 
shoes  are  worn,  the  skirts  flapping 
around  the  ankle  do  the  work  of  loosen- 
ing the  knot." — St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. 


Good  lamp-chimneys 

one  make 
my  name  on  'em  all. 

Macbeth. 


How  to  take  care  of  lamps,  including  the 
getting  of  right  shape  chimneys,  is  in  my 
Index;  sent  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


Gets  II  I   the  (ream. 
I  Complete  separation  In  UO  to  90 
I  minutes  Is  made  by  circulation  of  1 
I  cold  water  thro  patented  Center 
I  Column  and  outside  Jacket.  sUn-  , 
1  pie.  Practical.  Water  and  milk 
do  not  mix.    "Equals  a  1 150  ma- 
I  chine."    60,900  Farmers  vse  iL 

WE  GIVE  A  BINDING  GUARANTEE 
[  We  refund  your  money  If  nut  sat- 
isfied.  The  best  investment  on 
the  farm.   Write  today  for  full 
I  particulars  and  testimonials. 
SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  00. 
Grand  River  Ave.     Detroit,  Mich. 


HENRY    B.  LISTklK, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  tloor,  Mills  Building, 
ban  Franolsoo.  Telephone  Bush  S48. 
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Domestic  Hints. 


Lobster  Dressing,  Without  Oil.— 
One  teaspoonful  mustard,  half  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  salt,  sugar  and  black 
pepper  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water, 
eleven  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  three 
of  melted  butter,  two  well  beaten  eggs; 
stir  all  together  and  boil  until  it  be- 
comes smooth. 

Rice  Pudding. — Boil  half  a  pound  of 
rice  in  milk  until  it  is  quite  tender, 
beat  it  well  with  a  wooden  spoon  to 
wash  the  grains;  add  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  sugar  and  the  same  of 
melted  butter;  half  a  nutmeg,  six  eggs, 
a  gill  of  wine,  some  grated  lemon  peel; 
put  a  paste  in  the  dish  and  bake  it. 
For  a  change  it  may  be  boiled  and 
eaten  with  butter,  sugar  and  wine. 

Dessert  Pitffs. — Take  one  pint  of 
milk  and  cream  each,  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  one  heap- 
ing cupful  of  sifted  flour,  one  scant  cup- 
ful of  powdered  sugar;  add  a  little 
grated  lemon  peel  and  a  little  salt. 
Beat  these  ingredients  all  together  un- 
til very  light,  bake  in  gem  pans,  sift 
pulverized  sugar  over  them  and  eat 
with  a  sauce  flavored  with  lemon. 

Molasses  Cookies. — Take  one  cupful 
of  sugar  and  one  cupful  of  butter  or 
good  shortening.  Cream  them  and  add 
two  cups  of  molasses  and  two  eggs. 
Dissolve  two  good-sized  teaspoonfuls  of 
soda  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  fill  up 
the  cup  it  is  in  with  cold  water.  Add 
it  to  the  other  mixture  and  stir  enough 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough,  but  one 
that  can  be  rolled  out  and  cut  into 
cookies.    Spice  to  suit  the  taste. 

Baked  Apples. — Wash  and  core 
smooth,  sound  apples  and  place  them 
in  cake  pans,  pouring  over  them  a 
goodly  amount  of  syrup  made  by  dis- 
solving granulated  sugar  in  water. 
Fill  the  holes  left  by  the  cores  with 
maple  sugar  and  set  in  the  oven  to 
bake.  Baste  the  apples  two  or  three 
times  while  in  process  of  cooking  with 
the  syrup  which  was  left  in  the  pan, 
and  when  done  serve  with  stiffly 
whipped  cream  in  individual  dessert 
dishes. 

Oxtail  Soap. — Take  two  oxtails,  an 
onion,  two  carrots,  one  stalk  of  celery, 
parsley  and  a  small  piece  of  pork.  Cut 


F&Jlli*^  To  Irrigators! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  S6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Importers  and  Refiners  of 

Sublimed  Pnlnlinr  "Anchor  Brand" 
"Volcano  Brand"  \  Pure  Flowers 

"Tiger  Brand"    UU I  pi  I  III       of  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll.  Virgin  Rock,  fctfined,  Powdered  and  Ciude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST  ,  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


GRAVING 

brin^sfruitsandflowers.  We  make 
the  right  appliances.  Special  adapta- 
tion to  every  need. 

HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP- 
SACK an  J  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

20  styles,  Noirles.  hoae,  attachments ..formulait 
^crTHjirayingaccesaory.  Write  for  fw  catalog 

The  Doming  Co.,  Salem,  O* 

"World's  Be«tMP»mp  Makers. 


KHODES  DOUBLE  OUT^, 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
li.-nb  and  .'ocs 
not  bruise 
tire  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press tharrrs 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
|  prices. 

424  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 


f  uDAn  nATD  C  California,  Washington, 
V/l  1  Crtr  lv/»  *  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  620V4  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  866  Dearborn  St.,  Chioago. 

G  22e  West  6th  St ,  Los  Angeles. 


the  oxtails  at  the  joints;  slice  the  vege- 
tables and  mince  the  pork.  Put  the 
pork  into  a  saucepan.  Then  add  the 
onions,  and  when  they  begin  to  brown 
add  the  oxtails.  Let  them  fry  a  little, 
then  cut  them  to  the  bone  that  the 
juice  may  run  out  in  boiling.  Place 
oxtails  and  browned  onions  in  a  soup 
kettle  with  four  quarts  of  cold  water. 
Let  them  simmer  for  four  hours.  Then 
add  the  other  vegetables,  stirring  in 
also  pepper,  salt  and  two  or  three 
cloves.  When  the  vegetables  are  en- 
tirely cooked  the  soup  is  done.  Strain 
it  and  serve.  If  you  wish,  a  few  joints 
( one  for  each  plate)  may  be  trimmed 
and  sent  to  the  table  with  the  soup. 

Nice  Way  to  Cook  Parsnips. — Wash 
three  parsnips  and  put  them  in  boiling 
salted  water.  Allow  them  to  boil  for 
half  an  hour.  If  large,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  will  be  necessary.  When 
cooked  remove  the  skin  and  cut  them 
in  slices  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
and  fry  in  hot  drippings.  Sprinkle  with 
a  little  pepper  and  serve  very  hot. 
Another  method  is  to  mash  them  with 
a  wooden  spoon  and  mix  them  with  a 
large  teaspoonful  of  butter,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  milk  or  cream  and  a  little 
pepper  and  salt.  Stir  the  vegetables 
over  the  fire  till  hot,  pile  them  high  in 
a  dish  and  serve  very  hot;  or,  after 
being  boiled  and  mashed,  mix  with  a 
dessertspoonful  of  flour,  a  teaspoonful 
of  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste;  roll  the  parsDips 
into  a  round  cake  with  a  little  flour  and 
fry  in  hot  dripping. 


When  Yovir  Joirvts 
Are  Stiff 

and  muscles  sore  from  cold  or  rheu- 
matism, when  you  slip  and  sprain  a 
joint,  strain  your  side  or  bruise  your- 
self, Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  will  take 
out  the  soreness  and  fix  you  right  in 
a  jiffy.  Always  have  it  with  you,  and 
use  it  freely.  USE 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

314-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

SULPHUR 

"Horseshoe"    Jp^^k  "Horseshoe 
Pea  Grain  ffm  tvt  c  vl  Powdered 


"  Crown  " 
Sublime 


"Nevada" 


Lump 


NEVADA 


NEVADA  SULPHUR  CO,  mcl^Vr!XcV'eei' 

Phones:    Main  5293— Buyer  59. 


Reliance  Engineering  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
 MANUFACTURERS  OP  

Gas,  Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

FINE  TOOLS  A  SPECIALTY.    GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
226  I  REMONT  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  5608. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cbeapcr,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Krauser  <fc  Uro.,  Mil  ton,  Pa. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


iO%%  /Vmmoniei, 


18% 


Bone  Phosphate, 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


*  "i-'-h  ^ 'i'rbrb  rM?    -b  -b  ■»  •if  -b  'b  rfo  jj  'b  j)  &  *b  4p  j?  'b  -b  'b  -b  'b  -b  -b  'b  'b  -b  *b  'b  ■''  *!.-  'b  -b  'b  'b  -b  'b  'b  4>  ft  ft  ft  -b'b'ifi)  * 


Let  Us  Sell  Your  Country  Property! 

Through  our  extensive  advertising  in  magazines  and  leading 
Eastern  farm  journals,  we  have  over  2500  Eastern 
homeseekers  on  our  list. 

Let  Us  Submit  Your  Country  Property  to  Them. 

They  are  all  buyers.   Yours  may  be  just  what  they  want. 


\A/rlt« 


S£  4^f* .-i-i  ^i-.  ^i-. ^  ^    4^-a:j^* ^ *^ ^ 


Us  To-day! 


J\.  O.  RENFRO  &  CO. 

634  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


*4w©RTHof*9 
GROCERIES!** 

This  offer  may  be  withdrawn  any  day 

To  introduce  quickly  our  unmatched  Quality 
Groceries  to  new  families,  we  make  thia  novel  offer 
without  consideration  to  profit.  We  guarantee  the 
quality,  quantity  and  proper  delivery. 

Your  two  dollars  back  If  not  satisfied. 

10  lbs.  pure  cane  granulated  Sugar  $  .60 
10  Iba.  new  fancy  head  table  Rice  .80 
2  lbs.  any  75c  Tea(Engl.Brkfst,0olongeto)l.5fl 
2  lbs.  40o  Mocha  &  Java  Roast  Coffee  .80 
I  large  tin  pure  Spice  (Pepper, Must  eto)  .30 

Abofe  lot  Special  for  $2.00,  worth  $4.00 

Freight  shipments  delivered  free  to 
San  Francisco  Depots 

Smiths'  Cash  Store, Inc. 

25  MarKtt  St.,  ?an  Francisco 

132  page  Catal  ->gue  free  on  request  «■ 


Also  Fruit  Growers 


Ranchmen 


who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO., 

601-2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


F"OR  SALE. 

50  Acres  of  FRUIT  LAND, 

ALL  IN  FULL  BEARING  - 
PRUNES,  FEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

Located  south  of  Vacaville,  Solano  Co.,  Cal.  First- 
class  improvements,  including  house  and  barn. 
For  particulars,  address  Fruit  Ranch,  this  office. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  watt  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
AM-aying  tnO.  Established  18A4   Send  for  Clroular. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  iN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-57-59-61  Firit  St.,  San  Franeiaoo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  OO  Portland,  Or. 


G 


J 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  816.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  mgr.,  FARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


FOR  Snow's  Grafting  Wax. 

JN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE  I 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  February  28,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


May. 
-®- 


Wednesday  *- 

Thursday   1  19'4<S1  IH% 

Friday   1  18H®1  19 

Saturday   1  18S@1  18 

Monday   1  14>4<S1  18% 

Tuesday   1  15  V"  1  13  54 


July. 

1  02  ®1  Ol'i 
1  01%@1  0256 
1  02  @1  01% 
9»'6<ffil  01K 
1  0054®  9854 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  In  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  *  @    ®  

Thursday   47&®40-'i  4-%(aH7% 

Friday   46*@48  47X048H 

Saturday   48H@4754  48%@47's 

Monday   47*@48H  47*®48K 

Tuesday   48?S®4754  48ii@47?i 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


May,  1905. 


Dec.  1905. 
tl  27*£®1  28* 
1  29  <ai  2954 

1  28*4®  

1  27'4(S'  28 
1  28   ®1  2754 
1  273*®!  2854 


Thursday  t- 

Fridav   1  483S@1  49 

Saturday   1  48  @  

Monday   1  46M®1  48 

Tuesday    @  

Wednesday  *  @  

*Holidav. 

Wheat. 

Dullness  has  continued  to  prevail  in  the 
local  wheat  market,  and  there  is  little 
probability  of  much  being  done  in  this 
cereal  here  during  the  balance  of  the 
present  season.  There  are  no  ships  now 
on  for  wheat  loading,  and  not  over  ten  in 
port  suitable  for  this  purpose.  There 
were  no  wheat  cargoes  cleared  from  this 
port  during  February  and  total  wheat 
shipments  for  the  month  aggregated  only 
70  tons,  part  of  this  going  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  not  being  exports  proper. 
Only  four  cargoes  have  been  cleared  from 
here  since  the  first  of  the  year,  aggregat- 
ing 7000  tons,  with  $210,000  valuation. 
For  the  first  two  months  in  1904  there 
were  six  clearances,  including  one  for 
February,  aggregating  9,500  tons,  with  a 
valuation  of  $207,000.  Stocks  throughout 
the  State  are  quite  light,  and  are  smaller 
than  a  year  ago,  when  they  were  of  slim 
proportions.  Spot  values  have  ruled 
steady  and  speculative  markets  have  not 
fluctuated  much,  although  in  the  East 
there  was  effort  to  sell  the  market  down 
on  reported  improved  crop  prospects  in 
the  Middle  West.  Advices  from  India 
were  that  crop  conditions  in  that  country 
were  not  favorable  for  a  heavy  yield. 

California  Milling  tl  55  @1  6254 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42H@1  45 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  4254®  1  50 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  ll.49HiSl.47V 

December,  1905,  delivery,  tl  29&1.27'*. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
for  May.  1905,  wheat  $1.4754  was  bid;  December, 
1905.  sold  at  tl.27J£®1.2854. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Llv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d®-s-d 

Freight  rates   1254@15s  1254®-s 

Local  market  tl  40  @1  45     tl  42>4@1  4754 

Flour. 

There  are  no  changes  to  note  in  quota- 
ble values  or  the  general  tono  of  the  mar- 
ket. No  large  quantities  offering  and  for 
recent  makes  of  favorite  marks  current 
values  are  being  well  maintained.  Not 
much  flour  is  being  shipped  at  present, 
particularly  to  the  Orient,  the  last 
steamer  for  China  taking  only  1,378  bar- 
rels, all  but  8  barrels  being  for  Hong- 
kong. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t3  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  ®5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Offerings  are  of  light  volume,  particu- 
larly of  desirable  qualities,  and  market 
for  good  to  choice  is  rather  firm  at  much 
the  same  range  of  values  as  current  for 
several  weeks  past.  Some  barley  is  being 
landed  north  from  Kansas  at  $1.12i  per 
cental,  for  shipment  to  Japan,  coming 
through  under  a  special  freight  rate,  but 
the  grain  is  of  very  ordinary  quality. 
The  steamer  Brinkburn,  which  returned 
with  a  cargo  bought  for  Russia  and  in- 
cluding 2,000  tons  of  barley,  has  been  re- 
cleared  for  Japan;  tho  barley  on  board 
the  vessel  has  been  sold  to  the  Japanese. 
Two  other  vessels  are  taking  barley  on 
Japanese  account.  These  shipments  will 
be  {likely  largely  if  not  wholly  common 
feed  barley.  Freight  rates  per  steamer 
on  barley  from  this  port  to  Yokohama 
are  $4.00(«  4.f>0  per  ton. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  tl  20  @i  22 H 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  17>4@1  2u 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  2254@1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  25  ®l  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  Si  22H 


Receipts  have  been  lat  exceedingly 


light  of  this  cereal,  and  spot  supplies  are 
of  small  compass.  Offerings  include  very 
little  high  grade  oats,  choice  to  select  be- 
ing so  very  scarce  as  to  hardly  warrant 
quotations.  Business  in  other  than  com- 
mon feed  qualities  is  necessarily  of  a 
retail  character. 

White  oats,  fancy  teed  tl  52S4ISI  57(4 

White,  good  to  choice   1  4754iSl  5254 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  40  ®1  45 

Milling   1  45  @1  55 

Black  oats   1  35  @1  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  35  (SI  55 

Com. 

Market  has  ruled  tolerably  firm,  espe- 
cially for  good  to  choice  dry,  suitable  for 
shipment,  with  1  ttle  domestic  of  this  sort 
offering  at  present,  and  best  Eastern  cost- 
ing laid  down  here  close  to  top  figures 
quoted.  The  shipping  demand  is  mainly 
for  Central  America. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  32H@1  37H 

Large  Yellow   1  32H®1  3754 

Small  Yellow   1  75  (SI  90 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     <S  

Eastern,  sacked   1  30  @1  37H 

Rye. 

Stocks  are  small,  in  few  hands,  and  are 
being  firmly  held. 

Good  to  choice  11  5254®1  60 

Buckwheat. 

Little  doing  in  this  cereal:  scarcely  any 
offering  from  first  hands. 

Good  to  choice  tl  75    @2  CO 

Beans. 

There  is  a  strong  tone  to  the  market 
for  good  to  choice  beans  of  all  varieties. 
Recent  business  has  been  mainly  in  Large 
Whites  and  Limas.  One  operator  is  said 
to  have  a  corner  on  Limas.  There  are 
not  mauy  Small  Whites  or  Pea  beans  in 
stock.  Supplies  of  colored  beans  are  not 
heavy  and  are  mostly  Bayos  and  Pinks. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs  t3  00  (S3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                3  25  (S3  50 

Large  White                                       2  65  ®2  90 

Pinks                                                3  50  @3  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  (at  

Reds   5  00  @  

Limas,  good  to  choice                         5  00  (S5  15 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  60  @2  85 

Dried  Peas. 

Thero  are  few  California  peas  on  the 
market  which  can  be  termed  choice. 
Some  Eastern  Green  are  being  imported 
at  a  cost  hore  of  about  $2  per  cental. 

Green  Peas,  California                       1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large                              3  25  (a>3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small                              I  00  (S3  25 

Niles                                                1  75  ®2  25 

Hops. 

No  evidence  of  much  doing  in  this  cen- 
ter on  local  account.  Values  are  not  very 
clearly  defined.  If  selling  pressure  was 
exerted,  lower  figures  than  have  been 
lately  nominally  current  would  have  to  bo 
accepted.  The  steamer  Ventura,  sailing 
the  past  week  for  Australia,  carried  100 
bales  for  Sydney.  The  New  York  Pro- 
ducers' Price  Current  says:  "  The  market 
has  continued  flat  and  without  any  par- 
ticular incident  this  week.  From  the  Pa- 
cific coast  we  hear  of  a  sale  of  prime  Rus- 
sian Rivers  at  24c.  In  Oregon  the  grow- 
ers are  still  willing  to  sell  at  2.">c,  but  find 
the  buyers  very  backward.  In  New  York 
State  growers  are  much  easier  in  their 
views  and  some  prime  hops  have  been 
offered  outright  at  26c.  Business  with 
browers  amounts  to  but  very  little  and  is 
still  on  a  hand  to  mouth  basis.  A  local 
dealer  received  63  bales  of  New  York 
State  hops  from  London  this  week,  which 
he  claims  he  bought  in  London,  including 
New  York  delivery,  cheaper  than  he  could 
buy  them  here.  Reports  from  Europe 
show  a  dull  and  featureless  market." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop    24  @2? 

Wool. 

The  local  market  remains  inactive,  for 
the  substantial  reason  that  there  are  no 
wools  of  consequence  offering  in  this  cen- 
ter. Quotations  for  the  time  being  are 
necessarily  wholly  nominal.  In  the  Ter- 
ritories and  the  producing  sections  east  of 
the  Rockies  buyers  are  said  to  be  pro- 
ceeding more  quietly  than  for  some  time 
past.  Much  of  the  clip  has  been  con- 
tracted for,  and  that  still  in  the  hands  of 
growers  is  boing  as  a  rule  very  firmly 
held,  causing  speculative  operators  to 
hold  back,  thinking  they  may  be  able  to 
secure  better  bargains  later  on. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  (S24 

Northern,  defective  18  <S21 

Middle  County,  free  20  ®28 

Middle  County,  defective  17  ®19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  15  @17 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  13  @14 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality  13  <S16 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @23 

Nevada  16  @22 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  shows  no  improvement, 
being  heavily  stocked  with  nearly  all 
kinds  of  hay  and  is  weak  at  the  quota- 
tions, the  demand  being  slow.  The  39,688 
bales  shipped  per  steamer  Brinkburn  for 
Russia  and  returned  to  this  port  have 


been  sold  to  Japan,  the  entire  cargo  of 
the  Brinkburn  making  the  second  clear- 
ance from  this  port  on  Saturday  last,  this 
time  for  Yokohama. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00  @  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   950  @  11  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ®  11  00 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ®  9  50 

Barley   7  00   ®  10  00 

Alfalfa   6  50   ®  10  00 

Clover   6  00   <S  950 

Stock  hay   6  00   ®   7  50 

Compressed   11  00  ®  13  50 

Straw,  V  bale   25  «s  50 

MIllBtUffS. 

Bran  and  Middlings  are  in  only  moder- 
ate supply  and  are  not  being  crowded  to 
sale,  but  demand  for  them  at  full  tiguros 
is  not  brisk.  Market  for  Rolled  Barley 
and  Milled  Corn  is  fairly  firm  at  quotably 
unchanged  values. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  $  ton  121  00   (S>  22  50 

Bran,  fi  ton   20  50   <a>  21  50 

Middlings   25  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  50   @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00  ®  26  00 

Cornmeal   SO  00  ©  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  50   ®  31  00 

Oilcake  Meal   32  50  <S34  uo 

8eeds. 

The  last  steamer  for  the  Orient  took  a 
shipment  of  3,675  lbs.  Mustard  Seod  for 
Japan,  which  is  something  out  of  the  or- 
dinary. Prime  to  choice  Alfalfa  is  being 
steadily  held;  some  of  inferior  quality  is 
dragging  at  less  than  quotations. 

Flax   tl  75  ®  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   ..    3  50   ®  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  ®13H 

Canary   6%@  654 

Rape   IX®  2X 

Hemp   854®— 

Timothy   5  @  554 

Honey. 

A  shipment  of  200  cases  Extracted  went 
forward  per  steamer  for  Germany  the 
past  week.  Several  small  lots  were  taken 
for  the  Orient.  Business  on  local  account 
is  light.  Prices  are  without  quotable 
change,  but  market  is  easy  in  tone. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  6H 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  4H®  554 

Extracted,  Amber   S%@  4  H 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  @  3H 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Beeswax. 

Demand  is  fair  and  for  desirable  quali- 
ties prevailing  values  are  being  well  main- 
tained, with  offerings  light. 

Good  to  choice,  light  »  lb  29  ®30 

Dark  27  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  fair  request,  but  offerings  are 
proving  ample  for  current  needs  and 
market  is  not  displaying  any  special  firm- 
ness. Veal  was  in  moderate  receipt; 
prices  for  good  to  choice  ruled  steady. 
There  was  no  scarcity  of  Mutton  or  Year- 
ling Lamb.  Arrivals  of  Spring  Lamb 
are  showing  some  increase,  although  still 
light.  Hog  market  continues  favorable 
to  sellers,  receipts  being  barely  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  immediate  use. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  h0%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f  &   6  ®  6(4 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5H®  — 

Beef,  3rd  quality   454®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  654®7c;  wethers   7  @  754 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs  

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5H@  55i 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5(4®  BJj 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   6H®  8 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   7  ®  9 

Lanob.  yearlings,  »  &>   854®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  f.  fb  12H©14 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Dry  Hides  were  more  sought  after  than 
Wet  Salted.  Movement  in  Pelts  and 
Tallow  was  of  fair  proportions  and  values 
remained  as  previously  quoted. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  \lways  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @1154   —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. @10H    —  @  9H 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  954   —  @  8H 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  @10      —   @  9 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs  —   ®  954   —  @  8H 

Stags   7  @  7H     6  @  6H 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @11      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @11H  —  @1054 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @12H  —  @HH 

Dry  Hides  —  @18      —  @17 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  ®15     —  @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @20     —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1  25@l  75 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   80@1  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   16®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

norse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4H 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2H®354 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Recent  offerings  of  San  Quentin  Grain 
Bags  are  said  to  have  been  all  absorbed. 
Market  for  Calcuttas  and  local  makes  is 
quiet  but  firm. 


Bean  Bags  t  4Jf(S5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6(4®7)4 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   ■ 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5£<S6 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.  6'8ffi65«' 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   32  (g) — 

Wool  Sacks.  3  J4  lb   30   ® — 

Poultry. 

There  were  no  heavy  arrivals  of  either 
domestic  or  imported.  Good  to  choice 
stock  met  with  a  tolerably  firm  market. 
Young  Chickens,  medium  size  to  full 
grown,  were  most  sought  after.  Large 
and  fat  Ducks  and  Goslings  in  first-class 
condition  were  readily  placed.  Inquiry 
for  Turkeys  was  light,  and  owing  to 
warm  weather,  was  mainly  for  Live. 
Choice  Young  Pigeons  were  in  light  re- 
ceipt and  brought  good  figures. 

Turkevs,  Dressed,  choice,  f»  fb  t   19  @  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  *  tt>                  18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  »  lb                       18  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen                5  00  @  5  50 

Hens,  large                                    6  00  @  6  50 

Roosters,  old                                 5  00  ®  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              6  50  Cat  7  00 

Fryers                                             5  50  ®  6  00 

Broilers,  large                               4  50  @  5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                 3  50  @  4  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen                         5  00  @  6  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  V  dozen             6  50  ®  7  50 

Geese,  $  pair                                 2  00  is  2  25 

Goslings,  V  pair                                3  (HI  (at  3  50 

Pigeons,  old,  ¥  dozen   1  25  ®  ■  

Pigeons,  yojix                               2  25  ®  2  50 

Butter. 

Shipping  demand  was  fairly  active  and 
prices  were  maintained  at  about  same 
range  as  previous  week.  Considerable 
fresh  is  coming  forward,  but  stocks  are 
given  little  opportunity  to  accumulate. 
Scarcity  of  supplies  East  is  proving  a 
temporary  boon  to  the  local  dairy  inter- 
est. Market  is  practically  bare  of  cold 
storage  butter. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   26  ®— 

Creamery,  firsts   25  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   23  (<$— 

Dairy,  select   25  (*— 

Dairy,  firsts   23  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   21  <S22 

Mixed  Store   17 

Cheese. 

A  good  outside  demand,  mainly  from 
the  North,  is  causing  market  to  rule  firm 
for  desirable  flats.  Inquiry  for  the  small 
sizes  is  not  very  brisk.  Eastern  markets 
are  strong. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   1054@H54 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @10H 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @12S4 

Eastern   I4K9IIM 

Kggs. 

There  has  been  a  demoralized  market, 
with  a  decided  increase  in  arrivals  and 
scarcely  any  inquiry  on  shipping  account. 
Dealers  have  commenced  to  store,  al- 
though it  is  rather  early,  few  of  the  eggs 
at  present  showing  good  keeping  quali- 
ties. In  a  few  weeks  demand  will  be  ac- 
tive on  storage  account.  Shippers  should 
not  wipe  or  wash  eggs  with  water  or  any 
solution,  as  when  thus  treated  they  are 
not  good  for  placing  in  cold  storage. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  17  @— 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  16  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice  store   15  <S16 

Eastern  firsts   —  ®— 

Eastern  seconds   —  ®— 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  is  beginning  to  arrive  freely 
and  cannors  are  expected  to  soon  start  in 
on  this  vegetable.  Peas  and  Tomatoes 
sold  at  a  wide  range,  owing  to  great  dif- 
ference in  quality,  and  market  was  weak 
for  common  or  faulty  stock.  Rhubarb 
was  in  increased  receipt.  Tendency  on 
choice  Onions  was  to  firmer  figures. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  T*  tb   8  ®  12!J 

Asparagus,  No.  2,      lb   5  (Si  7 

Beans,  Lima,  f.  tb   —  ®  — 

Beans,  String,  »  lb   8  (S  12V4 

Beans,  Wax,  if*  fb   —  ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  lbs...     50  ®  60 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  *  fb    —  ®  — 

Garlic,  V  lb   8  (S  10 

Mushrooms,       lb   —   (a)  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f>  ctl   3  00  ®  3  25 

Peas,  Green.  *  lb    3®  6 

Peppers,  Bell,  ^  lb   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Green,  fi  lb   7  ®  10 

Rhubarb,  *  lb   6  @  7 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   1  00   (3)  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f,  box   75  @  1  25 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  0>8.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  for  No.  1  to  choice  potatoes  in- 
clined in  favor  of  the  selling  interest,  de- 
mand being  good  and  offerings  by  no 
means  heavy.  Stocks  of  common  qual- 
ities showed  some  reduction,  but  prices 
were  without  improvement,  sales  of  or- 
dinary River  Burbanks  being  made  down 
to  50c  per  sack  ex-wharf.  Sweets  were  in 
ample  supply. 

Early  Rose,  f,  cental   1  40  (S  1  60 

Salinas  Burbanks,  $  cental   1  00  @  1  50 

River  Burbanks,  *  cental   40  iS  95 

River  Reds,  ft  cental  ■  65  ®  75 

Oregon  Burbanks,  ft  cental   100  ®135 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ft  cental   60  ®  85 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Receipts  of  Apples  showed  decrease  and 
for  choice  to  select  the  market  was  firmer. 
Much  of  the  stock  was  more  or  lesa  de- 
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fective,  and  for  this  sort  rather  low  fig- 
ures had  to  be  accepted,  buyers  then  tak- 
ing hold  slowly.  Extra  select  qualities 
of  most  favorite  varieties  commanded  in 
a  small  way  $2.00(S>2.25  per  box. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-box   1  75  @  2  0U 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb.  bx.. .  1  00  @  1  50 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f*  box   75  @  1  00 

Apples,  Lady,  $  box     @   

Persimmons,  ^  regular  box     (a.   

Strawberries,  large,  ft  chest     @   

Dried  Fruits. 

Considering  the  light  stocks  of  most 
kinds  now  in  first  and  jobbing  hands,  and 
the  time  of  year,  there  is  a  fair  movement 
and  market  in  the  main  shows  healthy 
condition.  Prunes  are  receiving  a  little 
more  attention,  with  few  other  than  the 
medium  sizes  now  offering,  but  plenty  of 
these  still  on  hand.  Apricots  of  high 
grade  are  nearly  out  of  stock.  Evap- 
orated Apples  are  almost  wholly  in  second 
hands  and  supplies  of  very  moderate  vol- 
ume. Peaches  are  well  concentrated  and 
firmly  held.  Choice  to  fancy  Pears  are 
scarce.  The  staamer  Ventura,  sailing 
Feb.  24th,  carried  78,100  lbs.  dried  fruit, 
exclusive  of  Raisins,  all  but  21,500  lbs.  be- 
ing for  New  Zealand,  the  other  for  Aus- 
tralia. The  shipment  included  43,000  lbs. 
Prunes,  and  all  going  to  Australia  was  of 
this  fruit. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   i%®  5 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fi)  boxes.  6  @ 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9!4@11!4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  fl>   8  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9^@10^ 

Pigs,  10-fi)  box,  1-fb  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   8  @  854 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  9  @10>4 

Pears,  standard,  ft  fi>   6'/2@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10^ 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5K@  654 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (a)  S'A 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6yt@  7yt 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  W,&\iic;  40-50s,  4@4Mc; 
50-60s,  2V4@2«c;  60-70s,  2(ai2Mc;  70-80S,  l^@2c ; 
80-90s,  lH@l%c;  90-lOOs,  l@l!4c;  small,  %@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3yt@  4V4 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  4V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  254 

Pigs,  Black   2%®  4 

Raisins. 

Stocks  are  showing  some  reduction. 
Offerings  are  mainly  of  the  cheaper  grades. 
Prices  are  without  quotable  change.  The 
steamer  Ventura,  sailing  Feb.  24,  carried 
16,250  lbs.  for  New  Zealand. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-lb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-fb  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-fb  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-fb  box  2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3^(gi3Vic 

3-  Crown  Standard  3&@4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  i34@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @4Vic 

Seedless  Sultanas   —  <&3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  45ic 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  A\i&)\%.c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5V4@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  improved  request,  the 
weather  being  quite  favorable  for  this 
fruit.  Receipts  were  not  heavy  and  the 
market  ruled  firmer.  In  Navels  the 
smaller  sizes  were  most  sought  after. 
Choice  Tangerines  were  in  very  limited 
supply.  The  quotable  range  of  values  for 
Lemons  remained  as  before,  but  there  was 
more  inquiry  and  a  better  tone  to  the 
market.  Limes  were  offering  in  moderate 
quantity  and  at  easier  figures  than  pre- 
vious week. 

Oranges,  Navels,  ft  box   75  @1  75 

Oranges,  Blood,  ft  box    @  

Oranges.Seedlings.fi  box   75  @1  10 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  1  00   @1  25 

Oranges,  Japanese  Mandarins,  ft  box.   @  

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box —  2  50  @2  75 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         I  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Very  little  doing  in  this  line.  There 
are  fair  supplies  for  this  time  of  year  of 
both  Almonds  and  Walnuts,  especially 
of  the  cheaper  grades,  and  dealers  are 
desirous  of  reducing  holdings. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  ft  ft)   7  @  8 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  <S»16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  @H 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   il/s&  5'/j 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12!4@13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

Market  for  dry  wines  is  presenting  a 
moderately  firm  tone,  the  quotable  range 
remaining  at  14@,17c  per  gallon  wholesale 
for  1904  vintage,  San  Francisco  delivery, 
and  not  much  offering  from  first  hands, 
especially  of  high  grade  stock.  Sweet 
wines  of  last  vintage  are  offering  at  25c 
per  gallon  at  wineries,  packages  if  fur- 
nished to  be  returned  to  seller,  or  at  27Jc 
per  gallon,  San  Francisco  delivery.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  prices  named  on  sweet 
wines  by  the  Wholesale  Dealers'  Associ- 
ation is  for  the  purpose  of  crowding  all 
competitors  out  of  the  field.    Others  not 


ELLWOOD 


FENCE 


We  have  a  dealer  in  your  town — (look 
him  up) — who  is  willing  and  anxious 
to  tell  you  and  show  you  all  about  the 
ELLWOOD— King  of  Fences.  It  will 
pay  you — be  money  in  your  pocket — to 
call  on  him. 

We  know  that  the  ELLWOOD  is  the 
best  and  strongest  fence  that's  made, 
and  want  you  to  know  it.  too.    The  best 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,    Dept.  155, 


way  to  know  it  is  to  see  it — examir 
it — ask  questions — test  it  hard.  You 
can't  deny  the  evidence  of  your  own 
senses,  that's  sure — and  they  will  tell 
you  that  the  ELLWOOD  is  the  fence 
you  want. 

A  FREE  FENCE  BOOK-If  you  will 
just  ask  for  it  we  will  send  it  to  you.  It 
will  tell  you  more  about  fences  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of. 

Chicago,  New  York,  Denver,  San  Francisco 


^Jubilee  incubators 

*Th%  Jubilees  are  the  business  incubators 
for  business  pou/frymen;  used  by  big 
business  plants;  made  in  business 
sizes;  and  guaranteed  to  give 
business  results 

so  egys  to  soo  eggs  in  capacity,  tl2  OO  , 
\o  in  price.  Hot-water- ptpe^nnci pie; 


automatic  moisture  syster. 


ventilation.  Our  new  beautifully  iltUsti 
catalogue  mailed  free  you  need Tff  you 
have poultry      '         *  '  ' 

We  wholesale  andrefet/a//  poulfryaupp/ies.  ?p 
special  Supply  Catalogue  is  necessary  yours -fir  the  asking 


[JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO.-517  32^5  5X  Oakland,  Cal. 


in  the  Association  state  that  at  the  prices 
now  asked  by  the  Association  the  wine  is 
no  great  bargain,  as  compared  with  prices 
and  qualities  of  previous  years.  Receipts 
of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week  were 
264,650  gallons  and  for  previous  week  were 
411,300  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  H  sks  107,086 

Wheat,  ctls   20,600 

Barley,  ctls   16,785 

Oats,  ctls   3,418 

Corn,  ctls   2,641 

Rye,  ctls   742 

Beans,  sks   12,771 

Potatoes,  sks   19,870 

Onions,  sks   772 

Hay,  tons   2,827 

Wool,  bales   107 

Hops,  bales   639 


3,158,010 
2.228,937 
2,717,052 
695,772 
154,683 
43,427 
512,654 
932,226 
101,699 
133,147 
40,383 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,848,708 
1,640,582 
4,710,320 
767,269 
115,852 
42,108 
604,381 
950,268 
114,401 
127,806 
36,299 
28,830 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sk   27,636 

Wheat,  ctls   267 

Barley,  ctls   7,527 

Oats,  ctls   43 

Corn,  ctls   815 

Beans,  sks   381 

Hay,  bales   1,551 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs  

Honey,  cases   207 

Potatoes,  pkgs   998 


Since 
July  1, 1904. 


2,202,414 
800,704 
1,656,835 
51,183 
72,973 
41,794 
144,068 
830,690 
298,155 
1,771 
79,474 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,589,600 
740,538 
3,713,106 
17,452 
14,369 
33,039 
123,555 
1,848,923 
550,727 
4,234 
80,512 


Large  Cling  Peaches.  —  Modesto 
Herald:  A  gentleman  from  southern  Cal- 
ifornia says  that  many  of  the  peach  or- 
chard planters  in  this  section  are  making 
mistakes  by  not  planting  the  large  cling 
varieties.  "In  our  country,"  said  he, 
"  the  growers  who  have  the  large  clings 
can,  if  they  wish,  make  contracts  for  any 
length  of  time — ten  years,  if  they  wished 
— with  the  canneries  to  take  all  their 
peaches,  on  the  tree,  at  $30  per  ton.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  growers  of  the  smaller 
peaches,  such  as  the  Muir,  and  the  small 
freestone  varieties,  cannot  get  anywhere 
near  that  price,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  have  to  dry  their  fruit  because  the 
canneries  will  not  take  it  off  their  hands 
at  any  price.  Regarding  the  Muir,  I  do 
not  like  it.  It  is  in  especial  disfavor  in 
southern  California,  for,  while  being  a 
good  yielder,  the  trees  begin  to  go  back- 
ward in  a  few  years  after  they  have  borne 
heavily."  

Must  Pay  Damages  Done  by  Live 
Stock.— Red  Bluff  News,  Feb.  24:  In  the 
Superior  Court  Monday  Judge  Ellison 
tried  the  suit  for  damages  brought  by  C. 
A.  Edwards  against  James  H.  Benjamin 
on  account  of  stock  running  at  large  on 
land  claimed  to  belong  to  plaintiff,  and 
after  hearing  the  evidence  adduced  the 
court  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  for  $72  and  costs.  The  case  was 
taken  from  the  court  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  Bransford  on  account  of  involving 
the  title  to  the  lands  on  which  trespass 
was  claimed. 


Muskmelon  Meeting. — Lindsay  Ga- 
zette: Last  Saturday  afternoon  a  few 
citizens  met  here  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  muskmelon  proposition  and 
taking  some  action  leading  to  plant- 
ing out  an  acreage  as  an  experiment. 
Those  present  were  S.  A.  Baggs,  N.  S. 
Marshall,  C.  H.  Boardman,  C.  J.  Carle, 
J.  N.  Bergen,  D.  H.  Lowe  and  H.  A. 
Sprague,  Fresno  representative  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  order  a  quantity  of  first-class 
seed  which  was  quoted  at  $1.50  per  pound. 
It  seemed  that  it  required  about  one  and  a 
quarter  pound  of  seed  to  the  acre  and  400 
pounds  will  be  ordered  for  Exeter  and 
Lindsay.  It  was  decided  to  pool  the  crop 
of  all  the  growers  of  Lindsay  and  Exeter, 
and  agreements  to  this,  and  that  the  fruit 
exchange  was  to  act  as  agent  in  purchas- 
ing the  seed  and  marketing  the  product 
were  signed  up.  Those  present  signified 
their  intention  of  planting  the  following 
acreage  and  it  is  thought  that  the  others 
will  be  added  to  the  list  before  planting 
time:  C.  H.  Boardman,  forty  acres;  D. 
H.  Lowe,  twenty  acres:  El  Mirador 
Co.,  fifteen  acres;  Burt  Hopping,  eight 
acres  and  J.  N.  Bergen,  three  acres;  total 
eighty-six  acres.  Mr.  Baggs  explained 
there  was  a  gap  in  the  market  between  the 
Coachella  district  and  eastern  Washing- 
ton, which  it  was  hoped  that  Tulare 
county  could  fill,  in  which  event  there 
would  be  no  question  that  the  industry 
here  would  be  successful.  Planting  will 
be  done  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
March. 

Flint's  Condition  Powders  All  Right. 

Lake  Charles,  La.,  June  27,  1904. 
Dr.  B.  J  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— Will  you  kindly  mail  me  a  copy  of 
your  "Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases  "  I 
have  been  using  Prof.  Flint's  Condition  Powders 
for  years  and  always  recommend  them  whenever  I 
And  anyone  in  need  of  a  good  reliable  powder. 

A  gentleman  here  whose  horse  had  some  trouble 
with  back  or  in  hind  legs,  had  tried  everything  he 
knew  of  and  finally  called  in  a  veterinary  whose 
only  conclusion  was  that  he  could  not  tell  what 
was  the  trouble,  so  did  him  no  good.  I  suggested 
Flint's  Powders;  he  has  used  two  packages  and 
horse  is  improving  right  along.    Yours  truly, 

A.  P.  STEWART,  M.  D. 
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CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  COTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


GOOD  POTATOES 
BRING  FANCY  PRICES 

To  grow  a  large  crop  of  good  potatoes,  the 
soil  must  contain  plenty  of  Potash. 

Tomatoes,  melons,  cabbage,  turnips,  lettuce 
—in  fact,  all  vegetables  remove  large  quanti- 
ties of  Potash  from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

liberally  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 
not  iess  than  10  per  cent,  actual  Potash. 

Better  and  more  profitable  yields  are  sure  to 
follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars 
booming  special  fertilizers,  but  contain  valu- 
able information  to  farmers.  Sent  free  for  the 
asking.   Write  now. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


O.E.Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.0.Box  2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison.  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
(Jreen  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St  ,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.    Write  us  for  information. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 

POULTRY,   ECCS   AND  BUTTER 

wanted  at  highest  market  prices.  For  the  best  re- 
sults ship  all  the  above  produce  you  can  to  the 

POULTRYMEN'S  UNION,  KfiSSM: 

Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Cash  remittances  made  daily.    Mention  this  pa- 
per when  you  write.    Established  1880. 

FRANK  DALTON  CO. 

(Incorporated.) 

Shipping  and  Commission. 

BEANS.  PRODUCE,  GREES  AND  DRIED 
FRUITS,  NUTS,  ETC. 
Remov/eci  to   ^224   CL/\"V  ST. 

Telephone  BUSH  365.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unafhcted  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  YOUR  ORCHARDS 
AND  VINEYARDS. 

Write  to-day  for  free  circular  describing 
process  of  preparing  sheep  manure  so  that 
it  Is  readily  assimilated  by  plant  life.  No 
better  fertilizer  for  impoverished  soil. 

geo.  c  roeding, 
Fresno,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Officers  of  California  State  Grange. 


Master. . . 
Overseer 
Lecturer. 
Steward. 

Assistant  Steward. 


 H.  C.  Raap.  Martinez 

.W.  V.  Griffith,  Geyserville 

 H.  F.  Tuok,  Cupertino 

.  .E.  C.  Shoemaker.  V'isalia 
N.  H.  Root,  Stockton 


Chaplain  Mrs.  C.  W.  Emery,  Oakland 

Treasurer  Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento 

Secretary   

 Mrs.  L.  S.  Woodbams-Brasch,  Santa  Clara 

Gate  Keeper  S.  S.  Gladney,  Koseville 

Flora  Nellie  A.  Borrette,  Napa 

Pomona  Mrs.  F.  E.  Mitchell,  Campbell 

Gferes   Mrs.  C'bas.  Williams,  San  Jose 

Lady  Assistant  Steward  

 Emily  L.  Burnham,  Ileahlsburg 

Organist  Mrs.  Carrie  Irish,  San  Jose 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Thos.  Jacob  V'isalia 

J.  L.  Beecher  Stockton 

G.  W.  Whitaker  Bennett  Valley 

List  of  Granges  and  Officers. 

ALHAMUHA,  230  —M  ,  H.  C.  Raap;  L.,  James 
Kelley;  Sec,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Raap.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
Grange  Hall,  Martinez. 

AMERICAN  RIVER,  172.-M.,  G.  A.  Biggs:  L„ 
Clifford  Yost;  Sec,  Miss  G.  B.  McDennell.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  from  Nov.  1  to  June  1,7p.m.  June  1  to 
Nov.  I,  3  P.  M. 

ANTELOPE,  100. — M  ,  P.  R.  Peterson;  L.,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Malloway;  Sec,  Louis  Mekkelsen.  2d  &  1th 
Sat,  11  A.  m.,  school  house,  Sites. 

BENNETT  VALLEY,  IB— M„  G.  N.  Whitaker; 
L.,  P.  Hanson;  Sec,  Mrs.  Allena  Clark.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  2  p.  si.,  Bennett  Valley  Grange  Hall,  near 
Santa  Rosa. 

BOWMAN,  327. — M.,  G.  W.  Haines;  L..  Margue- 
rite Musso;  Sec,  J.  J.  Haines.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  I*. 
M.,  Bowman. 

CAPITAL,  305.— M..W.  W.  Greer;  L  ,  Miss  Edith 
Kerr;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jeunie  Stillson.  1st  &  3d  Fri. 
eve.  8  P.  M.,  Daly's  Hall,  Oak  Park. 

CASTORIA,  322. — M.,  S.  J.  Squires;  Sec,  Mrs. 
Julia  Mathews.   2d  &  1th  Sat.  eve.,  French  ('amp. 

DANVILLE,  85.— M.,  S.  F.  Ramage;  L..  C.  E. 
Howard;  Sec,  S.  E.  Wood.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
Danville. 

EDEN,  106. — M.,  H.  V.  Monsen;  L.,  Mrs.  H.  Chris- 
tensen;  Sec,  MissO.  H.  Christensen.  3il  &  4th  Sat. 
at  different  homes. 

ELK  GROVE,  86.— M.,  Fred  Sehlmeyer;  L..  Geo. 
Sehlmeyer;  Sec,  Florence  E.  Diemback.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  2  P.  Jl.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Elk  Grove. 

ENTERPRISE,  129. — M.,  Miss  Leona  Gunter; 
Sec,  Edna  Jones.  1st  &  ad  Sat.  eve.,  Enterprise 
Grange  Hall,  Walsh's  Station. 

FLORIN,  130.  — M.,  L.  C  Stewart;  L.,  Melvina 
McFie;  Sec,  Susie  Cox.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  I.  O. 
O.  F.  Hall,  Florin. 

GEYSERVILLE,  312.— M.,  Joseph  E.  Metzgar; 
Ly  Daniel  W.  Sylvester;  Sec,  Miss  Edna  Metzgar. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.,  Woodmen's  Hall. 

GLEN  ELLEN, 290.— M.,  Kobt.  P.Hill;  L.,  Chas. 
Kennedy;  Sec,  Tnos.  Johnson.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p. 
M.,  N.  S.  G.  W.  Hall,  Glen  Ellen. 

GOLD  HILL,  326.-M.,  J.  F.  Peterson;  L.,  L.  C. 
Gage;  Sec,  Roscoe  Allen.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve.  8  P. 
M.,  Grange  Hall,  Gold  Hill. 

GRASS  VALLEY,  256.-M.,  O.  L.  Twitchell;  L., 
E.  H.  Armstrong;  sec,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell.  1st 
&  3d  Sat.  7:30  P.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Grass  Valley. 

LINCOLN,  318.— M.,  Warren  E.  Hyde:  L.,  H.  F. 
Tuck;  Sec,  Miss  S.  M.  Corpestine.  2d  &  4th  Fri.  8 
p.  M.,  Orange  Hall,  Cupertino. 

LOOMIS,  323.-M.,  Rudolph  M.Nixon;  L.,  Fred- 
erick J.  Fitch.    Every  Sat.  eve.  8  P.  M.,  Loom  is. 

MAGNOLIA,  261. -M.,  F.  D.  Rollins;  L..  Robt. 
Elder:  Sec,  Gertrude  Higgins.  2d  Sat.  1  P.  M., 
Grange  Hall,  Magnolia. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  332.-M.,  M.  Farrell;  L., 
Miss  E.  C.  Owen;  Sec,  C.  P.  Berry.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
eve,  Forester's  Hall,  Mountain  View. 

NAPA,  307.— M.,  Walter  Renwick:  L..  D.  J. 
Brown:  Sec,  Neilie  A.  Borrette.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  1:30 
p.  M.,  Masonic  Temple,  Napa. 

NEWCASTLE,  3.5.— M.,  C.  D.  Freed;  L.,  G.  D. 
Kellogg;  Sec.G.  T.  Kuykendall.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2 
p.  M.,  Newcastle. 

OAKLAND.  35.— M.,  D.  W.  Gilbert;  L.,  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Emery;  Sec,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Babcock.  1st  Sat  7:30 
p.  M.,  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Oakland. 

ORCHARD  CITY,  333—  M.,  F.  E.  Mitchell;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Walte;  Sec,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Putman.  2d  & 
4th  Tues.  eve.,  Campbell. 

PETALUMA,  23.— M.,  H.  Johnson;  L.,  P.  C  Rob- 
bin;  Sec.  ■  assie  Mclilynn.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  1:30  p.  M  , 
K.  of  P.  Hall,  Petaluma. 

POTTER  VALLEY,  115.— M..  William  Eddie; 
L.,  Miss  Rose  Sides;  Sec,  W.  V.  Kilbourne.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  2  p.  if.,  Potter  Valley. 

PROGRESSIVE,  308  — M.,  W.  H.  Skinner;  L., 
J.  D.  Silvia;  Sec,  Emily  L.  Burnham  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  2  p.  M.,  Redmen's  Hall.  Healdsburg. 

ROSEVILLE,  161.— M.,  S.  S.  Oladney;  L.,  J.  D. 
Gould;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p. 
m.,  Roseville. 

ROWENA.  330.-M.,  Robt.  E.  Phelps;  L  ,  W.  0. 
Newton;  Sec.  S.  A.  Maupin.  Every  other  Sat. 
eve.  7  p.  m.,  Mt.  Hope  school  house,  Zachary. 

SACRAMENTO,  12.— M.,  G.  II.  Slawsori;  L.,  H. 
C.  Muddux;  Sec.  Mrs.  Silas  Orr.  2d  &  4th  Sat  1:30 
p.  M.,  Forester's  Hall,  Sacramento.  I 

SAN  JOSE.  10—  M.,  C.  R.  Williams;  L.,  Mrs.  E. 
B.  Marcene;  Sec,  L.  S.  W.  Brasch.  Every  Sat. 
10:30  a.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  San  Jose. 

SANTA  ROSA,  17.— M„  Geo.  Conners;  L.,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Gregory;  Sec,  Miss  F.  L.  Gamble.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  1:30  p.  M.  irom  Oct.  1  to  April  1, 1  p.  M.  from 
April  1  to  Oct.  1,  Fraternity  Hall.  Santa  Rosa. 

SEBASTOPOL,  306.— M  ,  Horace  Weeks;  L„  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Towne;  Sec,  Jas.  McKenzie.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M.,  Janson's  Hall,  Sebastopol. 

SELMA,  291. -M.,  Donald  Patton;  L.,  Mrs.  O  L. 
Abbott;  Sec,  T.  B.  Smith.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  p.  M., 
Vincent  Hall,  Selma. 

STOCKTON,  70.— M.,  Wm.  L.  Overhiser;  L„  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Leadbetter:  Sec,  N.  H.  Root.  Every  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Stockton. 

SUNNYVALE,  331. -M... I.  F.  Spalding;  L.,  Net- 
tie M.  Fuller:  Sec,  W.  C.  Beach.  2d  &  4th  Tues. 
eve.,  Sunnyvale. 

TULARE,  198.— M.,  F.  H.  Stiles;  L.,  J.  Tuoby; 
Sec,  Mrs.  B.  I.  Morris.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  II  A.  M., 
Tulare. 

TWO  ROCK,  152.— M.,  A.  P.  Martin;  L.,  Mrs.  R. 
A.  Linebaugb;  Sec,  Wm.  A.  Llnebaugh.  1st  &  3d 
Thurs.  2  p.  M..Two  Rock  Grange  Hall. 

WATSON VI LLE,  124.— M.,  H.  F.  Blohm;  L., 
Mrs.  N.  Strove;  Sec,  Ray  Kowe.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2 
p  M.,  Masonic  Hall.  Watsonvllle. 

SACRAMENTO  POMONA.  2.— M.,  H.  C.  Mud- 
dux;  L.,  E.Greer;  Sec,  Mrs  Jennie  Stillson.  5th 
Sat.  of  mouths  having  same,  Forester  s  Hall,  Sac- 
ramento. 

SONOMA  POMONA,  1. — M.,  W.  H.  Skinner;  L., 
Geo.  Connors;  Sec  ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Johnson.  3d  Wed. 
in  January,  April,  July  and  October. 


The  Grange  and  Parcels  Post. 

To  the  Editor:— Congratulations  are 
due  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  in  be- 
coming once  more  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  State  Grange,  and  to  the  State 
Grange  in  having  an  organ  so  excellent, 
well  established  and  widely  read. 

One  of  the  most  useful  objects  for 
which  the  California  Grange  will  this 
year  work  is  the  parcels  post,  as  to 
which  the  thirty-second  annual  session 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  parcels  post  has  proved 
in  other  lands  admirably  subservient  to 
the  needs  of  agriculturists,  receiving 
produce  from  the  farm  gate  and  deliver- 
ing it  direct  to  consumers  at  a  minimum 
cost:  and 

Whereas,  The  British  Postotlice  has 
obtained  from  the  American  express  com- 
panies a  postage  stamp  rate  of  24  cents  for 
eleven  pounds  anywhi  re  between  New 
York  and  any  express  office  in  the  United 
States,  thus  proving  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  rate  on  the  American  conti- 
nent; 

Resolved,  That  m  choosing  our  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress  we  will  vote  for 
those  who  will  promise  to  legislate  for  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  up-to-date 
parcels  post,  and  that  our  delegate  to  the 
National  Grange  be,  and  hereby  is,  in- 
structed to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  favor 
any  measure  tending  to  the  early  institu- 
tion of  this  most  useful  post. 

The  thirty-eighth  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  at  Portland  also  evinced 
a  continuous  lively  interest  in  parcels 
post  legislation,  passing  strong  eulo- 
gistic resolutions. 

It  is  hoped  that  each  Grange  will 
take  the  matter  vigorously  in  hand,  and 
individually  urge  action  on  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington. 

Don't  leave  it,  brother,  to  the  other 
fellow.  As  a  member  of  a  Government 
by  the  people,  it  is  your  duty,  as  well  as 
privilege,  to  have  and  express  an  opin- 
ion. If  you  do  not  express  it  to  your 
representative  he  cannot  know  what 
you  really  do  want.  And  he  is  at 
Washington  to  do  what  you  want  done. 
So  keep  on  telling  him  till  he  does  it. 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  President 
Roosevelt  signed  a  Parcels  Post  Con- 
vention with  Great  Britain  on  terms 
(the  Postmaster-General  writes  me) 
better  than  those  formerly  obtaining 
through  the  agency  of  the  American 
express  companies.  This  comes  into 
operation  on  April  1st  next,  and  will  be 
beneficial. 

What  is  far  more  necessary  and  what 
would  prove  far  more  widely  beneficial 
is  au  up-to-date  domestic  parcels  post. 
Let  the  people  demand  it  with  no  un- 
certain voice.      Edward  Berwick, 

President  Postal  Progress  League 
of  California. 

Pacific  Grove. 


San  Jose  Grange. 

At  the  meeting  of  Feb.  25  the  initia- 
tion of  six  new  members  into  the  first 
and  second  degrees  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning. 

Judge  Hurlburt,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  legislation,  reported  that 
nothing  new  had  developed  in  the  legis- 
lative matters  now  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  local  Grange.  The  commit- 
tee on  educational  matters  reported  in 


ALLEN'S 
LUNG 
BALSAM 

positively  cures  deep-seated 
COUGHS. 
COLDS. 
CR.OUP. 

Small  Bottle  for  a  Simple  Cold 
Medium  Bottle  for  a  Heavy  Cold 
Large  Bottle  for  a  Deep-seated  Cough 

S..ld  by  all  Druggists, 


WEST  COAST  WIRE\  IRON  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


favor  of  the  bill  containing  the  new 
manner  of  apportioning  school  moneys. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Dow,  a  visiting  member 
from  Oakland,  entertained  the  Grange 
during  the  social  hour  by  reciting  one 
of  Robert  Burdette's  enjoyable  produc- 
tions, entitled  "The  Colonel's  Experi- 
ence." 

A  communication  was  received  from 
the  Sacramento  Bee  requesting  that 
San  Jose  Grange  take  action  upon  the 
bill  relating  to  railroad  crossings.  It 
was  decided  that  the  Grange  was  in 
favor  of  allowing  other  railroads  to 
cross  the  track  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  meeting  of  Saturday,  March  11, 
will  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  special 
programme,  which  will  be  followed  by 
a  "harvest  feast." 


Sunnyvale  Grange. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Sunnyvale 
Grange  five  candidates  took  the  first 
and  second  degrees  and  the  several 
standing  committees  were  appointed 
by  the  Master,  J.  P.  Spaulding,  as  fol- 
lows: Legislative,  H.  R.  Fuller,  W. 
C.  Beach  and  G.  L.  Culver;  farm  and 
orchard,  Mrs.  M.  J  Hard,  F.  C.  Wilson 
and  Mrs.  L.  Wagner;  fruits  and  mar- 
kets, G.  VV.  James,  C.  C.  Spalding  and 
E.  W.  Burton;  education,  Miss  Helen 
Carnes,  Miss  Ida  Trubschenck  and 
Frank  McGinness;  finance,  W.  W.  Ac- 
kerman,  L.  Larson  and  L.  Grabel; 
relief,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Webster. 

The  Grange  decided  in  favor  of  hold- 
ing a  Farmers'  Institute.  The  time 
selected  is  Friday  and  Saturday,  March 
HI  and  April  1.  The  (i range  will  open 
its  hall  and  offer  all  the  conveniences  of 
the  dining  room  to  those  who  wish  to 
bring  lunch  baskets.  A  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  all. 

Mrs.  Sanford  Austin  read  an  instruc- 
tive paper  on  the  work  of  the  Grange, 
and  members  responded  at  roll  call 
with  quotations  or  a  story,  and  the 
young  people  enjoyed  the  social  hour  in 
playing  games. 

At  the  next  meeting  H.  R.  Fuller, 
G.  W.  James,  Miss  Helen  Carnes  and 
W.  W.  Ackerman  are  expected  to  ad- 
dress the  Grange  on  the  several  topics 
assigned  them  as  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees. 


Tuttle's  Elixir 

$100.00  REWARD. 

Cures  all  species  of  lameness, 
curbs,     splints,  contracted 
cords,  thrush,  etc.,  'm  horses. 
Equally  good  for  internal 
use  in  colic,  distemper foun- 
der, pneumonia,  etc.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Usedand 'endorsed 
by Adams  Express  Company. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
ICTTlE'g  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.    Kills  pain  instantly.    Our  100-page 
book,  "Veterinary  Experience,"  Fr  e  t . 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO.,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Hiss. 

Hark  ,v  Co.,  Agrnta,  u.iiiM  i  tit.,  Sal  IrtMSW,  <«l. 

Beware  of  so-catleti Elixirs.  Tuttte's  only  is  genuine.  Avoid 
all  blisters;  they  art  only  temporary  relief. 


DON'T 

STOP 


tnalti 
e  the 


fast   the  rope. 


Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
I  M  G  HAY,  WAGON 
HOXKS.  STHKTf.'HINt  i 
WIRE.  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

519  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


I HB_Jfc  STOPPED  FREE 
I  Permanently  Cured  by 

-  I   S   X  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  |  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  »ft*r  firttdtr'lUM. 

■  CONSULTATION,  p.r»on»l  or  bj  m»U.  trtollu  »nd 
%%  TKIALf  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  Utapormry  tolUf,  for  nit 
NinTon  piwiDtu,  Epilepsy .  Spasm!,  St.  Vitus' 
Dance.  Debility .  Exiauatlon.  Founded  lsti. 
OB  BR  KIINF  I fl  931  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 


MEN  WANTED  "tHSSViSS??1 

lui^n   tt  nil  1  LtU  CLASS  profession. 

Trade  taught  In  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Franoisco. 


■\yiLL  you  buy  a  separator  because 
the  au-int  is  a  "good  fellow:'" 
Some  people  do.  We  hope  such  will 
read  this.  The  Tubular  talks  for 
itself  and  is  bought  for  itself. 

If  You  Have  a  Brand  New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  it  In  the  garret. 
AVe  will  aril  you  a  Sharpies 
Tubular,  guaranteed  to  make 
enough  more  butler  than  tin 
other  from  the  game  milk  to 
pay  25  prrcrnl  yearly  dividend 
on  the  whole  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine. You  test  them  side 
by  side. 

Pierpont  Morgan  is 
hunting  a  place  to 
put  money  at  6  per 
cent:  here  Is  a  guaran- 
teed 96  per  cent  to  you. 
While  this  dividend 
pays  your  bills  the 
Tubular  makes  your 
life  more  pleasant  by 
pleasing  your  wlfo. 

A  waist  low  milk 
vat  saves  your  back. 
Simple  bowl— easy  to 
wash— the  only  one  that  Is  so.  Auto- 
matic oiling:  the  only  one  that  has. 
Easier  to  turn  than  others  and 
safer.  Catalog  A-131  explains  better 
Sharpies  Co.  '      *.  M.  Snirplts 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chisier,  Pa. 


Jack's  Lightning  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 


Now's  the  time  to  look  after  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orchardlsts,  Vineyanl- 
ists,  Attention  !   For  particulars  write 

BACON  &  JACK, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,        LOCKEFOBD.  CAL. 


GOPHER 
PEST 

is  a  thing  of  the  past 

This  destructive  little  animal  can  now  be 
lulled  bv  the  hundreds.  Kid  your  orchards 
and  fields   of  ibii  terrible  little  rodent. 


C.  V. 
Gopher 
Traps 


will  positively  rid  your  lands  of  tiie.se  and 
all  the  other  smaller  burrowing  pests.  We 
guarantee  absolutely  an  unfailing  perform- 
ance. Give  the  trap  a  fair  trial  and  watch 
the  results.  Used  and  endorsed  by  ail 
landowners. 

Accept  nothing  but  The  Original  anil 
Best— The  C.  V.  Gopher  Trap.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  it,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  along  with  SSc  for  a  sample 
trap  or  $*-.-'»()  tor  a  dozen  and  the  traps  will 
be  forwarded  at  once  postpaid. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 

12-14  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GOF»HER  DErt 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  In  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  $1.25. 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  It 
when  you  need  It.  If  he  don't,  then 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it 
prepaid.  Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FOKT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


HEREFORD  BULLS,  Registered  and  Unregis- 
tered. Blood  of  champion  bulls  at  both  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  World's  Pairs.  Prices  low. 
Redwood  Cattle  Co.,  455  — 28th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTKINS — Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEY S,  HOLSTKINS  «  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL,  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BOLLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY, 


WHITE  LEGHORN S,  White  Minorcas— ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Natural  Hen  In- 
cubator and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  82.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego.Cal. 


WM.  NILES  «  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.     Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERKSHIKES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  SacramentoSt.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


.jt,  SUB  jsacramenLO        aau  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  25c  ea. 
.    Barred  Rocks  $2  per  15 

CHAS.  F.  GOULD.     CHULA  VISTA,  CALIFORNIA. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


EarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Beat  oo  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmeo'g 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  160  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.  Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F.  H.  FISHER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  4®-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 


-Blackleg. ne^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  YACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEUrVaCCINeCo  mhwSsco 


Emery's  Poultry*  Foods  arefcsold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

«tMfMh  MANLFflCTCRED    B"V"         ■  I 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAT  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  fiock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  &3.00  and  »5.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


CHICKS!  ECGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  *7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  is,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county  Cal. 


The  Dual   Purpose  Cows 

Are  Coming  Right  Along. 

LUCERNE  CRE4MERY  A  BUTTER  CO.'S  NEW  PLANT 

is  nearly  completed.  Will  be  the  most  complete  in 
the  State.  Will  be  on  the  co-operative  plan,  owned 
by  the  dairymen  of  Kings  county  entirely. 
Demand  for  young  stock  is  good. 

J.  W.  McCORD,  Hanford,  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORKTTA  D.,  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  therst.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchetts  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  b'ood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Herkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.    Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1. 25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2,011;  If 5  00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  i}  hatch  of  alt  <«qs  we  sell.  Wr. 
Trade  Mark    P4V  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reg'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Four  years  old  in  April.  Weight 
about  1400  pounds.  A  good  individual 
and  a  good  breeder.    Can  show  colts. 

Price  $400. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY, 


Napa,  Cal. 


12 


80  For 
200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day.  ^ 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qulncy,  III 


More  and  Stronger  Chicks 

can  be  hatched!  n  the  Standard 

CYPHERS 


than  in 


INCUBATORS 


Fend  Yrmr 

tinme  ttii.ltlie  n'Uresnea  of  twofrftodl  ffbokfWp  poul- 
try, for  Free  Copy  o  tVomplete  CaU1r.fr  and  I'oultry- 
mfn's  OhIiIp.  212  ■•  ■  .-.l'i  filKJ  11  lustralloni. 
Mention  this  jiajipr,  ftddrMffing  n<  an    i  office. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo. Bwtoa, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Kaunas  City  or  bun  I-'raucleoo. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  It.  W  from  PETALUMA.  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sevastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  MECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 

the  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL. 

Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 

The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co., A^ 

225-227  Miision  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
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NOT  A  FAILURE 

In  Twenty-Five  Years. 

There  may  be  some  better  criterion  of  the  value 
of  an  articlo  than  the  "tc^t  of  lime,"  but  if 
there  Is  we  do  not  know  of  It. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

has  stood  this  "test  of  tinu'"and Is  more  popular 
to-day  than  ever  before.  Unequalled  ior  Spavin, 
Ring  Bone,  Curb,  Splint  and  all  forms  of  Lame- 
ness. Read  i  h«  unsuutrht  endorsement  of  others 
and  then  act  foryourself. 

Ttpp*«Tin«.  G*.,  February  14, 1W3. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enoiburg  Fallf,  Vt. 

Oentletaen:—  I  h»ve  bemusing  ■■     -  r<    ■  :    ■  '  r  *'  .t 
twe&tj-BT*  jtmri  with  J  keep  your  Kr»»lo  Coxa 

all  the  time.  I  h*r«  n«r*r  known  of  a  m  .  I  •  ■  ■  -  whera 
ltwwuied  wording  to  direction!.  1  think  It  ll  tb« 
Cnndeit  remedy  on  earth  for  fjrtttl  you  recommend  It.  I 
can  tell  of  •  Dumber  of  caaei  vbere  It  wti  uard  tba-  r>* 
V«lt  in  a  few  data  that  aeemed  almoet  bopflffl.  Pleasa 
mall  me  your  •■TreatUe."         Very  tniW  ymir*, 

A.  B.  WALDEV. 

Price.  »1 ;  six  for  15.  As  a  liniment  for  family 
use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  j  our  dragnt  forKen- 
dalt'sSpavin  cure,  also"A  Treatise  on  the  llorse.™ 
the  book  free,  oraddreM 


DR. 


B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  FIELD. 


What  the  State  Fair  Might  Be. 


With  the  understanding  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  horse  racing  with  the 
Fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
the  ways  and  means  committee  on  Fri- 
day last  decided  to  recommend  the 
passage  of  Assembly  Bill  608,  appro- 
priating $180,950  to  be  expended  on 
the  Fair  grounds  at  Sacramento  belong- 
ing to  the  Society.  An  amendment 
embodying  the  proviso  regarding  horse 
racing  was  to  be  added  to  the  measure. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
see  what  the  new  secretary  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Albert  Lindley,  thinks 
about  what  a  State  Fair  should  be. 
He  spoke  before  the  legislative  commit- 
tee as  follows: 

In  selecting  me  as  their  secretary  I 
do  not  believe  the  directors  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  ever  in- 
tended that  I  should  act  as  their 
spokesman,  therefore  I  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood not  as  speaking  "for"  them, 
but  rather  as  speaking  "of"  them  and 
their  plans  and  the  work  they  have 
outlined  for  me,  their  secretary,  to  per- 
form. They  expect  to  give  to  the 
people  of  California  a  State  Fair  that 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
classes,  not  a  Fair  that  will  appeal  to 
the  owner,  breeder  and  follower  of  run- 
ning horses  alone.  They  want  a  State 
Fair  run  on  broader  lines,  one  that  will 
interest  and  benefit  the  producer  of 
anything  anywhere  in  this  our  great 
and  glorious  California. 

In  all  of  the  many  States  in  the  Union 
giving  annual  Fairs  there  is  not  one 
that  does  not  give  a  magnificent  exhi- 
bition of  its  products,  and  these  exhib- 
its are  viewed  by  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people  each  year — people  who 
profit  by  what  they  see,  people  who 
return  to  their  homes,  workshops  and 
farms  determined  that  they  will  im- 
prove the  comfort  of  that  home,  im- 
prove the  output  of  that  shop,  improve 
the  products  of  that  farm. 

What  Constitutes  Success.  —  In 
every  one  of  these  States  these  Fairs 
are  a  success,  not  in  the  amount  of 
money  possibly  they  may  turn  back  into 
the  treasury,  but  in  what  they  return 
to  the  State  and  its  people  in  the  form 
of  improved  products,  in  increased 
population  and  the  consequent  enhanced 
wealth. 

From  now  on  the  State  Fairs  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  believe  and  hope,  are  going  to 
be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stock  raiser,  the  horse  breeder,  the 
mechanic,  the  merchant  and  the  farmer 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  race 
track  "tout,"  grafter  and  gambler; 
for  the  benefit  of  a  syndicate  consisting 
of  the  entire  people,  and  not  the  benefit 
of  a  syndicate  of  bookmakers. 

Producers  from  every  county  in  the 
State  will  be  urged  to  display  their 
products,  with  the  assurance  that  if 


they  have  the  best  of  that  particular 
product  they  will  be  promptly  and 
amply  rewarded  in  money  premiums 
and  medals,  that  they  may  be  fully 
compensated  for  the  expense  of  placing 
their  exhibits,  and  that  they  may  have 
something  to  keep  forever,  showing 
that  of  that  particular  product  in  that 
particular  year  they  had  the  best  that 
was  produced  in  all  California. 

Horse  Racing  is  Necessary. —  A 
State  Fair  without  racing  would  be  as 
flat,  uninteresting  and  unusual  as 
would  be  a  session  of  the  Legislature 
without  some  kind  of  investigation. 
We  would  deprive  the  horse  breeder  of 
the  opportunity  of  giving  to  his  animal 
those  records  upon  which  his  value  and 
sale  depend.  We  would  deprive  the 
public  that  patronize  our  Fairs  of  their 
principal  amusement.  We  would  de- 
prive the  newspaper  men,  upon  whom 
the  success  of  everything  so  much 
depends,  of  his  most  interesting  and 
sensational  stories. 

To  exhibit  a  fast  horse  to  the  public 
without  showing  his  speed  would  be  as 
disappointing  as  it  would  be  to  exhibit 
to  the  people  the  magnificent  Melba 
and  not  let  them  hear  her  sing.  We 
want  upon  our  Fair  grounds  racing 
tracks  upon  which  the  California-bred 
horse,  the  fastest  and  grandest  animal 
the  world  has  ever  produced,  can  make 
upon  our  own  soil  those  record-breaking 
bursts  of  speed  that  have  advertised 
California  throughout  the  world — more, 
probably,  than  any  other  one  thing. 

The  breeding  of  line  horses  is  in  value 
about  fifth  among  the  State's  indus- 
tries— and  the  trotting,  pacing  and 
draft  horse  development  is  dependent 
almost  entirely  for  its  encouragement 
and  support  upon  our  State  and  County 
Fairs.  Let  this  great  industry  have 
the  best  help  of  our  State  Fairs,  let  us 
encourage  a  rivalry  between  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State  in  the  raising  and 
developing  of  harness  horses,  but  when 
they  are  brought  to  our  State  Fair 
grounds,  there  to  make  their  records, 
let  us  throw  about  these  contests  every 
safeguard,  that  they  may  be  conducted 
in  an  honest  and  sportsmanlike  manner. 

To  Cleanse  the  Tracks. — Let  us 
warn  from  our  Fair  grounds  every  sure- 
thing  gambler  and  crook  ;  let  us  go 
further  and  ask  the  good  people  of  Sac- 
ramento to  join  with  us  in  keeping  this 
most  despicable  class  outside  of  the 
limits  of  their  city  and  county  during 
the  progress  of  our  Fairs,  so  that  its 
patrons  may  feel  assured,  whether  on 
or  off  the  Fair  grounds,  of  being  safe 
from  being  robbed  by  these  sure-thing 
touts  and  thugs. 

All  Exhibits  Needed. — We  want  to 
have  exhibited  each  year  hundreds  of 
head  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine; 
we  want  exhibits  of  our  agricultural 
and  mineral  products,  of  our  poultry, 
and  also  of  manufactured  articles;  we 
want  all  these  exhibited  in  suitable 
buildings  located  near  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  Fair  grounds,  where  they 
are  easily  accessible  to  the  public  and 
in  which  these  products  may  be  prop- 
erly displayed  and  judged,  to  the  end 
that  the  premiums  may  be  honestly 
and  intelligently  awarded.  The  people 
of  Sacramento  have  given  to  State 
Fairs  in  property  and  improvements 
almost  $175,000;  but  the  great  State 
of  California,  with  its  vast  wealth,  is 
among  the  few  States  in  the  Union  that 
has  never  had  a  dollar  invested  in  State 
Fair  property  or  improvement;  but  she 
has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  sending  exhibits  of  our  State 
products  to  those  expositions  held  in 
other  States  and  other  countries,  and  I 
contend  that  every  dollar  of  the  money 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 


ith  four  Inch 
steel  wheels. 
SttveH  labor, 
horse  flesh 
and  repairs. 
Tires  neither 
W*rU,  shrink 
nor  run  off. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Straight  or  Mutficereil  Spoke.. 

The  best  repulr  foryour  old  wagon. 

Wade  to  lit  uny  axle.    All  nlzrs. 

Any  width  of  lire.  They  earn  their 

cost  on  any  farm.   Catalogue  tree. 
EMPIRE  MFC. CO., 
Box  94  CQulncy,  III. 


THE 

U.S. 
HOLDS 
WORLD'S 
RECORD 


CREAM 
.SEPARATOR 

CAN   STAND  THE 

SEARCH  LIGHT 

v  OF  INSPECTION 

.\N*   OTHER  SEPARATORS 

*  *    N.     do  well  sometimes,  but 
' ,  \  \,    DO  NOT  AVERAGE 
v   *     \   TO  SKIM  as  close 
v  *\        as  the  U.  S. 


BEST  SKIMMING    \  \ 

for  50  consecutive  runs:    \  N 
average  .01 38.  \  x 

Gearing  is  all  enclosed.  V  , 

Solid  Irame,  lias  no  joints  to     ,  \ 
work  loose.  \ 

Special  catalogue  telling  you  all  \ 
atxmt  the  superior  construction  of  x 
the  U.  S.  that  enables  it  to  attain  such  i 
an  enviable  and  unequalled  record;  send 
for  it  to-day.  Address 

THE  VERMONT  FARM    MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Transfer  points  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


1  delays.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Kalis.  Vt. 


spent  in  this  manner  has  been  well  in- 
vested and  has  returned  to  us  indirectly 
a  profit  so  great  that  the  amount  is  al- 
most incalculable  ;  but  I  also  contend 
that  not  $1  of  the  money  so  spent  has 
been  better  invested  than  would  be  the 
money  used  in  properly  equipping  our 
State  Fair  grounds  and  conducting 
thereon  each  year  such  an  exhibition  of 
our  State  products  that  its  resources 
may  be  seen  not  only  by  the  visitor 
from  abroad,  but  may  be  seen  and  un- 
derstood by  our  own  people. 

No  Division  op  the  Attractions. — 
Every  exhibit  shown  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  placed  upon  the  Fair 
ground,  and  not,  as  is  now  the  case, 
the  Capitol  Park  and  partly  upon  the 
Fair  ground,  necessitating,  as  it  does, 
the  employment  of  two  managers,  two 
sets  of  men,  two  bands  and  many  other 
double  expenses,  and  compelling  the 
public  to  pay  two  admissions  for  what 
should  be  one  exhibition.  The  fact  is 
the  Agricultural  Directors  are  earnest 
and  honest  in  their  belief  that  with 
California  producing  as  she  does  the 
finest  fruit,  the  biggest  vegetables,  the 
best  wines  and  brandies,  the  tallest  and 
broadest  trees,  the  most  beautiful 
flowers,  the  greatest  variety  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  the  fastest  horses, 
the  most  brilliant  and  manly  men  and 
the  most  lovable  women  and  children  in 
all  the  world,  they  can,  with  proper 
State  support,  give  an  exhibition  of  out- 
State  products  each  year  that  can  not 
be  equaled  by  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  And  within  a  very  few  years 
our  Fairs  will  become  so  popular  that 
they  will  not  only  be  self-supporting, 
but  will  yield  to  our  treasury  a  profit, 
as  the  State  Fairs  are  now  doing  in  so 
many  other  States  in  the  Union. 

Should  I  be  continued  as  their  secre- 
tary, I  promise  you  that  at  these  exhi- 
bitions I  will  see  to  it  that  there  will  be 
something  doing  every  minute. 

Boston.  Mass.,  Jul.v  18,  18HS. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tattle  —Have  used  and  sold  your  Elixir 
for  the  last  eight  years  with  the  very  best  possible 
results;  have  used  it  for  sores,  sprains,  colics,  horse 
ail,  knotted  cords,  and  a  very  bad  case  of  bleedin? 
scratches,  which  it  cured  in  a  very  short  time.  All 
that  I  sell  It  to  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  it, 
and  I  would  recommend  it  to  every  one  wanting  a 
liniment  for  every  use,  either  man  or  beast. 

JOHN  E.  CURKY. 


"EDUCATION    B  V    IW  AIL" 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS. 

Free  Catalogue. 

PACIFIC  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

Orant  Building. 
1095  MARKET  ST.,  COR.  7TH,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

E   M.  Morrison,  President. 


No  man  in  his  senses  would  use  a  four-horse  har- 
row to  smooth  up  a  pansy  bed.  This  would  not  be 
much  worse,  however,  than  using  laundry  or  toilet 
soaps  for  shaving.  Common  soap,  like  the  harrow, 
is  intended  for  coarse  work.  It  will  yank  up  the 
dirl  in  tine  style,  but  if  used  for  shaving,  it  will 
burn  and  irritate  the  face,  and  make  the  operation 
of  shaving  a  horror.  You  need  a  special  soap  for 
shaving— one  that  will  soften  the  beard  and  leave 
the  face  cool  and  smooth— such  a  soap  as  the  fa- 
mous Williams'  Shaving  Soap,  made  by  the  J.  B. 
Williams  Co.,  Clastonhtiry,  Conn  .  who  will  send 
yon  a  free  trial  sample  if  you  will  write  them. 
Their  generous  offer  appears  in  another  column. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 


SAN 


(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


and 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BEGAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fii't:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
offloe. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scun- 
tiflc  Prett. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glvt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quid* 
sent  free  on  application. 


'330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON. 

When  you  order  Roeding  true  trees  you  can 
have  every  confidence  that  your  favorite  vari- 
ety will  turn  out  to  be  what  you  bousht.  Every 
tree  true  to  name.  Every  variety  that  orchard- 
ists  want.   Immense  stock  and  low  prices. 

Our  assortment  is  probably  the  most  complete 
in  the  State.  Stock  is  gro«  n  in  the  famous 
Thermal  Belt,  near  Exeter,  Tulare  County.  If 
you  want  Orange,  Lemon,  Pomelo,  Lime  or 
Citron  be  sure  to  write  us  for  prices. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

We  have  a  million  resistant  vines,  including 
Rupestris  St.  George,  Riparia  Gloire  de  Mont- 
pellier,  Riparia  Rupestris  3309,  3300.  and  101-14. 
Also  twentv  other  standard  varieties  recom- 
mended by  the  leading  viticulturists  in  France, 
as  stocus. 

We  have  200,000  grafted  vines  of  the  leading 
standard  wine,  raisin  and  table  varieties  on 
their  own  roots  and  grafted  on  phylloxera  re- 
sistant roots. 

We  will  take  orders  to  graft  to  order  for  de- 
livery season  of  1906  and  1907  in  quantities  of 
1,000  to  50,000. 

Calimyrna  Fig. 

(THE  GENUINE  SMYRNA  FIG  OF  COMMERCE) 

Be  sure  that 
this  seal  is  on 
your  Calimyrna 
Fig  Trees;  with- 
out it  you  can 
not  be  sure  that 
the  trees  are 
genuine.  The 
Calimyrna  is 
the  genuine 
Smyrna  fig  of 
commerce,  and  is  the  only  fig  that  is  suitable 
for  commercial  purposes.  We  protect  it  by  the 
name  and  seal  shown  here.  This  fig  has  proven 
a  grand  success  in  California,  and  the  crop  is 
always  saleable  at  a  good  price.  We  have  the 
only  bearing  orchard  of  this  variety  of  fig  in 
the  United  States. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Every  variety  of  deciduous  fruit  trees,  in- 
cluding the  most  wanted  kind  of  peaches,  apri- 
cots, etc.  Our  big  catalogue  tells  all  about 
them. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

Umbrella  Trees,  Poplars,  and  the  famous 
Oriental  Plane  Tree  of  Europe,  Palms,  Roses, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  everything  else  for  the 
garden  or  orchard,  in  large  quantities. 


Catalogue 


We  will  mail  our 
large,  profusely  il- 
lustrated nursery 
catalogue,  English 
or  Spanish,  to  any 
address  upon  re- 
ceipt of  5  cents 
postage. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  « 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
P.  O.  Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES  and 
ORNAHENTAL  PLANTS. 


SEEDS: 


Australian  Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa, 
Vegetable  and  Flower. 
(Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co.) 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
552  Battery  St.    (P.  O.  Box  2059)   San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY. 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP  ALL 
THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  Etc. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Prices  on  Application. 


Established  1876. 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Hay-wards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 


it  T 


BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 
CARNATION  Plants. 

The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Philippi  Bros.,  Props. 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


GUM  TREES 

In  Variety. 

TRANSPLANTED   IN  BOXES. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES, 
stating  quantity  wanted. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATT0N,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


00,000 


Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  if  ordered  in  the  next  30  days. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  be  Hrst  class.  Write 
for  prices.    P.  P.  BALDOSSER,  Covina,  Cal. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 


Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root, 


SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORANGEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  askir.g. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  the  n  op.  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  mnny  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL,. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications, 
n.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprioot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 

apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond.Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannlrg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  lnseots. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Any  whore. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELV 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artlohokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Dryln 
Seed  Sowing  In  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  In  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

W/rlte    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co 

POSF*?  Two-year-old  field  grown,  consisting 
■\.VyoL«»j.    of  more  than  300  choice  varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Collection  of 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphne,  and 
other  hardy  Dowering  shrubs. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

Cypress,  Pines,  Gum  frees, 

IN  BOXES,  TRANSPLANTED. 
Send  for  Catalogue 


MERCED  NURSERY 

(Established  1888.) 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Surplus  of  Muir  Peach  Trees  and 
Rooted  Grape  Vines. 

Cuttings  made  from  best  vineyards  in  Fresno 
county— in  any  quantity.  Contracts  made  now  for 
vines  grafted  on  Resistant  Roots  for  1906  delivery. 

SnPPifll  Extra  Fine  Seed  Bed  California  Fan  Palms. 
"F^'al-  For  Sale— Any  Quantity. 


W.  T.  KIRKMAN  &  SON, 

MERGED,  CHL. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


If  you  want  to  get  the 

InBf 

%  your  labor  and 


"jtjjtf    biggest  returns  for 


is 


Mb 


your  ground, 
t»»v#v/     y°"  can't  ufford 
•■Sjll*/'  '•■  plant  anything  t 


FERRYvS 


I1 

■  —the  standard  after  49  years' 
I    test.   They  always  produce 

the  largest  and  surest 
I        crops.  All  dealers  sell 

t iii  iii .    (  hit    1003  ■ 
Seed  Annunl 
free  on  request 
TD.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.' 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

 A  FINE  STOCK  OF  

Loganberry,  Mammoth  and  Himalaya 
Giant  Blackberry  Tips. 

Also,  Apple  Trees  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 

Write  for  Price  List  to 
R.  P.  EACHUS,        L AKEPORT,  CAL. 


TREES! 

80,000  APPLE  TREES  In  43  VarietleR;  »6 
per  100;  S55  per  lOOO.  3!4  to  5  ft.  Extra  well 
rooted.  Clean.  Grafted  on  whole  roots  and  free 
from  all  pests.  Also  an  extra  tine  stock  of  Peaches, 
Prunes,  Pears  and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Write  for  price  list.       A.  F.  SCHEIDECKEK, 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


#fT?VDEWEY,STRONG  &C0.>gg> 

r/*y  e^ 


PATENTS 
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SA    /VI    42  f~*%  1NJ      Oil    Engines  and 
y  T  *  «  1  ^  Centrifugal  F»umps 


ARE    USED   BY   MANY  AND 
PRONOUNCED  A  SUCCESS  BY  ALL. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Mfrs.,  Stockton,  Cal.     Send  for  Printed  Matter. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizonta1  Centrifugal  Pump  Dlrec.i  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  ihan  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


-I 


"We  make  them.  J>  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots).  J>  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
S  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  L»:stillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

<  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Ajjts.  lor  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


POWDERED     CAUSTIC  SODA. 
CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

Best    Grades  for 

TREE     WA^H     and     PRUNE  DIR. 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  ANY  QUANTITIES. 

F.  W.  BRATJN  CO.,  18  20  Spear  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Also-.::::  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.,  and  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


ARE  OUR 
SPECIALTY 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


we  are  placec  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


ESTABLISHED  1889.  320  ACRES. 

We  have  been  pleasing  our  Customers  for  16  Years. 

Fruit  Trees  \  Grape  Vines. 

We  Grow  and  Have  for  Sale  all  Commercial  Varieties  in  Quantities. 

If  You  Arc  Looking  for  THRIFTY,  WELL-GROWN  STOCK  Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying.    We  Will  Save  You  Money  on  Your  Purchases. 

CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Address 

The  Fresno  Nurseries, 

R.   H.  WILSON,  Prop. 

Fresno,  California. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


mfC  MAN  KILLERS 

Ejffi  is  the  term  applied  to  many  Spray  Pumps. 

IJI  If  you  don't  like  that  kind,  send  for  Catalogue  No.  16  describ- 

htf  i  ing  our  MAGIC  PUMP.    Supplying  the  same  nozzles,  1 00  pounds 

jH  pressure  can  be  maintained  at.  easily  as  70  pounds  on  any  other 

^^Bpl.  pump.    It  is  a  wonder! 

^^S^''  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  TO-DAY. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,    San  Jose,  California. 


1 


Portable  Buildings. 

NO.  410.   STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  9*  in.  by  31  ft.  S><  in. 
Shows  supplementary  roof  for  hot  climates. 
They  ean  be  applied  to  any  of  our  houses. 
Two  outside  and  two  inside  doors,  four  windows  and 
three  rooms,  screens,  etc. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

Cor.  Washington  and  First  Sts.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


IN/\TIOIN/\L  WOOD  FMFME  CO. 

Wood  Pipe 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

_  MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OH 

SELECTED  PUG ET  SOUND  YELLOW  FIR. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  A  MATEO  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 

L  PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:  OLVMPIA,  WASH. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE."  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Weston   Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

CRAPE,  Peach,  Berry,  and  all  kinds  of  Shipping  BASKETS. 
VENEER  BARRELS  and  other  packages  for  DRIED  FRUITS, 
COFFEES,  SPICES,  ETC. 
Cor.    Third    and    Berry    Sts..     San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W.  JACKSON. 1  23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AGENTS! 

ELGIN    SELF-ACTING  CREAM 
SEPARATOR,  a  so  our 
Scientific  (1905)  Dishwasher, 

FREE,  CONDITIONALLY. 

Thousands  in  use.  Separates 
cream  In  sixty  minutes  with  or 
without  water  dilution.  ELGIN 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  1106 
E.  lgth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  12.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  14.50;  half 
barrel  270  lb.,  SVc  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,  SHc.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  OOOD.  OrlBln»l  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Humboldt  Creameries. 


According  to  the  Humboldt  County 
Souvenir,  the  building  of  the  Humboldt 
creamery  in  1890  at  Arlynda,  near  Fern- 
dale,  commenced  the  creamery  era  in 
Humboldt,  and  soon  placed  the  county  in 
the  lead  in  that  industry  for  the  State. 
The  venture,  as  at  first  organized,  was 
not  a  success  financial^,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  first  attempt  at  new 
methods,  yet  it  was  the  stepping  stone 
to  ultimate  success  far  beyond  the  high- 
est hopes  of  its  projectors,  and  the  loss 
made  by  the  first  stockholders  has  been 
paid  back  to  the  dairymen  of  the  county 
one  hundred  fold  by  the  results  following 
this  enterprise.  The  faulty  construction 
of  the  plant,  as  at  first  placed,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  milk  by  weight  instead  of  by 
test,  also  the  crude  machinery  then  in 
use,  made  the  cost  of  manufacture  about 
as  much  as  the  pan  process.  Since  that 
time  the  improved  separators,  combined 
churn  and  butter  worker,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  butter  moulder  and  cutter — the  inven- 
tion of  a  Humboldt  county  mechanic — have  reduced 
the  cost  of  manufacture  to  a  minimum.  For  two  or 
three  years  after  the  construction  of  the  first  three 
or  four  creameries,  some  dairymen  refused  to  sell 
their  milk,  saying  they  could  make  their  own  butter 
at  practically  no  cost,  for  the  reason  that  there  was 


The  Chilian  Watermelon — Last  Season's  Favorite  in  the  California  Markets. 


always  a  man  to  spare  between  railkings  to  do  the 
work.  But  the  demand  for  creamery  butter  in  the 
San  Francisco  and  other  markets  became  so  strong 
that  the  price  was  forced  up  2,  3  and  4  cents  above 
the  dairy  product.  This  practically  settled  the  old 
process  in  the  territory  accessible  to  the  creameries. 
Creameries  receive  milk  twice  a  day  from  March 


1st  to  October  3 1st  and  from  November  1st  to  Feb- 
ruary 23th,  once  a  day.  When  it  is  weighed,  a 
sample  is  taken  from  each  delivery,  and  every  eighth 
day,  or  four  times  a  month,  the  samples  are  tested 
to  find  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  contained  in 
them.  The  average  test  taken  from  one  of  the 
largest   creameries   for   a   year  was   about  4%, 

or,  to  give  the  ex- 
act figures,  3.997. 
This  average  test 
has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, owing  to 
the  fact  that  the 
progressive  dairy- 
man has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  test- 
ing process  to  find 
out  the  actual  value 
of  each  one  of  his 
herd. 


The  Eureka,  Humboldt  and  Excelsior  Creameries— Three  Establishments  in  Humboldt  County. 


Watermelon. 

This  week's  heat 
recalls  the  water- 
melon and  suggests 
that  the  planting 
time  is  approaching. 
On  this  page  is  a 
portrait  of  a  variety 
which,  according  to 
the  mention  in  the 
Cox  Seed  Company 
Annual,  created 
quite  a  sensation  in 
the  local  markets 
last  summer,  and 
others  may  like  to 
try  it.  It  is  almost 
round,  with  fresh 
green  skin,  marked 
and  thin  skinned,  as 
the  picture  shows. 
It  is  said  to  stand 
shipping  well,  with, 
out  cracking,  and 
the  flesh  is  deep 
crimson,  crisp,  solid 
and  very  sweet. 
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The  Week. 

It  is  quite  customary  to  have  a  hot  spell  in  March 
to  hurry  things  along,  and  it  came  during  the  pres- 
ent week.  All  kinds  of  vegetation  are  bounding  for- 
ward. Deciduous  trees  are  bursting  out  as  they  do 
in  May  at  the  East  and  the  fields  are  carpeted  with 
flowers.  Fruits  are  setting  well  from  an  abundant 
bloom  and  the  grape  vines  are  becoming  restless  and 
likely  to  show  the  green  several  days  earlier  than 
usual  this  year.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is 
apprehension  of  frosts;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
dulge in  it,  for  it  is  only  rarely  that  wide  harm  is 
done;  still  those  who  believe  in  protection  should  get 
everything  ready  at  once  and  thus  be  forearmed.  It 
is,  however,  only  in  particularly  dangerous  places 
that  the  outlay  and  trouble  yield  most  return;  else- 
where the  sentiment  seems  to  be  to  take  the  chances. 
On  the  whole,  frost  fighting  is  less  heard  of  than  a 
few  years  ago.  We  should  like  to  know  what  readers 
think  of  it  after  the  experience  they  have  had. 

Speculative  wheat  seems  to  be  drooping,  both  here 
and  at  distant  points.  Chicago  dropped  4A(«  5c.  per 
bushel,  and  San  Francisco  on  May  wheat  8Jc.  per 
cental  and  on  December  Jc.  This  shows  that  the 
local  wheat  situation  is  stroner.  There  comes  a  re- 
port from  Chili  that  the  crop  now  nearing  harvest  is 
short  and  that  California  will  be  called  upon.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  buying  milling  and  seed  wheat 
from  the  outside  and  local  spot  is  unchanged  and 
little  doing.  Two  cargoes  of  barley  have  gone  to 
Japan  and  another  loading.  The  largest  recent 
clearance  of  oats  goes  to  the  same  destination. 
A  cargo  of  Chevalier  goes  to  Melbourne  and  a 
lot  of  corn  to  Central  America,  leaving  the  price 
stiff  behind  it.  Beans  are  strong,  but  buyers 
are  not  active  at  the  last  advance.  Millfeeds  are 
unchanged,  quiet  and  steady,  with  light  stocks  in 
few  hands.  Hay  is  a  trifle  better  and  receipts  are 
lighter,  but  prices  are  unchanged.  Mutton  is  rather 
firm;  hogs  hold  up  well,  though  receipts  are  larger; 
beef  is  unchanged.  Butter  has  been  lifted,  but  is 
slow  at  the  advance.  Cheese  is  moving  freely 
with  no  large  stocks;  eggs  have  recovered  and 
the  speculative  demand  will  act  until  prices  go 
beyond  packers'  views.  Poultry  is  in  good  shape  for 
young  stock,  but  quiet,  on  the  whole,  and  expecting 
the  Lenten  lapse.  Choice  potatoes  still  do  well. 
Onions  are  high  and  scarce,  with  five  cars  from  Ore- 
gon bought  before  arrival.  There  is  a  light  stock  of 
fine  apples  and  plenty  of  common.  A  few  raspber- 
ries are  in.  Good  oranges  are  selling  well,  but  poor 
go  a-begging.  Lemons  are  steady  and  limes  un- 
changed. Dried  fruit  is  still  in  good  shape  and  stocks 
light,  with  a  shipment  of  41,000  pounds  to  British 


Columbia.  Nuts  are  as  before.  Some  honey  is  going 
out,  but  there  is  still  too  much  amber  honey  here  and 
some  anxiety  to  sell.  Hops  are  very  quiet.  Noth- 
ing is  doing  in  wool  but  talking  down  by  buyers,  who 
would  like  to  find  some  wool  just  the  same. 

By  the  way,  it  seems  too  bad  to  be  selling  so  many 
thousand  California  sheep  for  the  mutton  markets  of 
Alaska  while  the  wool  market  has  such  an  outlook. 
Never  in  western  America  was  wool  sold  so  far  below 
the  cuticle  on  the  sheep's  back  as  at  present.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  attracting  wide  attention.  The 
London  Times  says:  "  Never  within  the  recollection 
of  some  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  trade  has  there  been 
such  a  scarcity  of  supplies  of  raw  material  as  at  the 
present  time.  An  illustration  of  this  is  gained  not 
only  by  the  high  prices  prevailing  just  now,  but  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  consumers  are 
contracting  for  their  domestic  clip  of  wool  of  1905 
before  it  has  been  grown.  Report  has  it  that  in 
America  about  20%  of  the  coming  clip  has  already 
been  contracted  for.  Our  own  people,  however, 
have  been  wise  enough  not  to  lose  their  heads  to 
the  same  extent,  but  it  will  be  realized  that  in 
face  of  what  has  been  taking  place,  their  situation, 
with  only  an  indifferent  trade  at  home,  is  by  no 
means  free  from  anxiety.  Together  with  the  in- 
creased consumption  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in 
the  supply  from  New  Zealand  for  the  season  ending 
June  last  of  54,000  bales.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
River  Plata  season  produced  over  60,000  bales  less 
than  the  one  preceding.  Our  domestic  clip  has  been 
estimated  at  over  100,000  pounds  less,  and  there 
have  been  reduced  quantities  from  other  countries. 
With  the  demand  to  cover  Japanese  orders,  and  the 
speculating  of  the  Americans,  no  surprise  can  be  ex- 
pressed at  the  bounding  up  of  values."  All  this 
shows  that  it  is  a  mighty  poor  time  to  be  eating  up 
sheep. 

We  are  not  sure  why  we  are  sent  so  many  ex- 
hortations to  repeal  the  desert  land  laws,  etc.,  by 
those  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  working  only  for 
the  health  of  the  dear  people.  These  exhortations, 
which  are  really  not  from  the  people  in  any  sense, 
always  cause  us  to  suspect  that  some  one  has  a  blan- 
ket over  a  great  lot  of  land  and  wants  Uncle  Sam  to 
go  out  of  the  real  estate  business  so  that  they 
can  uncover  at  a  good  advance.  But  these  ex- 
hortations go  to  people  who  are  less  suspecting 
than  we  are,  and  some  of  them  are  excited  to 
get  out  and  howl  against  land  sharks  when  the 
fact  probably  is  that  it  is  some  kind  of  a  land 
shark,  who  has  got  his  gills  full  of  land,  who  is  work- 
ing them  up  to  such  frenzy.  It  is  unfortunate  when 
a  private  interest  can  disguise  itself  as  a  public 
interest,  and  it  is  unfortunate,  also,  that  some  people 
are  disposed  to  do  demagoguery  for  good  pay.  If 
we  could  free  ourselves  of  this  distrust,  the  whole 
question  would  be  clearer.  And  then,  too,  it  may  be 
better  for  the  public  that  stuffed  sharks  should  have 
their  way  than  hungry  ones.  But  if  so,  why  not 
come  out  and  argue  it  on  that  ground?  The  claim  of 
public  interest  by  some  agents  of  private  interests 
makes  us  sick. 

The  First  Biennial  Report  of  Elwood  Cooper,  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  is  a  very  creditable 
document,  which  all  in  the  fruit  interest  should  apply 
for  at  once.  It  is  a  handsome  volume  of  420  pages,  to 
which  the  State  Printer  has  given  unique  style  and 
excellent  typography,  so  that  it  is  an  ornament  to 
any  book  shelf.  Besides  this  there  are  excellent 
plates  and  engravings,  showing  the  several  parasitic 
insects  which  have  excited  such  wide  interest  in  this 
State,  and  many  interesting  articles  showing  the 
progress  of  the  fruit  industries  and  the  problems 
which  are  now  in  hand.  The  report  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  at  San  Jose  last  December  is 
also  given.  The  publication  strikes  us  as  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  State  documents  ever  published  in 
California. 

They  did  some  good  tree  planting  at  Fresno  on 
Washington's  Birthday — 21  miles  of  it  along  the  high- 
ways leading  southward  toward  Selma.  Carolina 
poplars  and  Balm  of  Gileads  were  alternated.  In  all 
between  2000  and  2500  trees  of  these  two  varieties 
were  planted.  Next  April  palms  or  an  evergreen 
will  be  alternated  with  the  poplars  and  Balm  of  Gil- 
eads. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Growing  Peas  for  Canning,  Etc. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  a  reader  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  and  I  am  in  possession  of  your  two 
books  on  "Fruits"  and  "Vegetables,"  which  have 
given  inestimable  value  in  planting  my  orchard  of  ten 
acres  about  6  miles  east  of  Fresno.  The  soil  is  a 
loose,  rich,  deep  loam  about  7  to  10  feet  to  seepage 
water,  and  planted  to  Muir  peaches.  I  would  like  to 
utilize  the  soil  between  tree  rows  by  seeding  to  peas 
for  canneries.  What  kind  would  you  suggest  under 
those  conditions  for  cannery  use?  I '  was  thinking 
also  of  sowing  broadcast  for  a  crop  of  dry  peas.  If 
so,  what  kind  would  you  prefer  ?  Of  course  I  would 
have  to  sow  early  in  the  fall  after  the  first  rain,  in 
order  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  winter  rains. 
How  many  pounds  to  the  acre  would  it  take  ?  — 
Grower,  Fresno. 

Before  planting  peas  for  a  cannery  you  ought  to 
confer  with  the  manager  of  the  cannery  which  you 
intend  to  supply  and  have  him  indicate  the  variety 
which  he  wishes.  It  is  also  a  safe  proposition  if  he 
can  supply  you  with  the  seed  at  a  fair  price,  because 
then  there  can  be  no  complaint  that  the  peas  are  not 
right.  It  is  rather  dangerous  to  plant  an  acreage 
of  peas,  or  of  any  other  vegetable,  for  canners'  use 
without  having  such  understanding  beforehand,  as 
there  are  several  kinds  used  by  the  canneries  and  the 
canners  have  some  preference  and  choose  varieties 
sometimes  with  an  idea  of  having  the  crop  come  at  a 
time  when  they  have  labor  for  it.  For  a  crop  of 
dried  peas  you  probably  would  do  as  well  with  what 
is  called  the  Niles  pea,  the  common  field  pea  which  is 
sold  in  quantity  in  the  San  Francisco  markets.  Your 
idea  of  growing  a  winter  crop  of  peas  is  a  good  one, 
providing  the  frosts  are  not  too  sharp  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  common  to  sow  from  forty  to  sixty 
pounds  to  the  acre  in  the  drills  or  about  100  pounds 
per  acre  broadcast. 

White  Potatoes  in  Southern  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  in- 
form me  if  you  know  of  a  variety  of  white  potato 
which  will  grow  in  the  sandy  soil  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, near  San  Bernardino.  I  am  informed  by 
those  living  in  this  neighborhood  that  the  white  po- 
tato cannot  be  successfully  raised  in  this  neighbor- 
hood.— New  Comer,  San  Bernardino. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  run  against  actual  experience 
in  the  locality,  and  when  the  character  of  the  people 
and  their  success  in  growing  other  crops  command 
respect,  it  is  well  to  be  conservative  in  proceeding 
against  their  judgment.  However,  if  we  had  your 
proposition  on  hand  we  should  wet  down  thoroughly 
a  piece  of  soil,  if  not  already  fully  saturated  by  rain- 
fall, and  plant  the  Burbank  pot  to,  cover  quite 
deeply  and  then  keep  the  ground  loose  on  top  to  pre- 
vent evaporation.  Many  of  the  failures  at  the  south 
result  from  planting  too  late  in  the  season;  Febru- 
ary, or  the  first  part  of  March,  if  the  season  is  a  wet 
one,  should  be  the  planting  time  under  your  condi- 
tions. The  Burbank  potato  succeeds  in  sandy  soils 
in  Nevada  and  in  other  interior  situations  in  the 
presence  of  heat  and  drouth,  providing  an  early  start 
is  had.  In  our  issue  of  February  27,  1904,  we  printed 
an  account  of  potato  growing  in  Arizona,  which  em- 
bodies quite  fully  the  points  which  we  desire  to  make 
and  which  you  may  find  suggestive  and  helpful. 

Treatment  of  Cherry  Scions. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  advise  how  late 
in  the  season  may  be  taken  from  the  Royal  Anne 
cherry  tree  scions  for  spring  grafting?  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  scions  be  dormant? — Beginner,  Napa. 

Your  scions  for  grafting  should  be  taken  at  once 
and  placed  in  moist  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building  or  fence,  where  the  temperature  is  low  and 
sun  heat  does  not  reach  them.  It  is  a  good  thing 
also  to  cover  with  an  inverted  box,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  to  reduce  the  action  of  dry  air.  This  will 
keep  the  scions  plump  and  dormant,  and  they  will  be 
ready  for  use  day  after  day  as  your  grafting  pro- 
ceeds, for  grafts  can  be  set  even  after  activity  has 
started  in  the  stock,  but  the  scion  itself  should  be 
dormant,  because  otherwise  it  will  lose  its  moisture 
by  bud  and  leaf  action  before  the  new  supply  of  sap 
comes  by  contact  with  the  stock.  Sometimes  success 
is  attained  in  grafting  with  the  growing  scion,  but 
the  percentage  of  success  is  low.  Scions  treated  as 
described  will  remain  dormant  in  good  condition  for 
many  weeks. 
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Fertilizers  for  Hay— Feeding  Alfilerilla. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  about  six  acres  of  land 
which  up  to  about  eight  years  ago  had  (so  far  as 
known)  never  been  cropped.  For  the  past  eight 
years  it  has  grown  a  crop  of  oats  for  hay  every  year. 
I  know  that  I  cannot  continue  to  take  a  crop  every 
year  if  I  put  nothing  back.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  would  be  the  most  economical  fertilizer?  Would 
a  change  of  crop  be  beneficial — for  instance,  wheat 
one  year  and  oats  the  next?  I  have  been  told  that 
alfilerilla  is  injurious  to  horses.  My  informant  says  it 
is  injurious  to  the  kidneys.  Do  you  think  this  is  true? 
It  grows  very  luxuriantly  here  and  my  horse  is  very 
fond  of  it. — Farmer,  Fair  Oaks. 

Perhaps  you  overlooked  the  report  of  an  experi- 
ment in  fertilizing  land  for  hay  conducted  by  the 
University  Experiment  Station,  and  of  which  we 
gave  the  results  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Feb. 
18.  That  is  the  latest  information  on  the  subject. 
There  is  no  noticeable  advantage  in  changing  from 
one  cereal  to  another — all  make  about  the  same 
draft  upon  the  soil  and  all  are  cultured  alike.  A 
change  to  be  of  benefit  must  be  to  a  plant  of  different 
nature  and  different  culture,  as  from  a  cereal  to  a 
legume  or  to  a  hoed  crop,  etc. 

Alfilerilla  is  somewhat  energetic  in  its  action  upon 
the  functions  of  the  horse  when  fed  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  for  all  that  it  is  a  feed  which  is  widely  used 
and  generally  considered  satisfactory.  A  horse 
which  is  able  also  to  get  at  hay  or  straw  is  not  likely 
to  be  injured  by  feeding  upon  alfilerilla. 


Cull  Oranges  as  a  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor:— What  benefit,  if  any,  is  derived 
from  decaying  oranges  used  to  fertilize?  As  our 
fruit  this  year  is  dropping  off  very  badly,  I  have  been 
crushing  it  into  the  ground.  Is  that  the  best  way? 
— Grower,  Riverside. 

The  University  report  shows  by  analysis  that  the 
value  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  contained  is  about 
63  cents  per  ton  of  oranges.  This  is,  of  course,  very 
low.  There  may  be  a  little  additional  value  from  the 
return  of  organic  matter  to  the  soil,  but  this  would 
be  in  a  mechanical  line  and  not  in  the  line  of  plant 
food.  The  best  thing  that  you  can  do  with  this  fruit, 
however,  is  to  crush  it  into  the  ground  so  that  it 
may  not  remain  upon  the  surface  to  breed  spores  of 
mould,  which  may  be  transferred  to  other  fruit  and 
hasten  decay.  Cull  oranges  should  not  be  buried  in 
large  masses,  but  should  be  scattered  so  that  the 
fruit  may  come  into  contact  with  the  soil  and  not 
decay  in  large  quantity. 

Tea  and  Silk  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  believe  I  can  interest  people  in 
tea  and  silk  growing  in  California.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  proposition  ?— Promoter,  Los  Angeles. 

Silk  growing  has  been  agitated  and  to  some  extent 
undertaken  nearly  every  year  for  the  last  forty  years 
in  California,  but  no  one  has  made  anything  out  of  it. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  cheaper 
labor  in  other  countries,  so  long  as  our  people  can 
make  a  living  in  other  pursuits  which  they  like  bet- 
ter. The  same  thing  is  true  of  tea.  A  very  thrifty 
plantation  of  tea  plants  was  made  in  El  Dorado 
county  before  1860,  but  was  abandoned  because  it 
was  impossible  to  pick  the  tea  leaves  and  manipulate 
them  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Asia. 
Although  wages  are  much  cheaper  now  than  they 
were  then,  it  is  still  impossible.  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  growing  tea  in  many  parts  of  California,  but 
there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  anywhere  to  make  it 
profitable.   

Late  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  I  plant  fruit  trees  as  late  as 
March,  or  should  they  be  planted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season?— Beginner,  Sonoma  valley. 

If  you  can  find  dormant  trees  in  the  nurseries  you 
can  plant  as  late  as  March  in  your  valley  providing 
the  ground  is  in  thoroughly  good  condition  and  you 
take  a  little  extra  care  of  the  trees  after  planting  by 
mulching  or  frequent  hoeing  and  by  the  use  of  a  little 
water  during  the  dry  season,  if  the  soil  begins  to  dry 
out.  It  is,  however,  a  safer  proposition  to  x>\a,nt 
earlier  in  the  season  and  ordinarily  February  is  a 
good  month  in  your  part  of  the  State,  although  if  the 
ground  is  not  likely  to  become  water  logged  f  by  the 
heavy  winter  rains  you  can  plant  as  early  as  ^Decem- 
ber with  good  results.  California  has  a  lorig  tree 
planting  season,  and  when  is  the  best  time  in  any 
locality  depends  largely  upon  the  local  temperature, 


soil  and  rainfall.  The  nearer  the  coast,  the  heavier 
the  rainfall,  and  the  more  retentive  the  soil,  the  later 
the  planting  may  be. 

Another  Catechism. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions? — Reader,  Visalia. 

1.  How  would  you  plant  and  care  for  eucalyptus, 
corynocalyx,  globulus  and  rostrata  seed  until  they 
are  ready  to  transplant? 

Sow  the  seed  in  boxes  with  3  or  4  inches  depth  of 
sandy  soil  not  disposed  to  bake  on  sprinkling.  Trans- 
plant the  seedlings  when  about  3  inches  high  to 
other  similar  boxes,  spacing  them  about  3  inches  each 
way.  Transplant  to  open  ground  when  about  a  foot 
high.    Keep  the  seed  boxes  in  partial  shade. 

2.  When  and  how  should  sulphur  be  applied  to 
mildew  on  Muscat  grape  vines? 

Sulphuring  vines  was  discussed  upon  page  134  of 
last  week's  issue. 

3.  Does  pruning  Muscats  after  the  sap  begins  to 
run  injure  the  vines  or  crop? 

It  is  better  to  prune  earlier  ;  but  it  is  better  to 
prune  late  than  not  at  all.  The  free  bleeding  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sap  flow  is  not  as  bad  as  it  looks. 
The  first  flow  of  sap  is  nearly  pure  water. 

4.  In  plowing  a  square  piece  of  land,  is  there  less 
turning  in  plowing  in. strips,  or  is  it  better  to  go  en- 
tirely around  for  a  while  and  then  plow  in  strips? 

It  is  more  convenient  to  plow  in  strips,  and  that  is 
the  usual  way. 

5.  Would  you  prune  an  almond  like  a  peach,  or 
would  you  let  it  grow  higher? 

We  should  do  less  pruning  on  almonds,  not  short- 
ening-in  much,  but  not  allowing  the  tree  to  become 
too  thick.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  almond  would 
do  better  pruned  more  like  a  peach,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  demonstration  has  been  made. 

6.  What  eucalyptus  suitable  for  wood  is  best 
adapted  to  the  foothill  section  of  Tulare  county, 
plenty  of  water  being  available  till  July  15? 

Probably  rostrata,  rudis  and  viminalis. 

7.  Can  rotted  barnyard  manure  be  applied  to 
Muscat  vines  profitably  year  after  year?  If  so,  how 
and  at  what  time  of  year? 

You  have  to  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it.  Apply  on 
the  surface  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 

8.  Should  the  sprouts  on  a  Muscat  that  come  out 
near  the  ground  be  pulled  off?  When? 

Yes;  as  soon  as  you  see  them,  and  you  should  keep 
looking.  The  sucker  should,  however,  be  strong 
enough  to  take  out  a  little  bark  at  its  base,  so  as  to 
remove  the  latent  buds  which  are  formed  there. 

9.  Do  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  lupine  plowed  un- 
der now  and  allowed  to  lie  fallow  till  next  fall  help 
next  year's  crop? 

Yes.  

Coarse  and  Mutilated  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor: — We  send  some  coarse  and  thick- 
skinned  oranges  from  trees  12  years  old.  What  can 
we  do  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  skin  and  make  it 
smooth?  The  soil  is  sandy  loam  mixed  with  clay. 
We  also  send  some  fruit  in  which  the  skin  seems  to 
be  injured  by  fungus.  What  is  the  cure? — Grower, 
Butte  county. 

The  fruit  is  overgrown  and  very  flat  in  flavor.  This 
deficiency  in  flavor  seems  to  be  due  in  part,  at  least, 
to  the  absence  of  the  acid,  for  the  sugar  seems  good; 
but  sugar  without  association  with  sufficient  amount 
of  acid  gives  a  flat  flavor  instead  of  an  agreeable 
sprightliness.  The  excessive  size  of  the  oranges  and 
their  thick  skin  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
trees  are  either  in  too  moist  and  rich  a  place,  or  have 
been  treated  with  too  much  stable  manure.  Trees  of 
the  age  of  this,  not  unduly  stimulated,  ought  to  pro- 
duce a  better  orange  — finer  skinned  and  better 
flavor.  If  any  fertilizer  is  used,  it  should  be  potash, 
and  not  nitrogenous. 

The  oranges  which  you  say  seem  to  be  affected 
with  some  kind  of  a  fungus  growth,  appear  to  us  to 
have  been  only  affected  with  a  mechanical  injury  of 
some  kind.  A  small  scratch  or  rubbing  when  the 
fruit  is  small  produces  this  unsightly  appearance  of 
the  rind  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 


ject  and  where  the  stocks  can  be  obtained. — Begin- 
ner, Yuma. 

Peaches,  plums  and  almonds  can  all  be  successfully 
budded  upon  almond  seedlings,  but  the  apricot  must 
either  be  grown  upon  its  own  root,  upon  the  peach  or 
upon  the  Myrobolan  plum,  as  it  does  not  take  kindly 
to  the  almond  root.  The  pear  and  apple  are  usually 
root-grafted  on  seedling  roots,  each  of  its  own  kind. 
For  stock  you  had  better  write  to  the  nurserymen 
nearest  to  you  who  are  advertising  in  our  columns. 
Concerning  the  methods  employed  in  growing  nursery 
trees  in  California,  the  fullest  information  is  given  in 
our  book  on  California  fruits. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  March  6,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear,  warm  and  spring-like  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week,  causing  rapid  growth  of  grain,  grass  and 
other  crops.  Grain  is  in  excellent  condition  and  gives 
promise  of  an  unusually  heavy  crop.  The  acreage  in 
grain  is  larger  than  last  season's.  Work  in  hop  fields  is 
progressing  rapidly;  the  roots  appear  to  have  wintered 
well  and  the  present  outlook  is  good  for  a  large  crop. 
Alfalfa  is  making  rapid  growth.  Green  feed  is  abundant 
and  stock  are  doing  well.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  in 
good  condition  and  nearly  all  varieties  are  in  bloom. 
Strawberries  will  probably  be  in  market  much  earlier 
than  last  year.  Work  continues  in  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Unusually  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  heavy  fog  along  the  coast  and  generally  clear 
weather  in  the  interior.  All  crops  made  rapid  growth 
and  are  in  better  condition  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  still  in  progress  in  some  sec- 
tions. The  grain  acreage  is  larger  than  usual  and  the 
prospects  are  good  for  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley.  Alfalfa  has  made  a  remarkable  growth  and 
excellent  crops  are  probable.  Hop  cultivation  is  in 
progress  in  Sonoma  county.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and 
stock  are  in  good  condition.  Nearly  all  varieties  of 
deciduous  fruits  are  in  bloom.  The  severe  frosts  in  Feb- 
ruary killed  some  of  the  early  fruit  buds,  but  enough 
were  left  to  make  a  good  crop.  Orange  picking  is  pro- 
gressing at  Clovordale  and  olive  picking  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

San   Joaqaln  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  continued  during  the  past 
week,  causing  a  rapid  development  of  fruit  buds  and 
growth  of  grass  and  grain.  Almonds  are  out  of  bloom 
and  in  some  districts  are  leafing  out.  Apricots,  peaches 
and  plums  are  in  full  bloom.  Plowing  and  cultivating 
orchards  and  vineyards  are  progressing  rapidly.  Both 
early  and  late  sown  grain  is  making  rapid  growth;  in 
some  places  summer-fallowed  grain  is  reported  too  rank. 
Alfalfa  is  making  good  growth  and  garden  truck  is  well 
advanced.  The  snow  has  melted  rapidly  in  the  moun- 
tains and  irrigating  ditches  are  running  full.  Green  feed 
is  plentiful  and  stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 
Southern  California. 

Light  rain  fell  in  many  places  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  and  was  followed  by  warm  and  clear  weather,  with 
drying  winds.  Grain  made  rapid  growth  and  is  in  excel- 
lent condition  in  all  sections,  with  prospects  of  the  larg- 
est crop  for  many  years.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and 
stock  are  doing  well.  Alfalfa  has  made  excellent  growth 
and  the  first  cutting  will  commence  soon.  The  warm 
weather  was  very  beneficial  to  oranges,  lemons  and 
grape  fruit.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in  good  condition  and 
making  satisfactory  progress.  Many  orchardists  are 
increasing  their  acreage  in  deciduous  trees. 

Eureka  Summary. — Warm  weather  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  week,  with  some  fog  near  the  coast.  Gardening 
is  general  and  progressing  rapidly.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
are  in  excellont  condition  and  promise  heavy  yields. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Crops  made  fine  growth 
under  the  influence  of  showers  and  warm  weather. 
Green  feed  is  plentiful.  Prospects  are  bright  for  a  good 
honey  crop.    Orango  picking  is  active. 


Stocks  for  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — What  kind  of  stock  or  stocks 
would  be  best  to  bud  pea",  apple,  peach,  plum, 
apricot  and  almond  on?  I  wish  to  grow  my  own 
trees  and  cannot  find  any  reliable  data  on  this  sub- 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, March  8,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Great  Injury  to  Oranges  by  Careless  Picking. 

To  the  Editor: — I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  amount  of  fruit  that  is  injured  by  the  shears  in 
cutting  the  oranges  from  the  trees.  After  looking 
over  a  large  amount  of  fruit  as  it  is  received  in  the 
packing  houses  in  different  parts  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  average  of  one  in 
every  five  or  six  oranges  has  had  the  skin  either 
badly  cut  or  slightly  punctured  by  the  clippers. 
The  cuts  may  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across,  or  so 
small  as  to  be  detected  only  by  the  most  critical  ex- 
amination. There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  amount 
of  injury  in  the  fruit  coming  from  different  growers, 
and  a  difference  still  greater  in  the  fruit  picked  by 
the  different  men.  In  order  to  bring  these  facts  out 
clearly  we  give  the  percentage  cut  by  the  clippers  in 
oranges  examined  from  twenty-two  representative 
groves  in  different  parts  of  the  State: 
%  %  \  y> 

29   22.5    11.9    28.3 

18.8    16.4    13.1    24.4 

28.8    28.0    11.0    8.3 

8.0    35.0    12.0    16  7 

10  6    19.0    21.0    15.0 

  4  2    1B.8   

To  show  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  fruit  in- 
jured by  different  pickers,  the  following  representa- 
tive figures  are  taken  from  a  record  of  fifteen  boxes 
in  a  single  load  of  fruit: 

%  %  %  % 

33.0    22.5    18.2    32.5 

18.8    44.0    2J.7    47.7 

20.2    67  0    25.0    41.4 

15.5    20  .8    22.0   

This  grower's  fruit  averaged  29%  cut. 

Another  common  form  of  mechanical  injury  results 
from  cutting  the  stems  long.  We  here  give  figures 
showing  the  percentage  with  stems  cut  long  enough 
to  do  injury  based  upon  the  fruit  of  ten  leading 
growers: 

%  %  %  % 

5.0    6.0    14.0    31.0 

6.1    6.9    84.0    30  6 

  17.0    11.0   

An  equally  wide  variation  is  found  in  the  fruit  of 
different  pickers. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cutting  is  done  by  the 
most  flagrant  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  picker, 
who  is  often  encouraged  to  pick  more  fruit  than  he 
can  handle  carefully. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  this  injury  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  pointed  shears,  the  picker  in- 
serting the  sharp  points  into  the  skin  in  the  effort  to 
cut  the  stem  short.  This  type  of  injury  is  difficult  to 
see,  but  we  have  found  as  much  as  15%  to  20%  in 
groves  in  which  a  determined  effort  is  made  to  make 
the  pickers  careful.  In  the  groves  showing  4.2%  of 
cut  fruit  —  a  grove  famous  for  the  carrying  quality 
and  high  price  of  the  fruit  —  the  use  of  a  round, 
blunt  shears  is  responsible  in  no  small  measure  for 
the  result. 

Probably  not  5%  of  this  clipper  cut  fruit  is  de- 
tected as  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  grader 
or  the  packer.  The  prominent  gashes  only  are  seen. 
The  remainder  of  the  injured  oranges,  of  course,  do 
not  all  decay,  but  the  injury  makes  them  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  rot  from  blue  mould,  if  the  condi- 
tions become  favorable  at  any  time  for  its  develop- 
ment. In  our  experiments,  as  much  as  40%  of  the 
cut  fruit  has  developed  decay  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, while  uninjured  fruit  under  similar  conditions 
has  shown  less  than  1%.  The  essential  conditions 
for  this  decay  are  that  the  spores  of  the  disease  be 
present,  that  there  be  sufficient  moisture,  and  a  tem- 
perature high  enough  to  germinate  them  and  to 
make  them  grow,  and  a  weakness  in  the  skin  of  the 
orange  through  which  the  disease  can  enter.  If  any 
one  of  these  factors  is  wanting  there  is  slight  chance 
for  the  orange  to  decay  from  this  disease. 

A  fundamental  requirement  either  for  successful 
shipping,  or  storing,  is  sound  fruit.  Mechanical  in- 
juries of  this  nature  render  the  oranges  liable  to  de- 
cay in  warm  weather,  and  account  for  no  small  part 
of  the  trouble  that  arises  when  the  fruit  is  on  the 
way  across  the  continent.  There  are  other  factors 
that  favor  decay,  but  a  bruised  orange  that  becomes 
infected  with  disease  may  rot  in  spite  of  the  best  con- 
ditions that  transportation  now  provides. 

This  statement  is  in  keeping  with  the  results  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  fruit  storage  in- 
vestigations where  it  has  been  found  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  losses  in  cold  storage  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  bad  handling  of  the  fruit  before  it 
enters  the  warehouse. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  out  for  discussion  we 
suggest  several  ways  by  which  clipper  bruising  and 
long  stems  may  be  reduced: 

First— By  using  shears  with  blunt  ends  or  pro- 
tected ends,  or  by  rounding  the  ends  of  pointed  shears 
already  in  use. 

Second— By  making  the  conditions  favorable  so 
that  the  quality  of  the  picking  rather  than  the  quan- 
tity may  be  the  prime  consideration  with  the  picker. 

Third— By  adopting  a  system  of  ticketing  the 
boxes  of  individual  pickers  in  order  that  the  persist- 
ently careless  picker  may  be  eliminated.     We  have 


found  as  much  as  65%  of  cut  fruit  in  some  boxes  and 
1%  in  others  in  the  same  grove. 

Fourth — The  individual  grower,  the  packing  house, 
or  a  combination  of  packing  houses  could  employ 
bright  young  men  to  inspect  the  fruit  in  the  groves, 
or  the  fruit  of  different  growers  coming  to  the  pack- 
ing houses,  in  order  to  locate  and  follow  up  the  care- 
less and  the  shiftless  picker,  as  well  as  the  grower,  and 
to  suggest  practical  means  of  evercoming  the  trouble. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  that  every  orange 
grower  take  twenty-five  boxes  of  his  own  fruit,  and 
that  every  packing  house  manager  take  as  many 
boxes  of  fruit  from  different  patrons  of  the  house, 
and  determine  by  critical  inspection  of  every  orange 
the  amount  of  fruit  cut  and  having  long  stems. 

These  troubles  cannot  be  judged  by  a  casual  esti- 
mate nor  by  the  critical  inspection  of  a  single  box  of 
fruit.  Observations  of  this  kind  would  lead  the 
grower  to  think  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  class 
brought  out  in  some  of  the  figures  given  above.  It 
takes  a  quantity  of  fruit  and  sharp  eyes  to  make  an 
accurate  determination.  G.  Harold  Powell, 
Pomologist  in  Charge  Fruit  Storage  Investigations. 

Riverside,  Feb.  27. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Dairying  in  California. 

Mr.  Frank  M  Selover  of  Santa  Barbara  writes  for 
Hoard's  Dairyman  a  sketch  account  of  dairying  in 
California  which  will  be  entertaining  to  many  of  our 
readers  who  are  enjoying  the  advantages  described. 

The  Call  to  California. — There  is  undeniably  a 
magnet  in  the  western  hills  that  draws  strongly  upon 
the  sentiments  of  the  easterner;  on  some  more 
strongly  than  upon  others,  but  in  nearly  all  it  creates 
a  desire  at  least  to  see  beyond  the  horizon  of  their 
own  localities.  It  is  the  same  longing,  perhaps,  that 
brought  the  colonists  across  the  seas  to  wider  fields; 
that  caused  them  and  their  descendants  to  penetrate 
farther  and  farther  into  the  hostile  wilderness  until, 
acre  by  acre  and  mile  by  mile,  the  great  middle  west 
was  opened  up  and  developed. 

Of  course  the  colonist  brought  his  cow,  and  the 
patient  brute  was  still  with  him  as  he  journeyed 
westward.  It  is  presumable  that  the  cheering  clang 
of  the  cow  bell  made  the  primeval  forest  seem  more 
homelike;  though,  more  than  likely,  the  bell  was 
muffled  as  the  redskins  drew  near.  But  civilization 
without  the  cow  is  not  to  be  imagined. 

The  cow  is  no  new  institution  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
She  has  been  doing  business  here  ever  since  the  first 
pioneer  American  roped  the  sister  of  the  native 
steer,  and  with  her  head  tied  securely  to  a  post,  her 
body  braced  solidly  against  an  adobe  wall,  and  all 
four  feet  leashed  and  bound,  compelled  her  to  give 
down  the  life-sustaining  fluid  into  a  pail!  The  native 
cow  rebelled  against  this  indignity  and  won!  The 
progressive  American  wearied  of  his  undertaking. 
Once  it  was  a  novelty  to  rope  and  bind  a  wild  cow 
and  milk  her.  It  was  not  so  bad  twice;  but  when  it 
came  to  a  steady  job  the  fun  ceased.  Improved 
stock  was  thought  of,  and  the  action  followed  the 
thought.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  general 
high  standing  of  the  California  thoroughbreds.  It 
does  not  pay  to  ship  a  scrub  so  far. 

The  Outlook. — Dairy  interests  are  capable  of 
great  development  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  this 
development  will  not  be  confined  to  any  particular 
section  or  State.  Each  locality  has  its  advantages; 
some  localities  have  more  advantages  than  others, 
and  there  is  no  locality  entirely  free  from  the  general 
problems  that  everywhere  beset  the  dairyman  and 
require  of  him  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  his 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  a  lofty  conception  of  his 
privileges  and  powers. 

California,  it  may  be  said  without  undue  enthusiasm 
— it  is  certainly  no  new  discovery — possesses  peculiar 
claims  as  the  ideal  dairy  country.  The  climate  has 
neither  the  enervating  influence  of  the  tropics,  nor 
the  rigorous  tendencies  of  the  Northland.  A  great 
secret  of  dairy  success  admittedly  lies  in  the  ability 
of  the  dairyman  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  his 
beasts.  In  the  northern  winter,  his  cows  must  fight 
the  cold  at  the  expense  of  milk;  and  in  the  tropical 
summer,  they  fight  the  heat  at  the  expense  of  both 
milk  and  vigor.  Some  of  the  greatest  horses  and 
some  of  the  greatest  athletes  have  been  given  the 
world  by  California,  because  conditions  here  tend  to 
the  highest  physical  development,  with  no  waste  of 
constitutional  power  in  the  mere  keeping  together  of 
soul  and  body.  The  food  that  goes  into  fuel  to  warm 
the  Wisconsin  cow  in  winter  would  go  to  milk  if  the 
same  cow  were  wintering  in  California,  and  this  cow 
and  her  offspring,  necessarily  more  or  less  confined 
during  several  months  of  the  year,  would  here  be 
allowed  full  freedom  from  one  season's  end  to 
another. 

One  must  see  in  this  the  advantage  of  such  location 
to  the  breeder  of  fancy  stock.  This  branch  of  the 
dairy  business,  while  not  wholly  neglected,  all  stand- 
ard breeds  having  notable  representation  on  the 
coast,  should  be  more  widely  developed,  and  it  will  be. 
Experience  with  importation  of  stock  from  Europe, 
New  England,  Canada  and  other  northern  lands,  has 


proven  the  ready  adaptability  of  each  breed  to  the 
changed  conditions,  and  should  encourage  continued 
importation.  In  reality,  Eastern  breeders  should 
find  west  of  the  Rockies  a  fertile  field  for  their 
endeavor,  worthy  of  faithful  exploitation. 

California  Conditions.— The  first  desire  of  the 
Californian,  who  would  tell  his  Eastern  brother  of  the 
Golden  State,  is  to  impress  upon  the  absent  mind  the 
immensity  of  this  commonwealth.  One  New  Eng- 
land breeder  who  wrote  a  California  correspondent 
that  he  would  be  in  San  Francisco  on  such  a  date 
and  hoped  the  Californian  would  drop  over  and  see 
him,  did  not  realize  that  the  "drop"  would  be  some 
400  miles,  and  that  it  required  more  than  the  six 
hours'  notice  allowed  to  prepare  for  and  make  the 
trip. 

Of  locations,  the  dairyman  who  would  come  to  Cal- 
ifornia has  the  choice  of  a  thousand.  His  fancy  may 
certainly  be  satisfied,  if  he  would  but  look  around.  If 
he  is  a  butter  or  cheese  man  he  will  consider  most 
important  the  location  providing  easy  and  cheap 
feeding  and  a  proper  market;  nor  need  the  market 
trouble  him  if  his  article  is  a  good  one.  With  hun- 
dreds of  carloads  of  dairy  products  brought  into  the 
State  annually  from  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  other 
older  dairy  centers;  and  with  an  awakening  world 
along  the  further  border  of  the  Pacific  calling  upon 
California  for  a  large  portion  of  its  supplies,  there 
should  be  no  fear  of  a  failure  in  the  demand.  But  in 
the  essentials  of  feeding  he  will  wisely  consider  two 
points — alfalfa  or  natural  pasture.  The  preference 
of  the  writer  is  for  alfalfa  as  the  basis  of  feed  for 
heavy  milk  production.  Natural  pasture  under 
favorable  conditions  may  be  more  economical,  but 
taking  dairy  performance  into  account,  and  it  is  only 
the  net  profit  that  should  interest  any  producer, 
alfalfa,  properly  balanced,  would  be  cheaper  in  the 
end — that  is,  where  it  can  be  economically  produced. 
The  two  elements  entering  chiefly  into  this,  in  Cali- 
fornia, at  least,  are  soil  and  water — water  really  more 
than  soil.  We  look  a  little  askance,  more  amazed, 
perhaps,  than  doubting,  upon  discussions  concerning 
soil  bacteria  as  a  necessity  to  successful  alfalfa  cul- 
ture as  it  is  practiced  in  Eastern  States,  when  we 
know  that  ordinary  soil  will  produce  all  the  alfalfa 
that  could  be  desired  to  the  acre — when  the  water 
does  not  give  out. 

In  the  northern  coast  counties  and  along  the  coast 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  great  dairy  regions,  and 
greater  as  we  contemplate  and  estimate  the  future, 
the  natural  pasture  is  the  chief  feeding  asset  From 
a  distance,  and  the  writer  hereof  looks  upon  those 
districts  from  a  considerable  distance,  it  has  a  good 
look,  but  from  actual  observation  the  conclusion  can 
not  be  withheld  that  good  cows,  a  good  alfalfa  field 
and  a  good  and  sufficient  water- right  in  connection, 
all  in  the  sunny  California  clime,  form  as  good  a  com- 
bination as  any  dairyman  could  wish. 

These  observations  do  not  take  into  account  the 
retail  milk  business,  such  as  that  in  which  the  writer 
has  been  engaged,  for  conditions  around  the  import- 
ant cities  and  resorts  vary  greatly  and  local  market 
rates  are  independently  created,  according  to  cost  of 
feeds,  and  the  care  given  the  product  as  demanded  by 
the  trade. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Cost  and  Value  of  Irrigation  in  California. 

For  several  years  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  carrying  on  irrigation  investigations  in  the 
State  of  California  in  co-operation,  first,  with  the 
California  Water  and  Forest  Association  and  later 
with  the  State  itself  under  an  appropriation  made 
for  this  co-operative  work.  This  work  has  included 
the  collection  of  information  as  to  the  quantity  of 
water  used  in  irrigation,  pumping  water  for  irriga- 
tion, tests  of  pumps  to  determine  the  most  efficient 
types  and  best  conditions  for  their  operation  and 
tests  of  various  kinds  of  fuel  to  determine  which  will 
produce  the  largest  results  from  a  given  expenditure. 
Another  line  of  investigations  has  been  studies  of 
the  best  methods  of  preparing  land  for  irrigation  and 
applying  water  to  crops,  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  absolute  water  requirements  of  plants  and  studies 
of  economic  and  business  questions  connected  with 
canal  management,  in  order  to  determine  what  form 
of  organization  will  bring  about  the  most  just  and 
economical  distribution  of  the  water  supply. 

A  preliminary  report  of  this  co-operative  work  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  Circular 
No.  59  of  that  office.  A  large  number  of  pumping 
plants  have  been  tested  to  determine  their  efficiency 
and  the  cost  of  raising  water.  This  circular  gives 
the  reports  of  a  number  of  these  tests,  the  final  re- 
sult in  each  case  being  given  in  the  form  of  the  cost 
of  fuel  for  raising  water  30  feet  to  cover  one  acre  of 
ground  to  a  depth  of  18  inches.  Under  the  various 
plants  reported  on,  this  cost  varies  from  90  cents  to 
$3.60. 

Laboratory  tests  of  typical  pumps  have  shown 
that  for  every  speed  of  pump  there  is  a  definite  head 
at  which  each  pump  works  at  its  highest  efficiency 
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and  that  there  is  a  definite  speed  which  is  most  ef- 
fective for  the  operation  of  the  pump  under  a  given 
head.  The  table  which  follows  shows  the  heads  un- 
der which  one  pump  tested  gave  the  greatest 
efficiency  with  the  given  rates  of  speed: 

EFFICIENCY  OF  PUMPS  WITH  DIFFERENT  SPEEDS  AND 
HEADS. 

Most  Effi- 
cient Head.  Efficiency. 
Revolutions  per  Minute.  Feet.       Per  Cent. 

500   17.0  63.2 

696    25.4  67.6 

800    28  5  69  .8 

893    40.6  70.9 

1,004  51.4  69.4 

1,102  61.3  68.9 

Further  laboratory  tests  were  made  to  determine 
the  most  efficient  position  for  a  pump  when  water  is 
to  be  raised  a  given  height.  That  is,  what  division  of 
this  head  between  suction  and  discharge  gives  the 
best,  results?  The  test  showed  that  with  a  lift  of  40 
feet  efficiency  increased  as  the  pump  was  placed 
nearer  the  water  supply. 

Data  were  collected  from  a  large  number  of  owners 
of  pumps  regarding  the  amount  of  water  used  and 
the  cost  of  raising  it.  The  reports  from  twelve  of 
these  pumping  plants  show  an  average  depth  of  1.24 
foot  of  water  applied  at  an  average  cost  of  $6  per 
acre.  The  gross  returns  from  twenty-four  orchards 
irrigated  with  water  supplied  from  pumping  plants 
averaged  $136  per  acre. 

Measurements  of  the  losses  of  water  by  evapora- 
tion were  carried  on  at  Tulare,  Pomona  andCalexico. 
The  total  for  the  twelve  months  at  Tulare  was  74.68 
inches,  at  Pomona  66.62  inches  and  at  Calexico  108.23 
inches.  At  each  place  the  greatest  evaporation  oc- 
curred during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August. 

With  a  view  to  discovering  means  for  checking  this 
great  loss  of  water,  investigations  into  the  causes  of 
evaporation  have  been  carried  on.  An  experiment 
was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the 
amount  of  water  evaporated.  The  water  in  tanks 
exposed  to  like  conditions  was  kept  at  different  de- 
grees of  heat.  The  following  table  shows  the  results 
in  weekly  losses: 

WEEKLY   LOSSES  FROM  EVAPORATION    AT  DIFFERENT 

TEMPERATURES. 
Temperature  of  Water.  Evaporation. 
Degrees  Fahrenheit.  Inches. 

66.5  0.42 

62.0  0  77 

66.8  1.54 

80  1  3.08 

89.2  :  3  92 

The  table  shows  that  water  with  a  temperature  of 
89.2°  lost  almost  ten  times  as  much  as  water  main- 
tained at  a  temperature  of  55.5°. 

The  circular  states  that  experiments  to  determine 
the  evaporation  of  water  from  soils  were  also  made, 
but  results  are  not  yet  compiled. 

The  effects  of  applying  water  by  different  methods 
on  the  quantity  of  water  lost  by  evaporation  were 
made  also.  Three  methods  were  tested:  (1)  Apply- 
ing water  by  surface  flooding;  (2)  applying  water  in 
shallow  furrows;  and  (3)  applying  water  in  deep  fur- 
rows. The  results  show  that  much  less  water  is  lost 
when  it  is  applied  in  deep  furrows  than  by  either  of 
the  other  methods,  and  that  the  greatest  loss  comes 
from  applying  water  to  the  surface.  The  circular 
contains  comparisons  of  various  methods  of  applying 
water  to  land,  giving  statements  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  method  and  its  applicabil- 
ity to  different  conditions. 

The  relative  merits  of  irrigated  and  unirrigated 
fruit  are  discussed.  The  general  conclusion  is  that 
irrigated  fruits  are  superior  in  quality,  are  better 
for  canning  and  for  drying. 

This  circular  is  a  preliminary  report  of  the  work 
done  in  California  under  the  co-operative  arrange- 
ments described  above.  A  full  report  of  the  work  is 
being  prepared  and  will  be  published  during  the  pres- 
ent year  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations. 


THE  APIARY. 

Comb  Honey  and  Separators — Foul  Brood. 

By  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Los  Angeles  county,  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal. 

In  the  production  of  honey  I  always  took  most 
delight  in  working  for  the  comb.  It  always  seemed 
to  me  that  nothing  was  more  beautiful  than  a  perfect 
specimen  of  clear  white  comb  honey.  This  is  spe- 
cially true  when  the  combs  are  uniform,  smooth  and 
well  filled.  I  have  succeeded  many  times  in  securing 
whole  supers  where  every  section  was  almost  per- 
fect, and  this  without  the  use  of  separators  at  all.  I 
think  this  usually  comes  when  the  colonies  are  very 
strong  and  the  harvest  is  bountiful.  The  bees  seem 
to  rush  the  honey  in  to  the  hive,  and  if  sections  are 
put  in  either  with  starters  or  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tions, these  are  carried  on  together  and  uneven 
combs  are  rarely  produced. 

I  often  found,  however,  quite  a  different  state  of 
things.  Some  of  the  combs  would  be  thicker,  and 
there  would  be  a  general  lack  of  uniformity.  Indeed, 
this  unevenness  was  so  great,  or  frequent,  that  in 
my  own  experience  I  decided  that  it  was  never  wi-e 
to  strive  to  get  along  without  the  separators.   It  did 


not  matter  much  whether  these  were  of  wood  or  tin. 
While  this  was  true  in  my  own  experience,  I  have 
known  some  beekeepers  who  are  astonishingly  suc- 
cessful in  securing  these  almost  perfect  sections 
without  exception,  yet  these  persons  never  used  sep- 
arators at  all.  Thus  I  was  led  to  say  that  it  was 
possible  to  get  good  sections  without  separators,  but 
that  I  found  it  better  to  use  them.  I  was  much 
interested  to  find  how  many  there  were  who,  like 
myself,  found  they  could  not  produce  satisfactory 
results  without  the  use  of  these  valuable  aids  in  comb 
honey  production. 

Indeed,  I  have  always  considered  that  the  securing 
of  a  fine  crop  of  excellent  comb  honey  each  season 
was  the  best  test  of  skill  and  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
beekeeping.  Almost  anyone  can  secure  extracted 
honey,  and,  for  the  novice,  or  one  who  does  not  study 
to  attain  the  best  in  the  art,  it  is  perhaps  always 
wisest  to  work  for  extracted  honey.  The  advantages 
in  working  for  comb  honey  are:  A  much  more  beau- 
tiful product — and  there  is  much  joy  in  producing  the 
beautiful;  the  producing  of  that  which  brings  a  much 
higher  price  in  the  market;  and  the  fact  of  knowing 
that  we  have  reached  the  highest  skill  of  the  art. 
The  two  handicaps  in  comb  honey  production — I 
might  say  three — are,  frequent  failure,  always  secur- 
ing a  much  less  quantity,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  ship  comb  honey. 

The  California  beekeeper  finds  this  last  point  one 
that  materially  concerns  him.  He  must  ship  carloads 
of  his  honey  for  thousands  of  miles.  In  case  he  pro- 
duces extracted  honey  he  can  do  this  with  no  fear  of 
loss  or  disappointment.  This  alone  will  always  make 
extracted  honey  a  favorite  with  the  apiarists  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  and  the 
invariably  lessened  production  makes  it  imperative 
that  we  secure  at  least  double  that  for  comb  honey 
which  we  might  expect  for  extracted,  the  quality 
being  the  same  in  each  case. 

The  requisite,  as  I  take  it,  to  the  best  success  in 
the  production  of  comb  honey  is  to  have  our  colonies 
very  strong  at  the  dawn  of  the  season.  This  may, 
and  often  will,  require  stimulated  feeding.  I  would 
always  have  the  supers  in  place  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  honey  flow.  It  is  an  advantage, 
also,  if  the  swarming  is  past  for  that  season.  In  case 
the  latter  is  not  true,  we  attain  the  same  results  by 
working  for  very  strong  colonies.  If  necessary,  we 
can  unite  to  accomplish  this. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  works  for  comb 
honey  can  afford  to  dispense  with  foundation.  I 
always  reach  the  best  success  with  thin  foundation, 
and  while  I  often  use  full  sheets,  I  do  not  find  that 
this  is  necessary.  Neither  did  I  ever  find  very  great 
advantage  in  using  starters  both  above  and  below  in 
the  section. 

In  case  the  apiarist  produces  extracted  honey  exclu- 
sively, there  is  little  to  be  said,  except,  of  course,  it 
is  always  desirable  to  keep  one's  colonies  strong  and 
in  the  very  best  thrift.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
it  is  generally  best  not  to  extract  until  the  bees  com- 
mence to  cap  the  honey.  No  one  can  ever  afford  to 
put  thin  or  unripe  honey  on  the  market.  Such  honey 
is  very  apt  to  ferment.  It  always  lacks  body,  and  is 
always  deficient  in  flavor.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
I  have  produced  very  excellent  extracted  honey 
which  I  removed  from  the  combs  before  it  was 
ripened — but  in  this  case  it  was  kept  for  a  long  time 
in  a  warm  room,  in  rather  shallow  vessels,  and  thus 
evaporation  continued  even  after  honey  was  taken 
from  the  comb.  The  evils  arising  from  marketing 
unripe  honey  are  so  great  that  no  one  can  ever  afford 
to  be  guilty  of  such  misdoing. 

Foul  Brood  Law  in  California.— We  are  having 
a  controversy  in  two  or  three  counties  of  California 
over  the  matter  of  bee  inspectors  enforcing  the  foul 
brood  law.  We  probably  have  as  excellent  a  law  as 
any  State  in  the  Union.  This  law  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  supervisors,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  petition  of  a 
certain  number  of  beekeepers,  to  appoint  a  foul 
brood  inspector,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  thoroughly 
to  inspect  all  the  apiaries  of  his  county,  and  in  case 
foul  brood  is  present  to  eradicate  it.  The  inspector 
is  well  paid,  and,  as  the  supervisors  have  no  object 
to  do  other  than  the  best  for  their  constituents, 
competent  men  have  usually  secured. 

The  difficulty  in  the  matter  comes  from  the  fact  of 
our  "off  years"  in  the  State.  The  past  season 
there  was  no  honey  gathered  at  all  in  most  localities. 
Men  who  are  not  very  well  informed  regarding  foul 
brood  are  loth  to  pay  for  treatment  when  they  see 
no  chance  for  gain  ahead.  The  inspector,  too,  knows 
how  ready  bees  are  to  rob  from  each  other  when  no 
honey  is  being  gathered;  knows  also  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  work  with  bees  at  such  times,  from  the  fact 
that  robbing  is  so  likely  to  be  induced,  and  so  is  quite 
likely  to  decide  that  he  will  do  nothing  at  all;  and  he 
finds  that  the  most  of  his  beekeeping  friends  are 
quite  willing  that  he  should  desist  from  treatment. 
We  should  remember,  however,  at  such  times  that 
the  possibility — nay,  probability — of  robbing  brings 
great  danger  into  any  community  where  there  is  any 
foul  brood  at  all  in  existence. 

First,  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  bees  makes  them 
ever  ready  to  plunder  the  other  and  weaker  colonies. 
The  colonies  infested  with  foul  brood  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  weak,  and  thus  wc  have  every  condition  for 
the  rapid  spread  of  this  serious  malady.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  much  the  wiser,  course  to  eradicate  the  dis- 


ease entirely  during  this  let  up  of  the  honey  flow. 
Yet  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  foul  brood  inspector 
must  exercise  very  great  caution  or  he  will  get  the 
bees  to  robbing  and  surely  make  a  bad  matter  worse. 
It  is,  however,  perfectly  easy  and  practicable,  by 
spreading  a  canvas  beneath  the  hive  and  surrounding 
the  latter  by  a  good  bee  tent,  to  make  all  necessary 
examination  with  no  trouble  from  bee  stings,  no 
danger  of  robbing,  and  no  scattering  which  would 
otherwise  induce  robbing  and  very  likely  scatter  the 
germs  of  the  fell  disease  which  it  is  the  purpose  to 
destroy.  Just  two  things  are  necessary:  A  wise, 
competent  inspector,  and  most  careful  manipulation. 

ARBORICULTURE. 


Growing  the  Eucalyptus  in  San  Diego  County. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Dodson  of  El  Cajon  deserves  thanks  for 
his  frequent  declarations  on  the  eucalyptus.  In  our 
issue  of  October  22,  1904,  we  printed  an  essay  read 
by  Mr.  Dodson  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  El  Cajon,  and  we  give  herewith  a  supplementary 
statement  prepared  for  the  Valley  News  of  last  week: 

While  each  kind  of  shade  tree  has  its  own  peculiar 
merits,  and  I  will  own  to  a  special  fondness  for  the 
live  oak,  the  camphor  and  some  varieties  of  the 
acacia,  I  doubt  if,  all  things  considered,  any  single 
family  of  trees  can  be  found  that  will  combine  more 
good  points  than  the  eucalypts,  providing,  of  course, 
good  judgment  is  used  in  selecting  the  varieties. 

Before  planting  any  tree  in  the  yard,  however,  one 
should  consider  the  local  climate,  soil,  hardpan  and 
depth  of  water,  as  well  as  the  effect  the  proposed 
tree  will  have  upon  other  trees  and  plants  in  the 
yard. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  large,  rapid 
growing  varieties  will  take  more  room  and  some- 
times their  roots  may  play  havoc  with  sidewalks, 
wells  and  cellars,  if  placed  too  near,  and  if  there  is 
not  sufficient  room  by  all  means  plant  a  smaller  grow- 
ing tree.  Then,  too,  a  different  tree  is  needed  for 
planting  in  front  of  a  window  (where  the  view  is  de- 
sirable) from  that  used  to  form  a  screen  for  shutting 
off  objectionable  sights.  Different  kinds  of  eucalypts 
have  quite  different  habits,  different  colored  foliage 
and  different  flowers.  Some  varieties  have  persist- 
ent bark  while  others  change  their  clothes  so  often 
as  to  keep  the  yard  littered  up.  Some  eucalypts,  by 
reason  of  broad  leaves  growing  closely  together  and 
in  a  horizontal  position,  make  a  dense  shade,  while 
other  kinds  with  small  leaves  scattered  loosely  over 
the  tree,  growing  in  a  vertical  position,  prove  but  a 
slight  obstruction  to  the  sun.  A  tree  growing  100 
feet  high  without  a  single  limb  for  the  first  80  feet 
may  prove  a  splendid  shade  tree  for  your  neighbor, 
but  worthless  to  you  for  such  purposes. 

If  you  want  a  single  specimen  you  will  select  a  dif- 
ferent tree  from  that  to  be  used  in  a  group,  and  the 
different  colored  foliage  will  prove  a  fine  field  for  the 
study  of  color  to  those  who  are  interested  in  land- 
scape gardening. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  one-half  of 
the  eucalyptus  family,  and  have  not  space  to  more 
than  mention  the  few  that  I  do  know,  so  that  the  fol- 
lowing will  no  more  than  mention  a  few  points  pos- 
sessed by  trees  that  to  me  seem  among  the  best  for 
planting  in  and  about  the  yard. 

As  the  sunshine  in  winter  is  fully  as  desirable  as 
the  shade  is  in  summer,  I  doubt  if  it  is  ever  best  to 
plant  eucalypts  very  close  to  south  side  of  the  house, 
especially  as  there  are  so  many  deciduous  trees  like 
the  Mexican  ash,  the  mulberry,  plane  tree  and  others 
that  furnish  a  splendid  shade  in  summer  and  throw 
away  their  leaves  in  winter  when  they  are  not  needed. 

Sometimes  a  certain  kind  of  eucalyptus  appears 
unsatisfactory  as  a  yard  tree,  because  it  has  not  been 
properly  staked  up  in  starting,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  wonders  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
skilful  use  of  the  pruning  shears  and  saw. 

One  of  the  best  known  ornamental  eucalypts  is  the 
Ficifolia,  which  produces  large  scarlet  flowers  from 
the  first  of  August  to  the  last  of  September. 

This  tree  rarely  grows  more  than  25  feet  high,  is 
of  spreading  habits,  has  a  large  shiny  leaf  something 
like  that  of  the  rubber  tree,  and  has  persistent  bark. 
It  is  rather  tender  of  frost  and  does  not  endure 
drouth  well,  but  can  be  raised  in  most  places  in  El 
Cajon  valley.  Specimens  of  the  Ficifolia  may  be  seen 
on  the  grounds  of  J.  R.  Caldwell;  also  on  the  Cooms 
place. 

The  Calophylla  closely  resembles  the  Ficifolia,  the 
great  difference  being  that  this  tree  has  a  white  or 
creamy  blossom  instead  of  a  red  one.  Both  of  these 
trees  are  valuable  for  bee  pasture,  and  the  Calo- 
phylla is  said  to  produce  excellent  timber  in  Aus- 
tralia, but  the  rate  of  growth  is  too  slow  to  warrant 
planting  it  for  timber  in  this  country. 

The  Eucalyptus  Sideroxylon  produces  a  beautiful 
pink  flower  in  February  and  March.  This  tree  never 
gets  very  tall,  but  will  stand  considerable  frost  and 
drought. 

The  bark  is  hard  and  persistent  and  of  a  very 
striking  appearance,  usually  being  of  a  dark  red 
color,  and  contrasts  very  prettily  with  the  beautiful 
little  silvery  leaves  that  hang  so  gracefully.  The 
form  of  the  top  is  good,  and  the  Sideroxylon  is  cer- 
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tainly  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  gums.  The  wood  is 
valuable,  but  the  rate  of  growth  is  slow.  A  good 
specimen  can  be  seen  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Jud- 
son  in  El  Cajon  valley.  I  know  of  one  in  the  San 
Diego  park  and  several  in  private  grounds  in  San 
Diego,  but  do  not  know  of  any  others  growing  near 
El  Cajon. 

The  Amygdalina  is  another  favorite  tree,  but  little 
known  here.  In  Australia  it  is  known  as  the  largest 
of  all  trees,  but  in  America  it  is  classed  among  the 
smaller  trees.  The  trunk  is  straight  and  slender. 
The  smaller  branches  droop  in  a  willowy  manner. 
The  bark  is  usually,  though  not  always,  persistent. 


The  blossoms  are  small,  creamy  flowers,  borne  in 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  during  December 
or  January,  and  make  the  tree  look  like  a  mass  of 
bloom.  This  tree  is  natural^  a  moist  land  tree,  but 
two  or  three  specimens  have  done  fairly  well  on  the 
Ballentyne  ranch  in  El  Cajon  with  no  irrigation. 
It  is  a  pretty  tree  for  roadside  planting,  but  does  not 
give  much  shade. 

The  Citriodora  is  a  tall,  straight  tree,  with  very 
light,  smooth,  deciduous  bark.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
light  green,  the  flowers  a  creamy  color,  quite  abun- 
dant and  very  conspicuous. 

While  the  tree  is  very  pretty,  it  is  too  tall  to  make 


a  good  shade  tree.  It  is  very  tender  of  frost  and 
plantings  made  near  the  village  of  El  Cajon  have 
been  killed  the  first  winter,  but  does  well  near  La 
Mesa  and  a  good  many  can  be  found  in  San  Diego. 
The  only  specimen  I  know  of  near  El  Cajon  is  on  Mr. 
Judson's  ranch. 

The  Polyanthema  is  a  fine  shade  tree,  which,  while 
graceful  in  habit,  is  also  one  of  the  hardiest  trees  of 
the  gums.  The  foliage  is  of  a  silvery  gray,  the  bark 
persistent  and  the  flowers  dainty. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  eucalypts  that  I 
have  learned  to  love,  but  which  I  have  not  space  to 
describe  at  present. 
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Haying  on  March  1.—  Chico  Record: 
Parties  driving  on  the  river  road  recently 
were  treated  to  a  very  unusual  sight  for 
the  first  of  March,  in  this  or  any  other 
locality.  In  the  field  attached  to  the 
Chico  nursery,  hands  were  busily  engaged 
in  cocking  hay  of  this  season's  growth, 
which  had  been  cut  a  couple  of  days  be- 
fore. The  hay  was  a  volunteer  growth, 
principally  of  rye,  of  good  length  and  ap- 
parently a  good  quality  of  the  kind. 
There  are  between  eight  and  ten  acres  in 
the  hay  field. 

Mandarin  Lemons. —  Biggs  Argus: 
H.  A.  Battelle,  owner  of  a  fine  young 
orchard  on  the  Rio  Bonito  colony  tract, 
situate  about  2  miles  east  of  town,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  best  posted  and  most 
successful  fruit  growers  in  this  section, 
has  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  soil  and  climate  here  for  the 
successful  production  of  the  Mandarin 
lemon,  a  fruit  which  so  closely  resembles 
the  orange  of  the  same  name  that  the 
difference  is  only  detected  in  the  flavor  of 
the  juice.  Mr.  Battelle  imported  the 
nurselings  and  now  has  growing  on  his 
place  four  trees  in  full  bearing.  The 
fruit,  about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Sicily 
lemon,  is  intensely  sour  and  of  peculiarly 
pleasant  flavor,  delicious  in  lemonade. 
The  trees  are  prolific  bearers,  and  neither 
tree  nor  fruit  is  affected  by  frost  nor 
freeze. 

Ripe  Blackberries  and  Pears. — 
Oroville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Feb. 
27:  Picking  Bartlett  pears  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter  is  not  an  achievement  many 
localities  can  boast  of,  but  it  is  true  of  the 
foothills  just  above  Pentz.  All  winter  a 
tree  on  the  George  Taylor  place  has  had 
pears  on  it,  and  last  week  some  fine,  deli- 
cious, ripe  Bartlett  pears  were  picked 
from  it.  Near  the  Taylor  place,  on  the 
Merifield  ranch,  there  are  at  the  present 
time  ripe  blackberries.  These  places  are 
about  16  miles  from  Oroville  and  well  up 
in  the  foothills. 

•  Orange  Growers  Preparing  to 
Organize. — Oroville  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  A  committee,  composed  of 
E.  W.  Fogg,  J.  C.  Hussey  and  G.  W. 
Miller,  met  Saturday  and  agreed  on  a 
plan  of  organization  for  the  orange  grow- 
ers of  Butte  county.  It  is  proposed  to 
organize  two  associations,  one  to  be  called 
the  Superior  California  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  other  the  Packing  House 
Association.  The  object  of  the  latter  is 
to  hold  title  to  the  packing  houses,  etc., 
which  it  will  leave  to  the  former.  The 
object  in  this  plan  is  to  make  sure  that 
no  matter  what  may  turn  up  the  orange 
men  will  own  their  packing  houses.  The 
committee  is  meeting  with  most  encour- 
aging success.  It  is  reported  that  the 
meeting  to  perfect  organization  will  soon 
be  called. 

Contra  Costa. 

The  First  Asparagus.  —  Antioch 
Ledger,  Feb.  25:  W.  E.  Meek  made  the 
first  shipment  of  fresh  river  asparagus 
Thursday  morning.  Four  boxes  were 
hurried  off  to  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
shipment  was  made  in  crates  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  grass 
is  shipped  in  large  bunches,  the  thick 
part  or  bottom  of  the  stalk  resting  on 
moss  that  has  been  thoroughly  wet  with 
water.  This  will  preserve  the  grass  crisp 
and  fresh,  and  it  is  just  as  fresh  in  the 
Eastern  market  as  here  in  California. 
The  California  product  is  much  in  de- 
mand in  the  East  and  handsome  prices 
are  realized.  Mr.  Meek  has  a  force  of 
men  and  girls  here  now  who  will  pack  the 
season's  crop  and  it  will  all  be  shipped  to 
the  Eastern  market  by  express,  and  as 
soon  as  the  crop  increases  enough,  ship- 
ments will  be  made  in  refrigerator  cars. 

Glenn. 

German  Colonists. — Orland  Regis- 
ter: A  colony  of  the  German  Baptist 
Brethren  who  visited  this  county  recently 
have  purchased  through  Elbe  &  Prouix  a 
tract  of  2000  acres  of  the  Parker  ranch, 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT  S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


situated  on  the  river  east  of  Willows. 
There  were  fifteen  men  in  the  crowd,  all 
of  whom  hail  from  Los  Angeles.  They 
will  soon  locate  on  the  grant  and  begin 
the  construction  of  homes  which  are  to  be 
built  on  modern  plans.  They  will  soon 
begin  to  erect  a  house  of  worship.  These 
people  are  very  religious,  hard  workers 
and  sure  to  make  a  success  of  the  venture. 
Los  Angeles. 

Oranges. — Monrovia  Messenger:  Re- 
ports from  the  several  packing  houses 
are  favorable,  and  are  to  the  effect  that 
since  fruit  is  holding  up  and  shipping 
well,  marketing  will  extend  over  a  longer 
period  than  usual,  with  a  steady  upward 
tendency  in  price.  There  is  considerable 
puffy  fruit,  but  care  is  being  exercised  in 
picking  and  shipping  it  before  it  becomes 
too  bad.  The  percentage  of  culls,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  years,  is  very 
small.  In  the  main,  fruit  is  clean,  smooth, 
firm  and  of  excellent  quality.  In  none  of 
the  houses  has  any  washing  been  done 
this  year.  The  scutellista  has  saved  the 
farmers  thousands  of  dollars,  since,  in 
some  years  past,  60\  of  the  crop  has  been 
washed  because  of  the  black  scale.  As 
the  oranges  mature  and  the  skin  be- 
comes oily  the  dirt  sticks  more  and  later 
in  the  season  some  washing  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  only  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
crop. 

Crimson  Rhubarb  a  Great  Crop.— 
Times:  Crimson  rhubarb  has  evidently 
come  to  stay.  Mrs.  T.  B.  Shepherd  has 
been  experimenting  with  crimson  rhubarb 
introduced  from  Australia  by  Luther  Bur- 
bank.  Mrs.  Shepherd  has  about  an  acre 
of  the  plant  about  town  on  the  various 
vacant  lots.  From  these  patches  she  has 
shipped  an  immense  amount  of  the  plant 
stems  to  market.  Last  week  she  cut  1200 
pounds  of  the  stems  for  markets  in  Los 
Angeles,  Fresno  and  Ogden,  Utah.  In 
the  past  month,  or  since  the  plants  ma- 
tured and  got  to  bearing,  she  has  cut  and 
shipped  two  and  a  half  tons  of  the  stems, 
and  the  demand  is  growing  constantly. 
She  receives  $5  per  hundred  for  the 
stems,  and  of  this  amount  pays  about 
one-fifth  for  harvesting  and  boxing. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Great  Butter  Town. — Tribune:  In- 
dications are  quite  unmistakable  that  this 
will  be  a  most  profitable  season  for  the 
dairymen,  and  a  close  chase  to  the  best 
season  ever  known  in  this  section.  The 
price  of  butter  last  shipping  day  averaged 
about  2tic  net  per  pound,  while  as  high  as 
27£c  was  paid  for  a  few  favorite  brands. 
The  shipments  of  butter  by  all  out-going 
steamers  amounted  to  138  boxes  of  120 
pounds  each,  and  700  pounds  in  tubs — a 
total  of  17,260  pounds,  which  at  the  rul- 
ing average  price  made  a  net  >ield  of 
$4487.60  to  the  dairymen  for  their  prod- 
uct. The  skim  milk  goes  into  calves, 
chickens  and  hogs,  which  also  command 
good  prices. 

Santa  Clara. 

Cucumbers  in  Demand. — San  Jose 
Herald:  Lew  I.  Bay,  local  agent  for  the 
Wells-Fargo  Express  Co.,  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  commission  firm  of  G.  A. 
Bowen  &  Co.  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  request- 
ing that  he  put  them  in  communication 
with  a  grower  who  could  supply  them 
with  five  dozen  fancy  hothouse  cucumbers 
at  once.  Mr.  Bay  telephoned  to  a  local 
grower.  The  grower  replied  that  he  was 
under  contract  with  a  big  San  Francisco 
commission  house  for  all  his  produce.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  order  will 
not  be  filled  here. 

Over  Eighteen  Pounds  of  Radish. 
—Los  Gatos  Mail:  On  the  22nd  of  last 
May  T.  W.  Ellis  planted  some  radish  seed 
in  his  garden  on  the  Shannon  road.  They 
were  little  bits  of  seeds  and  he  wasn't 
sure  of  getting  his  money  back  on  the 
packet.  But  the  radishes  grew  and  grew. 
He  brought  one  big  black  fellow,  a  regu- 
lar winter  radish,  to  the  Mail  office  Tues- 
day. A  portion  of  the  root  was  broken 
off,  but  what  was  left  of  it  measured  3 
feet  11  inches  from  top  of  foliage  to  bot- 
tom of  radish,  and  weighed  18}  pounds. 

Sierra. 

No  More  County  Tax  on  Sheep.— 
A  dispatch  says:  A  decision  has  just  been 
handed  down  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  which  is  of  much  importance 
to  several  of  the  counties  in  northern 
California,  and  refers  to  the  sheep  rang- 
ing in  the  different  counties.  The  cases 
are  those  of  Sierra  county  against  Wheeler 
and  Ridenour  and  Plumas  county  against 
P.  L.  Flanigan.  All  the  defendants  are 
well-known  sheepmen  and  the  judgment 
of  the  court  gives  the  case  to  the  defend- 
ants. This  means  that  the  counties  of 
the  State  can  no  longer  charge  the  tax  of 
10  cents  per  head  upon  all  sheep  and 
lambs  which  go  from  one  county  into  an- 
other. The  sheepmen  refused  to  pay  the 
tax  and  a  long  suit  was  the  result. 

Sonoma. 

Receipts  Over  $2000.— Healdeburg 
E  nterprise:    The  citrus  fair  at  Cloverdale 


last  week  was  a  great  success  in  every 
way  and  was  the  banner  fair  of  all.  The 
gross  receipts  were  over  $2200,  and  after 
expenses  are  deducted  a  snug  sum  will  be 
carried  over.  The  Association  has  money 
in  the  bank,  and  with  this  year's  profits 
they  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  enlarge 
the  pavilion.  This  is  important  and  is 
due  the  people  that  they  may  be  fur- 
nished better  facilities  to  move  around 
the  building  and  see  the  displays.  The 
enlargement  question  is  being  favorably 
considered,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
next  year's  fair  will  see  a  large  addition  to 
the  building. 

Successful  Preserving  Company. 
— Democrat:  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Sutter  Preserving 
Co.  of  this  place,  held  Tuesday,  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
shows  that  the  year's  business  gave  a  net 
profit  of  $1773.60.  This  showing  was 
made  with  the  goods  on  hand  being 
marked  down  much  below  the  market 
value.  This  is  certainly  a  good  showing. 
R.  W.  Skinner,  T.  F.  Ciblin,  G.  E.  Wap- 
ple,  C.  E.  Littlejohn  and  A.  H.  Hewitt 
were  elected  directors  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Big  Ranch  Sold. — Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat:  Illingsworth  Bros,  have  sold 
their  800-acre  farm  and  stock  to  Mrs.  J. 
Miller,  the  price  being  $100,000.  This 
property  is  one  of  the  best  in  Sonoma 
county  and  comprises  200  acres  of  choice 
bottom  land,  suitable  for  hops,  while  the 
balance  of  the  ranch  is  all  level  land,  suit- 
able for  fruit  and  vines.  Mrs.  Miller  will 
probably  plant  out  150  acres  of  hops  and 
also  put  in  a  large  acreage  of  vineyard. 

Stanislaus. 

Rust  Forming  on  Grain.— Modesto 
News:  It  is  reported  that  rust  is  forming 
in  the  heavy  grain  in  certain  portions  of 
Stanislaus  county.  The  farmers  are  hop- 
ing for  a,  cessation  of  fog  and  heavy  dews 
for  a  period  and  for  drying  winds.  These 
conditions  would  arrest  the  spread  of  the 
rust,  which  has  not  yet  reached  a  stage 
sufficient  to  damage  the  crop. 

Tehama. 

Sheepmen  Smiling.— Corning  Ob- 
server: Sheepmen  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  have  had  exceptionally 
good  luck  with  their  flocks  during  the 
winter,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
weather  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  feed. 
The  increase  in  lambs  will  average  about 
100%,  which  is  far  above  the  ordinary. 
In  addition  to  this,  fortune  is  smiling  upon 
the  owners  of  the  flocks  in  the  way  of 
good  prices  for  wool,  which  bids  fair  to 
bring  over  20  cents  a  pound. 

Much  Grain  Being  Shipped. — The 
heavy  shipments  of  grain  from  the  Corn- 
ing warehouses  for  the  past  month  have 
kept  Bion  Mills  and  his  assistants  busy 
loading  it.  Instead  of  being  sent  to  tide- 
water for  foreign  shipment,  the  greater 
part  is  being  consigned  to  points  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  home  consumption, 
indicating  that  the  supply  is  short  and  bids 
fair  to  help  strengthen  local  prices.  The 
last  few  lots  have  been  sent  to  Arizona, 
Los  Angeles  and  Chico. 

High  Prices  for  Wool.— Red  Bluff 
Cause:  The  sheep  and  wool  men  are  in 
clover.  They  are  now  right  in  the  midst  of 
their  lambing  season  and  expect  to  save 
90%  of  their  lambs,  if  the  weather  holds 
out.  Wool  men  believe  they  will  receive  25 
cents  for  their  wool  this  season.  This  is 
the  highest  price  that  has  been  quoted 
here  for  years.  That  there  is  some  foun- 
dation for  this  belief  lies  in  the  fact  that 
many  have  been  asked  to  sign  a  contract 
to  sell  wool  for  20  cents. 


Pigs  in  the  Corn.— Red  Bluff  special 


A  reliable  remedy  for  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat.  Recommended  by  physicians 
and  druggists.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 

Avoid  f  /? 
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FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  question  of  whose 
hogs  ate  Dr.  W.  W.  Parker's  corn  came 
up  before  Judge  Ellison  in  the  Superior 
Court  on  appeal  from  Justice  Simmons* 
court  at  Tehama,  where  both  parties  to 
the  suit  reside.  The  defendant  in  the 
action,  who  has  appealed  the  case,  is 
Hugh  Mooney,  a  pioneer  resident  of  Te- 
hama county,  and  in  the  lower  court  he 
was  mulcted  for  damages  in  the  sum  of 
$150,  the  amount  claimed.  The  defend- 
ant claimed  that  his  hogs  are  not  the 
only  hogs  in  Tehama,  and  that  the  plain- 
tiff did  not  prove  his  case,  because  he 
only  saw  a  few  animals  bearing  the 
Mooney  brand  in  the  corn.  The  plain- 
tiff's son  swore  that  droves  of  fifty  hogs 
swarmed  on  the  Parker  cornfield  at  a 
time,  and  ail  those  he  could  see  bore  the 
Mooney  earmark.  He  declared  he  had 
counted  27,185  cobs  from  which  the  hogs 
had  eaten  all  the  corn,  and  estimated  154 
ears  would  weigh  100  pounds. 


Lima  Bean  Outlook.— Oxnard  Cou- 
rier: From  one  of  the  best  posted  men  on 
the  Lima  bean  question  in  the  county,  we 
learn  that  the  acreage  this  year  promises 
to  be  much  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 
Up  around  Bardsdale  and  many  other 
places  where  Lady  Washingtons  and 
Black-eyes  have  heretofore  been  given 
the  preference,  very  little  but  Limas  will 
be  planted  this  year.  With  a  favorable 
year  from  now  on  the  crop  will  be  some- 
what enormous.  The  price,  though,  has 
not  been  affected  so  far  to  any  extent  by 
the  big  promise  and  futures  are  taken 
by  some  of  the  Oxnard  buyers  readily  at 
3  cents  per  pound.  This  seems  high  with 
the  outlook  for  a  crop.  It  is  more  than 
was  offered  last  year  in  the  face  of  a  very 
light  crop.  Three  cents  a  pound  is  a  good 
price  for  the  grower  in  a  good  year,  as  he 
has  no  storage  or  insurance  costs  to  pay 
and  can  get  his  money  the  day  the  beans 
are  delivered  to  the  warehouse.  It  looks 
now  as  though  this  would  be  the  best 
year  Ventura  county  ever  experienced. 


10,000  Plants  for  1 6c 

ore  gardens  and  farms  are  planted  to 
SuUer's  Seeds  than  any  other  in 
America.  There  is  reason  for  this. 
We  own  and  operate  over  Miou  acres  for 
the  production  of  our  warranted  seeds. 
That  yon  may  try  them,  we  make  you 
'*=="  the  following  remarkable  otter : 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid  ' 

1OO0  Flue  Solid  (abbape, 
1000  Rare  Luscious  Itii'lUhes, 

'2000  Rich  R  r.  I.  

1000  Splendid  Onions, 
2000  Juicy  Tender  Turnips, 
2000  Nutty  Tender  Celery, 
100O  (Jlorlouslj  Beautiful  Flowers. 

Above  seven  packages  contain  suffi- 
cient Beed  to  grow  10,000  plants,  fur- 
nishing bushels  ofbrtUlaitt  flower* 
and  lota  and  lots  of  choice  vegeta- 
bles, together  with  our  great  cata- 
log telling  all  about  Flowers, 
Koses.  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  all  for 
16C  in  stamps  and  this  notice. 
Big  14n-page  catalog  alone,  4c. 
JOHN  A,  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 

SULPHUR 

' '  Horseshoe ' '  ' '  Horseshoe ' ' 

Pea  Grain  U  tvt  «  im  Powdered 


"Crown" 
Sublime 


Nevada" 
Lump 


NEVADA 


NEYADA  SULPHUR  CO,  0"iclan70^Fnrc0^s,co,ree,• 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Importers  and  Refiners  of 


Sublimed 
"Volcano  Brand" 
"Tiger  Brand" 


"Anchor  Brand" 
Pure  Flowers 
of  Sulphur 


Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 

f  HPAD  DATCC  California,  Washington, 
WllCrtr  K.r\  1  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  ol  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  620H  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
U  865  Dearborn  St.,  Chloago, 

G  22fi  West  6th  St  .  Los  Angeles. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No,.  5S.57.S9-6 1  Fint  St.,  Sin  Frinoiioo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  OO  Portland,  Or. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

The  Engine's  Song. 


Through  city  and  forest  and  field  and 
glen 

I  rush  with  the  roaring  train; 
My  strength  is  the  strength  of  a  thousand 
men, 

My  brain  is  my  master's  brain. 

I  borrow  the  senses  of  him  within 
Who  watches  the  gleaming  line; 
His  pulses  I  feel  through  my  frame  of 
steel, 

His  courage  and  will  are  mine. 

I  hear,  as  I  swerve  on  the  upland  curve, 

The  echoing  hills  rejoice 
To  answer  the  knell  of  my  brazen  bell, 

The  laugh  of  my  giant  voice. 

And,  white  in  the  glare  of  the  golden  ray 

Or  red  in  the  furnace  light, 
My  smoke  is  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day, 

A  pillar  of  flame  by  night. 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 


"Why." 


There  is  a  curious  game  called  "why." 
To  play  it  wise  men  vainly  try. 
We  start  it  at  our  very  birth 
Nor  quit  it  till  wo  leave  this  earth. 

When  first  the  sun  makes  glad  the  eye 
We  blink  and  wail  and  wonder  "why." 
What  is  the  secret  of  success'/ 
E'en  they  who  have  it  blindly  guess. 
Why  do  the  winds  flow  softly  by? 
Why  are  the  stars  set  in  the  sky? 
Why  are  the  flowers,  fresh  and  sweet, 
Scattered  profusely  at  our  feet? 
Why  is  it  that  mere  gold  can  buy 
The  good  that  toil  will  oft  deny? 
We  strive  to  solve  and  strive  in  vain 
The  secrets  of  life's  joys  and  pain; 
We  love,  we  lose,  we  laugh,  wo  cry — 
'Tis  all  in  the  great  game  of  "why!  " 

— Washington  Star. 


The  Girl  He  Loved  Better  Than  Life. 


That  fellow  Yves  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  have  a  mother  or  father, 
much  less  a  single  friend;  he  was  a  child 
of  chance,  and  his  name  did  not  figure 
upon  any  civil  service  register.  With 
him,  the  most  important  fact  was  that 
he  was  strong;  his  two  arms  were  all  he 
had  to  keep  him  from  starvation.  He 
was  beautiful,  but  he  did  not  know  it, 
nor  would  he  have  cared  if  he  had;  his 
regular  features  and  proud  carriage 
told  of  noble  blood.  The  men  in  the 
village  hated  him  because  he  was  a 
stranger  and  because  his  courage  was 
greater  than  their  own,  and  they  were 
jealous,  too,  because  his  good  looks 
pleased  the  women.  Both  men  and 
women  feared  him.  Why,  he  did  not 
know  or  care. 

Yves  lived  in  a  stone  cabin  that  he 
had  built  himself.  During  the  winter, 
when  the  fishing  season  was  at  an  end, 
he  carved  little  boats  and  playthings 
that  he  sold  during  the  season  to  the 
tourists.  And  because  he  never  spent 
his  money  getting  drunk  at  the  tavern, 
the  villagers  called  him  stingy.  Fur- 
thermore, they  hated  him  because  one 
terrible  night,  during  the  equinoctial 
gale,  when  not  a  single  sailor  dared  to 
go  out,  Yves  went  alone  in  his  light 
boat  to  the  rescue  of  a  schooner  on 
the  rocks.  After  this,  their  hatred 
redoubled,  but  hatred  is  not  enough  to 
kill  a  man  who  desires  to  live. 

One  evening,  three  years  after  the 
rescue  of  the  schooner,  Yves  was  alone 
in  his  cabin,  when  he  heard  feeble  cries 
outside  his  door.  It  was  in  winter  and 
a  cruel  north  wind  was  making  the  snow 
flakes  dance  in  great  white  swirls  on 
the  cold  beach.  Yves  opened  his  door. 
Crouched  upon  the  sill  he  saw  a  woman 
and  a  little  girl,  huddled  closely  to- 
gether and  moaning  painfully.  Yves 
carried  them  into  the  house,  and,  piling 
the  wood  upon  the  fire,  prepared  a 
great  bed  of  sea  weed  for  them  in  one 
corner. 

But  the  woman  had  suffered  too  long 
from  the  lack  of  food  and  the  cold. 
Early  the  next  day  she  died.  Then 
that  fellow  Yves  adopted  the  little  girl, 
a  frail  figure  of  13,  with  big  pleading 
brown  eyes.  Her  name  was  Margariton. 

After  this  winter  night  a  new  life  be- 
gan for  the  lonely  Yves.  To  him  Ma.- 
gariton  became  a  whole  family — she 
was  society;  she  was  his  daughter,  his 
sister,  his  companion,  his  friend,  she 


was  his  idol  before  whom  he  prostrated 
himself  in  perpetual  adoration.  There 
was  nothing  too  good  for  her,  and  the 
money  he  had  earned  so  painfully  was 
scattered  glaldy  for  the  finest  stuffs  for 
her  dresses  and  beautiful  lace  and  gold 
chains.  Margariton  might  well  have 
become  selfish  in  the  midst  of  such  lov- 
ing worship,  but  there  was  no  room  for 
aught  save  grateful  affection  in  her 
warm  little  heart. 

Not  far  from  their  cabin,  the  rocky 
cliffs,  sloping  gently  on  either  side,  made 
room  for  a  tiny  beach  of  finest  sand, 
where,  in  one  corner,  rose  a  stream  of 
purest  water. 

One  summer  afternoon,  Margariton, 
her  pitcher  poised  on  her  head,  was 
following  the  narrow  path  that  led  to 
the  spring,  when  she  heard  a  voice 
calling  to  her.  Turning,  half  fright- 
ened, she  saw  a  young  man,  an  artist, 
sitting  on  the  rocks  before  his  easel. 

For  a  moment  the  painter  stood  lost 
in  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the  girl 
before  him;  then,  as  she  was  about  to 
hasten  on,  he  stretched  out  both  hands 
pleadingly,  regardless  that  he  was  still 
holding  his  palette  and  brushes,  and 
cried: 

"  Young  lady.  I  beg  and  entreat  you 
to  remain  just  where  you  are  without 
moving,  if  only  for  an  instant!  " 

"Gladly!  "  said  Margariton,  blushing 
rosily. 

The  painter  immediately  disappeared 
behind  his  canvas  and  the  brushes  flew 
fast  as  he  worked.  Half  an  hour  later 
he  asked  his  model  to  come  and  judge 
his  first  sketch.  Margariton  hastened 
to  his  side,  her  curiosity  stronger  than 
her  fear.  At  the  sight  of  the  canvas  on 
the  easel  she  stopped  short  in  ecstasy, 
without  a  word  to  express  her  raptur- 
ous admiration. 

"  Ah,  my  beautiful  stranger,  this 
means  the  salon  for  me,  "  cried  the 
artist  enthusiastically.  "  Tell  me,  will 
you  come  back  tomorrow  at  this  same 
time'.''    And  what  is  your  name?  " 

"Margariton,  "  replied  the  girl,  shy- 
ly, as  she  nodded  her  head  in  consent. 

The  next  day  Margariton  was  prompt 
at  the  meeting.  She  had  not  said  any- 
thing to  Yves  of  her  chance  encounter 
with  the  stranger  nor  of  her  promise. 
Not  that  she  felt  that  she  had  done 
wrong,  but  from  a  quick  instinct  of 
prudence,  as  if  it  were  a  presentiment  of 
the  pain  she  might  cause  her  brother. 
It  was  the  first  secret  there  had  ever 
been  between  them. 

A  week  passed,  and  still  another 
week,  and  if  the  portrait  had  not  ad- 
vanced it  was  different  with  the  friend- 
ship between  the  artist  and  his  model. 
Friendship?  Nay,  Jean  Vermeuil  knew 
well  enough  it  was  no  mere  feeling  of 
friendship  that  made  his  heart  beat  so 
hard  at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  girl. 
He  loved  her  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  being,  and  he  resolved  that  could  he 
win  her  love,  he  would  marry  her. 

But  what  of  the  brother  Yves,  to 
whom  Margariton  owed  such  a  debt  of 
gratitude?    What  would  he  say? 

The  villagers,  however,  who  had 
known  of  the  meetings  at  the  spring, 
took  care  that  Yves  should  not  be  left 
in  ignorance.  What  terrible  vengeance 
would  the  hated  Yves,  they  asked  each 
other,  take  upon  the  painter?  They 
did  not  know,  but  they  awaited  the  out- 
burst of  his  wrath  with  a  cruel  anxiety. 

But  there  was  no  sign  on  the  proud 
fellow's  face,  whatever  he  may  have 
felt,  only  that  night  after  he  had  kissed 
Margariton  good-night  the  young  girl 
heard  him  toss  uneasily  upon  his  rough 
couch  before  she  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  his  mind  was  made  up. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  the  young  girl 
went  singing  to  the  trysting  place, 
Yves,  hidden  among  the  rocks,  was 
present  at  the  meeting.  Not  a  detail 
of  the  pretty  courtship  escaped  his 
jealous  eye,  the  warm  hand  clasps  and 
the  tender  glances,  which,  better  than 
words,  betrayed  their  passion. 

And  no  one  heard  the  bitter  sigh 
when  Margariton,  radiant  in  the  won- 
derful happiness  of  being  loved  by  the 
man  who  made  earth  a  paradise  to  her, 
cried:  "  I  must  tell  my  brother  Yves 
that  you  want  to  marry  me — me,  a  poor 
girl,  penniless  and  without  education! 
He  will  be  glad,  for  he  loves  me,  and  I 
love  him,  too,  but  not  as  I  love  you, 
Jean,  my  beloved!  " 
*         *         »         *  ♦  * 


Yves  had  changed  greatly  during  the 
last  weeks.  He  no  longer  ate  nor  slept, 
and  his  eyes  burned  strangely  in  his 
pale  face.  Margariton,  in  her  happi- 
ness, did  not  see  the  change,  nor  did 
she  notice,  when  she  took  her  brother's 
hand  in  hers  and  told  him  her  secret, 
that  he  braced  himself  against  the  wall 
to  keep  himself  from  falling. 

"  You  love  him,  and  you  ask  my  con- 
sent, Margariton,"  Yves  said,  hoarsely. 
"  You  are  free,  little  one,  to  do  as  you 
will,  but  I  am  grateful  that  you  did  not 
forget  me  utterly.  You  are  the  one 
being  on  earth  that  I  love;  you  know  it 
well,  and  your  happiness  is  all  I  seek. 
Marry  the  man  you  love,  little  one;  be 
happy  always." 

Yves  placed  a  bag  of  gold  in  her  hand. 
"  This  is  for  your  wedding  dress,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  long  had  it  ready  for 
you." 

Then  with  a  long  kiss  on  the  girl's 
forehead,  Yves  went  out,  but  this  time 
he  did  not  turn  at  her  signals  of  fare- 
well 

*         #         *         »  #  * 

Sitting  proudly  erect  in  his  canoe, 
balancing  easily  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  waves,  a  single  fisherman  was 
darkly  outlined  against  the  sunset  col- 
ored waters  of  the  bay. 

Alone  upon  the  beach,  Jean  Vermeuil 
watched  him  in  admiration. 

"  What  a  splendid  fellow,"  he  cried. 
"  I  must  ask  him  to  pose  for  me  some 
day!  " 

He  watched  the  canoe  glide  easily 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  carried 
by  the  current  out  toward  the  open  sea 
and  to  the  heart  of  the  golden  sun.  Soon 
the  man  was  but  a  black  dot  on  the 
horizon— then  he  disappeared  forever. 

It  was  Yves,  brave,  lonely  Yves,  who 
went  forth,  thus,  never  to  return — that 
fellow  Yves. — Chicago  Journal. 

The  Blessings  of  Old  Age. 


It  is  good  to  have  the  old  for  confi- 
dants when  you  are  happy,  good  to 
have  their  consolation  when  you  are 
sad.  If  your  breast  is  torn  with  spirit- 
ual strife,  or  your  heart  bruised  from 
grievous  trials,  go  find  some  dear  old 
friend  who  has  suffered  much.  What 
comfort  you  get !  He  has  met  in  close 
quarters  the  thing  that  affrights  you, 
has  passed  through  what  you  dread  to 
undergo,  and  he  has  vanquished  it  all 
through  patience  and  trust.  An  in- 
finitely sweet  and  strong  virtue  of  con- 
solation belongs  to  venerable  age,  a 
virtue  sanctified  in  the  fires  of  suffer- 
ing and  purified  through  great  griefs. 
Little  by  little  these  elders  have  been 
lifted  into  a  higher  life  where  the  de- 
sires and  envies  and  ambitions  of  the 
lower  life,  even  the  thirst  for  happiness, 
have  vanished  away.  In  them  we  no 
longer  find  anything  but  unalloyed  kind- 
ness, self-forgetfulness,  serenity  in  sac- 
rifice. For  a  man  sensitive  to  beauty 
of  soul  and  to  moral  realities,  the  mere 
presence  of  a  person  whose  face  speaks 
of  this  beautiful  old  age,  relights  the 
flame  of  courage  and  strengthens  the 
heart,  even  in  the  thick  of  the  crudest 
trials.  Those  who  have  peace,  bring 
with  them  the  gift  of  peace;  those  who 
know  resignation,  do  not  simply  teach 
it,  but  also  communicate  it.  I  am  dumb 
with  admiration  before  the  moral 
splendors  that  hide  quietly  in  certain 
lives  of  the  aged.  God  alone  is  capable 
of  measuring  their  richness.  Such  old 
age  is  the  supreme  flower  of  humanity. 
Surely  I  love  youth  and  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate it.  Not  all  the  blossoms  of  the 
earth  gathered  into  one  mass  would 
equal  the  beauty  that  radiates  from  the 
brow  of  twenty  years,  and  if  all  the 
tender  light  of  the  stars  could  be 
focused  together,  all  the  blue  of  the  sky 
and  the  sea  and  of  the  mysterious 
depths  of  forests,  it  would  not  make 
anything  comparable,  O  youth,  to  the 
light  in  your  radiant  eyes  when  hope 
dwells  there,  and  love.  And  yet  there 
is  something  more  precious,  more  mov- 
ing, whose  radiance  is  rarer  than  your 
freshness;  it  is  old  age,  come  through 
the  crucible  of  human  griefs,  refined 
like  pure  gold,  of  which  the  poet  says: 

Let  the  flame  leap  forth  from  youthful 

eyes, 

The  eyes  of  age  shed  light. 

—  Charles  Wagner. 


Care  of  Household  Bedding. 

No  part  of  housekeeping  should  be 
more  sharply  looked  after  than  that 
which  has  to  do  with  beds  and  bedding. 
Everything  about  a  bed  should  be  aired 
thoroughly  every  day,  and  everything 
should  be  kept  up  to  the  top  notch  of 
cleanliness. 

Mattresses  should  be  dusted  daily, 
for  dust  seems  to  go  to  them  and  cling 
to  them  as  if  by  some  curious  law  of 
attraction.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
gone  over — taken  apart  and  cleaned, 
inside  and  out, — that  is,  at  least  once 
in  three  years;  oftener  if  possible. 
Every  good  housekeeper  cleans  beds, 
springs  and  mattresses  as  regularly  as 
any  other  part  of  her  house,  but  com- 
paratively few  realize  how  important 
it  is  to  have  their  mattresses  opened 
and  cleaned  periodically. 

Yet  dust  and  dirt  sift  through  ticking 
and  collect  in  an  alarming  way.  Men 
who  manipulate  those  cleaning  ma- 
chines—  "pickers" — say  that  dust  from 
a  single  mattress  filling  comes  out  in 
thick  clouds  during  the  operation  of 
cleaning. 

Blankets  should  be  aired  as  persist- 
ently as  mattresses — aired  and  shaken 
vigorously  every  day. 

The  best  kind  of  blankets  to  buy  va- 
ries with  the  buyer.  All  wool  are  us- 
ually considered  the  best,  but  blankets 
with  a  cotton  warp  and  wool  "tilling" 
stand  home  cleaning  better  than  those 
made  of  all  wool. 

Pairs  of  blankets  usually  are  woven 
in  a  single  piece,  and  have  to  be  cut 
apart  and  bound  separately  if  they  are 
to  be  used  one  at  a  time.  The  idea  of 
weaving  them  in  a  single  piece  probably 
is  because  they're  easier  to  keep 
smooth  and  even  on  the  bed  that  way. 
But,  if  you  cut  them  apart,  get  binding 
to  match  that  on  the  ends,  and  bind  the 
raw  edges  with  it. 

No  blankets  should  be  washed,  but  in- 
stead should  be  dry-cleaned,  to  leave 
them  fluffy  and  light.  But  cotton-warp 
blankets  can  be  washed  (if  washed 
they  must  be )  better  than  any  others, 
though  even  those  should  be  done  with 
greater  care.  They  should  be  stretched 
(curtain  frames  are  good,  if  you 
have  them)  flat  to  dry. 

Watch  the  bindings;  they  get  tat- 
tered and  torn,  or  soiled  easily,  but 
they're  too  easily  rebound  to  let  them 
stay  shabby.  Hang  the  blankets  out  of 
doors  every  little  while,  as  well  as  air- 
ing them  as  you  make  the  bed,  keeping 
the  principle  always  before  your  mind 
that  the  more  sun  and  air  they  get  the 
better  for  them — and  for  you. 

"Spread"  styles  have  come  back  to 
the  plainer  Marseilles  and  "satins" 
from  the  tussier  lace  covers.  "Satins" 
are  newer  than  Marseilles — very  like 
them,  but  have  a  little  different  finish, 
and  wear  perhaps  even  better.  The 
old-fashioned  "honeycomb"  spreads 
are  the  lighter  and  easier  to  "do  up," 
but  a  good  Marseilles,  or  a  satin,  will 
outwear  six  of  the  lighter,  more  loosely 
woven  "honey-comb"  spreads. 

But  a  washerwoman  would  rather  do 
two  or  three  of  the  lighter  spreads 
than  one  of  the  heavy,  which  get  like 
lead  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly 
wet. 

And  for  extra  covers,  down  quilts 
stand  first,  with  wool  quilts,  cotton 
quilts  and  a  host  of  other  cheaper  sub- 
stitutes. But  nothing's  so  light  and  so 
warm  as  down.  Silk  quilts  are  the 
prettiest,  but  sateen  answers  the  same 
purpose  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  is 
more  cheaply  renewed.  Your  room 
colors  can  be  carried  out  in  your  quilt 
cover,  for  every  color,  in  a  host  of  de- 
signs, is  represented.  Perhaps  the 
most  popular  is  green,  or  terra  cotta, 
in  a  good,  medium  shade — just  light 
enough  to  show  a  cherry  color,  yet 
dark  enough  not  to  show  soil  easily. 
White  backgrounds  with  pink  roses  are 
pretty  for  a  girl's  roseroom. 

Quilts  should  be  shaken  and  aired, 
and  fresh  covers  put  on  when  they  are 
soiled.  The  light  cotton-filled  quilts 
can  be  washed  repeatedly  if  they  are 
done  carefully. 

For  lighter  weight  extra  coverings 
come  "silk"  blankets — which  are  not 
made  of  silk  at  all,  but  get  their  name 
from  their  curious  silky  finish.  Roman 
stripes  and  gay  college  colors  lead, 
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with  an  occasional  richer  blanket  woven 
in  art  nouveau  patterns  and  colors. 

Pillows  and  blankets  that  get  "soft" 
and  refuse  to  stand  up  without  droop- 
ing (  and  almost  every  housekeeper  has 
this  experience  some  time  or  other) 
need  a  tonic  in  the  shape  of  more 
feathers,  and  probably  new  covering, 
for  pillow  covers  wear  out  in  the  cor- 
ners, and  let  occasional  feathers 
amount  to  something  by  the  time  the 
break  is  discovered.  In  refilling  pil- 
lows do  the  work  of  changing  the 
feathers  in  a  room  with  doors  and  win- 
dows close  shut  against  all  stray 
breezes.  It  is  hard  enough  to  shake 
the  light  bulk  into  the  other  cover 
without  winds  to  add  to  the  mischief. 
And  tie  a  handkerchief  over  your  hair, 
or  the  tiny  wisps  of  down  that  will  float 
up  will  stick  to  it  in  a  most  aggravat- 
ing and  tenacious  way! 

A  pretty  treatment  of  sheets,  and 
pillow  and  bolster  cases,  is  to  embroider 
your  initals  on,  just  above  the  hem, 
directly  in  the  middle.  The  initials 
should  be  rather  large,  and  should  be 
heavily  padded,  and  embroidered  in 
white  cotton  that  launders  so  well. — 
Kennebec  Journal. 


Apple  and  Quince  Receipts. 

Apples  combine  well  with  quinces. 
In  fact,  quince  preserves  are  greatly 
improved  if  "put  up"  with  apples. 
The  quince  is  not  especially  attractive 
alone,  because  it  is  so  strong  in  flavor. 
When  a  preserve  of  both  apples  and 
quinces  has  stood  in  sealed  jars  for  some 
months  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  is 
which,  the  apples  have  so  completely 
taken  on  the  flavor  of  the  other,  the 
quince  being  distinguishable  only  by  its 
slight  toughness. 

A  well-tried  New  York  recipe  calls 
for  half  and  half  quinces  and  apples. 
Steam  the  quinces,  after  peeling  and 
cutting  them  in  quarters,  until  they 
are  tender,  but  not  broken.  It  will 
take  about  half  an  hour.  Weigh  both 
the  quinces  and  apples  before  cooking 
them.  Measure  the  water  in  which 
the  quinces  were  boiled  and  allow  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  every  cupful.  Boil 
the  quince  water  and  sugar  together 
for  ten  minutes.  Then  cook  slowly  as 
many  of  the  apples  as  you  can  in  the 
syrup  until  they  are  bright  red.  It 
will  take  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  or  more.  Take  out  the  fruit,  add 
more,  and  so  on  until  all  of  it  is  cooked. 
Do  not  cook  it  until  it  breaks,  but 
only  until  it  is  tender.  Put  the  fruit 
in  the  jars  and  pour  the  syrup  over  it 
when  cold.  It  should  form  a  delicate 
jelly  around  it. 

The  quinces  are  better  for  being  sim- 
mered until  reddish  in  hue  in  the  same 
syrup  the  apples  are  cooked  in.  This 
is  a  delicious  but  very  rich  preserve. 
It  reaches  the  height  of  perfection  when 
served  with  a  little  cream. 

Apples  are  also  delicious  preserved 
with  ginger  root  and  lemon.  Prepare 
them  as  you  would  ginger  pears. 

One  tires  of  ordinary  apple  sauce, 
and  for  a  change  cooking  the  apple 
sauce  in  the  oven  is  most  acceptable. 
Cut  the  apples  in  large  quarters  and 
sprinkle  them  with  sugar.  Place  them 
in  an  earthen  pudding  dish  and  leave 
them  in  a  slow  oven  for  several  hours. 
Flavor  them  with  small  chips  of  lemon 
peel  if  they  are  lacking  in  taste.  When 
ready  to  take  out  they  should  be  a  rich 
red  and  in  perfect  form. 

Fried  apples  are  good  with  pork 
.chops.  Cut  peeled  apples  into  slices 
after  coring  them,  and  fry  in  very  little 
hot  butter  until  a  delicate  brown. 
Dredge  with  cinnamon  and  serve  hot. 

Apples  can  be  used  in  an  indefinite 
number  of  ways  in  preparing  cakes, 
pies  and  puddings.  One  or  two  cups  of 
grated  apple  of  rich  flavor  make  an 
excellent  addition  to  a  plain  ice-cream. 
— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Ungrateful. 

"Some  people  never  thank  you,  no 
matter  what  you  do  for  them,"  said  a 
small  boy.  "A  feller  put  a  bent  pin  on 
the  teacher's  chair  the  other  day,  and 
when  the  teacher  was  about  to  sit 
down  I  pulled  the  chair  out  from  under 
him  to  save  him  from  the  pin,  and  if  he 
didn't  lick  me  for  it." 


Domestic  Hints. 


Lemon  Charlotte. — Dissolve  one- 
third  of  a  box  of  gelatine  in  a  cupful  of 
boiling  water  and  add  to  it  the  juice  of 
four  lemons  and  one  orange  and  a  cupful 
of  granulated  sugar;  stir  until  thor- 
oughly mixed;  when  cold  and  about  to 
harden  stir  in  the  beaten  whites  of  three 
eggs.  Turn  into  a  wet  mould.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream  heaped  around  it. 

Onion  Scallop. — Peel  the  onions  and 
cook  in  salted  water,  changing  the 
water  two  or  three  times;  when  tender 
drain  the  water  from  them  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  and  place  them  in  a 
baking  dish.  Have  prepared  a  sauce 
made  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  the  same  amount  of  flour  stirred 
smooth  and  a  cup  and  a  half  of  boiling 
milk.  Pour  this  ever  the  onions,  season 
well  and  cover  with  a  thick  layer  of 
cracker  crumbs  and  pieces  of  butter. 
Bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Apple  Fritters. — Make  a  batter  by 
mixing  together  one  cupful  of  flour, 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  water,  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  two  tablespoons  of  butter, 
a  little  salt  and  pepper  and  a  very  little 
celery  salt.  Let  the  butter  stand  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  then  fold  in  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  previously  whipped.  Have 
ready  some  apples  pared  and  quartered. 
Dip  each  piece  into  the  batter,  then  fry 
in  hot  lard  until  a  deep  brown.  Drain 
on  brown  paper,  sprinkle  with  finely 
grated  cheese  and  serve. 

A  Real  French  Omelet. — Beat 
thoroughly,  first,  the  yolks  and  then 
the  whites  of  the  eggs;  to  the  yolks  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  boiling  water,  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper;  turn 
the  stiff  whites  into  the  yolks  and  fold; 
that  is,  stir  them  in  so  that  the  air 
bubbles  shall  not  be  broken.  Turn 
carefully  into  a  frying  pan,  in  which  has 
been  melted  a  large  piece  of  butter. 
Set  where  it  may  cook  very  slowly,  and 
when  well  browned  on  one  side  set  in 
the  oven  to  brown  on  the  other.  Send 
immediately  to  the  table.  The  omelet 
may  be  varied  by  dropping  chopped 
meat  in  it,  chopped  celery,  grated 
cheese,  or,  if  a  sweet  omelet  is  desired, 
by  spreading  jelly  over  and  folding. 


EXPOSURE 

to  the  cold  and  wet  is  the  first  step 
to  Pneumonia.  Take  a  dose  of 
PERRY  DAVIS' 

and  the  danger  can  be  averted. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  preventive 
and  cure  for  Colds,  Sore  Throat, 
Quinsy  and  Rheumatism. 
Always  keep  it  handy. 


BUSINESS  COLL  EGE, 

24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

KftTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEAMS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annuai  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Ifree. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block         of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCI8CO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

A««»ylng  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  115;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Allying  150.  Established  1884  Send  for  Circular. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  Snow's  Grafting  Wax, 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE! 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


/Ammonia, 
18%  Bone  Phosphate, 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


GRAPE,  I 


—  MANUFACTURERS  OF- 

PEACH,    BERRY,  and  all 


iinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  BASKETS 

VENEER    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY    DRI  M8. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Portable  School  or  Store  Room. 

No.  810    24  feet  4|  inches  by  30  Feet  45  inches. 
DOUBLE  WALLS  9  FEET  HIGH.    GABLE  ROOF  1  PITCH. 
BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 


COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  FIRST  STS 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout.  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATE*  $10.50  TO  816.00  PER  WKEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


Tell 

Eastern 
Friends 

of  the  low  rates 
which  will  be  made  to 

California 

March  \  to  May  15, 1905 

$50  from  NEW  YORK 
$33  from  CHICAGO 
$32  from  ST.  PAUL 
$25  from  KANSAS  CITY 


Similar  rates  from  other  points. 
Deposit  cost  of  ticket  with 
agent  here,  and  ticket  will  be 
furnished  passenger  in  the 
East.    Tell  jour  friends  that 
now's  the  time  to  come  cheaply 
if  they  buy  their  tickets  via 


Southern  Pacific 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS 

San  Francisco  Office 
613  Market  Street 


WANTED— A  NURSERYMAN. 

A  GOOD  SALARY  FOR  THE  RIGHT  MAN. 


He  must  understand  (he  details  of  the  nursery 
business  and  how  to  handle  men. 


Address  Box  125,  MERCED,  CAL. 


J 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico.  Butte  County.  California 


Farmers.  A 


J 

Also  Fruit  Growers  and  Ranchmen 

who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO., 

601-2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

ROR  SALE. 

50  Acres  of  FRUIT  LAND, 

ALL  IN  FULL  BEARING- 
PRUNES,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

Located  south  of  Vacaville,  Solano  Co.,  Cal.  First- 
class  Improvements,  including  bouse  and  barn. 
For  particulars,  address  Fruit  Ranch,  this  office. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  March  8,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


Mav. 

Wednesday   SI  1254(*1  1556 

Thursday   1  14*@1  15*4 

Friday   1  H%@\  16 

Saturday   1  16J4@1  15'6 

Monday    1  16  Cal  15* 

Tuesday   1  l»Vd>l  1554 


July. 
9754©  «9M 
S'9'4 
99', 
W\ 
B8ft 


99' 8  (a 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chl- 
c  igo  were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   47'S@47£  47>4@48?6 

Thursday   47^^487,  48',(a48H 

Friday  47J£@48H  485<@4854 

Saturday   48%@4856  489s£@48»» 

Monday   48%<5>48',  494©4854 

Tuesday   48X@47X         49  @48?6 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


Dec.  1905. 

«i  29M<a  

1  29',  (a  1  28  54 
1  29 

1  28^©!  i»\ 

1  28   (ml  28!-* 

1  28H(<"1  28 


May,  1905. 

Thursday  t  — @  

Friday    ©  

Saturday   @  

Monday   1  48  ©1  475* 

Tuesday   1  45>4@1  46 

Wednesday   1  45fc@l  449, 

Wheat. 

As  stocks  of  wheat  are  light  through- 
out the  State,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
any  extensive  business  locally  in  the  grain 
trade.  Not  only  has  business  in  spot 
wheat  been  of  light  volume,  but  specula- 
tive transactions  have  been  few  and  con- 
lined  almost  wholly  to  December  option, 
with  tluctuations  in  the  same  of  narrow 
compass.  December  wheat  is  selling 
mainly  within  range  of  $1.28(V<  1.29,  in- 
dicating about  *1.25  for  No.  1  shipping  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  season.  Quotable 
values  for  1904  wheat  have  shown  little 
change  for  weeks  past,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  warrant  anticipating  any  material 
fluctuations  for  weeks  to  come,  but  in  the 
prevailing  dullness  the  quotations  are 
largely  nominal.  Free  purchases  are  not 
possible  at  full  quotations  noted,  neither 
could  heavy  sales  be  effected  at  these  fig- 
ures. The  Liverpool  market  was  re- 
ported easier,  in  consequence  of  offerings 
from  Australia  and  Argentina.  Again 
there  were  reports  of  serious  damage  to 
crop  in  India.  Chicago  was  lower  than 
previous  week,  but  there  was  little  dispo- 
sition to  short  the  market  at  the  decline, 
the  bears  having  been  cinched  quite  se- 
verely lately  in  some  of  their  heaviest 
shorting  operations. 

California  Milling  II  55  ©1  6254 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  4  254@1  45 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  4254©  1  50 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  ll.48@1.44?i. 

December,  1905,  delivery,  II  29'4@1.28. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  11.4.53£(<U.44X;  December, 
1905. I1.2854@1.28. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Li  v.  quotations   7s4d@-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   1254@14V4s  12V£@-s 

Local  market  II  40   ©1  43*  II  42*@1  4754 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  March  1  and  Feb.  1: 

Tons.  March  1.      Feb.  1. 

Wheat  *31,609  32,101 

Barley  fll.314  19,264 

Oats   2,529  3,604 

Corn   251  227 

♦Including  11.596  tons  at  Port  Costa,  18.441  tons  at 
Stockton. 

•(■Including  5148  tons  at  Port  Costa,  4942  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  402 
tons  for  the  month  of  February.  A  year 
ago  there  were  36,787  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 

Floor. 

The  outward  movement  continues  light, 
and  it  would  be  phenomenal  to  have  it 
otherwise  at  present,  millers  having  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  desirable  wheat.  Local 
business  is  of  fair  average  proportions. 
Prices  are  without  quotable  change,  but 
on  favorite  makes  prevailing  values  are 
being  well  maintained. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  ©3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  ©3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  ©4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  ©5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  ©4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ©4  40 

Barley. 

Stocks  of  this  cereal  are  light  and 
market  is  unfavorable  to  buyers,  espe- 
cially for  good  to  choice,  although  the 
demand  at  full  current  figures  cannot  be 
termed  active.  The  barley  in  store  on 
1st  inst.  at  Port  Costa,  Stockton  and  in 
San  Francisco  aggregated  only  11,314 
tons,  while  a  year  ago  in  same  warehouses 
there  were  29,000  tons.  The  bark  Colo- 
nial Empire,  clearing  Saturday  for  Aus- 
tralia, carried  28,000  centals  Chevalier 
barley,  valued  at  $37,800.    The  steamer 


Glenturret,  bound  for  Yokohama,  took  as 
part  cargo  93,000  centals  barley,  valued  at 
$111,600.  The  steamer  Stanley  Dollar, 
about  ready  to  clear  for  Japan,  has  barley 

as  principal  cargo. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  11  2n  @i  2254 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  17H@1  SO 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  2254@1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  25  @1  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  ©1  2254 

Oata. 

One  of  the  heaviest  shipments  of  oats 
from  this  port  the  current  season  went 
out  the  past  week  per  steamer  Glentur- 
ret for  Yokohama,  the  quantity  being 
23,448  centals,  with  a  clearance  value  of 
931,800.  A  shipment  of  30,000  centals  was 
made  in  December  for  Asiatic  Russia,  but 
was  captured  by  Japan.  Not  many  oats 
are  arriving,  and  supplies  in  this  center 
are  comparatively  small.  Stocks  in  local 
warehouses  on  the  1st  inst.  were  only 
2,500  tons,  as  against  4,000  tons  at  corre- 
sponding date  last  year. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  52"4©1  57!* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  4754©1  5254 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  40  ©I  45 

Milling   1  45  ©1  55 

Black  oats   1  35  ©1  65 

Red.  fair  to  choice   1  35  ©1  55 

Corn. 

Market  is  firmer  for  both  Large  Yellow 
and  White,  but  more  particularly  for  the 
latter,  which  is  in  demand  for  Central 
America.  Small  Yellow  is  scarce  and  in 
fair  request  on  local  account.  Total  sup- 
plies of  corn  in  local  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  were  251  tons  and  a  year  ago  were 
315  tons. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  35  @1  40 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  80   (all  90 

Egyptian  White     ©  

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Eastern,  sacked   1  35  @l  40 

Bye. 

There  is  considerable  inquiry  and  not 
much  pressure  to  realize,  holdings  being 
light. 

Good  to  choice  II  5254@1  60 

Buckwheat. 

Aside  from  moderate  supplies  in  the 
hands  of  millers,  there  is  very  little  on 
the  market. 

Good  to  choice  II  75    ©2  00 


Market  continues  firm  for  prime  to 
choice  beans,  with  stocks  of  desirable 
qualities  light  throughout  the  United 
States  and  also  in  Europe.  Large  Whites 
have  been  in  active  request  at  improved 
figures.  Bayos  and  Pinks  have  been  re- 
ceiving increased  attention  at  hardening 
values.  Stocks  of  beans  in  San  Francisco 
warehouses  and  on  seawall  on  1st  inst. 
were  146,507  sacks,  and  on  Feb.  1st  were 
160,36!!  sacks,  with  receipts  in  February 
61,911  sacks,  showing  a  reduction  of  75,763 
sacks  the  past  month  in  local  stocks. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs  13  00  ©3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  ©3  50 

Large  White   2  75  @3  00 

Pinks   3  50  @3  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  (33  25 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  ©  

Reds   5  50  @5  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   5  15  @5  25 

Black-eye  Beans   2  60  ©2  85 

Dried  Peas. 

Good  to  choice  are  sought  after  and  are 
salable  to  advantage,  there  being  few  of 
this  sort  on  the  market. 

Green  Peas,  California                       1  75  ©2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large                              3  25  ©3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small                              3  00  ©3  2S 

Niles                                                1  75  ©2  25 

Hops. 

The  local  market  is  quiet  and  is  dis- 
playing no  noteworthy  strength,  although 
there  is  no  evidence  of  undue  selling  pres- 
sure, holders  generally  contending  for 
much  the  same  figures  as  have  been  nomi- 
nally current  for  some  weeks  past.  The 
New  York  Producers'  Price  Current  says: 
"The  market  in  New  York  State  has 
shown  more  activity  the  last  few  days  and 
sales  are  reported  principally  in  Otsego 
county  at  25(«  26c.  London  reports  a  very 
dull  market,  with  very  little  inquiry  from 
brewers,  who  are  complaining  of  poor 
business.  The  German  market  is  declin- 
ing, owing  to  the  considerable  amount  of 
stock  left  in  speculators'  hands,  which  is 
being  pressed  for  sale  with  no  outlet.'" 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop          24  @27 

Wool. 

Small  lots  of  Spring  clip  are  arriving, 
mainly  from  Bakersfield  section,  and 
showing  superior  quality,  far  ahead  of 
the  1904  wool.  Dealers  are  not  giving  out 
quotations,  claiming  that  there  is  nothing 
here  to  quote.  While  stocks  here  are 
light,  some  small  transfers  of  wool  are 
being  made,  and  in  the  main  at  figures 
rather  higher  than  the  nominal  values 
below  quoted. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  ©24 

Northern,  defective  18  ©21 

Middle  County,  free  20  (5)23 

Middle  County,  defective  17  ©19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  15  ©17 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  13  ©14 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality  13  @16 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  ©28 

Nevada  16  @22  ' 


Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  has  presented  a  little  stead- 
ier tone  than  for  some  weeks  preceding, 
more  owing  to  decreased  receipts  than  to 
any  noteworthy  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand. There  have  been  no  special 
changes  in  quotable  values,  but  there  has 
been  less  cutting  of  rates  to  effect  sales. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00  ©  13  oo 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  oo  @  11  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ©  10  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ©   9  50 

Barley   7  00  ©  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  ©  10  00 

Clover   6  00  @  950 

Stock  hay   6  00  ©  750 

Compressed   n  00  ©  13  00 

Straw,  V  bale   25  ©  50 

Mlllatuffg. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  was 
quiet,  and  rather  easy  in  tone  on  account 
of  the  limited  inquiry,  but  stocks  were 
not  heavy  and  mostly  in  few  hands. 
Rolled  Barley  was  very  steadily  held. 
Tendency  on  Milled  Corn  was  to  stiffer 
prices. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  m»  ton  |21  00   (3)  22  50 

Bran,  *  ton   20  50   ©  21  5'l 

Middlings   25  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  50  ©  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00  ©  26  00 

Cornmeal   30  00  ©  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  50  ©  31  0  1 

Oilcake  Meal   32  50   ©  34  00 

Seeds. 

Little  doing  in  any  of  the  several  kinds 
quoted  herewith.  There  are  no  heavy 
offerings  of  any  description.  Quotable 
values  remain  as  previously  noted,  and 
are  based  mainly  on  asking  figures. 

Flax   11  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50   ©  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  ©  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  ©13 

Canary   65*©  654 

Rape   l%®  2<4 

Hemp   354©— 

Timothy   5  ©  554 

Honey. 

Not  much  strictly  choice  water- white 
honey  on  the  market,  either  Comb  or  Ex- 
tracted, but  there  is  considerable  amber 
stock,  including  some  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  For  ordinary  grades  the  market 
is  easy  in  tone,  with  demand  slow. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  654 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   454©  554 

Extracted,  Amber   3*@  454 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  ©  354 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  ©12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

Current  values  are  being  well  main- 
tained. The  steamer  City  of  Peking,  sail- 
ing the  past  week,  took  2,500  lbs.  beeswax 
for  Belgium. 

Good  to  choice,  light  fi  lb  28  @S0 

Dark  87  ©28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  without  appreciable 
change,  demand  being  fair  and  values 
steady.  Veal  has  been  arriving  quite 
freely,  causing  market  to  rule  weak. 
Mutton  is  selling  at  slightly  firmer  fig- 
ures, offerings  being  barely  sufficient  for 
immediate  needs.  Yearling  Lamb  is  in 
fair  supply,  but  Spring  Lamb  is  in  light 
receipt  and  in  prime  condition  is  readily 
placed  at  full  current  figures.  Hogs  are 
meeting  with  a  decidedly  firm  market,  on 
account  of  light  receipts. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  >  it.   6  ©  654 

Beef,  2nd  quality   554©— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   454©  5 

Mutton— ewes,  654©7c;  wethers   7  @  754 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs  

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   554©  594 

Hogs,  small,  fat   554©  6*i 

Veal,  large,  y  lb   654©  8 

Veal,  small,  V  ft   7  @  9 

Lamb,  yearlings,  w  lb   R54<a  9 

Lamb,  spring,  y  ft  1254(314 

Hides,  skin*  and  Tallow. 

Hides  and  Pelts  in  prime  condition  are 
meeting  with  tolerably  prompt  custom  at 
quotably  unchanged  values.  Tallow  is 
being  shipped  outward  in  considerable 
quantity,  largely  to  Central  America. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  %lways  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  ©1154   —  ©10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. . ..—  ©1054    —  ©  954 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  954  —  ©  854 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts. .—  ©10     —  |l 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.—  ©954  —  ©  8* 

Stags   7  @  7H     6  ©654 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  ©11      —  ©10 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  ©1154  —  ©1054 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ©1254  —  ©1154 

Dry  Hides  —  ©18      -  ©17 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.—  ©15      —  ©13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  ©20      —  ©18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1  25@1  75 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   8>gl  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  fl  skin   50©  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  y  skin   15©  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 2  75©  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50©  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00©  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  I  75©  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60©  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00©  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ©454 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  254@854 


Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  for  Grain  Bags  is  quiet,  farmers 
generally  preferring  to  take  chances  later 
on  rather  than  stock  up  at  present.  In 
previous  seasons  there  has  been  as  a  rule 
little  or  nothing  gained  by  speculating  in 
bags,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  losses 
have  been  incurred  by  buying  ahead. 
New  Calcuttas  now  cost  close  to  present 
asking  prices  for  July  delivery,  and 
should  there  be  a  good  yield  of  grain,  as 
now  expected,  there  is  probability  of  stiff- 
er prices  being  exacted  at  harvest  time. 
San  Quentins  have  been  lately  selling  at  a 
loss  and  may  continue  to  go  at  less  than 
they  can  be  produced  for,  but  the  output 
of  these  is  quite  limited,  as  compared  with 
the  requirements  of  the  State. 

Bean  Bags  I  4X@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6V4@754 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*<a>7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   6  i»6'B 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-Julv .  6ls(a>6n 

Wool  Sacks,  4-fb   82  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  3  Hlb   80  © — 

Foal  try. 

Increased  receipts  of  Eastern  poultry, 
mostly  Old  Chickens,  caused  market  for 
ordinary  domestic  to  be  less  favorable  to 
sellers  than  previous  week.  There  was 
no  excess  of  offerings  of  choice  young 
poultry,  however,  and  such  brought 
about  as  good  figures  as  had  been  ruling. 
As  the  Lenten  season  is  now  on,  the 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  poultry  will  natu- 
rally be  lighter  until  Easter.  There  was 
little  inquiry  for  Turkeys  and  Dressed 
were  hardly  quotable,  the  weather  being 
unfavorable. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,      ft  I  19  ©  22 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   18  ©  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  »  ft   18  ©  20 

Hens,  California,  y  dozen   5  00  ©  5  50 

Hens,  large   6  00  ©  7  00 

Roosters,  old   5  (X)  @  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  ©  7  50 

Fryers   5  50  ©  6  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ©  5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  ©  4  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  50  ©  6  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen   6  50   ©  7  50 

Geese,  »  pair   2  ikp  ©  2  25 

Goslings,  ■  pair   3  00   ©  3  50 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   1  25  ©  1  50 

Pigeons,  youixr   2  25  ©  2  50 

Batter. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  active 
shipping  demand,  mainly  from  Northern 
points,  there  has  been  a  scramble  among 
dealers  to  secure  butter.  Some  who  were 
short  of  supplies  started  buying  in  fhe 
interior  at  relatively  higher  prices  than 
were  current  here.  But  local  values 
naturally  had  to  follow  suit.  For  some 
favorite  brands  of  creamery  squares  30c. 
per  fl>.  waB  exacted,  and  proportionate 
figures  for  dairy  stock.  At  the  advanced 
prices  the  demand  has  been  less  active, 
both  for  shipment  and  on  local  account. 
Eastern  markets  are  tending  downward. 

Creamery,  extras,  fl  ft   27  (829 

Creamery,  firsts   26  ©27 

Creamery,  seconds   24  ©25 

Dairy,  select ."   28  ©27 

Dairy,  firsts    24  (8  25 

Dairy,  seconds   22  ©23 

Mixed  Store    17  ©18 

Cheese. 

There  are  no  heavy  stocks  and  market 
is  firm  at  ruling  rates.  Some  outside 
points  which  ordinarily  run  on  Eastern 
cheese  have  been  drawing  supplies  from 
here,  owing  to  stiff  and  lightly  stocked 
markets  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new     1254313 

California,  good  to  choice   1I54©1254 

California,  fair  to  good     1054@1154 

California,  "Young  Americas"   II  ©13 

Eastern   14V4©1554 

KggS. 

Market  is  showing  more  steadiness, 
there  being  an  active  demand  for  imme- 
diate use  at  prevailing  values,  and  large 
quantities  are  going  into  cold  storage. 
Good  to  choice  eggs  are  not  likely  to  rule 
any  lower  here  this  season. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  17  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  16  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  store   15  ©16 

Eastern  firsts   —  © — 

Eastern  seconds    —  © — 

Vegetables. 

Prices  for  Asparagus  show  further 
declines,  under  increased  offerings.  Rhu- 
barb was  in  good  supply  and  was  offering 
at  reduced  rates.  Arrivals  of  Peas  and 
Tomatoes  were  light  and  for  choice  the 
market  was  firm.  Choice  Onions  were  in 
slim  supply  and  stiftiy  held. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice.  V  ft   6  ©  8 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  ^  ft   8   ®  6 

Beans,  Lima,  V  ft   —  ©  — 

Beans,  String,  *ft   —  ©  — 

Beans,  Wax,  y  ft   —  ©  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  »  100  lbs. . .     50  ©  60 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  V  ft    —  ©  — 

Garlic.  »  ft   8  ©  10 

Mushrooms,  T»ft   —  &  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  ctl   3  25  ©  3  50 

Peas.  Green.  *ft    4  ©  8 

Peppers,  Bell,  »  lb   —  ©  — 

Peppers.  Green,  V  lb   6  ©  10 

Rhubarb  V  box   1  25  ©  1  65 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   —(a)  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  V  box   75  ©  I  50 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50©60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  80  fts.  gross. 
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Potatoes. 

Choice  Burbanks  were  in  good  request 
at  prevailing  values,  there  being  no  ex- 
cessive offerings  of  this  description. 
Common  qualities  were  offered  freely  and 
met  with  a  dragging  and  weak  market. 
There  was  considerable  inquiry  for  de- 
sirable seed  stock  and  market  for  same 
was  tolerably  firm.  A  few  New  Potatoes 
are  arriving  and  where  of  desirable  size 
are  bringing  good  prices. 

Early  Rose,  $  cental   1  75  ©  1  90 

Salinas  Burbanks,  f>  cental   1  00  @  1  50 

River  Burbanks,  1ft  cental   40  IS  1  00 

River  Reds,  f(  cental   65  @  85 

Oregon  Burbanks,  $  cental   1  20  @  1  40 

New  Potatoes,  <p  cental    3  00  @  3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  cental   50  ®  1  00 

Fresh  Frnlts. 

Apples  were  not  in  heavy  receipt,  and 
especially  was  the  market  lightly  stocked 
with  strictly  choice  to  fancy.  Superior 
qualities  of  Spitzenberg'  were  salable  in  a 
limited  way  up  to  $2.25  per  box,  but  were 
too  scarce  to  be  quotable.  Common  and 
defective  Apples  dragged  at  low  prices. 
Raspberries  arrived  in  small  quantity 
from  Temescal  and  were  quoted  at  40(5  50c 
per  small  basket. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-box   1  75   @   2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft>.  bx.. .    100  @  150 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  box   75  @  100 

Apples,  Lady,  f,  box     @   

Persimmons,  $  regular  box     @   

Strawberries,  large,  f.  chest     @   

Dried  Frnltg. 

Stocks  are  showing  steady  reduction 
and  are  now  so  light  of  most  kinds  as  not 
to  admit  of  wholesale  trading.  There  are 
few  Apricots  offering.  Standard  Peaches 
are  nearly  out  of  market  and  supplies  of 
the  better  grades  are  of  quite  moderate 
volume.  Pears  make  a  light  display  and 
are  mostly  ordinary.  Apples  are  in  quite 
limited  stock.  Prunes  of  the  middle  sizes 
are  in  fair  supply,  but  are  moving  more 
freely,  owing  to  there  being  few  of  any 
other  sort.  Quotable  values  throughout 
show  little  change,  but  market  is  in  the 
main  firm  at  current  figures.  The 
steamer  Umatilla,  sailing  the  past  week 
for  British  Columbia,  carried  32,675  lbs. 
dried  fruit,  exclusive  of  Raisins,  and  in- 
cluding 20,200  lbs.  Prunes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tt)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   iy%®  5 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  6  @  6^ 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9i4@ll^ 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f  D>  8  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   954@10!4 

Figs,  10-B)  box,  l-ft>  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  8  @  syt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  9  @wys 

Pears,  standard,     fb   6y2®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10% 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5H@  6K 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (a)  Sy2 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6%®  7J4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  l!4@19!£c;  40-50s,  4@4^c; 
50-fiOs,  2H@2&c;   60-70s,   2®2Uo;  70-80s,  l&@2c  ; 
80-90S,  \H@\%c;  90-lOOs,  l@lHc;  small,  %®lo. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3%®  4K 

Apples,  quartered   3V4@  4V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  ®  2y, 

Figs,  Black   2%®  4 

Raising. 

There  is  a  fair  movement,  considering 
the  time  of  year,  and  that  present  offer- 
ings are  mostly  common  quality,  the  bulk 
of  supplies  now  in  stock  being  2-crown 
loose  Muscatel.  The  steamer  Umatilla, 
sailing  the  past  week  for  British  Colum- 
bia, carried  8500  lbs.  raisins. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-fb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20  fb  box   90   ®  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-tt>  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-fb  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-fb  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3^ilgi2ytc 

3-  Crown  Standard  :  3&@4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  i%®  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @4tfc 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  i%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  .l>4@i%c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5i4@8  c 

Citrus  Frolts. 

Oranges  sold  at  a  wider  range,  a  large 
proportion  of  recent  offerings  showing 
poor  quality.  For  inferior  stock  the  mar- 
ket was  weak,  while  choice  to  select 
oranges  were  in  good  request  and  market 
for  same  fully  as  favorable  to  sellers  as 
previous  week.  Lemon  values  ruled 
steady,  with  demand  for  this  fruit  fair 
and  stocks  ample  for  current  require- 
ments. Limes  were  in  moderate  supply 
and  prices  without  change. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy,  f.  bx  1  50  @2  00 

Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  $  box.  75@1  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  $  box   75  @  1  10 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  1  00  @1  50 

Oranges,  Japanese  Mandarins,  $  box.   @  

Lemons,  California,  select,  ^  box   2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  <j»  box   1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  <j»  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Market  is  quiet  and  devoid  of  new  fea- 
ture. There  is  scarcely  any  inquiry  from 
buyers,  large  or  small,  for  either  Almonds 
or  Walnuts.  Values  remain  nominally  as 
previously  quoted. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

GRANT  M.  CURTIS,  President  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  5.  A. 

wishes  to  annouce  to  the  people  of  the  West  the  opening 
of  its  PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH  in  spacious  quarters  at 

329  Sansome  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Twenty-two  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  have  been  awarded  the 
Genuine  Patent-diaphragm,  non-moisture  self- ventilating  and 
self -regulating  Cyphers  Incubators  in  12  different  countries 

within  the  last  fifty  months.  The  World's  Fair  Judges  at  St.  Louis  pronounced  the  1905  patent  of  the 
CYPHERS  STANDARD  INCUBATOR  a  "Practically  perfect  incubator".  Our  Incubators  are  with- 
out doubt  or  controversy  recognized  as 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST. 

Mo**©  Evidence  of  this  is  that  Standard  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders  are  used  exclusively  on  Forty>9iX  Experiment 

Farms  in  different  countries,  slates  and  provinces  in  ajl  parts  of  the  world.  No  other  line  manufactured  can  approach  this  record.  Thc-e 
farms  are  for  the  purpose  of  public  instruction.  Can  you  doubt  that  our  incubators  are  the  best  when  they  are  used  and  publicly 
endorsed  by  these  institutions. 

^To  get  the  best  results  in  their  poultry,  work  people  must  use  the  best  incubators,  brooders  and  poultry  supplies.  Think  it  over. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of  Complete  Poultry  Outfits 

including  plans  for  buildings  and  yards  and  all  necessary  equipments  required  for  the  best  results. 
Our  goods  are  the  best  en  the  market,  and  far  less  i  n  price.  We  guarantee  th.ir 
quality  and  complete  satisfaction  er  VOL' R  MONEY  HACK. 


Reduction  in  Prices  SS^iS 

"mbp— we  have  ac- 
complished in  manuficture,  by  increasing  our 
plant,  and  installing  improved  machinery,  we 
are  enabled  to  offer  our  customers  everything 
in  the  poultry  line  that  is  the  Highest 
type  of  perfection  at  prices  lower 
than  ever  before. 


60-egg  size  incubator    .  .  $12.00 

120-egg  size  incubator    .  .  17.00 

220-egg  size  incubator    .  .  24.00 

360-egg  size  incubator   .  .  30.00 

440-egg  size  double-decker  48.00 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  are  offering  for 
l'JOO  t  AO  special,  low-priced  incubators  at  $10. 
and  16.50  eachi  the  FARM  ECONOMY  (100 
egg  capacity)  and  "Boy's  Choice"  (o0-egg  ca- 
pacity) respectively;  also  two  new  sty  Irs  of 
bioodets.  the  SIORM  KING  OUTDOOR 
rSROODEK,  two  sizes,  holding  50  and  100 
(  hicks  respectively,  and  the  HARE-CURTIS 
HYGIENIC  BROODER,  a  new  departure  in 
brooder  construction  thai  we  believe  will  prove 
a  great  boon  to  pouhrymen. 


Poultry  Specialties  g 


Five  Styles  of  Brooders  : 

Style  A,  Outdoor  $12.00 

Style  B,  Indoor   10.00 

Storm  King,  No.  1,  Outdoor   6.00 

Storm  King,  No.  2,  Outdoor   8.00 

Hare  Curtis,  Indoor   7.50 

Poultry  Foods: 

Cyphers  Chick  Food  .  .  .  $2.50  per  100  lb. 
Cyphers  Laying  Food.  .  -  -  2.25  14  100  " 
Cyphers  Forcing  Food.  ..  2.25  "  100  " 
Cyphers  Scratching  Food  2.25   "  100" 

Full-Nest  Egg  Food   42  oz.  pkgs.  25c 

Poultry  Appliances  : 


Clover  and  Alfalfa 
Products  t 

Short  Cut  Clover  .  .  .  .52.00  per  100  lb. 


Mealed  Clover  2.25 

Shredded  Clover  2.00 


Short-Cut  Alfalfa 
AifalfaMeal  .... 
Shredded  Alfalfa 


2.00 
2.25 
2.00 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Pedigree  Egg  Trays 
Pedigree  Trap  Nes  s 
Cyphers  Chick  Shelters 
New  Model  Brood  Coons 
Revolving  Egg  Cabinets 
Cyphers  Shipping  Coops 
Cyphers  Eng  Cases 
Imperial  Egg  Packages 
Wire  Egg  Carriers 


Simplex  Cramming  Machine 
Practical  Egg  Testers 
X-Ray  Egg  Testers 
Brooder  Metals 
Safety  Brooder  Stoves 
Drinking  Fountains 

(three  sizes) 
Food  and  Water  Holders 


Wall  Fountains 
Dry  Food  Hoppers 
Grit  and  Shell  Boxes 
Food  and  Water  Cups 
Caponi/ing  Instruments 
Poultry  Killing  Knives 
Perfect  Chick  Markers 
Improved  Leg  Bands 
(three  sizes) 


Insecticides*  Remedies*  etc. 

Cyphers  Lice  Paint                Complete  Medicine  Case  Fumigating  Candles 

Cyphers  Lice  Powder                         (ten  remedies)  _  .       ,  . 

Cyphers  Egg  Stimulant  Napereol.  a  Disinfectant  Ovinapthol  Nest  Eggs 
C  \  phers  Roun  Cur  *  N^di  Charcoal  (in  cartons)  Cyphers  Complete  Grit 


now  manu- 
ctured  by 
liis  compa- 
ny, number  more  than  sixty 
useful  articles,  needed  by  all  up- 
to  date  poultry  men  for  their  best  success. 
These  are  articles  it  pays  to  use.  They  are  not 
foolish  trinkets.  Everything  we  make  is  of 
practical  value  and  positively  manufactured  in 
our  own  plant.  We  can  therefore  guaran* 
tee  their  quality  as  to  workmanship,  and 
their  purity  as  to  ingredients. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  Court  and  Wilkeson  Streets  BOSTON,  MASS..  34  Merchants  Row 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  21-23  Barclay  Street  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  232.3  Broadway 

CHICAGO,  ILL  ,  310  Fifth  Avenue  LONDON,  119-125  Finsbury  Pavement 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA,  329  SANSOME  STREET 


n  i  1 D  I  QnC  r,ftTBinPMET,,'!;  catalogue,  is  the  largest  :ind  finest  we  have  ever  issued. 
UUlJ  IjUO  UH  I  ALUuUL  228pages."8xll  inches  in  _si*e.  Six  special  chapters  on 
profitable  poultry  keeping.  More  than  450  illustrations,  including  latest  portraits  of  l.»i  best 
known  authors,  judges,  fanciers,  owners  and  manager's  ot  the  world  s  largest  and  most  successful 
poultry  plants.  120  pages  devoted  to  illustrated  description  of  Cyphers  Incubators:  SENT  FREE 
postpaid,  to  every  reader  of  this  advertisement  who  will  send  their  name  and  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  two  acquaintances  who  are  raising  poultry  for  profit.  Please  mention  this  paper  and 
address  nearest  office. 

ALL  PRICES  IN  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  ARE  F.O.B.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chestnuts,  Italian,  fib   7  @  8 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4H@ 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12H@13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  .'.  ..10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @-12 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

Market  shows  much  the  same  general 
condition  as  previously  noted.  Dry  wines 
of  last  vintage  are  quotable  at  14@17c. 
per  gallon,  San  Francisco  delivery,  with 
offerings  light  from  first  hands  and  mar- 
ket firm  for  desirable  qualities.  Sweet 
wines  of  1904  are  quoted  at  25c.  per  gal- 
lon at  wineries,  packages  if  furnished  to 
be  returned,  or  at  27Jc,  San  Francisco 
delivery.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week  were  361,150  gallons,  and 
for  preceding  week,  264,650  gallons.  Re- 
ceipts for  February  were  1,591,055  gallons, 
and  for  corresponding  month  last  year, 
1,749,650  gallons.  The  steamer  San  Jose, 
sailing  4th  inst.,  carried  19,484  gallons  and 
74  cases,  mainly  for  New  York. 


We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr. 
George  Y.  Coutts  of  Orange,  the  well- 
known  Jersey  breeder,  has  sold  nearly 
all  his  stock  and  will  soon  sell  his  ranch 
and  retire  from  his  old  activities.  As  a 
souvenir  gift  Mr.  Coutts  sends  us  a 
large  box  of  oranges  which  shows  that 
his  place  produced  good  gold,  both  in 
fruit  and  butter.  It  has  been  a  strong 
combination  and  one  which  could  more 
widely  prevail,  and  Mr.  Coutts'  ex- 
ample will  be  of  public  value. 


The  proprietors  of  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  have 
won  another  trade-mark  infringement.  Thev  took 
action  against  the  Lightening  Medicine  Company, 
of  Rock  Island,  to  restrain  theni  from  using  the 
word  Painkiller.  The  court  decreed  that  the 
Davis  &  Lawrence  Company  are  only  entitled  to 
use  this  word,  and  issued  an  injunction  against  the 
Lightening  Medicine  Company  restraining  them 
forever  from  its  use.  The  Davis  &  Lawrence  Co. 
own  the  name  Painkiller  as  a  trade-mark,  by  right 
of  originality,  by  right  of  adoption  and  first  use. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks   80,651 

WTieat,  Ctls   45,669 

Barley,  ctls   50,770 

Oats,  ctls   862 

Corn,  ctls  

Rye,  ctls   775 

Beans,  sks   21,918 

Potatoes,  sks   34,942 

Onions,  sks   566 

Hay,  tons   2,316 

Wool,  bales   119 

Hops,  bales   293 


Since 
July  1,1904, 


3,238,661 
2,274,606 
2,767,822 
696,634 
151,683 
44,202 
534,572 
967.168 
102,265 
135,463 
40,502 
37,281 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,952,855 
1,689,218 
4,782,724 
774,890 
119,459 
43,628 
634,456 
977,572 
118  571 
130,546 
36,365 
28,830 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
'july  1,1904 


Flour,  M  sk   19,608  2,222,012 

Wheat,  ctls   187,  800,891 

Barley,  ctls   45,278  1,702,113 

Oats,  ctls   2,133  51,361 

Corn,  ctls   1,573  74,546 

Beans,  sks   506  42,300 

Hay,  bales   44,066  188,130 

Wool,  lbs  I  830,690 

Hops,  lbs   21,880  320,035 

Honey,  cases   30  1,801 

Potatoes,  pkgs   6,829  86,303 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,626,036 
751.798 
3,768,956 
17,588 
14,427 
33,161 
124,029 
1,848,923 
551,957 
4,264 
83,461 


Some  time  ago  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  California  conducted 
a  series  of  comparative  tests  between  the 
sulphurs  of  the  Nevada  Sulphur  Co.  and  the 
expensive  French  and  Italian  sublimed  sulphur 
aud  tlowers  of  sulphur,  and  the  result  or  these 
experiments  demonstrated  that  the  Nevada  sul- 
phur was  far  superior  to  foreign  sulphurs  in  purity 
and  effectiveness  and  for  all  purposes  for  which 
sulphur  is  used.  These  results  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  awards  made  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  St.  Louis,  where  the  product  of  the  Nevada 
Sulphur  Co.  received  the  highest  award.  The  sul- 
phur produced  by  the  Nevada  Sulphur  Co.  is  the 
only  sulphur  that  is  produced  in  the  United  States, 
for  agricultural  purposes.  In  fact  the  only  other 
sulphur  that  is  being  mined  and  marketed  in  the 
United  States,  aside  from  the  Nevada  mines,  is  in 
Louisiana,  which  product  is,  however,  shipped  in  a 
crude  state  to  Eastern  parties  for  the  paper  mill 
and  acid  trade,  so  that  the  Nevada  sulphur  consti- 
tutes the  only  home  product  there  is  of  sulphur.  * 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


Our  Cash 

 FOR  

Your  Fresh  Eggs 

We  will  take  from  one  case  to  a  carload  at  satis 
factory  price  net  WITHOUT  COMMISSION. 
Send  for  our  shipping  cards  and  get  particulars. 

SCHULZ  NIGGLE  &  CO., 

223  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Buyers  and  Sellers  of  Carload  Lots. 

POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  BUTTER 

Wanted  at  (hp  Highest  Market  Prices. 

Can  handle  on  consignment  or  will  purchase  out- 
right from  you.  Ship  us  all  the  produce  you  can . 
Immediate  cash  returns  and  highest  market  prices 
guaranteed.  Consignments  and  correspondence 
solicited.  Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  to  the 
POULTRY  MEN'S  UNION,  216  S  217  Clay  St.,  S.  F.,Cal. 

D.E.  Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.  Box  2497.  I  E-  R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Kggs,  Came,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  drain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.    Write  us  for  information. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET.     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 

FRANK  DALTON  CO. 

(Incorporated.) 

Shipping  and  Commission. 

BEANS,  PRODUCE,  GREEN  AND  DRIED 
FRUITS,  NUTS,  E1C. 
Removed  to   22"t-   CLAY  ST. 
Telephone  BUSH  365.  8AN  FRANCISCO. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


March  11,  1905. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
in  regular  session;  after  a  bountiful 
lunch,  business  was  taken  up.  Bro. 
Fowler  on  behalf  of  the  committee  re- 
ported that  they  met  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  succeeded  in  having 
them  raise  the  bounty  on  squirrel  tails 
from  2  cents  to  3  cents  for  the  next 
three  months.  This  demonstrates  that 
the  Grange  has  weight  with  the  Super- 
visors. 

Bro.  Forrer  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  consented  to  allow  the  Grange 
to  visit  the  station  in  a  body  at  some 
future  time,  to  enable  the  members  to 
view  his  workings  and  different  experi- 
ments on  various  kinds  of  soils. 

A  valuable  paper  was  read  by  Bro. 
C.  E.  Davis  on  the  subject  of  the  day. 
"To  what  extent  can  the  prices  of 
farm  products  be  controlled,  and  will  it 
be  detrimental  to  consumer  ? "  The 
paper  commended  co-operation  among 
farmers  in  all  products;  many  present 
remarked  that  "organization"  was  the 
key  note,  backed  by  a  proper  agricul- 
tural education.  Worthy  Master  Bar- 
ber cited  the  wheat  growers  of  the 
middle  West  as  an  example. 

Bro.  Shoemaker,  as  chairman  of  com- 
mittee, presented  resolutions  endorsing 
the  bills  now  before  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, providing  for  instructions  in  the 
elements  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools.  We  know  that  much  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  professions  dur- 
ing the  past  century  is  due  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  men  and  women  of  minds,  to 
the  exchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas.  It 
is  the  farmer  who  has  neglected  him- 
self in  this  respect.  Farming  has 
changed;  it  is  now  a  science,  and  hard 
work  alone  will  not  make  a  successful 
farmer.  The  mind  must  be  cultivated 
as  well  as  the  soil  in  order  that  the 
hands  may  be  intelligently  directed; 
while  agriculture  is  being  taught  in 
some  of  the  public  schools  of  several 
States,  then  let  it  be  taught  in  this 
great  State.  E.  C.  S. 

Tulare,  Feb.  24. 

Lincoln  Grange. 

Lincoln  Grange,  No.  318,  met  Sat- 
urday, February  25,  Worthy  Mas- 
ter George  E.  Hyde  presiding.  Elmer 
Taggart,  chairman  of  the  local  improve- 
ment committee,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion praying  the  supervisor  to  give  at- 
tention to  Prospect  road. 

W.  E.  Stevens  presented  a  written 
report  from  the  co-operative  commit- 


tee outlining  a  plan  of  action  for  the 
prune  producers  and  asking  support  in 
an  endeavor  to  form  local  unions  for 
handling  this  year's  crop. 

The  project  of  holding  a  horticul- 
tural fair  this  fall  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pomona  Grange  was  discussed 
and  endorsed. 

The  Lecturer,  Miss  Corpstein,  fur- 
nished a  patriotic  program  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  birthdays  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln,  the  program  being  varied 
from  the  sublime  to  the  wit  and  humor 
so  originally  characteristic  of  Lincoln. 
Miss  Corpstein  read  a  paper  on  "True 
Patriotism  "  that  was  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 

The  younger  members  of  the  Grange 
presented  a  comedy  entitled  "  Between 
the  Acts,"  at  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall  on  March 
3,  to  which  all  of  their  frieds  were  most 
cordially  invited. 

A  Valuable  Paper. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  designated  by  the 
State  Grange  Executive  Committee  as 
the  official  organ  of  the  State  Grange 
of  California.  The  Grange  has  made 
no  mistake  in  its  selection,  for  the 
above  journal  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able in  the  country  for  the  farmer, 
orchardist  and  stock  raiser.  All  sub- 
jects are  treated  in  an  able,  instructive 
and  interesting  manner  and  every 
effort  is  put  forth  at  all  times  to  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  the  State. 
The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  done 
much  to  upbuild  the  farming,  fruit 
growing  and  dairying  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  each  succeeding  year  the 
scope  of  its  usefulness  increases.  It  is 
to  be  congratulated,  and  the  Pajaronian 
takes  occasion  to  extend  best  wishes. — 
Watsonville  Pajaronian. 


Be  Free 

From  the  Irritation  and 
Exhaustion  of  an  obstinate  cold.  At 
the  first  sign  of  a  Cough  take 

AllerTs 

Lung  Balsam, 

The  one  remedy  that  never  fails  to 
cure  Coughs,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Sore 
Throat  and  other  consequences  of  cold. 

Large,  Medium  and  Small  Jiottles. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stlffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  In  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3H-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  BAN  FRANCISCO. 


DON'T 

STOP 

to  make  fast  the  rope. 
Use  the 

Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
IWO  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXF.S,  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


TWO  WORLD'S  RECORDS 

THAT  CONCERN  EVERT  FARMER   AND  DAIRYMAN 

ARE  HELD  BY 


TIIK  IMPROVED 


U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 
DAIRY  BUTTERMAKER 

The  SWEEPSTAKES,  and  every 
highest  dairy  score  in  the  four  great i 
butter  scoring:  contests  open  to  thel 
world,  at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,! 
1904.  were  awarded  to  butter  made  from! 
U.  S.  Separator  cream.  "  U.  S."| 
Quality  Wins! 

The  World's 
Champion  Skimmer 

The  U.  S.   Cream    Separator  nasi 
Indisputably  and  conclusively  I)lii\  en  I 

that  it  is  the  closest  skimming  separator! 
in  the  world.    In  50  Consecutive  runs  it' 
averaged  to   leave  mly  .0138  of  one 
per  rent,  of  butter  fat  in  the  skimmilk. 

NEVER    EQUALLED   BY   ANY  OTHER  SEPARATOR 

iNow  these  records  mean  something  to  YOU.     Find  out  about  it. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Transfer  houses  at  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Portland,  Me., 
Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  San  Francisco,  Cal  .  Montreal  ami  Sher- 
brooke,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Ont.    Address  all  letters  to  Bello«s  Falls. 
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P"ruii  nt  i\/«*t-ir  AccurfiH  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  war  house 

riuinpi  L/ciivcrv  nwuicu  No  delays.  Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

r«ouo!  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 

are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


We  make  them,  j*  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots)..**  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
chtck.  ^  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  J>  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepeis'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


u  i,.*  „       SWAN  DRIVEN  FENCE  ANCHOR   

<nol  OS  OOP  IDS.  1,,-iv,,,,  edgewise  q,ui<klyand  easily  as  nallelnto  I  I 

K    .  o           ^  pine.  Pulls  crosswise,  holding  «oo  to  !400  pounds  ae-  » 

N0.1.o   I  cording  to  size.    Anchor*  fencing:  braces  post*; 

c          X.  k'fuiMs  \wrf*.  arresting  lightning.  Priccs-ldrlTWr  /TV— ^5 

lA/.'    Ut  I  '/  7oc;  100 No. 1  plates  (1. 00.  Bookietand  price  list  free.  (II  l\ 

Weigh!  1/2  OZ.  w.  W.  SWAM,  Loa  Angeles,  Calif.     *«  11 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


manufacturen 
 of  


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIP& 


FOR   TOWN   \A/ATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL.  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  oo 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HEREFORD  BULLS,  Registered  and  Unregis- 
tered. Blood  of  champion  bulls  at  both  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  World's  Pairs.  Prices  low. 
Redwood  Cattle  Co.,  455  — 28th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  (or  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOliSTEINS — Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  P.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DDRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.C.O.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas-ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Natural  Hen  In- 
cubator and  Brooder — best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  S2.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego.Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  MINORCA  S,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
NUeg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERKSHIRE8— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

sstjss  Poultry  Supplies 

of  every  description.  Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  25c  ea. 
i    Barred  Rocks  $2  per  15 

CHAS  F.  GOULD,    CHULA  VISTA,  CALIFORNIA. 


FOR  SALE. 


FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTE1N. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernvllle,  Cal. 


lEarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Beit  oo  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen'* 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


F.S.BURCH 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.  Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F.  H.  FISHER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 


Oakwoods  Stock  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  ^-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      JVloderate  Prices!      Liberal  (j Liarantee  1 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


-  BlacKlegine^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co  mnSSlm 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

iiiiMMTi  MflNLFflCTURED    BY  ■— I 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  naif  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $3.00  and  15.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county.  Cal. 


The  Dual  Purpose  Cows 

Are  Coming  Right  Along. 

LUCERNE  CREAMERY  &  BUTTER  CO.'S  NEW  PLANT 

is  nearly  completed.  Will  be  the  most  complete  in 
the  State.  Will  be  on  the  co-operative  plan,  owned 
by  the  dairymen  of  Kings  county  entirely. 
Demand  for  young  stock  is  good. 

J.  W.  McCORD,  Hanford,  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  io  dairying,  on 

LORETTA  D.,  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  therSt.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  iJntl, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Herkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  or  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W  S  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  jj  hatch  of  all  <.tt,t  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    P*V  express  on  Eggs     Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reo'd.  Poultry "  mailed  for  40c.    Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR  SALE. 


Four  years  old  in  April.  Weight 
about  1400  pounds.  A  good  individual 
and  a  good  breeder.    Can  show  colts. 

Price  $400. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY, 


Napa,  Cal. 


Poultry  Pays  PrB0^t3 

I  if  you  use  "The  World's  Standard 
Hatcher,"  the 

CYPHERS 

Incubator. 

w  money  back  If  1  idCfl  Wi  satisfy. 
Mtalog  and  poultry  puid*.  ill  pages 
f8xll)D"<>il1ii<itr&tl«nfl.     Free   1  f  j«u  r«n>l  i<l- 
dresses  of  two  friends  who  keep  *ood  poultry  and 
itlon  this  t>an«r-    Address  nearest  offii<o. 

*  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,     Huston,    Chicago,    New  Yurk,  Kansas  City  or  &nn  Francisco. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

208  California  St.,  8an  FranoUoo,  Oal. 


Jack's  Lightning  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 


Now's  the  time  to  look  after  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orchardists,  Vineyard- 
ists,  Attention  I   For  particulars  write 

BACON  &  JACK, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,        LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 


GOPHERS 
EXTERMINATED 

This  destructive  burrowing  rodent  can 
be  quickly  exterminated  by  the 


C.  V. 
GOPHER  TRAP 


Rid  your  fields  and  orchards  of  this  pest.  The 
C.  V.  Gopher  Trap  will  save  a  hundred  times 
its  cost  in  one  season,  it  is  an  unfailing  and 
certain  exterminator  of  gophers  and  all  "tin 
burrowing  animals.  See  that  you  get  the 
genuine  C.  V.  Sold  everywhere  for  25c  ;  or  if 
>our  dealer  does  not  have  them  send  us  his 
name  and  25c  for  sample  trap  or  $2.50  for  a 
dozen;  which  we  will  torward  postpaid. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 
12-14  Drumm  St.       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GOF»HER  DErtl 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  $1.25. 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get 
It  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it 
when  you  need  It.  If  he  don't,  then 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it 
prepaid.  Raticide  Tablets  for  lints 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODG  B 
CHEMICAL,  CO.,  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa. 


I^gyyig^  To  Irrigators! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CAL1- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  W6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 
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Bordeaux  Mixture. 


For  Carl   I.enf  and  Other  Fungous  Trouhlex,  a 
Fertiliser  aud  Inrlgorator  of 
Trees  and  Tines. 

(Prof.  Newton  B.  Pierce's  Formula.) 

Five  pounds  copper  sulphate  (blue 
stone). 

Five  pounds  quicklime. 

Fifty  gallons  water. 

Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  (blue 
stone)  in  a  barrel  containing  twenty- 
five  gallons  of  water.  «Slack  the  quick- 
lime and  then  add  sufficient  water  to 
make  twenty-five  gallons  of  milk  of 
lime.  Unite  the  two  solutions  by  pour- 
ing one  pailful  of  each  at  the  same  time 
into  a  third  barrel.  The  milk  of  lime 
should  be  well  stirred  while  being 
dipped  from  the  bdfrel  and  should  be 
passed  through  a  fine  wire  screen  when 
poured  into  the  mixing  barrel,  but  the 
copper  solution  should  not  be  passed 
through  the  screen.  Stir  the  mixture 
thoroughly  at  first  and  also  occasion- 
ally while  being  applied  as  a  spray  to 
the  tree. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  it  is  necessary  that  the  in 
gredients  should  be  mixed  in  a  wooden 
vessel.  If  an  iron  vat  is  used  for  dis 
solving  the  copper,  it  will  go  to  the 
iron  and  the  effect  of  the  spray  is 
largely  neutralized.  After  it  is  pre 
pared  the  mixture  may  be  applied  to 
the  trees  from  the  usual  galvanized 
iron  spray  tank.  Apply  the  remedy 
cold  and  as  soon  after  it  is  prepared  as 
possible.  Never  allow  it  to  stand  over 
night. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners of  Sutter  county,  Prof. 
Pierce  says  the  above  spray  is  a  fertil- 
izer and  invigorator  of  the  tree  and 
will  effectually  prevent  curl  leaf  if  ap- 
plied very  thorougly  from  one  to  three 
weeks  before  the  buds  open.  This 
remedy  can  be  applied  with  safety 
until  the  buds  finally  burst  into  full 
bloom. 

Of  bluestone  only  the  best  quality 
should  be  used.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  variation  in  bluestone,  as  it  contains 
always  more  or  less  iron  sulphate  or 
copperas,  but  this  is  readily  discerni- 
ble and  a  sample  that  contains  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  rust  color  copperas 
should  not  be  used. 

This  formula  was  revised  by  Prof. 
Pierce  February  9,  1905,  and  should  be 
used  exactly  as  printed  to  secure  the 
best  results.  R.  C.  Kills, 

T.  B.  Hull, 
H.  P.  Stahler, 
Horticultural    Commissioners,  Sutter 

County,  Yuba  City. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IHHJfc  STOPPED  FREc 
I  Permanently  Cured  b» 

-  I  J^0R-  KLINE'S  GREAT 
_  I  I  It? NERVE  RESTORER 
g*  No  Flu  ifUr  flrtt  4*t  '•  u»e. 

■  CONSULTATION,  p«r»oa*1  or  hr  mall.  tre*tl»  tod 
B%  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FKKi; 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  Uoponrr  rollvf,  for  mil 
RnmiUiM^niM,  EptlepBy, Spawn*,  Bt.  Vitus* 
Dance,  Debility  .  Exhaustion.  Founded  1871. 
0B.g  fl-HUNE  I C  931  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 

Reliance  Engineering  Co* 

(Incorporated) 
 MANUFACTURKRS  OF  

Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

lor  GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL.        GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
226  I  REMONT  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  S608. 


• 

NITRATE  OR  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  ™&b£^E?S8ir 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


S   Z\    7V\  ^  €~*%  INI      OJl    Engines  and 
»  V-V  jy\  OUl^N  Centrifugal  Rumps 


ARE    USED   BY   MANY  AND 
PRONOUNCED  A  SUCCESS  BY  ALL. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Mfrs.,  Stockton,  Cal.     Send  for  Printed  Matter. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


fifl  llauc'  CRFF  Trial  Proaperily  renewed.  I  renew  the  "New 
uu  uajo  rnu  I  Mai.  Becker"  and  "New  Miller"  Washing 
Machine  Factory.  I  will  ship,  in  localities  where,  as  yet,  I  have  Xo 
Aaents,  1  sample  No.  2  "New  Becker"  (Family  Size,  Pat.  Improved)  and 
"Empire"  wringer,  for  trial,  the  party  to  pay  for  them  at  wholesale  prices 
and  act  as  Ar/tnt,  if  found  satisfactory,  if  not  return  them,  your  money 
refunded.  The  "New  Becker"  has  a  reputation.  Why?  Because  old 
customers  are  buying  new  machines  after  10,  12  and  15  years'  use.  These 
are  the  only  perfect  washers  ever  invented.  Why?  Imitation  of  hanrl- 
rubhiny,  the  principle.  They  only  need  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  See 
your  neighbor's.   TRY  IT  before  buying  another.    Write  me  at  once. 

E.  W.  MELVIN,  Prop,  and  Manfr.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Better  Fruits-Better  Profits 

Better  peaches,  apples,  pears  and 
berries  are  produced  when  Potash 
is  liberally  applied  to  the  soil.  To 
insure  a  full  crop,  of  choicest  quality, 
use  a  fertilizer  containing  uot  less 
than  io  per  cent,  actual 

Potash 

Send  for  our  practical  books  of  information  ; 
.they  arc  not  advertising  pamphlets,  booming 
■    special  fertilizers,  but  are  authoritative 
treatises.  Sent  ireefortheasking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Fbanoisoo. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AQENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE -- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
fiist:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  wilt  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  tbey  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  or  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  Inven- 
Fourth  :  tinn  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  re c  <rds  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  Issued  since  1872.  These  a  e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats.  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  gtvi 
opinions  as  to  Infringements,  or  the  srope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quid* 
Bent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 


March  11,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


Established  1876. 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 


SPECIALTY 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 


SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICH  MAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY. 

THOS.  S.  DUANK,  Prop. 
A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP  ALL 
THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  Etc. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Prices  on  Aoo'lcatlon. 


"TREES! 

80,000  APPLE  TREES  in  42  Varieties;  86 
per  lOO;  S55  per  1000.  3'/ito5ft.  Extra  well 
rooted.  Clean.  Grafted  on  whole  roots  and  free 
from  all  pests.  Also  an  extra  fine  stock  of  Peaches, 
Prunes,  Pears  and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Write  for  price  list.      A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER, 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES  and 
ORNAHENTAL  PLANTS. 


SEEDS: 


Australian  Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa, 
Vegetable  and  Flower. 
(Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co.) 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman. 
552  Battery  St.    (P.  O.  Box  2059)    San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

MERCED  NURSERY 

(Established  J888.) 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Surplus  of  Muir  Peach  Trees  and 
Rooted  Grape  Vines. 

Cuttings  made  from  best  vineyards  in  Fresno 
county— in  any  quantity.  Contracts  made  now  for 
vines  grafted  on  Resistant  Roots  for  1906  delivery. 

SnPrial  Extra  Fine  Seed  Bed  California  Fan  Falms. 
"r"^""-  For  Sale— Any  Quantity. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List: 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Orange  and  Lew  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 
CARNATION  Plants. 

The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Phllippi  Bros.,  Props. 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


W.  T.  KIRKMAN  &  SON, 

IW  KRCED,  CAL. 


I  o  o  .  o  o  o 

Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  if  ordered  in  the  next  30  days. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  be  first  class.  Write 
for  prices.    F.  P.  BALDOSSER,  Covina,  Cal. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications.  •. 
n  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\ .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 
XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprioot. 

XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  In  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Plne- 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 
Beans. 
Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 
Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 
Celery. 
Chicory. 
Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price.  $2.00  F»o»tp«*!ci 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33e  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  demand  for  all  classes  of  deciduous  stock 
this  season  has  been  unprecedented.  We  still 
have  a  good  supply  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
apples,  French  prunes,  and  a  limited  number  of 
other  varieties  of  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

An  immense  supply  of  Rupestris  St.  George, 
Uiparla  Ciloria  de  Montpellier,  Kiparia  x 
Rupestris  3309,  3306  and  101—11.  On  these  we 
can  offer  special  inducements. 

Calimyrna  Figs. 

A  good  stock 
of  these  on  hand 
still,  but  the 
planters  must 
get  their  stock 
immediately, for  j 
on  account  of' 
the  extremely 
hot  weather, 
they  will  soon 
be  out  of  leaf, 
and  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  plant. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

We  have  still  a  full  line  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  deciduous  shade  trees,  also  Guns, 
Roses,  Palms  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Send 
your  orders  in  for  this  class  of  stock,  before  it 
is  too  late. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

Our  assortment  is  the  most  complete  in  the 
State.  Our  stock  is  grown  in  the  famous  ther- 
mal belt,  near  Exeter,  Tulare  county.  Older 
now  before  our  assortment  is  exhausted 


Catalogue 


We  will  mail  our 
large,  profusely  il 
lustnitnl  (dia- 
logue, English  or 
Spanish,  to  any 
address  on  re- 
ceipt of  5  ceuts 
postage. 


CAPITAL,  PAID-UP  $200,000. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  \ 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co 

p/"lCF?C  Two-year-old  field  grown,  consisting 
*\.yj<j*-i*J'   of  more  than  300  choice  varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Collection  of 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphne,  and 

other  hardy  (lowering  shrubs, 
EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

Cypress,  Pines,  Gum  Trees, 

IN  BOXES,  TRANSPLANTED. 
Send  lor  Catalogue. 

GUM  TREES 

In  Variety. 

TRANSPLANTED   IN  BOXES. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES, 
stating  quantity  wantid. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


FOR  YOUR  ORCHARDS 
AND  VINEYARDS. 

Write  to-day  for  free  circular  describing 
process  of  preparing  sheep  manure  so  that 
It  is  readily  assimilated  by  plant  life.  No 
better  fertilizer  for  impoverished  soil. 

geo.  c .  roeding, 
Fresno,  Cal. 
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The  Old  Reliable 

Peter  Schuttlcr  Wagons 

PIONEER  OF  THE  WEST. 


Special^Tra  nsplanter 

For  Sweet  Pot  a  toes 
And  Other. 
k Plants  Sown^ 
On  Ridges'' 


'High  48" 
Carrying 
X  Wheels." 


Special  Transplanters. 

Built  Especially  for  California  Trade. 


'or  60  years  shuttler  wagons  have  been  manufactured  Used  successfully  in  Sweet  Potatoes,  Celery,  Tomatoes  or  any 

and  always  with  the  same  idea,  to  construct  the  best  wagon  possible.  plants  that  are  Started  in  3.  hot  bed. 


That  they  have  succeeded  is  evident  from  the  length  of  service  that  every 
Schuttler  Wagon  gives  its  owner.  All  wood  stock  is  air  dried  in  the  factory 
yards  before  being  used.  This  is  expensive  but  it  means  quality.  All  hubs  are 
made  from  best  white  oak  butt  cuts.  Steel  Skein  Wagons  3A  and  larger  use 
patent  stool  collar  skeins.  Solid  Axle  Wagons  use  SCHUTTLER  PATENTED 
ROUND  SOLID  STEEL  STOOL  COLLAR  AXLES. 


Equipped  with  High  Carrying  Wheels. 

Adjustable  valve  for  regulating  amount  of  water  and  all  neces- 
sary appliances  for  working  successfully  in  California. 

If  interested  write  for  further  information. 


DEERE  IflPLEHENT  COHPANY, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower. 


Milwaukee  Champion  Rake. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 


NEW  WAY  "  THREEQUARTER  BALE  HAY  PRESS. 

CIZE  OF  BALE,  46x23x19  inches.  CAPACITY,  21  to  4  tons  per  hour.  TEN  TONS  in  Box  Car.  Entire  Press  and  Power  is  Mounted.  Total  Weight  of 
^  Press  and  Power,  7750  pounds.  As  compared  with  other  large  bale  presses,  it  has  GREATER  CAPACITY,  it  is  EASIER  FOR  THE  MEN,  it  is  EASIER 
FOR  THE  TEAM,  it  can  be  MOVED  and  SET  in  a  few  minutes,  it  makes  a  SQUARER,  neater  Bale,  and  a  Bale  WITHOUT  WHISKERS.    The  team  STOPS 

ONLY  ONCE  during  the  forming  of  a  bale. 

We  ask  the  privilege  of  showing  this  remarkable  press  to  practical  hay  balers. 


ie>    /AIND    18    DRUMM  STREET, 


Sc  CO., 

SAIN    FRANCISCO,  CAI — 


h?s  Paper  not  1 

be  taken  fron 

Library.  ♦♦♦♦  if 

  Jl 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXIX.    No.  11. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  March  18,  1905. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:  330  MARKET  ST. 


Tip  Top  California. 


It  is  probably  widely  known,  though  not 
less  striking  as  a  fact,  that  California  has  in 
Mount  Whitney  the  highest  uplift  of  land  in 
the  United  States,  outside  of  Alaska,  and  has 
also  in  Death  valley,  which  can  be  seen  from 
the  summit  of  Whitney,  the  deepest  depres- 
sion of  land  in  the  United  States,  which  the 
ocean  would  be  glad  to  transform  into  a  salt 
lake  427  feet  deep  if  it  could  only  get  into  it. 
The  clouds  would  also  make  a  lake  of  it  if 
they  descended  to  business,  but  clouds  in  that 
part  of  the  country  are  chiefly  ornamental. 
But  Mount  Whitney,  with  its  elevation  of 
14,522  feet,  and  Mount  Shasta,  about  100  feet 
less,  are  only  points  of  the  great  area  which 
are  entitled  to  be  designated  "  tip  top  Cali- 
fornia." For  an  arbitrary  standard  we  can 
say  all  above  10,000  feet  can  be  included  in 
that  designation,  and  our  illustrations  on  this 
page  indicate  the  character  of  the  surface  at 
that  altitude.  They  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
picturesque  region,  which  abounds  in  glacial 
lakes,  running  streams,  moraines,  striated 
rock  surfaces  and  other  pronounced  features 
of  glacial  action. 

By  way  of  description  of  this  region  it 
has  been  written  that  very  large  portions 
of  the  high  Sierra  are  composed  of  light- 
colored  granite,  which  is   commonly  thinly 
clothed  with  vegetation  and  imparts  a  cold 
gray   tone  to   the   rugged  scenery.  The 
peaks  and  crests  have  often,  however,  been  sculp- 
tured from  somewhat  metamorphosed  sedimentary 
rocks  which  have  been  penetrated  by  heavy  beds  of 
intrusive  granite,  and  are  frequently  rich  in  color. 
The  landscape  in  this  portion  of  the  range  is  in  pleas- 
ing and  striking  contrast  with  the  gray  monotony  of 
the  western  slope,  and  exhibits  innumerable  shades 
and  tints  which  combine  to  form  pictures  as  rich  in 
tone  as  they  are  grand  in  proportions.    Besides  the 
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splendor  of  Alpine  scenery,  the  mountains  present  the 
additional  attractions  of  living  glaciers,  which,  al- 
though small,  are  worthy  the  attention  of  travelers. 
They  have  an  approximate  elevation  of  11,500  feet. 
Nearly  all  occur  in  amphitheaters  on  the  northern 
sides  of  lofty  peaks,  where  they  are  sheltered  by  high 
cliffs  and  mountain  ridges,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
flow  northward.  The  glaciers  in  the  region  indi- 
cated by  our  engravings  are  the  southernmost  in 


the  United  States.  The  Sierra  Nevada  glaciers 
seem  to  be  all  simple  ice  streams  without  tributaries. 
They  are  believed  not  to  be  increasing  at  the  present 
time,  which  shows  that  we  are  in  a  mild  period  in 
climatic  oscillation.  We  are  content  that  this  condi- 
tion be  indefinitely  continued.  When  we  want  to  see 
glaciers  we  are  willing  to  climb  after  them;  it  would 
be  disagreeable  to  have  them  insist  upon  running 
down  into  our  semi-tropical  valleys. 


Glacial  Lake  and  Moraine  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Near  Camp^Hassan,  Inyo  County— Pines  on  the  Mountain  Side,  Aspens  Near  the  Lake. 
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The  Week. 


The  spring  rains  which  make  the  crop  are  coming 
generously  and  widely,  and  thus  advancing  the  pros- 
perity programme  of  this  well-ordered  year.  We 
cannot  recall  a  better,  thus  far  in  the  season,  and  we 
see  no  reason  to  discount  the  part  still  to  come. 

The  Legislature  has  adjourned  after  having  passed 
its  judgment  in  some  way  or  other  upon  20fi9  bills, 
favoring  finally  760  of  them.  Those  who  are  expert 
at  such  matters  say  that  the  Governor  will  sign 
about  550  of  them,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  55 
for  each  of  the  ten  days  given  him  for  that  purpose. 
Manifestly  these  are  busy  days  with  him.  In  Gov- 
ernor Pardee's  message  congratulating  the  Legisla- 
ture upon  the  completion  of  its  work  are  the  follow- 
ing specifications  concerning  advanced  legislation 
for  agriculture: 

Not  least  important  among  the  measures  of  the 
session  has  been  the  legislation  for  the  organization 
of  a  great  drainage  district  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, which  is  expected  to  lead  to  the  control  of  the 
winter  floods  and  the  reclamation  of  over  a  million 
acres  of  fertile  land.  Other  measures  also  tending 
toward  industrial  development  on  a  large  scale  are 
but  little  less  important,  such  as  the  arrangement  to 
continue  irrigation  and  other  investigations  throuo-h 
co-operative  efforts  by  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, the  creation  of  a  board  of  forestry,  the 
cession  of  the  Klamath  lake  lands  preparatory  to  the 
development  of  a  large  irrigation  system  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  the  making  of  appropria- 
tions to  carry  on  horticultural,  viticultural  and  agri- 
cultural experiments  and  researches,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  a  farm  for  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
part  which  the  latter  will  play  in  the  application  of 
science  to  our  leading  industry  and  the  solution  of 
difficult  problems  of  practical  farming  and  animal 
husbandry  is  destined  to  be  a  great  one. 

Certainly  agriculture  can  not  longer  claim  lack  of 
recognition  by  the  law  makers.  The  agricultural  in- 
terests are  coming  into  a  commanding  position  in 
this  country  and  the  burden  rests  upon  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  interest  to  consider  carefully  their 
claims  and  to  unite  more  fully  for  the  advancement 
of  the  understanding  of  their  own  industry. 

Probably  no  more  fitting  recognition  of  a  strong 
force  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  this  country 
has  been  recently  manifested  than  in  the  invitation 
to  James  Wilson  to  continue  his  incumbency  of  the 
Secretaryship  of  Agriculture  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  change  of  fur- 
niture when  a  new  presidential  term  opens,  but  Sec- 
retary Wilson  has  shown  such  a  broad  grasp  of  his 


subject,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a  mastery  of  its 
details,  that  his  continuance  is  but  an  exponent  of  the 
popular  judgment  of  him.  He  is  certainly  a  good 
leader  in  great  agricultural  affairs. 

Wheat  in  the  Eastern  markets  sold  at  a  lower 
range  than  previous  week,  Chicago  declining  3(«  4c. 
per  bushel,  but  subsequently  recovered  the  greater 
portion  of  the  loss.  The  drop  was  partly  the  result 
of  a  decision  allowing  Oregon  wheat  to  be  delivered 
on  Chicago  contracts.  Wheat  here  remained  steady 
for  spot  offerings,  values  neither  tending  towards 
the  clouds  nor  drifting  in  the  mud,  although  clouds 
and  mud  were  both  in  evidence  with  telling  effect  on 
prospects  for  coming  harvest.  Barley  is  firm  for 
immediate  delivery,  with  little  offering.  The  arrival 
of  a  2,500-ton  cargo  of  oats  from  the  North  is  caus- 
ing some  anxiety;  it  may  be  dispatched  to  Japan; 
choice  oats  continue  scarce.  Corn  is  bringing  good 
prices,  both  for  shipment  and  local  use.  Beans  are 
quiet  at  the  generally  stiff  prices  asked.  Bran  and 
middlings  continue  steady.  Rolled  barley  has  been 
marked  up  50c.  per  ton.  Hay  values  are  being 
poorly  sustained,  owing  to  weather  conditions. 
Prices  for  beef  rule  steady.  Veal  is  in  heavy  supply 
and  market  weak.  Mutton  market  is  firm.  Spring 
lamb  is  in  better  supply  and  prices  easier.  Hogs  are 
not  quotably  lower,  but  tendency  is  to  easier  figures. 
Butter  is  cheaper,  through  decreased  shipping  de- 
mand. Cheese  is  arriving  more  freely  and  there  is 
some  shading  of  values.  Eggs  are  being  actively 
sought  after  by  speculators,  causing  further  stiffen- 
ing of  prices.  Poultry  was  not  in  excessive  receipt; 
choice  brought  good  figures.  Potatoes  of  fine  qual- 
ity were  not  neglected.  Onions  moved  slowly  at 
prices  asked.  Oranges  of  high  grade  were  in  good 
demand  ;  choice  Navels  of  the  smaller  sizes  were 
most  sought  after.  Prices  for  lemons  and  limes  un- 
changed and  stocks  ample.  Dried  fruit  market  firm 
for  everything  except  medium  size  prunes  and  com- 
mon raisins;  little  else  offering.  Honey  is  going  to 
Europe,  one  steamer  this  week  taking  200  cases, 
making  400  cases  in  two  shipments  within  three 
weeks  for  Germany.  Beeswax  is  being  shipped  to 
Belgium.  The  wool  sale  of  the  Growers'  Association 
of  Yuba,  Butte  and  Sutter  counties  is  to  open  at 
Marysville  May  5th;  conditions  warrant  good  prices. 

The  pear  blight  work  has  begun  sharply  under  the 
co-operative  auspices  of  the  State  University  and 
the  Washington  Department.  On  another  page  we 
print  the  proclamation  of  the  Sutter  County  Commis- 
sioners in  whose  parish  field  work  is  now  being  done. 
All  who  are  apprehensive  about  the  pear  blight 
should  read  the  statement  published  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  It  will  help  all  to  discover  the  disease 
and  to  take  up  arms  against  it.  There  will  come 
later,  of  course,  the  summer  and  fall  campaign,  but 
it  is  well  to  start  in  at  once  and  not  wait  for  it.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  one  may  be  mistaken  as  to 
what  is  the  blight  and  what  is  not.  We  are  con- 
stantly receiving  samples  of  ordinary  die-back  for 
diagnosis.  Prof.  VVoodworth  went  over  into  Contra 
Costa  county  the  other  day  to  look  into  a  case  of  bud 
failure  which  was  held  to  be  the  blight,  but  he  found 
it  to  be  the  work  of  thrips,  like  that  which  is  doing 
so  much  injury  to  the  bloom  buds  of  other  fruits  in 
Santa  Clara  county  and  for  the  investigation  of  which 
the  county  supervisors  have  just  made  an  appropri- 
ation of  $500.  This  thrip  injury  is  a  serious  business 
which  must  be  hunted  down,  but  it  is  not  the  blight. 

Naturally  the  insect  pest  business  is  active.  These 
organisms  usually  open  business  in  the  spring  with 
renewed  energy  and  the  conflict  should  also  be  on 
early.  The  codlin  moth  spraying  will  continue  in  the 
Watsonville  district,  largely  with  lead  arsenate, 
probably  because  this  preparation  is  less  dangerous 
to  the  foliage.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  lead  arsenate  must  be  used  four  times  the 
strength  that  Paris  green  is,  because  the  arsenic 
content  is  so  much  less  and  to  use  it  with  the  same 
weight  to  the  amount  of  water  will  fail.  The  lead 
arsenate  spray  costs  therefore  more  than  Paris 
green,  but  there  is  less  danger  to  the  tree.  Where 
this  danger  is  not  a  factor,  the  Paris  green  is  the 
proper  material  to  use. 

California  cauliflower  has  had  a  good  show  in  the 
Eastern  markets  this  winter,  because  of  injury  to 
the  crop  of  the  Southern  States  by  the  blizzard.  If 


our  people  had  only  known  it,  they  could  have  sold 
vastly  more  than  they  produced.  California  aspara- 
gus is  coming  into  the  Eastern  gap.  The  Fruit 
Trade  Journal  of  last  week  prophesied  that  California 
shippers  should  have  a  good  season  this  year,  as  the 
Charleston  asparagus  crop  will  be  late,  on  account 
of  the  prolonged  cold  weather.  Advices  from  Charles- 
ton say  there  is  yet  no  sign  of  shoots  coming  through 
and,  as  the  Charleston  crop  usually  may  be  depended 
upon  to  begin  by  March  15,  it  may  be  seen  how  late 
this  crop  is.  The  California  shipments  undoubtedly 
will  profit  by  this. 

The  Saratoga  Blossom  Festival  will  this  year  be 
held  on  Saturday,  the  18th  of  March.  For  five  years 
this  occasion  has  attracted  each  spring  a  great 
crowd  of  visitors  to  the  foothills  westerly  from  San 
Jose.  This  year  will  be  no  exception,  and  a  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  by  Saratoga  people  to  all  those 
who  wish  to  feast  their  eyes  to  come  to  the  hills  on 
March  17th,  to  be  ready  for  the  ride  on  the  following 
day.   

Prof.  Holden  of  Iowa  will  visit  California  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  corn-growing  conditions.  He  is 
one  of  the  leaders  of  a  group  of  agricultural  col- 
lege men  in  the  Middle  Western  States  who  have 
been  conducting  experiments  in  corn  growing,  the 
selection  and  improvement  of  seed  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  varieties  to  different  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  they  have  achieved  wonders.  We  are 
glad  that  Prof.  Holden  is  to  come  and  look  over  the 
Sacramento  valley.  It  is,  however,  a  little  unfortu- 
nate that  the  examination  should  be  made  in  April, 
while  everything  he  will  see  and  feel  will  be  exceed- 
ingly corny.  He  could  judge  better  of  the  suitability 
of  the  district  for  corn  if  he  could  see  it  in  July,  and 
he  could  then  form  a  better  idea  of  the  limitations 
with  which  corn  has  to  contend.  It  is  simply  silly  to 
figure  the  whole  area  of  the  Sacramento  valley  as  a 
corn  field  and  base  calculations  upon  such  data.  But 
Prof.  Holden  will  know  well  enough  that,  to  judge  of 
the  corn  character  of  a  country,  he  must  see  some 
corn  growing  to  maturity — and  that  he  can  not  see 
in  April.  He  will,  however,  meet  some  farmers  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  who  know  more  about  corn 
than  the  promoters  do. 


 QUERIES ^VND  REPLIES. 

California-Grown  Seeds  and  Plants. 

To  the  Editor: — I  shall  greatly  appreciate  it  if 
you  will  advise  me  if  plants  grown  from  seeds  and 
bulbs  raised  in  California  are  as  hardy  as  those 
grown  from  northern  seed;  also  the  same  information 
relative  to  rose  and  vine  cuttiners.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  seed  grown  in  California  will  produce 
equally  as  good,  or  better,  results  under  the  same 
circumstances  and  conditions,  as  seed  obtained  from 
a  more  northerly  climate  I  have  reference  es- 
pecially to  flower  seed,  but  presume  that  what  would 
be  true  in  one  case  would  be  true  in  another.  I  shall 
be  obliged  for  any  information  you  may  be  able  to 
give  me,  either  in  favor  or  against  California  seed. — 
Investigator,  Chicago. 

Concerning  the  relative  standing  of  California  and 
northern  grown  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants,  we  can  only 
say  that  the  matter  has  not  yet  been  determined  by 
accurate  competitive  experiments,  but  wide  experi- 
ence and  commercial  judgment  are,  in  a  way,  quite  a 
satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  standing  of  the 
California  grown  products.  It  is  probably  true  that 
with  some  seeds  there  is  an  advantage  in  moving 
from  the  more  trying  northern  conditions  to  the 
more  favorable  southern  environment,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  shown  that  seeds,  bulbs  and 
plants  reach  so  much  fuller  and  stronger  develop- 
ment under  California  conditions  that  the  trade  dis- 
tinctly prefers  them  and  the  largest  dealers  in  the 
Eastern  cities  are  each  year  securing  a  greater  por- 
tion of  their  stock  from  California  growers,  who  pro- 
duce it  under  contract  with  them.  There  is,  then, 
perhaps,  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  ad- 
vantage of  moving  from  a  shorter  season  to  a  longer 
one  and  the*other  advantage  of  starting  from  a  stal- 
wart stock,  secured  under  conditions  most  durable 
for  growth.  The  demonstration  seems  to  be  clearly 
in  favor  of  the  latter  advantage,  especially  with 
reference  to  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  There  are 
interesting  experiments  now  under  way,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri 
culture,  to  determine  whether  California  can  not 
produce  Holland  and  other  bulbs  which  are  now  im- 
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ported  from  Europe  and  our  most  experienced  bulb 
grower,  Mr.  Carl  Purdy,  of  Ukiah,  is  strong  in  the 
belief  that  these  experiments  will  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  the  California  grown  stock  over  that 
imported  from  Europe.  As  for  grains  and  forage 
plants,  less  has  been  done  in  California  on  those  lines 
and  there  is  an  impression  favoring  the  northern 
grown  seed,  but  this  matter  has  not  been  fully 
worked  out  by  comparative  tests  and  the  im- 
pressioD  may  not  be  correct. 

As  between  roses  grown  in  the  open  air  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  those  propagated  under  glass  at  the 
East,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
superior  size  and  stockiness  of  the  California  plants 
places  them  incomparably  in  advance  of  the  Eastern 
stock,  and,  as  you  probably  know,  quite  large  enter- 
prises are  under  way  in  southern  California  in  the 
propagation  of  roses  and  some  other  plants,  the 
product  being  distributed  from  St.  Louis  and,  per- 
haps, from  other  points  by  the  California  growers. 

Peanuts  and  Sugar  Beets. 

To  the  Editor: — What  soil  is  best  for  peanuts 
and  sugar  beets,  and  what  time  is  best  to  plant? 
Are  peanuts  to  be  planted  in  the  shell,  or  is  it  best 
to  break  the  shell  first?  My  water  for  irrigation  can 
not  be  depended  on  after  July  15th;  will  that  be  too 
early  for  it  to  stop? — Parmer,  Fresno. 

Both  peanuts  and  sugar  beets  grow  best  on  a  good 
loamy  soil — the  lighter  loam,  however,  for  the  pea- 
nuts and  the  heavier  loam  for  the  sugar  beets.  Su- 
gar beets  can  be  planted  at  once,  as  they  are  not 
liable  to  frost  injury.  Peanuts  should  be  planted 
later,  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  the  time  gen- 
erally being  the  first  part  of  May.  The  kernels  of 
peanuts  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  shell, 
so  as  not  to  break  the  skin  of  the  kernel,  and  all  de- 
fective kernels  should  be  rejected.  It  is  usual  to 
plant  in  rows  about  3  feet  apart,  one  kernel  in  a 
place  at  distances  of  18  inches  in  the  row.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  grow  the  crop  without  irrigation,  and  if  the 
ground  is  wet  down  thoroughly  before  the  final  prepa- 
ration for  planting  the  crop,  will  probably  come  out 
all  right  if  well  cultivated  to  keep  the  surface  loose, 
and  thus  prevent  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation. 


Tobacco  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — In  regard  to  silk  and  tea  culture 
received,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  information 
given.  Once  more  I  will  ask  other  information,  viz: 
Has  tobacco  been  experimented  with  here  in  south- 
ern California?  If  so,  I  would  be  glad  of  any  advice 
you  might  give  on  the  subject. — Promoter,  Los  An- 
geles. 

The  difficulty  with  tobacco  growing  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  we  described  as  affecting  the 
growth  of  silk  and  tea.  Tobacco  grows  very  readily 
in  California  and  produces  heavily;  but  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  curing.  There  is  no  trouble  about  drying 
the  leaves — in  fact,  they  dry  too  quickly  and  do  not 
cure  properly  ;  consequently,  do  not  have  the  silky 
texture  which  is  desired.  The  problem  of  tobacco 
production  in  California  has  been  taken  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  lost  and  the  only  place 
at  present  where  a  product,  said  to  be  commercially 
satisfactory,  is  produced  is  in  northern  Sonoma 
county,  where  the  crop  is  largely  grown  under  cloth 
cover,  and  a  warehouse,  to  regulate  the  temperature 
and  moisture  of  the  air,  is  employed  for  curing.  One 
of  the  latest  disappointments  in  tobacco  growing  was 
in  the  Cajon  valley,  in  San  Diego  county,  where  con- 
siderable investment  was  made  and  disappointment 
resulted,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  handling  the  crop 
after  it  was  successfully  grown. 


Planting  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  write  you  concerning  the  plant- 
ing of  an  English  walnut  orchard.  From  several  ar- 
ticles that  I  have  read  I  thought  the  best  way  was 
to  plant  the  black  walnut  where  the  tree  was  to  be 
grown,  and  then,  when  large  enough,  have  the  Eng- 
lish walnut  budded  into  it,  but  I  have  just  been  in- 
formed that  the  nuts  from  such  trees  are  not  as  sal- 
able as  those  grown  on  their  own  roots,  on  account 
of  there  being  more  partitions  in  them,  like  the  black 
walnut. — Inquirer,  Colusa. 

Your  informant  is  mistaken.  The  black  walnut 
root  does  not  produce  such  effect  as  is  described. 
Whether  it  is  best  to  plant  the  black  walnut  seed  and 
grow  the  seedling  in  place  to  be  grafted  afterwards, 
is  a  question  not  yet  determined.    It  is  a  fact,  how- 


ever, that  nearly  all  the  thousands  of  acres  of  Eng- 
lish walnut  trees  now  producing  nuts  in  California 
were  planted  with  trees  grown  in  the  nursery  and 
not  in  the  field.  You  can  buy  from  the  nurseryman 
all  the  popular  kinds  of  English  walnuts  srrafted  upon 
the  California  black  walnut  root,  and  if  we  were 
starting  a  plantation  of  that  kind  we  should  use  such 
trees. 


Tocalote  or  Napa  Thistle. 

To  the  Editor: — I  find  seed  of  a  weed  which  is 
called  tocalote  in  some  barley  I  bought  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  Is  it  a  bad  weed? — Farmer,  Ven- 
tura county. 

The  plant  known  as  "  tocalote  "  is  commonly  called 
Napa  thistle  and  is  Centaurea  melitensis.  It  is  a 
slender  annual  with  prickly  leaves  and  flower  heads 
and  is  a  great  nuisance  iu  hay  fields.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  common  in  southern  California, 
although  widely  distributed  in  the  central  and  north- 
ern parts  of  the  State.  It  usually  seeds  pretty  late 
in  the  fall;  so  if  you  are  diligent  about  cutting  early 
enough,  you  can  prevent  its  spreading. 


Killing  Ants  in  Vineyard. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  a  preventive  of  red 
ant  destruction  of  new  grape  vines.  In  refilling  an 
old  vineyard  nearly  every  miss  shows  a  red  ants' 
nest.  1  am  unable  to  find  any  remedy  to  a  successful 
extermination  of  them  or  a  probable  preventive  of 
them  harming  the  new  plant  or  vine.  Do  you  know 
of  a  remedy  either  to  prevent  or  exterminate  them  ? 
— Planter,  San  Diego  county. 

The  best  way  to  kill  ants  when  you  find  their  nest 
in  the  ground  is  to  clear  away  around  the  opening 
and  pour  in  about  an  ounce  of  carbon  bisulphide,  cov- 
ering the  whole  at  once  with  dirt.  This  liquid  evap- 
orizes  and  kills  everything  in  the  hole.  It  is  the  same 
material  that  is  used  for  killing  squirrels  and  can  be 
bought  at  all  general  stores.  Some,  however,  suc- 
ceed tolerably  well  by  the  free  usa  of  boiling  water  in 
the  hole,  but  in  that  case  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  being  sure  that  the  water  is  boiling  hot 
and  in  using  enough  of  it.  The  bisulphide  treatment 
is  better. 

Identifying  Resistants. 

To  the  Editor: — How  can  I  find  out  if  the  proper 
resistant  stocks  are  being  sold  to  me?  For  example, 
suppose  I  want  Rupestris  and  Riparia,  3-109  or  3306, 
do  I  have  to  get  an  expert  to  pass  upon  them  or  can 
I  learn  to  distinguish  between  them  myself  ?  I  have 
read  "  California  Fruits  "  and  articles  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  for  the  last  four  years,  but  they  fail  to 
give  me  the  necessary  information.  If  you  can  advise 
me  on  this  subject,  I  will  greatly  appreciate  it. — 
R.  H.  S.,  San  Francisco. 

You  can  learn  much  about  the  character  of  the 
different  resistant  vines  by -getting  the  University 
publications  describing  them,  but  these  are  small 
characters,  which  only  careful  study  and  experience 
will  make  you  master  of.  With  the  newer  kinds, 
which  have  not  been  grown  long  enough  to  impress 
their  characters  upon  growers,  you  must  depend  upon 
the  man  from  whom  you  buy  to  have  kept  his  records 
and  his  plantings  straight. 

Transplanting  Conifers. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  give  advice  as  to  trans- 
planting Ipines  and  firs  (three  years  old)  immediately 
from  nursery  row,  giving  the  proper  time  and  any 
particular  manner. — E.  L.  A.,  Payette,  Idaho. 

Transplant  about  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing 
season,  after  the  soil  has  become  thoroughly  warmed. 
Have  holes  prepared  beforehand.  Take  up  the 
trees  with  a  ball  of  earth  and  water-settle  the 
ground  around  the  ball  in  the  new  place,  filling  in 
with  loose  soil  after  the  water  has  all  soaked  away. 

Lippia  for  Cemetery  Lot. 

To  the  Editor:— We  have  a  cemetery  near  a  coun- 
try church  and  would  like  to  do  something  towards 
beautifying  it.  It  is  on  ground  known  as  hog  wallow; 
water  not  very  plenty.  Could  a  lot  be  planted  with 
lippia  and  watered  by  hand?  —  Enquirer,  Tulare 
county. 

Lippia  should  do  better  than  anything  else  we 
know  for  such  a  situation,  but  if  the  watering  is  to 
be  scant  and  fitful,  as  is  usual  in  such  a  place,  the 
plant  should  be  started  earlier  in  the  season  so  as  to 
become  established  before  the  drouth  comes  on  It 
will  stand  much  drouth,  but  we  rather  think  it  does 
not  care  to  start  in  on  that  basis. 


Not  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:— Herewith  I  send  you  two  pear 
twigs.  Please  state  whether  they  are  affected  by 
pear  blight. — M.,  Aptos. 

It  is  not  pear  blight.  It  is  simply  a  die  back  of 
twig  ends  from  some  cause,  which  the  twigs  do  not 
talk  about.  Suggestions  for  recognition  of  pear 
blight  are  given  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Forage  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
please  tell  me  the  quantity  of  sweet  corn  generally 
used  to  sow  one  acre  broadcast,  where  the  object  is 
to  procure  green  feed  for  the  cows?— R.  T.,  Vallejo. 

It  depends  upon  the  land  to  some  extent — the 
moister  and  richer  the  land  the  more  the  plant  will 
stand  crowding.  The  average  for  broadcasting 
would  be  about  75  pounds  to  the  acre. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  March  13,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Warm  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of 
the  week,  with  light  northerly  winds.  Rain  commenced 
falling  Saturday,  accompanied  by  high  southerly  winds, 
and  continued  through  Sunday  and  to-day.  The  rain 
and  wind  caused  considerable  damage  to  fruit  trees  in 
blossom,  but  grain  and  grass  were  greatly  benefited  by 
the  timely  precipitation.  Crops  made  good  growth 
during  the  week,  and  the  outlook  for  excellent  yields  is 
even  better  than  last  week.  Both  the  early  and  late 
sown  grain  are  in  excellent  condition.  Green  feed  is 
plentiful  in  all  sections.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  all  in 
full  bloom  and  give  promise  of  large  crops.  Oranges 
are  also  coming  into  blossom. 

Coast   and   Hay  Sections. 

Abnormally  high  temperature  and  generally  clear 
weather  continued  most  of  the  week.  Maximum  tem- 
peratures of  80°  to  86°  occurred  in  many  places.  Warm 
rain  commenced  Saturday  and  continued  up  to  present 
writing,  accompanied  by  high  southerly  winds.  The 
heaviest  rainfall  reported  was  at  San  Luis  Obispo, 
where  4.28  inches  fell  in  twenty-four  hours.  Other  sec- 
tions received  an  abundance  of  rain  and  all  crops  were 
benefited.  It  is  probable  s  >me  damage  was  done  to  de- 
ciduous fruits  in  bloom  by  the  high  winds,  but  no  re- 
ports have  yet  been  received.  Grain  and  grass  made 
good  growth  during  the  week  and  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition in  all  sections.  Green  feed  is  plentiful.  Peaches, 
prunes  and  nearly  all  other  deciduous  fruits  are  in  full 
bloom.    Orange  picking  continues  at  Cloverdale. 

San   .Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  until  Saturday, 
when  light  showers  fell  in  all  sections,  turning  to  heavy 
rain  Sunday,  accompanied  by  high  southerly  winds, 
which  continue.  The  rain  will  be  very  beneficial  to 
grain  and  grass,  which  were  already  beginning  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  moisture.  All  kinds  of  deciduous  fruit 
trees  were  in  bloom  when  the  storm  commenced  and 
the  wind  and  rain  have  undoubtedly  caused  damage, 
but  to  what  extent  can  not  be  estimated  at  present. 
While  the  storm  has  caused  some  loss  to  the  orchardists, 
this  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  benefits  to  grain, 
grass  and  stock. 

Southern  California. 

Warm,  clear  weather  continued  until  Saturday,  when 
rain  commenced  falling'  and  slightly  lower  temperature 
prevailed.  The  rain  was  quite  heavy  in  some  sections 
and  continued  through  Sunday  until  up  to  this  morning, 
accompanied  by  high  winds.  The  soil  had  become 
quite  dry  in  many  places  and  the  rain  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  grain  and  grass  fields.  There  was  prob- 
ably some  damage  by  wind  to  early  deciduous  fruits  in 
blossom.  All  crops  are  in  far  better  condition  than 
usual  at  this  date  and  pasturage  is  abundant.  Alfalfa 
cutting  has  commenced.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  being 
harvested  and  some  orange  trees  are  in  bloom.  Decid- 
uous fruit  trees  are  in  good  condition. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  w<-ek  closed  with  a 
heavy  rainstorm  in  progress,  which  will  greatly  benefit 
field  crops  and  orchards,  but  retard  orange  picking. 
Volunteer  wild  oats  are  heading  and  with  dry  weather 
will  soon  be  ready  to  cut. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, March  15,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  Unitod  States  Weathor  Bureau  for  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.12 

23  24 

50  01 

35. 11 

70 

48 

Red  Bluff  

2  71 

28  06 

24.90 

20  78 

82 

50 

Sacramento  

1.56 

16  Hi 

12  55 

15  42 

76 

48 

San  Francisco  

.84 

17  76 

15  59 

18  02 

76 

52 

.76 

8  78 

4  55 

6  85 

80 

46 

Independence  

.46 

2  14 

1.77 

3  29 

70 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo  

1.37 

17.70 

10  03 

16  53 

72 

42 

3  49 

15  64 

4  95 

13  30 

74 

44 

.72 

11  41 

2  63 

6  60 

70 

50 

.66 

7.27 

0  94 

2  66 

76 

52 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Pear  Culture  in  Arizona. 

Not  only  to  our  readers  in  our  sister  Territory  to 
the  southeast,  but  in  interior  parts  of  California  also, 
some  hints  on  pear  growing  in  Arizona  will  be  help- 
ful. They  were  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  J.  McClatchie, 
formerly  horticulturist  of  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station,  and  now  a  resident  of  southern  California: 

The  Pear  in  Arizona.— No  fruit  is  more  easily 
grown  in  Arizona  than  the  pear.  The  tree  is  little 
affected  by  the  heat  of  the  region,  and  the  blossoms 
are  seldom  injured  by  frost;  it  is  free  from  diseases 
or  insect  pests,  bears  more  regularly  than  any  other 
fruit,  ripens  good  fruit  through  a  longer  season,  and 
is  longer  lived  than  any  other.  The  shipping  of  this 
fruit  may  never  become  especially  profitable;  but  for 
the  local  market,  and  for  home  use  it  is  the  fruit  of 
the  region.  When  its  value  as  food,  whether  eaten 
raw,  stewed  or  baked,  is  fully  appreciated,  the  trees 
will  be  set  more  extensively  and  the  fruit  will  be  used 
more  freely.  The  fact  that  the  different  varieties 
furnish  good  fresh  fruit  from  early  August  to  the  end 
of  January  makes  the  pear  especially  adapted  to 
family  use. 

The  principal  defect  that  the  pear  has  in  this  region 
is  the  development  of  hard  "knots"  that  are  em- 
bedded in  the  flesh  and  become  more  pronounced  as 
the  fruit  matures.  The  different  varieties  vary  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  subject  to  this  fault, 
some  being  rendered  nearly  or  quite  worthless  by 
their  presence,  while  a  large  number  are  free  from 
them. 

As  most  pears  become  thoroughly  mellow  only  after 
being  removed  from  the  trees,  some  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  getting  them  into  a  marketable  condi- 
tion without  letting  them  decay.  The  weather  is  so 
warm  during  much  of  the  pear  season  that  all  of  the 
injured  fruit  decays  very  rapidly.  If,  however,  care 
be  taken  not  to  pick  the  fruit  until  it  is  thoroughly 
mature,  and  to  handle  it  very  carefully,  much  diffi- 
culty may  be  avoided.  Varieties  differ  very  much 
in  the  length  of  time  required  for  mellowing  after  be- 
ing picked,  and  in  the  perishableness  of  the  fruit, 
some  quickly  becoming  ready  for  eating,  with  little 
loss,  and  others  mellowing  so  slowly  that  a  large  per- 
centage decays  before  they  become  palatable. 

In  considering  the  merits  of  varieties  of  pears  that 
a  grower  contemplates  setting,  several  factors  need 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  region  —  pro- 
ductiveness, regularity  of  bearing,  time  of  ripening, 
freedom  from  "knots,"  perishableness,  and  quality  of 
fruit.  If  the  pears  are  to  be  grown  for  market,  ex- 
ternal appearance  must  also  be  given  due  weight. 
Some  varieties  bear  well,  but  the  fruit  is  unfit  for 
food,  while  other  varieties  produce  good  fruit,  but  in 
too  small  quantities. 

How  to  Grow  Them. — In  southern  Arizona  pear 
trees  do  best  when  set  during  February;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Territory  they  should  be  set  later.  In 
so  dry  a  climate  the  stems  are  apt  to  dry  out  and 
start  slowly  if  set  out  too  early,  thus  being  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  before  the  season  of  rapid  growth 
begins.  When  set,  the  stems  should  be  cut  to  a  stub 
12  to  15  inches  high,  the  roots  thoroughly  pruned 
and  the  young  tree  set  in  the  soil  with  the  roots  as 
near  as  possible  the  same  distance  below  the  surface 
as  they  were  in  the  nursery.  They  should  be  irri- 
gated soon  after  setting  and  given  water  frequently 
enough  during  the  summer  to  keep  them  growing 
thriftily.  In  fact  there  is  little  danger  of  irrigating 
them  too  much  the  first  season. 

The  second  season  the  young  trees  should  be  pruned 
to  three  prong-like  shoots  that  should  come  off  from 
the  stub  the  first  summer.  These  first  limbs  should 
be  left  only  12  to  15  inches  long.  Frequent  irriga- 
tion is  still  necessary  in  order  to  secure  good  growth, 
but  less  frequent  application  of  water  is  needed  than 
the  first  season.  After  the  second  season  the  trees 
need  less  and  less  water  during  the  summer. 

Varieties.  —  In  southern  Arizona  pears  begin 
ripening  in  June.  The  first  to  mature  its  fruit  at  the 
Station  Farm  is  the  Madeline,  but  in  this  section  the 
quality  is  hardly  good  enough  to  warrant  setting  it 
for  family  use,  and  it  is  too  perishable  for  shipping 
far.  A  few  other  varieties  ripen  during  June,  but 
none  can  be  especially  recommended.  No  varieties 
tested  at  the  Station  Farm  ripen  during  July,  but 
during  August  a  large  number  of  varieties  come  to 
maturity.  One  of  the  first  and  best  is  the  old  stand- 
ard variety,  Clapp's  Favorite.  It  bears  regularly 
and  heavily  and  the  quality  is  good.  It  usually  be- 
gins ripening  about  the  middle  of  August  and  con- 
tinues in  season  for  a  week  or  two.  It  ripens  well, 
but  is  liable  to  rot  from  the  core  outwards.  An- 
other good  variety  ripening  about  the  same  time  is 
the  Flemish  Beauty,  but  its  merits  are  apparent 
only  after  the  fruit  has  been  off  the  tree  some  time. 
One  of  the  best  pears  that  ripens  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  is  the  Howell,  but  for  market  pur 
poses  the  Le  Conte  is  best.  Its  season  is  from  the 
latter  part  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September. 
It  is  smooth,  free  from  knots,  and  mellows  well  off 
the  tree.  The  flesh  is  somewhat  coarse,  but  the 
quality  is  quite  good.    The  tree  is  very  vigorous  and 


prolific,  the  foliage  being  heavy  and  of  a  deep  green 
color. 

The  Anjou  follows  the  Le  Conte,  its  season  being 
from  the  early  part  of  September  to  about  the 
twentieth.  It  is  somewhat  subject  to  knots,  but 
on  the  whole  the  quality  is  good,  the  flesh  being  fine 
grained  and  juicy. 

The  Seckel  ripens  during  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, and  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  for 
home  use.  It  is  most  too  small  for  market,  but  the 
flavor  is  so  exquisite  that  it  is  highly  prized. 

During  the  latter  part  of  October  the  well-known 
Bartlett  begins  to  ripen,  and  will  supply  the  table 
for  several  weeks.  It  is  somewhat  subject  to  knots 
in  southern  Arizona,  but  is  such  an  excellent  variety 
that  it  will  naturally  have  a  place  in  every  orchard. 

During  the  latter  part  of  October  the  Beurre  Bosc 
becomes  mellow,  if  picked  from  the  tree.  This  is  a 
good-sized  russet-colored  pear  of  most  excellent 
quality,  one  of  the  best  of  the  autumn  pears.  The 
trees  at  the  Station  Farm  are  comparatively  small 
and  have  not  yet  borne  heavily,  but  in  other  regions 
it  is  a  very  productive  variety. 

The  Josephine  and  the  Noveau  Poteau  ripen  during 
November,  the  former  during  the  early  part,  and  the 
latter  mellowing  so  unevenly  as  to  furnish  fruit  for 
dessert  through  the  month.  The  Josephine  is  a  very 
watery  pear,  while  the  Noveau  Poteau,  before  being 
cooked,  is  quite  dry  and  mealy.  Both  are  very 
sweet.  The  Noveau  Poteau  is  a  most  excellent  pear 
for  baking,  becoming  deliciously  juicy  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat. 

During  December  the  popular  variety,  Winter 
Nelis,  gradually  mellows,  furnishing  fruit  for  the 
table  throughout  the  month.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  varieties  for  the  orchard,  bearing  regu- 
larly, and  producing  fruit  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  Patrick  Barry  mellows  during  January,  and 
may  be  kept  longer  under  favorable  circumstances. 
The  tree  is  very  prolific  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
good. 

The  widely  cultivated  Keiffer's  Hybrid  has  not 
proven  satisfactory  in  this  region,  producing  heavy 
crops  of  fine  looking  fruit  that  never  becomes  edible. 


What  To  Do  for  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — Demonstrations  are  being  con- 
ducted in  several  parts  of  the  State  by  Prof.  Ralph 
E.  Smith  and  assistants,  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California,  in  co  operation 
with  Professor  M.  B.  Waite. 

The  Disease. — Pear  blight  is  a  germ  disease, 
caused  by  the  attacks  of  bacterium  known  as  the 
bacillus  amylovorous.  Without  the  presence  of  this 
bacteria,  there  can  be  no  pear  blight,  no  matter  how 
favorable  the  conditions  may  be  for  the  disease.  This 
germ  enters  the  tree  in  three  ways: 

First — The  most  important  method  is  through  the 
blossoms.  The  germs  are  carried  from  flower  to 
flower  and  from  tree  to  tree  by  bees  and  other 
flower-visiting  insects.  The  germs  are  not  blown  by 
the  winds.  The  pear  blight  germ  is  a  very  delicate 
organism  and  is  readily  killed  by  drying  out.  The 
pear  blight  virus,  therefore,  is  always  a  gummy, 
sticky  matter.  They  can  not  live  in  dust  or  in  the 
soil,  and  to  be  active  must  always  come  from  freshly 
blighted  material.  The  germs  are  able  to  enter  the 
nectarines  in  the  center  of  the  flower  without  a 
puncture,  as  this  is  not  covered  with  a  cuticle. 

Second — The  second  method  of  entry  is  through 
the  tender  tips  of  growing  twigs,  water  sprouts,  etc. 
In  these  cases,  with  few  exceptions,  a  puncture  by 
insects,  birds,  or  some  other  agency  is  necessary  to 
inoculate  the  twigs. 

The  third  method,  which  is  comparatively  rare,  is 
directly  into  the  fleshy  bark  of  the  branches  or 
bodies  of  young  trees.  Here  again  a  puncture  by 
birds  or  insects,  or  sometimes  by  bruises  in  cultiva- 
tion, is  necessary  to  introduce  the  disease. 

Once  in  the  tree,  the  germ  may  merely  kill  the 
blossom  cluster  or  a  few  inches  of  the  twig  growth, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  infection  may  extend  a 
considerable  distance  along  the  branches,  therefore, 
in  extreme  cases,  a  single  infection  may  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  tree,  by  extending  down  into  the 
body.  The  majority  of  infections  come  to  an  abrupt 
termination  on  the  branches.  A  distinct  line  or 
crack  forms  between  the  live  and  dead  bark.  In 
these  cases  the  pear  blight  germs  rapidly  die  and 
disappear.  In  certain  cases,  the  germs  are  able  to 
keep  spreading  slowly  in  the  bark  until  the  trees 
shed  their  leaves  in  the  fall.  In  these  cases  the 
germs  are  able  to  live  over  winter,  spreading  slowly, 
until  warm  weather  comes  in  the  spring.  Such 
cases  may  be  termed  "hold-over"  blight.  They  form 
the  infection  centers  from  which  the  contagion 
spreads  on  the  opening  blossoms. 

The  gummy  exudation  from  these  hold-over  cases  is 
visited  by  flies,  wasps  and  other  insects,  and  carried 
into  the  opening  blossoms.  It  is  then  distributed 
widely  over  the  orchards  by  bees  aud  other  flower- 
visiting  insects. 

Method  of  Control. — Cut  out  all  blighted  branches 
in  the  winter  time,  completing  the  work  before 
blossoms  open.  Make  certain  that  the  cut  is  made 
several  inches  into  the  healthy  wood.     In  hold-over 


blight,  burn  all  infected  branches  removed  from  tree. 
Disinfect  with  suitable  germicide,  preferably  corro- 
sive solution  1-1000  (one  tablet  to  a  pint  of  water). 
Use  a  sponge  saturated  with  this  solution  and  wipe 
off  the  knives,  saws,  etc.,  after  every  cut  into  the 
blighting  tissues.  Also  thoroughly  wipe  over  each 
freshly  cut  surface  of  the  tree.  Removal  of  the  hold- 
over blight  in  winter  is  the  keynote  of  successful 
pear  blight  extermination. 

Secondary  treatment  consists  in  summer  cutting 
out  of  the  blight,  but  the  cut  should  be  made  from 
one  to  two  feet  below  the  discoloration,  using  the 
disinfectant  as  above  described. 

Keep  the  bodies  and  main  limbs  absolutely  free 
from  watersprouts  and  fruit  spurs,  thus  removing 
the  possibility  of  infection  of  the  most  vital  part  of 
the  tree. 

As  far  as  possible  in  pruning,  develop  the  fruit 
spurs  on  small  lateral  branches,  rather  than  on  the 
frame  work  branches. 

Remember,  corrosive  sublimate  is  a  deadly  poison. 
Keep  the  bottle  labeled  and  handle  with  the  greatest 
care. 

The  Horticultural  Commissioners  of  Sutter  county 
urge  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  on  the  part 
of  fruit  growers  in  controlling  pear  blight.  Com- 
petent inspectors  have  been  placed  in  the  field  and 
will  instruct  all  pear  and  apple  growers  in  the  county 
on  the  identification  of  pear  blight  and  method  of 
control.  By  general  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
fruit  growers,  the  blight  can  be  eradicated  and  the 
pear  and  apple  orchards  saved. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Volck,  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  University  of  California,  will  co-operate  with 
the  horticultural  commissioners  in  pear  blight  ex- 
termination work. 

R.  C.  Kells, 
T.  B.  Hull, 
H.  P.  Stabler, 
Horticultural  Commissioners. 

Yuba  City,  March  7. 


Phillips'  Cling  Peach  in  Sonoma  County. 


To  the  Editor:— I  enclose  a  letter  from  my  friend,  W.  J.  Hotch- 
kiss,  which  IJmailed  to  my  nurseryman  for  inspection.  He  returned 
it  to  me,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  letter  published  and  let  others  have  the  benefit  of  the  informa- 
tion. Therefore  I  requested  permission  to  mail  this  letter  to  you 
for  publication  in  the  Pacific  Ktkai.  Phkss,  which  Mr  Hotchkiss 
granted. 

Now  is  the  time  to  profit  by  this  method  of  spraying  the  Phillips' 
cling  peaches,  as  they  are  now  in  blossom  and  making  leaves  fast. 
We  have  had  no  frost  this  year.  Suu  spots  bring  extreme  heat- 
probably  more  than  needful,  if  showers  fail  tomaterialize  two  weeks 
later— but  fruit  is  setting  splendidly,  never  better. 

Sonoma,  March  8.  Kohekt  Hai.l. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss'  Letter. —  Replying  to  your  es- 
teemed favor  of  the  31st  in  regard  to  Phillips'  cling 
peaches,  I  would  suggest  spraying  these  peaches  in 
the  winter,  immediately  after  pruning,  with  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt,  as  those  I  sprayed  last  year  had  a 
crop,  while  those  I  did  not  spray,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  peach  trees  in  the  country,  had  nothing.  This 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  I  think  also  is  a  help  against 
curl  leaf,  but  I  have  never  sprayed  them  in  the 
winter  until  last  year. 

They  will  not  bear  any  fruit  unless  you  spray  them 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  prevent  curl  leaf,  and 
if  you  do  this  and  do  it  at  the  right  time,  you  will  find 
them  a  very  heavy  and  consistent  bearer.  I  spray 
just  as  soon  as  the  leaves  start  out.  The  fungus 
germ  that  produces,  or  is,  curl  leaf  lies  dormant  at 
the  base  of  the  bud  and  develops  very  rapidly.  It 
gets  in  its  work  quick  unless  the  spray  is  applied  at 
the  time  the  leaves  first  start  out.  Some  years  I 
have  sprayed  twice,  the  second  time  after  the  trees 
were  in  bloom  and  the  leaves  good  size  and  I  then 
put  on  the  Bordeaux  mixture  considerably  lighter 
than  the  first.  Spraying  is  a  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive operation  and  I  think  for  the  promotion  of  vigor- 
ous growth,  aside  from  being  a  preventive  of  curl 
leaf,  pays  for  the  expense  of  labor  and  material. 

One  thing  I  would  say  about  Phillips'  cling  peaches 
is  that  you  can  leave  each  tree  very  heavily  loaded 
with  them,  and  if  you  are  careful  in  picking.  If  you 
make  the  first  picking  from  the  largest  peaches,  just 
when  they  are  ripe  enough,  you  will  find  that  the 
balance  of  the  fruit  will  come  on  much  more  rapidly 
and  that  even  the  very  small  peaches  will  come  to 
size  if  you  will  make  pickings  enough  to  take  the 
larger  ones  off  the  trees.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  the 
peaches  are  going  to  get  ripe  in  a  day  or  two  and 
fall  on  the  ground  like  most  cling  peaches.  You  can 
let  them  hang  quite  a  while!  in  fact,  I  have  had  pick- 
ings of  the  cling  peaches  in  my  orchard  to  go  over 
almost  fifteen  days. 

In  many  sections  the  Phillips'  cling  is  not  a  favor- 
ite peach  ,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  people  who  have  the  trees,  in  regard 
to  handling  them.  It  is  very  thrifty  and  a  sure 
bearer  if  properly  handled.  W.  J.  Hotchkiss. 

San  Francisco. 


The  English  Walnut  on  the  Eastern  Black 
Walnut. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  say  to  Enquirer,  Ogden, 
Utah,  that  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
grafting  the  English  walnut  into  the  Eastern  walnut 
and  at  my  old  home  at  Herndon,  Fairfax  county,  Va., 
there  is  an  English  walnut  tree  that  I  grafted  many 
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years  ago.  At  the  time  I  grafted  this  tree  the  body 
was  about  6  inches  in  diameter  and  had  three 
branches  about  7  feet  from  the  ground.  I  grafted 
the  entire  top,  putting  two  grafts  in  each  branch. 
These  branches  were  sawed  off  about  6  inches  from 
the  body  and  these  stumps  were  split  in  the  center. 
The  scions  used  were  the  extreme  end  or  tips  from 
bearing  trees  and  not  over  2i  inches  long  and  cut  so 
one  bud  was  at  least  %  inch  down  the  cleft.  The  wax 
was  put  on  very  hot,  and  the  cleft  was  well  tilled 
with  wax.  The  scions  were  also  covered — top,  buds 
and  all.  Every  graft  grew.  I  have  been  told  that 
this  tree  has  never  missed  a  crop. 

J.  Luther  Bowers. 

Monticello,  Napa  county. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Difference  in  Cows. 

We  have  been  hammering  away  on  this  subject  as 
long  as  we  can  remember,  and  yet  poor  cows  live. 
The  point  now,  however,  is  the  difference  in  good 
cows — for  cows  selected  for  display  at  St.  Louis 
ought  to  constitute  a  sort  of  a  bovine  aristocracy — 
and  yet  there  is  a  world  of  difference  in  them. 
Hoard's  Dairyman  claims  that  in  this  regard  the  St. 
Louis  cow  demonstration  was  a  great  light  The 
truth  that  was  dug  out  of  that  120-day  trial  of  cows 
was  of  immense  value  to  every  man  who  has  mind 
enough  to  appreciate  the  truth.  Here  are  a  few 
figures  to  tell  a  great  story: 


Best  Jersey  
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Look  at  those  figures,  says  Hoard's  Dairyman: 
The  difference  in  the  cost  of  feed  between  the  best 
Jersey  and  the  poorest  Jersey  was  $1.69,  yet  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  product  against 
the  poorest  of  $23.78. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  feed  between  the  best  and 
poorest  Holsteins  was  only  $1.89,  yet  the  difference 
in  value  of  the  returns  was  $27.99. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  feed  between  the  best  and 
the  poorest  Shorthorns  was  only  88  cents,  yet  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  returns  was  amazing, 
being  $30.61,  because  the  poorest  Shorthorn  made  a 
profit  of  only  $1.95. 

The  difference  between  the  best  and  the  poorest 
Brown  Swiss  in  cost  of  feed  was  $1.28,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  feed  was  $8.02. 

How  clearly  this  shows  to  the  farmer  that  his 
poorest  cost  him  practically  as  much  to  keep  as  his 
best  cows,  yet  the  difference  in  profit  between  the 
two  is  immense.  Does  this  not  prove  the  great  value 
it  will  be  to  the  farmer  to  establish  some  system 
whereby  he  shall  know  just  what  his  cows  are  doing? 
Does  it  not  prove  finally  the  tremendous  value  of  our 
knowing  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  about  this 
business? 


More  Jerseys  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Three  of  the  five  cows  which  won  the  first  prize 
for  the  best  performance  of  a  group  of  five  belonged 
to  the  Ladd  estate  of  Portland.  These  three  cows 
were  last  month  shipped  to  Oregon,  along  with  the 
two  that  stood  in  their  company  in  the  group  of  five. 
Of  these  cows  the  Breeders'  Gazette  says:  The  five 
cows  are  thus  named,  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
standing  as  revealed  by  the  figures  of  the  test, 
Loretta  D.,  Diploma's  Brown  Lassie,  Eurybia, 
Dorinda  Darling  and  Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  blood  lines  prominent  in 
the  Columbian  test  are  also  to  the  fore  at  St.  Louis. 
Three  out  of  the  five  mentioned — the  first,  third  and 
fifth — represent  largely  the  Tennessee  lines  of  breed- 
ing, while  the  second  and  fourth  are  rich  in  the  blood 
of  Combination,  which  achieved  such  prominence  in 
the  Columbian  test.  Years  ago  Messrs.  Richardson 
selected  for  the  Ladd  estate  quite  a  number  of  Jer- 
seys of  Combination  blood,  which  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory that  Mr.  Ladd  requested  them  to  secure  for  him 
several  more  representatives  of  this  potent  strain  to 
be  shipped  West  with  the  cows  from  the  St.  Louis 
test.  Nine  choice  cows,  chiefly  of  this  line  of  breed- 
ing, were  bought  and  all  were  assembled  at  Orford- 
ville,  Wis.,  and  shipped  by  express  from  that  place 
last  week,  constituting  probably  the  most  valuable 
consignment  of  Jerseys  that  has  yet  been  headed  to- 
ward the  Pacific  coast.  They  were  selected  by  J.  J. 
Richardson,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  which  carried  the 
Columbian  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
tests  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  for  the  Jerseys. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


New  Potatoes  as  Seed  for  Second  Crop. 


To  the  Editor: — At  your  request  I  prepare  the 
following  brief  statement  of  my  experience  with 
"  new  potatoes  "  as  seed  for  the  second  crop  plant- 
ing. I  planted  Burbank  potatoes  for  the  spring  crop 
in  February,  about  the  10th;  began  to  dig  the  same 
date  in  June,  and  did  not  finish  until  June  24th.  Land 
selected  for  fall  planting  had  formerly  been  in  alfalfa, 
and  had  been  plowed  twice  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  I  irrigated  this  land  July  4th,  and  began  to 
plant  July  6th.  I  used  seed  that  averaged  about  the 
size  of  an  egg,  or  atrifle  larger.  These  potatoes  I  cut 
in  two  lengthwise  of  the  tuber.  I  dropped  them  14 
inches  apart.  By  the  20th  of  the  month  a  potato 
sprout  could  occasionally  be  found  above  ground. 
From  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  July  we  had 
exceptionally  hot  weather  for  this  section,  and  many 
potato  sprouts  were  scorched  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  On  the  heavier,  dark  laDd,  little 
damage  was  sustained,  but  on  the  light,  sandy  soil  (a 
few  rows  separated  from  the  main  patch),  about  70% 
of  the  plants  were  practically  ruined. 

The  potato  plants  on  the  alfalfa  ground  grew  vig- 
orously. I  gave  them  good  culture,  and  irrigated 
them  twice  a  month.  On  the  22d  and  23d  of  July  I 
planted  another  patch  of  potatoes  on  practically  the 
same  kind  of  land  (alfalfa  land)  and  used  the  same 
seed.  The  stand  was  about  the  same  as  the  earlier 
planting,  good.  The  later  planting,  however,  set 
much  heavier  than  the  first,  and  but  for  one  of  the 
severest  desert  winds  we  have  ever  experienced  here, 
on  the  16th  of  October,  I  think  would  have  given  a 
very  satisfactory  yield.  The  second  planting  was 
very  much  damaged  by  the  wind.  The  first  received 
slight  damage.  The  first  planting  yielded  approxi- 
mately sixty  sacks  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  the  sec- 
ond planting  just  about  half  that. 

I  also  tried  a  fertilizer  experiment  on  the  first 
planting.  I  applied  the  special  potato  fertilizer,  put 
out  by  the  A.  C.  W.  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  I  applied 
the  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  on 
three  blocks  of  six  rows  each,  leaving  six  rows  un- 
treated between  the  blocks  as  a  check.  I  also  used 
nitrate  of  soda  on  four  rows.  The  potatoes  in  the 
fertilized  rows  were  a  trifle  smoother  than  in  the 
rows  not  treated,  but  not  enough  so  as  to  begin  to 
pay  for  the  fertilizer  and  cost  of  applying.  The  ni- 
trate of  soda  rows  gave  the  best  returns  of  any  in 
the  field.  We  suffered  considerable  damage  from  the 
potato  worm  the  past  season,  and  altogether  the 
year  1904  must  be  recorded  a  poor  potato  year  with  us. 
If  there  is  any  point  in  my  potato  experience  of  the 
past  season  upon  which  you  would  like  further  infor- 
mation I  shall  be  pleased  to  attempt  to  furnish  it. 

Isaac  Jones. 

Etiwanda,  San  Bernardino  county. 
This  is  very  interesting.    We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  any  further  experiments  you  undertake. 

The  Camellias  at  Sacramento. 

Although  the  Camellia  Japonica  succeeds  widely  in 
California,  it  is  probably  most  highly  esteemed  at 
Sacramento,  where  conditions  are  just  to  the  liking 
of  the  plant.  From  recent  notes  in  the  Union  we 
take  interesting  paragraphs: 

The  introduction  of  this  queen  of  winter  flowers  in 
Sacramento  took  place  quite  early,  and  some  of  our 
larger  specimens  are  at  least  forty  years  old.  Before 
1857  there  was  established  on  the  outskirts  of  Sacra- 
mento, near  the  Tivoli  section,  a  fine  ornamental  gar- 
den and  nursery  by  the  Smith  brothers,  and  one  of 
their  earlier  investments  was  the  importation  of  sev- 
eral hundred  camellia  plants.  Although  of  small  size 
they  sold  readily  at  $5  and  $10  each,  and  from  this 
stock  many  of  our  larger  plants  originated.  After 
these  gardens  were  swept  away  by  the  flood 
of  1862,  the  interest  in  camellia  culture  continued,  as 
it  was  evident  the  soil  and  climate  brought  them  to 
perfection,  and  many  citizens  sent  for  new  varieties 
from  the  conservatories  of  the  East  and  from  Japan. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  some  fine  sorts  are  of 
American  origin — the  Hoveys,  near  Boston,  having 
made  a  specialty  of  producing  the  most  beautiful 
varieties.  It  is  probable  there  are  in  Sacramento  at 
this  time  over  fifty  kinds  in  full  bloom,  and  there  are 
several  specimens  over  15  feet  high  and  carrying 
over  a  thousand  flowers. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Simmons,  whose  home  adjoins  Capitol 
Park,  is  a  lover  of  the  camellia  in  all  its  stateliness 
and  beauty.  In  his  fine  yard  the  camellia  in  winter 
more  than  takes  the  place  of  the  rose  in  summer. 
Thirty-two  varieties  of  the  camellia  grow  flourish- 
ingly. Every  shade  of  coloring,  from  pure  white  to 
darkest  scarlet  (including  a  single  pink,  variegated 
flower  that  is  rare),  are  in  full  bloom.  A  beautiful 
double  white  serrated  blossom  is  one  that  probably 
attracts  more  attention  than  any  other. 

The  camellia,  according  to  Dr.  Simmons,  thrives 
best  in  the  shade,  and  he  thinks  if  camellias  instead 
of  roses — the  life  of  which  depends  upon  sunshine — 
were  planted  along  the  western  end  of  the  Capitol 
Park,  under  the  spreading  pines,  they  would  soon 
cover  that  strip  of  the  park  with  winter  blossoms 


that  wouid  do  more  to  advertise  Sacramento  than 
the  profusion  of  roses  to  be  seen  on  the  lawns  of  the 
city  in  spring  and  summer. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Important  Valley  Problems  Illustrated  by  Kern 
County. 

By  P.  C.  Finkle,  Consulting  Engineer  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Panama,  Kern  County. 

The  matter  of  extending  the  irrigated  area  in  that 
portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  which  is  embraced 
within  Kern  county,  Cal,  is  an  extremely  important 
one.  At  the  present  time  but  a  small  part  of  the 
arable  lands  in  this  locality  are  being  irrigated,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  sufficient  water  supply  for  the  purpose. 
If  the  county  of  Kern  is  to  continue  to  expand  and 
increase  in  population  it  is  essential  that  the  solution 
of  this  problem  be  sought  and  found. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  subject  may  be 
viewed,  namely,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  business 
man  and  from  the  standpoint  of  an  engineer. 

The  business  man  will  at  once  say  :  "It  is  commer- 
cially profitable  to  further  extend  the  irrigable  lands 
of  Kern  county  if  water  can  be  applied  to  them  at  a 
reasonable  cost." 

Will  It  Pay? — In  answer  to  this  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  have  consulted  most  of  the  leading  agriculturists  in 
the  county  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that,  if  water  can  be  supplied  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing $3  per  acre  annually,  it  would  be  profitable  to 
reclaim  the  poorest  land  in  the  valley.  Of  course 
there  are  many  lands  which  would  be  able  to  stand 
a  much  greater  charge  than  this  for  water  if 
brought  under  an  irrigation  system.  Such  lands 
are  those  situated  on  the  higher  levels,  where  first- 
class  crops  of  fruit  can  be  grown,  particularly  right 
in  the  foothills,  where  citrus  fruit  culture  would  be 
a  paying  industry. 

Can  It  Be  Done? — The  problem  from  an  engineer- 
ing standpoint,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  finding,  if 
possible,  a  supply  of  water  which  will  not  only 
enable  the  extension  of  the  irrigated  area,  but 
which  will  permit  this  to  be  done  at  a  cost  placing 
it  on  a  commercial  basis. 

At  first  glance  it  might  seem  almost  a  hopeless 
task  to  find  water  for  the  irrigation  of  all  the  tillable 
lands  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  lying  in  Kern  county. 
Roughly  stated  there  are  1,000,000  acres  of  such 
lands,  of  which  about  800,000  acres  would  produce 
first-class  crops  of  alfalfa  and  fruits  if  irrigated, 
there  being  approximately  200,000  acres  of  land 
either  too  wet  to  require  irrigation  or  impregnated 
with  alkaline  salts.  No  actual  survey  has  been  made 
to  determine  the  precise  acreage,  but  these  are  close 
approximations  and  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  all 
present  purposes.  Of  course  a  portion  of  this  800,000 
acres  is  already  irrigated  from  the  waters  of  Kern 
river  and  from  some  pumping  plants  operated  at 
intervals.  This  portion,  however,  is  quite  small 
(probably  averaging  not  more  than  200,000  acres 
annually  during  the  last  ten  years),  being  a  variable 
quantity  as  the  amount  of  water  yielded  by  the  Kern 
river  is  not  constant,  but  depends  upon  the  rainfall 
in  different  years. 

How  Much  Water  is  Needed  ? — Before  a  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  source  of  supply  by  which 
the  remainder  of  this  800,000  acres  can  be  put  un- 
der irrigation  is  entered  upon  it  becomes  important 
to  determine  how  much  water  is  needed  to  properly 
irrigate  this  land  for  intensive  cultivation.  Inquiry 
among  the  irrigators  of  Kern  county  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  duty  of  water  is  a  variable  quantity; 
some  irrigators  have  been  able  to  produce  excellent 
crops  with  about  £  acre  foot  to  each  irrigation, 
while  others  have  used  as  much  as  2  acre  feet  for 
each  irrigation,  and,  in  extreme  instances,  even  more 
water  than  this  has  been  applied.  It  will  of  course 
be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule  by  which 
the  duty  of  water  for  all  land  in  this  locality  can  be 
determined;  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  kind  of 
crop  grown,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  irrigator,  all 
enter  into  the  problem.  After  carefully  considering 
the  question  in  relation  to  the  whole  area  and  the 
result  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  prac- 
tical irrigators,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  annual 
duty  of  water  would  be  a  mean  of  4  acre  feet.  At 
this  ratio  it  would  require  3,200,000  acre  feet  to  irri- 
gate all  of  the  tillable  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
lying  within  Kern  county. 

Records  of  the  flow  of  Kern  river  have  been  kept 
continuously  since  the  year  1894  up  to  the  present 
time,  covering  a  period  of  ten  years.  During  this 
time  the  greatest  discharge  of  the  river  was  during 
the  year  1895,  when  a  total  of  1,023,058  acre  feet 
was  discharged  at  "first  point  of  measurement." 
During  the  same  period  the  lowest  quantity  dis- 
charged by  the  river,  at  the  same  place,  was  251,743 
acre  feet,  in  1898.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
of  the  water  of  the  river  during  the  past  year  in 
this  decade  would  have  irrigated  only  255,764  acres, 
and  in  the  lowest  year  62,936  acres,  according  to  my 
duty  of  4  acre  feet  per  annum. 

Tight  Ditches  Not  Enough. — This  shows  that  the 
watershed  of  the  Kern  river  does  not  discharge 
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STUDEBAKER 


A  MILLION 

EVERY  DAY. 


There  are  more  than  a  million  Studebaker 
vehicles  in  daily  use  the  world  over.  More 
Studebaker*  are  sold  every  year  than  any  other 
make.    And  yet  within  the  memory  of  many  men 
who  read  this,  the  Studebaker  shop  was  a  little,  one- 
man,  country  smithy!    Doesn't  that  suggest  to  you 
that  the  Studebaker  must  be  about  right?    Well,  it  is ; 
justas  Kt»>d  as  expert  workmen  can  make  from  the 
choicest  materials,  most  rigidly  inspected. 
The  Studebakers  are  the  largest  buyers  of  vehicle 
materials  in  the  world.  They  get  first  pick  and  they're 
mitrhty  particular  about  what  they  take.   They  have 
b.;hind  them  and  bred  into  the  bone  of  them,  the 
tradition  that  it's  a  sin  to  let  a  piece  of  work  go  out  of 
the  factory  that  is  not  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  skill 
can  make  it.    Thai's  why  they  keep  more  inspectors 
at  work  than  some  factories  keep  hands. 

If  you're  thinking  of  buying  a  farm  wagon,  a  spring 
wagon,  a  surrey,  a  buggy,  a  family  carriage,  a  vehicle 
of  any  kind  fur  business  or  pleasure,  or  a  set  of  har- 
ness, talk  it  over  with  the  Studebaker  agent.  You 
don't  make  such  a  purchase  very  often;  do  it  right 
while  you're  about  it.  Ask  him  for  the  Studebaker 
Almanac  for  1905.  If  he  can't  supply  you  send  your 
name  and  address  with  a  2c.  stamp  to  us  and  a  free 
copy  will  be  sent  you.   Address  Dept.  No.  S3 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Agencies  'most  everywhere. 
A  dealer  may  make  more  by  selling  you  tome  other,  but  you  make  the  moat 

by  buying  a  Studebaker. 


sufficient  water  annually  to  irrigate  all 
these  lands  even  if  every  drop  were 
saved  and  beneficially  applied.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  seek  a 
different  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
first  question  arising  is  that  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  extending  the  cultivation  of 
lands  by  improving  the  present  irriga- 
tion system  and  saving  the  waste  of 
water  now  occurring  in  these  systems. 
It  has  often  been  stated  that  this  can 
be  done,  some  persons  even  going  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  the  present 
irrigated  area  of  Kern  county  can  be 
doubled  by  cementing  the  canals  and 
thus  saving  the  water  unnecessarily 
lost  by  seepage  and  evaporation.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  this  notion  is  held  by 
those  not  familiar  with  the  subject  and 
that  but  little  can  be  accomplished  by 
cementing  the  canals  in  Kern  county. 
Measurements  made  on  these  canals 
show  that  the  percentage  of  loss  from 
the  point  of  diversion  to  the  point  of 
use  on  the  lands  is  not  enormously 
great  and  that  even  were  all  of  the  loss 
saved  it  would  not  be  possible  to  add  to 
the  irrigated  areas  approximately 
more  than  20%.  We  all  know  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  save  all  losses,  as 
even  with  cemented  canals  there  is 
some  loss  by  percolation  and  the  loss 
by  evaporation  is  almost  as  great  as  in 
natural  earthen  canals.  A  portion  of 
the  water  lost  by  seepage  in  these 
earthen  canals  is  also  of  benefit  to  the 
lands,  particularly  in  a  flat  country 
like  Kern  county.  The  water  seeping 
from  the  banks  of  the  main  canals  and 
laterals,  where  these  pass  through  cul- 
tivated districts,  certainly  tend  to  ren- 
der the  soil  humid  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  water  way. 
It  would,  therefore,  not  be  right  to 
assume  that  all  of  the  water  lost  by 
seepage  from  these  conduits  is  a  loss 
and  waste. 

But  the  most  important  light  in 
which  this  subject  must  be  viewed  is, 
would  it  pay  to  cement  all  of  these 
canals  for  the  saving  to  be  obtained? 
After  carefully  figuring  this  matter 
out  in  detail  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
would  not  pay  to  cement  any  great 
portion  of  the  canals  now  used  for  irri- 
gation in  Kern  county.  The  cost  of  so 
doing  would  add  so  enormously  to  the 
cost  of  water  as  to  place  a  very  heavy 
burden  upon  all  irrigators  and  this 
would  more  than  destroy  all  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  saving  of  water  in 
so  doing.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
cement  some  portions  of  the  canals  for 
conducting  the  water  from  the  points 
of  diversion  to  some  of  the  leading 
branches  and  thereby  greatly  benefit 
all  of  the  users  of  water  under  the  sys- 
tems, particularly  in  dry  years. 

Other  Ways  Proposed. — The  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  must  therefore  be 
found  in  other  ways  than  that  of  con- 
serving the  present  waste  of  water  by 
seepage  and  evaporation  from  the 
canals.  Something  can  be  accomplished 
by  properly  educating  the  irrigators  to 
an  economical  use  of  water,  but  this 


has  already  been  done  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, as  the  three  dry  seasons  from 
1898  to  1900.  inclusive,  compelled  the 
irrigators  in  Kern  county  to  economize 
in  the  use  of  water,  and  they  thereby 
learned  a  valuable  lesson  which  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  These  dry  seasons 
also  taught  them  another  lesson, 
namely,  that  it  is  possible  to  pump 
water  for  irrigating  certain  land  in 
Kern  county.  The  experiment  of 
pumping  water  has  been  tried  with 
marked  success  in  many  parts  of  the 
valley  and  the  profits  derived  from  irri- 
gation from  these  pumping  plants  are 
not  disputed. 

The  pumping  plants  heretofore  have 
been  simply  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  irrigation  of  the  lands  now  under 
cultivation  during  certain  periods  of 
low  water  in  the  Kern  river.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  irrigate  new 
lands  by  means  of  pumping  plants  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  no  such  thing  has 
ever  been  considered.  The  popular 
objection  to  such  an  undertaking  is 
that  all  of  the  non-irrigated  lands  lie  at 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
water  plane  underlying  the  same  and 
the  cost  of  pumping  water  from  beneath 
the  soil  for  these  lands  would  be  excess- 
ive. The  irrigated  lands  in  Kern  county 
at  the  present  time,  speaking  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  portion,  lie  almost 
entirely  below  the  420-foot  contour. 
No  lands  along  Kern  river,  except  a 
small  tract  on  the  Rio  Bravo  ranch, 
just  below  the  mouth  of  Kern  river 
canyon,  are  irrigated  from  the  waters 
of  the  Kern  unless  they  lie  below  the 
420-foot  contour.  Some  small  tracts 
are  irrigated  from  other  small  streams, 
but  these  are  so  limited  in  area  as  to 
be  almost  unworthy  of  consideration. 

Planning  to  Use  Water  Twice. — 
Like  every  other  question,  however, 
there  is  a  solution  to  this  matter  which 
can  be  worked  out  if  all  of  the  interests 
in  the  county  unite  in  the  undertaking. 
The  solution  which  I  propose  is  the 
diversion  of  the  Kern  river  by  means 
of  canals  on  both  sides,  at  a  point  im- 
mediately below  the  power  house  of  the 
Bakersfield  Power,  Transit  &  Light 
Co.  The  elevation  at  this  point  is  not 
far  from  800  feet  above  the  sea  level 
and  by  means  of  canals  diverted  at  this 
point  most  of  the  land  lying  between 
the  420-foot  and  the  800- foot  contours 
can  be  covered  with  water.  This  method 
would  mean  the  abandonment  of  irriga- 
tion from  the  waters  of  the  river  of 
nearly  all  the  land  below  the  420-foot 
contour,  since  the  supply  of  the  stream 
is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  furnish 
water  for  the  lands  lying  above  the 
420-foot  and  below  the  800  foot  contour. 
If  this  project  is  to  be  executed,  the 
solution  of  the  water  supply  for  the 
entire  valley  would,  in  my  judgment,  be 
solved,  since  the  water  plane  under 
the  lands  below  the  420-foot  contour 
permits  the  profitable  pumping  of 
water  for  the  irrigation  of  all  these 
lands.  A  portion  of  the  river  would 
still  be  available  for  storage  in  the 
Buena  Vista  reservoir,  which  would  ir- 
rigate a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lower  lands.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
divert  all  of  the  streams  into  the  upper 
canals  at  all  times,  both  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  floods  and  because 
there  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  water  would  not  be  needed 
and  could  be  passed  down  to  the  lower 
levels. 

Storage  Reservoirs. — In  order  to 
render  this  project  feasible  to  the 
greatest  extent,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  some  storage  in 
the  mountains,  as  the  fluctuating  flow 
of  the  streams  makes  it  impossible  to 
properly  distribute  the  waters  without 
regulation.  There  are  such  storage 
reservoirs  in  the  mountains  which  could 
be  improved,  but  time  does  not  permit 
the  consideration  of  this  matter  in 
detail  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  from  this  side  of 
the  question  there  is  no  insurmount- 
able obstacle  in  ihe  way  and  that  the 
waters  of  the  Kern  river  can  be  so 
regulated  in  the  mountains  as  to  pro- 
duce practically  uniform  discharge 
throughout  the  year,  or  a  discharge 
which  can  be  varied  from  time  to  time 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  agriculture. 
This  applies  in  all  ordinary  seasons  and 
the  only  exception  would  be  in  the  case 


of  an  abnormally  heavy  rainfall,  when 
there  would  be  enough  water  discharged 
from  the  watershed  not  only  to  fill  all 
the  possible  reservoir  sites,  but  also  to 
fill  the  present  reservoir  at  Buena 
Vista  lake. 

Pumping. — The  other  side  of  this 
question,  namely,  that  of  pumping 
water  sufficient  for  all  the  lands  which 
would  be  deprived  of  water  supply  be- 
low the  420-foot  contour,  is  equally  sim- 
ple and  feasible.  The  water  planes  be- 
low these  lands  lie  at  a  depth  of  any- 
where from  2  or  3  feet  to  15  or  20  feet. 
The  fill  of  the  valley  below  the  surface 
soil  consists  of  sand  and  in  nearly  every 
locality  will  yield  its  water  quite  freely. 
Tests  made  with  these  sands  show  that 
they  contain  from  20%  to  35%  of  water, 
depending  on  locality.  Of  this  quantity 
from  10%  to  20%  can  be  withdrawn  by 
means  of  pumping  and  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  land.  By  considering 
the  area  of  the  valley,  it  becomes  at 
once  apparent  that  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  water  is  stored  beneath  the  soil 
in  this  part  of  Kern  county.  Borings 
in  the  valley  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
420-foot  contour  show  that  this  water 
plane  extends  to  higher  levels,  but  at  a 
greater  depth  below  the  surface,  and 
that  it  gradually  slopes  down  towards 
the  thalweg  of  the  valley.  The  outlet 
of  this  enormous  quantity  of  percolat- 
ing water  in  the  soil  is  northerly 
through  the  San  Joaquin  valley  towards 
the  Stockton  slough.  The  movement  of 
this  water  is  extremely  slow  and  it  can 
hardly  be  conceived  to  be  more  than  a 
few  hundred  feet  per  annum  on  an  av- 
erage. The  practical  side  of  this  prob- 
lem is  whether  the  withdrawal  of  the 
required  amount  of  water  for  applica- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  land  would  in 
time  exhaust  the  supply  and  make  it 
unprofitable  to  pump  water  even  on 
these  lower  areas,  where  the  water 
plane  is  now  so  close  to  the  surface. 

The  Plan  in  Detail. — After  care- 
fully studying  this  side  of  the  question, 
I  feel  justified  in  giving  the  following 
conclusions: 

First. — The  water  pumped  from  be- 
neath and  applied  to  the  surface  would 
largely  return  to  the  underground  res- 
ervoir beneath  the  soil  after  it  has 
served  its  useful  purpose  in  irrigating 
the  land.  The  conditions  in  the  locality 
referred  to  are  such  that  from  50%  to 
70%  of  the  water  pumped  would  again 
sink  and  become  a  part  of  the  subter- 
ranean supply  below.  The  50%  or  30%, 
as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  lost,  would 
be  consumed  in  plant  life  and  evapora- 
tion from  the  soil. 

Second. — The  pumping  out  of  a  quan- 
tity of  water  from  the  water  plane  in 


these  lower  portions  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  in  Kern  county  would  lessen  the 
hydraulic  grade  of  the  water  plane  in 
a  northerly  direction  and  diminish  the 
discharge  of  water  from  the  locality  to- 
ward the  Stockton  slough,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  thus  intercepted 
would  largely  compensate  for  the  con- 
sumption of  plant  life  and  loss  by  evap- 
oration in  the  pumped  water. 

Third. — The  winter  discharge  of  the 
various  small  watersheds  surrounding 
this  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  would  restore  the 
water  plane  during  the  time  when  irri- 
gation is  not  practiced. 

Fourth. — The  use  of  all  the  water  of 
Kern  river  on  the  lands  lying  above  the 
420-foot  contour  would  create  a  larger 
amount  of  return  or  seepage  water 
from  the  irrigation  at  that  point,  which 
would  replenish  the  deficiency  incurred 
by  pumping  and  using  the  water  below 
the  420-foot  contour. 

How  It  Would  Work. — Referring  to 
these  matters  more  in  detail  the  follow- 
ing points  are  interesting: 

In  a  valley  where  the  surface  soil  is 
loose  and  sandy,  it  is  well  known  that  a 
greater  part  of  the  water  applied  for 
irrigation  returns  to  the  water  plane 
below  the  land.  This  has  been  abund- 
antly proved  by  stream  measurements 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  irrigated  sec- 
tions in  many  of  the  States  of  the  arid 
West.  To  fix  the  absolute  percentage 
is  of  course  impossible,  unless  an  ex- 
periment has  been  made  for  obtaining 
data  over  a  long  series  of  years;  but  a 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  analo- 
gous conditions  elsewhere.  This  war- 
rants the  assumption  which  I  have  al- 
ready made  of  from  50%  to  70%  being 
returned  to  the  water  plane  under  the 
conditions  existing  in  this  part  of  Kern 
county. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  lor 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  BuDChcs  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HtfHAN  REMKVr  for  Kheu- 
iii. iii. in.  NpraliiB,  Norc  Throat,  etc.,  It 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  Of  t'aii.tlr  Balinm  sold  is 
Warranted  to  i;ive  satisfaction.  Pri.  i'  SI  .IO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drutrtrists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charpes  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

IHE  LIWRENCE-WILLUKS  C0HP1NT,  CleTtliDd.  Ohio. 
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Butte. 

Orange  Growers  Favor  Organi- 
zation.— Oroville  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee:  The  committee  on  organization  of 
the  Butte  county  orange  growers  held  a 
meeting  Saturday  afternoon.  E.  W.  Fogg 
reported  that  he  was  having  great  success 
among  the  Oroville  orange  growers.  I.  C. 
Hussey  said  in  Thermalito  the  orange 
growers  favor  organization.  Glenn  W. 
Miller,  who  is  canvassing  in  the  Wyan- 
dotte section,  made  a  similar  report,  as 
did  James  Fitzgerald  in  regard  to  the 
Palermo  growers. 

Myriads  op  Butterflies.— Chico 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  During  the 
late  fall  and  summer  the  neighborhoods 
of  Powellton  and  Stirling  City,  in  this 
county,  were  invaded  by  myriads  of  but- 
terflies which  would,  one  day,  make  a 
flight  in  one  direction  and,  the  next,  ap- 
parently leave  for  some  other.  They  had 
been  presumed  to  have  all  died  during 
the  following  cold  spell,  but  are  now  again 
making  their  appearance  in  large  num- 
bers, though  not  to  the  extent  of  the  fall 
flight.  In  tearing  down  a  large  barn  at 
Powellton  this  week  hundreds  were 
found,  apparently  lifeless,  in  every  crack, 
but  after  being  exposed  to  the  sun  a  short 
time  they  revived  and  commenced  to  fly 
around  apparently  as  lively  as  ever. 

A  Beet. — Chico  Record:  If  there  are 
any  who  doubt  the  fertility  of  Chico  soil 
they  would  have  been  impressed  yester- 
day by  viewing  a  sixty-five  pound  beet 
grown  by  C.  A.  Somes.  This  huge  beet 
was  from  a  seed  planted  just  one  year  ago, 
and  it  was  grown  without  irrigation. 

How  Fruit  Trees  Grow  Near 
Chico. — W.  L.  Walker,  who  has  a  small 
orchard  in  thejeighth  subdivision  to  the 
Bidwell  rancho,  was  yesterday  exhibiting 
a  specimen  of  tree  growth  in  the  shape  of 
a  limb  from  a  prune  tree  which  is  12^  feet 
in  length  which  grew  last  year.  The  tree 
from  which  it  was  cut  is  ten  years  old. 
The  land  was  not  irrigated,  but  the  owner 
attributes  the  great  growth  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  of  which  he  says  there 
is  17  feet  of  rich  loam  before  the  first 
gravel  streak  is  reached. 

Contra  Costa. 

Carload  of  asparagus  by  Express 
Cost  $1000  — Antioch  Ledger,  March  11: 
W.  E.  Meek  shipped  a  full  car  of  aspara- 
gus by  express  to  Chicago  and  Eastern 
points  Wednesday  night.  The  car  was 
handled  by  overland  train  No.  8.  There 
will  be  another  car  shipped  Friday  night 
and  one  Saturday  night.  They  are  pack- 
ing several  hundred  boxes  per  day  and 
rushing  matters  as  best  they  can.  Mr. 
Meek  says  it  is  a  hard  proposition  to 
secure  labor  in  Antioch  and  he  has  to  rely 
on  outside  help  to  carry  on  the  business 
satisfactorily. 

Kings. 

Eggs  Fifty  Cents  Apiece. — Hanford 
Sentinel:  Howard  Lane  received  two 
baskets  of  eggs  from  Omaha  Thursday 
that  cost  him  $10  for  the  setting.  They 
are  of  the  Princess  White  Leghorn  vari- 
ety. 

Madera. 

Inspector  of  Reserve. —  Tribune: 
Forest  Supervisor  C.  H.  Shinn  and  Forest 
Inspector  H.  D.  Langville  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  are  making  an  extended  tour  of 
inspection  of  Fresno  Flats  and  expect  to 
cover  the  entire  reserve,  and  will  mark 
the  timber  recently  sold  to  the  Sugar 
Pine  Company.  Mr.  Shinn  now  has  full 
charge  of  the  Sierra  reserve,  the  office  of 
superintendent  having  been  abolished.  A. 
H.  Hogue,  one  of  Mr.  Shinn's  subordi- 
nates, has  been  promoted  two  grades  to 
the  office  of  forest  supervisor  of  the  Modoc 
reserve,  and  Boot  Taylor  has  been  named 
by  Mr.  Shinn  to  succeed  Hogue.  Mr. 
Shinn  says  that  he  can  now  state  posi- 
tively that  the  Government  will  permit  a 
limited  number  of  sheep  to  graze  in  the 
snow  brush  country  above  the  cattle 
range. 

Riverside. 

Lavender  Honey. — Enterprise:  San 


i  ^r      fL^M7%,   at  a  low  price. 

yft^^wfii  joEj^jE-c  Handy  for 
BBlCTjffaayBg^tlii'  farmer. 
jJ^SfcW     f°3iBE5P>^  \V  i  1 1  carrj  a 

^OTv\w        load  any- 
jlt  wherea  horse 

T  can  travel. 

Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  tbeir  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.   Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 
Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  94  HQuincy,  III. 


Bernardino  County  Bee  Inspector  R.  B. 
Herron  has  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  the 
packages  of  lavender  and  savory  seed 
which  will  be  planted  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experimenting  to  see  whether  the 
shrubs  will  thrive  in  southern  California 
as  well  as  in  southern  France.  The  object 
is  to  secure  a  flowering  shrub  which  will 
furnish  honey  during  the  summer  months 
when  the  black  and  white  sage  is  not 
flowering.  If  this  is  a  success  the  seeds 
will  be  widely  sown  and  a  yield  of  honey 
obtained  during  August  when  now  little 
or  none  is  secured.  In  the  event  of  suc- 
cess the  department  will  send  large 
amounts  of  seed  for  free  distribution. 
Mr.  Herron  states  that  he  has  already 
proved  that  lavender  will  grow  as 
thriftily  and  under  like  conditions  as  the 
wild  white  and  black  sage. 

One  Hundred  Thousand  Acres 
Already  Planted.— A  San  Jacinto  dis- 
patch says:  Recent  rains  have  brought 
to  a  close  the  greatest  agricultural  revival 
known  in  the  San  Jacinto  valley.  Thou- 
sands of  virgin  acres  have  been  seeded  to 
wheat  and  barley,  as  well  as  great  sweeps 
of  land  that  for  several  years  have  proven 
unprofitable.  A  bumper  crop  is  expected. 
Only  a  calamity,  it  is  averred,  can  pre- 
vent a  rich  harvest.  One  big  farming 
company,  operating  a  steam  plow,  has 
seeded  11,000  acres.  Individuals  have 
seeded  fields  that  vary  in  extent  from  a 
few  acres  to  several  thousand.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  is  considered  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  area  that  has 
been  planted  in  this  vicinity.  Already 
the  grain  is  well  up  and  the  only  fear  felt 
by  the  ranchers  is  that  there  will  be  too 
much  of  it. 

San  Joaquin. 

Paid  $8500  for  Ranch  of  Fifty-six 
Acres.— Lodi  Sentinel:  Delos  Beardsley 
has  sold  his  ranch,  about  5  miles  south- 
east of  Lodi,  to  Frank  Williams,  recently 
of  Stockton.  The  ranch  contains  fifty-six 
acres,  eighteen  being  in  vines.  The  price 
paid,  exclusive  of  farming  implements 
and  stock,  was  $8500. 

Santa  Crnz 

A  New  Industry  That  Pays  Well. 
— Watsonville  Pajaronian:  For  some  time 
past  there  have  been  large  shipments  of 
ground  squirrels  from  Pajaro  depot — last 
Saturday  evening  the  shipment  totaled 
750  pounds— and  a  quiet  investigation  dis- 
closed that  certain  parties  in  this  section 
are  making  big  money  by  going  in  on 
ranches  and  shooting  ground  squirrels. 
These  are  carefully  gathered  up  and 
shipped  to  San  Francisco,  where  the  large 
size  readily  command  95c  per  dozen  from 
the  tamale  manufacturers,  and  the  small 
sizes  are  eagerly  snapped  up  at  $1.25  per 
dozen  by  the  restaurants  that  make  a 
specialty  of  frogs'  legs. 

Shasta. 

Stockmen  Meet. — Millville  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  The  Shasta  County 
Live  Stock  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Millville  Monday  and  elected 
the  following  officers:  J.  P.  Dunham, 
president;  Fred  Dersh,  vice-president;  P. 
C.  Pawley,  secretary,  and  Joseph  Hunt, 
treasurer.  The  association  is  only  four 
years  old,  yet  it  numbers  200  members, 
comprising  every  stock  grower  of  im- 
portance in  Shasta  county.  It  is  largely 
a  protective  association,  designed  to  pre- 
vent stock  stealing.  It  offers  a  standing 
reward  of  $100  for  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  any  one  caught  stealing  stock,  and 
last  year  succeeded  in  convicting  one 
stock  thief. 

Sonoma. 

Eggs  to  Arizona. — Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat,  Feb.  18:  The  statement  is  re- 
peatedly made  in  various  publications 
that  eggs  are  not  shipped  out  of  the  State 
and  that  large  importations  are  made 
each  year.  This  is  erroneous,  as  large 
quantities  of  eggs  are  shipped  to  Nevada, 
Arizona  and  even  to  the  islands  of  the 
sea  every  year  from  California.  The 
Santa  Rosa  Poultry  Association  shipped 
thirty-six  cases  of  eggs  to  Clifton,  Ariz., 
yesterday  and  last  week  sent  as  many  to 
Nevada.  The  larger  grocers  all  ship  to 
Arizona  and  Nevada  from  time  to  time  to 
supply  regular  customers. 

Large  Ranch  Sales.— A.  W.  Foster, 
president  of  the  California  Northwestern 
railway,  has  purchased  the  Fair  ranches 
in  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  This  sale 
comprises  the  Bihler  ranch,  near  Peta- 
luma,  of  9300  acres,  and  the  Adams  ranch 
of  7000  acres  in  Berryessa  valley.  The 
price  paid  was  $485,000.  About  twelve 
years  agfo  James  G.  Fair  paid  $245,000  for 
the  Bihler  ranch  alone.  The  Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat  says:  The  sale  to  Presi- 
dent Foster  includes  all  the  valuable 
live  stock,  consisting  of  several  hundred 
horses  and  cattle,  as  well  as  the  farming 
implements,  etc.  On  the  Lakeville  ranch 
are  several  hundred  acres  of  vineyard 
and  a  large  winery  with  a  capacity  of  one 
million  gallons.  Every  acre  of  the  ten 
thousand  on  this  ranch  is  good  land  and 


it  yields  big  crops  each  season.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  is  rich  laguna  soil,  which 
produces  thousands  of  sacks  of  potatoes 
annually. 

Planted  Many  Hops.— Santa  Rosa 
Press- Democrat:  John  L.  Peterson,  the 
well-known  hop  grower,  went  to  Ukiah 
Wednesday  and  purchased  thousands  of 
hop  roots  which  will  be  planted  out  in  his 
new  yard  near  Litton  Springs.  Mr.  Pet- 
erson is  planting  eighty  acres  of  hops 
there  and  has  acres  of  hop  vines  already 
in  the  ground.  Dr.  J.  Wesley  Clark  for 
weeks  past  has  been  busy  planting  out 
his  40-acre  hop  yard  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  hops  are 
being  planted  in  Sonoma  this  year. 
Nearly  all  the  hop  growers  are  adding  to 
their  acreage  and  many  others  are  em- 
barking in  the  business  for  the  first  time. 

Shasta. 

Maple  Sugar. — Redding  Searchlight: 
Charles  Paige,  who  lives  on  Boulder  creek 
near  the  confluence  of  that  stream  with 
Clear  creek,  back  of  Shasta,  was  over 
Wednesday  with  a  novelty  in  the  shape 
of  Shasta  county  maple  sugar.  It  was 
made  by  Mr.  Paige  from  maple  trees 
growing  on  his  farm. 

Stanislaus. 

Experimenting  With  Wheat.— 
Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
wheat  experimental  station  which  the 
Government  has  established  at  Modesto. 
The  experiments  are  being  conducted  on 
a  20-acre  tract  which  has  been  leased  on 
the  Jones-Welty  tract  on  the  Waterford 
road,  and  L.  A.  Fitz,  the  representative 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  work,  has  been  busy  the 
last  two  weeks  dividing  the  land  into 
plats  and  planting  seed.  He  has  divided 
the  tract  into  plats  varying  in  size  from 
an  acre  down  to  one-tenth  of  an  acre  and 
less,  in  which  over  400  varieties  of  grain 
have  been  planted,  including  350  varieties 
of  wheat,  besides  barley,  oats,  rye,  emmer 
and  einkorn,  the  two  latter  being  species 
of  a  grain  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  form  of  wheat.  The  wheat  seed 
which  has  been  planted  was  gathered  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Among  the  places 
from  which  seed  was  sent  are  Russia,  Al- 
geria, Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Japan, 
China,  Spain  and  Italy,  besides  some 
from  the  wheat  growing  States  of  the 
United  States.  The  rye  seed  came  from 
Italy,  the  barley  from  Tennessee  and  the 
oats  from  Georgia.  In  fact,  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world  has  contributed  to  the 
experiments  which  will  determine  the  va- 
riety best  suited  to  California.  The  ex- 
periments are  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experimental  Station 
at  Berkeley  and  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington. 

Wild  Hogs.— Record:  Edward  Mc- 
Pike,  who  has  a  big  ranch  on  the  West 
Side,  near  Grayson,  and  his  foreman, 
Thomas  Standard,  recently  killed  eight 
big  wild  hogs  on  the  river  bottom  about 
a  mile  south  of  Grayson.  McPike  killed 
a  hog  that  weighed  500  pounds,  and  his 
foreman  got  one  that  weighed  400  pounds. 
From  the  eight  hogs  the  men  got  750 
pounds  of  lard.  The  brush  on  the  river 
bottoms  is  full  of  wild  hogs,  many  of 
them  large,  fierce,  tusked  boars.  The 
men  were  on  horseback  and  armed  with 
rifles.  They  used  a  pack  of  hounds  to 
"jump  "  the  porkers  and  bring  them  to 
bay.  The  hunting  is  exciting  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Sutter. 

Sheep  Go  to  Alaska  Mines.— 
Marysville  Democrat:  Mrs.  Elmira  Wil- 
bur has  been  engaged  in  shipping  a  lot  of 
sheep  to  Tacoma  from  her  Sutter  county 
ranch,  where  they  have  been  pastured 
during  the  winter.  She  has  shipped 
about  1500  head  and  they  will  be  taken 
from  Tacoma  by  ship  to  Alaska,  where 
they  will  furnish  meat  for  the  miners  in 
that  frozen  field.  A  Government  sheep 
inspector  has  been  examining  the  flock 
and  his  judgment  was  favorable,  although 
he  has  some  severe  criticisms  for  some  of 
the  county  sheep  inspectors,  who,  he 
thinks,  show  favoritism  in  passing  upon 


flocks  and  are  not  careful  enough  in  their 
inspection. 

Poultry  Production.— Yuba  City 
Independent:  Mart.  Gregg,  who  lives 
on  the  Harkey  ranch,  north  of  town, 
has  just  taken  from  his  incubator  a  freak 
in  the  poultry  family.  It  is  a  chicken 
with  four  well-developed  legs  located  on 
its  body  in  the  order  of  the  legs  of  other 
quadrupeds.  Near  its  tail  and  on  the 
backbone  is  a  distinct  protuberance  indi- 
cating an  undeveloped  head  of  another 
chicken.  The  little  fellow,  which  is  now 
five  days  old,  seems  well  and  as  lively 
as  the  rest  of  the  family  of  the  same  age. 

Yolo. 

Japs  Have  Fruit  Men  in  Their 
Power. — Winters  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee:  The  labor  proposition  promises  to 
be  an  interesting  one  here  this  summer. 
From  the  present  outlook  the  fruit  crop 
will  be  large  beyond  precedent.  This  the 
Japs  know  as  well  as  any  one,  and,  in 
some  cases,  they  have  informed  employ- 
ers that  the  price  will  be  $1.75  per  day 
"and  up.''  At  that  rate  fruit  growers 
would  almost  welcome  a  frost,  for  such 
wages  would  leave  them  a  mighty  small 
margin.  There  would  be  no  objection  to 
paying  white  labor  $1.75  per  day.  A 
prominent  grower  stated  yesterday  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  contract  for  his  white 
help  at  that  price,  but  Japs  are  not  worth 
it.  A  Japanese  contractor  says  that  he 
can  have  500  more  men  here  if  wanted, 
and  unless  white  help  is  available  they 
surely  will  be  needed.  The  new  cannery, 
which  will  be  in  operation  this  summer, 
will  require  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
hands  during  four  or  five  months,  and 
that  will  about  exhaust  local  help.  No 
doubt  400  or  500  white  people,  girls  and 
boys,  as  well  as  adults,  could  get  steady 
work  here  all  through  the  fruit  season  at 
good  wages. 

Yuba. 

Must  Keep  Stallions  off  Streets. 
— Marysville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
At  last  meeting  of  City  Council  an  ordi- 
nance somewhat  out  of  the  usual  nature 
came  up  for  consideration  and  was 
adopted.  The  new  law  prohibits  the 
leading  or  driving  of  stallions  through 
the  streets  of  Marysville  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibition,  advertisement  or  exercise. 
The  ordinance  was  asked  for  by  citizens 
who  have  become  tired  of  seeing  these 
animals  paraded  on  the  principal  thor- 
oughfare day  after  day  by  owners  who 
took  this  means  of  advertising  their 
stock. 

Oregon. 

Taxes  Will  Drive  Sheep  Out.— 
Red  Bluff  News:  The  Oregon  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  provid- 
ing that  all  sheep  driven  into  the  State 
for  pasturage  shall  be  taxed  20c.  a  head, 
and  5c.  for  each  county  through  which 
the  sheep  are  driven.  If  the  tax  is  un- 
paid, the  stock  inspector  shall  seize  the 
sheep  and  publish  notice.  The  owner 
may  redeem  them  within  ten  days  by  pay- 
ing the  tax  and  all  expenses.  Any  dis- 
eased or  unhealthy  sheep  are  to  be  de- 
ported by  order  of  the  inspectors.  Neg- 
lect to  obey  the  order  of  deportation  may 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  $25  a  day.  This 
measure,  however,  does  not  apply  to  sheep 
brought  into  the  State  for  winter  feeding, 
during  November,  December,  January 
and  February  or  to  stock  being  shipped 
to  market. 
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"PainkiUeY 

(PEBBY  DAVlB'l 

This  famous  remedy  never  fails  to 
cure  pain  of  both  external  or  in- 
ternal. 


^Jubilee  jncubators 

itfe  Jubilees  are  the  business  incubators 
jor  business  pou/trymeri;  used  by  big 
business  plants;  made  in  business 
sizes:  and guaranteed  to  give 
business  results 

60  eggs  fo  soo  eggs  in  capacity,  il2.0O  . 
to'sooo  in  price-  Hot-water-  pipe  principle; 
aulornatic  moistw  system  perfect 
ventilation.  Our  new  beautifully  iltusrrafed 
catalogue  maited  free  you  neeaitif  you 
t       nave  poultry      '        '  '  7 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  Village  Doctor. 

Along  the  village  streets  where  maples 
lean 

Together  like  old  friends  about  the 
way, 

A  faithful  pair  oft  and  anon  were  seen — 
He  and  his  nag,  both  growing  old  and 
gray. 

What  secrets  lurked  within  that  old  soul's 
breast, 

Of  mother-love,  of  throbs  of  pains  and 
ills, 

All  safely  kept  beneath  that  buttoned  vest, 

Receptacle  of  powders  and  of  pills. 
Thrice  happy  he  when  some  fond  mother's 

eyes 

Grow  moist  with  love  unspeakable  to 
find 

Snugged  to  her  breast  her  babe  whose 
paradise 

Within  her  soul  and  bosom  were  en- 
twined. 

How  oft  he  held  the  wrist  to  mark  the 
slow 

Pulsations    of    the    feebly  Hut'ring 
heart, 

While  his  kind  words,  soft-murmuring 
and  low, 

Essayed  to  calm  the  mourner's  pain  and 
smart. 

He  was  to  all  a  father,  brother,  friend: 
Their  joys  were  his,  their  sorrows  were 
his  own. 

He  slept  for  years  where  yonder  willows 
bend 

Above  the  violets  that  kiss  the  stone. 

— Horace  Seymour  Keller. 


The  American  Queen. 

DEDICATED   TO    THE  AMERICAN  PRESI- 
DENT. 

The  queenliest  woman,  bravest,  best 

Of  all  sweet  things  beneath  the  sun  ? 
I  say  the  queenliest  is  that  one — 
Seek  north  or  south  or  east  or  west — 
Who  loves  to  fold  the  little  frock 
And  hoar  the  cradle  rock  and  rock. 

1  say  the  purest  woman,  best 

Beneath  our  forty  stars,  is  she 
Who  loves  her  spouse  most  ardently 
And  rocks  the  cradle  oftenest — 
Who  rocks  and  sings  and  rocks,  and  then 
When  birds  are  nesting,  rocks  again. 
— Joaquin  Miller,  in  The  Cosmopolitan. 


Not  an  Illusion. 


When  Marjorie  Mervin  first  intimated 
to  her  friends  that  she  intended  to  be- 
come a  hospital  nurse,  they  one  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  one  person  who 
proved  the  rule,  declared  to  her  that 
she  was  mad. 

But  Marjorie  only  smiled,  and  quietly 
went  on  with  her  preparations,  aided 
and  abetted  therein  by  the  exception, 
Frank  Ashton,  a  medical  student  at 
St.  Paul's,  the  hospital  Marjorie  pro- 
posed entering.  And  not  to  a  living 
soul  did  she  explain  the  true  reason  for 
the  step  she  was  taking. 

Time  went  on  and  Marjorie  struggled 
bravely  against  the  inclination  to  go 
home  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  when 
foot  and  backache  made  life  scarcely 
worth  living,  and,  finally,  in  her  fourth 
year,  gained  distinction  in  the  shape  of 
a  gold  medal  and  the  sistership  of  a 
ward. 

Although  Frank  Ashton  was  long 
since  qualified  he  still  remained  at  the 
hospital,  ostensibly  to  specialize,  but  in 
reality  to  watch  over  sunny-haired, 
brown-eyed  Sister  Marjorie,  whom  he 
had  loved  for  years.  Marjorie  frankly 
told  him  that  she  liked  him,  but  that 
was  all. 

#         *         *  *  *  * 

Marjorie  was  taking  a  well-earned 
rest  in  her  large  sitting  room  one  day 
when  a  nurse  tapped  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  Marjorie  sleepily. 
The  nurse  entered  —  a  pretty  blue-eyed 
girl  in  neat  cap  and  apron. 

"  There's  a  letter  for  you,  sister,  and 
I  don't  like  the  look  of  sixteen;  his 
temperature  has  risen  two  degrees 
since  one  o'clock." 

Marjorie  looked  at  the  patient,  gave 
the  nurse  some  directions,  and  returned 
to  rest  and  her  letter.  An  invitation 
for  an  At  Home  fell  out.  With  it  was 
a  hasty  note: 

"Dearest  Marjorie— Do  make  a 
special  effort  to  come  to  this  function. 
Several  nice  people  are  coming  —  among 


them  Paul  Burton,  the  poet,  who  was  so 
gone  on  you  at  Lympstone.  He  asked 
after  you  the  other  day,  and  would  like 
to  renew  acquaintanceship.  Ever  yours, 
" Bee  Paget." 

For  a  minute  her  heart  beat  to  suffo- 
cation. Her  memory  carried  her  back 
to  the  year  before  she  entered  the 
hospital  and  an  episode  that  only  Bee 
Paget  knew  of,  and  even  Bee  did  not 
know  how  deeply  it  had  affected  her 
and  treated  it  merely  as  a  joke. 

How  long  ago  it  seemed,  that  summer 
which  she  had  spent  with  Bee  before 
her  marriage!  Mr.  Paget  was  staying 
there,  too,  and  his  absorption  in  Bee 
threw  Marjorie  into  the  society  of  the 
only  other  guest,  Paul  Burton,  the 
rising  poet.  Marjorie  was  young, 
pretty  and  impressionable,  and  Paul 
Burton  did  not  neglect  his  opportunity 
of  instructing  Marjorie  in  the  lesson  of 
love,  and  he  found  her  an  apt  pupil 

With  the  refinement  of  cruelty, 
Burton  made  Marjorie  understand  he 
was  wedded  to  his  art,  and  to  art  alone, 
and  poor  Marjorie's  love  was  such  that 
she  thought  it  a  noble  thing,  and  loved 
him  all  the  better  for  it. 

And  for  all  these  years  she  had  re- 
mained true  to  her  ideal,  though  Paul 
had  passed  out  of  her  life  completely. 
And  now  there  was  an  invitation  from 
Bee  inviting  her  to  meet  him. 

How  Marjorie  lived  through  the  day 
which  intervened  she  never  knew.  Her 
nurses  found  her  a  trifle  hard  to  work 
for,  and  Frank  Ashton  was  severely 
snubbed  more  than  once,  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  him  from  knocking  at 
Marjorie's  door  on  the  eventful  evening 
with  a  huge  bunch  of  violets. 

She  blushed  as  Frank  entered,  and, 
murmuring  thanks,  fastened  the  violets 
into  the  belt  of  her  gown,  saying: 
"  You  are  a  good  boy  to  remember  my 
favorite  flowers." 

"Why,  Marjorie,"  he  said,  delight- 
fully, "you  look  altogether  radiant. 
What  has  happened  to  you?  " 

"Don't  be  stupid,  Frank;  it's  useless 
telling  a  woman  who  has  been  nursing 
all  these  years  she  looks  radiant — it's 
nonsense!  " 

"  It  isn't,  Marjorie.  I've  never  seen 
you  look  better;  and  what  a  jolly  suit.  " 

"  I'll  look  in  and  fetch  you  if  I  can,  " 
he  said,  as  he  tucked  her  into  a  cab; 
for  Frank  Ashton  knew  the  Pagets  also. 

Arrived  at  the  Pagets',  Marjorie 
made  her  way  up  the  large  stairway, 
and  having  greeted  Bee,  passed  on  into 
the  crowded  room.  At  the  far  end, 
seated  on  a  luxurious  divan,  was  Paul 
holding  a  small  court.  When  he  caught 
sight  of  Marjorie  he  advanced  to  meet 
her. 

"  Marjorie,"  he  whispered,  "can  it  be 
Marjorie?  Come  with  me  away  from 
these  people.    I  have  much  to  tell  you." 

Together  they  strolled  into  the  dimly- 
lighted  conservatory. 

"  Ah,  Marjorie,"  he  was  beginning 
to  say,  when  a  high  pitched  voice  was 
heard,  and  a  stout,  plain  woman,  whose 
personal  appearance  bore  more  evi- 
dence of  dollars  than  refinement,  stood 
before  them. 

"Paul,"  the  woman  said,  "I  have 
been  looking  for  you  everywhere,  as  we 
are  due  at  the  Duchess'  in  ten  minutes. " 

"All  right,  Clinda.  Allow  me"  — 
turning  to  Marjorie — "to  introduce 
my  wife." 

For  a  moment  Marjorie's  senses 
reeled.  Then  the  long  habit  of  self- 
control  came  to  her  aid.  But  to  her 
surprise  the  pain  was  not  what  she 
imagined  it  would  be  —  disgust,  rather, 
that  the  man  who  had  talked  so  much 
about  marriage  of  soul  with  soul,  and 
of  affinities,  should  have  married  the 
almighty  dollar. 

The  shallowness  of  his  nature  came 
before  her.  His  small  affectations  and 
conceits,  unnoticed  in  the  old  days  of 
infatuations,  impressed  themselves  on 
her;  and  how  insignificant  his  appear- 
ance was  compared  with  Frank  Ash- 
ton's,  for  instance. 

In  the  doorway  she  met  Frank  Ash- 
ton, who  looked  at  her  curiously. 
"Hello,  Marjorie,"  he  said,  "you  look  a 
little  pale.    Can  I  get  you  anything?  " 

"You  might  get  me  a  carriage, 
Frank;  I'm  a  bit  tired.  Nursing  and 
frivolity  don't  go  well  together." 

Frank  complied  and  stepped  into  the 
cab  after  her,  when,  to  his  surprise, 
Marjorie,  the  calm  and  self-controlled, 


buried  her  face  in  her  slim,  white  hands 
and  fairly  sobbed. 

"  Marjorie,  darling,"  he  said,  as  he 
slipped  an  arm  around  her  unresisting 
waist  and  drew  her  sunny  head  on  to 
his  broad  shoulder — "my  precious 
darling,  tell  me  what  is  wrong." 

"Oh,  Frank,"  she  sobbed,  "I  had 
such  a  beautiful  illusion!  I  loved  it  so! 
I  made  such  a  dear  little  shrine  for  it; 
and  I've  lost  my  poor  little  illusion,  and 
it  hurts  — Oh!  it  hurts." 

And  then  the  cab  drew  up  at  the 
great  hospital  gates,  and  Frank  took 
Marjorie  to  the  ward  door,  and  there 
had  to  leave  her.  The  gas  in  the  great 
corridor  shone  on  her  wet  eyes  and 
sunny  hair. 

"Good  night,  Frank,"  she  said.  And 
then  the  love- light  or  something  in  his 
brave,  gray  eyes  touched  her,  and  with 
a  sudden  impulse  she  unfastened  the 
bunch  of  violets  from  her  belt,  and 
handing  them  to  Frank,  vanished  into 
her  ward,  saying,  "Thank  heaven, 
Frank,  you  are  not  an  illusion!"— 
Forget-Me-Not. 

Gross  Adulterations. 


The  Health  Protective  Society  of 
New  York  was  recently  addressed  by 
R.  E.  Doolittle,  the  chief  of  the  New 
York  Laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he  told 
them  that  the  country  had  little  pro- 
tection against  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding, except  in  the  case  of  foreign 
products.  These,  in  consequence  of 
recent  legislation,  are  now  denied 
admission  to  the  country  if  adulterated 
or  if  of  inferior  quality,  thus  placing  a 
premium  upon  foreign  goods.  Not  all 
adulteration  is  prohibited,  it  is  true, 
but  the  necessity  for  calling  things  just 
what  they  are  is  as  effective  as  actual 
prohibition. 

"Importers  say,"  said  Mr.  Doolittle, 
"  that  to  mark  their  products  1  artifici- 
ally colored'  is  just  the  same  as  to 
inscribe  the  word  'poison'  upon  them." 

One  resolution  which  the  women 
present  made  was  to  grind  their  own 
spices  henceforth  and  forever.  It  is 
practically  the  only  way,  Mr.  Doolittle 
said,  to  secure  pure  coffee  and  spices, 
and  even  then  one  cannot  be  absolutely 
sure  that  some  of  the  coffee  beans  are 
not  made  out  of  wheat  "middlings." 

Mr.  Doolittle  passed  around  some 
specimens  of  coffee  and  spices  which 
were  made  up,  according  to  the  analy- 
ses pasted  on  the  bottles,  of  almost 
everything  except  the  substances  indi- 
cated by  the  names.  Black  pepper 
was  composed  of  ground  olive  stones, 
cocoanut  shells,  wheat  middlings  and 
white  pepper  shells.  An  analysis  of 
ginger  brought  to  light  such  things  as 
wheat  flour,  rice  bran,  mustard  hulls, 
and  in  one  case  20%  of  plaster.  Mus- 
tard was  colored  in  one  case  with  tu- 
meric, a  harmless  vegetable  oil,  and  in 
another  with  martius  yellow,  a  poison- 
ous coal-tar  dye.  It  was  adulterated 
with  flour  and  in  one  case  with  20%  of 
plaster.  Coffee  was  adulterated  with 
chicory  and  various  other  things,  but 
here,  it  appears,  the  housekeeper  is 
not  without  protection. 

"If  you  want  to  test  coffee,"  said 
Mr.  Doolittle,  "just  put  a  little  of  it  in 
water.  The  coffee  will  float  and  the 
adulterants  will  sink  to  the  bottom." 

Other  specimens  which  the  speaker 
showed  were  even  worse  than  the 
spices.  A  sample  of  cream  of  tartar 
was  made  up  of  acid  phosphate  of  lime 
and  70%  of  plaster. 

"Just  such  ingredients  as  are  ordin- 
arily used  for  fertilizers,"  commented 
Mr.  Doolittle. 

A  specimen  of  currant  jelly  had  been 
analyzed  into  starch  paste,  sweetened 
with  glucose,  colored  with  coal-tar, 
flavored  with  chemicals  and  preserved 
with  salicyclic  acid. 

"Jellies  and  jams  are  among  the 
most  grossly  adulterated  products  on 
the  markets,  and  flavoring  extracts, 
such  as  vanilla,  lemon  and  orange,  are 
as  bad.  These  vile  mixtures  have  been 
found  to  contain  as  much  as  90%  of 
wood  alcohol,  an  almost  deadly  poison, 
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which  acts  upon  the  eyes  and  produces 
blindness. 

"The  extent  to  which  artificial  color- 
ing matter  is  used  in  food  products  is 
something  tremendous,"  proceeded  Mr. 
Doolittle,  "  and  for  this  the  consumers 
have  themselves  to  blame,  to  a  great 
extent.  They  are  attracted  by  bril- 
liancy of  color — heaven  knows  why! — 
whereas,  they  ought  to  regard  it  as  a 
flag  of  danger. 

"Why  can't  the  use  of  all  artificial 
coloring  be  prohibited,"  asked  the 
president,  Mrs.  J.  Augustine  Wilson. 

"That  is  what  I  should  like  to  see 
done,"  returned  the  speaker.  "I  don't 
see  why  any  one  wants  the  color.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  carry  out  such  a  measure  as 
long  as  the  consumer  demands  brightly 
colored  food  products.  What  we  need 
is  a  better  educated  public,  and  that  is 
where  organizations  like  this  can  do 
good  work." 

Cold  Feet  and  Indigestion. 

Coldness  of  feet  and  limbs  is  almost 
invariably  an  evidence  of  indigestion. 
The  coldness  is  not  due  to  the  weakness 
of  the  heart  or  feebleness  of  circulation, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  to  the 
contraction  of  small  arteries,  prevent- 
ing blood  from  entering  the  parts. 
There  is  generally  an  irritation  of  the 
abdominal  sympathetic  nerve  centers 
which  controls  the  circulation  of  the 
lower  extremities.  This  difficulty  is 
not  to  be  removed  by  exercise  or  by 
any  special  application  to  the  limbs, 
but  by  removal  of  the  causes  of  the 
irritation.  This  may  be  a  prolapsed 
stomach  or  chronic  indigestion.  Hot 
and  cold  foot  baths  are  valuable.  These 
act,  not  simply  on  the  feet  and  limbs, 
but  reflex  action  affects  beneficially  the 
abdominal  sympathetic  centers,  which 
are  in  a  diseased  condition. 

Rubbing  of  the  feet  and  legs  is  also 
an  excellent  method  of  overcoming 
spasm  of  the  blood  vessels,  thus  pre- 
serving the  normal  circulation.  The 
rubbing  should  be  from  the  feet  towards 
the  body.  The  surface  should  be  well 
lubricated  with  vaseline.  To  avoid 
irritation  of  the  skin  care  should  also 
be  taken  to  clothe  limbs  very  warmly. 
In  many  cases  this  is  necessary,  even 
in  the  summer  season. 


Allen's 
Lung  Balsam 

The  best  Cough  Medicine. 

It  is  an  infallible  remedy  for 
Coughs,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bron- 
chitis, and  all  troubles  arising 
from  a  cold.  Keep  it  by  you  for 
an  emergency. 

Large,  Medium  nn<l  Small  Bottles. 
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Threshing  Machine  for  Sale. 

First-class  rig,  consisting  of  Bronson  Pitts  Trac- 
tion (25  horse  power)  Engine,  Bronson  Pitts  40-lnch 
Separator,  with  recleanlng  attachment,  side 
cleaner,  Jackson  derrick  fork,  hoist,  cook  and  feed 
wagon,  water  wagon,  etc.,  and  all  other  odds  and 
ends  that  go  to  make  up  a  first-class  rig.  Any  fur- 
ther particulars  will  be  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion to  A.  A.  DICKIE,  Cement,  Solano  Co..  Cal. 
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Notes  for  the  Sickroom. 


Keep  all  medicine  bottles  out  of  the 
room,  or  at  least  where  the  invalid  can- 
not see  them. 

Tea  and  coffee,  where  a  patient  is 
allowed  to  have  them,  should  always  be 
taken  immediately  after  they  are  made. 

Food  for  the  sick  should  be  of  the 
best  quality,  neatly  and  delicately  pre- 
pared. Every  meal  should  be  a  sur- 
prise, and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  leave 
the  patient  alone  while  eating,  and 
never  bring  him  more  than  he  will 
probably  want. 

Of  course,  every  one  knows  that 
plenty  of  ventilation  is  necessary, 
though  there  should  be  no  draughts  of 
air  directly  blowing  on  the  patient. 

Each  individual  disease  should  have  a 
peculiar  diet  of  its  own. 

It  is  well  not  to  heap  much  bedcloth- 
ing  over  an  invalid.  Down  comfortables 
are  desirable,  because  they  are  so  light, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  warm.  There 
are  not  many  things  more  annoying 
than  to  lie  under  the  weight  of  heavy 
blankets  and  comforters.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  wrap  an  old  baby  blanket  or 
shawl  around  the  feet  to  keep  them 
warm.  Another  small  blanket  to  lay 
against  the  back  will  be  appreciated. 

No  food  or  drinks  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  sickroom.  They 
should  be  kept  in  an  adjoining  room  or 
on  the  outside  of  a  window,  carefully 
covered,  and  where  they  may  be  kept 
perfectly  cool. 

Where  one  is  just  recovering  from  a 
long  illness  or  is  a  chronic  invalid,  it  is 
often  a  good  plan,  if  permissible,  to 
move  him  from  one  bedroom  to  another, 
a  week  perhaps  in  one  and  then  a  week 
in  another.  This  will  give  variety,  for 
an  invalid  tires  of  seeing  the  same  fur- 
nishings and  bric-a-brac  in  the  same 
place  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an 
invalid  or  a  patient  who  is  convalesc- 
ing, and  can  be  moved,  might  sleep  in 
one  bedroom  and  spend  the  daytime  in 
another. 

Never  tell  horrifying  stories  or  any- 
thing unpleasant  to  any  invalid.  This 
would  seem  like  an  unnecessary  injunc- 
tion, but  it  is  a  common  thing  done  by 
many  well-meaning,  thoughtless  people. 
Talk  to  the  patient  only  about  agree- 
able, cheerful  or  uplifting  topics. 


Lettuce. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  the  title  "  American 
Varieties  of  Lettuce,"  and  contains 
information  of  very  particular  interest 
to  the  great  body  of  lettuce  eaters  as 
well  as  to  growers  of  lettuce.  The 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  applying  the 
methods  of  systematic  botany  is  under- 
taking a  critical  study  of  five  thousand 
varieties  of  vegetables  offered  by  seed 
sellers  in  1901  and  1902,  and  lettuce, 
the  most  important  of  salad  plants,  is 
the  first  to  which  the  bureau  has 
devoted  itself. 

California  is  the  main  American 
source  of  lettuce  seed  supply,  and 
grows  on  five  hundred  acres,  about 
25D, 000  pounds  of  seed  a  year.  There 
are  three  hundred  varietal  names  of 
lettuce  representing  more  than  one 
hundred  distinct  varieties.  This  latter 
fact  must  surprise  the  ordinary  buyer 
of  lettuce;  for  the  main  distinction 
known  to  the  every-day  cook  and  house- 
wife is  that  of  head  and  leaf  lettuce. 
Of  the  three  classes  of  lettuce  the  con- 
noisseur and  gourmand  are  likely  to 
prefer  "the  soft,  delicate  flavored  but- 
ter varieties"  or  the  sweet  but  coarse 
leaves  of  the  cos  lettuces  than  which 
there  is  no  salad  superior  when  it  is 
served  with  a  French  dressing,  but  the 
ordinary  buyer  is  content  with  the 
hard-textured,  crisp  sorts,  those  most 
grown  for  the  winter  market. 


Bad  Memories. 


Many  people  complain  of  having  a 
bad  memory,  as  if  it  were  something 
they  could  not  help,  like  a  headache,  or 
some  similar  ailment;  yet  even  that  can 
be  helped  nowadays  by  the  application 
of  a  little  common  sense.  After  all, 
there  is  no  reason  why  anybody  should 
have  a  bad  memory.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  training,  and  is,  moreover,  a 


matter  in  which  it  is  never  too  late  to 
attend  to  its  training.  For  grown-ups 
many  methods  are  advocated,  all  of 
them,  no  doubt,  based  on  the  principle 
of  mental  concentration.  In  a  young 
child  the  faculty  can  be  cultivated  by 
making  the  child  describe  everything  it 
has  seen  in  its  morning  walk,  taking 
care  that  no  fact  is  exaggerated,  but 
that  strict  attention  is  paid  to  truth  in 
every  detail.  In  the  matter  of  memo- 
rizing it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  let  the 
child  learn  one  line  of  poetry  a  day, 
which  it  should  repeat  the  following 
morning,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  it 
will  be  able  to  say  the  seven  lines.  The 
young  brain  should  not  be  overloaded 
with  knowledge,  but  allowed  to  assimi- 
late a  fragment  each  day. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Virginia  Beaten  Biscuits. — To  one 
quart  of  flour  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  fine 
salt.  Mix  these  well  together,  using 
sweet  milk  or  cold  water,  and  mix  until 
the  dough  is  as  stiff  as  can  be  handled; 
then  beat  and  beat  until  it  becomes 
soft  and  pliable.  Roll  out  an  inch  thick, 
cut  and  prick  with  a  fork  and  bake  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  until  they  turn  a 
nice  brown.    Must  be  eaten  at  once. 

Cornstarch  Pudding  Without  Eggs. 
— One  pint  of  new  milk  with  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cornstarch,  stirred  to  a 
paste;  have  one  quart  of  milk  in  a 
double  lined  boiler,  and  while  boiling 
hot,  stir  in  one  coffee  cup  full  of  sugar, 
and  the  cornstarch  dissolved  in  the 
cold  milk.  Flavor  with  lemon  or  van- 
illa, and  stir  constantly  until  it 
thickens.  Turn  it  into  a  glass  or  a 
china  bowl  and  serve  hot. 

Sponge  Pudding. — One  pint  of  sweet 
milk,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one-half 
cupful  of  flour,  one-half  cupful  butter 
and  five  eggs.  Wet  the  flour  with  part 
of  the  milk;  then  add  the  remainder 
and  cook  ten  minutes;  add  butter  and 
sugar  while  hot;  when  cool,  add  yolks 
of  eggs  well  beaten,  then  the  beaten 
whites  and  stir  thoroughly.  Bake  in  a 
two-quart  double  boiler.  Serve  with  a 
butter  and  sugar  sauce. 

Chicken  Sambayon. — Here  is  a  deli- 
cious variation  of  chicken  soup:  Make 
a  strong  broth  by  boiling  the  carcasses 
of  two  chickens,  together  with  the 
skinned  feet,  the  ends  of  the  pinions, 
and  any  scraps  of  meat  left  uneaten. 
Clear  the  broth  of  fat,  season,  and  add 
the  yolks  of  six  or  eight  eggs,  well 
beaten.  Cook  the  eggs  and  the  broth 
together  in  a  double  boiler,  stirring  all 
the  time  until  the  mixture  thickens  like 
a  thin  boiled  custard.  Serve  in  bouillon 
cups.    This  is  called  chicken  sambayon. 


Men  Who  Shave 

run  big  risk  in  using  any- 
thing but  the  best  shaving 
soap.  That's  the  popular 

WILLIAMS'  ITTS 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Reliance  Engineering  Co, 

(Incorporated) 
 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

for  GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL.       GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
226    REMONT  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  5608. 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.   Send  for  cir- 
cular.   E.  Krauser  A  Urn.,  Milton,  Pa. 


for  Snow's  Grafting  Wax* 

IN  CSE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE I 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


Y27o  Ammonia, 
18%  Bone  Phosphate, 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


POWDERED     CAUSTIC  SODA. 
CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

Best   Grades  for 

TREE     WASH     and     PRUNE  DIF». 


LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  ANY  QUANTITIES. 

F.  W.  BRAUN  CO.,  18  20  Spear  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Also:::-.:  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.,  and  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


 MANUFACTURERS  OF- 

PEACH,    BERRY,  and  all 
kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING 
VENEER    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND   CANDY  DRUM8 


HDADP  PEACH,  BERRY,  and  all  RACI/PTC 
vi  IV'^r  U,  kinds  ot  FRUIT  SHIPPING  DrtOI\C  I  J 

R  BAR] 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HwORTHo?? 
GROCERIES*- 

This  otter  may  be  withdrawn  an;  day 

To  introduce  quickly  Our  unmatched  Quality 
Groceries  to  new  families,  we  make  this  novel  offer 
without  consideration  to  profit.  We  guarantee  the 
quality,  quantity  and  proper  delivery. 

Your  two  dollars  back  If  not  satisfied. 

10  lbs.  pure  cane  granulated  Sugar  $  .60 
10  Iba.  new  fancy  head  table  Rice  .80 
2  Iba.  any  75cTea(Enjl.Brkfst,0olongeto)l.5fi 
2  Iba.  40e  Mooha  t  Java  Roast  Coffee  .80 
I  large  tin  pare  Spice (Pepper.Muatate)  .30 

Ibore  lot  Special  for  $2.00,  worth  $4.00 

Freight  shipments  delivered  free  to 
San  Francisco  Depots 

Smiths'  Cash  Store,  Inc. 

25  Market  St.,  ^an  Francisco 
182  page  Catalogue  free  on  request 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 

SULPHUR 

"Horseshoe"    ^^^^k  "Horseshoe" 
Pea  Grain  Jr  tat     yi  Powdered 


Crown  " 


Sublime 


"Nevada" 


Lump 


NEVADA 


NEVADA  SULPHUR  CO, 


Office.  707  Front  Street 
San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Importers  and  Refiners  of 

Sublimed  Piilnlinr  "Anchor  Brand" 
"Volcano  Brand"  \  I  Pure  Flowers 

"Tiger  Brand"    UUIfJIIUI       of  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Defined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OPF1CE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 

WANTED— A  NURSERYMAN. 

A  GOOD  SALARY  FOR  THE  RIOHT  MAN. 


Hj  must  understand  the  details  of  the  nursery 
business  and  how  to  handle  men. 


Address  Box  125,  MERCED,  CAL. 


J 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  910.50  TO  S16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0HIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

SAN  Francisco,  March  15,  1B05. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Mav.  July. 

Wednesday   $1  143£@1  12*         W%@  93* 

Thursday   1  12*@1  14  93%®  94* 

Friday   1  14*@1  IS  94%@  92 

Saturday   1  13*@1  II*         93*®  91* 

Monday   1  09  0>\  13  91  *@  93* 

Tuesday   1  14*@1  12*         92?*®  93* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   48*@47ii  48?a®48* 

Thursday   l>   <•>  4S*  4**<« 

Friday   484±®48 

Saturday   48*®48  4H'»(a4H1a 

Monday   48*®49>8  48'/,®49?6 

Tuesday   49  @49&  49*@50 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


Dec.  1905. 
II  28  ®1  28'i 
1  27^@1  27* 
1  27  @1  27* 
1  27«@1  26* 
1  2rtV«  1 
1  27*®1  27* 


May,  1905. 

Thursday  II  44   @1  44* 

Friday   1  43»»@1  43?4 

Saturday   1  43*@1  483£ 

Monday    — <3t  

Tuesday    @  

Wednesday   1  44*@1  44  % 

Wheat. 

Values  in  the  spot  market  in  this  cen- 
ter have  been  without  material  change 
the  past  week,  offerings  continuing  light 
and  confining  the  trade  to  immediate  local 
needs,  but  the  general  trend  of  values  in 
Eastern  and  foreign  centers  was  to 
slightly  lower  figures  than  had  been  rul- 
ing. Weakness  abroad  in  connection  with 
the  rain  storms  hero  caused  the  local 
speculative  market  to  favor  the  bear  in- 
terest, May  wheat  selling  down  to  $1.43] 
and  December  option  declining  to  91.26}, 
but  latest  sales  were  at  an  improvement 
on  these  figures.  Stocks  of  wheat  are 
extremely  light,  not  only  on  this  coast 
but  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
last  Government  report  announced  20.1 
per  cent,  of  1904  crop  remaining  in  farm- 
ers' hands  on  March  1,  being  about  111,- 
000.000  bushels.  This  is  21,000,000  bushels 
less  than  a  year  ago,  and  53,000,000  bush- 
els less  than  two  years  ago.  The  percent- 
age on  hand  March  1,  1904,  of  previous 
crop  was  20.8,  and  on  March  1,  1903,  was 
24.5  of  1902  crop.  Chicago  values  for 
wheat  are  about  15  per  cent,  higher  than 
a  year  ago  and  about  50  per  cent,  higher 
than  two  years  ago. 

California  Milling  (1  55  @1  62* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42*@1  45 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  42*@1  50 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  19u5,  delivery,  11.43'.,®!. 44V 

December,  1905,  delivery,  ll.26*®1.28. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  tl.44*c<i,I.44%;  December, 
1905.  I1.27*@1.27*. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   7s2d@-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   14*@-s  12*®-s 

Local  market  II  37*@1  40     II  42*@1  47* 

Floor. 

Business  is  not  brisk  and  is  likely  to 
continue  of  comparatively  small  propor- 
tions during  the  balance  of  the  current 
season,  stocks  being  too  small  and  prices 
too  high  for  active  export  trade.  There 
are  no  changes  in  quotations  and  on 
favorite  marks  current  values  are  being 
tolerably  well  maintained. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  76  @4  40 

Barley. 

Light  supplies  of  this  cereal  prevent 
buyers  from  operating  to  advantage  in 
the  spot  market.  Demand  at  extreme 
current  figures  is  not  active,  however, 
there  being  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
handlers  of  this  cereal  to  stock  up  heav- 
ily, an  easier  market  being  expected  at 
opening  of  coming  harvest  year.  That 
there  will  be  scarcely  any  old  barley  left 
when  new  crop  begins  to  come  upon  the 
market  is  altogether  probable.  The 
rainy  weather  of  the  past  week  caused 
some  weakness  in  Dec.  option  for  No. 
1  feed,  which  sold  as  low  as  86Jc,  being 
a  decline  of  about  3Jc  from  best  figures 
of  previous  week.  A  year  ago  Dec. 
option  was  about  $1.02  and  within  10c 
of  the  price  of  May  barley,  while  in  the 
recent  speculative  trading  Dec.  option 
has  been  about  35c  per  cental  under  May 
or  the  price  of  spot  barley. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  20  @l  22* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  17*®1  20 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  22*^1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   I  25  @l  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair    1  20  ®1  22* 

Oats. 

Trade  in  this  cereal  is  of  a  light  order 
in  the  local  market  at  present.  Spot 
stocks  were  of  small  volume  and  mostly 


under  control  of  millers  and  dealers,  but 
were  augmented  this  week  by  a  cargo 
from  the  North,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased for  shipment  to  Asiatic  Russia. 
Values  are  ruling  steady  for  ordinary 
feed  qualities.  Choice  to  fancy  oats  are 
so  scarce  as  not  to  admit  of  any  whole- 
sale transactions.  In  the  East  supplies  of 
oats  are  more  liberal.  Some  Eastern  oats 
have  been  lately  landed  here. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  52*<ai  57* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  47*®1  52* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  40  ®1  45 

Milling   1  45  @1  55 

Black  oats   1  85  ®1  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  35  ®1  55 

Corn. 

Further  shipments  of  White  corn  have 
been  made  this  week  to  Central  America, 
one  steamer  taking  04  tons.  Large  Yel- 
low is  in  fair  request  on  local  account. 
Current  values  on  large  corn  of  prime  to 
choice  quality  are  being  well  maintained. 
Small  Yellow  remains  scarce  and  high. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  35  <S1  4u 

Large  Yellow                                  I  35  @1  40 

Small  Yellow                                    1  80  (oil  90 

Egyptian  White     <a>  

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Eastern,  sacked                               1  35  @1  40 

Kye. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  unfavor- 
able to  buyers. 

Good  to  choice  II  52*@1  60 

Buckwheat. 

Not  enough  offering  to  admit  of  any 
noteworthy  trading. 

Good  to  choice  II  75    @2  00 

Beans. 

There  are  no  heavy  offerings  of  good  to 
choice  beans  of  any  variety.  Spot  stocks 
are  principally  Large  Whites,  Bayos  and 
Pinks.  Most  of  the  Limas  and  Black- 
eyes  remaining  are  held  at  producing 
points  south.  The  Limas  are  understood 
to  be  largely  under  control  of  a  few  spec- 
ulative operators. 

Pea.  fair  to  good.  100  B>s  13  00   ®3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Large  White   2  75  @3  00 

Pinks   3  50   (6)3  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @  

Reds   5  50  @  

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  15  @5  28 

Black-eye  Beans   2  60   @2  86 

Dried  Peas. 

Domestic  of  prime  to  choice  quality  are 
so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly  quotable.  Some 
Eastern  Green  have  been  imported  at  a 
cost  of  about  $2  per  cental. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  40  @2  10 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  @3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  ®3  25 

Niles   1  40  @2  00 

Hops. 

Little  doing  in  this  center,  either  for 
shipment  or  on  local  account,  and  aside 
from  asking  prices  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing at  the  moment  upon  which  to  base 
quotations.  There  are  no  large  quantities 
offering  from  the  hands  of  either  growers 
or  dealers.  The  Producers'  Price  Cur- 
rent of  New  York  says:  "Sales  of  con- 
siderable quantities  are  reported  from  the 
different  counties  in  New  S'ork  State  the 
past  week  and  it  is  estimated  that  1,000 
to  1,200  bales  have  changed  hands  at 
prices  ranging  from  24Ae.  to  2'iJc.  Owing 
to  this,  the  growers  seem  to  have  more 
confidence  in  the  situation  and  are  not 
offering  their  goods  a9  before.  Reports 
from  London  indicate  that  a  pool  has 
been  formed  by  the  larger  English  grow- 
ers who  are  said  to  control  at  the  present 
time  20,000  bales.  What  effect,  if  any, 
this  will  have  on  the  market  remains  to 
be  seen.  Reports  from  Germany  show  a 
dragging  market." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  24  @27 

Wool. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  who  are 
lightly  stockad,  and  many  if  not  most  of 
them  are  in  this  position,  aro  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  make  the  market  appear 
weak,  so  as  to  be  able  to  operate  to  ad- 
vantage in  producing  sections.  There 
are  no  evidences,  however,  of  their  meet- 
ing with  any  special  success  in  talking 
down  the  market.  The  world's  supply  of 
wool  is  light  as  compared  "with  average 
requirements.  All  will  be  needed.  Much 
of  this  year's  wool  has  been  already  con- 
tracted for  at  comparatively  stiff  prices. 
The  Wool  Growers"  Association,  control- 
ling most  of  the  wool  of  Yuba,  Sutter  and 
Butte  counties,  has  fixed  May  5th  as  date 
for  opening  sales  of  Spring  clip  at  Marys- 
ville. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  @24 

Northern,  defective  18  ®21 

Middle  County,  free  20  @23 

Middle  County,  defective  17  @19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  15  @17 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  13  @14 

Southern  iambs,  as  to  quality  18  @16 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @23 

Nevada  16  ®22 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Although  receipts  showed  decrease, 
partly  due  to  stormy  weather  during  a 
portion  of  the  week,   offerings  proved 


more  than  ample  for  the  demand  and 
the  market  lacked  firmness.  The  wet 
weather  which  checked  the  receipts  also 
tended  to  correspondingly  check  the  de- 
mand. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00  @  13  oo 

Wheat  and  Oat   900  @  11  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   s  00  5  10  60 

Wild  Oat   7  00   @   9  50 

Barley   7  00  @  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  no   ®  10  00 

Clover   6  00   @  950 

Stock  hay   6  00   ®   7  50 

Compressed   n  00  @  13  00 

Straw,  ¥  bale   25  ®  50 

MllUtuffs. 

Demand  was  slow  for  Bran  and  Mid- 
dlings, but  stocks  were  principally  in  few 
hands  and  were  rather  steadily  held. 
Prevailing  valuos  on  Milled  Corn  were 
well  maintained.  Rolled  Barloy  was  ad- 
vanced 50c  per  ton. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  f,  ton  |21  00   fa)  22  50 

Bran.  1»  ton   20  50   H  21  50 

Middlings   25  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  50  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  50  @  26  so 

Cornmeal   30  00  ®  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  50  @  31  00 

Oilcake  Meal   32  50   @  34  00 

Seeds. 

Market  for  the  several  kinds  quoted 
herewith  is  quiet  at  quotably  unchanged 
values.  Good  to  choice  Alfalfa  is  not 
offering  in  great  quantity,  nor  is  it  being 
pressed  to  sale. 

Flax  11  75  ®  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   0  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  B  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  @13* 

Canary   6*®  6* 

Rape   l\@  2* 

Hemp   3*@— 

Timothy   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

Local  demand  is  light,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable going  outward,  another  ship- 
ment of  200  cases  being  made  this  week  to 
Germany.  Stocks  are  largely  of  amber 
grades  and  are  not  of  very  heavy  volume, 
but  aro  ahead  of  immediate  local  require- 
ments, there  being  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  jobbers  and  retailers  here  to  carry 
much  honey  at  this  advanced  date  in  the 
season. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*ia  5* 

Extracted,  Amber   34»@  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  ®  3* 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

Not  much  arriving.  Another  shipment 
was  made  this  week  to  Belgium,  the 
steamer  Acapulco  taking  6018  lbs. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  tb  29  @30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Supplies  of  Beef  are  of  fair  volume  and 
ample  for  the  somewhat  limited  demand. 
Veal  is  arriving  in  heavy  quantity,  and 
only  most  desirable  sizes  are  meeting  with 
prompt  custom,  these  going  at  reduced 
figures.  Market  for  Mutton  is  firm  at 
the  prevailing  prices,  the  good  demand 
for  wool  and  the  abundance  of  green  feed 
tending  to  keep  sheep  on  the  ranges. 
Hogs  are  arriving  a  little  more  freely,  but 
are  not  in  sufficiently  heavy  supply  to 
cause  any  particular  weakening  in  values. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   6  @  6* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5*@— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4*@  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6*<a7c;  wethers   7  ®  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   53f@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  2o0  pounds   5*@  6»i 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*@  b\ 

Veal,  large,  *  tt>   6  @  8 

Veal,  small,  »fb   5  @8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  «  lb   R*«i>  9 

Lamb,  spring,  fl  tt>  12*ffi— 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Dry  Hides  are  in  good  request,  but  Wet 
Salted  are  not  so  eagerly  sought  after, 
although  not  quotably  lower.  Pelt  mar- 
ket is  firm,  with  no  likelihood  of  there 
being  a  glut  of  offerings  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  German  steamer  Denderah, 
sailing  Saturday,  carried  87,810  lbs.  Tallow 
for  Central  and  South  America. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
tigure8. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @11      —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts. . ..—  @10*    —  @  9* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  ®  9*   —   ®  9 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fbs. .—  ffllO     —  @9 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  —  @  9*   —  @  8* 

Stags   7   @  7*     6  @  6* 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @U      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  ail*  —  @10* 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®12*  —  all* 

Dry  Hides  —  @18      —  @17 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.—  @15      —  @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @20      —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin  1  50§2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  »  skin   9K31  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  8  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  


Horse  Hides,  dry.  medium  1  50®  

jnorse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality   „  4  ®4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*®3* 

Bags  aud  Bagging. 

Business  in  this  department  continues 
light,  this  being  generally  a  quiet  time  of 
year  in  the  bag  trade.  Grain  Bags  are 
being  sleadily  held,  owing  to  favorable 
crop  prospects  and  the  rather  firm  jute 
market  in  Calcutta. 

Bean  Bags  |  4J4@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6fc®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   6  @6* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.  6*B©6* 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tb   38  @ — 

Wool  Sacks.  3*lb   80  ® — 


There  were  only  moderate  arrivals  and 
the  market  for  poultry  in  prime  to  choice 
condition  showed  a  generally  firm  tone. 
Young  Chickens  were  in  good  request  and 
when  of  very  superior  quality  brought  an 
advance  on  quotations.  Ducks  in  good 
flesh  were  salable  to  advantage,  as  were 
also  fat  Geese  and  Goslings.  Inquiry  for 
Turkeys  was  light  and  was  mainly  for 
Live.  Prevailing  prices  for  Pigeons,  both 
Young  and  Old,  were  well  maintained,  the 
Young  being  higher. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  $  lb  I   20   ®  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  B>   18  @  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  »  tt>   18  @  20 

Bens,  California,  fi  dozen   5  00  @  5  50 

Hens,  large   6  00  ®  7  00 

Roosters,  old   5  00  ®  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  SO   ®  7  50 

Fryers   5  50  @  6  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @  5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  @  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   6  00  @  6  50 

Ducks,  large  young,  V  dozen   6  so  ®  7  50 

Geese,  *  pair   2  00  @  2  25 

Goslings,  ^  pair   3  00   ®  3  50 

Pigeons,  old,  fi  dozen   1  25  a  1  50 

Pigeons,  vuuDK   2  SO   ®  2  75 

Bntter. 

Prices  have  been  on  the  down  grade 
the  past  week,  the  result  of  being  crowded 
too  high  the  previous  week  and  cutting 
off  outside  demand.  It  is  likely  values 
will  go  as  much  too  low  as  they  had  been 
too  high  before  a  steady  market  is  again 
experienced.  The  booming  of  prices  to 
unwarranted  levels  is  generally  followed 
by  a  relapse  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
This  is  very  convenient  for  speculative 
manipulators,  but  works  no  good  to  the 
producing  interest. 

Creamery,  extras,  fl  lb   26  ®— 

Creamery,  firsts...    25  ®— 

Creamery,  seconds   24  @— 

Dairy,  select   25  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts    24  ®- 

Dairy,  seconds   22  @23 

Mixed  Store   17  @18 

Cheese. 

Supplies  of  domestic  flats  are  showing 
some  increase  and  market  is  easier  in 
tone.  Young  Americas  are  not  in  heavy 
supply  and  in  fair  request.  Eastern  mar- 
kets are  lightly  stocked  and  firm. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  @12* 

California,  good  to  choice   11*®I2 

California,  fair  to  good   10*@11* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11  ®I3 

Eastern   15  ®16 

Bra- 
There  has  been  a  sharp  recovery  in 
prices,  owing  to  keen  competition  among 
dealers  to  secure  eggs  for  cold  storage. 
The  California  production  is  the  heaviest 
and  the  quality  the  best  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  May,  which 
accounts  for  the  activo  speculative  de- 
mand during  this  period. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  ®— 

California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  18  @19 

California,  good  to  choice  store   17  ®18 

Eastern  firsts   —  ®— 

Eastern  seconds   —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  was  in  free  receipt  and  lower, 
but  the  demand  was  good  at  the  reduced 
figures,  both  for  immediate  consumption 
and  canning.  Rhubard  was  in  liberal 
supply  and  sold  at  a  further  decline. 
Green  Peas  from  near-by  gardens  are  now 
arriving  in  considerable  quantity.  Onion 
market  was  slow  and  lacked  firmness, 
with  offerings  tolerably  heavy,  mainly 
Oregon  product  representing  prior  ar- 
rival purchases  by  dealers. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice.  lb.. 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  ?  I  

Beans,  Lima,  <p  lb  

Beans,  String,  fi  ft  

Beans,  Wax,  V  B>  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. 

Egg  Plant,  V  fb  

Garlic,  V  lb  

Mushrooms,  $  R>  

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  ctl  

Peas,  Green.  V  lb   

Peppers,  Bell,  fi  lb  

Peppers,  Green,  V  lb  

Rhubarb,  y  box  

Summer  Squash,  small  box  

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  V  hox  

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50060  fbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
SO  to  80  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  was  not  heavily  stocked  with 
choice  to  select  Burbanks,  and  demand 
was  fair  at  much  the  same  prices  as  were 
realized  the  previous  week.  Common 
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qualities  dragged  at  low  figures.  Early 
Rose  for  seed  were  in  limited  supply  and 
firmly  held.  New  Potatoes  were  in  fair 
receipt  and  demand  not  very  active  at 
the  prices  asked.  Market  for  Sweets 
was  quiet  and  easy  in  tone. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  ft  cental   1  90  ©  — 

Salinas  Burbanks,     cental   —  @  — 

River  Burbanks,  *  cental   40  (A  95 

River  Reds,  f>  cental   65  @  85 

Oregon  Burbanks,  fi  cental   1  00  @  1  40 

New  Potatoes,  fi  cental    2  50  @  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  cental   75  @  1  to 

Fresh  Frnlta. 

Apples  now  on  market  are  mostly  cold 
storage  stocks.  Demand  is  not  active 
and  is  mainly  for  choice  to  select  table 
fruit,  prices  for  which  are  being  main- 
tained at  much  the  same  range  as  current 
for  weeks  past.  Cooking  apples  are  not 
receiving  much  attention  and  sales  of  the 
same  are  in  the  main  at  comparatively 
low  figures. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-box   1  75   @   2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fb.  bx.  . .    1  00  @   1  50 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f>  box   75   @  100 

Apples,  Lady,  f,  box     @   

Persimmons,  fl  regular  box     @   

Strawberries,  large,  fi  chest     @   

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  most  kinds  is  showing 
decidedly  healthy  condition,  stocks  being 
light  and  the  demand  fair,  with  inquiry 
principally  for  assorted  rather  than 
straight  lots.  Prunes  of  the  middle  sizes 
are  the  only  noteworthy  exception  to 
above  remarks,  and  the  general  tone  of 
the  Prune  market  is  showing  improve- 
ment, in  the  absence  of  large  offerings  of 
any  other  dried  fruit.  Apricots  of  desir- 
able quality  are  in  particularly  light  sup- 
ply and  are  bringing  comparatively  stiff 
prices.  An  early  clean-up  of  nearly 
everything  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Prunes  is  altogether  probable.  The 
steamer  Siberia,  sailing-  for  the  Orient 
the  past  week,  carried  29,600  lbs.  assorted 
dried  fruit.  The  steamer  City  of  Puebla, 
bound  Saturday  for  British  Columbia, 
took  aside  from  Raisins  33,125  lbs.  dried 
fruit  assorted. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED, 

Apples,  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4y,@  5 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  6  @ 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @13 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  fi>   8^@10 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  11  @13 

Pigs,  10-fb  box,  1-tb  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  8  @  8H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  9  @Wyt 

Pears,  standard,  $  B>   6l/2@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10}4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5J4@  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (S>  %M 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6yt@  7y, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  lViiSl^c;  40-50s,  4@4Mc; 
50-60S,  2!4@2&c;  60-70s,  2(S2^c;  70-80s,  \%@2c  ; 
80-BOs,  lW@l%c;  90-lOOs,  1@1  J4c  ;  small,  %@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   Sy,®  4H 

Apples,  quartered   3%@  4V4 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2!4 

Figs,  Black   2^@  4 

Raisins. 

The  general  features  of  the  market  re- 
main much  the  same  as  previously  noted. 
Offerings  are  principally  common  quali- 
ties of  loose  Muscatel,  and  in  consequence 
values  for  the  higher  grades  are  largely 
nominal.  The  steamer  City  of  Puebla, 
clearing  Saturday,  took  6,900  lbs.  Raisins 
for  British  Columbia. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-fb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-fb  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-fb  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-fb  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-fb  box  2  25   @:i  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3j^@3^c 

3-  Crown  Standard  33l£@4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  ii®  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @4^c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4Hc 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  Ahi®i\a 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5Va@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  rainstorms  of  the  current  week 
interfered  with  the  picking  and  shipping 
of  Oranges,  but  there  were  fair  carry-over 
stocks  in  this  center,  especially  of  com- 
mon qualities  and  large  sizes,  market  for 
these  continuing  favorable  to  buyers. 
Choice  Navels  of  the  smaller  sizes  were 
most  in  favor  and  sold  to  best  advantage. 
Lemons  were  without  quotable  change, 
with  demand  rather  slow  and  supplies  of 
fair  proportions.  Limes  were  in  ample 
stock  for  present  needs. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, Tft  bx  1  50  @2  00 

Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  $  box.     85  @1  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  f.  box                   75  @1  10 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .     90  @1  25 

Oranges,  Blood,  <jj»  box                       1  25  @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  fi  box        2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  f)  box                           1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box                      4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Little  doing  in  nuts  of  any  kind,  either 
in  a  wholesale  or  jobbing  way.  Quota- 
tions are  without  change,  but  are  of  neces- 
sity at  present  based  mainly  on  asking 
figures. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  $  tt>   7  @  8 


Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime     4S4®  5^4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  softshell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  market  is  quiet  for  both 
dry  and  sweet  wines.  Dry  wines  of  last 
vintage  are  quoted  at  14@17c.  per  gallon, 
San  Francisco  delivery,  for  fairly  good  to 
choice,  but  dealers  are  not  taking  hold  to 
any  great  extent,  being  apparently  toler- 
ably well  stocked  for  the  time  being. 
Sweet  wines  of  1904  are  obtainable  at  25c. 
per  gallon  at  wineries,  or  at  27$c.  San 
Francisco.  The  steamer  Acapulco,  sail- 
ing Saturday,  carried  56,711  gallons  and 
55  cases,  including  45,136  gallons  for  New 
York.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco 
last  week  were  248,600  gallons,  and  for 
preceding  week  were  361,150  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   76,961 

Wheat,  ctls   29,140 

Barley,  ctls  157,214 

Oats,  ctls   28,246 

Corn,  ctls   1,083 

Rye,  ctls   757 

Beans,  sks   19,564 

Potatoes,  sks   18,753 

Onions,  sks   4,411 

Hay,  tons   3,213 

Wool,  bales   555 

Hops,  bales   95 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


3,315,622 
2,303,746 
2,925,036 
724,880 
155,766 
44,959 
554,136 
985.921 
106,676 
138,676 
41,057 
37,376 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,053,519 
1,693,159 
4,812,749 
788,916 
122,332 
44,589 
647,108 
1,010,483 
122,026 
133,216 
36,432 
28,944 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
'july  1,1904. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


Flour,  H  sk                  63,181  2,285,196 

Wheat,  ctls                     312  801,203 

Barley,  ctls  132,438  1,734,551 

Oats,  ctls                    23,636  74,997 

Corn,  ctls                      3,848  78,394 

Beans,  sks                    1,233  43,533 

Hay,  bales                    8,201  196  331 

Wool,  lbs  I  830,690 

Hops,  lbs                       6,606  326,641 

Honey,  cases                  45  1,846 

Potatoes,  pkgs              5,777  92,080 


2,677,188 
752,141 
3,784,702 
18,653 
14,715 
33,719 
125,575 
1,848,923 
562,526 
4,264 
85,899 


Another  California  Poppy. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Jenny  writes  in  the 
Fresno  Republican  about  a  less  known 
eschscholtzia  than  the  common  one, 
which  is  the  State  flower  of  California, 
as  follows: 

There  is  another  poppy,  indigenous 
to  our  valley,  but  so  much  scarcer  that 
not  many  people  are  familiar  with  it. 
About  the  only  place  I  have  found  it  is 
in  the  wheat  fields  along  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  much  more  plentiful  on  the 
Madera  side  than  on  ours.  This  is 
Eschscholtzia  eaespitosa.  It  is  yellow 
and  might  very  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
cream  cup,  Platystemon  Californicus, 
by  a  short-sighted  person.  The  foliage, 
however,  is  like  that  of  the  California 
poppy  and  could  not  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  it  without  the  flowers, 
though  ordinarily  it  is  much  smaller, 
growing  only  2  or  3  inches  high.  But 
the  flower  stems  rise  tall  and  slender 
several  times  the  height  of  the  leaves, 
6  inches  to  10  inches,  and  usually  quite 
a  cluster  of  them.  The  flowers  are 
about  1  inch  in  diameter  or  less  and  not 
so  deep  as  Eschscholtzia  Californica,  but 
more  saucer-like  or  even  flat.  The 
receptacle  at  the  base  of  the  petals  or 
capsule  has  no  rim  like  the  commoner 
species.  It  may  be  the  scarcity  of 
these  flowers,  or  it  may  be  the  relief 
from  the  intense  color  of  the  golden 
poppy,  but  one  often  exclaims  at  sight 
of  these  little  poppies  that  they  are 
even  handsomer  than  the  large  ones. 
They  certainly  have  attractions  of  their 
own. 

Adulterated  Wine  and  Beer. 


Wine  of  good  quality  can  be  got  very 
cheaply  in  these  days.  Yet  much  of  it 
is  adulterated.  Cheap  claret  is  actually 
made  in  London  from  raisins  with  sugar 
and  yeast  thrown  in.  From  the  re- 
mains of  the  raisins  another  brew  is 
taken  off.  It  is  as  light  as  hock,  and 
would  not  sell  readily  in  that  condition, 
so  it  is  brought  to  the  redness  of  claret 
with  an  admixture  of  fuscinct  and 
campeach  bark.  Champagne  of  the 
cheaper  kind  is  often  made  from  cider. 
Beer    probably  takes  the  palm  for 


AMERICAN 
FENCE 

has  been  called  the  Standard  of  the 
World  because  it  is  the  Strongest  fence 
— weighs  more  per  rod  than  any  other. 
Ask  our  dealer  in  your  town  to  show 
you  AMERICAN  FENCE.  Test  it 
every  way  you  can  think  of —  test  it 
HARD.  Then  you'll  surely  want  it. 
Look  him  up  today. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  Dept.  55 


CH1CACO 


NEW  YORK 


DENVER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Holds6oo  lbs. 


ight 


SWAN  DRIVEN  FENCE  ANCHOR 

Drives  edgewise  quickly  and  easily  as  naitsinto 
'   'Iding  600  to  2400  pounds  a  c- 
•3  fencing;  bracespost 
ightning.  Priccs,ldri 
Booklet  and  price  " 
W.  W.  SWAN,  (.on  Angeles.  ' 


ccs,  1  driver  /n  * — - 

ice  tin  free.  ([I  1' 
,  Calif.     «H  11 


adulteration,  and  here  again  you  find 
the  adulterator  saying  he  only  does  it 
because  his  customers  do  not  like  the 
pure  article.  Few  of  them  have  ever 
had  the  chance  of  forming  an  opinion. 
To  impart  bitterness,  picric  acid,  picro- 
toxin,  wormwood,  aloes  and  gentain  are 
put  in.  To  give  beer  a  "head"  and 
the  flavor  of  age,  the  brewer  introduces 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  iron  and 
alum.  To  make  you  drink  more,  the 
publican  puts  in  salt  sometimes. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


Our  Cash 

 FOR  

Your  Fresh  Eggs 

We  will  take  from  one  case  to  a  carload  at  satis- 
factory price  net  WITHOUT  COMMISSION. 
Send  for  our  shipping  cards  and  get  particulars. 

SCHULZ  NIGGLE  &  CO., 

223  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Buyers  and  Sellers  of  Carload  Lots. 

D.E.Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.0.Box2497.  |  E  R.Allison, Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET.     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 

FRANK  DALTON  CO. 

(Incorporated.) 

Shipping  and  Commission. 

BEANS.  PRODUCE,  GREEN  AND  DRIED 
FRUITS,  NUTS,  ETC. 
Remov/ed  to   224   C~Lrt "V  ST. 

Telephone  BUSH  365.  8AN  FRANCISCO. 


DON'T 

STOP 


to  make  fast 
Use  the 


the  rope 


II 


Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
ING  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXES,  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


WEST  COAST  WIRE\  IRON  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  W/orks 

S08  California  St.,  8au  Francisco,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARO.BST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE -- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  Ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  dlreotly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
offlolal  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  givt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  <  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guidt 
seat  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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The  Separator  News 

Did  you  think  all  separators  were 
i  alike— that  an v  kind  was  good  enough 
I  —that  makers  of  bucket  bowl  separa- 1 
I  tors  would  tell  you  their  mac  hines  are 
poor?  Some  dairymen  have  thought  ' 
so— have  dropped  a  bunch  of  money 
that  way.   Hut  you'll  not  if  you  in- 
vestigate—read The  Separator  News — 
i  learn  that 

Separators  are  Vastly  Different 

A  cow's  leg  and  tail  may  look  alike, 
but  they're  very  different.  One  is  good 
for  support— the  other  to  swipe  your 
i  face  In  fly  time. 
1  SEPARATORS  are  just 
different.  The 
Separator  News  tells 
how,  tells  it  plainly, 
tells  why  Tubulars 
are  best,  appeals  to 
vour  judgment.  Tu- 
uulars  recover  more 
butter  fat —  skim 
twice  as  clean  bv 
official  tests.  It'sthe 
only  simple  bowl 
j  separator.  The  Sep- 
arator News  tells 
about  separators— is  issued  periodical- 
ly—subscription free.  Write  for  It 
and  catalog  No.  C-131. 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpltt 

Chicago,  Illinois  Weal  Chester,  Pa. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Potter  Valley  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— The  Grange  here 
has  recently  increased  its  membership 
by  an  addition  of  fifteen,  who  took  the 
fourth  degree,  followed  by  a  harvest 
feast  on  the  4th  hist.  After  the  feast 
the  Worthy  Master  gave  the  new  mem- 
bers some  valuable  instruction,  as  well 
as  the  old  members,  principally  along 
the  line  of  degree  work,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  Grange  is  what  we 
make  it.  The  Overseer  also  offered  some 
timely  instruction.  A  communication 
was  read  from  Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler  as 
valuable  instruction  to  new  and  old 
members. 

Several  speeches  were  made,  encour- 
aging and  welcoming  the  new  members. 

Although  we  cannot  boast  of  any 
great  work  done  in  our  Grange  in  the 
past,  as  a  body  the  members  have  been 
united,  always  observing  their  anni- 
versary by  a  feast,  discussing  topics 
from  time  to  time,  and  meeting  not 
always,  but  never  failing  to  meet  now 
and  then,  usually  the  specified  times  in 
winter. 

The  Grange  is  the  only  Order  in  our 
midst  which  owns  its  hall,  and  has  also 
an  organ  and  a  piano. 

Foremost  among  the  promoters  of 
the  Farmers'  Institute  work  are  the 
Grangers,  giving  their  hall  and  helping 
otherwise.  Ere  another  Institute  year 
we  expect  the  Institute  work  to  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grange. 

Our  class  began  with  sixteen,  but 
one  could  not  be  with  us  for  the  last 
degree.  We  expect  soon  to  take  in 
another  class  with  the  third  degree 
member,  as  others  are  waiting  and 
anxious  to  come  in. 

A  committee  was  recently  selected  in 
our  Grange  to  draw  up  resolutions 
favoring  agricultural  education  in  our 
common  schools,  as  per  State  Grange 
action,  which  were  forwarded  to  our 
Congressman  and  Assemblyman.  A 
reply  was  received  from  our  Congress- 
man, saying  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  for  the  passage  of  the  measure. 

We  are  expecting  development  in 
our  Grange  work  here  if  unity  can  be 
preserved,  and  development  in  our 
community,  as  in  a  little  over  a  year's 
time  Eel  river,  which  is  6  or  7  miles 
from  us,  will  be  so  operated  as  to  irri- 
gate our  lands  and  furnish  electric 
light  for  this  place  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Rosa  L.  Sides, 
Lecturer. 


Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  declarations  of  the  Maine  State 
Grange  upon  important  questions  re- 
lated to  agriculture  are  strong,  force- 
ful, positive  and  conservative.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  regarding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  State  Grange  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  During  the  session 
which  closed  December  22,  with  more 
than  1000  people  present  at  the  delib- 
erations, it  was  unanimously  voted  to 
go  before  the  Legislature  and  secure 
action  by  which  a  department  shall  be 
established  for  training  teachers  in  our 
normal  schools  to  teach  the  elements  of 
agriculture  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
State.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
united  movement  for  the  more  thor- 
ough training  of  the  coming  generation 
in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  As 
indicating  the  views  of  the  Order  upon 
the  subject  of  education,  I  present  the 
report  of  the  committee,  a  report 
which  was  enthusiastically  adopted, 
and  provisions  were  made  for  issuing 
the  same  in  pamphlet  form  for  distri- 
bution among  the  Patrons  of  the  State. 
It  was  prepared  by  a  practical  farmer, 
and  voices  the  convictions  born  of  ex- 
perience. Here  are  the  main  portions 
of  it: 

"We  learn  not  for  school,  but  for 
life,  and  the  State  owes  each  of  its 
future  citizens  a  thorough  training  in 
the  rudiments  of  education  which  per- 
tains to  a  practical  life.  The  only  hope 
the  State  can  have  of  maintaining  the 
perpetuity  of  its  republican  institutions 
is  through  the  efficiency  of  its  schools 
along  practical  lines.  It  is  not  what  to 
do  for  the  child,  but  what  we  can  en- 
courage the  child  to  do  for  himself  that 
helps  him  most.  Herein  lies  the  great 
secret  of  the  successful  teacher.  The 
wise  teacher  looks  forward  and  encour- 
ages her  pupils  along  such  lines  of 
study  as  will  best  enable  them  to  ac- 
ceptably perform  the  complex  duties 
that  are  soon  to  devolve  upon  them. 

"The  great  mission  of  the  public 
school  is  to  fit  our  young  men  and 
women  for  honest,  intelligent  citizen- 
ship. It  is  far  better  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  a  few  things  than  to  have 
a  faint  idea  of  many  things.  We, 
therefore,  believe  that  the  number  of 
studies  now  taught  can  be  judiciously 
abridged.  A  less  number  of  branches 
better  taught  will  materially  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  We  insist 
upon  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  to  enable  one  to  read 
fluently  and  understandingly.  Reading 
will  then  be  a  pleasure,  and  will  become 
a  favorite  pastime  in  after  life. 

"  Sufficient  drill  in  composition  should 
also  be  given  to  enable  one  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  clear,  concise,  idiomatic 
English,  either  orally  or  in  legible,  cor- 
rectly spelled  script. 

"  As  90%  of  our  boys  and.  girls  com- 
plete their  education  in  the  grammar 
school,  it  is  evident  that  the  grammar 
school  should  be  the  strongest  link  in 
the  educational  chain. 

"We  believe  that  the  grammar 
school  course  should  be  lengthened  by 
at  least  one  year,  and  that  the  salaries 
of  its  teachers  be  increased  to  a  level 
with  the  salaries  received  by  high 
school  teachers.  The  present  grada- 
tion of  teachers'  salaries  is  wrong,  for 
it  calls  the  best  teachers  to  the  highest 
grade,  while  in  reality  the  lower  the 
grade  the  better  the  teacher  required. 
But  good  teachers  alone  will  not  insure 
good  schools.  The  parents  must  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  sympathy  and  encour- 
age the  teacher  by  manifesting  an  in- 
terest in  her  behalf. 

"It  frequently  happens  that  many 
good  graduates  of  our  high  schools  be- 
come interested  in  special  lines  of 
work,  and  while  they  have  neither  time 
nor  means  to  take  a  full  college  course, 
yet  they  would  like  the  privilege  of 
pursuing  special  lines  of  work  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  We 
believe  that  our  colleges  should  care- 
fully consider  the  needs  of  this  class  of 
students  and  provide  for  their  admis- 
sion to  various  special  courses. 

"  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  report, 
we  desire  to  make  three  special  recom- 
mendations: 

"First — That  the  laws  relating  to 
scientific  tempeiance  instruction  in  our 
public  schools  be  enforced. 

"Second — That  some  systematic  ar- 


rangement be  made  whereby  all  those 
who  desire  to  become  teachers  in  our 
public  schools  shall  first  receive  a 
special  training  in  some  practice  school 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  an  able 
principal. 

"  Last,  but  not  least — That  provision 
shall  be  made  for  a  general  introduc- 
tion of  a  systematic  course  of  industrial 
education." 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — The  regular  meet- 
ing of  Tulare  Grange  was  largely  at- 
tended. Past  Master  F.  Stiles  called 
the  meeting  to  order. 

The  Grange,  by  resolution,  indorsed 
the  Raisin  organization  and  requested 
all  vineyardists  to  give  their  influence 
to  it. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  note 
what  benefit  had  been  received  from 
the  increase  of  bounty  on  squirrel  tails 
and  report  from  time  to  time. 

The  question  box  contained  several 
questions  which,  under  the  leadership 
of  Lecturer  pro  tem  Miss  iSwanson, 
were  answered  by  several  members  in 
an  intelligent  manner. 

Question:  "What  Are  the  Possibili- 
ties of  the  Grange?  " 

The  possibilities  are  great.  Its  suc- 
cess depends  on  the  liberality  of  the 
opinions  of  its  members,  backed  by 
united  action,  by  which  it  will  have  ag- 
riculture taught  in  our  public  schools, 
and  this  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  on  the 
farm.  No  one  can  picture  what  the 
results  may  be,  for  the  field  of  its  use- 
fulness is  a  large  one. 

Question  of  the  day:  "What  Grange 
Events  Should  Be  Observed  by  Our 
Grange  in  Addition  to  Holding  the 
Regular  Meetings?  " 

There  are  various  events  in  the 
Grange  calendar  that  should  be  ob- 
served with  appropriate  exercises,  re- 
sulting in  increased  interest  in  the 
Order.  One  is  Arbor  Day,  for  planting 
of  trees  and  decorating  the  school 
grounds;  Children's  Day,  when  the  lit- 
tle ones  are  permitted  to  gather  at  the 
Grange  halls  and  there  make  the  old 
folks'  hearts  glad  with  their  songs,  reci- 
tations, etc.;  Memorial  Sunday,  in 
memory  of  the  departed  members.  The 
fourth  day  of  December  is  observed  as 
the  birthday  of  the  Order  and  cele- 
brated from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  The  regular  summer  picnics  in 
some  convenient  grove  are  looked  for- 
ward to  by  members  and  friends.  The 
Grange  members  should  go  as  a  body 
and  exhibit  their  products  at  the  county 
agricultural  fairs.  This  is  useful,  as 
well  as  interesting.  E.  C.  S. 


Grange  Notes. 


Sonoma  county  is  the  banner  county, 
having  eleven  subordinate  Granges  and 
one  Pomona  Grange.  Deputy  Master 
D.  M.  Winans  has  been  doing  good 
work  for  his  county.  El  Verano 
Grange  was  reorganized  by  him  Janu- 
ary 19th  with  29  members;  Penn  Grove 
on  February  18th  with  39  members; 
Windsor  Grange  was  organized  March 
4th  with  32  members.  He  has  also 
brought  in  79  applications  for  Peta- 
luma  Grange,  making  a  total  of  179 
members.  Mr.  Winans  will  begin  in 
Hopland  next  week. 


Tuttlc's  Elixir 

is  a  quick  and  permanent  cure 
for  distemper,  founder,  lameness 
of  all  kinds,  pneumonia,  thrush, 
cuts,  bruises,  collar  and  saddle 
galls,  colds,  stiffness,  etc.  It  la 
;1  and  endorsed  hy  the  Adams 


Express  Cc 


Wo  offer 


$100  Reward 

for  any  case  of  Colic,  Curb.  Con- 
tracted or  Knotted  Cords,  Splints, 
recent  Shoe  Bolls  or  Callous  that 
it  will  not  cure. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir 

Is  the  best  household  remedy  that  can  be  used  for 
rheumatism,  sprains  and  all  other  pains  and  aches. 
Saves  doctor  bills  and  stops  pain  Instantly.  Our  100- 
pape  book,  "  Veterinary  Experience*"  free.  Send  for  It. 
Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.   33  Beverly  Si.  Boston,  Mass. 

■ark  A  Co.,  Ag«-nll,    IS- IS  Fremont  8t. ,  8u  FranrUro,  ■  nl. 

Beware  of so-called  Elixirs.  TuttW  s  only  is  genuine.  Avoid 
all  blisters;  they  are  only  temporary  relief. 

Telephone  Main  190. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No,.  5  5-5  7-59.6  1  Fint  St.,  Sin  Fr.neiseo,  C.I. 

BLAKE,  MOFFTTT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE.  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


TIME  TRIED 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

Many  years  have  pasiorl  since  hill  minim  round 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cur.  to  he  an  irifallir.lt*  ear.  t..r 
Spavin..  Rlngbons,  Splints,  Curbs  and  all  sorts  of 
lameness.  Nobody  ever  round  anythlfiK  to  take  Ma 
place. 

Pipestone,  Man..  May  23.  1904. 
DR.  R  J.  KENDALL  CO.. 

Ciemlemen:—  Will  you  1*  kind  enouch  to  for- 
ward nie  your  "Treatise  on  tlie  Horse  and  his 
Diseases?'  I  have  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 
lor  a  liniment  f<  r  years,  and  think  there  is  noth- 
ing' to  lake  its  plate.        Yours  truly. 

CHAS.  E.  SKEI.DING. 
As  n  liniment  for  family  u.c  ft  ha*  no  equal. 

Price  S  1 ;  6  lor  96.  A*!*  >  'druggist tor  Kendall's 

Spavin  Cure;  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Hor>e."the 
book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider  range  of 
temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

NO.  1   250  TO  300  LBS.  CAPACITY. 
"  2-360  TO  400  " 
"   3-450  TO  500  " 
"   4-660  TO  700  " 
"  6-850  TO  900  " 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  &  18  Drumm  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


Superior  Cream 
cparator 


»'    <    M-.'llN.  .-"^PflTllBW  I 

on  In  <\'i  t"  !«1  ill  ^fcl 

r  circulation  of  ^£^—-^3' I 
itenled  (  enter  9  u 


Gets  ALL  the  C  ream 
Complete  separatl 
minutes  la  made  by 
cold  water  thro  patent 
ColuuinandoutsldeJacket.  Sim 
pie.  Practical.  Water  and  milk 
do  not  mix.  "Equals  a  >  i ..  ma- 
chine."   60,000  Farmers  UM  it. 

WE  GIVE  A  BINDING  GUARANTEE 
We  refund  your  money  If  not  sat- 
tsfled.   The  best  Investment  on 
the  farm.   Write  today  for  full 
particulars  and  testimonials. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  00. 
Grand  River  Ait.     Ottroit,  ' 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  t>y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGELES. 
Writ,  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


I B_Jl  STOPPED  FREE. 
—  I    9  Permanently  Cured  by 

I  I  XOR-  KLINE'S  GREAT 
.11  W  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  »fUr  flrtt  d»j '■  ui*. 

■  OOHBULTATION.  p*tf*oa*>l  or  by  mall.  trtmtlM  ud 
Hi  TRIAL.  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  i*»pormi7  ftULtn  ■>>) 
Nmvoui  Dtaotfttu,  Epilepsy,  Spasm*.  Bt.  Vitus' 
Danoe,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Found*.  Joti. 
OB  R 


I  B  B. KIM  1(1.931  Arch  St.,  Phlladalphla. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HEREFORD  BULLS,  Registered  and  Unregis- 
tered. Blood  of  champ'on  bulls  at  both  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  World's  Fairs.  Prices  low. 
Redwood  Cattle  Co.,  455  — 28th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN8— Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEY S.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas— ranch 
bred  and  free  lange.  Agent  for  Natural  Hen  In- 
cubator and  Krooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


FIRST  PK1ZK  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Krisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  82.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego, Cal 

BKONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

C.  B. CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St  ,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES—  Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Geo. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES, 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY^OS  Sacramento_St.,  San  Fran 
Cisco.  Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


i*»  duo  l>ui  i  ;un< -nut  01..,  oau  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


[ 


FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  25c  ea. 
Barred  Rocks  $2  per  15 

CHAS.  F.  GOULD.    CHULA  VISTA,  CALIFORNIA. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


EarLabels 

lor  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ot  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsoai,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A,  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.    Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 
'  f  h  fish: 


IER,  Box  333,  CARL.SIJ AO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  *®-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Fryncis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


-  BlacKlegine  - 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEUrVaCCINeCo  sanKco 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

^mmM^MANUFACTURBD    I  i  v  mmm  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  mv  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $3.00  and  85.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched,  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  IS,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


CYPHERS 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A.  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat,  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORETTA  D.,  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the'St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dortnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  b'ood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  "erkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W  S  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 


INCUBATORS 

are  guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and 
healthier  chicks  than  any  other  ot 
your  money  back.    Used  and  en- 
dorsed l>y  42  Government  Experi. 
ment  Stations.  Complete  catalog  and 
1  poultry  Cuide,  212  pages  (8x11)  free 
if  you  send  the  address  of  two  neigh- 
bors who  keep  good  poultry  and  name 
—-•this  paper.   Address  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Boston.  Chicago.  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Franclico. 


STRICTLY 
•■AUTOMATIC 
.THROUGHOUT 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  Hne  poultry.  None 
better  at  anv  price.  Eggs  SI. 25  p»r  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  85  00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVA  TO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county.  Cal. 


f  HPAD  DATPC  California,  Washington, 
V/l  lCftr  t^f\  1  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  620K  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q  865  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Q  22A  West  6th  st  ,  Los  Angeles. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  :j  hatch  of  all  (tigs  we  sell.  We 
pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


can  be  raised  profitably  only  in  soil 
containing  plenty  of  Potash.  All 
vegetables  require  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining at  least  10  per  cent,  actual 

Potash 

Without  Potash  no  fertilizer  is  com- 
plete, and  failure  will  follow  its  use. 

Every  fanner  should  have  our  valuable  books 
on  fertilization— they  are  not  advertising 
matter  booming  any  special  fertilizer,  but 
books  of  authoritative  information  that  menus 
large  profits  to  the  farmers.  Sent  free  for  the 
asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 


98  Nassau  Street, 


New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Jack's  Lightning  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 

r 


Now's  the  time  to  look  after  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orchardtsts,  Vineyard- 
ists,  Attent  ion  1   For  particulars  write 

G.    R.  JACK, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,        LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 

GOPHER  DEftTH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box.  TR4r)F 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.   Price  81.25.  mark 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it  65flB 
when  you  need  it.   If  he  don't,  then  as ™g2 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it  S  fcj 
prepa  d.    Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats  \£?^v 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stlffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3^-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOHKR  *  OO  HAN  FRAN«:lS»10 

ilHip^  To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  »6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory.  Send  for  circulars 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on.  block  wait  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Cnlorlnatlon 
Astay,  115;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  tor  Clroular. 
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A  Sure 
Money  Maker 
On  the  Farm 


When  you  buy  a  Cream  Separator 
you  chc^t  yourself  if  you  don't  get 
the  machine  that  makes  and  saves 
the  most  money  for  you.  Cream, 
repairs  and  oil — all  represent  money. 

H£iUnited  States  Cream  Separator 

holds  the  world's  record  for  clean  skimming — saves  cream  every  day 
that  other  separators  lose. 

Substantial  and  simple — extremely  durable.  No  joints  to  work 
loose,  no  ratchet  pin  to  brcal:  off,  no  exposed  gears  to  be  injured — no 
repairs. 

Perfect  adjustment  <  f  working  parts — no  oil  wasted. 
You  can't  make  your  cov;^  pay  you  as  t!icy  should  without  a  U.  S. 
Cream  Separator.    Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  to-day. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company  $EkL™MoALN* 

Warehouse*;  at  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Sioux  Cifv.  I.i., 
Kan  sas  Ciiv,  Mo.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utnh,  Snn  Francisco,  Cal  .  Portland,  Ore,  liurlalo, 
N.  Y.,  Portland,  Me.,  Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  Hamilton,  One 

Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vu 
3°i. 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured  ' 


i  delays.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls.  V't. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES  S&ZS, 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


we  are  placed  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L*istlllate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A*ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


GREENBANK 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 

BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W  JACKSON. 1  23  California  St..  San  Francisco 


THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 


Two  Bad  Animals. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Barrickman  of  Sacramento, 
an  amateur  naturalist,  thinks  the  fish 
and  game  bills  introduced  into  the  Leg- 
islature to  protect  game  birds  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  destroy  certain  ani- 
mals that  do  more  damage  in  a  single 
season  to  birds  of  all  kinds  than  all  the 
sportsmen  in  the  State  in  ten  seasons. 
Dr.  Barrickman's  special  aversion  is 
the  mephitis  mephitica,  more  familiarly 
known  as  polecat  or  skunk,  and  the 
viverra  civetta,  or  civet  cat.  These 
animals  prey  upon  birds  and  eat  up 
their  eggs.  According  to  the  doctor, 
in  an  account  published  in  the  Union, 
the  State  should  prey  upon  them. 

Skunk  and  Cat. — There  are  two  ani- 
mals that  kill  more  birds,  game  and 
others,  than  all  the  sporting  men  and 
pothunters  put  together.  They  are 
the  skunk  and  civet  cat,  both  of  the  cat 
family.  The  former,  from  a  little  be- 
fore sundown  to  a  little  after  sunrise, 
goes  about  poking  its  nose  into  tufts 
of  grass,  uuder  trees  and  bushes, 
stumps  and  niches  in  search  of  birds' 
eggs  and  young  birds.  It  pounces  upon 
old  ones  in  the  darkness,  scattering 
broods  of  quail,  grouse,  etc.  Then  it 
picks  up  the  hiding  young  ones  at  leis 
ure,  something  like  one  eats  strawber- 
ries off  the  vine. 

The  civet  cat  is  little,  if  any,  less  a 
bird  scourge.  And  more  than  this, 
these  two  varmints  follow  the  "  bird 
belt,"  changing  their  habitat  higher  or 
lower — in  fact,  so  worthless  or  lazy  are 
they  that  they  do  not  even  dig  their 
own  burrows,  but  drive  out  of  house 
and  home  with  their  offensiveness  other 
animals  that  burrow.  Nor  do  either 
of  them  compensate  in  any  degree,  so 
far  as  known,  for  what  they  take  from 
Nature's  stock  and  store,  as  do  most 
all  other  animals.  If  a  sportsman,  re- 
gardless of  his  enthusiasm  or  size  of  his 
family,  kill  one  bird,  perchance  at  the 
last  shot,  than  the  law  allows,  he  is 
dragged  before  a  peace  officer  and 
made  to  feel  like  a  criminal.  I  do  not 
condemn  this  law;  T  merely  claim  that 
it  should  include  all  the  other  animals 
that  kill  birds  besides  sportsmen. 

The  Proscrihed  Coyote. — The  coyote 
is  proscribed  on  account  of  the  occa- 
sional lamb  he  may  kill — often  a  crip- 
ple; yet  many  a  coyote  never  tastes 
mutton  during  his  lifetime.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  that  he  makes  a  noise,  or 
otherwise  attracts  attention  to  his  dep- 
redations. But  the  skunk  and  civet 
cat  make  no  noise;  they  insidiously  do 
their  destructive  work  year  in  and  out. 
Quail  build  nests  upon  the  ends  of  broken 
bushes  that  extend  near  the  gronnd  or 
upon  stumps,  and  naturalists  believe 
this  change  in  habitat —  they  formerly 
nested  on  the  ground  — due  to  the  dep- 
redations of  skunk  and  civet  cat. 

Again,  there  are  men  who  are  earn- 
ing from  $5  to  $16  a  day  (so  one  testi- 
fied at  Fresno),  killing  birds  for  mil- 
linery purposes.  An  embalmed  black- 
bird sells  for  $1.50,  and  others  at  higher 
prices,  relative  to  size  or  color.  Mrs. 


It  takes  a  good 
dealer  to  sell  right 
lamp-c  h  imneys 
when  wrong  ones 
pay  so  much  better. 

Macbeth. 

The  Index  tells  you,  in  ten  minutes,  all  you 
need  to  know  f«r  comfort  with  lamps  and 
the  saving  of  chimney. money ;  sent  free; 
do  you  want  it  ? 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Josephine  Clifford  McClatchin  of 
Wrights,  Santa  Clara  county,  who  is 
known  as  Bret  Harte's  "Rose  of 
Tuolumne,"  has  done  good  work  in  or- 
ganizing societies  pledging  women  not 
to  wear  bonnets  ornamented  with  bird 
carcasses. 

Effect  of  Poisoned  Wheat. — Again, 
the  State  allows  poisoned  wheat  —  or 
wheat  boiled  in  a  strychnine  solution  — 
to  be  used  to  poison  to  death  ground 
squirrels.  The  ranchers  to  whom  it  is 
distributed  cast  the  stuff  at  the  bur- 
row entrances  instead  of  into  the  bur- 
rows. The  consequence  is  that  a  few 
squirrels  are  killed,  but  many  refuse  to 
eat  it.  But  the  quails  come  along  and 
eat  it  up.  I  have  seen  them  lying  in 
the  sun,  poisoned  to  death  from  eating 
the  stuff,  by  hundreds. 

I  know  one  man  who  gathered  3o0 
birds  that  had  fallen  along  a  hedge  the 
day  after  he  had  placed  poisoned  grain 
in  an  adjoining  field.  This  did  not  in- 
clude those  poisoned,  but  not  killed,  nor 
those  that  fell  before  reaching  the 
hedge  and  water.  The  editor  of  the 
Fresno  Republican  will  verify  this  story. 
I  once  saw  a  field  literally  covered 
throughout  the  length  of  an  irrigating 
ditch  with  feathers  of  birds,  bones  of 
rabbits,  etc.,  that  had  been  poisoned  to 
death. 

Millions  of  birds  are  yearly  killed  by 
officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  in 
their  efforts  to  get  rid  of  squirrels. 
Alter  eating  the  stuff  the  birds  usually 
alight  upon  the  nearby  telegraph  wires 
and  then  fall  dead  beneath. 

Squirrels  as  Fertilizers. — There  is 
not  a  cubic  foot  of  soil  lying  in  the  val- 
leys of  this  State  that  has  not  been  dug 
up  from  below  and  spread  upon  the  sur- 
face by  these  same  squirrels,  either 
after  or  before  reaching  the  valleys. 
Thus,  during  past  and  present  geologi- 
cal ages  the  squirrel  has  been  prepar- 
ing the  earth  for  our  profit.  Besides, 
he  is  a  sub-irrigationist;  he  admits 
water  to  lower  depths  and,  in  the  form 
of  bedding,  carries  down  nitrogenous 
matter  to  rot  and  be  afterwards  fetched 
to  the  surface  by  erosion.  Does  a 
squirrel  destroy  grain  in  a  properly 
cultivated  field  ?  If  so,  how  much  ? 
He  eats  seeds  and  roots,  thus  recom- 
pensing hundreds  of  times  over  for  the 
few  handsful  of  wheat  he  may  eat  or 
destroy  during  the  few  days  of  harvest 
or  weeks  of  growth. 

I  do  not  condemn  altogether  the  pres- 
ent laws,  for  they  are  far  better  than 
none  at  all,  but  I  would  have  laws 
framed  that  include  the  very  worst 
enemies  of  the  gentle  bird,  viz.,  the 
worthless  skunk  and  civet  cat. 

Dangerous  Pole  Cat. — The  skunk  is 
the  only  true  dangerous  animal  that  we 
have  on  the  coast.  His  bite  is  very 
poisonous,  and  by  some  it  is  claimed 
causes  hydrophobia.  The  animal  will 
attack  you  if  you  lie  down  near  its  bur- 
row or  young.  It  will  linger  near, 
making  a  sound  like  the  breaking  of 
dry  twigs,  but  will  not  attack  you  until 
after  you  move  or  wake,  when  it  will 
rush  up  and  seize  you  by  the  ear,  nose, 
toe  or  finger.  It  has  not  sense  enough 
or  cannot  let  go  its  hold  even  after  be- 
ing beaten  to  death. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


A  New  Shipping  Box. 


A  change  is  to  be  made  this  season 
in  the  crate  or  package  used  by  decid- 
uous fruit  shippers  affiliating  with  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors.  If  the 
experiment  proves  successful,  as  it  is 
expected  to,  the  new  package  will 
probably  be  adopted  by  practically  all 
California  packers  of  deciduous  fruit. 

The  nature  of  the  change  is  explained 
in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Distributors  at  a  meeting 
held  recently: 

Resolved,  That  all  shippers  affiliating 
with  the  California  Fruit  Distributors 
discontinue  the  use  of  the  present  form  of 
crate  and  basket  for  the  shipment  of 
crate  fruits,  and  that  they  use  a  package 
based  on  the  9ize  of  the  present  peach 
box,  with  three  baskets  made  to  fit  therein 
side  by  side,  the  reason  for  the  change 
being  that  the  fruit  can  be  packed  more 
easily  in  the  contemplated  baskets  and 
that  the  peach  box  or  crate  of  that  dimen- 
sion will  load  more  readily  and  easily  in 


the  cars  for  Eastern  shipment.  There 
will  be  no  stoppage  of  air  passages  in  the 
cars  and  circulation  will  be  unimpeded. 
Fruit  of  the  different  varieties  can  be 
loaded  directly  into  the  iced  cars  from  the 
wagons  without  having  to  wait  for  tiers 
of  the  same  variety  of  package. 

It  is  thought  that  better  success  can 
be  had  in  the  sale  of  the  fruit  and  use 
of  the  package  by  unanimity  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  shippers.  Fruit 
shippers  and  manufacturers  of  pack- 
ages have  been  notified  of  the  resolu- 
tions, and  it  is  probable  that  most  of 
them  will  concur  in  putting  it  into 
effect.  The  extent  of  the  use  of  the 
packages  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  trade  toward  it,  but  it 
is  thought  that  this  will  be  favorable. 
One  good  point  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  proposed  new  package  is 
that  long  bunches  of  grapes  will  lie 
better  in  it  than  in  the  square  pack- 
ages formerly  used. 


Many  people  raise  poultry  without  endeavor- 
ing to  make  it  a  business.  It  prices  are  any 
criterion  there  Is  every  incentive  to  Increase  the 
flock  and  the  profit.  George  H.  Stahl  of  Quincy, 
111.,  says  he  has  sold  hundreds  of  his  200-egg 
hatchers  to  people  who  are  making  good  money 
with  them. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 

prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
3ZZB  Rlalto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


^;;AVi-.«4;- 

*-.*-"  r% 

HHHE  question  of  profit-  |M 
able  orange  growing  VXr 
involves  the  right  stock 
at  the  start.  Unhealthy 
trees,  weak  roots  and  trees 
"not  true  to  name,"  have 
discouraged  many  and  many 
an  orange  grower. 

The  Teague  tree  is  strong. 
The  Teague  tree  is  "True  to 
Name."  Our  business  is 
based  on  these  two  propo- 
sitions, and  we  guarantee 
to  replace  tree  for  tree  any 
stock  that  does  not  fill  the 
above  specifications.  If  you 
are  going  to  plant  even  a 
dozen  trees,  it  will  pay  you 
to  get  in  touch  with  us.  If 
you  are  going  to  plant  an 
orchard,  you  cannot  afford 
not  to  get  in  touch  with  us. 

Our  booklet.  Yea  and  Nay 
of  Citrus  Culture,  is  solid 
citrus  sense,  from  soup  to 
nuts.  If  you  get  out  of  the 
book  the  fifteen  years  of  ex- 
perience which  I  have  tried 
to  put  in  it,  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  write  for  a 
copy,  which  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  if  you  are  interested. 

We  have  over  250,000 
citrus  trees  for  sale  at  this 
moment.  No  finer  trees 
ever  went  out  of  a  nursery. 
Being  the  largest  growers 
of  citrus  stock  in  the  world, 
we  are  in  position  to  quote 
prices  and  back  those  prices 
with  quality.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  to  day. 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY. 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 
A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ALL 
THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  Etc. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Prices  on  Application. 


FRUIT  TREES  and 
ORNAHENTAL  PLANTS. 


SEEDS: 


Australian  Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa, 
Vegetable  and  Flower. 
(Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co.) 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
552  Battery  St.    (P.  O.  Box  2059)    San  Francisco.  Cal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co 

POSFS  Two-year-old  field  grown,  consisting 
*V"»JL«0.   of  more  than  300  choice  varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Collection  of 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphne,  and 

other  hardy  flowering  shrubs, 
EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

Cypress,  Pines,  Gum  Trees, 

IN  BOXES,  TRANSPLANTED. 
Send  for  Catalogue 


MERCED  NURSERY 


(Established  J 888.) 


ggflLmeof Nursery  Stock, 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Surplus  of  Muir  Peach  Trees  and 
Rooted  Grape  Vines. 

Cuttings  made  from  best  vineyards  in  Fresno 
county— in  any  quantity.  Contracts  made  now  for 
vines  grafted  on  Resistant  Roots  for  1906  delivery. 

Extra  Fine  Seed  Bed  California  Fan  Palms. 

For  Sale— Any  Quantity. 


W.  T.  KIRKMAN  &  SON, 

MERCED,  Cf\  I— . 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICH  MAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


100.000 


Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  if  ordered  in  the  next  30  days. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  be  tirst  class.  Write 
for  prices.    F.  P.  BALDOSSER,  Covina,  Cal. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Speoially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 
XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 
XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprloot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

.  XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Flne- 
  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond.Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  "WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 
Beans. 
Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 
Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify, 
Celery. 
Chicory. 
Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  In  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33©  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  demand  for  all  classes  of  deciduous  stock 
this  season  has  been  unprecedented.  We  still 
have  a  good  supply  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
apples,  French  prunes,  and  a  limited  number  of 
other  varieties  of  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

An  immense  supply  of  Rupestris  St.  George, 
Kiparla  Gloria  de  Montpellier,  Riparia  x 
Kupestris  3309,  3306  and  101-14.  On  these  we 
can  offer  special  inducements. 

Calimyrna  Figs. 

A  good  stock 
of  these  on  hand 
still,  but  the 
planters  must 
get  their  stock 
immediately, for  > 
on  account  of" 
the  extremely 
hot  weather, 
they  will  soon 
be  out  of  leaf, 
and  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  plant. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

We  have  still  a  full  line  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  deciduous  shade  trees,  also  Gums, 
Roses,  Palms  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Send 
your  orders  in  for  this  class  of  stock,  before  it 
is  too  late. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

Our  assortment  is  the  most  complete  in  the 
State.  Our  stock  is  grown  in  the  famous  ther- 
mal belt,  near  Exeter,  Tulare  county.  Order 
now  before  our  assortment  is  exhausted 


Catalogue 


We  will  mail  our 
large,  profusely  il 
lustrated  cat  a 
logue,  English  or 
Spanish,  to  any 
address  on 
ceipt  of  5  cents 
postage. 


CAPITAL,  PAID-UP  $200,000. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  g 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Lemon  T 

>t,  on  Citrus  Stock  i 
ION  Plants. 

The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 
CARNATION  Plants. 


Philippi  Bros.,  Props 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 


"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 
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"NEW  WAY"  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  HAY  PRE55. 

CIZE  OF  BALE,  46x23x19  inches.     CAPACITY,  2A  to  4  tons  per  hour.     TEN  TONS  in  Box  Car.    Entire  Press  and  Power  is  Mounted.    Total  Weight  of 
Press  and  Power,  7750  pounds.    As  compared  with  other  large  bale  presses,  it  has  GREATER  CAPACITY,  it  is  EASIER  FOR  THE  MEN,  it  is  EASIER 
FOR  THE  TEAM,  it  can  be  MOVED  and  SET  in  a  few  minutes,  it  makes  a  SQUARER,  neater  Bale,  and  a  Bale  WITHOUT  WHISKERS.    The  team  STOPS 
ONLY  ONCE  during  the  forming  of  a  bale. 

We  ask  the  privilege  of  showing  this  remarkable  press  to  practical  hay  balers. 

HOOKER  8c  CO., 

\e>    /\IND    18    DRUMM    STREET,  S/\IN    FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


AAA  €~^\  M      Oil    Engines  and 

yTm  °  v-,r  1  ^  Centrifugal  F»umps 


ARE    USED   BY   MANY  AND 
PRONOUNCED  A  SUCCESS  BY  ALL. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Mfrs.,  Stockton,  Cal.     Send  for  Printed  Matter. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Uireci  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACK80NS  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ 
omy  guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 

We  make  them.  &  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots).*?*  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  J>  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  want  to  send  you  our  Catalogue  No.  18 
if  you  are  interested  in 

POWER  SPRAYING. 

This  method  solves  the  question  of  agitation 
of  liquid,  efficiency  of  spray,  and  the  expense. 
It  will  tell  you  things  you  want  to  know. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,    San  Jose,  California. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

Wood 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OR 
SELECTED  POGET  SOUND  YELLOW  FIR. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  &  MATEO  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 

*NutLt5  "'"pIjoet  SOUND  OFFICE:  OLVMPIA,  WASH. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  F.EQUEST. 


Pipe 


Portable  Buildings 

NO.  47.   STOCK  SIZE-12  ft.  8*  In.  by  22  ft.  1H  In. 
One  outside  and  two  inside  doors.  Three  windows.   Three  rooms. 
Shipping  weight,  4SO0  pounds.  Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS,      OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


and  C^UFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:  330  MARKET  ST. 


Long  Distance  Water  Piping. 


We  have  during  the  last  few  years  given  several 
illustrations  of  long  conveyance  of  water  over  and 
through  most  uneven  country  by  pipe  lines.  Cali- 
fornia has  a  number  of  notable  undertakings  of  this 
kind.  To  compare  with  these,  and  to  show  that  the 
method  widely  prevails  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  show 
herewith  interesting  pictures  of  the  construction  of 
the  pipe  lines  and  of  its  traversing  most  irregular 


topography  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs  which  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  canyon  of  the  Walla  Walla  river. 

It  was  along  the  south  wall  of  this  gorge  that  the 
line  was  located.  At  five  different  points  along  the 
line  deep  narrow  side  canyons  entered  the  main  can- 
yon. These  were  too  deep  to  cross  at  grade.  At 
these  points  inverted  syphons  were  introduced  into 
the  line. 

The  staves  for  the  pipe  were  cut  from  2x6-inch  yel- 
low fir  and  kiln  dried.     They  were  provided  with  a 


large  percentage  of  the  line  was  on  trestle  founda- 
tion, which  made  the  work  of  curving  the  pipe  ex- 
tremely difficult,  as  the  character  of  the  bluffs  made 
it  impossible  to  brace  the  trestles  against  the  strains 
imposed  by  curving  the  pipe.  It  was  often  neces- 
sary to  drive  gads  into  the  rock  and  anchor  the 
trestle  by  means  of  a  chain  and  "twister  "  until  the 
pipe  was  in  place  and  cinched.  In  curving  the  pipe 
away  from  the  bluff  ordinary  screw  jacks  were  em- 
ployed, a  saddle  cut  to  fit  the  outside  of  the  pip;1 


Curving  the  Pipe  by  Means  of  Chain  Blocks. 


One  of  the  Inverted  Syphons. 


Pipe  Line  Skirting  a  Perpendicular  Cliff. 


Approach  to  Tunnel  on  70-Foot  Trestle,  Built  on  200-Foot  Radius. 


A  Notable  Piece  of  Pipe  Line  Construction  for  Water  Conveyance  in  Oregon. 


surface,  suspended  over  ravines,  shooting  through 
tunnels  and  climbing  mountains,  adapting  itself  to 
the  lateral  and  vertical  curvings  and  generally  get- 
ting there  with  its  water  as  no  ditch  or  flume 
could  do. 

The  enterprise  indicated  by  the  pictures  is  situated 
in  eastern  Oregon,  but  the  system  was  designed  by 
a  California  engineer  and  the  pipe  was  built  by  a  Cali- 
fornia firm— the  National  Wood  Pipe  Co.  of  this  city. 

The  one  feature  of  the  work  which  gives  the  struc- 
ture especial  prominence  in  the  list  of  difficult  under- 
takings is  the  alignment  made   necessary  by  the 


horizontal  slot  in  each  end  to  receive  the  oak  tongue 
used  for  butt  joint  connection.  The  bands  were 
round  mild  steel,  having  a  tensile  strength  of  from 
58,000  to  68,000  pounds,  J-inch  in  diameter,  except 
for  pressures  over  100  feet,  where  those  having  it-inch 
diameter  were  used. 

The  line  being  from  20  to  350  feet  above  the  valley, 
and  on  an  almost  perpendicular  bluff,  the  task  of  de- 
livering material  to  the  work  was  no  easy  matter. 
The  work  of  construction  was  attended  with  roany 
difficulties,  both  in  actual  erection  of  the  pipe  and  in 
providing  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen.     A  very 


being  used  to  jack  against,  this  preventing  flatten 
ing.  When  necessary  to  curve  the  pipe  toward  the 
bluff,  chain  blocks  of  one  ton  capacity  were  used, 
making  fast  to  the  bluff  by  means  of  a  gad  driven 
into  the  rock  and  to  the  pipe  by  a  chain  sling.  In 
this  case  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  strut  inside  the 
pipe  to  prevent  crushing.  The  chain  blocks  were 
left  in  place  until  the  section  was  driven  and  firmly 
cinched,  after  which  it  would  remain  in  position,  then 
the  whole  operation  would  be  repeated.  These  opera- 
tions on  trestles,  themselves  60  to  70  feet  high,  made 
the  utmost  caution  of  the  workmen  necessary. 
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The  Week. 


Since  our  last,  rains  have  been  widespread  and 
liberal,  dry  places  have  been  made  wet  and  wet 
places  have  gone  under  water  in  spots.  Of  course 
the  benefit,  on  the  whole,  will  be  almost  incalculable, 
and  the  season's  field  crops  are  assured  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  spring  rains.  Fruit  has  set  well 
except  in  late  blooming  sections  where  the  blossoms 
have  had  too  much  drenching. 

Those  who  have  gone  through  the  Sacramento  valley 
recently  have  found  the  inland  seas  widespread 
because  of  too  much  water  for  the  capacity  of  the 
river  channels,  and  some  loss  of  promising  grain  has 
been  experienced.  This  fact  will  increase  the  satisfac- 
tion over  the  work  of  the  last  Legislature,  which  has 
just  been  approved  by  tho  Governor.  This  is  the 
first  fruits  of  the  engineers'  experting  of  the  situa- 
tion last  summer  and  there  is  now  provided  a  recla- 
mation district  which  should  embrace  practically  all 
the  lands  along  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
rivers,  which  are  subject  to  overflow,  in  one  grand 
reclamation  district  of  over  1,250,000  acres,  wbicfa  will 
be  governed  in  reclamation  and  drainage  work  by  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  elected  by  property  owners  on 
a  basis  of  assessed  valuation  of  their  land.  Nine  com- 
missioners, representing  the  several  counties  in  which 
this  vast  reclamation  district  lies,  will  be  elected  in 
September.  The  next  effort  will  be  to  enlist  the 
United  States  in  doing  its  share  of  the  work  for  the 
improvement  of  the  rivers.  It  is  now  proposed  by 
the  California  River  Improvement  and  Drainage  As- 
sociation, as  well  as  other  promoters  of  this  work,  to 
ask  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  land 
owners  to  share  each  one-third  the  expense.  This,  if 
it  works  out  in  this  way,  will  ensure  the  safety  and 
productiveness  of  a  large  area  and  add  largely  to 
the  production  and  taxable  valuation  of  the  State. 


Spot  wheat  is  unchanged,  slow  and  little  offering. 
Futures  have  been  mostly  upward  since  our  last  re- 
port, but  close  lower  in  sympathy  with  the  condition 
at  distant  centers  at  home  and  abroad.  A  part  cargo 
of  barley  has  gone  to  Japan  and  this  leaves  the  mar- 
ket bare  of  engaged  tonnage.  Barley  is  firm  for 
feed,  but  unchanged.  Oats  are  quiet;  a  cargo  of 
common  feed  from  the  north  is  still  unsold;  fancy 
oats  are  scarce.  Corn  is  stiff.  Beans  are  firmer 
for  large  white  and  blackeye,  but  easier  for 
Limas.  Millfeeds  are  steadily  held,  but  little 
doing.  The  only  hay  demand  is  for  small  lots 
of  choice  stable.  Beef,  veal  and  mutton  are  steady 
and  lamb  lower ;  hogs  are  holding  up  well.  There 
is  a  good  shipping  demand  for   butter,  but  sup- 


lies  are  ample;  prices  are  lower  than  last  week,  but 
the  market  is  steady  at  the  decline.  Cheese  is  in 
good  demand  and  flats  for  shipment  are  firm.  Eggs 
are  dragging  a  little,  as  prices  seem  above  the  views 
of  buyers  for  storage.  All  choice,  full-grown  young 
poultry  is  in  good  shape  and  receipts  moder- 
ate. Choice  table  potatoes  are  firm ;  others 
weak.  There  is  a  fair  supply  of  onions,  but 
they  are  not  very  active  at  the  prices  asked. 
Fancy  table  apples  bring  fair  figures;  others  are 
unchanged,  with  small  supplies  and  scant  demand. 
Good  oranges  are  firm,  but  punky  fruit  is  weak. 
Lemons  are  stationary.  All  dried  fruits  except 
prunes  are  in  good  shape.  Nearly  200,000  pounds 
of  dried  fruits  have  gone  out  by  sea  to  all  parts  of 
the  Pacific.  Nuts  are  unchanged.  Honey  is  quiet 
and  weak,  with  another  receipt  of  248  cases  from 
Hawaii.  Hop  values  are  wide  apart  between  buyers 
and  sellers.  Wool  is  strong,  and  none  of  1904  clip 
now  in  dealers'  hands,  but  buyers  are  amusing  them- 
seives  by  talking  downward. 


The  making  of  "sugar  wine"  is  a  safer  business  in 
some  nearer  places  than  it  is  in  Germany.  This 
week's  consular  reports  tell  of  one  Kerth  at  Landau 
who  had  made  wine  from  grape  skins  and  sugar  and 
put  part  of  it  on  the  market.  At  an  official  examina- 
tion of  his  wine  cellar  a  large  quantity  of  this  wine 
had  been  sealed.  Kerth  sold  about  5000  quarts  from 
these  sealed  casks,  and  the  penalty  imposed  by  the 
court  was  five  months  in  jail  and  confiscation  of  the 
wine.  We  wonder  what  would  have  happened  to 
him  if  he  had  made  alleged  wine  without  even  getting 
as  near  to  the  grape  as  the  skin  ! 


Co-operative  organization  for  fruit  selling  seems  to 
be  on  the  up  grade  again.  Mr.  Theodore  Kearney  at 
Fresno  has  rallied  the  raisin  interest  again  in  what 
it  may  be  hoped  will  be  a  more  effective  organization 
than  has  been  attempted  hitherto.  In  the  prune 
world  at  San  Jose  there  is  also  new  promise,  for  the 
Cured  Fruit  Promotion  Committee  is  actively  at 
work.  The  packers  are  already  organized  to  some 
extent,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  effect  organization 
of  the  growers  where  local  co-operative  establish- 
ments do  not  exist,  so  as  to  enable  the  fruit  raisers 
to  market  their  produce  to  better  advantage. 

There  may  be  a  suggestion  for  California  in  the 
good  road  work  now  in  progress  in  Iowa.  They  are 
going  to  have  a  Good  Roads  School  at  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Ames  on  June  12  to  18  and  one  of 
the  instructors  is  to  be  Mr.  D.  W.  King  of  Maitland, 
Mo.,  whose  specialty  is  the  maintenance  of  earth 
roads.  A  large  proportion  of  Iowa's  100,000  miles  of 
public  highways  for  an  indefinite  period  will  be  neces- 
sarily maintained  as  earth  roads  and  the  Commission 
has  been  very  strongly  recommending  some  form  of 
continuous  maintenance  as  the  best  and  most 
economical.  A  number  of  farmers'  clubs  have 
been  organized  to  try  this  plan  this  year, 
and  many  individuals  will  also  take  it  up. 
A  variety  of  tools  may  be  used,  including  an  ordinary 
harrow,  a  light  steel  railroad  rail,  and  several  forms 
of  home-made  scrapers.  The  idea  of  the  continuous 
maintenance  is  to  go  over  the  road  when  it  is  begin- 
ning to  dry  after  each  wet  period,  to  smooth  the  ruts 
and  to  preserve  the  crown  of  the  road.  Mr.  King  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  prominent  and  successful  advocate 
of  this  system,  and  he  has  contrived  the  "split  log" 
or  "Missouri  drag" — the  name  explaining  the  mate- 
rial from  which  it  is  constructed — for  the  purpose. 
There  is  much  sense  in  the  proposition.  If  California 
earth  roads  could  be  put  in  good  shape  and  kept  in 
shape  to  shed  water,  the  local  problem  would  be 
largely  solved  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  It  i9 
worth  thinking  hard  about,  just  as  they  are  thinking 
in  Iowa. 

The  merchandise  movement  in  practically  all 
sections  except  in  portions  of  the  South,  says 
Bradstreet's,  has  expanded,  the  railways  are  hand- 
ling a  large  traffic,  preparations  for  an  active  build- 
ing season  are  reflected  in  the  market  for  material, 
and  the  iron  and  steel  and  allied  industries  report 
unprecedented  consumption  for  this  season.  No 
diminution  in  the  hitherto  existing  confidence  regard- 
ing the  outlook  for  the  year's  trade  is  visible,  and 
an  immense  turn-over  at  profitable  rates  is  evidently 
expected. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Will  a  California  Farm  Do  It? 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  thinking  about  a  farm  prop- 
erty that  will  combine  social  and  climatic  advan- 
tages, proximity  to  some  fair-sized  town,  in  a  loca- 
tion with  no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  maximum 
T  can  invest  will  be  about  $7500,  and  the  property 
must  carry  itself  in  my  absence  and  afford  my  par- 
ents, who  are  getting  along  in  years,  a  fair  mainte- 
nance. It  should  be  large  enough  to  require  the 
services  of  a  hired  couple  to  do  the  heavy  work.  Am 
I  looking  for  that  which  California  will  not  afford?  It 
occurred  to  me  that  a  property  which  would  main- 
tain a  small  dairy,  a  fair-sized  poultry  flock  and  some 
fruit  would  offer  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 
Any  suggestions  which  may  occur  to  you  will  be  very 
gratefully  received. — Enquirer,  New  York. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  we  hesitate  to  give  you  any 
assurance  that  you  could  be  sure  of  clearing  10%  by 
an  investment  of. $7500  in  farm  property.  The  income 
of  such  a  property  is  so  thoroughly  conditioned  upon 
the  management  that  it  is  not  safe  to  prophesy 
results.  The  care  of  trees,  prompt  and  effective 
protection  of  them  against  insects  and  diseases,  and 
the  handling  of  the  product  itself,  make  sharp 
requirements  of  energetic  work  and  knowledge  based 
upon  local  experience.  For  this  reason  we  doubt 
whether  one  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  pre- 
sumably unacquainted  with  California  horticulture, 
could  be  sure  of  such  profits  as  you  desire,  and  the 
dairy  and  poultry  flocks  would  make  additional 
requirements  in  the  way  of  effort  and  understanding. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  for  you  to  find  a  hired 
couple  who  would  earn  much  more  than  their  wages 
and  support.  It  would  be  a  safer  proposition,  if  it 
seems  to  you  feasible,  for  you  to  rent  a  small  place 
near  a  town  and  let  your  parents  try  California  life 
for  a  year  with  a  cow  and  a  few  trees  and  chickens, 
until  they  could  see  whether  they  could  manage  the 
work  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  on  the  basis  of  such 
experience,  with  the  opportunity  to  see  what  is  being 
done  in  the  neighborhood,  to  undertake  investment  a 
little  later,  if  it  seemed  justified.  Our  general  im- 
pression is  that  $7500  safely  invested  on  a  mortgage 
or  in  some  other  way  would  yield  more  than  agricul- 
tural property  in  the  way  you  calculate  to  handle  it. 
We  have  seen  a  number  of  instances  of  disappoint- 
ment along  such  line,  which  make  us  conservative 
about  approving  your  proposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  very  satisfactory  successes.  It 
seems  to  depend  more  upon  the  personal  effort  and 
satisfaction  than  upon  the  particular  place,  and  so 
we  propose  that  you  endeavor  first  of  all  to  see 
whether  such  an  undertaking  is  to  the  liking  of  your 
parents.  In  order  to  get  a  region  which  is  neither 
warm  nor  cold,  you  must  keep  to  the  coast  valleys, 
and  not  to  the  interior  valley  or  foothills. 


Bean  Growing  in  Stanislaus. 

To  the  Editor:— I  intend  to  plant  a  few  acres  of 
beans  this  year.  My  plan  is  to  check  the  ground  and 
flood  it  in  the  latter  part  of  May  or  in  June,  then 
plow,  plant  and  cultivate  the  ground  thoroughly 
whenever  necessary.  Is  there  any  better  way? 
What  variety  of  seed  is  best  to  plant,  and  how  deep 
should  1  put  in  the  seed?  How  deep  shall  I  plow? 
There  is  an  old  plow  crust  down  about  4  to  6  inches 
which  gets  terribly  hard  in  the  summer,  though 
hardly  noticeable  when  the  soil  is  wet.  Should  I 
break  this  up?  Which  is  best  for  beans,  sandy  or 
hard  soil?  How  many  sacks  per  acre  should  they 
yield? — New  Subscriber,  Turlock. 

We  cannot  see  why  you  propose  to  put  in  your 
crop  so  late,  unless  you  have  something  else  on  the 
ground  which  you  expect  to  get  off  about  that  time. 
If  the  land  is  clear  now  we  should  plow  at  once  deep 
enough  to  get  below  the  plow-pan  while  it  is  moist- 
ened by  the  rains,  harrow  well  and  let  the  land  lie 
until  you  are  safe  from  frosts,  and  then  disk  lightly 
to  kill  the  weeds  and  put  in  the  beans.  Ordinarily 
this  would  be  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  first  part 
of  May — about  a  month  earlier  than  the  date  you 
mention.  If,  however,  the  land  is  not  now  available, 
you  can  proceed  as  you  propose  by  flooding  and  plow- 
ing later  in  the  season,  but  it  will  be  harder  to  get 
the  land  into  such  good  shape  as  you  can  now  on  a 
rainfall  basis.  The  sandy  soil  will  be  better  for  beans 
if  you  have  water  available,  but  do  not  irrigate  too 
late.  If  the  beans  set  a  good  crop,  do  not  keep  the 
plants  growing  too  late.  The  pink  bean  is  the  hard- 
iest on  the  higher  land  of  the  valley.  On  sandy  soil, 
with  late  planting,  you  can  cover  2  inches  or  more. 
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We  cannot  tell  what  the  crop  will  be;  that  will  de- 
pend much  upon  circumstances  of  all  kinds. 


Australian  Rye  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  Australian  rye  grass  a  peren- 
nial and  what  kind  of  hay  does  it  make  ?  How  often 
can  it  be  cut  in  a  season  ?  Will  it  grow  on  adobe 
land  or  also  on  red  hill  land  which  can  be  irrigated  ? 
Does  it  require  much  water  ?  I  have  tried  alfalfa  on 
the  above  land,  but  cannot  make  a  success  of  it.  Will 
it  produce  a  crop  the  first  year  and  how  many  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre  does  it  require  ? — Enquirer,  Te- 
hama county. 

Australian  rye  grass  is  a  perennial,  and  providing 
it  is  irrigated  during  the  dry  season  will  make  at 
least  two  cuttings  and  perhaps  more.  The  hay,  how- 
ever, is  rather  coarse  and  the  grass  is  on  the  whole 
better  adapted  for  pasturing  purposes,  unless  it  is  to 
be  cut  to  be  fed  green.  In  that  condition  it  answers 
very  well  and  is  grown  on  water  meadows  in  Europe 
for  green  feeding  and  very  large  amounts  are  cut 
during  the  season.  It  is  a  hardy  grass  and  will  do 
very  well  on  rather  heavy  soils,  providing  there  is 
moisture  enough  present.  The  best  time  to  sow  the 
grass  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  and  it 
will  come  up  quickly  and  make  some  winter  pasturing 
the  first  year,  unless  the  temperature  is  too  low,  and 
be  ready  for  cutting  the  following  summer.  About 
fifty  pounds  is  the  quantity  to  sow  to  the  acre,  and 
there  is  no  grass  which  promises  better,  so  far  as  we 
know. 

Cutworms  and  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  the  cutworm  destroy  pota- 
toes ?  I  have  had  planted  about  twelve  acres  of 
potatoes  which  will  come  up  id  about  a  week.  Cut- 
worms have  destroyed  a  small  patch  of  garden 
around  the  house.  They  cut  the  onions,  beet  tops, 
peas  and  other  truck  down.  If  they  will  destroy 
potatoes,  is  there  any  way  of  preventing  it  or  get- 
ting rid  of  them  ? — Farmer,  Kings  county. 

Fortunately  cutworms  do  not  do  much  with  pota- 
toes and  growers  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  them, 
though  probably  a  fool  cutworm,  forgetting  the 
traditional  tastes  of  his  race,  does  now  and  then  take 
a  good  nip  at  the  plant.  The  solanum  family  is  ob- 
noxious to  some  insects,  though  freely  enough  eaten 
by  others.  As  for  killing  cutworms  on  other  plants, 
they  have  to  be  tempted  to  eat  something  else  before 
they  strike  the  plant,  for  even  if  it  have  its  surface 
poisoned,  such  a  worm  can  destroy  it  before  he  feels 
the  burn  of  the  poison  in  his  vitals.  The  arsenic- 
bran-molasses  mixture  so  successfully  used  for  grass- 
hoppers works  well  also  with  cutworms,  providing 
your  chickens  do  not  get  the  dose  before  the  worm 
reaches  it. 

Likes  Our  Cassabas. 

To  the  Editor: — When  attending  the  Grand  Con- 
clave of  Knights  Templar  of  the  United  States  in 
San  Francisco  last  August,  I  ate  some  of  the  most 
delicious  melons  I  ever  ate  in  my  life.  They  were  of 
the  cantaloupe  variety  and  were  much  sweeter  than 
the  celebrated  Rocky  Ford  melon.  I  think  they  were 
called  the  Mesaba  melon,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
name.  I  was  foolish  in  not  saving  some  of  the  seed 
when  I  was  in  California.  If  you  will  send  me  some 
I  would  be  under  great  obligations. — J.  L.  B.,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Judging  by  the  similarity  of  the  name,  you  prob- 
ably had  a  Cassaba,  a  Persian  melon,  quite  largely 
grown  in  California  to  follow  the  summer  cantaloupes 
and  available  all  through  the  fall  and  early  winter — 
in  fact,  in  thermal  places  picked  fresh  from  the  vines 
until  near  the  holidays.  Any  California  seedsman 
can  supply  you  any  amount  of  seed,  or  you  may  be 
able  to  get  them  in  your  own  town,  although  we  ap- 
prehend that  the  late-fruiting  melons  do  not  do  as 
well  in  the  South  as  in  California. 


Canning  Sweet  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  reaching  a  large  product 
of  sweet  potatoes  and  it  would  seem  desirable  to  seek 
all  available  ways  of  disposing  of  it.  How  about  can- 
ning sweet  potatoes  ?  Is  there  much  of  that  done  ? — 
Grower,  Merced  county. 

We  have  no  special  knowledge  upon  the  feasibility 
of  canning  sweet  potatoes,  nor  of  the  desirability  of 
such  a  product  in  the  trade.  The  census  of  1900 
shows  that  the  whole  amount  of  sweet  potatoes 
canned  in  the  United  States  are  valued  at  $127,667, 
and  the  weight  of  the  product  was  6,205,488  pounds. 
This  product  was  almost  wholly  made  in  the  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  California 
is  credited  with  putting  up  10,656  pounds,  with  a 
value  of  $396,  so  you  will  see  that  exceedingly  little 


has  as  yet  been  undertaken  with  sweet  potatoes  on 
this  coast.  The  method  employed  of  canning  and  the 
difficulties  which  are  encountered  must  be  ascer- 
tained from  those  who  have  had  experience  in  that 
line,  and  probably  some  one  acquainted  with  canning 
could  be  interested  in  taking  the  enterprise  up  with 
your  growers  when  it  becomes  known  that  supplies 
for  canning  are  available. 

Bacteria  for  Legumes. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  the  bacteria  causing  the  root 
tubercles  found  on  the  ordinary  burr  clover  suitable 
for  the  best  growth  of  alfalfa  ?  I  have  soil  that  grows 
large  crops  of  this  burr  clover  and  the  roots  are 
heavily  covered  with  tubercles.  If  this  same  bac- 
teria will  take  hold  of  the  alfalfa  I  will  not  need  to  in- 
oculate.— Grower,  Santa  Clara  county. 

We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  definitely  de- 
termined whether  the  bacteria  living  upon  the  roots 
of  different  leguminous  plants  are  different  species, 
or  whether  they  all  belong  to  one  polymorphic 
species.  The  latter  view  seems  to  prevail  at  the 
present  time  and  the  name  given  to  the  species  is 
Pseuomonas  radicicola.  If  this  view  is  correct  then 
bacteria  which  manifest  themselves  abundantly  on 
the  roots  of  burr  clover,  as  you  state,  might  also  be 
effective  in  producing  tubercles  upon  the  root  of 
alfalfa  and  you  can  distribute  them  by  scattering  soil 
from  the  burr  clover  field  in  the  place  where  you 
propose  to  grow  the  alfalfa,  or  in  all  probability 
these  bacteria  already  exist  quite  abundantly  in  Cali- 
fornia soils,  which  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  alfalfa  sown  without  inoculation  produces 
such  magnificent  crops  as  in  California.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  inoculation  need  be  undertaken  only 
in  soils  mechanically  suited  to  the  growth  of  alfalfa 
but  where  such  growth  is  not  attained. 


Brome  Grass  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  read  about  a  grass  called 
"  brome  "  which  is  said  to  grow  upon  arid  land.  Has 
it  been  tried  in  California? — Reader,  Modesto. 

The  grass  to  which  you  allude  is  undoubtedly  the 
Hungarian  brome  grass.  It  was  introduced  into  Cal- 
ifornia by  the  University  Station  about  twenty  years 
ago,  but  recently  it  is  becoming  more  famous  because 
of  its  reputation  in  the  Central  West,  where  it  has 
proved  to  be  quite  drouth  resistant.  In  California  it 
is  a  good  winter  grazing  grass,  but  will  not  endure 
the  long  dry  seasons  except  on  moist  bottom  lands, 
and  even  in  such  situations  it  is  not  so  good  as  the 
Australian  rye  grass.  You  can  get  seed  of  both 
Hungarian  brome  grass  and  Australian  rye  grass 
from  the  San  Francisco  seedsmen,  but  neither  they 
nor  any  other  grass,  as  far  as  experiments  thus  far 
have  shown,  can  be  relied  on  to  make  a  summer 
growth  in  the  dry  season  without  irrigation  on  inte- 
rior plains  or  foothills.  If  one  has  irrigation  water 
it  can  probably  be  more  profitably  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  alfalfa. 

Sheep  and  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor: — I  expect  to  reach  New  York 
about  April  1  and  wish  to  know  about  fruit  and  sheep 
farming  combined  in  California  and  I  will  look  in  your 
columns  for  information  along  that  line. — Reader, 
London,  England. 

There  is  practically  no  combination  of  sheep  and 
fruit  farming  in  California,  except  perhaps  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  where  there 
are  sheep  ranges  adjacent  to  the  fruit  lands.  Our 
fruit  is,  however,  mostly  grown  by  people  who  have 
no  connection  with  the  sheep  industry,  the  latter  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  conducted  on  ranges  of  cheaper 
lands  than  those  used  for  fruit.  There  is,  however, 
an  opportunity  for  higher  class  sheep  farming  than 
is  usually  practiced  in  this  State  and  it  might  be 
successfully  combined  with  fruit  growing,  especially 
in  parts  of  the  State  where  conditions  are  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  alfalfa.  This  is  a  matter  which 
you  had  better  look  up  personally  after  arrival  in 
this  State. 

An  Acre-Foot. 

To  the  Editor: — What  does  Mr.  Finkle,  in  his 
article  on  "Irrigation  in  Kern"  mean  by  the  expres- 
sion "acre-foot"?  Thus,  he  estimates  that  there 
should  be  a  mean  of  "four  acre-feet"  of  water  for 
irrigation  in  Kern.  Is  this  the  equivalent  of  an 
annual  rainfall  of  48  inches? — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

Yes;  that  is  what  it  means.  An  acre-foot  is  12 
inches  depth  of  water  over  an  acre  of  land.  We 
think  the  estimate  of  the  requirement  of  water  is  too 
large,  but  they  use  water  very  freely  in  that  county 
and  much  of  it  "goes  below"  undoubtedly. 


Injured  Bark. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is 
the  best  thing  to  put  on  trees  where  the  bark  has 
been  scratched  or  broken  in  cultivating  ?— Grower, 
Fowler. 

If  the  injury  is  so  large  as  to  endanger  the  thrift 
of  the  tree,  remove  the  loose  pieces,  put  on  a  plaster 
of  cow  manure  and  clay  and  bind  with  a  cloth  to  re- 
tain the  moisture;  and  if  there  are  granulations  left 
on  the  wound,  new  bark  will  begin  to  grow  from 
them.  If,  however,  the  wound  is  relatively  small, 
cut  around  with  a  sharp  knife  to  good  bark,  paint 
the  wound  with  a  little  thick  paint  and  it  will  soon 
grow  over  from  the  edges. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  March  20,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  continuous  light  rains  during  the  week  caused  a 
suspension  of  all  farm  work,  but  no  serious  damage 
resulted  from  either  rain  or  high  southerly  winds. 
Heavy  rain  fell  in  portions  of  the  northern  section  on 
the  19th.  Slightly  cooler  weather  prevailed  at  the  close 
of  the  week.  Grain  continues  in  good  condition  and  the 
outlook  for  large  crops  was  never  better.  Alfalfa  is 
making  rapid  growth  and  heavy  crops  are  expected. 
Green  feed  is  unusually  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good 
condition.  Almonds,  apricots  and  peaches  are  well  set 
and  probably  past  danger  from  frost,  but  grapes  are  so 
far  advanced  that  severe  frosts  would  cause  great  dam- 
age. Prospects  are  good  for  hoavy  yields  of  almonds 
and  all  deciduous  fruits.    Citrus  fruits  are  in  blossom. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Warm  weather,  with  frequent  heavy  rains  and  strong 
southerly  winds,  prevailed  nearly  all  the  week.  The 
soil  is  thoroughly  saturated  and  farm  work  has  been 
suspended.  No  material  damage  was  done  to  crops  by 
the  rain  or  high  winds,  but  roads  and  bridges  were 
washed  out.  Grain  made  good  growth  and  looks  well; 
the  prospect  for  a  heavy  crop  was  never  better.  Barley 
is  reported  remarkably  heavy  in  Ventura  county. 
Alfalfa  continues  in  good  condition  and  will  yield  a  large 
crop.  Green  feed  is  plentiful.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  are 
full  of  bloom  and  advancing  rapidly,  with  prospects  of 
heavy  crops. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Cloudy  weather,  with  heavy  rains,  prevailed  during 
the  week  in  the  valley  and  heavy  snow  fell  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  rains  have  been  the  heaviest  of  the  season, 
frrigation  ditches  are  running  full  and  farm  and  orchard 
work  is  suspended  owing  to  the  wet  ground.  In  some 
localities  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  valley 
summer-fallowed  grain  and  alfalfa  are  lodged,  but  in 
general  grain  and  grass  are  making  rapid  growth  and 
are  in  excellent  condition.  Fruit  trees  and  vines  are 
thrifty,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  high  wind  of  the  12th 
caused  damage  to  the  deciduous  fruits  in  some  sections. 
Stock  are  in  excellent  condition  and  healthy. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  continued  warm  and  cloudy  during  the 
week,  with  frequent  heavy  rains  in  all  sections.  Some 
slight  damage  was  done  to  growing  grain  and  cut  alfalfa, 
but  in  other  respects  the  rain  was  beneficial  to  farmers 
and  orchardists.  Railroad  traffic  was  blockaded  by 
washouts  and  considerable  damage  was  done  to  piers 
and  bath  houses  at  seaside  resorts  by  the  hig-h  winds  and 
surf.  The  large  reservoirs  are  nearer  full  than  for  sev- 
eral years  and  water  is  still  Mowing  in.  Farm  work  has 
been  suspended.  Grain  and  grass  are  in  good  condition 
and  growing  rapidly.  Orange  trees  aro  in  blossom  and 
deciduous  fruit  trees  are  advancing  satisfactorily. 


Eureka  Summary. — The  weather  was  generally 
favorable.  Crops  are  in  excollent  condition  and  making 
rapid  growth.  Gardening  is  progressing  favorably. 
Fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  exceptionally  promis- 
ing.   No  snow  on  the  mountains. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  heavy  rain  and  wind 
storm  on  the  12th  caused  oranges  and  fruit  bloom  to 
drop  in  some  places,  but  reports  gonerally  state  that  the 
damage  was  lisfht.  Heavy  rains  during  the  week  filled 
rivers  to  overllowing  and  some  ranches  wore  badly  dam- 
aged by  washing. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, March  22,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

The  Care  of  Young  Chicks. 

To  the  Editor:— The  most  important  thing  for  the 
first  twenty  four  hours  of  a  young  chick's  life  is  the 
proper  amount  of  heat.  When  under  the  hen  about 
the  same  temperature  is  given  to  the  eggs  hatching 
and  the  chicks  hatched,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
take  chicks  from  an  incubator  where  the  temper- 
ature is  about  102°  and  put  them  in  a  brooder  where 
the  temperature  is  between  80°  and  90°;  100°  is  none 
too  warm  for  the  little  chicks  for  the  first  two  days 
at  least,  provided  the  ventilation  is  good  and  a  con- 
stant current  of  fresh  air  is  entering  the  brooder. 
Let  a  chick  become  chilled  and  bowel  trouble  will  de- 
velop in  a  short  time,  while  with  good  warm  quarters 
and  fresh  air  there  is  very  little  danger  of  any  sick- 
ness. 

After  twenty-four  hours  give  the  newly  hatched 
chicks  hard  boiled  egg  chopped  fine  mixed  with  oat- 
meal, about  half  and  half.  I  find  that  the  chicks 
relish  it  more  when  the  oatmeal  is  dried  or  parched 
in  the  oven  before  mixing  with  the  egg.  This  allows 
the  mixture  to  be  a  dry  one,  and  chicks  thrive  much 
better  on  dry  than  wet  rations.  Sometimes  I  mix  a 
little  sharp,  clean  grit  or  saDd  with  their  food,  if  not 
it  is  placed  where  they  can  easily  reach  it;  also  some 
fine  charcoal,  which  they  eat  with  avidity  and  which 
aids  digestion.  I  also  give  them  water  from  the 
first,  all  they  can  drink,  having  a  fountain  arranged 
so  they  cannot  step  or  fall  into  the  water.  See  that 
the  fountain  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  the  water 
fresh. 

For  the  first  ten  days  I  feed  every  two  hours,  giv- 
ing them  a  little  at  a  time,  only  what  they  will  eat 
up  clean;  about  the  third  day  I  begin  to  decrease  the 
quantity  of  egg,  making  the  proportion  of  meal 
larger,  also  give  a  feed  of  cooked  cracked  wheat  at 
night.  The  cracked  wheat  should  be  cooked  as  dry 
as  possible;  the  chicks  do  not  like  it  clammy  or 
sticky.  After  it  swells,  if  left  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  until  the  water  has  steamed  away  and  the  ker- 
nels are  separate  it  will  be  just  right  for  them.  I 
also  begin  to  feed  chopped  onion  at  about  the  third 
day;  if  onion  cannot  be  procured,  lettuce,  cabbage  or 
clover  will  do,  but  I  consider  onion  the  very  best  of 
green  food  for  chicks.  I  generally  give  it  for  their 
noon  feed  in  place  of  the  grain  or  egg  and  meal. 
They  soon  become  very  fond  of  it;  as  the  fumes  come 
up  into  their  faces  they  shut  their  eyes  and  look  like 
a  very  sick  and  drooping  lot  of  chicks  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  they  greedily  eat  until  again  overcome 
by  the  odor,  and  rarely  do  they  stop  eating  until  the 
last  bit  is  gone. 

A  close  watch  must  be  kept  during  the  ten  days 
for  drooping  chicks.  Often  one  will  be  found  whose 
crop  is  distended  by  gas;  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
soda  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  water,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  mixture  given  two  or  three  times  a  day  will 
usually  bring  the  little  fellow  around  all  right. 

If  any  bowel  trouble  is  noticed  add  fine  charcoal  to 
their  onion  feed,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  see  a 
decided  improvement.  But  eternal  vigilance  must 
be  used  to  take  the  little  disorders  when  they  first 
appear,  if  one  would  be  successful  with  these  simple 
remedies. 

After  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  vary  their  food  still 
more,  giving  bread  which  has  been  soaked  in  milk 
and  squeezed  dry,  a  little  meat  chopped  fine,  some 
uncooked  cracked  wheat,  and  daily  increasing  the 
amount  of  eggs.  Any  scraps  from  the  table  are 
greatly  relished  by  the  little  youngsters. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  meat  or  veg- 
etables given  them  be  chopped  fine;  remember  that 
the  grinding  takes  place  in  the  gizzard,  not  in  the 
crop,  and  a  lump  of  meat  may  be  forced  down  the 
throat  of  a  greedy  little  fellow  that  c  annot  pass  from 
crop  to  gizzard.  When  the  obstruction  remains  the 
chick  soon  dies,  as  no  more  food  can  pass  to  the 
gizzard  and  that  remaining  in  the  crop  soon  ferments. 
I  had  a  very  promising  youngster  die  and  could  not 
see  any  reason  for  it,  but  a  post  mortem  revealed 
a  hard  bit  of  cabbage  stalk  clogging  the  passage 
from  crop  to  gizzard;  so  from  dearly  bought  experi- 
ence I  emphasize  chopping  meat,  etc.,  very  fine. 

If  the  weather  is  fine  allow  the  chicks  to  make 
their  first  excursion  out  of  doors  when  they  are  ten 
days  old;  but  they  cannot  be  turned  out  and  left 
alone  for  any  length  of  time,  for  some,  weaker  than 
the  others,  will  become  tired,  and  unless  the  weather 
is  very  warm  may  be  chilled.  They  have  no  mother 
to  call  them  when  they  begin  to  give  their  tired,  cold 
peep,  so  their  owner  must  be  on  hand  ready  to  return 
them  to  the  brooder  as  soon  as  they  show  that  they 
are  beginning  to  feel  unhappy.  It  will  be  several 
days  before  they  will  learn  to  go  to  the  brooder  for 
warmth,  rest  and  feed.  A  slight  illness  now  will 
retard  the  maturing  of  the  chick  a  month  or  more, 
while  if  they  can  be  kept  growing  right  along,  early 
maturity  will  be  the  sure  result. 

Don't  be  in  too  great  haste  to  let  them  out  of 
doors.  If  the  weather  is  not  favorable,  or  if  you  do 
not  have  time  to  devote  to  them,  keep  them  in  the 
brooder.  I  have  raised  several  broods  of  fine, 
healthy  chicks  which  did  not  go  out  of  doors  until 
they  were  three  weeks  old;  but  if  they  remain  in- 


doors so  long  they  must  be  kept  busy.  Hang  meat, 
cabbage  or  iettuce  so  that  they  have  to  jump  to 
reach  it.  Give  them  boxes  of  straw  in  which  fine 
grains  are  scattered,  that  they  may  scratch  for  it; 
give  them  bones  on  which  a  little  meat  remains,  that 
they  may  pick  at  them.  This  is  particularly  neces- 
sary with  the  active  Spanish  breeds  that  will  surely 
get  into  mischief  and  eat  each  other  unless  kept 
busy.  I  have  never  had  this  trouble  with  the 
Asiatics. 

From  ten  days  until  three  weeks  I  feed  the  chicks 
five  times  a  day,  unless  the  days  are  very  short, 
when  four  times  will  be  sufficient.  They  should  be 
fed  as  soon  as  it  is  light  in  the  morning;  if  it  is  not 
convenient  to  feed  them  so  early,  then  food  should  be 
left  the  night  before  where  they  can  get  it  at  day- 
break. I  always  make  it  a  point  to  feed  mine  at 
daylight,  as  I  generally  give  them  warm  cooked 
cracked  wheat  for  their  breakfast. 

As  they  increase  in  size,  decrease  the  number  in 
each  brooder  or  they  will  crowd  and  the  smaller  ones 
will  be  trodden  on  and  killed.  A  brooder  that  will 
hold  seventy-five  at  first  should  have  not  more  than 
thirty-five  when  they  are  a  month  old. 

When  they  are  well  feathered  and  able  to  do  with- 
out artificial  heat,  try  and  fill  in  the  corners  of  the 
brooder,  as  they  will  crowd  together  and  the  ones  in 
the  corners  will  be  killed. 

From  one  to  two  months  old  feed  four  times  a  day, 
giving  variety  in  feed.  From  two  to  three  months 
feed  three  times,  with  a  generous  supply  of  green 
food  of  some  sort.  Avoid  egg  food  and  all  highly 
seasoned  food,  unless  a  little  red  pepper  with  their 
soft  feed  about  once  a  week.  When  one  month  old  I 
feed  a  mash  of  feed  cornmeal,  middlings,  bran  and 
ground  barley,  equal  parts,  mixed  with  gravy  from 
boiled  crackling  or  meat.  A  little  salt  should  always 
be  added,  and  carrots  cooked  soft  and  added  to  it, 
they  like.  This  with  cooked  cracked  wheat,  raw 
cracked  wheat,  chopped  onions  daily,  and  meat  three 
or  four  times  a  week,  is  a  bill  of  fare  that  will  make 
them  grow  rapidly.  The  mash  must  be  mixed  so 
that  it  crumbles,  not  soft  like  mush. 

After  three  months  old  feed  but  twice  a  day,  but 
give  some  green  food  at  noon  and  always  make  them 
scratch  in  straw  or  litter  for  their  grain. 

This  may  all  sound  like  going  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  raising  chicks  is  no  child's  play,  I  can 
assure  you.  H.  F.  Whitman. 

Alameda,  Cal. 


A  Year's  Work  With  Fowls. 


About  a  year  ago  we  quoted  from  the  Perris  Pro- 
gress of  Riverside  county  the  experience  of  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Waters  of  Ethanac  during  the  year  1903.  The 
Progress  has  now  secured  a  similar  set  of  facts  and 
figures  for  the  year  1904 

For  the  past  four  years  Mrs.  Waters  has  kept  an 
accurate  account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures. 
The  following  summary,  therefore,  may  be  consid- 
ered absolutely  reliable: 

Stock  on  hand  January  1,  1904  163  hens       12  roosters 

Stock  on  hand  January  1,  11)05  191  hens       20  roosters 

EUG  ACCOUNT  1905. 

Number.  Price. 

January                                                                  1.306  *27  98 

February                                                                2,220  31  98 

March                                                                     2,185  39  91 

April                                                                       2,376  35  61 

May                                                                       2,384  42  19 

June                                                                   1,761  31  36 

July                                                                       1,416  27  67 

August                                                                          913  20  45 

September                                                                  436  12  70 

Balance  year   9  85 

Totals  14,997        J279  73 

No  record  of  eggs  was  kept  from  September  20  to 
December  31,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Waters 
in  the  East. 

Taking  the  tables  as  given,  14,997  eggs  at  $279.73, 
the  average  price  per  dozen  is  found  to  be  22  cents. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  unre- 
corded eggs  which  were  sold  for  $9.85  would  increase 
the  total  somewhat  and  bring  down  the  average 
price  to,  say,  20  cents  a  dozen. 

SUMMARY  OF  CREDIT  ITEMS. 

Cash  received  for  eggs  *  "9  73 

Cash  received  for  fowls  sold   45  83 

Value  fowls  used  for  table   7  70 

Value  eggs  used  for  table   10  00 

Increase  of  stock   28  50 

Total  *366  26 

Cost  of  feed,  etc   141  75 

Net  profit  *224  51 

Taking  177  hens  as  the  average  number  for  the 
year,  and  making  no  account  of  roosters  and  chicks, 
the  profit  per  hen  is  $1.27  for  the  year.  Mrs. 
Waters'  success  may  be  summed  up  in  the  three 
words:  "Attention  to  details."  Her  stock  consists 
almost  entirely  of  Blue  Andalusians  and  some  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes.  Both  breeds  are  famed  for  their 
laying  qualities. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Peach  Growing  in  Fresno  County. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Hutchinson  of  Fowler  gives  the  Selma 
Enterprise  his  idea  of  valley  peach  growing.  He 
says:    "  There  is  no  question  about  the  future  of  this 


popular  fruit  as  a  paying  industry.  Any  man  who 
will  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  this  fruit  can 
realize  $100  per  acre.  Returns  begin  to  come  in  in 
three  years,  but  the  best  results  are  realized  by 
closely  pruning  the  trees  so  they  will  not  begin  bear- 
ing until  five  years  old.  The  crop  will  then  be  large 
and,  like  the  boy  that  has  not  rushed  through  his 
studies,  will  bring  better  results,  and  the  trees  last  a 
greater  number  of  years.  There  are  trees  now 
twenty-three  years  old  that  are  in  fine  condition  and 
produce  well  each  year. 

"One  man  with  three  horses  can  care  for  forty 
acres,  except  in  pruning  and  harvesting,  and  yet 
have  time  to  grow  a  vineyard  and  other  fruits.  The 
average  prices  of  the  dried  peach  is  from  5  to  6  cents 
a  pound,  while  they  sometimes  reach  a  much  higher 
price. 

"In  regard  to  irrigation.  The  orchard  should  be 
irrigated  twice  a  year,  the  last  time  about  three 
weeks  before  the  fruit  ripens,  which  gives  the  fruit  a 
large  growth  and  insures  a  better  flavor. 

"The  cost  of  bringing  an  orchard  into  bearing  is 
about  $60  an  acre,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  land, 
which  is  from  $40  to  $75  per  acre.  As  compared 
with  most  other  crops  the  peach  is  the  best  to  han- 
dle, but  at  the  same  time  many  other  fruits  are  pro- 
duced to  advantage.  For  instance,  one  fruit  grower 
had  plum  trees  along  his  irrigation  ditch,  which 
brought  $13.50  a  tree  last  season  and  have  never 
sold  for  less  than  $3  per  tree. 

"  Speaking  of  what  is  possible  in  fruit,  we  might 
state  that  on  one  of  our  fruit  farms  400  trees  pro- 
duced 110  tons  and  280  pounds  of  peaches,  which  sold 
for  $17.50  per  ton,  green,  bringing  $1925.  What  one 
man  has  done  others  can  do,  and  no  place  in  Califor- 
nia offers  better  inducements  than  the  land  in  this 
vicinity." 

Central  and  Northern  California  Orange  Lands. 


To  the  Editor: — Placer  county,  as  it  has  been 
noted  for  several  years,  was  the  first  to  send  ripe 
oranges  into  the  San  Francisco  market  this  season, 
commencing  delivery  by  the  middle  of  October  and 
finishing  up  its  orange  shipments  for  the  season  early 
in  December,  and  before  a  carload  of  marketable 
oranges  were  shipped  south  of  Tehachapi.  And  yet 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  February  26th  last  dis- 
puted the  validity  of  Prof.  McAdie's  map  of  the  ther- 
mal belt  in  central  and  northern  California  as  exhib- 
iting "a  large  area  of  orange  land  capable  of  grow- 
ing oranges,"  saying,  "It  is  therefore  not  only 
untrue,  but  in  the  highest  degree  cruel,  to  thus  rep- 
resent to  innocent  Eastern  home  seekers  that  there 
is  a  huge  belt  throughout  California  within  which 
oranges  may  be  successfully  grown  on  a  commercial 
scale,"  etc.  This  article  was  immediately  replied  to 
by  a  northern  California  successful  orange  grower 
over  his  signature,  which  the  Times  refused  to  pub- 
lish, but  finally  agreed  to  do  if  the  article  could  be 
cut  at  its  discretion,  which  the  writer  refused. 
Finally,  upon  some  pressure,  it  agreed  to  publish  it, 
but  to  date  had  declined  to  do  it,  claiming  want  of 
space.  The  article  will,  however,  appear  in  another 
Los  Angeles  paper  shortly  if  the  Times  does  not  find 
space  for  it. 

It  is  pretty  late  in  the  day  to  deny  the  existence  of 
northern  and  central  California  orange  lands,  which 
in  reality  are  a  dozen  times  more  extensive  than 
found  south  of  Tehachapi,  where  oranges  in  perfec- 
tion are  grown  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than 
in  the  south.  Facts  are  stubborn  things  to  deny. 
In  fact  it  is  folly  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  which  has  system- 
atically for  twenty-five  years  compiled  facts  by 
numerous  agents  in  the  State.  This  thermal  belt  of 
60°  average  temperature,  conceded  to  be  the  most 
favorable  for  citrus  products,  enters  the  State  from 
Nevada  at  the  south  end  of  Mono  county,  dropping 
down  into  Kern  county,  and  then  north  through 
Tulare  and  Fresno  counties,  and  onward  through 
twelve  counties  to  Shasta  county,  where  it  turns 
west  and  southerly  in  its  route  through  thirteen 
counties,  going  out  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  giving 
in  its  meandering  a  distance  of  1100  miles  north  of 
Tehachapi. 

It  has  a  width  of  from  10  to  20  miles,  and  although 
portions  in  that  width,  from  local  features,  may  not 
be  superior,  it  comprises  in  its  whole  a  vast  area 
which  is  capable  of  growing  citrus  products,  as  will 
be  evidenced  in  the  future  without  question. 

This  belt  south  of  Tehachapi  has  an  extent  of  about 
200  miles,  of  which  about  one-third  has  been  availed 
of  in  the  south  for  orange  growing,  and  where  the 
average  rainfall  is  less  than  10  inches,  while  the 
northern  belt  averages  from  15  to  25  inches.  It  is 
questionable  if  the  water  supplies  of  the  south  have 
not  already  reached  the  maximum  of  delivery,  while 
the  northern  belt  has  abundant  cheap  water  for  all 
its  area. 

While  the  product  of  oranges  from  the  north  has 
not,  from  the  best  evidences  which  can  be  obtained, 
exceeded  more  this  season  than  a  tenth  of  the  south- 
ern shipments  of  citrus  fruits,  its  capabilities  are 
equal  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  carloads  annually 
if  so  many  are  required,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  per- 
fection from  four  to  six  weeks  in  advance  of  southern 
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supplies  because  of  the  warmer  temperature  of  the 
northern  foothill  regions  in  June,  July  and  August ' 
when  oranges  make  great  headway,  and  turn  yellow 
in  October  and  November. 

One  may  say  if  such  conditions  exist  in  central  and 
northern  California,  why  have  they  not  been  demon- 
strated during  the  period  when  the  south  made  such 
headway  ?  This  was  because  the  first  attention  was 
given  to  the  growing  of  oranges  in  the  south  before 
there  was  general  knowledge  of  the  superiority  of 
the  northern  foothills,  and  the  great  influx  of  orange 
growers  seeking  wealth  in  the  south  immensely 
stimulated  the  industry  until  possibly  for  the  moment 
it  has  been  overdone.  As  Samuel  Johnson  said, 
"Slowly  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed,"  and  this 
has  its  application  in  a  sense  to  the  condition  of 
northern  orange  lands  in  the  multiplicity  of  offerings 
in  the  north  and  the  inadequacy  of  sufficient  capital. 

Eocklin.  J.  Parker  Whitney. 

We  have  not  encouraged  this  line  of  discussion  be- 
cause with  our  intelligent  class  of  readers  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  declarations  about  orange  grow- 
ing in  central  California.  Intelligent  people  already 
know  the  facts  whether  they  live  at  the  north  or 
south,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  knowledge  of  it  at 
the  south  that  much  of  the  recent  planting  in  central 
California  has  been  made.  A  large  share  of  the 
growers  are  experienced  southern  Californians  who 
sold  out  below  at  a  large  profit  and  reinvested  in  the 
north.  Mr.  Whitney  seems  excited  about  it  and  so 
we  give  him  a  hearing — but  really,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  it. — Ed. 


Behavior  of  the  Sugar  Prune. 

Mr.  J.  Luther  Bowers  of  Monticello,  Napa  county, 
until  recently  a  resident  of  Santa  Clara  county, 
makes  this  indictment  of  the  Sugar  prune:  A  few  of 
the  Sugar  prune  trees  now  in  existence  are  eight 
years  old,  and  from  this  beginning  this  variety  has 
spread  over  the  entire  fruit-growing  world.  I  have 
trees  six  years  old  that  were  grafted  on  almond  and 
some  300  five  years  old  and  475  three  years  old 
grafted  on  Tragedy  prune.  All  these  trees  have 
made  an  immense  growth.  The  last  475  were  sum- 
mer pruned  the  first  year,  or,  in  other  words,  had 
the  top  nipped  off,  out  of  each  shoot  in  early 
June,  18  inches  from  the  graft;  still,  at  this  writing, 
many  of  these  grafts  are  stocky  and  well  branched, 
and  yet  as  much  as  10  and  12  feet  high. 

Wood  Very  Tender. — Last  year  my  six  and  five- 
year-old  grafts  bore  an  immense  crop,  and  no  matter 
how  well  propped  the  limbs  would  break.  If  a  branch 
was  tied  in  an  upright  position,  all  the  small  limbs  on 
that  branch  would  break  off.  If  a  large  limb  had  a 
prop  under  it  too  near  the  body  of  the  tree,  that 
portion  beyond  the  prop  would  snap  off  and  if  the 
prop  was  put  too  near  the  outer  end  of  the  limb  the 
limb  would  break  between  the  tree  and  the  prop. 
The  wood  is  entirely  too  tender  for  the  immense  crop 
it  bears.  It  is  too  bad  that  such  has  been  proven  to 
be  the  case.  The  above  is  a  very  bad  fault.  Then, 
again,  this  overproduction  causes  the  fruit  to  be 
small,  being  a  possible  30-40  down  to  a  70-80. 

Thinking  that  my  own  locality  was  the  only  one 
affected  by  this  overproduction,  I  have  written  to 
different  growers  in  other  localities,  and  the  answer 
has  come  back  thus:  "The  wood  will  not  hold  the 
crop;  "  "  they  bear  too  full;  "  "  they  are  too  risky;  " 
"  they  will  have  to  be  thinned."  So  I  find  that  others 
are  in  the  same  boat  with  myself. 

How  to  Remedy  the  Evil. — Now  from  practical 
experience  I  have  found  out  that  the  Sugar  prune 
wood  should  only  be  summer  pruned  and  only  cut 
while  the  shoots  are  tender,  or  so  soft  that  the  top 
can  bejpinched  out;  this  will  cause  the  top  to  be  well 
branched  and  this  should  be  done  at  least  twice  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  graft.  This  system  will 
avoid  long,  slender  limbs.  After  a  graft  is  two  years 
old  I  would  never  cut  the  top  off  of  a  limb.  If  a  tree 
gets  too  thick  a  top,  I  would  cut  out  some  of  the 
main  branches  and  have  the  energy  of  sap  drawn 
towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  We  always  get  new 
wood  whenever  we  cut  a  limb — that  is  nature.  Unless 
the  two  bad  faults  named  can  be  overcome  I  will  have 
to  discard  the  Sugar  prune. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Artesian  Water. 


In  many  districts,  particularly  in  some  of  the  ba- 
sins of  the  more  arid  portions  of  the  West,  there  are 
possibilities  for  obtaining  water  by  means  of  drilled 
wells.  It  is  useless  to  hope  for  artesian  water  where 
the  rocks  are  old,  crystalline  schists,  granite  or  in- 
trusive dike  rocks,  but  in  some  regions  where  there 
are  large  accumulations  of  volcanic  materials — tuffs, 
mud  flows,  etc.,  which  occupy  a  basin  or  depression, 
there  is  sometimes  the  possibility  of  obtaining  flowing 
water  by  boring.  Unaltered  sedimentary  rocks — 
sandstones,  shales,  grits,  etc. — offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  water  by  this  comparatively 


inexpensive  means,  from  great  depth.  The  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  water  by  boring  should  be  looked 
into  by  a  competent  stratigraphical  geologist  before 
much  money  is  expended  in  this  direction,  for  many 
holes  have  been  drilled  through  ignorance  of  the  pri- 
mary principles  governing  the  obtaining  of  artesian 
water,  where  there  was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  se- 
curing a  flow.  Pumping  water  may  often  be  ob- 
tained in  comparatively  small  amount  by  boring  in 
crystalline  rocks,  but  never  a  flow. 

In  a  general  way  the  geological  conditions  essential 
to  the  securing  of  artesian  water  are  a  stratum  of 
comparatively  open  or  porous  rock,  like  sandstone, 
grit  or  conglomerate,  in  which  there  are  abundant 
small  open  spaces  which  may  be  filled  with  water. 
This  stratum  must  be  overlaid  by  an  impervious 
stratum  like  a  close  shale  or  bed  of  clay.  The  word 
impervious,  as  here  used,  is  only  a  relative  term,  as 
no  rock  is  absolutely  impervious  to  water.  What 
overlies  the  impervious  stratum  is  immaterial.  These 
strata  should  lie  in  a  low  monocline,  or  in  a  synclinal 
fold,  the  higher  end  or  ends  of  the  fold  coming  to  the 
surface,  in  order  that  the  rain  waters  may  seep 
downward  into  the  stratum.  This  stratum  being 
penetrated  by  the  borehole  at  a  distance  from  the 
outcrop,  the  water,  unable  to  rise  through  the  over- 
lying impervious  layer,  rises  through  the  borehole. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  variety  of 
conditions  under  which  wells  bored  for  artesian  water 


Fig.  1. 


should  be  enacted  and  enforced  is  that  an  artesian  basin 
is  not  an  inexhaustible  reservoir,  and  every  practicable 
means  should  be  employed  for  its  conservation  and 
legitimate  use.  The  closing'  of  an  artesian  well  when  its 
water  is  not  being  used  would  in  many  and  perhaps 
most  instances  be  an  advantage  to  its  owner  as  well  as  to 
hi3  neighbors,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  his  water 
supply  would  be  made  more  permanent,  but  because 
water  flowing  over  land  in  excess  of  the  amount  required 
for  scientific  irrigation  is  injurious. 

There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  is  not  desirable 
that  an  artesian  well  should  be  closed  at  any  time,  as, 
for  example,  when  a  well  is  no  more  than  a  developed 
spring,  or  derives  its  water  from  what  is  known  as  an 
artesian  slope,"  but  as  such  wells  will  probably  be  few  in 
number  in  the  artesian  basins,  special  legislation  in 
reference  to  them  is  perhaps  not  desirable. 

Every  abandoned  drill  hole  in  an  artesian  basin 
should  be  completely  filled  with  impervious  material. 
A  desirable  way  in  which  to  do  this  is  to  fill  the  hole 
slowly  with  moist  clay  and  ram  it  down  with  a  heavy, 
blunt  tool,  or  fill  the  hole  with  Portland  cement  con- 
crete. Tightly  fitting  rods  of  dry  wood  driven  into  a 
drill  hole  until  it  is  filled  would  serve  the  same  purpose 

Abandoned  wells  should  be  filled  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested in  order  that  leakage  may  be  prevented.  Wells 
in  which  water  rises  some  distance  toward  the  surface, 
but  does  not  overflow,  are  frequently  abandoned,  the 
casing,  if  any  was  used,  having  first  been  drawn,  and  in 
such  instances  a  continuous  escape  of  water  occurs  into 
cracks,  porous  beds,  etc.,  about  the  hole. 

The  three  rules  briefly  stated  above  should  be  em- 
bodied  in  the  laws  of  every  State  in  which  artesian 
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prove  successful,  or,  for  geological  causes,  fail  of  the 
purpose. 

The  following  on  the  subject  of  artesian  water,  by 
I.  C  Russell  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
is  of  interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  impor- 
tant subject: 

As  the  water  supply  in  an  artesian  basin  may  become 
of  importance  to  a  large  number  of  citizens,  it  is  obvious 
that  laws  governing  its  use  are  as  necessary  as  the  laws 
relating  to  surface  waters,  but,  so  far  as  known,  only  one 
attempt  to  place  legal  restrictions  on  the  utilization,  or 
rather  on  the  waste,  of  subsurface  waters  have  been 
made  in  this  country,  and  that  act  fails  in  two  particu- 
lars to  meet  the  requirements  outlined  above — the 
proper  casing  of  wells  is  not  made  obligatory,  and  the 
filling  of  abandoned  wells  is  not  provided  for.  Each  of 
these  regulations  is  highly  important. 

The  principal  restrictions  and  conditions  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  established  and  enforced  by  law  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Every  drill  hole  in  an  artesian  basin  should  be 
properly  cased.  By  this  is  meant  that  an  iron  casing  or 
tube  lining  the  hole  and  made  sufficiently  tight  to  pre- 
vent water  from  rising  outside  of  it  should  be  put  in 
every  well  which  remains  open.  The  lower  end  of  casing 
should  be  just  above  the  water  bearing  stratum. 

The  reason  why  the  owner  of  a  well  should  bo  required 
by  law  to  properly  case  it,  as  already  explained  in  reference 
to  the  personal  interest  of  the  owner  himself,  is  that 
lateral  escape  of  the  water  may  be  prevented.  The 
escape  of  water  from  an  artesian  basin  in  excess  of  the 
natural  overflow  means  a  decrease  in  pressure  on  the 
portions  remaining,  and  consequently  a  lowering  of  the 
artesian  head.  In  arid  regions  especially  the  sources  of 
supply  of  an  artesian  basin  may  be  small,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  economically  using  the  water  it  contains  and  of 
maintaining  the  artesian  head  are  matters  of  public  con- 
cern. 

2.  Every  artesian  well  when  not  in  use  should  be 
securely  closed.    The  reason  why  a  law  to  this  effect 


basins  occur  and  their  observance  should  be  rigorously 
enforced. 

For  the  proper  development  of  an  artesian  basin  it  is 
evident  that  there  should  be  but  one  center  of  responsi- 
bility. A  desirable  method  of  securing  this  end  would 
be  to  place  the  entire  control  of  the  artesian  wells  in  each 
State  in  the  hands  of  a  State  engineer,  whose  duty  it 
should  bo  to  determine  where  wells  may  be  drilled,  the 
depth  to  which  they  may  be  carried,  and  methods  for 
caring  for  the  water  supply,  closing  abandoned  drill 
holes,  etc. 

While,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  good  results  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  judicious  development 
of  the  artesian  basiDS,  all  the  benefits  that  might  be  de- 
rived in  that  way  will  be  rendered  negative  unless  the 
suggestions  given  above  in  reference  to  the  conservation 
of  the  water  supply  are  strictly  observed.  I  may  per- 
haps add  as  a  warning  that  the  wanton  destruction  of 
the  forests  in  this  country  and  the  now  almost  complete 
ruin  of  tho  public  grazing  lands  throughout  the  arid 
regions  loave  but  little  hope  that  man's  greed  will  be  so 
far  restricted  in  the  case  of  artesian  basins  that  ultimate 
failures  will  bo  avoided. 

Pig.  1  shows  an  ideal  section,  illustrating  the  main 
requisite  conditions  of  artesian  wells.  A  is  a  porous 
stratum,  B  and  C  are  impervious  beds  below  and 
above  A.  F  is  the  height  of  water  level  in  the 
porous  bed  A.  W — W  are  flowing  artesian  wells, 
springing  from  the  water-filled  stratum  A. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  the  thinning  out  of  a  porous, 
water  bearing  stratum  between  impervious  strata. 
W  is  a  flowing  well  having  its  source  in  A.  D  W  is  a 
dry  well,  which  is  sunk  deeper  than  W,  but  for  the 
reason  indicated  there  is  no  flow. 

Fig.  3  illustrates  a  porous  stratum  A  changing  to 
a  dense,  impervious  one  at  B.  W  is  a  flowing  well 
and  D  W  is  a  dry  well,  there  being  little  or  no  water 
in  the  stratum  at  B. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  usual  manner  in  which  strata 
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reach  the  surface.  A  and  B  are  porous 
beds;  C  and  D  are  impervious  beds, 
and  E  is  a  semi-porous  bed  between  A 
and  B.  B  at  one  end  is  lower  than  at 
the  other,  and  also  lower  than  A. 
Many  variations  are  possible,  depend- 
ing upon  the  results  of  erosion  of  the 
upturned  strata. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  the  possible  effect 
of  erosion.  A  and  B  will  result  in  pro- 
ducing flowing  wells  wherever  pene- 
trated by  the  well  bore,  providing  the 
stratum  C  between  them  is  not  fissured 
and  porous. 

Fig.  6  shows  how  a  condition  similar 
to  that  in  Fig.  5  may  be  disturbed  by 
the  shattering  of  the  rock  in  the  stra- 
tum C,  resulting  in  the  water  contained 
in  B  flowing  downward  through  the 
fissures  in  C  into  A,  and  thus  draining 
B.  A  well  sunk  to  B  would  under  such 
conditions  fail  to  flow,  and  if  the  bore 
were  continued  to  A  no  flow  would  re- 
sult above  the  outlet  of  the  stratum 
at  A. 

In  addition  to  these  simple  conditions 
are  many  others  which  may  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  amount  of  water 
obtainable.  When  wells  are  sunk  in 
porous  water-bearing  strata  the  sur- 
face exposure  of  these  strata  may  be 
many  miles  distant.  Often  the  water- 
bearing stratum  contains  minerals  in 
solution,  which  render  it  unfit  for  use. 
The  remedy,  if  there  be  one,  is  to  bore 
deeper,  though  this  is  not  always  satis- 
factory. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

with  four  inch 
!*ti-t*l  wln  Hs. 
Saves  labor, 
horse  flesh 
and  repairs. 
Tires  neither 
swell,  shrink 
nor  run  otf. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Mrnlieht  or  Ktugtrered  Spoke*. 

The  best  repair  for  your  old  wagon. 
Made  to  tit  any  axle.  All  sizes. 
Any  width  of  lire.  They  earn  their 
cost  on  any  farm.  Catalogue  free. 
EMPIRE  MFC.  CO. , 
Box  94  CQulncy.lll. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Calf  Rations  and  Milk  Contamination. 


The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
has  just  issued  Bulletin  No.  87.  The 
first  part  of  the  bulletin  gives  the  re- 
sults of  an  experiment  in  rearing  calves 
on  haud  separator  skim-milk  and  but- 
ter-fat substitutes.  The  foods  used  to 
replace  the  butter-fat  were  linseed- 
meal,  corn-germ  oil-meal  and  corn-oil. 

Eight  calves  formed  a  group,  and 
each  of  the  three  groups  was  fed  on  a 
ration  similar  to  the  rations  of  the  other 
groups  except  in  butter-fat  substitute. 

The  calves  were  fed  for  six  months 
and  records  kept  of  gain  in  weight, 
amount  of  food  given  and  cost  of  ration. 

The  following  table  will  show  briefly 
the  results  of  the  test: 

Linseed-  Corn-germ  Corn- 
Meal.     Oil-Meal  Oil. 

Average  gain  in  weight 

during  test,  pounds  ...  229  237  37  221.12 
Average  cost  per  pound 

of  gain   t  .046        (  .047  t  .059 

The  conclusions  of  the  experiment 
were  as  follows: 

Linseed-meal  is  not  only  an  excellent 
food  for  replacing  butter  fat  in  skim- 
milk  for  calf  feeding,  but  also  an  eco- 
nomical food  in  comparison  with  others. 
Corn-germ  oil  meal  gave  about  as  good 
results  as  linseed  meal  and  may  be  re- 
commended as  a  calf  food. 

Corn-oil  in  this  test  proved  too  ex- 
pensive and  required  too  much  work 
for  profitable  calf  rearing.  A  2%  oil 
mixture  proved  rather  laxative  for  ob- 
taining the  best  results. 

The  calves  fed  linseed-meal  and  corn- 
germ  oil-meal  were  in  good  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  test  and  most  of  them 
were  weaned. 

Milk  Contamination. — The  second 
part  of  the  bulletin  deals  with  a  test  to 
determine  the  amount  of  contamination 
of  milk  that  takes  place  during  milk- 
ing, and  its  control.  The  four  methods 
tested  were  as  follows:  (1)  Sponging 
the  cow's  udder  before  milking,  (2)  using 
a  5%  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  (3)  rub- 
continued  on  Page  188.) 


It  Makes  ihe  Most  Dollars  for  Yo\i 


Those  who  have  it  wouldn't 

give  it  up. 
Those  who  know  of  its  merits 
want  it. 

Those  who  investigate  it  buy  it. 

We  don't  expect  in  this  advertisement 
prove  to  you  that  the  Empire  Cream  Separator  is 
the  only  separator  a  sensible  dairy  farmer  would 
think  of  buying,  but  we  do  eipect  to  convince  the 
intelligent  man  who  keeps  milch  cows  that  his  own 
best  interests  w-ill  be  served  by  investigating  the  merits  of  the 

EASY  RUNNING 


EMPIRE 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


You  w  ill  find  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  simplest  in  con- 
struction of  all  separators.  That  means  few  parts— little 
friction— easy  running— little  wear— few  repairs— little  oil- 
no  trouble— long  life— bigger  profits — more  dollars  for  you. 

The  fact  that  the  Empire  is  more  carefully  built  than  any 
other  separator  made:  the  fact  that  the  Empire  factory  is  one 
of  the  model  manufacturing  plants  of  the  world,  have  much  to 
do  with  the  Emrire's  perfect  construction,  its  easy  running 
qualities  and  its  long  life. 

The  fact  that  the  sales  of  the  Empire  during  I"04  were  30 
times  as  great  as  in  1>)00 — the  fact  that  no  separator  ever  built 
has  made  such  wonderful  strides  in  the  past  four  years  as  has 
the  Empire,  in  sales  and  in  popularity,  ought  to  mean  some- 
thing to  yon. 

At  any  rate,  you'll  admit  that  it's  worth  looking  into.  If 
you  want  the  separator  that's  going  to  give  you  the  best  ser- 
vice, the  only  way  to  know  for  sure  is  to  investigate. 

Write  to  us  today  for  our  free  dairy  book. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomfield.  N.J. 

Branch  Office.  Portland,  Oregon. 
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PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

NO.  23.   STOCK  SIZE -6  ft.  i%  in.  by  9  ft.  4%  in. 
One  Door.   One  Window.   One  Room. 
Folding  sprint  bunks  and  drop  table.       Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULl o 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Care 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Unaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  BnnchPS  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  A  I.I.  CACTEKF 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Agricultural  Review* 


Raisin  Growers'  Association.  — 
Contrary  to  expectations,  the  Raisin 
Growers'  Association  is  assured.  At 
Thursday's  meeting  enough  acreage  was 
signed  up  to  bring  the  total  to  39,000 
acres,  or  4000  more  than  was  required. 
The  new  company  is  a  stock  concern,  one 
share  to  the  acre,  as  advocated  by  M. 
Theo.  Kearney.  Unlike  the  old  associa- 
tion, it  is  to  do  its  own  packing.  With 
the  acreage  signed  it  is  claimed  that  the 
market  can  be  controlled. 


Peaches  That  Pay.  —  Bakersfield 
Echo:  According  to  J.  B.  Chamberlain  of 
the  Chamberlain  Canning  Co.,  there  is  a 
large  and  profitable  field  in  Kern  county 
for  the  culture  of  yellow  cling  peaches. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  the  Tuscan 
cling,  which  ripens  in  early  August,  and 
the  Phillips  cling,  which  ripens  in  Sep- 
tember, are  among  the  favorites  of  the 
canning  peaches,  and  an  orchardist 
planting  these  could  be  assured  of  $20  per 
ton  for  his  green  fruit  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  years.  Around  Fresno,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  says,  the  fruit  growers  are 
planting  these  varieties  extensively,  and 
he  was  told  that  the  canners  were  making 
ten-year  contracts  for  the  fruit  at  $20  per 
ton.  The  Orange  cling,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
says,  is  a  good  variety,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  has  a  bad  habit  of  splitting 
its  pits. 

Sheep  Shearing  on  Big  Scale. — 
Bakersfield  Echo :  Sheep  shearing  will 
begin  on  the  Miller  &  Lux  ranch  at  But- 
ton Willow  in  about  three  weeks.  There 
will  be  about  30,000  head  of  sheep  to 
shear  and  it  will  not  be  done  by  the  old 
hand-process.  They  have  on  the  road 
from  the  east  fifty  machine  clippers  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  clipping  horses.  The 
fifty  machines  will  be  installed  in  a  large 
sheep  shearing  shop  and  run  by  a  fifty 
horse  power  engine.  By  this  plan  it  is 
not  expected  that  each  man  who  operates 
a  clipper  will  remove  any  more  fleece  in  a 
day  than  by  the  old  process,  but  the  clip 
will  be  more  even  and  more  wool  will  be 
obtained  by  this  than  the  old  one  and 
there  will  be  very  few  if  any  holes  cut  in 
the  sheep's  hide  as  is  usual  by  the  old 
process.  The  sheep  will  no  doubt  approve 
of  the  new  plan.  Miller  &  Lux  are  not 
trying  a  process  wholly  new  in  their 
experience.  They  have  tried  this  pro- 
cess at  Firebaugh  and  found  it  very  satis- 
factory. 

King*. 

Great  Wheat  Crop  Promised.— 
Hanford  Journal:  J.  W.  Barbour,  who 
is  a  large  land  owner  on  Tuiare  lake  and 
one  of  the  largest  grain  growers,  states 
that  the  6000  acres  seeded  to  grain  on 
the  lake  will  yield  "5,000  sacks,  and  the 
cereals  produced  will  bring  to  the  produc- 
ers $1,250,000.  This  is  estimating  a  yield 
of  12J  sacks  to  the  acre,  which  is  very 
low,  or  at  least  conservative.  A  large 
part  of  this  $1,250,000  will  go  out  for 
labor,  machinery,  etc. 

To  Plant  Peaches. — Hanford  Senti- 
nel, March  16:  A  contract  was  filed  with 
the  County  Recorder  this  morning  where- 
in Douglas  &  Thorne  have  agreed  with 
the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Association 
to  plant  ten  acres  on  Section  34-18-21  to 
cling  peaches.  There  are  to  be  450  trees 
of  Tuscan  clings  and  450  trees  of  Phillips 
clings,  and  they  are  to  receive  for  the 
fruit  respectively  $22.50  and  $25  a  ton. 

No  Blight  Yet. — Hanford  Sentinel: 
At  the  Downing  pear  orchard  peaches 
are  now  being  sprayed  for  the  curl  leaf. 
Spraying  on  the  pear  trees  was  discon- 
tinued on  account  of  the  advanced  condi- 
tion of  the  blooms,  but  it  will  be  taken  up 
as  soon  as  the  blooms  fall.  No  blight  has 
as  yet  been  found  and  the  prospects  are 
the  best  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Mendocino. 

A  Larger  Spud. — Ukiah  Republican- 
Press:  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Press 
there  was  a  slip  that  said  that  J.  J.  Smal- 


ley  of  Philo  raised  a  spud  weighing  3J 
pounds.  S.  A.  Price  of  the  same  town, 
in  digging  his  spuds,  found  several  weigh- 
ing 3£  to  4  pounds,  and  he  even  found  one 
that  weighed  5|  pounds. 

San  Iienito. 

Weighing  Beets.  —  Hollister  Free 
Lance:  The  Spreckels  Company  has  de- 
cided to  reopen  their  scales  at  Betabel 
and  to  employ  a  weigher  during  the  beet 
season.  This  will  be  good  news  for  the 
beet  growers  of  the  San  Juan  valley. 
The  practice  in  vogue  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
absence  of  a  weigher  made  it  necessary 
that  each  grower  load  his  beets  on  a  sepa- 
rate car.  Usually  there  was  a  shortage 
of  cars,  causing  a  constant  scramble, 
growers  frequently  going  to  the  station 
at  midnight,  to  be  on  the  ground  when 
the  cars  were  switched  in.  As  a  week  or 
more  frequently  elapsed  before  the  car 
could  be  loaded  and  delivered  at  the  fac- 
tory, a  considerable  loss  in  shrinkage  re- 
sulted. The  grower  was  placed  at  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  not  knowing 
how  much  he  was  docked  for  dirt,  etc., 
until  the  company  made  a  settlement. 
Now  that  the  company  has  recognized 
the  rights  of  the  growers,  an  increased 
acreage  will  probably  be  sown  to  beets. 

San  Joaquin. 

Wants  Hunters  to  Shoot  Squir- 
rels.—Record:  C.  A.  Beecher,  who 
owns  a  large  farm  on  the  Copperopolis 
road,  has  made  an  offer  to  hunters,  that  in 
this  day  of  "  No  Shooting  "  signs,  is  some- 
thing novel.  Mr.  Beecher's  farm  is  over- 
run with  ground  squirrels.  He  has  tried 
poison  and  smoke  machines,  but  all 
to  no  avail.  Now  he  offers  a  bounty  of  5 
cents  per  squirrel  to  all  hunters,  with  the 
additional  offer  that  for  all  squirrels  over 
twenty-five  that  any  one  hunter  kills  in 
one  day  Mr.  Beecher  will  pay  a  premium 
of  2  cents  per  squirrel. 

Santa  Clara. 

Preparing  for  Cherry  Crop.— Sun- 
nyvale Standard:  An  important  deal  was 
consummated  Monday  whereby  the  Los 
Gatos  Canneries  leased  the  large  ware- 
house of  the  Sunnyvale  Co-operative 
Fruit  Co.,  and  will  at  once  put  things  in 
shape  for  the  handling  of  this  season's 
cherry  crop. 

Annual  Blossom  Day  Festival  at 
Saratoga.— The  annual  Blossom  Day 
Festival  at  Saratoga,  on  Saturday,  March 
18,  was  not  largely  attended,  owing  to  the 
threatening  weather,  but  those  who 
braved  the  elements  were  rewarded  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  in 
full  blossom.  The  visitors,  many  of 
whom  were  from  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land, were  taken  for  a  drive  throrgh  the 
foothill  orchards,  where  the  road  com- 
manded a  beautiful  outlook.  In  the  af- 
ternoon the  customary  exercises  were 
held  at  Saratoga. 


Hens  Laid  2700  Eggs  in  One  Day. — 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat :  On  Thurs- 
day Byron  Purvine  of  Two  Rock  Valley 
gathered  2700  eggs  from  his  poultry  ranch 
in  one  day,  and  states  there  will  be  better 
days  yet  this  season.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Purvine  took  6000  chicks  from  his  incuoa- 
tors. 

Shipped  Eggs  to  Nevada. — The 
Santa  Rosa  Poultry  Association  shipped 
fifty  cases  of  eggs  to  Reno,  Nevada, 
Wednesday.  Last  week  the  association 
shipped  360  cases  of  eggs,  nearly  all  of 
which  went  to  Nevada  and  Arizona.  This 
represents  11,520  dozen  eggs  for  the  week. 

Big  Yield  of  Potatoes. — Preis-Dem- 
ocrat :  Porter  Osborn  of  Green  Valley 
claims  the  world's  record  for  the  quantity 
of  potatoes  raised  from  one  pound  of  seed. 
Last  spring  he  secured  a  pound  of  pota- 
toes of  the  "Delaware"  variety  from  the 
East.  He  cut  each  eye  and  planted  it  sep- 
arately about  the  middle  of  May.  The 
potato  was  recommended  as  a  fine  pro- 
ducer, but  not  particularly  early.  Every 
eye  sprouted  and  by  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust the  crop  was  ready  to  harvest.  The 
yield  weighed  just  104  pounds,  all  nice 
shaped,  clean  potatoes.  One  weighed 
3}  pounds.  In  shape  the  potatoes  are 
somewhat  like  the  Peerless.  It  cooks 
nicely.  Mr.  Osborn  will  replant  all  the 
potatoes  this  spring,  except  a  few  he 
cooked  as  samples  and  gave  to  friends. 
As  far  as  known,  ninety  pounds  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  yield  heretofore  secured 
from  one  pound  of  seed. 

Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm.— Press- 
Democrat:  Owing  to  ill-health,  Ira  Pierce, 
owner  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  has 
decided  to  relinquish  the  care  attendant 
upon  that  large  concern  and  Mr.  F.  S. 
Turner,  who  for  over  thirteen  years  has 


been  the  efficient  superintendent  and 
has  directed  all  the  business  connected 
with  the  farm,  has  leased  the  stock  farm, 
the  race  track,  buildings,  etc.,  and  in 
addition  has  purchased  all  the  live  stock 
on  the  place.  For  the  latter  the  consider- 
ation is  said  to  have  been  $10,000.  Mr. 
Turner's  lease  dates  from  April  1,  1905. 
No  stock  farm  in  the  world  is  better 
known  than  the  Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  Lou  Dillon,  the  champion 
trotter  of  the  world,  the  home  of  her  sire, 
Sidney  Dillon,  as  well  as  other  noted 
animals. 

Tehama, 

Mutton  Sheep  Shipped  North. — 
Red    Bluff    News :     There   is    a  good 
market  in  Tehama  county  at  present  for 
mutton  sheep,  and  such  as  have  been  sold 
have  brought  good  prices.    The  demand 
is  said  to  be  greater  than  the  supply  and 
many  have  shipped  north  to  Portland,  j 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  in  which  cities  there  I 
is  a  scarcity  of  this  meat.    Grant  B.  Wil-  i 
cox  of  this  city  recently  sold  nearly  800  i 
mutton  sheep  with  a  year's  fleece  to  J.  G.  , 
Johnson,  the  sheep  buyer.    This  was  the 
last  of  three  lots  aggregating  nearly  3000 
head  which  were  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wool  Men  May  Agree  on  Market 
Day. — Red  Bluff  News:  Opinion  among 
sheepmen  seems  to  be  about  evenly  di- 
vided as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  having  a  market  day  for  the  sale 
of  the  spring  and  fall  clips  of  wool,  and 
while  the  plan  is  conceded  to  have  many 
merits  which  appeal  strongly  to  the  grow- 
ers, still  it  is  claimed  that  there  also  may 
be  demerits  which  would  work  against 
their  best  interests.  This  year  the  small 
clips  are  apparently  being  contracted  for 
ahead  of  the  larger  yields,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  already  fully  500  have  been 
bought  at  a  price  which  is  generally 
agreed  to  be  20  cents.  The  year's  fleeces 
from  the  sheep  of  S.  D.  and  Grant  B.  Wil- 
cox were  purchased  at  a  price  said  to 
have  been  18  cents  a  pound. 

Tulare. 

Of  Interest  to  Dairymen.— Dinuba 
Alta  Advocate:  Some  dairymen  about 
here  are  using  a  novel  preventive  of 
bloat  in  cattle,  so  common  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  smooth  bit  fastened 
to  a  halter  on  each  head  of  the  herd. 
The  bit  in  the  mouth  bothars  the  cattle 
at  first,  but  they  soon  become  used  to  it 
and  it  is  said  that  no  kind  of  green  feed 
will  bloat  the  cattle  so  long  as  they  wear 
the  bit. 


10,000  Plants  for  1 6c 

More  gardens  and  farms  are  planted  to_ 
Salter's  Seeds  than  any  other  in  i 
America.  There  is  reason  tor  this. 
We  own  and  operate  over  5<xx>  acreB  for 
the  production  of  our  warranted  seeds. 
That  you  may  try  them,  we  make  you 
J0=^  the  following  remarkable  otler : 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid  ' 

1000  Fine  Solid  I  alilj 
1O0O  Rare  Lnselous  Radishes, 
2000  Rich  Buttery  Lettuce, 
1000  Splendid  Onions, 
2000  Juicy  Tender  Turnips, 
2000  Nutlv  Tender  \  elerT, 
1000  Gloriously  Heautlful  Flowers. 
Above  seven  packages  contain  suffi- 
cient seed  to  grow  10,000  plants,  fur- 
nishing bushels  ot'hrllllant  flowers 
and  luts  and  lots  of  choice  vegeta- 
bles, together  with  our  great  cata- 
log telling  all   about  Flowers, 
Koses,  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  all  for 
16C  in  stamps  and  this  notice* 
Big  Mo-page  catalog  alone,  4c. 
JOHN  A,  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cai 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines. 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu 
ates  of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  13  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  «••»  of  City  Hall,  t 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Astay  115;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  or 
A-saylng  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular 


Our  Cash 

 FOR  

Your  Fresh  Eggs 

We  will  take  from  one  case  to  a  carloadat  satis- 
factory price  net  WITHOUT  COMMISSION. 
Send  for  our  shipping  cards  and  get  particulars. 

SCHULZ  NIGGLE  &  CO., 

223  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Buyers  and  Sellers  of  Carload  Lots. 

D.E.Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.  Box  2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison.  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Clreen  and  Dried  Fruits.  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St..  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.    Write  us  for  information. 

SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 

FRANK  DALTON  CO. 

(Incorporated.) 

Shipping  and  Commission. 

BEANS,  PRODUCE,  GREEN  AND  DRIED 
FRUITS,  NUTS,  ETC. 
Removed  to   -2 ^ -+   CLrtY  ST. 

Telephone  BUSH  365.  8AN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


i 


FOR  YOUR  ORCHARDS 
AND  VINEYARDS. 

Write  to-day  for  free  circular  describing 
process  of  preparing  sheep  manure  so  that 
it  is  readily  assimilated  by  plant  life.  No 
better  fertilizer  for  impoverished  soil. 

geo.  c  roeding, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


WEST  COAST  WIRE\  IRON  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I IHI1P 4*  STOPPED  FREE 
'H    H    ^L™  Permanently  Cured  by 
I   XDR-  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  I  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
No  Fit*  tfW  first d*7 'i use. 
fJONSULTATION,  p«non»l  or  by  malL  truth*  aod 
S4  TKIAL  HOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  oot  only  temporary  r«ll«f.  foT  ill 
N i>  -  Epilepsy,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 

Oan-e  Debility.  Exhaustion,  F^undtd  1871. 
98  H  0  HUNE  Wjgl  ArchSt.,  Philadelphia. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


•11  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Cost-,  Leas  toBny 
ttonary  or  traction.   Mention  this  paper.  SENl>  i  I  II I  'II  M1»L1  rt  11  I' 


ly,  easily  started 
CO.,  Mir*. 


UNTIL    YOU  INVESTIGATE 

"THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
hration.   Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portaMe.  sta- 
Meagher  J;  16th  Htm.,  Chicago,    THIS  !S  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 
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Storm. 

I  love  the  dark  and  stormy  day — 
The  lashing  bough,  the  broken  spray, 
The  swirling  and  incessant  rain, 
The  pearled  and  dripping  window-pane, 
The  clouds  so  dense  that  one  may  know 
For  hours  and  hours  it  shall  be  so. 

Click,  click  upon  the  shining  street 
Go  scurrying  horses'  nimble  feet, 
A  lone  pedestrian  slantwise  bent 
Against  the  drenching  element. 
No  bird  or  fowl  in  tree  or  sky, 
Torn  leaves  in  tumult  drifting  by, 
And  rolling  with  a  muffled  swell 
A  slowly  tolling  funeral  bell. 

Where  now  the  throngs  on  pleasure  bent, 
The  eager  step,  the  pressed  intent? 
They  must  await  the  sunlight  ray; 
Storm  has  no  path  for  such  as  they. 
And  fancy  now  her  wand  may  wave; 
I  see  the  rivulet  round  the  grave. 
And  with  the  twilight  comes  to  view 
Night  closing  in  on  Waterloo. 

— John  H.  Boner  in  Century. 


Miss  Letitia's  Way. 

"  I  would  like  to  know  to  whom  Miss 
Letitia  will  give  that  beautiful  pinkish 
mauve  crepe  de  chine,"  mused  Betty 
Cleaveland.  She  was  still  called  Betty 
by  most  people  who  knew  her,  and  se- 
cretly she  liked  the  abbreviation  better 
than  the  real  name  of  Elizabeth. 

"  Last  year  she  gave  Molly  a  beauti- 
ful church  and  street  tailored  dress,  and 
this  year  she  has  ordered  from  —  that 
perfectly  exquisite  visiting  and  recep- 
tion dress,  and  one  of  us  will  get  it,  but 
which  one?  Miss  Letitia's  an  old  dear, 
and  she  says  it  is  her  way  of  indulging 
her  love  for  pretty  things  her  taste  tells 
her  are  too  juvenile  for  her,  though  she's 
handsome  enough  to  wear  anything.  I 
hope  1  will  be  the  fortunate  one  this 
year."  Betty  dimpled  and  blushed.  "I 
do  hope  so,"  naively.  "I  had  as  well 
ask  daddy  for  the  moon  as  for  a  hand 
embroidered  crepe,  trimmed  with 
flounces  of  the  finest  point  lace,  and  hat, 
gloves,  stockings  and  slippers  to  match, 
and  lingerie,  hand  made,  a  princess 
might  be  glad  to  wear.  I  do  want  that 
dress  dreadfully,  but  I  will  try" —  more 
slowly — "  to  rejoice  for  the  one  that 
gets  it.  Tracy  loves  that  color  —  one 
never  does  know  what  decides  Miss 
Letitia  in  favor  of  the  girl  she  is  playing 
fairy  godmother  to  —  I  do  hope  it  will 
be  me." 

Betty  is  a  dainty  southern  maiden  of 
the  thoroughbred  type,  colored  like  a 
moss  rose,  and  distracting  enough  to  re- 
duce a  dozen  swains  to  despair.  She, 
with  a  half  a  dozen  other  girls,  met  at 
Miss  Letitia's  once  a  week,  to  take 
lessons  in  line  sewing  from  that  hand- 
some spinster. 

In  her  trim  walking  skirt  and  pink 
shirt  waist  of  soft  tucked  china  silk, 
Betty  looked  most  captivating,  and  so 
Tracy  Dunlop  told  her  as  they  walked 
toward  Miss  Letitia's  handsome  home. 

"  We  will  never  have  another  mis- 
understanding, Tracy,"  Betty  assured 
him  for  the  hundredth  time,  and,  while 
Tracy  might  be  skeptical,  he  knew  his 
lady  too  well  to  express  doubt  so  soon 
after  being  restored  to  favor. 

"I  hope  not,  Betty;  I  think  Miss 
Letitia  might  let  a  fellow  come  and  see 
your  charmed  circle.  I  say,  isn't  she 
handsome  for  an  old  girl?  " 

"  You  musn't  speak  so  of  her,  Tracy; 
she  is  our  godmother,  you  know.  D.d 
you  know  1  am  making  Dittie's  boy  his 
first  short  clothes?  You  should  see 
him,  he's  such  a  fine  fellow." 

"I  think  Miss  Letitia's  a  brick. 
Must  you  go  in?  Can't  I  go  to  the  door 
wilh  you?"  he  entreated,  as  they 
paused  at  the  gate. 

"No,"  said  Betty,  obdurately. 

"Then  wait  a  moment  —  you  do  care 
for  me  a  little,  don't  you,  sweetheart?  " 

"Yes,  when  you  are  a  good  boy,"  and 
with  that  shaft  she  sped  up  the  walk  to 
join  Miss  Letitia  and  her  flock,  already 
assembled  in  the  spacious,  airy  sitting 
room. 

Miss  Letitia  Houghton  was  a  hand- 
some, well  preserved  woman  of  55  or 
56,  with  a  fine  figure,  and  a  splendid 
head  of  silvery  hair,  very  becoming  to 


her  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes. 
Everything  about  her  was  sumptuous; 
her  dress  of  violet  velvet  and  point  lace 
made  her  look  like  a  chatelaine  of  an 
ancient  castle,  surrounded  by  her 
maidens.  The  resemblance  was  further 
enhanced  by  the  carved  chair  in  which 
she  sat  enthroned,  as  it  were. 

By  what  means  Miss  Letitia  would 
arrive  at  her  decision  regarding  the 
dress,  none  knew;  what  it  was  they  did, 
or  left  undone,  or  what  they  did  to 
commend  themselves  to  her,  they  never 
knew.  She  did  not  decide  by  their  skill 
at  needlework,  or  by  their  prompt 
attendance,  so  they  were  totally  in  the 
dark. 

"Laggard  Betty,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Letitia,  playfully,  enjoying,  as  she  al- 
ways did,  the  girl's  fresh  bloom. 
"Luncheon  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour 
or  so;  make  up  for  lost  time;  Betty, 
those  hand  run  tucks,  feather  stitched, 
are  beautifully  done." 

"You  see,  Tracy  tagged  along,  and 
when  he's  with  you  the  distance  is  much 
farther;  you  get  to  chatting,  you  know." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  know;  I  have  been 
young." 

"When  I  am  coming  to  these  highly 
prized  lessons,  my  feet  are  winged," 
murmured  the  correct  Myra. 

"  Yes,"  observed  Miss  Letitia,  with 
a  quick  glance  from  her  gold  rimmed 
glasses  at  the  quiet  figure;  "you  were 
never  five  minutes  late  at  an  appoint- 
ment in  your  life,  Myra." 

Her  white,  jeweled  hand  rested  lightly 
on  Betty's  curly,  dark  brown  head. 
Encouraged  by  what  she  thought  was 
high  praise,  the  correct  Myra  proceeded 
to  give  her  friends  a  highly  moral  lesson : 

"Jane,  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  what 
I  heard  today." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean," 
replied  Jane. 

"  Why,  that  your  brother — you  know 
people  talk  so  much  —  I  heard  he  had 
been  wild  at  college  and  your  father 
had  sent  for  him  to  come  home." 

"  Brother  has  been  studying  too  hard, 
and  papa  took  him  from  college,"  said 
Jane  Pegram. 

"Really?"  incredulously;  then  the 
story  of  high  playing  wasn't  true! 
Lucia,  I  hope  your  father  wasn't  very 
angry  at  your  being  out  driving  so 
late  last  night." 

"  A  shaft  broke  and  detained  us,  but 
I  had  been  home  an  hour  when  you 
drove  by  with  Luther  Awkwright." 

There  was  general  laughter  at  this 
thrust  and  the  correct  Myra  was  cov- 
ered with  confusion  a  moment;  then 
she  said: 

"  Mr.  Awkwright  took  me  to  see  one 
of  my  poor  girls,  who  wasn't  well." 

"  Luther  Awkwright  paying  visits  of 
that  kind!  "  ejaculated  Deborah;  none 
believed  Myra. 

"Judge  not  —  we  know  the  rest. 
Betty,  why  did  Tracy  leave  his  place 
so  suddenly?  Is  it  true  he  was  dis- 
missed? " 

The  face  of  every  girl  was  flaming, 
and  Miss  Letitia  spoke  with  authority. 

"Children,  do  not  recriminate,  let 
your  needles  fly,  but  don't  handle  any 
other  sharp  things.  Myra,  learn  char- 
ity before  you  preach  it.  Betty,  trust 
that  Tracy  has  a  good  reason  for  giving 
up  his  place." 

"  I  do,  Miss  Letitia." 

"  We  will  go  to  luncheon.  Put  up 
your  work." 

A  week  later  a  vision  in  pinkish  mauve 
and  lace  danced  into  the  Cleaveland 
drawing  room,  and  as  Tracy  caught  the 
girlish  form  in  his  arms,  Betty  ex- 
claimed breathlessly: 

"  I  got  it,  you  see,  the  dress  I  told 
you  about,  Tracy,"  earnestly.  "  I'm 
so  glad  you've  a  place  on  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's editorial  staff." 

Yes,  dearest,  that  is  vindication 
enough;  from  my  late  employer  I  have 
a  written  statement  that  my  discharge 
was  for  nothing  derogatory." 

"  I  was  sure  of  that.  Isn't  my  dress 
lovely?    Look  at  it,  sir,  and  not  at  me.  " 

"  It's  beautiful,  but  not  half  so  beauti- 
ful as  its  wearer." 

Miss  Letitia  sent  each  girl  a  hand- 
some consolation  present;  to  Myra  she 
sent  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  "  The 
School  for  Scandal,"  enclosed  in  a  large 
box. 

"  She'll  make  the  application,  or  she's 
not  as  quick  as  1  thought  her;  girlish 
follies  I  can  condone,  but  prudery  and 


spite  in  a  girl  of  22  I  have  no  patience 
with.  Here  comes  Betty  in  her  crepe, 
with  that  fine  fellow,  Tracy.  Ah,  well, 
who  can  say  an  old  maid  is  lonely  when 
she  has  young  friends  to  mother  and 
give  a  dot  to  on  their  marriage?  Come 
in  to  your  godmother,  children."  — 
Olive  Winston  Gage. 


A  Dry  Shampoo. 

"  I've  got  to  shampoo  my  hair,  and, 
oh  how  I  dread  the  cold  that  is  certain 
to  follow  !  "  sighed  the  delicate  girl. 

"Do  you  dry  it  carefully?  " 

"  Always,  but  it  makes  no  difference. 
I  never  wash  my  hair  without  suffering 
from  cold  and  neuralgia." 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  you  try  a  dry 
shampoo?  " 

"  No  water?  " 

"Not  a  drop.  Have  several  clean 
brushes,  an  old  silk  handkerchief  and 
some  good  bay  rum.  Part  the  hair 
through  the  middle,  and  again  across 
behind  the  ears.  Brush  gently  in  long, 
even  strokes,  but  firmly  enough  to  reach 
the  scalp  and  remove  all  dust  and  dan- 
druff; then  separate  the  hair  in  small 
strands,  shaking  each  well  to  dislodge 
any  remaining  particles  of  dust.  Brush 
again,  using  another  clean  brush,  and 
finish  by  wiping  each  strand  with  a 
clean,  soft  handkerchief.  You  will  be 
delighted  to  see  how  bright  the  hair  is. 
Apply  bay  rum  to  the  scalp  with  a 
sponge  and  rub  it  in  well  with  the  finger 
tips.  Bay  rum  is  a  valuable  tonic  as 
well  as  an  aid  in  keeping  the  hair  soft  and 
dry.  A  better  preparation  even  than 
bay  rum  is  the  prepared  bay  rum  and 
quinine  which  any  druggist  can  put  up 
for  you." 

It  sounds  awfully  comfortable,"  said 
the  delicate  girl.  "  I'll  give  it  a  trial 
anyhow." 

Turkey  Farmers  Secrets. 

The  turkey  farmer  pointed  to  a  small 
mill  wherein  a  petroleum  engine  chug- 
chugged  vigorously: 

"  In  that  mill,"  he  said,  "  the  feed  for 
my  two  thousand  turkeys  is  ground. 
The  whole  secret  of  successful  turkey 
raising  lies  in  abundant  feeding.  It 
keeps  six  men  busy  to  feed  my  birds. 

"They  are  fed  five  times  a  day  and 
each  turkey  gets  as  much  as  he  can 
hold.  Carrots  boiled  in  lard  and 
crushed  barley  and  milk  are  very  good 
fatteners,  and  the  birds  stuff  them- 
selves with  them.  Then,  the  last  thing 
before  going  to  roost,  they  eat  all  the 
oatmeal  porridge  and  buttermilk  they 
can  find  room  for. 

"Cocks  cost  more  than  hens  on  the 
market,  because  they  are  harder  to 
raise.  If  they  get  together  they  fight 
and  kill  one  another,  and  they  eat,  fur- 
thermore, five  times  as  much  as  hens. 

"A  cock  three  hours  before  killing  is 
made  to  swallow  a  half  pint  of  vinegar. 
This  vinegar  makes  his  flesh  fine  and 
tender;  without  it  he  would  be  coarse 
and  tough. 

"  A  turkey  farm  like  mine  pays  easily 
from  $1500  to  *2500  a  year." 


Measuring  With  the  Eye. 

While  I  was  in  a  clothing  store  the 
other  day  I  noticed  a  man  wad  his  fist 
up  and  throw  it  down  on  the  counter, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  fellow 
behind  the  counter  rushed  up  to  him, 
carefully  rolled  his  fingers  up  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  clinched  his  fist,  and 
threw  it  down  beside  the  other  man's 
fist  on  the  counter. 

That  was  a  way  the  clerk  had  of 
measuring  the  customer's  hand  for  a 
fit  in  gloves.  "But  how  can  you 
measure  a  big  fist  with  a  small  one?  " 
I  asked  him  after  the  man  had  secured 
his  gloves  and  departed.  "I  know  my 
number,"  he  said,  "and  I  can  generally 
tell,  almost  to  the  dot,  the  difference 
between  the  size  of  glove  I  wear  and 
the  size  that  will  fit  some  other  man. 
My  eye  is  so  trained  that  I  rarely  miss 
it.  " 

He  was  right  and  proved  it  by  calling 
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the  number  of  glove  which  fit  my  hand 
by  a  hurried  glance  at  the  hand,  folded 
up,  and  put  beside  his  on  the  counter. 

"You  see,"  he  added,  "it  is  largely 
a  matter  of  practice,  and  really  nothing 
extraordinary  about  it.  Some  men, 
particularly  military  men,  become  ex- 
perts in  measuring  distance  with  the 
eye.  Other  men  are  expert  in  telling 
the  weight  of  certain  articles.  The  ex- 
pert shoe  dealer  could  look  at  a  foot 
and  tell  the  number  of  shoe  that  will  fit 
the  foot.  So  clothiers  can  guess  a 
man's  waist  and  leg  measurement  by  a 
mere  glance,  if  they  really  know  their 
business.  The  eye,  in  the  long  run,  is 
more  accurate  than  the  tape  we  use, 
in  measuring,  because  the  eye  will  take 
a  more  general  view  of  the  hand,  the 
foot  or  the  body,  while  the  tape  simply 
gives  us  the  inches  one  way  and 
another." — New  Orleans  Times-Dem- 
ocrat. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Stains  on  black  cloth  can  be  removed 
by  rubbing  with  a  freshly  cut  raw  po- 
tato. Afterwards  rub  with  a  clean 
cloth. 

The  fire  can  be  drawn  from  a  burn  by 
applying  cloths  wet  in  strong  alum 
water.  It  will  also  assist  in  relieving 
the  pain. 

Oxalic  acid  will  remove  stains  from 
ivory,  say,  piano  keys.  Ordinarily  the 
keys  may  be  kept  in  condition  of  white- 
ness by  simply  rubbing  with  alcohol. 
This  means  spirits,  not  wood  alcohol. 

Bananas  are  very  good  with  beef- 
steak. While  the  steak  is  on  the  broiler 
slice  two  bananas  in  rounds  about  half 
an  inch  thick.  Fry  them  in  a  little 
butter,  and  arrange  over  the  beefsteak 
on  a  hot  platter. 

Mildew  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
stains  to  remove.  Kub  well  with  brown 
soap,  then  apply  a  paste  of  chalk  and 
water,  and  put  the  article  in  the  sun. 
After  two  or  three  applications  the 
mildew  will  be  bleached  out. 

To  keep  moths  from  furs  and  woolen 
articles:  When  putting  away  furs  and 
woolen  articles  for  the  summer,  care- 
fully wrap  each  article  separately  in 
newspaper,  and  put  pieces  of  carbon 
away  with  them  in  tin  box  or  cupboard. 
Printer's  ink  is  death  to  moths. 


"Just  a  Little  Cold" 

does  net  grow  into  a  racking, 
stubborn,  ull-winter  cough  if 
you  take 

Allen's 

Lung 

Balsam 

Depend  on  it  always  to  cure  even 
the  most    deep-seated  coughs 
and  colds. 
Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 
Analyse*— Soils.  Fertil- 
izers, Water,  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


Reliance  Engineering  Co* 

(Incorporated) 
 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

tor  GAS.  GASOLINE  or  OIL.        GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
226    REMONT  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  5608. 

WANTED— A  NURSERYMAN. 


A  GOOD  SALARY  FOR  THE  RIGHT  MAN. 


He  must  understand  the  details  of  the  nursery 
business  and  bow  to  handle  men. 

Address  Hox  125,  MERCED,  CAL. 

TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taueht  In  elpht  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  MAR- 
KER COL  LEG  E,  741  Howard  St.,  Sao  Francisco. 


MEN  WANTED 


March  25,  1905. 
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Domestic  Hints. 


Grandmother's  Seed  Cakes. — 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter  (rather 
scant)  and  two  cups  of  sugar.  Add 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  milk  and  a 
little  lemon  or  vanilla  extract,  and  one 
good  tablespoonful  of  caraway  seeds. 
Sift  in  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff 
dough  that  can  be  easily  rolled  out,  add- 
ing to  each  cup  of  flour  one  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder.  This  rule  will  take 
about  two  cups  of  flour. 

Chateaubriand  op  Beef. — Take  the 
undercut  of  a  large  sirloin  of  beef  or 
the  whole  fillet  if  for  a  large  party;  cut 
the  best  part  into  two  inch  thick  steaks, 
slightly  flatten  them  with  a  cutlet  bar, 
trim  off  all  skin  and  fat,  let  them  lie  for 
a  short  time  in  sweet  oil,  season  with 
pepper,  and  broil  over  a  clear  fire. 
When  both  sides  are  nicely  browned 
sprinkle  the  steaks  with  salt,  and  fin- 
ish cooking  more  slowly.  They  should, 
however,  be  sightly  underdone,  and 
care  must  be  taken  in  turning  them 
with  tongs  that  the  meat  be  not  pierced 
or  the  juices  will  escape.  Mix  together 
on  a  plate  a  small  pat  of  fresh  butter 
with  finely  chopped  parsley,  pepper, 
salt  and  lemon  juice,  put  a  bit  on  each 
steak,  pour  a  little  rich  sauce  round, 
and  garnish  the  dish  with  fried  potato 
straws.    Serve  very  hot. 

To  Dress  and  Cook  Rabbits. — First 
twist  head  off  and  cut  legs  off;  then 
with  sharp  blade  of  pocket  knife  cut 
crosswise  of  back,  just  through  the 
skin,  midway  between  the  shoulders 
and  hips.  Pull  the  skin  off  either  way. 
When  nicely  nude,  singe.  Then  with 
keen-edge  blade,  holding  rabbit  in  left 
hand  (if  you  are  right  handed),  cut 
carefully  through  the  outer  coverings 
from  breast  bone  to  lower  extremities. 
Take  out  the  entrails  cautiously,  with- 
out cutting  or  tearing  them.  Then 
make  clean  with  pure  water.  Cut  up 
into  pieces  and  place  in  vessel  of  clean 
water  to  soak  over  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing make  your  skillet  quite  hot,  having 
put  into  it  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg  and  twice  the  quantity  of  lard. 
Roll  the  pieces  of  rabbit  in  flour,  place 
in  skillet  nicely  and  stew  and  fry  for  at 
least  a  half  hour  or  forty  minutes. 
Salt  and  pepper  to  suit  the  taste. 
This  is  a  fine  dish  for  the  weary  and 
hungry.  Try  it.  Or  when  it  is  nearly 
done  take  out  a  few  pieces  and  place  in 
your  wire  broiler  and  place  in  on  the 
coals  of  a  wood  or  cob  fire  for  about 
one  or  two  minutes.    This  is  grand. 

Turkey-  and  Chicken  Dishes. — A 
mince  of  turkey  served  on  dainty 
squares  of  toast  is  good  for  one  meat. 
This  is  one  housewife's  way  of  preparing 
it.  To  one  cupful  of  minced  meat  add 
half  a  cupful  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  or  drippings,  one  slice  of  a 
small  onion,  minced  fine,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  with  a  trifle  of  powdered  mace. 
Stir  well  while  it  is  stewing,  and  serve 
on  squares  of  toast,  with  a  garnish  of 
parsley.  Cold  chicken  can  be  prepared 
in  this  way,  leaving  out  the  onion.  A 
mince  of  chicken  is  nice  served  with 
green  peas  in  a  cream  sauce.  Make  a 
generous  quantity  of  cream  sauce,  using 
plenty  of  good  butter.  Cut  the  chicken 
in  small  bits,  or  hash  it,  adding  about  a 
cupful  of  chicken  to  every  cupful  and  a 
half  or  two  cupfuls  of  cream  sauce. 
Add  also  a  cupful  of  canned  peas  at  the 
last  moment.  When  it  comes  again  to 
the  boiling  point,  pour  it  over  thin, 
delicate  slices  of  toast.  Cold  turkey 
can  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  A 
cold  boiled  chicken  left  over  after 
making  bouillon  or  chicken  soup  can  be 
utilized  in  a  number  of  ways.  Remember 
that  all  the  goodness  was  not  taken  out 
when  the  fowl  was  used  for  making 
stock.  It  is  still  nutritious,  and  should 
not  be  scorned.  The  cold  chicken  may 
be  breaded  and  fried.  It  can  also  be 
used  as  a  potpie.  Of  course,  the  meat 
will  not  have  to  simmer  a  long  time,  as 
raw  chicken  would,  but  should  boil  only 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  under  the  biscuit 
dough. 

Why  Canned  Meats  Poison. 

When  people  are  poisoned  by  eating 
canned  meats,  it  is  not  because  there 
was  poison  in  the  meat  before  the  can 
was  opened,  but  because  the  meat  had 
been  allowed  to  develop  the  ptomaine 


poison  of  putrefaction  after  the  can  was 
opened.  It  was  not  canned  salmon 
the  other  day  that  poisoned  a  family 
that  ate  it  with  impunity  the  first  day 
after  it  was  opened,  but  it  was  salmon 
that  was  spoiled  by  forty-eight  hours' 
exposure  to  the  hot  and  humid  atmos- 
phere. It  is  very  rare  that  any  person 
is  made  sick  by  metallic  salts  in  canned 
foods.  The  only  metal  that  may  cause 
poisoning  in  the  case  of  these  foods  is 
lead,  and  this  is  as  unlikely  as  the  falling 
of  a  meteor  on  your  head.  It  is  not 
supposable  that  lead  is  present  in  the 
coating  of  the  tin  plate,  its  use  for  this 
purpose  being  illegal  and  productive  of 
insignificant  saving.  It  is  possible  that 
poisoning  may  occur  from  the  solder, 
but  it  is  highly  improbable  from  the 
way  that  cans  are  made. 


HEAD 
BACK 
LECS 


ACHE 


Ache  all  over.  Throat  sore,  Eyes 
and  Nose  running,  slight  cough 
with  chills  ;  this  is  La  Grippe. 

"Painkittof 

taken  in  hot  water,  sweetened,  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  will  break  it  up 
if  taken  in  time. 

There  is  only  one  Painkiller,"PERRY  DAVIS'" 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout.  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  J10.50  TO  816.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr..  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $600,000.00. 

BANKING  OFFICE  315  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Officers; 

CHART.,  KS  CARPY  President. 

AR  I  HUR  LEGAL  LET  Vice-President. 

LEON  HOCQUERAZ  Secretary. 

JOHN  GINTY  Assistant  Secretary. 

P.  A.  BERGEROT  Attorney. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


iOl/2%  Ammonia, 

18%  Bone  Phosphate, 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR.  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


/Vlanufacturers 


-of- 


I 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


MAIN  KILLERS 

is  the  term  applied  to  many  Spray  Pumps. 

If  you  don't  like  that  kind,  send  for  Catalogue  No.  16  describ- 
ing our  MAGIC  PUMP.  Supplying  the  same  nozzles,  100  pounds 
pressure  can  be  maintained  as  easily  as  70  pounds  on  any  other 
pump.    It  is  a  wonder! 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  TO-DAY. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,    San  Jose,  California. 

! 

INITRATE  OE  SODA  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paving  only  for  whut  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  ™SS!SSl^l?£^ 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


 MANUKAC  TUHRHS  OV- 


GRAPE  ki':M 


BASKETS 


kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING 
VENEER    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY  DRUMS 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP, 
T.  W.  JACKSON, 1 23  California  St..  San  Francisco. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  March  22.  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Mav.  July. 

Wednesday   SI  13'i@l  12*         93*ffl  91  % 

Thursday   1  123£ffll  13*         91  *@  QZ% 

Friday  1  13*@1  14&        92*@  927i 

Saturday   1  14*01  15*        92  V»  93* 

Monday   1  14*fal  15?6         93*0  92* 

Tuesday   1  143£@1  15*         92-H®  93* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday    Ml  <«i»'i  4»V<M8* 

Thursday."   49V"  49*  49*049* 

Friday   49   (<t49-111  49*049* 

Saturday   48*049*         49  @49* 

Mondav"   49  -  49*         49  <a.W\ 

Tuesday   49*048«  49*®49* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1905.  Dec.  1905. 

Thursday  tl  «  ©1  45*         tl  27*01  27*j 

Friday   1  46*«il  40*  1  28*@1  28* 

Saturday    8   1  28*01  28* 

Monday'    @   1  28*01  28* 

Tuesday    1  46  ffl   1  28*@1  28* 

Wednesday   1  45*01  45  1  28*01  28 

Wheat. 

Owing  to  the  exceedingly  light  stocks 
of  wheat  in  this  center  and  throughout 
the  State,  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
business  in  this  cereal.  Values  for  spot 
wheat  continue  to  be  maintained  at  much 
the  same  quotable  range  as  for  weeks 
past,  with  market  moderately  firm  for  or- 
dinary grades  and  decidedly  strong  for 
strictly  choice  to  fancy  milling  wheat,  the 
latter  being  most  sought  after  and  most 
difficult  to  obtain.  Eastern  and  foreign 
markets  have  developed  no  radical 
changes  the  current  week.  European 
prices  were  slightly  higher.  Chicago  was 
higher  for  May  deliveries,  but  lower  for 
July  wheat.  In  the  local  market  there 
was  little  May  wheat  offering  and  the  few 
sales  recorded  were  at  advanced  figures, 
$1.46|  being  realized,  against  sales  as  low 
as  $1.43}  the  preceding  week.  The  specu- 
lative market  for  Dec.  wheat  has  kept 
close  to  $1.28  per  cental,  while  a  year  ago 
same  option  was  averaging  about  $1.36, 
with  May  and  spot  wheat  both  lower  then 
than  to-day,  May  being  about  $1.40,  and 
in  the  spot'mauket  $1.50(2  1.56  being  the 
quoted  range  on  good  to  choice  milling. 

California  Milling  II  55  ffll  62* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42*01  45 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  42*@1  50 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  tl.46*@1.45. 

December,  1905,  delivery,  tl  28*01.27*. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  tl. 44*01 .46;  December. 
1905. 11.28*01.28. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   7sld©-s-d  -s-dffl-s-d 

Freight  rates   14*016*  12*@-s 

Local  market  tl  37*01  40     II  (8*01  47* 

Floor. 

Current  values  on  desirable  qualities 
are  being  well  maintained,  but  trade  is 
not  active.  Owing  to  rather  light  stocks 
and  littlo  or  no  disposition  to  grant  con- 
cessions to  buyers,  the  export  business  is 
for  the  time  being  of  comparatively  small 
proportions.  The  last  steamer  for  China 
and  Japan  took  only  1,532  barrels. 

Supernne,  lower  grades  13  25  03  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice                     3  50  (33  75 

Country  grades,  extras                       4  25  01  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice                    4  50  <g>5  no 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing                        5  00  @5  25 

Oregon.  Makers'  extra                        3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra                 3  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

The  spot  market  continues  unfavorable 
to  buyers,  with  light  offerings  of  barley 
of  every  description.  Inquiry  is  most 
active  for  good  to  choice  feed,  which  is 
selling  close  to  figures  quotable  for  No.  1 
brewing.  The  steamer  Stanley  Dollar 
cleared  Saturday  for  Kobe,  Japan,  taking 
as  principal  cargo  59,998  centals  barley, 
valued  at  $72,000.  This  clearance  leaves 
the  port  without  a  ship  under  charter  for 
grain  loading.  The  supply  of  disengaged 
tonnage  now  in  harbor  is  not  large,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  ships  headed  this  way 
and  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  vessels 
when  new  crop  barley  comes  upon  the 
market.  The  speculative  market  for 
Dec.  barley  has  been  slightly  lower,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  liberal  rains 
and  the  present  good  outlook  for  coming 
crop. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   tl  22*01  25 

Feed,  fair  to  good  l  20   01  22* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  25  ffll  Si 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  l  25  @l  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair    l  20  ffll  22* 

Data. 

Offerings  of  this  cereal  are  mainly  com- 
mon feed  qualities,  values  for  which  are 
fairly  steady  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
selling  pressure,  but  there  is  no  active  in- 
quiry at  full  current  figures.  Strictly 
choice  to  fancy  oats  are  in  very  light  sup- 
ply, and  in  a  limited  way  are  commanding 
decidedly  stiff  prices. 


White  oats,  fancy  feed  tl  52*@1  57* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  47*01  52* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  40   ffll  45 

Milling   1  45  ffll  60 

Black  oats   1  35  ffll  70 

Red.  fair  to  choice   1  35  ffll  60 

Corn. 

Market  for  both  Eastern  and  domestic 
of  desirable  q  uality  has  been  ruling  against 
buyers,  with  receipts  light,  not-  much 
here,  and  on  offerings  to  arrive  stiffer 
prices  are  being  asked  than  lately  cur- 
rent. Demand  is  fair,  both  for  shipment 
and  on  local  account. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  37*@1  42* 

Large  Yellow   1  37*01  42* 

Small  Yellow   1  80  ffll  90 

Egyptian  White     ffl  

Egyptian  Brown     ffl  

Eastern,  sacked   1  37*@1  4254 

Kye. 

Not  much  arriving  and  only  light  quan- 
tities in  store  here. 

Good  to  choice  tl  52*01  60 

Buckwheat. 
Spot  stocks  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  millers.     Nothing  doing  in  a 
wholesale  way. 

Good  to  choice  tl  75   @2  00 

Beans. 

Business  is  not  of  heavy  volume,  but  is 
of  fair  proportions,  considering  the  com- 
paratively light  stocks  and  the  generally 
stiff  figures  asked  for  desirable  qualities. 
There  have  been  few  changes  in  quotable 
values  the  past  week.  Tendency  on 
Limas  has  been  to  slightly  easier  prices 
and  on  white  beans  to  more  firmness. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  t3  00   @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Large  White   2  75  @3  00 

Pinks   3  25   @3  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  ffl  

Reds   5  50  ffl  

Llmas,  good  to  choice   5  00  ffl5  15 

Black-eye  Beans   2  65  ©2  90 

Dried  iv. is. 

Market  is  dull  for  off  qualities  of  Green 
and  Niles.  There  are  no  choice  domestic 
offering  of  any  variety.  The  last  reported 
sale  of  choice  domestic  Green  was  at  $2.2.">, 
and  of  choice  Niles  at  91.92}.  Prime 
Eastern  Green  have  been  laid  down  by 
millers  at  $2.02A. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  40  @2  05 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   ffl3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   8  00  03  25 

Niles   1  40  ©2  00 

Hope. 

Reports  from  interested  parties  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  market  vary  widely, 
the  bull  interest  claiming  that  much 
higher  prices  will  rule  before  the  season 
closes,  while  the  bears  quote  the  market 
dull  and  weak,  present  nominal  quotations 
being  difficult  to  realize  and  see  nothing 
to  warrant  anticipating  the  development 
of  strength  in  the  near  future.  There 
are  no  heavy  stocks  of  hops,  and  free 
buying  would  speedily  develop  a  firm 
tone,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  prices  could  be 
crowded  to  the  high  figures  some  predict, 
except  through  purchasing  of  outside 
speculators.  An  increased  acreage  is  re- 
ported of  441  acres  in  Sacramento  county, 
285  in  Yolo,  705  in  Yuba,  and  <>00  in  So- 
noma, making  the  present  acreage  in 
these  four  counties  7,287  acres.  Contracts 
for  next  Fall  delivery  are  reported  at  18c. 
The  New  York  Producers'  Price  Current 
saps:  "  From  New  York  State  we  hear 
that  an  exporter  is  asking  for  samples  to 
send  to  Europe.  Whether  this  will  event- 
ually lead  to  business  remains  to  bo  seen; 
but  at  any  rate  this  has  served  to  induce 
farmers  to  become  firmer  in  their  views 
and  they  have  advanced  their  asking 
price  to  27c.  for  choice  goods.  We  learn 
of  some  sales  by  speculators  in  Oregon  at 
24c. — say  about  0(10  bales — but  the  grow- 
ers are  unchanged  in  their  views  and  re- 
main firm  holders.  Regarding  the  Oregon 
roots,  we  hear  that  the  same  in  general 
have  wintered  very  well.  Contracting  at 
present  for  1905  growth  seems  to  be  at  a 
standstill,  as  growers  and  dealers  are 
apart  in  their  views.  From  Germany 
reports  indicate  a  slight  improvement  in 
their  market,  owing  to  a  demand  from 
England.  The  English  market  is  un- 
changed. On  the  local  market  there  have 
been  no  transactions  and  prices  remain 
unchanged. " 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop   24  @27 

Wool. 

Some  Spring  wool  is  coming  forward 
from  the  Southern  portion  of  the  State, 
and  free  arrivals  are  looked  for  the  com- 
ing month.  The  recent  wet  weather  has 
interfered  with  shearing.  Dealers  are  en- 
deavoring to  get  hold  of  the  clip  by  buy- 
ing and  contracting  In  the  interior,  and 
are  giving  no  information  as  to  prices. 
Present  quotations  are  necessarily  largely 
nominal,  but  are  decidedly  conservative, 
according  to  sales  known  to  have  been 
lately  made.  Values  will  be  more  defin- 
itely established  in  about  thirty  days. 
In  the  meantime  growers  will  do  well  not 
to  accept  other  than  decidedly  better 
prices  than  prevailed  last  Spring.  In 
Arizona  buyers  are  paying  18@20o.,  as 
against  13J(a  16jjc.  a  year  ago. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free   22  @24 

Northern,  defective  18  @2l 


Middle  County,  free  20  @23 

Middle  County,  defective  17  ©19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  15  @17 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  13  @14 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality  13  016 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  ©23 

Nevada  16  @22 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Demand  for  hay  is  slow,  is  mainly  for 
the  best  qualities  of  stable  hay  and  these 
are  going  at  low  prices.  Owing  to  the 
abundance  of  green  feed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  inquiry  for  Alfalfa  and  considerable 
of  the  same  on  market.  Straw  is  moving 
in  a  limited  way  at  qnotably  unchanged 
values. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  til  00  ffl  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  ffl  11  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00   ffl  10  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ffl  9  00 

Barley   8  00   ffl  10  U0 

Alfalfa   7  00  ffl  10  00 

Clover     6  00   ffl  950 

Stock  hay   6  00   (at   7  50 

Compressed   11  00  ©  13  00 

Straw,  >  bale   25  ffl  50 

muatofla. 

Not  much  doing  in  Bran  or  Middlings; 
stocks  are  mostly  in  few  hands  and  are 
being  held  about  as  last  quoted.  Market 
for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  is  firm 
at  prevailing  rates. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  f,  ton  t21  00   ffl  22  50 

Bran,  V  ton   20  50   i<u  21  50 

Middlings   25  00   ffl  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  50  ffl  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  50   ffl  26  50 

Commeal   30  00   0  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  50  ©  31  0J 

Oilcake  Meal   82  50   ffl  34  00 

Seeds 

Trade  in  the  several  kinds  quoted  here- 
with is  light.  Quotations  are  based  mainly 
on  prices  asked  by  jobbers.  Trieste  Mus- 
tard is  practically  out  of  stock.  Yellow 
Mustard  is  in  moderate  supply.  Alfalfa 
now  on  the  local  market  is  principally 
Utah  product,  although  there  is  consid- 
erable California  offering,  and  little  de- 
mand. 

Flax   tl  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   ffl  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   ffl  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   8  @12* 

Canary  ■    6*0  6* 

Rape   1*@  2* 

Hemp   3*ffl— 

Timothy    5  ffl  5* 

Honey. 

Inquiry  is  not  brisk  and  market  is  easy 
in  tone,  especially  for  other  than  most 
select  water  white.  Spot  supplies  are  not 
heavy,  but  there  is  a  general  desire  to 
effect  a  clean-up  of  holdings  in  the  next 
sixty  days,  as  by  the  end  of  that  time 
new  crop  honey  is  likely  to  begin  to  put 
in  an  appearance. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ffl  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*ffl  5* 

Extracted,  Amber    3*0  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  ffl  3* 

White  Comb,  1-frames  II  ©12 

Amber  Comb   8  ©10 

Beeswax. 

Stocks  are  small,  demand  is  fair  and 
current  values  are  being  well  maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light  fl  fl>  29  @30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  good  supply,  the  quality  aver- 
aging high;  prices  are  barely  steady. 
Veal  is  arriving  in  considerable  quantity 
and  for  other  than  strictly  choice  the 
market  is  weak.  Prevailing  values  on 
Mutton  are  being  well  maintained,  there 
being  no  excess  of  offerings.  Spring 
Lamb  is  now  in  moderate  supply.  Re- 
ceipts of  Hogs  are  not  large  and  prices 
remain  quotably  about  the  same  as  for 
several  weeks  past. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft  5*ffl  6 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  ffl— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4*ffl  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers  7  ffl  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  fts   5*@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5*@  5* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*0  5* 

Veal,  large,  »  ft   6  ffl  8 

Veal,  small.  p  ft   5  ffl  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  W  ft   8*<8— 

Lamb,  spring,  f,  ft  11  ffl— 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  in  prime  condition  arc  meeting 
with  prompt  sale  at  full  current  values. 
Pelt  market  is  firm  at  the  quotations. 
Tallow  is  in  fair  request  at  quotably  un- 
changed prices;  considerable  quantities 
are  going  outward. 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Grain  Bags  are  being  steadily  held,  and 
although  the  movement  at  present  is 
light,  a  better  demand  than  for  several 
seasons  is  expected  the  coming  Summer. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*07* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   s*  «  T 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta.  22x36,  spot   6  06* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.  6'Bffl6>4 

Wool  Sacks,  4- ft   32  ffl — 

Wool  Sacks.  3* ft    30  ffl — 

Poultry. 

Good  to  choice  poultry  was  not  in 
heavy  receipt,  either  domestic  or  Eastern, 
and  was  readily  placed.  For  desirable 
young  stock  the  market  was  especially 
favorable  to  the  selling  interest,  some 
extra  large  and  fine  fowls  commanding  an 


advance  on  quotations.  Ducks  and  Geese 
were  in   particularly  light  supply  and 

choice  were  eagerly  sought  after.  Young 
Pigeons  in  prime  condition  brought  good 
prices. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  ft  ft  t  20  ffl  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  ft   18  ffl  2fl 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ¥  ft   18  ffl  20 

Hens,  California,  p  dozen   5  00  ffl  6  00 

Hens,  large   6  50  ffl  7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ffl  5  60 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  ffl  7  50 

Payers   6  00  ffl  6  50 

Broilers,  large   4  50  ffl  5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  @  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   6  00  ffl  7  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  y>  dozen   7  00  ffl  8  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  25  ffl  2  50 

Goslings,  ft  pair   3  00  ffl  3  50 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   125  ffll  50 

Pigeons,  youDs   2  50  ffl  3  (XI 

Butter. 

Prices  suffered  a  further  decline,  with 
weakness  of  the  market  most  pronounced 
on  creamery  product,  stocks  being  largely 
of  this  description.  Select  dairy  butter 
is  for  the  time  being  selling  close  to  fig- 
ures realized  on  the  average  run  of  offer- 
ings from  creameries. 

Creamery,  extras,  Vft   25  ffl— 

Creamery,  firsts    24  ffl— 

Creamery,  seconds   23  ffl— 

Dairy,  select   24  ffl— 

Dairy,  firsts    ..  23  ffl— 

Dairy,  seconds   21  @23 

Mixed  Store    17  ©18 

Cheese. 

Market  has  not  developed  much  change 
since  last  review.  Domestic  is  in  fair  sup- 
ply. Close  cash  buyers  have  little  trouble 
in  securing  choice  flats  at  121c,  and  there 
is  not  much  cheese  offering  under  this 
figure,  there  being  little  low  grade  stock 
on  the  market  at  present. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  012* 

California,  good  to  choice   I1*@I2 

California,  fair  to  good   10*@11* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11  ©13 

Eastern   15  ffli6 

Kgg». 

Stocks  on  the  wholesale  floors  were 
rather  heavy  the  current  week  and  there 
was  a  quotable  decline  in  prices.  The 
weakness  was  largely  attributable  to  the 
weather  being  unfavorable  for  storing. 
Besides,  some  dealers  considered  recent 
prices  too  high  for  speculative  operations, 
knowing  that  California  cold  storage  eggs 
will  have  to  come  into  competition  with 
Eastern  product. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  ffl— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  18  @19 

California,  good  to  choice  store   17  ffll8 

Eastern  firsts   —  ffl — 

Eastern  seconds   —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  has  been  in  very  fair  re- 
quest, both  for  canning  and  immediate 
use,  at  tolerably  steady  values.  Rhubarb 
was  rather  plentiful  and  market  favored 
consumers.  Green  Peas  of  choice  quality 
were  not  in  excessive  supply.  String 
Beans  and  Egg  Plant  were  scarce.  On- 
ions arrived  rather  freely  and  sales  of 
choice  over  $3.25  per  cental  were  the  ex- 
ception. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice.  1?  ft   4   ffl  6 

Asparagus.  No.  2,  ^  ft   3  ffl  3* 

Beans,  Lima,  V  ft   —  ®  — 

Beans,  String,  ft  ft   15  0  20 

Beans,  Wax,  *  ft   —  ffl  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fl  100  fts. . .     50  ffl  60 

Egg  Plant.  V  ft   —  ffl  — 

Garlic,  »  ft   8  ffl  10 

Mushrooms,  flft   —  ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  ctl   I  00  ffl  3  25 

Peas,  Green.  f»  ft    2*0  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  ^  \b   —  ffl  — 

Peppers,  Green,  »  lb   6  0  10 

Rhubarb  *  box   35  ffl  1  00 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   —  IS  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box   1  50   ffl  2  00 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  60ffl60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  80  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  was  firm  for  choice  potatoes, 
both  table  and  seed  stock,  but  weak  for 
common  qualities.  Some  fancy  Oregon 
Burbanks  sold  up  to  $1.45  per  cental  ex- 
wharf.  Colorado  potatoes  were  laid  down 
at  80c.  per  cental.  Sweets  were  in  good 
supply  and  were  offered  at  quite  reason- 
able figures. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  fi  cental   —  ffl  — 

Salinas  Burbanks,  f,  cental   —  ffl  — 

River  Burbanks,  »  cental   40  0  95 

River  Reds,  ft  cental   65  ffl  85 

Oregon  Burbanks.  fl  cental   1  00  ffl  1  40 

New  Potatoes,  ft  cental    2  50  ffl  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  »  cental   50  ffl  1  00 

Fresh  Fruits 

Apples  are  in  moderate  supply,  largely 
cold  storage  holdings,  and  are  selling 
within  same  range  of  prices  lately  cur- 
rent, but  movement  is  slow.  Only  for 
strictly  choice  to  select  table  fruit,  such 
as  fancy  Newtown  Pippins,  does  the  mar- 
ket display  any  special  firmness.  Some 
Ben  Davis  Apples  arrived  from  the  North 
and  sold  mainly  within  range  of  $1.00(a> 
1.40  per  box.  The  first  Strawberries  of 
the  season  arrived  Saturday  from  Wat- 
sonville  district  and  brought  $1.50  per 
drawer.  They  were  of  the  Excelsior 
variety,  grown  from  Eastern  plants. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  50-box   175  ffl  800 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  so- ft.  bx. . .  1  00  ffl  1  50 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f»  box   75  ffl  I  00 

Apples,  Lady,  fl  box     ffl   

Persimmons,  ft  regular  box     ffl   

Strawberries,  large,  V  cheat     ffl   
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Dried  Fruits. 

Market  has  not  changed  materially 
since  last  report.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Prunes,  there  are  no  large  hold- 
ings and  stocks  of  Prunes  are  lighter 
than  at  corresponding  date  for  some 
years  past,  with  few  other  than  the  mid- 
dle sizes  now  offering.  Evaporated  Ap- 
ples are  nearly  out  of  stock  and  market 
decidedly  firm.  Apricots  are  in  slim  sup- 
ply and  free  sales  could  be  readily  effected 
at  full  current  rates,  if  the  fruit  was  ob- 
tainable. Peaches  are  being  firmly  held, 
and  are  mostly  of  the  higher  grades, 
standards  being  hardly  quotable.  Pears 
of  the  cheaper  kinds  are  in  fair  supply, 
while  of  choice  to  select  there  are  practi- 
tically  none  offering.  Pitted  Plums  of 
select  quality  are  obtainable  only  in  a 
small  way.  The  steamer  Umatilla,  sail- 
ing the  past  week  for  British  Columbia, 
carried  51,875  lbs.  dried  fruit,  including 
41,875  lbs.  Prunes.  The  steamer  Sierra, 
for  Australasia,  took  88,000  lbs.  assorted 
dried  fruit,  including  60,840  lbs.  for  New 
Zealand  and  26,640  lbs.  for  Australia. 
The  steamer  Mongolia,  for  the  Orient, 
carried  20,000  lbs.  dried  fruit. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5  @  5i4 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-D>  boxes.  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  10  @)2 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  1*  ft   8(4@  914 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @11 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  8  @  8V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  9  @wy, 

Pears,  standard,  $  ft>   &lA@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @Wy2 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5W@  6V4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (3)  »y2 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6j/,@  7/, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  1%@liS£c;  40-50s,  4@4Vfc; 
50-60S,  2y,@2%c;  60-70s,  2@2^c;  70-80S,  l%@2c  ; 
80-90S,  \H@i%c;  90-lOOs,  l@l^c;  small,  %@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3V4®  4H 

Apples,  quartered   3V4®  4H 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2V4 

Figs.  Black   2Ji@  4 

Raisins. 

Offerings  are  largely  of  the  lower 
grades,  with  movement  moderate.  The 
steamer  Sierra,  sailing  the  17th  inst., 
took  19,400  pounds  raisins,  mainly  for 
New  Zealand.  Now  that  the  Growers' 
Association  is  being  re-established  on  new 
lines,  improved  conditions  for  the  pro- 
ducer are  looked  for. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-tt)  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-th  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3;4<ffi3S4c 

3-  Crown  Standard  33£@4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  i%@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   — @4V4c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  .4^@43I4C 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5S4@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Arrivals  of  Oranges  were  irregular  and 
comparatively  light  in  the  aggregate,  the 
wet  weather  checking  the  picking  of  the 
fruit  and  railroad  washouts  delaying  ship- 
ments. Most  of  the  receipts  were  ship- 
ments overdue  from  previous  week.  Much 
of  the  fruit  was  in  poor  condition  and 
such  met  with  a  weak  market.  For  choice 
stock  there  was  a  good  demand  at  better 
average  prices  than  had  been  ruling.  The 
smaller  sizes  of  Navels  were  most  in  re- 
quest. Lemon  market  was  without  quot- 
able improvement,  supplies  proving  am- 
ple for  the  demand,  which  was  not  very 
active.  Values  for  Limes  were  unchanged. 

@2  oo 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@1  50 
@2  75 
@2  25 
@1  75 
@2  50 
@4  50 


claret  is  being  manufactured  at  a  cost  of 
about  6c.  per  gallon.  Receipts  of  wine  at 
San  Francisco  last  week  were  284,850  gal- 
lons and  for  previous  week  were  248,600 
gallons.  The  steamer  City  of  Para,  sail- 
ing yesterday,  carried  71,107  gallons  and 
50  cases,  mainly  for  New  York. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


Threshing  Machine  for  Sale. 

First-class  rig,  consisting  of  Branson  Pitts  Trac- 
tion (25  horse  power)  Engine,  Bronson  Pitts  40-inch 
Separator,    with    recleaning    attachment,  side 
leaner,  Jackson  derrick  fork,  hoist,  cook  and  feed 
jagon,  water  wagon,  etc.,  and  all  other  odds  and 
ends  that  go  to  make  up  a  first-class  rig.    Any  fur- 
ther particulars  will  be  furnished  upon  applica- 
ion  to  A.  A.  DICKIE,  Cement,  Solano  Co..  Cal. 


Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, Tft  bx  1  50 
Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  f,  box.  1  00 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  *  box   1  00 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.  . .  1  00 

Oranges,  Blood,  f>  box   1  »o 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box —  2  50 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   1  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   4  00 

Nuts. 

Market  is  quiet  for  both  Almonds  and 
Walnuts.  Trade  is  almost  wholly  of  a 
small  jobbing  character.  In  quotable 
values  there  are  no  changes  to  record. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  ^  ft   7  @  8 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  II  @H 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime     4J4@  5V4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  U  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

No  evidence  of  much  doing  in  the  whole- 
sale wine  market.  For  dry  wines  of  1904 
vintage  values  remain  quotable  at  14C» 
17c.  per  gallon,  but  these  figures  are  at 
present  more  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
holders  than  with  the  bids  of  large  buy- 
ers. Sweet  wines  of  last  vintage  are 
quoted  at  25c.  per  gallon  at  wineries, 
271c.  San  Francisco  delivery.  Adulter- 
ated and  imitation  wines,  both  dry  and 
sweet,  colored  and  toned  with  cheap  poi- 
sons, are  being  foisted  on  the  market. 
This  truck  should  be  confiscated  and  de- 
stroyed and  the  parties  making  and  sell- 
ing it  be  severely  dealt  with.  Bogus 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  M.  sks   66,620 

Wheat,  ctls   25,982 

Barley,  ctls   27,117 

Oats,  ctls   57.271 

Corn,  ctls   3,951 

Rye,  ctls   795 

Beans,  sks   8.082 

Potatoes,  sks   35,437 

Onions,  sks   2,011 

Hay,  tons   2,597 

Wool,  bales   1,027 

Hops,  bales   85 


3,382,212 
2,329,728 
2,952,153 
782,151 
159,717 
45,754 
562.218 
1.021,358 
108.717 
141,273 
42,084 
37,461 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,149,891 
1,796,793 
4,877,099 
791,781 
124,975 
44,719 
651,836 
1,036,789 
127,014 
135,790 
36,805 
28,914 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


Flour,  '4  sk   18,161 

Wheat,  ctls   164 

Barley,  ctls   6,216 

Oats,  ctls   25 

Corn,  ctls   1,429 

Beans,  sks   244 

Hay,  bales   1,940 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   4,438 

Honey,  cases   200 

Potatoes,  pkgs   991 


2,303,360 
801,367 
1,740,767 
75,022 
79,823 
43,777 
198  271 
830,690 
331,079 
2,046 
93,071 


2,763,360 
830,144 
3,850,477 
18,413 
15,002 
34,206 
193,585 
1,848,923 
565,708 
4,291 
89.173 


Caustic  Balsam  Cured  Bog  Spavin. 

Sioux  City,  la.,  March  7,  1904 
The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

We  used  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
on  a  valuable  shire  colt  that  had  developed  a  bad 
bog  spavin  early  last  spring,  while  running  ir 
pasture.  The  spavin  had  been  there  some  time  be 
fore  we  began  treatment,  yet  to-day  you  could  not 
tell  that  it  had  ever  been  blemished.  Although  the 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  blistered  considerably,  yet 
the  hair  was  not  injured  in  the  least.  We  were 
verv  much  pleased  with  it  indeed. 

FARMER  &  BREEDER  CO. 

Per  W.  S.  STEELE. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 

BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  wheie  they  so  desire 
consult  directly  with  our  Washingtor 
office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien 
tific  Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  tc 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  giv< 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va 
lidity  of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrango 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guld< 
seat  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  f 


No  Smoke  Hour«).  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  olfl  way.   Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Iiraascr  il  »!ro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Tell 

Eastern 
Friends 

of  the  low  rates 
which  will  be  made  to 

California 

March  1  to  May  15, 1905 

$50  from  NEW  YORK 
$33  from  CHICAGO 
$32  from  ST.  PAUL 
$25  from  KANSAS  CITY 


Similar  rates  from  other  points. 
Deposit  cost  of  ticket  with 
agent  here,  and  ticket  will  be 
furnished  passenger  in  the 
East.   Tell  your  friends  that 
now's  the  time  to  come  cheaply 
if  they  buy  their  tickets  via 


Southern  Pacific 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS 

San  Francisco  Office 
613  Market  Street 


DON'T 

STOP 

in  make  fast  the  rope 
Use  the 

Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  L1FT- 
IMG  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXKS,  STRETCHING 
WIRE.  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

6T9  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 


SULPHUR 


Horseshoe  " 
Pea  Grain 

Crown  " 
Sublime 


"  Horseshoe " 
Powdered 

"Nevada" 
Lump 


NEVADA 


NEVADA  SULPHUR  C0.)Of,ic?•7O-7Fron,stree, 


San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Importers  and  Refiners  of 


Sublimtd 
"Volcano  Brand' 
"Tiger  Brand" 


r "Anchor  Brand" 
Pure  Flowers 
of  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

From  3-ln.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


FlHiET  SOUND  OKFICK: 


6th  and  Mateo  Sts..  LOS  ANflEI.ES, 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
OLVMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


H  \A  6     Ik  SWAN  DRIVEN  FENCE  ANCHOR m 

nolflSDOO  IDS.  Drives  edgewise  (juiikly  nml  easily  as  nails  into  I 

O           ^  pine.  Pulls  crosswise,  holding  600  to  2400  pounds  ac-  * 

^.No.l..-.    I  cording  to  size.    Anchors  fencing:  bracesposts; 

grounds  wires,  arresting  lightning.  Prices.  1  driver  /n  ' — r 

W   •    Ut  I  1/  -  ?••«•!  MONo.lplotcsDl.uO.  Booklet  and  price  list  free,  t  / 

Weigh!  \/i  OZ.  \v.  W.  SWAN,  I.OS  Anselen,  Calif.     W  '< 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
F»rM^e»,   $2.00  PoBtpald, 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33©  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Separator  News 

Did  you  think  all  separators  were 
i  alike— that  auv  kind  was  good  enough  ; 
I —that  makers  "of  bucket  bowl  separa- 
I  tors  would  tell  yon  their  machines  are  I 
poor?  Some  dairymen  have  thought  ' 
so— have  dropped  a  bunch  of  money 
that  way.   But  you'll  not  if  you  in- 
vestigate—read The  Separator  News— 
i  learn  that 

Separators  are  Vastly  Different 

A  cow's  leg  and  tail  may  look  alike, 
but  they're  very  different.  One  is  good 
for  support— the  other  to  swipe  your 
face  in  fly  time. 
SEPARATORS  are  Just 
as  different.  The 
Separator  Xewstells 
bow,  tells  it  plainly, 
tells  why  Tubulars 
are  best,  appeals  to 

our  judgment.  Tu- 

ulars  recover  more 
butter  fat —  skim 
twice  as  clean  by 
official  tests.  Ifsthc, 
only  simple  bowl 
separator.  The  Sep- 
arator News  tells 
about  separators-  is  issued  periodical- 
ly—subscription free.  Write  for  it 
and  catalog  No.  C-131. 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Iowa  Cream  Separator 

will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider  range  of 
temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

NO.  1   250  TO  300  LBS.  CAPACITY. 

"  2-350  TO  400  " 
"  3-450  TO  500  " 
"  4-  660  TO  700  " 
"   5    850  TO  900  " 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  &  18  Drumtn  Street.        San  Francisco,  Cal 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 
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FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Calf  Rations  and  Milk  Contamination. 


(Continued  From  Page  182.) 

bing  with  vaseline,  and  (4)  simply 
brushing  with  the  hand. 

A  bacterial  test  was  made  of  the 
above  methods  and  the  results  obtained 
brought  forth  the  following  conclusions: 

Some  means  of  preventing  milk  con- 
tamination during  milking  should  be 
employed. 

The' work  required  to  sponge  an  ani- 
mal's flank  and  udder  is  but  a  trifle, 
and  great  improvement  can  be  made  on 
the  milk  and  its  products. 

The  acid  solution  costs  2  cents  per 
gallon,  which  is  enough  to  treat  ten 
cows.  The  only  objections  to  this  method 
are  the  disagreeable  odor  and  the  bother 
of  mixing. 

The  vaseline  costs  about  the  same  as 
the  carbolic  acid,  and  serves  as  a  good 
preventive  for  chapped  or  sore  teats. 
It  is  also  to  be  recommended  for  cows 
with  short  teats  which  have  to  be  milked 
by  the  stripping  method.  This  treat- 
ment will  not  answer  when  the  cows 
have  dirty  udders. 

The  water  treatment  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  general  use  above  the  other 
three,  as  it  is  cheaper  and  does  the 
work  practically  as  well.  This  method 
can  be  used  on  any  farm,  with  little  or 
no  inconvenience,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained would  more  than  compensate  for 
the  extra  time  required 

A.  L.  Haeckek. 


Cow  Comfort. 


Each  dairyman  must  arrange  his 
methods  of  dairying  to  suit  his  own  par- 
ticular circumstances,  but  in  one  re- 
spect all  well  cared  for  cows  are  alike 
—that  is,  they  love  their  home.  They 
will  do  better  when  kept  in  the  same 
barn  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
than  they  will  if  changed  about  and 
isolated. 

We  have  here  a  herd  of  175  cows  and 
the  following  method  of  handling  them 
when  fresh  or  dry  has  proven  to  be  a 
satisfactory  one: 

First,  all  cows  are  dehorned;  then  in 
a  short  time  they  are  as  peaceable  as 
so  many  sheep. 

If  the  weather  is  not  too  stormy, 
they  are  allowed  to  go  out  a  part  of 
each  day  during  the  winter,  and  all  of 
the  time  during  warm  weather  except 
for  feeding  and  milking. 

They  are  numbered  and.  no  matter 
how  many  there  are  in  the  barn,  each 
cow  soon  learns  her  own  stall  and  goes 
directly  to  it  when  allowed  to  come  in. 

We  practice  the  siloing  system  and 
each  cow  gets  her  feed  in  her  own  stall 
the  year  around,  with  the  exception  of 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  while  she  is 
calving.  During  this  time  she  does  not 
miss  being  away  from  the  herd,  as  her 
attention  is  taken  up  with  the  calf; 
neither  does  she  forget  which  is  her 
stall  when  she  goes  back  on  the  line. 

Each  cow's  milk  is  weighed  once  per 
mouth  and  the  weight  of  the  milk  with 
the  cow's  record  kept  on  a  board  in 
front  of  her  stall. 

All  feeding  is  done  according  to  the 
amount  of  milk  the  cow  gives,  and  when 
one  goes  dry  she  is  put  on  a  very  small 
grain  ration  and  is  usually  fed  a 
cheaper  grade  of  roughage,  or,  if 
roughage  is  very  good,  she  gets  no 
grain  at  all. 

My  aim  is  to  have  them  contented 
and  comfortable,  whether  fresh  or  dry, 
and  to  keep  them  in  the  same  condition 
the  year  around.  The  cow  probably 
loves  regularity  more  than  any  other 
animal  living.  Give  her  a  stall  and  let 
it  be  her  home,  and  all  the  vacation  she 
wants  from  home  is  a  few  days  before 
and  a  few  days  after  calving.  Let  her 
go  out  when  the  weather  is  good. 

Others  may  have  a  better  system, 
but  with  a  large  herd  and  under  our 
circumstances  my  method  keeps  the 
cows  always  contented.  There  is  never 
any  confusion  in  the  barn.  Loud  lan- 
guage and  clubs  are  unnecessary  and 
never  used,  because  the  cows  know 
their  stalls  and  go  to  them  directly. 
Each  cow  gets  the  proper  feed  because 
her  ration  is  kept  on  the  board  oppo- 
site her  number.  It  requires  less  work 
and  gives  better  results  than  any  sys- 
tem I  know  of. — Hoard's  Dairvman. 


5  U 

s       u  S 

A  Sure 

Money  Maker 
On  the  Farm 


When  you  buy  a  Cream  Separator 
you  cheat  yourself  if  you  don't  get 
the  machine  that  makes'  and  saves 
the  most  money  for  you.  Cream, 
repairs  and  oil — all  represent  money. 

ll^United  States  Cream  Separator 

holds  the  world's  record  for  clean  skimming — saves  cream  every  day 
that  other  separators  lose. 

Substantial  and  simple — extremely  durable.  No  joints  to  work 
loose,  no  ratchet  pin  to  break  off,  no  exposed  gears  to  be  injured — no 
repairs. 

Perfect  adjustment  cf  working  parts — no  oil  wasted. 
You  can't  make  your  cowj  pay  you  as  they  should  without  a  U.  S. 
Cream  Separator.    Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  to-day. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 

Warehouses  at  Chicico,  Minneapolis.  Omaha,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Sionx  Citv.  la., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sail  Lake  City,  Utah,  San  Francisco,  Cal  .  Portland,  Ore,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Portland,  Me.,  Montreal  an.!  Sherbruoke,  Que,  Hamilton,  One 

Address  all  letters  to  bellows  Falls,  Vu 
39S, 


BELLOWS  FALLS 
VERMONT 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  \vnr*housp. 
No  delavs.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Fulls  Vt. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

aune°of  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 

are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


f\  #^\)  INI      Oil    Engines  and 

/vm  0  1  ^  Centrifugal  Pumps 


ARE    USED   BY   MANY  AND 
PRONOUNCED  A  SUCCESS  BY  ALL. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Mfrs.,  Stockton,  Cal.     Send  for  Printed  Matter. 


KROQH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


POWDERED     CAUSTIC  SODA. 
CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

Best    Grades  For 

TREE     \A//\SH     and     PRUNE  DIR. 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  ANY  QUANTITIES. 

F.  W.  BRAUN  CO.,  18  20  Spear  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Alioum  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.,  and  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 
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BREEDERS*  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HEREFORD  BULLS,  Registered  and  Unregis- 
tered. Blood  of  champ  on  bulls  at  both  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  World's  Fairs.  Prices  low. 
Redwood  Cattle  Co.,  455  —  28th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS — Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles*  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes.  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas-ranch 
bred  and  free  lange.  Agent  for  Natural  Hen  In- 
cubator and  Biooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Krisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  J2.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego, Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  223,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BERK  SHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
■winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  25c  ea. 
>    Barred  Rocks  $2  per  15 

CH*S.  F.  GOULD.    CHULA  VISTA,  CALIFORNIA. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.  Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F  H.  FISHER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 


Oakwoods  Stock  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  «®-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      (Vloderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


-Blacklegine^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEUrVaCCINE Co  san  francisco 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

mmH  wanUiPacturbd  by  i—n 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record — it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  13.00  and  J5.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 

CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatrhed.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.F>0  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  IS,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


More  and  Stronger  Chicks 

can  be  hatched  i  n  the  Standard 

CYPHERS 

INCUBATORS 

than  In  any  other,  or  your  mcney  UiV,  Fcndyonr 
name  an.l  the  ti.Mresnea  of  twofrlemlf  who  keep  poul- 
try, for  Free  Copy  o  .complete  Cutnloir  ud  I'ouHry. 
mon'M  Gni'le,  212  pmrca  --•!!,  &(H)  i  UnttMtlouJ. 
Mention  this  paper,  KdAlfMfog  nearent  office 

'Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo  Bofton, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Kaneaa  City  or  Bu  KranuiBOo. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  In- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county.  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORBTTA  1)  ,  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the; St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Doiiiula  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  b'ood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Herkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.    Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W  S  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  an v  price.  Kggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  82.00;  $5  00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


fHCAD  DATPC  California,  Washington, 
WllCrtr  K./\  1  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  toor  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRAN8-CONTINBNTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  620V,  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

()  Hfl  Wost  5th  St  .  Los  Angeles. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.     We  guarantee  i  hatch  of  all  f  c<s  we  sell.  We 
Trade   Mark    PaV  express  on  E<j?s.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reo'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


To  Raise  Oranges  at  a  Profit 

look  to  your  fertilizer.  To  produce 
satisfactory  results,  it  must  contain 
not  less  than  io  percent,  of  actual 

Potash 

The  value  of  Potash  for  oranges  is 
an  established  fact.  Our  pamphlet 
on  orange-growing  contains  authori- 
tative information 
— it  is  free  upon 
request. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Jack's  Lightning  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 


r 


Now's  the  time  to  look  after  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orchardists,  Vineyard- 
ists,  Attention  I   For  particulars  write 

G.    R.  J/\CFC, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,         LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 


GOPHER  DEftTH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  $1.25. 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it 
when  you  need  it.  If  he  don't,  then 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it 
prepaid.  Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3V4-foot.  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKKK  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


t]  To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  W6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


F.S.BURCH 


MarLabels 


lor  SHEEP.  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  (he  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH&C0.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 
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Important    Valley    Problems  Illus- 
trated by  Kern  County. 


(Continued  From  Last  Ieeue.) 

Referring  to  the  second  subdivision, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  water  plane 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  slopes  contin 
uously  from  the  upper  levels  down  to 
the  elevation  of  tide  water  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
rivers,  and  that  there  is  a  continuous 
discharge  of  seepage  water  from  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  into  San  Francisco 
bay.  If  pumping  be  carried  on  at  any 
point  in  this  water  plane  the  effect  is 
to  either  flatten  this  hydraulic  grade 
or  to  reverse  it  towards  the  locality 
where  the  pumping  operations  are  car- 
ried on.  This,  according  to  the  law  of 
gravity,  would  diminish  the  discharge 
from  the  valley  and  retain  a  certain 
amount  of  water  otherwise  seeking  an 
outlet. 

As  to  the  recharging  of  the  water 
plane  from  the  flood  flow  of  small 
streams  from  the  hills  encircling  the 
valley,  it  is  evident  that  if  voids  are 
created  in  the  beds  of  these  streams  by 
the  draught  of  pumping  plants  greater 
opportunity  for  the  infiltration  of  flood 
waters  is  afforded.  This  would  be  a 
condition  necessarily  following  the  ope- 
ration of  the  {pumping  plants,  all  of 
the  small  streams  entering  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  in  Kern  county,  such  as 
Poso  creek,  San  Emidio  creek,  Tejon 
creek,  Caliente  creek  and  others,  carry- 
ing considerable  volumes  of  flood  water 
during  the  rainy  season.  These  waters, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  sink  into  the 
beds  of  the  stream  channels  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  water  plane  lower 
down  the  valley.  This  process  of  sink- 
ing continues  from  the  point  where 
these  streams  leave  the  mountains  until 
they  reach  a  point  where  the  soil  is 
already  fully  saturated. 

The  replenishment  of  the  depletion 
by  pumping  from  the  return  waters  of 
the  river  will  be  felt  within  a  few  years 
after  the  change  of  use  in  the  waters 
of  the  river  has  been  made.  The  diver- 
sion and  application  of  the  waters  of 
the  river  upon  new  areas  lying  at 
higher  altitudes  would  at  once  begin  to 
fill  the  voids  of  the  soil  beneath  the 
surface  and  this  water  would  gradually 
move  down  toward  the  lower  axis  of 
the  valley  to  refill  the  voids  caused  by 
the  pumping  and  application  of  water 
at  that  point.  The  quantity  of  such 
return  water  would,  of  course,  be  prob- 
lematical, andwould  undoubtedly  be  less 
than  the  !  percentage  which  I  have 
stated  as  applying  to  pumped  water 
itself.  This  difference  would  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  soil  along  the  higher 
levels  of  the  valley  and  also  a  greater 
depth  to  the  water  plane  at  such  levels. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  in  the 
light  of  experiments  made  in  southern 
California,  where  conditions  are  quite 
similar,  as  in  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of 
Riverside  and  Corona,  there  would  be 
not  less  than  30%  of  the  water  applied 
at  these  higher  levels  which  would  re- 
turn to  the  iower  by  means  of  seepage 
from  irrigation.  This  quantity,  when 
added  to  the  other  items  stated  in  the 
lirst  three  subdivisions,  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  replenish  any  possible 
draughts  upon  the  water  plane  in  the 
axis  of  the  valley  caused  by  the  pump- 
ing operations  suggested. 

Cheap  Power.— Nowhere  is  there  a 
locality  where  better  opportunity  for 
cheap  power  is  afforded  than  in  Kern 
county.  The  problem  of  pumping  water 
cheaply  is  one  that  can  be  solved  with- 
out the  slightest  trouble.  Not  only  is 
there  at  the  present  time  in  course  of 
construction  and  in  operation  power 
plants  on  the  Kern  river  which  will  be 
able  to  supply  all  the  required  energy 
for  this  purpose,  but  there  are  also  ex- 
tensive oil  fields  lying  on  the  very  bor- 
ders of  this  region.  The  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  electric  power 
frnm  the  Kern  river  are  such  that  not 
less  than  150,000  electrical  horse  power 
can  be  obtained.  The  work  has  already 
been  completed  whereby  40.000  H.  P. 
will  be  available  for  use  in  the  near 
future.  The  other  projects  under  con- 
sideration, which  will  unquestionably 
be  constructed  in  the  near  future,  will 
within  the  next  fifteen  years  develop 


the  full  amount  above  stated,  provided 
a  market  for  the  power  is  found  as  rap- 
idly as  it  can  be  developed.  While 
these  power  plants  are  unquestionably 
capable  of  furnishing  energy  for  pump- 
ing cheaper  than  from  any  other  source, 
the  existence  of  the  extensive  deposits 
of  petroleum,  from  which  fuel  can  be 
obtained  at  a  low  price,  is  an  insurance 
against  exorbitant  charges  for  power 
in  this  vicinity.  Never  has  a  locality 
come  under  my  observation  where  the 
opportunities  for  future  expansion  were 
greater  than  in  Kern  county. 

Results.— The  carrying  out  of  the 
projects  above  outlined  will  produce 
water  cheaply  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  all  of*  the  tillable  lands  in  the 
county,  and  make  the  county  of  Kern 
one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  and 
prosperous  in  the  State  of  California, 
rhere  are  undoubtedly  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  carrying  out  these  projects, 
but  these  are  not  engineering  difficul- 
ties, nor  are  they  such  as  will  discour- 
age a  business  man.  They  come  prin- 
cipally from  the  customs  and  prejudices 
which  have  grown  up  among  the  people 
from  a  long  continuance  of  the  present 
conditions.  The  present  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  water  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  method  which  is 
possible,  and  undoubtedly  most  of  the 
people  believe  that  no  change  will  ever 
occur.  However,  the  advance  of  val- 
ues in  land  and  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture will  force  these  issues  upon  the 
people  sooner  than  is  expected.  The 
patriotic  desires  of  the  citizens  of  the 
county  will  also  lead  them  to  look  for 
ways  by  which  the  population  and 
products  will  be  increased.  When  the 
people  are  brought  to  a  sufficient  real 
ization  of  the  great  possibilities  in 
store,  and  the  moderate  investment  of 
capital  required  to  bring  this  about, 
the  obstacles  now  in  the  way  of  chang- 
ing the  present  place  and  methods  of 
using  the  water  can  easily  be  removed. 
It  needs  but  mutual  agreement  and 
united  action  on  the  part  of  all  present 
owners  of  the  water  rights  in  Kern 
river,  as  well  as  the  land  owners 
throughout  the  valley,  to  greatly  en- 
hance the  intrinsic  value  of  their  hold- 
ings by  carrying  out  some  plan  follow- 
ing the  lines  which  I  have  suggested. 

To  understand  the  result  of  carrying 
out  a  project  along  the  lines  suggested, 
just  picture  the  greatness  of  Kern 
county  multiplied  fourfold.  Bakersfield 
would  then  be  a  city  having  four 
times  the  present  population,  and  every 
community  in  the  valley  would  experi- 
ence a  corresponding  increase  in  num- 
bers. This  is,  indeed,  a  goal  which  is 
worthy  of  great  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  this  county,  as  the  effect 
would  be  to  place  Kern  county  in  the 
fore  rank  of  counties  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  New  York  and  St. 
Louis,  have  Issued  the  lWlft  edition  of  their  "Pocket 
Directory  of  the  American  Press,"  giving  informa- 
tion regarding  the  ci'culation  claimed  and  other 
data  on  all  advertising  mediums  published  in  the 
United  States,  Its  possessions,  and  Canada,  with 
the  latest  Federal  Census.  A  new  and  useful 
feature  is  a  directory  of  Outdoor  Display.  This 
Will-page  book  is  of  timely  value. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  tor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
32ZB  Rlalto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone  Main  198. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55.57.59-61  First  St.,  8an  Franciseo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO   Portland.  Or. 


ELLWOOD 
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FENCE 


We  have  a  dealer  in  your  town— (look 
him  up)— who  is  willing  and  anxious 
to  tell  you  and  show  you  all  about  the 
ELLWOOD— King  of  Fences.  It  will 
pay  you — be  money  in  your  pocket — to 
call  on  him. 

We  know  that  the  ELLWOOD  is  the 
best  and  strongest  fence  that's  made, 
and  want  you  to  know  it,  too.   The  best 


way  to  know  it  is  to  see  it — examine 
it — ask  questions — test  it  hard.  You 
can't  deny  the  evidence  of  your  own 
senses,  that's  sure — and  they  will  tell 
you  that  the  ELLWOOD  is  the  fence 
you  want. 

A  FREE  FENCE  BOOK-If  you  will 
just  ask  for  it  we  will  send  it  to  you.  It 
will  tell  you  more  about  fences  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of. 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,   Oept.  155,    Chicago,  New  York,  Denver,  San  Francisco 


"SOUTHWICK"  HAY  PRESS. 

SIZE  BALE  18x22.    THE  FASTEST  SMALL  BALE  PRESS  EVER  BUILT. 
Capacity  16  tons  to  30  tons  per  day,  according  to  locality.  Can  be  furnished 
with  automatic  self-feeder. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


THE 


We  make  them.  J-  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots). Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
chrck.  J-  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  &  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepets'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patentsd  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channe's  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

H  Ericsson  Telephones. 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  FARMS,  ORCHARDS  AND  STOCK  RANCHES, 

PRIVATE  LINES  OR  PARTY  LINES. 
Saves    Time,    Trouble,  money. 
THOUSANDS    IN  USE. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES! 

ELECTRIC,  RAILWAY  &  MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 
Pacific  Coast  Agents,  68-72  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


The  Windsor  Grange. 


The  Windsor  Grange,  says  the  Wind- 
sor Herald,  was  organized  last  Satur- 
day evening,  as  announced,  by  State 
Master  H.  C.  Raap  and  District  Dep- 
uty Winans.  The  Windsor  Grange  is 
made  up  of  our  most  prominent  farm- 
ers and  their  families.  It  is  an  organi- 
zation devoted  exclusively  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  farmers,  whose  cause  it 
champions  and  promotes  in  the  national 
and  various  State  Legislatures.  It 
points  with  pride  to  the  rural  free  mail 
delivery,  to  the  proposed  parcles  post 
and  to  many  other  public  improve- 
ments of  great  value  to  the  farmers,  as 
the  results  of  its  work  and  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Windsor  Grange  will  very  properly 
confine  its  work  almost  entirely  to  the 
things  and  questions  of  local  import — 
to  locating  sites  for  bridges  and  caus- 
ing bridges  to  be  built;  to  the  solving 
of  some  of  the  problems  of  grape  cul- 
ture, by  causing  the  professors  of  the 
University  of  Agriculture  to  come  to 
the  village  and  deliver  lectures  upon 
the  work  the  University  is  doing  and 
hopes  to  do.  In  short,  the  Windsor 
Grange  is  to  be  the  farmer's  club,  and, 
properly  attended  and  conducted,  will 
become  a  political  as  well  as  an  indus- 
trial factor  of  great  power  and  much 
benefit  to  the  farmers.  The  Grange 
met  again  last  Thursday  evening  and 
perfected  the  organization. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for 
the  year:  Master,  H.  N.  N.  Latimer; 
Overseer,  Rolf  Juell;  Lecturer,  A.  B. 
Nowlin;  Steward,  Fred  Pohley;  Assist- 
ant Steward,  Stuart  Rich;  Lady  Assist- 
ant Steward,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Brown;  Chap- 
lain, F.  T.  Welch;  Treasurer,  George 
Michelson;  Secretary,  Miss  Edna  M. 
Brown;  Gate  Keeper,  R.  Bigham; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Rich;  Flora,  Miss 
Jessie  Leslie;  Ceres,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Gib- 
bens;  Organist,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Welch; 
Trustees,  Frank  Purcell,  A.  B.  Now- 
lin and  Robert  Purcell. 


Lincoln  Grange. 


Lincoln  Grange  met  in  regular  ses- 
sion March  10th,  Worthy  Master  Geo. 
E.  Hyde  presiding.  The  prune  situa- 
tion was  discussed,  but  no  action  taken, 
a  deep  desire  being  expressed  that  the 
Dried  Fruit  Promotion  Association 
may  be  able  to  present  some  mode  of 
overcoming  the  slashing  of  prices. 

Thrips  were  reported  to  be  seen  in 
many  orchards  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley,  but  not  in  large  quantities. 

There  were  several  names  presented 
for  membership,  and  a  class  will  be  in- 
itiated on  March  24th.  The  death  of 
Mrs.  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford  was  deeply 
deplored,  feeling  that  one  who  has  done 
so  much  for  education  and  public  wel- 
fare generally  that  her  passing  on  is  a 
most  lamentable  loss  to  the  State. 


A  Good  Selection. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  one  of 
our  most  valued  exchanges,  has  been 
selected  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
State  Grange  of  California,  which  is  a 
strong  factor  in  California's  progressive 
rural  life.  This  means  that  20,000 
readers  have  been  added  to  the  Pacific 
Rura  l  Press  in  California,  which  should 
be  a  fact  worth  remembering  by  adver- 
tisers. The  paper  is  in  its  thirty-fifth 
year,  and  is  a  valuable  paper  for  any 
farmer. — Areata  Union. 


FOR  S3LE. 

A  NEW  INVENTION  ! 

The  "Royal"  Apricot  and 
Peach  Pitter. 

HALVES  APRICOTS  AND  PEACHES 
smoothly  and  evenly  without  mangling  fruit; 
removes  each  and  every  pit;  simple  and  inex- 
pensive In  construction;  easily  operated;  does  more 
and  better  work  in  same  time  than  ten  or  more 
hand  pltters;  Invented  and  patented  by  Jerome 
Caldwell.  Write  now  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Each  machine  guaranteed  by  makers.  Machines 
will  be  on  exhibition  about  March  1st,  1H05.  Manu- 
factured and  for  sale  by  the  Geo.  D.  Wllloughby 
Mfg.  Co.  Address  until  further  notice, 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Sec, 
3214  Melvin  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 
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BUYING  TREES  IS  A 

matter  of  confidence. 
The  reputation  of  the 
firm  who  supplies  you 
is  insurance  which 
can  guarantee  you 
trees  true  to  name- 
healthy,  well-shaped 
stock— good  roots  and 
square  treatment. 

All  trees  may  be 
good,  but  is  it  not 
cheaper  to  buy  trees 
YOU  KNOW  ARE 
GOOD? 

We  grow  in  large 
quantities  all  the 
standard  varieties  of 
citrus  fruits.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  talk 
business  on  large  or- 
ders, but  we  never 
expect  to  be  large 
enough  not  to  give  a 
small  order  our  close 
attention. 

We  stand  ready  to 
guarantee  quality,  to 
make  the  price  right 
and  give  you  a  square 
deal. 

Our  trees  captured 
the  Gold  Medals  at  St. 
Louis,  also  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 
Send  for  our  54-page 
book  giving  the  "ins 
and  outs"  of  Citrus 
Culture. 

SEED  BED  STOCK. 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and 
Citrus  Trifoliata  seed  bed 
plants  In  any  quantity. 


RMTE/tGUE 

PR  O  £  7-  O  /? 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY. 

THO8.  8.  DUANE,  Prop. 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ALL 
THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OP 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  Etc. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Prices  on  Application. 


The  demand  for  all  classes  of  deciduous  stock 
'hi«  season  has  been  unprecedented.  We  still 
have  a  good  supply  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
apples.  French  prunes,  and  a  limited  number  of 
other  varieties  of  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

An  immense  supply  of  Rupestris  St.  George. 
Kiparla  Gloria  de  Montpellier,  Riparia  x 
Rupestris  3309,  33(16  and  101-14.  On  these  we 
can  offer  special  inducements. 

Calimyrna  Figs. 

A  good  stock 
of  these  on  hand 
still,  but  the 
planters  must 
get  their  stock 
immediately, for. 
on  account  of" 
the  extremely 
hot  weather, 
they  will  soon 
be  out  of  leaf, 
and  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  plant. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

We  have  still  a  full  line  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  deciduous  shade  trees,  also  Guns, 
Roses,  Palms  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Send 
your  orders  in  for  this  class  of  stock,  before  it 
is  too  late. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

Our  assortment  is  the  most  complete  in  the 
State.  Our  stock  is  grown  in  the  famous  ther- 
mal belt,  near  Exeter,  Tulare  county.  Order 
now  before  our  a  sortment  is  exhausted. 


Catalogue 


We  will  mail  our 
large,  profusely  il- 
lustrated cata- 
'ogue,  English  or 
Spanish,  to  any 
address  on  re- 
ceipt of  5  cents 
postage. 


CAPITAL,  PAID-UP  $200,000. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  \ 

GEO.  C.  ROED1NG,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

PLANTS  ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 
SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  ORDERS  OF  BOO  OR  MORE. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 


CARNATION  Plants. 


The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Philippi  Bros.,  Props 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


CHERRY  TREES. 
Black  Tartarian,  Lambert  and  Koyal  Ann. 

Price  18-20-25-30  ctj  each,  according  to  size. 

Sugar  Prunes  and  Robe  de  Sargent  6  cts  each 
GOLDEN    RULE    NURSERY,    Loomis,  Calif. 


FRUIT  TREES  and 
ORNAHENTAL  PLANTS. 


SEEDS: 


Australian  Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa, 
Vegetable  and  Flower. 
(Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co.) 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
552  Batlery  St.   (P.  O.  Box  2059)   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

The  very  best.  Citrus  Trifoliata,  Pomelo,  Sour 
and  Sweet  Orange.  We  can  furnish  trees  large 
enough  to  bud.  if  desired. 

THIS  I>  THE  YEAR  TO  PLANT.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

A  hne  stock  of  Valencias.  Phoenix  Canariensis 
Palms  in  seed  bed  by  the  thousand. 

Write  to-dav  for  prices. 

F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co 

POSF^  Two-year-old  field  grown,  consisting 
■V>-'Ol_.»j.   of  more  than  300  choice  varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Collection  of 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphne,  and 

other  hardy  Dowering  shrubs, 
EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

Cypress,  Pines,  Gum  Trees, 

IN  BOXES,  TRANSPLANTED. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


MERCED  NURSERY 


(Fstablished  U 


.) 


FnjjLjneoINursery  Stock. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Surplus  of  Muir  Peach  Trees  and 
Rooted  Grape  Vines. 

Cuttings  made  from  best  vineyards  in  Fresno 
county— in  any  quantity.  Contracts  made  now  for 
vines  grafted  on  Resistant  Roots  for  190(5  delivery. 

SnPfJal  Extra  Fine  Seed  Bed  California  Fan  Palms. 

r  For  Sale— Any  Quantity. 


W.  T.  KIRKMAN  &  SON, 

MERCED,  CAL. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICH  MAN  A  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES. 


APPLE, 

CHERRY, 

PEACH, 


PLUM, 

PRUNE, 

APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    <&  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Superior 

Potato  Planters. 


Feeds  Large  or  Small  Potatoes  Equally  as 
Well  Without  any  Adjustment. 

Will  plant  in  hills  from  10  to  36  inches  apart;  changes  easily 
and  quickly  made.    Depth  of  planting  and  covering 
controlled  by  hand  lever  easily  operated 
from  the  seat. 

Write  us  for  further  particulars. 


Special  Transplanters. 

Built  Especially  for  California  Trade. 

Used  successfully  in  Sweet  Potatoes,  Celery,  Tomatoes  or  any 
plants  that  are  started  in  a  hot  bed. 

Equipped  with  High  Carrying  Wheels. 

Adjustable  valve  for  regulating  amount  of  water  and  all  neces- 
sary appliances  for  working  successfully  in  California. 

If  interested  write  for  further  information. 

Dccre  Implement  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"NEW  WAY"  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  HAY  PRESS. 

C IZE  OP  BALE,  46x23x19  inches.  CAPACITY,  2}  to  4  tons  per  hour.  TEN  TONS  in  Box  Car.  Entire  Press  and  Power  is  Mounted.  Total  Weight  of 
^  Press  and  Power,  7750  pounds.  As  compared  with  other  large  bale  presses,  it  has  GREATER  CAPACITY,  it  is  EASIER  FOR  THE  MEN,  it  is  EASIER 
FOR  THE  TEAM,  it  can  be  MOVED  and  SET  in  a  few  minutes,  it  makes  a  SQUARER,  neater  Bale,  and  a  Bale  WITHOUT  WHISKERS.    The  team  STOPS 

ONLY  ONCE  during  the  forming  of  a  bale. 

We  ask  the  privilege  of  showing  this  remarkable  press  to  practical  hay  balers. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO., 

16    AMD    18    DRUMM    STREET,  S/\IN    FRANCISCO,  C/\L. 
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Humboldt  Redwood  Industry. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  September  17th 
and  December  3rd  of  last  year  we  gave  interesting 
illustrated  accounts  of  the  grand  coast  redwood  (Se- 
quoia sempervirens)  as  it  stands  in  the  primeval 
forest  of  Humboldt  county  and  comments  also  upon 
the  destructive  character  of  the  redwood  forest.  In 
our  issue  of  January  21st  we  had  an  elegant  picture 
of  the  redwood  forest  as  it  lends  itself  to  park-like 
clearings  in  the  Bohemia  Grove,  near  Guerneville, 
Sonoma  county.  Having  thus  done  our  pleasant  | 
duty  in  exalting  the  redwood  as  a  thing  fit  to  pre-  ' 


kindred  varieties  of  timber,  and  their  adaptability  to 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  construction  work; 
but  by  reason  of  both  the  incapacity  of  the  mills  at 
that  time  to  handle  the  large  redwood  logs,  and  lack 
of  knowledge  as  to  their  adaptability  for  lumber 
manufacture,  no  redwood  was  manufactured  or 
shipped  from  Humboldt  till  1855.  As  a  proof  of  this 
statement,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  first  cargo  of  lumber  that  was  manufactured 
and  shipped  was  in  1851;  it  was  sawed  at  the  "  Pap- 
poose  "  mill,  owned  by  Martin  White,  which  mill  had 
a  capacity  of  about  4000  feet  a  day.  From  that  in- 
itial cargo  of  lumber  from  Humboldt  in  1851  to  the 


cular  saw  came  into  use,  it  soon  took  and  has  always 
held  a  leading  position  as  a  source  of  redwood  lumber 
for  both  the  San  Francisco  market  and  the  lower 
coast. 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  redwood 
lumber  cannot  be  given  in  exact  terms,  as  there 
exists  no  authentic  record  of  the  annual  output  until 
1889.  However,  a  fairly  correct  estimate  can  be 
made  by  approximating  the  acreage  timbered  off. 
By  this  means  it  is  found  that  from  1855,  up  to  and 
including  1888,  there  had  been  cut  2,498,213,317  feet, 
board  measure,  of  merchantable  lumber  in  Hum- 
boldt, which  would  average  7,551,919  feet  annually 


Felling  the  Giant  Redwoods  of  Humboldt  County— The  Undercut. 


serve  and  enjoy,  it  is  time  to  glance  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  redwood  forest  and  the  important  in- 
dustry which  lives  by  its  death.  The  Humboldt 
County  Souvenir  of  the  Eureka  Times  does  full  justice 
to  this  industry,  which  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
county,  and  relates  many  interesting  historical  facts 
concerning  it. 

Under  the  American  development,  so  far  as  au- 
thentic accounts  give  us  history,  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  in  Humboldt  was  commenced  in  1850,  but  the 
manufacture  of  redwood  for  the  lumber  market  did 
not  commence  until  1855.  Those  who  engaged  in  the 
lumbering  business  were  Eastern  men,  from  the 
Provinces  and  from  Maine,  accustomed  to  the  pine, 
pru  ce  and  fir  of  that  region.    They  knew  those  and 


summer  of  1855  all  the  lumber  manufactured  and 
shipped  from  Humboldt  bay  was  spruce,  pine  and  fir. 

In  the  summer  of  1855  the  Muley  mill  (then  ope- 
rated by  Wm.  Carson),  by  picking  out  the  smaller 
logs,  and  not  handling  anything  that  exceeded  5  feet 
in  diameter,  got  out  a  cargo  of  200,000  feet  of  red- 
wood lumber  and  shipped  it  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
brig  Tigress.  From  that  time  on  the  manufacture  of 
redwood  increased,  but  slowly  up  to  1862,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  sash  and  Muley  saws 
to  cut  the  huge  logs.  In  1862  the  circular  saw  was 
introduced,  when  the  manufacture  of  redwood  gradu- 
ally attained  greater  dimensions. 

While  Humboldt  was  not  the  first  to  manufacture 
redwood  into  lumber,  yet,  after  1862,  when  the  cir- 


for  thirty-three  years,  the  time  from  1855  to  1888  in- 
clusive. During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  lumber  cut 
has  trebled  in  volume,  reaching  over  250,000,000  feet 
in  1903  and  now  rapidly  increasing. 

From  the  crude  methods  in  vogue  in  1851,  when 
the  first  sawlog  was  rolled  into  Humboldt  bay,  the 
successive  stages  of  improvement  in  lumbering  forms 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Humboldt's 
progress.  The  first  logs  handled  were  small,  and 
were  moved  by  means  of  ox  teams  on  bob-sleds;  then 
heavy  trucks  with  solid  wooden  wheels,  bound  with 
heavy  iron  bands,  were  employed  for  the  longer  dis- 
tances. Thus  the  pioneer  lumbermen  worked,  se- 
lecting such  logs  as  they  were  able  to  handle  with 
the  means  they  had. 
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The  Week. 


Frequent  rains  and  rather  a  low  temperature,  al- 
though promoting,  perhaps,  the  sturdiness  of  field 
growths  of  grain  and  pasturage,  are  apparently 
ministering  to  rather  undesirable  manifestations  in 
the  fruit  line  and  bringing  distress  to  peach  trees  in 
particular.  There  is  often  trouble  with  peaches  dur- 
ing a  heavy  March  rainfall,  both  from  effect  upon  the 
roots  and  upon  the  new  growth  and  setting  fruit,  in- 
terfering with  the  sap  flow  and  causing  leaves  to  go 
back  also,  sometimes  inducing  rot  of  the  little  fruit. 
These  conditions  are  more  or  less  serious  and  pro- 
ductive of  loss,  but  in  most  cases  the  injury  is  but 
partial  and  temporary.  One  cannot  tell  at  this  mo- 
ment what  it  amounts  to  on  the  whole,  but  it  prob- 
ably seems  now  much  greater  than  it  will  be  found 
later.  We  are  receiving  many  specimens  which  for 
this  week  must  be  covered  by  these  general  remarks. 
On  the  whole  the  outlook  for  a  grand  crop  year  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  was  never  better. 

Spot  wheat  is  unchanged  and  no  movement  either 
toward  clearances  or  charters.  Speculative  wheat 
here  has  a  slight  decline,  sympathizing  but  lightly 
with  the  feeling  in  Chicago  and  Liverpool.  Spot  bar- 
ley is  stationary;  May  barley  is,  however,  down  3 
cents,  while  December  declines  only  J  cent — a  good 
outlook  for  the  next  crop.  Some  Eastern  barley  is 
brought  in;  probably  to  help  the  shorts  bear  values. 
Common  oats  are  heavy  ;  the  cargo  of  3000  tons 
diverted  here  instead  of  going  to  Manchuria  still 
holds  things  down.  White  corn  is  firm  and  going  to 
Central  America  and  small  yellow  is  scarce.  Beans 
are  quiet  and  somewhat  easier,  as  Eastern  markets 
are  said  to  be  slow  and  weak.  Hay  is  soft,  though 
2800  tons  have  gone  to  Manila;  there  seems  to 
be  an  excess  of  everything  except  fancy  red  oat. 
Bran  and  middlings  are  unchanged  and  little  doing. 
Alfalfa  seed  is  offered  in  a  hurry,  as  it  is  late.  Beef 
and  mutton  are  the  same  and  large  veal  is  lower, 
while  hogs  hold  values— although  receipts  are  larger 
and  milk  hogs  coming  in.  Butter  is  unchanged  and 
rather  weak,  though  there  is  a  good  shipping  demand 
to  the  North.  Cheese  also  has  a  good  shipping 
inquiry  and  prices  are  maintained,  as  supplies  are 
moderate.  Eggs  are  heavy,  and  many  going  into 
storage.  Poultry  is  firm,  especially  for  young  roost- 
ers, goslings  and  ducks,  and  other  classes  doing  fairly. 
Fancy  potatoes  are  high  and  poor  are  dragging. 
Onions  are  held  steady,  but  not  very  strong.  There 
are  3840  crates  in  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
which,  however,  are  held  for  the  shipping  trade. 
Cold  storage  apples  came  out  as  required;  choice  to 


fancy  held  high,  but  not  much  doiner.  Oranges  of 
common  grades  are  in  excess,  while  fancy  small 
Navels  are  in  good  demand.  Lemons  are  quiet  and 
easy.  There  is  considerable  movement  in  dried  fruits 
for  this  time  of  the  year  and  everything  doing  well 
but  medium-sized  prunes.  The  export  movement  is 
noted  in  our  market  review.  Walnuts  are  moving  at 
slightly  lower  rates  and  almonds  are  quiet.  Honey 
is  quiet,  with  too  much  amber  in  sight.  Hops  are  in 
dispute  here,  though  heavy  trading  is  reported  from 
the  East.  Wool  is  nominal  here,  but  northern  Cali- 
fornia coast  is  quoted  up  to  27*  cents  in  Boston. 

The  butter  trade  is  little  disturbed  by  the  law  which 
will  go  into  effect  May  19th  requiring  the  marking  of 
packages  of  butter  containing  less  than  six  pounds 
and  more  than  one-half  pound  so  as  to  advise  the  pur- 
chaser or  others  as  to  the  weight  of  butter  contained 
in  such  package.  We  will  give  the  full  text  of  the 
law  next  week,  for  it  tells  just  what  sort  of  marking 
is  required  and  the  penalty  for  transgression.  It 
will  enable  the  purchaser  to  be  sure  just  what  weight 
of  butter  he  is  getting  at  retail,  if  he  is  interested 
enough  to  concern  himself  about  this  information. 

The  coming  State  Fair  will  come  all  right  and  in 
pretty  good  shape,  too.  The  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture has  agreed  upon  buildings  for  the  new  State  Fair 
grounds,  and  fixed  the  period  of  the  Fair  for  one 
week,  from  Saturday,  September  2,  to  Saturday, 
September  9 — Admission  Day,  which  is  to  be  cele- 
brated by  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West.  The 
Board  finds  that  it  has  $25,000  for  buildings  on  the 
grounds,  $30,000  for  premiums,  $6000  for  printing, 
$45,000  in  the  State  Treasury  (available  on  transfer- 
ring its  property  to  the  latter),  $25,000  allowed  on 
payment  of  debts  of  the  Society,  $.9,500  surplus  from 
the  sale  of  old  Agricultural  Park,  all  of  which, 
with  cash  on  hand  for  current  expenses,  gives  a 
total  of  $101,500.  Against  this  there  are  liabilities 
amounting  to  $65,000.  Thus  the  society  is  solvent  iu 
the  sum  of  $95,500,  and  to  this  is  to  be  added  the 
asset  in  the  form  of  the  new  park  acquired,  $22,000. 
This  is  a  good  showing  for  a  good  Fair — all  the  better 
because  there  can  be  no  pool  selling  or  other  gam- 
bling on  the  grounds.  The  agricultural  interest  can 
now  conscientiously  and  energetically  support  the 
Fair  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  State  by  patronizing 
it  and  preparing  such  an  exhibit  as  has  not  been  seen 
for  years  in  California. 


The  Colusa  Sun  takes  us  to  task  for  printing  Mr. 
J.  Parker  Whitney's  article  on  the  citrus  belt  in  cen- 
tral and  northern  California.  The  Los  Angeles 
papers  objected  to  Mr.  Whitney's  writing  because 
they  claimed  there  was  no  citrus  belt  there;  the 
Colusa  Sun  objects  because  of  its  belief  that  central 
California  is  all  citrus  belt.  All  these  critics  make 
us  sad.  There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Whitney's  writing 
to  show  that  his  belt  might  not  stretch  out  in  spots, 
so  as  to  take  in  Colusa,  for  instance,  and  surely  it 
will  have  to  contract  in  spots  to  exclude  soils  and 
exposures  which  do  not  suit  citrus  fruits.  As  for 
claiming  that  the  Sacramento  valley,  or  any  other 
valley  in  California,  north  or  south,  for  that  matter, 
is  all  citrus  belt,  is  just  as  bad  a  mistake  as  to  claim 
that  it  is  all  corn  field.  California  will  cot  suffer 
from  those  who  try  to  define  things;  it  is  the  great 
generalizers  who  lead  to  error  and  disappointment. 


Among  the  officers  elected  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  California  State  Board  of  Trade  we  are  glad  to 
see  the  names  of  General  N.  P.  Chipman  as  president 
and  A.  R.  Briggs  as  secretary  and  manager.  Both 
these  gentlemen  have  a  keen  idea  of  what  is  good  for 
California  and  great  zeal  in  advancing  it. 

We  note  that  our  exchanges,  in  commenting  upon 
the  farm  which  is  to  be  provided  for  the  State  Uni- 
versity, are  freely  using  the  term  "agricultural 
farm."  Unless  you  are  going  to  use  the  land  for 
something  which  is  not  primarily  agricultural,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  call  it  anything  but  a  farm.  In  this 
case  the  name  will  probably  be  the  University  farm, 
and  it  seems  undesirable  to  load  it  up  with  tautologi- 
cal designations. 

Mr.  John  Isaac,  formerly  clerk  to  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner,  has  been  promoted  to  a  sec- 
retaryship.   It  is  a  deserved  advancement. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Split-Bud  Hybrids. 

To  the  Editor: — I  should  like  to  know  if  you  be- 
lieve in  Mr.  Thompson's  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
his  improved  Washington  navel.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience in  bud  propagation,  I  can't  believe  that  the 
orange  mentioned  is  the  result  of  a  union  of  three 
buds.  I,  however,  have  been  mistaken  once  or  twice 
in  my  life  and  realize  that  possibly  I  may  be  again. — 
Orange  Grower,  San  Bernardino  county. 

Mr.  Thompson's  claim  of  the  origination  of  the  im- 
proved Navel  orange,  by  the  process  of  splitting 
buds  and  using  several  stocks  in  succession,  has  been 
publicly  made  and  is  undoubtedly  a  fair  subject  for 
discussion.  We  are  frank  to  say  that  most  people  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Thompson  is  mistaken  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  his  method  of  propagation,  and  believe  rather  that 
his  success  in  the  development  of  this  variety  de- 
pends upon  the  choosing  of  a  fine  type  of  natural 
variation,  attended  by  the  very  favorable  conditions 
which  he  has  enjoyed  in  his  situation  and  in  the  lib- 
eral treatment  which  he  has  practiced  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  his  trees.  Beyond  this,  a  number  have 
claimed  that  the  process  of  splitting  buds  and  se- 
curing what  might  be  called  a  bud-hybrid  in  that  way 
is  impossible,  and  others  have  pronounced  the  claim 
ridiculous.  We  have  preferred  rather  to  accept  Mr. 
Thompson's  statement  as  to  the  method  he  employed 
until  full  demonstration  could  be  had  that  he  was 
mistaken.  Recently  Prof.  N.  F.  Murray  of  the  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture  has  been  credited  with 
making  an  address  before  the  Kansas  Horticultural 
Society,  claiming  full  success  in  causing  split  buds  to 
unite  and  grow  together,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  growth  and  foliage  to  conclude  that  out  of  100 
trials  which  he  made  of  split  buds  of  the  apple  he  has 
secured  at  least  three  crosses,  the  fruiting  of  which 
he  is  now  awaiting  with  much  interest.  If  this  ac- 
count should  prove  correct  and  fruits  exhibiting  the 
traits  of  hybrids  should  be  secured  by  his  experi- 
ment, then  the  common  disposition  to  proclaim 
against  the  possibility  of  split  buds  must  be  with- 
drawn. The  whole  matter  is  still  unsettled,  but 
Prof.  Murray's  claim  undoubtedly  gives  strength  to 
the  claims  previously  made  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

Intercropping  in  Young  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  about  sixty  acres  of  land 
just  planted  in  tig  and  walnut  trees.  They  are  re- 
spectively 30  and  40  feet  apart  each  way.  Of  course 
there  is  much  spare  ground  between  the  trees  and 
will  be  for  some  years  to  come.  There  is  a  little 
adobe  in  the  soil,  but  not  much.  What  can  I  plant  to 
best  advantage  on  that  spare  ground — nothing  within 
several  feet  of  the  trees,  of  course  ?  I  have  a  small 
poultry  plant  —  about  1000  birds  —  on  the  ranch. 
Would  Kaffir  corn  be  desirable  on  part  of  it  and  the 
yellow  Dent  corn  of  Iowa  on  some  of  the  ground  ? 
How  late  will  it  do  to  plant  these  in  Contra  Costa 
county  ?  How  is  the  Kaffir  corn  harvested  ?  If  al- 
lowed to  ripen  is  the  fodder  of  any  value  ?  How 
much  later  than  this  can  I  sow  oats  and  expect  the 
crop  to  ripen  ?  My  farming  has  always  been  in  the 
East  and  I  do  not  want  to  make  mistakes  in  my  Cali- 
fornia experiment. — Walnlt  Creek,  Contra  Costa 
county. 

This  is  a  local  question,  and  what  we  say  should  not 
be  given  too  wide  a  bearing,  for  it  will  not  work  every- 
where. Your  course  is  largely  to  be  determined  by 
two  considerations:  First,  will  there  be  moisture 
enough  for  both  trees  and  intercrop  ?  if  so,  second, 
what  crop  can  you  use  to  best  advantage  ?  The  con- 
servation of  moisture  is  of  course  best  with  a  hoed  or 
cultivated  crop,  consequently  corn,  sorghum,  stock 
beets  or  sugar  beets,  squashes,  Jersey  kale,  etc.,  are 
all  better  than  a  crop  for  grain  or  grain  hay.  Sor- 
ghum will  do  more  with  less  water  in  the  way  of  both 
forage  to  be  cut  green,  and  in  grain  if  left  to  mature, 
than  Indian  corn  will,  but  sorghum  fodder,  after 
maturing  grain,  is  worth  less  than  corn  fodder.  All 
the  things,  except  the  oats,  can  be  sown  or  planted 
in  your  locality  as  late  as  May  this  year,  if  you  plow 
and  harrow  the  land  soon  to  retain  the  large  amount 
of  water  which  has  fallen,  but  all  will  amount  to  more 
if  put  in  April  or  May.  Kaffir  corn,  which  is  a  sor- 
ghum, is  harvested  about  as  Indian  corn  is.  It  will 
make  good  chicken  feed.  It  seems  to  us  that  we 
should  use  the  land  to  grow  as  much  grain  and  green 
feed  for  poultry  as  you  can  use.  It  will  require  some 
looking  around  to  see  what  you  can  sell  at  a  profit. 
You  ought  to  have  more  stock  to  put  it  into  profit- 
able* form. 


April  1,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


i. 


Serious  Trouble  With  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  you  some  bark  from 
limbs  of  peach  trees  that  are  from  2  to  8  feet  from 
the  ground;  also  some  little  peaches  just  shedding 
the  blossoms.  This  disease  has  been  with  us  for  five 
or  six  years,  but  heretofore  confined  itself  to  the 
small  limbs  around  and  inside  the  crotch  of  the  main 
tree,  but  this  year  it  is  ten  times  worse  than  ever 
before,  and  the  leaves  have  all  fallen  from  the  limbs 
as  high  up  as  8  feet  from  the  ground,  and  it  looks 
like  a  fire  had  run  over  the  lower  part  of  the  tree. 
Three  or  four  Hays  ago  I  examined  these  little 
peaches  with  a  magnifying  glass  and  saw  from  two  to 
five  little  yellow,  flat,  lively  worms,  and  I  suppose 
these  are  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  These  insects 
do  great  damage  to  the  little  limbs  of  the  peach  tree, 
and  the  gum  comes  out  in  large  quantities  and  turns 
the  limbs  black,  and  all  the  leaves  and  everything 
falls  from  the  limbs.  Please  inform  me  in  your  next 
issue  what  this  disease  is.  It  is  going  to  knock  all 
the  orchards  out  here  if  it  continues  getting  worse, 
as  it  is  now  doing.  It  is  now  commencing  on  my  four- 
year-old  trees.  I  am  going  to  cut  out  all  the  affected 
limbs.  I  sprayed  these  late  Crawfords  last  year  with 
lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  and  killed  all  the  scale,  but 
the  present  disease  is  worse  than  ever. — Peach 
Grower,  Fowler. 

We  print  the  above  to  get  information  rather  than 
to  give  it.  Peach  troubles  are  very  widespread  this 
spring,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  whenever  we  have  so 
much  rain  during  the  spring  months.  There  is  much 
sour  sap  injury  showing  itself,  and  wherever  this  is 
manifesting  itself  because  of  the  rise  of  the  bottom 
water  by  irrigation  it  is  increased  this  year  by  the 
amount  of  top  water  which  has  poured  down.  Again, 
there  is  an  increase  of  peach  moth,  and  there  is  now 
widely  announced,  all  through  the  interior  valley,  a  loss 
of  new  foliage  and  fruit,  and  gumming  of  twigs  and 
the  appearance  of  dead  spots  on  larger  twigs  and 
branches  which  may  not  be  wholly  accounted  for  by 
agencies  previously  noted.  Our  present  belief  is 
that  saturated  soil  and  chilly  damp  air  are  chiefly  to 
blame  for  this  year's  prevalence  of  trouble.  Who 
can  demonstrate  that  there  are  other  agencies  at 
work?  The  specimens  sent  by  our  correspondent  do 
not  disclose  any. 

Fertilizers  for  Chalky  Upland. 

To  the  Editor: — On  gravelly,  chalky  upland  soil, 
what  fertilizer  would  you  recommend  most  strongly 
for  the  prunes  and  cherries  ?  The  peaches  and  pear 
trees  showed  distinct  lack  of  nourishment,  which  at 
first  was  thought,  perhaps,  due  to  superficial  culti- 
vation. More  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  place 
suggests  rather  exhaustion  of  the  food  elements  in 
the  soil.— Farmer,  Napa. 

Unquestionably  the  best  fertilizer  for  your  soil, 
both  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  plants  and  to  increase 
the  amount  of  humus  in  the  soil,  is  common  barnyard 
manure.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  see  if  supplies 
cannot  be  had  in  the  neighborhood,  for  it  frequently 
happens  that  in  old  settled  districts  large  quantities 
are  made  no  use  of  and  can  be  had  at  quiet  reason- 
able rates.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  get  a  winter 
growth  of  burr  clover  or  field  peas  and  plow  in  at 
the  spring  plowing  as  much  cf  this  green  stuff  as  pos- 
sible. The  soil  not  only  becomes  richer  by  this  pro- 
cess, but  is  more  easy  to  cultivate  and  retains  mois- 
ture better.  As  an  experiment  it  would  be  well  also 
to  try  some  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  which  are 
prepared  by  several  parties  in  the  city,  especially  for 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  The  best  way  to  ascertain 
if  investment  of  this  kind  is  warranted  or  not  is  to 
make  experiment,  leaving  some  of  the  same  trees  in 
the  same  situation  unfertilized  and  note  the  differ- 
ence in  growth  of  the  two  separate  parts,  because  al- 
though it  is  quite  easy  to  get  at  the  question  of  fertil- 
izing theoretically,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  demonstrate 
practical  results,  so  that  they  shall  be  clearly  intelli- 
gible.   

Cutting  Out  Die-Back. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  it  hurt  prune  trees  to  have 
die-back  branches  cut  back  later  on  in  the  season 
providing  we  paint  the  cuts  ?  We  have  a  good  many 
trees  in  bad  shape. — Grower,  Manton. 

Whenever  die-back  occurs  in  a  fruit  tree  of  any 
kind  there  should  be  cutting  back  into  good  wood  be- 
low and  it  can  be  done  at  any  convenient  time. 
There  is  no  objection  to  such  cutting  back  during  the 
growing  season.  When,  however,  die-back  becomes 
prevalent  it  is  an  indication  that  the  soil  or  moisture 
conditions  are  not  favorable  for  thrifty  growth  of  the 
tree  and  removal  of  injured  parts  does  not  constitute 
a  prevention  or  cure  of  the  trouble. 


Lemon  Trees  Dying. 

To  the  Editor: — My  lemon  trees  are  all  dying. 
They  are  full  grown  trees,  and  just  above  the  ground 
for  about  8  inches  the  bark  begins  to  peel  and  leaves 
nothing  but  the  wood — and  it  gradually  kills  the 
roots.  The  tree  manages  to  keep  alive  until  it  is 
ppeled  clear  around.  At  the  start  the  lemons  are 
nice  and  large;  but,  as  the  bark  splits  and  peels,  the 
lemons  grow  smaller  until  the  tree  dies. — Grower, 
Colusa. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  without  seeing  trees  and 
looking  into  their  condition  and  surroundings  to 
decide  what  is  really  the  matter  with  them.  Judging 
from  your  description,  one  would  say  that  your  trees 
were  being  severely  injured  at  the  root.  The  failure 
of  bark  n«ar  the  ground  surface  is  usually  due  to  a 
method  of  irrigation  which  allows  the  water  to  stand 
around  the  tree  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  There 
is  also  a  rotting  of  the  root,  which  comes  from  lack 
of  drainage  and  stagnant  water  in  the  soil.  If  you 
have  not  irrigated  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  stand  around  the  tree,  this  cause  must  be 
ruled  out  and  then  you  should  investigate  by  digging 
holes  and  exposing  some  of  the  roots,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  roots  are  healthy  or 
whether  they  are  partially  decayed.  One  cannot 
tell  from  your  letter  whether  your  foliage  is  healthy 
or  whether  the  trees  and  twigs  are  seriously  infested 
by  some  kind  of  scale  insect.  We  had  a  specimen 
from  your  town  a  few  weeks  ago  in  which  this  was 
the  case,  the  trees  practically  being  destroyed  by 
the  red  scale.  Investigate  the  ground  as  indicated 
for  standing  water  and  the  foliage  and  twigs  for 
scale  insects,  sending  down  any  specimens  of  any 
suspicious  character  which  you  may  discover  and 
possibly  we  can  give  you  more  specific  information. 
It  sometimes  happens  also  that  trees  as  they  get  old 
strike  their  roots  into  alkaline  soil  below  and  this 
will  occasion  the  death  of  the  tree. 


Loss  of  Small  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor: — What  makes  the  specks  and 
rough  places  on  the  apricots  I  send,  and  what  would 
be  good  to  spray  them  with?  Also,  do  you  know 
anything  that  would  prevent  Silver  prunes  from  fall- 
ing off  after  they  set? — H.  B.,  Hollister. 

There  is  apparently  some  shot-hole  fungus  present, 
and  this  is  largely  prevented  by  spraying  with  win- 
ter Bordeaux  mixture  before  the  blossoms  open.  The 
formula  is  given  on  page  158  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  March  11.  There  seems  also  to  be  present 
a  fruit  rot,  due,  probably,  to  the  excessive  moisture 
present  in  the  air  this  spring.  This  is  not  capable  of 
reduction  by  spraying,  and  does  not  often  appear. 
It  may  not  do  anything  this  year  beyond  saving  the 
necessity  of  thinning.  You  should,  however,  look 
out  for  winter  spraying  with  Bordeaux  next  winter 
if  you  find  your  fruit  is  spotted  this  year. 

The  loss  of  Silver  prunes  is  often  due  to  the  lack  of 
pollination  secured  by  the  presence  of  other  varieties 
blooming  at  the  same  time.  It  is  also  caused  by  un- 
favorable weather  which  may  prevent  insect  work 
even  though  other  blooms  may  be  open.  The  fruit 
may  apparently  set  and  yet  fall  later  because  of  this 
failure  of  pollen  to  act. 


English  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:—  Last  year  we  bought  a  farm;  we 
are  rather  new  in  the  business,  especially  about 
English  walnut  trees.  When  is  it  time  for  pruning 
them?  Some  need  work  of  that  kind  done.  When  is 
the  time  for  budding  young  walnut  trees? — Begin- 
ner, Tehama  county. 

The  walnut  tree  needs  very  little  pruning.  The 
removal  of  surplus  branches,  so  that  the  main 
branches  shall  have  plenty  of  room  for  enlargement, 
the  removal  also  of  branches  which  seem  to  be  tend- 
ing in  wrong  directions  are  always  desirable,  but 
there  is  little  occasion  for  cutting  back  as  is  done 
with  most  other  fruit  trees  and  the  tree  does  best  if 
allowed  generally  to  assume  its  natural  form.  The 
buddiDg  of  English  walnut  trees  is  a  difficult  opera- 
tion and  success  is  usually  more  easily  attained  by 
grafting.  Recent  experience  seems  to  indicate  that 
if  the  tree  is  not  grafted  near  the  root  in  the  nursery, 
but  planted  out  in  orchard  form,  it  is  better  to  al- 
low it  to  attain  a  couple  of  year's  growth  before  un- 
dertaking to  graft  over,  because  grafts  in  the  firmer 
wood  which  comes  with  more  age  seems  to  succeed 
better  than  in  the  soft  pithy  wood  of  the  younger 
tree. 


For  Jack  Rabbits. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  now  planting  several  acres 
to  cantaloupes,  and  later  on  will  plant  several  acres 
to  sweet  potatoes.  My  place  is  not  fenced  and  rab- 
bits are  numerous  enough  to  do  much  damage.  Will 
spraying  the  young  plants  with  Paris  green  kill  the 
rabbits  that  eat  them  ?  Is  there  anything  better 
than  Paris  green  ?  I  would  like  something  that 
will  protect  them  from  bugs  as  well  as  rabbits. 
Would  an  occasional  m  >uthful  be  injurious  to  a  mule 
that  might  reach  down  and  grab  up  some  while  culti- 
vating the  plants  ? — Planter,  Turlock. 

A  rabbit-proof  fence  and  a  pet  greyhound  are  the 
best  safeguards  against  hares.  Making  the  leaves 
poisonous  is  not  satisfactory,  because  the  jack  will 
destroy  many  plants  before  tasting  it,  and  you  can- 
not easily  use  it  strong  enough  to  kill  either  a  jack 
or  a  mule  without  killing  the  plant  first.  Try  mak- 
ing the  plant  bitter  to  the  taste  by  spraying  with 
commercial  aloes  one  pound  to  five  gallons  of  water. 
The  best  way,  however,  is  to  kill  the  jacks  by  uniting 
the  whole  neighborhood  in  the  effort.  • 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  March  27,  1905. 


Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  was  slightly  cooler  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding week,  but  very  favorable  for  growing  crops. 
Light  showers  fell  at  intervals.  Frosts  occurred  in  some 
sections  toward  the  close  of  the  week,  but  they  were  too 
light  to  cause  damage.  It  is  reported  that  many  va- 
rieties of  deciduous  fruits  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
safe  from  frost.  The  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  blos- 
soms and  buds  and  all  varieties  are  setting  well.  Orange 
trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  are  putting  out  new  shoots 
and  foliage.  The  outlook  is  for  good  crops  of  fruit  of  all 
kinds.  Grain  is  in  excellent  condition  and  in  some  places 
is  heading  out.  Alfalfa  is  making  good  growth.  Pas- 
turage is  abundant  and  of  superior  quality.  Farm  work 
is  progressing  slowly. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Partly  cloudy  and  unsettled  weather  prevailed  most  of 
the  week,  with  frequent  showers  in  nearly  all  sections. 
Cooler  weather  and  brisk  north  wind  prevailed  at  the 
close  of  the  week.  Plowing  and  orchard  cultivation 
have  been  resumed  in  some  places  and  work  is  progress- 
ing in  hop  fields  and  vineyards.  Grain  and  grass  made 
good  growth  and  are  in  excellent  condition,  with  pros- 
pects of  heavy  crops.  Pasturage  is  very  plentiful  and 
stock  are  doing  well.  Early  apple  trees  are  in  bloom  at 
Cloverdale  and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  in  blos- 
som in  all  sections.  In  San  Benito  county  apricots  are 
setting  spotted  and  not  so  heavy  as  last  year. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  was  partly  cloudy  and  seasonable,  with 
light  rain  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  week. 
Grain  and  grass  have  made  rapid  growth  and  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Dec;duous  fruits  are  developing  rap- 
idly and  prospects  are  encouraging  for  a  good  fruit  crop. 
Almonds  have  set  well  and  vines  have  leafed  out  and  are 
budding  rapidly.  Cultivation  of  orchards  and  vineyards 
continue  where  the  ground  is  not  too  wet.  Green  feed 
is  plentiful  and  stock  are  healthy  and  in  prime  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Warm  and  generally  clear  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week.  Farm  work  has  been  resumed  in  some  places, 
but  the  soil  is  generally  too  wet  for  cu  tivation.  All 
streams  are  flowing  and  reservoirs  are  rapidly  filling. 
Grain  and  grass  are  in  excellent  condition  and  making 
good  growth,  with  pn  sp  c  s  (if  hea1  y  cro|  s  Corn 
planting  is  in  progress.  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
are  looking  well  and  growing  rapidly.  Pasturage  is 
plentiful.  Citrus  fruit  trees  are  in  unusually  good  con- 
dition and  full  of  blossoms.  Apricots  are  in  full  bloom 
and  give  promise  of  a  large  crop.  The  honey  outlook  is 
encouraging,  as  wild  flowers  are  very  abundant. 

Eureka  Summary. — Rain  practically  put  a  stop  to 
farm  work;  continued  rainy  weather  will  nrevent  the 
formation  of  fruit,  but  with  favorable  conditions  crops 
of  all  kinds  should  be  the  largest  for  several  years. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, March  29,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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CEREAL  CROPS. 

Is  Gluten  Content  Affected  by  Method  of 
Harvesting? 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  some  articles  from  one 
of  the  large  manufacturers  of  self-binding  reapers. 
We  in  Arizona  would  like  to  know  if  the  facts  justify 
the  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  much  higher 
gluten  content  of  wheat  cut  with  a  binder.  We 
would  also  like  to  know  if  it  will  make  any  difference 
on  barley.  It  seems  to  me  this  matter  is  important 
enough  to  receive  a  thorough  discussion  from  people 
who  have  no  axe  to  grind.—  J.  A.  Ream,  Arizona. 

That  is  just  the  thing  we  would  like  to  know  in 
California,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  investigation  for 
which  an  appropriation  has  just  been  made  by  the 
California  Legislature  may  include  tests  of  the  two 
methods  of  harvesting  as  affecting  the  composition 
of  the  grain— both  wheat  and  barley— for  they  would 
probably  both  be  affected  in  the  same  way,  though 
it  might  not  be  equally  of  advantage  as  the  grains 
are  used  for  quite  different  purposes.  We  quite 
agree  with  our  Arizona  subscriber  that  the  subject 
should  have  wide  discussion  by  disinterested  parties 
and  all  available  facts  brought  to  light.  To  start 
the  discussion  we  give  the  statements  which  our  cor- 
respondent kindly  sends  us. 

Views  of  a  Manufacturer  ok  Self-Binders. — 
Wheat  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  Golden 
West,  California  having  produced  nearly  40,000,000 
bushels  of  this  golden  cereal  last  year,  and  some  sec- 
tions of  the  State  are  particularly  adapted  to  the 
crop.  Owing  to  the  evil  results  following  the  present 
method  of  harvestingj  the  question  of  adopting  some 
more  satisfactory  method  of  cutting  and  threshing 
is  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  ranchers  of  that 
State,  and  this  problem  is  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion at  this  particular  time,  as  the  harvesting 
season  is  fast  approaching. 

Every  year  the  rancher  has  seen  the  profits  shrink 
as  a  result  of  using  the  present  cumbersome  and  ex- 
pensive machines  that  cut  and  thresh  in  one  opera- 
tion, and  the  problem  he  has  to  solve  is  how  to  pre- 
vent fouling  the  land.  The  straw  being  scattered 
over  the  field,  naturally  all  the  foul  seeds  are  blown 
over  the  field,  and  thus  weeds  come  up  from  year  to 
year,  until  the  ground  is  so  foul  that  it  is  necessary 
to  summer-fallow  before  it  is  in  condition  for  another 
crop.  So  great  has  this  evil  become  that  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  among  wheat  raisers  in  all 
sections  of  the  State,  who  realize  something  must  be 
done  if  this  crop  is  continued. 

With  the  combined  machine  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  grain  remain  standing  in  the  field  until 
it  is  dead  ripe.  It  is  consequently  exposed  to  all  the 
strong  winds  which  blow  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
threshing  out  the  heads  and  scattering  the  grain,  so 
that  the  enormous  loss  from  this  one  cause  alone  is 
hard  to  estimate.  And,  furthermore,  the  berry 
shrinks  and  loses  considerable  in  weight,  which  still 
further  decreases  the  yield  and  the  rancher's  profits. 
This  loss  is  great  enough  when  the  grain  is  cut  when 
it  is  ripe,  but  if  it  is  left  to  stand,  which  is  frequently 
necessary  on  account  of  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
machine,  the  loss  in  very  much  increased. 

There  is  still  another  shrinkage  in  the  rancher's 
profits  which  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  in  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  cereal  when  it  is  cut  with  the  combined 
machine.  Every  miller  in  California  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  wheat  is  becoming  very  deficient 
in  gluten  owing  to  the  methods  of  harvesting,  as  well 
as  deterioration  in  soil.  They  claim  that  starch  is 
the  last  principle  deposited  in  the  wheat,  berry,  and 
if  the  starch  deposit  can  be  arrested,  while  cutting 
when  in  the  soft  dough,  a  much  better  and  more 
glutinous  wheat  is  the  result;  and  if  the  grain  could 
be  cut  in  that  manner  for  a  number  of  years,  there 
would  be  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  seed. 

How  to  remedy  these  evils  is  a  serious  question 
that  is  being  debated  by  every  California  rancher 
who  is  raising  wheat.  They  are  being  convinced 
that  there  must  be  a  very  radical  change  in  the 
method  of  harvesting.  Land  is  becoming  so  foul  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  the  grain  while  still  green, 
and  while  the  berry  is  still  in  the  dough,  in  order  to 
arrest  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  they  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  Eastern  method  of  harvesting 
with  the  self-binder.  By  using  the  binder  the  grain 
is  bound  in  bundles  and  all  weeds  are  cut  and  bound 
with  the  wheat,  and  when  threshed  the  foul  seed  is 
deposited  in  the  straw  pile  in  one  place,  and  not 
scattered  over  the  entire  field  as  it  is  with  the  com- 
bined machine.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  problem  of 
weeds  does  not  disturb  the  Eastern  farmer  who  cuts 
his  grain  with  the  binder. 

Among  the  other  great  advantages  of  harvesting 
with  the  binder  can  be  mentioned  the  saving  by  cut- 
ting the  grain  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  getting  it 
in  the  stack  before  the  winds  have  an  opportunity  to 
thresh  it  out  and  scatter  the  seed  over  the  ground, 
thus  greatly  decreasing  the  yield.  The  yield  can  be 
still  further  increased  by  the  additional  weight  of  the 
grain  when  cut  with  the  binder.  All  the  sap  in  the 
stalk  goes  to  the  berry  and  thus  insures  a  plump 


berry,  and  a  good  percentage  of  increase  in  weight 
over  the  berry  threshed  by  the  combined  machine. 
The  owner  of  the  self-binder  can  go  into  his  wheat 
field  at  just  the  right  time  when  his  grain  is  ready  to 
cut,  and  is  not  obliged  to  wait  until  the  combined 
machine  can  reach  him. 

The  quality  of  the  grain  being  much  improved,  the 
millers  will  pay  a  higher  price  than  they  will  pay  for 
grain  harvested  by  any  other  method.  The  straw 
also  is  of  increased  value  on  account  of  being  cut 
green  and  put  in  the  stack,  and  is  in  reality  better 
than  second-class  hay. 

This  is  a  subject  that  should  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  every  wheat  grower  in  California, 
and  every  rancher  can  figure  out  the  per  cent  of 
saving  in  his  particular  locality.  To  show  the  inter- 
est being  taken,  we  print  below  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  leading  millers  in  that  State,  as  well  as  letters 
from  ranchers  and  dealers. 

Views  of  a  Lassen  County  Grower. — I  want  to 
tell  you  that  in  all  my  experience  I  find  that  the  only 
proper  way  to  harvest  grain  is  with  the  binder.  I 
have  insisted  that  my  farming  community  put  binders 
into  the  field  in  preference  to  the  header,  and  they 
arejslowly  opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  and  now  I 
have  binders  mixed  in  very  well  in  this  valley.  Where 
the  binder  works  no  grain  is  wasted,  and  the  next 
season  no  weeds  come  up  from  seed  scattered  by  the 
binder,  for  we  cut  the  grain  while  the  bottom  and 
foul  stuff  is  not  ripe  yet,  thus  preventing  the  weeds 
from  being  reseeded,  and  all  the  nice  green  bottom 
growth  makes  excellent  feed  for  winter.  Then  it  is 
so  nicely  cured  in  the  shock  before  entering  the  stack 
that  our  mill  men  claim  it  makes  much  whiter  and 
better  flour. 

Views  of  a  Stockton  Miller. — In  my  opinion, 
wheat  harvested  with  the  binder  is  far  superior  to 
that  harvested  either  with  the  header  or  combined 
harvester,  especially  so  in  regard  to  the  gluten  con- 
tent of  the  berry.  Wheat  in  California  is  becoming 
very  deficient  in  gluten,  owing  both  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  methods  of  harvesting. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  starch  is  the  last  principle  de- 
posited in  the  wheat  berry,  and  if  we  can  arrest  the 
starch  deposit — which  cutting  in  a  stiff  dough  with 
the  binder  does — it  stands  to  reason  that  we  secure  a 
much  better  and  more  glutinous  wheat.  I  alse  be- 
lieve that  this  would  tend  to  improve  any  seed  if  fol- 
lowed for  a  number  of  years,  also  that  it  would  tend 
to  destroy  a  large  part  of  the  foul  seeds  which  are 
such  a  detriment  to  our  wheat  at  present. 

The  subject  is  open  for  discussion.  Let  us  have 
your  views  and  experiences. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Purposes  of  Summer-Fallowing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  note  what  you  recently  said  in 
regard  to  summer-fallowing  being  for  purpose  of  con- 
serving moisture,  and  have  no  doubt  this  is  so 
throughout  most  of  California;  but  in  the  greater 
portion  of  Sacramento  valley  I  believe  our  usual 
rainfall  is  amply  sufficient  to  produce  a  crop  of  grain. 

I  think  farmers  in  this  vicinity  summer-fallow 
principally  for  following  reasons: 

First,  for  purpose  of  cleaning  land  of  oats,  a 
natural  and  harder  growth  than  either  barley  or 
wheat,  and  which  outgrows  and  crowds  out  other 
grains.  In  fact  the  grain  land,  especially  adobe  land, 
in  this  section  is  saturated  with  oats  and  I  have  seen 
rich  loam  land  plowed  in  spring  twice,  then  plowed 
in  the  fall,  after  rains  had  brought  up  the  oats,  sown 
with  130  pounds  wheat  and  then  had  more  oats  than 
wheat,  only  producing  five  to  six  sacks  of  wheat  to 
the  acre. 

Second,  we  summer-fallow  to  enable  us  to  put  a 
larger  area  of  ground  in  grain,  as  we  frequently 
have  winters  in  which  rains  corne  so  that  farmers  are 
unable  to  work  their  land  in  the  winter  months 
and  if  their  land  was  not  summer-fallowed  the 
previous  spring  and  most  of  it  sown  in  the  fall,  it 
would  often  be  impossible  to  get  their  land  in  grain. 

Third,  to  give  the  grain  a  longer  growing  season. 
Summer-fallowed  grain,  starting  with  the  first  rains, 
generally  gets  the  benefit  of  some  warm  growing 
weather  which  gives  it  an  advantage  over  winter 
sown  grain. 

Then  most  farmers  have  an  idea  that  leaving  the 
land  in  fallow  adds  a  little  to  the  fertility  of  the  land 
through  the  agency  of  the  air  or  at  least  puts  it  in 
better  shape  for  the  grain  to  draw  the  necessary 

sustenance. 

These  are  the  farmers'  ideas  of  the  principal  ad- 
vantages of  summer-fallowing  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

Mexican  Peas. — As  for  growing  a  crop  of  Mexi- 
can peas  in  the  winter  for  feeding  off,  my  idea  is  that, 
although  our  summers  are  probably  too  dry  for 
them,  they  might  grow  in  spring  and  mature  in  early 
summer  and  make  good  dry  feed.  I  was  attracted 
to  this  question  by  reading  the  following  account  in  a 
paper  from  the  middle  West: 

This  winter  Colorado  is  feeding  over  600,000  sheep. 
This  is  fast  becoming  an  important  live  stock  industry, 
and  is  centered  in  the  San  Luis  valley,  in  southern  Colo- 


rado, and  the  Ft.  Collins  district  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  The  San  Luis  is  a  tableland  valley,  7500  feet 
in  altitude,  situated  between  two  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  approximately  50  miles  wide  and  100  miles 
long,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  highest  peaks  in 
the  Rockies.  The  Mexicans  have  developed  a  very 
hardy  variety  of  peas  that  seems  to  do  remarkably  well 
in  this  altitude,  growing  vines  which  run  along  the 
ground  for  a  distance  of  10  to  14  feet.  These  vines  are 
loaded  with  pods  bearing  the  nutritious  pea.  A  few 
years  ago  some  progressive  ranchers  brought  a  few  lambs 
from  New  Mexico  to  feed  on  a  field  of  peas.  The  lambs 
did  well,  netting  the  ranch  men  a  good  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment. This  experiment  induced  others  to  try  it  and 
in  this  way  a  new  industry  came  into  the  valley.  Last 
year  one  ranch  man  and  his  two  sons  fed  24,000  lambs 
at  a  profit  of  $28,000.  This  year  these  three  ranch  men 
are  feeding  40,000  lambs.  Nearly  all  the  San  Luis  ranch 
men  sow  their  peas  on  grain  stubble  ground.  When  the 
peas  are  ripe  they  turn  in  their  sheep  to  do  the  harvest- 
ing. At  first  feeders  fed  some  grain  with  the  peas,  but, 
believing  that  it  increased  the  cost  of  fattening  without 
improving  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  mutton,  they 
havo  ceased  to  use  grain,  fattening  entirely  on  peas. 
Ranch  men  purchase,  therefore,  just  as  many  lambs  as 
they  have  peas  to  feed.  They  estimate  from  eight  to 
fifteen  lambs  can  be  fattened  from  an  acre.  These  lambs 
are  purchased  most  largely  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
valley  or  in  New  Mexico.  This  year  a  few  were  procured 
in  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon.  This  method  of  prepar- 
ing lambs  for  market  saves  the  expense  of  harvesting 
and  marketing  the  pea  crop,  enriches  the  fields  for  next 
year's  crop  and  lessens  the  expense  of  feeding  the  sheep. 
One  man  in  this  way  can  take  care  of  a  fiock  of  several 
thousand  lambs. 

It  has  struck  me  that  if  we  can  use  our  surplus 
winter  moisture  in  growing  this  crop,  it  will  give 
feed  and  help  the  land  by  the  waste  of  the  legume 
crop  as  well  as  of  the  animals  fed. 

Peter  Peterson. 

Salt  Lake  Ranch,  Colusa  county. 

This  is  a  very  timely  and  interesting  communica- 
tion. We  do  not  know  what  the  Mexican  pea  is,  but 
we  understand  that  Mr.  Peterson  will  try  to  get 
some  from  Colorado  and  experiment  with  them.  If 
it  is  a  good  winter  growing  legume,  it  may  be  of 
great  value  in  this  State.  If  we  can  turn  our  bare 
fallow  into  a  green  crop  fallow  it  will  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Diamond  Hitch. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rikai.  PRB88 

The  great  interest  taken  in  traveling  the  past 
year  and  its  increasing  tendency  throughout  the 
West  at  this  time  with  the  coming  of  summer  brings 
to  mind  the  needs  of  the  traveler  who  goes  into 
the  hills  with  pack  horse  or  burro.  To  the  uniniti- 
ated the  packing  of  an  animal  for  a  trip  of  this  kind 
seems  a  simple  matter,  but  the  writer,  speaking 
from  experience,  knows  that  to  place  a  pack  on  a 
horse,  mule,  or  even  on  the  humble  burro,  is  no  easy 
task — to  secure  it  so  that  it  will  not  plunge  forward 
upon  the  animal's  neck  or  over  his  head  in  case  of  a 
sharp  descent,  or  ride  on  his  rump  in  case  of  a  stiff 
climb,  or  perhaps  still  worse,  slip  around  under  his 
belly,  when  a  kicking  performance  usually  follows 
which  scatters  the  various  articles  of  the  pack  along 
the  trail  or  sends  them  rolling  down  the  mountain 
side.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  way  to  pack 


The  Diamond  Hitch. 


an  animal  in  the  presence  of  critics  who  are  profuse 
with  humorous  but  well-intended  suggestions,  is  to 
allow  them  to  do  the  job  for  you.  It  will  pay  to  br 
considered  a  tenderfoot  at  the  business  for  the  lesson 
learned  and  the  security  afforded  the  pack,  when 
placed  by  an  experienced  old-timer,  but  as  this  sort 
of  aid  is  not  always  available  the  new  hand  should 
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learn  to  pack  for  himself.  The  most  famous  of  all 
the  devices  known  to  packers  is  the  "diamond 
hitch."  It  is  an  ingenious  but  simple  method  of 
securing  a  pack  on  an  animal.  The  requisites  are  a 
good  pack  saddle  provided  with  back  and  breast  and 
straps  and  a  strong  rope.  Two  men  are  required  to 
pack  by  this  method  or  any  other  method  where  arti- 
cles are  not  tied  to  the  various  projections  of  the 
saddle  or  carried  in  bags.  In  throwing  the  diamond 
hitch  one  of  the  men  is  known  as  the  thrower,  the 
other  as  the  cincher,  the  latter  standing  on  the  right 
side  of  the  animal,  the  thrower  on  the  near  or  left 
side.  After  the  pack  saddle  has  been  firmly  ad- 
justed and  cinched  tight  the  pack  is  temporarily  ad- 
justed and  secured  to  the  pack  saddle.  The  thrower 
then  tosses  one  end  of  a  broad  band  (similar  to  a 
cinch,  and  provided  with  a  ring  at  one  end  and  a 
hook  at  the  other)  under  the  animal's  belly,  and  the 
cincher  catches  it  by  the  hook  with  his  left  hand. 
The  thrower  then  tosses  the  end  of  the  rope  back- 
ward over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  animal  and  across 
his  right  hip. 

The  short  end  of  the  rope  having  been  securely  tied 
in  the  ring,  the  thrower  takes  the  short  end,  which 
is  secured  to  the  ring,  in  his  left  hand  and  the  long 
end  in  his  right  hand  and  casts  a  short  loop  over  the 
back  of  the  animal.  The  cincher  grasps  the  loop  and 
catches  it  in  the  hook,  pulling  on  the  long  end  to 
draw  it  taut.  At  the  same  time  he  throws  the 
remaining  long  end  of  the  rope  over  the  animal's 
back  and  toward  its  head  to  the  thrower.  The 
thrower  then  draws  the  rope  around  the  top  of  the 
pack,  passes  it  over  and  under  the  part  of  the  rope 
first  thrown,  then  forward  around  the  forward  left- 
hand  side  of  the  pack  and  backward  along  the  lower 
side  of  it  on  the  same  side  toward  the  rear,  around 
the  lower  left  corner  and  upward  where  the  rope  is 
passed  beneath  that  first  thrown.  From  there  it 
passes  around  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  down- 
ward under  the  lower  rearward  right-hand  corner 
and  along  beneath  the  right  side  around  the  forward 
corner  on  that  side,  passing  from  thence  upward 
around  the  upper  forward  right-hand  corner  where 
a  second  loop  is  made  with  the  rope  already  in  place, 
then  downward  on  the  left  side  beneath  the  lower 
left-hand  forward  corner  of  the  pack  and  backward 
again  to  the  rear,  when  the  loose  end  must  be 
securely  fastened  in  the  diamond  formed  by  the  rope 
at  the  top  of  the  pack.  The  rope  must  be  kept  tight 
throughout  the  entire  process  and  after  passing  the 
first  loop  must  be  tightly  drawn. 

The  accompanying  sketch  will  help  to  understand 
the  manner  of  throwing  the  diamond  hitch  and  its 
purpose.  The  only  difference  in  the  methods  of  dif- 
ferent packers  is  that  some  start  toward  the  rear 
end  and  some  toward  the  forward  end,  but  the  result 
is  the  same.  Considerable  care  and  experience  are 
required  to  get  the  pack  secured  by  drawing  the 
ropes  as  tight  as  possible.  Pack  animals  soon 
become  trained,  and  will  deceive  an  inexperienced 
packer  by  holding  their  breath  and  swelling  up  until 
the  pack  is  made  fast,  when  they  exhaust  the  excess 
air  from  their  lungs  and  the  entire  pack  is  loosened. 


New  Book  on  Potato  Growing. 

It  is  only  once  in  a  while  that  one  of  the  many 
Eastern  books  on  agriculture  can  be  strongly  com- 
mended to  California  readers,  because  they  are  so  full 
of  prescriptions  which  do  not  suit  our  conditions.  A 
book  just  issued  on  the  potato,  while  it  does  not  con- 
vey local  points  of  practice,  contains  so  much  gen- 
eral knowledge  drawn  from  recent  investigations 
that  we  are  disposed  to  consider  it  helpful  to  all  who 
are  growing  potatoes  in  this  State. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  author,  Mr. 
Samuel  Fraser  of  Cornell  University,  has  drawn 
largely  upon  the  reports  and  bulletins  furnished  by 
the  American  agricultural  experiment  stations  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years,  and  upon  any  European 
data  which  he  has  felt  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  war- 
rant their  introduction.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
author's  wide  experience  in  potato  culture,  both 
commercially  and  experimentally,  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  this  country,  furnished  excellent  material  and 
renders  him  well  fitted  for  the  work.  The  important 
problems  in  regard  to  soil  arrangement,  as  subsoil- 
ing,  plowing  and  fitting'the  land,  constitute  a  chap- 
ter. The  importance  of  a  rotation  of  crops  is  shown, 
with  an  account  of  the  value  of  cover  crops  in  various 
places.  The  problems  of  manuring  and  fertilizing 
are  fully  discussed.  The  importance  of  the  different 
ingredients  in  the  plant's  economy  is  shown,  and  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained  in  fertilizer  trials 
are  given.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  value  of 
water  and  of  barn  manures,  and  the  methods  of  pur- 
chasing, mixing  and  applying  fertilizers  are  described 
in  simple  language.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  seed  potatoes  and  the  question  of 
whole  and  cut  sets,  the  best  size  of  seed  to  plant,  the 
best  methods  of  planting  and  the  influence  of  depths 
of  planting  upon  the  depths  at  which  the  tubers  will 
form.  The  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  and  why  we  cultivate  at 
all,  are  discussed.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs and  drawings,  nearly  all  of  which  were  made 
expressly  for  this  work  by  the  author.    The  book  is 


published  by  Orange  Judd  Co.  and  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  at  75  cents  per  copy, 
postpaid. 


FORESTRY. 


Growing  the  Eucalyptus. 

Continuing  his  comments  on  the  eucalyptus  in  the 
El  Cajon  News,  Mr.  J.  H.  Dodson,  to  whose  public 
service  in  this  line  of  discussion  we  recently  alluded 
appreciatively,  discusses  distances  of  planting,  etc. 

As  to  just  how  much  space  should  be  given  a  euca- 
lyptus tree  authorities  disagree.  A  good  deal  de- 
pends on  the  situation  and  the  kind  of  timber  desired. 
As  to  how  thick  they  should  stand  when  matured  suf- 
ficiently for  use,  Prof.  McClatchie  says:  "If  for 
fence  posts,  E.  rostrata,  E.  tereticornis  and  E.  cory- 
nocalyx  may  be  planted  6x6  or  6x8;  if  for  telephone 
poles,  these  species  and  E.  citriodora  should  not  be 
planted  closer  than  10x10,  or  they  may  be  planted 
6x8  and  each  alternate  row  cut  out  for  posts  or  fuel, 
leaving  them  8x12.  For  piles,  E.  globulus  should  be 
cut  out  to  12x12.  For  lumber,  E.  citriodora  should 
be  set  as  far  apart  as  12x12,  and  the  faster-growing 
species  should  be  at  least  12x16  finally." 

Now,  while  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  but 
large  trees  will  require  at  least  as  much  space  as  is 
given  them  above,  the  question  comes  up:  How  are 
the  trees  to  be  treated  while  they  are  so  small  that 
they  will  not  need  all  of  this  space  ?  For  example,  if 
we  plant  12x16  at  the  beginning,  the  trees  are  apt  to 
grow  crooked,  to  throw  out  a  great  many  limbs  along 
the  sides,  which  divert  sap  from  the  trunk  and  which 
later  are  either  pruned  or  perhaps  die  off  of  them- 
selves, in  either  case  leaving  bad  knots  which  will 
seriously  injure  the  tree  for  use  as  lumber.  Each  acre 
of  land  will  produce  a  given  quantity  of  timber,  and 
the  object  should  be  to  have  the  greatest  possible 
proportion  of  this  timber  in  a  good,  clean,  straight 
trunk,  rather  than  in  limbs.  Then,  too,  there  will 
come  a  time  when  it  will  be  impossible  to  cultivate 
the  trees;  so  that,  if  they  are  not  close  enough  to 
cover  the  ground,  muds  and  grass  will  take  a  part 
of  the  substance  that  ought  to  make  timber.  So  that 
by  all  means  the  forester  should  see  to  it  that  his 
trees  thoroughly  capture  and  hold  the  ground  while 
young.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  best 
timber  is  raised  from  trees  that  have  been  thinned. 

The  forestry  station  at  Santa  Monica  planted  a 
number  of  half-acre  blocks  to  different  kinds  of  euca- 
lypts  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  matter.  Of 
course,  it  would  take  many  years  to  thoroughly  test 
it,  but  a  little  may  be  gotten  from  the  year  or  two 
elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  be- 
cause, as  we  all  know,  the  first  two  or  three  years 
are  the  ones  which  practically  decide  the  fate  of  the 
forest,  of  course,  barring  exceptional  circumstances. 
A  part  of  the  trees  in  this  experiment  were  set  4x4 
and  6x6.  At  the  end  af  the  first  year  the  height  was 
about  the  same  in  both  plantings,  but  the  4x4  were 
proving  themselves  nicely  while  the  6x6  were  not. 
The  4x4  planting  had  also  covered  the  ground  thor- 
oughly, so  that  no  more  cultivating  would  be  re- 
quired, while  in  the  case  of  the  6x6  planting  the 
weeds  were  growing  sufficiently  to  make  at  least 
another  year  of  cultivation  necessary. 

Just  when  thinning  should  begin  in  trees  planted  in 
this  way  will  depend  on  when  they  begin  to  crowd 
each  other  too  much  and  can  be  told  by  watching 
their  growth. 

If  left  to  themselves  they  will  settle  the  question 
by  choking  out  a  portion  of  their  number  when  too 
thick;  but  in  the  struggle  that  ensues  much  time  is 
lost,  so  that  it  is  better  to  thin  out  just  as  soon  as 
this  struggle  becomes  at  all  serious,  and,  as  euca- 
lypts  are  hard  to  kill,  the  thinning  process  requires 
more  labor  than  is  needed  with  most  other 
trees  and  is  the  principal  objection  to  thick  planting; 
so  that  it  is  often  deemed  better  to  plant  farther 
apart  and  do  more  cultivating. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  recommend  planting  blue 
gums  and  red  gums  6x8  feet  apart  in  the  orange- 
growing  belt  of  California,  but  in  the  arid  portions  of 
southern  California  they  recommend  planting  sugar 
gums  4x4  feet. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  ground  can  be  cultivated  easily,  it  would 
ordinarily  pay  better  to  plant  about  6x10,  with  the 
idea  of  cutting  out  the  6-foot  rows  when  large  enough 
for  fuel  or  fence  posts,  thus  leaving  the  trees  10x12 
for  the  first  thinning  and  13x20  finally,  in  case  it  is 
decided  to  leave  a  part  for  large  timber.  While  per- 
haps this  method  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  most 
people,  I  do  not  think  it  would  raise  as  good  a  lot  of 
sawlogs  as  if  the  early  planting  had  been  thicker,  for 
it  is  only  by  thick  planting  that  crooks  and  knots  can 
be  avoided.  But  no  matter  how  far  the  trees  are 
apart  in  the  middle  of  the  grove,  those  growing  along 
the  edge  should  be  thick  enough  to  make  a  good  wind- 
break, and  everything  possible  be  done  to  save  every 
bit  of  the  forest  litter  as  a  mulch  and  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  the  man  who  persistently  burns  up  all  the  twigs 
and  leaves  that  fall  to  the  ground  may  have  a  much 
nicer  picnic  ground,  but  can  never  hope  to  get  the 
best  growth  from  the  trees. 
What  I  have  recommended  may  be  misunderstood, 


and  where  conditions  differ  so  much  as  iu  California 
treatments  must  necessarily  differ.  The  study  I 
have  given  the  matter  has  convinced  me,  however, 
that  there  is  money  to  be  made  out  of  eucalyptus 
timber  for  any  one  who  will  put  a  moderate  amount 
of  labor  and  intelligence  into  the  business  and  who  is 
willing  to  wait  a  few  years  for  returns. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Sheep  Situation. 

In  an  address  before  the  New  York  State  Breeders' 
Association,  Prof.  Plumb  made  the  following  terse 
remarks  on  the  sheep  situation: 

Sheep  business  should  be  considered  from  a  busi- 
ness end.  Sheep  are  money  makers  when  properly 
handled.  For  some  reason  that  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  sheep  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
declined  relatively  in  alarming  proportions.  There 
has  been  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  sheep  when  considered  in  the 
ratio  formerly  maintained  as  to  population.  In  the 
early  history  of  this  country  sheep  were  very  impor- 
tant. They  were  scattered  all  over  the  New  Eng- 
land hills  and  gradually  extended  in  other  directions. 
But  while  the  population  has  materially  increased,  the 
number  of  sheep  kept  has  not  increased  very  much, 
so  that  in  thirty  years  while  the  sheep  population 
remains  about  the  same,  the  human  population  has 
more  than  doubled.  In  1870  there  was  one  sheep  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country.  In  1900 
there  was  only  about  half  a  sheep  to  each  of  the 
human  population.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  sheep  in  other  countries. 

There  is  a  notable  decrease  in  sheep  all  over  the 
world.  Great  Britain  has  met  with  a  steady  decline 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
New  Zealand,  Germany  and  other  countries.  Aus- 
tralia has  only  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  sheep 
raised  there  five  years  ago.  This  is  more  directly 
owing  to  the  result  of  the  unprecedented  drouth,  but 
it  adds  to  the  general  story  of  sheep  depreciation. 
The  only  country  that  shows  an  increase  is  Argen- 
tina and  this  is  owing  principally  to  the  frozen 
export  meat  trade  that  they  have  been  industriously 
building  up.  The  most  enlightened  and  best  civilized 
countries  in  the  world  are  the  countries  which  con- 
sume the  largest  proportion  of  domestic  meats. 
Meat  consumers  are  increasing,  but  the  production 
of  sheep  again  shows  a  decline  when  compared  with 
the  meat  consuming  nations  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  population.  For  instance,  the  population  of 
meat-eating  European  countries  has  increased  in  the 
last  decade  about  35%,  while  the  number  of  sheep 
has  increased  only  20%. 

All  this  goes  to  show  the  possible  profits  of  sheep 
raising  in  the  near  future.  There  is  probably  more 
money  made  in  feeding  sheep  in  proportion  to  the 
money  invested  than  in  any  other  farm  stock.  That 
is,  the  profit  from  sheep  is  greater  on  each  dollar 
invested  than  can  be  realized  in  any  other  stock 
farming  operation.  Actual  reliable  records  show  a 
per  cent  of  profit  that  is  akin  to  the  "get  rich  quick" 
schemes  that  are  occasionally  exposed  in  the  daily 
papers.  By  actual  experience  one  lot  of  feeders 
made  a  profit  of  $1.18  per  head,  or  about  42%  on  the 
money  invested.  This  was  clear  profit.  I  might  say 
here  that  in  direct  profits  corn  and  oats  probably 
are  the  best  feeds,  as  corn  and  oats  fed  together 
combine  to  produce  the  greatest  gain  in  weight,  and 
this  of  course  leads  to  the  end  desired.  By  a  series 
of  actual  experiments  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
one  acre  of  rape  will  sustain  twelve  lambs  two 
months. 

Jacob  Zeiglar,  who  grows  sheep  on  high  priced 
land,  says  that  his  lambs  and  wool  pay  for  the  sheep, 
so  that  the  money  received  for  the  sheep  is  clear 
profit.  He  reckons  that  the  manure  pays  for  the 
labor.  Twenty-four  scrub  sheep  were  bought  at 
$4.20  each,  which,  after  being  pastured  and  fed  on 
corn  and  oats,  were  sold  for  $8.69  each.  Feeding 
sheep  on  wheat  land  for  five  years  in  succession  will 
double  the  yield  of  wheat. 

In  another  instance  fifty-four  grade  ewes,  costing 
$167,  dropped  sixty-one  lambs  and  the  original  ewes 
sold  for  $654,  showing  that  money  can  be  easily  made 
on  high-grade  ewes  when  properly  handled.  There 
is  more  money  in  thoroughbreds,  but  grades  are 
good.  There  is,  of  course,  much  more  profit  in 
breeding  or  feeding  the  best  quality.  The  best 
money  always  is  made  by  full  feeding,  but  many  men 
try  to  get  along  on  the  minimum  amount  of  feed.  It 
is  a  mistake.  Good  sheep  pay  the  best.  After  the 
right  quality  is  obtained,  then  liberal  feeding  of  the 
right  sort  does  the  finishing. 

In  sheep  raising  dogs  are  the  greatest  nuisance. 
There  are  more  mongrel  dogs  in  America  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that 
American  farmers  either  can  not  or  will  not,  or  they 
are  too  indifferent  to  grapple  with  this  subject  and 
find  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  American  farmer 
may  be  trusted  to  adjust  all  matter  affecting  his  in- 
terest except  that  of  the  cur  dog,  and  this  has  proved 
too  many  for  him.  If  mongrel  dogs  were  killed  the 
sheep  business  would  be  much  more  attractive  and 
interesting  than  it  is.     In  my  travels  in  Europe  I 
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How  would  you  buy  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  separator:  ! 

You  would  learn  everything  about 
them.  Try  then  everywhere,  every- 
how.  Investigate  from  "A"  to  "iz- 
zanl."  The  John  Deere  Plow  peo- 
ple did  so  and  have  bought,  out- 
right, after  exhaustive  trials  and 
thorough  examination,  nearly 

A  Million  Dollars  Worth 

of  Tubular  Cream  Separators.  They 
ught  to  sell — staked  a  mil  lion, and  a 
world  wide  reputation,  on  Tubular 
quality.  More  positive  proofof  Tubu- 
lar superiorityis  Im- 
possible. The  low 
supply  can— simple, 
|  easy  to  wash,  tubular 
bowl-are found  only 
In  Sharpies  Tubular , 
Separators.  Big  Im- 
plement dealers— the 
i  strongest  bouses  in 
I  world,  those  who 
I  get  first  choice-know 
this  and  select  then 
Tubular.  Such  are! 
the  Dairy  Outfit  Co.." 
England;  Kichter  & 
i  Robert,  Germany; S.  Pllssonler, France; 
Newell  &  Co.,  Australia;  Runclman  & 
Co..  Argentine,  lu  their  judgment  Tu- 
bulars  are  best  and  their  judgment  la 
dependable— is  rigbt.  Ask  for  catalog 
No.  D- 

Sharples  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chester,  Pi. 


will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider  range  of 
temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

NO.  1-250  TO  300  LBS.  CAPACITY. 
"   2 -360  TO  400  " 
"   3-450  10  500  " 
"  4-  650  TO  700  " 
"  6-850  TO  900  " 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  &  18  Drumm  Street,        San  Franciico,  Cal 


Superior  Cream 
eparator 


tieta  ALL  the  Cream. 
Complete  separation  In  GO  to  00 
minutes  Is  made  by  circulation  of 
cold  water  tbro  patented  Center 
Column  and  outside  Jacket.  Sim- 
ple, practical.  Water  and  milk 
do  not  mix.  "Equals  a  $150  ma- 
chine."  60,009  Farmer  a  vac  iL 

WE  GIVE  A  BINDING  GUARANTEE 
We  refund  your  money  If  not  sat- 
isfied.  The  best  Investment  on 
the  farm.   Write  today  for  full 
particulars  and  testimonials. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 
Grand  River  Ave.     Detroit,  Mich. 


have  noticed  a  great  many  sheep  of 
different  countries  and  in  different 
sections  of  England.  I  have  visited 
some  wild,  desolate  looking  places 
where  the  houses  were  very  poor,  few 
and  far  between,  but  the  country  was 
overrun  with  sheep.  I  saw  sheep  every- 
where, and  I  failed  to  find  any  damage 
inflicted  by  dogs.  At  the  same  time 
they  keep  dogs  and  numbers  of  dogs, 
but  they  are  thoroughbreds  and  ap- 
parently intelligent  enough  to  know 
that  sheep  should  not  be  killed.  It  is 
my  experience  that  thoroughbred  dogs 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  kill  sheep. 


THE  DAIRY. 


I  eel  ess  Refrigerator!  x^^r^nV 

Cools  uxiik  and  buitcr  without  ice.  Any  farmer  can 
make  It  In  three  hours  at  a  cost  or  le-o*  than  11;  and 
there  ends  the  expense  For  particula.s,  write  to 
D.  C.  Burson,  2632  Monmoth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  for  Dairy  Cows. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  an 
address  before  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Connecticut  Dairymen's 
Association  at  Hartford: 

As  to  value,  feeds  can  be  divided  into 
different  parts,  and  in  this  division  I 
will  give  the  values  as  I  think  they 
stand  in  importance.  First  then  is  the 
value  of  palatability,  without  which  a 
food  is  valueless  as  a  source  of  profit 
Why  is  this  so  ?  Because  a  cow  or 
other  animal  to  yield  a  profit  on  food 
consumed  must  first  consume  enough 
to  maintain  her  bodily  condition,  which 
we  find  is  60%  of  all  she  must  take.  So 
if  the  food  lacks  in  any  degree  palata- 
bility, the  profit  on  the  feed  will  lack  in 
like  ratio. 

We  must  select  feeds  that  are  so 
palatable  that  the  animal  fed  will  relish 
them  and  consume  the  40%  above  the 
maintenance  ration;  if  she  only  con- 
sumes one-half  the  40%,  we  wi'l  have  a 
loss  of  50%  of  the  required  40%.  In 
this  case,  we  cannot  expect  to  receive 
for  the  food  consumed  more  than  one- 
half  the  profit  we  would  if  it  were 
palatable,  and  even  the  per  cent  shown 
does  not  represent  the  full  loss  in  the 
case  of  a  cow,  because  if  her  feed  does 
not  please  her  she  will  not  be  content, 
and  this  condition  will  influence  both 
the  flow  of  milk  and  its  per  cent  of  fat, 
so  we  must  give  relish  or  palatability  a 
prominent  place  in  the  value  of  feeds. 

The  next  most  important  value  we 
should  consider  is  that  of  the  manurial 
value  after  the  herd  has  used  what  it 
requires  of  the  nutrients  contained  in 
the  feeds.  We  find  on  consulting  the 
chemical  analyses  of  the  different  feeds 
that  the  manurial  value  of  some  of 
them  is  nearly  as  great  after  passing 
through  the  cow  as  they  were  as  a 
food.  Cottonseed  meal  is  the  most 
striking  example  of  this;  up  to  within 
a  few  years  the  price  demanded  for  the 
meal  justified  the  Southern  farmer  in 
using  the  raw  meal  on  his  crops,  and 
while  a  dairyman  in  Tennessee  I  bought 
the  meal  for  a  dairy  feed,  and  it  was 
classed  as  a  fertilizer  by  the  railroad 
companies,  which  gave  a  special  rate 
on  it  to  induce  the  farmers  to  use  more 
of  it. 

The  Texas  station  some  years  ago 
conducted  some  experiments  along  this 
line,  and  found  that  the  recovered  fer- 
tilizing value  of  a  ton  of  cottonseed 
meal  was  as  valuable  after  making  a 
profit  on  it  as  a  feed  for  a  herd  of  dairy 
cows  as  the  first  cost  of  the  meal. 
Bran,  linseed  meal,  clover  hay  and,  in 
fact,  all  of  the  feeds  rich  in  protein  are 
valuable  as  means  of  securing  fertility 
for  our  lands.  These  feeds  contain  two 
of  the  elements  our  nitrogen  has  been 
added  to  an  acre  of  land  from  the  crop 
of  alfalfa  grown  on  it,  and  that  sowing 
cowpeas  in  the  corn  fields  at  the  last 
cultivation  will  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil 
at  a  cost  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  even 
less,  besides  yielding  a  good  amount  of 
fall  feed.  In  raising  or  buying  feeds 
we  should  know  all  of  the  above  values, 
so  as  to  buy  or  grow  them  with  the 
view  of  their  greatest  average  value. 

In  buying  feeds  rich  in  protein  we 
-hould  know  the  digestible  amount  of 
nutriment  per  100  pounds,  then  we  can 
at  once  figure  out  the  cost  per  pound, 
and  in  this  way  we  can  readily  know 
which  feed  will  be  the  cheapest  for  us 
to  buy,  providing  the  other  values 
spoken  of  before  are  in  evidence.  It 
often  happens  we  can  well  afford  to 
dispose  of  some  of  the  farm  grown 
grains  and  buy  others  cheaper  for  the 


A  Sure 
Money  Maker 
On  the  Farm 


When  you  buy  a  Cream  Separator 
you  cheat  yourself  if  you  don't  get 
the  machine  that  makes  and  saves 
the  most  money  for  you.  Cream, 
repairs  and  oil — all  represent  money. 

^United  States  Cream  Separator 

holds  the  world's  record  for  clean  skimming — saves  cream  every  day 
that  other  separators  lose. 

Substantial  and  simple — extremely  durable.  No  joints  to  work 
loose,  no  ratchet  pin  to  brcal;  off,  no  exposed  gears  to  be  injured — no 
repairs. 

Perfect  adjustment  cf  working  parts — no  oil  wasted. 
You  can't  make  yor.r  cov.-j  pay  you  as  they  should  without  a  U.  S. 
Cream  Separator.    Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  to-day. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company  v 

Warehouses  at  ChicnjA,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  La  Cr^e,  Wis.,  Sioi'x  Citv,  la., 
Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut.ih,  San  Franckco,  Cal  .  Portland,  Ore,  liuffalo, 
N.  V.,  Portland,  He.,  Montreal  and  Shrrbrooke,  Que,  Hamilton,  Onu 

Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vu 
395,. 


Prnmnt  rifr»li\/*»f"vr  Acciirorl  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse. 
r,ulllKl  Lfdivci  v  nsauiCU  No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Palls.  Vt. 


BELLOWS  FALLS 
E  R  M  O  N  T 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


ARE  OUR 
SPECIALTY 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


we  are  placeo  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  iatest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.   Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seatt.c 


IT  MAKES  THE  MOST  DOLLARS  FOR  YOU. 

there:  are  reasons  for.  it. 


mats  tne  FMPIVF  Cream  J\- 
Easy  Running  JL1  li  1HL  Separator  R 


Separator 


SEND  TO-DAY  FOR.  PR-OOF. 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Co..  Bloomfield,  N.  J. — Portland,  Oregon. 

•iHE  LEERd  IMf  lEMEfiT  COMPANY.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


purpose  intended.  The  oat  crop  at  the 
present  price  has  a  protein  content  that 
costs  us  11  cents  per  pound,  but  if  we 
sell  them  we  can  take  the  money  and  buy 
cottonseed  meal  or  some  of  the  glutens, 
in  which  the  protein  content  will  not 
cost  us  more  than  4  to  5  cents  per 
pound. 

The  care  of  the  cow  is  very  impor- 
tant; feeding  without  care  is  fruitless. 
The  greater  the  care  the  greater  the 
profit  on  foods  consumed.  A  stable  in 
winter  that  is  frost  proof  must  be  pro- 
vided; to  be  frost  proof  does  not  mean 
an  expensive  one.  A  rough  board 
stable  can  be  made  over  into  a  com- 
fortable one  with  the  outlay  of  a  few 
dollars  expended  in  heavy  tarred  paper 
and  window  sash.  Sunlight  has  its 
place  in  the  economic  production  of 
milk,  just  as  well  as  either  the  feeds 
or  the  temperature.  One  would  think 
to  see  the  many  dark  stables  that  sun- 
light had  a  bad  effect  on  a  herd  of 
cows;  let  it  in,  buy  twice  as  many  sashes 
as  you  first  intended  to,  then  send  the 
hired  man  back  for  as  many  more. 
You  cannot  spend  your  money  in  a  bet- 
ter manner. 

After  the  stable  comes  the  care  and 
system.  Have  a  time  for  all  of  the 
stable  work,  and  do  it  in  time,  milk  on 
the  stroke  of  the  clock,  summer  and 
winter,  twelve  hours  apart,  365  days  in 
the  year.  To  the  dairyman  who  has 
kept  an  accurate  record  of  the  indi- 
vidual dairy  yields  of  his  cows,  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  valuable  matter,  but 
in  my  own  experience  of  keeping  indi- 


vidual records  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  I  know  this  is  a  matter  we  as 
dairymen  cannot  ignore.  With  the 
system  of  feeding  and  stable  manage- 
ment, we  must  know  what  every  indi- 
vidual is  capable  of  doing,  both  as  to 
feed  consumption  and  milk  production, 
and  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  keep  a 
record  of  the  milk  yields  of  each  cow 
every  day.  We  will  learn  how  to  feed 
and  what  to  feed,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  soon  learn  the  capacity  of  each 
cow,  and  the  profit  or  loss  she  is  mak- 
ing us.  From  these  records  we  can  not 
only  select  our  feeds,  but  also  know  the 
cows  that  are  not  profitable  and  weed 
them  out.  In  this  way  our  herd  be- 
comes more  profitable  each  year. 

With  regret  is  learned  that  Pas  t 
Master  Overhiser  of  Stockton  is  seri- 
ously ill  with  Brijiht's  disease. 


Deming  Knapsack  Sprayer 


leads  everything  of  its  kind.  .-il. 
per  tank,  I  rass  pump,  bronze  ball 
valves  Muchfcftlafl  agitator.  F\sily 
earned.  Punifn...  ...m:  Knap- 

sack and  Bucket  Sprayer  combined. 

We  IDBkl       IItIo    ;  r  n  .  I  -    W  rilt  f«f  CfcUloR. 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM,  CHIO. 

"World'l  I'..  .<    i"  <    .  M.krn 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  YA/orks 

S08  California  St.,  Ban  FrancUoo,  Cal. 


April  1,  1905. 
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Agricultural  Review* 


Alameda. 

Hairless  Calf. — Alameda  county  can 
now  boast  of  a  hairless  calf.  The  freak 
of  nature  was  ushered  into  the  world  a 
few  days  ago  on  the  Harris  ranch  at  Pleas- 
anton.  The  mother  of  the  freak  is  an  or- 
dinary looking  cow  belonging  to  Deputy 
District  Attorney  T.  W.  Harris.  From 
head  to  foot,  with  the  exception  of  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  the  calf  has  not  a  single  hair 
and  its  skin  is  almost  snow  white.  There 
are  a  few  stray  hairs  on  the  end  of  the 
tail.  Harris  has  not  decided  what  he  will 
do  with  his  freak. 

Contra  Costa. 

Asparagus  Going  East.— Oakland 
Herald,  March  23:  On  Thursday  last  the 
first  shipment  of  asparagus  was  made 
from  Antioch.  It  was  contained  in  six 
crates,  the  asparagus  being  in  bunches, 
carefully  packed  in  damp  moss,  and  its 
delivery  in  New  York  and  Boston  in  good 
condition  is  guaranteed  by  the  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Company.  From  now  on 
the  shipments  will  increase  in  volume. 
Hitherto  the  shipments  of  asparagus 
have  been  made  from  Hay  wards,  the  out- 
put from  the  islands  being  controlled  by 
S.  C.  Meek  &  Co.  This  company  has 
erected  a  canning  plant  at  Antioch  for 
putting  up  the  asparagus  that  cannot  be 
marketed  while  fresh.  As  soon  as  the 
packing  plant  is  opened  seventy-five  peo- 
ple will  be  employed. 

Controls  Fruit  Shipments.— Dur- 
ing the  fruit  season  last  year  the  experi- 
ment of  shipping  Sacramento  river  valley 
fruit  via  Antioch  was  tried  and  found  to 
work  successfully.  About  500  cars  were 
sent  out  last  year,  but  this  season's  opera- 
tions will  be  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale. 
Boats  have  been  chartered  to  bring  the 
fruit  to  Antioch  from  the  valley.  These 
boats  will  arrive  here  at  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  fruit  will 
be  at  once  transferred  to  cars  in  waiting. 
As  soon  as  the  cars  are  loaded  the  train 
will  leave  the  station.  If  the  present 
schedule  is  carried  out,  a  special  train  will 
leave  here  at  nine  o'clock  each  morning, 
and  fully  1000  cars  will  be  shipped  from 
Antioch  during  the  season. 

Fresno. 

Our  Beautiful  Wildflowers.  — 
Sanger  Herald:  The  pupils  of  a  country 
school  in  this  county  not  long  ago  col- 
lected 219  kinds  of  wildflowers  on  the 
plains  surrounding  the  schoolhouse.  A 
botanist  could  probably  find  twice  as 
many;  and  a  collection  for  the  Lewis  & 
Clarke  Exposition  might  be  made  in  this 
county  that  would  open  the  eyes  of  the 
ordinary  mortal. 

Humboldt. 

Creamery  Prices.  —  Areata  Union, 
March  18:  Creameries  in  the  Eel  River 
valley  paid  this  mouth  as  follows  for  but- 
ter fat:  The  reason  that  so  few  names 
appear  is  that  a  number  of  them  have 
closed  down  during  the  past  month.  The 
price  paid  by  the  Central  creamery,  of 
which  Mr.  Jensen  is  the  manager,  offers  a 
reason  for  there  being  fewer  creameries  in 
Eel  river  than  heretofore.  Capitol,  28; 
Crown,  28;  Eel  River,  28;  Ferndale,  26£; 
Grizzly  Bluff,  28;  Pioneer,  28;  Central,  30; 
Cold  Brook,  281;  Sunset,  28.  Creameries 
in  Areata  section  paid  as  follows:  Areata, 
No.  1  and  2,  Premium  and  Cauzza,  which 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


L  — 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  tor 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  .all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  III  M  AV  REMKDT  for  Rhen- 
niallain,  Sprain.,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It 
la  invaluable. 

Everv  liottle  of  Cmi«tlo  It.. ; ...  m  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $l.SO 
lier  bottle.  Sold  by  drnggltta.  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  UWRENCE-WILLUMS  COMPANY,  Clmland,  Ohio. 


are  under  one  management,  27;  I.  Minor, 
McKinley  ville,  and  Peterson  &  Laurenson 
also  paid  27. 

Kings. 

More  Harvesters.— Hanford  Senti- 
nel: Frank  Blakeley  of  Lemoore,  we  un- 
derstand, has  ordered  four  more  harvest- 
ing outfits,  which  will  make  him  five. 
These  outfits  cost  $7000  each,  and  Mr. 
Blakely  expects  to  cut  5000  acres  of  grain 
and  thresh  the  same  with  each  of  his  five 
machines.  He  also  contemplates  getting 
some  transportation  trucks,  and  at  night 
he  will  hitch  the  traction  engines  to  the 
trucks  and  haul  the  grain  he  harvests 
during  the  day  to  market. 

Los  Angeles. 

Orange  Output:  Covina  Argus:  The 
Navels  are  overripe  and  are  dropping 
badly.  The  market  reports  show  a  very 
large  percentage  of  decay.  The  recent 
wind  and  rain  has  probably  dropped  as 
much  as  forty  carloads  of  fruit  in  this 
district  alone,  but  much  of  this  was  over- 
ripe and  puffy  and  had  it  been  packed 
would  have  rotted  in  transit,  so  the  loss 
to  growers  from  wind  and  rain  is  indeed 
very  insignificant. 

Fear  Overproduction  of  Limas. — 
A  Ventura  dispatch  says:  Owing  to  the 
rain,  an  abundant  Lima  bean  crop  is 
looked  for  from  this  section  this  season. 
The  rainfall  to  this  time  amounts  to  more 
than  15  inches.  A  ranch  owner  says: 
"  With  favorable  rains  there  promises  to 
be  more  beans  planted  than  ever  before. 
If  such  is  the  case  prices  will  tumble  be- 
fore harvest  time.  The  Santa  Monica 
country  has  gone  wild  on  the  bean  ques- 
tion. The  beans  from  there  received  the 
first  prize  at  St.  Louis  and  the  people  of 
that  place  have  gotten  the  idea  in  their 
heads  they  can  raise  the  best  in  the  way 
of  Limas.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  have 
cheaper  bean  lands  than  the  Ventura 
farmers,  and  if  they  do  not  have  the 
yield  on  their  lands  that  the  Ventura 
farmer  has,  still  they  can  make  as  much, 
for  their  rents  are  lower.  My  advice  to 
ranchmen  would  be  to  put  in  fewer  beans 
and  more  beets." 

Old  Soldier  Invents  Cleaner  for 
Chickens. —  A  Sawtelle  dispatch  says: 
J.  Witherow,  a  member  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  has  invented  a  machine  which,  he 
claims,  will  exterminate  the  chicken  lice. 
It  is  a  glass  case  about  the  size  of  a  type- 
writer, into  which  he  puts  the  chicken  to 
be  treated.  Its  head  protrudes  through 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  box.  A  tight 
joint  is  made  between  the  chicken's  neck 
and  the  glass  case  by  means  of  rubber. 
Connected  with  the  exterminator  is  a  gas 
pipe.  When  the  chicken  is  properly 
packed,  so  as  to  prevent  asphyxiation, 
illuminating  gas  is  turned  into  the  box, 
causing  the  lice  to  drop  from  the  chicken. 
The  chicken  comes  out  unharmed. 

Riverside. 

Spineless  Cactus  Garden.— Enter- 
prise: Edward  W.  Gilmore  of  the  con- 
tracting firm  of  Fairchild-Gilmore- Wilton 
Co.  has  become  interested  in  the  commer- 
cial experiments  in  spineless  cactus  that 
Dr.  Arthur  D.  Houghton  will  soon  begin 
at  several  desert  points  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Mr.  Gil- 
more  offers  Dr.  Houghton  the  use  of  a 
large  ranch,  all  fenced,  at  Victorville,  a 
point  on  the  Mojave  desert,  beyond  the 
San  Bernardino  mountains,  where  the 
first  experiments  with  the  new  cactus  are 
to  be  made. 

8an  Joaquin. 

Mealfalfa  Mill. — Lodi  Herald:  The 
mill  of  the  Stockton  Mealfalfa  Co.  is  in 
operation.  This  product  is  selected  Cali- 
fornia alfalfa  hay,  ground  to  a  meal.  The 
company  has  acquired  the  warehouses 
known  as  Frank  E.  Lane's,  on  West 
Weber  avenue  and  West  Main  street,  on 
the  bank  of  Mormon  channel.  These 
warehouses  cover  more  than  the  average 
block  of  300  feet  square  and  have  a  wharf 
on  Mormon  channel  100  feet  long.  In  one 
of  these  warehouses  the  mill  is  located, 
but  it  is  not  open  to  inspection,  because 
the  machinery  was  specially  designed  for 
this  company,  which  is  the  only  concern 
to  produce  "mealfalfa,''  and  has  copy- 
righted that  name  to  distinguish  its  prod- 
uct from  any  of  the  other  few  forms  of 
ground  alfalfa. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Walnut  Growers  Being  Robbed.— 
Press:  The  walnut  growers  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  State  are  being  robbed 
wholesale,  the  stealings  being  sold  as 
gleanings.  The  losses  have  been  so  heavy 
that  tho  walnut  associations  have  met  to 
take  steps  to  offset  the  evil  and  to  bring 
the  thieves  to  justice.  It  seems  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  organized  robbery  of 
fields  by  parties  who  know  where  to  dis- 
pose of  the  nuts.  After  work  has  been 
completed  the  thieves  go  to  the  fields  and 
take  many  bushels  of  the  best  nuts,  on 
which  they  made  handsome  profits. 
Other  methods  are  employed  in  securing 
the  nuts.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  put 
sacks  partly  full  in  trees  on  the  outer 


STUDEBAKER 
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WHEN  A  MAN  GETS  A 
STUDEBAKER 

he  is  satisfied,  because  he  feels  sure 
that  he  is  taking  home  the  very  best  that 
money  can  buy. 
He  has  nothing  to  apologize  for. 
And  the  longer  he  uses  it  the  better  he's  satis- 
fled. 

There  are  a  lot  of  little  advantages  about  it, 
'not  found  in  most  vehicles. 

There's  an  absence  of  repair  bills  that's  good  for 
,   his  pocket  book.    That's  a  big;  advantage. 
There's  the  consciousness  that  he  has  in  it  the  pick  of 
the  world's  vehicle  materials,  with  a  half  century's 
"know-how"  in  it,  fifty  years  reputation  behind  it,  and  a 
name  on  it  that's  a  guarantee  in  itself. 

Studebaker  superiority  is  the  result  of  the  strict- 
est  care  in  the  selection  of  materials  and  in  work- 
manship; the  most  rigid  inspection  of  every  part, 
and  exceptional  facilities  found  only  in  ''the  largest 
vehicle  plant  In  the  world." 
If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  (arm  wagon,  a  spring  wagon,  a  surrey, 
a  buggy,  a  family  carriage,  a  vehicle  of  any  kintr-for  business  or  pleas- 
ure, or  a  set  of  harness  of  the  sort  that  lasts-Jalk  to  the  Studebaker 
agent.  You  don't  make  such  a  purchase  very  many  times  in  your  life —  1 
do  it  right  while  you're  about  it.  Ask  him  for  the  Studebaker  Almanac  for 
100&.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  your  name  and  address  with  two  cent  stamp 
to  us  and  a  free  copy  will  be  sent  you.   Address  Dept.  No.  63 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

Agencies  most  everywhere.  A  dealer  may  make  more  by  selling? 
you  some  other,  but  you  make  most  by  buying  a  studebaker. 


H  I  .  g     |.     SWAN  DRIVEN  FENCE  ANCHOR 

q  5  vo P  I  OS.  Drives  edgewise  quickly  and  easily  as  nails 
I  O  pine.  Pulls  crosswise,  homing  COO  to  24C0  pound: 

0.1. ^    [  k      cording  to  size.    Anchors  fencing;  bracesposts; 

rounds  wires,  arresting  lightning.  Prices,  1  driver 
ic;  lOONo.l  plotes  61.00.  Booklet  and  price  list  free. 
W.  W.  SWAN,  Cos  Angeles,  Calif. 
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edge  of  the  orchard,  and  while  the  daily 
work  is  in  progress  it  is  possible  for  one 
man  to  place  several  bags  of  nuts  in  good 
places.  He  can  easily  find  them  in  the 
evening  when  he  returns.  Trees,  in  cases, 
are  left  by  the  pickers  in  parts  of  the 
orchard  which  are  supposed  to  be  thor- 
oughly gone  over — to  be  returned  to  after 
the  owner  of  the  crop  has  taken  all  of  his 
nuts  from  the  trees.  The  extent  of  the 
stealing  is  not  definitely  known,  though 
it  is  estimated  that  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  last  year's  crop  was  shipped  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and  sold 
to  dealers  by  parties  who  had  stolen  the 
nuts  and  stored  them  in  their  houses  and 
barns,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  them  at  excellent  figures. 

Santa  Clara. 

Horse  Shakes  Man  Like  Dog 
Would  a  Rat. — San  Jose  Herald:  A 
big  horse,  grasping  a  man  in  his  teeth  and 
shaking  him  like  a  dog  would  a  rat,  was 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  witnessed  by 
several  people  at  Schuetzen  Park,  on  the 
Monterey  road,  recently.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  was  E.  L.  Coe.  The  horse, 
which  is  a  beautiful  stallion,  was  being 
carefully  looked  over  by  several  horse- 
men, when  it  became  unruly.  Coe  pro- 
ceeded to  chastise  the  animal,  whereupon 
it  struck  Coe  with  its  feet,  knocked  him 
down,  and  then  picked  him  up  with  its 
teeth  and  gave  him  a  general  shaking. 
When  it  was  seen  that  Coe  was  in  its 
power  several  spectators  picked  up  clubs 
to  make  the  brute  let  go.  One  of  the 
men  hit  the  horse  on  the  head  with  a 
club,  causing  it  to  drop  Coe,  but  it  im- 
mediately started  to  kick  the  prostrate 
man.  Finally,  however,  he  was  rescued 
from  his  perilous  position.  And  it  is  not 
expected  that  he  will  succumb  to  his  in- 
juries. 

Accident  From  Irrigating  Ma- 
chine.—San  Jose  Herald:  C.  H.  Clem- 
ents, a  former  well-known  attorney  of  San 
Jose,  but  now  an  orchardist  near  Sunny- 
vale, met  with  a  very  painful  accident 
near  his  home,  and  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  from  being  killed.  Clements,  it 
appears,  was  operating  an  engine  used  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating.  While  in  the 
pit  his  clothes  got  caught  in  the  machin- 
ery, and  they  were  nearly  all  torn  from 
his  body.  He  was  thrown  with  great 
force  and  was  in  an  unconscious  condition 
for  some  minutes.  On  an  examination  it 
was  found  that  his  lower  jaw  bone  was 
broken  and  he  also  received  numerous 
bruises  about  the  body. 


Suit  for  Heavy  Damages.  —  The 
farmers  of  Benicia  district  have  instituted 
legal  proceedings  against  the  Selby  Smelt- 
ing &  Lead  Company  for  alleged  damages 
to  stock  and  vegetation  caused  by  the 


fumes  from  its  plant  on  the  Contra  Costa 
county  shore.  The  services  of  District 
Attorney  T.  T.  C.  Gregory  and  Frank 
McGowan  of  San  Francisco  have 
been  enlisted  to  fight  the  company, 
and  there  has  been  deposited  the 
sworn  testimony  of  prominent  ranch- 
men and  veterinarians  concerning  the  al- 
leged fatal  effects  of  the  sulphur  and  lead 
fumes  on  live  stock.  For  an  area  of  15 
miles  from  the  Selby  works  the  pasture 
lands  have  become  arid  and  unproductive, 
while  cattle  turned  out  to  graze  on  there 
die  within  six  weeks.  Horses  seem  to  bo 
the  most  easily  affected,  they  at  once 
commencing  to  "roar"  and  suffocate. 
Their  lungs  lose  all  strength,  and  after 
the  first  week  or  so  it  is  impossible  foi 
them  to  travel  50  yards  without  falling. 

Stanislaus. 

Glanders. —  Modesto  News:  For 
months  past  horsemen  have  known  that 
there  are  cases  of  glanders  in  the  county, 
and  that  they  have  been  making  every 
effort  to  stamp  it  out.  Recently  two 
horses  with  well  developed  cases  have 
been  taken  up  on  the  streets  of  this  city, 
immediately  killed  and  the  carcasses 
burned,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the 
germs.  Horsemen  and  stock  owners  gen- 
erally have  quietly  discussed  the  proposi- 
tion, and  they  admit  that  the  disease  is 
spreading  in  this  county,  and  have  offered 
several  plans  for  its  extinction.  Tho 
general  impression  is  that  there  should 
be  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  Super- 
visors and  that  that  body  should  appoint 
an  inspector  or  inspectors  to  at  once  visit 
all  of  the  ranches  in  the  county,  inspect 
every  animal  thereon  and  in  the  event 
that  they  find  any  animals  suspected  of 
having  the  disease  referred  to,  have  power 
to  cause  the  death  of  the  animal  and  to 
destroy  the  carcass  by  fire. 


The  Chicken  Business.  —  W.  A. 
Fothergill,  who  resides  near  Tulare,  says 
he  has  about  700  chickens  as  a  result  of 
this  season's  hatch,  and  that  he  has  300 
more  which  will  come  off  in  a  short  time. 
He  says  that  before  tho  season  is  over  he 
will  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  1500 
chickens.  This  year  he  will  weed  out  all 
inforior  chickens,  and  next  year  will  have 
nothing  but  thoroughbreds.  The  net 
profits  from  his  fowls  now  amount  to 
about  $35  per  month. 

English  Walnuts.— News:  The  trees 
on  a  thirteen-acre  English  walnut  grove 
were  planted  40  feet  apart,  and  in  many 
places  the  branches  of  one  row  overlap 
with  those  of  the  next.  The  trunk  of  one 
tree  which  we  measured  was  28  inches  in 
diameter  4  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
yield  of  nuts  from  one  tree  last  season  was 
400  pounds,  or  840  worth. 
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The  Elberta. 


Last  summer  when  we  parted,  sweet 
Elberta! 

You  looked  quite  fair  enough  to  eat, 

Elberta! 
Yet  this  for  absence  may  atone, 
Since  last  we  met  you've  fairer  grown; 
Yes,  though  you  have  a  heart  of  stone, 

Elberta,  you're  a  peach! 

Your  cheeks  reflect  the  sunset  glow, 
Elberta! 

Your  rounded  outlines  allure  me  so, 
Elberta! 

Your  breath  is  sweet  as  summer  dew; 
Your  life  blood  richly  flowing  through 
Imparts  a  matchless  charm  to  you. 
Elberta,  you're  a  peach! 

You've  caused  me  many  an  aching  pain, 

Elberta! 
I  swore  you  never  would  again, 

Elberta! 

Your  ripening  beauty  tempts  like  wine. 
Yet  though  your  charms  were  all  divine; 
Touch  not  your  downy  cheek  to  mine; 
Elberta,  you're  a  peach! 

I  would  not  mar  your  bloom  so  fresh, 
Elberta! 

Nor  bruise  the  fairness  of  your  flesh, 
Elberta! 

I  promised  my  most  worthy  mate 
That  I  would  be  most  temperate, 
And  gaze  on  you  with  thought  sedate; 
Elberta,  you're  a  peach! 

I  would  devour  you  with  my  eyes, 

Elberta! 
But  gazing  never  satisfies, 

Elberta! 

Soon  in  your  flesh  so  rosy  bright 
I'll  set  my  teeth  most  sharp  and  white. 
For  when  you're  peeled  you're  out  of  sight; 
Elberta,  you're  a  peach! 

— Mabel  Swartz  Withoft. 


Grandpa  and  the  Monster. 

Through  the  leaves  and  purpling 
clusters  of  the  grape  arbor  the  after- 
noon sun  threw  flecks  of  gold  over  the 
two  women  sitting  sewing.  A  cicada 
shrilled  in  the  locust  tree  by  the  kit- 
chen pump.  Odors  of  ripening  fruit 
floated  in  from  the  orchard. 

The  elder  woman  dropped  her  sewing 
listlessly  on  her  checked  apron,  and 
pushed  up  her  spectacles  with  a  little 
sigh.  She  was  old — the  mother  of 
tweive,  the  grandmother  of  fifty.  A 
scrap  of  lace  hid  the  thinness  of  her 
white  hair.  Another  scrap  of  lace  hid 
the  wrinkles  of  her  throat.  But  her 
eyes  were  bright  and  shrewd,  her  lips 
firm  and  assertive.  Grandma  had  ruled 
her  house  these  fifty  years  and  more. 

"Yes,  Malviny  Ann,"  she  confided  to 
her  daughter,  a  replica  of  herself  at 
forty,  "your  pap's  been  mighty  miser- 
able of  late.  Not  that  he  complains  of 
any  special  aches,  but  he's  that 
cranky!" 

"They've  been  telling  me  over  at 
Hebe's  and  Lou's  that  pap's  growing 
childish  of  late,"  said  Malviny  Ann, 
handling  her  needle  with  rapid  skill. 

"Humph!"  snorted  her  mother. 
"He  ain't  no  more  childish  than  I  be. 
Ain't  we  both  only  seventy-two?  Child- 
ish! I've  known  him  since  we  both  was 
seven  years  old,  and  he's  just  like  he 
alius  was  when  he  got  some  foolish 
notion  in  his  head." 

"Anyhow,  he's  aged  fearfully  this 
year,"  said  Malviny  Ann,  defensively. 
"  He  ain't  his  old  cheery  self  at  all. 
I've  took  notice  of  a  lot  of  little  pecu- 
liarities since  I've  been  here  visiting 
this  time." 

"When  I  married  him  at  eighteen,  I 
took  notice  o'  them  same  identical  pecu- 
liarities," retorted  her  mother  dryly. 
"No,  it's  some  notion  he's  got  in  his 
head." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  him?  " 

"  Much  good  that  would  do!  He  alius 
expects  me  to  mind-read  his  grievances. 
I  wish  I  could  find  out  what's  a  pesterin' 
him.    I  ain't  been  so  unhappy  in  years." 

A  tear  rolled  unheeded  down  the  with- 
ered old  cheek.  The  yi-yi-yi  of  a  pup  in 
sore  distress  suddenly  sounded  from  the 
stables  behind  the  arbor. 

"That's  your  pap,"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  listening  sharply.  "He's  taking 
his  spite  out  of  the  dog.  Seems  like  he 
wants  to  lick  everything  he  comes  near. 
As  a  boy,  he  used  to  take  his  spite  out 
by  butting  his  head  ag'in  the  wall. 


Folks  laughed  him  out  o'  that.  After 
he  grew  up  I've  wondered  if  he  didn't 
go  to  the  barn  and  butt  his  head  in 

private." 

"  You've  got  more  patience  than  I 
have,"  said  Malviny  Ann  briskly. 

"That  I  have!"  said  the  old  lady 
easily.  You  and  Jim  would  live  a  lot 
happier  if  you  had  more  o'  your  mother's 
kind  o'  patience." 

The  younger  woman  winced. 

"I've  never  set  myself  up  as  any 
better  than  your  pap,"  her  mother 
went  on.  "  Of  course,  I  never  butted 
my  head,  nor  kicked  the  pup,  but  no 
doubt  I  done  things  just  as  foolish." 
She  looked  out  unseeingly.  The  hum 
of  a  distant  threshing  machine  filled  in 
the  pause.  "I  can't  remember  ever 
being  so  unhappy,"  she  continued  pres- 
ently. "  Less  it  was  the  time  before 
you  was  born,  when  pap's  cousin  Ike 
visited  us  and  gave  me  a  silk  dress. 
Your  pap  pouted  over  that  six  months 
before  I  found  out  what  ailed  him. 
Jealous?  Of  course!  He  couldn't  bear 
to  see  me  in  a  dress  some  other  man 
gave  me." 

"Think  of  pap  being  jealous  o'  you!  " 
cried  the  daughter. 

"The  green-eyed  monster  never 
pesters  a  man,"  said  the  old  lady, 
smiling,  "  unless  he's  in  love,  so  we  was 
all  the  happier  after  I  found  out  what 
ailed  him.  Dear!  dear!"  she  sighed, 
"I'd  give  half  the  farm  to  find  what 
notion's  a  worrying  him  now." 

She  sank  down  in  her  rocker,  a  list- 
less heap,  and  drearily  watched  a  gob- 
bler strut  past  the  arbor. 

"This  ain't  sewing  your  Sadie's 
things,"  she  said,  rousing  herself  with 
an  effort.  "Fixing  bridal  finery  alius 
takes  me  back  to  our  wedding.  My 
bridal  bonnet  cost  my  father  $46.  My 
green  silk  had  what  you  call  bell  sleeves 
lined  with  white,  and  there  was  white 
silk  fringe  all  trimmed  over  the  skirt. 
Green  was  mighty  fashionable  for 
brides  that  year.  The  first  Sunday 
there  was  five  brides  to  church,  and 
three  of  us  had  on  green  silks.  Dear! 
dear!  what  have  I  done  with  my 
glasses?" 

She  shook  her  apron,  looked  under 
her  chair  and  emptied  her  pockets,  in 
vain  search  for  them. 

"There — on  your  forehead,"  said  her 
daughter,  laughing.  "Say,  ma,  where'd 
you  get  them  gold-rimmed?" 

"Them?"  said  the  old  lady,  proudly 
adjusting  the  spectacles  on  her  nose — 
the  nose  of  a  commandant.  "Them 
was  Mr.  Torry's  gift  to  me  for  'tending 
his  wife  through  her  last  sickness.  I'd 
worn  them  old  steel  bows  till  I  was 
plum  ashamed  o'  them,  and  Mr.  Torry's 
gift  come  in  right  handy.  She  died 
lingerin'  about  a  year  ago.  He  was 
powerful  grateful  to  me  for  my  help." 

"And  pap's  been  jealous  ever  since!" 
said  Malviny  Ann  with  unusual  pene- 
tration. 

"Well!  well!  Do  you  reckon?"  cried 
the  old  lady,  a  great  understanding 
dawning  in  her  eyes.  "I've  been  an 
old  goose  never  to  think  o'  them  glasses 
being  his  grievance!  I  was  so  vain 
over  them  gold  rims  that  I  never  once 
dreamed  o'  him  being  jealous  o'  Mr. 
Torry.  Here,  Malviny  Ann,  you  may 
have  them  for  a  gift.  I'll  get  my  old 
steel  bows." 

At  supper  that  evening,  grandpa 
sank  moodily  into  his  place. 

"Let's  eat  and  get  the  dread  off, 
grandpap,"  said  Sadie,  his  favorite 
granddaughter.  "  You  always  used  to 
say  that  every  meal,  you  remember?  I 
ain't  heard  it  once  since  ma  and  me 
come  visiting  this  time." 

The  old  gentleman  tucked  his  long, 
white  beard  carefully  into  his  vest,  and 
took  a  scant  sip  of  milk. 

"I  don't  feel  much  like  joshin'  lately, 
Sadie,"  he  answered  gloomily.  "Your 
grandma,  though,  seems  to  keep  up  her 
spirits." 

He  looked  up  at  his  wife  with  a  bit- 
ter smile  that  faded  into  a  gasp  of  curi- 
osity. Something  about  the  neat  old 
lady  held  his  attention. 

"Where's  them  gold-rimmed  glasses 
of  Torry's?''  he  asked. 


Invaluable  to  elderly  people,  Invalids,  and 
who  suffer  from  difficult  breathing.  Fre- 
vent  dryness  of  the  thr<">t  and  air  passages. 
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Steel-bowed  spectacles  sat  at  atten- 
tion on  grandma's  forehead  ready  to  fall 
into  place  at  an  instant's  notice. 

"Them?"  queried  grandma,  with 
perfect  composure.  "I  gave  them 
gold  bows  to  Malviny  Ann.  They  didn't 
seem  to  fit  lately.  Besides,  they  re- 
minded me  too  much  o'  that  conceited 
Torry.  I  never  took  much  to  him, 
though  most  folks  like  him.  Pass  this 
choice  bit  o'  chicken  to  your  pap,  Mal- 
viny Ann.    I  saved  it  just  for  him." 

In  the  golden  afterglow,  burnished 
hummingbirds  flashed  among  the 
orange  blossoms  of  the  trumpet  creeper 
over  the  front  porch.  On  the  porch, 
swaying  tete-a-tete,  were  two  rocking- 
chairs.  In  one  sat  grandma,  her 
withered  cheeks  the  color  of  pale 
sweetbrier  petals;  in  the  other  sat 
grandpap,  holding  grandma's  hand, 
and  cackling  happily  over  anecdotes  as 
old  as  their  courtship. 


Drink  and  Indigestion. 

As  has  been  said,  man  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  fluid,  between  two 
and  three  pints  daily.  Sometimes  this 
is  furnished  by  the  food.  All  food 
contains  some  water,  and  many  of  the 
vegetables  are  little  besides  water. 
Most  people  do  not  drink  enough  water. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  ill  effects 
of  taking  too  much  water  with  meals. 
The  danger  has  been  exaggerated. 
Water  promotes  the  tissue  changes  in 
the  human  body;  men  are  like  plants  in 
needing  a  great  deal  of  water  to  carry 
on  the  functions  of  the  body  and  to  make 
up  for  the  waste  which  constantly  goes 
on,  especially  in  working  or  in  hot 
weather  inducing  perspiration.  The 
complexion  and  the  whole  skin  is  im- 
proved by  drinking  water.  Lately 
much  has  been  said  about  the  free  use 
of  distilled  water  in  promoting  health 
and  preventing  the  swelling  of  the 
joints  from  gout  and  rheumatism,  both 
of  which  are  due  to  improper  assimila- 
tion. 

That  there  was  ever  a  time  when  tea 
and  coffee  were  unknown  seems  well 
nigh  incredible.  But  such  is  the  case, 
and  we  doubt  not  it  would  be  just  as 
well  for  the  human  race  if  they  had 
remained  unknown.  Both  retard  di- 
gestion, so  the  experimenters  say. 
Coffee  acts  upon  the  heart,  tea  on  the 
digestion  and  the  nerves.  Do  not  let 
your  children  use  tea  or  coffee  until 
they  are  grown.  Alcoholic  drinks  in 
moderate  quantities  aid  digestion,  and 
in  some  respects  are  not  as  pernicious 
as  tea  and  coffee,  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  have  them  on  the  table  for 
daily  use.  If  there  is  an  inherited 
tendency  to  alcoholism,  constant  use 
will  develop  it,  to  the  sorrow  and  shame 
of  those  concerned. — Health. 


Craving  for  Stimulants. 

That  the  blood  normally  contains 
stimulants,  that  these  stimulants  exer- 
cise a  favoring  influence  on  function,  and 
conduce  to,  and  may  even  be  a  necessary 


I  am  proud 
of  my  lamp- 
chimneys.  I 
put  my  name 
on  them. 

Macbeth. 


How  to  take  care  ot  lamps,  including  the 
getting  of  right-shape  chimneys,  is  in  my 
Index ;  sent  tree. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

MEN  WANTED  "WISI"  ^S." 

1  M.L,x\  CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  In  eight  weeks    Position-  seoured. 
Write  for  particulars.    SAN  FRANTIsO)  HAH 
BKR  COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St..  San  P*r*oci-«o. 


factor  in  the  production  of,  the  feeling 
of  well-being,  explains  the  widespread 
liking  in  man  and  beast  for  stimulating 
substances,  says  Dr.  Harry  Campbell. 
This  liking,  amounting  often  to  a  crav- 
ing, is  the  expression  of  a  great  physi- 
ological principle.  When  there  is  per- 
fect health,  when  the  blood  is  well  pro- 
vided with  its  proper  stimulants  and 
not  overcharged  with  depressants, 
there  is  no  craving  for  extraneous 
stimulants,  as  alcohol,  tea  or  coffee. 
But  when  it  is  defective  with  the  one 
and  surcharged  with  the  other,  then  is 
left  the  desire  for  the  glass  of  wine  or 
the  cup  of  tea.  In  order  to  obviate 
this  desire  we  should  seek  to  keep  the 
body  at  the  highest  level  of  health.  The 
more  perfect  the  health,  the  more  per- 
fect will  be  the  composition  of  the 
blood  both  in  respect  to  physiological 
stimulants  and  deleterious  toxins.  A 
blood  properly  constituted  in  these  and 
other  respects  will  exercise  a  gentle 
stimulant  action  on  the  nervous  system 
and  induce  a  condition  of  mild  physio- 
logical intoxication,  which  expresses 
itself  in  a  feeling  of  well-being  and 
happiness,  a  condition  which  cannot  be 
bettered. 


V 


ALLEN'S 
LUNG 
BALSAM 

positively  cures  deep-seated 
COUGHS. 
COLDS. 
CR-OUP. 

Small  Bottle  for  a  Simple  Cold 
Medium  Bottle  for  a  Heavy  Cold 
,    Large  Bottle  for  a  Deep-seated  Couth 
^^^SnldbyalU)n]ggistg.  £ 


G 


Glenn  County, 


J 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  neverlacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.D.  Rideout.  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico.  Untie  County.  California 

P[£Ll  To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  »6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  If  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP.  CAL. 

"EDUCATION    B  V  MAIL" 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS. 
Free  Catalogue. 

PACIFIC  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

Grant  Building, 
1096  MARKET  ST..  COR.  7TH,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

E.  M.  Mobbison,  President. 
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Badly  Cheated 

The  man  who  buys  poor 
shaving  soap.  Give  your 
face  its  due.  Use 

WILLIAMS'  !"STcp 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Kitchen  Furnishings. 

The  value  of  attractive  kitchen  uten- 
sils is  Dot  often  appreciated.  House- 
wives give  their  servants  battered 
saucepans  and  tins,  and  expect  them 
to  keep  these  spotless  and  to  take 
pleasure  in  cooking  with  them.  A 
servant  doing  kitchen  work  generally 
takes  interest  in  it  if  she  has  utensils 
in  good  condition  to  work  with.  One 
actually  enjoys  washing  dishes  in  a 
brand  new  dishpan. 

If  the  kitchen  itself  is  a  neat,  pictur- 
esque room  with  snowy  curtains  at  the 
windows,  neatly  oiled  floor,  clean, 
glazed  paper  on  the  walls  and  every- 
thing comfortable  and  convenient,  al- 
most any  servant  will  feel  an  inspira- 
tion to  keep  it  in  that  condition. 

In  furnishing  a  kitchen  one  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  make  the  mistake  of 
having  too  many  utensils  and  too  many 
patented  contrivances.  The  average 
servant  girl,  who  is  only  used  to  the 
simplest  and  most  ordinary  utensils  at 
home,  will  invariably  leave  the  patented 
things  on  the  shelf  and  use  any  common 
makeshift. 

Though  the  kitchen  should  be  simply 
furnished,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
things  a  servant  does  use  cannot  be 
picturesque  and  in  good  condition. 
Nowadays  there  are  many  charming 
mixing  bowls,  etc.,  in  blue  and  white 
earthenware,  that  look  better  on  the 
shelves  than  the  common  ware,  and  are 
often  just  as  cheap. 

It  is  wise  not  to  have  too  much  kitchen 
china  for  the  servants  to  use  at  meal- 
time. There  should,  of  course,  be  a 
sufficient  supply,  but  if  there  are  too 
many  to  draw  from  the  servants  will 
never  report  breakages  to  the  mistress, 
and  it  is  said  that  some  lazy  servants 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  wash  their 
own  dishes,  but  leave  them  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  corner  of  the  cupboard  until 
the  whole  supply  is  used. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  because 
a  servant  girl  is  a  human  being  there 
should  be  pictures,  etc.,  in  the  kitchen, 
a  nice  rug  on  the  floor  and  a  screen 
before  the  stove  or  sink.  Any  experi- 
enced housekeeper  knows,  however, 
that  this  is  not  practical,  and  no  sensible 
servant  will  be  bothered  with  things 
purely  ornamental,  always  in  the  way 
and  always  collecting  dust  or  grease. 
A  kitchen  is  merely  a  workshop.  After 
working  hours  are  over  the  average 
servant  would  rather  sit  or  rest  else- 
where, and  some  place  ought  to  be 
provided  for  her.  Where  there  are 
several  servants  they  can  visit  in  the 
"servants'  dining-room,"  and  they 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
that  as  cosy  as  they  wish. 


How  to  Make  Good  Coffee. 


Coffee  is  rarely  prepared  with  the 
care  and  attention  which  is  necessary 
to  make  it  a  popular  stimulant.  Even 
the  berries  require  already  a  special 
treatment  before  they  can  yield  the 
precious  beverage.  They  ought  to  be 
washed  with  warm  water  and  dried 
again  several  times  before  they  are 
roasted.  The  roasting  in  itself  is  an 
operation  requiring  great  caution. 
Berries  which  are  roasted  to  a  dark 
brown  color  have  no  aroma  at  all,  but  a 
pungent,  burnt  taste.  The  more  the 
berries  are  crushed,  the  better  and 
stronger  is  the  liquor  prepared  there- 
from. Well-made  coffee  extract,  from 
which  we  can  make  a  liquor  more  or 
less  strong,  as  we  like  it,  by  merely 
pouring  more  or  less  hot  water  on  it, 
is  preferable  to  any  other  way  of  making 


coffee.  There  is  a  very  simple  way  of 
getting  at  the  nourishing  gluten  in  the 
coffee,  namely,  by  adding  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  gluten 
is  easily  dissolved  in  all  alkaline  waters, 
containing  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 
For  this  reason  the  Dutch,  and  many 
coffee  judges  in  Germany,  boil  their 
coffee  in  mineral  water,  and  this  is  why 
we  get  such  excellent  coffee  in  certain 
cities  or  baths,  because  the  wells  there 
contain  so  much  carbonate  of  soda.  To 
prepare  coffee  in  a  chemically  correct 
manner,  put  the  ground  coffee  on  the 
filter-sieve,  add  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  and  spread  the  coffee  evenly, 
and  press  it  down  tightly.  Cover  with 
the  larger  sieve-plate,  and  pour  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water  over  it,  just 
to  moisten  the  charge  of  coffee.  Repeat 
the  pouring  of  hot  water  in  somewhat 
larger  quantities,  but  always  put  the 
lid  on  the  filter-sieve,  and  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  pot  contains  an  aromatic, 
oily,  very  dark  extract.  Then  take  off 
the  funnel  and  dilute  with  hot  water 
until  the  extract  has  the  usual  strength 
of  a  good  coffee.  This  coffee  has  all 
the  aromatic  properties  of  the  berry. 
It  is  nourishing,  as  it  contains  gluten, 
and  a  proper  proportion  of  tannin,  and 
is  free  from  burnt  and  bitter  substances. 


When  Yo\ir  Joints 
Are  Stiff 

and  muscles  sore  from  cold  or  rheu- 
matism, when  you  slip  and  sprain  a 
joint,  strain  your  side  or  bruise  your- 
self, Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  will  take 
out  the  soreness  and  fix  you  right  in 
a  jiffy.  Always  have  it  with  you,  and 
use  it  freely.  USE 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  116.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  M^r.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $600,000.00. 

BANKING  OFFICE  315  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Officers: 

CHARLES  CARPY  President. 

ARTHUR  LEGALLET  Vice-President. 

LEON  BOCQUERAZ  Secretary. 

JOHN  GINTY  Assistant  Secretary 

P.  A.  BERGEROT  Attorney. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 
Analyse*— Soils,  Fertil- 
izers, Water.  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85  Now  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


Reliance  Engineering  Co* 

(Incorporated) 
 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

lor  GAS.  GASOLINE  or  OIL.       GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
226  >  REMONT  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  5608. 


WANTED— A  NURSERYMAN. 

A  QOOD  SALARY  POR  THE  RIGHT  MAN. 


He  must  understand  the  details  of  the  nursery 
business  and  bow  to  handle  men. 


Address  Box  126,  MERCED,  CAL. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


10^%  Ammonia, 

18%  Bone  Phosphate. 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keepiug 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  *o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 
BERRY,  and  all 
FRUIT  SHIPPING 
VENEER    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY  DRUMS 


BASKETS 


flPAPP  PEACH, 

R  BARRELS, 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


lN/VTIOIN/\L  wood  f»if*e:  CO. 

^       _~  _  Woodward    Patent    Machine  Banded 

W/^-x^-V^l  J4«%/\      Wheeler    Patent    Continuous  Stave 

Vy  f||_HJ        Jr    1L/C      Bored   Wood    water  Pipe. 

Ml  MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OR 

SELECTED  PUGET  SOUND  YELLOW  FIR. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST 
PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:  OLYMPIA,  WASH. 
A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  4  MATEO  STS. 


Facts  About  the 

ERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF  SCRANTON,  PA., 

The  Largest  Educational  Institution  in  the  World. 

Capital  invested,  $6,000,000. 

Buildings  owned  and  occupied  in  Scranton,  5. 

Total  floor  space  of  buildings,  7  acres. 

Cost  of  buildings,  $550,000. 

Number  of  employes.  3200. 

Total  number  of  students  and  graduates,  Feb.  1,  1905,  755,000. 
Mail  matter  handled  each  day,  15,000  pieces. 
Daily  output  of  Printing  Department,  1 tons. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  textbooks  and  instruction  papers,  not  counting  printing,  revisions,  etc., 
$1,000,000. 

Amount  now  being  spent  annually  for  improving  and  revising  textbooks  and  instruction 
papers,  $250,000. 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  size,  strength,  and  great  work  done  by  the  I.  C.  S.  If  we 
had  not  been  successful  in  helping  workers  to  obtain  better  positions  and  increased  salaries  for 
over  fourteen  years,  the  above  figures  would  be  impossible.  No  other  Institution  has  the  Courses, 
the  System,  or  the  Means  to  provide  such  a  training  as  that  offered  by  the  I.  C.  S. 

What  Position  Do  YOU  Want? 

Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Positions  for  Which  We  Can  Train  You. 

Ad  Writer  Machine  Designer  Telkghaph  Engineer 

Show  Card  Writer  Mechanical  Draftsman  Architect 

Window  Trimmer  Foreman  Blacksmith  Structural  Engineer 

Newspaper  Illustrator  Civil  Service  Examinations  Architectural  Draftsman 

General  Illustrator  Bookkeeper  Building  Inspector 

Carpet  Designer  Stenographer  Contractor  and  Builder 

Wallpaper  Designer  Teacher  Heat  and  Ventilator  Engineer 

Linoleum  Designer  Commercial  Law  Civil  Engineer 

Bookcover  Designer  Navigator  Bridge  Engineer 

Draftsman  Sheet  Metal  Worker  Municipal  Engineer 

Ornamental  Designer  Electrical  Engineer  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Sign  Painter  Electric  Machine  Designer  R.  R.  Construction  Engineer 

Stationary  Engineer  Dynamo  Tender  Surveyor 

Marine  Engineer  Electric  Lighting  Superintendent  Mine  Surveyor 

Traction  Engineer  Electric  Railway  Superintendent  Chemist 

Gas  Engineer  Electrician  French  )  With  Edison 

Refrigeration  Engineer  Wireman  German  J-Repeating 

Mechanical  Engineer     Telephone  Engineer  Spanish  J  Phonograph 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  stating  Course  which  interests  you. 

Name   

Address  

Course  Interested  In  

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 
J.  W.  HENDERSON,  Superintendent, 
J3J0  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Markets, 

San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  March  29,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
«  eek  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


Mav. 


July 
93  ®  9l\ 
9tV<(d> 

ami 

90 ',(3) 
90'e® 


■HI  J, 

90S 

MX 


July. 
49  @48* 
48'„(«  48*. 
484(3.48^ 
48S(S49'i 
49's<&48Ji 
48',@48 


Wednesday  tl  154«il  144 

Thursday   1  ISWl  12 

Friday   I  llliftl  12% 

Saturday   1  i2%@l  14 

Monday   1  134ft  1  12* 

Tuesday   1  13  ft)l  114* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  In  Chi 
cigo  were  as  follows  for  the  week : 
May. 

Wednesday   48"8ft48H' 

Thursday   47S,ft)48S 

Friday  484(3)48* 

Saturday   484@49 

Monday   49V3>484 

Tuesday   481»®474i 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Mav.  !90f>.  Dec.  1905. 

Thursday  II  44   @1  444         tl  27fc@  

Friday   1  444®   1  274®l  27* 

Saturday   ft)   1  28V4@1  284 

Monday    ®   1  28  ft)  

Tiiesdav   1  444@1  444*  1  28   (3)1  27% 

Wednesday   1  43X01  43*  1  274®  

Wheat. 

Trading  at  present  in  the  local  wheat 
market  is  of  slim  volume,  supplies  being 
too  light  to  admit  of  activity.  Stocks 
throughout  the  United  States  are  small. 
A  grain  man  of  prominence  East  is  re- 
ported in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  as 
saying  that  he  looks  for  the  last  two 
months  of  this  crop  year  to  disclose  the 
closest  to  exhaustion  in  wheat  supplies 
that  this  country  has  ever  known.  He 
argues  that  in  consequence  of  the  great 
depletion  in  stocks  much  stiffer  prices  will 
be  experienced  during  the  next  few 
months  and  that  the  new  season  will  open 
at  much  the  same  still  figures.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  present  state  of  the  mar- 
ket to  warrant  anticipating  any  great 
boom  in  values.  There  may  be  tempo- 
rary upheavals  in  speculative  prices 
through  efforts  to  effect  a  corner  in  op- 
tions, but  this  speculative  manipulation 
works  in  the  long  run  no  good  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  if  he  indulges  in  the  game  he 
almost  invariably  gets  the  worst  of  it.  All 
gambling  propositions  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fleecing  the  outsiders  who  may  be 
induced  to  take  a  hand.  There  is  nothing 
doing  in  charters  in  this  market.  Exist- 
ing values  here  and  in  Europe  would  not 
admft  of  paying  12s.  rid.  per  ton  for  ships 
and  owners  are  expecting  about  double 
this  figure  for  carrying  new  crop  wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Ltv.  quotations   7s0d<3i7'04d  fislOdfti-s-d 

Freight  rates   144ft  16->  124®-s 

Local  market  tl  374@1  40      tl  424(5)1  45 

California  Milling  tl  524@1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  424@1  45 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  424(§1  50 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery.  tl. 444(3)1.434. 

December,  1905.  delivery,  tl  27*®  1.274. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  tI.43V«>1.434;  December, 
1905.  tl.274ffi  . 

Floor. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  at  current 
rates,  quotable  values  being  without 
change.  Stocks  in  this  center  are  not  of 
heavy  volume  and  are  largely  the  prod- 
uct of  outside  mills.  Inquiry  on  local 
account  is  mainly  for  most  immediate 
needs.  Demand  for  export  is  not  active 
at  full  prices. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t3  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50   @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   6  00  @5  25 

O-egon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

There  is  not  much  barley  of  any  sort 
now  on  market  and  as  near  a  thorough 
clean-up  as  is  possible  is  likely  to  be  expe- 
rienced before  the  close  of  the  season. 
While  the  spot  market  is  decidedly 
against  buyers,  the  inquiry  is  almost 
wholly  for  feed  descriptions  on  local 
account  and  partly  to  cover  short9  of 
May  option.  Some  barley  is  being 
brought  from  the  .Middle  West,  said  to 
imported  by  shorts  for  the  purpose  of 
depressing  the  market.  Considerable 
barley  has  been  brought  to  this  coast 
during  the  past  few  months  on  a  special 
freight  rate  for  shipment  to  the  Orient, 
and  at  this  special  freight  rate  for  export 
has  been  landed  here  at  lower  figures 
than  barley  could  be  purchased  in  the 
local  market,  but  the  quality  was  of  a  low 
grade  and  could  not  be  used  as  a  tender 
on  contracts  for  No.  1  feed. 

Feed,  No.  l  to  choice  tl  224@i  25 

Feed,  fair  to  good   i  20  @1  224 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  25  ©1  30 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choloe   1  25  2]  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  ®1  224 

Oats. 

The  market  for  common  qualities  is 
slow  and  lacking  in  firmness.    The  ab- 


sence of  firmness  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
recent  landing  here  of  a  3,000-ton  cargo 
of  common  feed  from  the  North  which 
had  been  intended  for  shipment  to  Man- 
churia. High  grade  oats  are  scarce  and 
no  prospect  of  the  market  being  burdened 
with  stock  of  this  sort  during  the  balance 
of  this  season. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  tl  55  (ffil  60 

White,  good  to  choice   1  474(5)1  524 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  40  (Si  45 

Milling   1  45  @1  60 

Black  oats   1  ?5  ®1  70 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  35   ®1  60 

Corn. 

Spot  supplies  are  of  small  proportions 
and  are  mostly  Eastern  product.  Market 
is  firm  at  prevailing  values.  Large  White 
has  been  in  fairly  active  request  on  Cen- 
tral American  account.  Not  enough 
Small  Yellow  on  the  market  to  admit  of 
wholesale  operations  in  this  variety. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  40   @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  374(511  424 

Small  Yellow   1  80  ®1  90 

Kgyptian  White     ft)  

Egyptian  Brown     IS.  

Eastern,  sacked   1  374@1  45 

Kye. 

Very  little  arriving  from  any  quarter 
and  not  much  in  store  here. 

Good  to  choice  tl  50   @1  574 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  almost  bare  of  offerings  from 
first  hands. 

Good  to  choice  »2  00    ft)2  25 

Beans. 

Market  has  been  rather  quiet,  the  com- 
paratively stiff  prices  lately  asked  for 
most  kinds  causing  buyers  to  proceed 
very  slowly.  Holders  have  shown  dispo- 
sition to  grant  concessions  rather  than 
miss  sales.  Stocks  of  prime  to  choice 
beans  are  not  heavy  and  are  largely  in 
second  bands. 

Pea,  rair  to  good.  100  tbs  *3  00  ®S  SB 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  (2)3  40 

Large  White   2  60   @2  85 

Pinks   3  25  @3  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  (3)3  25 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @  

Reds   5  50  @  

Llmas.  good  to  choice   4  90  ft  5  10 

Black-eye  Beans   2  60  @2  90 

Dried  Peas. 

The  markot  is  practically  bare  of  local 
product.  There  has  been  considerable 
demand  lately  from  the  South  for  peas 
for  planting.  Some  Eastern  peas  are  in 
the  hands  of  local  millers. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  40  @2  05 

Garbanzos.  Large   3  25   ®3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  ®3  25 

Niles   1  40  (3)2  00 

Hops. 

The  local  market  remains  quiet,  with 
no  heavy  quantities  offering,  but  under 
selling  pressure  lower  figures  than  have 
been  lately  nominally  current  would  have 
to  be  accepted.  Some  holders  are  still 
looking  for  a  more  active  demand  and  a 
higher  markot.  If  all  the  hops  were 
pooled,  prices  might  be  crowded  upward 
to  a  moderate  extent,  but  that  there  will 
be  any  great  shortage  does  not  now 
appear  probable.  La6t  year's  crop  on 
this  coast  is  now  stated  to  have  been  190,- 
000  bales— California  03,000,  Oregon  92,- 
000,  Washington  35,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  10,000  bales  over  1903  crop. 
Exports  for  the  season  to  dato  show  an 
increase  of  about  30,000  bales,  but  New 
York  crop  gave  an  increase  of  25,000  bales 
and  imports  are  about  3000  bales  in  excess 
of  last  year.  New  York  advices  report 
the  sale  of  200  bales  of  Eastern  at  28c.,  one 
fancy  lot  at  29c,  and  300  to  400  bales  of 
Pacific  at  25Jc. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  24  @26 

Wool. 

In  this  center  it  is  the  same  old  song, 
offerings  here  being  too  insignificant  to 
admit  of  noteworthy  trading.  When- 
ever a  lot  puts  in  an  appearance,  however, 
no  matter  how  small,  brokers  are  after  it, 
but  are  careful  not  to  appear  too  anxious 
or  to  do  any  very  rash  bidding.  Dealers 
are  quietly  operating  in  the  interior  and 
are  doing  very  little  talking  here.  The 
general  tone  of  the  market  could  not  well 
be  more  healthy. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free   22  (5)24 

Northern,  defective  18  ®21 

Middle  County,  free  20  @22 

Middle  County,  defective  17  @I9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  15  @I7 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  13  @14 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality  18  (3)16 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @23 

Nevada  16  @22 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  is  little  of  an  encouraging  char- 
acter to  report  as  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  hay  market.  Business  is 
largely  in  the  best  grades  of  Wheat  hay, 
and  of  this  description  there  is  a  surfeit 
of  offerings,  enabling  buyers  to  be  very 
exacting  as  to  quality  and  price.  Choice 
Tame  Oat  hay  is  in  very  light  stock,  but 
common  qualities  of  above  and  Volunteer 
Oat  are  plentiful  and  drag  at  low  prloes. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  til  00  ft)  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  @  11  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choloe   8  00   ft)  10  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ft)   9  00 

Barley   8  00  X  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  ®  10  00 


SIover:   «00  ®  950 

Stock  hay   6  00  ®   7  50 

Compressed   n  00  5  13  00 

Straw,  >  bale   as  @  50 

MillstutTs. 

Quotable  values  for  Bran  and  Middlings 
are  without  appreciable  changes,  but 
movement  is  slow  at  full  figures.  Pre- 
vailing values  on  Rolled  Barley  and 
Milled  Corn  are  being  well  maintained.! 

Alfalfa  Meal,  <fl  ton  t21  00   ffi  22  50 

Bran.  *  ton   20  50   m  21  50 

Middlings   25  00  <a  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  50  ft)  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   26  00   @  26  50 

Cornmeal   29  00  @  29  50 

Cracked  Corn   29  50   ft)  30  00 

Oilcake  Meal   3250  @  34  00 

Seeds. 

Market  for  Alfalfa  is  dull  and  weak, 
the  season  for  sowing  same  being  prac- 
tically ended.  Dealers  are  fairly  supplied 
and  do  not  care  to  make  further  pur- 
chases of  stock  which  they  may  have  to 
carry  into  another  year.  Not  much  Yel- 
low Mustard  on  the  market  and  no 
Trieste  or  Brown  offering. 

Flax   11  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50  ft)  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  ®  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   p  ®124 

Canary   64®  64 

Rape   1*3  2* 

Hemp   34(a)— 

Timothy   5  @  54 

Honey. 

Stocks  of  amber  grades  are  of  fairly 
liberal  proportions  for  this  advanced 
date  in  the  season,  and  include  some  re- 
cent arrivals  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Inquiry  is  6low  and  market  lacks  .firm- 
ness. Choice  water-white  honey  is  in 
light  supply. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid..    6  ft)  64 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  4<3  54 

Extracted,  Amber    3*®  44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  @  34 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

Trade  is  slow.  There  are  no  shipping 
orders  on  the  market  at  present. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  tt>  20  @30 

Dark  37  ®28 

Live  Stock  aod  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  has  developed  no  quot- 
able changes  since  last  review,  supplies 
proving  ample  for  the  immediate  some- 
what limited  demand.  Veal  is  in  fair 
receipt  and  only  most  desirable  sizes  com- 
mand top  figures.  Mutton  is  offering  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  present  needs,  in- 
quiry not  being  very  active.  Receipts  of 
Lamb  are  on  the  increase  and  the  market 
in  consequence  shows  an  easier  tone. 
Hogs  were  in  a  little  better  supply  than 
for  several  weeks  preceding,  but  were  not 
quotably  lower;  most  of  the  Hogs  coming 
in  are  milk  fed. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fi  lb   54<3  6 

Beef,  2nd  quality  6  ft)— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   44ft)  5 

Mutton — ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   7  ®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   5*®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   54®  55j 

Hogs,  small,  fat   64®  5S 

Veal,  large,  H  B>   5  ®  7 

Veal,  small.  *  fb   5  (8)  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  «  lb   84/a— 

Lamb,  spring,  9  lb  11  (S— 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  in  fair  request  at  prevailing 
values.  Pelts  in  prime  condition  are  read- 
ily placed  at  current  rates.  Tallow  values 
aro  ruling  steady. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  %lways  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  B>s  

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs 

Stags   

Wet  Salted  Kip  

Wet  Salted  Veal  

Wet  Salted  Calf  

Dry  Hides  , 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs 
Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  

Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin  1  25(3-2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   91(31  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  fl  skin   60®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  .3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

porse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24®34 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  department. 
Asking  prices  are  without  noteworthy 
change.  Holders  of  Grain  Bags  are  not 
crowding  stocks  to  sale. 

Bean  Bags  t  4*@6 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton    6413,74 

Fruit  Sacks,  lute,  as  to  quality   5*ft)7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36.  spot   6  ®64 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July .  64(2)64 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tb   S3  <g> — 

Wool  Sacks,  3  40)   80  ® — 

Poultry. 

Market  was  rather  lightly  stocked  most 


Sound. 

Culls. 

-  @11 

-  @10 

-  @104 

-   ®  94 

-  ®  94 

—   ®  9 

—  (8)10 

-   ®  9 

-   @  94 

—  ®  84 

7   ®  74 

6   @  64 

—  @11 

-  @10 

-  @1I4 

-  ®104 

-  @124 

-  @114 

—  ®18 

—  ®17 

—  ®15 

—  ®13 

-  ®20 

—  @18 

of  the  week  with  both  California  and 

Eastern  poultry.  Demand  was  fair  and 
desirable  offerings  sold  readily  at  fully  as 
good  figures  as  were  quotablethe  preced- 
ing week.  Inquiry  was  mainly  for  largo 
and  fat  young  fowls.  Small  Old  Hens  and 
Old  Roosters  were  not  much  sought  after. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  f  fb  t  21  ®  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  Q  *   18  ®  21 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  fb   18  ®  21 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   550  ®600 

Hens,  large   6  50  (3)  7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  ®  7  50 

Fryers   600  ®650 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®  4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  ■  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   6  10  ®  7  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  y  dozen   7  00  ®  8  00 

Geese,  4>  pair   2  25  ®  2  50 

Goslings,  ft  pair   3  00  ®  3  PO 

Pigeons,  old,  f  dozen   1  25  ®  1  50 

Pigeons,  youn<?   2  25  ffl  2  75 

Butter. 

There  was  a  fair  shipping  demand, 
mainly  for  2- pound  squares,  and  prices  for 
same  were  better  maintained  than  on 
much  of  the  light  weight  butter.  After 
May  19  all  packages  of  butter  over  half  a 
pound  and  under  six  pounds  must  have 
the  actual  weight  printed  or  legibly 
marked  on  the  wrapper  or  container  in 
figures  or  letters  or  figures  and  letters  not 
less  than  half  an  inch  high,  the  last  Leg- 
islature having  made  a  law  to  this  effect, 
the  penalty  being  not  less  than  $20  for 
violating  the  same. 

Creamery,  extras,  >  to    24  ®25 

Creamery,  firsts   23  ft 24 

Creamery,  seconds   23  ft  23 

Dairy,  select   23  (3  24 

Dairy,  firsts    2J43  23 

Dairy,  seconds  21  (3)22 

Mixed  Store    18  ®20 

Cheese. 

A  good  shipping  demand  for  flats  has 
kept  stocks  down  to  small  proportions 
and  desirable  qualities  have  met  with  a 
tolerably  firm  market.  Young  Americas 
are  in  fair  supply  and  not  very  active  re- 
quest. Eastern  cheese  are  in  light  stock 
and  stiffly  held. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   124®— 

California,  good  to  choice   114®12 

California,  fair  to  good   II  ®1I4 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11  ®13 

Eastern   16  ®17 

Kggs. 

Arrivals  were  liberal  and  there  was  lit- 
tle other  than  local  demand.  Large  quan- 
tities had  to  be  placed  in  cold  storage. 
There  was  some  speculative  buying  for 
the  ice  bouses,  mainly  within  range  of 
16$ («  18c,  the  latter  figure  for  select  ranch. 
Sales  over  18c  were  the  exception  and 
mainly  in  a  small  way  for  extra  choice  go- 
ing' to  special  custom.  Store  gathered 
egg's  running  large  as  to  size  were  more 
difficult  to  obtain  at  ltUc  than  were  ranch 
eggs  at  17Ac,  the  quality  of  store  eggs  being 
now  good. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  ®lu 
California,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  16413,174 

California,  good  to  choice  store   16  ®|7 

Eastern  firsts   —  ®— 

Eastern  seconds   —  ®— 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  was  in  fairly  active  request, 
both  canners  and  shippers  being  in  the 
market,  and  prices  were  maintained  at 
about  same  levels  as  preceding  week. 
Tendency  on  Green  Peas  was  to  easier 
figures,  although  receipts  of  choice  were 
not  heavy.  Choice  Tomatoes  were  scarce 
and  brought  good  prices.  Rhubarb  was 
in  liberal  receipt.  String  Beans  were 
more  plentiful.  Egg  Plant  and  Peppers 
were  in  light  supply.  Onion  market  was 
quiet;  3,840  crates  arrived  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

Asparagus.  No.  1  to  choice,  f  lb   5  ®  6 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  y  tb   4   (3)  44 

Beans,  Lima,  flfb   —  ®  — 

Beans,  String,  f  t   8  ®  124 

Beans,  Wax,      fb   —  ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fl  100  lbs. . .     50  ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  V  tb   124®  15 

Garlic,  V  fb   8  «  10 

Mushrooms,  f>  fb   —  IS  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  fi  ctl   3  00   ®  3  25 

Peas.  Green,  ft  tt>    24®  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  lb   —  @  — 

Peppers.  Green,  ft  lb   124®  174 

Rhubarb  ?  box   40   »  90 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   1  25  (3  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box   1  25   ®  1  75 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50(3)60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
30  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  was  not  heavily  stocked  with 
choice  to  select  Burbanks  and  compara- 
tively good  prices  were  readily  realized. 
Common  qualities  wer9  plentiful  and  met 
with  slow  sale.  New  potatoes  were  in 
moderate  receipt  and  not  very  active  de- 
mand at  full  figures. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  y  cental   —  &  — 

Salinas  Burbanks,  *  cental   —  ®  — 

River  Burbanks.  V  cental   40  (A  95 

River  Reds.  H  cental   65  @  85 

Oregon  Burbanks,  V  cental   1  00  ®  I  55 

New  Potatoes.  H  cental    3  50  ®  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  V  cental   —  9  — 

Fresh  Fralts. 

Apples  were  in  fair  supply  and  not  very 
active  demand.  There  was  no  particular 
change  in  the  quotable  range  of  values, 
but  for  other  than  choice  to  fancy  the 
market  was  unfavorable  to  sellers.  For 
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cooking  apples  there  was  little  inquiry. 
Strawberries  were  on  market  from  Wat- 
sonville,  Palo  Alto  and  Los  Angeles. 
From  the  latter  point  they  were  of  the 
Brandywine  and  Excelsior  varieties  and 
sold  mainly  at  12J@20c.  per  small  basket, 
with  quality  fair.  Malindas  from  Wat- 
sonville  brought  75c. @$1  per  drawer,  and 
Longworths  from  Palo  Alto  75c.@$1.50 
per  drawer. 

Apples,  fancy,  H  50-box   1  75  @   2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft>.  bx.. .    125   @  175 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  box   75  @    1  25 

Apples,  Lady,  ^  box     @   

Persimmons,  $  regular  box     @   

Strawberries,  large.  TR  chest     @   

Dried  Fruits. 

Movement  is  very  fair  for  this  advanced 
date,  especially  when  the  light  stocks  of 
most  kinds  are  taken  into  consideration. 
The  market  is  in  the  main  Qrm,  particu- 
larly so  for  good  to  choice  Apricots,  stand- 
ard Peaches  and  high  grade  Pears, 
these  being  in  very  light  supply;  in  fact, 
of  select  Pears  there  are  practically  none 
offering.  There  are  few  Apples,  and 
buyers  in  quest  of  same  find  it  necessary 
to  pay  tolerably  stiff  figures.  Prunes  of 
the  middle  sizes  are  still  obtainable  at  low 
prices,  but  there  are  a  few  large  or  small 
Prunes  left,  and  for  choice  large  the 
market  is  firm.  The  steamer  Senator, 
sailing  for  British  Columbia  since  last 
review,  carried  83,400  lbs.  dried  fruit, 
including  68,130  lbs.  Prunes,  34,375  lbs.  of 
the  latter  being  for  Winnipeg.  The 
steamer  City  of  Puebla,  sailing  Saturday 
last,  also  for  British  Columbia,  carried 
34,700  lbs.  Prunes  and  6250  lbs.  other 
dried  fruit. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5  @  Wt 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50- lb  boxes.  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  10  @I2 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  fb   8(4®  9!4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @11 

Figs,  10-fb  box,  1-fb  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  8  @  8(4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy . .  9  @10ys 

Pears,  standard,  ft  ft>   6H@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10H 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5J4@  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7   (5)  S'/2 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6)4®  7y, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — ®— 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  lVJ®l%c;  40-508,  4@4Mc; 
50-60S,  2%@2%c\  60-70S,  2@2Hc;  70-80S,  l%@2c  ; 
80-90S,  lH®l^c;  90-100s,  l@lMc;  small,  %@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3tf@  4y, 

Apples,  quartered   3V4@  4^ 

Pigs,  White,  In  bulk   2  @  2'/s 

Figs,  Black   2&@  4 

Bhliins. 

Market  is  quiet  at  quotably  unchanged 
values.  Offerings  mostly  common  qual- 
ities. Shipments  the  past  week  include 
9,500  lbs.  by  steamer  to  British  Columbia. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-lb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-lb  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-tb  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-fb  box    (ail  85 

Imperials.  20-tb  box  2  25   &2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3^@3^4c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3%(a}4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  4%®  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @4t4c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — ®3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  476c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  A*4@i%c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5J4@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  heavy  receipt  and 
much  of  the  fruit  was  in  poor  condition, 
having  to  be  overhauled  and  losing  heav- 
ily from  decaying  stock.  Sound  Oranges 
were  in  good  request  and  prices  for  same 
well  sustained.  Choice  Navels  of  the 
smaller  sizes  were  most  sought  after. 
Lemons  were  in  good  supply  and  demand 
rather  light.  Lime  market  was  quiet  at 
unchanged  figures. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, ft  bx  1  50  @2  00 
Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  ft  box.  1  00  @1  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  ft  box   1  00  @1  25 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  1  00  @1  50 

Oranges,  Blood,  ft  box    ®  

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box —  2  25  ®2  50 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  10 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nats. 

In  the  Almond  market  there  is  little 
other  than  asking  figures  upon  which  to 
base  quotations.  Some  movement  in  soft 
shell  Walnuts,  but  at  slightly  lower  fig- 
ures than  lately  nominally  current. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  ft  fb  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  f»1l 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4H@  5V4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  ««13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  wine  market  is  not  show- 
ing much  life.  Dry  wines  of  last  vintage 
remain  quotable  at  14@17c  per  gallon, 
San  Francisco  delivery,  but  there  is  very 
little  wine  now  offering  from  first  hands 
which  in  a  regular  way  will  command  top 
figures.  Sweet  wines  of  1904  are  obtain- 
able at  25c  per  gallon  in  bulk  at  wineries, 
or  at  27Jc  per  gallon  delivered  in  San 
Francisco,  with  inferior  stock  offering  at 
lower  figures.  The  steamer  City  of 
Panama,  sailing  Saturday,  carried  32,636 
gallons,  including  27,904  gallons  for  New 


York.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco 
last  week  were  265,450  gallons,  and  for 
preceding  week  were  284,850  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks   90,145 

Wheat,  ctls   27,510 

Barley,  ctls   86,256 

Oats,  ctls   6  873 

Corn,  ctls   3,020 

Rve,  ctls   16 

Beans,  sks   8.652 

Potatoes,  sks   21,311 

Onions,  sks   1,872 

Hay,  tons   1,999 

Wool,  bales   1,010 

Hops,  bales   268 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3.472,387 
2.357,238 
3,0:18.409 
789,024 
162,737 
45,770 
570.870 
1,042  669 
110.589 
143,272 
43.094 
37,729 


4,266,935 
1,851.873 
4,897,437 
795,603 
126.536 
45.134 
654,819 
1,055.332 
129,819 
138,022 
37,704 
29,000 


KXPOKTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


|  Since 
'july  1,1904. 


Flour,  M  sk                   32,988  2,336,348 

Wheat,  ctls                       386  801,753 

Barley,  ctls                64,457  1,805.224 

Oats,  Ctls                         470  75,942 

Corn,  ctls                      1,6«0  81,513 

Beans,  sks                      590  44.367 

Hay,  bales                  3,246  201  517 

Wool,  lbs  |  8311.690 

Hops,  lbs                      16,138  347,217 

Honey,  cases                   7  2,053 

Potatoes,  pkgs                746  93,817 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,816,472 
830,795 
3,892,580 
18,936 
15,r>S)0 
34.791 
196,943 
1,848,923 
566,338 
4,291 
89,778 


Csed  Flint's  Powders  Twenty  Tears. 

Boyd,  WK,  June  13,  1904. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls.  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used  Prof.  Flint's  powders 
for  twenty  years  and  I  have  sold  hundreds  of  pack- 
ages by  telling  people  about  it— to  try  it  once  and 
they  always  use  it.   Yours  respectfully, 

CHARLES  EAGLES. 


Egg  With  Three  Yelks.— Grass  Val- 
ley Union:  An  egg  with  a  double  yelk  is 
quite  common,  but  one  with  three  yelks 
is  freaky  enough  to  send  to  a  museum. 
This  was  the  kind  brought  into  town  by 
John  Phillips  from  his  ranch  below  this 
city.  At  the  time  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  shell,  but  brought  the  egg 
in  to  exhibit  to  his  friends  because  of  its 
immense  size.  When  broken  the  triple 
yelk  was  discovered. 

Boston,  July  16,  1883. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  V.  S. — I  have  used  your  Elixir 
for  colic,  spavins,  spinal  meningitis  and  blistering; 
It  will  never  change  the  color  of  the  hair.  And 
your  White  Star  for  old  sores  and  galls,  there  is 
nothing  I  think  as  good  in  the  market. 

R.  S.  CLISBY. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  i860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BEC/IUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Firet :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  Ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washingtor 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth :  tlon  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Frees. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
offlcUl  records  since  1793  and  full  certiBed  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  tc 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  giv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va 
lidity  of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade- Marks,  etc.,  ar( 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guidt 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
3Z2B  Rialto  BIdg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
>Jew  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
■»an  Francisco    Telephone  Bush  848 


Potash  as  Nece  ssary  as  Rain 


The  quality  and  uiantity  of  the 
crops  depend  on  a  nufficiency  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Fertilizers  which  are 
low  in  Potash  will  never  produce 
satisfactory  results. 

Every  farmer  should  be  familiar  with  the 
proper  proportions  of  ingredients  that  go  to 
make  the  best  fertilizers  for  every  kind  of 
crop.  We  have  published  a  series  of  books, 
containing  the  latest  researches  on  this  all- 
important  subject,  which  we  will  send  free 
if  you  ask.  Write  now  while  you  think  of 
it  to  the 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
98  Nassau  Street,        New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


'^Jubilee  incubators 

1f%  Jubilees  are  the  business  incubators 
/or  business  poultry  men.;  used  by  big 
business  plants;  made  in  business 
sizes;  and  guaranteed  to  give 
business  results 

to  eges  to  soo  eg  as  in.  capacity,  ilZ.OQ  , 
tofso.oo  in  price  Hoi- water-  pipe  principle; 
automatic  moisture  fystarn  par/i<r 
ventilation.  Our  new  beautifully  ifuatrafea 
catalogue  mailed  tree  you  rteea  fff  you 

We  wholesale  and  retail  a// '  pouttrysuiiplies.  TP- 

tipecial  rSupply  Catalogue  is  necessary  yours  forth' asking 


JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO.-5I7  32^51  Oakland,  Cal. 


Stover  2  Horse  Power  Handy  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 

Stover  Gasoline  Engines 

Fitted  with  Electric  Spark  are  High  Grade,  -_,asy  to  Set 
Up  and  Start— Oh,  How  Simple— Nothing  to  it  to  get  out 
of  order.   Send  for  Special  Catalogue. 

Dl  •  ;DI  TIV/IPC  for  Hand,;  Windmill.  Irri- 
ealers  in;r  U Mr  D.  gating,  Spraying.  White- 
washing, Road,  Ship. 
Centrifugal  Power 
Pnmps  of  all  kinds. 
Pipe,  Fittings,  Wind- 
mills, Tanks,  Horse 
Powers. 


Gould's  Centrifugal  Pump, 
all  sizes. 


SF.ND  FOR  CATALOGUE— MAILED  FREE. 

Woodin  &  Little 

312  -  314  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

They  are  built  right  and  run  right— Red  Cross  Windmills. 


"SOUTHWICK"  HAY  PRESS. 

SIZE  BALE  18x22.    THE  FASTEST  SMALL  BALE  PRESS  EVER  BUILT. 
Capacity  16  tons  to  30  tons  per  day,  according  to  locality.  Can  be  furnished 
with  automatic  self-feeder. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


1 


Portable  Buildings. 

NO.  410.  STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  95£  in.  by  SI  ft.  5J<  in. 
Shows  supplementary  roof  for  hot  climates. 
They  can  be  applied  to  any  of  our  houses. 
Two  outside  and  two  inside  doors,  four  windows  and 
three  rooms,  screens,  etc, 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 


Washington  and  Second  Sts., 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


April  1,  1905. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Officers  of  California  State  Grange. 

Muster  H.  C.  Raap.  Martinez 

Overseer   W.  V.  Griffith,  Geyserville 

Lecturer  H.  F.  Tuck.  Cupertino 

Steward  E.  C.  Shoemaker.  Visalia 

Assistant  Steward   N.  H.  Root,  Stockton 

Chaplain  Mrs.  C.  W.  Emery,  Oakland 

Treasurer  Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento 

Secretary   

 Mrs.  L.  S.  Woodhams-Urasch,  Santa  Clara 

Gate  Keeper  S.  S.  Gladney,  Rose vt He 

Klora  Nellie  A.  Borrette.  Napa 

Pomona  Mrs.  F.  E.  Mitchell,  Campbell 

Ceres  Mrs.  Chas.  Williams,  San  Jose 

Lady  Assistant  Steward  

 Emily  L.  Burnham,  Healdsburg 

Organist   Mrs.  Carrie  Irish,  San  Jose 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Thos.  Jacob  Visalia 

J.  L.  Beecher  Stockton 

G.  W.  Whitaker  Bennett  Valley 

List  of  «)r»nt;eH  and  Officers. 

A  LHAMBRA.  230  — M  ,  H.  C.  Raap;  L.,  James 
Kelly;  Sec.  Mrs.  L.  T.  Raap.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Martinez. 

AMERICAN  RIVER,  172.— M.,  A.  D.  McDonell; 
L.,  Mrs.  Laura  Hansen;  Sec.  Miss  Carrie  Hansen. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.  from  Nov.  1  to  June  1.  7  P.  m  .  June  1 
to  Nov.  1,  2  P.  M. 

ANTELOPE,  100.— M.,  R.  A.  Pryor;  L.,  Mrs. 
VV.  A.  Malloway;  Sec,  Miss  Sadye  Peterson.  2d  & 
Hh  Sat.  11  A.  M.,  school  house,  Sites. 

BENNETT  VALLEY,  16.— M.,  J.  M.  Talbot; 
L.,  P.  Hanson;  Sec,  John  Keppel.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M.,  Bennett  Valley  Grange  Hall,  near  Santa 
Rosa. 

BOWMAN,  327. — M.,  W.  H.  Curtis;  L..  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Burtscher;  Sec,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Musso;  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  8  p.  M.,  Bowman. 

CAPITAL,  305.— M.,  W.  W.  Greer;  L  ,  Miss  Jessie 
Shaw:  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  Burnside.  1st  &  3d  Fri. 
eve.  8  p.  M.,  Daly's  Hall,  Oak  Park. 

CASTORIA,  322.— M.,  W.  B.  Mathews;  L.,  Seth 
W.  Morrill;  Sec,  Mrs.  Julia  Mathews.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  eve.,  French  Camp. 

DANVILLE,  85.— M.,  W.  E.  Stewart;  L.,  C.  E. 
Howard:  Sec,  Miss  S.  E.  Wood.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M.,  Danville. 

EDEN,  106.— M.,  H.  V.  Monsen;  L..  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Christensen;  Sec,  Miss  Olga  H.  Christensen.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  at  different  homes. 

ELK  GROVE,  86.— M.,  Fred  Sehlmeyer;  L..  Geo. 
Sehlmeyer;  Sec,  Miss  Florence  E.  Demback.  1st 
&  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Elk  Grove. 

ENTERPRISE.  129.— M.,  George  Jones:  L..  John 
Plummer;  Sec,  Edna  Jones.  1st  &  ?d  Sat.  eve., 
Enterprise  Grange  Hall,  Walsh's  Station. 

FLORIN,  130.-M.,  L.  C  Stewart;  L...  Melvina 
McFie:  Sec.  Miss  Susie  Cox.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  p.  M., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Florin. 

GEYSERVILLE,  312. — M.,  Joseph  E.  Metzgar; 
L.,  Daniel  W.  Sylvester;  Sec.  Miss  Edna  Metzgar. 
M  &  4th  Sat.,  Woodmen's  Hall,  Geyserville. 

GLEN  ELLEN,  299.— M.,  Robt.  P.  Hill;  ti.,  Chas. 
A.  Kennedy;  Sec,  Thos.  Johnson.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p. 
M.,  N.  S.  G.  W.  Hall,  Glen  Ellen. 

GOLD  HILL,  326— M..  R.  A.  Lafayette;  L.,  L.  C. 
Gage;  Sec,  Chas.  L.  Miller.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve.  8  P. 
M.,  Grange  Hall,  Gold  Hill. 

GRASS  VALLEY,  256.— M.,  O.  L.  Twitchell;  L., 
W.  H.  Bryan;  sec,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  7:30  P.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Grass  Valley. 

LINCOLN,  218.— M.,  Geo.  E.  Hyde;  L,.,  Miss  A. 
Corpstien;  Sec.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevens.  2d  &  4th  Fri. 
8  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Cupertino. 

MAGNOLIA.  261.— M.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gautier;  L., 
Wm.  Hlgglns;  Sec,  Miss  Gertrude  Higgins.  2d 
Sat.,  1  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Magnolia. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  332.— M.,  M.  Farrell;  L.. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Farrell;  Sec,  C.  P.  Berry.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  eve.,  Forester's  Hall,  Mountain  View. 

NAPA.  307. — M.,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Borrette;  L..  D.  J. 
Brown;  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  A.  Borrette.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  1:30  P.  m.,  Masonic  Temple,  Napa. 

OAKLAND,  35.— M.,  D.  W.  Gilbert;  L.,  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Emery;  Sec,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Babcock.  1st  Sat  7:30 
p.  M.,  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Oakland. 

ORCHARD  CITY,  333.-M.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Abbott;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Waite;  Sec,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Putnam.  2d  & 
4th  Tues.  eve.,  Campbell. 

PETALUMA.  23.— M.,  A.  S.  Hall;  L.  Margaret 
A.  Ellis;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  McPhail  2d  &  4th  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M  .  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Petaluma. 

POTTER  VALLEY.  1 15.— M..  William  Eddie; 
L.,  Miss  Rose  Sides;  Sec,  W.  V.  Kilborune.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  2  p.  m.,  Potter  Valley. 

PROGRESSIVE,  308  — M.,  J.  D.  Silvia:  Sec, 
Emma  Brigham  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  Redmen's 
Hall.  Healdsburg. 

ROSEVILLE,  161.— M.,  E.  A.  Junior;  L.,  S.  S. 
Gladney;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould.   1st  &  3d  Sat.  2 

P      M         i  '  M I     "     ]       i  ■ 

RO  W  EN  A.  330.-M.,  Robt.  E.  Phelps;  L  ,  W.  C. 
Newton;  Sec,  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Stiles.  Every  other 
Sat.  eve.  7  p.  M.,  Mt.  Hope  school  house,  Zachary. 

SACRAMENTO,  12.— M.,  C.  E.  Reese;  L.,  Mrs.  L. 
Dudley;  Sec,  Mrs.  Silas  Orr.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  1:30  p. 
M.,  Forester's  Hall,  Sacramento. 

SAN  JOSE.  10.— M.,  C.  R.  Williams;  L.,  Mrs.  E. 
Marcen;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  I.  Saunders.  Every  Sat. 
10:30  A.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall.  San  Jose. 

SANTA  ROSA,  17.-M.,  T.  J.  Pilkington;  L.,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Gregory;  Sec,  Miss  F.  L.  Gamble.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  1:30  P.  M.  from  Oct.  1  to  April  1,2  p.  M.  from 
April  1  to  Oct.  1,  Fraternity  Hall,  Santa  Rosa. 

SEBASTOPOL,  306.— M.,  Horace  Weeks;  L.,  Mrs. 
Bonham;  Sec,  J.  McKenzie.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
Janson's  Hall,  Sebastopol. 

SELMA,  291— M.,  Donald  Patton;  L..  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Rhodes;  Sec,  Mrs.  O  L.  Abbott;  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  P. 
M.,  Vincent  Hall,  Selma. 

STOCKTON,  70.— M.,  Wm.  L.  Overhiser;  L.,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Leadbetter:  Sec,  N.  H.  Root.  Every  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Stockton. 

SUNNYVALE,  331. -M.,  J.  F.  Spauldlng;  L., 
Nettle  M.  Fuller;  Sec,  W.  C.  Beach.  2d&  4th  Tues. 
eve.,  Sunnyvale. 

TULARE,  198.— M.,  E.  Barber;  L.,  J.  Tuohy; 
Sec,  Mrs.  B.  I.  Morris.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  11  A.  M., 
Goldman's  Hall,  Tulare. 

TWO  ROCK,  152  — M.,  G.  W.  Gaston;  L.,  J.  L. 
Schwobeda;  Sec.  Mrs.  T.G.  King.  1st  &  3d  Thurs.  2 
p.  M  .Two  Rock  Grange  Hall. 

WEST  PARK.  335. -M.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Webb;  L., 
Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Sherman;  Sec,  John  S.  Dore. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY  POMONA,  2.— M.,  H. 

C.  Muddux;  L.,  J.  Holmes;  Sec,  Mrs  Jennie  Still- 
son.  5th  Sat.  of  months  having  same,  Forester's 
Hall,  Sacramento. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  POMONA,  4.-M., 
F.  H.  Babb;  L.,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Tuck;  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Worthen. 

SONOMACOUNTY  POMONA,  1. — M.,  P.  Hansen: 
L.,  G.  N.  Sanborn;  Sec  ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Johnson.  3d 
Wed.  in  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

PENNGROVE,  337.-M.,  C.  E.  Parkinson;  Sec, 
F.  S.  Farquas. 

EL  VERANO,  315.— M.,  J.  F.  Tate;  Sec,  Mrs.  J. 

D.  Magnon. 


■■MBIJBW  Wl  B ~"L"lT"T"' 

New  Building  Fresno  Agricultural  Works,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Fresno  County  Granges. 

Since  the  Pacific  Rcral  Press  has 
been  very  appropriately  made  the 
official  organ  of  the  State  Grange,  it 
becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  report  for 
Fresno  county.  A  few  months  ago 
Bro.  John  S.  Dore,  State  Lecturer  Tuck 
and  his  amiable  and  enthusiastic  wife, 
the  writer  and  others  made  an  active 
canvass  of  West  Park  and  Madison 
school  districts  for  charter  members 
for  a  Grange.  Success  attended  the 
efforts  and  we  have  a  good  one  of  nearly 
a  hundred  members,  with  five  initia- 
tions for  the  next  meeting.  Already 
the  influence  of  the  organization  is  felt. 
The  Telephone  Co.  sent  out  a  special 
messenger  to  one  of  our  meetings  to 
ask  that  we  confer  with  their  district 
manager  concerning  lower  rates  and 
improved  service.  Our  standing  com- 
mittee is  courteously  received  as  it 
presses  its  requests.  We  are  very 
fortunate  in  having  a  talented  Worthy 
Lecturer,  and  a  practical  farmer, 
horticulturist,  dairy  worker  and  busi- 
ness woman  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Dr. 
Sherman,  formerly  Miss  M.  E.  Eshel- 
man  of  the  famous  Minnewawa  vine- 
yard and  stock  farm.  She  has  taken 
much  pains  in  preparing  a  year's  pro- 
gram of  interesting  and  every-day 
topics  for  discussion.  Next  week  we  are 
to  have  an  all-day  session  with  basket 
lunch,  in  West  Park  church. 

Bro.  Dore  and  the  writer  held 
several  meetings  at  Lone  Star,  and 
succeeded  in  organizing  a  Grange  there 
with  nearly  seventy  members,  Bro. 
F.  G.  Dalton  making  an  excellent 
Master.  They  meet  on  the  first  Tues- 
day night  of  each  month.  We  expect 
to  go  to  Selma  shortly,  and  assist  the 
Grange  in  a  canvass  for  more  members. 
We  have  promising  correspondence 
with  agriculturists  in  various  other 
places  not  confined  to  this  county, 
which  will  result,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  insti- 
tution of  more  Granges.  My  wife  and  I 
united  with  the  Order  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  in  Ukiah,  Mendocino  county. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  Bro.  Dore  was 
invited  to  speak  before  our  large  and 
influential  County  Teachers'  Institute 
on  "Agricultural  Education  in  our 
Public  Schools."  He  made  a  strong 
address  and  a  fine  impression,  result- 
ing in  the  passing  of  outspoken  resolu- 
tions by  the  teachers.    J.  W.  Webb, 

Master  West  Park  Grange,  No.  366. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Fresno. 

Oakland  Grange. 

Oakland  Grange  tendered  a  farewell 
reception  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dexter 
Gilbert,  Saturday  afternnon,  March 
18th.  The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  smilax  and  lilies  in  honor  of  the 
event.  During  the  afternoon  the  fol- 
lowing program  was  rendered:  Read- 
ing from  Will.  Carlton,  by  Mrs.  Ella 
Dow;  organ  solo,  Miss  Anita  Dewey; 
farewell  remarks,  Mrs.  Ella  Dow;  vocal 
solo,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Roadhouse;  responses, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dexter  Gilbert;  vocal 
solo,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Roadhouse;  closing  re- 
marks, Mrs.  S.  J.  Cross,  after  which 
all  repaired  to  the  banquet  hall,  which 
had  been  beautifully  decorated,  helio- 
trope being  the  prevailing  color,  where 
a  dainty  supper  was  served  by  the 
ladies.  Nita. 


Fresno  Agricultural  Works. 


Uncooked  Foods. 


In  common  with  other  communities 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  the  prosper- 
ous city  of  Fresno  shows  substantial 
signs  of  steady  progress.  In  keeping 
with  the  importance  of  this  center  of  so 
wide  a  sphere  of  busy  life,  the  several 
establishments  there  supplying  agri- 
cultural machinery  show  increase  and 
enlargement.  Pre-eminent  among  those 
Fresno  institutions  stands  the  Fresno 
Agricultural  Works,  now  completing 
its  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  old. 
A  view  of  the  new  establishment  is 
given  herewith,  a  good  showing  of  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  that  section 
of  the  State. 

Live  Stock  Shows  at  Portland. 


The  dates  of  the  live  stock  show  to  be 
held  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial 
Exposition,  Portland,  Or.,  are:  Horses, 
August  28th  to  September  8th  (entries 
close  August  1st);  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  goats,  September  19th  to  29th 
(entries  close  August  15th).  Cash 
prizes  are  offered  on  all  classes  of  reg- 
istered stock  and  a  one  way  freight 
rate  has  been  arranged  for  on  all  rail- 
roads. The  premium  list  will  be  printed 
soon  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  ad- 
dress M.  D.  Wisdom,  superintendent 
live  stock  department,  Portland,  Or. 
There  ought  to  be  a  fine  live  stock  ex- 
hibit from  California. 


Don't  Give  Up. 


There  is  a  cure  for  Spavins,  Ringbones, 
Curbs,  Splints  and  all  oilier  forms  of  lame- 
ness. It  has  been  used  all  these  years  by  the 
best  horsemen,  breeders  and  trainers  and  it 
never  fails.  That  is  tlieir  testimony  on 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE. 

B'nolclyn.  Conn..  Tan.  10. 1904. 
Dr.  B.  T  Kendall  Co.,  Hn.^tmr*  Falls.  Vt.. 

Gentlemen:  — I  would  like  yu  to  send  to  my 
address  your  "Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Dis- 
eases." I  use  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  Ud  know 
Its  goodness  as  1  haveeured  two  Bone  Spavin* 
on  two  different  horses  and  know  It  is  the  best  of 
anything  I  ever  tried  or  heard  of. 

Very  truly  yours. 

A.  M.  BUTLER. 

Prlee  SI  i  tlx  for  96.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL' s 
SPAVIN  CURE,  film-  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse," 

the  book  free,  or  addrese 

OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enocburg  Fails,  Vt. 


Threshing  Machine  for  Sale. 

First-class  rig,  consisting  of  Bronson  Pitts  Trac- 
tion (25  horse  power)  Engine,  Bronson  Pitts  40-inch 
Separator,  with  recleaninij  attachment,  side 
cleaner,  Jackson  derrick  fork,  hoist,  cook  and  feed 
wagon,  water  wagon,  etc.,  and  all  other  odds  and 
ends  that  go  to  make  up  a  first-class  rig.  Any  fur- 
ther particulars  will  be  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion to  A.  A.  DICKIE,  Cement,  Solano  Co.,  Cal. 


Those  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
back  to  the  very  first  principles,  which 
must  have  prevailed  before  mankind 
learned  the  culinary  use  of  tire,  will  be 
interested  in  a  new  book  entitled  "Un- 
cooked Foods,  and  How  to  Use  Them," 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Christian,  and 
published  by  Health  Culture  Co.,  153 
West  Twenty-third  street,  New  York. 
We  haven't  much  liking  for  either  the 
philosophy  or  material  of  uncooked 
foods  and  therefore  can  only  advise 
those  who  have  to  use  the  publisher's 
address  in  farther  pursuit  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


SIOO  REWARD 

lor  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  or  knotted 
cords,  recent  shoe  boils,  splints 
or  callous  that  cannot  be  per- 
manently and  positively  cured, 
if  directions  are  followed,  by 


TUTTLE'S 

ELIXIR. 

Itrelieves  and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bone.  Cockle  Joints. 
Scratches,  Crease  Heel,  Founder,  Sore  Backs  and 
Shoulders,  Bruises,  Wire  Cuts,  Collar  ami  Saddle  Calls, 
Pneumonia,  Distemper,  Chafed  Places,  etc.  Used  and 
endorsed  bj  Adams  £x press  Co.,  Chicago  Fire  Department 
and  others.  Tuttle's  American  Worm  Powders  never  fall. 
Tuttle's  Family  KMssTftopa  the  pains  and  aches  of  mankind 
instantly.   Our  100-page  book,  "Veterinary  Experience"  free. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co..  33  Beverly  Si..  Boston.  Mass. 

■ark  A  in.,  Ifaats.    IS.1I  Fremont  St.,  San  Franelwo,  Cal. 

5n>vr</  so-called  Elixirs.  Tuttle*  s  only  is  genu  tie.  Avoid 
OU  blisttri;  they  art  only  lempjrary  rtltff. 


DOIN'T 

STOP 

to  make  fast    the  rope 

Use  the 

Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BCTCH  EKING,  LI FT- 
ING  HAY.  WAGON 
BOXKS,  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

519  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 


SULPHUR 


"  Horseshoe  " 
Pea  Grain 

"  Crown " 
Sublime 


"Horseshoe" 
Powdered 

"Nevada" 
Lump 


NEVADA 


NEYADA  SULPHUR  CO.,  0ffi"anYraFnrcTsco,reet 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Importers  and  Refiners  of 


No  Smoke  Hon...  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Glvea  deliciona  flavor. 

Cheaper.oleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. K.  Kramer  A  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Sublimed 
"Volcano  Brand' 
"Tiger  Brand" 


"Anchor  Brand" 
Pure  Flowers 
of  Sulphur 


Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  Imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  S,  SAM  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


April  1,  1905. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS — Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORN S — Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEtS,  HOt STEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  N lies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSETS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BOLLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas-ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Natural  Hen  In- 
cubator and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  82.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego, Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BKONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  M1NORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  .1  St  .  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE S— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages.    T.Waite.  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Geo. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

gfe-ssss  Poultry  Supplies 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  25c  ea. 
Barred  Rocks  $2  per  15 


CHAS.  F.  GOULD.    CHULA  VISTA.  CALIFORNIA. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  tine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  S2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  Is  half  the  herd.  It  Is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


Orcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ol  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.  Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F.  H.  FISHER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  O-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


-  Blacklegine^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEUrVaCCINeCo  sa™cGisco 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■      >  ~i  nrn  r  n  rTrr  rn  by  ■ 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LOKETTA  D.|  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the' St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dor  hula  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Rerkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 

CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  IS,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORN'S. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  Hock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— It's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3!4-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


fHPAP  DATPC  California,  Washington, 
Wl  ICnr  IV /\  1  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  620 y,  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  236  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Yean. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  |  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    p»V  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reo'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    f\.  MECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  haye  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
BOSA.  SONOMA  CO..  CAL. 

Jack's  Lightning  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 


Now's  the  time  to  look  after  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orchard ists,  Vineyard- 
ists,  Attention  I   For  particulars  write 

G.    R.  JACK, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,        LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 

GOF»HER    DEftT  H 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  SI. 25. 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it 
when  you  need  it.  If  he  don't,  then 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it 
prepaid.  Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats  ^>SP>^| 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


EarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
.00  per  100  i  p. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&C0.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Cow  Should  Be  Tested. 


To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  young  Jer- 
sey cow  that  will  soon  have  her  second 
calf.  She  is  apparently  healthy,  but 
has  had  a  cough  for  the  last  five  or  six 
months,  and  coughs  most  in  the  morn- 
ings. What  is  your  opinion  on  it?  Also, 
if  a  young  cow  has  tuberculosis,  would 
it  have  any  effect  on  the  milk?  I  have 
heard  that  it  would  not,  unless  the  cow 
was  six  or  seven  years  old. — Sub- 
scriber, Mountain  View. 

You  should  employ  a  veterinarian  to 
try  the  cow  with  the  tuberculin  test. 
The  danger  in  the  milk  differs  in  degree 
as  to  the  part  of  the  cow  which  is 
tuberculous,  but  there  is  always  too 
much  danger  to  warrant  the  use  of 
milk  from  a  cow  condemned  by  the 
tuberculin  test,  unless  the  milk  is 
effectually  sterilized. 

Contagious  Abortion  in  Cattle. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Barnes  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
writes  as  follows: 

The  term  abortion  is  applied  to  the 
premature  birth  of  the  offspring  before 
full  term.  It  is  sometimes  known  as 
"slinking,''  "casting,"  or  losing,"  the 
calf.  Abortion  may  be  caused  by 
drinking  considerable  ice-water,  eating 
a  large  quantity  of  cold  food  (frozen 
roots  or  green  vegetables  covered  with 
frost),  exposure  to  rain  or  snow-storms 
or  wading  in  ice-cold  water,  injuries  to 
the  abdomen  (as  being  crushed  by  a 
gate,  kicks,  or  being  hooked),  foods 
that  are  easily  fermented,  also  insuffi- 
cient or  very  innutritious  foods;  too 
close  stabling,  heavy  milking,  early 
breeding,  inbreeding,  stagnant  drink- 
ing water,  ergoted  grasses  and  smut  in 
the  various  grains,  irritant  vegetables, 
impaction  of  the  rumen  and  constipa- 
tion, severe  constitutional  diseases,  di- 
rect irritation  of  the  womb  (as  in  the 
removal  of  the  ovaries  or  death  of  the 
offspring),  and  irritation  of  the  kidneys. 
Whenever  abortion  of  cows  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  of  the  above  causes  the 
contagious  form  of  abortion  is  to  be 
suspected. 

Contagious  abortion  is  quite  common 
in  this  State  and  frequently  causes  con- 
siderable loss,  not  only  from  losing  the 
young,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  cows  that  have  aborted  fail  to 
breed  again.  Contagious  abortion  is 
probably  caused  by  several  different 
germs  and  is  transmitted  from  one 
animal  to  another  by  contact,  by  means 
of  the  discharge  from  the  cow  that  has 
aborted,  the  afterbirth,  dead  calf,  and 
from  bulls  that  have  served  cows 
affected  with  the  disease. 

Symptoms.  —  Cows  may  abort  any 
time,  but  it  usually  occurs  from  the 
third  to  the  seventh  month.  Occasion- 
ally the  early  symptoms  pass  un- 
noticed, but  in  most  cases  there  is 
some  heat  and  enlargement  of  the 
udder,  the  vulva  is  somewhat  swollen, 
and  there  is  a  discharge  of  white  or 
yellowish  mucus  which  is  not  like  the 
normal  transparent  material  which  dis- 
charges during  heat.  After  abortion 
the  afterbirth  is  usually  retained,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  very  disagreeable  dis- 
charge which  continues  for  some  time. 

Treatment.  —  All  suspected  cows 
should  be  isolated  from  pregnant  ones, 
and  should  any  cows  abort,  the  off- 
spring and  afterbirth  should  be  burned 
or  buried  deeply  and  the  stable  thor- 
oughly disinfected  by  the  use  of  lime  on 
the  floor,  after  all  the  litter  has  been 
removed  and  burned.  Then  the  wood- 
work should  be  disinfected  with  corro- 
sive sublimate  solution,  using  it  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  10U0.  The  tablets  of 
corrosive  sublimate  may  be  secured  at 
any  drug  store  with  directions  for  use. 
Ten  days  after  the  first  disinfection 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  all  woodwork 
should  be  disinfected  a  second  time.  A 
week  after  the  second  disinfection  the 
entire  stable  should  be  whitewashed. 

Cows  that  have  aborted  should  be 
washed  out  with  a  1%  solution  of  cre- 
o!in  or  lysol,  continuing  this  daily  until 


all  discharge  has  stopped.  Pregnant 
cows  should  be  given  sodium  hyposul- 
phite once  daily,  in  tablespoonful  doses, 
as  a  drench.  When  cows  abort  in  pas- 
ture, great  care  should  be  taken  to 
burn  the  offspring  on  the  spot  where  it 
dropped,  and  the  immediate  vicinity 
should  be  thoroughly  limed. 

As  a  precaution  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  in  an  aborting 
herd,  it  is  well  to  disinfect  the  tails  and 
also  the  vulva  and  immediate  parts 
with  a  5%  creolin  solution,  to  make 
sure  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  the 
germ  into  the  womb.  Bulls  that  have 
been  with  an  aborting  herd  should  not 
be  allowed  with  healthy  cattle;  and  to 
prevent  their  spreading  the  disease 
they  should  receive  the  same  disinfec- 
tion advised  for  cows.  Cleanliness  and 
the  proper  isolation  and  disinfection  of 
cattle  should  be  strictly  adhered  to  in 
order  to  eradicate  the  disease. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Apple  and  Its  Chief  Enemy. 

The  report  of  the  Horticultural  Com 
missioners  of  Santa  Cruz  county  sub 
mitted  last  week  has  the  following 
interesting  statements: 

The  apple  crop  of  1904  came  nearer 
being  a  failure  than  any  other  crop  of 
fruit.  This  shortage  was  partly  brought 
about  by  a  cold  rain  just  at  the  critical 
time,  when  the  apple  trees  were  in 
bloom  and  prevented  the  proper  pollen- 
ation.  Then,  as  a  fitting  climax  to  an 
off  year,  the  county  was  visited  by  a 
hot  wave  of  three  days'  duration,  which 
burned  large  quantities  of  apples  as 
they  hung  on  the  trees  just  ready  to 
gather  in  September.  Even  those  ap- 
ples that  were  gathered  and  shipped  to 
outside  markets,  at  the  time  showing 
no  evidence  of  sunburn,  deteriorated  in 
transit  to  the  extent  that  many  of 
them  were  either  rejected  or  sold  at  a 
heavy  discount. 

Codi.in  Moth. — During  the  summer, 
owing  to  the  very  limited  amount  of 
fruit  in  sight,  but  few  of  the  apple 
growers  made  any  attempt  to  combat 
the  codlin  moth.  This  neglect,  together 
with  the  limited  number  of  individual 
apples  on  the  trees,  greatly  increased 
the  percentage  of  wormy  apples.  Alto- 
gether this  has  been  the  most  disastrous 
year  to  the  apple  grower  in  the  history 
of  the  fruit  in  that  county. 

Aside  from  the  codlin  moth,  insect 
pests  have  done  no  great  amount  of 
damage  to  the  fruit  interests  the  past 
year. 

The  University  professors  are  still 
carrying  on  the  codlin  moth  investiga- 
tions in  Santa  Cruz  county  with  the 
purpose  of  determining  on  some  remedy 
which  has  good  killing  powers  and  yet 
will  not  injure  the  trees. 

Most  remedies  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used  elsewhere  control  the 
worms  there,  but  seriously  injure  the 
foliage  in  the  damp  coast  climate. 
When  it  is  determined  how  to  make  an 
insecticide  which  will  not  break  down 
or  disintegrate  under  the  trying  coast 
fogs  the  problem  is  solved. 

"We  believe  from  the  results  of  this 
year's  experiments  that  the  professors 
have  finally  determined  upon  the  only 
safe  remedy  to  be  used  under  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  our  county,"  says 
the  report  of  the  commissioners.  "This 
is  an  arsenic  spray  in  the  form  of  ar- 
senate of  lead.  However,  it  will  take 
another  season's  experimenting  to  de- 
termine the  strength  necessary  to  ap- 
ply this  material,  as  well  as  to  de- 
termine the  necessary  number  of  appli- 
cations. 

"Great  quantities  of  ladybugs  have 
been  introduced  at  various  times  to 
feed  on  the  woolly  aphis,  green  aphis 
and  scale  bugs.  Foreign  importations 
of  parasitic  insects  in  small  numbers 
have  been  secured  from  time  to  time 
from  our  State  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
culture and  turned  loose  in  the  or- 
chards of  various  portions  of  our  county 
to  feed  on  injurious  insects. 

Codlin  Parasite.—"  We  are  pleased 
to  announce  that,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Commission, 
our  county  has  been  highly  honored  by 
receiving  a  colony  of  Phialtes  car- 


bonarius,  an  ichneumon  fly,  a  parasite 
of  the  codlin  moth  worm.  This  colony 
is  the  first  liberated  in  the  United 
States  and  is  a  recent  importation 
from  Spain.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the 
apple  orchards  of  Spain,  where  this  in- 
sect was  discovered,  the  percentage  of 
loss  through  worms  does  not  exceed 
5%. 

"We  have  great  hopes  that  this  para- 
site may  prove  as  beneficial  here  as  it 
has  in  Spain;  yet  conditions  existing  in 
the  two  countries  are  so  at  variance 
that  it  is  an  experiment,  and  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  it  would  be 
several  years  before  this  insect  could 
increase  in  numbers  sufficient  to  control 
the  codlin  moth. 

"Since  we  have  no  assurance  that 
this  insect  will  prove  a  success  in  our 
county,  we  hope  that  its  introduction 
will  in  no  way  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  investigation  that  is  now  be- 
ing carried  on  in  our  county  by  the 
State  University  authorities." 

Increase  of  Hop  Acreage. 

The  Sacramento  Union  says  that  the 
growers  of  hops  in  that  part  of  the 
State  expect  a  prosperous  season,  as 
all  the  conditions  appear  favorable,  and 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  additional 
acreage  this  year  is  considerable.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  which  shows  in- 
crease as  follows:  Sacramento  county, 
441  acres;  Yolo  county,  285;  Yuba 
county,  705;  Sonoma  county,  600. 

At  Nicolaus,  Sutter  county,  there  are 
100  acres  of  old  hops  and  very  little 
new  ground  planted  this  year. 

The  acreage  on  the  Riverside  road 
which  suffered  submersion  by  the  Ed- 
wards break  will  be  restored  to  bear- 
ing this  year,  but  it  is  not  reckoned  as 
new. 

Roots  wintered  exceedingly  well  and 
the  soil  in  every  district  is  reported  in 
fine  condition.  The  season  is  fully  one 
month  ahead  and  the  prospects  are 
very  bright  for  a  full  crop  this  year. 
There  is  no  demand  by  buyers  at  pres- 
ent for  spot  hops  or  contracts,  but 
growers  are  not  anxious  to  sell  the 
small  supply  now  in  their  hands.  Con- 
tracts have  been  made  here  recently 
at  18  cents,  fall  delivery.  This  is  a 
splendid  price,  but  most  growers  ex- 
pect better  figures,  as  last  season 
proved  a  bonanza  for  all  who  held  for 
the  top  of  the  market,  which  was 
reached  at  about  30  cents.  Last  year's 
crop  in  California  was  63,000  bales  of 
185  pounds  each,  or  11,655,000  pounds. 
The  new  acreage  will  materially  aug- 
ment the  output  of  the  State. 

A  favorite  method  of  handling  the 
business,  and  one  adopted  by  many 
growers  in  Sacramento  county,  is  to 
contract  for  about  half  of  the  coming 
crop,  say,  at  16  to  18  cents,  the  current 
quotations,  which  contract  insures  them 
a  fine  profit  on  the  year's  operations. 
The  grower  takes  a  chance  on  the 
other  half  of  the  crop.  If  the  price 
rises  above  18  cents  a  pouud  he  makes 
a  still  better  profit  on  what  he  holds, 
and  if  the  market  breaks  he  still  has 
enough  on  contract  to  yield  a  substan- 
tial return  for  the  year's  work. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

Uh  four  Inch 
BUC  1  wheHa. 
Saves  labor, 
horse  fit  uh 
aiidrepmrs. 
Tires  neither 
swell,  shrink 
nor  run  off. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

£trul|?lit  or  MiiKccrcd  Kpokea. 

The  best  repair  for  your  old  wagon. 
Made  !o  (ft  any  axle.  All  sizes. 
Any  width  of  lire.  They  earn  their 
cost  on  any  farm.  Catalogue  free. 
EMPIRE  MFC. CO., 
Box  94  CQulncy.  III. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  fc> y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,      FRESNO,      LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


"■5-TOIt  SCALE  < 

s^yi  ALSO  PITlf  55  AND  SHALLOW  PIT-] 


-^3   Til K  AflKRICA*  STALE  CO., 
I  208  Am  Hank  Bid*,  kuw  (  llj,  Ku,  I 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


Our  Cash 

 FOR  

Your  Fresh  Eggs 

We  will  take  from  one  case  to  a  carloauat  satis 
factory  price  net  WITHOUT  COMMISSION. 
Send  for  our  shipping  cards  and  get  particulars. 

SCHULZ  NIGGLE  4  CO., 

223  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Buyers  and  Sellers  of  Carload  Lots. 

D.E.Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.Box2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison. Sec 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes.  Beans, 
Green  and  Dred  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO.. 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET.     SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 

Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 


FOR  SALE. 

Af\  A  ORBS  IN  FOOTHILLS  (276  FEET  ELE- 
vation)  3  miles  west  of  Mountain  View, 
Santa  Clara  county;  IM  hours  from  San  Francisco: 
34  acres  young  apricots;  5  acres  hay:  1  acre  prunes; 
ever-running  trout  stream  through  place;  18  large 
oak  trees;  small  lake;  plenty  free  water  for  irri- 
gating; two  3-room  cottages;  tank;  deep  well; 
stable;  chicken,  pigeon,  brooder  and  incubator 
bouses;  three  large  Incubators,  etc.;  800  mated 
Homer  pigeons  (raise  squabs  for  S.  F.  market). 
Climate  and  soil  cannot  be  excelled.  A  beautiful 
spot  for  country  home;  6  miles  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Price  I13.5ii0;  or  18500  cash.  I500O  morteage 
at  8%.  Daily  free  mall  delivery.  Telephone. 
Buildings,  etc.,  insured  for  $2600. 

R.  S.  MUDCE, 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  CAL. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  \$ 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Windmill  and 
Feed  Mill  Co. 

35  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


R'OR  SALE. 

A  NEW  INVENTION  ! 

The  "Royal"  Apricot  and 
Peach  Pitter. 

HALVES  APRICOTS  AND  PEACHES 
smoothly  and  evenly  without  mangling  fruit; 
removes  each  and  every  pit:  simple  and  inex- 
pensive in  construction;  easily  operated;  does  more 
and  better  work  in  same  time  than  ten  or  more 
hand  pttters:  Invented  and  patented  by  Jerome 
Caldwell.  Write  now  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Each  machine  guaranteed  by  makers.  Machines 
will  be  on  exhibition  about  March  1st,  1905  Manu- 
factured and  for  sale  by  the  Geo.  D.  Willoughby 
Mfg.  Co.    Address  until  further  notice, 

JEROME  CAT. DWELL,  Sec, 
3i\4  Melvin  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


IIHEHO  A  STOPPED  FREt 
M    "I  Permanently  Cured  b> 

-  I  8  XOR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
„  I  I  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Pice  eAer  first  der'ttue. 

■    CONSULTATION,  p.non.1  or  bj  maU.  Iralta  »t  I 
•  3  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  onlj  teuporerj  relief,  rot  ■ 
Nneont  Diooimu.  Epllepey ,  Bpaema,  Bt-Vltur 
Dance.  Debility ,  Exnauation.      r      .i  .  •  . 
98  B  fl  KLINE  LC  931  Arch  st .  pi.nao-0-a 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST..  on*  block  wait  of  City  Hill, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  136;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  150.  Established  1884  Send  for  Clroular. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


£Upum> 

■m  ttic 


BUY  TREES  DIRECT 

from  the  long  estab- 
lished large  grower — 
this  means  low  prices 
backed  by  stability. 

Our  trees  are  strong, 
vigorous,  symmetrical 
— clean,  well  devel- 
oped roots,  healthy, 
and  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

You  cannot  "gather 
figs  of  thistles"  if  you 
want  the  right  kind  of 
fruit.  You  have  got  to 
begin  with  the  right 
tree.  The  right  tree 
is  a  TEAGUE  SAN 
DIMAS  TREE. 

No  order  is  too  big 
for  us  to  handle— no 
order  too  small  to  get 
our  best  attention.  We 
should  be  glad  to  send 
you  our  book  which 
deals  with  citrus  trees 
from  bud  to  fruit  — 
54  pages  of  personal 
experience  that  has 
a  money  value — no 
charge  for  it. 

SEED  BED  STOCK. 
Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and 
Citrus    Trifoliata   seed  bed 
plants  in  any  quantity. 

RMTE4GUL 

CALIFORNIA  \  j 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY. 

THOS.  S.  DI  ANE,  Prop. 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ALL 
THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  Etc. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Prices  on  Application. 


The  demand  for  all  classes  of  deciduous  stock 
this  season  has  been  unprecedented.  We  still 
have  a  good  supply  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
apples,  French  prunes,  and  a  limited  number  of 
other  varieties  of  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

An  immense  supply  of  Rupestris  St.  George. 
Riparla  Gloria  de  Montpellier,  Riparia  x 
Rupestris  3309,  3306  and  101-14.  On  these  we 
can  offer  special  inducements. 

Calimyrna  Figs. 

A  good  stock 
of  these  on  hand 
still,  but  the 
planters  must 
get  their  stock 
immediately, fori 
on  account  of" 
the  extremely 
hot  weather, 
they  will  soon 
be  out  of  leaf, 
and  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  plant. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

We  have  still  a  full  line  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  deciduous  shade  trees,  also  Gu  ns, 
Roses,  Palms  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Send 
your  orders  in  for  this  class  of  stock,  before  it 
is  too  late. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

Our  assortment  is  the  most  complete  in  the 
State.  Our  stock  is  grown  in  the  famous  ther- 
mal belt,  near  Eaeter,  Tulare  county.  Order 
now  before  our  a>sortment  is  exhausted. 


Catalogue 


We  will  mail  onr 
large,  profusely  il- 
lustrated cata- 
'ogue,  English  or 
Spanish,  to  anv 
address  on  re- 
ceipt of  5  cents 
postage. 


CAPITAL,  PAID-UP  $200,000. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries » 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pre*.  &  Mgr. 
Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL 


MERCED  NURSERY 

(Established  J 888.) 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Surplus  of  Muir  Peach  Trees  and 
Rooted  Grape  Vines. 

Cuttings  made  from  best  vineyards  in  Fresno 
county— in  any  quantity.  Contracts  made  now  for 
vines  grafted  on  Resistant  Roots  for  1906  delivery. 

^TiPPifll  Extra  Fine  Seed  Bed  California  Fan  Palms. 

uptiUiai.  For  Sale— Any  Quantity. 


W.  T.  KIRKMAN  &  SON, 

MKRCED,  CAL. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICH  MAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

and  Millbrae.  San  Mateo  Co 

DftCPQ  Two-year-old  Meld  grown,  consisting 
KvoCo<   of  more  than  300  choice  varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Collection  of 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphne,  and 

other  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 
EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

Cypress,  Pines,  Gum  Trees, 

IN  BOXES,  TRANSPLANTED. 
Send  lor  Catalogue. 


Florida  Favorite  Melon  Seed 

PURE  STOCK— Direct  from  the  Originator. 

Crenshaw's  Mammoth  Perfection 
Musk  Melon. 

SOMETHING  NEW— The  Largest,  Sweetest  and 
Most  Perfect  Mu-k  Melon  ever  grown.  Write  for 
catalog.    CRENSHAW  BROS.,  Tampa,  Florida. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

PLANTS  ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 
SPECAL  PRICES  ON  ORDERS  OF  500  OR  MORE. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSON VILLE,  CAL. 


T 


Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 
CARNATION  Plants. 

The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Philippi  Bros.,  Props 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  Firtt  St.,  San  Franeiieo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

The  very  best.  Citrus  Trifoliata,  Pomelo,  Sour 
and  Sweet  Orange.  We  can  furnish  trees  large 
enough  to  bud.  if  desired. 

THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  TO  PLANT.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

A  fine  stock  of  Valencias.  Phoenix  Canadensis 
Palms  in  seed  bed  by  the  thousand. 

Write  to-dav  for  prices. 

F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


TREES. 


APPLE, 

CHERRY, 

PEACH, 


PLUM, 

PRUNE, 

APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprioot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannicg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Rrlo«3  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

in: 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD, 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 
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Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower. 


Milwaukee  Champion  Rake. 


"  Fresno  "  Improved  Scraper. 


"  NEW  WAY  "  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  HAY  PRESS. 

CIZE  OF  BALE,  46x23x19  inches.     CAPACITY,  2J  to  4  tons  per  hour.     TEN  TONS  in  Box  Car.    Entire  Press  and  Power  is  Mounted.    Total  Weight  o 
^    Press  and  Power,  7750  pounds.    As  compared  with  other  large  bale  presses,  it  has  GREATER  CAPACITY,  it  is  EASIER  FOR  THE  MEN,  it  is  EASIER 
FOR  THE  TEAM,  it  can  be  MOVED  and  SET  in  a  few  minutes,  it  makes  a  SQUARER,  neater  Bale,  and  a  Bale  WITHOUT  WHISKERS.    The  team  STOPS 
ONLY  ONCE  during  the  forming  of  a  bale. 

We  ask  the  privilege  of  showing  this  remarkable  press  to  practical  hay  balers. 


16    AND    IS    DRU/VYM  STREET, 


Sc  CO., 

S/\IN    FRANCISCO,  C/\L. 


AAA   €i  C~*\  INI      011    Engines  and 
yvm  »  1  ^  Centrifugal  Pumps 


ARE    USED   BY   MANY  AND 
PRONOUNCED  A  SUCCESS  BY  ALL. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Mfrs.,  Stockton,  Cal.     Send  for  Printed  Matter. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Hump  Direct  Connected 
to  El rc trie  Motor. 


PUMPS! 

CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


POWDERED     CAUSTIC  SODA. 
CAUSTIC  POTASH. 


Best    Grades  for 


TREE     WASH     and     PRUNE  DIF>. 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  ANY  QUANTITIES. 

F.  W.  BRATJN  CO.,  18  20  Spear  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Also.::::  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.,  and  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 


GREENBANK 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 

BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W.  JACKSON.  1  23  California  St.,  Sin  Francisco 


v.* 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


We  make  them.  J-  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundrted  soft  white  pine:  clear 
stock  (no  knots).  «.*  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  J>  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  wfl  suppV  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  «*  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepeis'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


We  want  to  send  you  our  Catalogue  No.  1 8 
if  you  are  interested  in 

POWER  SPRAYING. 

■  \    \     This  method  solves  the  question  of  agitation 
V  J    }  °f  liquid,  efficiency  of  spray,  and  the  expense. 
It  will  tell  you  things  you  want  to  know. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,    San  Jose,  California. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXIX.    No.  14. 

San  Francisco,  Saturday,  April  8,  1905. 

THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:  330  MARKET  ST. 

Handling  Redwood  Logs. 

As  a  companion  piece  to  the  view  of  the  choppers 
felling  the  giant  redwoods  of  Humboldt  county  which 
was  presented  in  our  last  issue,  we  have  upon  this 
page  a  group  of  pictures  showing  how  the  great  logs 
from  such  trees  are  handled  in  the  forest  on  their 
way  to  the  mills.  The  Humboldt  souvenir  of  the 
Eureka  Times  has  some  interesting  notes  on  the  evo- 
lution of  methods  which  these  pictures  indicate.  The 
more  notable  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
the  half  century  from  1852  to  1903  may  be  summed 
up  briefly  as  follows:   In  1862  the  circular  saw  was 


the  front  in  construction  work,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
none  has  developed  so  many  and  excellent  qualities, 
or  such  a  wide  range  of  adaptability,  as  the  redwood 
of  California.  In  classifying  lumber  cut  from  redwood 
lands  into  three  classes,  the  proportion  would  be  as 
follows:  The  first  quality  would  average  55%;  second 
quality  30%;  the  refuse  or  third  quality,  15%.  Each 
one  of  these  classes  is  often  sub-divided  into  several 
grades.  The  third  class  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
grades,  and  is  used  extensively  for  doors,  windows, 
panel  work,  wainscoting  and  all  construction  in 
which  short  material  can  be  used. 
The  market  for  redwood  at  the  present  time  covers 


Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  manufac- 
ture, the  price  of  redwood  lumber  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced, until  now  it  is  the  highest  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  The  mills  are  being  improved  and  en- 
larged, and  1904  was  expected  to  see  an  output  25% 
greater  than  that  of  any  previous  years.  The  influx 
of  Eastern  capitalists  in  the  past  few  years,  their 
purchase  of  plants  and  timber  lands,  their  enlarge- 
ment of  the  plants  and  preparations  under  way  to 
build  new  ones  account  for  a  far  larger  product  than 
ever  before. 

In  the  matter  of  testimony  and  proof  as  to  the 
many  merits  of  redwood,  it  would  be  impossible  to 


Handling  Redwood  Logs  in  the  Forest— First,  Oxen;  Then  Horses,  and  Then  Donkey  Engines. 


introduced;  this  brought  the  need  of  surer,  quicker 
means  of  getting  logs  to  the  mill;  the  steam  locomo- 
tive and  railroad  were  put  in  operation  in  1874;  1882 
the  steam  donkey;  1886  the  band  saw,  1892  the  bull 
donkey.  Each  advance  seemed  to  solve  and  settle 
the  problem  of  the  need  of  better  methods,  but  each 
in  turn  has  developed  accentuated  needs  in  other 
directions,  and  now  when  it  would  seem  that  perfec- 
tion had  been  so  nearly  reached,  we  are  at  this  date 
promised  new  methods  as  important  as  any  that  have 
preceded  in  the  electric  saw  for  felling  trees  and  saw- 
ing logs. 

Redwood  is  a  soft  timber,  yet  among  the  many 
varieties  of  timber  that  have  come  prominently  to 


a  wide  field,  besides  the  United  States;  cargoes  of 
redwood  lumber  going  to  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Sandwich  Islands,  Mexico 
and  New  South  Wales. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  and  its  kindred  prod- 
ucts largely  increased  in  1903  over  the  previous  year, 
and,  in  fact,  over  many  previous  years.  This  was 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  country  at  large,  and  the  consequent  demand  for 
building  material.  Redwood  is  finding  its  way  into 
the  markets  of  the  East,  and  the  foreign  demand  is 
far  beyond  what  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  total 
foreign  shipments  in  1903  amounted  in  round  figures 
to  29,000,000  feet. 


give  them.  A  few  are  appended  which  have  served  to 
crystallize  the  minds  of  the  people  upon  the  facts  as 
they  exist.  It  is  certain  that  no  timber  has  been  so 
much  relied  on,  or  so  carelessly  used,  with  such  gen- 
eral good  results.  In  the  hurry  and  rush  of  the  won- 
derful development  of  the  western  shore,  redwood 
has  been  used  in  every  need  in  structural  work; 
taken  dripping  with  sap  or  water  from  the  forest  or 
pond,  run  through  the  sawmill,  and  hurried  into  place 
without  a  day's  time  in  which  to  season,  used  for 
main  timbers  or  for  furnishing,  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  a  piece  shows  the  effect  of  shrinkage  upon  be- 
coming dry;  and  it  takes  paint  and  holds  it  equally 
well  in  any  condition. 
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The  Week. 


The  vernal  vagaries  of  the  present  year  continue, 
although  in  somewhat  lessened  degree.  The  winds 
seem  still  to  prefer  a  northerly  origin  and  the  chill, 
with  rather  an  excessive  humidity,  does  not  wholly 
please  vegetation.  Still  improvement  is  noted  and 
the  unhealthy  growth  of  fruit  trees  is  becoming  freer 
and  surer.  There  has  been  some  injury  to  early  start- 
ing vines  by  frost  in  some  districts,  but  tree  fruits  have 
largely  escaped.  The  reduction  of  the  crop  by  lack 
of  pollination  and  by  check  of  vigorous  sap  flow 
will  be  considerable  with  peaches  and  less  with  other 
fruits.  It  does  not  yet  appear,  however,  that  there 
will  not  be  fruit  enough  on  the  whole  to  draw  consid- 
erable money  from  the  good  prices  which  should 
prevail.  The  Eastern  situation  favors  a  larger 
movement  of  California  fruit  eastward  than  for  sev- 
eral years,  for  the  extreme  low  temperatures  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  has  wrought  wide  injury. 
Those  interested  in  shipping  are  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote such  movement  by  negotiations  with  the  trans- 
continental lines  for  a  rate  of  $1.25  per  100  pounds  to 
all  points  in  the  country.  This  is  the  present  rate  to 
the  Missouri  river,  and  shippers  wish  to  reach  New 
York  and  Boston  at  the  same  price.  This  would 
certainly  be  of  great  advantage  and  tend  to  much 
freer  and  wider  distribution. 


Local  spot  wheat  keeps  up  well  and  offerings  are 
not  large,  while  there  is  a  good  demand  for  choice 
milling.  Eastern  futures  are  influenced  by  suspicion 
of  a  corner  in  May  wheat  in  Chicago.  Futures  here 
are  quiet,  with  still  firmer  feeling  in  December  wheat, 
which  is  higher  to-day  than  formerly.  September 
charters  have  been  made  here  at  22s  6d  to  Cork  for 
orders  for  wheat,  and  23s  6d  for  barley,  with  a  rebate 
on  each  of  Is  3d  to  a  direct  port.  No  clearances 
have  been  made  this  week.  Spot  barley  is 
well  maintained  and  firm.  Eastern  corn  is  lower, 
but  white  California  is  scarce  and  in  demand, 
for  Central  America.  Rye  and  buckwheat  are 
scarce  and  in  good  demand  for  seed.  Lima  beans  are 
easier,  others  steadily  held.  Bran  is  in  light  siock 
and  firm;  middlings  are  slow  and  in  fair  supply. 
Hay  is  in  bad  shape  except  for  fancy  stable  and  com- 
mon grades  in  excess  with  talk  of  a  carry  over. 
Meats  are  all  as  last  week.  Butter  is  lower;  less  is 
being  shipped  and  the  local  demand  is  not  active 
except  for  cooking  butter,  which  is  scarce  and  rela- 
tively very  high.  Cheese  is  firm,  light  supply  and 
good  demand.  Eggs  are  held  up  by  speculators 
buying  for  storage  both  here  and  in  the  country. 
Poultry  is  very  firm,  and  likely  to  be  so  through  the 
Easter  and  Passover  period.    Potatoes  are  quite 


firm  for  strictly  fancy — others  are  begging.  Oregon 
Burbanks  have  sold  up  to  $1.60.  Onions  are  higher 
and  in  few  hands.  Fancy  apples  are  firm,  but  the 
demand  is  light.  Choice  oranges  are  in  light  supply 
and  firm — others  slack.  Lemons  are  quiet  and 
steady,  with  a  fair  movement.  A  few  strawberries 
are  arriving.  There  is  a  fair  movement  in  dried 
fruits,  even  prunes  being  in  better  tone  and 
going  north  by  sea.  Raisins  are  moving  at 
concessions.  Nuts  are  quiet  and  little  doing. 
Honey  is  weak,  and  looking  for  new  crop. 
Hops  are  quiet.  Wool  is  strong.  Local  quotations 
are  generally  withheld,  but  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
largest  Montana  flocks  has  sold  to  a  Boston  buyer 
its  whole  clip  at  22 i  cents  prior  to  shearing  shows 
where  the  wind  is.  Advance  sales  of  California  clips 
are  relatively  as  high. 

Moisture  conditions  in  southern  California  can  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  old  talk  about  the 
insecurity  of  the  Bear  Valley  reservoir  is  being  freely 
indulged  in.  There  has  been  no  occasion  for  such 
talk  for  the  last  six  years  or  more.  San  Diego  res- 
ervoirs which  have  been  dry  enough  to  bore  wells  in 
their  bottoms  for  the  same  period  are  filling,  and,  in 
short,  the  south  is  wet  clear  down  to  bedrock.  This 
is  delightful  and  long  earnestly  desired. 

Speaking  of  water,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  whose  appointment  on  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  was  pleasing  to  Cali- 
fornians,  has  resigned  and  accepted  a  good  place  in 
the  Arid  Land  Reclamation  Service.  We  are  glad  of 
it,  for  though  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  canal, 
Mr.  Grunsky  has  worked  more  in  irrigation  than  in 
drainage  and  his  time  can  be  particularly  well  em- 
ployed where  he  now  is.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
will  soon  be  in  California  again,  for  the  irrigation 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  expect  to  leave 
Kansas  City  June  1st  to  visit  all  the  principal  irriga- 
tion projects  of  the  Southwest  and  West.  A  number 
of  invited  guests  will  accompany  the  committees,  and 
the  party  will  be  accompanied  by  an  official  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  these 
Congressmen  to  see  what  can  be  done  by  irrigation 
by  seeing  the  progress  in  California  and  other  newer 
irrigated  States.   

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has 
snowed  itself  under  on  the  proposition  to  give  away 
beneficent  bacteria.  The  publication  of  the  results 
obtained  with  pure  cultures  in  inoculating  legu- 
minous plants  has  resulted  in  such  a  demand  for  this 
material  that  the  facilities  of  the  department  have 
been  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and  for  some  time  it  has 
been  impossible  to  meet  the  demand;  in  fact,  the 
total  quantity  which  could  be  prepared  this  season 
was  promised  early  in  February.  The  patent  which 
the  Department  holds  upon  the  method  of  growing 
and  distributing  these  organisms  was  taken  out  in 
such  a  way  that  no  one  can  maintain  a  monopoly  of 
the  manufacture  of  such  cultures  and  so  as  to  permit 
of  its  being  taken  up  and  handled  commercially. 
The  commercial  product  is  being  handled  quite  gener- 
ally by  seedsmen.  This  is  the  proper  course.  After 
the  efficiency  of  these  agents  has  been  demonstrated 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  Government  should 
give  away  bacteria  than  biscuits.  They  are  legiti- 
mate trade  materials  and  should  be  handled  by  the 
trade.  The  experience  in  this  matter  is,  however, 
one  of  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  the  avidity 
with  which  the  agriculturists  take  hold  of  a  discovery 
of  science  as  applied  to  their  art.  They  are  informed, 
awake  and  eager  to  advance  rapidly  as  never  before 
in  the  world's  history. 

Returning  to  the  subject,  recently  mentioned,  of 
proper  grading  of  dirt  roads  as  an  escape  from  tre- 
mendous expense  of  patching  ungraded  roads,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  Missouri  plan  is  commanding 
wide  attention.  The  method  consists  chiefly  in  the 
use  of  a  split-log  drag,  which  is  managed  so  as  to 
move  a  little  earth  to  the  center  of  the  road,  which 
smooths  the  surface,  and  the  roads  may  be  kept  in 
excellent  condition  during  the  severest  weather.  By 
this  method  the  roadbed  is  kept  so  oval  that  mud 
puddles  do  not  form,  the  water  drains  off  and  expen- 
sive repairs  are  unnecessary.  The  cheapness  of  the 
method  has  caused  many  to  question  its  value,  but  a 
trial  is  so  simple  and  the  results  so  marked  after  it 
has  been  followed  for  a  while  that  but  few  ever  stop 
the  system  after  adopting  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


What  to  Do  With  the  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  your  opinion  regard- 
ing our  walnut  trees,  and  also  prune  trees.  They 
are  all  apparently  healthy  trees  and  about  fifteen 
years  old  or  less.  The  walnuts  are  uncertain  bear- 
ers and  the  squirrels  and  jaybirds  create  havoc  with 
the  nuts.  The  prunes  bear  well,  but  the  prices  are 
ridiculously  low.  We  have  about  350  walnut  and 
650  prune  trees.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better 
to  take  them  up  and  grow  something  else?  Neither 
one  scarcely  does  any  better  than  pay  expenses  for 
cultivating,  care,  etc.  We  are  located  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains. — Reader,  Corralitos. 

Matters  of  policy  in  holding  on  to  or  letting  go  of 
particular  crops,  and  the  main  question  of  whether  a 
certain  man  should  be  a  farmer  or  not,  are  all  beyond 
the  field  which  we  try  to  cover  in  these  columns.  We 
can  advise  you  to  shoot  jays  and  squirrels  and  pro- 
tect your  crops,  and  advise  you  also  that  the  value 
of  prunes  is  likely  to  increase,  because  the  acreage 
is  being  reduced  and  the  effort  for  better  marketing 
is  gaining,  but  whether  you  should  change  your  crop 
or  not,  you  must  decide  for  yourself.  It  would  be  a 
question,  of  course,  whether  a  man  who  allows  him- 
self to  be  chased  out  of  one  product  by  jaybirds  and 
squirrels  would  succeed  with  another  product,  be- 
cause every  product  has  its  own  problems  and  diffi- 
culties, which  must  be  surmounted  and  not  escaped 
by  running  away — unless  you  decide  to  sell  out  and 
take  up  some  line  which  appeals  more  strongly  to 
your  tastes  and  more  fully  enlists  your  talents.  If 
you  know  something  else  better  and  can  work  with  it 
better,  it  might  be  well  to  change,  but  there  will  be 
no  advantage  to  you  to  change  your  farming  to  hay 
or  chickens  or  cows  or  summer  boarders  unless  you 
can  meet  the  peculiar  jaybirds  and  squirrels  of  each 
of  those  crops.  You  are  up  to  a  proposition  which 
you  must  settle  for  yourself,  much  as  we  would  like 
to  help  you. 

Peach  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
prevent  mildew  on  peaches  and  nectarines  ?  It  ap- 
pears as  patches  on  the  fruit.  Some  years  the  above 
fruit  is  badly  affected  in  that  way  here.  If  there  is  a 
remedy  please  give  full  particulars. — A  Subscriber, 
Lassen  county. 

This  sort  of  a  wet  chilly  spring  increases  this  mil- 
dew of  the  fruit  just  as  it  does  the  other  fungi  which 
we  have  been  discussing,  this  and  last  week,  as  af- 
fecting the  tree.  Peach  mildew  is  generally  ban- 
ished by  the  winter  use  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
which  is  effective  at  once  against  San  Jose  scale, 
peach  moth  and  peach  mildew.  If  you  only  have  the 
last  to  deal  with  a  good  winter  spray  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  of  which  the  formula  is  given  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  March  11,  page  158,  and  a 
weaker  application  which  can  be  made  after  the  leaves 
and  fruit  have  appeared  is  given  in  Prof.  Smith's 
article  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


The  Peach  Disease. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  to  day  some  peach 
limbs  that  are  affected  with  some  disease  that  has 
killed  all  of  the  young  foliage  and  some  did  not  bloom 
at  all.  I  have  some  almonds  that  the  leaves  are  all 
falling  from.  The  disease  is  only  on  the  early  peaches. 
Please  inform  me  what  it  is  and  remedy  through 
your  valuable  paper. — E.  S.,  Davisville. 

This  is  the  same  trouble  to  which  we  alluded 
last  week,  and  of  which  an  account  by  Prof.  R.  E. 
Smith  of  the  University  of  California  Experiment 
Station  is  given  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  It  will 
undoubtedly  cause  considerable  loss  this  season,  but  it 
is  not  a  "blight"  like  that  of  the  pear.  It  will  dis- 
appear as  the  season  advances  and  most  of  the  af- 
fected trees  will  recover  a  good  appearance,  though 
this  year's  crop  may  be  destroyed.  This  course  of 
the  trouble  has  already  been  observed  in  some  places 
in  the  valley  whence  it  was  first  reported  and  where 
it  is  now  disappearing. 

About  Fertilizers. 

To  the  Editor:— Kindly  answer  the  following 
questions  through  your  paper: 

1.  How  does  the  fertilizing  value  of  alnlaria  com- 
pare with  alfalfa  plowed  under  green? 

2.  How  much  is  horse  manure  worth  per  ton  (to 
be  hauled  4  miles)  in  which  there  is  a  liberal  quantity 
of  planing  mill  shavings  used  as  absorbent?  Would 
it  be  better  to  rot  the  manure  in  a  pile,  with  water, 
before  applying  to  the  land?  The  land  is  sandy.  How 
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much  should  be  applied  to  the  acre  for  peaches? — 
Grower,  Fresno. 

The  water  content  of  alfilaria  and  alfalfa  are  shown 
by  analysis  to  be  practically  the  same,  viz.,  20%. 
This  would  also  make  them  practically  the  same  as 
to  the  amount  of  vegetable  substance  which  each 
would  return  to  the  soil  in  the  process  of  green 
manuring,  but  analysis  also  shows  that  the  alfilaria 
contains  2.1%  of  nitrogenous  material  while  the 
alfalfa  contains  3.7%,  which  means  that  the  latter  is 
that  much  richer  in  the  group  of  substances  which 
are  both  most  expensive  to  buy  in  fertilizers  and 
generally  most  in  demand  in  California  soils.  But 
beyond  this  is  the  fact  that  alfalfa  has  the  power  to 
seize  these  substances  from  the  air,  while  alfilaria 
can  only  take  them  from  the  soil  and  return  them 
thereto  in  a  different  form.  There  is  still  another 
gain — and  that  is  from  the  decay  from  the  nitroge- 
nous root  of  the  alfalfa,  which  is  vastly  more  valuable 
than  the  root  of  the  alfilaria.  Add  all  these  together 
and,  so  far  as  the  plant  food  is  concerned,  the  growth 
of  alfalfa  is  out  of  sight  of  alfilaria  as  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  soil. 

Horse  manure,  largely  mill  shavings,  is  of  ques- 
tionable value,  and  cannot  stand  the  cost  of  a  haul  of 
4  miles — and  it  is  less  valuable  and  more  dangerous 
as  an  application  to  a  sandy  soil,  which  is  probably 
too  loose  and  coarse  already.  It  is  better  rolled  than 
fresh,  but  even  then  there  would  be  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  worth  the  work  and  water  used 
in  composting.  Considering  the  character  of  the 
manure  and  the  soil  you  mention,  we  should  prefer  to 
remain  about  4  miles  away  from  the  whole  proposi- 
tion. 

Use  of  Potash  Fertilizers. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  of  our  orange  growers  in 
Sacramento  and  Placer  counties  are  intending  to  use 
sulphate  of  potash  on  their  orange  trees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  higher  grade  of  fruit.  The  trees, 
as  a  rule,  are  thrifty  and  the  foliage  a  healthy  dark 
green;  but,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  fruit  is 
coarse  and  runs  to  the  unprofitable  large  sizes.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  your  valued  advice  as  to  what 
quantity  you  would  suggest  to  be  used  on  trees  bear- 
ing two  to  four  boxes  per  tree,  and  also  when  would 
be  the  best  time  to  apply  it. — T.  J.  F.,  Sacramento. 

We  can  not  give  you  a  prescription  for  the  use  of 
potash  on  orange  trees  which  will  be  much  more  than 
conjectural.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  yet 
that  potash  acts  in  the  way  you  wish,  although  those 
who  talk  most  freely  about  fertilizers  seem  disposed 
to  credit  it  with  that  particular  effect.  The  Univer- 
sity Experiment  Station  has  in  progress  at  Riverside 
a  series  of  experiments  with  different  fertilizers 
which  is  to  last  for  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  there  may  be  more  definite  data  from  which  to 
prescribe.  There  seems  to  be  a  common  idea  that  pot- 
ash should  be  applied  in  the  autumn,  with  the  idea  of 
counteracting  the  effect  of  any  excess  of  growth  due 
to  the  use  of  nitrogen,  and  to  act  upon  the  orange 
tree  just  at  the  time  when  it  should  be  restricted 
from  indulgence  in  extra  size  and  coarseness  of  fruit. 
If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  you  should  make  your 
application  in  September,  because  your  oranges 
ripen  rather  early.  For  the  size  of  the  tree  you  in- 
dicate two  or  three  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash 
evenly  scattered  over  the  space  supposed  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  roots,  and  not  applied  near  the  trunk, 
would  be  a  good  amount  for  experimental  purposes. 
To  get  the  benefit  of  this  it  would  be  necessary  to 
apply  in  such  a  way  that  the  potash  shall  be  dissolved 
and  carried  down  by  the  irrigation  water.  It  is 
very  important,  of  course,  to  have  trees  of  the  same 
kind,  similarly  situated  out  of  possible  reach  by  the 
fertilizer,  in  order  to  determine  by  observation 
whether  any  effect  is  produced  or  not. 

Burbank's  Smooth  Cactus. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  finished  reading  an 
article  on  Mr.  Burbank's  work,  especially  of  a  new 
thornless  cactus,  for  which  great  claims  are  made. 
Would  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  this  cactus 
through  the  Query  Column  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  and  state  whether  you  consider  the  state- 
ments overdrawn  ? —Correspondent,  Cupertino. 

Some  of  the  accounts  which  we  have  seen  might  be 
considered  overdrawn,  so  far  as  they  convey  the  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Burbank  is  the  originator  of 
smooth  cacti.  This  is  not  strictly  true,  first,  because 
spineless  cacti  occur  in  nature;  second,  because 
spineless  varieties  have  been  developed  in  the  south 
of  Europe  to  get  smooth  fruits  of  superior  size  and 


quality.  The  originality  in  Mr.  Burbank's  work  for 
smooth  cacti  consists  in  two  other  characters  not 
contemplated  by  other  breeders  of  them — first,  extra 
hardiness  to  resist  low  temperatures  by  using 
Alaskan  species  in  the  parentage;  second,  the  maxi- 
mum of  growth  or  size  so  as  to  produce  immense 
amounts  of  food  for  stock  without  having  to  burn  off 
the  spines,  as  is  now  done  from  Arizona  to  Texas. 
Mr.  Burbank's  idea  is  to  transform  cactus  deserts 
into  grazing  grounds  by  depriving  the  plants  of  their 
protective  armament  of  thorns  and  spines  or  spicules. 
He  has  done  this,  but  the  anticipations  of  desert  re- 
claiming which  writers  are  freely  indulging  in  are 
liable  to  be  overdrawn  unless  he  has  proceeded  far 
enough  with  his  work  to  make  his  new  varieties  come 
true  from  seed.  Of  course,  a  desert  set  with  smooth 
plants  which  are  liable  to  produce  thorny  seedlings 
will  revert  to  a  desert  of  thorny  cacti  unless  some 
one  undertakes  to  destroy  the  seedlings  and  keep 
putting  in  cuttings  of  the  smooth  plants,  and  then 
the  desert  is  no  longer  a  desert,  but  a  pasture  field 
requiring  constant  attention.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  prophecies  about  the  value  of  the  smooth 
cacti  in  reclamation  enterprises  seem  reasonable. 

Pruning  Pears. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  one-year-old  P.  Barry 
orchard.  How  much  of  the  season's  growth  will  I 
take  off  and  shall  I  cut  to  inside  buds? — W.  S.  D., 
Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 

The  Barry  with  us  is  a  fairly  upright  grower,  and 
we  find  occasion  on  young  trees  to  cut  to  outside 
buds  to  spread  the  tree  a  little.  Later  on  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  to  more  inside  buds.  At  starting, 
we  should  remove  about  half  of  the  length  of  the  new 
shoots.  These  are  only  general  suggestions — one 
really  has  to  see  the  tree,  because  frequent  occasions 
arise  to  depart  from  the  rules. 

The  Pear  Blister  Mite. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  about  300  pear  trees  two 
years  old,  and  most  of  them  have  red  blotches  on  the 
leaves  like  the  enclosed  samples.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and  how  to  remedy  it  ? — 
Grower,  Folsom. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  matter  with  these 
pears  ?    Please  let  me  know.— Subscriber,  Redding. 

The  pear  leaves  which  you  send  show  blemishes 
caused  by  the  blister  mite.  This  is  a  minute  burrow- 
ing insect  belonging  to  the  same  general  group  of  in- 
sects as  the  red  spider,  but  more  minute  and  rather 
more  difficult  to  kill  because  of  its  burrowing  habit- 
The  best  treatment  consists  in  thorough  spraying 
before  the  growth  starts  with  the  winter  strength  of 
the  kerosene  emulsion.  Summer  treatment  is  prob 
ably  only  slightly  effective,  although  the  use  of  sul- 
phur, as  for  the  red  spider,  may  accomplish  some- 
thing. Thorough  treatment  of  these  trees  next  win- 
ter along  the  line  indicated  should  be  arranged  for. 

The  Sap  Sucker. 

To  the  Editor: — There  is  a  little  bird  called  the 
sap  sucker  that  seems  to  be  taking  the  very  life 
right  out  of  the  walnut  trees  ;  they  are  just  bored 
full  of  holes.  Can  one  spray  or  whitewash  the  trees 
to  keep  them  away  ?  Yesterday  I  found  a  fine  big 
tree  that  was  bleeding  most  dreadfully  right  from 
some  of  the  places  caused  by  the  birds. — New  Comer, 
Tehama  county. 

The  sap  sucker  is  a  woodpecker  which  should  be 
watched  for  and  shot.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no 
other  way  of  stopping  his  injury.  Continual  white- 
washing might  do  it,  but  it  would  be  rather  costly  to 
whitewash  large  trees  as  high  as  the  sap  sucker 
sometimes  works.  Probably  the  real  injury  will  be 
much  less  than  it  now  seems  to  you. 

Grafting  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  I  plant  St.  George  cuttings 
in  nursery  form,  and  root  them;  then  next  year  leave 
them  in  the  nursery  and  graft  them,  and  the  third 
year  make  a  vineyard  of  them  successfully?  If  not. 
what  better  way  could  I  do  the  work  at  home? — A 
Reader,  Cloverdale. 

Yes,  you  can  do  it  that  way,  or  you  can  take  up 
rooted  cuttings  which  have  grown  well  and  bench- 
graft  them  and  plant  out  again  in  nursery  rows,  giving 
them  a  little  more  room  than  you  do  in  putting  in 
cuttings  for  rooting.  This  transplanting  gives  you  a 
better  vine  to  transplant  again  to  the  vineyard  than 
if  you  allowed  the  root  to  grow  two  seasons  and  trans- 
plant then.    Another  way  would  be  to  transplant 


the  rooted  cuttings  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  to 
the  vineyard  and  graft  in  the  vineyard  at  the  end  of 
another  year's  growth.  We  personally  prefer  the 
cutting-graft  properly  calloused  before  planting  in 
nursery  row,  as  it  saves  time,  but  growers  do  not 
agree  as  to  which  of  several  ways  is  best. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  April  3,  1905. 


Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week  and  severe 
frosts  occurred  in  many  places  toward  the  close.  Heavy 
rain  fell  in  the  northern  districts  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  accompanied  by  high  winds.  The  snow- 
fall in  the  mountains  was  unusually  heavy  and  extended 
well  down  to  the  valley.  Grain  continues  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  the  soil  is  too  wet  for  healthy  growth,  and  in 
some  places  the  grain  is  turning  yellow.  Hops  have 
wintered  very  well  and  are  showing  considerable  growth. 
Alfalfa  and  pasturage  are  growing  rapidly.  The  heavy 
frosts  probably  caused  some  slight  damage  to  deciduous 
fruits  and  grapes  in  low  places  along  the  rivers,  though 
reports  state  that  most  of  the  fruit  was  too  far  advanced 
to  be  seriously  injured.  Cherries,  apricots  and  almonds 
are  reported  safe  for  good  crops.  A  disease  has  attacked 
peach  trees,  causing  a  falling  off  of  leaves  and  fruit. 

Coast   and   Hay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  and  unsettled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  with  heavy  rains  and  hail  in  many 
places  and  snow  in  the  mountains.  High  winds  pre- 
vailed in  the  central  and  northern  sections  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday.  Severe  frosts  occurred  Thursday  and 
Friday  mornings,  but  reports  all  agree  that  no  material 
damage  resulted  to  fruit  and  grapes  except  in  a  few 
places.  Walnuts  at  Peachland  were  quite  seriously  in- 
jured. Deciduous  fruits  are  advancing  quite  rapidly 
and  give  promise  of  large  crops.  Vineyards  are  thrifty 
and  progressing  satisfactorily.  Grain  and  grass  con- 
tinue in  good  condition,  but  growth  has  been  rather 
slow  during  the  week  and  more  sunshine  is  needed. 
Green  feed  is  plentiful. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Partly  cloudy  weather,  with  showers,  prevailed  the 
first  part  of  the  week  and  clear,  cool  weather  the  latter. 
Killing  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  did  considerable 
damage  to  some  varieties  of  grapes  in  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict, while  in  other  sections  the  damage  is  reported  as 
light.  Little  or  no  damage  to  other  fruits.  Plowing 
and  cultivating  orchards  and  vineyards  is  progressing 
rapidly.  Grain  and  grass  are  making-  rapid  growth  and 
promise  good  crops.  Heavy  snow  fell  in  the  high  Sierra 
during  the  late  storm.  Stock  are  healthy  and  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  cold  weather  of  the  30th  and  31st 
is  reported  to  have  killed  the  apricots  and  greatly  in- 
jured other  fruits  in  Owens  valley. 

Southern  California. 

Fair  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  fol- 
lowed by  light  rain  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  with 
phenomenal  snowstorms  at  Redlands,  Riverside,  San 
Bernardino  and  other  places.  High  winds  prevailed  in 
some  sections  and  cold,  frosty  weather  followed  the 
rain.  Minimum  temperatures  of  32°  were  recorded  on 
the  31st  at  many  places,  and  the  frosts  probably  injured 
deciduous  fruits  and  tender  plants  to  some  extent. 
Citrus  fruits  were  not  damaged.  Orange  trees  now  in 
blossom  are  also  bearing  young  oranges  and  ripe  ones. 
Harvest  is  in  progress  on  alfalfa  and  barley  hay  in  Riv- 
erside county,  and  the  yield  is  reported  heavy.  Grain 
is  making  good  growth  and  green  feed  is  abundant.  All 
fruit  trees  are  looking  well.  The  observer  at  San 
Diego  reports  that  the  reservoirs  at  Otay,  Sweetwater, 
Cuyamaca,  La  Mesa  and  Escondido  contain  over  ten 
billion  gallons  —  the  greatest  amount  of  water  ever  im- 
pounded in  the  county. 

Eureka  Summary. — Peas  and  late  potatoes  are  be- 
ing planted.  Large  acreage  in  oats,  crops  the  heaviest 
in  many  years.  Grass,  grain,  crops  of  all  kinds  were 
never  in  better  condition  and  promise  record  breaking 
yields. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  week  was  cold,  with 
some  frost.  Rain  on  the  29th  turning  to  snow  or  hail 
for  a  short  time  in  some  places,  but  no  damage  is  re- 
ported. Crops  are  in  good  condition  except  some  rust 
in  oats  from  much  rain,  which  clear,  warm,  windy 
weather  will  remedv. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature,, 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, April  5,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.65 

30  52 

42  76 

39  42 

62 

38 

Red  Bluff  

T 

31  08 

21.39 

22  77 

76 

34 

.01 

18.35 

10  60 

17  20 

74 

36 

.00 

20  07 

13  15 

30  60 

66 

42 

.10 

10  06 

3  96 

7  71 

82 

32 

.16 

3  18 

1  62 

3  39 

74 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.70 

20.  ?0 

8  69 

18  47 

7i 

38 

.36 

18  20 

7  75 

14.94 

70 

42 

.20 

13  66 

4.28 

7  46 

68 

38 

T 

8  53 

0  94 

2  79 

86 

42 
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FRUIT  flARKETINQ. 


The  New  Prune  Selling  Propositions. 

To  the  Editor: — I  want  to  express  my  views  and 
at  the  same  time  answer  a  circular  and  card  sent  me 
by  Ellwood  Cooper,  State  Commissioner  of  Horticul- 
ture, desiring  me  to  choose  one  of  two  plans  for  ad- 
vancing the  interest  of  prune  growers  of  California. 
My  ideas  may  be  new  to  most  all  prune  growers;  if 
so,  and  they  happen  to  be  true,  it  may  lead  to  some- 
thing good,  even  though  we  cannot  master  the  situa- 
tion at  once. 

Probably  both  plans  suggested  by  the  committee 
at  San  Jose  are  good.  Which  is  the  better  I  am  un- 
able to  decide.  I  am  willing  to  sell  my  entire  crop 
for  five  years  for  li  cent  basis  for  the  four  sizes  in 
the  bin,  cash  on  delivery,  or  by  the  profit  sharing 
plan. 

Is  it  possible  that  your  committee  is  not  aware 
that  the  enemy  of  the  California  dried  fruit  interest 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  plans  suggested  in  the  com- 
munication sent  to  me  ?  The  enemy  is  not  the  middle 
men  nor  commission  men;  it  is  not  the  grower  nor 
consumer.  Then  you  may  ask,  Who  can  the  arch 
enemy  be  ?  Every  fruit  man  in  this  State  would  help 
to  destroy  his  enemy  if  he  could  only  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lend  his  mite.  If  you  will  try  you  can  reach 
him  and  it  is  an  easy  matter,  because  it  was  tried  in 
San  Francisco  last  fall  by  a  few  merchants  who  sold 
prunes  and  raisins  at  what  they  said  was  cost  (that 
is,  5  cents  per  pound),  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
class  and  quantity  of  customers  that  purchased  from 
one  to  fifty  pounds  at  the  above  price,  the  price  be- 
ing so  much  lower  than  they  had  ever  paid  for  such 
fruit.  These  merchants  paid  3;  cents  per  pound  and 
sold  them  at  "cost,"  viz.,  5  cents,  thereby  making, 
when  their  sales  run  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per 
day,  a  neat  little  gross  gain  of  $450  to  $600  per  day. 

If  the  dry  goods  and  shoe  stores  could  fake  the 
public  into  believing  they  were  selling  goods  at  cost 
when  they  were  making  50%  profit,  it  certainly  is 
not  a  difficult  job  for  our  arch  enemy,  the  grocery 
store  man,  to  charge  from  200%  to  500%  on  the 
goods  when  he  adopts  the  method  of  telling  his  cus- 
tomers he  has  to  make  a  little  extra  profit  on  dried 
fruit,  because  they  are  perishable,  and  besides  he 
does  not  sell  much  of  them,  and  furthermore  he 
handles  sugar  and  flour  without  any  profit,  and  must 
make  a  large  profit  on  such  things  as  dried  fruit  that 
perish  easily. 

The  truth  is  this  mild-faced  grocery  man,  who 
never  fails  in  business  unless  he  dabbles  in  some  out- 
side ventures,  is  the  arch  enemy  to  the  prune  indus- 
try of  California.  He  sells  nothing  without  a  profit. 
Flour,  sugar  and  all  such  things  are  sold  to  him  by 
the  barrel  or  sack  5%  less  than  he  sells  them.  If  he 
pays  cash  he  gets  another  5%  off.  Added  to  the  sale 
profit  he  makes  10%  on  sugar  and  flour.  If  he  re- 
tails by  small  packages  he  makes  15%  or  20%  —  a 
big  profit. 

How  about  prunes  ?  He  buys  them  as  low  as  he 
can  and  sells  them  for  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  The 
less  his  customers  know  about  prunes  the  more  he 
charges.  Not  one  woman  in  a  thousand  knows  what 
50  to  60  mean  in  prunes.  All  they  know  is  that  they 
want  to  spend  at  that  time.  If  they  inquire  price 
they  are  told  2,  3,  4,  5  pounds  for  25  cents,  and  their 
groceryman  does  the  rest.  Is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  prunes  bring  18  cents  per  pound  in  New  York 
at  retail,  while  our  growers  and  packers  get  just  1 
cent  more  per  pound  in  New  York  than  in  San 
Francisco,  that  1  cent  is  exactly  the  freight  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  —  robber  groceryman 
makes  the  difference — which  is  immense?  Fifty  to  sixty 
prunes  laid  down  in  New  York  last  summer  brought 
4  cents  in  25-pound  boxes.  The  commission  men 
charged,  including  drayage,  10%.  Add  this  10%  to 
4  cents  per  pound  and  you  have  what  the  prunes  cost 
the  arch  enemy — about  4£  cents  —  and  he  retailed 
them  for  18  cents,  or  400%  advance. 

You  have  only  to  ask  your  grocery  store  man  what 
he  charges  and  look  at  quotations  to  veryify  the 
above.  Each  grocery  store  charges  all  his  con- 
science will  bear,  and  he  has  no  right  to  class  dried 
prunes  as  perishable  goods  except  as  they  are  de- 
stroyed by  rats  and  clerks  who  frequently  fill  their 
pockets  with  the  delicious  fruits. 

Until  you  can  compete  with  our  arch  enemy  by 
placing  a  retail  store  in  each  town  with  orders  to 
sell  at  a  small  advance  on  cost  like  sugar,  flour,  etc., 
you  can  count  me  out.  I  would  rather  furnish  the 
fakirs  prunes  at  3i  cents  and  let  them  sell  them  "  at 
cost,"  5  cents  per  pound,  than  join  in  a  season  of 
prayer  or  promise  to  deceive  myself  and  other  prune 
growers.  I  am  so  angry  and  disgusted  with  the 
prune  business  that  I  fear  I  will  mention  names  if  I 
do  not  bring  this  answer  to  a  close. 

G.  W.  Leek, 
Grower,  Packer  and  Shipper. 

San  Francisco. 

THE  PROPOSITIONS  TO    WHICH  DR.   LEEK  ALLUDES. 

Ellwood  Cooper,  State  Commissioner  of  Horticul- 
ture, has  sent  out  to  the  prune  growers  of  California 
post  cards  to  be  signed  and  returned  marked  with  a 


cross  opposite  the  plan  preferred  by  the  signer  for 
organization  of  the  prune  market. 

Two  plans  are  presented,  and  the  signer  agrees  to 
abide  by  the  plan  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  grow- 
ers. The  first  plan  is  the  profit  sharing  method,  in- 
volving a  contract  from  each  grower  to  sell  for  cash 
on  delivery,  for  five  years,  at  li  cent,  four  size  basis, 
with  a  strong  company  agreeing  to  pay  also  pro  rata 
to  growers  one-half  of  net  profits.  All  contracts  to 
be  placed  in  escrow  awaiting  sufficient  crop  control 
and  completion  of  company  with  ample  capital. 

The  alternative  plan  is  the  co-operative  and  one 
known  as  the  Rochdale  and  Exchange  system,  by 
which  local  associations  unite  through  representa- 
tives to  form  a  central  selling  agency,  which  shall 
establish  a  complete  distributing  system,  reaching 
all  important  markets. 

Commissioner  Cooper  sends  the  post  card  to  each 
grower  along  with  a  circular,  in  which,  after  stating 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  recent  State  conven- 
tion in  this  city  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  prune 
growers  of  the  State  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  wish  any  organized  control  of  the  market  in 
the  interest  of  the  grower,  and  setting  forth  the  two 
plans  proposed,  he  proceeds  as  follows: 

Both  plans  contemplate  that  a  most  extensive  and 
complete  sales  system  shall  be  provided,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  the  consumers  and  securing  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  prunes. 

In  the  first  case  it  is  believed  that  if  contracts  can  be 
obtained  covering  most  of  the  crop,  a  company  can  be 
formed  with  sufficient  capital  to  succeed,  with  men  in 
control  whose  character  for  fair  dealing  would  insure 
the  honorable  division  of  actual  profits  according  to 
contracts. 

In  the  second  case  it  is  clear  that  the  matter  could  be 
handled  successfully  by  such  a  method  of  co-operation, 
since  it  is  the  plan  that  has  never  yet  failed,  and  its  suc- 
cess in  the  case  of  the  great  Rochdale  movement  in 
England  and  California,  and  in  the  Exchanges  of  Cali- 
fornia (the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange,  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchange  and  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change), has  demonstrated  its  safety  and  value. 

In  either  case  the  strongest  possible  contract  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  members  from  the  defection  of  weak 
or  designing  growers. 

It  is  important  to  know  which  of  these  plans  is  most 
generally  acceptable,  and  to  know  whether  the  growers 
generally  will  agree  to  abide  by  the  vote  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  prune  growers  of  the  State. 

It  is  absolutely  sure  that  if  nothing  be  done  to  organ- 
ize the  market  and  extend  the  consumption  of  prunes, 
California  prune  growers  will  never  again  market  an 
average  crop  above  a  1J  cent  basis. 


American  Fruits  in  France. 

U.  S.  Commercial  Agent  Walter  T.  Griffin,  Limoges, 
France,  in  his  annual  report  for  1904,  which  will  be 
printed  in  Commercial  Relations  for  that  year,  has 
the  following  paragraph  on  American  fruits  in 
France : 

Within  fifteen  years  the  importation  of  canned,  dried 
and  preserved  fruits  into  this  part  of  France  has  doubled. 
California  pears,  plums,  apricots  and  peaches  are  found 
in  every  grocery  store,  and  dried  fruits  of  every  variety 
— of  better  quality  than  the  domestic  product — are  sold 
throughout  France  generally.  However,  there  is  still 
an  opening  for  a  large  increase  in  this  business,  and,  if 
the  French  market  is  properly  approached,  sales  could 
be  doubled. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Peach  Disease. 

To  the  Editor: — The  very  prevalent  disease  which 
is  seriously  affecting  peach  trees  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  lower  Sacramento  valleys  is  by  no  means  a  new 
development  in  the  State,  but  an  old  disease  which 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  stimulated  beyond  its 
usual  occurrence  by  the  heavy  spring  rains  of  the 
last  two  seasons.  Complaint  first  began  to  be  com- 
mon of  the  appearance  of  this  trouble  on  peach  trees 
during  the  spring  of  1904.  At  that  time  the  disease 
showed  itself  in  the  form  of  discolored  spots  upon  the 
fruiting  twigs,  from  which  masses  of  gum  exuded.  As 
the  weather  became  drier  the  trouble  gradually  dis- 
appeared and  no  very  serious  effects  were  seen  upon 
the  new  growth. 

This  year  the  same  symptoms  appeared  again  in 
February  upon  last  year's  wood,  but  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  before.  As  leaves  and  new  shoots  de- 
veloped these  became  affected  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  last  year,  owing  to  the  unusually  early  be- 
ginning of  growth  during  wet  weather.  The  effects 
are  seen  in  a  wilting,  spotting,  yellowing  and  drop- 
ping of  the  leaves  from  the  tree,  beginning  in  the  lower 
and  inner  part  and  spreading  toward  the  top.  Trees 
of  all  ages  and  many  varieties  are  equally  affected. 
The  new  shoots  wilt,  lose  their  leaves,  and  dry  up, 
with  an  appearance  something  like  that  caused  by 
the  peach  worm  (Anarsia  lineatella).  Upon  the 
leaves  and  shoots  dead  spots,  or  "  shot  holes,"  ap- 
pear. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  a  fungus  (Coryneum) 
which  also  affects  the  apricot  and  almond,  being  now 


quite  prevalent  upon  these  trees,  as  well  as  the 
peach.  It  is  not  ordinarily  a  very  active  parasite 
and  causes  little  damage  except  in  the  form  of  the  apri- 
cot "scab."  Unusually  favorable  weather  conditions 
for  the  fungus  have  caused  the  present  outbreak. 
This  year's  crop  will  probably  suffer  by  the  loss  of 
leaves  from  the  trees,  but  no  permanent  injury  is  to 
be  looked  for.  The  first  continuous  dry  weather  will 
check  the  development  of  the  fungus  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bordeaux  mixture  would 
check  this  disease  if  applied  at  the  right  time,  but  we 
have  at  present  no  experience,  or  actual  results,  to 
go  by.  Winter-sprayed  orchards  seem  as  badly 
affected  now  as  the  unsprayed.  The  fungus  appears 
to  develop  mostly  in  the  fall  and  spring,  on  the  young- 
est growth,  so  that  spraying  at  those  times  seems 
most  promising.  Spraying  at  present  seems  of  little 
use  as  the  damage  is  already  done  this  season  and 
dry  weather  will  soon  check  the  present  outbreak. 
Orchards  only  slightly  affected  where  the  disease 
seems  to  be  spreading  may  be  sprayed  even  now  with 
half  strength  Bordeaux,  five  pounds  copper  sulphate, 
five  pounds  lime,  100  gallons  water.  Peach  foliage  is 
very  sensitive  to  copper  sprays.  Spraying  just  as 
the  leaves  unfolded  would  probably  have  been  most 
effective  this  year.  R.  E.  Smith. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Fruits  in  Lassen  County. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  advance  my  subscription 
another  year.  I  could  not  get  along  without  your 
valuable  paper,  as  I  get  so  many  good  hints  about 
farming  and  fruit  raising. 

I  note  in  your  last  issue  the  comments  on  Sugar 
prune  by  Mr.  Luther  Bowers,  of  Napa  county.  My 
experience  with  Sugar  prunes  has  not  been  very 
flattering.  I  first  bought  four  trees  and  only  one  of 
the  four  ever  put  out  a  leaf  and  that  is  a  very  poor 
peach.  The  next  year,  three  years  ago,  I  got  one 
dozen,  and  they  have  done  nothing  as  yet.  Three  or 
four  of  them  broke  the  union  at  the  bud.  They  were 
budded  on  peach,  and  they  don't  form  a  good  union 
on  peach.  The  others  have  never  made  a  satisfactory 
growth  and  some  have  sprouted  from  the  peach 
root. 

Peaches  do  well  here,  when  not  caught  by  late 
frosts.  I  have  sold  as  high  as  $18  worth  of  fruit 
from  one  tree.  I  note  what  Mr.  J.  D.  Chamberlain 
says  of  the  Phillips  cling  peach.  I  have  only  two 
young  trees.  They  bore  a  few  peaches  the  first  time 
last  year  and  we  canned  them  and  think  them  the  fin- 
est canned  peaches  we  had,  and  have  the  Wager  and 
other  varieties  that  are  good,  but  not  quite  so  nice 
as  the  Phillips  cling,  and  I  intend  to  plant  out  more 
of  them. 

This  has  been  a  very  mild  winter  here — in  fact,  no 
real  winter  weather — and  stock  of  all  kinds  have  done 
fine.  G.  R.  W. 

Milford,  Lassen  county. 


THE  FIELD. 


Potato  Growing  in  Northern  Santa  Barbara  County. 

One  great  advantage  in  this  business  is  it  only 
takes  a  few  acres  to  bring  in  big  returns,  on  account 
of  the  amount  that  one  acre  of  good  potato  ground 
will  produce.  One  disadvantage  is  it  requires  soil 
adapted  for  that  product,  which  is  a  sandy  loam. 
There  are  probably  between  3000  and  4000  acres  of 
that  kind  in  the  Lompoc  valley;  but  in  the  valleys  ad- 
jacent there  is  considerably  more  land  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  potatoes.  The  best  land  in  the 
valley  is  found  along  the  Santa  Ynez  river.  This  soil 
seems  to  be  just  right,  or  a  great  deal  of  it,  at  least, 
and  the  proximity  to  the  river  makes  the  problem  of 
plenty  of  water  in  a  dry  season  an  easy  one  to  solve, 
for  by  the  installation  of  a  pumping  plant  the  ground 
can  always  be  irrigated  at  a  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense, when  the  value  of  the  production  per  acre  is 
considered.  This  land  can  be  purchased  at  from  $90 
to  $125  per  acre. 

In  the  year  1903  something  like  30,000  centals  were 
raised,  and  in  1904  the  crop  was  about  the  same,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  these  were  not  considered 
good  years  on  account  of  partial  drouths.  The  prices 
realized  by  the  producers  of  these  crops  were  from 
$1.20  to  $1.70  per  sack,  which  contain  from  110  to  120 
pounds. 

The  production  per  acre  will  run  from  75  to  100 
sacks.  This  gives  a  handsome  income  from  an  acre 
of  ground. 

The  demand  for  the  Lompoc  Burbank  potato  is  al- 
ways good  and  the  price  paid  for  them  is  top  notch, 
for  they  have  the  reputation  in  the  California  mar- 
ket of  being  superior  to  any  other  potato  grown  in 
the  State.  The  Burbanks  are  almost  the  only  variety 
grown,  as  they  give  the  best  satisfaction.  They  grow 
to  a  splendid  size,  are  almost  without  blemish  and 
cook  very  fine. 

Most  of  the  potatoes  grown  in  the  Lompog  valley 
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are  marketed  in  Los  Angeles,  but  several  cars  per 
year  are  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  latter  city  is  making  a  greater  demand 
each  year  for  Lompoc  potatoes,  as  the  population 
grows  and  the  number  of  Eastern  visitors  increases 
each  winter,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  until  that 
city  will  consume  a  large  percentage  of  our  produc- 
tion. This  will  give  us  a  market  almost  at  our  very 
door. 

The  potato  crop  is  ready  to  begin  shipping  about 
the  latter  part  of  September. 

On  account  of  the  tendency  of  potatoes  to  "run 
out "  in  quality,  if  the  seed  is  not  changed  at  least 
every  two  or  three  years,  a  quantity  of  seed  potatoes 
is  brought  in  from  Oregon  each  spring.  The  potatoes 
from  that  State  are  very  similar  to  those  grown  here, 
and  by  the  continual  changing  of  seed  in  this  way  the 
highest  possible  standard  is  maintained. 


Facts  About  Skunks. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  March  18th  I 
notice  how  Dr.  J.  M.  Barrickman  scores  our  poor  old 
skunk  as  a  low-down  worthless  animal.    The  doctor 


of  gluten  in  said  cereals,  or  otherwise  improve  the  qual- 
ity thereof.  The  said  Governor  shall  have  the  exclusive 
charge  and  control  of  all  moneys  appropriated  hereby, 
to  be  used  in  employing  such  expert  and  scientific  assist- 
ants as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  for  the  paying  of 
the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  experiments  and  inves- 
tigations herein  provided  for.  He  shall  from  time  to 
time  publish  the  results  of  such  experimental  and  inves- 
tigational work  as  may  have  been  done,  for  general  dis- 
tribution. 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  $10,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  to  the  Governor  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  one-half  thereof  to  be  expended  during  the  fifty- 
seventh  fiscal  year,  one-half  thereof  to  be  expended  dur- 
ing the  fifty-eighth  fiscal  year;  and  the  Controller  is 
hereby  directed  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  general  fund 
from  time  to  time  for  such  proportion  of  said  sum  of 
$10,000,  and  in  favor  of  such  persons  as  the  Governor 
shall  direct;  and  the  State  Treasurer  is  hereby  empow- 
ered and  directed  to  pay  the  same. 

The  bill  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  March  20. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


digestive  tract.  The  infection  by  means  of  im 
particles  of  dirt  or  dust  carrying  tubercle  bacilli,  or 
by  getting  into  wounds  of  the  skin,  is  possible  but 
certainly  not  very  common.  Healthy  cattle  "nosing  " 
with  infected  ones  or  feeding  and  drinking  after  them 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  usual  method  of  infection. 
The  infection  of  calves  by  feeding  them  milk  from 
tuberculous  cows  is  not  an  infrequent  means  of  prop- 
agating the  disease.  The  slow  development  of  the 
disease  makes  it  possible  for  calves  to  be  infected 
and  frequently  they  do  not  show  evidence  of  tubercu- 
losis for  many  years.  I  have  known  of  a  very  large 
percentage  of  calves  fed  upon  milk  of  diseased  ani- 
mals to  give  a  good  tuberculin  reaction  (thus  showing 
the  disease)  before  they  were  six  months  old.  This 
is  believed  by  the  writer  to  be  one  of  the  very  impor- 
tant ways  by  which  the  disease  is  disseminated  in 
breeding  herds. 

Tuberculosis  is  often  found  in  swine  fed  upon  milk 
from  infected  cows.  In  1903  the  writer  knew  of  a 
carload  of  hogs  that  had  been  purchased  in  a  district 
where  there  were  many  tuberculous  cows,  and  of 
which  the  first  fifty-nine  that  were  slaughtered  were 
all  tuberculous.  The  remainder  were  not  killed  at 
that  time.  While  such  a  condition  may  be  considered 
an  exception,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  swine  are 
infected,  especially  when  they  are  fed  tuberculous 
milk.  Last  year  the  United  States  meat  inspectors 
condemned  about  20,000  hogs  for  tuberculosis. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  greater  the  per- 
centage of  tuberculous  cows  in  the  herd,  and  the 
further  advanced  the  disease  is  in  the  cattle,  the 
greater  the  danger  of  infection  from  the  use  of  the 
milk.  In  cases  where  the  disease  is  restricted  to 
small  nodules  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  perhaps  in 
the  lungs,  the  danger  of  tubercle  bacilli  being  in 
the  milk  is  very  slight,  but  when  the  udder  is  tuber- 
culous they  are  constantly  present  in  the  milk  and 
often  in  very  large  numbers.  When  calves  or  pigs 
are  fed  with  milk  of  this  kind,  they  are  almost  sure 
to  be  infected.  The  same  result  may  follow  when  it 
is  fed  to  children  or  adults. 

Practically  the  only  way  tuberculosis  gets  into  a 
herd  of  healthy  cattle  is  by  the  introduction  of  a 
tuberculous  animal.  It  has  often  happened  that 
farmers  who  have  perfectly  healthy  cows  buy  a  nice 
looking  cow  that  is  tuberculous,  although  the  disease 
was  not  at  all  in  evidence,  and  sooner  or  later  this 
animal  infects  a  very  large  number  of  animals  in  the 
herd.  The  buying  of  infected  animals  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 

The  history  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  shows  that 
when  once  it  is  introduced  into  a  previously  unin- 
fected district  its  tendency  is  to  spread  from  farm  to 
farm  with  a  rapidity  which  depends  largely  upon  the 
activity  of  the  cattle  traffic.  If  the  interchange  of 
animals  between  herds  is  frequent,  the  disease 
spreads  rapidly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  but 
little  interchange  of  animals,  tuberculosis  spreads 
slowly  in  the  newly  infected  community.  This  obser- 
vation relates  to  the  spread  among  herds;  other  con- 
ditions govern  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  after  in- 
fected animals  are  added.  The  latter  factor  is  con- 
trolled by  the  degree  of  contact  between  the  diseased 
animals  and  their  associates,  and  the  sanitary  and 
other  conditions  to  which  the  herd  is  subjected.  The 
extent  of  cattle  traffic  is  one  reason  why  there  is 
greater  danger  from  tuberculosis  now  than  there  was 
a  generation  ago. 

If  a  tuberculous  cow  is  placed  in  confinement  with 
other  cattle,  she  will  convey  the  disease  to  them 
more  certainly  and  more  quickly  than  when  the  ani- 
mals are  at  liberty.  As  bearing  upon  this  point,  it 
has  been  noted  repeatedly  that  tuberculosis  spreads 
more  rapidly  in  herds  when  they  are  confined  in  win- 
ter than  when  they  are  at  pasture  in  summer,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  difference  is  due 
not  to  the  season,  but  to  the  intimacy  of  the  contact. 
Moreover,  tuberculosis  once  introduced  spreads  with 
increasing  rapidity  as  the  centers  of  infection  are 
multiplied.  So  long  as  there  is  but  one  infected  herd 
from  which  it  may  spread  in  a  district,  the  extending 
of  the  disease  will  necessarily  be  slow,  but  when  ten 
herds  are  infected  from  this  one  the  progress  of  the 
disease  will  be  ten  times  as  rapid,  and  when  five 
herds  are  infected  from  each  of  the  ten  the  disease 
will,  other  factors  being  equal,  spread  at  fifty  times 
the  original  rate  of  progress. 

The  Period  of  Incubation. — In  case  of  many  of 
the  infectious  diseases  the  time  that  elapses  between 
the  exposure  (infection)  of  the  individual  and  the 
time  when  the  disease  appears  is  short  and  more  or 
less  uniform.  This  makes  it  possible  to  quarantine 
suspected  animals  until  this  period  has  passed  and 
thus  ensure  safety  in  placing  them  with  the  home 
stock.  With  tuberculosis  this  period  is  not  regular, 
and  it  is  not  known  how  long  it  may  he.  Our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  subject  shows  that  it  varies 
from  a  few  days  to  as  many  months.  Tuberculin  does 
not  give  a  reaction  during  this  period.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  safety  that  cattle  that  do  not 
react  when  purchased  should  be  tested  again  in  from 
three  to  six  months  later,  as  it  is  possible  they  were 
bought  after  they  had  become  infected,  but  in  the 
period  of  incubation.  This  precaution  is  of  great 
importance  in  protecting  a  dairy.  The  newly  pur- 
chased cows  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  herd  until 
after  the  second  test. 

(to  be  continued.) 


may  be  a  good  amateur  naturalist,  but  I  think  he  is 
going  too  far  in  condemning  the  skunk  along  with 
the  polecat.  While  I  never  had  any  particular  use 
for  the  little  spotted  polecat,  I  regard  the  striped 
skunk  as  the  most  valuable  insect  destroyer  we  have 
that  wears  hair.  He  may  now  and  then  destroy  a 
few  birds  that  nest  on  the  ground,  but  in  the  work 
ings  of  nature,  what  of  it  ?  Our  small  boys  also  do 
that.  So,  too,  may  the  skunk  become  a  nuisance  when 
he  falls  into  the  evil  ways  of  meddling  with  the  poul- 
try.   My  verdict  then  is:  kill  him. 

But  out  on  the  range  and  in  the  fields  he  is  the 
agriculturist's  best  friend,  for  not  only  does  he  de 
stroy  hundreds  of  field  mice,  but  grasshoppers  are  a 
specially  favorite  food  with  him  and  the  number  of 
these  pests  he  will  destroy  in  the  season  is  hard  to 
compute,  for  he  even  pursues  them  to  the  breeding 
grounds,  and  not  only  does  he  dig  up  the  hoppers' 
eggs,  but  the  little  baby  hoppers  are  a  delicacy  to 
him.  Cut  worms,  too,  are  a  favorite  with  the  skunk, 
as  likewise  all  manner  of  beetles  and  insects,  even  to 
such  hot  numbers  as  yellow  jackets. 

The  doctor  would  probably  despise  the  courageous, 
home-defending  yellow  jacket,  too,  but  I  have  a  good 
word  for  this  spicy  little  friend,  for  in  him  we  have  a 
most  bloodthirsty  insect  destroyer.  While  they  are 
rearing  their  brood,  plant  lice,  flies,  worms,  tiny 
grasshoppers,  and  in  fact  anything  that  is  meat,  as 
any  camping  party  can  tell,  is  their  order  to  fetch 
home  to  their  young.  Sugar,  too,  is  a  part  of  their 
bill  of  fare,  but  in  these  parts  fruit  is  little  molested 
until  after  the  September  rains,  as  their  wants  are 
supplied  by  abundant  honey  dew. 

The  brood  of  young  yellow  jackets  are  turned  out 
some  time  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  pass  the  winter 
tucked  away  somewhere  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  in  a 
crevice  or  other  similar  place. 

I  regard  the  yellow  jacket  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  as  an  undesirable  insect  to  fruit  growers,  and 
it  is  here  that  our  friend  Mr.  Skunk  comes  in  again 
for  his  reward,  as  he  is  an  expert  at  digging  up  and 
destroying  yellow  jackets. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  our  game  laws  are  not  any- 
where near  ideal,  or  practically  what  they  should  be 
to  protect  our  best  interests,  and  furthermore,  they 
never  can  be  until  the  public  at  large  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  Nature's  ways  or  the  balance  that  con- 
trols the  good  and  evil  species. 

To  conclude,  just  to  show  that  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  industrious  old  skunk,  I  will  tell  just  how  to 
kill  him  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  as  is  the  case 
when  he  is  trapped  for  molesting  the  poultry.  Put  a 
stout  string  18  inches  long  on  the  end  of  a  pole  10  or 
12  feet  long.  Have  a  slipnoose  in  the  string  and  get 
it  over  the  skunk's  head  and  tighten  very  gently  and 
lift  him  off  the  ground  and  choke  him  to  death  and  he 
will  rarely  smell  in  the  least. 

To  destroy  skunk  scent  on  clothing,  place  the 
clothing  in  a  tight  box  and  cover  it  over  with  a 
blanket  and  explode  a  little  gunpowder  in  the  box, 
just  enough  to  fill  the  box  with  smoke,  and  the  scent 
will  be  neutralized  in  a  few  minutes.  A  room  that 
has  become  rank  scented  can  also  be  deodorized  with 
black  powder  smoke.  Albert  F.  Etter. 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  county,  March  24. 


Cereal  Improvement. 

The  Legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  investi- 
gation to  devise  ways  to  increase  the  yield  of  grain 
per  acre  in  the  State  and  to  increase  the  gluten  con- 
tent thereof.    The  text  of  the  measure  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  California  is 
hereby  directed,  and  it  is  hereby  made  his  duty  to  cause 
to  be  made  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  the 
University  of  California,  such  investigation  and  experi- 
ments as  he  may  deem  best,  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing and  making  known  such  improved  methods  of  cereal 
culture  in  the  State  of  California  as  will  increase  the 
yield  of  cereals  in  said  State  and  increase  the  percentage 


Bovine  Tuberculosis. 


The  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  popular  account 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  has  just  been  written  by  Dr. 
V.  A.  Moore,  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  whom  many  of  our  readers  know  because  of 
his  very  acceptable  visit  to  this  State  two  years  ago 
in  consultation  and  co-operation  with  his  pupil,  Dr. 
A.  R.  Ward,  of  the  University  of  California  Experi 
ment  Station.  Dr.  Moore's  account  of  tuberculosis 
is  published  as  an  extension  work  bulletin  of  Cornell 
University  and  it  should  be  studied  carefully  by 
every  one  who  owns  a  cow.  For  this  reason  we 
transfer  it  largely  to  our  columns: 

The  Disease. — It  is  important  that  both  the  spe- 
cific and  the  infectious  nature  of  tuberculosis  be 
understood.  It  is  a  "specific"  disease  because  it  is 
produced  by  a  single  cause — the  tubercle  bacillus.  It 
is  "infectious"  because  the  tubercle  bacteria  are 
taken  into  the  body.  This  may  be  by  direct  contact 
or  by  the  bacilli  being  left  in  the  manger,  watering 
trough  or  elsewhere  by  a  diseased  individual  and 
later,  but  before  they  die,  being  taken  up  by  a  well 
animal.  Thus  a  barn  containing  tuberculous  cattle 
will  become  infected,  and  healthy  animals  placed  in 
such  a  barn  before  it  is  disinfected  are  very  liable  to 
contract  the  disease.  It  is  often  said  that  badly 
ventilated  and  poorly  kept  barns  and  improper  food 
cause  tuberculosis.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  dis- 
ease cannot  develop  in  the  absence  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  any  more  than  corn  can  grow  in  a  field  in 
which  no  corn  has  been  planted.  It  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  true  that  in  poorly  ventilated,  dirty 
barns,  the  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  distributed  more 
rapidly  than  in  sanitary  stables,  but  poor  air  and 
filth  cannot  of  themselves  produce  tuberculosis. 

In  considering  from  a  practical  point  of  view  an 
infectious  disease,  like  tuberculosis,  we  must  take 
into  account  seven  important  features:  (1)  the 
cause,  (2)  the  method  of  infection,  (3)  the  period  of 
incubation,  (4)  the  duration  of  the  disease,  (5)  the 
way  to  detect  or  diagnose  it,  (6)  the  way  to  eliminate 
it,  and  (7)  the  methods  for  preventing  it. 

Cause  of  Tuberculosis. — Tuberculosis  is  caused 
by  a  micro-organism,  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  It 
is  a  very  small  rod-shaped  micro-organism.  It  is  so 
minute  that  10,000  of  them  might  be  placed  end  to 
end  within  the  linear  distance  of  a  single  inch.  This 
organism  has  a  peculiar  way  of  retaining  the  stain 
used  for  coloring  it,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  bacteria  by  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion. It  will  kill  guinea  pigs  when  a  very  few  of  the 
bacilli  are  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  It 
is  also  fatal  to  other  animals.  The  tubercle  bacilli 
that  are  found  in  tuberculous  cattle  and  people  often 
differ  very  slightly  from  each  other,  but  it  is  known 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  species.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  tuberculosis,  appointed  by  the  King 
of  England  in  1901,  has  recently  made  a  partial 
report  in  which  they  state  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  difference  in  the  disease-producing 
power  of  the  bacilli  from  human  and  from  bovine 
sources. 

This  bacillus  seems  to  be  able  to  live  for  some  time 
in  dark  and  damp  places.  It  is  readily  killed  with  a 
5%  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  a  1  to  1000  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  Sunlight  and  dry  air  are  not 
favorable  for  its  existence  outside  of  the  body. 

The  tubercle  bacilli  escape  from  the  diseased  ani- 
mal in  the  saliva  and  mucous  from  the  mouth,  when 
the  lungs  or  certain  glands  are  discharging  into  the 
respiratory  tract.  They  escape  in  the  pus  from 
tubercular  abscesses  that  open  through  the  skin  and 
in  the  milk.  Dr.  Salmon  has  recently  stated  that  all 
of  the  examinations  that  have  been  reported  of  milk 
from  tuberculous  cows  show  that  about  15%  of  them 
give  off  tubercle  bacilli  with  their  milk  at  some  time 
during  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  udders  show 
tuberculosis  in  about  2%  of  the  cases. 

The  Method  of  Inffction.  —  Animals  become 
infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  largely  through  the 
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Separators 


GREAT  SEPARATOR  CONTEST 

Held  Dec.  17, 1903,  at  Minnesota  Dairymen's 
Convention 
Our  Claim 

We  will  place  a  sharpies  Tubular  beside 
any  other  separator  and  guarantee  the  Tu- 
bular to  cut  iu  half  any  record  for  clean 
skimming  the  other  machine  can  make. 

The  Challenge 
Three  competitors,  each  beaten  hundreds 
or  times  fcinpty,  band  together  and  enter  a 
contest    agrainst  the 
j  Sharpies  Tubular.  Pro- 
viding the  "combine- 
of- three"  are  allowed 
to  furnish  the  milk. 
Providing  the  "com  - 
bine-of-three"  dictate 
temperature  of  milk. 
Providing    the  "com- 
bine-of-tbree"  dictate 
quantity  of  milk.  Pro- 
viding "the  "eombinc- 
of -three"  run  three  ma- 
chines, and  if  any  one 
leaves  less  thandouMo 
the  fat  of  the  Sharpies 
i  Tubular  they  win.  The 

*-'■■  iu  in-'-of-three"  select  cold,  hard-slilm- 
f  ming  cows'  milk  (62°to  70°)  200 lbs.  ata  run. 
The  Result 
Sharpies  Tubular  05 

orinixe  (Empire  4.0 

j  The  report  was  signed  by  Robert  Crick- 
Creamery  Mgr.;  A.  W.  Trow,  Pres., 
Minn.  Dairymen's  Ass'n.;  and  E.  J.  Henry, 
Hancock  Tester  Expert,  the  judges  rnutu- 
rreed  upon.  Write  fop  complete  re- 
nd cntaloL'  BOO- 
TH! SHARPLES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPIES 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS        WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


THE  DAIRY. 


will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider  range  of 
temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

NO.  1   250  TO  300  LBS.  CAPACITY. 

"   2-350  TO  400  " 

"    3   450  TO  600  " 

"   4    650  TO  700     "  " 

"  6-850  TO  900  " 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  &  18  Drumm  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Protect  Your  Vines 

AND  GET  A  CROP! 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR 
•**•  dusting  grape  vines, 
berry  vines.  plants, 
flowers  and  all  sorts  of 
vegetables,  with  pow- 
dered sulphur  or  other 
suitable  insecticide,  for 

he  purpose  of  preserving 
>em  from  the  ravages  of 

asects. 
Send  for  full  descrip- 
tion.  Price  $12  f.  o.  b. 

G.  LAGOMARSINO, 
439  Green  St  .San  Francisco 


Threshing  Machine  for  Sale. 

First-class  rig.  consisting  of  Bronson  Pitts  Trac- 
tion 1 25  horse  power)  Engine,  Bronson  Pitts  40-inch 
Separate-,  with  recleaning  auachmem,  side 
cleaner,  Jackson  derrick  fork,  hoKt,  cook  and  feed 
wagon,  water  wagon,  etc.,  and  all  other  odds  and 
ends  that  go  to  make  up  a  Urst-cla~s  rig.  Any  fur- 
ther particulars  will  be  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion to  A.  A.  DICKIE,  Cement,  Solano  Co.,  Cal. 


The  New  Law  About  Butter  Weights. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the 
new  law  requiring  marking  weights  on 
butter  packages  to  which  we  alluded 
last  week: 

Section  1.  No  person  or  persons, 
firms  or  corporations,  by  themselves  or 
their  agents,  or  employes,  shall  sell, 
manufacture  or  prepare  for  sale,  offer 
for  sale  or  expose  for  sale  or  have  in 
his  or  their  possession  for  sale,  or  con- 
sign, ship  or  present  to  any  dealer, 
commission  merchant,  consumer,  or 
other  person,  any  butter  in  packages 
containing  less  than  six  pounds  and 
more  than  one-half  pound,  unless  the 
exact  weight  of  such  butter  contained 
in  such  package  or  packages,  rolls, 
prints  or  other  form  of  package,  ex- 
pressed in  the  number  of  pounds  or 
ounces  or  in  both  pounds  and  ounces, 
shall  be  printed  or  durably  and  legibly 
marked  upon  the  wrapper  or  other 
container  of  such  butter  in  letters  or 
figures,  or  in  both  letters  and  figures, 
not  less  than  one-fourth  inch  high  and 
upon  the  same  side  or  face  of  such 
package  upon  which  the  producer's  or 
seller's  name  and  address  appears,  and 
if  such  name  and  address  does  not 
appear,  the  weight  alone  shall  be  leg- 
ibly and  durably  placed  upon  such  pack- 
age in  letters  or  figures  not  less  than 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  high. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  or  sections  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  less 
than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  ten 
days  nor  more  than  fifty  days,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  now  existing 
under  the  laws  of  this  State,  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  cause 
the  prosecution  of  any  person  known  to 
be  guilty,  or  that  it  has  reason  to 
believe  to  be  guilty  of  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of 
each  and  every  county  in  this  State, 
upon  application  from  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  to  attend  to  the  prosecution  in 
the  name  of  The  People  of  any  action 
brought  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  within  his  dis- 
trict. One-half  of  all  fines  imposed  for 
the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the  county  in 
which  the  fine  is  imposed.  The  other 
one-half  shall  be  paid  to  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  and  by  said  Bureau  to 
the  State  Treasurer  and  the  same  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  appropriation 
made  by  law  for  the  use  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect 
sixty  days  after  its  passage  (on 
May  19). 


GOOD  ROADS. 


State  Road  Making. 

To  the  Editor: — The  California  Leg- 
islature, which  adjourned  March  10, 
1905,  enacted  laws  providing  for  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Highways  as  follows,  the 
aggregate  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
pose being  $151,110: 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  for  con- 
structing bridges,  culverts  and  grading 
on  the  Sonora  and  Mono  State  road,  in 
Tuolumne  and  Mono  counties,  78  miles 
in  length. 

Seven  thousand  dollars  for  perma- 
nent improvements  on  the  county  road 
between  Alturas  and  Cedarville,  Modoc 
county,  a  distance  of  25  miles. 

Thirty-two  thousand  dollars  for  pro- 
tecting the  banks  of  Eel  river,  Hum- 
boldt county,  by  jetty  work.  The 
appropriation  is  made  conditional  upon 
a  private  subscription  of  $8000  toward 
the  work. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  for  construct- 


STUDEBAKER 

Since  Your  Grandfather's  Days. 

Away  back  in  the  days  of  the  California  gold  fever,  the  Studebaker  wagon  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  a  good,  reliable,  long-lived  wagon  A  lot  of  them  made  the 
trip  overland  and  stood  the  racket  when  other  wagons  went  to  pieces. 

Your  grandfather  and  his  neighbors  very  likely  owned  Studebakers— yes,  and 
swore  by  them,  too. 

Just  as  you  have  succeeded  your  father  and  grandfather  the  Studebaker  force 
have  succeeded  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  from  generation  to  generation — in- 
creasing in  skill  and  reputation  and  popularity  of  product. 

The  Studebaker  to-day  is  better  than  ever  before,  because  the  Studebakers  have 
learned  a  whole  lot  about  wagon  and  carriage  building  iD  the  last  fifty  years. 

Isn't  it  worth  something  to  you  to  have  a  wagon  or  a  carriage  or  a  buggy  or  a 
vehicle  of  any  kind,  or  a  set  of  harness,  with  fifty  years  "  know  how  "  in  it  and  fifty 
years'  reputation  behind  it?  Of  course  it  is.  It's  vehicle  insurance — a  guarantee  in  itself. 

That's  why  we  ask  you  to  talk  to  the  Studebaker  Agent  before  buying  anything 
in  the  vehicle  line — from  a  farm  wagon  to  a  hitching  strap.  You  surely  want  the 
best  for  your  money — Get  the  Studebaker  and  be  sure. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Studebaker  Almanac  for  1905.  If  he  can't 
supply  you  send  your  name  and  address  (with  a  2-cent  stamp)  to  us  and  a  free  copy 
will  be  sent  you.    Address  Dept.  No.  53. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Agencies  'most  everywhere. 

A  dealer  may  make  more  by  selling  you  some  other,  but  you  make  the  most  by 

buying  a  Studebaker. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND  OUR 

LINE  OF 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 


are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


THE   INCONSTANT  WIND 


m:*y  refuse  to  blow  when  you  no 
control,  always  ready,  wl 


i  that  is  within  your  <■= 
u  you,  is  the 


WEBER  JR.  PUMPING  ENGINE. 

A  met  BubBt.nti.1  little  machine  1 .ctu.l  h.  p,  witb  ..IkiDf  be.m,  iqiul  to  cv.ry 
NaejMBMl  duty.  CaBt  of  running  leaaaato  nothing.  A  few  cent,  .orih  of  guolin.  AsM 
tb.  work  of  .'fl>  men.  Then  you  hare  the  model  power  for  .07  other  use.  the  rep.tr  fhop, 
uwlng,  irimlitir,  churning,  etc  We  mmko  til  kUtdf  of  engines  for  all  purpose,  up  to  300 
o.  p.    Writ,  for  our  free  engine  entniorue. 

Wejber  Cm  01  Casofine  Engine  Co.,  Box     348    ,  Kansas  CI (y,  Mo. 


ing  a  highway  from  the  General  Grant 
National  Park,  Fresno  county,  easterly 
into  Kings  River  canyon,  a  distance  of 
50  miles.  The  appropriation  is  made 
upon  condition  that  the  county  of 
Fresno  shall  contribute  $12,500  addi- 
tional and  assume  the  maintenance  of 
the  road. 

Six  thousand  dollars  for  constructing 
permanent  bridge  work  on  the  Lake 
Tahoe  State  wagon  road,  58  miles  in 
length,  in  El  Dorado  county. 

Five  thousand  dollars  for  providing 
metallic  guide  posts  for  the  desert  sec- 
tions of  Kern,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles, 
Inyo,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino  and 
San  Diego  counties. 

Eight  thousand  dollars  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  Sonora  and  Mono  road; 
$8000  for  maintenance  of  the  Lake 
Tahoe  State  wagon  road;  $1000  for 
maintenance  of  the  Mono  Lake  Basin 
State  road,  9  miles  long,  in  Mono 
county;  $14,110  for  maintenance  of  the 
Department  of  Highways  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1905. 
Department  of  Highways, 
Per  Clark  Alberti,  Secretary. 

Sacramento. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


Do  You  Wit  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 


San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

fHPAD  DATPft  California,  Washington, 
vllCftr  K./*  1  CJ  Oregon.  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
U  630H  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
U  866  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Q  116  West  6th  St..  Loa  Angeles. 


FOR  YOUR  ORCHARDS 
AND  VINEYARDS. 

Write  to  day  for  free  circular  describing 
process  of  preparing  sheep  manure  so  that 
it  is  readily  assimilated  by  plant  life.  No 
better  fertilizer  for  impoverished  soil. 

geo.  c  roedi1ng. 
Fresno,  Cal. 


Reliance  Engineering  Co* 

(Incorporated) 
 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

for  GAS.  GASOLINE  or  OIL.        GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
226  >  REMONT  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  S608. 
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Agricultural  Review* 


Butte. 

Big  Rhubarb  Farm.  —  Marysville 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Clark  Standi- 
ford,  a  former  well  known  grocer  of  this 
city,  is  preparing-  to  engage  in  the  culti- 
vation of  rhubarb  on  an  extensive  scale 
at  his  ranch  near  Chino  Mills,  Butte 
county.  Five  tons  of  roots  have  been 
shipped  to  him,  and  they  will  form  the 
basis  for  his  enterprise.  The  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chino  Mills  is  said  to  be  espe- 
cially adapted  to  rhubarb  growing,  and 
Standiford  proposes  to  adopt  practically 
his  entire  energies  to  the  task  of  building 
up  a  big  and  profitable  industry. 

Storms  Cause  Fruit  Growers  to 
Worry. — Chico  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee,  March  29:  A  heavy  windstorm,  ac- 
companied by  rain,  broke  upon  this  sec- 
tion last  evening  and  continued  through 
the  night  and  this  morning.  The  tem- 
perature was  quite  low  for  this  season  of 
the  year  and  causes  fear  among  the  or- 
chardists  that  it  will  terminate  in  a  frost 
that  will  be  destructive  of  their  crops.  In 
the  mountains  around  Stirling  City  snow 
has  fallen  during  the  past  few  days  and  it 
is  reported  that  4  feet  of  snow  have  fallen 
on  the  summit  between  here  and  Plumas 
county.  The  mountains  before  this  storm 
had  been  free  of  snow,  except  on  the  high 
peaks.  The  new  condition  serves  to  ren- 
der the  situation  of  the  fruit  men  for  the 
next  few  weeks  all  the  more  hazardous. 
The  nearness  of  the  mountains  renders 
the  valley  climate  in  this  locality  sensitive 
to  their  condition. 

Fresno. 

A  Milk  Record.— Laton  Argus:  Perry 
Phillips  is  one  of  our  oldest  farmers. 
From  eighteen  cows,  three  of  which  he 
terms  "  strippers,"  he  received  a  check  of 
$132  for  the  month.  He  had  the  milk 
skimmed  at  the  Laton  station  and  the 
cream  was  shipped  to  Hanford  and 
brought  a  little  better  than  25c  a  pound 
for  the  butter  fat. 

Frost  Damage. — Republican:  The 
frost  Friday  morning  did  considerable 
present  damage,  although,  in  actuality,  it 
amounts  to  retarding  early  crops  of  some 
varieties.  The  reports  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  damage  are  different  from  different 
sections,  but  all  agree  that  Malagas  suf- 
fered the  most  severely;  then  Sultanas 
and  Thompson  Seedless.  It  was  too  early 
to  nip  the  Muscat  shoots.  Little  hurt 
.was  done  deciduous  fruits.  The  temper- 
ature at  6  o'clock  was  32°,  as  recorded  by 
Weather  Observer  Bolton.  As  his  ther- 
mometer is  40  feet  above  the  ground,  the 
temperature  on  the  ground,  he  estimates, 
was  as  low  as  26°  to  28°. 

Damage  to  Seedless.— The  frost  of 
Friday  morning  seems  to  have  damaged 
the  seedless  grapes  in  Selma  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  Apricots  and  almonds 
were  too  far  along  to  be  damaged.  Many 
of  the  old  peach  orchards  in  this  vicinity 
are  suffering  from  a  "sour  sap"  affec- 
tion. Some  orchards  have  been  entirely 
stripped  of  foliage  and  it  is  feared  that 
the  tree  itself  is  damaged,  if  not  killed. 
Young  peach  trees  seem  to  have  not  been 
affected. 

Los  Angeles. 

Ranch  Property  Sold.— Covina  Ar- 
gus: T.  M.  Calvert  has  contracted  for 
the  sale  of  his  five-acre  orange  grove  on 
West  Badillo  street  to  W.  L.  Lewis  of 
Illinois,  the  price  named  in  the  contract 
being  $5675,  the  crop  being  rese*'ved  by 
the  present  owner.  The  grove  is  planted 
two-thirds  to  Valencias,  the  balance  in 
Navels— twelve-year-old  trees.  Mr.  Cal- 
vert has  owned  the  property  three  years 
and  his  gross  receipts  for  fruit  during 
that  time  have  been  $4529. 

More  Alfalfa. — Grain  and  seed  mer- 
chants of  Los  Angeles  say  that  their  sales 
indicate  a  great  increase  in  the  acreage 
being  planted  to  alfalfa.  Although  alfalfa 
seed  is  much  higher  than  the  average 
price,  ■  the  farmers  have  been  buying 
freely  ever  since  the  first  rains  of  the  sea- 
son, and  as  the  rainfall  continued  the 
sales  have  been  increased.  Charles  Winsel, 
a  South  Main  street  seedsman,  estimates 
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that  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  in  the  territory 
tributary  to  Los  Angeles  will  be  doubled 
this  year  on  account  of  the  favorable 
rainy  season.  There  will  also  be  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  acreage  planted 
to  corn. 

Mmdocino. 

Large  California  Panther.— Sun: 
Clark  Hill,  aged  13,  living  in  Mendocino 
county,  south  of  Eel  river,  killed  a  pan- 
ther measuring  12  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  He 
treed  the  panther  with  dogs  and  was 
walking  around  the  tree  trying  to  get  a 
shot  at  it  when  the  animal  sprang  from 
the  limb  upon  him.  There  was  a  terrible 
fight  for  his  life.  Struggling  from  the 
panther,  aided  by  the  dogs,  he  succeeded 
in  regaining  his  gun  and  shot  the  animal 
in  a  vital  spot.  It  was  the  largest  pan- 
ther ever  killed  in  the  county.  He  got 
some  brush  and  rolled  his  prey  over  on 
it.  He  then  hitched  the  brush  to  his 
horse  and  dragged  it  home  in  triumph. 
The  ranchers  thanked  the  boy,  for  the 
panther  had  been  preying  on  the  stock  of 
the  neighboring  ranches  for  several 
months. 

Prairie  Wolves  Kill  Many  Hogs. 
— Santa  Rosa  Republican:  General  John 
H.  Dickinson  has  three  ranches  in  the 
vicinity  of  Laytonville  and  of  recent 
months  the  swine  on  his  place  have  been 
killed  in  large  numbers  by  the  coyotes. 
Especially  has  the  devastation  been 
wrought  on  the  shoats  and  young  pigs  of 
the  ranches,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
decimation  of  his  droves  General  Dickin- 
son has  determined  to  maintain  a  large 
pack  of  coyote  hounds  to  combat  the 
enemy  of  his  live  stock.  He  will  remain 
several  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
ranches  and  direct  the  efforts  to  extermi- 
nate the  varmints.  Ho  has  lost  hundreds 
of  dollars  through  the  ravages  of  the 
pests. 

Merced, 

Sweet  Potato  Growers  Have 
Trouble. — Express:  The  sweet  potato 
growers  in  Buhach  colony  are  having 
trouble.  The  majority  of  the  "sweets" 
have  formed  an  organization  known  as 
the  "Sweet  Potato  Growers' Protective 
Association  "  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  prices,  and  the  membership  numbers 
something  like  140,  but  there  are  perhaps 
20  producers,  who  are  not  members,  who 
are  creating  trouble.  Frank  Dutra  and 
John  Avila  are  reported  to  be  non-mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  shippers  as 
well.  This  week  nearly  a  carload — some 
200  sacks — were  loaded  on  a  car  at  Buhach 
switch  by  non-members  of  the  Association 
for  shipment,  but  during  the  night  the 
car  was  broken  open  by  some  members  of 
the  Association,  so  it  is  alleged,  and  the 
200  sacks  of  potatoes  were  thrown  out  and 
chopped  into  mincemeat.  The  next  day 
four  men  were  arraigned  on  a  charge  of 
malicious  mischief,  had  their  hearing  and 
were  discharged, 

San  Bernardino. 

Giant  Mushroom. — Times-Index: 
About  the  greatest  mushroom  yet  dis- 
covered, the  product  of  a  single  night, 
was  found  on  Mrs.  Cora  Jackson's  place. 
This  monster  mushroom  is  large  enough 
to  make  a  dish  for  a  couple  of  families, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  great  size,  is  quite  ten- 
der. It  weighs  2%  pounds,  measuring  8J 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  stand- 
ing 7$  inches  high  from  the  ground, 
while  the  stem  is  over  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

Sale  of  Orange  Crop.  Sun:  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Ferguson  has  sold  the  crop  of 
oranges  on  her  ten  acres  on  the  Colton 
Terrace  for  $2500  cash.  The  trees  are 
from  eight  to  ten  years  old.  She  sold  the 
fruit  on  the  trees. 

Heavy  Lemon  Yield.  —  Redlands 
Facts,  March  27:  L.  W.  Coleman,  of 
Rialto,  has  picked  from  his  ten  -  acre 
ranch,  from  February  10  to  date,  4400 
field  boxes  of  lemons. 

Scale  on  the  Fruit. —The  orange 
growers  of  Rialto  were  greatly  excited 
over  the  freight  wreck  which  occurred 
there  Friday  morning,  in  which  three 
cars  of  lemons  en  route  from  San  Dimas 
to  the  East  were  smashed  into  kindling 
wood  and  the  fruit  scattered  far  and 
wide.  The  agitation  was  caused  by  the 
discovery  of  red  and  black  scale  and  the 
presence  of  red  spiders  on  the  fruit.  The 
secretary  of  the  County  Horticultural 
Commission,  S.  A.  Pease,  was  summoned 
from  San  Bernardino  and  after  making 
an  examination  he  ordered  the  debris 
burned,  including  the  fruit,  and  this  was 
done. 

San  Diego. 

Crop  Outlook.  —  Escondido  Times: 
The  small  grain  crop  of  central  San  Diego 
county  never  looked  better  at  this  time  of 
year  than  it  does  now.  The  grain  in 
most  instances  is  knee  high  and  has  a  fine 
color,  with  the  ground  thoroughly  satu- 
rated. There  seems  nothing  now  to  pre- 
vent one  of  the  best  hay  and  grain  crops 
ever  harvested  in  the  county.  The  honey 
crop  also  promises  to  be  good  this  season, 
as  the  moisture  in  the  ground  will  keep  J 


the  wild  flowers  in  bloom  until  late  in  the 
season,  while  the  outlook  for  fruits  and 
berries  is  the  best. 

San  Joaquin. 

Wouldn't  Spray  his  Trees.— Lodi 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  March  28  :  L. 
Lagasmarisano,  a  fruit  grower,  has 
brought  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the 
Board  of  Horticulture  of  San  Joaquin 
county.  A  member  of  the  Board  in- 
formed him  some  time  ago  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  spray  his  orchard,  which 
the  Italian  refused  to  do.  Now  the  num- 
ber of  trees  in  his  orchard  will  be  counted, 
and  if  the  work  is  not  done  in  five  days 
the  county  will  do  it  and  enter  suit  for 
collection  of  the  work  done. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Barley,  Beans,  Beets  and  Mus- 
tard.— Lompoc  Journal:  From  various 
interviews  with  men  who  are  in  a  position 
to  make  a  fair  estimate,  the  acreage  of 
barley  in  Lompoc  Valley  this  year  ex- 
ceeds that  of  many  years.  The  total 
acreage  is  thought  to  be  over  the  10,000 
mark.  Computing  this  at  20  sacks  to  the 
acre,  which  is  not  above  the  average, 
there  will  be  a  yield  of  200,000  sacks  or 
10,000  tons  of  barley  raised  in  the  valley 
this  season.  Of  mustard,  for  which  Lom- 
poc is  world  famous,  there  are  some  1500 
acres,  mostly  of  the  red  variety.  There 
will  also  be  about  1500  acres  planted  to 
beans.  There  will  also  be  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  beets,  which  will  be  shipped 
to  the  Union  Sugar  Co.  at  Betteravia. 
The  barley  crop  was  never  in  a  better 
condition  at  this  season  of  the  year  than 
at  the  present  time. 

Santa  Clara. 

New  Cannery.  —  News:  The  Pratt- 
Low  Preserving  Co.  proposes  to  erect  a 
building;  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of 
3,000,000  cans  of  fruit  a  year,  and  plan 
packing  during  the  coming  fruit  season 
from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  cans.  They 
will  spend  approximately  $30,000  in  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  their  plant. 
And  in  the  course  of  their  employment  of 
from  300  to  500  people  will  expend  for 
labor  from  $1500  to  $2000  per  week.  The 
out-turning  of  such  a  pack  means  the 
purchase  of  from  1000  to  1500  tons  of 
green  fruit. 

About  Frost.  —  San  Jose  Mercury, 
March  30:  The  frost  of  this  morning  may 
have  scared  a  number  of  people,  say  the 
weather  authorities  at  Santa  Clara  Col- 
lege, but  the  harm  done  in  the  valley  is 
either  nil  or  very  slight.  After  a  soaking 
rain  the  ground  is  warm  and  will  not 
freeze  except  under  abnormally  low  tem- 
peratures, which  are  not  to  be  expected 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Appearances 
are  very  deceitful.  You  will  find  frost 
here  and  there,  even  ice;  but  this  occurs 
only  on  material  that  radiates  heat  very 
fast,  such  as  iron,  boards  at  the  borders 
of  our  gardens,  shingles  or  shakes  on  our 
roofs;  but  far  otherwise  is  it  with  culti- 
vated ground  that  keeps  the  heat  re- 
ceived well  stored  up.  As  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  this  morning  it  was 
above  freezing  point  in  this  part  of  the 
valley  and  much  more  so  in  the  warm 
belts.  But  it  may  have  been  either  at  or 
near  the  freezing  point  in  certain  locali- 
ties near  the  mountains,  where  the 
breezes  from  above  came  down  with  the 
temperature  of  snow. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Strawberry  Shipments.  —  Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian:  M.  A.  Hudson,  the  well- 
known  berry  grower,  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  St.  Patrick's  day  the  first  ship- 
ment of  strawberries  from  Pajaro  valley 
this  season,  and  thereby  broke  all  pre- 
vious records  for  early  berries.  The  con- 
signment, consisting  of  one  chest,  was  the 
product  of  the  Riverside  farm  in  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  valley. 

Shasta. 

One  Thousand  Dollar  Flock 
Drowned.— George  Phillips  lost  250  head 
of  sheep  Thursday  night  by  Hood,  and 
their  bodies  are  now  lodged  high  in  the 
timber  growth  along  the  banks  of  Elder 
creek.  The  sheep  were  herded  till  mid- 
night by  the  shepherd,  who  then  left 
them.  In  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  high  wind  the  sheep  bunched 
up  in  the  creek  bed  about  clumps  of 
bushes.  When  the  storm  came  the  creek 
was  transformed  into  a  torrential  stream 
that  swept  away  the  entire  flock,  valued 
at  over  $1000. 

Pear  Blight. — Anderson  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  The  orchards  in  this 
fruit  belt  are  affected  by  pear  blight. 
The  fact  was  determined  this  week  by 
a  special  commissioner  sent  out  by  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  State 
University.  He  acted  in  conjunction  with 
the  Shasta  county  board  of  horticultural 
commissioners,  visiting  all  the  large 
orchards  in  this  vicinity,  inspecting  the 
trees  carefully.  Where  infected  trees 
were  found  they  were  ordered  destroyed 
at  once.  Eight  large  f  rees  were  destroyed 
in  the  Bedford  orchard.  The  blight  was 
found  in  the  Zumwalt  and  other  orchards. 


The  pest  has  not  made  much  heau 
and  by  vigorous  treatment  now  it  may  ue 
eradicated.  It  is  feared,  however,  that 
well-meaning  orchardists,  through  igno- 
rance of  pear  blight,  not  being  able  to 
recognize  it  at  sight,  may  allow  the  pest 
to  spread  before  its  presence  is  known  to 
the  inspectors. 

Sutter. 

Will  Plant  New  Varieties  of 
Corn.— Yuba  City  Farmer:  Prof.  L.  A. 
Fitz,  who  has  charge  of  the  wheat  ex- 
perimental station  on  the  Walton  farm  in 
this  county,  will  plant  about  twenty  new 
varieties  of  corn  as  sent  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  experimental  purposes.  The 
wheat  planted  at  the  station  is  growing 
well  and  some  extra  good  samples  of  seed 
will  be  procured  from  the  same.  Prof. 
Fitz  is  also  in  charge  of  a  similar  station 
at  Modesto. 

Tehama. 

Wool  Selling.  —  Red  Bluff  News: 
Wool  men  are  trying  to  get  together  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  uniform  prices 
for  their  product.  As  it  is  now,  the  large 
growers  receive  the  best  prices,  while 
those  with  small  clips  are  left  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  buyers.  Having  se- 
cured the  large  lots,  they  bear  the  mar- 
ket and  pay  the  small  holders  whatever 
they  please.  It  is  to  protect  the  owners 
of  small  flocks  that  the  combination  is 
proposed.  About  500  bags  have  already 
been  contracted  for  at  20  cents,  and  this 
year's  fleeces  of  two  large  growers  have 
been  engaged  for  18  cents. 

Damage  to  Orchards.— Red  Bluff 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  March  31: 
Returns  from  the  fruit  sections  as  to  the 
damage  were  almost  as  slow  in  coming  in 
yesterday  as  from  a  fall  election,  and  it 
was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  it 
could  be  definitely  stated  that  practically 
no  damage  was  done  to  the  heavy  crop 
now  on  the  trees.  It  appears  that  the 
minimum  temperature  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  thermometer  was  34°,  and  over  in 
Antelope  valley  there  were  occasional 
places  where  the  mercury  descended  to 
freezing  point,  but  it  remained  at  or  about 
32°  for  twenty  minutes  or  a  half  hour. 
Pears  and  other  fruits  escaped  without 
injury. 

Good  Wool  Outlook— Corning  spe- 
cial to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  winter  sea- 
son has  been  so  mild  and  the  pasturage  so 
good  that  many  of  the  flocks  of  sheep  in 
southwestern  Tehama  county  have  made 
an  increase  of  lambs  of  100%.  This  sec- 
tion usually  leads  most  others  for  large 
increases  during  the  lambing  season,  but 
this  year  it  has  shown  up  far  better  than 
for  many  years.  Shearing  will  commence 
in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Because  of  the  ex- 
cellent condition  of  the  flocks,  the  wool  is 
unusually  long  and  of  fine  texture,  which 
will  make  it  bring  the  highest  price  when 
the  market  opens  early  in  May. 

Tuolumne. 

Queer  Place  for  Peach  Orchard. 
— Jamestown  Magnet :  Perhaps  the  most 
unique  peach  orchard  in  the  State  is  on 
Jackass  Hill.  It  consists  of  four  trees 
that  are  growing  in  a  cut  on  the  Atlas 
mine.  The  cut  is  about  200  feet  long,  150 
feet  wide  and  00  feet  deep,  gradually 
tapering  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
where  it  is  about  30  feet  square.  In  the 
bottom  are  the  four  trees,  now  in  bloom, 
that  bear  every  year  a  good  crop  of  large 
white  peaches  of  excellent  flavor. 

Tulare. 

Few  Squirrel  Tails. — Times:  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  supervis- 
ors raised  the  bounty  on  squirrel  tails 
from  2  to  3  cents  at  the  February  session 
of  the  board,  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  tails  brought  in,  as  de- 
termined by  the  warrants  cashed  with 
Treasurer  Newman— in  fact  the  amounts 
paid  since  that  time  have  been  small.  The 
bounty  was  raised  for  only  a  period  of 
three  months  from  date  of  passage. 

Ventura. 

Storm  Kills  Stock.  —  Democrat: 
John  Scarlett  and  Sam  Rowe  suffered 
serious  loss  as  the  result  of  the  storm. 
Thirty-five  head  of  cattle,  bearing  the 
Scarlett  brand,  are  missing,  and  also  200 
head  of  hogs.  In  company  with  John 
Cline  they  searched  the  beach  yesterday 
and  identified  nine  head  of  cattle  and 
many  hogs  that  had  been  washed  upon 
the  beach.  The  hogs  belonged  to  Sam 
Rowe,  and  all  are  supposed  to  have  per- 
ished in  the  flood  and  carried  out  to  sea. 

Cows  Still  Alive. — Free  Press:  The 
beach  is  a  sight  to  see  since  the  storm. 
All  kinds  of  material  may  be  found  on  the 
sand  from  dead  cows  and  horses  to  bee 
hives,  doors,  lumber,  trees  and  everything 
imaginable.  Among  the  cows  found  were 
some  with  the  McGrath  brand.  These 
animals  were  washed  down  the  Santa 
Clara  river  and  far  out  to  sea,  where  an 
in-current  brought  the  bodies  to  the 
beach.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  two  of 
the  cows  were  still  alive.  They  were  set 
up  on  their  feet  and  fed  and  finally  grew 
strong,  and  were  all  right  when  last  heard 
from. 
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When  My  Ship  Comes  In. 


Somewhere,  out  on  the  blue  seas  sailing, 
Where  the  winds  dance  and  spin; 

Beyond  the  reach  of  my  eager  hailing, 
Over  the  breaker's  din: 

Out  where  the  dark  storm  clouds  are  lift- 
ing; 

Out  where  the  blinding  fog  is  drifting, 
Out  where  the  treacherous  sand  is  shift- 
ing, 

My  ship  is  coming  in. 

Oh,   I  have  watched  till  my  eyes  are 
aching, 
Day  after  weary  day; 
Oh,   I  have  hoped  till  my  heart  was 
breaking, 
While  the  long  nights  ebbed  away; 
Could  I  but  know  where  the  waves  had 

tossed  her, 
Could    I   but   know    what  storms  had 

crossed  her, 
Could  I  but  know  where  the  winds  had 
lost  her, 
Out  in  the  twilight  gray. 

But,  though  the  storms  her  course  have 
altered, 
Surely  the  port  she'll  win; 
Never  my  faith  in  my  ship  has  faltered, 

I  know  she  is  coming  in. 
For  through   the  restless  ways  of  her 
roaming, 

Through  the  mad  rush  of  the  wild  waves 
foaming, 

Through  the  white  crest  of  the  billows 
combing, 
My  ship  is  coming  in. 

Breasting  the  tides  where  the  gulls  are 
flying, 
Swiftly  she's  coming  in; 
Shallows  and  deeps  and  rocks  defying, 

Bravely  she's  coming  in; 
Precious  the  love  she  will  bring  to  bless 
me, 

Snowy  the  arms  she  will  bring  to  caress 
me, 

In  the  proud  purple  of  kings  she  will 
dress  me, 
My  ship  that  is  coming  in. 

White  in  the  sunshine  her  sails  will  be 
gleaming. 
See,  where  my  ship  comes  in; 

At  mast-head  and  peak  her  colors  stream- 
ing, 

Proudly  she's  sailing  in; 
Love,  hope  and  joy  on  her  decks  are 
cheering, 

Music  will  welcome  her  glad  appearing. 
And  my  heart  will  sing  at  her  stately 
nearing, 
When  my  ship  comes  in. 

— Robert  J.  Burdette. 


An  Old  Coat. 


Stephen  Birt  and  Mary,  his  wife,  had 
fallen  out,  not  by  any  means  for  the 
first  time.  Both  were  young,  hot  tem- 
pered, high  spirited  and  prone  to 
jealousy. 

Today  matters  had  come  to  a  climax. 
The  two  young  people,  white,  angry, 
With  blazing  eyes,  stood  facing  one 
another.  It  did  not  make  matters  any 
better  that  they  spoke  slowly  and 
deliberately. 

"I'm  tired  of  these  scenes,"  Mary 
said,  '' sick  to  death  of  them.  I  can't 
go  out,  I  can't  talk  to  an  old  friend,  but 
what  you  accuse  me  of  flirting.  I  can't 
spend  a  day  with  a  girl  chum  but  what 
you  say  I  neglect  you.    I  can't — " 

"You  never  spend  a  day  with  me; 
you  haven't  given  me  a  whole  day  since 
we  returned  from  our  honeymoon.  I 
might  be  the  greatest  stranger  instead 
of  your  husband  of  six  months  for  all 
the  notice  you  take  of  me.  You're  cold 
as  an  icicle,  and  indifferent  as  —  as — " 

"You  are!  1  shape  my  course  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  yours.  If  we 
do  go  out  together  you  are  never  by 
my  side  from  the  time  we  enter  a  house 
to  the  time  we  leave  it.  You  can 
laugh  and  talk  with  other  women;  you 
never  have  a  joke  to  tell  me,  or  a  smile 
for  me.  We  never  ought  to  have  been 
married;  I'm  sorry,  heartily  sorry,  we 
ever  did." 

His  hand,  resting  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  gripped  it  tightly. 

"You  mean  that?  "  he  said,  his  tone 
changing,  his  expression  hardening; 
"you  really  mean  it?  " 

Her  clasped  hands  gripped  one 
another. 

"So  much  so  that  I  mean  to  do  what 
I  can  to  rectify  our  mistake.    We  can't 


live  in  peace  together.  I  have  tried; 
I  daresay —  I  do  you  that  much  justice — 
you  have  tried;  it  seems  impossible. 
That  being  so  " — her  voice  was  level, 
hard,  though  her  heart  was  beating  in 
loud  thumps,  "the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  part.  Fortunately  I  have  my 
own  income.  I  only  have  to  leave  this 
house  and  make  a  home  for  myself 
elsewhere." 

Her  words  startled,  staggered  him. 
He  made  a  step  forward,  caught  her 
hands. 

"You  mean  that?"  he  said  again. 
"  You  are  serious?  " 

"I  —  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my 
life." 

"  You  would  leave  me?" 

"  This  is  your  house.  Since  it  is  best 
we  should  part,  I  must  leave  you." 

"  Did  you  never  love  me?  "  She  tried 
to  draw  her  hands  from  his,  but  failed; 
he  held  them  closely  clasped,  waiting 
for  her  answer. 

"Perhaps  we  were  both  too  young  to 
understand  what  love  should  be,"  she 
answered.  "  Perhaps  we  took  mutual 
admiration  for  a  deeper  feeling.  Any- 
way" —  she  felt  a  fear  tightening  round 
her  heart  as  she  spoke — "it  is  quite 
clear  the  love  has  waned.  Anything  is 
better  than  being  together,  with  con- 
stant scenes.    It  will  be  wiser  to  part. " 

He  tried  to  draw  her  to  him;  she  held 
away. 

"  I  will  not  let  you  go ! ' '  he  said ;  ' '  you 
are  mine  —  my  wife  —  I  love  you.  If  I 
have  seemed  indifferent,  it  — it  has 
been  only  this  —  a  man  expects  his  wife 
to  know  he  loves  her,  not  to  need  telling 
day  after  day;  that  is  a  lover's  business. 
Mary,  if  we  have  made  mistakes  surely 
we  can  put  them  right;  if  we  have  dis- 
appointed one  another  —  and  you,  I 
must  confess,  have  disappointed  me  — 
can't  we  begin  all  over  again,  wipe  out 
the  last  six  months?  " 

Her  face  softened  for  a  minute;  now 
once  more  it  hardened.  So  she  had 
disappointed  him  —  she  who  had  done 
everything  she  could  to  make  him 
happy  — while  he  — 

I  have  no  wish  to  begin  again,"  she 
answered.  "We  have  tried  to  be 
happy,  I  suppose;  we  have  been  miser- 
able. I,  you  say,  have  disappointed 
you;  you  have  disappointed  me.  I 
would  rather  not  talk  any  more.  I  will 
tell  the  servants  I  am  going  on  a  journey. 
I  don't  want  to  make  things  disagreeable 
to  you.    And  I  shall  go  today." 

He  dropped  her  hands;  he  looked  at 
her  for  a  moment  —  at  her  white,  set 
face,  her  eyes  that  did  not  soften  in  the 
least  as  his  glance  met  hers.  Then  a 
proud,  boyish  rage  entered  his  heart. 
If  she  could  go,  if  she  could  leave  him, 
then,  indeed,  she  did  not,  never  had, 
loved  him. 

"You  will  please  yourself,  of  course," 
he  answered,  "but  whether  you  remain 
with  me  or  leave  me  you  are  still  my 
wife  —  you  are  still  bound  to  me;  be 
good  enough  not  to  forget  that." 

He  scarcely  saw  his  way  as  he 
crossed  the  room  and  left  her  —  left  her 
with  a  great  anger  in  his  heart  against 
her. 

"She  never  loved  me,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "never,  never;  let  her  go!  " 

He  found  his  way  to  his  study,  sat 
down,  staring  blankly  before  him  for  a 
while,  and  scattering  bis  papers  heed- 
lessly on  the  floor.  Then  his  head 
dropped  upon  his  hands,  and  his  eyes 
were  wet. 

As  the  door  closed  after  him  Mary 
trembled.  So  he  had  accepted  the 
situation!  Then,  indeed,  he  did  not 
love  her.  She  had  expected  pleading 
protestations;  she  had  meant  to  forgive 
him;  she  had  thought,  indeed,  they 
might  begin  again. 

"He  never  loved  me,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  leave  him. 
I  shall  go  now;  I  owe  it  to  my  pride  to 
go  now." 

She  dragged  her  steps  to  her  room; 
she  must  put  her  things  together. 
Where  she  should  go  she  did  not  know — 
and  did  it  matter?  If  she  was  not  with 
him  she  did  not  care  where  she  was. 
There  were  plenty  of  hotels,  but  how 
lonely  she  would  be! 

She  opened  her  wardrobe  and  flung 
dress  after  dress  upon  the  floor.  She 
must  take  something  with  her;  it  didn't 
matter  what.  Wherever  she  was  he 
would  not  be  there  to  see  her. 

The  light  was  growing  gray  outside; 


the  room  seemed  cold.  She  wondered 
what  he  was  doing.  He  had  not  gone 
from  the  house;  he  was  waiting  to  see 
her  off,  perhaps  —  wondering  why  she 
was  so  long.  Could  she  have  looked  at 
him  then  she  would  have  seen  him  sit- 
ting with  a  miniature  in  his  hand, 
looking  at  the  pretty  face  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  —  would  have  heard  his 
words,  "My  little  wife!" — seen  him 
lift  it  to  his  lips. 

She  had  taken  out  all  the  dresses 
now.  There  was  still  something  at  the 
back  of  the  wardrobe  —  something  soft. 
She  took  it  down,  drew  it  out,  and  a 
swift  rush  of  color  swept  her  face. 

In  her  hands  she  held  an  old  velvet 
smoking  coat;  but  the  sight  of  it 
brought  back  a  flood  of  memories.  She 
remembered  so  well  he  had  strolled  over 
to  her  father's  house  wearing  it;  he  had 
found  her  in  the  conservatory,  tending 
the  plants,  he  had  told  her  then  that 
he  loved  her,  had  taken  her  for  the 
first  time  in  his  arms,  kissed  her, 
gained  her  promise  that  she  would  be 
his  wife. 

As  she  stood  with  the  coat  in  her 
hand  she  remembered  she  had  been  so 
happy;  she  could  recall  each  word  he 
had  said,  each  kiss  he  had  given;  and 
his  arms,  his  dear  arms,  how  tenderly, 
how  closely,  how  fondly  they  had  held 
her! 

She  sank  into  a  chair,  the  coat  now 
close  against  her  breast.  A  little  sob 
rose  in  her  throat,  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.  It  was  all  over  —  all  over!  His 
arms  would  never  hold  her  again,  his 
lips  would  never  kiss  her  more! 

Outside  it  grew  darker  still.  She 
felt  sad  and  lonely  and  she  must  go 
soon.  She  had  cut  the  ground  under 
her  feet,  burned  her  boats  behind  her; 
he  would  be  wondering  why  she  did  not 
go- 

If  only  he  would  come  to  her!  After 
all  he  did  love  her;  she  knew  that  well. 
They  had  been  foolish  —  proud.  If  only 
he  would  come. 

She  lifted  the  coat.  Then,  while  in 
the  semi-darkness  the  color  burned  in 
her  face,  she  threw  it  around  her  — 
drew  the  arms  right  across  her.  A 
faint  smell  of  smoke  clung  to  it  yet. 
She  could  almost  fancy  she  was  in  his 
arms,  that  their  quarrel  was  a  dream, 
that  she  was  not  leaving  his  home  and 
hers  forever. 

He  had  laughed  at  her  often  for  keep- 
ing the  old  coat,  for  loving  it  almost 
as  though  it  were  something  human. 
She  would  take  it  away  with  her;  he 
would  never  miss  it. 

And  then,  quietly,  she  began  to  cry, 
her  soft  cheek  pressed  to  the  old  velvet, 
sometimes  her  quivering  lips.  If  only 
he  would  come  to  her!  How  could  she 
go  away? 

How  long  she  cried,  quietly  but 
bitterly  —  how  soon,  utterly  exhausted, 
she  dropped  to  sleep  —  she  did  not 
know.  The  opening  of  the  door  aroused 
her;  the  switching  on  of  the  electric 
light.  And  once  more  husband  and 
wife  —  almost  children  both  —  looked 
at  one  another. 

Looked  at  and  understood  that  part- 
ing was  impossible,  the  love  was  still 
there;  looked  while,  as  his  eyes  fell 
upon  the  old  velvet  coat,  and  he  under- 
stood, a  flush  swept  her  face.  Then, 
with  one  swift  stride,  wife  and  coat 
all  were  taken  into  a  passionate  em- 
brace, words  of  love  and  forgiveness 
stumbled  across  their  lips,  and  parting 
was  something  that  would  never  come 
while  life  should  last.  —  Alice  Maud 
Meadows,  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


How  Are  You  on  Pronunciation  ? 


The  following  rather  curious  piece  of 
composition  was  placed  upon  the  black- 
board at  a  certain  teacher's  institute 
and  a  prize  dictionary  offered  to  any 
person  who  could  read  it  and  pronounce 
every  word  correctly.  The  book  was 
not  carried  off,  as  twelve  was  the  low- 
est number  of  mistakes  made  in  the 
pronunciation: 

"A  sacrilegious  son  of  Belial  who  had 
suffered  from  bronchitis,  having  ex- 
hausted his  finances  in  order  to  make 
good  the  deficit,  resolved  to  ally  him- 
self to  a  comely,  lenient  aud  docile 
young  lady  of  the  Malay  or  Caucasian 
race.  He  accordingly  purchased  a 
calliope  and  coral  necklace  of  cham- 


eleon hue  and  securing  a  suite  of  rooms 
at  a  principal  hotel,  engaged  the  head 
as  his  coadjutor,  then  dispatching  a  let- 
ter of  the  most  unexceptionable  calig- 
raphy  extant,  invited  the  young  lady 
to  a  matinee.  She  revolted  at  the  idea, 
refusing  to  consider  herself  sacrificable 
to  his  desires,  and  sent  a  polite  note  of 
refusal,  on  receiving  which  he  procured 
a  carbine  and  a  bowie  knife,  said  that 
he  would  now  forge  fetters  hymeneal 
with  the  queen,  and  went  to  an  isolated 
spot,  severed  his  jugular  vein  and  dis- 
charged the  contents  of  the  carbine 
into  his  abdomen.  The  debris  was  re- 
moved by  the  coroner." 

The  mistakes  in  pronunciation  were 
made  on  the  following  words: 

Sacrilegious,  Belial,  bronchitis,  ex- 
hausted, deficit,  finances,  comely,  leni- 
ent, docile,  Malay,  calliope,  chameleon, 
suite,  coadjutor,  caligraphy,  matinee, 
sacrificable,  hymeneal,  carbine,  iso- 
lated, jugular  and  debris. 


The  Case  of  the  Home  Girl. 


"  What  can  a  home  girl  do  to  develop 
herself  physically?"  asked  a  girl  of  the 
woman  who  boasts  of  having  developed 
more  women  athletes  than  any  other 
woman  in  the  world.  "I  do  not  want 
to  become  an  athlete,  or  to  join  a  gym- 
nasium." 

The  teacher  glanced  at  the  well-built 
figure  and  answered:  "You  are  too 
stout,  to  begin  with.  Before  you  can 
be  developed  you  must  reduce  your 
weight. 

"The  home  girl,"  the  teacher  went 
on,  "suffers  from  many  things  which  do 
not  affect  the  business  girl,  the  society 
woman  and  the  girl  athlete.  She  has 
what  physical  culture  teachers  might 
call  hometis.  It  comes  from  staying  in 
the  house  too  much. 

"The  home  girl  may  be  active,  but 
it  is  the  wrong  kind  of  activity.  She 
eats,  but  she  eats  the  wrong  food.  She 
breathes  the  air,  but  is  the  wrong  kind 
of  air.    She  lives  in  the  wrong  way. 

"The  home  girl  is  worse  off  from  a 
physical-culture  outlook  than  the  girl 
who  has  to  work  hard  out  of  doors. 
Window  cleaners,  women  who  sell, 
papers  on  the  corners,  those  who  can- 
vass from  house  to  house  and  those  who 
do  other  work  of  an  out-door  nature 
get  the  fresh  air  at  least.  But  the 
home  girl  does  not  always  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  same  treat. 

Recently  we  had  a  pupil,  a  girl  who 
wanted  to  become  better  in  shape  and 
in  general  health.  She  was  a  home 
girl. 

"On  being  questioned  she  confessed 
that  she  sewed  three  long  hours  every 
day,  helped  in  various  ways  and  dis- 
lodged the  dust  from  the  bric-a-brac 
for  an  hour  of  the  day  and  took  care  of 
the  children.  The  remainder  of  the 
time,  some  six  or  eight  hours,  she  de- 
voted to  reading. 

"She  was  fat,  poor  in  complexion 
and  round  shouldered.  She  walked 
horribly,  and  she  had  indigestion. 

"The  average  home  girl  has  to  over- 
come a  liking  for  sweets  and  a  ten- 
dency to  indigestion  She  has  a  poor 
figure,  is  inclined  to  stoop  and  has  a 
distaste  for  fresh  air  and  walking.  She 
also  has  a  set  of  brittle  teeth,  very  dull 
hair  and  heavy  looking  eyes. 

"In  addition,  the  home  girl  has  to 
overcome  a  tendency  to  sleep  too  much. 
You  see,  she  has  many  things  to  con- 
tend with,  this  home  girl. 

"Well,  her  first  duty  must  be  to 
learn  to  walk  well.  To  do  this  she 
must  learn  to  wear  the  right  kind  of 
shoes. 

"It  is  not  flat  shoes  you  want,  nor 
high-heeled  shoes,  nor  shoes  with  curved 
insteps,  nor  any  other  one  kind  of 
shoes.  But  you  want  shoes  that  fit 
your  feet.  Experiment  until  you  find  a 
shoe  that  reaches  every  part  of  your 
feet  without  pressing  upon  any  partic- 
ular joint  or  sensitive  place.  Then, 
when  you  have  found  this  kind  of  a  shoe, 
wear  it. 

"Wear  different  shoes  on  different 
days.  A  woman  who  walks  a  great 
deal  and  is  always  comfortable  has  her 
Monday  shoes  and  her  Tuesday  shoes 
and  her  shoes  for  other  days.  She 
never  has  tired  feet  and  never  a  corn. 
She  wears  different  shoes  on  different 
days,  with  the  result  that  the  pressure 
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comes  always  upon  a  different  part  of 
the  foot. 

"The  home  girl  need  not  go  out  to 
walk.  She  can  take  her  walking  exer- 
cise right  in  the  house. 

"To  walk  properly  put  on  a  loose 
suit.  Let  out  all  your  bands  before 
you  begin  to  walk.  Loosen  your  collar. 
Loosen  the  tops  of  your  shoes  if  they 
are  tight. 

"Now  the  next  thing  is  the  right 
position.  To  walk  properly  and  well, 
you  must  hold  your  head  erect.  To  be 
sure  you  are  holding  your  head  as  you 
should  hold  it.  lift  a  light  chair  and 
carry  it  on  top  of  your  head.  This  will 
insure  a  correct  carriage  of  the  head 
and  will  develop  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  arms. 

"  Breathe  deeply  as  you  walk.  Start 
off  with  a  firm,  erect  carriage.  Stride 
along.  Move  gracefully,  if  you  can. 
And  remember  that  if  you  walk  as  you 
should  walk,  grace  will  surely  come  to 
you.  Walk  about  a  room  like  this  daily 
and  you  will  soon  see  the  good  result. 

"The  home  girl  is  looking  for  eco- 
nomical exercises.  I  know  one  girl 
who  developed  her  chest  by  doing 
stunts  with  the  piano  stool.  She  played 
leap  frog  over  it,  she  jumped  over  it 
putting  one  foot  on  it,  going  over  it  as 
though  she  were  jumping  a  hedge. 

"Then  this  girl  practiced  a  diving 
movement.  Standing  erect  in  the  seat 
of  a  chair,  she  would  put  the  palms  of 
her  hands  together  and  pretend  to  dive 
forward.  She  would  lift  her  hands 
very  high,  touch  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
together,  dive  forward,  and  just  save 
herself  from  falling. 

"Home  girls  and  home  women  who 
are  too  fat  must  do  these  things. 

"Breathe  deeply  three  times  a  day, 
fifty  breaths  each  time. 

"Open  the  window,  top  and  bottom, 
while  breathing,  so  as  to  get  a  pure-air 
supply. 

"Walk  five  miles  a  day,  if  only 
around  the  center  table.  March  at 
least  an  hour  around  the  table,  making 
it  in  two  installments  of  half  an  hour 
each  time. 

"Practice  simple  athletics  with  a 
light  chair. 

"Practice  diving,  jumping,  bending 
and  stretching. 

"And  finally,  teach  the  muscles! 
Ascertain  which  are  your  weak  muscles 
and  teach  them  to  do  their  work. 

"The  home  woman  must  not  eat  too 
much  candy.  She  must  not  eat  be- 
tween meals.  She  must  not  eat  too 
rich  food.  She  must  get  out  and  exer- 
cise after  her  middle  meal.  And  she 
must  learn  what  foods  agree  with  her. 
— N.  Y.  Sun. 


Damp  Rooms. 


Nursery  Hints. 


Compound  camphor  liniment  rubbed 
into  a  child's  hair  from  time  to  time 
will  aid  materially  in  strengthening  the 
growth.  Olive  oil  is  also  good  for  this 
purpose.  Do  not  use  much  at  a  time 
or  the  child's  head  will  present  a  greasy 
appearance. 

For  sore  throats  —  First  rub  all  the 
front  of  the  throat  with  menthol.  Then 
wet  a  handkerchief,  tie  around  the 
throat,  and  over  the  handkerchief  put 
a  piece  of  oil  silk.  One  application 
generally  effects  a  cure,  as  this  acts 
like  a  poultice.  Second  Remedy  for 
Sore  Tonsils. — Get  a  wooden  skewer, 
cover  the  point  smoothly  with  a  wad- 
ding, and  paint  the  tonsils  with  a  mix- 
ture of  tannin  and  glycerine,  using  the 
skewer  as  a  paint-brush.  This  is  a 
certain  cure. 

An  oiled  jacket  has  given  many  a 
poor  child  relief  (and  adults,  too)  in 
bronchitis  and  chest  affections.  Get 
a  piece  of  lint,  fold  it  in  half,  have  it 
long  enough  to  reach  from  the  neck 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Cut  a  hole 
the  fold  large  enough  for  the  head 
pass  through,  wring  it  out  tightly 
warm  linseed  oil,  and  apply  it  to 


to 
in 
to 
in 
the 


patient  at  once,  one-half  going  over 
the  back,  the  other  the  chest.  Cover 
it  with  cotton  wool  and  bandage  to 
keep  in  place.  Change  twice  a  week 
If  the  nursery  is  overheated,  baby's 
system  will  become  relaxed.  If  too 
cold,  baby's  vitality  will  be  reduced.  If 
the  air  is  impure,  the  baby  will  be  liable 
to  chest  disease.  The  proper  temper- 
ature is  65°  at  first;  then  60°  there 
after.  —  Health. 


To  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  room 
is  damp,  about  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
fresh  lime  should  be  placed  therein  after 
hermetically  closing  doors  and  windows. 
In  twenty-four  hours  it  should  be 
weighed,  and  if  the  lime  has  absorbed 
more  than  about  1%  of  water  the  room 
should  be  considered  damp  and  classed 
as  unhealthy.  The  question  of  the 
dampness  of  dwellings  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  dispute  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  is  naturally  solved  in  the 
negative  by  the  former.  The  question 
can  be  settled  in  the  future  by  the  test 
of  the  hydration  of  lime,  which  will  give 
irrefutable  proof  of  the  validity  of  such 
complaint. 


Always  put  the  sugar  used  in  a  pie 
in  the  center  of  the  fruit,  not  at  the 
top,  as  this  makes  the  paste  sodden. 


(RAMPS 

^^.^^^^  Colic,  and 
^^fc^^  troubles  ii 
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Colic,  and  all  stomach 
troubles  instantly  re- 


"Painkittev 

[PERRY  DAVIS' J 

This  famous  remedy  never  fails  to 
cure  pain,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  810.50  TO  816.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  FARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $600,000.00. 

BANKING  OFFICE,.  .    315  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Officers: 

CHARLES  CARPY  President. 

ARTHUR  LEGAL. LET  Vice-President. 

LEON  BOCQUERAZ  Secretary. 

JOHN  GINTY  Assistant  Secretary 

P.  A.  BERGEROT  Attorney 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 
Analyses— Soils,  Fertil- 
izers, Water,  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


HEALD5 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago-      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu 
ates  of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

1 1  3  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  wo«t  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DERNAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  Mb;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  160.  Established  1864   Send  for  Clroular. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


tO%%  Ammonia, 

18%  Bone  Phosphate, 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO* 


Facts  About  the 


L 


OF  SCRANTON,  PA., 

The  Largest  Educational  Institution  in  the  World. 

Capital  invested,  $6,000,1100. 

Buildings  owned  and  occupied  in  Scranton,  5. 

Total  floor  space  of  buildings,  7  acres. 

Cost  of  buildings,  $550,000. 

Number  ol  employes.  3200. 

Total  number  of  students  and  graduates,  Feb.  1,  1905,  755,000. 
Mail  matter  handled  each  day,  15,000  pieces. 
Daily  output  of  Printing  Department,  1 V4  tons. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  textbooks  and  instruction  papers,  not  counting  printing,  revisions,  etc., 
$1,000,000. 

Amount  now  being  spent  annually  for  improving  and  revising  textbooks  and  instruction 
papers,  $250,000. 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  size,  strength,  and  great  work  done  by  the  I.  C.  S.  If  we 
had  not  been  successful  in  helping  workers  to  obtain  better  positions  and  increased  salaries  for 
over  fourteen  years,  the  above  figures  would  be  impossible.  No  other  institution  has  the  Courses, 
the  System,  or  the  Means  to  provide  such  a  training  as  that  offered  by  the  I.  C.  S. 

What  Position  Do  YOU  Want? 

Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Positions  for  Which  We  Can  Train  You. 


An  Whiter 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Newspaper  Illustrator 
General  Illustrator 
Carpet  Designer 
Wallpaper  Designer 
Linoleum  Designer 
Bookcover  Designer 
Draftsman 
Ornamental  Designer 
Sign  Painter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Marine  Engineer 
Traction  Engineer 
Gas  Engineer 
Refrigeration  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Write  for 


Machine  Designer 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Foreman  Blacksmith 

Civil  Service  Examinations 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Teacher 

Commercial  Law 

Navigator 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Machine  Designer 
Dynamo  Tender 

Electric  Lighting  Superintendent 
Electric  Railway  Superintendent 
Electrician 
Wireman 

Telephone  Engineer 
Free  Catalogue  stating  Course  which 


Telegraph  Engineer 
A  rchitect 

Structural  Engineer 

Architectural  Draftsman 

Building  Inspector 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Heat  and  Ventilator  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Bridge  Engineer 

Municipal  Engineer 

Hydraulic  Engineer 

R.  R.  Construction  Engineer 

Surveyor 

Mine  Surveyor 

Chemist 

French  ]  With  Edison 
German  J-Repeating 
Spanish )  Phonograph 
interests  you. 


Name  

Address  . .'.  .'{« SuVil. . ..  .  Hi  .  .  

Course  interested  in  

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 

J.  W.  HENDERSON,  Superintendent, 

1310  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


We  make  them.  J>  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots).  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  ^  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  J-  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 
THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


.-X    Portable  School  or  Store  Room. 


No.  810.    24  feet  4f  inches  by  30  feet  4f  inches. 
DOUBLE  WALLS  9  FEET  HIGH.    GABLE  ROOF  \  PITCH. 
BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STS       -      -       -       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


GREENBANK; 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhancisco,  April  ft,  190ft 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
May.  July. 

Wednesday  (1  124        875i@  BS% 

Thursday   1  12  @1  12*         874®  fa\ 

Friday   1  14!J@1  13M         89H@  88>< 

Saturday   1  12fc@l  13  87«®  88y 

Monday   1  12^(o,l  14  87  @  88& 

♦Tuesday    -@    @   

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  In  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   464®48  46X@4816 

Thursday   46"*@474  46«@474 

Friday  47?K@474  47'8@47^ 

Saturday   47i<@474  474@47H 

Monday   46H®47<S         47  ©47* 

♦Tuesday    @    @  

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905. 
SI  274®1  27* 
1  284®  1  28 
1  28  @  

1  27satol  28 
1  284®  


May,  190ft. 

Thursday  SI  43  @1  424 

Fridav   1  424®  

Saturday   1  42  @1  42* 

Monday   1  43  @  

Tuesday     @  

Wednesday   —  (a,  

*  Holiday— election. 

Wheat. 

In  consequence  of  the  slim  offerings  and 
the  entire  absenco  of  export  trade,  there 
is  so  little  doing  at  present  in  wheat  in 
this  center  that  values  are  poorly  defined. 
Inquiry  is  largely  for  choice  to  select 
milling  wheat,  which  is  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  anything  like  wholesale 
quantity  and  commands  fully  as  stiff  fig- 
ures as  for  some  time  past.  Eastern  and 
foreign  markets  have  ruled  weak  most  of 
the  time  since  last  review.  If  there  was 
any  export  business  doing,  it  is  doubtful 
if  SI .37 A  could  be  realized  in  a  regular 
way  for"  No.  1  wheat  delivered  alongside. 
This  was  the  quotable  figure  a  year  ago 
when  Liverpool  was  higher  and  freight 
rates  were  nominally  lower  than  now. 
There  is  nothing  doing  in  grain  charters 
for  immediate  loading,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  ships  could  be  secured  for  wheat  at 
present  much  under  20  shillings,  usual  op- 
tion of  European  ports.  There  has  been 
some  chartering  of  ships  to  arrive  at 
22s.  6d.  for  September-October  loading,  to 
Cork  for  orders,  Is.  .'Id.  less  to  direct  port. 
The  ocean  tonnage  in  port  and  headed 
this  way  is  lighter  than  a  year  ago,  but  it 
is  likely  to  prove  ample  for  all  require- 
ments, footing  up  235,000  registered  tons, 
as  against  310,000  tons  at  corresponding 
date  last  year. 

California  Milling   $1  55  @1  624 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    <a  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  40   ®1  45 

Oregon  Club   1  40   @1  ftO 

PRICKS  OF  FCTOKKS. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  11.424(31.43. 

December,  1905,  delivery,  II  274@1.284. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
Tor  May.  1905,  wheat  SI.42si  was  bid;  December, 
1905.  sold  at  11.284. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   7s04d@7sld  (3sl()d®-s-d 

Freight  rates   16.3-9  174@-s 

Local  market   (1  374®1  40     tl  40  @l  4ft 

Floor. 

Business  is  of  fair  volume,  considering 
the  limited  offerings  of  desirable  qualities 
and  the  absence  of  undue  selling  pressure 
on  good  to  choice  flour.  While  the  out- 
ward movement  is  not  heavy,  it  is  show- 
ing some  increase  as  compared  with  sev- 
eral months  past.  In  quotable  values 
there  are  no  changes  to  record. 

Superfine,  lower  grades                    St  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice                    3  50  tip3  75 

Country  grades,  extras                      4  25  td>4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice                    4  50  &5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing                      5  00  ®5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra                         8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra                8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Offerings  of  this  cereal  are  light  and  are 
sure  to  continue  so  until  the  opening  of 
the  new  season.  Demand  is  principally 
for  feed  descriptions,  prevailing  values  for 
which  are  being  well  maintained.  A  year 
ago  there  were  18,634  tons  in  the  regular 
warehouses  of  Port  Costa,  Stockton  and 
this  city.  Stocks  in  same  warehouses  are 
now  reported  at  8374  tons.  Some  char- 
tering of  ships  for  new  crop  barley  is 
reported  at  23s.  9d.  to  Cork  for  orders.  Is. 
3d.  less  to  direct  port,  September-October 
loading.  December  option  of  No.  1  feed 
has  been  selling  within  range  of  88(«  89c., 
as  against  98Jc®$l  for  same  delivery  at 
corresponding  time  last  year.  The  acre- 
age is  estimated  to  be  larger  than  last 
season  and  freight  rates  outward  are 
stiller  than  a  year  ago. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  tl  224(31  25 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  20  @1  224 

Brewing,  No.  I  to  choice   1  25  @1  30 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  25  ®1  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  ®1  224 

Oats. 

Offerings  are  largely  common  grades  of 
feed  oats  and  for  this  description  the  mar- 


ket is  devoid  of  firmness.  Supplies  are 
mostly  in  second  hands,  however,  and 
cost  close  to  prices  being  asked.  Choice 
to  select  oats  are  in  such  scanty  supply  as 
to  hardly  admit  of  quotations.  Stocks  of 
oats  in  city  warehouses  on  1st  inst.  were 
reported  at  4,230  tons  and  a  year  ago  in 
same  warehouses  were  3,036  tons.  Prices 
then  were  lower  than  now,  the  quotable 
range  on  whites  early  in  April,  1904.  being 
$127J(S1.40,  as  to  quality. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed   II  5ft  #1  60 

White,  good  to  choice   1  474@1  524 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  40  ®1  4ft 

Milling   1  45  @1  60 

Black  oats   1  3ft  @1  70 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  35  ®1  60 

Corn. 

Spot  stocks  are  not  heavy,  only  110 
tons  being  reported  in  city  warehouses  on 
1st.  inst.,  as  against  251  tons  a  month  ago, 
and  190  tons  at  corresponding  date  last 
year.  Eastern  is  being  offered  more 
freely  to  arrive,  however,  than  for  some 
time  past,  and  market  for  same  is  easier 
in  tone.  Choice  California  Largo  White 
and  Small  Yellow  are  in  scanty  supply 
and  salable  to  advantage. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  Cal  (1  40  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  3ft  @1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  6ft  ®1  90 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Eastern,  sacked   1  35  @1  411 

Kye. 

Market  is  almost  bare  of  desirable  stock 
and  is  decidedly  firm. 

Good  to  choice  SI  60   ®1  65 

Buckwheat. 
Very  little  offering  and,  aside  from  lim- 
ited quantities  in  hands  of  millers,  spot 
stocks  are  insignificant. 

Good  to  choice  S2  00    @2  25 

Beans. 

Demand  is  not  brisk,  but  good  to  choice 
beans  of  most  varieties  are  very  steadily 
held,  stocks  of  desirable  qualities  being 
by  no  means  heavy.  Beans  which  have 
been  damaged  or  are  badly  mixed  are 
going  at  irregular  prices  and  less  than 
quotations,  some  selling  as  low  as  $1  per 
cental.  Stocks  of  beans  in  city  ware- 
houses and  on  seawall  on  1st  inst.  were 
reported  at  145,725  sacks  and  on  March 
1st  were  146,507  sacks. 

Pea.  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  S3  2ft  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  ftO 

Large  White   2  60   @2  85 

Pinks   3  25  @3  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00   ®3  25 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @ft  00 

Reds   6  00  @6  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   4  75  @5  00 

Black-eye  Beans   2  (30  @2  W 

Dried  Peas. 

Eow  of  any  kind  now  on  the  market. 
There  is  some  inquiry  for  Green  and 
choice  could  be  readily  placed  at  good 
figures. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  05 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  @3  ftO 

Garbanzos,  Small   3  00  ®3  2ft 

Niles   1  50  @2  00 

Hops. 

The  local  market  is  quiet,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  noteworthy  trading,  val- 
ues are  poorly  defined.  To  purchase 
freely,  full  current  quotations  or  more 
would  have  to  be  paid,  while  if  selling 
pressure  was  exerted  lower  prices  than 
below  named  would  probably  have  to  be 
accepted.  The  New  York  Producers' 
Price  Current  reports  as  follows:  "  From 
this  State  a  very  dull  market  is  reported, 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  transactions; 
dealers  are  not  in  the  market,  while  hold- 
ers of  remaining  lots  continue  firm  in  their 
ideas.  Business  in  contracts  seems  to  be 
at  a  standstill,  as  growers  and  dealers  are 
still  apart  in  their  views.  Some  transac- 
tions in  Pacifies  reported  on  the  local 
market  at  24ic.  and  a  large  block  has 
been  offered  at  this  figure  but  found  no 
takers.  Business  with  brewers  continues 
exceedingly  quiet,  and  to  make  sales,  con- 
cessions would  have  to  be  granted.'' 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  24  @26 

Wool. 

Spring  clip  is  arriving  in  moderate 
quantity,  representing  mainly  purchases 
effected  in  the  interior.  The  season  has 
been  exceedingly  favorable  for  wool  grow- 
ing and  the  spring  clip  in  this  State 
promises  to  be  of  high  average  quality. 
Quotations  continue  largely  nominal  in 
the  absence  of  any  noteworthy  trading  in 
this  center,  but  to  be  in  keeping  with 
conditions  abroad,  California  wools  this 
season  should  bring  3(»4c  per  lb.  more 
than  a  year  ago.  A  Montana  clip,  es- 
timated at  800,000  lbs.,  has  been  sold  prior 
to  shearing  to  a  Boston  firm  at  22Jc  per  lb. 

SPKIHG. 

Northern,  free  22  @24 

Northern,  defective  18  ®21 

Middle  County,  free  20  ®22 

Middle  County,  defective  17  @19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  16  @174 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  13  @15 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality  13  @164 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  ®23 

Nevada  16  ®22 

Bay  and  Straw. 

For  the  general  run  of  offerings  the 


market  is  dull  and  weak.  Strictly  select 
Wheat  and  choice  Tame  Oat  are  scarce, 
but  medium  gradosare  in  excessive  stock. 
The  Government  transport  Dix  took 
about  2,500  tons  hay  for  Manila.  Scarcely 
any  straw  arriving  and  little  or  no  inquiry 
for  it,  cheap  hay  taking  its  place. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Sll  00  ®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  @  II  ftO 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ®  10  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00  @  9  00 

Barley   8  00  ®  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  0  10  00 

Clover   6  00  @   9  50 

Stock  hay   6  00  @   7  50 

Compressed   11  00  ®  13  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   25  ®  50 

mUstaffs. 

Stocks  of  Bran  and  Middlings  are  light 
and  in  few  hands.  Only  45  tons  of  Bran 
were  reported  in  city  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.,  as  against  325  tons  on  March  1st, 
and  409  tons  on  April  1,  1904.  Rolled 
Barley  is  steadily  held.  Market  for 
Milled  Corn  presents  an  easy  tone. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ft  ton  $21  00  (fi)  22  50 

Bran,  f,  ton                                  21  00  «u  22  00 

Middlings                                     25  00  ®  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon                              21  00  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled                              26  00  ffi  26  50 

Cornmeal                                      29  00  @>  29  50 

Cracked  Corn                                 29  50  <a  30  00 

Oilcake  Meal                                 32  50  @  34  00 

Seeds. 

Little  doing  in  Alfalfa;  considerable  of- 
fering which  has  a  mixture  of  clover  burr 
or  is  otherwise  off  in  quality  and  for  such 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  any  sort  of  a  bid. 
Yellow  Mustard  is  in  moderate  stock  but 
market  is  practically  bare  of  Brown  or 
Trieste.    Bird  seed  is  in  fair  supply. 

Flax   SI  75   (g»  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50   ®  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   ®  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   8  @124 

Canary   64®  64 

Rape   iftm  24 

Hemp   34®— 

Timothy   5  @  54 

Boney. 

New  crop  honey  is  expected  on  the  mar- 
ket in  the  near  future.  Indications  are 
there  will  be  a  fairly  liberal  yield  in  this 
State  and  the  quality  of  high  average. 
No  large  quantities  of  1904  honey  now  on 
market,  but  inquiry  for  same  is  light  and 
business  is  mostly  of  a  small  jobbing  char- 
acter. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  64 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44(§i  54 

Extracted,  Amber   3^®  41* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   8  @  34 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  ®12 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Beeswax. 

A  shipment  of  3,002  pounds  went  for- 
ward this  week  by  steamer  for  Belgium. 
Values  are  steady. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  29  <a30 

Dark  27  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  quiet  and  values 
without  material  change.  Large  Veal  is 
in  fairly  liberal  receipt  and  market  for 
same  is  easy  in  tone.  Small  Veal  is  in  fair 
supply.  Mutton  is  arriving  rather  freely 
as  compared  with  the  immediate  demand 
and  is  showing  generally  fine  quality. 
Spring  Lamb  is  in  moderate  stock.  Hogs 
are  not  in  heavy  receipt,  neither  are  many 
required  to  satisfy  the  demand  at  existing 
values. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb  54@  6 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  @— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   44®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   7  @  — 

Hogs,  bard  grain,  130to2O0  lbs....*   ">¥@— 

Hogs,  large,  bard,  over  200  pounds   54®  5S 

Hogs,  small,  fat   54@  b% 

Veal,  large,  f>  lb   ft  @  7 

Veal,  small,  VI  Bb   5  @  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  ft  B>   84«— 

Lamb,  spring,  "ft  B>  11  (fi>— 

Bides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  and  Pelts  in  prime  condition  are 
not  lacking  for  custom,  values  remaining 
quotably  as  last  noted.  Tallow  is  in  fair 
request  for  shipment.  The  steamer  Peru, 
sailing  Saturday,  took  62,258  pounds  for 
Central  America. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  Dot  \lways  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @11      —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  @104    —  @  94 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  94  —  ®  9 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  D>s. .—  @10      —  @9 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  tbs  —  @  94  —  @  84 

Stags   7  @  74     6  @  64 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @11       -  ®10 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @114  —  ®104 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @I24  -  @H4 

Dry  Hides  —  @18      —  ®17 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  ®15      —  @I3 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tt>s  —  ®20     —  ®18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  "ft  skin  1  25@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  "ft  skin   91@1  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  "ft  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  f.  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  00@ 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  7ft® 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  I 


Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

?orse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  
allow,  good  quality   4  ®44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24(<*84 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  is  quiet  and  not  much  activity 
is  expected  in  this  department  for  a  month 
or  two.  Grain  bags  are  being  steadily 
held. 

Bean  Bags  s  4£®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64<a74 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   b\@l 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   6  ®6S 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July .  64©65* 

Wool  Sacks,  4-Ib   82  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  34&>   80  @ — 

Poultry. 

There  were  no  heavy  receipts  of  poul- 
try of  any  description  and  market  was 
firm  for  good  to  choice.  Large  and  fat 
Hens  were  actively  sought  after.  Inquiry 
was  also  brisk  for  full  grown  and  spurless 
Young  Roosters,  large  and  fat  Ducks  and 
fine  Goslings.  There  was  not  much  de- 
mand for  Turkeys.  The  Pigeon  market 
was  moderately  firm  for  choice  Young, 
but  quiet  for  Old. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  "ft  D)  S  21    ®  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  "ft  lb   18  @  21 

Turkeys,  live  bens  "ft  lb   18  ®  21 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   5  ftO  ®  6  50 

Hens,  large   6  50  @  7  ftO 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00   &  7  50 

Fryers   6  00  @  6  50 

Broilers,  large   4  50  ®  5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  @  3  50 

Ducks,  old.  "ft  dozen   6  00   ffl  7  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  "ft  dozen  1  110   ®  8  00 

Geese,  f>  pair   2  2ft  ■  2  50 

Goslings,  •}*  pair   3  00   ®  3  50 

Pigeons,  old.  v  dozen   1  25  ®  1  50 

Pigeons,  youo<[   2  2ft  ®  2  ftO 

Bntter. 

The  shipping  demand  was  much  lighter 
than  for  some  weeks  preceding,  and  with 
receipts  on  the  increase  the  market  was 
weak  and  lower,  more  particularly  for 
high-grade  stock,  which  was  in  heaviest 
supply.  Cooking  and  pastry  butter 
brought  relatively  tho  best  figures.  After 
May  1 9th  squares  and  rolls  must  have  the 
weight  marked  on  wrappers.  Dealers 
advise  two  pounds  and  one  pound  as  the 
weights  for  squares  under  the  new  law. 

Creamery,  extras,  "ft  lb                           20  @— 

Creamery',  firsts                                    19  @— 

Creamery,  seconds                                is  ®— 

Dairy,  select                                        19  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts                                             18  ©— 

Dairy,  seconds                                        17  ®— 

Mixed  Store                                         16  @17 

Cheese. 

Stocks  of  all  descriptions  are  of  quite 
moderate  proportions  and  market  is  firm 
for  desirable  qualities,  with  fairly  active 
demand.  Some  sections  which  ordinarily 
draw  heavily  on  the  East  are  now  buying 
in  this  market. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   13  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   12  @124 

California,  fair  to  good   II  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"   114@134 

Eastern   164®174 

Kggs. 

Although  there  were  heavy  receipts, 
the  market  showed  more  firmness  than 
Drovious  week,  tho  weather  being  favor- 
able for  storing  and  the  speculative  de- 
mand being  active.  Inquiry  for  immedi- 
ate use  was  also  brisk. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  @19 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  164®174 

California,  good  to  choice  store   16  ®17 

Eastern  firsts   —  ®— 

Eastern  seconds   —  ®— 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  brought  better  average 
prices  than  previous  week.  Green  Peas 
were  in  fair  receipt.  String  Beans  were 
in  increased  supply  and  lower.  Rhubarb 
was  plentiful  and  sold  at  a  wide  range, 
owing  to  great  differences  in  quality. 
Prices  for  Onions  were  advanced,  with 
stocks  mostly  in  few  hands. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice.  1j»  lb   54®  7 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  f*  lb   4   (5)  5 

Beans,  Lima,  ^»B>   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  »  lb   8  ®  10 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  fb   —  ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  lbs. . .     50  ®  — 

Egg  Plant.  »  lb   —  ®  — 

Garlic.  »  lb   8  ®  10 

Mushrooms,  ^ft>   —  (S  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ■»  ctl   3  50   @  3  75 

Peas,  Green,  ft    4  ®  6 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  lb   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Green,  V  lb   15  ®  20 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   40   ®  1  00 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   I  2ft   (S)  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box          1  00  ®  I  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Choice  Burbank  Seedlings  were  in  good 
request  and  met  with  a  firm  market. 
Common  qualities  were  not  much  sought 
after  and  were  in  liberal  supply.  Inquiry 
for  seed  potatoes  is  now  light.  New  pota- 
toes are  arriving  in  moderate  quantity, 
mainly  from  near-by  points. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  fi  cental   —  (S  — 

Salinas  Burbanks,  V  cental   —  ®  — 

River  Burbanks,  V  cental   50  •  1  00 

River  Reds,  ft  cental   65  @  85 

Oregon  Burbanks,  fi  cental   1  00  ®  1  60 

New  Potatoes,  ft  cental    850  @  3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  *  cental   75  ®  — 
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Fresh  Fruits 

Apples  are  in  fairly  liberal  stock  for 
this  advanced  date,  mostly  cold  storage 
holdings,  with  inquiry  only  moderate  and 
mainly  for  select  table  fruit.  Early  vege- 
tables are  for  the  time  being  taking  the 
place  of  common  Apples  with  many  con- 
sumers. Strawberries  were  not  in  heavy 
receipt  and  included  few  which  could  be 
termed  strictly  choice.  Sales  of  Long- 
worths  were  mainly  within  range  of  50c. 

per  drawer,  and  Malindas  at  35@60c. 
per  drawer.  A  few  Raspberries  of  only 
fair  quality  arrived  from  Temescal  and 
sold  at  40(«i50c.  per  small  basket. 

Apples,  fancy,  #  50-box   2  00   @   2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fb.  bx.. .  1  50  @  2  00 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  box   1  00   @   1  50 

Dried  Frnlts. 

There  is  considerable  dried  fruit  going 
outward,  particularly  of  Prunes,  and 
more  of  other  kinds  would  be  taken  on 
shipping  orders  were  stocks  sufficiently 
large  to  permit.  The  steamer  Umatilla, 
sailing  March  31st  for  British  Columbia, 
carried  111, .'370  lbs.  dried  fruit,  including 
93,225  lbs.  Prunes,  and  of  latter  quantity 
73,125  lbs.  were  for  Winnipeg.  The 
Prune  market  presents  a  firmer  tone,  but 
no  advances  have  been  established  in 
quotable  values.  Peaches  are  in  light 
stock  and  are  mostly  of  the  higher  grades. 
On  the  other  hand,  strictly  high  grade 
Pears  are  scarce,  while  medium  and  com- 
mon qualities  are  in  fair  supply,  with  not 
much  inquiry  for  latter  kinds,  and  hold- 
ers disposed  to  grant  concessions  to  effect 
transfers  worthy  of  note.  Apples  are  in 
quite  limited  supply.  Pitted  Plums  of 
desirable  quality  make  at  present  a  very 
slim  showing. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5  @  by, 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  10  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  fi>   Qy, 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @11 

Figs,  10-fb  box,  1-fb  cartons  65  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   8  ®  sy, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  9  ®wy, 

Pears,  standard,  ^  ft>   tyt®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7i4@10% 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   by,®  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (a)  8lA 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6y,@  ly. 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  lVi@l%c;  40-50s,  4@4j^c; 
50-60S,  2tf@234c;   60-70s,    2@2^c;  70-80s,  l^@2c  ; 
80-90S,  I  Kim  IV' ,  90-lOOs,  li.nl  ',c. ;  small,  %@lc. 
COMMON  SUN-DBIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3%@  4J4 

Apples,  quartered   3%@  \y, 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2% 

Figs,  Black   2%@  4 

Raising. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  in 
Seeded  Raisins  and  in  Loose  Muscatels. 
Quotations  are  unchanged,  but  in  some 
instances  dealers  are  shading  prices. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20- tb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-fb  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-fb  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-fb  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-tb  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3)4@3^c 

3-  Crown  Standard  35£@4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  45£@  — o 

Seedless  Thompsons   — @4V4c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  .4H@4%c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. 5V4@8  c 

Citrus  Frnlts. 

Oranges  were  in  lighter  receipt  than 
previous  week,  rainy  weather  in  the 
Southern  section  part  of  the  time  inter- 
fering with  picking.  For  strictly  choice 
oranges,  showing  no  sign  of  decay,  the 
market  was  firm,  such  stock  being  in 
good  demand.  Many  of  the  oranges  on 
market  showed  decay  spots  and  this  fruit 
went  at  irregular  and  low  figures. 
Lemons  were  in  ample  supply  and  prices 
were  without  quotable  change,  although 
the  demand  showed  some  improvement. 
Limes  were  in  sufficient  stock  for  current 
needs  and  were  offering  at  same  figures 
current  for  several  weeks  past. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy,  ft  bx  1  50  @2  00 

Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  $  box.  1  00  @1  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings.  %  box    1  00  @1  25 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  1  25  @1  75 

Oranges,  Blood,  ^  box     @  

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  V  box   1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nate. 

Almonds  of  prime  to  choice  quality  are 
not  in  heavy  stock,  and  are  being  in  the 
main  steadily  held,  but  movement  in 
them  is  light.  There  are  few  strictly  No. 
1  Walnuts  offering  and  foe  such  the 
market  is  firm. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  $  lb  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4V,®  5K 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

Wholesale  wine  market  remains  practi- 
cally as  last  noted,  giving  no  evidence  of 


any  special  activity  in  this  center.  Dry 
wines  of  1904  are  quoted  at  14@17c.  per 
gallon  for  fair  to  choice,  San  Francisco 
delivery,  and  little  of  high  grade  offering. 
Sweet  wines  of  last  vintage  are  quoted  at 
25c.  per  gallon  for  prime  quality  delivered 
at  wineries,  jobbing  at  27Jc.  per  gallon 
San  Francisco.  Receipts  of  wine  at  this 
center  last  week  were  360,700  gallons  and 
for  previous  week  265,450  gallons.  Re- 
ceipts for  March  were  1,263,400  gallons, 
and  for  March,  1904,  were  1,907,685  gal- 
lons. The  steamer  Peru,  sailing  Satur- 
day last,  carried  44,293  gallons,  mostly  for 
New  York. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks   75,288 

Wheat,  ctls   32,377 

Barley,  ctls   28,565 

Oats,  ctls   12,097 

Corn,  ctls   10,597 

Rye,  ctls   65 

Beans,  sks   9.495 

Potatoes,  sks   28,978 

Onions,  sks   5,273 

Hay,  tons   3,886 

Wool,  bales   840 

Hops,  bales   350 


Since 
July  1,1904 


3.547,675 
2,389,615 
3,066,974 
801,121 
173,334 
45,835 
580,365 
1.071,647 
115.862 
147,158 
43,934 
38,079 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,356,792 
1,902,210 
4,942,016 
799,555 
129,392 
47,629 
658,574 
1,077,904 
131,251 
140,754 
39,066 
29,035 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOH  THE  WEEK. 


|  Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour.  4  sk  24 

Wheat,  ctls   1 

Barley,  ctls   11 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   1 

Beans,  sks   1 

Hay,  bales   1 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs    1 

Honey,  cases   

Potatoes,  pkgs    —  1 


944 
404 
274 
204 
,183 
,158 


,580 


2,361,292 
803,157 
1,816,498 
75,696 
82,696 
45,525 
203  347 
830,090 
318,421 
2,109 
95,397 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,836,440 
831,010 
3,907,763 
19,119 
15,734 
35,102 
199,419 
1,848,923 
577,510 
4,303 
93,204 


Will  Grow  Cotton.— Gridley  Her- 
ald: George  Thresher,  the  well-known 
farmer,  whose  ranch  lies  along  Feather 
river,  southeast  of  town,  will  experiment 
this  season  with  cotton.  He  will  plant 
some  of  the  seed  on  the  bottom  land  and 
some  on  the  higher  ground  and  will  water 
the  latter.  Experiments  with  this  plant 
have  been  tried  in  this  vicinity  within 
the  past  few  years,  and  on  the  Ord  ranch 
the  cotton  stalks  grew  vigorously  and 
produced  a  fine  crop  of  bolls.  Those  who 
were  familiar  with  the  cotton  grown  in 
the  South  pronounced  that  grown  in  these 
experiments  to  be  first  class.  Mr.  Thresher 
desires  to  test  the  plants  on  upland  par- 
ticularly, and  in  this  respect  his  attempt 
will  be  a  new  departure  for  this  section. 


Doctor  Warned  Him  to  No  Pur- 
pose.—Ukiah  special  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
An  obstinate  Portuguese  who  lived  near 
the  town  of  Picta  had  a  sick  horse  and 
consulted  a  veterinarian  as  to  the  animal's 
trouble.  He  was  told  that  his  horse  had 
the  glanders,  that  it  was  past  curing,  and 
that  he  had  better  shoot  the  animal. 
Above  all,  he  was  warned  to  be  very  care- 
ful or  he  would  get  the  disease  himself. 
The  Portuguese  was  positive  his  horse 
did  not  have  the  glanders,  and,  to  con- 
vince a  friend,  took  a  drink  out  of  the 
horse's  bucket  after  watering  the  animal. 
Seventeen  days  afterwards  the  Portuguese 
died  in  terrible  agony,  having  contracted 
the  disease  by  drinking  from  the  horse's 
bucket. 


Successful  vaccination  against  Blackleg  has 
been  extensively  practiced  in  this  country  for  over 
ten  years.  The  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  San  Francisco,  are  the  only  ones 
supplying  the  Pasteur  Vaccine,  the  kind  made  by 
the  discoverers.  "  Blacklegine  "  is  the  trade-mark 
name  of  Pasteur  Vaccine,  ready  for  use.  Write  the 
Pasteur  Company  for  special  literature  on  this 
subject. 


WANTED — A  FOREMAN. 

Must  understand  olive  and  citrus  culture  and 
olive  pickling.  A  good  salary  and  steady  place 
for  right  man.   Apply  box  15,  this  office. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTE1N. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


E~5-T0ft  SCALE  < 

ALSO  PITLES5  AND  SHALLOW  PlH 


■fij   1 II K  AMERICAN  SCALE  CO., 
1  20S  Am  Bank  B1.Il-.  Kumai  (It J,  Mo.  1 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KPAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Choiiper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
culu.   E.  Kranser  cfc  Bro,»J)lll(On,  Pa. 


D.E.Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.  Box  2497.  |  E.  R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce. 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 


FOR  SALE. 

A(l  ACRES  IN  FOOTHILLS  (276  FEET  ELE- 
vation)  3  miles  west  of  Mountain  View, 
Santa  Clara  county;  in  hours  from  San  Francisco; 
34  acres  young  apricots;  5  acres  hay;  1  acre  prunes; 
ever-running  trout  stream  through  place;  18  large 
oak  trees;  small  lake;  plenty  free  water  for  irri- 
gating; two  3-room  cottages;  tank;  deep  well; 
stable;  chicken,  pigeon,  brooder  and  incubator 
houses;  three  large  incubators,  etc.;  800  mated 
Homer  pigeons  (raise  squabs  for  S.  F.  market). 
Climate  and  soil  cannot  be  excelled.  A  beautiful 
spot  for  country  home;  6  miles  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Price  $13,500;  or  $8500  cash,  $5000  mortgage 
at  %%.  Daily  free  mail  delivery.  Telephone. 
Buildings,  etc  ,  insured  for  $2600. 

R.  S.  MUDGE, 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  CAL. 


Tell 

Eastern 
Friends 

of  the  low  rates 
which  will  be  made  to 

California 

March  1  to  May  15, 1905 

$50  from  NEW  YORK 
$33  from  CHICAGO 
$32  from  ST.  PAUL 
$25  from  KANSAS  CITY 


Similar  rates  from  other  points. 
Depesit  cost  of  ticket  with 
agent  here,  and  ticket  will  be 
furnished  passenger  in  the 
East.   Tell  your  friends  that 
now's  the  time  to  come  cheaply 
if  they  buy  their  tickets  via 


Southern  Pacific 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS 

San  Francisco  Office 
613  Market  Street 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


IBaCBBJfc  STOPPED  FREt 
B^B^^T^  Permanently  Cured  b] 
-  I       XOR-  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  |  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  tftor  Brltdfty'fuio. 

I  CONSULTATION,  panooil  or  br  milL  trt.tl,.  »od 
•  9  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  ooly  tempor*rr  toilof,  for  .11 
Ni>Tot,aDi>oiD>»,  Epllfvoy ,  Bpasnn,  St.  Vitus' 
Danoe,  Debility .  Exhaustion.  Fountel  leii 
911  B  H  Kl IMF  111  931  Arch  St.  Philadelphia, 


Glenn  County,    -   •  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  G.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County.  California 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 


SAN 


(ESTABLISHED  i860.) 

FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


and 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE  - 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  gi vi 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  <  >ur  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guidt 
Bent  free  on  application. 


,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  r 


WEST  COAST  WIRE**  IRON  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Iceless  Refrigerator!  TnA^Sd. 

Cools  milk  and  butter  without  ice.  Any  farmer  can 
make  it  in  three  hours  at  a  cost  of  less  than  II:  and 
there  ends  the  expense.  For  particulars,  write  to 
D.  C.  Burson,  2882  Monmoth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


A  Visit  to  American  River  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— Saturday  morning, 
bound  for  a  good  Grange  time,  were 
Brother  and  Sister  Flint  driving  their 
fine  span  of  bays,  followed  by  Worthy 
Master  Dart  of  Elk  Grove  Grange  with 
his  pair  of  browns  to  his  carriage,  filled 
with  his  own  family  of  Grangers,  and 
they  followed  by  the  writer  driving  an 
Electioneer-Wilkes  colt  to  a  Rumsey 
cart — all  speeding  along  the  American 
river  road  for  a  visit  to  the  American 
River  Grange.  On  our  arrival  we  were 
met  by  Brother  and  Sister  George 
Lawndson,  who  are  always  on  hand  to 
receive  their  invited  Grangers,  and 
right  royally  too.  They  had  in  store 
for  us  a  surprise.  It  was  the  work  of 
the  third  degree,  carried  out  by  its 
able  officere  to  perfection.  Many  of 
the  Masters  and  Past  Masters  were 
loud  in  praise  of  the  working  of  the 
Grange. 

There  are  more  young  Grangers  in 
this  Grange  than  in  any  Grange  I  have 
visited  in  California.  Worthy  Master 
McDonald,  a  young  man  born  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Grange,  is  well  up 
in  the  work.  He  kept  everyihing  go- 
ing and  everybody  happy  all  day  long. 
He  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Brother  Hack  of  Sacramento  Grange 
made  a  fine  talk  on  co-operation. 
Worthy  Overseer  Griffith  of  the  State 
Grange  was  in  his  happy  mood  and  de- 
livered a  good  address  for  the  good  of 
the  order.  Brother  Flint  addressed 
the  young  class  on  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation in  the  G  range.  Sister  Emery  of 
Oakland  Grange  spoke  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  sisters  in  the  Grange 
and  its  social  features. 

We  were  then  invited  to  the  harvest 
feast,  led  by  Past  Master  Flint  and 
Sister  Emery.  And  I  assure  you  we 
were  well  taken  care  of,  not  by  the  old 
Grangers  as  is  the  usual  custom,  but  by 
the  young  Grangers  who  were  all  raised 
within  5  miles  of  the  hall.  Having  fin- 
ished the  harvest  feast,  we  returned  to 
the  hall,  where  addresses  were  made 
for  the  good  of  the  country  by  Brother 
Gould  of  Roseville  Grange,  Brother 
Farnum,  Sister  Fitzgerald  and  Sister 
Flint.  There  was  a  song  by  Brother 
Slawson,  a  solo  by  Sister  Hansen  and  a 
recitation  by  Sister  Robinson.  When 
we  left  we  felt  that  we  were  more  than 
paid  for  a  day  off  the  farm,  and  many 
were  the  well  wishes  for  American 
River  Grangers.       Thomas  Waite. 

Perkins. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  tor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  of 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  for  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to  day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Windmill  and 
Feed  Mill  Co. 

35  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


More  Granges. 

 » 

To  the  Editor:— Bro.  John  S.  Dore 
and  the  writer,  after  enjoying  a  most 
sociable  and  practical  all-day  session, 
with  basket  dinner  in  our  home,  West 
Park  Grange,  last  Tuesday,  started 
for  San  Joaquin  county.  We  left  at  4 
a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  driving  6  miles  to 
Fresno,  and  boarded  the  train  for 
Manteca. 

At  Manteca.— Bros.  L.  Larsen  and 
F.  M.  Cowell  met  us  and  each  took  one 
of  us  on  a  house-to-house  canvassing 
tour.  I  visited  the  school,  told  some 
amusing  stories  and  gave  words  of 
advice  and  encouragement,  and,  in  re- 
turn, obtained  a  promise  that  the 
pupils  would  extensively  advertise  our 
public  meeting;  at  night.  A  cold,  raw 
wind  blew  all  afternoon  and  night,  but 
forty-two  persons  were  present  with  a 
charter  list  of  about  fifty.  Bro. 
Beecher  of  Stockton  came  over  and 
assisted  in  organizing  a  Grange,  with  a 
solid,  intelligent  membership — full  of 
promise  for  good  work  and  perma- 
nence. The  officers  are:  Master, 
B.  A.  Goodwin;  Overseer,  L.  Larsen; 
Lecturer,  Mrs.  Goodwin;  Steward, 
Geo.  Salmon;  Assistant  Steward,  E. 
Riddell;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Pow- 
ell; Chaplain,  Mrs.  Cole;  Gate  Keeper, 
Edward  Bicknell;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Miss  Bertha  Larsen;  Pomona, 
Mrs.  Bicknell;  Ceres,  Mrs.  C  L.  Sal- 
mon; Flora,  Mrs.  Miller;  Treasurer, 
F.  M.  Cowell.  It  is  thought  that  in  a 
short  time  the  membership  will  increase 
well  towards  a  hundred.  It  is  a  grow- 
ing community  of  enterprising  families. 
The  once  big  wheat  fields  are  being 
cut  up  into  smaller  holdings  and  homes. 
Water  for  irrigation  is  being  introduced, 
and  alfalfa,  small  fruits,  vegetables  and 
trees  flourish.  Here  and  around  Ripon 
is  a  vast  body  of  good  land,  that  is  rap- 
idly changing  from  grain  fields  to  dairy 
farms  and  homes.  There  is  abundance 
of  water  some  16  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, so  that  where  irrigation  is  not 
feasible,  pumping  plants  can  be  in- 
stalled. 

At  Ripon. — At  Ripon  we  found  wide- 
awake, public  spirited  men  ready  to 
take  us  around  to  interviews  and  can- 
vassing for  membership.  The  notice 
for  the  public  meeting  was  short,  but  a 
number  of  most  interested  persons 
assembled  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  and 
Ripon  (i range  was  organized  with  the 
following  officers,  with  the  rest  to  be 
elected  at  the  next  meeting:  Master, 
A.  J.  Nourse;  Overseer,  F.  Bodeson; 
Steward,  T.  C.  Hughes;  Assistant 
Steward,  Roy  Buchanan;  Lady  Assist- 
ant Steward,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Overheiser; 
Treasurer,  W.  P.  Speaker;  Secretary, 
F.  A.  Lattin;  Gate  Keeper,  Roy  Nutt. 

There  are  several  other  points  in  this 
splendid  county  where  we  will  probably 
organize  and  these,  with  Stockton, 
French  Camp  (doing  finely),  Manteca 
and  Ripon  Granges,  will  make  an  excel- 
lent Pomona  Grange.  In  all  the  locali- 
ties we  find  former  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry. At  Ripon  the  sad  word  came 
of  the  death  of  Past  State  Master  and 
Master  of  Stockton  Grange,  Bro.  W.  L. 
Overhiser.  Appropriate  resolutions  of 
condolence  were  passed  and  ordered 
sent  to  the  widow.  In  concluding  this 
hurried  and  rambling  report,  I  might 
say  that  Bro.  Dore  and  I  seem  to  be 
just  "getting  our  hands  in"  on  the 
organizing  work.  If  other  localities  are 
ready  for  public  meetings,  and  where 
Patrons  or  other  interested  persons 
would  assist  in  securing  charter  lists, 
they  might  write  Bro.  John  S.  Dore  or 
the  writer,  at  Fresno,  and,  as  State 
Deputies,  we  might  be  able  to  aid  them. 

J.  W.  Webb, 
Master  of  West  Park  Grange. 

Fresno. 


f  -  ^fe>^]To  Irrigators! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  t6  SO 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


{~\  T^I      Oil    Engines  and 
1  ^  Centrlfueral  F 


Pumps 


ARE    USED  BY   MANY  AND 
PRONOUNCED  A  SUCCESS  BY  ALL. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Mfrs.,  Stockton,  Cal.     Send  for  Printed  Matter. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   Ml)  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


/Vlanufacturers 


-of- 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPlv 


FOR    TOWN    W/ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
fround  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

PiDADP    PEACH,    BERRY,  and   a"  RACk'PTC 
KrirCi  kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  UrtOIXL.  I  J 
VENEER   BARRELS,    COFFEE   AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORN S  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOL.STEINS— Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  hutter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  hulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 

HULLS  A1JD  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas— ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Natural  Hen  In- 
cubator and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  82.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego.Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C.  B.  CARRINOTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Establ'd  in  1876. 


PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.     Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY^SOS  SacramentoSt.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE, 


duo  oaurameutu  ou.,  aau  r  lau- 

Poultry  Supplies 


FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  25c  ea. 
.    Barred  Rocks  $2  per  15 

CHAS.  F.  GOULD.    CHULA  VISTA,  CALIFORNIA. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  anv  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  S2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES..: 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.    Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
\<'  Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F.  H.  FISHER,  Box  333,  CARESBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 


Oakwoods  Stock  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  .S^-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  rMffiMfflft  MflNUFflCTURED    BY  —III  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record — it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  1>.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  33rd  of  Bood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Rerkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 

CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched,  s-hipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15.  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

EarLabels 

lor  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  oo  tbe  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicaoo. 


Jack's  Lightning  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 


Now's  the  time  to  look  after  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orchardists,  Vineyard- 
ists,  Attention  1   For  particulars  write 

G.    R.  JACK., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,        LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 

GOF»HER  DEATH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  $1.25. 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it 
when  you  need  it.  If  he  don't,  then 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it  „ 
prepaid.  Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats  'Vs? 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


EWE  LAMBS 

and  older.  High-Grade  Spanish  Merino 
A  few  thousand  for  sale  of  Whitney 
flocks.  Wool  fetches  highest  prices  in 
Stale.  Address 

Spring  Valley  Ranch,  Rocklin,  Calif. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  J  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  ca  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


.....  J&&^^gSm$. 


GOOD  POTATOES 
BRING  FANCY  PRICES 

To  grow  a  large  crop  of  good  potatoes,  the 
soil  must  contain  plenty  of  Potash. 

Tomatoes,  melons,  cabbage,  turnips,  lettuce 
—in  fart,  all  vegetables  remove  large  quanti- 
ties of  Potash  from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

liberally  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 
not  iess  than  10  per  cent,  actual  Potash. 

Better  and  more  profitable  yields  are  sure  to 
follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars 
booming  special  fertilizers,  but  contain  valu- 
able information  to  farmers.  Sent  free  for  the 
asking.    Write  now. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


:  .J 


MEYER.  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Aeents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


DON'T 

STOP 


to  make 
Use  the 


fast    the  rope 


Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LTFT- 
IN'J  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXKS,  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco.  California. 


S.H  FkANClSCO 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

314-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 

SULPHUR 

11  Horseshoe "    Jp^fek  "Horseshoe" 
Pea  Grain  m  tvt  g  to  Powdered 


Crown  " 


Sublime 


Nevada 


Lump 


NEVADA 

~»  r/TADt  MAffK»~ 


NEYADA  SULPHUR  CO.,  m*\™llZl£** 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Importers  and  Refiners  of 


Sublimed 
"Volcano  Brand' 
"Tiger  Brand" 


"Anchor  Brand" 
Pure  Flowers 
of  Sulphur 


Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


FOR    BEST   VACCINATION  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

U»c  Only  the  Vaccine  Made  bv  lh«  Discoverers,  namely, 

"PASTEUR" 

"BI.ACKI.FQIKE "  i-  the  best  and  most 
convenient. 

Putcur  Vaccine  Co. ,  Ltd. .ChlttgPi  B*w  York,  SaD  FranelM* 
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THE  KENNEL. 


A  Bit  of  the  Dog  Language. 

J.  W.  Blake  in  Country  Gentleman: 
A  dog  has  three  "parts  of  speech." 
These  are  his  eyes,  his  voice  and  his 
tail.  When,  therefore,  we  follow  the 
dictates  of  fashion  and  cut  off  a  dog's 
tail  we  deprive  him  of  one  of  his  most 
valuable  possessions,  for  he  may  greet 
us  with  his  eyes  and  express  unmistak- 
able language  with  his  voice,  but  the 
tail  is  the  true  index  to  his  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

Certain  positions,  certain  movements 
of  this  useful  and  ornamental  append- 
age thus  go  largely  toward  swelling 
the  vocabulary  of  the  dog.  The  tail 
also  occupies  an  important  position  in 
the  sign  language  of  the  cat,  and  even 
of  a  bird;  but  a  horse  or  cow  has  other 
uses  for  a  tail  besides  talking  with  it, 
although  they,  as  well  as  the  deer  and 
the  rabbit  and  a  few  other  creatures, 
make  certain  modified  demonstrations 
with  their  tails  which  may  be  readily 
interpreted  by  a  close  observer  of  the 
ways  of  animals. 

To  prove  this  statement  it  is  only 
necessary  to  watch  a  dog — that  is,  a 
dog  with  a  natural  tail.  Then,  by  con- 
necting certain  emotions,  which  you 
have  reason  to  know  positively  are  cir- 
culating through  his  mind  at  the  time, 
with  the  corresponding  or  associated 
movement  of  his  tail,  it  will  be  found 
that  these  interpretations  rarely  vary, 
although  they  may  be  more  or  less  for- 
cibly expressed. 

When  a  dog  carries  his  tail  very  high 
and  stiffly,  as  he  often  does  at  the  ap- 
proach of  another  dog  or  a  stranger 
while  he  steps  cautiously  toward  the 
intruder — inquisitiveness,  watchfulness, 
suspicion  or  anger  are  indicated,  either 
in  combination  or  as  a  single  emotion. 
We  shall  still  further  find  that  when  he 
carries  his  tail  stiffly,  in  a  line  straight 
with  the  body,  it  signifies  deep  interest, 
attention  and  watchfulness,  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  anger.  This  is 
easily  proved  by  the  attitude  of  the 
bird  clog  while  at  field  work.  Away 
from  the  scene  of  action,  however,  this 
same  position,  accompanied  by  the  side 
wags,  denotes  another  frame  of  mind, 
and  we  may  read  pleasant  thoughts, 
quiet  anticipation  and  contentment; 
while  a  modification  representing  pride 
and  gratified  pleasure,  well  controlled, 
would  be  shown  by  an  upright  tail, 
waved  gently  at  the  tip. 

The  tail  carried  rather  low  but 
curved  upward  at  the  tip  denotes  ease 
of  mind,  acknowledgment  of  attention, 
quiet  pleasure,  and  general  "  off  duty  " 
sensations.  The  same  position,  accom- 
panied by  slow  wavings  from  side  to 
side,  seems  to  mean  suffused  pleasure, 
rather  on  the  increase.  Again,  the 
same,  if  the  waving  is  uneven  in  motion, 
with  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  upon  the 
owner,  should  mean  anticipation  and 
entreaty.  Once  more,  in  that  same 
tail  position,  this  time  wagged  rapidly, 
we  read  joy  and  eager  hopefulness. 

When  the  upper  portion  of  the  tail  is 
pressed  rather  close  to  the  body,  but 
the  free  end  is  curved  upward  and 
wagged  rapidly,  we  find  embarrass- 
ment, apology,  a  wish  to  conciliate,  un- 
certainty and  a  generally  undecided 
state  of  mind;  and  the  tail  tucked  be- 
neath the  legs,  as  though  in  dread  of 
being  seized  or  bitten,  may  be  under- 
stood to  mean  discouragement,  depres- 
sion, sickness,  anxiety  or  self-con- 
sciousness. To  continue  the  list  of  this 
disagreeable  side  of  the  dog  we  may 
readily  read  the  most  abject  cowardice, 
dread  or  fear,  especially  when  associ- 
ated with  whines  and  howls,  if  the  tail 
is  more  snugly  tucked  between  the 
legs  and  body  drawn  up  in  a  cringing 
curve. 

Waving  or  rolling  the  tail  in  a  circle 
or  beating  it  rapidly  up  and  down,  the 
movements  accompanied  by  wild  leaps 
and  rushes,  denote  exaggerated  and 
almost  hysterical  delight,  also  relief; 
and,  finally,  when  in  a  sitting  position, 
that  gentle  thumping  of  the  dog's  tail 
upon  the  ground  or  floor  we  may  under- 
stand to  mean  in  his  language — polite 
attention,  personal  sympathy  and  the 
wish  to  attract  DOtice,  with  its  courte- 
ous acknowledgment  when  bestowed. 

Taking  these  few  renderings  of  the 


tail  movements  as  a  beginning,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  much  larger  vocabu- 
lary is  possible.  Nor  should  the  ears 
be  forgotten,  for  they  play  a  part  in 
the  study  of  the  dog  language,  al- 
though occupying  a  minor  position  in 
comparison  with  the  importance  of  the 
tail. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Vine  Planting  in  Livermore  Valley. 

Vineyardists  are  busy,  says  the  Liv- 
ermore Herald,  in  replanting  portions 
of  their  vineyards  which  have  been  deci- 
mated by  disease  or  in  planting  new 
land.  The  amounts  to  be  planted  by 
each  are  not  large,  as  it  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive undertaking  and  problematical 
at  best.  The  list  as  far  as  obtainable 
is  as  follows:  C.  H.  Wente,  12  acres; 
Patrick  Callaghan,  15  acres ;  H.  B. 
Wagoner,  18  acres  :  James  Concannon, 
10  acres:  G.  H.  Hughes,  10  acres;  Man- 
ager Coffmann  of  Vienna  Vineyard,  18 
acres;  C.  L.  Crellin  of  Ruby  Hill  Vine- 
yard, 10  acres;  Wetmore-Bowen  Com- 
pany of  Cresta  Blanca  Vineyard,  10 
acres. 

Nothing  but  resistant  stock  is  being 
planted,  divided  between  Rupestris  St. 
George  and  Lenoir.  There  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
stock  is  best  suited  to  local  conditions. 

H.  B.  Wagoner,  a  grower  of  long  ex- 
perience and  a  close  observer,  holds  to 
the  belief  that  the  St.  George  is  the 
best,  although  he  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  it  is  thoroughly  resistant. 

C.  L.  Crellin,  another  local  authority 
whose  views  are  always  given  respect- 
ful consideration  by  growers,  is  a 
staunch  advocate  of  the  Lenoir,  which 
he  claims  requires  less  attention  and 
care,  although  not  quite  as  thrifty  in 
growth. 

The  amount  of  replanting  done  each 
year  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  rav- 
ages of  disease  in  vineyards;  but  plant- 
ing with  resistant  stock  is  very  expen- 
sive work,  costing  not  less  than  $75  an 
acre,  and,  as  before  said,  the  result  is 
problematical.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  the  growers  contend  that  it  is 
not  phylloxera  as  much  as  the  San  Jose 
disease  that  they  fear.  They  are  con- 
fident that  they  can  successfully  cope 
with  the  former  with  resistant  stock 
and  timely  spraying;  but  the  San  Jose 
disease,  which  is  closely  akin  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Anaheim  disease,  has 
resisted  all  their  efforts  up  to  this  time. 

Many  have  contended  that  the  two 
last-named  diseases  are  caused  by 
drouth,  and  that  only  vines  debilitated 
through  lack  of  moisture  are  attacked. 
Local  growers  claim  that  this  is  not 
true,  as  often  the  thriftiest  and  best 
nourished  vines  in  vineyards  are  at- 
tacked. 

The  uncertainty  coupled  with  the 
heavy  expense  makes  the  growers 
chary  about  planting;  but  they  are  all 
hopeful  and  declare  that  it  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  years  until  some 
remedy  is  found  for  all  the  ills  to  which 
our  vineyards  have  fallen  heir.  They 
scout  the  claim  made  by  pessimistic 
writers  that  the  industry  is  doomed. 
Most  of  them  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  with  but  few  exceptions 
only  those  growers  having  wineries  of 
their  own  can  afford  to  replant  exten- 
sively. 

C.  H.  Wente  has  had  instructions  to 
prepare  ground  for  the  experimental 
vineyard  which  will  be  planted  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  under  direction 
of  George  Husmann  of  the  viticultural 
section  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Department,  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Hecke.  Every  variety  of  resist- 
ant stock  known  will  be  planted  in  this 
tract  and  the  results  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest. 

The  Wetmore-Bowen  Company  main- 
tains an  experimental  vineyard  of  its 
own  at  Cresta  Blanca;  but  it  has  only 
been  planted  a  couple  of  years,  and  it 
will  be  several  years  before  any  satis- 
factory results  can  be  obtained. 


Invaluable  for  relieriiiv  Hoarscni'iis 
or  Lo»»  of  Voice,  Coughs  Irritation  or 

Soreness  of  the  Throat.    In  boxes  only. 

Imitations.  (C&Lfi ' /t'e.itA^^/^' 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPKR,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald 
as  tt  is  absolute  y  mdestruc.ible.   All  pipe  acid  under  „„  al^o.ute  Buarantee.   VVe  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY      6th  H"<'  Mate"  8tB.,  LOS  ANGELES. 

wmaiu,      30l  Market  st#>  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLYMPIA,  WASHINGTON 


Improved  Hydraulic  Oil  Press. 


TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

620=622  COMHERCIAL  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OLIVE  MILLS. 

WINE  MACHINERY. 

THE   LATEST  A  IN  D  BEST. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE. 

OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbanne  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


• 

NITRATE  OF  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POT  A3  H  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proport  ion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  3,8A^r^n»^AS^ 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


"SOUTHWICK"  HAY  PRESS. 

SIZE  BALE  18x22.    THE  FASTEST  SMALL  BALE  PRESS  EVER  BUILT. 
Capacity  16  tons  to  30  tons  per  day,  according  to  locality.  Can  be  furnished 
with  automatic  self-feeder. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

POWDERED     CAUSTIC  SODA. 
CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

Best    Grades  For 

TREE     WASH     and     PRUNE  DIP. 


LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  ANY  QUANTITIES. 

F.  W.  BRAUN  CO.,  18  20  Spear  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Also       LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.,  and  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 


DEWEY,  STRONC  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  High  Old  Huckleberry. 

Some  one  has  written  the  Scientific 
American  the  following  story:  At 
Brookdale  a  fine  but  shallow-rooted 
specimen  of  the  Sequoia  Sempervirens, 
or  California  redwood,  was  blown  over 
in  a  recent  storm.  The  tree  is  esti- 
mated to  be  over  330  years  old,  meas- 
ures 175  feet  from  butt  to  tip,  and  60 
feet  in  circumference.  Ten  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  at  a  distance  of 
165  feet  from  the  ground,  was  found  a 
hole  somewhat  less  than  2  feet  deep. 
It  had  once  been  the  nest  of  a  wood- 
pecker. In  this  hole  had  grown  a 
sturdy,  three-stalked  huckleberry  bush, 
2  feet  tall.  Its  roots,  extending  6  feet 
into  the  heart  of  the  tree,  had  absorbed 
the  sap  of  the  redwood.  Decay  had  set 
into  the  tree,  but  the  huckleberry  had 
nourished,  flowered,  and  borne  fruit. 
The  common  theory  is  that  the  huckle- 
berry seed  had  clung  to  the  moist  side 
of  a  tan  oak  acorn,  and  was  thus  car- 
ried by  the  woodpecker  to  his  nest.  It 
is  evident  from  the  gnarled,  woody 
stalks  that  the  bush  is  many  years  old. 
The  shrub  has  been  topped  and  trans- 
planted to  the  native  soil  of  its  species, 
but  it  has  sickened  and  is  already  shed- 
ding its  leaves. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


The  demand  for  all  classes  of  deciduous  siock 
this  season  has  been  unprecedented.  We  still 
have  a  (mod  supply  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
apnles.  French  prunes,  and  a  limited  number  of 
other  varieties  of  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

An  immense  supply  of  Rupestris  St  George, 
Riparia  Gloria  de  Montpellier,  Riparia  x 
Rupestris  3809,  3306  and  101-14.  On  these  we 
can  offer  special  inducements. 

Calimyrna  Figs. 

A  good  stock 
of  these  on  hand 
still,  but  the 
planters  must 
get  their  stock 
immediately, for . 
on  account  of' 
the  extremely 
hot  weather, 
they  will  soon 
be  but  of  leaf, 
and  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  plant. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

We  have  still  a  full  line  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  deciduous  shade  trees,  also  Gu  us, 
Roses,  Palms  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Send 
your  orders  in  for  this  class  of  stock,  bo'ore  it 
is  too  late. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

Our  assortment  is  the  most  complete  in  the 
State.  Our  stock  is  grown  in  the  famous  ther- 
mal belt,  near  Exeter,  Tulare  county.  Order 
now  before  our  a  sortment  is  exhausted. 


Catalogue 


We  will  mail  our 
large,  profusely  il- 
lustrated cal  a- 
'ogue,  English  or 
Spanish,  to  an> 
address  on  re- 
ceipt of  5  cents 
postage. 


CAPITAL,  PAID-UP  $200,000. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  ■ 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

The  very  best.  Citrus  Trifoliata,  Pomelo,  Sour 
and  Sweet  Orange.  We  can  furnish  trees  large 
enough  to  bud.  if  desired. 

THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  TO  PLANT.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

A  fine  stock  of  Valencias.  Phoenix  Canariensis 
Palms  in  seed  bed  by  the  thousand. 

Write  to-day  for  prices. 

F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


We  want  to  get  in 
touch  with  every  man 
who  wants  to  buy 
citrus  trees.  We  want 
to  do  this  because  we 
honestly  believe  that 
it  will  pay  you  to 
know  us,  and  if  it 
pays  you  it  will  pay 
us. 

There  are  fifteen 
years  of  good,  hard 
experience  back  of 
every  tree  we  sell. 
There  is  the  utmost 
care  of  a  man  who 
takes  pride  in  his 
work  and  his  good 
name.' 

We  sell  trees  on 
honor.  We  believe- 
that  good  fruit  will 
come  from  a  good  tree 
and  it  is  our  aim  to 
supply  the  "  good 
tree."  Write  us  for 
our  book,  the  "  Yea 
and  jNay  of  Citrus 
Culture  "—it's  worth 
reading.  Write  us  for 
prices  and  any  other 
information.  We  stand 
ready  to  assist  you  in 
any  way  we  can. 

SEED  BED  STOCK. 
Sweet,  Sour  Pomtlo  and 
Citrus  Trifoliata  seed  bed 
plants  in  any  quantity. 


RMTEMUE 

PR.OPR.IETOfZ 

S/tN 


Florida  Favorite  Melon  Seed 

PURE  STOCK— Direct  from  the  Originator 

Crenshaw's  Mammoth  Perfection 
Musk  Melon. 

SOMETHING  NEW— The  Largest,  Sweetest  and 
Most  Perfect  Musk  Melon  ever  grown.  Write  for 
catalog.   CRENSHAW  BROS.,  Tampa,  Florida. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

"PRIMUS''  BLACKBERRY. 

PLANTS  ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 
SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  ORDERS  OF  500  OR  MORE. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSON VILLE,  CAL. 


MEN  WANTED 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  Tor  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-6 1  First  St.,  Sin  Fr.nciico,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 
CARNATION  Plants. 

The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Philippi  Bros.,  Props. 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


REES. 


APPLE, 

CHERRY, 

PEACH, 


PLUM, 

PRUNE, 

APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       4I9-42I  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
IX  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprioot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond.Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannirg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  In  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  in  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33©  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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DEERING 
IDEAL 

THE  LIGHT  RUNNING  flOWER. 

No  chain  links  to  break. 

Gears  always  in  perfect  mesh. 

Bevel  gear  can  be  adjusted  to  take  up  any  wear. 

No  lost  motion  between  drive  wheels  and  knife. 

IT'S  THE  MACHINE  YOU  WANT 
FOR  YOUR  HEAVY  CUTTING. 


THE  DAIN  POWER 
LIFT  PUSH  RAKE. 

A  Time  Saver  and  a  Money  Maker. 


A   14=FOOT  RAKE  ON    FOUR  WHEELS. 

pQUIPPED  with  Automatic  Lever  and  Power  Lift  that  will  carry  the  teeth 
entirely  off  the  ground,  when  heavily  loaded,  without  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  driver.    MADE  IN  TWO  STYLES— 

DAIN  REGULAR  POWER  LIFT  RAKE. 
DAIN  ALFALFA  POWER  LIFT  RAKE. 

"T'HE  ALFALFA  RAKE  embodies  all  the  principles  of  the  Regular  Rake,  but 
*•     is  much  heavier,  has  higher  carrying  and  swivel  wheels  with  wider  face. 

Use  the  DAIN  JR.  STACKER. 

Will  build  a  perfect  stack  25  feet  high. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"NEW  WAY"  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  HAY  PRESS. 

SIZE  OF  BALE,  46x23x19  inches.  CAPACITY,  2*  to  4  tons  per  hour.  TEN  TONS  in  Box  Car.  Total 
Weight  of  Press  and  Power,  7750  pounds.  As  compared  with  other  large  bale  presses,  it  has  GREATER 
CAPACITY,  it  is  EASIER  FOR  THE  MEN,  it  is  EASIER  FOR  THE  TEAM.  It  can  be  MOVED  and  SET 
in  a  few  minutes,  it  makes  a  SQUARER.  NEATER  Bale,  and  a  Bale  WITHOUT  WHISKERS.  The  team 
STOPS  ONLY  ONCE  during  the  forming  of  the  bale. 


NEW  WAY  "  Press  Discharging  Bale. 


"  Southwick  "  Hay  Press. 

The  Fastest  and  Easiest  Handled  Small  Bale  Press  in  California. 
Write  to  us  on  HAY  PRESSES. 


Milwaukee  Self  Dump  Rake.     Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower. 


HOOKER  &  CO., 

\e>   AIND   IB    DRUMM  STREET, 

S/\N    FRAINCISCO,  C/\L- 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIX.    No.  15. 

San  Francisco,  Saturday,  April  15,  1905. 

THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:  330  MARKET  ST. 

Strange  Habitations. 


Agriculture  can  claim  credit  for  placing  some  very 
strange  habitations  on  the  landscape,  such  as  the 
sod  houses  of  the  central  waste  and  the  shake  struc- 
tures of  the  Pacific  coast;  but  for  variety  in  start- 
ling materials  and  impressive  picturesqueness  no 
calling  can  compare  with  mining.  The  new  mining 
camps  of  Nevada  are 
strictly  up  to  date 
in  this  phase  of  cre- 
ative art,  and  the 
accompanying  plate 
gives  a  good  idea  of 
incongruity  as  well 
as  of  uniqueness. 
Here  are  seen  a 
modern  residence  of 
substantial  and 
home-like  design,  a 
house  of  bottles  and 
another  built  partly 
of  bottles  and  partly 
of  stone.  Two  others 
have  been  con- 
structed of  barrels, 
gunny  bags  and  old 
tin  cans,  while  still 
another  is  built  al- 
most wholly  of  stone. 


Alfalfa  Hay  in  Nevada. 


Nevada  is  doing  some  very  creditable  things  in 
the  growing  and  feeding  of  alfalfa  hay  and  will  do 
much  more  through  the  increased  area  brought 
under  irrigation  by  the  government  work  with  the 
waters  of  the  Truckee  river.  The  pictures  used 
herewith  represent  the  alfalfa  hay  stacks  of  Nevada. 


growth  of  this  crop.  Some  of  the  fields  in  this  sec- 
tion have  been  producing  crops  of  alfalfa  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  are  still  yielding  profitable 
crops. 

The  difficulty  of  marketing  the  alfalfa  crop  as  hay 
has  given  rise  and  encouragement  to  the  growth  of 
stock  feeding.  This  industry  forms  the  principal 
business  of  the  ranchmen  of  the  valley  during  the  fall 


Indications  of  Size  of  Nevada  Alfalfa  Hay  Stacks  and  the  Way  They  Are  Made. 


Grand,  Gloomy  and  Peculiar  Houses  at  Tonopah,  Nevada. 


In  the  desert  city,  frame  houses  and  tent  houses 
are  to  be  seen  by  the  hundreds.  The  mine  im- 
provements, however,  even  where  such  houses  ex- 
ist, are  mostly  of  a  substantial  kind,  and  in  some  in- 
stances of  higher  class  than  are  usually  found  in  a 
mining  district  in  the  prospective  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 


A  recent  investigation  by  the  Nevada  Experiment 
Station  resulted  in  some  very  interesting  statements 
about  alfalfa  growing  for  hay  and  the  way  the  hay  is 
turned  into  money.  For  instance,  it  is  stated  that 
the  crop  of  first  importance  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Humboldt,  above  Lovelocks,  is  alfalfa.  The  soil  in 
this  valley  seems  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 


and  winter  months.  The 
business  as  conducted  here 
is  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
marketing  the  hay.  To 
prepare  for  feeding  1000  or 
more  tons  of  hay,  the  ranch- 
man must  make  an  invest- 
ment of  $1500  to  $2000 
in  corrals,  feeding  racks, 
watering  troughs,  wells, 
pumps,  etc.  This  invest- 
ment is  considered  essential 
for  economy  in  feeding. 
The  cattle  or  sheep  to  be 
fed  are  not  purchased  by 
the  owner  of  the  hay,  but 
are  fed  for  a  certain  price 
per  head  per  day.  The 
ranchman  performs  all  the 
labor  incident  to  the  feed- 
ing and  care  of  the  stock. 
The  price  usually  charged 
is  8  or  9  cents  per  day  per 
head  for  cattle.  In  feed- 
ing sheep,  eight  sheep  are 
counted  as  equivalent  to 
one  steer.  At  these  prices 
it  is  figured  that  the  hay 
brings  about  $4.50  to  $5 
per  ton.  The  stock  is 
brought  to  the  feeding  pens 
in  the  fall  or  early  winter. 
Usually  the  stock  is  brought 
in  before  the  third  crop  of 
alfalfa  is  killed  by  frosts, 
and  the  stock  is  allowed  to 
range  over  the  fields  at 
will,  pasturing  on  the  alfalfa  and  the  grass  that  es- 
caped the  mower,  until  this  feed  is  cleaned  up,  after 
which  they  are  confined  quite  closely  to  the  feeding 
pens.  The  cattle  and  sheep  fed  here  are  brought 
in  large  numbers  by  the  Southern  Pacific  from 
the  summer  ranges  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State. 
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The  Week. 

The  year  has  made  its  turn  into  the  harvest  period. 
The  first  cherries  have  reached  the  Eastern  market 
and  freer  movement  will  follow.  Even  dried  fruits 
are  near  enough  to  sight  to  induce  advance  buying, 
and  between  advance  buyers  of  dried  fruits  and 
fruits  for  canning  and  the  chasers  of  wool  and  eggs 
the  rural  districts  are  not  lacking  for  long  stories 
and  sharp  trades.  The  weather,  too,  is  delightful  to 
get  about  in  and  the  country  liverymen  and  land- 
lords are  having  the  times  of  their  lives.  Rural 
activity  is  also  increased  by  the  throngs  of  home 
seekers  which  are  doing  the  cut-rate,  stop-over- 
every  where  act,  and  this  gives  the  real  estate  agents 
long  hours  and  inspiring  audiences.  Between  all 
these  visitations  the  farmer  who  is  near  leading  high- 
ways is  put  to  his  keenest  ingenuity  to  get  in  a  few 
licks  of  spring  work  or  to  chase  a  few  blights  or  bugs 
into  a  corner  where  his  visitors  will  not  see  them. 
These  are,  indeed,  stirring  times  on  the  farm. 

Spot  wheat  is  unchanged,  and  though  futures  at 
the  East  have  been  breaking,  there  has  been  little 
fluctuation  here  and  little  doing.  There  have  been 
neither  charters  nor  clearances  this  week.  Barley 
is  slightly  off  for  spot  and  May,  but  December  barley 
holds  up  well.  Corn  is  lower  in  the  face  of  larger 
supplies,  but  white  corn  holds  up  better  than  yellow, 
because  the  former  will  go  in  Central  America.  Beans 
are  quiet,  and  choice  lots  steadily  held.  Bran 
and  middlings  are  unchanged.  Hay  is  also  as  be- 
fore; fancy  stable  hay  still  saving  the  mark  while 
other  grades  drag.  Meats  are  all  quiet  and  easy  in 
tone.  Butter  has  apparently  touched  bottom  and 
storage  is  filling  actively.  Choice  cheese  is  all  right, 
but  some  is  too  fresh.  Egg  buying  for  storage  is 
lively,  both  here  and  in  the  country.  Poultry  is  firm 
for  all  but  broilers  and  squabs,  which  are  lower.  Old 
potatoes  are  higher  and  in  good  condition,  while  new 
potatoes  are  declining.  Onions  are  going  up  out  of 
sight;  the  stock  being  mostly  Australian  with  others 
from  Oregon  and  Texas.  Apples  are  nearly  over. 
Cherries  are  going  East  and  will  soon  be  on  local 
sale;  strawberries  are  arriving  more  freely.  Choice 
oranges  are  in  good  demand  at  fair  prices,  but 
much  poor  stock  is  going  bad.  Lemons  are  in  fair 
demand  and  adequate  supply;  limes  are  easy.  There 
have  been  considerable  shipments  of  dried  fruits  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  British  Columbia.  Ad- 
vance sales  of  new  crop  are  beginning;  apricots,  July 
delivery,  at  Vacaville,  being  mentioned  at  7J  cents. 
Prunes,  50s  to  60s  and  60s  to  70s,  are  reported  weak, 
while  others  are  steady  to  firm.    All  the  nut  talk  is 


about  the  next  crop.  Honey  is  weak;  another  lot  of 
3U0* cases  of  Hawaiian  is  in.  Holders  are  in  haste  to 
clean  up,  as  the  new  crop  is  not  more  than  a  month 
away,  probably.  Hops  are  all  talk — both  ways  ac- 
cording to  interests.  Wool  sales  in  the  country  are 
large;  Red  Bluff  reports  the  spring  clip  of  Tehama 
county  sold  at  22@25  cents.  A  low  weight  for  the 
total  clip  of  the  State  is  anticipated. 

Whether  our  fruit  which  is  shipped  East  for  eat- 
ing out  of  hand  shall  be  called  "green  fruit"  or 
"fresh  fruit,"  is  a  subject  which  excited  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  some  years  ago,  and  it  was 
settled  by  that  body  for  its  own  satisfaction  that  the 
term  "fresh  fruit"  is  the  proper  one.  The  trade, 
however,  has  never  followed  the  suggestion,  but  has 
continued  its  use  of  the  old  term  "green,"  and  is  apt 
to  get  mad  when  objection  is  made  to  it.  It  might 
be  argued  that  as  the  fruit  is  in  large  measure 
actually  green  the  trade  chose  to  correctly  label  it  in 
the  interest  of  truth,  but  it  is  not  usual  for  the  trade 
to  have  such  a  tender  conscience,  so  that  that  argu- 
ment might  as  well  be  dropped.  Manifestly  to  have 
the  fruit  and  then  to  brand  it  green,  is,  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  to  damn  it  twice — which  seems 
altogether  unnecessary.  To  call  it  "ripe  fruit" 
would  invoke  the  imputation  of  irony,  and  this  would 
be  hard  and  heavy  on  the  fruit.  Therefore  the  term 
"  fresh  fruit"  expresses  the  exact  facts,  because  the 
fruit  is  neither  ripe,  nor  dry,  nor  salted,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  term  which  does  not  knock  the 
fruit.  But  the  trade  is  conservative,  not  to  say 
stubborn,  and  does  not  take  kindly  to  reforms,  and 
so  Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft  of  Los  Angeles,  but  formerly 
a  large  fruit  grower  of  Contra  Costa  county,  got  a 
hard  rap  from  a  trade  newspaper  the  other  day  be- 
cause he  criticised  one  of  its  advertisers  for  using 
the  term  "California  green  fruits"  in  soliciting  con- 
signments. Mr.  Bancroft  is  correct  in  principle  and 
in  growers'  precedent,  in  claiming  that  the  word 
"  fresh  "  should  be  used  instead  of  "green,"  and  he  is 
not  a  "  meddlesome  busybody  "  to  do  it  either. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  are  guilty  of  over- refinement 
in  our  horticultural  practices  ?  Here  we  are  per- 
petually enjoined  not  to  bruise  the  olives  picked  for 
oil  making,  in  fact  to  pick  or  pour  them  into  water 
to  cushion  them  so  nicely  that  they  cannot  bruise. 
At  the  same  time  we  read  in  a  consular  report  from 
Syria  that  olive  oil  "  production  has  increased  of  late 
years,  and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  chief  indus- 
tries of  Syria.  The  olive  tree  requires  but  little 
care,  and  lives  to  become  very  old.  In  Syria  the 
fruit  is  knocked  off  with  sticks,  and  the  injury  thus 
caused  to  the  branches  probably  accounts  for  the 
short  yield  every  second  year."  In  other  words  the 
olives  are  whaled  off  with  clubs  with  such  vigor 
that  much  of  the  new  wood  growth  comes  also.  This 
is  a  new  theory  of  alternate-year  bearing  and  it 
might  have  more  force  if  it  were  not  true  that  alter- 
nate-year bearing  were  not  also  prevalent  in  Califor- 
nia where  they  pick  with  such  care.  Then,  too,  we 
are  told  that  oil  from  bruised  olives  is  apt  to  be  bad, 
while  the  Consul  at  Beirut,  who  is  writing  about  it, 
says  that  these  Syrian  olives  (which  are  clubbed 
from  the  trees)  make  an  oil  "  equal  to  that  of  Italian 
oil,  while  the  Sidon  and  Lattakia  product  rivals  the 
best  oils  in  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America." 
Then,  too,  American  capital  is  operating  in  Syria, 
for  the  account  continues:  "  Refined  olive  oil  is  ex- 
ported from  the  American  factory  at  Haifa,  while 
cruder  oils  in  bulk  are  shipped  from  Beirut  and  Lat- 
takia to  be  purified  and  clarified  abroad.  Hydraulic 
oil  presses  are  now  being  introduced."  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  California's  high  class  product  will  have 
to  compete  with  Yankee  capital  in  Syria  as  well  as 
with  the  clubs  of  Syrian  cheap  labor. 

Announcement  of  another  forest  reserve  will  please 
the  reformers  and  will  not  displease  the  local  inter- 
ests as  deeply  as  former  reservations  have  done, 
because,  since  the  transfer  of  the  reserves  to  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot's  administration,  the  assurance  is 
wide  that  both  forests  and  enclosed  agricultural 
lands  are  to  be  used  and  not  to  lie  idle.  The  Plumas 
forest  reserve  has  been  made  a  permanent  reserva- 
tion by  proclamation  of  the  President.  The  land  is 
chiefly  in  Plumas  county,  with  small  projections  into 
Butte  and  Tehama  counties.  The  acreage  is  575,000. 
covering  a  portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  North  and 


Middle  Forks  of  the  Feather  river.  Practically  all 
of  the  reserve  is  mountain  forest  land,  consisting  of 
sugar  pine,  yellow  pine  and  California  red  fir. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  at  their  meeting  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  voted  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
on  full  pay  to  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard,  who  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  last 
three  decades  and  has  had  but  little  absence  during 
that  period.  Professor  Hilgard  has  given  the  best 
of  his  life  devotedly  to  the  advancement  of  California 
agriculture,  and  a  respite  from  arduous  labors  will 
be  counted  as  well  earned  by  those  in  the  farming  in 
terest.  No  intimation  is  given  as  to  what  Prof.  Hil- 
gard will  do  with  the  time,  but  it  is  assured  that  he 
will  not  waste  it,  for  he  does  not  know  how  to  do 
that. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Twight  of  Berkeley,  secretary  of  the 
California  Viticultural  Club,  is  interested  in  securing 
for  the  organization  as  large  membership  as  possible 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  all  branches  of  grape 
growing  and  grape  industries.  The  Viticultural  Club 
has  already  succeeded  in  protecting  the  viticultural 
interests  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  tax  on  brandies 
used  for  sweet  wine  fortification.  It  has  also, 
through  one  of  its  committees,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  appointment  of  Prof.  Bioletti  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  viticultural  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  During  the  last  Legislature  its 
influence  was  felt  in  securing  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  investigations  of  viticultural  problems- 
It  is  hoped,  with  increased  membership  and  conse- 
quent increase  of  means,  to  keep  in  touch  with  every- 
thing of  interest  along  these  lines  and  also  to  furnish 
information  to  its  members. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

 -jt   

Cactus  for  Extreme  Northern  Points. 

To  the  Editor: — The  horticulturist  at  the  Do- 
minion Experimental  Farm  has  advised  me  to  write 
you  in  making  inquiry  as  to  the  practical  value  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  improved  cactus.  If  it  be  of  real 
worth,  such  as  I  see  asserted,  I  wish  to  utilize  it  for 
our  Northwest  arid  districts.  Perhaps  also  you  can 
inform  me  if  there  are  any  other  plants  or  grasses 
that  have  been  improved  so  as  to  be  of  added  practi- 
cal value  for  our  Northwest. — Pioneer,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

As  we  stated  last  week,  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  of 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  has  originated  smooth  cacti 
with  the  idea  of  securing  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  leaf  growth  for  forage  purposes  and  the 
greatest  hardiness  against  low  temperatures.  For 
the  latter  purpose  he  has  crossed  the  free  growing 
Southern  species  with  the  hardy  ones  from  the  ex- 
treme North.  Now  it,  of  course,  remains  to  be  de- 
termined by  actual  experiment  as  to  how  these  new 
varieties  will  succeed  under  trying  conditions  and  it 
will  probably  require  some  years  to  determine  that 
point  fully.  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Burbank 
has  undertaken  this  part  of  the  problem  or  not.  We 
believe  he  has  not  parted  with  any  of  his  varieties 
and  he  only  could  tell  you  what  he  proposes  to  do 
with  them.  As  we  stated  last  week,  there  are  other 
smooth  cacti,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  they  dispense 
with  the  spicules  as  well  as  the  thorns,  as  Mr.  Bur- 
bank has.  It  is  telegraphed  from  Texas  that  David 
Griffiths,  a  representative  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  in  Mexico  looking  for 
thornless  cacti,  and  has  already  found  four  thornless 
varieties,  and  will  recommend  their  cultivation  as 
food  for  cattle  in  the  arid  districts  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  may  Mr.  Burbank's  be  smoother, 
but  they  may  be  vastly  hardier.  All  these  things 
need  actual  trial  under  conditions  to  disclose  their 
characters. 

As  to  other  hardy  forage  plants,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  any  California  experience  would  be  useful 
to  you  in  finding  grasses  of  extreme  hardiness.  You 
should  address  the  Experiment  Stations  of  Montana, 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  as  you  would  then  get 
as  near  to  the  region  which  you  wish  to  improve  as  it 
is  possible  in  the  United  States,  and  data  from  that 
Northern  belt  would  be  more  useful  to  you  than  any- 
thing from  California.   

To  Keep  Flies  Off  Family  Cow. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  you  tell  me  of  anything  that 
will  keep  flies  from  bothering  the  family  cow?  I 
keep  her  sewed  up  in  sacking,  but  still  there  are  ex- 
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posed  places  where  the  flies  bother.  I  know  of  sev- 
eral things  to  keep  off  the  flies,  but  they  are  injurious 
to  the  cow. — Y.,  Sacramento  county. 

We  have  not  learned  much  about  the  pest  of  late. 
The  sack-clothing  is  still  approved  for  a  few  cows 
where  the  tailor's  bill  does  not  come  too  high.  For 
exposed  parts  smearing  with  some  of  the  fly-fuges 
sold  in  the  stores  has  proved  effective  for  a  short 
time,  but  rather  frequent  application  is  necessary. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  home-made  remedies  like  fish 
oil  with  a  little  carbolic  acid  stirred  into  it.  Rubbing 
the  hair  with  a  cloth  wet  with  kerosene,  but  not 
soaking  the  place  with  oil,  has  also  been  favored.  If 
any  reader  learned  something  good  from  last  year's 
experience  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

From  an  Appreciative  Reader. 

To  the  Editor: — In  due  time  I  received  your 
answers  to  my  questions,  and  desire  to  express  my 
thanks  for  them.  Since  then,  from  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  I  received  the  book  entitled  "Califor- 
nia Fruits,"  of  which  you  are  the  author,  and  believe 
it  is  just  what  I  need.  What  I  have  so  far  read  has 
thrown  light  on  many  points  which  were  not  clear  to 
me,  and  its  being  free  from  technicalities  makes  it 
easy  for  me  to  comprehend.  I  am  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  I  intend  subscribing  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  as  well  as  securing  the  book  relating 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables. — Enquirer,  Dowagiac, 
Mich. 

We  are  receiving  so  many  welcome  words  from 
those  to  whom  we  try  to  give  the  truth  about  Cali- 
fornia that  it  seems  ungrateful  not  to  recognize 
them,  although  we  believe  a  modest  silence  should  be 
the  rule.  The  work  should  speak  for  itself,  and  not 
the  worker  for  it;  still,  an  occasional  acknowledgment 
is  only  gentlemanly  conduct  toward  those  who  are 
kind  enough  to  praise.  This  department  of  "Que- 
ries and  Replies  "  has  been  continued  for  seven  years 
and  during  that  period  not  less  than  3500  letters, 
asking  a  total  of  10,000  questions,  have  been 
answered,  and  many  of  them  have  helped  those  who 
are  new  to  the  State  to  adjust  themselves  to  new 
conditions.  Our  books  are  intended  to  bring  the 
reader  up  to  date  in  California  methods,  and  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  is  to  hold  him  up  to  date  as 
each  week  records  new  experiences  and  discoveries. 

An  Enclosed  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  freak  orange  —  a 
seedling  fruit  showing  a  perfect  orange  inside.  I  am 
back  at  the  old  home  and  ready  to  receive  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  again.  I  found  play  the  hardest 
work  of  my  life. — Thomas  Yost,  Fresno  county 

The  freak  orange  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence. 
It  is  a  sort  of  enfolded-bud  proposition.  The  only 
difficult  thing  about  it  is  to  tell  why  it  comes  so.  The 
orange  family  is  given  to  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
standard  Navel  orange  is  the  same  sort  of  a  per- 
formance, becoming  a  dominant  trait  of  the  behavior 
of  the  variety. 

What  Mr.  Yost  says  about  going  back  to  the  farm 
is  suggestive  that  it  is  sometimes  a  mistake  to  retire 
from  active  pursuits  with  an  idea  of  visiting  out  the 
balance  of  one's  life.  Some  people  have  died  outright 
when  the  old  stimulus  to  activity  is  removed;  others 
have  dragged  out  a  tiresome  existence  as  village 
loafers,  others  have  gone  back  to  the  farm,  as  Mr. 
Yost  has,  and  been  glad  of  it.  When  one  feels  just 
like  selling  out  and  retiring  the  best  thing  he  can  do 
is  to  take  a  vacation.  That  will  usually  soon  cure 
him  of  a  longing  for  the  pleasures  of  idleness. 

The  King  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  about  the  King 
orange  of  China  such  flattering  reports  that  I  wonder 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  grow  it  instead  of 
so  many  Navels  and  Valencias.  What  do  you  know 
about  it? — New  Resident,  Redlands. 

The  King  orange  was  brought  to  California  from 
China  at  least  twenty-five  years  ago  and  was  grown 
to  some  extent  in  Riverside  in  early  days.  It  has 
been  abandoned  because  of  its  exceedingly  rough  and 
unhandsome  appearance,  and  because  the  Washing- 
ton Navel  and  a  few  other  varieties  are  found  to  be 
more  profitable.  There  seems  to  be  little  opportu- 
nity to  do  anything  with  it  at  present,  unless  it  be 
grown  by  an  amateur  for  home  use. 

The  Thrips. 

To  the  Editor: — What  can  you  tell  us  about  the 
thrips  and  the  way  to  overcome  it?  It  seems  to  be 
a  great  pest. — Reader,  Newcastle. 

We  have  not  published  much  about  thrips  because 


it  has  not  yet  been  possible  for  our  entomologists  to 
undertake  investigation,  which  is  necessary,  because 
they  are  fully  occupied  with  other  important  investi- 
gations. An  interesting  effort  is  now  being  made  in 
Santa  Clara,  a  sketch  of  which  will  be  published  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  next  week.  The  greatest 
necessity  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  thrips  pass  the  winter.  It  is  prob- 
ably on  some  plant  which  is  green  during  the  winter, 
and  it  may  be  very  different  in  character  from  the  fruit 
trees.  If  that  can  be  ascertained,  the  wise  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  attack  the  insect  upon  its  winter  feed- 
ing grounds,  and  in  that  way  destroy  it  before  it  can 
get  its  work  in  on  the  fruit  blossoms.  This  is  what 
has  been  suggested  to  them  in  San  Jose,  and  they 
have  in  mind  to  pursue  such  studies.  The  Santa 
Clara  supervisors  have  made  an  appropriation  to 
promote  this  investigation  under  the  direction  of 
their  county  horticultural  commissioner. 

Slugs  in  the  Garden. 

To  the  Editor: — Having  planted  any  amount  of 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  only  to  have  the  young 
rjlants  eaten  off  by  snails,  I  thought  by  applying  to 
you  some  remedy  might  be  secured  to  eradicate  the 
pest  and  to  enable  us  to  raise  new  plants  before  it  is 
too  late  in  the  season. — Amateur,  Marin  county. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  protect  plants  against 
snails  or  slugs,  as  they  are  usually  called.  Where 
the  rains  are  as  frequent  as  they  have  been  this  win- 
ter, and  the  ground  kept  constantly  moist  upon  the 
surface,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check  these  crea- 
tures. A  very  good  way,  if  it  is  possible  otherwise, 
is  to  have  a  brood  of  young  chickens  or  young  ducks, 
with  the  hen  in  a  coop,  and  allow  them  the  run  of  the 
garden.  They  are  the  best  hunters  for  slugs  that  we 
know  of.  After  the  showers  cease  it  is  possible  to 
keep  the  slugs  in  check  by  constant  loosening  the 
surface  and  causing  it  to  become  dry  and  dusty, 
never  allowing  the  space  between  the  flowers  to  be- 
come hard.  The  slugs  are  sometimes  checked  by  the 
use  of  powdered  lime,  sprinkling  it  on  the  ground 
around  the  plants.  The  slugs  cannot  cross  lime 
until  it  becomes  inert  by  the  action  of  water.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  easy  way  with  these  creatures. 


Teosinte  and  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  piece  of  black  soil,  moist 
all  the  year.  Can  1  sow  alfalfa  and  teosinte  now, 
mow  the  teosinte  this  summer  and  have  an  alfalfa 
patch  after  frost  next  winter  ?  Or  will  the  teosinte 
choke  out  the  alfalfa  ?  —  Experimenter,  Placer 
county. 

Teosinte  is  a  corn-like  plant  growing  near  the 
ground  and  very  much  less  valuable  than  common 
Indian  corn.  There  is  no  clanger  at  all  of  its  crowd- 
ing out  alfalfa;  in  fact,  it  will  disappear  of  itself  just 
as  soon  as  the  slightest  frost  occurs.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  you  can  sow  both  plants  together  now, 
and  if  conditions  are  favorable  get  a  good  stand  of 
alfalfa.  You  need  not  fear  that  the  teosinte  will  in- 
terfere with  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  We  will, 
however,  not  guarantee  that  you  will  g<  t  enough  to 
mow  or  that  you  will  find  it  very  easy  t  i  mow  if  you 
get  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Rose  Mildew  and  Aphis — Plum  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  in  my  garden  two  climb- 
ing rose  bushes,  and  they  seem  to  be  affected  with  a 
blight  or  mildew  that  prevents  them  from  growing 
and  nearly  kills  them  apparently.  1  also  notice 
other  rose  bushes  slightly  affected  with  this  mildew, 
also  on  one  I  noticed  green  lice,  quite  good  size.  Is 
there  any  spray  that  will  cleanse  them  ?  On  some 
plum  trees  I  notice  patches  of  black  or  purple  lice 
very  small,  occasionally  one  with  wings.  These  cover 
the  twigs  and  fruit  in  places.  Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy  ? — A.  P.  P.,  Yolo  county. 

The  same  weather  conditions  which  are  inducing 
this  year  an  unusual  amount  of  fungus  injury  to  fruit 
trees  also  cause  similar  injury  to  garden  plants. 
Rather  low  temperature  and  moist  winds  favor  the 
rose  mildew.  Dry  sulphuring,  as  is  done  for  mildew 
on  grape  vines,  is  the  most  available  remedy.  The 
aphis,  both  on  the  rose  bushes  and  the  plum  trees, 
should  be  attacked  with  kerosene  emulsion  and  a 
good  spray  pump.  Unless  these  insects  are  checked, 
your  trees  will  be  a  mass  of  sticky  and  smutty  leaves 
and  the  fruit  spoiled  by  the  smut  also.  These  leaf 
aphids  are  often  finally  cleared  off  by  ladybugs,  but 
they  often  come  too  late  to  save  the  fruit  from  the 
ruinous  smut.  The  aphids  also  weaken  the  trees  by 
destruction  of  the  leaves. 


Fig  Figures. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  how  many  figs  are 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  the  amount  of 
imported  tigs  ? — Reader,  Oakland. 

The  total  commercial  fig  product  of  the  United 
States  is  made  in  California  and  the  output  is  about 
6,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The  imports  of  figs  into 
the  United  States  during  the  last  six  years  have 
ranged  from  7,000,000  to  11,000,000  pounds  annually. 
The  latter  figure  for  the  year  1902  is  the  largest  on 
record. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  April  io,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week  and 
conditions  were  very  favorable  for  all  crops.  Light  rain 
fell  in  some  sections  Sunday  night.  Work  progressed 
rapidly  in  fields,  orchards  aDd  vineyards.  Grain  and 
grass  made  good  growth  and  were  never  in  better  condi- 
tion at  this  season.  Heavy  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley  are  probable.  Barley  has  headed  out  in  some 
places  and  looks  well.  Alfalfa  cutting  has  commenced. 
Green  feed  is  abundant  and  stock  are  in  prime  condition. 
There  are  no  reports  of  serious  injury  to  deciduous 
fruits  by  the  frosts  of  the  preceding  week,  though  in 
some  localities  pears  and  cherries  were  slightly  dam- 
aged; the  outlook  is  good  for  excellent  crops  of  nearly 
all  varieties.  Cherries  are  maturing  rapidly.  Straw- 
berry shipments  from  Florin  have  commenced. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Generally  clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week,  with  frequent  fogs  in  the  coast  districts. 
Grain  and  grass  made  good  growth  and  are  in  excellent 
condition  in  nearly  all  sections,  with  prospects  for  heavy 
crops.  It  is  reported  that  the  Hessian  fly  hits  attacked 
wheat  fields  in  Livermore  valley,  but  no  serious  damage 
has  been  done  yet.  Hay  cutting  has  commenced  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Lorenzo;  the  crop  is  heavy  and  harvest- 
ing is  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Hops  in  Sonoma 
county  are  in  splendid  condition  and  growing  rapidly. 
Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  in  the  southern  districts  is 
the  best  for  ten  years.  Cherries,  peaches  and  prunes  were 
slightly  damaged  in  some  sections  by  frosts  in  March, 
but  the  loss  will  not  be  serious,  and  ffood  crops  of  most 
varieties  of  deciduous  fruits  are  probable. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  seasonable  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week.  Grain  and  grass  are  making  rapid  growth 
and  large  crops  of  each  are  expected.  In  some  sections 
volunteer  hay  is  being  harvested.  Plowing  and  culti- 
vating orchards  and  vineyards  continue.  Cut  worm  is 
causing  damage  in  some  of  the  vineyards  in  the  Fresno 
district.  Peach  blight,  which  it  was  feared  would 
seriously  injure  the  crop  in  Tulare  county,  has  not 
caused  much  damage.  Deciduous  fruits  and  hemes  are 
maturing  rapidly  and  good  crops  are  promised.  Citrus 
trees  are  in  excellent  condition.  Stock  are  healthy  and 
in  prime  condition. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  generally  clear  and  warm  during  the 
week  and  conditions  were  favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain 
made  rapid  growth  and  looks  remarkably  strong  and 
thrifty;  prospects  are  good  for  the  largest  crop  for  sev- 
eral years.  Hay  harvest  is  in  progress  in  San  Diego  and 
Riverside  counties  and  the  yield  is  very  good.  Green 
feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  looking  well.  Melons  and 
dates  are  in  bloom  in  the  Coachella  valley.  A  small 
gray  beetle  has  attacked  vineyards  in  San  Bernardino 
county.  The  frosts  of  last  week  caused  some  damage  to 
young  grapevine  shoots  at  Poway.  The  lemon  crop  now 
on  the  trees  is  reported  much  heavier  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year.  Oranges  and  deciduous  fruits  are  in  good 
condition. 

Eureka  Summary.— Weather  past  week  favorable. 
Feed  and  crops  of  all  kinds  are  growing  finely.  Fruit 
trees  are  heavilv  laden  with  blossoms;  prospects  excel- 
lent for  unusually  heavy  yield  of  all  varieties.  Stock  are 
in  prime  condition. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.  —  Foggy  mornings  con- 
served moisture.  Hay  and  grain  are  showing  good 
effect.  Absence  of  rain  enabled  farmers  to  begin  hay- 
ing. Orange  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  bloom  and 
making  an  unusual  amount  of  new  growth.  Some  com- 
plaint of  fly  in  grain,  but  no  serious  damage  yet. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, April  12,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week   

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Eureka  

.00 

30  52 

58  95 

40  38 

66 

44 

Red  Bluff  

.06 

31  14 

28  65 

23  25 

80 

42 

Sacramento  

.00 

18.35 

15  86 

17  68 

74 

48 

.00 

20  07 

19.03 

21  03 

72 

48 

Fresno   

.00 

10  06 

6  71 

7  86 

86 

44 

.00 

3  18 

2.57 

3  43 

74 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo  

T 

20. 

13.85 

18  80 

68 

44 

.18 

18  38 

7  75 

15  21 

74 

50 

.06 

13  72 

4  13 

7  61 

68 

52 

.16 

8.69 

0  94 

2  80 

90 

56 

228 
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FORESTRY. 


Practicability  of  Forest  Planting  in  California. 


By  E.  A.  Sterling,  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry,  in  Water 
and  Forest  for  April. 

Tree  planting  in  its  horticultural  and  arboricultu- 
ral  sense  has  been  understandingly  practiced  in  this 
country  since  the  earliest  days  of  settlement.  Plant- 
ing in  its  relation  to  the  science  of  forestry  is  less 
understood,  mainly  because  forestry  is  a  compara- 
tively new  art  in  America,  and  one  which  deals  not 
so  much  with  individual  trees  as  with  collections  of 
trees  which  make  up  the  forest.  Tree  planting  then 
becomes  forest  planting  in  the  sense  that  the  techni- 
cal requirements  of  the  science  demand  the  grouping 
of  planted  trees  in  forest  plantations  in  which  true 
forest  conditions  will  eventually  be  obtained.  Tree 
planting  along  roads  and  in  lawns  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses is,  strictly  speakiDg,  not  within  the  province 
of  the  forester. 

Public  interest  in  forestry  matters  is  in  general 
largely  centered  in  planting  operations,  probably 
because  the  more  intricate  processes  whereby  forests 
are  utilized  and  perpetuated  without  recourse  to 
planting  are  less  apparent  and  not  easily  understood. 
Forestry  regeneration  by  natural  methods  is  prefer- 
able because  more  economical,  but  artificial  reforest- 
ation must  often  be  resorted  to,  and  the  public  inter- 
est in  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  very  helpful. 

To  the  people  of  California  forest  planting  appeals 
strongly  because  of  the  vast  area  of  non-forested 
land,  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the 
recognized  value  of  a  forest  cover  on  the  mountains 
in  conserving  the  water  which  gives  life  to  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  of  the  valleys.  Living,  too, 
in  a  region  where  climate,  fertile  plains  and  rugged 
mountains  combine  in  such  wonderful  perfection,  Cali- 
fornians  have  learned  to  love  the  unexcelled  scenic 
features  of  their  State,  and  to  unite  commercial  devel- 
opment with  esthetic  improvement. 

From  the  economic  standpoint  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct reasons  why  extensive  reforestation  should  be 
carried  on  in  California.  The  first  is  that  the  irriga- 
tion interests  demand  it.  The  wealth  of  the  existing 
orchards  and  ranches,  and  the  expansion  of  these 
industries,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  water  sup- 
plied them  from  the  forested  mountains.  Barren  or 
chaparral-covered  slopes  do  not  hold  well  the  water 
which  falls  upon  them  in  the  form  of  rain,  and,  being 
exposed,  erode  and  furnish  disintegrated  minerals 
which  silt  up  the  streams  and  irrigation  canals.  In 
many  districts  there  is  not  water  enough  available  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  agriculturists,  or  it  comes 
in  such  irregular  quantities  as  to  be  useless.  The 
amount  of  irrigable  land  in  California  is  materially  in 
excess  of  the  water  available  to  irrigate  it,  hence 
every  acre  of  barren  mountain  land  reforested,  and 
made  productive  of  water,  will  extend  just  so  much 
the  development  under  irrigation  of  the  valleys.  Not 
only  will  the  influence  be  felt  on  the  surface  water 
used  by  reservoirs,  but  it  will  tend  to  increase  the 
underground  supply  reached  by  wells,  for  the  retain- 
ing effect  of  a  forest  cover  will  allow  much  water  to 
percolate  into  the  ground  which  would  otherwise  run 
into  the  sea  during  the  winter  freshets. 

The  second  reason  for  reforesting  unproductive 
areas  is  in  order  to  provide  for  a  future  timber  sup- 
ply. This  need  is  not  greatly  felt  at  present,  because 
of  the  abundance  of  virgin  timber,  but  it  will  be  a 
vital  matter  within  a  few  decades.  The  lumber  busi- 
ness now  ranks  third  among  the  industries  of  the 
State,  but  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  under 
the  destructive  methods  followed  it  must  soon  decline 
into  a  minor  industry. 

More  conservative  and  far  -  sighted  lumbering, 
rather  than  forest  planting,  must  be  depended  upon 
to  perpetuate  the  forests  now  under  exploitation  by 
the  lumbermen.  But  on  certain  areas  planting  is 
the  only  recourse,  and  every  acre  planted  will  add 
just  so  much  to  the  future  timber  supply.  Timber  in 
ever-increasing  quantities  must  be  had  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  growing  civilization  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  yet  few  seem  to  consider  the  future  source  of 
the  supply.  The  railroads  are  beginning  to  feel  a 
scarcity  of  cross  tie  timber,  and  its  production  will 
become  a  question  of  growing  concern.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  near  future  will  see  the  transpor- 
tation companies  extensively  planting  rapid-growing 
trees  for  ties. 

While  the  planting  of  trees  for  timber  production 
and  the  protection  of  drainage  basins  are  two  distinct 
problems,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  inseparable, 
since  one  forest  performs  the  two  functions.  A  tim- 
ber forest  is  a  conserver  of  moisture,  while  a  pro- 
tective forest,  save  when  the  conditions  of  aridity 
and  soil  are  very  unfavorable,  is  productive  of  tim- 
ber. The  utilization  of  the  timber  in  a  protective 
forest  without  injury  to  its  main  function  is  a  delicate 
matter,  requiring  the  highest  judgment  of  the  for- 
ester. 

Broadly  classified,  there  are  two  types  of  land  in 
California  upon  which  forest  planting  may  be  consid- 
ered advisable.  The  first  is  on  barren  or  brush- 
covered  areas  which  have  never  supported  a  forest 
growth,  or  at  least  not  within  historic  times.  The 
second  is  land  which  was  originally  forest  covered, 
but  through  the  agency  of  lumbering  or  fire,  or,  in 


most  cases,  of  both,  is  denuded  beyond  all  hope  of 
natural  regeneration. 

There  is  still  a  third  intermediate  type  which  is 
found  along  the  margin  of  the  timber  belts,  where 
brush,  fire  or  excessive  grazing  has  prevented  repro- 
duction among  the  scattered  trees  of  the  very  open 
forest.  In  this  case  a  removal  of  the  causes  detri- 
mental to  natural  reproduction  would  usually  give  a 
young  growth  from  the  scattered  seed-mother  trees. 

Under  intensive  forestry  planting  would  also  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  change  the  composition  of  a 
forest  stand.  The  old  trees  would  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  planted  species  of  a  more  desirable 
nature,  as  in  the  conversion  of  a  fir  forest  into  one 
in  which  pine  predominates.  The  stage  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  however,  when  such  operations  can  be 
conducted  with  profit.  With  all  our  advancement 
there  is  still  much  selfishness,  and  neither  the  State 
nor  individuals  will  look  into  the  distant  future  to 
anticipate  the  needs  of  those  who  will  follow  after. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  first  two  are  the  only  types 
of  land  on  which  forest  planting  should  be  seriously 
considered  at  present. 

The  barren  and  brush-covered  areas  in  California 
which  would  support  a  forest  growth  are  enormous. 
They  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  mountainous 
semi-arid  belt  and,  ranging  from  the  Mexican  border 
northward,  include  the  major  portion  of  the  Sierra 
Mad  res,  the  coast  ranges  south  of  Lake  county,  and 
a  belt  along  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra.  Within  this 
range  there  are,  on  the  higher  elevations  and  in  the 
more  moist  situations,  considerable  bodies  of  timber, 
but  waste  land  is  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
region. 

There  is  absolutely  no  future  for  these  vast  areas 
of  unproductive  land,  for,  valueless  for  agriculture, 
of  poor  quality  as  grazing  ground,  conditions  are  ren- 
dered worse  each  year  through  constantly  recurring 
brush  fires,  which  injure  the  forest  and  impoverish 
the  soil.  Fires  by  many  are  considered  beneficial, 
since  the  stock  relish  the  new  shoots  and  tender 
grasses  which  follow,  but  the  advantage  is  only  tem- 
porary and  the  ultimate  result  most  disastrous. 

Adequate  fire  protection  must  be  assured  as  the 
fundamental  step  in  the  establishment  of  forest  plan- 
tations on  waste  mountain  land.  This  in  itself  is  a 
problem  of  great  magnitude,  but  under  wiser  State 
laws  for  the  protection  of  forest  and  brush  land,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  more  enlightened  public  sen- 
timent, is  possible  of  solution.  In  connection  with 
forest  planting  fire  protection  should  be  made  a  local 
matter.  Carefully  prepared  plans  providing  pre- 
ventive measures,  and  means  for  the  prompt  detec- 
tion and  suppression  of  fires  which  start,  should  be 
applied  in  the  districts  where  planting  is  undertaken. 
Until  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  fire 
situation  in  a  region  is  under  control,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  prospect  of  results  from  extensive  planting 
operations. 

To  contemplate  the  redemption  by  forest  planting 
of  the  waste  land  in  California  is  the  privilege  of  the 
forest  enthusiast,  but  so  vast  is  the  undertaking 
that,  even  if  means  could  be  found,  it  would  be  a  task 
requiring  many  decades  of  time  and  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  the  beginning  all  efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  reforesting  the  upper  drainage  basins  of  the 
streams  whose  waters  are  of  the  greatest  value  for 
irrigation,  power  and  domestic  purposes.  Great  as 
is  this  need,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  reclothe  the 
slopes  of  the  coast  ranges,  where  the  water  question 
is  not  vital,  while  the  cities  and  plains  of  other 
regions  are  crying  for  moisture  which  the  denuded 
mountains  are  unable  to  supply. 

The  mountain  ranges  adjacent  to  the  Los  Angeles 
valley  are  probably  in  greater  need  of  a  forest  cover 
than  any  other  in  the  State.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Forestry  ai.  eady  has  a  forest  nursery  in  the  San 
Gabriel  mountains,  where,  under  the  direction  of 
T.  P.  Lukens,  extensive  experiments  in  practical 
reforestation  are  being  carried  on.  The  results  here 
obtainable  will  be  applicable  to  the  mountain  range 
for  some  distance  east  and  west. 

The  prosperity  of  the  whole  fertile  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  including  the  main  orange 
belt  of  the  State,  is  directly  dependent  on  the  adja- 
cent mountains  for  water,  and  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  region  depends  on  the  water  supply,  now 
overtaxed,  which  these  mountains  can  supply.  At 
present  only  one  acre  out  of  every  six  and  a  half 
acres  of  irrigable  land  is  supplied  with  water  and 
under  cultivation.  More  forests  mean  more  water, 
and  hence  more  land  under  cultivation.  Whether  or 
not  an  abundance  of  water  would  give  an  overpro- 
duction of  citrus  fruits  and  other  local  products,  is 
not  a  question  which  progressive  Californians  con- 
sider. 

Less  in  area,  although  of  great  importance,  is  the 
land  which  lumbering  and  fire  has  made  barren.  Un- 
der present  conditions  most  of  this  land  reverts  to  a 
dense  growth  of  chaparral,  and  therein  lies  one  great 
menace  from  fire  and  improper  lumbering.  The 
reclamation  of  these  areas  is  for  the  future,  the  im- 
mediate duty  being  to  care  for  the  watersheds,  and 
prevent  the  increase  of  chaparral  by  keeping  out  fire 
and  introducing  more  rational  lumbering  methods. 
Planting  on  certain  barren  areas  in  the  lumber  re- 
gions is  advisable  now  and  always  will  be,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  is  not  necessary. 

The  tendency  of  California  forests  to  reproduce 


themselves  is  remarkable,  and  fire  protection  alone 
on  areas  recently  lumbered  will,  in  practically  every 
case,  insure  young  forest  growth  instead  of  worthless 
brush.  If,  in  addition  to  fire  protection,  some  slight 
changes  looking  to  a  future  are  made  in  lumbering 
methods,  the  chaparral  will  be  restrained  and  a 
valuable  State  asset  acquired  in  the  form  of  poten- 
tial forest  growth. 

There  are  many  ardent  advocates  of  extensive  for- 
est planting,  and  a  very  general  desire  for  the  in- 
auguration of  such  work  in  California,  but  no  one 
ventures  to  point  out  the  source  of  funds  for  such 
operations.  Without  funds  little  can  be  accomplished, 
and  it  is  lamentable  that  such  public  benefit  under- 
takings are  usually  delayed  until  the  issue  is  forced 
by  the  pinch  of  necessity. 

The  work  for  the  present  must  be  mainly  experi- 
mental and  conducted  by  existing  State  and  Federal 
bureau.  Nurseries  should  be  established  and  experi- 
mental plantations  made  in  representative  regions 
needing  reforestation.  The  work  started  in  this 
way  can  be  broadened  by  soliciting  private  interest, 
and  by  supplying  seeds,  plants  and  instruction  to 
those  who  will  contribute  individual  effort. 

The  timber  lands  of  California  are  one  of  the 
State's  greatest  assets,  and  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  secure  better  protection  and  management 
of  the  existing  forests,  and  the  reforestation  of  de- 
nuded areas. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Peaches  Ought  to  Be  Worth  Something. 


The  trouble  with  the  peach  trees  this  spring  is 
likely  to  affect  the  California  crop  to  some  extent, 
and  the  East  is  going  to  be  shy  of  peaches.  A  St. 
Louis  exchange  says:  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  entire  peach  crop  in  the  Central  West  was 
killed  by  the  recent  severely  cold  weather.  Advices 
received  by  us  from  authoritative  sources  state  that 
the  peach  crop  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  has  been 
wiped  out,  so  far  as  1905  is  concerned,  and  that  in 
addition  many  young  trees  have  been  seriously,  if  not 
permanently,  injured. 

The  situation  in  Texas  and  Georgia  is  somewhat 
better,  yet  much  damage  has  been  done  even  in  those 
far  south  States. 

When  we  read  of  the  mishaps  to  trees  in  other 
States,  our  troubles  seem  light.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society  writes:  Reports 
from  300  cards  sent  out  show  that  the  peach  crop,  as 
a  crop,  is  killed  by  the  severe  cold  of  February  12-13. 
Reports  show  that  the  thermometer  indicated  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  from  18°  to  32°  below  zero — 
a  temperature  which  will  generally  kill  peach  buds. 

In  case  of  peach  trees,  it  would  be  best  to  cut  back 
in  two  or  three-year-old  wood.  Cut  back  below 
where  the  cut  was  made  last  year,  so  as  to  take  off 
the  top  growth,  and  thus  induce  a  new  growth, 
which  will  be  in  good  shape  for  bearing  the  following 
year.  The  trees  will  thus  form  a  new  head  and 
renew  their  vigor.  If  the  wood  is  badly  discolored 
then  cut  back  more  severely,  getting  back  into  the 
two  or  three  or  four-year-old  wood,  as  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  tree  would  indicate. 

In  some  instances  we  find  the  apple,  plum  or  cherry 
trees  having  the  bark  split  on  the  bodies.  If  such  be 
the  case,  cover  the  split  with  grafting  wax,  then 
wrap  the  trees  tightly  with  old  cloths  or  gunny  sack, 
so  as  to  keep  the  air  out. 

If  the  bark  is  loosened  entirely  around  the  tree,  it 
will  likely  die  from  the  effects  of  the  freeze;  but  in 
most  instances  it  is  only  a  split  of  the  wood  and  bark, 
and  the  above  treatment  is  the  best  means  of  helping 
the  tree  to  recover. 


English  Walnuts  From  Seed  Planted  in  Place. 


To  the  Editor: — The  nuts  should  be  large  and  thin 
shelled  and  should  be  of  last  year's  crop.  To  ascer- 
tain this  try  a  few  of  the  nuts,  break  them  open,  and 
split  the  kernel  open  at  the  germ  end,  or  the  point 
where  the  root  starts.  If  the  meat  of  the  kernel 
shows  a  clear  white  color  they  are  of  the  last  year's 
crop,  but  if  the  tlesh  shows  any  discoloration  they  are 
old  and  will  not  germinate.  I  have  often  got  hold  of 
a  lot  that  were  mixed,  old  and  new  together.  Never 
risk  a  lot  of  this  kind,  for  failure  will  follow.  Were  I 
going  to  set  out  an  orchard  of  English  walnuts  I 
would  check  off  my  ground  40x40  feet,  and  plant  the 
nuts  three  or  four  at  each  check.  Trees  grown  on 
their  own  roots  and  never  disturbed  are  more  hardy 
and  better  in  every  way.  The  nuts  can  be  planted  at 
any  time.  The  land  can  be  plowed  and  cultivated  be- 
fore the  nuts  are  planted. 

Preparing  the  Nuts. — After  the  nuts  have  been 
selected  place  them  in  some  kind  of  tin  vessel;  a  five- 
gallon  oil  can,  with  the  top  removed,  is  just  the 
thing.  Then  cover  them  with  hot  water  at  not  over 
110°  F.,  or  just  as  hot  as  would  be  comfortable  to 
wash  one's  face  in.  Let  them  remain  in  this  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  plant  at  once,  keeping 
them  in  the  water  all  the  time.  Do  not  let  them  be- 
come the  least  bit  dry,  and  be  sure  the  soil  is  moist, 
and  put  every  nut  in  with  the  sharp  point  exactly 
straight  down.  The  root  starts  from  this  point  and 
will  go  straight  down,  and  if  not  molested  will  the 
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first  year  be  about  three  times  the  length  of  the  top; 
that  is,  if  the  top  grows  one  foot,  the  straight  tap 
root  will  be  three  feet  or  more  long,  and  will  be  from 
three-fourths  to  one  inch  thick  where  it  grew  out  of 
the  nut,  tapering  both  up  and  down.  On  account  of 
this  long  tap  root,  transplanting  should  be  avoided  if 
possible.  An  orchard  with  nuts  planted  in  perma- 
nent place  will  be  larger  in  three  years  than  the  same 
orchard  set  with  two-year-old  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year.  They  will  be  more  hardy,  and  being 
deep  rooted  will  be  later  in  blooming.  Trees  grown 
in  this  way  will  be  equal  to  any  of  those  grafted  on 
the  California  or  Eastern  black  walnut. 

Growing  in  the  Nursery. — Where  trees  are  to  be 
grown  in  the  nursery  row  and  afterwards  set  to 
orchard  form  they  should  not  be  taken  up  until 
they  are  two  years  old.  In  such  case  the  tap  root 
should  be  gotten  rid  of.  When  the  little  seed- 
lings are  about  2  inches  high  a  trench  should  be  dug 
very  close  to  the  row  6  inches  or  more  deep,  then  with 
a  very  sharp  spade  cut  under  each  plant  so  as  to  be 
sure  of  cutting  the  tap  root,  say  6  inches  from  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Immediately  run  water  in  the 
trench,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  settles  fill  the  trench. 
This  work  will  cause  the  young  trees  to  develop  side 
roots,  and  can  be  more  safely  transplanted. 

Monticello.  J.  Luther  Bowers. 

Mr.  Bowers  writes  very  positively  on  his  side  of 
the  question  and  many  will  agree  with  him,  and  yet  it 
is  a  fact  of  some  moment  that  of  a  surplus  product 
of  800  carloads  shipped  from  California  in  a  year,  prob- 
ably not  ten  carloads  are  grown  on  trees  started  in 
that  way.  If  we  are  wrong  about  that  we  would  like 
to  know  it.  As  for  the  tap  root  theory,  we  look  upon 
it  largely  as  a  fad.  As  for  deep  roots,  you  will  get 
them  all  right  if  the  soil  is  deep,  and  you  will  have 
three  or  four,  perhaps,  instead  of  one. 

Apple  Notes  From  Watsonville. 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pajaro  Valley 
Orchardists'  Association,  as  reported  by  the  Paja- 
ronian,  President  C.  H.  Rodgers  urged  the  necessity 
of  an  incessant  warfare  against  the  various  fruit 
pests,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  local  orchardists 
would  take  up  the  work  more  actively  this  season 
than  ever  before.  He  told  of  the  keener  competition 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  meet  each  succeeding 
year  and  cited  the  work  along  the  line  of  pest  fight- 
ing that  is  being  carried  on  in  other  fruit  growing 
districts. 

"The  larger  the  apple  the  readier  the  sale — the 
surer  the  premium,"  continued  Mr.  Rodgers.  "While 
spraying  is  vitally  essential,  a  thinning  process  is  of 
equal  importance.  In  the  greed  for  the  larger  crop 
the  quality  and  size  are  often  sacrificed,  a  fact  that 
sooner  or  later  the  producer  will  discover  to  be  to  his 
financial  disadvantage.  Furthermore,  we  must  insist 
that  growers  allow  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the  trees 
until  fully  ripe.  The  shipping  of  green  apples  will 
ruin  our  business.  And  then  in  the  matter  of  pack- 
ing, handling,  spraying  and  the  general  care  of  fruit 
there  must  be  an  awakening. 

Spraying. — W.  H.  Benteen,  manager  of  the  San 
Monte  Fruit  Co.,  spoke  at  some  length  on  spraying, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  it  would  be  more  gen- 
eral in  Pajaro  valley  this  season  than  in  former 
years  and  confidently  believed  that  good  results 
would  follow  such  work. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  arsenate  of  lead,  with 
the  least  possible  danger  to  foliage,  a  forthcoming 
University  bulletin  will  say  in  part,  for  the  Pajaro 
valley: 

First — Spraying  as  soon  as  first  blossoms  have 
fallen,  about  April  15th.  Do  not  wait  for  all  blossoms 
to  fall.  Use  three  pounds  of  material  to  fifty  gallons 
of  water.    Overshot  spray. 

Second — Spraying  about  April  30th.  Two  pounds 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Overshot  and  undershot 
spray. 

Third — Spraying  about  May  17th.  One  and  a  half 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Overshot  and 
undershot  and  thorough  inside  spray. 

Fourth — Spraying  about  June  12th.  One  pound  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water.    Spray  same  as  third. 

Fifth — Spraying  about  July  10th.  One  pound  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water.    Spray  same  as  third. 

Sixth — Spraying  about  August  1st.  One  pound  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water.    Spray  same  as  third. 

Seventh—  Spraying  about  August  21st.  Two  pounds 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water.    Spray  same  as  third. 

Eighth — Spraying  about  September  12th.  Two 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Spray  same  as 
third. 

Ninth— Spraying  about  October  1st.  Two  pounds 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water.    Spray  same  as  third. 

Subsequent  sprayings  every  three  weeks  there- 
after. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Hens  as  Brooders. 


Mrs.  J.  M.  Grubbs  of  Wyandotte  gives  the  Oroville 
Register  the  following  ideas  about  hatching  eggs 
with  incubators:     "For  some  years,"   said  Mrs. 
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Grubbs,  "  we  have  been  using  incubators  and  hens  to 
mother  the  chickens  at  the  same  time.  I  usually 
hatch  out  about  a  hundred  chicks  with  the  incubator 
and  then  have  three  or  four  hens  to  take  care  of  the 
chickens  and  teach  them  to  eat.  We  set  a  hen  or 
two  or  three,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  do  not  let  them 
hatch  out  the  chickens.  Sometimes  we  use  glass 
eggs  and  sometimes  the  hen  sets  only  two  or  three 
days,  when  we  take  the  young  chicks  from  the  incu- 
bator and  give  them  to  her.  She  at  once  takes 
kindly  to  them  and  takes  better  care  of  them  than 
we  possibly  can.  She  scratches  for  them  and  gets  all 
kinds  of  foods  that  we  could  not  secure. 

"Just  now  I  have  between  ninety  and  a  hundred 
young  chickens  and  one  hen  is  taking  care  of  them  all 
When  it  comes  night  we  leave  her  to  hover  ten  or  a 
dozen  and  then  put  the  others  in  a  place  where  we 
can  care  for  them.  I  think  the  chickens  do  better 
and  that  we  are  more  successful  in  this  way  than 
where  the  hen  does  not  care  for  the  young  chicks  at 
all." 

"The  hen,"  said  Mrs.  Grubbs,  "is  not  a  good  cal- 
culator of  time.  She  will  set  one  day  or  three  or  a 
week  and  then  if  the  young  chicks  are  given  to  her 
she  fancies  she  has  hatched  the  eggs  and  is  perfectly 
contented  and  will  take  the  best  of  care  of  the 
young." _ 

We  think  the  idea  is  a  good  one  and  will  be  glad  to 
see  others  try  it. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Bovine  Tuberculosis. 


NUMBER  II— CONCLUDED. 

The  Duration  of  the  Disease. — Tuberculosis  is  a 
disease  of  very  slow  progress.  It  often  requires  years 
for  it  to  destroy  its  victim.  The  tubercle  bacilli  mul- 
tiply and  penetrate  into  the  organ  into  which  they 
were  first  carried  and  gradually  destroy  it.  It  often 
happens  that  the  tubercle  germs  pass  into  the  blood 
or  lymph  and  are  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
where  each  germ  starts  a  new  tubercle.  This  is  the 
condition  known  as  generalized  tuberculosis,  "mili- 
ary tuberculosis"  or  "quick  consumption." 

When  the  diseased  tissues  are  restricted  to  one 
organ  the  condition  is  known  as  local  tuberculosis. 
When  the  organs  in  two  of  the  cavities,  such  as  the 
lungs,  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  liver  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  are  affected  the  condition  is  known 
as  generalized  tuberculosis.  This  is  very  important, 
as  the  meat  inspection  regulations  of  this  and  other 
countries  permit  the  flesh  of  animals  suffering  from 
local  tuberculosis  to  be  used  for  food. 

When  the  disease  is  local  it  often  requires  a  very 
long  time  for  it  to  invade  the  organs  sufficiently  to 
cause  the  death  of  the  animal.  It  may  happen  that 
the  germs  of  the  disease  are  lodged  in  some  organ, 
like  a  lymphatic  gland,  that  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  the  entire  organ 
may  be  destroyed  without  apparent  injury  to  the  in- 
dividual. If  the  diseased  process  is  arrested  before 
it  has  advanced  too  far,  even  when  it  is  in  a  vital 
organ,  such  as  a  lung,  the  liver,  or  the  kidney,  the 
animal  will  continue  to  appear  to  be  perfectly  sound. 
Animals  thus  affected  are  thought  to  be  perfectly 
well,  as  they  appear  to  be,  but  sooner  or  later  the 
disease  starts  up  again.  When  such  animals,  while 
they  still  appear  to  be  perfectly  well,  are  bought  in 
good  faith  and  placed  in  a  healthy  herd  they  bring 
the  disease  and  not  infrequently  transmit  it  to  other 
animals. 

It  is  very  likely  that  some  animals,  especially  cat- 
tle, are  infected  and  recover.  This  is  to  be  expected 
in  some  cases  where  they  are  kept  under  favorable 
hygienic  conditions.  At  present,  however,  our 
knowledge  of  recovery  from  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is 
too  meager  to  warrant  much  encouragement  from 
this  source.  It  appears  to  be  safer  and  more 
economical  not  to  trust  to  a  recovery. 

How  to  Detect  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. — From 
what  has  been  said  about  the  course  of  the  disease,  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  there  may  be  a  large  number 
of  animals  in  a  herd  that  are  infected  with  tubercu- 
losis but  which  appear  to  be  sound.  There  may  be 
others  in  which  the  disease  is  far  advanced  and  the 
animals  show  that  they  are  affected.  There  are  two 
ways  by  which  the  disease  can  be  detected,  namely, 
by  a  physical  examination  and  with  tuberculin. 

The  physical  examination  is  of  value  in  advanced 
cases  only,  or  where  the  diseased  part  is  in  evidence, 
as  for  example  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck. 
Experience  has  shown  that  by  this  method  one  is  un- 
able to  find  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
animals  that  are  tuberculous  and  a  menace  to  the 
healthy  cattle.  This  method,  therefore,  is  a  very 
crude  one  and  cannot  be  trusted  except  in  the  very 
advanced  cases  and  in  those  where  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  are  in  evidence  externally. 

The  tuberculin  test  is  far  more  reliable.  There 
have  been  many  unjust  things  said  about  tuberculin 
and  many  cattle  owners  have  come  to  fear  that  it  is 
a  dangerous  agent  to  use.  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  tuberculin  is  as  harmless  as  needs  to  be 
to  the  health  of  the  animal.  The  dangers  that  are 
supposed  to  come  from  it  are  the  results  of  poor 
tuberculin,  unclean  instruments,  or  other  causes. 

Tuberculin  is    the   liquid,    usually  glycerinated 
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bouillon,  on  which  the  tubercle  bacilli  have  multiplu 
or  grown.  It  is  concentrated  after  heating  and  re- 
moving the  bacteria  and  a  little  carbolic  acid  or 
thymol  is  added  to  preserve  it.  The  active  principle 
of  tuberculin  is  a  substance  resulting  from  the  multi- 
plication of  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  liquid.  In  its 
preparation  it  is  necessary  that  the  tubercle  bacilli 
"  grow  "  sufficiently,  which  usually  requires  several 
weeks  before  the  liquid  is  used.  The  flasks  contain- 
ing "cultures,"  as  they  are  called,  are,  when  ready, 
heated  for  some  time  at  the  boiling  point.  The  liquid 
is  then  filtered  to  remove  the  bacilli,  the  fluid  is  then 
concentrated  over  a  water  bath.  It  is  again  filtered 
through  a  porcelain  filter  and  stored.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  tuberculin  is  heated  at  two  different 
times  during  its  preparation  sufficiently  to  kill  the 
tubercle  bacilli,  and  it  is  also  filtered  through  a  sub- 
stance that  would  remove  the  tubercle  bacilli,  if  any 
escaped  the  first  filtration.  When  ready  for  use 
tuberculin  is  a  clear,  amber  colored  liquid.  The  in- 
tensity of  its  color  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
blood  pigment  in  the  meat  from  which  the  bouillon 
was  made. 

Tuberculin  cannot  possibly  produce  tuberculosis, 
because  it  does  not  contain  any  tubercle  bacteria. 
It  does  not  excite  a  latent  tubercle  into  activity.  It 
is  used  the  world  over,  and  as  yet  no  authentic  re- 
port of  injury  caused  by  its  use  has  been  recorded. 
All  those  who  have  worked  with  tuberculin  are 
agreed  that  it  is  one  of  the  safest  and  surest  tests  in 
detecting  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  that  is  known 
to  the  medical  world.  All  are  agreed,  however,  that 
it  must  be  properly  used,  and  that  all  those  physical 
conditions  that  would  tend  to  interfere  with  it  must 
be  avoided.  If  in  its  use  these  precautions  are  taken, 
tuberculin  is  as  sure  as  any  chemical  reaction. 

If  the  animal  is  sound  when  tuberculin  is  injected 
no  reaction  is  observed.  If,  however,  the  animal 
contains  an  active  tubercle  there  is  a  reaction  which 
shows  itself  in  a  rise  of  the  temperature  beginning 
from  eight  to  sixteen  hours  after  the  injection  and 
continuing  for  from  six  to  ten  hours  and  possibly 
longer. 

It  is  stated,  however,  on  good  authority,  that 
animals  in  advanced  pregnancy  give  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature when  they  are  not  tuberculous.  Cows  in 
this  condition  should  not  be  tested.  They  can  be 
isolated  until  a  few  weeks  after  delivery  when  the 
test  may  be  applied.  It  is  likewise  asserted  that 
occasionally  animals  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease  will  not  react.  The  animal  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, is  easily  recognized  to  be  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion. These  and  other  conditions  that  might  modify 
the  reaction  must  be  understood  by  the  one  who  is  using 
the  tuberculin.  It  often  happens  that  other  causes 
give  rise  to  a  temporary  elevation  of  temperature 
during  the  testing  period.  These  are  readily  differ- 
entiated from  the  tuberculin  reaction  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  temperature  curve. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tuberculosis  when 
naturally  contracted  may  have  a  long  and  variable 
period  of  incubation.  The  tuberculin  does  not  give  a 
reaction  during  this  period.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  an  animal  that  has  been  associated  with 
and  infected  by  tuberculous  cattle  will  not  react,  but 
will  do  so  in  from  three  to  six  months  thereafter,  or 
as  soon  as  the  diseased  process  has  actually  begun. 
While  tuberculin  is  a  most  reliable  diagnostic  agent 
when  properly  used,  it  may  lead  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions when  improperly  applied. 

How  to  Eliminate  Tuberculosis  From  a  Herd. — 
A  few  years  ago  this  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out sacrificing  all  the  animals.  With  tuberculin, 
however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  all  diseased  in- 
dividuals. 

The  question  arises,  What  can  be  done  with  the  re- 
acting animals?  The  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  cattle  that  have  been  killed  after  the  test  shows 
that  a  small  number  in  every  herd  containing  react- 
ing animals  are  very  extensively  diseased  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  died  in  a  short  time.  These  are  of 
no  value  and  should  be  destroyed.  Usually  they  are 
poor,  and  will  not  take  on  flesh.  A  much  larger 
number  of  reacting  animals  are  but  slightly  diseased. 
These  will  readily  take  on  flesh  and  can  be  fattened 
and  used  for  beef.  They  must  be  carefully  examined 
when  killed  and  if  the  disease  is  found  to  be  extensive 
or  in  the  two  large  body  cavities,  the  carcass  must 
be  condemned.  The  government  meat  inspection 
regulations  permit  of  the  use  of  the  meat  of  slightly 
tuberculous  "animals  for  food.  These  animals,  there- 
fore, have  a  beef  value. 

If  the  reacting  cows  are  valuable,  they  can  be 
isolated  and  kept  for  breeding  purposes  by  removing 
the  calves  at  once  and  feeding  them  on  milk  from 
healthy  cows.  The  milk  of  the  reacting  cows  can  be 
used  if  it  is  sterilized  first. 

How  to  Prevent  Tuberculosis.— As  the  most 
common  method  of  introducing  tuberculosis  is  by  the 
purchase  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  feeding  the  milk  of 
such  animals,  the  most  effective  way  to  prevent  the 
disease  is  not  to  do  those  things.  Buy  all  animals  on 
a  tuberculin  test,  and  retest  after  three  to  six 
months.  Do  not  feed  skimmed  milk  that  comes 
from  tuberculous  herds  to  calves  without  first 
sterilizing  it.  The  method  is  simple.  The  dis- 
ease is  produced  by  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  if  we 
keep  these  bacteria  away  from  our  cattle  they  can- 
not possibly  develop  tuberculosis. 
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Butte. 

Good  Prospect  for  Average  Peach 
Crop. — Gridley  Herald:  A  visit  to  the 
Riviera  orchard  this  week  encourages  the 
belief  that  the  peach  crop  of  the  vicinity 
is  going  to  be  a  good  one.  Though  some 
varieties  have  been  affected  by  the  pecu- 
liar dropping  of  the  leaves,  on  the  whole 
the  situation  is  encouraging.  Mr.  Cutts 
has  a  splendid  prospect  for  a  crop  of 
Orange  Cling  peaches,  the  Phillips  vari- 
ety has  a  good  stand  of  fruit,  the  Muir 
peaches  are  thick  enough,  and  almonds 
are  considerably  above  an  average  crop. 

Fresno. 

Raisins  in  Demand.— Sanger  Herald, 
April  6:  Raisin  buyers  are  scouring  the 
country,  offering  2ij(«  3c  per  pound  for  the 
remainder  of  last  year's  crop.  Some  of 
the  growers  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
coming  crop  of  raisins  will  fall  short  one- 
half,  owing  to  the  heavy  frost  of  last 
week. 

Frost  Damage. — A  heavy  frost  was 
in  evidence  here  last  Friday  morning,  the 
mercury  registering  28°  at  6  a.  M.  Ice 
formed  on  the  puddles  in  the  street  nearly 
i  inch  thick.  Young  vines  were  cut  to 
the  ground  by  the  cold  snap,  so  that 
many  will  have  to  be  replanted.  No 
doubt  the  seedless  varieties  of  grapes  will 
fall  short  this  year,  but  the  Muscats  will 
be  an  average  crop  unless  there  are  fur- 
ther visitations  by  Jack  Frost.  Peaches, 
plums,  apricots  and  pears  were  not  dam- 
aged in  the  least,  nor  has  the  grain  or 
alfalfa  been  hurt. 

Kings. 

Fed  Alfilaria.  —  Hanford  Sentinel: 
George  Houston  was  in  town  to-day  and 
told  about  his  experience  in  feeding  alfi- 
laria to  his  horses.  Mr.  Houston  stated 
that  the  grass  had  grown  rank  in  his 
orchard  and  he  had  to  take  his  mowing 
machine  in  and  cut  it  down  before  he 
could  run  the  orchard  plows.  The  day 
after  he  did  the  mowing  the  sun  came  out 
hot,  ard  the  gras-s  seemed  to  cure  well. 
He  raked  it  up  and  hauled  it  into  the 
mature  where  his  horses  were  turned 
loose,  and  the  animals  partook  of  the  al- 
filaria heartily.  He  said  he  had  always 
been  told  that  alfilaria  is  good  feed  for 
stock,  and  he  thought  he  had  a  bonanza 
in  stock  feed  for  a  while,  but  two  of  his 
horses  that  partook  very  heartily  of  the 
hay  soon  becarre  sick,  one  in  particular,  a 
fine  work  animal  that  he  values  at  $250, 
became  very  sick,  with  a  stoppage  of  the 
kidney  action.  Mr.  Houston  rushed  to 
town  for  a  horse  doctor  and  appliances  to 
give  the  animal  relief,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  relieving  the  horse  and  eff.  cting 
a  cure.  The  other  animal  was  not  as 
sick,  but  Mr.  Houston  states  that  hence- 
forth he  does  not  want  any  alfilaria  hay 
in  his  stock  corral. 

Lob  Angeles. 

Force  of  Rangers  to  Be 
DoUBLr  D. —  Azusa  Pomotropic:  On  ac- 
count of  damage  done  to  wagon  roads, 
telephone  lines  and  trails  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  force  of  rangers  for  the  San 
Gabriel  and  San  Bernardino  reserves  will 
be  doubled.  Supervisor  Thomas  has  just 
received  authority  to  place  ten  additional 
men,  six  in  the  San  Gabriel  and  four  for 
San  Bernardino.  By  the  first  of  May  it 
is  thought  that  the  summer  force  of 
rangers  will  be  brought  up  to  twenty  for 
our  reserve.  As  the  combined  summer 
force  of  thirty-four  men  has  under  its 
charge  1,285,(100  acres  of  mountain  coun- 
try to  guard— 550,000  in  the  San  Gabriel 
and  735.000  in  the  San  Bernardino  re- 
serve— it  is  considered  important  that 
the  telephone  line  and  the  trails  be  given 
immediate  attention  in  preparation  for 
the  dry  season. 

Merced. 

Farmers  Much  Concerned.— 
Modesto  Herald:  The  spread  and  appar- 
ent ravages  of  rust  in  the  grain  fields  of 
Stanislaus,  Merced  and  Madera  counties 
threaten  the  loss  to  the  farmers  of  the 
record-breaking  crop  that  has  heretofore 
been  promised.  In  Madera  county  the 
rust  has  in  instances  actually  killed  the 
grain,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  sum- 
mer fallow  is  in  a  very  discouraging  con- 
dition. Reports  of  apparent  loss  from 
this  cause  also  come  from  Merced,  and  in 
Stanislaus  county  many  fine  appearing 
fields  of  grain  are  found  to  be  badly 
affected.  The  rust  is  attributed  to  the 
long-drawn-out  rains  and  lack  of  drying 
winds.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  rust  is  also  reported  in 
alfalfa.  The  first  crop  only,  however, 
will  be  affected.  Some  farmers  who  have 
found  alfalfa  affected  propose  to  cut  the 
crop  without  delay. 

Placer. 

Novelty  in  Barley.— Herald:  Wm, 
Ware,  of  Butcher  ranch,  has  a  stock  of 
bald  barley  raised  on  his  place  last  year, 
on  which  are  four  heads  of  well-tilled 


grain.    He  has  several  stalks  with  two 

heads  on. 

Rains  Have  Reduced  Crop  Pros- 
pects.— No  frost  damage  has  occurred 
to  the  Newcastle  orchards  and  no  injury 
upon  the  low  lying  lands  is  noticeable, 
and  even  tomato  plants  and  grape  vines 
have  so  far  been  uninjured.  During  the 
coming  season,  however,  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  at  least  25%  from  earlier  esti- 
mates, caused  by  the  recent  long  con- 
tinued rains  destroying  the  pollen  and 
blighting  the  blossoms.  The  loss  will  ex- 
tend to  early  and  midsummer  peaches 
and  to  cherries,  plums  aud  prunes.  Cer- 
tain kinds  of  pears,  grapes,  oranges  and 
olives  seem  to  be  all  right. 

Sacramento. 

Six  Hundred  Bluejays  Bit  the 
Dust. — Union,  April  10  :  The  sportsmen 
of  the  county  turned  out  yesterday  to 
shoot  the  bluejay,  which  is  noted  for  eat- 
ing the  eggs  of  quail  and  other  feathered 
creatures,  and  when  tho  day  was  done 
about  600  bluejays  had  been  bagged. 
The  shoot  was  under  tho  auspices  of  the 
Sacramento  County  Game  Protective 
Association,  and  about  100  shooters 
donned  their  canvas  suits  and  went  out  to 
shoot.  Every  hunter  was  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  locality  after  the  battle- 
ground was  reached,  and  naturally  each 
man  selected  what  he  thought  would 
prove  the  haunt  of  the  most  jays,  be- 
cause merchandise  prizes  had  been  hung 
up  for  the  hunters  who  could  show  the 
most  bluejay  scalps  at  2  P.  M.  Two  teams 
were  made  up  of  sportsmen  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  towns  of  Folsom  and  Rose- 
ville  were  also  in  the  field.  The  Folsom- 
ites  appeared  to  have  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  bluejay  and  his  haunts  and 
habits  than  did  the  city  people  and  car- 
ried off  the  first  prize  for  team  shooting, 
killing  23!)  birds.  The  highest  individual 
kill  was  made  by  Mr.  Steele  of  Rosoville, 
who  got  seventy-two  birds,  and  he  car- 
rii  d  away  the  second  prize.  Stephens  of 
Sacramento  was  next  with  forty-three 
birds,  and  to  him  fell  the  third  prize. 

San  Bernardino. 

Pest  Threatens  Vineyards.— Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  Pease  was  sum- 
moned to  Cucamonga  this  mc  ning  to  in- 
vestigate a  new  pest  which  has  appeared 
among  the  vineyards,  threatening  com- 
plete ruin  to  thousands  of  acres  of  vines. 
The  pest  is  a  minute  gray  beetle,  which 
by  millions  has  attacked  the  vines,  de- 
vouring youner  sprouts  and  buds.  Pease 
has  been  unable  to  classify  the  insect  and 
has  sent  several  hundred  specimens  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  While  walking 
through  a  vineyard  a  laborer  dropped 
part  of  an  orange,  which  Pease  found 
completely  covered  with  beetles.  By  ex- 
perimenting, ho  found  that  the  insects 
will  leave  the  vines  for  oranges.  Growers 
have  been  buying  culls  by  the  carload 
and  all  day  a  large  force  of  employes  have 
been  quartering  the  fruit  and  distributing 
it  among  the  vines,  thus  checking  the 
ruinous  work  of  the  insects. 

San  Joaquin. 

Colt  Killed  by  California  Lion. 
— Lodi  Sentinel:  A  few  days  ago  a  young 
colt  belonging  to  Walter  Heckman  was 
killed  by  a  California  lion  at  his  ranch  on 
the  San  Joaquin  river.  One  of  the  colt's 
hind  quarters  was  partly  devoured  and  a 
portion  of  the  body  evidently  carried 
away.  Lion  tracks  which  were  discov- 
ered about  the  scene  gave  evidence  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  colt's  death.  The  lion  is 
supposed  to  have  come  to  the  San  Joaquin 
river  from  the  Coast  range  of  mountains. 

Fruit  Prospects  Much  Injured.— 
Stockton  Mail:  Peach  prospects  are  the 
poorest  for  many  years.  Some  orchard 
men  only  expect  half  of  an  average  crop. 
The  buds  and  blossoms  of  all  deciduous 
fruits  promised  an  abundant  crop,  but 
wind  and  rain  had  either  blown  or  washed 
away  the  fruit  germs  or  the  pollen,  from 
either  or  both  of  which  causes  the  pres- 
ent prospect  was  greatly  reduced.  Ralph 
Vignolo,  a  fruit  buyer  who  has  abundant 
opportunities  for  observing  conditions  in 
the  fruit  regions,  confirmed  what  Mr. 
Stein  said,  but  said  that  vine  buds  had 
not  suffered.  He  also  said  cherry  pros- 
pects were  generally  poor.  The  Black 
Tartarian  promised  well  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stockton,  but  the  Royal  Ann  crop  would 
be  light,  while  around  Lodi  the  conditions 
wbre  reversed. 

Big  Watermelon  Crop.— Lodi  spe- 
cial to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  watermelon 
crop  in  this  one-time  famous  melon  coun- 
try promises  to  be  a  large  one  this  year. 
A  number  of  ranchers  have  gone  into  this 
line  and  expect  to  make  plenty  of  money, 
present  indications  being  so  flattering. 
Edward  Powers  of  this  place  has  rented 
200  acres  of  land  in  Manteca  and  set  it  to 
watermelons.  This  is  the  biggest  melon 
acreage  in  the  country. 

Big  Price  for  a  Small  Vineyard.— 
Lodi  Sentinel:  George  F.  Covell  has  sold 
his  vineyard  of  36J  acres  near  Wood- 
bridge  for  $16,790,  or  $460  per  acre.  The 


vines  are  of  the  Tokay  variety  and  the 
place  has  a  border  of  almond  trees.  There 
is  a  small  packing  house  on  the  land.  The 
purchaser  is  the  Oppenheim  Fruit  Com- 
pany of  Lodi,  Florin  and  Woodbridge. 
For  the  years  1902,  1903  and  1904,  Covell 
derived  aggregate  net  profits  of  $057  per 
acre  from  this  piece  of  property.  Table 
grapes,  particularly  Tokays  and  Emper- 
ors, are  very  much  in  demand  in  the  East- 
ern market,  and  property  of  this  descrip- 
tion has  been  very  profitable  for  some 
years. 

Shasta. 

Bad  as  Maud,  the  Mule.— Anderson 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee :  John  N. 
Baker  and  his  brother  were  trying  to 
rope  a  four-year-old  bull.  They  bad 
roped  the  animal  and  were  trying  to  get 
it  close  enough  to  a  post  in  the  corral  to 
tie  it.  The  brother  had  hold  of  the  rope, 
which  was  twisted  about  the  post.  John 
Baker  seized  the  bull  by  the  tail  to  try  to 
draw  its  body  around  toward  the  post. 
At  this  juncture  the  rope  broke,  and  the 
stubborn  bull  fell  backward  on  Baker, 
pinning  him  to  the  ground  and  breaking 
his  leg. 

Solano. 

First  Box  of  Cherries.—  Vacaville 
Reporter:  The  first  box  of  cherries  left 
Vacaville  yesterday  (April  7th).  It  was  a 
10-pound  box  of  Purple  Guignes,  grown 
by  James  H.  Smith,  and  was  consigned  to 
the  Earl  Fruit  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Smith  was  the  fortunate  gentleman  who 
received  $70  for  the  second  box  of  cher- 
ries shipped  from  Vacaville  last  year. 
While  this  is  not  the  record  for  early 
shipments,  it  beats  last  year  by  over 
three  weeks,  the  first  shipment  in  1904 
being  made  on  April  30th.  The  year  be- 
fore that  the  first  box  went  out  Apri 
25tb.  The  earliest  shipment  over  made 
from  Vacaville,  and  the  earliest  from  the 
State  was  in  1899,  when  a  10-pound  box 
of  cherries  left  here  on  March  31st. 

Alfalfa  as  a  Source  of  Profit.— 
Repuhliean:  Peter  Timm,  about  1  mile 
from  Dixon,  has  twenty  acres  seeded  to 
alfalfa,  under  irrigation.  Last  year  Mr. 
Timm  harvested  five  crops  from  this 
tract,  the  entire  yield  being  179  tons,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  sold  at  $7.50 
per  ton,  making  a  total  gross  income  of 
*1342.  The  cost  of  irrigating  the  same 
was  $240  and  the  expense  of  harvesting 
was  $275,  making  a  total  expense  of  $515. 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $827,  or  over  $40 
per  acre. 

Sonoma. 

Codlin  Moth  Parasites  Increas- 
ing.— Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrai :  E  K. 
Karnes  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticultu- 
ral Commissioners  visited  Santa  Rosa  to 
see  the  results  attained  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  colonies  of  parasites  to  destroy 
codlin  moth  in  several  orchards  in  Sonoma 
county.  He  was  much  pleased.  It  was 
found  that  the  parasites  are  breeding 
rapidly,  and  as  a  result  tho  number  has 
been  materially  increased  since  the  first 
parasites  were  turned  loose  in  the 
orchards  to  feed  upon  the  pest. 

Stanislaus. 

Wheat  Crops  Damaged.— Oakdale 
Leader,  April  7:  Dr.  J.  D.  Young  of 
Stockton,  who  owns  a  grain  farm  north 
of  the  Stanislaus,  was  at  his  farm  home 
during  last  week  in  company  with  his 
family,  returning  to  Stockton  Monday. 
The  doctor  exhibited  samples  of  his  sum- 
mer fallowed  wheat  in  Oakdale,  the  blades 
of  which  were  blighted  from  some  un- 
known cause.  The  entire  growth,  except- 
ing the  stalk,  being  apparently  destroyed, 
it  is  not  believed  that  the  heads  will  fill 
and  that  all  grain  so  affected  will  not  pay 
the  expenses  of  harvesting.  We  have 
heard  of  other  crops  of  summer-fallowed 
wheat  being  in  a  similar  condition,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  wheat  crop  will  be 
cut  short  by  the  blight  above  referred  to. 
Thus  far  the  barley  and  oat  crops  appear 
to  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  blight 
is  not  caused  by  what  is  commonly  known 
as  rust,  but  appears  to  be  a  premature 
drying  of  the  blades. 

Sutter. 

Twin  Mule  Colts.  —  Yuba  City 
Farmer:  The  driving  mare  of  C.  J. 
Speer,  of  this  county,  gave  birth  last 


week  to  twin  mule  colts  and,  as  this  is  the 
second  occurrence  since  Mr.  Spear  has 
owned  the  mare,  he  naturally  prizes  her 
highly.    The  colts  are  doing  fine. 

Good  Sale  of  Mules.— The  Carsten- 
brook  Bros,  recently  sold  thirty-nine  head 
of  work  mules  to  parties  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  at  an  average  price  of  $265 
per  span.  Mules  are  getting  higher  and 
becoming  scarce  in  this  State. 

Tehama. 

Shearing  28,000  Sheep.— Vina  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee,  April  5:  Sheep  shear- 
ing commenced  on  the  Stanford  ranch 
yesterday.  Forty  men  are  at  work  cut- 
ting the  wool  from  the  28,000  sheep 
belonging  to  the  large  ranch.  The  per- 
centage of  lambs  here  has  not  been  as 
good  this  season  as  in  bands  at  other 
places,  owing  to  the  depredations  from 
eagles  and  coyotes.  In  addition  to  the 
county  bounty,  the  Stanford  ranch  gives 
a  bounty  of  $1  on  eagles  and  $2.50  on  coy- 
otes. 

Yuba. 

Wool  Commands  Good  Prices.— 
Marysville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
The  sheep  raisers  and  wool  producers  in 
Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  prices  being  offered  for 
their  spring  clip,  and  many  are  selling  in 
the  face  of  the  prediction  that  better  fig- 
ures will  be  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
official  sale  to  take  place  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Yuba  and  Sutter  Counties 
Wool  Growers'  Association  shortly.  The 
prices  paid  thus  far  average  from  17  to  70 
cents.  Large  producers  like  Mrs.  E.  Wil- 
bur of  District  70,  Vincenzo  Gianelli  of 
Honcut,  J.  B.  Tisdale,  M.  Girdner  and 
Brown  Bros,  of  Sutter  county  and  Andy 
Robinson  of  Yuba  county  have  sold  the 
greater  portions  of  their  clips.  A  num- 
ber of  the  farmers  have  yet  to  shear  their 
flocks.  One  lot  of  sixty-six  bales  brought 
19  cents  and  another*  lot  of  fifty  bales 
brought  20J  cents. 

Neighbors  Sow  Crop  of  Stricken 
Farmer.  —  Marysville  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  Last  week  Lon  Graftis  was 
taken  unexpectedly  ill  and  his  ailment 
developed  into  pneumonia,  and  caused 
the  postponement  of  the  putting  in  of  his 
crop.  The  neighbors  are  now  to  the 
rescue.  Two  have  taken  up  the  task  of 
plowing,  two  others  are  following  up 
with  the  harrows,  and  a  third  set  are 
busying  themselves  with  the  sowing  of 
seed.  The  result  will  be  that  Graffls  will 
share  in  the  bounteous  harvest  that  is 
promised  to  this  section,  aDd  he  lives  in 
the  consciousness  that  there  is  in  the 
makeup  of  his  fellow  man  something 
higher  than  greed  and  covetousness. 


0.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO. 

523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Gas  and  Oil  Engines 
and  Centrifugal  Pumps, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN. 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Cyanide 
Plant*  and  for  Water  Worn*. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


THE  CALLAHAN    The  Best  Gas  Engine  Made. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

■  a  HUM  AX  REM  KDT  for  Rhen- 
mullim,  Nprulni,  Sore  Throut,  eto.,  It 
Is  Invaluable. 

Everv  bottle  of  Caustic  Itnlinm  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  fflve  satisfaction.  Price  Sl.SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druirirists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  1U 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  UWRIHCE-WILLUIS  COMPiNT,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Mohair  Shearing  and  Handling. 

C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  of  Saa  Jose  fur- 
nish the  following  timely  suggestions: 
The  price  of  mohair  this  past  year  has 
not  been  very  good,  but  prospects  are 
flattering  for  the  coming  season,  and  as 
shearing  time  is  near  at  hand  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  methods 
of  securing  the  clip  and  packing  it  so 
that  it  will  bring  the  most  money. 
Some  of  the  mohair  will  have  to  be 
shipped  a  long  way  and  some  a  com- 
paratively short  distance. 

Hand  Shearing.  —  Hand  shearing 
with  the  usual  spring  sheep  shears  was 
the  only  method  formerly  employed  to 
clip  the  goats;  but  now  that  the  machine 
shear  has  been  perfected,  a  good  many 
breeders  prefer  the  machine.  In  the 
Western  country  organized  crews  of 
hand  shearers  travel  from  place  to  place 
and  shear  both  goats  and  sheep  at  a 
specified  price  per  head.  These  crews 
have  their  leaders  and  all  contracts  are 
made  with  the  leader,  he  securing  the 
members  of  his  crew.  Most  of  these 
men  are  professional  shearers  and  they 
will  average  from  100  to  150  animals  a 
day.  Sometimes  they  do  excellent 
work  and  sometimes  the  shorn  stock 
carry  away  about  one-quarter  of  the  clip 
in  irregular  patches  on  their  bodies. 
Only  occasionally  is  an  animal  cut  badly. 

Regular  shearing  corrals  are  erected 
and  thousands  of  animals  are  shorn  in 
these  corrals  during  a  season.  These 
professional  shearers  never  tie  the  feet 
of  an  animal,  as  it  takes  too  much  time 
and  is  unnecessary.  They  sit  the  animal 
on  his  haunches,  hold  his  neck  over  the 
thigh  with  the  arm  and  off  comes  the 
wool  or  mohair.  If  the  animal  is  a  goat 
the  shearer  gets  some  exercise,  as  a 
goat  will  jump  and  squirm  if  cut,  but  a 
sheep  will  sit  perfectly  quiet.  Shearers 
who  are  not  used  to  goats  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  work  with  goats  for  a  few  days 
because  of  the  activity  of  the  Angora, 
but  mohair  shears  more  easily  than  wool 
and  the  shearer  soon  finds  that  he  can 
handle  more  goats  in  a  day  than  he  can 
sheep.  Some  breeders  who  own  small 
flocks  find  a  shearing  table  a  great  con- 
venience, as  they  do  not  have  to  lean 
over  and  the  goat  is  securely  held  at  all 
times.  One  should  select  short  shears 
(blades  not  over  5  inches  long)  for 
goats,  as  double  cut  mohair  is  partly 
ruined  and  the  point  of  a  long  shear  will 
always  cut  some  mohair  which  was  not 
intended  to  be  clipped  with  that  par- 
ticular stroke  of  the  shears. 

Machine  Shearing. — The  new  ma- 
chine shear  is  certainly  doing  fine  work. 
They  shear  the  animal  slick  and  clean 
and  there  are  practically  no  "double 
cuts  "  or  cut  goats.  The  only  difficulty 
seems  to  be  in  sharpening  the  knives 
and  in  keeping  the  machinery  in  order. 
There  are  several  hand  power  and  power 
plants  now  working  successfully  and 
the  owners  wouldn't  use  anything  else. 
They  claim  more  mohair  to  the  goat 
(from  i  to  4  of  a  pound)  and  also  that 
they  can  shear  more  animals  in  a  day. 
At  the  great  shearing  contest  at  the 
Universal  exposition  at  St.  Louis  last 
fall  marvelous  work  was  done  and  those 
who  saw  the  machine  shears  at  work 
will  agree  that  the  machine  shear  is 
the  only  thing,  when  they  work. 

Packing  Mohair.  — Don't  tie  Angora 
goat  fleeces,  the  mills  say,  as  the  small 
pieces  of  twine  which  stick  to  the  mo- 
hair won't  take  dye,  and  they  can  be 
seen  in  the  manufactured  goods.  The 
fleeces,  however,  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate, and  to  do  this  the  fleeces  should  be 
wrapped  as  fast  as  they  are  shorn  and 
put  into  sacks  or  bales.  If  one  has  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mohair,  and  if 
the  freight  rates  are  less  on  baled 
material,  one  should  certainly  buy  or 
make  a  baling  press.  It  costs  less  to 
bale  mohair  than  to  sack  it  and  it  carries 
much  better  for  long  shipments. 

Mohair  should  be  graded  to  some  ex- 
tent as  it  is  shorn.  Tag  locks,  dis- 
colored or  very  kempy  mohair  should 
not  be  put  in  with  fine  material.  The 
mohair  should  be  kept  clean  and  burry 
stuff  should  be  packed  separately. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Testing  Alfalfa  Seed. 


The  vast  increase  of  the  California 
acreage  of  the  alfalfa  plant  which  is 
largely  involved  in  dairy  expansion  in- 
creases interest  in  the  purity  and 
viability  of  the  seed.  In  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  December  24  we  gave 
some  interesting  hints  on  this  matter 
prepared  by  O.  M.  Ball,  botanist  of  the 
Texas  Experiment  Station,  and  we 
have  now  other  important  details  from 
the  same  source. 

Weed  Seeds. — The  seeds  of  these 
pests  are  not  intentionally  placed  in  the 
alfalfa  by  the  growers  or  handlers,  but 
accidentally  find  their  way  into  the  seed 
since  much  of  the  alfalfa  seed  sold  on 
these  markets  is  from  parts  in  which 
the  foreign  weeds  are  prevalent.  Many 
of  these  seeds  are  of  about  the  same 
size  and  weight  as  those  of  alfalfa  and 
hence  are  not  screened  out  during  the 


I 

cleaning.  So  far  as  the  work  of  this 
department  has  extended,  we  have  not 
found  that  willful  adulteration  of  alfalfa 
seed  with  other  similar,  but  less  valu- 
able seeds,  is  anywhere  practiced. 

Many  planters  will  not  buy  the  high- 
est grade  of  seeds,  but  prefer  to  sow  a 
cheaper  grade.  It  is  of  course  advis- 
able to  buy  economically,  but  such  buy- 
ing is  not  economical.  The  cheaper 
grades  of  seeds  are  almost  always  those 
which  have  a  large  proportion  of  im- 
purities, or  else  are  old  seeds  which 
have  lost  their  vitality  to  great  extent. 
Hence  such  a  buyer  in  the  end  pays  a 
higher  price  for  his  seed  than  he  who 
insists  upon  having  the  best  grade. 

Foreign  Weeds  in  the  Seed. — We 
have  recently   received  a  sample  of 
alfalfa  seed  which  showed  an  average 
of  180  foreign  seed  to  the  ounce,  of 
which   twenty  were    of  the   Russian  I 
thistle.    The  amount  usually  sown  to  | 
the  acre  is  twenty  pounds.    At  this  | 
rate,  the  farmer  would  find  about  57.- 
500  foreign  weeds  upon  each  acre  which  I 


he  sowed,  supposing  that  most  of 
seeds  germinated,  of  which  400  wouiu 
be  of  Russian  thistle.  One  need  not  be 
surprised  that  the  whole  crop  had  to  be 
destroyed  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these 
intruders.  Of  the  weed  seeds  above 
mentioned,  the  greater  part  were  of 
rib-grass,  or  plantain,  which,  in  itself, 
is  not  a  pest,  but  certainly  would  be  in 
an  alfalfa  field. 

Examination  of  the  Sample. — Every 
one  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
seeds  should  be  able  to  examine  the 
sample  for  himself.  The  methods  of  do- 
ing this  are  very  simple.  Before  pur- 
chasing the  seed,  secure  a  small  sample, 
say  one  ounce.  This  should  represent 
the  seed  fairly  and  should  be  obtained 
from  several  parts  of  the  whole  pile  and 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed.  Spread 
about  a  tenth  of  the  sample,  after 
thoroughly  mixing,  out  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  and  with  a  case  knife, 
separate  the  alfalfa  seeds  from  the 


(Continued  on  Page  230.) 


HIE  TRIITIPHANT. 

EHHRE 


It  Makes  the  Most 
Dollars  for  You" 


Thirty  times  as  many  Empire  Cream  Separators  were  sold  . 
in  the  United  States  last  year  as  were  sold  four  years  ago. 

Thirty  times  as  many  dairy  farmers  decided  last  year  that 
the  Empire  was  the  best  cream  separator. 

Thirty  times  as  many  Empire  Cream  Separators  are  now 
being  built  at  the  Empire  factory  as  four  years  ago. 

Thirty  to  one  represents  the  increase  in  the  sales  of  the  Empire  in  four  years'  time. 

Wherever  the  Empire  has  been  introduced  it  has  become  the  most  popular  cream  separator. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  dairy  industry  has  any  machine  of  any  kind  made  such  rapid  strides  in  sales 
and  popularity. 

The  number  of  Empire  Separators  sold  in  1903  was  so  great  that  we  called  it  "our  Banner  year," 
but  the  increase  in  1904  made  that  a  double-headed  Banner  year,  and  the  prospects  for  1905  indicate  that 
this  is  going  to  be  a  triple-headed  Banner  yearl 

Why  Is  This  So? 
There  Must  Be  Some  Good  Reason. 

Does  it  not  suggest  to  you  that  the  EMPIRE  is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  separator? 
Could  any  machine  make  such  rapid  progress  unless  it  has  exceptional  merit  and  gives  universal 
satisfaction  ? 

No  amount  of  advertising  and  no  sales  organization,  no  matter  how  perfect,  could  have  accom- 
plished such  results  unless  the  machine  they  sold  did  all  that  was  claimed  for  it. 
Many  users  tell  us  the  EMPIRE  does  much  more  than  we  claim  for  it. 

Such  rapid  strides,  increased  sales  and  greater  popularity  speak  most  emphatically  of  merit.  If 
EMPIRE  purchasers  were  dissatisfied,  could  such  increased  sales  possibly  have  resulted? 

Purchasers  of  the  EMPIRE  machines  must  have  told  their  neighbors  that  the  EMPIRE  was  all 
right,  or  so  many  neighbors  would  not  have  wanted  to  buy  the  EMPIRE. 

We  don't  claim  that  the  EMPIRE  is  the  "original"  or  "the  only  "separator  made,  but  we  do  claim, 
and  the  records  bear  proof,  that  an  investigation  of  its  merits  almost  invariably  leads  to  its  purchase. 

That  is  all  we  ask— an  investigation. 

You  will  find  the  explanation  in  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  construction  of  the  EMPIRE.  All 
needless,  troublesome  parts  are  eliminated. 

This  means  fewer  parts — less  friction — easy  running — easy  cleaning — less  oil — fewer  repairs — less 
fuss  and  bother — longer  life — better  service — more  satisfaction — bigger  profits — 

"The  Most  Dollars  For  You" 

We  don't  urge  you  to  buy  an  EMPIRE,  however,  on  the  judgment  of  others.  We  don't  ask  you 
to  buy  an  EMPIRE  on  our  say-so;  all  that  we  ask  of  you  is  that  you  investigate  its  merits  and  then 
decide  for  yourself.  If  the  machine  itself  does  not  convince  you  that  the  EMPIRE  is  the  cream  sepa- 
rator for  you  to  purchase,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

The  EMPIRE  machine  itself  is  the  best  advertiser  and  the  best  salesman  on  our  force.  Our  ad- 
vertising and  sales  organizations  both  bow  to  the  EMPIRE  and  its  merits  as  the  one  great  essential  fea- 
ture in  bringing  it  into  such  universal  favor. 

Send  us  your  name,  tell  us  how  many  cows  you  milk  and  we  will  see  that  the  EMPIRE  does  the 
rest.  We  have  several  books  on  dairying  for  you.  They  are  free. 

fJOfl       TLM  Wf  A  1\J' | '!<"■)     So  many  dairy  farmers  are  asking  about  the  EMPIRE  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us 

IWrtlllLiWi  to  constantly  increase  our  sales  organization.  We  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  men 
|  of  merit  and  integrity  to  accompany  the  EMPIRE  to  these  numerous  inquirers.  We  want  only  men,  however,  who  will  make  this  their 

life  work  and  take  it  up  with  the  idea  well  fixed  in  mind.  If  you  are  only  looking  for  a  job  for  three  or,  four  months  to  fill  in,  don't 
I  bother  us  with  your  application,  but  if  you  want,  or  know  of  any  good  man  who  wants,  a  permanent,  twelve  months  in  the  year  situa- 
I  tion,  write  us. 

I  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

Branch  Ofilce,  Portland.  Oregon. 


The  Deere  Implement  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  Blues. 

I  do  not  fret  because  it's  wet, 

I  do  not  sigh  because 
Through  foolish  waste  or  reckless  haste 

I'm  poorer  than  I  was; 
But,  oh,  I'm  very,  very  blue; 
I  can't  tell  why — I  wish  I  knew. 

Life  seems  a  hollow  mockery, 

A  useless  thing,  at  best; 
There  does  not  chance,  just  now,  to  be 

A  knife-thrust  in  my  breast; 
I've  lost  no  friend  nor  made  a  foe, 
And  why  I'm  sad  I  do  not  know. 

I  do  not  mourn  because  I've  worn 

My  clothes  to  shabbiness; 
I'm  big  and  strong  and  nothing's  wrong, 

I'll  candidly  con  ess — 
But  I  am  weary  in  my  soul; 
The  world  is  such  a  dismal  hole  ! 

The  sun  is  shining  in  the  sky. 

The  robin's  on  the  wing, 
But,  oh,  to  just  lie  down  and  die 

And  not  know  anything! 
My  heart  is  heavy,  I  am  sad — 
It  seems  so  foolish  to  be  glad. 

The  south  wind  blows  through  scented 

rows 

Of  apple  trees  in  bloom, 
But  every  man  I  turn  to  scan 

Is  going  to  his  tomb; 
I  whistled  yesterday — alack 
Fair  yesterday  will  ne'er  come  back  ! 

The  things  that  charmed  me  once  appear 

Unworthy,  or  are  gone; 
My  goal  has  fallen,  and  I  hear 

No  voice  cry,  "  Up  and  on  !  " 
You  call  mo  foolish — so  are  you, 
Confound  it,  when  you're  feeling  blue  ! 

— S.  E.  Kiser,  in  the  Chicago  Record- 
Berald. 

The  Mirror's  Philosophy. 

A  mirror  met,  by  chanco,  a  window  pane, 
"Good  friend,"  the  latter  begged,  "can 

you  explain 
Why  our  good  mistress  lavishes  on  you 
Such  loving  care  and  such  devotion  true, 
While  I,  though  ever  eager  for  a  chance 
To  serve,   am  seldom   favored   with  a 

glance?  " 

"The  reason,  gossip,  is  not  far  to  seek," 
Replied  the  mirror  as  he  rose  to  speak: 
"  Through  you  each  day  her  neighbor's 

charms  are  shown; 
I,  wiser,  tell  her  nothing  but  her  own." 

— J.  Forsyth  Smith. 
Good  and  Bad  Luck. 


Good  luck  is  the  gayest  of  all  gay  girls; 

Long  in  one  place  she  will  not  stay; 
Back  from  your  brow  she  strokes  the 
curls, 

Kisses  you  quick  and  flies  away. 

But  Madame  Bad  Luck  soberly  comes 
And  stays — no  fancy  has  she  for  flitting; 

Snatches  of  true-love  songs  she  hums, 
And  she  sits  by  your  bed,  and  brings 
her  knitting.         — John  Hay. 


A  Cowardly  Traitor. 

"And  how  many  do  you  say  you  are?" 
"Twenty-two,  Excellency,  including 
mvcplf. " 

Thr>  chief  of  the  secret  police  took  the 
paper  handed  to  him  and  silently  com- 
pared it  with  one  in  his  desk. 

"Bardin,  Loubanoff,  Sobotin — I  was 
not  aware  of  these  last.  You  have 
done  well.  Radowitch,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  Czar's  government  is  not  un- 
grateful to  those  who  serve  it  well. 
Your  recent  action  will  atone  for  your 
past  errors  and  merit  reward  besides." 

"My  life  will  not  be  worth  the  price 
of  a  glass  of  vodka  if  it  is  known  that  it 
is  I  who  have  furnished  you  this  informa- 
tion." 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  that  be- 
fore joining  the  society.  I  see  you  have 
something  to  suggest.    What  is  it? " 

"That  when  the  raid  takes  place  no 
distinction  will  be  made  between  me  and 
the  others." 

"  Of  course  you  will  be  arrested  with 
them." 

"And  tried?" 

'•  Yes,  u  yi.u  wish  it,  and  condemned, 
too.  for  that  matter.  Anything 
further?" 

"And  pardoned  along  with  the  less 
guilty  of  the  others,  so  as  to  avoid  all 
su-picion." 

"  I  quite  understand  you.    Rest  as- 


sured you  will  have  no  reason  for  fear 
in  that  respect. 

The  chief  of  police  smiled  to  himself 
as  the  spy  took  his  departure. 

That  very  evening  the  raid  took  place. 
Taken  as  they  were  by  surprise  and  un- 
conscious of  any  treachery  on  the  part 
of  one  of  their  number,  the  little  coterie 
of  students,  artists  and  young  doctors 
and  lawyers  found  themselves  bagged 
without  a  single  exception.  They  in- 
dignantly denied  the  charge  of  conspir- 
acy against  the  Czar.  But  General 
Trepoff's  myrmidons  merely  shrugged 
their  shoulders  deprecatingly,  perhaps 
incredulously. 

In  a  few  days  the  trial  took  place. 
Radowitch  was  not  called  to  give  evi- 
dence, but  took  his  place  among  the 
accused. 

At  length  all  twenty-two  were  found 
guilty.  Twelve  were  sentenced  to 
Siberia,  but  not  to  the  mines,  thanks  to 
the  clemency  of  the  Czar.  It  was  with 
a  thrill  akin  to  horror  that  Radowitch 
heard  himself  sentenced  to  death  along 
with  the  other  nine,  though  conscious 
that  it  only  formed  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment that  he  himself  had  suggested. 

"Sentenced  to  Siberia  would  have 
served  the  purpose  equally  well,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  and,  turning  to 
look  at  his  companions,  he  found  him- 
self wondering  if  his  own  face  was  as 
deadly  pale  as  each  of  theirs. 

"To  be  shot  at  the  glacis  of  the  fort- 
ress at  sunrise  tomorrow  morning,"  he 
kept  repeating  to  himself,  though  as- 
suring himself  that  the  words  could  have 
no  reference  to  him.  for  the  Czar  must 
keep  troth  even  with  traitors,  or  none 
would  be  found  to  serve  him  in  the 
future. 

Dostoieffsky  and  the  others  calmly  ac- 
cepted their  fate,  and  after  a  hurried 
farewell  to  their  more  fortunate  fellows 
were  conducted  to  their  cells  for  the 
last  time. 

The  long  night  passed  all  too  quickly 
for  him  for  whom  the  messenger  he  ex- 
pected was  so  unaccountably  delayed. 
He  had  seen  General  TrepofT  in  court 
from  day  to  day,  and  once  a  glance  of 
intelli  gence,  he  persuaded  himself,  had 
passed  between  them. 

At  last  a  faint  gray  light  began  to 
manifest  itself  through  the  grated  win- 
dow of  his  cell.  Radowitch  began  to 
explain  in  husky  tones  that  his  con- 
viction was  all  a  blunder.  The  two 
wardens  looked  intelligently  at  each 
other  and  pityingly  upon  the  wretched 
prisoner,  but  said  not  a  word. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  the  ten  were  as- 
sembled in  the  courtyard  of  the  prison, 
nine  of  them  calm  and  collected,  for  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  already  past, 
one  a  prey  to  fear  and  sickening  ter- 
ror, and  evidencing  it  all  too  plainly  in 
his  trembling  limbs  and  livid  counte- 
nance. In  the  hurried  goodbys  they 
exchanged  with  each  other  Radowitch 
came  in  for  more  than  his  share  of 
attention. 

"It  is  all  a  mistake,"  mumbled  the 
wretched  man.  "Where  is  General 
Trepoff?" 

"He  is  never  present  at  executions," 
replied  the  officer  in  charge.  "He  is- 
sued his  final  orders  last  night." 

And  then  a  melancholy  procession  be- 
gan to  move  toward  the  glacis  of  the 
fortress  prison.  A  priest  led  the  way, 
holding  aloft  a  large  cross  before  the 
eyes  of  the  doomed  men,  who  followed 
in  single  file,  their  ordinary  dress  cov- 
ered with  a  long  robe  of  white  linen,  at 
once  a  covering  for  the  living  and  a 
shroud  for  the  dead. 

At  last  they  reached  the  place.  Five 
stakes  had  been  driven  into  the  ground 
near  the  summit  of  the  long,  even  slope 
of  the  rampart.  To  these  they  were 
bound  in  couples,  facing  the  east,  now 
kindling  with  the  flush  of  the  rising  sun, 
whose  coming  was  to  be  the  signal  of 
their  death.  Ranged  in  front  of  them 
at  a  distance  of  15  yards  was  a  company 
of  soliders  with  loaded  rifles,  whose  cap- 
tain, standing  a  little  way  apart,  held 
in  his  hand  a  white  handkerchief,  at 
whose  fall  sixty  tongues  of  fire  would 
leap  forth  and  sixty  bullets  seek  the 
hearts  of  the  unhappy  men. 

There  was  still  time  for  the  last  scene 
but  one  in  the  tragedy  before  the  sun 
should  rise.  The  cross  was  held  before 
the  lips  of  each  man  for  a  final  kiss  in 
turn.  Then  a  dagger  was  broken  over 
their  heads  by  a  soldier  detailed  from 


the  thousands  drawn  up  to  witness  the 
vengeance  of  the  Czar.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  sun  seemed  to  bound  into 
space,  and  every  heart  seemed  to  cease 
beating. 

But  the  officer  has  not  let  the  fatal 
handkerchief  drop.  Instead  the  re- 
treat is  sounded  on  a  score  of  bugles 
and  the  troops  march  off  the  grounds. 
The  kneeling  men  are  informed  that  the 
Czar  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
save  their  lives.  They  are  unbound  and 
as  if  in  a  dream  try  to  realize  all  that 
has  happened  and  to  congratulate  each 
other  ere  the  lost  couple  had  been 
reached.  One  of  these  had  fallen  for- 
ward on  his  face  as  far  as  the  ropes 
permitted.    It  was  Radowitch 

"  He  has  fainted,"  said  the  captain. 

The  surgeon  hurried  to  his  side  and 
bent  over  the  prostrate  figure.  "No 
need  to  trouble,"  he  said  quietly,  "  the 
man  is  dead.   The  fright  has  killed  him. " 

It  was  true.  The  chief  of  the  secret 
police  had  carried  out  his  promise  too 
literally.  The  spy  had  no  longer  rea- 
son to  fear  his  betrayed  comrades'  re- 
venge. —  Andrew  Warner. 


The  Abolition  of  Middle  Age. 

Half  a  century  ago  a  man  of  forty- 
five  was  regarded  almost  elderly,  and 
a  woman  of  the  same  age  was  expected 
to  have  long  since  cut  herself  adrift 
from  all  ties  binding  her  to  her  youth 
and  to  assume  the  appearance  and 
deportment  of  a  staid,  exemplary 
matron.  All  this  has  changed  in  a 
particularly  interesting  way,  of  which 
the  prominent  feature  is  a  seeming 
contradiction.  If  the  three-year-old 
child  of  today  is  as  knowing  as  was  the 
six-year-old  of  half  a  century  ago,  and 
the  ten-year-old  boy  of  today  is  in  many 
respects  quite  as  much  a  man  as  was 
his  grandfather  at  eighteen,  one  might 
naturally  expect  that  in  due  gradation 
the  modern  middle  aged  man  should  be 
old  beyond  his  years.  But  such  is  not 
the  case. 

Middle  age,  so  far  from  hurrying  on 
into  senility,  so  far  even  from  stand- 
ing still,  would  seem  actually  to  have 
stepped  backward  and  marched  along- 
side of  youth.  There  is  a  jauntiness,  a 
buoyancy,  an  elasticity  about  the  middle 
age  of  today  at  which  our  fathers  would 
have  shaken  their  heads  as  unseemly. 
The  gulf  which  once  separated  the 
middle-aged  parent  from  his  children 
has  been  filled  up.  The  curtain  which 
shrouded  the  middle-aged  man  gen- 
erally from  the  eyes  of  youth,  and  which 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  respect, 
if  not  with  awe,  has  been  lifted,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  same  influences  which 
have  made  the  schoolmaster  the  friend 
of  the  schoolboy  and  the  regimental 
rfficer  almost  the  comrade  of  his  men, 
the  middle-aged  man  of  today  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  working  or  playing 
upon  an  equality  with,  and  actually  in 
competition  with,  youth. 

As  with  men,  so  it  is  with  women. 
Social  statisticians  tell  us  that  the  age 
at  which  women  are  considered  most 
eligible  for  marriage  has  been  very 
notably  advanced  of  late  years,  and  we 
know  that  the  lament  of  many  a  match- 
making mamma  is  that  the  most 
dreaded  rivals  of  her  darling  are  not  to 
be  found  so  much  among  the  girls  of  her 
own  age  as  among  women  who  not  many 
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years  ago  would  have  been  relegated  to 
the  ranks  of  hopeless  old  maidenhood. 
The  fact  that  the  middle-aged  woman  of 
today  is  much  younger  in  manner  and 
tastes  is,  of  course,  not  the  only  reason 
for  this,  but  it  is  among  the  most 
potent.  —  The  Spectator. 


Colds  and  Their  Causes. 


The  really  important  question  is,  in 
what  does  predisposition  consist?  We 
talk  of  a  man  "catching  a  cold."  But 
it  would  be  more  correct  and  equally 
graphic  to  say  the  cold  has  "caught" 
the  man.  For  it  does  catch  him  un- 
awares, and  often  when  he  least  antici- 
pates it.  But  no  cold  ever  caught  any 
man  unless  he  had  first  prepared  the 
ground  for  it  by  a  careful  process  of 
fertilization. 

No  amount  of  mere  exposure  to  a  low 
temperature  alone  will  cause  a  "cold" 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  man,  in  whom 
the  product  of  wear  and  tear  of  nerve 
and  muscle,  with  an  adequate  excretion 
of  waste  products,  on  the  one  side,  is 
evenly  balanced  by  food  supply  and  ex- 
ercise on  the  other.  Where  the  equi- 
librium does  not  exist  such  exposure 
then  operates  as  a  "chill." 

Now,  who  are  the  people  who  are 
liable  to  catch  cold?  Not  those  whose 
dietary  is  so  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
work  they  have  to  do  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  the  accumulation  of  un- 
used foodstuffs  in  their  tissues,  but 
those  who,  in  the  better-fed  ranks  of 
society,  eat  and  drink  more  than  they 
need  to  meet  the  daily  requirements  of 
their  bodily  activity,  and  are  thus  con- 
tinually storing  up  in  their  tissues  and 
excreting  organs  material  which,  if 
appropriately  used,  would  form  valu- 
able ammunition  for  the  development  of 
energy,  either  of  body  or  mind,  but 
which,  when  stored  beyond  a  certain 
point,  has  to  be  blown  off  in  a  "cold" 
or  a  "bilious  attack,"  or  in  a  pro- 
nounced fit  of  gout. — Chicago  Chron 
icle. 


How's  Your  Face? 

It  should  be  soft  and 
smooth  after  shaving.  If 
it  isn't  you  are  not  using 
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Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


When  peeling  onions  begin  at  the 
root  end  and  peel  upwards,  and  the 
onion  will  scarcely  affect  vour  eyes  at 
all. 

To  make  meat  tender  put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  in  the  tin  with  the 
meat,  or  over  it  if  hung,  and  it  will 
make  the  toughest  piece  of  meat  tender. 

A  sponge  or  face  flannel  which  has 
become  slimy  through  constant  use  of 
soap  should  be  well  rubbed  with  salt 
and  then  rinsed  in  cold  water.  By  this 
process  it  becomes  practically  new. 

For  perspiring  feet  dissolve  an  ounce 
of  sulphate  of  soda  in  a  pint  of  hot 
water  and  rub  the  feet  over  with  this 
every  night  and  morning.  Dust  a 
little  boracic  acid  into  the  stocking. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  scrubbing 
of  the  refrigerator,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
occasionally  take  out  the  shelves  and 
boil  them  with  a  handful  of  washing 
soda.  The  wash  boiler  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Rust  on  steel  may  be  removed  thus: 
Cover  the  steel  with  sweet  oil,  rub  it  in 
well,  and  let  it  stand  for  forty-eight 
hours;  then  rub  the  steel  with  unslaked 
lime,  finely  powdered,  till  all  the  marks 
have  disappeared. 

A  diet  of  young  carrots  is  said  to  be 
excellent  for  the  skin  and  all  its  append- 
ages of  hair  and  nails.  This  is  attrib- 
uted to  its  anti-scorbutic  salts,  its  oily 
matter  and  the  iron  which  exists  in  all 
red-colored  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Orange  frosting  for  cake  is  made  by 
grating  the  rind  of  an  orange  and 
squeezing  the  juice  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  lemon  juice  over  it.  Gradually  beat 
into  the  mixture  confectioners'  sugar 
until  the  proper  consistency  is  reached. 

To  clean  white  furs,  take  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  flour  and  put  it  in  the  oven 
to  bake  for  a  few  minutes.  Place  the 
fur  on  the  table  and  rub  the  flour  into 
it  well  with  a  piece  of  wadding.  Leave 
it  for  half  an  hour,  then  shake  all  the 
flour  out  well  from  the  fur  and  it  will 
look  like  new. 

The  things  for  a  woman  to  eat  whose 
complexion  is  not  above  reproach  are 
cooked  vegetables,  raw  and  cooked 
salads  and  stewed  fruits.  The  cooked 
salads  are  those  that  are  made  of  veg- 
etables and  the  Russian  salads,  which 
are  composed  of  shredded  beets,  cold 
potatoes,  string  beans  and  peas,  all 
beautifully  dressed  with  mayonnaise. 

The  florists  are  showin  g  dwarf  lilac 
trees  in  full  bloom,  and  any  number  of 
Japanese  plum  and  apple  trees.  These 
make  lovely  decorations,  costing  no 
more  than  cut  flowers,  and  lasting  much 
longer.  They  are  charming  for  corners, 
for  piano  decorations,  or  to  fill  any 
space  where  a  tall  jar  of  flowers  is 
appropriate. 

Hard-boiled  eggs,  with  cheese  sauce, 
is  a  favorite  luncheon  dish  in  a  certain 
nursery.  The  eggs  are  served  hot, 
broken  in  two  with  a  fork,  the  hot 
cheese  sauce  poured  over  them.  The 
sauce  is  made  with  butter,  flour  and 
milk,  cooked  into  a  white  sauce,  and 
having  a  generous  quantity  of  grated 
cheese  stirred  into  it  just  before  it  is 
done.   

The  Lead  Pencil  Evil. 


One  practical  lesson  that  should  be 
taught  in  every  school  is  that  a  lead 
pencil  must  never  be  put  in  the  mouth. 

More  important  than  the  study  of 
algebra,  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
the  study  of  rhetoric  or  the  study  of 
literature,  is  the  lesson  that  a  lead 
pencil  should  never  be  stuck  in  the 
mouth.  Nearly  every  scholar  has  this 
habit,  and  a  very  pernicious  habit  it  is. 

If  the  school  teacher  would  insist  upon 
this  as  a  rule,  and  correct  every  child 
that  has  this  filthy  habit,  it  could  be 
broken  up.  People  who  have  passed 
through  school  and  have  formed  the 
habit  of  putting  the  pencil  to  the  lips 
every  time  it  is  used  are  beyond  hope. 
But  with  the  children  something  could 
be  done. 

The  pencil  does  not  write  so  well 
after  it  has  been  wet  as  before,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  notion  that  in  order 
to  make  the  pencil  write,  it  must  be 
moistened  with  the  lips.    This  is  not 


true.  Probably  everybody  knows  it  is 
not  true.  In  public  places,  people  who 
are  very  squeamish,  ordinarily,  will  pick 
up  a  pencil  that  has  been  used  by 
hundreds  of  other  people,  and  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  put  it  in  the  mouth. 

It  is  a  habit  that  ought  to  be  broken 
up.  Every  school  teacher  should  take 
up  the  crusade.  Pupils  should  be  told 
frequently  never  to  put  the  pencil  in 
their  mouths.  When  caught  doing  it, 
some  sort  of  punishment  should  be'  in- 
flicted upon  them  until  they  get  it  into 
their  heads  that  the  practice  is  ridicu- 
lous and  dangerous  to  health.  While 
the  graphite  that  composes  the  so- 
called  lead  of  the  pencil  is  not  of  itself 
a  very  harmful  substance  to  be  taken 
into  the  mouth,  yet  the  point  of  the 
pencil  is  necessarily  dirty.  — Health. 

When  People  Lose  Their  Taste. 


"When  people  lose  their  taste,"  said 
a  physician,  "  they  retain  their  old  likes 
and  dislikes  just  the  same.  Miss  Smith, 
for  instance,  can't  tell  a  slice  of  roast 
beef  from  a  fried  onion,  but  she  disliked 
onions  before  her  taste  went,  and  there- 
fore she  won't  eat  them  now. 

"People  lose  their  taste  through 
severe  illnesses,  and  with  the  loss  of 
taste  the  loss  of  smell  nearly  always 
goes.  Hence  queer,  cruel  practical 
jokes.  I  know  a  woman  without  smell 
to  whom  a  pint  of  onion  juice  was  sent 
in  a  cologne  bottle.  She  deluged  her- 
self with  this  onion  juice  and  appeared 
in  a  crowded,  heated  ballroom. 

"To  a  man  without  taste  or  smell  all 
cheeses  must  be  alike,  yet  old  Brownlow 
won't  touch  limburger.  He  says  it 
would  make  him  ill,  and  probably  it 
would.  It  is  very  odd  to  hear  these 
deficient  people  praising  and  condemn- 
ing food  and  drink.  They  do  it,  though. 
They  do  it  as  heartily  as  you  or  I. 

"I  have  seen  old  Brownlow  send 
away  in  disgust  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
claiming  it  was  corked,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  ate  calmly  an  addled 
egg." — Baltimore  Herald. 


when  you  have 

Cramps,  Colic,  Diarrhoea 

or  similar  troubles 

with 


(PEKBY  DAVIS') 


It  never  fails  to  give  prompt  relief.  It's 

the  best  physician  you  could  employ. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10,50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $600,000.00. 

BANKING  OFFICE,. . .  .315  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Officers: 

CHARLES  CARPY  President. 

ARTHUR  LEGALLET  Vice-President. 

LEON  BOCQUERAZ.  Secretary. 

JOHN  GINTY  Assistant  Secretary. 

P.  A.  BERGEROT  Attorney. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 
»nalys««s— Soils,  Fertil- 
izers, Water.  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


\Oy2%  Ammonia, 

18%  Bone  Phosphate, 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Facts  About  the 

ERNATIONAL 

OF  SCRANTON,  PA., 

The  Largest  Educational  Institution  in  the  World. 

Capital  invested,  $6,000,000. 

Buildings  owned  and  occupied  in  Scranton,  5. 

Total  floor  space  of  buildings,  7  acres. 

Cost  of  buildings,  $550,000. 

Number  ol  employes,  3200. 

Total  number  of  students  and  graduates,  Feb.  1,  1905,  755,000. 
Mail  matter  handled  each  day,  15,000  pieces. 
Daily  output  of  Printing  Department,  \%  tons. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  textbooks  and  instruction  papers,  not  counting  printing,  revisions,  etc., 
$1,000,000. 

Amount  now  being  spent  annually  for  improving  and  revising  textbooks  and  instruction 
papers,  $250,000. 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  size,  strength,  and  great  work  done  by  the  I.  C.  S.  If  we 
had  not  been  successful  in  helping  workers  to  obtain  better  positions  and  increased  salaries  for 
over  fourteen  years,  the  above  figures  would  be  impossible.  No  other  institution  has  the  Courses, 
the  System,  or  the  Means  to  provide  such  a  training  as  that  offered  by  the  I.  C.  S. 

What  Position  Do  YOU  Want? 

Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Positions  for  Which  We  Can  Train  You. 

Ad  Wrttek  Machine  Designer  Telegraph  Engineer 

Show  Card  Writer  Mechanical  Draftsman  Architect 

Window  Trimmer  Foreman  Blacksmith  Structural  Engineer 

Newspaper  Illustrator  Civil  Service  Examinations  Architectural  Draftsman 

General  Illustrator  Bookkeeper  Building  Inspector 

Carpet  Designer  Stenographer  Contractor  and  Builder 

Wallpaper  Designer  Teacher  Heat  and  Ventilator  Engineer 

Linoleum  Designer  Commercial  Law  Civil  Engineer 

Bookcover  Designer  Navigator  Bridge  Engineer 

Draftsman  Sheet  Metal  Worker  Municipal  Engineer 

Ornamental  Designer  Elbc  trical  Engineer  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Sign  Painter  Eleotric  Machine  Designer  R.  R.  Construction  Engineer 

Stationary  Engineer  Dyna  no  Tender  Surveyor 

Marine  Engineer  Ele>  trie  Lighting  Superintendent  Mine  Surveyor 

Traction  Engineer  Elf  ctric  Railway  Superintendent  Chemist 

Gas  Engineer  Electrician  French  1  With  Edison 

Refrigeration  Engineer  Wtreman  German  ^Repeating 

Mechanical  Engineeb  Telephone  Engineer  Spanish )  Phonograph 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  stating  Course  which  interests  you. 

Name  

Address  i  . v.-  .  ,*.-  

Course  interested  in  

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 

J.  W.  HENDERSON,  Superintendent, 

I3J0  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


We  make  them.  J>  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
WSn~~-    I*"  *    stock  (no  knots).  J>  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.     The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  wi'I  suppV  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  ^  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 
THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Rortatolo  Buildings 

NO.  47.    STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  9&  in.  by  22  ft.  Wi  in. 
One  outside  and  two  Inside  doors.   Three  windows.   Three  rooms. 
Shipping  weight,  4800  pounds.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS,      -       OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA. 


GREENBANK 


POWD  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St..  San  Francisco. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  April  12,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Mav.  July. 

Wednesday   II  14   ®1  17*         87ft®  t»\ 

Thursday   1  18$£@1  17*        89*®  877i 

Friday   1  16  @1  17«         874®  88ft 

Saturday   1  17  <S1  15*         88w@  874 

Monday   1  16  ®1  14  874®  BBS 

Tuesday   1  134@1  14ft        86ft®  87ft 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday    47M®485i  47*®48* 

Thursday   iS\(wW~,  48ft@477, 

Friday   47ft(a484  47ft®48 

Saturday   48«@47*  47'»@474 

Monday   47ft@48ft         48  @47ft 

Tuesday   48  @484  47^@48X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
May,  1905. 

Th  u  rsd  ay  t  @  

Frkliiv    1  44«fa  

Saturday   1  45  ®1  44  X 

Monday    (oi  

Tuesday   ®  

Wednesday   1  41!4<a  

Wheat. 

The  local  market  has  shown  little  life, 
offering's  being  too  small  to  permit  of 
activity,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  until  the  crop  now  maturing  begins 
to  come  upon  the  market.  The  acreage 
to  wheat  in  this  State  is  believed  to  be 
materially  larger  than  last  year,  and  the 
prospects  at  this  date  are  favorable  for  a 
good  yield,  but  the  most  critical  period  is 
still  ahead,  and  the  harvest  may  prove 
only  fair  or  decidedly  poor.  While  there 
have  been  liberal  rains,  in  the  central  and 
northern  counties  the  amount  of  moisture 
up  to  date  is  not  much  ahead  of  that  for 
corresponding  time  last  season,  when  the 
crop  turned  out  light  owing  to  dry 
weather  in  the  spring  months.  In  some 
parts  of  the  State  serious  damage  from 
rust  is  reported  on  account  of  excessive 
moisture.  Through  speculative  manipu- 
lation and  the  squeezing  of  shorts,  May 
wheat  was  crowded  up  in  Chicago  to 
$1.18}  per  bushel,  but  it  did  not  long  re- 
main at  this  point,  and  has  since  sold 
down  to  Sl.l.'U.  In  the  local  market  there 
was  no  great  fluctuation  in  options  and  no 
special  changes  in  prices  of  spot  wheat, 
but  a  generally  firmer  tone  than  previous 
week.  Liverpool  inclined  upward,  largely 
due  to  a  decrease  in  shipments  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

California  Milling  II  55  @1  62* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    ®  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  40  ffll  45 

Oregon  Club   1  40  @1  50 

PRICES  or  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  ll.45®1.444. 

December,  1905  delivery,  tl  28?6<a  1.29(4- 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May.  1905.  wheat  sold  at  11.444;  December,  1905, 
ll.2<H@1.28X. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   7s0d@7t04d      6  9d®-s-d 

Freight  rates   169-s  174®-s 

Local  market   II  35®1  374  11  40   @1  45 

Flour. 

Stocks  in  this  center  are  of  only  moder- 
ate volume  and  aro  largely  the  product  of 
mills  outside  the  State.  No  increase  in 
supplies  or  offerings  is  looked  for  until 
new  wheat  becomes  available  for  millers. 
Values  are  without  quotable  change,  but 
for  favorite  makes  are  being  well  main- 
tained at  the  current  range. 

Superfine,  lower  grades   13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  ®5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Considering  the  somewhat  limited  offer- 
ings of  this  cereal,  business  has  been  of 
fair  volume.  Trading  has  been  mostly  in 
feed  descriptions,  and  the  market  for  de- 
sirable qualities  tolerably  steady,  the  quot- 
able range  of  values  remaining  close  to 
the  figures  previously  quoted.  Moderate 
quantities  of  barley,  mostly  crushed,  are 
being  forwarded  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
but  with  this  exception  there  is  little  out- 
ward movement  at  present,  and  stocks 
are  too  light  to  spare  much  for  shipment. 
There  is  every  probability  there  will  be  a 
good  European  demand  for  California 
barley  of  new  crop  when  it  comes  upon 
the  market.  Trading  in  the  speculative 
market  has  not  been  active,  nor  was  there 
much  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  options. 
May  barley  was  more  favorable  to  buyers, 
but  December  option  ruled  firmer. 

Feed,  No.  l  to  choice  tl  20  @l  224 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  174«1  20 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  224®1  274 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  25  ®1  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  ®1  224 

Cats. 

Very  little  arriving  from  any  quarter, 


but  common  feed  qualities  are  in  more 
than  ample  supply  for  the  immediate  de- 
mand. While  not  quotably  lower,  the 
market  for  ordinary  feed  oats  lacks  firm- 
ness. Choice  to  select  oats  are  command- 
ing fully  as  stiff  figures  as  for  some  time 
past  and  are  not  obtainable  in  great 
quantity  at  any  price. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  1155  @1  60 

White,  good  to  choice   1  474®1  524 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  40  @1  45 

Milling   1  45  @1  60 

Black  oats..   1  35  @1  70 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  35  ®1  60 

Corn. 

Eastern  product  is  now  in  fairly  liberal 
supply  in  this  center  and  in  some  in- 
stances is  being  crowded  to  sale  at  figures 
hardly  covering  cost  of  importing.  Con- 
siderable California  corn  is  offering  and 
market  is  easier,  more  especially  for  Yel- 
low. Choice  Large  White  is  not  in  heavy 
stock.  The  steamer  San  Juan,  sailing 
Saturday,  took  6,187  centals  for  Central 
America. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  Cal  II  40  ®1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  35  ®1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  60  ®1  75 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     ®  

Eastern,  sacked   1  30  ®1  374 

Kye. 

Offerings  aro  light  and  include  little 
which  can  be  termed  No.  1  or  better. 

Good  to  choice  II  60   @1  65 

Buckwheat. 

Not  enough  on  market  to  admit  of  other 
than  a  small  peddling  trade. 

Good  to  choice  12  00   @2  25 

Beans. 

Values  for  good  to  choice  beans  of  most 
varieties  are  being  well  maintained  at  the 
quoted  range.  Limas  have  shown  a  little 
weakness,  as  prices  for  same  had  been 
crowded  to  a  point  which  caused  outside 
buyers  to  temporarily  abandon  the  mar- 
ket. Stocks  of  Red  beans  are  extremely 
light. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  13  25  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Large  White   2  60  ®2  90 

Pinks   3  25  ®3  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  oo 

Reds   6  00   @6  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  75  ®5  00 

Black-eye  Beans   2  60  ®2  BO 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  few  domestic  peas  of  any 
sort  now  on  the  market  and  virtually 
none  which  can  be  termed  strictly  choice. 
Some  Eastern  peas  are  being  landed  here 
by  millers. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   @3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small   3  00  fd>3  25 

Niles   1  50  ®2  00 

Hops. 

Not  many  hops  now  offering  in  this 
center,  neither  is  there  evidence  of  any 
active  demand.  Holders  are  generally 
firm  in  their  views  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  are  expecting  to  realize  better 
prices  before  the  season  closes  than  are 
at  present  warranted  as  regular  quota- 
tions. The  last  steamer  for  Australia 
took  11,880  lbs.,  about  65  bales.  Late 
Eastern  advices  report  the  sale  of  700  to 
800  bales  of  New  York  hops,  strictly 
choice,  at  27c.  for  export.  Eastern  brew- 
ers are  reported  being  offered  1905  Pacif- 
ies at  19(><  20c.  under  contract.  Pacific 
Coast  hops  of  1904  aro  quoted  in  the  East 
at  23@  28c.  for  medium  to  choice. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  24  @26 

Wool. 

The  market  continues  to  present  a 
strong  tone.  Local  dealers  are  giving  out 
very  little  information,  saying  there  is 
nothing  doing  here.  They  are  operating 
in  the  country  and  do  not  want  producers 
to  be  posted  on  the  actual  condition  of 
the  market.  Quotations  below  are  based 
on  recent  prices  paid  here  and  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  following  is  from  the  American 
Cultivator  of  Boston:  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  wool  growers,  S.  D.  Joslin  said:  "I 
think  the  prospects  were  never  so  prom- 
ising. In  Maine,"  he  continued,  "we 
notice  the  greatest  increase  in  price  of 
wool.  Last  June  the  buyers  began  by 
paying  17c.  and  claimed  that  was  all  they 
were  to  pay  or  could  afford  to  pay,  but 
before  the  season  was  over  the  local  mills 
paid  25c,  and  those  no'.v  holding  wool 
hold  it  at  30c.  This  is  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  local  mills  need  at 
least  one-half  of  the  entire  clip,  as  the 
sum  total  is  but  1,500,000  pounds.  They 
are  principally  one-quarter  and  three- 
quarter  bloods.  The  sales  of  wool  in  Bos- 
ton markets  for  1903  were  212,071,000 
pounds,  against  278,407,000  pounds  for 
1904 — an  increase  in  sales  of  65,336,000 
pounds  for  1904,  which  has  reduced  the 
stocks  to  a  much  lower  level  than  at  any 
time  since  a  record  has  been  kept." 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  24  @2U 

Northern,  defective  2<>  ®23 

Middle  County,  free  21  ®24 

Middle  County,  defective  17  ®20 


San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  17  @21 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  13  @16 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @24 

Nevada  16  @23 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Absence  of  firmness  continues  to  pre- 
vail In  the  hay  market  for  the  general 
run  of  offerings.  Strictly  choice  Wheat 
and  Tame  Oat  is  not  offering  freely  and 
meets  with  tolerably  prompt  sale  at  cur- 
rent rates.  Common  to  medium  qualities 
of  stable  hay  drag  badly  at  irregular 
and  low  prices.  Not  much  Alfalfa  or 
Straw  arriving  and  scarcely  any  Inquiry 
for  either. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00  ®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  @  11  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ®  10  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ®  9  00 

Barley   8  00  ®  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  00   ffl  10  00 

Clover   6  00   @   9  00 

Stock  hay   6  00  @  750 

Compressed   11  00   @  13  00 

Straw,  V  bale   25  ®  50 

Mlllstuffs. 

Bran  is  being  rather  fimly  held,  with 
stocks  limited.  Middlings  are  in  good 
supply  as  compared  with  immediate  de- 
mand. Values  for  Rolled  Barley  are 
steady.  Market  for  Milled  Corn  has  been 
inclining  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ft  ton  121  00  ffi  22  50 

Bran,  ft  ton   21  00  (at  22  00 

Middlings   25  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   26  00  @  26  50 

Cornmeal   28  50  @  29  50 

Cracked  Corn   29  00  (3  30  00 

Oilcake  Meal   32  50  ®  34  00 

Seeds. 

Alfalfa  is  receiving  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion, the  season  for  seeding  being  practi- 
cally ended.  Yellow  Mustard  is  in  light 
supply  and  is  being  steadily  held.  Brown 
Mustard  is  virtually  out  of  stock  here. 
Business  in  Bird  Seed  is  of  a  light  jobbing 
character  and  at  generally  unchanged 
prices. 

Flax   II  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   ®  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   8  @124 

Canary   6«®  64 

Rape   lft®  2* 

Hemp   34@— 

Timothy   5  @  54 

Honey. 

Stocks  on  the  local  market  are  not 
heavy  and  are  mostly  common  Amber 
grades.  The  demand  is  slow.  The  new 
season  being  near,  handlers  are  awaiting 
arrivals  of  new  crop,  wnich  are  expected 
to  put  in  an  appearance  early  in  May. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   64®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @  5 

Extracted,  Amber    3  ®  34 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   24®  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

Values  are  steady.  The  steamer  San 
Juan,  sailing  Saturday,  carried  3,115  lbs. 
beeswax  for  Belgium  and  622  lbs.  for  New 
York. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  29  ®30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Heats. 

Beef  is  in  good  supply  and  market  easy 
in  tone,  although  not  materially  lower. 
Large  Veal  is  in  ample  receipt  for  the  de- 
mand. Small  Veal  is  not  arriving  in  great 
quantity.  Mutton  and  Lamb  are  coming 
forward  in  sufficient  amount  for  current 
needs  and  values  are  barely  steady.  Hogs 
are  arriving  more  freely  than  for  some 
time  past  and  market  is  easier. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   54®  6 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  @— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  ®  44 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  fi>s   5ft®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   54®  5% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   54®  5ft 

Veal,  large,  ft  ft   4  @6 

Veal,  small,  »  lb....   5  @  8 

Lamb,  vearlings,  ft  lb   8  (8— 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  B>  10  ©104 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  %lways  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  B>s  —  @11      —  ®10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....—  @104   —  @  94 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  94  —  @  9 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  Ids..—  @10     —  ®9 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs. —  ®  94   —  @  84 

Stags  7  @  74     6  @  64 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @11      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @114  —  @104 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®124  —  @114 

Dry  Hides  —  @18     —  @17 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.—  @15     —  ®13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  —  @20      —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin  1  25® 2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  fl  skin   9i®110 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  y  skin   15®  40 

Borse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

norse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24®34 


Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  department. 
Quotations  are  based  on  asking  prices  and 
remain  as  last  noted. 

Bean  Bags     |  4ft@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64@74 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5ft<ai7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   6  ®64 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.  64(5)6* 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   82  ® — 

Wool  Sacks.  34  R>   SO  @ — 

Poultry. 

Demand  was  good  for  most  kinds  of 
poultry  in  fine  condition,  and  market 
ruled  firm  for  large  and  fat  young  stock, 
such  receiving  the  preference.  Retailers 
were  buying  ahead  for  the  Jewish  holi- 
day of  the  coming  week  and  also  for  the 
Easter  trade.  Small  Broilers  and  Young 
Pigeons  were  in  rather  heavy  supply  as 
compared  with  the  demand  and  prices  for 
both  averaged  lower  than  previous  week. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  ft  lb  I  21  ®  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  live  bens  ft  B>   18  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   5  50  ®  6  50 

Hens,  large   6  50  @7  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  &  7  50 

Fryers   6  00  ®  fl  50 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  fl  dozen   6  00  ®  7  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen   7  00  @  8  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  25  ®  2  50 

Goslings,  fl  pair   3  00  @  3  50 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  25  ®  l  50 

Pigeons,  youD*   1  75  &  2  25 

Butter. 

With  demand  almost  wholly  local,  and 
receipts  heavy  of  creamery  and  dairy 
butter,  the  market  favored  buyers. 
Prices  are  now  at  a  point  where  many  re- 
tailers and  large  consumers  feel  justified 
in  contracting  against  future  needs. 
Pastry  butter  is  not  in  large  stock  and  is 
commanding  relatively  better  figures  than 
higher  grades. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  &>   18  @19 

Creamery,  firsts   174®184 

Creamery,  seconds   17  @— 

Dairy,  select   18  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   I74@— 

Dairy,  seconds.   17  ® — 

Mixed  Store   15  @16 

Cheese. 

Current  values  for  choice  to  select  flats 
and  Young  Americas  are  being  well  main- 
tained. Regular  flats  of  high  grade  are 
most  In  request.  Some  cheese  is  coming 
forward  which  is  not  sufficiently  cured 
and  such  is  difficult  to  place  at  less  than 
quotations. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   124@13 

California,  good  to  choice   12  ®I24 

California,  fair  to  good   II  @I2 

California,  "Young  Americas"   1I4®134 

Eastern    17  @174 

ices*. 

Demand  is  brisk  and  market  is  firm  at 
prevailing  values,  particularly  for  eggs 
running  uniformly  large  and  white.  Some 
favorite  marks  are  going  to  special  cus- 
tom at  a  slight  advance  on  quotations. 
Some  Eastern  arrived  and  were  placed  in 
cold  storage,  costing  too  much  to  be 
profitably  disposed  of  on  the  present 
market. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  @20 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  18  @19 

California,  good  to  choice  store   1643174 

Eastern  firsts   —  @— 

Eastern  seconds   —  ®— 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  was  in  heavy  receipt  and 
had  to  depend  largely  on  canners  for  cus- 
tom. Choice  Green  Peas  were  not  in  ex- 
cessive supply.  String  Beans  were  lower. 
Tomatoes  were  scarce  and  higher.  Rhu- 
barb was  in  liberal  stock.  Onions  were 
firmly  held. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  fl  lb   5  ®  64 

Asparagus.  No.  2,  fl  lb   4   IS  44 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  tt>   —  ®  — 

Beans,  String,  ft  lb   8  ®  10 

Beans,  Wax,  fl  lb   —  ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fl  100  fts. . .     50  ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  ft  B>   15  ®  — 

Garlic,  fl  ft   8  ®  10 

Mushrooms,  ft  lb   —  IS  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  fl  ctl   4  75  @  5  00 

Peas.  Green,  ft  ft    3  ®  54 

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  lb   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Green,  ft  lb   20  ®  25 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   40   @  85 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   1  75  IS  2  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box          1  75  ®  2  25 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Old  Potatoes  of  good  to  choice  quality 
brought  improved  figures,  stocks  being 
of  quite  moderate  volume.  It  will  be  a 
month  or  more  before  new  potatoes  will 
be  on  market  in  very  great  quantity  or 
will  be  sought  after  by  all  consumers,  and 
In  the  meantime  desirable  old  are  likely 
to  meet  with  a  firm  market. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  ft  cental   —  IS  — 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ft  cental   —  ®  — 

River  Burbanks,  ft  cental   70  <a  1  10 

River  Reds,  ft  cental   65  @  90 

Oregon  Burbanks,  ft  cental   1  00  @  1  70 

New  Potatoes,  ft  cental    1  75  ®  2  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  fl  cental   75  ®  90 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  first  Cherries  of  the  season  were 
forwarded  East  from  the  Vacaville  sec- 
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tion  on  Saturday  last.  They  were  of  the 
Purple  Guigne  variety.  Cherries  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  here  in  quotable  quantity 
the  coming  week;  early  shipments  of  ripe 
cherries  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  a 
firm  market.  Strawberries  are  showing 
increased  receipt  and  improved  quality; 
comparatively  good  prices  are  being  re- 
alized for  best  offerings.  Apples  are  still 
in  evidence,  mostly  out  of  cold  storage; 
they  are  being  held  about  as  last  quoted, 
with  demand  slow. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-box   2  00   @   2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B>.  bx.. .    1  50   @   2  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  box   1  00  @   1  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  cbest  8  00  @  15  00 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  f»  chest.   3  00  <S>  7  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Stocks  of  most  kinds  are  now  of  small 
proportions.  Handlers  are  already  talk- 
ing prices  on  new  crop  Apricots  and  a 
sale  is  quoted  of  prime  Northern  in  50-lb. 
boxes  at  7|c,  July  delivery.  The  Prune 
market  is  firm  for  the  large  sizes,  and 
steady  for  the  small  sizes,  but  on  the 
medium  sizes  buyers  are  obtaining  con- 
cessions. As  to  the  coming  crop  of  any 
kind  of  fruit,  it  is  too  early  to  know 
much.  Cling  Peaches  promise  to  be  light 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  Those 
interested  in  buying-  are  taking  an  opti- 
mistic view  of  the  outlook,  regarding  the 
situation  as  a  whole;  they  are  almost  in- 
variably talking  big  crops  about  this  time 
of  year.  The  steamer  Senator,  sailing  the 
past  week  for  British  Columbia,  carried 
70,875  lbs.  dried  fruit,  including  50,000 
lbs.  Prunes.  Steamer  City  of  Puebla,  for 
same  destination,  took  53,947  lbs.  dried 
fruit,  including  30,200  lbs.  Prunes.  The 
steamer  Sonoma,  bound  for  Australia, 
carried  50,525  lbs.  dried  fruit,  exclusive  of 
raisins.  The  shipments  per  steamer  So- 
noma included  36,555  lbs.  Prunes,  21,100 
lbs.  of  same  being  for  New  Zealand.  For 
the  latter  country  there  were  also  5,400 
lbs.  Apples,  3,775  lbs.  Apricots  and  3,550 
lbs.  Peaches.  Shipments  to  Australia 
included  1,250  lbs.  Pears.  The  steamer 
Curacao  took  9,092  lbs.  dried  fruit  for 
Mexico. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5  @  by. 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50- B>  boxes.  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  10  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  B>   8V4@  fl!4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @11 

Figs,  10-B>  box,  l-ft  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   8  @  8V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  9  @  10V4 

Pears,  standard,  V  B>   6(4f®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7!4#1054 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5y,<a  6H 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (3)  8K 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6V4@  7y, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags.  4  sizes,  \M<&\%z ;  40-50s,  \\i<S>\ViQ\ 
50-608,  2^<a2V4c;  60-70s,  \%<&2a  \  70-80s,  l!4®l%c; 
83-908,  \H^\Ytc\  90-lOOs,  Italic  ;  small,  %©lc. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H@  4V4 

Apples,  quartered   3V4@  4H 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2H 

Figs,  Black   2%®  4 

Raising. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement,  values 
remaining  quotably  as  previously  noted. 
The  steamer  Sonoma,  sailing  the  past 
week,  carried  23,467  lbs.  raisins,  mainly 
for  New  Zealand.  A  British  Columbia 
steamer  took  5000  lbs. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-lb  box         85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-lt>  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-fl>  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-fb  box    @,1  85 

Imperials.  20-tb  box  2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  ZlA@&4c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @4!^c 

4-  Crown  Standard  i%@  —  c 

Seedless  Thompsons   •  -@ihic 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  i%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  .4M@45£c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5H@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Weather  has  been  favorable  for 
oranges,  and  the  market  has  ruled  firm 
for  sound  fruit.  The  smaller  sizes  of 
Navels  commanded  the  best  figures,  al- 
though there  was  an  active  movement  in 
large  oranges  at  better  average  prices 
than  had  been  ruling.  Lemons  were  in 
fair  request,  but  supplies  proved  ample 
for  the  requirements  and  prices  were 
without  quotable  improvement.  Limes 
were  abundant  and  market  was  weak. 
Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy,  f,  bx  1  50  @2  00 
Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  f(  box.  1  00  @1  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings.  1»  box   1  00  @1  25 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  1  25  (3  2  00 

Oranges,  Blood,    box    @  

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  F0  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  E0 

Grape  Fruit,  K>  box   1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nats. 

Not  many  Almonds  offering,  but  in- 
quiry is  light  and  trade  mostly  of  a  small 
jobbing  character.  The  Walnut  market 
is  quiet,  but  stocks  of  desirable  quality 
are  quite  limited  and  they  are  being 
steadily  held. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,      ft)  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @ll 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4V4®  5/, 


Buy  No  Pig  in  a  Poke 

When  you  are  ready  to  use 
fence  go  to  your  nearest 
dealer  and  ask  to  see 

AMERICAN 

FENCE 

3 


Our  plan  of  establishing  an  agency  with  one 
dealer  in  every  town  is  to  give  you  the  opportunity 
of  buying  the  best  fence  intelligently  and  at  a  fair 
price. 

We  have  a  new  1905  Fenoe  Book  to  send  you  free. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have.  Write  for  it.  But,  when 
you  want  fence,  drive  to  your  dealer's  and  "see 
the  goods."— see  the  American. 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  I>»pt.  66 

Chicago,  New  York,  Denver,  Ban  Francisco 


Cal  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

The  market  in  this  center  continues 
quiet.  Dry  wines  of  last  vintage  remain 
quotable  at  14(«)17c.  per  gallon  wholesale 
for  good  to  choice,  San  Francisco  de- 
livery. Sweet  wines  of  1904  are  quoted  at 
25c.  per  gallon  delivered  at  winery,  27£c. 
San  Francisco.  Some  bogus  and  adulte- 
rated wines,  discovered  in  this  city  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  have  been  destroyed, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  stock  of  this 
sort  will  meet  with  a  like  fate.  The 
steamer  San  Juan,  sailing  April  8,  carried 
38,326  gallons  and  2  cases,  including  31,- 
238  gallons  for  New  York.  Receipts  of 
wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week  were 
230,770  gallons,  and  for  preceding  week 
were  360,700  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sks   74,090 

Wheat,  ctls   27,680 

Barley,  ctls   30,377 

Oats,  ctls   1,398 

Corn,  ctls   23,596 

Rye,  ctls   750 

Beans,  sks   4,182 

Potatoes,  sks   22.821 

Onions,  sks   1,457 

Hay,  tons   3,208 

Wool,  bales   3,263 

Hops,  bales   657 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


3.621,765 
2,417,295 
3.097,351 
802.519 
196.930 
46,585 
584.547 
1.094.468 
117.319 
150,366 
47,197 
38,736 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,457,403 
2,004,338 
4,971,156 
801,554 
131.264 
48,344 
663,757 
1,100,637 
139,074 
143,979 
40.198 
29,266 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


|  Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  Msk                  29,892  2  391,184 

Wheat,  ctls                     560  803,157 

Barley,  ctls                  8,201  ]  1,824.699 

Oats,  ctls                        327  76,023 

Corn,  ctls                      4,557  87,253 

Beans,  sks                      704  46,229 

Hay,  bales                    5,150  208,497 

Wool,  lbs  I  830.690 

Hops,  lbs                    12,140  360,561 

Honey,  cases                   20  2.129 

Potatoes,  pkgs              1,344  96,741 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,870,056 
902,835 
3,985,461 
20,312 
16,124 
3S.300 
202,012 
1,848.923 
578,150 
4,327 
95,561 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

sn*  n<tllfnrn1a  St..  <>n  VrancUrn.  rial. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-6I  First  St.,  San  Frincisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


UBILEE  INCUBATORS 

Itie  Jubilees  are  the  business  incubators 
/or  business  pout  try  men;  used  by  big 
business  plants;  made  in  business 
sizes;  and guaranteed  to  give 
business  results 


rcvf/ iipuvrt.  \jur  new  L/eaui  II U'ty  lllUSfr&f 

catalogue  mailed  free  you  need ///  you 
have poultry      '         *  /  ' 

We  wholesale  and  refer/ a// pou/frysupp/ies.  ?P 
•special  Supply Catalogue  isnecessary  yours  for  the  asking 


I  JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  C0.-5I7  32S  ST.  Oakland.  oT 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


D.E.Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.O.Box2497.  |  E.  R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 


California. 


Glenn  County,  - 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  [remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  of 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Windmill  and 
Feed  Mill  Co. 

35  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WEST  COAST  WIRE\  IRON  WORKS 

ioiCfMrlBo»BitWI 

19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SALE. 

Af\  ACRES  IN  FOOTHILLS  (276  FEET  ELE- 
vation)  3  miles  west  of  Mountain  View, 
Santa  Clara  county;  1%  hours  from  San  Francisco; 
34  acres  young  apricots;  5  acres  hay;  1  acre  prunes; 
ever-running  trout  stream  through  place;  IS  large 
oak  trees;  small  lake;  plenty  free  water  for  irri- 
gating; two  3-room  cottages;  tank;  deep  well; 
stable;  chicken,  pigeon,  brooder  and  incubator 
houses;  three  large  incubators,  etc.;  800  mated 
Homer  pigeons  (raise  squabs  for  S.  F.  market). 
CI  imate  and  soil  cannot  be  excelled.  A  beautiful 
spot  for  country  home;  6  miles  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Price  $13.5u0;  or  $8500  cash,  $5000  mortsage 
at  %%.  Daily  free  mail  delivery.  Telephone. 
Buildings,  etc.,  insured  for  $2600. 

R.  S.  MUDGE, 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  CAL. 


01  litres 


2200  Acres  stock,  dairy  and  vegetable  land,  only  20 
miles  from  San  Francisco— drive  there  in  a 
few  hours;  near  Halfmoon  Bay;  two  large,  run- 
ning streams  through  the  tract.  Price  reduced 
to  $11  per  acre.  Investigate. 

1300  Acres  hill  land  20  miles  farther  south  than  the 
above;  three  hours'  drive  from  Redwood  City; 
second  growth  redwood;  ample  water  facili- 
ties; healthful  climate— few  miles  inland  from 
the  coast.  Price  only  $6.50  per  acre  as  a  whole. 
Both  properties  in  San  Mateo  county.   See  us 

soon  about  the  purchase  of  these. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co,,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 


SAN 


(ESTABLISHES  1860.) 

FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


and 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


UBCflUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  giv< 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guid* 
Bent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 

For  Sale -A  O  ok  Wagon. 

SEATS  24  MEN.   STRONGLY  BUILT.  LIGHT 

WBIQHT.   Address  Box  4,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal. 
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Every  Tubular 
Starts 
a  Fortune 

If  vou  had  a  gold  mine  would  you 
tnrow  balf  the  gold  away?  l'roperly 
managed  dairies  are  surer  than 
gold  mines,  yet  many  farmers  throw 
half  the  gold  away  every  day.  The 
butter  fat  Is  the  gold— worth  twenty 
to  thirty  cents  a  pound.  Gravity 
process  skimmers  —  pans  and  cans  — 
lose  half  t lie  cream.  Your  dairy 
can't  pay  that  way. 

Like  a  Crowbar 

Tubular  Separators 
are  regular  crow- 
bars — 'get  right 
under  the  trouble— 
I  pry  the  mortgage  off 
the  farm.  llow? 
Gets  all  the  cream 
—raises  the  quan- 
tity and  quality 
of  "butter  —  starts  a 
fortune  for  the 
owner.  It's  a 
modern  separator. 
The  picture  shows. 
Write  for  catalogue  F-131. 
THE  SHARPLES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPIES 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 


will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider  range  of 
temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

NO.  1-250  TO  300  LBS.  CAPACITY. 

"  2-360  TO  400  " 
"  3-450  TO  500  " 
"  4  660  TO  700  " 
"  5-850  TO  900  " 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  &  IS  Drumm  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Superior  Cream 
eparator 


Gets  ALL  the  Cream. 
|  Complete  separation  Id  00  to  90 
J  minutes  Is  made  by  circulation  of  1 
I  cold  water  thro  patented  Center 
I  Column  and  outside  Jacket.  Sim- 
ple. Practical.  Water  and  milk 
I  do  not  mix.   "Equals  a  $150  ma 
]  chine."    60,000  Farmers  use  (L 
WE  GIVE  A  BINDING  GUARANTEE 
We  refund  your  money  If  not  sat- 
isfied. The  best  investment  on 
the  farm.  Write  today  for  full 
I  particulars  and  testimonials. 
SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  00. 
Grand  River  Ave.     Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED— A  FOREMAN. 

Must  understand  olive  and  citrus  culture  and 
olive  pickling.  A  good  salary  and  steady  place 
for  right  man.   Apply  box  15,  this  office. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Testing  Alfalfa  Seed. 

(Continued  From  Page  231. 


suspicious  foreign  seeds.  A  count  of  the 
latter,  multiplied  by  ten,  will  give  the  ap- 
proximate number  per  ounce.  The  only 
source  of  error  will  be  that  deformed 
or  immature  alfalfa  seed  may  be  mis- 
taken for  weed  seed,  but  proper  care 
will  eliminate  this  error.  A  small  mag- 
nifying glass  will  materially  aid  the 
work,  but  is  not  essential,  if  the  eyes 
are  reasonably  sharp,  except  where 
the  sample  is  suspected  to  contain 
seeds  of  dodder,  which  are  very  minute 
and  thus  likely  to  be  overlooked.  The 
work  is  very  light  and  pleasant  and,  if 
young  ladies  are  present  in  the  house- 
hold, they  will  find  it  interesting  and 
attractive. 

The  amount  of  inert  matter  (chaff, 
dirt,  etc.)  should  be  estimated  in  the 
same  manner,  since  a  high  proportion 
of  these  means  a  direct  loss  of  money. 

Viability. — Not  all  the  seeds  in  any 
given  sample  will  germinate.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  two:  Some  of  the 
seed  are  immature  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest, while  others  may  be  old  and  hence 
may  have  lost  the  power  to  germinate. 
A  safe  rule  in  selecting  alfalfa  seed  is, 
buy  only  those  seed  which  have  a 
healthy  olive  green  color.  When  the 
sample  shows  a  large  admixture  of 
brown  seeds  it  should  be  declined, 
unless  a  test  of  their  germinating 
power  shows  them  to  be  good.  All 
dead  alfalfa  seed  are  brown.  All  brown 
seed  are  not  dead,  however,  as  may  be 
shown  by  the  test.  Very  often  the 
seeds  first  maturing  on  the  plant  take 
on  a  more  or  less  deep  brownish  tint, 
while  their  power  of  germinating  is  not 
diminished. 

Metiiod  of  Testing.— After  having 
extracted  the  weed,  seeds,  chaff,  dirt, 
etc.,  from  the  sample,  the  remainder 
should  be  again  mixed  and  100  seeds 
counted  out  at  random  from  the  pile,  in 
order  to  test  the  germinating  power. 
Place  these  upon  a  small  piece  of  clean 
cotton,  canton  flannel,  or  clean  blotting 
paper,  and  lay  in  the  bottom  of  a  com- 
mon dinner  plate.  Wet  the  whole 
thoroughly  with  luke-warm  water  and 
cover  with  another  plate,  placing  in  a 
warm  corner  of  the  sitting  room  or 
kitchen.  After  three  days  count  the 
number  of  seeds  sprouted,  removing 
each  as  counted.  Cover  again  and  re- 
peat the  process  on  the  sixth  day.  The 
sum  of  the  two  counts  will  give  the 
percentage  of  germinating  seeds. 
Thus,  if  at  the  first  count,  the  number 
found  sprouting  be  thirty-six,  and  at 
the  second,  fifty-eight,  the  sum,  ninety- 
four,  indicates  that  that  per  cent  of 
the  seed  have  germinated.  For  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  two  plates,  each  con. 
taining  100  seeds,  should  be  prepared. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CDTTER  LABORATORY, 
32ZB  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whaie-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  60-lb.  kegs,  (2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  »4.50:  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  33*c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,3Kc.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N,  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


A  Sure 
Money  Maker 
On  the  Farm 


When  you  buy  a  Cream  Separator 
you  cheat  yourself  if  you  don't  get 
the  machine  that  makes  and  saves 
the  most  money  for  you.  Cream, 
repairs  and  oil — all  represent  money. 

^United  States  Cream  Separator 

holds  the  world's  record  for  clean  skimming — saves  cream  every  day 
that  other  separators  lose. 

Substantial  and  simple — extremely  durable.  No  joints  to  work 
loose,  no  ratchet  pin  to  break  off,  no  exposed  gears  to  be  injured — no 
repairs. 

Perfect  adjustment  cf  working  parts — no  oil  wasted. 
You  can't  make  your  cov.  j  \r~y  you  c.3  they  should  without  a  U.  S. 
Cream  Separator.    Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  to-day. 

The  Vermont  Farm  IWaebme  Company  veelr°^oalnlt 

Warehouses  at  Chicngn,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Piotix  Cirv.  Ta., 
Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  San  Francisco,  Cal  .  Portland,  Ore.,  buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Portland,  Me.,  Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Onu 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vu 


jPrompt  Delivery  Assured  ^ 


lifornia  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse, 
delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 


ARE  OUR 
SPECIALTY 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


we.  are  places  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.   Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seatt.e 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


-M ANVKACTUHERS  OF- 


HDADP  PEACH,  BERRY,  and  all  RACl/FT^ 
UI\r\rD|  kinds  0f  FRUIT  SHIPPING  OrtOIXU  I  J 

VENEER   BARRELS,   COFFEE   AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


THE   INCONSTANT  WIND 


may  refuse  to  blow  when  you  i 
control,  alwax  a  ready,  i 


>d  water  most.  A  force  that  is  within  your 

ch  never  .:••>■  i  back  on  you,  is  the 


WEBER  JR.  PUMPING  ENGINE. 

A  moat  lubit&Dlikl  little  mat  bin*  f  - ;-_  artutl  h.  p,  with  walking  beam,  <qual  to  «rcry 
reasonable  duty-  Cost  of  running  Is  uestto  nothing.  A  few  cents  worth  of  gasoline  does 
tbe  work  of  30  man.  Then  you  bare  the  model  power  for  any  other  use,  as  the  repair  ehop( 
sawing,  grinding, ehnmlng,  etc.  We  maka  all  kinds  of  engine*  for  all  purposes  up  to3U0 
b.  p.    Write  for  our  fre«  engine  catalogue. 

Weber  Cas  *i  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  Boa     348    .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IN/\TIOIN/\L  WOOD  F*IF*E  CO. 

Wood 


Pipe 


Woodward  Patent  .Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADE  FKOM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OR 
SELECTED  PDGET  SOUND  YELLOW  FIR. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 


LOS  ANGELES  OFF.CE:  6THp4  MATEO  STS.  rf^-^-fc 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UrON  REQUEST 


EAMES  TRICYCLES  AND  ROLLING  CHAIRS 

Won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  If  you  or  a  friend  need  some 
means  of  getting  around,  write  for  our  catalogue  of  the  best  chairs  made. 


Ea/V\ES 

2020  MARKET  STREET, 


TH1CYCLE  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Los  Angeles  Representatives.  SWEENEY  SURGICAL  MANF'G  CO., 
212  S.  Hill  Street. 


Protect  Your  Vines 

AND  GET  A  CROP! 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR 
dusting  grape  vines, 
berry  vines,  plants, 
flowers  and  all  sorts  of 
vegetables,  with  pow- 
dered sulphur  or  other 
suitable  Insecticide,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving 
hem  from  the  ravages  of 
insects. 

Send  for  full  descrip- 
tion. Price  $12  f.  o.  b. 

O.  LAG0MARSIN0, 
439  Green  St. , San  Francisco 


Reliance  Engineering  Co* 

(Incorporated) 
 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

lor  GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL.        GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
226  i  REMONT  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  5608. 

TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Franolsoo. 


MEN  WANTED 


April  15,  1905. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GKO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain,. 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orriok 
No.  183989,  E1  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOX8TKINS — Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS — Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  BCRHAM8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horees,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas— ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Natural  Hen  In- 
cubator and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  12.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego.Cal. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs, by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Wh'.te  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BERK  SHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

ajsste  Poultry  Supplies 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  25c  ea. 
>    Barred  Rocks  $2  per  15 

CH»S.  F.  GOULD.    CHULA  VISTA,  CALIFORNIA. 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  anv  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  J2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Franoisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 


EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.    Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
v/i1     Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F.  H.  FISHER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  «3>Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Piop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

i ■nan  hi  i  i  ii  i  ii    i  r  i  i  in  i  i  i   by  mm in 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  83.00  and  $5.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 

THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  IK,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Rerkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 

CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  IS,  190S,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  U  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


■UK  Ear  Labels 


F.S.BURCH 


lor  SHEEP.  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  Irom 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


Jack's  Litis  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 


r 


 ;  - 


Now's  the  time  to  look  after  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orchardists,  Vincyard- 
ists,  Attention  1   For  particulars  write 

G.    R.  JACK., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,        LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 


GO  F*H  E  R  DErtTH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  thev  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box.  TRA0E 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.    Price  $1.25.  mark 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  a 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it  gST) 
when  you  need  it.   If  he  don't,  then  a=" 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it  ^ 
prepaid.    Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE 
CHKMICAL  CO.,  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa 


EWE  LAMBS 

and  older,  High-Grade  Spanish  Merino. 
A  few  thousand  for  sale  of  Whitney 
flocks.  Wool  fetches  highest  prices  in 
State.  Address 

Spring  Valley  Ranch,  Rocklin,  Calif. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.     VVe  guarantee  :{  hatch  of  -11  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    PaV  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reo'd.  Poultry  '  mailed  for  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Better  Fruits-Better  Profits 

Better  peaches,  apples,  pears  and 
berries  are  produced  when  Potash 
is  liberally  applied  to  the  soil.  To 
insure  a  full  crop,  of  choicest  quality, 
use  a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  io  per  cent,  actual 

Potash 

Send  for  our  practical  books  of  information  ; 
they  arc  not  advertising  pamphlets,  booming: 
special  fertilizers,  but  are  authoritative 
treatises.  Sent  free  for  the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
i  93  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


DON'T 

STOP 


to  make  fast 
Use  the 


the  rope 


Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
ING  HAY.  WAGON 
BOXRS,  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3H-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 


SULPHUR 


"  Horseshoe " 
Pea  Grain 

"Crown" 
Sublime 


"  Horseshoe " 
Powdered 

"Nevada" 
Lump 


NEVADA 


NEVADA  SULPHUR  CO.,0ffi1k„0F7raFnrc0ins,co,ree, 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Importers  and  Refiners  of 


Sublimed 
"Volcano  Brand" 
"Tiger  Brand" 


"Anchor  Brand" 
Pure  Flowers 
of  Sulphur 


Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  hefined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST..  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


FOR    BEST   VACCINATION  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

Use  Only  the  Vaccine  Made  by  the  Discoverer*,  namely, 

" PASTEUR" 

"BLACKLEOINE  "       the  beat  and  moat 
convenient. 

PMtenr  Vaccine  Co. ,  Ltd, .  Chicago,  New  York,  Sao  Francises 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


April  15,  1905. 


Spavin^  curE 


When  you  strike  a  stubborn  case  of  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Curb,  Splint  or  any  other 
form  of  lameness,  use 

KENDALL'S 

SPAVIN  CURE. 

Men  who  have  used  it  all  these  lone  years 
assert  that  it  is  infallible  m  the  treatment 
of  these  diseases  of  the  hor  e.  You  need  not 
take  our  testimony — take  theirs. 

Central  Blissvllle,  Sunburr  County,  N.  B. 

January  18,  1904. 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  have  a  horse  that  had  a 
hard  lump  <>f  two  years  standing,  it  waa  on 
the  forward  pastern,  right  above  the  joint. 
1  got  a  bottle  of  y  OUT  Spavin  Cure  and  did 
not  have  to  use  over  half  of  it  to  take  the 
lump  all  away  smooth.  I  think  every  bot- 
tle of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  is  werth  MO  W 
to  any  lame  horse.  Kindly  send  me  a  copy 
ofyour"'l'reatfse  on  the  Horse  and  his  Dis- 
eases." Yours  truly, 

ueo.  u.  McLaughlin. 

For  sale  by  all  dniKp>ists.  Price  $1 ;  six  for 
$5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no 
equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


HORTICULTURE. 

The  Struggle  With  the  Pear  Blight. 

An  address  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Smith  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  a  meeting  of  fruit  grow- 
ers at  Courtland,  Sacramento  county,  and  re- 
ported in  the  Union. 

Most  diseases  of  fruit  trees  affect  only 
one  or  more  crops,  causing  no  serious 
or  permanent  injury  to  the  tree.  Pear 
blight  destroys  the  trees.  Pear  blight 
attacks  only  trees  belonging  to  the 
pear,  apple  and  quince  family.  Among 
wild  trees  the  hawthorne  is  affected. 

It  has  been  reported  on  plum  and 
apricot,  but  is  not  likely  to  prove  dan- 
gerous to  these.  In  California  the 
Bartlett  pear  is  the  tree  most  seriously 
attacked;  serious  because  of  the  mar- 
ketable value  of  the  fruit.  The  Idaho 
pear,  however,  is  more  susceptible,  and 
the  Kiefer  least  so.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, have  no  commercial  value  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  the  market  demands  the 
Bartlett. 

No  Resistant  Stock. — The  outlook 
for  a  resistant  Bartlett  is  not  good,  and 
as  no  other  variety  will  take  the  place 
of  the  Bartlett  —  commercially  —  the 
future  does  not  appear  very  bright 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  fruit  grower. 

While  the  apple  is  somewhat  less  sus- 
ceptible, yet  some  early  varieties  are 
very  prone  to  the  disease,  among  them 
being  the  Alexander  and  Astrachan,  a 
fact  of  great  importance,  as  from  these 
early  varieties  may  be  spread  the  dis- 
ease to  the  later  blossoms  of  the  pear. 

A  Gridley  orchard  of  Alexanders, 
twenty  years  old,  became  seriously  in- 
fected and  recently  was  cut  out.  Win- 
ter apples  are  less  susceptible.  On  the 
apple  the  disease  kills  the  blossom  and 
fruit  spur,  but  is  not  as  likely  to  cause 
damage  to  the  wood  as  in  the  pear,  yet 
may  produce  what  Professor  Waite 
calls  "hold-over  blight" — of  great  im- 
portance in  spreading  infection  the  fol- 
lowing season. 

Blossom  Turns  Black. — In  99%  of 
cases  pear  blight  starts  from  the  blos- 
som, which  turns  black,  as  do  the 
nearby  leaves,  as  well  as  the  young 
pears.  The  fruit  spur  also  becomes 
black,  and  from  this  the  disease  passes 
down  to  larger  and  larger  limbs,  finally 
reaching  even  the  trunk. 

The  distance  traveled  varies,  as  it  is 
not  uniformly  progressive,  but  may, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  stop  and 
dry  out. 

The  disease  is  so  very  characteristic 
that  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of 


mistaking  it  for  die-back  and  other 
similar  conditions. 

The  dead  blossoms  are  very  charac- 
teristic, in  that  they  hang  on,  and  may 
be  found  on  trees  even  in  the  fall. 

Easy  to  Recoonize.  —  In  fact,  the 
characteristics  of  the  disease  are  such 
as  to  make  it  easy  to  become  familiar 
with  it.  Unlike  scab,  codlin  moth  and 
similar  diseases,  the  crop  of  any  given 
year  is  not  seriously  affected,  but  un- 
controlled it  will  surely  eventually  de- 
stroy the  industry  wherever  it  gets  a 
foothold. 

When  the  blight-affected  limb  dies 
and  dries  out  in  the  fall  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  sound  and  dis- 
eased wood  may  often  be  readily  ob- 
served. These  cases  are  not  so  likely 
to  propagate  the  disease  as  what  Pro- 
fessor Waite  calls  the  hold- overs.  If 
the  limb  is  dry  the  blight  is  dead.  If  it 
is  juicy,  soft  and  sappy,  it  is  hold-over, 
and  can  reproduce  the  disease  the  fol- 
lowing season.  For  this  reason  it  is  not 
best  to  take  chances  in  cutting,  but  cut 
freely  enough  to  insure  removing  all 
blight-affected  wood. 

Fortunately,  the  hold-over  is  com- 
paratively rare,  although,  as  it  lives 
through  the  winter,  it  is  the  dangerous 
kind,  furnishing  the  material  from 
which  fresh  inoculations  may  be  made. 

A  Bacterial  Disease.— Pear  blight 
is  a  definite  bacterial  disease,  influenced 
more  or  less  by  climatic,  seasonal  and 
weather  conditions.  It  is  not  a  fungus. 
Pear  scab  is  a  fungus,  but  blight  is  due 
to  a  very  small  germ,  resembling  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  and  grows  in  the  tis- 
sues of  the  tree,  and  propagates  espe- 
cially in  the  soft  inner  bark,  but  very 
little  in  the  wood.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  thorough  cultivation  and 
irrigation,  favoring  a  rapid  growth, 
with  unusual  softness  of  bark,  predis- 
poses to  the  disease,  or  at  least  in- 
creases susceptibility. 

Spread  by  Insects.  — On  foggy  morn- 
ings the  soft,  sweet,  sticky  gum  con- 
taining large  quantities  of  the  specific 
germs  may  be  seen  exuding  from  the 
hold-overs,  and  it  is  this  gum  which  is 
so  largely  responsible  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  disease  in  the  spring. 

Bees,  yellow  jackets,  flies  and  other 
insects,  as  well  as  birds,  alight  on  the 
limbs,  and  either  get  it  smeared  on 
their  feet,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  bees,  sip 
the  sweet,  sticky  gum,  and  passing  to 
an  uninfected  limb  or  blossom  infect  it. 

The  excursions  of  bees  and  other  in- 
sects may  be  traced  through  infected 
orchards  in  the  spring  by  the  progress 
of  the  blight.  A  striking  instance  of 
this  fact,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  the 
more  susceptible  apple  to  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  is  shown  by  the  experi- 
ence in  one  down-river  orchard,  where 
the  chief  focus  of  infection  proved  to  be 
some  old  apple  trees,  from  which  the 
disease  was  carried  to  neighboring 
Madeline  pears,  and  from  these  to  the 
nearest  Bartletts,  the  sides  of  the 
Bartlett  trees  nearest  to  the  apples 
and  Madeline  pears  being  most  af- 
fected. 

New  in  California. — While  compar- 
atively new  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
it  has  been  known  in  the  United  States 
upwards  of  100  years,  especially  in 
New  York  State,  whence  it  spread  to 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  comparatively  rare  in  colder  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  never  hav- 
ing been  reported  in  Maine.  It  first 
became  prominent  in  the  upper  San 
Joaquin  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  since 
then  has  wiped  out  the  pear  in  Fresno, 
Tulare  and  Kings  counties. 

Treatment. — It  is  a  serious  menace 
to  this  valley.  As  to  treatment,  many 
remedies  have  been  tried,  which  in 
itself  suggests  difficulty  in  finding  a 
good  one.  Sprays  are  of  no  value.  In 
fact,  the  only  treatment  of  proven 
value  so  far  is  based  on  Prof.  Waite's 
"  hold-over  blight  "  as  the  cause  of  its 
propagation  year  after  year,  and  this 
treatment  is:  Cut  out  not  only  the 
freshly  infected  limbs  during  spring 
and  summer,  but  also  so  much  of  the 
limbs  as  do  not  die,  but  blackened  by 


Surpass  all  other  preparations  In  allaying 
Hoarseness  and  Irritation  of  the  Throat.  As 
a  cough  remedy  they  are  unequalled. 

Avoid  s  /?  t 

Imitations.  t$ /t 
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the  disease  still  contain  sap  and  are 
soft  and  juicy,  and  exude  the  soft, 
sweet,  sticky  gum,  which  the  bees  and 
other  insects  as  well  as  birds  can  dis- 
tribute to  the  fresh  blossoms,  and  so 
start  a  fresh  focus  of  infection. 

The  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  Prof.  Waite's  discovery,  then,  is: 
Cut  out,  not  only  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, but  especially  cut  out  "hold-over 
blight"  in  fall  and  winter  before  blos- 
soming time.  Examine  the  trees  care- 
fully from  November  until  blossoming 
time,  going  over  the  orchard  thor- 
oughly a  number  of  times  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  making  sure  there  is 
not  a  single  limb  of  "hold-over  blight" 
in  the  pear  orchard. 

What  Can  Be  Done. — An  instance 
of  what  can  be  done  is  shown  by  the 
results  of  an  inspector  working  in 
Shasta  county  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  University.  In  orchards 
claimed  to  be  free  from  blight  he  in- 
spected 24,000  trees  and  found  60  cases 
of  blight,  which  might  have  become  600 
or  more  by  next  season. 

Method  of  Cutting. — Cut  below  the 
blight.  In  winter  time  the  dividing 
line  between  sound  and  diseased  wood 
is  easily  observed,  and  it  is  not  so  nec- 
essary to  sacrifice  sound  wood  as  in 
spring  and  summer.  While  desirable 
to  cut  freely,  yet  it  is  not  always  nec- 
essary to  cut  the  tree  all  to  pieces.  In 
spring  and  summer  cut  at  least  a  foot 
of  sound  wood  below  the  lowest  in- 
fected spot.  If  cutting  off  a  limb  will 
not  hurt  a  tree,  cut  it  off. 

The  importance  of  disinfecting  tools 
is  not  to  be  laughed  at.  Disease  may 
be  spread  by  the  cutting  tools  em- 
ployed, first  cutting  into  the  blight, 
and  then  into  sound  tissues.  Crude 
petroleum  as  a'  disinfectant  is  objec- 
tionable because  of  the  discoloration 
produced.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate (one  part  to  1000  parts  of 
water)  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  con- 
venient. 

Secondary  Treatment. — Secondary 
treatment  is  of  some  value.  Lessen- 
ing of  cultivation  is  of  value,  especially 
in  the  rich  soils  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, where  rapid  growth  of  soft,  sus- 
ceptible material  may  be  readily  in- 
duced by  stimulation.  Slow-growing 
trees  are  least  affected.  Lessen  the 
growth  of  the  tree  to  the  minimum 
compatible  with  normal  requirements. 

Pruning  may  be  done  so  as  to  influ- 
ence results.  Keep  blossom  clusters 
off  from  the  main  body  of  the  tree  to 
prevent  possible  necessity  of  cutting 
off  later  on,  in  case  of  infection,  a  large 
limb.  Encourage  throwing  out  of  lat- 
erals, as  cutting  these  out  for  blight 
will  not  be  so  likely  to  injure  the  tree. 

Co-operation  Advised. — Blight  de- 
mands thorough  co-operation  to  secure 
the  best  results.  A  single  orchard  im- 
properly handled  will  prove  a  menace 
to  a  large  territory.  At  Yuba  City 
one  orchard  thoroughly  cut  out  before 
blossoming  time  is  now  being  watched 
for  results.  The  same  is  observed  at 
Red  Bluff  and  in  Shasta  county.  The 
State  has  two  specialists  in  the  field 
supervising  this  work. 

It  is  hoped  to  put  eight  or  ten  in- 
spectors in  the  field  in  California  dur- 
ing the  coming  fall  and  winter  and 
cover  the  territory  from  Shasta  to 
Kern.  In  conclusion,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  while  cutting  should  be  car- 
ried on  vigorously  so  long  as  any  blight 
is  to  be  found  from  now  on,  yet  the  im- 
portant work  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  future  is  that  which  should  com 
mence  next  November — the  cutting  out 
of  "hold-over  blight." 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tlrea,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur- 
nish Steel  Wheels  to  tit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Straight  or  staggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free* 
EMPIRE  MFG. CO.,  Box  94  F  Quincy,  III. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,      FRESNO,      LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


Tuttle's  Elixir 

$100.00  REWARD. 

Cures  all  species  of  lameness, 
curbs,     splints,  contracted 
cords,  thrush,  etc.,  in  horses. 
Equally  good  for  internal 
use  in  colic,  distemper ^foun- 
der, pneumonia,  etc.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Usedandendorsed 
by  A  dam  s  Express  C  ompa  ny. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
ITTTLE'S  FAMILY  KMIIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.    Kills  pain  instantly.   Our  100-page 
book,  "Veterinary  Experience,"  Free. 
TBTTLE'S  limit  CO.,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Iisi. 

Hack  ..  Co.,  A i;.  i       1:1- 1 h  n  i  St.,  H*n  Primrl.ro,  Cat. 

Bcwartof so-called Elixirs.  Tuttle's  only  is  genuine.  Avoid 
all  blisters:  they  are  only  temporary  relit/. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Juvenile  Granges. 

To  the  Editor: — Lincoln  Juvenile 
Grange  was  organized  March  17th 
at  Cupertino  with  a  charter  list  of 
thirty-three  members.  This  is  the 
first  organization  of  the  kind  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  is  unique  in  its 
character.  Boys  and  girls  from  eight 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  are  eligible  to 
membership  and  are  under  the  care 
and  instruction  of  a  matron  (appointed 
by  the  mother  Grange),  whose  duty  it 
is  to  see  that  their  sessions  are  prop- 
erly conducted  according  to  parlia- 
mentary rules  a*nd  also  to  attend  to 
their  decorum.  Parents  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  children  may  become 
honorary  members  by  paying  a  very 
nominal  membership  fee. 

The  impress  of  this  organization  and 
its  work  on  the  minds  of  juveniles  have 
a  great  influence  for  good,  as  it  comes 
at  a  time  of  life  when  the  mind  is 
plastic  and  when  impressions  are  easily 
made  or  removed.  The  instruction 
gives  them  self-confidence,  stimulates 
ambition,  cultivates  leadership,  de- 
velops self-government  and  inculcates 
morality.  What  work  could  be  more 
ennobling  than  the  placing  of  this  edu- 
cating and  refining  influence  around 
our  children  during  the  formative 
period  included  in  the  seven  years  in 
which  they  are  eligible  to  membership  ? 
Who  can  estimate  the  advantages  of 
such  training  of  the  youth  of  our  State  ? 
Aside  from  the  value  of  such  an  organ- 
ization by  children,  it  fills  a  much- 
needed  reform,  as  it  brings  parents 
and  teachers  into  closer  relationship, 
permitting  child  study  and  taking  the 
place  of  a  mothers'  club. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  scope  of  in- 
struction which  may  be  given  in  such  a 
Grange,  and  very  much  depends  upon 
the  originality  and  ability  of  its 
matron.  Nature  study,  field  and  gar- 
den work,  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  manual  training  are  all  factors 
within  the  category  of  possibilities, 
wherewith  to  instill  into  these  young 
minds  a  knowledge  and  love  of,  and  a 
loyalty  to,  country  life.  Our  rural 
schools  should  take  advantage  of  such 
an  organization — the  teachers  to  be 
matrons  in  charge.  A  half  day  at  the 
end  of  each  week  could  be  most  profit- 
ably spent  thus,  as  the  work  will 
prove  both  entertaining  and  restful  to 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  after  the 
daily  routine  of  school  life. 

Officers  are  elected  semi-annually. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Stevens  will  serve  for 
the  first  six  months  as  Matron  of  Lin- 
coln Juvenile  Grange.  Mrs.  L.  S.  W. 
Brash,  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange, 
will  also  be  a  Matron,  having  organ- 
ized simultaneously  one  of  this  nature 
at  her  home  near  Santa  Clara,  and 
two  more  are  in  contemplation  in  other 
sections.  Those  who  desire  further  in- 
formation regarding  this  work  can  ob- 
tain it  by  communicating  with  the 
Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange,  Herbert 
F.  Tuck,  Cupertino. 


Granges  North  of  the  Bay. 

To  the  Editor: — Windsor  Grange, 
No.  338,  has  the  following  officers: 
Master,  H.  N.  N.  Latimer;  Lecturer, 
A.  B.  Nawlin;  Secretary,  Miss  Edna 
M.  Brown.  The  Grange  meets  on  the 
first  and  third  Friday  evenings  of  each 
month. 

Hopland    Grange    was  organized 
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March  25  by  Deputy  Master  D.  M. 
Winans  of  Petaluma,  with  the  following 
officers:  Master,  J.  C.  Blodsoe;  Lec- 
turer, T.  B.  Crawford;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Purrington.  The  Grange 
meets  on  the  first  and  third  Saturdays 
of  each  month. 

Petaluma  Grange  had  on  April  8  an 
all-day  meeting  and  conferred  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  on  a  large  class. 
This  class  finishes  up  all  of  the  new 
members  that  Deputy  Winans  pre- 
sented them.  Over  eighty  members 
have  been  added  to  Petaluma  Grange 
this  year.  All  subordinate  Granges  in 
Sonoma  county  are  in  good  working 
order.  D.  M.  Winans. 

Petaluma. 


Tulare  Grange  Picnic. 

To  the  Editor: — A  meeting  of  Tulare 
Grange  was  held  at  the  University 
Culture  Station,  3  miles  from  Tulare 
City.  The  weather  was  beautiful  by 
noon  and  there  was  a  large  gathering 
of  members  and  their  friends.  Through 
the  influence  of  this  Grange,  grounds 
were  secured  for  an  experimental  sta- 
tion. Brother  Julius  Forrer  was  ap- 
pointed foreman  and  has  proved  to  be 
most  competent  and  industrious.  The 
grounds  contain  several  kinds  of  soils; 
part  is  heavy  alkali,  and  in  this  we  find 
several  kinds  of  grain  and  alfalfa  grow- 
ing. The  Turkestan  alfalfa  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  becoming  the  leading 
variety.  Its  yield  is  greater  and  the 
plant  is  not  as  woody  as  some  other 
kinds  when  left  to  grow  too  old  before 
cutting.  There  appear  to  be  several 
kinds  of  Turkestan  alfalfa  offered  by 
different  seedsmen;  some  of  these  are 
worthless — therefore,  the  farmer  must 
select  the  seed  carefully. 

When  the  noon  hour  arrived  the 
members  and  their  friends  unloaded 
their  baskets  and  boxes  on  large  can- 
vases on  the  beautiful  lawn  surrounding 
the  house,  beneath  the  overhanging  or- 
ange and  other  trees.  There  was  a 
large,  pleasant  and  intelligent  gather- 
ing. When  the  feast  was  over,  Worthy 
Master  Emmett  Barber  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  addressed  the  au- 
dience upon  the  importance  of  having 
the  experimental  station  here — that 
the  Grange  and  it  went  hand  in  hand 
to  educate  the  farmer.  It  was  a  prac- 
tical school,  in  which  was  taught  the 
importance  of  agriculture  instructions, 
how  and  when  to  plant,  what  kinds  of 
seeds  were  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of 
soils,  etc.  Then  he  introduced  Brother 
Shoemaker,  who,  in  part,  said:  "The 
world  moves.  The  progress  of  science 
in  all  things  is  marvelous — second  to 
none  is  the  onward  march  in  agricul- 
ture. Years  ago  it  was  realized  by 
men  who  lived  before  their  time  that 
scientific  knowledge  could  be  made  to 
benefit  the  farmer.  During  the  last 
few  years  many  agriculturists  and  or- 
chardists  have  appreciated  agricul- 
tural research  work.  Great  changes 
have  been  wrought  in  the  past  ten 
years,  and  one  of  the  most  recent  and 
important  of  these  is  the  substantial 
recognition  given  the  agricultural  col- 
lege and  experiment  station  work." 
He  then  presented  Brother  Forrer  with 
a  Past  Treasurer's  jewel. 

Brother  Forrer,  having  filled  this 
office  many  years  so  faithfully,  was 
taken  by  surprise. 

After  these  pleasant  events,  all  who 
wished  were  led  by  Brother  Forrer 
over  the  grounds,  he  explaining  the 
various  plants.  The  vineyard  which 
produced  the  finest  grapes  in  the  State 
has  not  been  irrigated  during  the  past 
fourteen  years.  Of  the  several  vari 
eties  of  alfalfa,  the  Algerian  requires 
but  little  irrigating  and  will  produce 
several  crops  each  year.  Horse  beans 
grow  well  on  alkali  soil.  Straw  is  bet- 
ter than  manure  or  gypsum  to  make 
alkali  land  fertile.  Inoculation  is  not  a 
success  in  all  plants.  A  No.  4  triple- 
action  Krogh  pump  is  used  for  irri- 
gating. 

The  grounds  are  in  a  neat  and  tidy 
condition,  which  adds  to  Brother  For- 
rer's  honor.  Many  remained  on  the 
lawn  and  were  entertained  by  songs 
and  other  amusements.  The  day  was 
well  spent  and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. E.  C.  S. 

Tulare. 


Sonoma  County  Granges. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Santa  Rosa 
Grange  a  resolution  was  adopted  that 
the  Grange  should  formulate  some  plan 
to  secure  the  location  of  the  University 
farm  in  Sonoma  county.  The  Legisla- 
ture has  provided  an  appropriation  of 
$150,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm, 
which  is  to  be  deeded  to  the  University 
of  California.  E.  D.  Sweetser,  Harvey 
Gregory  and  M.  B.  Mac  have  been 
appointed  a  committee  to  further  the 
promotion  scheme  to  secure  this  farm 
for  Sonoma  county.  Progressive 
Grange  of  Healdsburg,  as  well  as 
other  county  Granges,  will  be  asked  to 
help  secure  the  farm  for  Sonoma 
county. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Progressive 
Grange  of  Healdsburg  a  large  number 
of  members  were  in  attendance  and  an 
enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent.  Some 
special  music  was  greatly  enjoyed.  On 
April  8  the  meeting  began  at  1:30 
o'clock  and  a  few  candidates  were 
given  the  last  two  degrees. 


Will  Preach  to  Grangers. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Farnsworth,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Sebasto- 
pol,  is  also  Chaplain  of  Sebastopol 
Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  On 
the  second  Sunday  in  April,  Mr.  Farns- 
worth preached  at  the  church  in 
Sebastopol  a  special  sermon  to  Gran- 
gers. Members  of  Sebastopol  Grange 
attended  in  a  body,  and  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  members  of  Santa 
Rosa  Grange  to  attend  the  services 
and  hear  the  sermon. 

California  Rhubarb  at  the  East. 


M.  Lane  &  Son  have  introduced  Cali- 
fornia rhubarb  into  the  New  York 
market,  and  received  their  first  ship- 
ment last  Saturday,  says  the  Fruit 
Trade  Journal  of  April  1.  This  article 
has  been  in  Boston  and  Chicago  for 
some  seasons,  but  heretofore  has  not 
been  successfully  brought  into  New 
York,  although  it  has  been  tried.  M. 
Lane  &  Son,  however,  expect  to  make 
a  success  of  it. 

The  stock  comes  in  boxes  of  forty 
pounds  net;  is  nicely  trimmed,  and  is 
considered  ahead  of  the  local  crop.  The 
firm's  plan  is  to  introduce  it  to  the 
hotels  and  the  bakers;  and  already  has 
had  some  success  with  the  Waldorf,  the 
Astor  and  the  Breslin.  It  was  a  hard 
job  to  get  it  introduced  into  the  Boston 
market,  but  now  that  city  takes  about 
thirty  cars  in  a  season.  Of  course,  the 
stock  is  in  competition  with  the  local 
crop,  which  will  soon  be  coming  on,  but 
the  firm  expects  its  superior  merits  to 
sell  it. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc 


slviT      9  f  * »  *  1 


250,000  TREES. 

We  have  the  largest  Citrus 
Nurseries  in  the  world.  We 
can  talk  quality  and  make  a 
price.  We  can  give  you 
strong,  healthy  stock — root 
and  branch.  Write  us  be- 
fore you  spend  a  dollar  for 
trees;  you  will  not  regret  it. 

Send  for  our  Yea  and  Nay 
of  Citrus  Culture — free. 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and  Citrus 
Trifoliata  seed  bed  plants. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 

M.  TEAGUE.  Prop.      SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


Florida  Favorite  Melon  Seed 

PURE  STOCK— Direct  from  the  Originator. 

Crenshaw's  Mammoth  Perfection 
Musk  Melon. 

SOMETHING  NEW— The  Largest,  Sweetest  and 
Most  Perfect  Musk  Melon  ever  grown.  Write  for 
catalog.   CRENSHAW  BROS.,  Tampa,  Florida. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

PLANTS  ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 
SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  ORDERS  OF  600  OR  MORE. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSON VI LLE,  CAL. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

The  very  best.  Citrus  Trifoliata,  Pomelo,  Sour 
and  Sweet  Orange.  We  can  furnish  trees  large 
enough  to  bud.  if  desired. 

THIS  Is  THE  YEAR  TO  PLANT.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

A  tine  stock  of  Valencias.  Phoenix  Canariensis 
Palms  in  seed  bed  by  the  thousand. 

Write  to-dav  for  prices. 

P.  H.  DISBKOW  NURSERIES,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


TREES. 


APPLE. 

CHERRY, 

PEACH, 


PLUM, 

PRUNE, 

APRICOT. 


GRAPEVINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       4I9-42I  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
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Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
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The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
California  Mission  Fruits. 
Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
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Budding  and  Grafting. 
Preparation  for  Planting. 
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Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

in: 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artlohokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce.. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 
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Hints  on  Avenue  Planting. 


A  friend  in   southern  California  sends  us  three 


mentioned  because  of  the  conception  of  uniformity 
and  extension.  Is  it  not  much  the  same  with  a 
row  of  columns  of  classic  proportions — one  may 


be  full  of  grace,  but  a  multiplication  of  columns 
properly  placed  suggests  grandeur.  In  the  row 
of  grevillias,  on  the  other  band,  we  have  a  line  of 
trees  which  is  full  of  grace  because  of  the  more 
varied  outlines  of  the  trees  and  the  softer  foli- 
age. In  both  these  lines  of  single  trees  multi- 
plied, however,  we  get  a  distinct  impression,  and 
that  impression  is  not  due  to  any  one  of  the 
trees,  but  to  their  continuity.  Each  reader 
may  choose  for  himself  which  he  prefers — the 
stateliness  of  the  palms  or  the  grace  of  the  gre- 
villias— and  be  sure  of  having  something  actual 
and  effective.  But  now  look  at  the  third  pic- 
ture, where  the  palm  and  another  tree  of  very 
different  growth  habit  are  alternated  !  Surely 
any  one  can  see  that  this  row  of  trees  produces 
no  distinct  impression  whatever,  except  perhaps 
the  suggestion  of  incongruity  and  conflict. 
Stateliness  and  grace  are  both  utterly  gone. 

We  trust  these  pictures  will  help  many  readers 
to  appreciate  the  truth  to  taste  and  effective- 
ness of  the  injunction  approved  by  all  who  have 
given  the  subject  attention,  so  far  as  we  have 
read  or  heard,  and  that  is  against  alternating  or 
greater  diversity  of  trees  in  avenue  planting. 


Fan  Palms  at  Riverside. 

photographs  which  we  have  secured  for  the  en- 
gravings on  this  page.  They  remind  us  of  sev- 
eral things.  First,  they  show  that  Riverside  is 
growing  old,  for  the  pictures  were  taken  on  an 
avenue  in  that  delightful  rural  town.  And  yet 
age  as  measured  by  tree  growth  in  California 
need  not  be  great.  Stately  as  these  trees  ap- 
pear, they  are  only  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  The  scenes  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  Cali- 
fornia a  man  well  along  in  years  can  plant  trees 
and  still  live  long  enough  to  see  them  grow  to 
greatness. 

But  a  more  important  suggestion  perhaps  is 
conveyed  by  the  contrast  embodied  in  these  pic- 
tures. The  impression  produced  by  the  avenue 
of  palms  is  certainly  one  of  formality  and  stateli- 
ness. Though  a  single  one  of  these  palms  in  an 
isolated  position  might  carry  suggestions  of 
grace,  the  quality  is  depressed  in  an  avenue  nf 
them  and  gives  way  to  the  impression  previously 


An  Unfortunate  Mixture  of  Trees  on  a  Riverside  Avenue, 


Grevillia  Robusta. 

One  can  indulge  in  mixing  trees  in  other  plant- 
ings if  it  is  artistically  done,  but  for  avenue 
effects  have  a  single  kind  of  tree  for  an  indefinite 
distance  if  you  wish  the  visitor  to  exclaim  about 
them  and  to  remember  what  fine  avenues  you 
have. 

This  seems  to  us  one  of  the  plainest  proposi- 
tions in  landscape  architecture,  and  yet  it  is  not 
as  widely  recognized  as  it  should  be.  Only 
during  the  last  winter  a  public  planting  which 
extended  for  miles,  and  is  counted  upon  for  fu- 
ture notability,  was  made  with  alternated  kinds 
of  trees.  It  may  not  be  as  great  a  mistake  as 
the  one  shown  in  our  picture,  because  the  greater 
the  diversity  in  the  trees  the  more  grievous  the 
incongruity.  Nothing  could  be  more  incongruous 
than  a  columnar  palm  and  a  branching  tree,  and 
therefore  the  long  avenue  planting  to  which  we 
just  alluded  may  not  be  so  offensive  to  the  sight 
as  that  in  the  picture;  but  still  it  will  at  least 
lose  much  of  the  effect  which  uniform  planting 
produces  if  the  tree  is  of  good  form  for  its  situa- 
tion on  a  highway  and  is  well  grown. 
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The  Week. 

California  has  the  light  end  of  the  weather  burden 
this  week,  as  usual,  for,  though  the  temperature  has 
been  rather  cool,  and  though  rains  have  fallen  with 
more  than  the  usual  April  weight  and  frequency, 
these  things  '  are  easy  as  compared  with  the  heavy 
freezing  which  is  reported  from  nearly  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Rockies.  Frost  and  snow  have 
not  only  covered  the  Central  West,  but  have  entered 
far  and  wide  into  the  sunny  South.  The  result  is  con- 
siderable losses,  not  only  of  field  vegetables,  but  of 
fruits,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  our  surplus  would 
find  open  markets  in  all  Eastern  cities  to  an  extent 
not  recently  experienced.  The  evil  of  winter  killing 
of  fruit  buds  has  been  followed  by  spring  killing  of 
young  fruit  trees  in  the  warmer  districts,  and  it 
really  looks  now  that  the  northern  tier  of  States, 
where  the  growth  is  less  advanced,  would  have  more 
fruit  than  the  middle  and  southern  tiers, 
where  most  fruit  is  grown  for  Northern  and  Eastern 
shipments.  Under  such  conditions  California  must 
fill  the  field,  and  it  looks  as  though  we  should  have  no 
good  fruit  to  spare.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
prophets  of  evil  may  be  expected  to  keep  quiet  for 
awhile  about  ruinous  overplanting  in  this  State. 

And,  then,  aside  from  fruit,  which  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  uncertain  still,  the  totals  of  field  crops  will  be 
splendid.  The  spring  rains  make  these  crops,  and 
April  is  doing  its  best  to  make  them  large.  Grain 
and  pasturage,  abundant  moisture  for  field  plantings 
of  tender  things  still  to  be  made,  and  other  things 
entering  into  the  outlook  for  the  season's  aggregate, 
are  all  on  the  favorable  side  of  the  page. 

Wheat  has  been  dull  all  the  week  and  closes  rather 
weak  and  a  little  lower  for  milling.  Shipping  wheat 
is  unchanged,  but  prices  are  nominal  only  in  absence 
of  transactions.  The  Eastern  markets  have  not  been 
performing  well.  There  has  been  a  bunch  of  about 
a  dozen  ships  chartered  for  the  new  crop;  22s  for 
wheat  and  22s  3d  to  22s  9d  for  barley.  Barley,  too,  is 
a  little  weak  in  the  prospect  of  the  coming  crop. 
Some  rye  has  come  in  from  Utah.  Beans  have  not 
changed  much — all  being  held  steadily  except  Limas, 
which  are  rather  weak.  Some  cars  of  mixed  beans 
are  going  to  the  Southwest.  Bran  and  middlings  are 
inactive,  but  strongly  held  with  stocks  light.  Hay  is 
as  before  with  offerings  chiefly  of  a  low  grade.  Bee^ 
has  an  easy  tone  and  hogs  are  lower — other  meats 
being  unchanged.  Butter  is  firm  at  current  rates 
with  an  active  shipping  demand  and  a  disposition  to 
storage  when  supplies  can  be  found.  Well  cured 
cheese  is  steady.     Eggs  are  firm  at  current  rates 


and  the  storage  interest  active.  Poultry  is  firm 
for  all  but  very  small  stock.  Old  potatoes  are 
unchanged,  but  a  little  easier  perhaps,  while 
new,  in  fair  quantity  but  rather  small,  are  going  into 
the  local  trade.  Onions  are  stiff,  being  chiefly  from 
Australasia,  more  arriving  this  week  and  going  as 
high  as  5(«5£  cents.  Oherries  are  arriving  rather 
more  freely  and  sell  well  if  ripe,  though  many  are 
short  in  that  quality.  Strawberries  are  more  abund- 
ant here  and  are  going  out  of  the  State  from  the 
Florin  region  very  freely.  Asparagus,  too,  is  in 
larger  supply,  but  canners  take  it  freely.  Dried 
fruits  are  in  light  stock,  except  common  raisins  and 
medium  prunes.  Advance  contracts  for  dried  fruits 
are  still  being  pushed,  buyers  claiming  easier  rates 
for  dried  apricots.  Nuts  are  quiet  and  honey  slow. 
Hops  are  doing  little,  but  local  holders  are  firm,  in 
spite  of  slow  markets  reported  from  the  East  and 
abroad.  Wool  is  strong  as  ever.  Other  pages  of 
this  issue  mention  many  country  sales. 

We  notice  that  some  interior  journals  are  figuring 
grandly  on  the  fact  that  $100  was  paid  for  the  first 
ten-pound  box  of  California  cherries  in  Philadelphia. 
The  price  was  a  record  breaker.  In  1904  the  first 
box  of  California  cherries  sold  in  Philadelphia  brought 
$70,  which  was  then  the  best  price  ever  paid  for  ten 
pounds  of  cherries.  Probably  the  limit  has  now  been 
reached.  It  all  depends  upon  whether  it  will  please 
two  rich  Philadelphia  fruit  dealers  to  bid  against 
each  other  to  get  the  first  box  of  cherries  for  use  in 
a  show  window.  Perhaps  they  will  give  it  up  now 
and  may  be  fighting  about  something  else  next  year. 
At  any  rate  it  is  a  pretty  weak  foundation  to  build 
anticipations  of  future  profits  to  the  fruit  industry 
and  to  hope  that  thousands  of  pounds  can  be  sold  for 
this  or  that  extortionate  price.  It  is  a  good  deal 
better  to  simply  recognize  the  fact  that  any  such  a 
sale  is  only  a  flier  and  is  not  of  any  such  account  as 
straw  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  for  a  flier 
goes  as  often  against  the  wind  as  with  it. 


There  is  another  thing  which  makes  us  weary  of 
our  entertaining  contemporaries  and  that  is  the  ten- 
dency which  seems  to  be  growing  to  puff  large 
oranges  and  lemons — as  though  such  monstrosities 
were  not  puffy  enough  of  themselves.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  a  big  lemon.  It  is  not  even  as  good  as  a  big 
squash,  for  with  a  squash  the  amount  of  pie  timber  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  size,  while  with  a  lemon 
its  value  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  size,  and  if 
our  central  and  northern  California  editors  keep  on 
talking  about  big  lemons  no  wonder  the  southern 
critics  laugh  at  their  citrus  aspirations.  The  fact  is 
that  in  this  part  of  the  State  we  have  too  many  big 
oranges  and  big  lemons  and  the  effort  should  be  not 
to  glorify  them,  but  to  have  less  of  them,  for  nothing 
but  a  big  head  can  see  anything  big  in  a  big  lemon. 


And  Los  Angeles  is  to  have  a  World's  Fair  if  they 
can  get  it  by  mail.  The  City  Council  the  other  day 
adopted  a  resolution  indorsing  the  proposition  to  hold 
a  World's  Fair  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  winter  of 
1909-10  to  commemorate  the  inauguration  of  a  mail 
service  between  the  East  and  West  in  1859.  It  is 
hard  for  people  to-day  to  realize  how  great  and  im- 
portant the  event  was,  and  really,  judged  by  the 
things  which  other  World's  Fairs  have  commemo- 
rated, the  occasion  does  seem  a  little  small.  But, 
then,  it  is  young,  only  half  a  century  old,  and  affected 
directly  a  very  few  people,  though  it  was  certainly  a 
very  interesting  historical  event,  even  if  it  was  so 
soon  followed  by  even  greater  things  in  mail  trans- 
portation. However,  if  Los  Angeles  wauts  a  World's 
Fair,  and  will  put  up  money  enough  for  it,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  whole  State  in  its 
attractiveness  to  the  outside  world. 


The  commission  to  select  a  farm  for  the  College  of 
Agriculture  to  develop  lines  of  practical  instruction 
upon  has  held  its  first  meeting.  After  a  general 
discussion  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Victor  Henderson, 
the  secretary  of  the  commission  and  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  also,  should  call  for  propositions  of 
those  who  have  land  to  sell.  Those  who  wish  to  enter 
this  competition  are  directed  to  send  to  the  secre- 
tary at  Berkeley  a  description  of  the  property  they 
have  for  sale,  together  with  the  price.  The  commis- 
sion will  hold  its  next  meeting  on  April  27th. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Irrigating  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  tell  me  in  your 
columns  the  best  way  to  prepare  ground  in  which  to 
put  alfalfa.  I  have  a  narrow  valley  of  a  very  gentle 
slope,  say  1  foot  in  30.  It  is  watered  by  a  never  fail- 
ing stream.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  divert  the  stream 
from  its  bed  and  water  an  alfalfa  field  in  parallel 
lines,  down  the  gentle  slope.  But  I  understand  the 
proper  way  is  to  terrace  the  land,  in  large  parallelo- 
grams, on  which  the  water  rests  and  soaks  into  the 
ground.  Each  terrace  top  becomes  an  immense 
saucepan,  and  when  one  is  soaked  you  run  your 
water  to  the  next  terrace,  and  so  on,  until  all  the 
succeeding  steps  are  watered.  Of  course,  terracing 
land  in  successive  steps  is  a  costly  proposition.  Run- 
ning the  water  in  parallel  lines  down  the  alfalfa 
fields  is  the  cheapest  way,  but  cuts  up  the  ground 
and  does  not  soak  it  as  well.  —  Rancher,  Marin 
county. 

The  terracing  is  the  most  expensive  and  least  de- 
sirable way  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Water 
does  not  extend  sidewise  from  an  up  and  down  hill 
ditch  because  gravity  holds  the  water  to  the  down- 
ward course.  Make  use  of  this  last  fact  and  carry 
your  water  in  a  ditch  running  back  and  forth  along 
the  face  of  the  slope  and  not  at  right  angles  with  it. 
In  other  words  run  your  water  horizontally  and  not 
vertically.  Divert  the  water  from  the  stream  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  land  and  there  begin  your  zigzag 
ditch,  being  careful  to  give  it  very  little  slope,  say  3 
inches  or  less  in  100  feet.  You  can  carry  it  around 
the  corner  by  using  some  tough  hay  or  sacks  to  pre- 
vent washing  on  the  turn,  or  you  can  make  a  board 
box  and  thus  drop  the  water  to  the  next  ditch  across 
the  face  of  the  slope.  You  can  make  these  ditches 
with  an  average  distance  of  20  feet  apart,  shallow 
and  with  such  sloping  sides  that  the  alfalfa  will  grow 
over  nearly  all  the  ground  and  the  ditch  banks  will 
not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  mower.  Run  the 
ditch  full  and  allow  it  to  spill  over  the  lower  side, 
using  a  cloth  dam  to  raise  the  water  at  one  place 
and  then  at  another,  or  if  the  soil  takes  water  well 
you  may  be  able  to  irrigate  sufficiently  with  the 
seepage  from  the  ditch  as  the  water  works  slowly 
back  and  forth  across  the  slope  from  the  point  of 
entrance  to  its  discharge  at  the  bottom.  You  should 
use  a  surveyor's  level  to  get  your  ditches  with  very 
little  fall — and  you  should  shift  some  land  to  fill  de- 
pressions where  the  water  would  be  apt  to  collect 
before  you  put  in  the  seed. 

Millipedes  and  Egyptian  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  finished  planting  fifty 
acres  of  Egyptian  corn.  To-day  I  was  examining  it 
to  see  if  it  had  sprouted,  and  I  noticed  worms  work- 
ing on  the  seed.  On  further  examination  I  found 
that  nearly  every  hill  had  the  same  kind  of  worms. 
In  some  cases  only  the  husks  were  left.  Some  of  the 
worms  were  very  small,  as  if  young.  I  failed  to  find 
any  of  the  worms  except  in  the  rows  where  the  corn 
was  planted.  I  thought  they  might  have  come  in  the 
seed.  If  they  came  in  the  seed,  would  it  be  worth 
while  to  plant  the  field  over  with  a  new  lot  of  seed? 
Will  this  worm  do  damage  to  any  seed  that  may 
sprout — I  mean  after  it  has  sprouted  and  taken  root? 
The  ground  is  hardly  moist  enough  to  sprout  all  the 
seed.  Will  this  worm  work  on  all  the  unsprouted 
seed  in  the  field  ?  The  ground  in  which  this  corn  is 
planted  is  a  heavy,  black  adobe.  Would  it  be  worth 
while  to  plant  ear  corn  with  these  worms  in  the  field? 
— Farmer,  Santa  Clara  county. 

The  worms  are  millipedes,  or  "thousand-legged 
worms,"  of  a  small  species.  They  are  the  roundish- 
bodied  beasts,  with  the  legs  very  numerous  and  well 
under  the  body.  The  group  is  vegetarian  in  its  diet, 
but  is  seldom  abundant  enough  to  do  notable  harm. 
The  other  group,  called  centipedes,  or  "hundred- 
legged  worms,"  have  flatter  bodies,  fewer  legs,  which 
seem  to  extend  from  the  sides  rather  than  under- 
neath, they  are  for  the  most  part  flesh  eaters  and 
more  agile  with  their  larger,  fewer  legs  than  the 
other  group  is  with  its  more  numerous  walking 
appendages.  It  is  not  often  that  the  millipedes  are 
numerous  enough  to  do  such  harm  as  you  describe, 
and  their  abundance  is  due  to  the  continuous  moist- 
ure of  the  present  season,  aggravated  by  the  heavy 
character  of  the  soil  which  retains  it.  They  are  in 
the  land  and  not  in  the  seed.  They  can  be  discour- 
aged in  the  garden  by  the  use  of  soot  or  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  but  treatment  of  a  large  field  would  cost  more 
than  the  crop  would  be  worth.  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  work  long,  and  such  of  the  shoots  as  gain 
headway  will  escape  them.    The  only  advice  we  can 
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give  is  to  resow,  if  you  are  sure  that  the  stand  of 
plants  is  going  to  be  too  scant,  using  rather  a  large 
amount  of  seed,  so  that  there  will  be  enough  to  feed 
the  worms  and  make  a  crop  also. 

Cream  Gage  Is  Not  a  Butter  Test. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
relation  there  is  between  the  cream  that  rises  in  a 
milk  test  jar  and  the  cream  of  a  Babcock  test  ?  I 
have  only  four  milch  cows  and  did  not  think  I  would 
get  a  Babcock  tester,  so  jl  bought  a  test  jar. 
It  is  about  12  inches  high,  and  divided  on  one  side 
from  0  near  the  top  to  100  on  bottom.  I  fill  it  to  0 
and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
line  between  milk  and  cream  is  distinctly 
drawn  and  unchangeable,  that  is,  longer  standing 
does  not  seem  to  change  the  percentage  of 
cream.  I  wish  to  add  that  a  little  above 
the  zero  mark  there  is  the  figure  111,  whose  mean- 
ing I  do  not  understand.  The  milk  of  one  cow  I  feed 
to  a  calf  except  the  last  two  quarts,  which  I  milk  in 
a  separate  bucket.  The  other  three  cows'  milk  I 
put  together  and  once  in  a  while  I  fill  my  jar.  It 
usually  shows  cream  down  to  17 — that  is,  the  cream 
rising  in  the  test  jar  is  17%  of  the  milk.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  this,  making  not  enough  butter  to  show 
my  cows  to  be  very  good  ones.  Yet  I  know  that  by 
the  Babcock  test  a  5%,  or  better  still,  a  6%,  cow  is 
an  extra  good  one.  How  rich  is  the  cream  that 
rises  on  top  of  the  milk  in  twenty-four  hours  ?  Is 
the  proportion  of  butter  fat  to  milk  always  the  same, 
or  is  it  variable,  and  to  what  extent,  in  the  cream 
that  rises  on  milk  ?  —  Amateur  Dairyman,  Auburn. 

You  have  simply  a  cream  test — that  is,  an  arrange- 
ment to  show  what  percentage  of  the  milk  will  ap- 
pear by  gravity  as  cream.  This  is  a  very  inaccurate 
test  of  the  butter  value  of  the  milk,  because  there  is 
no  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  butter  fat  which 
cream  contains.  If  this  were  not  so,  no  one  would 
be  using  a  Babcock  test — they  would  simply  use  the 
cream  percentage  jar  which  you  have,  and  because 
of  the  inaccuracy  and  inadequacy  of  it  the  Babcock 
test,  which  actually  separates  the  fat  and  shows  its 
relation  to  the  whole  mass  of  milk,  has  been  univer- 
sally adopted.  The  figures  on  the  glass  which  you  do 
not  understand  have  no  relation  to  the  percentage; 
they  simply  indicate  the  capacity  of  the  jar  or  the 
commercial  size  of  it.  The  figures  are  probably 
Roman  numerals  and  indicate  III,  and  not  111. 

What  we  have  already  said  partially  answers  your 
specific  questions.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  cream  is 
good  as  a  percentage,  but  no  one  can  tell  you  what 
its  butter  value  is  without  Babcocking  the  sample. 
You  can  roughly,  but  still  effectively,  determine  your 
yield  by  weighing  a  certain  weight  of  milk,  churning 
the  cream  from  it  and  weighing  the  butter  after  salt- 
ing. Deduct,  say,  16%  of  itself  from  the  weight  of 
the  butter  and  what  remains  is  butter  fat.  Divide 
this  remainder  by  the  total  weight  of  the  milk  you 
started  with  and  you  will  get  a  decimal.  It  will  be 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat  approximately  as  told 
by  the  Babcock  test  and  will  be  the  butter  fat  per- 
centage of  your  milk  or  of  the  cow  from  which  it 
comes — except  that  the  Babcock  test  is  more  ac- 
curate than  your  churn-and-scales  method  can  be. 

Walnuts  in  the  Coast  Range. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  advise  if  you  think  Eng- 
lish walnut  trees  would  be  apt  to  do  well  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1500  feet  in  the  southern  Santa  Clara  valley,  25 
miles  from  the  coast,  near  Santa  Susanna? — Reader, 
San  Francisco. 

Yes,  if  the  soil  is  deep  and  open  enough  to  be  well 
drained  and  yet  not  likely  to  dry  out  too  much  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  summer.  It  is  not,  however, 
well  to  expect  satisfaction  with  walnuts  on  ordi- 
nary uplands  unless  you  gain  some  moisture  through 
seepage  from  higher  lands,  or  are  able  to  furnish 
some  irrigation. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 

To  the  Editor: — What  can  you  tell  me  about  the 
Crimson  Winter  rhubarb?  Do  you  think  it  could  be 
grown  profitably  for  market  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
and  Orange  counties — not  on  the  peat  lands,  but  on 
the  rather  heavy  black  loam?  —  Enquirer,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  is  proving  very  suc- 
cessful wherever  it  is  planted,  and  in  most  places 
where  there  is  not  too  heavy  freezing  is  becoming 
practically  evergreen,  yielding  leaves  for  pulling  all 
through  the  winter.  That  is  true  on  our  own  place, 
about  300  feet  above  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and 
certainly  would  be  true  in  southern  California  situa- 
tions generally,  providing  moisture  enough  were 
given  to  maintain  growth  during  the  latter  part  of 


the  dry  season.  As  to  its  prospective  profitability, 
that  depends  altogether  upon  the  amount  which  the 
market  will  take.  There  have  been  considerable 
plantings  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  your  part  of 
the  State,  as  elsewhere,  and  there  probably  is  more 
than  enough  already  in  sight  to  supply  the  local  de- 
mand. With  how  great  profit  and  to  what  extent 
the  rhubarb  can  be  distributed  during  the  winter  to 
the  interior  regions,  and  to  the  Eastern  States,  will 
have  to  be  determined  by  experience.  Any  good 
loam  which  is  productive  of  other  crops  will  grow 
this  plant,  providing  the  moisture  and  temperature 
requirements  are  right  for  winter  growth. 

Killing  Tomato  Worms. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
in  regard  to  getting  rid  of  those  large  green  tomato 
worms  ?  Is  there  any  kind  of  spray  that  can  be  used 
successfully  ? — Reader,  Dos  Palos. 

You  can  poison  them  with  Paris  green  spray:  one 
pound  to  150  gallons  of  water  kept  well  stirred  while 
spraying.  The  same  worm  gets  on  grape  vines  and 
then  you  cannot  use  Paris  green  of  the  same  strength 
because  of  injury  to  the  foliage.  The  cheapest  way, 
however,  to  fight  this  large  worm  is  to  gather 
them  by  hand  and  crush  under  the  heel  as  you  go 
along.  If  you  do  not  like  to  handle  them  give  each 
worm  a  clip  with  an  old  pair  of  scissors  and  go  to  the 
next.  These  worms  are  the  offspring  of  the  "  hum- 
ming bird  moths,"  and  the  more  moths  you  kill  at 
dusk  on  the  flowers  the  less  worms  you  will  have. 

Harrowing  for  Dodder. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
killing  dodder  in  alfalfa  and  have  talked  with  many 
about  it.  In  my  experience,  the  best  way  to  treat  a 
doddered  field  is  to  harrow  both  ways  with  a  very 
sharp  toothed  harrow  after  cutting  the  alfalfa.— 
J.  T.  Boque,  Marysville. 

The  usual  way,  by  burning  or  pasturing,  aims  to 
destroy  the  dodder  before  it  has  a  chance  to  cast  its 
seed  upon  the  earth.  Mr.  Bogue's  harrowing  would 
apparently  aim  at  scarifying  the  earth  surface,  so 
that  the  dodder  seed,  or  the  young  plants  coming 
from  it,  might  perish,  by  uprooting  and  drying  in  the 
midsummer  heat  in  loose  soil,  while  if  undisturbed 
the  young  plant  may  grow  from  the  ground  and  at- 
tach itself  to  the  new  stems  of  the  alfalfa.  It  will  be 
interesting  for  other  readers  to  try  Mr.  Bogue's 
plan  this  summer  and  tell  us  how  it  works. 

Lath  Shelter  Probably  Inadequate. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  plot  of  ground  150x200 
feet  situated  on  the  north  slope  of  a  hill,  near  Pasa- 
dena. I  consider  it  admirably  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  winter  vegetables  excepting  the  danger 
from  cold  when  the  adjacent  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow,  so  I  have  considered  the  advisability  of 
growing  them  under  lath  houses  such  as  the  florists 
use.  Such  vegetables  as-  cucumbers,  melons,  to- 
matoes and  egg  plant  might  be  grown  thus  to  ad- 
vantage. I  shall  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  will  tell  me 
what  literature  you  have  on  this  subject,  or  will  ad- 
vise me  where  I  can  obtain  information  along  these 
lines. — Owner,  Los  Angeles. 

There  is  no  very  satisfactory  printed  information 
concerning  the  growing  of  winter  vegetables  under 
protection  in  California,  although  during  the  last  few 
years  considerable  enterprises  have  been  undertaken, 
especially  in  your  part  of  the  State.  It  is  unlikely 
that  you  can  succeed  with  a  lath  shelter.  Cloth  or 
glass  seems  to  be  necessary  for  sufficient  protection 
and  the  effect  of  the  lath  would  also  be  to  reduce  the 
light  too  much  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  days 
are  short  and  sunshine,  therefore,  at  a  minimum.  It 
is  a  question,  too,  whether  you  could  get  sufficient 
high  temperature  without  a  closer  protection  than 
the  lath  even  if  you  did  escape  actual  freezing.  You 
will  have  to  look  this  matter  up  by  visiting  different 
establishments  which  are  found  at  various  points  in 
the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles. 

Not  an  Authority  on  Mexico. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  As  a  reader  of  your  most  valu- 
able paper,  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could  give  me 
any  information  about  the  republic  of  Mexico  as  to 
its  character  of  land  and  what  best  it  is  suited  for. 
Could  fruit  and  grapes  be  grown  successfully  ?  Could 
a  market  be  found  for  it  in  the  republic  ?  Can  wal- 
nuts be  raised  to  success  ?  Please  name  place  if  any 
are  grown  there  now.  What  is  the  best  State  to  go 
to  ?  Is  Oaxaca  all  right  ?  Is  the  land  rich  ?  How 
much  land  can  a  person  acquire  and  what  are  the 
laws  governing  the  same  ?  Where  can  I  secure  re- 
liable information,  maps,  and  so  forth.    Please  give 


me  all  information  you  can.  —  Old  Subscri 
Healdsburg. 

We  would  do  all  we  can  to  help  an  old  subscriber, 
but  Mexico  is  out  of  line.  California  keeps  us  pretty 
busy  and  California  suits  and  satisfies  us,  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  expatriate  ourselves  or  our  pencil. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  about  Mexico  must  go  to 
the  Mexicans.  No  doubt  a  request  addressed  to  the 
Mexican-  Consulate,  San  Francisco,  would  receive 
reply  indicating  where  inquiries  should  be  sent  to 
receive  attention. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  April  17,  1905. 


Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  warm  and  clear 
until  Saturday,  when  it  became  cooler  and  cloudy,  with 
quite  heavy  rain  in  all  sections.  The  rain  was  generally 
beneficial  and  probably  caused  little  if  any  damage  to 
cherries  and  strawberries,  which  are  now  rapidly  matur- 
ing. All  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits  are  well  advanced 
and  give  indications  of  large  yields  with  the  exception  of 
pears;  this  crop  will  be  lighter  than  last  season's.  Grain 
continues  in  good  condition  in  most  places,  but  on  some 
of  the  bottom  lands  it  is  foul  with  weeds.  Prospects  are 
excellent  for  large  yields  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  hay. 
Alfalfa  harvest  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  Green  feed 
is  abundant  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Hops  are  in  good 
condition. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Warm  and  seasonable  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  light  northerly  and  westerly  winds.  Gener- 
ous rain  fell  in  nearly  all  sections  Saturday,  and  it  was 
quite  beneficial,  as  the  soil  was  becoming  too  dry  in 
many  places.  Grain,  hops  and  grass  made  rapid  growth 
and  are  in  excellent  con  lition  in  nearly  all  sections,  with 
prospects  of  more  than  average  yields.  Sugar  beet 
planting  has  commenced.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and 
stock  are  in  good  condition.  Haying  is  in  progress  in 
some  places.  Deciduous  fruits  in  portions  of  the  north- 
ern districts  were  considerably  injured  by  rain  and  frosts 
during  March,  but  the  present  outlook  is  good  for  excel- 
lent crops  of  most  varieties  in  all  sections.  The  first 
cherries  of  the  season  were  shipped  East  from  Vacaville 
on  the  7th. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  cool  weather  prevailed  the  first  part  of  the 
week,  and  partly  cloudy  and  pleasant  the  latter  part, 
with  light  rain  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Grain  and  grass 
are  making  good  growth  and  promise  large  crops.  In 
some  places  volunteer  hay  and  alfalfa  are  being  har- 
vested. All  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits  are  making  rapid 
growth  and  large  crops  are  expected.  Vines  are  making 
good  progress  and  show  an  abundance  of  progress.  Cut 
worms  are  reported  in  the  Fresno  district.  Melons  are 
being  planted  in  the  Lodi  district,  and  garden  truck  is 
reported  in  good  condition  in  all  soctions.  Stock  are 
healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Irrigation  water  is 
plentiful. 

Southern  California. 

Cloudy  and  cool  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  fogs  along  the  coast.  Rain  fell  in  all  sections  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  At  Azusa  the  precipitation 
was  1.48  inch,  making  the  total  seasonal  24.53  inches;  at 
Ontario  0.81  inch;  at  Poway  0.36  inch.  The  rain  was 
generally  beneficial,  though  it  retarded  hay  making  to 
some  extent.  Grain  and  grass  made  rapid  growth  and 
are  in  splendid  condition  in  most  places.  Early  sown 
barley  is  heading  and  looks  well.  Pasturage  is  plentiful 
and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  Orange  trees  are  in 
full  bloom  and  the  blossoms  are  unusually  heavy.  Orange 
picking  and  shipping  are  still  in  progress.  Nearly  all 
deciduous  fruits  are  in  bloom.  Apricots  will  be  light. 
Grapes  are  in  excellent  condition. 


Eureka  Summary.— Favorable  weather  throughout 
the  week.  Farmers  are  planting  corn  and  beans.  Grass, 
grain  and  all  vegetation  growing  rapidly  and  promise 
one  of  the  heaviest  crops  of  all  varieties  ever  known. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Early  sown  grain  in  some 
places  shows  indications  of  rust;  in  others  less  than  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Apricots  will  be  a  light  crop  on  account 
of  heavy  rains  at  blooming  time.  Heavy  March  rains 
packed  the  ground,  making  it  hard  to  plow  for  spring 
crops. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, April  19,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.75 

31  12 

61  33 

41  34 

60 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.70 

31  78 

30  10 

23.73 

72 

40 

Sacramento  

1.12 

19.47 

16  54 

18  16 

68 

44 

San  Francisco  

.81 

20.88 

19  79 

21  45 

62 

48 

.58 

10  64 

7  08 

8.01 

76 

44 

Independence  

.00 

3  18 

2.57 

3  47 

74 

36 
42 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.53 

21.03 

15  67 

19  13 

70 

Los  Angeles  

.14 

18  52 

8  61 

15  48 

72 

48 

San  Diego  

.01 

13  73 

1  21 

7  76 

68 

52 

.00 

8.69 

0  94 

2.82 

88 

54 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Brine  for  Morning  Glory. 

The  belief  that  morning  glory  can  be  extirpated  by 
pouring  brine  in  holes  where  the  chief  roots  seem  to 
be,  seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  have  many  morning  glory  sufferers  see 
what  they  can  do  with  this  treatment  this  summer. 
One  of  our  readers  reported  success  with  it  near 
Petaluma  last  fall,  but  we  counseled  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  glory  did  not  show  up  again  in  full  form 
this  summer.  However  this  may  be,  the  proposition 
is  interesting,  and  it  is  given  at  length  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Cultivator  by  Mr.  A.  Pfeiler  of  Oxnard,  Ven- 
tura county: 

The  Remedy. — I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
this  noxious  weed  and  have  tried  various  ways  of 
killing  it,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  grubbing,  smoth- 
ering and  cutting  was  useless,  while  dry  salt  was  ex- 
pensive and  killed  the  ground.  We  now  have  two 
very  good  ways  of  killing  this  weed,  and  one  who  has 
it  in  spots  on  his  land  need  not  have  fears  any  more  of 
its  taking  all  of  his  place,  for  he  can  kill  it  in  one  sea- 
son without  a  great  deal  of  work  or  expense.  It  is 
simply  with  salt  water.  I  have  killed  in  the  last  two 
years  over  twenty  patches  with  it,  and  it  is  cheap 
enough,  does  not  hurt  the  ground,  and,  best  of  all, 
kills  the  morning  glory. 

How  to  Apply  It. — If  the  weed  is  rather  scattered 
and  the  patch  consists  mostly  of  single  stalks,  just 
take  a  hoe  and  with  one  corner  of  it  cut  out  a  small 
hole  deep  enough  to  hold  an  oyster  can  full  of  salt 
water  just  where  the  morning  glory  stalk  is,  also 
chopping  the  stalk  out  with  it.  Fill  the  hole  with 
salt  water  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg,  or  nearly 
so  (not  particular),  and  that  stalk  will  not  come 
through  there  again.  But  after  a  week  or  so,  a  side 
sprout  will  appear,  then  again,  as  before,  go  right 
after  it  with  your  oyster  can  and  water.  Keep  this 
up  each  week  till  the  last  stalk  is  gone.  But  do  not 
disturb  the  previous  salt  watered  spots,  as  the  water 
kills  the  ground  only  a  few  inches,  and  in  these  few 
inches  the  roots  are  dead,  but  below  this  they  are 
alive.  But  by  resalting  each  week  or  ten  days  the 
sprouts  that  appear  for  air  you  practically  choke  it 
out  and  do  not  poison  it,  as  many  suppose. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  will  be  dead,  but  after 
the  ground  is  plowed  it  becomes  mixed  with  other 
soil  and  is  just  as  fertile  as  before.  Lest  I  forget,  do 
not  touch  the  salted  patch  for  a  year  with  any  imple- 
ment or  dig  it  up.  The  secret  lies  in  having  a  salted 
earth  blanket  over  the  patch  to  choke  it  out.  After 
the  first  salting  the  stalks  will  appear  less  each  week, 
and  after  a  month  or  two  of  attention  the  last  stalks 
will  soon  disappear. 

Flooding  With  Brine. — Now,  where  the  patch  is 
thick,  like  we  say,  "hair  on  a  dog's  back,"  I  use  the 
flooding  system,  which  takes  more  water.  Nail  four 
fence  boards  together,  3  feet  long  (or  any  dimensions 
you  please),  in  the  form  of  a  square  box  without  bot- 
tom or  top,  place  this  down  on  the  morning  glory, 
and,  after  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  weed  with  a 
sharp  hoe,  pour  on  enough  salt  water  to  cover  the 
enclosure  one-half  inch  deep  and  let  soak  away. 
Make  several  of  these  frames  and  prepare  one  while 
others  soak.  Lap  squares  a  little  after  resalting 
and  do  not  let  water  leak  away  from  under  the 
boards.  Again,  as  I  said,  do  not  disturb  the  surface 
for  a  whole  season  and  take  away  the  top  of  the  weed 
before  watering. 

Even  with  the  flooding  system,  resalting  will  be 
necessary  a  little,  as  occasionally  a  sprout  will  find 
its  way  through,  and,  if  left  there,  will  furnish  air 
and  life  to  a  great  network  of  roots  below.  Now  is 
an  excellent  time  to  do  this.  Salt  is  now  also  at  its 
cheapest. 

A  four-horse  water  tank  to  haul  water,  several 
barrels  to  hold  water  while  team  is  after  more,  so 
men  can  keep  at  work  applying  and  mixing,  makes 
very  quick  work  and  is,  I  can  assure  you,  the  only 
practical  method  of  killing  morning  glory  besides  one 
other  way,  and  that  is  with  hogs. 

The  Pig  Remedy. — On  patches  over  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent salt  watering  is  a  great  deal  of  work,  and,  for 
experiment,  I  fenced  off  an  acre  of  the  worst  morn- 
ing glory  I  ever  saw  and  turned  in  ten  head  of  hogs 
and  left  them  there  two  years.  The  result  was  a 
complete  eradication.  I  fed  these  hogs  on  stock 
beets  planted  around  the  place,  and  a  little  barley 
and  bean  cleanings  occasionally,  and,  to  make  the 
venture  still  more  successful,  I  sold  $180  worth  of 
hogs,  besides  the  increase.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  so  many  hogs  as  I  had,  for  I  now  have  two  hogs 
on  half  an  acre  of  morning  glory,  and  they  keep  it 
from  coming  to  the  surface  just  as  well  as  the"  ten 
did,  only  I  make  them  root  and  dig  more  by  feeding 
only  occasionally,  making  them  hunt  the  roots,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  I  plow  the  pen  in  May 
after  the  rains,  so  the  ground  is  in  nice  shape  for  the 
hoys  to  root  in  for  the  summer. 

Salting  takes  about  a  heaping  bucketful  of  salt  to 
a  barrel  of  water,  and  even  with  salt  at  $8  a  ton, 
counts  up  on  an  acre  of  morning  glory,  not  counting 
the  work  at  all,  so  I  consider  salt  watering  for  less 


than  an  acre  and  hogs  for  more,  the  only  natural 
method  we  have  for  killing  this  dangerous  stuff.  I 
assure  you  both  methods  are  certain.    Try  it. 


The  Sugar  Prune. 


To  the  Editor: — Mr.  Luther  Bowers  of  Monticello 
wrote  an  article  a  while  ago  on  the  Sugar  prune.  He 
spoke  of  the  wood  as  being  very  brittle— not  being 
able  to  bear  up  weight  of  fruit.  We  use  them  here 
as  a  shipping  prune,  and,  of  course,  prune  and  thin 
very  severely,  so  we  do  not  have  trouble  with  limbs 
breaking.  We  do,  however,  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  preserving  the  fruit  spurs  when  picking. 
They  break  off  at  the  least  touch.  I  have  just  taken 
charge  of  a  ten-acre  tract  of  Sugars.  The  owner 
does  not  live  here  and  he  wishes  to  have  them  dried, 
believing  them  to  be  a  good  prune.  My  only  experi- 
ence in  drying  Sugars  has  been  to  dry  a  few  hundred 
pounds  the  past  two  years.  The  expense  of  picking 
has  been  something  terrific,  every  prune  having  to 
be  picked  off  singly.  Any  clubbing  or  shaking  of  the 
tree  would  mean  a  shower  of  fruit  and  spurs.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  light  upon  how  to 
get  around  the  expense? 

With  us  the  dried  prune  is  very  handsome  and  sells 
well.  When  cooked  it  is  coarse-meated  and  stringy. 
I  have  asked  several  buyers  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Sugar  prune  and  they  have  all  answered  about  the 
same,  that  it  has  no  future.  They  will  sell  for  awhile, 
as  they  are  new  and  so  few  of  them,  but  when  there 
are  sufficient  of  them  in  the  market  to  be  sold  on 
their  merits  they  will  have  to  go  down. 

As  a  shipping  fruit,  with  us  its  one  bad  quality  is 
the  spur  breaking.  For  bearing,  shipping  and  sell- 
ing it  is  hard  to  beat.  It  may  overcome  this  tender- 
ness of  wood  as  the  trees  get  more  age.  Speaking 
with  a  tree  seller  this  winter,  he  told  me  that  he  haci 
more  orders  placed  for  Sugars  than  any  other  kind, 
so  that  it  is  a  subject  worth  ventilating. 

The  Imperial  Epineuse  is  a  grand  prune  with  us. 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  early,  good  size  and  a  good 
seller.  I  have  found  that  in  order  to  get  a  first-class 
article  the  prunes  should  be  allowed  to  drop  and  lie 
on  the  ground  for  three  or  four  days  before  dipping. 
Any  other  way  that  I  have  tried,  either  picking  from 
the  tree  or  picking  up  as  soon  as  dropped,  has  been 
disappointing,  resulting  in  a  poor  color  and  a  coarse- 
meated  prune.  I  have  known  of  many  splendid  crops 
of  Imperials  that  have  been  sacrificed  by  being  too 
hasty  about  the  drying.  The  gain  in  weight  alone 
will  more  than  compensate  for  any  extra  labor  in- 
curred. Charles  Blom. 

Folsom. 

These  observations  are  very  interesting.  What  do 
other  growers  say? 


Potatoes  Short  in  New  Zealand. 


(From  United  States  Consul-General  Dillingham,  Auckland,  New- 
Zealand. 

In  a  number  of  districts  throughout  the  colony 
"  Phytophthora  infestana "  has  manifested  itself  in 
quite  a  serious  form,  and  the  Governor,  in  exercise 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  "  The  Orchard 
and  Garden  Pests  Act,  1903,"  and  by  and  with  the 
consent  and  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
colony,  has  gazetted  the  disease,  and  prohibited  the 
transportation  of  diseased  potatoes  from  certain 
parts  of  the  colony  into  other  parts,  because  it  is 
generally  believed  that  diseased  potatoes  or  potato 
plants,  or  parts  thereof,  brought  from  the  affected 
districts  would  be  likely  to  spread  the  disease.  The 
blight  had  made  quite  a  good  deal  of  headway 
before  it  was  correctly  diagnosed,  but  it  is  now  be- 
ing gradually  checked  by  the  use  of  a  spray  of  solu- 
tion of  bluestone  or  copper  sulphate,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  eradicated  within  the  next  six  or  eight 
months.  In  consequence  of  the  blight,  potatoes  are 
scarce  and  prices  have  advanced  sharply.  At  this 
writing  new  potatoes  are  being  shipped  to  this  col- 
ony from  Tasmania  (one  of  the  States  of  the  Austra- 
lian Commonwealth),  a  distance  of  about  2500  miles 
from  Auckland,  and  are  quoted  at  13s  6d  per  hun- 
dredweight ($3.28  per  112  pounds).  I  believe  that 
California  potatoes  would  find  a  profitable  market  in 
New  Zealand  at  the  present  time. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  February  7. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


Is  Our  Rain  Water  Rich? 


In  the  Weather  Review  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe  mentions 
some  facts  which  may  be  of  much  importance  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  appears  that  rain  water  is  not  all  alike, 
by  any  means,  and  how  ours  compares  with  others 
only  the  chemists  can  find  out.  But  there  is  reason 
to  take  up  the  investigation.  Prof.  Abbe  writes: 
Meteorologists  generally  consider  that  they  have 
done  their  duty  by  the  rainfall  when  they  measure 
the  quantity  and  the  time  of  occurrence,  either  daily 
or  hourly.  But  the  students  of  agriculture  and  for- 
estry, those  who  drink  rain  water  and  those  who 
study  the  physics  of  the  atmosphere  are  all  alike  in- 


terested in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  rain 
water.  The  time  must  come  when  chemical  analysis 
of  the  rain  water  will  be  made  systematically  at  a 
large  number  of  carefully  selected  rainfall  stations. 
It  is  hardly  desirable  that  any  of  these  should  be 
located  in  large  cities,  since  the  rain  that  falls  there 
has  so  little  influence  on  agriculture  or  water  supply. 
The  most  important  stations  will  be  those  in  the  open 
country,  whether  inland  or  near  the  sea  coast,  and 
especially  those  at  mountain  tops  and  base  sta- 
tions. The  importance  of  this  subject  to  agriculture 
may  be  estimated  from  a  statement  by  H.  Ingle,  in 
charge  of  the  chemical  work  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal. 
According  to  "Nature,"  Mr.  Ingle  finds  that  Trans- 
vaal soils  are  deficient  in  nitrogen,  but  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  combined  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere, 
namely,  nitrates,  ammonia,  etc.,  is  much  larger  than 
in  England.  Thus,  at  Rothamsted  the  average  annual 
receipt  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  the  rain  water 
amounts  to  4.75  pounds  annually,  whereas  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1904,  in  Pretoria,  the  rainfall  brought 
down  about  two  pounds  per  acre.  As  the  normal 
rainfall  for  these  two  months  is  7  inches,  while  the 
annual  rainfall  is  30  inches,  it  may,  therefore,  be  es- 
timated that  the  annual  quantity  of  nitrogen  brought 
down  by  the  rain  at  Pretoria  is  at  least  eight  pounds 
and  possibly  ten  pounds  per  acre,  or  twice  as  much 
as  received  at  Rothamsted  in  England. 

By  analogy  we  may  anticipate  that  the  varying 
proportions  of  nitrogen  brought  down  in  different 
portions  of  the  United  States  by  the  rainfall  may  be 
an  important  consideration  in  explaining  the  agricul- 
tural peculiarities  of  special  regions. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


A  Practical  Talk  on  the  Soil. 


By  H  W.  Camphkli..  originator  of  the  Campbell  svstem  of  cultiva- 
tion, in  the  Deseret  Farmer  of  Utah. 

With  all  due  regards  for  the  farmer's  intelligence 
and  integrity,  as  well  as  his  ambition  to  get  all  he 
can  from  his  farm  at  the  least  possible  expense,  yet 
we  do  not  believe  it  out  of  place  to  say  that  there  is 
no  line  of  profession  or  business  in  which  so  few  follow 
its  calling — seem  to  be  interested  in  new  and  ad- 
vanced ideas — as  the  average  tiller  of  the  soil.  In 
the  past  he  has  not  been  as  much  of  a  reader  as  he 
should  be,  and  when  he  has  read  of  some  new  idea  or 
plan  of  cultivation  he  has  not  grasped  the  force  or 
object  of  the  idea  unless  he  has  seen  it  in  practice, 
therefore  he  too  often  ignores  it.  He  does  not  under- 
stand the  underlying  principles  for  the  simple  reason 
that  his  father's  and  grandfather's  experience  as 
handed  down  to  him  has  been  averse  to  what  was 
called  book  farming.  Thirty  years  ago  the  virgin 
soils  of  the  East  were  not  depleted  as  they  are  to- 
day. The  rich  lands  of  the  Central  West  were  cheap 
and  the  lands  of  the  semi-arid  West  were  still  known 
as  the  Great  American  desert  and  its  farming  advan- 
tages unknown.  It  was  not  necessary  then  to  give 
any  special  attention  to  manner  or  method  of  culti- 
vation in  order  to  secure  profitable  returns.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  average  book  published  thirty  or  more 
years  ago  was  not  generally  practical — largely  un- 
demonstrated  theory  was  given,  and  the  results  from 
the  application  of  the  principles  as  then  understood 
by  the  average  farmer  was  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
To-day  conditions  have  changed.  The  whole  country, 
agriculturally,  stands  facing  different  conditions. 
The  greatest  care  is  now  required  in  the  Eastern 
States  in  the  use  of  fertilizer  and  the  handling  of  the 
soil  to  make  ends  meet.  In  the  Central  West  land 
has  advanced  until  it  is  so  high  that  the  best  possible 
results  must  be  obtained  to  make  the  land  pay.  In 
the  semi-arid  belt  we  have  the  long  dry  periods  of 
summer  to  contend  with,  and  thousands  of  farmers 
have  annually  suffered  because  of  a  lack  of  practical 
knowledge  of  proper  methods  of  cultivation  in  order 
that  they  may  bring  about  proper  physical  condition 
of  the  soil. 

There  are  three  prime  elements  necessary  in  secur- 
ing sure  and  profitable  results  from  all  the  crops  we 
raise — first,  a  thoroughly  fined  and  firmed  seed  and 
root  bed;  second,  plenty  of  available  moisture;  third, 
free  and  unobstructed  circulation  of  air  through  the 
soil. 

In  discussing  these  three  subdivisions  of  our  sub 
ject  to  expose  each  and  every  part  in  such  a  mannet 
as  to  make  clear  its  relation  to  the  life  and  growth 
of  the  plant,  let  me  impress  upon  your  mind  one  fact, 
and  that  is  that  nothing  comes  by  chance.  As  we 
study  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  plant  life  and 
development  we  find  every  condition  of  the  plant, 
whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  is  the  direct  result 
of  some  cause  that  is  regulated  by  nature's  laws.  In 
many  instances  the  good  or  bad  condition  of  a  field  of 
grain,  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  treatment  the  field  may  have  received  one, 
two  or  three  years  previously.  The  thoroughly  fined 
and  firm  root  and  seed  bed  is  not  only  an  important 
condition  but  a  vital  one,  and  under  the  average  or 
ordinary  climatic  conditions  the  best  results  or  larg- 
est yields  cannot  be  looked  for  without  careful  atten- 
tion to  this  point.  This  fine,  compact  condition  is  of 
great  value  in  many  ways. 

First— Let  us  consider  the  moisture  question. 
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Water  is  held  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  a  film  or  thin 
covering  over  each  particle  of  soil  like  a  marble  that 
is  immersed  in  water;  when  taken  out  it  is  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  or  film  of  water.  The  finer  the 
soil  is  made  the  greater  is  the  number  of  particles, 
consequently  the  surface  to  be  covered  with  water  is 
increased.  In  a  sand  loam  soil  the  more  particles 
there  are  compacted  within  a  cubic  inch  the  greater 
is  the  water  holding  capacity,  because  of  the  in- 
creased amount  of  surface.  This  rule,  however,  is 
not  true  in  a  fine  clay  soil,  as  it  is  possible  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  press  these  very  minute  particles 
so  closely  together  as  to  not  only  somewhat  reduce 
the  water  holding  capacity,  but  in  a  sense  to  shut 
the  air  from  the  soil,  as  the  ample  and  constantly 
available  supply  of  water  for  the  growing  plant  is  a 
very  important  condition.  These  points  are  vital  and 
should  be  well  understood.  If  the  soil  is  left  too 
coarse,  loose  and  open,  the  water  contents  of  the  soil 
must  be  proportionately  less.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
air  spaces  are  so  increased  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  dry  out  by  too  large  volume  of  air. 

Second — Soil  too  coarse  and  open  carries  too  much 
air  and  too  little  water.  Here  we  notice  the  devel- 
opment of  hair  roots  or  feeders  is  very  slight.  In 
careful  investigation  of  soils  and  roots  we  have  fre- 
quently found  by  washing  out  roots  from  soil  that 
they  would  run  3  or  4  inches  in  soil  just  loose  enough 
to  allow  of  the  root  growth  without  a  single  little 
feeder.  This  fact  indicates  that  there  is  so  much  soil 
that  is  dormant  from  which  no  plant  food  is  taken. 
Soil  in  this  condition  can  never  grow  a  strong, 
healthy  plant.  A  comparison  of  two  fields  of  winter 
wheat  during  the  latter  part  of  March  and  April, 
the  drouth  of  1904,  one  of  which  the  soil  was  made 
very  fine  and  firm  by  a  careful  preparation  with  all 
the  above  points  in  view,  as  compared  with  another 
field  without  a  thought  of  these  conditions,  showed 
the  following  marked  contrast:  In  the  well-fitted  soil 
the  wheat  stood  20  inches  to  24  inches  high,  very 
healthy,  of  a  dark  green  color,  with  from  twelve  to 
twenty  stalks  from  each  kernel,  while  in  the  ordinary 
fitted  field,  at  the  same  time,  the  wheat  was  from  5 
to  6  inches  high,  of  a  light  color,  having  only  from 
one  to  four  stalks  from  each  kernel.  Another  point 
in  connection  with  this  contrast,  which  adds  more 
interest,  is  the  fact  that  the  short,  thin  grain  was 
sown  nearly  two  weeks  earlier. 

Third — Soil,  in  this  open,  porous  condition  carries 
less  water  per  square  inch  of  soil,  a  condition  very 
serious  in  case  of  long  dry  periods.  It  retards  root 
growth  and  development,  which  necessarily  results  in 
a  weaker  plant  and  one  that  will  succumb  much 
quicker  in  a  dry  period.  The  production  of  nitrates 
is  much  less  and  moisture  moves  along  slower,  espe- 
cially upward  by  capillary  attraction.  Any  one  of 
the  above  might  reduce  the  yield  from  15%  to  75%. 
What,  then,  might  be  the  case  with  all  the  above 
conditions  unfavorable?  In  the  free  circulation  of 
air,  especially  in  our  sandy  loam  soils  of  the  West, 
there  seems  to  be  but  one  controlling  condition  that 
is  to  be  guarded  closely,  outside  of  the  fine,  firm  soil, 
and  that  is  the  forming  of  a  crust  on  top  of  the  soil, 
which  is  sure  to  come  during  long  dry  periods  if  the 
surface  is  not  properly  treated. 

There  are  few  farmers  who  have  not  noticed  the  ill 
effect  of  too  much  water.  All  over  the  Western 
prairies  during  1902  we  saw  fine,  healthy  plants  of 
corn,  wheat  and  other  small  plants  wither  and  die, 
when  water  would  stand  for  a  short  time  on  the  sur- 
face soil.  This  is  all  from  shutting  the  air  out  of  the 
soil  by  the  minute  spaces  between  the  soil  particles 
being  filled  with  water.  The  fact  is  that  the  roots 
and  their  feeders  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant,  and 
without  plenty  of  air  the  plant  must  die.  The  form- 
ing of  a  close  crust  on  the  surface  by  a  prolonged 
drouth  brings  about  the  same  condition  and  result  as 
the  water  above  referred  to.  This  crust  is  the  direct 
result  of  rapid  evaporation,  bringing  the  dissolved 
alkali  salts  and  magnesia  to  the  surface,  where  it  is 
deposited  in  dry  form  between  the  soil  grains,  and 
the  moisture  departs  in  the  vapor. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Waterglass  for  Egg  Keeping. 

Long  ago  we  gave  accounts  of  waterglass  as  the 
best  application  to  keep  eggs  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  The  Fanciers'  Monthly  of  San  Jose 
speaks  of  experience  with  it  as  follows  :  This  month 
and  next,  eggs  for  table  use  will  be  at  about  their 
lowest  price  all  over  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  year. 
It  is  therefore  in  order  to  look  up  methods  of  preserv- 
ing some  of  them,  either  for  home  use  or  for  sale  as 
packed  eggs  when  they  command  a  good  price  in  the 
fall. 

We  have  made  many  experiments  along  this  line, 
and  if  there  is  anything  that  will  keep  eggs  in  first- 
class  condition  for  six  months  or  so  better  than  sili- 
cate of  soda,  commonly  known  as  waterglass,  we 
have  failed  to  hear  of  it.  Last  spring,  at  about  this 
time,  we  put  down  some  eggs  in  various  ways  and 
the  waterglass  was  the  only  compound  that  stood 
the  test  of  time.  So  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  waterglass  is  the  thing  to  use  as  an  egg  pre- 
servative. 

In  San  Francisco  waterglass  can  be  purchased,  at 


any  large  drug  store,  at  from  30  to  40  cents  per 
pound;  druggists  in  small  towns  are  apt  to  charge 
more  for  it,  but  it  is  not  expensive  at  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  pound  if  you  keep  it  and  use  it  year  after 
year,  as  may  be  done  if  it  is  boiled  before  putting 
eggs  into  it  a  second  time. 

it  looks  like  a  heavy,  white  jelly,  and  flows  like 
cold  molasses;  this  is  the  best  kind;  the  powdered 
sort  is  not  so  good.  Though  being  really  a  liquid,  it 
is  sold  by  the  pound,  and  it  is  best  to  measure  it  in 
making  the  solution.  Take  one  part  of  waterglass 
and  to  it  add  ten  parts  of  water,  which  has  been 
boiled  and  then  cooled.  Stir  the  waterglass  until  it 
is  completely  dissolved,  and  then  put  in  the  eggs. 
They  may  be  put  in  at  intervals  as  you  collect  them, 
or  all  at  once.  Use  earthen  crocks  or  jars,  galvan- 
ized iron  vessels  of  any  sort,  but  not  in  common  tin. 
We  prefer  the  stone  jars.  They  may  be  large  or 
small,  but  in  every  case  be  sure  that  the  solution 
covers  the  eggs  to  a  depth  of  2  inches  on  top,  and 
keep  them  covered  by  adding  a  little  water  from 
time  to  time,  as  there  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less 
evaporation.  Put  the  jars,  when  filled,  away  in  a 
cool,  dark  place,  and  if  you  have  put  down  only  fresh 
eggs  (stale  ones  cannot  be  preserved),  you  may  take 
them  out  next  Thanksgiving  time,  practically  as  good 
for  every  purpose  as  when  you  put  them  in.  In  fact, 
it  will  take  a  very  delicate  taste  to  distinguish  them 
from  new  laid  eggs. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Lamb  Feeding  in  Colorado. 

Conditions  continue  to  favor  more  attention  to 
sheep  farming  in  this  State.  Supplies  of  mutton 
sheep  from  the  range  flocks  which  are  decreasing  in 
numbers  are  liable  to  be  scant  and  there  ought  to  be 
a  fed-product  in  this  State  which  would  pay.  To  any 
who  may  be  figuring  along  this  line,  a  paper  prepared 
for  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  by 
Prof.  W.  L.  Carlyle  of  Colorado,  whom  many  of  our 
readers  know,  will  be  interesting. 

The  Financial  Aspect. — The  general  impression 
seems  to  be  that  while  lamb  feeding  is  risky,  yet  when 
entered  upon  intelligently  and  carried  on  through  a 
series  of  years,  no  line  of  the  live  -  stock  industry  has 
been  more  remunerative  in  Colorado. 

One  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  intending 
feeder  is  the  securing  of  the  necessary  capital.  Feed- 
ers usually  embark  in  the  business  very  extensively, 
frequently  one  man  feeding  as  high  as  6000  head  of 
lambs.  This  requires  considerable  capital.  During 
the  past  few  years,  however,  the  business  has  been 
placed  upon  such  a  basis  that  the  intending  feeder 
can  borrow  all  the  money  he  requires  for  the  purchase 
of  feeding  stock.  His  creditor  is  secured  by  a  chattel 
mortgage  upon  the  entire  flock.  Private  individuals, 
banks  and  live  stock  commission  firms  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  loan  money  upon  such  security.  Probably 
the  live  stock  commission  firms  get  the  most  of  this 
business,  as  they  ask  only  a  very  low  rate  of  interest, 
making  their  chief  profit  from  the  handling  of  the 
sheep  upon  the  market  when  they  are  sold. 

Where  the  Lambs  Are  Secured. — Very  few 
lambs  upon  feed  in  northern  Colorado  are  native 
grown  stock.  The  larger  portion  of  them  are  what 
are  known  as  northern  lambs,  which  are  ordinarily  bet- 
ter bred  and  are  better  feeders  than  those  which  are 
secured  from  the  States  of  Arizona  or  New  Mexico 
and  are  given  the  name  of  "southerns."  These  lat- 
ter are  largely  graded  up  Mexicans  and  are  usually 
small  of  frame  and  of  poor  feeding  quality.  The 
northern  lambs  have  better  breeding  and  are 
much  better  feeders.  Merino  blood  is  perhaps  more 
frequently  seen  in  the  feeding  lots  than  any  other, 
though  lambs  of  "Down  "  or  "  Black  Face  "  breeding 
are  usually  sought  for  by  the  best  feeders.  No  pref- 
erence is  shown,  as  a  rule,  for  wethers,  ewe  lambs 
being  taken  as  readily  as  the  wethers,  though  the 
latter  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  feed  lots,  for 
the  reason  that  most  of  the  feeders  keep  their  ewe 
lambs  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  type  of  lamb  most  desired  is  one  that  has  a 
large  frame  and  is  rangy  in  type.  Heavy  weight  is 
desired  at  the  time  of  purchase,  for  the  reason  that 
the  purchase  price  is  usually  very  low  compared  with 
the  selling  price  at  the  end  of  the  period.  The 
principal  profit  made  on  the  feeding  lies  not  in  profit 
from  the  feeding  itself,  but  in  the  increase  of  selling 
price  over  the  purchase  price  for  the  number  of 
lambs  purchased.  The  flesh  which  a  feeder  puts  on  a 
lamb  usually  costs  as  much  as  he  gets  for  it,  and  he 
makes  his  profit  upon  the  enhanced  value  of  the  live 
weight  of  flesh  bought  for  a  low  price  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feeding  season.  The  lambs  are  put  in  the 
feed  lots  usually  in  November  or  December.  Old 
ewes  are  frequently  fed  and  several  of  the  prominent 
feeders  claim  more  profit  from  them  in  the  past  three 
years,  since  beet  pulp  from  the  sugar  factories  has 
been  obtainable,  than  from  lambs. 

The  lambs  are  usually  purchased  and  shipped  to 
Fort  Collins,  the  freight  being  paid  through  to  the 
river  points  and  the  privilege  of  feeding  in  transit  is 
granted.  The  railroad,  however,  exacts  an  additional 


price  for  the  increase  in  weight  while  being  feu 
much  more  favorable  shipping  rate  is  thus  secured. 
A  double  deck  car  will  usually  hold  from  240  to  300 
fat  lambs.  The  feeding  lots  are  uncovered,  no  shel- 
ter being  given  except  from  the  board  corrals,  which 
are  about  six  feet  in  height.  Usually,  however,  a 
favorable  location  is  secured  where  the  animals  will 
be  well  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  have  a  good 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Care  is  also  taken  to  secure, 
where  possible,  a  location  where  there  is  good 
grazing. 

The  Kind  of  Feed  Used.— Alfalfa  hay  is  the  basis 
of  the  feeding  industry  in  northern  Colorado.  With- 
out alfalfa,  our  agriculture  would  be  of  very  little 
moment.  Alfalfa  forms  the  basis  for  all  our  sugar 
beet  growing.  It  not  only  enriches  the  soil  in  which 
its  grows,  but  prepares  it  for  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  in  a  way  that  no  other  crop  or  system  of  culti- 
vation can,  and  while  doing  this  preparatory  work  it 
yields  an  enormous  tonnage  of  the  most  valuable  feed 
for  fattening  sheep  and  cattle.  Usually  the  lambs 
are  given  free  access  to  hay  and  are  allowed  to  eat 
all  of  it  that  they  will  consume.  The  grain  used  for 
feeding  is  usually  corn,  barley  and  wheat,  with  some- 
times a  little  oil  meal  or  cotton  seed  meal.  The 
grain  is  never  ground,  the  lambs  having  good  teeth 
and  excellent  digestive  and  assimilative  powers. 
Corn  is  the  principal  grain  fed.  Barley  is  considered 
as  an  excellent  grain  feed,  especially  in  the  early 
feeding  period.  Wheat  is  used  to  some  extent  when 
the  price  is  low,  though  it  can  usually  be  profitably 
exchanged  for  corn.  It  is  not,  however,  as  desirable 
a  feed  as  either  barley  or  corn,  being  highly  nitro- 
genous and  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  alfalfa  hay, 
and  causes  a  high  death  rate  from  overloading  of  the 
urinary  organs.  Corn  is  apparently  much  more  pal- 
atable to  sheep  than  either  wheat  or  barley,  and 
seems  to  combine  with  the  alfalfa  to  form  a  better 
balanced  ration  than  any  other  grain  feed,  and  can 
usually  be  secured  at  a  much  lower  price  per  100 
pounds  than  either  barley  or  wheat.  Corn  usually 
sells  by  the  carload  at  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  100, 
depending  upon  the  season  and  supply.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  worth  84  cents  per  100  in  car  on 
tracks  here.  Alfalfa  can  usually  be  secured  in  stacks 
well  settled  at  from  $4  to  $5  per  ton.  During  the 
past  two  years  many  thousands  of  old  ewes  have 
been  fed  at  the  various  sugar  factories  upon  beet 
pulp,  alfalfa  hay  and  corn.  The  old  ewes  thrive 
much  better  upon  the  beet  pulp  than  the  lambs  or 
younger  sheep.  It  produces  a  very  desirable  sappi- 
ness  of  flesh,  and  when  these  sheep  have  been  on  this 
feed  with  alfalfa  hay  for  two  or  three  months,  then 
finished  with  corn,  they  bring  the  highest  price  on 
the  market.  Feeders  usually  stick  to  one  kind  of 
grain  throughout  the  feeding  period.  The  range 
lambs  do  not  know  the  taste  of  any  kind  of  grain 
until  put  in  the  feed  lots,  and  they  are  frequently 
slow  to  take  hold  of  any  kind  of  grain  feed.  When  a 
change  is  made,  they  usually  eat  a  very  small  quan- 
tity until  they  acquire  a  taste  for  the  new  feed,  and 
this  causes  quite  a  heavy  loss  to  the  feeder  during  this 
period  of  stagnation.  Only  a  small  amount  of  grain 
is  used  at  first,  this  being  sprinkled  in  troughs  in  the 
small  yards  separate  from  the  regular  feed  yards 
where  the  hay  is  given  them.  The  lambs  are  turned 
into  the  small  yards  in  the  morning  and  evening  of 
each  day,  the  grain  having  been  placed  previously  in 
the  troughs.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  about  one- 
half  pound  of  grain  feed  is  given  the  lambs  per  day. 
From  then  on,  the  amount  is  increased  as  rapidly  as 
the  lambs  will  take  it  without  impairing  their 
powers  of  digestion.  Some  feeders  take  three  weeks 
or  longer  to  bring  the  lambs  to  one-half  pound  per 
day,  while  others  bring  them  on  more  quickly.  The 
term  "full  feed"  by  some  feeders  is  taken  to  mean  all 
that  the  lambs  will  consume.  With  the  best  feeders, 
however,  it  means  a  definite  amount,  probably  not 
exceeding  one  and  one-fourth  pounds  per  day  per 
head.  This  is  probably  the  best  practice,  as  there  is 
no  doubt  a  limit  to  the  digestive  powers  of  the  lambs, 
and  if  feeding  is  carried  beyond  this  the  extra  feed 
is  certainly  worse  than  wasted,  as  it  overloads  the 
system  and  impairs  the  digestive  powers  of  the  lamb 
for  future  feeding.  Good  lambs  will  gain  from  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  per  month  on  this  feed.  They  are  fed 
from  three  to  four  months,  thus  bringing  a  fifty-five- 
pound  lamb  to  ninety  pounds,  which  is  considered  the 
best  size  of  lamb  for  market  demands. 

Water  must  be  supplied  to  the  lambs  in  consider- 
able quantities,  unless  where  beet  pulp  is  being  fed. 
A  liberal  supply  of  water  is  usually  found  in  all  feed 
yards  where  lambs  may  get  to  it  at  all  times. 

Loss  From  Disease. — The  loss  from  death  aver- 
ages about  1%.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  feeding 
business  it  was  much  larger  than  now.  When  the 
lambs  are  brought  into  the  feeding  yards  at  the  pres- 
ent time  they  are  always  dipped  to  rid  them  of  any 
parasites,  such  as  scab  and  lice,  which  is  a  great  pro- 
tection and  insures  against  not  only  loss  of  weight 
from  the  parasites  and  by  these  insects,  but  also  in- 
sures against  loss  from  death  later  on.  Pneumonia 
is  frequently  the  cause  of  death,  also  bloat  from  feed- 
ing the  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  occurs  occasionally. 
Grub  in  the  head  is  also  a  common  cause,  especially 
with  the  southern  lambs,  but  is  rare  among  the  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana  stock. 

Finally. — It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  industry  in  northern  Colorado  that  has  returned 
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a  greater  profit  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  farmers  than  that  of  lamb  feed- 
ing. Many  of  them  have  fed  blindly, 
never  knowiDg  what  their  feeding  op- 
erations are  costing  them,  and,  even 
when  their  lambs  are  sold,  never  know 
whether  they  are  returning  a  profit  or 
a  loss.  Most  men  of  this  character  are 
not  making  much  money  out  of  the 
lamb  feeding  business.  The  men  who 
keep  accurate  accounts  of  their  feeding 
expenses  and  have  a  balance  sheet  at 
the  end  of  their  feeding  operations  are 
the  ones  who  are  making  a  profit  in  the 
business  and  who  are  enthusiastic 
about  it. 

In  summing  up  the  matter  of  lamb 
feeding  and  the  cause  of  its  success  in 
northern  Colorado,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  primary  reason  for  success  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  perfect  weather 
during  most  of  the  feeding  season.  We 
have  an  abundance  of  cheap  alfalfa  hay 
and  a  location  lying  midway  between 
the  ranges  and  the  large  markets  of 
the  East. 


Agricultural  Review* 


Killed  Eleven  Coyotes.— Gridley 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  As  Elmer 
Hefner  was  plowing  on  the  Hefner  lands 
in  the  Central  House  district,  he  saw  a 
coyote  which  acted  queerly  and  refused 
to  run  from  him.  He  stopped  his  team 
and  went  to  the  house  and  secured  a  rifle. 
When  he  approached  the  place  again  the 
coyote  was  still  hanging  around  and  the 
boy  shot  the  animal.  In  going  to  the 
body  of  the  animal  he  crossed  a  small 
depression  and  in  a  sort  of  lair  he  found 
ten  young  coyotes,  with  their  eyes  still 
gl^ed  shut.  Hefner  promptly  dispatched 
them,  and  as  the  ranchmen  and  sheep 
owners  of  the  neighborhood  have  offered 
a  standing  reward  for  scalps,  the  young 
man  will  realize  handsomely  for  his  day's 
work. 

Fresno. 

Raisin  Directors.  —  The  directors 
who  will  guide  the  affairs  of  the  new  cor- 
poration during  the  coming  year  are:  At 
large  —  M.  Theo.  Kearney,  president; 
M.  F.  Tarpey,  vice-president:  Thomas 
Lynch,  A.  P.  Jordan,  Arthur  S.  Good- 
fellow,  W.  B.  Nichols  and  Hector  Bur- 
ness.  District  directors  —  Chris  Jorgen- 
sen,  Madison;  Andrew  Sorenson,  Scandi- 
navian; W.  W.  Wharton,  Fresno;  George 
W.  Elliott,  Oleander;  S.  L.  Heisinger, 
Selma;  W.  A.  Poole,  Fowler;  F.  G. 
Barnes,  Lone  Star;  S.  R.  La  Rue,  Mal- 
aga; T.  J.  Alexander,  Temperance;  A.  E. 
D.  Scott,  Clovis;  Lucius  Powers,  Sanger; 
Peter  Matheson,  Fair  View;  J.  A.  Smilie, 
Rosed  ale;  W.  S.  Good  fellow,  Reed  ley; 
Nicholas  G.  Nelson,  Kingsburg;  W.  M. 
Hughes,  Madera;  W.  P.  Boone,  Dinuba; 
Arthur  A.  Hill,  Orosi;  C.  M.  Hatch,  Tu- 
lare; H.  Hitchcock,  C.  M.  Blowers  and 
F.  M.  Parrish,  Kings  county;  Wilbur  F. 
Thropp,  Kern  county. 

The  Poultry  Show. — Republican: 
The  Fresno  Poultry  Association  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  last  night  in  the 
City  Hall  and  a  number  of  details  of  the 
next  show  were  arranged.  The  date  of 
the  show  has  been  fixed  for  December  16 
next  and  it  will  be  the  first  held  here  in 
three  years.  The  Association  elected  an 
assistant  superintendent,  Joseph  Mat- 
thews, and  committees  were  appointed  to 
solicit  prizes.  It  was  decided  that  the 
judging  should  be  by  comparison.  B.  M. 
Woodhull  of  Stockton  and  R.  J.  Venn  of 
Fresno  have  been  selected  to  act  as 
judges. 

Kings. 

Prune  Crop  Light.— Hanford  Jour- 
nal: Silas  M.  Hughes,  a  well-known  fruit 
grower  of  the  vicinity  of  Hanford,  does 
not  think  that  there  will  be  one-fourth  of 
a  good  crop  of  prunes  harvested  in  Kings 
county  this  year.  He  lays  it  to  climatic 
conditions,  and  not  to  any  pest.  He  says 
that  the  warm  weather  late  in  the  winter 
started  the  sap  to  flowing  profusely;  then 
came  much  cooler  weather  and  the  sap 
quit  flowing,  and  this  resulted  disastrously 
to  the  fruit.  He  says  that  in  all  except 
one  part  of  his  prune  orchard  he  has  al- 
most no  fruit.  In  that  part  old  wood  was 
cut  away  and  new  wood  formed;  this  new 
wood  is  now  about  three  years  old,  and 
has  a  heavy  crop.  Mr.  Hughes  says  that 
in  all  the  older  trees,  not  cut  back,  there 
are  almost  no  prunes.  He  has  gone  all 
over  the  prune  section  of  Kings  county, 
in  the  past  few  days,  he  says,  and  he  finds 
conditions  the  same  everywhere. 

Alfalfa  Honey.— Hanford  Sentinel: 
J.  P.  Quinby,  who  has  a  bee  ranch  at  An- 
glola,  came  in  from  Pasadena  April  5. 
He  stated  that  he  sold  in  Pasadena  since 
he  took  off  his  honey  crop  of  last  season 
fully  three  tons  of  alfalfa  honey  made  in 


Kings  county,  and  he  got  all  the  way 
from  8  to  16  cents  a  pound  for  it.  He 
thinks  the  average  will  be  about  1 2 J  cents. 
He  also  states  that  the  people  down  there 
are  eager  to  get  alfalfa  honey.  They 
have  usually  to  be  content  with  honey 
made  from  the  pepper  tree  blossoms,  and 
the  alfalfa  beats  the  pepper  tree  flavor. 

Shipped  Wool.— Nearly  $7000  worth 
of  wool  was  shipped  from  the  Hanford 
freight  depot  April  6.  Wool  is  higher 
this  season  than  it  has  been  for  years  and 
is  bringing  from  14  to  17  cents  a  pound. 
At  the  opening  of  the  shearing  season 
this  spring  there  was  not  a  bale  of  wool 
in  the  warehouses  in  San  Francisco,  and 
there  have  been  a  great  many  cars  sent 
from  this  county  lately  —  more  than 
twenty  going  from  Lemoore. 

Los  Angeles. 

To  Inoculate  Lima  Beans. — Times: 
One  of  the  largest  ranchers  of  the  coast 
plains  west  of  Los  Angeles  will  try  the 
nitrogen  bacteria  upon  the  coming  sea- 
son's planting  of  Lima  beans.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  experiments  made  in 
California  have  increased  the  yield  nearly 
100%,  and  the  beans  have  not  mildewed 
when  treated  to  this  process.  In  Michigan 
the  increase  in  one  case  was  40%  of  the 
yield  from  the  same  ground  untreated;  and 
so  from  every  State  the  reports  come,  bear- 
ing out  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  nodule-increasirg  bacteria  upon 
beans.  Aside  from  the  increased  fertility 
coming  from  the  use  of  the  great  discov- 
ery, if  the  current  crop  may  be  made 
larger,  it  is  worth  trying  upon  a  large 
scale.  The  vines  are  more  vigorous,  they 
bear  better,  resist  drouth  more  success- 
fully and  protect  the  beans  better  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Last  season  the  bean 
fields  of  Los  Angeles  county  did  not  have 
enough  moisture:  this  season  the  fields 
have  enough  stored  away  to  produce  fine 
crops. 

Orange. 

Tons  of  Beet  Seed.— Santa  Ana 
Blade:  Former  Senator  T.  J.  Jones,  now 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  purchasing  agent 
for  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company, 
says  3000  acres  of  sugar  beets  will  be 
planted  this  season  in  the  district  em- 
bracing Talbert,  Bolsa,  Wintersburg  and 
Ocean  View,  and  that  500  acres  are  al- 
ready planted.  Senator  Jones  says  it  will 
take  fifteen  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre 
to  plant  the  acreage  devoted  to  sugar 
beets  this  season,  and  that  this  will  mean 
that  at  12  cents  a  pound,  the  price  paid 
for  beet  seed,  it  will  cost  $5400  to  furnish 
the  seed.  The  seed  has  all  been  ordered 
and  is  ready  for  distribution  and  comes 
from  France  and  Germany,  where  only 
the  choicest  article  is  saved  for  the  pur- 
pose. Senator  Jones  added  that  although 
some  of  the  beet  land  is  more  or  less 
flooded,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
crop  will  be  planted  in  time  for  the  best 
results. 

Placer. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association. — Newcastle  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  The  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Placer  County 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  was  called  to 
order  April  10  by  President  Ryder  at 
Loomis.  A  review  of  business  transac- 
tions since  the  organization  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  made  and  reports  were  re- 
ceived and  read.  The  old  officers  were 
re-elected.  New  plans  of  action  were 
determined  upon  and  su<-h  other  business 
transacted  as  seemed  opportune.  Plans 
for  future  action  were  discussed.  The 
Association  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  central  California  and  its  power  and 
influence  in  behalf  of  its  members  are 
becoming  apparent.  Crop  statistics  and 
reports  are  to  be  gathered  and  safeguards 
provided  for  the  disposal  of  fruits. 

Japanese  Very  Thick. — Auburn  spe- 
cial to  Sacramento  Bee:  It  is  estimated 
that  between  Auburn  and  Roseville  1500 
Japs  are  engaged  in  the  fruit  industry 
and  various  kindred  occupations.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Penryn  there  are  six  Japanese 
stores  and  three  saloons.  A  well-known 
grower  near  Newcastle  states  that  out  of 
forty-four  ranches  in  the  heaviest  fruit 
growiDg  section  of  the  county  only  one 
had  white  help,  with  some  Chinese,  the 
forty  others  using  Japanese  and  four  Chi- 
nese. In  most  cases  the  Japanese  are  les- 
sees of  the  ranches.  In  the  Rock  Spring 
district  he  s'ated  that  out  of  twenty-five 
ranches  eighteen  are  conducted  by  Jap- 
anese, four  by  Chinese  and  three  by  white 
men.  Twelve  residences  which  were  last 
year  occupied  by  white  people  are  either 
vacant  now  or  occupied  by  Japanese. 

Fruit  Growers  in  Council. — Au- 
burn Republican:  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  Placer  County  Fruit 
Growers'  Protective  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Andrew  Ryder, 
of  Loomis;  vice-president,  Egbert  J. 
Martio,  Lincoln;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
J.  F.  Madden,  Newcastle;  board  of  man- 
agers, President  Ryder,  Vice-President 
Egbert  J.  MartiD,  James  Law,  of  Loomis, 
A.  Fereva,  Newcastle,  and  F.  G.  Burt- 


scher,  Auburn.  These  were  the  same 
officers  as  for  the  past  term. 

San  Joaquin. 

Big  Tule  Land  Deal.— Stockton  In- 
dependent: The  extensive  land  holdings 
of  John  Herd,  including  about  24,000  acres 
of  tule  and  reclaimed  lands,  leases  on 
about  17,000  acres  of  reclaimed  lands, 
three  monster  dredgers,  the  steamboat 
Victory,  pumping  plants,  and  all  other 
machinery  and  farming  appliances  on  the 
large  tracts  farmed  by  Mr.  Herd,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  California  Recla- 
mation Lands  Company,  a  corporation  of 
which  Mr.  Herd  is  the  sole  owner,  save 
the  four  shares  required  to  complete  the 
incorporation  under  the  State  law.  The 
operations  of  the  new  corporation  under 
the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Herd  will  be 
superintended  by  D.  B.  Harris  of  Fresno, 
who  will  make  his  headquarters  in  Stock- 
ton and  will  direct  operations  from  this 
point.  The  Webb  tract  of  12,000  acres  is 
about  the  last  piece  of  unreclaimed  land 
in  the  San  Joaquin  delta.  The  Bacon 
tract  and  Mandeville  island  are  the  only 
other  unreclaimed  tracts  of  large  extent 
and  they  are  held  by  owners  who  do  not 
want  to  sell.  Mr.  Herd  will  reclaim  the 
Webb  tract  in  two  islands,  one  of  which 
he  will  call  King  Edward's  island  and  the 
other  Roosevelt  island,  each  being  a  tract 
of  6000  acres.  On  King  Edward's  island 
he  proposes  to  erect  a  castle  fashioned 
after  Windsor  castle,  the  home  place  of 
the  King  of  England,  and  on  the  other 
tract  he  will  build  a  house  made  to  repre- 
sent the  White  House  at  Washington, 
the  home  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States. 

Han  Bernardino. 

On  the  Trees.— Sun:  Ray  Humeston 
sold  this  week  the  crop  of  oranges — 
Navels  and  sweets — on  the  trees  of  his  10- 
acre  ranch  to  Cleghorn  of  Highland  for 
$2000  cash. 

Santa  Barbara. 

To  Plant  Many  Trees.  —  Oxnard 
Courier:  Great  interest  is  manifested  in 
Santa  Barbara  in  the  plan  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  to  plant  the  basin  of  the 
Santa  Ynez  river  with  trees  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  water  supply  and  the  preserv- 
ing of  the  trails  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  proposed  to  establish 
near  Santa  Barbara  a  planting  station, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Santa  Bar- 
bara is  putting  a  tunnel  through  the 
Santa  Ynez  mountains  to  conduct  water 
from  a  damsite  in  the  Santa  Ynez  river, 
the  planting  of  these  trees  will  be  of  ines- 
timable benefit  to  Santa  Barbara.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  1,000,000  trees  ready  to 
plant  within  the  next  year. 

Growing  Turnips  for  Seed. — Lom- 
poc  Record  :  An  industry  that  has 
proven  to  be  very  profitable  in  this  val- 
ley, as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  is  that  of 
raising  various  kinds  of  seeds  for  seed 
houses.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
beans  and  turnip  seed,  especially.  These 
seeds  are  grown  under  contract  and  at  a 
fixed  price  from  the  seed  firms.  Seed 
beans  have  given  returns  of  from  $75  to 
$100  per  acre,  while  turnip  seeds  have 
brought  about  the  same.  The  principal 
variety  of  turnip  seed  grown  is  the  big 
purple  tops.  A  sample  of  this  variety 
may  be  seen  in  the  display  in  the  post- 
office  window.  They  are  a  very  fine 
variety  and  grow  to  a  good  size.  There 
are  some  30  or  40  acres  planted  to  these 
turnips  near  Lompoc  this  year.  Mr. 
Beuterbaugh  has  15  acres,  A.  Henning 
has  10  acres  and  some  others  have  smaller 
patches.  These  are  grown  under  con- 
tract with  the  Lompoc  Produce  and  Real 
Estate  Company.  It  is  very  likely  that  a 
few  more  years  will  see  seed  growing  one 
of  the  principal  industries  of  this  valley. 
Santa  Clara. 

Prune  Crop  Short.— San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, April  15:  Prune  prices  will  regu- 
late themselves,  as  the  new  crop  will  be 
light.  Many  blossoms  blighted  during 
the  continued  wot,  cool  weather.  Not 
over  half  a  crop  is  in  sight.  Cherries 
were  effected  by  the  weather  conditions 
and  will  be  short.  Peaches  average,  and 
apricots  a  good  crop.  The  above  condi- 
tions prevail  in  western  Santa  Clara 
county. 

Shasta. 

Fruit  in  Good  Condition.— Redding 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  fruit  out- 
look in  Shasta  county  is  considered  very 
fair.  Only  pears  have  been  damaged  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  Prunes  were 
damaged  a  little,  but  only  enough  to 
make  thinning  out  later  unnecessary. 
Plums  and  apricots  will  be  the  best  crop 
for  years.  Peaches  promise  to  be  better 
than  average,  and  there  will  be  an  im- 
mense crop  of  almonds. 

Solano. 

Profitable  Alfalfa.— Republican: 
Peter  Timm  last  year  harvested  five  crops 
of  alfalfa  from  his  20-acre  tract,  the  entire 
yield  being  179  tons,  a  greater  portion  of 
which  was  sold  at  $7.50  per  ton,  making  a 


total  gross  income  of  $1342.  The  cost  of 
irrigating  the  same  was  $240  and  the  ex- 
pense of  harvesting  was  $275,  making  a 
total  expense  of  $515,  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  $827,  or  over  $40  per  acre.  Leland 
Hyde  has  20  acres  of  alfalfa.  Mr.  Hyde 
devotes  his  crop  to  pasturage  for  dairy 
cows.  He  runs  thirty  milch  cows,  and  dis- 
poses of  his  cream  to  the  Dixon  creamery, 
the  net  profit  from  this  source  for  the 
month  of  March  being  $180. 

Tossed  by  a  Bull.— Suisun  Courier: 
Senator  B.  F.  Rush  of  Suisun  had  a  nar- 
now  escape  from  death  on  Friday  last  at 
his  home  ranch  near  Suisun.  *  He  was 
supervising  the  branding  of  some  young 
thoroughbred  bulls,  when  one  of  the  ani- 
mals attacked  him  at  a  moment  when  his 
back  was  turned  and  he  was  tossed  into 
the  air.  The  Senator  in  falling  struck  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  for  a  time 
thought  his  neck  was  broken.  But  hap- 
pily he  escaped  with  a  few  bruises. 

Sutter. 

Fruit  Prospects.— Yuba  City 
Farmer:  A  prominent  fruit  grower  here 
reports  the  following  estimate  of  his  ob- 
servations as  to  the  fruit  prospects  of  this 
locality  for  the  coming  season:  Tuscan 
and  Phillip  cling  peaches,  average  crop; 
Muirs,  three-quarters;  other  varieties, 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds;  almonds, 
three-quarters;  pears,  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half;  prunes,  less  than  one-half; 
apricots,  average;  cherries,  three-quar- 
ters; grapes,  full  crop. 

Tehama. 

Wool  Brings  Good  Figures.— Red 
Bluff  News:  The  sheep  of  Tehama  county 
this  year  have  been  shorn  of  their  woolly 
coats  and  have  lined  the  pockets  of  their 
owners  with  gold.  The  aggregate  weight 
will  run  close  to  a  million  pounds,  and  the 
average  price  is  5  cents  better  than  in 
1904.  Up  to  date  there  have  been  brought 
in,  in  round  numbers,  845,000  pounds  of 
wool,  and  taking  22  cents  as  a  low  aver- 
age price,  would  mean  a  total  of  nearly 
$200,000  as  the  monetary  result  of  this 
spring's  fleeces.  A  few  clips  of  excep- 
tionally good  quality  brought  25  cents. 
Not  believing  the  market  would  advance 
to  such  a  high  figure,  some  sold  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  when  the  quotations  were  18 
cents,  but  those  who  had  nerve  to  refuse 
that  price  were  rewarded  by  receiving  the 
top  figure.  This  has  been  an  unusually 
prosperous  year  for  the  sheep  industry, 
which  is  now  a  large  one  in  this  section. 
Tulare. 

Good  for  Sheepmen.  —  Portorville 
Enterprise:  John  Mclntyre,  of  White 
River,  was  in  town  Monday  shipping 
nineteen  bales  of  wool  to  San  Francisco, 
which  he  had  sold  at  the  high  price  of 
15ic  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  here.  This,  said  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  is  the  highest  price  paid  for 
wool  here  since  the  spring  of  1893,  when 
it  touched  15c.  The  price  of  sheep  has 
also  improved,  feed  is  plentiful,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  sheepmen  was  never 
better. 

Peculiar  Wheat  Conditions. — 
Porterville  Messenger:  Henry  Etter,  who 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  exten- 
sively engaged  in  wheat  farming  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  discovered  a  peculiar 
condition  in  the  coming  wheat  crop  last 
week.  He  found  that  in  a  field  where 
white  wheat  and  Sonora  had  been  sown 
together  that  the  white  wheat  was  filling 
well  and  the  Sonora  kernels  appeared  to 
be  stunted  and  shriveled  up,  and  during 
the  past  two  weeks  there  has  been  no  ap- 
parent change  in  the  condition  of  this 
wheat.  It  appears  to  be  at  a  standstill, 
and  Mr.  Etter  is  at  a  loss  to  know  just 
what  causes  the  stunted  growth. 

Yuba. 

Fancy  Prices  for  Wool.— Wheat- 
land Four  Corners:  The  wool  growers 
are  playing  almost  as  lucky  this  season  as 
the  hop  growers  did  last  year  and  are 
making  small  fortunes  on  the  sale  of  their 
spring  clip  of  wool.  Some  of  the  pro- 
ducers have  already  sold  and  others  are 
holding  for  better  figures.  T.  Welch  has 
secured  the  highest  figure  thus  far,  22Jc. 
Price  Blackford's  output  brought  22Jc, 
and  Thomas  Peckham  realized  22c.  J. 
Moran  sold  several  days  ago,  realizing 
20}  c. 
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The  name  Keen  Kutter 
eliminates  all  uncertainty  in  tool  buying. 
As  this  brand  covers  a  complete  line  of  tools,  all  you  need  reman, 
ber  in  buying  a  tool  of  any  kind  is  the  one  name  Keen  Kutter. 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  without  reserve  or  qualification  the 
best  tools  that  money,  brains  and  skill  can  produce.  No 
matter  how  much  you  pay,  no  matter  who  you  may 
have  thought  to  be  the  best  maker  of  a  particular  kind 
of  tool,  you  cannot  get  any  tool,  anywhere,  better 
than  those  sold  under  the  name  of  Keen  Kutter. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Keen  Kutter  tools 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

kuh  mm 

Tools  received  the  '•"rand  Prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition— the  only  such  award  ever  given  a  complete 

line  of  tools. 
kSome  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools 
Chisels. Knivesof  all  kinds, 
Hair  Clippers,  Scissors, 
Shears,    Adzes,  Axes, 
Brush  Hooks,  Chop- 
pers, Corn  Knives, 
Cleavers,  Hay 
Knives,  Scythes, 
Sans,  Horse 
Shears,  Tool 
Cabinets, 
Etc. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


A  Talk  on  the  Thrips. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Jose 
Farmers'  Club,  Dudley  Moulton,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner,  was  present 
and  gave  an  interesting  description  of 
the  insect,  its  habits,  and  what  has 
been  tried  in  the  way  of  combatting  the 
pest,  which,  however,  he  declared  to  be 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  has  been  made  out, 
though  still  serious  enough,  as  no  satis- 
factory way  has  yet  been  found  of  fight- 
ing it.  The  talk  is  reported  in  the 
Mercury  as  follows: 

Mr.  Moulton  showed  specimens  of  the 
work  of  thrips  on  cherry,  peach,  apri- 
cot and  prune  trees,  and  drawings  of 
the  insect.  The  thrips  is  imperfectly 
understood  as  yet,  he  said,  its  work 
hitherto  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try being  limited  to  certain  kinds  of 
trees,  but  in  this  valley  it  is  now  at- 
tacking all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees. 

Since  the  voting  of  the  appropriation 
of  $500  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  super- 
visors, Mr.  Moulton  has  undertaken 
work  on  three  lines.  He  has  employed 
two  assistants  to  go  through  the  valley 
to  gather  all  available  information  on 
the  subject;  he  has  been  experiment- 
ing with  various  washes,  and  he  has 
been  investigating  the  insects  found 
working  here  as  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  thrips,  California  especially  being 
well  provided  with  natural  enemies  of 
pests. 

A  map  of  the  valley  was  used  to 
show  where  the  worst  damage  was 
done  last  year.  This  year,  especially 
near  Milpitas,  the  results  will  be  nearly 
the  same,  but  some  places  where  the 
loss  was  almost  total  last  year  there 
will  be  no  loss  this  year.  Mr. 
Moulton  said  he  was  convinced  that  in 
some  places  the  thrips  has  been  at  work 
for  four,  five,  even  six  years.  For  three 
years  at  one  orchard  there  has  been  no 
fruit  picked.  The  leaf  buds  were  in- 
jured so  that  the  trees  could  hardly 
start.  In  other  places  spots  of  sixty  or 
more  acres  are  cleaned.  People  did 
nothing  last  year  because  they  did  not 
know  what  was  the  cause.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  been  pretty  well  found 
out  how  the  work  is  done  by  the  insect, 
something  may  be  done  to  counteract 
it.  The  thrips  is  a  common  pest,  he 
thinks,  in  fruit  sections  all  over  this 
State.  The  insect  works  inside  the  bud 
for  a  day  or  two  and  then  moves  on  to 
another  tree,  so  it  is  hard  to  detect  it. 
Presumably  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited the  life  is  spent,  as  is  usual  with 
insects,  their  mission  having  been  per- 
formed. So  far  only  females  are  found, 
and  there  has  been  no  breeding.  The  fe- 
male lives  through  the  winter  as  the 
adult  insect.  They  spread  from  the 
north  mainly,  on  the  north  breezes. 
Their  flight  is  usually  just  at  evening, 
when  they  can  often  be  observed 
thickly,  gathering  on  one's  coat  and  hat 
while  driving  or  wheeling  along  the 
road.  They  also  hover  over  a  tree, 
passing  slowly  from  tree  to  tree. 
Smudging  is  found  to  be  of  little  or  no 
use.  Spraying  is  also  useless,  because 
their  breathing  pores  are  protected  in 
folds  under  the  sides  of  the  body,  so 
that  external  washes  can  scarcely 
reach  them.  Creosote  and  other  things 
are  more  or  less  effective  in  washes. 
There  is  a  new  brood  coming  on  now; 
some  of  the  adults  are  still  laying,  the 
period  of  egg-laying  being  about  six 
months. 

Damage  Comparatively  Slight. — 
The  damage  over  Santa  Clara  valley  is 
not  so  great  as  people  have  feared,  but 
it  is  serious,  because  we  have  no  way 
yet  of  combatting  it.  The  thrips  may 
have  been  here  for  years,  as  it  is  found 
in  flowers  of  various  kinds;  or  it  may 
have  been  brought  here  because  of  the 
change  in  the  valley  within  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  from  a  wild  state  to  al- 
most a  garden.  The  peculiar  scab  on 
prunes  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
on  other  fruit,  is  likely  due  to  it.  An 
insect  which  has  so  many  food  plants  is 
very  hard  to  fight. 

Many  of  the  troubles  supposed  to 
have  been  due  to  plant  diseases,  scabs, 
etc.,  will  no  doubt  be  found  due  directly 
to  thrips — it  is  so  common. 

A  number  of  raphidians  were  shown  in 


a  case  at  work  on  the  thrips.  The 
raphidian  is  a  predaceous  insect,  and  is 
entirely  harmless  to  the  trees.  It  feeds, 
however,  entirely  on  the  young  thrips, 
not  attacking  the  adults.  Spiders  are 
possibly  enemies.  Ants  may  take 
thrips  out  of  their  way,  but  they  are 
not  likely  carnivorous. 

Prof.  Heath,  of  Stanford,  who  was 
also  present,  told  some  of  the  workings 
of  ants. 

Before  success  can  be  had  in  fighting 
the  pest,  Mr.  Moulton  said,  the  place 
where  the  thrips  spends  the  winter 
must  be  found,  so  it  can  be  attacked  in 
the  breeding  place,  whether  in  grass, 
under  the  fences,  in  oak  trees  or  other 
ornamental  trees.  It  takes  about  five 
minutes  for  the  female  to  deposit  the 
egg,  and  about  four  days  for  the  young 
to  come  out. 

Every  spray  tried  has  been  only 
partly  effective;  every  insect  may  be 
killed  off  a  tree  (and  the  buds  be  killed, 
too),  but  in  a  few  days  a  new  lot  will 
come  in.  If  the  blossom  is  affected 
the  tip  of  the  petals  will  be  brown,  the 
tree  will  have  a  generally  sick  ap- 
pearance. The  rose  thrips  is  different 
from  the  other  kinds.  The  only  hope  is 
in  finding  a  hostile  insect,  or  in  finding 
the  breeding  place.  Tobacco  smoke 
will  kill  the  insects  that  it  can  get  at, 
but  the  thrips  has  peculiar  breathing 
pores,  protected  from  .smoke. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


The  Buzzard  as  a  Distributor  of 
Disease, 

One  of  the  revolutions  which  science 
is  continually  making  in  popular  con- 
ceptions of  existing  conditions,  says  the 
Sacramento  Union,  will  soon  occur  in 
the  field  of  veterinary  theory  in  this 
State.  Two  of  the  foremost  veterina- 
rians of  California  are  now  engaged  in 
a  quiet  but  effective  crusade  against 
the  turkey  buzzard,  so  long  protected 
and  cherished  as  a  scavenger  through- 
out the  stock  raising  sections  of  Cali 
fornia  and  the  West 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  vulture 
and  the  buzzard  are  two  of  the  agents 
most  concerned  in  the  distribution  of 
epidemic  animal  diseases. 

It  was  only  due  to  the  fact  that  State 
Veterinarian  Keane  discovered  that 
there  was  no  statute  forbidding  the 
destruction  of  birds  now  on  the  books 
that  he  did  not  draw  up  a  bill  repealing 
the  old  law  and  substituting  therefor  a 
bounty  upon  the  buzzard's  bald,  repul- 
sive head.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  a  law  of  this  kind  will  be  passed  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State 
have  passed  ordinances  imposing  a 
heavy  fine — sometimes  as  much  as  $50 
— upon  the  person  who  destroys  one  of 
these  birds  of  dour  appearance  and  ill 
omen. 

But  the  turkey  buzzard,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  numerous  of  the  scaven- 
ger tribe  in  the  West,  will  probably  not 
much  longer  enjoy  this  immunity  from 
persecution.  Dr.  Archibald  Ward,  in- 
structor in  veterinary  science  and 
pathology  at  the  State  University,  has 
for  some  time  been  carrying  on  one  of 
the  most  interesting  experiments  in 
veterinary  research.  He  has  a  pair  of 
captive  buzzards  which,  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy a  delicate  taste,  he  feeds  upon 
various  scraps  of  meat  which  have  lost 
to  a  great  extent  their  vitality.  The 
food  is  prepared  with  considerable  care 
and  usually  is  inoculated  with  lively  cul- 
tures of  such  bacteria,  for  instance,  as 
those  which  cause  anthrax  in  cattle. 

An  examination  of  the  food  which 
these  birds  disgorge  whenever  they 
overfeed  discloses  the  fact  that  their 
crops  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  culture  of  dan- 
gerous microbes. 

This  is  exactly  the  result  which  is 
obtained  in  the  bacteriological  labora- 
tories of  the  disciples  of  Pasteur.  Here 
for  the  various  and  laborious  processes 
of  the  patient  bacteriologist  is  substi- 
tuted a  much  simpler  scheme,  which  is 
not  only  better  because  it  is  all  within 
the  everyday  operation  of  Mother 
Nature,  but  which  constitutes  for  the 
scavenger    kind    a    deadly  weapon. 


Armed  ever  with  a  thousand  million  of 
the  most  deadly  bacilli,  the  vulture 
ranges  over  a  country  hundreds  of 
square  miles  in  area.  Where  he  stops 
to  feed  he  disgorges  and  leaves  there 
the  ammunition  with  which  innumer- 
able cattle,  sheep  or  hogs,  hitherto  un- 
touched by  plague,  may  be  slaughtered 
and  thereby  furnish  to  the  flying  scav- 
engers a  feast  for  months. 

For  many  years  veterinarians  and 
stockmen  of  the  West  have  been  per- 
plexed at  such  phenomena,  for  instance, 
as  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  appear- 
ance among  their  herds  as  the  hoof  rot 
among  sheep,  the  black  leg  and  Texas 
fever  among  cattle  and  the  cholera 
among  hogs.  They  little  dreamed  that, 
like  a  visitation  of  Providence,  these 
plagues  had  swooped  down  from  the 
very  heavens  in  the  shape  of  the  ghoul- 
ish black  denizens  of  the  air.  At  times 
a  disease  would  jump  for  a  thousand 
miles,  where  there  was  no  possibility  of 
contaminated  animals  mixing  with  the 
herd  which  had  become  suddenly  in- 
fected. In  cases  of  this  kind  it  was 
thought  that  the  disease  had  been  car- 
ried with  the  wind.  But  gradually  sus- 
picion has  settled  upon  the  winged 
scavengers  who  feed  off  the  carcasses 
of  the  dead. 


Counties  May  Have  Veterinarians. 


An  amendment  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture to  the  County  Government  Act  of 
1897  is  of  importance  to  all  agri- 
cultural counties.  It  provides  that 
there  shall  be  a  livestock  inspector  in 
each  county,  who  is  to  receive  a  salary 
of  $  J  25  a  month,  and  must  be  a  regis- 
tered veterinary  surgeon,  certified  and 
accredited  by  the  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Board. 

Discretion  of  the  Supervisors. — But 


there  is  given  to  the  Board  of  Sjper- 
visors  the  discretion  of  not  employing 
such  officer,  whenever  in  the  judgment 
of  the  board  such  an  officer  is  not 
demanded  by  the  public  welfare.  But 
whenever  the  office  is  filled  it  is  to  be 
done  by  the  Supervisors,  and  the  in- 
cumbent shall  fill  the  office  only  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  board. 

The  board  must,  under  the  new  law, 
adopt  orders  and  enact  ordinance  nec- 
essary for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  domestic  livestock,  which  or- 
ders and  ordinances  shall  not  be  in  con- 
flict with  State  or  Federal  laws,  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  provide 
for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  in- 
curred in  enforcing  the  same,  which 
expenses  shall  be  a  county  charge  and 
payable  in  the  same  manner  and  out 
of  the  same  funds  as  other  county 
charges  are  paid. 

Power  of  the  Inspector.— It  is  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  livestock  inspector,  act- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Veterinarian,  to  enforce  all  laws  of  the 
State,  and  all  orders  and  ordinances  of 
the  board  pertaining  to  the  health  and 
sanitary  surroundings  of  all  livestock  in 
his  county,  and  for  that  purpose  he  is 
authorized  and  empowered,  by  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  to  establish,  maintain  and 
enforce  such  quarantine,  sanitary  and 
other  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
proper  and  necessary.  He  shall  give 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  such  time  and 
attention  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  general  protection  and  ad- 
vancement of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
domestic  livestock  of  his  county. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  by  the  late 
Legislature  removes  all  the  questions 
heretofore  at  issue  concerning  the 
power  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
employ  a  County  Veterinarian. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


Among  the  wavering  Shadows  of  the 

night 

Came  one  whose  presence  was  a  long-lost 
light, 

Whose    voice    was    long  -  lost  melody 

divine, 

Saying,  "The  Present  Time  alone  is 
thine." 

My  prisoned  soul  beat  out  a  swift  reply: 
"  Since  thou  art  gone,  no  Present  Time 
have  I, 

But  only  the  deep  -  mercoried,  sunken 
Past." 

(The  Presence  vanished  up  the  Heavenly 
Vast.) 

It  was  my  doubt  the  blessed  vision 
grieved; 

What  comfort  mine,  had  I  the  voice  be- 
lieved, 

And  plucked  that  moment's  darkling, 
dewy  bloom 

In  Shadow  Land,  though  girt  with  wak- 
ing doom. 

—Edith  M.  Thomas. 


A  Broken  Engagement. 


When  my  friend  John  sent  me  a  card 
showing  that  he  had  become  engaged 
for  the  fourth  time.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  not  congratulate  him  until 
he  notified  me  that  the  engagement  had 
been  broken,  like  the  others. 

That  this  would  happen  was  a  thing 
that  all  his  friends  knew,  but  when  three 
months  had  passed  and  we  had  neither 
seen  John  in  the  club  nor  at  the  race 
track,  most  of  us  began  to  think  that 
he  was  lost  to  us  forever. 

One  day  I  met  him  on  board  a  steam- 
er as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Long  Branch 
with  his  fiancee  and  future  mother-in- 
law.  Loaded  down  with  a  number  of 
parcels  besides  his  sweetheart's  cape 
and  parasol,  he  did  not  look  particularly 
happy,  and  I  knew  that  if  the  engage- 
ment had  not  yet  been  broken  off  it  was 
not  his  fault. 

A  month  later  John  suddenly  turned 
up  at  the  club,  radiantly  happy,  and 
evidently  feeling  like  a  two  year  old,  as 
he  said  himself,  and  still  we  had  all 
heard  that  this  time  it  was  not  he  who 
had  broken  off  the  engagement,  al- 
though he  did  not  tell  us  so  himself. 

A  few  weeks  after,  however,  he  told 
me  how  it  happened. 

"Everybody  knows  that  my  engage- 
ment was  broken,"  he  said  with  a  smile, 
"  but  so  far  no  one  knows  how  it  hap- 
pened. It  was  simply  a  case  of  too 
much  mother-in-law.  I  was  really  in 
love  with  Edith  and  she  with  me,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  her  mother  no  couple 
could  have  been  happier  than  we  were. 
But  her  mother  was  more  than  I  could 
stand. 

"From  the  very  first  day  she  took 
possession  of  me  and  immediately  began 
to  transform  me.  I  can  say  without 
exaggeration  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  hours  1  was  allowed  to  sleep 
she  clung  to  me  like  a  leech. 

"  I  had  to  give  up  my  cigars,  I  must 
solemnly  swear  never  to  touch  anything 
stronger  than  tea,  and  not  one  moment 
was  I  alone  with  Edith  during  the  four 
months  the  engagement  lasted.  Time 


and  again  I  made  up  my  mind  to  break 
loose,  but  when  I  saw  how  Edith  clung 
to  me  I  simply  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  making  her  unhappy. 

"Now,  you  know  that  I  have  never 
been,  or  pretended  to  be,  a  saint,  but  I 
had,  of  course,  not  considered  it  my 
duty  to  inform  my  sweetheart,  and  far 
less  her  mother,  of  my  past  life,  and 
neither  of  them  suspected  that  this  was 
my  fourth  attempt  at  getting  into  the 
harbor  of  matrimony. 

"The  day  had  already  been  set  for 
our  wedding,  we  had  looked  at  furni- 
ture and  apartments,  and  my  mother-in- 
law  had  already  decided  in  favor  of  one 
apartment  uptown  and  had  of  course 
picked  the  best  room  for  her  own  use. 
That  she  was  to  stay  with  us  until  the 
end  of  her  mortal  life  she  considered  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  the  very 
thought  of  it  made  me  tremble. 

"  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  do  to 
get  out  of  it. 

1 1  Then  one  day  the  catastrophe  came . 
As  usual,  I  had  come  t6  spend  the  day 
with  Edith  and  her  mother,  and  as  soon 
as  I  entered  the  house  I  felt  that  there 
was  something  in  the  air.  I  found 
Edith  swimming  in  tears,  and  standing 
behind  her  chair  was  her  mother,  look- 
ing like  a  thunder  cloud. 

"  Without  a  word  she  handed  me  a 
letter,  and  at  first  glance  I  could  see 
that  it  contained  something  concerning 
me,  and  something  very  unpleasant  at 
that. 

"  It  was,  in  fact,  a  summing  up  of  my 
whole  past,  described  in  the  most  vivid 
colors.  Every  little  love  affair  I  had 
since  I  was  a  boy  was  carefully  men- 
tioned; the  fact  of  my  three  previous 
engagements  had,  of  course,  not  been 
forgotten,  and  I  was  described  besides 
as  a  passionate  gambler  and  inveterate 
drunkard  and  cigarette  fiend. 

"  There  was  no  signature  to  the  let- 
ter, and,  having  read  it,  I  therefore 
handed  it  back  to  Mrs.  Nemesis  in  my 
most  nonchalant  manner. 

"  'I  hardly  consider  it  necessary  that 
I  should  deft  nd  myself  against  accusa- 
tions made  by  a  person  who  does  not 
dare  to  sign  his  name,'  I  said. 

"  'But  what  about  the  three  engage- 
ments?' my  mother-in-law  asked,  icily. 

"  'Well,  I  can't  deny  that  1  have  been 
mistaken  in  my  affinity  before,  but  I 
can  not  see  why  I  should  be  blamed  for 
that.' 

"  'Oh,  John,  I  would  never  have  be- 
lieved that  you  were  as  bad  as  that! ' 
sobbed  Edith. 

"  Now,  Dick,  you  know  that  patience 
has  never  been  my  strong  point,  and 
thinking  of  my  suffering  during  the 
past  months,  I  stood  up  from  my  chair 
and  made  this  little  speech  in  my  most 
formal  manner:  '  My  dear  Mrs.  Brown, 
1  can  readily  see  that  you  have  never 
had  much  confidence  in  me  since  an 
anonymous  letter  is  all  that  was  nec- 
essary to  make  you  lose  it.  That  a 
young  man  cannot  go  through  life  with- 
out having  a  few  love  affairs  is  a  thing 
which  not  even  a  bishop  would  condemn. 
And  that  I  have  been  engaged  three 
times  ' 

"I  did  not  get  any  further,  for  my 
mother-in-law  opened  up  on  me  such  a 
rapid  fire  of  eloquence  that  1  found  it 
advisable  to  leave  the  room  rather 
hurriedly. 

"I  did  not  stop  running  until  I 
reached  my  bachelor  quarters,  packed 
Edith's  photograph  and  the  presents 
she  had  given  me  in  a  box  and  rang  for 
a  messenger  boy.  When  the  door 
closed  behind  him  I  drew  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief— I  was  free  once  more." 

I  had  already  opened  my  mouth  to 
congratulate  John  upon  his  escape,  but 
he  interrupted  me. 

"  You  have  not  heard  all  yet.  What 
I  have  told  you  is  nothing  but  what  all 
New  York  knows.  The  secret  of  the 
whole  affair  is—  I  wrote  the  anonymous 
letter  myself." — Walter  Keene. 


Teacher — Tommy,  next  time  you  are 
late,  bring  an  excuse  from  your  father. 

Tommy— Who?  Father?  Why,  he 
ain't  no  good  at  excuses.  Ma  always 
finds  him  out. 


"Say,  mamma,"  queried  little  Mary 
Ellen,  "  what's  a  dead  letter  ?" 

"Any  letter  that's  given  to  your 
father  to  mail,  my  dear,"  replied  the 
mother. 


Care  of  the  Face. 

The  preservation  of  youth  and  beauty 
is  much  easier  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  the  use  of  dangerous  and  in- 
jurious cosmetics  quite  unnecessary. 
External  applications,  while  important, 
are  not  the  whole  thing.  There  are 
other  considerations  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  A  doctor  will  tell  you  that  he 
must  get  at  the  cause  before  he  can 
prescribe  a  remedy  for  an  illness,  and  so 
before  you  can  improve  your  appear- 
ance you  must  try  to  discover  a  reason 
for  your  various  defects. 

A  Frenchman  has  said,  "The  whole 
law  of  attraction  lies  in  the  skin."  It 
is  therefore  plainly  your  duty  to  devote 
some  time  and  attention  to  it.  To  be- 
gin with,  you  must  remember  that  the 
skin  is  an  important  excretory  organ, 
and  that  all  impurities  on  the  surface 
must  be  carefully  removed  before  ap- 
plying the  most  simple  remedy.  It 
should  be  thought  of  as  a  cover  that 
must  be  kept  fresh  and  aired. 

Suppose  you  are  out  in  the  open  air 
a  great  deal  in  the  winter,  and  that  the 
day  begins  with  a  walk,  which  stirs  up 
the  blood  in  your  veins  and  brightens 
your  eyes.  Before  taking  the  afternoon 
drive,  apply  with  a  very  soft  handker- 
chief a  small  quantity  of  fine  cream, 
put  on  so  carefully  that  it  is  invisible  to 
the  eye,  but  giving  the  face  a  fresh, 
moist  look,  like  a  child's.  It  also  pre- 
vents the  face  from  being  lined  or 
chapped  by  the  cold.  Upon  returning 
home  wet  a  piece  of  cambric  with 
alcohol  and  pass  it  over  the  face.  It 
will  remove  the  surface  dust  and  the 
cream,  which  has  done  its  duty,  and 
will  leave  the  skin  sweet  and  clean  un- 
derneath for  the  evening. 

Before  retiring  for  the  night,  wash 
the  face  in  warm  water,  with  castile 
soap,  and  then  smear  it  lightly  over 
with  the  cream.  Work  the  cream 
gently  in  with  your  fingers,  for,  as  the 
skin  is  only  to  a  slight  extent  an  ab- 
sorbing organ,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
little  persuasion  by  gently  rubbing  and 
massage.  Solutions  can  hardly  be  ab- 
sorbed at  all  by  a  sound,  healthy  skin. 
Apply  under  the  eyes — along  the  tear 
duct — some  lanoline  cold  cream,  but  do 
not  rub.  Leave  it  on  all  night.  Place 
a  little  on  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows.  It 
has  a  cooling  effect  on  the  eye  and 
gives  a  full  look  to  the  lid,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  beauty,  and  makes 
the  eye  look  large.  To  the  eyebrows  it 
gives  that  penciled  effect  and  prevents 
their  spreading. 

There  is  an  excellent  cream  prepared 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  per- 
oxide helps  to  whiten  the  skin  and  is 
healing  and  prevents  the  formation  of 
blackheads,  which  are  not  only  un- 
sightly, but  enlarge  the  pores,  making 
the  skin  coarse  and  ugly. 

A  growth  of  dark,  superfluous  hair 
either  on  the  lip  or  face  may  be 
bleached  so  light  a  color  by  peroxide  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible,  and,  unlike 
the  many  depilatories  in  the  market,  it 
is  a  safe  and  harmless  method  of  mak- 
ing the  growth  invisible  even  if  still 
there. 

You  should  never  lose  your  grip  on 
beauty  or  youth  any  more  than  you  do 
on  life.  The  first  sign  of  advancing 
years  is  when  the  face  begins  to  sag. 
That  is  much  worse  than  the  fine  lines 
that  can  be  effaced,  but  you  can  pre- 
vent sagging  if  you  try.  Keep  the 
muscles  stiffened  by  splashing  cold 
water  on  the  face  and  by  slapping  the 
cheeks  gently.  Do  not  let  any  muscle 
fall  into  disuse.  Try  to  look  bright 
even  when  alone  in  your  room,  and 
when  working,  writing  or  reading  do 
not  let  the  mouth  droop.  Keep  all  the 
muscles  alive  during  the  waking  hours, 
but  through  the  night  relax  every  inch 
of  your  body.  Have  plenty  of  soft  pil- 
lows, not  under  your  head,  but  make  a 
nest  of  them  so  that  every  part  of  your 
body  is  supported  and  at  rest.  And, 
winter  or  summer,  have  your  window 
open.  If  fresh  air  is  necessary  for  deli- 
cate people  with  chest  complaints,  how 
much  more  necessary  it  is  for  those  who 
are  well  and  wish  to  keep  so. 

A  dry,  sallow  skin  is  often  caused  by 
too  much  uric  acid  in  the  system.  This 
may  be  remedied  by  taking  lithia  tab- 
lets (five  grains),  one  three  times  a  day 


in  a  tumbler  of  water,  either  with  your 
meals  or  between  them. 

A  solution  made  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  boric  acid  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water 
may  be  dropped  into  the  outer  corner 
of  the  eye,  morning  and  evening,  with 
a  dropper.  This  solution  is  cooling  and 
keeps  the  eyes  clear  and  bright.  Above 
all  things,  never  be  in  a  hurry.  Hurry 
irritates  the  nerves,  and  nervousness  is 
the  deadliest  enemy  of  health,  beauty 
and  happiness. 

A  warm  bath  at  bedtime,  followed  by 
a  gentle  massage,  is  excellent  for  every 
one.  Rest  when  you  can.  Lie  down 
for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  and  try  to 
sleep.  If  not,  read  a  light  and  amusing 
book.  The  brain  must  have  rest  like 
any  other  part  of  the  body. — New  York 
Tribune. 


Olive  Oil  Cure. 


Sufferers  from  nerve  disorders  should 
try  the  olive  oil  cure,  which  is  most 
highly  recommened  to  those  who  have 
learned  abroad  to  appreciate  the  addi- 
tion of  oils  to  salads.  The  very  best 
and  purest  olive  oil  must  be  obtained, 
and  one  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day 
is  the  dose  if  the  victim  of  neuralgia, 
anaamia  or  disordered  nerves  is  in  a 
hurry  to  be  cured.  Otherwise  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  oil  taste  should  be 
cultivated  by  the  addition  of  a  very 
little  to  the  salad  taken  once  or  twice 
a  day,  to  which  a  dash  of  vinegar  may 
be  added,  so  that  the  disagreeable 
taste  of  the  oil  may  be  almost  com- 
pletely disguised.  The  patient  should 
gradually  lessen  the  vinegar  and  in- 
crease the  oil,  until  it  is  so  well  liked 
that  it  can  be  taken  raw.  It  is  claimed 
for  olive  oil,  just  as  it  is  for  apples, 
that  it  keeps  the  liver  in  good  working 
order,  thus  preventing  rheumatism, 
rendering  the  complexion  healthy  and 
clear  and  also  making  the  hair  grow 
glossy  and  abundant.  —  London  Mail. 


Your  Watch  is  a  Compass. 


"Most  men  who  own  a  good  watch," 
said  a  jeweler,  "think  they  know  all 
about  it.  They  have  the  number  fixed 
in  their  memory  in  case  it  is  stolen. 
They  could  probably  pick  it  out  from 
fifty  other  watches  with  their  eyes  shut. 
But  how  many  men  know  that  their 
watch  is  a  compass  and  will  tell  north 
from  south  as  accurately  as  it  will  tell 
the  time  of  day?  Stanley,  the  explorer, 
did  not  know  it  until  he  had  groped  his 
way  through  the  dark  continent  and 
met  a  Belgian  sailor  on  the  coast. 
Every  watch  is  a  compass.  If  you 
point  the  hour  hand  to  the  sun  the  south 
is  exactly  half  way  between  the  hour 
and  the  figure  XII  on  the  dial.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  it  is  4  o'clock.  Point  the 
hand  indicating  4  to  the  sun  and  II  on 
the  watch  is  exactly  south.  If  it  is  8 
o'clock,  point  the  hand  indicating  8  to 
the  sun  and  the  figure  X  on  the  dial  is 
due  south.  No  man  need  get  lost  if  he 
carries  a  watch." 


A  Refreshing  Bath. 


A  warm  salt  bath  is  very  refreshing 
to  anyone  suffering  from  exhaustion  of 
travel  or  a  long  shopping  expedition, 
which  is  as  trying  to  mind  and  body  as 
anything  that  can  be  undertaken  by  a 
woman.  Away  from  the  seashore,  a 
very  simple  substitute  for  sea-water  is 
a  cup  of  rock  salt  dissolved  in  warm 
water  and  added  to  the  bath.  When 
the  salt  is  irritating  to  the  skin,  take  a 
warm  bath  and  sponge  off  with  a  mix- 
ture of  violet  or  lavender  water  and 
alcohol,  about  half  and  half,  and  rub 
briskly  with  a  warm  friction  towel. 
Such  a  method  prevents  the  exhaustion 
and  dangers  of  cold  which  follow  a 
warm  bath. 


The  late  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck 
had  the  reputation  of  having  a  decidedly 
brusque  manner  in  society.  Once  at  a 
royal  reception  he  bumped  roughly 
against  an  Italian  prelate,  who  looked 
at  him  indignantly. 

"You  evidently  don't  know  who  I 
am,"  said  the  prince  haughtily.  "  I  am 
Herbert  Bismarck." 

"Oh,"  answered  the  prelate,  "if 
that  doesn't  amount  to  an  apology  it  is 
certainly  a  perfect  explanation." 


Keep  A-Goin'  ! 


If  you  strike  a  thorn  or  rose, 

Keep  a-goin'! 
If  it  hails  or  if  it  snows, 

Keep  a-goin'! 
'Taint  no  use  to  sit  and  whine, 
When  the  fish  ain't  on  your  line, 
Bait  your  hook  and  keep  on  tryin'. 

Keop  a-goin'! 

When  the  weather  kills  your  crop, 

Keep  a-goin'! 
When  you  tumble  from  the  top, 

Keep  a-goin'! 
S'pose  you're  out  of  every  dime, 
Gettin'  broke  ain't  any  crime; 
Tell  the  world  you're  feelin'  prime, 

Keep  a-goin'! 

When  it  looks  like  all  is  up, 

Keep  a-goin'! 
Drain  the  sweetness  from  the  cup, 

Keep  a-goin'! 
See  the  wild  birds  on  the  wing! 
Hear  the  bells  that  sweetly  ring! 
When  you  feel  like  singin', — sing! 

Keep  a-goin'! 

— Star  of  Hope. 
The  Lost  Moment. 
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Domestic  Hints. 


White  House  Cake. — Beat  very 
thoroughly  together  a  cup  and  a  half 
of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter  and  the 
whites  of  five  eggs;  then  add  two- thirds 
of  a  cup  of  milk,  a  little  more  than  two 
cups  of  fine  flour  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
almond  extract.  Whip  until  light  and 
frothy  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Green  Mountain  Buns.  —  Mix  a  stiff 
batter  out  of  three  cups  of  milk,  one  of 
sugar  and  the  necessary  amount  of 
flour.  Add  a  yeast  cake.  Let  rise  for 
half  a  day,  then  add  one  cupful  of  mo- 
lasses, one  cupful  of  currants,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  of  soda,  one- 
half  of  cloves,  and  a  full  cup  of  melted 
butter;  use  sufficient  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  batter  again,  allow  it  to  rise  over 
night  and  spread  with  raw  egg  when 
baked. 

German  Scallop.  —  Boil  a  cabbage, 
then  drain  and  chop  fine.  Make  a 
white  sauce  by  stirring  into  three  table - 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  two  of  flour  and 
adding  a  cupful  of  milk.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Butter  a  baking  dish, 
put  in  a  layer  of  cabbage,  turn  some  of 
the  sauce  over  it,  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice,  and  some  grated  cheese.  Fill  the 
dish  in  this  manner,  cover  with  a  layer 
of  cracker  crumbs  and  drop  on  bits  of 
butter  and  a  sprinkle  of  cayenne. 
Bake  and  brown. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. — Twelve  large, 
smooth,  sound  tomatoes,  one  coffee- 
cupful  of  finely  chopped  cold  cooked 
meat,  two  cupfuls  of  fine  breadcrumbs, 
one-half  cupful  of  water,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  minced  onion,  one  large  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered summer  savory.  Cut  a  thin  slice 
from  the  stem  end  of  each  tomato;  with 
a  teaspoon  scoop  out  the  inside  juice 
and  pulp.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
in  a  saucepan,  and  place  it  over  the  fire; 
when  it  melts  add  the  chopped  onion, 
cook  until  it  turns  yellow,  then  add  the 
tomato  pulp  and  water;  cook  five  min- 
utes, then  add  the  meat  and  half  the 
crumbs.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
summer  savory;  remove  from  the  fire 
and,  when  cool,  fill  the  tomatoes  full. 
Sprinkle  the  top  of  each  with  the  other 
cupful  of  crumbs  and  dot  with  butter. 
Arrange  them  in  a  baking-pan  and 
brown  in  a  hot  oven  for  forty  minutes. 
Serve  as  soon  as  baked.  Garnish  with 
parsley. 

Simmered  Fowl.  —  No  matter  how 
tough  or  hopeless  a  fowl  may  seem, 
roast  it  first  to  give  the  meat  a  flavor. 
This  must  be  done  slowly  and  carefully, 
basting  at  frequent  intervals.  When 
it  is  nicely  colored,  split  down  the  back 
and  lay  it  flat  in  covered  ham  boiler. 
Pour  in  all  the  gravy  from  the  roasting 
pan  and  rinse  same  well  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  hot  water.  Add  a  liberal 
helping  of  canned  tomatoes  to  gravy 
and  dot  the  surface  of  the  fowl  here  and 
there  with  tiny  bits  of  onion.  When 
these  have  become  roasted,  dredge  with 
flour  and  keep  up  the  basting  through 
three  or  four  hours  of  simmering.  A 
fowl  thus  prepared  will  keep  a  week, 
and  while  it  tastes  delicious  cold,  does 
not  betray  the  least  "warmed-over" 
taste  when  heated  through.  It  should 
be  kept  covered  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  pot  in  which  it  was  cooked  with- 
out being  removed  from  the  gravy,  to 
which  a  little  hot  water  may  be  added 
when  required. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  It  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  watt  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  U6:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Gloves. 

"  Don't  buy  a  glove  that  is  too  small," 
advised  a  woman  buyer  in  one  of  New 
York's  big  department  stores.  "It 
not  only  cramps  the  hand,  but  it  pre- 
vents grace  of  motion  and  gives  poor 
service. 

"Not  one-half  the  women  who  come 
in  here  know  what  points  to  watch  out 
for  in  buying  gloves.  I  try  to  instruct 
my  girls  to  inform  customers,  but  a 
woman  must  be  ripe  for  the  knowledge 
through  personal  experience  or  the 
advice  will  not  be  appreciated. 

"Black  gloves  are  generally  less 
elastic  than  light  colors.  Dressed  kid 
gloves  usually  retain  their  freshness 
longer  and  are  more  durable  than  suede. 
Short- fingered  gloves  give  the  hand  a 
malformed  look,  and  they  soon  break 
out  at  the  tips  or  between  the  fingers. 

"Putting  on  a  glove  for  the  first 
time  has  more  to  do  with  the  fit  and 
wear  than  almost  anything  else.  Take 
time  to  fit  them  and,  if  possible,  wear 
them  a  good  half  hour  before  closing 
the  fingers.  Button  the  last  buttons 
first,  for  the  greatest  strain  naturally 
comes  on  the  first."  —  New  York  Sun. 


(Keep  it  Handy 
For  an  empirgpncy: 
when  accidents  or  sudden  sickness  1 
comes,  nothing  acts  as  promptly  as 

[mm  davis'J 
Invaluable 
for  Cholera, 
Cramps,  etc. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  810.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  ROMIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAIO  UP  CAPITAL,  $600,000.00. 

BANKING  OFFICE,. .  .  .315  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Officers: 

CHARLES  CARPY  President. 

ARTHUR  LEGALLET  Vice-President. 

LEON  BOCQUERAZ  Secretary. 

JOHN  GINTY  Assistant  Secretary 

P.  A.  BERGEROT  Attorney. 


JOKE  BOOK  FREE! 

Any  person  reading  this  advertisement  and 
Bending  us  their  i-ddress  on  a  pos  lU  card  will 
receive  our  New  1905  Joke  Book  absolutely 
fr  e.  The  quaintest  thing  out ;  48  pages  Blze 
6x11  Inches,  and  Illumined  cover  In  four  colors. 

POPULAR  PUBLISHING  CO., 
337  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


fi 


EALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      I       t      I  I 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal — ftdn. 


YOUR    WINDOWS  RATTLE? 

If  so,  send  12c.  for  our  Anti-Rattler. 
That'll  '  fix  'em." 
SANDERS  NOVELTY  CO..  369  Vanburen  St  ,  Chicago. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


\Oy2%  Ammonia, 

18%  Bone  Phosphate. 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 


Facts  About  the 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

OF  SCRANTON,  PA., 

The  Largest  Educational  Institution  in  the  World. 

Capital  invested,  $6,000,000. 

Buildings  owned  and  occupied  in  Scranton,  5. 

Total  floor  space  of  buildings,  7  acres. 

Cost  of  buildings,  $550,000. 

Number  ot  employes,  3200. 

Total  number  of  students  and  graduates,  Feb.  1,  1905,  755,000. 
Mail  matter  handled  each  day,  15,000  pieces. 
Daily  output  of  Printing  Department,  1 V4  tons. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  textbooks  and  instruction  papers,  not  counting  printing,  revisions,  etc., 
$1,000,000. 

Amount  now  being  spent  annually  for  improving  and  revising  textbooks  and  instruction 
papers,  $250,000. 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  size,  strength,  and  great  work  done  by  the  I.  C.  S.  If  we 
had  not  been  successful  in  helping  workers  to  obtain  better  positions  and  increased  salaries  for 
over  fourteen  years,  the  above  figures  would  be  impossible.  No  other  institution  has  the  Courses, 
the  System,  or  the  Means  to  provide  such  a  training  as  that  offered  by  the  I.  C.  S. 

What  Position  Do  YOU  Want? 

Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Positions  for  Which  We  Can  Train  You. 


Ad  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Thimmer 
Newspaper  Illustrator 
General  Illustrator 
Carpet  Designer 
Wallpaper  Designer 
Linoleum  Designer 
Bookcover  Designer 
Draftsman 
Ornamental  Designer 
Sign  Painter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Marine  Engineer 
Traction  Engineer 
Gas  Engineer 
Refrigeration  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Write  for 


Machine  Designer 

Mechanical  Dhaftsman 

Foreman  Blacksmith 

Civil  Service  Examinations 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Teacher 

Commercial  Law 

Navigator 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Machine  Designer 
Dynamo  Tender 

Electric  Lighting  Superintendent 
Electric  Railway  Superintendent 
Electrician 
Wireman 

Telephone  Engineer 

Free  Catalogue  stating  Course  which 


Telegraph  Engineer 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 

Architectural  Draftsman 

Building  Inspector 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Heat  and  Ventilator  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Bridge  Engineer 

Municipal  Engineer 

Hydraulic  Engineer 

R.  R.  Construction  Engineer 

Surveyor 

Mine  Surveyor 

Chemist 

French  )  With  Edison 
German  [-Repeating 
Spanish  j  Phonograph 
interests  you. 


Name  

Address  ".  ' .-. .>.;.;. i  

Course  interested  in  

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 

J.  W.  HENDERSON,  Superintendent, 

1310  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 


-ft?/ 


MADE  IN  AMERICA. 

We  make  them.  J-  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots).  J>  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
check,  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  wi'l  suppV  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepeis'  Supplies. 

■Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 
THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT.  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


^    PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 


NO.  23.   STOCK  SIZE  -  6  ft.  i%  In.  by  9  ft.  4%  in. 
One  Door.   One  Window.   One  Room. 
Folding  spring  bunks  and  drop  table.       Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 


WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS, 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


GREENBANK; 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
.  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  April  19,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


July. 


Mav. 

Wednesday   II  16!K@1  15 

Thursday   1  ISHfal  17H 

Friday   1  17*@1  14  % 

Saturday   1  14  @1  16 

Monday   1  \3%Cu\  15 

Tuesday   1  14X@1  15* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi 
cago  were  as  follows  for  the  week : 
May. 

Wednesday    48,„@48H 

Thursday   48*»@49 

Friday   49H@48* 

Saturday   47M@48Vi 

Monday   48'8fa>4T 

Tuesday   47?8@47!8 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905. 
11  -J-Y"  > 
1  1  29  J> 

1  29H@  

1  29   (oil  29H, 

1  29  ®  

1  28*@1  28Ji 


ru 

88  % 
8794 
88  a 
88  H 
S7% 


July. 
48!4®48', 
4SV'4S'; 
l*Y»"l*'- 
47»»(a4K\ 
4- V"  47'-, 
IT  V«,47 ■'» 


May,  190b. 

Thursday  I  @  

Fridav   1  43)4®  

Saturday    @  

Monday    m  

Tuesday    1  44tt@l  44 

Wednesday. 


Wheat. 

The  same  inactive  market  for  wheat  as 
for  weeks  past  continues  to  prevail  in  this 
center,  stocks  being  too  light  to  permit  of 
much  trading.  Most  of  the  wheat  arriv- 
ing is  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  go- 
ing to  millers  or  dealers  in  feed.  At  no 
time  since  California  has  been  known  as 
an  exporter  of  wheat  has  the  export  trade 
in  this  cereal  been  so  dull  as  during  the 
past  few  months.  There  have  been  no 
cargo  clearances  since  January,  and  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  much  of  consequence 
done  in  the  way  of  shipping  wheat  from 
here  for  several  months  to  come.  About 
a  dozen  vessels  have  been  chartered  to  ar- 
rive, which  will  likely  take  wheat  as  part 
if  not  whole  cargo,  the  rate  for  wheat  be- 
ing 22s,  usual  option  of  European  ports. 
Quotable  values  for  wheat  in  the  local 
market  have  shown  no  appreciable 
change.  Eastern  markets  have  pre- 
sented a  somewhat  firmer  tone  than  pre- 
vious week,  in  consequence  of  unfavorable 
crop  weather  in  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  wheat  belt  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
European  markets,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  less  firmness,  both  Liverpool  and 
Paris  being  quoted  lower. 

California  Milling  II  52*@1  60 

Hal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    ®  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  40  ®1  45 

Oregon  Club   1  40  @1  47* 

PRICES  Or  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  IL44K61.4SM. 

December,  1905,  delivery,  tl  29'„@1.28X. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
for  May.  1905.  wheat,  11.42*  was  bid,  ¥1.43)4  asked; 
December,  1905,  sold  at  ll.28*®1.28Vi. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   7s0d@7s0Kd  6-9d@-8-d 

Freight  rates   16@-s  \7%®-s 

Local  market   .11  ::•.•>, «*l  35     II  40  @1  45 

Floor. 

Values  are  ruling  decidedly  steady  for 
desirable  qualities.  There  are  no  heavy 
quantities  offering.  Considering  the  lim- 
ited spot  supplies  and  the  absence  of  un- 
due selling  pressure  on  good  to  choice 
flour,  there  is  a  fair  movement,  both  out- 
ward and  on  local  account. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  60  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   6  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Market  is  quiet  and  is  apt  to  remain  so 
until  the  opening  of  the  new  season. 
Aside  from  some  shipments  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  largely  of  crushed  barley, 
business  is  almost  wholly  on  local  account. 
Small  quantities  of  Eastern  barley  are 
being  landed  here,  the  quality  being 
rather  ordinary  and  the  asking  price 
about  $1.20  per  cental.  Large  buyers  are 
now  not  disposed  to  bid  over  $1.20  for  any 
feed  barley,  but  choice  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain under  $1,221.1  In  the  speculative  mar- 
ket May  barley  "sold  at  S1.16K" ,1-1  •">,  and 
December  option  at  89K"  B7.  Some  ves- 
sels have  been  chartered  to  carry  barley 
to  Europe  the  coming  season  at  23s.  9d. 
and  23s.  3d.,  usual  option  as  to  port  of 
discharge. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  20   ffll  22* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  17*@1  20 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   l  22y4@l  27(4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   l  25  ®l  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair    l  20  ®i  2254 


Values  show  no  quotable  change,  but 
for  ordinary  feed  qualities  the  market 
lacks  firmness,  stocks  of  this  description 
being  tolerably  heavy  and  ahead  of  the 
immediate  demand.  Choice  to  select  oats 
are  in  very  limited  supply,  with  trading 
in  the  same  mostly  of  a  retail  chaaracter, 


and  quotations  for  the  time  being  largely 
nominal. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  55  ®1  60 

White,  good  to  choice   1  47*®1  52* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  40  @1  45 

Milling   1  45  @1  60 

Black  oats   1  35  @1  70 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  35  ®1  60 

Corn 

Offerings  are  tolerably  heavy,  both  of 
Eastern  and  domestic,  more  especially  of 
Large  Yellow  and  mixed  Yellow  and 
White,  with  market  for  these  descrip- 
tions rather  weak.  Market  for  choice 
White  it  not  inclining  particularly  in 
favor  of  buyers,  this  description  having 
been  lately  in  good  request  for  Central 
America.  The  steamer  City  of  Sydney, 
sailing  Saturday,  took  8792  centats. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  Cal  II  40  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  55  (31  65 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     0>  

Eastern,  sacked   1  30  @l  37* 

Kye. 

Market  is  very  lightly  stocked  and  is 
against  buyers. 

Good  to  choice  II  55  @1  65 

Buckwheat. 

Scarcely  any  offering  and  values  in 
consequence  are  poorly  defined. 

Good  to  choice  12  00    @2  25 

Beans. 

There  has  been  some  shipping  demand, 
mainly  for  mixed  car  lots  for  Arizona  and 
Texas.  Colored  beans  are  largely  used  in 
above  sections.  Reds  are  scarce  and  in  a 
small  way  command  fancy  prices.  Cur- 
rent values  for  good  to  choice  white  beans 
are  being  well  maintained. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  tbs  13  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                3  25  @3  50 

Large  White                                   2  50  @2  75 

Pinks                                                3  00  @3  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidneys                                   4  50  @5  00 

Reds                                                 6  00  @6  50 

Lim as.  good  to  choice                         4  75  @4  90 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  60  @2  90 

Dried  Peas. 

Very  .few  choice  domestic  of  any  sort 
now  on  market.  Millers  are  importing 
some  Eastern  Green  and  Spanish  at  com- 
paratively low  figures. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50   @2  00 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   (S3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  ffl>3  25 

Niles   1  50  ®2  00 

Hops. 

The  local  market  gives  no  evidence  of 
any  trading  of  consequence.  Offerings 
Irom  first  hands  are  light  and  buyers  are 
not  disposed  to  operate  at  prices  gener- 
ally asked.  To  sell  freely,  lower  figures 
than  below  quoted  would  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted, while  if  buyers  endeavored  to 
operate  freely,  they  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  more  than  quotations.  The 
New  York  Producers' Price  Current  says: 
"In  New  York  State  there  have  been  no 
transactions  the  past  week  of  any  conse- 
quence. Growers  are  now  beginning  to 
work  in  the  yards  and  from  present  indi- 
cations it  looks  as  if  roots  had  wintered 
well.  Holders  are  asking  25c  to  27c  for 
their  hops  but  are  not  able  to  effect  any 
sales.  On  the  local  market  a  sale  of  250 
bales  prime  Pacifies  was  made  at  25Ac  and 
and  100  bales  of  Sonomas  at  20c.  The 
German  market  is  reported  as  very  quiet 
and  from  London  one  hears  that  such 
growers  as  are  not  in  the  pool  are  willing 
sellers." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  23  @26 

Wool. 

Purchasing  continues  active  in  the  in- 
terior and  at  relatively  stiffer  prices  in 
many  instances  than  are  given  out  as  quo- 
tations in  this  center.  Some  of  the  grow- 
ers of  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties  are  re- 
ported having  sold  their  wool  before 
shearing,  mostly  within  range  of  18<a,20$c. 
Others  are  holding  for  better  prices, 
which  are  expected  to  be  realized  at  the 
pool  sales  of  the  Growers'  Association  to 
be  held  the  coming  month.  In  last 
week's  Pacific  Rural  Press,  page  230, 
Agricultural  Review,  under  heading  of 
Yuba  county,  wool  sales  were  misprinted 
as  having  been  made  at  17(a.70c.  The  fig- 
ures should  have  read  17(«  20c  per  lb. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  24  @25* 

Northern,  defective  20  ®22 

Middle  County,  free  20  @23 

Middle  County,  defective  17  (a  m 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  18  @20 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  13  @16 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @24 

Nevada  16  ®23 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Not  much  choice  to  select  Wheat, 
mixed  Wheat  and  Oat  or  Tame  Oat  ar- 
riving, and  these  kinds  are  salable  to 
comparatively  fair  advantage.  For  the 
cheaper  grades  the  demand  is  sluggish  at 
low  figures,  and  nothing  to  warrant  an- 
ticipating- soon  any  material  improve- 
ment. New  hay  will  be  on  market  in  a 
short  time,  some  having  been  already  cut. 
Straw  is  in  light  receipt  but  slow  of  sale. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00  @  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  ®  11  BO 


Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  11  00 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ®  9  00 

Barley   8  00  ®  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  <S>  10  00 

Clover   6  00  ®  9  00 

Stock  hay   6  00  @  7  50. 

Compressed   11  00  @  13  00 

Straw,  V  bale   25  ®  50 

MllUtuffn. 

Demand  for  Bran  and  Middlings  is  not 
brisk,  but  stocks  are  mostly  in  few  hands 
and  are  being  quite  steadily  held.  Tend- 
ency on  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
has  been  to  lower  figures. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  fl  ton  |21  00  ffi  22  50 

Bran,  *  ton   21  00  «S  22  00 

Middlings   25  00  ®  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  ®  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   26  00  @  26  50 

Cornmeal   28  50  @  29  50 

Cracked  Corn   29  00  ®  30  00 

Oilcake  Meal   32  50  @  34  00 

Seeds. 

Market  for  Alfalfa  seed  is  lifeless,  with 
considerable  still  in  stock,  mostly  off  qual- 
ity. Yellow  Mustard  is  in  moderate  sup- 
ply and  is  being  steadily  held.  Market  is 
bare  of  Trieste  or  Brown  Mustard.  Not 
much  Flaxseed  offering.  Bird  Seed  is  in 
fair  supply. 

Flax   (1  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   (a  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   ®  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   8  ®12* 

Canary   614®  6* 

Rape   i*@  2H 

Hemp   3*@— 

Timothy   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

With  the  new  season  near  at  hand, 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  wholesale 
handlers  and  jobbers  to  close  out  hold- 
ings. Concessions  are  being  granted  buy- 
ers rather  than  miss  sales,  especially  on 
amber  grades,  which  constitute  the  bulk 
of  present  offerings. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @  5 

Extracted,  Amber   3  ®  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*®  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

There  is  not  much  in  stock,  but  demand 
at  present  is  light.  Prices  are  without 
quotable  change. 

Good  to  choice,  light  fl  fi>  29  @30 

Dark  87  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  offering  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  current  needs  and  the  quality  is  of 
high  average.  Veal  is  in  fair  receipt;  de- 
sirable sizes  are  meeting  with  tolerably 
prompt  custom  at  quotably  unchanged 
values.  Mutton  and  Lamb  are  selling  at 
much  the  same  figures  as  for  several 
weeks  past,  with  demand  not  very  brisk. 
Arrivals  of  Hogs  are  rather  heavy  and 
market  is  tending  more  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   554®  6 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  @— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  2  4)4 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   7  ®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  180  lbs   5*6®  5* 

Hogs,  large,  bard,  over  180  pounds   5:v®  5^4 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*®  b% 

Veal,  large,  f  Hi   4  ®  6 

Veal,  small,  »fb   5  ®  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  •  lb   8  <»— 

Lamb,  spring,  fl  lb  10  folio* 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  and  Pelts  in  prime  condition  are 
in  fair  request  at  prevailing  prices.  Tal- 
low is  going  outward  in  considerable  quan- 
tity and  current  values  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @11      —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....—  @10*  —  ®  9* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs  —  @  9'A   —  @  9 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  @10     —  || 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.—   @  9*   —  @  8* 

Stags   7  @  7*     6  @  6* 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @ll     —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @11*  —  @10* 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @12*  —  @11* 

Dry  Hides  —  @18      —  @17 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.—  @15      —  @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs  —  @20      —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin  1  25@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  fi  skin   90@1  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  fl  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  fl  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

noree  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*®3* 

Bagrs  and  Hugging. 

Market  is  quiet  for  all  descriptions. 
Grain  Bags  are  being  very  steadily  held. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   «*®7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   6  ©6H 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July .  6%(S6H 

Wool  Sacks,  4-B>   32  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  3*ib   30   ® — 

Poultry. 

There  were  no  excessive  offerings  of  full 
grown  poultry  in  prime  to  choice  condi- 


tion, and  such  met  with  a  firm  market, 
particularly  large  and  fat  young  stock. 
Broilers  continued  to  arrive  more  freely 
than  the  immediate  demand  warranted. 
Market  for  Pigeons  ruled  rather  quiet  for 
both  Young  and  Old. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  fl  lb  I  21   @  23 

TurkeyB,  live  gobblers,  fl  lb   20  ®  22 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  B>   20  ®  22 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   5  50  ®  6  50 

Hens,  large   6  50  @  7  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  ®  7  50 

Fryers   5  50  ®  6  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @  4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   6  00  @  7  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  V  dozen   7  00   @  8  00 

Geese,  »  pair   2  25  @250 

Goslings,  V  pair   3  00   @8  50 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   125  @150 

Pigeons,  youns   150  ®200 

Bntter. 

While  quotable  values  are  without  pro- 
nounced change,  the  market  has  de- 
veloped a  firmer  tone,  in  consequence  of 
shipments  East.  The  filling  of  some  or- 
ders for  Alaska  and  for  some  mining  sec- 
tions also  aided  in  improving  conditions 
for  the  selling  interest. 

Creamery,  extras,  f  lb   18  (319 

Creamery,  firsts   17V4®18H 

Creamery,  seconds   17  @— 

Dairy,  select   18  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   17V4@— 

Dairy,  seconds   17  ®— 

Mixed  Store   15  ®16 

Cheese. 

Stocks  are  of  quite  moderate  propor- 
tions and  for  desirable  qualities  prevail- 
ing prices  are  being  well  maintained. 
There  is  some  shipping  demand  and  a  fair 
movement  on  local  account. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   12H®18 

California,  good  to  choice   12  @12ft 

California,  fair  to  good   II  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11H®13!4 

Eastern   16  @17 

Efp, 

Market  is  ruling  steady,  purchasing  be- 
ing lively  here  and  in  the  interior,  both 
on  cold  storage  account  and  for  immediate 
use.  Kansas  and  Missouri  eggs  are  not 
obtainable  in  carloads  lots  for  less  than 
161c  at  primary  points,  making  them  cost 
20c  landed  here. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  @20 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  IK  @19 

California,  good  to  choice  store  :..  17  ®I8 

Eastern  firsts   —  @— 

Eastern  seconds   —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  continued  to  arrive  freely, 
but  demand  was  active  and  prices  were 
without  special  change.  Choice  Peas  and 
String  Beans  did  not  go  bogging  for  cus- 
tom. Tomatoes  brought  stiff  prices. 
Rhubarb  was  in  heavy  supply.  Onions 
were  scarce  and  high  most  of  the  week: 
Monday's  steamer  from  Australia  brought 
3470  crates. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice.  ¥  lb   5  ®  6ti 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  ^  tt>   4   IS  *X 

Beans,  Lima,  $>B>   —  ®  — 

Beans,  String,  f  fb   8  @  12* 

Beans,  Wax,  ■  lb   —  ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  B>s. . .     50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  V  B>   15  ®  17H 

Garlic,  »  lb   10  ®  15 

Mushrooms,  ^  lb   —  IS  — 

Onions,  Australian,  fl  ctl   5  00   @  5  50 

Peas,  Green,  f  1    4  ®  6 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  lb   —  @  — 

Peppers.  Green.  V  lb   20   ®  25 

Rhubarb  fl  box   25  ®  75 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   1  50   0  1  75 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f  box          2  25  @  2  75 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
30  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  for  Old  Potatoes  remained  firm, 
stocks  being  light  and  representing  in  the 
main  prior  arrival  purchases  at  tolerably 
stiff  prices.  New  Potatoes  were  in  fair 
receipt,  but  were  mostly  of  small  size  and 
demand  for  them  was  not  very  brisk. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  ft  cental   —  IS  — 

Salinas  Burbanks,  fl  cental   —  ®  — 

River  Burbanks,  V  cental   75  ■  1  25 

River  Reds,  V  cental   85  @  1  00 

Oregon  Burbanks,  »  cental   1  00  @  1  70 

New  Potatoes,  fl  cental    1  25  @  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  f,  cental   75  @  90 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Cherries  were  in  fair  receipt,  but  in- 
cluded few  which  were  sufficiently  choice 
to  be  eagerly  sought  after.  In  a  small 
way  some  ripe  Purple  Guigne  brought 
$2.50(Vi3.00  per  10-lb.  box.  For  White 
Cherries  $1.50  per  10-lb.  box  was  a 
quotable  extreme,  and  there  were  some 
small  and  unripe  which  were  difficult  to 
place  at  75c  per  box.  Strawberries 
arrived  quite  freely  and  market  was 
lower,  although  for  stock  which  was  ripe 
and  clean  there  was  a  good  demand. 
Apples  continued  to  be  offered  in  consid- 
erable quantity,  mostly  out  of  cold  stor- 
age, but  did  not  receive  much  attention. 

Apples,  fancy,  fl  50-box   2  00  ®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  60-fb.  bx.. .  1  50  ■  2  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  fi  box   1  00  ®  1  50 

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx  1  50  ®  2  00 

Cherries.  White,  good  to  choice,  bx  1  00  (S  1  25 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  fl  chest  7  no  ®  1 1  00 

Strawberries,  large  var..  *  chest.  8  00  ®  7  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Movement  is  not  very  brisk,  but  stocks 
of  most  kinds  are  too  light  to  admit  of 
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any  active  trading.  Market  for  Apricots 
is  a  little  easier  in  tone,  owing  to  dealers 
looking  for  a  big  yield,  but  in  this  they 
may  be  disappointed.  New  are  quoted 
by  the  selling  interest  at  1@,1}c,  for  July 
delivery,  with  easier  figures  predicted  for 
August.  Pears  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
light  crop.  Of  Peaches  and  Prunes  it  is 
too  early  to  state  much  definitely,  al- 
though Prunes  are  reported  promising 
light  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  Choice 
40-50  Prunes  are  scarce;  50-60's  and  60- 
70's  are  still  plentiful;  small  sizes  are  not 
in  heavy  stock  and  are  being  steadily 
held.  The  steamer  Umatilla,  sailing  Sat- 
urday last  for  British  Columbia,  carried 
14,300  lbs.  dried  fruit,  including  10,000  lbs. 
Peaches  and  2500  lbs.  Pears.  Moderate 
shipments  of  assorted  lots  of  dried  fruit 
were  made  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to 
the  Orient  and  to  Central  America. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft>  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5  ®  5V4 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  10  @]2 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  B>   8  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @11 

Figs,  10-ft>  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   8  @  8V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  9  @Wy, 

Pears,  standard,  f,  ft   6Vj@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7i4@10J4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   by,®  6U 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (a)  %lA 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   ty,®  iy, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   —@— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  l^iaiHc ;  40-50S,  4^©4Hc; 
50-60S,  2M@24<j;  60-70s,  \%'®2a\  70-80S,  \lA@\%c; 
80-90S,  \Yi®\lAa\  90-lOOs,  \®\Hc\  small,  %®\c. 
COMMON  SUN-DBIBD. 

Apples,  sliced   3y,@  4W 

Apples,  quartered   3V4@  iy. 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2y, 

Pigs,  Black   2lA®  4 

Kalsl  ns. 

In  quotable  values  there  are  no  changes 
to  report.  The  market  is  quiet.  Steamers 
sailing  the  past  week  for  British  Colum- 
bia, for  Asia  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
took  small  quantities.  Owing  to  frost 
damage,  the  crop  of  Sultanas  and  Thomp- 
son's Seedless  will  be  light  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

CROP  OP  1904. 
(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-lb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-tb  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-H)  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-lb  box  2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3a®3%c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @4'/£c 

4-  Crown  Standard  i%@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   — @414c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  A%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  A\i<tp4%c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5VJ@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  reduced  receipt  and  loss 
from  decay  was  heavy.  For  sound  fruit 
the  demand  was  good  and  prices  averaged 
better  than  previous  week.  The  smaller 
sizes  of  Navels  continued  most  in  favor. 
Lemons  were  in  fair  request,  and  while 
the  market  was  not  quotably  higher, 
there  was  an  improved  tone.  Limes  were 
in  reduced  supply  and  held  at  an  advance. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, ^bx  1  75 
Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  $  box.  1  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  ^  box  

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. 

Oranges,  Blood,  14  box  

Lemons,  California,  select,  V  box  . . 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00 

Grape  Fruit,     box   1  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  50 

Nats. 

Business  is  of  light  volume.  There  are 
no  large  stocks  of  either  Almonds  or  Wal- 
nuts; they  are  mostly  in  few  hands  and 
are  being  steadily  held. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  f,  ft  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4Y,®  by, 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard,  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

No  evidence  of  much  doing  in  the  whole- 
sale wine  market.  Dry  wines  of  last  vint- 
age are  quoted  at  14@,17c  per  gallon,  San 
Francisco  delivery.  The  outlook  is  for  a 
light  yield  of  grapes  this  year  in  the  lead- 
ing dry  wine  districts  of  the  State.  Pros- 
pects are  favorable  for  improved  figures 
being  realized  on  choice  old  dry  wines  the 
coming  year.  Sweet  wines  of  1904  con- 
tinue to  be  quoted  at  25c  per  gallon, 
winery  delivery,  27Jc  per  gallon  in  a  job- 
bing way,  San  Francisco.  Receipts  of 
wine  at  this  center  last  week  were  254,925 
gallons,  and  for  previous  week  were  230,- 
770  gallons.  The  steamer  City  of  Sydney, 
sailing  April  15th,  carried  73.270  gallons 
and  86  cases,  including  70,358  gallons  for 
New  York.  

Cherries  and  Prunes  Light. — Sui- 
sun  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Orchard- 
ists  in  the  Vaca  and  Suisun  valleys  report 
a  light  cherry  crop.  The  Royal  Ann 
variety,  which  was  heavy  last  year,  will 
be  exceptionally  light.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  prune  crop  will  be  light  com- 
pared with  previous  seasons. 


1  00 
1  25 


2  25 
1  E0 


@1  50 
@1  25 
@2  00 

@  

@2  50 
@2  00 
@1  M) 
@3  00 
@5  00 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks   70,156 

Wheat,  ctls   35,417 

Barley,  ctls   34,240 

Oats,  ctls   883 

Corn,  ctls   16,486 

Rye,  ctls   900 

Beans,  sks   5,316 

Potatoes,  sks   19,860 

Onions,  sks  

Hay,  tons   2,745 

Wool,  bales   4,910 

Hops,  bales   290 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


3.691,921 
2,452,712 
3,131.591 
803,402 
213,416 
47.485 
589,863 
1.114,328 
118.228 
153.111 
52,107 
39,026 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,537,145 
2,040,09 
5,022.701 
806,061 
138.073 
49,296 
668,925 
1,117,924 
140,053 
147,246 
42,775 
29,266 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


I  Since 
July  1,1904. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


Flour,  H  sk                  46,120  2,437,304 

Wheat,  ctls                     314  804,031 

Barley,  ctls                  4,282  1,828,921 

Oats,  ctls                        151 1  76,174 

Corn,  ctls                      6,321 1  93,574 

Beans,  sks                      373  46,602 

Hay,  bales                  2,195  210,692 

Wool,  lbs  |  830,690 

Hops,  lbs                      11,176  371,737 

Honey,  cases                  411  2,171 

Potatoes,  pkgs             2,528  99,269 


2,882,520 
903,372 
3,998.595 
20.860 
16,459 
35,842 
207,516 
1,954,256 
578.220 
4,451 
98,581 


Change  Method  of  Harvesting. — 
Willows  Journal:  There  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing among  our  farmers  that  the  big  har- 
vesters tend  to  foul  the  land,  and  several 
small  farmers  over  in  the  river  section 
have  ordered  binders  for  this  season. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the  binder 
will,  in  the  long  run.  prove  more  profit- 
able: The  cost  to  harvest  with  a  binder 
is  about  $2.50  per  acre,  with  the  harvester 
$1.75.  In  cutting  wheat  while  in  the 
ildough"  state  and  curing  it  in  shocks, 
the  straw  is  worth  nearly  one-half  as 
much  as  common  hay;  this  turned  into 
beef  or  mutton  will  more  than  pay  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  harvesting. 
Again,  waiting  until  the  grain  is  ripe 
enough  to  harvest  and  thresh,  there  are 
many  chances  of  losing  from  one  to  five 
bushels  per  acre  by  high  north  winds. 
This  loss  will  be  avoided  entirely  by  the 
use  of  binders,  so  upon  the  whole  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  say  the  binder  will  in  a 
measure  supersede  the  harvester  on  all 
the  small  farms  as  soon  as  practical  book- 
keeping is  injected  with  the  wheat  grow- 
ing business. 

Recipe  for  Killing  Gophers.— 
Lodi  Sentinel:  A  correspondent  sends  in 
a  remedy  for  gophers.  This  is  the  re- 
c  pe:  "  Take  powdered  arsenic,  which  is 
sweet,  and  with  it  use  a  bit  of  strychnine; 
mix  and  spread  on  a  board  or  shingle. 
Use  an  old  knife  and  with  it  slit  a  lot  of 
good,  big  raisins,  a  carrot,  beet,  potato 
or  other  succulent  vegetable.  Insert  in 
each  and  every  raisin  individually  with 
the  knife  a  bit  of  poison.  From  the  poul- 
try yard  take  the  feathers  of  the  fowls, 
dip  these  in  a  bottle  of  oil  of  rhodium,  of 
which  all  animals  like  the  odors,  and 
which  is  sure  to  attract  rodents.  Dig 
down  to  the  gopher's  main  channel,  fill  it 
liberally  with  the  poisoned  raisins  and 
vegetables,  leaving  with  this  poisoned 
bait  the  feathers  perfumed  with  the  oil  of 
rhodium.    Then  close  the  hole." 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


Walnut  Grafting.  —  Santa  Rosa 
Republican:  George  Payne,  an  expert 
walnut  grafter,  has  arrived  in  the  City  of 
Roses  to  enter  the  employ  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank  for  a  short  season.  Mr.  Payne 
comes  from  San  Jose,  where  he  has  pre- 
viously done  work  in  this  line  for  Judge 
S.  F.  Leib.  The  grafting  of  walnuts  is  a 
delicate  task.  In  grafting  walnuts  the 
scions  have  to  be  gathered  at  a  certain 
time  and  the  sap  must  be  in  an  exact  con- 
dition. Mr.  Payne  has  had  splendid  suc- 
cess in  this  work.  There  are  a  number  of 
new  varieties  of  walnuts  coming  in  at  the 
Burbank  experimental  farm,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  these  be  attended  to  at 
once. 


D.  E. Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.O.Box2497.  |  E  R.  Allison,  Sec 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 


GLE 


Glenn  County, 


California. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  (remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  neverlacked  an  amplerainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  G.  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
ot  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


FOR  SALE. 

Af\  ACRES  IN  FOOTHILLS  (276  FEET  ELE- 
"*»  vation)  3  miles  west  of  Mountain  View, 
Santa  Clara  county;  \  %  hours  from  San  Francisco; 
34  acres  young  apricots;  5  acres  hay;  1  acre  prunes; 
ever-running  trout  stream  through  place;  18  large 
oak  trees;  small  lake;  plenty  free  water  for  irri- 
gating; two  3-room  cottages;  tank;  deep  well; 
stable;  chicken,  pigeon,  brooder  and  incubator 
houses;  three  large  incubators,  etc.;  800  mated 
Homer  pigeons  (raise  squabs  for  S.  F.  market). 
Climate  and  soil  cannot  be  excelled.  A  beautiful 
spot  for  country  home;  6  miles  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Price  $13,500;  or  $8500  cash,  $5000  mortgage 
at  $%.  Daily  free  mail  delivery.  Telephone. 
Buildings,  etc.,  insured  for  $2600. 

R.  S.  MUDGE, 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  CAL. 


01  In 


2200  Acres  stock,  dairy  and  vegetable  land,  only  20 
miles  from  San  Francisco— drive  there  in  a 
few  hours;  near  Halfmoon  Bay;  two  large,  run- 
ning streams  through  the  tract.  Price  reduced 
to  $11  per  acre.  Investigate. 

1300  Acres  hill  land  20  miles  farther  south  than  the 
above;  three  hours'  drive  from  Redwood  City; 
second  growth  redwood;  ample  water  facili- 
ties; healthful  climate— few  miles  inland  from 
the  coast.  Price  only  $6.50  per  acre  as  a  whole. 
Both  properties  in  San  Mateo  county.   See  us 

soon  about  the  purchase  of  these. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


Wc  h»i 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


!  Bou  Fruit  Liddc. 


uk.  Thty  art  lighter,  strong  r  <"  1  Kilfo  than 
lor  other  nuke  A  ICMi.  Ijddtr  wcighi  IS  lb*, 
•o  Out  fitb  ind  boyt  ud  hindt*  thtm.  Eich 
ttep  it  briccd  with  lour  wire  bnct*.  Wt  wUl 
•hip  one  or  more  to  Uf  S.  P.  R.  R.  Sui.on  I 
Cihfomn,  oo  rruipt  of  prtu- 30  ttntl  pe  fat 
pr<p^y  fa  JntgtJ, 

Driver.  Abet  &  Co..  S20  Leanlm.  Cal. 


TO 


WANTED --TO  RENT  OR 
BUY  SMALL  FARM. 

Address  H.  R.,  Postofflce,  Berkeley. 


can  be  raised  profitably  only  in  soil 
containing  plenty  of  Potash.  All 
vegetables  require  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining at  least  io  per  cent,  actual 

Potash 

Without  Potash  no  fertilizer  is  com- 
plete, and  failure  will  follow  its  use. 


Every  farmpr  should  have  our  valuable  books 
on  fertilization— they  are  not  advertising 
matter  boominp  any  Bneeial  fertilizer,  but 
book* of  authe;  it  at  i(e  in  formation  that  means 
Iarce  profits  to  the  farmers.  Sent  free  for  the 
asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 


98  Nassau  Street, 


New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomeky  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quids 
Bent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Tubulars  Find  Gold 
in  Milk 

Good  butter  is  worth  20  to  SO  cents  a 
pound.  Butter  Is  worth  only  one 
cent  a  pound  as  stock  food,  yet  farm- 
ers using  gravity  skimmers  —  pans 
and  cans  that  leave  half  the  cream  in 
tne  milk— feed  that  half  ttie  cream 
to  stock,  then  wonder  why  dairy- 
ing don't  pay. 
Can't  find  gold  with- 
out digging.  Can't 
make  dairying  pay 
big  profits  without 
getting  all  the 
cream. 


TUBULARS 

Dig  Right  Down 


to  the  paying  level 
—  squeeze  the  lait 
drop  of  cream  out  of  milk- 
make  dairying  pay.  Tubulars 
are  the  only  modern  separators. 
The  picture  shows  them.  Write  for  I 
catalogue  G-131. 

The  Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 


Chicago,  III. 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  DAIRY. 


will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider  range  of 
temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

NO.  1   250  TO  300  LBS.  CAPACITY. 

"  2-350  TO  400  " 
"  3  450  TO  600  " 
"  4  650  TO  700  " 
"   5-850  TO  900  " 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  4  18  Drumm  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


Protect  Your  Vines 

AND  GET  A  CROP! 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR 
dusting  grape  vines, 
berry  vines,  plants, 
flowers  and  all  sorts  of 
vegetables,  with  pow- 
dered sulphur  or  other 
suitable  insecticide,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving 
them  from  the  ravages  of 
insects. 

Send  for  full  descrip- 
tion.  Price  112  f.  o.  b. 

G.  LAGOMARSINO, 
439  Green  St. .San  Francisco 


J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

We  furnish  promptly:  Farmers,  oi chard  men, 
men  and  wives,  blacksmiths,  teamsters,  and 
servants.  Send  us  your  orders  and  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Female  Dept..  334  Sutter  St  Phone  Main  5306. 

Male  Dept ,  638  Sacramento  St . .  ..Phone  Main  1814. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  Test  of  Calf  Rations. 


By  A.  L.  Haeckeb  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station. 

Through  the  recent  general  use  of 
hand  separators  by  farmers  and  dairy- 
men of  the  State  the  interest  in  calf 
rearing  has  been  greatly  increased.  In 
the  fall  of  lSfOl  an  experiment  was 
planned  to  test  some  rations  rich  in  fat 
to  replace  the  absent  butter  fat  in  skim 
milk.  Owing  to  complaints  from  feed- 
ers that  flaxseed  meal  was  often  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  use  the  commercial  oil  meal  for  one 
ration,  this  being  a  product  easy  to 
procure  in  almost  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  two  other  feeds  were  by- 
products of  glucose  factories,  corn 
germ  oil  meal  being  one  and  corn  oil 
the  other. 

The  corn  oil  is  pressed  from  the  corn 
germ  and  resembles  a  light  oil  in 
appearance,  but  has  a  strong  flavor. 
The  corn  germ  oil  meal  is  what  is  left 
after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  from  the 
germ.  This  meal  contains  about  10% 
fat  and  resembles  corn  meal,  but  has  a 
more  uniform  grain  and  a  higher  per 
cent  of  digestible  nutrients. 

Market  Prices  of  Foods  Used  in 
the  Experiment. — The  market  prices 
of  foodstuffs  used  in  the  experiment  are 
here  given,  and  represent  about  the 
average  for  eastern  Nebraska  during 
the  two  years: 

Whole  milk,  $1  per  hundred. 

Skim  milk,  15  cents  per  hundred. 

Oil  meal,  $25  per  ton. 

Alfalfa  hay,  $6  per  ton. 

Pasture  for  calves,  10  cents  per 
week. 

Germ  oil  meal,  $27.50  per  ton. 
Corn  oil,  6i  cents  per  pound. 
Shelled  corn,  fiO  cents  per  hundred. 
Oats,  90  cents  per  hundred. 
Bran,  $15  per  ton. 

The  Three  Groups.— For  conven- 
ience the  calves  are  arranged  in  three 
groups,  each  group  including  eight 
calves  fed  a  certain  ration.  Nearly 
two  years  were  required  to  complete 
the  test,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
securing  a  number  of  calves  nearly  the 
same  age  and  the  convenience  in  feed- 
ing one  group  at  a  time. 

Each  calf  in  all  groups  was  weighed 
at  birth  and  allowed  to  suck  its  dam 
for  two  or  three  days,  or  until  it  was 
in  a  strong  condition  and  the  cow's 
milk  fit  for  use.  The  calf  was  then 
taken  from  its  mother  and  fed  on  whole 
milk  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  at 
which  time  it  was  gradually  changed 
to  skim  milk.  This  changing  required 
several  days,  by  increasing  the  skim 
milk  and  decreasing  the  whole  milk 
gradually. 

The  rations  of  whole  milk  for  the  first 
two  weeks  were  about  five  pounds  to  a 
feed,  while  the  second  two  weeks,  when 
the  calf  was  on  skim  milk,  six  or  seven 
pounds  were  given.  During  the  second 
period  the  calf  received  eight  pounds  at 
a  feed,  and  from  then  on  ten  pounds 
were  given. 

At  six  weeks  old  the  corn  and  oats 
were  fed  ground  and  the  calf  generally 
taught  to  eat  the  feed.  The  rations 
were  given  in  such  quantities  as  the 
calf  would  clean  up.  Hay  or  grass  was 
supplied  at  all  times,  and  the  animals 
were  given  free  access  to  salt  and 
water. 

Linseed  Meal. — In  group  1  at  the 
time  the  calf  was  changed  to  skim  milk 
a  little  linseed  meal  was  added  to  the 
milk  and  stirred  in.  The  meal  was  fed 
in  small  rations,  starting  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  and  increasing  until  the  fifth 
period,  when  the  animal  received  about 
one-half  teacupful  at  a  feed.  The  lin- 
seed meal  was  stirred  in  the  milk  for 
the  first  three  months,  after  which  it 
was  mixed  with  the  corn  and  oats  and 
fed  after  the  milk  ration. 

Germ  Oil  Meal. — The  germ  oil  meal 
lot,  or  group  3,  was  fed  about  the  same 
in  every  way  as  group  1,  corn  germ 
oil  meal  being  used  instead  of  linseed 
meal. 

Corn  Oil. — The  corn  oil  lot,  or  group 
3,  was  given  corn  oil  in  place  of  the  oil 


Far,  Near, 
and 

Everywhere 


Progressive 
Dairymen 
are  Using 


UNITED  STATES 

SEPARATORS 

for  they  have  proven  the  U.  S.  the  surest  and  simplest  monev  maker  for  the 
farm.  Its  simple  bowl,  operated  by  strong  gearing  entirely  enclosed  in  a  sub- 
stantial frame,  is  easy  to  turn  and  gets  all  the  cream— holds  world's  record  for 
clean  skimming.    Notice  the  low  supply  can. 

There  are  other  advantages  in  using  a  U.  S.  aside  from  its  wonderfully  clean 
skimming,  that  are  told  in  our  handsome  booklet,  "The  Dairy"  Send  for  it 
immediately;  it's  tree. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


PlilrlbottfiK  Wsrebontea  at  Chicap),  Mlnneafol 
Rait  Lake  City,  Utah.  San  Fraiicltco,  Cal.,  Portlai 
brookt,  Que.,  Hamilton,  OdU 
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i  La .  CrotM,  Wli.,  Slonj  City,  la..  Kama*  City,  M..., 
Buffalu,  N.  Y.,  Portland,  Me.,  Montreal  and  Sher- 


ADDRESS    ALL    LETTERS   TO    BELLOWS    PALLS.  VT. 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

TJX  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 

are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DF.  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


meals  of  the  other  groups.  Some  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  using  this 
feed.  It  was  first  attempted  to  pro- 
duce a  milk  having  about  a  3%  fat,  by 
simply  pouring  in  the  oil  and  stirring 
to  mix  it  with  the  milk.  This  could  not 
be  done,  as  the  oil  was  much  lighter 
than  the  milk  and  would  not  mix  by 
such  a  slight  agitation.  A  twenty- 
gallon  barrel  churn  was  then  used  to 
emulsify  the  oil  and  milk  by  churning. 
This  was  successful,  and  a  very  pal- 
atable emulsion  could  be  made  by 
churning  from  four  to  five  minutes. 
The  emulsion  was  not  lasting,  but 
would  hold  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
which  was  long  enough  to  last  while 
the  calves  were  being  fed. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  2% 
mixture  instead  of  3%.  as  the  food 
proved  too  laxative,  and  even  at  the 
lower  per  cent  it  was  difficult  to  feed. 

Remarks  and  Conclusions. — From 
the  results  obtained  in  this  experiment 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  linseed  meal  is  not 
only  an  excellent  food  for  replacing  but- 
ter fat  in  skim  milk  for  calf  feeding, 
but  also  an  economic  food  in  compari- 
son with  others. 

Germ  oil  meal  gave  about  as  good 
results  as  linseed  meal  and  may  be  rec- 
ommended as  a  calf  food. 

Corn  oil  in  this  test  proved  too  ex- 
pensive and  required  too  much  work 
for  profitable  calf  rearing.  A  2%  oil 
mixture  proved  rather  laxative  for 
obtaining  the  best  results. 

The  calves  fed  linseed  meal  and  germ 
oil  meal  were  in  good  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  test  and  most  of  them  were 
weaned. 

The  cost  of  rearing  the  calves  varied 
from  $8.35  to  $12  for  the  twenty-four 
weeks  of  the  feeding  experiment. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-5  7.59-61  Firit  St..  San  Frinoiaeo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  ft  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE.  MoFALL  ft  OO  Portland.  Or. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 

prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
3Z2B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 
Analyses— Soil*.  Fertil- 
izers, Water,  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Kural  Properties. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


Reliance  Engineering  Co* 

(Incorporated) 
 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

tor  GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL.        GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
226  I  REMONT  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  5608. 


WEST  COAST  WIREMR0N  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAW  FRANCISCO. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
Of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Balls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows, 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  1835)89,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOI. STEIN S — Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Gerontmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas— ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Natural  Hen  In- 
cubator and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  $2.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego.Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  PODLTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE S— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breedir  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


* ,  ouo  oacrauieuiu  si,.,  aau  r  rau- 

Poultry  Supplies 


FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  25c  ea. 
i    Barred  Rocks  $2  per  15 

CHAS.  F.  GOULD,    CHULA  VISTA,  CALIFORNIA. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5  00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.  Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F.  II.  FISHER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  .8®-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      moderate  Prices'.      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

ii  irurr  i  rTimrn  by  iMnn 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  83.00  and  $5.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  33rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Rerkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  I)  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


EarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  oa  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&C0.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


F.S.8URCH 


Jack's  Lightning:  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 


Now's  the  time  to  look  after  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orchardists,  Vineyard- 
ists,  Attention  I   For  particulars  write 

G.    R.  JACK, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,        LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 


GOF»HER    13  It-:  f\  1 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  $1.25. 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it 
when  you  need  it.  If  he  don't,  then 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it 
prepaid.  Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


FOR    BEST   VACCINATION  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

Use  Only  the  Vaccine  Mrnie  by  the  Discoverers,  namely, 

"PASTEUR" 

"BLACRLJCGINE"  Is  the  best  and  most 
convenient. 

Putcur  Vncelne  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  Chicago, Nrn  York,  San Francisco 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  |  hatch  of  all  ca«s  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    PaV  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reg'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.    Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Fifty  Young  Unbroke  Mule^ 

coming  four  years  old,  will  make  1100  lbs.,  for  sale. 
Also,   Registered  Berkshire!,  sired  by  Rio  Bonito 
Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State  Fair 
for  the  last  three  years. 
C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE. 


FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


DON'T 

STOP 

to  make  fast  the  rope 
Use  the 

Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LTFT- 
ING  HAY.  WAGON 
BOXES,  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

519  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 


SULPHUR 


"  Horseshoe" 
Pea  Grain 

"Crown" 
Sublime 


Horseshoe " 
Powdered 

Nevada" 
Lump 


NEVADA 


NEVADA  SULPHUR  C0.,Offl^Vr:n,cT,c5!reel' 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Importers  and  Refiners  of 

Sublimed  n . .  |  n  L . .  r  "Anchor  Brand' ' 
"Volcano  Brand"  \  I  Pure  Flowers 

"Tiger  Brand"    UUIfJIIUI       of  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll.  Virgin  Rock,  Refined.  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


Tell 

Eastern 
Friends 

of  the  low  rates 
which  will  be  made  to 

California 

March  1  to  May  15, 1905 

$50  from  NEW  YORK 
$33  from  CHICAGO 
$32  from  ST.  PAUL 
$25  from  KANSAS  CITY 


Similar  rates  from  other  points. 
Deposit  cost  of  ticket  with 
agent  here,  and  ticket  will  be 
furnished  passenger  in  the 
East.    Tell  your  friends  that 
now's  the  time  to  come  cheaply 
if  they  buy  their  tickets  via 


Southern  Pacific 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS 

San  Francisco  Office 
613  Market  Street 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


After  the  Increase  Prize. 


During  the  past  two  months  there 
has  been  unusual  activity  among  the 
Sonoma  county  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
District  Deputy  D.  M.  Winans,  as 
stated  in  his  letter  in  our  columns  last 
week,  has  organized  several  new 
Granges,  and  the  membership  of  Peta- 
luma  Grange  has  been  increased  by 
sixty-eight.  The  number  of  members 
on  January  1,  1905.  was  sixty-five,  so 
that  this  Grange  now  has  a  roll  of  133. 
There  are  eighteen  more  applicants  to 
be  initiated.  The  State  Grange  has 
offered  four  money  prizes,  aggregating 
$100,  to  the  Granges  making  the 
greatest  increase  in  membership.  From 
the  figures  given  above  it  will  be  seen 
that  Petaluma  Grange  is  making  a 
strong  effort  to  gain  the  first  prize, 
which  is  $50  to  the  Grange  securing 
the  highest  percentage  of  increase  over 
100%  of  its  membership  on  January  1, 
1905.  It  will  be  seen  that  Petaluma 
Grange  now  has  twenty-one  members 
over  100%  of  its  old  membership. 

Santa  Rosa  Grange. 

Brother  E.  D.  Sweetser  of  the  com- 
mittee named  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
securing  the  locating  of  the  University 
Farm  in  this  county,  reported  progress. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
members  and  Thomas  J.  Pilkington,  the 
Master,  presided. 

Santa  Rosa  Grange  will  confer  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  on  April  22.  At  noon  there 
will  be  the  usual  harvest  feast. 

Other  business  was  transacted  on 
Saturday,  including  the  obligating  of 
two  members. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  San  Jose 
Grange,  Brother  Petit  acted  as  Master. 
After  several  talks  and  reports,  part 
of  the  lecture  hour  was  turned  over 
into  a  song  service,  after  which  the 
question  of  Chinese  exclusion  was 
brought  up  and  discussed.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  Grange  was  that  the 
importing  Chinese  labor  to  dig  the  Pan- 
ama canal  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
exclusion  project.  D.  C.  Harvey  vis- 
ited the  Grange  this  morning  and  told 
of  his  trip  East,  made  recently,  and  of 
his  views  upon  the  Eastern  method  of 
marketing  Western  products.  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Childs  withdrew 
from  the  local  Grange  in  order  to  enter 
the  one  at  Oakland,  as  they  will  shortly 
remove  to  that  city.  At  the  next 
meeting  Mr.  Sanders  wil  tell  of  winter 
agriculture  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Widely  known  as  a  reliable  remedy 
for  bronchial  di$eares.  Afford  prompt 
relief  for  Coughs  and  Hoarseness. 

Avoid  y/ /  ^  / 

Imitations.    ^IWu.  <.•$  Si /sm-JW*- 


TEINTS! 

IRRIGATION  HOSE,  ETC 

Serd  (or  Cat  logue. 

SUN  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

603  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  for  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Windmill  and 
Feed  Mill  Co. 

35  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


f  HPAP  P  ATF^  California,  Washington, 
WllCAr  1  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  00., 
U  620H  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q  856  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  ne  West  Bth  St  ,  Los  Angeles. 


Sale  of  Lands  for  Less  Than  Taxes 
Due. 


In  compliance  with  the  Sanford  Act 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature  affecting 
the  sale  of  real  property  forfeited  to 
the  State  for  taxes,  the  State  Con- 
troller has  sent  out  to  the  county  tax 
collectors  of  California  a  circular  letter 
giving  explicit  directions  in  this  regard. 

The  new  Act  provides  that  if  "the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county,  or 
city  and  county,  in  which  any  such 
property  is  situate,  shall,  by  resolution 
entered  upon  their  minutes,  declare 
that,  in  their  judgment,  the  property 
so  owned  by  the  State,  and  particularly 
described  in  said  resolution,  is  not  at 
that  time  of  value  great  enough  that  it 
can  be  sold  by  the  State  for  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  all  taxes  levied  on  said 
property,  and  all  interest,  costs  and 
penalties  and  expenses  up  to  the  date 
of  such  sale,  and  that  it  would  be  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  State  to  sell  the 
said  property  for  a  sum  to  be  stated  in 
said  resolution  less  than  the  sum  above 
named,  upon  receipt  of  a  copy  of  said 
resolution,  certified  by  the  clerk  of  said 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  State  Con- 
troller may  thereupon,  by  written 
authorization,  direct  the  tax  collector 
of  the  county,  or  city  and  county,  to 
sell  the  said  property  so  described  in 
said  resolution,  for  a  sum  not  less  than 
the  sum  stated  in  said  resolution,  to- 
gether with  the  expenses  of  sale.  The 
expense  of  giving  the  notice  herein 
required  shall  be  a  charge  against  the 
county." 

This  proviso  is  inserted  in  the  old 
statute  to  fit  cases  where  the  value  of 
the  property  has  fallen  below  the  sum 
of  accrued  taxes  due  the  State.  At 
present  the  State  holds  a  great  deal  of 
land  which  cannot  be  sold  for  enough  to 
clear  the  taxes.  In  "boom"  towns  and 
mining  camps  realty  values  often  take 
a  sudden  slump,  with  the  result  that 
large  holdings  are  frequently  forfeited 
and  the  State  could  not  sell  them  for 
even  the  taxes.  Under  the  new  law, 
county  supervisors  may  appoint  an  ap- 
praiser to  place  a  value  upon  such 
property  regardless  of  the  amount  due 
in  taxes  upon  it  to  the  State,  and  then 
the  board  may,  by  resolution,  fix  the 
appraiser's  valuation  as  the  minimum 
price  for  which  the  property  may  be 
sold.  By  permission  of  the  State  Con- 
troller the  property  is  then  to  be  sold. 

Threshing  Wheat  in  Oregon. 

According  to  the  Portland  Telegram, 
threshing  is  now  quite  general  through- 
out the  wheat  belt  of  Oregon,  some- 
thing never  heard  of  before  at  this  time 
of  year.  Two  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wheat  and  stock  country 
are  responsible  for  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs. A  year  ago  last  winter,  through- 
out the  stock  country  forage  became  so 
scarce  that  there  was  a  loss  of  stock. 
Last  summer  the  stockmen  prepared 
for  a  hard  winter  by  cutting  immense 
quantities  of  wheat  hay,  fearing  the  al- 
falfa would  not  suffice.  The  winter, 
however,  was  very  mild,  and  but  little 
feeding  was  necessary.  The  price  of 
wheat  soared  to  the  dollar  neighbor- 
hood. Consequently,  when  the  spring 
opened,  stockmen  found  themselves 
with  large  quantities  of  wheat  hay  on 
hand,  and  wheat  bringing  80  cents  a 
bushel.  They  are  now  running  this  hay 
through  the  threshing  machine  to  get 
the  wheat,  which  they  will  sell  for  a 
handsome  profit.  As  a  general  thing, 
this  hay  does  not  carry  heavy  values  in 
wheat,  but  with  the  price  at  the  pres- 
ent figure  there  is  a  profit  in  threshing 
it.  Reports  received  at  the  industrial 
headquarters  of  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Co.  say  this  condition  is 
quite  general  in  the  wheat  belt.  The 
weather  has  been  very  fair  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  and  hundreds  of  tons 
of  wheat  hay  have  passed  through  the 
separators. 

Live,  reliable  agents  wanted  for 
well  known  GEM  WINDMILLS  and 
the  F00S  GAS  ENGINES. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  particulars. 

BECK-WAKEFIELD  CO., 
122  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

620=622  COMHERCIAL  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OLIVE  MILLS. 

WINE  MACHINERY. 

THE   LATEST  AND  BEST 

Improved  H,drjullc  Oil  Press.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


"SOUTHWICK"  HAY  PRESS. 

CIZE  BALE  18x22.  THE  FASTEST  SMALL  BALE  PRESS  EVER  BUILT. 
&  Capacity  16  tons  to  30  tons  per  day,  according  to  locality.  Can  be  furnished 
with  automatic  self-feeder. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

"PUMPS! 

CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 

J operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
HPt*1  pump.     Hichest  efficiency  and  econ- 

j&'^-M^BslfS'J*  *■■'  •     omy  guaranteed. 

Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected     BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 
to  Electric  Motor.  41 !  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

<  Patentad  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


GRAPE, 


 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

PEACH,   BERRY,  and  all 


BASKETS 


kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING 
VENEER   BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY    DRUM  8. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


THE   INCONSTANT  WIND 

id  water  most.  A  force  that  is  within  your 
ich  never  troes  back  on  you,  Is  the 

WEBER  JR.  PUMPING  ENGINE. 

A  mi»t  aubataoital  little  machine  jt2)$  actual  b.  p,  with  walking  beam,  MH  -  ...rr 
reasonable  duty.  Coat  of  running  la  uil  lo  nothing.  A  few  cente  worth  of  gaaollne  iloel 
the  w oik  of  ;wi  men.  Then  *aj  have  the  model  power  for  an?  other  uae,  aa  the  repair  tb«p, 
aawtng,  grinding,  churning,  etc.  We  make  all  kind*  of  engine*  for  ail  purpoaea  up  to  3UU 
h.  p.    Write  fur  our  free  engine  catalogue. 

Weber  Cas  4\  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  Box    348    *  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For  Sale -A  Cook  Wagon. 

8EAT8  24MEN.    STRONGLY  BUILT.  LIGHT 
WEIGHT.   Address  Box  4,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal. 


MEN  WANTED  tVaedaerVir!tber 

Haasll  CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  toward  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  FIELD. 


The  Value  of  Stable  Manure. 

In  answer  to  a  query  we  gave  rather 
a  bear  view  of  the  value  of  stable  ma- 
nure under  certain  conditions.  We  did 
that  because  we  are  sure  that  the 
value  of  this  material  is  often  exagger- 
ated, and  people  either  pay  too  much 
for  it  or  spend  too  much  in  transport- 
ing it.  A  review  of  the  whole  subject 
prepared  by  an  Illinois  melon  grower 
for  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  melon  growing  districts  of 
southern  Illinois  most  growers  use  more 
stable  manure  than  is  made  upon  their 
farms.  Some  of  this  is  shipped  in  from 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  other  cities. 
Much  more  is  drawn  from  livery  stables 
and  other  barns  in  the  small  towns  and 
cities  near  which  the  farmers  live. 
Some  of  this  may  be  had  for  the  draw- 
ing. Most  of  it  is  sold  at  so  much  per 
load,  without  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
load  or  the  quality  of  the  manure.  In 
the  town  near  which  I  live,  25  cents  per 
load  is  the  price,  whether  the  manure 
is  from  stables  where  sawdust,  straw 
or  hay  is  used  for  bedding,  or  whether 
no  bedding  is  used.  With  this  standard 
price  and  great  variation  in  quality, 
the  question  arises:  How  great  a  dis- 
tance can  a  farmer  afford  to  haul 
manure  ? 

If  the  manure  were  solid  horse  dung 
and  urine  without  bedding,  from  horses 
fed  heavily  on  grain,  a  ton  of  it  should 
contain  fertilizing  elements  worth  about 
$2.50  at  the  price  the  same  elements 
would  cost  in  the  form  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  However,  in  estimating 
the  value  of  manure,  the  value  of  the 
elements  is  generally  discounted,  some- 
times as  much  as  50%.  Even  at  that 
rate,  a  ton  of  solid  dung  and  urine 
would  be  worth  $1.25. 

If  half  bedding  by  weight,  a  ton  of 
such  stable  manure  would  be  worth  62 J 
cents  for  the  fertilizing  elements  in  it, 
besides  the  humus  and  fertilizer  con- 
tained in  the  bedding,  making  it  worth 
considerable  more  than  that  for  im- 
proving the  soils  of  most  farms.  Pro 
viding  the  hauling  can  be  done  when  it 
does  not  interfere  with  other  work,  or 
at  a  nominal  hire,  farmers  can  afford 
to  pay  25  cents  per  ton  for  such  manure. 

To  Find  the  Quality  of  Manure. — 
It  costs  me  50  cents  a  load  to  get  ma- 
nure hauled  and  dumped  into  a  pile. 
Using  my  team,  a  man  at  $1  a  day  in 
winter  will  draw  and  spread  four  loads 
per  day  and  care  for  the  team.  Be- 
fore deciding  whether  it  would  pay  to 
buy  at  25  cents  a  load,  such  manure  as 
I  could  get,  the  first  thing  to  determine 
was  what  per  cent  of  it  was  dung;  the 
second,  how  much  a  load  weighs.  The 
first  I  had  to  guess  at;  I  called  it  half 
and  half  by  weight.  I  then  weighed 
the  loads  as  drawn  from  a  certain  sta- 
ble for  a  month;  as  showing  hovv  they 
varied,  the  weights  of  five  loads  are 
given.  These  were  all  the  same  size, 
loaded  by  the  same  man  and  weighed 
upon  the  same  scales.  The  net  weights 
were  1850,  3100,  2500,  1600  and  2220 
pounds.  The  load  weighing  3100  was 
drawn  the  day  following  a  heavy  rain, 
the  one  weighing  2500  contained  a  good 
many  coal  cinders;  evidently  the  man 
in  cleaning  the  stable  that  day  went  to 
solid  foundation  in  every  stall  —  there 
were  no  floors  in  the  stable.  The  one 
weighing  2220  was  drawn  after  hard- 
wood sawdust  and  was  used  for  bedding. 

After  weighing  manure  for  a  month  I 
decided  that,  discounting  the  value  of 
the  fertilizing  elements  in  a  ton  of  sta- 
ble manure  50%,  it  was  paying  a  pre- 
mium on  its  value  if  we  paid  25  cents 
per  load  and  the  hauling  cost  50  cents. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  continued  draw- 
ing, believing  the  benefit  to  the  land 
from  each  load  was  more  than  if  com- 
mercial fertilizer  costing  75  cents  was 
applied.  The  physical  condition  of  the 
soil,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  fertilizing 
elements  it  contains,  has  much  to  do 
with  its  productiveness  and  humus, 
wonderfully  improves  the  physical  con- 
dition of  most  soils  as  well  as  adds  some 
elements  of  fertility. 

Old  farmers  in  this  locality,  who  have 


been  hauling  stable  manure  for  several 
years,  consider  every  load  that  they  get 
upon  their  land  worth  $7.  One  enthu- 
siastic liveryman  who  sells  every  load 
he  wheels  out  of  his  stable,  declares 
"every  $2  worth  of  manure  you  get 
upon  your  land  increases  its  produc- 
tiveness $25  worth."  At  his  price  that 
would  be  eight  loads.  The  land  he  re- 
ferred to  is  not  fertile  prairie  soil,  but 
post  oak  flat. 


at  the  start.  Unhealthy 
trees,  weak  roots  and  trees, 
"not  true  to  name,"  have 
discouraged  many  and  many 
an  orange  grower. 


The  Teague  tree  is  strong. 
The  Teague  tree  is  "True  to 
Name."  Our  business  is 
based  on  these  two  propo- 
sitions, and  we  guarantee 
to  replace  tree  for  tree  any 
stock  that  does  not  fill  the 
above  specifications.  If  you 
are  going  to  plant  even  a 
dozen  trees,  it  will  pay  you 
to  get  in  touch  with  us.  If 
you  are  going  to  plant  an 
orchard,  you  cannot  afford 
not  to  get  in  touch  with  us. 

Our  booklet.  Yea  and  Nay 
of  Citrus  Culture,  is  solid 
citrus  sense,  from  soup  to 
nuts.  If  you  get  out  of  the 
book  the  fifteen  years  of  ex- 
perience which  I  have  tried 
to  put  in  it,  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  write  for  a 
copy,  which  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  if  you  are  interested. 

We  have  over  250,000 
citrus  trees  for  sale  at  this 
moment.  No  finer  trees 
ever  went  out  of  a  nursery. 
Being  the  largest  growers 
of  citrus  stock  in  the  world, 
we  are  in  position  to  quote 
prices  and  back  those  prices 
with  quality.    Let  us  hear 


SAM  ttlMAS 

\l        CALIFORNIA .  /. 


WANTED— A  FOREMAN. 

Must  understand  olive  and  citrus  culture  and 
olive  pickling.  A  good  salary  and  steady  place 
for  right  man.   Apply  box  15,  this  office. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


BERRY  PLANTS 


"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

PLANTS  ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 
SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  ORDERS  OF  500  OR  MORE. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock, 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  A  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


TREES. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

The  very  best.  Citrus  Trifoliata,  Pomelo,  Sour 
and  Sweet  Orange.  We  can  furnish  trees  large 
enough  to  bud.  if  desired. 

THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  TO  PLANT.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

A  fine  stock  of  Valencias.  Phoenix  Canariensis 
Palms  In  seed  bed  by  the  thousand. 

Write  to-dav  for  prices. 

P.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    8c  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       4I9-42I  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICK50N. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVTII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Plne- 
  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannirg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
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Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33C  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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DEERING 
IDEAL 

THE  LIGHT  RUNNING  AOWER. 

No  chain  links  to  break. 

Gears  always  in  perfect  mesh. 

Bevel  gear  can  be  adjusted  to  take  up  any  wear. 

No  lost  motion  between  drive  wheels  and  knife. 

IT'S  THE  MACHINE  YOU  WANT 
FOR  YOUR  HEAVY  CUTTING. 


THE  DAIN  POWER 
LIFT  PUSH  RAKE. 

A  Time  Saver  and  a  Money  Maker. 


A   14-FOOT  RAKE  ON   FOUR  WHEELS. 

"EQUIPPED  with  Automatic  Lever  and  Power  Lift  that  will  carry  the  teeth 
entirely  off  the  ground,  when  heavily  loaded,  without  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  driver.    MADE  IN  TWO  STYLES— 

DAIN  REGULAR  POWER  LIFT  RAKE. 
DAIN  ALFALFA  POWER  LIFT  RAKE. 

"THE  ALFALFA  RAKE  embodies  all  the  principles  of  the  Regular  Rake,  but 
■*■     is  much  heavier,  has  higher  carrying  and  swivel  wheels  with  wider  face. 


Use  the  DAIN  JR.  STACKER. 

Will  build  a  perfect  stack  25  feet  high. 


Deere  Implement  Co., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


]^      Oil    Engines  and 
1  ^  Centrifugal  Pumps 


ARE    USED   BY   MANY  AND 
PRONOUNCED  A  SUCCESS  "BY  ALL. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  In  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relatd, 
as  It  Is  absolutely  indestructible.   All  pipe  Hold  under  an  abaolnte  guarantee.   yfe  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,  !;!:i:^,S':.s^^SS 

PCUET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLYMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  8c  CO., 


Manufacturers 


-of- 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Mfrs.,  Stockton,  Cal.     Send  for  Printed  Matter. 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    W/ftTER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS — ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


? 

NITRATE  OR  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE   ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

DAT  T7rMTlD    fT  THTT-TOT'C  Sir  Cf^l     3 J8  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
DALrUUlV,  \J\J  1  iilVlEL,  GC  V-.W. ,       Also  at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles. 
WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 
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Land  Destruction. 


We  choose  a  pair  of  pictures  for  this 
page  directly  antipodal  to  those  which 
occupied  similar  place  last  week.  They 
are  antithetical  both  in  methods  and 
results.  The  landscape  architect  is 
the  man  who  does  his  best  to  reproduce 
for  us  the  beauties  of  nature  amidst 
the  environments  of  industry  and  arti- 
ficiality. His  work,  if  well  done,  has  a 
tendency  to  conceal  the  scars  which 
industry  is  forced  to  make  upon  the 
face  of  nature.  His  chief  work  is  then 
to  plant  successfully  and  tastefully  so 
that  adornment  may  reduce  incon- 
gruity and  desolation.  Directly  op- 
posed to  such  an  effort  is  the  pursuit 
of  an  industry  which  promotes  desola- 
tion, which  destroys  natural  beauty, 
which  transforms  into  possible  centuries 
of  barrenness  meadows  which  have 
been  for  centuries  productive.  We  are 
not  undertaking  to  argue  the  morality 
of  the  process  nor  to  set  forth  the  view 
that  what  is  now  gained  by  destroying 
the  land  will  be  many  times  lost  by  the 
State  in  destruction  of  taxable  value. 
All  we  have  in  mind  in  the  moment  is 
to  set  the  fact  of  destruction  over 
against  the  effort  to  beautify  and  im- 
prove which  we  had  under  discussion  a  week  ago, 
and  to  show  the  agencies  by  which  the  former  is  be- 
ing done. 

Some  months  ago  we  had  views  of  the  dredgers 
which  were  advancing  into  the  fertile  meadows  and 
orchards  on  Feather  river  and  casting  out  great 
masses  of  bowlders,  cobbles  and  gravel  to  occupy 
their  places.  The  pictures  on  this  page  show  two  of 
these  great  land  destroyers  at  work — with  beauty 
and  fertility  in  front  of  them  and  high  heaps  of  rub- 
bish in  their  rear.  A  recent  account  shows  that  in 
no  State  are  there  so  many  dredgers  working  as  in 
California,  and  at  no  place  in  California  are  there 
more  than  in  the  Oroville  district,  where  to-day 


Gold  Dredger  in  Operation  on  the  Feather  River,  Oroville  District,  Cal. 


twenty-eight  are  running,  two  about  ready  to  run 
and  at  least  four  more  contemplated.  The  other 
fields  in  California  invaded  by  dredgers  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Yuba  river,  about  12  miles  above  Marys- 
ville;  Bear  river,  near  Wheatland;  American  river, 
below  Folsom;  Calaveras  river,  at  Jenny  Lind;  Sac- 
ramento river,  above  Redding;  Clear  creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Sacramento  river,  below  Red- 
ding; Trinity  river,  at  Poker  Bar  and  at  Trin- 
ity Center,  and  at  Callahan,  Siskiyou  county,  Scott 
river. 

A  gold  dredger  consists  essentially  of  a  boat  pro- 
vided with  appliances  for  the  handling  of  the  boat, 
digging  the  material  in  front  of  it,  disintegrating 


GoldiDredger j Working  Inland,  Showing  Stacker  for  Piling  Rocks  in  the  Rear. 


and  washing  it,  saving  the  gold  contained  in  it 
and  delivering  the  debris  in  the  rear  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of 
the  boat. 

These  powerful  machines  are  different  from  the  old 
slow-going  dipper  dredger  which  plunges  a  single 
bucket  out  of  sight  and  slowly  hauls  it  up,  swings 
around  and  dumps  at  a  distant  point.  Such  ma- 
chines are  practically  obsolete,  and,  instead  of  them, 
there  are  new  styles  with  great  runs  of  buckets 
which  chase  each  other  into  the  water  and  out  again 
on  endless  chains,  each  bucket  bringing  its  fill  of 
earth  sometimes  from  a  depth  of  60  feet  from  the 
water  surface.  The  capacity  of  these  dredgers  for 
destroying  land  and  piling  up  ugly 
rock  piles  is  wonderful,  for  in  some 
of  them  the  bucket  chain  moves 
from  42  to  52  feet  per  minute  in 
spite  of  its  colossal  load  of  earth  and 
rock. 

It  is  idle  to  discuss  the  bearings  of 
this  business.  It  is  enterprise  to  get 
the  gold.  The  law  gives  the  owner 
the  right  to  destroy  or  to  sell  his  land 
for  destruction  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  endangers  the  property  of 
others.  Probably  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  use  all  possible  pressure  to  in- 
duce the  destroyers  to  make  their 
work  as  neat  and  inoffensive  as  pos- 
sible. 

Such  an  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  residents  along  the  American 
river  who  urge  that  the  debris  piles 
be  leveled  so  that  they  may  in  time 
be  concealed  by  wild  vegetation.  If 
obligation  to  do  something  in  this  line 
should  be  recognized  by  the  miners, 
it  would  be  a  public  gain;  and  if 
some  practical  method  could  be  de- 
vised, so  that  the  rocks  could  be 
covered  with  river  sediment,  the  evil 
which  now  seems  so  distressing  could 
be  lessened. 
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The  Week. 

The  grazing  animal  has  the  start  of  others  this 
spring:  the  continued  moist  and  cool  weather  suits 
grass  and  grain  better  than  other  crops.  Fruit 
trees  in  many  places  still  look  chilly  and  many  other 
plants  would  enjoy  a  little  more  heat.  The  outlook 
for  fruits  is  rather  obscure,  the  surest  observation 
is  probably  that  the  prune  crop  will  be  very  short 
and  prices  will  probably  be  high  enough  to  discourage 
organization,  for  there  is  nothing  like  a  high  price  to 
discourage  co-operation.  Still  really  it  is  just  the 
time  to  do  the  best  work  in  that  line,  for  it  is  easier 
for  growers  to  have  their  own  way  with  a  short  crop, 
and,  having  learned  how  to  act,  they  can  do  better 
with  a  large  one  when  it  comes  along. 

Deciduous  fruit  shipments  to  the  East  are  begin- 
ning with  the  cherries  in  carloads  and,  as  we  have 
stated  before,  the  chance  at  the  East  will  probably 
be  as  great  this  year  as  our  supplies  will  meet  be- 
cause it  does  not  look  as  though  there  would  be  any 
good  fruit  to  go  to  waste.  Citrus  fruit  shipments 
continue  in  good  shape  and  the  outlook  is  more 
interesting  because  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  disposed  to  take  up  an  initiative 
in  the  matter  of  rates.  This  commission  has  filed  a 
complaint  in  the  United  States  Court  at  Los  Angeles 
in  which  it  is  charged  by  complainant  that  the  rate 
of  $1.25  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  transportation  of 
oranges  in  carloads  from  shipping  stations  in  south- 
ern California  to  destinations  east  of  ^the  Missouri 
river  is  excessive,  unjust  and  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce.  It  is  really 
quite  interesting  to  have  got  the  Government  com- 
mission into  action  against  the  railways.  It  may  be 
a  better  way  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  deciduous 
fruit  shippers  to  invoke  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  than  to  knock  the  whole  State  with  the 
hysterical  efforts  which  have  been  followed  hitherto. 
It  is  certainly  the  business  of  this  commission  to  ad- 
just things  between  the  shippers  and  the  transporta- 
tion companies  and  they  seem  disposed  to  be  effective 
when  appealed  to. 

Though  spot  wheat  is  not  quotably  lower,  futures 
are  lower  and  in  weak  tone  in  sympathy  with  the 
drop  and  softness  at  Chicago.  One  ship  has  been 
chartered  abroad  at  23s  9d  for  wheat  or  barley 
for  August  loading.  There  have  been  no  clear- 
ances, for  lack  of  available  supplies  here.  Barley 
is  off  50  cents  per  ton,  and  futures  are  also 
lower.  Oats  and  corn  are  weak,  except  for 
fancy  grades.     Beans  are  quiet  and  unchanged 


but  steadily  held.  Bran  and  middlings  are  weak, 
with  considerable  supplies  from  the  north  and  slack 
demand.  The  closing  of  the  mills  will  probably  im- 
prove the  condition.  Hay  is  as  before,  but  it  looks 
as  though  the  bottom  had  been  reached;  holders  of 
choice  hay  are  hanging  back  from  the  present  mar- 
ket. Lamb  is  lower  and  pork  firmer;  other  meats 
are  easy.  Butter  has  been  very  active  and  firm, 
but  the  Eastern  demand  is  lightening  and  the  out- 
look is  easier,  though  prices  are  unchanged.  Cheese 
is  shading  prices  a  little.  Eggs  are  still  holding  up 
and  sought  for  storage.  Large,  fat  old  and  good 
young  fowls  hold  up  well,  though  the  demand  is 
less  active,  and  lower  grades  of  poultry  are  weak. 
Potatoes  are  quiet  and  weaker — new  are  more  plen- 
tiful and  old  neglected.  Onions  are  weaker — some 
new  green  taking  the  place  of  old,  and  ripe  reds  not 
far  off.  Apples  are  still  in,  but  neglected:  a  car- 
load of  red  apples  came  up  from  Los  Angeles  and 
sold  at  $1  per  box.  Oranges  are  in  better  supply, 
but  generally  low  grade — all  are  easy  except  fancy. 
Lemons  are  quiet  and  unchanged.  A  few  blackber- 
ries have  come  from  Los  Angeles  county.  Cherries 
are  lower ;  receipts,  including  Black  Tartarian, 
are  freer.  Strawberries  are  plentiful,  but  rather 
poor  and  dirty.  A  carload  of  tomatoes  is  said 
to  be  en  route  from  Florida,  a  few  crates  hav- 
ing arrived  by  express.  Asparagus  is  easier, 
and  in  heavy  receipt,  but  canners  are  active. 
Prunes  are  stiffer;  quite  free  shipments  are  going 
out  and  the  outlook  for  a  small  crop  is  raising  values. 
Futures  on  dried  apricots  are  still  talked  at  63(" ft 
cents.  The  nut  outlook  is  mixed  and  uncertain. 
Honey  is  quiet  and  easy;  218  cases  have  gone  out  to 
Europe.  Hops  are  held  at  30  cents  and  buyers  are 
threatening  proceedings  against  a  "trust."  Wool 
is  no  lower;  interior  buying  is  still  active,  with  re 
ports  of  Sacramento  valley  at  25  cents. 

It  is  natural  to  have  great  respect  for  what  has 
the  word  Government  attached  to  it,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  is  so  in  a  country  where  the  people  are  the 
government,  but  possibly  the  passion  for  the  word  may 
be  carried  too  far.  For  example,  the  Women's  Council 
at  Sacramento  is  commendably  energetic  for  street 
improvement  and  considered  itself  very  fortunate 
in  securing  a  donation  of  trees  for  street  planting 
from  Washington  on  condition  that  the  council  should 
pay  all  expenses  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.  We  do 
not  know  that  these  ladies  nor  the  men  who  gener- 
ously helped  them  to  get  funds  have  any  idea  that 
there  is  very  great  doubt  whether  they  could  not 
have  got  better  trees  for  less  cost  by  buying  them  in 
quantity  from  California  nurseries.  California  is  a 
vastly  better  place  to  grow  young  trees  than  Wash- 
ington is,  and  California  tree  growers  are  as  gener- 
ous and  patriotic  a  class  of  people  as  there  are 
in  the  country.  We  believe,  for  instance,  that 
the  Fresno  ladies  got  a  much  better  bar- 
gain by  contracting  with  a  public  -  spirited 
Fresno  nurseryman  than  they  could  if  they  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  basis  of  donated  little  seedlings 
grown  at  the  East,  which  must  probably  be  coached 
along  some  time  before  they  will  be  safe  to  place  in 
the  eye  of  the  small  boy  and  the  goat  along  the  high- 
ways. But  the  Sacramento  people  feel  that  they  have 
been  especially  honored  by  the  gift  from  Washington 
and -by  so  much  as  they  exalt  this  gift  by  the  same 
amount  they  knock  California  as  the  place  where  such 
things  grow  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try. They  seem  to  think  they  have  secured  something 
very  rare.  This  is  the  list:  "Ulmus  Americano, 
150;  Platanus  orientalis,  200;  Quercus  palustris, 
500;  Quercus  rubra,  475;  Acer  platanoides,  475;  Sal- 
isburia  adiantifolia,  200,"  all  of  which  has  a  very 
pretty  botanical  glitter.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  the  trees  named  in  the  list  which  are  good  for 
the  purposes  in  view  are  not  new,  but  are  common  in 
all  our  nurseries,  and  those  which  are  new  are  not 
good,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  our  nurserymen  do 
not  grow  them.  The  list  includes  the  Eastern  elm 
the  oriental  sycamore,  the  sycamore  maple  and 
the  ginko,  which  are  all  good  and  common  here, 
and  they  have  secured  two  oaks  which  are  not  safe 
to  plant  here  except  for  experimental  purposes.  If 
there  could  be  a  little  more  sound  knowledge  of  trees 
and  the  best  place  to  get  them  mixed  up  with  the 
civic  zeal  of  our  women's  organizations  their  plant- 
ing enterprises  would  come  nearer  to  showing  for 
the  grand  ideas  which  lead  to  their  undertaking. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Pea  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  some 
information  about  raising  green  peas  for  market.  1 
do  not  believe  they  have  ever  been  raised  in  any 
quantity  in  this  valley,  but  I  would  like  to  try  the 
experiment.  Where  can  I  find  any  literature  on  the 
subject?  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  the  soil  here  is 
suitable.  It  is  a  sandy  upland  soil.  Also  the  time 
for  planting;  how  soon  after  planting  they  are  ready 
for  market:  the  best  method  of  harvesting  and  cost 
of  labor?— Amateur,  Salinas  Valley. 

Our  book  on  California  Vegetable  Growing  treats 
pea  growing  quite  in  detail  as  it  does  other  commer- 
cial vegetables.  In  order  to  make  peas  quite  profit- 
able, as  they  are  in  the  district  about  Milpitas,  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  and  in  Niles,  Alameda  county,  it 
is  necessary  to  get  an  early  start  in  the  fall  as  soon 
as  the  ground  becomes  sufficiently  moistened  and  to 
grow  the  peas  as  a  winter  crop  during  the  rainy 
season,  sowing  different  varieties  at  different  times 
during  the  winter,  so  as  to  get  a  succession.  Later 
peas  can  also  be  brought  along  by  starting  the 
growth  in  the  spring  and  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
begin  right  away  on  a  small  scale  to  see  what  you 
can  do  by  April  planting  and  then  plant  again  in 
May.  Near  the  coast  with  sufficient  moisture  in  the 
soil  it  would  be  possible  to  grow  peas  all  the  year 
round,  but  on  your  sandy  upland  unless  you  have  irri- 
gation it  is  probable  that  you  must  secure  the  main 
growth  during  the  rainy  season,  for  peas  do  not  like 
drv  air,  nor  a  dry  soil.  They  soon  begin  to  spindle 
and  to  be  unthrifty  under  such  conditions. 

No  exact  time  can  be  stated  from  the  sowing  to  the 
marketing;  that  depends  upon  the  time  of  the  year, 
also  upon  the  variety  of  pea.  Nor  is  there  any  par- 
ticular method  of  harvesting.  Picking  is  usually 
done  several  times  over  the  field,  taking  those  pods 
which  are  ready,  finally  allowing  the  plant  to  ripen 
and  a  crop  of  dry  peas  is  gathered  from  it.  Cost  of 
labor  depends  upon  local  conditions  and,  of  course, 
you  should  ascertain  whether  it  will  be  easy  for  you 
to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  pickers.  You  ought  to 
begin  this  enterprise  carefully  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining where  the  peas  can  be  sold  to  advantage, 
whether  your  peas  are  likely  to  come  when  the 
market  is  scant  or  at  its  fullest  supply,  because 
much  of  your  profit  depends  upon  that  and  it  is 
always  a  good  idea  too  to  see  if  you  can  make  an 
arrangement  with  a  canner  to  supply  him  peas  and 
then  grow  the  variety  which  is  most  acceptable  to 
him.  The  whole  subject  needs  to  be  looked  into  and 
experimented  with  carefully  before  undertaking 
large  investment. 

Sweet  Clover  in  a  Hop  Field. 

To  the  Editor: — We  send  some  clover  roots  hav- 
ing what  we  think  to  be  nitrogen  producing  growth 
among  the  roots.  We  wish  to  know  if  this  is  any 
benefit  to  our  hops  from  being  allowed  to  grow  in  the 
hills  now,  or  should  it  be  pulled  out  ? — Hop  Grower, 
Yuba  county. 

Although  the  clover  which  you  send  is  a  good  nitro- 
gen gatherer,  there  is  no  question  but  what  it  should 
be  pulled  out  of  the  hills  of  hops  before  it  gets  any 
larger  growth.  It  is  one  of  the  deepest  rooting  and 
greedy  of  the  clovers,  and  the  operation  of  its  roots 
among  the  roots  of  the  hops  would  tend  toward  the 
exhaustion  of  the  moisture  which  the  hop  roots  should 
have,  and  might  also  interfere  with  their  develop- 
ment in  other  ways.  For  these  reasons  it  should  be 
pulled  out  and  the  ground  around  the  hop  vines 
brought  into  as  good  condition  as  possible  without 
further  delay. 

This  plant  is  the  Melilotus  officinalis.  It  is  the 
plant  which  gets  into  the  wheat  fields  and  is  very 
objectionable  there  because  it  imparts  its  strong 
scent  to  the  wheat  and  to  the  flour,  and  lowers  the 
price  of  the  wheat  on  this  account.  If  it  makes  a 
good  winter  growth  in  your  hop  yards  it  should  be 
encouraged,  but  it  should  be  plowed  under  well  before 
it  has  a  chance  to  exhaust  the  moisture  and  inter- 
fere with  the  clean  cultivation  which  is  desirable. 

Lice  in  Hens'  Nests. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  greatly  troubled  with 
mites  in  the  hens'  nests.  Would  you  kindly  give  me 
some  information  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — A 
Reader,  Del  Rey. 

Take  out  and  burn  all  the  loose  stuff  in  the  nests; 
soak  the  woodwork  with  kerosene,  oil-shooting  it  into 
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all  cracks  and  crevices;  then  dust  thoroughly  with 
lime  and  sulphur  before  putting  in  new  nest  material. 
Do  this  frequently  during  the  summer.  Never  let  the 
lice  become  numerous.  The  lice-killers  sold  by  poul- 
try supply  dealers  are  also  effective. 

Pollination  of  Bartletts. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
April  8th,  you  speak  of  the  reduction  of  the  crop  by 
lack  of  pollination,  etc.  The  Bartlett  pear  crop  in 
this  section  will  not  be  over  10%.  I  was  through  my 
pear  orchard  this  morning,  and  on  twelve  acres  I 
could  hardly  see  a  pear,  but  on  another  six  acres, 
where  there  are  other  kinds  like  the  P.  Barry,  How- 
ell, Duchesse  and  Anjou,  the  crop  of  Bartletts  is 
good. 

I  am  told  by  a  fruit  dealer  that  in  1904  there  were 
gathered  from  one  large  orchard  of  Bartletts  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  State  sixty  tons,  and  before 
they  could  get  the  pears  to  a  cannery,  forty  tons 
decayed.  The  party  cut  open  many  of  the  pears  and 
not  a  seed  was  to  be  found.  What  I  want  to  ask  is 
this:  Will  the  lack  of  pollination  weaken  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Bartlett  or  any  other  kind  of  pear  tree 
so  as  to  cause  such  a  result? — J.  T.  Bogue,  Marys- 
ville. 

Mr.  Bogue  gives  us  a  pair  of  hard  nuts  to  crack, 
even  if  one  of  them  is  a  pear.  We  never  heard  before 
of  so  many  coreless  Bartletts,  except  in  the  second 
crop — and  in  the  second  crop  there  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  such  freaks.  The  proposition  of  perish- 
ability is  also  the  most  rapid  we  ever  heard  of.  We 
simply  cannot  say  anything  intelligently  on  the  sub- 
ject, so  we  simply  pass  that  story  along  to  those  who 
know  more  than  we  do.  As  for  lack  of  pollination 
reacting  upon  the  constitution  of  the  parent  tree,  we 
have  still  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  any  reason  in 
the  claim.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  like  a  youngster 
teaching  his  father  to  swear— it  might  be  so,  but  it 
usually  works  the  other  way.  Lack  of  pollination 
has  all  kinds  of  influence  upon  the  offspring  in  the 
line  of  fruits,  but  we  never  heard  it  suggested  before 
that  not  bearing  fruit  could  weaken  the  tree — still, 
even  that  might  be  true.  If  the  fact  were  deter- 
mined it  would  not  require  much  ingenuity  to  make 
a  theory  to  account  for  it,  but  we  must  know  first: 
Does  it  weaken  the  tree? 


Dieback  of  Lemon. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  a  limb  from  a 
lemon  tree  that  seems  to  be  affected  with  some  dis- 
ease. The  tree  commences  to  die  back  at  the  top, 
the  leaves  wither,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  limb  dies. 
On  trees  one  and  two  years  old  the  whole  tree  dies. 
The  soil  is  rather  heavy  and  a  year  ago  the  place  was 
flooded,  but  water  only  stood  on  the  ground  for  a 
couple  of  days.— Grower,  San  Lorenzo. 

There  does  not  appear  upon  the  branches  you  sent 
any  pest  or  disease  which  could  cause  the  trouble 
which  you  describe.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  die- 
back  cannot  be  attributed  to  unthrift  produced  by 
some  aggressive  parasite  whose  work  can  be  found 
upon  the  branches,  the  injury  must  be  attributed  to 
trouble  at  the  root,  and  in  your  case  it  would  seem  to 
be  owing  to  unsatisfactory  moisture  condition.  The 
thrift  of  the  new  growth  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  moisture;  consequently,  one  is  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  occasionally  too  great  re- 
tention of  it.  Standing  water  during  a  period  long 
enough  to  kill  the  root  hairs,  cuts  off  the  direct  con- 
nection of  the  tree  with  the  soil  and  causes  dieback  of 
the  branches  for  lack  of  adequate  sap  flow  at  the 
time  when  they  need  it.  After  this  has  occurred  the 
tree  may  recover  and  send  out  quite  a  strong  new 
growth  below  the  wood  which  has  failed.  For  this 
state  of  affairs  there  is  no  remedy  except  regulation 
of  the  moisture  supply  through  drainage.  The  sur- 
face flooding  which  you  speak  of  would  not  be  in  itself 
injurious,  but  the  filling  of  the  air  spaces  in  the  soil 
and  the  retention  of  the  water  for  some  period  after 
the  surface  is  free  could  accomplish  the  injury. 

Seedling  or  Grafted  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  reading  a  little  about 
the  English  walnut  and  am  trying  to  find  out  which 
is  the  better  way  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  nuts— by 
grafting  and  budding  the  tree  or  by  sowing  selected 
nuts.  On  February  9th  I  wrote  to  one  of  the  oldest 
nursery  firms  in  the  central  part  of  France  about  it 
and  this  is  the  reply:  "  We  do  not  multiply  our  wal- 
nuts by  grafting,  but  sow  the  nuts  of  all  the  different 
varieties  and  believe  that  this  is  the  very  best  way 
to  produce  true  varieties,  which  is  quite  noticeable  in 
our  cultures.  The  grafted  walnuts  do  not  grow  well 
and  do  not  produce  the  true  varieties,  and  the  pro- 
duction is  verv  difficult,  and  where  they  grow  the 


grafted  walnut  it  produces  only  30%  of  a  crop." — 
J.  T.  Bogue,  Marysville. 

What  Mr.  Bogue  quotes  about  the  French  walnut 
growers  depending  upon  seedlings  rather  than  on 
grafting  will  bear  discussion.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gillet 
can  tell  us  something  about  it.  We  have  looked  upon 
the  grafted  walnut  as  producing  a  smaller  tree  but 
freer  in  bearing  and  producing  well,  according  to  its 
size,  of  choice,  uniform  nuts,  just  as  the  budded 
orange  tree  does  of  oranges.  From  the  horticultural 
point  of  view,  there  is  no  advantage  in  having  very 
large  trees  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  California 
experience  is  that  the  large  seedling  trees  bear  less 
to  the  acre  than  the  smaller  grafted  trees.  What  is 
the  observation  of  others? 


Peanuts  or  Pops. 

To  the  Editor: — In  my  quest  for  the  best  place  in 
California  to  grow  peanuts  I  have  had  a  great  many 
experiments  made  in  all  parts  of  the  State — princi- 
pally in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  as  the  climatic  condi- 
tions there  seemed  to  me  more  favorable  than  other 
sections.  At  Atwater,  where  they  grow  so  many 
sweet  potatoes,  I  found  that  the  nuts  did  not  fill  well, 
in  many  instances  not  at  all;  a  large,  prosperous, 
heavily  loaded  vine  on  examination  would  be  found  to 
have  scarcely  a  kernel  to  its  credit.  At  different 
times  in  going  up  and  down  the  valley  on  this  quest, 
I  have  been  told  of  similar  occurrences  by  others 
who  Had  tried  a  few  peanuts  in  their  garden.  In 
many  instauces,  however,  they  have  done  well.  Now 
this  lack  of  filling  cannot  be  due  to  climatic  condi- 
tions, as  they  fill  well  on  some  land  under  the  same 
climatic  conditions,  and  I  do  not  think  it  due  to  lack 
of  "  nitrifaction,"  as  at  Atwater  I  examined  the 
roots  carefully  and  have  never  seen  roots  more 
heavily  covered  with  nodules.  The  Spanish  nuts 
filled  everywhere  tried;  they  seem  to  be  less  particu- 
lar as  to  soil  and  treatment.  I  found  none  of  this 
variety  at  Atwater  that  were  not  well  filled. — 
Grower,  Merced  county. 

With  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  "pops,"  we 
can  only  say  that  investigations  in  the  Southern 
States  seem  to  indicate  that  such  a  condition  is  re- 
duced, if  not  prevented,  by  the  use  of  lime  as  a  fer- 
tilizer on  ground  to  be  used  for  peanuts.  This  seems 
to  be  so  clearly  shown  by  the  experience  at  the 
South  that  lime  fertilizers  are  recommended  when- 
ever this  trouble  occurs,  but  there  are  at  least  two 
reasons  why  this  prescription  would  hardly  seem  to 
hold  in  California — first,  California  soils  are  notably 
supplied  with  lime  naturally  and  the  light  loam  which 
would  be  best  for  peanuts  is  particularly  limey  natu- 
rally and  least  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  addition 
of  it;  second,  your  own  observation  is  that  one 
variety  filled  everywhere  and  another  variety  did 
not.    This  would  work  against  the  lime  prescription. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  although  we  have  no 
experimental  data  on  which  to  base  it,  that  the  be- 
havior of  some  varieties  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of 
pollination,  and  this  may  be  a  defect  which  one 
variety  would  show  under  certain  conditions  and  not 
another.  It  might  also  be  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
hot,  dry  wind  unfavorable  for  pollination,  which 
might  strike  one  variety  at  a  delicate  time  and  not 
another.  In  that  case  one  variety  would  fail  and  the 
other  would  fill  well.  Is  it  not  probable,  however, 
that  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  tree  fruits,  some 
varieties  are  by  nature  disposed  to  set  fruit  well 
under  several  different  conditions,  while  others  are 
too  shy  and  unsatisfactory  even  under  conditions 
which  seem  most  favorable  ?  The  whole  matter  is 
exceedingly  important.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
observations  from  peanut  growers  on  the  subject. 

Origin  of  Thompson's  Improved  Navel. 

To  the  Editor: — I  see  that  the  fiction  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  "Thompson's  Improved  Navel"  orange 
is  still  current.  It  is  perhaps  time  that  the  real  fact 
should  be  stated.  Let  no  one  be  deluded  in  supposing 
that  any  one  ever  succeeded  in  producing  a  new  fruit 
in  that  way — by  growth  from  split  buds.  As  both 
the  parties  are  now  dead,  the  truth  can  do  no  harm. 
Thomas  Bray,  a  mechanic,  owned  a  place  adjoining 
Mr.  Thompson's  at  Duarte,  and  he  told  me  that  Mr. 
Thompson  told  him  that  the  variety  in  his  nursery 
was  all  budded  from  one  tree  in  his  orchard  thai  bore 
particularly  fine  fruit.  At  that  time  he  made  no 
pretence  of  any  other  origin  than  that.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son deserves  credit  that  far— that  he  propagated 
and  disseminated  this  type  of  fruit,  as  any  one  else 
could  have  done,  but  no  more  than  that.  I  might 
also  say  that  it  has  uot  been  the  success  that  was 
hoped  for;  the  straight  Washington  Navel  is  better. 
— W.  N.  Adams,  Pomona. 

This  is  the  first  statement  of  the  origin  of  this  vari- 
ety tracing  to  Mr.  Thompsou  other  than  he  himself 


made  of  split  budding  and  consecutive  use  of  di 
ent  stocks.    The  matter  is  important.    Who  e 
knows  anything  about  it? 

Pigs  and  Melon  Seeds. 

To  the  Editor: — They  tell  me  that  if  pigs  are 
turned  on  citron  or  pie  melons  they  eat  too  many 
seeds  and  that  they  act  on  the  kidneys  too  much  and 
kills  them.  Is  it  so,  and  is  there  no  remedy  for  it  ?— 
P.  N.  W.,  Kings  River. 

Who  knows  ?  We  know  that  the  common  opinion 
about  pumpkin  seeds  being  injurious  to  cows  is  largely 
wrong.    How  is  it  with  pigs  ? 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  April  24,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool,  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week,  with 
high  temperature  at  the  close.  Light  rain  fell  in  all  sec- 
tions Tuesday  and  Wednesday  and  was  beneficial  to 
grain,  grass  and  hops.  Grain  is  in  good  condition,  but 
its  growth  is  rather  slow,  owing  to  cool  weather  and 
absence  of  sunshine.  Prospects  continue  good  for  large 
crops  of  grain  and  hay  in  nearly  all  sections.  Hops  are 
making  excellent  growth  and  looking'  well.  Green  feed 
is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  prime  condition.  Vineyards 
appear  thrifty  and  uninjured  by  recent  frosts.  The  first 
full  carload  of  cherries  was  shipped  from  Sacramento  to 
New  York  on  the  22nd,  being  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  in  any  previous  season.  A  carload  of  strawberries 
was  shipped  from  Florin  the  same  day.  The  pear  crop 
will  be  the  lightest  for  several  years,  but  other  deciduous 
fruits  and  berries  will  probably  yield  heavily.  Peaches 
are  unusually  heavy  in  Sutter  county. 

Coast   and   Kay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  generally  cool  and  cloudy  during  the 
week,  with  frequent  light  showers  in  nearly  all  sections. 
The  rain  was  beneficial  to  most  crops  and  caused  but 
little  damage  to  early  fruits.  Grain  and  grass  made  fair 
growth  and  are  in  excellent  condition,  with  indications  of 
very  large  crops  in  all  sections.  Hops  are  looking  unus- 
ually well  and  growing,  rapidly.  The  acreage  in  beets 
and  potatoes  is  being  increased  in  the  vicinity  of  Salinas. 
Haying  is  progressing  in  many  places.  Pasturage  is 
plentiful  and  stock  are  looking  well.  Vineyards  are  in 
excellent  condition.  Deciduous  fruits  are  advancing 
quite  satisfactorily  and  prospects  are  good  for  large 
crops,  though  pears  and  prunes  are  reported  very  light 
in  some  places. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Generally  cloudy  weather,  with  frequent  showers,  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  week.  A  thunder  storm,  accom- 
panied by  heavy  hail,  occurred  at  Sonora  Saturday 
evening;  the  hail  did  considerable  damage  to  fruit  trees. 
The  rain  was  very  beneficial  to  the  grain,  fruit  and  grape 
crops,  although  there  is  complaint  of  rust  in  wheat  in 
some  localities.  Oats  and  barley  are  heading  out.  All 
kinds  of  deciduous  fruits  are  developing  rapidly  and 
good  crops  are  generally  expected.  Peaches  are  re- 
ported li.  ht  in  some  sections.  The  almond  crop  will  be 
large.  Garden  truck  is  reported  in  good  condition. 
Green  f.  ed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  healthy  and  in 
excellent  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the 
week.  Frequent  light  showers  occurred  in  portions  of 
the  southern  districts,  but  caused  no  damage  except  in 
retarding  haymaking.  Grain  is  generally  in  good  con- 
dition, but  would  be  improved  by  warm,  clear  weather. 
Alfalfa  is  making  good  growth.  Barley  is  affected  by 
rust  in  some  places,  but  a  fair  crop  is  probable.  Susrar 
beet  planting  and  thinning  are  in  progress.  Green  feed 
is  plentiful  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Orange  picking  is 
progressing  rapidly  and  the  trees  are  heavily  laden  with 
new  bloom.  Deciduous  fruits  are  advancing  and  most 
varieties  look  thrifty,  though  apricots  are  reported 
light.    Vineyards  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Eureka  Summary. — Weather  conditions  continue 
favorable.  Grass  and  grain  are  growing  nicely.  Pros- 
pects for  heavy  fruit  and  berry  crops  were  never  better. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Rain  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion was  favorable  for  bean  planting.  Grain  is  doing 
fairly  well,  but  warm  weather  is  needed  to  make  good 
crops.  Early  sown  grain  is  heading.  Present  indica- 
tions are  for  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  deciduous 
fruits. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, April  26,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Careful  Study  of  Orange  Handling. 

As  our  readers  know  from  the  advance  sketch  of 
results  printed  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
March  11,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  doing  some  very  close  and  careful  work  at 
Riverside  to  ascertain  facts  connected  with  the  han- 
dling of  oranges.  The  results  will  be  of  importance 
in  all  orange  growing  regions  of  the  State.  At  a 
University  Farmers'  Institute  recently  held  at  Riv- 
erside, Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  who  has  the  work  in 
charge,  made  a  very  interesting  preliminary  state- 
ment, as  follows: 

Relations  of  the  Investigation. — The  shipping 
and  keeping  quality  of  a  fruit  is  the  result  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  grown,  coupled  with  the 
conditions,  under  which  it  is  handled  after  it  leaves 
the  tree.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  general  care  of 
the  orchard  or  grove,  including  the  fertilization,  till- 
age, cover,  cropping,  irrigation  and  pruning,  age 
and  condition  of  the  trees  and  general  location  of  the 
plantation,  modify  the  tree  and  fruit  profoundly,  and 
produce  the  widest  variation  in  the  behavior  of  the 
fruit  in  transit,  in  the  market  or  in  storage. 

The  relation  of  the  cultural  side  of  fruit  growing 
to  the  shipping  and  keeping  of  the  fruit  is  not  well 
understood.  The  researches  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Berkeley  now  under  way  and  the  future 
work  of  the  new  citrus  experiment  station  must 
eventually  throw  light  on  some  of  the  perplexing 
problems  that  accompany  the  production  of  citrus 
fruits  of  the  highest  quality. 

Outline  of  the  Work. — Our  investigations  begin 
with  the  fruit  as  it  leaves  the  tree  and  follow  it  to 
the  consumer.  We  hope  to  find  out  whether  the  com- 
mon storage  and  transportation  decays  and  other 
evidences  of  poor  keeping  quality  are  connected  with 
the  methods  of  picking  the  fruit  or  of  handling  it 
otherwise  from  the  grove  to  the  packing  house; 
whether  the  methods  in  the  packing  house,  the 
brushing  and  other  forms  of  mechanical  treatment, 
the  curing,  the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  it, 
the  type  of  package,  and  the  conditions  in  transit, 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  condition  in  which  the 
fruit  reaches  the  distant  market.  This  is  not  a  path- 
ological or  citrus  disease  investigation.  It  aims  inci- 
dentally to  determine  the  influence  of  commercial 
methods  on  the  methods  of  the  development  of  dis- 
eases well  understood,  but  primarily  to  determine 
the  general  factors  which  lead  to  improvement  in  the 
handling  of  a  great  fruit  industry. 

Most  of  the  packing  house  and  transportation  de- 
cays in  both  oranges  and  lemons  are  caused  by  the 
common  blue  molds.  These  fungi  grow  profusely  in 
the  moist,  moderate  temperature.  The  growth  is 
checked  in  dry  air,  and  in  low  temperatures  their 
development  is  retarded.  The  molds  grow  slowly  in 
the  lowest  temperatures  in  which  the  fruit  may  be 
safely  stored  without  freezing.  These  molds  seldom 
attack  a  perfect,  healthy  fruit.  They  seldom  gain 
entrance  through  a  skin  that  is  not  injured  or  that  is 
not  physiologically  weak. 

Causes  of  Decay. — We  do  not  know  much  about 
the  causes  of  physiological  weaknesses  in  citrus 
fruits,  i.  e.,  why  one  uninjured  orange  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  decay  than  another,  but  we  are  finding 
out  some  of  the  causes  of  mechanical  injury.  These 
injuries,  more  than  all  other  factors  combined,  are 
the  direct  cause  of  decay  in  citrus  fruits.  When  an 
orange  or  lemon  has  the  skin  broken  the  blue  mold 
finds  access  to  the  wound,  and  if  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  and  a  temperature  high  enough  to  start  it 
decay  is  the  inevitable  result. 

It  is  our  aim  to  study  the  methods  of  handling  the 
orange  from  the  time  it  is  picked  from  the  tree.  We 
begin  with  the  clipping  of  the  fruit  from  the  branch. 
After  examining  hundreds  of  boxes  in  the  most  rep- 
resentative orange  sections  in  the  State,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  15%  to  20%  of  all  fruit  is  made  susceptible 
to  rot  by  puncturing  or  shaving  the  skin  with  the 
clippers. 

This  means  that  by  the  one  operation  of  picking 
the  orange  the  picker  handicaps  about  one-sixth  of 
the  orange  crop  before  it  enters  a  packing  house  or 
a  car.  All  of  the  injured  oranges,  of  course,  do  not 
decay— only  those  that  become  inoculated  with  the 
spores  of  the  blue  mold,  and  are  afterward  placed  in 
favorable  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature  to 
develop  the  disease. 

Injury  by  Clippers.— The  following  table,  made 
up  from  nine  representative  experiments  with  or- 
anges carefully  handled,  in  comparison  with  clipper- 
cut  oranges,  indicate  that  more  than  a  third  of  these 
cuts  may  develop  decay  under  favorable  conditions. 

Decay  in  clipper-cut  fruits.  Temperature  70°  and 
air  moist: 


FREE  FROM  CUTS. 
0.0%  decay. 
1  7%  decay. 
1  3%  decay. 

3  8%  decay. 
1  0%  decay. 

4  7%  decay. 
B  3%  decay 
1.6%  decay. 
3.5%  decay. 


Average,  free  from  cuts,  2.5%;  fruit  cut,  36.9%. 


fruit  cut. 
18.0%  decay. 
74  0%  decay. 
56.0%  decay. 
38  0%  de.  ay. 
12.7%  decav. 
48.0%  decav. 
29.0%  decay. 
10.4%  decay. 
46  4%  decay. 


The  striking  feature  of  this  table  above,  aside  from 
the  extent  of  the  clipper  injury,  is  the  wide  variation 
in  the  amount  of  injured  fruit  coming  from  different 
groves  into  the  same  packing  house.  A  grower 
whose  fruit  shows  4%  injury  may  be  pooling  with  an- 
other whose  oranges  show  more  than  30%. 

Difference  in  Pickers. — An  equally  wide  varia- 
tion is  commonly  found  in  the  fruit  of  different  men 
picking  in  the  same  grove,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  taken  at  random  from  a  large  number 
of  similar  records.  The  figures  show  the  percentage 
of  clipper-cut  fruit  in  different  boxes  in  a  load  of 
fruit. 

Clipper-cut  fruit  of  different  pickers: 
Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

  17.0 


38.0 

17  0 

18  0 
38  0 
33  0 


21.0 
32  0 
16  0 
13.0 
15  0 
72  0 


50  0 
16  0 
42  (I 

29  0 
9  0 
7.0 


Injury  by  Stem  Stubs. — Another  form  of  injury 
that  originates  in  picking  results  from  cutting  the 
stems  long.  A  long  stem  may  puncture  a  number 
of  oranges  as  it  passes  along  the  route  from  the  tree 
to  the  packing  box,  though  the  injury  from  this 
source  has  been  greatly  overestimated.  A  stem- 
punctured  orange  is  likely  to  rot  under  favorable 
conditions,  but  the  actual  loss  from  stem-puncturing 
is  probably  not  greater  than  one  to  twenty-five  in 
comparison  with  the  losses  from  clipper  cutting. 

Amount  of  Cut  Fruit  in  Bins. — At  1he  high  rate 
of  speed  at  which  the  average  packing  house  is  run, 
probably  not  2%  of  the  clipper-cut  fruit  is  detected 
or  thrown  out  by  the  graders  as  it  passes  through 
the  machinery.  A  large  amount  of  fruit  has  been  ex- 
amined in  the  bins  and  in  boxes  already  packed  to 
determine  how  much  clipper-cut  fruit  actually  goes 
into  the  packed  boxes.  An  indication  of  the  amount 
will  be  found  in  the  following  representative  figures, 
compiled  in  a  dozen  or  more  houses. 

Clipper-cut  fruit  in  bins  and  packed  boxes: 

%. 

128s  fancy  14  0 

112s  fancy  37  0 

126s  fancy  U.O 

126s  extra  fancy   110 

8's  fancy  26  4 

96s  fancy  20.0 

126s  fancy  ."  10.0 

150s  fancy  .'  U.O 

126s  choice  80.0 

Examination  in  the  Cars. — The  fruit  in  a  number 
of  cars  has  been  examined  in  the  East  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  the  decay  begins  at  the  stem  end, 
on  the  body  of  the  fruit  and  at  the  navel  end  of  the 
orange.  Many  of  the  oranges  are  decayed  completely 
on  arrival,  making  the  origin  uncertain. 

Discrepancy  in  Reports. — The  variations  in  the 
amount  of  injured  fruit  from  different  groves  throws 
some  light  on  the  different  amounts  of  decay  in  cars 
of  the  same  grade  going  to  the  same  market,  the 
fruit  having  been  packed  the  same  or  on  successive 
days  in  one  packing  house.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
agent  in  the  East  to  report  5%  decay  on  one  car  and 
20%  or  more  on  another.  There  is  no  inconsistency 
in  such  reports,  assuming,  of  course,  that  they  are 
honestly  made. 

For  similar  reasons  the  variation  in  the  amount  of 
injured  fruit  in  different  packed  boxes  explains  why 
an  agent  at  St.  Louis  may  honestly  report  20%  decay 
in  a  car,  while  the  agent  in  New  York  reports  only 
5%  in  the  same  car.  Each  may  have  examined  dif- 
ferent boxes. 

The  discrepancies  in  agents'  reports  like  the  one 
just  noted  have  usually  been  charged  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  agent  making  the  first  report,  but  varia- 
tions of  this  nature  are  the  logical  outcome  of  start- 
ing fruit  to  the  East  that  differs  widely  in  its  sus- 
ceptibility to  rot. 

Bad  Work. — There  has  not  been  time  to  investi- 
gate other  kinds  of  mechanical  injury  in  the  groves. 
We  have  seen  the  fruit  dropped  like  lead  into  the  bags 
at  a  distance  of  4  or  5  feet,  the  boxes  are  often  too 
full,  the  loaders  are  sometimes  careless  and  the  gravel 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  frequently  pushes  through 
the  skin  and  makes  an  entrance  for  the  rot.  Neither 
has  there  been  time  to  investigate  many  of  the  forms 
of  injury  in  the  packing  houses.  We  have,  however, 
some  suggestive  data  on  the  influence  of  brushing  the 
fruit  on  the  development  of  decay. 

The  Brush. — We  are  not  sure  whether  the  brush 
generally  injures  the  oranges  mechanically  and 
thereby  makes  them  susceptible  to  decay,  or  whether 
the  increase  is  due  to  the  inoculation  of  injured  parts 
of  the  oranges  by  the  spores  on  the  bristles  of  a 
brush.  The  decay  in  the  same  lot  of  fruit  may  be 
raised  or  lower  from  10%  to  30%  or  more  by  closing 
or  opening  the  same  brush.  The  brush  is  always  full 
of  mold  spores.  The  air  is  full  of  them.  The  oranges 
are  covered  with  them  as  they  pass  through  the 
brush,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  vigilance  ex- 
ercised in  the  average  packing  house,  rotten 
oranges  are  constantly  passing  through  the  brushes. 
If  the  oranges  are  clipper-cut  or  injured  in  any 
other  way,  the  brush  is  likely  to  deposit  a  spore  in 
these  bruised  places. 

We  are  shipping  large  quantities  of  fruit  to  East- 
ern markets  to  determine  the  influence  of  various 
methods  of  handling  it  on  the  shipping  quality.  It  is 
too  early  to  make  a  report  on  these  shipments,  as 
they  are  only  beginning  to  arrive  at  this  time.  The 
shipments  should  throw  more  light  on  the  best  ways 


to  handle  puffed  fruit,  or  the  effect  of  picking  and 
packing  house  methods,  on  carrying  qualities,  on  the 
influence  of  the  type  of  package,  on  the  behavior  of 
the  fruit,  on  shipping  under  ventilation  and  under  ice. 

Delay  in  Cooling. — A  large  proportion  of  the  com- 
mercial losses  in  the  cold  storage  of  fruits  is  the  re- 
sult of  delaying  the  cooling  of  the  fruit  after  it  is 
picked.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  picked  the  ripening 
processes  spring  forward  with  a  bound,  and  the  dis- 
eases spread  rapidly.  Delaying  the  fruit  in  the 
orchards,  in  the  packing  houses,  in  transit  or  in  any 
other  condition  in  warm  weather  gives  the  fruit  a 
chance  to  ripen  and  the  various  diseases  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spread.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fruit  is  reduced  quickly,  both  the 
ripening  and  the  growth  of  diseases  are  retarded. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  find  out  whether  the  cooling 
of  the  fruit  before  shipment  will  have  a  similar  effect 
on  retarding  the  decays  in  oranges  in  transit.  Prob- 
ably a  dozen  cars  of  fruit  will  be  forwarded  under 
these  conditions,  with  an  equal  number  of  cars  under 
ordinary  icing.  The  orange  is  in  transit  two  weeks 
or  more  in  going  across  the  continent,  and  the  dis- 
eases may  happen  to  grow  in  that  length  of  time. 
We  have  had  enough  experience  to  feel  sure  that  the 
orange  can  be  placed  in  any  market  in  the  country 
in  prime  condition  if  it  is  shipped  quickly  after  pick- 
ing in  a  cold  condition.  But  we  are  not  so  sanguine 
about  the  result  where  the  fruit  stands  in  a  packing 
house  several  days  before  packing  and  cooling. 

Nearly  all  packing  houses  hold  the  fruit  several 
days  to  wilt  it.  The  wilting  makes  the  fruit  pack 
easier  and  probably  does  no  harm  to  perfect  oranges. 
The  molds,  however,  start  in  warm  weather  in  the 
injured  fruit  during  the  curing,  after  which  no  treat- 
ment that  we  know  can  retard  its  growth.  We 
know  from  the  reports  on  several  shipments  that  cut 
fruit  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  with  not  more 
than  5%  decay  where  the  fruit  is  loaded  in  a  refrig- 
erator car  quickly  after  the  injury  has  been  made, 
but  if  the  oranges  are  delayed  several  days  in  the 
packing  house  it  is  probable  that  no  degree  of  cool- 
ing that  could  be  maintained  by  a  refrigerator  car 
would  wholly  eliminate  the  trouble. 

Quick  Work. — The  fruit  storage  investigations  of 
the  department  have  emphasized  repeatedly  the  ne- 
cessity of  quickly  storing  the  fruit  after  picking  in 
warm  weather,  in  order  to  check  both  the  ripening 
and  the  growth  of  rots.  The  following  table  indi- 
cates that  the  same  principle  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  handling  of  the  orange  for  shipment. 
The  table  illustrates  the  effect  of  delaying  the  stor- 
age of  oranges  for  different  lengths  of  time  after  the 
fruit  had  been  inoculated  with  blue  mold.  The 
oranges  were  stored  in  a  temperature  of  32°  F.,  and 
the  record  of  decay  made  ten  days  after. 

DELAYED  STORAGE  OF  ORANGES. 

Immediate  storage   0  o  decay 

27  hours  delay      0  0  decay 

52  hours  delay  15  5  decay 

94  hours  delay  75  5  decay 

From  these  data  and  the  experience  in  fruit  stor- 
age we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  oranges 
ought  to  be  packed  in  the  quickest  possible  time 
where  they  are  to  be  shipped  in  warm  weather  under 

ice. 

After  Effects. — There  is  a  danger  in  the  use  of 
cold  methods  of  fruit  shipment  that  we  desire  to  em- 
phasize. The  cold  temperatures  do  not  harm  the 
perfect  fruit,  either  in  the  eating  quality  or  in  the 
keeping  quality  after  it  is  removed  to  a  warmer  air. 
It  may  retard  the  development  of  decay  in  injured 
oranges,  so  that  they  arrive  in  the  East  in  apparently 
prime  condition.  But  the  decay  is  only  retarded. 
As  soon  as  the  oranges  are  exposed  to  a  warm  air, 
moisture  is  condensed  upon  them,  the  spores  germi- 
nate and  in  a  few  days  the  fruit  that  would  have 
rotted  in  transit  is  decaying  on  the  hands  of  the  re- 
tailer or  the  consumer.  Cold  temperatures  should 
never  take  the  place  of  careful  handling.  If  a  colder 
temperature  than  is  used  now  should  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  decay  while  the  fruit  is  crossing  the 
continent  there  is  danger  that  the  care  in  the  pick- 
ing and  packing  house  methods  would  be  relaxed. 
One  result  would  inevitably  follow  this  course.  A 
cry  would  arise  from  the  retailer  and  the  consumer 
that  California  oranges  have  poor  keeping  quality. 
Cold  storage  fruit  keeps  as  well  as  any  other  when 
removed  to  a  warm  air,  provided  the  fruit  is  in  good 
physical  condition.  When  cold  storage  fruit  decays 
quickly  the  trouble  is  generally  with  the  fruit,  not 
with  the  cold  storage. 

We  do  not  care  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the 
data  presented.  This  report  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  preliminary  report  on  the  investigation.  The 
department  hopes  to  continue  the  work  several  years, 
after  which  a  final  report  will  be  rendered. 

Acknowledgements. — In  closing  I  desire  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  hearty  co-operation  extended  by 
every  one  interested  and  connected  with  the  citrus 
industry.  Every  facility  has  been  freely  offered  for 
observation  and  experimentation  in  the  houses  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange,  the  Citrus 
Union  and  the  independent  shippers.  No  less  ef- 
ficient has  been  the  co-operation  of  the  growers. 
The  fruit  in  the  shipping  experiments  will  go  for- 
ward in  cars  in  which  the  value  of  the  fruits  will  not 
be  less  than  $15,000.  The  Exchange  has  assumed  all 
responsibility  on  the  final  condition  of  the  fruit.  The 
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Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  railroads  are 
drawing  the  cars  of  fruit  that  are  specially  handled 
to  any  part  of  the  State  we  designate  without  charge. 
The  Los  Angeles  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.  is  cooling  at 
least  ten  cars  of  fruit  before  shipping,  without  charge. 

In  our  experience  in  experimental  work  we  have 
never  seen  a  more  efficient  co-operation  between 
practical  business  industry  and  scientific  research. 
We  have  the  faith  to  believe  that  an  industry  that  is 
ready  to  co-operate  with  science  to  this  extent  will 
be  able  to  apply  the  results  of  the  investigation  in 
whatever  direction  they  may  lead. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Turkey  Growing  in  Oregon. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Miller  of  Oregon  gives  Orange  Judd 
Farmer  this  account  of  her  operations: 

During  1904  from  a  stock  of  twenty-three  turkey 
hens  and  two  gobblers,  I  raised  over  300  turkeys.  In 
giving  my  experience  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  offering  my  methods  as  the  best,  but  simply  give 
facts.  Having  one  boy  at  home  of  fourteen,  who 
must  go  to  school  until  the  last  of  June,  I  found  that 
in  order  to  manage  my  turkeys  for  the  first  three 
months  I  must  have  them  under  complete  control. 

I  clipped  one  wing  of  each  turkey  and  put  them  in 
a  young  orchard  of  about  two  acres.  The  orchard 
being  inclosed  by  a  picket  fence,  the  turkeys  had  to 
stay  there.  I  put  them  in  about  the  first  week  in 
March,  fed  plenty  of  soaked  wheat,  oats,  scraps  from 
the  table,  gravel,  ashes  and  charcoal.  I  had  twenty- 
three  nesting  boxes  in  various  parts  of  the  orchard 

In  each  box  I  put  about  6  inches  of  clean  sand  and 
an  inch  clean  oat  straw  on  that,  also  a  chicken  egg 
in  each  nest.  By  April  10  I  had  saved  and  set  400 
eggs.  I  had  planned  to  set  all  my  hens  at  one  time, 
so  as  to  have  all  my  turkeys  the  same  age  by  Thanks- 
giving. Some  hens  wanted  to  set  before  others,  and 
I  gave  them  two  or  three  chicken  eggs  to  sit  upon 
until  all  were  ready  to  sit. 

Setting  the  Hens. — I  then  gave  each  hen  about 
eighteen  eggs,  dusted  nest  and  hen  with  Persian  in- 
sect powder,  and  as  soon  as  she  took  to  the  nest  I 
closed  the  door  and  marked  the  date  on  each  box. 
Each  morning  as  soon  as  my  morning's  work  at  the 
house  was  done,  I  began  to  open  up  the  boxes,  never 
opening  two  very  close  together  at  the  same  time,  as 
they  were  liable  to  go  into  the  wrong  nest.  It  took 
me  all  day  to  open  the  boxes  at  intervals  and  some 
hens  did  not  come  off  every  day. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  had  no  time  to  visit  or  engage 
in  other  work  away  from  home.  As  the  orchard  was 
close  to  the  house  I  always  knew  when  any  hen  was 
off  to  eat,  and  as  soon  as  she  returned  to  her  nest  I 
shut  her  door.  By  May  8  I  had  302  little  turkeys 
from  400  eggs.  There  was  but  one  weakly  one  in  the 
lot,  which  died. 

The  Hatching. — About  two  days  before  time  for 
the  eggs  to  hatch,  when  a  hen  was  off,  I  took  out 
eggs  and  straw  and  leveled  the  sand  so  the  eggs 
would  not  crowd  or  crush  the  half-hatched  turkeys. 
I  did  not  touch  them  again  until  I  thought  all  were 
hatched.  I  let  the  mother  hen  deal  with  the  empty 
shells.  I  think  they  help  to  keep  the  hen's  weight 
from  pressing  too  much  on  the  newly  hatched  tur- 
keys. In  one  or  two  instances  I  raised  a  hen  and  saw 
her  eggs  were  "pipped  "  and  not  hatching  fast,  and 
I  took  her  off  and  sprinkled  her  eggs  with  warm  wa- 
ter and  nearly  every  turkey  came  out. 

Managing  the  Young  Turkeys. — The  weather 
being  warm  and  nice  I  let  my  hens  come  out  with 
their  little  ones.  In  trying  to  raise  a  large  lot  of 
turkeys,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  hens  acquainted, 
so  they  will  go  together  peaceably,  and  can  all  be 
herded  in  one  band.  Three  hundred  turkeys  cannot 
be  allowed  to  scatter  all  around  and  trouble  one's 
neighbors.  After  my  little  turkeys  all  came  out  and 
had  sunned  several  hours,  I  fed  them  stale  bread 
soaked  in  sweet  milk  that  had  been  scalded  and  al- 
lowed to  cool.  1  fed  nothing  else  but  this,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  gravel  and  sand.  After  one 
week  I  did  not  scald  the  milk. 

Pastcred  on  Meadow. — As  soon  as  able  to  travel 
well  I  drove  them  into  a  meadow  field  adjoining  the 
orchard,  where  there  were  numerous  young  grass- 
hoppers and  other  insects.  This  field  contained  about 
thirty  acres,  and  I  still  had  control  of  the  turkeys 
here,  as  the  fence  was  high.  I  could  go  out  at  any 
time  and  survey  the  field  and  see  that  the  old  hens 
were  all  in  sight.  I  taught  them  to  come  up  to  the 
orchard  about  noon  to  be  fed;  as  there  was  no  water 
in  the  field  it  was  easy  to  do  this.  They  were  all  so 
tame  they  would  come  from  the  far  end  of  the  field 
at  my  call. 

Fed  Grain  at  Four  Weeks. — When  nearly  four 
weeks  old  I  began  scattering  soaked  wheat  with  the 
feed.  At  first  the  little  ones  would  only  eat  a  few 
grains,  but  the  hens  ate  it,  and  after  a  week  or  two, 
as  they  got  many  grasshoppers,  I  dispensed  with 
bread  and  milk  and  fed  only  soaked  grain.  At  night 
we  put  each  hen  in  a  roosting  coop  with  about  an 
equal  number  of  turkeys.  The  hens  knew  no  differ- 
ence in  the  turkeys,  as  all  ranged  together.  I  had 
fifteen  hens  with  them.  Three  times  each  week  I 
cleaned  the  straw  out  of  the  roosting  coops  and 


burned  sulphur  in  them  and  put  in  fresh  straw. 

Wnen  it  rained  I  kept  them  in  the  orchard  but  fed 
every  hour  or  two,  as  the  hens  will  sit  still  and  hover 
the  little  ones  while  small,  if  fed  well.  The  greatest 
danger  from  rainstorms  is  when  about  two  months 
old,  as  the  turkeys  are  then  too  large  to  all  get  under 
the  hen,  the  grass  is  also  high,  and  if  far  away  from 
home  they  become  chilled. 

Herded  by  a  Boy. — At  the  last  of  June  I  had  my 
boy  to  herd  the  turkeys  away  from  the  grain  fields 
to  the  hills,  where  grasshoppers  were  so  plentiful  the 
turkeys  often  came  home  too  full  to  care  for  grain. 
The  little  turkey  herder  took  his  lunch  box,  his  alge- 
bra and  his  dog,  and  herded  them  alone  all  day,  only 
for  a  short  time  a  boy  cousin  came  to  help  and  keep 
him  company.  I  would  rush  my  work  as  fast  as  I 
could  before  noon,  then  mount  my  pony  and  ride  out 
to  the  range  and  help  bring  them  home.  As  soon  as 
harvest  was  over  it  took  both  of  us  to  herd  the  tur- 
keys. Nearly  every  evening  we  drove  them  through 
a  partially  open  gate  and  counted  them. 

The  middle  of  October  we  quit  driving  them  to 
range  and,  having  gathered  what  corn  we  wanted, 
allowed  the  turkeys  to  go  into  the  corn  field.  We 
fed  them  each  day  a  bushel  of  soaked  wheat  and  oats. 
We  bought  a  ton  of  gravel  and  they  ate  about  one- 
half  bushel  of  it  per  day,  and  all  the  ashes  and  char- 
coal we  could  get  for  them. 

Killed  and  Marketed. — We  killed  and  dressed 
them  November  17,  and  had  only  lost  eleven  from  the 
time  hatched,  and  twenty  later  ones  more  than  offset 
the  loss.  We  sold  them  for  18  cents  per  pound,  and 
they  averaged  ove>"  $2  each.  After  estimating  $1 
for  feed  and  picking  we  had  a  net  profit  of  $500. 

A  Profit  of  $500. — In  estimating  a  net  profit  of 
$500,  we  of  course  do  not  consider  our  labor  in  caring 
for  the  turkeys.  I  did  my  accustomed  farmhouse 
work,  the  boy  did  his  chores  and  milking.  At  the 
same  time  I  raised  forty  fine  Plymouth  Rock  chickens 
and  made  $25  boarding  the  school  teacher.  My  debt 
of  $214  was  paid,  a  son  attending  college  and  the 
small  boy  who  herded  the  turkeys  had  a  substantial 
sum  of  money  in  the  savings  bank  when  the  flock  was 
sold. 

Any  woman  can  do  the  same  if  she  will  go  at  it 
with  the  same  determination,  provided  she  has  a 
good  range  for  the  turkeys.  If  she  has  no  good 
range  it  is  of  no  use  to  think  of  raising  many  turkeys. 

Some  people  may  think  I  have  exaggerated  the 
facts  in  regard  to  my  turkey  receipts,  but  I  really 
understated  them,  as  I  made  a  sale  of  later  turkeys 
that  brought  the  amount  up  to  $617.  While  I  stated 
that  I  raised  forty  fine  Plymouth  Rock  chickens,  I 
did  not  state  I  raised  enough  more  that  were  not 
thoroughbred,  so  that  after  I  had  saved  forty  good 
pullets,  I  sold  $31  worth  of  chickens.  Sixteen  of  my 
Plymouth  Rock  roosters,  eight  months  old,  weighed 
100  pounds  dressed. 


Another  Colony  House. 


A  Tomales  grower  gives  the  Petaluma  Poultry 
Journal  his  favorite  roosting  house  for  fowls  man- 
aged in  the  colony  system  :  Size  7x11,  6  feet  walls, 
gable  roof,  on  runners  2x6x12;  floor  18  inches  from 
ground;  roosts  18  inches  above  floor;  side  sills,  joists 
and  rafters  2x2  inches;  siding  *  inch;  shake  roof,  1£ 
inch  lap.  Stock  can  not  break  shakes  off  roof  when 
rubbing;  the  space  under  floor  may  be  open  on  one 
or  two  sides  as  desired,  as  it  makes  a  good  lounging 
place  for  the  hens  in  either  winter  or  summer, 
scratching  shed,  etc.,  and  it's  a  good  place  for  the 
mash  trough,  also  a  hopper  may  be  arranged  under 
floor,  to  be  filled  from  door  of  house,  by  raising 
board  of  floor.  One  horse  can  move  such  a  house  as 
this,  and  as  there  are  no  end  boards  to  remove  and 
replace,  moving  colonies  is  a  short  and  easy  job. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Careful  Handling  of  the  Fruit  Product. 


To  the  Editor: — It  seems  tome  that  in  connection 
with  the  question  you  raise  as  to  whether  we  in  Cali- 
fornia are  resorting  to  too  much  refinement  in  our 
handling  our  fruit  products  while  the  Syrian  olive 
growers  and  oil  makers  are  competing  with  us  with 
fruit  that  is  gathered  with  clubs,  should  bring  the 
response  that  we,  and  not  they,  are  on  the  right 
track  after  all.  At  the  University  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes in  southern  California  recently,  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending,  the  most  engrossing  topic 
was  the  work  being  done  by  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
which  you  will  no  doubt  have  a  full  report  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  [It  is  in  this  week's  issue — Ed.] 

Mr.  Powell's  work  shows  not  only  how  much  need 
there  is  for  its  doing,  but  shows  also  the  deep  inter- 
est of  the  California  people.  The  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  being  most  ably  conducted  and  the  people 
have  responded  generously.  The  Association  is  go- 
ing to  give  fruit  to  the  amount  of  $15,000  for  experi- 
ment, the  ice  company  is  holding  fruit  under  ice,  and 
the  railroad  is  sending  around  cars,  without  cost,  so 
as  to  make  the  meager  amount  of  money  the  Govern- 
ment can  expend  go  as  far  a?  possible.  This  investi- 
gation is  to  cover  the  icing  as  well  as  decay  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Powell's  report  shows  the  loss  by  careless 


pickers.  This  careless  handling  of  our  fruits  is  to  my 
mind  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  fruit  industry. 
So  we  dislike  to  see  our  Pacific  Rural  Press  say 
that  we  are  too  particular  about  our  olives  and  our 
olive  oil  in  California.  Olive  oil  is  like  butter — the 
easiest  of  all  things  to  contaminate.  To-day  there  is 
hardly  ever  any  first-class  olive  oil  to  be  purchased 
except  direct  from  the  growers.  I  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  one-half  the  commercial  fruit  grown 
in  California  is  ruined,  as  shipping  fruit  by  careless 
handling  in  orchard  and  packing  house. 

When,  in  1890,  I  began  to  shipBartlett  pears  East, 
I  began  to  learn  the  importance  of  careful  handling. 
Then  the  packing  of  grapes  came  and  I  again  had 
the  lesson  rubbed  into  me  harder  by  the  financial 
side  of  the  matter.  I  think  that  we  can  not  be  too 
careful. 

Mr.  Powell's  figures  of  losses  did  not  surprise  me. 
Last  season  I  stood  watching  our  forewoman  as  she 
packed  oranges  during  the  off  season  in  a  Riverside 
packinghouse.  I  said  to  her,  "  Many  of  those  oranges 
that  you  are  packing  are  cut  with  the  shears." 
She  replied:  "  Yes,  and  then  they  wonder  why  they 
spoil  in  the  box.  If  we  did  not  make  a  better  pack  on 
the  grapes  we  would  never  have  one  reach  the  East 
in  shape." 

If  those  experienced  growers  took  so  little  interest 
in  their  fruit  as  not  to  see  this,  how  could  they  ex- 
pect the  fruit  packers  to  do  so  for  them?  It  grieves 
me  to  see  in  print  that  we  do  our  work  too  well  in 
handling  olives,  or  making  olive  oil,  that  we  can 
afford  to  make  olive  oil  in  the  dirty,  slow  and  labo- 
rious hand  system  of  the  foreigners,  rather  than  with 
our  modern  machinery  in  a  cleanly,  quick  American 
way. 

Fresno.  Minna  E.  Sherman. 

We  are  glad  that  Mrs.  Sherman  has  taken  up  the 
matter  in  this  way.  We  wrote  the  paragraph  about 
the  Syrian  olive  oil  business  (in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  April  15)  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  out 
a  negative,  and  we  acknowledge  that  we  expected  to 
get  it  hot  and  heavy  and  not  in  such  a  ladylike  man- 
ner as  Mrs.  Sherman  is  mistress  of.  However,  it 
will  probably  be  the  more  effective,  because  of  the 
gentleness  of  it  and  because  of  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Sherman  is  herself  a  fine  example  that  the  highest 
productive  arts  pay.  All  producers  should  take 
note  and  go  forward. — Ed. 

Notes  on  English  Walnuts. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  with  interest  the 
article  by  J.  Luther  Bowers  in  regard  to  growing 
walnuts,  but  find  that  I  cannot  agree  with  all  he 
says.  I  have  observed  orchards  where  the  nut  was 
planted  in  permanent  place  and  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  advantage  either  in  thriftiness  of  tree  or 
later  blooming.  Trees  grafted  on  black  walnut  will 
grow  where  ordinary  seedling  walnuts  will  not  grow, 
no  matter  how  they  are  raised. 

A  few  years  ago  I  planted  some  ordinary  seedling 
walnut  trees  on  a  piece  of  land,  one  corner  of  which 
was  very  wet  in  winter  and  dry  in  summer,  and  would 
not  hold  moisture  like  the  balance  of  the  piece.  The 
trees  planted  on  this  spot  made  a  feeble  growth  for 
two  or  three  years  and  died.  I  replanted  with  Fran- 
quette  grafted  on  California  Black,  and  they  have 
been  making  good  growth  from  the  time  they  were 
planted,  although  of  course  not  as  good  as  they  would 
have  made  on  good  soil.  The  soil  was  a  clay  loam  on 
top  with  blue  clay  subsoil  15  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. 

I  have  walnuts  on  black  walnut  root  in  soil 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water  and  too  wet  to 
plow  from  last  November  to  the  present  time,  where 
it  is  entirely  too  wet  for  peach  trees  and  the  wal- 
nuts stand  it  all  right.  My  experience  has  been  that 
ordinary  seedling  walnuts  will  not  stand  any  more 
water  than  peach  trees. 

In  Cloverdale,  where  the  climate  is  very  hot  and 
dry  during  summer,  there  is  a  row  of  black  walnuts 
top  grafted  to  English  walnuts,  and  bearing  good 
nuts,  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  with  the  hard 
street  on  one  side  and  the  sidewalk  on  the  other, 
with  very  little  show  for  moisture.  Will  trees  planted 
by  Mr.  Bowers'  method  succeed  under  these  condi- 
tions? I  do  not  believe  that  English  walnuts,  no  mat- 
ter how  they  are  raised,  will  succeed  without  a 
reasonable  amount  of  moisture. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  grafted  trees  will  pro- 
duce nuts  identical  with  those  produced  by  the  tree, 
the  scions  are  cut  from,  while  seedlings,  whether 
planted  from  the  nursery  or  by  Mr.  Bowers'  method, 
produce  nuts  of  varying  quality.  If  good  judgment 
is  used  in  selecting  trees  to  graft  from,  the  planter 
can  get  just  what  he  wants.  I  believe  that  the  finest 
varieties  of  the  future  will  be  grafted  trees  from  choice 
seedlings  of  the  French  strain  of  nuts.  Walnuts  are 
long  lived  and  the  planter  will  succeed  best  who  starts 
right.  The  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  and  doubly 
so  with  anything  as  difficult  to  change  as  a  walnut 
tree.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  grafting,  grafted 
walnut  trees  will  doubtless  always  be  high.  If  I  were 
planting  a  walnut  orchard  I  would  prefer  the  best 
varieties  of  nuts  grafted  on  black  walnut  root  even 
at  $5  each  to  seedling  walnuts  at  any  price. 

Sebastopol.  T.  J.  True. 
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Alameila. 

Rhubarb  -  Men  Satisfied.  —  Hay- 
wards  dispatch  to  Oakland  Enquirer: 
The  rhubarb  shipping  season  for  this  sec- 
tion is  practically  over.  The  books  of 
the  secretary,  B.  Funcheon,  show  that 
the  Association  handled  50,000  boxes  of 
pie  plant  for  the  season.  Tho  amount  is 
4000  boxes  in  excess  of  the  number 
handled  last  year  and  it  will,  it  is  claimed, 
be  found  that  tho  net  price  to  the  grower 
will  be  better  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
shipping  season  for  rhubarb  lasts  but 
sixty  days,  which  figures  that  the  Asso- 
ciation handled  a  daily  average  of  more 
than  8000  boxes.  One  of  the  questions 
which  the  Association  managers  has 
watched  and  studied  very  closely  has  had 
to  do  with  the  selection  of  locations  to 
which  the  plant  should  be  shipped.  This 
has  been  done  so  nicely  that  not  a  box 
has  gone  to  waste  nor  has  the  price  been 
cut  down  by  overstocking  one  market  and 
undersupplying  another.  The  present 
indications  are  that  the  growers  will  in- 
crease their  acreage  before  another  year. 
Butte. 

Ripe  Figs.— Oroville  Register,  April 
15:  J.  W.  Patterson,  who  was  in  town 
yesterday  from  Sundale,  said  that  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  Harmon  Patterson,  a  fig 
tree  now  has  ripe  figs  upon  it.  The  figs 
started  last  fall  with  the  first  rains,  and 
the  cold  was  not  severe  enough  during 
the  winter  to  injure  the  fruit,  which  had 
kept  on  growing  and  was  now  ripe. 

Big  Rhubarb  Farm.  —  Marysville 
Democrat:  C.  Standiford,  a  former  well 
known  grocer  of  Marysville,  is  preparing 
to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb  on 
an  extensive  scale  at  his  ranch  near  Cbino 
mills.  Butte  county.  Five  tons  of  roots 
have  been  shipped  to  him,  and  they  will 
form  the  basis  for  his  enterprise.  The 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Chino  mills  is  said 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  rhubarb  grow- 
ing, and  Standiford  proposes  to  devote 
practically  his  entire  energies  to  the  task 
of  building  up  a  big  and  profitable  in- 
dustry. 

Almonds.— Chico  Record,  April  21:  A 
visit  to  the  almond  orchards  in  close 
proximity  to  town  presents  a  scene  which  | 
has  not  been  equaled  for  a  number  of 
years  and  which  is  indicative  of  a  record  I 
"breaker  in  that  product  at  least.  In  some  I 
of  the  orchards  the  trees  are  fairly  over- 
loaded with  fine,  large,  healthy  appearing 
fruit,  while  most  all  the  trees  are  tilled 
to  more  than  their  average.    The  indica- 
tions are  that  the  man  who  has  almonds 
this  year  and  is  not  compelled  to  imme- 
diately sell  after  harvest  will  be  on  the 
shady  side  of  easy  street. 

Humboldt 

Creamery  Prices.  —  Areata  Union, 
April  19th:  Saturday  was  "creamery 
day "  in  Areata  and  Ferndale  and  the 
following  prices  were  paid:  Areata  Con- 
solidated 25jj  c,  Laurenson  &  Peterson  25c. 
In  Eel  River  valley  they  were  as  follows: 
Abramson  paid  2."!c  for  10  days  and  then 
closed  down.  Capitol,  16  days  26c,  15  days 
23c,  Cream  City  26c,  Crown.  16  days  26c. 
15  days  24c,  Eel  River  25c,  Excelsior,  16 
days  27c,  15  days  25c,  Grizzly  Bluff,  16 
days  28c,  15  days  22c,  Pioneer  26c,  River- 
side, 1st  to  10th  30c,  10th  to  20th  27c,  20th 
to  31st  25s,  Central  (Jensens),  16  days  27c, 
15  day 8  25c. 

Lor  Angeles. 

Walnut  Crop  Outlook.  —  Herald: 
One  of  the  important  meetings  of  the 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  of  Southern 
California  was  held  Thursday  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  this  meeting 
a  full  representation  of  delegates  from 
the  following  associations  participated  in 
the  proceedings:  Los  Nietos,  Fullerton, 
Golden  Belt,  Santa  Ana  Valley,  Mount 
View,  Santa  Paula,  Saticoy,  Santa  Bar 
bara  County,  Oxnard,  San  Gabriel  and 
San  Fernando  Valley.  An  important  con- 
clusion was  reached  when  the  Association 
adopted  a  uniform  contract  that  is  a  regu- 
lation affair  for  use  in  sales  with  brokers, 
firms  or  dealers.  This,  it  is  said,  will  pre- 
vent friction  when  the  terms  of  sale  are 
not  fully  understood.  Another  important 
feature  was  the  awarding  of  the  bag  con- 
tract for  the  current  year.  This  is  a 
uniform  bag  that  weighs  2i  pounds  and  is 
made  in  Calcutta,  India,  of  jute.  The  con- 
tract for  the  100,000  bags  was  secured  by 
Roth  Hamilton,  the  well  known  Los  An- 
geles broker.  While  exact  figures  on  the 
present  walnut  crop  were  not  tabulated, 
the  membership  in  general  agreed  that 
the  crop  would  possibly  exceed  700  car- 
loads, and,  as  the  present  appearance  of 
the  growing  crop  is  excellent,  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  700-carload  estimate 
would  not  prove  an  under  estimate. 

Madera. 

Rain  Washed  Rust  From  Grain.— 
Modesto  News:   Mr.  High  states  that, 


while  the  wheat  in  Madera  county  was  in 
a  bad  wav,  the  rains  will  help  it  greatly 
and  that,  while  the*  crop  will  not 
be  a  good  one  on  account  of  the  rust, 
it  will  pay  to  cut  and  thresh  it.  On  Mr. 
Wootten's  land  there  is  some  wheat  that 
will  not  head  out  at  all  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Mr.  Wootten  thinks 
that  this  is  due  to  late  and  heavy  frosts 
and  not  to  rust.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  where  the  wheat 
growers  of  Madera  county  saw  nothing 
but  crop  failure  a  week  ago,  they  now  see 
a  splendid  opportunity  of  saving  half,  if 
not  more,  of  their  wheat  crop.  In  Stanis- 
laus county  also  the  rain  was  of  great 
benefit,  as  it  washed  what  little  rust  there 
was  remaining  from  the  wheat  and  it  will 
materially  increase  the  yield. 

Mendocino. 

Horseflesh  Worth  Money.— Ukiah 
Republican-Press:  Mr.  Smith,  who  had 
charge  of  the  stone  work  on  tho  adminis- 
tration building  at  the  local  State  hos- 
pital for  the  Lyons  Construction  Com- 
pany, purchased  six  head  of  horses  for 
that  company  last  week.  L.  O.  Smith  of 
Lake  county  furnished  a  span  and  re- 
ceived $400  for  them.  Frank  Davidson 
purchased  a  beautiful  animal  from  Mr. 
Babcock  of  Hopland  during  the  week, 
also  paying  $200.  The  horse  is  four  years 
old  and  weighs  1400  pounds,  and  will  be 
used  by  him  in  his  team.  The  prices  show 
that  horses  are  touching  one  of  the  highest 
marks  on  record  in  this  county.  The  de- 
mand for  good,  solid  team  horses  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  promises  to  go 
higher  yet.  Horsemen,  however,  pre- 
dict a  radical  decline  in  prices  within  the 
next  six  years,  as  so  many  owners  have 
gone  to  breeding  with  a  view  of  getting 
in  on  the  high-water  mark. 

Pears  and  Prunes  Shy.  —  Ukiah 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Many  of  the 
farmers  of  this  section  of  the  county  re- 
port that  the  pear  and  prune  crops  will 
be  very  short  this  year.  The  last  heavy 
rains  in  March  caught  the  trees  in  full 
bloom,  and  washed  the  pollen  away.  As 
a  result,  the  fruit  did  not  set. 

Nevada. 

Six  Hundred  Cars  of  Fruit  Iced 
in  One  Week.— Truckee  special  to  Sac- 
ramento Bee,  April  19:  The  agent  of  the 
icing  station  here,  which  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  California  Fruit  Express 
Co.,  states  "that  nearly  600  fruit  cars  were 
iced  at  the  Truckee  station  last  week. 
This  is  early  in  the  season,  and  goes  to 
show  the  volume  of  business  that  is  being 
done  over  this  road  alone  in  shipping 
California  fruit  to  Eastern  States.  From 
Tuesday  noon  to  Wednesday  morning  of 
last  week  149  cars  were  iced  in  eighteen 
hours.  The  company  has  equipped  its 
station  here  with  modern  facilities  to 
handle  large  quantities  of  ice,  and  will 
hereafter  ice  all  cars  at  this  point,  doing 
away  with  the  icing  at  Boca  and  other 
icing  points  along  the  Southern  Pacific 
line.  The  ice  is  loaded  in  box  cars  at  the 
different  ice  houses  and  shipped  to  the 
Truckee  station. 

Orange. 

Short  Apricot  Crop. — Santa  Ana 
Blade:  Tho  prospect  now  is  for  not  more 
than  one-half  the  normal  yield  of  apri- 
cots, as  in  many  places  there  will  be 
hardly  any  at  all,  while  in  most  places  the 
best  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  crop  is 
far  below  the  average.  The  reason  given 
by  fruit  growers  for  the  probable  crop 
shortage  is  that  the  heavy  rains  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March  damaged  the  trees  and 
washed  off  the  blooms,  and  that  the  sub- 
sequent cold  weather  added  to  the  un- 
toward ness  of  conditions. 

San  lternardlno. 

High -Priced  Acreage. —  Redlands 
Facts:  The  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
an  orange  grove  in  Highland  was  paid 
last  week  by  J.  M.  Phy  for  six  acres  on 
Boulder  avenue,  the  property  of  O.  L. 
Housley.  The  price  which  induced  Mr. 
Housley  to  part  with  his  holdings  was 
$10,000,  or  $1666.66  per  acre. 

Redlands  Navels  Bring  High 
PRICES. — The  first  car  of  Orange  Grow- 
ers' Cash  Association  shipped  to  auction 
this  year  was  sold  April  14th  in  New 
York.  The  extra  fancy  brand,  "Red- 
lands  Best,"  brought  $4  a  box.  This  is 
next  to  the  highest  price  realized  this  sea- 
son for  California  Navels,  the  highest 
being  $4.05.  The  Cash  Association's 
brand  "California  Sunshine,"  Fancy 
O.  R.,  averaged  $3  for  everything. 

San  Joaquin. 

Peaches  and  Royal  Anne  Cher- 
ries Light  Crop.  —  Stockton  Mail: 
Peach  prospects  are  the  poorest  for  many 
years.  Some  orchard  men  only  expect 
half  an  average  crop.  The  buds  and  blos- 
soms of  all  deciduous  fruits  promised  an 
abundant  crop,  but  wind  and  rain  had 
either  blown  or  washed  away  the  fruit 
germs  or  pollen,  from  either  of  which 
causes  the  present  prospect  was  greatly 


reduced.  Ralph  Vignolo,  a  fruit  buyer 
who  has  abundant  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving conditions  in  the  fruit  regions, 
says  cherry  prospects  are  generally  poor. 
The  Black  Tartarian  promised  well  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stockton,  but  the  Royal  Anne 
crop  will  be  light,  while  around  Lodi  the 
conditions  are  reversed. 

Santa  Clara. 

Light  Cherry  Crop.— San  Jose  Her- 
aid:  The  cherry  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  j 
advancing  well  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
packing  of  this  fruit  will  commence  here 
during  the  first  week  in  May,  which  is 
two  weeks  earlier  than  last  year.  A  well- 
known  orchardist  of  Sunnyvale  states 
that  the  crop  this  year  will  be  light,  espe- 
cially in  his  vicinity. 

Santa  ('rue. 

The  Apple  Crop.— Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian:-  Several  of  the  fruit  men  in  this 
city  have  been  through  the  orchards  of 
the  valley  recently  and  report  the  apple 
crop  outlook  very  satisfactory— in  fact, 
they  expect  it  to  prove  the  heaviest  in 
years.  The  young  fruit  is  setting  very 
heavy  on  all  of  the  trees,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  thin  vigorously  in  order  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  apples.  The  trees 
that  bore  a  crop  of  apples  out  of  season 
last  winter  seem  to  be  in  excellent  shape 
to  put  forth  a  good  crop  again  this  year. 
It  was  feared  by  many  growers  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  freak  crop 
of  apples  that  the  trees  would  not  be  able 
to  bear  a  good  crop  of  blossoms  this 
spring,  but  they  blossomed  sufficiently  to 
produce  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  this  fall.  Un- 
less something  unforeseen  occurs  to  change 
conditions,  Pajaro  valley  will  have  the 
largest  crop  of  apples  this  season  in  its 
history. 

Solano. 

May  Donate  Site  for  Agricul- 
tural Farm.— Dixon  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  A  well  known  business  man 
of  Suisun  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  Colonel  R.  D.  Robbins,  the  Suisun 
banker,  who  has  large  holdings  through- 
out Solano  county,  including  one  of  the 
finest  farms  to  be  found  in  this  locality,  1 
mile  from  the  town  of  Dixon,  has  signified 
his  intention  of  donating  one  of  his  fine 
holdings  for  the  State  University  Farm, 
in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  the  farm 
in  Solano  county.  The  people  of  Dixon 
feel  very  much  elated  over  the  report,  as 
it  is  expected  that  the  location  selected — 
if  the  gift  is  made — will  be  on  his  north- 
ern Solano  holdings. 

First  Carload  of  Cherries  — Vaca- 
ville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  April  22: 
The  first  carload  of  cherries  for  the  season 
left  here  this  afternoon  for  the  East  by- 
express.  This  is  three  weeks  earlier  than 
in  1904,  the  first  carload  leaving  May  13th 
of  that  year.  The  cloudy  weather  and 
rain  retarded  the  ripening  of  the  cherries 
of  late,  but  it  has  increased  their  quality 
to  that  extent.  On  Thursday  450  boxes 
left  here  by  express. 

Light  Cherry  Yield.— Suisun  Cou- 
rier, April  20:  Reports  regarding  cherry 
crops  ar>  more  discouraging  than  ever. 
It  is  estimated  there  will  not  be  over  15% 
of  a  crop  in  Suisun  valley.  Some  ship- 
ments have  been  made  by  express  to 
Eastern  points  this  week.  The  season  is 
about  three  weeks  earlier  than  last  year. 

Sonoma. 

Fighting  Cut  Worm.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican,  April  18.  :  On  Wednesday 
Commissioner  Bremner  went  to  Asti,  and 
in  company  with  Superintendent  Julius 
Allegrini  visited  the  vineyards  and  ob- 
served the  grape  cut  worm,  for  such  it 
proved  to  be,  at  work.  Hundreds  of  men 
were  then  in  the  vineyards  jarring  the 
worms  from  the  v  nes  and  in  this  manner 
half  a  gallon  of  the  worms  were  collected 
before  midnight.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  vines  were  again  visited,  where  the 
men  were  carefully  hoeing  around  the 
vines  and  collecting  the  worms  from  be- 
neath the  clods  at  the  roots  of  the  grape 
vines  and  in  the  loose  dirt.  As  many  as 
thirteen  were  collected  from  beneath  one 
vine.  Some  of  the  vines  had  been  cleared 
of  every  vestige  of  green,  including 
sprouts  j  inch  in  diameter.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  men  in  the  vineyard  the 
situation  is  well  under  control  at  the 
present  time,  although  this  has  been  ac- 
complished only  after  the  most  diligent 
and  persistent  efforts. 

Stanislaus. 

Creamery  Makes  New  Record.— 
Modesto  Herald  :  The  Modesto  creamery 
broke  all  its  records  for  butter  production 
during  the  month  of  March,  turning  out 
38,598  pounds.  This  was  about  12,000 
pounds  over  the  February  output.  There 
was  paid  to  patrons  on  account  of  this 
March  product  $8034.  Adding  expendi- 
tures for  labor,  supplies,  etc.,  the 
creamery  paid  out  over  $10,000  on  March 
account. 

Sutter. 

Profitable  Venture.  —  Independ- 
ent: The  10-acre  asparagus  field  of  Mrs. 


Mary  S.  Smith  of  the  Stewart  tract  is 
yielding  good  returns,  considering  that 
the  roots  are  only  three  years  old.  The 
lady  now  sends  daily  to  the  local  market 
from  eight  to  ten  boxes  and  receives  the 
highest  market  price  for  the  product. 

A  Peach  Prophet. — A  buyer  of  green 
fruit,  who  has  been  recently  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yuba  City,  says  that  peaches  and  other 
green  fruit  will  command  a  high  price 
this  season.  He  expects  cannery  peaches 
to  go  as  high  as  $40  per  ton.  He  bases 
his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  practically  all 
canned  goods  have  been  cleaned  off  the 
markets.  C.  E.  Littlejohn  of  the  Sutter 
Preserving  Co.  states  that  the  pear  and 
cherry  crops  would  be  light,  but  this  he 
expected,  as  there  was  a  large  crop  of 
these  varieties  last  year,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  trees  produce  heavy  crops  in 
succession. 

Tulare. 

Bees  Swarming.  —  Hanford  Sentinel, 
April  20:  C.  K.  Decker,  the  bee  man,  was 
here  last  week  from  Angiola.  He  states 
that  he  has  had  several  colonies  of  bees 
swarm  thus  early  in  the  season,  which  is 
rather  unusual. 

Strawberries.  —  Lindsay  Gazette, 
April  22:  S.  A.  Baggs  informs  us  that  he 
has  thus  far  marketed  nearly  $500  worth 
of  strawberries  from  his  two-acre  patch 
this  season.  This  probably  does  not 
cover  over  one-half  of  the  first  crop, 
which  goes  to  show  that  when  the  second 
crop  is  harvested  strawberry  growing  in 
the  Lindsay  district  will  be  proven  very 
profitable. 

Yolo. 

First  Shipment  of  Fruit  From 
Winters.— Express,  April  21:  The  first 
shipment  of  fruit  for  the  season  was  made 
Monday,  consisting  of  four  boxes  of  Black 
Tartarian  cherries,  the  first  of  this 
variety  to  leave  this  State.  These  were 
grown  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Hartman  and  were 
shipped  to  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  at 
Chicago. 

Ventura. 

Apricots,  Beans  and  Beets.— A 
Ventura  dispatch  says:  Apricot  trees  are 
already  in  full  leaf  and  the  percentage  of 
fruit  set  is  very  large.  The  acreage  of 
Lima  and  little  white  beans  is  going  to  be 
the  largest  in  a  dozen  years.  Contracts 
for  Limas  have  been  made  with  some  at  3 
cents.  The  acreage  of  sugar  beets  will 
exceed  that  of  any  previous  year,  the  fig- 
ure being  placed  at  20,000  acres.  Prepa- 
rations at  the  Oxnard  factory  are  for  the 
longest  run  since  the  building  of  the  fac- 
tory. 

Yuba. 

Wool  Sales.— Marysville  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  High  prices  continue  to 
rule  in  the  wool  market.  Many  sales 
have  been  made  in  southern  Yuba  county, 
the  larger  growers  being  satisfied  with 
the  figures  at  present  prevailing.  The 
highest  price — 221  cents — was  secured  by 
J.  Welch;  Price  Blackford's  clip  brought 
22}  cents;  the  output  of  B.  Church's  flock 
and  that  of  J.  Moran  went  at  20}  cents, 
and  Henry  Haile,  J.  D.  Thomas  and 
Thomas  Peckham  realized  22  cents. 

Didn't  Injure  Fruit.— An  unusually 
severe  thunder  and  lightning  storm, 
accompanied  by  hail  and  rain,  visited 
Marysville  and  vicinity  at  noon  April 
18th.  Fruit  growers  report  a  thinning 
out  of  blossoms  as  a  result,  but  this  is 
regarded  as  beneficial  rather  than  other- 
wise. No  damage  is  reported  from  the 
lightning. 


GOMBAILT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Buoches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  II I  >i  A  \  REMEDY  for  Rhen- 
mutlsra.  Sprains.  Sore  Throat,  eto.,  it 

la  Invaluable. 

Everv  bottle  of  Caustic  Balaam  ••Mil  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  H  1-50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drujrirfnU,  or  aent  by  el- 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

TBI  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPAKT,  ClsrtUnd,  Ohio 
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We  want  you  to  know  Tubular 
Cream  Separator*  as  they  are. 

I  The  low  can,  enclosed  pears 
and  ease  of  turning  are  shown  in 
this  illustration 
from  life.  Tubu- 
lars  have  neither 

I  oil  cups,  tubes, 

I  nor  holes  —  they 
oil  themselves. 
They  have  bowls 
without  compli- 
cated inside  parts 
—  they  hold  the 
world's  record 
for  clean  skimming,  durability, 
capacity,  easy  turning  and  easy 

I  washing.  They  save  half  the 
work  — greatly  increase  the 
amount  and  quality  of  but- 
ter—are    wholly    unlike  all 

|  other  separators.  Catalog  H-l3i 

I  will  interest  and  benefit  you. 
Write  for  it. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  ill. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


1 


will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider  range  of 
temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

NO.  1-250  TO  300  LBS.  CAPACITY. 
"   2-360  TO  400     "  " 
"   3-460  TO  500  " 
"  4-650  TO  700  " 
"  5-850  TO  900  " 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  &  18  Drumm  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Superior  Cream 
cparator 


Gets  ALL  the  Cream. 
I  Complete  separation  In  00  to  90 
I  minutes  Is  made  by  circulation  of 
I  cold  water  thro  patented  Center 
I  Column  and  outside. Jacket.  Slm- 
|  pie.  Practical.  Water  and  milk 
I  do  not  mix.    "Equals  a  |150  ma- 
I  chine."    60,000  Farmers  vse  it. 
.    WE  GIVE  A  BINDING  GUARANTEE 
[  We  refund  your  money  If  not  sat- 
isfied.  The  best  Investment  on 
the  farm.   Write  today  for  full 
|  particulars  and  testimonials. 
SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  00. 
B>  Grand  River  Ave.    Detroit,  Mich. 


SO  UNBROKE  HULES, 

coming  four  years  old,  will  make  1100  lbs.,  for  sale. 
CHARLESWESLEV  REED, 

Mills  Building,  San  Franoiseo 


THE  DAIRY 


The  New  Law  About  Cleanliness  in 
Dairies. 


The  last  Legislature  passed  a  law 
concerning  cleanliness  in  dairying  which 
all  working  in  that  line  should  know 
about.  It  forbids  the  sale  of  any'  milk 
or  milk  products  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  dairy  or  factory  that  is  in  an 
unsanitary  condition,  or  that  is  pro- 
duced from  cows  affected  by  any  dis- 
ease, or  from  cows  within  five  days 
after  or  fifteen  days  preceding  parturi- 
tion. 

The  law  declares  that  a  dairy  .shall 
be  deemed  unsanitary  under  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act  when,  among  other 
causes  that  render  milk,  or  products 
made  therefrom,  unclean,  unwho]p>ome, 
impure  and  unhealthy,  the  following 
exist: 

If  the  drinking  water  is  stagnant, 
polluted  with  manure,  urine,  drainage, 
decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

If  the  yards  or  enclosures  are  filthy 
or  unsanitary,  or  if  any  part  of  such 
yards  or  enclosures,  other  than  pas- 
tures, are  made  the  depositories  of 
manure  in  heaps  or  otherwise,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  ferment  and  decay. 

If  the  walls  become  soiled  with  ma- 
nure, urine  or  other  filth. 

If  to  the  interior  of  cattle  stables, 
barns  or  milking  sheds  an  application 
of  lime  whitewash  is  not  made  at  least 
once  in  two  years,  or  if  in  the  mangers, 
or  other  receptacles  from  which  cows 
are  fed,  decaying  food  or  other  mate- 
rial is  allowed  to  accumulate. 

If  the  pails,  cans,  bottles  or  other 
containers  of  milk,  or  its  products, 
strainers,  coolers  or  other  utensils  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  milk  or  its  prod- 
ucts, are  not  sterilized  by  boiling  water 
or  superheated  steam  each  and  every 
time  the  same  are  used. 

If  the  person  or  the  wearing  apparel 
of  the  dairyman,  his  employes,  or  other 
persons,  who  come  in  contact  with  milk 
and  its  products,  are  soiled  or  not 
washed  from  time  to  time. 

A  creamery  or  any  factory  of  dairy 
products  or  any  store  or  depot  or  other 
place  where  milk  is  handled  or  kept  for 
sale  shall  be  deemed  unsanitary  under 
the  meaning  of  this  act  when,  among 
other  causes  that  render  milk,  or  prod- 
ucts made  therefrom,  unclean,  unwhole- 
some, impure,  stale,  or  of  low  grade  or 
inferior  quality,  the  following  exist: 

If  milk  or  cream  is  received  that  has 
reached  an  advanced  stage  of  fermen- 
tation, or  that  shows  a  state  of  putre- 
factive fermentation,  or  if  it  is  received 
in  cans  or  other  containers  that  have 
not  been  sterilized  by  means  of  boiling 
water  or  superheated  steam  after  each 
delivery. 

If  the  utensils  and  apparatus  that 
come  in  contact  with  milk  or  its  prod- 
ucts in  process  of  manufacture  are  not 
thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized  by 
means  of  boiling  water  or  superheated 
steam. 

If  the  floor  is  so  constructed  that  it 
permits  the  flowing  or  soaking  of 
water,  miik  or  other  liquids  underneath 
or  among  the  interstices  of  such  floor, 
where  fermentation  and  decay  may 
take  place,  or  if  such  floor  may  not  be 
readily  kept  free  from  dirt.. 

If  drains  are  not  provided  that  will 
convey  refuse  milk,  water  and  sewage 
at  least  50  yards  from  such  creamery 
or  factory  of  dairy  products,  or  if  any 
cesspool,  privy  vault,  hog  yard,  slaugh- 
ter house,  manure  or  any  decaying 
vegetables  or  animal  matter  shall  be 
within  a  distance  that  will  permit  foul 
odors  to  reach  any  creamery  or  other 
factory  of  dairy  products  or  store  or 
depot  where  milk  or  its  products  are 
sold  or  handled. 

If  such  creamery  or  factory  of  dairy 
products  does  not  permit  access  of  light 
and  air  sufficient  to  secure  good  ven- 
tilation. 

If  in  any  building  or  buildings  used  in 
connection  with  any  creamery  or  fac- 
tory of  dairy  products  any  insects  or 
other  species  of  animal  life  are  per- 
mitted, or  if  upon  the  floor,  the  sides 
and  walls  any"  milk  or  its  products,  or 


Write  "Osgood"  Blnehamton,  N.  Y.,  about  their 
'New  Idea"  ready  to  weigh  "Pltless  Scale." 


Far,  Near, 
and 

Everywhere 


ressive 
Dairymen 
are  Using 


UNITED  STATES 

SEPARATORS 

for  they  have  proven  the  U.  S.  the  surest  and  simplest  money  maker  ior  the 
farm.  Its  simple  bowl,  operated  by  strong  gearing  entirely  enclosed  in  a  sub- 
stantial frame,  is  easy  to  turn  and  gets  all  the  cream— holds  world's  record  tor 
clean  skimming.    Notice  the  low  supply  can. 

There  are  other  advantages  in  using  a  U.  S.  aside  from  its  -wonderfully  clean 
riming,  that  are  told  in  our  handsome  booklet,  "The  Dairy."   Send  to-  •> 


skim 

immediately;  it's  Iree. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Distributing  Warehouses  at  Chicago,  Minneapoli 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  San  Franciito,  Cal.,  Portlan 
brooke,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Oot. 
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Wl»->sl(,u*  City,  la..  Kansa»  City,  Mo., 
N.  Y.,  Portland,  Me.,  Montreal  and  Sher- 


AOORESS   ALL   LETTERS  TO   BELLOWS   FALLS.  VT. 


Pmmnt  DfllVPrv  A««llt*Pii  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
1   '"'"r11  L,tllvclJ  ns8Uicu  No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


ARE  OUR 
SPECIALTY 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


we  are  placed  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


It  makes  the  most  dollars  for  you,  because  it  is  the  simplest  in  construc- 
tion— has  fewer  parts — turns  more  easily — lasts  longer — more 
easily  cleaned  -gives  less  trouble. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  the  most  dollars — write  for  our  proofs 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD'  N- J- 


Branch  Office,  Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


any  other  filth,  is  allowed  to  accumu- 
late and  ferment  and  decay,  or  if  the 
bodies  or  wearing  apparel  of  persons 
employed  or  coming  in  contact  with 
any  milk  or  its  products  in  any  cream- 
ery or  factory  of  any  dairy  products, 
shall  be  unclean  and  not  washed  from 
time  to  time. 


The  Dairy  Bureau. 

The  Dairy  Bureau  is  actively  at  work 
and  promises  to  continue  along  that 
line.  The  two  new  members  recently 
appointed  by  Governor  Pardee — Prank 
Pierce  and  George  R.  Sneath — have 
assumed  office.  Mr.  J.  M.  Thomas  has 
presented  his  resignation  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau  and  William  H.  Say- 
lor,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Bureau  for  eight  years  as  chemist  and 
assistant  secretary,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  secretaryship. 

At  the  meeting  held  April  5  the 
Bureau  organized  by  re  electing  John 
A.  Bliss  chairman.-  That  the  Bureau 
will  have  its  hands  full  in  the  future  is 
indicated  by  the  list  of  its  duties  as 
follows: 

To  enforce  the  oleomargarine  law. 

To  enforce  the  law  relating  to  the 
branding  of  cheese. 

To  inspect  the  testing  apparatus 
used  by  creameries  and  factories  and 
test  apparatus  when  requested. 

To  enforce  the  new  renovated  butter 
law  and  issue  licenses  to  manufacturers 
and  dealers. 

To  enforce  the  new  law  relating  to 


the  marking  of  the  weight  on  retail 
butter  packages. 

To  enforce  the  section  of  the  sanitary 
dairy  law  relating  to  the  misbranding 
of  butter. 

To  enforce  the  section  of  the  sanitary 
law  relating  to  the  misuse  of  the  word 
pasteurize  or  any  of  its  derivatives  in 
the  labeling  of  butter. 

To  carry  the  sanitary  dairy  law  into 
effect. 

Under  the  sanitary  dairy  act  the 
State  will  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
districts,  in  which  inspectors  will  be 
put  to  work,  not  only  to  carry  on  the 
sanitary  inspection  features,  but  also 
to  seek  for  infractions  of  the  other 
laws.  Out  of  its  total  appropriation 
of  $10,000,  by  practicing  economy  in 
the  office  the  Bureau  members  hope  to 
apply  $6500  to  pay  for  inspection  work. 
This  may  not  permit  carrying  the 
work  into  isolated  communities,  and  it 
will  likely  result  in  the  work  being  con- 
centrated in  the  strictly  dairy  districts, 
and  especially  where  milk  is  produced 
for  shipment  to  the  cities  and  towns 
and  delivered  to  creameries.  The  nec- 
essary inspectors  will  be  appointed 
during  the  next  few  months. 

Live,  reliable  agents  wanted  for 
well  known  GEM  WINDMILLS  and 
the  FOOS  GAS  ENGINES. 

Write  for  oatalogues  and  particulars. 

BECK- WAKEFIELD  CO., 
182  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
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The  Home  Circle* 


A  Convert. 

I'm  ready  fur  the  simple  life,  I'm  waitin' 

fur  the  day 
When  everything  is  peaceable,  without  a 

sign  of  fray. 
I'm  tired  o'  fightin'  snowstorms,  I'm  tired 

o'  choppin'  wood — 
A  simple  life  is  somethin'  that  I  feel  would 

do  me  good. 
I've  shivered  in  the  mornin'  when  the 

dawn  was  gray  and  bleak, 
I've  took  quinine  and  bitters  till  my  stom- 
ach's gettin'  weak, 
An'  I'm  waitin'  most  impatient  for  the 

time  to  come  along 
When  the  sun  is  shinin'  lazy  and  the 

world  is  all  a  song. 

Swingin'  in  the  hammock  underneath  the 

spread  in'  tree, 
Listenin'  to  the  robin  an'  the  murmur  of 

the  bee; 

Keepin'  jest  a  little  bit  awake,  so's  not  to 
miss 

The  perfume  of  the  clover  mingled  with 
the  zephyr's  kiss. 

I've  had  enough  of  battle  with  the  win- 
ter's ruthless  power; 

I  yearn  for  peace  and  quiet — I  can  stand 
it  by  the  hour. 

It's  fine  to  be  a  hero  an'  to  conquer  in  the 
strife, 

But  I'm  gettin'  good  an'  ready  to  adopt  a 
simple  life. 

—Washington  Star. 


Yesterday. 


Ship  of  To-day !    I  watch  you  sail 
Across  the  lessening  hours  to  me. 

What  storm  can  those  brave  wings  assail, 
What  tempest  toss  that  peaceful  sea? 

All  happy  things  you  seem  to  bring, 
A  cargo  of  long-sought  desires, 

Rebirth  of  joy,  glad  songs  of  spring, 
And  subtle  hints  of  hidden  fires. 

Yet  stand  I  silent  and  apart, 

Unwelcoming  your  fair  array, 
With  eyes  turned  toward  you,  but  with 
heart 

Still  with  the  Ship  of  Yesterday. 

— Margaret  Ridgely  Schott. 


The  Selling  of  Balaam. 

The  little  black  topknot  had  laid  her 
first  egg.  She  cackled  loudly  as  she 
strutted  back  and  forth  in  the  barn- 
yard with  all  the  swagger  of  a  three- 
year-old  hen. 

Calamity  seemed  about  to  follow  her 
success.  Farmer  Batey,  unaware  of 
her  new  achievement,  had  decided  to 
have  her  for  his  dinner  that  day.  He 
proceeded  to  try  to  catch  her,  and  by 
the  time  she  flew  into  Balaam's  manger 
he  was  thoroughly  angry. 

Balaam,  the  mule,  liked  the  black  hen. 
She  had  roosted  on  his  back  ever  since 
she  had  been  able  to  roost,  and  he  liked 
to  feel  the  prick  of  her  little,  clinging 
toes,  as  she  fussed  about,  settling  herself 
for  the  night,  and  talked  to  him  in  sleepy 
clucks  while  he  munched  his  hay.  When 
she  flew  squawking  into  his  manger  all 
his  nobler  instincts  rebelled  at  sight  of 
her  dilemma. 

Mr.  Batey  was  fat  and  short.  Conse- 
quently he  had  to  balance  himself  across 
the  edge  of  the  manger  in  order  to  reach 
the  hen,  whose  ebony  wings  fanned 
clouds  of  dust  and  feathers  about  his 
head.  Balaam  could  not  endure  it.  He 
stretched  his  neck  slowly  toward  Mr. 
Batey's  head,  which  hung  over  into  the 
manger. 

Mr.  Batey's  hair  had  an  ambitious 
way  of  growing  straight  up,  Balaam's 
teeth  closed  firmly  over  a  small  tuft, 
and  he  pulled,  with  a  backward  jerk  and 
a  bob  of  his  head.  Mr.  Batey  sprang 
back,  blinded  with  pain.  Balaam  stood 
quite  still,  sullenly  flapping  his  under  lip. 
His  gaze  rested  upon  the  ground,  and 
only  the  working  of  his  long  ears  bespoke 
apprehension.  The  fatal  little  wisp  of 
hair  showing  slightly  between  his  teeth 
as  his  under  lip  fell,  told  the  story. 

Mr.  Batey  clenched  his  fists  and 
swelled  dangerously  for  several  seconds. 
Then,  concentrating  the  fire  of  his  eyes 
full  upon  the  mule,  he  hissed:  "That's 
the  last  I'll  take  out  of  you. "  He  might 
have  said  that  was  the  last  Balaam 
would  take  out  of  him.  Turning,  he  left 
the  barn  and  strode  over  to  the  field 
where  A*be  was  at  work. 

Abe  was  an  old  plantation  darkey, 


who  owned  a  small  plot  near  Mr.  Batey's 
farm.  By  way  of  adding  to  his  little  in- 
come, he  did  occasional  odd  jobs  for  his 
neighboring  farmers. 

As  Abe  straightened  up  and  rested 
one  arm  on  his  hoe,  Mr.  Batey  said: 
"Abe,  you  wanted  to  buy  Balaam  the 
other  day.  I'll  sell  the  blamed  mule 
for  $5." 

"Why,  sah!  What'd  de  boy  do?  He 
sets  a  pow'ful  sto'  by  dat  mule,  don't 

he?" 

"The  mule's  no  account,  and  I  don't 
think  he's  safe  for  the  boy,"  answered 
Batey.  The  grin  upon  Abe's  face  wid- 
ened greatly. 

"  I  spect  he's  safah  foh  de  boy  dan  fo' 
yo,  sah,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  want  him?"  said  Mr.  Batey. 
"If  you  don't,  I'll  sell  him  to  somebody 
else." 

"  Well,  sah,  I'd  be  proud  to  own  dat 
mule.  He's  pow'ful  han'some  fo'  a  mule. 
An'  a  mule's  a  cullud  man's  bes'  friend, 
'cepin  his  mammy.  A  mule  takes  a  so't 
o'  pussonal  interes'  in  a  man,  Mistah 
Batey;  a  so't  o'  pussonal  interes'." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Batey.  He 
knew  it  was  true. 

"I'd  like  to  buy  him,  sah." 

"All  right,"  answered  Mr.  Batey. 
"You  can  take  him  tonight.  I  don't 
want  him  around  any  longer,  eating  his 
head  off — and  mine,  too,  "  he  added. 

When  Mr.  Batey  entered  his  kitchen 
he  was  still  angry,  and  told  his  wife 
what  he  had  done. 

"Why,  William  Batey!    The  boy—" 

"Weil,  the  mule's  no  account!" 

As  Mr.  Batey  spoke  his  son  entered 
the  room.  He  was  a  quiet  boy,  who 
never  indicated  by  a  word  what  he  felt 
or  thought.  He  sat  down  on  the  bench 
by  the  window. 

The  sun  shining  through  the  brim  of 
his  old  straw  hat  cast  irregular  shadows 
upon  his  face.  In  his  hand  he  held  a 
piece  of  rope,  which  he  had  been  making 
into  a  halter  for  Balaam.  His  face 
wore  a  look  of  silent  intensity. 

Mr.  Batey  rose,  and  walking  to  the 
stove,  held  his  hands  over  it,  as  if  to 
warm  them,  although  the  spring  sun 
shone  hot  without.  Then,  unable  to  look 
into  the  boy's  face,  he  glanced  sidewise 
at  his  wife  and  said  "  Well,  son?" 

The  boy's  little  brown  feet  hung,  un- 
swinging,  pathetically  expressive.  He 
did  not  even  squirm  his  toes. 

"When  will  he  take  him  away,  pop?" 
he  asked. 

Mr.  Batey  felt  almost  relieved.  "To- 
night," he  answered,  hesitating  slightly, 
then  adding,  "I'll  get  you  another  pet 
that  will  beat  Balaam  all  to  smash." 

The  boy  made  no  reply,  and  presently 
slipped  from  the  room. 

"He  doesn't  seem  to  care  much," 
said  the  boy's  father. 

'  'The  less  he  says,  the  more  he  cares, " 
replied  Mrs.  Batey.  Her  motherly 
intuition  gave  her  keen  understanding 
of  her  son.  Her  answer  was  so  curt 
that  Mr.  Batey  felt  there  was  no  sym- 
pathy to  be  expected  from  her,  and  left 
the  house. 

At  noon  the  boy  came  to  his  dinner 
from  the  direction  of  the  barn.  He  did 
not  want  any  pie. 

"What's  the  matter,  son?"  asked 
the  father. 

"Nothing,"  he  said,  and  abruptly  left 
the  room. 

That  evening  Abe  proudly  led  away 
his  prize.  Up  in  the  loft  of  the  barn  a 
little  figure  clung  to  a  beam  in  the  wall 
and  two  straining  eyes  peered  out  from 
a  small,  high  window,  watching  as  Ba 
laam's  long  ears  waved  a  melancholy 
adieu  until  a  turn  in  the  lane  hid  him 
from  sight.  Then  the  boy  slipped  down 
and  buried  his  face  deep  in  the  sweet  hay 
and  the  cry  went  up  with  a  sob,  "O 
Lord,  if  you  had  a  mule  like  Balaam, 
you'd  know!" 

The  boy  had  no  stock  of  philosophy 
with  which  to  harden  his  heart  when 
there  was  no  consolation  to  be  had.  He 
only  felt  that  if  grown-up  people  loved 
things  worth  loving — such  as  mules — no 
one  would  have  any  right  to  take  them 
away.  To  his  mind,  love  rather  than 
might  should  give  right,  and  his  belief 
in  the  justice  of  fathers  suffered  much 
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That  night,  after  Mr.  Batey  had  blown 
out  the  light,  the  thoughts  that  come 
with  the  darkness  gathered  about,  driv- 
ing sleep  away.  They  created  in  his 
mind  a  picture  which  he  could  not  ban- 
ish, try  as  he  would.  It  was  a  simple 
picture  of  a  little,  freckled,  red-headed 
boy  clinging  about  the  neck  of  a  black 
and  white  spotted  calf,  while  the  little 
creature  gazed  with  soft,  wondering 
eyes  at  his  display  of  grief,  and  licked 
his  cheek  with  his  raspy  little  tongue. 
Then  men  took  the  calf  away  and  tied  it 
in  a  wagon  with  ropes,  and  drove  off; 
but  its  gentle  eyes  gazed  after  the  boy 
until  he  threw  himself  in  the  grass  and 
buried  his  face. 

The  picture  was  very  vivid,  for  in  the 
broken-hearted  boy  Mr.  Batey  recog- 
nized himself,  and  the  artist  who  painted 
it  was  memory. 

No  right  of  possession  since  that  time 
had  seemed  half  so  strong  as  his  right 
to  the  calf  because  of  his  love  for  it. 
And  he  realized  that  a  child's  heart  dic- 
tates to  its  mind  its  sense  of  justice. 

He  spoke  aloud:  "I  wish  I  hadn't 
sold  that  mule!" 

"I  know  it,  William,"  his  wife  an- 
swered softly. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Batey.  He  had  got 
to  that  point  where  peace  of  mind  was 
no  longer  possible. 

"Go  to  sleep  now,"  answered  his  wife. 
You  can  see  Abe  tomorrow  if  you  wish 
to  take  Balaam  back." 

Mr.  Batey  sighed  and  was  silent.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  said,  faintly, 
"Mother,  the  boy  will  wake  in  the  morn- 
ing— and  he  rides  Balaam  to  water  the 
first  thing.  Do  you  think — I'd  better 
see  about  it —  before  morning?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  William — are 
you  crazy?"' 

Mr.  Batey  got  up  and  lighted  the 
lamp.  "Pretty  near,  I  guess,"  he  an- 
swered.   "I  can't  stand  this." 

When  he  had  completed  his  hasty  toi- 
let he  wore  one  sock  and  one  long  black 
stocking,  but  he  did  not  know  it;  and 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  found  him  within 
sight  of  Abe's  cabin. 

Evidently  Abe  was  up.  for  a  candle 
glimmered  in  the  window.  As  Mr. 
Batey  drew  near  he  heard  sounds  from 
the  direction  of  the  barn — Abe's  voice 
merging  from  entreaty  into  stern  com- 
mand and  from  command  into  terms  of 
endearment.  Then  came  the  whacks  of 
Balaam's  heels  upon  loose  boards,  and 
the  peculiar  shrill  bray  of  his  most  pro- 
voking mood. 

"Whoa,  Balaam!  Stop  dat,  now!  Ef 
yo'  don' — thar,  honey —  quit  dat,  now,  I 
tell  yo' !  Does  yo'  want  me  to  lam  de 
hide  offen  yo'  back  till  dey  ain't  'nough 
lef  fo'  to  make  a  coonskin  cap  wif?  Oh, 
I  wish  he'd  kill  his  fool  self,  I  do!" 

Abe  interspersed  his  remarks  with  en- 
ticing promises  of  reward  for  subsequent 
good  behavior.  Occasionally  Balaam 
assumed  a  calm  and  contemplative  air, 
as  if  to  weigh  these  promises:  then  down 
went  his  head,  and  his  heels  began  their 
swift  patter  on  the  splintered  boards. 

As  Mr.  Batey  stepped  into  the  dim 
lantern  light,  Abe's  eyes  grew  big  with 
astonishment,  then  melted  with  grati 
tude. 

"Fa  mighty  glad  to  see  you,  sah!" 
he  almost  sobbed. 

"Well,  Abe,  your  best  friend  has 
gone  back  on  you.  hasn't  he?" 

"Oh,  sah,  he's  not  my  bes'  frien'! 
He's  yo's,  sah.    Hif  'fection  fo'  yo'  is  de 
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very  stronges'  I  eber  seed,  Mr.  Batey. 
It  'pears  lak  it's  jes'  a  bustin'  out  all 
ober  him." 

"Would  you  rather  have  the  $5  than 
the  mule,  Abe?" 

"Well,  ef  it's  jes'  the  same  toyo'  sah. 
He  ain'  puffec'ly  congeneous  to  me,  it 
don'  seem." 

At  the  sound  of  Mr.  Batey's  voice  Ba- 
laam's heels  ceased  their  action  and  his 
eyes  rested  upon  him  with  mild  reproach 
and  an  expression  of  injured  innocence. 
A  bargain  was  hastily  struck,  and  Mr. 
Batey,  mounting  the  now  passive  mule, 
disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

"I'd  rather  split  my  own  kin'lin'," 
observed  Abe,  as  he  gazed  ruefully 
upon  his  splintered  stable. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  the  boy  was 
awakened  by  a  sound  which  fitted  well 
into  his  dreams.  It  was  Balaam's  call 
for  breakfast.  There  was  a  violent 
thumping  at  his  heart  as  he  wriggled 
into  the  two  garments  which  made  up 
his  daily  apparel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Batey  stood  at  the 
window  and  waited. 

The  dew  was  gleaming  under  the 
morning  sun,  and  the  birds  had  sung 
themselves  into  an  ecstasy  over  its 
brightness.  A  soft  breeze  had  changed 
the  meadows  into  a  rippling  green  sea. 
Across  this  sea  Balaam  cantered,  with 
the  boy  upon  his  back.  All  the  bright- 
ness of  the  morning  seemed  to  radiate 
from  the  happiness  in  the  boy's  face. 

Past  the  house  they  went,  full  tilt,  on- 
ward to  the  creek.  When  the  boy  saw 
his  mother  and  father  in  the  window  a 
shy,  happy  grin  stole  into  his  face,  and 
when  he  had  passed  they  knew  that  it 
still  lingered,  shining  through  the  un- 
washed traces  of  last  night's  tears. 

From  the  direction  of  the  barn  came 
a  loud,  triumphant  cackle.  The  black 
hen  had  laid  another  egg. 

The  venerable  Charles  Wesley  when 
he  was  once  rudely  confronted  in  a  very 
narrow  pathway  by  an  arrogant  cleri- 
cal opponent  who  accosted  him  with  the 
words,  "  I  never  make  way  for  a  fool," 
at  once  stepped  aside  and  remarked,  as 
he  passed  with  a  courteous  bow,  "I 
always  do." 
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Domestic  Hints. 


Pork  Roll.  — Take  a  piece  of  pickled 
side  pork,  fat  and  lean  together,  spread 
with  a  seasoning  of  powdered  sage  and 
a  little  pepper,  roll  up  tightly,  wind  a 
cloth  tightly  around  it  and  tie  so  the 
edges  will  not  curl,  boil  tender  in  plenty 
of  water;  take  from  the  liquor;  when 
ready  to  serve  remove  the  cloth  and 
slice.  Serve  with  tomato  or  currant 
catsup. 

Peanut  Cake. — Cream  half  a  cupful 
of  butter  with  a  cupful  of  sugar,  add 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  four  eggs; 
next  add  a  cupful  of  milk  and  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Beat 
the  whole  thoroughly  and  stir  in  a  cup- 
ful of  mashed  or  grated  peanut  meats. 
Sprinkle  some  of  the  meats  over  the 
top  just  before  the  cake  is  put  into  the 
oven. 

Bread  Muffins. — Take  four  slices 
of  baker's  bread,  and  take  off  all  the 
crust  and  lay  them  in  a  pan;  pour  boil- 
ing water  over  them  —  barely  enough 
to  soak  them  —  and  cover  the  pan. 
When  the  bread  has  stood  for  an  hour 
drain  it,  and  stir  until  it  is  a  smooth 
mass;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted 
flour  and  half  a  pint  of  milk.  Beat  two 
eggs  and  stir  them  into  the  mixture 
gradually.  Grease  some  muffin  rings 
and  place  them  on  a  hot  griddle;  fill 
them  and  bake  brown.  Serve  hot. 
Tear  the  muffins  open  to  butter. 

Mutton  Broth.  —  A  simple  way  of 
making  this  broth,  which  is  good  for 
delicate  persons,  is  as  follows:  Take  a 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  mutton.  Scraggy 
part  of  the  neck  is  good  for  this  pur- 
pose. Cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces 
carefully,  separating  it  from  the  fat. 
Add  to  the  meat  a  tablespoonful  of 
barley  and  a  pint  of  water.  When  the 
boiling  point  is  reached  skim  carefully. 
Let  the  soup  simmer  while  you  put  the 
bones  in  a  saucepan,  adding  a  cupful  of 
cold  water,  and  let  them  boil  slowly  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  strain  the  liquid 
around  them  over  the  meat  and  barley 
and  cook  the  .  whole  for  two  hours. 
Season  to  taste. 

Spinach. — Wash  clean  and  boil  half  a 
peck  of  spinach;  when  well  drained 
pound  it  in  a  mortar,  rub  it  through  a 
wire  sieve,  and,  having  placed  the  pulp 
in  a  small  stew  pan,  with  a  pat  of  but- 
ter, a  bit  of  glaze,  a  little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a  pinch  of  sugar,  stir  all  to- 
gether over  the  fire  until  quite  hot,  and 
serve  with  fried  croutons.  This  is  the 
regular  French  puree;  but  a  simpler 
method,  equally  good,  is,  after  boiling 
the  spinach,  to  drain  it  very  thor- 
oughly, and  then  chop  it  quite  fine  on  a 
board,  put  it  in  a  stew  pan  with  a  little 
milk  (or  a  piece  of  butter),  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  for  at 
least  five  minutes  to  dry  it.  Spinach 
should  be  carefully  picked  over,  and  all 
decayed  leaves  and  stalks  taken  off. 


New  Use  For  Time  Tables. 


Weak  Digestion. 


Weak  digestive  powers  are  often  due 
to  muscular  weakness  as  well  as  poor 
digestive  fluids.  When  such  is  the  case, 
close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
development  of  the  muscular  system  by 
regular  out-of-door  exercise.  Work- 
ing in  flower  gardens  will  be  especially 
adapted  to  women.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  due  largely  to  a  degeneration 
of  the  gastric  juices,  much  attention 
should  be  paid  to  dietary  regimen. 
Regularity  in  eating  is  of  first  import- 
ance. If  the  stomach  seems  to  be  over- 
loaded, and  there  is  a  heavy  feeling  in 
the  gastric  region,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  a  very  small  amount  of  food, 
and  take  it  four  or  five  times  a  day,  in 
which  case  the  food  must  be  light  and 
bland.  If  milk  seems  to  "set  well"  on 
the  stomach,  it  will  often  be  beneficial 
to  take  a  milk  diet,  or  bread  toasted, 
with  milk,  for  a  week  or  two,  and  grad- 
ually come  back  to  other  articles  of 
food.  Custard  may  serve  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Regular  outdoor  exercise 
must  be  insisted  upon  while  dieting. 
Resting  with  a  hot-water  bag  on  the 
stomach  half  an  hour  after  each  meal 
will  be  serviceable.  Rubbing  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels  is  also  recommended.  — 
Health. 


One  public  school  teacher  with  a  bump 
of  ingenuity  has  put  railroad  time-tables 
to  a  novel  use.  She  uses  them  in  teach- 
ing geography.  Evidently  they  make 
pretty  good  text-books,  too,  for  her 
boys  passed  the  mid-winter  examination 
with  a  higher  percentage  than  any 
other  class  in  that  particular  school, 
says  the  New  York  Post. 

"  That  was  because  they  got  inter- 
ested," said  the  teacher.  "It  is  much 
easier  to  fix  a  boy's  mind  on  a  time- 
table than  on  a  regular  school  book  with 
cut-and-dried  lessons.  A  stack  of  time- 
tables piled  up  on  his  desk,  with  per- 
mission to  plan  as  many  trips  around 
the  world  as  he  likes,  stimulates  a  boy's 
imagination,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
centives in  the  world  to  an  intelligent 
study  of  countries  and  towns." 

Be  sure  no  earnest  work 

Of  any  honest  creature,  howbeit  weak. 

Imperfect,  ill-adapted,  fails  so  much, 

It  is  not  gathered  as  a  grain  of  sand 

To  enlarge  the  sum  of  human  action  used 

For  carrying  out  God's  end. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
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receive  our  New  1905  Joke  Book  absolutely 
fr»e.  The  quaintest  thing  out;  48  pages  size 
6x11  Inches,  and  Illumined  cover  in  four  colors. 

POPULAR  PUBLISHING  CO., 
337  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  w*«t  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatloo 
Assay,  115;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  150.  Established  1864   Send  for  Circular, 
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Try  ^  PRIMROSE 

SALAD  OIL 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers 

Western  Meat  Company 


AGENTS  FOR 


Primrose  Food  Company 


Facts  About  the 


L 


OF  SCRANTON,  PA., 

The  Largest  Educational  Institution  in  the  World. 

Capital  invested,  $6,000,000. 

Buildings  owned  and  occupied  in  Scranton,  5. 

Total  floor  space  of  buildings,  7  acres. 

Cost  of  buildings,  $550,000. 

Number  ot  employes,  3200. 

Total  number  of  students  and  graduates,  Feb.  1,  1905,  755,f00. 
Mail  matter  handled  each  day,  15,000  pieces. 
Daily  output  of  Printing  Department,  1!4  tons. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  textbooks  and  instruction  papers,  not  counting  printing,  revisions,  etc., 
$1,000,000. 

Amount  now  being  spent  annually  for  improving  and  revising  textbooks  and  instruction 
papers,  $250,000. 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  size,  strength,  and  great  work  done  by  the  I.  C.  S.  If  we 
had  not  been  successful  in  helping  workers  to  obtain  better  positions  and  increased  salaries  for 
over  fourteen  years,  the  above  figures  would  be  impossible.  No  other  institution  has  the  Courses, 
the  System,  or  the  Means  to  provide  such  a  training  as  that  offered  by  the  I.  C.  S. 

What  Position  DoYOU  Want? 

Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Positions  for  Which  We  Can  Train  You. 


Ad  Whitek 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Newspaper  Illustrator 
General  Illustrator 
Carpet  Designer 
Wallpaper  Designer 
Linoleum  Designer 
Bookcover  Designer 
Draftsman 
Ornamental  Designer 
Sign  Painter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Marine  Engineer 
Traction  Engineer 
Gas  Engineer 
Refrigeration  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Write  for 


Machine  Designer 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Foreman  Blacksmith 

Civil  Service  Examinations 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Teacher 

Commercial  Law 

Navigator 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Machine  Designer 
Dynamo  Tender 

Electric  Lighting  Superintendent 
Electric  Railway  Superintendent 
Electrician 
Wireman 

Telephone  Engineer 
Free  Catalogue  stating  Course  which 


Telegraph  Engineer 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 

Architectural  Draftsman 

Building  Inspector 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Heat  and  Ventilator  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Bridge  Engineer 

Municipal  Engineer 

Hydraulic  Engineer 

R.  R.  Construction  Engineer 

Surveyor 

Mine  Surveyor 

Chemist 

French  \  With  Edison 
German  J-Repeating 
Spanish  )  Phonograph 
interests  you. 


Name  

Address  

Course  interested  in  

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 

J.  W.  HENDERSON,  Superintendent, 

1310  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SI 
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THE 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 

We  make  them.  J>  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sondried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots). ^  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
chfck.  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  wi'l  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  ^  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeeper s'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 
LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 


CALIFORNIA 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Protect  Your  Vines 

AND  GET  A  CROP! 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR 
dusting  grape  vines, 
berry  vines,  plants, 
flowers  and  all  sorts  of 
vegetables,  with  pow- 
dered sulphur  or  other 
suitable  insecticide,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving 
them  from  the  ravages  of 
inserts. 

Send  for  full  descrip- 
tion.  Price  $12  f.  o.  b. 

6.  LAGOMARSINO, 
439  Green  St., San  Francisco 


J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

We  furnish  promptly:  Farmers,  orchard  men, 
men  and  wives,  blacksmiths,  teamsters,  and 
servants.  Send  us  your  orders  and  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Female  Dept.,  334  Sutter  St  Phone  Main  5306. 

Male  Dept.,  628  Sacramento  St  Phone  Main  1814. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

For  Sale -A  Ook  Wagon. 

SEATS  24  MEN.   STRONGLY  BUILT.  LIGHT 
WEIGHT.   Address  Box  4,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  April  26,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Mav.  July. 

Wednesday  II  1S^@1  13%        88tf@  87* 

Thursday   1  13H®1  08tf         88  @  865s 

Friday  *  — @1     ®   

Saturday   1  09  ®  »S%        «!%®  86% 

Monday   '  98  la    921*         86*£@  84* 

Tuesday   95  @   92  84}4@  85X 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday    17"4«i47'B  4?'.#47» 

Thursday   47><®473i  f!%®*W 

Friday  *— -@    @  

Saturday   474@47H  47%®473f 

Monday   47H@45'a  47(*@46X 

Tuesday   15H®46*i  46*@47 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1905.  Dec.  1905. 

Thursday  tl  43V4@1  42%         81  2»%®l  284 

Frldav  *  @    ®  

Saturday   1  42  <w   1  28i*®l  27* 

Mondav   1  42  ($1  iiij,  I  iT'.-al  •>;•„ 

Tuesdav    1  41    @1  40*  I  274<&1  27* 

Wednesday   1  42  @   1  27%®1  2854 

•Holiday. 


The  local  market  has  been  rather  quiet, 
especially  for  spot  wheat,  with  no  special 
changes  in  quotable  values,  but  tendency 
to  slightly  lower  figures  than  had  been 
ruling.  There  is  not  much  wheat  offer- 
ing in  the  sample  market,  but  the  near- 
ness of  the  new  season  is  causing  buyers 
to  be  more  than  ordinarily  conservative 
in  their  bidding,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
making  holders  of  wheat  desirous  of  ef- 
fecting a  clean-up  at  an  early  day.  There 
is  now  one  ship  on  the  engaged  list  in  this 
port  for  grain  loading,  having  been  placed 
the  past  week  at  23s  !id  for  wheat  or  bar- 
ley or  both  to  Europe,  August  loading. 
In  wheat  options  there  was  a  moderate 
amount  of  trading  in  this  center  and 
prices  for  both  May  and  December  wheat 
were  at  a  little  lower  rango  than  previous 
week.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  week 
was  the  collapse  in  Chicago  of  the  deal  by 
the  G^tes  clique  in  May  wheat.  The  sen- 
sational press  had  much  to  say  of  the 
drop  in  May  option  in  the  Chicago  pit  in 
one  day  from  $1.09  per  bushel  to  08Jc, 
just  as  though  it  was  unparalleled,  for- 
getting about  the  deals  of  Hutchinson 
and  Mitchell  and  Harper  and  Leiter,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  San  Francisco  deal 
engineered  by  Dresbach,  in  which  over 
$10,000,000  was  lost  by  the  Mackay-Flood 
combine,  and  the  San  Francisco  specula- 
tive market  dropped  at  one  fell  swoop  70c 
per  cental,  being  $1400  per  contract,  with- 
out a  trace  of  transactions  between  the 
two  points  of  $2.10  and  $1.40  per  cental, 
the  figures  ruling  at  the  close  of  one  af- 
ternoon session  and  the  opening  of 
'Change  the  following  morning.  Fair 
dropped  many  millions  in  another  San 
Francisco  deal.  While  the  Gates  deal 
was  progressing  one  of  the  former  wheat 
magnates  —  Mitchell — was  dying  in  the 
Chicago  almshouse.  Dresbach,  the  heav- 
iest plunger  ever  on  the  San  Francisco 
board,  died  penniless. 

California  Milling  $1  52tf@l  60 

Cal.  No.  l  shipping,  alongside    ®  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  40  «  i  45 

Oregon  Club   1  40  @1  J7VS 

prices  or  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  tl.43'/,<ai.40J£. 

December,  1905,  delivery,  ll.2718@1.28''0. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 

May,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  11.42®  ;  December, 

1905,  tl.27?i@1.28(4. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Ltv.  quotations   7s0d@7s0!4d  6.9d®-s-d 

height  rates   16@-s  22'/£@-s 

I  ocal  market  tl  32H®1  35     tl  40   @1  45 

Flour. 

Demand  is  not  very  brisk,  most  buyers 
confining  their  purchases  to  immediate 
needs,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the 
cereal  year  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Many 
mills  are  preparing  to  shut  down  and  will 
remain  closed  until  new  wheat  becomes 
available  for  grinding.  There  will  he  no 
scarcity  of  flour  in  the  meantime.  Prices 
are  without  quotable  change. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  i3  25  @8  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Hakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

The  market  has  ruled  quiet  most  of  the 
week  and  has  presented  a  generally  easy 
tone,  mainly  on  account  of  the  present 
good  crop  outlook  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  State.  There  is  not  much  barley 
offering  or  on  hand,  but  demand  is  at 
present  light  and  almost  wholly  on  local 
account.  Some  old  barley  will  be  wanted 
in  the  early  part  of  the  new  season,  but 
with  new  offering  at  materially  lower  fig- 


ures than  now  current  for  old,  as  is  apt  to 
be  the  case  as  soon  as  the  season  opens, 
the  price  of  old  will  naturally  bo  affected. 
There  will  doubtless  be  some  shipping  de- 
mand for  now  crop  barley  when  it  begins 
to  arrive  in  wholesale  quantity  and  this 
will  tend  to  check  the  downward  trend  of 
values.  One  ship  is  now  under  charter 
for  August  loading  and  will  likely  take 
barley  as  main  cargo. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  20  ®  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good..    1  l~%®  — 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  22H@1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    1  22H@1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  ®\  I ;  -, 

Oats. 

Trade  in  this  cereal  is  of  only  moderate 
volume  and  at  generally  unchanged 
values.  Offerings  of  common  feed  quali- 
ties are  fairly  liberal  and  for  this  sort  the 
market  cannot  be  termed  firm.  High 
grade  oats  are  hardly  quotable  in  a  whole- 
sale way  and  have  been  in  exceedingly 
light  supply  the  greater  part  of  the 
season. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  50  ffll  55 

White,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  40  «*1  42"^ 

Milling   1  45  @1  50 

Ulack  oats   1  25  ®1  45 

Red,  fair  to  cboici.   1  35  (a,]  60 

Corn 

Eastern  is  in  fairly  liberal  stock  and 
domestic  product  is  offering  in  consider- 
able quantity.  There  has  been  lately  a 
good  demand  for  choice  dry  Large  White 
for  shipment,  and  market  for  same  has 
been  more  favorable  to  sellers  than  for 
Large  Yellow  or  mixed.  New  Small  Yel- 
low is  in  moderate  supply. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  Cal  II  35  @1  45 

Large  Yellow                                    1  30  @1  35 

Small  Yellow                                    1  55  <ai  65 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Eastern,  sacked                               1  30  @1  35 

Rye. 

Recent  arrivals  have  been  mainly  from 
outside  points.  There  is  little  first-class 
domestic  in  the  State. 

Good  to  choice  II  55  @l  65 

Buckwheat. 

In  the  absence  of  stocks  worth  men- 
tioning, scarcely  anything  doing  in  this 

cereal. 

Good  to  choice  12  00    @2  25 

Beans. 

Values  for  good  to  choice  beans  are  rul- 
ing steady,  with  fair  movement  outward. 
There  are  a  good  many  damaged  and 
mixed  beans  on  the  market,  and  it  is  the 
exception  where  sales  of  such  stock  can  be 
effected  at  other  than  low  figures.  Seri- 
ously damaged  beans  are  quoted  down  to 
$1  per  cental. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  13  25  <a>3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Large  White    2  50   (g,2  75 

Pinks   3  00   ®3  50 

Bayos,  good  10  choice   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   G  00   @6  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   4  75  @4  90 

Black-eye  Beans   2  60   @2  90 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  few  California  Peas  of  any 
sort  on  market.  There  is  some  inquiry 
from  millers  for  Green,  and  desirable 
qualities  of  this  variety  are  salable  to  fair 
advantage. 

Green  Peas.  California   1  50  @2  00 

Garbanzos.  Large   3  25   @3  50 

Qarbanzos.  Small   3  00   (S3  25 

Niles   1  50  @2  00 

Hops. 

The  market  in  this  center  continues  in- 
active, growers  and  speculative  holders 
contending  for  higher  figures  than  buyers 
are  willing  to  pay.  A  Santa  Rosa  dis- 
patch says:  "The  hop  growers  of  So- 
noma county  who  have  still  some  hops  on 
hand  have  entered  into  an  agreement  not 
to  sell  a  pound  of  hops  for  sixty  days  un- 
der 30c  a  pound.  There  are  1400  bales  of 
hops  still  in  Sonoma  county.  The  grow- 
ers want  to  advance  the  price.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  other  counties  have  a  similar 
agreement.''  The  New  York  Producers' 
Price  Current  reports  as  follows:  "A 
dull  and  dragging  market  has  charac- 
terized the  hop  situation  this  week. 
Brewers  show  continued  indifference  to 
the  situation,  which  is  partly  due  to  the 
very  low  offerings  being  made  to  them 
for  futures.  These  are  being  offered  at 
19(«  20c  for  the  1905  crop,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  growers  are  asking  lti(3;17c  for 
contracts.  From  New  York  State  we 
hear  of  the  sale  of  200  to  300  bales  at  26c. 
The  English  market  is  reported  as  quiet 
but  firm,  owing  to  the  strong  holding  by 
the  pool;  notwithstanding  this,  English 
hops  are  selling  at  £7  10s,  whereas  holders 
of  Pacifies  in  London  are  asking  £8.  The 
German  market  is  dull,  but  prices  have 
not  changed,  as  owing  to  the  hand-to- 
mouth  policy  of  the  German  brewers,  but 
little  chance  of  fluctuation  exists.  A  large 
increase  of  acreage  set  out  two  years  ago 
will  come  into  full  bearing  this  season." 
The  Oregon  Journal  says:  "In  every 
section  of  the  hop  district  the  new  acre- 
age is  very  heavy — in  many  eases  almost 


as  large  as  the  old  acreage.  In  the  Au- 
rora district  the  increase  is  estimated  at 
fully  40%  of  the  entire  acreage  of  last 
season.  This  includes  also  the  Buttevillo 
and  Champoeg  districts.  Late  reports 
from  the  various  districts  say  that  condi 
tions  were  never  better  for  a  heavy  in 
crease  in  the  production.''  A  meeting  of 
Oregon  growers  was  held  in  Portland 
yesterday  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  re- 
maining stocks  and  advancing  the  price 
to  30c. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop          24  @27 

Wool. 

Receipts  are  of  fair  proportions,  but 
they  almost  wholly  represent  purchases 
made  in  the  interior  by  dealers.  That 
there  will  be  any  great  accumulation  of 
offerings  here  from  first  hands  the  cur 
rent  season  is  wholly  improbable.  Deal- 
ers are  keeping  close  watch  on  all  wool 
sections  and  are  hunting  up  the  fleeces, 
instead  of  having  growers  run  after 
them. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  25  ^26% 

Northern,  free   24  @2S^ 

Northern,  defective   21  @22 

Middle  County,  free  20  @28 

Middle  County,  defective  17  (3)19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  18  ®20 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  13  @10 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @24 

Nevada  16  (g,23 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Market  is  dragging  along  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  for  some  weeks  past 
There  are  no  heavy  quantities  of  choice 
to  fancy  hay  offering,  and  stock  of  this 
sort  is  selling  in  a  limited  way  to  com- 
paratively fair  advantage,  but  ordinary 
qualities  are  in  excessive  stock  and  are 
meeting  with  slow  sale  at  low  figures. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00  ®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  m  11  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ®  11  00 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ®  9  00 

Barley   8  00  &  10  CO 

Alfalfa   7  00  a  III  IW 

Clover   6  00  ®   9  00 

Stock  hay   6  00  ®   7  50 

Compressed   11  00  ®  13  00 

Straw,  y  bale   25  ®  60 

MIUstufTs. 

Bran  is  being  offered  from  outside  points 
in  greater  quantity  than  immediate  cus- 
tom can  be  found  for  at  full  current  fig- 
ures. Middlings  are  in  fair  supply  and 
limited  request.  Market  for  Rolled  Bar- 
ley and  Milled  Corn  presents  an  easy  tone. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  <p  ton  121  00  ©  22  50 

Bran,  f,  ton   21  00  19  22  00 

Middlings   25  00  ®  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   26  00  ®  26  50 

Cornmeal   28  50  @  29  50 

Cracked  Corn   29  00  @  30  00 

Oilcake  Meal   82  50  ®  34  00 

Seeds. 

Little  doing  in  any  of  the  several  kinds 
of  seeds  quoted  herewith  and  no  changes 
to  record  in  quotable  values.  Offerings 
of  Alfalfa  include  some  of  quite  ordinary 
quality  and  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  se- 
cure custom  at  any  figure. 

Flax   II  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50   ®  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  <a  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   8  @12V4 

Canary  '.   6ii®  6% 

Rape   \\®  2M 

Hemp   3K@— 

Timothy   5  ®  b% 

Honey. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  on  the 
market,  but  more  than  can  be  placed  at 
full  current  rates.  A  shipment  of  150 
cases  was  made  by  steamer  to  Belgium 
and  08  cases  to  Germany. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5tf@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   ®  5 

Extracted,  Amber    3   ®  Shi 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*4®  S 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

Values  are  being  maintained  at  same 
range  previously  quoted,  but  movement 
is  light.  Stocks  are  of  fair  volume  for 
this  time  of  year. 

Good  to  choice,  light  $  11)  29  @30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Demand  for  Beef  is  only  moderate  and 
market  is  easy  in  tone,  with  offerings 
more  than  ample  for  present  needs.'  Veal 
is  arriving  rather  freely  and  market  for 
same  is  devoid  of  any  special  firmness. 
Market  for  Mutton  is  ruling  quiet,  values 
remaining  quotably  as  last  noted.  Lamb 
is  in  sufficient  supply  for  current  needs. 
Hogs  were  in  lighter  receipt  and  fair  re- 
quest, causing  the  market  to  rule  firmer 
than  previous  week. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  60%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft   5  ®  554 

Beef,  2nd  quality   —  ®  5 

Beef,  8rd  quality   4  ®  4H 

Mutton — ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   7  ®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  180  to  180  lbs   b%®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  180  pounds   6%@  5H 


Hogs,  small,  fat   5*4®  h\ 

Veal,  large,  >i   4  @g 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   5  <&  - 

Lamb,  yearlings,  V  ttt   8  ffl— 

Lamb,  spring,  ^  lb   9  foyj 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  in  good  demand  and  market 
is  firm.  Quotations  show  an  advance  for 
Wet  Salted  and  for  Dry  Kip  and  Veal. 
Current  values  for  Pelts  are  being  well 
maintained.  Tallow  market  is  steady: 
shipments  for  the  week  include  160,000 
lbs.  to  England  and  30,000  lbs.  to  Central 
America. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  66  lbs  —  @ll>4   —  ®10K 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  @U      —  @10 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  ®10       .   1*  p  . 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  Bis. .—  @10$4  —  ®  9*4 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  SO  lbs  —  @1054  —  ®  9% 

Stags   7  ®  7H     6  ®  6% 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @ll      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @11M  —  ®10% 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @12V4  —  ®U% 

Dry  Hides  18  @18V4  17  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  18  lbs  —  @16     —  ®14 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  B>s  —  @20      —  ®18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  H  skin  1  25@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  f,  skin   9i@l  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   16®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  3  00@  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60®  

norse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4*4 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   ;.:h-. 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Trade  in  this  department  is  of  a  light 
order,  as  is  customary  for  this  time  of 
year.  Quotations  are  based  on  asking 
prices  and  are  unchanged. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   «H®7K 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36.  spot   6  ®6** 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July .  6'sffi6H 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tt>   32  @ — 

Wool  Sacks.  3J4B>   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

There  were  heavy  receipts  of  Chickens 
just  prior  to  Easter,  largely  common  Old 
Hens  and  Small  Broilers,  causing  these  to 
meet  with  a  weak  market.  Fine  Young 
Roosters  were  not  in  excessive  receipt. 
Market  presented  an  easier  tone  for  Tur- 
keys, Ducks  and  Geese,  although  choice 
offerings  sold  to  fair  advantage.  Pigeon 
market  was  quiet. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  V  lb  I  20  @  22 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb «.   18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  lb   18  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   5  00  ®  5  50 

Hens,  large   6  00  §  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  ®  7  50 

Fryers   5  50  @  6  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00   ®  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  UO  @  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen  >   6  00  ®  7  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  fl  dozen   7  00  ®  8  00 

Geese,  V  pair   2  25  @  2  50 

Goslings,  ft  pair  »   2  75   ®  3  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  ®  1  60 

Pigeons,  youD<e   150  ®  2  00 


There  was  a  moderately  active  shipping 
demand  during  part  of  the  week  and  ask- 
ing prices  were  advanced  lf«  2c.  per  lb. 
At  the  higher  figures  the  demand  was  less 
active.  Shipments  East  have  about 
ceased,  the  markets  on  the  Atlantic  side 
being  on  the  decline. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   19  ®— 

Creamery,  firsts   18i4@ — 

Creamery,  seconds   18  ®— 

Dairy,  select   18V4@— 

Dairy,  firsts   18  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   17(4®— 

Mixed  Store   16  ®17 

Cheese. 

Stocks  of  domestic  are  showing  some 
increase  and  the  market  is  less  firm. 
Shipping  orders  for  flats  are  being  filled 
at  a  decline  of  about  half  a  cent  from  re- 
cent prices.  Not  many  small  cheese  offer- 
ing, neither  is  there  much  inquiry  for  this 
sort  at  present. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  (§12* 

California,  good  to  choice   HK'ai2 

California,  fair  to  good   D  @I114 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11  ®13 

Eastern   16  @17 

Kggs. 

There  are  free  arrivals  and  only  on  ac- 
count of  active  storing  are  prevailing 
values  being  maintained.  The  demand 
for  immediate  use  is  naturally  not  so 
active  as  it  was  just  prior  to  Easter. 
Some  Eastern  eggs  are  arriving  and  going 
into  cold  storage. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  ®20 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  18  ®19 

California,  good  to  oholoe  store   l7:»-e.l>>s 

Eastern  firsts   —  ®— 

Eastern  seconds   —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  was  in  heavy  receipt  and 
averaged  lower.  Tendency  of  the  market 
for  most  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables  was  to 
easier  figures,  Tomatoes  being  about  the 
only  exception.  Choice  Tomatoes  were 
scarce;  a  carload  of  this  vegetable  is  on 
the  way  here  from  Florida.  Rhubarb 
was  plentiful  and  cheap.  Market  for  Old 
Onions  was  easier.    Green  Onions  were  in 
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fair  receipt.  New  Red  Onions  will  be 
soon  arriving  freely. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  f,  lb   5  @  6yt 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  #  tb   4   (a)  i% 

Beans,  Lima,  <p  tb   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  <p  lb   8  @  10 

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  lbs. . .     50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  $  lb   ]5  @  — 

Garlic,  #  ft   10  @  15 

Mushrooms,  ^  lb   —   (a)  — 

Onions,  Australian,  $  ctl   5  00   (&  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     ctl   4  50  ©  4  75 

Peas,  Green,  *  ft    3  @  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  lb   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Green,  y  lb   12Y,@  174 

Rhubarb.  ^  box   35   @  75 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   1  00  ©  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box   —  @  — 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  was  not  heavily  stocked  with 
Old  Potatoes,  but  demand  was  slow  and 
there  was  an  easier  tone.  Receipts  of  New 
Potatoes  showed  decided  increase  and 
prices  were  at  a  lower  range. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  f.  cental   —  IS  — 

Salinas  Burbanks,  $  cental   —  @  — 

River  Burbanks,  1»  cental   75  ffl  1  20 

River  Reds,  $  cental   85  @  1  00 

Oregon  Burbanks,  $  cental   1  00  ©  1  70 

New  Potatoes,  y>  cental    1  25  @  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ^cental   —  @  — 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Blackberries  put  in  an  appearance  for 
the  first  time  this  season  on  Saturday 
last,  a  crate  containing  thirty  small  bas- 
kets arriving  from  Glendora,  Los  An- 
geles county.  The  berries  were  in  very 
fair  condition  for  this  extremely  early 
date  and  brought  20c  per  basket.  Cher- 
ries were  in  increased  supply  and  lower, 
with  market  weak  for  other  than  strictly 
choice  to  select;  offerings  were  largely  of 
ordinary  qualities.  Strawberries  arrived 
freely,  but  were  largely  in  poor  condition, 
showing  much  unripe  and  dirty  fruit; 
this  sort  dragged  at  low  figures;  choice 
brought  tolerably  good  prices.  Apples 
were  in  fair  supply;  a  carload  of  4^  and  5- 
tier  boxes  arrived  from  Los  Angeles  cold 
storage  and  were  quoted  at  $1  per  box. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  50-box   2  00  @  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fb.  bx.. .  1  50  @  2  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  *  box   1  00  ®  150 

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx  1  25  <g>  1  50 

Cherries,  Purple  Guigne,  f,box..  75  (a)  125 

Cherries,  White,  good  to  choice,  bx  65  (a)  90 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest  5  00  @  9  00 

Strawberries,  large  var..  TP,  chest.  3  00  @  6  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Movement  is  fair,  considering  the  light 
spot  stocks  of  most  descriptions.  The 
steamer  Senator,  sailing  the  past  week, 
carried  for  British  Columbia  and  North- 
west Territory  73,715  lbs.  dried  fruit,  ex- 
clusive of  Raisins.  The  above  shipments 
included  53,849  lbs.  Prunes,  8750  lbs. 
Peaches,  4600  lbs.  Apricots,  4516  lbs. 
Pears.  The  steamer  City  of  Puebla,  sail- 
ing yesterday  for  British  Columbia,  car- 
ried 15,500  lbs.  dried  fruit,  including  9750 
lbs.  Prunes,  2500  lbs.  Apricots,  2500  lbs. 
Peaches.  There  is  a  firm  tone  to  the 
Prune  market,  owing  to  poor  prospects 
for  coming  crop.  Large  sizes  are  now  in 
very  scanty  supply.  Some  dealers  are 
talking  6f@7c  for  early  deliveries  of 
Royal  Apricots,  but  there  is  no  certainty 
of  choice  stock  being  obtainable  at  these 
prices.  While  the  setting  of  Apricots  is 
heavy  in  many  sections,  serious  damage 
is  reported  from  shothole  fungus.  There 
will  likely  be  very  few  Pears  dried  this 
season,  as  the  crop  is  light.  Peaches 
promise  a  fair  yield,  and  of  Apples  there 
will  likely  be  no  scarcity. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5  @  E>H 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-B>  boxes.  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  10  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft          8  <a  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @11 

Pigs,  10-fb  box,  1-fb  cartons  55  ®60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  8  <8>  84 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy . .  9  @104 

Pears,  standard,  $  ft   6V2®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   1Vi@10'A 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   54®  64 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (a)  84 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   64®  74 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   —  ®— 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  —  ffl— c;  40-50s,  4@4'4c; 
50-608,  2%@2%c\  60-70S,  2@2«c;  70-80S,  13£@2c; 
80-908,  14@15£c;  90-lOOs,  lM@14c;  small,  1@1MC 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3V4@  44 

Apples,  quartered   34@  Wt 

Pigs,  White,  In  bulk   2  ffl  24 

Figs,  Black   24®  4 

Raisins. 

The  market  is  quiet  and  values  without 
quotable  change.  The  steamer  Senator, 
sailing  for  British  Columbia,  carried  9,250 
lbs.  and  steamer  City  of  Puebla  for  same 
destination  took  5,000  lbs.  The  coming 
crop  of  Seedless  promises  to  be  much 
lighter  than  last  year,  owing  to  frost 
damage.  Muscatels  have  also  suffered 
from  frost  in  some  sections.  Packers  re- 
port some  contracting  at  about  2'ic.  in 
the  sweat  box. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 
London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-fb  box....  85 

London  Layers,  8-crown,  20-ft  box          90  ffl  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-B>  box    ®1  30 

Dehesas,  20-B>  box  —  ®1  85 


Imperials.  20-fb  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3^@34c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @4^c 

4-  Crown  Standard  i%@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @44c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  44c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  AM@i%c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.54@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  liberal  stock,  but  the 
proportion  of  choice  to  select  was  not 
large.  For  the  general  run  of  offarings 
the  market  lacked  firmness.  Some  of 
superior  quality  commanded  in  a  limited 
way  from  special  custom  a  moderate  ad- 
vance on  quotations.  Lemons  were  held 
at  generally  unchanged  figures,  but  offer- 
ings were  more  than  ample  for  the  de- 
mand, which  was  not  particularly  active. 
Limes  were  not  in  heavy  supply  and  last 
quoted  advance  was  maintained. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, f,  bx  1  75  @2  25 

Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  $  box.  1  25  @1  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  $  box                 1  00  @1  25 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  125  @2  00 

Oranges,  Blood,  f)  box    ffl  

Lemons,  California,  select,  <p  box        2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  10  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box                             1  25  @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,     box                      4  50  @5  00 

Nuts. 

Not  much  doing  in  either  Almonds  or 
Walnuts.  Stocks  are  of  fair  volume  for 
this  time  of  year,  but  are  mostly  in  sec- 
ond hands  and  are  being  in  the  main 
steadily  held. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,      lb  —  ffl— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   44®  5(4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  softshell  10  fflll 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  ®10 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  wine  market  is  ruling 
quiet  in  this  center,  quotable  values  and 
the  general  tone  remaining  practically  as 
previously  noted.  Dry  wines  of  last  vin- 
tage are  quoted  at  14(«)17c.  per  gallon, 
San  Francisco  delivery,  but  there  is  little 
now  offering  which  would  in  a  regular 
way  command  the  top  figure.  Sweet 
wines  of  1904  are  obtainable  at  25c.  per 
gallon  at  wineries,  packages  if  furnished 
to  be  returned,  or  at  27.!c.  per  gallon  San 
Francisco.  The  steamer  Newport,  sailing 
Saturday  last,  carried  54,526  gallons  wiDe, 
including  50,029  gallons  for  New  York. 
Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last 
week  were  221,000  gallons  and  for  previ- 
ous week  were  254,925  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks  101.576 

Wheat,  ctls   44,332 

Barley,  ctls   25,545 

Oats,  ctls   3,412 

Corn,  ctls   13,102 

Rye,  ctls   2,278 

Beans,  sks   4,269 

Potatoes,  sks   23,752 

Onions,  sks   4,015 

Hay,  tons   2,412 

Wool,  bales   5,093 

Hops,  bales   54 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


3,793,497 
2,497,044 
3,157,136 
806,814 
226,518 
49,763 
594,132 
1,138,080 
122.243 
155,523 
57,200 
39,080 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4.623,796 
2,051.436 
5.051,854 
808,762 
140,144 
51,601 
676,163 
1,149,709 
140.450 
149,427 
45,762 
29,316 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1, 1904. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


Flour,  M  sk  

Wheat,  ctls  

Barley,  ctls  

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs  

Honey,  cases. . . 
Potatoes,  pkgs. 


69,312 
338 

7,982 
508 

9,303 
643 

1,621 

4,796 
251 
2,01  lit 


2,506,616 
804,369 
1,836,963 
76,682 
102,87 
47,245 
212,213 
830.690 
376.533 
2,422 
101,278 


2.942. 

903, 
4,039. 
21, 
16, 
36, 
210 
2,067 
583, 
4. 
100, 


Farmers'  National  Congress. 


The  next  annual  session  of  the  Farm- 
ers' National  Congress  will  be  held  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  12-22,  1905.  The 
congress  is  composed  of  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
agricultural  organizations  of  each 
State.  The  president  is  Hon.  Harvie 
Jordan,  JVlonticello,  Ga.,  and  the  secre- 
tary is  John  M.  Stahl  of  Quincy,  111. 


Twenty-five-Cent  Wool.— Wheat- 
land Four  Corners,  April  22:  C.  K.  Dam 
disposed  of  his  remaining  lot  of  wool  last 
Friday  at  the  highest  figure  paid  in  this 
section,  25  cents  per  pound.  There  were 
4500  pounds  in  the  lot,  which  represents 
a  snug  sum.  This,  we  understand,  was 
the  last  lot  of  wool  to  be  disposed  of  in 
this  section. 


Is  It  Inherited  ?— Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian:  C.  C.  Hoyt  of  Pajaro  works  a 
mare  that  is  naturally  vicious,  and  if  the 
line  happens  to  get  under  her  tail  she  will 
kick  until  something  breaks.  Knowing 
her  disposition  he  has  always  tied  her  tail 
to  one  side  to  keep  her  from  switching  it 
over  the  line.  By  this  means  he  has  had 
no  trouble  in  working  her.  A  few  weeks 
ago  she  gave  birth  to  a  freak  colt.  It 
was  a  tiny  bit  of  horseflesh,  only  standing 
26  inches  high,  and  the  peculiar  part 
about  the  affair  is  that  its  tail  has  been 
and  is  yet  curled  around  its  hip.  The 
curve  in  the  tail  is  quite  stiff,  and  like  its 
mother  it  is  very  sensitive  of  its  caudal 
appendage,  for  but  a  touch  on  this  par- 
ticular part  will  start  it  to  kicking  with 
all  the  force  its  tiny  body  can  muster. 
Mr.  Hoyt  says  that  frequently  it  will  back 
up  against  its  mother,  and  as  soon  as  its 
crooked  tail  is  touched  it  will  let  go  with 
both  hind  feet. 


The  Almond  Outlook. — Yuba  City 
Farmer,  April  21:  The  general  outlook  for 
almonds  in  this  section  is  that  there  will 
be  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  a 
crop.  Advices  from  Davisville  are  that 
the  crop  there  will  be  one-half  of  the  aver- 
age. In  the  Chico  district  about  the  same 
conditions  prevail  as  here,  and  reports 
from  there  are  that  buyers  are  already 
in  the  field  making  contracts.  We  under- 
stand that  as  high  as  11  \  cents  per  pound 
has  been  ottered  in  that  section  for  the 
Hatch  varieties,  which  would  indicate 
that  prices  would  be  as  high  or  nearly  so 
as  last  season.  It  is  expected  that  the 
local  Almond  Growers'  Association  will 
hold  a  meeting  this  spring  to  consider 
matters  relative  to  the  business  of  the 
organization. 


Milch  Cow  Killed  by  Lightning. 
Marysville  Democrat,  April  20:  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  while  the  heavy  storm  was 
in  progress,  a  cow  belonging  to  W.  A.Wed- 
derein,  who  conducts  a  dairy  in  Linda 
township,  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
killed.  The  animal  was  grazing  along  a 
barbed  wire  fence  and  it  is  presumed  the 
lightning  struck  the  fence  some  distance 
away  and  followed  it  to  where  the  cow 
stood. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  tor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Russell  Compound 
Locomotive. 

Especially  designed  for  Pulling  Harvesters; 
Plowing  and  Hauling.   Fully  guaranteed. 

Jumbo  Steam  Hay  Presses 

Capacity  Ten  Tons  Per  Hour. 

Address  Manufacturer's  Agent, 

S.  E.  BALLARD, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
#ffiVDEWEY,STR0NG&C0.>^ 

patents! 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


Planting  Tomatoes  to  Suppli 
Cannery.— Yuba  City  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  R.  W.  Skinner  of  the  Sutter 
Preserving-  Co.  has  a  large  force  of  men 
planting  100  acres  to  young  tomato  vines 
on  the  Spangler  ranch,  located  about  two 
miles  south  of  town  on  the  Feather  river. 
The  product  of  the  vines  will  be  canned 
at  the  local  plant  of  the  company.  A 
number  of  ranchers  and  truck  farmers  re- 
siding along  the  river  bottom  and  Yuba 
City  slough  are  planting  out  tomato  vines 
and  will  be  given  a  market  at  the  local 
plant  of  the  Sutter  Preserving  Co. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


D.E.Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.Box2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St..  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 


15 


J 


REGISTERED  BEh&SHIRES,  sired  by  Rio 
Bonito  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  f«,r  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


2200  Acres  stock,  dairy  and  vegetable  land,  only  20 
miles  from  San  Francisco— drive  there  in  a 
few  hours;  near  Halfmoon  Biy:  two  large,  run- 
ning streams  through  the  tract.  Price  reduced 
to  $11  per  acre.  Investigate. 

1300  Acres  hill  land  20  miles  farther  south  than  the 
above;  th'-ee  hours'  drive  from  Redwood  City; 
second  growth  redwood;  ample  water  facili- 
ties; healthful  climate— few  miles  inland  from 
the  coast.  Price  only  80.50  per  acre  as  a  whole. 
Both  properties  in  San  Mateo  county.   See  us 

soon  about  the  purchase  of  these. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  M.  DODGE  &  SON, 

1160  Broadway,  Oakland 

2113  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley. 

RANCHES  WITHIN  20  MILES  OF  OAKLAND. 

S3?  SO— 74  acres  full-bearing  fruit;  Royal  Ann 
cherries  »nd  Muir  peaches;  new  8-room 
house,  modern  plumbing,  stable,  etc.,  etc. 

SftfiOO— 160  acres;  35  head  of  cattle. 

LARGE  VARIETY  OF  OAKLAND  AND 

BERKELEY  CITY  PROPERTY  ALSO. 

CHOICE  DAIRY  OF  SEVEN  COWS.  Two  fresh 
now;  others  later  Cash  or  will  exchange  for  one 
or  two  sound  working  horses  or  driving  mares, 
weighing  1100  pounds  or  more,  and  not  over  seven 

years  old   

S.  M.  DODGE  &  SON, 

Real  Estate  Brokers, 
1160  Broadway,  Oakland. 
2113  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley, 
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IT  PAYS  TO  KNOW 

Just  what  to  do  wh«l  your 
horse  goes  Inme  frnm  Sprains, 
Ringbone,  Splints,  Curbs,  or 

other  torms  or  lameness.  Re- 
meniDer  this  and  have  the  old 
reliable  remedy  on  hand. 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE 

NEVER  FAILS. 

Wingina,  V*.,  March  7,  '04. 
DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  CO  .  ..  _      ,  „ 

(icntlfmen:    I  always  keep  JfOlir  K»nd«ir«Sp»vlnCur» 

and  Blister  on  hind  and  they  never  fail  in  what  you  say 
they  "ill  do.  I  have  cured  a  very  bad  case  of  Ringbone 
of  long  standing  and  must  say  I  feel  very  thankful  fur  your 
remedy.   I  recommend  It  to  all.  ^^.^^,5. 

Price*  ll  «  lor  Mi  Ask  y°ur  druggist  ,or  K,"T 
dell'a  Spavin  Cure,  also  '■»  Treetlae  on  the  Horae, 

the  book  free,  or  addre»8 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Some  Troubles  of  Swine. 

By  Db.  C.  L.  Barnes.  Veterinary  Department. 
Experiment  Station.  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College. 

Paralysis  op  Hons.  —  Within  the 
past  year  a  large  number  of  reports 
have  come  to  this  office  from  different 
parts  of  the  State  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  paralysis  of  the  back  and  limbs  of 
hogs.  The  young  pigs  are  the  ones 
most  generally  affected.  The  cause 
has  been  found  to  be  from  overfeeding 
young,  growing  pigs  on  an  exclusive 
diet  of  corn  and  water.  Fat  is  put  on 
the  pigs  too  rapidly,  with  the  result 
that  the  weak  bones  of  a  growing  pig 
can  not  support  the  rapidly  put  on 
flesh.  The  first  symptoms  noticed  are 
that  the  pigs  refuse  their  feed  and  walk- 
rather  stiffly,  continuing  to  grow  worse 
until  they  can  barely  raise  themselves 
upon  their  front  legs.  The  pigs  die  of 
starvation,  as  they  can  not  drag  them- 
selves to  the  trough. 

Treatment. — To  prevent  young  pigs 
getting  sick,  a  very  small  amount  of 
corn  should  be  fed  them  while  nursing 
their  mothers.  Then  gradually  increase 
the  amount  of  corn.  When  weaned, 
feed  ground  feed  of  bran,  shorts,  corn, 
and  a  little  bonemeal  mixed  with  suf- 
ficient milk  to  make  a  thin  slop. 

After  young  pigs  are  paralyzed  it  is 
best  to  take  all  corn  away  from  them 
and  see  that  they  are  placed  at  a  trough 
of  milk  in  which  has  been  stirred  bran 
and  the  following  tonic,  which  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry as  a  preventive  against  hog 
cholera  and  swine  plague  and  which  is 
also  a  very  good  tonic  for  hogs: 

Pounds. 

Wood  charcoal  1 

Sulphur  1 

Sodium  chloride.   . .  .2 

sodium  bicarbonate  2 

Sodium  hyposulphite. . .   2 

Sodium  sulphate   1 

Antimony  sulphide  (black  antimony)  1 

These  ingredients  should  be  com- 
pletely pulverized  and  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  dose  of  the  mixture  is  a 
large  tablespoonful  for  each  200  pounds 
weight  of  hog  to  be  treated,  and  it 
should  be  given  only  once  a  day.  When 
hogs  are  affected  with  these  diseases 
they  should  not  be  fed  on  corn  alone, 
but  they  should  have  at  least  once  a  day 
a  soft  feed,  made  by  mixing  bran  and 
middlings,  or  middlings  and  cornmeal. 
or  ground  oats  and  corn  or  crushed 
wheat  with  hot  water,  and  then  stirring 
into  this  the  proper  quantity  of  the 
medicine.  Hogs  are  fond  of  this  mix- 
ture; it  increases  their  appetite,  and 
when  they  once  taste  of  food  with  which 
it  has  been  mixed  they  will  eat  it, 
though  nothing  else  would  tempt  them. 

Animals  that  are  very  sick  and  that 
will  not  come  to  the  feed  should  be 
drenched  with  the  medicine  and  shaken 
up  with  water.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  drenching  hogs,  or  they 
will  be  suffocated.  Do  not  turn  the  hog 
on  its  back  to  drench  it,  but  pull  the 
cheek  away  from  the  teeth  so  as  to  form 
a  pouch,  into  which  the  medicine  may 
be  slowly  poured.  It  will  flow  from 
the  cheek  into  the  mouth,  and  when  the 
hog  finds  out  what  it  is  it  will  stop 
squealing  and  swallow.  In  our  experi- 
ments, hogs  which  were  so  sick  that 
they  would  eat  nothing  have  com- 
menced to  eat  very  soon  after  getting 
a  dose  of  the  remedy  and  have  steadily 
improved  until  they  appear  perfectly 
well. 

This  medicine  may  also  be  used  as  a 


preventive  of  these  diseases,  and  for 
this  purpose  should  be  put  in  the  feed 
of  the  whole  herd.  Care  should,  of 
course,  be  taken  to  see  that  each  ani- 
mal receives  its  proper  share.  In  cases 
where  it  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  it 
has  apparently  cured  most  of  the  ani- 
mals which  were  sick  and  has  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  herds. 
It  also  appears  to  be  an  excellent  ap- 
petizer and  stimulant  of  the  processes 
of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  when 
given  to  unthrifty  hogs  it  increases  the 
appetite,  causes  them  to  take  on  flesh 
and  assume  a  thrifty  appearance. 

Worms  in  Hogs. — Hogs  affected  with 
worms  in  the  intestines  run  down  in  con- 
dition, become  very  thin  and  lank,  back 
is  arched,  eyes  dull,  refuse  feed,  walk 
stiffly  and  appear  lifeless.  The  worms 
may  be  very  numerous,  in  bad  cases 
completely  filling  the  intestines.  The 
pigs  die  if  not  treated.  To  secure  the 
best  results  affected  hogs  should  re- 
ceive individual  treatment.  Twenty- 
four  hours  before  administering  treat- 
ment very  little  feed  should  be  given 
them.  Then  give  the  following  medi- 
cine as  a  drench  to  each  100-pound  hog: 
larger  or  smaller  hogs  should  receive  a 
dose  in  proportion: 

Oil  of  turpentine   4  drachms 

Liquor  ferf!  dialysatus   ^  drachm 

Kaw  linseed  oil   6 ounces 

If  necessary,  repeat  the  dose  in  four 
days.  After  worms  have  been  removed, 
give  the  tonic  recommended  above  to 
put  the  hogs  in  fine  condition. 

Tumors  on  Pius.  —  Bunches  form  on 
the  cords  of  pigs  after  castration  as  a 
result  of  infection  from  dirty  instru- 
ments or  hands,  etc  ,  during  the  oper- 
ation; or  from  leaving  the  cord  too  long, 
thus  increasing  the  liability  of  its  be- 
coming infected.  These  tumors  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  in  the  worst  cases 
assume  the  size  of  a  man's  head. 

Cut  down  on  the  tumor,  the  same  as 
in  a  simple  case  of  castration.  Separate 
the  skin  from  the  tumor  and  then  follow 
up  the  cord  with  the  hands.  Cut  the 
cord  off  as  high  as  possible.  The  wound 
may  be  healed  by  the  use  of  any  of  the 
common  disinfectants.  A  teaspoonful 
of  carbolic  acid  in  a  quart  of  water  may 
be  used  once  daily  until  the  pigs  are 
healed.  Pigs  should  be  kept  in  a  clean 
pen  after  the  operation. 


Tuttle's  Elixir 

is  a  quirk  and  permanent  cure 
for  distemper,  founder,  lament-as 
of  all  kinds,  pneumonia,  thrush, 
cuts,  bruises,  collar  and  saddle 
palls,  colds,  stiffness,  etc.  It  la 
unci  and  endorsed  l>v  tho  Adums 
Express  Co.   We  offer 

$100  Reward 

for  any  case  of  Colic,  Curh.  Con- 
tracted or  Knitted  Cords,  splints, 
recentshoe  Boils  or  allous  that 
it  will  not  cure. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir 

Is  the  best  household  remedy  that  can  be  used  for 
rheumatism,  sprains  and  all  other  pains  and  aches. 
Saves  doctor  bills  and  stops  pain  instantly.  Our  IfXV 
pftge  book,  "  Veterinary  Experience,"  free.  Send  for  it. 
Tuftle's  Elixir  Co.  33  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass, 
■arfe  J»  «<>.,  Ac.ntH,  13-10  rrraMal  St..  Bm  Fraaataca,  tal. 
Beware  of so-called Elixirs.  Tut  tie' s  only  is  genuine.  Avoid 
all  blisters;  they  are  only  temporary  relief. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 


We  handle  only  the  best  make  of 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to  day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 


WADDELL, 


Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Windmill  and 
Feed  Mill  Co. 

35  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 
«nalyse»— Soils,  Fertil- 
izers, Water.  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


MAKE  $500  MORE  A  YEAR 


Saving  at  the  Bung.     Losing  at  the  Spigot. 


linety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  farmers  do  not  own  a  stock  or  wagon  scale.  Every 
man  of  them  admits  he  needs  one  and  •  losing  money  without  it.  You  buy  the 
best  labor  saving  and  money  making  machines.but  you  keep  overlooking  the  value 
of  the  profit  saver. 

For  30  years  we  have  been  trying  to  show  you  this  fact  and  many  have  allowed  we  were 
right.  You  will  after  you  have  had  one  sixty  days.  Many  farmers  need  a  scale  that 
they  can  move  about.    We  offer  you  our 

Osgood  "New  Idea"  Steel  Pitless  Scale 

Just  out.  New  construction.  Send  for  booklet. 
You  will  like  it.  We  make  all  kinds  of  scales. 
By  the  way  we  want  a  good  agent  in  your  vicin- 
ity. Do  us  and  him  the  favor  to  show  him  this 
d.    Write  us  about  scales  for  your  own  use. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  COMPANY, 

Box   73      Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


BAKER'S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 


No  Traces  or 
Doubletrees. 

No  Barking  of 
Fruit  Trees. 

Light  Work  for 
the  Team. 

Easy  Work  for 
the  Driver. 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

,  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
!  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  tlior- 
"T  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L»;«5tillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  im  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A#s.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IM"ROVKT. 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


GRAPE, 


BASKETS 


-MANl'r  Al  1  HKKHS  OF- 
PKACH,   BKKRY.  and  all 
kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING 
V  EN  ill;    BAKKEL8,    COFFEE   AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

-  HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  KOKDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


KEGI8TEREI)  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOL STEIN 8— Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORN S — Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
•  specially  for  use  in  Dairy.   Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.   Wm.  Nlleg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bullsof  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas-ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  $2.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego, Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angelps,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE8— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  25c  ea. 
>    Barred  Rocks  $2  per  15 

CHAS.  F.  GOULD.    CHULA  VISTA,  CALIFORNIA. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KINO. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  1s  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  o<  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.    Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
i>  i  Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F.  H.  FISBER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 

Oakwoods  Stock  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  flS-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  lit  WflNUFACTURED    1 1  Y  — ■  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record — it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  83.00  and  J5.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LOKETTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  33rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Rerkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 

CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15.  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


EarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  tbe  market.  Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&C0..  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


Jack's  Lightning  Smoker 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Squirrels. 

1 


Now's  the  time  to  look  after  them.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Farmers,  Orchardists,  Vineyard- 
ists,  Attention  1   For  particulars  write 

G.    R.  JACK., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,        LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 

GOPHER  TJEATH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box.  TC 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  'Price  81.25.  mark 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it  _ 
when  you  need  it.   If  he  don't,  then  3r  9 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it  o  (u 
prepaid.    Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats  \s?^& 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


FOR    BEST   VACCINATION  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

Use  Only  the  Vaccine  Made  by  the  Discoverers,  uaniely, 

"PASTEUR" 

"BLACKLEOINB  "  if  the  best  an. I  must 
convenient. 

PMteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Ltd.  .flilengo,  New  York, San  Francisco 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  |  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "diseases  and  Cure  of 
Rea  d.  Poultry  "  mailed  for  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWi, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


DOIN'T 

STOP 


to  make  fast 
Use  the 


the  rope 


Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
ING  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXRS,  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 


SULPHUR 


"Horseshoe" 
Pea  Grain 

"  Crown  " 
Sublime 


"  Horseshoe" 
Powdered 


Nevada ! 


Lump 


NEVADA 


NEVADA  SULPHUR  C0.,Offi1an^aFn^co^ScSo,ree,' 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

Importers  and  Refiners  of 

Sublimed  Pulnliiir  "Anchor Brand" 
"Volcano  Brand"  \  Pure  Flowers 

"Tiger  Brand"   UUIfJIIUI       of  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

O'FICE,  318  FRONT  ST..  Room 2,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LAROBST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 

BEG  A  USE- - 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  Hon  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  gtv< 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrang» 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guldt 
seat  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 

Ownership  of  Water  by  Corporations. 

Paper  Read  Before  Tulare  Grange  April  15th  by 
Emmet  Barber. 

"Is  it  wise  for  the  residents  of  this 
valley  to  let  the  water  rights  of  the 
mountain  streams  be  acquired  by 
private  corporations  ?  " 

The  water  of  all  the  streams  should 
be  owned  and  controlled  by  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  allowed  to  be  used  for 
power  purposes  until  the  corporations 
have  acquired  a  right  to  the  water 
that  the  people  can  never  recover. 

Once  the  people  lose  their  rights 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  corpora- 
tions, and  cannot  count  the  loss  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  which  will  occur  to  the 
coming  generations. 

All  waters  in  the  streams  should  be 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  State  and 
nation,  and  laws  should  be  enacted  to 
prevent  the  title  to  water  from  ever 
passing  to  individuals  or  corporations. 

Riparian  rights  are  only  intended  for 
countries  that  do  not  irrigate,  and 
should  not  be  allowed,  except  in  rare 
cases,  and  should  never  be  permitted 
in  countries  where  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary, as  it  allows  the  selfish  and  un- 
principled to  acquire  rights  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  community  or  land 
owners  adjacent  to  the  stream. 

The  light  to  water  should  only  be  for 
use,  and  not  to  sell  or  hold  to  detriment 
of  the  user;  the  water  was  not  intended 
for  speculation  or  to  hold  out  of  use. 

Wyoming  and  other  States  have  laws 
passed  many  years  ago  giving  the 
State  the  right  to  distribute  all  the 
waters,  but  in  no  cases  are  corpora- 
tions allowed  to  divert  the  water,  and 
acquire  a  title  to  it  to  the  detriment  of 
the  users,  but  the  State  has  full  and 
complete  control  of  the  waters  at  all 
times. 

The  water  should  belong  to  the  land 
for  a  just  use  and  control  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  if  it  were  stored  and  held  until 
needed  there  would  be  sufficient  to  irri- 
gate double  the  area  now  under  irriga- 
tion, but  if  diverted  for  power  pur- 
poses until  corporations  have  acquired 
a  right  to  it  as  property,  it  could  be 
used  for  the  injury  instead  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people. 

The  wisdom  of  the  people  is  to  co- 
operate together  and  hold  to  their 
rights  as  land  owners  the  water  which 
belongs  to  the  land,  and  which  will  get 
to  be  more  valuable  in  the  near  future, 
as  long  as  we  expect  to  irrigate  from 
the  mountain  streams. 

The  corporations  may  be  permitted 
to  use  the  water  for  power  purposes, 
but  never  to  acquire  a  right  to  deprive 
the  land  owners  of  the  water  for  irri- 
gation purposes. 

When  the  corporations  have  acquired 
a  right  they  are  very  sure  to  demand 
of  the  people  exorbitant  and  unjust 
rates  for  their  services,  and  if  once  in 
their  power  it  is  hard  to  get  away  from 
them. 

Now  if  the  people  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  continue  to  allow  the  corpora- 
tions of  the  State  to  acquire  the  water 
right  of  our  mountain  streams,  without 
a  warning  voice,  it  will  be  to  their 
great  sorrow  and  injury. 

Our  Boards  of  Supervisors  should  be 
warned  of  the  great  importance  of 
placing  restrictions  around  all  fran- 
chises granted  corporations,  for  the 
purposes  of  using  the  waters  of  the 
mountain  streams,  either  for  power  or 
irrigation  purposes,  and  no  franchise 
should  be  granted  without  the  right  of 
the  county  or  State  to  take  over  such 
plant  by  paying  a  just  compensation 
therefor. 

The  people's  rights  should  not  be 
given  to  corporations  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority,  and  when  such  con- 
sent is  obtained,  the  franchise  should 
be  safely  guarded  so  that  there  will  be 
no  ultimate  loss,  and  when  the  people 
are  prepared  to  own  and  operate  the 
power  plants,  or  irrigation  works,  for 
their  benefit,  there  should  be  nothing 
in  the  way  to  prevent. 

The  day  is  fast  approaching  when 
the  people  must  own  the  corporations 
and  trusts,  or  they  will  own  the  people. 


A  Boy's  Plea  for  the  Country. 

To -the  Editor: — My  name  is  Philip 
Lester.  I  am  twelve  years  old.  My 
grandpa  wanted  to  know  about  some- 
thing once  and  when  he  wrote  to  your 
paper  people  wrote  and  told  him  about 
it  when  they  read  his  letter.  So  I 
thought,  maybe,  that  would  do  now. 

My  father  is  a  carpenter  and  he  is 
the  best  man,  but  we  children  are 
always  sick  and  so  we  can't  save  any 
money,  and  I  am  so  tired  of  always 
having  sore  throat,  and  the  doctor 
says  if  I  could  go  barefooted  and  run 
around  in  the  sun  away  from  the  cold 
winds  and  fog  I  would  get  strong. 

Papa  has  tried  and  tried  to  find  a 
place  to  rent,  but  he  has  to  work,  and 
we  don't  know  where  to  look,  and  once 
we  advertised,  and  nobody  but  people 
who  wanted  a  year's  rent  down  or  all 
of  $2o  or  $30  a  month  answered. 

Don't  you  think  there  is  anybody  who 
has  a  little  place  big  enough  to  keep  a 
cow  and  have  a  garden  and  a  little 
fruit,  and  a  house  that  won't  leak,  who 
would  rent  it  for  $10  or  $11  a  month  ? 
All  of  us  would  be  very  good,  and  we 
could  pick  fruit  and  do  lots  of  things. 
Father  would  work  in  the  city  and 
come  home  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
and  when  work  was  dull. 

We  do  hate  the  city  so.  I  don't  be- 
lieve God  ever  meant  boys  and  girls 
to  live  in  flats  and  be  shut  up  out  of  the 
sun,  and  then  when  you  try  to  have  a 
little  garden  have  the  neighbors'  chil- 
dren pull  up  everything,  and  call  you 
baby  because  you  like  to  see  things 
grow  and  fight  when  they  are  spoiled. 

I  don't  want  to  stay  in  the  city,  be- 
cause I  mean  to  be  a  farmer  like 
grandpa  was.  It  was  pleasant  even  on 
rainy  days  there.  We  think  we  could 
get  a  garden  started  and  we  would 
save  as  much  as  ever  we  could  and  get 
enough  to  start  to  pay  for  a  place,  and 
all  of  us  could  help.  Here  we  can't 
help,  and  it  costs  so  much  for  clothes, 
and  always  doctor  bills. 

Philip  Lester. 

Station  3,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  print  many 
accounts  of  personal  wants,  but  Philip's 
plea  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine  strikes 
us  in  a  tender  spot,  and  we  hope  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  may  help  him,  as 
it  did  his  grandfather,  to  find  what  he 
wants. 

Sonoma  Pomona  Grange. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  So- 
noma County  Pomona  Grange  was 
held  Wednesday  in  Santa  Rosa,  and  re- 
ported by  the  Press-Democrat.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  and  much  in- 
terest was  evinced  in  the  proceedings. 
It  was  an  all-day  session  and  a  fine 
banquet  was  served  at  noon  which  was 
prepared  by  the  ladies  of  Santa  Rosa 
Grange  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Harvey  Gregory  and  Miss  Fannie 
Gamble. 

Peter  Hansen,  Master  of  Pomona 
Grange,  presided  and  the  morning  ses- 
sion was  occupied  mostly  in  listening  to 
reports  from  the  subordinate  Granges. 
All  showed  a  healthy  growth  in  mem- 
bership and  a  good  financial  condition. 
The  members  present  from  the  fruit 
growing  sections  reported  a  small 
shortage  in  the  peach,  prune,  pear  and 
cherry  crop.  All  the  reports  stated 
that  the  apples,  grapes  and  berries 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a  heavy  yield  are  good. 

The  legislative  committee  consisting 
of  W.  V.  Griffith,  chairman,  Joe  Talbot 
and  A.  E.  Burnham,  reported  on  the 
University  farm  and  were  directed  to 
arrange  for  a  mass  meeting  of  all  in- 
terested in  the  near  future  to  arrange 
ways  and  means  and  a  plan  of  pro- 
cedure. 

It  was  announced  that  the  annual 
picnic  of  Bennett  Valley  Grange  would 
be  held  on  May  27,  and  a  cordial  invita- 
tion was  extended  to  all  members  of 
the  Order  to  attend.    The  meetin''  ad- 


journed at  4  o'clock  to  meet  in  Peta- 
luma,  Saturday,  May  13. 

Among  those  from  out  of  town  who 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Pomona 
Grange  were  the  following  from  the 
Granges  named: 

Bennett  Valley — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Hansen,  Joseph  M.  Talbot,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Strong,  Mrs.  Lena  Clark, 
G.  N.  Whitaker,  Thos.  Collins. 

Geyserville — W.  V.  Griffith,  Overseer 
of  the  California  State  Grange;  J.  E. 
Metzger. 

Sevastopol  —  H.  H.  Meeks,  G.  N 
Sanborn,  M.  Litchfield,  Mrs.  E.  E 
Miller,  James  McKenzie,  J.  K.  Howard 

Petaluma  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D 
Grover,  Miss  Nellie  Grover,  John  Cal 
toft,  M.  D.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  L.  V.  Al 
drich,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Lubben,  K.  G.  Raf 

Two  Rock— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theo.  King, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  Andrews. 

Healdsburg — A.  E.  Burnham. 

What  the  Old  Mare  Did. 


Peter  Jensen,  an  extensive  stock 
grower  of  Austin,  Nev.,  when  visiting 
Sacramento  told  the  Union  reporter  a 
good  horse  story.  From  one  of  Mr. 
Jensen's  ranch  places  to  Tonopah  is  a 
desert  drive  of  100  miles,  with  a  single 
watering  place  intervening,  and  Mr. 
Jensen  has  been  making  this  trip  for 
several  years  past,  carrying  a  little 
water  during  the  longer  stretch,  which 
is  about  60  miles.  Not  long  ago  he  sub- 
stituted a  colt  for  one  of  the  regular 
team  and  started  for  Tonopah.  De- 
scending at  the  watering  place,  which 
is  merely  a  spring  in  the  desert,  Mr. 
Jensen  proceeded  to  refill  his  water 
buckets.  While  so  engaged,  the  colt 
became  restless  and  finally  caught  the 
bridle  on  the  end  of  the  neck  yoke.  The 
stockman's  nerve  almost  deserted  him 
as  the  colt,  thoroughly  frightened, 
started  off  at  a  mad  gallop,  dragging 
the  light  wagon  and  the  other  horse 
along  at  a  breakneck  pace.  It  was  40 
miles  to  the  ranch  house  behind  and  60 
miles  to  Tonopah,  either  route  stretch- 
ing across  a  trackless  desert,  little 
traveled,  and  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  steer  by  the  sun. 

The  colt  continued  to  gallop  until  the 
other  horse,  an  old  mare  long  driven  by 
Mr.  Jensen,  recovered  from  the  sur- 
prise of  the  first  rush.  Then,  says  the 
stockowner,  she  deliberately  laid  down 
in  the  harness,  and  the  colt,  not  being 
able  to  budge  her,  was  obliged  to  stop. 
When  Jensen  reached  home,  in  appreci 
ation  of  the  old  mare's  beneficent  action, 
he  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  turned 
out  in  the  best  pasture  and  never  again 
be  harnessed. 


To  Raise  Oranges  at  a  Profit 

look  to  your  fertilizer.  To  produce 
satisfactory  results,  it  must  contain 
not  less  than  io  per  cent,  of  actual 

Potash 

The  value  of  Potash  for  oranges  is 
an  established  fact.    Our  pamphlet 
on  orange-growing  contains  authori- 
tative information 
— it  is  free  upon 
request. 


MEYEK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacini-  Coast. 


19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL^ 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PK1S. 

For  sale  tn  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

808  California  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal- 


fHPAP  DATP^  California,  Washington, 
vl  lurtr  I  CJ  Oregon.  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
bold  goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  620V4  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q  S5o  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  Sift  Went  nth  «t  t^w  Angela*. 


5  frTENT-s 


cA  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  ^ 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 


UBILEE  INCUBATORS 

Iffe  Jubilees  are  the  business  incubators 
jor  business pou/trymen;  used  by  big 
business  plants;  made  in  business 
sizes;  and  guaranteed  to  g/Ye 
business  results 

60  eggs  to  soo  eggs  in  capacity,  4l2  OO  . 
to  'so  oo  in  price  Hoi-  wafer- pipe  principle; 
automatic  moisture  Sfitmr. 


WWWK  moi slurp  awtm,  yvww 

ventilation  Our  new  beautifully  iflisira/ea 
catalogue  mailed  free  youneeaiti/  you 

nave  poultry      1        *  '  ' 

We  wAo/esate  andrefoi/a// ' pou/fry supplies  ?F- 
espec  ial <Supp/y Catalogue  uneressery  yours  for  the  astnry 


JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO.-5I7  32  ^  5X  Oakland.  Cal. 


Portable  Buildings. 

NO.  410.   STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  9\  in.  by  31  ft.  5Vi  in. 
Shows  supplementary  roof  for  hot  climates. 
They  can  be  applied  to  any  of  our  houses. 
Two  outside  and  two  inside  doors,  four  windows  and 
three  rooms,  screens,  etc. 

BURN  HAM-STAN  DEFORD  CO. 


Washington  and  Second  Sts., 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THE   INCONSTANT  WIND 

may  refuse  to  blow  when  you  need  water  most.  A  force  that  is  within  your 
control,  alwava  ready,  which  never  goes  back  on  you,  Is  the 

WEBER  JR.  PUMPING  ENGINE. 


A  EQ      1  r        -In  Nft,  little 
reasonable  dut*.     CoOt  of  M 

the  work  of  .flirnao.  Then 
•  toff,  rrlBflinr, churning, 


h.  p.    Writ*  fur  our  free  eugiac  catalogue. 
Weber  Cas  «5>  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  Box 


if  2 :  ;  a--'  '.*■  b.  p.  with  walking  1 
nlag  U  mi  to  ti  Hi :  i  . .  A  few  ceoU  -  -  of  gaeolltu 
i  bare  tbe  in.  -  J*  I  power  far  to  j  other  uie.  at  the  repair 
We  make  all  Vlml*  of  e nglnei  for  all  purpurea  up  i 


348    ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  pas  power.  CostsLeaa  toBnyand  Lesa  to  Bnn. 
n  nary  or  traction.    Mention  this  paper.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  T1IK  TKMPLK  1*1' 


UNTIL   YOU  INVEf.TICATt 
"THE  M  \  -  i  I  i :  WOKKMAV 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
Quickly,  easily  started.  Novibratlon.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wat.n  al  small  uni-pmuHr.ua- 
rMPlO.,  Mir...  Meagher  A  16th  St..,  Chicago,   THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YE  AX. 
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THE  FIELD. 


Grasshoppers  as  Diet. 


In  the  Philippines  the  grasshoppers 
are  not  only  in  great  numbers,  but  the 
size  of  the  insect  is  large.  There  are 
those  who  make  a  business  of  catching 
the  grasshoppers  during  the  best  sea- 
son for  them,  which  is  in  May,  June, 
July  and  later.  At  first  the  grasshop- 
pers begin  to  appear  in  swarms,  but  of 
small  size.  As  the  grasshopper  grows 
the  proportionate  increase  in  size  of  the 
swarms  is  noticeable.  At  first  the 
clouds  of  hoppers  passing  overhead 
seem  something  like  a  hazy  atmos- 
phere; after  a  few  weeks  growth  the 
clouds  of  hoppers  become  dark  and 
heavy.  They  fly  in  numbers,  and  the 
day  is  darkened  as  soon  as  swarms  of 
hoppers  appear  in  any  vicinity.  They 
usually  light  in  the  pastures,  where 
they  live  on  the  smaller  insects,  the 
grass  and  the  vegetation  in  general. 
When  a  swarm  of  full-sized  grasshop- 
pers lights  on  a  farm  or  other  produc- 
tive land  the  vegetation  is  almost  com- 
pletely eaten  off.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  owner  of  the  land,  with  all 
his  neighbors,  have  been  hard  at 
work  catching  the  grasshoppers. 

The  mode  of  catching  the  grasshop- 
pers in  the  Philippines  is  interesting. 
There  are  always  two  or  three  bell  boys 
stationed  in  towers  of  the  big  church 
of  each  city,  town  or  barrio  of  the 
Philippine  group,  these  boys  being 
there  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the 
various  signal  bells.  There  are  certain 
strikes  for  funerals,  others  for  births, 
and  at  present  there  are  signals  for  the 
approach  of  an  army.  These  boys  in 
the  tower  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  indi- 
cations of  the  approach  of  grasshopper 
swarms.  During  the  hopper  season 
they  are  particularly  active  and  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  the  swarms  as 
soon  as  seen,  for  the  grasshoppers  often 
merely  pass  over  a  town,  but  usually 
low  enough  to  permit  the  natives  to 
catch  many  of  them.  As  soon  as  the 
bell  boys  see  that  there  are  some  scat- 
tering grasshoppers  in  the  air,  as  an  ad- 
vance guard  to  the  main  body,  they 
sound  the  proper  signals  on  the  bells, 
and  hundreds  of  expert  grasshopper 
catchers,  with  their  nets,  turnout. 

There  are  several  methods  used  by 
the  natives  for  catching  grasshoppers. 
The  most  effective  is  the  net.  This  is  a 
large  butterfly  net,  arranged  with  net- 
ting placed  over  a  hoop,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter is  fixed  a  long  handle.  The  native 
takes  this  handle,  and,  with  the  mouth 
of  the  net  toward  the  grasshoppers,  he 
rushes  forth,  bagging  considerable 
numbers  at  each  run.  The  grasshop- 
pers always  go  in  swarms,  except  the 
advance  guard  and  the  stragglers,  and 
if  anything  occurs  to  disturb  their 
flight  they  get  confused  and  tumble  into 
bags  readily  or  fall  into  the  open 
mouths  of  nets.  They  fly  so  closely 
that  they  cannot  escape,  as  when  they 
turn  slightly  out  of  their  course  they 
come  into  contact  with  other  grasshop- 
pers next  to  them. 

The  hopper  is  first  so  thoroughly 
dried  out  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  in  the 
bake  oven  that  there  is  nothing  left 
that  is  really  objectionable,  and  a  nice 
crispy  article  of  food  results.  This 
tastes  sweet  of  itself,  and  something 
like  ginger  biscuits.  The  natives  usu- 
ally sweeten  the  grasshopper  more  by 
using  a  sprinkling  of  brown  sugar. 
Then  the  confectioners  make  up  grass- 
hoppers with  sugar,  chocolate  trim- 
mings and  colored  candies  in  such  a  way 
that  a  very  nice  tasting  piece  of  confec- 
tionery is  obtained.  The  housewife  of 
the  Philippines  takes  considerable  de- 
light in  placing  before  you  a  nice  grass 
hopper  pie  or  cake.  The  grasshopper 
pie  is  the  most  wonderful  dish,  as  the 
big  hoppers  are  prepared  in  suc  h  a  way 
that  they  do  not  lose  their  form  or  any 
of  their  parts.  Care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  grasshoppers  intact,  and  they  are 
artistically  arranged  on  the  top  crust 
of  the  pie,  while  in  the  interior  are  some 
of  the  broken  hoppers,  mixed  with  spe- 
cial foods.  The  grasshopper  cake  has 
the  grasshoppers  sprinkled  through  it, 
and  resembles  plum  or  raisin  cake.  In 
some  sections  of  the  islands  the  natives 
grind  the  crisp  hoppers  into  a  fine  pow- 
der, and  this  powder  is  used  for  making 


articles  of  food,  and  in  some  places  it  is 
reduced  to  liquid  form  and  taken  as  an 
article  of  drink. 

Another  article  of  food  which  is  rel- 
ished by  the  natives  is  procured  by  col- 
lecting large  quantities  of  moths  from 
the  rocks  of  the  mountainous  regions. 
In  several  spots  in  the  mountains  in 
Panay  and  other  islands  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Philippine  group  moths 
exist  so  thickly  in  the  rocky  tissues 
that  they  can  be  scraped  off  into  buck- 
ets by  the  quart.  The  moths  seem 
to  mass  in  the  crevices  and  there  hang. 
One  could  get  a  barrel  of  the  moths  in 
a  very  short  time.  The  natives  have 
not  failed  to  investigate  the  worth  of 
the  moth  as  an  article  of  food,  and  they 
use  the  insect  in  quantities.  Their 
mode  of  catching  consists  in  going  to 
the  hills  in  parties  of  a  dozen  or  more, 
with  the  proper  bags  and  articles  for 
collecting  the  moths.  The  scraping 
process  is  used  in  some  sections  of  the 
island,  while  in  Negros  Isle,  particu- 
larly, I  noticed  that  they  adopted  a 
somewhat  different  scheme.  Here  they 
spread  a  bamboo  mat  on  the  ground  be- 
neath an  overhanging  colony  of  the 
moths,  and  then  proceed  to  disturb  the 
insects  with  the  point  of  a  spear  or 
piece  of  bamboo.  The  little  insects  lose 
their  hold  and  drop  to  the  mat.  They 
are  slow  of  action,  and  before  they  can 
crawl  away  the  game  is  bagged. 

The  dainty  natives  will  not  eat  the 
wings  or  the  heads  of  the  little  moth, 
and  so  they  now  take  steps  to  remove 
these  objectionable  parts.  This  opera- 
tion consists  in  creating  heat  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  tissues  in  the  heads 
and  wings  become  baked  and  crumble 
off.  The  natives  accomplish  this  end  by 
cutting  holes  in  the  earth,  in  which  hot 
fires  are  burned  until  the  earth  is  quite 
hot.  Then  the  hot  coals  are  taken 
away  and  the  moths  are  put  into  the 
highly  heated  openings.  The  intense 
heat  crisps  the  head  and  wings  to 
ashes,  so  that  when  removed  from  the 
hole  and  subjected  to  a  sifting  operation 
through  netting  the  powdered  parts 
are  sifted  off,  leaving  only  the  body. 
This  process  also  does  away  with  the 
legs. — Health. 
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True  to  Name 

Buy  of  a  man  you  know 
who  knows  the  trees  he 
sells.  Talk  quality  first 
and  then  talk  price.  We 
stand  ready  to  talk  both. 
What  we  know  about  Cit- 
rus Culture  has  been  put 
in  a  book  of  54  pages. 
Shall  we  send  you  one? 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and  Citrus 
Triioliata  seed  bed  plants. 

SAN  D1MAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

R.  M.  league.  Prep.     San  Dimas.  Cal. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


We  h»»t  b»o  nukjnf  thr  Bou  Frort  UAdtt 
ilt.li  IS"  j.  i.  (  thouundi  ol  I  htm  arc  oov  in 
UK.  T  i  ,  w<  lighter,  iUonf"  ind  Wifl«(  thin 
any  other  nuke.  A  IO-h.  \tdit,  wt.fhi  J5  It*. 
to  toil  and  boyi  un  hindU  tbem.  Each 
itcp  u  brawd  tviih  lour  win  braua.    We  will 

California, on  wc/ipt  ol  prict-  JO  <tnlt  fit'  foe 

Driver.  Abet  &  Co..  Sao  Leandro,  Cal. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  fc> y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,      FRESNO,      LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 

WANTED --TO  RENT  OR  TO 
BUY  SMALL  FARM. 

Address  H.  R.,  Postofflce,  Berkeley. 


WANTED— A  FOREMAN. 

Must  understand  olive  and  citrus  culture  and 
olive  pickling.  A  good  salary  and  steady  place 
for  right  man.   Apply  box  15,  this  office. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 
BERRY  PLANTS 


"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

PLANTS  ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 
SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  ORDERS  OF  600  OR  MORE. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON.  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  4  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

The  very  best.  Citrus  Trifoliata,  Pomelo,  Sour 
and  Sweet  Orange.  We  can  furnish  trees  large 
enough  to  bud.  if  desired. 

THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  TO  PLANT.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

A  fine  stock  of  Valencias.  Phoenix  Canariensis 
Palms  in  seed  bed  by  the  thousand. 

Write  to-dav  for  prices. 

F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


TREES. 


APPLE, 

CHERRY, 

PEACH, 


PLUM, 

PRUNE, 

APRICOT. 


GRAPEVINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 
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The  Popularization  of  the  Redwood. 


The  great  world's  fairs,  like  the  Centennial  of  1876 
and  the  half  dozen  or  so  whic  h  have  followed,  have 
given  grand  opportunities  to  bring  the  big  trees  of 
California — both  of  the  Sierra  and  the  coast  regions — 
to  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world,  and  our  people 
have  embraced  them  in  a  most  enterprising  manner. 
At  first  the  plan  was  to  take  bark  sections  and  set 
them  up  in  natural  relation  to  show  the  actual  girth 
of  the  trees.  After  that  was  worked  out  as  an  ex- 
hibition plan,  cro^s  sections  of  the  wood  were  chosen 
and  they,  too,  served  a  good  purpose.    Later  still, 


in  process  of  preparation.  Both  the  cross  section  of 
the  trunk  and  the  longitudinal  section  in  the  form  of 
a  plank  or  slab  are  shown  and  their  size  indicated 
relative  by  the  figures  of  the  bystanders. 

The  Humboldt  Souvenir  has  a  very  full  and  inter- 
esting historical  statement  of  the  ways  in  which  red- 
wood was  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  using 
materials  for  costly  and  elegant  interior  finishing. 
Probably  all  our  readers  have  never  heard  how  rail- 
road rivalry  worked  toward  the  exaltation  of  Cali- 
fornia redwood.  One  of  the  most  notable  triumphs 
for  redwood  in  the  various  tests  in  fine  and  rich  fin- 
ishing work  was  presented  at  the  World's  Fair  at 


j  should  be  constructed,  the  only  point  insisted  upon 
being  that  it  should  be  the  most  completely  equipped 
and  magnificently  appointed  train  in  the  world. 
It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  limit  to  the  uses 
of  redwood,  or  to  the  possible  market  for  it,  if  sys- 
tematic and  united  effort  were  made  to  place  before 
the  people  of  sections  where  it  is  unknown  the  prac- 
ticable evidences  and  testimonies  of  its  merits,  which 
may  be  had  by  diligent  inquiry.  The  possibility  for 
the  expansion  of  the  trade  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced since  the  freight  rates  from  Humboldt  to 
points  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Missis- 
sippi have  been  decreased  and  systematized.  At 


Preparation  of  Humboldt  County  Redwood  Exhibits  for  the  World's  Fairs. 


arge  planks,  designed  to  show  size  of  the  cut  and  I 
partly  polished  to  show  desirable  finish,  were  re-  | 
sorted  to  and  distant  people  got  the  idea  that  these  ' 
trees  were  not  only  exponents  of  our  climate  and  of 
the  wonder  of  our  natural  growths,  but  that  the 
lumber  which  they  furnished  was  of  unique  beauty 
and  of  exceptional  adaptability  to  the  higher  uses  of 
interior  finish  of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  build- 
ings. There  followed  a  growth  of  the  export  trade 
in  California  redwood  and  its  products  which  drew 
increased  capital  to  our  lumber  regions  and  itself  in 
turn  vastly  increased  the  export  trade,  bringing  new 
development  to  some  parts  of  the  State  and  new  ad- 
vancement to  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  view  of  the 
industrial  importance  of  this  growth,  it  seems  to  us 
interesting  to  reproduce  from  the  Humboldt  Souvenir 
of  the  Eureka  Times  a  photographic  plate  showing 
some  of  these  very  influential  and  significant  exhibits 


Chicago  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
This  company,  in  1892,  built  a  magnificent  train  of 
passenger  coaches  to  run  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
Immediately  following  this  move,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral ordered  a  richly  finished  train  built,  which  was 
accounted  a  finer  equipment.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  then  ordered  another  splendidly  finished 
and  appointed  train  to  best  their  competitors  of  the 
New  York  Central;  and  again  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral followed  suit  by  ordering  another  train  to  com- 
pete in  magnificence  and  outdo  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  in  richness  and  beauty.  Then  the  latter 
company,  after  considering  the  course  pursued  by 
their  competitors  carefully,  went  to  George  Pullman 
and  explained  the  situation  and  what  they  wanted, 
which  was  to  have  the  finest  passenger  train  in  the 
world  to  run  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  it  vvas 
left  entirely  to  him  how  and  of  what  materials  it 


this  time  redwood  shingles  can  be  shipped  from  Hum- 
boldt bay  to  Chicago  on  a  60-cent  rate  and  to  New 
York  and  Boston  via  the  Isthmus  on  a  67A-cent  rate, 
being  the  same  rate  allowed  to  other  lumber  districts. 
These  reduced  rates  have  made  it  possible  for  red- 
wood to  be  used  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Wherever  the  possibilities  of  transportation  place 
it  in  competition  with  other  woods  on  equal  grounds, 
the  redwood  scores  a  success  without  fail;  and  now 
that  transportation  is  placing  this  lumber  on  the 
Eastern  seaboard  at  figures  that  make  its  use  in  the 
construction  of  fine  residences  possible,  it  may  be 
reckoned  upon  as  certain  that  in  the  very  near  future 
the  now  worthless  gigantic  stumps  will  develop  a 
value,  and  specially  constructed  mills  will  before  long 
be  erected  to  reduce  them  to  merchantable  building 
material,  particularly  for  fine  finishing  work,  since  it 
is  both  durable  and  ornamental. 
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The  Week. 

Barring  some  injuries  to  berries  and  cherries  and 
a  little  early  hay,  the  widespread  and  heavy  rain  of 
Monday  has  been  of  immense  value,  helping  much 
spindling  grain  out  of  the  crust  and  helping  a  very 
large  acreage  toward  some  profit,  no  doubt.  It  is 
rather  unusual  to  have  a  May  rain  so  heavy  and  wide 
reaching,  but  this  year  is  setting  its  own  pace  on  the 
water  question  and  most  people  will  like  the  way 
of  it. 

People  will  also  be  satisfied  that  the  first  of  the 
boodling  bunch  of  State  Senators  who  sold  their  honor 
for  a  few  greenbacks  has  been  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  State's  prison.  It  is  well  to  punish  a  leg- 
islative rogue,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  punish 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for  getting  such  a 
rogue  into  a  position  to  be  voted  for.  If  our  neigh- 
borhoods will  not  take  personal  interest  in  local 
politics  and  insist  upon  character  as  au  essential  to 
candidacy  of  any  kind,  there  is  little  hope  that  im- 
prisoning a  rogue  will  cure  legislative  corruption. 
The  whole  matter  lies  back  of  the  rogue  ;  but  one 
rascal's  punishment  may  hold  up  a  few  others  to  pub- 
lic decency.  If  you  can  not  awaken  the  public  con- 
science before  the  crime  is  committed,  it  is  better  to 
awaken  it  afterwards  than  not  to  awaken  it  at  all. 

Grain  charters  are  unchanged  and  firm  and  ships 
holding  for  something  better.  Spot  wheat  is  dull, 
with  milling  nominally  50  cents  off  per  ton.  Decem- 
ber futures  are  easier,  but  May  deliveries  are  un- 
settled and  just  at  present  rising  to  make  it  inter- 
esting for  the  shorts.  May  wheat  has  even  been 
rated  above  spot.  Barley  is  steady  and  in  light  sup- 
ply, but  the  demand  is  not  active.  Feed  oats  are  in  fair 
supply.  Six  hundred  tons  of  corn  has  gone  to  Cen- 
tral America,  but  all  kinds  are  weak  but  fancy  white. 
Desirable  beans  are  firm.  Millfeeds  are  weak  and 
downward.  Hay  is  firmer  for  strictly  choice,  but 
most  offering  is  common  and  unchanged.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  meats.  Butter  is  held  steady  by  free 
storing  demand,  but  cheese  is  weak,  owing  to  larger 
supplies  and  lighter  demand.  Eggs  are  held  barely 
steady  by  the  storage  buyers.  Common  poultry  is 
weak,  but  choice  turkeys,  young  roosters  and  friers 
are  firm  and  fine  broilers  doing  a  little  better.  Old 
potatoes  are  slow  and  the  demand  light;  new  are  in 
freer  receipt  and  better  quality.  New  red  onions 
arriving  freely  and  going  at  2*@3c,  but  prices  hardly 
settled  yet.  The  only  old  onions  are  the  Australians. 
Asparagus  remains  high,  and  scant  supply.  Florida 


and  Mexico  tomatoes  are  in,  and  held  high.  Apples 
from  storage  are  dragging.  Oranges  are  quiet  and 
few  fine  are  offering;  lemons  unchanged.  Cherries 
are  in  lighter  receipt  and  firm.  Strawberries  are 
also  held  back  by  the  rains.  A  few  blackberries  and 
dewberries  are  in  from  the  south  and  some  logan- 
berries from  Watsonville,  also  some  raspberries  and 
gooseberries.  Dried  fruit  is  firm;  prunes  are  held 
higher  because  of  the  outlook  for  a  short  crop. 
Futures  on  apricots  are  quoted  at  53(a)6c,  as  they 
run  from  the  orchard.  There  is  nothing  doing  in 
nuts — and  honey  is  easy.  Hops  are  held  up  by 
growers.  Wool  sells  itself.  The  orders  to  country 
buyers  are:  "Get  wool  as  cheap  as  you  can — but 
get  the  wool." 

With  a  State  as  large  a  buyer  of  outside  beef  stock 
as  California,  it  seems  strange  that  we  should  be 
shipping  to  Chicago,  but  Chicago  wants  beef  just 
now  and  will  pay  high  for  something  good.  For  this 
reason  probably  a  trainload  left  Merced  county 
April  26th  at  noon  and  was  unloaded  to  feed  at  Reno 
the  morning  of  the  27th.  It  started  from  Reno  at 
noon  April  28th  and  reached  Ogden,  583  miles,  in 
twenty  hours  and  seventeen  minutes — approximately 
the  same  time  made  by  ordinary  passenger  trains, 
and  only  four  hours  and  thirty  minutes  slower  than 
the  Overland  limited.  Moving  stock  practically  at 
passenger  time  is  all  right  and  should  be  undertaken 
with  the  fruit  trains  also.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
chance  for  improvement  and  the  haste  of  these  cattle 
should  be  instructive. 

The  architectural  feature,  which  seems  each  year 
to  be  gaining  ground  in  displays  at  great  expositions, 
will  be  much  in  evidence  at  the  Portland  Fair,  which 
opens  next  month.  We  hear  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  exhibits  will  be  the  hop  farm, 
with  kilns  and  other  buildings,  which  is  being 
prepared  by  Lovdal  Bros.  This  miniature  hop 
farm  is  a  reproduction  on  a  small  scale  of  the 
Lovdal  property,  near  Sacramento.  Another  of  the 
star  features  is  the  State  Capitol  in  nuts,  prepared 
by  the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
structure  will  be  11  feet  in  length  and  about  the  same 
in  height.  The  architecture  of  the  State  Capitol  is 
well  copied  in  this  structure  and  it  will  command  the 
attention  of  every  visitor  to  the  California  State 
building. 

The  two  provisions  for  the  extension  of  agricultural 
work  at  the  University  of  California,  made  by  the 
last  Legislature,  viz.,  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
a  University  farm  and  of  a  new  pathological  labora- 
tory and  experiment  station  in  southern  California, 
are  receiving  the  active  attention  of  the  two  commis- 
sions, whose  duty  it  is  to  select  the  sites,  etc.  There 
is  still  time  to  submit  propositions  by  those  who  are 
interested.  There  are  some  facts  about  the  farm 
selection  upon  another  page  of  this  issue,  and  details 
of  the  other  enterprise  will  appear  next  week. 

It  is  announced  from  Los  Angeles  that  Charles 
Hatfield,  a  ''rainmaker"  who  has  been  working 
since  December  15th  last  to  produce  18  inches 
of  rain  for  southern  California  by  May  1st 
on  a  pledge  of  a  number  of  Los  Angeles 
merchants  to  pay  him  $1000  if  he  succeeded,- has 
completed  his  demonstration  and  has  been  paid  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sum  promised.  This  payment 
is  apparently  made  because  the  fall  of  rain  in  Los 
Angeles  during  the  season  ending  May  1  was 
18.96  inches,  which  far  exceeds  the  fall  of  last 
season  and  is  above  the  normal  annual  pre- 
cipitation. It  is  certainly  very  kind  of  the 
Los  Angeles  merchants  to  pay  Hatfield  for  our 
share  of  the  water.  If  he  made  any  rain  in  Los  An- 
geles he  also  made  it  all  over  the  State  and  the 
Legislature  should  pay  him  or  else  the  amount  should 
be  raised  by  general  subscription  and  not  allowed  to 
fall  wholly  upon  a  few  credulous  merchants  of  Los 
Angeles.  But  we  cannot  see  how  Hatfield  can 
show  that  he  made  all  this  rain  or  any  part  of  it,  and 
[f  they  agreed  to  give  him  the  money  merely  because 
it  rained  so  much,  we  can  not  complain  against  their 
right  to  give  away  their  money  as  they  like,  even  if 
we  can  not  approve  their  judgment  Or  common  sense. 
It  looks  to  us  like  another  instance  of  the  truth  of 
the  old  proverb  about  fools  and  their  money. 

The  Santa  Clara  prune  growers  declare  a  short 
crop  and  advise  growers  not  to  sell  before  July  1  at 
less  than  a  3c  basis  net  to  themselves. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


A  Five-Acre  Farm. 

To  the  Editor: — The  following  are  some  questions 
sent  me  from  a  friend  in  the  East:  1.  What  kind  of 
a  living  can  a  man  make  on  five  acres  of  land — good 
land — near  San  Jose,  and  how  can  he  make  it?  2. 
What  would  you  advise  a  non-resident  to  do  with  the 
above-described  land  in  case  he  could  not  live  on  it 
for  a  year  or  two  ?  3.  Would  you  advise  planting 
English  walnuts  at  the  above  place,  and  do  they  grow 
well  without  irrigation  ? — A  Subscriher,  Hollister. 

It  depends  upon  two  things  :  the  man  and  the  land. 
These  two  factors  rule  everywhere  in  agriculture,  it 
is  true,  but  the  less  of  the  land  the  more  the  man  has 
to  put  of  himself  into  it.  The  kind  of  a  living  a  man 
can  make  on  five  acres  depends  then  upon  what  kind 
of  a  man  is  doing  it.  If  he  is  willing  to  work  about 
all  the  time  there  is  and  to  dispense  with  hired  help, 
and  is  so  interested  and  earnest  that  such  a  life  will 
please  him,  he  can  make  a  good  living,  providing  his 
tastes  are  moderate  and  the  land  is  of  such  quality 
that  it  will  justify  the  work  and  water  that  are  re- 
quired for  such  intensive  culture.  It  must  also  be 
required  that  the  man  knows  how  to  do  things  and 
has  judgment  to  tell  him  what  it  will  be  profitable  for 
him  to  do.  We  believe  that  it  requires  more  of  a 
man,  in  certain  ways  at  least,  to  make  a  living  from 
five  acres  than  from  5000  acres.  We  can  not  tell  a 
man  how  to  make  a  living  from  five  acres.  If  we 
could  make  a  prescription  of  that  kind  which  would 
fit  all  men  and  all  good  lands  we  could  get  a 
million  dollars  for  it  from  any  up  to-date  philanthro- 
pist. The  best  thing  a  man  can  do  to  determine 
whether  he  is  in  the  five-acre-living  class  is  to  study 
what  is  being  done  with  small  areas  in  the  region 
where  he  proposes  to  start  in  and  see  if  he  can  match 
himself  in  any  of  his  sights.  We  can  not  do  that  for 
him.  If  the  question  is  not  so  serious  as  this,  but 
is  merely  what  to  do  with  five  acres  of  good  land  to 
improve  its  selling  value  or  to  retain  it  for  what  in- 
come it  will  yield,  he  could  plant  walnuts,  if  the  land 
is  rich,  deep  and  not  liable  to  standing  water,  and 
they  would  grow  well  in  that  section  without  irriga- 
tion. We  doubt  if  he  could  do  anything  with  the  land 
by  leasing  it  to  another  while  the  trees  are  growing 
without  losing  more  in  the  growth  of  the  trees  than 
he  would  gain  in  income.  He  could  do  certain  things 
profitably  himself  between  the  trees,  perhaps,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  could  through  a  lease. 

Weak  Growth  and  Shothole  Fungus. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  some  twigs  from  my  apri- 
cot trees.  The  foliage  shrivels,  dries  up  and  falls  off. 
The  fruit  all  seems  to  be  affected  and  is  spotted, 
blackened  and  falls  off.  What  is  the  cause  and 
remedy  ?— Grower,  San  Bernardino  county. 

Your  apricot  trees  seem  to  be  suffering  directly 
from  an  attack  of  the  shothole  fungus,  which  makes 
the  spots  in  the  leaves  and  also  the  blemishes  on  the 
fruit.  There  are  other  indications  of  trouble,  viz  :  in 
the  very  slim  wood  growth,  which  might  be  due  to 
lack  of  sufficient  moisture  last  summer,  and  the 
small  leaves  and  their  tendency  to  shrivel  and  die, 
which  might  be  caused  by  excess  of  water  during  the 
present  winter.  Thus  the  shothole  fungus  appears 
upon  a  tree  which  is  out  of  condition  from  some  other 
cause  and  therefore  liable  to  more  injury  from 
fungus.  This  shothole  fungus  can  be  held  in  check 
by  a  thorough  winter  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  but  for  satisfactory  growth  of  trees  and 
fruit  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  the  trees  should 
be  better  supplied  with  moisture  during  the  growing 
season  than  these  twigs  would  indicate.  For  such 
irregular  growth  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  see  to  it  that  the  tree  finds  moisture  and  plant 
food  in  the  soil  to  make  a  stronger  growth. 

The  Detection  of  Glanders. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  you  please  inform  me  what 
the  symptoms  are  for  glanders  that  horses  and  mules 
are  apt  to  get  afflicted  with  ?  Please  give  the  in- 
formation how  the  symptoms  are  when  it  first  shows, 
and  later  how  the  animal  acts  and  if  it  can  work 
after  it  gets  affected. — A  Reader,  Turlock. 

No  one  should  have  a  glandered  animal  on  his  place 
for  a  moment  if  he  values  his  own  life  or  if  he  has  any 
fear  of  a  most  horrible  and  excruciating  death.  A 
glandered  animal  may  unfortunately  work  long  after 
he  is  capable  of  communicating  the  terrible  disease 
to  other  animals  and  to  mankind.  If  your  coanty 
has  a  county  veterinarian  he  will  identify  the  disease 
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for  you;  if  not,  you  should  consult  a  private  practi- 
tioner at  once.  Glanders  is  too  serious  a  disease  to 
trust  identification  to  printed  descriptions. 


Growing  Crops  on  Summer  Fallow. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  it  make  any  difference  in 
land  that  is  summer-followed  every  other  year,  and 
sown  to  wheat  the  succeeding  year,  to  plant  corn  on 
the  ground  when  it  is  summer-fallowed?  I  mean  will 
it  raise  a«  good  wheat  the  next  year  as  it  would  if  it 
had  not  raised  the  crop  of  corn,  but  been  plowed  up 
and  let  lie? 

I  have  40  acres  that  was  summer-fallowed  one  sum- 
mer and  planted  to  corn,  and  sown  to  wheat  in  the 
fall,  and  another  40  by  the  side  of  it  that  was  summer- 
fallowed  but  was  not  planted  to  anything,  just  plowed 
up  and  let  lie.  It  was  sown  to  wheat  the  same  time 
as  the  other  40  and  the  wheat  on  the  40  that  the 
corn  was  raised  on  is  the  best  wheat  of  the  two. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  my  neighbors  has  two 
pieces  of  land  that  were  summer-fallowed  the  same  as 
mine  and  one'  planted  to  corn,  and  both  sown  to 
wheat  the  same  time  as  mine.  His  best  wheat  is  on 
the  piece  that  was  not  planted  to  corn. 

All  the  land  was  of  the  same  kind,  plowed  three 
times,  and  all  sown  to  Propo  wh'eat.  He  claims 
that  corn  injures  the  land  for  wheat.  What  is  your 
opinion? — A  Subscriber,  Dinuba. 

Though  there  are  many  considerations  involved 
in  the  bare  fallow  which  is  largely  practiced  on  the 
Pacific  coast  (as  pointed  out  by  a  Colusa  county  cor- 
respondent in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  1), 
in  your  case  the  main  question  seems  to  be  how  well 
was  moisture  retained?  If  a  well  cultivated  crop  of 
corn  will  take  less  moisture  from  the  soil  than  would 
escape  from  a  plowed  (but  not  harrowed?)  summer- 
fallow,  then  the  growth  of  corn  would  help  the  follow- 
ing wheat  because,  lirst,  the  frequent  cultivation  of 
the  corn  would  save  moisture  and,  second,  because  the 
work  for  the  corn  crop  would  kill  weeds  and  mellow 
the  surface  soil.  The  decay  of  the  corn  roots  ought 
also  to  feed  the  following  crop,  but  we  do  not  make 
much  of  that  because,  if  the  soil  is  light  and  the  rain 
scant,  the  trash  of  the  corn  crop  is  apt  to  do  more 
harm  than  good 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  corn  is  not  cultivated  well 
and  the  soil  has  to  suffer  the  loss  of  the  moisture 
needed  by  the  corn  plus  what  is  lost  from  a  hard  or 
cloddy  surface — then,  probably,  better  wheat  could 
be  had  without  the  butting  in  of  the  corn  crop. 

You  say  all  things  were  alike  in  your  experiment 
and  your  neighbor's,  but  you  do  not  say  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  corn  was  the  same  in  both  cases.  If  you 
handled  the  corn  crop  better  than  he  did,  then  the 
difference  would  appear  in  the  following  wheat  crop 
providing  both  you  and  he  handled  that  in  the  same 
way  and  practically  at  the  same  time.  There  are  a 
good  many  things  not  included  in  your  interesting 
statement. 

The  Peach  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor:— Shall  I  send  some  soil  from  my 
ranch  in  Fresno  on  which  I  have  peaches  growing? 
There  is  something  the  matter  with  them  this  year; 
they  are  so  slow  in  leafing  out;  some  of  the  trees 
have  fruit  on  one  side  and  none  on  the  other.  My  man 
cannot  find  anything  on  the  trees.  This  is  not  the 
shothole  fungus.  We  don't  know  if  it  is  in  the  soil 
or  the  climate  this  year.  I  see  q'-dte  a  few  trees  in 
the  county  in  the  same  fix.  Will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  them?— Grower,  San 
Francisco. 

The  behavior  of  peach  trees  during  the  present 
spring  has  received  very  careful  inquiry  and  the  in- 
jury is  clearly  seen  to  be  due  not  to  soil  conditions,  but 
rather  to  unusual  weather  conditions  and  to  the  work 
of  fungi  favored  by  the  peculiar  temperatures  and  ex- 
cess of  moisture  which  have  prevailed.  Several 
fungi  are  involved  in  this  work  and  even  in  cases 
where  no  shothole  fungus  has  appeared,  as  you  note 
in  your  letter,  other  fungi  have  been  found  at  work 
and  the  letter  ■  of  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith,  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  April  8,  gives  an  account  of  the 
trouble  from  this  point  of  view.  There  have  been 
some  cases  in  which  trouble  has  resulted  from  stand- 
ing water  in  the  soil,  which  is  also  due  to  the  con- 
tinuous rains  of  this  winter,  but  the  trouble  generally 
is  attributable  to  the  cause  mentioned.  The  fortunate 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  injury  seems  to  be  disap- 
pearing, that  good  foliage  is  coming  out  and  that,  al- 
though in  some  instances  a  considerable  reduction  of 
the  crop  will  be  experienced,  there  will  probably  be 
no  lasting  injury  to  the  tree.  We  would  like  to  have 
you  take  these  suggestions  into  consideration,  to 
make  further  observation  as  to  the  behavior  of  the 
trees,  cutting  out  shoots  which  seem  to  be  fatally  in- 


jured and  expect  no  farther  trouble,  providing  other 
parts  of  the  tree  under  very  favorable  temperatures 
begin  to  exhibit  signs  of  recovery  and  thrift. 

Pipe  for  Waste  Milk  at  a  Dairy. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  if  skim  milk 
will  have  any  effect  on  lead  pipe,  as  I  pump  the  skim 
and  buttermilk  through  1000  feet  of  1-inch  iron  screw 
pipe  to  the  hog  pen.  The  iron  pipe  lasts  from  three  to 
four  years  only.  I  have  tried  black,  tarred  and  gal- 
vanized. The  milk  stands  in  the  pipe  when  the  pump 
is  not  in  operation,  and  it  is  impractical  to  drain  the 
pipe.  I  milk  about  300  cows  and  pump  the  skim  milk 
twice  per  day.  I  do  not  care  to  relay  iron  pipe,  as 
it  is  expensive  in  the  long  run. — Dairyman,  Santa 
Cruz. 

The  lead  pipe  would  be  dangerous.  Iron  pipe  well 
coated  with  paraffine  paint  would  be  more  lasting 
than  common  iron  pipe  providing  the  liquid  passing 
through  the  pipe  was  not  hot.  But  why  do  you  not 
arrange  for  much  longer  life  of  any  kind  of  pipe  by 
getting  the  sour  milk  out  of  it?  If  it  cannot  be  drawn 
out  by  a  faucet  at  the  low  point,  it  can  be  washed 
out  by  pumping  water  through  it  right  after  the 
milk.  A  good,  big  barrel  full  of  water  ought  to  wash 
out  the  pipe  so  that  little  acid  would  be  left  for  cor- 
rosive action.  It  would  also  make  the  feed  a  little 
better  probably  by  preventing  the  formation  of  a 
pipe  full  of  sharp  acid  for  the  hogs  to  start  with. 

Walnut  Trees  Failing. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  a  5-acre  orchard  of 
Santa  Barbara  soft  shelled  walnuts,  aged  eleven 
years,  nearly  half  of  which  are  dying  back.  The 
limbs  are  not  covered  with  leaves  except  near  the 
butts,  and  are  bare  and  dead-looking  several  feet  in 
from  and  including  the  tips.  The  most  of  these  trees 
looked  all  right  last  year  and  this  condition  has  only 
been  apparent  since  the  trees  have  leaved  out.  They 
bore  a  fair  crop  of  nuts  last  season.  The  soil  where 
the  trees  are  worst  is  a  gravel  soil,  but  is  good  rich 
land  and  many  feet  down  to  hardpan.  I  have  ob- 
served for  the  last  two  seasons  a  peculiar  Condition  of 
the  leaves  on  some  of  the  trees,  and  enclose  some 
typical  specimens.  This  affects  the  apparently  sound 
trees  as  well  as  the  ailing  ones.  Kindly  let  me  know 
through  the  columns  of  your  journal  what  you  think 
this  is  and  the  cause  and  cure,  if  any. — Grower, 
Gilroy. 

It  is  a  case  of  dieback  following  loss  of  root  hairs, 
probably  due  to  severe  drying  out  of  the  soil  last 
summer.  As  the  trees  have  become  large  their  re- 
quirement of  water  is  apparently  greater  than  the 
coarse  soil  can  hold  for  them.  Such  trouble  occurs 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  old  trees  fail  even  where 
they  were  quite  thrifty  when  younger.  The  only 
thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  cut  out  all  dieback  saving 
lower  shoots,  which  may  still  be  healthy,  and  give 
the  trees  a  good  irrigation  in  July  to  give  them  mois- 
ture enough  to  go  through  the  dry  season.  The 
spots  on  the  leaves  are  not  connected  with  the  trouble. 

Alfilaria  for  Horses. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  of  our  Napa  farmers  now 
know  that  cut  and  wilted  green  alfilaria  is  a  danger- 
ous diet  for  horses.  This  corroborates  the  experi- 
ence of  a  Butte  county  farmer  who  nearly  lost  one  or 
two  valuable  horses  by  feeding  this  grass,  mention  of 
which  was  made  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  Thinking,  as  did  the  man  of  Butte 
county,  that  a  luxurious  growth  of  alfilaria  would  be 
relished  by  his  horses,  our  neighbor  hauled  a  load  or 
two  into  his  corral.  The  result  was  the  death  of  two 
or  three  valuable  horses.  In  this  case  the  trouble 
was  indigestion.  Evidently,  if  alfilaria  is  fed  green, 
or  immediately  after  it  is  cut,  no  harm  will  result 
But  if  the  grass  is  fed  in  a  wilted  condition  there  is 
gravest  risk  of  dire  results.— A.  Warren  Robinson, 
Napa. 

This  is  evidently  a  matter  in  which  the  teachings  of 
experience  must  govern.  We  believe  the  chief  cause 
of  trouble  is  excessive  indulgence  followed  by  indiges- 
tion and,  of  course,  this  is  very  likely  to  occur  when 
the  stuff  is  cut  and  fed  in  masses  to  horses  in  a  cor- 
ral and  therefore,  probably,  over  hungry  for  some- 
thing green.  Increased  indigestibility  after  wilting 
does  not  seem  reasonable  because  the  indigestibility 
might  be  expected  to  increase  with  further  drying, 
and  yet  the  fact  is  that  alfilaria  hay  is  sometimes 
used  in  considerable  quantities,  but,  of  course,  the 
animals  will  not  gorge  themselves  with  it. 

Snails  in  the  Garden. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  snails  in  flower  and  vegetable'  gardens  ? 
Those  in  the  flower  garden  are  the  shell  variety,  the 
others  are  the  brown  ones.  They  are  very  plentiful 
and  do  much  harm. — Gardener,  Santa  Barbaia. 
I     We  cannot  add  anything  to  our  discourse  on  slugs 


in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  15th,  nor  1 
any  reader  responded  to  our  appeal  for  better  war- 
fare than  there  described. 

Seeds  Not  Injurious  to  Pigs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  fed  Winter  Pineapple 
melons,  seeds  and  all,  to  my  hogs  for  years.  I  never 
found  anything  that  would  fatten  them  faster  than 
these  melons.  I  have  also  fed  pumpkins  and  squashes 
to  cows  and  never  took  out  the  seeds.  I  never  had  a 
sick  hog  nor  a  sick  cow,  consequently  I  do  not  believe 
the  seeds  are  detrimental  in  the  least.  P.  N.  W., 
Kings  River,  in  my  judgment,  had  better  raise  the 
melon  above  referred  to  for  stock  of  any  kind.  One 
ton  of  them  is  worth  more  than  three  tons  of  citron 
or  pie  melons,  and  worth  more  than  two  tons  of  the 
large  varieties  of  squashes,  which  contain  but  little 
nutriment,  as  about  1800  pounds  of  water  are  in  one 
ton  of  these  squashes,  and  very  little  sugar  in  the 
balance. — Ira  W.  Adams,  Calistoga. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  May  i,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Fair  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week  and  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain-hay  is  nearly 
ready  for  harvesting  and  the  crop  is  generally  very 
heavy.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  in  good  condition, 
making  satisfactory  growth;  heavy  crops  are  expected. 
Hops  continue  in  excellent  coudition  and  outlook  is  good 
for  a  large  yield.  Pasturage  is  abundant.  Grapes  are 
beginning  to  bloom  and  give  indications  of  a  good  crop. 
Almonds  and  apricots  aw  unusually  heavy  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  nearly  .all  other  deciduous  fruits  except  pears 
will  probably  yield  good  crops.  Cherries  and  straw- 
berries are  going  to  market  in  large  quantities.  Citrus 
fruits  are  looking  well. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  quite  favorable  for  crops  during  the 
week,  though  too  cool  in  some  places  for  the  develop- 
ment of  grain  and  fruits.  Light  showers  fell  in  some 
sections.  Grain  and  grass  continue  in  good  condition, 
with  prospects  of  large  crops  Haying  is  in  progress 
and  the  yield  is  reported  very  good.  Hops  are  making 
satisfactory  growth.  Pasturage  is  plentiful.  Corn  and 
potato  planting  have  commenced.  Deciduous  fruit 
prospects  in  some  sections  do  not  appear  as  good  as 
earlier  in  the  season,  but  fair  crops  are  probable. 
Caterpillars  are  said  to  be  damaging  prunes  and  other 
fruits  in  portions  of  Sonoma  county.  Vineyards  con- 
tinue in  good  condition  and  a  large  grape  crop  is  ex- 
pected.   Cherry  shipments  are  being  made. 

San   Joaqaln  Valley. 

Partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the  past  week. 
Grain  is  making  rapid  growth;  barley  and  oats  will 
make  good  crops  but  wheat  is  damaged  in  most  sections 
by  rust,  and  will  not  come  up  to  early  estimates.  The 
alfalfa  crop  is  excellent,  and  haying  is  progressing 
rapidly  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
valley,  but  retarded  in  the  northern  portion  by  the  cool, 
damp  weather.  All  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits  are  de- 
veloping rapidly:  apricots,  peaches,  plums  and  prunes 
will  be  fair  crops.  The  almond  crop  will  be  large.  The 
outlook  for  the  grape  crop  is  improving  in  the  central 
section,  and  is  reported  excellent  in  the  northern.  Green 
feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 

Southern  California 

Cool  and  cloudy  weather  continued  most  of  the  week 
and  light  showers  were  frequent.  The  rain  retarded 
hay  making,  but  otherwise  caused  no  damage.  Warm, 
clear  weather  would  improve  the  condition  of  all  crops. 
Grain  is  looking  well  and  will  yield  a  heavy  crop  in  most 
places.  The  hay  crop  will  he  about  average.  Beans, 
sugar  beets  and  potatoes  are  in  good  condition  and  will 
yield  more  than  average  crops.  The  "army  worm  "  is 
damaging  gardens  and  vineyards  in  San  Diego  county. 
Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  prime  condition. 
Walnuts  are  backward.  Oranges,  lemons  and  deciduous 
fruits  are  looking  well. 

Eureka  Summary.  —  Weather  favorable.  Grass, 
grain,  vegetables  and  fruit  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
making  good  growth.  Species  of  aphis  attacking  some 
grain  fields  in  Mattole  section,  but  no  material  damage 
reported.  


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, May  3,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
'urnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural,  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. 

.10 

31  37 

64  04 

43  10 

56 

44 

Red  Blufl  

.62 

32.30 

31  48 

24  58 

86 

41 

1  35 

20  45 

16  *9 

19  OS 

82 

46 

1.18 

22  58 

20  59 

22  13 

66 

48 

.54 

11  00 

8  04 

8  29 

86 

46 

T 

3  78 

2  57 

3  55 

80 

40 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.sin 
.12 

21  15 
18  OH 

16  95 
8  72 

19  66 
15  92 

76 
72 

44 
48 

.22 

14  18 

4  30 

8  02 

66 

51 

T 

8  69 

94 

2  85 

92 

48 
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Asparagus  in  California. 


From  University  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  105  by 
Phof.  R.  E.  Smith. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  asparagus  indus- 
try in  California  is  little  realized  outside  the  circles 
of  those  connected  with  the  business.  The  crop  is 
looked  upon  by  many  as  a  pleasant  luxury,  grown  in 
certain  suitable  localities  for  supplying  the  city  mar- 
kets in  spring.  The  fact  is  that  the  city  markets 
take  but  a  small  portion  of  the  asparagus  produced 
in  the  State,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  poorer  qual- 
ity at  that.  The  business  proper  has  quite  a  differ- 
ent object  than  supplying  such  markets. 

Asparagus  has  been  produced  in  California  for 
many  years.  A  small  field  is  still  in  existence  in  Sac- 
ramento which  is  known  to  have  been  planted  in  1852, 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose  the  crop  was  also 
grown  at  an  early  period.  In  its  present  condition 
the  business  is  of  recent  origin,  mostly  the  growth  of 
less  than  ten  years,  and  has  come  into  existence 
through  the  development  of  asparagus  canning  and 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  the  product.  Can- 
ning of  asparagus  on  a  commercial  basis  has  been 
practiced  for  only  a  few  years  in  California.  Consid- 
erable difficulty  was  experienced  at  first  in  putting 
up  the  vegetable  with  uniform  success,  and  as  the 
market  for  any  considerable  amount  of  canned 
asparagus  was  entirely  undeveloped  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  business,  conditions,  even  as  late  as  ten 
years  ago,  gave  little  indication  of  the  development 
of  any  such  industry  as  now  exists.  The  business, 
when  once  established,  proving  to  be  very  profitable, 
both  to  producer  and  canner,  large  plantings  of  the 
vegetable  were  made,  and  up  to  1902  the  acreage  in- 
creased enormously.  Meantime  the  rust  disease  had 
crippled  the  canning  of  asparagus  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  located  principally  on  Long  Island  and 
in  New  Jersey,  and  with  the  greatly  increased  de- 
mand for  canned  asparagus  the  planting  of  the  crop 
enjoyed  quite  a  boom  in  California.  This  new  plant- 
ing took  place  principally  in  the  delta  country  be- 
tween Sacramento,  Stockton  and  Port  Costa,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers, 
where  the  peaty  and  sedimentary  soils,  after  recla- 
mation by  levees  and  pump  drainage,  proved  espe- 
cially suited  for  the  production  of  canning  asparagus. 
In  1908  there  were  nearly  6000  acres  of  asparagus  in 
this  section.  The  leader  in  this  development  was  the 
Hickmott  Asparagus  Canning  Co.,  and  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Hickmott  belongs  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
present  popularity  of  canned  asparagus.  With  great 
confidence  as  to  the  future  of  the  business  he  went 
ahead  at  Bouldin  Island,  contracting  for  the  planting 
of  an  enormous  acreage  and  building  canneries  to 
handle  the  product.  The  flooding  of  Bouldin  Island 
in  the  spring  of  1904,  and  consequent  crippling  of  the 
business,  was  a  distinct  calamity  to  California. 

Other  canners  were  also  early  in  the  asparagus 
field  and  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Association, 
after  its  organization,  began  to  build  up  an  aspara- 
gus business  which  is  rapidly  enlarging  as  the  later 
planted  fields  come  into  bearing.  Their  cannery  at 
Milpitas,  established  originally  by  the  Oakland  Pre- 
serving Co  ,  handles  most  of  the  product  of  that  dis- 
trict, which  is  an  old  asparagus  growing  section, 
while  that  at  Sacramento  was  one  of  the  first  to  pack 
asparagus,  and  takes  almost  all  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
duced by  the  growers  on  the  outskirts  of  that  city. 
They  have  further  an  asparagus  cannery  at  Vorden, 
on  the  great  Van  Loben  Sels  estate,  and  likewise 
pack  more  or  less  asparagus  in  their  San  Francisco 
canneries. 

The  Golden  State  Asparagus  Co.  is  the  third  of  the 
important  asparagus  packers.  Their  new  cannery 
at  Andrus  Island  is  well  equipped  for  the  business, 
and  situated  in  the  midst  of  their  large  and  increas- 
ing asparagus  fields.  The  Goetjen  and  Metsen  fields 
on  Grand  Island  are  also  under  the  control  of  this 
company. 

Hunt  Bros.,  large  fruit  and  vegetable  canners, 
have  recently  built  a  small  asparagus  cannery  at 
Antioch  to  pack  asparagus  from  various  points  in 
the  island  section  which  they  have  contracted.  An 
asparagus  cannery  has  also  been  built  at  the  Sylves- 
ter &  Graves  place  below  Stockton. 

Other  companies  can  more  or  less  asparagus  from 
the  city  markets,  but  these  comprise  all  those  who 
make  a  specialty  of  the  business,  packing  directly 
from  the  fields  The  process  is  clean  and  appetizing 
and  the  product  healthful  and  delicious,  being  im- 
measurably superior  to  fresh  asparagus  bought  in 
the  market  and  cooked  at  home. 

Asparagus  is  grown  in  gardens  all  over  the  State 
and  commercially,  in  a  small  way,  near  most  of  the 
larger  cities.  In  Orange  county  a  number  of  grow- 
ers are  engaged  in  producing  fresh  asparagus  for 
the  early  Chicago  market.  The  warmer  portions  of 
the  State  do  not  seem  as  favorable  to  the  crop,  and 
the  fine  large  white  asparagus  of  the  canning  sec- 
tions is  not  seen  in  the  south.  Asparagus  has.  re- 
cently been  planted  in  the  Coachella  desert  country 
in  the  Saltou  basin,  and  hopes  are  entertained  of  the 
development  of  a  considerable  industry  in  that  region. 

There  are  now  about  7000  acres  of  asparagus  in 


California,  including  the  flooded  islands,  located 
mostly  in  the  river,  Milpitas  and  Sacramento  sec- 
tions. Of  this,  about  1500  acres  consists  of  young 
beds  which  will  be  cut  for  the  first  time  in  1905.  No 
extensive  new  planting  has  been  done  since  1902,  but 
for  1905  the  planting  of  from  500  to  1000  acres  is  con- 
templated. The  lower  figure  is  probably  nearest  the 
amount  which  will  be  actually  put  out. 

Culture  of  Asparagus.  —  Asparagus  is  grown 
from  seed,  planted  quite  thick  in  close  rows  in  a  nur- 
sery bed,  and  the  roots  then  transplanted  to  the  per- 
manent field.  The  seed  is  thoroughly  soaked  and 
warmed  before  planting,  to  insure  quick  germina- 
tion. The  roots  may  be  transplanted  when  one,  two 
or  three  years  old,  but  in  California  are  most  satis- 
factory at  one  year,  if  well  grown.  They  are  dug  in 
the  winter  after  the  tops  die  down,  allowed  to  dry  if 
kept  long,  and  planted  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring.  The  permanent  bed  must  be  in  a  soil  spe- 
cially suited  to  asparagus  if  it  is  to  succeed,  particu- 
larly for  canning  asparagus,  which  requires  a  large 
production  of  high  quality  for  profit.  The  typical 
California  asparagus  soils  are  of  two  classes:  The 
sediment  soils,  as  at  Sacramento  and  Milpitas,  com- 
posed of  fine,  sedimentary  river  deposits,  and  the 
island  peat  soils,  composed  in  places,  on  the  San 
Joaquin  side  particularly,  of  almost  pure  organic 
matter;  or  again,  on  the  Sacramento,  of  mixtures  of 
peat  and  sediment  or  clay  in  various  proportions. 
The  structure  of  the  island  soil  formations  varies  con- 
siderably, some  having  pure  peat  to  a  depth  of  30 
feet  or  more,  as  at  Bouldin  island,  others  with  under- 
lying strata  of  clay  and  sediment  at  various  depths. 
The  soil  must  be  fertile,  naturally  moist  or  capable 
of  irrigation,  well  drained,  and  not  forming  hard 
lumps.  The  last  is  especially  essential  in  growing 
straight  stalks  for  canning. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  varies  in  different 
sections.  At  Sacramento,  where  new  soil  and 
manure  are  applied  every  year,  they  are  5  feet  apart. 
This  is  very  close,  except  for  small  fields  on  valuable 
land.  At  Milpitas  7  feet  is  the  usual  distance,  while 
in  the  great  island  plantations  9  or  10  feet  is  a  com- 
mon distance.  In  this  soft  soil  the  crowns  spread 
very  rapidly  and  close  plauting  makes  a  short-lived 
bed,  the  asparagus  soon  becoming  crowded  and  run- 
ning down  in  size.  The  distance  between  plants 
varies  in  the  same  way.  Nine  feet  by  two  is  advis- 
able in  the  island  section,  and  about  7  by  1*  feet  on 
sediment  soil.  Where  quick  returns  are  more  de- 
sired than  long  life,  as  on  leased  lands,  closer  plant- 
ing is  advisable,  up  to  4  feet  by  1.  This  will  give  a 
large  yield  for  a  few  years,  but  will  soon  run  out. 

The  roots  are  planted  in  a  deep  furrow,  which  is 
gradually  filled  as  the  plants  grow.  In  countries 
where  manuring  is  customary  a  trench  is  made  and 
filled  at  the  bottom  with  manure,  over  which  the 
roots  are  planted.  The  plants  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  two  years  before  any  cutting  is  done.  In  the 
third  year  cutting  should  stop  early  in  the  season, 
not  continuing  over  six  weeks.  During  these  first 
two  years  it  is  customary  to  grow  some  annual  crop 
between  the  rows.  This  is  useful  in  keeping  the 
ground  cultivated  so  long  as  the  asparagus  plants  do 
not  suffer.  Careless  tenants  sometimes  injure  the 
latter  more  than  the  value  of  the  temporary  crop. 
Clean  cultivation  and  no  breaking  down  of  the  aspara- 
gus must  be  insisted  on.  Crops  thus  commonly  grown 
are  beans,  potatoes  and  onions,  of  which  the  first  is 
least  objectionable. 

Asparagas  may  be  grown  either  green  or  white, 
according  as  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  several 
inches  above  ground  before  being  cut,  or  are  cut  as 
soon  as  the  top  breaks  the  surface.  In  the  latter 
method  by  which  all  the  canning  asparagus  is  grown, 
the  dirt  is  ridged  up  high  on  the  rows  in  order  to  pro- 
duce long,  tender  white  stalks.  These  ridges  are 
put  up  in  early  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  and  kept  up  through  the  cutting  season. 
They  are  made  by  plows,  disks,  hand  implements  and 
various  special  machines  devised  by  different  grow- 
ers. Much  the  best  of  these  is  the  modified  disk  cul- 
tivator devised  by  Mr  Boots,  and  in  use  by  him  and 
others. 

The  asparagus  shoots  are  cut,  as  soon  as  the  top 
appears,  by  means  of  a  long-handled  gouge,  carried 
out  of  the  field  in  baskets,  washed,  trimmed  to  a  uni- 
form length  of  7  inches,  packed  in  bulk  into  60- pound 
boxes,  a  burlap  and  slat  cover  tacked  on,  and  the 
boxes  then  sent  to  the  cannery  or  market.  In  the 
East  asparagus  is  sold  in  bunches —  H  pound  in  Bos- 
ton, with  a  wholesale  unit  of  a  three-dozen-bunch  box, 
while  New  York  takes  a  2A-pound  bunch,  sold  at 
wholesale  by  the  dozen.  Boston  requires  green 
asparagus;  New  York  and  most  other  markets, 
white.  Bunching  is  not  practiced  to  any  extent  in 
California,  except  for  the  earliest  apparagus,  which 
is  shipped  East  in  the  fresh  condition. 

Cutting  begins  somewhat  in  February,  but  is  quite 
light  until  late  in  March,  when  the  canneries  open. 
The  season  varies  in  length,  with  a  tendency  for  the 
canneries  to  run  longer  each  year  on  account  of  the 
demand  for  canned  asparagus.  They  close  during 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  in  July,  making  a 
season  of  from  90  to  100  days. 

The  yield  of  asparagus  in  California  is  large,  com 
pared  with  Eastern  districts.    This  is  on  account  of 
the  long  cutting  and  growing  season  and  the  deep, 
fertile  soil;  5000  pounds  of  merchantable  asparagus 


per  acre  is  no  more  than  a  fair  average  for  large 
plantations,  estimating  producing  fields  of  all  ages 
together,  while  in  good  fields  of  prime  age  7000  to 
8000  pounds  are  often  produced  without  any  fertiliza- 
tion. By  reason  of  these  large  yields  and  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  the  product,  no  other  portion  of  the 
country  can  compete  with  California  in  canning 
asparagus. 

After  the  cutting  season  the  rows  are  plowed, 
disked  or  harrowed  down  as  flat  as  possible,  and  the 
shoots  at  once  grow  up  and  produce  the  thick  tops. 
These  remain  until  late  in  November  or  December, 
when  they  become  mature  and  are  killed  by  frost. 
Then  the  old  tops  are  cut,  the  stubble  chopped  out 
with  hoes,  the  fields  plowed,  harrowed  and  prepared 
for  the  new  crop.  The  beds  should  be  cultivated  and 
kept  clean  all  through  the  summer,  though  too  often 
this  is  neglected  after  the  tops  grow  up. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  asparagus  is  grown  in 
California  on  a  share  system  with  Chinese  tenants, 
the  owner  furnishing  land,  utensils,  horses  and  all 
necessities  for  handling  the  crop,  while  the  China- 
man supplies  the  labor  and  receives  50%  or  60%  of 
the  product. 


THE  FIELD. 


Good  Practice  in  Root  Growing. 

The  University  Experiment  Station  has  just  pub- 
lished a  circular  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw,  which  is 
intended  particularly  for  the  assistance  of  those  who 
are  growing  sugar  beets  for  the  factories.  There 
are,  however,  so  many  suggestions  which  also  per- 
tain to  the  good  growth  of  stock  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips  and  other  long  root  crops  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  the  writing  a  wider  bearing  than  its 
title  claims. 

Choice  of  Land. — It  must  be  especially  remem- 
bered that  hard,  impenetrable  subsoils  within  2  feet 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground  are  not  at  all  desirable; 
for  the  sugar  beet  must  embed  itself  completely  in 
the  soil,  and  the  taproot  go  well  down  into  the  sub- 
soil which  serves  as  the  feeding  ground  for  the  root. 

For  the  best  immediate  returns  a  soil  of  medium 
lightness,  friable,  permitting  of  ease  of  cultivation 
and  penetration,  should  be  selected.  There  has  often 
been  a  tendency  toward  light  sandy  soils  for  this 
crop,  but  it  is  safer  to  lean  toward  the  clay  loam 
than  toward  the  sand  if  the  highest  tonnage  is 
desired. 

In  the  selection  of  land  for  a  beet  crop,  attention 
should  also  be  given  to  the  previous  crop.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  wise  to  select  land  upon  which  a 
crop  of  old  alfalfa  has  been  turned  under  the  previous 
fall,  for  it  will  cause  endless  difficulty  and  expense  by 
its  persistent  growth  in  the  beet  fields.  Again,  land 
that  has  been  planted  to  corn  the  year  previous  is 
difficult  to  cultivate  when  planted  to  beets,  unless  all 
of  the  stubble  has  been  carefully  removed  from  the 
field.  If  left  on  the  field  it  is  sure  to  cause  the  loss 
of  a  large  number  of  plants  by  clogging  the  wheels  of 
the  seeder,  and  later  by  tearing  out  plants  during 
cultivation. 

Condition  of  Soil  to  be  Obtained. — The  sugar 
beet  needs  a  deeply  loosened,  well-mellowed  soil,  uni- 
formly mixed,  and  offering  the  plant  easily  available 
plant-food.  It  should  be  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
air  may  readily  penetrate  it  and  exert  its  ameliorat- 
ing effect.  The  soil  must  be  made  free  from  weeds, 
and  put  into  proper  condition  to  retain  moisture,  as 
well  as  to  disDose  of  a  too  large  amount  of  the  latter 
into  the  subsoil;  and  last,  but  not  least,  must  possess 
a  surface  suitable  for  embedding,  germinating  and 
growing  the  seed. 

To  meet  all  these  conditions  different  operations 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  climatic  conditions;  but  everywhere 
there  are  certain  well-defined  operations  which  must 
absolutely  be  attended  to  if  a  profitable  crop  is  to  be 
obtained. 

Fall  Work. — Deep  preparation  of  the  soil  is  a 
"sine  qua  non"  of  successful  sugar-beet  culture, 
nothing  having  been  more  conclusively  shown  than 
that  sugar-beet  culture  and  shallow  soil  preparation 
can  never  be  profitably  practiced  for  any  length  of 
time.  A  quick  penetration  of  the  root  into  the  sub- 
soil is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  proper  and 
healthy  development  of  the  plant,  and  to  secure  this 
the  most  effectively,  deep  plowing  should  be  done  in 
the  fall  so  that  the  new  layer  of  soil  may  be  brought 
to  the  surface  the  better  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
atmospheric  agencies,  thus  rendering  the  plant-food 
more  available.  Further,  such  plowing  also  brings 
about  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  collecting 
and  storing  the  winter  moisture  for  the  use  of  the 
plant  in  the  early  summer. 

Not  only  should  the  plowing  be  done  in  the  fall,  but 
it  should  be  deep  plowing — say  a  depth  of  10  inches 
at  least;  and  should  there  be  the  slightest  tendency 
toward  a  hard  subsoil,  it  should  be  subsoiled  to  a  fur 
ther  depth  of  6  inches. 

Should  the  land  in  the  humid  region  not  have  been 
previously  subjected  to  deep  culture  it  would  be 
advisable  to  make  the  regular  plowing  more  shallow, 
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and  substitute  subsoiling  to  a  proportionate  depth, 
thus  not  turning  up  too  much  of  the  raw  soil.  In  the 
arid  regions,  "however,  there  is  very  little  if  any  dan- 
ger of  turning  up  so  great  a  depth  of  soil  that  the 
plant-food  is  not  immediately  available,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  soil  more  recep- 
tive of  the  winter  moisture  there  would  not  be  so  ur- 
gent necessity  of  fall  plowing. 

If  beets  are  put  upon  land  which  has  been  previ- 
ously planted  to  alfalfa,  a  similar  treatment  to  that 
under  grain  cultivation  should  be  given,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  land  should  be  well  harrowed  after  the  shal- 
low plowing,  to  bring  all  roots  to  the  surface,  that 
they  may  be  raked  into  piles  and  destroyed.  The 
spring  treatment  should  be  as  in  the  other  cases, 
except  that  planting  should  be  rather  late  so  that 
the  tender  plants  may  not  become  choked  by  the 
alfalfa. 

Spring  Work. — In  case  plowing  has  not  been  done 
in  the  fall,  it  should  be  done  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  ground  will  do  to  handle,  for  three  reasons:  (1st) 
Because  the  sooner  the  weeds  are  encouraged  to 
grow  the  more  of  them  can  be  killed  before  planting 
the  beets;  (2d)  because  land  plowed  while  the 
weather  is  cool  will  retain  moisture  much  more  than 
if  plowed  during  warm  weather;  (3d)  because  it  is 
much  better  to  allow  ground  to  settle  as  much  as 
possible  after  plowing  and  before  the  preparation  of 
the  seed-bed.  thus  insuring  a  better  and  quicker  ger- 
mination of  the  seed.  After  the  spring  plowing, 
immediately  harrow,  or  still  better,  float  or  drag 
once  and  leave  the  ground  as  it  is  until  the  time  to 
prepare  the  seed-bed,  thus  allowing  the  weeds  to 
sprout.  Land  that  has  been  plowed  in  the  fall  should 
be  harrowed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  and 
then  be  treated  as  hereinafter  described.  It  is  a 
very  good  practice  to  harrow  the  land  deeply  and 
crosswise  before  spring  plowing,  so  as  to  turn  under 
a  fine,  loose  soil  instead  of  a  hard,  lumpy  surface,  as 
the  land  will  settle  more  rapidly  and  uniformly.  If 
irrigation  is  to  be  practiced  this  is  particularly  to  be 
recommended,  as  it  will  irrigate  more  uniformly  than 
when  full  of  holes  and  air  spaces  near  the  plow 
furrow. 

If  beets  are  to  follow  corn  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  stalks  from  the  field  to  permit  of 
profitable  drilling  and  horse  cultivation.  The  stalks 
can  not  be  successfully  plowed  under,  as  the  cultiva- 
tor knives  bring  them  again  to  the  surface  and  they 
tear  out  a  large  number  of  beet  plants;  and  further, 
they  materially  interfere  with  even  seeding.  The 
best  way  for  cleaning  the  field  from  the  stalk  is  to 
remove  the  mold  board  from  the  plow.  This  will 
loosen  the  roots  without  turning  the  corn  stalks 
under.  Then  with  a  hay- rake  gather  them  into  piles, 
and  after  burning  as  many  as  possible,  haul  off  the 
remainder.  The  same  work  will  be  found  necessary 
where  sorghum  has  been  grown. 

If  beets  follow  grain  the  stubble  should  be  plowed 
shallow — say  4  inches — immediately  after  harvest, 
for  by  this  treatment  the  land  will  be  prevented  from 
baking  and  the  weeds  will  be  encouraged  to  grow,  a 
large  part  of  which  may  then  be  destroyed  by  a 
later  and  deeper  plowing  the  same  fall.  A  deep 
plowing  at  first  would  prevent  their  germination 
until  they  should  be  brought  near  the  surface  by  the 
spring  working  of  the  soil,  when  they  would  germin- 
ate and  seriously  interfere  with  the  crop  and  increase 
the  cost  of  production.  If  the  crop  is  to  be  grown 
upon  a  considerable  scale  the  use  of  a  gang-plow  is  to 
be  recommended,  as  it  both  decreases  the  cost  of 
preparing  the  land  and  hastens  the  work.  Although 
not  commonly  done,  the  writer  believes  that  immedi- 
ately following  this  shallow  plowing,  particularly  if 
the  land  is  known  to  be  foul,  it  is  desirable  to  harrow 
and  roll,  or  drag,  the  land. 

If  stable  manure  is  to  be  used  it  should  be  applied 
soon  after  the  shallow  plowing,  spreading  it  evenly 
over  the  land  that  it  may  be  turned  under  in  the 
deeper  plowing  in  the  same  fall.  For  good  plowing, 
do  not  attempt  to  turn  too  wide  a  furrow;  a  narrow 
furrow  not  only  mellows  more  readily,  but  absorbs 
moisture  more  rapidly  and  is  more  rapidly  turned. 

If  beets  follow  potatoes,  or  beets,  or  if  the  land  is 
known  to  be  free  of  weeds,  the  shallow  plowing  may 
be  omitted,  but  in  no  case  must  the  deeper  plowing 
be  neglected. 

In  case  irrigation  is  to  be  practiced  some  special 
preparation  of  the  field  must  be  given  attention. 
First  of  all,  in  plowing  the  land  as  few  dead  furrows 
as  possible  should  be  left  in  the  field  after  the  work  is 
completed,  as  they  interfere  very  much  with  the  cul- 
tivation and  irrigation  of  the  land.  Plowing  around, 
which  means  starting  at  the  edge  of  the  field  and 
plowing  in  circles  toward  the  center  of  the  field, 
should  also  be  avoided,  as  it  is  not  favorable  for  irri- 
gation, since  the  land  lies  in  two  different  directions, 
which  interferes  with  the  flow  of  the  water. 

Further,  successful  irrigation  of  a  beet  field  can 
not  be  accomplished  without  a  thorough  grading — 
"leveling" — of  its  surface.  To  achieve  this,  there 
must  be  a  fine  surface,  which  should  be  prepared  by 
harrowing  and  floating  (dragging)  the  land  repeat- 
edly, crosswise  and  lengthwise.  As  soon  as  the  sur- 
face is  fine  enough  to  be  easily  moved,  a  leveler  should 
be  used  which  shall  drag  the  soil  from  the  high  places 
and  drop  it  in  the  lower  ones.  The  machine  is  a 
simple  one  and  can  easily  be  constructed  by  any  one. 

Where  the  retaining  of  winter  moisture  in  the  soil 


is  of  great  importance,  which  is  the  case  in  all 
regions  where  it  is  hoped  to  sprout  the  ceed  without 
irrigation  in  the  spring,  the  first  work  of  spring 
should  be  the  dragging  of  the  land.  From  the  set- 
tling of  the  soil  during  winter  the  capillary  tubes  have 
reached  a  high  stage  of  development,  and  as  soon  as 
the  surface  of  the  soil  becomes  somewhat  dry,  there 
is  continuous  evaporation  of  the  soil  moisture  through 
these  tubes,  causing  an  enormous  loss  of  moisture. 
High  ridges  are  particularly  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  wind,  and  dry  out  very  quickly.  When 
seed  is  embedded  in  these  drier  places  it  germinates 
much  slower  than  in  the  more  moist  portions  of  the 
field,  and  causes  an  uneven  stand,  which  proves  very 
detrimental  to  the  crop,  for  these  later  plants  never 
reach  the  stage  of  development  of  the  earlier  ones. 
Dragging  more  effectually  remedies  this  trouble  than 
does  harrowing,  and  results  in  a  great  saving  of 
moisture.  Such  treatment,  however,  should  not  be 
given  to  the  heavier  clay  soils.  The  land  should  now 
remain  undisturbed  for  a  time  for  the  clods  to  absorb 
moisture  and  become  somewhat  softened,  and  to 
encourage  all  the  weeds  possible  to  make  a  start. 


Horse  Beans  in  Pajaro  Valley. 

The  English  flat  bean,  known  in  this  country  as  the 
horse  bean,  is  becoming  important  among  the  prod- 
ucts of  Pajaro  valley,  according  to  an  interesting 
account  in  the  Pajaronian. 

The  horse  bean  has  not  been  grown  in  this  valley 
for  more  than  two  years  in  commercial  quantities. 
Two  years  ago  a  carload  was  marketed  and  last  sea- 
son about  a  carload  and  a  half  was  sent  out.  Last 
season  the  farmers  devoted  something  like  fifty  acres 
to  this  crop,  and  the  splendid  financial  returns 
prompted  other  tillers  of  the  soil  to  plant  horse 
beans,  the  result  being  that  a  little  more  than  750 
acres  in  the  valley  are  devoted  to  this  product. 

In  the  fertile  soil  of  Pajaro  valley  horse  beans  grow 
luxuriantly,  returning  from  one  and  a  half  ton  to  two 
tons  an  acre.  Last  year  growers  received  from  li 
cent  to  1£  cent  a  pound,  which  prices  mean  a  net 
profit  to  the  grower  of  about  $20  a  ton.  The  demand 
for  this  product  was  principally  from  the  East,  where 
it  is  used  extensively  as  an  advantageous  ingredient 
of  ground  coffee,  chickory,  etc. 

As  a  stock  feed  it  also  ranks  high.  Horses  and 
hogs  relish  it  and  take  on  flesh  and  strength  when  fed 
upon  it.  Thus  there  is  quite  a  call  for  horse  beans, 
and  prices  in  the  past  have  been  good.  As  to  the 
future  stability  of  the  market  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 
From  present  indications,  the  750  acres  of  land  de- 
voted this  season  in  Pajaro  valley  to  the  growing  of 
horse  beans  should  average  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the 
acre,  which  would  mean  a  total  of  1125  tons.  At  1£ 
cent  a  pound,  the  crop  would  be  worth  $33,750  gross, 
or  a  net  profit  to  the  growers  of  $22,500. 

The  planting  season  for  these  beans  is  from  Novem- 
ber to  January  and  the  harvest  time  in  July.  The 
crop  is  harvested  like  all  other  bean  crops.  In  most 
cases  the  flail  process  is  adopted,  and  the  beans  are 
then  separated  from  chaff  and  dirt  by  means  of  a  fan 
mill.    They  are  then  sacked  ready  for  market. 


Peanuts  as  a  Farm  Feeding  Crop. 

G.  D.  Perego  of  Newton  county,  Texas,  writing  to 
the  Kansas  Farmer  on  success  he  has  attained  in  the 
raising  and  feeding  peanuts,  says: 

"I  cannot  give  up  this  crop  so  long  as 
I  stay  on  the  farm,  because  it  has  so  much  the 
advantage  over  other  crops.  First,  it  has  no 
insect  enemy;  second,  when  you  plant  you  are 
sure  of  a  crop,  and  it  will  stand  more  dry  weather 
than  any  other  crop;  third,  poor,  sandy  land  that 
would  not  pay  in  any  crop  will  make  a  fine  crop  of 
peanuts.  I  have  this  year  about  twenty  acres  of 
sandy  land  planted  that  will  easily  make  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre  without  any  fertilizer,  that  would  not 
make  over  eight  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  The 
vines  make  the  finest  hay  I  ever  fed  when  properly 
cured.  If  you  pull  them  up  in  the  evening,  and  the 
sun  shines  bright  the  next  day,  take  them  in  late  in 
the  evening  and  you  will  have  the  sweetest  hay  you 
ever  saw.  My  horses  will  leave  alfalfa  to  eat  pea- 
nut hay  cured  in  this  way.  The  peanuts  are  the 
best  hog  feed  lever  tried.  If  you  want  to  feed  hogs 
on  peanuts,  have  a  block  in  your  barn  or  crib  and  a 
sharp  hatchet  and  you  can  chop  off  the  bunches  of 
peanuts  with  from  a  pint  to  nearly  a  quart  on  each 
root;  you  can  chop  off  two  bushels  of  peanuts  while 
you  would  be  shelling  one  bushel  of  corn.  They 
will  fatten  hogs  faster  than  anything  else,  and  keep 
them  healthy. 

"Some  people  say  there  is  no  money  in  peanuts, 
but  I  am  sure  there  is,  for  I  get  money  the  year 
round  for  mine.  I  am  now  supplying  two  stores,  be- 
sides I  fatten  my  hogs  with  the  nuts  and  feed  my 
horses  and  cows  with  the  vines.  Brother  farmers, 
try  them  by  all  means.  Plant  the  nuts  in  hills  2  feet 
apart  and  have  the  rows  3  feet  apart.  Keep  plants 
clean,  and  you  will  not  worry  about  the  yield.  If 
you  plant  about  April  20th,  they  will  be  ready  to 
harvest  by  August  20th.  They  are  a  most  valuable 
crop." 
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The  University  Farm. 

The  State  Commission  for  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  a  University  farm  is  now  ready  to  receive 
offers  of  land  for  such  a  University  farm.  All  com- 
munications on  the  subject  should  be  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  V.  H.  Henderson, 
Berkeley.  Proposals  should  be  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commission  on  or  before  June  1,  1905. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  land  for  the  University 
farm  shall  be  of  "such  size  and  acreage  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  designed;  provided,  however,  that  there 
should  not  be  less  than  320  acres  of  first-class  tillable 
land  located  at  such  a  place  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  proper,  having  in  consideration  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  must  be  first-class  till- 
able land,  and  in  its  soil,  location,  climate  and  gen- 
eral environment  be  typical  and  representative  of 
the  best  general  agricultural  conditions  in  California, 
and  be  capable  of  successfully  producing  the  general 
crops  of  the  State  and  as  many  as  may  be  of  all  the 
crops  and  products  successfully  grown  in  California." 

It  is  provided  that  "no  site  shall  be  chosen  one- 
half  of  which  is  not  susceptible  of  irrigation."  If  a 
system  for  its  irrigation  is  not  already  provided,  a 
water  right  must  be  provided  in  connection  with  the 
land.  The  Commission  has  been  granted  power  to 
take  options  or  bonds  for  deeds  and  to  accept  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  University  farm  as  a  gift; 
they  may  also  receive  gifts  of  water  rights,  canals, 
ditch,  flume  or  other  water  rights.  The  Commission' 
is  fjiven  also  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 

The  Commission  desires  that  all  proposals  should 
contain  a  description  of  the  land  offered,  information 
as  to  its  exact  location,  as  to  its  acreage,  as  to  its 
physical  character,  as  to  the  price  per  acre,  as  to 
the  water  rights  connected  with  it,  as  to  its  distance 
from  the  nearest  railroad  town,  as  to  climatic  condi- 
tions, as  to  existing  improvements  and  other  similar 
information. 

The  Commission  also  desires  a  statement  as  to  how 
long  any  offer  made  will  remain  open.  Proposals 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  offer  to  bond  to  the 
Commission  the  land  offered  without  cost  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  upon  demand  of  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all 
proposals  as  in  its  judgment  shall  seem  proper.  On 
May  18th  the  Commission  will  begin  to  visit  lands 
offered  as  a  site  for  the  University  farm. 


FRUIT  flARKETINQ. 


Olive  Oil  Market  of  Malaga. 

"  Higher  prices  and  half  a  crop  "  tersely  expresses 
the  present  condition  of  the  Malaga  olive  oil  market. 
The  yield  of  olives  from  the  orchards  of  Andalusia 
(that  section  of  southern  Spain  embracing  the  prov- 
inces of  Cordoba,  Jaen,  Seville,  Granada  and  Malaga) 
has  been  less  for  the  present  vintage  than  for  any  of 
the  last  four  years,  on  account  of  the  hot  weather 
during  the  early  autumn,  when  the  olive  was  ripen- 
ing, which  caused  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fruit 
to  prematurely  ripen  and  fall. 

Usually  the  olive  crop  of  Andalusia  is  sufficient  for 
the  pressing  of  about  30,000,000  arrobas  (127,789,000 
gallons)  of  oil.  While  accurate  figures  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  15,000,000  arrobas  (63,945,000  gallons)  would 
probably  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  present  crop.  The 
olive  yield  of  Italy,  which  is  closely  watched  by 
Malaga  exporters,  is  now  reported  to  be  in  worse 
shape  than  that  of  southern  Spain.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, there  has  not  been  as  much  Spanish  oil  sold  to 
either  Italy  or  France  as  in  former  years. 

A  comparison  of  this  season's  sales  of  Malaga  olive 
oil  to  the  United  States  shows  a  decrease  of  one- 
third  from  those  of  1903,  which  was  probably  the 
best  season  the  oil  exporters  of  Malaga  ever  had. 
The  exports  of  Malaga  oil  for  the  last  three  seasons, 
October  to  Februarv  of  each  year,  were  as  follows: 
1903,  9240  barrels;"  1904,  5750  barrels;  1905,  5823 
barrels. 

Malaga,  Spain.  D.  R.  Birch,  Consul. 


California  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition. 


California  is  evidently  going  to  do  something  worth 
while  at  the  coming  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  at 
Portland.  Mr.  W.  A.  Beard  of  the  Sacramento 
Development  Association,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Portland,  informs  the  Sacramento  Union  that 
the  California  building  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
of  the  State  buildings,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the 
main  line  of  travel.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  Cali- 
fornia building  at  St.  Louis,  and  its  four  fronts,  each 
representing  one  of  the  old  missions  of  this  State, 
will  command  attention.  The  building  is  nearing 
completion  and  exhibit  material  is  being  moved  in. 
The  Sacramento  valley  hopes  to  have  another  build- 
ing devoted  to  its  own  purposes. 
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Big  Almond  Crop.  —  Chico  Record: 
A  visit'to  the  almond  orchards  in  close 
proximity  to  town  presents  a  scene  which 
has  not  been  equaled  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  some  of  the  orchards  the  trees 
are  fairly  overloaded  with  fine,  large, 
healthy  appearing  fruit,  while  most  of 
the  trees  are  filled  to  more  than  their 
average.  The  indications  are  that  the 
man  who  has  almonds  this  year  and  is 
not  compelled  to  immediately  sell  after 
harvest  will  be  on  the  shady  side  of  easy 
street. 

Stock  Fared  Well.— Oroville  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee:  Stockmen  say  that 
feed  has  been  better  this  winter  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  the  section,  as  far 
as  white  men  can  remember.  In  many 
instances  stockmen  have  not  fed  a  bale  of 
hay  this  season  and  stock  is  in  the  best  of 
condition. 

Lose  Money  Paid  in  Land  Deal.— 
Oroville  special  to  Sacramento  'Bee:  In 
the  Superior  Court  here  Judge  Gray  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  defendant  in  the 
case  of  Louis  Glass  and  Homer  King  vs. 
S.  C.  Peasley.  Two  years  ago  Peasley 
bonded  some  of  his  land  to  E.  W.  Fogg 
and  Harry  Jacobs  for  $25,000,  and  these 
men  then' turned  their  contract  over  to 
Glass  and  King,  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit 
just  decided.  It  was  provided  that  the 
money  should  be  paid  in  four  equal  in- 
stallments of  $0400  each.  King  and  Glass 
made  the  first  payment,  but  none  after 
that.  When  the  limit  set  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  option  had  expired,  Peasley 
sold  the  land  in  question  to  the  Central 
Dredging  Company,  and  thereupon  Glass 
and  King  demanded  the  return  of  the 
$0400  they  had  paid  to  him.  This  he  re- 
fused to  do,  and  the  suit  at  law  followed. 
The  Court  decided  against  the  plaintiffs. 
There  are  several  similar  deals  in  this 
section  awaiting  settlement.  The  plain- 
tiffs in  the  case  may  appeal. 

Glenn. 

Fourteen-Thousand- Dollar  Wool 
Sale.  —  Orland  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee:  Zike  Simpson,  a  local  sheepman, 
beat  the  record  here  this  year  in  the  wool 
crop.  From  10,200  head  of  sheep  he  re- 
ceived 56,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  he 
sold  for  25  cents  per  pound,  or  $14,000. 

Much  Foul  Grain.— Willows  Journal: 
The  prospects  for  a  big  grain  crop  are 
not  so  encouraging  as  they  were  a  month 
ago;  much  of  the  low  and  level  land  is  full 
of  cheat  and  clover  instead  of  wheat, 
which  will  materially  reduce  the  yield; 
the  hill  land  is  in  much  bettor  shape  and 
the  late  sown  grain  bids  fair  to  make  bet- 
ter crops  than  the  heavy  stand  on  the 
summer  fallowed  land. 

Kings. 

Large  Acreage  of  Peaches.— Han- 
ford  Journal:  There  will  be  an  immense 
increase  in  the  production  of  peaches 
from  Kings  county  four  years  hence,  says 
Mr.  Douglass  of  the  firm  of  Douglass  & 
Thorne.  Mr.  Douglass  says  that  not  only 
was  every  peach  tree  of  good  variety  for 
drying,  but  many  for  canning,  bought 
and  set  out.  The  great  demand  was  for 
drying  peaches,  and  the  State  was  scoured 
for  trees  of  that  variety  of  fruit. 

Mendocino. 

Hop  Roots  are  Turned  to  Cash.— 
Ukiah  Republican-Press:  F.  C.  Albert- 
son  reports  that  over  2,1  00,000  hop  roots 
have  been  shipi  ed  out  of  this  valley  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  price  ranged  between 
$4  and  $8.50,  a  few  hundred  thousand 
reaching  the  top  figure  among  the  first 
lots  that  were  sold.  The  great  bulk  was 
shipped  to  Sonoma  county,  where  hun- 
dreds of  acres  have  been  planted  this  year. 
Some,  howevt-r,  went  to  British  Colum- 
bia. Among  the  largest  shippers  were  : 
John  Cunningham.  400,000  at  $5;  Sanford 
Bros.,  150,000  at  85;  Hugh  Cox,  2n0,000  at 
$8.50  and  $5;  Hu^ins,  75,000  at  $6.  A 
number  of  smaller  lots  amounting  to  100,- 
000  roots  wi  nt  at  $0  and  the  remainder  at 
$4.  The  last  lot  of  the  season  was  shipped 
by  express  Tuesday  by  John  Eldn  d  from 
Horst's  ranches  in  this  valley  and 
amounted  to  123,000  roots.  This  shipping 
takes  into  consideration  none  of  the  roots 
that  were  planted  in  this  county.  A 
number  of  ranchers  increased  their  area 
and  the  American  Hop  &  Barley  Co.  have 
put  out  a  large  acreage  in  Round  valley. 

Orange. 

Fullerton  Walnut  Crop  En- 
gaged.—The  Fullerton  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  has  closed  a  contract  for  its 
entire  output  this  season  on  the  same 
terms  as  last  year,  which  is  a  straight 
brokerage  agreement.  It  is  too  early  in 
the  season  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
crop,  but  it  is  thought  it  will  be  as  heavy 
as  last  year.  This  association  shipped 
fiftv-five  cars  last  year  which  sold  for 
$113,400. 


San  lieriiardino. 

Cherry  Season  Delayed.— Redlands 
Facts,  April  29:  Andrews  Bros,  have 
fifty  acres  planted  to  cherries  and  are  not 
only  the  largest  growers  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  but  raise  more  of  this  fruit  than  all 
other  growers  in  southern  California  com- 
bined. The  recent  frosts  did  not  damage 
the  Andrews  cherry  trees,  as  they  are 
located  in  a  sort  of  a  cove  where  the  frosts 
do  not  fall.  However,  their  plum  crop 
was  pretty  badly  hurt.  The  Andrews 
Bros,  began  the  cherry  business  about 
twelve  years  ago  with  twenty  acres. 
Each  year  they  have  added  to  their  acre- 
age, and  they  intend  to  continue  the  ex- 
pansion. Since  this  ranch  was  started 
but  one  disaster  has  befallen  the  crop,  and 
that  was  about  seven  years  ago.  That 
season,  Mr.  Andrews  says,  the  crop  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  a  small  bird  called 
the  tanager. 

Bu  Joaquin. 

Hessian  Fly  Makes  Its  Appear- 
ance.— Lodi  Sentinel,  April  29:  A  grub, 
said  to  be  the  Hessian  fly.  has  infested  the 
grain  fields  of  ban  Joaquin  county,  and  it 
is  said  that  it  threatens  to  destroy  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fine  growing  grain. 
Florin  Swain,  who  is  farming  the  Sperry 
ranch  on  the  Cherokee  lane,  states  that 
he  believes  the  grub  is  the  dreaded  Hes- 
sian fly.  Other  farmers  are  also  of  this 
opinion.  The  pest  is  usually  indicated  by 
the  wheit  turning  yollow,  and  a  close  in- 
vestigation will  reveal  the  stalks  being 
streaked  with  this  same  color.  Searching 
the  stalks  just  above  the  roots  discloses  a 
small  pupa  on  the  grain.  Under  a  mi- 
croscope this  resembles  a  date  very 
closely.  As  many  as  six  of  them  have 
been  found  in  one  stalk. 

Tree  Fruits  Very  Shy,  but  Grapes 
Plentiful. — Lodi  special  to  Sacramento 
Bet-:  Tree  fruit  in  northern  San  Joaquin 
will  not  be  a  good  crop.  Peaches  and 
cherries  will  be  but  half  a  crop.  Apricots 
are  looking  better  than  most  other 
varieties,  and  growers  are  figuring  on  a 
two-thirds  crop.  Plums  and  prunes  should 
make  a  full  crop,  but  pears  will  fall  far 
below  the  average.  Grapes,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  be  the  best  crop  this  section 
has  ever  seen.  Conditions  have  greatly 
favored  vine  fruit  here,  no  heavy  winds 
or  killing  frosts  having  yet  appeared,  and 
the  rains  have  been  most  timely.  Grow- 
ers are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  short- 
age of  the  tree  fruits. 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees  at  Garden- 
ers' Expense. — Lodi  Sentinel:  The  re- 
port of  the  County  Fruit  Inspector,  which 
was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Commissioners  Saturday,  showed  that 
several  Italians  had  failed  to  comply  with 
the  law  governing  the  spraying  of  trees. 
The  commissioners  have  decided  to  have 
the  trees  sprayed  at  the  expense  of  the 
gardeners. 

Santa  ltarharu. 

Large  Sale  of  Dairy  Stock.— Press, 
April  27:  The  Tucker  sale  at  the  Williams 
dairy  was  conducted  yesterday  and  called 
a  large  number  of  farmers  and  stockmen 
to  the  place.  The  bidding  was  not  en- 
thusiastic, however,  and  while  the  young 
stock  brought  good  prices,  the  cows  sold 
very  cheap,  the  highest  price  for  a  single 
animal  being  $30.50,  and  the  lowest  $13.50 
each  for  four  old  dry  cows.  Thirty-seven 
milch  cows  sold  at  an  average  of  $23.80, 
twenty-five  dry  cows  brought  an  average 
price  of  $20.23.  In  all,  113  head  of  dairy 
stock,  three  horses  and  one  buggy  were 
sold  for  a  total  of  $2187.  W.  §.  Parks 
was  the  largest  buyer  of  cows.  Altogether 
he  bought  thirty  milch  cows  at  prices 
ranging  from  $18.50  to  $28.50  He  also 
bought  nine  dry  cows  at  $20  each.  Thir- 
teen  heifers,  two-year-olds,  were  bid  in  1  > y 
George  Mack  at  $17  each.  Five  steers 
went  to  the  same  purchaser  for  $24  50 
each  Donovan  bought  five  steers  at  $19, 
seven  others  at  $17,  eleven  calves  and  two 
yearlings  at  $5.50  each.  A  two-year-old 
bull  brought  $18  and  a  yearling  $9.  Two 
slags  sold  for  $14.50  each. 

The  Bean  Market.  —  Commercial 
Agent  Shillingsburg  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific gives  some  interesting  figures  in  con- 
nection with  recent  reports  on  the  bean 
market.  He  states  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  about  75.000  sacks  of  beans 
in  the  two  counties  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
Ventura.  Of  these  60,000  sacks  are 
Limas  and  the  remaining  Lady  Washing- 
tons  and  Small  Whites.  At  this  time  a 
year  ago  there  were  nearly  300,000  sacks 
of  beans  in  the  two  counties,  and  in  the 
five  months  from  May  to  September  there 
were  shipped  85,000  sacks,  leaving  a  hold- 
over stock  of  about  200,000  sacks.  If 
there  is  the  same  demand  this  year,  the 
present  stock  will  be  cleaned  out  entirely, 
and  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  10,000 
sacks  in  place  of  the  hold-over  of  last  sea- 
son. This  should  be  encouraging  to  the 
farmers,  and  it  accounts  for  the  present 
high  quotations. 

Shasta. 

Few  Prunes.  —  Redding  Searchlight: 
C.  C.  Hainline,  of  Anderson,  says  that  re- 


ports from  the  prune  growers  about  An- 
derson tended  to  show  that  probably  not 
more  than  ono-fourth  of  the  usual  crop 
would  be  harvested  this  season,  and  the 
cause  of  the  failure  is  somewhat  out  of 
the  ordinary.  Mr.  Hainline  said  that  the 
trees  bloomed  prolilicallv,  but  while  they 
were  in  full  bloom  a  heavy  rainstorm 
came  and  washed  away  the  pollen.  The 
result  was  that,  the  blossoms  were  not  fer- 
tilized and  the  fruit  fell  from  the  branches 
soon  after  forming.  The  failure  of  the 
crop  is  in  no  way  attributed  to  the  frost, 
the  most  common  enemy  of  the  prune 
grower. 

Big  Land  Trade.— Redding  special  to 
Sacrameuto  Bee:  The  Alexander  olive 
orchard,  near  Anderson,  the  largest  olive 
property  in  northern  California,  has  just 
been  traded  to  J.  Cochran  for  a  whole 
block  of  land  near  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  property  is  valued  at  $120,000. 

Sonoma. 

Eighty  Thousand  Eggs.  —  At  the 
ranch  of  Byron  Purvine,  near  Petaluma, 
during  March  80,000  eggs  were  laid  by 
the  hens,  or  an  average  of  6500  a  day. 
The  Purvine  eggs  always  bring  a  fancy 
price  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 

Pests  Exterminated.  —  Healdsburg 
Enterprise:  A.  Sbarboro  states  that  the 
ravages  from  the  lava  moth  at  the  Asti 
vineyards  have  entirely  ceased.  One 
hundred  men  working  at  night  for  two 
weeks  in  the  Italian-Swiss  Colony  vine- 
yards have  entirely  extirpated  the  pest. 
This  is  the  second  time  in  twenty-five 
years  that  the  Colony  has  had  trouble  by 
this  little  worm.  The  damage  done  to 
the  grape  is  not  large,  as  the  worms  were 
checked  in  good  time. 

Stanislaus. 

Killed  a  Bald  Eagle  With  .22 
Rifle.— Modesto  Herald  :  G.  W.  Sisk 
killed  a  bald  eagle  last  week  that  meas- 
ured 6£  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Mr.  Sisk, 
who  resides  on  a  ranch  near  Oakdale. 
noticed  the  large  bird  circling  around  for 
two  or  three  days  and  supposed  it  was  a 
hawk.  He  finally  took  a  shot  at  it  with  a 
little  .22  rifle  and  the  eagle  flew  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  before  it  dropped.  Monday 
morning  when  Mr.  Sisk  went  into  the 
field  to  plow  he  found  his  "hawk  "  was  a 
bald  eagle,  the  height  at  which  it  soared 
reducing  its  size  and  making  the  confu- 
sion possible. 

Sutter. 

Cherries  Bring  Fair  Prices.— Yuba 
City  Farmer,  April  28:  J.  B.  Wilkie  is 
still  shipping  the  early  varieties  of  cher- 
ries and  from  all  reports  the  returns  are 
very  fair.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Giblin  orchard  he  will  handle  the  crops 
from  all  the  orchards  in  this  vicinity, 
amounting  to  about  fifty  or  sixty  tons, 
selling  to  local  dealers  and  shipping. 
We  understand  the  price  to  the  growers 
is  from  4c  to  6c  per  pound,  there  being 
not  much  better  than  one-half  a  crop. 

Tehama. 

Cone  Land  Sold.— Red  Bluff  News: 
The  100,000-acre  Cone  estate,  lying  south 
of  Red  Bluff  for  15  miles  along  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  has  been  purchased  by  a 
syndicate  of  San  Francisco  and  Spokane 
capitalists,  who  propose  to  make  exten- 
sive developments  on  the  property  and 
open  it  to  settlement  in  small  subdivis- 
ions. This  great  estate  has  been  con- 
ducted for  many  years  as  a  grain  and 
stock  ranch.  County  Surveyor  Luning 
has  charge  of  a  large  corps  of  engineers 
who  have  established  a  camp  near  the 
center  of  the  property  and  are  now  sub- 
dividing it. 

Tuolumne. 

Bonus  Given  for  Planting  Apple 
Trees. — The  Sierra  Railway  Co.  started 
in  some  time  ago  to  foster  the  growing  of 
apples  in  the  Sierra  region  tributary  to 
its  line.  Young  trees  were  offered  free  to 
all  promising  to  set  them  out.  Xow  the 
company  is  giving  a  bonus  of  $5  an  acre 
for  the  planting  of  trees.  Last  week  the 
Sierra  Co.  paid  $110  to  F.  J.  Ralph,  who 
resides  on  a  tract  of  land  near  Campbell's 
station,  as  a  bonus  for  the  planting  of 
twenty-two  acres. 

Yolo. 

Bronze  Turkeys.— Winters  Express: 
R.  E.  Baker  has  imported  from  Missouri 
eighteen  bronze  turkey  eggs  for  C.  W. 
Thissell  Jr.  The  eggs  are  from  turkeys 
that  captured  three  out  of  four  prizes  at 
one  turkey  show,  the  hens  of  which 
weighed  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
pounds  and  one  gobbler  weighing  forty- 
eight  pounds. 

Yuba. 

Twenty-five  Cent  Wool.— Marys- 
ville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Of  all 
the  good  prices  paid  for  the  spring  clip  of 
wool  in  this  section,  C.  K.  Dam  has  se- 
cured the  best,  viz.,  25c  per  pound.  The 
lot  consisted  of  4500  pounds.  His  was  the 
last  large  lot  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
Wheatland  section. 

Land  Owners  to  Appeal.— Marys- 
ville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  The 


landholders  in  the  Brown's  Valley  district 
have  announced,  through  their  attorneys, 
that  they  will  take  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  Judge  Ross,  which  last  week 
validated  the  bonds  of  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  the  district  itself.  If  the 
decision  is  accepted  as  final  the  land- 
holders will  have  to  raise  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $200,000,  which  would  mean  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  acreage  involved. 

Live  Wire  Kills  Horse. —  J.  H. 
Murphy  of  Sutter  county,  while  driving 
in  Marysville  on  April  29th,  lost  a  horse, 
through  coming  in  contact  with  a  live 
electric  wire.  When  the  animal  fell, 
Murphy  did  not  realize  how  tho  accident 
occurred  and  came  very  near  striking  the 
wire  when  he  alighted  from  his  vehicle. 
He  was  astride  of  the  deadly  current  be- 
fore he  noticed  tho  wire.  The  wire  was 
loosed  from  its  position  by  careless  house 
movers,  Murphy's  second  horse  received 
a  shock  from  the  wire,  but  was  quieted 
before  he  again  came  in  contact  with  it. 


VITICULTURE. 


A  New  Viticultural  Organization. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  an  organization  has 
been  effected  which  will  be  known  as 
the  State  Board  of  Viticulture.  This 
body  will  be  auxiliary  to  the  State 
Board  of  Trade,  and  will  use  the  Board 
of  Trade  rooms  at  will. 

Recently  a  meeting  was  held  at  which 
the  wine  men  appeared  by  a  delegation 
before  the  State  Board  of  Trade  and 
represented  that  they  needed  means  to 
enable  them  to  take  concerted  action 
whenever  it  was  necessary  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  wine  industry.  The  State 
Board  of  Trade  encouraged  the  propo- 
sition made  to  organize  a  body  to  affil- 
iate with  the  Board,  and  appointed 
John  P.  Irish  a  committee  to  take  the 
first  steps  to  bring  about  what  was 
desired. 

Last  week  the  new  Board  of  Viticul- 
ture was  formed  with  the  following  ini- 
tial membership: 

John  P.  Irish,  chairman;  Percy  T. 
Morgan,  San  Francisco;  John  Swett, 
Contra  Costa  county  district;  C.  J. 
Wetmore,  Livermore  district;  E  H. 
Rixford,  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara 
county  district;  Theodore  A.  Bell,  Napa 
and  Sacramento  district;  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  Sonoma  district;  William  Crone 
Spencer,  Placer  county  and  foothill  dis- 
trict; J.  B.  Lankershim,  Los  Angeles 
district;  M.  F.  Tarpey,  Fresno  district; 
C.  A.  Wetmore,  Stockton  district; 
F.  T.  Swett,  corresponding  secretary; 
R  M.  Wood,  recording  secretary;  C.  J. 
Wetmore,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee;  Percy  T.  Morgan,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  legislation  and  in- 
ternal revenue;  John  Swett,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  pure  food  ques- 
tions. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Bp, I  ij  •  ud  Posltlre  Core 
Thesafest.  TSest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  8U PEB8EDE8  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  BMve  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express.  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Look  Out  for  Dairy  Inspection. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Sa.ylor,  secretary  of  the 
Dairy  Bureau,  announces  that  proceed- 
ings will  begin  under  the  sanitary  dairy 
law  which  we  outlined  last  week.  The 
State  Dairy  Bureau  proposes  to 
"score,"  or  rather  to  rate,  the  dairies 
and  creameries  of  California  according 
to  their  sanitary  condition. 

There  are  two  objects  the  Bureau 
hopes  to  accomplish  by  means  of  this 
plan:  First,  it  will  serve  as  a  concise 
manner  of  making  out  reports  on  the 
sanitary  conditions  as  found  by  the  in- 
spectors, and,  second,  that  it  will  work 
in  the  direction  of  exact  standards 
that  the  creamerymen  and  dairymen 
can  strive  to  secure  and  maintain.  It 
is  believed  by  the  Dairy  Bureau  that 
such  a  system  of  comparative  rating 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
better  sanitary  conditions.  Not  only 
will  the  inspectors  look  into  almost 
every  detail  that  involves  sanitary  con- 
ditions, but  they  will  also  collect  a 
large  amount  of  statistical  data  for  the 
Bureau.  In  other  words,  it  is  proposed 
to  inaugurate  a  sort  of  "  cow  census  " 
work  among  the  dairymen  and  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  methods  employed 
by  creamerymen  and  cheese  factory 
operators.  By  this  means  the  Bureau 
hopes  to  find  out  who  own  profitable 
cows  and  who  are  content  with  less 
profit  in  their  work. 

Secretary  Saylor  of  the  Bureau  has 
been  at  work  devising  rules  and  plan- 
ning the  work  for  the  inspectors  soon 
to  be  appointed.  Two  meetings  of  the 
Bureau  have  been  held  to  act  upon 
these  matters.  At  the  last  meeting 
the  schedule  for  rating  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  dairies  was  ordered 
printed  and  next  week  some  prelimi- 
nary inspections  of  some  dairies  in  the 
bay  counties  will  be  undertaken  to  test 
the  practicability  of  the  plans  drawn 
up.  The  Bureau  has  secured  tempo- 
rarily the  services  of  Messrs.  Peter 
Krog,  formerly  manager  of  the  Pierce 
Land  &  Stock  Co.  at  Stockton,  H.  P. 
Glasier  of  the  Oakland  Cream  Depot 
and  S.  G.  Whitney,  and  also  Prof. 
E.  W.  Major  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  will  assist  the  Bureau  in 
getting  the  inspection  work  on  a  proper 
basis.  These  gentlemen  will  spend 
some  time  among  the  dairies  and 
creameries  together,  and  will  after- 
wards be  divided  and  each  given  differ- 
ent routes.  From  the  results  of  this 
preliminary  work  the  Bureau  hopes  to 
develop  a  safe,  practical  and  perma- 
nent plan  of  inspection  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  those  it  engages  permanently. 

Accompanying  this  article  is  given  a 
copy  of  the  schedule  for  rating  the  san- 
itary   conditions    of    the    dairies — a 


"score  card,"  so  to  speak.  It  was 
drawn  up  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  requirements  of  the  sanitary  dairy 
law  as  near  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  credits  to  the  various 
sanitary  features  of  dairying  according 
to  their  relative  importance.  The  in- 
spectors will  make  out  one  of  these  for 
each  dairy  visited.  A  similar  schedule  is 
being  prepared  for  creameries  and 
cheese  factories.  Those  dairymen  and 
creamerymen  who  want  to  secure  a 
favorable  rating  from  the  inspectors 
will  do  well  to  study  them  and  be  in 
proper  shape  when  the  inspectors  drop 
in  on  them. 


Resignation  of  Mr.  McArthur. 

W.  D.  McArthur,  holding  office  here 
as  inspector  of  dairy  exports  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  resigned  his  position 
on  the  1st  inst.  He  was  first  ap- 
pointed as  special  agent  in  the  Bureau 
on  July  28,  1899,  and  assisted  the  dairy 
division  in  investigating  Oriental  mar- 
kets for  the  sale  of  our  dairy  products. 
He  was  appointed  June  5,  1901,  as 
special  dairy  agent  of  the  Bureau  to 
supervise  the  manufacture,  packing 
and  delivery  of  butter  for  the  navy, 
this  being  the  first  effort  at  co-opera 
tion  between  these  two  departments 
Later  Mr.  McArthur  was  appointed  as 
special  agent  to  inspect  dairy  exports. 
Was  reappointed  as  special  agent  and 
expert  on  Dec.  24,  1901,  and  June  23 
1902.  Was  appointed  the  following 
year  as  dairy  inspector  under  civil 
service  examination,  and  had  the  terri- 
tory of  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona 
assigned  to  him.  His  latest  assign- 
ment was  to  all  territory  west  of  the 
Missouri  river,  necessitating  much 
travel  and  absence  from  the  coast, 
hence  his  resignation.  Mr.  McArthur 
is  well  known  on  this  coast  and  in  the 
East  as  an  expert  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  dairying,  and  has  received 
high  commendation  for  his  work  from 
the  late  Major  Alvord,  who  organized 
and  was  chief  of  the  dairy  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  His 
work  has  also  been  very  favorably  com- 
mented on  by  others  in  authority  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  also  in 
the  internal  revenue  branch  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 


Dairy  Exports  for  March. 

Exports  of  dairy  products  from  San 
Francisco  in  March,  1905,  by  sea,  in- 
cluding shipments  to  Alaska,  Hawaii 
and^Tutuila,  were  : 

Value. 

Cattle,  33  $  3,365 

Butter,  84,726  pounds    18,911 

Cheese,  57,238  pounds   8.432 

Milk   64,787 

Oleo,  13.60U  pounds   1,295 


Total  $96,79J 


DAIRY   SANITARY  RATING. 

District  No  

NAME. 

ADDKESS. 

PERFECT.  RATING 

I. — THE  HERD.    Fifteen  Points: 

1.  Health  of  cows  as  indicated  by  general  appearance   5 

2.  Cleanliness  of  cows— free  from  adhering  manure  and  other  dirt,  clean  udders 

especially   10 

H. — SURROUNDINGS  AND  GENERAL,  SANITARY  CONDITIONS.  Forty-flve 
Points: 

1.  Water— pumped  from  well  outside  of  cowyard  and  otherwise  removed  from 

any  source  of  contamination,  or  from  flowing  stream   7 

2.  Cowyard— well  drained;  solid  earth,  sr>  as  to  prevent  excessive  mud  in  wet 

weather  and  dust  in  dry  weather;  free  from  manure  and  dead  animal  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter;  ample  room  for  herd;  hog  and  calf  yards  sep- 
arate and  at  sufficient  distance   10 

3.  Stable— well  constructed,  permitting  good  drainage:  yood  floor,  permitting 

perfect  cleaning:  no  holes  or  cracks;  no  decaying  manure  and  urine 
beneath  floor;  free  from  excessive  odors;  well  ventilated  and  dry   10 

4.  Manure  conveyed  daily  to  a  sufficient  distance   5 

5.  No  decaying  food  in  feed  boxes  and  mangers   5 

6    Frpe  from  cobwebs       3 

7.  .Whitewashed   5 

III.— DAIRY  ROOM.  '  Fifteen  Points:  • 

1.  Clean,  dry,  well  ventilated  and  free  from  odors   5 

2.  Good  drainage,  carrying  liquids  sufficient  distance   2 

3.  Cement  floor       3 

4.  Well  provided  with  cleaning  facilities— brushes,  soap,  boiling  water,  eto   2 

5.  Pig  and  calf  quarters  at  sufficient  distance   1 

6.  Absence  of  stale  milk,  cream  and  refuse  matter   2 

IV  — UTENSILS.   Ten  Points: 

1.  Well  made,  well  tinned  and  free  from  cracks   2 

2.  Cleaned  thoroughly,  including  sterilizing  with  boiling  water    5 

8.  Separator  clean     2 

4.  Churn  and  butter  apparatus  clean   1 

V.— ATTENDANTS.    Five  Points: 

1.  Clean  clothing   2 

2.  Clean  hands   2 

8.   Careful  to  have  udders  of  cows  clean   1 

VI  -PRODUCT.    Ten  Points: 

1.   Milk  Immediately  removfd  from  stable  after  drawing   3 

2    Foremilk  discarded   1 

8.   Aerated  and  co  led  at  once  below  68°   3 

4.   Free  from  odors  and  solid  matter,  as  shown  by  strainers  and  settlings  In 

tanks,  vats,  eto   3 


Totals 


and  guarantee  them  for  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 


WADDELL, 


Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Windmill  and 
Feed  Mill  Co. 

35  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


V-P  brings  fruits  and  Howe 
the  right  appliances.   Special  adapta- 
tion to  every  need. 

HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP- 
SACK an  :  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

COBtyles.  Nozzles,  hose,  attachments  formulas, 
every  spray  ini;  ac  e  saury .  Write  f.ir  freecatalig 
The  Doming  Co.,  Salom,  O. 

'rWorld'l  Mest"  Pnmr.  MaVerS. 


will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider  range  of 
temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

NO.  1-250  TO  300  LBS.  CAPACITY. 
"   2-350  TO  400  " 
"   3-450  TO  500  " 
"  4-650  TO  700  " 
"  5-850  TO  900  " 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  &  1$  Drumm  Street,        San  Francisco,  Cal 


#fS?y  oewey.strong  &co.i^gy 

i  -patents!  J 

^^■^330  MARKET  ST.  S  F 


km 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


t  lie 


i  Bou  Frt.tr  Li<W< 


it.    A  Hi  it  ij j  \>.  v  o.iin  J5  lb*, 
nd  bof»  cm  handle  ll.tm.  Each 
il<p  it  b'lud  with  lour  wire  br»e<*.     Wf  will 
thip  one  or  more  to  mr  S.  P.  R.  R.  Stilton  in 
OLIomia.ot.  -<(<.,i  ol  ,.n.t         anli  ptr  fat 

Driver.  Abel  &  Co..  Sao  Leandro,  Cal. 


TENTS! 

IRRIGATION  HOSE,  ETC 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

SUN  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

603  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

aline°of  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 

are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattlo 
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The  Home  Circle* 


Cautious  Uncle  Si. 


You'll  never  ketch  old  Uncle  Si: 

He's  middlin'  wide  awake. 
I've  seen  a  lot  o'  fellers  try 

An'  find  out  their  mistake. 
With  his  opinion  he  ain't  free, 

If  sech  a  thing  he's  got: 
He  only  winks  and  says:  "Mebbe 

It  is— an'  mebbe  not." 

He  don't  allow  that  he'll  commit 

Himself  to  no  extent 
On  things  most  people  would  admit 

Wus  plain  an'  evident. 
He  winks  when  you  start  in  to  quiz — 

'Twould  aggravate  a  saint — 
An'  then  he  says:  "  Mebbe  it  is; 

An'  then — mebbe  it  ain't." 

Ask  him  if  one  an'  one  makes  two, 

Or  whether  black  is  white, 
If  daylightcomes  when  nightis  through, 

If  dogs  an'  cats  will  fight; 
Ast  bim  if  water  runs  downhill, 

If  fire  will  make  things  hot, 
An'  he'll  chirp  up:  "Mebbe  it  will; 

Mebbe — an'  mebbe  not." 

—Chicago  News. 


A  Sonnet  of  Maidenhood. 


Sigh  not  for  me,  O  rosy,  guarded  wife, 
Outloooking — from  your  love-encircled 
nest, 

Where  little  hands  grope  soft  about 

your  breast — 
Upon  my  days,  storm-buffeted  and  rife 
With  the  vague  fears  of  loneliness  and 

strife; 

For   sweetly    though    you    fare  and 

sweetly  rest, 
Dear  is  the  freedom  of  my  upward  quest 
And  dear   the  promise  of   my  cloistral 
life. 

I  love  the  half-blown  rose,  the  crescent 
moon; 

The  last  green  hill  I  would  not  reach 

and  climb; 
Still,  still  I  hear  the  faint,  alluring 

chime 

Of  dreamland,  silenced  in  your  wifehood's 
noon 

And  over  me  shall  shine  till  life  is  gone 
The  great  white  star  of  girlhood's  dewy 
dawn. 

— M.  Cannah,  in  Century. 

A  Poor  Memory. 

When  Calspay  came  down  to  break- 
fast the  other  morning  he  found  Mrs. 
Calspay  awaiting  him  with  a  certain  air 
of  expectancy.  At  least  that  was  the 
way  it  impressed  Calspay.  He  was  not 
an  observing  man  in  some  matters,  but 
he  observed  that.  He  also  observed 
that  Mrs.  Calspay  was  wearing  a  very 
pretty  kimono  and  that  her  morning 
kiss  was — well,  perhaps  a  little  more 
fervid  than  usual.  There  was  nothing 
in  all  this,  however,  to  occasion  re- 
mark. 

Calspay  took  his  accustomed  place 
at  the  table  and  unfolded  his  napkin. 
His  wife  smiled  at  him  from  behind  the 
cups.  He  smiled  back  pleasantly 
enough. 

"Well?"  said  the  lady,  inquiringly. 
"Well,  what?  "  asked  Calspay  in  re- 
turn. 

"Oh,  nothing.  There!  I  forgot 
whether  I  put  sugar  in  your  coffee  or 

not." 

"Scoop  into  it  with  a  spoon,"  sug- 
gested Calspay.  "You can  easily  tell." 
******* 

"Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Calspay,  after 
satisfying  herself  that  the  coffee  was 
properly  qualified,  "do  you  remember 
how  long  it  took  me  to  keep  in  mind 
whether  you  took  one  or  two  lumps  in 
your  coffee  ?" 

"  Uh-hub,"  replied  Calspay.  "  Push 
the  buttered  toast  over  this  way  a  lit- 
tle, please." 

"  My  brothers,  both  of  them,  drank 
theirs  without  sugar,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Calspay,  "so  I  was  always  giving  you 
yours  unsweetened.  But  you  were 
always  patient  and  nice  about  it." 

"I  am  still,"  said  Calspay,  taking  a 
large  semi-circular  bite  out  of  a  slice  of 
toast  and  opening  his  paper. 

:  kntiVv^^ou  are— at  times.  But 
yo  3idn¥¥eaa  *6¥rid  newspapers  at 
br  8  kfast  then,  did  y^fi?" 

Eh?  Er-  -I  beg  'roXir  pardon,  my 
de  r,  but>ii>ai*fl<S»  oalChS'that  last  ob- 
sefvption."  _ 

say  you 


Vr 


mm 


didn't  read  newspapers  at  the  break- 
fast table  when  we  were  first  married." 

"  I — yes,  my  dear." 

"Why,  you  aren't  listening  to  what 
I  say  a  bit." 

Mrs.  Calspay  sighed.  "Henry,"  she 
said,  softly,  "do  you  remember  the 
first  breakfast  we  ever  ate  together?  " 

"  Yes."  replied  her  husband,  "per- 
fectly. We  had  ham  and  eggs  and 
waffles.  I  wish  we  could  have  waffles 
some  morning;  it  seems  to  me  we 
haven't  had  them  for  an  age. 
****** 

Mrs.  Calspay  sighed  again.  "  It  was 
just  such  a  cold,  snowy  morning  as  this, 
wasn't  it?  "  she  said  in  the  same  remi- 
niscent tone. 

"That  reminds  me  that  I've  got  to 
get  a  new  pair  of  rubbers,"  said  Cal- 
spay. 

"Do  put  down  that  paper  a  mo- 
ment." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you 
didn't  read  the  paper  at  the  breakfast 
table  when  we  were  first  married." 

Calspay  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 
"I  didn't  know  you  objected  to  it,  my 
dear,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I  don't — some  days." 

"Give  me  another  cup  of  coffee, 
please." 

"I  know  how  much  sugar  to  put  in 
now,  don't  I?  " 

"  You  do,  but  you  don't  always  do  it. 
That  last  wasn't  quite  sweet  enough." 

"I  have  always  been  glad  that  I  was 
married  in  winter." 

"Why?" 

"  Oh,  because! " 

"That's  a  good  reason." 

"And  I  never  look  out  on  a  snowy 
morning  like  this  that  I  don't  think  of 
our  first  morning  together.  Every- 
thing was  so  pretty  in  that  hotel.  And 
I  remember  how  the  rice  dropped  out 
and  I  was  afraid  the  waiter  would  see 
it.  Emily  threw  about  a  quart  right 
down  my  neck.  I  thought  it  was  aw- 
fully mean  of  her." 

"Speaking  of  Emily,  I  saw  that 
brother  of  hers  downtown  the  other 
day,"  said  Calspay.  "He  looked 
seedier  than  a  slice  of  rye  bread  in  a 
Dutch  lunch.  Did  the  plumber  come 
around  yesterday  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Calspay. 

"It  was  about  time  he  did.  Well,  I 
must  be  getting  off." 

******* 

"Henry,  do  vou  know  what  day  this 
is  ?  " 

"Thursday." 
"No,  but—" 

"The  eighteenth.  I  think  I'll  wear 
my  ulster  this  morning,  and  my  cap. 
Will  you  hunt  the  cap  up  for  me,  dear? 
It's  not  on  the  hall  rack,  I  know.  And 
I  want  those  lined  gloves,  too,  but  I 
won't  wait  for  them.  Just  see  if  you 
can  dig  up  the  cap  in  a  hurry.  I've 
got  about  ten  minutes  to  make  that 
train." 

He  went  out  in  the  hall  and  slipped 
into  his  ulster  and  stood  waiting,  in  a 
little  while  she  came  to  him  with  the 
cap  in  her  hand.  He  put  it  on  and  was 
bending  for  the  farewell  kiss  when  he 
perceived,  to  his  amazement,  two  large 
tears  trickling  down  his  wife's  cheeks, 
and  saw  that  her  chin  was  quivering. 

"Why,  Edith!" 

"Oh,"  she  sobbed,  " you've  forgot- 
ten !  I  did  think  you  would  cs  re  enough 
for  that.  But  you've  forgotten  the  day 
— the  day — " 

"The  day?"  repeated  Calspay. 
"The  day?  What  day  are  you  talking 
about?  What's  the  mat — oh,  by  Jove, 
yes!  I  had  forgotten  for  the  moment. 
It  is  our  wedding  day,  isn't  it  ?  " — Chi- 
cago News. 

Fable  of  the  Wise  Hen. 

Once  upon  a  time  (very  recently)  a 
hen  went  upon  a  strike  and  refused  to 
lay.  Other  hens  followed  her  example 
and  the  scarcity  of  hen  fruit  which 
resulted  caused  eggs  to  retail  for  some- 
thing like  50  cents  per  dozen.  In  other 
words,  strictly  fresh  eggs  laid  by  scab 
hens  were  worth  about  5  cents  each  in 
the  shell.  Even  cold-storage  eggs, 
which  were  deadly  explosive  and  had  to 
be  handled  with  care,  brought  30  cents. 
The  people  got  together  and  remon- 
strated with  the  hens,  but  it  did  no  good. 


Finally  an  arbitration  committee 
waited  on  the  hens  and  tried  to  per- 
suade them  to  go  back  to  work.  The 
arbitration  committee  pointed  out  that 
only  the  rich  could  afford  the  eggs,  but 
the  hens  refused  to  work.  The  arbi- 
tration committee  then  told  the  hens 
that  if  they  persisted  in  the  strike  they 
would  bring  race  suicide  on  themselves. 
Then  a  wise  old  hen  arose  and  spoke  as 
follows:  "In  the  spring  when  us  hens 
wish  to  sit  the  people  give  us  porcelain 
doorknobs  to  sit  on.  If  porcelain  door- 
knobs are  as  good  as  eggs  to  sit  on 
they  ought  to  be  as  good  to  eat  as  eggs. 
Tell  the  people  to  eat  porcelain  door- 
knobs." The  arbitration  committee 
could  not  answer  this  argument  and 
departed  in  tears. 

Moral  —  Deceit  will  come  home  to 
roost.  —  Boston  Post. 


The  Early  Morning  Cold  Bath. 

The  early  morning  cold  bath  is  benefi- 
cial only  to  those  persons  who  possess 
sufficient  vital  energy  and  nervous 
force  to  insure  a  good  reaction  with  no 
subsequent  languor  or  lassitude. 

If  one  feels  greatly  refreshed  after 
one's  morning  bath,  but  two  or  three 
hours  afterwards  feels  tired  or  languid, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
practice  is  injurious,  and  should  be 
discontinued. 

Those  who  have  an  ample  supply  of 
blood  and  flesh,  who  possess  a  lymphatic 
or  sluggish  temperament  and  whose 
nervous  force  is  not  depleted,  may  in- 
dulge in  their  morning  bath  to  advan- 
tage. 

Those  inclined  to  be  thin,  whose  hands 
and  feet  upon  slight  provocation  become 
cold  and  clammy,  who  digest  their  food 
rather  slowly,  and  assimilate  it  with 
difficulty,  who  are  nervous  and  are 
burdened  mentally,  all  such  individuals 
should  avoid  bathing  during  the  early 
morning  hours. 

To  all  such  persons  a  bath  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  or  before  retiring  at 
night  will  prove  of  much  greater  ad- 
vantage. 

The  bath  should  be  followed  by  rest 
of  body  and  brain  till  equable  conditions 
of  circulation  are  re-established. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  per- 
sons—  those  who  are  weak  in  nervous 
power,  but  who  have  such  excitable 
peripheral  nerves  that  after  a  cool  bath 
perfect  reaction  takes  place  at  once, 
losing  more,  however,  in  after  effects 
than  gaining  in  the  first  place  from  the 
bath. 

This  class  of  individuals  should  not 
bathe  too  freduently,  and  when  they  do 
bathe,  should  use  tepid  water;  for  these 
before  retiring  is  probably  the  best 
time  to  choose  for  the  bath. 

Couldn't  Afford  a  Bargain  Day. 

Governor  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin 
was  describing  the  sharp  business  meth- 
ods, the  intense  economy,  of  a  certain 
company  of  business  men. 

' '  Those  men, "  he  said,  ' '  should  live  in 
Duckwater.  Perhaps  it  was  from 
Duck  water  that  they  originally  came. 
They  have  certainly  all  the  Duckwater 
characteristics. 

"What,  you  have  never  heard  of 
Duckwater?  Well,  then,  here  is  an 
illustration  for  you  of  the  character  of 
the  town: 

"  A  drummer  went  to  Duckwater  one 
winter,  and  to  the  leading  merchant,  in 
an  effort  to  sell  a  line  of  cotton  goods, 
he  said: 

"  'These  goods,  sir,  would  make  a 
tempting  line  for  a  bargain  day.' 

"  'A  bargain  day?'  said  the  merchant. 
'  We  have  no  bargain  days  in  Duck- 
water, sir.' 

"'No  bargain  days  in  Duckwater? 
Why  is  that?'  asked  the  drummer, 
quite  amazed. 

"  'Because,'  replied  the  merchant, 
'if  we  had  bargain  days  here  nobody 
would  buy  anything  on  the  other  days, 
sir.'" 

Latest  Swindle. 


The  latest  swindle  reported  being 
worked  on  country  people  looks  easy. 
A  nice  appearing  man  stops  at  a  farm- 
house and  informs  the  occupant  that 
he  has  lost  a  valuable  diamond  pin.  He 


and  the  farmer  make  a  diligent  search, 
but  fail  to  find  the  jewel.  The  well 
dressed  chap  tells  the  farmer,  on  going 
away,  he  will  give  $100  for  the  return 
of  the  jewel.  A  week  or  so  after  a 
tramp  comes  in  and  tells  the  farmer 
that  he  has  found  a  diamond  pin.  The 
farmer,  after  some  dickering,  gets  the 
pin  for  $25.  After  waiting  some  time 
the  pin  is  taken  to  a  jeweler  when  it  is- 
found  that  15  cents  would  have  been  a 
big  price  for  it. 


The  Diet  for  Rheumatics. 


One-half  of  the  world  is  rheumatic, 
the  doctors  tell  us,  and  the  only  way 
for  those  who  suffer  to  lighten  their 
pains  and  worries  is  to  observe  a  certain 
regimen.  But  which?  How  many  prej- 
udiced, erroneous,  contradictory  or 
superannuated  ideas  exist  on  this  sub- 
ject! 

Often  predisposed  to  it  by  heredity, 
the  sufferer  from  rheumatism  is  the  one 
who  does  not  perfectly  assimilate  his 
food.  Eating  too  much,  or  improper 
food,  having  regard  to  his  sedentary 
indoor  life,  his  nutrition  is  lessened. 
His  tissues  are  loaded  with  quantities 
of  organic  waste  and  residuum  which 
have  failed  to  oxidize  and  are  imper- 
fectly eliminated  by  the  kidneys  and  the 
skin.  His  blood  is  covered  as  with  drift- 
ing ice  by  urates  and  oxalates,  in  train 
to  become  crystallized  in  some  part  or 
other  of  the  body.  Hence  a  tendency 
to  obesity,  a  disposition  to  chronic 
rheumatism,  gall  and  bladder  stones, 
gout,  diabetes,  neuralgia  and  skin  erup- 
tions, such  as  eczema.  Failing  exercise 
or  work  in  the  open  air  capable  of  giv- 
ing a  touch  of  the  whip  to  the  sluggish 
nutrition,  the  only  course  is  to  seek  the 
remedy  in  some  other  direction,  that  is 
to  say,  by  a  course  of  diet  which  shall 
exclude  foods  likely  to  furnish  poisons 
to  tissues  so  inept  at  getting  rid  of  them. 
The  urates  come  from  meat;  the  oxa- 
lates come  mostly  from  vegetables. 

It  follows  that  the  sufferers  from  rheu- 
matism should  eat  little  meat,  and 
should  prefer  boiled  meat  to  roast  meat. 
The  process  of  boiling  has  the  effect  of 
extracting  from  the  muscular  tissue  in 
meat  much  of  its  hurtful  properties. 
Naturally  boiled  the  particles  of  these 
must  not  be  eaten.  White  meats,  so 
much  recommended  formerly  for  deli- 
cate stomachs  and  for  convalescents, 
should  be  banished  entirely  from  the 
menu.  Professor  Gautier  has  shown 
by  analyses  that  such  meats  are  ex- 
tremely rich  in  albumen,  acids  and 
phosphorus.  In  this  category  are 
pigeon,  veal,  chicken,  rabbit,  kid,  the 
fibrous  and  gelatinous  parts  of  animals, 
i.  e.,  feet,  head,  ear,  etc.;  also  sweet- 
breads and  calves'  brains,  game,  pork 
and  salted  meats.  In  fine,  eat  as  little 
meat  as  possible.  There  are  some 
vegetables  also  that  are  not  a  whit 
better,  by  reason  of  containing  oxalic 
acid.  Thus,  sorrel,  spinach,  rhubarb, 
white  haricot  beans  and  French  beans, 
radishes  and  broad  beans.  All  others 
are  allowable,  including  the  tomato. 
On  the  other  hand,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
carrots,  turnips,  lentils,  peas,  leeks, 
asparagus,  watercress,  ( hicory,  corn 
salad  and  salad  are  harmless  to  the 
rheumatic. 

Among  fruits  the  most  to  be  recom- 
mended are  grapes,  oranges,  lemons, 
apples,  pears  and  plums.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  fruits  named  are  acid. 
Yes,  but  not  with  oxalic,  but  other  kinds 
of  acid  (tartaric,  malic,  citric)  which 
possess  the  property  when  decomposed 
in  the  system  of  alkalinizing  "humors." 

German  doctors  recommend  lemons  in 
cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  liver 
colic.  This  cure  consists  in  imbibing 
within  twelve  to  fifteen  days  the  juices 
of  -00  to  250  fresh  lemons.  Grape  cures 
also  are  good  in  certain  diseases. 
Sweets  and  confectionery  need  form  no 
part  of  the  bill  of  fare.  Their  value  is 
not  much  in  any  case.  Sugar  is  a  source 
of  energy  useless  to  persons  condemned 
to  sedentary  life,  and  butter  is  posi- 
tively harmful.  Eggs,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  excellent  food.  Pie-crust  is 
allowable,  but  of  bread  only  a  limited 
quantity.  Bread  is  almost  as  harmful 
as  meat,  as  containing  free  phosphoric 
acid;  boiled  potato  is  a  good  substitute 
for  it.    As  regards  condiments,  salt  in 
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very  small  quantity,  vinegar,  and  lemon- 
juice  are  permissible. 

Dr.  Gautier,  an  eminent  authority  on 
the  subject,  is  not  favorable  to  the  use 
of  fish  by  rheumatic  persons.  In  any 
case  it  should  certainly  be  fresh,  and 
not  of  the  oily  varieties.  Carp,  gud- 
geon, herring,  trout,  perch,  pike,  cod, 
skate,  whiting,  mullet,  plaice,  sole  are 
of  this  class,  while  salmon,  mackerel, 
turbot  and  shad  belong  to  the  fat  fish. 
Avoid  shell  fish  generally.  Certain 
species  of  these  give  rise  to  eczema  and 
skin  complaints.  The  rheumatic  sub- 
ject should  never  imbibe  alcohol  in  the 
form  of  stimulants.  The  beverage  for 
him  is  water,  which  is  excellent  for 
purifying  the  blood  and  kidneys.  Dr. 
Gautier  allows  cider,  light  wines,  and 
light  beer  in  small  quantity.  He  should 
avoid  altogether  aerated  waters,  es- 
pecially those  from  a  chalky  source. 
Milk  is  the  natural  food  and  diuretic  of 
sufferers  from  this  complaint.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  not  harmful,  but  cocoa  is,  as 
containing  oxalic  acid. 

With  all  these  restrictions  let  not  the 
arthritic  suppose  that  he  is  put  on 
short  commons.  He  has  still  left  a  fine 
scope  for  doing  himself  well  if  so  inclined, 
and  still  be  quit  of  his  gout  or  his  rheu- 
matism. Possibly  even  he  is  to  be  en- 
vied his  vegetarianism,  which,  according 
to  those  who  have  practiced  it,  tends 
to  make  spirits  mild  and  pacific. — Al- 
manach  Hachette,  1904. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Salmon  Balls.  —  Mix  a  cupful  of 
mashed  potatoes  with  a  cupful  of 
shredded  boiled  salmon,  season  highly 
with  salt,  pepper  and  a  third  of  a  cup- 
ful of  melted  butter.  Roll  into  balls, 
baste  with  a  beaten  egg  and  roll  in  fine 
cracker  crumbs.  Pry  in  hot  lard  and 
serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing  or  a 
cream  sauce. 

Lemon  Cream. — Into  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of  arrow- 
root. Add  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  two  lemons;  boil  five  minutes 
and  remove  from  the  fire.  Beat  in 
thoroughly  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  turn 
into  a  mold  and  when  cold  serve  with 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth 
with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  spread  over  it. 

Tomato  Pie. — Line  a  pie  plate  (one 
of  the  deep  kind)  with  a  good  and  not 
too  rich  crust.  Turn  the  contents  of  a 
can  of  tomatoes  into  a  stewpan  and  set 
over  the  fire.  When  boiling  hot,  add  a 
little  flour  and  allow  the  mixture  to 
simmer  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then 
remove  from  the  fire,  stir  until  cool  and 
turn  into  the  pie  plate.  Cover  thickly 
with  coarse  cracker  crumbs,  drop  bits 
of  butter  over  it  and  a  dash  of  pepper, 
salt  and  sugar,  and  bake. 

Prune  Cornstarch. — Set  a  quart  of 
milk  over  the  fire  in  a  double  boiler; 
beat  up  two  eggs  with  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sugar,  two  of  cornstarch,  and 
make  thin  with  a  little  milk.  Add  this 
to  the  milk,  stir  until  it  thickens;  take 
from  the  fire,  adding  a  little  vanilla, 
and  stir  in  some  chopped  prunes  which 
have  been  soaked  over  night.  Stir  well 
and  pour  into  a  mold  to  cool. 

Eggs  a  la  Martin. — Have  ready  a 
dish  that  can  be  put  in  the  oven  and 
baked.  It  should  be  like  a  deep,  ordi- 
nary soup  plate,  without  the  wide  rim. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  find  plenty  such  at 
any  store.  Have  it  heated,  but  not  too 
hot.  Put  into  a  small  saucepan  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Let  it  melt,  but  be 
careful  that  it  does  not  brown.  Then 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  (or  more,  if  it 
is  preferred  thicker),  and  then  very 
slowly,  after  the  flour  is  well  mingled, 
a  cup  of  milk  or  cream.  Then,  add  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese.  Stir 
well,  and  when  thoroughly  heated  pour 
into  the  dish  you  have  ready,  and  with 
great  care  (so  as  to  keep  the  shape) 
drop  into  the  mixture  four  eggs.  The 
ordinary  dish  will  hold  about  four  eggs 
and  look  well,  but  it  may  be  possible  to 
find  larger  ones.  Put  at  once  into  the 
oven,  and  when  the  eggs  are  set  serve 
at  once. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 
Trade  taught  In  eight  weeks.   Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.   SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Extra  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get 
chilled  when  overtired. 

If  silver  is  washed  every  week  in  warm 
suds  containing  a  tablespoonful  of  am- 
monia the  polish  can  be  preserved  for  a 
long  time. 

Raisins  for  fruit  cake  are  much  im- 
proved by  cooking.  Let  them  soak 
slowly  and  then  simmer  until  the  skin 
is  tender. 

In  using  flat-irons,  if  they  are  rubbed 
on  a  piece  of  brown  paper  covered  with 
soap,  and  then  a  sprinkle  of  salt,  they 
will  be  found  to  run  easier  and  not  stick. 

No  more  soggy  piecrust.  Sprinkle 
the  bottom  and  side  crusts  of  the  pie 
with  linely  grated  breadcrumbs.  They 
will  not  be  noticed  in  the  fruit  and 
mince  pies. 

Don't  forget  to  rinse  the  face  with 
clear  water  after  using  soap,  because 
you  do  not  want  any  left  on  the  face  to 
clog  the  pores.  Once  a  day  is  quite 
often  enough  to  use  soap. 

Chamois  is  one  of  the  few  things  which 
comes  out  smooth  and  soft  from  washing 
if  wrung  directly  from  the  soapsuds 
without  rinsing  in  clear  water.  The 
latter  process  tends  to  harden  it. 

Physicians  are  advocating  the  use  of 
pure  olive  oil  for  weak  lungs.  It  bids 
fair  to  take  the  place  of  cod-liver  oil, 
and  is  pleasanter  to  take.  Olives,  as  a 
food,  are  considered  very  strengthening 
for  those  with  lung  troubles. 

Avoid  the  dark  circle  around  the 
yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  by  putting 
them  to  cook  in  cold  water  and  allowing 
them  to  boil  slowly  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  after  the  water  comes  to  the 
boiling  point. 


(RAMPS 

^  Colic,  and 
^^fc^^  troubles  ii 


lieved  with 


Colic,  and  all  stomach 
troubles  instantly  re- 


"PainkiWe* 

[PEIIKY  DAVIS' J 

This  famous  remedy  never  fails  to 
cure  pain,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  sad  College 
Journal— Free. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"EDUCftTION    B"V    /V\  AIL" 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS. 
Free  Catalogue. 

PACIFIC  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

Grant  Building, 
1095  MARKET  ST..  COR.  7TH,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

K.  M.  Morrison,  President. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

1 13  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  wott  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.         A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assay  ng  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  185  Blowpipe  Ansar  •">  Full  course  of 
Assaying.  160    Established  1804   Send  for  Circular. 


Try  2s  PRIMROSL 

SALAD  OIL 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers 

Western  Meat  Company 


AGENTS  FOR 


Primrose  Food  Company 


Facts  About  the 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

OF  SCRANTON,  PA., 

The  Largest  Educational  Institution  in  the  World. 

Capital  invested,  $6,000,000. 

Buildings  owned  and  occupied  in  Scranton,  5. 

Total  floor  space  of  buildings,  7  acres. 

Cost  of  buildings,  $550,000. 

Number  ot  employes,  3200. 

Total  number  of  students  and  graduates,  Feb.  1,  1905,  755,000. 
Mail  matter  handled  each  day,  15,000  pieces. 
Daily  output  of  Printing  Department,  iy2  tons. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  textbooks  and  instruction  papers,  not  counting  printing,  revisions,  etc., 
$1,000,000. 

Amount  now  being  spent  annually  for  improving  and  revising  textbooks  and  instruction 
papers,  $250,000. 

These  iigures  give  some  idea  of  the  size,  strength,  and  great  work  done  by  the  I.  C.  S.  If  we 
had  not  been  successful  in  helping  workers  to  obtain  better  positions  and  increased  salaries  for 
over  fourteen  years,  the  above  figures  would  be  impossible.  No  other  institution  has  the  Courses, 
the  System,  or  the  Means  to  provide  such  a  training  as  that  offered  by  the  I.  C.  S. 

What  Position  DoYOU  Want? 

Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Positions  for  Which  We  Can  Train  You. 


Ad  Whiter 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Newspaper  Illustrator 
General  Illustrator 
Carpet  Designer 
Wallpaper  Designer 
Linoleum  Designer 
Bookcover  Designer 
Draftsman 
Ornamental  Designer 
Sign  Painter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Marine  Engineer 
Traction  Engineer 
Gas  Engineer 
Refrigeration  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 


Machine  Designer 

Mechanical,  Draftsman 

Foreman  Blacksmith 

Civil  Service  Examinations 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Teacher 

Commercial  Law 

Navigator 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Machine  Designer 
Dynamo  Tender 

Electric  Lighting  Superintendent 
Electric  Railway  Superintendent 
Electrician 
Wireman 

Telephone  Engineer 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue  stating  Course  which 


Telegraph  Engineer 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 

Architectural  Draftsman 

Building  Inspector 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Heat  and  Ventilator  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Bridge  Engineer 

Municipal  Engineer 

Hydraulic  Engineer 

R.  R.  Construction  Engineer 

Surveyor 

Mine  Surveyor 

Chemist 

French  )  With  Edison 
German  >  Repeating 
Spanish  J  Phonograph 
interests  you. 


Name  ,.  .,  ,4.fl 

Address  

Course  interested  in  

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 
J.  W.  HENDERSON,  Superintendent, 
J310  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


-manufacturers  of- 
PEACH,    BERRY,  and  all 


BASKETS 


GRAPE,  kinds  ot  FRUIT  SHIPPING 
VENEER    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Portable  School  or  Store  Room. 

No.  810.    24  feet  4f  inches  by  30  feet  4|  inches. 
DOUBLE  WALLS  9  FEET  HIGH.    GABLE  ROOF  \  PITCH. 
BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STS.      -      -       -       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UN  EQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  110.50  TO  816.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $600,000.00. 

BANKING  OFFICE  315  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Officers: 

CHARLES  CARPY  President. 

ARTHUR  LEGALLET  Vice-President. 

LEON  BOCQUERAZ  Secretary. 

JOHN  GINTY  Assistant  Secretary. 

P.  A.  BERGEROT  Attorney. 

WANTED --TO  RENT  OR  TO 
BUY  SMALL  FARM. 

Address  H.  R..  Postofflce,  Berkeley. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  May  3,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Mav.  July. 

Wednesday   $  93*®  91  85*®  I 

Thursday   86*®   90  *-'V 

Friday   89  ®   88*  83%® 

Saturday   89  @   86%  83>.B@ 

Monday   87  (ax   90  82  @ 

Tuesday   90%®   93  82Tj@ 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi 
cago  were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   47  ®45*  47'4®46 

Thursday   45  ®46's  4558®46% 

Friday   45*@4656  46*@46,8 

Saturday   46*046*  46*@45* 

Monday   45s8@47  45V"  16 

Tuesday   47H@48:,s  46?8®47'„ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  I 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1905.  Dec.  1905. 

Thursday  I  @   H  27%@1  28 

Fridav   1  42%@1  43!8  1  28%@1  29% 

Saturday   1    1  28%®1  28* 

Monday    ®   1  30'8@1  29 

Tuesday     @   1  28  %  (a  l  89* 

Wednesday   1  44%@1  45  1  29'»®1  29% 

♦Holiday. 

Wheat. 

Trading  in  actual  wheat  is  of  very  small 
proportions  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket, owing-  to  the  exceedingly  limited  sup- 
plies now  available.  There  will  be  little 
doing  in  the  sample  market  until  new 
wheat  begins  to  come  forward  in  whole- 
sale quantity.  The  bears  aro  very  confi- 
dent of  having  things  their  own  way  in 
the  speculative  field  for  some  time  to 
come,  anticipating  a  big  yield  of  wheat 
and  low  prices.  But  they  may  be  greatly 
disappointed.  Should  the  harvest  come 
up  to  the  expectations  of  the  most  san- 
guine shorts,  speculative  values  for  fu- 
tures have  already  touched  as  low  figures 
as  aro  warranted.  This  is  not  saying  that 
speculative  values  cannot  be  crowded  to 
materially  lower  levels,  as  all  kinds  of 
unwarranted  and  unreasonable  things 
are  almost  every  day  happening  where 
large  money  is  involved.  Manipulators 
are  constantly  watching  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  cinch  the  crowd.  The  cinching  is 
what  makes  the  game  interesting  to  the 
heavy  operator.  He  will  go  either  short 
or  long  to  accomplish  his  end.  Some- 
times the  big  biter  gets  bit,  and  it  is  the 
rare  exception  where  the  small  specula- 
tive operator  does  not  come  out  loser  in 
the  end. 

California  Milling  SI  50   @1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    (3  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  40   @1  42% 

Oregon  Club   1  40  ®1  47% 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  »1.42M<a>l-45 

December,  1905.  delivery,  11  27%<ffil.3018. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange 
May.  191)5,  wheat  sold  at  *1.44%ffil.45;  December, 
1905,  11. 29 -^©l. 29%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   7s0d@7i0%d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   16'^ra-s  22%®-s 

Local  market  ...      II  30«u!  32%     II  40   @1  45 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  May  1  and  April  1: 

Tons.  Mav  1.      April  I. 

Wheat  *23,156  2H.1I5 

Barley  t  4.280  8.374 

Oats   2,226  4,230 

Corn   543  110 

♦Including  7781  tons  at  Port  Costa,  13,777  tons  at 
Stockton. 

tlncluding  1546  tons  at  Port  Costa,  1937  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  4959 
tons  for  the  month  of  April.  A  year  ago 
there  were  32,168  tons  of  wheat  and  15,568 
tons  of  barley  in  near-by  warehouses. 

Klnnr 

Only  moderate  quantities  of  flour  aro 
going  outward,  and  movement  on  local 
account  is  not  of  heavy  volume.  While 
stocks  are  of  rather  moderate  propor- 
tions, they  are  sufficiently  large,  in  con- 
nection with  the  nearness  of  the  new  sea- 
son, to  cause  an  easy  tone  to  prevail. 
Values  are  without  quotable  change,  but 
only  on  favorite  marks  are  full  prices  ob- 
tainable, and  then  only  in  a  limited  way 
at  present  from  close  cash  buyers. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50   @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Business  is  mostly  in  feed  descriptions 
and  is  not  active,  buyers  in  the  majority 
of  instances  confining  their  operations  to 
immediate  needs,  not  caring-  to  stock  up 
heavily  at  this  late  date  in  the  season  and 
having  the  impression  that  any  changes 
in  prices  in  the  near  future  aro  more  apt 
to  be  in  their  favor  than  against  them. 
There  is  not  much  barley  on  hand  and 


prices  for  old  are  likely  to  remain  closo  to 
present  levels  until  new  stock  begins  to 
come  forward.  That  market  for  new 
barley  will  open  as  lo»  as  speculative 
values  now  indicate  is  by  no  means  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  harvest  may  not 
be  so  heavy  and  the  pressure  to  realize 
not  so  great  as  now  anticipated  by  the 
speculative  sellers. 

feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  20  @  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  17%r<a  — 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice    1  22%®  1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  I  to  choice    1  22%  al  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  17%41  20 

Oate. 

Arrivals  lately  have  been  decidedly 
light  of  this  cereal,  and  are  likely  to  so 
continue  until  new  oats  are  harvested. 
Spot  supplies  of  common  feed  qualities 
are,  however,  of  more  than  ample  pro- 
portions for  current  needs.  Market  for 
ordinary  grades  of  feed  oats  lacks  firm- 
ness, and  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
Blacks.  Choice  to  select  oats  of  all  va- 
rieties are  scarce. 

White  oats,  fanc-v  feed  II  50   (a>\  55 

White,  good  to  choice   1  47%®  I  50 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  42%'al  45 

Milling   1  45  @1  50 

Black  oats   1  25  @1  40 

Red,  fair  to  choice   l  35  ®1  60 

lioru 

Large  White  is  being  shipped  freely  to 
Central  America,  Saturday's  steamer 
taking  612  tons.  Market  for  above  va- 
riety is  more  favorable  to  sellers  than  for 
Large  Yellow,  inquiry  for  latter  being 
mainly  on  local  account.  Small  Yellow  is 
moving  rather  slowly  at  prices  asked. 
Large  White,  good  to  choice  Cal .  ..  II  32%ia)l  40 

Large  Yellow   1  27%®  1  32% 

Small  Yellow   1  55   ®l  65 

Egyptian  White     ®- — 

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Kastern,  sacked   1  27%®1  BM 

Bye. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  desirable 
qualities  are  being  firmly  held. 

Good  to  choice   II  55  @1  65 

Buckwheat. 
Very  little  offering.     There  has  been 
some  inquiry  lately  for  seed. 

Good  to  choice  »2  00   @2  25 

Beans. 

Good  to  choice  beans  are  being  in  the 
main  steadily  held.  There  is  a  fair  move- 
ment outward,  both  by  sea  and  rail. 
There  are  a  good  many  damaged  beans 
on  the  market,  with  holders  of  the  same 
anxious  to  unload,  and  for  this  sort  the 
market  is  weak.  Mixed  beans  and  beans 
showing  adobe  also  incline  against  sellers. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  fts  13  25  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Large  White   2  50   @3  00 

Pinks   3  50   ®4  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   6  00   @6  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  75  ®4  90 

Black-eye  Beans   2  70  @3  00 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  very  lightly  stocked  with 
good  to  choice.  There  have  been  some 
orders  from  Oregon  and  Washington  for 


Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  @3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  ®3  25 

Niles   1  50  @2  00 

Hops. 

The  hop  market  is  unsettled.  Most  of 
the  hops  on  this  coast  have  been  pooled, 
and  30c  is  the  price  fixed  by  growers  in 
the  pool.  Stocks  in  Oregon  are  estimated 
at  17,000  bales  and  in  Washington  at  6500 
bales.  A  dealer  in  this  State,  who  is  also 
a  grower,  announces  that  he  has  asso- 
ciated with  him  several  heavy  capitalists 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  more  exten- 
sively in  the  business  of  both  growing  and 
selling  hops,  making  a  specialty  of  long 
contracts  with  brewers.  The  same  party 
places  the  coming  crop  in  this  State  at 
about  24,000  bales.  The  New  York  Pro- 
ducers' Price  Current  says:  "An  ex- 
ceedingly dull  market  has  prevailed  here 
this  week.  No  local  transactions  are  re- 
ported. Up  State  we  hear  of  the  sale  of 
about  100  bales  at  27^c  purchased  by  an 
exporter.  A  few  smaller  sales  of  brewing 
hops  have  been  j  made  at  25c.  There 
seems  quite  a  demand  for  roots,  which  in- 
dicates that  there  may  be  considerable 
new  acreage  set  out  in  this  State  this 
spring.  Foreign  advices  show  no  new 
features." 

California,  cnod  to  choice.  1904  crop  25  @28 

Wool. 

There  are  free  receipts  from  the  inte- 
rior, representing  prior  arrival  purchases, 
and  most  of  this  wool  is  being  forwarded 
East  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  prepared  for 
shipment.  Dealers  are  instructing  their 
country  buyers  and  agents  in  substance 
to  let  no  wool  escape  them  if  it  is  to  be 
had  at  any  figure  within  the  bounds  of 
reason. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  25  ffi26% 

Northern,  free   24  ®25% 

Northern,  defective  2 1  ®22 

Middle  County,  free  20  @23 

Middle  County,  defective  17  ®19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  18  @20 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  13  @16 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  ®24 

Nevada  16  ®23 


Hay  and  Straw. 

There  is  a  slightly  better  tone  to  the 
hay  market,  more  particularly  for  the 
better  grades,  the  belief  being  entertained 
that  there  will  be  less  choice  hay  from 
this  year's  crop  than  was  harvested  last 
season,  and  that  improved  prices  will  bo 
realized.  Most  of  the  hay  now  offering  is 
of  low  grade,  and  this  sort  is  not  moving 
rapidly  or  meeting  with  noteworthy  com- 
petition from  buyers. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00  ®  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  ®  11  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00   O  11  00 

Wild  Oat   7  00   ®   9  00 

Barley   8  00   @  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  Hi  10  00 

Clover   6  00   ®   9  00 

Stock  hay   5  50  (a  7  00 

Compressed   11  00   ®  13  50 

Straw.  ft  bale   25  ®  50 

Hlllatnffs. 

Bran  and  Middlings  are  offering  in 
greater  quantity  than  necessary  for  im- 
mediate demand.  Lower  prices  for  both 
in  the  near  future  are  highly  probable. 
Tendency  on  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  is  to  lower  figures. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ft  ton  117  50   ffi  19  00 

Bran,  ft  ton   21  00   ig>  22  00 

Middlings   25  00   (Si  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   26  00   (&  26  50 

Cornmeal   28  50   ®  29  50 

Cracked  Corn   29  00  @  30  00 

Oilcake  Meal   32  50   ®  34  00 

Seeds. 

A  round  lot  of  Alfalfa  arrived  this  week, 
too  late  for  this  season  and  too  early  for  the 
next.  Market  for  the  several  kinds  of 
seeds  quoted  herewith  is  very  quiet  at 
quotably  unchanged  values. 

Flax   II  75  &  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   ®  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  <®  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   8  <S12% 

Canary   6}<®  6% 

Rape   1*@  2* 

Hemp   3%@— 

Timothy   5  @  5% 

Honey. 

The  steamer  City  of  Peking,  sailing 
Saturday  last,  took  85  cases  for  Belgium. 
Movement  on  local  account  is  light.  Buy- 
ers aro  holding  off,  anticipating  arrivals 
of  new  crop  at  an  early  day. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5%@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  ®  5 

Extracted,  Amber   3  ®  3% 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2%®  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

A  shipment  of  2,007  lbs.  went  forward 
by  steamer  for  Belgium.  Values  are 
being  maintained  at  previously  quoted 
range. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  29  ®30 

Dark  27  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  without  special 
change,  but  lacks  firmness,  offerings  prov- 
ing more  than  ample  for  current  needs. 
Veal  is  in  moderate  receipt  and  desirable 
sizes  are  in  fair  request.  No  changes  to 
record  in  prices  for  Mutton  or  Lamb,  but 
the  market  for  both  is  rather  easy  in 
tone,  there  being  no  scarcity  of  offerings. 
Not  many  Hogs  arrived,  but  market  was 
not  especially  firm.  Demand  was  mostly 
for  choice  medium  and  small  fat. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%.  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb         . .  5  @  5% 

Beef,  2nd  quality   —  @  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality    4   ®  4% 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c:  wethers   7  ®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain.  130  to  180  fbs    5*®  5* 

Bogs,  large,  hard,  over  180  pounds  5?j(5>  5% 

Hogs,  small,  fat    5%®  5*i 

Veal,  large,  ft  ft   4  ®  6 

Veal,  small.  »  ft   5  @8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  »  lb   H  (8— 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  ft   9  ffllO 

Bides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Market  for  Hides  in  prime  condition  is 
firm  at  current  figures.  Pelt  market  is 
steady,  demand  being  fair  at  ruling  values. 
Tallow  is  going  outward  in  considerable 
quantity,  Saturday's  steamer  for  Central 
America  taking  24,018  lbs. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
Ugures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fts  —   ®11%   —  @10% 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....—  @11      —  <ai0 
Light  Steers,  under  48  fts.    ..—  @10      —  @  •Jjf 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts. .—  @10%  —  ®  9% 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts  —   @10%   —  ®  9% 

Stags   7  @  7%     6  @  6% 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —   ®11      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  ®11%  —  @10% 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®12%   -  @11% 

Dry  Hides  18  @18%    17  @- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts  —  ©16      —  @14 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @20      —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  25@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   90®l  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

norse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4% 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2%@3% 


Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  are  no  changes  to  note  in  quot- 
able values  or  the  general  tone  of  the 
market.  Grain  Bags  are  being  quite 
steadily  held. 

Bean  Bags   I  4*®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6%(»7% 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality    5*<&7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot  6%»  — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July .  6Hffi6»< 

Wool  Sacks,  4-  ft   32  ® — 

Woolsacks  3* ft   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  were  fairly  liberal,  both  of 
California  and  Eastern  poultry,  largely 
Chickens.  For  common  Old  Hens  the 
market  was  slow  and  lacked  firmness. 
Large  and  fat  Young  Chickens  were  in 
good  request.  Broilers  sold  to  a  little 
better  advantage  than  previous  week. 
Turkeys  were  in  light  receipt  and  fair 
demand.  Ducks  and  Geese  in  prime  con- 
dition did  not  lack  for  custom.  Demand 
for  Pigeons  was  not  particularly  active. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice.  »  ft  I  21   @  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  lb   18  ®  20 

Turkevs.  live  hens  ft  ft   18  CI  20 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Hens,  large   6  00  @  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  (S>  7  50 

Fryers   550  ®650 

Broilers,  large   3  50  13  1  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium    2  25  ®  2  75 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   6  00  @  6  50 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen   650  ®750 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  25  0  2  50 

Goslings,  ft  pair   2  50   &  3  00 

Ptgeons,  old.  ft  dozen   1  25  ®  1  50 

Pigeons,  youD^   1  50  ®  1  75 

Kggs. 

Market  has  developed  an  easier  tone, 
especially  for  other  than  most  select  fresh, 
uniformly  large  and  white  eggs.  Receipts 
are  considerably  in  excess  of  immediate 
needs  and  the  speculative  demand  is  less 
active.  Prices  for  good  to  choice  offer- 
ings, however,  are  not  likely  to  recede 
materially  from  current  levels. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10%®— 

California,  good  to  choice   10  ®to% 

California,  fair  to  good   9%®10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  <an 

Eastern   16%ai7% 

Butter. 

Although  there  are  free  arrivals,  there 
are  no  accumulations,  the  demand  being 
good  at  prevailing  prices.  Jobbers  and 
retailers  are  storing  against  future  needs. 
Most  of  the  butter  coming  forward  is  of 
high  grade,  and  there  is  in  consequence  a 
narrow  range  in  values. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  ft   19  @— 

Creamery,  firsts...   18%®— 

Creamery,  seconds   18  ®— 

Dairy,  select   18%@— 

Dairy,  firsts   18  ®— 

Dairv,  seconds   17%<a — 

Mixed  Store    16  ®17 

Cheese. 

Stocks  of  flats  are  showing  marked  in- 
crease and  buyers  are  obtaining  decided 
concessions.  Prices  will  probably  soon 
get  down  to  a  point  which  will  stimulate 
speculative  buying  on  cold  storage  ac- 
count. Small  cheese  are  not  in  heavy 
supply,  neither  is  the  demand  for  them 
brisk. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  <a— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  17%®I8% 

California,  good  to  choice  store   16  <S17 

Eastern  firsts   —  ®— 

Eastern  seconds   —  ®— 

Vegetables 

Asparagus  was  in  fairly  liberal  supply, 
but,  there  was  a  good  demand,  both  for 
immediate  use  and  canning.  Peas  and 
String  Beans  were  more  plentiful  and 
market  easier.  Tomatoes  were  on  mar- 
ket from  Florida  and  were  held  at  $4{«,5 
per  crate  of  six  baskets,  as  to  condition. 
Los  Angeles  and  Mexican  Tomatoes  were 
in  moderate  receipt.  Old  Onions  were 
mostly  Brown  Australian.  New  Red 
Onions  were  in  good  supply,  as  com- 
pared with  demand. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  ft  ft —      5%@  7 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  ftft   4   ffi  5 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  ft   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  ft  ft   8  ia  12% 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  ft   —  ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  fts. . .     50  ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  ft  ft   15  @  - 

Garlic,  ft  ft   10  <3  12% 

Mushrooms,  ft  ft   —  (a)  — 

Onions,  Australian,  ft  ctl   5  00  ffl  — 

Onions,  New  Red,  ft  ctl   2  50   ffi  3  00 

Peas.  Green,  ft  ft    3  @  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  lb   —  ®  — 

Peppers,  Green,  ft  lb   10  ia  15 

Rhubarb  ft  box   35  @  75 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   1  25   ffi  1  50 

Tomatoes.  Los  Angeles.  »  box          2  00  <*>  2  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  ft  crate   4  00   ffi  5  00 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®90  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Old  potatoes  were  in  light  supply  and 
for  good  to  choice  the  market  was  firm. 
Some  Minnesota  Burbanks  were  brought 
in  by  steamer  via  Portland,  and  were 
placed  at  $1.50  per  cental.  Fancy  Coos 
Bay  Burbanks  were  sold  up  to  $1.70. 
New  potatoes  were  in  increased  receipt 
and  sold  at  a  lower  range  than  last 
quoted. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  ft  cental   —  (S>  — 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ft  cental   —  @  — 

River  Burbanks,  ft  cental   75  M  1  20 

River  Reds,  ft  cental   85  @  1  00 

Oregon  Burbanks,  ft  cental   100  ®I50 

New  Potatoes,  ft  cental    1  25  @  l  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  »  cental   —  0  — 
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Fresh  Frnltg. 

Cherries  were  in  light  receipt,  consid- 
ering that  this  fruit  has  been  on  the  mar- 
ket for  several  weoks.  Choice  Black 
Tartarian  brought  good  prices,  and  Pur- 
ple Guigne  in  prime  condition  sold  to  fair 
advantage.  Small  White  and  Red  Cher- 
ries were  not  actively  sought  after. 
Gooseberries  wero  in  moderate  supply, 
including  some  of  the  English  variety 
which  sold  mainly  at  12£@15c.  per  lb.  for 
choice;  Oregon  Improved  were  in  the 
main  held  at  $1.00®1.25  per  10-Ib.  box. 
Loganberries  from  Watson ville  sold  in  a 
small  way  at  $1  per  drawer.  Raspberries 
from  Los  Angeles  brought  in  a  limited 
way  25@30c.  per  basket.  Blackberries 
and  Dewberries  from  the  South  were 
quoted  at  7J(«>10c.  per  1-5).  basket.  Straw- 
berries made  a  fairly  liberal  showing 
most  of  the  week  as  to  quantity,  but  the 
quality  was  not  in  all  instances  desirable; 
for  good  to  choice  there  was  a  tolerably 
active  demand  and  prices  ruled  fairly 
steady.  Apples  are  still  offering  out  of 
cold  storage,  and  at  quite  reasonable  fig- 
ures, considering  the  time  they  have  been 
carried. 

Apples,  fancy,      50-box   2  00   @   2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-Ib.  bx.. .    1  50   @   2  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  V  box   100  @  150 

Cherrie-,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx  1  25  (d>  1  75 
Cherries,  Purple  Guigne,  ^box..  1  00  (3)  1  50 
Cherries,  White,  good  to  choice,  bx  65  (S>  1  00 
Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest  7  00  («>  10  00 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  V  chest.    3  00  (a)   6  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Spot  stocks  are  light  of  most  kinds  and 
are  showing  steady  reduction.  The 
steamer  Ventura,  sailing  the  past  week 
for  Australia,  carried  52.080  pounds,  ex- 
clusive of  Raisins.  Of  the  above  quan- 
tity, the  greater  amount,  or  44,225  pounds, 
was  for  New  Zealand.  Included  in  the 
shipments  were  14,405  pounds  Prunes  for 
New  Zealand  and  5980  pounds  for  Austra- 
lia. The  latter  country  took  19,525 
pounds  Apples.  The  steamer  Umatilla, 
sailing  April  30th  for  British  Columbia, 
took  30,750  pounds  dried  fruit,  including 
25,500  pounds  Prunes,  2500  pounds  Apri- 
cots, 1500  pounds  Figs,  1250  pounds 
Peaches.  Quotations  for  spot  stock  show 
no  material  change,  but  market  in  the 
main  is  decidedly  firm.  New  crop  Santa 
Clara  Prunes  are  not  offering  under  the 
3c.  basis.  There  is  some  talk  among 
dealers  of  5c,  5ic.  and  6Jc.  for  standard, 
choice  and  fancy  new  Peaches,  August- 
September  delivery,  but  no  business  re- 
ported. Choice  to  fancy  new  Pears  will 
likely  rule  stiff.  New  Apricots  are  quoted 
at  5|@6c,  orchard  run. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- B)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5V4@  (> 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fi)  boxes,  ey,^  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  10  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ID   8  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  <ail 

Pigs,  10-B>  box,  1-0)  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   8  &  8yt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  9  &l0y2 

Pears,  standard,  fi  0)   6H<a  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7i4®10'/ 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5V,®  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   ?  ©8^ 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6y,@  7yt 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags.  4  sizes.  —  (&— c ;  40-50s,  4ffl4'4c; 
50-60S,  2^@3c;   60-70s,  2H@2y,c;   70-80S,    2@2'4e ; 
80-9US,  \%(q,2a\  90-IOOs,  iy2@\%c;  small,  l'4iS»l!4c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2tf@  23£ 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3>i 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3  @  3V, 

Figs,  Black   2H@  4 

Raising. 

On  Saturday  last  the  raisin  growers 
proceeded  to  form  a  stock  company,  with 
headquarters  at  Fresno,  and  abandoned 
the  co-operative  plan.  The  company  car- 
ries one  share  of  stock  to  the  acre,  and 
35,070  acres  are  signed  up,  being  70  acres 
more  than  required.  The  steamer  Ven- 
tura took  26,314  pounds  raisins,  mainly 
for  New  Zealand.  Small  quantities  were 
shipped  north  and  to  the  Orient. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20- lb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-tb  box          90  @  95 

Fancytlusters,  4  crown,  20-fl>  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-tt>  box    (3)1  85 

Imperials.  20-0)  box  2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3H(a>3%c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @4)4c 

4-  Crown  Standard  i%@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   — @,4Hc 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded    6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded. . .  ■  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4^c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s  .  .4>4@4fcc 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s  5H@8  c 

Cltrua  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply, 
compared  with  the  demand,  which  was 
not  so  active  as  earlier  in  the  season, 
partly  owing  to  the  quality  averaging 
lower,  but  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
presence  of  berries  and  cherries  on  the 
market.  For  strictly  choice  Navels  the 
market  was  firm,  and  few  of  this  sort  to 
be  had.  Lemons  were  held  at  much  the 
same  figures  as  previously  quoted,  with 
movement  slow  and  inquiry  mainly  for 
choice  to  select.  Prices  for  Limes  were 
without  change. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, ¥  bx  2  00  @2  50 
Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  $  box.  1  25  @1  75 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  *  box   1  00  @1  25 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.  .  1  25  @2  00 


Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box       2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  E0  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  fO 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  50   @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,     box   4  50  @5  00 

Nats. 

The  market  is  exceedingly  quiet  in  the 
wholesale  quarter.  Prime  to  choice  Al- 
monds and  Walnuts  are  not  in  heavy  sup- 
ply and  are  not  being  crowded  to  sale. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  $  0)  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  (all 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  ft  @  Cv$ 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  softshell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

No  new  features  are  reported  in  the 
wholesale  wine  market.  Offerings  of  good 
to  choice  dry  wines  are  not  heavy.  Dry 
wines  of  1904  remain  quotable  at  14@,17c 
per  gallon,  San  Francisco  delivery.  Sweet 
wines  of  last  vintage  are  obtainable  in 
bulk  at  25c  per  gallon  at  winery,  not  in- 
cluding package,  or  at  27|c  per  gallon  in 
a  jobbing  way,  San  Francisco  delivery. 
Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last 
week  were  270,750  gallons,  as  against  221,- 
000  gallons  previous  week,  and  334,398 
gallons  for  corresponding  week  last  year. 
Receipts  for  April,  1905,  were  1,094,520 
gallons,  and  for  April,  1904,  were  1,541,148 
gallons.  The  steamer  City  of  Peking, 
sailing  Saturday  last,  carried  69,528  gal- 
lons wine,  including  64,124  gallons  for  New 
York.  _ 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   77.764 

Wheat,  ctls   18,59ft 

Barley,  ctls   43,541 

Oats,  ctls   630 

Cora,  ctls   9,008 

Rye,  ctls   1,308 

Beans,  sks   6,591 

Potatoes,  sks   16,082 

Onions,  sks   846 

Hay,  tons   1,829 

Wool,  bales   6,434 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1,1904. 


3,871,261 
2,5  5  639 
3.200,677 
807.444 
235,526 
51,071 
600,723 
1,154,162 
12t  089 
157,352 
63,634 
39,080 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4.711.P68 
2/92.185 
5.096  059 
817.073 
142.710 
52,238 
680,185 
1,167,586 
143.294 
152  955 
49.977 
29.467 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


I  Since 
July  1,1904 


Flour,  M  sk                  27,908  2,534.521 

Wheat,  ctls                     483  801,852 

Barley,  ctls                15,765  1,852,728 

Oats,  ctls                         62  76,744 

Corn,  ctls                      5,560  108,537 

Beans,  sks                      262  47,507 

Hay,  bales                    2,591 !  214,904 

Wool,  lbs  |  830.690 

Hops,  lbs                       3,018  379.551 

Honey,  cases                     2'  2,424 

Potatoes,  pkgs              1,421'  102,699 


Same  time 
last  year. 

2,973,648 
908,600 
4,052,122 
22.72ft 
16,924 
37,348 
212.49ft 
2,308,263 
584,816 
4,753 
101,746 


Mr.  Durst' s  Hop  Views. 

To  the  Editor  :— I  have  just  re- 
ceived telegraphic  advice  that  the 
English  syndicate  has  advanced  prices 
on  hops  10s  per  cwt.  This  means  an 
advance  of  2  cents  per  pound  and  is  the 
first  fruit  of  the  determination  by 
Oregon  growers  to  hold  their  unsold 
1904  hops  until  1st  of  August  or  longer 
unless  prices  reached  30  cents  per 
pounds  or  better  in  the  meantime. 
This  determination  was  agreed  to  by 
holders  of  90%  of  the  entire  stock  re- 
maining in  growers  hands.  With  con- 
ditions as  they  are  hops  should  be 
selling  at  30  to  35  cents  per  pound. 

The  stocks  in  the  United  States  do 
not  exceed  : 

Bales. 

Oregon  17,000 

Washington   8  500 

California   6,000 

New  York   4,500 

Total  36,000 

This  is  barely  a  normal  two  months' 
supply.  In  England  there  are  less 
than  30,000  packets  in  growers  hands, 
or  about  one  month's  normal  supply. 
Stocks  in  dealers  hands  the  world  over 
are  practically  nil.  Brewers  hold  from 
one  week's  to  ninety  days'  supply.  We 
believe  there  is  not  an  average  of 
thirty  days'  supply  in  brewers  hands. 
If  stocks  were  as  large  as  "bear" 
dealers  report  hops  would  be  worth 
less  than  15  cents  per  pound,  and  there 
would  be  little  demand  for  them  even 
at  this  price.  Growers  believe  that 
perhaps  every  bale  of  hops  held  on  this 
coast  have  been  sold  by  bear  dealers 
to  brewers,  and  they  are  trying  to 
force  prices  down  so  they  may  buy 
them  at  a  big  profit.  Growers  are 
going  to  see  this  fight  out  to  a  finish. 
It  is  a  fight  between  owners  of  hops 
and  bear  gamblers.      M.  W.  Durst. 

Wheatland. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


D.E.Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P  O.Box2497.  |  E.R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 

SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO.. 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 


J 

Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv  sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
jf  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  fnnnt.v.  California 


5  lies  5  Mi 


Within  a  radius  of  5  miles  from  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, I  offer  forsale  some  of  the  choicest  land  and 
best  bargains  in  the  valley.  A  few  mentioned,  viz: 
1C  Acres— Pull-bearing  orchard — almond,  peach, 
ID  cherries,  and  family  orchard;  nicelv  fenced; 

abundance  of  shrubbery,  house,  barn,  etc. 

Price  $7000. 

•J  f|  Acres— As  pretty  a  cottage  home  as  you  could 
wish  to  see;  choice  residence  section;  every- 
thing kept  in  prime  condition.  Price  oniv 
$525(1. 

Acres— A  picturesque  country  home;  house  six 
rooms;  splendid  view;  running  stream.  Price 
$7000. 

Splendid  roads  to  these  properties;  healthful  cli- 
mate.   Write  for  particulars. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co,,  Cal. 
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S.  M.  DODGE  &  SON, 

1160  Broadway,  Oakland. 

2113  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley. 

RANCHES  WITHIN  20  MILES  OP  OAKLAND. 

S3  2 50— iyt  acres  full-bearing  fruit:  Royal  Ann 
cherries  and  Muir  peaches;  new  8-room 
house,  modern  plumbing,  stable,  etc.,  etc. 

$5500— 160  acres;  35  head  of  cattle. 

LARGE  VARIETY  OF  OAKLAND  AND 

BERKELEY  CITY  PROPERTY  ALSO. 

CHOICE  DAIRY  OF  SEVEN  COWS.  Two  fresh 
now;  others  later.  Cash  or  will  exchange  for  one 
or  two  sound  working  horses  or  driving  mares, 
weighing  1100  pounds  or  more,  and  not  over  seven 

years  old.   

S.  M.  DODGE  &  SON, 

Real  Estate  Brokers, 
1160  Broadway,  Oakland. 
2113  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 

AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS, 
analyses— Soils,  Fertil- 
izers, Water.  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


HENRY    B .    L  I9TER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco.   Telephone  Bush  848. 


Potash  as  Nece  ssary  as  Rain 


The  quality  and  tuantity  of  the 
crops  depend  on  a  i.ufficiency  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Fertilizers  which  are 
low  in  Potash  will  never  produce 
satisfactory  results. 

Every  farmer  should  be  familiar  with  the 
proper  proportions  of  ingredients  that  go  to 
make  the  best  fertilizers  for  every  kind  of 
crop.  We  have  published  a  series  of  books, 
containing  the  latest  researches  on  this  all- 
important  subject,  which  we  will  send  f-.ee 
if  you  ask.  Write  now  while  you  think  of 
it  to  the 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
98  Nassau  Street,        New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Russell  Compound 
Locomotive. 

Especially  designed  for  Pulling  Harvesters; 
Plowing  and  Hauling.   Fully  guaranteed. 

Jumbo  Steam  Hay  Presses 

Capacity  Ten  Tons  Per  Hour. 

Address  Manufacturer's  Agent, 

S.  E.  BALLARD, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
TUB  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSIZ 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copli-i 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  lor 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions, searches,  and  giv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  i  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quid* 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St,,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Officers  of  California  State  Grange. 

Master  H.  C.  Raap.  Martinez 

Overseer   W.  V.  Griffith,  Geyscrville 

Lecturer  ...H.  F.  Tuck. Cupertino 

Steward  E.  C.  Shoemaker.  Visalia 

Assistant  Steward  N.  H.  Root,  Stockton 

Chaplain  Mrs.  C.  W.  Emery,  Oakland 

Treasurer  Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento 

Secretary   

 Mrs.  L.  S.  Woodhams-Brasch,  Santa  Clara 

Gate  Keeper  S.  S.  Gladney,  Roseville 

Flora  Nellie  A.  Borrette,  Napa 

Pomona  Mrs.  F.  E.  Mitchell,  Campbell 

Ceres  Mrs.  Chas.  Williams,  San  Jose 

Lady  Assistant  Steward   

 Emily  L.  Hurnham,  Healdsburg 

Organist  Mrs.  Carrie  Irish,  San  Jose 

KXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Thos.  Jacob   Visalia 

J.  It.  Beerher  Stockton 

G.  W.  Whitaker  Bennett  Valley 

Lint  of  Granges  and  Officers. 

ALHAMBRA,  230. — M.,  H.  C.  Raap;  L.,  James 
Kelly;  Sec.  Mrs.  L.  T.  Raap.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Martinez. 

AMERICAN  RIVER,  172. — M.,  A.  D.  McDonell; 
L.,  Mrs.  Laura  Hansen;  Sec.  Miss  Carrie  Hansen. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.  rrom  Nov.  1  to  June  1,  7  P.  M  ,  June  1 
to  Nov.  1,  2  p.  M. 

ANTELOPE,  100. — M  ,  R.  A.  Pryor;  L.,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Malloway;  Sec,  Miss  Sadye  Peterson.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  11  A.  M.,  school  house,  Sites. 

BENNETT  VALLEY,  lf>. — M.,  J.  M.  Talbot; 
L.,  P.  Hanson;  Sec.  John  Keppel.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  I'.  M.,  Bennett  Valley  Grange  Hall,  near  Santa 
Rosa. 

BOWMAN,  327. — M.,  W.  H.  Curtis;  L.,  Mrs.  Jen- 
i,  .  Burtscher;  Sec,  .Mrs.  ( ',  T.  Musso;  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  8  P.  M.,  Bowman. 

CAPITAL,  305.— M.,  W.  W.  Greer;  L  ,  Miss  Jessie 
Shaw:  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  Burnside.  1st  &  3d  Fri. 
eve  8  p.  M.,  Daly's  Hall,  Oak  Park. 

CASTORIA,  322. — M.,  W.  B.  Mathews;  L.,  Seth 
W.  Morrill:  Sec,  Mrs.  Julia  Mathews.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  eve.,  French  Camp. 

DANVILLE,  85.— M.,  W.  E.  Stewart;  L.,  C.  E. 
Howard;  Sec,  Miss  S.  E.  Wood.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  m.,  Danville. 

EDEN,  106.— M.,  H.  V.  Monsen;  L..  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Christensen;  Sec,  Miss  Olga  H.  Christensen.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  at  different  homes. 

ELK  GROVE,  86.— M..  Fred  Sehlmeyer;  L..  Geo. 
Sehlmeyer;  Sec,  Miss  Florence  E.  Liembacn.  1st 
&  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Elk  Grove. 

ENTERPRISE,  129. — M.,  George  Jones;  L..  John 
Plummer;  Sec,  Edna  Jones.  1st  &  ?d  Sat.  eve., 
Enterprise  Grange  Hall,  Walsh's  Station. 

FLORIN,  130. -M.,  L.  C  Stewart;  L..  Melvina 
McFie;  Sec,  Miss  Susie  Cox.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Florin. 

GEYSER VILLE,  312.— M.,  Joseph  E.  Metzgar; 
L.,  Daniel  W.  Sylvester;  Sec.  Miss  Edna  Metzgar. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.,  Woodmen's  Hall,  Geyserville. 

GLEN  ELLEN, 299.— M..  Robt.  P.  Hill;  L.,Chas. 
A.  Kennedy;  Sec,  Thos.  Johnson.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p. 
M.,  N.  S.  G.  W.  Hall,  Glen  Ellen. 

GOLD  HILL,  326.-M..  R.  A.  Lafayette;  L.,  L.  C. 
Gage;  Sec,  Chas.  L.  Miller.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve.  8  P. 
M.,  Grange  Hall,  Gold  Hill. 

GRASS  VALLEY.  256. — M.,  O.  L.  Twitchell;  L., 
W.  H.  Bryan;  tec,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  7:30  P.  M..  Fraternal  Hall,  Grass  Valley. 

LINCOLN,  218. — M.,  Geo.  E.  Hyde;  L.,  Miss  A. 
Corpstien;  Sec.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevens.  2d  &  4th  Fri. 
8  p.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Cupertino. 

MAGNOLIA,  261.— M.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gautier;  L., 
Wm.  Higgins;  Sec,  Miss  Gertrude  Higgins.  2d 
Sat.,  1  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Magnolia. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  332.— M.,  M.  Farrell;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Farrell;  Sec,  C.  P.  Berry.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  eve.,  Forester's  Hall,  Mountain  View. 

NAPA,  307.— M.,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Borrette;  L..  D.  J. 
Brown:  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  A.  Borrette.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  1:30  p.  M.,  Masonic  Temple,  Napa. 

OAKLAND,  35. -jM..  D.  W.  Gilbert;  L.,  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Emery;  Sec,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Babcock.  1st  Sat  7:30 
p.  M.,  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Oakland. 

ORCHARD  CITY.  333.— M.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Abbott;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Waite;  Sec,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Putnam.  2d  & 
4th  Tues.  eve.,  Campbell. 

PETALUMA,  23.— M.,  A.  S.  Hall:  L.  Margaret 
A.  Ellis;  Sec.  Mrs.  Ella  McPhail  2d  &  4th  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M  ,  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Petaluma. 

POTTER  VALLEY,  115.— M..  William  Eddie; 
L.,  Miss  Rose  Sides;  Sec,  W.  V.  Kilborune.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  2  p.m.,  Potter  Valley. 

PROGRESSIVE,  308  — M.,  J.  D.  Silvia;  Sec, 
Emma  Brigham  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  Redmen's 
Hall,  Healdsburg. 

ROSEVILLE.  161.— M.,  E.  A.  Junior;  L.,  S.  S. 
Gladney;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2 
p.  M.,  Roseville. 

ROWENA.  330. — M.,  Robt.  E.  Phelps;  L  ,  W.  C. 
Newton;  Sec,  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Stiles.  Every  other 
Sat.  eve.  7  p.  m.,  Mt.  Hope  school  house,  Zachary. 

SACRAMENTO,  12.— M.,  C.  E.  Reese;  L.,  Mrs.  L. 
Dudley;  Sec,  Mrs.  Silas  Orr.  2d  &  4th  Sat  1:30  P. 
M.,  Forester's  Hall,  Sacramento. 

SAN  JOSE.  10.— M.,  C.  R.  Williams;  L.,  Mrs.  E. 
Marcen;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  I.  Saunders.  Every  Sat. 
10:30  A.  m    I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  San  Jose. 

SANTA  ROSA,  17. — M.,  T.  J.  Pilkington;  L.,Mrs. 
M.  M.  Gregory;  Sec,  Miss  F.  L.  Gamble.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  1:30  p.  M.  from  Oct.  1  to  April  1,  2  p.  m.  from 
April  1  to  Oct.  1,  Fraternity  Hall,  Santa  Rosa. 

SEBASTOPOL,  306.— M.,  Horace  Weeks;  L.,  Mrs. 
Bonham;  Sec,  J.  McKenzie.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
Janson's  Hall,  Sebastopol. 

SELMA,  291.— M.,  Donald  Patton;  L..  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Rhodes;  Sec,  Mrs.  O  L.  Abbott;  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  p. 
it.,  Vincent  Hall,  Selma. 

STOCKTON,  70.— M.,  Wm.  L.  Overhiser;  L.,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Leadbetter:  Sec,  N.  H.  Root.  Every  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M..  Fraternal  Hall,  Stockton 

SUNNYVALE,  331.— M.,  J.  F.  Spaulding;  L., 
Nettie  M.  Fuller;  Sec,  W.  C.  Beach.  2d&  4th  Tues. 
eve.,  Sunnyvale. 

TULARE,  198.— M.,  E.  Barber;  L.,  J  Tuohy; 
Sec,  Mrs.  B.  I.  Morris.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  II  A.  m . , 
Goldman's  Hall,  Tulare. 

TWO  ROCK,  152  —  M.,  G.  W.  Gaston;  L.,  J.  L. 
Schwobeda;  Sec.  Mrs.  T.  G.  King.  1st  &  3d  Thurs.  2 
p.  M.,Two  Rock  Grange  Hall. 

WEST  PARK,  335.— M.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Webb;  L., 
Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Sherman;  Sec,  John  S.  Dore. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY  POMONA,  2.— M.,  H. 

C.  Muddux;  L.,  J.  Holmes;  Sec,  Mrs  Jennie  Still- 
son.  5th  Sat.  of  months  having  same,  Forester's 
Hall,  Sacramento. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  POMONA,  4.— M., 
F.  H.  Babb;  L.,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Tuck;  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Worthen. 

SONOMA  COUNTY  POMONA,  1.— M.,  P.  Hansen: 
L.,  G.  N.  Sanborn;  Sec;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Johnson.  8d 
Wed.  in  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

PENNGROVE,  337.-M.,  C.  E.  Parkinson;  Sec, 
F.  S.  Farquas. 

EL  VERANO,  315  — M.,  J.  F.  Tate;  Sec,  Mrs.  J. 

D.  Magnon. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the 
Grange. 


A  Good  Selection.  —  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  one  of  our  most  valued 
exchanges,  has  been  selected  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  State  Grange  of 
California,  which  is  a  strong  factor  in 
California's  progressive  rural  life.  This 
means  that  20.000  readers  have  been 
added  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  in 
California  which  should  be  a  fact  worth 
remembering  by  advertisers.  The 
paper  is  in  its  thirty-fifth  year,  and  is 
a  valuable  paper  for  any  farmer. — 
Areata  Union. 

When  it  comes  down  to  genuine  good 
agricultural  papers  there  are  none  that 
serve  the  California  farmer  equal  with 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  It  is  ever 
conservative  yet  progressive  and  up- 
to-date,  and  often  in  advance  of  the 
times.  It  is  replete  in  everything  that 
in  any  way  affects  the  agriculturist 
of  this  State,  and  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  farmer.  The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  has  recently  been  designated  by 
the  State  Grange  as  the  official  organ 
of  that  organization  in  this  State. — 
Mendocino  Beacon. 

A  Valuable  Paper. — The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  designated  by  the  State  Grange 
Executive  Committee  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  State  Grange  of  California. 
The  Grange  has  made  no  mistake  in  its 
selection,  for  the  above  journal  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  the  country  for 
the  farmer,  orchardist  and  stock 
raiser.  All  subjects  are  treated  in  an 
able,  instructive  and  interesting  man- 
ner and  every  effort  is  put  forth  at  all 
times  to  advance  the  best  interests  of 
the  State.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press 
has  done  much  to  upbuild  the  farming, 
fruit  growing  and  dairying  interests  of 
California,  and  each  succeeding  year 
the  scope  of  its  usefulness  increases. 
It  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  the  Pa- 
jaronian  takes  occasion  to  extend  best 
wishes. — Watson ville  Pajaronian. 


Sister  Gamble  Becomes  Master. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  Santa  Rosa 
Grange,  says  the  Republican,  Mrs. 
Martha  Gamble  was  elected  Master  in 
the  place  of  T.  J.  Pilkington,  re- 
signed. Mrs.  Gamble  was  installed  in 
the  office  by  Overseer  Mac  and  called 
the  Grange  to  order  and  began  the 
work  of  the  session  in  a  business-like 
way. 

Secretary  Fannie  Gamble  read  a 
communication  from  Bennett  Valley 
Grange  extending  an  invitation  to  the 
annual  picnic  in  that  place  on  May  27. 

A  contribution  was  acknowledged 
from  Mark  McDonald,  Jr.,  consisting  of 
a  choice  lot  of  California  cured  fruits 
for  the  county  exhibit  at  Portland. 
They  were  two  boxes  of  Burbank  Sugar 
prunes,  two  boxes  of  Silver  and  three 
of  selected  California  prunes. 

A  fine  harvest  feast  was  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Gregory  and 
Miss  Fannie  Gamble  and  enjoyed  by  the 
Grangers.  A  fine  musical  program 
was  given  during  the  lecture  hour. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Grange  will 
be  held  May  6,  and  May  13  the  members 
will  attend  in  a  body  the  meeting  of 
Pomona  Grange  in  Petaluma. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


You  Must 
Stop  Here 

That  is  just  what  every  rod  of  our  fence 
says  to  every  animal  that  approaches  It. 


I ELLWOOD  FENCE 


I Stanch  Strong,  Reliable.  Lasting.  Handsome.    Every  rod  guaranteed.  Reliable 
ELLWOOD  dealers  in  every  town.   There  is  one  in  yours.   See  him.  Send 
for  Free  Fence  Book— full  of  fence  facts  you  should  know.    Send  for  It 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  155,  Chicago,  New  York.  Denver,  San  Francisco 


'  ?  '  .-.rrNTfD  DIRECT  CONNECTED  PtlMP 


G.W.  Price  Pump  Co. 

S23  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

High  Grade  Gas  and  Oil 
ENGINES,  and 
Centrifugal  PUMPS, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN. 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging, 
Cyanide  Plants,  and  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED 
WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  0  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


Tie  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


"SOUTHWICK"  HAY  PRESS, 

CIZE  BALE  18x22.  THE  FASTEST  SMALL  BALE  PRESS  EVER  BUILT. 
^  Capacity  16  tons  to  30  tons  per  day,  according  to  locality.  Can  be  furnished 
with  automatic  self-feeder. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

620=622  COMHERCIAL  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OLIVE  MILLS. 

WINE  MACHINERY. 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 

Improved  H,draulic  Oil  Press.  SENS  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


FCLIPSE  HAY  PRESSES 

U'itw     <Jkv  "ARE  1  RELIABLE 

>*,       ,         "TE5T£D     All  Sections^ 

EJ6HT  ^EAR5  GOOD  WORK 
WRITE  FOR  catalogue 

Eclipse  Hay  Press  Co   6i  7  w.7tbST. Kansas  Cnv  Mo 


WANTED— Party  to  Organize  Company 
to  Manufacture  Newly  Patented 
Household  Articles. 

Hound  to  be  a  universal  seller  and  can  be  made 
to  net  large  profits. 

Chunce  for  right  man  to  get  in  on  very  advan- 
tageous terms. 

Address  H.  FASCHJAN,  126  Church  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


Live,  reliable  agents  wanted  for 
well  known  GEM  WINDMILLS  and 
the  F00S  GAS  ENGINES. 

Write  tor  catalogues  and  particulars. 

BECK-WAKEFIELD  CO., 
122  Market  St.,  San  Franolsco. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN S — Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  P.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas— ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L,  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE S,  sired  by  Rio 
Bonlto  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Niles  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St  ,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERK  SHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GQATS. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY^SOS  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran 
Cisco.  Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  25c  ea. 
.    Barred  Rocks  $2  per  15 

CHAS.  F.  GOULD.    CHULA  VISTA,  CALIFORNIA. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  81.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  J2.00;  J5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  Important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  160  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

»  or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  farmer's  favorites  EXCLUSIVELY.  Buy  of  a  specialist.  My 
stock  are  STANDARD  BRED,  are  HARDY,  and  GOOD  LAYERS. 
Eggs  $1.50  for  fourteen. 

F.  H.  FISHER,  Box  333,  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA. 


Oakwoods  Stock  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  ^Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

atum  inrini — ir—rTrrrrn  by  ■—■ 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record — it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  83.00  and  85.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  1).,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Kerkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W  S  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 


FOR  SALE. 


FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


50  UNBROKE  HULES, 

coming  four  years  old;  will  make  1100  lbs.,  for  sale. 

CHARLES  WESLEV  REED, 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

GOPHER    1 3 1  .  A\  T  H 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.   Price  $1.25.  TRADc 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  mark 
it  for  you  now,  so  he  will  have  it   .  . 
when  you  need  it.   If  he  don't,  then  SSljaB 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it  gyfig 
prepaid.   Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats  §J  uJ 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.     California  Office, 
303  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

EarLabels 

lor  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


FOR    BEST   VACCINATION  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

Use  Only  the  Vaccine  Made  bj-  the  Discoverers,  namely, 

"PASTEUR" 

"BLACRtEGINE"  is  tlie  best  and  most 
convenient. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co. ,  l.Ul,  ,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 

SULPHUR 

1 1  Horseshoe ' '  ' '  Horseshoe ' ' 

Pea  Grain  U  fcl  <i  vl  Powdered 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  W.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


"Crown" 
Sublime 


Nevada ' 


Lump 


NEVADA 


NEVADA  SULPHUR  CO.,  °*|i!V,.F.'S5!''*1, 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.     We  guarantee  \  hatch  of  all  etgs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    PaV  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  -Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reo'd.  Poultry"  mailed  Tor  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31,  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANK    FK.  /V\ECH^\/Y\, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MbCHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping:  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
POSA.  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


DOIN'T 

STOP 

to  make  fast  the  rope 
Use  the 

Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
ING  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXES,  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

Importers  and  Refiners  of 

Sublimed  Onlnhiir  "Anchor Brand" 
"Volcano  Brand"  \  I  Pure  Flowers 

"Tiger  Brand"    UUIJJIIUI       of  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Drumm  87. 

Reliance  Engineering  Co* 

(Incorporated) 
 MANUFACTURERS  OP  

Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

for  GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL.       GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
227  FREMONT  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  5608. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-6 1  First  St.,  San  Franoisoo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or, 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Garget— Congestion  of  the  Udder. 

From  the  Veterinary  Department,  Exreriment 
Station,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

Garget  is  a  disease  of  the  udder  usu- 
ally affecting  heavy  milkers.  It  may 
occur  at  any  time  of  the  year,  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  locality,  and 
is  not  contagious.  The  udder  being  a 
highly  organized  gland,  any  condition 
which  affects  the  general  health  of  the 
cow  is  very  apt  to  involve  this  struc- 
ture and  show  itself  in  the  form  of  gar- 
gety  milk.  It  frequently  happens  that 
a  cow  is  affected  with  garget  or  gives 
bloody  milk  at  more  or  less  irregular 
intervals.  Such  animals  should  be 
examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian, 
as  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  ani- 
mal has  some  special  disease  of  the 
udder,  such  as  tuberculosis  or  acti- 
nomycosis. In  that  event  the  milk 
would  be  considered  unfit  for  food,  even 
during  the  apparently  normal  condition 
of  the  animal,  though  it  may  look  per- 
fectly healthy.  The  germs  might  be 
present  in  the  milk  and  transmit  the 
disease  to  the  other  animals  using  it. 
The  presence  of  these  germs  in  the 
milk  could  be  demonstrated  only  with 
the  microscope. 

Causes. — Injuries  (blows  on  the  udder 
with  stones,  clubs,  feet  or  horns,  from 
projecting  nails,  or  edges  of  boards, 
sharp  or  cold  stones);  exposure  to  sud- 
den and  extreme  changes  of  weather; 
overfeeding  on  rich  food,  such  as  cot- 
tonseed, peas  or  beans;  indigestion; 
sores  on  teats,  or  insufficient  stripping 
of  the  udder;  it  also  frequently  happens 
that  a  newly  born  calf  cannot  drain  the 
udder  completely;  overstocking  of  udder 
for  an  entire  day  or  more  with  a  view 
to  making  a  show  of  this  organ  for  sale 
purposes. 

Symptoms. — Usually,  the  first  that  is 
noticed  is  the  condition  of  the  milk, 
which  is  watery,  colored  with  more  or 
less  blood,  and  containing  a  clotted, 
stringy  substance  (casein).  This  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  a  white,  pus  like 
fluid  and,  in  many  cases,  a  very  offen- 
sive odor. 

In  severe  cases  the  first  symptoms  to 
be  noticed  are  first  a  chill,  with  horns, 
ears  and  limbs  cold.  This  stage,  which 
lasts  from  a  few  minutes  to  hours,  is 
followed  by  a  period  of  fever  in  which 
the  horns,  ears  and  limbs  become  unnat- 
urally warm  and  the  udder  is  hot, 
swells,  and  becomes  more  or  less  solid 
in  one  or  more  quarters.  The  muzzle 
is  dry  and  hot;  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  is  raised,  the  pulse  is  full  and 
rapid;  the  breathing  is  quickened.  The 
cow  has  little  or  no  appetite,  and  she 
does  not  chew  her  cud.  The  bowels  are 
more  or  less  costive.  The  amount  of 
milk  is  lessened  and  the  flow  may  be 
entirely  absent  in  the  affected  portion 
of  the  udder. 

In  mild  cases  many  of  these  symptoms 
cannot  be  recognized  and  the  first  ones 
noticed  are  the  swelling,  heat  and  ten- 
derness of  the  udder.  If  the  trouble 
grows  worse  the  tenderness  causes  the 
animal  to  straddle  with  its  hind  legs. 
If  the  cow  lies  down  she  will  lie  on  the 
well  side.  The  above  troubles  may  dis- 
appear in  a  few  days  and  the  udder 
resume  its  normal  condition.  If  not,  it 
changes  into  a  chronic  form  in  which 
the  symptoms  partially  subside.  The 
result  is  the  udder,  or  the  affected  part 
of  it,  becomes  dry  or  forms  abscesses. 
In  the  case  of  drying  up,  the  parts  may 
become  hard  and  remain  so  permanently 
or  only  until  the  next  time  of  calving. 
If  abscesses  are  formed  they  should  be 
opened  by  a  competent  person  and 
properly  treated.  Should  infection 
take  place  at  any  time  (the  entrance  of 
disease  germs  into  the  affected  part) 
the  result  may  be  serious  and  may  even 
cause  the  death  of  the  cow. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  will  de- 
pend upon  the  severity  of  the  case  and 
the  stage  in  which  the  disease  is  discov- 
ered. If  the  animal  is  cold,  two  ounces 
of  ground  ginger  given  in  a  pint  of 
warm  water,  or  any  hot  drink,  may  cut 
short  the  attack.  This  must  be  given 
from  a  horn  or  bottle.  Blanket  the 
animal  and  rub  her  limbs  with  wisps  of 
straw,  making  her  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  Moist  heat  should  be  applied 
to  the  udder  by  using  heated  wheat 


bran  in  bags,  held  in  place  by  strips 
extending  over  the  loins,  between  the 
hind  limbs  and  around  the  abdomen. 

Should  the  udder  be  very  painful  and 
the  animal  feverish,  fomentations  of  hot 
water,  as  hot  as  the  attendant's  hand 
can  comfortably  bear,  should  be  applied 
for  several  hours,  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time.  This  may  be  done 
by  passing  a  sheet  around  the  body 
with  four  holes  cut  for  the  teats  and 
soft  rags  or  bran  packed  firmly  between 
it  and  the  udder.  After  the  fever  has 
subsided,  drench  the  animal  with  one 
or  two  pounds  (depending  on  the  age, 
size,  condition  and  strength  of  the  cow) 
of  Epsom  salts  with  two  ounces  of  pow- 
dered ginger  in  a  sufficient  amount  of 
water.  When  the  purging  has  ceased, 
one  ounce  of  saltpeter  may  be  given 
daily.  The  udder  will  need  constant 
attention  for  some  time  in  the  way  of 
gentle  rubbing  with  camphorated  oil, 
several  times  daily;  at  the  same  time 
gently  removing  all  the  milk  by  squeez- 
ing the  teat  instead  of  pulling  or  strip- 
ping it.  If  this  causes  the  animal  too 
much  pain,  a  teat  tube  may  be  used 
but  must  be  boiled  thoroughly  for  five 
minutes  each  time  before  using.  When 
the  udder  is  not  tender,  thorough  hand 
rubbing  several  times  daily,  with  or 
without  the  camphorated  oil,  will  aid  in 
bringing  about  a  normal  condition. 


Where  to  Look  for  Sprayers. 

People  should  look  to  their  spraying 
apparatus  in  time, 
that  the  work  may 
be  properly  and 
"quickly  done  and 
with  the  least  ex- 
pense) when  the  time 
comes.  A  good 
sprayer  is  all  im- 
portant. The  Dem- 
ing  Co.,  Salem, 
Ohio,  are  manufac- 
turers of  this  class  of 
goods.  They  are  an 
old  reliable  concern, 
and  they  make 
everything  in  spray- 
ing apparatus  from 
small  hand  sprayers 
to  their  large  gaso- 
line engine  outfit  for 
orchard,  park  and  field  use.  Their 
bucket,  knapsack  and  barrel  sprayers 
are  known  throughout  the  country  with 
gardeners  and  fruit  growers. 

The  Doming  Co.  will  send  their  catalogue 
to  any  address  on  request.  It  illustrates 
and  describes  their  sprayers  fully.  Note 
the  advertisement  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

"Never  Found  Equal  of  Caustic  Balsam." 

Giltner,  Neb.,  Feb  15,  1P05. 
Tbe  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  O.: 

For  calloused  shoulder,  enlarged  joints,  wire  cuts 
on  stock,  and  burns  on  human  flesh.  1  have  never 
found  the  equal  or  UOMBAULTS  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM.  E.  HEKRING. 


A  HANDY  SPRAYER. 


Man  Killed  by  a  Blow  From  a 
Horse.  —  Santa  Rosa  Press  -  Democrat: 
Robert  Christopher  Ord,  a  well  known 
Dry  Creek  valley  rancher,  met  with  a 
tragic  death.  While  handling  a  stallion 
the  animal  suddenly  reared  and  struck 
him  in  tho  abdomen  with  one  of  his  front 
legs.    He  died  shortly  afterwards. 


Flint's  Powders  Give  Good  Satisfaction. 

Bay  Citv,  Mich  ,  901  Columbus  Ave.. 

May  18.  1904. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  you  will  And  a  two-cent 
stamp  for  your  book  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and 
His  Diseases."  I  have  been  using  your  Prof.  Flint's 
Horse  and  Cattle  Renovating  Powders  for  some 
years  with  success  I  am  now  using  them  on  a 
horse  that  has  th  i  heaves  very  b  id:  this  is  the 
third  day  and  I  see  a  very  marked  improvement. 

Yours  truly,  C.  MANGOLD. 


Big  Ranch  Sold  at  Large  Price.— 
The  big  ranch  in  Ventura  county  owned 
for  years  by  the  late  Robert  Ayors,  and 
now  the  property  of  his  several  sons,  haB 
been  sold  for  $56,000  cash  and  will  now 
pass  out  of  possession  of  the  family.  The 
ranch  consists  of  6600  acres  of  land  and  it 
is  one  of  the  best  known  ranches  in  Ven- 
tura county. 


Boston,  April  27,  1889. 
We  have  used  Tuttle's  Condition  and  Worm  Pow- 
ders for  the  past  three  years  with  our  own  horses, 
and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  As  our  horses 
••peak  for  themselves  anv  one  can  consult  them  at 
268  Purchase  St.,  Bosion. 

HANDY  &  WATERHOUSE. 


Aluminum  Spray  Nozzles 

with  hard  bronze  caps    Half  the  weight  of  brass; 
superior  in  every  way.  PRICE,  1  point,  90c;  2  point, 
JI.60;  3  point,  12.30:  4  point,  S3.   Ask  for  Booklet  31. 
WALLACE  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty, 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MAN  UFACTURERS. OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  In  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.   All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.   We  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,   gfi  tLST&T^Jf7£SSSS& 

I'COET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLYMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

411  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,    5H  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GREENBANK 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 

BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W.  JACKSON. 1  23  California  St..  San  Francisco 


f  HP4D  D  ATP  C  California,  Washington, 
V*IICA\jr  IV /A  1  U,J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house 
hold  goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  630H  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  336  West  5tn  St  .  Los  Angeles. 


J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

We  furnish  promptly:   Farmers,  otchard  men. 

men  and  wives,  blacksmiths,  teamsters,  and 

servants.     Send  us  your  orders  and  receive 

prompt  attention. 

Female  Dept..  331  Sutter  St  Phone  Main  5306. 

Male  Dept  ,  628  Sacramento  St  Phone  Main  18M. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

For  Sale-A  Ook  Wagon. 

SEATS  24  MEN.    STRONGLY  BUILT  LIGHT 
WEIGHT.    Address  Box  4,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Hints  on  Cut  Worms. 


Antonio  Perelli  Minetti  of  Healdsburg 
writes  interestingly  about  cut  worms, 
although  he  mistakenly  calls  them 
"army  worms,"  for  they  are  quite  an- 
other caterpillar.    He  says: 

Fortunately,  the  larva  is  of  a  lazy 
nature  and  does  not  prefer  the  grape 
vine  to  any  other  plant  for  its  food.  A 
number  of  intelligent  grape  growers 
have  taken  advantage  of  its  laziness 
They  have  planted,  with  encouraging 
results,  leguminous  plants  of  small 
growth  along  the  rows  of  vines,  observ- 
ing that  the  larva  spares  the  vines  by 
feeding  on  these  plants. 

Plowing  them  under  the  ground 
towards  the  end  of  May,  a  rich  fertil- 
izer is  obtained,  owing  to  their  partic- 
ular adaptability  of  appropriating  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  But  the  most 
effective  means,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
direct  hunting  of  these  pests,  search- 
ing the  vineyards  at  night  with  lan- 
terns, or  in  the  early']  morning,  looking 
for  the  larva  about  the  foot  of  the 
vines,  killing  or  feeding  them  to  the 
chickens. 

An  ingenious  Italian  grape  grower 
employed  boys  for  the  earch  of  these 
army  worms.  He  paid  1  cent  for  every 
five  worms.  By  night  each  boy  had 
gathered  several  hundred. 

In  France,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nar- 
bonne,  good  results  were  obtained  by 
the  practice  of  making  two  or  three 
holes  from  10  to  12  inches  deep  near 
the  foot  of  the  vines  with  a  pole  about 
1  or  H  inche  in  diameter.  At  the 
dawn  of  day,  to  hide  from  the  light,  the 
larva  crawls  into  these  holes.  The 
same  poles  which  were  used  in  making 
the  holes  will  serve  very  well  to  crush 
the  worms. 

There  is  still  another  means,  but  I 
think  impracticable  on  account  of  its 
cost.  It  is  this:  By  binding  each  vine 
with  a  band  of  oilcloth  about  2  or  3 
inches  wide,  taking  care  to  turn  in  the 
raveled  edges  where  it  is  joined,  or 
by  the  application  of  a  thick  varnish 
around  the  trunk  of  the  vine. 

The  larva  will  slip,  thanks  to  the 
smooth  surface  of  these  materials,  and 
it  is  the  only  way  to  keep  it  from  reach- 
ing the  sprouts  of  the  vines. 


The  Jackrabbit. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Jenny,  in  his  interest- 
ing nature  sketches  in  the  Fresno  Re- 
publican, gets  on  the  trail  of  the  jack- 
rabbit.  He  says  that  in  any  series  of 
notes  on  the  fauna  of  Fresno  county, 
the  jackrabbit  must  play  an  important 
part,  as  the  most  characteristic  and 
common  quadruped  of  the  valley.  If  1 
do  not  go  into  a  more  extended  descrip- 
tion of  him,  it  is  because  he  is  too  well 
known  to  everybody  to  require  it.  Cor- 
rectly speaking,  he  is  a  hare  (Lepidus 
Californicus).  The  early  travelers 
across  the  Western  plains  designated 
him  as  the  jackass  rabbit  from  an  un- 
mistakable resemblance  both  in  ears 
and  kicking  capacity,  which  name  has 
become  shortened  to  jackrabbit  by 
popular  consent.  The  long  ears,  the 
gray  or  yellow  fur,  the  kangaroo  like 
hind  legs  and  the  deeply  cleft  upper  lip 
are  all  familiar  features;  if  not,  one  has 
only  to  take  a  drive  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  vineyard  lands  to  see  them.  In  the 
early  days  of  fruit  culture  in  this  valley 
the  rabbit  was  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  contend  with,  being  so  numerous 
that  the  shotgun  was  utterly  inadequate 
to  protect  the  young  trees  and  vines 
from  being  girdled.  To  cope  with  this 
pest  the  rabbit  drives  were  inaugu- 
rated, which  became  so  successful  and 
such  a  novel  feature  that  the  story  of 
them  was  told  the  country  over.  These 
have  taken  place  annually  until  within 
the  past  few  years  no  well  organized 
ones  have  occurred.  It  is  entirely  un- 
necessary to  describe  one  of  these 
drives,  so  familiar  are  they  and  so 
widely  have  descriptions  and  photo- 
graphs been  published.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  known  as 
the  G.  A.  R.  drive  of  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  when  careful  estimates 
of  the  results  placed  30,000  as  the 


number  of  rabbits  killed.  In  spite  of 
these  drives  the  rabbits  maintained 
their  numbers,  so  prolific  are  they  in 
breeding,  vanishing  only  before  the  ad- 
vance of  cultivation  and  consequent  re- 
moval of  convenient  hiding  places  for 
their  forms.  Beyond  this  pale  the  rab- 
bits are  as  thick  as  ever,  but  they  will 
doubtless  at  length  be  driven  into  the 
foothill  region,  where  human  settlement 
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BUYING  TREES  IS  A 
matter  of  confidence. 
The  reputation  of  the 
firm  who  supplies  you 
is  insurance  which 
can  guarantee  you 
trees  true  to  name — 
healthy,  well-shaped 
stock— good  roots  and 
square  treatment. 

All  trees  may  he 
good,  but  is  it  not 
cheaper  to  buy  trees 
YOU  KNOW  ARE 
GOOD? 

We  grow  in  large 
quantities  all  the 
standard  varieties  of 
citrus  fruits.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  talk 
business  on  large  or- 
ders, but  we  never 
expect  to  be  large 
enough  not  to  give  a 
small  order  our  close 
attention. 

We  stand  ready  to 
guarantee  quality,  to 
make  the  price  right 
and  give  you  a  square 
deal. 

Our  trees  captured 
the  Gold  Medals  at  St. 
Louis,  also  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 
Send  for  our  54-page 
book  giving  the  "ins 
and  outs"  of  Citrus 
Culture. 

SEED  BED  STOCK. 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and 
Citrus  Trifoliata  seed  bed 
plants  in  any  quantity. 
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will  never  be  very  thick.  It  is  still  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  rabbits  in 
vineyards  near  Fresno,  and  rarely  even 
to-day  one  is  driven  by  dogs  through 
the  streets  of  the  city.  Such  an  event 
happened  within  a  year,  occasioning 
considerable  excitement  among  the 
human  and  canine  population  who  wit- 
nessed it. 

The  extreme  vicissitudes  of  rabbit 
life  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  alert 
of  animals  in  scenting  danger.  The 
mobile  nose-pad  works  and  quivers  as 
he  sits  on  his  half-raised  hind  feet,  the 
long  ears  rigidly  erect.  These  latter 
express  the  many  emotions  of  the  ani- 
mal. They  are  held  half-way  back  when 
he  hops  around  or  lopes  carelessly 
across  the  plains.  When  running 
fast  he  carries  them  pretty  straight, 
but  when  an  extra  spurt  is  called  for,  or 
when  shot  at,  he  throws  them  flat  along 
the  back.  The  jackrabbit  is  noted  for 
his  high  rate  of  speed,  which  has 
brought  many  troubles  on  it,  for  it  has 
become  a  sport  to  course  it  with  grey- 
hounds in  its  native  habitat  and  the 
captive  rabbits  artificially  within  en- 
closures. The  food  of  the  rabbit,  which 
has  caused  it  the  chief  enmity  of  man, 
is  the  bark  and  tender  shoots  of  young 
plants  and  vines,  as  well  as  leaves  and 
roots. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOC, 

The  very  best.  Citrus  Trifoliata,  Pomelo,  Soui 
nnd  Sweet  Orange.  We  can  furnish  trees  large 
enough  to  bud.  if  desired. 

THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  TO  PLANT.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

A  line  stock  of  Valencias.  Phoenix  Canariensis 
Palms  in  seed  bed  by  the  thousand. 

Write  to-day  for  prices. 

F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

PLANTS  ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 
SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  ORDERS  OF  500  OR  MORE. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


TREES. 


APPLE, 

CHERRY, 

PEACH, 


PLUM, 

PRUNE, 

APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprioot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
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Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

in: 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,  $2.00  Poatpnld 
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THE  GREAT  DAIN  LINE. 


DAIN  STACKERS. 

Built  in  two  sizes:   JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR. 

Will  build  stacks  25  or  30  feet  high.  Pitcher  teeth 
are  adjustable  and  hay  can  be  placed  in  the  middle 
or  on  edge  of  stack. 


SOLD 
BY 
ONE 
DEALER 

IN  A 
TOWN. 

GET 
YOUR 
CONTRACTS 
AT 
ONCE. 


DAIN  ALFALFA  BUCK  RAKE. 


HEAD  14  FEET. 


Extra  high  carrying  wheels  and  long  teeth.  Will  carry  from 
1000  to  1500  pounds  at  a  load. 


DAIN  SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKE. 

FOR  EITHER  HAY  OR  BEANS.  Works  around  the  field  same  as  the  mower, 
delivering  two  swaths  of  hay  upside  down  in  a  loose,  continuous  windrow  on  top 
of  stubble,  curing  it  without  loss  of  quality  or  color.  Send  for  special  catalogue 
describing  this  rake  in  detail. 


Deere  Implement  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SHAW  BUNCH  RAKE. 

SOMETHING  NEW— A  LABOR  SAVER. 

MADE  especially  for  bunching  hay  from  windrows.     One  man  can  accomplish 
more  work  with  this  rake  than  two  men  can  with  other  rakes. 

TVyiTH  ordinary  rakes  it  requires  two  trips  up  and  back  the  windrow,  with 
"     the  Shaw  rake  one  trip  only  is  necessary. 

LJEAD  8  feet  wide,  with  7  teeth  (Jxl  tool  steel)  14  inches  apart;  steel  wheels  5 
feet  high,  with  staggard  spokes. 


T 


No.  1%  "Jersey"  Cut=under  Truck. 

■*HIS  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to  produce  a  wagon  that  has 
great  carrying  capacity,  ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of  loading. 

'AN  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be  used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the 
'  farm. 

HE  "JERSEY"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  for  the  transportation  of 
fruit,  but  as  a  general  purpose  dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
2000  to  3000  pounds. 

HOOKER    Sc  CO. 


16-18    Drumm  St. 


San    Francisco,  Cal. 


.33 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  ^"""f^?turera 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR   TOWN    WMTER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
T-ound  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forooating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 

We  make  them.  «*  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sondried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots,)..*  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  «*  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  suppV  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  «*  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


WE  ARE  THE;SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  BEE  HIVE  WARE. 
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Sierra  Scenes. 


It  is  some  time  since  we  took  a  look 
at  the  mountain  regions  of  California, 
and  this  seems  an  opportune  moment. 
The  scenes  indicate  the  style  of  country 
threaded  by  the  State  highways  pro- 
jected from  California  across  the  moun- 
tains into  eastern  California  and  Ne- 
vada. The  first  picture  is  located  on 
a  line  for  the  Tioga  extension,  which 
was  finally  rejected  for  that  purpose, 
but  the  view  is  none  the  less  charming. 
The  scene  is  west  of  the  Mono  Lake 
basin  and  near  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Yosemite  National  Park.  The 
foreground  shows  an  expanse  of  sage- 
brush which  is  of  such  uniform  height 
and  aspect  that  it  impresses  one  as  a 
cleared  field  covered  with  crop  of  some 
kind.  It  looks  particularly  like  a  seed 
crop  of  some  vegetable,  and  this  is 
generally  the  case  when  the  new-comer 
gets  his  first  view  of  a  stretch  of  sage- 
brush, though  more  experience  leatls 
him  to  think  quite  differently  of  it. 
The  soil  under  such  a  stretch  of  sage- 
brush is  usually  sandy  and  full  of  fer- 
tility when  moisture  is  supplied — in 
fact,  many  expanses  lying  well  for  irri- 
gation have  already  transformed  into 
fine  alfalfa  fields,  and  such  area  is  be- 
ing rapidly  extended  both  in  north- 
eastern California  and  Nevada. 

In  the  second  picture  the  scene  is  in 
the  same  region  as  the  first  except 
that  it  is  east  of  the  crests  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Tuolumne  river,  which  flows  westward 
into  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley  after 
having  wearied  itself  with  tossing 
about  through  the  gorges  and  rock-set 


Meadow  and  Tamarack  Trees  Near  the  Headwaters  of  the  Tuolumne  River. 


rapids  of  the  mountains  and  foothills. 
Near  the  headwaters  of  several  of  our 
great  mountain  streams  there  are 
lovely  meadows,  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  part  in  this  picture.  On  such  spots 
during  the  summer  there  is  a  splendid 
growth  of  grass  which  is  eagerly  sought 
for  by  the  grazers  who  have  now  to 
operate  for  the  most  part  under  the 


regulations  of  the  Forestry  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  is  reducing  the  whole 
use  of  forest  lands  to  a  rational  basis  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  In  charge  of  a 
vast  area  of  this  forest  is  Mr.  C.  H. 
Shinn,  whom  many  of  our  readers 
know.  Mr.  Shinn  is  not  only  a  forest 
lover,  but  an  executive  officer  who  is 


A  Sagebrush  Slope  in  the  Sierra  Region  of  Mono  County,  California. 


excellently  forwarding  the  enlightened 
forest  policy  of  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
who  heads  the  Government  Forestry 
Service. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
second  picture  is  the  glimpse  which  is 
given  of  the  tamarack  or  "lodge-pole 
pine."  Lodge-pole  pine  is  valuable  for 
one  reason — because  it  grows  on  high 
mountain  slopes,  and  also  on  old 
"  burns,"  where  other  trees  find  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  foothold.  It  readily 
adapts  itself  to  most  diverse  soil  condi- 
tions, but  thrives  best  where  there  is 
considerable  moisture.  Its  roots  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  shallow 
soil  common  in  the  localities  where  it 
grows.  At  a  very  early  age  this  tree 
produces  cones  in  large  quantities,  and 
after  it  is  ten  years  old  the  seeds  are 
generally  fertile.  The  cones  sometimes 
open  and  distribute  the  seeds  as  soon 
as  they  are  ripe,  though  more  com- 
monly they  remain  on  the  trees  for 
years  with  their  seed  carefully  pre- 
served beneath  the  scales.  In  many 
cases  squirrels  cut  off  the  closed  cones 
and  hide  them  away  in  the  ground.  If 
a  fire  occurs  before  the  seeds  are  eaten, 
it  will  cause  the  cones  to  open  and  set 
them  ifree.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
cones  of  many  seasons  remain  on  the 
trees  until  a  fire  comes  along  and,  b}' 
heating  them,  liberates  the  seeds,  when 
a  dense  growth  of  seedlings  follows. 

The  wood  of  lodge-pole  pine  is  light 
yellow  to  nearly  white  in  color,  with  a 
coarse  but  straight  grain.  It  is  soft 
and  easily  worked,  and  would  make  ex- 
cellent finishing  lumber  were  it  not  for 
the  abundance  of  small  though  hard 
knots. 
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The  Week. 

From  a  producer's  point  of  view  the  rain-makers 
are  overdoing  it — giving  too  much  for  the  money 
paid  them  by  the  Los  Angeles  merchants,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  are  slopping  over.  Last  week  we 
counted  the  gain  to  grass  and  grain  greater  than  all 
the  injuries  to  fruits,  hay  and  other  products,  but 
now  with  the  rain,  hail  and  low  temperature,  directly 
injuring  many  things  and  inducing  rusts  and  blights 
to  an  unusual  extent,  it  is  the  general  conclusion  that 
this  un-Californian  style  of  a  month  of  May  is  not 
altogether  welcome.  Of  course  such  visitations 
always  seem  worse  at  the  moment  and  it  may  be 
that  many  recuperative  influences  will  immediately 
follow,  but  there  is  at  present  some  drawback  upon 
everything  but  pasturage  and  landscape  verdure — 
they  are  great  and  will  hold  later  than  usual  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Portland  Fair  multitude  which  will 
soon  be  streaming  through  California.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  a  year  of  good  prices  for  most 
produce,  which  is  a  comfort  so  far  as  it  goes. 

Spot  wheat  is  quiet  with  slack  demand  and  little 
offering.  Futures  sagged,  but  are  steadier  now. 
Chicago  has  fluctuated,  but  is  not  much  changed. 
Charters  are  stiffening  and  there  is  more  difference 
being  made  between  wheat  and  barley.  The  asking 
value  for  barley  goes  from  23s  9d  to  25s  with  wheat 
figures  at  23s.  Spot  barley  is  steady  and  December 
a  little  weaker.  Beans  are  firm  and  tending  up- 
ward. Bran  and  middlings  are  dragging  as  before. 
Fine  hay  is  firm  and  low  grades  weak,  expecting 
large  amounts  of  damaged  hay  and  much  poor  being 
carried  over.  Veal  is  firm  and  hogs  steady  and 
other  meats  quiet.  Butter  is  holding  its  own  and 
storage  continuing.  A  government  call  for  150,000 
lbs.  in  tins  is  out.  Cheese  is  slow  and  weak  with 
large  stocks,  and  at  the  same  time  a  carload  of  east- 
ern has  sold  at  the  highest  price  for  many  years,  17c 
laid  down  here.  Eggs  are  fairly  steady  and  storing 
going  on.  Old  choice  poultry  and  large  young  are 
steady;  small  stock  is  quiet.  Receipts  are  not  heavy. 
Potatoes  are  in  moderate  supply;  175  carloads  are 
coming  from  Minnesota  and  Colorado  and  selling  at 
about  the  same  prices  as  our  river  spuds.  New 
potatoes  have  been  in  less  supply  as  the  weather  has 
not  fa%ored  digging.  The  same  is  true  of  new  red 
onions,  which  have  recovered  value  somewhat  while 
there  have  been  new  receipts  of  1 160  crates  of  Aus- 
tralian. Receipts  of  damaged  cherries  have  been 
free.  Strawberries  are  also  worse  for  the  rain; 
gooseberries  are  firm  for  choice.  Contra  Costa 
growers  ask  $35  per  ton  for  this  season's  apricots, 
quality  guaranteed  first-class.    Good  oranges  are 


firmer  and  lemons  unchanged.  Dried  Fruit  is  firm, 
especially  prunes,  which  are  helped  by  large  ship- 
ments to  Germany  and  British  Columbia  and  by  the 
outlook  for  a  light  crop.  Honey  is  moving  out  and 
the  crop  prospect  is  not  so  good.  Hops  as  before 
are  asking  30c  without  buyers.  Wool  is  as  stiff  as 
ever.  Many  country  sales  are  reported  on  other 
pages. 

There  is  one  thing  which  has  turned  our  way  and 
that  is,  in  the  face  of  a  good  many  oranges  in  Califor- 
nia, there  is  a  marked  shortage  in  Europe,  which,  to 
a  limited  extent,  we  may  supply  directly  and  which 
may  indirectly  advantage  us  by  pushing  oranges 
from  the  West  Indies  to  Europe  instead  of  landing 
them  at  our  Atlantic  ports.  The  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Lyon,  France,  writes  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Commerce  at  Washington  that  the  fruit 
dealers  of  Lyon  have  received  reports  from  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  south  of  France  to  the  effect  that  the 
orange  crop  is  almost  a  complete  failure.  The  most 
optimistic  opiuion  is  that  there  will  be  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  crop,  and  even  that  will  be  poor,  the 
oranges  being  without  odor  and  almost  juiceless.  A 
dealer  in  Lyon  states  that  he  has  sent  all  over  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  does  not  know  where  to  look  for 
oranges,  unless  he  can  get  them  from  the  United 
States  The  supply  generally  comes  from  Marseille 
to  Lyon  and  other  parts  of  France.  A  dealer  at 
Lyon  has  received  a  letter  from  his  wholesale  house 
in  Marseille,  in  which  the  writer  says  that  he  usually 
buys  16,534,500  pounds  of  oranges  a  year,  but  that 
this  year  he  can  not  hope  for  over  1,102,300  pounds. 
This  state  of  things  has  been  known  for  some  time 
and  has  probably  influenced  the  trade  somewhat 
already,  and  may  have  a  greater  effect  upon  the  mid- 
summer movement  of  late  oranges  from  this  State. 
The  European  orange  growers  are  also  complaining 
of  new  insect  pests.  They  will  have  to  get  in  and 
fight  for  the  crop,  as  the  Californians  do.  It  seems 
hard  for  the  south  Europeans  to  realize  the  new  con- 
ditions brought  into  the  citrus  fruit  trade  by  the 
development  in  California. 

But  while  we  are  doing  respectably  in  fruit  de- 
velopment we  are  not  doing  as  well  as  we  ought  in 
the  United  States  in  the  production  of  wool.  The 
statement  just  comes  that  Australia  shipped  to  us, 
during  the  year  1904-05  to  March  last,  wool  to  the 
value  of  $6,123,256.  Think  of  buying  all  that  wool 
with  such  adaptations  for  wool  production  as  exist  in 
this  country.  The  Australian  crop  should  go  to 
Europe,  not  to  the  United  States.  But  we  seem  to 
have  become  sour-balled  on  wool  and  ate  up  our 
sheep,  or  turned  them  into  other  breeds  which  would 
eat  better,  while  the  Australians  kept  right  along 
improving  their  fine  wool,  buying  the  best  wool  sheep 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  improve  their  grades,  and 
here  we  are  with  wool  at  famine  prices  in  this  coun- 
try because  we  got  leary  on  sheep.  Of  course  there 
will  be  a  rush  to  recover  now  and  a  more  rational 
view  of  the  sheep  will  prevail,  but  meantime  we  shall 
be  paying  Australians  many  millions  for  that  which 
we  can  grow  for  ourselves.  Of  course  it  will  not  be 
so  easy  to  produce  a  vast  clip  in  this  country  as  it 
was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  reward  will 
consequently  be  all  the  greater  to  those  who  can  do 
it  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Gerrish,  in  a  letter  to  the  Sacramento 
Union,  takes  exception  good-naturedly  to  our  com- 
ments upon  the  delight  which  the  Women's  Council 
expressed  at  receiving  a  gift  of  trees  from  Washing- 
ton, and  to  this  we,  of  course,  do  not  object.  But 
Mr.  Gerrish  goes  too  far,  and  in  his  gallantry  knocks 
California  unjustifiedly.    He  writes  : 

The  fact  that  these  trees  could  have  been  procured 
here  does  not  in  the  least  cheapen  the  gift.  The 
ladies  were  as  well  aware  that  any  tree  could  have 
been  bought  here  in  California,  but  to  assert  Califor- 
nia is  the  best  place  to  grow  trees  savors  of  the  old 
brag  of  bygone  days.  We  grow  them  well  here;  so 
they  do  elsewhere,  and  the  soil  is  the  one  thing  that 
has  to  be  considered  in  the  matter,  the  atmosphere 
the  world  over  has  the  same  gases  in  its  makeup  and 
the  moisture  and  dryness  is  the  only  difference  in  this 
world's  climates  to  be  regarded  in  tree  growth. 

Mr.  Gerrish  overlooks  the  most  important  consid- 
eration of  all  and  the  one  which  clearly  distinguishes 
California  as  superior  in  the  growth  of  young  trees 
from  seed.  The  soil  is  not  the  one  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered; horticultural  art  can  remedy  any  inferiority 
which  there  may  be  in  Eastern  soil.    The  realthings 


are  these — the  length  of  the  growing  season  which 
gives  a  California  seedling  about  twice  the  chance  to 
make  stature  that  an  Eastern  seedling  has;  also  the 
character  of  the  California  air  and  sunshine  which 
are  distinctly  different.  Mr.  Gerrish  does  not  know 
probably  that  Eastern  nurserymen  are  growing 
things  in  the  State  for  the  Eastern  trade,  because 
growing  conditions  are  so  much  better;  also  that 
some  of  our  largest  nursery  establishments  are  work- 
ing in  special  lines,  growing  plants  for  wholesaling  to 
Eastern  distributors,  because  they  cannot  grow  such 
large  stalwart  plants  in  two  Eastern  summers  as 
can  be  produced  here  in  one.  Our  only  ambition  in 
this  connection  is  to  teach  Californians  to  know  Cali- 
fornia better  and  to  restrain  our  well-disposed  city 
ladies  from  disclosing  their  own  lack  of  information 
and  from  giving  California  away  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  by  seeking  gifts  of  this  kind  at  the  East.  The 
very  men  who  grew  the  trees  which  were  shipped  to 
this  State  must  have  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  the 
enterprise.  They  know  they  cannot  compete  with 
California  grown  tree  seedlings. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Going  for  Unique  Products. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  the  idea  of  going  into  for- 
estry, putting  in  principally  Catalpa  speciosa;  also 
some  slower  growing,  harder  and  more  costly  woods. 
While  these  are  growing  I  wouid  raise  chickens, 
geese,  ducks,  wood  ducks,  wood  cocks,  partridges, 
pigeons,  swans,  peafowls,  magpies,  etc.,  some  such 
collection  of  birds  which  are  in  demand,  but  not  much 
produced;  also  some  animals,  possibly  deer  and 
others  which  are  rather  rare,  a  few  of  each  and 
much  variety,  none  that  a  4-foot  wire  net  fence  would 
not  turn  and  none  that  would  injure  the  forest  planta- 
tion. My  idea  is  that  in  five  or  six  years  I  can  begin 
to  get  returns  and  from  then  be  on  a  paying  basis,  and 
to  maintain  Nature's  balance  by  peopling  the  forest 
in  some  such  way  as  indicated.  Bees  would  be  one 
of  the  details,  and  for  them  and  the  others  I  would 
plant  largely.  If  I  can  grow  fish  and  water  fowl  I 
shall  do  that.  I  shall  hire  all  the  work  done  and  sell 
the  product  on  the  ground.  —  Projector,  Southern 
California. 

Your  propositions  are  very  interesting,  but  we  fear 
that  we  can  be  of  no  service  to  you  in  the  direction 
indicated.  First,  because  of  lack  of  information  con- 
cerning the  growing  of  animals  and  birds  of  the  wild 
game  class;  also,  because  we  are  sure  that  any  such 
undertaking  would  make  such  requirement  of  time 
and  investment  that  no  one  who  is  short  of  means 
and  desires  speedy  returns  for  his  effort  should  pay 
any  attention  whatever  to  such  lines  of  production. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  very  unsafe  to  start  an  enter- 
prise for  a  product  of  which  a  demand  is  not  visible, 
because  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  are  usually 
supplemented  by  the  necessity  of  developing  demand 
for  the  product,  and  both  together  make  the  under- 
taking very  uncertain  of  award.  The  way  to  secure 
quick  returns  with  a  minimum  of  investment  lies  in 
turning  out  products  which  are  in  regular  demand, 
but  of  which  the  supply  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
particularly  becomes  short.  For  example,  we  know 
a  case  in  which  a  man  can  make  a  crop  of  cabbage 
on  a  small  town  lot  return  more  profit  than  many  a 
considerable  acreage  of  lemons.  The  investment  was 
nothing  to  speak  of.  Success  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
man  put  much  of  his  own  time  into  growing  the  crop 
and  brought  it  into  marketable  condition  when  local 
demand  for  fresh  vegetables  was  sharp.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  many  other  kinds  of  vegetables,  to 
small  fruits,  to  poultry  products,  and  this  is  the  kind 
of  special  production  which  promises  best  with  least 
requirement  of  capital.  We  do  not  know  of  any  sat- 
isfactory literature  on  the  subject  of  growing  rare 
animals  and  birds  of  the  class  which  you  indicate  in 
your  letter. 

Curl  Leaf  on  Nectarines. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  small  box  of  leaves  taken 
from  a  nectarine  tree  three  years  old.  The  growth 
has  appeared  within  the  last  week,  and  I  would  thank 
you  for  an  opinion  upon  it. — Grower,  Yreka. 

Your  nectarine  leaves  are  affected  with  the  fungous 
disease  known  as  curl  leaf.  This  disease  is  most 
abundant  in  wet,  cool  springs,  and  is  more  abundant 
this  year  than  ever.  Judging  by  the  specimens,  the 
trouble  will  not  be  severe  enough  to  do  a  great 
amount  of  injury.  There  is  no  treatment  which  can 
be  at  present  applied.  In  places  where  the  curl  leaf 
appears  regularly,  and  is  severe  enough  to  destroy  a 
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good  part  of  the  leaves,  a  winter  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  according  to  the  formula  which  is 
enclosed,  should  be  undertaken  just  before  the 
growth  starts. 

Lime  for  Heavy  Soils. 

To  the  Editor: — Your  suggestion  about  digging 
"ordinary  builder's  lime  "  into  my  adobe  puzzles  me, 
for  I  do  not  understand  whether  it  was  quick  lime  or 
not.  I  have  read  that  lime  should  be  applied  after  it 
is  slaked  by  water,  as  it  is  better  than  air  slaked — so 
I  suppose  you  mean  slaked  lime  too.  But  slaked 
lime  is  merely  powdered  chalk,  is  it  not?  I  should 
think  that  for  excess  of  acid  one  would  apply  the 
chlorine  in  the  quicklime.  I  have  also  read  advice  to 
slake  it  by  covering  with  moist  soii.  The  writer  too 
mentions  "stone  lime."  What  other  kind  is  there? — 
Amateur,  San  Diego. 

Ordinary  builder's  lime  is  stone  lime  and  this  lime 
slaked  quickly  with  moisture  is  not  simply  "  powdered 
chalk,"  because  powdered  chalk  is  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  inert,  while  freshly  slaked  lime  is  a  hydrate 
of  lime  with  caustic  properties  and  productive  of 
marked  change  in  the  physical  condition  of  heavy 
soils  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  true  that  slaked 
lime  becomes  carbonate  after  long  exposure  to  moist 
air;  consequently  there  might  be  a  sample  of  slaked 
lime  which  actually  was  of  little  more  value  than 
powdered  chalk.  There  is  no  chlorine  in  quicklime. 
The  addition  of  the  chlorine  makes  a  chloride  of  lime, 
which  is  an  entirely  different  material  and  has  very 
different  uses.  Slaking  the  lime  by  covering  with 
moist  soil  is  a  good  process,  and  is  recommended 
probably  because  of  the  extra  labor  required  to  slake 
the  lime  with  water  before  making  application  to  the 
soil. 

Killing  Bermuda  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  Bermuda  grass  lawn 
which  I  desire  to  change  to  blue  grass.  Can  you  sug- 
gest an  effective  method  of  killing  the  Bermuda  with- 
out disturbing  the  soil  to  any  great  extent?  I 
remember  reading  about  fumigating  fruit  trees  under 
canvas  for  the  destruction  of  scale,  caution  being 
given  against  subjecting  the  trees  to  a  preparation 
of  over  strength,  as  the  prescribed  treatment  for  too 
long  action  injured  or  possibly  destroyed  them.  I 
draw  the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  possible  to  cover 
the  lawn  with  canvas  and  subject  it  to  a  similar 
treatment  to  the  extent  of  destroying  all  life.  Or 
would  covering  and  subjecting  to  a  steam  jet  do  as 
well? — Gardener.,  Bakersfield. 

There  is  no  experimental  information  along  the 
lines  of  killing  Bermuda  grass  which  you  suggest,  and 
it  is  not  safe  to  make  any  conclusion  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  methods  without  trial.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  chances  are  against  the  methods 
proposed,  because  the  Bermuda  grass  roots  quite 
deeply  and  will  come  again  from  the  lower  roots, 
although  the  surface  growth  may  be  utterly  killed. 
It  is  the  experience  at  the  East  that,  although  Ber- 
muda grass  is  quite  susceptible  to  frost,  unless  you 
get  an  actual  freezing  of  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  a 
couple  of  feet  the  grass  will  reappear.  The  same 
thing  would  be  true  if  the  top  growth  were  killed 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  or  with  steam,  as  you  sug- 
gest. The  probability  is  that,  although  you  could 
kill  the  surface  growth,  the  plant  would  not  be  erad- 
icated. Still,  nothing  but  actual  trial  will  demon- 
strate the  fact,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear 
of  the  results  of  any  experiment  which  you  might 
make. 

California  Bulb  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  much  interested  in  the  study  of  American  bulb 
growing  and  desires  to  secure  all  possible  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  We  are  already  in  touch  with 
all  the  active  bulb  growers,  but  would  be  very  thank- 
ful for  any  information  that  may  be  furnished  us  in 
regard  to  experiments  on  the  growing  of  bulbs  of 
any  kind  in  America,  whether  such  experiments  have 
proven  successful  or  n-ot,  and  we  should  like  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  all  persons  who  have  con- 
ducted such  experiments,  and  would  be  pleased  if  you 
would  give  this  notice  a  place  in  your  columns.— 
A.  J.  Pieters,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

We  hope  all  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  bulb 
growing  will  communicate  with  Dr.  Pieters  at  the 
address  given.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Wash- 
ington department  desires  to  promote  commercial 
bulb  growing  in  California  and  has  certain  experi- 
ments in  that  line  under  way.  Readers  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  can  help  greatly  by  sending  Dr. 
Pieters  accounts  of  what  they  have  done  and  the 
results  of  their  doing. 


Bacteria  for  Beans. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  information  about 
bacteria  for  beans;  how  to  get  them,  how  to  use 
them — in  fact,  all  about  them,  as  I  would  like  to  try 
them. — Reader,  Ryde,  Sacramento  county. 

We  have  covered  this  subject  quite  fully  in  the 
various  publications  made  in  these  columns  during 
the  last  few  years — the  nature  of  the  bacteria,  their 
life  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants,  their  service 
in  gathering  atmospheric  nitrogen,  etc.  If  any 
reader  desires  to  refresh  his  memory  he  can  send  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  for  "Soil  Inoculation  for  Legumes," 
Bulletin  No.  71  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

We  explained  recently  that  the  bacteria  are  no 
longer  distributed  by  the  Government  and  that  they 
can  be  bought  from  the  leading  dealers  in  seeds  with 
instructions  as  to  their  use.  It  requires  more  experi 
mentation  to  show  exactly  what  can  be  done  with 
them.  If  the  bacteria  are  naturally  present  in  the 
soil,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  addition  will  accomplish  any- 
thing. It  is  wise  to  try  them  everywhere,  for 
leguminous  plants,  but  not  for  other  crops,  and  note 
the  results  before  larger  investment. 


Leaf  Lice  on  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  you  will  find  some  insects 
which  infest  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  this  vicinity. 
Will  you  kindly  state  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
what  they  are  and  the  best  method  to  destroy  them  ? — 
J.  C.  A.,  Lone  Pine. 

The  insects  are  leaf  lice,  or  aphides.  They  can  be 
easily  killed  by  spraying  with  soap  suds,  in  which  a 
little  kerosene  has  been  strongly  beaten.  For  sys- 
tematic use  of  course  a  regular  kerosene  emulsion 
should  be  prepared,  but  for  a  few  trees  almost  any 
soapy  solution,  with  very  little  oil  added,  will  be  ef- 
fective. They  are  easy  to  kill  if  you  can  hit  them 
with  the  wash;  to  do  that  you  need  a  spray  pump  or 
at  least  a  garden  syringe. 

Killed  the  Trees  Himself. 

To  the  Editor: — Your  account  of  the  cause  of  die- 
back  of  lemon  trees  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
April  29  was  shown  to  the  party  that  had  the 
blighted  trees.  After  talking  with  him  a  little  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  sprayed  his  citrus  trees  with 
coal  oil  a  month  or  so  ago  because  some  one  told  him 
it  was  good  for  scale  insects.  No  wonder  the  leaves 
turned  yellow  and  young  wood  wilted  and  finally 
died.— Grower,  San  Lorenzo. 

It  does  seem  too  bad  to  nearly  kill  trees  with  kero- 
sene and  then  call  upon  us  to  explain  the  injury  by 
reference  to  erudite  considerations  of  plant  physi- 
ology. We  have,  however,  the  comfort  of  the  reflec- 
tion that  our  reasons  would  account  for  the  trouble  if 
the  oil  can  had  been  kept  out  of  the  situation.  The 
owner  of  the  tree  was  probably  told  to  use  kerosene 
emulsion,  which  would  have. been  all  right,  but  he  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  kerosene  and  the 
emulsion  thereof.    Perhaps  he  does  now. 


Wheat  and  Cheat. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  if  any  grain 
turns  into  cheat,  and  if  cheat  will  grow  from  its  own 
seed. — A  Reader,  San  Juan. 

No  grain  will  turn  to  cheat  and  cheat  will  grow 
from  its  own  seed.  Discussion  of  this  subject  is 
barred. 


Planting  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  number  of  April  15th  I 
read  a  letter  from  J.  Luther  Bowers'  pen  about  the 
way  walnut  seed  should  be  planted,  "with  the  sharp 
points  exactly  straight  down."  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  knows  nothing  about  planting  nuts.  What  do  you 
think  about  it  ?— Experienced  Planter. 

We  did  not  notice  the  statement  or  we  should  have 
suggested  another  view.  It  seems  to  us  that  to  plant 
nuts  with  the  point  down  is  the  least  desirable  way. 
It  requires  the  shoot  to  make  a  complete  turn,  and 
in  ground  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  wet  at  the  time 
the  shoot  will  fail  to  make  the  turn.  We  should 
sprout  the  nuts  in  a  sandwich  bed  of  nuts  and  sand 
and  then  plant  in  place  or  in  nursery  row  with  the 
shoot  up,  or  at  least  on  one  side.  We  believe  the 
best  way  to  plant  a  nut  is  to  place  it  on  its  side. 

Hungarian  Brome  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  success  of  Hungarian 
brome  grass  (Bromus  inermis)?  Will  it  grow  on  dry 
land  without  irrigation?— Enquirer,  East  Los  An- 
geles. 

Hungarian  brome  grass  is  a  very  good  winter 
grower  in  California  and  will  retain  its  verdure  dur- 
ing a  good  part  of  the  dry  season,  providing  the  situ- 
ation is  naturally  moist  or  furnished  with  irrigation. 
It  will  not  maintain  its  life  during  the  dry  season  on 
ordinary  uplands,  where  we  would  most  of  all  like  to 
have  it  grow.  For  these  reasons  this  grass  has  not 
justified  our  anticipations  for  it. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  May  8,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cold  and  cloudy  weather  prevailed,  with  heavy  rains 
at  the  beginning-  and  close  of  the  week,  and  conditions 
were  unfavorable  for  all  crops.  Standing  grain  and  cut 
hay  were  considerably  damaged  by  the  rain,  and  pastur- 
age appears  to  be  the  only  thing  benefited.  The  actual 
damage  to  the  grain  crop  can  not  yet  be  estimated,  but 
some  reports  state  that  the  prospect  for  large  crops  is 
very  poor,  and  in  some  places  the  yield  will  be  light. 
Hops  are  in  fair  condition,  but  need  warm  weather  and 
sunshiDe.  Stock  are  doing  well.  The  rain  seriously 
damaged  cherries  and  strawberries  and  probably  injured 
other  deciduous  fruits.  The  outlook  for  a  large  fruit 
crop  is  not  as  good  as  earlier  in  the  season.  OraDge 
trees  are  making  excellent  growth  and  are  heavily  laden 
with  buds. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Conditions  during  the  week  were  generally  unfavor- 
able for  all  crops.  High  winds  prevailed  in  some  sec- 
tions and  heavy  rains  fell  at  the  beginning  and  close 
of  the  week,  causing  considerable  damage  to  grain,  hay 
and  fruit.  Continued  cool  weather  retarded  develop- 
ment of  fruit  and  growth  of  erain.  At  the  present  time 
the  outlook  for  heavy  crops  is  rather  discouraging,  but 
much  depends  on  weather  conditions  following  the 
heavy  rains  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  In  portions 
of  the  southern  districts  the  rain  seems  to  have  been 
beneficial,  especially  to  grain  and  pasturage.  Hops, 
sugar  beets  and  beans  are  in  fair  condition,  but  these 
crops,  as  well  as  grain  and  fruit,  need  sunshine  and 
warmer  weather.  Reports  are  very  conflicting  as  to  the 
probable  yield  of  deciduous  fruits,  but  fair  crops  of  most 
varieties  may  be  expected. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the  past  week, 
with  moderate  rain  on  Monday  and  heavy  rain  accom- 
panied by  high  wind  Sunday  and  Sunday  night.  The 
rain  in  the  first  part  of  the  week  did  some  damage  to 
cut  hay,  but  otherwise  was  beneficial.  The  storm  of 
Sunday  is  believed  to  have  caused  considerable  damage 
to  grain,  fruit  and  hay,  but  it  is  too  early  to  obtain  esti- 
mates of  the  damage.  Rust  appears  to  be  confined  to 
early  sown  grain  and  the  reports  of  damage  are  very 
conflicting.  Pears  will  be  about  half  a  crop  on  account 
of  blight.  Garden  truck  was  greatly  benefited  by  the 
late  rains.  Irrigating  water  and  green  feed  are  plentiful 
and  stock  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Continued  cool  weather  and  high  winds,  with  fairly 
heavy  rainfall  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  week, 
made  conditions  very  unfavorable  for  most  crops,  though 
late  sown  grain  and  pasturage  was  benefited.  Vineyards 
and  orchards  were  also  improved  by  the  rain,  but  some 
damage  was  done  by  winds.  Grain  prospects  are  fairly 
good  in  most  places,  though  there  are  reports  of  damage 
by  rain  and  wind,  and  that  the  unusually  heavy  rains 
have  caused  a  rank  growth  of  weeds,  choking  the  devel- 
opment of  grain  quite  seriously.  Haying  is  in  progress 
and  some  damage  was  done  to  cut  hay  by  the  rain.  The 
"army  worm"  pest  is  disappearing.  Deciduous  fruit 
prospects  are  fair,  and  citrus  fruits  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

Eureka  Summary. — Present  rain  greatly  benefited 
gardens  in  the  interior,  as  high  north  winds  had  taken 
all  the  moisture  out  of  the  top  soil.  Fruit  growers 
expect  very  heavy  crops.    Strawberries  are  in  market. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Rain  softened  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  which  had  become  hard  and  dry,  and  lodged 
some  grain.  Corn  and  beans  are  doing  well,  but  suffer- 
ing from  worms  in  some  places.  Cantaloupes  from  Im- 
perial valley  will  soon  be  ready  to  ship. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m.  Wednes- 
day, May  10,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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THE  FIELD. 


Destruction  of  Coyotes. 


From  Advance  Sheets  or  a  Bulletin  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the 
U.  S.  Dept  of  Agr.,  by  David  E.  Lantz,  entitled  "Coyotes  in 
Their  Economic  Relations." 

The  coyote  problem  is  a  serious  one.  Various 
methods  of  dealing  with  it  have  been  in  vogue  since 
coyotes  first  began  to  like  mutton.  None  of  the 
methods  have  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  some 
are  signal  failures.  All  of  them  combined  have  re- 
sulted in  a  partial  check  on  the  increase  of  coyotes  in 
most  parts  of  their  range.  Poison  has  probably 
killed  the  greatest  number  of  adult  animals,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Mexico  has  almost  destroyed  some  of 
the  species,  but  no  such  success  has  attended  its  use 
in  the  United  States. 

Poisoning. — Strychnine  has  always  been  a  favorite 
weapon  of  hunters  for  wolf  pelts  and  bounties.  A 
half  century  ago  hunters  on  the  prairies  killed  the 
buffalo  for  its  pelt,  and  added  to  their  income  by  kill- 
ing the  wolves  that  followed  the  daily  slaughter.  A 
little  strychnine,  inserted  in  the  skinned  carcass  of  a 
buffalo  enabled  them  to  secure  many  pelts  of  the 
gray  wolf  and  occasionally  one  of  the  coyote;  but  not 
often  the  latter:  he  was  regarded  as  much  too 
shrewd  to  be  taken  by  ordinary  methods  of  poison- 
ing. Besides,  the  pelt  was  small  and  not  sufficiently 
valuable  in  comparison  to  warrant  special  efforts  to 
secure  it.  Even  in  1819  Thomas  Say,  who  first  gave 
a  scientific  name  to  a  coyote,  found  this  animal  more 
abundant  than  the  gray  wolf.  Yet  the  number  killed 
for  their  pelts  has  never  been  great. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  coyote's  shrewdness  in 
avoiding  poisoned  baits,  a  farmer  in  Oklahoma  gave 
the  writer  the  following  experience:  After  butcher- 
ing some  hogs  he  poisoned  a  hogskin  and  left  it  with 
other  offal  for  a  coyote  that  nightly  prowled  about 
his  premises.  In  the  morning  everything  but  the 
poisoned  skin  had  been  cleared  away.  He  left  it  two 
more  nights,  but  it  remained  untouched.  Thinking 
that  the  animal  would  not  eat  the  poisoned  bait,  he 
buried  it.  That  night  the  coyote  dug  up  the  pigskin 
and  ate  it,  falling  a  victim  to  its  deadly  contents. 
Since  then  the  farmer  says  he  has  never  failed  to 
poison  coyotes  when  he  buries  the  bait. 

Another  method  of  poisoning  coyotes  is  to  insert 
the  strychnine  in  small  chunks  of  meat  that  can  be 
easily  swallowed.  Success  by  this  method  depends 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  animal  as  regards 
hunger,  and  may  be  helped  by  making  what  is  known 
as  a  "drag"  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bait.  A 
small  animal  —  a  bleeding  dead  rabbit  is  good  —  is 
dragged  over  the  prairie  and  the  morsels  of  bait  left 
at  intervals  along  the  "  drag."  Two  days  previous 
to  a  general  coyote  hunt  in  Oklahoma  a  steer  badly 
affected  by  "lumpy  jaw  "  was  killed,  opened,  and  left 
in  the  middle  of  the  area  to  be  hunted.  During  the 
first  night  coyotes  howled  all  night  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  carcass,  but  failed  to  touch  it.  The  second  day  a 
hind  quarter  was  separated  from  the  carcass  and 
dragged  in  a  circuit  of  a  mile  or  two,  the  drag  com- 
ing back  to  the  carcass.  During  the  following  night 
the  coyotes  picked  the  bones  of  the  carcass  bare. 
Thus  gorged  with  beef,  they  were  in  a  condition 
favorable  for  their  slaughter  in  the  drive  of  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

In  the  use  of  strychnine  for  wolves,  the  dry  crys- 
tals of  strychnia  sulphate  are  generally  preferred. 
They  should  be  inserted  in  the  bait  with  a  knife  blade, 
and  the  meat  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  if  precautions  are  not 
taken  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  killing  dogs 
than  wolves.  The  entire  neighborhood  should  know 
of  the  intended  attempt,  and  all  valuable  dogs  should 
be  confined  until  the  operation  is  finished  and  un- 
eaten baits  disposed  of. 

Trapping. — Coyotes  are  not  easily  trapped.  Some 
skill  and  a  good  knowledge  of  their  habits  are 
requisites  for  success.  They  travel  in  rather  well- 
defined  paths  and  usually  hunt  against  the  wind. 
Having  a  keen  sense  of  smell,  they  easily  detect  the 
tracks  of  man,  and  if  they  have  had  previous  ex- 
perience of  traps  or  guns  they  are  suspicious  of  dan- 
ger. In  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country  remote 
from  settlement  they  are  more  readily  trapped. 
The  chances  for  successful  trapping  decrease  with 
their  familiarity  with  man,  so  that  there  is  little 
probability  that  the  process  will  ever  have  much 
effect  on  their  numbers. 

The  writer  knows  a  Kansas  trapper  who  is  quite 
successful  in  capturing  coyotes  in  a  rather  thickly 
settled  part  of  that  State.  He  uses  steel  traps  and 
sets  them  along  hedges  in  places  where  the  animals 
are  accustomed  to  pass  through  openings.  No  bait 
is  used  and  the  trap  is  partly  concealed  by  dead 
leaves  or  grasses.  He  claims  that  both  the  direction 
of  the  wind  and  of  the  animal  as  it  approaches  the 
opening  have  much  to  do  with  the  chance  for  success. 

Field  naturalists  of  the  Biological  Survey  usually 
have  experienced  little  difficulty  in  securing  coyotes 
in  traps.  A  No.  3  steel  trap  is  generally  used.  A 
suitable  place  is  selected  along  a  narrow  path  or 
trail  and  the  trap  sunk  in  the  ground  level  with  the 
surface  and  concealed  with  fine  grass,  leaves,  or 
other  materials  that  will  harmonize  with  the  sur- 
roundings.   At  the  same  time  care  is  taken  that  the 


material  used  shall  leave  the  jaws  of  the  trap  free  to 
spring  clear  of  the  covering. 

The  trap  should  be  fastened  to  a  bush  or  stake,  or 
if  these  are  not  available,  to  a  clog.  For  the  last  a 
pole  lying  on  the  ground  is  best,  since  it  may  be  util- 
ized without  moving  it  or  disturbing  the  surround- 
ings. If  the  trap  is  anchored  to  a  bush  or  small  tree 
the  chain  must  be  securely  fastened  with  snap  or 
wire.  A  stout  stake  over  which  the  ring  will  not 
slip,  driven  out  of  sight  into  the  ground,  is  better. 
Every  part  of  the  trap  and  chain  is  covered,  and  the 
ground  left  in  as  natural  and  undisturbed  condition 
as  possible. 

Any  kind  of  fresh  meat  will  do  for  bait — rabbits 
and  other  small  rodents  are  often  used,  but  larger 
baits  seem  to  be  more  attractive.  It  is  also  of  ad- 
vantage after  setting  the  trap  to  make  a  "drag"  of 
the  bait  for  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile,  at  the  end  of 
a  rope  from  the  saddle  horn,  and  finally  to  fasten  it 
to  a  bush  or  stake  close  to  the  trap,  or  cut  it  into 
bits  and  scatter  all  around  the  trap  so  that  not  all 
can  be  reached  by  the  coyote  without  walking  over 
the  trap.  The  skill  of  the  trapper  and  the  situation 
of  the  trap  will  determine  the  best  arrangement. 
The  suspicion  of  the  coyote  is  lessened  apparently 
after  following  the  bloody  trail  of  a  well-planned 
drag. 

Before  setting  the  traps  many  trappers  rub  their 
feet  and  hands  on  a  skin  or  some  strong-smelling 
meat  or  carcass  to  conceal  the  human  odor.  Oil  of 
anise  or  rhodium  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Any  strong  odor  is  likely  to  attract  the  at 
tention  of  the  coyote  and  allay  suspicion.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  spit  on  the  ground  or  kneel  or  throw 
down  any  clothing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trap.  A 
good  plan  is  to  set  a  line  of  traps  and  leave  them  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  go  the  rounds  with  a  horse 
and  drag,  and  bait  the  traps  without  dismounting. 

Hunting. — Many  ranchmen  find  dogs  an  efficient 
help  in  guarding  against  coyote  depredations.  For 
this  purpose  the  small  varieties  are  useless,  since  the 
coyotes  do  not  fear  them.  Beagles  and  larger  fox- 
hounds are  too  slow.  Staghounds,  Russian  wolf- 
hounds, greyhounds  and  their  crosses  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred; and  at  least  three  are  needed  to  successfully 
chase  and  safely  kill  a  coyote.  These  dogs  soon 
learn  to  hunt  wolves,  and  are  seldom  known  to  harm 
sheep.  Ranches  on  which  they  are  kept  are  com- 
paratively free  from  depredations  of  wild  animals, 
while  others  within  a  few  miles  are  by  no  means 
exempt.  Of  course,  the  keeping  of  these  dogs  on 
small  farms  would  hardly  be  practicable. 

In  the  open  country  where  there  are  few  fences, 
hunting  the  coyote  with  horse  and  dogs  is  an  excit- 
ing sport.  Fox  chasing,  although  less  meritorious  in 
purpose,  may  have  some  advantages  as  sport,  be- 
cause the  quarry  is  not  always  in  sight  and  the  skill 
of  the  hounds  is  pitted  against  the  cunning  of  the  fox. 
In  the  chase  of  the  wolf,  as  in  coursing  hares,  the 
race  is  straight  away  and  without  cover;  and  when 
the  quarry  is  overtaken  the  fight  is  won  only  because 
of  the  overpowering  numbers  of  the  pursuers.  The 
ordinary  greyhound  can  easily  overtake  a  coyote, 
but  is  usually  unable  to  kill  it  alone. 

Coyote  drives,  in  which  the  entire  community  en- 
gage, have  become  a  popular  feature  of  rural  sport 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Such  drives  have  been 
held  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas;  but  the  methods  employed  depend  largely  on 
the  local  topography.  The  writer  was  present  at 
the  second  annual  wolf  hunt  which  took  place  Novem- 
ber 24,  1904,  in  the  large  Pasture  Reserve  near 
Chattanooga,  Okla. 

On  Thanksgiving  morning  the  weather  was  per- 
fect, and  a  large  number  of  people  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  collected  in  the  village  of  Chatta- 
nooga. A  little  before  noon  the  men  who  were  to 
drive  the  wolves  went  out  of  town  and  headed  for 
their  positions  in  the  Pasture.  As  there  were  less 
than  150  men,  the  area  covered  by  the  drive  was  not 
so  large  as  had  been  planned.  The  drivers  were 
separated  into  three  divisions.  The  south  division, 
which  was  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  hunt,  Mr.  J.  W.  Williams,  proceeded 
about  7  miles  south  of  Chattanooga.  The  eastern 
and  western  divisions  were  under  the  charge  of 
other  captains  and  had  their  stations  about  4  miles 
to  the  southeast  and  southwest  of  the  town.  The 
area  covered  by  the  drive  was  somewhat  over  6 
miles  square. 

On  the  north  side  were  the  spectators,  occupying 
a  position  about  1}  mile  from  the  town  and  extending 
over  nearly  2  miles  of  front,  from  which  the  land 
sloped  gently  to  the  south.  The  spectators  came 
from  town  in  everv  sort  of  farm  vehicle  and  num- 
bered fully  500. 

In  front  of  the  line  of  vehicles  some  fifty  men  on 
horseback  held  in  reserve  nearly  100  dogs,  mostly 
greyhounds.  Guns  of  all  kinds  were  ruled  out  of  the 
final  "round-up,"  and  only  lariats,  dogs  and  clubs 
were  permitted  as  weapons. 

The  line  of  spectators  was  formed  at  1  o'clock,  but 
it  was  fully  an  hour  before  the  driving  divisions  were 
heard  or  seen.  In  the  south  a  beautiful  mirage  occu- 
pied the  distant  valley — a  white  sheet  of  water  bor- 
dered by  trees.  It  was  on  the  surface  of  this  mimic 
lake  that  we  first  saw  the  riders  galloping  by  twos. 
Soon  after  we  faintly  heard  their  distant  shouts;  and 
when  the  shouts  began  to  come  clearer,  the  coyotes 


also  came  up  the  valley  by  ones  and  twos,  and  at 
length  by  threes  and  fours  before  the  swiftly  moving 

horsemen. 

When  the  first  wolf  was  still  a  half  mile  distant, 
the  dogs  were  released  and  riders  and  dogs  dashed 
to  the  front  to  head  off  the  animals.  Hemmed  in  in 
front  and  rear,  they  broke  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  many  made  good  their  escape  through  the 
thinner  lines  of  the  east  and  west  divisions. 

The  sport  was  fast  and  furious  for  a  short  time, 
but  when  a  little  later  the  dead  and  captured  wolves 
were  brought  together  in  the  town,  they  were  found 
to  number  only  eleven  in  all.  Two  of  them  were 
roped  by  cowboys  during  the  drive  and  killed  with 
pistols.  Two  were  dragged  to  death  at  the  end  of 
lariats.  Seven  were  caught  by  the  dogs  in  the 
round-up,  and  two  of  these  were  brought  in  alive. 
Many  escaped,  but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number. 

Such  hunts  have  considerable  influence  in  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  coyotes  and  also  afford  an  agree- 
able break  in  the  monotony  of  frontier  life.  Their 
purpose,  however,  is  never  admitted  to  be  that  of 
sport,  but  to  kill  coyotes. 
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How  to  Use  Portland  Cement. 


Care  at  all  times  should  be  taken  in  mixing  con- 
crete to  use  only  clean,  sharp  sand  (free  from  loam 
or  soil)  with  pebbly  grit,  old  broken  bricks,  stones 
or  slag.  Portland  cement,  either  in  casks  or  bags, 
must  always  be  kept  perfectly  dry  till  used,  damp 
being  very  injurious,  causing  it  to  become  lumpy  and 
useless.  Brickwork  and  bricks  or  stones  should 
always  be  well  wetted  or  soaked  in  water  before 
using. 

When  cement  plaster  is  used  for  facing  brickwork 
the  joints  should  be  deeply  cut  out  and  well  sluiced 
and  wetted  with  water,  after  which  it  may  be  plas- 
tered, taking  care  to  always  keep  the  edges  wet  and 
face  damp  till  finished,  and  to  prevent  its  drying  too 
quickly.  Good  results  will  be  found  from  damping 
the  surface  again  with  a  whitewash  brush  and  water, 
as  drying  slowly  makes  better  work  with  more  cer- 
tain results. 

Strong  Portland  cement  is  heavy,  weighing  90 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  Weak  cement  is  lighter, 
but  weight  is  an  unsafe  test  for  cement. 

Strong  Portland  cement  is  of  a  blue-gray  color  and 
sets  slowly.  Weak  cement  sets  quickly,  has  too 
much  clay  in  it,  and  is  of  a  brownish  color. 

The  cleaner  and  sharper  the  sand,  and  the  less 
water  used  in  mixing  the  cement,  the  stronger  it 
will  be. 

i  THICKNESS  1 

1  in.  H  in.  %  in. 

1  bbl.  cement  will  cover                            36  feet  48  feet  72  feet 

1  bbl.  cement  and  1  bbl.  sand  will  cover. .  73  feet  B6  feet  144  feet 

1  bbl.  cement  and  2  bbls.  sand  will  cover. 108  feet  H4feet  216feet 

Concrete. — One  barrel  Portland  cement,  two  bar- 
rels clean,  sharp  sand,  five  barrels  broken  stone  or 
hard  burnt  bricks  or  clean  gravel  or  shingle  will  yield 
about  20  cubic  feet. 

Foot  Roads. — One  barrel  Portland  cement,  one 
barrel  clean,  sharp  sand,  three  barrels  finely  crushed 
firebricks  or  hard  common  bricks  laid  2  inches  thick 
on  a  firm  foundation  of  4  or  6  inches  thick  of  broken 
stone,  well  rammed  and  ground-drained  well. 

Coating  Iron  Ships. — Equal  parts  Portland  cement 
and  clean,  sharp  sand  or  finely  ground  bricks,  and 
laid  about  1  inch  thick. 

It  having  been  frequently  found  that  samples  of 
Portland  cement  taken  from  the  same  bulk  have 
exhibited  varying  results  as  to  strength  and  color 
(the  cause  thereof  being  the  different  methods  of 
mixing  employed),  the  following  suggestions  will  be 
found  valuable  to  consumers  : 

1.  The  cement  should  be  perfectly  cool  when  used. 
If  heated  it  will  become  outwardly  scorched,  and  con- 
sequently be  of  a  bad  color. 

2.  Cold  and  clean  water  should  be  used  in  mixing 
cement  to  the  consistency  of  common  mortar,  as  hot 
water  will  injure  the  strength  and  color.  Too  much 
water  will  make  it  soft  and  useless. 

3.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  sand  used  with 
the  cement  is  of  good  quality — sharp,  clean  and  well 
washed  from  all  earthy  substance — or  the  best  cement 
will  show  inferior  results. 

4.  The  cement  should  be  used  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  it  is  mixed.  The  practice  of  partially  mixing 
and  afterwards  remixing  is  most  objectionable,  as  it 
destroys  its  setting  properties.  It  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  naturally,  artificial  heat  being  highly  injurious 
to  cement. 

5.  The  work  should  be  first  well  wetted,  and  when 
the  cement  has  commenced  to  set  the  process  should 
not  be  disturbed,  as  if  so  it  cannot  be  renewed. 

6.  For  stuccoing,  the  walls  should  be  well  cleaned 
and  wetted,  and  the  first  coat  ought  to  contain  three 
to  four  parts  sharp  river  sand  to  one  of  cement. 
When  hardened  for  the  second  coat,  two  or  three 
parts  of  finer  sand  should  be  used  to  one  part  of 
cement. 

7.  For  mouldings,  use  equal  parts  of  cement  and 
fine,  sharp  river  sand. 

8.  For  flooring  granaries  and  maltings,  level  and 
well  ram  the  floor,  fill  up  to  the  required  thickness 
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with  one  part  of  cement  to  three  or  four  parts  of 
shiDgle  or  broken  bricks,  and  finish  off  with  a  float. 
If  the  surface  is  required  smooth,  it  should  be  over- 
laid by  a  thin  covering  of  equal  parts  of  cement  and 
fine  sand.  When  the  cement  has  set,  it  will  benefit 
by  covering  the  floor  with  water  for  several  days. 

9.  For  reservoirs,  gas  or  water  tanks,  use  one 
part  of  cement  and  two  or  three  parts  of  sharp, 
washed  sand  for  the  brickwork,  and  coat  the  inside 
with  pure  cement. 

10.  For  breakwaters  and  harbor  works,  blocks 
may  be  formed  in  moulds  to  any  size  required  (at  the 
harbor  works,  Dublin,  they  are  made  350  tons  each) 
by  mixing  six  parts  of  coarse  but  clean  gravel  with 
one  part  of  cement,  into  which  may  be  inserted  about 
one-fourth  rubble  stone.  Blocks  thus  made  must  be 
allowed  to  become  thoroughly  set  before  they  are 
disturbed.  They  will  then  resist  the  action  of  the 
sea,  and  become  harder  and  stronger  with  age. 

11.  As  to  storage,  great  c  are  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  a  place  for  the  storage  of  the  cement.  If 
exposed  to  damp  or  heat,  all  cements  will  rapidly 
deteriorate  in  quality.  Where  a  perfectly  dry  place 
is  available,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  empty 
the  cement  out  of  the  sacks  or  barrels,  allowing  it  to 
remain  on  the  floor  for  a  time,  exposed  to  the  dry 
air  before  using  it. 

The  longer  it  is  setting  the  more  its  strength  in- 
creases. Neat  cement  is  stronger  than  any  admix- 
ture of  it  with  sand. 

Cement  mixed  with  equal  quantity  of  sand  in  a 
year  has  approximately  three-fourths  the  strength 
of  neat;  mixed  with  two  parts  of  sand,  one-half  the 
strength  of  neat;  mixed  with  three  parts  of  sand, 
one-third  the  strength  of  neat;  mixed  with  four  parts 
of  sand,  one-fourth  the  strength  of  neat;  mixed  with 
five  parts  of  sand,  one  sixth  the  strength  of  neat. 

The  cleaner  and  sharper  the  sand  the  greater  the 
strength. 

Very  strong  Portland  cement  is  heavy,  of  a  blue- 
gray  color,  and  sets  slowly.  Quick-setting  cement 
has  generally  too  large  a  proportion  of  clay  in  its 
composition,  is  brownish  in  color,  and  turns  out  weak 
if  not  useless. 

The  stiffer  the  cement  is  gauged — that  is,  the  less 
the  amount  of  water  used  in  working  it  up — the 
better. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  bricks  or 
stones  with  which  Portland  cement  is  used  should  be 
thoroughly  soaked  with  water.  If  under  water,  in  a 
quiescent  state,  the  cement  will  be  stronger  than  out 
of  water.  Cement  kept  in  water  is  one-third  stronger 
than  that  kept  out. 

Blocks  if  kept  in  water  should  be  stronger. 

Salt  water  is  as  good  for  mixing  cement  as  fresh. 

Whenever  used  under  water,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  water  is  still,  as  otherwise  a  current, 
whether  natural  or  caused  by  pumping,  will  carry 
away  the  cement  and  leave  only  clean  ballast. 

Concrete.— Much  harm  is  done,  time  wasted,  and 
annoyance  caused  by  the  habit  of  inexperienced  per- 
sons picking  and  poking  cement  samples  of  work 
before  it  has  had  time  to  get  strength.  To  such  per- 
sons quick-setting,  light-weight  cements  would  ap- 
pear to  promise  good  results,  but  it  is  now  well 
known  by  every  one  practically  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  cement  that  the  well-burned,  heavy,  finely- 
ground,  slow-setting  cements  are  the  best  for  con- 
crete purposes. 

The  water  used  for  mixing  concrete  should  be 
clean.  It  is  possible  to  destroy  much  of  the  strength 
of  cement  by  using  dirty  or  polluted  water.  Sea 
water  has  not  been  found  to  be  injurious,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  delay  the  setting.  Respecting  the  quan- 
tity of  water  to  be  used,  there  is  more  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  using  less  than  from  using  more 
than  the  right  quantity.  The  correct  quantity  is,  of 
course,  sufficient  to  convert  the  cement  into  a  thin 
paste,  that  shall  completely  coat  and  cause  to  ad- 
here all  the  particles  of  the  aggregate. 

Concrete  mixed  by  hand  is  preferable,  as  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  the  materials  all  mixed  dry  before 
mixing  with  water.  Crystallization,  or  setting,  be- 
gins at  once  with  the  addition  of  the  w^ater,  and  as 
little  time  as  possible  should  be  spent  in  thoroughly 
mixing  and  placing  into  the  mould  or  apparatus  after 
water  has  been  added.  There  are  many  various  con- 
crete mixing  machines,  most  of  them  being  unneces- 
sarily complicated,  the  best  being  a  plain  revolving 
cylinder,  working  horizontally.  Concrete  mixed  in 
machines  is  generally  over-mixed  after  the  addition 
of  water. 

The  only  liability  to  defects  in  cementing  on  con- 
crete walls  or  floors  is  where  two  coats  are  used, 
and  when  idle  and  ignorant  workmen,  to  save  them- 
selves trouble,  use  too  large  a  proportion  of  cement 
for  the  thin  finishing  coat.  Then,  in  consequence  of 
the  variation  in  the  contraction  of  the  two  coats,  the 
outer  one  is  liable  to  show  fine  surface — or,  as  they 
are  often  called,  sun — cracks,  and  even  in  some  cases 
to  peel  off.  Of  course,  this  liability,  being  known, 
can  be  easily  provided  against. 
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The  Catalpas  and  Their  Honey. 

As  catalpas  grow  well  and  have  been  considerably 
planted  in  California,  our  readers  will  be  interested 


in  some  statements  about  the  tree  which  a  California 
inquiry  drew  out  from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
through  the  mediumship  of  Gleanings. 

Dr.  Frederick  D.  Webley  of  Santa  Rosa  wrote  in 
this  way:  "  Prof.  W.  J.  Green  states  that  the  hardy 
catalpa  does  not  produce  as  much  seed  as  the  other 
varieties.  The  inference  is  that  it  does  not  produce 
as  many  flowers  and  therefore  does  not  yield  as  much 
honey.  Is  that  correct?  If  the  hardy  variety  is  as 
profitable  to  the  bee  keeper  for  its  yield  of  nectar  as 
the  others,  its  qualities  as  a  timber  tree,  producing 
wood  that  is  both  light  and  tough,  make  it  intrin- 
sically mora  valuable.  What  is  the  honey  value  of  the 
other  varieties— native,  Japanese  and  foreign — and 
what  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  each?  Where 
can  seed  be  obtained?  In  Santa  Rosa  we  have  a  free- 
flowering  variety,  used  as  a  shade  tree,  and  growing 
well  in  the  streets  and  avenues  and  producing  a  fair 
amount  of  honey  of  average  quality.  The  seeds  of 
this  variety  I  inclose  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  can 
tell  me  what  it  is." 

In  response  to  this,  Mr.  C.  W.  Waid,  assistant 
horticulturist,  writes  as  follows:  "  I  know  very  little 
about  the  comparative  methods  of  the  different  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  catalpa  for  honey- producing 
purposes.  I  will  give,  however,  so  far  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  them,  the  characteristics  of  the  differ- 
ent species. 

"Catalpa  speciosa,  also  called  the  Western  or  hardy 
catalpa.  The  tree  is  upright  in  growth,  with  very 
large  leaves  and  an  abundance  of  bloom,  although  not 
as  free  a  bloomer  as  the  C.  catalpa.  The  individual 
flowers  are  larger  and  more  showy  than  any  of  the 
other  species.  The  speciosa  blooms  at  Wooster  from 
the  middle  to  the  last  of  June.  The  bark  of  the  older 
trees  is  furrowed,  somewhat  like  the  walnut,  but  not 
so  marked;  the  younger  trees  also  show  this  charac- 
teristic to  some  extent.  The  fruit  pod  is  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  length  and  §  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 
The  seeds  a"re  broad  and  the  filaments— hairy  projec- 
tions at  ends — extend  out  straight. 

"Catalpa  catalpa,  also  called  C.  bignonoides  and 
Southern  catalpa.  The  trees  of  this  species  are  low- 
branching,  with  long  crooked  limbs.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  more  profuse  than  on  the  speciosa,  but  not 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  fruit.  The  flowers  of 
this  species  apparently  set  a  larger  per  cent  of  fruit 
than  the  speciosa. 

"The  pods  are  from  8  to  12  inches  in  length  and  less 
than  i  inch  in  diameter,  as  a  rule.  The  seeds  are  not 
so  wide  as  the  speciosa  and  the  filaments  are  drawn 
toward  a  point  at  the  ends. 

"  While  there  are  trees  that  are  clearly  defined  in 
all  of  their  characteristics,  as  either  the  speciosa  or 
the  C.  catalpa,  there  are  also  trees  which  have  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  both.  This  makes  the  mat- 
ter of  identification  more  complex;  and,  because  of 
the  apparent  crossing  or  variation  in  type,  it  is  not 
safe  to  determine  a  variety  by  the  seed  alone,  unless 
the  characteristics  be  very  clearly  defined  and  are 
representative  of  one  of  the  species. 

"Catalpa  ovata  (Ksempferii)  is  a  Japanese  species, 
but  has  not  been  grown  very  generally  in  this  coun- 
try. The  flowers  have  a  yellowish  cast,  which  in  itself 
is  sufficient  for  identification  of  the  species.  The 
fruit  pods  are  very  long  and  very  slender.  The 
seeds  have  the  appearance  of  very  much  reduced 
speciosa  seeds. 

"  The  seeds  which  Dr.  Webley  sent  are  of  the  spe- 
ciosa type.  He  should  be  able  to  determine  for  a  cer- 
tainty from  the  above  description  whether  they  are 
speciosa  or  not,  in  which  case  he  will  need  no  other 
seed." 


The  Latest  Book  on  Bees. 


It  is  very  interesting  that  a  single  one  of  several 
treatises  on  bee  keeping  should,  through  its  several 
editions,  reach  a  total  issue  of  100,000  copies.  This 
fact  shows  that  not  only  the  live  stock  business 
which  is  founded  upon  the  smallest  of  our  domestic 
animals,  the  bee,  is  not  only  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, but  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness are,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  great- 
est readers  of  all  the  round  of  agriculturists.  The 
latest  book  on  bees  is  the  1905  edition  of  the  "ABC 
of  Bee  Culture,"  originally  written  by  A.  I.  Root  of 
Medina,  Ohio,  and  now  largely  rewritten  by  his  son, 
E.  R.  Root.  It  contains  over  500  double-column 
octavo  pages.  It  is  not  an  A  B  C  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  written  for  beginners  only,  but  an  exhaustive 
cyclopedia  for  the  veteran  as  well,  covering  every 
subject  relating  to  the  practical  management  of  bees. 
Neither  time  nor  money  is  spared  to  bring  it  clear 
up  to  date  in  every  department  of  the  rapidly  ad- 
vancing pursuit.  The  edition  for  1905  was  revised  and 
rewritten  after  the  reviser  had  traveled  some  10,000 
miles  among  bee  keepers  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  study  the  methods  and  practices  in 
vogue  among  the  most  successful  honey  producers. 
Photos  were  taken  by  him  and  the  major  part  of  all 
the  material  gathered  has  been  incorporated  in  this 
volume.  The  articles  are  prepared  in  such  a  way 
that  they  fit  every  locality  in  the  United  States.  The 
subject  of  swarming,  for  instance,  has  been  modified 
to  fit  the  peculiar  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Texas, 
California,  and  the  far  West,  as  well  as  in  the  east- 
ern and  central  States  of  the  North.  The  book  can 
be  ordered  through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  at 
$1.25  per  copy. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Suggestions  for  Combinations  With  Fowls. 


To  the  Editor: — Too  many  Californians  carry  their 
eggs  in  one  basket.  This  fact  was  recently  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  writer  by  an  orchardist  whose 
crop  of  fruit,  from  which  he  expected  to  derive  a  fine 
income  (his  only  dependence),  was  greatly  decimated 
by  the  frosts  of  April.  He  has  had  a  like  experience 
every  few  years  in  the  past,  and  now  thinks  it  policy 
to  engage  in  raising  poultry  in  conjunction  with  his 
fruit  culture.  And  he  is  not  the  only  orchardist  sim- 
ilarly situated  whose  thoughts  are  in  this  direction, 
for  others  are  giving  this  subject  much  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Fowls  and  Fruit. — No  doubt  there  are  many  fruit 
growers  in  all  parts  of  this  State  who  will  find  it 
profitable  to  engage  in  egg  farming.  The  culture  of 
fruit  is  well  supplemented  by  poultry  raising,  and 
well-shaded  orchards  can  be  made  to  bring  in  a  double 
income  when  this  combination  is  made.  Fowls  thrive 
in  such  an  environment  if  colony  houses  are  used,  and 
if  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  moved  from 
place  to  place,  the  ground  will  be  greatly  enriched  by 
the  droppings  of  the  fowls. 

A  well  managed  poultry  plant  located  in  the  or- 
chard will  greatly  augment  the  income  of  the  propri- 
etor. The  fowls  will  need  careful  attention  and  con- 
siderable time  will  have  to  be  bestowed  upon  them. 
But  the  returns  will  far  more  than  repay  all  expen- 
diture, whether  in  time  or  money. 

Poultry  raising  is  a  very  profitable  companion 
business  to  dairying.  This  is  not  theory.  It  has  for 
some  years  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  quite  a 
large  number  of  the  residents  of  Sonoma  county. 
When  one  has  an  abundance  of  milk  to  give  the  fowls, 
the  expense  of  feeding  is  materially  diminished;  be- 
sides, fowls  thrive  upon  a  partial  milk  diet. 

Growing  Demand  for  the  Best. — It  is  to  be  noted 
that  there  is  a  greatly  increased,  and  increasing,  in- 
terest taken  in  poultry  raising  in  all  parts  of  this 
State.  Reports  from  many  sources  indicate  that 
breeders  of  standard  poultry  have  done  a  much  larger 
business  in  selling  eggs  for  hatching  this  season  than 
in  any  previous  year.  All  things  connected  with  the 
poultry  business  indicate  that  more  and  better  fowls 
will  be  produced  in  California  in  the  future  than  have 
been  in  the  past.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  the  better  strains  of  all  fowls.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  in  every  county  of  the  State  the 
very  best  poultry  should  not  be  raised. 

Duck  Growing.— There  is  money  to  be  made  in 
raising  Pekin  ducks.  This  is  a  great  business  in 
many  of  the  Eastern  States.  On  a  small  scale,  com- 
paratively, these  water  fowls  are  raised  in  this  State; 
but  there  are  many  localities  where  they  might  be 
profitably  reared.  Carefully  fed,  they  can  be  placed 
on  the  market  at  an  early  age,  and  the  capital  in- 
vested can  be  frequently  turned.  There  are  many 
persons  who  think  the  profits  of  this  business  far 
greater  than  that  of  egg  farming. 

Fat  Fowls. — Crate-fattening  fowls  for  the  market 
is  extensively  practiced  in  the  old  country  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Canada. 
If  any  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
branch  of  the  poultry  business  in  any  part  of  our 
State  we  are  not  so  informed.  But  this  method  of 
fattening  fowls  is  attended  with  profit  and  the  atten- 
tion of  our  poultriers  may  well  be  given  to  this  feature 
of  the  business.  The  demand  for  fowls  thus  prepared 
for  the  market  seems  to  be  very  large  in  England, 
where  extensive  sales  are  continually  made.  The 
writer  is  in  correspondence  with  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  poultry  plant  in  Canada  who  finds  it  profitable 
to  ship  fowls  thus  fattened  to  England.  If  this  be  so, 
there  must  be  good  money  in  the  business. 

But  we  of  California,  as  a  whole,  pay  exclusive  at- 
tention to  raising  poultry  for  the  eggs  they  produce 
and  find  the  business  profitable.  But,  without  doubt, 
nicely  fattened  fowls,  young  or  old,  would  be  in  great 
demand  if  a  good  supply  were  furnished  our  large  city 
markets. 

Capons.— One  sometimes  wonders  why  more  per- 
sons do  not  engage  in  caponizing  chickens.  A  good 
capon  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  epicure  and  will 
always  command  good  prices.  The  business  has  at- 
tained small  proportions  on  this  coast,  but  more 
attention  might  well  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

Fertility. — It  is  worth  while  to  strive  for  the 
greatest  degree  of  fertility  in  eggs  intended  for 
hatching.  There  is  a  wonderful  discrepancy  in  eggs 
from  different  yards  in  this  particular.  We  obtain 
what  we  hope  and  have  reason  to  expect  will  be  a 
very  fine  lot  of  eggs,  paying  a  goodly  price,  and 
sometimes  find  that  they  were  infertile.  Of  course, 
many  things  enter  into  this  matter  of  fertility,  as, 
for  instance,  proper  mating,  the  supply  of  cocks  in  a 
flock,  food,  etc.  Just  a  few  remarks  upon  the  latter 
phase  of  the  question.  The  writer  has  attained  a 
very  successful  percentage  of  fertility,  running  away 
up  into  the  90s,  owing  in  good  degree,  without  doubt, 
to  a  system  of  dry  feeding.  One  other  thing  is  care- 
fully looked  after,  and  that  is  a  goodly  supply  of 
roosters.  It  is  far  better  to  have  half  a  dozen  more 
than  is  really  necessary  than  half  as  many  too  few. 

A.  Warren  Robinson. 
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Alameda. 

Nursery  Business  at  Niles.— Oak- 
land Enquirer:  William  Barry,  secretary 
of  the  Alameda  County  Horticultural 
Commission,  has  justcompleted  the  compi- 
lation of  his  annual  report.  In  part  his  re- 
port reads:  "The  season  for  the  handling 
of  nursery  stock  is  about  closed:  the  out- 
put has  been  continuous  since  November 
15,  1904.  To  date  the  volume  of  business 
done  in  nursery  stock  has  been  consider- 
ably above  the  average  of  many  years, 
the  sales  of  both  fruit  and  ornamental 
stock  having  increased  about  50%  in  this 
year's  sales.  The  number  of  plants  and 
trees  handled  at  this  station  for  an  aver- 
age year  has  ranged  from  750,000  to  1,000,- 
000,  while  this  year  it  must  have  reached 
nearly  1,500,000.  The  number  of  certili- 
cates'issued  by  men  this  season  from  No- 
vember 15th  to  date  is  1604,  the  highest 
number  issued  by  me  in  any  previous  sea- 
son has  been  about  1000,  showing' conclu- 
sively the  enormous  increase  in  the  out- 
put compared  with  previous  years." 

Butte. 

Wool  Returns. — Oroville  Register: 
Senator  Shippie's  sheep  of  this  county 
we  are  told  averaged  5i  pounds  of  wool, 
and  the  price  was  about  20  cents  per 
pound,  giving  a  little  over  $1  for  the  wool 
from  each  sheep. 

Fresno. 

Select  Their  Officers. — A  Fresno 
dispatch  dated  May  6  says:  The  board 
of  directors  of  the  Raisin  Growers'  Co., 
which  will  handle  the  output  of  the  rai- 
sins of  the  valley,  to-day  elected  an  execu- 
tive committee,  consisting  of  M.  Theodore 
Kearney,  M.  F.  Tarpey  and  A.  J.  Jordan 
of  Fresno,  W.  B.  Nichols  of  Dinuba  and 
C.  M.  Blowers  of  Hanford.  Thomas 
Lynch  was  elected  manager  and  Arthur 
Good  fellow  secretary.  A  telegram  was 
sent  to  M.  Theodore  Kearney,  presideut 
of  the  company,  who  is  in  Europe,  de- 
manding his  immediate  return  to  share 
in  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  company. 

Glen  n. 

Creamery  Returns.— Orland  Regis- 
ter: Charles  Templeton  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing record  for  three  months,  January, 
February  and  March.  During-  January 
two  cows  were  milked  and  $18.54  received; 
three  cows  in  February  netted  $23.59; 
during  March  three  cows  netted  exactly 
$27.23.  Mr.  Templeton,  in  addition  to  the 
money  received,  is  raising  seven  calves 
and  six  hogs. 

Heavy  WoolCrop.--WU1ows  Journal: 
Zike  Simpson,  an  Orland  sheepman,  beat 
the  record  here  last  year  in  the  wool 
crop.  From  10,200  head  of  sheep  he  re- 
ceived 56,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  he 
sold  for  25  cents  per  pound,  or  $14,000. 
Klnga. 

Sheep  for  Chicago.— Hanford  Sen- 
tinel, May  4:  Two  special  trains  loaded 
with  sheep  were  sent  from  this  county 
this  week  to  Chicago,  and  to-day  there 
was  another  special  train  sent  out  to  San 
Francisco.  It  contained  twelve  cars  of 
cattle  and  four  of  sheep. 

One  Thousand  Acres  of  Hay. — 
Conductor  A.  Cameron  states  that  the 
hay  crop  over  at  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Stock  Farm  at  Stanley  is  a  sight  to  be- 
hold. They  now  have  about  1000  acres  of 
hay  cut  and  in  the  shock. 

Successful  Sale  of  Cows.— The 
auction  sale  of  dairy  stock  by  W.  P. 
McCord  at  the  Crowell  ranch  Tuesday 
was  a  success,  and  good  cows  brought 
good  prices,  a  bunch  of  some  sixty  aver- 
aging about  $42  per  head.  Some  sold  for 
over  $60  and  the  lowest  price  brought 
was  about  $30.  The  stock  were  of  good 
character  and  the  people  wanted  them. 
Lake. 

Tall  Oats.— Lakeport  Bee,  May  3: 
E.  Howard  brought  in  yesterday  a  bunch 
of  wild  oats  pulled  out  of  the  ground  in 
Crescent  Park,  nicely  headed  out  and 
measuring  8  feet  7  inches  high  and  grown 
without  irrigation.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Reese 
brought  a  sample  of  Brazilian  oats,  not 
yet  headed  out,  3  feet  9  inches  tall. 

Napa. 

Poultry  Business  Increasing.— 
St.  Helena  Star:  Garner  &  Bannerman 
say  that  during  April  they  shipped  from 
St.  Helena  752  fowls  and  3405  dozen  eggs. 
When  these  shipments  are  added  to  thos  ■ 
made  by  individual  producers  and  by 
merchants,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
industry  is  assuming  large  proportions. 
More  people  are  going  into  the  poultry 
business  daily. 

Menrioeino. 

Creamery  Returns— Point  Arena 
Record:  Notwithstanding  butter  de- 
creased in  price  during  March,  the  re- 
turns of  the  local  creameries  for  the 


month  were  very  satisfactory.  The 
prices  paid  for  milk  were  as  follows:  The 
May  (lower  creamery,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Frank  Avilla,  paid  $1.14  for  milk, 
which  heads  the  list  for  the  month  of 
March.  The  Point  Arena  creamery  was 
a  good  second,  having  paid  $1.10.  This 
creamery  has  the  distinction  of  paying 
the  highest  price  for  milk  of  any  cream- 
ery on  the  coast.  In  February  it  paid 
$1.20  and  on  a  former  occasion  went  as 
high  as  $1.26.  The  Manchester  creamery 
proved  a  profitable  source  of  revenue  to 
its  patrons  the  same  month,  having  paid 
$1.04.  The  prices  above  quoted  are  on  a 
4%  butter  fat  test. 

Monterey. 

Crop  Notes.— Salinas  Index,  May  4: 
Tho  acreage  of  sugar  beets  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  factory  will  not  be  as 
large  as  last  year,  it  being  the  policy  of 
the  Spreckels  Company  to  rotate  crops 
and  not  plant  beets  on  the  same  land 
every  year;  otherwise  the  soil  would  be 
exhausted  of  the  elements  necessary  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  beets.  Common 
barley  will  be  more  extensively  grown 
than  for  several  years  past,  and  the  yield 
will  be  large  if  the  rains  do  not  knock  it 
down.  Summer-fallowing  has  been  prac- 
ticed pretty  extensively  this  year.  A 
larger  acreage  has  been  planted  to  beans 
and  potatoes  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county,  the  uplands  producing 
early  potatoes  and  earlier  beans.  The 
apricot  orchard  planted  by  the  late  Judge 
Thompson  at  Agenda  is  heavily  laden 
with  fruit,  and  the  almond  trei'S  at  Reed's 
are  almost  breaking  down  beneath  their 
burdens.  The  nuts  are  large  and  of  the 
softshell  variety. 

Cattle  King  Charged  With  Vio- 
lating Law.— Dr.  Keane,  State  Veter- 
inarian, on  May  3rd,  at  Salinas,  swore  to 
a  complaint  charging  Henry  Miller,  the 
cattle  king,  with  a  violation  of  the  State 
quarantine  law.  It  is  alleged  that  Miller 
recently  brought  a  number  of  cattle 
across  the  quarantine  line  from  Fire- 
baugh,  Fresno  county,  to  his  Peach  Tree 
ranch  in  Monterey  county,  which  is  out- 
side the  quarantine  district.  It  is  claimed 
that  Miller  has  been  in  the  habit  of  cross- 
ing the  quarantine  line  with  cattle  with- 
out the  least  regard  for  quarantine  regu- 
lations. 

Orange. 

Mountain  Lion  Stealing  Cattle. 
— Anaheim  Gazette:  A  mountain  lion 
has  been  making  ravages  among  cattle  in 
Trabuco  and  Bell  Canyon  distr  icts.  On 
the  ranch  of  S.  T.  Miller  a  number  of 
young  heifers  and  calves  have  been  taken, 
and  other  owners  report  similar  losses. 
Several  days  ago  traps  were  set,  but  the 
lion  succeeded  in  escaping  them  and  se- 
cured his  usual  prey  from  the  farmers' 
herds.  A  number  of  small  parties  have 
gone  out  to  track  the  beast  and  in  every 
instance  have  returned  unable  to  find  its 
lair.  Now  the  mountain  ranchmen,  thor- 
oughly aroused,  are  preparing  to  organize 
a  big  hunt  to  put  an  end  to  the  marauder. 

Placer. 

The  Fruit  Crop.  —  Republican:  Ed 
Katzenstein  of  Newcastle  says  in  relation 
to  the  fruit  crop  this  year  that  the  crop 
of  plums  will  be  excellent,  that  of  peaches 
good  and  of  cherries  light.  There  will  be 
no  pears  to  speak  of.  The  cherries  will 
be  about  half  a  crop,  but  prices  promise 
to  be  good.  Newcastle  will  probably  ship 
1200  carloads  of  fruit  this  season. 

San  Heiil I  o. 

Hay  Prospects  — Hollister  Bee,  May 
5:  The  Lathrop  Hay  Company's  im- 
mense hay  warehouse  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. This  building  will  have  a  storage 
capacity  of  5500  tons.  There  may  be 
some  question  about  all  the  warehouses 
being  filled  with  hay  this  season,  as  there 
are  varied  conditions  which  may  affect 
the  hay  crop,  and  it  is  a  little  early  yet  to 
detormino  the  result  at  this  time.  There 
is  a  cry  of  rust;  others  claim  it  is  not 
rust;  but  there  is  one  condition  that  must 
be  admitted,  and  that  is  a  blight  in 
wheat.  Wheat  hay  will  be  scarce  in  this 
section  on  that  account.  This  blight 
does  not  seem  to  affect  the  red  oats  or 
barley.  Within  the  past  few  days  we 
have  had  1}  inches  of  rain.  This  has 
spoiled  the  hay  already  cut,  but  the  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that  the  benefits  will  far 
exceed  the  damage  done,  and  summing  up 
the  situation  as  it  looks  to-day,  wheat 
hay  will  be  very  scarce,  but  there  will  be 
about  the  usual  crop  of  hay,  howevor. 
It  may  not  come  up  to  that  of  last  year. 

San  Diego 

Brawley  Cantaloupes.— The  canta- 
loupe growers  of  Brawley  have  contracted 
for  70,000  crates.  The  yield  this  year  will 
far  exceed  that  of  last  and  will  probably 
be  earlier.  The  first  shipment  last  year 
was  made  to  San  Francisco  May  2(>th,  the 
melons  bringing  50c  each.  The  first  car- 
load was  shipped  to  Chicago,  where  the 
melons  brought  $5  to  $8  per  crate. 


San  Joaquin.  « 

Raising  Flax.  —  Lodi  Sentinel:  A 
sample  of  flax  straw  is  on  exhibition  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  was 
grown  on  the  Shippee  ranch  near  French 
Camp,  by  the  Flax  Fiber  Association. 
The  seed  was  sown  December  1st,  and  the 
straw  pulled  April  27th.  Such  a  stand  as 
this  straw  represents  would  yield  about 
three  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  The 
straw  is  pure  Dutch  or  white  blossom 
variety.  The  seed  was  imported  from 
Holland  last  summer.  Four  other  vari- 
eties were  also  imported  at  the  time,  and 
show  equally  fine  results. 

Large  Sized  Oats.— D.  J.  Thomas, 
whose  place  is  near  Lockeford,  has  some 
remarkably  fine  samples  of  red  oats. 
They  are  of  very  rank  growth,  being 
over  6  feet  high,  and  were  grown  on  sum- 
mer fallowed  land. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Growers.— San  Jose  Mercury, 
May  6:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange 
to-day  the  old  board  of  directors  was 
practically  re-elected,  as  follows:  Colonel 
Philo  Hersey,  president;  F.  H.  Babb, 
F.  G.  Rogers,  C.  F.  Wyman,  J.  T.  Grant, 
J.  A.  Wetmore,  S.  H.  Shelley,  C.  P. 
Bailey,  W.  M.  Herold. 

Shasta. 

Sheep  Industry  Prosperous.  — 
Redding  Searchlight:  Sheepmen  are 
preparing  to  move  their  flocks  to  their 
summer  ranges.  Joe  Sowvlen  reports 
that  the  flocks  belonging  to  James  Fitz- 
patrick  passed  his  place  last  week  on  the 
way  from  the  winter  range  in  Yolo  county 
to  the  summer  range  near  Goose  Valley, 
in  northeastern  Shasta  county.  Mr. 
Sowvlen,  who  himself  pays  taxes  in  Shasta 
county  on  20(H0  head  of  sheep,  estimates 
that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  drove  4000  head  to 
summer  range.  He  states  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick realized  a  profit  of  $10,000  from 
his  flocks  during  the  past  year.  His  esti- 
mate is  that  the  wool  alone  would  sell  for 
$5000,  and  that  no  less  than  $5000  was 
realized  from  the  sale  of  mutton  sheep, 
tho  market  having  been  very  satisfactory. 
M.  Sowvlen  is  devoting  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  sheep  raising,  and  has  been  very 
successful.  He  will  not  move  his  flocks 
to  summer  range  for  several  weeks.  His 
range  is  situated  in  Modoc  and  Lassen 
counties.  Among  other  successful  sheep 
raisers  of  Shasta  county  are  Sard  Wilcox 
of  Red  Bluff,  James  Barry  of  Cottonwood 
and  Jo  Hufford  of  Basin  Hollow. 

Half  a  Crop  of  Prunes— J.  A. 
Hubbard  of  Anderson  entertains  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  the  prospects  for  the 
prune  crop  this  year  along  the  Shasta 
county  prune  belt  than  the  reports  that 
have  heretofore  been  heard.  He  esti- 
mates that  at  least  one-half  the  usual  crop 
will  be  harvested. 

Solano. 

Demonio  Yearlings  Sale. — Dixon 
Tribune:  This  feature  of  the  May  Day 
celebration  was  altogether  successful,  and 
the  third  annual  sale  of  standard  bred 
yearlings  from  the  Suisun  stock  farm 
must  be  accounted  most  satisfactory  to 
Messrs.  Rush  &  Haile.  At  the  time  Auc- 
tioneer Harris  took  the  stand  the  weather 
had  not  developed  a  threatening  aspect, 
and  the  sale  ring  was  crowded.  There 
seemed  to  be  very  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining bids  for  the  promising  youngsters 
which  had  been  exposed  to  view  of  intend- 
ing purchasers  on  the  grounds  since  early 
morning.  At  times  the  bidding  was  unus- 
ually brisk,  especially  on  a  brown  colt, 
dam  Minerva  by  Guy  Wilkes,  which  was 
eventually  knocked  down  to  H.  Muzzy  of 
Birds  Landing  for  $250.  M.  D.  Cooper  of 
Flmira  showed  some  anxiety  to  possess 
this  youngster,  but  the  selling  figures 
overstepped  his  limit.  A  sorrel  filly,  dam 
Venice  by  Gossiper  (2:14)  was  eagerly 
sought  after  ard  some  lively  bidding  was 
indulged  in  until  Muzzy  silenced  all  oppo- 
sition with  a  bid  of  $300.  Altogether 
thirteen  animals  were  sold. 

Sonoma. 

Fruit  Notes.— Santa  Rosa  Farmer: 
J.  E.  Keeler  has  received  the  17-pound 
crates  he  will  use  for  shipping  loganber- 
ries, strawberries  and  blackberries.  It 
snugly  holds  fifteen  1-pound  baskets, 
gives  fifteen  pounds  selected  berries  and 
is  tight  at  the  corners  with  ample  ventila- 
tion on  the  top,  bottom  and  sides.  A 
white  paper  on  top  of  the  berries  keeps 
them  clean  Seven  and  one-half  pounds 
of  raspberries  are  safely  shipped  in  half- 
pound  baskets  in  a  smaller  crate.  With 
the  requisite  care  exercised  in  picking  and 
handling,  the  berries  stand  up  well  when 
shipped  by  express  and  give  good  satis- 
faction. 

One  of  the  Few  Fortunates. — 
Healdsburg  Enterprise;  W.  E.  Richards, 
one  of  the  well-known  Upper  Dry  creek 
ranchers,  is  one  of  a  few  who  report  a 
large  prune  crop  this  year.  He  states 
that  his  trees  are  heavier  loaded  this  year 
than  ever  before.    He  has  been  busy  thin- 


ning for  some  days.  He  has  six  acres  of 
prunes. 

Stanislaus. 

Increasing  Hay  Standard.— Modes- 
to Standard  :  The  prospect  of  a  large 
crop  of  hay  the  coming  season  is  causing 
the  holders  of  old  hay  a  lot  of  worry,  as 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  what  the 
prices  of  the  hold-over  feed  will  decrease 
quite  sharply  the  next  few  weeks.  Large 
quantities  of  green  feed  are  also  having 
some  effect  on  prices  and  business  in  the 
hay  line  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  the  local 
dealers  report.  Some  of  the  farmers  who 
held  their  hay  for  higher  figures  have 
thrown  it  on  the  market  in  San  Francisco 
and  caused  a  slump  there,  though  it  is 
understood  that  the  large  dealers  are 
making  every  effort  to  hold  up  the  prices. 

Merino  Sheep  for  Alfalfa. — 
Modesto  Herald  :  Frank  Gomes,  a  well- 
known  farmer  and  sheepman  on  Dry 
creek,  near  Modesto,  has  decided  to  dis- 
pose of  his  quite  extensive  holdings  of 
ordinary  sheep  and  invest  in  600  Merino 
ewes  and  a  few  bucks  that  he  will  keep  on 
the  place.  He  is  tired  of  following  his 
present  Hocks  from  plain  to  mountain  and 
pasture  to  past  ure.  He  estimates  that  he 
can  support  600  Merinos  on  a  hundred 
acres  of  alfalfa  and  will  put  in  that  acre- 
age and  fence  and  cross  fence  it.  Each 
ewe,  he  says,  will  yield  him  $5  a  year. 

Shipment  of  Fine  Cattle.— Oak- 
dale  Leader,  May  5:  John  and  William 
Fahey,  prosperous  cattlemen  of  Cloud- 
man,  shipped  100  steers  from  this  place 
Wednesday,  which  it  is  claimed  were  in 
all  respects  the  finest  lot  of  cattle  ever  be- 
fore shipped  from  Oakdale.  For  the  past 
several  weeks  the  shipments  of  cattle 
from  this  place  have  been  heavy,  and 
wo  daresay  that  the  markets  below  have 
received  from  no  other  portions  of  the 
State  finer  beef  cattle  than  have  been  the 
shipments  from  this  point,  which  have 
come  principally  from  Tuolumne  county, 
the  Frankenheimer  ranch,  north  of  the 
Stanislaus  river,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Knight's  Ferry. 

Yuba. 

Good  Price  for  Spring  Wool.  — 
Marysville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee, 
May  6:  Unprecedented  prices  ruled  at 
the  sale  of  the  spring  clip  of  wool  con- 
ducted by  the  Yuba  and  Sutter  County 
Wool  Growers'  Association  in  this  city 
yesterday.  The  lowest  figure  accepted 
by  the  producer  was  22c  per  pound,  while 
in  three  instances  the  wool  brought  27c 
per  pound.  The  latter  price  was  paid  for 
the  clips  of  J.  F.  Gatjens,  691  pounds;  J. 
J.  Casey.  207  pounds:  and  William  Knee- 
bone,  458  pounds.  The  Marysville  Mills 
paid  26|c  for  Coppin  &  Sons'  clip  of  1510 
pounds.  The  next  highest  figures  were 
secured  by  R.  L.  Alderman  and  W.  J. 
Davis,  who  got  26Jc  and  26Jc  respectively. 
Other  lots  sold  were  J.  W.  Peckham,  W. 
J.  Sanford,  R.  McMurtrie,  and  Edson 
Bros.,  all  26c;  C.  P.  Gillette,  Wm.  Hoke, 
Win.  Smith,  and  F.  B.  Lewis,  at  25Jc  and 
25Jc;  Joe.  Welsh,  R.  L.  Alderman  and 
Eli  Davis  at  25c;  R.  L.  Alderman  at  25|c, 
and  F.  H.  Graves  at  25Jc;  Cline  Bull  at 
24jc;  A.  B.  Sanford  and  Charles  Porter, 
24c;  W.  L.  FiDch  at  23Jc;  and  Abbott 
Orchard  Company,  22c.  The  maximum 
figure,  27c,  is  nearly  10c  per  pound  higher 
than  paid  at  this  time  last  season.  The 
two  largest  lots  sold  were  those  of  F.  H. 
Graves,  16,448  pounds,  and  Wm.  Hoke, 
11,173  pounds,  which  brought  25Jc  and 
25Jc,  respectively. 


GOMBAIILT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  tor 

Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

I  a  lit  MAN  REMEDY  for  Rhen- 
ni  :i  1 1  a  in ,  HpruiDI,  Sore  Throat,  eto.,  it 
I*  Invaluable. 

Kverv  bottle  of  Cnnatlr  Balaam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  S1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  dmwrists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

TEJ  UWRIHCK- WILLIAMS  C0MF1NT,  Cleveland,  Oluo. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Cleanliness  of  Creameries. 


Secretary  W.  H.  Saylor  of  the  Dairy 
Bureau  has  published  an  outline  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  State  Dairy  Bureau 
proposes  to  proceed  in  its  efforts  to 
get  the  creameries  of  California  cleaned 
up  and  conform  with  the  new  law  of  the 
State.  A  similar  course  will  be 
adopted  toward  cheese  factories  and 
other  factories  of  dairy  products. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Dairy  Bureau 
will  visit,  if  possible,  every  creamery 
and  factory  in  the  State  and  will  check 
up  the  sanitary  condition  of  every  feat- 
ure relating  to  the  plant  that  has  any 
sanitary  significance.  As  in  case  of 
the  dairies  a  schedule  for  rating  the 
sanitary  conditions,  a  "score  card,"  so 
to  speak,  has  been  devised  for  the  use 
of  the  inspectors,  which  is  given  below. 
It  is  based  on  a  perfectly  sanitary 
creamery  or  factory,  being  credited 
with  100  points,  divided  according  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
features  in  a  plant  that  are  affected  by 
the  sanitary  conditions.  These  reports 
will  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Dairy 
Bureau,  which  plans  to  use  them  for 
publication  in  some  way  that  will  show 
the  public  who  maintains  sanitary 
creameries  and  factories  and  who  have 
the  dirty  ones. 

This,  of  course,  will  cot  be  the  only 
method  the  officers  will  have  to  induce 
creameries  and  factories  to  clean  up, 
as  they  also  have  recourse  to  criminal 
proceedings,  for  a  creamery  to  re- 
ceive dirty  or  otherwise  unfit  milk  or 
cream  makes  the  owners  liable  for  vio- 
lating the  law  and  prosecution  under  it 
as  well  as  the  patron  that  delivers  it. 
It  is,  however,  needless  to  repeat  here 
what  is  required  in  order  to  comply 
with  law,  as  this  part  of  the  law  has 
already  been  published  in  a  former 
issue.  Creamery  and  factory  operat- 
ors should  study  carefully  the  accom- 
panying schedule  and  be  prepared  when 
the  inspector  puts  in  his  appearance 
and  secure  a  good  rating,  and  in  the 
future  keep  their  creameries  up  to  the 
rating  given  them.  A  reputation  for 
being  dirty,  once  it  is  attained,  is  not 
easy  to  overcome,  and  when  this  repu- 
tation is  based  upon  an  official  investi- 
gation it  sticks  all  the  worse.  This  is 
the  object  of  the  rating  system.  The 
officers  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  best  way  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  improving  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  our  dairies  and 
creameries  is  to  awaken  self  pride, 
which  they  believe  the  rating  system 
will  do. 


Other  New  California  Dairy  Laws. 

By  the  acts  of  the  last  Legislature, 
California  must  have  one  of  the  finest 
outfits  of  dairy  laws  in  the  Union  and  it 
has  a  competent  agency  in  the  Dairy 
Bureau  to  enforce  them.  We  have  al- 
ready given  several  of  the  new  laws 
and  continue  with  others: 

Law  Relating  to  Testing  Ap- 
paratus.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  now  existing  un- 
der the  laws  of  this  State,  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  section  381a  of 
the  Penal  Code  and  cause  the  prosecu- 
tion of  persons  whom  it  knows,  or  has 
reason  to  believe,  are  guilty  of  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  said  section  of  the 
Penal  Code.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  district  attorney  of  each  and  every 
county  in  the  State  to  attend  to  the 
prosecution  of  all  persons  within  his 
district  against  whom  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau  shall  euter  complaint  for  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  said  section  of  the 
Penal  Code.  Said  State  Dairy  Bureau 
shall  from  time  to  time  inspect  and  ex- 
amine as  to  their  accuracy,  or  their 
adaptability  to  give  accurate  results, 
all  glassware,  measures,  scales,  weights 
and  other  apparatus  used  in  cream- 
eries, and  factories  of  dairy  products 
where  milk  and  cream  are  purchased, 
to  determine  the  amount  or  percent- 
age of  fat  in  milk  or  cream.  Said 
State  Dairy  Bureau  shall  supply  at  cost, 
and  not  oftener  than  once  in  a  year,  to 
every  creamery,  or  other  factory  of 
dairy  products  where  milk  and  cream, 
or  either,  are  purchased,  upon  applica- 
tion not  more  than  two  tubes  or  bottles 
and  one  pipette  of  the  forms  used  with 
the  Babcock  test,  which  it  shall  first 
examine  as  to  accuracy,  and  if  accu- 
rate, or  adapted  to  give  accurate  re- 
sults under  the  usual  method  of  operat- 
ing the  Babcock  test,  said  State  Dairy 
Bureau  shall  certify  to  this  by  marking 
durably  and  permanently  upon  each  and 
every  piece  of  apparatus  supplied  the 
letters  "D.  B."  Said  State  Dairy  Bu- 
reau shall  also,  upon  payment  at  the 
rate  of  $1  for  each  dozen,  test  or  ex- 
amine into  the  accuracy  of  all  test 
bottles  or  tubes  and  pipettes  sent  to  it 
direct  from  any  creamery,  or  other 
factory  of  dairy  products  where  milk 
or  cream  are  purchased,  and  if  found 
accurate,  or  adapted  to  give  accurate 
results,  the  letters  "  D.  B."  shall  be 
marked  upon  each  piece  of  apparatus 
examined.  The  State  Dairy  Bureau 
shall  pay  all  money  received  for  making 
such  tests  for  examinations  into  the 
State  Treasury  and  the  same  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  appropriation  for 


(Continued  on  Page  302.) 


creamery  sanitary  rating. 

NAME.  ADDRESS.  PERFECT. 

I. — BUILDING. 

1.  Large  and  roomy   ft 

2.  Good  drainage  system  in  working  order,  carrying  sewerage  sufficient  dis- 

tance ••  10 

3.  Ample  light  and  ventilation  so  as  to  keep  interior  dry   5 

4.  Walls  well  constructed  to  permit  thorough  cleaning   5 

5.  Fioor  and  walls  perfectly  clean;  rooms  free  from  objectionable  odors;  no  de- 

caying milk  or  cream  in  crevices  or  about  factory    5 

6    Windows  clean   1 

7.  Free  from  flies     5 

8.  Hog  yard,  privy  vault,  slaughter  house,  manure  or  other  dirt  not  in  close 

proximity  to  factory   5 

9.  Well  provided  with  material  for  cleaning  such  as  brushes,  soap,  etc   4 

10.   Absence  of  refuse  matter,  old  rags,  paper,  packing  material,  soiled  clothes, 

etc   6 

Total    BO 

II.— MILK  AND  CREAM  RECEIVED. 

1.  Sweet,  cooled  below  70°   8 

2.  Free  from  objectionable  odors  and  gas. .    9 

3.  Free  from  solid  matter  as  shown  in  strainer  and  tank  settlings   8 

Total.  ;  ..   25 

III.  — UTENSILS. 

1.  Thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized  '.   8 

2.  Churn  clean  and  sweet   p 

8.  Testing  glassware  clean   2 

4.  Plant  well  provided  with  full  line  of  necessary  creamery  utensils   4 

5.  Skim  milk  and  butter  milk  vats  clean,  and  area  surrounding  same  free  from 

decaying  milk  —  2 

6.  All  milk  pipes,  pumps  and  other  conveyances  clean  and  free  from  objection- 

able odors   2 

riv»              «    Total  V.V.C.......V   15 

IV.  -EMPLOYES. 

1,  Clean  in  appearance,  wearing  laundried  clothes,  etc   10 

Total     10" 


EAMES  TRICYCLES  AND  ROLLING  IHA1RS 

Won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  If  you  or  a  friend  need  some 
means  of  getting  around,  write  for  our  catalogue  of  the  best  chairs  made. 


TRICYCLE  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EAMES 

2020  MARKET  STREET, 

Los  Angeles  Representatives,  SWEENEY  SURGICAL  MANF'G  CO 
212  S.  Hill  Street. 


A  Handful  of  Facts 


j.Vi 


If  you  own  milch  cows  you  need  a  cream  sepa- 
k  rator. 

But  you  need  a  good  one,  for  a  poor  sepa- 
rator is  worse  than  none. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the  one 
that  will  give  you  the  best  service,  the 
longest  wear  and  the  least  bother. 
That's  why  we  ask  you  to  investi- 
gate the  merits  of  the 

EMPIRE 

Easy  Running 

Cream  Separator. 


[>*! 


m 


It  makes  the  most  dollars  for 
you,  because  it  is  the 
plest  of  all  separators,  and  simplicity  me 
ff&>  %%S'M   few  parts — little  friction — easy  running- 
little  wear — no  breaks — few  repairs — lit 
y.-Vy'W   tie  oil— no  trouble— long  life — bigger  prof- 
I. .Sim  its — the  most  dollars  for  you.    We  don't 
ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it,  but  we  do 
say  that  you  can't  afford  to  buy  a  separa- 
tor until  you  have  investigated  the  Empire. 
That's  all  we  ask. 

Those  who  have  it,  wouldn't  give  it  up; 
those  who  know  of  its  merits,  want  it;  those 
who  investigate  it,  buy  it. 
That  is  why  the  Empire  has  increased  in 
sales  and  popularity  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
separator  ever  manufactured. 

If  you  will  send  your  name  we'll  try  to  show 
you  why.   Write  for  our  free  books  on  dairying— 
they'll  interest  you. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

Br&.r\ch  Office,  Portland.  Oregon. 


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES  «S, 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


we  are  placed  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


began  a  successful  period 

for  the 

GOLD  HUNTER. 


began  a  more  successful 
period  for* 

THE  FARMER. 

wT>erv  the 

IDhampion 

HARVESTING- 
MAC  HI  A 


Hi 


Call  on  the  nearest  Champion  agent,  or 
write  for  Champion  catalogue  describing 
these  machines. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


Suppressed  Chapters. 


Zenobia,  they  tell  u»,  was  a  leader  born 
and  bred; 

Of  any  sort  of  enterprise  she'd  fitly  take 
the  head. 

The  biggest,  burliest  buccaneers  bowed 

down  to  her  in  awe; 
To  warriors,  emperors  or  kings,  Zenobia's 

word  was  law. 

Above  her  troop  of  Amazons  her  helmet 
plume  would  toss, 

And  every  one,  with  loud  accord,  pro- 
claimed Zenobia  boss. 

The  reason  of  her  power  (though  the  part 
she  didn't  look) 

Was  simply  that  Zenobia  had  once  lived 
out  as  cook. 

Xantippe  was  a  Grecian  dame— they  say 

she  was  the  wife 
Of  Socrates,  and  history  shows  she  led 

him  a  life! 

They  say  she  was  a  virago,  a  vixen  and  a 
shrew, 

Who  scolded  poor  old  Socrates  until  the 
air  was  blue. 

She  never  stopped  from  morn  till  night 

the  clacking  of  her  tongue; 
But  this  is  accounted  for.    You  see,  when 

she  was  young 
(And  'tis  an  explanation  that  explains,  as 

you  must  own,) 
Xantippe  was  the  central  of  the  Grecian 

telephone.  —Carolyn  Wells. 


The  Patchwork  Quilt. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 

BERTHA  F.  DAVALL. 

"Good  mornin',  Mis'  Peters.  Glad 
to  see  you.  Come  riyht  in.  My,  how 
the  wind  blows!  Almost  blown  to 
pieces,  are  you?  Yes,  I  guess  so — and 
cold,  too.  Come  right  up  here  to  the 
fire  and  take  this  rockiug  chair.  Yes, 
that  chair  is  mighty  restful,  as  you  say; 
it  has  a  terrible  squeak  and  no  amount 
of  ile  seems  to  cut  it,  but  I'm  fond  of  a 
squeaky  chair,  'specially  when  I'm 
alone,  'cause  it  breaks  into  the  stillness 
and  kind  o'  seems  like  somebody  a-talk- 
in'  to  me.  You  see  those  letters  cut 
into  the  wood  there  on  the  arms?  Well, 
Jimmy  did  that — the  scamp — one  time 
when  I  was  teachin'  him  his  A  B  Cs. 
He  wouldn't  learn  'em,  and  he  said  he 
wouldn't,  and  took  to  buttin'  bis  head 
against  the  wall.  But  he  soon  found 
out  that  that  was  a-hurtin'  him  lots 
worse  than  it  was  me,  and  so,  when  my 
back  was  turned,  he  copied  the  whole 
alphabet  onto  the  arms  o'  that  chair 
with  his  jackknife. 

"You  ask  me  what  I've  been  doin' 
to-day?  Well,  just  as  you  came  in  I 
was  a-mendin'  this  old  crazy  quilt.  It's 
almost  gone,  you  see,  but  I'm  goin'  to 
rescue  it  for  a  little  more  usefulness. 
What  do  you  think?  I  caught  Sapphira 
packin'  it  slyly  off  to  the  rag  bag  this 
morning  when  she  was  a-makin'  the 
beds.  And — oh,  dear! — it  just  vexed 
me  so  that  I  walked  up  and  grabbed 
it  and,  sez  I,  'Sapphira  Smith,  I  sup- 
pose that's  jest  the  way  you'll  be  a- 
treatin'  me!  When  I  get  old  and  worn 
out  and  not  very  useful,  nor  overly 
handsome,  you'll  jest  pack  me  off  to 
some  garret,  out  o'  sight,  and  leave  me 
there  to  die.'  It  hurt  the  poor  child's 
feelin's  terrible,  and  I  don't  wonder. 
Means  well ;  she's  thoughtless,  that's 
all.  Oh,  yes,  Mis'  Peters,  I'll  go  right 
on  with  my  mendin'  and  you'll  not  hin- 
der me  a  particle.  Yes,  that  is  a 
pretty  piece — that  old  rose  silk.  That's 
a  piece  of  my  aunt's  wedding  dress,  the 
only  nice  dress  she  ever  had  before  or 
after.  Uncle  was  a  queer  fellow — he 
was — not  overly  ambitious.  Many  times 
I've  heard  him  say,  '  Well,  Mother 
'Arth  shall  never  suffer  from  my 
scratchin'  her  face.'  And  he  kept  his 
word  and  never  did  a  stroke  of  work 
he  could  get  out  of. 

"I  always  admired  that  gray  calico 
with  the  little  moss  rose  in  it,  as  far  as 
the  cloth  itself  is  concerned.  But,  my, 
what  a  strikiu'  thing  it  was  when  it 
was  made  up!  Mis'  Bell,  one  of  our 
neighbors  back  East,  had  a  dress  of  it. 
She  always  was  fond  o'  gay  colors.  We 
always  tried  to  imagine  the  worst  and 
sort  o'  prepare  our  minds  for  a  shock 
whenever  we  heard  she  had  a  new 
dress,  but  I  must  confess  we  gasped 
when  she  first  came  out  in  that  calico. 


Mis'  Bell  was  about  the  best  physician 
in  our  part  o'  the  country,  and  her 
medicine  was  easy  to  take.  Whenever 
we  heard  of  anyone  who  was  kind  o' 
out  o'  sorts — got  the  blues  and  feelin' 
depressed  in  general — we  jest  packed 
'em  off  to  see  Aunt  Roxie,  as  we  called 
her,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  they'd  be 
clean  out  o'  the  Valley  o'  Despondency 
and  a-refreshin'  themselves  with  whole- 
some laughter,  which  would  return  for 
months  after,  whenever  they  thought 
of  Aunt  Roxie  and  her  sayin's.  She 
had  a  way  o'  mixin'  her  words  up  in  a 
most  surprisin'  manner.  She  always 
called  dedicatin'  anything  decoratin'  it, 
and  she  hatched  her  chickens  in  an  in- 
sulator instead  of  an  incubator.  One 
time  she  was  speakin'  to  me  about  what 
a  terrible  way  physicians  have  now- 
adays of  takin'  folks  up  after  they  are 
dead  and  1  tantalizin' '  'em  to  find  out 
whether  they  were  poisoned  or  not. 
These  aren't  half  as  ridiculous  as  some 
o'  her  sayin's,  though.  You'd  die  a- 
laughin'  to  hear  her. 

"  What  did  you  say  about  that  piece 
with  clocks  in  it?  Odd?  Yes,  so  it  is; 
never  see  much  like  it.  It  strikes  me 
that  that  is  just  like  the  one  that,  used 
to  wear  it.  You  never  see  many  such 
saintly  women  as  she  is,  either.  She 
has  been  so  disappointed  in  her  chil- 
dren, too,  poor  soul!  There's  Will — 
smart  as  far  as  education  goes,  but 
common  sense  is  entirely  left  out  in  his 
makeup.  He  was  always  ponderin' 
over  some  crazy  scheme,  such  as  a  glass 
hen  roost,  with  a  flagstone  roof.  (Flag- 
stones were  awful  cheap  and  plenty 
where  we  lived  then — in  Pennsylvania.) 
He  was  a-goin'  to  have  shades  to  draw 
down  in  the  middle  o'  the  day,  so  as  to 
fool  the  hens  and  make  'em  think  it  was 
night.  After  a  while  he  would  pull  the 
shades  up  and  the  hens  would  think  it 
was  morning  and  would  come  down 
from  the  roost  and  go  to  layin'  again, 
accordin'  to  his  theory.  It  was  remark- 
able how  Will's  hens  used  to  thrive  on 
next  to  nothin'.  He  did  experiment 
with  some  of  'em,  reducin'  their  feed 
gradually,  you  know,  till  they  could 
live  on  nothin'  at  all.  But  they  always 
up  and  died  sudden  from  some  sort  o' 
disease  that  it  didn't  describe  in  any  o' 
his  chicken  doctor  books.  Will  had  great 
faith  in  the  nourishin'  properties  o'  the 
air,  and  firmly  believed  that  if  a  hen 
could  be  protected  from  the  ravages  o' 
disease  she  could  be  made  to  lay  two  or 
three  eggs  a  day,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  cost  of  her  diet  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Yes,  he  was  a  great 
schemer— Will  was.  If  there  was  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  Will  was 
proficient  in  it  was  plowin'.  When  he 
was  seen  a-gettin'  out  his  plow  and 
other  riggin's  we  neighbors  all  stopped 
work  to  see  the  fun  go  on,  while  the 
men  sort  o'  stood  around,  ready  to  ap- 
plaud or  to  help  pick  up  the  pieces 
when  the  smash  came.  Will  had  pow- 
erful lungs,  and  he  always  tried  to  use 
'em  to  a  good  advantage;  so,  havin' 
given  a  mighty  shout,  he'd  now  start 
the  horses  off  across  the  field.  But  the 
horses  bein'  of  uneven  dispositions,  one 
would  plunge  ahead  while  the  other 
would  hang  back  and  sort  o'  brace  him- 
self in  his  tracks.  However,  after 
much  slingin'  o'  clods  and  yellin'  at  the 
top  o'  his  voice,  Will  would  finally  suc- 
ceed in  gettin'  'em  started  at  a  toler- 
ably even  gait.  But  the  ground  was 
soft  and  Will  and  the  horses  both  sunk 
into  the  mud;  so,  as  he  reckoned,  they 
wouldn't  sink  so  deep  if  they  moved 
faster,  he  yelled  louder  and  slung  more 
clods,  till  the  horses  broke  into  a  gal- 
lop. Bein'  sort  o'  stubborn  beasts  from 
associatin'  so  long  with  Will,  they  didn't 
choose  to  slow  up,  and  so  they  went 
a-tearin'  across  the  patch,  with  the 
plow  kind  o'  scrapin'  gently  along  the 
surface  o'  the  ground,  a-hittin'  the 
high  places  and  with  Will  a-plungin' 
and  a-stumblin'  along,  screechin'  and 
hollerin'  like  a  loon.  To  add  to  his  dis- 
comfort, from  various  parts  sech  com- 
ments as  these  were  heard:  'Say, 
Will,  can't  I  holler  a  little  for  you?  ' 
'Whoa,  now,  Billy;  go  easy,  Jake.' 
Poor  Will,  flushed  and  perspirin', 
couldn't  even  cease  from  his  mad  career 
to  shake  his  fist  at  his  invisible  tor- 
mentors. But  all  on  a  sudden  affairs 
were  brought  to  a  standstill  'cause  o' 
one  o'  the  horses  strikin'  an  extra  soft 
place  and  fallin'  all  in  a  heap.  Will,  too 


angry  for  words  and  too  nigh  exhausted 
for  yellin'  any  more,  now  stood  by  while 
some  o'  the  men  extracted  the  strug- 
glin'  horse  from  the  broken  harness, 
and  he  then  succeeded  in  leadin'  the 
team,  a-reekin'  with  sweat,  into  the 
barn. 

"You  say  you  must  be  goin'  now, 
Mis'  Peters?  Dear  me;  you  haven't 
stayed  any  time  at  all!  Come  over 
again  when  you  can  stay  all  day,  and 
we'll  have  a  real  nice  visit.  Have  a 
cup  o'  tea  before  you  go?  No?  Well, 
goodbye,  then.  Oh,  yes,  I'll  be  over 
soon  enough.  Goodbye." 


Exercise  in  Digestive  Disorders. 


One  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of 
poor  digestion  is  lack  of  energy,  with  no 
desire  to  exercise.  To  one  in  perfect 
health  exercise  is  a  pleasure,  and  not  a 
burden;  but  to  the  poor  dyspeptic  the 
thought  of  a  mile  walk  is  anything  but 
pleasant.  Each  step  is  torture,  for  he 
can  hardly  lift  his  feet.  His  armshaiiir 
limp  at  his  sides,  and  perhaps  feel  numb 
and  lifeless.  Again,  he  may  have  queer 
sensations  in  any  part  of  the  body — pain 
in  the  shoulders  or  between  the  shoulder- 
blades;  may  be  pain  or  a  sort  of  "dead'' 
feeling  in  the  legs  one  day  and  some- 
where else  the  next.  No  two  days  alik  e. 
and  yet  always  miserable,  and  the  more 
so  if  he  tries  to  do  anything. 

So  the  poor  sufferer  goes  on  from  day 
to  day,  trying  this  remedy  and  that, 
the  rest  cure,  the  diet  cure,  but  all  of 
no  avail.  On  a  cool  morning  even  in 
midsummer  he  feels  a  terrible  chill. 

His  hands  are  cold,  his  face  drawn  and 
pinched,  yet  he  has  not  life  enough  to 
work  and  warm  himself  up,  as  he  could 
easily  do  if  he  would  make  the  effort. 

This  one  thing  above  all  others  he 
needs — exercise — and  yet  it  is  the  last 
thing  he  thinks  of  attempting.  He 
needs  exercise  because  his  whole  body 
is  filled  with  poisons  from  putrifying 
foods.  He  may  obtain  some  relief  from 
the  use  of  a  strong  tonic,  which  so 
excites  his  heart  that  for  the  time  his 
blood  circulates  more  rapidly,  and  some 
of  the  poisons  are  carried  off,  but  he  is 
left  only  weaker  and  weaker  after  the 
effects  of  the  various  drugs  wear  off,  so 
that  he  almost  gives  up  in  despair. 
Vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air  will 
do  all  that  the  drugs  will  do  in  exciting 
the  heart  to  greater  action,  and  much 
more  besides,  leaving  none  of  the  bad 
results. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results,  ex- 
ercise in  these  cases  must  be  vigorous 
enough  to  cause  free  perspiration;  for 
in  this  way  alone,  as  a  rule,  will  the 
heart's  action  be  increased  enough  to 
carry  off  the  accumulated  poisons  from 
the  tissues.  Many  make  a  mistake  in 
not  exercising  with  enough  vigor  to  get 
thoroughly  warmed  up,  and  so  lose 
much  of  the  benefit  that  would  be  sure 
to  follow  in  due  time  if  they  would  per- 
sist in  taking  sufficient  exercise  to  cause 
free  perspiration  each  day  or  several 
times  a  day. 

Exercise  not  only  increases  the 
heart's  action  and  the  action  of  the 
lungs  by  making  one  breathe  much 
deeper,  but  it  aids  directly  in  the  digest- 
ive processes  themselves  by  shaking  up 
the  food  as  it  lies  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  and  helping  to  move  it  along. 

This  is  especially  true  of  such  exer- 
cises as  running,  and  all  arm  exercises. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  arm 
work  in  these  cases.  Shoveling,  hoeing, 
sawing,  hammering,  lifting,  carrying 
heavy  objects  in  the  hands,  and  number- 
less kinds  of  ordinary  work  in  which  the 
hands  and  arms  are  brought  into  use, 
are  all  good  forms  of  exercise.  The 


Buncoed 

The  man  who  is  persuad- 
ed to  buy  a  substitute  for 
the  famous 

WILLIAMS'  i"o vanp 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,    Glastonbury,  Conn. 


lady  who  sits  at  home  and  does  fancy 
work  or  entertains  company  while  the 
work  is  being  done  by  some  one  else 
would  often  have  more  roses  on  her 
cheeks  and  would  need  no  cosmetics  if 
she  would  spend  several  hours  every 
day  washing  and  ironing  or  baking  and 
sweeping.  If  to  this  she  will  add  long 
walks  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  she 
may  save  many  doctor's  bills. 

Exercise  not  only  aids  digestion,  but 
at  the  same  time  improves  the  action 
of  the  bowels,  relieving  constipation, 
and  thus  removing  the  obstruction  which 
so  often  prevents  recovery  from  diges- 
tive disorders.  If  you  wish  health, 
work  for  it. — Health. 


You  want  to  kno 
how  to  get  my  lam^ 
chimneys. 

(1)  Your  grocer  sells 
them,  if  he  is  fit  to  be 
your  grocer;  may  be 
he  don't. 

(2)  If  you'll  write 
me,  I'll  send  you  my 
Index;  that  tells  every- 
thing. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County,    •   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  tor  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  Is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  p.  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.D.  Rideout.  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico.  Uuite  County.  California 


5  Miles  5  lies  5  Miles 

Within  a  radius  of  a  miles  from  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. I  offer  for  sale  some  of  the  choicest  land  and 
best  bargains  in  the  valley.  A  few  mentioned,  viz: 
|  e  Acres— Full  bearing  orchard— almond,  peach, 
ID  cherries,  and  family  orchard:  nicely  fenced; 

abundance  of  shrubbery,  house,  barn,  etc. 

Price  »7000. 

1  f%  Acres— As  pretty  a  cottage  home  as  you  could 
I "  wish  to  see;  choice  residenc#  section;  every- 
thing kept  In  prime  condition.   Price  only 
MBD. 

1  "7  Acres— A  picturesque  country  home;  house  six 
I  •  rooms;  splendid  view;  running  stream.  Price 
»7000. 

Splendid  roads  to  these  properties;  healthful  cli- 
mate.   Write  for  particulars. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co,,  Cal. 

TENTS ! 

IRRIGATION  HOSE,  ETC 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

SUN  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

603  FEONT  ST.,  BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Domestic  Hints. 


Creamed  Potatoes  With  Cheese. — 
Peel  about  five  ordinary-sized  potatoes 
and  cut  into  small  cubes.  Crisp  in 
cold  water,  drain  and  boil  until  tender. 
Drain  off  the  water,  sprinkle  over  them 
a  little  salt  and  pepper,  add  a  generous 
half  cup  of  milk,  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  cover  with  grated  cheese. 
Brown  quickly  in  the  oven  and  serve  at 
once. 

Banana  Cream.— Remove  the  skins 
of  a  half  dozen  bananas,  cut  in  halves  and 
set  to  cook  in  a  double  boiler  with  a 
cupful  of  milk.  When  tender,  mash 
through  a  strainer;  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  a  little  milk, 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar  and  any  desired 
flavoring.  Turn  into  a  mould  and  set 
away  to  harden.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Cocoanut  Lady  Fingers. — Beat  very 
thoroughly  together  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  a  half  cupful  of  butter,  add  two 
eggs,  previously  beaten;  stir  in  a  cup- 
ful of  sweet  milk  and  a  cupful  of  flour, 
a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  one  of 
vanilla.  Cut  in  lengths,  roll  in  sugar, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Dust  with 
powdered  sugar. 

Beep  and  Poached  Eggs. — Cut  some 
fillet  steak  into  small  rounds,  brush 
over  with  salad  oil  and  grill  until  done. 
Fry  some  little  rounds  of  mashed  pota- 
toes, and  place  a  piece  of  steak  on  top 
of  each.  Then  poach  some  eggs,  trim 
them  round  nicely  and  place  on  top  of 
the  steak.  Place  a  little  horseradish 
and  butter  on  top  of  the  egg,  or  a  little 
plain  butter  if  preferred,  make  a  thick 
brown  sauce,  chop  up  the  remainder  of 
the  cuttings  from  the  eggs  and  put  in 
it.  Pour  round  each  little  mound,  and 
serve. 

Delicate  Cake. — From  a  new  cook 
book  this  recipe  for  old-fashioned  white 
cake,  or  delicate  cake,  is  taken.  Cream 
together  one  cupful  of  butter  and  two 
of  sugar;  then  add  slowly  a  cupful  of 
sweet  milk  and  the  whites  of  eight  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Finally,  mix  in 
three  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour,  in  which 
has  been  mixed  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Stir  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. Flavor  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
almond  extract.  Sometimes  a  cupful 
of  blanched  and  chopped  almonds  is 
added  at  the  last.  When  such  a  cake 
is  iced  and  ornamented  with  whole 
blanched  almonds,  an  orthodox  christ- 
ening cake  is  produced. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  f'AL. 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

We  furnish  promptly:  Farmers,  orchard  men, 
men  and  wives,  blacksmiths,  teamsters,  and 
servants.  Send  us  your  orders  and  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Female  Dept.,  334  Sutter  St  Phone  Main  5306. 

Male  Dept  ,  628  Sacramento  St  Phone  Main  1814. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  w*«t  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlortnatlon 
Assay,  115;  Blowpipe  Assay  110  Full  course  of 
A«8sy1ne  150.   Established  18S4    Send  for  Circular. 

For  Sale -A  Cook  Wagon. 

SEATS  24  MEN.   STRONGLY  BUILT.  LIGHT 

WEIGHT.   Address  Box  4,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal 
 •  

MEN  WANTED  ^dIVi^* 

ITll^ll     TTXlllAlvlS   CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  In  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE.  741  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 

WANTED -TO  RENT  OR  TO 
BUY  SMALL  FARM. 

Address  H.  R.  Postofflce,  Berkeley. 


A  short  time  ago  some  men  were  en- 
gaged in  putting  up  telegraph  poles  on 
some  land  belonging  to  an  old  farmer, 
who  disliked  seeing  his  wheat  trampled 
down,  according  to  the  veracious  Reg- 
ister of  Great  Bend,  Kan.  The  men 
produced  a  paper  by  which  they  said 
they  had  leave  to  put  the  poles  where 
they  pleased.  The  old  farmer  went 
back  and  turned  a  large  bull  in  the 
field.  The  savage  beast  made  after  the 
men,  and  the  old  farmer,  seeing  them 
running  from  the  field,  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  voice:  "Show  him  the  paper! 
Show  him  the  paper!" 


"Manchow,  the  tallest  man  on 
earth"  is  creating  a  great  sensation  at 
the  London  Coliseum.  He  is  twenty- 
five,  was  born  in  Trans-Caucasia,  meas- 
ures 9  feet  inches  in  his  stocking 
feet.  He  was  6  feet  5  inches  tall  when 
nine  years  old.  He  eats  six  times  as 
much  as  an  ordinary  man,  but  drinks 
only  moderately.  He  weighs  448 
pounds. 


when  you  have 

Cramps,  Colic,  Diarrhoea 

or  similar  troubles 

with 

Pamkttta 

(PERRY  DAVIS') 

It  never  fails  to  give  prompt  relief.  It's 
the  best  physician  you  could  employ. 
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Citrus  Trees* 


"By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  If 
you  buy  trees  of  us 
and  they  do  not  give 
fruit  true  to  name, 
we  will  buy  them 
back.  We  have  the 
largest  stock  of  fine 
citrus  trees  in  the 
world.  Send  for  the 
citrus  book. 

Sweet  sour  Pomelo  and 
Citrus  Trifoliata  seed  bed 
plants. 

San  Dimas  Citrus 
Nurseries, 

R.  M.  Teague,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

The  very  best.  Citrus  Trifoliata,  Pomelo,  Sour 
and  Sweet  Orange.  We  can  furnish  trees  large 
enough  to  bud.  if  desired. 

THIS  Is  THE  YEAR  TO  PLANT.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

A  fine  stock  of  Valencias.  Phoenix  Canariensis 
Palms  in  seed  bed  by  the  thousand. 

Write  to-dav  for  prices. 

F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES.  Pasadena.  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

PLANTS  ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 
SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  ORDERS  OF  500  OR  MORE. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSON VILLE.  CAL. 

DR. G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  step  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  Irorn 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 
Analyse*— Soils,  Fertil- 
izers, Water.  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


t^fc  V&  Zffc 


Try  ?z  PRIMROSE 

SALAD  OIL 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers 

Western  Meat  Company 


AGENTS  FOR 


Primrose  Food  Company 


T 


REES. 


APPLE, 

CHERRY, 

PEACH, 


PLUM, 

PRUNE, 

APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout.  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  810.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr..  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  %™« 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ot 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  for  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Windmill  and 
Feed  Mill  Co. 

35  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Facts  About  the 


I 


E 


OF  SCRANTON,  PA., 


.  The  Largest  Educational  Institution  in  the  World. 

Capital  invested,  $6,000,000. 

Buildings  owned  and  occupied  in  Scranton,  5. 

Total  floor  space  of  buildings,  7  acres. 

Cost  of  buildings,  $550,000. 

Number  ot  employes,  3200. 

Total  number  of  students  and  graduates,  Feb.  1,  1905,  755,P00. 
Mail  matter  handled  each  day,  15,000  pieces. 
Daily  output  of  Printing  Department,  iyt  tons. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  textbooks  and  instruction  papers,  not  counting  printing,  revisions,  etc., 
$1,000,000. 

Amount  now  being  spent  annually  for  improving  and  revising  textbooks  and  instruction 
papers,  $250,000. 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  size,  strength,  and  great  work  done  by  the  I.  C.  S.  If  we 
had  not  been  successful  in  helping  workers  to  obtain  better  positions  and  increased  salaries  for 
over  fourteen  years,  the  above  figures  would  be  impossible.  No  other  institution  has  the  Courses, 
the  System,  or  the  Means  to  provide  such  a  training  as  that  offered  by  the  I.  C.  S. 

What  Position  Do  YOU  Want? 

Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Positions  for  Which  We  Can  Train  You. 


Ad  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Newspaper  Illustrator 
General  Illustrator 
Carpet  Designer 
Wallpaper  Designer 
Linoleum  Designer 
Bookcover  Designer 
Draftsman 
Ornamental  Designer 
Sign  Painter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Marine  Engineer 
Traction  Engineer 
Gas  Engineer 
Refrigeration  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 


Write  for 


Machine  Designer 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Foreman  Blacksmith 

Civil  Service  Examinations 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Teacher 

Commercial  Law 

Navigator 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Machine  Designer 
Dynamo  Tender 

Electric  Lighting  Superintendent 
Electric  Railway  Superintendent 
Electrician 
Wireman 

Telephone  Engineer 
Free  Catalogue  stating  Course  which 


Telegraph  Engineer 
A rchitect 

Structural  Engineer 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Building  Inspector 

I  'l » NTH  ACTOR  AND  BUILDEH 

Heat  and  Ventilator  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Bridge  Engineer 

Municipal  Engineer 

Hydraulic  Engineer 

R.  R.  Construction  Engineer 

Surveyor 

Mine  Surveyor 

Chemist 

French  )  With  Edison 
German  ^Repeating 
Spanish)  Phonograph 
interests  you. 


Name 


Address 


Course  Interested  In  

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 
J.  W.  HENDERSON,  Superintendent, 
J3I0  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  May  10,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  is  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
-v  ci'k  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Sept. 
8396         SOW®  79« 

83H  78*@  79% 

«t\  79   @  78% 

84%  78H@  79% 

S3%  79%®  78* 


July. 

Wednesday    t  84H«i 

Thursday   833£  @ 

Friday   82-fc® 

Saturday   83%® 

Monday   83  '8  (a. 

Tuesday   84£@ 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chl- 
^uuo  were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   W%(a.i6%  47%<a,46*$ 

Thursday   47>8fa46l8  46%(m46% 

Friday   469i®47  46%@46ii 

Saturday   47  @47!4  46^(5)47 

Monday   47»,®«V4  46'8®47% 

Tuesday   47->»@464i  47^8@465i 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1005.  Dec.  1905. 

Thursday  tl  45  @   tl  29%®1  29 

Fridav   1  45^®   1  28%@1  28% 

Saturday   1  45%®   1  28%@1  28Ji 

Muiidav   1  45  ®   1  28%®1  28 

Tuesday    @   1  28%(ai  28% 

Wednesday    @   1  28%®  1  28's 

Wheat. 

Inactivity  continues  to  prevail  in  the 
local  market  for  wheat.  Spot  stocks  are 
light  as  are  also  the  receipts.  Most  of 
the  wheat  arriving  is  from  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  is  going  mainly  for 
domestic  feed,  there  being  no  ships  now 
on  berth  loading  grain,  and  little  inquiry 
from  millers.  For  a  month  or  two  to 
come  there  will  necessarily  bo  much  the 
same  quiet  condition  as  now  exists. 
Owing  to  there  having  been  an  abundance 
of  rain  this  season,  many  interested  par- 
ties are  looking  for  a  big  crop  of  Califor- 
nia wheat.  Shipowners  are  expecting  an 
active  demand  for  vessels  and  are  advanc- 
ing asking  rates,  some  already  contend- 
ing for  25s,  usual  European  trip.  Char- 
tering for  l  ew  crop  loading  is  reported  up 
to  22s  9d  for  wheat  and  no  ships  obtain- 
able at  present  under  23s.  While  there 
has  been  plenty  of  rain,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  crop  will  be  heavy.  Rust  has 
been  doing  serious  damage  in  some  sec- 
tions as  has  also  the  Hessian  fly.  Some 
of  the  wettest  winters  in  the  State  have 
been  followed  by  comparatively  light 
yields  of  wheat. 

California  Milling  tl  50  @1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    ®  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  40  @1  42V4 

Oregon  Club   1  40  ®1  47H 

PRICES  OF  FUTUHES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  18U5,  delivery,  |1.45>4®l.45. 

December,  1905,  delivery,  tl  29%@1.28. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 

May,  It*i5,  wheat  sold  at  t  (a)  ;  December, 

1905,  tl.28%@1.28!«. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-4)4.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   7s0d@-s-d  6s7!4d@6s8d 

Freight  rates   16%@-s  22^®-s 

Local  market  11        .s,i  32tf     11  40®1  42S4 

Floor. 

There  has  been  a  fair  outward  move- 
ment the  past  week,  including  a  shipment 
of  4,937  barrels  to  Siberia.  In  previous 
years  considerable  flour  has  gone  from 
here  to  Asiatic  Russia,  but  the  above  has 
been  the  only  movement  in  that  direction 
from  this  port  for  a  long  time.  Demand 
on  local  account  is  only  fair,  most  buyers 
operating  as  lightly  as  possible,  anticipat- 
ing an  easier  market  as  soon  as  the  new 
season  opens. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t3  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  ®3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50   ®5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Offerings  of  this  cereal  are  light  and 
the  demand  is  limited.  Trading  is  mostly 
in  feed  descriptions,  or  the  barley  is  taken 
for  feed  purposes,  and  in  consequence  the 
quotable  range  of  values  is  rather  narrow. 
Prices  lately  obtainable  for  brewing  bar- 
ley have  shown  little  difference  from  fig- 
ures demanded  and  realized  for  choice 
feed.  Chevalier  is  not  salable  at  any  ad- 
vance over  the  ordinary  variety  of  bar- 
ley, in  the  absence  of  any  foreign  inquiry 
for  this  sort.  There  was  a  time  when 
Chevalier  commanded  a  big  premium 
from  English  maltsters,  but  during  the 
past  few  years  they  have  been  using  other 
barley.  The  lowest  freight  rate  asked  on 
barley  cargoes  to  Europe  is  now  24s.  3d., 
as  against  23s.  asked  for  wheat.  Why 
this  greater  difference  than  ever  before  is 
not  explained.  The  figures  seem  out  of 
proportion  with  the  difference  in  bulk  of 
the  two  cereals. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  tl  20  ®  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  174®  — 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  22h@1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  22^*1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  lTftftl  20 

Oats. 

Movement  is  not  brisk  and  is  mostly  in 


ordinary  feed  qualities,  there  being  few 
oats  of  any  other  sort  now  on  market. 
Quotable  values  are  without  particular 
change,  but  for  common  grades  of  oats 
the  market  is  not  showing  any  special 
firmness,  particularly  for  Blacks,  which 
are  offering  rather  freely  and  are  not 
much  sought  after  for  feed  purposes. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  tl  50  (a\  55 

White,  good  to  choice   1  47«@1  50 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  42«®1  45 

Milling   1  45   @1  50 

Black  oats   1  25  @1  40 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  35  ©1  00 

Corn 

The  movement  of  this  cereal  to  Central 
America  continues  of  fair  proportions, 
two  steamers  sailing  on  Saturday  last 
taking  9275  centals.  There  is  a  moderate 
demand  on  local  account.  Spot  stocks  of 
domestic  are  not  heavy,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable Eastern  offering.  Values  are 
fairly  steady. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  Cal  II  S2^®1  37K 

Large  Yellow   1  27*®1  32H 

Small  Yellow   1  55  ml  65 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     ®  

Eastern,  sacked   1  27!4@1  32'- 

Kye. 

Some  of  very  good  quality  is  offering 
from  Utah,  but  tolerably  stiff  prices  are 
asked. 

Good  to  choice  II  55  ®l  65 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  almost  bare  of  this  cereal, 
and  values  in  consequence  are  poorly  de- 
fined. 

Good  to  choice  *2  00    @2  25 

Beans. 

Good  to  choice  beans  are  in  fair  request, 
with  no  heavy  quantities  seeking  custom' 
and  market  presents  a  firm  tone.  That 
there  will  be  any  weakening  in  values  for 
first-class  beans  during  the  balance  of  the 
season  does  not  appear  probable,  and 
stiffer  prices  may  rule. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  13  25   @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  ®S  50 

Large  White   2  50  <as  00 

Pinks   3  50   @4  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   6  00   @6  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  80  @5  00 

Black-eye  Beans   2  70  @3  00 

Dried  Peas. 

Green  Peas  in  prime  to  choice  condition 
are  in  fair  request.  For  the  Niles  variety 
there  is  little  inquiry  at  present. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  «u3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small   3  00  @3  26 

Niles   1  50  <&2  00 

Hops. 

Growers  and  dealers  on  this  coast  con- 
tinue apart  in  their  views,  and  there  is  in 
consequence  little  doing.  Growers  con- 
tend that  supplies  of  hops  are  barely  suf- 
ficient for  normal  requirements  during 
the  balance  of  the  season,  and  are  mostly 
holding  out  for  30c.  per  lb.  or  better,  but 
buyers  have  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  figure  quoted.  In  consequence  of 
the  existing  dullness,  values  at  present 
are  poorly  defined.  The  New  York  Pro- 
ducers' Price-Current  says:  "  We  learn 
of  the  sale  of  a  few  hundred  bales  in  this 
State  at  26@28o.  On  the  market  there 
has  boen  a  little  increase  in  the  demand, 
owing  probably  to  shorts  covering  for 
early  May  delivery,  and  about  250  bales  of 
Pacifies  have  changed  hands  at  25(«  2<Uc. 
The  German  market  is  quiet,  owing  to 
lack  of  local  and  export  demand,  and 
prices  have  received  a  setback  of  about 
2c.  In  London  the  pool  seems  to  be  will- 
ing to  sell  at  going  prices  and  not  put  an 
arbitrary  price  upon  their  goods.  Dealers 
can  therefore  buy  from  the  pool  without 
going  into  primary  markets." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  25  ®28 

Wool. 

The  market  continues  strong.  At  the 
pool  sales  held  at  Marysville  on  Friday 
last  the  prices  realized  are  reported  at 
24C»  27c.  per  lb.,  three  lots  going  at  top 
figure.  Now  that  dealers  have  secured 
most  of  the  clip,  they  are  talking  very 
bullish,  but  while  they  were  doing  their 
heaviest  buying  in  the  interior,  they 
claimed  it  was  impossible  to  give  out  quo- 
tations, and  the  newspapers  chirped  the 
same  tune. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  25  ©28 

Northern,  free  24  ®27yj 

Northern,  defective  21  ®23 

Middle  County,  free  22  ®24 

Middle  County,  defective  18  ©20 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  19  @2I 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  14  @17 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  22  @26Vt 

Nevada  17  ®2o 

Hay  and  Straw. 

For  common  qualities  of  hay  the  mar- 
ket is  weak,  offerings  being  mostly  of  low- 
grade.  Choice  to  select  stable  hay  is  being 
held  back  by  most  owners  for  better 
prices  than  are  now  quotable.  Prospects 
are  that  choice  hay  will  meet  with  a 
firmer  market.  The  rains  this  week  did 
great  damage  to  new  crop  hay,  especially 
in  the  region  tributary  to  San  Francisco. 


Large  quantities  were  so  badly  damaged 
as  to  be  practically  worthless. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  til  00  @  13  60 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  ®  11  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  11  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00  ®   9  00 

Barley   7  00  ®  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  ®  10  00 

Clover   6  00  @   9  00 

Stock  hay   5  00  @  7  00 

Compressed   11  00  @  13  50 

Straw,  V  bale   25  ®  50 

Mlllstuffs. 

Demand  for  Bran  and  Middlings  is 
light,  causing  market  to  present  a  weak 
tone.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  many 
flouring  mills  have  temporarily  closed 
down,  prices  for  mill  offal  would  now  be 
lower.  Quotable  values  for  Rolled  Bar- 
ley and  Milled  Corn  are  without  special 
change,  but  for  either  kind  the  market  is 
not  firm. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ft  ton  |17  50   fS  19  00 

Bran,  ■  ton   21  (10   (g>  22  00 

Middlings   25  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00   @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   26  00  @  26  50 

Cornmeal!   28  00  @  28  50 

Cracked  Corn   28  50  @  29  00 

Oilcake  Meal   32  50   ®  34  00 

Seeds. 

The  arrival  noted  last  week  of  Alfalfa 
Seed,  and  so  printed  in  the  daily  papers 
in  the  produce  receipts,  on  investigation 
proved  to  be  Alfalfa  Meal.  There  is 
Alfalfa  Seed  on  the  market,  however, 
and  no  call  for  it  at  present.  Market  for 
other  seeds  below  quoted  is  quiet,  values 
remaining  nominally  as  before. 

Flax   |1  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   @  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   8  ®12(* 

Canary   6%@  6* 

Rape   m@  2% 

Hemp   3H@— 

Tlmothv   5  ®  by, 

Honey. 

Small  quantities  are  being  shipped  out- 
ward. Business  on  local  account  is  light. 
Spot  stocks  are  of  fair  volume  for  this 
time  of  year.  Prices  are  without  quota- 
ble change.  OwiDg  to  recent  unfavorable 
weather,  this  year's  yield  is  likely  to  be 
much  smaller  than  was  generally  esti- 
mated in  the  early  spring. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5H@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  ®5 

Extracted,  Amber   3  ®  3!4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2H®  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Beeswax. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  at  gen- 
erally unchanged  values.  Some  beeswax 
is  arriving  from  Mexico,  the  product  of 
wild  bees,  and  although  not  especially  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  is  said  to  be  given 
the  preference  over  domestic  by  European 
buyers. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  B)  29  @30 

Dark  27  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  very  fair  supply  and  demand 
only  moderate.  Mutton  is  selling  at 
quotably  unchanged  figures.  Veal  is 
showing  reduced  receipt  and  for  desirable 
sizes  the  market  is  firm  at  current  values. 
Prevailing  prices  for  Spring  Lamb  are 
only  fairly  maintained.  Market  for  Ho.s 
is  steady,  with  arrivals  rather  light  and 
mostly  dairy  fed. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%.  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb  5  (3.  f>'A 

Beef,  2nd  quality   —  @  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  @  4>4 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   5  V*  5* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5ft®  5% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5H®  b% 

Veal,  large,  »B>   4  @6 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   5  ®8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  V  0>   8  (St— 

Lamb,  spring,  9  lb   8W©  9K 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Market  for  Dry  Hides  is  firmer,  while 
for  Wet  Salted  there  is  a  slightly  better 
tone.  There  is  an  active  demand  for 
Longwool  and  Medium  Pelts,  with  ar- 
rivals of  this  description  light.  One 
steamer  took  Saturday  last  98,800  lbs. 
Tallow  for  London,  and  another  steamer 
same  day  cleared  with  32,500  lbs.  for  Cen- 
tral America. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  outs,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  ®HVt  —  ®10}4 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  tbs....—  ®I0(*    —  @10 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tbs  —  @10      —  @  9% 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs..—  @10  —  @  9bi 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.—  @10$4  —  ®  6* 

Stags   7  @  7%     8  @  6% 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @11      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @12     -  @11 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @I3     —  ®12 

Dry  Hides  18tfg—      17  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  @16     —  ©14 

Dry  Calf ,  under  4  lbs  —  ®21      —  @19 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin  1  25@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  y  skin   90®  1  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   50®  76 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   16®  40 


Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  .3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  3  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality    4  @4H 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2K®3H 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Values  are  quoted  decidedly  steady  for 
bags  and  bagging  of  every  description, 
with  business  of  fair  volume  for  this  time 
of  year. 

Bean  Bags  I  i\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  ootton   6%®7H 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   f>\ ®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   0  v* — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July .  6!Bffl6% 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tt>   82  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  3%tb   80  @ — 

Poultry. 

Prices  showed  little  change  from  those 
of  previous  week.  Receipts  were  only 
moderate  of  both  domestic  and  Eastern. 
Young  Chickens,  medium  size  to  full 
grown  and  in  fine  flesh,  sold  readily  and 
in  some  instances  commanded  an  advance 
on  quotations.  Turkeys  showing  first- 
class  condition  brought  in  a  limited  way 
good  figures.  No  very  active  inquiry  for 
Ducks  or  Geese,  but  there  was  no  excess 
of  offerings  of  choice  stock.  Pigeon  mar- 
ket was  rather  quiet. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  V  lb  I  21   ®  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   18  @  20 

Turkeys,  live  bens  ft  lb   18  @  20 

Bens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Hens,  large   6  00  @  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  60  ®  7  50 

Fryers   5  00  @  6  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  @  3  '  0 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   550  @  6  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen   650  ®  7  50 

Geese,  $  pair   2  25  @  2  50 

Goslings,  fl  pair   2  50   @  2  75 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   1  25  ®  1  50 

Pigeons,  youD<c   1  50  ®  1  75 

Eggs. 

Large  quantities  are  going  into  cold 
storage  and  current  values  are  thus  being 
well  maintained.  The  Navy  Department 
is  in  the  market  for  about  200,000  pounds 
choice  May  and  June  butter,  which  must 
bo  pasteurized,  sealed  without  solder* in 
3-pound  tins,  carried  until  called  for  and 
the  quality  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  17&@18H 

California,  good  to  choice  store   16  ®17 

Eastern  firsts   —  ®— 

Eastern  seconds   —  @— 

Batter. 

Market  for  domestic  is  weak,  stocks  be- 
ing ahead  of  the  demand,  and  there  being 
little  disposition  to  place  supplies  in  cold 
storage  at  full  current  figures.  Eastern 
markets  are  strong,  choice  Eastern  cost- 
ing 17c  laid  down  here. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  D>   19  ®— 

Creamery,  firsts   I8!4®— 

Creamery,  seconds   18  @— 

Dairy,  select   18tf®— 

Dairy,  firsts    18  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   17^4®— 

Mixed  Store  »   16  @17 

Cheese. 

Quotable  values  and  the  general  tone  of 
the  market  have  not  changed  materially 
since  date  of  last  report.  More  eggs  are 
coming  forward  than  are  required  for  im- 
mediate use,  but  the  ice-houses  are  taking 
the  surplus. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9H@— 

California,  good  to  choice   9  ®  9% 

California,  fair  to  good   8!4®  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9%®10H 

Eastern   17  ®17K 

Potatoes. 

Old  potatoes  are  arriving  from  Minne- 
sota and  Colorado.  It  is  said  about  175 
carloads  of  15  tons  each,  or  about  52,000 
sacks,  are  being  imported  at  a  cost  little  if 
any  more  than  ordinary  River  Burbanks 
are  now  selliner  for  in  the  local  market. 
This  imported  stock  will  be  used  largely 
for  seed,  owing  to  scarcity  of  domestic. 
New  potatoes  are  in  fair  receipt  and  are 
meeting  with  a  moderately  firm  market. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  *  cental   —  0  — 

Salinas  Burbanks,  $  cental   —  @  — 

River  Burbanks,  »  cental   75  ■  1  20 

River  Reds,  »  cental   85  ®  1  60 

Oregon  Burbanks,  *  cental   100  @150 

New  Potatoes,  V  cental    1  25  @  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  »  cental   —  ®  — 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  arrived  rather  freely,  but 
No.  1  to  choice  was  in  good  demand,  both 
for  canning  and  immediate  use.  Choice 
Peas  were  plentiful  and  cheaper.  To- 
matoes moved  slowly,  both  domestic  and 
imported,  at  the  prices  asked.  New  Red 
Onions  were  ia  increased  receipt  and 
lower.  Old  Onions  from  Australasia  were 
steadily  held;  further  consignments  of 
1610  crates  arrived  Monday. 
Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  *  lb ... .     6^®  7 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  f»  lb   4K(S>  8 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  lb   —  ®  — 

Beans,  String,  »B>   4  @  T 

Beans,  Wax,  V  lb  —     —  ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. . .     50  @  — 

Egg  Plant.  V  lb   —  ®  — 

Garllo,  »  B>   10  ®  12H 

Mushrooms,  VIb   —  IS)  — 

Onions,  Australian,  V  ctl   5  25  ffl  5  75 

Onions,  New  Red,  V  otl  .-  1  26  (5)  1  76 

Peas,  Green,  y  rr.    2  ®  8 

Peppers,  Bell,  »  lb   15  @  20 

Peppers,  Green,  ft  lb   10  ®  15 
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Rhubarb  fl  box   40   @  75 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   75   ©  1  25 

Tomatoes.  Los  Angeles,  V  box          1  25  <&  1  75 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  $  orate   2  75  ©  4  00 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  Sis 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
30  to  80  fbs.  gross. 

Fresh  Frult8. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Apricot  growers 
held  at  Oakley  they  decided  to  demand 
$35  per  ton  for  guaranteed  first-class 
fruit.  Some  papers  6tated  that  they 
were  asking  $15  per  ton,  which  is  incor- 
rect. Cherries  were  in  fairly  liberal  re- 
ceipt this  week,  but  it  was  the  exception 
where  they  did  not  show  more  or  less 
damage  from  rain,  few  being  suitable  for 
shipment,  aDd  for  the  general  run  of 
offerings  the  market  inclined  in  favor  of 
buyers.  Strawberries  in  most  instances 
were  also  off  in  quality  in  consequence  of 
the  rainy  weather,  causing  a  tolerably 
wide  range  in  prices,  with  market  firm  for 
choice  to  select.  Large  Gooseberries  in 
fine  condition  were  in  good  request,  but 
demand  for  small  was  not  active.  A  few 
Raspberries  arrived  from  Placer  county. 
Blackberries  and  Raspberries  were  on 
market  from  Southern  California,  but  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  regular 
quotations. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  50-box   2  00   @   2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fb.  bx.. .    150  @  2  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  box   1  00   @    1  50 

Cherrie«,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx  75  @  1  00 
Cherries,  White,  good  to  choice,  bx      30  (S>  65 

Cherries,  loo-e  f,  lb   4   (3)  8 

Go  seberries,  Engli-h,  $  lb   12V$(d>  — 

Gooseberries,  other  kinds,  drawer  35  (Si  60 
Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest  7  00  @  11  00 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  3  chest.   4  00  @  7  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Shipments  of  dried  fruits  outward  the 
past  week  have  been  of  quite  liberal  pro- 
portions for  this  time  of  year,  prominent 
among  them  being  the  forwarding  of 
887,567  lbs.  Prunes  to  Germany  per 
steamer  Sesostris.  The  steamer  Senator, 
sailing  May  5th,  took  for  British  Colum- 
bia and  Northwest  Territory  52,475  lbs. 
dried  fruit,  exclusive  of  raisins,  and  in- 
cluding 8,000  lbs.  Apricots,  2,250  lbs. 
Peaches,  3,750  lbs.  Plums,  1,125  lbs.  Pears, 
500  lbs.  Nectarines,  1,375  lbs.  Figs.  A 
Mexican  steamer  took  7,300  lbs.  assorted. 
Market  shows  a  generally  firm  tone,  with 
tendency  to  better  prices,  particularly  for 
Prunes  of  both  last  and  coming  crop. 
The  recent  rains  did  serious  damage  to 
orchards,  mainly  in  the  middle  counties. 
■Tolerably  heavy  yields  of  Apples  and 
Apricots  are  looked  for,  but  these  vari- 
eties were  thinned  out  greatly  in  some 
sections  by  the  recent  storm.  There  may 
be  a  fair  yield  of  Peaches,  taking  the 
State  as  a  whole,  reports  being  good  in 
some  parts  and  poor  in  others.  Dealers 
are  quoting  Peaches  of  coming  crop  at 
5Jc.  for  August-September  shipment. 
Plums  are  reported  light  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  Pears  make  the  poorest  show- 
ing of  all  fruits;  not  only  will  the  crop  of 
the  State  be  very  small,  but  the  quality  in 
most  sections  will  be  of  low  average. 

EVAPORATED  OH  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tt>  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5%@  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  0(4<a>  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  fb   8  <m  » 

Aprioots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @11 

Figs,  10-ft>  box,  1-B>  cartons  55  ©60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   8  @  8V, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy . .  9  &\0y, 

Pears,  standard,  V  B>   6(4©  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7V4©10J4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6H®  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (3)  SlA 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6H@  7y, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes:  In  bags.  4  sizes.  — ©— c;  40-50s,  4@4^c; 
50-608,  23£(S3c;  60-70s,  2M<32V4c;  70-80S,  2@2yc: 
80-908,  lj£@,2c;  90-lOOs.  lH@l&c;  small,  1M@1HC 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2V4@  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  it 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3  @  3/, 

Figs,  Black   2J4@  4 

Raising. 

In  quotable  values  there  have  been  no 
changes  announced.  Present  offerings 
are  largely  lower  grades.  The  steamer 
Senator,  sailing  5th  inst.,  carried  11,246 
pounds  for  British  Columbia  and  North- 
west Territory.  Minor  shipments  were 
made  to  various  points. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  .except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-lb  box         85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-tb  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-fb  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20- ft  box    ©185 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25   ©2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3^(gi3^c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @4>4c 

4-  Crown  Standard  i\®  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   — @4y,c 

Seedless  Sultanas  .,   —  @3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice.  12-oz.  Seeded   4  He 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  .4M@4fcc 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5tf@8  c 

Ultras  Fruits. 

In  the  Orange  market  additional  firm- 
ness was  developed  for  good  to  choice 
fruit,  with  offerings  of  this  description 
only  moderate  and  the  demand  fairly 
active.    The  smaller  sizes  of  Navels  were 


most  in  favor  and  commanded  the  best 
figures.  Lemon  market  was  without  par- 
ticular change,  supplies  being  ample  for 
immediate  demand,  which  was  only  fair. 
Limes  were  not  in  very  heavy  stock  and 
were  held  as  last  quoted. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy,  f,  bx  2  25  @3  00 

Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  <p  box.  1  50  @2  00 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  $  box   1  25  @1  50 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box. . .  125  ©2  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ^  box        2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  1  f.O  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  ©1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  50  @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  50  @5  00 

Nuts. 

Business  is  mostly  of  a  light  jobbing 
character  and  at  generally  unchanged 
figures.  Stocks  of  both  Almonds  and 
Walnuts  are  nearly  all  out  of  first  hands. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  f,  ft  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  ©16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  ©11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime    4K@  hV, 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  ©13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  softshell  10  ©11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  ©10 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  wine  market  remains  vir- 
tually as  previously  noted.  Dry  wines  of 
last  vintage  are  quoted  at  14@17c  per  gal- 
lon, San  Francisco  delivery.  There  is  not 
much  choice  dry  wine  offering  from  first 
hands  and  common  qualities  are  not  read- 
ily placed.  Sweet  wines  of  1904  are 
quoted  at  25c  per  gallon  in  bulk  at  win- 
eries and  27Jc  in  a  jobbing  way  in  this 
city.  The  steamer  San  Jose,  sailing  May 
5th,  carried  50,771  gallons  and  29  cases, 
including  44,486  cases  for  New  York. 
Receipts  at  San  Francisco  last  week  were 
389,125  gallons  and  for  preceding  week 
were  270,750  gallons.  It  is  reported  that 
a  number  of  associations  and  corpora- 
tions are  using  spoiled  raisins  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  sweet  wines,  in  violation  of 
Government  regulations. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  hi  sks   91,528 

Wheat,  ctls   45.63J 

Barley,  ctls   34.772 

Oats,  ctls   1,751 

Corn,  ctls   3  557 

Rye,  ctls   1.440 

Beans,  sks   12  650 

Potatoes,  sks   10,432 

Onions,  sks   1,422 

Hay,  tons   1,851 

Wool,  bales   5,261 

Hops,  bales   53 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


3,962 
2,561, 
3.2H5. 

809. 

239. 
52 

613 
1,164. 

124 

159. 


39,133 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4. 781, 582 
2.1 17.588 
5.193.032 
824  618 
145,330 
53.476 
687,90(1 
1,11-3.993 
143.834 
155,5X1! 
54,185 
29,487 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  M  sk   58,316  2,592.840 

Wheat,  ctls   145  804,997 

Barley,  ctls   3,4 1 1  j  1,8:-6,139 

Oats,  ctls   2.803  79,547 

Corn,  ctls   12,590!  121,127 

Beans,  sks   831  48,341 

Hay,  bales   9,344  '  224  298 

Wool,  lbs  |  830.690 

Hops,  lbs   2,748  382,299 

Honey,  cases   86  2,510 

Potatoes,  pkgs   3261  103,025 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,991.036 
903,866 
4,060,795 
22.848 
17,049 
37.544 
213,956 
2,345,187 
585,790 
4.768 
102.779 


THE  RANGE. 


Rules  for  Grazing  on  the  Yosemite 
Reserve. 


A  strip  of  grazing  land  which  has 
been  excluded  from  the  Yosemite  Park 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  cattle- 
men, but  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
park  the  Federal  Government,  to  which 
the  land  belongs,  will  not  allow  the 
owners  of  herbs  to  pasture  them  there 
except  by  permission,  and  there  are 
certain  rules  of  precedence  which  vir- 
tually exclude  the  valley  cattle.  Chas 
H.  Shinn,  supervisor  of  the  Northern 
Division  Sierra  reserve,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  for  the  guidance  of 
cattlemen  : 

Reserve  grazing  is  always  given  to 
small  land  owners — residents  of  -  the 
reserve — as  "preferred  applicants." 
Those  who  own  lands  in,  but  do  not  live 
within,  the  reserve,  and  those  whose 
homes  are  near  the  reserve  are  then 
considered.  Last  of  all  come  those 
men  whose  homes  are  more  remote  and 
whose  cattle  are  not  mountain  cattle. 

In  the  present  case  the  territory 
taken  from  the  park  is  of  limited  area. 
Overstocking  will  only  result  in  caus- 
ing the  Government  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  allowed  next  year.  Those  who 
go  in  must  not  let  their  cattle  trespass 
on  Yosemite  Park  to  the  east.  Those 


Heavy  Steel  Gables 

tied  together  securely  with  steel  wire 
stays  in  uniform  meshes  make  the  sub- 
stantial, solid,  handsome 


ELLWOOD  FENCE 


It  is  scientifically  correct  in  every  partic- 
ular.   No  waste  material,  do  weak  place 
anywhere— no  Foolishness.  ELLWOOD 
FENCE  is  all  fence.   It  does  its  duty  all 
the  time,  holds  stock  securely,  outlasts 
your  neighbor's  cheap  and  wobbly  ex- 
cuse for  a  fence,  and  is  guaranteed  to  you 
by  the  largest  and  financially  strongest 
concern  in  the  world  in  fence  manufac- 
turing.   There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  ELLWOOD  FENCE. 
There  is  every  reason  why  you  should. 
Ask  our  dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you 
ELLWOOD  FENCE. 
Get  our  free  booklet,  sent  you  In  a  minute 
when  we  get  your  request.    It  tells  some 
things  about  fence  and  fencing  for  all 
purposes  that  you  will  be  glad  to  know. 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  155 
Chicago,  New  York,  Denver,  San  Francisco 


who  do  not  receive  a  permit  must  not 
allow  their  cattle  to  enter  at  all,  nor 
must  those  having  permits  allow  any  in 
excess  of  the  number  allotted  them. 

I  have  been  asked  in  especial  about 
"drifters."  The  rules  of  the  reserve 
are  plain  and  clear  on  this  point. 
Rangers  finding  cattle  in  the  reserve 
without  a  permit  will  notify  me  and  also 
the  owner.  The  owner  will  take  them 
out  (within  a  limited  time  set  by  the 
ranger)  and  so  report.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  required  to  take  out  tres- 
passing cattle,  but  only  to  notify  the 
owners  and  to  begin  court  proceedings 
whenever  thought  best. 

It  will  take  some  time  to  get  perma- 
nent camps  chosen  for  rangers  and  to 
start  free  timber  permits  for  appli- 
cants, but  the  plan  of  the  reserve  work 
includes  the  full  utilization  of  all  the 
resources  of  this  new  territory — its 
timber,  grass,  water  and  minerals. 

THE  VETERINARIAN. 


A  Case  for  a  Doctor. 


To  the  Editor: — Our  year-old  colt 
has  a  swelling  on  his  right  hock,  which 
is  soft,  not  tender,  and  seems  to  go 
clear  through  the  joint  from  the  large 
swelling  on  the  inner  side  to  the  smaller- 
swelling  on  the  outside.  He  was  very 
weak  when  born  and  did  not  stand  well 
on -his  legs,  and  fell  down  easily.  We. 
think  he  hurt  the  joint  then,  for  it  has 
always  been  a  little  swollen,  but  now 
the  joint  is  very  much  swollen  and  our 
physician  says  to  open  it  and  let  out 
the  fluid  in  it;  and  a  horse  doctor  here 
says  let  it  alone.  Shall  we  blister  it 
with  iodine,  open  it  so  it  will  drain  well, 
or  what  shall  we  do? — Reader,  Merced 
county. 

We  cannot  act  as  a  referee  between 
doctors,  who  have  the  advantage  of 
examining  what  they  give  an  opinion 
upon.  If  your  "horse  doctor"  is  a 
qualified  veterinarian,  give  him  the 
case  and  follow  his  advice — if  he  is  not, 
get  the  aid  of  such  a  one.  It  is  not  a 
case  for  home  practice,  if  the  colt  is 
worth  anything. 


PS 

19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL. 


FARM  WANTED. 

Want  to  buy  first-class  farm.  Soil  must  be  good 
Send  full  description  and  lowest  cash  price.  Will 
deal  with  owner  only.   No  agents  Address 

H.  C.  INEFF, 

1104  James  Flood  Bldg.      San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Russell  Compound 
Locomotive. 

Especially  designed  for  Pulling  Harvesters; 
Plowing  and  Hauling.   Fully  guaranteed. 

Jumbo  Steam  Hay  Presses 

Capacity  Ten  Tons  Per  Hour. 

Address  Manufacturer's  Agent, 

S.  E.  BALLARD, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Awafd  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 


SULPHUR 


"  Horseshoe" 
Pea  Grain 

"Crown" 
Sublime 


"  Horseshoe " 
Powdered 

"Nevada" 
Lump 


NEVADA 


NEYADA  SULPHUR  CO.,0ffi1an0F7raFn^c0ins,cSo,ree, 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARdBST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourtk:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  rec  irds  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  a-s  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  givt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  i  r  the  S'ope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Hranch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quid! 
Beat  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  Qu 

fHPAP  DATpt  California,  Washington, 
v-1  ILrtr  1  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS  CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
G  620y,  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
U  35ft  Dearborn  St.,  Chioago. 

ti  22fl  West  Rtb  St    Los  Angeles. 

Telephone  Main  190. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  5  5-5  7-59-61  Fint  St.,  San  Franeiiao,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFTTT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


<iKO.  0  KUEDINU,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holsteln  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


REGISTERED  SHOKT HORNS  I  Milk  Straini. 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  1S5410.  Orrick 
No.  18HP81I,  Kl  Capitan  No.  222132.  and  Clay  Liut- 
tercup  2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN8 — Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS — Qulnto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN S  «  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  NUes  «  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEOHORNS,  White  Minorcas-ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa.  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma.  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.  B.CARRINOTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Wh:te  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  B  ERRS  HIRES,  sired  by  Kin 
Bonito  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice; Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ  d  in  1876. 


PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BERK  SHI  RES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.  T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

V.  II.  MURPHY,  IVrkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.  Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


50  UNBROKE  HULES, 

coming  four  years  old;  will  mike  1100  lb*.,  for  sale. 

CHARLES  WESLEV  REED. 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1,25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  12.00;  15.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  Is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
ODR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1901  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ol  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  «-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

^MMSmmAlNUPACTURBD    I  i  V  i—  ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEOHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  13.00  and  15.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling;, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  b'ood  of  others  in  that 

test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  bogs.   Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD.  Portland,  Oregon. 


lEarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
•$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


F.S.BURCH 


CHICKS!  ECGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  J7.S0  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15,  1905.  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  Don  Incubators.  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


FOR    BEST   VACCINATION  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

Vne  Daly  the  Vaccine  Ma.lc  by  Hie  Discovrrcra,  namely, 

"PASTEUR" 

"BI..\(  kl.KOl.V  F.  "  It  the  best  and  most 
convenient. 

Putrur  Varelne  C*>. ,  l  id. . (  hk.go,  Sp«  York,  S.n  Kr.ncl.ra 


GOPHER  DEATH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.   Price  11.25.  TBAC 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  mark 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it  .  t 
when  you  need  it.    If  he  don't,  then  fig^tE 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it  jp?  5 
prepaid.    Raticide  Tablets  fur  Hats  iu 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODG  K  n5  A 
CHEMICAL  CO.     California  Office, 
303  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


We  make  them.     They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine?  clear 
stock  (no  knots).  J>  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
chfek.     The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
■jjr,  *   strongest  made. 

We  wi'l  supp'y  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepei  s'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  BEE  HIVE  WARE. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  38  Yean. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    VVe  guarantee  \  hatch  of  all  e(gs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Rep/d.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


f       GOOD  POTATOES 
BRING  FANCY  PRICES 

To  grow  a  larpe  crop  of  eood  potatoes,  the 
soil  must  contain  plenty  nf  Potash. 

Tomatoes,  melons,  cabbage,  turnips,  lettuce 
—in  t.irt,  all  vegetables  remove  large  quanti- 
ties of  Potash  from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

liberally  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 
not  U$s  than  10  per  cent,  actual  Potash. 

Better  and  more  profitable  yields  are  sure  to 
follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars 
booming  special  fertilizers,  but  contain  valu- 
able information  to  farmers.  Sent  free  for  the 
asking.   Write  now. 

GORMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Aerents  Tor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Portland '  s 
The  Place 

for  the  great  North- 
western exposition 

Lewis  &  Clark 
Centennial 

and  the  scenic  Shasta 
Route  of  the 

Southern 
Pacific 
Is  the  Way 

Exposition  opens  June  1, 
closes  October  15,  1905. 
Fares  from  all  points 
will  be  greatly  reduced. 
Ask  agents  at  613  Market 
street  about  these 

I  Low  Rates 


DON'T 

STOP 

to  make  fast    the  rope 

Use  the 

Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
INO  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXRS,  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


Reliance  Engineering  Co* 

(Incorporated) 
 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

for  GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL.        GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
227  FREMONT  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  5608. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PlCtS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  U/orka 

908  California  8t..  Sato  Francisco,  Gal. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 
PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F„  Cal.  4  Washington,  D.  G. 
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Stover  2  Horse  Power  Handy  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 

Stover  Gasoline  Engines 

Fitted  with  Electric  Spark  are  High  (irade.  Easy  to  Set 
Up  and  StHrt— Oh,  How  Simple— Nothing  to  it  to  get  out 
of  order.   Send  for  Special  Catalogue. 

 l     „  •     pi  I1\/IPC  for  Hand,   Windmill.  Irri- 

ealers  in  rUlVlrO  gating,  Spraying.  White- 
washing, Road,  Ship. 
Centrifugal  Power 
Pumps  of  all  kinds. 
Pipe,  Fittings,  Wind 
mills, 
Powers 


Tanks,      Horse    3  and  5  Horse  Power  Stover  Gasoline  Engine. 


Gould's  Centrifugal  Pump, 
all  sizes. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE— MAILED  FREE. 

Woodin  &  Little 

312  -  314  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

They  are  built  right  and  run  right— Red  Cross  Windmills- 


BAKER'S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 


No  Traces  or 
Doubletrees. 

No  Barking  of 
Fruit  Trees. 

Light  Work  for 
the  Team. 

Easy  Work  for 
the  Driver. 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $600,000.00. 

BANKING  OFFICE  315  MONTGOMERY  ST 

Officers: 

CHARLES  CARPY  President. 

ARTHUR  LEGALLET  Vice-President. 

LEON  BOCQUERAZ  Secretary. 

JOHN  GINTY  Assistant  Secretary 

P.  A.  BERGEROT  Attorney 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

Importers  and  Refiners  of 

Sublimed  Oiilnhur  "Anchor Brand" 
"Volcano  Brand"  \  Pure  Flowers 

"Tiger  Brand"   UUIJJIIUI       of  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OPF1CE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

L—s  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
^  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L».'stillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A  (jts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Ericsson  Telephones. 

STANDARD   OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  FARMS,  ORCHARDS  AND  STOCK  RANCHES. 

PRIVATE  LINES  OR  PARTY  LINES. 
Saves    Time,    Trouble,  Money. 
THOUSANDS    IN  USE. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES! 

ELECTRIC,  RAILWAY  &  MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  68-72  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


r 

H 

IN/\XIOiN/\L  WOOD  F*IF*E  CO. 

.  #  Woodward    Patent    Machine  Banded 

W/^v>-v>-l  ]««%/\      Wheeler    Patent    Continuous  Stave 

yy  flfl^j    riUC  Bored  Wood  Water  p,pe- 

MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OB 
SELECTED  PUGET  BOUND  YELLOW  FIR. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  &  MAT  EG  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 

PUGET  SOUNO  OFFICE:  OLYMPIA,  WASH. 
A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Portable  Buildings 

NO.  47.    STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  9%  in.  by  22  ft.  \Vt  in. 
One  outside  and  two  inside  doors.   Three  windows.   Three  rooms. 
Shipping  weight,  4800  pounds.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS,      -       OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

GRAPE, 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF  

SACH,   BERRYL  and   all  BASKETS 


kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING 
VENEER    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider  range  of 
temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator, 

NO.  1   250  TO  300  LBS.  CAPACITY. 
"  2-350  TO  400  " 
"  3-450  TO  500  " 
"   4   650  TO  700  " 

"  6-850  TO  900  " 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  &  18  Drumm  Street. 


San  Francisco.  T«| 


WANTED— Party  to  Organize  Company 
to  Manufacture  Newly  Patented 
Household  Articles. 

Bound  to  be  a  universal  seller  and  can  be  made 
to  net  large  profits. 

Chance  (or  right  man  to  get  in  on  very  advan- 
tageous terms. 

Address  H.  FASCHIAN.  126  Church  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


Live,  reliable  agents  wanted  for 
well  known  GEM  WINDMILLS  and 
the  FOOS  GAS  ENGINES. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  particulars. 

BECK-WAKEFIELD  CO., 
122  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


TIIK  A*t:K!C»S  8CAIK  CO., 
I  208  Am  Hank  Bl«lu'.  kftntnt  (  Itr,  Bo.  I 


Other  New  California  Dairy  Laws. 

(Continued  From  Page  295.) 

the  use  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  and 
its  disposition  shall  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  in  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Law  Relating  to  Renovated  But 
ter. — Section  1.  No  person  or  per- 
sons, firms  or  corporations,  by  them- 
selves or  their  agents  or  employes, 
shall  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  expose  for 
sale  or  have  in  his  or  their  possession 
for  sale  any  renovated  butter  unless  the 
same  shall  have  printed  upon  each  and 
every  package,  roll,  print,  square,  or 
any  container  of  such  renovated  butter 
the  words  "renovated  butter"  in  let- 
ters not  less  than  A  inch  in  height,  or 
who  shall  not  have  secured  from  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  now  existing  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  a  license  as  pro- 
vided hereinafter. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  renovated  butter 
as  used  in  this  act  is  hereby  defined  to 
mean  and  include  butter  that  has  been 
reduced  to  a  liquid  state  by  melting, 
and  drawing  off  such  liquid  or  butter 
oil  and  churning  or  otherwise  manipu- 
lating it  in  connection  with  milk  or  any 
product  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons, 
firms  or  corporations,  desiring  to  man- 
ufacture or  deal  in  renovated  butter 
shall  make  application  to  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  for  a  license  and  upon 
payment  of  a  license  fee  of  the  amount 
mentioned  herein,  to  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  said  Bureau  shall  issue  to  the 
applicant  a  license.  All  such  licenses 
shall  expire  December  31st  of  each 
year  and  may  be  issued  in  periods  of 
one  year  or  six  months,  upon  payment 
of  a  proportionate  part  of  the  license 
fee.  Manufacturers  of  renovated  but- 
ter within  this  State  shall  pay  an  an- 
nual license  fee  of  one  thousand  dollars; 
wholesale  dealers  shall  pay  an  annual 
license  of  four  hundred  dollars;  retail 
dealers  shall  pay  an  annual  license  fee  of 
fifty  dollars;  hotels,  restaurants,  board- 
ing houses  and  all  other  places  where 
meals  are  served  and  payment  is 
received  therefor,  either  immediately 
or  by  the  day,  week  or  month,  and 
which  use  or  furnish  renovated  butter 
in  connection  with  said  meals,  shall  pay 
an  annual  license  fee  of  ten  dollars.  The 
term  wholesale  dealer  as  used  herein 
includes  all  persons,  firms  or  corpora- 
tions, who  shall  sell  renovated  butter  in 
quantities  of  ten  pounds  or  more.  The 
term  retail  dealers  iucludes  all  persons 
who  sell  in  quantities  of  less  than  ten 
pounds.  All  licenses  while  in  force  shall 
be  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  place 
of  business  of  the  party  or  parties  to 
whom  they  have  been  issued.  The 
State  Dairy  Bureau  shall  require  all 
persons  holding  a  manufacturer's  or 
wholesaler's  license,  as  provided  in  this 
act,  to  keep  a  record  in  a  form  sepa- 
rate from  all  other  business  in  which 
every  sale  of  renovated  butter  shall  be 
recorded,  giving  the  quantity  sold,  the 
name  and  location  of  the  buyer  and  the 
place  to  which  it  was  shipped.  Such 
record  shall  be  accessible  at  all  times 
to  duly  authorized  representatives  of 
the  State  Dairy  Bureau. 

Sec.  4.  All  license  fees  paid  to  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau  under  this  act  shall 
be  paid  by  said  Bureau  into  the  State 
Treasury,  the  same  to  be  added  to  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  same  fiscal 
year  for  the  Bureau  and  its  expendi- 
ture shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  said 
Bureau  for  its  use. 

The  concluding  sections  fix  the  fines 
and  show  how  prosecution  shall  be  pur- 
sued. 

Even  of  wine,  so  cheap  and  abundant 
in  Spain,  the  natives  seem  to  use  very 
little.  They  are  frightfully  intemper- 
ate, however,  in  their  use  of  tobacco 
and  coffee.  The  clerk  who  takes  his 
morning  cup  at  nine  has  another  at  his 
desk  an  hour  later,  purchased  from  a 
street  vender.  The  business  men,  pass- 
ing through  the  streets,  pause  while  a 
fellow  who  carries  hot  coffee,  hot  milk, 
sugar  and  spoons  harnessed  upon  him 
serves  them  on  the  sidewalk. 


Write  "Osgood"  Blnghamton,  N.  Y.,  about  their 
New  Idea"  ready  to  weigh  "Pitless  Scale." 


The 
World's 
Champion 

" LORETTA  D " 
No. 14 1708 


This  beautiful  Jersey  Cow  was  owned  and  entered  by  F.  H.  Scribner,  Rosendale, 
Wis.,  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  in  the  Dairy  Cow  demonstration  (or  the  4i  Must  Economic 
Production  of  Butter,"  and  alsof'.r  the  "Most  Economic  Production  of  Milk,"  and  won 
the  Championship  of  the  World  in  both  points  over  all  breeds  competing. 

Read  what  her  owner  says  about  Cream  Sepaiators  : 

"  Rosendale,  Wis.,  March  8, 1905. 
"lam  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  used  the  United 
States  Cream  Separator  for  more  than  ten  years.  I  used  the  first  one 
for  several  years,  and  later  exchanged  it  for  a  larger  one  of  the  latest 
styles  1  am  satisfied  that  the  U.  S.  Separator  is  the  best  separator  for 
farm  purposes  and  that  its  wearing  qualities  are  of  the  best,  and  cheer- 
fully recommend  the  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  to  anyone  intending  to 

Furchase  a  Separator  for  its  durability,  simplicity  and  construction, 
t  is  a  clean  skimmer  and  easily  cared  for.  We  have  used  our  separator 
twice  a  day  and  skimmed  the  milk  from  30  cows  and  it  never  failed  to 
do  the  work  which  it  was  required  to  do.  To  all  appearances  it  will 
last  a  good  many  years  to  come."  "  F.  H.  SCRIBNER." 

The  D.  S.  SEPARATOR  holds  the  WORLD'S  RECORD  for  cleanest  skimming. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Dhtributine  Warehouses  at  Chfrapo,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Iji  Cr.MM*.  WK,  Slorji  Citv,  la..  Racial  City. 
Mo.,  Salt  l  ake  City,  Utah.  San  Franci- .  o,  Cal.,  Portland.  Ore.,  Huffal.i,  N.  V.,  Portland,  We.,  Montreal 
an  I  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Out.,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  and  Vancouver. 

ADDRESS  ALL  LETTERS  TO  BELLOWS   FALLS,  VT 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured  NoLde'ia> 


rnia  customer-,  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
s.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


0.  E.  Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P  0.  Box  2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Etrgs,  Game.  Potatoes.  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washinfllon  St  .  San  Francisco. 
Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.   Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


Wc  hart  bua  <  .£  »hc  Bo-j  Fnirt  LuJd*. 
unc*  1  !J  ..  and  trxx.ufvJ:  ■  tlx 01  arc  oov  «n 
UK-  T  .  it*  l.fhxt,  ilrrtrg  e  inj  siillcr  'I.  .r. 
Mir  other  cuk<-  A  lO  I-  ImMm  **>fh»  15  tba. 
to  (tut  f*k  and  hnj,  h,«4b  Ihrnv.  Each 
Wtp  u  biMtd  wtth  let  mm  r-n*t  T.  .  .1 
Ibip  onr  or  m  rr  10  mi  S.  P.  R.  ft.  Sut-on  Mi 
Ol.!'™*.  «b  wtripl  oJ  put*  M  iri/i  pt-  I* 
,  «  I  '  ...  tit 

Dtlver.  After  &  Co..  Sao  Lcaodro.  Cal 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\ .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  In  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
xxix.  The  oifVe. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Plne- 
  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut, Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


=in: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  In  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS," Publishers,     33©  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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CAN  YOU  AFFORD  IT? 


You  certainly  cannot 
afford  to  have  horseB 
lamed  from  Spavin, 
Ring  Bone,  Splint, 
Curb,  when  they  may 
be  cured  by  simply 
using 

Kendall's 


Spavin 
Cure. 


It  cures  all  these  and  I 
all  other  forms  of  lameness.  Think  about  it  and  tben  act. 

Price  *1 ;  6  f  or  »5.  Asaliniment  for  family  use  it  has 
no  equal.  All  druggists.  Book  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse'*  mailed  free.  Address 

OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..   ENOSBURC   FALLS.  VT. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Great  Grangers'  Picnic. 

The  picnic  of  the  Grangers  on  Satur- 
day of  last  week  at  Elk  Grove  Park 
was  attended  by  fully  4000  people.  The 
report  in  the  Sacramento  Union  says 
that  every  Granger  with  his  friends 
was  there,  and  the  day — all  too  short — 
was  crowded  with  holiday  pleasures. 
Everybody  found  something  to  amuse 
them.  Good  humor,  a  festive  spirit 
and  hilarity  reigned  underneath  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  immense 
grove  of  white  oaks. 

From  far  and  near,  for  a  radius  of  30 
miles  in  the  wide  country  round,  came 
buggies,  automobiles,  farm  wagons  and 
saddle  horses,  all  bearing  picnickers 
and  all  converging  at  Elk  Grove. 

At  the  grove  were  many  amusements 
of  every  known  species.  Under  the 
shade  of  the  oaks,  upon  a  huge  plat- 
form, the  people  passed  a  large  part  of 
the  day  in  dancing  to  the  music  of  a 
brass  band.  In  the  morning  there  were 
two  baseball  games,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  field  sports. 

The  Grangers'  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, consisting  of  H.  C.  Muddox 
(chairman),  Thomas  Waite  (secretary), 
J.  H.  Hayden  (treasurer),  John  Schell 
and  L.  S.  Dart,  were  everywhere  ex- 
tending the  open-handed  hospitality  of 
the  Grangers  to  strangers,  introducing 
people  and  generally  facilitating  the 
pleasure  of  everybody  who  came  to  the 
picnic. 

Upon  the  grass  under  the  trees  a 
hundred  or  two  babies  rolled  and  frol- 
icked. There  were  fully  as  many  chil- 
dren present  as  grown-ups,  but  for  this 
gala  day  everybody  forgot  their  dig- 
nity and  renewed  their  youth. 

The  excursion  leaving  Sacramento  at 
10:10  in  the  morning  brought  nearly  a 
thousand  persons  to  Elk  Grove.  There 
every  person  and  his  lunch  basket  dis- 
embarked and  found  a  multitude  of 
vehicles  ready  and  waiting  to  convey 
him  to  the  picnic  grounds,  1£  mile 
away.  Owing  to  the  careful  prear- 
rangements  of  the  Grangers'  commit- 
tees, the  whole  programme  of  the  day 
moved  off  without  a  single  hitch. 

There  were  no  complaints,  no  disap- 
pointments of  any  sort.  The  day  was 
ideal—  not  too  hot  to  be  unpleasant  and 
not  so  cool  as  to  be  chilly.  At  noon  the 
contents  of  many  a  capacious  basket 
were  spread  in  tempting  array  upon 
snowy  linen  beneath  the  trees,  and  a 
hearty  lunch  braced  the  picnickers  for 
the  field  sports  in  the  afternoon. 

The  races  were  a  great  feature  of 
the  day's  amusements. 

Observations  Along  the  River  Nile. 


The  following  letter  from  John  Tuohy 
was  received  by  Thos.  Jacob,  and  was 
read  before  the  Tulare  Grange  last 
Saturday : 

"We  have  finished  our  trip  up  the 
Nile  and  started  on  our  return,  yester- 
day, down  the  river.  Luxor  is  perhaps 
70  miles  below  the  first  cataract  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile 
is  near  6  miles  above  the  village  of  As- 
suam  and  nearly  800  miles  above  its 
mouth,  near  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

For  over  1500  miles  above  its  mouth 
the  Nile  has  no  tributary,  all  its  great 
flow  of  water  coming  from  central  and 
tropical  Africa,  3000  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  present  stage  of  the  river 
there  is  about  as  much  water  as  in  the 
Sacramento,  ordinary  stage.  At  this 
place  it  does  not  exceed  150  to  200 
yards  wide,  and  yet  our  steamer,  draw- 
ing only  2  feet  6  inches  in  the  water, 


frequently  grounds,  but  the  bottom  is 
shifting. 

At  the  first  cataract  is  built  the 
great  Assuam  dam  across  the  river. 
On  the  top  it  is  U  miles  long  and  about 
'10  to  24  feet  wide,  with  a  car  track  in 
the  center  and  parapets  of,  I  judge,  4 
feet  high,  on  both  edges. 

At  the  highest  stage  the  water  is  al- 
lowed to  get  above  the  dam;  it  is  about 
80  feet  deep  and  it,  the  water,  is 
backed  up  the  river  120  miles.  On  one 
side  of  the  dam  are  locks,  seven  I  think, 
capable  of  readily  raising  the  largest 
boats  on  the  Nile.  The  dam  has  al- 
ready cost  the  government  of  Egypt, 
which  is  building  it,  over  $15,000*000 
and  several  hundred  men  are  still  em- 
ployed putting,  on  the  lower  side  of  it, 
additional  aprons  and  strengthening 
the  abutments. 

The  dam  has  180  flood  gates,  only  ten 
of  which  are  open,  but  that  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  flow  of  the  river  to  pass 
through.  There  is  no  overflow  outlet, 
nor  is  there  any  canal  taking  water 
from  the  dam.  It  is  estimated  the  180 
flood  gates  will  take  all  the  water  of 
the  river  at  its  greatest  height. 

The  dam  is  intended  for  storage  pur- 
poses only,  storing  when  the  river  has 
its  floods  in  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September,  and  holding  until  the 
following  spring  March,  April  and 
May,  when  it  is  let  down,  causing  over- 
flows twice  a  year  instead  of  once. 

Workmen  on  the  dam  are  paid  about 
the  following  wages,  without  board: 
Stone  cutters  and  masons,  nearly  all 
being  Italians,  $2  per  day,  extra  time 
and  piece  work  enabling  them  to  make 
$3  a  day;  engineers,  natives,  50  cents  a 
day;  laborers  20  cents  a  day. 

I  do  not  know  on  what  basis  the  Egyp- 
tian government  will  fix  its  charges  for 
water,  but  our  guide,  an  Egyptian, 
speaking  English  imperfectly,  said  the 
government  will  tax  the  land  benefited 
to  pay  the  bond,  and  it  is  estimated  the 
charge,  the  first  year,  will  be  $2.50  per 
acre,  rising  as  payments  of  the  prin- 
ciple have  to  be  made  to  $12  per  acre. 
The  bond  bears  6%  interest. 

Except  the  river  bottom  lands  of  the 
Nile,  Egypt  is  absolutely  mountainous, 
sterile,  without  a  sign  of  vegetation 
and  an  utter  desert.  Perhaps  80  to 
100  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Nile 
forms  a  delta  and  there  is  perhaps  as 
much  distance  between  the  mouths 
where  the  waters  are  discharged  into 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is,  perhaps,  600 
or  more  miles  from  the  forking  of  the 
river  of  Assuam  with  an  average  width 
of  bottom  land  of  8  miles. 

This  bottom  land  and  the  delta  is 
rich,  fertile  and  productive.  It  is  cul- 
tivated to  the  water's  edge  and  made, 
by  cultivation  and  irrigation,  to  pro- 
duce two  and  three  crops  a  year,  each 
crop  being  abundant.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders  of  the  world  that  no 
mortal  knows  how  long  this  intensive 
cultivation  has  been  going  on,  for  Egyp- 
tian history,  civilization  and  agricul- 
ture are  the  oldest  known  in  the  world, 
and  its  oldest  record  goes  back  to  7000 
years  before  Christ  when  there  was  a 
high  stage  of  civilization,  and  still  no 
more  productive  land.  I  have  not  seen 
a  sign  of  any  underbrush  anywhere  in 
Egypt. 

Although  the  soil  water  must  be  near 
the  surface,  judging  by  the  river,  irri- 
gation is  universally  practiced,  the 
principal  method  being  by  hide  buckets 
on  sweeps,  there  being  usually  two  or 
three  lifts — one  to  the  one  above  and 
in  some  cases  five  lifts,  many  but  one 
lift.  Some  few  pumps,  worked  by  two 
men,  on  the  principle  of  the  Archi- 
medes screw  for   lifting    water,  are 


$IOO  REWARD 

for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  or  knotted 
corrls,  recent  shoe  boils,  splints 
or  callous  that  cannot  be  per- 
manently and  positively  cured, 
if  directions  are  followed,  by 

TUTTLE'S 

ELIXIR. 

It  relieves  and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Done.  Cockle  Joints. 
Scratches,  Crease  Heel,  Founder,  Sore  Backs  and 
Shoulders,  Bruises,  Wire  Cuts,  Collar  ami  Saddle  Calls. 
Pneumonia,  Distemper,  Chaled  Places,  etc.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co.,  Chicago  Fire  Department 
and  others.  Tuttle'a  American  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
Tuttlo's  Family  E  llxlr  stops  the  pains  and  aches  ofmankind 
instantly.  Our  100-page  book,  "Veterinary  Experience"  free. 

Tuttle'a  Elixir  Co..  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hack  St  Co.,  Agent*,    13-15  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs,  Tuttle* s only  is genu-ne.  Avoid 
alt  blisters;  they  are  only  temporary  rtlitif. 
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Edges  That  Last 


Probably  you  have  bought  edged  tools  made  of  steel  that 
was  crumbly,  or  too  soft  to  hold  an  edge,  or  so  hard  as  to 
be  brittle.  You  may  have  bought  them  for  good  tools,  too. 
There  is,  however,  a  sure  way  to  get  tools  with  edges  that 
last.  It  is  simply  to  ask  for  the  Keen  Kutter  Brand  when 
buying.  Keeti  Kutter  Tools  have  been  standard  of  America 
for  36  years,  and  are  in  every  case  the  best  that  brains, 
money  and  skill  can  produce.  They  are  made  of  the  finest 
grades  of  steel  and  by  the  most  expert  tool  makers.  As  a 
complete  line  of  tools  is  sold  under  this  brand,  in  buying 
any  kind  of  tool  all  you  need  remember  is  the  name 

mn  mm 

The  draw  knife  shown  here  is  an  example  of  the  excellence 
of  Keen  Kutter  Tools.  It  has  a  nicety  of  balance  and 
"hang,"  which  has  never  been  successfully  imitated,  and 
it  is  made  of  the  best  steel  ever  put  into  a  draw  knife.  In 
all  the  years  that  we  have  sold  this  tool  we  have  never 
heard  of  one  defective  in  any  way. 

Yet  the  Keen  Kutter  Draw  Knife  is  no  better  than  all 
other  Keen  Kutter  Tools. 

The  Keen  Kutter  Line  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at 
the  St.  Louis  Fair,  being  the  only  complete  line  of  tools 
ever  to  receive  a  reward  at  a  great  exposition. 

Following  are  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools: 
Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Hat.ehets,  Chisels,  Screw 
Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files,  Planes,  Draw  Knives, 
Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass 
Hooks,  Brush  Hooks,  Corn  Knives,  Eye  Hoes, 
Trowels,  Pruning  .Shears,  Tinners'  Snips,  Scissors, 
Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc., 
and  Knives  of  ali  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools, 
write  ua  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Every  Keen  Kntter  Tool  is  sold  under  this  Mark  and  Motto. 
"  The  'Re collection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Trice  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registe'  A. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  298  Broadway,  New  York. 
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wheels  driven  by  an  ox  or  gnu,  or 
camel,  with  buckets  on  the  inside  of  the 
rim,  some  endless  chain  buckets. 

The  principal  crops  are  sugar  cane 
and  cotton,  although  large  crops  of 
vegetables  are  grown,  among  them  be- 
ing a  bean  known  or  called  the  Nubian 
bean.  This  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots; 
everything  is  utilized.  The  people  all 
live  in  villages,  their  houses  being  mud 
hovels.  How  they  cook  or  what  they 
cook  with  I  have  not  learned.  Much 
barley  and  wheat  are  raised.  Yester- 
day I  passed  through  a  small  barley  field 
which  is  headed  out  and  will  be  an 
average  crop;  it  will  make  fifteen  of 
our  sacks  to  the  acre. 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — The  regular  meet- 
ing of  Tulare  Grange  was  largely  at- 
tended and  much  enthusiasm  was 
displayed  by  members  generally.  The 
noon  hour  was  an  enjoyable  and  social 
feature. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  to  confer  with  the  directors  of 
the  several  irrigation  companies,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the-  electric  power 
companies  from  robbing  the  valley  of 
the  necessary  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, was  granted  further  time. 

Worthy  Lecturer  pro  tem  Miss  Swan- 
son  presided  during  Lecturer's  hour. 
The  contents  of  the  question  box  brought 
out  many  valuable  thoughts,  members 
generally  speaking  freely  to  those  ques- 
tions. 

Bro.  Shoemaker  read  clippings  from 
Eastern  papers  of  500  school  children  in 
Philadelphia  being  taught  agriculture. 
These  children  are  taught  the  use  of 
the  spade,  hoe,  etc.,  with  such  knowl- 
edge as  suits  their  young  minds  regard- 
ing various  vegetables  and  fruits.  The 
Grange  educates  the  farmer  ;  he  must 
organize,  then  true  co-operation  fol- 
lows. »  E.  C.  S. 

San  Jose  Grange. 

San  Jose  Grange  has  a  keen  eye  upon 
local  interests.  At  the  last  meeting 
the  special  order  of  the  day  was  the 
report  of  R.  Summers,  appointed  to 
look  into  the  matter  of  the  suggested 
bridging  of  Alviso  slough  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  The  report  was 
quite  full  as  to  the  injury  to  local  com- 


merce such  a  bridge  would  prove.  He 
reported  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  already  sent  a  request  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  asking  that  be- 
fore any  privileges  are  granted  its 
committee  be  given  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Summers  was  continued  a  com- 
mittee to  watch  the  matter  and  to 
formulate  a  resolution  to  be  presented 
at  the  next  meeting.  It  was  also  de- 
cided to  request  the  Pomona  Grange 
to  take  action  on  the  subject. 


A  Russian  timber  dealer  has  discov- 
ered a  valuable  mine  of  oak.  It  is  in  a 
river  of  south  Russia,  in  layers  3  or  4 
feet  deep,  scattered  over  150  square 
miles,  and  its  most  striking  feature  is 
its  variety  of  colors,  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  variegated  soil  of  the  river 
bottom.  No  fewer  than  twelve  shades 
of  pink,  blue,  yellow  and  brown  have 
been  noted,  each  log  having  its  own  uni- 
form shade.  The  logs  taken  out  have 
ranged  from  40  to  200  feet  in  length 
and  from  15  to  20  inches  in  diameter, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
150,000,  averaging  70  feet,  remain. 


The  official  figures  show  that  there 
are  17,000,000  children  in  Russia  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  who 
are  not  getting  any  signs  of  an  educa- 
tion. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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"NEW  WAY"  Press  Discharging  Bale. 


"NEW  WAY"  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  HAY  PRESS. 

SIZE  OF  BALE,  4ti  x  23  x  19 
inches.  CAPACITY,  2*  to  4 
tons  per  hour.  TEN  TONS  in 
Box  Car.  Total  Weight  of  Press 
and  Power,  7750  pounds.  As 
compared  with  other  large  bale 
presses,  it  has  GREATER 
CAPACITY,  it  is  EASIER  FOR 
THE  MEN,  it  is  EASIER  FOR 
THE  TEAM.  It  can  be  MOVED 
and  SET  in  a  few  minutes,  it 
makes  a  SQUARER,  NEATER 
Bale,  and  a  Bale  WITHOUT 
WHISKERS.  The  team  STOPS 
ONLY  ONCE  during  the  forming 
of  the  bale. 

Write  Us  on  HAY  PRESSES 


"  Southwick 


Hsy  Ptgss  '' ' 


.-mall  Hale  I'rc  ss  in  Californli 
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Milwaukee  Self  Dump  Rake.  Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower.  ^ 


HOOKER  Sc  CO 
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Sandwich  Steam  Press. 

16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHASTA 

E  HARVESTING 
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BINDERS 
REAPERS 
MOWERS  | 


KNIFE  GRINDERS 
BINDER  JWINE 


Ask  the  Milwaukee  agent  about  the  line 
that  leads.  A  Milwaukee  catalogue  will  be 
mailed  you  on  request. 
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GREENBANK 


THE  SHAW  BUCK  RAKE 

THE  RAKE  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

RTf  AIN  HEAD  12  feet  wide;  steel  wheels;  automatic  loading  device  so  arranged  that, 

when  the  team  backs,  the  hay  is  forced  off  the  teeth. 

'T'HIS  RAKE  is  provided  with  a  tiller  wheel,  which  enables  the  driver  to  guide  the 
*     rake;  other  rakes  are  guided  by  the  team. 

|T*HE  LEVER  POWER  used  to  raise  the  load  is  convenient  and  strong;  and  a  heavy 


load  can  be  raised  with  ease. 


IPOW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 
BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St..  San  Francisco 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  H.  C  SHAW  COMPANY, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


To  Introduce  OSGOOD'S 

"New  Idea"  Steel  Pitless  Scale 

Every  farmer  admits  he  needs  a  scale  and  is  losing  money  without  J 

one.   He  has  no  excuse, 
now.      Our  "Ready  to 
Weigh"  Scale  requires  no  \ 
pit  wall  or  timber  execpt- 
_!  platform  plank.  With  our 
line  we  can  furnish  him 
anything  he  wants,  on  time  if  de- 
|  sired.  30  days'  trial.   An  agent  can  make  SSKI.OO 
i  money  this  year  by  writing  now  for  our  Ex- 
jsive  Agency  and  prices.   Show  this  ad  to  your 
bors.   Write  us  about  Scale  for  yourself. 
1  Osgood  Scale  Co. ,  Box  73  ,  Binrf hamton.N.Y 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:  330  MARKET  ST. 


On  the  Upper  California  Coast. 

The  hot  wave  of  the  present  week  makes  a  sight 
of  the  coast  very  refreshing,  and  a  group  of  views 
showing  different  coast  features  of  Humboldt  county 
is  timely.  The  California  coast,  through  the  whole 
thousand  miles  or  more  of  it,  if  one  measures  its 
meanderings,  is  characterized  by  picturesqueness 
and  beauty  in  all  forms,  from  frowning:  cliffs  and  jut- 
ting rocks  to  smiling  beaches.  The  views  on  this 
page  might  be  duplicated  in  nearly  all  coast  counties 
of  the  upper  three-quarters  of  the  State.  But  though 
phases  of  beauty  are  many  and  widely  spread,  har- 


is  protected  from  storms  by  mountain  ranges  and 
headlands,  and,  the  entrance  being  comparatively 
narrow,  the  most  tempestuous  storms  of  the  ocean 
scarcely  disturb  its  waters. 

The  vast  importance  of  so  commodious  and  safe  a 
harbor,  contiguous  to  the  highways  of  Pacific  com- 
merce, had  long  been  recognized  by  maritime  inter- 
ests, but  its  usefulness  had  been  impaired  by  the 
presence  of  a  sand  bar,  which  obstructed  the  en- 
trance, making  ingress  and  egress  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  and  not  without  danger.  Added  to  this 
drawback  was  the  fact  that  the  depth  of  water  in 
some  of  the  inner  channels  was  not  sufficient  to  per- 


ening,  through  the  sand  bar,  while  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  bar  has  increased  from  8  to  10  feet,  before  the 
improvements  commenced,  to  a  minimum  varying 
from  25  to  30  feet  at  extreme  low  water,  affording 
sufficient  draught  to  permit  the  passage  of  any  ves- 
sel at  any  stage  of  the  tide. 

The  channels  in  Humboldt  bay  are  well  defined,  as 
an  aid  to  their  navigation,  by  a  system  of  buoys  and 
fixed  lights.  The  main  channel  extends  from  the 
entrance,  in  a  general  northeasterly  direction,  pass- 
ing the  city  front  of  Eureka  and  Indian  island,  to  a 
point  a  little  north  of  Eureka.  Above,  it  subdivides 
into  two  branches,  one  on  the  west,  the  Mad  river 


Ocean  Views  at  Points  Along  the  Coast  North  of  Eureka,  in  Humboldt  County. 


bors  are  few,  and  Humboldt  county  has  in  its  bay  one 
of  the  notable  ones  of  the  State.  Humboldt  bay  is, 
in  fact,  counted  the  only  harbor  on  the  coast  of 
northern  California,  and  the  principal  one  between 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia river. 

This  bay  is  14  miles  in  length,  with  a  varying 
width  of  I  mile  to  4  miles.  Its  tidal  area  is  ap- 
proximately 28  square  miles,  with  about  35  miles 
of  navigable  channels,  and  it  possesses  an  available 
water  frontage  of  over  50  miles.  The  bay  lies  length- 
wise parallel  to  the  coast,  separated  from  the  ocean 
on  the  west  by  peninsulas  varying  from  \  mile  to  li 
mile  wide.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  from  the  ocean 
is  situate  about  the  center  of  the  coast  line  of  Hum- 
boldt county.    On  the  north,  east  and  south  the  bay 


mit  of  large  shipping.  The  Federal  Government, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  harbor,  appropri- 
ated sufficient  funds  for  its  improvement,  the  im- 
provement consisting  of  dredging  the  channels  in  the 
bay  and  constructing  jetties  at  its  entrance,  with  the 
objects  of  fixing  a  permanent  and  direct  channel  and 
removing  the  obstruction  of  the  sand  bar.  Dredging 
was  commenced  in  1887  and  the  work  of  building  the 
jetties  in  1889.  The  work  was  completed  in  1894,  a 
sum  of  nearly  $2,250,000  having  been  expended  in  the 
operations. 

The  effect  of  the  improvements  has  fully  justified 
the  claims  advanced  in  support  of  their  plans  by  the 
engineers.  The  jetties  have  forced  and  are  main- 
taining, by  the  scouring  action  of  the  tides,  a 
permanent  channel,  constantly  deepening  and  broad- 


channel,  the  other  the  Areata  channel,  extending 
northeasterly  and  terminating  at  the  wharf  of  the 
town  of  Areata.  The  main  channel  possesses,  at  its 
shallowest  point,  a  depth  of  14  feet  at  lower  low 
water.  Areata  channel  exhibits,  on  a  similar  show- 
ing, a  depth  of  8  feet. 

In  the  South  Bay  are  two  channels — one  terminat 
ing  at  Southport  wharf,  and  known  as  the  Southport 
channel,  the  other  the  Eastern  or  Hook  ton  channel. 

Other  shipping  points  in  Humboldt  county  are 
Trinidad  bay  and  Shelter  cove.  Trinidad  bay  lies  up 
the  coast  about  20  miles  north  of  Eureka,  well  shel- 
tered from  the  north  and  west  winds  by  a  bold 
promontory,  Trinidad  head,  and  possessing  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  to  accommodate  the  largest 
vessels. 
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The  Week. 

The  hot  wave  to  which  allusion  is  made  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  was  hardly  up  to  expectations,  and 
a  return  to  the  cool  northwest  winds  brought  to  the 
coast  regions  at  least  the  temperature  of  the  ocean 
rather  than  that  of  the  interior.  This  is  on  the 
whole  desirable,  for  a  gentle  approach  to  the  heated 
term  is  rather  better  than  a  rush.  Fruit  prospects 
constitute  the  large  part  of  current  conversation  in 
agricultural  circles  and  th'e  outlook  is  for  a  smaller 
available  surplus  for  shipment  than  was  talked  of 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  some  fruit  like  cherries  will 
make  the  smallest  showing  for  several  years. 
Pears  also  promise  a  small  crop,  and  prunes  in  the 
largest  districts  not  much  more  than  half  a  crop. 
Apricots  are  better  in  amount,  but  growers  are  justi- 
fied in  being  pretty  stiff  on  values  because,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  apricots  must  fill  the  gap  in  other  fruits. 
Peaches  will,  however,  share  this  advantage  and 
they  are  fortunately  likely  to  make  a  good  showing 
in  total  crop.  It  is  rather  early  to  talk  of  other 
fruits.  The  whole  situation  on  fruits  seems  to  be 
moderate  supplies  and  conditions  here  and  at  the 
East,  which  should  warrant  good  values  to  growers. 

Speaking  of  values  to  growers,  one  is  reminded 
that  disclosures  made  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  warrant  all  that  has  been  claimed  that, 
under  past  arrangements  for  transportation,  grow- 
ers have  not  had  the  returns  which  belonged  to  them. 
The  rebate  system  had  disclosed  itself  in  exceedingly 
hideous  form  and,  in  general  terms,  it  is  shown  that 
some  parties  drew  down  rebates  amounting  to  about 
half  of  current  rates  and  others  less,  so  that  even 
among  shippers  all  sorts  of  discrimination  has  been 
practiced,  while  all  discrimination  was  against  the 
grower's  interest.  Extortionate  freight  rates  are 
bad  enough  in  embarassing  our  leading  line  of  pro- 
duction, but  rebates  which  put  no  two  shippers  upon 
exactly  the  same  basis  of  cost  for  the  same  service 
are  as  abominable  an  institution  as  can  be  imagined — 
not  to  say  anything  of  those  who  have  personally 
profited  on  rebates  on  what  was,  it  a  certain  sense, 
a  public  business.  The  only  comfort  we  can  find  in 
the  recent  disclosures  is  that  they  are  disclosed  and 
are  so  full  of  injustice,  not  to  say  dishonesty,  that 
public  opinion  will  support  the  growers  in  their  claim 
for  fairer  dealing.  There  seems  also  to  be  indications 
of  a  falling  out  of  rogues,  at  which  times  the  proverb 
says  honest  men  get  their  due. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  seems  to  be 
bringing  clearly  to  light  facts  which  the  growers 


were  powerless  to  discover  for  themselves.  Dishon- 
ors seem  to  be  easy  between  companies  doing  trans- 
portation, for  the  Commission's  report  shows  that 
the  citrus  fruit  traffic  alone  yielded  one  overland  rail- 
way over  one-twenty-sixth  of  its  total  freight  reve- 
nue, and  that  the  charge  for  this  is  about  four  times 
as  much  per  ton  as  for  all  freight.  The  figures  were 
$2.53  for  average  freight  and  $10  for  each  ton  of  cit- 
rus fruit,  while  a  study  of  the  revenues  of  another 
overland  system  for  1903  shows  that  the  average  for 
each  ton  of  freight  was  $2.70,  but  that  the  amount 
obtained  from  the  transportation  of  citrus  fruit  was 
$21  per  ton.  It  is  admitted  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  fruit  is  largely  in  excess  of  general 
freight,  but  this  difference  is  far  exceeded  in  the 
charges.  While  these  extortionate  charges  are 
allowed  to  prevail,  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  fruit 
shipping  yields  the  growers  so  little,  but  that  it 
yields  anything  at  all.  Manifestly  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  present  unprofitability  is  due  to  inadequate 
distribution;  it  seems  to  be  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
that  transportation  gets  so  much  more  than  its 
proper  share  of  the  gross  value  of  the  fruit  as  sold 
in  distant  markets.. 

Produce  markets  are  generally  stronger  this  week. 
There  is  little  spot  wheat  offering  and  not  much  com- 
ing in.  Speculative  wheat  is  higher  at  the  East,  and 
here  also.  At  Chicago  July  wheat  is3(>'4c  higher 
than  last  week,  and  September  somewhat  less 
advanced.  Here  May  wheat  is  still  higher  for  spot 
than  last  week,  and  December  wheat  has  advanced 
also.  There  is  nothing  new  in  charters,  but  they  are 
stiftly  held.  Spot  barley  is  firm  and  futures  are 
higher,  and  December  barley  in  more  active  demand. 
Some  barley  is  coming  from  Oregon.  Corn  is  strong 
and  active  for  shipment.  Beans  are  very  firm,  and 
Limas  higher  again.  Bran  and  middlings  are  quiet 
and  weak  in  tone.  Choice  hay  is  firm;  other  grades 
weak.  Visible  hay  in  the  bay  district  is  double  that 
of  last  year  at  this  date  and  much  is  of  low  grade. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  quiet;  hogs  steady  and 
unchanged.  Butter  is  firm,  with  an  active  specula- 
tive demand  for  storage.  Cheese  is  weak.  Eggs  are 
a  little  firmer  for  storage.  Poultry  brings  good 
prices,  with  slack  demand  and  light  receipt  of  better 
sizes.  Old  potatoes  from  other  States  are  steadily 
held  and  new  potatoes  have  improved.  Both  eld  and 
new  onions  are  firmer.  Asparagus  is  a  little  easier 
but  all  good  stock  goes  quickly  to  canners.  Oranges 
are  unsettled,  with  large  receipts,  but  rather  good 
prices  so  far.  Lemons  quiet  and  unchanged.  New 
peaches,  apricots  and  apples  are  in.  Berries  are  in 
good  supply.  Cherries  are  in  light  receipt,  and 
choice  selling  high.  It  is  near  the  end  of  the  season 
in  dried  fruit  and  a  cleaning  up  trade.  Contracts  for 
new  apricots  are  reported  at  6*  cents  in  25-pound 
boxes.  Dried  peaches,  new  crop,  are  talked  at  5A  to 
7  cents  for  standard  to  fancy — Muirs  about  A  cent 
ahead  of  Crawfords.  Prunes  are  firm,  and  shipment 
continues.  Growers  are  claiming  a  3-cent  basis  for 
new  crop,  and  some  talk  higher.  Canners  bid  $45 
per  ton  for  choice  Bartlett  pears.  Nuts  are  quiet. 
Honey  shipments  of  173  cases  have  gone  by  steamer 
to  New  York.  The  local  supply  is  largely  amber,  for 
which  demand  is  slack.  Hops  are  held  as  before, 
with  no  buying  here.  Wool  is  the  same,  with  the 
first  shipment  of  53,500  pounds  gone  to  New  York 
by  sea.    Buyers  are  still  chasing  wool  in  the  country. 


Californians  will  be  widely  interested  in  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  the  late  Mrs.  Stanford  in  connection  with 
the  University  which  bears  the  name  of  her  son.  This 
act  provided  for  an  endowment  for  the  University 
library.  This  fund,  which  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000, 
is  to  be  raised  from  the  proceeds  of  Mrs.  Stanford's 
private  jewels,  consisting  of  diamonds,  rubies,  em- 
eralds and  other  precious  stones.  The  jewels  are  to 
be  sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  a  fund  and  be  pre- 
served intact,  and  the  income  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  etc.  This  fund  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Jewel  Fund.  It  has  been  the  wont  of  women 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  give  their  jewels 
for  the  promotion  of  causes  which  laid  near  their 
hearts — causes  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad.  The 
jewels  of  the  Hebrews  built  the  tabernacle;  the 
jewels  of  Isabella  discovered  America,  etc.  Mrs. 
Stanford  enrolls  herself  among  women  who  made 
good  use  of  jewels  and  honors  her  memory  thereby. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  income  from  this 


endowment  will  be  sufficient  to  purchase  about  30,000 
new  volumes  for  the  library  each  year.  What  a 
grand  thing  is  a  library  thus  to  be  constantly  ex- 
tended! 

We  own  to  much  pleasure  in  the  appointment  of 
Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
new  appellate  court  of  California.  We  notice  that 
the  lawyers  also  like  it,  judging  from  their  remarks 
at  his  induction  to  the  position,  which  speak  of  emi- 
nent public  services  and  lofty  motives.  If  we  had 
been  present  and  invited  to  join  in  the  felicitation  we 
should  have  spoken  of  General  Chipman's  services  to 
California  industry  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  his  distinguished  life  in  this  State.  He 
was  drawn  into  horticulture,  perhaps,  because  of  a 
passion  for  the  noble  art  and  the  delight  of  seeing 
things  grow,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  learned  to 
promote  agriculture  from  patriotic  motives,  and 
from  this  he  naturally  passed  to  continuous  effort 
during  a  score  of  years  for  the  general  industrial 
advancement  of  the  State.  He  mastered  many  of 
the  details  of  industry  in  order  that  he  might  be 
more  intelligently  promotive,  and  the  information 
thus  secured  will  be  of  constant  value  to  him  in  his 
judicial  life,  which  we  hope  may  be  long,  as  we  know 
it  will  be  valuable  to  the  State.  It  will  be  grand  to 
gain  as  high  judge  a  man  who  not  only  knows  law, 
but  knows  life  and  its  efforts  and  interests  so  well. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Seedling  or  Grafted  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  your  issue  of  April  29th  I 
noticed  Mr.  Bogue's  query  on  "Seedling  or  Grafted 
Walnuts,"  with  a  request  from  you  for  me  to  reply; 
was  I  not  so  very  busy  right  now  I  might  do  it,  but 
the  proposition  of  seedlings  being  superior  to  grafted 
trees  is  so  absurd  that  I  wondered  why  you  didn't  set 
it  at  rest  yourself  at  once.  The  nursery  firm  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Bogue  is  that  of  Barbier  Freres  of  Orleans, 
in  the  Loire  district,  the  only  nursery  in  France,  to  my 
knowledge,  dealing  in  seedling  walnuts,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  they  buy  their  seed  in  Dordogne,  because 
walnuts  are  cheap  in  that  department,  while  the 
grafted  walnuts  of  Isere  are  so  high.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Isere  all  the  trees  are  grafted,  the  nuts  sell- 
ing at  from  tJ  to  8  cents  per  pound,  while  in  the 
department  of  Dordogne,  where  they  plant  but 
seedling  trees,  the  nuts  sell  at  2  to  4  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  that  inferior  grade  from  Dordogne  that  is  mixed 
at  Marseilles  or  New  York  with  the  superior  grade 
from  Isere,  enabling  the  importer  to  place  the 
Grenoble  or  Mayette  nuts  from  Isere  on  the  New 
York  market  at  a  price  permitting  competition  with 
nuts  from  this  State. — Felix  Gillet,  Nevada  City. 

The  foregoing  is  taken  from  a  personal  letter  from 
Mr.  Gillet  and  not  intended  by  him  for  publication. 
It  is,  however,  so  directly  tu  the  point  that  we  take 
the  liberty  of  printing  it  in  anticipation  of  the  fuller 
account  of  the  nut  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  we  hope  to  receive  from  Mr.  Gillet  when  he 
can  find  time  for  it.  As  for  "setting  at  rest  the 
question  of  seedling  or  grafted  walnuts"  ourselves, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  question  is  setting  itself  at 
rest  as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected,  and  recent 
plantings  in  all  parts  of  the  State  include  a  contin- 
ually increasing  percentage  of  grafted  trees.  We 
shall  in  time  arrive  at  a  great  product  of  grafted 
varieties,  though  naturally  where  the  seedling  nut  is 
so  good  in  California  and  a  great  product  of  seed- 
ling nuts  which  is  very  profitable,  and  selling  quite 
as  high  as  the  best  French  prices  which  Mr.  Gillet 
quotes,  it  is  natural  that  the  change  in  the  whole 
product  will  be  slow.  It  would  not  be  wise  for  us  nor 
fair  to  the  growers,  to  declare  inferiority  in  a  crop 
which  sells  so  well.  However,  we  are  clear  in  our 
own  mind  that  grafting  the  walnut,  to  secure  a  uni- 
form product  of  the  best  nuts  as  well  as  to  gain  early 
bearing  and  perhaps  smaller  trees  with  heavy  fruit- 
ing, is  as  rational  a  process  as  grafting  other  fruit 
trees,  though  the  contrast  between  the  seedling  and 
grafted  walnut  may  not  be  so  great  as  with  some 
other  fruits,  and  this  fact  will  be  more  and  more 
clearly  recognized  as  years  go  on.  We  shall  wait 
with  keen  interest  Mr.  Gillet's  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  of  nut  growing. 

Soil  for  Forcing  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — What  fertilizers  should  I  use  for 
forcing  tomato  plants?  I  am  thinking  of  an  enter- 
prise in  that  line. — Reader,  Glendora. 

You  must  be  very  careful  about  fertilizing  toma- 
toes, because  the  forcing  of  excessive  leaf  growth 
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operates  against  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  and  you 
must  be  careful  about  the  application  of  water  for 
the  same  reason.  Probably  a  strictly  good  sandy 
loam,  such  as  you  can  find  in  your  own  locality,  would 
be  quite  good  enough  for  tomato  growing,  and  we 
should  make  an  experiment  without  the  use  of  fertil- 
izers, resorting  to  them  afterwards  if  it  seemed  nec- 
essary to  stimulate  the  growth. 

Cattle  Wanted. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  the  address  of 
those  who  have  Red  Polled  Angus  cattle?  They 
were  written  up  in  your  paper  some  time  ago.  Also, 
do  you  know  of  any  firm  that  has  Devon  bulls  for 
sale? — Reader,  Colusa. 

Allow  us  to  intimate  in  the  kindest  possible  manner 
two  things:  First,  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  if  pre- 
served (and  the  issues  placed  in  a  binder  or  merely 
stitched  into  a  volume  with  an  awl  and  piece  of  twine) 
constitutes  a  carefully  indexed  encyclopedia  of  Cali- 
fornia agriculture,  always  up  to  date.  Second,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  reader  to  study  the  advertisements. 
They  are  the  business  end  of  the  farm,  and  tell  read- 
ers just  where  they  can  get  just  what  they  ought  to 
to  have.  Now,  if  you  should  apply  both  of  these  sug- 
gestions, you  would  be  able  to  determine  more  quickly 
than  you  could  write  the  above  letter  that  Red  Polled 
cattle  are  bred  by  Prank  A.  Mecham  of  Petaluma 
and  by  C.  A.  Stow  of  Stockton.  There  are  no  "  Red 
Polled  Angus" — the  Polled  Angus  is  black.  Our 
advertisements  tell  you  also  that  the  Oak  wood  Park 
Farm  at  Danville  breeds  Devon  cattle.  And,  then, 
when  you  write  to  our  advertisers,  tell  them  you  find 
their  announcement  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  It 
makes  them  feel  good  to  think  they  were  so  wise  as 
to  choose  a  good  medium  for  advertising — and  it  does 
not  hurt  us.  Please  do  not  take  this  sort  of  an 
answer  to  your  question  as  a  personal  affront;  we 
have  been  waiting  to  get  in  a  little  lecture  like  this 
for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

Cutting  and  Carrying  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  just  starting  in  with  a  dairy 
herd  of  thirty- six  cows.  I  have  about  seventy  acres 
of  alfalfa.  I  propose  to  feed  it  to  my  cows  in  the 
barn.  What  is  the  best  method  of  feeding  ?  How 
many  times  a  day  should  the  cows  be  fed  ?  What 
proportion  of  the  day  should  they  be  allowed  to  run 
loose  in  the  yard  ?  What  is  the  best  up-to-date  book 
on  California  dairying  ? — Stanislads,  Modesto. 

We  are  frank  enough  to  confess  that  in  the  glorious 
climate  of  Stanislaus  we  would  not  think  of  barning 
the  cows  long  enough  for  them  to  eat  all  they  ought 
to.  When  you  take  your  bed  out  under  a  tree  or 
upon  the  veranda  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  what 
do  you  think  of  shutting  a  cow  up  in  the  barn  ? 
Dairy  barns  are  fine  things  for  shelter  during  stormy 
weather,  and  for  sake  of  cleanliness  it  is  better  to 
milk  in  a  well-kept  barn  than  in  a  muddy  or  dusty 
corral,  but  for  the  chief  part  of  the  life  of  the  cow 
she  should  be  in  fresh  air  with  shade  to  run  under 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  the  night,  except 
when  cold  or  rainy,  she  is  better  off  under  the  stars. 
We  should  feed  the  alfalfa  in  racks  in  the  yard  and 
not  in  the  barn,  and  feed  a  little  grain  or  middlings 
at  milking  time,  both  to  attract  the  cows  to  their 
stanchions  at  that  time  and  to  balance  the  ration 
which  needs  starchy  matter  to  balance  the  excess  of 
protein  in  the  alfalfa.  We  should  then  keep  the  cows 
out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  during  good  weather. 
There  is  no  book  especially  treating  of  California 
dairying.   

Almonds  and  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  land  that  produces  good 
almond  crops  also  produce  as  good  English  walnuts 
in  this  locality  ?  The  walnuts  would  be  either  Santa 
Rosa  softshell  or  Prceparturiens  varieties.  And 
would  planting  them  24  feet  apart  be  too  close  for 
heavy  crops  ? — Grower,  Woodland. 

The  same  land  might  produce  them  both  provided 
it  is  suited  to  the  walnut,  but  it  might  do  well  with 
almonds  but  not  with  walnuts.    The  walnut  is  more 
strenuous  about  its  moisture  supply  than  the  almond 
consequently  there  are  some  uplands  rather  shallow 
and  dry  which  will  give  good  almonds  but  not  wal 
nuts.    On  the  other  hand  there  are  lower  lands 
which  are  too  frosty  for  the  almond  which  the  wal 
nut,  because  of  its  later  start  in  the  season,  might 
succeed  upon.    The  walnut  is  a  slower  coach  than 
the  almond  and  is  not  so  restless  under  high  winter 
temperatures.    Mainly  for  this  reason  the  almond 
has  been  practically  abandoned  in  some  parts  of 


southern  California  where  the  walnut  is  a  large  crop. 
Twenty-four  feet  is  too  close  for  an  English  walnut, 
though  it  is  fairly  good  for  an  almond.  If  you  con- 
clude that  the  situation  favors  both  nuts  you  can 
alternate  them  at  20  feet  and  cut  out  the  almonds 
when  the  walnuts  need  more  room. 


Easy  Weed  Killing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  desire  to  learn,  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  your  opinion  as  to 
the  best  method  to  be  followed  in  destroying  the  wild 
grasses  and  weeds  that  are  native  to  the  lands  in  the 
Sacramento  valley.  I  have  heard  that  they  can  be 
killed  by  the  use  of  coal  oil,  if  applied  when  the  grass 
is  young.  Is  that  true?  Is  there  anything  known 
to  science  that  will  kill  these  grasses  which  does  not 
ruin  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  anything  else? — 
Enquirer,  Willows. 

We  have  never  been  satisfied  with  any  evidence  we 
have  seen  of  satisfactory  work  with  electricity  or 
coal  oil  in  weed  killing.  The  electricity  method  never 
got  beyond  the  brilliant  claim  made  for  it.  We  do 
not  know  that  it  was  ever  tried.  Coal  oil  will  kill 
plants  and  the  soil  also,  for  a  time,  depending  upon 
how  light  the  soil  is.  Some  weeds  are  killed  by  blue- 
stone  water,  made  weak  enough  so  that  the  grass  is 
not  injured.  It  should  be  stronger  to  kill  grass  than 
some  broad-leaved  weeds.  But,  on  the  whole,  we 
know  of  nothing  better  for  good  weed  killing  than 
cultivation  or  by  covering  the  ground  by  a  dense 
growth,  like  alfalfa,  which  will  smother  out  many 
weeks.  The  real  easy  way  to  kill  weeds  has  not  been 
found  yet.  When  Adam  was  driven  out  of  Eden,  he 
was  told  that  weed  killing  was  a  hard  job,  and  his 
sons  have  not  found  out  yet  that  the  early  informa- 
tion could  be  successfully  disputed. 


were  left  for  the  pigs  to  help  themselves  to,  and  they 
will  invariably  eat  all  the  seeds  first.  I  was  told  that 
melons  would  prevent  sows  from  getting  with  pig,  or, 
if  they  did  so,  the  pigs  would  be  born  without  hair.  I 
can  only  say  I  made  most  money  on  my  melon-fed 
pigs. — Swine  Grower,  Fresno. 


Separators  and  Cleanliness. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  heard  it  claimed  by  several 
people  who  are  proprietors  of  creameries  and  agents 
for  separators  that  a  separator  removes  all  dirt  and 
foul  matter,  resulting  from  uncleanly  habits  in  milk- 
ing, from  the  cream,  leaving  it  pure.  I  am  doubtful 
of  such  results,  and  I  would  like  the  opinion  of  some 
one  who  knows. — Alma  Walls,  Sonoma  county. 

It  is  not  true.  A  cream  separator  is  the  closest 
strainer  ever  invented  and  it  does  take  from  the  milk 
a  vast  amount  of  filth  ;  but  it  can  not  free  the  milk 
from  decay  germs  nor  can  it  remove  ill  flavors  which 
come  from  filthy  handling  and  surroundings.  The 
separator  is,  therefore,  a  fine  milk  cleanser  ;  but  to 
claim  that  it  mak-3S  milk  pure  is  to  do  the  worst  thing 
that  can  be  done  for  the  separator,  because  it  is  apt 
to  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  carelessness  and  there- 
fore increase  the  chances  of  losing  part  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  separator  by  trusting  it  to  do  what  it 
actually  can  not  do.  If  the  separator  could  purify 
the  milk,  all  the  exhortations  to  care  and  cleanliness 
and  all  the  laws  to  secure  them  would  be  foolishness. 
Do  not  bring  the  separator  into  disrepute  by  claim- 
ing too  much  for  it. 

Making  a  Colt  of  Calf  Timber. 

To  the  Editor: — What  should  I  do  with  a  young 
colt  that  has  lost  its  mother  ?  Am  feeding  it  on 
cow's  milk.  Should  anything  be  added  to  the  milk  to 
make  it  more  fit  for  the  colt  ?  How  soon  could  I 
shut  off  the  milk  supply,  or  begin  to  ?— Subscriber, 
Penryn. 

Mare's  milk  is  the  poorest  of  the  whole  line  of  do- 
mestic animals,  consequently  you  must  be  careful 
about  overfeeding  a  colt  with  cow's  milk,  which  is 
nearly  twice  as  rich  in  cheesy  matter  and  fat  as  his 
natural  supply.  Mare's  milk  is,  however,  much 
richer  in  sugar  than  cow's  milk,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  add  sugar  because  the  excess  of  fat  in  cow's 
milk  will  serve  the  same  purpose,  providing  the  colt 
does  not  get  a  colic  with  it.  We  cannot  tell  how  long 
you  will  have  to  feed.  Give  the  colt  a  chance  to 
learn  to  eat  a  little  dry  bran  and  to  nibble  grass  or 
alfalfa  and  taper  off  the  milk  supply  as  observation 
and  judgment  indicate. 


Piemelon  Seeds  Not  Bad  for  Pigs. 

To  the  Editor: — Referring  to  an  item  in  your  issue 
of  April  29,  "  Pigs  and  Melon  Seeds,"  I  give  you  my 
experience  of  several  years  feeding  pigs  the  citron  or 
piemelons.  I  used  to  grow  tons  of  those  melons  on  my 
eight-acre  vineyard,  and,  after  picking  my  second- 
crop  grapes,  I  turned  my  hogs  loose  into  the  vineyard 
and  for  two  or  three  months  fed  practically  nothing 
but  the  few  grapes  that  were  left  and  the  melons,  also 
flavoring  the  drinking  water  with  middlings  to  keep 
the  pigs  in  the  habit  of  coming  at  my  call.  I  can  say 
that  I  never  found  a  pig  injured  by  the  melons,  which 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  May  15,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cold  and  cloudy  weather  continued  during  the  first  of 
the  week,  with  light  rain,  and  was  followed  by  clear 
weather  and  higher  temperature.  A  severe  thunder- 
storm, accompanied  by  hail  and  rain,  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sacramento  on  the  Uth,  damaging  grain,  hay 
and  fruit  to  some  extent,  in  a  very  limited  area.  The 
rains  caused  very  little  damage  in  other  sections,  and 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  preceding  week  were  less  injurious 
than  expected.  Considerable  hay  had  been  cut  and  was 
damaged,  but  late  sown  wheat  was  greatly  benefitted 
and  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  The  observer  at  Red 
Bluff  reports  that  the  yields  of  grain,  hay  and  all  fruit 
except  pears  and  prunes,  will  be  the  heaviest  in  ten 
years.  Rust  has  appeared  in  a  few  wheat  fields,  but  the 
warm,  clear  weather  is  having  a  beneficial  effect.  Hops 
are  improving  rapidly  and  vegetables  are  making  good 
growth.  Vineyards  are  looking  well,  but  will  have  to  be 
cultivated  again.    Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  generally  cool  and  cloudy  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week  and  warm  and  clear  at  the  close. 
Light  rain  fell  in  all  sections,  but  caused  no  damage,  and 
the  injury  by  rain  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  week 
was  not  as  serious  as  expected.  Some  grain  was  lodged 
and  cut  hay  was  damaged.  Light  frosts  occurred  on  the 
9th  in  Lake,  Humboldt  and  Contra  Costa  counties,  but 
no  damage  resulted.  Crop  prospects  are  better  than  at 
this  time  last  week,  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  heavy 
yield  of  hay  and  at  least  an  average  yield  of  grain  in 
most  places.  Hops  are  in  fair  condition,  but  backward, 
and  will  be  improved  by  the  warm  weather.  Late  sown 
grain  was  greatly  benefited  by  recent  raiDs.  Sugar 
beets,  beans  and  vegetables  are  doing  well.  Green  feed 
is  plentiful.  Peaches  and  prunes  are  improving  and  fair 
yields  are  now  expected.  The  first  Royal  apricots  were 
shipped  from  Vacaville  during  the  week.  Vineyards 
are  in  excellent  condition.  The  cherry  crop  is  exceed- 
ingly light. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  was  generally  cloudy  and  cool  the  first 
part  of  the  week  and  clear  and  warm  during  the  last 
part.  The  rain  and  high  wind  of  the  previous  week  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  hay  that  was  cut,  and  also 
damaged  wheat  in  some;places.  Hay  making  is  progress- 
ing rapidly  in  all  sections  and  a  large  crop  will  be  har- 
vested. Wheat  is  badly  damaged  by  rust  in  some  locali- 
ties. Oats  and  barley  are  filling  well.  Apricots  and 
peaches  are  very  uneven  crops,  some  orchards  full, 
others  light.  Prunes  will  be  a  fair  crop:  olives  and 
grapes  promising  and  thrifty.  Green  feed  is  plentiful 
and  stock  are  healthy  and  in  excellent  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Generally  fair  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
higher  temperature  at  the  close,  and  conditions  were 
quite  favorable  for  all  crops.  The  rain  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  week  caused  considerable  damage  to  cut 
hay  and  some  injury  to  grain  and  fruit,  but  benefited 
late  sown  wheat  and  pasturage.  It  is  now  reported  that 
the  yield  of  grain  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  expected,  owing 
to  light  early  rains  and  continuous  heavy  rains  shortly 
after  seeding.  Haying  is  progressing,  with  excellent 
results.  The  weather  has  been  too  cool  for  walnuts  and 
corn.  Potatoes  are  doing  well  and  are  free  from  blight. 
It  is  reported  that  cut  worms  have  attacked  orango 
orchards  in  San  Bernardino  county  and  are  causing 
gre  it  damage  to  the  green  fruit.  Vineyards  and  decidu- 
ous fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

Eureka  Summary.— Weather  cool,  but  favorable. 
Rain  the  fore  part  of  the  week  softened  the  soil  and 
greatly  benefited  gardens  and  crop9.  Fruit  crop  abund- 
ant; hay  above  the  average;  oats  and  barley  very 
promising. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Rain,  followed  by  wind, 
not  very  beneficial.  Some  sections  report  cut  worms 
doing  considerable  damage  to  crops.  Grapes  are  setting 
for  a  large  crop. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, May  17,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 


Eureka  

Red  Bluff  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco. . . 

Fresno   

Independence... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles  

San  Diego  

Yuma  


Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 
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FORESTRY. 


Forest  Restoration  in  Southern  California. 


From  an  address  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Lukens  of  Pasadena,  at  Redlands. 

With  our  long  rainless  season — often  eight  consecu- 
tive months — all  growth  on  the  mountains  becomes 
very  dry  and  fires  have  wrought  great  damage. 
Forests  have  been  supplanted  with  chaparral,  and  in 
time  over  much  of  the  area  chaparral  is  supplanted 
with  a  growth  of  herbaceous  plants  with  little  root 
power.  As  a  result,  many  perennial  streams  that 
formerly  flowed  to  the  sea  have  ceased  flowing  en- 
tirely, except  in  form  of  floods  immediately  after  a 
storm. 

Southern  California  has  a  population  of  384,000  and 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $324,000,000.  There  could 
hardly  be  any  limit  to  our  growth  in  population  and 
wealth  if  our  water  supply  could  be  increased,  to  ac- 
complish which  would  require,  first,  for  temporary 
relief,  the  building  of  storage  reservoirs.  But  for  a 
lasting  and  permanent  water  supply  measures  must 
be  speedily  adopted  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  our 
watersheds  by  fire  and  to  plant  over  the  denuded 
areas. 

Once  Persia  was  the  most  fertile  land  of  Asia,  well 
watered  and  richly  wooded.  Once  the  Sahara  was 
the  granary  of  Africa  and  of  Europe.  To-day  they 
are  barren  sands,  brought  about  by  the  irrational  use 
of  the  forests.  The  fearful  famines  in  India  are  trace- 
able to  a  large  extent  directly  to  forest  destruction, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  once  rich  in  grow- 
ing crops,  have  become  desolate,  barren  regions  from 
the  destruction  of  the  forests. 

A  few  years  ago  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey selected  a  watershed  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  one  in  Arizona,  each  covering  an  area  of  142 
square  miles,  their  purpose  being  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  value  of  forested  and  non-forested  areas 
in  the  regulating  of  stream  flow.  The  area  in  Wash- 
ington—Cedar Creek — was  completely  forested,  and 
the  annual  precipitation  was  from  93  to  150  inches, 
and  the  maximum  run-off  from  Cedar  Creek  was  6321 
cubic  feet  per  second,  while  the  maximum  run-off 
from  Queen  creek  in  Arizona,  with  a  precipitation  of 
but  15  inches  annually,  was  9000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

During  the  year  of  1900  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Forestry  carried  on  an  investigation  in  the  San 
Bernardino  forest  reserve  in  southern  California  to 
ascertain  the  relation  of  the  run-off  to  precipitation 
on  forested  and  non-forested  areas,  on  which  a  record 
had  been  kept  for  a  number  of  years,  of  the  rainfall 
and  the  run-off.  It  was  found  that  the  effects  of  the 
forests  in  decreasing  surface  flow  was  enormous,  com- 
pared with  the  non-forested  one. 

With  these  facts  clearly  established,  showing  the 
incalculable  benefit  of  trees  on  our  mountains,  a  de- 
termined effort  is  being  made  to  reclothe  them,  and 
for  several  years  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
to  determine  the  most  economical  plan  to  pursue. 
The  economic  question  must  be  considered,  for  to 
plant  several  million  acres  of  rough  mountains  is  a 
work  of  great  magnitude.  As  a  preliminary  to  plant 
ing,  as  part  of  the  plan  and  must  be  reckoned  in  the 
expense,  is  the  preparation  of  the  areas  to  be  planted 
so  as  to  exclude  fires,  or,  at  least,  to  reduce  the  dan- 
ger to  the  minimum.  That  can  be  done  by  clearing 
the  ridges  of  brush  so  as  to  confine  the  fire  to  narrow 
limits  and  enable  men  to  reach  points  of  advantage  to 
fight  the  fire. 

The  experiments  carried  on  thus  far  in  planting 
trees  and  seeds  in  the  mountains  have  been  under  the 
most  unfavorable  climatic  conditions.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  just  passed  through  a  series  of  very  dry 
years,  during  which  time  the  natural  reproduction 
has  been  precluded,  not  only  of  trees  in  the  forested 
areas,  but  of  chaparral  as  well. 

Seeds  were  planted  in  the  open  ground — some  in 
ground  without  preparation;  but  in  most  cases  beds 
were  prepared  by  digging  a  space  a  foot  or  more 
across  and  a  foot  deep,  on  which  a  number  of  seeds 
were  planted.  This  plan  promised  well;  but  the  long 
season,  ten  months,  without  rain,  left  but  few  trees. 
Our  experiments  with  transplanting  trees  promised 
to  be  a  better  plan.  We  are  growing  in  nursery, 
and  at  two  years  old  will  plant  on  the  mountains  with 
confidence  of  success. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  very  wet  seasons 
sowing  seed  will  be  successful,  as  nature  reforests. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  a  good  stock  of  seed  on 
hand  for  such  an  occasion. 

To  determine  upon  the  species  of  trees  to  plant 
has  necessitated  a  careful  study  of  Nature's  plan, 
with  which  we  keep  in  as  close  touch  as  possible. 
Coniferous  trees  form  the  base  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  number  will  be  used,  planting  them  in  their 
indigenous  zones,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  soil  and 
conditions  of  their  choosing.  Along  water  courses 
w.e  are  succeeding  in  growing  ash  and  walnut  trees. 
Seeds  of  indigenous  conifers  "  and  of  a  few  species  of 
exotics  in  an  experimental  way  "  are  grown  under 
lath  houses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  growth 
transplanted  in  the  open  ground  to  harden,  and  at 
two  or  three  years  old  are  to  be  planted  on  the 
mountains. 

Our  nursery  is  located  in  the  mountains  at  a  me- 


dium altitude  that  propagation  may  be  more  certain, 
and  the  trees  having  been  grown  in  the  same  char- 
acter of  soil  they  are  to  be  finally  planted  in,  and  are 
more  certain  to  succeed.  Where  the  tree  is  to  be 
planted  a  small  space  is  loosened  with  a  mattock,  in 
which  the  tree  is  planted  and  mulched.  The  planting 
must  be  done  during  the  rainy  season,  which  is  be- 
tween November  and  April,  that  the  trees  may 
become  anchored  before  dry  weather  sets  in.  The 
roots  of  our  indigenous  conifers  in  southern  California 
make  a  wonderful  growth,  as  they  do  in  other  semi- 
arid  regions 

The  big  cone  spruce,  which  predominates  in  the 
middle  timber  zone  on  our  mountains,  has  especial 
root  strength.  Trees  but  6  inches  high  and  of  but 
one  summer's  growth  are  often  found  with  a  tap  root 
30  to  40  inches  deep.  Old  trees  have  been  found  to 
have  a  root  system  equal  in  bulk  and  in  many  cases 
greater  than  its  growth  above  ground.  In  a  few 
small  areas  where  these  trees  have  escaped  destruc- 
tion the  precipitation  of  rain  is  held  in  reserve  by 
the  innumerable  root  dams  and  the  accumulation  on 
the  surface  of  litter  from  the  foliage  and  twigs  of  the 
trees. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  southern  California  is  $34,000,000.  If 
we  were  to  say  that  it  would  cost  $22,000,000  to  com- 
pletely restore  tree  growth  on  our  mountains  and 
properly  care  for  them  and  prevent  fires  for  fifty 
years,  it  would  without  consideration  be  declared  im- 
possible on  account  of  expense,  but  when  it  is  looked 
at  from  a  business  standpoint  it  is  of  less  than  7%  of 
present  valuation  over  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

It  is  the  natural  and  proper  thing  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  take  the  lead  in  this  work;  to 
make  the  investigations  along  scientific  lines  and 
establish  working  plans,  as  well  as  supervise  the 
work;  and  in  this  the  Government  is  doing  well.  But 
where  so  much  is  needed  as  in  southern  California, 
the  people  directly  benefited,  yes,  whose  very  exist- 
ence depends  upon  the  work,  must  raise  money  to 
carry  it  on  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 

For  equitable  climate,  richness  of  soil,  scenic 
beauty,  southern  California  is  unsurpassed.  The 
only  thing  that  can  limit  the  growth  in  wealth  and 
population  is  the  supply  of  water,  without  which  little 
can  be  accomplished. 


The  Primer  of  Forestry  Completed. 


As  a  source  of  positive  information  about  what  for- 
estry really  is,  and  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  its 
methods,  a  book  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Forester  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
entitled  "A  Primer  of  Forestry,"  which  is  published 
in  two  parts.  Part  I  was  issued  in  1899,  and  has 
passed  through  several  editions,  reaching  a  circula- 
tion of  about  225,000  copies.  It  deals  with  the  life  of 
a  single  tree,  with  trees  as  they  exist  in  a  forest, 
with  the  life  of  a  forest,  and  with  the  enemies  of  the 
forest. 

Part  II  of  the  Primer  has  just  been  published.  It 
deals  with  "  Practical  Forestry,"  the  purpose  of 
which  is  defined  as  "  to  make  the  forest  render  its 
best  service  to  man  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  its  usefulness  in  the  future." 
In  other  words  it  means  "both  the  use  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  forest." 

The  Primer  as  a  whole  will  be  read  with  profit  by 
every  one  who  takes  a  practical  interest  in  the  for- 
ests and  who  wishes  to  see  them  protected  and  prop- 
erly developed  as  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of 
the  nation.  It  can  be  had  free  by  application  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Effect  of  Climatic  Conditions  on  Fertility  of  Eggs. 


To  the  Editor: — That  the  weather  has  a  very 
marked  effect  on  fowls,  regarding  the  fertility  of  the 
eggs,  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  is  often  the  cause 
when  other  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  undesirable 
condition. 

One  reads  repeatedly  in  the  columns  of  the  poultry 
press  and  journals  devoting  space  to  these  matters 
cautions  as  to  feeding  and  exercise  and  general  man- 
agement to  insure  the  fertility  of  eggs;  but  there  is, 
I  believe,  as  much  dependent  upon  the  weather  as  any 
one  thing  in  this  connection. 

While  fertile  eggs  are  to  be  had  at  all  times  of  year 
in  greater  or  less  numbers,  the  natural  season  for 
hatching  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  danger  of 
severe  cold  is  past,  seems  to  be  known  to  the  hen, 
and,  if  the  season  be  one  of  unusual  conditions,  there 
is  bound  to  be  interruptions  in  the  fertility  not  ex- 
perienced in  seasons  of  uniformly  good  weather. 

This  has  been  a  season  particularly  noticeable  the 
country  over,  as  the  writer  has  had  letters  from 
Mexico  to  Washington  asking  the  reason  for  low  per 
cent  of  fertility,  one  party  reporting  also,  but  eleven 
fertile  eggs  from  a  prominent  Eastern  breeder  among 
fifty  eggs  incubated. 

While  proper  feed  and  care  are  necessary,  condi- 
tions to  insure  the  hatchability  of  eggs,  a  spell  of 
inclement  weather  will  lower  the  average  fertility  in 


a  very  marked  degree,  and  where  some  individual 
hens  are  inclined  to  lay  a  larger  number  of  fertiles 
than  the  general  run  of  the  flock  despite  the  weather 
conditions,  the  greater  number  are  affected  as 
stated. 

Poultry  breeders  have  accomplished  much  for  the 
improvement  of  flocks,  but  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  rear  flocks  that  shall  be  uniformly  heavy  layers  of 
fertile  eggs  at  a  season  when  conditions  for  their 
rearing  a  brood  without  human  attention  are  not 
such  as  to  insure  the  safe  rearing  of  their  chicks 
were  they  to  have  stolen  a  nest  away  from  the  pro- 
tection of  buildings.  Much  can  be  and  is  done  to  in- 
sure fertility  by  the  housing  of  birds  and  furnishing 
well  filled  scratching  sheds,  thus  in  a  measure  guard- 
ing the  birds  from  outside  weather  that  might  lower 
the  average  fertility;  but  this  is  only  the  condition 
on  the  plants  of  extensive  breeders  who  look  to  early 
hatching.  Where  eggs  are  to  be  incubated  during 
the  stormy  season,  they  should  be  gathered  on  such 
days  as  are  pleasant,  and  the  bird  fairly  comfortable 
outside  and  not,  by  force  of  the  cold,  compelled  to 
turn  every  moment  of  their  lives  to  the  seeking  of 
food  to  keep  up  the  bodily  heat,  as  the  females  that 
are  indifferent  to  the  attention  of  the  male  birds  are 
in  many  cases  those  that  require  frequent  visits  from 
the  male  bird  to  insure  the  fertility  of  their  eggs — in 
some  cases  this  is  every  day  —  while  others  lay 
strongly  fertile  eggs  for  seven  to  ten  days  after  the 
male  birds  have  been  taken  from  the  pens. 

The  males,  too,  feel  the  changes  as  well  as  their 
mates,  as  cold,  wet  days  see  them  less  active  and  in- 
clined to  perch  in  some  sheltered  spot  rather  than  to 
be  running  about.  Make  summer  conditions  as  much 
as  possible,  but  the  hen  will  bring  forth  the  best 
chicks  at  the  time  she  thinks  it  best  for  them  to  come 
out,  be  it  February  or  June,  and  the  time  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  hatched  where  the  eggs  are 
properly  cared  for.  W.  S.  Sullivan. 

Agnew,  Cal. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Excessive  Irrigation. 


By  James  Mills  of  South  Riverside,  at  the  Water  Congress  recently 
held  in  Los  Angeles  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  Depart- 
ment of  Extension  in  Agriculture. 

Let  me  say  in  opening  that  I  believe  from  actual 
experience  that  there  are  many  more  orchards  ruined 
by  over-irrigation  than  by  under-irrigation  ;  that 
there  are  more  men  who  ruin  their  prospects  by 
pouring  water  on  and  off  their  lands  than  there  are 
those  who  do  it  by  irrigating  their  lands. 

As  I  understand  irrigation,  it  is  placing  water  in 
the  soil  for  the  development  of  the  orchard,  for  the 
taking  up  in  solution  of  the  elements  of  the  fertilizers 
that  you  put  in,  or  that  nature's  God  put  in  the  soil, 
and  feeding  it  through  the  root  system  to  the  tree, 
thus  depositing  in  the  laboratory  of  the  tree  the  food- 
stuffs that  were  taken  up  and  carried  through 
nature's  avenues  to  their  places  of  deposit. 

Now  the  theory  I  would  like  to  give  you  is  this: 
That  if  you  pour  water  over  your  soil,  you  are  dam- 
aging your  soil,  damaging  your  prospects  and  dam- 
aging your  bank  account.  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
have  done  and  what  we  have  accomplished,  and  I  will 
begin  with  one  piece  of  land,  sandy  and  somewhat 
sterile,  which  has  not  had  but  one  irrigation  each 
year  for  the  last  three  years,  and  that  irrigation 
given  in  order  to  plant  the  cover  crop.  When  I  took 
the  office  I  am  now  occupying  under  W.  J  Fraser, 
who  is  manager  of  that  great  property,  this  block  of 
twenty  acres  I  found  took  more  water  than  we  could 
possibly  afford  to  give  it.  I  gave  it  600  inches  of 
water  the  first  irrigation.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  it  needed  that  water  each  irrigation,  we  did 
not  want  the  land  in  our  business,  because  it  was  a 
great  loss  and  a  great  failure.  I  dug  into  the  soil  10 
feet  everywhere  through  the  twenty-acre  tract.  I 
took  the  soil  to  my  home  and  put  it  under  the  micro- 
scope and  I  found  that  I  had  building  stones  in  minia- 
ture and  not  soil.  All  of  the  humus  had  been  burned 
out  or  washed  out  or  eaten  out — it  was  gone.  I  saw 
that  I  must  first  place  humus  in  the  soil. 

I  took  animal  fertilizers  to  start  with,  and  on  top 
of  them  I  put  my  cover  crop  of  cowpeas,  following 
that  with  a  cover  crop  of  the  Canadian  field  peas— 
the  common  field  peas.  I  turned  them  under  in  the 
winter.  I  caught  and  held  the  rains,  and  I  pledge 
you  my  word  that  I  hadn't  to  irrigate  that  piece  of 
land  until  the  last  of  October  the  following  fall.  I  did 
not  leave  it  without  carefully  examining  the  soil  every 
month.  I  dug  a  hole  10  feet  deep,  6  feet  long,  some- 
times longer,  and  18  inches  wide,  that  I  might  get  in 
there  and  examine  the  soil  as  to  the  content  of  moist- 
ure in  it.  I  also  took  these  samples  of  soil  to  my  office 
and  examined  them  there.  I  watched  the  trees. 
There  is  the  index— the  tree.  The  tree  will  tell  you 
when  it  needs  water,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  give 
it  before  then,  because  you  will  damage  its  prospects 
if  you  do.  I  watched  that,  I  say,  every  month,  and 
prohibited  the  irrigators  from  putting  the  water  on 
until  the  first  of  October.  It  was  a  rebudded  orchard 
that  had  been  sweets.  It  was  budded  over  to  Navels. 
The  buds  were  three  years  old.    We  took  4500  loose 
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boxes  off  that  place  with  its  one  irrigation,  and  it 
didn't  need  the  irrigation  at  that  time,  but  the  peas 
did,  because  I  wanted  to  put  another  cover  crop  in. 

The  next  year  we  irrigated  it  in  July  to  give  it 
another  cover  crop,  and  we  took  10,000  boxes  of  fruit 
off  of  it.  I  give  you  this  as  an  illustration  that  the 
pouring  of  water  on  that  piece  of  ground  every  thirty 
days  would  not  have  been  economy — it  would  have 
been  a  dead  loss.  I  #say  to  you,  for  the  sake  of 
economy  in  irrigation,  don't  irrigate  your  tree  until 
you  know  it  needs  the  irrigation. 

Water  should  not  leave  your  soil.  You  can  irrigate 
your  soil  without  wasting  water.  There  are  thou- 
sands who  will  tell  you  that  you  can,  for  they  have 
seen  it  done — they  do  it  themselves. 

We  irrigate  one  piece  of  land  not  oftener  than  eight 
weeks— very  seldom  within  nine  and  ten  weeks — in 
the  hottest  time  of  the  year.  Right  alongside  of  it, 
right  across  the  line,  within  10  feet  of  that  orchard, 
there  is  another  orchard  irrigated  every  thirty  days, 
and  within  ten  days  after  every  irrigation  it  is  need- 
ing another  drink,  and  needs  it  badly.  Why?  On 
these  lands  over  which  I  preside  we  cultivate,  and 
cultivate,  and  cultivate.  We  get  that  dust  mulch 
that  holds  down  the  water.  The  other  man  does  not 
cultivate;  he  scratches  the  top  of  the  soil — the  way 
many  of  you  do.  Many  of  you— for  I  have  been  over 
your  lands  all  through  the  State.  You  scratch  the 
top  of  the  soil.  What  happens?  Every  capillary 
tube  that  you  ought  to  have  shattered  and  held  down 
with  your  dust  blanket  is  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  the  greatest  power  in  earth  or  in 
Heaven,  outside  of  the  Almighty  himself,  the  great 
sun  that  reigns  over  the  meridian,  draws  every  drop 
of  the  water  that  you  put  into  the  soil  out  again  and 
evaporates  it  into  the  atmosphere,  whereas  every 
drop  of  it  should  have  gone  into  your  root  system,  up 
through  your  tree  into  your  leaf,  and  there,  by  trans- 
piration, sent  off  into  the  atmosphere.  Why  put 
water  into  the  soil  if  you  are  going  to  allow  the  sun, 
with  its  tremendous  power,  to  suck  it  up  and  send  it 
off  into  the  atmosphere?  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
you  have  got  to  use  your  cultivator.  It  is  water,  it 
is  fertilizer,  it  is  fruit,  it  is  success,  and  without  it  is 
failure. 

I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  don't  need  to  use 
1  inch  to  five  acres  on  any  tree  or  any  orchard  that 
is  not  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old.  Take  our  young 
trees.  You  plant  a  young  orchard — a  fine  piece  of 
soil,  friable,  capable  of  the  very  finest  results  if  you 
use  your  plow  and  your  cover  crops.  You  put  it  in. 
You  spread  your  water  through  five  or  six  furrows, 
shallow,  and  you  run  your  water  through  them. 
What  good  does  it  do  that  tree?  Not  a  whit.  Now, 
if  in  placing  that  young  tree,  you  would  dig  your  hole 
deep  and  put  it  in,  you  don't  need  more  than  one  fur- 
row during  the  first  two  years  of  its  life,  and  you  will 
be  giving  it  a  root  system  down  deep  into  the  earth, 
so  that  it  can  in  its  after  years  hold  its  head  up  heav- 
enward, because  it  has  got  its  roots  down  toward  the 
center  of  the  earth.  You  ought  to  get  a  root  system 
3  or  4  feet  down.  You  can  get  it.  You  can  get  it 
deep,  for  I  have  followed  my  roots  6  or  7  feet  down. 
And  there  is  fertilizer  there  ;  there  is  humus  there, 
and  there  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  subsoil  moisture  that 
will  sustain  you  and  your  tree  in  the  years  of  drouth 
such  as  we  have  had  the  last  few  years.  For  economy 
of  water,  then,  I  say  to  you,  in  planting  your  trees 
strike  their  roots  deep  ;  keep  your  water  near  it. 
The  very  best  orchardists  do  this.  Not  up  against  it, 
because  that  would  spoil  your  tree,  but  18  inches  or 
so  from  it,  so  that  you  can  cultivate  it  with  a  walking 
cultivator,  and  let  it  sink  down  into  the  soil.  That 
will  strike  out  laterally  and  will  give  the  tree  ample 
room  to  spread  its  roots.  Don't  have  your  tree 
spread  its  roots  all  over  the  surface,  so  that  they  are 
within  10  or  11  inches,  and  when  you  come  to  plow 
you  will  cut  its  roots  off.  The  roots  have  no  right  to 
be  on  the  surface.  They  ought  to  be  where,  if  you 
plow  9  inches,  you  will  not  cut  your  leading,  feeding 
roots.  Three  years  ago  I  dug  into  a  piece  of  land — a 
heavy  soil.  I  could  not  get  down  18  inches.  It  was 
as  dry  as  the  hub  of  that  old  cart  out  there.  The 
next  year  I  went  down  I  got  6  feet;  last  year  I  got 
down  12  feet.  I  cut  a  trench  16  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide,  and  drove  a  trench  underneath  the  tree.  We 
cut  out  unmercifully  with  a  disk  plow;  left  nothing 
that  a  plow  could  catch;  went  down  and  down  and 
down,  and  those  places  which  needed  irrigation  every 
three  weeks  before  only  need  it  now  every  eight  or 
nine  or  ten  weeks  apart.  We  can  get  along  with  less 
than  1  inch  to  five  acres,  and  we  can  actually  get 
along  with  less  than  that  for  years  to  come,  especially 
where  we  have  any  young  orchard.  I  have  found  this 
— that  the  fewer  times  I  irrigate  the  better  it  is  for 
the  tree,  the  better  it  is  for  the  company,  the  better 
it  is  for  our  bank  account.  I  say  to  you  that  the  less 
water,  in  reason,  you  give  your  orchard  the  better. 
Give  it  the  cultivator.  Where  you  used  to  irrigate 
twice  and  cultivate  once,  cultivate  six  times,  if  you 
have  got  the  time;  but  get  that  mulch  that  holds  the 
water  down  and  feeds  it  to  the  tree.  Don't  let  it  be 
sucked  up  to  the  surface  and  be  deposited  in  the  at- 
mosphere, where  it  does  no  good  to  you  or  to  the 
tree. 

How  shall  you  get  it  down  deep?  Get  a  deep  fur- 
row into  your  soil — not  a  surface  furrow,  but  a  deep 
furrow,  and  as  few  as  possible. 

A  delegate — How  deep? 

Mr.  Mills— Nine,  ten  inches.    Ride  on  your  culti- 


vator. Load  it  down.  When  you  irrigate,  don't  run 
the  water  off  your  soil.  At  the  lower  end  get  your 
cross-furrows,  and  when  your  water  comes  down 
there  take  care  of  it.  Strike  it  out  into  your  cross- 
furrows;  hold  it  there.  If  you  have  more  water  than 
your  men  can  handle,  go  up  to  the  flume  and  cut  it 
down,  whether  you  are  entitled  to  it  or  not.  Let  it 
go  back  into  the  ditch  and  flow  down  that  ditch  to 
your  neighbor,  who  needs  it  worse  than  you  do  if  it 
is  running  off  your  land. 

Now  that  you  have  got  your  land  irrigated,  close 
your  furrows  quickly.  Don't  leave  it  twenty-four, 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  until  you  can  get  your 
cultivator  in  upon  it.  Close  them  at  once.  A  July 
sun  will  take  35%  of  the  water  that  you  put  in  the 
soil  out  in  one  day.  Close  your  furrow  and  get  your 
ground  mulched.  Just  as  soon,  then,  as  the  water 
has  equalized  itself  in  the  soil— and  it  will  equalize  it- 
self if  you  will  hold  it— get  in  and  cultivate.  If  two 
horses  can't  do  it,  put  four  on,  and  if  four  can't  do  it 
put  six  on.  And  put  your  cultivator  down  8  or  9 
inches  and  cultivate  again.  Every  time  you  cultivate 
you  mellow  the  soil;  you  let  the  air  in;  it  brings  the 
oxygen;  it  feeds  the  nitrifying  bacteria  and  increases 
them,  and,  as  they  increase,  just  in  that  proportion 
does  your  tree  get  fertilizer,  and  it  will  not  without 
it.  The  cultivator  will  economize  in  fertilizer;  the 
cultivator  will  economize  in  water  ;  the  cultivator 
will  economize  in  money;  it  will  save  your  money  and 
pile  it  up  for  you. 


THE  FIELD. 


Watermelon  Growing  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

A  carefully  written  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Cul- 
tivator gives  information  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
California  melon  growers  everywhere.  The  region 
described  is  along  the  foothills  of  the  Burbank-Glen- 
dale  district  of  the  San  Fernando  valley.  In  this 
district  the  soil  is  a  loose,  gravelly  or  sandy  loam  and 
holds  its  moisture  throughout  the  hottest  weather, 
with  a  minimum  of  tillage.  Not  only  do  they  have  a 
warm  soil,  but  the  location — a  high  mesa,  sloping  to- 
ward the  south— is  in  itself  particularly  favorable  for 
the  growing  of  crops  needing  great  warmth  during 
the  early  spring  months. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — The  land  is  plowed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  first  rains  of  winter.  In 
case  the  grower  has  time  it  is  plowed  twice;  but,  if 
plowed  only  once,  it  is  done  as  deeply  as  possible. 
From  then  until  planting  time  it  is  kept  free  from 
weeds  and  handled  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
conserve  the  soil  moisture,  though  in  many  soils  no 
work  of  this  sort  is  necessary.  However,  for  best 
results  in  planting,  the  land  should  be  very  smooth,  so 
that  frequent  harrowing,  especially  after  each  rain, 
helps  to  control  the  weeds  and  sets  the  proper 
"  plane  "  on  the  field. 

When  the  planting  season  arrives — and  this  varies 
somewhat — the  land  is  "  marked  off  "  for  planting. 
Some  use  a  hand  marker,  others  do  it  by  team  work, 
while  still  others  "set  out"  the  field  with  stakes. 
Three  different  checks  for  distances  seem  to  be  in 
use— 12x12  feet,  10x14  feet  and  8x16  feet.  Each  of 
these  schemes  have  adherents  who  claim  some  par- 
ticular advantage  for  their  own  way  of  doing  things. 
In  the  case  of  the  8x16  check,  it  allows  the  field  to  be 
cultivated  one  way  for  some  time  after  the  other 
checks  are  full  of  vines. 

Varieties  and  Planting. — The  sort  most  gener- 
ally grown  is  the  well  known  Chilean  White.  This 
melon  has  a  thin  rind,  is  also  the  best  shipper,  being 
very  firm  and  crisp  even  after  a  considerable  jour- 
ney. Others  somewhat  sparingly  grown  are  Georgia 
Rattlesnake,  or  Gypsy,  and  Kleckley  Sweets.  Last 
year  a  few  of  the  Rattlesnakes  found  a  ready  market 
at  good  prices  on  account  of  their  great  size  ;  but 
had  they  been  plenty  the  price  would  have  fallen  rap- 
idly, as  those  grown  here  do  not  compare  in  quality 
with  the  Chilean. 

Quite  a  difference  exists  in  the  number  of  seeds 
planted  in  each  hill;  some  put  in  but  four  or  five, 
while  others,  who  save  their  own  seeds,  use  seven  to 
fifteen  seeds.  The  growers  who  use  the  greater  num- 
ber contend  that  their  seeds  cost  them  little.  All  are 
not  planted  at  same  depth,  so  that  if  the  weather  be 
too  wet  or  too  dry  it  will  still  be  about  right  for  some 
of  the  seeds  to  grow  vigorously.  The  most  experi- 
enced growers  have  found  that  seed  grown  in  their 
neighborhood  produces  better  melons  than  that 
brought  in  from  elsewhere,  and  this  has  led  several 
growers  to  make  a  business  of  saving  the  best  seeds 
they  have,  which  are  readily  disposed  of  to  neighbors 
for  75  cents  to  $1  per  pound. 

When  all  is  ready  for  planting,  the  seeds  are 
soaked  for  about  twelve  hours  in  warm  water,  and 
now  most  growers  also  sprout  them.  This  is  gener- 
ally accomplished  by  digging  through  a  pile  of  warm 
manure,  down  to  the  ground,  spreading  the  seeds  in 
sacks  so  they  are  about  1  inch  deep  and  covering 
with  warm  manure,  leaving  them  so  until  sprouted, 
when  they  are  immediately  planted.  Those  who  are 
short  of  manure  sometimes  build  a  fire  on  the  ground, 
to  warm  the  soil,  scrape  away  the  ashes  and  bury 
the  Beeds  in  the  warm  earth,  afterward  covering 


with  manure  to  prevent  escape  of  heat.  One  of  the 
largest  growers  is  this  year  sprouting  his  seeds  by 
placing  them  in  Mason  fruit  jars  and  setting  these 
jars  in  warm  water.  The  time  necessary  to  sprout 
these  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
but  thirty-six  hours  is  about  the  average. 

All  planting  is  done  by  hand,  using  a  hoe  to  lift  the 
earth  and  to  cover.  Seeds  should  not  be  planted  be- 
below  the  "  flat "  of  the  land  and  many  growers  turn 
back-furrows  through  the  field  and  plant  on  these. 
The  planter  scrapes  away  the  top  soil  (a  half  inch  or 
so)  that  is  dry,  by  a  single  move  of  the  hoe,  raises 
the  next  half  inch  of  soil,  puts  in  his  seeds,  allows  the 
soil  to  drop  over  them;  then  replaces  the  dry  soil 
and  gives  the  "hill "  a  tap  with  the  flat  of  the  hoe  to 
firm  the  soil.  As  the  season  progresses,  the  weather 
becomes  warmer  so  that  later  planting  may  be  cor- 
respondingly deeper. 

Cultivation  and  Care. — Subsequent  care  consists 
mainly  of  keeping  the  weeds  down  and  producing  a 
dust  mulch  to  conserve  the  soil  moisture;  around  the 
hills  this  work  has  to  be  done  (when  plants  are  small) 
by  hand.  After  planting,  the  soil  sometimes  be- 
comes so  caked  that  the  seeds  can  hardly  push  their 
way  through  and  in  such  cases  it  is  best  to  rake  over 
each  hill  with  a  common  garden  rake.  The  general 
cultivation  is  done,  of  course,  with  harrows  and  culti- 
vators, the  latter  often  with  a  combination  of  teeth 
and  weed  knives. 

One  other  item  of  care  is  usually  put  in  practice, 
that  of  "turning"  the  vines  toward  the  center,  so 
as  to  compact  the  vine — make  it  dense — so  that  the 
melons  will  not  be  liable  to  sunburn.  The  latter 
trouble  is  quite  common  some  years  and  seriously  de- 
tracts from  the  market  value  of  the  melon.  During 
some  seasons  whole  fields,  on  certain  days,  may  be 
found  where  the  melons  have  a  well-marked  "  burnt  " 
brown  spot  on  the  sunny  side.  Succeeding  days  the 
weather  may  be  more  favorable  and  the  melons  will 
be  "free." 

Pests  and  Diseases. — Perhaps  the  most  serious 
problem  which  confronts  the  owner  of  a  small  tract 
who  is  "  all  in  melons,"  is  the  control  of  the  melon 
blight.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  easy  to  check,  even 
with  frequent  sprayings,  and  growers  now  find  that 
the  best  way  is  to  "stand  from  under."  This  means 
that  a  piece  of  land  may  be  put  into  melons  for  two 
years,  after  which  the  grower  must  seek  "green 
fields  and  pastures  new  "  for  his  melons  and  devote 
the  present  "  patch  "  to  other  crops.  Even  if  one  is 
able  to  combat  the  blight,  or  his  land  is  free  from  it, 
only  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  he  will  have  to 
change  his  crops.  Watermelons  do  not  "pull"  on 
the  soil  quite  so  heavily  as  most  field  crops,  but  the 
largest  single  grower  in  this  district  predicts  that 
while  the  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  the 
crop  will  be  perceptibly  lighter,  as  nearly  all  the 
present  fields  also  bore  melons  in  1904. 

Of  all  the  insect  pests  of  the  melon  none  other  is  of 
such  serious  import  as  the  pesky  little  aphids.  A 
closer  study  of  the  life  history  of  these  little  pests  is 
beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  many  localities,  yet  even 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  will  not  kill  aphids  when 
they  appear.  They  are  first  in  evidence  about  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  character  leaf 
and  the  duration  of  their  stay  is  largely  determined 
by  the  weather.  Sometimes  they  disappear  after 
the  first  real  hot  spell  and  in  other  seasons  will 
remain  so  late  that  occasionally  vines  and  even  full- 
grown  melons  will  be  covered  with  their  "honey- 
dew."  Rainy  weather  seems  to  knock  them  out  by 
washing  the  vines  clear  of  them,  but  in  general, 
damp,  foggy  weather  is  the  kind  they  glory  in.  Of 
course,  a  few  hot,  dry  days  soon  disposes  of  them. 
So,  too,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  can  the  melon 
"outgrow"  these  pests.  The  greatest  damage  is 
done  to  young  plants  and  if  the  melons  get  a  vigorous 
start  before  these  insects  appear,  and  the  weather 
thereafter  be  favorable,  the  vines  do  not  seem  to 
mind  the  attack,  for  they  grow  too  fast  to  have  time 
to  notice  a  few  "little  bugs." 

In  the  Burbank-Glendale  section  melon  aphis  has 
been  a  serious  menace  each  year,  so  that  the  grower 
has  always  to  be  ready  for  them.  During  the  season 
of  their  greatest  activity  it  is  necessary  to  -spray 
every  five  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  weather. 
Many  kinds  of  sprays  and  "cure-alls"  have  been 
tried  and  most  of  them  found  effective.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  hard  to  kill  the  aphids  already  on  the 
plant  but  new  hordes  usually  appear  as  soon  as  the 
spray  is  dry,  so  that  "constant  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  melons." 

The  green  and  the  striped  "squash"  bugs  bother  a 
little,  but  are  taken  no  note  of  by  the  growers  gener- 
ally. Cut  worms  take  a  few  plants  but  are  nowhere 
serious.  One  grower  seems  to  be  menaced  this  year 
by  chinch  bugs,  but  it  is  too  early  to  judge  how  ser- 
ious a  pest  they  will  be.  Squirrels  are  very  destruc- 
tive, a  warren  of  four  or  five  being  able  to  entirely 
clean  one-half  to  one  acre  in  a  single  day.  They  only 
work,  however,  on  the  seeds  and  after  the  plants  are 
started  are  no  further  trouble,  but  they  are  so  ener- 
getic during  this  short  season  that  every  melon 
grower  should  see  that  no  squirrels  live  near  his 
land. 

Still  another  pest,  an  insect,  proves  a  "  villian  of 
the  deepest  dye,"  and  he  is  called  "Jerusalem 
cricket,"  or  "Child  of  the  Earth."  This  fellow  often 
eats  the  plant  while  in  the  two-leaved  stage  and  even 
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invades  the  mature  melon  by  eating  a 
hole  through  the  rind  from  the  under- 
side. There  seems  no  way  to  combat 
this  pest  except  by  killing  all  you  find. 

Marketing.— The  lirst  melons  from 
this  district  are  usually  marketed  from 
the  fifth  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  and 
the  first  comers  find  a  ready  market  at 
fancy  prices.  When  the  market  has 
steadied  down  the  melons  are  sold  in 
three  sizes,  by  the  dozen.  Large  sizes 
bring  $1.50-13.50,  mediums  from  50c- 
$1.50,  and  smalls  from  20c-40c. 

The  bulk  of  the  melon  crop  is  handled 
by  the  local  dealers.  Some  growers 
have  regular  customers,  others  sell  to 
commission  merchants;  still  others  sell 
at  the  public  market.  The  Burbank- 
Glendale  district  has  an  organization  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  members  known  as 
the  Burbank  Melon  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion. This  organization  intends  to  keep 
the  local  market  from  being  glutted  by 
finding  a  market  for  carload  lots  at 
other  and  near-by  points.  Their  trav- 
eling salesmen  will  doubtless  travel  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego  in  search 
of  markets  for  their  surplus.  In  this 
way  they  expect  to  maintain  profitable 
prices. 

So  many  small  growers  abound  in 
this  district  that  anything  like  the  ex- 
act acreage  would  be  hard  to  compute, 
but  the  season  of  1905  will  probably  find 
melons  marketed  from  400  to  600  acres. 
Besides  the  watermelons,  these  growers 
have  a  total  of  50  to  00  acres  in  musk- 
melons.  Of  these,  the  most  popular 
sorts  are  Rocky  Ford,  Extra  Early 
Hackensack,  Large  Hackensack  (or 
Turk's  Cap),  and  Columbia.  These  are 
given  the  same  general  culture  as 
watermelons.  The  distance  apart,  of 
hills,  are  6x6  feet,  to  9x9  feet. 

Summer  Fallow  in  Eastern  Wash- 
ington. 

As  is  well  understood,  the  question  of 
crop  rotation  does  not  at  once  become 
popular  in  a  new  country,  says  a 
writer  for  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  Con- 
sequently it  is  not  surprising  that  in  a 
State  like  Washington,  where  the  sin- 
gle crop  system  largely  prevails, 
methods  of  crop  rotation  should  receive 
little  attention.  The  Washington  State 
Agricultural  College  has  been  advocat- 
ing such  systems  in  various  parts  of 
the  State  as  might  appear  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  different  conditions 
found.  Throughout  eastern  and  south- 
eastern Washington,  and  extending  far 
into  the  central  part  of  the  State,  the 
principal  crop  is  wheat,  and  few  wheat 
farmers  are  inclined  to  look  favorably 
on  any  system  of  rotation.  Through- 
out most  of  the  region,  owing  to  short- 
ness of  season  and  to  the  large  area  in 
cultivation,  as  well  as  to  other  impor- 
tant conditions,  it  has  been  found  ad- 
visable to  attempt  to  secure  but  a  sin- 
gle crop  from  two  years. 

The  summer  fallow  system  is  very 
largely  practiced,  partly  to  conserve 
soil  moisture,  partly  to  keep  down  for- 
eign growth,  but  largely  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  after 
the  fall  rains  set  in  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  fall  seeding.  This  system 
of  summer  fallow  to  some  extent  meets 
the  requirements  of  a  system  of  crop 
rotation,  but  as  the  ground  is  totally 
unoccupied  throughout  each  alternate 
year,  it  is  believed  that  some  other 
system  of  crop  rotation  would  be  more 
profitable.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
induce  farmers  to  undertake  the  culti- 
vation of  corn,  sugar  beets  or  such 
other  crops  as  would  in  themselves 
yield  profitably  and  also  leave  the 
ground  in  suitable  conditition  for  fall 
seeding.  One  of  the  worst  objections 
to  this  is  the  fact  that  it  takes  at  least 
one  year  to  get  a  full  grown  stand  of 
any  except  legumes.  As  clover  also 
when  once  sown  will  remain  in  the  soil, 
yielding  a  profitable  crop  for  several 
successive  seasons,  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered advisable  to  count  on  it  as 
forming  part  of  crop  rotation.  The 
whole  question  of  rotation  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State  is  yet  unsettled 
and  will  probably  await  interest  until 
the  single  crop  system  begins  to  lose 
favor  among  the  farmers. 
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Colusa. 

Flood  Destroys  One  Thousand 
Acres  ok  Grain.— Colusa  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  Owing  to  the  high 
south  winds  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the 
levees  in  the  lower  tule  lands  weri  taxed 
to  the  utmost  and  could  hardly  be  held 
intact.  A  section  of  the  old  levee  at 
Howell  Point,  now  owned  by  bank  people, 
was  unable  to  stand  the  great  pressure 
upon  it,  and  went  out  some  time  during 
Sunday  night.  As  a  result,  about  1000 
acres  of  the  finest  grain  land  in  the 
country  is  inundated.  The  crop  on  this 
land  is  now  a  total  loss.  The  land  was 
farmed  by  about  six  or  eight  parties. 
Glenn. 

Fighting  Grasshoppers.  —  Willows 
Journal,  May  12:  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  grasshoppers  in  the  country  west 
of  Orland  which  are  reported  as  doing 
considerable  damage  to  fruit  trees  and 
alfalfa.  At  Citrona  Park,  near  here,  the 
employes  have  been  forced  to  wage  a 
fight  against  the  pests  to  prevent  them 
injuring  the  trees,'  of  which  a  large  num- 
ber were  planted  this  spring.  The  heavy 
rain  does  not  seem  to  have  injured  the 
pests  at  all. 

Kings. 

Early  Fruit.— Hanford  Sentinel,  May 
11:  Constable  H.  M.  Bernstein  brought 
in  to-day  a  dish  of  loganberries,  mammoth 
blackberries  and  red  raspberries,  all  ex- 
cellent. His  bushes  are  loaded  and  his 
table  has  been  supplied  for  some  days  with 
loganberries. 

Mendocino. 

Outlook  for  Hops.— Ukiah  Repub- 
lican-Press, May  12:  The  hop  market  is 
reported  quiet  with  not  much  doing. 
Some  contracts  have  been  made  in  So- 
noma county  recently  at  from  15}  to  16} 
cents  for  the*  coming  crop.  Dealers,  how- 
ever, appear  not  to  be  anxious  to  contract 
at  over  15  or  10  cents,  as  they  are  anxious 
to  see  what  the  present  season  will  bring 
forth.  Some  of  the  1904  crop  of  Sacra- 
mento was  sold  this  week  bringing  22 
cents  and  one  Sonoma  batch  23  cents. 
The  growers  in  this  valley  report  that 
the  cold  weather  has  greatly  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  vines  and  that  in  most 
fields  they  have  commenced  training. 
The  vines  are  usually  well  up  the  poles  at 
this  time. 

San  Diego. 

Grain  Harvesting  at  Imperial.— 
Tho  first  grain  of  the  season  was  delivered 
at  the  Herbert  warehouse  of  the  Desert 
Milling  Co.  on  Friday,  May  5.  It  was 
barley.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
grain  of  the  new  crop  to  be  harvested  in 
the  State.  Grain  is  maturing  rapidly, 
and  many  harvesting  outfits  are  starting 
in  work.  Yield  is  estimated  at  from  :S00,- 
000  to  500,000  sacks. 

San  Joaqaln. 

Figuring  on  New  Grain.— Stockton 
Independent,  May  13  :  Now  that  indica- 
tions point  to  a  large  grain  crop  through- 
out the  San  Joaquin  valley,  the  local 
dealers  are  beginning  to  figure  on  the 
price  of  new  wheat  and  barley.  There  is 
a  wide  range  when  the  market  is  dis- 
cussed as  some  do  not  consider  that  new 
shipping  wheat  will  be  in  demand  for  over 
*1.25,  while  othors  place  it  at  about  $1.30. 
Milling  grades  can  not  be  used  for  months 
to  come,  but  they  are  set  for  $1.40.  It  is 
a  matter  of  opinion,  and  a  well  known 
grain  man  yesterday  stated  that  the  com- 
ing year  the  exporters  will  not  purchase 
any'shipping  wheat  unless  they  see  their 
way  clear  to  make  a  profit.  Freights  are 
going  to  cute  quite  a  figure  this  season. 
The  ship  owners  who  have  a  union  are 
holding  out  for  25s  and  they  have  de- 
clared that  they  will  not  accept  grain  at  a 
less  rate,  but  there  is  liable  to  be  some 
cutting  by  reason  of  the  French  ships  se- 
curing a  bonus.  Up  to  date  only  one  ship 
has  been  chartered  to  load  wheat  and  she 
will  not  accept  grain  until  August.  At 
this  time  a  year  ago  three  vessels  were  on 
the  list.  The  disengaged  list  is  also  very 
light.  The  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley 
produced  this  season  in  California  will  not 
have  much  effect  on  fixing  the  prices  as 
there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  good  de- 
mand and  the  farmers  will  receive  more 
than  the  average  figures  for  their  grain. 
They  have  been  securing  higher  prices 
the  past  two  years  than  usually  paid,  and 
while  there  may  be  a  slightly  lower 
market,  they  can  make  a  good  profit. 
The  cool,  cloudy  weather  and  rain  have 
caused  some  of  the  early  grain  to  become 
lodged,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  damage 
as  a  whole  has  not  been  very  heavy. 

Almond  Buyers.  —  Lodi  Sentinel: 
Almond  buyers  are  around  making  some 
purchases.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Allison  has  sold 
her  crop  from  ten  acres,  on  the  trees,  for 
$500. 

San  Mateo. 

Family  of  Wildcats.  —  The  Coast 
Advocate:  When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Black- 
burn came  up  from  Pescadero  Tuesday 


they  were  accompanied  by  a  trio  of  wild 
kittens.  The  youngsters  were  captured 
in  the  woods  near  Pescadero  by  survey- 
ors. The  mother  wildcat  was  killed  at  the 
time,  so  her  babies  were  consigned  to  the 
care  of  an  old  house  tabby,  whose  litter 
was  taken  from  her.  The  cat  took  kindly 
to  the  creatures  of  the  wild  and  is  rearing 
them  with  all  the  care  of  a  real  mother. 

Ripe  Huckleberries.— Coast  Advo- 
cate, May  13:  Billy  Wyman,  who  resides 
back  in  the  Coast  range,  was  in  town  this 
week.  He  tells  of  gathering  a  gallon 
bucketful  of  ripe  huckleberries  the  other 
day,  which  would  be  accepted  as  incredu- 
lous were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  has 
been  a  most  unusual  season. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Horse  Beans.  —  Watson ville  Pajaro- 
nian:  The  horse  bean  has  not  been  grown 
in  this  valley  for  more  than  two  years  in 
commercial  quantities.  Two  years  ago  a 
carload  was  marketed  and  last  season 
about  a  carload  and  a  half  were  sent  out. 
Last  season  the  farmers  of  Pajaro  valley 
devoted  something  like  fifty  acres  to  this 
crop,  and  the  splendid  financial  returns 
prompted  other  tillers  of  the  soil  to  plant 
horse  beans,  the  result  being  that  a  little 
more  than  750  acres  in  the  valley  are  de- 
voted to  this  product.  In  the  fertile  soil 
of  Pajaro  valley  horse  beans  grow  lux- 
uriantly, returning  to  the  grower  from 
one  and  a  half  tons  to  two  tons  an  acre. 
Last  year  growers  received  from  1}  cent 
a  pound  to  1J  cent,  which  prices  mean  a 
net  profit  to  the  grower  of  about.  $20  a 
ton.  The  demand  for  this  product  is 
principally  from  the  East,  where  it  is  used 
extensively  as  an  advantageous  ingredient 
of  ground  coffee,  chiccory,  etc.  From 
present  indications  the  750  acres  of  land 
devoted  this  season  in  Pajaro  valley  to 
the  growing  of  horse  beans  should  aver- 
age a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  which 
would  mean  a  total  of  1125  tons.  At  1} 
cent  a  pound  the  crop  would  be  worth 
$33,750  gross,  or  a  net  profit  to  the  grow- 
ers of  $22,500. 

Solano. 

First  Peach  Shipment.— Vacaville 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  May  13:  Two 
boxes  of  peaches,  the  first  of  the  season 
of  1905,  were  shipped  East  yesterday. 
They  were  of  the  Daisy  May  variety,  and 
were  consigned  through  the  Earl  Fruit 
Co.  One  box  goes  to  New  York  and  the 
other  to  Philadelphia.  The  fruit  came 
from  Mrs.  M.  C.  Smith's  ranch,  and  they 
were  well  matured  and  highly  colored. 
Sonoma. 

Homer  Pigeons  With  a  History.— 
Petaluma  Argus:  L.  C.  Byce  and  his  two 
sons  have  recently  fitted  up  one  of  the 
finest  pigeon  lofts  to  be  found  and  secured 
a  number  of  the  most  noted  long-distance 
homing  pigeons  of  the  United  States  and 
Belgium,  consisting  of  twenty-five  pairs 
with  records  for  flying  all  distances  of 
100,  200,  300,  400,  500  and  up  to  613  miles 
in  a  single  day.  To  the  above  collection 
has  just  been  added  the  most  noted  bird 
in  the  world  and  his  mate.  This  bird  is 
named  Gov.  Francis  and  his  registration 
band  number  is  P.  17084.  He  is  the 
winner  of  the  great  Homer  series  of  races 
at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  and  was 
awarded  the  first  grand  prize,  making 
the  best  average  speed  in  all  the  races 
from  25  miles  to  200  miles — eight  races  in 
all.  The  hardihood  and  endurance  of  the 
bird  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
pick  of  more  lofts  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada— 200  in  all — was  represented 
in  these  races  than  in  any  others  ever 
flown  in  the  United  States  before.  Be- 
sides, in  one  race  during  a  severe  storm 
130  birds  were  lost,  Gov.  Francis  being 
one  of  the  number  to  come  through  all 


A  400-ACRE  Fig  Orchard.— Yuba  City 
Farmer:  Articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Sutter  Fig  Co.  were  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  in  the  County  Clerk's 
office  here  this  week.  When  the  plans  of 
the  company  are  carried  out  it  will  mean 
much  for  this  section,  as  the  promoters  of 
the  enterprise  intend  to  purchase  400 
acres  of  land  from  B.  F.  Walton,  south- 
west of  Yuba  City,  and  plant  it  this  com- 
ing winter  to  Smyrna  fig  trees.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  divided 
into  600  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $300  each, 
making  the  total  capitalization  $180,000. 
Those  whose  names  appear  on  the  articles 
of  incorporation  are  B.  F.  Walton,  with 
twenty  shares:  L.  A.  Walton,  F.  S.  Wal- 
ton, S.  V.  Walton  and  Harry  L.  Holcomb 
with  three  shares  each.  We  understand 
that  the  stock  is  now  on  the  market  and 
a  large  portion  already  taken.  The 
proposition  is  that  a  share  of  $300  repre- 
sents one  acre  of  land,  and  that  this  sum 
will  carry  the  expense  of  the  land  and 
the  planting  and  care  of  trees  to  the  time 
of  bearing,  there  being  no  assessments. 

Effective  Work  Spraying  Mus- 
tard.—Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  experi- 
ment spraying  of  mustard  and  wild  radish 
at  the  wheat  culture  station  on  the  Wal- 
ton tract  has  proven  very  effectual,  and 


most  of  these  troublesome  weeds  killed 
without  injuring  the  grain.  Prof.  L.  A. 
Fitz,  who  has  charge  of  the  station,  is 
now  cultivating  the  corn  and  expects  to 
secure  some  choice  samples  of  new  grain 
there.  He  has  planted  400  varieties  of 
wheat  and  twenty  of  corn. 

Peaches  and  Pears  Bring  Good 
Money. — Independent:  Judging  by  the 
way  buyers  are  now  scouring  the  country 
for  green  fruit,  especially  peaches,  the 
growers  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  their 
own  figures  for  their  fruit.  Many  con- 
tracts have  already  been  closed  for  good 
canning  peaches  and  the  prices  range 
from  $30  to  $35  per  ton.  Some  growers 
are  holding  out  for  $40  and  expect  to  get 
the  price.  Pears  are  scarce  and  command 
a  very  good  price.  One  orchardist  in 
Sutter  county,  it  is  stated,  has  accepted 
$45,  or  a  little  more,  per  ton  for  his  Bart- 
lett  pears. 

Very  Few  Cherries.— The  Royal  Ann 
and  Centennial  varieties  of  cherries  have 
been  practically  ruined  by  the  recent  rain 
storms.  The  Black  Tartarian-  were  in- 
jured only  slightly.  The  cherry  crop  is 
very  light  in  all  the  local  orchards.  Gib- 
lin  Bros,  report  not  a  fourth  of  their 
usual  yield.  Charles  Wilbur  reports  that 
he  will  not  have  more  than  three  tons 
where  ordinarily  he  would  have  had  be- 
tween twelve  and  seventeen  tons.  Gus 
Bremer  has  but  a  sprinkling  and  J.  B. 
Wilkie  says  his  crop  is  much  lighter  than 
usual.  Cherries  are  retailing  in  the  local 
markets  at  7c  per  pound  and  indications 
are  that  they  will  get  no  cheaper. 

Profitable  Pigeons.— Independent: 
Roy  Smith,  son  of  ex-Supervisor  W.  H. 
Smith,  living  near  Fairview,  has  a  pigeon 
roost  containing  about  1000  birds,  mostly 
Homers,  from  which  he  receives  a  monthly 
income  of  $60  from  the  sale  of  the  squabs. 
Mr.  Smith  ships  once  a  week  to  the  city 
markets  and  finds  ready  sale  for  every 
bird  he  can  send  in.  He  started  bis  roost 
from  several  pairs  of  thoroughbred 
Homers  which  he  received  from  the  East 
about  two  years  ago.  He  has  since  added 
to  the  number  of  old  birds  by  other  pur- 
chases. Mr.  Smith  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  business,  and  says  it  pays 
better  than  raising  wheat. 

Tehama. 

Sheep  Going  to  the  Mountains.— 
Corning  Observer,  May  4:  Sheep  raisers 
alt  over  the  valley  are  preparing  to  send 
their  flocks  to  the  summer  ranges  in  the 
mountains.  Some  have  already  started 
and  others  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 
The  sheep  are  dipped  before  starting  as  a 
preventive  for  scab. 

New  Way  to  Preserve  Hay.— 
Corning  News-Era:  J.  B.  Beaumont  is 
cutting  and  preserving  hay  in  an  entirely 
new  and  somewhat  novel  manner,  for  this 
section.  He  is  using  self-binding  reapers 
and  the  hay  is  bound  in  bundles  instead 
of  the  usual  way.  The  hay  is  cured  in 
the  bundle  and  the  expense  of  baling  is 
done  away  with.  By  this  method  a 
farmer  is  enabled  to  stack  his  hay  in  a 
more  economical  and  better  way  than  was 
possible  heretofore. 

Yolo. 

Coyotes  Get  in  Their  Work.  — 
F.  P.  Hambleton  has  moved  his  hogs 
from  over  the  creek  to  this  side.  He 
found,  on  rounding  them  up,  that  co- 
yotes and  wildcats  had  killed  seventy  of 
his  fine  pigs.  The  boys  were  so  busy 
shearing  sheep  that  they  had  no  time  to 
attend  to  the  traps  properly. 

Yobs. 

Cherry  Picking.— Marysville  Appeal, 
May  11:  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Bid- 
well  orchard  to  commence  picking  cher- 
ries Monday  next,  should  the  weather 
continue  fovorable  for  ripening.  Agents 
for  the  Cannt  rs'  Association  are  on  the 
ground  ready  to  receive  the  crop  and  pre- 
pare it  for  shipment  to  distant  points,  as 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  can  any  of  this 
fruit  at  the  local  plant  this  season.  .The 
crop  will  be  light  this  year,  though  not  so 
extremely  so  as  has  been  stated,  but 
nothing  like  the  ordinary  yield.  While 
the  indications  during  the  flowering  period 
were  that  an  immense  crop  would  follow, 
the  rains  and  cold  weather  bad  a  serious 
effect  upon  it. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Sir*,  Speedy,  ud  Positive  Con 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemM 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle,   Sold  by  drugfrlsts.  or  seat 
by  express,  charges  paid,  wltb  fall  directions  for 
its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWB.Eycg-WILI.IAM8  CO..  Cleveland,  Q. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Silage  in  Place  of  Grain  for  Dairy 
Cows. 


California  dairymen  do  not  feed  much 
grain  or  millstuff's,  but  still  it  is  of 
much  local  interest  to  know  how  silage 
can  take  the  place  of  expensive  rations. 
In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Station, 
C.  G.  Williams  says:  "The  prevailing 
high  prices  of  grain  feeds,  in  the  face 
of  very  moderate  prices  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts, have  reduced  the  dairyman's 
profit  to  a  point  where  it  is  a  question 
with  him  whether  he  can  make  the 
cow  pay  for  the  large  grain  ration  he 
been  accustomed  to  feed.  If  he  can 
dispense  with  half  the  grain  he  has 
been  feeding  without  materially  reduc- 
ing his  production  of  milk  and  butter 
fat,  his  chances  for  profit  have  in- 
creased." 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1904 
the  Ohio  Station  conducted  an  experi- 
ment with  ten  dairy  cows,  represent- 
ing five  different  breeds,  "  to  determine 
what  the  effect  of  feeding  more  silage 
than  is  usually  fed  by  dairymen,  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  grain 
portion  of  the  ration,  might  have  upon 
the  production  of  milk,  butter  fat,  gain 
in  live  weight,  cost  of  the  ration,  and 
consequent  profit.    *    *  * 

"The  general  plan  of  the  experiment 
was  to  compare  two  rations  which 
should  carry  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  amount  of  dry  matter  and  nutri- 
ents. In  one  ration  these  nutrients 
were  to  be  derived  largely  from  rough- 
age, mainly  silage;  in  the  other  ration 
no  silage  was  to  be  fed,  and  as  little 
roughage  as  seemed  wise,  the  bulk  of 
the  nutrients  being  derived  from  con- 
centrates." The  two  rations  fed  carried 
practically  the  same  amount  of  dry 
matter.  In  one  over  50%  of  this  dry 
matter  was  derived  from  silage  and 
less  than  18%  was  derived  from  grain. 
In  the  other  over  57%  of  the  dry  mat- 
ter was  derived  from  grain,  no  silage 
being  fed. 

"  The  silage  used  in  this  test  was  a 
mixture  of  1  ton  of  soy  beans  and  cow- 
peas  to  2\  tons  of  silage  corn.  There 
were  nearly  twice  as  many  soy  beans 
in  the  mixture  as  cowpeas.  The  silage 
corn  was  very  low  in  dry  matter, 
owing  to  an  unfavorable  season."  The 
silage  as  fed  contained  18.63%  of  dry 
matter,  2.36%  of  protein,  4.68%  of 
crude  fiber,  0.92%  of  fat,  and  9.36%  of 
nitrogen-free  extract,  being  richer  in 
protein  and  poorer  in  carbohydrates 
than  average  corn  silage  on  account  of 


the  admixture  of  soy  beans  and  cow- 
peas. 

The  figures  used  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  different  rations  were  as 
follows:  Silage  10  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, hay  30  cents,  stover  20  cents, 
wheat  bran  93.7  cents,  corn  meal  $1, 
oil  meal  $1.16i,  butter  25£  cents  per 
pound,  and  skim  milk  15  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

The  value  placed  upon  a  ton  of  silage  is 
based  upon  that  of  the  corn  and  stover 
grown  upon  similar  ground  and  marketed 
as  such.  For  instance,  upon  ground  on 
which  we  average  50  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre  we  grow  15  tons  or  better  of 
silage  corn.  The  15  tons  of  silage  corn, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  worth  the 
value  of  the  50  bushels  of  corn  plus  the  \  \ 
tons  of  stover  which  will  go  with  it.  (We 
find  the  expense  of  putting  an  acre  of  corn 
into  the  silo  to  be  practically  the  same  as 
shocking,  husking,  and  cribbing  the  grain 
and  hauling  off  the  stover.)  We  have 
here  charged  51  cents  per  bushel  for  corn 
on  the  average  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  test  and  $4  per  ton  for  stover.  This 
will  make  the  average  for  silage  corn 
worth  $30.50,  or  $2.03  per  ton. 

The  price  credited  for  butter  fat  is 
based  upon  the  wholesale  price  of  Elgin 
butter,  as  quoted  in  current  publications. 
The  customary  one-sixth  is  added  to  the 
fat  for  the  butter  equivalent.  *  *  * 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  milk  yield  is 
assumed  to  be  returned  as  skim  milk. 

The  cows  fed  the  silage  ration  pro- 
duced 96.7  pounds  of  milk  and  5.08 
pounds  of  butter  fat  per  hundred 
pounds  of  dry  matter;  those  fed  the 
grain  ration  produced  81.3  pounds  of 
milk  and  3.9  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

The  cost  of  feed  per  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  was  $0,687  with  the  silage  ration  and 
$1,055  with  the  grain  ration.  The  cost  of 
feed  per  pound  of  butter  fat  was  13.1  cents 
with  the  silage  ration  and  22.1  cents  with 
the  grain  ration.  The  average  net  profit 
per  cow  per  month  (over  cost  of  feed)  was 
$5,864  with  the  silver  ration  and  $2,465 
with  the  grain  ration. 

Comparing  the  average  daily  product 
of  each  cow  for  the  entire  test  with  her 
average  daily  product  for  the  month  pre- 
vious to  the  change  in  ration — or  the  first 
month  of  their  test  in  the  case  of  two 
cows — the  cows  fed  the  silage  ration 
shrank  2.84%  in  milk  and  gained  1.89%  in 
butter  fat  production.  The  cows  fed  the 
grain  ration  shrank  9.11%  in  milk  and 
14.18%  in  butter  fat  production.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  each 
lot  of  cows  was  found  to  have  gained  in 
live  weight — the  silage  fed  cows  an  aver- 
age of  47  pounds  per  head;  the  grain  fed 
cows  an  average  of  57  pounds  per  head. 

The  facts  reported  seem  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  silage  can  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  grain  ration.  It  is  believed  that 
by  growing  more  of  the  feeds  rich  in  pro- 
tein— clover,  alfalfa,  soy  beans,  cowpeas, 
field  peas,  vetches— and  ensiling  them,  or 
feeding  them  as  hay,  it  will  be  possible  to 
further  reduce  the  amount  of  grain  fed. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Distribution  of  Parasites. 


To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  no- 
tify fruit  growers  that  require  para- 
sitic insects  (Comys  fusca),  for  the 
brown  apricot  scale  infesting  prune  and 
other  deciduous  trees;  also  Scutellista 
cyanea  for  black  scale  on  olive,  citrus 
and  other  trees,  or  Vedalia  cardinalis 
for  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  to  send 
their  application  to  Edward  M.  Ehr- 
horn,  Deputy  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner, Room  2,  Ferry  Building,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Distribution  will  commence  the  latter 
part  of  May.  Applicants  should  send 
specimen  of  scale  in  a  light  pasteboard 
box  by  mail.  This  will  insure  their  re- 
ceiving the  proper  parasites. 

Distribution  of  the  Ephialtes  carbon- 
arius,  the  new  parasite  for  the  codlin 
moth,  is  over  for  this  season,  but  appli- 
cants will  be  supplied  next  September, 
when  we  expect  to  propagate  them  on 
a  large  scale.  All  parties  in  terested 
in  apple  and  pear  culture  are  requested 
to  save  the  codlin  worms  taken  from  the 
bands  around  the  trees  and  forward 
them  to  this  department  to  be  used  in 
the  work  of  propagation. 

All  beneficial  insects  are  furnished 
free  of  charge  by  this  department. 

Ellwood  Cooper. 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 


It's  Easy 
To  Wash 


With  the  special  stiff  bristled  brush  which  comes  with  each  machine  it  takes 
about  tour  minutes  to  wash  the  four  simple  parts  that  make  up  the  bowl  of  the 

U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

That  's  a  big  saving  in  time  and  labor  over  washing  crocks  and  pans  or  the  com- 
plicated bowls  of  other  separators.  The  cleaning  of  the  separator  bowl  is  an 
important  item,  as  it  affects  very  materially  the  quality  of  the  cream.  Cream 
that  has  been lun  through  an  imperfectly  cleaned  separator  does  not  bring  the 
highest  price,  and  cannot  be  made  into  the  best  butter.  All  the  highest  scores 
on  dairy  butter  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  were  won  by  butter  made  from 
cream  skimmed  by  a  U.  S.  Separator. 


"  B£"er  butter  "  is  only  one  of  its  many  advantages.  Our  free  booklet  tells 
them  all  fully.    Write  for  one  to-day. 


.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

,  Cr.,..e,  Wi<.,  Sioux  City,  la..  Kansas  City, 
.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Portland,  Me.,  Montreal 


Dlstributinc  W 
Mo.,  Salt  Lake  Oil 
and  Sherbrooke,  Qu 


i  at  Chicago,  Miuneapoli 
,  Utah.  San  Franci.io,  Cal.,  Portia 
,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Winnipeg,  Calvary. 

ADDRESS  ALL  LETTERS  TO  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT 


Pl*fiintVi"  r^*»li\7*»*>«r  AccnepH  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse. 
rlulllKl  L/CIIVCIJ'  rlSSUICU  No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

dairy  and  creamery  machinery 

are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


IT  MAKES  THE  MOST  DOLLARS  FOR  YOU. 

THERE  ARE  REASONS  FOR.  IT. 


mats  the  FMI 

nm  cream  J 

Easy  Running  LI  11 

ML  Separator  / 

SEND  TO-DAY  FOR.  PROOF. 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Co..  Bloomfield,  N.  J. — Portland,  Oregon. 

THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Army  Worms  on  Oranges. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun,  army  worms  have 
never  been  so  numerous  in  that  valley 
as  they  are  now.  They  have  not  only 
attacked  ordinary  vegetation,  such  as 
is  always  the  case,  but  even  rose  bushes 
have  not  escaped,  and  they  are  doing 
considerable  damage  to  the  orange 
orchards. 

In  the  Merrifield  orchard  they  have 
eaten  the  small,  green  oranges,  in  some 
places  taking  them  off  at  the  bud,  in 
others  merely  biting  into  them,  so  to 
speak,  but  enough  to  spoil  the  fruit  so 
that  it  could  never  develop. 

Not  only  so,  but  it  develops  that  they 
like  ripe  oranges.  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Pease  produced  large  oranges 
in  which  the  worms  had  burrowed 
through  the  skin,  evidently  preferring 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  for  inside  the  skin 
they  were  honeycombing  the  meat,  and 
numbers  of  them  could  be  seen  at  work 
inside  of  a  single  sample  of  fruit.  This 
at  once  suggested  an  experiment  to 
Mr.  Pease,  and  he  directed  the  Merri- 
fields  to  bring  wagon  loads  of  culls  and 
lay  on  the  ground  under  the  trees,  in 
the  hope  that  the  worms  will  devote 
themselves  to  the  discarded  oranges 
until  sprayers  can  be  put  to  work  to 
make  the  trees  impossible  for  them  to 
live. 

Power  sprayers  were  sent  for  and 


Paris  green  prescribed,  to  be  used  in 
such  quantities  as  will  clean  the  trees 
and  make  them  no  longer  attractive  to 
worms  that  may  come  afterward. 

This  was  the  first  orchard  that  has 
reported  such  a  condition,  but  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  pests  Mr.  Pease 
fears  that  with  continued  cool  weather 
similar  reports  may  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  valley,  and  that  the  dan- 
ger may  be  great. 

Paris  green  is  recommended  by  all 
the  authorities  as  effective  in  killing 
the  worms,  although  there  are  people 
who  declare  that  they  have  used  it  this 
year  and  were  not  able  to  appreciably 
diminish  the  supply  of  the  pests.  Mr. 
Pease  expects  to  gather  reports  from 
all  parts  of  the  valley  as  speedily  as 
possible,  to  ascertain  if  they  have  the 
same  conditions  as  have  been  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Colton. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Ballad  of  Patience. 


It  doesn't  do  to  lake  offense 

At  each  imaginary  slight. 
A  man  will  show  a  heap  more  sense 

If  he  can  rein  his  temper  tight; 
Of  course,  he  may  be  in  the  right: 

His  patience  may  be  sorely  tried: 
But  then  there  is  no  use  to  tight — 

Just  let  it  slide. 

You  may  see  through  a  slim  pretence 
That's   made    with    clear,  unclouded 
sight; 

You  may  have  solid  ovidence 

That  black  is  black  and  white  is  white, 

But  then  you  need  not  spread  your  light 
Of  intellect  too  far  and  wide. 

Don't  contradict  the  blatherskite- 
Just  let  it  slide. 

Wo  learn  by  long  experience 
That  nothing  goes  to  suit  us  quite; 

We  meet  with  scorn  and  insolence 
And  silly  slander,  wrong  and  spite. 

We  sometimes  rise  up  in  our  might 
And  vow  we  will  not  be  decried: 

But  barking  dogs  will  seldom  bite- 
Just  let  it  slide. 

L 'Envoi. 

If  some  one  has  been  impolite 
Enough  your  efforts  to  deride, 

Don't  let  it  spoil  your  appetite — 
Just  let  it  slide.        —Chicago  News. 


Her  New  Gown. 


Priscilla  Battles  was  engaged  to 
young  Ostrander  and  Priscilla's  con- 
temporaries were  jealous.  Comments 
varied.  Some  included  the  significant 
words  "roped  in."  Some  predicted 
dismally  concerning  Ted  Ostrander  as 
a  husband,  though  as  a  bachelor  he  was 
an  immense  success.  With  the  mothers 
he  was  "one  of  those  nice  Ostranders." 
Fathers  approved  of  him  as  a  "rising 
young  man."  Brothers  declared  that 
he  "faced  a  touch  like  a  hero."  The 
young  women  thought  he  was  "per- 
fectly adorable." 

As  a  bachelor,  unquestionably  young 
Ostrander  hit  it  off,  but  as  a  husband- 
well,  Priscilia  was  welcome  to  him,  that 
was  all.  It  is  so  comfortable  at  times 
to  believe  that  the  grapes  are  sour. 

Ostrander  s  sisters  were  to  give 
Priscilla  a  reception. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  have  a  new 
gown,"  said  Priscilla  to  Ostrander  when 
they  were  talking  it  over. 

"Not,"  replied  he,  "that  you 
wouldn't  beat  the  whole  party  a  mile  in 
anything  you  might  wear,  but  it  is  just 
the  idea  of  something  new,  I  suppose." 

"  What  do  you  think  would  be  nice  ?  " 
asked  Priscilla. 

On  that  point  Ostrander  wasn't  quite 
so  clear.  He  was  ready  with  the  gen- 
eralization "handsome."  He  also  talked 
vaguely  of  bias  things  and  whang- 
doodles,  but  failed  to  touch  upon  such 
incidentals  as  materials,  color  and 
style  of  making. 

A  new  gown  is  always  at  least  a 
matter  of  weight.  On  this  occasion  it 
amounted  even  to  a  strategic  ma- 
nceuvre.  There  were  such  a  lot  of 
considerations.  Jane,  Ostrander's  old- 
est sister,  would  disapprove  of  anything 
too  elaborate,  as  Jane  knew  that  the 
Battleses  could  not  afford  $6  trimming. 
Lucy,  the  youngest  sister,  would  be 
disappointed  if  it  were  not  elaborate 
enough.  This  was  a  good  chance  to 
look  her  worst  and  propitiate  the 
girls  who  didn't  catch  Ostrander.  It 
was  also  an  opportunity  to  look  her 
best  before  those  who  had  not  yet  seen 
'her.  Should  she  wear  her  favorite 
pink,  when  the  decorations  would  be 
orange  ?  Or  should  she  sacrifice  be- 
comingness  to  the  general  color  scheme? 

For  days  Priscilla  tossed  among  these 
questions.  Her  decision  was  a  triumph. 
She  must  have  something  simple  because 
of  Lucy.  It  could  not  be  too  con- 
spicuously becoming  because  of  the 
girls  who  did  not  catch  Ostrander;  yet 
it  must  look  distinctly  well  because  of 
the  strangers  who  would  be  there. 
Pink  was  given  over  because  of  the 
decorations,  but  cream  and  light  green 
had  been  admired  on  her  before. 

Then  Priscilla  began  collecting  sam- 
ples— went  into  the  business,  as  it  were 
There  were  fifty-three  shades  and  tex- 
tures in  cream  and  light  tan.  The 
variations  of  the  light  green  were  be- 


yond belief.  Priscilla  lost  some  sleep 
over  samples,  but  finally  struggled  to 
a  choice  between  oue  of  the  greens  and 
one  of  the  tans.  These  two  put  up  a 
brave  fight.  In  the  morning  she  got 
up  firm,  not  to  be  shaken.  She  would 
take  the  green.  At  breakfast  Mrs. 
Battles  thought  the  tan  perhaps  a 
shade  more  becoming.  Very  well,  she 
would  have  the  tan.  In  the  middle  of 
the  morning  some  one  else  wondered 
how  she  could  think  of  anything  else 
but  the  green.  Priscilla  wondered,  too. 
At  luncheon  tan  was  again  in  the  ascend- 
ant. Her  final  order  went:  "I  have 
decided  on  the  gr — no,  tan.  Let  me 
see  them  both  once  more,  please." 

Tan  finally  got  it,  after  the  green 
had  been  measured  off  and  cut. 

If  Priscilla  lost  some  sleep  over 
samples  she  lost  considerably  more  over 
the  making.  To  be  simple,  to  be  ele- 
gant, to  be  not  too  becoming  yet  very 
becoming — there  was  the  problem. 
Over  the  sleeves  alone  Priscilla  lay 
awake  one  whole  night.  By  the  time 
the  trimmings  were  bought  the  doctor 
said  that  only  rest  and  quiet  would  ward 
off  a  serious  nervous  illness.  The  last 
days  before  the  party  Priscilla  spent  in 
bed,  with  intermittent  gettiugs  up  to 
be  fitted. 

Complete,    the  gown  had  cost  $^0, 
doctors  not  included,   also  days  and 
nights  of  the  strenuous  life. 
****** 

She  wore  it  to  the  reception.  It  was, 
of  course,  commented  upon.  Priscilla 
herself  overheard  the  following  com- 
ments: 

"  She  certainly  never  ought  to  wear 
tan.    It's  horribly  unbecoming." 

"And  it  looked  so  dead  in  all  that 
orange.  Why  didn't  she  wear  some- 
thing to  harmonize  with  the  decora- 
tions?" 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  flimsy,  cheap- 
looking  goods  ?" 

"Still,  my  dear,  that  is  the  latest 
thing.  I  priced  it  yesterday — $4  a 
yard." 

"  You  don't  say  so!  I  wonder  what 
Jane  Ostrander  thinks  of  such  extrava- 
gance ?  " 

"  I  call  it  execrable  taste  myself,  when 
the  Battleses  are  no  better  off." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  she  got  something 
expensive  to  impress  strangers." 

"Well,  she  didn't  succeed.  I  was 
frightfully  "disappointed  in  her.  Ted 
Ostrander  must  be  out  of  his  head." 

"Yes,  she  lacks  elegance  and  tone, 
doesn't  she?  " 

"  I  don't  care  !  "  wept  Priscilla  that 
evening.  "  There  wasn't  a  girl  among 
them  who  hadn't  tried  to  catch  him  her- 
self !  " — Chicago  News. 


A  Women  May  Be  Independent. 


If  a  woman  can  make  preserves, 
pickles  or  pound  cake,  and  secure  pur- 
chasers; if  she  can  knit  shawls;  sweaters 
and  slumber-shoes;  if  she  can  raise 
poultry  or  Angora  cats;  if  she  can,  in 
brief,  send  out  from  her  home  any  prod- 
uct whatever  that  people  want  and  will 
pay  for,  she  need  not  be  worried.  She 
will  lie  down  at  night  tired  and  com- 
placent, and,  while  retaining  her  grasp 
on  the  home  in  its  essentials,  she  will 
not  feel  that  she  is  a  pensioner  on  her 
husband's  bounty.  No  wife  should  ever 
acknowledge  that  she  feels  herself  this: 
no  wife  ever  is  this  in  any  true  sense. 
A  wife  is  neither  mendicant  nor  pen- 
sioner, but,  unfortunately,  many  wives 
acutely  feel,  and  si'ently  resent,  the 
blundering  attitude  of  otherwise  good 
husbands  in  this  commonplace  particu- 
lar. Would  that  the  good  men's  eyes 
were  opened! — Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

Quick  Bread  Making. 


Joy  is  in  store  for  the  good  housewife 
in  a  report  which  comes  from  Notting- 
ham, England.  Consul  Mahan  describes 
a  quick  bread  making  process  recently 
introduced,  by  which  it  is  claimed  that 
bread  can  be  made  much  more  quickly 
than  by  the  procedure  usually  em- 
ployed—in three  and  one  half  or  four 
hours,  against  ten  or  twelve — and  that 
a  given  weight  of  flour  yields  a  larger 
weight  of  bread — five  or  six  loaves  more 
per  sack  of  flour.  The  materials  used 
are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  bread 
making,  without  preliminary  mashes  or 


"bread  improvers,"  and  the  better 
results  claimed  are  attributed  in  the 
main  to  the  supersession  of  common 
rough-and-ready  empirical  methods  by 
systematic  and  scientific  regulation  of 
the  temperature  at  which  the  fermen- 
tation is  carried  on,  so  that  the  fermen- 
tative process  is  rendered  at  once  more 
rapid  and  more  complete.  A  further 
advantage  of  bread  made  in  this  way  is 
stated  to  be  that  it  has  remarkable 
keeping  qualities,  loaves  over  a  week 
old  still  being  sweet  and  retaining  their 
moisture,  and  consequently  their 
weight,  to  an  unusual  extent. 


Why  Do  We  Use  Condiments? 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  use 
of  condiments  in  the  daily  dietary  has 
found  a  complete  chemical  or  physi- 
ological explanation,  yet  it  is,  says  the 
Lancet,  of  course,  broadly  known  that 
in  many  cases  they  are  essential  con- 
stituents, for  they  improve  the  flavor 
of  more  or  less  tasteless  foods,  and,  in- 
deed, promote  digestion  by  exciting  the 
flow  of  the  various  digestive  secretions. 
Flavor  is  undoubtedly  a  great  promoter 
of  digestive  success.  It  is  not  quite 
clear,  however,  why,  for  example,  a 
person  takes  mustard  with  ham,  pork 
or  beef  and  not  with  mutton;  vinegar 
with  salad  or  lobster  and  not  with  ham 
or  other  foods.  In  generalizing,  how- 
ever, it  would  appear  that  condiments 
are  chosen  to  accompany  these  foods 
which  are  less  digestible  or  which  are 
richer  than  others.  Mutton,  for  ex- 
ample, is  more  digestible  than  beef, 
pork  or  duck,  and  it  is  to  these  three 
that  mustard  is  generally  added.  Vine- 
gar, again,  is  known  to  soften  the  hard 
fiber  of  both  meat  and  vegetables;  hence 
it  probably  renders  such  foods  as  crab, 
lobster,  salmon,  salads,  red  cabbage 
and  walnuts  less  tough  and  more  diges- 
tible. Vinegar  in  dressing  and  sauces 
probably  has  a  similar  action. 

As  a  rule,  the  increased  amount  of 
soluble  or  extractive  matters  in  a  food 
•is  in  direct  relation  to  its  digestibility 
and  nourishing  value,  not  that  the  ex- 
tractive principles  are  in  themselves 
nourishing,  but  because  they  are  appe- 
tizing and  promote  the  flow  of  digestive 
juices.  To  the  man  with  robust  appetite 
the  presence  of  tasty  extractives  or 
the  use  of  condiments  is  probably  super- 
fluous. Bread  and  cheese  and  beer 
form  a  most  enjoyable  meal  after  brisk 
exercise  in  the  open  country  air,  but 
during  sedentary  occupation  very  little 
relish  is  experienced  for  such  a  simple 
repast.  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce,  but 
failing  hunger  the  appetite  must  be 
coaxed,  and  herein  lies  the  true  uses  of 
sauces,  condiments  and  other  aids. 

The  abuse  of  condiments  has  its  at- 
tendant evils.  The  excessive  use  of 
vinegar  is  calculated  to  lead  to  an 
anu-mic  condition,  while  it  has  an  unfa- 
vorable iulluence  on  gout.  Some  silly 
women  take  vinegar  to  produce  a  pale 
complexion.  Similarly,  a  free  indul- 
gence in  pepper  or  mustard,  which  are 
both  irritants,  is  likely  to  have  an  irri- 
tating effect  upon  the  organs  of  secre- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  their  mod- 
erate indulgence  promotes  digestion, 
for  they  act  as  carminatives.  Highly 
savory  dishes  are  incompatible  with 
good  digestion  and  the  prevailing  pref- 
erence for  liberally  garnished  "messes" 
instead  of  plain,  simple  food  is  to  be 
deplored.  The  habit  of  partaking  of 
highly  seasoned  food  accounts  very 
largely  for  the  decline  in  the  consump- 
tion of  light  elegant  wines  of  the  claret 
type.  The  bouquet  and  flavor  of  a  deli- 
cate wine  are  completely  spoiled  by 
rich  tasting  sauces  or  spices. 

Salt  is  perhaps  the  commonest  condi- 
ment of  all  and  yet  man  practically 
stands  alone  among  animals  as  a  reg- 
ular consumer  of  it  in  the  more  or  less 
pure  state  and  as  a  definite  adjunct  to 
his  food.  Salt  is  present  in  most  foods, 
but  the  amount  in  the  majority  of 
cases  would  not  appear  to  satisfy  man's 
needs  or  he  would  not  instinctively  add 
more.  Moreover,  salt  may  not  neces- 
sarily exist  in  the  free  state  of  foods  of 
natural  origin,  but  may  be  loosely  com- 
bined with  organic  constituents.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  salt  plays  a 
greater  part  than  that  of  a  mere  condi- 
ment in  the  body,  for  it  possesses  sol- 
vent powers  which,  besides  "drawing 
out"  the  flavor  of  food,  facilitate  the 


absorption  more  particularly  of  proteids 
and  thus  increase  tissue  metabolism. 
The  pleasures  of  feeding  would  be  very 
decidedly  diminished  if  salt  and  condi- 
ments were  banished  from  our  tables. 
It  is  noteworthy,  moreover,  that 
among  condiments,  most  of  them,  while 
flavoring  the  digestive  processes,  are 
antiseptic,  so  that  their  action  tends 
to  counteract  any  disposition  to  un- 
desirable fermentation. 


The  East  Indian  Wife. 


Was  there  ever  the  world  over  a  like 
conception  of  the  married  state?  Chief 
priestess  of  her  husband,  whom  to  serve 
is  her  religion  and  her  delight.  One 
with  him  in  the  economy  of  the  house- 
hold, certainly;  but  moving  in  a  plane 
far  below  him  for  all  other  purposes — 
religious,  mental,  social:  gentle  and 
adoring,  but  incapable  of  participation 
in  the  larger  interests  of  his  life,  incapa- 
ble of  participation  even  in  his  games. 

"We  are  richer,"  "we  are  poorer"— 
that  the  bounds  of  a  joint  intelligence. 
To  please  his  mother,  whose  chief  hand- 
maiden she  is  in  things  domestic,  and  to 
bring  him  a  son — these  her  two  ambi- 
tions; but  the  latter  chiefly,  for  to  the 
mother  of  a  son  will  a  husband  forgive 
even  wrangles  in  the  houseplace. 

Oh  the  worshippings  of  gods,  the  con- 
suitings  of  oracles,  the  stealthy  working 
of  charms  to  this  end!  And  if  the  gods 
prove  gracious,  proud  indeed  is  the 
little  lady — a  creature  of  good  omen, 
a  being  to  be  welcomed  at  feasts,  to  be 
invoked  by  the  childless.  No  longer  is 
she  a  failure;  even  widowhood  would 
leave  her  with  the  chastened  halo  of 
that  son  who  is  worthy  to  offer  sacri- 
fices. 

Such  an  attitude  of  mind  may  seem 
irrational  to  the  alien,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  whole  idea  of 
marriage  in  the  East  revolves  simply 
on  the  conception  of  life;  a  community 
of  interests,  companionship — these 
never  enter  into  the  general  calculation. 
Nor  is  this  strange  when  one  reflects 
on  how  large  a  place  life  must  fill  in  the 
thoughts  of  a  people  believing  in  re- 
incarnation. As  a  life-bringer  alone 
has  a  woman  her  place  in  the  scheme  of 
Hindoo  philosophy.  For  life  and  reli- 
gion are  inextricablet  in  he  loom  of  time; 
and  woman  never  did  have  a  Vedic 
value. 

Look  at  her,  then,  our  little  Hindoo 
type  of  wifehood — gentle,  submissive,  a 
perfect  house  mistress,  moving  softly 
about  the  women's  domain,  "the  inside." 
Up  with  the  dawn,  she  bathes  and 
worships;  worships  her  own  special 
godling  and  tends  her  sacred  plant, 
then  draws  from  some  ancestral  well 
the  water  for  the  household  needs, 
scorning  no  domestic  duty.  A  picture 
good  to  see  is  she  on  these  occasions — 
her  pretty  red  draperies  girt  out  of 
harm's  way  while  she  heaves  aloft  the 
shortening  rope  with  subtle  grace. 
Mark  the  poise  of  head,  the  turn  of 
slender  wrist,  as  the  first  shafts  of  day- 
light strike  brilliance  from  mystic  amu- 
let or  jeweled  armlet.  Further  domes- 
ticities occupy  the  day,  with  perchance 
a  little  gossip  in  the  house-place  ere 
the  evening  meal  brings  fresh  need  for 
a  skillful  house  mother.  She  waits 
upon  her  husband  while  he  feeds:  silent 
in  his  presence  with  downcast  eyes — to 
look  upon  him  in  the  face  were  bold 
indeed.  Perhaps  he  talks  to  her  of 
village  or  family  interests;  she  would 
not  think  it  strange  did  he  not. — 
Cornelia  Sorabji,  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century. 


A  Good  Farmer. 


One  day  in  the  summer  of  1857  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  sitting  in  his  office 
when  he  was  visited  by  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors, an  excellent  farmer,  but  one  in- 
clined to  increase  the  size  of  his  crops 
even  after  harvesting.  He  had  given 
on  this  particular  morning  a  skillfully 
padded  account  of  the  hay  he  had  put 
in.  "  I've  been  cutting  hay,  too,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Lincoln.  "Why,  Abe,  are 
you  farming?"  "Yes."  "What  do 
you  raise  ?  "Just  hay."  "Good  crop 
this  year?"  "Excellent."  "How 
many  tons?"  "Well,  I  don't  know 
just  how  many  tons,  Simpson,  but  my 
men  stacked  all  they  could  outdoors, 
and  then  stored  the  rest  in  the  barn." 
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Domestic  Hints. 


Pkinceton  Tea  Cake. — Mix  together 
a  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter;  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
orange  extract  and  a  cup  of  milk,  in 
which  is  dissolved  a  teaspoonful  of  soda; 
then  stir  in  two  cups  of  flour,  with  two 
scant  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  beat  the  mixture  until  as  light  as 
possible. 

Potato  Cream  Bake. — Boil  the  po- 
tatoes until  just  done,  peel  and  chop 
into  bits  the  size  of  large  peas.  Have 
ready  a  rather  thick  white  sauce,  mix 
a  heaping  cup  of  the  chopped  potatoes 
with  a  cup  of  the  sauce,  well  seasoned; 
pour  into  a  baking  dish,  cover  the  top 
with  fresh  buttered  cracker  crumbs  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Cheese  Shears.  —  Four  ounces  of 
flour,  one-half  pint  of  cold  water,  one 
ounce  of  butter,  two  eggs,  pepper, 
salt  and  cayenne ;  three  ounces  of  grated 
cheese.  Dry  the  flour  in  a  cold  oven, 
then  sift.  Put  the  water  and  butter  in 
a  pan  and  let  boil  while  adding  the  flour. 
Stir  well,  then  take  from  the  fire,  and 
when  nearly  cold  add  the  eggs,  then 
the  cheese.  Have  ready  some  boiling 
fat  and  drop  teaspoonfuls  of  the  mixture 
into  it.  Fry  a  golden  brown  and  drain 
on  paper. 

Tomato  and  Pineapple  Salad. — 
Select  tomatoes  of  a  uniform  size,  scald 
quickly  and  peel.  Cut  a  slice  off  the 
stem  end,  and  scoop  out  the  pulp,  being 
careful  not  to  break  the  wall;  salt  each 
tomato  inside,  invert  on  a  plate,  and; 
chill  thoroughly.  Cut  sliced  pineapple 
in  \  inch  cubes,  and  blanch  and  shred 
almonds  cut  into  narrow  strips  length- 
wise, and  toss  the  pineapple  and  nuts 
together;  the  proportion  should  be  one- 
third  nuts  and  two-thirds  pineapple. 
Mix  well  with  mayonnaise  dressing,  and 
refill  the  tomato  cups.  Star  mayon- 
naise on  top  oT  each  cup,  and  nestle  each 
in  a  nest  of  heart  lettuce  leaves. 

Stuffed  Ham.  —  A  medium-sized 
sugar-cured  ham  is  boiled  in  the  usual 
manner,  says  What  to  Eat.  When 
done,  either  slash  with  a  knife,  making 
long,  slanting  slashes,  or  puncture  to 
the  bone  with  the  carving  steel.  Pre- 
pare a  stuffing  of  bread  crumbs  sea- 
soned with  prepared  mustard  until  the 
crumbs  are  quite  yellow.  Moisten  with 
the  water  in  which  the  ham  was  boiled. 
Mix  with  the  dressing  one  onion  chopped 
fine,  a  few  sprays  of  parsley,  minced, 
and  plenty  of  pepper,  black  or  red. 
Press  this  dressing  in  the  slashes  or 
punctures,  and  glaze  the  ham  over  with 
white  of  egg.  Take  a  large  handful  of 
crumbs,  some  as  large  as  a  grain  of 
corn,  and  others  larger;  spread  these 
over  the  top  of  the  ham  and  moisten 
them  with  cream.  Place  in  the  oven 
long  enough  for  the  crumbs  to  brown, 
which  will  be  long  enough  also  to  let 
the  stuffing  get  hot.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  parsley  or  fine  bunches  of  water- 
cress.  

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  pinch  of  salt  added  to  the  whites  of 
eggs  will  make  them  whip  up  easier. 

All  oak  furniture  looks  nice  if  rubbed 
with  beeswax  and  turpentine.  Put  on 
thinly  and  polish  with  a  brush. 
V^Cream  or  milk  that  has  turned  but  is 
not  soured  may  be  made  sweet  by  stir- 
ring into  it  one  teaspoonful  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  to  each  quart  of  milk. 

A  charming  way  of  serving  ices  at  a 
child's  party  is  to  line  common  flower 
pots,  2h  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
with  paraffine  paper,  afterwards  filling 
nearly  full  with  ice  cream.  Sprinkle 
with  grated  sweet  chocolate  to  repre- 
sent earth,  and  stick  a  flower  in  the  top. 

A  rice  kettle  to  boil  rice  perfectly  has 
an  inner  basket  with  a  very  close  mesh. 
The  rice  washed  in  several  waters  is 
placed  in  the  basket,  and  this  is  plunged 
into  boiling  water,  where  the  rice  cooks 
without  danger  of  burning.  When  the 
water  boils  away,  the  rice  still  cooks  in 
the  steam. 

For  freckles,  tan,  or  sunburn,  occa- 
sioned by  exposure  in  riding  or  outdoor 
exercise,  our  ancestresses  used  a  heal- 
ing lotion  made  very  simply  and  easily. 
The  white  of  an  egg  was  shaken  to  a 
froth  with  a  small  quantity  of  lemon 
juice.    To  a  tumblerful  of  this  mixture 


a  teaspoonful  of  borax  was  added.  This 
acted  as  a  whitening  wash,  which  al- 
layed the  burning  irritation  caused  by 
the  wind. 

Warning  That  Is  Timely. 

The  Portland  Travelers'  Aid  Asso- 
ciation warns  unskilled  and  unemployed 
young  women  against  coming  to  Port- 
land to  seek  positions  simply  because 
it  is  exposition  year.  It  is  the  purpose 
to  set  forth  the  fact  that  such  field  of 
labor  will  be  greatly  overcrowded. 
Such  warning  is  timely,  and  the  hope  is 
that  it  will  prove  efficacious. 

It  is  very  natural  that  many  young 
women  should  be  attracted  to  an  expo- 
sition city,  in  the  belief  that  remuner- 
ative employment  is  to  be  had  merely 
for  the  asking.  This  is  a  mistaken 
notion,  nevertheless — dangerously  so,  in 
fact,  as  that  young  woman  may  realize 
whose  ambitious  mission  results  in  fail 
ure,  and  who  finds  herself  without  em 
ployment,  means,  friends  or  protection 
in  a  city  like  Portland,  with  a  great 
exposition  in  full  swing. 


[Keep  it  Handy 

i  For  an  emf>rgpncy: 

when  accidents  or  sudden  sickness 
1  comes,  nothing  acta  as  promptly  as 

[PEltKY  DAVIS'] 

Invaluable 
for  Cholera, 
Cramps,  etc. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NTS  ! 


IRRIGATION  HOSE,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

SUN  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

603  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 
Analyses— Soils,  Fertil- 
izers, Water,  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


WANTED— Party  to  Organize  Company 
to  Manufacture  Newly  Patented 
Household  Articles. 

Bound  to  be  a  universal  seller  and  can  be  made 
to  net  large  profits. 

Chance  for  right  man  to  get  in  on  very  advan- 
tageous terms. 

Address  H.  FASCHIAN,  126  Church  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Live,  reliable  agents  wanted  for 
well  known  GEM  WINDMILLS  and 
the  F00S  GAS  ENGINES. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  particulars. 

BECK-WAKEFIELD  CO., 
122  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

1 1  3  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  west  of  City  Hilt, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
Axsay ing  150.  Established  1864   Send  for  Circular. 

TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  In  eight  weeks.  Positions  seoured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MEN  WANTED 


v&  t^fc  t*^1  tt^1 

PRIMROSE 

SALAD  OIL 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers 

Western  Meat  Company 

AGENTS  FOR 

Primrose  Food  Company 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  Rrhonl 
West  of  Chicago  :       :  : 

EST  ABLUSH  KD  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu 
ates  of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

We  furnish  promptly:  Farmers,  orchard  men, 
men  and  wives,  blacksmiths,  teamsters,  and 
servants.  Send  us  your  orders  and  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Female  Dept.,  334  Sutter  St  Phone  Main  5306. 

Male  Dept.,  028  Sacramento  St  Phone  Main  1814. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DR. G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $600,000.00. 

BANKING  OFFICE, ...  .315  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Officers: 

CHARLES  CARPY  President. 

ARTHUR  LEGALLET  Vice-President. 

LEON  BOCQUERAZ  Secretary. 

JOHN  GINTY  Assistant  Secretary. 

P.  A.  BERGEROT  Attorney. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postoffice  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 


F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  FARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


to 


For  Sale -A  Cook  Wagon. 

SEATS  24  MEN.   STRONGLY  BUILT.  LIGHT 
WEIGHT.    Address  Box  4,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal 


Facts  About  the 


OF  SCRANTON,  PA., 

The  Largest  Educational  Institution  in  the  World. 

Capital  invested,  $6,000,000. 

Buildings  owned  and  occupied  in  Scranton,  5. 

Total  floor  space  of  buildings,  7  acres. 

Cost  of  buildings,  $550,000. 

Number  ot  employes,  3200. 

Total  number  of  students  and  graduates,  Feb.  1,  1905,  755,000. 
Mail  matter  handled  each  day,  15,000  pieces. 
Daily  output  of  Printing  Department,  1!4  tons. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  textbooks  and  instruction  papers,  not  counting  printing,  revisions,  etc., 
81,000,000. 

Amount  now  being  spent  annually  for  improving  and  revising  textbooks  and  instruction 
papers,  $250,000. 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  size,  strength,  and  great  work  done  by  the  I.  C.  S.  If  we 
bad  not  been  successful  in  helping  workers  to  obtain  better  positions  and  increased  salaries  for 
over  fourteen  years,  the  above  figures  would  be  impossible.  No  other  institution  has  the  Courses, 
the  System,  or  the  Means  to  provide  such  a  training  as  that  offered  by  the  I.  C.  S. 

What  Position  Do  YOU  Want? 

Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Positions  for  Which  We  Can  Train  You. 


Ad  Whiter 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Newspaper  Illustrator 
General  Illustrator 
Carpet  Designer 
Wallpaper  Designer 
Linoleum  Designer 
Bookcover  Designer 
Draftsman 
Ornamental  Designer 
Sign  Painter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Marine  Engineer 
Traction  Engineer 
Gas  Engineer 
Refrigeration  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Write  for 


Machine  Designer 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Foreman  Blacksmith 

Civil  Service  Examinations 

Bookkeeper 

Stenog rapher 

Teacher 

Commercial  Law 

Navigator 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Machine  Designer 
Dynamo  Tender 

Electric  Lighting  Superintendent 
Electric  Railway  Superintendent 
Elf.cthician 
Wireman 

Telephone  Engineer 
Free  Catalogue  stating  Course  which 


Telegraph  Engineer 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 

Architectural  Draftsman 

Building  Inspector 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Heat  and  Ventilator  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Bridge  Engineer 

Municipal  Engineer 

Hydraulic  Engineer 

R.  R.  Construction  Engineer 

Surveyor 

Mine  Surveyor 

Chemist 

French  )  With  Edison 
German  [-Repeating 
Spanish  j  Phonograph 
interests  you. 


Name  

Address  

Course  Interested  in  

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 

J.  W.  HENDERSON,  Superintendent, 

1310  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Markets. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

SAN  Francisco,  May  17,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


Sept. 

78%®  78 
78  V 
ThV' 
79 '.,<«■ 
81  ® 
81 'a® 


71"., 


79* 

toft 


July. 

Wednesday   I  M«ia.  83'4 

Thursday   83X®  84% 

Friday   81'4(a  85?» 

Saturday   85^®  87^ 

Monday   88  ®  86% 

Tuesday   88%®  87* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   47  ®46*  46%@46% 

Thursday   46,8(o>47;l8  46%C<a47's 

Friday   46*&47'e  46*i@47'i 

Saturday   47  @47".  4G*@47 

Monday   47*@48  467i®47* 

Tuesday   4S%@47%         48  ©47* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

Wednesday  


May,  1905. 


tl  49  (oil  48 
1  47*@1  484 


Dec.  1905. 

tl  2S%@\  2854 

1  28&@1  283£ 

1  30   (ail  29* 

1  29s„@l  31M 

1  31    @>1  30 

1  29*@I  29% 


Buying  in  tho  spot  market  in  this  cen- 
ter has  continued  light,  necessarily  so  on 
account  of  the  limited  offerings,  and  is 
mainly  for  domestic  feed  purposes.  That 
there  is  very  little  California  wheat  re- 
maining is  shown  by  the  fact  that  much 
the  larger  portion  of  recent  receipts  has 
been  from  points  outside  the  State,  prin- 
cipally from  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Selling  prices  for  spot  wheat  have  not 
changed  materially  here,  but  there  has 
been  a  generally  firmer  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket, in  sympathy  with  improvement  East 
and  abroad.  December  wheat  averaged 
higher  than  previous  week,  but  is  still  at 
low  levels,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  see  some  of  the  shorts  scorched  on  this 
option.  That  wheat  will  be  as  low  next 
December  as  it  has  been  lately  sold  for  on 
paper  in  the  gambling  market  is  very 
improbable,  but  the  inside  manipulators 
may  keep  the  price  of  the  December 
option  below  the  actual  market,  just  as 
they  have  been  lately  keeping  the  price 
of  May  wheat  above  the  spot  market. 
There  are  evidently  some  outsiders  who 
are  short  on  the  May  option. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   ®  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  40  @1  42* 

Oregon  Club   1  40  ®1  47* 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  ll.45*@1.49. 

December,  1905,  delivery,  tl.884f®1.81U. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange. 

May,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  8  (S  ;  December, 

1905,  tl.29*@1.29%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Llv.  quotations   6sl0*d@6slld  6s7*d@6s8d 

H  i  eight  rates   16'4@-s  22%@-s 

I  ocal  market  II  27*®1  32*     II  40®1  42* 

Flour. 

Values  remain  quotably  in  same  posi- 
tion as  previously  noted,  but  market  is 
not  displaying  any  noteworthy  firmness. 
Buyers  are  in  most  instances  purchasing 
only  for  immediate  needs,  anticipating  an 
easier  market  as  soon  as  new  crop  wheat 
becomes  available  for  milling.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  flour  will  be  lower  in 
a  few  months,  but  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  such  a  great  break  in  prices  as  many 
anticipate. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  ®3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Spot  offerings  are  light,  and  while  the 
immediate  demand  is  not  active,  buyers 
find  it  necessary  to  pay  full  current  fig- 
ures. That  the  coming  crop  will  prove 
as  heavy  as  many  are  now  estimating  or 
that  new  barley  will  sell  as  low  as  it  is 
being  shorted  on  the  speculative  market 
is  very  improbable.  The  prices  lately 
ruling  in  the  speculative  market  for  De- 
cember barley  would  not  allow  the  farmer 
much  if  anything  over  70c.  per  cental  for 
No.  1  feed.  But  that  the  grower  will 
accept  such  a  low  figure  or  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  do  so  is  not  likely. 
May  barley  sold  at  $1.17  the  past  week,  or 
was  "  washed  "  at  that  figure,  while  hold- 
ers in  the  spot  market  were  asking  81.22J 
for  feed  barley. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  n  20  ®  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  17*®  — 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  22*@1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  22*®  1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  17*®1  20 

Oats. 

Stocks  in  this  center  are  mostly  com- 
mon feed  qualities  and  a  large  proportion 
colored  oats.  Market  for  these  is  not 
showing   much    activity  or  any  great 


strength.  Values  are  being  maintained  at 
much  the  same  range  as  for  some  weeks 
past.  Prices  for  strictly  choice  to  fancy 
oats  are  largely  nominal,  owing  to  the 
paucity  of  supplies  of  this  description. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  50  @1  55 

White,  good  to  choice   1  47*@1  50 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  42*®1  45 

Milling   1  45   @1  50 

Black  oats   1  35  @1  42}i 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  35  ®1  60 

Corn 

Market  has  been  inclining  against  buy- 
ers, with  offerings  not  very  heavy  and 
mostly  Eastern  product.  The  export 
trade  is  fairly  active,  mainly  on  Central 
American  account.  White  Corn  is  most 
in  favor  for  shipment  to  the  tropics,  al- 
though some  Yellow  is  going  forward. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  Cal  II  45   @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  55  ®1  65 

Egyptian  White   1  32*@1  37* 

Egyptian  Brown   1  22*®  1  27* 

Eastern,  sacked   1  37*@1  45 

Kye. 

Market  is  very  lightly  stocked  and  is 
firm  for  desirable  qualities. 

Good  to  choice  II  55  @1  65 

Buckwheat. 

Not  enough  offering  to  admit  of  any 
noteworthy  trading.  Demand  is  also 
light. 

Good  to  choice  $2  00   @2  25 

Beans. 

Good  to  choice  beans  are  not  being 
urged  to  sale.  Most  varieties  are  in  light 
supply,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  many  beans  over  into 
the  new  crop  year.  Stocks  of  Limas  are 
thought  to  be  pretty  well  cornered  and 
asking  prices  for  same  have  been  sharply 
advanced. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  13  25   @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Large  White   2  50  @3  00 

Pinks   3  50   @4  00 

Ravos,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   6  00  ®6  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  20  @5  50 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  15 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Green,  but 
not  much  inquiry  for  Niles.  Garbanzos 
are  scarce. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  ®2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   @3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small   3  00  ®3  25 

Niles   1  50  ®2  00 

Hops. 

The  local  market  continues  quiet.  While 
growers  are  holding  for  30c.  or  more, 
there  are  no  records  of  any  transfers  at 
the  higher  figures  asked.  To  purchase 
freely  30c.  or  more  would  have  to  be  paid, 
while  to  sell  freely  lower  figures  would 
have  to  be  accepted,  which  is  about  as 
near  as  the  situation  can  be  defined  at 
this  date.  The  New  York  Producers' 
Price  Current  makes  the  following  review: 
"The  market  is  in  a  very  conflicting  con- 
dition. On  the  Pacific  Coast  those  who 
have  pooled  their  hops  are  holding  for 
30c,  but  nevertheless  sales  are  reported 
at  24C"  25c.  made  by  growers  who  are  not 
in  the  pool.  From  information  received 
it  would  appear  that  the  growers  who 
have  entered  the  pool  are  not  bound 
legally  in  any  way,  nor  have  they  turned 
their  hops  into  the  hands  of  any  commit- 
tee to  hold  or  sell,  and  they  will,  there- 
fore, be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  at 
any  time  they  may  change  their  mind* 
regarding  the  situation.  The  result  of 
this  holding  and  keeping  stock  out  of  the 
market  has  already  been  shown  by  one  of 
the  largest  dealers  here  buying  700  bales 
Pacific  in  the  London  market  for  reship- 
ment  to  New  York.  It  is  also  said  that 
some  of  the  brewers  who  have  more  stock 
than  they  care  to  carry  are  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  strengthening  of  prices. 
On  the  local  market  some  good  brewing 
Pacifies  are  being  offered  at  27c.  without 
finding  buyers.  In  New  York  State  some 
of  the  growers  have  increased  their  ask- 
ing price  to  26f«  27c,  and  find  it  impos- 
sible to  sell  any  hops  at  those  figures. 
We  understand  a  few  sales  of  small 
growths  have  been  made  at  250'25Jc. 
The  reports  of  the  growing  crop  on  the 
Coast  show  the  vines  are  fully  three 
weeks  ahead  of  last  year,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  new  yards  is  especially  grati- 
fying. In  New  York  State  the  growth 
has  been  retarded  owing  to  cold  weather, 
but  the  farmers  are  all  busy  grubbing 
and  setting  poles.  Reports  from  London 
show  a  dull  market,  with  very  little  de- 
mand. The  German  market  is  un- 
changed." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  25  @28 

Wool. 

Buyers  are  on  the  still-hunt  foor  wool 
and  are  paying  good  figures  where  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  to  secure  offerings. 
There  are  reports  of  bids  of  27c  in 
Sonoma  county  for  choice  wool,  and  as 
high  as  30c.  is  being  asked  for  choice 
fleeces  on  this  market.  The  first  ship- 
ment of  the  season  by  water  went  forward 


this  week  by  Panama  steamer,  53,529  lbs., 
destined  for  New  York. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  28  @— 

Northern,  free  27  @— 

Northern,  defective  22  @24 

Middle  County,  free  26  @— 

Middle  County,  defective  21  @23 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  22  @24 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  16  @20 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  25  @28 

Nevada   20  ®26 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  choice 
Wheat  and  choice  Tame  Oat.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  these  descriptions  at 
full  current  figures.  Common  grades  of 
stable  hay  are  plentiful  and  are  moving 
slowly.  Not  much  Alfalfa  or  Clover  now 
arriving  and  little  demand  for  either. 
Stocks  of  hay  in  the  region  tributary  to 
San  Francisco  are  reported  at  47,400  tons 
on  May  1st,  as  against  22,470  tons  a  year 
ago.  The  hay  now  held  both  here  and  in 
the  interior  is  largely  of  common  quality. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   .  .812  00  @  14  60 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  @  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ®  11  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00  ®   9  00 

Barley   7  00  @  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  ®  10  50 

Clover   6  00  ®   9  00 

Stock  hay   5  00  @   7  00 

Compressed   12  00  ®  14  50 

Straw,  *  bale   25  ®  50 

MlllStUfl!. 

Bran  and  Middlings  are  not  being 
crowded  to  sale  to  any  great  extent, 
otherwise  prices  would  be  lower,  as  the 
demand  is  slow.  Rolled  Barley  is  steadily 
held.  Millers  have  advanced  quotations 
on  Cracked  Corn  and  Cornmeal. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  $  ton  117  50  ©  19  00 

Bran,  #  ton   21  00  ®  22  00 

Middlings   24  50  @  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  ®  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  50  @  26  50 

Cornmeal   28  50  @  29  00 

Cracked  Corn   29  00  ®  29  50 

Oilcake  Meal   33  00  @  34  50 

Seeds. 

There  is  little  movement  at  present  in 
any  of  the  several  kinds  of  seeds  quoted 
herewith.  There  are  no  particularly 
heavy  offerings.  Quotable  values  remain 
as  previously  noted. 

Flax   II  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   ..    3  50   @  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @  6  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   8  @12* 

Canary   6«@  6* 

Rape   1^@  2<4 

Hemp   3*@— 

Timothy   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

A  shipment  of  173  cases  Extracted  was 
made  by  steamer  the  current  week  to 
New  York.  Not  much  doing  on  local 
account.  Stocks  of  •  choice  water-white 
are  light,  but  there  is  considerable  honey 
of  the  amber  grades  still  in  sight. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  ®5 

Extracted,  Amber   3  @  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*@  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  ®12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

Stocks  are  not  large,  neither  is  the 
immediate  demand  very  active.  Values 
are  ruling  steady. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  B>  29  ®30 

Dark  27  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Bleats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  quiet,  with  an  easy 
tone  for  the  general  run  of  offerings, 
although  not  quotably  lower.  Veal  is 
not  in  heavy  receipt  and  in  a  limited  way 
choice  is  selling  to  fair  advantage.  Mut- 
ton and  Lamb  are  in  ample  supply  for 
the  immediate  rather  light  inquiry  and 
market  shows  no  special  firmness.  Hogs 
are  not  in  heavy  receipt  and  market  is 
moderately  firm  at  current  values. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  %>  lb   5  @  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   —  ®5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4   @  4* 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   7  ®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  B>8   554®  5* 

Bogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5%@  5* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*®  b% 

Veal,  large,  »  ft   4  @6 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   5  @8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  «  lb   8  fa- 
Lamb,  spring,  f,  ft                                  8*©  9* 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Demand  for  Hides  is  active  and  market 
is  firm  at  the  quotations.  Pelts  do  not 
lack  for  custom  and  prevailing  values  are 
being  well  maintained.  There  is  a  good 
export  demand  for  Tallow  at  steady 
prices. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  outs,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  %lways  readily  plaoed  at  the  lower 
figures.  _  ,. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @11*   -  @10* 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. . . .—  @10*    —   ®  9* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts  —  @10       9  ®  9* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  ftg..—  @10  9  ®  9* 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  60  fts  —  ®10  9  ®  9* 
Stags   7*®—       7  ®— 


Wet  Salted  Kip  —  ®n      —  @io 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  ®12     —  @li 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®13     —  ®12 

Dry  Hides  18*®—      17  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts.—  @16      —  @14 

Dry  Calf ,  under  4  fts  —  @21      —  ®19 

Pelts,  long  wool,      skin  1  25@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   90®  1  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  *  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  00®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  8  75@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25@— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  76®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*@3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Quotable  values  remain  as  last  noted, 
and  are  based  on  asking  figures.  Dealers 
are  expecting  an  active  movement  in 
Grain  Bags  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
probable  an  effort  will  be  made  to  advance 
prices  when  harvesting  is  in  full  progress. 

Bean  Bags  I  4\@b 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   6*ffl — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.  6>t®6H' 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   38  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  3*ft   80   ® — 

Poultry. 

Demand  was  not  brisk,  the  warm 
weather  during  part  of  the  week  operat- 
ing against  consumers  taking  hold  freely. 
Arrivals  were  not  heavy,  however,  of 
either  domestic  or  Eastern,  and  prices 
were  maintained  close  to  figures  last 
quoted.  Choice  young  stock,  medium 
size  to  full  grown,  was  most  in  request 
and  sold  to  best  advantage. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  V  ft  I  21  @  24 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  ft   18  @  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  ft   18  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Hens,  large   6  00  ®  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  ®  7  50 

Fryers   550  @650 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  25  ®  2  75 

Ducks,  old,  f>  dozen   5  00  @  6  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  V  dozen   5  50  ®  6  50 

Geese, »  pair   2  00  ®  2  25 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  50  @  2  75 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   125  ®150 

Pigeons,  youD*    I  50  ®  1  75 

Butter. 

Demand  was  active  on  cold  storage  ac- 
count, causing  market  to  favor  the  selling 
interest.  Some  favorite  brands  going  to 
special  custom  brought  an  advance  on 
quotations.  Higher  prices  for  choice  to 
select  are  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   19 

Creamery,  firsts   18*®19 

Creamery,  seconds   18  @— 

Dairy,  select   18*®19 

Dairy,  firsts   18  @18* 

Dairy,  seconds   17*® — 

Mixed  Store   16  ®17 

Cheese. 

Domestic  flats  are  in  fairly  liberal  sup- 
ply and  are  offering  at  easy  figures. 
Stocks  of  Young  Americas  are  not  large 
and  demand  for  them  is  moderately 
active.  Eastern  cheese  are  commanding 
stiff  prices. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9*®— 

California,  good  to  choice   9  ®  9* 

California,  fair  to  good   8*@  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®11 

Eastern   17*@18* 

BKKB. 

Receipts  are  on  the  decrease  and  mar- 
ket for  choice  to  select  is  showing  more 
firmness.  Owing  to  warmer  weather  and 
greater  difference  in  quality  of  offerings, 
tendency  is  to  a  wider  range  in  prices. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  17*®18* 

California,  good  to  choice  store   16*®17* 

Eastern  firsts   —  @ — 

Eastern  seconds   —  ®— 

Potatoes. 

Old  potatoes  of  desirable  quality  were 
steadily  held,  presont  stocks  being  mostly 
importations  from  Colorado,  Minnesota 
and  Utah  and  represent  prior  arrival  pur- 
chases. New  potatoes  were  in  increased 
receipt  and  prices  averaged  lower  than 
previous  week.  New  are  arriving  in  both 
sacks  and  boxes. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  ¥  cental   —  IS  — 

Salinas  Burbanks,  V  cental   —  @  — 

Eastern  Burbanks,  »  cental   I  25  a  1  60 

River  Reds,  V  cental   —  @  — 

Oregon  Burbanks,  ^  cental   1  25  @  1  50 

New  Potatoes,  V  cental   1  25  @  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  V  cental   —  ®  — 

Vegetables. 

Market  was  liberally  stocked  with  As- 
paragus most  of  the  week,  but  much  of  it 
was  of  quite  ordinary  quality.  Peas  were 
in  rather  free  receipt  and  sold  mainly  by 
the  sack.  String  Beans  were  lower. 
Tomatoes  moved  slowly  and  asking  prices 
were  reduced.  New  Red  Onions  were 
cheaper,  but  in  good  demand  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  ¥  ft —      5  @  7* 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  *  ft   4*0  6 

Beans,  Lima,  *  ft   —  @  ~ 

Beans,  String,  »  ft   3  ®  6* 

Beans,  Wax,  »  ft   —  ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  fts. . .     50  @  — 

Egg  Plant  *  ft   -  ®  - 

Garlic  V  ft   8  @ 

Mushrooms,  V  ft   —  ® 

Onions,  Australian,  V  ctl   6  00  m  — 

Onions,  New  Red,  »  ctl   1  »  ®  1  M 

Peas,  Green,  »  sack   1  M  ®  8  86 

Peppers,  Bell,  »  lb   -  ®  — 
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9 
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5 
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8  00 
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1  75 

75  (a) 

1  50 

5  no  @ 

10  00 

2  50  (a) 

7  50 

Peppers.  Green,  $  lb   8  @  \2yt 

Rhubarb.  $  box   40   @  75 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   50  (S)  75 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,     box          1  00  a  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  ^  crate   2  75  ©  4  00 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits 

A  box  of  Alexander  Peaches,  the  first 
of  the  seasoD,  arrived  from  Vacaville 
Monday  and  brought  $1.50.  Apricots 
were  on  market  from  numerous  points, 
principally  Vacaville,  Porterville  and 
Yuma,  but  it  was  the  exception  where 
they  were  fully  ripe  and  they  sold  at  a 
wide  range  of  prices,  as  to  condition. 
Cherries  were  in  light  receipt  for  this 
time  of  year,  and  were  mostly  off  in  qual- 
ity; for  good  to  choice  the  market  was 
firm.  Currants  were  in  fair  display,  de- 
sirable qualities  bringing  good  figures. 
Strawberries  were  in  moderate  receipt  and 
prices  without  special  change.  Logan 
berries  are  now  going  mainly  by  the 
chest.  Raspberries  made  a  better  dis- 
play, but  there  was  no  excess  of  choice 
offerings. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  501b.  bx. . . 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  box  

Apricots  f(  box  

Blackberries,  ^  chest  

Blackberries.  $  basket  

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx 
Cherries,  White,  good  to  choice,  bx 

Cherries,  loo^e,  f(  lb  

Currants,  f.  drawer  

Gooseberries,  English,  lb  

Gooseberries,  other  kinds,  ih  

Loganberries,  f,  chest  

Loganberries,  f,  crate  

Raspberries,  f,  drawer  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  9  chest. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Stocks  of  most  descriptions  of  last 
year's  dried  fruit  have  been  reduced  to 
small  proportions,  admitting  of  very 
little  trading,  and  the  movement  will  nec- 
escarily  be  light  until  new  stock  comes 
upon  the  market.  For  all  present  hold- 
ings of  desirable  qualities  the  market  is 
firm  at  current  rates,  quotable  values 
showing  little  change  from  figures  last 
given.  Choice  Evaporated  Apples  are 
rather  scarce  and  in  a  jobbing  way  are 
held  at  an  advance.  Among  the  ship- 
ments of  the  week  the  steamer  City  of 
Puebla  took  for  British  Columbia  10,384 
lbs.  dried  fruit,  including  0509  lbs.  Prunes. 
The  steamer  Umatilla,  sailing  Monday 
for  British  Columbia,  carried  7,250  lbs. 
dried  fruit,  including  2,625  lbs  Prunes. 
For  new  Prunes,  Santa  Clara  growers  are 
expecting  the  3c  basis  for  the  four  sizes, 
while  dealers  are  talking  \c  to  £c  less. 
Some  sales  of  new  Apricots  are  reported 
at  6£c  for  choice  in  25-lb.  boxes,  July- 
August  shipment.  Some  contracting  of 
new  Peaches  is  reported  on  basis  of  6c 
for  choice  Muirs,  Crawfords  about  \c  less, 
August-September  deliveries. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   W*®  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-B>  boxes.  6'/a@  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  —  @— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  B>  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  7  @  7/2 

Figs,  10-tb  box,  1-fb  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  5V4@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  6!4@  IVt 

Pears,  standard,     fi>   6'A@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   714@10I/4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5tf@  654 

Plums,  Red,  pitted  7  (S  &lA 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6K@  IV* 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  — @— c;  40-50S,  4)4@4L/!c; 
50-60S,  2^@3c;  60-70s,  2M@2y,c;  70-80S,  2(52^0; 
80-90s,  l%@2o;  90-lOOs,  m@l&c;  small, 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced  *.   2tf@  2& 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  354 

Figs,  White,  In  bulk   3  ©354 

Figs,  Black   254®  * 

Raisins. 

The  spot  market  is  quiet.  The  little 
business  doing  in  last  year's  raisins  is  at 
generally  unchanged  figures.  For  1905 
Muscatels  some  packers  have  named  2|c 
in  the  sweat  box  as  representing  their 
idea  of  values. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-fb  box —   85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-tt>  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-fb  box    ®1  30 

Dehesas,  20-fb  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-fb  box  2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3H'»  :^L/«' 

3-  Crown  Standard  *  @45ic 

4-  Crown  Standard  *%@  — o 

Seedless  Thompsons   — @454c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  j>  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  «  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  <j. 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded   ........... i%o 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.  .4M@4&c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist. ,  60s .  554@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt, 
but  much  of  the  fruit  was  over-ripe  or 
otherwise  faulty.  Demand  was  good  and 
market  firm  for  desirable  qualities.  The 
smaller  sizes  of  Navels  were  most  sought 
after.  Lemons  were  in  ample  supply  for 
immediate  requirements  and  prices  were 
without  quotable  change.    Limes  were  in 


moderate  stock  and  best  were  steadily 
held. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, $  bx  2  25  @2  75 

Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,    box.  150  @2  00 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  ^  box   1  25  ®1  50 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box. . .  1  25  @1  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box        2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  50  @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,     box. . . ,   4  00  ®5  00 

Nuts. 

Market  is  exceedingly  quiet  for  both 
Almonds  and  Walnuts,  which  is  not  un- 
usual for  this  time  of  year.  There  are 
not  many  now  in  first  hands  of  either 
kind,  but  jobbers  have  fair  supplies. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  Hfi  fb  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   454®  554 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

Market  continues  quiet,  so  far  as  trans- 
fers from  first  hands  are  concerned.  Dry 
wines  of  1904  are  quoted  at  14@17c  per 
gallon  wholesale,  San  Francisco  delivery, 
with  market  firm  for  choice  and  not 
much  of  this  sort  offering.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  common  qualities  there  is  not 
much  inquiry.  Sweet  wines  of  last  vint- 
age are  quoted  at  25c  per  gallon,  winery 
delivery,  27£e  per  gallon  in  a  jobbing  way, 
San  Francisco,  but  as  is  to  be  expected, 
the  wine  at  these  figures  is  not  of  high 
grade.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco 
last  week  were  400,325  gallons  and  for  pre- 
ceding week  were  389,125  gallons.  The 
steamer  Acapulco,  sailing  May  13,  carried 
66,704  gallons  and  12  cases,  mostly  for 
New  York. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   85,731 

Wheat,  ctls   20,133 

Barley,  ctls   40,124 

Oats,  ctls   870 

Corn,  ctls   5,217 

Rye,  ctls   498 

Beans,  sks   7,017 

Potatoes,  sks   11,315 

Onions,  sks   4,559 

Hay,  tons   l,r 

Wool,  bales   2, 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,048,520 
2,581,406 
3,275,573 
810,065 
244,300 
53,009 
620,390 
1,175,899 
129,070 
161,088 
71,781 
39,133 


4.861,568 
2,160,695 
5.227,115 
830,996 
147,215 
54,927 
695,011 
1,217,710 
144,829 
158,531 
59,051 
29,487 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  time 
July  1,1904.  last  year. 


Flour,  M  sk   63,220 

Wheat,  ctls    139 

Barley,  ctls   6,842 

Oats,  ctls   357, 

Corn,  ctls   10,371  \ 

Beans,  sks   428 

Hay,  bales   3,219 

Wool,  lbs  I 

Hops,  lbs   330 

Honey,  cases   66 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,841 


2,656,060 
805,136 
1,862,981 
79,904 
131,498 
48,769 
227,517 
830,690 
382,629 
2,576 
104,866 


3,021,864 
915,293 
4,125,735 
22,920 
17,394 
37,857 
216,288 
2,438,346 
589,624 
4,822 
103.332 


Mutual  Insurance  Meeting. 


To  the  Editor:— The  State  Assoeia 
tion  of  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com 
panies  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Tuesday,  June  13,  at  10 
a.  M.,  in  Co-operative  Hall.  There  will 
be  an  instructive  programme  inter- 
spersed with  music  from  local  talent. 
Men  of  experience  along  our  line  will 
be  in  attendance.  These  meetings  are 
held  alternately  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  to  give  everybody  a  chance 
to  investigate  and  compare  notes.  The 
Farmers'  clubs  and  Farmers'  insurance 
companies  and  investigators  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State  should  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity. 

G.  F.  Cromer,  State  Secretary. 

204  Currier  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

A  barrel  is  nailed  to  a  tree  on  a  bar 
ren  island  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  on 
the  southern  coast  of  South  America, 
and  used  as  a  postoffice.  Ships  passing 
there  drop  their  mail  in  the  barrel,  and 
it  is  taken  out  and  forwarded  by  the 
next  ship  which  comes  along  bound  in 
the  direction  of  the  letter's  address 
Sailors  have  found  it  a  great  conven 
ience.    It  is  international  in  character, 
and  all  flags  carry  the  mail  from  it  free 
of  charge.    It  is  probably  the  only  le- 
gitimate postoffice  in  the  world  without 
a  postmaster. 

The  telephone  system  of  New  York  is 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  first  of 
the  year  there  were  154,934  telephones 
in  use  in  that  city,  and  Chicago  has  only 
ninety  thousand. 


A  Pointer  for  Tool  Buyers. 

There  is  probably  nothing  in  which  quality  is 
more  important  than  in  tools.  Yet  the  quality  of 
a  tool  is  not  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  even  the  ex- 
perienced buyer  mu.-.t  take  chances  unless  he  relies 
upon  a  brand  which  guarantees  reliability. 

But  there  is  really  no  need  for  any  one  to  buy 
any  kind  of  tool  blindly.  The  Keen  Kutter  brand 
which  has  represented  the  standard  of  America 
for  thirty-six  year.s,  covers  every  kind  of  tool. 

By  simply  keeping  in  mind  when  buying,  the 
name  Keen  Kutter,  any  one  may  buy  any  sort  of 
tool  with  full  assurance  of  lasting  satisfaction. 

The  Keen  Kutter  line  of  too  s  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Prize  at  the  World's  Fair,  St  Louis.  This 
is  the  only  award  of  the  kind  ever  made  to  a  com- 
plete line  of  tools. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools, 
you  may  make  sure  of  being  supplied  by  writing  to 
the  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Louis,  or  298 
Broadway,  New  York. 


u 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


O.E.AIIisonJr.,Pres.  I  P.O.Box2497.  |  E. R. Allison, Sec 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO .,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.    Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 


SPECIAL! 

I  offer  for  a  short  time  only  a  splendid  46  acre 
tract  of  land  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which 
for  a  Summer  Resort  is  ideal,  being  so  situated  as 
to  be  free  from  fogs  and  wind  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  hills  and  valleys.  Fenced  and 
cross-fenced;  beautiful  groves  of  natural  woods; 
delightful  and  healthful  climate.  About  2500  as- 
sorted fruit  trees,  and  five  acres  in  table  grapes 
Location  4V2  miles  from  Los  Gatos.  Fine  house  7 
rooms;  barn  and  outbuildings;  purest  mountain 
water  in  abundance.   Price  $6000. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  ^ 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Windmill  and 
Feed  Mill  Co. 

35  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

The  very  best.  Citrus  Trifoliata,  Pomelo,  Sour 
and  Sweet  Orange.  We  can  furnish  trees  large 
enough  to  bud,  if  desired. 

THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  TO  PLANT.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

A  tine  stock  of  Valencias.  Phoenix  Canariensis 
Palms  m  seed  bed  by  the  thousand. 

Write  to-dav  for  prices. 

F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES,  Pasadena,  Cal 


Look  After  Your  Fences  Now. 

Cue  the  J.  P.  Platteoberger  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Post,  the  post  that  will  not  rot,  corrode  or 
burn.  It  Is  the  post  that  will  last  FORKVER.  It 
Improves  with  age.  Make  them  yourself.  Nothing 
is  more  simple.  For  molds  ind  further  description, 
address 

J.  P.  Plattenberger,  Savanna,  III. 


Portland '  s 
The  Place 

for  the  great  North- 
western exposition 

Lewis  &  Clark 
Centennial 

and  the  scenic  Shasta 
Route  of  the 

Southern 
Pacific 
Is  the  Way 

Exposition  opens  June  1, 
closes  October  15,  1905. 
Pares  from  all  points 
will  be  greatly  reduced. 
Ask  agents  at  613  Market 
street  about  these 

Low  Rates 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3W  —  -*  —  »  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Reliance  Engineering  Co* 

(Incorporated) 
 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

tor  GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL.       GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
227  FREMONT  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  5608. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


W«  hiTf  btta  mikjnt  th«  Bou  Fruit  Udder 
urux  1895,  ind  ihooundi  of  ihtm  IM  no*  Id 
UK.    They  »«  ' 1  ■  '  ' '  ■ .  ,  ■  md  Hltfn  than 

inr  other  mike-  A  10-ft.  Iiddrr  wr,eHi  IS  It*. 
to  (Lit  t"l»  «"d  boyi  un  hjndl*  thrm.  Eith 
ttrp  U  t.  i./  I  with  lovir  win  brUM  W<  will 
tfaip  on*  or  more  lo  tS)  5.  P.  R.  R.  Sui.o»  in 
OUfornu,  en  nuipt  o(  ctnlt  pi'  hot 

tnd  ctyjy  Ik*  freight. 

Driver.  Abet  &  Co..  San  Leanlro,  Cal. 


CHEAP  RATES  l^tc^^ 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
O  620V4  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Q  SS6  West  5th  St.,  Lo«  Angeln*. 


Ml  6 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Mat  20,  19U5. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


tiEO.  C.  KOKDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thorough  l>reil  Hoist  tin  IIuIIh 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
lionrs  and  Sows. 


KK(dSTKKEI)  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  IKttW.  El  Capitan  No.  eiiKK.  and  Clay  Hut- 
tercup  2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HOLSTK1NS— Butter  Ured  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  In  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS — Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 

State  Fair  1903-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est.  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLHTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 

specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.'  Win.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 

Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A ..]  .('  (  .  .JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 

Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minoreas-  ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Biooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson.  Napa.  California. 


WM,  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Nearly  all 

varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma.  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA    TERESA    POULTRY   FARM,  Eden 

Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minoreas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSH1RES,  sired  by  Rio 
Honito  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

BERKSHIRE,  1'OLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice:  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Establ'd  in  1876. 


PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BE KKSHIRE8— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B,  II.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


SIIKOPSHIKE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.  Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 

50  UNBROKE  HULES, 

coming  four  years  old;  will  make  1100  lbs.,  For  sale. 

CHARLES  WESLEV  REED. 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minoreas, 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  line  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  J1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  »2.00;  tb  00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

"holstein-friesian  bulls. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


GOPHER  DEATH 

Destroys  Gophers.  Ground  Squirrels. 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,100  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  tl. 25.  TRADE 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  mark 

it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it  j 

when  you  need  it.  If  he  don't,  then 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it 
prepaid.  Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.  California  Office, 
303  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  AND 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS  WHEN  EGGS  ARE  HIGH. 

Breeding  Stock  for  sale:  prices  and  Prize  Record 
for  the  asking.  I  bred  BEST  PEN  at  WORLD'S 
FATS  and  won  ALL,  BLUES  at  State  Fair  1BCH. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  13.00  and  15.00  per  set. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 


Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  In  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May'it  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Herkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 


PROFIT  IN  POULTRY. 

Are  you  interested  in  Poultry?  If  so, 
write  the  Must  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  for  | 
their  free  catalog  D---42  pages  of  valuable 
information  on  Poultry  Raising.  Largest 
Manufacturing  and  Poultry  Plant  in  the 
World. 


FOR    BEST   VACCINATION  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

Use  Only  th?  Vaccine  Made  by  the  Discoverers,  namely, 

"PASTEUR" 

"BLA(  RI.FUINK  "      the  Lest  and  most 
convenient. 

Paatrqr  Varelne  Co. ,  Ltd. , Chicago, \rw  York, San  FnnclaM 


EarLabels 

tor  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  Irom 
$1.00  per  100  tp. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockoea'a 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&C0..  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

Importers  and  Keflners  of 

Sublimed  Piilnkiir  "Anchor  Brand" 
"Volcano  Brand"  \  Pure  Flowers 

"Tiger  Brand"   UUIfJNUI       of  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll.  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST..  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


TMK  AttFKlClX  HCALK  CO. 
I  SOS  Am  Hani  Bids   K»o»a»  Utj.  So. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.   :  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  M  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  In  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ol  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


-'..Si 


We  make  them.  J-  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sondrieJ  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots).  J-  Nevr r  swell,  shrink  nor 
ch«ck.  ^  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supp V  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  ^  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  B^ekeepeis'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  BEE  HIVE  WARE. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  ■■«  MflMUFACTURED    13  V  j—  I 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Yean.  * 
Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  |  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Rea  d.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31,  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Better  Fruits -Better  Profits 

Better  peaches,  apple?:,  pears  and 
berries  are  produced  when  Potash 
is  liberally  applied  to  the  soil.  To 
insure  a  full  crop,  of  choicest  quality, 
use  a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  10  per  cent,  actual 

Potash 

Send  for  our  practical  hooks  of  information  ; 
^  they  arc  not  advertising  pamphlets,  booming 
special  fertilizers,  but  are  authoritative  i 
treatises.  Sent iree lortlieasking. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.. 
New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 


SULPHUR 


"  Horseshoe" 
Pea  Grain 

"Crown" 
Sublime 


Horseshoe " 
Powdered 


Nevada ' 


Lump 


NEVADA 


NEYADA  SULPHUR  CO.,  0ffiCIanVraFnciscotreel 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE-- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fiist:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  Ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  whrie  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Prese. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  coplea 
of  all  patents  Issued  since  )87i.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glvt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
Bent  free  on  application. 


,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Telephone  Main  109. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noi.  5  5.5  7-59-8  I  First  St.,  San  Fraaoiaeo,  Cal. 

ULAKE,  MOFFITT  *  TOWNE  Loa  Angeles. 

ILAKE,  MoFALL  *  00  Portland,  Or. 
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is  the  entrance  to  the  land  of  the 


GOLDEN  GRAIN 

and    tna  ffi , 


1^ 


x/5  the\entrance  to fthe  land  off 

GOLDEN  SUCCESS 

\  for  tfteWedternf 


i 


The  McCormick  agent  will  be  pleased  to 
show  you  the  O.  K.  line.  Ask  for  booklet 
entitled  "An  All  'Round  Success." 


lNTERNAT.ON^VES™sC0.0FAMEm?A 


No.  1%  "Jersey"  Cut=under  Truck. 

J  I  'HIS  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to  produce  a  wagon  that  has 
great  carrying  capacity,  ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of  loading. 

/"'AN  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be  used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the 
farm. 

'"PHE  "JERSEY"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  for  the  transportation  of 
A     fruit,  but  as  a  general  purpose  dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacitv 
2000  to  3000  pounds. 

HOOKER    &  CO. 

16-18    Drum m    St.        San    Francisco,  . 

TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

620=622  COMHERCIAL  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OLIVE  MILLS. 

WINE  MACHINERY. 

THE   LATEST   AND  BEST. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Improved  Hydraulic  Oil  Press. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

NO.  23.   STOCK  SIZE  -  6  ft.  4%  in.  by  9  ft.  4%  in. 
One  Door.   One  Window.   One  Koom. 
Folding  spring  bunks  and  drop  table.       Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men 

BURNHAM-STANDEFOtfD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS,  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works, 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty, 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  AH  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,  ^^;.stsAi^,^iS 

PUGKT  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLVMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  > 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.   Send  for  price  list  of  stock 

1  Excelsior  Redwood  Co, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE 


Pathological  Station  Wanted  in 
Southern  California. 


A  laboratory  and  experiment  station 
for  the  study  of  plant  diseases  is  to  be 
established  at  once  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, through  financial  support  fur- 
nished by  the  State  that  the  work  may 
be  undertaken  by  the  University  of 
California,  as  a  part  of  the  activities  of 
its  department  of  agriculture. 

The  State  Commission  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  location  for  the  pathological 
laboratory  and  experiment  station,  a 
board  consisting  of  His  Excellency, 
George  C.  Pardee.  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
of  the  University  of  California,  and 
Professor  E.  J.  Wickson,  of  the  chair 
of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  is  now  ready  to 
receive  proposals  in  regard  to  a  site. 
It  is  expressly  set  forth  in  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  this  work  that  lands  already 
belonging  to  the  State  at  Whittier  or 
at  Patton  may  be  used,  if  the  Commis- 
sion so  decides.  Should  other  commu- 
nities in  southern  California,  however, 
make  offers  particularly  advantageous 
in  character,  the  Commission  will  be 
glad  to  entertain  such  proposals. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  last 
Legislature  provides  that  the  patho- 
logical laboratory  shall  be  equipped 
with  buildings,  material  and  appliances 
necessary  for  the  study  and  determina- 
tion of  the  cause  of  diseases  and  the 
conditions  of  orchard  trees,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  shall  provide  the  means 
for  a  thorough  examination  of  fungus, 
bacterial  and  other  maladies,  insects, 
pests  and  diseases,  and  their  remedy 
or  prevention;  the  condition  of  the  soil; 
cultivation  and  location  that  may  tend 
to  imperfect  nutrition  and  all  other 
defects  that  may  affect  the  economic 
production  and  marketing  of  horticul- 
tural products. 

The  pathological  laboratory  must  be 
located  in  one  of  the  seven  southern 
counties  of  the  State.  The  Commission- 
ers are  empowered  to  select  the  loca- 
tion, to  perfect  title  to  it,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  lands  or  for 
the  receipt  of  lands  as  a  gift. 

When  the  site  has  been  fixed,  either 
upon  land  already  belonging  to  the 
State,  upon  land  presented  by  com- 
munities or  individuals  or  upon  lands 
purchased,  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  are  directed  by  the 
appropriation  act  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  a  laboratory  building, 
to  keep  and  maintain  the  laboratory, 
and  to  receive  and  manage  gifts,  leases, 
or  bequests  for  promoting  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

The  Regents  are  directed  to  select 
not  less  than  two  experts  in  plant 
pathology,  and  such  assistants  as  may 
be  needed.  These  men  are  to  have 
active  charge  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
investigations  and  field  experiments. 
They  must  reside  at  or  near  the  labor- 
atory and  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  investigations  required  by  the 
Regents.  The  results  of  their  work  are 
to  be  published  from  time  to  time. 
Their  salaries  are  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Regents. 

The  State  Commission  is  to  select  a 
location,  also,  which  may  be  on  the 
same  lands  as  the  pathological  labor- 
atory, or  elsewhere  if  preferred,  for  a 
branch  agricultural  station  or  stations, 
to  carry  on  experimental  investiga- 
tions in  connection  with  the  other 
agricultural  work  of  the  University 
of  California  to  ascertain  the  best 
methods  of  agricultural  management; 
for  the  investigation  of  fertiliza- 
tion; of  irrigation;  of  improved  methods 
of  handling  fruits  for  market;  for  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties  of  fruits; 
and  such  other  investigations  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  to  promote  the 
horticultural  interests  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Commissioners  may  accept  gifts 
of  lands  for  these  purposes  or  may 
select  lands  already  owned  by  the 
State  in  southern  California.  It  is  pro 
vided  that  if  the  station  be  located  at 
the  Whittier  State  School  or  at  Patton, 
the  site  of  the  Southern  California 


State  Hospital,  not  less  than  fifty  acres 
of  land  shall  be  devoted  to  the  experi- 
ment station.  Land  must  be  selected 
which  is  supplied  with  sufficient  water 
for  its  proper  irrigation. 

The  Regents  are  required  to  adopt  a 
general  plan  and  schedule  before  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  which 
shall  describe  the  investigations  and 
experiments  to  be  pursued  during  the 
year,  and  it  is  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Regents  to  receive  and  consider  writ- 
ten statements  from  individuals  and 
association  in  various  branches  of  horti- 
culture, conveying  plans  or  suggestions 
for  investigations  which  they  may  ap- 
prove or  desire. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
legislation,  the  Commission  invities  pro- 
posals of  land,  and  Regents  invite  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken. 

Proposals  in  regard  to  both  these 
matters  should  be  filed  on  or  before 
July  1st  with  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Pathological  Station  Commission,  Mr. 
V.  H.  Henderson,  Berkeley,  California. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Russell  Compound 
Locomotive. 

Especially  designed  for  Pulling  Harvesters; 
Plowing  and  Hauling.   Fully  guaranteed. 

Jumbo  Steam  Hay  Presses 

Capacity  Ten  Tons  Per  Hour. 

Address  Manufacturer's  Agent, 

S.  E.  BALLARD, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


DOIN'T 

STOP 


to  make  fast 
Use  the 


the  rope 


Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
lMcj  HAY.  WAGON 
BOXES.  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

519  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,      Cal  forma. 


wm 

1 9  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F„  Gal.  &  Washington,  D.  G. 


Weight  in  a  Fence  Means  Strength 

It  costs  more  money  to  manufacture  a  heavy  fence  than  a  light  one;  yet 
pound  for  pound  our  fence  is  cheapest  per  rod.  With  this  extra  weight 
comes  extra  strength,  durability,  fine  appearance  and  lasting  quality. 


III 

HI 

III 

III 

111 

III 

4X1 

American 
Fence 


M  elibs  more  to  the  running  rod  than  any  fence  manufactured,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  several  important  points  of  superiority  of  our  fence  over  all  others 
When  you  buy  fence  you  should  be  sure  to  serve  your  own  best  interests  and 
at  least  examine  the  AMERICAN.  Compare  it  with  all  others  on  the  marker 
we  will  abide  by  the  results  of  the  comparison. 

There  is  a  responsible  dealer  in  every  town  handling  American  Fence- 
hunt  him  up.  and  he  will  show  you  the  fence  of  responsibility,  the  fence  that 
lasts,  the  fence  that  will  look  well,  the  fence  that  will  hold,  the  fence  that 
will  turn  everything,  except  wind  and  water. 

We  have  a  Fence  Book  that  tells  a  lot  of  things  you  should  know  about  a 
good  Woven  Wire  Fence.  It  tells  how  to  choose  the  best;  it  tells  how  to  put 
up  a  fence;  it  gives  you  details  as  to  the  kind  and  size  you  should  buy  for  all 
purposes— and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  are  important. 

By  nil  mentis  drop  us  a  Hue  and  get  this  ln><>k. 
It  is  free  un  request.    Write  today. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  55  Chicago,  Denver,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


BAKER'S  TRACEI  ESS  HARNESS 


No  Traces  or 
Doubletrees. 

No  Barking  of 
Fruit  Trees. 

Light  Work  for 
the  Team. 

Easy  Work  for 
the  Driver. 


HOOKER  &  CO..  16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


1  HE  CALLAHAN   The  Best  Gas  Engine  Made 


G.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO. 

523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

GRADE  Gas  and  Oil  Engines 
and  Centrifugal  Pumps, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN. 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Cyanide 
Plants  and  for  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Pend  for  Circulars. 


"SOUTHWICK"  HAY  PRESS. 

SIZE  BALE  18x22.    THE  FASTEST  SMALL  BALE  PRESS  EVER  BUILT. 
Capacity  16  tons  to  30  tons  per  day,  according  to  locality.  Can  be  furnished 
with  automatic  self-feeder. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  Drumm  St.>  San  Francisco. 


F'CLIPSE,  HAY  PRESSES 

I^Jfew      dh* 'ARE  I  RELIABLE 

v  ^         '  " 1 A        TESTED  1 H  ALL  SECTION^ 

EI6HT  VEAR5  GOOD  WORK 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

Eclipse  Hay  Press  Co   6i  i  w.?^.  Kansas  Gtv  Mo 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Farmers'    Institute   aiid  Picnic 
Polytechnic  School. 


at 


To  the  Editor: — A  large  gathering 
of  the  citizens  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  was  at  the  Polytechnic  school 
on  Friday  last,  the  occasion  being  the 
second  annual  farmers'  institute  and 
basket  picnic.  A  splendid  programme 
of  speaking  and  music  was  presented. 
The  morning  topic  was,  "What  is  Most 
Needed  to  Develop  the  Resources  of 
Our  County? "  It  was  discussed  by 
Hon.  Warren  M.  John,  trustee  of  the 
school;  Mr.  C.  A.  Black,  editor  of  the 
Telegram;  Rev.  Harry  Hillard,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Roadhouse,  instructor  in  irriga- 
tion and  plant  industry  in  the  Poly- 
technic school. 

The  afternoon  topic  was  "  Irrigation 
for  San  Luis  Obispo."  Professor  Sam- 
uel Fortier,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, gave  some  interesting  and  valu- 
able figures  upon  irrigation  enterprise 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  in  Utah 
and  Colorado,  and  showed  how  similar 
things  might  be  done  here — how  simi- 
larly large  increases  in  land  values  and 
in  productiveness  might  follow  irriga- 
tion. Professor  I.  P.  Roberts,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  followed  with  a  most 
instructive  address  upon  how  moisture 
may  be  conserved  in  the  soil.  He  is  a 
most  popular  speaker  at  these  annual 
gatherings.  The  Polytechnic  Choral 
Society  furnished  music. 

During  the  day  the  school  was  open 
to  inspection,  and  groups  of  guests 
could  be  found  at  any  time  in  the  vari- 
ous departments,  viewing  the  work  of 
the  students.  The  sewing,  drawing, 
carpentry,  forging,  poultry,  cattle, 
horses,  dairy  barn,  gardens  and  every 
other  part  of  the  school  came  in  for  a 
large  share  of  praise  and  attention. 
Everybody  thought  the  school  and  the 
students  have  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress during  the  two  years  of  the  school's 
existence. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  May  12. 


San  Joaquin  County  Granges. 

To  the  Editor: — It  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  writer  to  visit  Ripon  and  Man- 
teca  Granges.  Though  so  recently  or- 
ganized they  are  doing  well  and  making 
good  growth  of  desirable  persons  At 
the  former  place  Brother  Moulton,  the 
Postmaster,  as  on  a  previous  occasion, 
hitched  up  his  good  traveling  span  and 
took  me  round  to  see  a  number  of  the 
members  at  their  homes.  He  also  en- 
tertained me  at  his  hospitable  home. 
Ripon  Grange  is  well  officered  from 
Brother  A.  J.  Nourse,  Worthy  Master, 
down  to  Gatekeeper.  They  took  in 
eighteen  new  members  the  night  after 
organization,  with  more  applications 
for  the  next  meeting. 

At  Manteca  they  had  seventy-nine 
charter  members,  with  three  more 
initiated  last  night.  The  work  was 
gone  through  in  good  style.  This 
Grange,  with  Brother  A.  B.  Goodwin, 
Worthy  Master,  at  the  head,  is  well 
officered.  Reports  from  French  Camp, 
with  a  cordial  invitation  for  the  mem- 
bers to  attend  their  harvest  feast,  in- 
dicated a  good  lively  Grange  there 
At  Manteca  a  strong  Rochdale  Asso- 
ciation has  been  organized,  with  a  good, 
capable  board  of  directors. 

Brother  John  S.  Dore  and  I  go  to 
Courtland,  Sacramento  county,  with 
good  prospects  for  instituting  a  Grange 
among  that  intelligent  and  enterprising 
people. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
any  other  places  where  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable outlook  for  Granges.  Give 
names  of  interested  persons  who  would 
assist  in  canvassing  for  charter  mem- 
bers. J.  W.  Webb. 

Fresno,  May  12. 

Penngrove  Grange  Not  Dead. 

It  was  reported  in  the  Petaluma 
Argus  that  Penngrove  Grange  had 
died  a  natural  death.  Members  of  the 
Grange,  however,  deny  this  assertion 
and  maintain  that  while  the  attendance 


has  been  poor,  yet  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Grange  to  surrender  the 
charter.  The  next  regular  meeting 
will  be  held  on  the  20th  of  next  month. 
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BUY  TREES  DIRECT 

from  the  long  estab- 
lished large  grower — 
this  means  low  prices 
backed  by  stability. 

Our  trees  are  strong, 
vigorous,  symmetrical 
— clean,  well  devel- 
oped roots,  healthy, 
and  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

You  cannot  "gather 
figs  of  thistles"  if  you 
want  the  right  kind  of 
fruit.  You  have  got  to 
begin  with  the  right 
tree.  The  right  tree 
is  a  TEAGUE  SAN 
DIMAS  TREE. 

No  order  is  too  big 
for  us  to  handle — no 
order  too  small  to  get 
our  best  attention.  We 
should  be  glad  to  send 
you  our  book  which 
deals  with  citrus  trees 
from  bud  to  fruit  — 
54  pages  of  personal 
experience  that  has 
a  money  value — no 
charge  for  it. 

SEED  BED  STOCK. 
Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and 
Citrus    Trifoliata   seed  bed 
plants  in  any  quantity. 

RM  TEdGUE 

KEV        PROPR/£  TOR 

C/fL  IFORNIA/js^ 


Aluminum  Spray  Nozzles 

with  hard  bronze  caps.    Half  the  weight  of  brass; 
superior  in  every  way.  PRICE,  1  point,  90c;  2  point, 
$1.60;  3  point,  $2.30;  i  point,  $3.    Ask  for  Booklet  31. 
WALLACE  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  CHAMPAIGN.  ILL. 


Call  on  the  nearest  Osborne  agent  or 
write  for  catalogue  of  the  Osborne  line  ot 
harvesting  machines  and  implements. 


iNTERNAT.ON^hHARVESJER       OF  AMERICA 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 
XXni.  The  Quince. 
XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 
XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Plne- 
  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond.Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  In  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers.     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUFACTUREHS  OF  

fiDADP    PEACH,    BERRY,   and    all  RASk'PT^ 
UKrtrC,  kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  UrtOIVL,  1  J 
VENEER    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY    DRUM  8. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  GREAT  DAIN  LINE. 


DAIN  STACKERS. 

Built  in  two  sizes:    JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR. 

Will  build  stacks  25  or  30  feet  high.  Pitcher  teeth 
are  adjustable  and  hay  can  be  placed  in  the  middle 
0r  on  edge  of  stack. 


SOLD 
BY 
ONE 
DEALER 

IN  A 
TOWN. 

GET 
YOUR 
CONTRACTS 
AT 
ONCE. 


DAIN  ALFALFA  BUCK  RAKE. 

HEAD  14  FEET.    Extra  high  carrying  wheels  and  long  teeth.  Will  carry  from 
1000  to  1500  pounds  at  a  load. 


DAIN  SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKE. 

FOR  EITHER  HAY  OR  BEANS.  Works  around  the  field  same  as  the  mower, 
delivering  two  swaths  of  hay  upside  down  in  a  loose,  continuous  windrow  on  top 
of  stubble,  curing  it  without  loss  of  quality  or  color.  Send  for  special  catalogue 
describing  this  rake  in  detail. 


Deere  Implement  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  COAST  FARMERS 
ARE  SATISFIED  FARMERS 

HAftVE5  * 
MACH 


WHY  NOT  SECURE 

THE  PIjANO 


AN  D    TM  UvS 


Write  for  Piano  catalogue,  or  call  on 
the  nearest  Piano  agent,  who  will  cheer- 
fully answer  all  questions. 


|NTERNAT.ON«.hHARVESTER  CO.  OF  AHERlCA 


GREENBANK  S8 


IPOW'D  CAUSTICISODA  and  PURE  POTASH 
BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
JACKSON. 123  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  SHAW  BUNCH  RAKE. 

SOMETHING  NEW — A  LABOR  SAVER. 

TITTADE  especially  for  bunching  hay  from  windrows.     One  man  can  accomplish 

.*    more  work  with  this  rake  than  two  men  can  with  other  rakes. 
"VY7TTH  ordinary  rakes  it  requires  two  trips  up  and  back  the  windrow;  with 

"     the  Shaw  rake  one  trip  only  is  necessary. 
LJEAD  8  feet  wide,  with  7  teeth  (i{xl  tool  steel)  14  inches  apart;  steel  wheels  5 
*•  *    feet  high,  with  staggard  spokes. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  JVVa""f°?t»rera 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIP& 


FOR    TOWN    \A//\TER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron 'cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
rrcund  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  witt  Asphaitum. 


s, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 
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In  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


Although  the  first  of  June  is  still  a 
few  days  distant,  the  recourse  to  the 
mountains  is  beginning  briskly  and  the 
outing  throng  will  soon  be  contending 
with  the  snow  for  the  possession  of  the 
mountain  highways.  Of  course  the  re- 
ceding snow  will  long  hold  its  place 
upon  the  higher  altitudes,  but  the  roads 
most  popular  with  the  summer  crowd 
are  lower  and  therefore  soonest  free  to 
them.  For  weeks  past  the  routes  to 
the  Yosemite  have  been  open  and  the 
early  visitor  has  had  the  advantage 
of  the  greatest  masses  of  falling  water, 
the  earliest  spring- time  flowers,  for 
the  higher  mountains  have  a  real 
spring  time  which  the  great  valleys  do 
not  know,  and  the  delight  of  awaken- 
ing nature  in  tree  and  shrub  and  low- 
lier plant  and  in  the  forest  animals  as 
well. 

In  token  of  the  mountain  outing  sea- 
son we  have  two  views,  one  showing 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  mountain 
roadway  over  which  it  is  supported  by 
a  retaining  wall  laid  up  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  the  other  a  roadside  inn, 
which  is  welcome  to  the  traveler, 
although  it  does  intrude  the  picket 
fence  and  frame  buildings  among  the 
natural  wildness  of  the  mountain  flats 
and  slopes.  The  buildings  in  this  case 
constitute  the  stopping  place  known  as 
Riverton,  situated  on  the  State  high- 


left  of  which  a  low  shoulder  appears  in 
the  picture.  Riverton  is  one  of  those 
cosy,  hospitable  places  for  which  the 


along  its  course.  In  fact  along  the 
lower  side  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  State 
road  it  is  well  defined,  and  for  miles 


Highway  Commissioner  such  walls  have 
been  substantially  built  with  a  perma- 
nent foundation  and  very  little  care 


Lake  Tahoe  State  Highway,  Showing  Retaining  Wall  Replacing  an  Ancient  Support  of  Logs. 


Riverton,  on  the  Lake  Tahoe  State  Highway,  Twenty-Three  Miles  East  of  Placerville. 


way  leading  from  Placerville  to  Lake 
Tahoe  and  23  miles  distant  from  the 
former  place.  It  is  in  the  canyon  of 
the  South  Fork  of  the  American  river, 
and  just  beyond  the  place  the  road 
begins  to  ascend  the  mountain,  on  the 


California  mountains  are  famous,  and 
in  which  one  finds  a  cordial  greeting 
and  ample  comforts. 

The  second  picture  suggests  the 
work  which  has  to  be  done  to  Jsupport 
a  mountain-side  road  in  many  places 


along  its  length  such  rock  work  has 
been  done.  In  some  places  where  the 
early  builders  made  the  wall  founda- 
tion of  logs,  the  wall  has  fallen  and 
thereby  caused  heavy  expense  in  re- 
building.    Under  the  present  State 


hereafter  will  be  necessary.  This  is, 
of  course,  the  advantage  of  the  build- 
ing of  such  main  arteries  of  travel  by 
the  State,  for  the  counties  traversed 
cannot  undertake  the  expense,  and  it 
is  in  fact  the  traffic  of  the  State  at 
iarge  and  the  interest  of  other  counties 
which  are  chiefly  served  by  mountain 
transits.  California  is  making  a  good 
beginning  along  such  lines,  but  of 
course  in  the  development  of  the  State 
the  enterprise  should  be  continually 
provided  for  until  all  desirable  points 
are  attainable  by  good  highways. 

The  Lake  Tahoe  State  highway, 
which  is  entirely  situated  in  El  Dorado 
county,  commencing  at  the  junction  of 
the  Newtown  and  Placerville  roads,  a 
short  distance  easterly  from  Smith's 
Flat,  has  its  terminus  at  a  point  on  the 
east  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  or  near  Lake  Tahoe,  travers- 
ing about  58  miles  of  mountainous 
country.  When  this  road  was  provided 
for  by  law  it  was  specified  that  per- 
manent monuments  should  be  set  for 
future  survey  reference.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  the  total  survey,  mile- 
stones cut  of  granite  at  Folsom,  of  the 
size  18  inches  wide,  6  inches  thick  and 
54  inches  long,  and  indicating  the  dis- 
tance to  Placerville,  were  secured. 
These  stones  have  been  duly  set  on  the 
ground  so  far  as  the  road  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  traveler  has  one  road 
at  least  along  which  he  can  know  his 
progress  by  monuments  indicating 
actually  measured  distances. 
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The  Week. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  on  the  country 
roads  most  of  last  week,  and  we  gained  this  impres- 
sion at  least:  that  California  never  was  more 
beautiful  than  this  spring.  Everywhere  we  went  a 
park-like  verdure  spread  over  the  valleys  and  to  the 
hilltops.  Vegetation  was  thrifty  and  strong  and 
grazing  animals  were  smooth  and  well  rounded.  On 
close  examination  it  appeared  in  many  places  that 
the  grain  was  not  filling  well,  that  there  was  too 
much  rust  in  some  fields,  that  many  fruit  trees  car- 
ried a  scant  burden  and  that  other  indications  of 
slack  products  appeared,  for  the  peculiar  weather  of 
the  winter  has  much  to  answer  for  in  these  lines,  but 
for  general  beauty,  upon  the  basis  of  rich  verdure 
and  bright  sunshine  to  disclose  its  full  loveliness, 
the  State  is  certainly  beautiful  this  year  beyond 
most  other  years,  and  everyone  is  full  of  appreciation 
of  it,  for  the  frank  expression,  "you  have  chosen  a 
good  time  to  see  our  country,"  was  an  hon- 
est tribute  to  the  fact  that  California  as  a 
whole  has  been  generously  dealt  with  this 
year.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there 
are  so  many  thousands  of  new  comers  who 
are  now  living  their  first  "year  in  California  and  are 
making  new  homes  under  very  auspicious  beginnings. 
The  amount  of  building  and  other  improvements 
which  we  saw  in  the  open  country  and  in  the  valleys 
shows  that  we  are  gaining  in  rural  population  which 
is  a  thing  most  gratifying  to  contemplate.  It  looks 
now  as  though  the  next  census  would  demonstrate 
that  the  stationary  condition,  and  even  retrogression 
which  some  of  our  large  valleys  experienced  during 
the  last  decade,  had  given  place  to  development  and 
progress. 

And  there  is  another  indication  of  progress,  which 
will  appeal  more  strongly,  perhaps,  to  the  hard- 
headed  element  of  our  population.  The  Sacramento 
Union  collects  the  facts  to  show  that  within  a 
week  California  capital  has  bought  over  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  school  bonds  offered  by  our 
own  towns  and  outbid  Eastern  capital  for  these 
securities.  These  and  other  similar  investments, 
says  the  Union,  indicate  that  California  has  money 
to  invest  in  such  securities  and  has  the  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  State  to  invest  it.  They  show,  too. 
that  California  capitalists  see  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing interest  at  home;  interest  sent  across  the  conti- 
nent is  lost  to  the  State  forever.  The  amount  of 
interest  that  California  has  in  the  past  paid 
Eastern  capitalists  runs  into  the  tens  of  millions; 


the  State  has  had  to  be  enormously  rich  to 
stand  the  drain.  But  the  money  thus  borrowed 
has  been  employed  to  develop  the  State.  The 
money  has  been  well  invested;  it  has  increased  the 
productiveness  of  California  many  fold.  Out  of  this 
increased  income  the  interest  and  much  of  the  prin- 
cipal has  been  paid,  and  the  State,  because  of  its 
borrowing,  has  enormously  increased  its  resources 
and  its  wealth.  Now,  out  of  its  accumulated  capital, 
it  can  purchase  its  own  bonds  and  keep  its  money  at 
home.  This  is  a  sign  of  progress  which  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Wheat  is  strong,  both  on  spot  and  futures.  At 
this  port  it  has  advanced  1  cent  on  May  and  4  cents 
on  December  since  our  last  report.  There  is  very 
little  spot  offering.  Two  ships  have  gone  on  the 
engaged  list:  one  with  general  cargo  taking  wheat 
for  stiffening  at  25s  to  Liverpool,  another,  a  full 
cargo  of  wheat  or  barley  at  23s  9d  to  Cork  for  orders. 
Feed  barley  is  stiff  and  some  brewers  said  to  be  sell- 
ing surplus  grain  at  50  cents  per  ton  above  last 
week.  Oats  are  cornered,  stiff  and  higher.  Corn 
is  firm;  the  Central  American  demand  has  been 
about  filled,  but  there  is  little  California  corn 
and  corn  is  booming  at  the  East.  Rye  is  scarce 
and  firm  for  choice.  Lima  beans  are  stiffer  and  the 
old  crop  under  control,  apparently,  &j  cents  being 
asked  here.  Bran  and  middlings  are  dull,  weak  and 
unchanged.  Choice  stable  hay  is  firm,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  low-grade  stable  hay  at  low  rates  and  cow 
hay  is  doing  nothing.  Meats  are  unchanged,  only 
hogs  being  firm,  and  this  owing  to  light  receipts. 
Butter  is  higher.  Flat  cheese  is  steadier  and 
Young  Americas  firm.  Strictly  choice  eggs  are 
doing  better,  but  there  is  a  wide  range  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Poultry  is  still  in  fairly 
good  shape.  Old  potatoes  are  dull,  while  new  are 
more  abundant  and  lower.  Old  onions  are  firmly 
held,  all  being  imported,  while  new  reds  are  lower. 
Valencia  oranges  are  firmly  held,  but  there  is  a  large 
stock  of  other  varieties  fully  ripe  and  carelessly 
packed,  which  is  thrown  about  at  any  price.  Lemons 
are  unchanged  and  quiet,  and  limes  lower.  There 
are  few  cherries  and  they  go  high.  Too  many  apri- 
cots are  green  to  sell  well.  Small  lots  of  peaches 
are  increasing.  Colorado  desert  cantaloupes  are  in — 
fourteen  melons  for  $9.50  being  one  trade.  Straw- 
berries are  more  abundant  and  lower.  Other 
berries  in  fair  supply  and  lower  also.  Cly- 
man  and  Cherry  plums  are  in.  Dried  fruit 
shipments  continue  —  over  110,000  pounds  have 
gone  out,  nearly  all  prunes,  which  are  are  un- 
changed. There  is  nothing  new  in  nuts,  and  honey  is 
not  doing  business  yet,  though  a  few  samples  of  new 
are  in.  Hops  are  the  same  as  before,  while  the  out- 
look is  for  less  new  crop  than  expected  earlier. 
Wool  is  strong  and  nearly  all  bought.  Choice  would 
probably  bring  30c  here,  and  Eastern  markets  are 
strong.  It  is  telegraphed  that  one  of  the  largest 
sheep  owners  in  northern  Wyoming  and  southern 
Montana  has  sold  his  wool  clip  of  500,000  pounds  at 
25  cents  a  pound,  the  highest  price  paid  in  the  West 
this  season. 

It  is  unofficially  reported  from  the  office  of  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Cooper  that  there  is  a 
strong  negative  to  the  first  method  of  co-operative 
prune  selling,  which  was  recently  described  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  viz.,  that  of  profit  sharing, 
involving  a  contract  from  each  grower  to  sell  on 
delivery,  for  five  years,  at  1}  cents,  four-size  basis, 
with  a  strong  company  agreeing  to  pay  also 
pro  rata  to  growers  one-half  of  net  profits, 
does  not  meet  with  much  approval.  The  second  plan 
is  preferred,  which  is  co-operation  known  as  the 
Rochdale  and  Exchange  system,  by  which  local  asso- 
ciations unite  through  representatives  to  form 
a  central  selling  agency,  which  shall  establish  a  com- 
plete distributing  system,  reaching  all  important 
markets.  We  understand  however  that  the  number 
of  fovorable  replies  is  scant  and  that  denunciation  of 
the  whole  affair  is  quite  free.  It  will  probably  take 
some  time  to  overcome  the  disappointments  of  the 
past  and  the  black  spots  which  have  appeared  on 
some  of  the  idols  of  the  co-operative  movement.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  coming  prune  crop  is  small  enough 
to  sell  itself. 

The  State  Commission  for  the  selection  of  a  farm 
for  the  University  of  California  began  its  viewing  of 


sites  last  week  and  spent  three  days  in  examination 
of  farms  in  Alameda,  Contra  Costa  and  Yolo 
counties.  Thoroughly  good  farms  were  found  in 
all  these  counties ;  but  as  there  are  half  a 
dozen  or  more  other  counties  to  be  examined, 
the  Commission  has  reached  no  conclusions,  and 
in  fact  has  had  no  formal  discussion  looking  toward 
selection.  As  at  least  two  members  of  the  com- 
mission must  be  absent  from  the  State  for  a  few 
weeks,  it  is  likely  that  farther  exploration  cannot  be 
undertaken  until  July.  During  the  leave  of  absence 
granted  to  Professor  Hilgard  Professor  Wickson  is 
to  serve  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
director  of  the  experiment  stations  of  the  University. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


A  Wild  Insect  in  the  Garden. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  had  sent  to  me  a  few 
bugs  from  my  country  place  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. The  foreman  tells  me  they  are  very  numerous 
and  are  destroying  the  gardens;  that  he  has  used 
bluestone  and  sulphur  on  them,  but  without  effect. 
May  I  ask  you,  as  a  great  favor,  to  look  at  the  bugs 
and  suggest  a  remedy? — Owner,  San  Francisco. 

The  insect  is  Gastrophysa  dissimilis.  It  is  not  a 
new  pest,  but  is  native  to  California,  and  does  not 
attract  much  attention  because  it  confines  itself  to 
eating  the  leaves  of  dock  and  other  weeds.  When  it 
invades  gardens  it  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  other  leaf-eating  insects,  viz.,  poisoned  with  Paris 
green.  This  Paris  green  can  be  applied  to  garden 
plants  with  a  spray  pump,  using  Paris  green  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  150  gallons  of  water,  keeping  it 
thoroughly  stirred  during  the  spraying,  because 
Paris  green  will  otherwise  settle  to  the  bottom. 

Another  way  for  the  application  of  Paris  green, 
which  is  often  very  handy  in  garden  truck,  is  to  mix 
Paris  green  with  about  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  com- 
mon wheat  flower  and  put  it  in  a  cheesecloth  bag, 
shaking  it  over  the  plants  so  that  they  are  dusted 
over  with  the  flour  and  poison.  This  will  kill  all  in- 
sects which  make  holes  in  the  leaves  and  can  be 
safely  applied  to  all  garden  plants  except  those  like 
lettuce,  of  which  the  leaves  are  to  be  actually  eaten. 
This  insect  is  not  generally  counted  injurious  and  its 
occurrence  in  such  large  numbers  this  year  may  be 
due  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  season. 

Summer  Growth  of  Forage. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  Egyptian  corn  do  any  good 
planted  as  late  as  first  of  June?  Can  alfalfa  be 
planted  during  the  hot  months  and  get  a  good  stand? 
If  so,  is  it  best  to  irrigate  before  or  after  putting  the 
seed  in  the  ground?  Is  there  any  thing  better  than 
cowpeas  that  one  can  plant  now  for  making  hay? 
Can  cowpeas  be  harvested  with  a  mowing  machine? 
In  Louisiana,  I  have  seen  them  use  a  machine,  which 
pulled  up  the  veins. — Newcomer,  Turlock. 

On  moist  land  or  land  that  has  been  well  wet  down 
any  of  the  sorghums  (of  which  Egyptian  corn  is  one), 
can  be  sown  almost  any  time  in  midsummer.  Alfalfa 
will  seldom  do  well  sown  then,  but  if  you  wish  to  try 
it,  wet  down  the  land  before  plowing  and  cover  the 
seed  deeper  than  you  would  in  the  fall  or  spring. 
Sorghum  seed  should  also  be  covered  quite  deep,  if 
the  soil  is  a  light  loam.  Sorghum,  thickly  broad- 
cast, will  make  the  best  kind  of  hay  you  can  sow 
after  June  1.  Cowpeas  on  the  plains  will  not  make 
growth  enough  to  pay  as  a  rule,  although  on  moist 
bottoms  they  may  give  a  great  field.  You  should 
correspond  with  advertisers  offering  mowing 
machines  as  to  whether  they  can  rig  you  out  to 
handle  cowpea  hay. 

Wire  Worms. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  tell  me  what  these  pests 
are  and  how  to  exterminate  them  ?  The  soil  in  this 
particular  place  seems  to  be  full  of  them.  They  bore 
through  the  roots  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  They 
are  particularly  bad  on  onions  and  potatoes. — Gar- 
dener, Santa  Cruz. 

The  beetle  larvae  which  you  sent  are  commonly 
known  as  "  wire  worms,"  and  are  a  common  pest 
both  in  gardens  and  fields.  In  garden  work  it  is 
possible  to  treat  them  with  some  satifaction  at  least 
by  the  use  of  soot  from  the  stove  pipe  or  chimney, 
sprinkled  around  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  car- 
ried into  the  soil  by  sprinkling,  or  soot  cultivated  in 
and  acted  upon  by  the  soil  moisture  also  seems  to 
discourage  these  worms.  The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  the  same  way  is  also  very  effective,  but  one  has  to 
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be  careful  to  sprinkle  it  very  sparingly  because  in 
quantity  it  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  plant  life. 
If  you  can  make  your  garden  on  a  new  piece  of  land 
and  fallow  the  infested  piece  you  will  kill  them  out  to 
some  extent. 

Foresting  Hillsides. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  rather  rough  hill 
slopes  in  the  Simi  valley  (producing  at  present  very 
little  else  than  a  dense  growth  of  sage)  which  I  would 
like  to  get  set  to  some  kind  of  timber  that  would 
make  fence  posts  or  fire  wood,  preferably  the  former. 
Sugar  gums  will  grow  on  this  land  if  the  ground  is 
plowed  and  the  trees  set  and  cared  for  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  but  all  this  is  rather  expensive 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  Sugar  gum  is  of  little 
value  except  for  fuel.  Do  you  think  redwoods  would 
grow  on  this  land  and  could  I  sow  the  seed  this  sum- 
mer, letting  stock  tramp  it  in  so  it  would  come  next 
winter — with  any  hope  of  success?  If  not,  can  you 
suggest  some  other  plan  or  some  other  tree  that 
might  do? — Reader,  Simi,  Ventura  county. 

We  do  not  believe  that  redwood  seed  would  give 
you  any  results.  Presumably  the  conditions  do  not 
suit  the  tree  or  it  might  have  extended  its  habitat 
into  that  part  of  the  State.  The  best  guide  to  such 
undertakings  as  you  have  in  mind  for  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  to  get  close  to  the  reforestation  work  being 
done  in  Los  Angeles  county.  An  interesting  account 
of  the  work  was  given  in  last  week's  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 

Worms  in  Horse  Beans. 

To  the  Editor: — For  the  last  few  years  the  horse 
beans  raised  in  this  neighborhood  become  buggy.  It 
seems  that  the  seed  is  laid  in  the  blossom,  and  it 
makes  them  unmarketable  on  that  account.  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  a  bug  that  is  supposed  to  be  in  peas. 
I  have  heard  that  they  kill  the  bug  in  peas  by  putting 
them  in  an  air-tight  place,  and  put  some  carbon 
bisulphide  in  the  same  room,  which  will  kill  the  bug. 
Of  course,  those  peas  are  only  used  for  seed,  so  far 
as  I  know.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  same  treatment 
will  kill  the  bug  in  the  horse  beans,  but,  as  most  of 
them  are  used  for  eating  purposes,  would  like  to 
know  from  you  if  by  such  a  treatment  it  will  make 
them  unfit  for  eating  purposes,  that  is,  if  it  will  poison 
the  bean. — Grower,  Alameda  county. 

You  need  not  apprehend  that  the  carbon  bisulphide 
will  injure  the  beans  for  eating  purposes  at  all.  It 
kills  as  a  vapor  and  this  vapor  is  then  completely  dis- 
sipated by  contact  with  the  air.  The  carbon  bisul- 
phide is  used  to  kill  the  weevil  in  wheat  elevator 
bins,  the  wheat  afterwards  being  ground  into  flour; 
in  fact,  there  is  not  any  possibility  whatever  that 
this  agency  will  remain  in  the  material  to  which  it  is 
applied  after  it  has  a  chance  to  escape  in  the  atmos- 
phere.   

Killing  Bermuda  Grass. 

To  the  Editor. — I  notice  an  inquiry  on  killing  Ber- 
muda grass,  but  you  do  not  tell  the  best  way  to  kill 
it.  I  want  to  know  badly.  Can  you  inform  me? — 
J.  R.  C,  Chico. 

We  want  to  know  badly  also.  We  do  not  know 
either  the  best  way  to  kill  it  nor  the  worst  way  to 
kill  it.  If  we  knew  any  way,  whatever,  to  kill  it 
without  destroying  the  land  we  would  be  satisfied  for 
a  while  at  least.   

One  Way  to  Kill  Bermuda  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  —  In  answer  to  inquirer  from 
Bakersfield,  how  to  kill  "Bermuda  grass,"  I  will 
give  him  my  experience  and  methods,  which  suc- 
ceeded. In  the  first  place,  I  removed  all  the  top  soil 
to  a  depth  of  from  16  to  24  inches.  Then  I  sprinkled 
sulphuric  acid  over  the  land  lightly  and  spaded  the 
same  to  a  depth  of  10  inches.  After  that  I  sprinkled 
some  more  and  rolled  it  hard.  After  a  couple  of  days 
I  hauled  in  river  sediment,  which  I  mixed  right  away 
with  good,  old,  rotten  manure  ;  then  rolled  the  sur- 
face, watering  it  well,  and  then  I  seeded  the  land  to 
blue  grass.  I  never  had  any  trouble  after  that  with 
any  Bermuda  grass;  but  nobody  can  think  of  plant- 
ing trees  or  shrubs  in  such  a  lawn  or  near  it.  You 
may  think.it  expensive,  but  how  about  the  many  fail- 
ures and  other  methods,  and  the  work  besides  ?— 
Chas.  J.  Schmid,  Practical  Landscape  Gardener, 
Folsom. 

We  are  really  glad  to  know  that  some  one  has  suc- 
ceeded even  at  such  great  cost.  Of  course  the  method 
is,  however,  out  of  the  question,  except  on  a  small 
piece  of  land  on  which  cost  is  but  of  little  moment. 

Pollenizing  Cherries. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  suggest  what  to 
do  with  a  cherry  orchard  that  does  not  come  into 
bearing?  The  trees  are  largely  Royal  Ann,  have 
been  set  nearly  ten  years,  are  almost  perfect  in 
form,  the  foliage  is  as  fine  as  anything  in  the  coun- 
try, bark  of  good  color,  in  fact  the  trees  are  beauti- 


ful to  look  at  and  bloom  full  every  year,  but  90% 
blast.  The  orchard  is  situated  in  the  very  best  sec- 
tion of  our  fruit  district,  the  soil  apparently  of  the 
best.  Apricots  and  peaches  grow  to  perfection  on 
adjoining  land.  Any  information  that  you  may  be 
able  to  give  me  will  be  appreciated.  Would  a  sam- 
ple of  the  soil  assist  you  in  determining  the  trouble  ? — 
Orchardist,  San  Benito  county. 

The  beariug  of  your  Royal  Ann  cherries  can  un- 
doubtedly be  improved  by  having  other  varieties  as- 
sociated with  them  for  pollenation  of  the  blossoms.. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  growth  of  the  trees, 
but  the  Royal  Ann  is  often  unproductive  with  its  own 
pollen.  The  best  way  to  proceed  would  be  to  graft 
over  a  part  of  the  trees  to  Black  Tartarian  or  Black 
Republican  or  Bing.  or  probably  many  other  kinds. 
This  has  often  been  successfully  done,  and  Royal  Ann 
trees  which  are  shy  of  bearing  of  themselves  become 
productive  when  associated  with  other  varieties. 

Woolly  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  received  a  few  trees  from  the 
nursery  and  planted  them  where  trees  had  died 
out.  I  have  discovered  that  there  is  woolly  aphis  on 
them.  Can  they  all  be  removed  or  killed,  and  how? 
Is  there  danger  of  their  spreading  to  the  rest  of  the 
orchard? — Planter,  Gish  Road,  San  Jose. 

You  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  the  woolly  aphis 
and  the  means  of  holding  it  in  check  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  December  17,  1904.  Our  experience 
is  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  though  you  may  hold  it 
down  to  little  injury  by  the  measures  fully  described 
in  the  article  specified.  The  pest,  in  spite  of  all  that 
you  can  do,  will  spread  to  all  your  apple  trees  in 
time.  If  you  are  absolutely  sure  it  is  not  yet  on  the 
other  trees,  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  dig  up 
and  burn  the  few  trees  you  speak  of,  give  the  hole  a 
strong  dose  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  fill  in  the  earth 
and  plant  clean  trees  next  winter. 

Late  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  fifty  acres  of  French 
prunes  which  I  failed  to  prune  last  year,  in  fact, 
which  have  never  been  pruned  much.  The  trees  are 
unusually  heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  which  will  cause 
them  to  break  badly  before  the  crop  matures,  besides 
the  chances  of  the  fruit  being  small.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  I  can  do  some  cutting  on  these  trees  at  this 
season  of  growth  and  fruit  without  doing  the  trees 
any  particular  harm  or  injury.  I  did  some  pruning 
when  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom  this  spring,  with  no 
different  effects  than  fall  pruning,  which  inclines  me 
to  the  belief  that  I  can  cut  back  pretty  safely  now. 
Will  summer  pruning  be  likely  to  improve  the  size  of 
fruit  ? — Grower,  Sonoma  county. 

You  can  cut  back  your  prune  trees  as  you  propose 
without  injury  and  it  will  have  some  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  fruit  which  remains.  To  have  sat 
isfactory  results,  however,  it  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible  and  the  cutting  back  should  not  be  too 
severe.   

Cottony  Cushion  Scale. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  a  package  containing  a 
branch  from  an  orange  tree  growing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  insect 
is  infecting  it  and  what  remedy  to  use  to  eradicate 
it  ?— Grower,  Elk  Grove. 

It  is  cottony  cushion  scale,  and  the  remedy  is  to 
send  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Ehrhorn,  Deputy  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  Ferry  building,  San  Francisco,  for  a 
colony  of  Vedalia  cardinalis. 

Does  not  Like  the  Sugar  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  seen  several  discussions  in 
regard  to  the  Sugar  prune  whether  or  not  it  ever 
will  be  extensively  planted.  I  say  no,  because  the 
tree  overbears;  the  fruit  must  be  thinned,  or  it  will 
not  have  much  sugar  when  ripe;  the  wood  is  too 
weak  to  hold  the  fruit;  it  will  not  make  a  good  union 
on  peach  stock;  95%  will  break  off.  The  Sugar 
prune  is  very  coarse  meated  and  is  very  inferior  to 
the  petite  prune  when  cooked.  Lots  of  trees  are  or 
have  been  dug  up  again  and  something  better  sub- 
stituted. I  say  you  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  plant 
extensively  the  Sugar  prune.  One  or  two  trees  is 
enough  after  you  have  tried  them. — A  Subscriber, 
Healdsburg. 

The  Sugar  prune  is  being  hit  pretty  hard;  probably 
some  of  our  readers  have  different  experience.  If  so, 
in  all  fairness  to  the  fruit,  we  should  hear  from  them. 

Trapping  Snails. 

To  the  Editor: — If  snails  or  slugs  infest  a  flower 
or  vegetable  garden  the  best  remedy  is  to  take  cab- 
bage leaves  and  lay  them  around  or  near  plants  that 
you  wish  to  protect.  The  snails  prefer  cabbage  to 
most  anything  else.     Every  morning  the  cabbage 


leaves  can  be  turned  over  and  snails  will  be  fou 
under  them  and  killed.     As  soon  as  cabbage  leaves 
become  dry  they  must  be  replaced  with  fresh  ones. 
This  is  the  best  remedy  that  we  know  of  and  is  a  sure 
cure. — A  Subscriber,  Healdsburg. 

This  is  an  old  and  tried  method  of  trapping  the 
pests.  The  only  objection  we  know  to  it  is  that  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  cabbage. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  May  22,  1905. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear,  warm  and  dry  weather  prevailed  most  of  the 
week,  greatly  benefiting  all  growing  crops.  A  brisk 
"  norther  "  commenced  Sunday,  but  no  serious  damage 
has  been  reported.  A  severe  thunderstorm,  with  heavy 
hail  and  rain,  occurred  in  Shasta  county  on  the  16th, 
and  some  damage  was  caused  by  lightning.  Wheat  is 
in  very  good  condition  and  making  rapid  growth;  pros- 
pects for  a  heavy  crop  are  much  better  than  two  weeks 
ago.  Barley  is  in  fair  condition  and  a  good  crop  is 
probable.  Haying  is  progressing  rapidly;  the  yield  is 
the  heaviest  for  several  years  and  oat  hay  is  unusually 
heavy.  Hops  and  vegetables  are  thrifty.  Green  feed  is 
plentiful  and  stock  are  in  prime  condition.  Vineyard 
cultivation  is  in  progress  and  outlook  is  good  for  a 
heavy  crop  of  grapes.  All  deciduous  fruits  are  making 
satisfactory  progress  and  citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear,  warm  weather  continued  most  of  the  week, 
with  cool,  northerly  winds  at  the  close  in  some  sections. 
Grain  and  hay  were  not  seriously  injured  by  the  recent 
rains  and  are  now  in  excellent  condition  in  all  sections. 
Wheat,  barley  and  oats  will  probably  yield  large  crops 
in  nearly  all  places.  Haying  is  progressing;  volunteer 
hay  is  reported  light  in  some  places,  but  other  kinds  are 
yielding  unusually  heavy  crops  and  the  quality  is  excel- 
lent. Hops  have  made  great  improvement  with  the 
warmer  weather  and  are  looking  very  well.  Sugar  beet 
planting  is  still  in  progress  in  the  vicinity  of  Watson- 
ville,  where  about  2000  acres  have  been  planted.  Grten 
feed  is  abundant  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Prunes  are 
reported  very  light  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  but  apricots 
and  apples  will  be  full  crops.  In  other  sections  deciduous 
fruits  and  grapes  are  in  very  good  condition  and  im- 
proving, with  indications  of  at  least  fair  crops. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  was  fair  and  seasonable  during  the  past 
week.  The  wheat  crop  is  reported  damaged  by  rust  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  valley  but  in  good  condition 
in  the  southern  portion.  Haying  is  progressing  rapidly 
and  a  large  crop  will  be  harvested.  Barley  and  oats  are 
making  good  growth  and  apricots  are  being  marketed 
freely.  Grapes  are  thrifty  and  promise  a  good  crop. 
Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  healthy  and  in  ex- 
cellent condition.    Irrigating  water  is  abundant. 

Southern  California. 

The  warm,  clear  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
was  very  beneficial  to  all  crops  and  destroyed  many  cut- 
worms. Cool,  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  week  was  less  favorable  and  retarded 
haymaking.  Cut-worms  have  caused  considerable  dam- 
age to  alfalfa  in  some  sections  but  are  said  to  be  disap- 
pearing. Grain  is  in  very  good  condition  and  the  yield 
will  probably  be  much  heavier  than  in  recent  years.  A 
large  crop  of  hay  is  being  harvested  and  the  quality  is 
good.  Sugar  beets,  beans  and  potatoes  are  doing  well. 
Walnuts  show  considerable  improvement,  but  the  out- 
look is  not  good  for  heavy  crop.  The  honey  crop  will 
be  much  better  than  last  season's.  Heavy  shipments  of 
Navel  oranges  are  being  made.  New  oranges  are  set- 
ting full  and  a  large  yield  is  probable.  Deciduous  fruits 
and  grapes  are  in  good  condition,  but  the  cool  weather 
retards  development. 

Eureka  Summary. — Cool  and  windy  near  the  coast 
the  greater  portion  of  the  week;  warm  and  dry  in  the 
interior,  where  rain  is  needed  to  soften  the  soil.  Grain, 
hay  and  other  crops  give  promise  of  great  returns. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.  —  Unseasonably  warm 
weather  the  first  of  the  week  benefited  haying,  which 
continues,  with  a  good  crop  in  some  sections,  but  in- 
jured strawberries.  Grain  is  ripening  fast.  The  army 
worm  is  causing  damage  in  some  sections;  others  re- 
port little  damage. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, May  24,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

32  43 

64  56 

44  93 

56 

44 

.00 

33.52 

31.52 

25.50 

86 

52 

.00 

21.83 

16.87 

19  85 

80 

50 

San  Francisco  

.00 

23  45 

20  59 

22  42 

68 

48 

.00 

12  08 

8  04 

8  59 

88 

82 

42 
46 

Independence  

.06 

3  89 

2.57 

3.67 

San  Luis  Obispo  ... 

.00 

23.50 

16  95 

19  96 

78 

40 

.00 

10  46 

8  72 

16  28 

72 

FO 

San  Diego  

.02 

14  26 

4.30 

8  13 

66 
94 

56 
60 

.00 

8  69 

1  00 

2  88 

324 
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THE  BOTANIST. 


Our  Mountain  Chaparral. 


By  Rev.  Geo.  Robertson  before  the  Fortnightly  Club  of  Redlands. 

A  few  years  ago  botanists  taught  us  that  all  under- 
brush or  shrubs  were  the  weeds  of  the  forests.  Now 
we  are  learning  that  Nature  made  no  mistake  when 
she  produced  chaparral  on  watersheds.  The  pro- 
gress of  civilization  has  dug  the  grave  of  many  a  fine 
spun  theory. 

The  term  chaparral  is  used  in  this  paper  to  desig- 
nate all  shrubs  and  small  trees  which  branch  low 
down  near  the  ground.  The  word  originally  came 
from  the  Spanish  chaparra,  an  evergreen  oak.  Now 
it  is  employed  as  a  general  term  to  express  all  kinds 
of  brush  growth. 

The  vegetation  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  foothills 
of  southern  California  is  very  variable;  since  it  is 
influenced  by  climate,  soil,  altitude,  shade  and  sun- 
shine, northern  and  southern  slopes,  wet  and  dry 
canyons,  drought  and  rainfall,  desert  and  sea  breeze, 
great  heat  and  intense  cold. 

The  altitude  ranges  from  sea  level  to  11,600  feet, 
from  subtropic  growth  to  treeless  Alpine  heights. 
The  northern  slopes  show,  strikingly,  desert  influ- 
ences, while  the  southern  is  more  affected  by  moist 
sea  breezes. 

The  damp  canyons  permit  the  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubs  with  broad  leaves  while  the  dry  canyons  allow 
only  zerophytic  growth  to  exist. 

The  soil  varies  from  heavy  clay  to  light  loam,  from 
sandy  plains  to  gravelly  porous  beds  passing  into 
shaly  or  granitic  slopes.  Feldspar  and  hornblende 
abound,  producing  a  soil  well  supplied  with  potash. 
Humus  is  lacking,  due  in  the  main  to  frequent  fires 
which  have  swept  the  mountains.  The  soil  is  there- 
fore deficient  in  nitrogen.  The  character  of  this 
paper  forbids  discussing  at  length  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  plant  life  and  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  mountain. 

The  semi-arid  conditions  and  periodic  drouths  of 
the  San  Bernardino  Mountain  Forest  Reserve,  have 
developed  a  type  of  chaparral  so  different  from  that 
of  the  east  that  it  demands  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  Besides,  the  chaparral  belt  covers  all 
our  foothills  and  the  mountain  slopes  to  an  elevation 
of  7000  feet.    As  a  soil  cover  its  value  is  supreme. 

How  Shrubs  Meet  Drouth. — The  adaptation  of 
our  chaparral  to  the  environment  of  climate,  soil 
and  altitude  is  a  thought  and  plan  of  the  Creator 
written  in  a  shrub's  root,  stem  and  leaf.  To  know 
this  law  is  the  first  step  in  reforesting  denuded 
areas. 

Annuals,  by  this  law,  get  rid  of  root,  stem  and 
leaves  and  preserve  their  species  in  seed  in  drouth, 
for  years,  as  is  the  case  with  poppies,  lupines,  prim- 
roses, gilias  and  daisies.  When  the  hot,  dry  season 
arrives,  these  plants  fall  asleep  and  bide  their  time, 
it  may  be  a  score  of  years,  when  they  awake  to  a  new 
life  in  a  new  plant.  But  not  so  the  chaparral;  its  life 
in  the  shrub  must  go  on  and  on  whether  the  sun 
shines  or  is  clouded,  or  the  rain  falls  or  long  dry 
months  prevail.  To  meet  these  conditions,  Nature 
has  produced  the  law  of  adaptation.  The  white  sage, 
to  protect  itself  against  exhausting  transpiration  in 
the  continued  dry  season,  covers  both  stem  and  leaves 
with  a  glaucous  substance.  The  cactus,  for  a  similar 
purpose,  thickens  its  stem  and  reduces  its  leaves  to 
spines;  likewise  the  Rhus  laurina  develops  thick 
1  eathery  leaves  to  save  plant  moisture.  The  manzan- 
ita  reaches  the  same  goal  by  twisting  the  petiole  of  the 
leaf  so  as  to  turn  the  edge,  and  not  the  blade  or  palm 
of  the  leaf,  to  the  sun's  rays. 

A  second  adaptation  in  our  chaparral  growth  to 
meet  the  arid  conditions,  is  the  reduced  leaves.  Fre- 
quently the  leaves  are  thread,  needle  or  scale  formed 
as  in  the  chamiso,  sineceo  and  squamata.  Besides  the 
chaparral  often  protects  itself  by  a  hairy  covering 
which  coats  the  stems,  branches  and  leaves. 

The  Lupinus  chamissonis  may  be  cited  as  a  good 
example  of  a  small  shrub  protecting  itself  with  a 
beautiful  coat  of  fine  apprest  hairs,  each  one  of  which 
is  a  tiny  silver  reflector  of  light. 

A  third  adaptation  and  one  of  first-rate  forestry 
importance  is  the  disposition  of  a  shrub  in  the  semi- 
arid  region  to  penetrate  the  soil  deep  with  its  roots. 
This  characteristic  of  our  chaparral  is  universal  and 
stamps  its  value  as  a  forest  cover  and  soil  protector. 
This  shrub  adaptation  to  environment  preserves  the 
soil  from  erosion  in  time  of  floods  and  permits  a  new 
growth  to  spring  from  the  root  when  fire  has  swept 
over  the  hills.  But  how  is  the  chaparral  to  protect 
it  against  man  who  digs  it  up  by  the  roots  and  ex- 
poses the  precipitous  slope  to  the  ravages  of  tor- 
rents? We  might  mention  as  good  examples  of  chap- 
arral rooting  deep  in  the  soil,  chamiso,  manzanita, 
buck  brush  and  artemisia,  whose  roots  penetrate  the 
soil  five  or  six  feet  deep.  These  deep  roots,  when 
they  die,  form  excellent  soil  pipes  and  cavities  allow- 
ing a  more  rapid  percolation  of  moisture. 

The  fourth  and  last  adaptation  of  chaparral  to 
climatic  conditions,  we  would  mention,  is  the  ten- 
dency of  our  shrubs  to  form  dense  tops  by  profuse 


branching.  Juniper,  chamiso,  buck  brush,  Rhus  lau- 
rina and  integrifolia  are  all  good  illustrations  of  this 
feature  of  chaparral.  Not  only  do  the  shrubs  make 
dense  tops  but  they  protect  their  branches  and 
leaves  from  attacks  of  animals  and  insects  by  storing 
up  a  resinous  or  aromatic  substance  which  repels  the 
animal  kingdom.  No  known  animal  will  touch  the 
creosote  bush.  Nature  designed  these  shrubs  to  do 
valuable  services  in  this  semi- arid  region;  the  first  to 
serve  as  a  windbreak  and  the  second  to  serve  as  a 
sunshade. 

Chaparral  Belts  of  San  Bernardino. — There 
are  two  chaparral  belts  in  the  San  Bernardino 
mountains.  The  first  being  at  Mentone  and  extends 
all  the  way  to  an  elevation  of  6000  feet;  the  second 
chaparral  zone  develops  at  6000  feet  altitude  and 
continues  to  9500  feet.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  last  tiny  plant  found  on  Grayback  is  a  shrub. 
Even  the  Limber  pines  found  on  the  Alpine  heights 
are  degraded  into  chaparral.  Chaparral  is,  there- 
fore, a  widely  distributed  friend.  The  shrubs  found 
on  the  foothill  zone  do  not  appear  on  the  greater 
heights.  If  we  were  including  the  mountain  forest 
trees  we  should  divide  the  plant  life  zones  as  follows: 

1.  The  chaparral  zone  extending  from  1300  feet 
altitude  to  6000  feet. 

2.  The  yellow  pine  zone  6000  to  9000  feet. 

3.  The  Limber  pine  zone  9000  to  11,000  feet. 

4.  The  Alpine  zone  11,000  to  11,600  feet. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  common  and 
valuable  chaparrals  of  this  region: 

Chamiso,  Adenostoma  fasciculatum,  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  foothill  chaparral  belt.  It  begins  to 
appear  near  Mentone,  extending  eastward,  covering 
wide  areas.  The  leaves  are  linear,  flowers  small  and 
greenish-white,  wood  hard  and  bark  dark  grey.  It 
branches  from  the  root,  grow  from  5  to  6  feet  tall. 
The  vigorous  roots  penetrate  the  ground  5  or  6  feet. 
It  is  plentiful  in  the  Coast  Range.  It  is  a  valuable 
chaparral  and  grows  luxuriantly  on  very  dry  soil. 
Another  species  of  chamiso,  called  sparsifolium,  is 
found  in  the  mountains  east  of  San  Diego.  The 
leaves  are  more  scattered,  bark  yellowish-green, 
becoming  reddish.  The  flowers  are  larger  and  most 
fragrant.  In  Lower  California  we  passed  through 
dense  fields  of  this  chamiso  growing  from  6  to  12  feet 
high.  This  would  make  a  sweet-scented  park  shrub. 
However,  being  glandular  and  resinous,  both  species 
of  chamiso  are  liable  to  destruction  by  fire,  especially 
when  they  cover  wide  areas  with  a  dense  impenetra- 
ble chaparral. 

Tree  poppy,  Dendromecon  rigidum,  also  grows  in 
the  first  chaparral  zone.  It  is  evergreen,  has  a 
good  root,  branches  from  the  ground  and  attracts 
attention  by  its  large,  yellow  flowers.  Burbank 
speaks  of  the  seed  of  this  bush  lying  dormant  in  the 
soil  fourteen  years  before  it  showed  any  sign  of  life. 
The  ability  of  our  chaparral  seed  to  preserve  germi- 
nating power  while  lying  in  the  soil  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years  is  not  generally  known.  Nature  is  not 
blind  nor  is  she  impatient;  she  can  wait  until  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  the  little  seed  to  produce  its 
kind.  The  chaparral  seed  for  half  a  man's  lifetime 
sleeps  on  the  hillside  waiting  the  moment  when,  swept 
down  by  wind  or  rain  to  lower  levels  and  sown  broad- 
cast over  waste  land,  it  springs  into  life  and 
develops  a  forest  cover.  Take  away  this  power  of 
seed  to  prolong  germinating  vitality  and  fire  and 
drouth  would  soon  make  our  hills  and  mesas  a  desert. 

Eriogonums,  Eriogonum  fasciculatum,  grows  on 
the  coast  of  southern  California,  Santa  Barbara 
southward  to  Arizonia.  The  home  of  the  eriogonum 
is  San  Bernardino  county.  Many  healthy  and  inter- 
esting specimens  of  this  large  family  are  found  in 
this  vicinity. 

Deer  weed,  Hosackia  glabra,  is  remarkable  for  its 
wonderful  growth  in  the  rainy  season.  On  the  north- 
east of  Redlands,  hundreds  of  acres  look  like  a  sea  of 
yellow  bloom  in  May  and  June,  while  the  sun  and 
wind  play  with  the  flowering  branches  and  the  honey 
bee  makes  music  to  us  as  it  gathers  its  nectar.  This 
plant  is  fast  disappearing  before  the  destructive 
fires,  but  it  is  fighting  a  brave  battle  for  existence, 
as  it  reforests  from  the  root.  It  is  a  suitable  low 
brush  cover  for  soil  and  rock  in  the  foothill  zone. 
The  shrub  belongs  to  the  pea  family  and  grows  from 
2  to  4  feet  high. 

Tetradymia,  Tetradymia  squamata,  grows  on  the 
lower  levels,  hills  and  in  canyons  from  1600  to  1:500 
feet  altitude.  The  flowers  are  in  heads,  yellow  and 
small,  branches  numerous  and  leaves  reduced  to 
pointed  rigid  scales.  It  possesses  medicinal  proper- 
ties. The  size  of  the  leaves  illustrates  how  nature 
adapts  herself  to  semi-arid  conditions.  Moisture 
being  deficient  both  in  air  and  soil,  transpiration  by 
leaf  surface  is  greatly  reduced. 

Groundsels,  Senecio  Californicus  and  Douglasii,  are 
worthy  of  mention  in  this  list.  The  Douglasii  grows 
on  the  Crafton  hills.  The  shrub  is  4  feet  tall,  much 
branched,  and,  in  April  and  May,  covered  with  many 
yellow  flowers  in  heads.  The  ray  flowers  are  pistil- 
late and  disc  flowers  all  fertile.  The  leaves  are  from 
2  to  3  inches  long,  entire,  linear  and  numerous.  The 
family  is  very  large  comprising  1000  species,  but  few 
on  Pacific  slope.  The  "dusty  miller"  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  belongs  to  this  family. 

Baccharis,  Emoryii  and  vincinea  grows  on  sandy 
soil  and  beside  streams.  It  is  very  valuable  in  keep- 
ing streams  within  their  channels.  It  grows  quickly, 
branches  abundantly  and  roots  satisfactorily.  The 


heads  are  many  flowered  and  dioecious.  The  whitish 
flowers  usually  terminate  the  branches.  The  leaves 
of  the  baccharis  of  the  San  Bernardino  Reserve  are 
narrow  and  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  willow. 

Chokecherry,  Prunus  demissa,  is  a  tall  slender 
shrub,  occasionally  12  feet  high.  The  California  wild 
cherry  produces  abundance  of  fruit  but  it  is  more  or 
less  astringent. 

California  lilac  or  blue  myrtle,  Ceanothus  thyrsi- 
florus,  is  abundant  in  the  chaparral  belt  and,  with 
others  of  its  species,  grows  all  the  way  from  the  val- 
ley to  high  elevations.  The  California  lilac  has 
leaves  ovate,  shinning  above  and  canescent  beneath 
and  branchlets  tipped  with  abundant  bright  blue 
flowers  in  dense  racemes.  What  an  exquisite  veil  of 
color  this  shrub  spreads  over  the  foothills  in  April 
and  May!  In  Yucaipe  the  ceanothus  becomes  a 
beautiful  round-topped  tree,  15  feet  high.  On  the 
"  Vivian  Trail,"  a  species  of  buckthorn  is  found 
spreading  like  a  mat  over  the  soil.  The  flowers  are 
white,  branches  spiney,  wood  wirey,  roots  deep  and 
well  fixed  in  the  ground.  We  place  the  ceanothus 
among  our  most  valuable  chaparral  friends. 

Mountain  mahogany,  Cercocarpus  ledifolius  and 
parvifolius. — This  shrub  or  small  tree  is  often  called 
"feather  tree,"  on  account  of  its  elongrated  ex- 
serted  plumose,  twisted  style.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, simple,  evergreen;  wood  hard,  dark  colored, 
with  yellow  shades  and  capable  of  a  fine  polish.  This 
is  a  valuable  canyon  chaparral  and  flourishes  from 
2600  to  9000  feet  elevation. 

Manzanita  grows  abundantly  in  the  lower  and 
higher  chaparral  formations  and  meets  the  require- 
ments of  forestry  conditions  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Forest  Reserve  in  at  least  three  important  particu- 
lars. Its  roots  penetrate  the  ground  5  or  6  feet;  it 
grows  equally  well  in  sunshine  or  shade;  it  covers  a 
wide  area  reaching  from  2500  to  8000  feet  altitude. 
Few  people  are  unfamiliar  with  this  beautiful  shrub 
with  its  white  or  rose-colored  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes.  Fire  has  ruined  many  acres  of  this  chap- 
arral. 

Western  sumach,  Rhus  integrifolia,  is  mostly  found 
on  the  coast.  It  is  a  diffusely  branched,  stout  ever- 
green with  cuneate,  ovate,  thick  persistent  leaves. 
On  Catalina  island  its  home  is  on  dry  hillsides  where 
it  covers  dense  fields,  and  masses  in  canyons.  It  is 
rare  in  this  locality.  Poison  oak,  Rhus  diversiloba, 
is  a  well  known  shrubby  plant  with  erect  stems  or 
stouter  climbing  by  rootlets.  The  leaves  give  the 
shrub  its  name,  for  the  lengths  are  sometimes  ovate, 
obovate,  elliptical,  1  to  3  inches  long,  obtuse,  acutish 
three  lobed.  The  flowers  are  whitish.  The  shrub  is 
more  abundant  in  the  Coast  RaDge  and  extends  from 
Lower  California  to  British  Columbia.  It  would  be  a 
more  desirable  chaparral  if  its  leaves  did  not  contain 
the  virulent  poison  causing  a  severe  skin  eruption 
attended  with  intense  smarting  and  itching.  All  who 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  this  poisonous  shrub  had 
better  give  it  a  wide  birth  when  they  visit  the  foot- 
hills. Rhus  laurina  is  another  species  of  this  family 
and  a  most  highly  commended  chaparral.  It  pro- 
duces abundant  roots,  branches  and  leaves.  We 
hope  it  may  succeed  as  a  reforesting  chaparral  in 
our  reserve. 

Mountain  laurel,  Umbellularia  Californica,  is  a 
handsome  shrub  or  small  tree  and  is  frequently  found 
in  many  canyons  from  Cajon  Pass  to  Mill  Creek  Falls. 
Professor  Harvey  Monroe  Hall.  Berkeley,  considers 
San  Jacinto  mountain  the  southern  limit  of  this  tree. 
The  flowers  are  in  umbels  greenish  white;  the  leaves 
are  a  rich  dark  green,  long,  ovate  lanceolate  and 
emit  an  aromatic  odor  when  crushed  in  the  hand. 
This  desirable  shrub  is  suitable  for  planting  in  can- 
yons from  3000  to  even  6000  feet  elevation. 

The  oaks,  Quercus  Californica,  chrysolepis,  lobata 
and  dumosa,  when  small  trees,  are  most  valuable 
chaparral.  They  begin  with  the  chamiso  and  end 
with  the  Limber  pines  and  furnish  an  excellent  pro- 
tector of  water  supply.  The  live  oak  or  chrysolepis 
is  a  beautiful  tree  in  Yucaipe  valley  and  a  common 
low  shrub  on  the  mountain  at  6000  feet  altitude.  We 
could  not  do  better  than  to  encourage  the  wide 
planting  of  the  live  oak.  Why  should  we  not  plant 
two  trees  for  every  one  cut  down  for  feul  and  plant 
at  least  one  for  every  child  born  in  our  midst?  Quer- 
cus dumosa,  scrub  oak,  is  a  still  more  valuable  chap- 
arral. All  lovers  of  mountain  climbing  have  good 
reason  to  remember  the  small  shrub  with  leathery 
leaves,  sinuate-toothed,  dark  green  above,  pubescent 
beneath  on  young  shoots,  spinose-toothed,  often  bear- 
ing sessile  acorns.  The  advantage  of  this  shrub  to 
forestry  must  lie  in  its  abundance  in  the  chaparral 
belt;  in  its  abililty  to  strike  its  roots  into  sure  places 
in  rock  fissures  and  to  epually  thrive  in  canyons  or 
on  arid  slopes. 

Black  and  white  sage,  Audibertia  stachyoides  and 
polystachya,  grow  together  in  the  chaparral  zone. 
The  white  sage  is  known  by  its  whitish  tomentose 
wands  and  covers  large  areas  with  its  chaparral 
ranging  from  3  to  11  feet  high.  Black  sage  grows 
from  2  to  5  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  dark  green, 
flowers  massed  in  whorls  on  the  branches.  These 
are  excellent  honey-bee  shrubs.  A  new  day  might 
dawn  for  the  honey  industry,  if  the  bee  men  would 
devote  some  time  to  reforesting  denuded  mountain 
foothills  slopes  with  honey-bee  chaparral.  Why  not 
reforest  some  of  the  burned  over  areas  on  the  Craf- 
ton hills  with  honey-bee  chaparral?  The  hills  would 
be  saved  from  erosion;  ranches  farther  down  the 
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slope  protected  from  ruinous  detritus;  and  the  bee 
men  would  have  a  larger  harvest. 

Cascara  sagrada,  Rhamnus  purshiana,  grows 
abundantly  from  Puget  Sound  to  Lower  California 
and  is  frequently  found  in  our  watershed.  In  Oregon 
it  is  called  bearwood;  Idaho,  pigeon  berry;  Califor- 
nia, cascara  sagrada.  The  leaves  are  elliptical,  2  to 
7  inches  long,  1  to  3  inches  wide;  denticulate  and  de- 
ciduous. The  shrub  has  an  economic  value  from  a 
medicinal  point  of  view. 

Yerba  Santa,  Mountain  Balm,  Eriodictyon  glutino- 
sum,  deserves  notice  as  an  interesting  and  useful 
chaparral.  The  shrub  makes  its  appearance  at 
Mentone  at  an  elevation  of  1700  feet  and  continues  to 
the  yellow  pine  zone.  Besides  being  a  good  soil  cover, 
it  possesses  medicinal  properties.  "It  forms,"  as 
Dr.  Bard  writes,  "one  of  the  three  most  important 
valuable  vegetable  additions  which  have  been  made 
to  the  pharmacopoeia  during  the  last  twenty  years." 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  California  Indians  for 
these  discoveries.  The  first  discovery  was  cascara 
sagrada;  the  second,  grindelia ;  the  third,  Yerba 
Santa.  This  plant  is  shrubby,  grows  from  3  to  5  feet 
high;  the  leaves  are  long  dentate,  dark  green  above 
and  wholly  white  beneath;  the  flowers  are  in  scorpioid 
cymes  and  violet  purple  varying  to  white.  A  tomen- 
tose  variety  of  Yerba  Santa  grows  in  San  Diego 
county  and  also  on  San  Jacinto  mountain. 

Sagebrush,  Artemisia  tridentati,  hetrophylla  and 
dracunaloides)  ranges  from  the  orange  groves  to  over 
8000  feet  elevation.  The  tridentata  is  the  true  sage- 
brush and  covers  large  areas. 

Western  Chinquapin,  Castanopsis  chrysophylla,  is 
the  most  important  chaparral  on  the  mountain  from 
8000  feet  altitude  to  the  Alpine  height  on  which  the 
Albacaulis  pine  is  reduced  to  a  shrub.  As  we  ascend 
Gorgonia  Peak  by  Vivian  trail,  we  pass  through 
areas  protected  by  a  dense  cover  of  this  valuable 
chaparral  The  Western  Chinquapin  is  distinguished 
by  its  coriaceous  evergreen,  lanceolate  leaves,  1  to  4 
inches  long,  green  and  glabrous  above,  often  very 
scurfy  beneath  with  yellow  scales.  The  nut  is  con- 
tained in  an  involucre,  covered  with  stout,  divergent 
spines.  The  "  California  Botany  "  of  the  Geological 
Survey  limits  the  highest  altitude  of  this  shrub  to 
6000  feet;  but  we  found  the  shrub  in  abundance  at 
9000  feet  and  over.  Prof.  Hall  found  it  growing  on 
San  Jacinto  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  10,805  feet, 
or  at  the  very  summit. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  us  to  de- 
Scribe  other  valuable  species  of  chaparral  growing  in 
this  vicinity,  such  as  Croton  californica,  Lupinus 
chamissonis,  Cherry  laurel  (Prunus  ilicifolia),  Pen- 
stemon  antirrhinoides,  yucca,  cacti,  wild  rose,  juniper, 
Salvias,  Mouardellas,  Biglovia  gravolens  glabro,  wil- 
lows, small  alders  and  Limber  pines.  These,  along 
with  other  perennials,  comprise  a  list  of  chaparrals 
of  great  value  to  this  city  and  vicinity. 

If  the  list  we  have  given  and  specimens  suspended 
on  the  screen  should  do  no  more  than  add  new  empha- 
sis to  the  value  of  chaparral  as  a  forestry  friend,  it 
will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 

Practical  Suggestions. — This  paper  may  now 
conclude  with  a  few  practical  suggestions.  A  well 
preserved  forest  cover  of  chaparral  stands  guard  on 
the  ramparts  on  the  foothills  over  our  orange  groves 
and  cultivated  lands  on  lower  levels.  It  reduces  the 
run-off  in  times  of  rainfall,  allowing  moisture  more 
time  to  percolate  soil  and  rock,  and  slits  the  descend- 
ing run-off  into  multitudes  of  tiny  rivulets,  thus 
checking  destructive  erosion. 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  detritus  than  that  of 
fine  clay.  It  packs  all  pores  in  soil  and  rock,  pre- 
venting water  from  percolating.  For  this  reason  the 
beds  of  streams  become  impervious  to  water;  nature 
must  overcome  this  evil  by  rolling  stones  down  the 
stream  in  time  of  floods,  thereby  breaking  up  the 
hardpan  so  that  water  may  sink  for  further  use.  Let 
chaparral  disappear  from  our  mountain  and  canyon 
slopes,  then  detritus  will  flow  by  the  run-off  into  the 
water  channels,  pave  them  with  a  hardpan.  pack  all 
pores  and  rock  fissures,  reducing  the  under  sources 
of  water  supply  and  leaving  the  run-off  beyond  con- 
trol. Geology  teaches  us  that  the  rock  which 
absorbs  least  moisture  contains  most  clay  element. 

Denude  the  Bear  valley  watershed  of  its  forest 
cover  of  grass,  trees  and  chaparral,  and  the  reser- 
voir will  in  time  be  filled  with  millions  of  tons  of  detri- 
tus; for  the  loss  of  forests  has  always  been  followed 
by  floods.  Part  of  the  French  Alps  100  years  ago 
was  cleared  of  brush  and  timber.  The  lesson  was  one 
long  to  be  remembered  by  the  French  people.  Floods 
regularly  ensued  on  the  mountain  forest-denuded 
areas.  Villages  were  destroyed  and  fields  were  cov- 
ered yards  deep  with  sterile  gravel  and  boul- 
ders. Already  it  has  cost  France  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  reforest  those  areas.  F.  Roth  writes:  "Not 
one-half  of  the  denuded  areas  are  reforested  yet." 
We  have  our  chaparral  on  our  mountain  to-day,  and 
well  may  we  cultivate,  protect  and  enjoy  it. 

'The  great  enemy  of  chaparral  is  fire.  The  Creator 
designed  the  gums,  resins,  spines,  hairs  and  aro- 
matic juices  so  common  in  our  shrubs  to  repel  ani- 
mals and  insects,  thus  preserving  the  chaparral  from 
destruction.  Experience  has  shown  that  animals 
and  insects  have  been  a  great  enemy  of  forests. 
Between  1853  and  1863  the  nun  moth  destroyed  in 
Europe  260,000  acres  of  timber,  and  the  bark  beetle 
about  thirty  years  ago  killed  22,000  acres  of  spruce 
in  one  year.    We  may  surely  congratulate  ourselves 


that  our  San  Bernardino  mountain  chaparral  is  al- 
most insect-proof;  but,  without  fire-breaks  and  ade- 
quate fire-fighting  facilities,  we  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing our  chaparral,  humus,  plant  seed  and  much  of  our 
water. 

Chaparral  forms  a  wind-break,  correcting  dust 
storms;  checks  evaporation  of  moisture;  protects  the 
soil  from  erosion;  produces  humus,  which  also  checks 
erosion;  helps  water  to  percolate  and  feeds  the  plant 
life. 

Then  it  is  meet  and  right  that  every  citizen  should 
take  a  live  interest  in  forestry.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
press  to  educate  the  public  to  put  a  high  value  on 
mountain  grasses,  shrubs  and  trees,  and  to  exercise 
great  care  in  burning  brush  and  putting  out  camp 
fires.  Our  Forest  Reserve  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  summer  resort.  Greater  will  be  the  danger 
to  our  chaparral.  The  only  safety  lies  in  vigilant  for- 
est rangers  and  in  an  intelligent  public  who  knows 
the  value  of  blue  myrtles  and  chinquapins  to  an  orange 
tree,  for  since  June,  1902,  no  less  than  6375  acres  of 
our  Forest  Reserve  have  been  denuded  of  chaparral 
by  fires. 


THE  FIELD. 


Lima  Bean  Growing. 


Lima  bean  raising,  as  a  commercial  industry,  is 
confined  to  a  limited  section  in  southern  California 
and  the  following  description  of  the  industry  was 
prepared  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dudley  of  Ventura  county. 
She  says  that  some  60,000  acres  are  used  for  the 
crop.  Three  fourths  of  the  land  lies  in  the  fertile 
Santa  Clara  valley  of  the  south  in  Ventura  county, 
and  here  is  situated  the  largest  Lima  bean  farm  in 
the  world,  the  famous  Dixie  Thompson  ranch  of 
nearly  3000  acres. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  miles  of  bean  fields  that 
may  be  seen  from  the  car  window,  in  passing  through 
this  section,  were  growing  extensive  wastes  of  wild 
mustard,  where  herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
roamed  untended  and  homes  were  few.  The  crude 
methods  used  in  seeding  and  harvesting  Limas  at 
first  precluded  a  very  extensive  acreage,  but  the 
want  of  proper  machinery  was  soon  supplied,  so  that 
to-day  one  man  can  easily  care  for  fifty  acres  without 
assistance. 

The  Lima  is  a  pole  bean  and  where  summer  rains 
occur  could  not  be  raised  on  a  large  scale,  as  they 
wouid  have  to  be  supported,  but  in  this  land  of  the 
Lima  they  lie  in  great  billows  along  the  rows,  twin- 
ing their  tendrils  about  one  another  and  bloom  and 
pod  continuously  until  the  moisture  is  exhausted,  or 
the  desperate  husbandman  cuts  their  career  short  by 
harvesting  them. 

In  the  early  autumn  one  may  ride  for  miles,  await- 
ing the  coming  of  the  threshing  machines.  A  million 
and  a  half  dollars  is  lying  out  under  the  golden  sun- 
shine within  the  radius  of  a  few  square  miles. 
Anxiously  the  husbandman  looks  at  the  threatening 
clouds  and  hopes  for  fair  weather  until  the  gigantic 
steam  thresher,  with  a  capacity  of  3000  sacks  a  day, 
shall  reach  his  broad  fields  and  put  his  crop  into  the 
sack  ready  for  housing  or  shipment. 

If  the  crop  in  the  bean  belt  is  very  large  and  the 
demand  for  threshing  machines  is  excessive,  the  im- 
patient husbandman  prepares  a  bean  floor  and  pro- 
ceeds to  tramp  out  his  harvest  of  Limas.  Huge 
water  tanks,  dripping  with  their  liquid  burden,  move 
round  a  constantly  narrowing  circle  in  the  field,  until 
an  earthen  floor  of  the  proper  size  is  ready  to  be 
packed  firm  by  driving  horses  and  vehicles  upon  it, 
until  it  is  perfectly  solid  and  smooth.  When  the  floor 
becomes  dry  the  beans  are  loaded  on  huge  header 
wagons  and  piled  upon  it.  Now  is  the  time  when  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  rancher  are  pressed  into 
service  to  assist  in  saving  the  valuable  harvest  of 
Lima  beans.  Donning  sunbonnet  and  gloves  and  her 
shabbiest  gown,  the  California  matron  who  shines  as 
a  lady  of  extreme  culture  in  her  club  or  musicale 
thinks  it  no  lowering  of  dignity  to  lend  her  aid  in  this 
crisis,  for  farm  labors  are  often  a  scarce  commodity 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

My  lady  mounts  a  vehicle  of  some  sort  and  goes 
driving  round  and  round,  hour  after  hour,  over  the 
yielding  tons  of  bean  vines,  until  the  seeds  are  freed 
from  the  pods;  men  with  pitchforks  constantly  turn 
and  move  the  straw  upon  the  floor,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  quickly  the  product  from  many  tons  of  straw 
lies  heaped  in  white  mounds,  ready  to  be  winnowed 
and  sacked.  Tramping  is  a  primitive  method  of 
securing  one's  harvest,  but  in  sunny  weather  it  is  not 
more  expensive  than  threshing  by  steam. 

The  housewife  strongly  objects  to  the  "tramping" 
of  the  Limas,  as  the  men  who  work  upon  the  "bean 
floor"  demand  a  generous  diet  and  it  must  be  pre- 
pared in  her  kitchen,  whereas  the  steam  thresher 
always  provides  its  own  cuisine. 

In  favorable  seasons,  in  the  best  soils,  twenty-five 
80  pound  sacks  per  acre  are  produced;  but  1500 
pounds  per  acre,  average,  is  considered  a  very  good 
crop. 

Lima  bean  growers  state  that  this  crop  cannot  be 
produced  at  a  profit  at  less  than  $2.50  per  cental, 
with  fair  crop  returns  every  year.  They  often  sell 
as  low  as  $2,  but  some  years  of  short  rainfall  have 
brought  them  up  to  $4  per  hundred  weight. 


Potato  Growing  in  Southern  California. 


Many  who  wish  to  experiment  with  potato  growing 
and  others  who  desire  to  try  the  effect  of  fertilizers 
will  find  suggestions  in  a  sketch  of  experience  which 
Mr.  Lobingier,  a  southern  California  grower,  writes 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Cultivator  in  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

I  have  a  worn-out  grain  ranch  which  I  wish  to  build  up,  and  one  of 
the  first  crops  I  think  of  growing  is  potatoes.  Given  a  grain  field 
from  which  the  crop  has  just  been  removed,  how  should  I  fertilize  ? 
Commercial  or  stable  manure  ?  If  commercial  fertilizer,  ready 
mixed  and  complete,  or  should  the  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen be  applied  separately  ?  If  so,  in  what  form  and  in  what  quantity 
per  acre  ?  Can  the  fall  crop  of  potatoes  be  removed  and  green 
manuring  undertaken,  the  leguminous  crop  to  be  plowed  under,  say, 
in  Match,  and  leave  the  ground  in  shape  for  spring  planting  of  pota- 
toes ?  If  sprin"-grown  potatoes  are  to  be  used  for  seed,  how  may  I 
be  sure  that  they  are  ripe  enough  to  give  a  good  stand  in  the  fall 
planting?  Do  you  plant  in  the  moon  ? 

I  take  it  for  granted  there  is  plenty  of  water  for 
irrigation  and  that  the  soil  is  fairly  well  adapted  to 
the  potato  crop.  If  the  land  is  not  already  graded 
for  irrigation,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  grade  it  so 
there  can  be  an  even  distribution  of  water.  It  will 
pay  well  to  take  pains  with  this  portion  of  the  work. 
If  done  right,  it  is  done  for  all  time.  It  is  costly  and 
vexatious  work  trying  to  irrigate  a  crop  on  land  not 
properly  graded.  Better  take  half  the  area  and  do 
it  right,  than  slight  this  important  part  of  the  work. 
Nearly  all  our  lands  are  too  deep  to  plow  so  that  it 
will  be  fine  and  mellow  by  the  time  the  hay  crop 
comes  off,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
the  land  an  irrigation,  after  which  it  may  be  plowed. 

Fertilizer. — I  would  use  commercial  fertilizer, 
under  the  conditions  in  hand,  say,  200  pounds  sul- 
phate of  potash  and  500  pounds  pure  bone  dust  per 
acre.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mix  these  before  apply- 
ing, nor  will  it  do  harm  to  mix  them.  I  have  found 
it  easier  to  apply  separately.  Dampen  them,  which 
can  be  done  by  emptying  upon  smooth,  hard  ground 
or  some  tight  floor,  and,  after  wetting,  turn  over 
and  over  with  a  shovel  until  all  is  dampened.  If  this 
is  not  done,  then  sow  when  there  is  no  wind.  Sow 
this  fertilizer  evenly  over  the  plowed  ground  and 
thoroughly  harrow  it  in.  In  land  thus  prepared  and 
fertilized,  plant  your  seed  in  rows  that  are  3  feet 
apart  and  plant  the  seed  12  to  15  inches  apart  in 
the  row. 

Planting.— Scarcely  any  two  communities  pursue 
just  the  same  method  in  planting;  but  an  old  China- 
man, who  works  a  ranch  adjoining,  used  the  method 
illustrated  herewith  this  season  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results. 

A  large  shovel,  such  as  is  commonly  used  to  make 
furrows  for  irrigating,  attached  to  a  one-horse  culti- 
vator, is  a  good  tool  with  which  to  open  the  furrows. 
After  the  seed  is  planted,  pass  between  the  rows  on 
the  ridges  with  the  same  tool  and  you  cover  the  seed 
very  quickly.  After  all  have  been  covered,  pass  over 
the  rows  lengthwise  with  a  leveler  drawn  by  two 
horses  instead  of  one.  A  spike-toothed  harrow,  with 
a  scantling  2x4  placed  underneath  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
or  more,  if  it  clogs,  makes  a  good  leveler,  going 
lengthwise  and  taking  three  rows  at  a  time. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — After  the  potatoes  are  up, 
showing  3  or  4  inches  above  ground,  apply  100  pounds 
per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  in  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  thereafter  give  another  application  in 
the  same  quantity.  Never  apply  nitrate  of  soda  to 
any  crop  when  it  is  not  in  active  growth.  It  is  com- 
pletely soluble  and  would  be  lost  if  the  plant  were 
not  in  active  growth  so  that  it  could  appropriate  it 
at  once.  In  applying  200  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate 
of  soda  it  is  much  better  to  give  the  two  applications, 
as  outlined  above,  than  to  apply  all  at  one  time.  It 
can  be  sown  broadcast  if  done  when  the  foliage  is  dry. 
Break  up  all  coarse  lumps  before  sowing. 

Cultivation. — It  goes  without  saying  that  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation  must  be  given  the  crop  at  proper 
times  and  as  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  grow  a  late 
crop  of  potatoes  without  blight,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  two  or  three  times 
at  intervals  of  one  to  three  weeks. 

I  would  answer  "yes  "  to  the  question  about  green 
manuring,  but  I  should  want  to  know  a  little  more 
as  to  querist's  aims  in  building  up  this  land  before 
answering  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  follow  with 
a  second  crop  of  potatoes.  If  the  aim  is  to  simply 
build  up  the  land  that  it  may  produce  good  crops  of 
hay,  then  I  should  advise  sowing  field  peas,  plowing 
under  in  the  spring,  and  allow  the  land  to  lie  fallow 
until  fall,  when  it  can  be  sown  to  grain. 

I  never  attempt  to  grow  potatoes  twice  in  suc- 
cession on  the  same  land  if  I  can  avoid  it.  I  know  it 
is  done,  but  the  chances  for  a  profitable  crop  the 
second  time  are  not  often  good.  Better  rotate  with 
some  other  crop  for  a  season  between. 

Seed. — The  only  way  I  know  you  may  be  sure  the 
spring  grown  crop  is  ripe  enough  to  give  a  good 
stand  in  the  fall  planting,  is  to  get  the  seed  from 
some  grower  who  is  reliable  and  accept  his  statement 
that  they  have  been  properly  ripened.  It  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  fall  planting  to  have  well  ripened 
seed.  If,  when  the  spring  crop  is  dug,  those  that  are 
wanted  for  seed  are  left  on  the  field  and  carefully 
covered  with  the  old  vines,  allowing  the  potatoes  to 
lie  in  small  piles  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  they  will 
usually  cure  so  as  to  give  a  good  stand.  And  the 
fall  crop  should  be  planted  from  the  1st  to  the  10th 
of  August,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

In  the  Moon.— I  do  not  plant  "in  the  moon."  It 
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Cream  Separator  DOES  IT 

SURELY  —  SIMPLY  —  SWIFTLY  —  SAFELY  —  STEADILY. 

LESS  COWS  BUT  MORE  BUTTER. 

"Last  April  1  bought  your  No.  7  U.  S.  Cream  Separator,  after 
trying  other  Separators.  From  the  first  day  of  May  until  the  first  day 
January,  I  have  made  B8  lbs.  more  butter  from  six  cows  than  I  did 
the  previous  year  from  eight  cows.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  you  make  the  best  Separator  on  the  market  to  day." 
MiDDi.EnrmoH,  v.  Y  .  Feb.  7.  1905.  WARRKN  TURNER. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

DlitrlbutlDg  WanhuuKi  at  Chicago.  Minneapolis  Omaha,  La  Crout,  Wl...  Sioux  Cltv,  la.,  Kansu  CUT,  Mo., 
Sail  Lake  city,  Ulah,  San  Fianebes,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Portland,  Me.,  Montreal  and  Sherbrooke, 
Qtie.,  Hamillou,  Out.,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  and  Vaocotirer. 
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customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


seems  marvelous  that  any  sane  person 
can  be  found  in  this  age  with  faith  in  a 
superstition  so  ridiculous  as  that  relat- 
ing to  the  moon's  influence  on  gardening 
operations.  I  have  been  in  horticul- 
tural work  from  boyhood  and  have 
grown  many,  many  millions  of  plants 
and  I  think  I  should  have  had  a  sorry 
time  had  I  attempted  to  plant  anything 
in  the  proper  phase  of  the  moon.  The 
laws  that  govern  plant  growth  lay  en- 
tirely outside  the  moon's  influence.  I 
have  unbounded  faith  in  good  seed,  fer- 
tile soil,  thorough  tillage,  and  proper 
atmospheric  conditions,  producing  a 
good  crop,  and  none  whatever  in  the 
moon. 
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Butte. 

Orange  Growers  Organize.— Oro- 
ville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  The 
orange  growers  of  Butte  county  have  at 
last  decided  to  organize.  At  a  recent 
meeting  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  As  60on  as  the  charter  is  received 
the  organization  will  be  perfected.  The 
growers  hope  that  by  organizing  they 
will  be  enabled  to  get  a  better  price  for 
their  crops  and  create  new  and  better 
markets. 

Killed  Valuable  Cow  and  Calf.— 
Chico  Enterprise:  Monday  morning,  after 
milking,  John  Lucas  of  the  Fourteen- 
Mile  House  on  the  Humboldt  road,  no- 
ticed that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  milk  he  had  taken  from  the  cow 
and  poured  it  out  on  the  ground.  The 
cow  has  a  calf  pretty  well  grown.  Yes- 
terday morning  the  cow  and  the  calf  both 
went  mad  and  had  to  be  shot.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  cow  and  her  calf  went  mad 
of  hydrophobia  caused  by  skunk  bite. 

Grasshoppers  on  Cattle  Ranges. 
—Chico  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  May 
20:  Grasshoppers  in  innumerable  num- 
bers have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
lower  foothills  which  skirt  this  side  of  the 
valley.  Parties  who  have  had  occasion  to 
visit  stock  ranges  in  that  section  during 
the  past  few  days  report  that  they  rise  in 
clouds  before  the  traveltr,  and  that  the 
rocks  are  covered  with  them.  So  far 
they  seem  to  be  immature,  as  they  are  of 
very  small  size.  The  section  in  which 
they  are  so  common  at  present  is  a  com- 
paratively barren  stretch  used  for  sheep 
and  cattle  ranges,  and  covered  with 
sparse  vegetation,  but  it  is  feared  that  as 
tuey  attain  their  growth  and  green  feed 
becomes  scarce  they  will  begin  a  migra- 
tion to  the  fields  below  and  wreak  havoc 
with  the  crops.  In  their  present  location 
they  can  do  but  slight  harm.  Those  who 
have  investigated  state  they  exist  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  known  before 
in  this  section. 

Glenn. 

Wool  Returns. — Willows  Journal: 
Zike  Simpson,  an  Orland  sheepman,  beat 
the  record  here  last  year  in  the  wool  crop. 
From  10,200  head  of  sheep  he  received 
56,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  he  sold  for 
25c  per  pound,  or  $14,000. 

Big  Shipments  of  Lambs. — Willows 
Journal,  May  19 :  The  spt  cial  train  of 
thirty-five  cars  loaded  with  5000  lambs  for 
the  Chicago  market  pulled  out  of  Wil- 
lows at  eight  o'clock  last  night.  The 
lambs  were  all  purchased  from  J.  R.  Tal- 
bot and  J.  R.  Garnet  by  an  Eastern  stock 
buyer  and  are  the  first  sheep  over  shipped 
from  this  point  to  Chicago.  Twenty-six 
carloads  of  cattle  will  leave  this  evening 
for  Tacoma. 

Humboldt. 

Creamery  Prices. — Areata  Union, 
May  17:  Creameries  in  this  section  paid 
this  month  as  follows:  Areata  Consoli- 
dated and  Peterson  &  Lauren6on,  20 
cents;  Minor,  194  cents.  Creameries  in 
the  Ferndale  section  paid  as  follows: 
Abrahamsen,  20  cents;  Capitol,  20£  cents; 
Central,  20J  cents;  Crown,  10}  cents;  Eel 
River,  20J  cent;  Excelsior,  20^  cents; 
Ferndale,  cents:  Grizzly  Bluff,  21$ 

cents;  Pioneer,  20}  cents:  Cream  City,  20 
cents;  Riverside,  20i  cents. 

Klnga. 

Wild  Blackberries.— Hanford  Sen- 
tinel, May  18:  Every  spring  "  blackber- 
rying  "  on  Kings  river  is  onejof  the  pleas- 
ures of  life  here,  that  is  when  the 
mosquitoes  are  not  numerous  and  the 
berries  are.  This  season  the  conditions 
are  favorable,  there  being  an  abundance 
of  the  delicious  ripe  berries  and  the 
weather  is  such  as  to  make  the  work  of 
picking  comfortable.  Scott  Bloyd  and  a 
party  of  five  went  to  the  river,  near  Hard- 
wick,  last  Wednesday  and  they  brought 
home  twenty  gallons  of  the  fruit. 

Mendocino. 

First  Test  of  Deer  Law.— The  first 


test  of  the  deer  law  was  made  in  Mendo- 
cino county  Tuesday,  when  Edward  Swan 
was  tried  for  having  several  doe  hides  in 
his  possession.  The  game  wardens 
thought  they  had  a  clear  case  and  were 
confident  of  conviction  until  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  war- 
dens made  a  number  of  other  arrests 
recently  and  the  violators  of  the  law  in 
each  instance  paid  their  fines,  fearing  to 
risk  a  jury  trial. 

Merced. 

Shipping  Beeves. — Express,  May  20  : 
For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  fat  beeves 
are  being  shipped  to  Eastern  and  North- 
ern markets  in  large  quantities,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  feed  conditions  have  been  so 
excellent  this  season.  During  the  past 
week  eighty-five  cars  of  fat  cattle  have 
been  shipped  from  Merced  county  to  the 
Chicago  market,  and  1138  head  of  beeves 
have  been  sent  to  Seattle. 

Monterey. 

Grain  Fires  in  the  South.— Salinas 
Index,  May  18:  Reports  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county  are  to  the  effect 
that  two  serious  grain  fires  have  visited 
that  section.  Supervisor  W.  H.  H.  Metz 
lost  over  fifty  acres  of  fine  grain  and  the 
Spreckels  Land  Co.  lost  about  the  same 
amount.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  a  spark  from  a  passing 
locomotive.  While  the  grain  is  not  dry 
enough  to  be  entirely  consumed,  the  bot- 
tom leaves  are  dry  and  the  fire  spread  in 
this  way,  leaving  the  stalk  standing  and 
stripped  of  the  dry  leaves,  while  the 
grain  is  cooked  and  dead. 

Orange. 

Sugar  Beets.  —  Anaheim  Gazette, 
May  18:  West  of  the  river  Arthur  Gar- 
ner has  nearly  finished  planting  260  acres 
of  beets;  A.  J.  Sanderson  and  W.  R.  Mil- 
ler will  each  have  about  200  acres;  E.  N. 
Devaul,  150  acres;  Holt  &  Newell,  100 
acres,  besides  many  others  who  have 
large  areas  in  the  same  crop,  all  of  whom 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  for  a 
heavy  crop  and  correspondingly  satisfac- 
tory returns.  A  recent  estimate  of  acre- 
age makes  it  probable  that  beet  slicing 
may  begin  about  July  1,  the  exact  date 
being  dependent  upon  conditions  of  sun- 
shine in  ripening  tho  gelds. 

Placer, 

Fruit  Growers  to  Stand  To- 
gether.— Loomis  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee,  May  20:  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Placer  County  Fruit  Grower's  Protective 
Association,  held  at  Loomis  yesterday, 
the  members  considered  the  matter  of  the 
sale  of  clingstone  peaches  to  the  can- 
neries. The  growers  decided  to  unite  and 
stand  together  in  the  matter.  Many  let- 
ters have  been  received  from  the  leading 
canneries.  Inquiries  have  been  made  and 
quotations  asked  for  more  than  the  total 
crop  available  for  the  season.  The  secre- 
tary presented  crop  reports  from  the 
leading  fruit  districts  and  an  intelligent 
idea  of  existing  conditions  prevails  in  the 
minds  of  the  producers.  It  seems  clear 
that  Placer  and  Sutter  counties  will  come 
nearer  having  full  crops  of  canning 
peaches  than  any  other  places.  The 
Bartlett  pear  crop  will  be  light.  About 
one-half  crop  is  the  best  reported.  In  not 
a  single  instance  was  a  full  crop  heard 
from.  From  50%  down  to  nothing  seems 
to  be  the  condition.  Apricots  seem  to  be 
heavy,  with  shot  hole  fungus  prevalent  in 
many  places.  Plums  and  prunes  are  gen- 
erally good. 

San  Bernardino. 

Good  Bye,  Worms.— Sun,  May  19 : 
The  hot  weather  of  the  last  two  days  is 
welcome,  in  that  it  means  a  death  sen- 
tence to  the  army  worms  which  have  been 
working  such  damage  to  the  orange  crops 
in  some  vicinities. 

San  Joaqnln. 

Bees  Sting  Fine  Horse  to  Death. 
—  Lodi  Sentinel :  Bees  stung  to  death  a 
valuable  horse  owned  by  Mrs.  Mohrman 
of  Clements  a  few  days  ago.  At  the 
Mohrman  home,  just  south  of  Clements, 
the  bees  had  made  their  home  between 
the  double  walls  of  the  granary.  The 
bees  were  angered  by  an  attempt  made  to 
rob  them  of  their  honey.  The  horse  was 
nearby  and  they  stung  the  poor  equine 
until  it  died. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Seed  Raising  Profitable.  —  Lom- 
poc  Record:  An  industry  that  has  proven 
to  be  very  profitable  in  this  valley,  as  far 
as  it  has  been  tried,  is  that  of  raising 
various  kinds  of  seeds  for  seed  houses. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  beans  and 
turnip  seed,  especially.  These  6eed9  are 
grown  under  contract  and  at  a  fixed  price 
from  the  seed  firms.  Seed  beans  have 
given  returns  of  from  $75  to  $100  per 
acre,  while  turnip  seeds  have  brought 
about  the  same.  The  principal  variety 
of  turnip  seeds  grown  is  the  big  purple 
tops.  There  are  some  thirty  or  forty 
acres  planted  to  these  turnips  near  Lom- 
poc  this  year.    Mr.  Bueterbaugh  has  fif- 


teen acres,  A.  Henning  has  ten  acres  and 
some  others  have  smaller  patches. 

Santa  Clara. 

Onion  Blight. — Journal:  Seedmen 
throughout  the  entire  valley  are  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  blight  to  the 
onion  crop.  Recently  we  were  driven 
over  a  seed  farm  and  were  shown  the 
plants  affected.  The  ranch  in  question 
was  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation 
and  the  plants  looked  strong  and  thrifty. 
As  the  seed  stalk  matures  that  part 
affected  by  the  blight  turns  a  yellow 
color,  droops  and  dies.  Besides  the  dis- 
eased stalks,  healthy  stalks  with  seeds 
maturing  are  growing  on  the  same  plant. 
One  prominent  seedman  informed  us  that 
his  firm  had  sprayed  several  hundred 
acres  of  onion  seed  and  had  found  that 
the  blight  had  in  some  degree  been 
checked.  While  the  crop  will  not  be  such 
a  heavy  yield  as  in  former  years,  yet  the 
entire  crop  is  not  injured.  There  will  be 
a  fair  yield  of  the  seeds  and  the  shortage 
in  quantity  will  result  in  a  material  ad- 
vance in  price.  The  seed  crops  of  lettuce, 
radishes,  carrots,  various  flowers,  etc., 
appear  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Short  Prune  Crop.— There  now  ap- 
pears to  be  no  question  that  the  prune 
crop  of  1905  in  Santa  Clara  valley  will  be 
below  the  average,  with  about  one-third 
of  a  crop  as  the  estimate  of  those  orchard- 
ists  who  are  posted  on  the  prune  situa- 
tion. At  a  meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Fruit  Exchange,  held  in  San  Jose, 
Col.  Philo  Hersey,  in  a  speech  to  the  500 
stockholders  of  the  Exchange,  stated  that 
the  prune  crop  of  Santa  Clara  county 
could  not  exceed  one-third  of  an  average 
crop.  He  advised  not  only  the  members 
of  the  Exchange  but  all  prune  raisers  to 
prepare  to  hold  their  crop  for  a  3-cent 
basis. 

Solano. 

Success  of  Alfalfa  Growing.— 
Republican :  On  some  of  the  ranches 
upon  which  alfalfa  is  being  grown  the  in- 
dustry is  being  carried  on  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. For  the  most  part  the  land  devoted 
to  the  crop  is  in  comparatively  small 
tracts,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  acres, 
and  the  owners  are  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cess that  has  attained  their  efforts.  A 
striking  instance  of  the  profits  to  be 
derived  from  land  devoted  to  alfalfa  In 
that  section  is  one  tract  of  160  acres  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  from  the  town.  This 
tract  was  formerly  devoted  to  grain, 
yielding  but  small  net  profit.  Since  being 
divided  into  small  tracts  and  seeded  to 
alfalfa,  eight  owners  derive  a  profitable 
income  from  the  land  in  addition  to  the 
support  of  several  families.  Some  of  the 
tracts  are  used  for  pasturage  for  dairy 
stock  while  on  others  the  crop  is  cut  for 
hay,  yielding  from  three  to  five  harvests 
each  year.  The  crop  grows  the  year 
round,  being  irrigated  during  the  dry 
season  with  water  pumped  from  wells  by 
electric  power.  The  system  of  irrigation 
is  found  to  be  successful  and  economical. 


May  Pay  Farmers.— A  dispatch  from 
Benicia  says:  The  farmers  near  Benicia 
who  have  suffered  losses  to  stock  and 
crops  aggregating  $100,000  are  to  receive 
damages  from  the  Selby  Smelter,  the 
fumes  from  which,  it  is  alleged,  caused 
the  damage.  For  the  last  two  years 
stock  has  been  dying  off  in  large  numbers 
and  post-mortem  examinations  made  by 
Veterinary  Surgeon  J.  T.  Sullivan  of  Sui- 
sun  and  others  showed  that  their  deaths 
were  due  to  sulphur  and  lead  poisoning 
caused  by  the  fumes  of  the  Selby  plant. 

Sonoma. 

Prune  Growers  Organize.— A  dis- 
patch from  Healdsburg  under  date  of 
May  19  says:  A  new  prune  organization 
has  just  been  formed  in  Healdsburg,  in  an 
effort  to  bring  better  returns  to  the 
growers.  The  organization  has  taken  the 
name  of  "The  Healdsburg  Prune  Grow- 
ers' Union,"  and  the  following  represent- 
ative growers  have  been  elected  officers: 
President,  O.  G.  Wagers;  vice-president, 
J.  M.  Higgins;  treasurer,  Walter  Field; 
business  manager,  Allen  R.  Gallaway: 
clerk,  J.  F.  Miller.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors is  made  up  of  the  following:  A.  R. 
Gallaway,  O.  G.  Wagers,  Lorin  Foremen, 
J.  M.  Hggins  and  Walter  Field.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  organization  to  place  a 
few  hundred  tons  of  first-quality  dried 
prunes,  grown  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
under  one  head,  which  they  believe  will 


GOMBAULT'S 
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A  safe,  speedy  and 
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enable  them  to  command  better  prices 
than  when  offerings  are  made  in  small 
lots.  A  good  many  of  the  leading 
growers  here  have  signed  the  articles  of 
agreement,  which  are  for  one  year  only. 

Hop  Men  are  Worried. — Santa  Rosa 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Growers  of 
hops  in  Sonoma  county  are  feeling  some 
apprehension  for  the  coming  crop  be- 
cause of  the  ravages  of  a  small  snail  and 
from  the  long  spell  of  cold,  damp  weath- 
er. The  outlook  at  the  present  time  is 
bad,  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
coming  crop  will  not  be  nearly  so  heavy 
as  last  season.  Investigations  are  now 
being  made  by  growers  and  dealers  to  as- 
certain the  probable  amount  of  the  de- 
crease as  compared  with  that  of  last  sea- 
son. 

Cherry  Crop  a  Failure.— Petaluma 
Argus,  May  20:  The  local  fruit  men  state 
that  the  cherry  crop  in  this  vicinity  will 
be  very  near  a  total  failure.  Some  of  the 
biggest  orchards  will  have  no  crops  what- 
ever and  the  usual  work  of  picking  cher- 
ries, in  which  many  men  and  boys  usually 
engage,  will  be  wanting  this  season. 

Hops  Not  Looking  Well.— Santa 
Rosa  Democrat,  May  19:  Offers  of  16  to 
16 J  cents  have  been  made  for  the  best 
growths  of  Sonomas,  while  contracts  have 
been  made  in  Sacramento  at  15  to  15£ 
cents.  The  general  outlook  for  the  1905 
crop  is  not  considered  favorable,  as  the 
cold  weather  has  delayed  the  growth  of 
the  vines,  which  are  not  coming  up  as 
they  should  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  work  of  training  is  fully  three  weeks 
late,  and  there  is  also  complaint  of  a  good 
many  missing  hills  which  naturally  means 
a  shortage  in  the  production.  The  new 
acreage  of  hops  planted  in  both  Sacra- 
mento and  Sonoma  county,  however,  is 
making  a  fine  growth,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  they  will  more  than  make  up  the 
shortage  of  the  old  yards. 

Big  Egg  Producers.— W.  I.  Beeson 
of  Healdsburg  claims  to  have  all  records 
broken  for  the  number  of  eggs  laid  per 
hen.  Prom  500  hens  he  secured  an  aver- 
age of  206  eggs  per  hen  for  the  year.  He 
has  been  interested  in  the  business  for 
some  time,  and  says  his  smallest  net  in- 
come was  $1.50  per  hen  annually,  while  he 
has  made  as  high  as  $2.50  annually  off 
each  hen.  Mr.  Beeson  raises  cabbages, 
kale  and  rape  for  green  food  and  keeps 
only  the  Brown  Leghorn  variety  of  poul- 
try. He  now  has  500  grown  hens  and  1000 
young  chicks,  and  is  furnishing  many 
eggs  to  Petaluma  chicken  men  for  setting 
this  year,  as  it  is  said  that  they  have 
been  unable  with  the  White  Leghorn  to 
get  an  average  of  200  eggs  per  hen  an- 
nually. 

Prune  Crop  Will  Be  Good.— Santa 
Rosa  Republican:  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner O.  E.  Bremner  is  satisfied  that 
there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  prunes  in 
Sonoma  during  this  season,  notwithstand- 
ing the  first  reports  of  farmers  that 
there  would  be  a  decided  shortage. 
The  more  he  investigates  the  prime 
situation  the  better  prospects  there  seem 
to  him  to  be  for  a  good  crop— not  an 
extra  heavy  yield,  but  good  quality 
prunes. 

Stanislaus, 

Grasshoppers  Numerous. — Modesto 
News:  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Rutherford  intends  to  take  effective 
measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  grass- 
hoppers and  will  burn  off  the  grass  on  the 
fields  where  they  are  most  numerous,  as 
soon  as  it  is  a  little  dryer  and  before  the 
insects  are  able  to  fly.  If  farmers  tp.ke 
proper  precautions  there  will  be  little  or 
no  damage  to  their  trees  or  vines.  The 
most  effective  remedy  is  a  composition  of 
'  arsenic,  bran  and  molasses,  which,  placed 
around  vines,  trees  or  vegetables,  is  sure 
death  to  the  grasshoppers.  The  Turlock 
district  is  not  the  only  one  threatened 
with  a  grasshopper  epidemic,  as  W.  A. 
Harter  states  that  he  has  discovered  that 
there  are  thousands  of  young  grasshop- 
pers in  his  alfalfa  fields,  south  of  Ceres. 
Mr.  Harter  also  states  that  neighboring 
fields  are  infested  in  the  same  way  and 
that  unless  something  is  done  to  stamp 
out  the  evil  serious  damage  will  be  done. 
The  farmers  are  advised  to  examine  their 
fields  closely  for  the  pests,  and  to  report 
the  matter  to-  the  horticultural  commis- 
sioners, in  order  that  a  systematic  effort 
may  be  made  to  eradicate  them. 

Will  Tie  to  Merinos.— Modesto  Her- 
ald; Frank  Gomes,  a  well-known  farmer 
and  sheep  man  on  Dry  creek,  near  Modesto, 
has  decided  to  dispose  of  his  quite  exten- 
sive holdings  of  ordinary  sheep  and  invest 
in  800  Merino  ewes  and  a  few  bucks  that 
he  will  keep  on  the  place.  He  is  tired  of 
following  his  present  flocks  from  plain  to 
mountain  and  pasture  to  pasture.  He  es- 
timates that  he  can  support  600  Merinos 
on  100  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  will  put  in  that 
acreage  and  fence  and  cross-fence  it.  Each 
ewe,  he  says,  will  yield  him  $5  a  year. 

Sutter. 

The   Cherry   Crop.  —  Yuba  City 


Farmer:  The  cherry  season  in  this 
locality  is  about  over,  and  from  all  re- 
ports of  growers  the  crop  is  about  half. 
The  black  varieties  turned  off  very  well, 
but  the  Royal  Annes  were  very  light. 


Hen  Adopts  Litter  of  Kittens.— 
Register  :  W.  A.  Higgins  has  among  his 
live  stock  possessions  a  bantam  hen,  like- 
wise a  cat  and  four  diminutive  kittens. 
The  hen  had  just  finished  up  her  spring 
run  as  a  layer  and  was  preparing  to  do  a 
little  incubating  when  she  discovered  that 
the  cat  had  jumped  her  claim,  and  the 
next  thing  that  surprised  her  was  a  litter 
>of  kittens.  She  became  greatly  inter- 
ested, at  once  abandoned  her  original  in- 
tention, and  is  now  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  mother  while  the  old  cat  is  away,  and 
it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
latter  is  human  enough  to  impose  on  good 
nature  to  the  limit.  The  bantam  broods 
the  kittens,  taking  the  utmost  care  that 
they  are  protected  and  kept  warm,  and 
the  other  day  when  a  rainstorm  came  up 
she  was  greatly  perturbed  until  she  got 
them  all  under  her  wings. 

Sale  op  Vineyard.— A  Visalia  dis- 
patch says  :  Twenty  acres  of  vineyard, 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  William  Vance, 
deceased,  were  disposed  of  by  Public  Ad- 
ministrator T.  M.  Dungan.  E.  C.  Snell 
of  Orosi  was  the  purchaser,  paying  $2750 
He  was  also  the  first  bidder,  starting  off 
at  a  $2000  clip.  The  acreage  is  planted  to 
three-year-old  vines,  located  near  Orosi, 
and  is  valuable  property. 

Farmer  Urges  Planting  of  Rye.— 
Register,  May  19:  M.  L.  Weigle  yester- 
day brought  to  town  a  sample  of  rye 
grown  on  his  place,  and  which  crop  is 
now  being  cut  for  hay.  The  stalks  are 
between  5  and  6  feet  in  length  and  the 
heads  show  that  it  is  just  passing  out  of 
the  blossom,  the  proper  stage,  according 
to  Mr.  Weigle,  to  cut  it  for  hay,  as  any 
further  development  will  result  in  a  hard- 
ening of  the  stalk.  Mr.  Weigle  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  planting  of  this 
forage  and  fodder  plant.  In  the  winter  it 
affords  a  never-failing  and  nutritious  pas- 
turage, and  in  the  spring  when  cattle  are 
turned  out  upon  the  first  watery  growth 
of  new  feed  a  little  of  the  rye  hay  fed  at 
night  has  a  very  beneficial  effect.  He  has 
fifteen  acres,  and  upon  this  he  pastured 
thirty  calves  all  winter,  keeping  them  fat 
and  strong,  and  now  he  will  get  a  splen- 
did crop  of  hay. 

Ventura. 

Some  Potatoes.  —  Oxnard  Courier, 
May  19:  Ed  Vinyard  brought  in  one  day 
this  week  two  potatoes,  either  of  which 
measures  over  11  inches  in  circumference 
and  7  inches  in  length,  which  were  raised 
this  year,  the  seed  having  been  planted 
February  22. 

Yuba. 

Wheat  Not  Healthy.  —  Marysville 
Democrat:  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
spring  weather  has  been  excellent  for 
vegetation  of  all  kinds,  yet  there  appears 
to  be  something  the  matter  with  the 
growth  of  the  wheat  that  is  rather  dis- 
couraging to  the  ranchers.  The  young 
stalks  do  not  have  a  healthy  appearance 
and  cheat  seems  to  have  the  better  of  the 
grain  in  many  localities. 

Thinning  Peaches. — The  thinning  of 
peaches  in  the  orchards  in  this  vicinity 
has  commenced  and  will  continue  for 
some  weeks.  The  trees  and  fruit  look 
much  better  than  they  did  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  the  crop  conditions  are  much 
better,  for  this  variety  of  fruit  at  least. 

Oregon. 

Hops  in  Bad  Shape. — Salem  States- 
man: The  prospects  for  the  hop  crop  of 
this  season  are  very  discouraging.  Re- 
ports received  from  all  portions  of  the 
State  are  given  to  this  effect.  In  many 
sections,  it  is  said,  there  will  not  be  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop.  This  is  due  to  the  rav- 
ages of  grub  worms,  red  spiders,  lice  and 
lack  of  sufficient  moisture  in  the  proper 
season.  The  old  yards  have  suffered 
greatest. 
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Tools  for 
The  Farm 

Keen  Kutter  quality  tells  in  the  actual  use  of  the  tool. 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  not  retired  by  an  occasion;;!  snag 
or  "  tough  proposition."    They  are  made  to  stand  hard 
work  and  lots  of  it.    They  hold  their  edges,  do  not 
break  easily,  and  last  long  after  poor  tools  have  gone 
to  the  scrap  heap.  The 
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brand  covers  a  complete  line  of  tools.    In  buying  any  kind  of 
tool  just  see  that  the  name  Keen  Kutter  is  on  it  and  you  have 
assurance  of  full  satisfaction.    Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been 
Standard  of  America  for  36  years,  were  awarded  the  Grand 
Prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  and  are  the  best  that  brains, 
money,  and  skill  can  produce. 

Some  of  the  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools  are:  Axes,  Adzes, 
Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files, 
Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay 
Knives,  Grass  Hooks,  Brush  Hooks,  Corn  Knives,  Eye  Hoes, 
Trowels,  Pruning  Shears,  Tinners'  Snips,  Scissors,  Shears, 
Hair  Clippers,    Horse   Shears,  Razors, 
etc.,  and  Knives  of  all  kinds. 

Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under  this 
Mark  and  Motto: 

"  The  'Recollection  of  Quality  'Remains 
Long  After  the  Trice  is  forgotten." 
Trade  Mark  Registered. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  398  Broudwuy,  S  e  w  York. 
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Ask  the  Milwaukee  agent  about  the  line 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  Village  Rubbersmith. 

Under  a  spreading  blacksmith  sign, 
The  village  blacksmith  sat; 
He  heard  the  chuf-chuf-chuf  and  said, 
"  Where  is  my  business  at  ? 
The  road  is  full  of  horseless  things, 
And  bikes  and  such  as  that." 

The  smith  was  deeply  in  the  dumps; 
Ah!  that  was  plain  to  see. 
His  wink-eye  winked  a  knowing  wink 
•Up  at  the  chestnut  tree; 
And  then  he  said,  "  These  horseless  things 
Have  put  a  horse  on  me." 

And  through  his  crisp  and  curly  hair 

His  sinewy  hand  he  ran. 

Says  he,  "  I'll  get  some  different  tools. 

As  well  as  any  man 

I'll  mend  a  punctured  rubber  tire  — 

I'll  charge  whate'er  I  can." 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night 

His  bellows  blows  no  fires. 

Instead  it  feeds  a  rubber  tube, 

That  blows  up  rubber  tires. 

He  has  a  tank  of  gasoline, 

And  cement,  pipes  and  wires. 

And  childi-en  coming  home  from  school 
Rubber  in  the  open  door, 
They  rubber  at  the  rubber  tube 
A-rubbering  'round  the  floor, 
They  rubber  at  the  rubbersmith, 
Who  rubbers  tires  that  tore. 

He  can't  go,  Sunday,  to  the  church, 
For  that's  his  busy  day. 
Some  city  chauffeur's  in  the  lurch, 
And  here  is  work  —  and  pay. 
The  chauffeur  buys  some  gasoline 
And  chuf-chufs  on  his  way. 

But  never  mind,  his  daughter's  there, 

Up  in  the  choir  stand; 

And  as  she  holds  the  hymn  book  high, 

Shows  diamonds  on  each  hand; 

For  daughter's  buying  jewelry 

And  Dad  is  buying  land. 

Repairing  and  pumping  and  mending, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes, 
Each  morning  sees  some  tire  break, 
Each  eveniog  sees  it  close. 
Something  mended,  somebody  done, 
Puts  money  in  his  clothes. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 

On  the  lesson  I'll  meditate. 

All  must  at  times  get  different  tools, 

This  world  will  never  wait; 

If  we  would  live  the  strenuous  life, 

We  must  keep  up  to  date.     —  J.  N.  H. 


How  Milligan  Started. 

"  You  never  heard  of  that  ?  "  asked 
Jimmie. 

"No,  I  never  did,  Jimmie,"  T  an- 
swered, my  curiosity  awakened  by  Jim- 
mie's  tone.  When  ever  Jimmie  had  that 
tone  of  voice  there  was  something  back 
of  it. 

"  Egad  !  "  he  snickered  out  between 
his  old  snags  of  teeth  as  he  removed  his 
pipe  and  spit  into  the  fireplace.  "  I 
thought  every  man  on  the  ranch  new 
that."  He  replaced  his  pipe  and  looked 
for  a  moment  into  the  fire. 

"  I'm  one  who  never  heard  it,  Jimmie, " 
I  answered.    "Let's  hear  it." 

Milligan  was  the  richest  cattleman  in 
north  Texas.  Jimmie  was  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  ranch,  and  Milligan's  boon 
companion.  He  was  valuable  for  his 
general  fund  of  information,  and  for  his 
good  judgement  generally.  He  was  a 
real  philosopher,  too.  No  backwoods 
variety,  but  an  educated  Scotchman, 
who  had  let  drink  get  away  with  him, 
but  who  still  held  some  of  the  vital  spark 
of  superiority.    He  was  about  56. 

"  Let's  have  it,  Jimmie,"  I  asked. 

"This  is  the  thousand  and  oneth  time 
I  have  told  it,  and  it's  just  as  good  as 
it  ever  was. 

"You  see,  Schafer,  Milligan's  boss, 
owned  four  or  five  ranches  in  Texas  and 
Indian  Territory.  Some  fool  New  York- 
ers, who  had  more  money  than  brains, 
concluded  they  wanted  to  buy  a  ranch 
to  rusticate  on.  Wanted  a  ranch-er-er 
and  some  cattle,  you  know;  so  they  just 
jumped  on  their  palace  car  and  started 
out  to  find  one.  After  they'd  knocked 
around  over  the  west  awhile,  they  landed 
down  in  Texas,  and  heard  of  Schafer's 
ranches.  Schafer  always  kept  his 
ranches  up  in  first-class  order,  but  some 
were  larger  than  others.  Some  only 
had  8000  or  4000  head  of  cattle  on  them, 
some  had  20,000  head. 


"They  told  Shafer  they  wanted  a 
ranch,  a  good  one,  and  that  they  didn't 
care  much  about  the  price.  That  suited 
Shafer.  He  toted  them  around  over  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  treating  them 
fine  and  showing  them  what  he  had. 
Finally,  they  concluded  that  what  was 
known  as  the  '  Butterfly'  ranch,  up  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  was  just 
what  they  wanted.  It  only  had  about 
4000  head  of  cattle,  but  the  buildings 
were  in  first-class  condition,  and  it  had 
artesian  wells,  orchards,  fish  ponds  and 
places  for  the  New  Yorkers  to  hang 
their  hammocks  on.  The  New  Yorkers 
thought  it  would  be  such  a  fine  place  to 
bring  their  families  and  spend  the  sum- 
mer, and  fish,  and  smell  the  wild  grass, 
and  such  things,  and  they  just  acted  like 
spoiled  babies  all  the  way  through. 

"Shafer  told  them  his  price,  and  that 
he  would  take  $15  a  head  for  the  cattle. 
He  said  he  didn't  know  just  how  many 
cattle  it  contained,  but  he  thought 
about  4000  head,  but  that  Milligan,  his 
foreman,  would  deliver  the  cattle  to 
them  inside  of  three  days,  and  it  must 
be  a  cash  sale. 

"  That  just  suited  them,  but  Shafer 
must  give  them  a  week  in  which  to  ar- 
range for  the  money. 

"  '  All  right,'  drawled  Shafer,  'if  you 
can't  get  it  sooner.  Make  arrange- 
ments for  the  money  an'  come  up  in  a 
week  an'  Milligan'll  turn  everything 
over  to  you.' 

"  This  tickled  the  New  Yorkers.  One 
of  them  had  a  couple  of  boys  about  14 
and  15  years  of  age,  respectively,  and 
they  cut  a  lot  of  shines  around  there  at 
the  prospect  of  being  out  on  the  ranch, 
looking  after  cattle.  They  wanted  to 
be  cowboys,  and  learn  to  throw  a  rope. 
Their  daddy  told  them  he'd  hire  them 
and  pay  them  good  wages. 

'  Then  Shafer  went  home  and  gave 
Milligan  the  wink. 

"In  a  week  they  came  back  to  receive 
the  cattle,  and  Milligan  was  there  to 
count  them  out.  The  two  boys  were  all 
togged  out  in  knee  breeches  and  wore 
light  overcoats  (it  was  springtime),  and 
each  one  had  a  field  glass  to  look  at  the 
cattle  with  and  to  help  them  count  them. 
They  hiked  around  like  two  ninnies,  and 
it  was  Pappy  this,  and  Pappy  that,  aDd 
'  Pappy,  how  much  will  you  give  me  to 
do  this';  and  so  on. 

"Running  along  near  the  south  side  of 
the  ranch  was  a  long,  rough  ridge,  80  or 
40  feet  high,  and  about  a  mile  long,  and 
Milligan  told  the  New  Yorkers  to  sta- 
tion themselves  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ridge,  where  they  could  see  the  cattle 
and  count  them  easily  as  the  cowboys 
would  drive  them  up.  They  did  this. 
The  cow  boys  would  drive  along  a  bunch, 
and  Ihe  New  Yorkers  would  count  them, 
and  so  would  Milligan,  whostcol  a  little 
way  off  from  them.  Then  the  cowboys 
would  move  the  cattle  on  and  another 
bunch  would  come  up  to  be  counted. 
While  they  were  driving  up  the  next 
bunch,  the  cowboys  would  push  the  first 
bunch  on  around  the  farther  end  of  the 
ridge,  or  run  them  through  a  little  open- 
ing somewhere  along  the  line  and  pretty 
soon  bring  them  back  to  be  counted 
again. 

"Well,  they  just  kept  circling  the 
cattle  around  and  around,  counting 
them  over  all  day.  The  New  Yorkers 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  finest  herds  of 
cattle  they  had  ever  seen." 

"  '  It's  a  nice,  even  lot  of  cattle,'  one 
of  them  would  say,  when  one  of  the 
bunches  they  had  counted  would  come 
back. 

"'Just  like  so  many  eggs,"  the  other 
would  say. 

"  'Just  like  so  many  twins,  Pappy,' 
one  of  the  youngsters  would  chirp  in. 

"'So  many  the  same  age  and  size, 
well  picked,  good  sellers,'  the  older  New 
Yorker  would  say,  in  a  kind  of  knowing 
way,  as  if  he  had  been  a  cattleman  all 
of  his  life. 

"'Yes,  that's  right,  that's  right,' 
the  other  would  say. 

"Well,  the  boys  kept  driving  them 
around  the  ridge  and  bringing  them 
back  so  much  that  the  cattle  began  to 
get  tired,  and  Milligan  gave  the  cow 
boys  some  kind  of  a  sign  to  let  up. 

"Then  the  cowboys  all  rode  up  behind 
a  herd,  as  if  it  were  the  last  bunch. 

"  '  Got  all  at  last,  have  you,  boys  ?  ' 
asked  Milligan. 

"  '  Yes,  I  think  we  have  got  'em  all,' 
answered  one  of  the  cowboys,  who  had 


to  bite  his  lips  to  keep  from  bursting 
out  laughing. 

"'Nice  lot  of  steers,  ain't  they?' 
asked  Milligan. 

"' As  nice  a  lot  of  cattle  as  I  ever 
saw,"  answered  one  of  the  New 
Yorkers. 

"  'Just  looked  like  they  might  all  be 
twins,'  said  the  other  New  Yorker. 

"'Just  like  so  many  eggs,'  chirped 
in  the  two  youngsters. 

"  'Yes,  they  were,'  added  one  of  the 
cowboys,  who  prodded  his  spur  into  his 
pony's  side  and  made  it  caper  round  so 
that  they  wouldn't  notice  the  smile  on 
his  face. 

"  Then  Milligan  and  the  New  Yorkers 
began  adding  up  to  see  how  many  cattle 
they  had  counted. 

"'Zounds!  I  make  7600,'  said  the 
older  New  Yorker.  I  didn't  think  there 
were  that  many.  Shafer  said  there 
were  only  about  4000.' 

"'  Well,  Shafer  don't  always  know,' 
answered  Milligan.  '  That's  what  there 
was  about  eighteen  months  ago,  but 
we've  added  to  the  herd  since  then. 
Shafer  forgot  that.  He's  never  out 
here  much,  anyhow.  They  are  worth 
the  money,  so  many  of  the  same  grade. 
I  doubt  if  Shafer  would  want  to  stick 
to  the  sale  if  he  knowed  there  was  that 
many  in  the  herd.' 

" 'Couldn't  help  himself  now,'  broke 
in  the  other  New  Yorker.  '  We've  con- 
tracted for  them,  and  paid  earnest 
money  on  them,  and  they're  ours  ' 

"' They're  all  ours  now,  ain't  they, 
Pappy  ?  '  chirped  in  one  of  the  young- 
sters. 

"  'Yes,  they're  all  yours  now,'  said 
one  of  the  cowboys,  wheeling  his  pony 
and  riding  off. 

"  They  went  back  to  town  and  paid 
Milligan  for  7600  head  of  cattle.  There 
were  not  quite  4000  in  the  herd.  Old 
Shafer  had  told  Milligan  that  he  might 
have  all  over  5000  head  that  he  sold, 
but  when  he  heard  how  many  Milligan 
got  off  on  the  chaps  it  was  too  good, 
and  he  wanted  Milligan  to  cut  it  in  two 
with  him. 

"Milligan  told  him  he  got  all  he 
wanted  and  that  he  would  just  keep 
the  money  for  2600  head  of  cattle. 
They  quarreled,  and  the  trick  leaked 
out,  but  Milligan  kept  the  money. 

"  The  New  Yorkers  carried  the  mat- 
ter into  the  courts,  but  they  never 
could  prove  anything,  so  they  sold  out 
and  went  back  to  New  York,  and  didn't 
smell  the  wild  grass  and  hear  the 
coyotes  howl — very  much. 

"Milligan  still  has  the  cowboys  that 
helped  him  out  in  the  deal,  and  when- 
ever they  see  a  bunch  of  cattle  one  of 
them  will  say,  'Nice,  even  bunch  of 
steers,  Mill.'  and  Milligan  will  say, 
'Yes,  just  like  so  many  eggs,'"  and 
Jimmie  laughed  heartily  before  refilling 
his  pipe.— Geo.  E.  McCullock. 


ning,  when  knack  of  breathing  properly 
is  gained. 

Always  keep  the  fingers  tightly 
closed,  if  any  speed  would  be  had.  The 
force  of  the  closed  hand  against  •  the 
water  impels  the  body  forward,  of 
course,  with  much  greater  velocity  than 
if  the  fingers  were  open.  Nearly  all 
beginners  are  addicted  to  the  practice 
of  keeping  the  fingers  separated. 

Swimming  on  the  side  is  an  easy, 
graceful  way  of  covering  distance  in  the 
water.  Place  the  right  cheek  against 
the  water,  when  the  right  arm  and 
right  shoulder  will  be  partially  sub- 
merged. The  left  arm  and  hand  will  be 
raised  slightly  above,  and  the  stroke 
for  this  side  will  be  a  short,  quick  one, 
the  elbow  away  from  the  body.  The 
right  hand  will  subscribe  a  circular, 
long,  downward  and  backward  move- 
ment, the  palm  almost  literally  pulling 
the  swimmer  forward.  The  legs  are 
drawn  and  kicked  back,  as  in  the 
"  breast  stroke."  Some  swimmers  give 
an  extra  kick  with  the  right  leg  before 
drawing  both  for  the  kick  out  and  back. 

The  "  breast  stroke "  is  when  both 
hands  are  brought  towards  the  breast, 
on  which  the  swimmer  rests,  then  ex- 
tended forwards  and  back  in  a  circular 
movement  until  they  reach  far  back. 
The  arch  movement  alternates  with  the 
leg  movement.  This  is  the  steady  way 
of  moving  through  the  water,  and  is  an 
easy  method  to  learn. 

How  to  swim  on  the  back  is  not  hard 
to  learn.  The  lungs  should  be  inflated 
and  the  legs  allowed  to  drop  as  far  down 
as  they  will.  The  arms  may  be  folded 
on  the  breast.  Sometimes,  if  paddled 
about,  they  will  allow  the  hands  to  sink. 
Locomotion  is  gained  by  drawing  up  the 
legs  and  kicking  straight  out.  This 
method  of  swimming  is  a  great  rest 
after  other  methods  have  been  used 
continuously  for  some  distance.  Float- 
ing is  easily  acquired  after  the  art  of 
swimming  on  the  back  has  been  learned. 

There  are  many  tricks  which  can  be 
learned  easily  after  a  swimmer  has  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  how  to  sus- 
tain himself  in  the  water.  These  are 
graceful  and  pretty  and  are  certain  to 
gain  applause  for  the  performer,  for 
while  they  are  not  difficult,  there  are 
few  who  are  certain  enough  of  them- 
selves to  attempt  them.  The  art  of 
keeping  afloat  in  the  water  is  one  which 
every  one  should  acquire,  for  it  may  be 
of  use  at  some  time.  When  once 
learned  it  is  never  forgotten. — Health. 


Learning  to  Swim. 

When  the  baths  are  open,  those  who 
cannot  yet  swim  should  turn  their  at- 
tention to  that  useful  art.  That  which 
prevents  most  persons  from  learning 
how  to  keep  afloat  in  the  water  for 
hours,  with  no  further  assistance  than 
that  which  nature  affords,  is  the  fear  of 
water.  In  many  cases  this  fear  can 
never  be  overcome,  but  if  the  tyro  will 
serve  to  conquer  it,  confidence  will  be 
gained.  This  is  one  thing  to  remember 
It  is  impossible  to  sink  if  you  keep  your 
lungs  inflated,  your  mouth  shut,  your 
nostrils  just  above  the  surface.  If  pos- 
sible, be  accompanied  by  friends,  or  one 
friend,  who  can  swim  well.  Inflate  the 
chest  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  body 
to  slip  into  the  water  easily.  Draw  up 
the  legs  as  the  hands  are  moved  away 
from  the  body  in  a  semi-circular  move- 
ment, kick  out  like  a  frog,  and  repeat 
the  movement.  Good  swimmers  move 
along  as  easily  as  if  they  were  walking  or 
dancing  naturally  and  gracefully. 

One  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  swim 
ming  is  in  letting  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  sink  as  far  into  the  water  as  it  will, 
with  just  the  end  of  the  nose  above  the 
water.  The  angle  at  which  the  body 
should  rest  is  approximately  about  30°. 
There  is  no  need  to  breathe  more  quickly 
or  more  laboriously  than  usual.  Swim 
ming  should  not  cause  one  to  lose  his 
breath  in  half  as  great  a  degree  as  run- 
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Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  new  method  of  blanching  almonds 
is  to  soak  them  overnight  in  cold  water. 
This  is  said  to  be  an  improvement  on 
the  usual  method  of  throwing  them  into 
boiling  water. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  left-overs  from  a  gelatine  dish  can 
be  remoulded.  The  jelly  should  be 
warmed  just  enough  to  melt,  poured 
into  a  mould,  and  placed  on  ice. 

The  appearance  of  meat  pie  crusts, 
and  in  fact  almost  any  pastry,  is  much 
improved  by  brushing  with  a  mixture 
made  by  beating  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  The  glaz- 
ing should  be  done  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  pastry  is  taken  from  the  oven. 

Where  soiled  clothes  have  to  be  kept 
in  the  bathroom,  as  in  crowded  flat- 
houses  this  must  be,  a  small  barrel 
painted  inside  and  out,  with  holes  in  the 
side  for  ventilation,  is  better  than  a 
hamper.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  better 
for  the  people  in  the  house  and  just  as 
good  for  the  clothes. 

Baking  powder  tins  should  not  be 
recklessly  thrown  away.  They  are 
useful  in  a  number  of  ways,  as  for  ex- 
ample, moulding  small  jellies,  creams, 
or  rice  desserts.  They  make  fine  little 
moulds  in  which  to  boil  or  steam  indi- 
vidual puddings,  and  they  often  come  in 
handy  as  receptacles. 

A  few  drops  of  kerosene  added  to  the 
starch  makes  ironing  easier  and  lends  a 
gloss  to  the  linen.  Flies  hate  the  odor 
of  kerosene,  it  is  said,  and  if  the  outside 
of  a  screen  door  be  rubbed  with  the  oil, 
the  opening  of  the  door  will  not  be 
followed  by  an  inrush  of  the  winged 
pests.  There  is  only  one  drawback  to 
that  expedient.  The  family  do  not  like 
the  odor  of  kerosene  any  better  than 
the  flies  do. 

The  value  of  the  onion  in  the  dietary 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
doggerel  verse.  All  agree  that  health 
and  beauty  wait  on  the  fragrant  vege- 
table. 

"Eat  onions  in  May, 

No  doctor  you'll  pay," 
runs  one  old  verse,  while  another  prom- 
ises a  good  complexion  to  the  onion 
eater  thus: 

"Fresh  onions  and  leek, 

New  skin  in  a  week." 


Domestic  Hints. 


Baked  Halibut  —  Purchase  three 
pounds  of  fish  and  see  that  it  is  cut  in 
2  inch  strips.  Remove  the  skin  and 
squeeze  the  juice  of  two  lemons  over 
the  fish  and  add  a  good  sprinkling  of 
pepper  and  salt.  Allow  it  to  stand 
thus  for  an  hour,  after  which  dip  in 
melted  butter,  dredge  with  flour  and 
bake  thirty  minutes.  When  done,  dust 
the  top  with  grated  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  garnish  with  parsley.  Serve  with 
white  sauce. 

Old-Time  Buns.— Mix  to  a  stiff  bat- 
ter three  cups  of  milk,  one  of  sugar,  a 
yeast  cake  (or  cup  of  yeast,  as  it  used 
to  be),  and  the  necessary  quantity  of 
flour.  Mix  at  noon  and  allow  the  bat- 
ter to  rise  until  night,  then  add  a  cupful 
of  sugar,  one  of  currants,  one  of  mol- 
asses, a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  of  nut- 
meg, one-half  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
the  same  of  ground  cloves.  Mix  again 
to  a  stiff  batter,  set  to  rise  over  night, 
make  into  shapes  and  when  baked  wash 
the  tops  with  raw  egg. 

Jellied  Cutlets. — Put  the  best  end 
of  a  neck  of  lamb  in  a  saucepan  with  an 
onion,  some  bay  leaves,  pepper  and 
salt,  see  that  the  lid  is  fixed  on  tightly, 
and  set  over  the  fire  to  braise  until  quite 
tender.  Take  out,  and  when  quite  cold 
cut  into  neat  cutlets.  Put  some  gela- 
tine or  some  isinglass  in  some  stock,  and 
color  a  nice  dark  brown,  dip  the  cutlet 
in  this  and  put  on  one  side  until  cold. 
Arrange  them  in  the  middle  of  a  dish 
and  put  round  some  chopped  lettuce  and 
tomatoes  cut  in  slices  on  the  top. 

Stuffed  Green  Peppers  —Cut  a 
small  piece  off  the  stem  end  of  the  pep- 
pers, or  cut  them  in  two  lengthwise, 
removing  the  seeds  and  partitions. 
Boil  them  for  five  minutes,  drain,  and 
fill  with  three  Bermuda  onions  chopped 
tender,  chopped  and  mixed  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  minced  parsley,  a  scant  cup- 


ful of  breadcrumbs,  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  juice,  salt,  cayenne,  a  little  celery 
salt  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom 
catsup.  Bake  the  stuffed  peppers  in  a 
shallow  pan  in  a  hot  oven,  basting  fre- 
quently with  melted  butter. 

Banana  Salad. — Make  a  strong 
lemon  jelly,  omitting  sugar.  Mould  this 
in  a  ring  mould,  and  when  quite  firm 
fill  the  hollow  with  sliced  bananas  mixed 
with  a  cream  mayonnaise.  If  the  jelly 
is  colored  with  spinach  grean  the  salad 
will  be  the  more  attractive. 


It  is  a  comfort  to  be  told,  as  people 
who  make  a  specialty  of  curing  facial 
defects  almost  always  tell  their 
patients,  that  every  one  looks  homelier 
in  the  mirror  than  in  reality.  How 
many  women  dread  unspeakably  the 
task  of  buying  a  new  hat  or  having 
their  photograph  taken,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  obliges  them 
to  look  in  the  glass  and  see  how  plain 
and  uninteresting  they  have  become. 
If  they  will  only  remember  that  mir- 
rors lie  most  egregiously — that  they 
darken  and  dull  the  complexion,  mag- 
nify wrinkles  and  lines  and  fail  almost 
entirely  to  give  back  those  changing 
expressions  which  constitute  the  charm 
of  many  a  faulty  face,  they  will  take 
courage.  No  woman  is  ever  quite  nat- 
ural when  she  inspects  herself  in  her 
looking-glass.  Her  face  is  in  repose, 
her  mind  is  nearly  a  blank.  What  she 
looks  at  is  a  sort  of  impersonal  mask. 
What  her  friends  see  is  a  human  face, 
lit  up  with  animation,  interesting  and 
appealing,  even  if  it  fulfills  none  of  the 
demands  of  the  beauty  connoisseur. 
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"Painkittof 

(PERRY  DAVIS  ) 

Has  cured  more  cases  of  sickness 
than  any  other  medicine.  It's  the 
best  remedy  for 

Cramps. 

Colic. 

Diarrhoea.  Etc. 

A  household  remedy. 
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R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop.       SAN  OIMAS.  CAL. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

The  very  best.  Citrus  Trlfoliata,  Pomelo,  Sour 
and  Sweet  Orange.  We  can  furnish  trees  large 
enough  to  bud,  it  desired. 

THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  TO  PLANT.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

A  fine  stock  of  Valencias.  Phoenix  Canariensis 
Palms  In  seed  bed  by  the  thousand. 

Write  to-dav  for  prices. 

p.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


CHEAP  RATES  CffUSSt*"- 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States,  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  00., 
O  820V4  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q  865  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

O  U6  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


tfi^  tfi^ 


Try  Ss  PRIMROSE 

SALAD  OIL 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers 

Western  Meat  Company 

AGENTS  FOR 

Primrose  Food  Company 

Portable  Buildings. 


NO.  410.   STOCK  SIZE-12  ft.  9%  in.  by  31  ft.  5V*  in. 
Shows  supplementary  roof  for  hot  climates. 
They  can  be  applied  to  any  of  our  houses. 
Two  outside  and  two  inside  doors,  four  windows  and 
three  rooms,  screens,  etc. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 


Washington  and  Second  Sis., 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

We  furnish  promptly:  Farmers,  orchard  men, 
men  and  wives,  blacksmiths,  teamsters,  and 
servants.  Send  us  your  orders  and  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Female  Dept.,  334  Sutter  St  Phone  Main  5306. 

Male  Dept.,  628  Sacramento  St  Phone  Main  1814. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  w..t  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  135;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  of 
Assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAISO  SPRINGS. 


DR. G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Facts  About  the 


L 


OF  SCRANTON,  PA., 

The  Largest  Educational  Institution  in  the  World. 

Capital  invested,  $6,000,000. 

Buildings  owned  and  occupied  in  Scranton,  5. 

Total  floor  space  of  buildings,  7  acres. 

Cost  of  buildings,  $550,000. 

Number  ol  employes,  3200. 

Total  number  of  students  and  graduates,  Feb.  1,  1905,  755,000. 
Mail  matter  handled  each  day,  15,000  pieces. 
Daily  output  of  Printing  Department,  1V4  tons. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  textbooks  and  instruction  papers,  not  counting  printing,  revisions,  etc., 
$1,000,000. 

Amount  now  being  spent  annually  for  improving  and  revising  textbooks  and  instruction 
papers,  $250,000. 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  size,  strength,  and  great  work  done  by  the  I,  C.  S.  If  we 
had  not  been  successful  in  helping  workers  to  obtain  better  positions  and  increased  salaries  for 
over  fourteen  years,  the  above  figures  would  be  impossible.  No  other  institution  has  the  Courses, 
the  System,  or  the  Means  to  provide  such  a  training  as  that  offered  by  the  I.  C.  S. 

What  Position  Do  YOU  Want? 

Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Positions  for  Which  We  Can  Train  You. 


Ad  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Newspaper  Illustrator 
General  Illustrator 
Carpet  Designer 
Wallpaper  Designer 
Linoleum  Designer 
Bookcover  Designer 
Draftsman 
Ornamental  Designer 
Sign  Painter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Marine  Engineer 
Traction  Engineer 
Gas  Engineer 
Refrigeration  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Write  for 


Machine  Designer 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Foreman  Blacksmith 

Civil  Service  Examinations 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Teacher 

Commercial  Law 

Navigator 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Machine  Designer 
Dynamo  Tender 

Electric  Lighting  Superintendent 
Electric  Railway  Superintendent 
Electrician 
Wireman 

Telephone  Engineer 
Free  Catalogue  stating  Course  which 


Telegraph  Engineer 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 

Architectural  Draftsman 

Building  Inspector 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Heat  and  Ventilator  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Bridge  Engineer 

Municipal  Engineer 

Hydraulic  Engineer 

R.  R.  Construction  Engineer 

Surveyor 

Mine  Surveyor 

Chemist 

French  )  With  Edison 
German  >  Repeating 
Spanish )  Phonograph 
Interests  you. 


Name  

Address  

Course  interested  in  

BAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 
J.  W.  HENDERSON,  Superintendent, 
J310  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

SAN  Fkancisco,  May  24,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  toeing  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   9   87*®   86«         81K®  f 

Thursday   86  @   89*         80  @  83* 

Friday   88J»@   86*         88*®  80» 

Saturday   86X®   88?6         80%®  82 

Monday   88  ®   89ft         81*®  82* 

Tuesday   88*®   90%         81*®  83* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi 
cago  were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   48  @4»*»  1'*®"* 

Thursday    48  @49  4i*fa48>4 

Fridav       48*®47X  48S#47* 

Saturday   48*@47*  47*@47* 

Monday     .   47*®48*  47*@47* 

Tuesday   47fc@48'i  47*@48M 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905. 
II  30*@1  :;r 
1  30  ®1  31 
1  31*@1  32* 
1  32*@1  34* 
1  34*@1  33* 
1  34   ®1  34  H 


Mav.  1905. 

Thursday  11  48*@1  48* 

Fridav   1  48  @  

Saturday   1  48*@  

Monday   1  49*®1  49 

Tuesday    1  50   @1  49* 

Wednesday   I  49*@1  49 

Wheat, 

Trading  in  spot  wheat  in  this  center 
continues  light,  in  the  absence  of  any 
large  offerings,  with  shippers  wholly  out 
of  the  market  and  millers  doing  very 
little.  Most  of  the  wheat  which  has 
recently  changed  hands  here  has  been 
taken  for  chicken  feed  and  at  rather  stiff 
prices,  there  being  hardly  anything  in 
the  shape  of  wheat  obtainable  under  *1.50 
percental,  while  to  secure  choice  $1.60 
and  more  has  to  be  paid.  These  prices 
are  above  the  parity  of  foreign  markets, 
but  there  is  no  wheat  to  spare  at  present 
for  export  purposes.  Freight  rates  are 
nominally  23s.  9d.  to  25s.  to  Europe, 
usual  option,  these  being  asking  figures. 
One  ship  arrived  under  charter  the  past 
week  for  general  merchandise  as  main 
cargo,  but  to  take  wheat  as  stiffening,  at 
25s.  to  Liverpool  direct.  The  speculative 
markets  East  and  here  have  inclined 
against  the  buying  interest  most  of  the 
week,  with  unfavorable  crop  weather  in 
portions  of  the  Middle  West.  That  the 
yield  in  this  State  will  come  up  to  the 
optimistic  views  of  the  bears  on  wheat  is 
not  likely,  nor  is  new  wheat  apt  to  sell  as 
low  as  some  speculators  are  now  figur- 
ing on. 

California  Milling  II  57*@1  62* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    0  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  50  @1  55 

Oregon  Club   I  50  ®1  57* 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 
-May,  1905,  delivery,  tl.48@1.50. 

December,  1905,  delivery,  II  1091.81*. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  11. 49*01.49:  December, 
1905,  ll.34®1.34*. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 
1903-04 

Liv.  quotations   6sl0*d@6slld 

Freight  rates   16*@-s 

Local  market  II  87*91  32* 


1904-05. 
-s-d@-s-d 
23*@-s 
II  50@1  55 


Flour. 


Considering  the  rather  light  stocks  of 
desirable  qualities  and  the  absence  of  un- 
due selling  pressure  on  good  to  choice 
flour,  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  business 
doing,  both  for  shipment  and  on  home 
account.  In  quotations  there  are  no 
changes  to  record,  values  ruling  decidedly 
steady. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50   @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  ®5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   6  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Rakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Movement  in  this  cereal  is  not  brisk, 
nor  will  it  be  possible  to  have  much  activ- 
ity until  new  crop  stock  begins  to  arrive 
in  wholesale  quantity,  as  supplies  of  bar- 
ley are  now  too  light  to  admit  of  extensive 
trading.  Inquiry  is  mainly  for  feed  de- 
scriptions and  the  range  of  prices  is  nar- 
row, choice  feed  commanding  about  as 
much  as  is  warranted  as  a  quotation  for 
No.  1  brewing.  There  is  some  poor 
Chevalier  on  the  market,  which  fails  to 
find  buyers  at  prices  ruling  for  good  feed 
of  the  ordinary  variety  of  barley.  In  the 
speculative  market  December  option  was 
a  little  firmer  than  previous  week,  but 
prices  are  still  at  low  range,  88JC  being 
the  best  figure  recorded  for  December 
barley  since  last  review.  Seller  1905  new 
barley  sold  at  86(n  86Jc,  but  sellers  may  be 
very  much  disappointed  when  they  try  to 
fili  at  these  figures. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  11  22*@1  25 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  20  @1  22* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  25  @l  27* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  25  @1  27* 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  ®1  22* 

Oats. 

The  local  market  is  practically  cornered 


by  a  few  firms  and  stiff  prices  are  being 
asked.  Stocks  are  light  and  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  anticipating  large 
receipts  from  any  quarter  until  after  the 
new  crop  has  been  harvested.  At  prices 
now  ruling  the  demand  is  slow  and  almost 
wholly  local. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  55  @1  60 

White,  good  to  choice   1  50   w  1  55 

White,  poor  to  fair    @  

Milling    ®  

Black  oats   1  45  @I  50 

Red.  fair  to  choice   ...   Q  

Uorn 

Owing  to  the  recent  heavy  shipments 
to  Central  America,  the  corn  market  is 
strong.  It  is  understood  that  the  export 
demand  is  now  about  satisfied,  but  spot 
stocks  are  so  light  that  holders  see  no 
necessity  of  crowding  business,  especially 
as  the  markets  East  are  firm  and  little 
offering. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  Cal  11  45  @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  40   @1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  50   ®1  65 

Egyptian  White   1  32*@1  37* 

Egyptian  Brown   1  22*®  1  27* 

Eastern,  sacked   1  42*@1  50 

Kye. 

Supplies  of  desirable  quality  are  small 
and  the  market  unfavorable  to  buyers. 

Good  to  choice  II  55  @1  65 

Buckwheat. 

Stocks  of  this  cereal  are  of  too  insignifi- 
cant volume  to  enable  giving  more  than 
nominal  quotations. 

Good  to  choice  12  00   @2  25 

Beans. 

Asking  prices  for  Limas  have  been 
again  advanced.  There  are  no  heavy 
offerings  of  good  to  choice  beans  of  any 
variety.  The  market  for  sound,  clean 
and  unmixed  beans  is  decidedly  firm  at 
ruling  rates. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  tbs  »3  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Large  White   2  50  @3  00 

Pinks   3  50   @4  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   6  00   @6  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  50  @5  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  15 

Dried  Peas. 

Choice  Green  Peas  are  in  moderate  re- 
quest. There  has  been  some  inquiry  the 
past  week  for  No.  2  Niles. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  ®2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  @3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small   3  00  @3  25 

Niles   1  50  @2  00 

Hops. 

The  market  in  this  center  is  quiet,  al- 
most lifeless,  and  there  is  little  upon  which 
to  base  quotations.  Buyers'  ideas  of 
values  are  about  24(3j26c.  for  prime  hops, 
while  most  growers  are  holding  for  30c. 
or  better.  The  New  York  Producers' 
Price  Current  makes  the  following  resume 
of  the  situation:  "  The  market  continues 
to  present  a  dull  and  uninteresting  posi- 
tion, with  little  if  anything  of  note  to  re- 
port. Brewers  are  not  showing  a  particle 
of  interest,  and,  in  absence  of  demand 
from  them,  dealers  naturally  have  little 
if  any  encouragement  to  operate.  From 
the  Pacific  Coast  growers  who  are  still  in 
the  pool  express  confidence  in  the  future, 
claiming  that  all  the  hops  will  be  wanted 
at  higher  figures  than  now  possible  to 
reach  and  are  still  holding  at  30c.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  understand  that  a 
grower  in  Oregon  outside  of  the  pool  has 
made  some  sales  at  24j(«25c.  The  condi- 
tion of  growing  hops  on  the  Coast  is  not 
considered  quite  so  favorable,  owing  to 
continued  dry  weather,  and  rain  is  badly 
needed.  In  this  State  the  remaining 
quantity  of  1904  hops  in  growers'  hands  is 
very  light,  the  Waterville  Times  claiming 
less  than  500  bales  all  told.  Holders  con- 
tinue firm  in  their  views  and  are  asking 
prices  that  are  impossible  at  present  to 
realize.  Some  interest  is  reported  in  old 
hops  and  business  reported  between  deal- 
ers on  the  basis  of  10c.  The  growing  crop 
in  this  State  is  backward,  owing  to  con- 
tinued cool  weather;  but  this  is  not  con- 
sidered a  detriment,  as  experience  has 
proven  that  an  early  and  rapid  growth 
has  not  been  beneficial." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  85  @28 

Wool. 

Market  is  strong  and  there  is  not  much 
offering  from  first  hands.  Medium  and 
coarse  wools  are  more  eagerly  sought 
after  than  fine,  owing  to  the  great  de- 
mand for  army  woolens  for  the  far  East. 
All  wools  are  meeting  with  a  good  mar- 
ket, however,  much  better  than  for  many 
years.  For  some  Southern  Oregon  fleeces 
29c.  was  realized  in  this  market  the  past 
week. 

SPUING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  29  @— 

Northern,  free  28  @— 

Northern,  defective  22  @25 

Middle  County,  free  26  @— 

Middle  County,  defective  22  @24 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  24  @26 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  18  ®22 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  26  @29 

Nevada  20  @28 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Receipts  of  hay  have  been  showing  some 


increase,  but  offerings  have  been  mostly 
of  the  lower  grades  of  stable  hay,  and  for 
this  sort  the  market  lacks  firmness. 
Strictly  choice  Wheat,  mixed  Wheat  and 
Oat  or  Tame  Oat  sells  readily  at  full  cur- 
rent figures.  Alfalfa  hay  is  in  very  light 
receipt  and  not  much  call  for  it  at  pres- 
ent.   Straw  is  in  poor  demand. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00  ®  14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   ...   9  00  @  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ®1300 

Wild  Oat   700  ®  9  50 

Barley   7  00  @  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  ®  10  50 

Clover   6  00  @  900 

Stock  hay   5  00  @  7  00 

Compressed   12  00  @  14  50 

Straw,  V  bale   25  @  50 

Mlllstnffg. 

Market  for  Bran  is  dragging  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  figures.  Middlings  are 
slow  of  sale  and  prices  tend  downward. 
Rolled  Barley  is  not  being  crowded  on 
buyers.  Market  for  Milled  Corn  is  quite 
firm. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  f,  ton  |17  50   ©  19  00 

Bran,  *  ton   21  00   &  22  00 

Middlings   84  50  @  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  50  @  26  50 

Cornmeal   28  50   @  29  50 

Cracked  Corn   29  00  @  30  00 

Oilcake  Meal   33  50  @  35  no 


Mustard  Seed  now  offering  is  principally 
the  Yellow  variety,  and  this  is  being 
steadily  held.  Nothing  doing  in  Alfalfa. 
Rape  seed  is  in  light  stock  and  quotably 
higher. 

Flax   |i  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  60   @  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   8  @12* 

Canary   6*®  6* 

Rape   2  ®  2* 

Hemp   3*@— 

Timothy   5  ®  5* 

Honey. 

Supplies  are  not  heavy,  but  are  greater 
than  immediate  custom  can  be  obtained 
for  at  full  current  figures.  Present  offer- 
ings are  largely  of  the  amber  grades  and 
include  some  Hawaiian  Island  honey. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  5*@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  ®5 

Extracted,  Amber  3  @  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   8*@  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

Not  much  on  market,  neither  is  the  de- 
mand very  brisk.  Values  remain  quot- 
ably as  previously  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  light  f>  fb  29  @30 

Dark  27  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  fair  supply,  with  demand 
rather  light  and  prices  without  quotable 
change.  Market  for  Veal  is  moderately 
firm  for  desirable  sizes,  under  light  offer- 
ings, but  is  not  quotably  higher.  Mutton 
is  selling  at  about  same  figures  as  previ- 
ously noted,  with  supplies  ample  for  the 
immediate  rather  limited  requirements. 
Lamb  is  in  moderate  receipt  and  fair  re- 
quest at  last  quoted  range.  Hogs  are 
selling  to  about  as  good  advantage  as  for 
several  weeks  past,  not  many  coming  for- 
ward. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   5  @  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   —  @  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  @  4* 

Mutton — ewes,  8@7c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   5*®  5* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5*@  5* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*@  5* 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   4  ®  6 

Veal,  small,  »  ft   5  @  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,     lb   g  ®_ 

Lamb,  spring,  $  fb   s*©  9* 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Market  is  firm  for  Hides,  with  demand 
brisk.  Pelts  are  commanding  better  av- 
erage figures  than  for  a  long  time.  Cur- 
rent values  on  Tallow  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @11*  —  @10* 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  @U      —  @10 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  ®10*   —  ®  9* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  tbs. .—  @10*  —  ®  9* 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.—  @10*   —  ®  9* 

Stags   7*@—       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @11      —  @io 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @12     —  @ll 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®13     —  @12 

Dry  Hides  18*®—      17  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.—  @16*  —  @15 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @21      —  @19 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin  1  50@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  fi  skin   90®  1  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f*  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling.  *  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  large  prime,  each.. 3  25(g)— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  2  00,3— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60@— 

jjoree  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00@— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  S*@8* 


Bags  and  Bagging. 

Business  in  this  line  is  of  a  rather  light 
order  at  present,  but  an  increased  move- 
ment is  looked  for  In  the  near  future. 
Quotable  values  remain  as  last  noted. 

Bean  Bags    1  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   8*®7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  28x36,  spot   6'jia — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.     6^© — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-B>   38  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  a* fb   30  @ — 

Poultry. 

There  were  no  heavy  arrivals  of  either 
California  or  Eastern  poultry,  but  demand 
was  not  very  active  and  was  mainly  for 
choice  young  stock,  medium  size  to  full 
grown.  Many  of  the  old  fowls  arriving 
are  in  poor  condition  and,  in  consequence, 
sell  slowly  at  low  figures. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  V  lb  I  20  ®  83 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  fib                17  ®  19 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  fb                       17  ®  iw 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen                 5  00  @  5  50 

Hens,  large                                      6  00  @  6  50 

Roosters,  old                                   4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              7  00  @  7  50 

Fryers                                             5  50  @  6  00 

Broilers,  large                                 3  00  ®  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                2  00  @  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  v  dozen                       5  00  @  5  50 

Ducks,  large  young,  V  dozen            5  50  @  6  00 

Geese,  ft  pair                                   200  ®  2  25 

Goslings,  $  pair                              225  @250 

Pigeons,  old,  >  dozen  »          1  25  ®  1  50 

Pigeons,  young                               1  50  ®  2  00 

Butter. 

Active  competition  among  receivers  has 
advanced  prices  to  a  point  which  is  con- 
sidered very  risky  for  speculative  opera- 
tions. Some  of  the  heaviest  buyers  on 
cold  storage  account  refuse  to  pay  the 
prices  now  generally  asked.  Receipts  of 
creamery  butter  are  considerably  ahead 
of  the  demand  for  immediate  use. 

Creamery,  extras,  ¥  ft   20  @21 

Creamery,  firsts   19  ®80 

Creamery,  seconds   18  @19 

Dairy,  select   19  <S  20 

Dairy,  firsts   18*@19 

Dairy,  seconds   17*ul8 

Mixed  Store   16*@17* 

Cheese. 

Some  flats  are  going  in  cold  storage,  in 
absence  of  other  outlet  at  present. 
Young  Americas  are  in  light  supply  and 
are  selling  to  very  fair  advantage.  East- 
ern cheese  are  in  limited  stock  and  are 
being  firmly  held. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   9*@— 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9* 

California,  fair  to  good   8*®  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®ll 

Eastern   17  ®I8 

■««*. 

There  is  more  difference  in  prices  than 
for  some  time  past  and  a  correspondingly 
greater  difference  in  quality  of  offerings. 
For  strictly  choice  to  select  the  market  is 
firm.  Eggs  which  are  dirty,  or  which  run 
irregular  as  to  freshness,  size  and  color, 
are  not  readily  placed,  even  at  low  figures. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  @21 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  18  @19 

California,  good  to  choice  store   17  ®18 

Eastern  firsts   —  ®— 

Eastern  seconds   —  @— 

Potatoes. 

Old  potatoes  now  on  market  are  mostly 
Eastern  product,  representing  prior  ar- 
rival purchases  by  dealers.  They  are 
being  steadily  held,  but  movement  in 
them  is  not  brisk.  New  potatoes  show 
increased  receipt,  both  in  sacks  and  boxes, 
and  prices  are  averaging  lower. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  *  cental   1  50  ©  1  60 

Salinas  Burbanks,  f*  cental   ®  — 

Eastern  Burbanks,  *  cental   125  (at  1  60 

River  Reds,  ft  cental   —  @  — 

Oregon  Burbanks,  V  cental     ®  

New  Potatoes,  <H  cental    100  ®180 

Sweet  Potatoes,  H»  cental   —  @  — 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  was  in  tolerably  heavy  re- 
ceipt, but  only  a  small  proportion  was 
choice  to  fancy.  Peas  are  now  selling 
mainly  by  the  sack.  There  were  further 
arrivals  of  Florida  Tomatoes  and  lower 
prices  for  them.  Cucumbers  were  in  fair 
supply  for  this  early  date.  Green  Corn 
was  on  the  market  from  Contra  Costa 
county.  New  Red  Onions  were  in  ample 
receipt  for  current  needs. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  $  m   5  ®  7 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  f»  ft     4*©  5 

Beans,  Lima,  V  fb   —  ®  — 

Beans,  String,  f  II   3  ®  5 

Beans,  Wax,  V  ft   —  ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100  fts. . .     50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  V  ft  a   —  9 

Garlic,  fi  ft   6  ®  8 

Mushrooms,  ¥  ft   —  ©  — 

Onions,  Australian,  ft  ctl   6  00   ®  — 

Onions,  New  Red,  ■  ctl   1  00   ©  1  35 

Peas,  Green,  >  sack   1  25  ®  2  75 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  lb   —  @  — 

Peppers.  Green,  V  lb   10  ®  15 

Rhubarb.  #  box   50  ®  75 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   75  ©  1  00 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   2  00   ©  8  85 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box          I  00  m  1  jr. 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  ft  crate   8  00   ©  3  00 

Notb. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
80  to  80  fts.  gross 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Most  kinds  of  early  Summer  fruits  are 
now  represented  on  market,  and  some 
mid-Summer  varieties  have  begun  to  pu 
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in  an  appearrance,  notably  Cantaloupes 
from  Coachella  valley.  Green  Almonds 
were  in  moderate  receipt,  but  did  not  re- 
ceive much  attention,  and  were  difficult 
to  quote  in  a  regular  way.  Clyman-  and 
Cherry  Plums  were  received,  mostly  from 
Vacaville,  but  they  were,  as  a  rule,  too 
green  to  be  sought  after.  Alexander 
Peaches  from  Vacaville  section  were  in 
moderate  receipt,  but  mainly  so  green 
that  they  met  with  few  buyers  outside 
the  Chinese.  Pringle  and  Seedling  Apri- 
cots were  in  tolerably  good  supply,  and 
for  such  as  were  choice  there  was  a  very 
fair  demand.  Green  Apples  of  the  early 
varieties  are  coming  forward,  with  de- 
mand slow  for  the  general  run  of  offer- 
ings. Cherries  were  in  light  receipt  and 
market  firm  for  choice.  Berries  of  nearly 
all  seasonable  varieties  made  a  good  show- 
ing. 


Apples,  fancy,      50-box     @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50- tb.  bx. . .    @   

Apples,  fair  to  good,  fi  50-lb.  box. .  1  00  @  1  50 

Apples,  green,  ^  small  box   40  (a)  75 

Apricots.  Pringle.      crate   50  (a)  1  00 

Apricots,  Royal,  f,  box   65  (a)  125 

Blackberries,  $  chest   5  00  (3>  7  00 

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx  1  00  <a»  1  35 

Cherries,  White,  good  to  choice,  bx  50  ©  1  00 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  f,  box   1  20  (a)  1  35 

Cherries,  loo-e,  ft  lb   4  (S>  10 

Currants,  f,  drawer    50  (S>  75 

Gcseberries,  English,  ft  lb   6  @  8 

Gooseberries,  other  kinds,  lb   2<ri@  5 

Loganberries,  ft  chest   5  00  (a)  7  00 

Loganberries,  ft  crate   65  (5)  1  25 

Peaches,  ft  box   1  00  Ob  1  25 

Plums,  Cherry,  ft  box   65  (a)  1  00 

Plums,  Clyman,  ft  crate   1  00  (S>  1  25 

Raspberries,  ft  drawer   50  (3)  1  00 

Strawberries,  Florin,  ft  crate   50  (3>  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest  6  00  @  10  00 

Strawberries,  large  var.,  ft  chest.  3  50  @  7  00 


Dried  Fruits. 

Stocks  of  dried  fruit,  other  than  Prunes 
of  the  middle  sizes,  are  of  small  compass, 
and  supplies  of  Prunes  are  showing  steady 
reduction.  For  last  year's  Prunes  there 
is  a  good  demand  at  prevailing  values. 
Apples  are  so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly 
quotable.  Figures  below  named  for  Apri- 
cots and  Peaches  are  based  on  dealers' 
views  of  new  to  arrive.  While  the  Apri- 
cot crop  promises  to  be  large,  the  quality 
is  pot  likely  to  be  of  high  average,  and 
that  choice  to  fancy  Apricots  will  be  any 
lower  than  last  season  is  not  probable. 
Prospects  are  that  this  year's  Peaches 
will  command  fully  as  good  figures  as 
were  current  last  season.  The  steamer 
Sierra,  sailing  for  Australasia  on  Friday 
last,  carried  29,917  lbs.  dried  fruit,  exclu- 
sive of  Raisins.  The  shipments  included 
15,085  lbs.  Prunes  and  775  lbs.  Apples  for 
Australia.  For  New  Zealand  there  were 
8,570  lbs.  Prunes,  1,900  lbs.  Peaches, 
1,500  lbs.  Apples,  1,400  lbs.  Apricots. 
The  steamer  Queen,  sailing  Saturday  last 
for  British  Columbia,  carried  79,672  lbs. 
dried  fruit,  not  including  Raisins,  and  in- 
cluding 73,125  lbs.  Prunes,  3,625  lbs.  Figs, 
1,250  lbs.  Apricots,  625  lbs.  Plums,  500 
lbs.  Nectarines,  500  lbs.  Pears. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-D)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 


choice   5H@  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft>  boxes.  614®  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  —  @— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  ft>   6  @  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7ys@  8 

Figs,  10-ft)  box,  1-B>  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  5V4@  614 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7  @  9 

Pears,  standard,  ft  ft>   614®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7Yi@iO% 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   by,@  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (3>  814 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   614®  7V4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 


Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  — @— c;  40-50s,  4)4@414c; 
50-808,  2&@3c;  60-70s,  2M@2Vic;  70-80s,  2@2Mc; 
80-OOs,  l%@2c;  90-1008,  midlife;  small,  l>4<9>mc 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 


Apples,  sliced   2%®  2£ 

Apples,  quartered   3  ®  3V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3  @  314 

Figs,  Black   4 


Raisins. 

Thore  is  a  moderate  movement  out- 
ward. The  steamer  Sierra,  sailing  Fri- 
day last,  carried  16,000  pounds  for  New 
Zealand.  The  steamer  Queen,  sailing 
Saturday,  carried  11,350  lbs.  for  British 
Columbia  and  Northwest  Territory.  No 
changes  are  reported  in  quotable  values. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 


London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-fb  box         85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-fb  box          90  @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-fb  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-B)  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-fb  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3M@3V4c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @4&c 

4-  Crown  Standard  43£@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @4V4c 

Seedless  Sultanas   —  @3  c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4Xc 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4Hc 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  A%%i\c 


Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5tf@8  c 
Citrus  Fruits. 
Most  of  the  Oranges  now  on  market 
are  over-ripe  and  need  frequent  overhaul- 
ing on  account  of  decay  spots.  For  such 
stock  the  market  is  weak.  For  thor- 
oughly sound  and  choice  Oranges  the 
market  is  moderately  firm  but  the  demand 
is  not  active.  Lemons  are  offering  at  un- 
changed figures,  with  movement  fair  and 
no  scarcity  of  supplies.  Limes  are  in- 
creased stock  and  market  lower. 


Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, ft  bx  2  25  @2  75 

Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  ft  box.  1  50  @2  00 

Oranges,  Valencias,  ft  box   2  50  @2  75 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  1  25  ffll  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box        2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  fO  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  fO 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  50  @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  00  @i  50 


Nuts. 

Very  little  doing  in  either  Almonds  or 
Walnuts.  Stocks  of  desrable  qualities 
are  not  heavy  and  are  being  steadily  held. 


Chestnuts,  Italian,  ft  lb  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4^(3  514 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 


Wine. 

Business  in  the  wine  market  is  of  slim 
proportions,  so  far  as  transfers  from  first 
hands  are  concerned.  The  general  tone 
of  the  market  is  without  appreciable 
change,  being  steady  to  firm  for  good  to 
choice  stock  and  weak  for  poor  qualities. 
Dry  wines  of  1904  vintage  are  quoted  at 
14@17c.  per  gallon  wholesale,  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery.  Sweet  wine  of  1904  is 
offering  at  25c.  per  gallon,  winery  deliv- 
ery in  bulk,  27£c.  per  gallon  in  a  jobbing 
way,  San  Francisco,  but  strictly  choice 
sweet  wine  is  not  obtainable  at  these  fig- 
ures. Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco 
last  week  were  316,750  gallons,  and  for 
preceding  week  were  400,325  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE 

Since 

Same  time 

WEEK. 

July  1,1904. 

last  year. 

Flour,  H  sks. , . 

 71,778 

4,120,298 

4.930.454 

Wheat,  ctls... 

  26,339 

2,607,745 

2,241,659 

  46,074 

3,321,647 

5.270,776 

Oats,  ctls  

  2,102 

812,167 

835,066 

Corn,  ctls  

  10,409 

254,709 

151,888 

Rye,  ctls  

  1,281 

54,290 

56,957 

  4.544 

624,934 

700,965 

Potatoes,  sks. . 

  16,116 

1,192,015 

1,247,076 

  3,894 

122  964 

148,712 

  2.954 

164.042 

161,222 

Wool,  bales  , , 

  2,096 

73,877 

64,465 

Hops,  bales  . . . 

  50 

39,183 

29,487 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1904. 

last  year. 

Flour,  M  sk  

43,168 

2,699,228 

3,043,484 

Wheat,  ctls  

360 

805,496 

973,822 

Barley,  ctls  

5,420 

1,868,401 

4,134,811 

Oats,  ctls  

160 

80,064 

23.640 

Corn,  ctls  

4,935 

136,433 

17,804 

Beans,  sks  

413 

49,182 

38,528 

508 

228.025 

220,044 

884,219 

2,438,346 

4,558 

387,187 

589,714 

196 

2,772 

4,833 

2,591 

107,457 

104,378 

THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 


The  State  Protects  the  Wild  Birds. 


Section  637a  of  the  Penal  Code  has 
been  so  amended  as  to  give  protection 
to  all  wild  birds  excepting  only  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Cooper's  hawk,  the  sharp- 
shinned  hawk,  the  duck  hawk,  the 
great  horned  owl,  the  blue  jay,  the 
California  linnet  and  the  English  spar- 
row. Any  person  who,  in  the  State  of 
California,  "shall  at  any  time  hunt, 
shoot,  shoot  at,  pursue,  take,  kill,  or 
destroy,  buy,  sell,  give  away,  or  have 
in  his  possession,  except  upon  a  writ- 
ten permit  from  the  State  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of 
propagation,  or  for  educational  or  sci- 
entific purposes,  any  wild  bird,  living 
or  dead,  or  any  part  of  any  dead  wild 
bird  (except  those  above  named  as- 
being  excluded  from  protection),  or 
who  shall  rob  the  nest,  or  take,  sell,  or 
offer  for  sale,  or  destroy  the  egg  sof 
any  wild  bird,  other  than  those  named 
above,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  and 
is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Game  birds  are  not  included 
under  this  head,  but  are  protected 
under  other  sections  of  the  Penal  Code. 

There  are  no  English  sparrows  in 
southern  California.  All  our  native 
sparrows  are  in  the  protected  list  and 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  English  spar- 
rows. 

Bird  students  wishing  to  make  col- 
lections of  wild  birds  or  their  eggs  for 
educational  or  scientific  purposes  must 
first  procure  a  permit  from  the  State 


Write  "Osgood"  Blnghamton,  N.  Y.,  about  their 
"New  Idea"  ready  to  weigh  "Pltless  Soale." 


Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  at  San 
Francisco,  but  only  a  limited  number 
of  such  permits  will  be  issued,  and 
these  for  only  a  limited  number  of  spec- 
imens, and  those  applying  therefor 
must  have  suitable  recommendations 
from  heads  of  educational  institutions 
or  be  otherwise  properly  recommended. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  California  condor,  all  the 
eagles,  all  the  sea  birds,  the  turkey 
buzzard  or  vulture,  and  all  the  hawks 
but  three  above  named  as  being  ex- 
cluded, are  now  protected. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law 
keepers  of  bird  stores,  or  other  per- 
sons, must  not  sell,  buy  or  offer  for  sale 
mocking  birds  or  any  other  native  wild 
birds. 

Those  who  wish  to  keep  native  birds 
in  captivity  for  study  or  propagation 
must  procure  a  permit  from  the  State 
Fish  Commission. 

All  species  of  tree  squirrels  are  pro- 
tected at  all  times.  So  are  swan, 
pheasants,  bob  whites,  and  other  im- 
ported quail  or  partridges. 

The  bag  limit  on  doves  is  reduced  to 
twenty-five  birds,  and  these  birds  must 
not  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

The  open  season  for  hunting  deer  has 
been  reduced  to  two  and  one  -  half 
months,  beginning  on  August  1,  and 
only  two  male  deer  may  be  taken  in 
one  season.  A  number  of  counties  will 
still  further  reduce  the  open  season  for 
deer,  doves  and  quail. 

The  use  of  any  kind  of  snare  or  trap 
or  poisonous  substance  in  catching  wild 
game  is  a  misdemeanor. 

Severe  penalties  are  imposed  for 
taking  the  eggs  of  quail  or  other 
game  birds. 

The  minimum  fine  for  killing  does  and 
fawns  is  now  $50.  A  bill  was  passed 
making  the  killing  of  an  elk  a  felony. 

Snipe  and  other  shore  birds  have  a 
closed  season  and  are  not  on  the  sale 
list. 

Permits  for  study  or  propagation 
are  not  issued  in  the  closed  season. 

The  California  Audubon  Society  has 
reason  to  hope,  and  has  made  a  request 
to  that  effect,  that  no  permits  be 
issued  for  the  taking  of  the  California 
vulture,  or  condor,  or  its  eggs.  As 
this  species  is  almost  extinct,  the  time 
has  come  for  energetic  measures  to 
prevent  its  total  destruction. 

Teachers  should  endeavor  to  impress 
the  substance  of  this  article  upon  their 
pupils,  in  order  that  they  may  fully 
understand  that  legal  bird  killing  and 
egg  collecting,  as  it  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  is  at  an  end  in  California,  and 
than  the  Audubon  Society  will  prose- 
cute all  violations  of  the  bird  and  game 
laws  that  come  to  its  notice. 

The  interest  and  co  -  operation  of 
farmers'  organizations,  humane  socie- 
ties, women's  clubs,  game  protective 
associations  and  individuals  towards 
preventing  the  destruction  of  our  wild 
birds,  and  in  protecting  the  wild  game 
in  closed  seasons,  is  urgently  solicited. 
Notify  yojur  nearest  game  warden  re- 
garding violations,  or  address  Califor- 
nia Audubon  Society,  W.  Scott  Way 
secretary,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 


Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rlalto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Publlo  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  door,  Mills  Building, 
Sati  Francisco.   Telephone  Bush  848. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANT: 


D.E.AIIisonJr..Pres.  I  P.O.Box2497.  |  E.  R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits.  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 


Reliance  Engineering  Co* 

(Incorporated) 


 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Stationary  and  Marine  Engines 

tor  GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL.       GENERAL  REPAIRING. 
227  FREMONT  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  Main  5608. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  ^ 


We  handle  only  the  best  make  of 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  for  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 


R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Windmill  and 
Feed  Mill  Co. 

35  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 

W<  hi*(  beta  mikmr  'he  Bou  Frun  LioMrr 
mice  i'jj.  ji  J  thouhindi  o(  Them  ut  nov  ta 
uk.  Their  Art  bfbWlh  Jl-onjtr  ind  tbUa  ibin 
•ay  othtf  make.  A  10-ti  Uddtt  wcifhl  25  lb*, 
w  th*i  c>fU  *nd  boyi  tin  fundi*  tb(m.  £jch  * 

tltp  a  bMwd  With  lour  wirt  b'ttu.    W<  Will  L 

1       ihip  one  ot  more  to  *njr  S.  P.  R.  R.  Sutietl  in  / 

I  ObtofTM., on  -ru.pl  of  p«*-  ;o  pi.  <a0,  Jk 
3*     Jflrf  p'li+y  Iht  fntfht 

Driver.  Aber  A  Co..  San  Leandro,  Cal.  J 


Look  After  Your  Fences  Now. 

UHe  trie  J.  F.  Plattenberger  Keinforced  Con- 
crete Post,  the  post  that  will  not  rot,  corrode  or 
burn.  It  is  the  post  that  will  last  FORHVER.  It 
improves  with  age.  Make  them  yourself.  Nothing 
is  more  simple.  For  molds  and  further  description, 
address 

J.  P.  Plattenberger,  Savanna,  III. 


Live,  reliable  agents  wanted  for 
well  known  GEM  WINDMILLS  and 
the  F00S  GAS  ENGINES. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  particulars. 

BECK- WAKEFIELD  CO., 
122  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  5()-lb.  kegs,  13.60;  100-Ib.  kegs,  $4.5(1;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  X%c  per  lb.;  barrel,  426  lb.,  314c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMKS  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
930-41  N.  Front  8treet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  lA/orks 

308  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Santa  Clara  Pomona  Grange. 

On  Saturday,  the  13th,  the  five 
Granges  of  Santa  Clara  county  met 
with  the  Pomona  (county)  Grange  at 
10  o'clock  in  Lincoln  Grange  Hall,  near 
Cupertino.  In  spite  of  the  numerous 
picnics  the  attendance  was  good. 

Reports  were  made  from  all  sections 
by  subordinate  Grange  delegates,  in- 
cluding careful  crop  reports,  and  after 
the  transaction  of  general  business  the 
meeting  adjourned  for  luncheon  to  the 
small  grove  on  the  Sherwood  orchard, 
just  opposite. 

George  Hvde,  Master  of  Lincoln 
Grange,  welcomed  those  present, 
speaking  in  appreciation  of  the  work 
and  attendance.  He  introduced  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  L.  Watson,  who  followed  with 
an  address.  She  spoke  of  "The  Sig- 
nificance of  the  Grange  "  from  the  ethi- 
cal and  educational  points  of  view,  en- 
larging most  particularly  upon  the 
consideration  shown  and  equal  privi- 
leges given  to  women  in  this  work, 
which  is  to  beautify  and  uplift  rural 
life,  counting  very  greatly  upon  this  as 
a  strong  factor  in  purifying  and 
strengthening  the  home  and  sacred 
family  relations. 

The  programme  closed  with  a  talk 
upon  the  practical  side  of  Grange  work 
by  Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler  of  Berkeley,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  farmers  and  orchardists  in  Cali- 
fornia, many  of  whom  are  retired  busi- 
ness men  or  those  of  the  professions 
who  have  invested  capital  in  land,  and 
now  find  conditions  which  demand  all 
their  business  acumen,  and  especially 
their  co-operative  efforts.  He  deplored 
the  indifference,  the  give-up-the-game 
spirit  and  weak  yielding  of  those  who 
as  Grange  members  should  be  co-work- 
ers, i.  e.,  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  a 
truly  brotherly  sense.  He  commended 
the  views  of  5frs.  Watson  upon  ethical 
and  educational  lines,  but  appealed  to 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  to  work  to 
secure  the  25,000  Californians  who 
ought  to  be  Grange  members,  deeming 
it  absolutely  essential  that  the  farmers 
should  be  aroused  all  over  the  State. 
He  said  frankly  that  our  actions  belie 
the  reputation  we  bear  for  industry 
and  enterprise. 

The  interest  shown,  as  well  as  the 
full  attendance,  was  most  gratifying 
and  an  invitation  was  accepted  to  meet 
with  Sunnyvale  Grange  in  June. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK, 

316  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Authorized  Capital  $1,000,000.00. 

Paid  Up  Capital   500.000.00. 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits   265.000.00. 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  DEPOSITS.     LOANS  MADE 

Directors : 

WM.  BABCOCK  ,.  .Parrott  &  Co 

S.  U  ABBOT  Security  Suvines  Bank. 

O.  D.  BALDWIN  O.  D  Baldwin  &  Son. 

JOSEPH  D.  GRANT  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co. 

E.J.  MOCUTCHEN   Page,  McCutchen  &  Knight. 

L.  F.  MONTEAGLE  Capitalist. 

R.  H.  PEASE  Pres.  Goouvear  Rubber  Co. 

WARREN  D.  CLARK  .    Williams,  Dimond  &  Co 

JAS.  L.  FLOOD  Capitalist. 

J.  A.  DONOHOE.Pres.  Donohoe  Kelly  Banking  Co. 

JOHN  PARROTT  Capitalist. 

JACO  i  STERN  Vice-Pres.  Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 

WILLIAM  BABCOCK  President. 

S.  L.  ABBOT  Vice-President  and  Manager. 

FRED  W.  RAY  Secretary 

SIDNEY  V.  SMITH  Attorney. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  Deposits  for  six  months 
ending  Dec.  31, 1904.  was  at  :t<t  per  cent  per  annum. 

FRENCH  SAYINGS  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $600,000.00. 

BANKING  OFFICE, ...  .315  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Officers: 

CHARLES  CARPY  President. 

ARTHUR  LEGALLET  Vice-President. 

LEON  BOCQUERAZ  Secretary. 

JOHN  GINTY  Assistant  Secretary. 

P.  A.  BERGEROT  Attorney. 

For  Sale --A  G  ok  Wagon. 

SEATS  24  MEN.    STRONGLY  BUILT.  LIGHT 
WEIGHT.    Address  Box  4,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


reme.ly  fur  Spavins,  Ring- 
bones, Curbs.  Splints  and 

all  terms  of  lameness. 
KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

mtn  i  r fin i  tly,  permanent! »,  with- 
out fetr.  tlkbotll*.  Ofoi  ffi.  All 
rirut-irfitl.  l-nr.,n»:ieJ  f  r  fimlljui*. 
1.    k,  .1  Trt  -    ton  thiH  r«  .free. 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enotiburg  F«ll«,  Vermont. 


CLE 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


SPECIAL! 

I  offer  for  a  short  time  only  a  splendid  46-acre 
tract  of  land  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which 
for  a  Summer  Resort  is  ideal,  being  so  situated  as 
to  be  free  from  fogs  and  wind  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  hills  and  valleys.  Fenced  and 
cross-fenced;  beautiful  groves  of  natural  woods; 
delightful  and  healthful  climate.  About  2SU0  as- 
sorted fruit  trees,  and  Ave  acres  in  table  grapes. 
Location  4(4  miles  from  Los  Gatos.  Fine  house  7 
rooms;  barn  and  outbuildings;  purest  mountain 
water  in  abundance.   Price  16000. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


Portland '  s 
The  Place  * 

for  the  great  North- 
western exposition 

Lewis  &  Clark 
Centennial 

and  the  scenic  Shasta 
Route  of  the 

Southern 
Pacific 
Is  the  Way 

Exposition  opens  June  1, 
closes  October  15,  1905. 
Pares  from  all  points 
will  be  greatly  reduced. 
Ask  agents  at  613  Market 
street  about  these 

Low  Rates 


Irak  Hl^aH 


Write  for  Deering  catalogue,  or  call  on 
the  nearest  Deering  agent. 


lNTERNAT10NALHHARVESJMC0.0FflMEmcA 


BAKER'S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 


No  Traces  or 
Doubletrees. 

No  Barking  of 
Pruit  Trees. 

Light  Work  for 
the  Team. 

Easy  Work  for 
the  Driver 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keepiug 
3^  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
'  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L»'stillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Ajjls.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Wood  Pipe 


INATIOIN/\L  WOOD  FMF»E  CO. 

Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADE  I'll.  'M  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OR 
SELECTED  PDGET  BOUND  YELLOW  TIB. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE,  STHp*  MATEO  EX..  ^  qSAN  FMNCJ8CO  OPF.CE:  30,  MARKET  ST. 
A  BOOKLET.  "THB  WHOLE  STO"Y  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  Agents.  San  Francisco,  Cal..  Washington,  0.  C. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  KOEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


KEGISTERET)  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HOL STEIN S — Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est.  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  OURHAM8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  'Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE&  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  sired  by  Rio 
Bonito  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTt  i 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  . 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


■  ,  duo  ouci  uujcutu  o  u. ,  ouu  r  i  au- 

Poultry  Supplies 


FOR  SALE. 


FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


50  UNBROKE  HULES, 

coming  four  years  old)  will  make  1100  lbs.,  for  sale. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED, 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  81.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  S2.00;  15.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  Is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


GOF»HER  DEATH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put ' — 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.   Price  $1.25.  TRADE  ■, 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  mark 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it 
when  you  need  it.   If  he  don't,  then  £ffii=| 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it  5£,*a5 
prepaid.   Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats  S  2  I 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE  "^S?^J 
CHEMICAL  CO.     California  Office, 
303  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable."  No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


PROFIT  IN  POULTRY. 

Are  you  interested  in  Poultry?  If  so, 
write  the  Must  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  for 
their  free  catalog  D— 42  pages  of  valuable 
information  on  Poultry  Raising.  Largest 
Manufacturing  and  Poultry  Plant  in  the 
World. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  AND 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS  WHEN  EGGS  ARE  HIGH. 

Breeding  Stock  for  sale:  prices  and  Prize  Record 
for  the  asking.  I  bred  BEST  PEN  at  WORLD'S 
FAIR  and  won  ALL  BLUES  at  State  Fair  1904. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  83.00  and  85.00  per  set. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


FOR    BEST   VACCINATION  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

Use  Only  the  Vaccine  Made  by  the  Discoverers,  namely, 

"PASTEUR" 

"BLACKLSGINE"  is  the  best  and  most 
convenient. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Fronelseo 


n 


F.S.BURCH 


lEarLabels 


(or  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  i  p. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&CO..  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

Importers  and  Refiners  of 

Sublimed  Piilnliiir  "Anchor Brand" 
"Volcano  Brand"  \  Pure  Flowers 

"Tiger  Brand"   UU l|JIIUI       of  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


it-.-' 


We  make  them.  J>  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots).*?*  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  <£>  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  «s*  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepejs'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 
THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  G.  B.  LEWIS  CO  BEE  HIVE  WARE. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  \  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Rep/d.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


can  be  raised  profitably  only  in  soil 
containing  plenty  of  Potash.  All 
vegetables  require  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining at  least  io  per  cent,  actual 

Potash 

Without  Potash  no  fertilizer  is  com- 
plete, and  failure  will  follow  its  use. 


Every  farmer  should  have  our  valuable  bonks 
on  fertilization-*- they  are  net  ndver*  isin« 
matter  booming  any  sjeiiul  fertilizer,  but 
books  of  authoi  it  at  ive  information  that  means 
large  prolitt*  to  the  farmers.  Sent  free  for  the 
asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 


9B  Nassau  Street. 


New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  qp.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 


SULPHUR 


"  Horseshoe" 
Pea  Grain 

"Crown" 
Sublime 


Horseshoe " 
Powdered 


"  Nevada' 


Lump 


NEVADA 


NEYADA  SULPHUR  CO.,  ^laSS:"'1- 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fiist:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  Mm  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
offlcUl  rec  >rds  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1 872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions, searches,  and  glv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  i  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete,  lnvontors'  Guid* 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  Fir<«  St.,  San  Franeiteo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  *  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MOFALL  A  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Heavy  Stee!  Gables 

tied  together  securely  with  steel  wire 
stays  in  uniform  meshes  make  the  sub- 
stantial, solid,  handsome 

ELLWOOD  FENCE 

  58  mot 


It  is  scientifically  correct  in  every  partic- 
ular   No  waste  material,  do  weak  place 
anywhere— no  Foolishness.  ELLWOOD 
FENCE  is  all  fence.   It  does  its  duty  all 
the  time,  holds  stock  securely,  outlasts 
your  neighbor's  cheap  and  wobbly  ex- 
cuse for  a  fence,  and  is  guaranteed  to  you 
by  the  largest  and  financially  strongest 
concern  in  the  world  in  fence  manufac- 
turing.   There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  ELLWOOD  FENCE. 
There  is  every  reason  why  you  should. 
Ask  our  dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you 
ELLWOOD  FENCE. 
Get  our  free  booklet.  Bent  you  In  a  minute 
when  we  get  your  request.    It  tell9  some 
tilings  nbout  fenee  and  fencinu  for  all 
purposes  that  you  will  be  clad  to  know. 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  155 
Chicago.  New  York,  Denver.  San  Francisco 


DON'T 

STOP 

to  make  fast  the  rope 
Use  the 

Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
INO  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXF.S.  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Glanders. 

This  disease  has  cropped  out  in  the 
northern  part  of  San  Joaquin  county 
and  three  horses  with  the  disease  have 
been  killed.  Dr.  F.  Segsworth  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  disease 
to  the  Lodi  Sentinel: 

The  fact  that  glanders  is  a  disease 
that  is  readily  transmissible  to  man, 
and  that  it  occurs  in  a  more  or  less  lat- 
ent form  in  some  animals  of  the  equine 
species  in  almost  every  locality,  should 
be  sufficient  to  warn  every  owner  of 
horses  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  first 
symptoms  of  this  dreaded  disease. 

Glanders  -  is  a  contagious,  constitu- 
tional disease  of  the  horse  and  mule, 
and  is  readily  communicable  to  man, 
the  dog,  cat,  pig  and  smaller  animals. 
The  bovine  species  and  the  domestic 
fowl  are  alone  exempt. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  specific 
micro-organism — the  bacillus  mallei — 
which  is  found  in  the  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  in  the  pus  from  the  ulcers, 
and,  in  acute  attacks,  in  the  blood  also. 
The  disease  does  not  result  from  stran- 
gles, distemper,  nasal  gleet  or  other 
diseases,  though  it  may  be  found  in 
combination  with  them. 

Glanders  and  farcy  are  one  and  the 
same  disease,  the  latter  being  the  ex- 
ternal or  cutaneous  form.  In  either 
form  it  attacks  the  lymphatic  system, 
and  is  confined  usually  to  the  upper  air 
passages,  lining  of  the  lungs,  nostrils  or 
shin,  though  it  may  attack  the  bones 
or  any  of  the  internal  organs. 

Many  animals  have  glanders  in  a 
latent  form,  i.  e.,  the  disease  may  exist 
without  any  outward  appearances,  and 
the  animal  be  apparently  sound,  but 


from  the  effects  of  hard  work,  expos- 
ure, debility  from  an  attack  of  another 
disease,  etc.,  an  acute  attack  of 
glanders  will  be  brought  on  and  the 
animal  quickly  succumb. 

The  external  form  begins  by  the 
formation  of  little  nodes  under  the  skin; 
these  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  wal- 
nut and  are  called  farcy  buds.  They 
are  hot  and  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and 
soon  break  down  and  form  a  ragged  ul- 
cer which  discharges  a  peculiar  oily- 
looking,  sticky  fluid  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  disease.  Along  with  this 
there  may  be  lameness,  swelling  of  one 
leg.  usually  a  hind  one,  a  chronic  cough, 
and  general  unthriftness. 

In  acute  glanders  the  respiratory 
tract  is  affected.  There  is  a  discharge 
from  one,  or  both,  nostrils;  it  may  be 
slight  or  profuse;  is  usually  not  odor- 
ous, except  in  last  stages,  and  is  sticky 
and  adheres  to  edges  of  nostrils.  On 
the  septum  nasi,  or  partition  between 
the  nostrils,  may  be  seen  small  ulcers 
in  various  stages  of  development,  and 
discharging  their  oily  looking  contents. 
Often,  however,  these  ulcers  may  be 
situated  so  high  up  in  the  nasal  pas- 
sages that  they  cannot  readily  be  seen 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  examination. 

Acute  glanders  may  be  mistaken  for 
strangles,  or  nasal  catarrh,  but  there 
are  no  nodes  in  either  disease  and  the 
discharge  is  more  profuse  in  nasal 
catarrh. 

When  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis mallein  or  the  inoculation  test 
should  be  employed.  The  mallein  test 
is  made  by  injecting  mallein  (a  steril- 
ized product  from  a  culture  of  glanders 
bacilli)  under  the  skin.  The  inocula- 
tion consists  in  inoculating  a  rabbit  or 
guinea  pig  with  some  of  the  discharge 
from  the  nose. 

The  treatment  for  glanders  is  mainly 
preventive.  Slight  cases  may  appar- 
ently recover  with  proper  care  and 
treatment,  but  there  is  always  danger 
of  these  animals  infecting  others,  or  of 
the  disease  breaking  out  again  in  an 
acute  form. 

All  suspected  animals  should  be  sepa 
rated  from  other  stock,  at  once;  pro- 
nounced cases  should  be  destroyed  and 
the  others  quarantined  for  a  period  of 
one  to  three  months. 

Several  States  have  passed  excellent 
laws  in  regard  to  glanders,  and  allow 
indemnity  for  all  animals  destroyed, 
with  the  result  that  the  disease  in 
these  States  has  been  almost  complete- 
ly eradicated.  But  in  California  where 
our  law  makers  are  only  after  boodle, 
the  danger  to  human  life  from  this 
source  is  little  considered. 


THE  APIARY. 


Bees  and  Their  Ways. 

It  is  a  rule  for  bees  to  build  their 
brood  combs  of  a  uniform  thickness  and 
a  certain  distance  apart.  It  was  found 
by  measurement  that  bees,  when  left  to 
themselves,  space  their  combs  1J  inch 
from  center  to  center.  Then  it  was 
that  men,  noticing  this  rule,  began  to 
try  to  devise  some  means  to  bring  the 
manipulation  of  the  combs  within  easier 
reach.  At  last  Langstroth  brought 
out,  or  at  least  perfected,  the  movable 
frame,  by  means  of  which  the  combs  of 
a  colony  could  easily  be  removed  from 
the  hive  for  examination;  could  be 
transposed,  or  exchanged  with  the 
combs  from  another  hive.  If  it  had  not 
been  customary  for  the  bees  to  build 
their  combs  straight  and  uniform,  men 
would  not  have  thought  of  having  the 
combs  built  in  frames. 

A  normal  colony  of  bees,  casting  a 
prime  swarrn,  uniformly  takes  its  reign- 
ing queen  with  said  swarm,  and  the 
swarm  will  alight  and  hang  in  a  cluster 
before  leaving  for  their  final  home. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  habit,  the 
practiced  beekeeper  does  not  go  to  the 
trouble  to  beat  tin  pans  and  throw  dirt 
in  the  air  in  order  to  stop  such  a 
swarm.  He  knows  they  will  first  clus- 
ter on  some  tree  or  bush  and  while 
thus  clustered  he  will  have  time  to  pre- 


pare a  hive  for  their  reception,  ll 
they  take  flight  from  the  cluster  he 
knows  they  will  leave  for  parts  unknown 
and  it  is  then  that  he  will  resort  to  any 
and  all  means  to  stop  them.  My  method 
of  stopping  run-away  swarms  is  to 
avoid  ever  having  any. 

A  normal  swarm  of  bees  will  uni- 
formly return  to  the  hive  from  which 
they  came,  if  by  any  chance  the  queen 
is  not  with  them;  taking  advantage  of 
this  fact,  we  clip  off  one  wing  from  the 
queens  before  swarming  season  begins, 
then  when  the  swarms  issue  the  queens, 
not  being  able  to  fly,  are  found  and 
caged  at  the  entrance,  and  held  till  the 
swarm  begins  to  return,  when  they  are 
released  and  allowed  to  run  in.  In  the 
interval  that  the  bees  are  in  the  air 
before  discovering  the  absence  of  the 
queen,  the  hive  can  be  taken  away  and 
a  new  one  put  in  its  place.  To  this 
new  hive  the  bees  will  return,  because 
it  is  the  law  with  them  to  return  to  the 
old  location.  Now  you  begin  to  see 
how  a  knowledge  of  these  things  aids 
us  in  the  practical  work  of  the  apiary. 
If  bees  begin  to  build  a  comb  straight, 
they  will  finish  it  that  way.  We  there- 
fore place  strips  of  foundation  in  the 
frames  or  section  boxes,  it  having  been 
demonstrated  that  the  bees  will  uni- 
formly start  their  combs  on  these  thin 
strips  of  pressed  wax. 

Every  beekeeper  knows  that  bees 
will  pounce  on  any  exposed  sweets  dur- 
ing a  dearth  of  honey  when  bees  cannot 
find  nectar  in  the  flowers,  and  that 
they  will  become  very  much  excited 
and  will  be  likely  to  enter  other  hives 
than  their  own  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bing, and  will  sometimes  become  angry 
and  sting  stock  or  passers-by.  He  will 
therefore  carefully  avoid  using  any  bits 
of  honey  or  other  sweets  at  such  times, 
and  women  preparing  preserves  should 
do  so  behind  closed  or  screen  doors.  If 


inThe  New  Idea 
nPitless  Scale 


You  have  $S$  coming.  You  save  them 
on  "underweights''  when  you  buy  an 
U.goiHl  "New  Idea"  Steel  Pitlesa 
"Ready  to  Weigh "  Scale.  No  pit. 
No  wall.  No  timber''except  platform 

  plank,  i  No  expense  or  trouble. 

You  know  you  nt-eil  a  scale.  You  have  been  think. 
Inqr  and  talking  about  it  for  year*.  Now  send  for  our 
prices  and  liber.il  terms.  Don't  wait  until  you  have 
lu«t  the  proHta  on  another  j ear's  crops.   We  make  all 


kinds  of  scales.  By  the  way.  do  you  know  a  good 
machinery  man?  Do  him  and  us  a  favor.  Show  nim 
this  ad,  and  write  us  about  scales  for  yourself. 

Osgood  Scale  Co.  Box  73.  Riniihumton.  N.Y. 


not,  she  may  be  bothered  by  having  a 
lot  of  bees  buzzing  inside  of  her  kitchen. 
At  a  time  when  there  is  honey  in  the 
flowers  bees  do  not  notice  any  such 
exposed  sweets. 

As  a  rule  bees  cast  a  prime  swarm 
as  soon  as  the  first  queen  cell  is  sealed, 
unless  prevented  by  bad  weather, 
therefore  the  first  young  queen  may  be 
expected  to  emerge  on  the  eighth  day 
from  first  swarm.  When  the  young 
queen  hatches,  we  may  look  for  a  sec- 
ond or  after  swarm.  Knowing  this  law 
we  will  look  in  the  hive  on  the  seventh 
day  and  destroy  all  but  one  queen  cell. 
There  will  be  no  swarm,  in  accordance 
with  another  well  known  law  that  bees 
will  not  leave  the  hive  queenless  and  no 
provision  for  a  new  queen  to  be  reared. 
It  will  be  seen  that  beekeeping  consists 
in  conforming  your  methods  to  the  hab- 
its of  the  bees  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
them  do  your  will,  not  by  willing  that 
they  shall  do  anything  contrary  to  their 
established  customs. — Harry  Lathrop, 
in  Wisconsin  Agriculturist. 
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Only  Bowl 
With  , 
Proper  Bearing 

AU  "bucket  bowl"  sep- 
arators have  incorrect 
bearings.  The  bowl  Is 
set  upon  the  spindle 
and  held  upright  by 
rigid  bearings.  Such 
bowls  are  top  heavy,  in- 
clined to  wobble,  sure 
to  bind. 

Tnbnlar  bowls,  only, 
are  properly  sup- 
ported, being  sus- 
pended from  and 
turning  upon  a  single 
ball  bearing.  A  breath 
almost  turns  them. 
Tbey  cannot  wobble  or 
bind.  Catalog  L-131  tells 
all  about  them. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


How  the  Holstein  Calves  Were  Fed  at 
the  World's  Fair. 


Perhaps  nothing  connected  with  the 
St.  Louis  dairy  demonstration  was  of 
more  interest  to  those  who  visited  the 
barns  than  the  calf  produce  of  the  Hol- 
stein cows,  writes  David  Propps  in  the 
Holstein  Register.  These  calves  were  all 
born  on  the  exposition  grounds  during 
the  spring  months  and  were  kept  there 
throughout  the  entire  summer.  As  the 
blood  of  famous  ancestors  coursed 
through  their  tiny  veins,  many  of  them 
very  early  became  quite  promising 
youngsters,  and  breeders  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  spoke  in  highest  terms 
of  praise  regarding  the  herd. 

The  five  calves  whose  dams  were  en- 
tered in  the  dual-purpose  test  proved 
to  be  good  feeders;  they  became  quite 
beefy  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  av- 
erage weight  of  the  five  calves  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  weeks  was  nearly  400 
pounds,  while  the  daughter  of  Jolie 
Johanna,  the  grand  champion  cow  in 
the  live  stock  show,  weighed  470  pounds 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  weeks. 

Although  these  calves  were  not  kept 
on  the  grounds  for  exhibition,  a  few  of 
them  were  entered  in  the  live  stock 
show  and  received  many  prizes. 

World's  Fair  Hadria,  a  five  months' 
old  daughter  of  Hadria  2nd,  won  first 
prize  in  open  competition,  snowing  in  a 
ring  of  twenty  or  more  of  the  best  in 
the  land,  many  of  which  were  more  than 
twice  her  age. 

Few  persons  realize  the  difficulty  of 
raising  calves  under  the  unfavorable 
conditions  such  as  existed  at  the 
World's  Fair.  The  confinement,  the 
hot  weather,  the  exposure  to  flies,  etc., 
were  conditions  that  must  be  met  by 
constant  care  and  the  utmost  precau- 
tion in  feeding. 

"What  do  you  feed  your  calves? 
How  often  and  how  much  do  you  feed 
them  ?  How  do  you  keep  them  in  such 
perfect  condition  ? "  were  questions 
frequently  asked,  and,  as  we  often  re- 
marked at  the  time,  questions  not  eas- 
ily answered;  for  in  a  herd  of  growing 
calves  the  ration  is  constantly  being 
changed,  and  it  may  be  said  that  no  two 
calves  are  fed  exactly  alike.  There- 
fore, to  answer  these  questions  fully,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  deal  with  each 
individual  separately. 

These  calves  were  fed  principally  on 
whole  milk,  in  quantity  from  six  to  ten 
pounds  at  a  feed.  As  soon  as  they  were 
old  enough  to  eat  grain,  they  received 
a  reasonable  ration  of  crushed  oats, 


corn  hominy,  wheat  bran  and  oil  meal, 
mixed  in  proportion  to  suit  their  re- 
spective conditions  from  time  to  time. 

Milk  should  be  given  to  a  calf  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
cow,  while  it  yet  contains  the  animal 
heat;  if  not,  it  should  be  warmed  to  that 
temperature  before  feeding,  and  in  no 
case  should  a  calf  receive  into  its  stom- 
ach milk  that  tastes  or  smells  old,  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  expected.  No 
kind  of  grain  is  more  wholesome  or  safer 
feed  for  a  calf  than  ground  oats.  Oats, 
therefore,  should  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  grain  ration.  Corn  meal  or 
hominy  may  be  added  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, or  when  flesh  is  especially  desired. 
Wheat  bran  is  easily  digested  and  is  a 
cooling  diet  for  extremely  hot  weather. 
Linseed  meal  should  be  fed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs.  If  alfalfa  hay  is  fed,  very  little 
of  the  meal  will  be  required;  if  timothy 
or  clover  is  fed,  the  meal  may  be  in- 
creased. Linseed  meal  is  also  an  excel- 
lent food  for  replacing  butter  fat  when 
calves  are  fed  on  skimmed  milk. 

For  calves  fed  on  whole  milk  clover 
hay  is  preferable.  Alfalfa  may  be  fed 
at  times  for  a  change,  but  well  cured 
clover  is  not  only  more  palatable  but 
better  suited  to  the  entire  ration.  For 
skimmed-milk  calves  alfalfa  hay  is  bet- 
ter adapted;  grain  should  be  crushed, 
never  fed  whole.  A  teaspoonfulof  blood 
meal  once  a  day  will  increase  the  appe- 
tite and  prevent  scouring. 

Scouring  is  probably  the  greatest 
difficulty  one  has  to  deal  with  in  feeding 
calves  by  hand ;  but  why  should  a  calf 
scour  when  fed  from  a  pail  any  worse 
than  if  he  were  nursing  a  cow?  In 
most  cases,  perhaps,  the  fault  is  with 
the  feeder.  He  has  fed  too  much,  is  not 
watering  regularly,  he  is  feeding  an  in- 
digestible or  unbalanced  grain  ration. 
Ready  mixed  feed,  containing  cotton- 
seed meal  or  other  indigestible  ingredi- 
ents, should  be  fed  very  cautiously  to 
calves — better  not  feed  at  all.  The 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs  should 
be  examined  very  carefully  before  each 
feed  and  the  ration  governed  accord- 
ingly. Then  there  will  be  little  trouble 
with  scouring  or  indigestion. 

Regularity  in  feeding  is  also  a  very 
important  matter  in  the  care  of  calves. 
We  fed  three  times  a  day  at  the  Fair 
simply  because  we  milked  three  times  a 
day.  For  farm  calves  twice  a  day  is 
often  enough  to  feed.  Grain  should  be 
fed  immediately  after  the  milk,  while 
the  appetite  is  yet  aroused;  the  calves 
will  eat  more  heartily  and  clean  up 
their  feed  better.  In  case  a  calf  should 
fail  to  eat  all  his  feed  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time,  take  it  from  him 
and  make  the  next  feed  very  light. 

Water  is  very  essential  even  to  a 
very  young  calf.  Many  calves  no  doubt 
suffer  for  water  simply  because  they 
haven't  constant  access  to  it,  the  feeder 
supposing  they  do  not  want  it  because 
they  refuse  to  drink  readily.  We 
watered  the  exposition  calves  twice  a 
day,  and  it  was  very  noticeable  that 
those  who  drank  heartily  thrived  much 
better  than  those  that  did  not  drink  so 
well.  The  result  is,  however,  much 
more  noticeable  among  stall-fed  calves 
than  among  those  that  have  plenty  of 
exercise.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
article  has  reference  particularly  to 
calves  kept  in  confinement ;  but  the 
rules,  with  little  modification,  may  eas- 
ily be  applied  to  farm  calves. 

The  sanitary  conditions,  as  every  one 
who  visited  the  barns  know,  were 
everything  but  favorable,  and,  although 
the  Shorthorn  people  lost  half  of  their 
number  of  calves,  some  of  them  dying 
in  adjoining  stalls,  the  entire  herd  of 
Holsteins  was  brought  safely  through 
with  no  serious  illness.  The  manure 
was  at  once  removed  from  the  stalls 
and  the  bedding  removed  twice  a  day. 
Disinfectant  was  used  freely.  In  the 
absence  of  a  lot  into  which  to  turn  the 
calves  for  exercise,  they  were  given 
daily  exercise  by  leading.  Although  the 
exercise  was  limited,  it  had  much  to  do 
with  keeping  the  calves  in  condition 
and  free  from  the  germs  of  disease. 

At  the  sale  of  Holstein-Friesian  cat- 
tle, September  23,  the  calves  were  sold 
and  taken  to  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  where  they  are  an  im- 
provement to  the  herds  and  the  pride 
of  the  owners.  No  doubt  many  of  them 
will  be  heard  from  in  the  future. 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 

\  will  make  more  dollars  for  you  than  eight  or  nine  cows  without  an  Empire] 
— and  save  you  a  whole  lot  of  work  and  bother.    There's  no 
question  about  it,  for  the 


Easy 


EMPIRE 


Cream  Separator 

is  the  separator  that  makes  the  most  dollars  for  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it.  but  we  do  urge  upon  you  the  fact  that 
[when  you  buy  a  separator,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the  one  that  is  going  to  give  you 
the  best  service.    The  perfect  simplicity  of  construction  of  the  Empire  makes  it 
worthy  your  careful  consideration,  for  simplicity  means  few  parts,  little  friction,  easy 
running,  little  wear,  no  breaks,  few  repairs,  little  oil,  no  trouble,  long 
life,  bigger  profits,  the  most  dollars  for  you.    You  can't  afford  to  buy 
i  separator  until  you  have  investigated  the  Empire. 

Those  who  have  it  wouldn't  give  it  up;  those  who  know  of  its 
merits  want  it;  those  who  investigate  it,  buy  it. 

That's  why  the  Empire  is  rapidly  outstripping  all  other  j 
separators  in  sales  and  popularity;  thirty  times  as  many  Em- , 
piles  were  sold  in  1904  as  were  sold  four  years  ago,  and  whet-  j 
ever  it  is  known  it  at  once  becomes  the  most  popular  separa- 
tor in  the  community. 

That  means  something  to  you.  You  want  the  separator  | 
that  is  proving  its  worth  and  value  in  actual  every  day  use. 
All  we  ask  is  a  fair  investigation. 

Send  Your  Name  Today 

'  for  our  free  books  on  dairying  for  profit.    You'll  be  interested, 
we  are  sure. 

'  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO..  Bloomfield.N,  J. 
Branch  Office,  Portland.  Oregon. 

THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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we  are  placed  In  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattie 


Stover  2  Horse  Power  Handy  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 

Stover  Gasoline  Engines 

Fitted  with  Electric  Spark  are  High  Grade,  Easy  to  Set 
Up  and  Start— Oh,  How  Simple— .Nothing  to  it  to  get  out 
of  order.   Send  for  Special  Catalogue. 
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Gou  Id 's  Centrifugal  Pump, 
all  sizes. 


3  and  5  Horse  Power  ! 


Windmill,  Irri- 
praying.  White- 
washing, Road,  Ship. 
Centrifugal  Power 
Pumps  of  all  kinds. 
Pipe,  Fittings,  Wind- 
mills, Tanks,  Horse 
Powers. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG UE— MAILED  FREE 

Woodin  &  Little 

312  -  3J4  Market  Stree*, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

They  are  built  right  and  run  right-Red  Cross  Windmills 
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Improved  Hydraulic  Oil  Press. 


THE   LATEST  AND  BEST, 
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"NEW  WAY"  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  HAY  PRESS 


SIZE  OF  BALE,  46  x  23  x  19 
inches.  CAPACITY,  2J  to  4 
tons  per  hour.  TEN  TONS  in 
Box  Car.  Total  Weight  of  Press 
and  Power,  7750  pounds.  As 
compared  with  other  large  bale 
presses,  it  has  GREATER 
CAPACITY,  it  is  EASIER  FOR 
THE  MEN,  it  is  EASIER  FOR 
THE  TEAM.  It  can  be  MOVED 
and  SET  in  a  few  minutes,  it 
makes  a  SQTJARER,  NEATER 
Bale,  and  a  Bale  WITHOUT 
WHISKERS.  The  team  STOPS 
ONLY  ONCE  during  the  forming 
of  the  bale. 

Write  Us  on  HAY  PRESSES 


"  Southwick  "  Hay  Press. 


_Th»  K  stest  and  Easiest  11  and  led 
Miiall  Dale  Press  In  California 


Milwaukee  Self  Dump  Rake.  Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower. 

Sandwich  Steam  Press. 

HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Call  on  the  nearest  Champion  agent,  or 
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POWELL'S   PATENT   DERRICK  AND  NETS. 


GREENBANK; 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 

BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
.  W.  JACKSON. 1  23  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


The  entire  wagon  load  is 
hoisted  up  In  a  center-open- 
ing net.  by  a  self-braced 
portable  derrick,  which  is 
moved  from  stack  to  stack 
ground  without  being  taken 
down.  Half  an  hour  is  am- 
ple time  to  move  and  set. 
Two  nets  can  be  used  in 
each  box,  and  the  load 
taken  out  in  two  parts  by 
having  a  partition  in  the 
box. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

Manufacturers. 

Stockton,  Cal. 
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Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IM  "ROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Agricultural  Uses  of  Electricity. 


Unquestionably  electricity  as  a  source  of  light  and 
power  is  to  prove  a  very  effective  agency  in  the  de- 
velopment of  California  agriculture.  The  State  lies 
well  for  it,  with  two  lines  of  mountains  full  of  rapid 
streams,  with  countless  elevated  lakes  as  natural 
reservoirs,  and,  with  many  artificial  reservoirs  also  to 
be  provided  in  connection  with  irrigation  progress, 
there  isnn  all  parts  of  the  State  water  which  will  do 
Herculean  labors  while  it  makes  its  way  to  lower 
levels  which  consists  of  vast  expanse  of  agricultural 
land.  Already  power  lines  traverse  the  State  in  all 
directions,  but  they  are  but  an  intimation  of  the 
thousands  of  miles  of  forceful  wire  which  will  be  in 
place  as  the  years  go  on.    It  is  not  too  much  to 


the  point  we  have  in  view  and  will  be  found 
very  suggestive  Mr.  Durand  shows  that  the 
uses  of  electricity  for  agricultural  purposes  are  con- 
tinually on  the  increase  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  employed  on  a  number  of  large 
farms.  Many  of  the  leading  proprietors  have  been 
brought  to  see  the  advantages  which  they  could 
obtain  by  the  use  of  electric  motors  placed  through- 
out the  premises  for  carrying  on  the  different  oper- 
ations connected  with  farm  work. 

Some  of  the  different  uses  to  which  motors  can  be 
put  are  shown  in  Ihe  present  engravings.  One  of 
these  represents  a  dairy  plant  which  is  laid  out  on 
modern  principles.  In  the  rear  is  a  mechanical  churn 
of  large  capacity  which  is  driven  by  belt  from  a  small 
direct  current  motor.    A  secrnd  motor  is  used  to 


used  to  run  the  threshers.  Thus  a  10  H.  P.  steam 
locomotive  is  estimated  to  cost  from  15  to  20  pfen- 
nigs ($0,038  to  $0,050)  per  horse-power  hour,  while 
an  electric  motor  under  the  same  conditions  can  be 
operated  for  8  to  10  pfennigs  ($0,020  to  $0,038)  per 
horse-power  hour.  The  present  case  illustrates  the 
use  of  a  new  portable  motor  outfit  which  is  being 
placed  on  the  market.  It  drives  the  thresher  by 
belt,  and  no  change  need  be  made  in  the  case  of 
threshing  machines  which  were  already  adapted  for 
use  with  steam  engines.  The  portable  motor  can 
naturally  be  used  for  other  operations  when  not  em- 
ployed here. 

A  question  which  has  been  much  discussed  of  late 
is  that  of  electric  plowing.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
motors  will  come  into  use  extensively  for  this  pur- 


Fig.  1.— Working  Dairy  Apparatus. 


ELECTRICITY    IN  AGRICULTURE. 
Fig.  2.— Working  Sheep  Shearing  Machinery.      Fig.  3.— Harvesting  Machinery 


anticipate  that  within  an  ordinary  lifetime  there 
will  be  few  valley  farms  which  can  not  obtain  cheap 
power  from  lines  adjacent  to  them.  This  being  the 
case,  we  shall  have  such  power  very  largely  displac- 
ing all  others  in  the  doing  of  agricultural  work.  At 
present,  it  is  true,  much  is  being  done  in  this  line,  in 
the  turning  of  pumps,  in  the  running  of  motors  for 
various  purposes  in  the  barns  and  farm  shops,  but 
these  are  only  a  foretaste  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
In  the  end  we  shall  realize  advantages  from  our  vast 
flat  valleys  below  and  near  to  mountain  ranges  which 
were  not  counted  at  all  in  the  early  tributes  to  the 
advantage  of  our  California  topography. 

Although  we  have  in  the  State  some  of  the  great- 
est undertakings  in  the  world  in  the  length  of  trans- 
mission lines  and  the  largeness  of  machines  operated 
electricity,  we  have  to  take  from  Europe  many  hints 
of  ways  in  which  electricity  can  be  turned  to  account 
in  ordinary  farm  work  and  in  making  the  force  avail- 
able to  small  producers.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Electrical  Review  there  was  an  interesting 
article  by  Mr.   C.  L.   Durand   which  just  meets 


operate  the  butter-working  machine,  which  is  seen  in 
the  foreground.  A  model  sheep-shearing  plant  is 
shown  in  another  view.  In  this  case  a  portable 
motor  mounted  on  a  four-wheeled  truck  is  employed. 
The  use  of  the  portable  motor  is  especially  advan- 
tageous on  a  farm,  as  many  different  operations  can 
be  carried  out  by  running  the  motor  from  one  place 
to  another,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  work.  A 
motor  having  about  3  H.  P.  capacity  is  generally 
sufficient  for  most  of  the  light  work  such  as  is  shown 
here.  In  some  cases  the  electric  machines  were  in- 
stalled on  the  premises  originally  for  lighting,  and 
afterwards  it  was  found  that  motors  could  be  used  to 
advantage;  this  keeps  the  plant  running  during  the 
day  and  thus  increases  its  efficiency. 

One  of  the  first  applications  of  electric  motors  has 
been  to  drive  threshing  machines,  and  one  of  the 
engravings  shows  a  plant  of  this  kind.  From  5  H.  P. 
to  20  H.  P.  motors  are  required,  according  to  the 
type  of  thresher  used. 

Electric  motors  are  found  to  cost  much  less  to 
operate  than  the  steam  locomotives  which  are  often 


Fig.  4.— Tilling  and  Sowing  Machinery. 

puse.  In  this  case  electricity  comes  into  competition 
with  steam,  and  under  favorable  local  conditions  the 
electric  method  has  proved  to  be  cheaper  to  operate, 
besides  being  greatly  superior  as  to  ease  of  handling. 
We  illustrate  one  of  the  most  recent  methods  of  elec- 
tric plowing  which  is"used  on  some  of  the  large 
German  farms.  It  is  known  as  the  double-machine 
system.  Two  specially  constructed  portable  machines 
known  as  plow  wagons  are  employed.  The  wagons 
carry  a  motor-driven  cable  drum  and  the  steel  cable 
is  stretched  across  the  field,  having  the  plow  attached 
to  it  in  the  middle.  The  plow  is  thus  drawn  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  wagons,  and  after  one  furrow 
is  cut  the  wagons  are  advanced  by  the  proper  dis- 
tance for  cutting  the  succeeding  furrow.  Current  is 
brought  into  the  wagon  by  a  separate  drum,  which 
rolls  upon  wheels  in  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  and  the 
cable  is  fed  along  the  ground  as  the  wagon  advances. 
The  plow  is  given  a  speed  of  4  or  5  feet  per  second, 
using  motors  varying  from  40  H.  P.  to  60  H.  P.  The 
motor  is  designed  so  that  it  will  give  a  4000-pound 
traction  on  the  plow  cable  at  the  above  speeds. 
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The  Week. 

We  are  getting  tired  of  talking  about  the  weather. 
It  seems  very  hard  for  it  to  put  on  an  orthodox  Cali- 
fornia summer  aspect;  cool  temperatures  and  show- 
ers have  continued  and  verdure  is  prolonged  beyond 
the  usual  date  for  yellowing.  It  all  looks  very  well, 
but  really  we  had  rather  have  weather  which  does 
not  spoil  the  cherries  and  the  hay,  even  if  we  do  have 
to  forego  a  little  of  the  verdure.  Our  weather  re- 
port on  another  page  shows  that  the  whole  State  is 
in  the  same  condition,  and  the  opportunity  to  main- 
tain the  view  that  the  climate  is  changing  was  never 
better.  We  expect,  however,  that  it  will  change 
back  any  day,  so  do  not  get  too  firmly  set  in  that 
opinion. 

The  Japanese  have  knocked  the  last  Russian  fleet 
out  of  the  water,  and  how  they  can  be  kept  from 
having  their  own  way  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia  is  dif- 
ficult to  say.  All  we  can  do  is  to  hope  that  their 
way  there  will  be  the  right  way.  The  apprehension 
that  the  Japanese  will  now  capture  the  United  States 
by  a  peaceful  process  of  occupation  will  now  increase. 
If  the  Japanese  had  proved  better  laborers  than  they 
have,  the  California  farmers  would  be  more  interested 
in  having  plenty  of  them.  At  present  the  general 
agricultural  view  is  that,  if  we  are  to  have  plenty  of 
Asiatics  here,  the  Chinamen  would  be  better  for  farm 
hands — and  some  are  quite  strongly  urging  that  a 
turn  about  would  be  fair  play,  and  that  to  put  the 
Exclusion  Act  upon  the  Japanese  and  the  free  entry 
upon  the  Chinamen  for  a  while  would  be  a  good  move. 
All,  however,  will  feel  some  alarm  at  the  present 
attitude  of  the  Japanese  toward  American  agricul- 
ture. We  find  the  following  in  a  consular  report  just 
issued,  concerning  the  operations  of  a  Japanese  cap- 
italist: 

Mr.  Kinzaburo  Gada  visited  the  United  States  last 
fall  and,  recognizing  the  advantages  offered  for  farm- 
ing in  the  State  of  Texas,  will  collect  about  1000 
farmers  within  a  short  period,  and,  as  a  first  under- 
taking, an  area  of  approximately  9800  acres  will  be 
cultivated  in  the  paddy  fields  on  a  large  scale.  In  an 
interview  Mr.  Gada  has  made  tha  following  statement: 

"Farming  is  the  only  enterprise  that  it  seems  can 
be  profitably  undertaken  in  America  by  the  Japanese. 
In  the  manufacturing  industries  the  Americans  are 
using  large  capital  and  extensive  machinery  and  are 
making  every  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 
The  progress  in  the  economical  use  of  machinery  is 
very  conspicuous,  but  in  agriculture  they  are  unable 
to  employ  these  methods,  and  therefore  do  not 
question  the  comparatively  high  prices  for  vegetables 
and  grains  they  consume.  The  reason  seems  to  be 
their  absolute  devotion  to  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, which  leaves  them  no  time  to  consider  other 
enterprises.  It  is  therefore  in  agriculture  that  the 
Japanese  in  America  are  most  likely  to  meet  with 
success." 

This  is  a  pretty  sharp  rap  at  American  farmers, 
and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Gada's  observations  were 
made  away  down  south  in  Texas.    The  idea  that 


Americans  do  not  see  much  chance  in  agriculture  and 
are  so  struck  after  the  chance  in  manufacturing  that 
the  Japanese  can  come  in  and  run  the  farming,  is  a 
sad  conclusion  for  our  country.  Is  it  true  ?  It  cer- 
tainly looks  that  way  to  the  Japanese  and  they  are 
taking  hold  here  as  lessees  and  proprietors  of  land  in 
a  way  to  cause  alarm  for  the  future  of  American 
land  ownership.  How  will  it  be  for  Americans  to  be 
shut  up  in  factories  and  counting  houses  while  the 
Japanese  have  control  of  our  land,  food  supply  and 
fresh  air!    It  will  do  to  think  about  that  a  little. 

Spot  wheat  is  firm  and  unchanged.  May  wheat  is 
5c  higher  and  December  is  firmer  than  at  our  last 
report.  Some  new  wheat  is  in  and  refused  a  bid  of 
$1.30;  it  is  a  little  shriveled.  Barley  is  stiff  and 
buyers  hunting  for  it;  new  barley  has  sold  from 
$1.21]  to  $1.30.  Another  large  lot  of  corn  has  gone 
to  Central  America  and  the  market  is  strong.  Beans 
are  unchanged  and  firmly  held.  Bran  is  firm  with 
light  stocks,  and  middlings  are  unchanged.  Fancy 
wheat  hay  is  still  firm;  medium  hay  is  steady  and  low 
grades  weak.  Meats  are  stationary.  Butter  is  un- 
changed, the  price  kept  steady  by  storage.  Cheese 
seems  to  have  struck,  bottom  and  is  also  going  into 
storage.  Fine  selected  eggs  are  firm  and  with  an 
upward  tendency;  others  are  barely  steady  under  a 
full  supply.  Some  eastern  eggs  are  arriving  and  the 
best  of  them  going  on  the  ice.  Fine  young  poultry  is 
firm;  small  and  common  old  are  lower.  There  are 
plenty  of  new  potatoes,  while  old  are  in  good  demand 
for  seed  and  firmly  held.  New  onions  are  abundant 
and  easy  and  old  are  firm.  Oranges  are  still  over- 
ripe, except  Valencias,  which  are  selling  fairly — 
some  of  them  to  the  Government  for  the  Philippines. 
Lemons  and  limes  are  unchanged.  Cherries  are  in 
light  supply  and  fancy  lots  go  high.  Peaches  are 
easier,  while  good-sized  Royal  apricots  sell  well. 
Bartlett  pears  are  out  of  sight,  the  highest  talk  being 
$72  50  per  ton  so  far;  but  that  is  not  the  end.  Water- 
melons from  Mexico  have  sold  at  10  cents  per  pound. 
Black  figs  are  in  from  Yuma.  Dried  fruits  are  firm; 
new  crop  apricots  sold  freely  at  5|(*7§  cents  in  ad- 
vance. Heavy  shipments  of  prunes  are  still  being 
made.  Advance  rates  for  prunes  are  held  so  high 
that  dealers  are  scared  off.  Honey  has  gone  to  New 
York  and  more  is  in  from  Hawaii.  The  walnut  crop 
is  said  to  be  shortened  by  the  weather.  Hops  are 
talked  higher  by  reason  of  poorer  outlook  and  on  the 
strength  of  a  reported  control  by  Oregon  buyers. 
Wool  is  still  high;  bids  of  30  cents  for  Humboldt  and 
Mendocino  are  made  and  no  one  knows  how  much 
more. 

We  are  much  interested  in  the  corn  experiments  in 
the  Sacramento  valley,  and  are  glad  they  are  being 
made  all  the  way  from  Red  Bluff  to  Suisun  bay,  as 
the  valley  papers  say.  We  cannot  help  advising  the 
promoters  again  that  they  should  not  expect  too 
much  from  corn,  nor  place  too  great  a  stake  upon  it. 
One  account  says:  "Indian  corn  is  the  best  of  fatten- 
ing foods,  and  until  California  produces  it  in  a  large 
way  or  develops  a  substitute  equally  as  good,  her 
farmers  cannot  hope  to  produce  the  hams  and  bacon 
consumed  here."  We  shall  probably  succeed  on  the 
substitute,  for  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
great  area  of  the  valley  will  do  much  with  corn.  The 
common  experience  of  the  farmer  that  it  is  not  acorn 
country  should  restrain  the  promoters  from  prophesy- 
ing too  much.  Wait  until  the  language  of  the  tests 
is  heard  before  too  wide  generalizations  are  made. 

So  there  seems  some  hope  of  permanent  service  in 
the  river  dredgers  after  all.  It  is  reported  that 
after  months  of  negotiations  the  United  States  De- 
bris Commission  has  secured  rights  of  way  for  the 
great  system  of  restraining  walls  from  Daguerre 
point  to  Marysville  and  the  walls  will  be  built  this 
year  to  correct  the  channel  of  the  Yuba  river  and 
cause  it  to  scour  and  reduce  its  level.  The  walls  will 
be  built  by  mining  dredgers  without  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  owners  of  the  machines  extracting  the 
gold  from  the  material  while  building  the  walls. 

Here  are  some  figures  for  the  boomers.  A  single 
carload  of  cherries  from  San  Jose  sold  in  New  York 
last  week  for  $5342.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  single 
car  of  cherries  ever  brought  such  a  large  return. 
The  cherries  were  mostly  Black  Tartarians  and  aver- 
aged $2.35  a  box.  The  top  prices  received,  however, 
ran  from  $3  to  $4.25  a  box.  Now  multiply  that  by 
1000  carloads — which  we  did  not  have  this  year. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Pecan  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:— I  hear  that  there  is  a  successfu 
pecan  orchard  in  Napa  valley.  Can  you  tell  us  any- 
thing about  it  or  about  any  other  experience  with 
the  nut  in  California?— Reader,  San  Francisco. 

We  do  not  know  about  the  plantation  in  Napa 
county,  but  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  look 
into  it.  It  is  evident  from  experience  thus  far  that 
locations  for  pecan  planting  must  be  selected  with 
some  care.  Although  the  trees  have  been  growing 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  for  thirty  years  or 
more,  they  have  not  demonstrated  satisfactory  bear- 
ing. The  tree  seems  to  go  astray  in  the  thermal  sit- 
uations in  California,  maintaining  its  growth  too  late 
in  the  fall  and  not  ripening  nuts  properly;  in  fact,  it 
has  been  claimed  that  as  the  wet  season  comes  on 
that  with  the  high  temperature  the  nuts  have  been 
found  to  sprout  down  the  trees  instead  of  ripening 
properly.  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle  of  Menlo  Park  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  pecan  tree  and  pro- 
nounces it  a  failure  from  a  nut-bearing  point  of  view 
in  his  region.  On  the  other  hand,  pecan  trees  are 
bearing  well  in  some  of  the  interior  valleys — for  in- 
stance, on  the  Bidwell  ranch  at  Chico.  From  our 
observation  we  conclude  that  in  moist,  deep  lands,  in 
places  where  the  changes  in  temperature  are  some- 
what marked,  as  they  are  in  the  lower  lands  of  the 
interior  valleys,  the  pecan  tree  will  do  much  better 
than  it  will  near  the  coast.  We  also  believe  that  it 
will  not  succeed  on  irrigated  lands  unless  they  have 
a  deep  soil  and  quite  sharp  fall  and  winter  frosts. 
There  have  been  many  plantations  made  on  dry  up- 
lands in  southern  California  and  elsewhere  also, 
where  nothing  but  disappointment  has  been  reached. 
For  these  reasons  one  has  to  be  very  careful  in  rec- 
ommending investment  in  the  pecan  industry.  The 
Southern  States  nursery  companies  dealing  in  nuts 
and  trees  are  continually  pushing  them  in  California, 
but  our  experience  is  that  investment  must  be  made 
with  great  circumspection  and  discrimination,  and 
that  the  whole  thing  is  still  on  an  experimental  basis. 
No  commercial  product  has  been  produced  as  yet, 
although  the  nut  was  introduced  into  the  State  not 
less  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Fruit  Investments. 

To  the  Editor: — What  capital  is  required  to  buy 
an  orchard  bearing  sufficient  fruit  to  secure  an  in- 
come of  £100  per  year?  How  long  does  it  take 
orange  trees  to  grow  before  bearing  fruit,  and  what 
does  the  land  and  cultivation  cost  ?  What  prospect 
is  there  for  a  novice  to  succeed  ?  When  is  the  best 
time  to  begin  ? — Investor,  England. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  you  satisfactory 
answer,  because  there  are  so  many  conditions  which 
render  orchard  income  irregular.  There  are  cases, 
for  instance,  in  which  one  acre  of  bearing  trees  would 
produce  $500  in  a  single  year,  and  in  other  cases, 
owing  to  the  orchard  itself,  perhaps,  or  to  the  mar- 
keting of  the  fruit,  one  might  have  twenty  acres  not 
producing  more  than  the  amount  specified.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  orchard,  it  depends  upon  the  man,  it 
depends  upon  the  trade.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
the  general  assurance  that  good  orchard  properties 
are  profitable  and  are  in  demand,  bearing  trees  sell- 
ing all  the  way  from  $100  to  $1000  per  acre,  the  aver- 
age being,  perhaps,  about  $250.  The  prospect  of  a 
novice  without  knowledge  of  fruit  growing  succeed- 
ing at  the  beginning  is  not  very  good,  although  there 
are  really  many  people  who  come  to  California  who 
do  succeed  from  the  outset.  Here,  again,  it  depends 
largely  upon  the  grower,  but  the  general  situation  of 
product  and  trade  may  be  at  the  time  strongly  in  his 
favor.  One  should  not  decide  upon  investment  in 
California  property  without  studying  the  matter  lo- 
cally and  deciding  for  himself  whether  he  has  the 
quality  and  conditions  which  favor  satisfactory  in- 
vestment and  effort.  There  is  no  particular  best 
time  for  beginning  in  California,  because  our  fruit  in- 
terests are  active  the  whole  year.  The  citrus  fruits 
begin  to  ripen  in  November  and  continue  until  the 
common  orchard  fruits  begin  in  May,  and  these  con- 
tinue active  until  the  citrus  fruit  opening  again  in 
the  autumn.  Cost  of  land  and  cultivation  are  so 
varied  that  no  general  estimate  would  be  very  in- 
structive. Budded  orange  trees  are  usually  planted 
out  at  three  years  of  age  from  seed  and  begin  to 
bear  something  of  a  crop  the  third  year  in  the  orchard. 
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A  Lawn  Contest. 

To  the  Editor: — The  Civic  Federation  of  Eureka 
wishes  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  a 
lawn  contest  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Federation,  the 
object  being  to  stimulate  local  pride  and  an  incentive 
to  improve  the  lawns  of  Eureka.  What  is  the  best 
kind  of  grass  to  be  used?  Should  a  lawn  be  solely  of 
one  kind  of  grass  or  mixed  grasses,  or-  grass  or  clo- 
ver? Perhaps  you  know  of  some  lawn  contests  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  State,  where  rules  and  regu- 
lations have  been  adopted,  and  which  we  could 
obtain. — Enquirer,  Eureka. 

The  lawn  contest  will  certainly  be  an  interesting 
undertaking  and  will  stimulate  local  interest  in  gar- 
dening and  educational  in  ways  to  attain  the  best 
results.  The  combinations,  which  are  approved  by 
experience  of  the  bay  district  are  two:  First, 
English  rye  grass  and  white  clover;  second,  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass  and  white  clover.  For  other  lawns 
all  these  are  sown  singly,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  grower,  but  our  preference  is  for  a  combination, 
because  the  clover  fills  out  well  and  helps  to  maintain 
verdure  at  times  of  the  year  when  the  grasses  are  apt 
to  become  rusty — so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  combina- 
tion of  white  clover  with  either  of  these  grasses  seems 
to  be  desirable.  English  rye  grass  makes  a  coarser 
lawn  than  Kentucky  blue  grass,  and  yet  produces  a 
fairly  green  effect  more  quickly  and  with  less  water 
and  less  mowing,  but  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  is  on 
the  whole  so  much  more  beautiful  that,  if  one  is  will- 
ing to  give  the  constant  attention  in  watering,  in 
cutting  and  in  fertilizing  (all  of  which  are  necessary 
in  our  dry  summer  months  to  produce  the  best 
results),  nothing  surpasses  the  combination  of  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass  and  white  clover.  We  cannot  at 
this  time  think  of  any  earlier  lawn  contest,  such  as 
you  propose,  nor  have  we  any  record  of  rules  for 
such  contests. 

Cows  in  Stable  or  Corral. 

To  the  Editor: — Your  advice  to  your  correspond- 
ent who  wished  to  stable  his  cows  certainly  describes 
the  pleasantest  way  to  do  so,  but  how  about  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  the  land  when  the  manure  is  left  to 
go  to  waste,  as  is  the  case  where  cows  run  in  the 
corral,  under  trees,  etc.,  or  do  you  consider  that 
alfalfa  alone  will  keep  up  the  fertility  without  manure? 
I  am  interested  in  this  and  have  been  thinking  on  it. 
At  present  my  cows  run  under  the  trees  and  are  not 
shut  up  except  when  it  storms.  I  hate  to  shut  them 
up,  just  to  get  the  manure.  What  shall  I  do? — 
Enquirer.  Chico. 

There  is  certainly  a  partial  waste  in  corral  feeding 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  but  the  waste  is  not  as 
great  as  might  be  thought,  if  the  corral  is  handled 
properly.  If  the  manure  is  allowed  to  dry  quickly  it 
does  not  lose  its  value.  If  it  is  finely  comminuted,  as 
it  is  by  the  tramping  of  cattle,  it  becomes  an  absorb- 
ent and  in  that  way  fixes  a  good  part  of  the  liquid 
excrement,  as  well  as  preserving  its  own  quality.  In 
the  long  dry  season  of  California,  therefore,  the  waste 
in  the  corral  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  providing 
the  corral  is  thoroughly  cleaned  up  and  the  scrapings 
hauled  to  the  fields  before  the  rainy  season  sets  in. 
The  loss  during  the  winter  will  be  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  local  rainfall,  and  this  can  be 
reduced  in  the  wettest  localities  by  freer  use  of  the 
stable  during  that  part  of  the  year.  Alfalfa  is,  of 
course,  a  soil  preservative,  but  no  manure  should  be 
wasted  for  that  reason. 


Corn  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  furnish  a  book  on  corn 
growing  in  California  ? — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

We  have  no  publications  on  California  corn.  Corn 
is  a  small  crop  in  California  and  only  few  districts 
are  well  adapted  to  its  production.  Probably  we 
could  add  to  advantage  more  than  is  done  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  the  Sacramento  valley  corn  ex- 
periments are  now  in  progress,  but  no  results  as  yet 
attained.  It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the 
cultivation  methods  practiced  in  California  are  ex 
actly  the  same  as  those  in  the  great  corn  growing 
States  of  the  central  West,  except  that  in  some 
places  irrigation  is  employed,  although  as  a  rule 
what  crop  there  is  is  made  upon  rather  moist  land, 
on  which  by  planting  just  as  soon  as  frost  freedom  is 
assured  the  crop  can  be  made  upon  the  moisture  re- 
tained in  the  soil  by  constant  cultivation  during  the 
growing  season.  The  methods  of  growing  corn  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  vegetable  are  discussed  in 
our  book  on  "California  Vegetables."  Another  in- 
teresting experiment  now  in  progress  in  this  State 


is  an  opportunity  to  determine  whether  corn  must  be 
protected  from  the  corn  worm  which  works  serious 
injury  to  the  ears.  This  experiment  is  but  just  be- 
ginning and  therefore  no  results  yet  in  sight. 

Fruit  Drop— Rose  Rust. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Please  let  me  know  why 
peaches  fall  from  the  tree  before  they  are  ma- 
ture. I  have  an  orchard  here  which  contains  a 
number  of  peach  trees,  about  one-half  the  fruit  have 
already  fallen.  The  same  happened  last  year,  the 
trees  are  healthy  looking  and  apparently  exempt 
from  disease. 

I  also  have  several  rose  bushes  which  were  healthy 
up  to  two  weeks  ago,  but  the  leaves  have  within  the 
last  week  turned  a  saffron  color.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  call  it  rust,  but  in  the  meantime  have  ad- 
vised me  to  communicate  with  you. — Farmar,  Madera 
county. 

It  is  always  usual  for  some  peaches  to  fall  from  the 
tree  for  lack  of  pollination  or  some  other  physical 
condition  without  the  intrusion  of  some  disease.  This 
year  the  peculiar  weather  conditions  seem  to  have 
promoted  this  falling  to  a  very  notable  extent  and 
in  some  cases  the  crop  has  been  considerably  reduced 
thereby.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  attributed  to 
disease,  but  to  the  fact  that  growing  conditions,  owing 
to  the  unusual  moisture  and  temperature,  have  not 
been  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  fruit. 

The  rose  bushes,  of  which  you  speak,  are  affected 
by  an  orange  colored  fungus,  which  is  usually  called 
"  rose  rust."  It  is  a  different  fungus  than  that 
which  causes  the  rusting  grain  and  yet  the  effect  is 
similar.  The  rust  can  be  checked  from  spreading  by 
the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  misture,  the  same  mixture 
which  is  used  for  checking  fungus  disease  on  fruit 
trees.  In  spraying  for  rose  rust  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  nozzle  which  shoots  upward  and  to  make  the 
application  as  far  as  possible  to  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  where  the  fungus  chiefly  works. 

Gumming  of  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  mailing  you  to-day  a  peach 
twig  which  shows  trouble  with  the  fruit.  Of  course 
not  all  the  fruit  on  the  trees  is  affected,  but  quite  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it  is.  The  trouble  only  ap- 
peared in  the  last  few  days. — D.  W.  M.,  Linden. 

The  little  peaches  show  discolorations  and  exuda- 
tion of  gum  in  spots.  The  cause  of  this  has  never 
been  made  out.  There  is  no  insect  injury  discernible. 
Apparently  something,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
clear,  has  caused  the  gumming  of  the  fruit  at  the  pit 
and  outward  in  places  to  the  skin.  As  the  cause  is 
not  known,  the  remedy  cannot  be  intelligently  pre- 
scribed. 

Bleaching  Sultana  Raisins. 

To  the  Editor: — How  do  California  producers  of 
Sultana  raisins  bleach  them?  We  understand  they 
use  some  kind  of  a  chemical. — Enquirer,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Sultana  raisins  are  bleached  by  dipping  the  fruit  in 
the  solution  of  about  one  pound  of  caustic  potash  to 
twelve  gallons  of  water,  the  solution  kept  boiling  hot 
and  the  raisins  dipped  in  the  substance  and  then 
plunged  in  fresh  water  for  a  thorough  rinsing.  Dur- 
ing the  hottest,  driest  weather  in  the  interior  the 
raisins  are  dried  in  the  shade  by  leaving  the  trays  in 
piles;  in  moister  weather  they  are  spread  out.  The 
product  is  of  a  handsome  amber  color.  This  is  an 
outline  of  the  process,  which  some  growers  modify 
somewhat  according  to  their  experience;  in  fact,  the 
process  is  one  requiring  considerable  experience  and 
judgment  and  can  be  best  learned  by  taking  lessons 
from  some  successful  operator. 


Killing  Worms  in  Horse  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:— I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your 
answer  about  killing  the  bugs  in  horse  beans.  1  have 
examined  a  great  many  horse  beans  when  they  came 
to  the  warehouse,  and  I  find,  by  opening  same,  that 
the  bug  is  matured  in  the  bean  to  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head.  Now,  what  I  would  like  to  know  is  that,  after 
this  bug  is  killed— the  dead  bug  certainly  stays  in  the 
Dean — wiH  that  make  the  beans  unfit  for  eating  pur- 
poses by  either  human  beings  or  animals  ?— Grower, 
Alameda  county. 

You  need  not  apprehend  any  injury  whatever  from 
the  remains  of  the  exceedingly  small  larva  left  in  the 
bean  after  killing  by  the  bisulphide  process.  The 
application  should,  of  course,  be  made  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  gathering  the  beans,  in  order  that  the 
insect  may  have  little  time  to  grow;  but  the  effect  is 
for  the  small  body  to  shrivel  and  dry  and  to  become 


objectionable  neither  by  its  appearance  nor  by  its 
substance.  If  the  killing  is  done  early  it  will  consti- 
tute no  injury  for  the  uses  to  which  the  dried  horse 
beans  are  usually  put. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  May  29,  1905. 


Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 
Sacramento  Valley. 

A  severe  "norther"  at  the  beginning-  of  the  week 
dried  green  feed,  but  caused  no  other  damage.  Cooler 
and  cloudy  weather  followed,  with  light  rain  Friday,  and 
cool  weather  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  week.  Hay 
was  slightly  damaged  by  rain  in  some  sections,  and 
cherries  and  strawberries  were  quite  seriously  damaged, 
but  grain  was  not  injured.  Haying  is  progressing  rapidly 
and  the  yield  and  quality  are  both  very  good.  The  bar- 
ley crop  is  estimated  as  greatly  io  excess  of  last  season's. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  maturing  and  give  promise  of  good 
crops.  Hops  are  in  excellent  condition  and  growing 
rapidly;  a  full  crop  fs  expected  in  the  Wheatland  dis- 
trict. Green  feed  is  still  abundant,  but  cattle  are  being 
driven  to  summer  ranges.  Vineyards  are  very  thrifty 
and  deciduous  fruits  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 
With  the  exception  of  pears  and  cherries,  the  fruit  crop 
will  probably  be  fully  average.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good 
condition. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Cool  and  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week 
in  the  central  and  northern  sections,  but  conditions 
were  more  favorable  in  the  south.  Light  rain  fell  in 
nearly  all  sections  Thursday  night  and  Friday,  causing 
some  damage  to  hay,  cherries  and  strawberries,  but 
benefiting  beets  and  beans.  Haying  is  in  progress  in  all 
sections  and  baling  will  commence  this  week;  the  hay 
crop  is  heavy  and  of  good  quality.  Wheat,  oats  and 
barley  are  in  good  condition  and  rapidly  maturing; 
large  crops  are  probable  in  most  places.  Hops  in  the 
vicinity  of  Peachland  are  reported  in  poor  condition,  but 
they  are  looking  well  and  making  rapid  growth  in  other 
portions  of  Sonoma  county.  Grasshoppers  have  ap- 
peared in  the  mountain  ranches  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county.  The  prun;  crop  is  reported  light  in  the  south 
and  fair  elsewhere.  Nearly  all  other  deciduous  fruits 
except  cherries  will  yield  average  crops.  Grapes  are  in 
excellent  condition  and  a  large  crop  is  expected. 

San  Joaqnln  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  week,  when  it  became  cloudy  and  cool.  Light 
rains  fell  Friday  in  most  portions  of  the  valley  and 
caused  some  damage  to  cut  hay,  cherries  and  berries. 
Wheat  is  improving,  barley  is  ripening  and  grain  har- 
vest will  commence  soon.  Haying  is  progressing  rapidly 
and  the  crop  and  quality  are  good.  The  second  crop  of 
alfalfa  is  being  cut.  Deciduous  fruits  are  making  good 
growth.  Apricots  are  being  marketed;  the  crop  is  below 
the  average  and  the  fruit  small.  Grapes  are  very  prom- 
ising in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley.  Feed  is 
plentiful  and  stock  are  in  prime  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Cool,  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the 
week,  retarding  the  development  of  crops  to  some  ex- 
tent. Light  showers  were  beneficial  except  to  grain  and 
hay,  which  are  needing  sunshine  and  warmer  weather. 
Haying  is  nearly  completed  in  some  sections  and  pro- 
gressing elsewhere;  the  hay  is  of  good  quality  and  the 
yield  fair  to  heavy.  Grain  continues  in  good  condition 
and  an  excellent  crop  is  expected  in  most  places.  Corn, 
potatoes,  sugar  beets  and  beans  are  doing  well.  Pastur- 
age is  abundant.  The  yield  of  honey  will  be  the  best  for 
several  years.  Walnuts  are  very  backward  and  decidu- 
ous fruits  are  making  slow  growth,  owing  to  continued 
cool  and  cloudy  weather.  Vineyards  are  thrifty.  Citrus 
fruits  are  in  excellent  condition  and  a  large  crop  of 
oranges  is  expected. 

Eureka  Summary. — Prospects  for  grass,  grain  and 
fruit  continue  excellent.  Some  farmers  have  commenced 
haying.  Oats  on  Areata  bottom  land  are  badly  affected 
with  rust.  Frosts  injured  cherries;  the  crop  will  not  be 
as  large  as  expected. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool,  cloudy  week  with 
showers,  not  generally  favorable  for  farm  work.  Clear, 
warm  weather  would  benefit  corn  and  other  field  crops 
and  haying.  Some  reports  show  walnut  prospects 
brighter;  others  crop  backward. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, May  31,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATION8. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.33 

32  76 

64  66 

45  53 

62 

SO 

Red  Bluff  

11 

33  63 

31  52 

25  80 

86 

52 

Sacramento  

.16 

21.08 

16. S7 

19  85 

76 

46 

San  Francisco  

.  T 

23  45 

20  59 

22  52 

64 

48 

.00 

12  08 

8  04 

8  69 

90 

52 

.10 

3  99 

2.59 

3  71 

80 

40 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.03 

23.53 

16  99 

'3(1  111! 

66 

44 

.03 

19  49 

8  72 

16  42 

72 

50 

San  Diego  

.06 

14.32 

4  40 

8  17 

68 
90 

52 

.00 

8  69 

1  00 

2  89 

54 
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HORTICULTURE. 


How  Walnuts  Grow. 


To  the  Editor  :—"  Expe'ienced  Planter's"  note  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  Mav  13.  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  out  of  place, 
and  more  so  his  words :  "It  seems  to  me  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  planting  nuts,"  and  again  Professor  Wickson's  comment  does 
not  agree  with  Nature.  If  the  learned  Professor  had  given  the  mat- 
ter a  little  thought  he  would  have  seen  his  mistake.  The  English  wal- 
nut and  all  other  nuts,  including  pits  of  peach,  almond,  apricots  and 
all  the  plum  family,  also  acorns,  grow  with  the  large  end  toward  the 
tree,  and  from  this  blunt  or  large  end  of  the  nut.  pit  or  acorn  the 
germ  or  future  tree  sprouts,  consequently  should  always  be  planted 
straight  up,  that  is,  the  sharp  pin  t  should  b<-  planted  straight  down. 
The  Hrst  thing  to  start  out  is  the  root,  no  seed  or  nut  of  any  kind  ever 
sends  out  the  top  first.  This  every  planter  that  has  any  knowledge 
of  horticulture  certainly  knows,  or  ought.to  know,  and  I  here  repeat 
what  I  said  in  mv  article:  Nuts  should  be  planted  with  the  point 
down  I  do  not'wish  to  get  in  any  controversy  and  will  leave  the 
matter  for  Mr.  Felix  Gillet,  who  is  probably  the  best  posted  man  on 
nut  culture  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  decide.  I  have  been  an  experi- 
enced planter  forty  years,  havinsr  been  in  the  nursery  and  Horist 
business  for  at  teen  years  before  I  came  to  California  some  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  and  I  never  try  to  pen  an  article  unless  I  am  well 
versed  in  the  subject  and  know  I  am  right.  Now  take  the  peach  pit. 
Every  experienced  nurseryman  knows  if  he  does  not  plant  his  peach 
pits  with  the  sharp  points  down  a  majority  of  his  trees  at  the  union 
of  top  and  root  will  be  crooked.   The  same  way  with  the  walnut. 

Walnuts  will  spout  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  if  soaked  in 
warm  water  for  twelve  hours.  Let  the  doubter  plant  a  few  and  solve 
the  problem  for  himself.  J.  Luther  Bowers. 

Monticello,  Napa  county. 

COMMENTS  BY  MR.  FELIX  GILLET. 

To  the  Editor:— In  reply  to  Mr.  Bowers'  letter, 
since  I  have  been  asked  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  I 
will  say  that  Mr.  Bowers  is  singularly  mistaken  in 
his  idea  that  a  walnut  tree  comes  out  of  the  nut 
with  the  root  through  the  small  end  and  the  tree 
through  the  big  end,  and  that,  consequently,  the  nut 
has  to  be  planted  with  the  small  end  down  if  wishing 
to  have  a  straight  tree.  It  is  no  such  thing.  Wal- 
nuts, like  all  nuts,  should  be  planted  with  the  suture 
or  seam  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  horizon,  that 
is.  lying  on  the  seam  and  never  on  the  face,  or  with 
the  small  or  big  end  down. 

I  finished  planting  on  April  2!)th  12,000  walnuts  in 
nursery  rows,  the  nuts  having  been  kept  in  moist 
creek  sand  in  the  cellar  since  January,  and  when 
planted  they  were  in  all  stages  of  sprouting,  some 
even  with  roots  6  inches  long,  others  just  cracked 
open  and  showing  the  root  and  top  ready  to  emerge, 
while  the  majority  of  the  nuts  were  not  even  cracked 
open.  This  I  prefer,  as  the  planting  is  done  easier 
and  quicker,  only  the  ground  has  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  and  when  too  dry  water  has  to  be  run 
in  little  ditches  along  the  rows  of  nuts.  In  planting 
the  nuts  I  selected  a  well  sprouted  one,  with  roots  6 
inches  long,  and  top  of  the  tree  like  a  little  hook  just 
out  and  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  had  a  photograph 
taken  of  it,  so  as  to  illustrate  with  a  halftone  cut  the 
chapter  on  walnut  planting  and  propagating  for  my 
coming  pamphlet  on  "Nut  Trees."  I  also  had  an- 
other photograph  taken  of  a  little  tree  just  out  of 
the  ground,  with  roots  over  6  inches  in  length  and 
the  top  2J  inches.  This  cut  is  a  still  better  one,  as  it 
will  show  both  how  the  nut  has  to  be  planted  and  at 
what  depth. 

With  this  letter  I  send  you  a  well  sprouted  nut,  hav- 
ing kept  several  in  sand  in  the  cellar,  and  it  should  be 
conclusive  when  laid  before  anybody's  eyes  as  to  how 
the  nut  should  be  planted,  that  is,  with  the  seam 
down  and  surely  not  the  small  end  down.  You  will 
notice  how  straight  is  the  little  tree,  and  that  the 
two  lobes  of  the  seed,  which  with  the  walnut  are  the 
two  halves  of  the  kernel,  are  connected  with  the  tree 
right  at  the  collar  by  two  little  extensions  like  arms, 
the  two  halves  of  the  shell  being  fastened  together  at 
the  big  end,  through  which  Mr.  Bowers  makes  the 
tree  emerge.  The  sprout  retains  the  shape  of  a 
little  hook  until  it  strikes  the  surface,  after  which  it 
naturally  straightens  up  of  itself.  When  a  walnut, 
put  to  sprout  in  moist  sand,  cracks  open  it  will  show 
the  root  in  one  of  the  seams  running  from  the  small 
end  to  the  big  end,  while  in  the  other  seam  is  seen  the 
top  under  the  form  of  a  little  hook  and  of  a  cream- 
white  color.  No  mistake  can  be  made  in  planting 
such  sprouted  nuts,  however  should  the  nut  be 
plauted  reverse  before  cracking  open,  in  sprouting 
the  jrerm  will  come  all  right  through  a  like  twist  of 
itself  and  grow  with  the  tree  up  and  root  down.  By 
planting  the  nuts  with  the  small  end  down  some 
trees  might  grown  straight,  but  you  are  more  liable 
either  to  smother  the  germ  or  else  make  the  tree 
grow  crooked,  that  is,  with  an  elbow  to  it. 

I  have  been  planting  nuts  of  all  kinds  for  thirty- 
two  years  and  always  obtained  straight  stock  by 
planting  the  way  I  have  described.  I  plant  pecans, 
butternuts,  black  walnuts,,  hickories,  almonds  and 
chestnuts  the  same  way;  only  I  put  the  hard  shell 
nuts  to  sprout  in  boxes  with  a  thick  layer  of  half 
decayed  leaves  between  each  layer  of  nuts,  setting 
the  boxes  on  the  north  side  of  the  packing  house  and 
right  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  Rain,  snow  and 
frost  will  sprout  them  splendidly,  and  if  I  do  not  put 
the  walnuts  to  sprout  in  the  same  way  it  is  because 
they  would  sprout  too  fast  and  before  I  am  ready  to 
plant  them. 

As  to  putting  the  walnuts  to  soak  in  warm  water 
for  twelve  hours  before  planting  instead  of  having 
them  for  a  certain  length  of  time  in  sand  in  the  cellar, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  sprout  well,  perhaps 
within  twelve  to  fifteen  days  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bow- 
ers, who  has  had  experience  in  that  line.  I  have 
never  done  it,  but  think  that  it  is  well  to  know  it,  as 
sometimes  it  may  be  done  to  advantage,  especially 
when  having  nuts  received  late  in  the  season.  I 
Lave  just  started  an  experiment  with  this  method. 


I  will  seize  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reply  to  the  query  of  Mr.  Bogue  of  Marysville  in  re- 
gard to  "seedling  or  grafted  walnuts."  What  I 
called  absurd  was  that  proposition  of  the  French 
nurseryman  who  deals  largely  in  seedling  and  none  at 
all  in  grafted  walnuts,  when  he  stated  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Bogue  that  "the  grafted  walnuts  do  not  grow 
well  and  do  not  produce  the  true  varieties,  etc." 
Now  I  want  to  know  if  grafted  trees,  whether  nut  or 
fruit  trees,  do  not  produce  the  true  varieties,  what 
does  ?  Surely,  not  seedlings.  Do  any  of  your  read- 
ers believe  that  a  seedling  Crawford  peach,  or  Bart- 
lett  pear,  or  Newtown  Pippin  apple,  will  be  truer 
than  grafted  trees  of  these  varieties  ?  I  say  the 
proposition  is  absurd,  and  is  not  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss. That  a  seedling  walnut  may  bear  a  larger 
crop  than  a  grafted  one,  be  more  profitable  to  raise, 
etc.,  is  another  proposition,  which  is  correctly  pointed 
out  by  the  editor  in  his  remarks  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  May  20th,  but  what  I  did  call  absurd 
was  the  silly  proposition  that  a  seedling  walnut  is 
truer  than  a  grafted  tree. 

As  to  "grafted  walnut  trees  not  growing  well,  and 
the  production  being  very  difficult,  and,  where  they 
grow,  producing  only  30%  of  a  crop,"  that  is  all 
wrong;  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  grafted  walnuts  is  to  give  a  homogeneous 
product,  and  I  could  give  you  many  instances  of 
grafted  walnut  trees  in  this  State,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington bearing  heavy  crops,  even  so  as  to  break  down 
the  trees  under  the  weight  of  the  nuts.  The  trouble 
with  grafted  trees  is  that  they  are  very  hard  to 
propagate,  especially  young  stock,  and  that  is]what 
is  the  matter  with  those  nurserymen  that  run  down 
that  class  of  trees  for  the  sake  of  selling  seedling 
trees,  and  even  they  will  deny  that  a  "second-gener- 
ation "  tree  is  better  and  truer  than  a  third,  fourth 
or  fifth  generation  one.  Felix  Gillet. 

Nevada  City,  May  27. 

We  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Gillet  for  his  kindness  in 
acting  as  referee  on  the  matter  between  Mr.  Bowers 
and  ourselves,  and  for  furnishing  so  much  additional 
matter  of  interest.  The  specimens  of  sprouted  nuts 
which  Mr.  Gillet  kindly  sent  are,  of  course,  exactly 
as  he  describes  them. 


THE  FIELD. 


Fencing  Against  Coyotes. 

We  recently  commended  a  pamphlet  on  coyotes  in 
their  economic  relations  prepared  by  Mr.  David  E. 
Lantz,  assistant  in  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  portion  about  pro- 
tection against  the  beasts  is  particularly  interesting 
and  introduces  much  California  experience. 

Investigations  Concerning  Covote-Proof  Fenc- 
ing.— The  Biological  Survey  has  undertaken  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  feasibility  of  successfully  fencing 
against  the  coyote.  If  a  coyote-proof  fence  of  suffi- 
cient cheapness  and  durability  to  be  practicable  can 
be  brought  into  general  use  for  pasturage,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  sheep  industry  in  the  West  should 
not  be  revived  and  greatly  extended.  Tf  such  a  fence 
should  at  the  same  time  prove  efficient  against  dogs, 
the  benefit  would  extend  to  the  whole  country  and 
result  in  an  enormous  increase  of  the  productive 
resources  of  our  farms.  A  coyote-proof  fence  would 
prove  valuable,  even  if  its  use  were  restricted  to  cor- 
rals and  small  pastures  for  ewes  during  the  lambing 
season. 

The  writer,  under  instruction  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  spent  several  weeks  in  the  field 
during  October  and  November,  1904,  making  such 
investigations  as  were  possible  during  the  limited 
time  at  his  disposal.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
ability  of  coyotes  to  pass  over  or  through  fences  a 
unique  experiment  was  made.  The  place  selected 
was  Chattanooga,  Comanche  county,  Okla.  South  of 
the  town  lies  the  great  Pasture  Reserve,  a  large 
area  practically  without  fences  to  interfere  with  the 
chasing  of  wolves.  Since  coyotes  were  abundant  and 
the  cowboys  skilled  in  their  chase,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  procure  the  needed  animals  in  an  uninjured  con- 
dition. 

The  experiment  was  made  with  all  the  forms  of 
fence  that  could  possibly  be  obtained  or  built  with 
the  limited  resources  of  a  new  country.  A  long  lane 
was  first  built,  with  sides  7  feet  high,  made  with 
poultry  netting  of  a  small  mesh.  Fourteen  cross 
fences  of  heights  from  30  to  66  inches  and  of  various 
designs  were  built  at  intervals  along  the  lane.  They 
were  arranged  so  that  the  coyotes,  introduced  at  one 
end  of  the  lane,  should  have  presented  to  them  grad- 
ually increasing  difficulty  in  passing  the  fences.  Two 
coyotes  were  released  singly  into  the  lane,  and  their 
progress  and  methods  of  passing  the  cross  fences 
were  carefully  noted.  One  was  badly  frightened  by 
the  presence  and  noise  of  dogs  and  men,  but  the 
experiment  with  the  other  was  not  made  in  public. 

The  coyotes  ran  with  their  noses  close  to  the 
ground  and  seemed  to  have  no  knowledge  of  jumping. 
All  attempts  to  pass  the  obstructions  began  with 
efforts  to  get  the  muzzle  through  openings.  If  the 
entire  head  could  be  thrust  through  and  there  was 


enough  room  for  the  shoulders  to  spread  out  later- 
ally, the  whole  wolf  was  able  to  follow.  Both  went 
through  rectangular  openings,  5  by  12  inches  and  5 
by  8  inches,  but  the  larger  animal  failed  to  pass  a 
mesh  5  by  6  inches.  The  smaller  animal  went 
through  an  opening  4  by  12  inches  and  another  5  by  6 
inches.  Had  these  openings  been  triangular  in  form 
the  animal  could  not  have  passed  through. 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the 
experiments: 

1.  Prairie  coyotes  will  not  willingly  jump  over  a 
fence  above  30  inches  in  height. 

2.  They  will  readily  climb  over  fences  built  of 
horizontal  rails  or  crossbars,  especially  in  order  to 
escape  from  captivity. 

3.  Barbed  wires  do  not  deter  them  from  crawling 
through  a  fence  to  escape.  Whether  they  would  go 
through  a  closely  built  barbed-wire  fence  to  attack 
sheep  or  poultry  is  still  an  open  question. 

4.  Woven-wire  fences  should  have  meshes,  when 
rectangular,  less  than  6  by  6  inches  to  keep  out  coy- 
otes. For  such  fences  triangular  meshes  are  much 
better  than  square  ones. 

5.  In  fencing  against  coyotes  with  woven  fences 
care  must  be  used  to  see  that  there  are  no  openings 
at  the  ground  through  which  the  animals  can  force 
themselves,  since  they  are  more  likely  to  crawl  under 
a  fence  than  jump  over  it. 

In  the  experiments  the  animals,  under  some  excite- 
ment, were  attempting  to  escape  from  confinement. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  experiments  are 
insufficient  to  determine  what  a  coyote  would  do  if 
the  conditions  were  reversed  and,  impelled  only  by 
the  stimulus  of  hunger,  he  were  attempting  to  enter 
an  inclosure  built  of  these  fences.  The  barriers 
would  surely  be  far  more  formidable.  Experiments 
with  certain  types  of  fences,  with  sheep  inclosed 
within  them,  and  in  a  country  with  wolves  as  plenti- 
ful as  they  are  at  Chattanooga,  would  be  far  more 
conclusive  in  establishing  a  safe  basis  for  practical 
recommendations  to  farmers. 

What  Kansas  Farmers  Do. — The  writer  inter- 
viewed a  number  of  farmers  in  Kansas  who  have  had 
experience  with  poultry  and  farm  animals  in  coyote- 
infested  country.  Several  of  them  had  for  some 
years  been  using  for  corrals  and  small  pastures 
woven-wire  fences,  and  had  found  those  from  57  to  60 
inches  high  entirely  coyote-proof.  These  fences  have 
triangular  meshes  and  are  of  sufficient  weight  to  be 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  (  Such  a  fence,  if  set 
with  the  lower  edge  on  the  ground  and  anchored 
down  where  necessary,  can  safely  be  recommended  as 
coyote-proof.  Their  cost,  however,  is  possibly  too 
great  to  bring  them  into  general  use  for  sheep  pas- 
tures. Where  land  is  valuable  and  pastures  of  the 
best,  they  will  prove  economical,  for  they  have  the 
merit  of  being  both  dog-proof  and  coyote-proof. 
Dogs,  both  large  and  small,  that  by  chance  get  inside 
the  inclosures  are  unable  to  get  out,  and  have  to  be 
let  out  by  the  gate. 

Between  these  rather  expensive  fences  and  the 
cheapest  form  that  may  be  found  efficient  many 
grades  may  exist.  In  experiments  to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  any  form  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
familiarity  of  the  animals  with  fences  in  general.  In 
a  new  country  a  very  simple  fence  might  be  ample  at 
first  to  keep  out  wolves,  but  ultimately  would  prove 
insufficient. 

Foreign  Experience.— Mr.  T.  T.  Hoole,  of  Cape 
Colony,  Africa,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  gives 
the  following  experience  in  determining  upon  a  jackal- 
proof  fence: 

"My  first  importation  of  2  foot  6-inch  netting 
served  its  purpose  for  a  year  or  more,  when  I  found 
the  jackals  as  troublesome  as  ever.  The  addition  of 
a  single  barbed  wire  assisted  for  a  time;  but  after 
some  years  of  experience  and  comparing  notes,  I 
found  that  nothing  short  of  a  3-foot  netting  and  four 
barbed  wires  would  be  effective.  I  have  given  the 
above  particular  of  my  experience  as  a  warning  to 
the  inexperienced,  that  half  measures  are  simply  a 
waste  of  money  and  that  badly  erected  fences, 
although  effective  for  a  time,  will  end  in  disappoint 
ment  and  failure." 

Mr.  Hoole  has  18  miles  of  the  fence  just  described, 
while  a  neighboring  stockman  has  45  miles  built. 
The  cost,  including  labor,  when  built  of  the  best 
material— sneezewood  posts  and  kangaroo  netting — 
was  estimated  at  £106  per  mile — about  $500.  This 
fence  was  designed  for  ostriches,  cattle,  springboks, 
and  sheep;  a  fence  intended  for  sheep  alone  could  be 
built  for  less.  Material  and  labor  are  both  much 
more  expensive  than  in  the  United  States.  A  fence 
similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Hoole  could  be  built 
in  most  parts  of  the  West  for  about  $200  to  $250  per 
mile. 

A  writer  in  the  Nor'  West  Farmer  states  that 
when  he  first  began  sheep  raising  in  Manitoba  a  2- 
strand  barbed-wire  fence  was  a  complete  barrier  to 
the  coyotes,  but  that  in  less  than  two  years  they 
became  used  to  it  and  would  go  under  or  between  the 
wires  without  hesitation.  More  strands  were  added 
without  effect,  until  a  woven-wire  fence  was  adopted, 
which  proved  satisfactory. 

In  South  Africa  three  types  of  fence  have  been  in 
use  for  protection  against  jackals,  and  each  has  advo- 
cates among  the  farmers.  The  cheapest  is  built  of 
strands  of  barbed  wire  placed  close  together  and 
stayed  at  intervals  by  light  strips  of  wood  fastened 
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to  the- wires  by  staples.  In  the  second  form  the 
staying  is  done  by  light,  smooth  wire  woven  in  by 
machinery,  involving  more  labor  in  the  building.  The 
third  type  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Hoole.  It  is 
more  expensive,  but  seems  always  to  have  stood  the 
test  of  experience.  The  others  have  not  always  been 
satisfactory,  but  their  advocates  claim  that  the  fault 
has  been  in  construction  and  not  in  design.  The  jack- 
als have  entered  the  enclosures  through  openings  at 
the  ground. 

California  Coyote-Proof  Fencing. — Mr.  J.  H. 
Clarke  of  Laytonville,  Mendocino  county,  Cal.,  has 
for  several  years  succeeded  in  fencing  coyotes  from 
his  sheep  range.  In  a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  dated  March  4,  1905,  he  describes  the 
fence  and  relates  his  experience: 

The  fence,  inclosing-  nearly  4000  acres,  consists  of  red- 
wood pickets,  6  feet  long,  driven  into  the  ground  1  foot 
and  leaving  spaces  and  cracks  not  over  4  inches  wide; 
posts  8  feet  long-  and  driven  2  feet,  projecting  1  foot 
above  the  pickets;  two  barbed  wires  stapled  to  the 
posts,  5  inches  above  the  pickets  and  some  distance 
apart.  These  should  be  on  the  outside  of  the  posts. 
The  pickets  are  driven  evenly  by  using-  a  slat  as  a  guide 
at  the  bottom  and  a  line  at  the  top.  One  barbed  wire  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  on  the  outside,  to  prevent  digging. 
The  pickets  are  fastened  to  a  No.  9  cable  wire  with  a  No. 
13  wrapping-  wire.  The  posts  are  set  12  feet  apart,  or 
less,  according  to  the  surface,  at  top  and  bottom  of  each 
rise  or  indentation. 

Where  gulches  or  small  streams  are  crossed,  boxes  and 
gates  are  put  in.  Where  larger  streams  are  encountered 
a  dam  is  first  put  in  and  the  gate  so  swung  as  to  rest  on 
or  against  the  dam  head  in  the  dry  season. 

The  cost  of  construction  varied  from  $320  to  $400  per 
mile.  Galvanized  wire  was  used,  and  of  the  barbed  the 
thickest  set  four-pointed  wire  obtainable.  If  four-point 
wire  could  be  had,  with  sharp  points  set  not  over  2  inches 
apart,  the  top  wire  might  be  dispensed  with. 

While  this  fence  was  begun  in  1897  it  was  not  finished 
until  three  years  ago.  It  was  partly  experimental  at 
first,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  only  that  portion 
of  the  range  used  for  lambing  was  enclosed  in  a  coyote- 
proof  fence.  We  do  not  know  that  a  coyote  has  ever 
scaled  or  jumped  it.  A  very  large  coyote  that  got  in 
through  an  accidentally  "  propped  "  lloodgate,  though 
chased  by  dogs  all  day,  could  not  be  made  to  jump  out, 
even  when  cornered.  Considering  the  steep,  wild  and 
broken  nature  of  the  country,  with  several  "slides"  in 
the  fence  that  could  not  be  avoided  when  building,  and 
which  move  and  displace  the  fence  during  hard  storms, 
it  is  not  surprising-  that  a  few  coyotes  have  gotten  in. 
Fortunately,  partition  fences  have  aided  in  the  capture 
of  these  before  much  damage  was  done.  Two  obstacles 
are  encountered  in  keeping  up  this  fence — trespassers 
(who  cut  or  break  a  picket  to  get  through)  and  slides. 

Coyotes  are  very  persistent,  and  when  they  see  young 
lambs  on  the  opposite  side  will  follow  the  fence  for  miles, 
trying  to  find  a  hole.  *  *  *  None  have  gotten  in  this 
season. 

When  we  began  to  fence  against  them,  the  coyotes 
were  literally  driving  sheep  out  of  the  country.  *  *  * 
Horses  and  cattle  have  taken  their  places,  but  return 
less  than  half  the  profit  sheep  did  prior  to  the  coyote's 
inroads.  Excessive  rains  in  winter  and  irregularity  of 
landscape  preclude  the  practicability  of  close  herding 
With  us  it  was  either  abandon  sheep  or  fence  the  pest 
out.    Fortunately  we  adopted  the  latter. 

While  the  fence  used  by  Mr.  Clarke  is  expensive, 
the  complete  success  of  his  experiment  is  of  much 
interest.  In  most  parts  of  the  West  woven  wire 
would  be  cheaper  than  pickets  and  would  require  less 
labor  in  its  erection.  Where  the  land  is  as  uneven  as 
that  just  described,  the  use  of  woven  wire  may  be 
impracticable. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hilderbrand  of  California,  who  has  built 
coyote  fences  for  the  ranchmen  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley, recommends  a  3-inch  mesh  woven  wire  fence,  36  to 
40  inches  in  height,  with  two  barbed  wires  on  top,  h\ 
inches  apart,  and  one  at  the  bottom.  He  recommends 
that  the  posts  be  set  20  to  30  feet  apart. 

From  data  now  available  it  seems  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  a  fence  constructed  of  woven  wire  with  a 
triangular  mesh  not  over  6  inches  across,  and  of  a 
height  of  28  to  42  inches,  supplemented  by  two  or 
three  tightly  stretched  barbed  wires,  would  prove  to 
be  coyote  proof.  It  is  difficult  to  make  exact  esti- 
mates of  the  cost.  Woven  fences  differ  in  weight, 
price  and  durability,  and  freight  charges  on  materials 
depend  on  the  distance  from  distributing  points.  The 
cost  of  posts  and  labor  varies  much.  An  estimate 
based  on  so  many  variable  factors  is  of  little  value, 
but  an  average  of  $200  per  mile  would  probably  allow 
the  use  of  the  best  materials. 

Further  experiments  with  wire  fences  will  be  made 
by  the  Biological  Survey  in  co  operation  with  sheep 
growers  in  the  West,  and  the  results  will  be  given  to 
the  public  as  early  as  practicable.  The  matter  is 
one  of  great  economic  importance,  and  the  Survey 
will  welcome  correspondence  with  persons  interested 
in  the  subject. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Potash  in  California  Fertilizer. 


To  the  Editor: — In  Bulletin  162  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station  are  found  some  interesting  feat- 
ures of  the  California  fertilizer  industry.  The  Bulle- 
tin reports  upon  eighty  samples,  representing 
fifty-four  registered  brands  or  fertilizing  materials, 
selling  above  $8  per  ton.  It  is  also  shown  that  190 
different  brands  were  registered,  although  but  fifty- 


four  were  actually  found  upon  the  market.  It  would 
seem  from  this  that  it  is  the  practice  of  manufactur- 
ers to  register  and  advertise  to  meet  the  supposed 
needs  of  farmers  a  large  number  of  different  fertilizers 
which  are  not  actually  carried  in  stock,  but  are  made 
up  as  special  mixtures  only  as  orders  are  received. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  fact  is  that  the  trade  in 
fertilizers  is  limited  to  a  few  standard  brands  and 
the  samples. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  it  is  the  practice  to  use 
the  terms  "complete"  and  "special"  fertilizer, 
according  as  the  material  carries  all  the  requisite 
plant  food  elements,  or  but  one  or  two  of  them.  The 
three  elements  required  to  make  up  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer are  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
These  must  be  present,  and  in  proper  proportion,  to 
secure  the  highest  returns,  unless  it  is  very  positively 
known  that  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with  some  one  or 
more  of  the  elements  named,  and  in  an  available 
form. 

If  we  examine  the  publication-  in  question  for  the 
average  composition  of  fertilizers  on  sale  in  California 
we  find  that  the  average  guarantee  and  ascertained 
composion  for  the  period  included  was  as  follows: 

Guaranteed,  Found, 

%.  %. 

Available  phosphoric  acid  8  08  8  72 

Nitrogen  3.66  3  92 

Potash  3  76  3.96 

Out  of  the  potash  samples  examined  sixty  were 
within  the  limit  of  efficiency  legally  allowed  in  all  the 
ingredients.  It  is  especially  noted  that  eight  of 
them,  or  10%,  fall  below  the  guaranteed  percentage 
of  potash.  This  would  seem  the  more  important 
since  nearly  all  of  these  fertilizers  are  used  upon 
citrus  fruits,  and  under  the  conditions  in  which  pot- 
ash should  undoubtedly  be  used  in  order  to  properly 
balance  the  plant  food,  to  make  juicy  and  well  fla- 
vored fruit. 

Another  thing  of  importance  is  the  tendency  indi- 
cated among  growers  to  select  low-grade  fertilizers 
to  their  own  disadvantage.  The  appreciable  advan- 
tages of  using  a  high-grade  fertilizer  will  be  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  the  two  following  illustrations: 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  fertilizer  of  this  low-grade 
composition  is  offered: 

Lbs. 

Phosphoric  acid,  6%   .   600—20%  superphosphate. 

Nitrogen,  2%   275— blood  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Potash,  3%   125— sulphate  of  potash. 

Total  material  used  1,000 

Filler  required  to  make  ton,  1000. 

Another  of  this  higher  grade  composition  is  offered: 

Lbs 

Phosphoric  acid.  12%  1,200—20%  superphosphate. 

Nitrogen,  4%   550— blood  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Potash,  6%   250— sulphate  of  potash. 

Total  material  used......  2.000 

No  tiller  required. 

Supposing  the  second  formula  to  cost  twice  as  much 
as  the  first  money  would  be  made  by  buying  the  second ; 
because,  for  the  same  amount  of  plant  food,  only  one- 
half  of  the  second  would  be  needed  per  acre  and  this 
would  require  but  one-half  of  the  freight  charges  and 
one-half  the  time  spent  in  handling.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  filler  is  worthless  to  the  farmer,  but  it  costs  the 
fertilizer  manufacturer  as  much  to  mix  and  handle 
the  filler  as  it  does  the  fertilizing  materials  them- 
selves, and  he,  of  course,  has  to  charge  for  his  labor 
and  time.  Farmers  have  been  heard  to  exclaim  in 
disgust  and  surprise  that  they  had  seen  fertilizers 
that  actually  contained  sawdust,  sand,  cinders,  etc. 
This  is  probably  true.  The  manufacturer  is  at  lib- 
erty to  use  anything  he  chooses  as  filler,  so  long  as  it 
is  not  an  injurious  material.  The  farmer  himself  is 
responsible  for  low-grade  goods.  He  demands  a  fer- 
tilizer at  a  low  price  per  ton,  and  the  filler  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  this,  but  he  must  pay  a 
relatively  higher  price  for  the  actual  plant  food  pres- 
ent. The  filler  is  simply  used  to  dilute  the  other 
materials  in  accordance  with  the  lower  cost. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  same  principle  holds  true 
in  the  purchase  of  potash  salts  alone.  The  more  con- 
centrated and,  therefore,  the  higher  priced  is  the 
more  economical  to  purchase  for  the  same  reasons  as 
indicated  above.  While  filling  in  the  sense  used  above 
is  not  used  in  these  salts,  yet  the  natural  impurities 
present  serve  commercially  the  same  purpose,  and 
increase  the  actual  cost  of  the-potash. 

Another  thing  is  clearly  shown  in  the  bulletin  in 
question,  viz.,  the  most  exclusive  use  of  sulphate  of 
potash  in  the  fertilizers  of  California.  Only  small 
quantities  of  the  chloride  or  muriate  are  shown  in  the 
materials  constituting  the  complete  fertilizers,  and, 
in  fact,  in  any  of  the  materials  reported  upon. 
While  this  is  doubtless  the  best  in  which  to  purchase 
potash  for  citrus  fruits,  yet  for  many  purposes  in 
market  gardening  and  in  many  localities,  the  slightly 
cheaper  muriate,  carrying  practically  the  same 
amount  of  potash  as  the  sulphate,  is  likely  to  prove 
satisfactory;  especially  is  this  true  where  leafy  crops 
are  concerned,  or  where  the  use  is  for  trees  not  yet 
come  to  the  bearing  age.  G.  W.  Suaw. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


The  Windsor  Herald  says  S.  B.  Henley,  one  of  the 
leading  chicken  raisers,  had  494  hens  on  his  ranch  in 
the  spring  of  1904.  During  the  year  he  sold  eggs 
and  chickens  to  the  value  of  $2045.35,  and  paid  out 
for  feed  for  his  hens  $348.60,  making  him  a  net  income 
for  the  year  of  $1696.75. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Roup  and  Its  Treatment. 

Although  much  has  been  printed  upon  this  subject 
it  remains  a  constant  topic  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  poultry  growers.  A  writer  for  the  Peta- 
luma  Poultry  Journal  recently  gave  his  method  of 
operating  for  roup,  and  Dr.  Salmons'  new  book  on  the 
"Diseases  of  Poultry"  sketches  the  disease  and 
gives  remedies.  First  take  Dr.  Salmons'  sugges- 
tions: 

Symptoms  of  Roup.— "When  first  attacked  the 
affected  birds  present  the  symptoms  of  common  cold 
or  catarrh.  There  is  a  watery  secretion  from  the 
nostrils  and  often  from  the  eyes,  with  general  weak- 
ness and  prostration  greater  than  would  be  expected 
from  simple  catarrh.  The  birds  sit  with  the  back 
arched,  the  head  and  neck  drawn  down  towards  the 
body,  the  plumage  roughened,  the  respiration  is  more 
or  less  obstructed,  rapid,  audible  and  strident;  the 
vision  is  impaired  and  swallowing  difficult.  There  is 
frequent  shaking  of  the  head,  sneezing  and  expectora- 
tion of  mucous  secretions.  If  the  mouth  is  examined 
at  this  early  period  the  tongue  is  found  to  be  pale, 
white;  small  grayish  spots,  shaded  with  black,  and 
slightly  projecting  above  the  surface,  are  seen  along 
the  border,  the  upper  surface  or  at  the  base. 

"The  following  day  the  condition  is  aggravated, 
the  temperature  is  several  degrees  above  the  normal, 
the  appetite  has  disappeared,  and  there  is  diarrhoea 
with  greenish  or  yellowish  evacuations.  From  the 
open  beak  there  escapes  a  thick,  grayish  mucus. 
The  eyes  are  unnaturally  dilated,  projecting  and 
partly  covered  with  the  thick  secretion  which  has 
accumulated  between  the  lids.  The  nostrils  are  ob- 
structed by  the  thickened  and  dried  secretion. 
Walking  is  irregular  and  difficult.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  larynx  is  red,  congested,  in- 
flamed and  shows  numerous  dark-red  elevations 
covered  with  fibrinous  exudate.  The  patches  on  the 
tongue  have  increased  in  size.  They  are  gray  in 
color,  dried  along  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  but  soft 
and  flattened  upon  its  surface  and  are  covered  with 
membranous  deposits.    The  voice  often  fails. 

"The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  days  the  whole  interior 
of  the  mouth  may  be  covered  with  false  membranes 
obstructing  almost  completely  the  opening  of  the 
pharynx  and  larynx.  Swallowing  is  very  difficult  or 
impossible  and  breathing  is  liable  to  be  arrested  at 
any  time.  The  false  membrane  first  appears  as  a 
thin  yellowish  or  grayish  layer  and  becomes  thicker 
as  the  disease  advances." 

Diphtheria  of  birds  is  undoubtedly  contagious  and 
preventive  measures  should  be  taken  at  all  times. 
Disinfect  the  poultry  houses  and  runs  with  a  5%  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  about  once  a  month,  and  where 
the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  this  solution 
should  be  used  once  a  week  until  all  traces  of  the  dis- 
ease has  disappeared. 

Treatment.— The  prevention  of  diphtheria  is  more 
successful  than  its  cure,  but  where  the  disease  does 
make  its  appearance  the  sick  bird  should  be  removed 
at  once  and  placed  in  a  warm,  ventilated,  clean,  dry 
hospital  room,  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to 
draughts  of  air,  and  where  they  can  be  readily 
caught  for  examination  and  treatment.  Apply  three 
times  a  day  to  the  diphtheric  spots  in  the  mouth  and 
eyes  a  2%  solution  of  either  creolin  or  of  pure  car- 
bolic acid  in  water,  and,  if  possible,  inject  a  small 
quantity  of  the  same  solution  into  the  nostrils.  Re- 
move the  diphtheric  membranes  as  soon  as  this  can 
be  done  without  causing  bleeding  from  the  affected 
surface,  and  continue  the  application  of  the  remedy. 
Tincture  of  iodine  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
diseased  parts  of  the  mouth,  and  a  solution  of  salicy- 
lic acid  in  water,  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  has  been 
recommended  for  the  eyes. 

An  excellent  remedy  is  made  by  dissolving  thirty- 
five  grains  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  two  grains 
of  salicylic  acid  in  one  ounce  of  water  and  adding  one 
ounce  of  glycerine.  This  liquid  should  be  applied  to 
the  diphtheric  spots  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  may 
also  be  given  internally  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful 
to  each  fowl.  Stimulating  and  tonic  remedies  have 
been  more  or  less  successful,  and  are  especially  valu- 
able in  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease.  The  follow- 
ing combination  may  bo  used :  Cayenne  pepper, 
sulphate  of  quinine  and  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each  one 
grain.  Mix  and  make  into  pills  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  syrup.    Give  at  one  dose. 

Fowls  which  have  been  affected  should  not  be  re- 
turned to  the  Hock  for  thirty  days  after  they  have 
apparently  recovered,  otherwise  they  may  still  com- 
municate contagion. 

Operating  for  Roup. — The  writer  for  the  Peta- 
luma  Poultry  Journal,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
gives  these  specific  suggestions:  To  secure  good 
results  with  any  local  remedy  or  application  it  is  well 
nigh  necessary,  and  always  helpful,  to  first  thor- 
oughly cleanse  the  fowl's  head,  both  outside  and  in- 
side, from  all  growths  and  secretions  resulting  from 
the  disease.  For  this  purpose  catch  the  fowl,  place 
a  sack  across  your  knees,  sitting  on  a  stool  or  box, 
with  your  utensils  near  at  hand.  Place  the  fowl 
securely  between  the  knees,  then  with  a  small  piece 
of  cloth,  moistened  with  carbolized  water  or  a  solu- 
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CREAM   SEPARATOR   does  it 

SURELY  —  SIMPLY  —  SWIFTLY  —  SAFELY  —  STEADILY 

TEN  TEARS'  USE  FURNISHES  AMPLE  PROOF. 

"I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  used  the  United  States  Cream 
Separator  for  more  than  ten  years.  I  used  th»  first  one  for  several  years,  and  later 
exchanged  it  for ;  a  larger  one  of  the  latest  styles.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  U  S 
Separator  is  the  best  separator  for  farm  purposes  and  that  its  wearing  qualities  are 
of  the  best,  and  cheerfully  recommend  the  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  to  any  one  intend- 
ing to  purchase  a  separator  for  its  durability,  simplicity  and  construction.  It  is  a 
clean  skimmer  and  easily  cared  for  We  have  used  our  separator  twice  a  day  and 
skimmed  the  milk  from  30  cows  and  it  never  failed  to  do  the  work  which  It  was 
required  to  do  To  all  appearances  it  will  last  a  good  many  years  to  come  " 
Rosen  da  lk.  Wis..  March  8,  1905.  F  H  SCRIBNRR 

The  U.  8.  Separator  holds  the  World's  Record  for  cleanest  skimming 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Pitttibuliiift  W  »reb<'iues  ChkMn.  MbMMoBi  Omaha  La  Oro***  Wt*  Sion*  Titv  I*  K.n...  n*-  W* 
4°*  ADDRESS  ALL  LETTERS  TO  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT 


P  rn  m  r»T  T^f»l  i  \/f»rx/  Acciii-pH  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse. 
ITUIIipL  UGll\Cry  nSSUI  CU  Nodelays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND  OUR 

LINE  OF 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 


art  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DC  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Aye.  South,  Seattle 


It  makes  the  most  dollars  for  yon,  because  it  is  the  simplest  in  construe 
tion — has  fewer  parts — turns  more  easily — lasts  longer — more 
easily  cleaned — gives  less  trouble. 


If  you  are  interested  in  making  the  most  dollars — write  for  our  proofs, 

BLOOM  FIELD*  N.  J. 

Branch  Offlco,  Portland,  Oregon. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  ^dom  field,  n.  j 


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Wanted  —  A  Competent,  Experienced 
Man  as  a  Milker  and  Herdsman 

For  small  Holstein  herd.  Single  man  preferred. 
Must  have  good  references.  Address  P.  O.  Box  14, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


tion  of  chlorinated  soda,  wipe  off  the 
adhering  secretions  around  the  eyes 
and  nostrils.  If  any  canker  appears  in 
the  mouth  or  throat,  remove  same  with 
a  hairpin,  using  the  loop  end  for  the 
purpose.  Sometimes  the  deposit  fills 
the  slot  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or 
bunches  up  in  the  passage  leading  from 
the  eye.  These  deposits  must  be  re- 
moved either  by  pressure  on  the  sides  of 
the  head  or  by  use  of  the  hairpin.  A 
small,  smooth  hairpin,  with  the  loop 
part  bent  together  to  allow  of  its  easy 
passage,  may  be  inserted  from  the  slot 
and  put  through  the  canal  leading  to 
the  eye.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
one  to  find  the  opening  readily  and  to 
do  the  job  without  unnecessary  pain  to 
the  fowl.  Often  a  thick  coating  or  film 
of  the  deposit  is  to  be  found  under  the 
inner  lid  of  the  eye,  and  should  be  re- 
moved. 

In  case  a  swelling  is  found,  either 
under  or  over  the  eye,  or  at  the  hinge 
of  the  jaw  or  in  the  wattles,  it  should 
generally  be  removed.  Experience  will 
tell  whether  it  is  of  a  nature  permitting 
removal. 

If  it  contains  a  thick,  cheese-like  sub- 
stance, a  cut  can  be  made  with  a  sharp, 
small  knife  blade,  and  then  with  the 
wire  loop  the  secretion  can  be  removed. 

In  cutting  under  the  eye  and  just 
back  of  the  nostril  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  cut  a  vein,  which  experience  only 
can  teach  one  to  avoid,  but  the  chief 
difficulty  if  the  vein  is  cut  comes  from 
the  necessity  of  shortening  the  opera- 
tion to  allow  the  blood  to  thicken  and 
stop  the  flow. 

My  experience  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly successful  when  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  all  the  stuff  out  of  the 
cavity,  but  it  takes  care  to  tell  if  it  has 
all  been  removed.  By  putting  the 
finger  in  the  fowl's  mouth  and  gently 
pressing  the  side  of  the  head  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  one  can  soon 
learn  to  tell  whether  any  lumps  remain. 

The  kind  of  swellhead  that  remains 
soft  and  watery  is  much  harder  to  cure 
than  when  it  forms  a  hard  lump,  and 
the  kind  that  appears  to  be  in  alternate 
layers  of  flesh  and  secretion  is  well  nigh 
hopeless  to  try  to  cure. 

A  swab  wet  with  tincture  of  iron 
should  be  applied  to  the  sore  spots  in 
the  throat  and  on  the  head  and  inserted 
into  the  cavities  whence  the  lumps  have 
been  taken. 

The  head  may  then  be  dipped  in  what- 
ever preparation  you  may  prefer,  my 


experience  causing  me  to  favor  per- 
manganate of  potash  or  kerosene. 

After  losing  an  entire  hatch  of  chicks 
from  roup  I  put  a  fine  lot  of  twelve- 
weeks-old  pullets  into  a  tight  roosting 
house,  with  only  two  six  light  sash  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  house  for  ventila- 
tion. In  a  few  days  five  or  six  cases  of 
swellhead  appeared,  caused  by  getting 
too  warm  at  night  and  catching  cold  on 
being  let  out  in  the  morning.  Only  one 
window  was  kept  open  at  night.  I  at 
once  put  the  affected  ones  in  a  separate 
run  after  dipping  their  heads  in  per- 
manganate, then  put  the  permangan- 
ate in  the  drinking  water  for  all  the 
flock,  and  cut  a  hole  3  feet  square  in  the 
top  of  the  east  gable  of  the  house,  cov- 
ering it  with  a  gunny  sack,  single  thick- 
ness. This  treatment  not  only  checked 
the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  large 
flock,  but  cured  every  one  of  the  sick 
ones  separated  from  the  flock  at  the 
start. 


THE  DAIRY. 


A  Stanislaus  Holstein  Herd. 

A  writer  for  Hoard's  Dairyman  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  a  Holstein 
dairy  establishment,  near  Modesto,  as 
follows  : 

Dr.  Evans'  ranch  at  Modesto,  Cal., 
contains  210  acres,  and  the  entire  tract 
has  been  put  down  to  alfalfa,  and  the 
doctor  has  cut  some  immense  crops  of 
this  most  valuable  forage  plant.  He 
cuts  some  years  as  many  as  seven  cut- 
tings of  hay,  and  then  has  lots  of  excel- 
lent pasturage. 

Prominent  features  of  the  ranch  were 
the  big  cow  barn  and  a  big  stack  of 
alfalfa  hay.  A  comfortable  dwelling  is 
upon  the  place,  but  the  doctor  intends 
ere  long  to  build  a  larger  and  more  up 
to  date  structure,  and  then,  he  says  in 
his  joking  way,  "he  will  come  out  and 
stay  over  night  once  in  a  while." 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  had  hitched 
the  tall  roadster  we  repaired  to  the 
big  cow  barn,  and  as  the  doctor  opened 
the  door  leading  into  the  long  tie  up  I 
was  for  a  moment  lost  in  admiration  at 
what  I  beheld — a  great  array  of  lusty 
black  and  white  beauties,  standing  all 
in  a  row  in  regular  order,  and  looking 
as  much  alike  as  a  lot  of  peas  that  had 
come  out  of  the  same  pod. 

They  were  so  large  in  frame,  so  per- 
fect in  form,  and  withal  so  good  to  look 
upon  that  I  was  more  than  interested; 
I  was  delighted;  and  it  does  one  good 
in  this  age  of  shams  to  see  men  like  Dr. 
Evans  doing  things  on  such  a  generous 
and  thorough-going  plan. 

The  doctor  started  his  herd  with 
twenty-two  head  of  thoroughbred  Hol- 
stein cows  purchased  from  the  Leland 
Stanford  estate.  Now  he  has  134  head 
of  cows  and  calves  and  twenty  bulls. 

The  doctor  says  that  in  the  selection 
of  his  breeding  stock  he  looks  to  consti- 
tutional vigor  rather  than  blood  lines. 
No  matter  how  finely  an  animal  may  be 
marked  with  the  best  lines  of  its  breed, 
if  it  has  a  weak  constitution  he  does  not 
want  it. 

I  should  say,  by  an  inspection  of  the 
doctor's  herd,  that  this  theory  works 
excellently  well  in  practice.  His  cows, 
while  large  in  frame  and  in  limb,  were 
well  formed  and  trim  looking.  But  a 
prominent  and  predominating  feature 
was  the  universal  ampleness  of  the 
udder,  indicating  remarkable  milking 
qualities. 

Among  the  matrons  of  the  herd  the 
doctor  pointed  out  to  me  several  exam- 
ples of  champion  milkers.  There  was 
Madame  Vecenia,  now  four  years  old. 
When  three  years  old,  and  just  after 
the  birth  of  her  second  calf,  she  gave 
ninety-seven  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day. 

The  next  ten  standing  in  their  order 
below  Vecenia,  the  doctor  said,  were 
good  for  their  ten  and  twelve  gallons  of 
milk  per  day.  One  that  had  been 
milked  for  six  months  gave  fifty-seven 
pounds  of  milk  the  day  next  preceding 
my  visit.  Then  there  was  Madame 
Ceruela,  who  last  year,  just  on  grass 
alone,  made  twenty-four  and  one-half 
pounds  of  butter  in  one  week.  Next 
came  Senorita  Ceruela,  who,  when 
twenty-six  months  old,  and  having  but 
recently  dropped  her  first  calf,  gave 
fifty-eight  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day. 


And  so  on  down  to  the  end  of  the  herd. 
Next  we  went  to  see  the  calves,  and  a 
handsome  lot  of  little  fellows  we  found. 
They  were  lusty,  happy  and  gentle. 
The  doctor's  method  of  rearing  his  calves 
is  very  simple  indeed.  Until  the  calves 
are  two  months  old  he  gives  them  noth- 
ing but  fresh  milk.  From  that  on,  un- 
til they  are  five  months  old,  he  gives 
them  partly  fresh  and  partly  skimmed 
milk;  after  that  he  gives  them  the 
skimmed  article  exclusively. 

His  feeding  of  cows  is  even  simpler. 
He  has  confined  their  diet  thus  far  to 
alfalfa  alone.  But  he  intends  before 
long  to  add  a  ration  of  some  kind  of 
grain. 

After  patting  and  fondling  the 
babies,  as  the  doctor  calls  them,  we 
went  out  to  see  the  heifers,  the  most  of 
whom  were  with  their  first  calves  and 
expecting  soon  to  become  mothers. 
These  young  females  were  off  the  same 
piece  with  the  cows  and  calves;  a  nice 
bunch  indeed. 

Out  in  the  corral  surrounding  the  big 
alfalfa  stack  we  found  their  high- 
nesses, the  herd  bulls.  At  the  head  of 
these  stood  Ignaro  de  Kol,  who  stands 
23538  in  the  Holsteiu-Friesian  herd 
book  and  251  in  the  Advanced  Register. 
He  is  the  sire  of  the  cow  Juliana  de 
Kol,  owned  by  the  Pierce  Stock  &  Land 
Co.  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  and  who  was 
taken  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  last 
year  by  the  California  Promotion  Com- 


mittee. Juliana  de  Kol,  when  between 
two  and  three,  won  the  world's  record 
for  cows  of  her  age. 

Next  to  Ignaro  de  Kol  stands  a 
grandson  of  the  world's  champion  cow 
for  all  ages.  He  is  known  as  Michaelas 
Mechthildus. 

Then  comes  Parthenea  Agnes  Piet- 
ertje  Netherlands,  a  grandson  of  the 
cow  Mercedes  Julip's  Pietertje,  the 
world's  champion  official  cow  of  1902. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 
and  LITTLE  GIANT 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by  the 
JUNIOR  MONARCH  MAY  PRESS  CO., 
SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 
These  presses  bale  most  of  the  hay  raised. 
The  Little  Giant  press  was  formerly  made  In 
Stockton,  Cal.,  and  was  known  as  the  Miller  press. 
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Grasshopper  Crop  May  be  Large. 
— Chico  Record,  May  23  :  Parties  whose 
business  takes  them  into  the  foothills 
state  that  there  is  every  indication  that 
there  may  be  a  scourge  of  grasshoppers 
later  in  the  season,  as  they  exist  in  quan- 
tities seldom  ever  seen  before  in  this  local- 
ity. A  gentleman  from  the  foothill  sec- 
tion above  Rock  creek,  states  that  in  that 
locality  they  rise  in  clouds  upon  the 
approach  of  a  person  from  the  short 
grass  on  the  ranges,  but  that  they  have 
not  yet  begun  to  migrate  to  the  fields  in 
the  valley  below.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  as  yet  they  are  very 
small,  apparently  having  not  attained 
their  growth. 

Colusa. 

Double-Headed  Barley. — Sun:  J.  B. 
George  of  the  East  Side,  brought  to  this 
office  some  heads  of  barley  with  two  per- 
fect heads,  both  starting  out  at  the  first 
joint  below  the  head.  Some  of  the  stalks 
had  three  heads,  but  these  were  not  so 
perfect  as  those  of  two  heads,  where  both 
heads  were  perfect.  Mr.  George  says 
that  there  are  a  number  throughout  his 
field,  and  that  he  will  go  over  it  and 
gather  enough  of  the  double  heads  to 
piant  a  plot  of  ground  by  itself  next  season 
and  note  the  result. 


Early  Harvesting.  —  Republican, 
May  27:  Hector  Burness,  local  representa- 
tive of  Balfour-Guthrie  Co.,  believes  he 
has  broken  two  records  this  year.  So  far 
as  he  has  heard  he  is  the  first  to  have  be- 
gun harvesting,  and  has  shipped  the  first 
carload  of  barley  from  this  county.  The 
barley  was  shipped  Thursday  from 
Clotho,  the  shipping  station  on  the  Wav- 
erley  ranch,  near  Sanger.  The  harvest- 
ing began  on  the  Waverley  ranch  Wednes- 
day. The  ranch  consists  of  3000  acres,  a 
section  of  which  is  in  barley  and  two  sec- 
tions in  wheat.  A  combined  harvester, 
drawn  by  thirty-two  head  of  mules,  was 
started,  and  another  harvester  will  be  put 
on  in  a  few  days.  The  crop  is  particu- 
larly fine.  The  barley  will  yield  fifteen 
sacks  to  the  acre,  and  the  wheat  will  run 
from  eleven  to  twelve.  It  is  early  sown 
summer  fallow,  having  been  put  in  by 
October  15th.  The  same  firm  has  half  of 
the  Strathmore  ranch  of  4000  acres  be- 
tween Lindsay  and  Porterville  in  grain, 
and  harvesting  will  begin  there  at  once, 
the  grain  being  also  early  sown.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  earliest  harvesting  ever 
done  in  Fresno  county. 

Smyrna  Barley.  —  Sanger  Herald: 
Grain  buyers  say  that  the  market  for  So- 
nora  wheat  will  open  at  $1.25,  and  about 
$1.40  for  milling.  They  estimate  that 
rust  has  ruined  at  least  one-third  of  the 
entire  wheat  crop  of  this  section.  Barley 
looks  fiDe  and  there  will  be  a  heavy  crop, 
but  warehousemen  are  unable  to  quote 
prices  as  yet.  A  new  variety  of  feed  bar- 
ley, known  as  the  "Smyrna,"  which  was 
introduced  in  this  section  last  year  by 
P.  M.  Miller,  has  produced  heavy  crops, 
and  no  doubt  an  immense  acreage  will  be 
sown  to  Smyrna  next  winter.  It  weighs 
about  125  pounds  to  the  sack,  as  against 
105  pounds  for  the  old  varieties. 

Glenn. 

Grasshoppers  Doing  Great  Dam- 
age.— Orland  special  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
Grasshoppers  in  large  numbers  are  in  the 
strip  of  country  west  of  here,  and  continue 
to  be  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  the 
fruit  and  alfalfa  growers  of  Orland.  The 
pests  are  traveling  in  an  easterly  direction 
and  have  already  reached  Orland  in  large 
numbers.  They  are  now  eating  the  leaves 
off  the  trees  and  taking  the  alfalfa  as 
slick  as  a  mowing  machine  could.  Sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  to  stop 
their  advance,  but  without  success.  They 
are  doing  great  injury  to  trees  and  vines, 
which  nearly  all  die  after  losing  their 
leaves. 

K I  ngs. 

GOOD  COWS. — Han  ford  Sentinel:  M.  P. 
Troxler  is  delivering  183  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  to  the  Kings  county  creamery, 
which  he  takes  from  only  eight  cows.  He 
retains  enough  of  the  milk  at  home  for 
family  use  besides. 

Levees  Against  Tulare  Lake.— 
F.  V.  Dewey,  in  Hanford  Journal:  The 
work  of  building  new  levees  and  strength- 
ening old  ones  is  going  on  all  over  the  old 
lake  bed,  for  it  seems  that  again  this  year, 
the  same  as  last  year,  there  may  be  a 
contest  between  the  spirit  of  the  waters 
and  the  men  whchave  risked  their  money 
and  put  in  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
grain  on  the  old  lake  bed,  and  from  which 
they  will,  unless  the  lands  are  flooded, 
harvest  Immense  crops,  which  will  bring 
them  great  returns.  Last  year,  as  all  our 
local  people  know,  the  levees  broke  in 
many  places  on  the  north  and  west  sides 
of  the  lake,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
heavy  grain,  which  bid  fair  to  make  the 


owners  financially  independent,  were  cov- 
ered with  flood  waters  from  the  river. 
The  lake  farmers  this  year  are  going  to 
save  their  crops  if  they  can,  and  they  are 
apparently  going  to  be  successful,  though 
the  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  their  levees 
probably  will  not  come  for  a  month  yet. 

Big  Berries.— U.  S.  Wright  is  har- 
vesting a  fine  crop  of  strawberries  this 
season.  He  has  several  acres  and  some 
very  fine  fruit.  He  picked  twenty-four 
berries  of  the  Marshal  variety  last  Thurs- 
day that  weighed  just  a  pound. 

What  His  Cows  Did.— H.  W.  Bennett 
has  realized  from  the  sale  of  butter  from 
four  cows  the  past  twelve  months  the  sum 
of  $336.50,  or  an  average  profit  of  $84  on 
each  cow.  However,  this  does  not  include 
the  butter  retained  for  family  use  nor  the 
three  calves  which  he  sold  during  that 
period  for  the  sum  of  $25. 

Mendocino. 

Wool  Sale  Day.— Ukiah  City  Dis- 
patch-Democrat :  R.  R.  Lucas  announces 
that  wool  sale  day  will  be  on  Tuesday, 
June  20.  The  outlook  for  a  good  price 
for  wool  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  at 
least  30  cents  is  expected  by  some  of  the 
wool  men.  Offers  of  that  figure  have  been 
made  in  one  or  two  instances.  It  has 
been  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  30  cents  was  paid  for  wool  here. 
The  date  for  Cloverdale  has  not  as  yet 
been  set,  but  it  will  in  all  probability  be 
on  either  Tuesday  preceding  the  Ukiah 
date  or  on  the  Tuesday  following. 

Riverside. 

Great  Melon  Crop.— Los  Angeles 
Herald :  Beginning  the  first  week  in 
June,  the  melon  crop  in  and  around 
Coachella  will  be  ready  for  shipment,  and 
the  estimated  yield  of  630  carloads  of  the 
fruit  will  be  started  on  its  way  to  ail  the 
large  markets  of  the  .United  States. 
From  an  industry  which  four  years  ago 
amounted  to  but  little,  melon  growing  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  paramount  importance.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  season's  yield  will 
be  double  that  of  last  year,  but  with  the 
improved  facilities  for  handling  the  fruit 
little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  plac- 
ing it  on  the  market  in  first-class  shape. 
During  the  past  eight  months  a  number 
of  icing  and  refrigerator  plants  have  been 
erected  at  all  the  towns  serving  as  depots 
and  more  are  under  process  of  construc- 
tion. The  one  at  Coachella,  which  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  melon  district,  has  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  $45,000,  and  is  to  be  used 
entirely  for  packing  and  preparing  the 
fruit  for  shipment,  all  of  which  goes  over 
the  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
California  product  is  ready  for  market 
from  three  to  five  weeks  earlier  than  the 
famous  Rocky  Ford  melons  and  with  an 
unexcelled  delicacy  of  taste,  together  with 
the  advantage  of  early  ripening,  threat- 
ens to  take  the  place  of  the  Colorado  arti- 
cle. Last  season  growers  of  the  district 
realized  as  a  net  gain  from  the  growing  of 
cantaloupes,  $64,000,  with  $7000  from 
watermelons.  The  profits  of  the  present 
season  will  be  far  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

San  Bernardino. 

Orange  Sale. — Sun  :  What  is  about 
the  best  sale  of  oranges  in  this  section  has 
been  made  between  George  Parsons  and 
G.  R.  Hand  &  Co.  Mr.  Parsons  received 
the  sum  of  $1265  for  the  fruit  from  219 
trees,  which  occupy  a  little  over  two  acres 
of  land.  The  fruit  was  Mediterranean 
Sweets,  and  grown  in  East  Highlands,  the 
trees  being  about  eight  years  old.  As  to 
what  the  fruit  will  bring  in  market  is  not 
known.  They  have  not  reached  their 
destination. 

San  Joaquin. 

Sells  Grapes  on  Vines.— Lodi  spe- 
cial to  Sacramento  Bee:  Wright  Covell 
of  Woodbridge  has  accepted  an  offer  of 
$150  per  acre  for  the  crop  on  his  17-acre 
vineyard  of  Tokay  grapes.  The  vines  are 
fifteen  years  old  and  are  considered  the 
richest  in  this  section.  This  is  the  high- 
est price  ever  quoted  here  for  grapes  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  By  signing  the 
contract  the  owner  loses  all  responsibility 
as  to  the  crop  materializing,  and  should 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  interfere 
with  the  grapes,  the  buyer  stands  to  lose. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  crop  reach 
expectations,  the  buyer  will  make  an  im- 
mense profit,  securing  the  grapes  for 
about  30c  per  crate  and  selling  at  from  60c 
to  $1.50  in  the  Eastern  market. 

Onions  Hammered  Down. — Stockton 
Mail:  The  produce  buyers,  headed  by  Joe 
Cuneo,  formed  a  little  trust  the  other  day 
and  hammered  down  the  price  of  onions, 
which  had  been  selling  for  $1.25  a  sack. 
The  buyers  finally  decided  that,  instead 
of  bidding  against  each  other,  they  had 
better  get  together.  They  did  so,  with 
the  result  that  onions  dropped  to  90c  and 
then  to  75c,  with  prospects  that  they  may 
go  even  lower.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
buyers,  but  a  mighty  poor  thing  for  the 
onion  growers. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Berry  Crop  of  Pajaro  Valley.— 


Watson ville  Pajaronian:  The  berry  out- 
look in  the  Pajaro  valley  this  season  is 
more  encouraging  at  the  present  time 
than  for  several  years  past.  While  the 
output  will  perhaps  not  be  so  heavy  in 
the  aggregate,  growers  will  no  doubt 
make  more  money  than  they  did  last  year, 
for  prices  are  very  fair  at  present  and 
promise  to  continue  so.  Two  strawberry 
growers  in  this  valley  have  contracted 
their  crops  for  the  season  to  Hunt,  Hatch 
&  Co.  of  Oakland.  The  crops  of  J.  W. 
Lamborn  and  the  Butler  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, both  ranches  located  a  few  miles 
north  of  this  city,  have  been  purchased 
by  the  above  company.  It  is  reported  on 
good  authority  that  one  of  the  above 
growers  sold  his  entire  crop  on  a  $3  f.  o. 
b.  basis,  while  the  other  obtained  a  figure 
a  shade  lower.  While  the  f.  o.  b.  plan  in- 
sures the  grower  a  certain  figure  for  his 
crop  throughout  the  season,  a  num- 
ber of  strawberry  men  in  this  valley 
say  that  they  do  not  care  to  contract 
their  berries  even  at  $3  a  chest,  but  pre- 
fer to  handle  them  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. 

Solano. 

High  Price  for  Cherries.— Republi- 
can: The  Earl  Fruit  Co.  sold  on  May  10 
in  New  York  six  boxes  of  Tartarian  cher- 
ries at  $5.87$  per  box.  These  were  shipped 
by  L.  Cravea  of  Cordelia.  This  is  the 
highest  bona  fide  price  paid  for  any  single 
box  of  cherries  shipped  from  Suisun  this 
season  sold  at  public  auction. 

Sonoma. 

Op  Interest  to  Prune  Growers.— 
Sheriffs  Bros.,  the  well-known  prune 
packers  and  buyers  of  Healdsburg,  and 
who  have  been  successfully  established  in 
business  for  some  years,  have  issued  a 
card  to  the  prune  growers.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  largely  the  practice  to  buy 
prunes  on  the  grader  test,  and  while  this 
is  admitted  to  be  a  fair  proposition  for 
both  buyer  and  seller,  the  firm  has  de- 
cided to  buy  this  year  on  the  bin  test. 
Stanisi  aus. 

Farmers  Fear  Hoppers. — Modesto 
Herald :  The  presence  of  grasshoppers  in 
the  Ceres  neighborhood  is  becoming  pro- 
nounced and  some  of  the  farmers  are 
quite  apprehensive.  Mr.  Averill  on  Sat- 
urday reported  conditions  on  his  place  to 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Rutherford. 
He  stated  that  he  has  twenty  acres  of 
alfalfa  near  Ceres  that  is  9imply  alive  with 
young  hoppers,  and  he  very  much  fears 
that  as  they  mature  they  will  take  the 
crop,  if  not  twenty  acres  of  beets,  adjoin- 
ing, also.  Mr.  Averill  states  that  other 
farmers  report  young  hoppers  in  alarming 
numbers.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
their  presence  in  his  alfalfa.  They  appar- 
ently bred  there,  and  yet  he  observed  no 
hoppers  on  his  place  last  season  to  which 
to  attribute  the  eggs. 

Yuba. 

Crops  Short. — Marysville  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  Ferdinand  Hauss  says 
there  will  not  be  enough  fruit  of  the  can- 
ning variety  in  this  section  to  satisfy  the 
packers  already  established  in  Yuba  City 
and  Marysville.  He  predicts  also  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  orchards  here- 
about will  produce  very  light  crops  of 
marketable  fruits— far  short  of  what  the 
early  part  of  the  season  promised.  All 
this  is  owing  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
spring,  which  at  times  took  on  the 
warmth  of  summer,  directly  following  a 
rainstorm. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Posithe  Care 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  Bevere  action. 
KemoveB  all  Bunchi>8  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALI.  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  wltb  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


ROSS    McM  AHOIN 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 

Tents  Rented. 
Bags,  Tents,  Awnings,  Hammocks  and  Covers 
35  MARKET  STREET, 
Phone  Bush  858.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TENTS ! 

IRRIGATION  HOSE,  ETC 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

SUN  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

60S  FRONT  ST.,  BAM  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Don't  Burn— Toas 

Here's  to  the  Toaster  that  toasts  golden  brown, 
Deligh's  the  heart  of  Peasant  and  Crown, 
All  other  devices  are  black  burning  roasters, 
When  compared  to  RULOFSON'S  CALI- 
FORNIA TOASTERS. 


Patented 


RULOFSON'S  CALIFORNIA  TOASTER 

is  without  an  equal  as  a  culinary  utensil;  makes 
delicious,  crisp,  golden  brown  toast  without  burned 
edges;  excellent  to  warm  over  rolls  or  biscuits— 
doesn't  dry  them  up.  Placed  under  a  saucepan  it 
prevents  the  contents  from  scorching  or  sticking  to 
the  bottom;  tine  for  keeping  food  warm. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  them  send  us  25c  and 
we  will  forward  Toaster  by  express.  Send  name 
of  your  hardware  dealer  and  receive  handsome 
California  Souvenir,  FREE. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  COMPANY, 
238  Crossley  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Reliance  Engineering  Co* 

( Incorporated) 

Manufacturers 

-OF- 

Stationary 
and 
Marine 
Engines 

tor  GAS, 
GASOLINE  or  OIL- 
GENERAL 
REPAIRING. 

227  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 

Telephone 
Main  5608. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TONS 

OF  HAY 
PER  HOUR 


Noextra  holp  needed.  No  extra  strain  on  team , 
larire  bale;  more  work  in  less  time;  guaranteed 
capacity  greater  than  any  other  make 

S  pencer's  Hercules 
Box  Hay  Press 

the  cheapest,  mosteconomleal  liny  l'ressmnde. 
AiMcntor  Box  Preee  guaranteed 9  tons  ni«»ro 
in  10  houi-H  than  any  other  two-horse  prese< 

Small  tittle  Pcrpi'tuiil  I*re»t»(CH«  ran  teed  great- 
er capacity  Mian  any  other  small  press.  All 
claims  proved  or  no  sale. 
Catalog  tellH  how-  sent  free. 

J.  A.  SPENCER 
Dwight,  111. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 
FARMERS'  LINE8 

So  simple  you  can  build  your  own 
line.  Instruction  book  and  price 
1 1st  free. 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Go. 

712  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  Song  of  Worry. 


What's  the  use  to  sit  and  worry  if  you 

lose,  who  thought  to  win? 
Kick  the  worry  out  the  winder — let  the 
livin'  sunshine  in ! 
Time  ain't  sighin' — 
He's  a-flyin': 
Worryin'  is  half  a  sin! 

What's  the  use  to  work  for  worry?  Ain't 

there  any  hope  in  sight? 
Kick  the  worry  out  the  winder,  in  the 
blizzard  an'  the  night! 
Time  don't  worry — 
Too  much  hurry! 
Swifter  than  an  eagle's  flight! 

What's  the  use?   There  ain't  a  reason, 

nor  the  shadder  of  a  rhyme, 
When  the  worl'  rolls  on  in  music,  an'  the 
stars  are  keepin'  time! 
Time  ain't  cryin' — 
He's  a-flyin', 

An'  you're  on  the  wings  of  Time! 

— Frank  L.  Stanton. 


At  Table  Setting. 


For  the  table-setting 

Fewer  are  the  places, 
Fewer  round  the  table 

Grow  the  children's  faces. 

Changes,  changes,  changes 
Life  and  Death  are  bringing: 

Sore  my  soul  misgives  me, 
Fears  my  heart  are  wringing. 

Otherwise  I  fancied 

As  I  hushed  their  weeping; 
Otherwise  I  fancied 

As  I  watched  them  sleeping. 

Small,  wo  kept  them  near  us, 

Thou  and  I  together; 
Hard  the  task  without  thee, 

Lonely  the  endeavor. 
Round  the  board  so  crowded 

Wider  grow  the  spaces, 
For  the  table-setting 

Fewer  are  the  places. 

—Evangeline  Metheny. 


Dreamland. 


Here's  the  end  of  Dreamland,  here's  the 

Road  of  Day, 
Kiss  me  of  your  kindness  and  let  me  go 

my  way! 

All  the  hours  we  squandered,  all  the  miles 
we  went, 

They  were  the  gold  of  Dreamland  and  all 

the  gold  is  spent. 
Hard  and  hard,  O  Heart  of  Me,  overhard 

it  seems: — 
Lord!  the  pleasant  palaces   *   *  *  in 

the  Land  of  Dreams! 

—Horatio  Wlnslow. 


The  Chaperon  Speaks. 


I  know  it  has  become  fashionable 
again  to  stick  up  for  one's  own  family 
with  a  clannish  energy  -in  public,  no 
matter  what  one's  private  individual 
opinion  concerning  the  person  in  ques- 
tion really  is.  Nevertheless,  I  can't 
help  feeling  wickedly  satisfied  every 
time  I  think  how  completely  let  down 
Hermione  was.  \ 

Hermione  is  twenty-five,  looks 
twenty,  has  big  black  eyes,  a  perfect 
complexion,  a  glorious  figure  and  mar- 
velous clothes.  Moreover,  she  is  desti- 
tute of  any  tender  feelings  or  sympa- 
thies of  any  sort — is  the  extreme  limit 
so  far  as  one  type  of  the  up-to-date  girl 
is  concerned.  It  would  take  a  diamond 
glass  cutter  even  to  make  a  faint  mark 
on  the  organ  which  does  duty  as  her 
heart.  Just  because  she  is  mv  cousin 
1  don't  feel  ogblied  to  love  her  and  I'm 
glad  of  it. 

However,  there  may  have  been  plenty 
of  foolish  men  who  have  attempted  the 
feat.  They  have  all  had  their  education 
extended,  which,  of  course,  was  a  good 
thing  for  them.  Some  have  grown  wise 
and  taken  their  diplomas  and  retired, 
but  several  have  hung  on,  hoping  for 
better  days  to  come.  It  speaks  well 
for  Hermione's  ability  as  a  masquerader. 
There  isn't  one  of  the  faithful  ones  but 
would  swear  fervently  that  she  was  the 
tenderest,  most  sympathetic  and  ut- 
terly feminine  creature  in  existence. 

Oh,  I  have  all  sorts  of  admiration  for 
Hermione — I  don't  see  how  she  does  it ! 

She  got  in  a  confidential  mood  the 
other  day.    The  weather  has  lots  to  do 


with  people  being  confidential  and  it 
was  one  of  those  gray,  damp  mornings 
when  you  feel  so  blue  you'd  weep  on  the 
cook's  shoulder,  if  there  was  no  oue  else 
handy  and  she  gave  you  half  a  chance. 

"I'm  wasting  myself  and  my  life," 
Hermione  began,  decisively,  throwing 
another  stick  of  beechwood  on  the  -  fire 
and  fluttering  down  on  the  fur  rug  with 
the  tongs  in  her  hands.  "Of  course, 
it's  awfully  nice  having  so  many  to 
make  things  pleasant,  but  I  realize  that 
it  can't  last  always.  I'll  get  old  some 
day." 

"Impossible!"    I  protested. 

"It  will  be  a  nuisance  having  a  house 
on  one's  hand  to  manage,"  she  went  on, 
reflectively,  "and  I've  no  doubt  I  shall 
be  bored  to  death  seeing  one  eternal 
man  365  days  in  the  year — but  then  I 
shall  spend  at  least  half  the  time  abroad 
— and  he  certainly  can't  leave  his  busi- 
ness that  long." 

"Perhaps  he  won't  want  to  if  he 
could,"  I  said  darkly  and  a  bit  indig- 
nantly. Really,  Hermione  was  too  bru- 
tally cold-blooded. 

"  I'm  trying  to  decide  whom  I  shall 
marry,"  she  went  on,  calmly.  "It 
rather  helps  to  talk  it  out — and  then 
you  are  levelheaded  enough  to  give 
advice  worth  while.  Now,  as  to  Dick- 
son Temple — " 

"Good  gracious!"  I  broke  in. 
"Have  mercy  on  the  boy,  Hermione. 
He  really  loves  you,  you  know,  and  if 
you  don't  marry  him  he'll  cherish  your 
memory  to  the  day  of  his  death  as  the 
one  perfect  woman.  Let  him  have  his 
dream." 

Hermione  glanced  at  me  somewhat 
offendedly.  "  I'd  like  to  know  anyone 
else  he  might  marry  he'd  care  any  more 
for,"  she  said.  "Besides,  he's  really 
too  young  to  have  the  responsibility  of 
so  much  money  all  alone.  Well,  Dick- 
son aside,  there's  Richard — only  he's 
set  in  his  ways.  John  Faver  is  stingy, 
I'm  almost  sure.  Somehow  that  Morton 
man  doesn't  appeal  to  me — though  he 
has  excellent  discretion  as  to  ordering 
violets  and  menus.  Do  you  know,  I'm 
rather  seriously  inclined  toward  Leslie 
Vincent  ?  I'm  glad  to  see  you  smile  that 
way.    You  like  him,  don't  you  ?  " 

"I  certainly  do,"  I  said  enthusiastic- 
ally.   "You  have  good  judgement." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Hermione,  with 
gratified  cheerfulness.  "You  don't 
know  what  a  load  you  take  from  my 
mind  by  approving  my  judgement.  I 
just  needed  some  one's  assurance  that 
I  was  all  right  before  I  went  ahead. 
Leslie  hasn't  been  around  so  much  of 
late  and  it's  given  me  a  chance  to  con- 
sider him  more  carefully.  I  haven't  a 
fault  to  find  with  him,  really.  He's 
good  looking  enough  and  richer  than  I 
dared  hope  for,  and  such  a  charming 
appearing  man  that  one  could  be  justly 
proud  of  him. 

"Then  he  really  has  a  fetching  way. 
And,  consider,  oh,  consider  that  house 
of  his  on  the  drive.  No,  I  couldn't  ex- 
pect to  do  better.  I  suppose  I  might 
just  as  well  have  said  yes  when  he  pro- 
posed a  year  ago." 

She  tilted  her  head  to  one  side  and 
laughed  up  at  me  questioningly.  I 
didn't  wonder  that  she  fascinated  them, 
one  and  all. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  at  last  in  my  silkiest 
tone,  "you  really  should  have  done  so, 
for  Leslie  was  here  last  night  and  told 
me  he's  to  marry  a  Philadelphia  girl 
next  month." — Chicago  News. 


Items  of  Interest. 


The  finest  building  stone  in  the  world 
is  neither  granite,  sandstone,  limestone 
nor  marble,  but  the  Fijian  fossil  coral. 
When  first  quarried  it  cuts  like  cheese, 
but  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  it 
quickly  hardens.  With  the  years  it  be- 
comes incredibly  hard,  and  no  more  en- 
during stone  is  known. 

In  cutting  breakfast  bacon,  lay  the 
rind  side  down  on  the  meat  board,  cut 
down  to  the  rind  as  many  slices  as  are 
needed,  then  cut  it  off  in  a  block.  Turn 
edgeways  and  cut  off  one  end,  then  the 
other  end,  the  inside,  and  last  the  rind, 
and  you  will  have  trimmed  all  the  slices 
nearly  as  quickly  as  you  could  have 
trimmed  one. 

Don't  think  of  the  complexion  only 
and  fear  tan  and  freckles;  they  can  be 
removed.    The  sun  is  one  of  the  most 


efficient  of  all  surgical  methods  in  the 
treatment  of  morbid  growths,  as  warts, 
moles,  and  all  parasitical  skin  diseases. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  sunshine.  Curative 
powers  are  in  the  chemical  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  they  rejuvenate. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  boy's  hair 
grows  one-half  slower  than  a  girl's.  In 
boys  the  average  rate  of  growth  is  3 
feet  3  inches  in  six  years,  being  an 
average  of  .018  inch  a  day.  During  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty-fourth  years  a 
man's  hair  grows  quicker  than  at  any 
other  period.  It  takes  an  eyelash 
twenty  weeks  to  reach  a  length  of  .429 
inch,  and  then  its  life  is  from  100  to  150 
days.  By  means  of  a  camera  the  wink 
of  an  eyelid  has  been  measured,  and  it 
was  found  that  twenty  winks  can  be 
made  in  four  seconds. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  insidious  grape- 
seed  was  looked  upon  as  the  arch  en- 
emy of  man's  appendix  and  the  chief 
cause  of  man's  appendicitis.  People 
used  to  look  grave  if  they  happened  to 
swallow  one  unawares,  and  an  orange 
pit  was  looked  upon  in  certain  quarters 
as  sure  death.  With  greater  experi- 
ence has  come  a  modification  of  these 
views.  Physicians  lay  great  stress  on 
the  avoidance  of  chills  after  exercise  or 
when  much  fatigued  in  mind  or  body. 
It  is  also  of  prime  importance  to  mas- 
ticate the  food  well  and  not  to  swallow 
any  food  that  has  not  been  perfectly 
softened.  Aperient  salts,  waters  and 
pills  must  be  avoided,  unless  prescribed 
by  one's  physician,  and  should  in  any 
case  never  be  allowed  to  develop  into  a 
habit. 

Persons  who  have  been  brought  up 
to  dread  arsenic  in  green  wall-papers 
will  hardly  know  whether  to  be  paci- 
fied or  still  further  alarmed  by  a  recent 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  describing 
a  number  of  tests  of  woll-paper,  furs, 
clothing,  etc.  It  shows  that  while 
many  papers  do  contain  arsenic,  hardly 
any  have  it  in  dangerous  amounts,  and 
that  the  danger  arising  from  furs  and 
certain  articles  of  apparel  was  vastly 
greater.  While  only  four  in  537 
samples  of  wall-paper  contained  more 
than  one-tenth  of  a  grain  to  a  square 
yard,  a  brown  bear  rug  contained  16.99 
grains  of  arsenic  to  a  square  yard. 
Stockings,  particularly  black  stock- 
ings, were  found  to  contain  arsenic  in 
alarming  quantities.  Massachusetts  is 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  has  a 
law  regulating  the  use  of  arsenic  in 
wall-paper,  and  this  fixes  the  maximum 
amount  at  one-tenth  of  a  grain  a  square 
yard.  The  Washington  experts  recom- 
mend that  the  limit  be  fixed  at  five- 
tenths  of  a  grain  a  square  yard — a  far 
more  liberal  allowance  of  this  deadly 
poison. 

Attractive  Back  Yards. 


Now  that  spring  is  here  and  house- 
wives are  beginning  to  think  of  the 
semi-annual  upheaval  of  household 
goods,  it  would  be  worth  their  while  also 
to  take  the  back  yard  into  consideration. 
It  is  usually  a  sadly  neglected  place. 
Fastidious  housekeepers,  who  never  fail 
to  have  their  cellars  and  attics  cleaned 
out,  often  neglect  their  kitchen  yards 
or  make  them  a  dumping  place  for  all 
sorts  of  things.  Even  in  the  country 
the  back  yard  is  neglected. 

Many  a  beautiful  flower  garden  is 
spoiled,  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  by  an 
unsightly  array  of  tin  cans,  mop  cloths, 
kindling  wood  and  ashes.  Why  not  pile 
the  kindling  wood  in  a  corner,  with  a 
screen  of  lattice  work  in  front  of  it,  or, 
better  yet,  in  a  shed  built  of  lattice- 
work that  is  roomy  enough  to  contain 
the  garbage  pail,  as  well  as  the  ash 
barrel,  rakes,  hoes,  etc.?  Over  the 
shed  Virginia  creepers  and  other  vines 
can  be  trained  to  grow.  The  Japanese 
hop  vine  is  excellent  for  this  purpose, 
being  a  most  luxuriant  climber  if  it  has 
the  sunshine.  Sweetpeas  make  a  pretty 
lattice  screen  for  a  small  garbage 
bucket,  if  a  housewife  feels  that  she 
have  it  conveniently  placed  beside  the 
kitchen  door.  Old  mops  and  brooms 
can  be  hidden  in  a  closet  kept  for  the 
purpose  or  in  the  latticework  shed. 

Other  things  have  no  rightful  place 
in  the  back  yard,  but  some  women  have 
a  passion  for  saving  useless  things,  with 
the  bare  hope  of  putting  them  some  day 
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to  a  good  purpose,  and  in  consequence 
they  utilize  the  attic  and  the  back  yard 
as  storage  places. 

In  addition  to  the  lattice  shed  and 
other  utilitarian  devices  there  may  be 
a  square  bed  of  herbs  placed  near  the 
doorway  so  that  the  cooks  may  easily 
select  seasonings  for  soups  and  braises. 
This  herb  bed  can  be  enlarged,  if  there 
is  room  enough,  to  include  small  rows 
of  lettuce,  young  onions  and  radishes. 

One  housekeeping  woman  who  loved 
flowers  had  built  over  her  back  door  a 
broad  cover  or  "hood,"  that  reached 
out  completely  over  the  stoop.  On 
either  side  of  the  stoop  she  placed  long 
narrow  boxes  of  geraniums,  creeping 
plants  and  Japanese  hop  vines.  The 
vines  she  fastened  over  the  top  of  the 
"hood,"  thus  making  a  perfect  bower 
in  summertime.  The  door  led  out  into 
the  back  yard,  which  had  been  trans- 
formed under  her  hands  into  a  "kitchen 
garden."  On  this  embowered  stoop 
one  could  shell  peas  or  hull  strawberries, 
away  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the 
kitchen.  A  rustic  seat  in  some  quiet, 
out  of-the-way  corner  of  the  kitchen 
garden  near  a  sheltering  grape  vine  or 
small  fruit  tree  is  also  an  ideal  place 
for  such  work.  Kitchen  tasks  become 
a  pleasant  pastime  if  performed  ia  the 
pure  outside  air  among  the  blossoming 
plants. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Popping  of 
lamp-chim- 
neys is  music 
to  grocers. 
Macbeth. 

If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  ami  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?    Write  me. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK, 
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SIDNEY  V.  SMITH  Attorney. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  Deposits  for  six  months 
ending  Dec.  31, 1904,  was  at  3>i  per  cent  per  annum. 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $600,000.00. 

BANKING  OFFICE  315  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Officers: 

CHARLES  CARPY  President. 

ARTHUR  LEGALLET  Vice-President. 

LEON  BOCQUERAZ  Secretary. 

JOHN  GINTY  Assistant  Secretary. 

P.  A.  BERGEROT  Attorney. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  BAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


June  3,  1905. 
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Domestic  Hints. 


Dutch  Scramble. — Put  a  good-sized 
piece  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  set  it 
over  the  fire  and  when  melted  stir  in  a 
cupful  of  shredded  codfish;  allow  the 
butter  and  fish  to  become  well  mixed, 
and  if  necessary  add  more  butter;  then 
break  in  five  eggs  and  scramble.  Sea- 
son with  pepper  and  salt  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Lady  Dainty  Cakes.— Stir  to  a 
cream  a  cupful  of  fresh  or  well-washed 
butter;  add  slowly  a  cupful  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  three  eggs  and  two  cupfuls 
of  finely  sifted  flour.  Mix  and  roll  thin, 
then  cut  into  small,  round  cakes.  Beat 
a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar  into 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  spread  the  tops 
of  the  cakes  with  it,  grate  almonds  over 
them  and  bake  a  delicate  brown. 

Onions  Au  Gratin. — Cut  Bermuda 
or  any  large  onions  of  delicate  flavor  in 
thick  slices,  parboiling  the  slices  in 
salted  water.  Arrange  them  in  a  but- 
tered dish  in  layers  with  plenty  of 
breadcrumbs,  salt,  pepper,  and  bits  of 
butter.  With  the  top  layer  of  crumbs 
mix  a  generous  quantity  of  grated 
cheese.  Do  not  spread  the  cheese  over 
the  breadcrumbs,  as  the  common 
custom  is,  as  the  cheese  then  becomes 
a  crust,  and  is  very  indigestible. 

Wax  Beans.—  An  English  recipe  for 
serving  wax  beans  is  novel.  Cut  the 
beans  breadthwise  in  \  or  1-inch  pieces 
and  boil  in  salted  water.  Drain  well 
and  prepare  the  following  sauce:  Make 
a  sauce  with  equal  quantities  of  flour 
and  butter,  add  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
cupful  of  sour  cream.  Add  the  beans 
and  allow  them  to  boil  up  once,  stirring 
all  the  time.  If  no  sour  cream  is  at 
hand  sweet  cream  or  rich  sweet  milk 
with  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  will 
serve. 

Pineapple  Eclairs. — Into  a  cupful 
of  boiling  water  stir  one-fourth  cupful 
of  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  one  cupful 
of  finely  sifted  flour.  Stir  briskly  until 
the  paste  masses;  then  allow  it  to  cool 
and  add  four  eggs,  beating  one  in  at  a 
time.  Drop  in  long  strips  on  buttered 
tins,  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
until  puffed  up,  leaving  the  oven  door 
open  for  a  little  while  before  removing, 
so  that  they  may  not  fall.  When  cold, 
split  one  side  and  fill  with  chopped  pine- 
apple.   Ice  the  top  surface. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  old  idea  of  putting  oilcloth  under 
the  washstand  cover  is  now  adopted  for 
dollies  on  highly-polished  tables. 

Flaxseed  tea  with  plenty  of  lemon 
juice  and  loaf  sugar  is  very  soothing  to 
sore  lungs,  and  will  often  cure  a  hard 
cough. 

Add  two  tab,lespoonfuls  of  paraffine 
to  one  quart  of  water  when  cleaning 
windows;  it  will  prevent  dust  from  stick- 
ing, and  will  polish  the  glass  brilliantly. 

Cheese  may  be  kept  from  being  mouldy 
by  wrapping  it  in  a  cloth  dipped  in  vine- 
gar and  wrung  nearly  dry.  Cover  the 
cloth  with  a  wrapper  of  paper,  and 
keep  in  a  cool  place. 

If  new  boots  and  shoes  are  varnished 
on  the  soles  every  few  weeks  with  the 
best  copal  varnish  they  will  last  twice 
as  long,  and  rarely  want  resoling.  At 
first  they  should  have  two  coats  of  var- 
nish, as  leather  absorbs  it  very  quickly. 

If  your  white  washing  gloves  have 
black  points  before  washing  them, 
slightly  moisten  a  little  salt,  and  with 
your  fingers  rub  it  well  into  the  points. 
This  will  prevent  the  black  from  run- 
ning, which  otherwise  it  is  very  liable 
to  do. 

A  good  tonic  for  the  hair  is  to  get  a 
penny-worth  of  quassia  chips  and  pour 
on  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  stand 
for  an  hour  or  so,  then  strain  through 
a  muslin  and  bottle.  Apply  to  the  hair 
with  a  brush  of  a  night.  It  is  also  ex- 
ceptionally good  for  children's  hair. 

Clean  hairbrushes  are  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  hair  and  scalp,  and  the 
worst  cases  of  dandruff  are  often  to  be 
traced  to  carelessness  in  this  matter. 
Directly  the  brush  shows  the  least 
griminess,  wash  it  in  borax  water.  Do 
not  have  the  water  more  than  luke- 
warm, and  "pat"  it  with  the  brush, 
being  careful  only  to  dip  it  in  the 


bristles,  for  washing  is  by  no  means 
improving  to  the  polish  of  the  back. 
When  clean  rinse  in  clear  cold  water 
and  dry  in  the  air.  Do  not  put  the 
brush  in  the  sunshine  or  by  the  fire,  or 
the  bristles  will  soon  become  yellow. 

A  Chicago  woman  who  manages  a 
famous  restaurant  in  that  city  origin- 
ated an  asparagus  patty  which  is 
greatly  relished  by  her  patrons.  The 
patty  is  the  usual  case  of  puff  paste, 
only  it  is  made  long  instead  of  round, 
and  just  the  shape  and  size  to  hold 
short  stalks  of  asparagus.  A  delicious 
Hollandaise  sauce  is  poured  over  the 
patty  before  serving. 


(RAMps 

^^^^^^^  Colic,  and 
^^^0^  troubles  ii 


lieved  with 


Colic,  and  all  stomach 
troubles  instantly  re- 


"PainkitteY 

[PERKY  DAVIS' J 

This  famous  remedy  never  fails  to 
cure  pain,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 


agricultural 
chemists. 

Analyses— Soils,  Fertil- 
izers, Water,  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  SI. 
San  Francisco. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu 
ates  of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  OoUege 
Journal— Free. 


"EDUCATION    B"V  flVAIL" 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS. 
Free  Catalogue. 

PACIFIC  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

Grant  Building, 
1095  MARKET  ST.,  COR.  7TH,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  M.  Morrison,  President. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  'J™ 


We  handle  only  the  best  make  ot 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 


WADDELL, 


Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Windmill  and 
Peed  Mill  Co. 

35  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


Wc  b*«  Uta  irubne  "be  Bou  Fruit  Liddo 
una  1095,  And  ihouundi  of  thtm  ft  dov  In 
wt.  1  ' :  art  lighter,  ■■■■<..>■  «nd  flidir  (bin 
inv  Other  oukc-  A  10-ft.  Uddfr  wt.fhi  25  lb*, 
vltul  c>rU  k>Y»  uo  hiadk  Ihim.  Eidi 
Ucp  ti  bitted  with  lour  wire  brittle  Wc  win 
■hip  on*  or  mart  to  My  S.  P.  K.  R.  Sut.on  In 

Cili  turn  i  j,  w  nuipt  of  pnt<      If  ctnb  pi'  faOt 

And  prepay  lit  /rtlgM. 

Driver.  Abet  £  Co..  San  Leanlro,  Cal. 


Live,  reliable  agents  wanted  for 
well  known  GEM  WINDMILLS  and 
the  F00S  GAS  ENGINES. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  particulars. 

BECK- WAKEFIELD  CO., 
122  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

For  Sale -A  Cook  Wagon. 

8EAT8  24  MEN.   STRONGLY  BUILT.  LIGHT 
WEIGHT.   Address  Box  4,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal 


'Golden  Gate"  Leal  Lard 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
YEARLY  SALES  $4,750,000.00 

We  stern  Meat  Company 

San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 

PACKERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTED  PRODUCTS 


Portable  School  or  Store  Room. 

No.  810    24  feet  4  ;  inches  by  30  feet  4|  inches. 
DOUBLE  WALLS  9  FEET  HIGH.    GABLE  ROOF  \  PITCH. 
BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 


WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STS 


OAKLAND.  CAL. 


J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

We  furnish  promptly:  Farmers,  orchard  men, 
men  and  wives,  blacksmiths,  teamsters,  and 
servants.  Send  us  your  orders  and  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Female  Dept..  334  Sutter  St  Phone  Main  5306. 

Male  Dept.,  628  Sacramento  St  Phone  Main  1814. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAD. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  w..t  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying.  150.  Established  1884   Send  for  Circular. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 

RATES  $10.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 

Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 

Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 
to 

F.  E.  ROMIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


DR.  G.S.  MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Facts  About  the 


L 


I 


OF  SCRANTON,  PA., 

The  Largest  Educational  Institution  in  the  World. 

Capital  invested,  $6,000,000. 

Buildings  owned  and  occupied  in  Scranton,  5. 

Total  floor  space  of  buildings,  7  acres. 

Cost  of  buildings,  $550,000. 

Number  ot  employes,  3200. 

Total  number  of  students  and  graduates,  Feb.  1,  1905,  755,000. 
Mail  matter  handled  each  day,  15,000  pieces. 
Daily  output  of  Printing  Department,  1H  tons. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  textbooks  and  instruction  papers,  not  counting  printing,  revisions,  etc., 
$1,000,000. 

Amount  now  being  spent  annually  for  improving  and  revising  textbooks  and  instruction 
papers,  $250,000. 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  size,  strength,  and  great  work  done  by  the  L  C.  S.  If  we 
had  not  been  successful  in  helping  workers  to  obtain  better  positions  and  increased  salaries  for 
over  fourteen  years,  the  above  figures  would  be  impossible.  No  other  institution  has  the  Courses, 
the  System,  or  the  Means  to  provide  such  a  training  as  that  offered  by  the  I.  C.  S. 

What  Position  Do  YOU  Want? 

Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Positions  for  Which  We  Can  Train  You. 


Ad  Wkitek 
Show  Card  Whiter 
Window  Thimmeb 
Newspaper  Illustrator 
General  Illustrator 
Carpet  Designer 
Wallpaper  Designer 
Linoleum  Designer 
Bookcover  Designer 
Draftsman 
Ornamental  Designer 
Sign  Painter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Marine  Engineer 
Traction  Engineer 
Gas  Engineer 
Refrigeration  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Write  for 


Machine  Designer 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Foreman  Blacksmith 

Civil  Service  Examinations 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Teacher 

Commercial  Law 

Navigator 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Machine  Designer 
Dynamo  Tender 

Electric  Lighting  Superintendent 
Electric  Railway  Superintendent 
Electrician 
Wireman 

Telephone  Engineer 

Free  Catalogue  stating  Course  which 


Telegraph  Engineer 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 

Architectural  Draftsman 

Building  Inspector 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Heat  and  Ventilator  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Bridge  Engineer 

Municipal  Engineer 

Hydraulic  Engineer 

R.  R.  Construction  Engineer 

Surveyor 

Mine  Surveyor 

Chemist 

French  )  With  Edison 
German  >  Repeating 
Spanish )  Phonograph 
interests  you. 


Name 


Address 


Course  Interested  in   

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 
J.  W.  HENDERSON,  Superintendent, 
J3J0  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  May  31,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Ked  per  bushel: 

July.  Sept. 
Wednesday  t  90%       82&@  83;< 

Thursday   91=14®   90*  83%@  83H 

Friday   89*0   91*  83X@  83% 

Saturday   91  %®   90!,  83*  @  83'4 

Monday   89X0   88%  83li®  82 

Tuesday   *  @    ®  

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                        48fc<a49\  48  ®48% 

Thursday                          49  @49^  48*048* 

Friday                                 4HVS49*  47V<v4F'4 

Saturday                         49>*@48?<  48H®M% 

Monday                             48%<q.4T>a  47?|@48?s 

Tuesday  * — -@   — -0  

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows : 


Thursday  $- 


May.  1905. 


Frldav   1  55 

Saturday    

Monday   1  55 

Tuesday   

Wednesday    @ 

♦Holiday. 


Dec.  1905. 
tl  35%@>1  31* 
1  33'8(S1  35>8 
1  36   @l  35-4 
1  34%®  \  35«; 

I  3b%®\  35>4 


The  local  market  has  been  decidedly 
firm  most  of  the  week,  both  for  spot 
wheat  and  futures.  There  was  not  much 
wheat  to  be  had  for  immediate  delivery 
at  any  figure,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be 
any  great  quantity  of  spot  offerings  for 
some  weeks  to  come.  That  the  harvest 
in  this  State  will  not  come  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  speculators  who  have  shorted 
the  market,  and  that  prices  will  not  rule 
as  low  as  calculated  on,  is  now  clearly  es- 
tablished. Even  those  who  have  been 
most  pronounced  bears  now  admit  by 
their  actions  that  they  guessed  wrong. 
The  first  new  wheat  of  the  year  arrived 
Thursday  last  from  Bethany.  Contra 
Costa  county.  It  was  badly  shrunken 
and  received  little  attention  from  buyers, 
the  best  bid  on  it  being  11.30,  with  $1 .45 
asked.  Had  it  been  No.  1  it  would  likely 
have  brought  $1.55,  as  good  old  wheat 
was  not  obtainable  under  this  figure. 
Last  year  the  first  new  wheat  arrived  July 
t<  and  sold  for  $1.27J.  The  earliest  receipt 
of  new  wheat  at  this  port  was  on  May  11, 
1900,  and  the  price  for  the  same  92jc.  On 
July  9,  1864,  the  first  new  wheat  sold  at 
$2.80,  the  highest  figure  on  record  here 
fcr  first  offerings. 

California  Milling  tl  57*01  62^ 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   ®  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  50   @1  55 

Oregon  Club   1  50  @1  57* 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  11.55. 

December.  1905,  delivery,  tl  34U&1.36. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
for  May.  1905.  wheat  11.56  was  asked:  December, 
1905,  sold  at  11.35X01.35*. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 
1903-04. 

Llv.  quotations   6sl()*d©-s-d 

Freight  rates   16*©-s 

Local  market   tl  27*01  32* 


1904-05. 
-s-d@-s-d 
235£@-s 
tl  50®1  55 


Flour. 


Values  are  without  quotable  change, 
but  for  well  and  favorably  known  brands 
the  market  is  firm  at  prevailing  rates. 
Stocks  of  desirable  qualities  are  not 
heavy.  There  is  a  moderate  movement 
outward,  and  local  business  is  fair,  consid- 
ering the  time  of  year  and  that  there  is 
no  special  selling  pressure. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fanoy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Rakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Market  has  been  lightly  stocked  with 
this  cereal  the  current  week  and  has 
ruled  against  buyers.  New  barley  has 
put  in  an  appearance,  but  only  in  a  small 
way,  and  no  large  quantities  of  new  are 
likely  to  arrive  before  July.  That  re- 
ceipts will  prove  as  heavy,  when  the  har- 
vest is  well  under  way,  as  many  have 
been  calculating  on,  is  very  improbable. 
The  first  new  arrived  this  year  on  the 
same  day  as  new  wheat,  on  May  25,  the 
barley  being  from  Williams,  Colusa 
county,  the  quality  only  fair,  and  the 
price  realized  $1.21}.  On  this  same  day  a 
small  lot  of  new  from  Contra  Costa 
county  was  sold  by  sample  at  $1.30.  In 
the  speculative  market  May  barley  sold 
up  to  $1.31,  and  December  option  was 
higher  than  previous  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  27*01  30 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  22*©l  25 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  ®  

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choloe     @  

Chevalier,  common  to  fair     &  

OM. 

Stocks  of  this  cereal  are  small,  are 
mostly  held  by  one  firm,  and  stiff  prices 


are  asked.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  sup- 
plies being  large  enough  to  permit  of  ex- 
tensive operations  until  new  crop  begins 
to  arrive  in  wholesale  quantities.  The 
oats  now  on  market  are  principally  whites 
and  blacks  of  ordinary  quality. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  tl  65  <a  

White,  good  to  choice   I  55  01  6u 

White,  poor  to  fair    <S>  

Milling    ®  

Black  oats   1  50   @1  .55 

Red,  fair  to  choice    ^  

Corn 

Market  is  firm  for  desirable  qualities, 
and  not  much  of  any  kind  offering:  at 
present,  either  on  the  spot  or  to  arrive. 
Recent  heavy  shipments  to  Central  Amer- 
ica have  reduced  stocks  to  small  compass, 
one  steamer  the  past  week  taking  over 
500  tons.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  Cen- 
tral America  now  has  all  the  corn  she  will 
need  for  some  months  to  come. 

Large  White,  good  tocholceCal  tl  45   01  50 

Large  Yellow.   1  40  ®\  45 

Small  Yellow   1  50   01  65 

Egyptian  White   1  32*01  37* 

Egyptian  Brown   1  22*01  27* 

Eastern,  sacked   1  40  01  50 

Rye. 

Stocks  are  light  and  market  is  firm  at 
the  same  range  of  prices  last  quoted. 

Good  to  choice  II  55  ®\  65 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  practically  bare  of  offerings, 
and  values  are  consequently  poorly  de- 
fined. 

Good  to  choice  12  00    @2  25 

Beana. 

Good  to  choice  beans  are  not  being 
crowded  to  sale.  Market  for  desirable 
qualities  is  firm  at  ruling  rates.  Two 
firms  claim  to  have  all  the  Limas.  Stocks 
of  Reds  are  too  light  to  admit  of  other 
than  small  jobbing  transactions. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  13  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  ®3  50 

Large  White   2  50  ®3  00 

Pinks   3  50  04  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  25  (S3  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  ©5  00 

Reds   C  00  @6  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  50  @5  75 

Black-eye  Beans    3  00  @3  15 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  some  demand  for  choice  Green 
and  No.  2  Niles,  and  not  many  of  either 
kind  on  the  market. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  <a>3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small   3  00  ®3  25 

Niles   1  50  02  00 

Hope. 

Market  shows  much  the  same  mixed 
condition  previously  noted,  growers  and 
dealers  continuing  far  apart  in  their 
views  of  values.  The  growing  crop  on 
this  coast  is  in  less  promising  condition 
than  in  the  early  Spring,  the  late  cool  and 
wet  weather  being  unfavorable  for  the 
vines.  Some  growers  are  now  talking  35c 
for  last  year's  hops.  This  year's  hops 
have  been  contracted  for  in  this  State  in 
a  limited  way  up  to  17c,  and  18c  has  been 
paid  in  Oregon.  A  Salem,  Or.,  dispatch 
says:  "  The  formation  of  a  corporation  to 
include  all  the  hop  growers  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  California,  New  York,  and 
even  England,  is  the  plan  proposed  in  let- 
ters which  have  been  sent  out  by  the  firm 
of  Krebs  Bros,  of  this  city,  the  most  ex- 
tensive growers  of  hops  in  Oregon.  The 
plan  proposes  a  pooling  of  all  the  hops 
grown  in  the  territory  mentioned,  and 
placing  them  upon  the  market  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  sales  committee.  The  an- 
nounced object  of  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion is  to  protect  growers  against  market 
manipulation  by  the  bear  element. "  The 
Now  York  Producers'  Price  Current  says; 
"  We  do  not  hear  of  any  contracts  making 
for  the  1905  crop,  though  offers  of  15c  are 
being  made.  Advices  from  this  State 
show  everything  satisfacrory  and  the 
vines  in  very  good  condition.  Remaining 
lots  of  1904  hops  in  growers'  bands  in  this 
State  are  very  light,  probably  less  than 
1000  bales  in  all  sections.  We  hear  of  a 
few  sales  making  in  the  State  at  25(o  26c. 
On  the  local  market  there  is  scarcely  any 
trading.  A  sale  is  reported  made  last 
week  of  a  small  lot  of  western  Washing- 
tons  at  25Ac.  Brewers  are  not  showing  a 
particle  of  interest  and  dealers  have  little 
encouragement  to  attempt  to  do  any  busi- 
ness. The  reported  reimportation  of  Pa- 
cific hops  from  London  has  shown  its 
effects  here  in  causing  a  little  easier  feel- 
ing and  we  make  a  little  wider  range  in 
quotations  of  best  grades.'' 
Wool. 

Most  of  the  wool  in  this  State  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  dealers  and  specu- 
lators, the  only  noteworthy  quantities 
now  remaining  unplaced  being  in  Hum- 
boldt and  Mendocino  counties,  where 
shearing  has  not  yet  begun.  Much  of  the 
wool  bought  early  in  the  season  will  net 
big  profits  to  the  buyers.  Dealers  gave 
out  little  or  no  information,  and  the  PA- 
CIFIC Rural  Press  was  one  of  the  few 
papers  which  kept  readers  posted. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  80  0— 


Northern,  free  28  ©— 

Northern,  defective  22  025 

Middle  County,  free  96  @— 

Middle  County,  defective  22  <a24 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  24  ©26 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  18  ©22 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  87  030 

Nevada  21  029 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Common  qualities  of  hay  are  being 
offered  freely  and  at  much  the  same  low 
range  of  values  as  current  for  some  weeks 
past,  with  little  prospect  of  any  special 
change  for  the  better  very  soon.  Choice 
to  fancy  old  hay,  more  particularly  Wheat, 
is  offered  sparingly  and  brines  compara- 
tively good  figures.  Values  for  new  are 
not  yet  quotable  in  a  regular  way,  very 
little  new  having  yet  arrived. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  til  00  ®  14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  M  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ®  12  00 

Wild  Oat   7  00  0   9  50 

Barley   7  00  ®  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  ©  10  50 

Clover   6  00  0  9  00 

Stock  hay   5  00  ®   7  00 

Compressed   18  00  ®  14  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   25  0  50 

Mlllstaffs. 

Although  there  is  no  active  demand  for 
any  description  of  millstuffs,  the  market 
for  most  kinds  is  firm,  owing  to  supplies 
being  light  and  mainly  in  few  hands. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ft  ton  118  00   IS  20  00 

Bran,  ft  ton  .'   21  00   0  22  00 

Middlings    24  50  ©  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50  @  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   26  00  ®  27  00 

Cornmeal   80  50   0  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   31  00  ®  32  00 

Oilcake  Meal   83  50   @  35  00 

Seeds. 

Market  for  the  several  kinds  quoted 
herewith  is  exceedingly  quiet,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  at  this  time  of  year.  There 
are  no  heavy  stocks.  Desirable  qualities 
are  being  steadily  held. 

Flax   II  75  ®  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50  ®  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  60  ®  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   8  ©12* 

Canary   6*©  6* 

Rape   2  ®  %y, 

Hemp   3*0— 

Timothy   b  ©  5* 

Honey. 

The  ship  Atlas,  sailing  Saturday  last 
for  New  York,  carried  236  cases  Extracted, 
reported  to  be  Hawaiian  Island  product. 
Offerings  of  this  year's  California  honey 
so  far  have  not  been  large,  and  mainly  by 
sample.  The  movement  on  local  account 
is  light. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  5*©  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  ©5 

Extracted,  Amber   8  ©  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*©  3 

White  Comb,  1  frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  ©10 

Beeswax. 

Stocks  in  this  center  are  of  very  moder- 
ate volume  and  mostly  in  few  hands. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  ft  27  ©29 

Dark  25  ©26 

Live  Stock  and  Heats. 

Market  is  well  stocked  with  prime  to 
choice  Beef  and  is  quiet  at  last  quoted 
rates.  Veal  is  not  in  heavy  receipt, 
neither  is  the  demand  for  it  very  brisk; 
small  in  prime  condition  sells  to  fair  ad- 
vantage. Mutton  is  in  ample  supply  for 
current  needs,  prices  showing  no  quot- 
able change.  Lamb  was  in  fairly  liberal 
receipt  and  market  easier.  Hogs  arrived 
in  just  about  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy 
the  immediate  demand  for  fresh  pork. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50?j,  which 
ts  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   5  ®  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   —  ®  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4   ®  4* 

Mutton — ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   6*0  5* 

Hogs,  large,  bard,  over  200  pounds   b%®  5* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*@  5* 

Veal,  large,  ft  ft   4   (at  6 

Veal,  small,  >  lb   5  ®  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  ft  &>   8  fa- 
Lamb,  spring,  *  Bt                                  8%IS  9* 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  future  of  the  Hide  market  hinges 
greatly  on  the  war  in  the  Far  East. 
Should  hostilities  cease  there  would  be  a 
less  active  demand  for  Hides  and  easier 
prices. 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  harvest  demand  for  Grain  Bags 
has  set  in,  and,  as  foreshadowed  in  these 
columns  months  ago,  stiffer  prices  are 
being  asked.  Market  is  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions. 

Bean  Bags  I  5  ® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute,  as  to  quality   b\®1 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x86,  spot   6S@6* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.  6j»ffifi* 

Wool  Sacks,  4-lb   81  a — 

Wool  Sacks,  8* lb   80  © — 

Poultry. 

Choice  young  fowls  were  not  in  exces- 
sive supply  and  met  with  a  tolerably  firm 
market.  Large  and  fat  Young  Chickens 
were  most  sought  after,  some  extra  large 


in  fine  condition  bringing  an  appreciable 
advance  on  quotations.  Very  small  young 
and  common  old  stock  moved  slowly  at 
generally  low  prices. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  ft  lb  I  24  ®  26 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   19  M  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  lb   19  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  50  ®  5  oo 

Hens,  large   6  50  0660 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  @750 

Fryers   550  @  6  00 

Broilers,  large   2  50  ®  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   1  75  ®  2  25 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  00  ®  5  50 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen   6  00  0  6  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  75  @  2  00 

Goslings,  ft  pair   125  ©  2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   125  ©  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   1  50  ©  1  75 

Batter. 

Market  has  ruled  fairly  steady,  kept  so 
through  storing  the  supplies.  Receipts 
are  on  the  decrease,  but  there  is  still  con- 
siderably more  arriving  than  needed  for 
immediate  use.  Most  of  the  butter  com- 
ing forward  is  of  the  higher  grades. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb  ..20  ©21 

Creamery,  firsts   19  <6>20 

Creamery,  seconds   18  019 

Dairy,  select   19  £20 

Dairy,  firsts   18*019 

Dairy,  seconds   17*018 

Mixed  Store   16*017* 

Cheese. 

For  good  to  choice  flats  the  market  is 
tolerably  steady,  there  being  some  specu- 
lative demand.  Some  cheese  is  arriving 
too  fresh  to  be  desirable  or  to  be  fit  for 
storing.  Market  for  small  sizes  is  firm  at 
ruling  rates,  owing  to  very  limited  sup- 
plies. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   9*0— 

California,  good  to  choice   9  ©  9* 

California,  fair  to  good   8*0  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  <Sll 

Eastern   17  018 

Egg*. 

The  demand  for  eggs  on  cold  storage 
account  has  about  ceased  for  the  season, 
and  with  arrivals  still  moderately  heavy, 
the  market  has  presented  an  easier  tone, 
especially  for  other  than  most  select. 
Some  Eastern  eggs  are  arriving,  the 
firsts  going  into  cold  storage  and  the  sec- 
onds being  placed  on  the  market,  selling 
mainly  to  bakers. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  21  622 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  19  (6.20 

California,  good  to  choice  store   17  ©18 

Eastern  firsts   —  ©— 

Eastern  seconds   —  @— 

Potatoes. . 

The  market  for  Old  is  not  lacking  in 
firmness,  present  inquiry  being  mostly  for 
seed.  Stocks  of  Old  are  almost  wholly 
Eastern  product.  New  potatoes  are  ar- 
riving freely  from  River  sections  and  Bay 
points.  Many  of  the  New  are  small  and 
unripe  and  for  these  the  market  Is  de- 
cidedly weak. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  ft  cental   I  00  IS  1  50 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ft  cental   —  ©  — 

Eastern  Burbanks,  V  cental   130  ffl  1  60 

River  Reds,  ft  cental   —  ®  — 

Oregon  Burbanks,  ft  cental     ©  

Chile  Garnet,  ft  cental    140  0165 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ft  cental   —  0  — 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  of  high  grade  was  not  in 
heavy  receipt,  but  common  was  in  liberal 
supply.  Tomatoes  made  a  fair  display, 
offerings  including  the  California  product, 
as  well  as  importations  from  Florida  and 
Mexico.  Green  Peas,  String  Beans  and 
Summer  Squash  were  all  in  increased  re- 
ceipt and  market  was  easier.  Green  Corn 
which  was  choice  sold  readily  at  good 
prices,  but  there  was  not  much  of  this 
sort  on  market.  Red  Onions  were  in 
good  supply. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  ft  lb   5  0  7 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  ft  lb   4*©  5 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  lb   —  0  — 

Beans,  String,  ft  lb   8  0  5 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  lb   —  0  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  lbs. . .     50  0  — 

Corn,  Green,  fi  doz   20  0  85 

Egg  Plant,  ft  B)   15  0  20 

Garllo,  ftlb   6  0  8 

Mushrooms,  ft  lb   —  IS  — 

Onions,  Australian,  ft  ctl   000  0  — 

Onions,  New  Red,  ft  ctl   1  10  (S>  \  3b 

Peas,  Green,  ft  sack   1  25  0  1  75 

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  lb   —  0  — 

Peppers.  Green,  ft  lb   10  0  20 

Rhubarb  ft  box   50  0  75 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   75  IS  1  00 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   1  50   ©  I  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box   1  25  a  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  ft  crate   2  00  IS  3  00 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  boles  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50060  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
80  to  80  Us.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apricots  of  the  Royal  variety  were  in 
fair  receipt,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of 
offerings  could  be  termed  choice,  and  for 
such  the  market  was  moderately  firm. 
For  Pringle  Apricots  the  demand  was  not 
very  brisk  and  was  principally  local. 
Green  Apples  were  in  sufficient  supply  to 
give  buyers  the  advantage  on  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  offerings.  Peaches  were  In 
increased  stock  and  the  quality  showed 
some  improvement,  but  it  was  the  excep- 
tion where  they  were  well  colored  and 
fully  ripe.  Early  Plums  made  a  fairly 
good  ihowlng  as  to  quantity  and  Improved 
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condition  as  to  quality  over  previous  ar- 
rivals. Receipts  of  Cherries  continued  of 
rather  small  proportions  and  for  choice 
the  market  favored  the  selling  interest. 
Black  Figs  were  on  the  market  from 
Yuma  and  were  held  mainly  at  $1.25@ 
$1.50  per  box.  Watermelons  from  Mexico 
were  offering  in  a  limited  way  at  10c  per 
pound.  There  were  no  heavy  arrivals  of 
Currants  or  Gooseberries,  and  the  former 
ruled  higher.  Blackberries  sold  at  a 
wider  range,  with  market  firm  for  finest. 
Loganberries  were  in  liberal  supply  most 
of  the  week  and  market  was  easier. 
Raspberries  were  in  slim  receipt.  Of 
strictly  choice  Strawberries  offerings  were 
not  excessive. 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  ft  50-lb.  box. .    1  00   @   1  50 

Apples,  green,  ^  small  box   40  (3)  75 

Apricots.  Pringle,  $  crate   50   (3)  75 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  box   75   ©    1  00 

Blackberries,  $  chest   4  00   (3)   7  00 

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx  75  @  1  20 
Cherries,  White,  good  to  choice,  bx      50  ©  90 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  f,  box   75  (3)   1  20 

Cherries,  loose,  f,  lb   4   (3)  10 

Currants,  fi  chest   4  00   (3)   7  00 

Gooseberries,  English,  f,  lb   6  @  8 

Gooseberries,  other  kinds,  lb   3  @  5 

Loganberries,  $  chest   5  00  (3)  5  00 

Loganberries,  f,  crate   75  (3>   1  00 

Peaches.     box   75  (3)   1  00 

Plums,  Cherry.  f»  box   30  (3)  75 

Plums,  Clyman,  $  crate   75  13)   1  00 

Raspberries,  V  drawer   75  (3)   1  00 

Strawberries,  Florin,  f*  crate    50   (3)  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest  7  00  @  10  00 
Strawberries,  large  var.,     chest.   3  50  @   8  00 

Dried  Frnl  ta. 

Considering  the  light  quantities  of  most 
kinds  of  dried  fruit  lately  in  stock,  and 
the  advanced  date  of  the  season,  there 
has  been  a  fair  outward  movement  the 
past  week,  and  as  is  to  be  expected,  Prunes 
took  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  quantity. 
The  steamer  City  of  Puebla,  sailing  for 
British  Columbia  May  25,  carried  143,175 
lbs.  Prunes,  of  which  107,550  lbs.  were  for 
Northwest  Territory.  The  same  steamer 
took  18,000  lbs.  other  dried  fruit,  includ- 
ing 5875  lbs.  Apricots,  4000  pounds 
Peaches,  3125  lbs.  Pears,  2750  lbs.  Figs, 
2250  lbs.  Plums.  The  ship  Atlas,  clearing 
for  New  York,  carried  2631  sacks  Prunes, 
about  265,000  lbs.  Other  shipments  of 
assorted  dried  fruits,  amounting  to  con- 
siderable in  the  aggregate,  were  made  to 
Central  and  South  America  and  Oriental 
points.  Market  for  desirable  qualities  of 
all  varieties  of  last  year's  dried  fruit  is 
firm  at  ruling  rates.  Some  new  Apricots 
have  been  contracted  for,  mainly  within 
range  of  5|@7Jc,  as  to  quality.  Pears  will 
be  scarce,  Nectarines  very  light,  and  little 
probability  of  excessive  stocks  of  Peaches 
or  Plums. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5%@  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  6%@  7 

Aprioots,  Moorpark  —  @— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  |  9)  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7>4@  8 

Figs,  10-fb  box,  l-fi>  cartons  65  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  b%@  6y» 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7  @  9 

Pears,  standard,  $  ft>   6Y%®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7H@11 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5H@  654 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (3)  8J4 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6%@  7% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   —®~ 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes.  — <§>— c;  40-50s,  i*4@4y,c; 
60-60s,  2J£@3c;  60-70S,  2H@2Ko;  70-80s,  2Q2HC 
80-Ws,  l?i@2c;  90-lOOs,  lHigil^c;  small,  1%@1>4c 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2%@  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3v» 

Figs,  White,  In  bulk   3  @  3* 

Figs,  Black   2Ji@  4 

Raising. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  at  gen- 
erally unchanged  values.  The  steamer 
City  of  Puebla,  sailing  Thursday  last,  car- 
ried 13,125  lbs.  for  British  Columbip  and 
Northwest  Territory.  Minor  shipments 
were  made  to  other  points  by  sea  and 
rail. 

CROP  OP  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-fb  box         85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft>  box          90  @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-fb  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-fb  box    <ai  85 

Imperials,  20-fb  box   .  .2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3a@3%c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @in<s 

4-  Crown  Standard  i%®  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  ®4V4c 

Seedless  Sultanas  — @3  c 

Fanoy.  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  i%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4Hc 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  .4H@4Xc 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  60s.5H@8  c 

Oltrns  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  liberal  supply  for  this 
time  of  year,  with  demand  not  very  act- 
ive and  offerings  mostly  under  choice. 
For  common  qualities  the  market  was 
weak.  Valencias  were  steadily  held.  The 
Government  purchased  350  boxes  of  this 
variety  for  shipment  to  the  Philippines. 
Lemons  were  in  ample  supply  for  current 
needs  and  were  held  as  previously  quoted. 
Limes  continued  to  be  offered  at  last 
noted  decline. 

Oranges,  Navels, choioe  to fancy.^bx  2  25  @2  75 
Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  f,  box.  1  60  @2  00 

Oranges,  Valencias,  *  box   2  50  @2  75 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  125  <ai  75 
Lemons,  California,  select,  *  box —  2  25  @2  50 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  oholoe..  1  60  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   1  50  @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   4  00  @4  60 


Nuts. 

Little  doing  in  this  line.  There  are  no 
heavy  offerings  of  desirable  qualities  of 
either  Almonds  or  Walnuts,  and  no 
changes  to  record  in  quotable  values.  The 
coming  Walnut  crop  in  this  State  will  be 
light,  in  consequence  of  unfavorable 
weather  while  the  fruit  was  setting. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  Tfr  lb  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  4tf@  5)4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  II  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   9  <®10 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  market  shows  much  the 
same  general  condition  as  previously 
noted,  being  rather  quiet.  Dry  wines  of 
last  vintage  are  quoted  at  14@17c  per  gal- 
lon, San  Francisco  delivery,  with  little 
demand  for  ordinary  stock  and  not  much 
high  grade  obtainable.  Sweet  wines  of 
1904  are  quoted  at  25c  per  gallon  for  fair 
quality  in  bulk  at  wineries,  and  27£c  per 
gallon  in  a  jobbing  way,  San  Francisco. 
Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last 
week  were  367,900  gallons,  and  for  preced- 
ing week  were  316,750  gallons.  The  ship 
Atlas,  clearing  for  New  York  on  May  27, 
carried  6370  barrels  or  about  325,000  gal- 
lons wine.  The  steamer  City  of  Para, 
sailing  May  25,  carried  96,609  gallons  and 
16  cases,  mostly  for  New  York.  The 
steamer  City  of  Panama,  sailing  May  29, 
took  14,283  gallons  and  24  cases,  mostly 
for  New  York. 


Prolific  Blackberry.— Reedley  Ex- 
ponent: John  Duff  has  a  vine  of  the  Mam- 
moth blackberry  variety  growing  on  his 
place,  near  town,  which  is  a  most  prolific 
bearer,  having  at  the  present  time  over  a 
hundred  pounds  of  berries  on  its  branches. 
The  vine  when  planted,  a  year  ago  last 
March   was  not  over  6  inches  tall. 


Cures  Curbs,  Ringbones  and  Cramps. 

Baldwin,  K»ns.,  Nov.  3,  1904. 
Dr.  B  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  a  young  horse  with  curb  and 
ringbone  and  used  two  bottles  of  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  with  most  satisfactory  results  While  using 
this  on  my  horse  I  had  a  patient  with  a  chronic 
cramp  in  the  leg;  I  used  the  Spavin  Cure  on  him 
with  immediate  results.    Very  truly  yours, 

F.  M.  MAHUI,  M.  D. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
•nd  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COA5T. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 

BECAUSE- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth:  tlon  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
officUl  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
Df  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a»e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade- Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete,  inventors'  Guld« 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Publlo  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  Qoor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Franolsco.    Telephone  Bush  848. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks   74,921 

Wheat,  ctls   44,425 

Barley,  ctls   18,523 

Oats,  ctls   909 

Corn,  ctls   9,039 

Rye,  ctls   347 

Beans,  sks   3,105 

Potatoes,  sks   17,413 

Onions,  sks   4,358 

Hay,  tons   2,775 

Wool,  bales   1,376 

Hops,  bales   133 


Since 
July  1, 1904 


4,199,719 
2,652,170 
3,340,170 
813,076 
263,748 
54,637 
628,039 
1,209,428 
137.322 
166,817 
75,253 
39,316 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,028,389 
2,293,442 
5,344,668 
847,370 
153,922 
58,049 
706,614 
1,270,895 
152,095 
163,555 
67,142 
29,487 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1904. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

58,408 

2,757,636 

3,092,072 

Wheat,  ctls  

749 

806,245 

1,001.983 

Barley,  ctls  

. . .  7,889 

1,876,290 

4,183,280 

309 

80,373 

24,123 

,  ,  10,874 

147,307 

18,075 

371 

49,553 

39.652 

,  ,  .  2,508 

230,553 

224,610 

Wool,  lbs  

884,219 

2,518,642 

415 

387,602 

591,848 

Honey,  cases  

2 

2,773 

4,841 

Potatoes,  pkgs 

746 

108,203 

106,268 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


D.E.Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.Box2497.  |  E.  R.Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.    Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 

SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate  or 
Business  No  Matter  Where  Lo- 
cated. Properties  and  busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  sold  quickly 
for  cash  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Don't  wait. 
Write  to-day  describing 
what  you  have  to  sell  and 
give  cash  price  on  same. 

A  P.  Tone  Wilson,  Jr., 
Real     Estate  Specialist, 
Topoka,  K»n. 


is  the  entrance  to  the  land  of  the 


GOEDEN'fGRAINfs 


X 


istheftitrancetoitheland  off 

goiMen  tmtimss 


for  the  Western  Farmer I 

\    I    ■     I    I     i .  ■   I;  J      /    /      I    •  I 


The  McCormick  agent  will  be  pleased  to 
show  you  the  O.  K.  line.  Ask  for  booklet 
entitled  "An  All  'Round  Success." 


,NTERWAT.ONAXHHAJ»VESJERiO.OFflHEDl^ 


SOUTHWICK"  HAY  PRESS. 

CIZE  BALE  18x22.  THE  FASTEST  SMALL  BALE  PRESS  EVER  BUILT. 
^  Capacity  16  tons  to  30  tons  per  day,  according  to  locality.  Can  be  furnished 
with  automatic  self-feeder. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  SMITH   &  CO., 


Manufacturers 
 Of  


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIP& 


FOR   TOWN    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  tor  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making- pipe. 

Eotimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


<iEO.  t!  ItOKDINli,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  I!  iuh  grade  tlioroughhrf  d  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


KKGISTKKEI)  SHORTHORNS  iMilk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410.  Orrick 
No.  183ft8».  HI  Capitan  No.  222132.  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HOLSTKINS — Butter  Bred  Families.  90%  win- 
ners at  State  Fairs,  and  every  butter  contest 
since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


•HOWARD"  RHOKTHORN8— QuintO  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  196S-3-4,  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co  , 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JKRSKYS,  HOLSTKINS  A  DURHAM 8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wna.  Mien  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  lange.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa.  California. 


WM.  nil.::-  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart.  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma.  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.  B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERK  SHIRES,  sired  by  Rio 
Bonito  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHEST!  tl 
WHITE  HOOS.  Choice:  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  . 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


PRIZE  stock— Berkshire  sows  and  boars,  breeding 
age.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERK  SHIRES — Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOOS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS*  SUPPLIES. 

OEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

j™™"  Poultry  Supplies 

of  every  description.  Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville.  Cal. 

SO  UNBROKE  flULES, 

coming  four  years  old;  will  make  1100  lb*. .  for  sale. 

CHARLES  WESLEV  REED. 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  12.00;  J5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  Is  hall  the  herd.  It  is  Important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration:  Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of  j 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORKTTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Price  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan        I  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Rerkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  bogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 


PROFIT  IN  POULTRY. 

Are  you  interested  in  Poultry?  If  so, 
write  the  Must  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  for 
their  free  catalog  D— 42  pages  of  valuable 
information  on  Poultry  Raising.  Largest 
Manufacturing  and  Poultry  Plant  in  the 
World. 


To  Raise  Oranges  at  a  Profit 

look  to  your  fertilizer.  To  produce 
satisfactory  results,  it  inust  contain 
not  less  than  10  percent,  of  actual 

Potash 

The  value  of  Potash  for  oranges  is 
an  established  fact.  Our  pamphlet 
on  orange-growing  contains  authori- 
tative information 
— it  is  free  upon 
request. 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


CO. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  AND 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS  WHEN  EGGS  ARE  HIGH. 

Breeding  Stock  for  sale:  prices  and  Prize  Record 
for  the  asking.  I  bred  BEST  PEN  at  WORLD'S 
FAIR  and  won  ALL  BLUES  at  State  Fair  1904. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  fcl.00  and  $5.00  per  set. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


GOPHER  UE3TH 

I  Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
!  Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 

up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
I  love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 

One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  II. 3SS. 
!  Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get 

it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it 

when  you  need  it.   If  he  don't,  then 

send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it 
I  prepaid.    Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats  ^ 

25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE 
I  CHEMICAL  CO.     California  Office, 

303  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  heat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1883,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  In  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.'  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


5P- 


We  make  them.  J-  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sondried  soft  white  pine:  clear 
stock  (no  knots).**  Nevr r  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  «*  Honey  Shipping 
Casts  and  Beekeepe:s'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  BEE  HIVE  WARE. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■mi  i'irn'1 — i  rnirrn   by  a— ■  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts„  San  Francisco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.     We  guarantee  \  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reg'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  H.  W.  from  PETALUMA.  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    FK .  jnECHHjn, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.with- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  UAL. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


lEarLabels 

lor  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE.  Irom 
■$1.00  per  100  L'p. 
Best  oa  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmea's 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


F.S.BURCH 


fHPAD  DATP4  California.  Washington, 
ICrtr  »VAV  1  IZJ  Oregon.  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  freo.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
O  620V4  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  236  West  5th  St ,  Los  Angeles. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-5  7.59.6  I  First  St.,  San  Franoiiao,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  A  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  A  CO  Portland,  Or, 
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PACIFIC  COAST  FARMERS 
ARE  SATISFIED  FARMERS 


PLANo 

MAc«IN  & 


WHY  NOT  SECURE 

THE  PLANO 


AM  D    TH  UvS 


Write  for  Piano  catalogue,  or  call  on 
the  nearest  Piano  agent,  who  will  cheer- 
fully answer  all  questions. 


lL,NTEBNAT.ONAcLHHAJ,VESJER^CO,0FflMEmcA 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

From  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER   AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,   gfc  1^<bl<!^SS 

PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLVMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  3  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


G.W.Price  Pump  Co. 

533  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

High  Grade  Gas  and  Oil 
ENGINES,  and 
Centrifugal  PUMPS, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN, 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging, 
Cyanide  Plants,  and  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED 
WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


No.  r/s  " Jersey"  Cut=under  Truck. 

*  I  'HIS  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to  produce  a  wagon  that  has 
*■     great  carrying  capacity,  ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of  loading. 

CAN  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be  used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the 
farm. 

TPHE  "JERSEY"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  for  the  transportation  of 
*     fruit,  but  as  a  general  purpose  dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
2000  to  3000  pounds. 

HOOKER    &  CO. 


ie>-18    Drumm  St. 


San    Francisco,  Cal, 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected     BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 
to  Electric  Motor.  41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


pCLIPSE  HAY  PRESSES 

J>&_     rJk*  <  ARE  i  RELIABLE 

TESTED  IN  aw  SECTION^ 

eight  Years  good  work 
write  For  catalogue 

Eclipse  Hay  Press  Co   617  w^KWiCnv  Mo 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Officers  of  California  State  Grange. 

Master  H.  C.  Raap.  Martinez 

Overseer  W.  V.  Griffith,  Geyserville 

Lecturer  H.  F.  Tuck.  Cupertino 

Steward  E.  C.  Shoemaker.  Visalia 

Assistant  Steward  N.  H.  Root,  Stockton 

Chaplain  Mrs.  C.  W.  Emery,  Oakland 

Treasurer  Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento 

Secretary   

 Mrs.  L.  S.  Woodtaams-Hrasch,  Santa  Clara 

Gate  Keeper  S.  S.  Gladney,  Roseville 

Flora  Nellie  A.  Borrette,  Napa 

Pomona  Mrs.  F.  E.  Mitchell,  Campbell 

Ceres   Mrs.  Chas.  Williams,  San  Jose 

Lady  Assistant  Steward  

 Emily  L.  Burnham,  Healdsburg 

Organist  Mrs.  Carrie  Irish,  San  Jose 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Thos.  Jacob  Visalia 

J.  L.  Beecher  Stockton 

G.  W.  Whitaker  Bennett  Valley 

List  of  Granges  and  Officers. 

A  LHAMBRA,  230  — M  .  H.  C.  Raap;  L.,  James 
Kelly,  Sec,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Raap.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Martinez. 

AMERICAN  RIVER,  172. — M.,  A.  D.  McDonell; 
L.,  Mrs.  Laura  Hansen;  Sec.  Miss  Carrie  Hansen. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.  from  Nov.  1  to  June  1,  7  p.  m  ,  June  1 
to  Nov.  1,  2  P.  M. 

ANTELOPE,  100.— M.,  R.  A.  Pryor;  L.,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Malloway;  Sec,  Miss  Sadye  Peterson.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  11  A.  M.,  school  house,  Sites. 

BENNETT  VALLEY,  lfi. — M.,  J.  M.  Talbot; 
L.,  P.  Hanson;  Sec.  John  Keppel.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M.,  Bennett  Valley  Grange  Hall,  near  Santa 
Rosa. 

BOWMAN,  327.— M.,  W.  H.  Curtis;  L..  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Burtscher;  Sec,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Musso;  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  8  P.  M.,  Bowman. 

CAPITAL,  305.— M..  W.  W.  Greer;  L  ,  Miss  Jessie 
Shaw:  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  Burnside.  1st  &  3d  Frl. 
eve  8  P.  M.,  Daly's  Hall,  Oak  Park. 

CASTORIA,  322.— M.,  W.  B.  Mathews;  L.,  Seth 
W.  Morrill:  Sec,  Mrs.  Julia  Mathews.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  eve.,  French  Camp. 

DANVILLE,  85.— M.,  W.  E.  Stewart;  L.,  C.  E. 
Howard;  Sec,  Miss  S.  E.  Wood.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M.,  Danville. 

EDEN,  106.— M.,  H.  V.  Monsen;  L..  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Christensen;  Sec,  Miss  Olga  H.  Christensen.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  at  different  homes. 

ELK  GROVE.  8fi.—M.,  Fred  Sehlmeyer;  L..  Geo. 
Sehlmeyer;  Sec,  Miss  Florence  E.  Liemback.  1st 
&  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Elk  Grove. 

ENTERPRISE,  129. — M.,  George  Jones;  L.,  John 
Plummer;  Sec,  Edna  Jones.  1st  &  ?d  Sat.  eve., 
Enterprise  Grange  Hall,  Walsh's  Station. 

FLORIN,  130.-M.,  L.  C  Stewart;  L.,  Melvina 
McFie;  Sec,  Miss  Susie  Cox.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  p.  M., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Florin. 

GEYSERVILLE,  312.— M.,  Joseph  E.  Metzgar; 
L.,  Daniel  W.  Svlvester;  Sec,  Miss  Edna  Metzgar. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.,  Woodmen's  Hall,  Geyserville. 

GLEN  ELLEN,  299.— M.,  Robt.  P.  Hill;  L.,Chas. 
A.Kennedy;  Sec,  Thos.  Johnson.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 2  p. 
M.,  N.  S.  G.  W.  Hall,  Glen  Ellen. 

GOLD  HILL,  326.— M.,  R.  A.  Lafayette;  L.,  L.  C. 
Gage;  Sec,  Chas.  L.  Miller.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve.  8  p. 
M.,  Grange  Hall,  Gold  Hill. 

GRASS  VALLEY.  256.-M.,  O.  L.  Twitchell;  L., 
W.  H.  Bryan;  >ec  ,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  7:'b  p.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Grass  Valley. 

LINCOLN,  218.— M.,  Geo.  E.  Hyde;  L.,  Miss  A. 
Corpstien;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevens.  2d  &  4th  Fri. 
8  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Cupertino. 

MAGNOLIA,  261. — M.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gautier;  L, 
Wm.  Higgins;  Sec,  Miss  Gertrude  Higgins.  2d 
Sat.,  1  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Magnolia. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  332  — M.,  M.  Farrell;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Farrell;  Sec,  C.  P.  Berry.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  eve.,  Forester's  Hall,  Mountain  View. 

NAPA,  307.— M.,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Borrette;  L..  D.  J. 
Brown;  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  A.  Borrette.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  1:80  P.  M.,  Masonic  Temple,  Napa. 

OAKLAND,  35.— M.,  D.  W.  Gilbert;  L.,  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Emery;  Sec,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Babcock.  1st  Sat  7:30 
p.  M.,  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Oakland. 

ORCHARD  CITY,  333.— M.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Abbott;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Waite;  Sec,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Putnam.  2d  & 
4th  Tues.  eve.,  Campbell. 

PETALUMA,  23.— M.,  A.  S.  Hall;  L.  Margaret 
A.  Ellis;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  McPhail  2d  &  4th  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M  ,  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Petaluma. 

POTTER  VALLEY,  115. — M.  William  Eddie; 
L.,  Miss  Rose  Sides;  Sec  W.  V.  Kilborune.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  Potter  Valley. 

PROGRESSIVE,  308  — M.,  J.  D.  Silvia;  Sec, 
Emma  Brigham  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  Redmen's 
Hall.  Healdsburg. 

ROSEVILLE,  161.— M.,  E.  A.  Junior;  L.,  S.  S. 
Gladney;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2 
p.  M.,  Roseville. 

ROWENA.  330.— M.,  Robt.  E.  Phelps;  L  ,  W.  C. 
Newton;  Sec,  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Stiles.  Every  other 
Sat.  eve.  7  p.  m.,  Mt.  Hope  school  house,  Zachary . 

SACRAMENTO,  12.— M.,  C.  E.  Reese;  L.,  Mrs.  L. 
Dudley;  Sec,  Mrs.  Silas  Orr.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  1:30  P. 
M.,  Forester's  Hall,  Sacramento. 

SAN  JOSE.  10.— M.,  C.  R.  Williams;  L.,  Mrs.  E. 
Marcen;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  I.  Saunders.  Every  Sat. 
10:30  A.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  San  Jose. 

SANTA  ROSA,  17.— M.,  T.  J.  Pilkington;  L.,Mrs. 
M.  M.  Gregory;  Sec,  Miss  F.  L.  Gamble.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  1:30  P.  M.  from  Oct.  1  to  April  1,  2  p.  M.  from 
April  1  to  Oct.  1,  Fraternity  Hall,  Santa  Rosa. 

SEBASTOPOL,  306.— M.,  Horace  Weeks;  L.,  Mrs. 
Bonham;  Sec,  J.  McKenzie.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  m., 
Janson's  Hall,  Sebastopol. 

SELMA,  291.— M.,  Donald  Patton;  L.,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Rhodes;  Sec,  Mrs.  O  L.  Abbott;  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  P. 
M.,  Vincent  Hall,  Selma. 

STOCKTON,  70.— M.,  Wm.  L.  Overhiser;  L.,Mrs. 
J.  E.  Leadbetter;  Sec,  N.  H.  Root.  Every  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Stockton. 

SUNNYVALE,  331.— M.,  J.  F.  Spauldlng;  L., 
Nettie  M.  Fuller;  Sec,  W.  C.  Beach.  2d&  4th  Tues. 
eve.,  Sunnyvale. 

TULARE,  198.— M.,  E.  Barber;  L.,  J.  Tuohy; 
Sec,  Mrs.  B.  I.  Morris.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  11  A.  M., 
Goldman's  Hall,  Tulare. 

TWO  ROCK,  152. — M.,  G.  W.  Gaston;  L.,  J.  L. 
Schwobeda;  Sec,  Mrs.  T.  G.  King.  1st  &  3d  Thurs.  2 
p.  M..Two  Rock  Grange  Hall. 

WEST  PARK,  335.— M.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Webb;  L., 
Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Sherman;  Sec,  John  S.  Dore. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY  POMONA.  2.— M.;  H. 
C.  Muddux;  L.,  J.  Holmes;  Sec,  Mrs  Jennie  Still- 
son.  5th  Sat.  of  months  having  same,  Forester  s 
Hall,  Sacramento. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  POMONA.  4.— M., 
F.  H.  Babb;  L.,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Tuck;  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Worthen. 

SONOM ACOUNTY  POMONA,  1.— M.,  P.  Hansen: 
L.,  G.  N.  Sanborn;  Sec  ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Johnson.  3d 
Wed.  in  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

PENNGROVE,  337.-M.,  C.  E.  Parkinson;  Sec, 
F.  S.  Farquas. 

F.L  VERANO,  315.— M.,  J.  F.  Tate;  Sec,  Mrs.  J. 
D  Magnon. 


At  San  Jose  Grange. 


San  Jose  Grange  held  its  regular 
weekly  meeting  May  27th.  Imme- 
diately following  the  opening  exercises, 
which  were  conducted  by  Past  Master 
J.  O.  Cook,  came  the  installation  of  the 
newly  elected  Master,  State  Past  Mas- 
ter G.  W.  Worthen  as  installing  officer, 
with  Miss  Alice  Phelps  as  assistant,  in- 
ducted into  the  office  of  Master  Hugh 
Leigh,  who  served  efficiently  in  that 
position  five  years  ago. 

D.  T.  Bateman,  from  the  committee 
on  education,  announced  that  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  have  Luther  Burbank 
address  the  County  Teachers'  Institute 
next  November,  and  asked  the  Grange 
to  unite  with  the  county  board  in  ex- 
tending the  invitation  to  Mr.  Burbank. 

The  programme  of  the  day  was  in 
charge  of  the  legislative  committee. 
"What  legislation  does  the  Grange 
want  and  what  means  shall  it  use  to 
obtain  it  ?"  was  the  topic  of  F.  H. 
Babb's  remarks.  He  held  that  the 
success  of  the  National  Grange  in  hav- 
ing its  legislation  favorably  acted  on  by 
Congress  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
knows  what  it  wants  and  keeps  steadily 
at  its  work.  In  the  East  the  Grange 
is  a  numerous  and  influential  body.  In 
California  it  represents  not  only  its 
membership,  but  to  a  great  extent  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests 
of  the  State  and  wields  an  influence 
greater  than  that  of  mere  numbers. 
He  advised  the  Order  to  decide  on  what 
it  wanted  and  then  not  to  be  too  mod- 
est in  pressing  its  wants  on  Boards  of 
Supervisors  or  Legislatures. 

Judge  B.  G.  Hurlburt  explained  at 
some  length  the  methods  by  which  an 
aspirant  to  ho!d  office  may  obtain  the 
nomination  of  his  party  and  the  possi- 
ble influence  that  may  elect  him. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Woodhams  spoke  of  the 
need  of  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
women  as  a  means  of  purifying  politics, 
and  as  a  measure  of  justice.  She  held 
that  men  and  women  should  be  equal 
before  the  law,  and  to  be  equal  must 
have  an  equal  voice  in  making  law. 

This  week  a  class  of  five  candidates 
will  be  initiated  in  the  first  and  second 
degrees.  And  the  discussion  of  the 
resolution  relative  to  the  co-operative 
marketing  of  fruit,  introduced  by  S.  P. 
Sanders,  will  be  the  special  order  of 
business. 

Grange  Notes. 

Master  of  the  State  Grange  H.  C. 
Raap  of  Martinez  was  the  orator  of  the 
day  at  the  exercises  in  connection  with 
the  annual  picnic  of  the  Bennett  Val- 
ley Grange  held  last  week.  The  picnic 
was  largely  attended  and  a  merry  time 
was  had.  There  were  musical  and  lit- 
erary features.  The  State  Master's 
address  was  heard  with  much  attention, 
and  he  was  heartily  thanked  for  his 
presence  and  remarks.  At  noon  a 
basket  picnic  was  enjoyed  and  an  excel- 
lent spread  it  was.  The  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  dancing  and  games,  in  which 
old  and  young  participated. 

Members  of  Progressive  Grange  of 
Healdsburg  enjoyed  a  picnic  last  Sat- 
urday at  the  McClish  grounds,  on  Felter 
creek.  There  was  a  large  attendance, 
a  bountiful  supply  of  good  things,  and 
everybody  enjoyed  the  day.  J.  D.  Sil- 
via, Master  of  the  Grange,  arranged  a 
short  programme  after  dinner. 


The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  of  Watses- 
sing,  N.  Y.,  has  bought  two  suits  against  the  De 
Laval  Separator  Co.,  and  the  De  Laval  Dairy  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  claiming  damages  for 
alleged  libel.  The  Empire  Company  made  a 
specialty  of  cream  extracting  machinery, designed 
upon  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  the  "bowl  " 
principle,  while  the  defendant  companies  utilize  a 
•'  disc  "  pattern.  It  is  set  forth  In  the  declaration 
that  June  30  last  the  defendant  companies  issued 
circular  letters  to  the  trade,  their  superintendents, 
representatives  and  agents  generally,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Empire  Company  had  decided  to  abandon 
the  manufacture  of  the  bowl  pattern  machines,  as 
they  were  antiquated  and  not  as  good  as  the  disc 
machines  of  the  defendant  corporations.  The  lat- 
ter further  declared,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Empire 
Company  was  stocked  with  5000  of  the  old  ma- 
chines, which  it  was  anxious  to  sell  to  the  trade, 
and  that  it  had  experienced  a  poor  season.  For 
such  alleged  issuance  the  Empire  Company  sues 
for  damages  for  libel  and  slander.  Henning  G. 
Taube.  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Is  president  of  the  Em- 
pire Company,  and  Ernest  E.  Bell,  of  Glen  Ridge, 
N.  J.,  general  manager. 


Jan.  21,  I8S6. 

Dr  S.  A.  Tut  tie.  Dear  Sir.— This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  your  Elixir  and  tlnd  it  all  you  recom- 
mend it.  I  have  tried  it  for  eolte  and  bone  spavins 
and  can  fully  recommend  it  to  all,  and  would  not 
be  without  it.  D  H.  POWERS, 

68  and  72  Cove  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


f 

We  want  to  get  in 
touch  with  every  man 
who  wants  to  buy 
citrus  trees.  We  want 
to  do  this  because  we 
honestly  believe  that 
it  will  pay  you  to 
know  us,  and  if  it 
pays  you  it  will  pay 
us. 

There  are  fifteen 
years  of  good,  hard 
experience  back  of 
every  tree  we  sell. 
There  is  the  utmost 
care  of  a  man  who 
takes  pride  in  his 
work  and  his  good 
name. 

We  sell  trees  on 
honor.  We  believe 
that  good  fruit  will 
come  from  a  good  tree 
and  it  is  our  aim  to 
supply  the  "  good 
tree."  Write  us  for 
our  book,  the  "  Yea 
and  Nay  of  Citrus 
Culture  " — it's  worth 
reading.  Write  us  for 
prices  and  any  other 
information.  We  stand 
ready  to  assist  you  in 
any  way  we  can. 

«£ 

SEED  BED  STOCK. 
Sweet,  Sour  Pomelo  and 
Citrus  Trifoliata  seed  bed 
plants  in  any  quantity. 


RMTE/IGUE 

PROPRIETOR 

S4N  DIM  AS 

CALIFORNIA 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

The  very  best.  Citrus  Trifoliata,  Pomelo,  Sour 
and  Sweet  Orange.  We  can  furnish  trees  large 
enough  to  bud,  if  desired. 

THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  TO  PLANT.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

A  fine  stock  of  Valencias.  Phcenix  Canariensis 
Palms  in  seed  bed  by  the  thousand. 

Write  to-day  for  prices. 

F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


USE 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORTS. 


These  supports  are  now  In  their  fourth  year,  and 
the  universal  verdict  is  "  they  do  all  we  claim  for 
them."  Cheap  and  permanent.  Saves  your  trees 
No  breakage  from  any  cause  whatever. 


I' Samples  free  to  orchard ists. 
lars  and  testimonials. 


Write  for  part!cu- 


H0YTS'  TREE  SUPPORT  CO.  (INC.) 

Watsonvillr,  Cal. 


— THE— 

Denting  Knapsack  Sprayer 

leads  everything  oflta  kind.  6  t/al.  cop* 
per  tank,  brass  pump,  bronze  hall 
valves,  mechanical  agitator.  Easily 
carried.  Pumpright  orlelt hand.  Knap- 
sack and  Bucket  Sprayer  combined. 
W«  m»ke  20  *tj\n  tpnjm.  Write  for  Catalog. 

THE  DEMINO  CO.,  SALEM,  CHIO. 

"World's  B«it"  Pump  M  «k  •  -  ■ 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 


SULPHUR 


Horseshoe"    J0^^V\  ''Horseshoe" 

Pea  Grain  n  ^  §  jR  Powdered 

Crown"  "Nevada" 

Sublime    P       %  Lump 
NEVADA 


Office, 
•!       San  Francisco. 


NEYADA  SULPHUR  CO.  0ffice- 707  Front  s,ree'' 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

Importers  and  Refiners  of 

Sublimed         Onlnhur  "Anchor Brand" 
"Volcano  Brand"  \  II    j     Pure  Flowers 
"Tiger  Brand' 1    UUIJJIIUI       0f  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


DON'T 

STOP 


to  make  fast 
Use  the 


the  rope 


id. 


Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
ING  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXES,  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


wm 

19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL^ 


Look  After  Your  Fences  Now. 

Use  the  .J.  F  Plattenberger  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Poet,  the  post  that  will  not  rot,  corrode  or 
burn.  It  is  the  post  that  will  last  FOREVER.  It 
Improves  with  age.  Make  them  yourself.  Nothing 
is  more  simple.  For  molds  and  further  description, 
address 

J.  P.  Plattenberger,  Savanna,  III. 


June  3,  1905. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Traveling  Permits  for  Scabby 
Sheep. 


To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  part 
of  the  law  whereby  any  State  or  county 
official  can  issue  traveling  permits  to 
drive  sheep  infected  with  scab  over  cer- 
tain county  roads  named  therein  ?  — 
Reader,  Dixon. 

REPLY  BY  THE  STATE  VETERINARIAN. 

To  the  Editor: — Section  5  of  the 
Sheep  Inspection  Law  is  as  follows: 

Any  person,  company,  association,  or  corporation 
desiring  to  move  his  or  their  sheep  which  are  not 
sound  or  are  infected  or  affected  by  scab  or  any  in- 
fectious or  contagious  disease  shall  obtain  from  a 
deputy  inspector  a  traveling  permit.  Such  permit 
shall  only  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
said  sheep  to  some  place  where  they  may  be  dipped 
for  said  disease,  or  on  account  of  shortage  of  feed, 
and  then  by  such  route  as  the  deputy  sheep  in- 
spector may  designate. 

The  only  State  or  county  officials  who 
can  legally  issue  these  traveling  per- 
mits are  the  State  Sheep  Inspector 
and  the  deputy  State  sheep  inspectors 
who  receive  their  appointments  directly 
from  the  different  county  boards  of 
supervisors.  Charles  Keane, 

Sacramento.      State  Veterinarian. 


Controlling  Grubs  in  Cattle. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Mayo  of  the  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station  gives  the  following 
account:  Warbles  or  grubs  are  the 
larval  form  of  the  ox  bot  fly  or  heel  fly 
The  grubs  or  warbles  are  noticed  as 
little  lumps  or  bunches  just  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  back.  Directly  over  each 
warble  there  is  a  small  pore  or  opening 
in  the  skin  through  which  the  grub 
breathes. 

The  adult  heel  fly  or  warble  fly  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  common  house  fly. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  she 
deposits  her  eggs  upon  the  hair  of  cat- 
tle in  the  region  of  the  heels.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  flies  among  cattle  causes 
much  annoyance.  The  animal  licks  the 
part  and  the  larvae  are  taken  into  the 
mouth.  From  the  throat  or  gullet  the 
small  larvae  bore  their  way  through 
the  tissues  until  they  locate  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  back,  where  they  in- 
crease in  size  quite  rapidly,  so  that  the 
lumps  are  large  enough  to  be  noticed 
by  the  latter  part  of  December  or  early 
January.  In  February  or  March  these 
larvae  or  grubs  work  their  way  out 
through  the  small  hole  in  the  skin,  fall 
to  the  ground,  burrow  into  dirt  or  litter, 
pupate,  and  some  weeks  later  trans 
form  into  adult  flies. 

As  the  adult  flies  do  not  travel  far,  a 
cattle  owner  can  free  his  herd  pretty 
well  from  these  pests  by  treating  them 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  If  other 
cattle  in  the  immediate  vicinty  are 
affected,  the  adult  flies  will  travel  far 
enough  to  infest  neighboring  cattle. 
All  cattle  owners  should  unite  to  de- 
stroy this  pest. 

Treatment  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the  warbles  are  noticed  upon  the  ani- 
mals' backs.  Most  of  the  warbles  or 
grubs  can  be  destroyed  by  putting  tur- 
pentine, kerosene,  crude  petroleum,  or 
mercurial  ointment  in  or  on  the  opening 
through  the  skin  directly  over  the  war- 
ble. If  the  opening  is  very  small,  it 
should  be  enlarged  by  using  a  smooth, 
pointed  stick.  A  machinist's  oil  can 
having  a  slender  nozzle  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  applying  the  medicine. 
By  running  the  cattle  through  a  chute 
they  can  be  treated  quite  rapidly.  They 
should  be  examined  in  about  ten  days, 
and  any  that  escape  the  first  treatment 
should  be  destroyed  by  a  second;  or, 
better,  squeezed  out  and  crushed;  or 
they  can  be  crushed  beneath  the  skin 
by  pinching  the  lump,  or  killed  by  in- 
serting a  pointed  wire  or  large,  blunt- 
pointed  needle.  It  is  important  that 
any  grubs  squeezed  out  or  escaping 
naturally  should  be  destroyed  or  they 
will  transform  into  adult  flies. 


Caustic  Balsam  Pleases  Customers 

Canistota,  So.  Dak.,  April  26,  1902. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  O.: 

For  some  years  I  have  been  Introducing  your 
GOMBATJLT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM,  and  I  put  it 
out  on  a  guarantee  to  cure.  I  have  had  to  back  up 
against  a  veterinary  here,  that  condemns  it,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  has  taken  trade  away 
from  him,  and  he  don't  like  it.  What  can  you  let 
me  have  two  dozen  bottles  for? 

McKINNON  &  CO. 


Hunt  up  the  dealer 

who  sells  our  fence 

in  your  town.  There  is  one,  and  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
get  the  best.  Compare  the  AMERICAN  with  any  other 
fence  on  the  market  and  you  will  quickly  see  why  it  has 
gained  its  world-wide  popularity.  The  fence  that  has 
greatest  weight  to  the  running  rod.  This  means  greatest 
strength;  longest  life;  best  appearance.  The 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

never  fails  to  give  good  and  lasting  account  of  itself  in 
hard  service.  It  will  outwear  the  ordinary  fences.  We 
have  printed  a  book  about  the  AMERICAN  FENCE.  It 
tells  cold,  pure  facts,  and  gives  clear  reasons  why  the 
AMERICAN  is  the  fence  for  the  wise  buyer  to  select.  It 
tells  what  fencing  to  use  for  different  purposes.  It  is  full 
of  handy  hints.  You  had  better  write  for  it  today.  It  is 
free  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  55, 


•  \,\  » :  and  .. 

THERE  ARE  GREOTf«T5  fQR 

^Mi;iiRMEi^iHa:uil^ 


Call  on  the  nearest  Osborne  agent  or 
write  for  catalogue  of  the  Osborne  line  of 
harvesting  machines  and  implements. 


lNTERNAT.0NMHHAJJVE5oTERW.0FAMEmcA 


Improved  Hydraulic  Oil  Press. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


f,DADP    PEACH,    BERRY,  and   all  RACL'PTC 
UKrtrLi,  klnds  ot  FRUIT  SHIPPING  DrVOrVEr  1 

VENEER   BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY    DRUM  8. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


TOULOUSE  &  DEL0R1EUX, 

620=622  COMMERCIAL  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

OLIVE  MILLS. 

WINE  MACHINERY. 


GREENBANK  Eg 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 
BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St..  San  Francisco 


$25.^ 

Round  Trip 

San  Francisco  to 
Portland  for  the 

Lewis  &  Clark 
Exposition 

Tioke's  good  going  on  excursion  train 
leaving  San  Francisco  every  Saturday 
during  Exposition.  Return  limit  10 
days,  returning  on  any  regular  train;  or 
tickets  may  be  exchanged  for  return  by 


steamer  to  San  Francisco. 


Special  Tour  and 
21  -  Day  Tickets 


For  full  information  ask  agents 

Southern  Pacific 

San  Francisco  Office,  613  Market  St. 


HI 


I 

J 


J 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips  • 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


SPECIAL! 

I  offer  for  a  short  time  only  a  splendid  46-acre 
tract  of  land  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which 
for  a  Summer  Resort  is  ideal,  being  so  situated  as 
to  be  free  from  fogs  and  wind  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  hills  and  valleys.  Fenced  and 
cross-fenced;  beautiful  groves  of  natural  woods; 
delightful  and  healthful  climate.  About  2500  as- 
sorted fruit  trees,  and  five  acres  in  table  grapes. 
Location  4!4  miles  from  Los  Gatos.  Fine  house  7 
rooms;  barn  and  outbuildings;  purest  mountain 
water  in  abundance.   Price  $6000. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  82.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3%c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,  3ytc.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa, 
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THE  GREAT  DAIN  LINE. 


SOLD 
BY 
ONE 
DEALER 

IN  A 
TOWN. 

GET 
YOUR 
CONTRACTS 
AT 
ONCE. 


DAIN  ALFALFA  BUCK  RAKE. 

HEAD  14  FEET.    Extra  high  carrying  wheels  and  long  teeth.  Will  carry  from 
100(1  to  1500  pounds  at  a  load. 


DAIN  STACKERS. 

Built  in  two  sizes:    JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR. 

Will  build  stacks  25  or  30  feet  high.  Pitcher  teeth 
are  adjustable  and  hay  can  be  placed  in  the  middle 
or  on  edge  of  stack. 


DAIN  SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKE. 

FOR  EITHER  HAY  OR  BEANS.  Works  around  the  held  same  as  the  mower, 
delivering  two  swaths  of  hay  upside  down  in  a  loose,  continuous  windrow  on  top 
of  stubble,  curing  it  without  loss  of  quality  or  color.  Send  for  special  catalogue 
describing  this  rake  in  detail. 


Deere  Implement  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CONSIDER  IT  NOW^  GET  READY  TO  BUY  ONE. 

Is  There  Anything  That  Will  Pay  You  Better  Than 

The  Ross  flanure  Spreader. 


It   Does  the  Work 
Perfectly. 


THREE  SIZES: 

50  -  Bushel  Capacity. 

70  -  Bushel  Capacity. 

100  -  Bushel  Capacity. 


You  Can't  Afford  to 
Be  Without  One. 


EVERY  OPERATION 

AUTOMATIC. 


STRONG  AND  DURABLE. 


Driver  from  his  seat  can  distribute  load  thick,   or  thin;    unload  auto- 
matically and  return  \A/efc>fc>  to  loading  position. 


A  GREAT  LABOR-SAVER=   FOR  USE  ON  FARM  OR  IN  ORCHARD. 


YA/rite-  for  Catalogue. 


BAKER  &  HAfllLTON, 


SAIN  FRANCISCO. 


SACRAMENTO. 


LOS    ANGELES,  CAL. 


Vol.  LXIX.    No.  23. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  June  10,  1905. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:  330  MARKET  ST. 


Scenes  in  Farther  Alaska. 


Although  it  is  now  the  time  to  go  to  Alaska,  and  the  disposition  to 
summer  cruise  in  Alaskan  waters  is  greater  than  usual  this  year,  we 
can  take  readers  on  this  page  on  an  Alaska  jaunt  to  which  the  common 
run  of  Alaska  tourists  do  not  attain.  For  it  is  nearer- Alaska  with  its 
coast  so  set  with  densely  forested  islands  as  to  appear  almost  like  in- 
land seas  which  is  most  popular  with  summer  voyagers,  and  it  is  the  in- 
lets with  their  glaciers  over  which  they  most  loudly  exclaim.  Far 
beyond  all  this  is  the  region  in  which  this  week's  pictures  were  taken. 
They  represent  life  on  the  Yukon  which,  as  is  common  with  rivers  in 
frigid  countries,  serves  as  an  iceway  in  winter  and  a  waterway  in 
summer.  Our  views  this  week  show  rather  primitive  modes  of  using 
this  highway.  At  another  time  we  may  show  more  dignified  means  of 
travel. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  rich  gold  deposits  in  the  Yukon  basin 
numerous  towns  have  come  into  existence  and  many  thousands  of  people 
now  winter  in  the  Far  North,  but  little  removed  from  the  Arctic  circle. 
Dawson,  Forty-Mile,  Eagle,  Rampart  and  Fairbanks  are  all  within  100 


Preparing  to  Go  Down  the  River  on  Breaking  Up  of  the  Ice  on  the  Yukon. 


Prospectors  Rafting  Down  the  Yukon. 


to  200  miles  of  the  circle,  and  Fort  Yukon  is  directly  on  the  Arctic  circle,  at  the 
most  northerly  point  reached  by  the  Yukon  river.  From  there  it  flows  south- 
westerly into  Bering  sea.  Although  the  Yukon  rises  in  British  territory,  only  a 
few  tributary  streams  heading  in  Alaska,  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the 
river  flows  through  Alaska— the  stream  crossing  the  international  boundary  at 
Eagle  City.  The  Tanana  also  heads  in  the  Yukon  Territory,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  in  United  States  possessions. 

Mining  outside  for  placer  gold  is  mostly  carried  on  during  the  months  from 
June  to  October.  Those  wintering  in  the  country  have,  of  course,  the  advantage 
of  an  early  start,  as  transportation  is  not  open  until  after  mining  operations  are 
possible  in  the  interior.  During  winter  the  miners  work  in  their  claims,  drifting 
out  the  frozen  ground  by  the  use  of  "  steam  points."  These  are  pipes  drawn  to 
a  point  and  perforated  with  small  holes.    The  pipes  are  driven  into  the  gravel 


Traveling  on  the  Ice  on  the  Yukon. 


and  steam  turned  in  from  a  boiler  located  on  the  surface.  Many  schemes  for 
thawing  the  frozen  ground  have  been  tried,  but  the  steam  point  has  proven  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory.  The  gravel,  softened  by  the  steam,  is  sent  to 
the  surface  and  dumped.  In  this  manner  large  piles  of  gold-bearing  gravel  are 
accumulated,  to  be  washed  the  following  summer  when  water  is  available. 

The  accompanying  engravings  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  life  of  a  miner  on 
the  rivers.  During  winter  the  streams  are  frozen  solidly  to  a  considerable 
depth  and  some  of  them  to  the  bottom.  Traveling  on  the  ice  by  means  of  sleds 
drawn  by  horses  or  dogs  is  the  usual  method  of  moving  about  and  is  the  least 
expensive  means  of  transporting  freight  of  any  description.    As  summer  ap- 


Raftingfon  the  Yukon. 


proaches,  the  snows  soften,  the  ice  becomes  slushy  and  for  a  time  travel 
is  practically  at  a  standstill.  Soon,  however,  the  warmth  of  the  sun, 
which  increases  with  the  growing  length  of  the  days,  causes  the  streams 
to  flow.  The  ice  breaks  up  and  floats  away.  Often  at  some  point,  usu- 
ally at  a  bend  in  the  river,  the  ice  forms  a  jam  and  the  floating  ice  from 
up  the  river,  continuing  to  come  down,  increases  the  obstruction  rapidly, 
causing  the  water  to  back  up  over  a  considerable  area,  until  it  either 
overflows  the  barrier  of  ice  and  carries  it  away  or  cuts  for  itself  a  new 
channel  across  the  low  flats  adjacent  to  the  river.  This  is  reported  to 
have  happened  within  a  month  near  the  town  of  Fairbanks.  When  the 
rivers  are  free  from  ice  the  prospectors  can  go  up  or  down  the  stream  in 
boats  or  canoes,  and  those  desiring  to  go  up  stream  often  improvise  a 
vessel  in  the  form  of  a  small  raft. 

One  of. the  engravings  shows  two  men  sailing  in  their  ship  of  fortune. 
Another  gives  a  view  of  several  larger  rafts  and  scows,  some  of  which 
are  covered  with  tents  or  tarpaulins  as  a  protection  against  the  change- 
able weather.  They  are  waiting  for  a  clear  river.  A  fourth  view  shows 
one  of  the  larger  scows. 
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The  Week. 

Weather  conditions  have  improved  somewhat  and 
crops  are  going  ahead  rather  better  ;  but  there  is 
still  chance  for  a  little  more  heat  and  clearer  skies. 
As  previously  noted,  this  year's  atmospheric  condi- 
tions have  brought  an  amount  of  plant  diseases, 
which  people  are  apt  to  consider  new  and  mysterious 
because  they  do  not  usually  have  such  wide  range  and 
effectiveness  as  they  have  shown  this  year.  Many 
instances  come  to  our  notice  where  grain  has  failed 
without  the  manifestation  of  pest  or  disease  which 
could  explain  the  condition.  Such  areas  are,  fortu- 
nately, rather  restricted.  Such  troubles  must  usu- 
ally be  charged  up  to  the  exceptional  temperature 
and  moisture  conditions.  Again,  there  has  been  an 
unusual  prevalence  of  certain  well  known  fungus  dis- 
eases, like  the  potato  blight  and  onion  mildew,  and 
some  alarm  has  been  occasioned  thereby.  This  is  due 
to  the  activity  of  old  diseases,  which  find  these  condi- 
tions enabled  them  to  expand  their  field  and  to  do 
injury  which  is  usually  checked  by  the  earlier  occur- 
rence of  the  dry  heat  of  the  California  springtime. 
This  occurrence  is  not  necessarily  continuous — an 
occasional  occurrence  holds  the  disease  in  check,  but 
this  year  there  has  been  practically  an  absence  of 
such  restrictive  influences,  and  plants  have  suffered 
by  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  their  enemies,  which  pro- 
ceeded unchecked  along  that  way.  It  is  fortunate 
that  things  are  mending  and  that  we  may  expect 
soon  to  return  to  normal  California  growing  condi- 
tions, which  are  unsurpassed  and  which,  perhaps,  we 
do  not  adequately  appreciate  until  they  are  par- 
tially denied  us,  as  they  have  been  this  year. 


Spot  wheat  is  dull  and  little  new  arriving.  Prices 
here  are  unchanged,  and  though  Chicago  futures  are 
lower  they  are  unchanged  here;  although  on  the 
whole  December  prices  here  range  a  little  higher  than 
a  week  ago.  The  wheat  on  hand  is  only  one-third  of 
the  supply  a  year  ago,  and  estimates  of  current  local 
consumption  are  about  50,000  tons  above  the  annual 
product.  One  charter  has  been  drawn  at  22s  6d  for 
wheat  and  23s  9d  for  barley,  or  Is  3d  less  for  a  direct 
port.  Barley  is  demoralized,  old  being  used  up  and 
new  being  hammered  down.  Spot  barley  is  5c  per 
cental  higher  than  barley  to  arrive  a  week  hence. 
Minor  cereals  are  unchanged  and  stocks  light. 
Choice  beans  are  firm,  especially  Limas;  the  visible 


stocks  of  beans  are  •  one-third  less  than  last  year. 
Bran  and  middlings  are  firmly  held  in  few  hands. 
Choice  old  hay  is  doing  fairly,  but  new  is  not 
wanted;  some  new  rusty  oat  hay  and  new  alfalfa 
bring  ridiculously  low  bids.  Strictly  choice  beef  is 
firm;  other  meats  are  quiet.  Choice  creamery  butter 
is  higher.  Southern  California  buyers  are  chasing 
favorite  Northern  creameries,  and  the  Government 
is  a  buyer  also.  Cheese  is  firm.  Eggs  are  higher 
for  fancy,  which  are  scarce,  and  this  helps  common 
local  and  Eastern  to  sell,  but  the  supplies  are  large. 
Poultry  has  a  wider  range  according  to  quality, 
large  fat  stock  being  in  request.  Potatoes  are 
fluctuating,  a  few  choice  new  going  well,  but  the 
market  is  unsettled.  New  red  onions  are  low  and  a 
few  new  yellow  are  now  arriving.  Tomatoes  and 
peppers  are  in  from  Florida  and  Mississippi,  which 
seems  unnecessary.  Oranges  are  unchanged  and  not 
brisk  except  for  good  shipping  stock.  Lemons  and 
limes  are  unchanged.  Pomeloes  are  selling  better. 
Fresh  deciduous  fruits  have  rather  an  easy  tone. 
Dried  fruit  is  firm  for  all  spot  stock,  and  little 
here.  Futures  on  Santa  Clara  prunes  are  firmly 
held  on  a  3c  basis,  but  buyers  are  still  shy.  There  is 
nothing  doing  in  nuts.  Little  honey  is  arriving  and 
the  demand  is  also  light,  though  selling  fairly  locally. 
Hops  are  firmly  held,  but  quotations  are  nominal. 
Oregon  wool  has  sold  here  at  30c. 


Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  who,  as  special  expert  of 
the  pomological  division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  done  such  good  work  in 
southern  California  during  the  past  winter,  is  now  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State  to  see  what  opportunity 
there  is  for  work  with  the  handling  of  deciduous 
fruits.  Mr.  Powell's  specialty  is  fruit  during  stor- 
age and  shipment,  and  how  much  he  found  to  be  done 
in  improvement  of  the  handling  of  citrus  fruits  has 
already  been  fully  set  forth  in  our  columns.  Unques- 
tionably there  is  quite  as  much  to  bring  to  light  in 
the  way  of  mistakes  and  carelessness  in  the  handling 
of  fresh  deciduous  fruits,  and  we  hope  that  the  grow- 
ers and  shippers  of  such  fruits  may  co  operate  with 
Mr.  Powell  and  enable  him  to  pursue  his  investiga- 
tions and  tests  under  favoring  conditions.  Mr.  Pow- 
ell is  much  interested  in  California  affairs  and  wishes 
to  assist  in  their  promotion  and  development. 


The  Portland  Fair  opened  well  on  June  1  and  now 
only  needs  millions  of  visitors  to  make  it  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  display  is  said  to  be  very  fine  and  well 
advanced.  The  Exposition  was  electrically  opened 
from  Washington  by  the  President,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  it  well  pointed  out  by  the  remarks  he  made 
when  he  pressed  the  button  in  the  White  House.  He 
said: 

The  Exposition  marks  the  feat  of  exploration  a 
century  ago  which  was  the  first  step  in  the  expan- 
sion of  this  republic  westward  across  the  continent, 
the  most  important  step  in  changing  a  straggling 
line  of  seaboard  commonwealths  into  a  mighty  conti- 
nental nation.  It  was  one  of  the  epochs  of  our  his- 
tory, and  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  it  should  be  com- 
memorated by  the  Exposition  at  Portland  as  is  now 
being  done.  As  the  civilized  world  has  spread,  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  come  ever  closer  and  closer 
together.  When  the  civilized  world  was  grouped 
around  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  Atlantic  was  an 
unknown  sea,  the  peoples  around  the  Mediterranean 
were  sundered  from  one  another  by  time,  by  man- 
ners, by  habits  of  thought,  to  a  degree  which  we  can 
now  only  imperfectly  appreciate.  I,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, start  the  Exposition  in  Portland,  and  the 
same  forces  that  have  knit  together  the  different 
sections  of  this  great  country,  that  have  rendered  it 
impossible  to  keep  our  nation  more  emphatically  one 
in  spirit,  now  that  it  has  spread  over  the  continent, 
than  was  the  case  when  it  occupied  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  continent,  will,  I  firmly  believe,  bring  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ever  closer  together  and  enable 
us  all  to  work  together  in  peace  and  harmony  for  the 
future  of  mankind. 

This  is  a  noble  sentiment  and  puts  the  western 
edge  of  the  country  in  proper  relation  to  the  rest  of 
it.  However,  it  seems  to  need  something  stronger 
than  electricity  to  bring  peace  on  the  east  coast  of 
Asia.  Still,  it  is  wise  to  hold  high  anticipations  and 
to  hope. 

Speaking  about  electricity,  and  especially  about  its 
uses  in  agriculture,  to  which. we  alluded  last  week, 
one  cannot  forget  how  subtle  a  fluid  we  have  to  deal 
with  and  to  be  proportionally  careful.  The  Santa 
Rosa  Democrat  shows  how  small  a  matter  may  turn 


the  powerful  agency  astray.  There  was  trouble  on 
the  power  line,  and  the  local  manager  and  his  com- 
panion set  about  an  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  He  noticed  a  single  straw  had  lodged 
against  a  wire  on  the  pole,  and  looking  across  to  the 
other  side  of  the  electric  railroad  track  he  saw  a 
small  bunch  of  hay  lodged  on  top  of  a  smaller  pole 
which  carries  the  railroad  telephone.  He  also  noticed 
that  for  a  distance  hay  had  been  blown  against  the 
fence.  He  concluded  from  these  and  other  circum- 
stances that  in  the  early  morning  a  sudden  small 
sized  whirlwind  had  caught  up  some  of  the  loose  hay 
in  the  field  and  carried  some  of  it  onto  the  potential 
line,  and  as  the  hay  was  damp  with  the  early  morn- 
ing dew  when  it  touched  the  wires  it  caused  a  short 
circuit  and  burned  off  the  wires.  Straws  show  the 
way  the  wind  blows  and  the  electricity  goes,  so  be 
very  careful. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  me  information  that 
will  of  use  in  relation  to  the  pear  blight.  I  have 
about  400  trees  and  all  are  more  or  less  affected.  I 
am  keeping  the  blight  cut  off  and  burn  it.  I  am 
about  to  experiment  with  coarsely  ground  salt;  will 
dig  a  trench  about  18  inches  from  the  tree  to  the 
roots  and  place  salt  in  the  trench,  covering  the  same 
up  with  earth,  and  will  watch  for  results.  .1  will  put 
more  salt  on  those  badly  affected,  keeping  tag  on 
the  amount  of  salt  in  each  case.  I  think  I  will  use 
only  fifty  pounds  at  first  as  an  experiment.  Some 
say  that  it  does  not  do  any  good  to  cut  off  the  blight. 
What  is  the  history?  Does  the  tree  always  die?  A 
friend  of  mine  says  that  he  intends  to  take  bluestone 
and  lye,  dip  nails  into  it  and  drive  them  into  the 
trees.  I  will  let  you  know  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ment.— Grower,  Vacaville. 

So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  promising  treatment 
for  pear  blight  except  cutting  out  the  blighted  por- 
tion below  the  visible  injury.  This  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  blight  is  seen,  and  should  be  continued 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  so  that  the 
blight  may  not  be  allowed  to  hold  over  on  the  tree 
and  furnish  spores  for  the  propagation  of  the  disease 
early  the  following  season.  All  the  treatments  like 
those  you  describe — treating  the  roots  or  making 
injections  into  the  substances  of  the  tree — are  irra- 
tional, from  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease and  of  the  behavior  of  the  materials  which  are 
introduced  into  the  trunks  of  trees.  This  method  has 
been  advocated  for  decades  for  all  the  ills  to  which 
fruit  trees  are  heir,  and  there  never  has  been  a  case 
in  which  good  results  could  be  clearly  attributed  to 
the  treatment.  For  this  reason  we  have  no  faith  in 
it  whatever.  There  may  be  a  cure  by  natural  pro- 
cesses in  spite  of  the  treatment,  but  nothing  can  be 
clearly  attributed  to  the  agency  used.  Of  course, 
anything  whatever  that  you  can  apply  to  ihe  roots 
or  inflict  upon  the  trunk  which  will  check  the  growth 
of  the  tree  will,  to  that  extent,  discourage  the  blight 
because  the  blight  can  only  develop  rapidly  upon 
fairly  active  tissue;  but  this  fact  does  not  properly 
support  the  direct  remedial  effect  of  the  application. 
We  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  hear  of  any  results  that 
you  may  attain  by  the  treatment  which  you  propose, 
and  to  have  your  exposition  thereof. 

Trees  in  Bad  Places. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  few  trees  for  our  own 
use  and  two  of  my  finest  apricot  trees  have  played 
out  almost  at  once.  They  are  five  years  old,  bore 
nicely  last  year,  have  grown  nicely  this  year  with  a 
small  crop,  when  a  short  time  since  the  leaves  on  one 
tree  began  wilting  and  falling.  On  examination  we 
noticed  wax  curling  out  at  different  places.  Digging 
to  discover  the  cause  we  found  the  inner  bark  brown 
and  sour.  The  trees  next  to  them  and  in  the  same 
row  look  healthy  and  are  doing  nicely.  The  trees 
affected  occupy  a  little  the  lowest  ground  and  the  wash 
from  the  barn  yard  settled  about  them  to  some  ex- 
tent. Also  we"  had  a  nice  almond  tree  three  years 
old  leaved  out  and  blossomed  then  withered  and  died. 
I  dug  about  it,  but  can  discover  no  cause.  Also  I 
have  one  orange  tree  which  grew  nicely  last  year. 
We  put  sacks  about  it  for  the  winter  as  usual,  driv- 
ing in  stakes  to  keep  sacks  away  from  tree.  The 
frost  got  it  all  the  same,  but  it  did  not  start  out  this 
spring  as  usual.  It  stands  on  the  warm  side  of  the 
barn  where  considerable  lye  from  the  stable  drains. 
Will  that  kill  it  ?  If  so,  I  had  better  remove  two 
others  near  by.  What  kind  of  trees  should  I  plant  in 
such  places  ?  How  shall  I  kill  green  lice  on  trees  ?— 
Amateur,  Alameda  county. 

Your  apricot  trees  were  undoubtedly  killed  by  the 
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water  standing  about  their  roots  during  the  past 
winter,  and  this  trouble  comes  under  the  common 
name  of  "sour  sap."  The  reason  for  the  name  you 
discovered  by  your  investigation  of  the  bark.  It  is 
probable  that  the  almond  tree  perished  for  the  same 
reason,  although  the  result  may  not  be  so  manifest. 
It  is  probable  that  you  are  right  as  to  the  loss  of  the 
orange  tree.  No  fruit  tree  can  stand  too  strong 
leaching  from  a  stable,  and  unless  you  can  change  the 
course  of  the  drainage  the  other  trees  should  be  re- 
moved. We  cannot  name  any  kind  of  fruit  tree 
which  would  endure  a  very  strong  application  of  that 
kind.  You  can  readily  kill  green  lice  by  spraying 
with  kerosene  emulsion,  or  any  of  the  insecticides 
which  are  sold  in  the  stores.  Even  strong  soap  suds 
are  usually  affected.  You  need,  however,  a  proper 
spraying  apparatus  to  throw  the  insecticide  against 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  where  the  lice  generally 
congregate. 

Sweet  Clover  in  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
two  plants  enclosed.  The  alfalfa  growers  here  say 
one  is  alfalfa,  the  other  is  "run  out  alfalfa."  These 
are  taken  from  young  plants,  seed  sown  on  summer 
fallow  this  March. — New  Settler,  Modesto. 

One  plant  is  alfalfa;  the  other  is  the  so-called 
"sweet  clover,"  an  entirely  different  plant — in  fact, 
a  Melilotus,  instead  of  Medicago,  which  is  the  genus 
to  which  alfalfa  belongs.  This  Melilotus  is  a  weed  in 
the  alfalfa  field  and  very  undesirable,  because  stock 
do  not  take  very  kindly  to  it,  and  because  its  smell 
in  alfalfa  hay  is  very  undesirable.  It  grows  quite 
freely,  however,  in  alfalfa  fields  and  alfalfa  seed  is 
often  foul  with  the  seed  of  the  Melilotus.  This  un- 
doubtedly explains  the  way  in  which  it  was  intro- 
duced to  your  fields.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the 
farmers  call  it  "run  out"  alfalfa,  because  sweet  clo- 
ver probably  has  the  ability  to  chase  out  the  supe- 
rior plant  and  to  take  its  place.  It  ought  to  be 
pulled  out  and  prevented  from  spreading  itself  by 
seed. 

Bees  and  Railway  Racket. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  if  the  presence  of 
a  railroad  track  and  the  consequent  jarring  caused 
by  the  passage  of  some  six  daily  trains  will  in  any 
way  disturb  bees  ?  Should  I  place  their  hives  100 
feet  from  the  track  ?  Will  the  bees  cross  the  track 
for  feeding  purposes  ? — Knickerbocker,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Your  questions  can  only  be  answered  from  actual 
experience;  but  we  may  hazard  the  opinion  that  the 
bees  will  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way.  If  anyone 
knows  otherwise,  let  him  speak. 

For  Vine  Eaters. 

To  the  Editor: — I  planted  Zinfandel  grapes  last 
season  and  they  grew  well,  but  small  insects  ate  the 
leaves.  I  took  one  pound  of  bluestone,  two  pounds 
lime,  and  mixed  them  in  twelve  and  one-half  gallons 
of  water.  When  the  dew  was  off  I  sprinkled  it  on 
the  leaves.  It  answers  well,  but  do  you  know  any- 
thing better? — B.  B.,  Santa  Cruz. 

The  bluestone  and  lime  is  a  good  fungicide,  but  you 
can  kill  insects  better  by  adding  an  ounce  of  Paris 
green  to  the  mixture  which  you  give. 

Stock  for  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  root  to  use  in 
grafting  or  budding  the  almond  to  resist  sour  sap  and 
black  knot  ?— O.  C,  Capay. 

The  plum  root  is  best  to  resist  the  troubles  you 
mention,  but  we  would  rather  hunt  a  free,  well  drained 
loam  which  favors  an  almond  root,  than  to  attempt 
to  have  the  almond  tree  on  the  plum  root. 

How  Walnuts  Grow. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  by  mail  to-day 
one  sprouted  English  walnut.  The  nut  was  put  in 
warm  water  May  15th,  put  in  the  soil  May  16th  and 
taken  from  the  soil  May  29th.  By  observing  care- 
fully, you  will  see  that  the  root  is  coming  from  the 
sharp  point,  and,  if  you  will  cut  the  nut  open,  you  will 
see  the  germ  or  future  tree,  not  yet  started,  but 
ready  to  start  in  the  opposite  direction,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  upward,  and  will  not  have  to  turn,  as 
you  stated. — J.  Luther  Bowers,  Monticello. 

We  are  sorry  that  this  specimen  did  not  arrive  in 
time  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  Mr.  Gillet's  reply 
to  Mr.  Bowers  in  last  week's  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
The  specimen  is  as  Mr.  Bowers  describes,  except 
that  the  shoot  will  appear  at  the  same  place  where 
the  root  is  now  appearing,  viz.,  at  the  sharp  point  of 


the  nut.  We  hope  Mr.  Bowers  will  continue  to  notice 
the  growth  of  his  walnuts  and  tell  us  if  he  finds  any- 
thing coming  out  at  the  base  or  blunt  end  of  any  of 
them. 

We  Do  Not  Doubt  It. 

To  the  Editor: — I  notice  in  your  last  issue,  in 
answer  to  inquiry  how  to  kill  Bermuda  grass,  that 
you  treat  my  experience  presumably  more  or 
less  as  a  joke,  because  you  write  "  that  the  method 
is  out  of  the  question,  except  on  a  small  piece  of  land 
on  which  cost  is  of  little  moment."  Now  let  me  tell 
you  I  can  show  you  and  describe  you  private 
places  at  or  near  Sacramento,  Visalia,  San  Rafael, 
Oakland,  where  I  have  treated  such  lawns  as  I  have 
described  in  your  last  issue,  especially  one  place  in 
Sacramento,  which  had  a  frontage  of  100  feet  by  a 
depth  of  160  feet.  This  lawn  is  sown  to  blue  grass, 
and  is  a  beauty,  and  there  are  roses  and  other 
shrubs  planted  on  a  terrace  5  feet  high.  It  may  be 
that  it  looks  comical  in  seeing  a  landscape  gardener 
near  Folsom,  but  I  am  no  stranger  in  San  Francisco 
or  the  whole  State,  neither  do  I  need  to  be  ashamed 
to  sign  my  full  address,  having  plenty  proofs  for  mv 
accomplishments  from  here  and  abroad,  but  I  will 
refrain  from  now  on  to  answer  any  such  inquiries. — 
Chas.  J.  Schmid,  Practical  Landscape  Gardener, 
Folsom. 

We  do  not  doubt  your  statements  nor  did  we  in- 
tend to  treat  them  as  any  sort  of  a  joke.  We  were 
talking  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  field  and  to  treat 
land  by  the  acre  according  to  your  plan  would  cost  sev- 
eral times  as  much  as  agricultural  land  is  worth.  We 
do  not  question  your  success  nor  its  applicability  to 
house  lawns  where  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  it, 
and  to  such  persons  your  statements  will  be  very 
valuable.  We  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  comical  to  have 
landscape  gardeners  near  Folsom  We  wish  they 
could  be  found  in  every  township  in  the  State.  As 
for  refraining  from  giving  your  views  upon  what  you 
see  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  please  don't  do  it, 
and  the  madder  you  get  at  your  treatment  the  more 
we  wish  to  hear  from  you. 


Erinose  and  Blackberry  Rust. 

To  the  Editor: — I  should  be  obliged  if  you  could 
let  me  know  what  is  Jthe  matter  with  the  enclosed 
Muscat  leaves.  Last  summer  the  leaves  on  some  of 
the  vines,  and  sometimes  on  only  one  cane  of  a  vine, 
would  drop  off — and  they  were  always  covered  with 
burnt-up  looking  spots.  The  vines  affected  appear 
to  be  in  patches,  and  no  doubt  the  disease  spreads 
from  a  center;  it  is  only  last  year  that  I  noticed  it. 
My  Mammoth  blackberry  vines  have  a  very  brown 
look — the  wood  looks  scorched  and  the  foliage  a  rusty 
color,  and  the  berries  shrivel.  Is  it  rust,  and,  if  so, 
what  is  the  remedy?— Vineyardist,  Dinuba. 

The  spotted  appearance  of  the  vine  leaves  is  the 
disease  known  as  erinose,  and  it  is  caused  by  a  mite 
which  burrows  in  the  leaf  tissue.  You  cannot  do 
anything  effective  now,  but  you  should  spray  the 
stumps  thoroughly  with  kerosene  emulsion  next 
spring  just  before  the  growth  starts,  for  the  pests 
winter  in  the  old  bark.  Your  blackberries  have  the 
fungous  disease,  known  as  rust,  and  you  should  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  prescribed  for  rose  rust 
in  our  last  issue. 

Eradicating  Bermuda  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  —  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
May  27  has  inquiry  of  J.  R.  O,  "  How  to  Kill  Ber- 
muda Grass,"  and  the  answer  was  of  such  nature  as 
to  convey  the  idea  of  its  being  quite  impossible.  I 
will  give  your  readers  some  of  my  experience  with 
Bermuda  or  Sandwich  Island  grass.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, nor  even  difficult,  to  get  rid  of  it  where  it  grows 
naturally  in  the  open  field  or  lot.  It  is  a  somewhat 
tedious  process,  but  it  is  quick  work  and  no  need  to 
cart  off  1  or  2  feet  of  soil  and  put  "  medicine  "  on  the 
subsoil. 

If  it  is  a  small  patch  or  a  good  sized  one  on  a  city 
lot,  turn  over  the  sod  with  a  spade  in  convenient 
pieces  to  handle.  Let  it  lie  and  dry  out  enough  to 
shake  the  dirt  from  the  roots  and  cart  them  off  to  a 
convenient  place  where  they  can  dry  more  and  then 
be  burned.  Then  rake  the  ground  carefully  and 
gather  up  all  stray  roots  and  pieces  of  roots,  and  the 
job  is  more  than  half  done.  Keep  the  ground  open, 
so  that  the  balance  of  root  fragments  will  continue  to 
grow,  and  go  over  the  ground  carefully  and  root  out 
all  subsequent  growths.  A  year  or  less  is  time 
enough  to  get  the  last  root.  The  process  can  be 
hastened  by  irrigation,  so  that  no  time  be  lost  in  the 
final  growth  and  digging  out,  and  when,  after  a  few 
weeks,  no  more  roots  grow  in  the  irrigated  soil,  you 
can  safely  conclude  that  it  is  all  disposed  of.  Of 
course,  to  rid  a  large  area  it  would  be  more  practi- 
cal to  turn  the  sod  with  a  plow. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  question  that 
can  not  be  disposed  of.  If  the  grass  has  a  cover  t 
under  trees  or  walls  or  under  house  foundations  or 
street  gutters  or  paved  sidewalks  or  any  other  hid- 


ing place  where  you  can  not  get  the  whole  root,  your 
only  alternative  is  not  to  fret  about  what  you  can't 
possibly  help,  for  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  fight  it  as 
fast  as  it  comes  into  the  open  by  digging  it  out,  so 
that  it  shall  not  spread  to  adjacent  territory. — L.  H. 
Garfield,  Santa  Barbara. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  June  5,  1905. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offlical  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  light  rain  in  some  sections  Friday.  Severe 
thunderstorms  occurred  in  Colusa,  Shasta  and  Trinity 
counties,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain  in  places.  Hay 
was  somewhat  damaged  by  rain,  but  other  crops  were 
benefited.  A  heavy  crop  of  hay  is  being  harvested. 
Grain  is  rapidly  maturing  and  harvest  will  commence 
soon.  Grasshoppers  are  causing  some  damage  in  places 
to  grain,  alfalfa  and  trees.  Hops  are  making  satisfac- 
tory progress.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and  cattle  are 
doing  well.  An  unknown  disease  is  seriously  affecting 
the  potato  and  onion  crops  along  the  Sacramento  river. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  ripening  rapidly  and  shipments 
have  commenced ;  prospects  are  good  for  fair  crops  of 
most  varieties.  Grapes,  olives  and  citrus  fruits  are  in 
excellent  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  light  fogs  in  the  coast  districts.  Strong  northerly 
winds  caused  slight  damage  in  a  few  places.  Hay  har- 
vest is  progressing  rapidly  and  baling  has  commenced; 
the  yield  is  heavy  and  the  quality  very  good  in  most 
places.  Grain  is  in  excellent  condition  and  maturing 
rapidly;  harvest  has  commenced  on  some  of  the  early 
grain  and  will  soon  become  general.  The  outlook  is 
good  for  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  in  most 
sections.  Corn  is  backward.  Hops  made  some  improve- 
ment during  the  week  and  are  in  fair  condition.  Green 
feed  is  still  plentiful  and  stock  are  doing  well.  There  is 
no  improvement  in  the  cherry  crop,  though  some  vari- 
eties are  yielding  better  than  expected.  Other  decid- 
uous fruits  are  ripening  slowly,  but  good  crops  are 
expected.    Grapes  are  in  excellent  condition. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  was  partly  cloudy  and  cool  during  the 
past  week,  which  was  beneficial  to  most  crops.  Grain 
harvest  has  commenced  in  all  sections;  the  wheat  crop 
will  be  light  in  most  places,  but  good  crops  of  barley  and 
oats  will  be  harvested.  Haying  is  progressing  rapidly 
and  a  large  crop  of  good  quality  will  be  harvested.  The 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  quite  heavy.  Large  shipments 
of  early  peaches  and  apricots  are  being  made  and  some 
drying  has  commenced.  Good  crops  of  loganberries  and 
dewberries  are  being  gathered.  Early  apples  are  ripen- 
ing fast  and  will  be  a  good  crop.  The  grape  crop  is  prom- 
ising except  the  seedless  varieties.  A  large  number  of 
young  orange  trees  has  been  planted  this  year  in  the 
Porterville  district.  The  orange  crop  is  promising. 
Feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  clear  and 
cool,  but  favorable  for  all  crops.  Most  of  the  summer 
crops  are  somewhat  backward,  owing  to  continued  cool 
weather.  Hay  harvesting  and  baling  are  progressing 
rapidly  and  the  crop  is  very  good  in  most  places.  Grain 
continues  in  excellent  condition;  the  crop  in  some  sec- 
tions will  be  the  largest  for  several  years.  Beans  and 
beets  are  looking  well  and  give  promise  of  large  yields. 
Corn,  potatoes  and  vegetables  are  in  good  condition. 
Berries  of  all  kinds  are  unusually  abundant  and  of 
superior  quality.  Deciduous  fruits  and  walnuts  are  do- 
ing well,  but  are  somewhat  backward.  The  season's 
orange  crop  is  nearly  gathered  and  shipments  are  falling 
off.  New  oranges  and  lemons  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Grapes  give  indications  of  a  large  yield. 


Eureka  Summary.— Weather  cool.  Condition  of 
crops  excellent,  but  made  slow  growth.  Some  early 
oats  cut  and  new  hay  will  be  on  the  market  in  a  few 
days.    Rain  needed  in  the  interior. 


Los  Angeles  Summary. — Continued  cool  and  cloudy 
weather  is  not  conducive  to  good  growth.  Haying  is 
about  finished  in  some  places  and  baling  has  begun. 
Deciduous  fruit  crop  reports  are  not  favorable  except 
apricots.    Some  beans  required  replanting. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, June  7,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  GARDEN. 


Hints  on  Glazing  Greenhouses. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  use  more  glass  in  California 
horticulture,  and  for  this  reason  hints  on  glazing  are 
becoming  more  interesting.  An  Oregon  correspond- 
ent of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  recently  asked  these 
questions  : 

What  is  the  most  improved  method  of  glazing  a  greenhouse  ?  I 
have  heretofore  let  the  glass  lap  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  bedding 
the  glass  in  putty  and  fastening  with  two-pointed  tacks.  In  one 
season  the  tacks  would  work  loose,  and  many  of  them  came  out  so  the 
wind  would  take  the  irlassout  and  break  it.  Are  any  houses  glazed 
with  the  glass  placed  end  to  end  and  fastened  with  strips  nailed  on 
the  sash  bar  ?  I  now  have  two  houses  side  by  side,  each  house  30x150 
feet,  and  I  want  to  put  them  up  as  one  house  6(1x150  feet.  Is  it  better 
to  have  a  solid  roof  of  glass,  or  make  it  in  sections  of  6  or  8  feet  in 
width  ?  Will  the  glass  in  a  solid  roof  expand  and  shrink  so  as  to 
loosen  the  glass  more  than  if  it  were  in  sections? 

The  questions  were  submitted  to  a  number  of  prac- 
tical greenhouse  builders  and  the  following  suggestive 
answers  were  made  : 

Lapped  Glass  Preferred. — The  method  most 
widely  used  in  glazing  greenhouses  is  that  now  used 
by  this  correspondent,  namely,  that  of  lapping  the 
glass  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  bed- 
ding in  good  putty  and  fastening  down  with  brads  or 
double-pointed  tacks.  The  loosening  of  the  tacks 
may  be  due  to  not  having  driven  them  deep  enough, 
or  else  is  caused  by  the  kind  of  wood  used  for  strips; 
for  example,  cypress  may  not  hold  the  tacks  quite  as 
well  as  yellow  pine,  though  the  former  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  wood  for  greenhouse  building  at  the 
present  time.  But,  if  the  double  tacks  are  unsatis- 
factory, I  would  suggest  the  use  of  ordinary  wire 
brads,  ^  inch  No.  16  brads  having  given  us  good  ser- 
vice for  many  years,  though  this  system  requires  the 
use  of  four  brads  for  each  pane,  instead  of  two  double 
tacks.  Some  greenhouse  men  are  enthusiastic  on 
the  subject  of  butted  glass,  and  sash  bars  may  be  had 
with  the  separate  strips  for  covering  the  glass;  but 
unless  the  roof  has  quite  a  steep  pitch,  and  the  glass 
is  carefully  sorted  and  fitted,  there  is  usually  much 
more  leakage  from  a  butted  roof  than  from  one  in 
which  the  glass  is  lapped,  and,  consequently,  the  be- 
lievers in  butted  glass  are  in  the  minority  among 
the  florists  of  our  country.  In  building  a  house  60 
feet  wide  it  would  be  much  better  to  use  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  ridge- and  furrow  system" 
than  to  build  one  large  roof,  dividing  the  roof  into 
four  sections,  each  of  which  would  be  15  feet  in  width, 
and  supporting  the  intervening  gutters  and  also  the 
ridge  poles  upon  light  iron  posts.  Wrought  iron  pipe, 
either  1J  or  2  inches  in  diameter,  is  a  good  material 
for  the  posts,  being  sufficiently  strong  and  not  casting 
much  of  a  shadow  over  the  growing  crop. — W.  H. 
Taplin,  Pennsylvania. 

How  to  Use  the  Brads. — To  my  knowledge  there 
have  been  no  great  innovations  in  glazing  greenhouses 
in  recent  years.  Many  greenhouse  builders  use  the 
Peerless  glazing  point,  which  is  a  double- pointed  car- 
pet tack  with  a  kink  in  it  so  as  to  fit  the  glass, 
whether  the  glass  is  single  or  double  strength,  there 
being  two  sizes  made  on  that  account.  When  order- 
ing, state  what  kind  is  used.  I  can  not  understand, 
if  the  points  are  driven  in  sufficiently  firm,  how  they 
could  work  loose  in  one  season  or  more.  It  looks  at 
this  distance  as  though  the  lumber  used  for  the  sash 
bars  was  not  sufficiently  well  seasoned,  and  in  the 
natural  process  of  drying  the  shrinkage  caused  the 
tacks  to  become  loose.  Many  builders  of  greenhouses 
secure  the  sash  bars  (the  lumber  from  which  they 
have  been  made  is  either  naturally  well  seasoned  or 
is  kiln-dried)  often  long  before  the  building  operations 
are  commenced,  and  they  are  given  two  coats  of 
paint,  the  first  being  made  of  the  best  white  lead,  not 
too  thick,  in  which  is  mixed  a  dash  of  "metallic 
brown"  to  give  a  pinkish  tint,  and  when  this,  the 
first  coat,  is  thoroughly  dry,  one  with  more  body  to  it 
is  then  given.  The  best  putty  made  is  none  too  good 
on  which  to  embed  glass  for  greenhouse  glazing.  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  some  complaints  about  the 
Peerless  glazing  points,  because  they  rusted  out  too 
quickly  ;  but  now  an  improvement  in  that  respect  has 
been  effected  by  making  them  of  a  non-rusting  ma- 
terial, I  understand.  Many  florists  prefer  to  use  zinc 
shoe  brads,  those  known  as  "6-8  slim"  being  the 
most  in  use,  though  others  prefer  to  use  those  known 
as  "6-8  stout." 

The  first  move  in  glazing  is  to  drive  the  first  brad 
in  the  wall  plate  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  for 
the  first  pane  of  glass  to  rest  upon.  The  next  is  to 
drive  a  brad  on  each  side  in  the  sash  bars  an  inch  or 
so  from  the  lower  end  of  the  glass,  then  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  glass,  one  on  each  side,  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
below  the  edge;  this  will  allow  for  a  lap  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch — that  is  most  in  general  use.  It  thus 
takes  four  brads  to  each  separate  piece  of  glass,  ex- 
cepting the  first,  which  requires  five.  With  a  putty 
knife  take  off  the  putty  flush  with  the  glass;  no  putty 
as  in  olden  times  is  used  over  the  glass.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  the  roof  is  glazed,  a  good  coat  of  paint 
is  given,  taking  care  to  rub  same  in  well  to  filll  up 
what  few  cracks  in  the  putty  there  may  be,  and  also 
that  part  of  the  sash  bar  exposed  to  the  outside 
weather.  The  sash  bar  on  the  inside  of  the  green- 
house is  better  painted  with  a  portion  of  zinc,  as 
being  less  affected  by  the  discoloring  mildew  than  it 


is  if  painted  with  only  white  lead  and  linseed  oil. 
There  are  a  number  of  commercial  greenhouses  glazed 
on  what  is  known  as  the  butted  glass  system,  es- 
specially  among  florists  in  Canada;  but  wherever  it 
has  been  tried  around  Philadelphia  it  has  not  proved 
to  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  "lap  "  plan.  When  the 
butted  glass  principle  is  used,  glass  that  is  as  "broad 
as  long  "  is  most  frequently  used,  as  a  better  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  given  to  make  a  more  complete  fit,  as 
that  is  the  secret  in  glazing  to  avoid  "  drip  "  as  much 
as  possible.  Instead  of  the  strips  that  are  used  to 
secure  the  glass  in  position  being  nailed,  screws  are 
used,  preferably  those  with  round  heads. 

Greenhouses  have  been  built  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia  56  feet  wide — the  sash  bars  are  32  feet 
long;  but  personally  I  would  prefer  them  on  what  is 
called  the  "  ridge-and-furrow "  plan,  or,  as  your 
reader  says,  "6  or  8  feet  in  width,"  with  the  gutters 
7  or  8  feet  high,  as  there  would  be  naturally  less 
strain  on  the  lesser  than  on  the  larger  roof,  especially 
in  windstorms.  At  some  points  on  the  Pacific  slope 
what  is  known  as  the  redwood  lumber  is  in  general 
use  for  all  purposes,  being  very  durable,  and  is  very 
often  used  without  any  paint  whatever.  A  first-class 
job  of  glazing  greenhouses  can  not  be  made  without 
at  least  three  coats  of  paint.— Edwin  Lonsdale, 
Pennsylvania. 


SERICULTURE. 


The  Latest  Silk  Venture. 

The  hundreds  of  Californians  who  have  undertaken 
silk  growing  during  the  last  forty  years  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  experience  and  enthusiasm  of  the  latest 
venturer,  as  told  by  an  appreciative  writer  for  the 
Sacramento  Union.  Some  weeks  ago  the  Union  told 
the  story  of  the  beginning  of  an  experiment  in  seri- 
culture in  this  city  by  S.  R.  Bellany.  At  that  time 
it  was  recited  that  he  had  brought  out  from  Italy 
20,000  silk  worm  eggs  of  the  best  known  variety, 
with  the  idea  of  testing  this  climate  for  silk  growing. 
The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Bellany  had  very  many  more 
eggs  than  he  supposed.  It  is  probable  that  his  order 
was  filled  with  nearer  40,000  eggs  than  the  smaller 
figure. 

The  Beginning  of  an  Experiment. — At  the  time 
of  the  item  referred  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellany,  in  one 
small  room  in  a  modest  cottage,  had  six  trays  of 
eggs,  carefully  disposed  upon  layers  of  mulberry 
leaves,  and  the  hatching  had  just  begun,  with  the 
thousands  of  diminutive  worms  just  struggling  into 
life  and  Mrs.  Bellany  diligently  replacing  the  bored 
and  eaten  leaves  with  fresh  ones,  handling  the  little 
worms  and  the  still  unhatched  eggs,  mere  black 
specks,  with  infinite  patience  and  great  care. 

Strangest  House  in  Sacramento. — Yesterday  the 
cottage  presented  a  strange  appearance.  No  other 
house  in  all  California  was  ever  adorned,  as  is  Bel- 
lany's  simple  home.  It  is  not  to  be  told  where  it  is, 
since  too  many  visitors  might  result  in  injury  to  the 
experiment.  The  worms,  now  3  and  4  inches  long, 
have  simply  taken  possession.  They  have  not  only 
loaded  the  stacks  of  wheat  straw  with  great  white 
and  yellow  cocoons,  and  these  bouquets  fairly  fill  all 
the  floor  space  in  all  the  rooms  of  the  cottage;  they 
have  not  only  filled  all  the  willow  twigs,  which  Bel- 
lany pere  has  been  able  to  gather;  they  have  not  only 
loaded  down  great  bales  of  the  straw  and  dried  fo- 
liage with  cocoons,  but  they  have  festooned  the  doors 
and  windows  with  them. 

They  Have  Taken  the  House. — They  have 
ascended  the  walls  and  woven  their  delicate  work 
upon  the  papering;  up  and  down  every  molding, 
along  the  edges  of  doors  and  windows,  in  the  cracks 
of  the  walls,  under  and  over  the  furniture,  over  and 
along  the  sashes,  and  even  upon  the  wash  boards  and 
panels  they  have  located  and  in  regular  order,  as  if 
a  decorator  of  taste  had  done  the  work,  they  have 
hung  their  flossy  globes  and  suspended  their  delicate 
tombs,  within  which  they  have  buried  themselves  to 
continue  their  work  until  they  die,  and  harden,  and 
at  last  out  of  the  ashes  of  death  give  forth  new  life  in 
the  form  of  the  dusky  moth  that  will  come  forth  to 
lay  more  eggs,  to  develop  more  worms,  to  weave 
more  cocoons,  and  so  continue  the  process  of  silk 
growing. 

"  But,"  says  Mr.  Bellany,  "  I  shall  permit  only  just 
enough  moths  to  develop  and  eat  their  way  out  to 
furnish  me  with  eggs  sufficient,  for  the  eating  out 
spoils  the  cocoon  commercially."  He  will,  therefore, 
by  the  devices  known  to  sericulturists,  stop  the 
moth-developing  process  in  time  to  save  at  least  25,- 
000  of  the  cocoons. 

Pleased  With  the  Experiment. — He  is  greatly 
pleased  with  his  experiment  thus  far,  and  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  all  stages  of  its  progress  except  the  hatching, 
for  while  he  has  a  house  full  of  cocoons,  hanging  in 
clusters,  massed  2  feet  deep  in  stacks  of  straw,  and 
even  invading  the  bedrooms  of  the  house  with  their 
line  upon  line  of  graceful  silken  tracery,  there  are 
some  thousands  still  of  soft-tinted  worms  crawling 
upon  beds  of  leaves,  and  which  Mrs.  Bellany  is  con- 
stantly engaged  in  changing  to  new  feeding  beds. 
"For  these  industrious  fellows  are  voracious,  and  it 


seems  scarcely  possible  to  furnish  them  with  food 
enough,  for  mulberry  trees  are  scarce  now  in  Sacra- 
mento. Years  ago  the  berries  fell  so  thick  from  the 
trees  lining  Sacramento  streets  that  the  walks  were 
all  awash  with  their  juicy  fluid,  and  so  the  authorities 
ordered  the  trees  felled,  and  but  a  few  now  remain. 
The  trouble  was,"  says  Mr.  Bellany,  "that  Sacra- 
mento should  have  planted  the  seedless  white  variety, 
which  sheds  no  berry  and  supplies  the  worm  with  just 
the  food  he  wants. 

No  Loss  of  Worms  Here. — "I  am  wonderfully 
pleased  with  this  experiment  here,"  said  Mr.  Bellany. 
"In  Italy  they  think  they  do  well  if  they  lose  only 
33%  of  worms,  but,  do  you  know,  I  have  not  lost  one 
except  by  accident,  stepping  on  some  of  the  fellows 
which  have  taken  this  little  house  by  storm,  so  that 
we  have  not  a  2- foot  walk  width  in  the  place,  as  you 
see.  I  am  gratified,  because  even  with  a  cold  spring 
it  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  this  climate  is 
ideal  for  sericulture.  When  they  tried  it  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  it  was  too  near  salt  water.  The 
worm  will  not  flourish  as  it  should  except  in  a  dry 
climate,  unaffected  by  saline  atmospheres,  so  to 
speak.  The  humidity  must  be  slight  and  the  place 
of  growth  not  near  large  bodies  of  salt  water. 

An  Exhibit  for  Portland. — "  I  am  going  to  take 
to  Portland  an  exhibit  of  this  success,  prosecuted,  as 
you  see,  under  conditions  as  to  house  not  at  all  what 
they  should  be,  and  with  proper  food  scarce  for  my 
industrious  friends.  Did  anyone  ever  see  finer, 
larger,  stouter  cocoons  ?  Well,  I  never  did  here  or 
in  Europe.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  believe  this  is  just  the 
place  for  sericulture.  And  Europe  will  take  the 
cocoons  if  we  want  to  sell  them  over  there.  There  is 
little  danger  of  overproduction,  for  silk  will  be  worn, 
and  if  it  is  cheapened  a  bit,  well,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  user  of  it.  I  tell  you  that  in  Italy  the  grow- 
ing of  silk  is  an  industry  that  gives  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies employment  and  gives  the  women  and  children 
easy,  light  work,  and  it  teaches  patience  also. 

Only  Experimental. — "Of  course  this  is  only  an 
experiment,  but  I  believe  it  is  of  value.  I  hear  that 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  California 
with  no  good  result  of  much  volume  in  culture  of  silk, 
but  maybe  we  can  learn  and  succeed.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  do  as  well  here  as  they  do  any- 
where with  these  crawling  fellows.  Just  witness 
what  they  have  done  for  me,  with  no  proper  place 
fixed  for  them." 


HORTICULTURE. 


An  Advocate  of  the  Sugar  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — As  you  say  in  "Queries  and  Re- 
plies "  of  May  27th  issue,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  "other 
side"  of  the  Sugar  prune  should  be  heard  from. 

True,  the  tree  "overbears" — so  do  peach  and 
apricot  "overbear"  —  unless  pruned  and  thinned. 
Yet  we  growers  do  not  reject  those  fruits  —  rather 
do  we  like  them  the  better  for  being  able  to  regulate 
the  crop  and  produce  the  sizes  we  desire  by  putting 
on  a  reasonable  amount  of  work.  Perhaps  if  some  of 
those  who  complain  of  the  Sugar  prune  overbearing 
would  put  a  little  time  and  work  even  on  their  French 
prunes  we  might  have  fewer  120's,  etc.,  to  spoil  the 
markets  for  those  who  grow  fancy  fruit. 

"It  will  not  make  a  good  union  on  peach."  True 
again — but  what  of  it  ?  Sugar  prune  makes  a  per- 
fect union  on  apricot  and  myrobolan  and  a  fa'r  one  on 
almond.  There  is  no  need  for  putting  it  on  peach  in 
the  nursery,  and  as  for  grafting  old  peach  trees — we 
all  know  the  best  way  in  the  long  run  to  graft  an  old 
peach  tree  is  with  "  an  axe  underground,"  and  then 
replant  with  the  desired  variety. 

The  wood  of  the  Sugar  prune  is  amply  strong  to 
bear  up  under  any  load  that  it  i«  able  to  fill  up  with 
sugar,  unless  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to  run 
away  with  themselves  before  beginning  to  bear 
through  lack  of  care.  Those  whose  Sugar  prune 
trees  "  will  not  carry  the  load"  should  try  thinning — 
it  will  pay. 

As  to  "quality."  I  can  only  say  that  the  Sugar 
prune  has  with  us  a  finer  flavor  than  any  French 
prune,  and  we  do  not  find  the  coarseness  that  some 
complain  of.  Used  as  stewed  prunes,  or  simply 
steamed  and  used  as  a  confection  without  cooking, 
we  find  them  universally  praised,  both  for  flavor  and 
texture. 

Personally,  however,  I  really  hope  that  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  cannot  grow  them  satisfactorily, 
as  there  will  thus  be  less  danger  of  glutting  the  mar- 
ket with  a  grade  of  fancy  fruit  such  as  cannot  be 
produced  on  the  old  French  prune  tree. 

Harold  O.  H.  Shelley. 

Cupertino,  Santa  Clara  county. 

Another  Friend  of  the  Sugar  Prune. 


To  the  Editor: — For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Sugar  prune  is  a  profit- 
able fruit  to  grow,  and  who  have  read  the  several 
fierce  attacks  on  that  splendid  but  much  abused 
prune,  will  you  kindly  publish  the  following? 

Four  years  ago  the  writer  grafted  a  block  of  four- 
year-old  French   prune  trees   (Petite)    to  Sugar. 


June  10,  1905. 
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Last  year  the  fruit  was  thinned  out,  as  it  bad  set 
too  heavy  on  many  of  the  trees,  at  a  cost  of  $3  per 
dry  ton.  Four-fifths  of  the  cured  fruit  graded  thirty- 
five  to  the  pound.  This  year  the  fruit  has  been 
thinned  again  and  promises  as  good  results  as  last 
year.  The  trees  are  as  strong  and  hold  up  as  great 
a  weight  as  the  French  variety  and  are  not  as  bushy, 
therefore  do  not  require  so  much  time  spent  in  prun- 
ing. Sugar  unites  well  with  apricot,  almond  and  plum 
stock,  but,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  does  not 
take  well  on  peach.  If  allowed  to  overbear,  much  of 
the  fruit  will  be  small,  deficient  in  sugar,  and  will 
shrink  badly  in  drying;  but  if  tree  and  crop  receive 
proper  attention,  then  the  Sugar  prune  is  easily  the 
most  profitable  as  well  as  the  most  reliable  prune 
grown  in  this  locality. 
Morgan  Hill.  J.  T.  Green. 


FORESTRY. 


Employment  on  National  Forest  Reserves. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  published  a  circular 
giving  information  regarding  employment  on  the  Na- 
tional forest  reserves.  This  circular  explains  how 
appointments  to  the  Forest  Service  on  the  reserves 
are  made,  states  the  salaries  of  its  members,  and  in- 
dicates the  knowledge  and  experience  required  of 
rangers  and  supervisors,  and  the  duties  each  must 
perform.  The  future  organization  will  include  For- 
est Supervisors  at  $1800  to  $^500  a  year,  Deputy 
Forest  Supervisors  at  $1500  to  $1700,  Forest  Rang- 
ers at  $1200  to  $1400,  Deputy  Forest  Rangers  at 
$1000  to  $1100,  and  Assistant  Forest  Rangers  at 
$800  to  $900. 

The  law  requires  that  every  applicant  for  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Forest  Service  pass  a  Civil  Service  exam- 
ination. Legal  residence  in  the  State  or  Territory 
in  which  employment  is  desired  is  generally  neces- 
sary, since  only  where  examinations  fail  to  secure 
thoroughly  satisfactory  men  are  vacancies  filled  by 
the  examination  of  applicants  from  other  States. 
Appointments  of  Supervisors  are  made,  so  far  as 
practicable,  by  promotion  of  competent  rangers  or 
forest  assistants. 

To  be  eligible  as  Forest  Ranger  the  applicant  must 
be  physically  sound,  accustomed  to  outdoor  work, 
and  know  how  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  horse 
in  regions  remote  from  settlement  and  supplies.  He 
must  know  something  of  surveying,  estimating  and 
scaling  timber,  lumbering  and  the  livestock  business. 
Some  of  the  reserves  require  a  specialist  in  one  or 
more  of  these  lines  of  work.  The  applicant  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  region  in  which  he  seeks 
employment.  The  entire  time  of  Rangers  is  to  be 
given  to  the  service.  Rangers,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Forest  Supervisor,  patrol  to  prevent  fire  and 
trespass;  estimate,  survey,  and  mark  timber,  and 
supervise  its  cutting;  issue  mining  permits,  build 
cabins  and  trails,  enforce  grazing  restrictions;  inves- 
tigate claims,  and  make  arrests  for  violation  of  re- 
serve laws. 

Forest  Supervisors  must  have  all  the  qualifications 
of  Rangers,  combined  with  superior  business  and  ad- 
ministrative ability.  They  deal  with  the  public  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  sale  of  timber,  the  con- 
trol of  grazing,  the  issuing  of  permits,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  all  regulations  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
forest  reserves.  Knowledge  of  technical  forestry  is 
desirable,  but  not  essential. 

Work  upon  the  forest  reserves  offers  good  and  in- 
creasing opportunity  for  men  of  the  right  sort.  Re- 
quests for  information  about  the  times  and  places 
when  and  where  examinations  will  be  held  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  

Timber  on  the  Forest  Reserves  to  Be  Sold. 


Information  comes  from  Washington  that  the  ma- 
ture timber  on  the  National  forest  reserves  is  to  be 
offered  for  sale.  The  announcement  is  in  line  with 
the  declared  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  develop  the  National  forest  reserves  by  use. 
The  restriction  formerly  laid  upon  the  export  of  tim- 
ber from  the  States  in  which  the  forest  reserves 
were  located  has  been  removed,  and  the  law  now 
places  no  limitation  on  the  shipment  of  timber  grown 
on  any  forest  reserve  except  those  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  and  the  Black  Hills  Reserve  in  South  Dakota, 
the  effect  of  this  change  in  the  law,  and  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  that  the 
timber  on  the  reserves  may  now  be  cut  and  disposed 
of  to  the  highest  bidder.  On  many  of  the  reserves 
there  are  great  quantities  of  mature  timber,  and  on 
some  of  them  the  facilities  for  getting  it  out  at  a 
reasonable  cost  are  excellent.  The  Forest  Service, 
which  has  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  re- 
serves, is  anxious  to  begin  the  cutting  of  this  mature 
timber  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is  prepared  to  con- 
sider offers  from  lumbermen  who  wish  to  undertake 
such  operations. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  announcement  does  not  mean  that  the  forest  re- 
serves are  going  to  be  devastated  under  authority  of 


the  Government.  On  the  contrary,  the  distinct  and 
definite  purpose  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  improve 
the  reserves  by  utilizing  the  material  that  is  now  fit 
for  lumber.  In  doing  so,  it  will  also  provide  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  forest  and  the  restocking  of 
those  areas  upon  which  forest  conditions  are  defect- 
ive. Work  of  this  kind  has  been  successfully  carried 
on  for  some  years  in  the  Black  Hills  Forest  Reserve, 
and  has  been  begun  with  the  greatest  promise  of  suc- 
cess on  the  lands  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  in  north- 
ern Minnesota,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  create 
another  National  reserve. 

The  public  in  general,  and  the  lumbermen  in  par- 
ticular, will  be  interested  to  know  that  in  this  last 
case  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Forester  have 
in  no  way  hampered  the  lumbering  operations.  Tim- 
ber sold  at  public  sale,  with  full  knowledge  of  these 
restrictions,  brought  higher  prices  than  were  ever 
obtained  for  white  and  Norway  pine  in  the  same  re- 
gion, and  the  slash  has  been  burned  and  got  out  of 
the  way  at  a  cost  of  about  12  cents  per  thousand 
feet  board  measure. 

The  supervisor  of  each  forest  reserve  is  authorized 
to  receive  applications  for  the  right  to  cut  timber; 
intending  purchasers  should  communicate  with  him, 
not  with  the  Department  at  Washington. 


Planting  Forest  Trees  on  Hillsides. 


To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  say  to  your  "  Reader  " 
from  Simi  Valley,  Ventura  county,  who  is  asking  for 
information  about  forest  planting  on  the  hillsides  in 
Ventura  county,  in  last  week's  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  that  nearly  all  the  foothills  and  hillside  land  in 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties  can  easily  be 
planted  to  timber  if  the  work  is  done  right  and  in 
the  right  time  of  the  year,  but  the  land  owner  must 
plant  such  kind  of  trees  as  the  land  is  suitable  for 
producing.  Redwood  and  pines  would  probably  grow 
in  a  few  moist  localities,  if  small  plants  were  set  out 
in  the  fall.  But  the  California  black  walnut  would  be 
the  cheapest  and  easiest  to  start  a  forest  on  the  hill- 
side. The  nuts  should  be  planted  in  November.  I 
aim  to  put  the  nuts  in  a  sprouting  pit  for  a  month 
before  planting.  I  have  trees  of  Eastern  black  wal- 
nuts and  the  California  black  walnuts  planted  last 
fall  that  are  now  from  2  to  3  feet  high.  California 
white  oak  would  grow,  but  the  acorns  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  gathered  from  the 
trees.  Mountain  maple  would  also  grow  from  seeds. 
The  Arizona  ash  would  also  grow,  if  1-year-old  trees 
were  planted  in  December  or  January. 

Eucalyptus  plants  can  be  set  out  during  the  rainy 
season  on  the  hillsides  without  plowing  the  land  or 
cultivating  it  for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  grass  or  weeds  down.  The  trees 
will,  of  course,  not  grow  so  fast,  but  the  expense  will 
not  be  so  high,  but  stock  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pasture  on  the  land  after  the  trees  or  seeds  have 
been  planted.  A.  J.  Drothzen. 

Covina,  Cal. 


THE  STABLE. 


The  Popular  Horse. 

Mr.  Francis  L.  Hodgkins,  the  well-known  horse 
breeder,  gives  the  California  Cultivator  his  idea  of 
the  horse  which  is  in  constant  demand  and  how  to 
get  such  an  animal.    His  points  are  as  follows: 

1.  For  ordinary  farm  use  the  average  farmer 
likes  a  1300-pound  horse.  This  sized  horse  is  large 
enough  to  put  into  the  plow  and  do  a  good  day's 
work — he  makes  a  good  size  for  orchard  cultivating, 
or  can  be  hitched  on  to  the  mower  and  hay  wagon 
and  give  good  satisfaction,  and  is  also  not  too  large 
to  trot  into  town  with  a  small  load  and  make  a  quick 
trip.  A  good  horse  of  this  size  can  cover  a  good  deal 
more  ground  than  a  large  draft  horse  and  is  a  very 
convenient  weight  for  general  ranch  work. 

2.  There  are  comparatively  few  full-blooded  mares 
of  either  the  Belgian  or  Percheron  breed  in  Califor- 
nia, and  the  male  offspring  of  these  mares  are  gener- 
ally used  for  stud  purposes.  The  average  weight  of 
a  Percheron  stallion  in  good  flesh  is  from  1800  to 
2000  pounds,  and  of  a  Belgian  stallion  from  2000  to 
2300  pounds.  The  Belgian  breed  is  by  far  the  larger 
in  most  cases. 

3.  The  cross  of  a  good  Percheron  stallion  on  our 
ordinary  farm  mares  makes  an  exceedingly  fine  work 
horse.  The  Percheron  stallion  is  without  exception 
the  best  known  stallion  of  the  draft  breeds  in 
America  to-day.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the  geld- 
ings used  by  all  the  large  circuses  to  get  an  idea  of 
how  this  breed  crosses  with  our  mares.  Look  at 
most  of  the  brewery  teams,  Wells-Fargo  teams,  fire 
engine  horses,  in  fact  anywhere  a  medium  sized  large 
work  horse  (say  from  1600  to  1800  pounds)  is  needed 
to  do  quick  and  fairly  heavy  work,  and  you  will  find 
that  most  all  of  these  horses  show  very  distinctly  the 
Percheron  type.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Belgian, 
Shire,  Clyde,  or  any  of  the  other  draft  breeds,  do  not 
produce  as  good  geldings  as  the  Percheron,  but  the 
trouble  seems  to  be  in  getting  mares  of  sufficient 
draft  to  cross  with  them  to  get  the  desired  result. 


In  my  mind  the  Percheron  stallion  crosses  betU 
with  the  average  California  work  mare  than  any  oi 
the  other  draft  breeds.  I  might  say  here  that  the 
Percheron  team  of  geldings  shown  at  the  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  horse  shows  took  the  first  prize  at  both 
places. 

4.  I  think  that  there  is  a  good  field  for  the  pro- 
duction of  full-blooded  horses  of  the  draft  breeds  in 
California.  The  farmer  who  raises  a  few  colts  every 
year  has  to  have  stallions  to  breed  his  mares  to,  and 
the  day  when  anything  but  a  full-blooded  sire  will  do 
is  past.  Consequently,  now  they  are  buying  im- 
ported stallions  from  the  old  countries  (France,  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  Belgium).  With  our  climatic 
conditions  I  cannot  see  why  the  stock  raisers  of  Cali- 
fornia cannot  produce  as  good  an  animal  as  can  be 
produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Of  course,  to  do  this  the  mares  have  first  to  be 
found,  and  a  really  first-class  brood  mare  (full- 
blooded)  costs  very  nearly  as  much  as  a  stallion. 
Providing  that  we  have  the  mares,  and  the  stallion, 
we  can  surely  raise  as  good,  if  not  better,  stock  than 
can  be  raised  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  with  our 
climate  they  ought  to  mature  very  much  quicker. 

5.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  will  be 
as  great  a  demand  for  good,  sound  draft  geldings  ten 
\ears  from  now  as  there  is  at  the  present  time. 
California  is  noticeably  very  shy  on  good  brood 
mares,  and  we  have  first  to  raise  the  mares  before 
we  can  expect  to  be  able  to  raise  the  strictly  first- 
class  gelding  that  will  command  the  top  price.  Not 
very  long  ago  I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  biggest 
buyers  of  draft  horses  in  California,  and  he  told  me 
that  next  year  he  expected  to  have  to  go  to  the  Chi- 
cago market  for  his  draft  geldings,  as  he  could  not 
find  enough  in  this  State.  The  horse  that  will  com- 
mand the  highest  price  in  the  future  is  the  large, 
sound  truck  horse,  and  the  man  that  has  this  kind 
for  sale  need  never  be  scared  of  not  getting  a  good 
large  price  for  them,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  danger  of  the  horse  market  being  overrun  with 
this  kind  of  a  horse.  In  the  dullest  of  horse  times  a 
good  large  draft  gelding  always  brought  a  good 
figure. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


Handling  the  Pepper  Tree. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Reed  of  Riverside,  one  of  the  most  ob- 
servant and  incisive  horticulturists  of  the  State, 
writes  for  the  Enterprise  some  suggestions  which 
will  be  widely  helpful: 

We  find  many  unshapely  trees  on  our  streets.  The 
disfigurement  may  be  avoided  by  proper  treatment 
when  young.  The  pepper  is  a  tractable  tree,  and 
behaves  well  if  it  has  a  little  intelligent  attention 
in  its  first  shaping.  Some  of  the  "go-as-you-please" 
old  pepper  trees — one  on  Fourteenth  street  at  head 
of  Main,  for  instance — the  real  tree  lover  would  not 
care  to  have  different.  But  we  would  not  want  long 
streets  lined  with  such. 

As  a  rule,  on  our  streets,  the  pepper  should  have 
an  upright  growth  of  from  6  to  8  feet,  free  of 
branches,  with  clean,  shapely  stem  to  commence 
with,  and  a  little  timely  attention  will  easily  secure 
this.  Immediately  after  planting  the  young  thing, 
it  should  be  carefully  tied  to  a  suitable  stake,  and 
even  quite  crooked  stems  can  be  brought  into  shape 
by  special  care  with  soft  twine.  If  left  to  itself  the 
pepper  is  inclined  to  head  out  too  low  down.  To 
prevent  this  the  terminal  shoot  should  be  protected 
in  its  effort  to  make  an  upright  and  strong  growth; 
often  an  ambitious  side  bud  will  push  out,  use  up  the 
sap  before  it  reaches  this  upright  shoot,  and  form 
the  main  stem,  with  an  unseemly  angle;  or  if  sev- 
eral of  these  strong  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  near 
together  a  head  will  be  formed  too  low.  In  either 
case  this  may  easily  be  prevented  by  carefully  cut- 
ting out  the  strong  side  growth  before  permanent 
mischief  is  done.  Should  anything  happen  to  the 
terminal  shoot  the  next  nearest  upright  branch 
should  be  made  to  take  its  place,  and  by  a  little  care- 
ful force  with  the  tie  strings  the  stems  may  be  kept 
erect  and  fairly  straight.  After  reaching  the  proper 
height,  branches  to  form  the  permanent  top  should 
be  taken  from  those  starting  at  an  angle  of  45°  or 
such  a  matter,  and  those  at  right  angles  with  trunk, 
and  those  growing  downward  should  be  removed.  In 
this  way  a  deep  opening  under  the  future  top  is 
secured. 

In  taking  off  the  side  branches  all  foliage  should 
be  left  on  the  trunk.  These  leaves  are  as  necessary 
to  proper  growth  as  the  roots.  If  the  young  tree  is 
inclined  to  grow  too  slim  for  its  height  this  may  be 
remedied  by  allowing  a  few  small  side  branches  to 
remain  till  they  begin  to  get  woody,  when  they  should 
be  carefully  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife.  With  care 
in  this  cutting,  knotty  excrescences  seen  on  so  many 
of  our  street  trees  may  be  avoided. 

Next  in  importance  to  getting  the  street  trees 
planted  is  the  early  shaping  that  will  add  most  to 
the  pleasure.  Most  of  our  outdoor  adornment  of 
streets  or  premises  will  be  comparatively  tempo- 
rary, while  the  right  tree  with  proper  early  train- 
ing will  abide  to  be  a  comfort  and  pleasure  indefi- 
nitely. 
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Moravian  Barley  Promises  Well. 
— Chico  Record:  At  the  invitation  of 
Homer  Craig  of  San  Francisco,  who  has 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  bettering  of 
the  crops  of  cereals  grown  by  California 
farmers,  a  Record  representative  yester- 
day visited  the  farm  of  H.  C.  Compton, 
and  an  inspection  of  a  field  of  Moravian 
barley  was  made.  Accompanying  the 
above  were  P.  H.  Dorsett  of  the  National 
Plant  Introduction  Garden  and  Thomas 
Murphy.  Mr.  Craig  is  an  enthusiast  on 
the  possibilities  of  this  variety  of  barley 
and  the  Compton  field  of  about  seventy 
acres  seems  to  bear  out  his  claims,  and 
the  claims  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
that  this  variety  will  before  long  super- 
sede the  Chevalier  variety  of  barley. 

Disease  of  Bees.— Chico  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  J.  M.  Rankin,  a  special- 
ist in  bee  culture,  has  arrived  here  to 
take  up  his  branch  of  work  at  the  Plant 
Introduction  Garden  at  this  place.  One 
of  the  principal  features  of  this  experi- 
mentation will  be  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  diseases  which  are  decimating 
the  apiaries  of  this  State,  and  which  |to  a 
degree  are  special  to  this  coast.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  will  give  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  bee  culture  a  determination,  and 
likely  will  be  engaged  in  his  work  in  this 
State  for  several  years. 

Strawderries  on  Young  Vines.— 
Gridley  Herald:  Eli  Sala  of  Gridley  set 
out  a  strawberry  patch  this  spring,  and 
took  good  care  of  the  plants,  watering 
them  as  they  needed  it  and  cultivating 
them  with  care.  They  are  now  loaded 
with  berries,  one  specimen  measuriner  5| 
inches  in  circumference  the  largest  way, 
and  4\  the  other.  It  is  a  Canadian  variety 
of  berry,  and  is  delicious  of  flavor  and 
symmetrical  in  shape. 

Fresno. 

Raisin  Prices. — The  directors  of  the 
new  California  Raisin  Co.  have  issued  a 
circular  to  the  members  of  the  company 
and  all  growers  not  to  ssll  raisins  of  the 
coming  crop  for  .'tc  a  pound.  The  argu- 
ment is  put  forth  that  the  sound  hold- 
over raisins  are  now  worth  per  pound, 
and  will  bring  4c  if  the  new  company  gets 
control  of  the  crop.  The  address  also  ad- 
vises that  any  price  now  established  by 
the  outside  growers  will  be  the  high- 
water  mark  in  prices  in  1905,  and  an  ap- 
peal is  made  to  growers  not  to  contract 
to  any  packers  for  3c  a  pound  until  they 
are  fully  posted  on  conditions. 

Ulen  nu 

Wants  Season  Shortened.  —  Wil- 
lows Journal:  Game  Warden  Slye  is  cir- 
culating a  petition  asking  the  supervisors 
to  shorten  the  season  during  which  doves 
may  be  killed.  The  State  law  allows  the 
killing  of  doves  from  July  1  to  Feb- 
ruary 15.  Mr.  Slye  asks  the  board  to 
make  the  open  season  in  this  county 
from  August  1  to  February  15.  He  con- 
tends that  there  are  many  young  birds  in 
the  nests  on  July  1,  while  many  sportsmen 
contend  that  there  are  just  as  many 
young  birds  on  August  1,  as  the  doves 
raise  several  broods  during  the  summer. 
The  petition  is  being  signed  by  many 
citizens,  while  some  who  claim  to  know 
all  about  the  birds  refuse  to  sign. 

Humboldt. 

RUST  in  Oats.— Areata  Union  :  Crops 
on  Areata  bottom  are  looking  well,  with 
the  exception  of  the  winter  sowed  oats, 
which  is  showing  bad  signs  of  rust.  The 
rust  is  also  observed  on  the  barley,  but  is 
worst  on  the  oats,  and  some  of  the  crops 
are  badly  affected.  The  peas  and  beets 
are  doing  well,  and  it  is  yet  too  early  to  tell 
whether  the  worms  are  going  to  do  much 
damage  or  not.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  matter  of  the  rust  be  submitted 
to  the-University  professors  of  the  State 
experiment  station  when  they  come  to 
Areata,  and  see  if  some  preventive  cannot 
be  found.  The  rust  will  mean  the  loss  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  farmers 
of  this  section  this  year. 

Kings. 

Loganberries.  —  Lemoore  Leader, 
June  3:  S.  J.  Wilson,  who  has  a  half 
acre  of  loganberries  at  the  old  Sammy 
Kidd  ranch,  says  there  is  big  money  in 
loganberries.  From  this  half  acre  he 
has  already  sold  *K>0  worth  of  fruit  from 
the  vines  and  says  he  will  harvest  $140 
worth  more,  or  $300  from  the  half  aero  in 
one  year,  or  SfiOO  per  acre. 

Los  Angeles. 

Walnut  Crop. — Monrovia  Messenger, 
Jane  2:  Throughout  El  Monte  and  ad- 
joining districts  in  the  walnut  belt  the 
groves  are  in  splendid  condition  and  the 
yield  will  probably  be  greater  then  ever 
before,  because  the  orchards  are  older  and 
a  large  acreage  is  just  coming  into  bear- 
ing; but,  in  proportion  to  bearing  surface, 


the  yield  will  be  less  than  in  some  previous 
years.  Three  or  four  weeks  ago  there 
was  every  promise  of  the  largest  crop, 
even  in  proportion  to  bearing  surface, 
ever  known:  since  then  "dropping  "  has 
materially  roduced  the  prospective  crop, 
though  the  trees  are  still  well  laden.  Ex- 
perienced orchardists  generally  attribute 
the  dropping  to  late  rains  and  cold,  foegy 
nights;  a  few,  however,  are  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  cultural  conditions  cause 
it.  None  of  the  groves  in  the  district 
have  ever  been  fertilized,  though  some 
careful  experiments  with  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  are  being  conducted  this  sea- 
son. The  dropping  of  the  nuts  has  now 
ceased,  and  no  further  diminution  of  the 
crop  from  this  cause  is. expected. 

Mendocino. 

Hay  Crop  Will  Be  Short.— Ukiah 
Dispatch-Democrat:  The  long-  continued 
cold  weather  has  kept  the  hop  vines  back 
so  that  they  are  about  a  month  behind 
ordinary  year  crops  at  this  date.  The 
growers  are  somewhat  gloomy  over  the 
outlook,  as  not  even  a  half  crop  can  be  se- 
cured this  year.  The  increased  acreage, 
however,  will  help  swell  the  crop  some. 
Before  last  year  there  were  a  little  over 
1000  acres  of  hops  in  the  county,  but  about 
580  or  600  acres  of  new  hops  have  been  put 
in  since. 

Modoc 

Machine-Sheared  Sheep.  —  A  dis- 
patch says  mutton  buyors  are  refusing  in 
Modoc  county  and  southern  Oregon  to 
pay  as  much  for  machine-sheared  sheep 
as  for  those  that  are  sheared  by  hand, 
and  in  some  instances  decline  to  purchase 
the  first  kind  at  all.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  machine  shears  the  animal  so 
closely  that  the  sun  burns  the  flesh  and 
renders  it  unpalatable.  From  one-half  to 
one  and  a  half  pound  more  wool  can  be  ob- 
tained per  sheep  by  the  machines  than  in 
the  old-time  way  of  clipping  the  wool  with 
shears.  This  increase  is  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  the  shearing.  At  Warner  can- 
yon, near  Lake  View,  a  steam-shearing 
plant  is  operated.  A  fleece  can  be  taken 
from  a  sheep  in  two  minutes  and  the  wool 
is  clipped  off  as  closely  as  though  with  a 
razor. 

Nevada. 

Offers  Prize  for  Raising  Sugar 
Beets. — Boca  special  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
W.  S.  Lewis,  general  manager  for  the 
Boca  &  Loyalton  Railroad,  announces 
that  he  will  give  a  prize  to  the  rancher 
who,  during  this  season,  raises  the  most 
sugar  beets  containing  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  sugar.  The  winner  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  State  Experimental 
Station  experts  at  Berkeley.  Mr.  Lowis 
is  doing  all  within  his  power  to  encourage 
the  raising  of  sugar  beets  in  Sierra  valley. 

Sacramento. 

New  Disease  Attacks  Potatoes. — 
A  press  telegram  from  Sacramento  says 
growers  of  potatoes  and  onions  through- 
out that  region  are  confronted  with  a 
prospect  of  loss  more  serious  than  has 
ever  been  experienced.  An  unknown  dis- 
ease has  attacked  every  potato  and  onion 
patch  in  the  rich  river  district,  and  grow- 
ers are  rushing  to  early  market  such  of 
their  crops  as  have  not  yet  been  affected. 

San  Joaquin. 

Too  Wet  to  Harvest  Grain.— Lodi 
Sentinel,  June  3:  Two  or  three  harvest- 
ers started  out  on  the  West  Side  this 
week,  but  the  grain  was  found  so  damp 
that  it  was  decided  in  most  cases  to  post- 
pone harvesting  until  there  was  some 
warm  weather.  The  recent  rains  and 
damp  mornings  have  kept  the  wheat  and 
barley  heads  moist  and  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  shell  the  grain  properly. 
With  a  few  days  of  warm  weather,  har- 
vesting will  be  commenced  with  a  rush 
throughout  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  as 
there  is  a  large  acreage  to  be  cut  before 
the  rains  set  in. 

Cool  Weather  Benefits  Hay. — 
The  cool  weather  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  the  hay  crop  as  well  as  to 
the  grain.  Had  there  been  a  warm 
spell  following  the  last  rain,  says  a  Stock- 
ton paper,  some  of  the  cut  hay  would 
have  been  damaged  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  the  morning's  have  been  cool  and 
just  damp  enough  to  keep  the  feed  from 
being  mildewed  and  it  is  believed  that 
very  little  of  it  will  be  injured  by  the  late 
rain.  Quite  an  acreage  had  been  cut  on 
the  West  Side  and  on  the  uplands  and 
the  farmers  have  been  closely  following 
the  prevailing  conditions,  but  the  danger 
point  has  been  passed.  The  crop  is  in 
fine  shape  and  the  yield  will  be  large. 
Contracts  for  hay  are  being  made  in  all 
sections  of  the  valley  and  very  good  prices 
are  bein/  paid. 

Shasta. 

Straw  in  His  Flesh.— Dana  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  H.  F.  Crum  of  Dana, 
early  in  February,  accidentally  ran  the 
prong  of  a  hayfork  into  his  right  hand  at 
the  base  of  the  thumb.  The  wound 
healed  up  quickly,  the  only  remembrance 


being  left  in  a  little  lump  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  This  caused  absolutely  no  in- 
convenience until  about  two  weeks  ago 
when  the  hand  became  swollen  and  had  to 
be  lanced.  Then  it  was  that  the  piece  of 
straw  was  discovered  and  removed.  The 
wound  caused  by  the  straw  was  a  great 
deal  more  troublesome  than  that  made 
by  the  hayfork. 

Solano. 

Abandon  Harvesters  for  Headers 
and  Threshers.— Rio  Vista  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  Not  less  than  a  half- 
dozen  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  who  are 
conducting  operations  in  the  adobe  sec- 
tion, have  determined  to  abandon  the  use 
of  harvesters  this  season  and  will  revert 
to  the  use  of  headers  and  stationary 
threshers.  It  is  claimed  that  the  har- 
vesters are  the  cause  of  much  land  becom- 
ing foul.  With  the  stationary  threshing 
outfit  the  bad  seed  can  be  destroyed,  but 
with  the  harvesters  it  is  scattered  over 
the  ground.  The  straw  can  also  be  better 
handled  and  would  pay  considerably 
toward  the  expense  of  harvesting. 


Famous  Vineyard  Sold.— Cloverdale 
Revoille:  The  famous  Madrone  vineyard, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  located  in 
the  Sonoma  valley,  between  Eld  ridge  and 
Sonoma,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Association.  The  sale  of  the 
property  has  been  pending  for  some  time. 
The  vineyard  consists  of  over  1200  acres. 
The  ranch  has  a  historic  significance,  as 
it  was  under  the  spreading  trees  on  the 
ranch  that  Generals  Joe  Hooker,  Grant, 
Sherman  and  others  had  their  camp  one 
time  in  the  old  days  of  the  Mexican  war 
trouble.  The  ranch  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
property. 

Success  of  Poultry  Business.  — 
Healdsburg  Enterprise:  W.  I.  Beeson  of 
this  city  claims  to  have  all  records  broken 
for  the  number  of  eggs  laid  per  hen. 
From  500  hens  he  secured  an  average  of 
206  eggs  per  hen  for  the  year.  He  has 
been  interested  in  the  business  for  some 
time  and  says  his  smallest  net  income  was 
$1.50  per  hen  annually,  while  he  has  made 
as  high  as  $2.50  annually  off  each  hen. 
Mr.  Beeson  raises  cabbage,  kale  and  rape 
for  green  food  and  keeps  only  the  Brown 
Leghorn  variety  of  poultry.  He  now  has 
500  grown  hens  and  1000  young  chicks, 
and  is  furnishing  many  eggs  to  Petaluma 
chicken  men  for  setting  this  year,  as  it  is 
said  that  they  have  been  unable  with  the 
White  Leghorns  to  got  an  avorage  of  200 
eggs  per  hen  annually. 


English  Walnuts  Do  Well.— Yuba 
City  Farmer:  There  are  many  English 
walnut  trees  in  the  yards  around  this 
town  that  are  loaded  each  year  with  fine 
nuts  and  produce  as  high  as  $10  or  more 
to  the  tree.  Some  few  small  groves  have 
been  planted  and  are  now  coming  into 
bearing,  showing  the  good  profits  to  be 
derived  from  walnut  culture.  We  under- 
stand that  several  growers  are  getting 
ready  to  plant  the  walnut  quite  exten- 
sively this  coming  season.  One  man  will 
plant  about  eighty  acres  now  in  grape 
vines,  putting  in  the  trees  among  the 
vines  about  40  or  50  feet  apart.  Another 
grower  will  set  out  his  forty-acre  vine- 
yard. In  about  eight  years  the  vines  will 
be  pulled  out  and  the  land  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  walnuts.  They  will  plant 
the  black  walnuts  and  then  bud  or  graft 
to  the  English  stock. 

Tehama. 

Early  Apricots.— Corning  Observer, 
June  1:  E.  C.  Sherwood  of  Henleyville 
has  the  earliest  apricots  of  the  season  in 
Tehama  county.  The  first  were  mar- 
keted Saturday.  Mr.  Sherwood  has  three 
acres  in  early  apricots,  the  Newcastle 
being  the  first  to  ripen.  They  are  selling 
readily  for  3  cents  per  pound.  The  gen- 
tleman says  the  trees  this  year  will  pro- 
duce an  average  of  $1.50  each,  and  have 
brought  as  high  as  $3  each. 

Tulare. 

English  Walnuts  Pay.— News:  The 
English  walnut  trees  on  a  thirteen-acre 
grove  in  this  vicinity  were  planted  40  feet 
apart  and  in  many  places  the  branches  of 
one  row  overlap  those  of  the  next.  The 
trunk  of  one  tree  is  28  inches  in  diameter 
4  feet  from  the  ground.  The  yield  of  nuts 
from  one  tree  last  season  was  400  pounds, 
or  $40  worth. 

Important  Sale  of  Tulare  Lake 
Land.— Register:  A  sale  involving  18,712 
acres  of  land  a  few  miles  north  of  Lemoore 
that  was  formerly  covered  by  the  waters 
of  Tulare  lake  took  place  in  Hanford  last 
Saturday.  The  sale  was  made  by  Ref- 
eree W.  F.  Hall  in  a  friendly  partition 
suit  in  which  E.  O.  Miller  of  Visalia  was 
the  plaintiff  and  George  D.  Bates  and  the 
heirs  of  Samuel  Davis,  deceased,  defend- 
ants. About  4000  acres  of  this  land  are 
in  alfalfa.  The  last  bid  made  by  the 
Davis  estate  was  $275,000,  but  Mr.  Miller 
raised  it  $5000,   making  the  total  bid 


$280,000,  and  the  land  was  knocked  down 
to  him.  About  $50,000  worth  of  improve- 
ments have  been  put  on  the  land,  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  it  will  be  subdivided 
and  sold. 

Big  Price  For  a  Colt.— Visalia 
Delta:  George  Kirk  man  of  Exter  sold  his 
two-\ ear-old  colt  for  $13,000  to  a  Los  An- 
geles race  horse  man.  The  gentleman 
from  Los  Angeles,  whose  name  could  not 
be  learned,  was  at  Tulare  and  saw  the 
horse  work  out  on  the  track.  The  colt 
made  a  record  of  2:19,  and  practically  noj, 
in  condition  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
capitalist  was  so  impressed  with  the  colt 
that  he  made  the  offer  for  him  delivered 
at  Los  Angeles  for  $13,000  and  Mr.  Kirk- 
man  accepted  it.  The  colt  is  sired  by 
Stoneway,  formerly  owned  by  R.  O.  New- 
man. The  colt  was  on  the  track  at  Han- 
ford, San  Jose  and  Tulare  last  fall  and  for 
a  colt  made  a  phenomenal  record.  Horse- 
men claim  that  he  will  be  a  world  beater. 
It  is  also  said  that  Mr.  Kirkman  was 
offered  $500  for  the  suckling  colt,  which  is 
a  brother  to  the  colt  he  sold. 

Ventura. 

Beet  Yield.— Oxnard  Courier,  June2: 
From  an  interview  with  one  of  the  field 
men  of  the  sugar  company,  whose  juris- 
diction extends  pretty  much  all  over  the 
county,  the  information  is  derived  that 
the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  is  the  very 
best  now  that  it  has  been  at  any  time  this 
year.  Some  weeks  ago  there  was  a  small 
scare  about  the  army  worm,  and  a  little 
later  about  the  cut  worm,  doing  damage 
both  to  beets  and  beans,  but  both  of  these 
ravagers  have  disappeared  now  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  big  harvest.  The 
beet  crop  will  exceed  14,000  acres,  of 
which  there  is  probably  not  250  acres  but 
what  is  exceptionally  good.  The  worms 
did  a  little  damage  at  first,  but  when  the 
warmer  weather  commenced  they  stopped 
work  and  the  damaged  plants  soon  re- 
gained their  thrift.  Some  of  the  beets 
are  already  large  enough  to  harvest.  One 
man  reports  that  his  workmen  told  him 
that  his  beets  in  a  certain  field  would 
weigh  three  and  one-half  pounds  apiece. 
This  tho  owner"  rather  scouts,  as  that 
would  bring  the  crop  of  that  field  up  to 
over  forty  tons  per  acre:  but  he  says  he 
thinks  the  yield  will  go  above  twenty-five 
tons,  which  is  extra  good  for  that  kind  of 
land.  It  is  the  same  with  nearly  all  of 
the  fields  —  big  beets,  which  look  as 
though  they  contained  plenty  of  sugar. 
Yuba. 

Currants  and  Raisins  in  Pound 
Boxes.  —  Marysville  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  An  innovation  to  be  intro- 
duced by  a  horticulturist  of  this  section 
this  summer  is  that  of  packing  in  one- 
pound  cartons,  sealed,  labeled,  and  ready 
for  tho  market,  his  crop  of  raisins  and 
currants.  Ben  G.  Campbell,  an  enter- 
prising grower,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  doing  his  own  packing  in  the  regula- 
tion wooden  boxes,  has  determined  to  try 
the  carton  as  a  means  of  marketing  his 
products  this  season.  He  expects  to  get 
enough  help  from  among  the  young  peo- 
ple residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
vineyard  to  complete  the  packing  in  good 
time.  He  will  put  the  goods  out  under  a 
private  brand. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  SpMtlT,  ud  Positive  Cora 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnamenta  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horaes 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  KIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  91. HO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  wltb  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWREXCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 
the  Improved 


^2 

aow  a  EN 


Potato  Digger. 

mi.  -'»t  lmrd  dlfrar  wl'h  nopt-r.  ud  It  lain  A  ill  f-e«  l>.  ».1.d  book. 
DOWDEN  MFC.   CO.,  Boi  567    PRAIRIE   CITV,   I  A. 


THFAP  PATP^  California,  Washington. 
WllCrir  l»v/\  1  CJ  Oregon.  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
bold  goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
O  620 Mi  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q  156  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Q  W  West  5th  St  ,  Ujs  Angeles. 
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WILL  you  buy  a  separator  because 
the  atrcnt  is  a  "good  fellow?" 
Some  people  do.  We  hope  such  will 
read  this.  The  Tubular  talks  for 
itself  and  is  bought  for  Itself. 

If  You  Have  a  Brand  New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  it  in  the  garret. 

We  will  sell  you  a  Sharpies 
Tubular,  guaranteed  to  muhe 
enough  more  butter  than  the 
other  from  the  same  milk  to 
pay  25  per  cent  yearly  dividend 
on  the  wliole  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine. You  test  them  side 
by  side. 

Plerpont  Morgan  is 
hunting  a  place  to 
put  money  at  6  per 
cent:  here  is  a  guaran- 
teed 25  per  cen  t  to  you. 
While  this  dividend 
pays  your  bills  the 
Tubular  makes  your 
life  more  pleasant  by 
pleasing  your  wife. 

A  waist  low  milk 
vat  saves  your  back. 
.Simple  bowl— easy  to 
wash— the  only  one  that  is  so.  Auto- 
matic oiling;  the  only  one  that  has. 
Easier  to  turn  than  others  and 
safer.   Catalog  A-131  explains  better 

Sharpies  Co.  '         M.  Snarples 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chasler,  Pa. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


The  Dairy  Bureau's  Notice  to 
Dairymen. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
March  20,  1905,  more  properly  known 
as  the  "Sanitary  Dairy  Law,"  imposes 
certain  requirements  upon  those  who 
conduct  dairies,  creameries  and  other 
factories  of  dairy  products,  as  well  as 
stores  and  depots  that  make  a  specialty 
of  selling  dairy  products,  to  which  it  is 
desired  to  call  your  special  attention  in 
order  that  you  may  not  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  officers  of  this  Bureau, 
who  are  directed  by  the  law  to  enforce 
its  provisions.  The  law  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  April  20,  1905.  Copies  of  the 
complete  law  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  the  Bureau.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, and  in  order  that  all  may 
readily  understand  what  is  required 
under  the  law,  the  Dairy  Bureau  has 
prepared  an  abstract  in  the  form  of 
rules  printed  below  with  which  dairy- 
men, factory  operators  and  dealers 
must  comply  in  order  not  to  violate 
the  law.  The  constructions  given  are 
subject  to  any  changes  this  Bureau 
may  see  fit  to  make  in  the  future. 

I.  — RELATING  TO  DAIRIES  AND 
MILK  AND  CREAM  SELLERS. 
(a)  products. 

1.  No  stale,  unclean,  unwholesome 
or  impure  milk,  cream  or  other  dairy 
product  shall  be  offered  for  sale.  This 
is  taken  to  mean  that  rancid,  decom- 
posed, gassy,  sour  milk  or  cream,  or  if 
contaminated  with  dirt,  such  as  ma- 
nure and  dust,  or  if  contained  in  dirty 
receptacles,  cannot  be  sold  or  offered 
for  delivery  to  a  factory  without  mak- 
ing the  seller  liable  to  prosecution. 

2.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  law 
also  applies  to  other  "articles  pro- 
duced from  milk  or  cream."  Hence  any 
"unclean,  unwholesome,  stale  or  im- 
pure "  butter,  cheese  or  other  product 
of  milk  is  not  permitted  to  be  sold. 

3.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  within  five 
days  after,  or  fifteen  days  preceding, 
parturition  (calving)  may  not  be  sold. 

4.  Milk  or  cream  containing  color- 
ing matter  or  salicylic  acid,  formalde- 
hyde, or  other  chemical  added  to  keep 
it  sweet  may  not  be  sold. 

5.  If  milk  or  cream  has  added  to  it 
borax,  boracic  acid  or  other  compound 
of  boron,  unless  the  name  of  the  com- 
pound added  is  marked  on  the  recepta- 
cle (that  is,  the  can,  bottle  or  whatever 
the  receptacle  may  consist  of),  it  can- 
not be  offered  for  sale. 

6.  If  gelatine  or  other  thickening 
material  is  added  to  milk  or  cream,  the 


name  of  the  article  added  must  be 
marked  on  the  can,  bottle  or  other  re- 
ceptacle containing  it. 

7.  Packages  of  butter  must  not  bear 
the  word  "pasteurize,"  or  any  of  its 
derivatives,  upon  their  labels,  unless  in 
making  the  butter,  either  the  milk  or 
cream  has  been  heated  to  over  150°  F. 

8.  Butter  must  not  bear  any  label 
or  other  marking  that  misrepresents 
the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  location 
where  it  was  made. 

(b)  dairy  and  surroundings. 

9.  The  water  used  by  the  cows  and 
otherwise  in  connection  with  the  dairy 
must  not  be  stagnant  or  in  any  way 
liable  to  contamination  from  drainage, 
manure,  urine  or  decaying  animal  or 
vegetable  matter.  It  should  be  pumped 
from  a  deep  well  located  outside  of  cow 
yards,  or  otherwise  located  so  that  it 
may  not  become  contaminated,  or  from 
a  flowing  uncontaminated  stream. 

10.  The  yards  in  which  cows  are  kept 
must  be  free  from  mud  or  dust. 

11.  Manure  must  not  be  permitted 
to  accumulate  in  cow  yards. 

12.  Stables  must  be  clean  and  as  free 
as  possible  from  manure,  urine  and 
other  dirt. 

13.  Stables  must  be  whitewashed  at 
least  once  in  two  years. 

14.  No  decaying  food  or  other  decay- 
ing or  foul  material  must  be  allowed  in 
mangers  and  feed  boxes. 

15.  Milking  pails,  coolers,  strainers 
and  cans  and  all  articles  coming  in  con- 
tact with  milk  must  be  thoroughly  clean, 
including  sterilizing  or  scalding  with 
boiling  water  or  steam  under  pressure. 

16.  The  body,  and  especially  the 
hands,  of  milkers  and  others  coming  in 
contact  with  milk  must  be  clean. 

17.  The  clothing  of  milkers  and 
others  coming  in  contact  with  milk  must 
be  clean. 

II.— RELATING  TO  FACTORIES. 

18.  Creameries  and  other  factories 
of  dairy  products  will  observe  rules 
from  Nos.  1  to  8,  inclusive,  relating  to 
dairy  products. 

19.  A  creamery  or  other  factory 
must  not  receive  milk  or  cream  show- 
ing excessive  age,  foreign  odors,  gas, 
or  other  evidence  of  advanced  fermen- 
tation, nor  must  it  receive  the  same  in 
dirty  cans. 

20.  Utensils  used  must  be  clean  and 
sterilized  with  steam  or  boiling  water. 

21.  Drainage  system  must  be  per- 
fect so  as  to  carry  away  all  washings, 
waste  milk,  sewage  and  other  dirt. 
The  floor  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
waste  water  and  sewage  cannot  soak 
through  it. 

22.  Cesspools,  privy  vaults,  hog 
yards,  slaughter  houses,  manure  and 
other  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  must  be  at  sufficient  distance 
from  the  factory  to  prevent  odors  from 
them  reaching  the  factory. 

23.  Factories  must  be  provided  with 
good  light  and  ventilation. 

24.  Factories  must  be  free  from  in- 
sect life  (flies,  cockroaches,  etc.). 

25.  The  walls,  floors,  windows  and 
machinery  must  be  clean  and  free  from 
milk  or  its  products. 

26.  The  bodies  and  clothes  of  per 
sons  employed  in  factories  of  dairy 
products  must  be  clean. 

III.— PENALTY. 

The  above  rules  cover  the  various  de 
tails  of  the  law,  the  violation  of  anyone 
of  which  makes  the  responsible  party 
liable  to  prosecution.  The  penalty 
upon  conviction  for  violating  any  pro 
visions  of  the  law  is  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $10  nor  more  than  $100,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  10  days  nor 
more  than  100  days. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary. 

San  Francisco. 


Weight  of  Butter  Rolls. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  the  letter  of 
your  subscriber  submitting  the  follow- 
ing inquiry,  to  which  I  reply: 

"Suppose  the  butter  inspector  should 
come  around  and  find  the  2-pound  roll 
in  the  store  unmarked,  but  weighing 
2  pounds  2  ounces.  Would  the  maker 
be  under  the  displeasure  of  the  law?" 

The  law  relating  to  the  matter  of 


Write  "Osgood"  Blnghamton,  N.  Y.,  about  their 
"New  Idea"  ready  to  weigh  "Pitless  Scale." 


A  PROFITABLE  FARM  MACHINE 

Cream  represents  cash.    Be  sure  then  to  buy  the  Cream  Separator  that 
skims  the  closest— that  gets  all  the  cream  possible. 

THE   U.  S. 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

takes  out  more  cream  than  any  other  because  of 
the  unique  construction  of  the  bowl. 

AN  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURE 

Only  two  simple  parts  inside  the  bowl,  one  fits  into  the 
other,  both  fit  into  the  steel  bowl  shell. 
When  put  together  there  are  three  bowls  in  one. 
No  other  separator  has  this  advantage,  and  that  is 
why  no  other  can  skim  as  close  as  the  U.  S. 

Our  free  booklet  fully  explains  and  illustrates  this 
feature.  It  shows,  too,  the  easy-to-fill  milk  tank,  the  en- 
Iclosed  light  running  gears,  and  self-oiling  device  found  in  the  U.  S.  It  makes 
I  mighty  interesting  reading.  Drop  us  a  line  now  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your 
[mind,  and  we  will  send  you  the  booklet  by  return  mail. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

400         Prompt  Deliveries.    18  Distributing  Warehouses  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Palls,  Vt. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


we  are  places  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


marking  the  weight  on  packages  states 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  sell  any  butter  in  pack- 
ages containing  more  than  \  pound  and 
less  than  6  pounds  "unless  the  exact 
weight  of  such  butter  contained  in  such 
package  or  packages"  *  *  *  * 
"shall  be  printed  or  durably  marked 
on  the  wrapper  or  other  container." 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  an  instance  like 
the  above  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
law.  W.  H.  Saylor, 

Secretary  State  Dairy  Bureau  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

95  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


Wanted  —  A  Competent,  Experienced 
Man  as  a  Milker  and  Herdsman 

For  small  HoKtein  herd.  Single  man  preferred. 
Must  have  good  references.  Address  P.  O.  Box  14, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


SITUATION  WANTED, 

YOUNG  CALIFORNIAN,  21  YEAKS,  GRADU- 
ate  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  seeks  emp  oyment.  Prefers  stock 
farm;  understands  animals.  Best  references. 
Address  E.  D.,  this  office. 


IA/ANTED. 

A FARMER  AND  HIS  WIFE  FOR  WALNUT 
orchard  and  household  work.  Man  with  teams 
and  tools  preferred.  Place  permanent.  Address 
X.  Y.  Z  ,  care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 

SULPHUR 

1 1  Horseshoe 1 '    /gpPSfek    ' '  Horseshoe ' ' 
Pea  Grain  is  tvt  c  ll  Powdered 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 
and  LITTLE  GIANT 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Crown  " 
Sublime 


Nevada" 
Lump 


NEVADA 


NEYADA  SULPHUR  C0.,o"ic!k^KiscSo,ree, 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Importers  and  Refiners  of 

Sublimed  Pnlnhnr  "Anchor Brand" 
"Volcano  Brand"  \  Pure  Flowers 

' 'Tiger  Brand' '    UUI JJIIUI       0f  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by  the 
JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL 

These  presses  bale  most  of  the  hay  raised. 
The  Little  Giant  press  was  formerly  made  in 
Stockton  Cal.,  and  was  known  as  the  Miller  press. 


DON'T 

STOP 

to  make  fast  the  rope 
Use  the 

Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
ING  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXES,  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


$«£^3g   T1'R  AMKR1CAN  SC.U.K  CO., 
ST'JIIS  Am  Haul.  B1.Il-    h.ns.,»  (  II). 

Telephone  Main  \vv. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57.59-81  First  St.,  Sin  Franciteo,  Cal. 

(LAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWN E  Los  Angeles 

(LAKE.  MoFALL  A  CO   Portland.  Or. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


At  Least  One  Merit. 


Dear  friends,  I  am  grateful  and  thank 
you  sincerely 
For  all  the  kind  sayings  you've  linked 
with  my  name; 
They  pass    my  deservings,  but,  frankly 
and  clearly, 
I'll  say  there's  one  virtue  I  feel  I  can 
claim — 

I  boast  not  of  speeches,  addresses,  ora- 
tions, 

Of  verses  I  published  or  essays  I  burned; 
But  proudly  I'D  state,  in  the  face  of  the 
nations. 

The  books  that  I  borrowed  1  always  re- 
turned. 

Some  people  there  are  who — with  honest 
intention — 
Your  favorite  volumes  will  take  "  as  a 
loan;" 

Perhaps  the  excuse  for  their  final  reten- 
tion 

Is  that  they  regard  them  at  last  as 
their  own. 

If  sometimes  they  think  about  due  re- 
storation, 

The  date  for  that  function  is  ever  ad- 
journed, 

And  this  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion— 

The  books  that  they  borrow  are  never 
returned. 

My  faults  have  been  many— I  sadly  admit 
it- 
Deserving  of  censure  to  any  amount; 
Yet  some  folk  may  find  when  this  scene  I 
have  quitted, 
An    item  or  two  for  a  "contra"  ac- 
count; 

Some  lovable  soul,  touched  with  tender 
emotion, 

May   say  that  the  loss  of  such  men 
should  be  mourned, 
And  plead  in  defense  of  so  startling  a 
notion, 

"  The  books  that  he  borrowed  he  al- 
ways returned." 

— Westminster  Gazette. 


Cupid  Defeated. 

A  half  repentant  bachelor,  with  quito  a 

pile  of  rocks, 
Dropped  in  one  day,  beside  the  way,  and 

bought  a  pair  of  socks. 
Arrived  at  home — romantic  joy! — he  won- 

d'ringly  drew  out 
A  note  deep  hidden  in  the  hose — from 

some  fair  hand,  no  doubt ! 

"I'm  twenty  years  of  age,"  it  read,  "and 

called  a  country  belle. 
With  you  I'd  like  to  correspond — if  you 

will  never  tell; 
My  object  matrimony  is,  and  yours,  I 

hope  the  same; 
If  you'll  address  me,  I'll  respond."  And 

then  she  wrote  her  name. 

On  fire  with  hope,  the  bachelor  that  very 

evening  wrote, 
And  folded  his  epistle  with  a  kiss  inside 

the  note. 

Sly  Cupid  had  him  in  his  mesh— no  very 
clever  catch. 

For,  after  all,  quite  foolish  is  a  half  re- 
pentant bach. 

But  oh,  how  sheepish  did  he  feel,  when 

from  the  fair  unknown 
This  answer  came,  to  quench  his  flame  : 

"  An  old  maid  I  have  grown  ! 
Alas !  'twas  forty  years  ago  I  planned 

that  fond  surprise, 
Defeated   by  a  heartless   wretch  who 

wouldn't  advertise  I " 

— Printer's  Ink. 


An  Armful  of  Joy. 

Care  is  a  feather  and  grief  is  a  bubble — 
Armful  o'  joy  in  a  world  full  o'  trouble  ! 
Bright  as  if  skies 
Made  the  blue  of  his  eyes, 
With  red  lips  that  know  not  the  meaning 
of  sighs. 

He  weeps  not  the  future — he  knows  not 
the  past, 

Yet  he  knows  there  are  loving  arms  hold- 
ing him  fast; 

His  pillar  of  rest 
Is  a  mother's  dear  breast, 
And  that's  the  sweet  pillar  he's  loving  the 
best ! 

Blue  skies  and  balmiest  blossoms  above 
him — 

Roses  for  playmates,  and  lilies  to  love 
him  ! 

Walk,  little  feet, 
In  Life's  rosiest  street, 
'Till  with  roses  of  heaven  these  earth 
roses  meet ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  Peddler's  Pack. 


Every  now  aDd  then  the  swinging 
signboard  creaked  and  groaned  as  if  it 
were  determined  to  attract  attention. 
And  it  was  usually  successful.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  name  of  the  inn,  it  bore  a 
weather-worn  representation  of  some- 
thing that  faintly  resembled  an  over- 
grown soldier's  knapsack. 

"  What  does  that  signify  ?  "  inquired 
a  traveler,  glancing  up  at  the  picture. 

"Ah!  They  don't  carry  things  of 
that  sort  nowadays,"  answered  the 
gray-haired  landlord,  pointing  to  a  pile 
of  commercial  travelers'  sample  cases, 
"but  the  'road  boys'  were  not  such 
aristocrats  when  I  was  younger.  Then, 
they  used  '  packs'  just  like  you  see  pic- 
tured up  there.  I  was  a  bit  hard  on 
one  of  them  long  ago,  and  ever  since  I've 
tried  to  make  up  for  it  by  treating  them 
as  well  as  I  can.  It  was  in  one  of  their 
'  packs'  that  the  biggest  slice  of  luck 
I've  ever  known  came  to  me."  As  he 
spoke  he  shuddered  and  sighed  in  a 
manner  that  betokened  some  mystery 
behind  his  words. 

We  were  high  up  on  the  wagon  road 
that  runs  through  Serafina  Pass,  and 
the  name  of  the  little  inn,  "The  Trav- 
elers' Refuge,"  was  thoroughly  appro- 
priate, for  not  a  bagman  that  went  that 
way  but  was  fain  to  rest  for  a  space 
within  its  hospitable  dcors. 

The  landlord,  it  was  clear,  was  most 
anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  un- 
bosoming himself  further,  but  he  waited 
until  his  daughter,  a  buxom  matron, 
had  left  the  room.  "Yes,"  he  mused, 
half  to  himself,  "I  was  a  bit  hard  on 
one  of  'em — there's  no  mistake  about 
it.  It  ain't  a  pleasant  story,  but  I  like 
to  tell  it  just  to  remind  myself  that  the 
worst  thing  a  man  can  have  in  this 
world  is  a  hot,  obstinate  temper.  You 
see,  I  came  to  this  coast  soon  after  the 
gold  fever  broke  rut,  and  settled  down 
in  the  Josita  Valley,  below  here,  ranch- 
ing. I  was  a  widower  even  then,  and 
brought  with  me  from  the  States  my 
only  child — a  daughter  past  seventeen. 

"She  was  a  pretty  girl,  if  I  do  say  it, 
and,  being  as  good  as  pretty,  you  can 
imagine  I  was  quite  wrapped  up  in  her. 
Of  course  I  was  anxious  to  keep  her 
with  me,  and,  if  not  that,  at  least  I 
looked  for  her  to  do  something  better 
than  fall  in  love  with  a  peddler." 

"And  did  she  ?" 

"Yes;  you  see  in  those  days  the 
country  was  full  of  young  fellows  who 
had  struck  out  for  themselves,  and 
were  trying  to  get  a  start  by  carrying 
knick-knacks  around  from  one  mining 
camp  to  another.  Some  of  them  were 
lively  chaps  enough,  and  well  educated: 
but  I  was  fresh  from  the  States,  with 
all  the  eastern  prejudices,  and  it  almost 
drove  me  wild  when  Mary  told  me  she 
wanted  to  marry  a  young  fellow  who 
brought  his  pack  through  our  district  a 
good  deal  oftener  than  the  trade  seemed 
to  require.  I  was  a  hot-tempered  fool 
in  those  days,  so  I  stormed,  threatened, 
locked  Mary  up  for  a  week  and  sent 
word  to  her  lover  that  I  had  loaded  my 
gun  for  wild-cats  and  peddlers." 

"What  did  Mary  do?" 

"  You  might  have  guessed  it.  One 
day  when  I  came  back  from  a  cattle 
sale  she  was  missing.  I  chased  her  a 
couple  of  days,  but  they  had  taken  to 
the  tall  timber  and  it  was  of  no  use. 
After  a  while  I  got  a  letter,  and  I  wrote 
back  saying  that  I  disowned  her,  and 
that  he  had  better  keep  out  of  range 
of  my  rifle." 

"What  did  you  do  then  ?  " 

"Suffered,  mister — just  suffered.  I 
knew  I  was  wrong,  but  I'd  have  died 
rather  than  give  in.  For  three  years 
I  lived  like  a  toad  in  a  rock,  hating  the 
whole  world.  All  the  pleasure  I  had 
was  in  watching  for  peddlers.  One 
evening,  after  a  terrible  rainstorm,  one 
of  the  tribe  came  to  my  house  and  asked 
for  shelter  for  the  night.  He  was  a 
thin,  weak-looking  fellow,  with  his  face 
covered  by  a  huge  ragged  beard.  He 
carried  on  his  back  an  enormously  long 
and  heavy  pack,  and  seemed  so  ex- 
hausted, with  his  tramp  through  the 
mire,  that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  do 
more  than  order  him  off  the  place." 

"That  was  pretty  hard,"  said  the 
listener. 

"  I  suppose  it  was.  The  peddler 
seemed  all  broke  up  when  he  found  I 
wouldn't  even  give  him  a  bunch  of  straw 


in  the  stable,  and  no  other  house  within 
twelve  miles.  Instead  of  complaining, 
however,  he  merely  begged  that  I 
would  let  him  leave  his  pack,  which  he 
said  contained  goods  of  value,  under 
shelter  from  the  rain.  I  finally  con- 
sented to  this.  So,  as  I  had  sworn  none 
of  his  trade  should  ever  cross  my  thresh- 
old, I  carried  his  pack  inside,  while 
its  owner  limped  off  to  crawl  under  some 
bush  or  other." 

"Didn't  you  feel  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes;  mean  and  bitter  at  the  same 
time,  for  something  about  the  man  re- 
minded me  of  Mary's  husband  a  little. 
However,  I  locked  and  barred  all  the 
doors  and  windows,  as  usual,  for  some 
road  agents  had  been  around  those 
parts  about  that  time,  and  had  stood 
up  and  robbed  several  ranchers;  and, 
as  I  told  you,  I  was  all  alone.  Some- 
how, I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  when  I  went 
to  bed.  After  tossing  around  for 
awhile,  I  got  up  and  sat  by  the  fire, 
brooding  over  my  trouble,  and  trying 
not  to  think  of  the  poor  chap  shivering 
out  there  in  the  cold  and  rain  some- 
where. I  looked  at  his  pack  sitting  up 
in  the  corner,  and  wondered  what  made 
it  so  long.  As  I  watched  it  I  fancied  I 
saw  it  move." 

"Saw  it  move ? " 

"Exactly.  I  wouldn't  believe  my 
eyes  at  first,  but  after  watching  intently 
for  a  while  I  distinctly  saw  the  front  of 
a  hand  pressed  against  the  canvas  from 
the  inside.  Like  a  flash,  then,  I  under- 
stood the  whole  thing.  The  peddler 
was  one  of  the  road  agents'  gang,  and 
knowing  I  had  considerable  money 
about  the  house,  they  had  adopted  this 
plan  for  smuggling  one  of  their  crew 
inside  the  house.  After  I  had  gone  to 
sleep,  the  fellow  inside  could  let  in  the 
rest  and  finish  the  job.  I  walked  quietly 
across  the  room,  took  my  gun  from  the 
antlers,  knelt  down  a  few  feet  from  the 
pack,  aimed  square  in  the  center  and 
pulled  the  trigger." 

"Go  on,"  murmured  the  listener, 
with  a  shudder. 

"But  the  gun  didn't  go  off,"  con- 
tinued the  landlord,  clearing  his  throat. 

"  The  nipple  was  rusty  and  wouldn't 
work,  so  I  laid  down  the  rifle  and  got 
an  axe  from  the  kitchen.  It  had  been 
newly  ground  that  day,  and,  when  I 
lifted  it  over  my  head,  I  counted  upon 
cleaving  that  pack,  robber  and  all, 
clear  to  the  floor.  Just  as  I  raised  the 
axe  and  braced  myself  for  the  blow  I — 
saw  a  ghost." 

"A  ghost?" 

"Yes,  sir.  The  pack  opened,  and  I 
saw  sticking  out  of  its  top  the  curly 
yellow  head,  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks 
of  my  Mary  when  she  was  a  little  tot  of 
four.  The  shock  staggered  me  so  that 
I  sank  on  my  knees.  I  wiped  my  eyes, 
and  wondered  if  I  had  gone  crazy.  I 
was  almost  certain  of  it  when  the  ghost 
stretched  out  a  pair  of  chubby  white 
arms  and  said,  '  Deevnin',  drandpa  ! '  " 

"Ah,"  said  the  guest,  with  a  relieved 
sigh,  "I  begin  to  see.  And  what  did 
you  do  then  ?  " 

"I  don't  exactly  know,"  said  the 
landlord  softly;  "but  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  will  bend  a  stubborn  neck 
quicker  than  the  arms  of  a  little  child, 
I'd  like  to  know  what  it  is.  I  put  the 
tired  little  prisoner  down  by  the  fire, 
opened  the  door,  and  held  out  my  arms." 

"  And  the  mother — " 

" Yes,"  nodded  the  landlord,  "they 
were  both  there;  and,  mister,  I  guess 
that's  the  end  of  my  story,"  and  the 
old  man  wiped  his  eyes. 

"You  must  excuse  me,"  he  said 
weakly,  "  but  that  was  a  wet  evening, 
and  somehow  I  haven't  got  quite  dry 
since." — Grand  Magazine. 


Wild  Flowers  in  the  Home. 


Not  every  one  has  a  flower  garden, 
but  every  one  who  spends  even  a  part 
of  the  summer  in  the  country  has  the 
freedom  of  the  roadsides,  pastures, 
meadow  and  woods;  the  wild  gardens 
which  belong  to  every  man  and  no  man, 
where  every  one  is  free  to  gather,  and 
no  one  to  forbid.  Of  course  it  is  by 
courtesy  and  custom  that  this  freedom 
extends  to  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
perhaps  the  unacknowledged  obligation 
enhances  the  privilege  of  leaving  the 
long,  narrow  .roadside  flower  beds,  and 
looking  for  rarer  and  more  effective 


things  along  fences  and  hedges,  and 
in  shadowed  and  solitary  places. 

If  one  has  acquired  the  habit  of  wild- 
flower  gathering,  and  the  knowledge  of 
what  to  gather  and  how  to  bring  her 
gleanings  safely  home,  and  the  still 
further  knowledge  of  the  best  decora- 
tive effect  to  be  gotten  from  them,  she 
has  reached  a  possibility  of  great  satis- 
faction and  every-day  happiness. — Can- 
dace  Wheeler. 


A  Good  Farmer. 


One  day  in  the  summer  of  1857  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  sitting  in  his  office 
when  he  was  visited  by  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors, an  excellent  farmer,  but  one  in- 
clined to  increase  the  size  of  his  crops 
even  after  harvesting.  He  had  given 
on  this  particular  morning  a  skillfully 
padded  account  of  the  hay  he  had  put 
in. 

"I've  been  cutting  hay,  too,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Lincoln. 

"  Why,  Abe,  are  you  farming?  " 

"Yes." 

"  What  you  raise?  " 
"Just  hay." 

"  Good  crop  this  year?  " 

"Excellent." 

"How  many  tons?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know  just  how  many 
tons,  Simpson,  but  my  men  stacked  all 
they  could  outdoors,  and  then  stored 
the  rest  in  the  barn." 


It  Feels  Good 

on  your  face  and  your 
facu  always  feels  soft  and 
smooth,  if  you  use 

WILLIAMS'  iHovANp 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
tor  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Don't  Burn— Toasts 

Here's  to  the  Toaster  that  toasts  golden  brown, 
Dtligh  s  tin  he.rt  of  Peasant  and  Crown, 
All  other  devices  are  black  burning  roasters, 
When  Icomparei  to  RULOFSON'S  CALI- 
FORNIA TOASTERS. 


Patented. 


RULOFSON'S  CALIFORNIA  TOASTER 

is  without  an  equal  as  a  culinary  utensil;  makes 
delicious,  crisp,  golden  brown  toast  without  burned 
edges;  excellent  to  warm  over  rolls  or  biscuits — 
do»sn't  dry  them  up.  Placed  under  a  saucepan  It 
prevents  the  contents  from  scorching  or  sticking  to 
the  bottom;  fine  for  keeping  food  warm. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  them  send  us  25c  and 
we  will  forward  Toaster  by  express.  Send  name 
of  your  hardware  denier  and  receive  handsome 
California  Souvenir,  FREE. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  COMPANY, 
238  Crossley  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


ROSS  McMAHON 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 

Tents  Rented. 
Bags,  Tents,  Awnings,  Hammocks  and  Covers. 
36  MARKET  STREET, 

Phone  Bush  868.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TENTS ! 

IRRIGATION  HOSE,  ETC 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

SUN  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

603  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Look  After  Your  Fences  Now. 

Use  the  J.  F.  Plattenberger  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Post,  the  post  that  will  not  rot,  corrode  or 
burn.  It  Is  the  post  that  will  last  FOREVER.  It 
Improves  with  age.  Make  them  yourself.  Nothing 
is  more  simple.  For  molds  and  further  description, 
address 

J.  P.  Plattenberger,  Savanna,  III. 


June  10,  1905. 
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Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Don't  use  borax  and  rosewater  to 
remove  tan  and  freckles  without  put- 
ting on  a  little  cold  cream  afterwards, 
for  borax  makes  the  skin  dry. 

A  glass  of  water  drunk  half  an  hour 
before  meals  and  just  before  retiring 
will  frequently  regulate  the  bowels,  so 
those  troubled  with  constipation  will  be 
all  right. 

Camphor  is  very  useful  to  freshen 
the  air  of  a  sick  room.  Put  a  piece  on 
an  old  saucer,  and  on  it  lay  the  point  of 
a  red-hot  poker,  when  its  fumes  will 
quickly  fill  the  room. 

In  testing  a  piece  of  cloth  to  see  if  it 
is  a  cotton  mixture,  if  you  cut  a  small 
piece  off  and  put  a  match  to  it,  if  it  is 
all  wool  it  will  only  singe,  but  if  cotton 
is  there  it  will  flare  up. 

To  remove  old  putty  and  paint,  make 
a  paste  of  soft  soap  and  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  or  with  slaked  lime  and 
pearlash.  Lay  it  on  with  a  piece  of 
rag  or  a  brush,  and  leave  it  for  several 
hours,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
paint  or  putty  may  be  easily  removed. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  eggs 
covered  with  boiling  water  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  five  minutes  are  more 
nourishing  and  more  easily  digested 
than  eggs  placed  in  boiling  water  and 
allowed  to  boil  furiously  for  three  and  a 
half  minutes. 

To  tell  if  a  diamond  is  genuine  make 
a  small  dot  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  a 
lead  pencil,  and  look  at  it  through  the 
diamond.  If  it  shows  but  a  single  dot 
the  diamond  is  genuine;  if  it  shows 
more  than  one,  or  the  mark  appears 
scattered,  it  is  false,  no  matter  what  it 
cost. 

Make  a  delicious  violet  perfume  by 
putting  half  an  ounce  of  small  pieces  of 
orris  <oot  into  two  ounces  of  alcohol. 
Add  to  this  a  bunch  of  newly  picked 
violets,  cork  and  bottle  tightly  and 
shake  well.  After  it  has  been  standing 
four  or  five  days  a  few  drops  on  the 
handkerchiefs  will  leave  the  scent  of 
fresh  violets. 

When  the  handles  of  steel  knives  and 
forks  come  off  they  can  be  easily  mended 
with  resin.  Pour  a  little  powdered 
resin  into  the  cavity  in  the  handle. 
Heat  the  part  of  the  knife  that  fits  into 
the  handle  until  it  is  red-hot,  and  thrust 
into  the  handle.  It  will  become  firmly 
fixed  by  the  resin  when  it  becomes 
cool.    Protect  the  blade  from  the  heat. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Fruit  Jelly. — Soak  one  box  of  gela- 
tine one  hour  in  one  pint  of  cold  water; 
when  soaked,  pour  on  one  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  then  put  in  a  quart  of  fruit. 
Pineapples,  canned  strawberries  or 
raspberries  or  other  fruits  may  be  used. 
Add  one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon,  then  pour  in  mold  to 
harden.    Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Scalloped  White  Fish. — Mince  some 
nicely  cooked  white  fish  until  you  have 
a  cupful;  season  with  pepper  and  salt 
and  a  generous  bit  of  butter.  Into  this 
stir  a  cupful  of  breadcrumbs  and  two 
eggs,  then  turn  the  mixture  into  a  bak- 
ing dish  which  has  been  well  buttered, 
and  pour  over  it  a  half  cupful  of  milk, 
drop  pieces  of  butter  over  the  top  and 
bake  twenty  minutes. 

Strawberry  Dumplings. — Roll  out  a 
layer  of  cream  of  tartar  biscuit  dough 
very  thin;  butter  and  spread  very 
thickly  with  ripe  strawberries  which 
have  been  rolled  in  sugar;  then  roll  the 
dough  up ,  pinch  the  edges  tightly  to- 
gether and  steam  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  When  done,  serve  immedi- 
ately, cutting  slices  from  the  end,  jelly- 
roll  fashion.  An  egg  sauce  or  whipped 
cream  is  delicious  with  this  dessert. 

Veal  Curry. — Veal  is  one  of  the 
meats  especially  adapted  for  curries. 
Here  is  a  recipe,  recommended  at 
the  New  England  School  of  Cookery: 
A  slice  of  veal,  half  an  inch  thick, 
weighing  a  pound  and  a  half,  is  cooked 
quickly  in  a  frying  pan  without  any  but- 
ter. The  surface  should  be  quickly 
seared.  Take  out  of  the  pan  and  cut  in 
pieces  about  an  inch  and  a  half  square. 
Make  the  curry  sauce  as  follows:  Fry 
two  sliced  onions  in  half  a  cupful  of  but- 
ter, take  out  the  onions  and  add  to  the 


butter  the  meat,  half  a  tablespoonful  of 
curry  powder,  and  boiling  water  to 
cover.  Cook  slowly  until  the  meat  is 
tender.  Thicken  when  done  with  flour 
stirred  into  cold  water  and  season  with 
salt,  cayenne  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon 
juice.  Serve  with  a  border  of  boiled 
rice. 

Pineapple  Custard.—  Make  smooth 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  with  one 
of  butter  and  stir  into  a  quart  of  boiling 
milk.  Have  ready  the  beaten  yolks  of 
eight  eggs,  add  to  them  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  of  sugar  and  turn  into  the  milk, 
stirring  constantly  for  three  minutes; 
add,  when  cold,  a  cupful  of  chopped 
pineapple  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
lemon  juice.  Cover  with  a  meringue  of 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  four  dessert 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Brown 
lightly  in  the  oven. 


when  you  have 

Cramps,  Colic,  Diarrhoea 


or  similar  troubles 


with 


(PERRY  DAVIS') 

It  never  fails  to  give  prompt  relief.  It's 
V.ie  best  pbysician  you  could  employ. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK, 

316  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Authorized  Capital  $1,000,000.00. 

Paid  Up  Capital   500.000.00. 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits   265,000.00. 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  DEPOSITS.     LOANS  MADE. 

Directors : 

WM.  BABCOCK  Parrott  &  Co. 

S.  L.  ABBOT   Security  Savings  Bank. 

O.  D.  BALDWIN  O.  D  Baldwin  &  Son. 

JOSEPH  D.  GRANT  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co. 

E.  J.  McCUTCHEN   Page,  McCutchen  &  Knight. 

L.  P.  MONTEAGLE  Capitalist. 

R.  H.  PEASE  Pres.  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

WARREN  D.  CLARK. . .  Williams,  Dimond  &  Co. 

JAS.  L.  FLOOD  Capitalist. 

J.  A.  DONOHOE,  Pres.  Donohoe-Kelly  BankingCo. 

JOHN  PARROTT  Capitalist. 

JACO  5  STERN  Vice-Pres.  Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 

WILLIAM  BABCOCK  President. 

S.  L.  ABBOT  Vice-President  and  Manager. 

FRED  W.  RAY  Secretary. 

SIDNEY  V.  SMITH  Attorney. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  Deposits  for  six  months 
ending  Dec.  31, 1904,  was  at       per  cent  per  annum. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 

RATES  810.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 

Table  first  class.  PostofBce  and  Telephone. 

Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 
to 

F.  E.  ROME,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


ta 


We  place  several  hundred  graduates  In  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  will  of  City  Hill, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  135;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  115;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  150.  Established  1884  Send  for  circular. 


DR.  G.  S.  MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Eastern  Star"  Hams  and  Bacon 
m   "Golden  Gate"  Leaf  Lard 


Primrose"  Salad  Oil 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

YEARLY  SALES  $4,750,000  00 


WES 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


PACKERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTED 

PRODUCTS 


Portable  Buildings 

NO.  47.    STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  9J£  in.  by  22  ft.  1 '/j  in. 
One  outside  and  two  inside  doors.   Three  windows.   Three  rooms. 
Shipping  weight,  4800  pounds.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS.       -      OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


EAMES  TRICYCLES  AND  ROLLING  CHAIRS 

Won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  If  you  or  a  friend  need  some 
means  of  getting  around,  write  for  our  catalogue  of  the  best  chairs  made. 

E  A  /V\ES    TRICYCLE  CO., 

2020  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Los  Angeles  Representatives,  SWEENEY  SURGICAL  MANF'G  CO., 
212  S.  Hill  Street. 


J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

We  furnish  promptly:  Farmers,  orchard  men, 
men  and  wives,  blacksmiths,  teamsters,  and 
servants.  Send  us  your  orders  and  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Female  Dept.,  334  Sutter  St  Phone  Main  5306. 

Male  Dept.,  628  Sacramento  St  Phone  Main  1814. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $600,000.00 

BANKING  OFFICE,  315  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Officers: 

CHARLES  CARPY  President. 

ARTHUR  LEGALLET  Vice-President. 

LEON  BOCQUERAZ  Secretary. 

JOHN  GINTY  Assistant  Secretary. 

P.  A.  BERGEROT  attorney. 


Facts  About  the 


L 


OF  SCRANTON,  PA., 

The  Largest  Educational  Institution  in  the  World. 

Capital  invested,  $6,000,000. 

Buildings  owned  and  occupied  in  Scranton,  5. 

Total  floor  space  of  buildings,  7  acres. 

Cost  of  buildings,  8550,000. 

Number  of  employes,  3200. 

Total  number  of  students  and  graduates,  Feb.  1,  1905,  755,000. 
Mail  matter  handled  each  day,  15,000  pieces. 
Daily  output  of  Printing  Department,  \hk  tons. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  textbooks  and  instruction  papers,  not  counting  printing,  revisions,  etc., 
81,000,000. 

Amount  now  being  spent  annually  for  improving  and  revising  textbooks  and  instruction 
papers,  8250,000. 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  size,  strength,  and  great  work  done  by  the  I.  C.  S.  If  we 
had  not  been  successful  in  helping  workers  to  obtain  better  positions  and  Increased  salaries  for 
over  fourteen  years,  the  above  figures  would  be  Impossible.  No  other  institution  has  the  Courses, 
the  System,  or  the  Means  to  provide  such  a  training  as  that  offered  by  the  I.  C.  S. 

What  Position  DoYOU  Want? 

Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Positions  for  Which  We  Can  Train  You. 


Ad  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Newspaper  Illustrator 
General  Illustrator 
Carpet  Designer 
Wallpaper  Designer 
Linoleum  Designer 
Bookcover  Designer 
Draftsman 
Ornamental  Designer 
Sign  Painter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Marine  Engineer 
Traction  Engineer 
Gas  Engineer 
Refrigeration  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Write  for 


Machine  Designer 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Foreman  Blacksmith 

Civil  Service  Examinations 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Teacher 

Commercial  Law 

Navigator 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Machine  Designer 
Dynamo  Tender 

Electric  Lighting  Superintendent 
Electric  Railway  Superintendent 
Electrician 
Wireman 

Telephone  Engineer 

Free  Catalogue  stating  Course  which 


Telegraph  Engineer 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 

Architectural  Draftsman 

Building  Inspector 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Heat  and  Ventilator  Engineer 

CrviL  Engineer 

Bridge  Engineer 

Municipal  Engineer 

Hydraulic  Engineer 

R.  R.  Construction  Engineer 

Surveyor 

Mine  Surveyor 

Chemist 

French  )  With  Edison 
German  ^Repeating 
Spanish )  Phonograph 
Interests  you. 


Name  

Address  

Course  interested  In  

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 

J.  W.  HENDERSON,  Superintendent, 

(310  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  June  7,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
»eek  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   I   88>*@   86%         82  @  81 

Thursday   »7%®   89  81 X®  82^ 

Friday   88$®   89«         82«@  83', 

Saturday   88%®   W%         82\@  82 

Monday   884®   87  82H®  81 H 

Tuesday   87*®   88*         81%®  82ft 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Julv.  Sept. 

Wednesday                        49  (o,49S  484@48H 

Thursday                           49*<&51  48*i@49?» 

Friday                              50  %  fa  50  X  49?»®49M 

Saturday                           50fc(a.49s„  494@48H 

Monday                             50«<a.49K  49H@48X 

Tuesday                            50  @51  49*b@50 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  In  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec.  1905. 

Thursday  H  354®  1  36 

Fridav   1  36  @1  354 

Saturday   1  KK01  35!* 

Monday   1  34%fo>l  36 

Tuesday   1  364®  1  37* 

Wednesday   1  36H®<  38 


May.  1906. 

-®  

-®  



-@  

-@- 


•Holiday. 


Wheat. 


Most  of  the  influences  on  the  wheat 
market  the  current  week  have  been  of  a 
bearish  character,  or  operators  have 
tried  to  make  them  so,  as  is  generally  the 
case  at  the  close  of  the  season,  with  condi- 
tions just  now  favorable  for  the  bear  ele- 
ment getting  in  its  work  in  this  country, 
stocks  of  wheat  throughout  the  United 
States  being  exceedingly  light  and  per- 
mitting of  only  small  trade  on  domestic 
account.  Despite  all  the  efforts  of  buyers, 
however,  the  market  for  new  wheat  does 
not  give  promise  of  opening  at  very  low 
prices.  The  yield  in  this  State  will  not  be 
as  heavy  as  was  generally  estimated  dur- 
ing the  Spring  months,  and  much  of  the 
grain  will  be  under  No.  1.  There  will 
probably  be  a  tolerably  wide  range  in 
values,  and  no  necessity  of  holders  of  good 
to  choice  wheat  selling  at  unremunerative 
figures.  December  wheat  has  been  slightly 
above  $1.35  the  past  week,  with  no  dispo- 
sition shown  to  short  it  heavily  at  the 
prices  ruling.  Ocean  freights  on  wheat 
for  new  crop  loading  are  22s  6d  to  Europe, 
usual  option,  or  at  21s  3d  if  cargo  is  cleared 
for  direct  port.  Four  ships  are  now  on 
the  engaged  list. 

California  Milling  II  574@1  62!4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    ®  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  50  @1  55 

Oregon  Club   1  50  $1  KM 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1905,  delivery,  11.34 7»@1.36(4. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  ll.36>4@1.3G. 

Ocean,  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   6sl04d@-s-d  -«-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   174®-s  23*@-s 

Local  market  il  2?4@1  32*      tl  50@1  55 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  May  1  and  June  1: 

Tons.  May  1.       June  1. 

Wheat   23,156  *18,861 

Barley   4,280  fl.952 

Oats    2,226  686 

Corn   543  360 

•Including  5,903  tons  at  Port  Costa,  11,329  tons  at 
Stockton. 

tlncluding  349  tons  at  Port  Costa,  479  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  4,295 
tons  for  the  month  of  May.  A  year  ago 
there  were  32,549  tons  of  wheat  and  11,121 
tons  of  barley  in  near-by  warehouses. 

STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  IN  STATE  JUNE  1. 

Stocks  of  cereals,  etc.,  in  the  State  on 
June  1,  1805,  and  previous  dates  are  given 
by  the  Merchants'  Exchange  as  follows: 

1005  1904.  1903.  1902. 

Flour,  bbls  120,533  165,004  115,004  177.173 

Wheat,  ells      .  THi.lim  2.190,920  1.010,100  2  505.780 

Barley,  ctis  220,960  1,191,300  601,820  567,080 

Oats,  ctls            25.620  57,660  100,200  112  320 

Rye,  ctls               5,980  14,120  17.960  53,800 

Com,  ctls             25,460  19,620  22,600  48,980 

Beans,  sks  201,831  326,313  333.073  312,746 

Floor. 

Considering  the  light  stocks  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
trade,  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  business 
doing,  both  for  export  and  on  local  ac- 
count. Market  for  desirable  qualities  is 
firm  at  prevailing  rates.  Many  of  the 
mills  on  the  coast  are  closed  down  and 
will  likely  remain  so  for  a  month  or  more 
to  come. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00   ®5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers"  extra   8  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   I  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Market  shows  unsettled  condition,  with 
stocks  of  old  barley  almost  exhausted, 


and  no  great  quantities  of  new  crop  yet 
available.  Speculative  operators  are  ex- 
pecting prices  for  No.  1  feed  to  drop  to  $1 
per  cental  or  lower  before  the  close  of  the 
month.  No.  1  feed  barley,  early  delivery, 
seller's  option,  has  been  offered  at  81.02}. 
But  anticipation  is  not  always  realization. 
The  market  is  tending  downward,  how- 
ever, with  prospects  that  the  bear  ele- 
ment will  crowd  prices  to  lower  levels 
than  warranted,  and  later  on  values  will 
recover.  Most  of  the  tonnage  now  en- 
gaged for  grain  loading  will  likely  take 
barley  ae  main  cargo.  The  present 
freight  rates  on  this  cereal  to  Europe  are 
23s  9d  per  ton  for  usual  option  as  to  ports, 
22s  6d  if  clearance  is  made  direct. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  spot  II  05  ®1  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good,  to  arrive               1  00  @1  02* 

Brewing.  No.  1  to  choice  old              1  25  @1  30 

Chevalier,  No  1  to  choice     <g  

Oevaller,  common  to  fair   ■   &  

Oats. 

Market  is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  buy- 
ers, stock  being  light  and  practically 
cornered.  On  the  1st  inst.  the  supplies 
of  oats  in  city  warehouses  were  reported 
at  686  tons,  as  against  2,226  tons  on  May 
1st,  and  1,820  tons  on  June  1st,  1904. 
Present  offerings  are  largely  ordinary 
grades  of  whites  and  blacks. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  11  65  @  

White,  good  to  choice   1  55  @1  60 

White,  poor  to  fair    @—  

Milling    @— '■  

Black  oats..    1  50  @1  60 

Red.  fair  to  choice    <a  

Corn 

Not  much  corn  of  any  sort  now  in  store 
here,  but  with  the  export  demand  less 
active  than  for  some  time  past,  the  mar- 
ket is  easier  in  tone.  Stocks  in  city  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  were  360  tons,  as 
against  543  tons  on  May  1st,  and  200  tons 
on  June  1st,  1904.  Prices  a  year  ago 
were  at  much  the  same  range  as  at 
present. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  Cal  II  45  @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  40  <&1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  50   @1  60 

Egyptian  White   1  324@1  374 

Egyptian  Brown   1  224@1  274 

Eastern,  sacked   1  374@1  47* 

Kye. 

Good  to  choice  rye  is  a  scarce  article  in 
this  market  and  is  being  verv  steadily 
held. 

Good  to  choice  II  55  ®i  65 

Buckwheat. 

Not  enough  of  this  cereal  now  offering 
to  enable  giving  more  than  nominal 
quotations. 

Good  to  choice  12  00    @2  25 

Beans. 

Market  for  prime  to  choice  beans  is  firm 
at  prevailing  values,  offerings  of  desirable 
qualities  not  being  heavy  of  any  variety. 
Inferior  beans,  fit  only  for  hogs  or  sheep, 
are  to  be  had  at  $15  per  ton  or  less.  Stocks 
of  beans  in  city  warehouses  were  reported 
on  1st  inst.  at  108,761  sacks,  and  on  May 
1st  were  112,570  sacks. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  13  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  2o  @3  40 

Large  White   2  50  @3  00 

Pinks   3  50  @4  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   6  00   @6  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   5  75  @6  oo 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00   @3  15 

Dried  Peas. 

The  market  is  quiet  at  quotably  un- 
changed values.  About  the  only  inquiry 
at  present  is  for  choice  Green  and  ordi- 
nary Niles. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   ®3  50 

Gnrbanzos,  Small   3  00  ®3  25 

Niles   1  50   @2  00 

Hops. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  special 
activity  in  the  local  market.  Stocks  are 
too  light  to  admit  of  much  movement, 
and  growers  generally  are  holding  for 
30(5  35c,  while  the  views  of  buyers  are  at  a 
lower  range.  The  growing  crop  promises 
to  be  later  than  ordinarily  and  the  yield 
comparatively  light  to  the  acre  in  most 
localities.  The  New  York  Producers' 
Price  Current  thus  reviews  the  situation: 
"  Very  little  change  can  be  noticed  in  the 
general  position  of  the  hop  market,  unless 
it  be  a  gradually  softening  tendency. 
Very  little  business  has  been  done,  but 
when  sales  have  been  reported  they  are 
generally  at  concessions  in  prices.  We 
hear  of  a  small  lot  of  Russian  river  hops 
having  been  sold  on  the  local  market  at 
25c,  and  a  lot  of  Yakimas  has  been  offered 
to  a  dealer  here  at  23Jc  on  the  coast.  Ad- 
vices from  Oregon  report  additional  rains 
which  have  had  a  beneficial  effect,  but 
weather  continues  cool  and  warmer 
weather  badly  needed.  Estimates  of  the 
1905  crop  in  Oregon  are  now  placed  at 
100,000  to  115,000  bales  unless  the  crop  has 
a  serious  setback.  Advices  from  Wash- 
ington and  California  are  generally  favor- 
able. The  combination  or  pool  on  the 
coast  still  talk  firmly  and  confidently  re- 
fusing to  sell  hops  below  30c,  claiming 
their  hops  will  be  needed  sooner  or  later, 


and  quietly  awaiting  developments,  but 
few  dealers  here  see  any  encouragement 
in  the  outlook.  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
contracting  of  tho  coming  crop  and  if  any 
future  sales  have  been  made  by  dealers  to 
brewers  they  have  probably  gone  short. 
In  this  State  weather  continues  cool  and 
there  has  been  frost,  hut  little  damage  re- 
ported, except  retarding  the  growth.  If 
frost  had  appeared  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
when  shoots  were  young  and  tender  there 
would  have  been  considerably  more  dam- 
age. Warm  weather  is  anxiously  looked 
for.  A  sale  of  75  bales  old  olds  is  "reported 
in  the  State  at  11c.  The  English  markets 
are  distinctly  weaker,  while  continued 
very  quiet  markets  are  reported  on  the 
Continent.  Crop  advices  are,  generally 
favorable  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  warmer  weather  wanted 
there  as  well  as  in  this  country.  The 
Government's  report  lately  issued,  gives 
the  sales  of  beer  in  this  country  for  the 
months  of  January,  February,  March  and 
April,  1905,  at  13,508,592  barrels,  against 
13,031,689  barrels  the  corresponding 
months  of  1904,  an  increase  of  470,903 
barrels." 

Good  to  choice  nominal   27   (a>  30 

Wool. 

The  most  interest  now  is  in  the  pool 
sales  soon  to  take  place  at  Ukiah  and 
Cloverdale.  Outside  of  above  districts 
there  is  little  wool  in  the  State  which  has 
not  been  sold.  There  is  every  indication 
that  for  the  clip  of  the  Northern  Coast 
counties  better  prices  will  be  realized  than 
have  been  current  for  years.  For  some 
of  these  wools  30c.  has  been  bid  and  more 
will  likely  be  realized  for  best  clips. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  30  (3— 

Northern,  free  28  ®29 

Northern,  defective  23  @26 

Middle  County,  free  27  ®— 

Middle  Oounty,  defective  23  @25 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  26  @— 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  20  @24 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  27  @30 

Nevada   22  @29 

nay  and  Straw. 

Market  for  choice  old  hay  is  rather 
firm,  with  little  of  this  sort  coming  for- 
ward. High  grade  Wheat  and  fancy  Red 
Oat  are  most  sought  after,  $15  being 
obtainable  for  the  former  and  $12  for  the 
latter.  Common  old  continues  plentiful 
and  cheap.  New  hay  is  arriving  both  by 
rail  and  boat,  but  dealers  are  discouraging 
shipments  by  talking  extremely  low 
prices.  New  Contra  Costa  Wheat  hay 
was  reported  sold  at  $8,  and  Tame  Oat 
hay  from  same  section  at  $6.  San  Mateo 
Red  Oat  hay  showing  rust  went  at  96. 
For  new  Alfalfa  there  is  practically  no 
demand  at  present;  on  one  lot  $4  was  bid. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00  ®  14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  ®  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ®  12  00 

Wild  Oat   7  00  @  9  00 

Barley   7  00  O  9  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  ®  10  00 

Clover   6  00  @  9  00 

Stock  hay   5  00  @  6  50 

Compressed   12  00  @  14  50 

Straw,  V  bale   35  @  50 

Mlllstuffs. 

Stocks  of  Bran  and  Middlings  are  light 
and  mostly  in  few  hands,  causing  them  to 
be  steadily  held,  but  the  inquiry  for  them 
is  of  a  very  light  order.  Market  for 
Cracked  Corn  has  an  easier  tone.  Rolled 
Barley  is  expected  to  soon  rule  lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  *  ton  118  00  (a)  20  00 

Bran,  ¥  ton   21  00  ®  22  00 

Middlings   24  50  @  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50  @  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   26  00  @  27  00 

Cornmeal   80  50  @  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   31  00  @  32  00 

Oilcake  Meal   83  50  @  35  00 

Seeds. 

Business  is  of  a  light  order  in  this  de- 
partment and  at  generally  unchanged 
values.  Spot  stocks  of  the  several  kinds 
quoted  herewith  are  of  very  moderate 
volume. 

Flax   II  75   @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   ..    3  50   @  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   8  @124 

Canary   6M®  64 

Rape   2  @  2% 

Hemp   34@— 

Tlmothv   5  @  54 

Honey. 

There  is  not  much  honey  of  any  sort 
now  on  the  market,  but  the  demand  is 
slow.  Some  new  is  offering,  mainly  of  lots 
to  arrive.  It  is  likely  there  will  be  more 
inquiry  and  better  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  holdings  a  little  later  on. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  54®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  4   @  5 

Extracted,  Amber  3  @  34 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   24®  3 

White  Comb,  1 -frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

Values  remain  quotably  as  previously 
noted,  with  moderate  demand  and  not 
much  arriving. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  0>  27  @29 

Dark  25  @2« 


Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Prime  to  choice  beef  is  not  in  excessive 
supply  and  is  in  fair  request  at  slightly 
better  figures  than  have  been  lately  cur- 
rent. Veal  of  desirable  sizes  is  meeting 
with  prompt  custom.  Mutton  is  without 
quotable  change  offerings  proving  ample 
for  current  needs.  Prevailing  values  on 
choice  Spring  Lamb  are  being  well  main- 
tained. Hogs  wero  in  too  light  receipt 
and  prices  too  high  for  packing. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  B>   54@— 

Beef ,  2n6?  quality   —  fa  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  ®  44 

Mutton— ewes,  6®7c;  wethers   7  ®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   5ft®  b\ 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   .=>  v<S  54 

Hogs,  small,  fat   54®  64 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   4  @  6 

Veal,  small,  »tt>   5  ®  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  V  B>   8  fa- 
Lamb,  spring,  »  lb                                84®  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Competition  among  dealers  is  not  quite 
so  keen  on  Hides  as  it  has  been  lately,  but 
there  is  still  a  good  demand.  Market  for 
Wool  Pelts  is  firm.  Tallow  values  are 
ruling  steady. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  H4@—  104®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  11  @—     10  @  — 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  10  @—       9  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  104®—  94@— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  B>s.  10   @—       9  fa- 
Stags    8  @—       7  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  104®-       94®  - 

Wet  Salted  Veal  114®—  104®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  12*®—  114®- 

Dry  Hides  19  ®—     18  @- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal.ll  to  16  tbs.164®—  154®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  22  @—      21  ®— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1  50@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   9<xai  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling.  V  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  25@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  i  76®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  2  00g— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®— 

norse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  10,44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24@34 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  a  fairly  active  movement  in 
Grain  Bags  and  market  is  firm  at  current 
rates.  Some  trouble  has  been  experienced 
in  promptly  filling  all  calls  for  deliveries 
on  buyer  June-July  contracts. 

Bean  Bags  I  5  ® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   «H®7M 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   h\®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36, spot   6  »«64 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.  6\rS)64 

Wool  Sacks,  4-lb   82  ® — 

Wool  Saoks,  3  WB>   80   ® — 

Poultry. 

Demand  was  not  lacking  for  choice 
young  poultry,  the  larger  and  fatter  the 
better.  Some  of  superior  size  and  in  fine 
flesh  brought  higher  prices  than  were 
warranted  as  regular  quotations.  Some 
Young  Roosters,  spurlessand  extra  large, 
sold  at  $10  per  doz.  For  some  very  choice 
Young  Light  Brahma  Hons  $12  per  doz. 
was  realized.  Market  for  common  old 
fowls  and  very  small  young  stock  was  slow 
and  devoid  of  firmness. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  ^   •  24   ®  26 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  fib   19  ®  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  >b   '8  ®  19 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  50  ®  6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  ®750 

Fryers   6  60  ®600 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   1  75  ®  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   5  00  @  5  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6  00  ®  6  50 

Geese,  »  pair   I  50  @  2  00 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  25  @  1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  ®  1  50 

Pigeons,  youo<c   1  50   ®  1  75 

Hotter. 

Several  Government  contracts  for  but- 
ter, aggregating  over  200,000  lbs.,  were 
let  in  this  market  the  past  week.  Some 
Southern  dealers  were  making  bids  on 
Northern  creameries.  There  was  no  lack 
of  demand,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  for 
some  weeks  to  come,  unless  prices  should 
be  crowded  above  the  parity  of  values 
East. 

Creamery,  extras,  $  D>   21  ®22 

Creamery,  firsts   20  ®2I 

Creamery,  seconds   19  @20 

Dairy,  select   20  @21 

Dairy,  firsts   194®20 

Dairy,  seconds   184®19 

Mixed  Store   17  @l« 

Cheese. 

There  are  no  excessive  offerings  of  de- 
sirable qualities  of  flats,  the  demand  being 
good  at  current  rates.  Market  for  small 
sizes  is  firm,  owing  to  limited  supplies. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   10  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   9H®— 

California,  fair  to  good     9  ®  9H 

California.  "Young  Americas"   10  ®12 

Eastern,  old   17  ®18 

Eggs. 

Tendency  is  to  a  wider  range  in  prices, 
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with  market  firm  for  strictly  choice  to 
fancy.  Certain  buyers  insist  on  having 
uniformly  large  and  white  eggs.  These 
are  in  light  receipt.  Eggs  running  irreg- 
ular as  to  size  and  color  are  in  ample  sup- 
ply for  the  demand. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  23  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  21  @22 

California,  good  to  choice  store   17H@19 

Eastern  firsts   19  @— 

Eastern  seconds  ;   16S4@— 

Potatoes. 

Old  potatoes  are  in  light  supply  and  the 
season  for  them  is  nearly  ended.  New 
potatoes  are  coming  forward  in  liberal 
quantity,  but  they  are  largely  of  ordinary 
quality.  For  choice  new  good  prices 
were  realized. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  <p  cental   1  00   ®  1  25 

Salinas  Burbanks,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Eastern  Burbanks,  W  cental   1  40  ffl  1  60 

River  Reds,  H»  cental   —  ©  — 

Oregon  Burbanks,  f,  cental   —  @  — 

Chile  Garnet,  $  cental    1  00  @  1  20 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ft  cental   —  ffl  — 

Vegetables. 

Green  Peas  and  String  Beans  were  in 
liberal  receipt  most  of  the  week.  As- 
paragus of  common  quality  was  in  good 
supply,  but  there  was  not  much  which 
could  be  termed  choice  to  fancy,  and  lat- 
ter sort  met  with  a  firm  market.  There 
were  further  receipts  of  Tomatoes  from 
Florida,  and  also  some  Green  Peppers 
from  same  section,  choice  of  both  bring- 
ing stiff  figures.  Summer  Squash  sold  at 
a  decline.  Green  Corn  went  at  a  wide 
range  of  prices,  owing  to  great  difference 
in  quality.  Red  Onions  were  in  liberal 
receipt.  New  Yellow  Dan  vers  are  begin- 
ning to  arrive. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  f,  lb  

Asparagus,  No.  2,  f>  tb  

Beans,  Lima,  ft  

Beans,  String,  ft  ft  

Beans,  Wax,  ft  ft  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  fts  . . 

Corn,  Green,  ft  doz  

Egg  Plant,  ft  ft  

Garlic,  ft  ft  

Mushrooms,  ft  ft  

Onions,  Australian,  19  ctl   

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  ft  ctl. 

Onions,  New  Red,  ft  ctl  

Peas,  Green,  ft  sack  

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  lb  

Peppers,  Green,   ft  lb  

Rhubarb  ft  box  

Summer  Squash,  small  box   


5 

ffl 

7*4 

5 

3 

«f 
ffl 

5K 

50 

ffl 
® 

15 

ffl 

30 

10 

© 

15 

4 

@ 

6 

6  00 

(a) 

ffl 

ffl  1 

50 

75 

(a)  1 

25 

1  25 

<a  2 

00 

15 

ffl 
<a 

25 

50 

ffl 

75 

50 

ffl 

75 

1  25 

(Si  1  fO 

1  25 

ffl  1 

75 

2  50 

ffl  3  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  ft  crate  

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apricots  were  in  increased  supply  and 
prices  were  at  a  lower  range  than  last 
quoted,  but  choice  to  select  were  salable 
to  fair  advantage,  in  some  instances  bring- 
ing an  advance  on  quotations.  Green 
Apples  and  Pears  were  in  fair  supply, 
as  compared  with  the  demand,  but 
being  mostly  windfalls,  were  naturally 
not  much  sought  after.  Peaches  were  in 
rather  light  receipt  most  of  the  week  and 
best  brought  comparatively  good  prices. 
Early  Plums  made  a  liberal  display  and 
prices  ruled  more  in  favor  of  buyers. 
Cherries  showed  reduced  receipt  and  desir- 
able qualities  brought  good  figures. 
There  were  increased  arrivals  of  Canta- 
loupes from  Coachella  Valley.  Black 
Figs  from  Yuma  Heights  brought  $1.25 
per  small  box.  Most  kinds  of  Berries  in 
season  were  in  good  supply,  and  the  mar- 
ket in  the  main  favored  the  buying  in- 
terest. 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  ft  50-lb.  box. . 

Apples,  green,  ft  small  box  

Apricots,  Royal,  ft  box  

Blackberries,  ft  chest  

Cantaloupes,  Coachella,  ffl  crate. . 
Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx 
Cherries,  White,  good  to  choice,  bx 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  ft  box  

Cherries,  loose.  ft  lb  

Currants,  ft  chest  

Gooseberries,  English,  ft  lb  

Gooseberries,  other  kinds,  ft  

Loganberries,  ft  chest  

Loganberries,  ft  crate  

Peaches,  ft  box  

Pears,  Madeleine,  ft  box  

Plums,  Cherry,  ft  box  

Plums,  Clyman,  ft  crate  

Prunes,  Tragedr,  f(  crate  

Raspberries,  ft  crate  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  f*  chest. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Spot  stocks  of  dried  fruit  are  principally 
Prunes  of  the  middle  sizes,  and  offerings 
of  these  are  being  rapidly  reduced,  with 
market  firm  at  current  rates.  The 
steamer  Umatilla,  sailing  last  week  for 
British  Columbia,  took  42,925  fts.  Prunes 
and  19,257  fts.  other  dried  fruit.  The 
steamer  Queen  sailing  on  4th  inst.  for 
British  Bolumbia,  carried  54,070  fts.  dried 
fruit,  including  47,075  fts.  Prunes  and 
2,625  fts.  Apricots.  New  Prunes  are  not 
offering  under  3c.  basis  for  Santa  Claras. 
Dearlers  are  talking  5ic@7Jc.  on  new 
Apricots,  as  to  quality,  for  future  de- 
livery, and  5$@8Jc.  for  the  different 
grades  of  this  year's  Peaches.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  choice  to  fancy  Pears 
will  bring  stiff  prices 
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75 
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la 
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EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5V4ffl  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  6!^ffl  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  —  ffl— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  ft   6  ©  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   T/2@— 

Pigs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  5^ffl  6!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7  @  8^ 

Pears,  standard,  ft  ft   6i4@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7H@H 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5V4ffl  6J4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  ffl  8J4 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6K@  7S4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — ffl— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  — @ — c;  40-50s,  m@4L/ie; 
50-60S,  23£@3c;  60-70s,  2^@2Hc;  70-80S,  2@2^c; 
80-90s,  l^@2c;  90-lOOs,  154@12i£c;  small,  lH@ltfc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2K@  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  ffl 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3  ©  3VJ 

Figs,  Black   2%®  i 

Raisins. 

Raisins  mow  offering  include  few  of 
high  grade.  The  market  is  quiet  at  quo- 
tably  unchanged  values.  The  last  two 
steamers  clearing  from  this  port  for 
British  Columbia  took  12,000  pounds. 

CROP  OP  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-lb  box          85  ffl  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box   90   ffl  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    ffll  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    ffll  85 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3^@3V4c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @4j^c 

4-  Crown  Standard  i%@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   — @4^c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  6  o 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  i%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded   4%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  A]4@4\c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5i4@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  fair  supply,  and  for 
desirable  qualities  there  was  a  tolerably 
good  demand  at  steady  values.  Late  Val- 
encias  are  now  most  in  favor  for  long-dis- 
tance shipments  and  command  the  best 
average  prices.  Lemons  were  in  ample 
supply,  although  the  movement  showed 
some  increase  and  values  ruled  steady. 
Limes  were  in  increased  stock  and  market 
was  easy  in  tone. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, ft  bx  2  25  @2  50 
Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  ft  box.  1  50  @2  00 

Oranges,  Valencias,  ft  box   2  00   @2  50 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .    ffl  

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  25  ®2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  ffll  60 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   2  00  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Market  for  nuts  of  all  kinds  is  quiet,  as 
is  customary  in  the  summer  season. 
Prime  to  choice  Almonds  are  not  in  large 
stock  and  are  being  steadily  held.  There 
is  a  firm  tone  to  the  Walnut  market,  the 
coming  crop  in  this  country  and  Europe 
promising  to  be  under  the  average. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  ft  ft   —  ffl— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  ffll6 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  fflll 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4y,&  5!4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  fflll 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  ffllO 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  market  is  quiet  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  values,  the  range  on  dry 
wines  of  last  vintage  being  14(«\17c-per 
gallon  for  good  to  choice,  San  Francisco 
delivery,  with  little  high  grade  offering 
and  such  difficult  to  obtain  at  the  figures 
quoted.  Sweet  wines  of  1904  are  quoted 
at  25c  per  gallon  in  bulk  at  winery,  or 
27£c  per  gallon  in  a  jobbing  way  at  San 
Francisco,  but  the  stock  offering  at  these 
figures  cannot  be  termed  choice.  The 
steamer  Aztec,  sailing  June  3,  carried 
238,290  gallons  and  67  cases  wine,  mostly 
for  New  York.  A  later  steamer  took 
25,570  gallons  and  64  cases,  largely  for 
New  York.  Receipts  of  wine  at  this 
port  last  week  were  321,650  gallons,  and 
for  preceding  week  were  367,900  gallons. 
Receipts  for  month  of  May  were  1,624,225 
gallons,  and  for  May  last  year  were  1,282,- 
000  gallons. 

New  Book  on  Angoras. 

A  very  compact  little  book  on  An 
goras,  full  of  the  teachings  of  long 
experience  in  growing  them  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  is  entitled  "Angora 
Goat  Raising,"  by  the  C.  P.  Bailey  & 
Sons  Co.  of  San  Jose,  Cal.  It  opens 
with  interesting  historical  chapters  and 
follows  with  general  information  on 
mohair,  its  handling  and  uses.  Follow- 
ing chapters  are  devoted  to  "Breeding 
of  the  Angora  Goat,"  "Angora  Veni- 
son," "By-Products  of  Angora  Goats," 
"Food,  Climate  and  Protection," 
"Kidding  Angoras"  and  "Diseases." 
The  book  contains  100  pages  and  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  50  cents.  It  can  be  ordered 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  M  sks   90,721 

Wheat,  ctls   22.058 

Barley,  ctls   56,211 

Oats,  ctls   2,308 

Corn,  ctls   13,: 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   4,002 

Potatoes,  sks   20,134 

Onions,  sks   5,158 

Hay,  tons   2,338 

Wool,  bales   951 

Hops,  bales   23 


4,290,440 
2,674,228 
3,396,381 
815.384 
277,116 
54,637 
632,041 
1,229,562 
142,480 
169,155 
76,204 
39,339 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,112,985 
2,308,505 
5.4114.2111 
852,672 
159  333 
58,657 
712  841 
1,284,347 
155,164 
165,806 
68,662 
29,493 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904 


Same  time 
last  year. 


Flour,  M  sk                  56,436  2,814,072 

Wheat,  ctls                     405  806,6.",0 

Barley,  ctls                  5,065  1,881,355 

Oats,  ctls                         163  80,536 

Corn,  ctls                     2,928  150.235 

Beans,  sks                    2,212  51,765 

Hay,  bales                    1,210  231,743 

Wool,  lbs  |  884,219 

Hops,  lbs                       2,469  390.071 

Honey,  cases                 293  3,066 

Potatoes,  pkgs               2,282  110,485 


3,153, 
1,002, 
4,190. 
24, 
18 
39, 
227. 
2,518 
592 
4 
107 


A  Fall  Flower  Show. 


A  fall  exhibition,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  California  State  Floral  Society, 
will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Nave  of  the 
Ferry  Building  during  the  latter  part 
of  October,  1905.  The  committee  in 
charge  invites  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  Floral  Society  and  of 
all  growers  and  dealers  in  the  State  of 
California  in  order  that  this  show  of  fall 
flowers  shall  be  one  of  rare  floral 
beauty,  excelling  in  variety  and  ar- 
rangement any  that  has  heretofore 
been  held  by  the  society.  This  show 
will  include  roses,  chrysanthemums, 
dahlias  and  carnations,  field-grown  and 
those  grown  under  glass,  also  all  other 
flowers  of  the  season. 

The  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the 


society,    together    with  special  ca 
awards,  will  be  offered  as  premiums. 

A  complete  premium  list,  giving  cor- 
rect dates,  rules  and  regulations,  which 
shall  govern  this  flower  show,  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  about  August  1, 
1905.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Martin  is  general 
director,  and  communications  may  be 
addressed  to  her  at  275  Seventh  ave- 
nue, San  Francisco. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


D.E.  Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.O.  Box  2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St  .  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO., 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 

RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 

— USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 

Pumps,  Saws 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

227  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|NI 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL.  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
GardeD  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Looal 

Modifications, 
n.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\ .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Frui  t. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprloot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 
XXHI.  The  Quince. 
XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 
XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Eto. 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond,  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


F*rlce>  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 
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Tuttle's  Elixir 

Is  a  quick  and  permanent  rure 
for  distemper,  founder,  lameness 
of  all  kinds,  pneumonia,  thrush, 
cuts,  bruises,  collar  and  saddle 
palls,  colds,  stiffness,  etc.  It  Is 
used  and  endorsed  by  ttio  Adams 
Express  Co.  We  offer 

$100  Reward 

for  any  ease  of  Colic,  Curb.  Con- 
tracted or  Knitted  Cords,  Splints, 
recentShoe  Bolls  or  I  allous  that 
it  m  ill  not  cure. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir 

Is  the  best  household  remedy  that  can  be  used  for 
rheumatism,  sprains  and  all  other  pains  al&d  aches. 
Saves  doctor  bills  and  stops  pain  instantly.  Our  100- 
page  book,  "  Veterinary  Experience,"  free.  Send  for  it. 
Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.    33  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Hn'b  *  To.,  Afrals,    13-15  Fremont  St. ,  San  Fra.irt-.ro,  Cat. 

Beware  of  so-called  Eltxirs.  Tttttte's  only  is/renuine.  Avoid 
all  blisters;  they  are  only  temporary  relief. 


THE  FIELD. 


Copperas  as  a  Weed  Killer. 

A  press  bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station  says: 

Copperas  (otherwise  called  green 
vitriol  or  ferrous  sulphate)  has  recently 
been  extensively  advertised  as  a  weed 
killer.  Its  value  for  this  purpose  has 
been  very  frequently  tested  during  the 
past  decade,  especially  in  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Great  Britain,  and  also  in 
Canada.  It  is  generally  applied  in  15% 
to  20%  solution  in  water  (seven  to  nine 
pounds  per  barrel)  at  the  rate  of  forty 
to  fifty  gallons  per  acre,  for  the  de- 
struction of  charlock,  wild  mustard, 
and  wild  radish.  To  secure  good  re- 
sults, the  application  must  be  made 
while  these  weeds  are  still  young  and 
tender,  before  the  time  of  blooming.  It 
is  much  less  effective  on  older  plants. 

Instead  of  using  the  copperas  as  a 
spray,  the  farmers  of  Belgium  spread 
it,  in  a  dry,  finely  pulverized  state, 
broadcast  on  the  ground.  The  quantity 
thus  applied  is  from  200  to  300  pounds 
per  acre.  Ordinary  copperas  consists 
of  rather  hard  green  crystals  contain- 
ing about  4b%  of  water.  On  exposure 
to  air,  the  material  gradually  loses  wa- 
ter, and  becomes  yellowish  or  brownish 
white  and  powdery.  If  heated  a  little 
above  the  temperature  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, the  entire  mass  rapidly  whitens  and 
crumbles.  This  freshly  heated,  finely 
powdered  sulphate  is  found  to  be  far 
superior  to  the  ordinary  green  crystals 
for  dry  application  after  the  Belgian 
method. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  universal  weed 
killer.  It  is  especially  effective  for  wild 
charlock,  wild  mustard  and  wild  radish, 
but  kills  wild  barley,  shepherd's  purse, 
wild  buckwheat,  ragweed,  wall  flower, 
ground  ivy,  lamb's  quarter,  and  some- 
times field  poppy,  crowfoot  and  cardoon 
also.  Curly  dock,  black  bindweed,  sow 
thistle,  groundsel,  comfrey,  and  aego- 
podium  are  somewhat  injured,  and, 
more  rarely,  dandelion  and  English 
daisy;  while  smooth-leaved  charlock, 
corn  flower,  bent  grass,  couch  grass, 
horsetail,  chamomile,  goosefoot,  dead 
nettle,  speedwell,  spurge  and  thistles, 
and  often  bindweed,  field  poppies, 
dandelion  and  English  daisy  are  entirely 
uninjured. 

The  cereal  crops  are  scarcely  injured, 
the  edges  and  tips  of  the  leaves  being 
sometimes  slightly  browned,  but  usually 
recovering  fully  in  a  couple  of  weeks; 
neither  are  sugar  beet,  garden  peas, 
grass,  or  commonly  the  legumes  seeded 
with  the  grain;  sometimes,  however, 
very  young  clover  and  lupines  are 
slightly  injured;  while  field  peas  and 
beans  are  considerably  hurt,  and 
vetches,  potatoes,  turnips,  rape  and 
flax,  seriously.  Alfalfa  is  injured, 
sometimes  killed,  by  the  dry  application. 


What  an  Old  Man  Can  Do  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


One  day  last  week,  while  visiting  the 
fruit  farms  of  Dry  Creek  valley,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Healdsburg  Tribune 
found  his  way  to  the  little  home  of  Mr. 
William  Whitney.  The  white-haired, 
genial  old  gentleman  is  nearly  87  years 
of  age,  yet,  despite  his  long  life,  he 
takes  entire  care  of  his  17-acre  vine- 
yard, and  does  all  the  work  on  the 
place  with  the  exception  of  the  plow- 
ing. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  68 — at  a  time  in  life  when  most  men 


have  "laid  down  the  shovel  and  the 
hoe  " — Mr.  Whitney  went  on  his  place, 
which  was  mostly  as  Nature  made  it, 
and  began  the  work  of  clearing  and 
planting,  and  to  day  he  has  one  of  the 
thriftiest,  best-cared-for  vineyards  in  i 
that  section.  He  takes  a  pardonable 
pride  in  his  place,  and  prefers  the  work 
and  care  necessary  in  looking  after  it 
to  the  life  of  ease  he  might  enjoy  at  his 
son's  home  in  Healdsburg. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Mr. 
Whitney  led  a  busy  and  industrious 
life.  Born  away  back  in  Maine,  in  the 
town  of  Hamden,  near  Bangor,  in  1818, 
he  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 
and  at  16  took  to  the  sea.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  he  traveled  the  great 
highway  of  the  world's  commerce,  most 
of  the  time  in  the  West  India  trade. 
Starting  out  as  a  cabin  boy,  he  climbed 
the  hard  ladder  of  sea  life  round  by 
round  until  he  stood  at  the  top,  and  for 
many  years  he  sailed  out  of  Belfast, 
Me.,  as  master  of  his  own  vessel. 

In  1854  the  gold  fever  gripped  him, 
and  he  set  sail  for  the  far-off  land,  com- 
ing by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  Two  years 
later  he  returned  to  Maine,  but  after 
four  years  he  again  came  to  California 
to  make  his  home.  Later  he  went 
back  to  Maine  and  brought  his  family 
here,  they  coming  direct  to  Healds- 
burg. He  is  full  of  energy  yet.  and 
thinks  California  soil  offers  splendid 
opportunities  to  the  young  man  of 
vigor  and  foresight. 

Wisconsin  Stallion  Law. 


An  act  has  been  passed  to  regulate 
the  public  service  of  stallions  in  Wis- 
consin. The  bill  was  drafted  by  Dr. 
A.  S.  Alexander,  professor  of  veterin- 
ary science  and  horse  breeding  in  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
framed  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  an 
act  now  in  force  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first 
legislation  of  the  kind  enacted  in  the 
United  States.  The  passage  of  this 
act  is  an  important  step  in  a  propa- 
ganda recently  commenced  by  this  col- 
lege for  the  advancement  of  horse 
breeding  in  Wisconsin.  The  purport  of 
the  act  is  to  necessitate  the  standing  of 
stallions  for  what  they  actually  are  as 
regards  breeding,  and  to  weed  out,  so 
far  as  possible,  sires  that  are  notably 
unsound.  It  will  not  deprive  any  man 
the  right  to  stand  a  stallion  that  is  of 
grade  or  cross  breeding,  but  will  com- 
pel him  to  disclose  the  true  breeding  of 
his  horse  to  the  owner  of  mares. 

It  is  expected  that  the  effect  of  this 
new  law  will  be  to  encourage  the  use  of 
sound,  pure  bred,  pedigreed  sires,  and 
lead  to  the  more  general  recording  of 
eligible  colts,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
discouraging  the  use  of  unsound,  grade 
"scrub"  and  cross  ored  sires. 

The  act  will  not  take  effect  until 
January  1,  1906,  so  that  in  the  interim 
owners  of  stallions  may  prepare  to 
meet  its  requirements. 

Experiments  With  Plants. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  nature 
study  in  the  schools  or  in  understand- 
ing for  themselves  how  plants  grow 
and  are  affected  by  various  conditions 
of  soil,  moisture  and  air  will  find  a  new 
book  by  Dr.  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout  of  the 
University  of  California  entitled  "Ex- 
periments with  Plants."  The  book  is 
published  by  the  McMillan  Co.  of  New 
York  and  is  sold  at  $1.25.  The  work  is 
full  of  interesting  facts  and  unique 
demonstrations.  It  can  be  ordered 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Kendall's  Cures 


Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Splint,  Curb 
and  all  forms  of 
Lameness, 


STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD. 

Kcndngtoa,  Minn.,  March  28,  ".'.'ill. 
DR.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO.. 

Dear  Sirs: — W  ill  you  kindly  send  me  one  of  youf 
books  entitled  ••  A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Dis- 
eases?" My  experience  teaches,  me  that  Kendall's 
Spavin  Curaas  a  liniment  for  man  and  * cist  stands 
at  in.  head.       Yours  truly,       HANS  WOLLY. 

That  Is  the  experience  of  every  user  of  Kendall'a 
Spavin  Cure.  Price  $  1  ;  6  lor  SS.  Unequalled  ue 
liniment  for  family  use.  For  sale  by  your  druggist. 
Ask  him  for  a  free  copy  of  "A  Treatlae  on  the  Horae 
and  his  Diseases"  or  write 

Oft.  B.  J    KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURQ   FALLS,  VT, 


You  Must 
Stop  Here 

That  is  just  what  every  rod  of  our  fence 
says  to  every  animal  that  approaches  it. 


ELLWOOD  FENCE 


Stanch,  Strong,  Reliable,  Lasting.  Handsome.  Evet  I  rod  guaranteed.  Reliable 
ELLWOOD  dealers  in  every  town.  There  Is  one  in  yours.  See  him.  Send 
for  Free  Fence  Book— full  of  fence  facts  you  should  know.    Send  for  it. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  155,  Chicago,  New  York,  Denver.  San  Francisco 


Stover  2  Horse  Power  Handy  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 

Stover  Gasoline  Engines 

Fitted  with  Electric  Spark  are  High  Grade,  Easy  to  Set 
Up  and  Start— Oh,  How  Simple— Nothing  to  it  to  get  out 
of  order.   Send  for  Special  Catalogue. 

D«»l«^  ;„  PI  I\/1PQ  <or  Hand,  Windmill,  Irri- 
eaiers  in  r  uiviro  gating,  spraying,  White- 
washing, Road,  Ship. 
Centrifugal  Power 
Pumps  of  all  kinds. 
Pipe,  Fittings,  Wind- 
mills, Tanks,  Horse 
Powers. 


Gould's  Centrifugal  Pump, 
all  sizes. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE   MAILED  FREE. 

Woodin  &  Little 

312-314  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

They  are  built  right  and  run  right 


3  and  5  Horse  Power  Stover  Gasoline  Engine. 

lb 


-Red  Cross  Windmills 


$25.0J! 

Round  Trip 

San  Francisco  to 
Portland  for  the 

Lewis  &  Clark 
Exposition 

Ticke's  good  going  on  excursion  train 
leaving  San  Francisco  every  Saturday 
during  Exposition.  Return  limit  10 
days,  returning  on  any  regular  train;  or 
tickets  may  be  exchanged  for  return  by 


steamer  to  San  Francisco. 


Special  Tour  and 
21  -  Day  Tickets 

For  full  information  ask  agents 

Southern  Pacific 

San  Francisco  Office,  613  Market  St. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate  or 
Business  No  Matter  Where  Lo- 
cated. Properties  and  busi- 
nessof  all  kinds  sold  quickly 
for  cash  in  all  parts  of  the 
Cnited  States.  Don't  wait. 
Write  to-day  describing 
what  you  have  to  sell  and 
give  cash  price  on  same. 

A.  P.  Tone  Wilson,  Jr., 
Real     Estate  Specialist, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oii  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  (2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  f  i  50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  33(c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,3Kc.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


G 
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Glenn  County,    •   •  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  In  no  case,  it  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  Is  assessed  fcr  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
3f  H.  J.  Glenn  atChico.  Butte  County.  California 


SPECIAL! 

I  offer  for  a  short  time  only  a  splendid  46-acre 
tract  of  land  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which 
for  a  Summer  Resort  Is  Ideal,  being  so  situated  as 
to  be  free  from  in.--  and  wind  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  hills  and  valleys.  Fenced  and 
cross-fenced;  beautiful  groves  of  natural  woods; 
delightful  and  healthful  climate.  About  2500  as- 
sorted fruit  trees,  and  Ave  acres  in  table  grapes. 
Location  44  miles  from  Los  Gatos.  Fine  house  7 
rooms;  barn  and  outbuildings;  purest  mountain 
water  in  abundance.   Price  10000. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


June  10,  1905. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


OEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Balls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HO L STEINS — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
batter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

"HOWARD"  8HORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1W03-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

HULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXES  SON,  Lick  House, S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas-  ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  PODLTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  sired  by  Rio 
Bonito  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTfc  H 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wb  , 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES, 


OKO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  "catalogue — FREE, 


x ,  ouo  OHuruiueutu  oi.,  oau  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


50  UNBROKE  HULES, 

coming  four  years  old;  will  make  1100  lbs.,  for  sale. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED, 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  81.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  12.00;  *5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton, 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  H.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


PROFIT  IN  POULTRY. 

Are  you  interested  in  Poultry?  If  so, 
write  the  Must  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  tor 
their  free  catalog  D— 42  pages  of  valuable 
information  on  Poultry  Raising.  Largest 
Manufacturing  and  Poultry  Plant  in  the 
World. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  AND 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS  WHEN  EGGS  ARE  HIGH. 

Breeding  Stock  for  sale:  prices  and  Prize  Record 
for  the  asking.  I  bred  BEST  PEN  at  WORLD'S 
PAIR  and  won  ALL,  BLUES  at  State  Fair  1904. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  83.00  and  $5.00  per  set. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


Potash  as  Nece  isary  as  Rain 

The  quality  and  uiantity  of  the 
crops  depend  on  a  nufficiency  of 


Potash 


in  the  soil.  Fertilizers  which  are 
low  in  Potash  will  never  produce 
satisfactory  results. 

Every  farmer  should  be  familiar  with  the 
proper  proportions  of  ingredients  that  go  to 
make  the  best  fertilizers  for  every  kind  of 
crop.  We  have  published  a  series  of  books, 
containing  the  latest  researches  on  this  all- 
important  subject,  which  we  will  send  free 
if  you  ask.  Write  now  while  you  think  of 
it  to  the 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,        New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


GOF»HER  IJEftTH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put——'" 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  $1.25.  TRADE  i 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  mark 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it 
when  you  need  it.  If  he  don't,  then  ggMBl 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it  I 
prepaid.  Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats  3  S  I 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODG  E  \Z>£*>  | 
CHEMICAL  CO.  California  Office, 
303  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


We  make  them.  J>  They  are  dovetailed. 
*~-     Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots).^*  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  J-  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

'  We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive      Honey  Shipping 
**  Cases  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 
THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  BEE  HIVE  WARE. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

nil  mnrnri — 1~  Tirrr    1 1  v  Wm 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  \  hatch  of  all  »ags  we  sell.  We 
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Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
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of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 
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DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
ana  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  C0A5T. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  reords  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
Df  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  foi 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glvs 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quid* 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 

The  Oregon  State  Grange. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Oregon 
State  Grange  was  held  at  Forest  Grove 
on  May  23.  The  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer showed  that  the  finances  are  in 
good  condition.  The  cash  on  hand 
May  22,  1905,  was  $ 5634. 70,  compared 
with  $4293.25  on  May  22,  1904. 

The  Secretary's  report  showed  that 
there  are  now  ninety-two  Granges  in 
the  State,  with  5493  members. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee contained  the  following  statements: 

"Immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  the  State  Grange,  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  and 
it  was  decided  to  continue  the  same 
general  plan  of  extension  work  with 
the  same  compensation  that  had  been 
allowed  heretofore.  Four  new  Granges 
have  been  organized  during  the  year. 

"At  a  meeting  held  in  October,  final 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Grange.  We  are 
pleased  to  report  that  the  funds  raised 
in  Portland  proved  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  expenses  which  were  in- 
curred, so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
draw  upon  the  State  Grange  treasury 
for  this  purpose. 

"  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  decided 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
State  Grange  in  regard  to  inspection 
of  work  of  the  Order.  It  was  decided 
to  offer  $1  25  per  day  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses  as  compensation  for 
deputies  doing  special  inspection  and 
instruction  work,  and  individuals  were 
selected  whom  it  was  thought  would  be 
especially  suited  for  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  State. 

"  Your  Committee  felt  that  the  com- 
pensation offered  was  ample,  but  with 
one  exception  none  of  the  individuals 
were  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  accept 
the  work  upon  the  terms  offered.  Sis- 
ter Mary  S.  Howard  undertook  the 
work  in  Clackamas  county,  and  did 
regular  inspection  work  in  seven  of  the 
Granges  of  that  county,  where  it  was 
thought  to  be  most  needed.  We  are 
well  pleased  with  results,  so  far  as  the 
work  has  gone,  but  we  regret  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  carry  it  further, 
as  we  realize  as  fully  as  any  one  the 
absolute  necessity  of  work  of  this  char- 
acter, if  all  the  fields  now  occupied  are 
to  be  retained.  In  fact,  it  will  be  noted 
from  the  Worthy  Secretary's  report 
that  ground  has  been  lost  during  the 
past  year. 

"Early  in  January,  Brother  J.  Vor- 
hees  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islative Committee  and  Brother  Thomas 
Paulsen  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Shortly  after  this  a  special  contract 
was  entered  into  with  Brother  Vorhees 
to  go  into  eastern  Oregon  and  canvass 
a  number  of  fields  where  there  was 
thought  to  be  good  prospects  of  organ- 
ization, as  well  as  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  some  existing  Granges 
which  were  evidently  much  in  need  of 
help.  As  a  result  of  his  work  one  new 
Grange,  Ramsey  Park,  No.  352,  has 
been  organized  in  Dufur,  Wasco  county. 
Much  preliminary  work  has  been  done 
in  a  number  of  other  sections  and  an 
important  section  of  eastern  Oregon 
has  been  saved  from  absolute  loss  to 
the  Grange,  and,  we  trust,  permanently 
restored  to  the  field.  We  have  ap- 
proved bills  for  expenses  and  per  diem 
in  accordance  with  this  contract 
amounting  to  $138.88,  and,  considering 
the  results  accomplished  and  the  open- 
ing made  for  future  w-irk.  we  consider 
the  money  well  spent." 


Farmers'  Institute. 


The  Farmers'  Institute,  under  the 
auspices  of  Glen  Ellen  Grange,  will  be 
held  June  14th.  Three  sessions,  which 
will  occupy  the  whole  day,  will  be  held. 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Fowler  and  Prof. 
Bioletti  will  occupy  the  platform  and 
speak  on  the  following  subjects:  "The 
Dairy  Herd,  "  "  Orchard  Topics,"  "City 
or  Country,  Which?"  "Poultry  In- 
dustry," "The  Future  of  California 
Wines,"  "Phylloxera,"  "Household 
Sanitation,"  "Food  Values  and  Cook- 
ing." 


New  Grange  at  Dinuba. 

A  new  Grange  was  organized  at 
Dinuba,  Tulare  county,  last  Satur- 
day by  Brothers  Webb  and  Dore.  This 
Grange  starts  out  under  very  favorable 
auspices,  its  membership  being  com- 
posed of  the  most  progressive  and  wide- 
awake citizens  of  that  rustling  little 
town  and  surrounding  settlement,  and 
we  think  it  is  destined  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  Grange  work  as  well  as  be- 
come a  strong  faction  in  all  local  affairs 
that  affect  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  community.  W.  F.  McCracken  was 
elected  Master;  W.  A.  Bates,  Over- 
seer; Isaac  Wright,  Secretary,  and 
J.  H.  Ramm,  Treasurer.  The  Grange 
will  hold  regular  meetings  first  and 
third  Saturdays  of  each  month  in  Odd 
Fellows  hall,  Dinuba,  at  2  p.  M. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 


A  Beautiful  Cherry  Bird. 

An  ornithological  writer  for  the  Sac- 
ramento Union  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Western  tanager,  which 
has  been  doing  considerable  damage  in 
some  parts  of  southern  California  for  a 
few  years  back  and  now  seems  to  have 
multiplied  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  A  flock  of  this  kind  will  attack  a 
cherry  tree,  and  in  two  days'  time  de- 
stroy all  the  fruit  upon  it. 

While  he  has  been  known  in  this  State 
for  some  years,  he  has  not  been  so 
numerous  as  to  be  considered  a  fruit 
enemy.  This  year,  however,  he  is  num- 
bered by  legion  in  the  Sacramento  sec- 
tion, and  has  become  an  absolute  nui- 
sance. Yet  he  has  his  uses,  and  as  a 
harmful  insect  destroyer  has  few  equals 
and  no  superior. 

It  Is  the  Tanager. — The  bird  is  the 
tanager,  variously  known  as  the  West- 
ern tanager,  the  scarlet  tanager,  the 
summer  red  bird,  the  Louisiana  tan- 
ager, the  red-headed  tanager,  the  blue- 
headed  tanager,  the  black-winged 
summer  red  bird. 

The  bird  belongs  to  the  family  Tan- 
gridae,  and  there  are  seven  or  more 
varieties  of  the  brilliant-plumaged  fel- 
low. He  is  indigenous  to  the  South,  the 
Middle  West,  and  even  as  far  north  as 
Idaho,  but  generally  the  tanager  is 
reckoned  a  south  and  southwestern 
American  bird. 

The  Red-Headed  Tanager. — The 
red-headed  tanager  is  probably  the 
rapacious  fellow  who  has  been  raising 
the  mischief  with  cherries  in  these  parts 
this  spring.  His  back,  scapulars,  wings 
and  tail  are  black.  The  wings  have 
two  broad  yellow  bands,  but  sometimes 
the  bands  are  not  defined;  the  head  and 
neck  are  orange  or  red,  for  this  bird  is 
not  of  uniform  plumage,  but  the  red- 
headed or  red  summer  bird,  as  he  is 
known  in  the  Middle  West,  is  brightest 
in  color  on  his  crown,  which  sometimes 
is  a  brilliant  crimson.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  wings  are  dashed  with  scarlet. 
The  breast  is  yellowish,  fading  to  olive 
green. 

The  adult  female  is  a  grayish  olive 
green,  and  her  colors  are  all  subdued. 
She  frequently  so  closely  resembles  tree 
foliage  as  not  to  be  seen,  and  being  of 
domestic  tastes  keeps  more  in  retire- 
ment than  the  male.  Often  a  dullish 
yellow  white  is  found  upon  her  wings. 
In  the  male  bird  the  lower  parts  are  pale 
yellow,  fading  to  gray  and  sulphur 
yellow  on  the  under  tail  coverts. 

The  Scarlet  Tanager. — The  scarlet 
tanager  is  the  true  summer  red  bird, 
and  is  the  same  known  as  the  Western 
tanager.  His  color  is  a  true  scarlet 
red,  while  another  variety  of  the  family 
is  vermilion  on  head,  neck  and  upper 
tips  of  the  wings.  One  variety  is  blue- 
headed,  but  it  has  not  been  seen  here. 
All  these  birds  change  their  plumage, 
and  in  late  summer  the  males  discard 
their  nuptial  coats  and  adopt  the 
soberer  colors  of  the  female. 

The  summer  red  bird  or  scarlet- 
headed  tanager  has  a  strong,  not  un- 
musical note,  reminding  one  of  the  robin 
and  the  lark  qualities  of  note,  but  it  is 
shorter  and  not  so  sweet.  The  female 
is  no  singer.    She  is  generally  mute 


except  when  alarmed,  and  then  she 
chatters  in  a  lively  manner,  almost  like 
the  rapid  pronunciation  of  "tschick- 
tukky-  tuk,  tschick-tukky-tuk." 

What  the  Birds  Eat.— The  food  of 
the  tanager  is  bugs,  beetles,  berries, 
bees,  flies  and  cynips.  Small  insects 
the  bird  generally  takes  on  the  wing  as 
it  darts  through  the  air  with  great 
swiftness.  The  bill  is  not  unlike  that  of 
a  canary  bird,  but  large,  strong  and  full. 
In  none  of  the  ornithological  works  is  the 
tanager  charged  as  a  serious  destroyer 
of  fruit,  but  that  he  makes  cherry  trees 
in  this  vicinity  this  year  barren  wastes, 
all  can  testify  who  grow  cherries  in  and 
about  Sacramento. 

The  tanager  Sacramento  has  now  to 
deal  with  is  about  the  size  of  the  oriole, 
perhaps  a  little  larger.  The  extreme 
length  is  6  inches,  though  some  varieties 
produce  birds  of  7  inches  from  bill  to 
tip  of  tail. 

Varying  Descriptions. — One  author- 
ity gives  a  somewhat  varying  descrip- 
tion of  the  scarlet  or  crimson  tanager. 
that  is  found  mainly  in  the  South  and 
Southwest.  It  has,  it  is  said,  crimson 
or  scarlet  crest  wings  and  tail  black, 
bill  and  feet  dark  brown  color,  above  a 
clear  olive;  below,  green  or  a  greenish 
yellow,  flashed  with  the  color  of  the  back. 
The  male  is  often  yellow  orange  or  flame 
color  on  the  body,  with  red  patches  on 
the  wing  coverts. 

The  Rose  Tanager.— One  variety  of 
the  bird  is  known  as  the  rose  tanager. 
The  adult  male  is  rich  rose-red  or  ver- 
milion on  wings  and  tail,  the  former 
having  a  dusky  subtinge,  the  bill  is  pale, 
but  the  feet  dark.  The  female  is  a  dull 
brownish  olive  above  and  a  dull  brownish 
yellow  below. 

Hepatic  Tanager. — One  variety  is 
the  hepatic  tanager;  the  adult  male 
being  a  brownish  ash  color,  mixed  with 
dull  red,  the  top  of  the  head,  the  up- 
per tail  coverts  and  the  edging  of  tail 
and  wings  being  brighter,  dashed  with 
red. 

In  the  Louisiana  tanager  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head  is  orange  scarlet,  the 
back,  wings  and  tail  are  black,  and  each 
wing  has  two  yellow  bars,  but  in  many 
of  the  tanager  family  the  wing  bars 
are  not  found. 

The  tanager  nests  in  woods,  groves 
and  orchards,  on  the  horizontal  boughs 
of  trees.  It  lays  three  eggs  usually, 
and  nests  but  once. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  tanagers  the 
male  moults  about  August  1st,  lays 
aside  his  colors  and  attends  to  the 
duties  of  the  household,  assisting  his 
mate  diligently,  as  in  her  greenish  yel- 
low livery  she  attends  to  nesting  duties. 

Will  Some  Ornithophile  Reply? 

To  the  Editor: — I  noticed  in  your 
last  issue,  under  "The  Ornithologist," 
that  the  State  protects  wild  birds,  and 
every  almond  or  prune  grower  and 
vineyardist  must  feel  sorry  when  the 
State  makes  a  law  to  protect  wood- 
peckers and  magpies,  because  the  lat- 
ter especially  are  a  great  nuisance,  and 
if  they  are  of  any  benefit  I  would  like 
to  know  it.— Chas.  J.  Schmid,  Folsom. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Effect  of  Corn  Silage  on  the  Flavor 
of  Milk. 


A  very  elaborate  investigation  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  Illinois  Experi- 
ment Station,  the  results  of  which  are 
just  published  by  W.  J.  Fraser,  chief  of 
the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Station: 

Ever  since  silage  has  been  used  as  a 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  there  has  been 
more  or  less  controversy  over  its  effect 
upon  the  flavor  of  milk,  the  objection 
being  occasionally  raised  that  milk  from 
silage-fed  cows  had  an  unpleasant,  if 
not  a  disagreeable,  flavor.  To  deter- 
mine what  foundation,  if  any,  there 
was  for  this  belief,  the  experiment 
herein  described  was  undertaken  and 
conducted  in  the  following  manner: 

The  University  dairy  herd  was  divid- 
ed into  two  lots,  one  of  which  was  fed 
forty  pounds  of  corn  silage  per  cow  per 
day,  which  is  the  maximum  amount  for 
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economical  feeding,  together  with  a 
small  amount  of  clover  hay  and  grain. 
The  feed  for  the  other  lot  consisted 
entirely  of  clover  hay  and  grain. 

The  milk  from  both  lots  was  cared  for 
in  exactly  the  same  manner,  being  re- 
moved from  the  barn  as  soon  as  drawn 
and  taken  to  the  dairy  building,  where 
it  was  cooled.  After  standardizing  to 
4%  butter  fat,  that  there  might  be  no 
difference  in  flavor  of  the  milk  from  the 
two  lots  on  account  of  a  variation  in 
this  respect,  the  milk  was  put  in  half- 
pint  bottles  and  sealed. 

The  Tasting. — In  each  case,  before 
asking  for  a  comparsiou,  a  bottle  of 
milk  from  each  lot  of  cows  was  agitated 
to  incorporate  the  cream  thoroughly, 
and  the  milk  in  each  bottle  was  poured 
into  a  separate  glass.  Three  questions 
were  then  asked  the  person  whose 
opinion  was  desired:  First,  "Is  there 
any  difference  in  the  two  samples?" 
Second,  "Is  there  anything  objection 
able  about  either?''  Third,  "  Which  do 
you  prefer?"  In  every  case  the  milk  was 
known  by  number  only  and  those  whose 
opinions  were  obtained  were  not  told 
concerning  the  manner  of  production, 
that  their  judgment  might  be  unbiased 
by  any  prejudice  they  might  have  had 
as  to  the  use  of  silage  in  milk  produc- 
tion. 

The  people  whose  tastes  were  con- 
sulted were  divided  into  three  classes — 
ladies,  men  of  the  faculty,  and  men  stu- 
dents. In  the  first  case,  the  silage  had 
been  fed  one  hour  before  milking.  Of 
the  29  ladies,  It)  preferred  the  silage 
milk,  14  the  non-silage,  and  5  had  no 
choice.  Of  the  men  of  the  faculty,  27 
preferred  silage  milk,  20  the  non-silage, 
and  7  had  no  choice.  Of  the  students, 
20  preferred  silage  milk,  4  non-silage, 
and  4  had  no  choice. 

A  preference  for  silage  milk  was  in- 
dicated by  51%  of  the  111  tests  made 
when  silage  was  fed  one  hour  before 
milking.  When  silage  was  fed  at  time 
of  milking,  71%  preferred  silage  milk, 
and  when  fed  after  milking,  51%  re- 
ported the  same  preference. 

The  summary  of  all  results  shows  that 
of  the  372  tests  made,  21*3,  or  60%,  pre- 
ferred silage  milk ;  40,  or  11%,  had  no 
choice;  and  109,  or  29%,  preferred  the 
non-silage  milk.  The  people  who  chose 
the  non-silage  milk  were,  as  a  rule, 
those  who  do  not  drink  milk,  hence 
their  opinion  is  not  so  important  as  is 
that  of  the  people  who  consume  milk 
more  freely. 

Samples  of  silage  and  non-silage  milk 
were  sent  to  five  milk  experts  in  Chi- 
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cago  and  other  cities,  accompanied  by 
a  letter  asking  the  same  three  ques- 
tions. One  of  these  experts  had  no 
choice,  one  decided  in  favor  of  the  non- 
silage,  and  three  preferred  the  silage 
milk. 

Most  people  could  detect  a  difference 
in  the  flavor  of  the  two  samples  of  milk, 
but  it  was  expressly  stated  in  every 
case  that  there  was  nothing  objection- 
able about  the  flavor  of  either  sample. 

In  the  Trade. — To  determine  fur- 
ther whether  the  public  generally 
objects  to  silage  milk,  twelve  half-pint 
bottles  of  such  milk  were  delivered  at 
the  best  hotel  in  the  Twin  Cities  each 
day  for  a  month,  making  360  samples  in 
all.  These  were  served  to  guests  who 
drank  milk  and  no  complaint  or  criti- 
cism of  any  kind  was  made. 

For  the  past  nine  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  the  Uni- 
versity has  delivered  from  100  to  150 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  to  people  in  the 
two  cities.  During  this  time  the  cows 
have  been  fed  an  average  of  about  forty 
pounds  of  silage  per  day,  except  when 
on  pasture,  and  no  complaints  of  a  bad 
flavor  in  the  milk  have  been  received. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Gurler  of  DeKalb,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  dairymen 
of  the  State,  has  been  producing  certi- 
fied milk  for  the  past  ten  years  and  sell- 
ing it  in  Chicago  at  12  cents  a  quart. 
All  of  this  time  Mr.  Gurler  has  been 
feeding  silage  to  his  cows,  excepting 
during  the  season  of  the  year  when  pas- 
ture was  abundant,  and  with  the  best 
of  results. 

Conclusion. — This  is  strong  evidence 
that  if  the  silage  is  of  good  quality  and 
used  in  reasonable  amounts,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  feed,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  feeds  obtainable  for  dairy  cows 
when  pasture  is  not  available.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  all  of  this  work 
nothing  but  good  silage  was  fed  and  no 
spoiled  silage  was  allowed  to  accumu- 
late in  or  around  the  silo.  When  silage 
imparts  a  bad  or  disagreeable  flavor  to 
the  milk  produced  from  it,  almost  inva- 
riably the  cause  is  that  the  silage  has 
not  been  fed  properly,  or  that  spoiled 
silage  has  been  used. 

It  should  not  be  understood  from  this 
discussion  that  the  time  of  day  a  food  is 
fed  which  may  impart  a  bad  flavor  to 
the  milk  is  of  no  consequence.  All  feeds 
of  this  nature  should* be  fed  after  milk- 
ing and  not  before,  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  producing  an  unpleasant  flavor 
in  the  milk. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Fighting  Mosquitoes. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth  of  the  State 
University  and  Dr.  N.  K.  Foster,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
have  joined  in  the  publication  of  in- 
formation about  the  reduction  of  mos- 
quitoes and  the  relation  thereof  to  the 
public  health: 

In  many  parts  of  California  mosquitoes 
are  a  great  nuisance,  and  nearly  every- 
where except  in  the  coolest  parts  of 
the  immediate  coast  region  the  species 
carrying  malaria  are  to  be  found  more 
or  less  abundant.  Comparatively  little 
work  has  yet  been  done  with  the  object 
in  view  of  mitigating  this  trouble;  but 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  have 
been  remarkably  successful.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  individuals  or 
communities  in  any  part  of  the  State 
might  not  take  up  the  matter  with  a 
good  deal  of  assurance  of  obtaining  re- 
sults which  will  amply  pay  for  the  ex- 
penditure. A  great  deal  of  investiga- 
tion must  be  made  before  all  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  species  occurring  in 
this  State  are  available.  In  nearly 
every  region  there  will  be  one  or 
%wo  species  greatly  predominating, 
and,  if  these  are  cared  for,  very  little 
attention  need  be  paid  to  the  others. 
In  the  bay  region,  where  the  most  work 
has  been  done,  the  predominating  spe- 
cies are  forms  that  have  become  adapted 
to  living  in  salt  water  in  their  early 
stages  and  of  migrating,  when  they  be- 
come adult,  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds. 

Must  Prevent  Breeding. — Where 
these  species  must  be  controlled,  it  is 


necessary  to  prevent  their  breeding  in 
a  definite  portion  of  the  marshes  to  the 
windward  of  the  community  it  is  desired 
to  protect.  Last  year  about  San  Rafael 
the  marshes  were  inspected  from  time 
to  time  and  those  found  infested  were 
treated  with  crude  oil,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  until  quite  late  in 
the  year,  when,  on  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  funds  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  considerable  breed- 
ing in  part  of  the  marsh  area,  resulting 
in  a  moderate  degree  of  infestation  of 
the  town  later  on.  This  season  the 
large  marsh  area  extending  from  South 
San  Francisco  nearly  to  San  Mateo  has 
been  taken  in  hand  and  up  to  date  the 
results  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
methods  employed  in  this  region  con- 
sisted in  oiling  regions  incapable  of 
treatment  soon  enough  by  other  meth- 
ods; of  an  extensive  system  of  ditching, 
such  as  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
marsh  lands  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  more  care  in  the  drainage  of  re- 
claimed areas.  This  region  is  infested 
by  at  least  two  troublesome  species. 
Fresh  water  areas  are  sometimes  filled 
up  with  earth,  sometimes  drained,  but 
more  frequently  treated  with  oil. 

To  Secure  Protection. — All  through 
the  bay  region  there  is  a  possibility  at 
any  time  of  a  fresh  water  species  be- 
coming locally  troublesome.  Usually 
the  nuisance  is  limited  to  a  few  hundred 
feet  from  the  breeding  place,  for  as  far 
as  has  been  known  none  of  the  fresh 
water  species  are  truly  migratory.  In 
the  larger  part  of  the  State  these  non- 
migratory  fresh  water  species  will  be 
the  only  ones  to  be  considered.  Be- 
cause of  this  local  character  of  the 
infection  it  is  possible,  even  in  cities, 
for  the  individual  to  largely  protect  his 
residence  by  looking  out  for  breeding 
places  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 
In  the  country  every  farmer  has  the 
situation  practically  in  his  own  hands. 
As  long  as  there  is  no  fresh  water 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  his  resi- 
dence, or  if  all  the  fresh  water  that  is 
allowed  to  exist  is  carefully  inspected 
from  time  to  time,  he  can  be  practically 
sure  of  immunity. 

Mosquitoes  Prefer  Small  Pools. — 
Mosquitoes  are  by  no  means  found  in 
all  standing  water,  and  one  will  soon 
come  to  know  the  kind  of  localities 
which  is  likely  to  be  infested  by  the  spe- 
cies which  is  the  predominant  form  in 
his  locality,  although  at  first  it  will  be 
necessary  to  very  carefully  and  per- 
sistently inspect  every  possible  place 
of  breeding.  Mosquitoes  are  peculiar 
among  water  insects  in  that  they  usu- 
ally prefer  very  small  bodies  of  water, 
an  old  tin  can  on  a  dump  heap  being  a 
sufficient  breeding  place  for  hundreds 
of  mosquitoes,  and  large  open  bodies  of 
water  are  almost  invariably  free  from 
mosquitoes,  except,  sometimes,  where 
the  edge  is  filled  with  grass  and  weeds. 
In  many  places  where  the  only  standing 
water  is  in  ditches,  sloughs  and  ponds 
the  clearing  out  of  the  foul  growth 
around  the  margins  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  entirely  eradicate  the 
trouble. 

Spread  Malaria. — This  matter  of 
mosquito  control  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  homes  where  there  is  a 
chronic  case  of  malaria,  because  not 
only  do  repeated  cases  of  reinoculation 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
malaria  out  of  the  system  of  the  patient, 
but  he  is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  rest  of  the  family  as  long 
as  the  malaria-carrying  species  of 
mosquitoes  are  flying  about. 

The  Entomological  Department  of 
the  University  of  California  has  had 
charge  of  the  mosquito  control  work  at 
San  Rafael  and  about  Burlingame  and 
has  been  making  quite  extensive  studies 
in  other  sections. 

Insects  Carry  Disease.- -The  sub- 
ject of  the  spreading  of  disease  by 
means  of  insects — flies,  fleas,  bugs,  mos- 
quitoes, etc. — is  receiving  increased 
attention  by  sanitarians.  We  know 
that  the  common  house  fly  is  capable 
of  carrying  and  often  does  carry  the 
infection  of  typhoid  fever,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  also  carries  diphtheria, 
tuberculosis  and  perhaps  other  diseases. 
Fleas  and  bugs  are  accused  of  spread- 
ing plague,  and  that  mosquitoes  are  re- 
sponsible for  malaria  is  admitted. 


"The  Recollection  of  Quality  'Remains  Long  after  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 
Trade  Mark  Registered. 

"Old  Friend  Tools" 

Every  man  feels  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  use  of  good 
tools.  He  knows  that  he  can  depend  upon  them  to  do  their 
work  and  do  it  well.  In  time  a  man  will  become  attached 
to  a  good  tool  as  to  an  old  friend,  so  in  sympathy  do  they 
seem  to  become. 

Keeu  Kutter  Tools  are  the  kind  of  tools  that  become  old 
friends.    They  are  the  dependable,  long-service  kind. 

There  is  neither  economy  or  satisfaction  in  using  poor 
tools,  they  are  brittle  and  break  easily,  or  they  are  soft  and 
require  constant  sharpening,  and  they  finally  have  to  be 
discarded  long  before  good  tools  would  be  worn  out. 

There  is  economy  and  satisfaction  in  buying  Keen  Kutter 
Tools  because  every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  the  best  that  brains, 
money  and  skill  can  produce. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  the  standard  of  America 
for  36  years  and  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  the  only  prize  of  the  kind  ever  given  to  a 
complete  line  of  tools.  The  name  Keen  Kutter  covers  a 
complete  line  of  tools  so  that  you  may  buy  any  kind  of  tool 
with  assurance  of  absolute  satisfaction. 

When,  for  instance,  you  buy  a  bit  be  sure  to  get  one 
bearing  the  Keeu  Kutter  name.  Made  in  all  leading  pat- 
terns, highest  quality  of  steel,  finest  finish  and  with  long 
cutting  lips,  insuring  long  life. 

Some  of  the  other  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools  are : 
Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw  Drivers, 
Auger  Bits,  Files,  Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets, 
Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass  Hooks,  Brush  Hooks,  Corn 
Knives,  Eye  Hoes,  Trowels,  Pruning  Shears,  Tinners'  Snips, 
Scissors,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc., 
and  knives  of  all  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools,  write  us  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.  298  Broadway,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLET. 


Housekeeping  Schools  for  Farmers' 
Daughters. 

The  question  of  establishing  traveling 
schools  for  farmers'  daughters  which 
shall  teach  the  principles  of  scientific 
housekeeping,  cooking  and  farm  work 
is  being  agitated  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Such  schools  are  already  in  operation  in 
Baden,  Bavaria,  Thuringen  and  Hesse 
and  are  giving  great  satisfaction. 

The  teachers  are  all  educated  women, 
graduates  of  the  best  schools  of  house- 
work, who  must  have  passed  the  Gov- 
ernment examinations.  All  expenses 
incident  to  conducting  the  schools  are 
paid  by  the  Government,  but  these  are 
comparatively  light.  An  outfit  for  a 
school  consists  of  a  cooking  stove,  serv- 
ing utensils,  ironing  boards,  irons, 
tablecloths,  towels  and  cooking  utensils. 
Tables  and  chairs  are  borrowed  in  the 
various  villages  and  the  classes  are  held 
in  the  schoolhouses.  Only  twenty  girls 
are  allowed  in  a  class. 

There  are  practical  lessons  in  house- 
keeping, cooking  and  the  selection  of 
food,  then  lectures  on  the  analysis  of 
food,  the  scientific  care  of  cattle  and 
poultry,  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese. 
It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  curricu- 
lum to  include  a  minor  course  in  nurs- 
ing, cooking  for  the  sick,  sewing,  mend- 
ing, etc. 

The  tuition  will  be  so  low  as  to  prac- 
tically exclude  no  one.  The  schools  are 
especially  intended  to  benefit  remote 
farming  communities  not  easily  accessi- 
ble to  permanent  schools  of  such  nature. 
— From  U.  S.  Consul  Brittain,  Kehl, 
Germany. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bel- 
lows Falls,  Vt.,  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  Cream  Separators,  have 
applied  to  the  Separator  problem  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturing' experience  of  over 
thirty  years.  Any  of  our  readers  may 
obtain  from  them  a  handsome  little  book 
entitled  "The  Dairy,"  which  contains 
profitable  information  for  every  farmer 
milking  cows.  Send  them  a  postal  card 
for  one. 


wz.  m-t-^DEWEY,  STRONG  &C0. 

"PATENTS 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Live,  reliable  agents  wanted  for 
well  known  GEM  WINDMILLS  and 
the  F00S  GAS  ENGINES. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  particulars. 

BECK- WAKEFIELD  CO., 
122  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 
Analyses — Soils,  Fertil- 
izers, Water,  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

The  very  best.  Citrus  Trifoliata,  Pomelo,  Sour 
and  Sweet  Orange.  We  can  furnish  trees  large 
enough  to  bud.  if  desired. 

THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  TO  PLANT.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

A  fine  stock  of  Valencias.  Phccnlx  Canariensis 
Palms  in  seed  bed  by  the  thousand. 

Write  to-day  for  prices. 

F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

908  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 
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"NEW  WAY"  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  HAY  PRESS. 


SIZE  OF  BALE,  46  x  23  x  19 
inches.  CAPACITY,  2}  to  4 
tons  per  hour.  TEN  TONS  in 
Box  Car.  Total  Weight  of  Press 
and  Power,  7750  pounds.  As 
compared  with  other  large  bale 
presses,  it  has  GREATER 
CAPACITY,  it  is  EASIER  FOR 
THE  MEN,  it  is  EASIER  FOR 
THE  TEAM.  It  can  be  MOVED 
and  SET  in  a  few  minutes,  it 
makes  a  SQUARER,  NEATER 
Bale,  and  a  Bale  WITHOUT 
WHISKERS.  The  team  STOPS 
ONLY  ONCE  during  the  forming 
of  the  bale. 

Write  Us  on  HAY  PRESSES 


"  Southwick  "  Hay  Press.— ™far"5 


?mall  Bale  Press  in  California 


Milwaukee  Self  Dump  Rake.  Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower. 

Sandwich  Steam  Press. 

HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16  &  18  Drumm  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  C4LLAHAN   The  Best  Gas  Engine  Made. 


G.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO. 

523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

GRADE  Gas  and  Oil  Engines 

and  Centrifugal  Pumps, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN, 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Cyanide 
Plants  and  for  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


THE 

I 


IDEAL 

P 


THE  BEST,  SIMPLEST.  MOST 
DURABLE.  AND  CHEAPEST 
PUMP  MADE. 

The  out  represents  one  of  two  10" 
pumps,  coupled  direct  to  electric 
motors,  installed  at  the  Sanitary 
Reduction  Works,  this  city.  In- 
cluded in  the  same  installation 
were  also  two 4" Centrifugal  pumps 
of  our  own  make. 

Van  Drake-Olsen  Machine  Works, 

308  Mission  St..  San  Francisco. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   M9  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GREENBANK ffi 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 

13 EST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICD2NCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All-working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L»:stillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A  tis.  for  California.. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  F»IFME  CO. 

^  Woodward    Patent    Machine  Banded 

W  7  1  ]««%A      Wheeler    Patent    Continuous  Stave 

yy  fltlCJ      r^IL/w     Bored  Wood  w"*er  Pipe. 

M.  MADE  FHOM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OR 

SELECTED  PUGET  8GUND  YELLOW  FIR. 

L08  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  &  MATEC  8TS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 

PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:  OLYMPIA,  WASH. 
A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  8TOKY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

HPAPP  PEACH. 
UKftrD)  kinds  of 


-MANUFACTURERS  Or  

BERRY, .and.  all  BASKETS 


FRUIT  SHIPPING 
VENEER    BARRELS,   COFFEE   AND  CANDY  DRUM" 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  0.  C. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIX.    No.  24. 

San  Francisco,  Saturday,  June  17,  1905. 

THIRY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:   330  MARKET  ST. 

Upland  Farms  in  Humboldt  County. 

We  close  this  week  the  interesting  series  of  agri- 
cultural views  in  Humboldt  county,  which  we  have 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  make  better  known  the 
attractions  of  the  upper  coast  regions  of  the  State 
and  to  recognize  more  fully  the  achievements  of  a 
county  which  has  not  enjoyed  the  publicity  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  The  Eureka  Times,  for  whose  help  we 
are  indebted  in  making  this  exposition  of  the  county, 
is  certainly  entitled  to  wide  credit. 

We  have  shown  in  earlier  views  some  of  the  char- 


round,  while  a  continuous  subirrigation  from  the  riv- 
ers and  creeks  keeps  the  valleys  in  fresh  grass. 

Dairying  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  the  county,  second  only  to  the  chief  business 
of  lumbering.  Considering  Humboldt's  somewhat 
isolated  position,  it  has  kept  apace  with  the  age  in 
the  improved  methods;  and  with  the  creameries, 
butter  workers,  cultures  and  careful  regulation  of 
rations  to  the  milch  cows,  has  reached  a  development 
that  finds  Humboldt  in  no  wise  lagging  in  the  race. 
The  advent  of  the  separator  enabled  dairymen  to 
secure  a  greater  per  cent  of  cream  than  it  was  pos- 


various  desired  elements,  corn,  peas,  beets  and  car- 
rots are  grown  in  rotation.  These,  with  the  addition 
of  bran  and  hay,  keep  the  herd  in  good  condition  and 
insure  a  splendid  flow  of  milk  from  ten  to  eleven 
months  in  the  year.  This  is  as  long  as  cows  should 
be  milked  in  any  one  season.  They  need  a  short  rest 
to  insure  the  best  results. 

Live  stock  ranching  began  in  Humboldt  decades 
ago  and  was  conducted  along  range  lines  which  are 
still  largely  followed,  although  the  settlement  of  the 
county,  which  is  now  rapidly  advancing,  will  bring  in 
more  of  the  farming  elements.    According  to  the  ele- 


Scenes  on  a  Humboldt  Dairy  Farm,  Showing  Character  of  the  Upland  Pasturage. 


acters  of  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  county.  The  views 
this  week  relate  to  upland  pastures  and  to  dairying 
on  such  lands.  That  Humboldt  stands  as  the  banner 
dairy  county  of  California  is  due  mainly  to  natural 
causes,  to  advantages  in  climate  and  soil  and  to  both 
the.se  factors  credit  is  equally  due.  An  equable 
climate,  affected  largely  by  the  Japan  current,  cool 
in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  results  in  an  even 
temperature  all  over  the  dairy  district;  this  effect  is 
also  assisted  somewhat  by  the  topography  of  the 
coast  country.  Thus  the  warm  breath  of  this  cur- 
rent spreads  over  the  land  in  summer  and  winter, 
and  in  the  district  affected  by  it  the  grass  grows 
greener  and  is  green  longer  than  is  possible  at  points 
in  the  interior  where  the  hills,  early  in  the  season, 
assume  a  brown  and  bare  appearance.  The  coast  I 
country,  both  valley  and  hill,  is  also  greatly  benefited  | 
by  the  fogs  of  summer  rolling  in  from  the  ocean,  in  ] 
many  places  scarcely  losing  its  verdure  the  year  | 


sible  to  obtain  by  the  gravity  process,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  butter-working  machinery  insured  a  more 
cleanly  and  better  method  of  washing  and  working 
butter.  The  cool  climate,  together  with  the  improved 
appliances  now  at  the  command  of  creamerymen, 
enables  the  butter  maker  to  keep  thoroughly  under 
control  the  ripening  of  the  cream,  and  this,  too, 
without  the  use  of  refrigerating  plants  which  are  so 
commonly  used  elsewhere.  Again,  the  sweet  and 
nutritious  pastures— embracing  clover,  rye,  orchard 
and  other  varieties  of  grasses— impart  a  flavor  which 
cannot  be  improved  upon  by  the  use  of  any  of  the 
popular  cultures. 

While  native  grass  of  the  proper  variety  is  one  of 
the  best  rations  extant  for  milch  cows,  it  is  not  a 
balanced  ration,  and  dairymen  seek  to  supply  lacking 
elements  by  the  addition  of  other  food.  In  order  to 
tempt  the  appetite  and  supply  an  abundance  of 
fodder  that  is  not  only  succulent  but  rich  in  the 


gant  souvenir  of  Humboldt  county  published  by  the 
Eureka  Times,  there  has  been  much  development  in 
direction  of  better  stock  during  the  last  score  of 
years.  Humboldt  county  has  been  shown  to  be 
adapted  to  breeding  of  the  best  types  of  horses. 
There  has  been  produced  in  large  numbers  pre- 
eminently useful  horses  by  using  the  French  and 
English  draft  stallions  upon  the  common  cayuse 
mares,  and  the  result  is  a  remarkably  good  average 
class  of  horses.  Almost  every  farmer  nowadays  has 
a  team  which  is  able  to  haul  him  out  of  any  trouble. 
This  could  not  have  been  said  truthfully  a  few  years 
ago.  In  breeding  cattle  many  large  fortunes  have 
been  made  and  more  are  waiting  for  the  patient, 
painstaking  man  of  the  future.  The  cattle  product 
of  the  county  is  estimated  at  10,000  head  of  beef 
annually,  worth  about  half  a  million  dollars.  Sheep 
farming  sank  with  the  general  depression  a  few  years 
ago,  but  the  flocks  are  now  again  increasing. 
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The  Week. 

Growing  conditions  have  improved  notably  this 
week  with  more  sunshine  and  higher  heat,  as  noted  in 
the  weather  report  upon  the  following  page.  One  of 
the  observations  during  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
of  travel  through  the  agricultural  regions  since  our 
last  issue  is  that  a  wider  spread  of  rust  in  wheat  and 
oats  than  ever  before  is  one  of  the  marks  of  this  year. 
We  saw  bad  rust  in  wheat  even  in  the  Imperial  val- 
ley, where  coast  conditions  by  way  of  the  gulf  have 
brought  moisture  to  combine  with  the  heat  to  de- 
velop the  rust  parasite.  It  is  very  unusual  to  find 
rust  so  far  into  the  interior  as  this  year,  not  only  in 
the  far  southeast,  but  in  the  central  valley  as  well, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  crop  must  be  much  in- 
fluenced thereby,  although  the  bears  are  freely  pub- 
lishing observations  to  the  contrary.  If  the  growers 
have  to  stand  the  loss  of  weight  by  the  rust  they 
ought  to  have  some  compensation  in  value,  and  the 
situation  seems  to  warrant  such  expectations. 

Fruit  shipments  overland  are  beginning  early  this 
year  and  striking  a  very  good  gait,  the  total  being 
about  100  carloads  ahead  of  last  year's  record  to  an 
even  date.  How  it  will  hold  out  in  the  aggregate  is 
hard  to  say,  but,  owing  to  lack  in  some  fruits,  it  will 
place  much  stress  on  others  to  fill  the  gap,  and  as 
canners  and  driers  will  be  in  the  field  to  make 
the  same  hedge,  it  is  a  question  what 
there  will  be  to  spare  to  ship  to  the  East. 
At  the  same  time  the  East  needs  fruit  to  fill 
Eastern  shortages,  and  there  you  are  with  what 
ought  to  constitute  an  unusually  good  outlook  for 
good  prices  for  well  grown  fruit  which  can  till  all 
these  several  needs.  Such  is  the  encouragement  for 
those  who  know  how  to  grow  the  best  and  have 
enterprise  and  energy  enough  to  do  it.  The  poor 
fruit  has  little  chance  even  when  prices  are  gener- 
ally good. 

Wheat  has  been  firm  but  closes  weaker,  owing  to  a 
drop  in  futures  in  Chicago,  with  which  San  Francisco 
shows  sympathy  in  December  prices,  but  the  local 
crop  outlook  does  not  justify  such  a  drop.  Spot 
wheat  is  also  weak  and  the  bears  are  having  their 
day.  There  have  been  no  clearances  and  no  char- 
ters. Feed  barley  is  soft,  with  a  good  deal  offering 
on  spot  and  to  arrive.  Nothing  is  doing  in  brewing. 
.Tune  barley  has  sold  at  H8  cents,  and  t»3  cents  asked 
for  July.  Some  new  red  oats  are  in,  sold  to  arrive  at 
$1.40,  but  this  is  above  the  market.  Colored  beans 
are  strong — Bayos  being  up  and  pinks  stiffly  held. 
Bran  and  middlings  are  steadily  held  and  unchanged. 
New  hay  is  not  finding  much  demand — rates  for  new 
wheat  being  $8  to  $10,  and  new  oat  at  $5  to  $7,  while 
fancy  old  wheat  goes  as  high  as  $15.    Meats  are 


quiet  and  unchanged.  Creamery  butter  is  in  heavy 
supply  and  easy,  while  receipts  of  dairy  butter 
are  falling  off.  Buyers  for  storage  are  getting 
weary,  and  the  Eastern  market  is  weakening. 
Cheese  is  firm,  some  flats  are  being  stored  and 
small  cheese  are  scarce.  The  general  run  of  eggs  is 
weak  and  many  poor  eggs  are  coming;  fancy  eggs 
are  plenty,  but  the  demand  has  slackened  also. 
Poultry  is  quiet  except  fancy  young.  Potatoes  are 
lower  aud  weak  for  all  but  strictly  choice.  There 
are  plenty  of  red  onions  and  they  are  lower,  but  fine 
yellows  are  not  abundant  and  go  well.  Oranges  are 
unchanged,  some  fine  Valencias  selling  fairly. 
Lemons  and  pomelos  are  quiet.  There  is  an 
excess  of  common  early  fruits,  but  good  cherries  sell 
well  aud  other  fruits  good  for  shipping  go  fairly. 
Pears  are  no  higher  and  canners  are  cautious.  Dried 
fruits  are  very  firm,  prunes  higher  and  very  large 
shipments  to  Europe  taking  place.  Dried  apricots 
are  rather  weak.  Over  500  cases  of  Hawaiian  honey 
are  in  and  objected  to  for  a  sugary  taste.  California 
honey  is  quiet  and  unchanged.  Nothing  is  doing  here 
in  hops  and  wool  is  nearly  all  sold  and  30c  bid  for 
choice  northern  California  and  Oregon. 

The  greatest  agricultural  event  of  the  week  is  the 
visitation  by  a  group  of  distinguished  people  inter- 
ested in  irrigation  development  as  national  legislators 
or  as  experts  of  the  Government  institutions  charged 
with  the  promotion  of  the  engineering,  economic  and 
cultural  phases  of  the  great  work  which  is  being  done 
under  the  national  irrigation  law.  Water  is  to  be 
turned  this  week  into  the  first  national  enter- 
prise—  that  which  distributes  California  water 
from  the  Truckee  river  over  a  vast  adjacent  area  of 
Nevada  soil,  and  to  properly  celebrate  this  event 
these  distinguished  visitors  have  traveled  thousands 
of  miles,  taking  opportunity  to  observe  the  locations 
chosen  for  other  national  projects  and  the  means 
to  attain  them.  The  visitors  were  met  at  the 
California  State  line  at  Yuma,  escorted  to  the 
wonderful  Imperial  valley  in  eastern  San  Diego 
county,  and  shown  the  great  results  attained  in  an 
incredibly  brief  time  in  desert  saving  by  private  en- 
terprise handling  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  river. 
It  is  true  to  say  that  the  advancement  of  that  coun- 
try is  not  only  a  wonder  to  the  visitor  from  other 
States,  but  the  old  Californian  cannot  find  anything 
to  match  it  for  speed  and  extent  even  in  this  State  of 
irrigation  wonders.  The  visitors  beheld  the  growth 
of  the  western  half  of  southern  California,  both  rural 
and  municipal,  admired  the  metropolis,  noted  the 
irrigation  achievements  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  the 
opportunities  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  left  the 
State  on  the  way  to  attend  the  opening  in  Nevada. 
They  were  accorded  notable  hospitality  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  by  various  organizations  and 
individuals  and  gave  many  tributes  to  achievements 
and  the  outlook  of  California.  We  count  all  this  a 
great  event.  It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  o£  a  chain 
of  events  which  is  leading  California  into  the  fuller 
light  of  the  world's  knowledge  and  active  interest. 

Governor  Pardee  is  takiDg  a  hand  at  pushing  the 
wide  interest  in  making  elementary  agriculture  a 
public  school  topic,  and  is  securing  very  satisfactory 
responses  to  his  effort  to  promote  a  good  thing. 
According  to  the  Sacramento  Union,  he  received 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
bulletin  by  L.  C.  Corbett  on  the  subject  of  "School 
Gardens,"  and  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  applied 
for  as  many  copies  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  spare.  The  Governor  sent  a  copy  to  each  of 
the  directors  of  the  Preston  School  of  Industry  and 
the  Whittier  State  School,  accompanying  them 
with  letters  inviting  them  to  make  a  study 
of  the  subject  treated,  and,  if  this  method 
of  forwarding  nature  study  met  with  the  approval  of 
their  judgment,  to  experiment  in  a  way  at  those  insti- 
tutions among  the  inmates  and  report  to  him  how 
the  new  study  is  received  by  the  children.  At  the 
same  time  the  Governor  forwarded  small  bundles  of 
the  bulletin  to  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  the  more 
populous  counties  and  accompanied  the  document 
with  letters  setting  out  his  idea  about  school  gardens 
and  requesting  opinions  from  those  county  officers. 
Already  a  number  of  replies  have  been  received  and 
in  each  case  lively  appreciation  is  expressed,  and  the 
promise  made  to  give  the  subject  profound  study, 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  it  is  also  promised  that 


experiments  will  be  made.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in 
this  connection  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  which  will  be  held  next 
December  in  Berkeley,  will  have  this  same  line  of 
effort  for  its  leading  subject  and  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University  will  co-operate  with 
the  teachers  in  bringing  forward  the  matter  forcibly 
and  effectively.  As  we  have  frequently  said  before, 
in  these  newer  days  these  promising  movements  do 
not  have  to  be  pleaded  for.  Public  attention  and 
interest  are  aroused,  and  the  question  is  not  shall  it  be 
done,  but  how  can  it  best  be  done  for  the  good  of  the 
people  and  of  the  State.  These  are  times  for  a  pro- 
gressive agriculturist  to  live  in,  to  be  sure! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Fruit  Packages. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  explain  the  following  to 
me  in  the  question  column  of  your  paper  ?  :  What  is 
meant  by  "chest,"  "crate"  and  "drawer"  in  your 
fruit  and  berry  quotations  ?  I  have  a  few  straw- 
berries, loganberries,  dewberries,  etc.,  which  I  sell 
to  neighbors,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  charge.  I 
have  some  "so-called"  one-half-pound,  one  pound, 
two-pound  and  five-pound  tin  top  baskets  which  all 
come  in  crates  (fifteen  of  the  one-half  and  one-pound 
baskets  and  four  of  the  five-pound  baskets  to  a 
crate).  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  I  can  compare 
my  various  sized  crates  to  the  apparently  standard 
crate,  chest  and  drawer  of  the  quotations  ?  The 
one-pound  baskets  do  not  hold  nearly  twice  what  the 
one-half-pound  baskets  do.  Are  buyers  supposed  to 
return  crates  and  baskets  ? — Hamilton  Otis,  Caza- 
dero. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  much  confusion  in  the  con- 
tents and  weights  of  the  different  packages  used  in 
marketing  small  fruits.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
something  should  be  done  to  secure  more  uniformity, 
but  this  seems  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Individual 
growers  use  different  sized  crates  and  baskets,  and 
there  is  no  central  agency  nor  authority  to  arrange 
otherwise.  For  this  reason  our  comments  in  answer 
to  your  questions  are  not  as  definite  as  we  could 
wish. 

A  chest  of  berries  is  supposed  to  contain  100 
pounds  of  fruit,  but  in  most  instances  the  weight  does 
not  exceed  100  pounds  gross,  or  about  eighty  pounds 
of  fruit.  Large  strawberries  in  baskets  loosely 
packed  run  as  low  as  sixty  pounds  to  the  chest;  cur- 
rants solidly  packed  as  high  as  120  pouuds.  Of  the 
ordinary  drawers  there  are  twenty  to  the  chest, 
supposed  to  contain  five  pounds  of  fruit,  but  as  above 
indicated,  three  and  a  half  and  four  pounds  comes 
nearer  the  weight. 

The  size  and  weight  of  crates  are  still  more  indefi- 
nite, as  they  contain  all  the  way  from  five  to  fifty 
pounds  of  fruit,  but  the  more  common  fruit  crates 
are  called  4  inches,  4J  inches,  5  inches  and  5>  inches, 
and  when  filled  weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
pounds,  according  to  the  kind  of  fruit  and  how  solidly 
or  loosely  it  is  packed. 

Crates,  common  baskets  and  boxes  are  free. 
Chests  and  their  drawers  are  paid  for  by  the  buy- 
ers, checks  given  for  them,  and  when  the  empty 
packages  with  checks  are  returned  the  money  is 
refunded.  Lug  boxes,  with  open  tops  and  hand 
holes  in  the  ends,  are  returned  to  the  seller. 


Strawberry  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  interested  in  strawberry 
growing  and  desire  to  know  California  methods.  Also, 
can  I  plant  strawberries  next  fall  and  allow  the 
plants  to  bear  the  next  spring?  How  many  seasons 
will  they  bear  profitably?— Planter,  Vacaville. 

We  have  published  very  full  accounts  of  strawberry 
growing  within  a  year,  as  readers  who  file  the  copies 
and  use  the  index  of  each  six  month's  volume  can  read- 
ily see.  Our  book  on  "California  Fruit  Growing" 
also  discusses  California  methods.  If  you  plant  in  the 
fall  and  the  rains  come  early,  so  that  the  land  is  in 
good  condition  for  the  fall  growth,  the  plants  will  so 
establish  themselves  in  California  climate  that  you 
may  pick  quite  freely  the  following  spring  crop.  The 
duration  of  the  plantation  depends  very  much  upon 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  how  well  the  plants  are 
handled,  but  the  common  experience  is  that,  although 
plants  well  treated  can  be  counted  upon  as  profit- 
able for  from  five  to  eight  years,  it  is  generally  advis- 
able not  to  hold  the  plants  in  bearing  more  thau  half 
that  time. 
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Broncho  Grass  —  A  Bad  Intruder. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  coarse  grass  of  which 
I  send  a  sample  and  which  is  getting  into  alfalfa  in 
this  region  ? — Farmer,  Napa. 

The  grass  you  send  is  known  as  broncho  grass 
(Bromus  maximus),  which  is  becoming  a  troublesome 
weed  in  California.  It  is  usually  considered  valueless 
for  agricultural  purposes.  When  ripe  the  barbed 
awns  or  beards  are  very  injurious  to  stock,  working 
into  the  eyes  and  even  causing  ulceration  of  the  jaw, 
much  as  foxtail  does.  A  few  years  ago  farmers  were 
disposed  to  have  some  respect  for  this  grass  because 
it  seemed  to  run  out  foxtail,  but  it  is  worse  than  fox- 
tail, because  it  is  never  good  feed  and  foxtail  is  some 
good  when  young.  Broncho  grass  is  sometimes  mown 
for  hay  when  the  heads  are  green  and  soft,  but  the 
hay  is  very  inferior  in  quality.  Since  this  grass 
spreads  rapidly  and  is  of  little  value  it  should  be 
eradicated.  As  the  plant  is  an  annual  of  shallow- 
rooting  habit  it  can  be  readily  destroyed  by  cutting 
or  pulling  before  the  heads  have  matured.  Do  not 
wait  too  long  before  cutting,  because  there  is  sap 
enough  in  the  stem  to  mature  the  seed  even  if  cut 
quite  green.    Better  keep  it  mown  before  heading. 

Distance  for  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  hear  that  some  are  planting 
tomatoes  8  feet  apart  each  way,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  that  is  best  on  loose  dry  soil.  What  do  you 
think  ? — Planter,  Glendora. 

Concerning  distance  iu  the  planting  of  tomatoes, 
they  can  be  set  at  closer  distances  on  drier  land  than 
on  moist  low  lands,  where  the  vines  naturally  make 
great  extension.  We  can  only  advise  you  to  plant 
some  of  them  at  0  feet  apart,  square;  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, plant  them  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  4  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  This  latter  arrangement  works  very  well 
where  you  only  desire  to  cultivate  in  one  direction. 
You  will  have  to  make  some  experiments  and  judge 
by  the  behavior  of  your  plants  what  future  arrange- 
ments should  be  for  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 

San  Jose  Scale  at  the  East. 

To  the  Editor:— How  can  I  get  rid  of  the  San  Jose 
scale?  I  have  an  orchard  in  the  East  that  is  being 
destroyed  by  it. — Reader,  Monterey. 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  the  San  Jose  scale  at 
the  East,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  ask  you  to 
write  to  the  experiment  station  in  whatever  Eastern 
State  your  property  is  located.  Almost  all  the  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  Eastern  States  have  taken 
up  the  San  Jose  scale  for  local  study  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  their  results  would  be  more  trust- 
worthy than  any  suggestions  which  we  might  make. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  location  of  the  station  in  the 
Eastern  State  which  you  have  in  mind,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  the  address  on  application. 

Grass  for  Ill-Drained  Soil. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  piece  of  soil  which  is 
apparently  rich,  but  is  underlaid  by  a  poor  subsoil, 
and  has  water  at  about  3  feet.  I  am  told  the  land  is 
suited  only  for  shallow  rooting  plants,  like  grass, 
unless  it  is  underdrained.  If  so,  what  grass  is  best? 
—Owner,  Stockton. 

The  grass  which  promises  best  under  the  conditions 
which  you  describe  is  Australian  rye  grass,  and  it 
would  probably  be  of  advantage  to  sow  with  it  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  red  clover,  which  has  proved  to  be 
quite  satisfactory  in  your  district,  as  it  stands  sub- 
mergence and,  if  moisture  is  near  enough  to  the  sur- 
face, makes  a  good  growth. 

Potato  Blight  Bad  This  Year. 

To  the  Editor  : — Please  tell  us  about  potato 
blight;  how  is  it  produced  ?  Is  it  some  defect  in  the 
soil  or  is  it  in  the  atmosphere  ?  Is  there  any  preven- 
tive ? — Grower,  Half  Moon  Bay. 

Potato  blight  is  a  fungous  disease  of  long  standing 
and  rather  well  understood.  Its  prevalence  is 
affected  by  atmospheric  conditions  undoubtedly.  For 
example,  it  is  worse  this  spring  than  usual,  because 
we  have  had  so  much  moisture  and  cool  weather.  It 
is  also  true  that  some  varieties  of  potatoes  are  more 
subject  to  the  blight  than  others,  and  it  is  probably 
more  in  the  variety  of  the  potato  than  in  the  soil,  be- 
cause new  and  very  vigorous  varieties  will  sometimes 
be  free  from  blight  for  a  good  while  in  the  same  place 
that  the  older  varieties  blight  badly.  A  change  of 
seed  is,  therefore,  often  very  effective  in  getting  sound 
potatoes.    These  causes  are  rather  more  influential 


than  changes  in  the  soil,  although  sometimes  very 
good  potatoes  are  secured  by  planting  on  land  which 
has  not  been  recently  used  for  that  crop.  If  you  will 
write  to  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  ask  him  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  91, 
entitled  "  Potato  Diseases  and  Their  Treatment,"  you 
will  get  some  points  that  will  be  interesting  in  the 
way  of  a  general  description  of  the  disease. 

Milk  and  Cream  at  Stockton. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  been  told  that  large  quan- 
tities of  milk  are  shipped  from  Stockton  to  San 
Francisco.  Is  this  true  ?  If  so,  do  they  pack  it  in 
ice  to  ship  ?  Also,  do  they  run  it  through  a  plant  to 
take  out  the  animal  heat  ?  Is  there  a  creamery  in 
Stockton  to  which  the  dairymen  take  their  milk  and 
have  it  separated,  getting  so  much  a  pound  for  the 
butter  fat?  If  so,  can  you  give  the  address  of  a 
dairyman  or  two  who  sell  their  milk  to  such  an  estab- 
lishment ? — Reader,  Turlock. 

This  is  getting  down  a  little  too  much  into  details. 
We  are  supposed  to  push  the  button  and  you  to  do 
the  rest;  you  are  pushing  the  button  this  time.  We 
can  assure  you  that  there  are  large  quantities  of 
milk  and  cream  sent  down  from  the  dairies  around 
Stockton,  and  they  come  down  in  good  shape  on  the 
night  boats  without  ice;  but  all  milk  forsuch  shipment 
is,  or  should  be,  properly  cooled  before  shipping.  There 
is  a  creamery  in  Stockton  where  milk  is  separated 
and  paid  for  according  to  percentage  of  butter  fat; 
but  the  same  is  true  of  Modesto  and  Ceres  and  prob- 
ably at  other  points  even  nearer  to  you.  We  can  not 
give  the  address  of  a  dairyman  ;  there  are  hundreds 
of  them,  and  we  can  not  discriminate  between  our 
friends.  To  get  the  points  you  are  evidently  aiming 
at  you  should  do  something  for  yourself.  Hitch  up 
and  drive  to  the  nearest  creamery  or  skimming  sta- 
tion and  see  what  are  the  best  local  arrangements  to 
make. 

Pear  Blight  and  Blister  Mite. 

To  the  Editor: — The  enclosed  leaves  are  from  a 
fine  vigorous  shoot  that  came  up  this  spring  from  a 
pear  tree  that  was  cut  down  last  year  because  it 
was  afflicted  with  pear  blight;  the  tree  was  nearly 
dead  and  was  cut  down  near  the  ground.  Four  or 
five  trees  were  cut  down  at  the  same  time,  and  this 
was  the  only  one  that  responded  with  good  results. 
It  gave  promise  of  a  fine  growth  until  attacked  with 
these  spots  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  now  nearly 
every  leaf  is  affected.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  dis- 
ease can  be  and  also  suggest  the  remedy  ?  I  have 
about  1500  pear  trees  and  for  the  last  three  years  I 
have  been  cutting  away  for  the  blight,  hoping  to  cut 
back  far  enough  to  escape  it  the  next  year.  About 
half  the  orchard  is  badly  affected,  and  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  vigorous  growth  in  part  of  the  tree  as  hereto- 
fore the  leaves  have  not  developed  and  appear  un- 
willing to  open,  and  are  of  a  silvery,  unnatural  color. 
Would  it  be  better  if  I  cut  them  out  entirely  ?  When 
pruning  this  spring,  all  the  affected  parts  were  well 
covered  with  coal  oil  and  the  clippings  carefully 
gathered  and  burned  at  once.  About  half  the 
orchard  is  yet  in  good  condition,  and  can  you  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  to  keep  them  from  becoming  afflicted  ? 
A  similar  disease  is  attacking  the  apple  trees.  Can 
it  be  the  same  blight  and  should  I  use  the  same 
remedy  ? — Grower,  Placer  county. 

The  pear  leaves  are  affected  with  the  blister  mite, 
which  has  no  relation  to  the  pear  blight.  The  treat- 
ment for  the  blister  mite  is  to  spray  thoroughly  with 
kerosene  emulsion  just  before  the  blossoms  open  in 
the  spring.  We  cannot  give  you  any  suggestions 
concerning  the  treatment  of  pear  blight  beyond  what 
we  have  already  published.  You  should  continue  to 
cut  it  out,  particularly  continuing  the  practice  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  not  allow  any 
blighted  branches  to  come  into  the  winter  season.  A 
very  wide  scheme  of  experiments  is  now  being  car- 
ried on  in  California  orchards  by  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station  and  we  hope  to  have  practical  sug- 
gestions to  publish  before  the  beginning  of  another 
season. 

Italian  Rye  Grass  on  Reclaimed  Land. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  sent  a  small  sample  of 
what,  in  my  district,  is  called  rye  grass.  Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  correct  name,  and  is  it  the 
best  grass  of  this  kind  that  can  be  grown  for  cattle 
feeding  on  tule  land  ? — Owner,  Napa  county. 

The  grass  is  Italian  rye  grass,  a  form  of  Lolium 
perenne.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  introduced 
grasses,  and  together  with  its  related  form,  the 
English  rye  grass,  constitutes  the  two  most  valuable 
grasses  which  have  been  introduced  to  this  State, 
and  which  have  been  quite  widely  sown  on  land  which 
retains  some  little  moisture  during  the  summer,  as 


these  grasses  grow  with  moderate  moisture  dun 
the  summer,  start  early  in  the  fall  and  maintain  good 
winter  growth. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  June  12,  1905. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offlical  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  high  temperature  at  the  close.  A  severe  thunder 
storm,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  occurred  in  Redding 
and  vicinity  on  the  7th,  and  light  rain  fell  in  other  sec- 
tions. Haying  is  completed  in  some  sections  and  pro- 
gressing rapidly  in  others;  the  yield  and  quality  are 
very  good.  Harvest  has  commenced  on  barley  and  oats 
in  some  places  and  wheat  is  maturing-  rapidly.  Pros- 
pects are  good  for  an  excellent  crop  of  wheat  in  most 
sections,  but  grain  on  the  bottom  lands  is  inferior  to 
that  on  the  uplands.  Grasshoppers  are  damaging 
orchards  in  Colusa,  Glenn  and  Tehama  counties,  and  a 
species  of  aphis  has  damaged  grain  to  some  extent  in 
Sacramento  county.  Hops  are  improving  with  the 
warm  weather  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  fair  crop. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  ripening  rapidly  and  shipments  of 
peaches  and  apricots  are  being  made.  Pears  are  im- 
proving and  in  some  sections  the  crop  will  be  better 
than  estimated.  Grapes,  citrus  fruits  and  olives  are  in 
excellent  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  in  the  interior  and 
cool,  foggy  weather  along  the  coast,  becoming  warmer 
toward  the  close  of  the  week.  Light  rain  fell  in  some 
sections,  but  caused  no  damage.  The  Hessian  fly  is  in- 
juring grain  in  some  sections,  but  in  other  respects 
wheat,  barley  and  oats  are  in  very  good  condition  and 
maturing  rapidly,  except  in  the  immediate  coast  dis- 
tricts. Harvest  is  progressing  in  some  sections  on  oats 
and  barley,  with  good  results.  Hay  harvest  is  nearly 
completed  and  baling  is  in  progress;  the  hay  crop  is 
large  and  the  quality  excellent.  Hops  are  making  rapid 
growth  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  at  least  an  average 
crop.  Green  feed  is  plentiful.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in 
good  condition  and  maturing  rapidly.  Pears  and  cher- 
ries are  a  very  light  crop  in  most  sections  and  prunes  are 
light  in  some  places.  Peaches  and  apples  give  promise 
of  fair  crops.  Grapes  will  probably  yield  a  heavy  crop 
in  nearly  all  sections.    Citrus  fruits  are  doing  well. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  past 
week  and  was  beneficial  to  all  crops.  Grain  harvest  is 
progressing;  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley  wheat 
and  barley  are  light  and  oats  a  good  crop;  in  the  central 
portion  the  grain  crop  is  turning  out  better  than  was 
expected.  Haying  continues,  and  the  crop  will  be  Jarge 
and  of  good  quality.  Apricot  drying  has  commenced 
and  large  shipments  of  green  fruit  are  going  to  Eastern 
markets.  Early  peaches  are  being  shipped  and  the  crop 
is  generally  light.  The  berry  crop  is  large  and  of  good 
quality.  Pigs  and  watermelons  will  be  about  ten  days 
late  in  ripening.  The  crop  of  table  and  wine  grapes  will 
be  good.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  prime 
condition. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  warm  during  the  week, 
with  occasional  cloudy  or  foggy  nights  along  the  coast, 
and  conditions  were  very  favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain 
is  maturing  and  gives  promise  of  a  large  yield  in  most 
places.  Hay  harvesting  is  completed  in  some  sections 
and  baling  is  progressing;  the  crop  is  large  and  of  good 
quality.  Sugar  beets  at  Santa  Maria  are  reported  in 
excellent  condition,  with  prospects  of  a  heavy  yield. 
Beans,  corn  and  vegetables  are  doing  well  and  potatoes 
are  free  from  blight.  Apricots  are  ripening;  the  crop 
will  bn  light  in  some  sections  and  fair  in  others.  Peaches 
and  plums  are  not  looking  well.  Small  fruits  give  prom- 
ise of  an  excellent  yield.  Walnuts  are  improving.  Grapes 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  a  large  crop  is  probable. 
Citrus  fruits  are  thrifty. 

Eureka  ^Summary.  —  Continued  cool  and  cloudy 
weather  near  the  coast.  Very  warm  in  the  interior 
where  rain  is  much  needed.  In  some  places  blight  has 
appeared  in  potatoes  and  is  doing  considerable  damage. 
Hay  harvest  is  progressing  and  the  yield  is  heavy. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Melons  and  other  crops 
kept  back  by  cool  weather  are  now  doing  well.  Pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  fair  crop  of  apricots,  but  they  will 
ripen  later  than  usual.  Honey  indications  are  for  a  fair 
crop  of  fine  grade. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, June  14,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Wsplt   

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

32  66 

6ft  16 

46  Oft 

58 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.06 

33.81 

31.52 

2G  01 

98 

62 

Sacramento  

.00 

21.98 

16'.  W 

l!i  98 

91 

52 

San  Francisco  

.00 

23  4ft 

20  ft9 

22  62 

62 

50 

Fresno   

.00 

12  09 

8  04 

8  75 

104 

50 

Independence  

.00 

1.03 

2.ft9 

3  71 

90 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.03 

23.57 

16  99 

20  12 

68 

48 

.00 

19  ft2 

8  92 

16  46 

96 

52 

San  Diego  

.00 

14.32 

4  40 

8  21 

68 

54 

.00 

8  69 

1  00 

2  89 

106 

60 

372 
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THE  FIELD. 


The  Government  Tackles  Johnson  Grass. 

Johnson  grass  is  an  outlaw  by  California  statute 
and  it  is  a  crime  to  harbor  it  in  certain  places.  How 
to  escape  it  is  the  question,  and  this  is  taken  up  by 
W.  J.  Spillman,  agrostologist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  answered  according 
to  conditions  in  the  Southern  States,  as  we  shall 
quote  at  length.  How  far  the  method  will  work  in 
California  we  do  not  undertake  at  this  time  to  discuss: 

Introduction. — On  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  to  the  farmers  of  the  South  the  following 
notes  giving  results  of  certain  tests  of  methods  of  ex- 
terminating Johnson  grass  are  published  in  advance 
of  the  completion  of  the  experiments  undertaken. 
The  complete  investigations  include  not  only  a  test  of 
various  cultural  methods  for  the  extermination  of 
this  pest,  but  also  the  use  of  various  chemical  prepa- 
rations for  this  purpose,  including  such  materials  as 
crude  petroleum  (which  is  obtainable  at  very  low 
prices  in  parts  of  the  Johnson  grass  country),  and 
various  mixtures  containing  arsenic.  The  complete 
success  of  some  of  the  cultural  methods  used  in  the 
experiments  renders  it  important  that  they  should 
be  made  available  to  the  public  at  once.  These 
methods  are  practicable  on  cultivated  land,  but  do 
not  apply  to  fence  rows,  ditch  banks,  nor  railway 
rights  of  way.  It  is  hoped  that  effective  methods  of 
controlling  or  even  of  eradicating  Johnson  grass  in 
the  latter  situations  may  also  be  developed. 

The  cultural  tests  here  reported  were  conducted 
by  the  writer  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Gay  of  Colum- 
bus, Tex.,  and  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  very 
faithful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gay  has  carried  out  in- 
structions in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the 
experiments.  Three  somewhat  different  methods  of 
handling  the  soil  were  tested.  The  preliminary  treat- 
ment of  the  soil  was  the  same  in  each  case,  variation 
in  the  methods  occurring  in  connection  with  the  dif- 
ferent cropping  systems  followed  on  the  different 
plats. 

Character  ok  the  Soil. — The  land  on  which  these 
experiments  were  conducted  consisted  partly  of 
heavy,  dark-colored  alluvial  soil,  inclined  to  be  wet. 
The  south  end  of  the  plats  extended  to  a  lighter  type 
of  soil  of  medium  character.  The  results  were  prac- 
tically the  same  on  the  two  types  of  soil.  This  land 
had  been  abandoned  to  Johnson  grass  for  some  years 
and  was  in  the  middle  of  a  large  field  which  was  badly 
infested,  and  in  which  cotton  had  been  grown  for 
some  years.  At  the  time  these  experiments  were 
undertaken  it  was  believed  by  many  that  the  eradi- 
cation of  Johnson  grass  is  impracticable  on  account 
of  the  cost;  but  since  that  time  the  writer  has  learned 
of  many  farmers  who  have  completely  rid  their  farms 
of  this  pest  by  methods  quite  similar  to  those  used  in 
these  experiments.  Methods  radically  different  from 
these  have  also  been  reported  to  be  completely  suc- 
cessful, though  the  writer  has  no  personal  knowl- 
edge to  substantiate  the  claims  made  for  the  various 
methods. 

Methods  of  Treatment. — The  various  methods  of 
treatment  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their 
effectiveness.  The  general  plan  of  the  experiments 
was  as  follows:  Plats  1  and  2  were  devoted  to  rye 
and  barley,  respectively,  during  the  winter,  cowpeas 
the  first  summer,  cereals  again  the  next  winter,  and 
cotton  the  second  summer.  Plat  3  was  devoted  to  cot- 
ton both  years.  Plat  4  was  left  bare  the  first  year 
and  devoted  to  cotton  the  second  year.  The  triangu- 
lar plat  on  the  east  side  of  the  field  was  left  in  Johnson 
grass  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

The  preliminary  treatment  of  plats  1,  2,  3  and  4 
was  identical  and  was  as  follows:  In  August,  1902, 
these  plats  were  plowed  with  a  disk  plow  to  a  depth 
of  4  or  5  inches.  At  this  time  the  ground  was  dry 
and  hard  and  a  considerable  growth  of  Johnson  grass 
on  the  plats  was  turned  under.  On  September  2, 
no  rain  having  intervened,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  remove  the  Johnson  grass  rootstocks  from 
the  ground  by  means  of  an  implement  called  a 
root  digger,  but  called  by  the  manufacturers  a 
grass  hoe.  On  account  of  the  cloddy  condition  of 
the  soil  the  root  digger  failed  to  do  satisfactory  work. 
On  the  ,15th  and  loth  of  October,  after  the  land  had 
received  sufficient  rain  to  put  it  in  good  condition,  it 
was  replowed  with  a  two-horse  turning  plow  to  a 
depth  of  about  4  inches,  the  utmost  care  being  used 
to  cut  and  turn  every  inch  of  soil  in  order  that  no 
Johnson  grass  roots  might  remain  uncut.  This  plow- 
ing left  the  land  in  excellent  condition.  On  the  next 
day  the  root  digger  was  used  on  this  land,  first  cross- 
wise of  the  furrows  and  then  lengthwise.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  operation  removed  fully  90%  of  the 
Johnson  grass  roots  from  the  soil  and  left  them  on 
the  surface.  They  were  then  raked  off  with  an  ordi- 
nary horse  rake  and  removed  from  the  land.  On 
October  20,  plat  1  was  sown  to  rye  and  plat  2  to  bar- 
ley, plats  3  and  4  being  left  bare  during  the  winter. 
The  winter  season  proved  to  be  very  wet  and  neither 
the  rye  nor  the  barley  made  sufficient  growth  to 
justify  cutting  for  hay  in  the  spring.  On  April  7, 
1903,  all  four  of  these  plats  were  plowed  again  with 
a  two-horse  turning  plow,  the  rye  and  barley  on  plats 
1  and  2  being  turned  under. 


The  treatment  given  each  of  the  plats  will  now  be 
taken  up  separately.  As  the  treatment  given  plat  4 
resulted  in  the  complete  eradication  of  the  grass, 
that  will  be  described  first. 

As  previously  stated,  plat  4  had  been  plowed  twice 
the  previous  autumn  and  treated  twice  with  the  root 
digger.  It  was  again  plowed  on  April  7.  On  May  4 
a  drag  harrow  was  run  over  it.  On  May  18  it  was 
run  over  with  an  ordinary  heel-scrape,  or  heel-sweep, 
as  it  is  called  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  an  imple- 
ment which  shaves  otf  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface 
soil.  The  ground  was  harrowed  again  with  an  ordi- 
nary drag  narrow  the  same  day.  The  heel-scrape 
was  run  over  the  land  again  on  July  17  and  again  on 
August  31.  After  that  date  no  Johnson  grass  ap- 
peared on  this  plat.  The  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  plat  consisted  of  harrowing,  on  October  26, 
merely  to  smooth  the  surface. 

In  November,  1903,  when  the  writer  visited  these 
plats,  there  was  not  a  sprig  of  Johnson  grass  on  plat 
4,  and  Mr.  Gay  stated  that  none  had  appeared  since 
the  last  of  August. 

On  account  of  the  unfavorable  season,  cabbages 
were  not  planted  on  plat  4.  as  contemplated  in  1903. 
and  the  plat  remained  bare  during  the  winter.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1904  this  plat  was  devoted  to  cot- 
ton. It  was  plowed  on  March  29  with  an  ordinary 
turning  plow  and  cotton  was  planted  the  same  day. 
This  cotton  was  cultivated  with  the  heel-sweep  on 
April  20.  at  which  time  about  half  a  dozen  sprigs  of 
Johnson  grass  were  found  along  the  eastern  margin 
next  the  Johnson  grass  sod.  On  May  24  the  heel- 
scrape  was  again  used,  on  June  lb'  the  cotton  was 
chopped,  on  June  28  it  was  plowed  again  with  the 
scrape,  the  final  cultivation  with  the  scrape  being 
made  on  July  15.  The  cotton  on  this  plat  grew  very 
rank,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  shed  a  great  many 
of  its  bolls.  In  addition,  the  boll  weevil  destroyed  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  crop  so  that  the  yield  of 
cotton  was  only  one-fourth  of  a  bale  per  acre.  The 
growth  of  the  cotton  was  very  rank  two  years  after 
the  experiment  began,  no  Johnson  grass  being  pres- 
ent. As  heretofore  stated,  there  were  a  few  sprigs 
of  Johnson  grass  on  this  plat,  but  they  were  along 
the  east  side,  adjacent  to  the  Johnson  grass  sod,  and 
were  probably  due  to  invading  roots  from  the  old  sod. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  summer-fallowing  given  this 
plat  during  the  summer  of  1903,  added  to  the  work 
of  the  root  digger  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  completely 
exterminated  the  grass  by  the  last  of  August.  The 
number  of  cultivations  given  this  plat  during  1903  in- 
cluded one  plowing  with  the  turning  plow  in  the 
spring  and  the  use  of  the  heel-scrape  once  in  the 
middle  of  May,  again  the  middle  of  July,  and  again 
the  last  of  August.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impracti- 
cable for  a  farmer  to  treat  his  whole  farm  by  this 
method  during  a  single  season.  The  method,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  practicable  if  a  small  portion  of  the 
farm  is  treated  each  year  and  great  care  used  not 
to  allow  Johnson  grass  to  start  again  from  seed  on 
the  portion  of  the  farm  that  has  already  been  cleared. 

The  next  most  successful  treatment  was  that  given 
plat  3.  The  roots  were*'  dug  on  this  plat  in  the 
autumn  of  1902,  just  as  on  plat  4,  and  plat  -i  remained 
bare  during  the  winter.  In  the  summer  of  1903  this 
plat  was  devoted  to  cotton.  The  land  was  plowed 
with  a  two  horse  turning  plow  on  April  7.  On  May 
4  a  drag  harrow  was  run  over  it,  and  on  May  18  it 
was  planted  to  cotton.  The  cotton  was  chopped  first 
on  June  25,  and  was  cultivated  with  the  heel-scrape 
on  June  2b"  and  again  on  July  15.  It  was  chopped 
again  on  July  23  and  August  17.  The  last  cultivation 
with  the  scrape  was  given  on  August  31.  Although 
the  weevil  was  very  bad,  the  yield  of  cotton  was  one- 
third  of  a  bale  per  acre.  The  same  plat  was  devoted 
to  cotton  again  during  the  summer  of  1904,  and  no 
more  Johnson  grass  was  visible  than  the  year  before. 
On  this  plat,  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  above  men- 
tioned, bunches  of  Johnson  grass,  as  they  appeared, 
were  removed  by  hand  before  the  growth  had  reached 
a  height  of  K  inches.  This  was  very  easy,  since  all 
the  sprouts  that  came  were  either  from  seed  or  from 
short  pieces  of  roots  left  in  the  soil  by  the  root  digger. 

Conclusions. — From  the  experience  with  this  plat 
it  seems  that  it  would  be  entirely  feasible  to  eradicate 
Johnson  grass  completely  in  a  single  year  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  First,  in  the  autumn,  at  a  time  when 
the  land  is  in  good  condition  to  cultivate,  plow  to  a 
moderate  depth  with  a  turning  plow,  being  careful  to 
cut  and  turn  every  inch  of  ground.  A  good  disk 
plow  so  set  as  to  cut  every  inch  of  the  soil  would 
answer  as  well.  Harrow  the  land  immediately  so  as 
to  get  it  smooth  and  well  pulverized.  It  is  perfectly 
useless  to  try  to  use  the  root  digger  unless  the  land 
is  brought  into  excellent  condition  and  is  free  from 
clods.  The  next  treatment  is  to  run  over  the  land 
with  some  implement  which  acts  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  root  digger.  First,  run  crosswise  of  the 
furrows  and  then  lengthwise.  The  roots  left  on  the 
surface  by  this  treatment  may  either  be  removed 
from  the  field  or  left  to  decay  during  the  winter.  In 
the  spring  plow  the  land  again  with  the  turning  plow 
and  then  put  it  in  cotton  in  the  usual  way  and  give 
the  cotton  ordinary  good  tillage.  Pay  no  attention 
to  the  Johnson  grass  until  the  first  sprigs  get  to  be 
about  6  inches  high,  then  go  carefully  over  the  land 
and  pull  out  every  bunch  of  Johnson  grass  visible. 
By  doing  this  work  carefully  it  will  be  possible  to  re- 
move every  sprig,  root  and  branch,  because  the  grass 


sprouts  come  from  small  loose  pieces  of  roots  in  the 
soil.  By  repeating  this  operation,  never  allowing  a 
sprig  to  get  more  than  6  inches  high,  the  grass  can 
be  completely  eradicated  during  the  summer,  and  the 
amount  of  labor  required  will  not  be  excessive.  We 
have  found  that  the  treatment  given  in  the  autumn 
by  the  root  digger  leaves  comparatively  little  to  be 
done  the  next  summer.  This  is  probably  the  most 
practical  method  for  eradicating  the  grass  on  cotton 
fa  rms.  Similar  methods  could  be  pursued  in  a  corn- 
field, but  the  average  farmer  in  the  South  will  not 
give  a  cornfield  the  attention  given  a  cotton  field.  It 
is  therefore  recommended  that  where  this  method  is 
used  for  exterminating  Johnson  grass,  cotton  can  be 
grown  the  summer  after  the  root  digger  is  used  in 
the  autumn. 

Very  good  results  could  doubtless  be  obtained  by 
using  the  root  digger  on  well  prepared  land  in  the 
spring  instead  of  in  the  autumn,  but  if  the  work  is 
done  in  the  autumn  the  cold  weather  of  winter  will 
kill  a  large  number  of  roots  that  would  otherwise  re- 
main to  be  destroyed  by  hand  work  the  next  summer. 

The  treatment  given  plats  1  and  2  was  not  as  suc- 
cessful as  that  given  plats  3  and  4,  yet  very  good 
results  were  obtained.  As  already  stated,  these  two 
plats  were  treated  with  the  root  digger  in  the 
autumn  of  1902,  and  were  then  sown  to  winter  grain. 
The  next  summer  they  were  cultivated  in  cowpeas, 
no  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  grass. 
The  next  winter  they  were  again  devoted  to  winter 
grain,  while  the  next  summer — that  is,  the  summer 
of  1904— they  were  planted  in  cotton.  When  it  is 
considered  that  this  land  was  pure  Johnson  grass  sod 
at  the  beginning,  it  will  be  seen  that  after  two  years, 
with  no  special  treatment  except  the  use  of  the  root 
digger  the  first  autumn,  the  land  was  comparatively 
free  from  grass;  in  fact,  there  was  not  enough  grass 
to  interfere  in  the  slightest  with  the  production  of 
the  cotton  crop. 

Implements  Used. — While  the  small  harrow-like 
implement  removes  Johnson  grass  roots  from  well 
prepared  soil  very  effectively,  the  implement  itself  is 
an  impracticable  one.  In  the  first  place  it  is  too 
small,  and  it  therefore  requires  too  much  labor  to 
treat  the  land.  In  the  second  place  the  teeth  soon 
clog  with  the  roots  and  it  is  necessary  to  stop  and 
raise  the  implement  high  enough  to  allow  the  roots 
to  drop  off  and  then  start  the  team  and  hold  the  im- 
plement in  the  air  until  it  has  passed  over  the  pile  of 
roots.  For  the  past  year  most  of  our  energies  have 
been  directed  to  securing  a  more  satisfactory  imple- 
ment for  removing  the  roots  from  the  soil.  We  have 
found  that  the  teeth  of  the  implement  must  be  close 
enough  together  not  to  leave  a  space  over  3  inches 
wide  between  the  tracks  of  the  teeth.  At  the  same 
time,  when  these  teeth  are  all  placed  in  one  row, 
they  bank  up  the  soil  in  front  of  them  and  do  not 
allow  the  implement  to  pass  through  properly.  On 
loose,  sandy  soil  the  teeth  in  the  same  row  must  be 
at  least  6  inches  apart;  on  ordinary  loam  soil,  9 
inches;  and  it  is  probable  that  on  heavy  clay  soil  they 
would  have  to  be  1  foot  apart.  From  plans  furnished 
by  Mr.  Gay  a  more  effective  implement  was  con- 
structed. The  implement  has  two  rows  of  teeth  so 
set  that,  when  viewed  from  the  rear,  the  teeth  are 
only  4A  inches  apart,  but  it  did  not  remove  the  roots 
from  the  soil  nearly  so  completely  as  did  the  grass 
hoe.  We  are  now  constructing  a  new  form  of  the 
implement,  having  three  rows  of  teeth,  those  in  the 
same  row  being  9  inches  apart,  and  the  rows  so  set 
that  the  teeth  make  tracks  only  3  inches  apart.  As 
soon  as  a  practicable  implement  has  been  evolved  the 
details  of  its  construction  will  be  made  public.  The 
roots  collected  by  the  teeth  of  the  root  digger  are 
easily  dumped  by  tilting  the  implement  on  end,  first 
one  way  and  then  the  other.  The  tilting  may  be 
done  by  means  of  the  handles,  without  stopping  the 
team. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations  several  differ- 
ent types  of  machines  have  been  constructed  and 
tried.  One  of  these  was  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  ordinary  sulky  havrake,  but  having  rigid  steel 
teeth  so  set  as  to  draw  into  the  loose  soil  about  4 
inches  deep.  The  amount  of  labor  involved  in  work- 
ing this  machine  seems  to  render  it  impracticable; 
besides,  it  would  be  quite  expensive.  We  are  endeav- 
oring to  evolve  an  implement  that  can  be  constructed 
by  any  local  smith.  It  is  probable  that  a  heavy  drag 
harrow  could  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  root 
digger  and  would  therefore  leave  more  hand  work  to 
be  done  the  next  summer,  nevertheless  it  is  believed 
it  would  be  practicable  to  eradicate  Johnson  grass  in 
this  manner. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  Johnson  grass  can 
be  eradicated  by  repeatedly  plowing  the  land  with  a 
disk  plow  or  a  turning  plow,  but  repeated  plowing 
without  the  production  of  a  crop  is  an  expensive 
method  of  destroying  the  pest.  By  plowing  in  win- 
ter, thus  leaving  a  large  proportion  of  the  roots 
exposed  to  cold  weather,  the  stand  of  grass  can  be 
reduced  very  materially. 

The  Production  of  Hay. — It  is  the  writer's  belief 
that,  with  the  adoption  of  thoroughly  modern  meth- 
ods of  tillage  throughout  the  Johnson  grass  region,  it 
may  become  practicable  to  utilize  this  grass  for  the 
production  of  hay  without  serious  interference  with 
the  cultivation  of  other  crops.  Fall  plowing,  treat 
ment  with  a  root  digger  or  perhaps  with  a  heavy 
spike-tooth  harrow,  combined  with  more  or  less  hand 
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pulling  the  next  season,  will  so  reduce  the  stand  of 
grass  that  it  will  be  several  years  before  it  will  again 
seriously  interfere  with  the  production  of  cultivated 
crops.  The  land  can  then  be  allowed  to  go  back  to 
Johnson  grass  for  two  or  three  years  for  the  purpose 
of  hay  production,  thus  adapting  it  to  a  rotation  of 
five  or  six  years.  The  writer,  however,  would  not 
advise  any  farmer  to  sow  Johnson  grass  on  land  that 
is  free  from  it  until  more  is  known  about  methods  of 
controlling  it.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  a  grass, 
which  will  produce  three  good  crops  of  hay  in  an  ordi- 
nary season,  should  be  so  hard  to  control  as  to 
render  it  a  very  serious  pest. 


THE  STABLE. 


Trick  Horse  Trainers  Must  Have  Patience. 

"What  qualifications  must  a  trainer  possess  before 
he  can  successfully  educate  horses  to  do  the  tricks 
seen  in  a  circus  ?  "  says  a  writer  in  the  Breeder  and 
Sportsman.  This  question  was  put  to  one  of  the  ex- 
pert horse  trainers  at  the  Sells-Forepaugh  circus 
headquarters.  "  Kindness  and  perseverance.  He 
must  be  a  good  judge  of  horse  nature  and  possess  an 
unlimited  stock  of  patience — more  patience  than  is 
usually  attributed  to  a  nurse  in  a  children's  home." 
The  trainer  continued:  "  A  horse  is  like  a  child.  He 
appreciates  kind  treatment  and  rapidly  learns  to 
love  the  attendants  who  greet  him  with  pleasant 
words  and  a  caressing  pat.  From  the  time  that  you 
impress  upon  a  horse  that  you  are  his  friend  he  will 
make  every  possible  effort,  in  his  dumb  way,  to  show 
his  appreciation,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  prove  to 
be  a  willing  pupil  when  you  begin  to  educate  him. 

"Bud  Gorman,  one  of  the  Forepaugh-Sells  veterans 
who  has  been  educating  horses  during  the  winter 
months  at  the  circus  headquarters,  selects  his  horses 
with  as  much  care  as  a  society  woman  plans  a  party 
gown.  The  candidate  must  be  handsome  in  color,  as 
near  perfect  as  possible  in  conformation,  and  possess 
an  even  temperament.  His  eyes  must  be  large  and 
devoid  of  the  least  trace  of  viciousness;  he  must  hold 
his  ears  pointed  slightly  forward,  and  he  must  have 
a  sensible  looking  head,  broad  between  the  eyes. 
Horses  who  lay  back  their  ears  at  the  approach  of  a 
man,  who  nip  viciously  at  every  passer-by  and  whose 
eyes  plainly  demonstrate  a  mean  disposition  are  dis- 
carded. A  trainer  will  not  handle  an  animal  of  this 
kind. 

"Once  the  candidate  is  selected  he  is  shipped  to  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  circus  and  assigned  to  a  com- 
fortable stall  in  a  large,  clean,  well-ventilated  barn 
tenanted  by  several  hundred  beauties  of  this  kind. 
Good  hay  and  oats  are  his  in  abundance,  and  for  sev- 
eral days  he  is  allowed  to  rest  and  become  familiar 
with  his  surroundings.  The  trainer  visits  him  daily, 
and,  by  speaking  kindly  and  occasionally  giving  the 
animal  a  bit  of  sugar,  gains  his  confidence.  After  a 
time  the  horse  begins  to  whinny  at  the  approach  of 
the  trainer,  and  the  bond  of  friendship  is  thus  quickly 
cemented. 

"Then  comes  the  first  lesson.  The  candidate  is  in- 
troduced to  the  training  ring  constructed  near  the 
barn  and  allowed  to  wander  about  at  will.  He  smells 
the  sawdust,  the  pedestals  and  the  harness  and  ropes 
that  will  soon  be  buckled  about  his  body,  and  then, 
horse-like,  lies  down  in  the  center  of  the  ring  and  en- 
joys a  good  roll. 

"Next  day  he  is  led  around  and  around  the  ring  for 
several  hours,  and  soon  understands  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  encircle  the  ring  of  his  own  accord.  Then 
a  strap  is  placed  around  his  right  foreleg,  and  from 
this  strap  a  rope  is  run  through  the  harness  and  fast- 
ened around  his  body.  The  trainer  grasps  the  free 
end  of  the  rope  in  one  hand  and  a  pair  of  lines  at- 
tached to  the  horse's  bridle  in  the  other.  The  animal 
is  told  to  'get  up,'  and  after  the  ring  is  encircled  a 
few  times  the  command  '  whoa  '  is  given.  If  the  horse 
refuses  to  obey,  a  quick  pull  on  the  rope  draws  his 
legs  from  under  him  and  he  is  forced  to  stop.  Only 
a  few  demonstrations  of  this  kind  are  necessary  to 
show  the  horse  that  he  must  stop  when  the  command 
is  given. 

"After  these  preliminaries  are  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished, the  equine  pupil  is  taught  to  kneel  first  on 
one  knee,  then  on  the  other,  and  finally  on  both.  All 
this  is  accomplished  by  drawing  up  the  front  legs  one 
at  a  time,  thus  forcing  him  down.  His  knees  are 
padded  to  prevent  injury,  and  every  time  he  is  forced 
down  the  command  to  kneel  is  given  and  the  animal  is 
petted  and  reassured  with  kind  words,  until  finally  he 
kneels  at  the  word. 

"  It  is  in  these  preliminary  lessons  that  a  good  per- 
former is  made — or  spoiled.  The  instructor  must  be 
firm  and  resolute,  but  kind,  always  kind.  A  horse  is 
like  a  child — you  may  coax  him,  but  you  can't  force 
him  without  spoiling  his  disposition.  The  animal 
quickly  notices  any  show  of  ill  temper  or  roughness 
on  the  part  pf  the  instructor  and  resents  it  by  becom- 
ing balky  and  obstinate.  Blows  or  harsh  punishment 
only  make  him  worse.  You  frequently  hear  people 
at  a  circus  assert  that  animals  are  beaten  into  sub- 
mission in  teaching  them  tricks.  People  who  say  this 
never  saw  the  inside  of  the  training  quarters  of  a 
modern  circus.  In  the  olden  times  there  was  a  great 


deal  of  brute  force  used,  but  it  was  because  the  own- 
ers and  trainers  didn't  know  any  better.  A  horse  or 
any  other  animal  conquered  in  this  way  is  never  re- 
liable and  is  apt  to  spoil  a  performance  by  an  out- 
break of  bad  temper,  besides  being  dangerous  to 
handle.  As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  education 
of  a  horse  may  be  accomplished  more  quickly  and  with 
better  results  by  kindness  than  by  brute  force,  the 
latter  method  was  shelved. 

"The  next  lesson  is  the  art  of  lying  down  and  re- 
maining motionless  until  the  word  is  given  to  rise. 
This  information  is  imparted  to  the  horse  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  kneeling  lesson.  An  ingenious 
harnesss  makes  it  possible  for  the  trainer  to  draw 
the  horse  down  on  a  soft  bed  of  hay  without  injuring 
him.  When  the  horse  willingly  lies  down  at  the  word 
of  command,  he  is  taught  to  sit  upon  his  haunches, 
and  then  is  gradually  drilled  into  the  other  tricks 
that  always  draw  applause  from  children  and  adults 
alike. 

"It  is  usually  an  easy  matter  to  teach  a  horse  to 
stand  upon  a  pedestal,  to  waltz,  rear  on  his  hind  legs 
and  march  in  unison  with  equine  companions,  after 
these  simple  lessons  are  thoroughly  learned  and  the 
horse  understands  the  trainer  is  his  friend  and  not 
his  enemy.  The  horse  of  average  intelligence  learns 
quickly  as  soon  as  he  realizes  what  is  required  of  him. 
The  main  requisite  on  the  trainer's  part  is  patience, 
and  if  a  man  hasn't  got  this  and  lots  of  it  he  had  bet- 
ter keep  out  of  the  business.  If  he  gets  excited  or 
impatient  and  goes  to  hauling  the  horse  about  un- 
necessarily, the  animal  is  sure  to  become  uneasy  and 
fretful,  and  a  little  experience  of  this  kind  will  spoil 
him. 

"The  better  bred  a  horse  is  the  more  intelligence 
it  has  and  the  more  apt  it  is  to  make  a  good  per- 
former, provided  it  has  been  handled  properly  from 
colthood.  All  high-bred  horses,  however,  are  nervous, 
and  require  kind  treatment  in  order  to  insure  good 
results.  That's  why  you  see  so  many  bad  actors  on 
the  race  tracks.  Thoroughbreds  are  usually  intelli- 
gent, but  they  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  ignorant 
stable  hands  who  bang  and  slap  them  around  until 
their  dispositions  are  spoiled.  They  are  teased  and 
beaten  until  they  develop  into  kickers  and  biters  and 
man-eaters,  and  the  thoroughbred  gets  a  bad  name. 
Few  horses  are  naturally  vicious;  they  are  made  so 
by  bad  handling. 

"  It's  no  use  trying  to  do  anything  with  a  lunk- 
head of  a  horse,  and  for  this  reason  the  mongrels,  as 
a  rule,  are  not  satisfactory  for  ring  purposes.  They 
haven't  got  intelligence  enough  to  comprehend  what 
is  wanted  of  them.  The  old  Morgans,  a  breed  that  is 
fast  dying  out,  make  good  performers,  but  are  a  lit- 
tle undersized.  As  a  class,  the  thoroughbreds  of  the 
hunter  type  are  the  best  material  to  make  trick 
horses  of.  They  have  size,  substance  and  brains,  and 
with  the  right  kind  of  treatment  are  docile  and 
tractable." 


THE  DAIRY. 


Feeding  Calves. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Association  a  paper  was  to  be  read  by  Professor 
Hayward,  of  the  Mt.  Herman  School  for  Boys,  on  the 
above  subject.    It  is  very  suggestive: 

How  to  rear  calves  economically  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questious  that  the  dairyman  has  to  meet. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  let  a  calf  run  with  its 
dam  for  the  first  six  months  of  its  life,  but,  while  the 
calf  would  make  a  most  excellent  growth  and  be  a 
thing  of  beauty,  the  practical  dairyman — he  whose 
living  and  taxes  come  from  the  dairy — realizes  that 
such  a  calf  has  cost  more  than  it  is  worth,  and  has 
been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  ruined  as  a  dairy  cow. 
Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  requires  more 
skill  to  raise  the  dairy  calf  to-day  than  it  did  a  score 
of  years  ago,  for,  requiring  more  of  our  cows  in  the 
way  of  milk  production,  and  subjecting  them  to  a 
forced  system  of  feeding,  the  calves  are  brought 
forth  under  more  artificial  conditions  and  are,  in  con- 
sequence, less  vigorous.  It  is  desirable  to  raise  the 
highly  developed  calf  with  the  least  outlay  consistent 
with  satisfactory  results,  which  is  an  increasingly 
difficult  task,  as  feeds  are  higher  and  dairy  products 
relatively  lower. 

Briefly  stated,  then,  the  problem  is:  Having  given 
a  more  or  less  delicate,  highly  organized  calf,  con- 
ceived and  born  under  somewhat  artificial  conditions, 
to  raise  her  with  the  minimum  expense  into  a  cow 
that  shall  be  a  maximum  producer. 

To  start  with  a  clear  understanding  of  our  task,  it 
will  be  well  to  know  something  of  the  digestive  tract 
of  this  calf.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that,  in  taking 
it  from  its  mother,  we  are  substituting  an  artificial 
method  for  a  natural  one,  and  that,  while  we  have 
done  and  can  do  a  great  deal  in  appeasing  mother 
nature  with  substitutes,  there  are  certain  physiologi- 
cal laws,  inexorable  in  their  demands,  which  must  be 
satisfied  if  we  desire  the  best  results.  One  of  these 
laws  is  that,  until  a  calf  has  reached  a  certain  age  or 
stage  of  development,  the  salivary  glands  do  not  act 
to  change  the  insoluble  starch  of  food  into  soluble 
sugar  and,  in  consequence,  if  the  food  containing 
starch  is  given  before  the  glands  are  developed  suffi- 


ciently, more  or  less  irritation  and  indigestion  will  be 
caused.  Milk  does  not  contain  starch  and  is  the 
most  satisfactory  food,  under  most  conditions,  for  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  calf's  life.  The  amount  of  milk 
required  during  this  period  depends  upon  a  few  im- 
portant factors,  of  which  the  size  and  vigor  of  the 
calf  and  the  composition  of  the  milk  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  important.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  it  is 
best,  in  most  cases,  at  least,  to  allow  it  to  stay  with 
its  mother  for  the  first  six  or  twelve  hours  of  its 
existence.  During  this  time  it  will  have  gotten 
enough  of  the  colostrum  milk  to  start  its  digestive 
functions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  apt  to 
overload  its  stomach  to  an  extent  that  will  cause 
digestive  disorder.  In  my  own  experience,  we  have 
fed  calves,  weighing  53  to  100  pounds,  eight  pounds 
of  milk  testing  a  little  over  4%  per  day.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  little  less  than  four  quarts,  and  it 
produced  satisfactory  results.  Figured  even  on  an 
average  retail  price  from  the  end  of  the  colostrum 
period  to  the  time  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old,  the  cost 
of  this  milk  amounts  to  a  small  sum  and  can  be 
afforded  by  any  dairyman  who  is  eager  to  raise  a 
choice  heifer  calf. 

Up  to  this  time  the  feeding  is  an  inexpensive  and, 
of  necessity,  a  simple  matter.  For  the  next  eighty- 
five  days,  however,  the  problem  is  much  more  com- 
plex and  the  feeder's  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most. When  the  calf  is  weaned  from  the  whole  milk, 
one  of  two  methods  may  be  used  for  the  next  feeding 
period.  The  most  natural,  and  by  far  the  simplest 
and  least  expensive,  consists  in  using  the  dairy  by- 
products, skim  milk,  butter-milk,  or  whey.  When 
properly  fed,  a  pound  of  gain  can  be  produced  from 
about  twelve  pounds  of  skim  milk.  The  most  satis- 
factory results  can  be  obtained  by  feeding  grain  of 
some  sort  with  the  skim  milk.  The  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  found  that  sifted  ground  oats  or  corn  meal 
and  a  very  little  flaxseed  meal  with  the  milk  gave 
much  more  economical  results  than  skim  milk  and 
linseed  meal.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
skim  milk,  being  very  nitrogenous,  needs  a  less  nitro- 
genous grain  to  balance  it.  The  amount  of  either 
skim  milk  or  grain  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  feeder,  but,  as  a  general  guide,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  dairy  calf  should  not  gain  more  than  one  and 
one  half  pound  per  day  for  the  first  four  months  of 
its  life  and  a  little  less  thereafter.  Either  extreme 
of  condition  should  be  avoided.  A  calf  that  is  for  any 
reason  kept  very  thin  cannot  make  the  growth 
necessary  for  a  strong,  vigorous  constitution.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  calf  kept  too  fat  is  not  receiving 
the  proper  training  to  fit  her  for  a  profitable  dairy 
cow.  Whey  is  not  a  satisfactory  food  for  calves, 
having  but  about  half  the  value  of  skim  milk  for  this 
purpose. 

Although  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been 
tested  by  itself,  I  believe  that  the  various  brands  of 
skim  milk  powder  promise  to  be  good  calf  food,  but, 
on  account  of  their  expense,  can  be  used  only  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  when  fresh  or  skim 
milk  is  not  available.  They  are  soluble  in  water, 
contain  all  the  solids  of  milk  and,  while  not  quite  so 
palatable  as  skim  milk,  can  be  fed. 

"Calf  Meal." — The  question  of  calf  meal  or  milk 
substitutes  is  one  that  has  been  of  interest  to  the 
experimenter  for  a  long  time.  That  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  a  cheap  efficient  milk  substitute  for  calf 
feeding  is  admitted  by  anyone  who  has  given  the  mat- 
ter any  thought.  I  found  in  England  that  a  number 
of  dairymen  were  successful  in  raising  dairy  Short- 
horn calves  on  milk  substitutes  after  they  were 
about  two  weeks  old.  While  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  we  tried  some  of 
these  calf  meals  with  grade  Guernsey  calves,  but,  for 
some  reason,  with  very  indifferent  success.  Later 
we  experimented  with  a  number  of  meals  of  our  own 
composition  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  one  that 
was  fairly  satisfactory.  It  was  composed  of,  wheat 
flour,  30  pounds;  cocoanut  meal,  25  pounds;  skim 
milk  powder,  20  pounds;  linseed  meal,  10  pounds; 
dried  blood,  2  pounds.  At  retail  prices  this  mixture 
cost  3.2  cents  per  pound.  A  day's  feed  per  calf  was 
24  pounds.  With  this  ration  we  succeeded  in  raising 
eighteen  calves  during  the  winter  of  1901-1902.  I 
understand  from  the  published  reports  of  the  Massa 
chusetts  Experiment  Station  that  they  have  tested 
this  meal  with  gratifying  results.  Dr.  Pearson,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  also  used  it  suc- 
cessfully. While  it  may  seem  expensive  in  compari- 
son with  feeds  like  cotton-seed  meal,  for  example,  the 
total  cost  of  raising  a  calf  to  weaning  time  was,  in 
the  Pennsylvania  experiments,  but  about  $7.  -The 
daily  gain  in  weight  with  calves  raised  on  this  food 
was  practically  the  same  as  with  a  similar  lot  of 
calves  raised  on  skim  milk,  being  about  one  pound 
per  day. 

The  only  other  calf  meal  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
used  to  any  extent  by  dairymen  in  this  country,  is 
Blotchford's  calf  meal.  While  I  have  never  used  it 
myself,  I  understand  that  it  is  not  a  complete  milk 
substitute  for  very  young  calves. 

The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  has  inves- 
tigated the  value  of  compounds  of  cod  liver  oil,  oleo- 
margarine and  sugar  as  a  calf  food,  and  while  the 
calves  living  on  these  artificial  milks  were  superior 
to  those  subsisting  on  skim  milk,  they  were  not  equal 
to  those  that  had  suckled. 

A  western  experiment  station  reports  an  interest- 
ing experiment  on  raising  calves  on  whole  and  skim 
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milk.  The  whole  milk  calves  grew  faster  and  looked 
much  better  for  a  time,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
after  both  lots  had  settled  down  to  rations  other  than 
milk,  those  that  had  been  fed  whole  milk  could  not  be 
told  from  the  lot  that  were  raised  on  skim  milk. 

Prom  what  has  been  said,  which  is  based  upon  the 
experience  of  a  great  many  calf  feeders,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  skim  milk  is  the  safest, 
cheapest,  and  the  best  food  for  young  calves. 

While  skim  milk  is  a  most  excellent  food  upon 
which  to  raise  calves,  it  is  not  one  upon  which  veal 
can  be  satisfactorily  produced.  In  the  first  place,  it 
lacks  the  fat  forming  constituents,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  fed  in  an  artificial  manner,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  cannot  be  suckled,  which  is  most 
essential  in  producing  a  high  class  veal,  even  with 
whole  milk. 

Manner  of  Feedino.— Much  depends  not  only  up- 
on the  condition  of  the  milk  when  it  is  fed,  but  also 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fed.  Most  feeders 
agree  that  the  milk  should  be  sweet,  and  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  nearly  100°.  It  is  further  essential 
that  the  vessels  from  which  the  milk  is  fed  should  be 
sweet  and  clean.  In  consequence,  the  best  are  those 
made  of  metal.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  calves 
should  be  fed  regularly.  Most  of  us  if  we  do  not  get 
our  meals  regularly  have  headaches  which  hinder  us, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  doing  our  regular 
work.  If  a  calf  is  not  fed  regularly,  it  worries  and 
eats  too  fast  when  it  is  fed,  both  of  which  tends  to 
prevent  rapid  growth  and  development. 

There  is  another  phase  of  calf  feeding  upon  which 
there  is  comparatively  little  data.  I  refer  to  the 
value  of  milk  in  the  production  of  veal.  In  butter 
producing  sections  there  are  times  in  nearly  every 
year  when  the  net  price  of  butter  falls  below  the  real 
cost  of  production.  At  such  times  the  dairyman  can 
often  save  himself  a  deal  of  labor,  besides  getting 
more  for  his  product,  by  vealing  his  surplus  calves. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Experiment  Station  of  Pennsyl- 
vania made  a  somewhat  extended  study  of  the  value 
of  milk  in  the  production  of  veal,  and,  as  the  results 
were  obtained  from  trials  with  two  lots  of  calves  fed 
two  different  years,  they  may  be  considered  reliable. 

In  the  experiment  the  milk  was  weighed,  sampled, 
and  fed  from  a  pail.  The  butcher  who  handled  the 
veal  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  calves  were  not 
so  good  as  they  would  have  been  had  they  suckled 
the  cows  instead  of  being  fed.  The  experiment  was 
conducted  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  possible  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  calves  and,  hence,  the 
value  of  the  food  they  had  consumed  from  the  time 
they  were  four  weeks  up  to  the  time  they  were  six 
weeks  of  age.  The  milk  fed  in  these  trials  averaged 
to  contain  about  4%  of  fat.  Butter  is  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  adding  one-sixth  to  the  butter  fat. 

When  the  calves  were  four  weeks,  had  they  been 
sold  for  4  cents  per  pound,  shrunken  weight,  it  would 
have  made  the  milk  worth  $1.41  per  hundred-weight, 
and  the  butter  31.2  cents.  If  the  calves  had  been 
sold  for  6  cents  per  pound,  as  they  would,  about  this 
time,  they  would  have  paid  $1.69  per  hundred-weight 
for  the  milk  and  37.3  cents  for  the  butter  it  con- 
tained. If  kept  until  they  were  five  weeks  old  and 
sold,  under  the  same  condition,  they  would  have  paid 
94  cents  or  $1.41  for  the  milk  consumed  and  21  cents 
or  31  cents  for  the  butter  it  contained.  If  the  calves 
had  been  fed  up  to  six  weeks  of  age,  the  price  for 
milk  would  have  been  89  cents^or  $1.33  per  hundred- 
weight, and  20  cents  or  29  cents  for  the  butter  it 
would  have  made.  Considering  the  average  price  of 
milk  and  butter,  these  figures  may  be  considered 
very  satisfactory,  and  doubtless  they  would  have 
been  more  so  had  the  calves  been  of  a  better  quality 
and  suckled  the  cows,  instead  of  being  fed  from 
a  pail. 

Weaning.—  The  cost  of  raising  a  calf  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  when  it  is  weaned  from  milk  and  put 
upon  a  ration  of  hay  and  grain.  While  calves  may 
make  better  use  than  pigs  of  skim  milk,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  time  in  the  calf's  development  when  it 
ceases  to  use  skim  milk  to  advantage.  My  own 
experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  when  a  calf 
has  reached  the  age  of  from  90  to  100  days,  it  will  do 
as  well  ultimately  without  milk  as  with  it,  and  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  food  can  be  supplied  in 
a  much  cheaper  form.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that 
a  calf  will  do  much  better,  and  that  it  will  be  econ- 
omy to  keep  it  in  the  barn  during  the  first  summer. 
It  will  then  be  protected  from  heat  and  flies,  and  be 
well  fed  duriug  a  period  when  liberal  feeding  is 
essential  to  its  best  development.  A  calf  thus 
handled  will  not  only  be  much  larger  than  it  would 
have  been  had  it  been  obliged  to  forage  for  a  living, 
but  will  be  much  better  fitted  to  give  a  good  account 
of  itself  as  a  two-year-old  in  the  dairy.  I  believe  it  is 
better  business  to  feed  our  calves  for  the  first  year 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  large  and  abundantly 
able  to  do  a  cow's  work  in  the  herd  with  the  com- 
mencement of  their  second  year  than  it  is  to  scrimp 
them  so  that  they  will  not  be  sufficiently  developed  to 
begin  their  work  as  cows  before  they  are  from  thirty 
to  thirty-six  months  of  age. 

A  paper  of  this  kind  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out some  reference  to  calf  stables;  not  only  because  a 
calf's  stable  of  itself  has  a  great  influence  upon  the 
vigor  of  the  animal,  but  because  it  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  amount  of  nourishment  derived 
from  food  consumed  under  different  conditions  of 


stabling.  It  is  well  known  that  for  a  time  an  animal 
will  gain  weight  faster  in  a  dark  stable  than  in  a  well 
lighted  one;  after  a  while,  however,  the  cow  or  calf 
kept  in  a  dark  stable  will  cease  to  gain  flesh  and  go 
back.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
keeping  our  calves  in  light,  well-ventilated  stables. 
Again,  a  well-lighted  stable  tends  to  make  animals 
more  resistant  to  disease.  A  calf  that  is  kept  in  a 
well-lighted  place  is  more  apt  to  have  better  care 
than  the  one  that  is  tucked  away  in  some  dark  cor- 
ner. Sunlight  tends  to  prevent  dampness,  lice,  and 
scours,  three  of  the  greatest  evils  to  which  young 
calves  are  liable.  For  fastenings  I  prefer  a  loose  box 
to  tying  with  a  rope  or  fastening  in  a  stanchion. 

Whatever  system  of  fastening  is  used,  much  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  calf's  bed.  A  dry  bed  is 
of  as  much  importance  as  the  feed.  The  best  results 
cannot  be  expected  without  a  liberal  supply  of  both. 
A  calf  can  stand  a  low  temperature  and  do  well  if  it 
is  kept  dry  and  is  loose  so  that  it  can  move  around. 
A  dry  well-lighted  stable  is  much  better  for  all  kinds 
of  stock  than  a  dark,  illy  ventilated  one. 

Calf  Ills. — No  dairyman  has  failed  to  have  more 
or  less  experience  with  the  diseases  to  which  young 
calves  are  specially  liable.  The  worst,  perhaps,  and 
by  far  the  most  common,  is  the  s?ours.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  will  depend  upon  its  cause;  the 
most  frequent  one  is  without  doubt  indigestion.  This 
is  produced  either  by  over  feeding,  feeding  cold  or 
sour  milk  in  filthy  vessels,  or  by  drinking  abnormal 
milk  from  its  dam.  Nearly  every  one  has  a  different 
remedy,  but  the  one  out  of  the  many  I  have  tried,  is, 
after  removing  the  cause  and  cutting  down  the  feed, 
to  give  fifteen  grains  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  every 
three  hours  until  the  trouble  has  ceased.  A  raw  egg 
or  two,  given  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  hours,  aids 
in  arresting  the  disease,  as  it  not  only  soothes  the 
irritated  digestive  tract,  but  affords  nourishment  as 
well.  I  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  feed  a  calf 
milk  from  some  other  cow  than  its  dam  when  her 
milk  was  acid  because  of  some  abnormal  condition  of 
her  system. 

Another  trouble  not  infrequently  met  with  in  calves 
is  one  that  is  produced  by  their  drinking  their  milk 
rations  in  two  or  three  gulps.  The  result  is  that  the 
animal  becomes  pot-bellied,  the  coat  is  staring,  the 
droppings  are  dirty  white  and  are  of  a  salvy  nature, 
and  finally  the  calf  stops  growing.  A  remedy  that 
has  proved  satisfactory  in  many  cases  is  to  use  oue  of 
the  many  calf  feeders  now  on  the  market,  or,  in  other 
words,  make  it  impossible  for  the  calf  to  drink  so 
rapidly.  But  a  short  time  is  generally  required  to 
effect  a  complete  recovery. 

Another  feature  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  every- 
one who  has  had  to  do  with  this  part  of  farm  work  is 
the  individuality  of  the  calves  themselves;  the  food 
and  treatment  upon  which  one  calf  will  thrive  will 
not  do  for  the  one  next  to  it.  Calves  differ  in  a 
marked  degree  in  their  inherent  vigor,  in  their 
tastes,  and  in  their  capacity  to  assimilate  food.  I 
know  of  no  reason  for  these  variations,  but  we  must 
recognize  them.  In  consequence,  no  definite  rules 
can  govern  the  feeding  of  all  calves.  We  may  under- 
stand the  laws  of  nutrition,  but  unless  we  know  how 
to  apply  them  to  individuals  we  shall  not  make  suc- 
cessful feeders. 

This  remark  leads  to  the  conclusion  of  my  paper. 
We  have  discussed  the  calves  and  their  food,  and  now 
for  a  few  moments  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
feeder.  He  is  the  one  to  whom  we  look  for  results. 
We  may  have  studied  the  laws  of  nutrition  and  may 
be  able  to  talk  learnedly  about  the  amount  of  protein 
a  growing  calf  needs,  and  yet  know  nothing  about 
raising  one,  while  some  boy  may  make  a  calf  thrive 
with  but  little  feed,  seeming  to  know  by  intuition 
what  and  how  much  is  best  for  each  animal  in  his 
charge.  He  likes  calves,  he  knows  them  individually, 
and  they  know  him  as  a  friend.  In  other  words,  the 
feeder  must  not  be  a  mere  theorist,  but  must  have  a 
natural  love  for  and  experience  in  his  work. 


FRUIT  riARKETING. 


Struggle  for  the  British  Apple  Trade. 


Mr.  Rufus  Fleming,  United  States  Consul  at  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  reports  an  interesting  struggle  for 
control  of  the  British  apple  trade.  He  says  thatdur 
ing  the  past  six  months  American  exporters  have 
met  but  little  competition  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  either  Canada  or  Australia.  The  quality  of 
American  apples  has  been  excellent  and  they  have 
commanded  good  prices.  Newtowns  (California '!) 
sold  recently  as  high  as  $12.15  a  barrel  and  Oregon 
as  high  as  $6. 15  a  bushel.  Colorado  packers  have 
sold  their  best  grade  for  as  much  as  $4.85  a  bushel. 
Yet  the  first  consignment  of  Australian  apples — 
which  in  previous  years  sold  at  extraordinary  prices 
—sold  in  London  a  week  ago  at  $2.55  to  $4.35  a 
bushel.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  Australian 
apple  cannot  gain  permanent  favor  in  this  country  in 
competition  with  the  superior  American  fruit.  It 
will  find  a  market,  but  at  comparatively  low  price. 

A  Canadian  Plan. — It  is  announced  that  Cana- 
dian apple  shippers  have  formed  a  combination  with 
the  object  of  controlling  the  British  markets  by  deal- 
ing directly  with  small  fruit  merchants,  and  thus 
taking  the  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  the  wholesale 


commission  firms.  On  this  subject  a  fruit-trade  ex- 
pert says  : 

"  Last  year  the  Canadian  apple  export  trade  sus- 
tained a  complete  check,  and  American  merchants 
monopolized  the  busiuess  in  the  leading  English  cities. 
Alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  the  Americans, 
the  colonial  fruit  men  at  once  planned  the  new  com- 
bine, and  Canadian  apples  for  the  first  time  are  to  be 
shipped  to  British  ports  on  co  operative  lines.  Sev- 
eral associations  in  Canada  have  banded  together 
under  an  agreement  to  collect  and  market  their 
members'  fruit  uniformly.  A  representative  of  the 
colony  informs  us  that  over  150,000  bushels  of  apples 
will  arrive  during  the  present  year  under  the  new 
system.  Should  the  venture  succeed  or  prove  any- 
thing like  as  satisfactory  as  anticipated,  the  follow- 
ing year  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels  of  Canadian 
apples  will  be  consigned  to  the  English  markets  by 
the  officials  of  the  combine.  But  the  most  surprising 
part  of  the  affair  is  that  none  of  these  enormous  par- 
cels of  fruit  are  to  be  sold  on  commission.  They  will 
be  offered  outright  at  a  price  to  be  fixed,  so  that  the 
aim  of  the  combine  is  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  sys- 
tem of  distribution.  The  dealers  predict  failure  for 
the  new  movement.  Naturally  they  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  action  of  the  combine  and  consider  it 
an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  settled  systems  of 
distribution.  If  the  movement  succeeds,  the  dealers 
say,  a  serious  blow  will  be  struck  at  the  market  com- 
mission system.  Already  a  market  combine  to 
check  the  effect  of  that  of  the  Canadian  shippers  is 
talked  of. 

"  For  some  years  the  colonial  exporters  have  studied 
the  distributive  methods  in  vogue  in  the  English  mar- 
kets, but  it  is  only  this  year  that-  they  have  decided 
to  act  upon  a  plan  specially  worked  out  in  England 
by  a  well-known  expert  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
increased  demand  and  sales  for  Canadian  apples  in 
English  cities  and  towns.  It  is  expected  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  Canadian  apples  of  superior  quality 
will  be  found  in  abundance  in  every  town  and  village 
throughout  the  four  kingdoms.  The  fruits  are  to  be 
of  high  color  and  good  size.  They  will  be  put  up  in 
special  boxes  and  barrels,  but  whatever  the  size  of 
the  packages  the  quality  of  the  apples  is  to  be  well 
maintained.  Upon  inquiry  we  find  that  several  of 
the  most  important  distributive  firms  in  the  Midland 
and  Scottish  markets  oppose  the  attempt  of  the 
Canadian  combine  to  disorganize  the  present  systems 
of  disposal  utilized  by  wholesale  commission  firms." 

Opposition. — As  might  be  expected,  English  apple 
growers  also  are  showing  a  very  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  the  combine  of  Canadian  exporters.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  coming  season  there  will  be  a  severe 
struggle  in  this  trade.  American  shippers  are  not 
expected  to  yield  their  strong  position  in  British 
markets  without  a  vigorous  effort  to  defeat  the  plans 
of  the  combine,  and  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  most  of  the  commission  houses  will  be  a  great  aid 
to  them.  Their  best  aid  in  this  competition,  how- 
ever, will  be  a  careful  maintenance  of  the  quality  of 
their  shipments  at  the  high  standard  of  the  past 
season.  ^   

Bermuda  Grass  Comes  to  Stay. 


To  the  Editor: — Bermuda  grass  cannot  be  perma- 
nently eradicated,  and,  Mr.  Editor,  you  might  just  as 
well  settle  that  question  for  your  readers  once  and 
forever.  Anybody  that  knows  anything  about  Ber- 
muda grass  knows  that.  Suppose  a  man,  as  Chas.  J. 
Schmid  advises,  should  cart  off  2  or  3  feet  of  his  land 
to  get  rid  of  the  grass.  He  cannot  cart  off  his 
neighbor's  land,  nor  the  land  from  the  street  or  the 
public  road  adjoining  his  property,  nor  the  ditch 
from  which  he  irrigates.  In  a  section  of  country 
where  Bermuda  grass  is  to  be  found  at  all,  it  is  grow- 
ing more  or  less  everywhere,  and  making  seed  and 
creeping  out  in  all  directions  all  the  time,  except 
where  there  is  a  cement  sidewalk  or  an  asphaltum 
street  or  highway  6  inches  thick  without  cracks.  So 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  it  will  be  back  on 
the  ground  where  the  dirt  was  carted  away. 

I  know  men  who  have  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  on 
lawns  not  much  bigger  than  my  carpet  and  have 
given  up  in  despair.  They  have  eradicated  the  grass 
several  times,  but  it  won't  stay  eradicated.  These 
men  irrigate  their  lawns  from  ditches.  If  there  were 
only  one  spot  of  Bermuda  grass  and  a  man  would 
cart  off  the  ground  from  that,  or  take  the  roots  out 
as  suggested  by  L  H  Garfield  in  the  issue  of  June 
10th,  and  had  a  place  on  the  moon  or  somewhere  else 
to  put  the  roots,  he  might  eradicate  it. 

Of  course  it  can  be  kept  clown  by  constant  cultiva- 
tion. Where  one  has  good  land  and  water  and  can 
raise  two  crops  a  year,  and  will  plow,  cultivate  and 
hoe  the  ground  ten  or  twelve  times  a  year,  the  grass 
can  be  kept  out.  But  whenever  he  stops  that  culti- 
vation it  will  come  again. 

No,  there  is  no  use  to  "  fret  about  it."  Just  let  it 
alone  and  make  the  most  you  can  out  of  it,  unless  you 
desire  to  adopt  the  eternal  cultivation  plan.  It  fur- 
nishes considerable  pasture  for  dry  stock,  but  it  will 
not  compare  with  alfalfa. 

It  makes  a  farmer  sick  to  be  compelled  to  watch 
his  $200  an  acre  land  while  it  is  gradually,  but  surely, 
being  taken  by  Bermuda  grass,  and  many  a  farmer 
in  Kern  county  is  compelled  to  do  that.  Bermuda 
grass  has  come  to  stay,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 

Bakersfield.  A.  E.  Beckes. 
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A  latueda. 

Apricot  and  Oat  Crop.— Niles  Press: 
John  G.  Mattos,  Jr.,  of  Centerville  re- 
ports a  great  deal  of  rust  in  the  growing 
oats.  This  is  especially  the  case  between 
Haywards  and  Mt.  Eden.  The  apricot 
crop,  however,  promises  to,  be  large  and 
remunerative. 

Butte. 

Crop  Outlook  Rather  Light. — 
Oroville  Register :  Ex-Senator  W.  A. 
Shippee  says  the  crop  outlook  is  rather 
light.  When  the  winters  are  warm  and 
mild  the  grain  crop  is  not  as  good  as  when 
there  is  considerable  cold  weather.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  winters  the  weather 
was  mild  and  in  consequence  the  crop  was 
light.  Speaking  of  the  vast  adobe  sec- 
tion, he  said  he  did  not  think  this  land 
could  be  profitably  irrigated  without  the 
land  being  drained,  and  land  was  not  val- 
uable enough  to  drain  it  by  means  of  tiles. 
When  the  population  became  dense  and 
land  was  of  greater  value,  then  this  land 
would  be  both  drained  .and  irrigated  and 
would  produce  large  crops.  He  believed 
the  weather  conditions  had  more  to  do 
with  the  poor  crops  than  the  wearing  out 
of  the  land. 

Wheat  Half  Usual  Harvest.— 
Gridley  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  June 
9  :  Harvesting  has  begun  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  steam  outfit  of  H.  A. 
Woodworth  commenced  cutting  oats  to- 
day in  a  field  near  town.  Barley  is  ready 
for  the  machines,  too,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  barley  harvest  will  be  in  full  blast. 
Crop  conditions  are  not  encouraging. 
Many  fields  of  wheat  on  the  adobe  lands 
northwest  of  this  place  will  yield  light 
crops,  and  from  everywhere  come  com- 
plaints of  rust.  With  favorable  weather 
during  the  next  two  weeks  the  wheat 
crop  of  this  vicinity  will  make  half  of  an 
average  crop. 

Orange  Men  Organize.  —  Oroville 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee :  The  Butte 
county  orange  growers  met  in  the  court 
house  and  completed  their  organization. 
The  association  will  be  known  as  the 
Butte  County  Citrus  Association,  and  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  California. 
A  form  of  contract  with  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange  was  agreed  upon  and  by- 
laws adopted.  Numerous  local  growers 
have  subscribed  as  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  the  committee  will  now  work 
to  bring  non-resident  growers  into  the 
organization. 

Calaveras. 

Cattle  Thieves  Detected.— Stock- 
ton Mail:  About  three  weeks  ago  Andy 
Shields,  in  company  with  a  helper,  was 
upon  the  San  Antone,  surveying  near 
Sheep  Ranch,  Calaveras  county;  one 
night  it  rained  and  his  transit  got  wet. 
The  next  morning  Shields  was  adjusting 
it  when  a  shot  was  heard.  Nothing  was 
thought  of  it  and  he  went  on  with  his 
work.  Later  Shields  sighted  his  transit 
off  across  the  country,  when  he  noticed 
two  men  about  a  mile  away  skinning  a 
beef.  He  recognized  the  n  as  two  men 
living  up  there,  and  calling  his  assistant 
told  him  to  look  through  the  glass;  the 
man  looked  and  told  Shields  who  they 
were.  He  also  watched  the  two  men  skin 
the  beef,  dig  a  hole  and  bury  the  hide, 
take  the  hindquarters  to  their  cabin  and 
then  drive  a  lot  of  hogs  down  and  let 
them  devour  the  rest  of  the  slaughtered 
animal.  Shields  and  his  companion  then 
returned  to  Sheep  Ranch,  where  they 
hunted  up  J.  Cavagnaro,  who  owned  the 
cattle,  and  told  him  what  had  transpired. 
Constable  Jordan  went  out  and  found  the 
hide  where  it  had  been  buried,  and  then 
placed  the  two  men  under  arrest.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  settle  the  case  by  pay- 
ing Cavagnaro  $25  for  the  animal,  but  it 
is  not  known  yet  what  will  be  the  out- 
come of  the  case.  The  men  arrested 
have  plenty  of  cattle  of  their  own. 

Fresno. 

Watermelon  Acreage.  —  Repub- 
lican, June  9:  Early  this  season  the 
prospects  were  for  a  large  and  early 
melon  crop.  The  acreage  was  unusually 
large  and  the  warm  spring  weather  was 
bringing  the  melons  along  finely.  But 
the  cool  weather  has  put  the  crop  back 
at  least  a  week  and  there  is  a  report 
that  some  of  the  fields  are  being  dam- 
aged by  a  disease  that  is  killing  the  vines. 
Fresno  has  for  more  than  a  decade  been 
known  as  a  watermelon  center;  in  fact,  a 
few  years  ago  a  closely  organized  trust 
was  formed  to  handle  the  large  crop. 
The  average  planting  was  about  1500 
acres;  last  year,  lor  special  reasons, 
about  900  acres.  This  year  at  least  1800 
acres  were  planted.  The  large  fields  that 
were  formerly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  city  have  been  pretty  well  broken  up, 
and  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  who 
were  eager  to  coin  money  from  the  lus- 
cious fruit,  A.  V.  Lisenby,  F.  G.  Berry, 
Adolph  Shields  and  others,  are  no  longer 
in  the  business.    The  plantings  are  being 


pushed  back  toward  the  foothills  and  the 
loading  is  now  being  done  at  Clovis, 
Sanger,  and  as  far  south  as  Exeter.  Most 
of  the  acreage  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Armenians  and  is  in  small  lots,  though 
some  holdings  amount  to  300  acres. 
Growers  count  about  a  carload  of  melons 
to  an  acre  and  thirteen  tons  to  a  car,  so 
that  if  everything  goes  well  with  the 
crop  there  should  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  23,000  tons  produced.  A  comparatively 
small  part  of  these  are  cantaloupes,  none 
of  these  last  being  shipped  to  the  bay. 
The  melon  crop  normally  ripens  about 
July  1,  but  this  year  marketing  will 
probably  not  begin  before  July  10. 

Mendocino. 

Hop  Crop  Short.— Ukiah  Dispatch: 
The  long  continued  cold  weather  has  kept 
the  hop  vines  back  so  that  they  are 
about  a  month  behind  ordinary  year 
crops  at  this  date.  The  growers  are 
somewhat  gloomy  over  the  outlook,  as 
not  even  a  half  crop  can  be  secured  this 
year.  The  increased  acreage,  however, 
will  help  swell  the  crop  some.  Before 
last  year  there  were  a  little  over 
1000  acres  of  hops  in  this  county,  but 
about  500  or  600  acres  of  new  hops  have 
been  put  in  since. 

Wool  Brings  Good  Price.— Ukiah 
Press:  Ed.  Gambrel  sold  the  Gatnbrel 
wool  for  29]c.  There  were  3600  pounds, 
the  clip  of  856  sheep.  The  Gambrel  wool 
is  known  as  among  the  best  in  the 
county. 

Madera. 

Poor  Wheat  Prospects. — Modesto 
News:  W.  R.  High  has  returned  from 
his  ranch  in  Madera  county  and  he  states 
that  crop  conditions  down  there  are 
poorer  than  they  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years  past.  Harvesting  is  in  progress 
on  some  of  Mr.  High's  wheat  and  in  some 
places  it  is  hardly  worth  cutting,  as  on  a 
portion  of  the  land  it  will  run  not  more 
than  a  sack  and  a  half  to  the  acre  and 
there  is  no  part  of  the  ranch  that  will 
yield  more  than  four  sacks  to  the  acre. 
To  add  to  this,  Mr.  High  says  that  his 
wheat  is  of  poor  quality  and  that  a  full 
sack  will  not  weigh  more  than  ninety 
pounds.  One  of  his  neighbors  in  Madera 
county  is  cutting  wheat  which  weighs  but 
eighty-five  pounds  per  sack. 

Orange. 

Barley  and  Beans. — Anaheim  Ga- 
zette, June  8:  Three  combined  harvest- 
ing machines  have  already  started  work, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  week  there  will 
be  ten  or  more  in  the  field  taking  care  of 
the  large  grain  crop  on  the  San  Joaquin 
ranch.  According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
ranch  managers,  a  total  of  18,000  acres 
has  matured  a  crop  of  grain  this  season, 
and  this  will  yield  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
sacks  to  the  acre.  The  whole  crop  will 
aggregate  in  the  neighborhood  of  250,000 
sacks,  an  average  yield  for  the  ranch. 
From  present  indications  the  barley  will 
be  of  good  quality.  Buyers  are  in  evidence 
inspecting  the  grain,  but  are  slow  about 
making  offers  and  contracting  for  large 
lots.  In  addition  to  the  big  grain  crop, 
more  than  3000  tons  of  hay  have  been  cut 
on  the  San  Joaquin  from  about  2000 
acres,  and  8000  acres  of  beans  are  matur- 
ing. The  bean  acreage  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  ranch,  7000  acres  hav- 
ing been  harvested  last  year.  The  out- 
look is  promising  for  a  big  crop. 

Riverside. 

Work  for  All. — Enterprise:  Several 
Riverside  business  men  who  have  recently 
returned  from  trips  to  small  towns  and 
villages  in  the  "back  country"  report 
grain  to  be  almost  as  tall  as  a  small  man, 
and  predict  a  big  crop.  They  say  there 
is  no  reason  for  any  of  the  army  of  un- 
employed to  loaf  around  the  street  corners 
during  the  next  two  months.  The  scale 
of  wages  in  this  country  among  the 
ranches  is  $2.50  per  day  and  board,  and 
the  ranchers  say  they  have  had  difficulty 
in  getting  farm  hands  at  that  rate. 

San  Diego 

Money  in  Hens  and  Cows. — Escon- 
dido  Times:  Last  week  we  were  shown 
the  monthly  statement  of  a  citizen  who 
has  only  100  hens  and  it  showed  that  his 
hens  had  paid  for  all  the  store  accounts 
of  a  family  of  several  and  there  was  over 
$1  coming  to  him.  Another  man  assured 
us  that  fifty  hens  and  one  cow  supplied  a 
family  of  five  with  groceries. 

San  Joaquin. 

Prices  of  New  Hay. —  Stockton  In- 
dependent: The  prices  of  new  hay  have 
been  established  on  the  basis  of  $8  per 
ton  for  wheat  and  the  market  decreases 
to  $5.50  for  oat,  according  to  quality. 
Alfalfa  is  strong  at  $7  to  $8  and  barley  is 
placed  at  $6  a  ton.  There  is  no  demand 
yet  for  new  hay,  as  about  all  that  has 
been  brought  to  this  local  market  is  loose. 
A  few  lots  of  new  baled  hay  have  been 
received  and  it  was  of  very  good  quality. 
The  presence  of  loose  hay,  which  can  be 
fed  at  once,  has  had  a  weakening  effect 
on  prices,  but  as  soon  as  the  bulk  of  the 
feed  is  baled  the  market  will  be  stronger, 
though  the  dealers  assert  that  they  do 


not  anticipate  any  big  advance  for  weeks 
to  come.  The  rain  damaged  the  first  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa,  but  the  second  crop  is  un- 
usually fine  and  the  farmers  are  holding 
it  at  strong  figures,  as  they  know  that  it 
will  be  in  demand  soon.  The  indications 
are  that  this  kind  of  hay  will  b9  almost 
on  a  parity  with  wheat  or  wheat  and  oat 
hay  hereafter,  so  great  will  be  the  de- 
mand. 

Horses  Afflicted  with  a  Type  of 
Influenza. — Stockton  Mail:  A  disease 
akin  to  influenza  and  epizootic  has  made 
its  appearance  among  horses  in  Stockton, 
and  during  the  last  few  days  Dr.  Eddy, 
veterinary  surgeon,  has  been  called  to  at- 
tend a  dozen  valuable  animals.  It  is  im- 
portant to  check  the  malady  as  soon  as 
the  symptoms  are  noticed  by  the  owner, 
for  it  is  liable  to  become  very  serious  if 
neglected.  The  influenza  starts  with  sore 
eyes.  Generally  the  groom  fails  to  no- 
tice the  inflammation  until  the  eyes  mat- 
urate and  a  discharge  comes  from  the 
nose — watery  at  first,  but  afterward 
thickening  and  looking  like  the  nasal  dis- 
charge common  in  colds.  A  cough  be- 
gins, the  horse  becomes  languid,  and 
then,  perhaps  as  long  as  two  weeks  after 
the  first  symptom  is  noticed,  a  high  fever 
sets  in.  If  properly  treated  at  the  outset 
the  disease  is  quickly  checked,  but  if  al- 
lowed to  go  untreated  it  becomes  viru- 
lent, and  the  horse  loses  vitality  and  re- 
sisting force. 

Almonds  Will  Be  a  Big  Crop.— 
Record :  This  season  promises  to  produce 
one  of  the  largest  almond  crops  ever 
harvested  in  this  county,  both  because 
the  season  has  been  just  right  for  al- 
monds and  because  there  are  more  al- 
mond orchards  in  this  section  than  ever 
before.  The  nuts  were  not  injured  in  the 
least  by  the  frost  or  the  wind,  and  they 
are  now  almost  full  size. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Rust  Destroys  Grain.  —  Indepen- 
dent: Judge  Brandt,  postmaster  at  Santa 
Ynez,  has  for  years  farmed  in  the  Santa 
Ynez  valley,  where  he  now  cultivates  a 
large  tract  of  grain  land.  He  states  that 
the  rust  has  injured  more  grain  this  year 
than  at  any  other  season  within  his  recol- 
lection. With  a  few  exceptions  the  early 
sown  grain — wheat  and  oats — is  practi- 
cally ruined  by  rust,  and  in  farms  where 
from  twenty  to  thirty  sacks  of  grain 
should  be  yielded  to  the  acre,  now  there 
will  hardly  be  an  average  of  five  sacks. 
With  late  sown  grain  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent and  a  fair  crop  will  be  yielded 
where  plowing  and  sowing  were  delayed. 

Freak  Grain. — Press:  Barley,  show- 
ing two  and  three  heads  to  the  stalk,  is 
exhibited  here.  It  was  raised  by  Felix 
Mattei,  the  mayor  of  Los  Olivos,  who  is 
an  extensive  rancher. 

Santa  Clara 

Apprehended  While  Killing 
Quail.— San  Jose  Herald,  June  7:  W. 
O.  Arnold,  a  deputy  sheriff,  apprehended 
S.  Peirano  of  this  city  for  shooting  valley 
quail  in  the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Lu- 
cretia  and  Story  roads.  Arnold  had  for 
some  time  suspected  Peirano  of  shooting 
quail  out  of  season,  and  as  this  is  a  State 
offense  and  punishable  with  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, he  kept  watch.  His  vigilance 
was  rewarded  yesterday,  when  he  caught 
Peirano  shooting  the  birds.  Peirano  was 
arraigned  before  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Wallace,  and  entered  a  plea  of  guilty. 
Time  for  sentencing  was  waived,  and  in 
addition  to  a  severe  reprimand,  the  court 
imposed  a  fine  of  $25  upon  the  defendant, 
which  was  paid. 

Solano. 

Will  Close  Saloons  to  Help  Or- 
CHArdists. — Vacaville  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  June  8:  Beginning  next  Sun- 
day, the  saloonkeepers  of  this  town  will 
close  their  places  of  business  on  Sunday 
from  6  P.  M.  until  Monday  morning.  This 
move  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit 
growers,  who,  heretofore,  had  little  help 
on  Monday  on  account  of  the  laborers  be- 
ing in  no  condition  to  work,  having  first 
to  sober  up  from  a  Saturday  and  Sunday 
debauch. 

Sonoma. 

Wool  Brings  29]  c  Per  Pound.— 
Healdsburg  Enterprise,  June  10:  Geo. 
Jacobs,  the  well-known  wool  grower,  re- 
ceived 29.',  c  per  pound  for  his  spring  clip, 
and  the  amount  sold  was  close  to  7000 
pounds. 

Stanislaus. 

Experiments  With  New  Disc 
Plow.  —  Modesto  Herald:  Four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  big  agricultural  imple- 
ment firm  of  Baker  &  Hamilton  are  in 
town  conducting  experiments  with  an  im- 
proved disc  plow.  The  largest  disc  plow 
heretofore  put  out  wi>s  24  inches  in 
diameter  and  it  cultivated  to  a  depth  of 
12  inches.  Working  in  sandy  soil  recently 
the  new  plow,  which  is  28  inches  in 
diameter,  cultivated  to  a  depth  of  17 
inches  and  piled  the  soil,  pulverized  and 
loose,  12  inches  above  the  normal  surface. 
Four  head  of  stock  were  employed  on  a 
one-disc  plow  and  six  head  on  a  plow  with 


two  discs.    The  firm's  representatives 
gard  the  experiment  as  very  successfu. 
They  figure  that  the  new  plow  will  be 
much  in  demand  for  sugar    beets  and 
other  root  crops  demanding  a  deep,  loose 
soil. 

Barley  Good,  Wheat  Poor.— The 
barley  harvest  is  beginning  in  the  Modesto 
section.  Next  week  many  machines  will 
be  at  work.  The  crop  promises  to  be  the 
best  for  several  years  in  all  parts  of  the 
county.  Wheat  prospects  continue  poor 
in  comparison  with  the  expectations  early 
in  the  season.  While  there  will  be  fail- 
ures, the  yield  will  be  so  much  smaller 
than  was  hoped  for  that  it  is  quite  a  dis- 
appointment. 

Sutter. 

Grain  Prices.— Yuba  City  Farmer, 
June  9:  While  a  few  harvesters  have 
commenced  operations,  no  barley  or  oats 
have  been  delivered  in  this  section  as 
yet.  The  quality  will  not,  according  to 
all  reports,  be  very  good.  Barley  prices 
are  opening  up  at  from  90  cents  to  $1  per 
cental  here  and  wheat  from  $1.30  to  $1.50 

Oats  as  a  Change  Crop.  —  During 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  in- 
creased planting  of  tame  oats  in  Sutter 
county,  the  crop  generally  doing  well 
owing  somewhat  to  the  fact,  no  doubt, 
that  it  being  a  change  from  wheat  plant- 
ing finds  more  substance  in  the  soil  for 
producing  a  different  crop.  The  chief 
objection  to  oats  is  that  they  shell  very 
easily  and  a  north  wind  coming  about 
harvest  time  blows  them  out  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  red  oats  appear  to 
be  the  favorite  seed  for  planting  here. 

Pear  Orchard  Leased.  —  Indepen- 
dent Dr.  Jackson  has  leased  his  75-acre  pear 
orchard  to  Howard  Reed  of  Yuba  county 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  By  the  terms  of 
the  lease  Dr.  Jackson  receives  as  rent 
one-third  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
orchard  for  the  first  year  and  one-fourth 
of  the  gross  proceeds  for  the  balance  of 
the  term. 

Tehama. 

Early  Apricots. — Corning  Observer: 
E.  C.  Sherwood  of  Henleyville  has  the 
earliest  apricots  of  the  season  in  Tehama 
county,  the  Newcastle  being  the  first  to 
ripen.  They  are  selling  readily  for  3 
cents  per  pound. 

Chickens  vs.  Grasshoppers.— Corn- 
ing special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  June  10  : 
For  the  past  few  days  the  grasshoppers 
have  been  doing  considerable  damage  to 
W.  N.  Woodson's  orange  grove.  After 
trying  various  ways  and  means  to  stop 
them  without  success,  Woodson  made  ar- 
rangements with  W.  L.  Lybeck,  of  the 
Maywood  poultry  farm,  and  to-day  they 
have  arrayed  an  army  of  10,000  chickens 
against  the  grasshoppers,  with  gratifying 
success. 

Yule*. 

Has  6000  Little  Chicks  — Marysville 
Democrat :  A.  W.  Cutts  of  Live  Oak  has 
gone  more  deeply  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, probably,  than  has  anyone  else  in 
this  part  of  California.  He  has  just  com- 
pleted the  season's  hatching  with  his  big 
4000-eg  r  incubator  and  now  has  6000  little 
chicks  in  his  yards. 

Fifteen  Per  Cent  Loss  —Supervisor 
Morrison  states  that  the  Hessian  fly,  if 
such  it  is,  is  doing  a  great  amount  of  dam- 
age in  the  wheat  fields  of  Plumas  and 
Linda  townships,  the  best  grain  suffering 
most.  In  some  fields  the  damage  amounts 
to  15%  of  the  crop.  The  grain  stalks  die 
at  the  bottom,  leaving  the  wheat,  now  in 
the  milk,  to  shrivel  up  and  destroying  it. 
The  Hessian  fly  has  never  before  made  its 
appearance  here. 

Blood  Poisoning  From  Snap  of 
WHIP. — Marysville  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee,  June  8  :  John  Schlag,  a  well-known 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  of  Sutter  county, 
died  in  this  city  last  night  of  blood  poison- 
ing, the  result  of  being  struck  in  the 
cheek  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  snapper  of 
a  whip,  which  ho  was  himself  handling  to 
urge  on  a  band  of  stock.  Schlag  was  a 
native  of  Switzerland  and  seventy-one 
years  of  ago.  He  was  one  of  two  of  the 
surviving  members  of  the  old  Marysville 
Lierdekranz  Society,  Charles  Raish  be- 
ing the  other. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Bare,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Hunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CACTlCltV 
Olt  PIKING.  Impossibleto  produce  scar  orblemlsh 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  IB  1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


—Will  Carleton. 


Miss  Dorothea's  Burglar. 


"What's  it  all  about,  anyhow  ?  "  de- 
manded the  other  men  in  chorus. 
"What  have  you  been  up  to?  There 
are  sixteen  different  rumors,  with  a 
dozen  variations  of  each  rumor,  and 
we'd  like  to  know  about  it.  This  com- 
bination of  police  officers,  burglaries 
and  young  women  with  six-shooters 
sounds  interesting." 

The  young  man  in  the  gray  coat 
chuckled.  "  Any  of  you  know  a  Miss 
Stewart— Dorothea  Stewart  ?  Well,  I 
know  her.  I  didn't  know  her  twenty- 
four  hours  ago,  though.  You  see,  my 
people  moved  last  week  into  a  house  on 
the  next  street,  and  it  required  mental 
effort  for  me  not  to  turn  down  the  old 
familiar  avenue  on  my  way  home  nights, 
as  I've  done  for  the  last  five  years. 

"Last  evening  I  dined  down  town 
and  it  was  10  o'clock  when  I  got  off  at 
my  station.  I  was  thinking  hard  over 
a  law  case  and  as  I  fumbled  for  my  key 
I  noticed  that  the  door  was  on  the  latch, 
and  so  I  walked  right  in,  turned  on  the 
electric  light  in  the  library  and  then 
stood  still  in  a  perfect  daze,  for  it  was 
an  utterly  strange  room — not  a  piece 
of  furniture  I'd  ever  laid  eyes  on.  Just 
at  this  point  there  was  a  voice  behind 
me — a  determined  voice. 

"' Don't  you  move  an  inch,'  it  said, 
'  or  I'll  shoot ! ' 

"Naturally,  this  didn't  incline  me 
toward  any  violent  gymnastics,  so  I 
gave  the  best  indication  I  know  how  of 
a  wooden  Indian.  Some  one  made  a 
large  circle  about  me,  and  there  in  front 
of  me,  a  safe  rod  away,  stood  as  pretty 
a  girl  as  I  care  to  see,  and  maybe  her 
eyes  didn't  look  dangerous  !  To  my 
horror  she  was  pointing  an  ugly  revolver 
in  my  direction  and  her  hand  didn't 
tremble,  either.  I  stared  like  an  idiot 
as  I  tried  to  figure  out  what  it  all  meant, 
and  then  it  dawned  on  me  and  I  found 
my  tongue. 

"  But  she  didn't  give  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain. '  I  suppose.'  she  remarked  icily, 
you  are  what  they  call  a  gentleman 
burglar.  Hold  up  your  arms,  by  the 
way — not  that  I'm  afraid  of  you,  but 
that's  the  proper  thing  to  say  when  you 
point  a  gun  at  any  one,  isn't  it?  I've 
always  wondered  what  I'd  do  if  a  bur- 
glar got  in  the  house  when  I  was  alone, 


and  1  might  as  well  tell  you  I'm  not  one 
particle  scared.'  It  wasn't  bravado — 
she  was  simply  surprised  at  her  own 
nerve.  'You  are  doing  very  well,'  I 
said  politely.  '  But  if  you'il  let  me  ex- 
plain— ' 

"She  laughed  outright  at  that. 
'  Don't  you  dare  lower  your  hand,'  she 
remarked  sternly — I  had  forgotten  my 
orders — 'and  you  needn't  bother  to 
waste  breath,  for  I'm  not  silly  enough 
to  believe  you.  When  a  man  is  found 
promenading  through  another  person's 
house  there  isn't  much  to  be  said,  I 
believe.  I  suppose  that  you  are  walk- 
ing in  your  sleep  and  aren't  responsible, 
or  else  you  have  a  starving  wife  and 
eleven  sick  children,  haven't  you  ?  ' 

"  'Dear  me,  no  ! '  I  protested,  indig- 
nantly. '  I'm  not  a  burglar,  really. 
You  see,  I — " 

"' Your  right  hand  a  trifle  higher,' 
she  interrupted.  'Really,  I  should 
think  a  man  who  looks  as  intelligent  and 
apparently  honest  as  you  do  might  find 
something  else  to  do  besides  turning 
criminal.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self ?  '  'Not  a  bit,' I  answered,  more 
indignantly.  '  If  you  keep  quiet  a  min- 
ute I'll  try  to  explain.'  She  tossed  her 
head  higher  and  gave  me  a  crushing 
I  stare.  '  Really,'  she  said,  '  I'm  not  used 
to  being  lectured  by  so  gentlemanly  a 
housebreaker.  You  turn  around  and 
march  to  that  telephone  and  ring  up 
the  police  station.  If  you  make  amove 
toward  your  pocket,  remember,  I  will 
shoot.'  '  I've  no  revolver,'  I  said  an- 
grily. 'Ob.  no,'  she  said  with  cutting 
sarcasm.    '  Ring  up,  please.' 

There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  obey 
orders,  so  I  telephoned,  repeating  her 
words  under  pain  of  being  instantly 
blown  full  of  holes,  and  summoned  the 
blue  wagon. 

"  I  was  so  disgusted  at  being  in  this 
ridiculous  situation  and  so  provoked  at 
her  for  refusing  to  let  me  tell  her  how 
it  happened  that  I  glared  quite  as 
fiercely  as  she  did.  And  there  we  stood 
till  the  police  force  overwhelmed  us 
My  arms  were  ready  to  fall  off,  but  that 
girl  refused  to  let  me  drop  them.  I 
wanted  to  box  her  ears,  and  the  only 
reason  that  I  did  not  was  that  her  hand 
on  the  revolver  never  shook. 

"'This  man  broke  into  my  house,' 
she  told  the  first  policeman  who  rushed 
in,  and  then  she  collapsed  into  a  chair 
and  had  hysterics. 

"'I  did  not!'  I  insisted,  and  the 
fates  were  with  me,  for  it  was  Mul- 
vaney,  who  has  known  me  ever  since 
we  moved  into  the  neighborhood.  '  Tell 
her,  Mulvaney,'  I  said,  with  all  the  con- 
descension and  biting  sarcasm  I  could 
find,  '  that  up  to  a  week  ago  I  lived  here 
and  force  of  habit  led  me  to  march  into 
the  old  place  to-night,  instead  of  where 
I  really  live,  but  that  I'll  forgive  her.'  " 
"  '  He's  right,  ma'am,'  said  Mulvaney. 
"Well,  say,  do  you  know  there's 
something  infernally  pleasant  in  having 
a  young  woman  who  has  walked  on  you 
suddenly  plunged  into  such  depths  of 
apology  that  she's  ready  to  weep  on 
your  neck  to  prove  her  penitence  ?  Of 
course,  Miss  Stewart  didn't  really  do 
that — but  I've  got  an  awfully  long  start 
"Yes,  I  asked  if  I  could  call,  and  I'm 
going  up  there  to-night." — Chicago 
News. 


The  Modern  Nerves. 


"  People  are  apt  to  sacrifice  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad  in  changing  their 
fashion  of  living,"  remarked  a  woman 
of  the  olden  school  recently.  "There 
were  many  excellent  ideas  and  rules  in 
vogue  in  my  childhood  that  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  incoming  tide  of 
other  manners  and  customs.  Take,  for 
instance,  our  grandmothers'  regimen 
for  health  founded  on  their  knowledge 
of  beneficial  herbs  and  the  traditions  of 
experience.  We  certainly  went  far  less 
to  the  doctor's  in  those  days,  and  I 
think  our  general  health  was  better. 
At  any  rate,  nerves,  which  seem  more 
or  less  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil  in  our 
latter-day  ailments,  were  then  practi- 
cally unknown.  There  was  a  variety 
of  spring  tonics  administered  to  us  in  a 
pleasing  form,  I  remember.  One  was 
a  large,  white  porcelain  pitcher  of  cold 
sassafras  tea  standing  in  the  hall,  with 
glasses  around  it,  which  we  thought 
delicious,  and  of  which  we  were  allowed 
to  drink  ad  libitum.    I  can  remember 


now  running  in  through  the  wide-open 
back  door  from  our  gardens,  hot  and 
grimy  from  our  congenial  toil,  and  rush- 
ing to  the  pitcher.  And  how  good  the 
cool,  aromatic  drink  tasted,  made 
doubly  inviting  by  being  taken  through 
real  drinking  straws  which  our  grand- 
mother laughingly  provided  us  with, 
saying  that  we  would  drink  more  of  the 
water  in  that  way  and  would  take  it 
more  slowly. 

"I  suggested  to  my  daughter  last 
spring  that  she  should  start  such  a 
pitcher  going  for  the  children  ;  but,  of 
course,  she  had  her  own  ideas  and  it 
was  never  done.  This  year  one  of  her 
girls  is  going  to  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive doctors  in  New  York,  and  he  pre- 
scribes about  six  glasses  of  mineral 
water  a  day  and  gives  her  some  kind  of 
bitters.  The  grandmother  treatment, 
to  my  mind,  was  practically  similar, 
much  pleasanter  and  infinitely  less  ex- 
pensive. Our  food,  too,  in  the  spring- 
time used  to  be  somewhat  chosen  with 
reference  to  its  health-giving  proper- 
ties ;  the  vegetables  known  as  blood 
purifiers  were  put  before  us  and  we 
were  required  to  eat  them.  Dandelion 
greens  were  greatly  esteemed  for  the 
liver  in  those  days.  One  never  sees  this 
dish  now  on  the  table  of  well-to-do  peo- 
ple, and  yet  it  is  an  excellent  vegetable 
and,  properly  prepared,  is  as  good  as 
spinach.  The  poor  people  recognize  its 
good  qualities  and  are  picking  it  eagerly 
now  on  every  roadside. 

"Another  fad  of  my  mother's  when  I 
was  a  young  girl  was  that  the  feet  must 
be  kept  warm.  When  the  furnace  fires 
were  allowed  to  go  out,  the  floors,  she 
contended,  became  chilly,  and  we  were 
apt  to  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet,  so  she 
had  the  maid  bring  in  a  couple  of  hot 
bricks  every  night  to  warm  our  feet  on. 
I  myself,  however,  think  that  the  mod- 
ern hot  water  bottle  is  a  desirable  sub- 
stitute for  the  hot  bricks.  I  visit  at  a 
country  house  where  a  hot  water  bottle 
is  taken  to  each  bedroom  at  night  un- 
less the  weather  is  really  warm,  and  I 
have  taken  great  comfort  from  one  on 
chilly  nights  in  the  late  autumn  and 
early  spring. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


The  Secret  of  Joyful  Living. 


It  does  not  matter  what  you  do  in 
this  world  so  that  you  do  it  well,  so  that 
you  do  it  better  than  the  majority,  so 
that  you  do  it  f  ffectively  and  success- 
fully, says  the  New  York  Press.  It  is 
better  to  be  a  first-class  washerwoman 
than  a  fourth-class  singer,  a  good  cook 
than  a  poor  actress,  a  successful  seam- 
stress than  a  social  failure.  There  is  no 
woman  so  placed  that  she  cannot  find  an 
object  in  life,  bomething  to  do,  in  which 
she  can  excel  and  into  which  she  can 
put  her  whole  heart  and  soul;  something 
to  do  which  she  likes  to  do,  and  which 
will  take  her  mind  off  herself  and  put 
into  her  eyes  the  brightness  and  youth 
that  we  see  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  lady 
who  has  accomplished  something.  The 
reason  that  women  grow  old  more 
quickly  than  men  is  that  they  lose  their 
interest  in  the  race  of  life  sooner.  A 
man  is  kept  young  by  his  intense  enthu- 
siasm for  his  work  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  aims. 

The  woman  with  a  house  on  her  hands 
and  no  servant  to  do  her  work  may  sigh 
because  she  has  no  time  for  higher  aims. 
But  it  is  not  higher  aims  that  she  needs. 
Any  aim  will  do.  What  better  object 
could  she  have  than  that  of  making  her 
home  the  most  beautiful,  the  brighest, 
the  most  artistic  and  the  most  comfort- 
able possible  ?  What  better  study 
could  she  have  than  that  of  domestic 
economy  ?  If  she  would  do  her  tasks 
not  because  she  must,  but  because  she 
she  wants  to  do  them,  she  would  soon 
find  her  household  running  on  such 
smoothly  oiled  wheels  that  time  would 
go  all  too  swiftly  for  her  and  she  would 
be  the  envy  of  all  her  friends. 

The  woman  with  the  big  family  moans 
that  she  cannot  find  a  moment  to  devote 
to  her  aims.  Yet  in  that  very  family 
lies  her  life  work.  To  bring  up  better 
children  than  those  she  sees  about  her, 
to  prepare  her  girls  to  make  good  wives 
and  her  boys  to  do  great  things  in  the 
world,  ever  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  she  can  gaze  proudly  at  the  brood 
which  she  has  brought  up  better  than 
others,  and  say  to  herself  "they  are 


my  work,"  is  certainly  an  aim  to  keep 
one's  blood  tingling  with  the  desire  for 
accomplishment  and  the  joy  of  doing. 

There  would  be  no  nervous  headaches, 
no  blues,  few  domestic  tragedies  and  no 
failures  in  this  life  if  every  woman  would 
make  up  her  mind  early  in  life  to  do 
something  worth  while.  All  the  evil  in 
the  world  comes  through  the  imp  that 
puts  mischief  into  idle  or  disinterested 
hands.  The  young  girl  who  takes  no 
interest  in  her  school  life  or  her  home 
life  is  the  one  who  runs  off  with  the 
rake;  the  young  wife  who  drifts  aim- 
lessly on  and  is  without  an  object  in  life 
is  the  one  who  runs  away  from  her  hus- 
band; the  woman  who  takes  no  interest 
in  her  home  and  children  is  the  one  who 
brings  up  criminal  sons  and  daughters. 
It  is  not  that  any  of  these  do  not  do 
enough;  it  is  that  they  have  no  heart 
in  the  doing  of  anything,  no  enthusiasm, 
no  definite  object.  They  are  taking  life 
merely  as  a  pastime  or  as  a  duty, 
whereas  life  is  an  opportunity  and  a 
joy. 


Variety  in  Food. 

"The  importance  of  a  continual 
change  in  diet  cannot  be  too  often  im- 
pressed on  the  housewife,"  says  a 
teacher  of  domestic  science.  "Physi- 
ologists say  that  the  correct  proportion 
of  foodstuffs  necessary  to  the  human 
system  can  only  be  obtained  from  a 
number  of  different  dishes.  In  normal 
health  the  body  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  starchy  foods,  such  as  rice 
and  similar  things.  It  must  also  have 
foods  that  contain  a  large  amount  of 
proteids,  such  as  eggs,  milk,  cheese  and 
meat.  A  variety  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  is  also  necessary,  especially 
in  summer,  because  of  the  salts  and 
acids  they  contain.  In  winter  there 
are  also  innumerable  foods  that  have 
each  a  special  use.  While  they  may  not 
always  give  nourishment,  they  have 
qualities  that  assist  in  the  digestion  of 
those  foods  that  do  nourish. 

"  The  Chinese  cooly,  whose  principal 
article  of  diet  is  rice,  must  digest  an 
enormous  quantity  in  order  to  get  the 
full  amount  of  proteid  needed,  and  con- 
sequently his  digestive  organs  are  badly 
overtaxed,  while  he  gets  altogether 
more  starch  than  is  necessary. 

"It  is  the  same  way  with  bread  and 
other  foods.  No  one  variety  should  be 
used  in  too  large  quantities.  Yet  in 
many  families  this  is  the  case,  -some 
housewives  serving  an  undue  amount  of 
meat,  while  others  serve  grains  or  bread 
in  excess.  There  are  varying  opinions 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  long  menu,  with 
small  services  of  each  dish,  is  better 
than  a  more  limited  one,  with  large 
services  of  each  dish.  Of  course,  much 
would  depend  upon  the  suitableness  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  different  dishes. 

"Some  old-fashioned  people  still  re- 
tain the  idea  that  what  one's  appetite 
craves  is  just  what  one  must  not  have, 
and  what  is  delicious  is  always  unwhole- 
some. Sensible  people,  however,  now 
believe  the  opposite  is  often  the  case. 

"  When  a  person  tires  of  a  certain  food 
it  is  probably  because  his  system  does 
not  need  it,  but  requires  something  quite 
different.  One's  appetites  are  apt  to 
be  good  judges  in  this  matter.  The 
animal  selects  the  food  which  is  best  for 
him  through  what  is  known  as  instinct. 
Possibly  man  might  be  wisely  governed 
in  the  same  way.  Those  persons  are 
usually  well,  mentally  and  physically, 
who  enjoy  their  meals  and  yet  do  not 
think  too  much  about  them.  Certainly 
they  are  better  off  than  the  poor  human 
being  who  is  always  afraid  of  his  food, 
and  eats  unappetizing  dishes  because 
they  are  supposed  to  be  wholesome. 
One  looks  back  with  pity  to  the  children 
of  the  last  generation,  who  were  forced 
to  eat  oatmeal  continually  in  big  doses 
by  over  anxious  mothers,  when  their 
little  appetites  were  hungering  for 
sugar  plums.  Though  sweets  are  not 
good  in  excess,  neither  is  oatmeal  good 
in  excess,  especially  when  a  loathing  is 
acquired  for  it,  as  could  not  fail  to 
happen  under  the  conditions  mentioned. 

"When  the  different  foods  on  the 
family  table  are  dressed  in  new  and 
attractive  ways  from  time  to  time,  and 
no  one  kind  of  dish  is  served  too  often, 
the  appetite  is  not  only  quickened,  but 
the  digestive  powers  have  easier  work 
to  do."— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


One  and  Two. 


If  you  to  me  be  cold, 

Or  I  be  false  to  you, 
The  world  will  go  od,  I  think, 

Just  as  it  used  to  do. 
The  clouds  will  flirt  with  the  moon, 

The  sun  will  kiss  the  sea, 
The  winds  to  the  trees  will  whisper 

And  laugh  at  you  and  me. 

But  the  sun  will  not  shine  so  bright, 
The  clouds  will  not  seem  so  white 

To  one  as  they  will  to  two; 
So  I  think  you  had  better  be  kind 

And  I  had  best  be  true, 
And  let  the  old  love  go  on 

Just  as  it  used  to  do. 

If  the  whole  of  a  page  be  read, 

If  a  book  be  finished  through, 
Still  the  world  may  read  on,  I  think, 

Just  as  it  used  to  do; 
For  other  lovers  will  con 

The  pages  we  have  passed, 
And  the  treacherous  gold  of  binding 

Will  glitter  unto  the  last. 

But  lids  have  a  lonely  look, 

And  one  may  not  read  the  hook- 
It  opens  only  to  two; 

So  I  think  you  had  belter  be  kind 
And  I  had  best  be  true, 

And  let  the  reading  go  on 
Just  as  it  used  to  do. 

If  we  who  have  sailed  together 

Flit  out  of  each  other's  view, 
The  world  will  sail  on,  I  think, 

Just  as  it  used  to  do; 
And  we  may  reckon  by  stars 

That  flash  from  different  skies, 
And  another  of  Love's  pirates 

May  capture  my  prize. 

But  ships  long  time  together 
Can  better  the  tempest  weather 

Than  any  other  two; 
So  I  think  you  had  better  be  kind 

And  I  had  best  be  true, 
That  we  may  together  sail 

Just  as  we  used  to  do. 
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Domestic  Hints. 


Harvard  Snaps. — Mix  together  one 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  one  of  mo- 
lasses, one-half  cup  of  butter,  a  third  of 
a  cupful  of  lard,  and  two  eggs;  then  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  ginger,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  one-half 
cupful  of  hot  water,  and  flour  enough  to 
roll  out  well.  Cut  into  rounds  and  place 
in  floured  tins  to  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Fried  Celery. — Wash  and  scrape 
the  desired  number  of  celery  stalks;  then 
cut  into  pieces  4  inches  long.  Cook  until 
tender  in  salt  water.  When  done  re- 
move from  the  water,  drain,  and  spread 
to  dry  in  a  cool  place.  When  the  stalks 
have  become  firm  dip  them  into  a  bat- 
ter made  of  one  cupful  of  flour  sifted 
three  times,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  in  it,  and  wet  up  with  a  beaten 
egg  and  whatever  milk  may  be  re- 
quired.   Fry  a  golden  brown  in  hot  lard. 

French  Lettuce. — Have  your  lettuce 
crisp  and  cool;  cut  it  fine;  don't  chop; 
for  a  dish  of  lettuce  enough  for  six  peo- 
ple, boil  hard  four  eggs,  and  cut  them 
up  fine,  whites  and  yolks  together;  then 
make  a  dressing  of  melted  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
French  white  mustard,  a  couple  of  tea- 
spoonfuls of  sugar;  mix  thoroughly,  and 
if  you  like,  add  a  little  olive  oil;  pour 
into  this  a  half  teacup  of  white  wine 
vinegar,  and  stir  into  the  eggs;  mix 
lettuce  and  dressing  together,  garnish 
top  with  slices  of  hard-boiled  egg,  and 
the  lettuce  is  ready  to  eat. 

Jellied  Chicken. — A  cold  chicken  in 
the  form  of  jellied  chicken  makes  a  good 
supper  dish.  Put  an  ounce  of  gelatine 
in  a  pint  of  warm  water  on  the  back  of 
the  stove,  and  occasionally  stir  until  it 
is  dissolved.  Then  add  a  pint  of  chicken 
broth  or  boullion  to  it,  and  a  high  sea- 
soning of  salt  and  pepper.  While  the 
gelatine  is  being  dissolved  cut  all  the 
chicken  off  the  bones.  Place  the  meat 
in  an  earthen  mould.  Pour  over  the 
chicken  the  broth  and  gelatine,  strain- 
ing first.  Press  the  meat  down  and  let 
the  broth  cover  it  completely.  Place  a 
weight  over  it,  and  when  the  chicken  is 
thoroughly  jellied  turn  out  of  the  mould 
and  serve  in  thin  slices. 

Baked  Fish. — An  old-fashioned  way 
of  baking  fish  au  gratin  has  never  been 
improved  upon.  Skin  the  fish,  starting 
at  the  head  and  drawing  towards  the 
tail,  cut  off  the  head  and  take  out  the 
backbone.  This  leaves  two  large  pieces 
of  fish.  Prepare  a  sauce  by  lightly 
browning  a  minced  slice  of  onion  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  When  the 
butter  bubbles,  stir  in  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  flour  and  add  stock  or  water  to 
make  a  creamy  compound.  Season,  and 
add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  half  a 
tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley.  Lay 
the  fish  on  a  buttered  baking  tin  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  it.  Sprinkle  thickly 
with  breadcrumbs,  put  bits  of  butter 
over,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for 
about  twenty-five  minutes.  Tomato 
sauce  is  recommended  with  this. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


beads  and  replace  them  with  Indian 
heads.  The  latter  can  be  attached  with 
sealing  wax  or  solder. 

In  a  country  cottage  few  things  are 
more  picturesque  than  a  Dutch  door. 
It  is  practical,  too,  for  the  upper  half 
can  be  opened  in  the  evening  to  admit 
the  cool  air,  while  the  lower  half  is 
closed,  shutting  off  the  too  inquisitive 
gaze  of  the  passerby.  It  is  said  that 
the  Dutch  cut  their  doors  in  two  in 
order  to  prevent  their  dogs  and  chick- 
ens from  walking  into  the  house  when 
they  admitted  the  air,  but  whatever 
their  idea  in  building  them  they  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  making  something 
ornamental  and  suitable  for  a  country 
cottage. 

When  a  tailor  has  a  jacket  to  refine 
he  first  rips  out  half  of  the  old  lining  for 
a  pattern, leaving  the  other  attached 
as  a  guide.  Then  he  cuts  the  new  lining 
from  the  pattern  and  sews  it  up,  leaving 
the  under-arm  seams  open.  He  bastes 
in  one-half  of  the  lining,  fitting  it  along 
the  fronts  and  bottom  of  the  jacket,  and 
then  rips  out  the  half  of  the  old  lining 
that  was  left  attached,  and  bastes  in 
the  remaining  half  of  the  new.  Now  he 
hems  the  new  lining  around  the  bottom, 
neck  and  fronts,  and  last  of  all  he  does 
the  armholes  and  under-arm  seams,  into 
which  any  excess  of  material  can  go. 
After  this  is  done  the  linings  of  the 
sleeves  are  put  in. 

Sheets  often  get  badly  worn  in  the 
center  before  they  show  any  signs  of 
wear  at  the  sides.  Careful  house- 
keepers often  "  turn"  such  sheets  when 
they  are  made  of  double  width  goods, 
simply  tear  them  down  the  center,  hem 
the  edges  with  a  narrow  handkerchief 
hem  and  sew  the  outer  selvages  to- 
gether. A  carefully  "turned"  sheet 
lasts  more  than  twice  as  long  as  a  sheet 
that  is  left  to  wear  itself  out  as  it  was 
first  made.  It  seems  like  folly,  how- 
ever, to  "turn"  towels  and  other  sim- 
ilar articles,  as  over  particular  house- 
wives so  often  suggest.  Except  for  the 
woman  who  has  little  else  to  do,  it  is  a 
waste  of  time. 


"Eastern  Star"  Hams  and  Bacon 


Dandelion  salad  is  rather  too  bitter 
for  the  ordinary  taste,  but  if  the  young 
leaves  be  mixed  with  lettuce  the  result 
is  a  piquant  salad  full  of  tonic  qualities. 

Alcohol  sometimes  causes  bluish  stains 
to  appear  on  the  lamp  of  a  chafing  dish 
or  teakettle.  Simply  rubbing  with  a 
cloth  moistened  with  ammonia  is  said  to 
remove  the  discolorations. 

A  small  boy  has  discovered  that  old 
corks  cut  into  cubes  or  bricks  may  be 
used  as  building  material  for  miniature 
castles  and  fortresses.  These  cork 
bricks  do  not  look  unlike  some  kinds  of 
stone. 

Mothers  of  growing  girls  are  always 
glad  of  suggestions  as  to  the  lengthening 
of  their  ever-shortening  dresses.  One 
woman  who  has  grown  tired  of  the  cus- 
tomary ruffle  now  cuts  a  ripple,  opens 
the  lower  edges  of  the  skirt's  hem,  in- 
serts the  ripple  and  stitches  it  fast. 

Women  who  find  time  hanging  heavily 
on  their  hands  may  provide  themselves 
with  extremely  pretty  hat  pins  at  very 
little  cost.  It  is  only  necessary  to  buy 
the  common  hat  pins,  crush  off  the  glass 


[Keep  it  Han 

.  For  an  emprffpncy: 
|  when  accidents  or  sudden  sickness 
|  conies,  nothing  acts  as  promptly  as 

[PERKY  DAVIS'] 
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for  Cholera, 
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HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


la 


We  place  several  hundred  graduates'  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAM  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
YEARLY  SALES  $4,750,000.00 

We  stern  Meat  Company 

San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 

PACKERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTED  PRODUCTS 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  wait  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  W5;  Blowpipe  Assav.  110.  Pull  course  of 
Assaying,  150.  Established  1804.  Send  for  Circular. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  810.50  TO  816.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postoffice  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  ROME,  Mgr..  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


DR. G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

We  furnish  promptly:  Farmers,  orchard  men, 
men  and  wives,  blacksmiths,  teamsters,  and 
servants.  Send  us  your  orders  and  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Female  Dept.,  334  Sutter  St  Phone  Main  5306. 

Male  Dept.,  628  Sacramento  St  Phone  Main  1814. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Don't  Burn— Toasts 

Here's  to  the  Toaster  that  toasts  golden  brown, 
Dtlt^h  s  the  heart  of  Peasant  and  Crown, 
All  other  devices  are  black  burning  roasters, 
When  compared  to  RULOFSON'S  CALI- 
FORNIA TOASTERS. 


Price     x<%vi^X.  25cts. 


Patented 


RULOFSON'S  CALIFORNIA  TOASTER 

is  without  an  equal  as  a  culinary  utensil;  makes 
delicious,  crisp,  golden  brown  toast  without  burned 
edges;  excellent  to  warm  over  rolls  or  biscuits — 
doesn't  dry  them  up.  Placed  under  a  saucepan  it 
prevfnts  the  contents  from  scorching  or  sticking  to 
the  bottom;  tine  for  keeping  food  warm. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  them  send  us  25c  and 
we  will  forward  Toaster  by  express.  Send  name 
of  your  hardware  dealer  and  receive  handsome 
California  Souvenir,  FREE. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  COMPANY, 
238  Crossley  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MEN  WANTED 


Facts  About  the 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

OF  SCRANTON,  PA., 

The  Largest  Educational  Institution  in  the  World. 

Capital  invested,  86,000,000. 

Buildings  owned  and  occupied  in  Scranton,  5. 

Total  floor  space  of  buildings,  7  acres. 

Cost  of  buildings,  $550,000. 

Number  of  employes,  3200. 

Total  number  of  students  and  graduates,  Feb.  1,  1905,  755,000. 
Mail  matter  handled  each  day,  15,000  pieces. 
Daily  output  of  Printing  Department,  \lA  tons. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  textbooks  and  instruction  papers,  not  counting  printing,  revisions,  etc., 
81,000,000.  ,         m  , 

Amount  now  being  spent  annually  for  improving  and  revising  textbooks  and  instruction 
papers,  $250,000.  ,     „  „  _  T„ 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  size,  strength,  and  great  work  done  by  the  I.  C.  S.  If  we 
bad  not  been  successful  in  helping  workers  to  obtain  better  positions  and  increased  salaries  for 
over  fourteen  years,  the  above  figures  would  be  impossible.  No  other  institution  has  the  Courses, 
the  System,  or  the  Means  to  provide  such  a  training  as  that  offered  by  the  I.  C.  S. 

What  Position  Do  YOU  Want? 

Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Positions  for  Which  We  Can  Train  You. 


AD  Wbitek 

Show  Card  Writer  . 
Window  Trimmer 
Newspaper  Illustrator 
General  Illustrator 
Carpet  Designer 
Wallpaper  Designer 
Linoleum  Designer 
Bookcover  Designer 
Draftsman 
Ornamental  Designer 
Sign  Painter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Marine  Engineer 
Traction  Engineer 
Gas  Engineer 
Refrigeration  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Write  for 


Machine  Designer 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Foreman  Blacksmith 

Civil  Service  Examinations 

Bookkeeper 

Stenog rapher 

Teacher 

Commercial  Law 

Navigator 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Machine  Designer 
Dynamo  Tender 

Electric  Lighting  Superintendent 
Electric  Railway  Superintendent 
Electrician 
Wireman 

Telephone  Engineer 
Free  Catalogue  stating  Course  which 


Telegraph  Engineer 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 

Architectural  Draftsman 

Building  Inspector 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Heat  and  Ventilator  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Bridge  Engineer 

Municipal  Engineer 

Hydraulic  Engineer 

R.  R.  Construction  Engineer 

Surveyor 

Mine  Surveyor 

Chemist 

French  )  With  Edison 
German  >  Repeating 
Spanish )  Phonograph 
Interests  you. 


Name  

Address  

Course  interested  in  

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 
J.  W.  HENDERSON,  Superintendent, 
J3I0  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


June  17,  1905. 


The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  FkanciscO,  June  14,  190ft. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Sept. 
Wednesday  t  8854®  86         82*®  81 

Thursday   84*®  86*  8054®  81% 

Friday   8554®  86*  81   ®  82 

Saturday   86X®  87  81  *@  82* 

Monday   8744®  85*  83  @  81* 

Tuesday   865i@  87.4  81  %®  83 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                      51  <S50*  50*®495< 

Thursday                           5054(<i.ft2'8  4U54@50* 

Friday                              52  (a51V4  50*@49* 

Saturday                         515,@57*  497„®5054 

Monday                               515«aift2*  S0>»®51 

Tuesday                         5l*@52*  50*@5I5< 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  In  San  Franc  isco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May.  1906. 

Thursday  II  35*®   I  ®  

Fridtr   1  35*ia    ®  

Saturday  1  36*@1  36*   a  

Monday   1  36  y®    ®  

Tuesday    1  36*®  1  36«   @  

Wednesday   1  36  @1  34*   @  

Wheat. 

The  local  market  has  been  unfavorable 
to  the  buying  interest,  with  stocks  light 
and  no  prospects  of  offerings  being  heavy 
very  soon.  The  wheat  crop  in  this  State 
is  disappointing,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  low  prices 
will  bo  current  for  good  to  choice  wheat 
in  this  market  at  any  time  during  the 
season  now  opening.  Last  year  Califor- 
nia did  not  produce  enough  wheat  for 
home  needs,  and  the  same  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  this  season.  The  wheat  croo  in  this 
State  for  1904  aggregated  only  326,700 
tons  and  is  the  lightest  on  record  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  the  next  smallest  being 
in  1898,  the  crop  t  hat  year  being  .'127,060 
tons.  The  largest  yield  was  in  1882,  when 
1,441,540  tons  wero  harvested,  affording 
over  a  million  tons  for  export.  Since 
1876  there  have  been  eight  California 
wheat  crops  exceeding  a  million  tons,  the 
last  one  being  in  1891.  The  speculative 
market  this  week  touched  the  highest 
point  of  the  year  for  December  wheat. 
This  option  in  January  last  opened  at 
81.33},  sold  down  to  $1.27}  in  February, 
fluctuating  between  $1.27  and  $1.29  in 
March,  with  little  change  in  April,  but  in 
May  began  to  harden  and  advanced  to 
$1.36,  since  then  touching  $1,305,  hut  to- 
day sold  down  to  fel.34?  and  closed  at 
$1.35. 

California  Milling  81  5256@1  575* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   &  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  45  @1  50 

Oregon  Club   1  4754@1  5254 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1905.  delivery,  ll.86*®1.84*. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  ll.36®1.34*. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Ltv.  quotations   6s8d<a6sl0d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates  .-. ..      17K@-8  2254@-s 

Local  market  II  2754@1  3254     II  50@1  55 

Floor. 

For  well  and  favorably  known  brands 
values  are  ruling  steady,  with  offerings 
only  moderate  and  fair  movement  for  this 
time  of  year.  There  is  flour  on  the  mar 
ket,  however,  which  the  sellers  term 
choice,  and  only  $4  per  barrel  is  asked. 
This  is  less  than  any  Hour  can  be  pro- 
duced for  to-day. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @8  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   6  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Buyers  are  not  operating  very  heavily 
in  this  center,  waiting  for  prices  to  touch 
lower  levels.  Feed  barley  has  sold  the 
past  week  as  high  as  $1.10  on  the  spot, 
and  there  was  little  obtainable  under 
$1.05,  although  deliveries  within  a  week 
were  offered  at  $1  per  cental,  and  at  still 
lower  figures  for  month  of  June.  Advices 
in  the  main  are  that  the  barley  crop  is 
averaging  good  throughout  the  State, 
but  there  is  likely  to  be  a  good  shipping 
demand  to  carry  all  the  barley  that  can 
bo  spared.  That  farmers  generally  will 
be  willing  to  accept  as  low  figures  as  bear 
operators  are  now  calculating  on  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  Transfers  of  Decem- 
ber barley  wero  recorded  this  week  down 
to  86|c.  This  option  a  year  ago  was  sell- 
ing within  range  of  951,(«96}c,  with  the 
spot  market  then  fully  as  low  as  at 
present. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  spot  11  0254131  0754 

Feed,  fair  to  good,  to  arrive   9754@l  0254 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  old     @  

Chevalier.  No.  1  to  choice      (S  

Chevalier,  common  to  fair     ®  

Oat*. 

There  are  very  few  oats  of  any  sort  now 


in  stock  here  and  the  market  is  difficult 
to  quote.  While  stiff  prices  are  now 
beirg  asked— $1.50  to  $1.65  for  fairly  good 
to  choice  White — and  in  a  small  way  are 
being  realized,  there  are  no  bids  obtain- 
able in  the  wholesale  market  at  any- 
thing near  above  figures.  For  a  round  lot 
of  good  old  Red  oats  $1.25  was  recently 
offered.  On  new  Reds  for  near  future 
delivery  $1.20  has  been  refused.  A  car- 
load of  new  Reds,  the  first  of  the  season, 
sold  yesterday  at  $1.40  to  a  local  milling 
firm. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  1155  @1  GO 

White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  5ft 

White,  poor  to  fair    ®  

Milling    @  

Black  oats   1  40  ®1  50 

Red,  fair  to  choice  new   1  25  ®1  3ft 

Corn 

There  have  been  free  receipts  of  East- 
ern corn  the  past  week,  but  there  is  not 
much  domestic  product  arriving.  The 
imported  represents  prior  arrival  pur- 
chases by  dealers  and  is  not  being  crowded 
to  sale.  California  Small  Yellow  is  being 
offored  a  little  more  freely  than  for  some 
time  past. 

Large  White,  good  tocholceCal  II  45  @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  40   @1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  50   ®1  60 

Egyptian  White   1  3254®  1  3754 

Egyptian  Brown   1  2754@1  3254 

Eastern,  sacked   1  3754®1  4754 

Kye. 

Stocks  are  light  and  include  little  which 
can  be  termed  strictly  choice. 

Good  to  choice    II  5ft  ®1  65 

Buckwheat. 

In  the  absence  of  offerings,  values  are 
for  the  time  being  wholly  nominal. 

Good  to  choice  12  00    @2  25 

Beans. 

Market  is  firm  for  all  good  to  choice 
beans,  but  more  particularly  so  for  Limas 
and  all  colored  varieties.  Pinks  are  in 
light  stock.  Reds  are  in  such  limited 
supply  as  to  be  hardly  quotable. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  13  25  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  20  @3  40 

Large  White   2  50  @2  90 

Pinks   3  50  ®4  00 

Bavos,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  80 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   6  00  @6  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  75  @ft  90 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  15 

Dried  Peas. 

The  inquiry  at  present  is  mainly  for 
damaged  stock  at  low  figures,  this  sort 
being  taken  for  feed. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Uarbanzos,  Large   3  25  ®3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  (33  25 

Niles   1  50  ®2  00 

Hops. 

The  same  inactivity  before  noted  is  be- 
ing experienced  in  the  local  market,  with 
growers  and  dealers  apart  in  their  views 
as  to  values.  To  buy  freely  it  is  likely  as 
high  as  35c.  would  have  to  bo  paid,  while 
under  selling  pressure,  25c.  or  less  might 
have  to  accepted.  The  New  York  Pro- 
ducers'Price  Current  says:  "The  mar- 
ket generally  continues  slow,  and  in  ab- 
sence of  important  business  the  tone  con- 
tinues to  show  a  softening  tendency  and 
the  few  sales  reported  in  all  sections  have 
been  at  somewhat  easier  prices.  On  the 
local  market  a  few  lots  of  choice  Pacific 
have  sold  at  about  26c.  and  a  few  States 
on  about  the  same  ratio.  Late  last  week 
a  sale  was  made  here  by  one  dealer  to  an- 
other of  100  bales  of  medium  to  prime 
Sacramento  hops  at  24c.  From  the  Pacific 
coast  holders  that  are  in  the  pool  still 
talk  firmly,  but  some  business  has  been 
reported,  including-  400  to  500  bales  of  fair 
Washingtons  at  22(5  22}c.  and  small  lots  of 
Oregons  at  24(«  24  jc.  net  to  growers. 
From  Oregon  we  hear  that  State  had  a 
soaking  two  days'  rain  followed  by  warm 
weather  and  the  crop  prospects  are 
brighter.  Warm  favorable  weather  is 
also  reported  in  Washington,  and  the 
vines  making  better  headway.  From  this 
State  growers  claim  very  little  damage 
from  the  late  frosts,  but  owing  to  many 
missing  hills  the  yield  may  not  be  any 
larger  than  last  year.  Late  German  ad- 
vices report  vines  making  good  progress. " 

Good  to  choice  nominal   26   (S>  30 

Wool. 

Market  presents  fully  as  strong  a  tone 
as  at  any  time  the  current  season,  but 
there  is  not  much  doing,  as  most  of  the 
clip  has  been  disposed  of  and  forwarded 
East.  Within  a  week  or  two  the  clip  of 
the  Northern  coast  counties  will  likely  all 
have  been  placed,  some  of  it  having  been 
already  contracted  for  at  stiff  figures. 
With  this  wool  out  of  the  way  the  market 
will  be  practically  bare  until  Fall  clip 
begins  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  30  <a— 

Northern,  free .   28  ®29 

Northern,  defective  23  ®26 

Middle  County,  free  27  @— 

Middle  County,  defective  23  @25 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  26  @— 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  20  @24 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  27  @30 

Nevada  22  ®29 


Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  is  without  quotable  im- 
provement. Demand  which  exists  is  prin- 
cipally for  choice  to  fancy  Old  Wheat,  and 
Old  Tame  Oat  of  high  grade.  Fancy  Old 
Wheat  brings  $15  per  ton,  and  for  best 
Old  Tame  Oat  $12  is  readily  realized.  For 
good  New  Wheat  hay  $10  is  about  best 
figure  named.  New  Tamo  Oat  is  quoted 
as  low  as  $6(S'7  per  ton.  New  Alfalfa  is 
receiving  at  present  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion from  buyers  here. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00  @  14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  2  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  00  ®  12  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00  @   9  00 

Barley   7  00   @   9  00 

Alfalfa     an   

Clover     ®   

Stock  hay   5  00   @   6  50 

Compressed   12  00  @  14  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   35  ®  50 

KUUtnffa. 

Bran  and  Middlings  were  held  about  as 
last  quoted,  with  movement  very  moder- 
ate. There  was  a  sharp  decline  in  Rolled 
Barley.  Market  for  Milled  Corn  was 
without  appreciable  change. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ft  ton  CIS  00  ffl  20  00 

Bran,  ft  ton   21  00  (a)  22  00 

Middlings   24  50  @  27  ftO 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50  ®  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  @  24  00 

Cornmeal   30  50  @  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   31  00  @  32  00 

Oilcake  Meal   33  50  @  35  00 

Seeds. 

Little  doing  in  this  department.  Wild 
or  Indian  Turnip,  what  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  Rape  Seed,  is  scarce  and  has 
been  for  some  weeks,  but  now  that  tho 
harvest  season  is  on,  it  is  likely  there  will 
be  plenty  of  it  soon,  as  not  much  is  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Flax   |1  75  (3  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   ®  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  ®  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   8  ®1254 

Canary   6ii®  654 

Rape   2  @  25* 

Hemp   354®— 

Timothy   5  @  554 

Honey. 

Market  is  quiet.  There  is  some  Nevada 
honey  of  1904  crop  here,  for  which  buyers 
are  wanted  at  10c.  per  lb.  for  white  comb, 
5jc.  for  light  amber  extracted  and  6c.  for 
white  candied.  Custom  has  been  sought 
here  for  Hawaiian  Island  amber  extracted 
at  2ic.  per  lb.  This  honey  has  a  peculiar 
flavor,  making  it  undesirable  for  other 
than  bakers'  trade. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   554®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   ©  5 

Extracted,  Amber   3  @  354 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   254®  3 

White  Comb,  1  frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Beeswax. 

Not  much  offering,  neither  is  the  imme- 
diate demand  very  brisk. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  ">  27  @29 

Dark  25  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  good  supply  and  the  quality  is 
of  high  average;  prices  are  without  quot- 
able change.  Veal  is  in  fairly  liberal 
receipt  for  this  time  of  year.  Mutton  and 
Lamb  are  selling  at  quotably  unchanged 
figures  and  no  scarcity  of  either.  .Values 
for  Hogs  are  ruling  steady,  under  light 
arrivals,  mostly  milk  fed. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   554®— 

Beef,  2nd  quality   —  ®  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4   @  454 

Mutton— ewes,  9@7c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   5*@  5^ 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5*®  5H 

Hogs,  small,  fat   554®  5* 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   4  @6 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   5  ®  8 

La>»>b,  yearlings,  ft  lb   8  IS  — 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   854©  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Market  is  firm  for  Hides  and  Pelts  in 
prime  to  choice  condition,  demand  being 
good  at  prevailing  values. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  B>s  12  @—      11   ffl  — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  B>s  11   ®—      10   @  — 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  11  @—      10  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  .11  @—  10  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  11   @—      10  @— 

Stags   ..  8  ®—       7  <a— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  11  ®—     10  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  @—      11  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  @—      12  @— 

Dry  Hides  1954®—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  17  ®—      1ft  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  B>8  21   @—      19  ®— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  50@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   90®  1  2ft 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  00@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75a— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®454 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  254@354 


Bags  and  Bagging. 

Inquiry  for  Grain  Bags  is  more  active 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
market  is  quite  as  firm  in  tone,  although 
not  quotably  higher. 

Bean  Bags  %  h^® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   654®754 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute,  as  to  quality   5*ffl7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   654® — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.     6%(3> — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-B>   83  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  3 54  lb   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

There  was  no  scarcity  of  common  old 
and  small  young  stock,  such  moving 
slowly  at  generally  easy  figures,  the  quot- 
able range  remaining  much  the  same  as 
preceding  week.  Large  and  fat  young 
poultry  brought  good  prices,  being  in 
light  receipt  and  sought  after  by  dealers. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  ft  lb  I  24  ®  26 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  lb   19  ®  SO 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  lb   19  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  00  ®  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  00  @  6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  @  8  50 

Fryers   4  50  @500 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  ®  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  50  @  5  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   4  50  @  6  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  50  ®  1  75 

Goslings,  ft  pair   1  50  @  1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  2ft  @  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   1  50  @  1  75 

Butter. 

Values  are  ruling  tolerably  steady, 
through  free  storing  and  the  filling  of 
contracts.  Arrivals  are  liberal.  The  de- 
mand for  immediate  use  is  light,  as  is 
always  tho  case  in  June,  July  and  greater 
part  of  August. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   20  @2I 

Creamery,  firsts   19  @20 

Creamery,  seconds   18  ®I9 

Dairy,  select   19  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   1854®— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @— 

Mixed  Store   17  @18 

Cheese. 

Market  for  domestic  product  is  firm  at 
current  rates.  Speculative  operators  are 
storing  desirable  flats.  The  small  sizes  are 
in  limited  stock.  New  Eastern  cheddars 
will  foon  be  on  market,  costing  about  10c 
per  lb.  at  primary  points. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   954®— 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @  954 

California.  "Young  Americas"   10  ®I2 

Eastern,  new   1254®1354 

For  strictly  select  fresh,  uniformly  large 
and  white,  comparatively  good  prices  are 
being  realized,  not  many  of  this  sort 
arriving.  What  are  known  to  the  trade 
as  warm  weather  eggs,  averaging  low  in 
quality,  are  in  heavy  evidence,  both  Cali- 
fornia and  Eastern.  For  these  the  market 
is  weak.  Eastern  seconds  were  offering 
here  this  week  at  16c  in  large  or  small 
lots. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  22  (323 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  19  ®21 

California,  good  to  choice  store   1754*319 

Eastern  firsts   18  ®19 

Eastern  seconds   16  ®17 

Potatoes. 

There  were  heavy  roceipts  from  the 
river  districts,  largely  of  ordinary  quali- 
ties. Prices  were  at  a  wide  range,  with 
market  weak  for  other  than  select  stock. 
Fancy  Burbanks  sold  up  to  $1.85  per 
cental  ex-wharf,  while  there  were  some  so 
poor  they  would  not  command  a  cent  a 
pound  in  a  regular  way. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  ft  cental   75  ffl  1  00 

New  Burbanks,  ft  cental   75  ®  I  75 

Eastern  Burbanks,  f>  cental              1  40  fa.  1  60 

River  Reds,  ft  cental   —  ®  — 

Oregon  Burbanks,  ft  cental   —  ®  — 

Chile  Garnet,  ft  cental   90  ®  1  10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ft  cental   —  (3  — 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  of  high  grade  was  in  lit  ht 
receipt.  Peppers  were  scarce  and  high. 
Offerings  of  Green  Corn  showed  an  in- 
crease, mostly  under  choice.  Peas,  String 
Beans  and  Squash  were  in  good  supply. 
Tomatoes  were  offering  from  Los  Angeles 
and  Mississippi,  the  latter  at  $1.25@,1.50 
per  crate.  Market  for  both  Yellow  and 
Red  Onions  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  ft  lb  —      5  ®  754 

Asparagus.  No.  2,  ft  lb   454®  5 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  lb   —  ffl  — 

Beans,  String,  ft  lb   1%®  3 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  lb   154®  3 

Cabhatre.  choice  garden,  ft  100  lbs. . .     50  ®  — 

Corn.  Green,  ft  sack   125  ®225 

Egg  Plant,  ft  fi>   8  ®  1254 

Garlic,  f>B>   3  ®  5 

Mushrooms,  ft  lb   —  ffl  — 

Onions,  Australian,  »  ctl   8  00  ®  — 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  ft  ctl.  1  00  ©  1  50 

Onions,  New  Red,  ft  ctl     75   ffl  1  00 

Peas,  Green,  ft  sack   75  @  1  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  lb   —  ffl  — 

PepperR.  Green,  ft  lb   10   ®  20 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   50   @  75 

Summer  Squash,  small  box   25  ffl  50 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   50   ffl  1  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box          1  25  ®  1  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "  pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
80  to  80  lbs.  gross. 

Fresh  Frnlts. 

Market  was  well  stocked  with  most 
kinds  of  mid-Summer  fruits.  Apricots 
were  in  especially  liberal  receipt,  some 
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coming  forward  in  bulk,  and  good  to 
choice  were  hold  at  $40@50  per  ton. 
Peaches  were  in  increased  supply  and  for 
other  than  first-class  shipping  stock  the 
market  lacked  firmness.  Pears  were 
mostly  of  quite  ordinary  quality  and  in 
consequence  in  poor  favor  with  buyers. 
Apples  sold  at  a  wide  range,  with  few 
choice  enough  to  command  top  figures. 
Figs  from  Visalia  were  held  at  $1.75@2.00 
per  8-lb.  drawer.  Figs  from  Yuma  sold 
at  $1.50  per  drawer.  Seedless  Grapes 
arrived  in  small  quantity  from  Yuma 
Heights.  Chc  rries  were  in  light  receipt, 
choice  bringing  good  figures.  Plums  and 
Prunes  were  in  increased  supply  and  aver- 
aged lower.  Currants  did  not  make  much 
of  a  display  and  best  sold  to  advantage. 
Choice  Raspberries  brought  good  figures. 
Blackberries,  Loganberries  and  Straw- 
berries were  in  good  supply.  "Cantaloupes 
and  Watermelons  were  more  plentiful 
and  cheaper. 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  50-11).  box. .       75   (3  125 

Apples,  green,     small  box   30   (a)  60 

Apricots,  Royal,  f,  box   40   (a)  75 

Blackberries,  $  chest   4  00   fid   6  00 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate   2  75   <a   3  25 

Cantaloupes,  V  standard  crate          3  50   (a)   4  50 

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx      75   (at    1  25 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  f>  box   1  00   (S)   1  25 

Cherries,  loose,  f,  lb   5  (3>  10 

Currants,     chest   5  00   (a)   7  00 

Figs,  Visalia,  ^  box   150   (a)   2  00 

Gooseberries,  English,  f,  lb   —  @  — 

Gooseberries,  other  kinds,  lb   —  @  — 

Loganberries,  f,  chest   2  50   (a)   4  00 

Peaches,  *i  box   40  (a)  75 

Pears,  Madeleine,  $  40- m.  box....      50   (a)  100 

Plums,  Cherry.  f>  box   35   (a)  60 

Plums,  Clyman,  ^  crate    30   ©  50 

Primer  Berries,  ~tf,  chest   2  00   (d>   3  50 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  V  crate   75  @   1  00 

Raspberries,  ~f,  chest   4  00   (a)   7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f.  chest  5  00  @  8  00 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  V  chest.  3  00  (&  6  00 
Watermelons,^*  Iti   3   @  5 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  are  no  large  offerings  of  dried 
fruit  of  any  sort,  and  market  for  desir- 
able stock  presents  a  generally  firm  tone, 
with  Apples  and  Prunes  inclining  particu- 
larly against  the  buying  interest,  as  com- 
pared with  recent  values.  In  futures  of 
this  \  ear's  fruit  thero  is  not  much  doing, 
speculative  operators  being  slow  about 
shorting  anything  except  Apricots  and 
Peaches.  They  may  get  their  fingers 
pinched  on  these  varieties  if  they  sell  at 
as  low  figures  as  some  of  them  have  been 
talking.  Considering  the  comparatively 
light  stocks  of  dried  fruit  now  in  store, 
there  were  some  tolerably  heavy  ship- 
ments outward  by  sea  the  current  week. 
The  steamer  Itauri  took  91,078  lbs. 
Prunes,  mainly  for  Germany.  The 
steamer  Sonoma,  sailing  11th  inst.,  car- 
ried 81,650  lbs.  dried  fruit,  not  including 
Raisins,  for  Australasia,  of  which  05,280 
lbs.  were  for  New  Zealand,  including  27,- 
690  lbs.  Prunes,  7645  lbs.  Apples,  1800  lbs. 
Peaches,  1500  lbs.  Apricots.  The  steamer 
City  of  Puobla  took  for  British  Columbia 
8925  lbs.  dried  fruit,  including  4250  lbs. 
Prunes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-fi>  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   6  ®  6y, 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  7  @  8 

Apricots,  Moorpark  —  @ — 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  lb   5H@  6Y, 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @— 

Figs,  10-B)  box,  1-tb  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  5V4@  6V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7  @  8 

Pears,  standard,  ^  fi>   6!4@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7%@11 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   by,®  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (3)  %y2 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6H@  7/, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  — @— c;  40-50s,  4M@4Hc; 
50-60S,  3@3'4c;  60-70s,  2%@2yc;  70-80s,  2@2Mc: 
80-90S,  19£@2o;  90-lOOs,  \%®l%o;  small,  \M®\%c. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2ytQ>  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3V4 

Figs,  White,  In  bulk   3  @  W, 

Figs,  Black   2%®  4 

Raisins. 

Stocks  are  largely  of  the  lower  grades, 
and  on  this  description  concessions  are  be- 
ing granted  by  holders  to  effect  a  clean- 
up. Shipments  for  the  week  include  52,- 
716  lbs.  to  New  Zealand,  25,000  lbs.  to 
Australia,  and  11,590  lbs.  to  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-fb  box         85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box          90  @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    (3)185 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3  @  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @4>4c 

4-  Crown  Standard  4^@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @4tfc 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  by,c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  4V,c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  3J£c 

Citrus  FrnltH. 

Oranges  are  in  reduced  stock,  but  of 
ordinary  qualities  the  supply  is  in  excess 
of  the  demand.  Late  varieties  in  prime 
to  choice  condition  are  in  fair  request, 
and  current  values  for  these  are  being 
well  maintained.  There  was  no  scarcity 
of  Lemons,  but  fairly  good  inquiry  for 
best  qualities,  values  ruling  steady. 
Limes  were  in  ample  supply  for  current 
requirements  and  prices  unchanged. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy  bx  2  50  @2  75 
Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  $  box.  1  25  @2  25 
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Why  buy  a  poor  engine  when  you  can  buy  a  FOOS? 
Manufactured  by  the  largest  gas  engine  plant  in  America. 

2  H.  P.  to  80  H.  P. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

BECK= WAKEFIELD  CO. 

122  Market  St.    Telephone  Main  H33.    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Oranges,  Valencias,  f*  box   2  00  @3  00 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .    ffi  

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  1  fo  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  fO 

Grape  Fruit,  fi  box   1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  <S»  box    4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Only  a  light  jobbing  trade  in  Almonds 
and  at  figures  showing  no  quotable 
change.  There  are  no  heavy  offerings  of 
Walnuts,  and  desirable  qualities  are  being 
steadily  held,  but  as  is  usual  in  mid- 
Summer,  the  demand  is  not  brisk. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  ft  ft  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  (S>11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4V4@  5V4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

The  general  condition  of  the  wholesale 
wine  market  remains  practically  as  pre- 
viously noted,  being  very  quiet  in  this 
center.  Dry  wines  of  1904  vintage  are 
quoted  at  14@17c  per  gallon,  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery.  Very  ordinary  would  be 
difficult  to  place  at  inside  quotation, 
while  to  secure  strictiy  choice  an  ad- 
vance on  outside  figure  would  likely 
have  to  be  paid.  Sweet  wines  of  1904  are 
quoted  at  25c  per  gallon  in  bulk  at 
wineries,  27Jc  per  gallon  in  a  jobbing  way 
at  San  Francisco,  but  the  wine  offering  at 
these  figures  is  not  of  select  quality. 
Telegraphic  advices  report  250  barrels 
California  wine  shipped  from  New  York 
to  Marseilles,  France.  This  wine  will 
probably  come  back  under  high  sounding 
labels  and  bring  fancy  figures.  Receipts 
at  San  Francisco  last  week  were  422,250 
gallons,  and  for  previous  week  were  321,- 
650  gallons.  The  steamer  San  Juan,  sail- 
ing June  10,  carried  25.354  gallons  and  60 
cases,  mostly  for  New  York. 

The  oldest  lawsuit  in  North  Carolina 
is  now  being  finally  settled.  It  is  thit 
of  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokee  In- 
dians against  W.  H.  Thomas  and  others, 
involving  a  great  many  thousand  acres 
of  land  and  also  other  interests. 
Thomas  was  for  some  years  before  the 
civil  war  the  chief  of  the  Eastern  band, 
and  raised  a  legion  of  troops  from 
among  his  Cherokees,  which  was  in  the 
Confederate  service,  being  one  of  the 
North  Carolina  regiments.  The  case 
began  in  1867,  in  the  Federal  Court  for 
the  Western  North  Carolina  District, 
and  since  that  date  more  than  ninety 
attorneys  have  been  employed.  Every 
lawyer  who  was  first  employed  has 
died.    

A  Spanish  contemporary  says,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indianapolis  News,  that 
in  1904  nearly  12,000  bulls  were  killed 
in  bull  fights  of  the  country.  The  bulls 
killed  about  10,000  horses.  The  best 
and  most  valuable  bulls  for  the  arena 
are  raised  on  the  vast  estates  of  the 
Duke  of  Veragua  in  Andalusia,  who 
has  made  a  fortune  out  of  this  business. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sks  1 

Wheat,  ctls  

Barley,  ctls  

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Potatoes,  sks  

Onions,  sks  

Hay,  tons  

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


17,330 
71,744 
45,374 
3,746 
12,812 
453 
9,346 
27,041 
4,616 
2,402 
909 
205 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1904. 

last  year. 

4,407,770 

5,185,656 

2,715.972 

2,350.594 

3,441.755 

5,424,284 

819,130 

855,486 

289,928 

106  131 

55,090 

59,364 

611,387 

720  018 

1,256,603 

1,299,467 

147,096 

158,622 

171,557 

168,064 
70,523 

77,113 

39,544 

31,324 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
'july  1,1904. 


Flour,  H  sk   91,068 

Wheat,  ctls   335 

Barley,  ctls   8,101 

Oats,  ctls   214 

Corn,  ctls   20,382 

Beans,  sks   884 

Hay,  bales   4,017 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   1,986 

Honey,  cases   11 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,766 


!,905, 
806, 
,889. 

80. 
170. 

52. 
235. 
884. 
392. 

3, 
112. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 

AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 
Analyses— Soils,  Fertil- 
izers, Water,  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco- 


Look  After  Your  Fences  Now. 

Use  the  J.  F.  Plat  tenberger  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Post,  the  post  that  will  not  rot,  corrode  or 
burn.  It  is  the  post  that  will  last  FOREVER.  It 
improves  with  age.  Make  them  yourself.  Nothing 
is  more  simple.  For  molds  and  further  description, 
address 

J.  P.  Plattenberger.  Savanna.  III. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


W<  h»«  bug  rrukirif  ihr.  Bou  Fru.t  LldMd 

my  other  nuke.  A  10-ft.  ltd iti  weighs  15  Ibj 
M  tttfl  E<rb  and  boyi  <*o  hlndU  lh<m.  I.I 
tlcp  U  briwd  with  lout  wire  b.jcu-    Wc  will 


Driver,  kbtx  &  Co..  Sao  LeiDlro,  Cal. 


Live,  reliable  agents  wanted  for 
well  known  GEM  WINDMILLS  and 
the  FOOS  GAS  ENGINES. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  particulars. 

BECK- WAKEFIELD  CO., 
122  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED. 

AN  Al  FARMER  FOR  V/aLNUT  ORCHARD. 
Responsible  position.  Permanent  to  right 
man.  Wages  first  class.  Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


D.E.Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.  0.  Box  2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE  TO 

IRVINE-STANTON  CO.. 

Farm  and  Dairy  Produce, 

211-213  CLAY  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Quick  Returns  and  Highest  Market  Price. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH 
and  LITTLE  GIANT 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by  the 

JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 

SAN  LEANDRO.  CAL. 

These  presses  bale  most  of  the  hay  raised. 
The  Little  Giant  press  was  formerly  made  in 
Stockton.  Cal.,  and  was  known  as  the  Miller  press. 


DON'T 

STOP 

to  make  fast  the  rope 
Use  the 

Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
ING  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXFIS,  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

519  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


wm 


ROSS  McMAHON 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 

Tents  Rented. 
Bags,  Tents,  Awnings,  Hammocks  and  Covers. 
35  MARKET  STREET, 
Phone  Bush  858.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TENTS ! 

IRRIGATION  HOSE,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

SUN  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

603  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 
FARMERS'  LINES 

So  simple  you  can  build  your  own 
line.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free. 

The  Williams  Telephone  k  Supply  Co. 

712  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-57-59-5  I  First  St.,  San  Franciioo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MOFALL  *  CO  Portland.  Or. 

For  Sale--A  Cook  Wagon. 

SEATS  24  MEN.   STRONGLY  BUILT.  LIGHT 
WEIGHT.  Address  Box  4,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


The  Farmer  as  a  Business  Man. 


The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  paper  read  by  Edward  F. 
Adams  at  the  State  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Berkeley: 

Mr.  Adams  stated  his  conception  of 
a  "good  business  man"  to  be  "one 
who  knows  what  will  pay  in  his  business 
and  generally  does  it."  He  may  or 
may  not  be  an  accumulating  man,  and 
so  may  or  may  not  acquire  wealth,  but 
his  business  operations,  in  themselves, 
will  usually  be  profitable.  The  essen- 
tial qualifications  of  a  business  man  are 
the  powers  of  accurate  observation  and 
analysis.  By  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  he  is  able  to  differentiate  the 
details  of  his  business  one  from  another 
and  thus  ascertain  and  stop  the  sources 
of  waste.  These  qualities  are  best  de- 
veloped by  the  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  in  trading,  and  are  therefore 
most  marked  in  cities  where  intercourse 
is  constant,  and  weakest  among  farm- 
ers whose  lives  are  more  solitary.  The 
business  ability  of  the  farmer  or  lack 
of  it  is  displayed  both  in  production  and 
marketing.  But  the  business  relations 
of  the  farmer  does  not  stop  with  his 
immediate  environment.  They  extend 
to  the  operations  of  his  local  and  State 
governments,  which  have  no  legitimate 
connection  with  "politics." 

Among  our  small  farmers  the  best 
business  men  are  the  renters,  who  are 
business  men  because  they  have  to  be. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  European 
immigrants,  who  are  the  descendants 
of  generations  of  renters,  and  who, 
having  to  make  rent,  at  any  rate,  in 
addition  to  a  living,  watch  details  more 
closely  than  Americans,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  are  crowding  out 
the  native  Americans  by  their  ability 
to  make  money  where  Americans  can- 
not. Competition  alone  will  make  busi- 
ness men,  but  under  severe  competition 
only  the  best  business  men  can  continue 
in  business.  Consequently,  the  farmer 
of  the  future  will  be  a  good  business 
man,  because  he  will  have  to  be.  If  he 
is  not  he  will  not  be  an  independent 
farmer.  The  greatest  danger  to  the 
independent  small  farmer  is  the  capital- 
ist, who  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
shows  an  inclination  to  acquire  the  rich 
lands  and  operate  them  by  captains  of 
agriculture,  crowding  the  old  farmers 
of  poor  business  capacity  on  to  the 
lands  less  fertile,  where  he  is  also  in 
danger  from  the  encroachments  already 
alluded  to — of  the  sturdy  and  business- 
like European  immigrant  who  does  not 
speculate. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
most  useful  agencies  in  the  development 
of  the  farmer  are  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations.  They 
have  sent  abroad  into  the  rural  world 
an  enormous  amount  of  detailed  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  production,  which 
is  gradually  becoming  part  of  the  com 
mon  stock  of  knowledge  of  all  farmers 
and  is  making  them  business-like  pro- 
ducers. Mr.  Adams  thinks  he  should 
go  farther  and  deal  with  the  broader 
business  relations  of  the  farmer.  "The 
farmer  needs  courses  in  commercial 
geography;  in  the  mechanism  of  trade; 
in  the  elements  of  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, including  transportation  on 
country  roads;  in  the  danger  of  at- 
tempting business  on  inadequate  capi- 
tal— the  most  common  and  deadly  sin 
of  farmers;  in  the  profitable  use  of  bor- 
rowed money,  and  the  danger  of  bor- 
rowing for  unprofitable  purposes;  in 
the  cost  of  transacting  the  business  of 
those  who  deal  in  his  products;  in  the 
art  and  limit  of  profitable  co-operation; 
in  the  simple  forms  of  farm  bookkeep- 
ing; in  the  cost  of  carrying  on  Govern- 
ments and  the  difficulty  of  securing 
equitable  taxation;  in  his  economic  re- 
lations to  his  local  and  State  Govern- 
ments; in  the  nature  and  functions  of 
banks — in  short,  in  all  those  plain, 
everyday  business  affairs  and  relations 
which  profoundly  affect  the  economic 
condition  of  the  farmer,  and  as  to 
which  he  is  in  absolute  need  of  correct 
information,  but  as  to  which,  for  the 
most  part,  he  is  not  only  in  ignorance, 
but  believes  what  is  entirely  untrue." 


Mr.  Adams  referred  in  a  pleasant  way 
to  a  large  number  of  typical  cases  in 
which  farmers  in  this  State  have  shown 
lack  of  business  ability,  both  in  the 
operations  of  production  and  market- 
ing, and  in  their  broader  relations  to 
the  State.  As  to  these  latter  relations 
he  said: 

"Consider  these  relics  of  barbarism, 
our  game  laws,  to  which  fanners  tamely 
submit,  while  inwardly  boiling  with 
wrath,  because  they  have  no  power  of 
individual  or  collective  action  for  oppos- 
ing the  insolent  dictation  of  sportsmen 
forbidding  the  farmer  to  protect  his 
crops.  And  they,  even  in  their  own 
counties,  submit  to  taxation  for  the 
payment  of  spies  called  '  game  wardens  ' 
to  steal  upon  their  land  and  catch  them 
in  the  act  of  protecting  their  vineyards 
from  quail,  their  young  orchards  from 
the  destructive  deer,  or  their  grain 
crops  from  the  pugnacious  Mongolian 
pheasant.  Nobody  desires  to  destroy 
the  balance  of  Nature,  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  fear  that  farmers  will  do  it. 
They  are  too  busy.  The  preservation 
of  game  and  on  unenclosed  land  and  of 
fish  everywhere  is  a  legitimate  function 
of  government.  To  compel  farmers  on 
their  enclosed  farms  to  raise  crops  to 
feed  to  game  to  afford  pleasure  to 
sportsmen  and  profit  to  pot  hunters  is 
an  outrage,  as  it  is  to  interfere  in  the 
slightest  respect  with  anything  which 
the  farmer  may  do  with  respect  to  ani 
mal  life  at  any  time  of  the  year  on  his 
own  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
game  found  on  enclosed  land  is  of  little 
or  no  commercial  value  to  any  one,  but 
whether  it  has  value  or  not  is  a  matter 
to  be  determined  solely  by  the  farmer, 
who  supplies  the  money  to  provide  the 
feed  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  also, 
the  game  on  enclosed  land  is  not  pre- 
served by  law  for  the  sake  of  accom- 
plishing auy  economical  purpose  what- 
ever, but  solely  to  permit  idlers,  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmers,  to  gratify  the 
bloodthirsty  instincts  of  their  depraved 
nature.  And  so  long  as  the  farmers 
peacefully  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke 
and  tamely  lie  down  to  be  trampled 
upon,  can  we  deny  that  the  picture  of 
the  Man  with  the  Hoe  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  their  tameness  and  stu- 
pidity? 

And  so  I  might  go  on  until  you  pelted 
me  off  the  stage  with  turnips — a  fate 
which,  or  a  worse  one,  has  very  com- 
monly befallen  truth  tellers  in  all  ages 
And  yet  the  truth  is  a  precious  posses- 
sion and  most  especially  needed  by 
farmers.  It  is  particularly  necessary 
now,  for  there  are  already  signs,  even 
in  this  new  State,  of  the  concentration 
of  large  blocks  of  rich  land  in  the  hands 
of  the  capitalists  and  the  eviction  of  the 
independent  small  farmer  to  make  room 
for  captains  of  agriculture.  Unless  he' 
becomes  a  business  man,  the  small 
farmer  must  go  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  farmers  should  continue  to  be 
the  sport  of  all  other  classes,  a  panderer 
to  their  diversions  and  the  bearer  of 
their  burdens.  In  a  thousand  farmers 
selected  at  random,  there  is  just  as 
much  native  ability  as  in  a  thousand 
selected  likewise  from  any  other  class. 
But  it  needs  awakening  and  training. 
It  needs  the  friction  of  mind  with  miud. 
'  Iron  sharpeneth  iron;  so  a  man  sharp? 
eneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend.'" 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 

prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AMERICAN 
FENCE 

has  been  called  the  Standard  of  the 
World  because  it  is  the  Strongest  fence 
—weighs  more  per  rod  than  any  other. 
Ask  our  dealer  in  your  town  -to  show 
you  AMERICAN  FENCE.  Test  it 
every  way  you  can  think  of—  test  it 
HARD.  Then  you'll  surely  want  it. 
Look  him  up  today. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  Dept.  55 


CH1CACO 


NEW  YORK 


DENVEif 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


F'om  3-ln.  to  10-11.  In  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


WtiM§ 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER   AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  Iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald, 
as  it  Is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  mild  under  an  atwi.lute  jfimrantee.  We  contract 
lor  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,  telZEtTftiSPUSgSBSi 

I'CGET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OlA'MPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Bat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  a  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


Tie  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


'  SOUTHWICK"  HAY  PRE55. 

C1ZE  BALE  18x22.    THE  FASTEST  SMALL  BALE  PRESS  EVER  BUILT. 

Capacity  16  tons  to  30  tons  per  day,  according  to  locality.  Can  be  furnished 
with  automatic  self-feeder. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

620=622  COMHERC1AL  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OLIVE  MILLS. 

WINE  MACHINERY. 

THE   LATEST  AND  BEST. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Improved  Hydraulic  Oil  Press. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Balls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133:  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  eTery 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  ?7 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co  , 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas-  ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angelps,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERK  SHIRES,  sired  by  Rio 
Bbnito  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTk  8 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  . 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES, 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY^OS  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue — FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.    At  your  grocer. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


50  UNBROKE  HULES, 

coming  four  years  olds  will  make  1100  lbs.,  for  sale. 
CHARLES  WESLEY  REED, 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  81. 25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  82.00;  85.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
stre  is  half  the  herd.  It  Is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 
Room  881,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton 


AYRSHIRE  YEAR  BOOK, 

I905, 

Sent  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

C.  M.  WINSLOW,  Brandon,  Vt. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  D.,  141703. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Doiinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Rerkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  AND 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS  WHEN  EGGS  ARE  HIGH. 

Breeding  Stock  for  sale:  prices  and  Prize  Record 
for  the  asking.  I  bred  BEST  PEN  at  WORLD'S 
FAIR  and  won  ALL  BLUES  at  State  Fair  1904. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  83.00  and  85.00  per  set. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 


SULPHUR 


"  Horseshoe " 
Pea  Grain 

"Crown" 
Sublime 


"Horseshoe" 
Powdered 


Nevada" 


Lump 


NEVADA 


NEYADA  SULPHUR  CO.,0ffi^n0F7ra;rc0ins,co,ree,' 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

Importers  and  Rehners  of 

Sublimed  0 1 1 1  n  li  1 1  r  1 1  AnCDOr  Brand' ' 
"Volcano  Brand"  \  |  Pure  Flowers 

"Tiger  Brand"    UUipilUI       of  Sulphur 

Patronize  Home  Industry. 
Roll,  Virgin  Rock,  Refined,  Powdered  and  Crude. 

Our  Sublimed  Sulphur  superior  to  any  imported 
brands. 

OFFICE,  318  FRONT  ST.,  Room  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Drumm  87. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co, 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  :  : 


EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and, 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ol  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folson,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


USE 


S3 
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THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


We  make  them.  ^  They  are  dovetailed. 
Ma<fe  of  sundriei  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots).  J-  Nevrr  swell,  shrink  nor 
ch'ck.  <£•  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  BEE  HIVE  WARE. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma,  Cal. 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma. 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  \\  in 
ter'months.  Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.   Prices  on  application. 


Write  for 
catalogue 


D 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

— iHik.mflNUF/lCTURED    BY  I 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Franchco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sa<e 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  :,'  hatch  of  all  e«gs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    P4y*  «xpr»s»  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Ren  d.  Poultry''  mailed  for  40c.    Address       DEPT.  31,  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORTS. 


These  supports  are  now  in  their  fourth  year,  and 
the  universal  verdict  is  "they  do  all  we  claim  for 
them."  Cheap  and  permanent.  Saves  your  trees. 
No  breakage  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Samples  free  to  orchardists.  Write  for  particu- 
lars and  testimonials. 

H0YTS'  TREE  SUPPORT  CO.  (INC.) 

Wafsonville,  Cal. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  £°;n° 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  of 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata 
logue.  Do  it  to-day.  Esti 
mates  furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacitic  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Windmill  and 
Feed  Mill  Co. 

35  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AOBNCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BEGrtUSE- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First:    plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourlh:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 

We  have  a  compiete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
Of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glvt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrang» 
ruents  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


lEarlabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
"$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  tbe  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmea's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&C0.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicaao. 


F.S.BURCH 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Ringbone  and  Spavin. 

By  C.  L.  Barnes  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station. 

Since  olden  times  the  term  "ring- 
bone "  has  been  used  to  indicate  an 
enlargement  around  the  coronary  joint. 
This  enlargement  is  hard,  being  a 
growth  of  bone,  and  in  many  cases 
forms  a  complete  ring,  hence  the  name. 
A  ringbone  has  a  tendency  to  continue 
growing,  and  in  rare  cases  attains  the 
size  of  a  man's  head. 

Causes. — Any  conditions  which  favor 
sprains,  such  as  fast  driving  over  hard 
or  uneven  roads,  unequal  paring  of  the 
hoof,  thus  causing  the  weight  to  be  un- 
equally distributed  in  the  joints,  and 
severe  labor  in  early  life.  In  addition 
to  these  may  be  mentioned  blows, 
bruises,  or  any  injuries  to  tendons,  lig- 
aments or  joints.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  colts  inherit  a  predisposition  to 
ringbone. 

Symptoms. — Just  as  soon  as  the  cov- 
ering of  the  bone  is  bruised  a  liquid  is 
poured  out  in  the  region  of  the  injury. 
This  inflammatory  liquid  hardens  and 
forms  the  uneven  growth  known  as 
ringbone.  If  the  covering  of  the  bone 
continues  to  be  inflamed  more  growth  is 
formed.  Before  the  ringbone  has  be- 
come chronic  the  disease  passes  unno- 
ticed. If  the  abnormal  growth  of  bone 
is  between  the  bones  of  a  joint,  or  if  it 
tends  to  injure  ligaments  or  tendons 
when  they  are  moved,  a  ringbone  is 
very  painful.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
ringbone  may  be  very  large  and  not 
cause  very  much  annoyance,  from  the 
fact  that  it  may  nof  interfere  with  the 
free  movement  of  ligaments  or  tendons 
or  encroach  on  the  gliding  surface  of  a 
joint.  In  addition  to  the  growth  that 
cau  be  readily  seen,  a  horse  affected 
with  ringbone  is  very  lame  when  first 
taken  out  of  the  barn,  but  after  mov- 
ing for  a  few  hundred  yards  gradually 
"  works  out  of  the  lameness,"  as  horse- 
men call  it,  but  when  allowed  to  stand 
and  become  cool,  and  is  then  moved 
again,  the  lameness  reappears. 

Treatment. — Preventive  treatment 
consists  in  keeping  horses'  feet  trimmed 
properly,  not  overworking  'C.olts  while 
young,  careful  driving  on  hard  and  un- 
even roads,  and  avoiding  all  injuries 
that  are  liable  to  strain  tendons,  liga- 
ments and  joints  of  the  limbs. 

Even  after  a  ringbone  has  developed 
it  can  be  cured  by  proper  treatment  of 
the  feet  and  applying  a  fly  blister.  The 
fly  blister  is  prepared  by  mixing  thor- 
oughly one  ounce  of  pulverized  can 
tharides,  one  ounce  of  biniodide  of  mer- 
cury and  eight  ounces  of  lard.  The 
hair  is  clipped  over  the  ringbone  and 
the  blister  applied  with  considerable 
rubbing.  The  horse's  head  should  be 
tied  so  as  to  avoid  his  biting  the  part 
blistered.  A  second  application  of  the 
blister  is  to  be  used  a  month  after  the 
first.  If  blistering  fails  to  cure  the 
ringbone,  point  firing  may  be  resorted 
to.  It  is  necessary  to  "fire  'rather 
deeply  to  secure  good  results,  care 
being  taken  not  to  fire  at  a  joint. 
After  firing,  a  fly  blister  should  be 
rubbed  into  the  holes  where  the  iron 
has  been  used. 

When  all  these  methods  have  failed 
and  the  animal  is  not  worth  keeping 
for  a  long  and  uncertain  treatment,  a 
skilled  veterinarian  should  be  employed 
to  perform  an  operation  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  nerves  supplying  the  limb  in 
the  region  of  the  ringbone.  After  a 
horse  has  been  operated  on,  great  care 
should  be  taken  of  his  feet,  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  feeling  in  the  foot 
operated  on  and  serious  results  may 
come  from  stepping  on  nails,  etc.,  and 
carryiug  them  for  many  days  before 
the  driver  would  notice  the  foreign 
bodies. 

SPAVIN. 

This  disease,  known  in  common  lan- 
guage as  bone  spavin,  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  hock  joint  similar  to  ring- 
bone about  the  coronary  joint.  It  may 
affect  the  hock  joint  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cement  the  small  joints  together, 
not  causing  lameness  and  apparently 
no  blemish,  but  the  free  movement  of 
the  limb  is  impaired. 

Causes. — In  addition  to  the  causes 


given  for  ringbone  may  be  mentioned 
sprains  caused  by  jumping,  galloping 
or  trotting  animals  faster  than  they 
are  accustomed  to;  also  straining  by 
starting  a  heavy  load,  slipping  on  an 
icy  surface,  or  sliding  on  a  bad  pave- 
ment. 

Symptoms. — If  the  patient  is  exam- 
ined before  any  bony  growth  has  devel- 
oped, inflammation  will  be  detected  on 
the  inside  of  the  hock  joint  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  cannon  bone  and  the  joint. 
While  in  the  stable  the  horse  prefers  to 
rest  the  diseased  leg  by  setting  the 
heel  on  the  toe  of  the  opposite  foot, 
with  the  hock  joint  flexed.  In  travel- 
ing the  patient  is  very  lame  when  first 
taken  out  of  the  barn,  but  after  travel- 
ing a  short  distance  goes  sound.  The 
diseased  leg  is  not  lifted  clear  from  the 
ground,  but  nicks  the  toe  in  the  middle 
of  the  stride,  which  is  very  noticeable 
on  a  pavement.  Like  a  ringbone,  a 
spavined  horse  becomes  very  lame  after 
being  allowed  to  stand  for  even  a  very 
short  time,  then  moved  again. 

Treatment.  — The  treatment  for 
spavin  is  the  same  as  for  ringbone. 


The  Horn  Fly. 

Dr.  John  Spencer,  veterinarian  of 
the  Virginia  station,  has  issued  a  bulle- 
tin on  this  exceedingly  troublesome  in- 
sect. After  much  study  and  experi- 
menting with  a  long  list  of  alleged 
remedies  and  trying  many  other  meth- 
ods of  extermination,  he  finds  the  follow- 
ing the  most  effective: 

"Yellow  soap,  *  pound;  soft  water,  1 
gallon;  kerosene  oil,  2  gallons.  Shave 
the  soap  fine  and  dissolve  in  the  water 
at  boiling  temperature.  Place  kero- 
sene oil  in  the  barrel  containing  the 
spray  pump,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  hot  soap  solution.  The  mixture  is 
now  churned  vigorously  through  the 
pump  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or 
until  the  whole  mass  becomes  like  thick- 
cream  and  is  fully  emulsified.  One  gal- 
lon of  water  (or  in  this  proportion)  is 
now  added  to  prevent  the  solution  from 
becoming  thick,  curdy  and  troublesome 
to  be  dissolved.  This  is  to  be  kept  as 
the  stock  solution  and  diluted  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  five  of  water, 
and  thoroughly  mixed  by  agitation 
through  the  pump  just  prior  to  using. 
Only  the  required  amount  must  be 
mixed  in  the  pump  for  one  application, 
as  it  tends  to  separate  and  give  unsat- 
isfactory results.  Too  severe  and  con- 
tinued agitation  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it 
tends  to  cause  the  solution  to  foam,  in 
which  condition  it  will  not  spray  satis- 
factorily and  requires  a  few  moments 
to  settle." 

To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
this  insect  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  ordinary  house 
fly  in  color  and  shape,  but  is  only  about 
half  as  large.  Its  bite  is  very  irritat- 
ing to  cattle,  and  doubtless  quite  pain- 
ful, judging  from  its  effect  on  the  ani- 
mals when  present  in  large  numbers. 
It  attacks  all  parts  of  the  body,  but 
when  at  rest  congregates  in  large 
numbers  at  the  base  of  the  horn.  The 
wash  recommended  is  best  applied  by  a 
spray  pump  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
— the  only  feasible  way  when  any  con- 
siderable number  of  cattle  are  to  be 
treated. 


Wanted  —  A  Competent,  Experienced 
Man  as  a  Milker  and  Herdsman 

For  small  Holstein  herd.  Single  man  preferred. 
Must  have  good  references.  Address  P.  O.  Box  14, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


SITUATION    VA//A  INTED. 

YOUNG  CALIFORNIAN,  21  YKAKS,  GRADU- 
ate  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  seeks  employment.  Prefers  stock 
farm;  understands  animals  Best  references. 
Address  E  D.,  this  office. 


fHPAP  DATP^  California,  Washington, 
WUCftr  K/\  1  CO  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house 
hold  goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRAMS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
G  620H  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  85S  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 

G  126  West  6th  St  ,  Los  Angele*. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK, 

316  Montgomery  Street, 

8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Authorized  Capital  $1,000,000.00. 

Paid  Up  Capital   500,000.00. 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  .  .  265,000.00. 
INTEREST  PAID  ON  DEPOSITS.     LOANS  MADE 

Directors : 

WM.  BABCOCK  Parrott  &  Co. 

S.  L.  ABBOT  Security  Savings  Bank. 

O.  D.  BALDWIN  O.  D  Baldwin  &  Son. 

JOSEPH  D.  GRANT  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co 

E.  J.  McCUTCHEN   Page,  McCutOhen  &  Knight. 

L.  F.  MONTEAGLE  Capitalist 

R.  H.  PEASE  Pres.  (loodvear  Rubber  Co. 

WARREN  D.  CLARK. .    Williams,  Dimond  &  Co. 

J  AS.  It.  FLOOD  Capitalist. 

J.  A.  DONOHOE,  Pres.  Donohoe-Kelly  Banking  Co 

.JOHN  PARROTT  Capitalist 

JACOB  STERN  Vice-Pres.  Levi  Strauss  &  Co 

WILLIAM  BABCOCK  President. 

S.  L.  ABBOT  Vice-President  and  Manager. 

FRED  W.  RAY  Secretary. 

SIDNEY  V.  SMITH  Attorney. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  Deposits  for  six  months 
ending  Dec.  31, 1904,  was  at  3*4  per  cent  per  annum. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3H-4-8  foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially- 
designed  for 

Pumps,  Sas 
Hay  Presses,  e!c. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

227  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


GOPHER  DEflTI 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  11.2ft. 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it 
when  you  need  it.  If  he  don't,  then 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it 
prepaid.  Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.  California  Office, 
303  Cal ifornia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 
the  Improved 


DOW  a  EN 


Potato  Digger,  gy- 


you  get 

.  clean  and  un< 

.r,  !  illuU.    All  f>  r  rrc,  [)  „  i  n  book. 

CO.,  Boi  567    PRAJRIE   CITY,  I  A. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate  or 
Business  No  Matter  Where  Lo- 
cated. Properties  and  busi- 
nessof  all  kindssoldquickly 
for  cash  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Don't  wait. 
Write  today  describing 
what  you  have  to  sell  and 
give  cash  price  on  same. 

A.  P.  Tone  Wllsou,  Jr.. 
Real     Estate  Specialist, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  ftO-lb.  kegs,  12.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  (4.50; half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3*c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,  3i4c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  OOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$25.^ 

Round  Trip 

San  Francisco  to 
Portland  for  the 

Lewis  &  Clark 
Exposition 

Tickcs  good  going  on  excursion  train 
leaving  San  Francisco  every  Saturday 
during  Exposition.  Return  limit  10 
days,  returning  on  any  regular  train;  or 
tickets  may  be  exchanged  for  return  by 


steamer  to  San  Francisco. 


Special  Tour  and 
21  -  Day  Tickets 


For  full  information  ask  agents 

Southern  Pacific 

San  Francisco  Office  613  Market  St. 


GLE 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
3t  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


SPECIAL! 

I  offer  for  a  short  time  only  a  splendid  48-acre 
tract  of  land  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which 
for  a  Summer  Resort  is  ideal,  being  so  situated  as 
to  be  free  from  fogs  and  wind  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  hills  and  valleys.  Fenced  and 
cross-fenced;  beautiful  groves  of  natural  woods; 
delightful  and  healthful  climate.  About  2500  as- 
sorted fruit  trees,  and  five  acres  in  table  grapes. 
Location  4 miles  from  Los  Gatos.  Fine  house  7 
rooms;  barn  and  outbuildings:  purest  mountain 
water  in  abundance.  Price  10000. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

The  very  best.  Citrus  Trifoliata,  Pomelo,  Sour 
and  Sweet  Orange.  We  can  furnish  trees  large 
enough  to  bud.  if  desired. 

THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  TO  PLANT.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

A  tine  stock  of  Valencias.  Phoenix  Canariensis 
Palms  in  seed  bed  by  the  thousand. 

Write  to-day  for  prices. 

F  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


June  17,  1905. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Prices  of  Jersey  Cattle. 

The  annual  sale  of  imported  Jerseys 
at  Linden  Grove,  Coopersburg,  Pa., 
property  of  T.  S.  Cooper  &  Sons,  took 
place  May  30,  with  a  representative 
attendance  of  Jersey  breeders.  In  all 
103  head  were  disposed  of.  The  sale  of 
95  head  was  witnessed  by  the  writer, 
and  they  brought  an  aggregate  of  $61,- 
060,  an  average  price  of  $642  per  head. 
The  highest  prices  paid  were  $10,000 
for  bull  Eminent  61631,  by  Geo.  E.  Peer 
of  Chili  Station,  N.  Y. ;  $2525  for  cow 
Reminder's  Duchess  187420,  by  Bow- 
mont  Farms,  Salem,  Va.;  $2500  for 
cow  Fontaine's  Oxford  Pride,  by  Ged- 
ney  Farm,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.;  $2000 
for  heifer  Agatha's  Dainty  Lady  187478, 
by  Gedney  Farm;  $1600  for  cow  My 
Gray  Buttercup  187416,  by  Gedney 
Farm  and  $1500  for  cow  Eminent's 
Evasion  187443,  by  Bowmont  Farms. 
The  95  head  mentioned  included  8  bulls, 
42  cows,  28  heifers  and  17  calves.  The 
8  bulls  brought  $12,520,  an  average  of 


$1565  per  head;  the  42  cows  brought 
$31,465,  or  $749  per  head;  the  28  heif- 
ers brought  $12,615,  or  over  $:50  per 
head,  and  the  17  calves  brought  $4460, 
or  $262  per  head. 


THE  APIARY. 


Great  Honey  Flow  in  California. 

Professor  A.  J.  Cook  of  Pomona  col- 
lege, who  is  soon  to  start  for  a  well- 
earned  year  of  travel  and  recreation, 
writes  as  following  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal  : 

We  are  having  the  ideal  conditions 
for  a  great  honey  flow  here  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  know  a  man  who  has  kept 
a  colony  of  bees  on  the  scales  for  years, 
and  has  the  record  for  this  year.  He 
secured  twenty-two  pounds  one  day 
last  week  and  twenty-four  pounds  the 
next  day.  We  have  had  some  very 
warm  days  and  the  bees  have  been  wild 
with  their  opportunity  to  work  and 
store.  I  have  never  seen  the  like  of 
bloom  that  now  decks  our  fields,  can- 
yons and  hills.  The  black  or  ball  sage 
is  in  bloom  and  the  white  is  just  begin- 
ning to  open.  Both  of  these  incompar- 
able honey  plants  give  rich  promise  of 
a  great  yield  of  honey  this  year.  The 
plants  show  a  growth  and  vigor  that 
only  our  abundant  rains  will  explain. 

The  salvias  also  are  out  in  force  and 
are  very  attractive  to  the  bees.  One 
of  these,  Salvia  carduacea,  is  a  wonder- 
fully beautiful  plant,  and  I  have  won- 
dered that  it  is  not  in  cultivation  the 
world  over  for  ornament.  It  has  a  ball 
of  exquisitely  beautiful  lavender  flow- 
ers, and  the  stem  passes  through  this, 
and  then  there  is  another  ball  of  the 
bloom,  and  so  on,  there  may  be  five  in 
extreme  cases.  The  foliage  is  woolly 
and  the  flowers  are  as  fine  as  any  sage 
bloom  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
foliage  looks  like  that  of  the  thistle,  and 
hence  the  scientific  name,  which  means 
"  thistle  Salvia." 

We  have  another  Salvia  of  like  habit, 
which  is  far  more  common,  Salvia  co- 
lumbaria:, and  though  not  as  showy  as 
the  other,  it  is  a  good  bee  plant  and 
helps  the  bee  keeper  not  a  little. 

We  also  have  many  phacelias,  all  of 
which  attract  the  bees  and  add  to  the 
stores  in  the  hives.  I  have  wondered  if 
we  might  not  plant  more  of  the  winter- 
blooming  acacias  and  eucalypts,  so  as 
to  give  more  winter  work  for  the  bees, 
and  thus  have  brood  rearing  commence 
so  early  that  the  bees  would  be  strong 
for  the  orange  bloom.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  citrus  bloom  is 
rich  with  nectar,  else  it  would  not  fill 
the  entire  atmosphere  with  such  de- 
lightful perfume.  I  have  not  any  doubt 
but  the  honey  from  this  source  would 
be  of  the  very  best  flavor. 


The  "Ideal"  Irrigator  Pump. 

This  pump  is  of  the  double  impeller 
type,  perfectly  balanced  and  devoid  of  all 
end  thrust,  which  the  makers  claim  is  an 
incurable  disease  in  most  all  centrifugal 
pumps  manufactured.  It  is,  moreover, 
very  simple,  and  embodying  great 
strength  and  durability  will  last  forever 
— at  least  parts  of  it  will.  Neither  is  it 
lacking  in  efficiency,  which, in  other  words, 


means  that  it  can  be  operated  with  econ- 
omy. The  Ideal  Irrigator  is  intended  to 
be  adapted  for  any  kind  of  power— steam 
engine,  gasoline  engine  or  electric  motor. 
The  makers  of  this  pump,  the  Van  Drake- 
Olsen  Machine  Works,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  state  that  they  have  installed  two 
10-inch  pumps  of  this  type  at  the  San- 
itary Reduction  Works,  foot  of  Eighth 
street,  where  they  can  be  seen  in  daily 
operation. 
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nm  cream  i 

Easy  Running  Li  11 

1HL  Separator  , 

SEND  TO-DAY  FOR.  PR.OOF. 
Emoire  Cream  Separator  Co..  Bloomfield,  N.  J. — Portland,  Oregon. 

THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

TNE°£  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 

are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Orumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


FRANCIS  SMITH  8c  CO.,  ma""f^turera 


SHEET  (Rl)N  &5WEL  HPE 


FOR    TOWN    WATER    \M  ORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  tor  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe.  . 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaitum. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

NO.  23.   STOCK  SIZE-6  ft.  4%  in.  by  9  ft.  4%  in. 
One  Door.  One  Window.   One  Room. 
Folding  spring  bunks  and  drop  table.       Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS.       -      OAKLAND,  CALD70RNIA. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

in: 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
GardeD  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33©  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\ .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning Orohard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprloot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quinoe. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannir-S     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 
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THE  DAIN 


A  PRESS  WITHOUT  A  PITMAN — A  POWER  WITHOUT  GEARS. 
DO  YOU  REALIZE  WHAT  THIS  MEANS? 


HPf  f  F7    rX  A  fM  is  an  a11  steo1  ^M  Cirole  Pull  Power  Press  with  an  l*x22  Bale 
g*"|  |  J  /\  I  |\  Chamber— a  press  unlike  any  now  on  the  market.    We  would  like 

^  to  show  you  cuts  of  the  press  and  power  in  detail,  illustrating 
how  conveniently  it  can  be  placed  in  a  barn  or  against  a  stack;  how  easily  the  bales  can  be  tied 
and  how  simple  to  telescope  the  press  for  transportation.  Just  send  for  "our  special  catalogue; 
it  will  show  you  these  points. 


COLUMBIA  BELT  POWER 


HAY  PRESS 


A  Simple,  Powerful,  Up-to-Date  Press  with  an  Al  Record.    Send  for  Special  Catalogue  giving 

full  description. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY, 


DAIN   H/W  LOADER 


GENERAL  AGENTS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


No.  r2  " Jersey''  Cut=under  Truck. 

''HIS  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to  produce  a  wagon  that  has 
great  carrying  capacity,  ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of  loading. 

'AN  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be  used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the 
'  farm. 

■*HE  "JERSEY"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  for  the  transportation  of 
fruit,  but  as  a  general  purpose  dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
2000  to  3000  pounds. 

HOOKER    &  CO. 


16-18    Drumm  St. 


San    Francisco,  Cai, 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   619  Market  St.,  SAlt  FRANCISCO. 


GREENBANK 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 

UEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W.  JACKSON .  1  23  California  St..  San  Francisco 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  tban  any  otber  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

411  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


-MANUFACTURERS  OK- 


fiPAPF  PEACH,  BERRY,  and  'I  RACI/CH 
VJIX./\i~C,  Mnda  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  D-rAoFVC  I  J? 

VKNEKK    RAKRELS,   COFFEE    AND  CANDY  DEUH8. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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Summer  Travel  on  the  Yukon. 


Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  some  interesting  pictures 
of  farther  Alaska  showing  the  primitive  methods  of 
travel  by  raft  and  sled  and  promised  later  some 
views  which  would  give  a  better  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
the  river  and  its  recent  development  by  town  build- 
ing and  steamboat  transportation.  Such  views 
appear  herewith.  Probably  the  most  striking  of  the 
group  will  be  found  most  interesting,  because  it  con- 
veys the  testimony  of  the  camera,  that  summer  days 
on  the  Yukon  are  quite  as  long  as  the  most  exacting 
workers  or  pleasure  seekers  could  desire.  The 
photograph  from  which  this  engraving  was  made  was 
taken  at  midnight  on  June  30,  1904.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  at  the  latitude  of  Eagle  City — about  65°N. 
— it  is  daytime,  and  objects  can  be  seen  for  miles  on 
all  sides. 

The  contrast  between  winter  and  summer  travel 
in  upper  Alaska  is  worth  a  comment.  During  the 
long  winters  the  miners  and  others  make  lengthy 
pilgrimages  from  place  to  place  by  means  of  sleds 
drawn  by  horses  or  dogs,  and  transportation  by  this 
means  is  convenient  and  comparatively  inexpensive. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  routes  chosen  for  travel 
by  sleds  lie  along  the  water  courses  and  lakes,  for 
the  mountains  are  usually  so  abrupt  as  to  make  them 
impassable  barriers  to  the  traveler.  With  the  com- 
ing of  spring  the  ice  in  the  rivers  breaks  up  and 
later  the  streams  are  free  from  ice  and  navigation  is 
open  for  a  few  months.  One  of  the  accompanying 
engravings  shows  the  appearance  of  the  river  during 
the  period  of  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  At  this  time  it 
is  not  safe  to  venture  to  make  an  extended  journey 
for  fear  of  blockades  and  ice  jams.  Another  illustra- 
tion is  that  of  Eagle  City,  as  seen  from  the  bluffs 
above  town.  Eagle  City  is  near  the  international 
boundary  and  on  the  American  side.  A  third  engrav- 
ing gives  a  good  idea  of  a  Yukon  river  steamer  and 
the  character  of  the  landings  at  some  of  the  points 
along  the  river.  These  vessels  are  all  flat  bottomed 
and  have  stern  wheels.  Many  of  them  have  paid  for 
their  construction  many  times  over.  A  glance  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  shows  the  rather  frail  charac- 
ter of  the  buildings. 

The  picture  also  shows  that  agriculture  has  gained 
a  foothold,  for  a  bunch  of  dairy  cows  are  shown.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  conducting  sys- 
tematic experiments  at  different  points  in  Alaska  to 
determine  just  what  can  be  done  in  production  of 
food  for  men  and  animals  and  some  quite  satisfactory 
results  have  been  attained.  The  farmer  in  that 
country  carries  quite  a  handicap  in  the  brevity  of 
the  growing  season,  but  such  rapid  progress  is  now 
being  made  in  distribution  of  plants  locally  useful  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth  and  in  developing  new  charac- 
ters and  endurances  in  old  plants  that  it  is  perfectly 


A  View  on  the  Yukon  Near  Eagle  City.    The  Photograph  Was  Taken  at  Midnight,  June  30,  1904. 


Steamboat  Landing  at  Eagle  City,  Alaska. 


reasonable  to  expect  that  American  applied  science 
may  attain  achievements  in  the  line  of  agriculture 
which  will  enable  Alaska  to  advance  farther  toward 
self  support  in  some  kinds  of  food  products  than  is 


now  possible.  Some  of  those  who  have  gone  North 
to  fight  for  the  high  prices  which  scarcity  engenders 
have  been  discouraged  it  is  true,  but  others  have 
scored  success. 


Breaking  Up  of  the  Ice  on  the  Yukon. 


Visw  of  Eagle  City,  Alaska,  From  the  Bluffs. 
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The  Week. 

The  temperature  continues  a  little  below  the  nor- 
mal, and  this  fact  is  grateful  as  one  reads  of  the  hot 
spell  at  the  East;  but  the  continuation  of  the  coolness 
of  spring  into  summer  time  is  an  irregularity  which 
is  working  some  ill  effects  to  plants.  We  are  receiv- 
ing indications  of  unusual  spread  of  vine  mildew  in 
the  interior,  which  is  to  be  expected  from  the  record 
which  grain  rust  has  made  this  year.  The  same  is 
true  of  apple  and  pear  scab,  peach  mildew,  etc. 
These  things  are  not  serious  on  the  whole,  but  we 
mention  them  to  impress  the  fact  that  the  normal 
growing  conditions  are  so  good  that  even  slight 
changes  from  them  are  apt  to  keep  plants  from 
maximum  thrift  and  productiveness.  It  is  well  once 
in  a  while  to  experience  such  a  thing  to  emphasize 
the  rejoicing  that  the  usual  thing  in  California  is 
about  as  good  as  can  be  from  the  point  of  view  of 
profitable  production. 

As  noted  in  our  last  issue,  the  fruit  shipments  are 
reaching  very  high  figures  for  so  early  a  date.  The 
record  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  included  704  cars,  as 
against  289  to  a  corresponding  date  last  year. 
Thirty  cars  were  shipped  from  Sacramento  June  20, 
while  on  a  corresponding  day  last  year  the  shipments 
numbered  twenty-six.  The  fruit  is  also  selling  at  a 
much  higher  average  and  some  record  car  figures 
are  being  made.  The  impression  continues  that, 
from  all  demands  involved,  we  shall  have  a  year  of 
very  good  prices. 

Spot  wheat  is  unchanged  and  firm  with  small  offer- 
ings; futures  here  have  improved  a  little,  although 
Chicago  has  wobbled  considerably.  Feed  barley, 
however,  is  weak  and  5  cents  lower;  shippers  and 
brewers  are  not  in  the  market  now  and  much  is 
going  for  feed  which  is  fitted  for  their  uses. 
New  red  oats  have  gone  at  $1.40,  but  this  is 
apparantly  higher  than  sales  to  arrive  could 
be  made.  Corn  is  steady— coming  from  the  East  and 
going  to  Central  America  all  the  time.  Beans  are  un- 
changed and  quiet  with  confident  holders.  Bran  and 
middlings  are  in  easy  tone,  but  not  lower  as  supplies 
are  not  large.  Hay  is  the  same  as  before,  a  sale  of 
very  choice  tame  oat  going  to  $9.50.  Beef  is  off  a 
little  and  other  meats  quiet  except  that  hogs  are  do- 
ing fairly.  Butter  is  lower  and  high  grades  weaker. 
Cheese  is  doing  well,  flats  still  going  into  storage  and 
Eastern  higher.  Eggs  are  in  warm  weather  condition 
rather  off  for  storage  and  not  in  great  consumptive 
demand.  Poultry  is  the  same  as  before.  Choice 
potatoes  are  firm,  with  a  good  demand  and  light  re- 
ceipts. Onions  are  unchanged;  yellow  are  steady 
and  red  are  weak.  Oranges  are  firmer,  but  the 
demand  is  not  large  and  receipts  are  light.  Lemons 


are  unchanged.  There  is  an  oversupply  of  low-grade 
fresh  fruits,  while  choice  sell  well.  Dried  fruits  are 
still  firm;  new  apricots  are  coming  in  and  reported 
selling  in  the  interior  at  5*@7c;  dried  peaches  con- 
tracted at  6@8|c;  pears  are  talked  about  at  10c  and 
raisins  at  2ic  in  the  sweat  box.  Growers  should, 
however,  always  remember  that  talk  is  cheap  at  this 
season  There  have  been  heavy  shipments  of  prunes, 
not  only  by  sea,  but  by  rail  to  lessen  time  to  Europe, 
where  a  sharp  demand  seems  to  exist.  Nuts  are 
very  quiet;  walnuts  are  conceded  to  be  valuable,  but 
almonds  are  talked  against  on  the  basis  of  large 
prospects.  Honey  is  freely  offered,  but  buyers  are 
shy.  There  is  nothing  doing  in  hops,  though  holders 
are  still  confident.  Wool  buying  at  Cloverdale  is 
going  at  27K«  30c,  and  very  little  reaches  this  mar- 
ket unsold. 

The  Congressional  visitation  in  the  interest  of  irri- 
gation, to  which  we  alluded  last  week,  continued 
until  Saturday  night,  covering  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys  and  central  Nevada,  where 
water  was  set  free  from  the  new  dam  in  the 
Truckee  river  into  the  first  National  irrigation 
reclamation,  about  25  miles  east  of  Reno.  The 
works  are  admirable  and  reflect  great  credit 
on  the  Reclamation  Service,  which  has  now  made 
its  first  record  for  achievements.  In  the  San 
Joaquin  the  visitors  were  deeply  impressed  by  what 
has  been  done  by  private  effort,  and  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  by  the  opportunity  for  combination  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  effort;  but  in  Nevada,  where  desert 
conditions  clearly  prevailed  and  the  land  is  open  for 
homesteading,  the  real  aim  of  national  irrigation  was 
naturally  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  it  could  be  in 
our  great  valleys.  The  influence  of  the  examination 
of  the  irrigated  West  by  the  visitors  will  certainly  be 
great  through  all  the  circles  to  which  these  distin- 
guished people  attain  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  way  of  doing  things  was  glowingly  set 
forth  in  the  many  addresses  which  they  made  at  the 
various  receptions  tendered  to  them  by  a  hospitable 
people.  The  occasion  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the 
thousands  who  participated  either  as  hosts  or  guests 
during  the  ten  busy  days  of  travel  in  this  State. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  far  Western  efforts  at  State  advertising  are 
being  emulated  by  Eastern  and  Southern  common- 
wealths. Even  so  staid  a  journal  as  the  New  York- 
Post  warms  up  over  the  new  course  of  affairs  and 
says: 

The  commonwealths  just  now  most  active  in  ex- 
ploiting their  advantages  for  settlement  are  no  longer 
the  far-away  communities  of  mushroom  growth. 
Some  were  among  the  thirteen  original  States,  and 
others  had  been  settled  in  the  first  tide  of  Western 
migration. 

As  the  State  advertising  has  been  specialized, 
it  has  become  more  skillful.  The  day  of  haphazard 
appeal  is  past.  Before  us,  for  instance,  is  a  pam- 
phlet on  "Farms  for  Summer  Homes,"  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  New  Hampshire.  It 
begins  with  letters  from  the  eminent  statesmen  and 
authors  who  have  chosen  New  Hampshire  as  the 
place  for  their  vacations.  Portraits  of  the  celebrities 
themselves  and  photographs  of  their  houses  em- 
bellish this  part.  The  pictures  which  foliow  through 
the  pages  are  dreamy  and  restful.  Sheep  graze  pic- 
turesquely on  a  hillside;  golden  shocks  of  corn  fill  a 
middle  distance;  evergreens  arch  their  boughs  over  a 
woodland  path,  an  icebound  brook  glistens  in  the 
sunshine;  a  canoe  floats  on  a  limpid  lake — all  these, 
of  course,  being  in  separate  views — and  the  old  man 
of  the  mountain  beams  benignantly  over  all. 

So  it  is  with  other  States.  North  Carolina  has 
only  just  established  an  immigration  bureau.  South 
Carolina  has  had  one  for  some  time.  They,  like  the 
other  Southern  States,  are  endeavoring  especially  to 
attract  foreign  immigration  to  the  South.  Minne- 
sota, also  through  a  newly  created  department,  has 
begun  systematic  advertising  both  in  outside  news- 
papers and  by  the  circulation  of  pamphlets. 

This  is  decidedly  interesting,  and  those  of  our  citi- 
zens who  doubt  whether  publicity  efforts  are  digni- 
fied may  be  assured  that  the  effort  is  proper  because 
practiced  by  these  time  honored  commonwealths. 
The  Post  also  mentions  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
Legislature  last  winter  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  collect  and  distribute 
information  regarding  the  State's  farm  and  dairy  ad- 
vantages. As  the  more  desirable  of  the  Western  pub- 
lic lands  are  exhausted,  it  is  thought  that  the  foreign 
farm  hands  and  small  farmers  who  now  pass  through 
New  York  on  their  way  westward  can  be  induced  to 
stop  and  settle, 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Drainage  of  Wet  Ground. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  field  of  about  thirteen 
acres  on  which  I  wish  to  raise  hay  and  summer  crops. 
The  field  lies  about  square,  is  on  a  slope  and  receives 
the  drainage  from  perhaps  half  an  equal  area  lying 
higher.  It  is  too  wet,  especially  in  a  number  of 
spots.  Would  draining  it  with  tile  prevent  it  hold- 
ing sufficient  moisture  for  summer  crops?  Should  I 
use  porous  tile?  Where  can  I  get  information  as  to 
how  tiles  should  be  laid,  etc.?  Other  conditions 
being  favorable,  would  Mayette  walnuts  on  their 
own  roots  do  well  on  land  thus  drained? — Reader, 
Santa  Cruz. 

Underdrainage  would  certainly  improve  such  a 
piece  of  land,  rendering  it  available  for  earlier  work- 
ing and  more  desirable  for  summer  cropping  because 
of  the  better  preparation  you  can  make  without 
waiting  for  wet  places  to  become  tillable.  You  need 
not  apprehend  that  the  tile  will  render  the  soil  too 
dry  in  the  summer;  it  will  be,  on  the  whole,  in  better 
shape  to  hold  moisture  by  good  surface  cultivation.  If, 
however,  the  slope  is  considerable,  it  will  be  a  good 
idea  to  close  the  outlet  of  the  main  drain  after  the 
water  ceases  to  flow,  so  as  to  prevent  a  current  of 
dry  air  up  through  the  tile.  You  can  get  good  gen- 
eral suggestions  on  putting  in  the  tile  by  writing  to 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  asking  him  to  send  you  the  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin,  dealing  with  farm  drainage.  You  do 
not  need  porous  tile;  the  water  will  enter  freely 
enough  when  the  tiles  are  butted  as  closely  as  you  can 
get  them.  The  drainage  will  certainly  make  the 
land  safer  for  walnuts,  for  the  trees  would  otherwise 
probably  die  in  the  wet  places.  Whether  your  land 
can  hold  moisture  late  enough  in  the  season  without 
irrigation  to  make  the  walnuts  thrifty  is  another 
question.  Some  uplands  are  evidently  too  dry  for 
them,  because  too  apt  to  dry  out,  whether  under- 
drained  or  not. 


Woolly  Aphis  and  Its  Enemies. 

To  the  Editor:— I  am  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  some  twigs  cut  from  a  young  crab  apple  tree, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is  infested  with  and 
what  to  do  with  it.  I  had  supposed  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  pests  that  trouble  our 
fruit  trees,  but  this  is  a  new  one  for  me. — Grower, 
Lemoore,  Cal. 

Your  twigs  are  almost  covered  with  woolly  aphis — 
a  plant  louse  which  excretes  the  whitish  substance 
which  is  so  abundant.  But  you  have  other  insects 
which  are  doing  their  best  to  destroy  the  aphis. 
First,  there  are  more  aphis  lions  than  we  ever  saw 
collected  on  so  small  a  specimen.  They  have  hatched 
from  eggs  placed  at  the  ends  of  long  whitish  fila- 
ments which  are  still  seen  on  one  of  the  leaves. 
There  are  also  several  caterpillar-like  larvae  of  a 
syrphus  fly,  and  they,  too,  are  eating  the  woolly 
aphis.  It  looks  as  though  these  friends  would  catch 
up  with  the  aphis  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  there 
are  probably  more  on  the  roots,  which  these  friends 
cannot  reach.  Read  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
December  17,  1904,  and  you  will  find  a  full  account  of 
remedies. 

Discussion  of  Fertilizers. 

To  the  Editor: — With  respect  to  the  fertilization 
of  trees,  such  as  prune,  walnut  or  other  fruit  or 
nut  variety,  what  fertilizer  would  you  suggest?  Also, 
the  fertilization  of  vineyards?  Have  you  any  liter- 
ature bearing  on  the  artificial  production  of  nitrates 
for  the  vegetable  garden?  Have  you  any  literature 
bearing  on  plant  food  for  such  vegetables  as  are  usu- 
ally produced  for  domestic  purposes? — Farmer,  So- 
noma county. 

These  subjects  are  continually  under  discussion  in 
our  columns  and  wide  experience  is  described.  Gen- 
eral reviews  of  fertilizers  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  given  in  our  books  on  "  California  Fruits  "  and 
"  California  Vegetables."  As  for  free  publications, 
you  can  get  useful  suggestions  by  writing  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  asking  for 
Farmers'  Bulletins  124,  144,  162  and  222.  All  of 
these  pamphlets  treat  upon  fertilizers  and  their  use 
and  will  be  furnished  free  on  application  to  the  Hon.  | 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  After  you  get  all  the  points  you  can  from  these 
publications,  you  will  find  that  you  can  still  learn 
much  from  your  own  experience  and  observation.  • 
The  use  of  fertilizers  profitably  is  not  an  easy  matter. 
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Pear  Blight  and  Plum  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  a  specimen 
branch  from  a  pear  tree  taken  from  one  of  the  trees 
on  my  ranch,  which  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  if  it  is 
a  disease  or  only  a  weather  condition  which  has  pro- 
duced the  appearance.  I  also  enclose  with  this  pear 
tree  branch  one  or  two  leaves  from  a  prune  tree. 
These  leaves  have  a  little  green  bug  upon  them  which 
develops  into  a  fly,  and  as  my  foreman  is  not 
acquainted  with  this  insect,  I  beg  that  you  will  let  me 
know  if  it  is  an  injurious  one. — Owner,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  pear  branch  is  affected  with  the  bacterial  pear 
blight,  a  most  serious  disease  which  is  now  grievously 
affecting  our  pear  orchards  and  an  investigation, 
with  effort  to  restrain  it,  is  now  proceeding  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State  under  an  appropriation  made 
by  the  last  legislature.  The  nature  of  the  disease 
and  the  method  of  restraining  it  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed during  the  last  few  months  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  Consult  the  index  on  the  last  page  of 
this  issue. 

Your  prune  trees  have  the  plum  aphis,  which  is 
unusually  prevalent  this  year  and  which  must  be 
checked  by  spraying  with  the  kerosene  emulsion  at 
once,  for,  if  allowed  to  multiply,  it  will  not  only 
seriously  weaken  the  tree,  but  the  smut  which  forms 
upon  the  exudation  by  the  aphis  will  make  the 
fruit  unsightly  and  unsalable. 


Branching  of  Plum  Grafts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  Tragedy  prunes 
grafted  to  Grand  Dukes.  Wishing  to  form  good 
heads  for  the  future  plum  trees,  how  short  is  it  wise 
to  prune  the  grafts?  Some  Climax  grafts  I  pruned 
have  made  good  tops,  but  a  few  of  the  Grand  Dukes 
seem  slow  and  unwilling  to  branch  out. 

The  trunks  of  the  stock  are  afflicted  with  lichens. 
What  is  the  best  remedy  for  it?  Can  I  use  ordinary 
whitewash  plus  the  remedy  and  apply  with  a  white- 
wash brush?— Grower,  Penryn. 

You  can  pinch  the  grafts  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  from  the  starting  point  and  induce 
branching,  as  well  as  lessen  the  danger  from  break- 
ing out  of  the  stock  by  wind  or  weight.  The  lichens  or 
moss  should  be  killed  by  using  fresh  whitewash  on 
the  old  bark.  The  lime  should  be  caustic  enough  to  do 
this  without  any  other  medicine. 


Bank  Binding— Cherry  Planting. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  kind 
of  grass  or  plant  will  best  bind  the  high,  steep  banks 
of  a  stream?  Can  young  cherry  trees  be  planted  in 
a  hole  from  which  an  old  cherry  tree  has  been  lately 
pulled  out?  If  not,  how  far  away  should  they  be 
planted,  and  what  is  the  reason? — R.  H.  S.,  Hay- 
wards. 

We  know  nothing  better  to  bind  the  bank  than 
Bermuda  grass.  This  will  not  only  spread  on  your 
place,  but  will  go  wherever  the  water  goes  below, 
and  cause  much  grief.  We  do  not  know  any  real 
good  binding  plant  which  will  not  get  beyond  its  busi- 
ness. Young  trees  can  be  planted  where  old  ones 
were,  if  you  will  go  to  the  expense  of  digging  out  the 
old  roots  deeply.  The  chief  trouble  with  cherries 
and  other  stone  fruits  comes  from  root  decay  from 
old  roots  left  in  the  ground,  anu  this  the  seed  fruits 
like  apples  and  pears  do  not  mind  so  much.  The 
young  tree  is,  however,  sometimes  restrained  by  the 
fact  that  the  former  tree  has  impoverished  the  soil. 
This  can  be  helped  by  digging  a  large  hole  and  putting 
in  new  soil.  Sometimes,  also,  young  trees  are  re- 
strained by  the  running  in  of  roots  from  older  trees 
into  the  loosened  soil.  This  can  be  helped  by  trench- 
ing and  cutting  off  such  roots  until  the  young  tree 
gets  a  good  start— meanwhile  helping  the  latter  with 
a  little  manure  in  winter  and  water  in  midsummer. 
Of  course,  if  you  can  move  away  from  the  old  place 
in  planting  the  new  one,  so  much  the  better.  We  can 
not  give  any  distance;  go  as  far  as  you  can. 


Worthless  Simon. 

To  the  Editor: — I  mail  herewith  four  plums.  I 
planted  those  trees  ten  years  ago,  but  don't  know 
the  name  of  the  fruit.  Every  year  about  this  time 
the  fruit  splits  open,  the  same  as  the  four  samples 
sent  you.  The  trees  are  always  loaded  with  fruit, 
but  all  split  open  and  fall  to  the  ground  before  ripen- 
ing. Can  you  tell  me  what  fruit  this  is,  and  what  is 
the  cause  of  this  breaking  up?  Can  it  be  remedied  in 
any  way?— Grower,  Gilroy. 

The  fruit  is  the  Prunus  Simoni,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  Simon's  plum.  This  variety  has  enjoyed 
some  prominence  and  yielded  some  profit  as  grown 


for  shipment  in  the  interior  valleys,  but  is  practically 
worthless  in  the  coast  districts,  not  only  because  of 
its  tendency  to  crack,  as  your  specimens  show,  but 
because  it  only  develops  acceptable  flavor  in  the 
presence  of  the  interior  heat.  The  best  disposition 
which  you  could  make  of  the  trees  would  be  to  work 
them  over  to  some  variety  of  Japanese  plum,  which 
behaves  itself  and  is  profitable  in  your  district. 

Another  Tack  on  Bermuda  Grass  Discussion. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  Bermuda  grass  grow  good 
sheep  feed,  and  will  it  do  well  in  these  Santa  Cruz 
hills  without  irrigation?  I  see  that  some  correspond- 
ents in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  are  stirring  up 
agitation  about  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  while  writers  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States  claim  that  stock  raising 
on  their  farms  would  not  amount  to  much  without  it. 
I  have  not  been  here  long,  but  my  small  experience  and 
observations  make  me  believe  that  the  mountain  tops, 
gulches  and  hillsides  here  (and  there  is  very  little  of 
any  other  kind  of  ground)  are  more  adapted  to  goat 
and  sheep  feed  raising  than  they  are  to  fruits,  nuts, 
grains,  etc.  These  crops  scarcely  yield  a  living,  and 
many  have  had  to  mortgage  their  places  to  do  this, 
while  the  sheep  and  goat  owner  always  takes  in  a 
little  money  every  year  for  wool  and  meat,  and  with- 
out much  labor  at  that.  I  believe  that  if  we  had 
some  kind  of  grass  that  would  grow  well  here  through 
the  dry  part  of  the  season  the  sheep  business  would 
prove  quite  profitable.  Can  you  name  the  grass? — 
Reader,  Corralitos. 

Surely,  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  Bermuda 
grass  is  to  make  use  of  it — and  then  you  will  like  it 
as  well  as  some  of  the  alkali  farmers  down  Fresno 
way  do,  for  it  is  really  a  good  feeding  grass  and  will 
grow  on  alkali,  which  is  too  strong  for  other  grasses. 
We  have  no  doubt  it  will  also  serve  well  on  the  up- 
lands of  which  you  speak,  but  you  must  be  a  tender- 
foot to  dare  to  suggest  that  the  lofty  and  picturesque 
Santa  Cruz  mountains  shall  be  the  abode  of  goats  and 
goatherds.  These  beautiful  lands  have  been  set 
apart  since  creation  for  fashionable  products  and 
many  owners  have  been  trying  to  live  up  to  that  high 
calling  (at  some  expense  to  themselves,  as  you  sug- 
gest), but  they  would  not  brook  the  profanation  of 
sheep  and  goat  ranging.  You  have  gotten  pretty 
near  the  truth,  however — so  near  that  we  shall  have 
to  save  your  life  by  refusing  to  give  your  name  to 
any  of  your  neighbors. 

How  Walnuts  Grow. 

To  the  Editor: — In  my  article  on  "How  Walnuts 
Grow,"  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bowers'  letter  published 
in  your  issue  of  June  3d,  it  seems  that  I  was  not 
explicit  enough,  so  I  will  now  add  a  few  remarks  to 
make  the  subject  more  clear.  Mr.  Bowers  con- 
tended that  "  the  English  walnut  and  all  other  nuts 
grow  with  the  large  end  toward  the  tree,  and  from 
this  blunt  or  large  end  of  the  nut  the  germ  or  future 
tree  sprouts,  consequently  should  always  be  planted 
straight  up,  that  is,  the  sharp  part  should  be  planted 
straight  down."  In  my  reply  I  said  that  Mr.  Bowers 
was  singularly  mistaken  in  his  idea  that  a  walnut 
tree  comes  out  of  the  nut  with  the  root  through  the 
small  end  and  the  tree  through  the  big  end;  but  in 
saying  that  "  it  was  no  such  thing  "  I  had  only  refer- 
ence to  the  tree  being  made  by  Mr.  Bowers  to  sprout 
through  the  big  end,  for  Mr.  Bowers  was  right  when 
saying  that  the  root  always  comes  out  through  the 
small  or  sharp  point,  but  so  does  the  tree,  and  he 
was  surely  wrong  when  stating  that  the  tree  sprouts 
at  the  big  or  blunt  end,  for  both  the  root  and  the 
tree  come  out  through  the  small  end,  as  clearly 
shown  by  the  sprouted  nuts  I  send  you.  I  find  that 
the  majority  of  people  little  acquainted  with  the 
planting  of  seeds  of  any  kind  are  more  inclined  to 
plant  walnuts  with  the  big  or  blunt  end  down,  which 
is  likewise  wrong.  It  has  been  found  that  the  most 
successful  way  of  planting  nuts  and  obtaining  fine, 
straight  stock,  is  by  planting  them  right  on  the 
seam,  as  I  described  in  my  article.  As  to  Mr.  Bow- 
ers' method  of  sprouting  nuts  by  soaking  them  for 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  warm  water,  I  re- 
gard it  as  a  good  one,  and  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  interested  to  it.  Three  weeks  ago  I 
tried  it  on  Chaberte  walnuts  of  my  own  raising  and 
found  it  to  work  well.  Apropos,  I  planted  the  nuts 
in  different  ways,  some  on  the  seam,  others  with  the 
small  end  down,  and  some,  too,  with  the  big  or  blunt 
end  down;  as  soon  as  I  have  obtained  results,  likely 
in  two  or  three  months,  I  will  surely  report  to  you. — 
Felix  Gillet,  Nevada  City,  Cal,  June  16. 

Bermuda  Grass  Once  More. 

To  the  Editor: — "  Bermuda  grass  comes  to  stay," 
says  Mr.  A.  E.  Beckes.  Well,  probably  it  is  so 
with  him.  Still  there  are  places  to  show  where  it 
didn't  stay,  because  there  happened  to  be  concrete 
sidewalks.  If  you  haven't  such  sidewalks  you  don't 
need  to  touch  your  neighbor's  land,  nor  cart  it  off, 
nor  the  street  or  public  highway,  but  you  can 
"  plank  "  it  out — it  has  been  done  before  and  can  be 


done  again.  This  question  has  run  too  far.  In 
first  place,  a  gardener  wanted  to  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  Bermuda  grass,  evidently  meaning  to  clear  a 
small  lot  or  a  private  residence.  No  gardener  nor 
any  sane  man  would  attempt  such  a  job  in  a  field. 
Now  Mr.  Beckes,  or  anybody  else,  can  either  let  it 
stay,  without  fretting  about  it,  "or  take  a  life's  job 
to  dig  it  out."  Whenever  people  are  compelled  to 
irrigate  from  open  ditches  they  are  liable  to  get 
weeds,  which  are  as  bad  as  Bermuda  grass,  if  not 
worse. — Chas.  J.  Schmid,  Folsom. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  June  19,  1905. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offlical  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week  and  the  tem- 
perature was  about  normal.  Grain  harvest  is  progress- 
ing rapidly  and  haymaking  continues.  Barley  is  yield- 
ing a  better  crop  than  expected  in  some  sections,  but 
most  reports  indicate  that  the  wheat  crop,  except  in  the 
uplands,  will  be  much  below  earlier  estimates  in  yield 
and  quality,  mainly  owing  to  rust  and  the  ravages  of 
grasshoppers.  The  hay  crop  is  large  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  alfalfa  is  being  damaged  by 
grasshoppers.  Hops  are  improving,  but  the  yield  in 
some  sections  will  be  light.  Fruit  picking,  drying  and 
shipping  are  in  progress.  Pears  are  yielding  better 
than  expected  in  some  places.  Apricots  are  abundant. 
The  second  crop  of  strawberries  is  large  and  of  excellent 
quality.    Grapes  and  citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with  occa- 
sional fogs  along  the  coast.  The  temperature  was  too 
low  for  the  development  of  crops,  though  all  are  'n  very 
good  condition  in  most  sections.  Haying  is  practically 
completed  and  baling  is  progressing;  the  hay  crop  in 
most  sections  is  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  Grain 
harvest  is  progressing  rather  slowly.  Barley  is  yielding 
a  heavy  crop  in  San  Benito  county  and  other  places. 
Wheat  will  be  lighter  than  estimated  in  most  sections. 
Grasshoppers  are  increasing  and  doing  considerable 
damage.  There  will  be  a  large  crop  of  sugar  beets  and 
hops  in  the  Pleasanton  district.  Grape  prospects  are 
better  than  usual.  Early  apples  at  Cloverdale  are  nearly 
ripe,  and  there  will  be  a  good  crop.  Late  cherries  are 
better  than  expected.  Other  deciduous  fruits  are  in 
good  condition. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  past 
week,  and  grain  and  fruit  matured  rapidly.  Good  prog- 
ress is  being  made  with  grain  harvest.  Wheat  is  light 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley  and  fair  to  good  in 
the  central  and  southern  portions.  Barley  will  be  fair 
and  oats  a  good  crop.  Some  new  wheat  is  being 
shipped.  Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  drying 
peaches  and  apricots.  Green  fruit  shipments  are  in- 
creasing to  Eastern  markets.  Potatoes  are  being 
shipped  freely  to  southern  California  and  Arizona. 
Watermelons  are  maturing  rapidly  and  a  good  crop  will 
be  harvested.  Grapes  are  making  good  progress,  and 
most  varieties  will  make  a  good  crop.  The  hay  crop 
will  be  large  and  of  good  quality.  Feed  is  plentiful  and 
stock  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  cloudy  or  foggy  nights,  and  conditions  were  favor- 
able for  all  crops.  Grapes  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
give  promise  of  a  large  yield.  Peaches  and  apricots  are 
ripening.  Walnuts  are  improving,  but  the  crop  at  Ana- 
heim will  probably  be  below  average.  Citrus  fruits  are 
in  good  condition.  The  yield  of  honey  will  be  better 
than  expected.  Grain  harvest  and  hay  baling  are  pro- 
gressing. The  hay  crop  is  unusually  large  and  grain 
will  probably  be  the  heaviest  for  several  years.  Sugar 
beet  harvest  has  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
Maria;  the  crop  is  said  to  be  heavy  and  the  earliest  ma- 
tured in  the  United  States. 


Eureka  Summary. — Continued  warm  and  dry  in  the 
interior.  Hay  harvest  general;  crop  fully  a  month  in 
advance.  Potatoes  and  beets  are  a  little  backward, 
while  a  large  acreage  of  peas  is  nearly  ready  to  cut. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Hay  is  generally  in  stack 
or  baled.  Good  yield  of  grapes  is  promised.  Apricots 
are  just  beginning  to  ripen.  Peaches  will  be  a  light 
crop.    Berries  are  in  good  supply. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m.  Wednes- 
day, June  21,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

.00 

32  66 

65  21 

46  31 

60 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

33.81 

31.52 

26  16 

98 

60 

.00 

21.98 

16.87 

19  96 

88 

52 

.00 

23  45 

20  59 

22  67 

62 

50 

.00 

12  09 

8  04 

8  78 

98 

56 

Independence  

.00 

4  03 

2.59 

8  75 

92 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo  

T 

23  57 

16  99 

20.15 

80 

50 

.00 

19  52 

8.72 

16  48 

78 

50 

San  Diego  

.00 

14.32 

4.40 

8.28 

68 

08 

Yuma  

.00 

8  69 

1  00 

2  89 

104 

66 
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THE  FIELD. 


Handling  Second-Crop  Seed  Potatoes. 

Potato  growers  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia frequently  write  us  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
a  good  stand  of  late  potatoes  from  the  seed  of  the 
preceding  crop  and  we  have  indulged  in  remarks 
upon  the  subject  from  time  to  time.  The  problem  is 
much  like  that  existing  in  the  Southern  States  and 
the  experience  of  Southern  growers  is  therefore 
significant  to  us.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  secured 
from  such  experienced  people  several  letters  which 
we  offer  as  a  contribution  to  the  local  discussion  of 
the  subject: 

A  reader  in  Missouri  wishes  to  know  how  to  pre- 
pare and  plant  second-crop  seed  potatoes.  Last 
year  he  planted  some  of  these  potatoes,  but  most  of 
the  seed  failed  to  sprout,  or  rotted.  How  should  he 
handle  the  seed  after  digging  the  first  crop  ? 

Florida. — Second-crop  seed  potatoes  should  be 
stored  in  the  sunlight  (spread  out  flat)  until  thor- 
oughly blued,  then  moved  to  barrels  or  bins  in  a 
warm  place,  when  they  will  sprout  shortly.  As  sooon 
as  sprouts  show  J  of  an  inch  long,  plant. — Walter 
Waldin. 

Tennessee. — If  the  inquirer  can  depend  on  a  good 
season  in  the  ground  at  the  time  of  planting  he  can 
get  a  fair  stand  of  second-crop  potatoes  by  digging 
seed  as  soon  as  matured  enough  to  germinate  well, 
placing  them  in  a  damp  place  out  of  the  sun,  but 
where  plenty  of  air  can  get  to  them.  I  prefer  plac- 
ing them  on  the  ground,  but  not  in  a  heap,  leaving 
them  there  two  or  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  by  carefully  looking  over  the  seed  and  picking 
those  that  show  sign  of  sprouting,  cut  the  largest 
ones,  if  preferred,  and  plant  in  well-prepared  land, 
plowed  up  deep,  but  worked  down  firm.  In  this  sec- 
tion, where  it  is  almost  always  dry  at  that  season,  it 
is  best  to  furrow  out  the  ground  fairly  deep  and 
cover  seed  with  a  hoe,  putting  about  3  to  4  inches  of 
soil  on  it,  pressing  same  down  with  hoe  by  placing 
foot  on  hill.— W.  H.  List. 

North  Carolina. — I  myself  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  growing  second-crop  potatoes,  and  I  lay  it  to  the 
fact  that  I  live  in  the  Piedmont  section,  where  the 
season  is  rather  shorter  than  farther  East.  I  expect 
your  Missouri  reader  will  fail  on  the  same  account. 
However,  I  will  say  that  he  might  try  a  very  early 
potato,  planting  as  early  as  favorable  conditions  will 
permit;  then,  just  as  early  as  the  potatoes  are 
matured,  dig  seed  and  cut  a  piece  (about  one-fourth) 
off  the  side  of  every  potato  he  wants  to  plant. 
Spread  them  out  thinly  under  a  good  shade  tree  or 
some  other  place  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light, 
but  not  enough  sunshine  to  scald  them,  and  let  them 
stay  out  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  when  they  will  be 
ready  for  planting.  The  clipping  or  cutting  of  the  seed 
makes  the  sprout  better  and  gives  a  better  stand. 
They  must  also  be  covered  very  shallow  when  planted. 
I  have  abandoned  the  growing  of  second-crop  pota- 
toes, because  it  pays  me  better  to  grow,  by  heavy 
and  liberal  fertilizing,  50o  or  600  bushels  per  acre  in 
one  crop,  and  follow  with  Crimson  clover,  which 
grows  very  fine  after  potatoes. — Rout.  McAnally. 

Virginia. — Two  of  the  most  important  points  to  ob- 
serve carefully  in  growing  this  crop  are  the  "  seed  " 
and  the  soil.  Before  digging  the  first  crop  the  tubers 
should  be  allowed  to  mature  well.  After  digging, 
spread  the  tubers  out  thinly  where  the  air  and  light 
can  strike  them  freely.  This  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  sun  should  shine  on  them,  but  I  believe 
some  sunshine  is  an  advantage.  The  tubers  should 
be  allowed  to  turn  slightly  green,  and  the  "eyes" 
show  some  sign  of  growth  before  planting  time.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  growers  in  the  extreme  Southern 
States  use  the  small  tubers  in  planting  for  this  crop. 
But  I  have  had  much  better  results  by  using  the  large 
well-matured  tubers,  cutting  them  to  two-eye  pieces. 
I  sprinkle  them  well  with  lime  and  then  spread  the 
pieces  out  to  dry  a  day  or  two  before  planting.  The 
cut  surfaces  then  present  a  dry,  corky  appearance, 
which  keeps  the  pieces  from  rotting  badly  before 
sprouting.  The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  prepared 
before  planting.  It  is  often  the  practice  of  some 
growers  to  keep  the  soil  well  prepared  during  late 
spring  and  early  summer,  so  that  it  will  hold  mois- 
ture well  when  planting  time  comes  last  of  July. 
However,  some  early  vegetable  crop,  like  beans,  or 
peas,  could  be  grown  on  the  soil  in  early  summer.  If 
the  soil  is  rich  I  have  grown  a  good  second  crop  on  the 
same  soil  where  I  had  harvested  the  first  crop.  The 
trench  system  has  given  me  better  results.  Make 
the  surface  of  the  soil  level  and  then  make  furrows 
about  4  inches  deep,  3  feet  apart,  across  the  field. 
Plant  the  pieces  18  inches  apart  in  the  furrow,  and 
cover  with  a  plow.  Run  a  light  harrow  over  the 
ground  just  as  the  tops  begin  to  come  through.  This 
will  smother  the  young  weeds,  break  the  crust  of  the 
soil  and  help  to  conserve  the  moisture.  Use  some 
early  variety  like  the  Rose  or  Triumph. — R.  H. 
Price. 

TENNE68EE  Again. — The  best  seed  is  grown  on  dry, 
limestone  land  in  a  dry  year.  The  seed  should  be 
nearly  or  quite  mature  when  dug.    It  will  require 


three  to  four  weeks  to  shrink,  dry,  and  further  ripen 
the  seed  after  dug.  The  common  practice  is  to 
spread  the  seed  after  digging  under  trees  to  facilitate 
ripening,  and  it  remains  there  until  needed  to  plant. 
In  planting  such  large  quantities  this  practice  may 
be  unavoidable.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the  main  idea, 
that  we  want  to  shrink,  dry  and  predispose  the  seed 
to  sprout,  it  will  probably  occur  to  one  that  the  rain 
that  sometimes  falls  on  the  seed  thus  spread  would 
hinder  that  process.  It  does,  and  you  want  the 
potato  dry  from  digging  to  planting.  I  do  not  think- 
any  process  is  known  for  sprouting  a  freshly-dug 
green  potato.  If  it  requires  three  to  four  weeks 
curing  it  bars  the  growth  of  this  crop  north  of 
Tennessee,  except  as  the  climate  on  the  Eastern  coast 
may  duplicate  that  of  Tennessee.  Seed  a  wet  season 
of  growth  requires  longer  curing,  and  seed  that  has 
taken  second  growth  requires  still  more  time,  or  is 
to  be  avoided.  We  have  found  potatoes  cured  for 
seed  under  the  shade  of  trees  unfit  for  shipment, 
after  a  few  rains,  where  seed  kept  dry  was  all  right, 
under  the  same  trees.  Early  digging  of  the  first 
crop  gives  a  more  favorable  seed  for  a  second  crop 
by  enabling  us  to  cultivate  and  stop  the  loss  of  moist- 
ure, that  is  then  very  rapid.  Loosen  the  soil  after 
every  rain,  for  a  hot  sun  on  a  solid  soil  carries  the 
heat  deep  into  it.  Never  cut  a  potato  until  ready  to 
plant  it.  Some  of  the  growers  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  re- 
fuse to  cut  at  all.  They  rot,  they  say.  The  soil  is 
probably  too  wet  when  they  plant.  If  they  tried  to 
get  the  soil  too  dry  for  planting  they  might  hit  it 
right.  The  fact  that  they  rot  is  a  key  to  the  situation. 
Wet  weather  directly  after  planting  is  a  special 
dread  of  the  planter  here,  from  just  that  cause — rot. 
The  Triumph  rots  less,  and  sprouts  slower  than  any 
other  potato  I  have  tried.  Probably  the  best  way  in 
all  cases  to  prevent  rot  would  be  to  plant  corn  with 
the  potatoes  to  mark  the  row,  and  plow  the  corn 
with  narrow,  long,  keen  calf  tongues,  and  let  the  air 
to  the  potato.  The  grower  who  waits  for  the  pota- 
toes to  mark  the  row  before  cultivation  begins  is  al- 
most sure  to  make  a  failure.  Cut  out  corn  when 
potatoes  get  up.  If  we  plant  in  too  wet  a  soil  there 
is  no  chance  to  air  the  potato  by  cultivation,  because 
the  seed  will  rot  in  six  days,  or  even  less.  The 
normal  rainfall  at  Mobile  would  probably  correspond 
with  a  wet  season  here,  and  the  hot  water  trouble 
we  have.  In  case  of  a  thoroughly  saturated  soil  it 
will  require  ten  days  or  more  to  get  the  soil  dry 
enough.  Ground  full  of  sod  or  cane  roots,  or  anything 
that  will  act  as  a  divisor  of  the  soil,  and  let  the  air 
in,  is  of  first  importance.  Rich  garden  soil  in  a  wet 
season  for  planting  is  inferior  to  new  soil  filled  with 
trash,  and  could  be  improved  by  filling  with  half- 
rotted  straw.  I  have  not  discussed  the  trouble  of  a 
dry  year.  There  is  less  to  be  said.  If  the  season  is 
too  dry  to  sprout  the  seed  I  cannot  help  it.  There 
are  three  ways  of  warding  off  drought:  Cultivation, 
irrigation,  and  mulching.  Mulching  shortens  the 
growing  season  by  rendering  the  crop  susceptible  to 
frost.  Just  when  the  crop  is  doubling  and  trebling, 
it  shortens  the  important  end  of  the  growing  season. 
The  reader  may  get  an  exaggerated  idea  from  read- 
ing the  above  of  the  trouble  in  growing  a  second 
crop.  I  have  seen  fields  in  a  year  of  good  rainfall, 
where  the  stand  was  so  good  and  the  vines  so  rank 
you  could  not  tell  where  the  rows  were. — W.  H.  S. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Raising  Calves  on  Separator  Milk. 


By  Prof.  H.  T.  French,  Director  of  the  Idaho  Agricultural 
Kxperiment  Station. 

In  any  section  where  the  dairy  industry  is  in  the 
process  of  development,  and  the  manufacture  of  but- 
ter is  contemplated  or  the  selling  of  butter  fat  is 
under  consideration,  the  question  of  raising  calves 
successfully  on  skimmed  milk  is  an  important  one. 
The  use  of  the  hand  separator  on  the  farm  is  one  of 
the  modern  developments  in  dairying  which  has  come 
to  stay,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  feature  of 
dairying  that  the  experiments  reported  in  this  bulle- 
tin were  undertaken. 

In  modern  dairy  practice  it  is  no  longer  thought 
desirable,  or  even  feasible,  to  let  the  calf  run  with 
the  cow  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  when  first 
born  ;  and  this  is  done  on  account  of  physiological 
reasons  more  than  any  other. 

Conditions  of  tiie  Experiment.  —  In  order  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  raising  calves  on  milk 
from  which  the  butter  fat  had  been  removed  by  means 
of  the  hand  separator  (centrifugal)  the  following  work 
was  undertaken: 

Five  calves  from  grade  cows,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased for  experimental  purposes,  were  selected  for 
the  test.  The  calves  were  not  a  specially  promising 
lot.  Some  of  them  were  not  even  high  grades.  They 
were  what  the  average  farmer  would  term  "scrub 
cattle,"  with  the  emphasis  on  the  first  word. 

Treatment  of  Calves. — The  following  method  of 
feeding  was  the  one  used  by  us  in  rearing  these  calves 
and  has  become  the  regular  practice  in  feeding  all 
young  calves  on  the  College  farm: 

These  calves  were  separated  from  their  dams 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  they  were  dropped, 


and  in  most  cases  were  allowed  to  suck  only  once  or 
twice  before  being  removed  to  the  pens  in  which  they 
were  to  be  fed.  The  cows  were  placed  in  the  stalls 
where  they  were  afterward  kept  and  milked.  The 
cows  were  always  placed  in  box  stalls  from  a  week 
to  ten  days  prior  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  ges- 
tation. 

After  removing  the  calf  it  is  necessary  very  often 
to  withhold  the  milk  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  until 
the  calf  gets  real  hungry,  before  it  is  easy  to  teach 
it  to  drink.  Stanchions  are  used  for  confining  the 
calves  while  teaching  them  to  drink  milk,  and  after- 
ward for  feeding,  until  they  are  entirely  weaned  four 
to  six  months  later. 

Whole  Milk. — The  calves  are  given  whole  milk 
from  their  own  dams  for  the  first  five  to  seven  days. 
This  is  weighed  out  to  them,  or  carefully  measured, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  over-feeding.  Six  to  eight 
pounds  is  the  limit  for  large,  thrifty  calves,  and  a 
great  many  will  do  better  on  four  or  five  pounds  twice 
a  day.  It  would  be  better,  no  doubt,  to  feed  the 
calves  less  but  oftener  during  the  day;  but  there  are 
serious  objections  to  this  in  actual  practice,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  warming  the  milk,  or  else  milking 
the  cows  several  times  each  day  out  of  the  regular 
order. 

Stanchions. — The  advantage  of  the  stanchions  for 
confining  calves  while  drinking  the  milk  and  eating 
the  grain  is  obvious.  There  is  no  butting  of  pails  or 
of  each  other,  and,  best  of  all,  the  attendant  is  not 
annoyed  by  the  friendly  attentions  of  his  subjects, 
when  whetted  by  a  keen  appetite  for  the  delicious 
milk  they  crave  so  much. 

The  stanchion  is  a  simple  device,  made  of  light  ma- 
terial and  very  cheap.  They  are  made  of  1x3  rough 
slats,  3  feet  long,  fastened  with  a  bolt  at  the  bottom 
and  held  at  the  top  by  a  block,  which  is  also  held  in 
place  with  a  bolt  through  one  end.  The  frame  above 
is  made  of  1x6  and  stayed  by  1x4  uprights  to  hold  it 
in  place.  The  box  in  front  is  made  of  1x12  material, 
with  slats  nailed  across  the  top  to  separate  the 
pails  and  to  keep  them  from  being  easily  over- 
turned. The  box  in  front  has  a  tight  bottom  to  hold 
grain,  which  is  fed  to  the  calves  after  the  milk  is  dis- 
posed of.  The  stanchions  occupy  18$  feet  and  accom- 
modate ten  head  of  calves  at  one  time. 

Method  of  Feeding. — As  stated  above,  the  calves 
are  given  whole  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  twice  daily 
during  the  first  five  to  seven  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  portion  of  the  whole  milk  is  withheld 
from  each  ration  and  warm  separator  milk  substi- 
tuted. At  first  not  more  than  half  a  pint  is  substi- 
tuted, and  this  is  increased  daily  until  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  the  calf  is  on  separator  milk  entirely, 
instead  of  the  whole  milk.  When  the  feeder  begins 
to  withhold  the  whole  milk  and  to  substitute  the  sep- 
arator milk,  he  teaches  the  calf  to  eat  whole  oats. 
This  is  done  by  placing  not  more  than  a  tablespoonful 
in  the  box  in  front  of  the  calf  after  it  has  drunk  the 
milk.  The  calf  knows  nothing  of  oats;  but  in  nosing 
about  it  will  get  some  of  the  oats  in  its  mouth,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  will  learn  to  like  them.  Whole 
oats  are  preferred  to  rolled  or  ground  oats,  for  the 
husk  of  the  oat  is  then  so  thoroughly  attached  to  the 
grain  that  it  will  be  masticated  with  the  kernel,  and 
the  calf,  having  sharp  teeth,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
grinding  it. 

The  ration  of  oats  will  be  gradually  increased  as 
more  of  the  whole  milk  is  withheld,  and  separator 
milk  substituted,  until  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
weeks  the  calf  will  be  getting  half  a  pint  twice  a  day. 
The  amount  depends  on  the  calf,  for  some  animals  will 
eat  the  oats  more  readily  than  others.  We  have 
never  had  a  calf  refuse  them  entirely,  and  some  ani- 
mals will  take  quite  a  heavy  ration.  This  is  the  man- 
ner of  teaching  all  the  calves  on  the  farm  to  eat  their 
first  coarse  feed,  and  is  the  way  the  animals  in  this 
experiment  were  reared. 

It  is  found  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  oats  for  calves.  We  have  found  that  an  oat 
with  a  thin  hull  is  best.  The  large,  coarse,  thick- 
hulled  oats  are  not  so  readily  eaten  and  appear  to 
injure  the  calf's  mouth.  We  are  using  a  variety  of 
black  oat  at  present,  but  have  used  white  oats  quite 
as  successfully. 

Separator  Milk. — Now  that  the  calf  is  entirely 
on  separator  milk,  a  few  suggestions  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  First  and  most  important  is  the  amount 
necessary.  Too  many  overfeed,  thinking  that  the 
milk  is  of  little  value,  and,  consequently,  a  large 
amount  should  be  fed.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
calves  under  discussion  did  not  get  more  than  eight 
pounds — one  gallon  practically  —  at  a  single  feed, 
and  the  majority  of  them  did  not  take  this  amount. 

The  milk  should  be  fed  warm  always.  We  fed  it 
fresh  from  the  separator  at  a  temperature  of  80°  to 
85°.  If  it  were  raised  to  90°  it  might  be  still  better. 
It  is  not  safe  to  trust  the  finger  to  determine  the 
temperature.  A  15-cent  thermometer  is  more  ac- 
curate. 

Other  Coarse  Feed. — After  the  calves  have  fin- 
ished the  ration  of  oats,  which  requires  an  hour  or 
so,  they  are  released  and  allowed  to  pass  into  a  box 
stall.  This  stall  is  provided  with  feed  racks  about 
the  walls,  which  are  filled  with  the  choicest  hay  the 
farm  affords.  The  calves,  even  those  five  or  six  days 
old,  soon  learn  to  pick  this  tempting  bit  of  hay,  in- 
stead of  sucking  each  other's  ears,  as  they  are  apt 
to  do  when  fed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Eating  the  oats, 
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after  drinking  the  milk,  dries  out  the  mouth,  and  the 
calf  loses  the  desire  to  suck  his  neighbor's  ears.  In 
an  hour,  after  turning  the  calves  into  the  pen 
where  the  hay  is  found,  they  will  lie  down  contented 
and  happy.  A  pail  or  two  of  clean  fresh  water 
should  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  calves  during 
the  day. 

The  pails  in  which  the  calves  are  fed  must  be  kept 
clean  and  sweet.  The  milk,  if  fed  fresh  from  the 
separator,  will  be  sweet  also.  If  any  of  the  calves 
are  inclined  to  scour,  give  an  ounce  of  lime  water  in 
the  milk.  We  always  keep  this  on  hand  for  such 
emergencies. 

Pasture. — Sometimes  calves  are  turned  into 
pasture  too  early  in  the  spring.  When  the  grass  is 
very  young  and  the  weather  is  not  warm,  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  calves  in  box  stalls  and  feed  them  on  hay 
with  milk  and  grain  ration.  Nothing  is  gained  and 
often  too  much  injury  results  from  turning  the  calves 
on  pasture  too  early. 

The  calves  under  discussion  were  not  turned  out 
to  pasture  until  May  10th,  and  then  only  for  a  short 
time  each  day.  The  milk  ration  was  continued  until 
the  calves  were  four  to  six  months  old,  and  then 
gradually  withheld  and  the  ration  of  oats  continued 
night  and  morning  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  or  until 
the  fresh  hay  was  ready  to  feed. 

During  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  when  the  flies 
are  troublesome,  the  calves  were  turned  into  the 
pasture  at  night  and  kept  up  during  the  day.  This 
practice  we  consider  very  important,  for  experi- 
ments show  that  calves  will  lose  more  from  being 
worried  with  flies  and  hot  weather  than  they  can 
gain  from  food  consumed  under  such  conditions.  In 
the  fall  the  calves  were  placed  in  stalls  and  fed  a 
ration  of  hay  and  carrots.  Ensilage  was  added  to 
the  ration  February  9,  and  from  that  time  until  May 
10,  when  they  were  again  turned  to  pasture,  care- 
ful account  was  kept  of  the  amount  of  feed  consumed. 

Account  of  Pood. — Total  amount  of  milk  consumed, 
average  of  150  days  for  each  animal,  10,570  pounds, 
which,  valued  at  20  cents  per  hundred,  amounts  to 
$20.14. 

Oats  consumed  in  200  days,  2000  pounds,  at  1  cent 
per  pound,  $20. 

Hay,  3025  pounds,  at  $8  per  ton,  $12. 

Carrots  fed  during  winter,  60  days,  600  pounds,  at 
i  cent  per  pound,  $2.50. 

Total  cost  of  food  for  five  steers,  $54.74. 

Weight  of  Calves — The  calves  were  weighed  the 
first  day  of  each  month  and  showed  an  average  gain 
February  9,  1903,  of  1  59  pound  per  day.  The  aver- 
age weight  at  this  time  was  512  pounds.  This  is  not 
large  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  made  at  a  cost  for 
food,  not  including  pasture,  of  2.13  cents  per  pound. 

From  six  to  twelve  months  of  age  is  the  critical 
and  scrubby  stage  for  calves  reared  on  separator 
milk.  At  this  period  the  calves  present  the  most 
unattractive  appearance  of  any  time  in  their  life. 
They  develop  a  stomach  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  their  body  and  their  coat  is  not  quite  as  smooth  as 
it  is  when  calves  run  with  their  dams.  However,  the 
calves  have  learned  how  to  eat  and  digest  coarse 
feed  in  larger  quantities  than  calves  reared  on  whole 
milk.  The  digestive  organs  are  better  developed  for 
practical  feeding,  from  this  period  on  to  maturity, 
than  in  calves  fed  whole  milk. 

Some  Deductions. — 1.  It  is  possible  to  raise  calves 
profitably  on  separator  milk  by  substituting  whole 
oats  in  place  of  the  butter  fat  which  has  been  re- 
moved. 

2.  Calves  fed  in  this  way  will  do  better  on  coarse 
feed  alone  than  those  raised  on  whole  milk. 

3.  Early  maturity  is  not  hindered  by  this  method 
of  feeding. 

4.  The  value  of  the  butter  fat  saved  was  more  than 
four  times  the  value  of  the  oats  consumed. 

5.  There  was  $18  profit  per  head  over  and  above 
cost  of  feed. 

6.  The  steers  were  sold  as  "  baby  beef  "  at  an  av- 
erage age  of  22i  months. 

7.  The  steers  made  an  average  gain  of  two  pounds 
per  day  during  a  portion  of  the  time  (128  days)  on 
coarse  feed  alone. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Why  Eating  Hoppers  Kills  the  Turkeys. 


S.  J.  Patterson,  says  the  Oroville  Register,  is  one 
of  the  few  men  in  Butte  who  raises  fowls  and  makes 
a  close  and  careful  study  of  their  habits  and  life.  He 
is  successful  because  he  is  all  the  time  finding  out 
what  causes  sickness  or  disease  among  the  fowls  and 
learns  what  remedies  are  needed. 

A  man  came  along  the  road  one  day  lately  and  saw 
Sam's  fowls  eating  grasshoppers.  "  You  don't  know 
anything  about  turkeys,"  said  the  man.  "Every 
one  of  those  fowls  will  be  dead  in  a  week.  I  hatched 
out  1500,  and  when  the  hoppers  came  and  they  went 
to  eating  them  all  died  within  a  week." 

Sam  asked  what  he  fed  the  fowls,  and  the  man  said 
he  did  not  feed  them  anything.  Then  Sam  explained 
that  the  hoppers  were  oily  and  that  the  oil  gave  the 
turkeys  the  cholera  and  that  killed  them  off.  He 
told  him  that  if  he  fed  his  turkeys  wheat  in  the  morn- 
ing and  kept  them  up  until  they  were  hungry  enough 


to  eat  and  then  gave  them  another  feed  at  noon,  they 
could  eat  all  the  hoppers  they  wanted  and  it  would 
not  hurt  them.  Besides  giving  them  wheat  he  feeds 
them  plenty  of  condition  powders,  and  the  birds 
thrive  and  grow  fat  on  the  thousands  of  hoppers  that 
they  find  this  spring.  Patterson  says  he  now  has  a 
thousand  old  and  young,  including  the  chickens  and 
turkeys. 


Ostrich  Farming  in  Cape  Colony. 

As  so  many  Californians  are  either  directly  inter- 
ested in  ostrich  farming,  or  have  at  least  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  it,  they  will  appreciate  some  inter- 
esting facts  relative  to  ostrich  farming  in  Cape  Col- 
ony, which  are  given  by  Mr.  Oscar  E.  G.  Evans  in 
the  Transvaal  Agricultural  Journal.  The  industry 
had  its  inception  in  the  early  sixties,  and  has  grown 
to  enormous  proportions.  The  chief  port  of  shipment 
for  the  feathers  is  Port  Elizabeth.  From  that  place 
were  shipped  in  1862  1386  pounds,  believed  to  have 
been  mostly  the  feathers  of  wild  birds  sent  in  by  hun- 
ters from  the  interior.  The  shipments  had  grown  to 
21,921  pounds  in  1873  and  to  131,279  pounds  in  1881. 
The  following  figures  show  the  increase  in  the  weight 
and  value  of  feathers  exported  from  Cape  Colony 
since  1889: 

exports  op  ostrich  feathers  from  cape  colony, 

1889-1903. 

Weight,  Value, 


Year.                                                          Pounds.  Dollars. 

1889                                                                          229,137  1,791,855 

1894                                                                         350,404  2,422.398 

1898                                                                          369,778  3,646,801 

1903                                                                         490,066  4,605,154 


"A  few  remarks,"  says  Mr.  Evans,  "upon  the 
manner  in  which  ostrich  farming  is  carried  on  in  Cape 
Colony  may  be  of  interest  to  those  farmers  who  have 
had  no  experience  in  this  branch  and  whose  farms 
may  be  well  adapted  for  carrying  on  ostrich  farm- 
ing."   He  continues: 

Necessity  of  Good  Fences. — It  is  necessary  that 
their  runs  should  be  well  inclosed  with  a  good  fence. 
When  once  a  farmer  has  his  farm  enclosed  ostrich 
farming  is  simple  and  requires  very  few  hands.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  one  good  servant  to  walk 
around  the  boundary  fence  every  morning  to  see  that 
no  ostriches  have  fallen  out  through  the  fences,  which 
they  often  do  during  dark  nights  if  frightened  by 
jackals  or  other  wild  animals.  If  there  is  much  vivid 
lightning  they  are  apt  to  stampede  at  night. 

From  100  to  300  plucking  birds  may  be  run  together 
in  a  large  camp  of  about  2000  acres  of  ground.  If 
the  farmer  wishes  he  may  run  cattle  in  the  same 
camp  with  the  ostriches,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
run  small  stock  (sheep  and  goats)  on  the  ostrich  run, 
as  they  seem  to  trample  and  eat  out  the  smaller  soft 
weeds  upon  which  the  ostrich  principally  lives. 

Plucking. — When  the  plucking  time  comes  around 
it  is  necessary  to  collect  the  troop  of  ostriches.  This 
is  done  by  sending  about  half  a  dozen  men  into  the 
inclosure  on  foot  and  a  couple  of  men  on  horseback  to 
bring  the  stragglers  in.  When  they  are  all  brought 
together  they  are  driven  into  a  small  kraal  (inclosure) 
about  40  yards  square.  In  this  kraal  the  plucking 
boxes  stand.  The  birds  are  then  caught  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  small  linen  bags  are  slipped  over 
their  heads,  a  process  which  almost  immediately  con- 
quers the  bird,  for,  finding  himself  in  darkness,  he 
will  stand  trembling  and  ready  to  be  pushed  in  any 
direction.  With  these  bags  over  their  heads  they 
are  then  pushed  into  the  plucking  boxes.  A  man 
standing  outside  the  boxes  at  each  side  gets  hold  of 
the  wing  and  clips  the  feathers  from  it,  then  walking 
around  to  the  tail  clips  the  tail  feathers  also,  until 
the  whole  troop  has  passed  through  the  plucking 
boxes.  Six  men  will  pluck  150  birds  in  one  day.  The 
birds  are  now  again  turned  adrift  to  run  in  their 
large  enclosure  in  peace  for  two  or  three  months 
(usually  two  months)  until  the  quills  are  ready  to  be 
drawn,  when  they  are  again  collected  and  passed 
through  the  plucking  boxes. 

The  word  plucking  is  likely  to  convey  an  erroneous 
impression  to  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  ostrich 
farming.  It  would  lead  one  to  imagine  that  the 
feathers  are  pulled  and  dragged  away,  perhaps  in  a 
bleeding  state,  from  the  unfortunate  ostrich,  and  so 
causing  him  great  pain.  In  reality  the  clipping  of 
an  ostrich's  feathers  causes  him  just  about  as  much 
pain  as  shearing  does  to  a  sheep.  The  feathers  are 
usually  clipped  at  six  months'  growth;  that  is,  from 
the  date  of  drawing  the  quills.  At  this  stage  the 
feathers  are  well  grown  and  are  just  in  the  pink  of 
their  bloom  and  beauty,  rich  and  full  of  luster.  To 
draw  the  feathers  at  this  stage  would  mean  grea  t 
pain,  besides  ruining  the  sockets  in  which  the  feath- 
ers grow.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  feathers 
are  clipped  to  catch  them  in  full  bloom,  and  the  quills 
or  stalks  of  the  feathers  are  left  in.  After  two  or 
three  months  the  quill  end  of  the  feather,  which  was 
left  in,  becomes  ripe  and  dried  out  to  the  very  tip, 
and  at  this  stage  the  quill  is  drawn.  It  now  comes 
away  very  easily,  and,  if  anything,  is  a  relief  to  the 
bird,  making  room  for  the  young  feather  which  is 
already  preparing  to  come  out.  Any  man  wanting 
to  make  money  too  quickly,  and  therefore  drawing 
the  quills  before  the  time  when  they  are  ready,  and 
consequently  damaging  the  socket  from  which  the 


feathers  grow,  would  simply  be  "killing  the  go^ 
that  lays  the  golden  egg." 

Grazing. — Ostriches  do  very  well  on  most  bushes. 
They  eat  grasses,  too,  but  do  not  thrive  so  well  on 
pure  grass  as  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  bushes. 
Along  valleys  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  the  large 
mimosa  trees  grow,  with  a  mixture  of  "brakbosch" 
and  the  various  kinds  of  "ganna"  and  "karoo" 
bushes,  is  found  the  typical  ostrich  pasture.  The 
ostriches  are  very  fond  of  limestones  and  pebbles, 
such  as  are  found  in  river  beds.  These  they  eat 
greedily,  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  up  and  digest- 
ing their  food.  They  will  often  swallow  a  pebble  as 
large  as  a  walnut  or  a  bone  the  size  of  a  turkey's 
egg- 

Alfalfa  for  Ostriches. —  Any  farmer  having 
means  of  growing  alfalfa — that  is,  having  water  and 
irrigable  lands — will  find  running  ostriches  on  alfalfa 
very  much  more  lucrative  than  growing  maize  or 
wheat  or  barley  or  any  other  cereal  crop,  which  can 
be  imported  almost  cheaper  than  it  can  be  grown  in 
this  country.  When  you  have  alfalfa  on  your  lands 
you  can  graze  five  ostriches  to  one  acre  all  the  year 
round  on  it,  and  good  ostriches  running  on  alfalfa  will 
produce  easily  $24  to  $37  each  per  annum.  Thus 
from  each  acre  you  would  get  a  return  of  from  $120 
to  $185  per  annum  in  ostrich  feathers,  or  from  fifty 
acres  you  would  make  from  $6000  to  $9250  per  annum 
in  feathers,  and  your  expenses  would  be  covered  by 
$487  per  annum.  Ostriches  are  very  small  eaters 
and  they  do  remarkably  well  when  fed  upon  about 
three  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  per  bird  per  diem;  on 
this  they  will  keep  fat  and  thrive  splendidly  without 
any  other  food.  The  number  of  hands  required  to 
farm  ostriches  on  alfalfa  is  ridiculously  small  com- 
pared with  those  required  in  growing  cereals  and 
other  crops.  In  every  way  ostrich  farming  is  cheaper 
and  easier  and  much  more  lucrative. 

Breeding. — The  breeding  season  for  ostriches  is 
from  June  until  about  the  end  of  September.  Birds, 
if  well  fed  and  kept  thriving,  will  continue  to  breed 
all  the  year  round,  but  the  healthiest  chicks  are 
those  hatched  in  August  and  September.  In  the 
breeding  season  the  breeders  are  camped  off  in  pairs, 
a  cock  and  a  hen  in  a  small  paddock  or  camp  of  about 
six  acres.  One  acre  in  alfalfa  will  do.  If,  in  camp- 
ing off  more  than  one  pair  of  breeders,  the  wire 
fences  should  abut,  it  is  always  well  to  put  a  double 
fence  with  a  space  of  a  couple  of  yards  between  them, 
so  as  to  prevent  cocks  kicking  at  one  another 
through  the  wire  fence.  The  cock  birds  at  the  laying 
period  are  very  vicious,  and  in  fighting  with  one 
through  the  fences  are  apt  to  break  their  legs.  This 
is  prevented  by  having  a  couple  of  yards'  space 
between  the  fences.  Breeding  camps  should  always 
be  put  near  the  farm  homestead.  The  breeders 
should  be  fed  daily,  in  the  morning,  about  five  pounds 
of  corn  or  barley  to  each  pair.  If  any  green  stuff 
such  as  alfalfa  or  green  barley  is  available,  a  small 
ration  of  this  will  be  good  too,  or  even  the  leaf  of  the 
prickly  pear  cut  up  A  supply  of  crushed  bones  or 
limestone  should  always  be  lying  at  one  end  of  the 
camp,  so  that  the  birds  may  take  it  as  they  require. 

The  cock  will  always  select  a  spot  for  the  nest, 
and,  going  down  on  his  breast  bone,  will  kick  out  a 
round,  dish-shaped  hollow  to  which  he  will  coax  the 
hen,  and  a  few  days  after  the  nest  has  been  estab- 
lished the  first  egg  will  be  noticed  in  it.  The  hen  will 
usually  lay  about  a  dozen  eggs,  when  the  hatching 
process  will  start.  It  is  always  well,  after  the  nest 
is  thoroughly  established,  to  work  up  a  slight  earth 
bank  around  the  edges  of  the  nest  to  prevent,  in  case 
of  heavy  rains,  any  water  flooding  into  the  nest  and 
inundating  the  eggs.  It  usually  takes  forty-two 
days  for  the  eggs  to  hatch.  While  the  chicks  are 
coming  out  the  eggs  should  be  carefully  examined 
each  morning  and  evening,  as  sometimes  one  or  two 
out  of  a  nest  of  chicks  will  be  unable  to  break  through 
the  shell  of  the  egg.  If  this  is  noticed  the  egg  may 
be  gently  tapped  just  enough  to  crack  the  shell,  when 
the  chick  will  very  soon  kick  itself  out.  After  the 
chicks  are  a  day  or  two  old  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  parent  birds  and  given  to  a  native  man  or 
small  boy  to  herd.  He  should  keep  moving  gently 
with  them  on  any  spot  where  there  is  a  growth  of 
something  green.  The  chicks  very  soon  learn  to  look 
upon  the  boy  as  a  guide,  and  will  follow  him  about 
just  as  they  would  have  done  their  parents.  A  fort- 
night after  the  removal  of  the  chicks  the  parent  birds 
will  be  preparing  a  new  nest. 

The  small  chicks  after  being  removed  from  their 
parents  should  be  carefully  put  in  a  packing  case  at 
night  with  good,  clean,  dry  sand  or  loose,  dry,  corral 
manure,  covered  over  the  top  with  old  bagging  and 
placed  in  a  room.  After  they  are  about  two  or  three 
months  old  they  can  sleep  loose  on  the  floor  of  the 
room,  and  at  about  six  months  they  will  stand  nearly 
as  much  cold  as  the  old  birds.  Care  should  be  taken 
when  they  are  small  not  to  cover  them  up  too  warmly 
in  the  packing  case.  By  putting  your  hand  in  under 
the  covering  it  is  always  easy  to  feel  if  the  heat  is  too 
great,  in  which  case  one  corner  at  the  top  of  the  box 
might  be  left  slightly  open.  When  the  chicks  are 
about  seven  months  old  the  first  feathers  (called  spa- 
donas)  can  be  cut,  and  the  quills  drawn  two  months 
after  the  cutting  of  the  feathers.  The  first  feathers 
usually  bring  very  little;  a  fair  average  per  chick 
would  be  about  $2.43. 

Incubating  is  also  successfully  carried  on  with 
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ostrich  eggs;  but  nature,  perhaps,  is  the  best  in  the 
long  run. 

Selection. — At  the  present  moment  a  great  deal 
of  attention  is  being  paid  to  selection,  and  any  farmer 
wishing  to  start  ostrich  farming  should  see  that  he 
starts  with  good  stock.  There  is  nothing  which 
increases  faster  than  ostriches,  and,  by  buying  a  few 
pairs  of  breeding  birds  of  good  quality,  one  can  stock 
a  farm  with  hundreds  of  good  ostriches.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  to  pay  from  $243.50  to  $487  for  a  really 
well-bred  ostrich  of  first  quality,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  gives  a  better  return  than  buying  good  stock — 
especially  where  they  are  run  on  alfalfa  fields — as  a 
"  rip  "  eats  just  as  much  as  a  good  ostrich,  and  the 
good  one  returns  you  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
the  " rip." 


HORTICULTURE. 


Local  Wisdom  on  the  Pear  Blight. 

A  writer  for  the  Vacaville  Reporter  gives  an 
essay  on  the  pear  blight  and  its  treatment,  which 
may  have  both  a  promotive  and  restrictive  influence 
and  in  both  ways  do  some  people  some  good.  He 
writes: 

Just  now  we  are  blessed  hereabouts  with  a  pre- 
mature ripening  of  pears  and  an  extraordinary 
shortening  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  tree,  known  as  pear 
blight.  Science  tells  us  that  its  causative  organism 
is  not  a  fungus  nor  an  insect,  but  a  starch-eating  bac- 
teria called  Bacillus  amylovorus.  It  says  that  it  is 
not  spore  bearing,  is  killed  easily  by  drying,  and  is 
therefore  not  capable  of  being  blown  about  by  the 
wind.  It  says,  furthermore,  that  it  is  introduced  by 
insects,  into  the  flowers  or  very  tender  leaf  buds, 
suckers  and  shoots,  where  there  is  no  thick  epider- 
mis to  prevent  its  entrance  into  the  circulation  of  the 
tree.  Again,  it  can  be  inoculated  into  the  bark  and 
reach  the  circulation  by  artificial  means,  but  being 
non-mobile  and  incapable  of  penetrating,  is  unable  to 
enter  the  pear  tree  alone. 

Not  Like  an  Animal. — Now,  here  we  are  with  a 
bacteria  similar  in  its  appearance  and  workings  to 
that  causing  typhoid  fever  in  the  human  subject,  and 
what  are  we  going  to  do  for  it  ?  There  is  no  animal 
heat  and  it  certainly  cannot  produce  the  high  fever- 
ish heat  of  typhoid,  but  the  sap  is  pouring  into  the 
twigs  and  leaves  and  the  destructive  bacillus  creates 
such  a  disturbance  that  the  cells  burst  and  a  gum 
exudes  and  stands  in  sweaty  beads  on  the  twigs  or 
runs  down  the  limbs.  The  millions  of  insects  that  are 
constantly  about  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 


upon  this  very  sap  from  the  blossoms  or  elsewhere 
that  is  available  find  it  here  ready  served,  appar- 
ently, to  meet  their  wants  and  take  up  a  quantity  of 
the  bacteria-laden  sap.  Now.  they  fly  to  the  tender 
growth  and  flowers  of  other  trees  and  deposit  some 
of  the  bacteria  and  inject  them  into  the  tissues  with 
sharp  beaks,  with  the  result  that  the  orchard  is  soon 
disfigured  by  thousands  of  blackened  and  withered 
twigs  and  branches.  The  germs  spread  with  the  cir- 
culation until  the  larger  limbs  and  finally  the  whole 
tree  is  involved.  Here  the  disease  winters  over  and 
in  the  spring  when  the  circulation  becomes  acceler- 
ated the  bacteria  impede  the  activity,  the  inflamma- 
tion again  ensues  and  the  bark  breaks,  allowing  the 
sap  to  exude,  again  furnishing  ready  food  for  the 
eager  insects  and  consequent  spread  of  infection. 

We  had  supposed  that  bacterial  diseases  were  con- 
fined to  animal  organisms  and  were  loath  to  attribute 
pear  and  walnut  blights  to  this  cause.  When  it  was 
conclusively  demonstrated,  naturally  the  first  experi- 
ments for  control  were  by  inoculation  of  antitoxic  or 
remedial  materials  into  the  circulation,  as  has  been 
so  successfully  done  in  many  human  and  animal  dis- 
eases caused  by  bacteria.  So  far,  however,  these 
experiments  have  been  totally  without  favorable  re- 
sults, because  the  circulation  of  the  tree  is  too  slow 
to  allow  the  remedy  to  get  to  the  places  desired. 
Other  forces  also  contribute  to  the  failure  to  secure 
proper  action  in  plant  tissues. 

No  Easy  Way. — So  far  as  we  know  at  present 
there  is  no  way  to  fertilize  the  soil,  to  inoculate  into 
the  tissues,  to  spray  or  to  put  remedies  about  the 
roots  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  effective,  and  all  these 
methods  have  been  subjected  to  scientific  and  system- 
atic experiment.  There  remains  only  one  effective 
remedy— that  of  elimination.  The  orchardist  must 
prune  out  all  the  affected  parts  of  the  trees  and 
burn  them.  The  summer  pruning  is  an  expensive 
proposition,  since  it  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  that  will  not  be  required  in  the  winter  and 
requires  repeated  pruning  as  the  infection  becomes 
evident  However,  while  taking  the  blight  while  in 
the  tops  it  saves  much  of  the  tree  that  will  be  af- 
fected and  have  to  come  out  when  the  winter  pruning 
is  done.  This  is  partially  counterbalanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  limbs  must  be  set  back  farther  than 
evident  infection  in  the  summer  on  account  of  the 
more  active  circulation.  In  winter  pruning  the 
blight  is  more  evident,  in  most  varieties  of  trees,  in 
the  larger  limbs,  and  ought  to  be  successfully  re- 
moved by  any  careful  orchardist.  In  both  summer 
and  winter  pruning  an  ironclad  rule  should  be  made — 
that  all  instruments  must  be  disinfected  after  cutting 
into  blighted  parts,  so  as  not  to  introduce  the  disease 
into  new  tissues  with  the  blade. 

Evidently  it  is  useless  for  a  single  orchardist  to  re- 


move blight,  because  it  can  come  in  readily  from  the 
trees  of  his  neighbor;  but  in  an  isolated  country  like 
the  Vaca  valley  it  can  be  universally  eliminated,  and 
the  infection  coming  in  from  a  distance  will  be  so 
small  that  it  can  be  controlled  with  a  very  slight  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  coin  and  the  pear  crop  can 
thus  be  saved  in  this  region.  Money  thus  spent 
promises  excellent  returns  at  the  present  prospects 
of  high  prices  for  pears. 

The  farmer  is  notorious  for  being  "easy."  He  has 
been  immortalized  in  prose,  verse  and  song  in  direct 
ratio  as  he  has  been  victimized,  and  though  blessed 
with  abundant  company  he  shows  no  disposition  to 
resign  his  role  entirely. 

Now,  where  does  the  farmer  exhibit  his  gold  brick 
tendencies  in  this  proposition  ?  Certainly  not  in  a 
limited  amount  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  bac- 
teria or  its  workings,  for  even  the  most  expert  are 
still  somewhat  at  a  loss.  Enough  is  evident,  how- 
ever, so  that  he  ought  to  know  that  the  blight  will 
not  luccumb  to  either  natural  agencies  or  patent 
medicines. 

How  it  Works. — He  meets  an  "expert"  down 
town  who  tells  him  that  it  is  curable  by  an  applica- 
tion of  spray,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  carefully 
kept  secret.  It  is  not  an  easily  obtainable  produc- 
tion, but  is  the  result  of  years  of  patient  toil  on  the 
part  of  the  inventor.  It  has  certain  mysterious  ways 
of  working  which  the  farmer  need  not  even  know, 
and  should  be  sprayed  on  liberally,  injected  into  the 
trees  or  poured  about  the  roots  at  regular  intervals, 
and  will  kill  anything  from  codlin  moth  to  shot-hole 
fungus. 

The  victim  dips  his  fingers  fondly  in  the  mys- 
terious, greasy  mess,  rubs  it  between  thumb  and 
finger,  lovingly  drinks  in  its  putrid  odors  with  intense 
interest  and  delight.  Then  he  reaches  for  his  wallet, 
but  pauses  as  he  sees  in  memory  the  dupes  of  the 
ages  and  wonders  vaguely  if  he  is  being  preyed  upon. 
The  "expert"  now  clinches  the  deal  firmly  by  de- 
claiming to  him  that  "it  will  cure,  since  its  very 
nature  compels  it  to  drive  out  the  bothersome  little 
bacteria  by  being  subcutaneously  ingratiated  with 
the  inner  parallelogram  of  the  diaphragmatics,  whence 
it  permeates  into  the  membraneous  hemorrhages  in 
the  outer  cuticle  of  the  basiliconthumaturist  and 
breaks  up  the  septicaemic  irregularities  of  the  circu- 
lation " — and  the  victim  buys,  takes  the  liquid  home 
as  proudly  as  a  small  boy  with  a  red  express  wagon 
and  spends  many  dollars  spraying  it  on  that  might 
be  used  in  pruning  with  appreciable  results. 

Let's  give  the  medicine  man  the  go-by  for  once  in 
our  lives  and  make  a  successful  elimination  of  the 
pear  blight  in  Vacaville  by  the  good  old  arm-strong 
method,  with  the  aid  of  a  trusty  saw  and  a  good  pair 
of  pruning  shears. 
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Fresno. 

Early  Apricots.  —  Sanger  Herald, 
June  15:  John  Walton  remarks  that  two 
years  ago  he  started  on  a  trip  to  the  coast 
and  went  into  the  orchard  to  try  and  find 
a  few  ripe  apricots,  but  was  unable  to  find 
any.  At  this  writing  his  apricots  are 
picked,  dried  and  ready  for  the  market. 
He  has  been  offered  6c  per  pound,  but 
hopes  to  realize  7c. 

Glenn. 

Fine  Chickens.  —  Willows  Journal: 
George  Mellor,  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
raising:  white  and  buff  Orpington  chickens, 
has  some  particularly  fine  cockerels  and 
pullets  this  year,  which  he  will  exhibit  at 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  He  has 
one  cockerel  in  particular  which  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  buff  variety.  It  is  six 
months  old,  weighs  eight  pounds  and  is 
perfect  in  shape  and  color. 

Kings. 

First  Dried  Apricots.  —  Han  ford 
Sentinel:  The  first  dried  apricots  of  the 
season  delivered  to  the  packing  houses 
here  in  Han  ford  came  from  the  Del  Monte 
Vineyard  Co.  ranch,  of  which  W.  F.  Cur- 
tiss  is  the  manager.  The  goods  were  de- 
livered Saturday,  June  10. 

First  Wheat.  —  Charles  Coe,  the 
warehouse  man,  says  he  commenced  to 
receive  new  wheat  in  storage  Wednesday, 
June  7,  at  Lemoore,  and  June.  10  received 
the  first  for  the  season  at  Han  ford.  He 
states  that  almost  all  of  the  wheat  this 
year  is  of  the  Sonora  variety  and  it  is  not 
of  the  best  grade. 

Buying  Simonis.  —  Paul  Peninch  is 
shipping  by  express  all  the  good  Prunis 
simonis  that  he  can  buy.  He  has,  leased 
or  bought  the  fruit  from  several  orchards 
in  this  county,  and,  by  thinning  the  trees, 
he  produces  a  fine  quality  of  this  most 
excellent  fruit.  Some  he  shipped  were  as 
large  as  apples.  He  ships  to  Salt  Lake 
and  gets  big  returns  there  for  the  product. 
Monterey. 

Big  Barley  Crop.  —  Salinas  Index: 
V.  Tavernetti,  who  farms  the  T.  J.  Field 
tract  of  land,  between  Gonzales  and  Sole- 
dad,  expects  15,000  sacks  of  fine  barley. 
He  owns  two  threshing  outfits  and  ex- 
pects to  begin  threshing  on  June  22. 

Orange. 

Money  in  Celery. — Anaheim  Gazette: 
Celery  growers  look  forward  to  the  most 
successful  year  in  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try. Last  year  a  total  of  about  3000  acres 
was  harvested,  and  this  year  the  area  will 
be  greatly  increased.  According  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Cel- 
ery Growers'  Association,  a  total  of 
2,064,670  dozen  bunches  of  celery  was  sent 
out  for  the  season  just  closed.  For  this 
the  growers  received  in  cash  $331,862.11. 
Packing  house  expenses  for  handling  the 
crop  amounted  to  $2390.98,  a  remarkably 
low  rate.  These  figures  apply  only  to  the 
crop  handled  through  the  association, 
and  do  not  include  independent  shipments. 
The  association  last  year  controlled  the 
major  portion  of  the  trade,  and  has  been 
so  satisfactory  in  its  dealings  with  grow- 
ers that  this  year  it  bids  fair  to  have  the 
handling  of  the  entire  output  of  the  peat 
lands.  Preparations  are  being  made  to 
care  for  about  2500  carloads  the  coming 
season. 

Sun  Benito. 

Reduced  Hay  Yield.— Hollister  Free 
Lance:  After  a  careful  investigation 
Manager  R.  P.  Lathrop  of  the  Lathrop 
Hay  Co.  places  the  hay  crop  for  this  sea- 
son at  23,000  tons,  which  is  about  3000 
tons  short  of  last  year's  yield.  The  yield 
is  not  only  short,  but  the  hay  is  weighing 
lighter  than  it  did  last  season.  The  qual- 
ity is  also  below  stand  ard  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  red  leaf  and  rust.  While 
there  are  some  exceptionally  fine  crops, 
the  most  of  the  hay  will  be  of  medium 
grade. 

8»n  Diego 

Bee  Men  Will  Pool  Honey  Crop. 
—Union,  June  15:  Members  of  the  San 
Diego  Honey  Producers'  Association  met 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  yesterday 
and  decided  to  pool  their  crop  and  work 
on  the  co-operative  plan  this  year.  The 
scheme  is  similar  to  that  which  the  raisin 
growers  have  followed  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  association  contains  many  of 
the  prominent  bee  men  of  the  county.  It 
was  voted  to  rent  a  warehouse  in  the 
city  and  have  all  the  honey  brought  to 
this  place,  to  be  graded  and  sold,  or  held 
for  better  prices  if  the  market  is  not  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  It  is  thought  that 
if  most  of  the  honey  producers  in  the 
county  bring  their  honey  here  the  prices 
can  to  some  extent  be  controlled.  The 
price  at  present  ranges  from  4  to  4$  cents 
a  pound  for  extracted  honey,  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  will  fall  below  4  cents.  If 
so,  the  honey  will  probably  be  kept  until 
it  goes  up  again.  The  association  ap- 
pointed Z.  Quincy  inspector  and  grader 
and  Henry  Perkins  and  Roscoe  Hazard 


to  look  after  the  warehouse.  It  was  also 
decided  to  meet  again  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  at  the  Ramona  Tent  village,  to 
further  consider  the  proposition  and  to 
hear  reports  on  how  the  new  plan  is  work- 
ing. The  estimates  of  the  different  mem- 
bers as  to  the  value  of  the  honey  crop 
this  season  varied  greatly.  Some  put  it 
as  low  as  $20,000,  while  others  thought  it 
would  at  least  reach  the  $100,000  mark. 
Most  of  them  thought  that  the  season 
was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  make 
any  sort  of  a  reliable  estimate. 

San  Joaquin. 

First  New  Rye. — Lodi  Sentinel,  June 
15:  M.  P.  Stein  &  Co.  of  Stockton  have 
received  the  first  carload  of  new  rye.  It 
was  grown  by  H.  E.  Wolfe  at  Garrison 
switch,  on  the  Corral  Hollow  Railroad, 
and  is  very  fine  and  plump.  Mr.  Wolfe 
secured  from  six  to  seven  sacks  an  acre  on 
the  same  ground  that  last  season  he  only 
harvested  about  2\  sacks. 

Hay  Curing  Fast.— Stockton  Inde- 
pendent, June  17:  The  warm  days  have 
had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  baying  and 
the  farmers  have  been  able  to  cut  a  large 
acreage  each  day.  The  sun  has  been  dry- 
ing it  out  at  a  fast  rate  and  it  will  not 
take  long  for  the  cuttings  to  be  ready  for 
baling.  The  sickles  are  busy  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  valley  and  a  large  quantity  of 
feed  will  be  cut  this  season.  The  quality 
is  spotted  according  to  the  vicinity  in 
which  it  was  grown.  A  large  portion  of  the 
crop  will  be  above  the  average,  but  the 
dealers  assert  that,  unless  there  is  a 
greatly  increased  demand  over  that  of  a 
year  ago,  the  prices  are  liable  to  be  weak. 
Should  the  foreign  demand  improve,  it  is 
possible  that  hay  will  bring  a  good  price 
this  year.  At  present  everyone  appears 
to  be  pursuing  a  waiting  policy. 

Grapes  and  Almonds.— Lodi  Her- 
ald :  Eleven  cents  is  offered  for  almonds, 
which  growers  think  too  low,  and  but  few 
sales  are  reported.  The  price  of  $150  per 
acre,  buyer  to  harvest  the  yield,  is  about 
what  may  be  expected  for  table  grapes 
before  the  season  opens. 

Epidemic  op  Influenza  — Lodi  Sen- 
tinel: Influenza  is  prevalent  among  horses 
in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  owners  of  animals  to  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  the  malady  has  resulted  in 
the  death  of  quite  a  number  of  valuable 
horses.  A  man  named  Allen,  residing  8 
miles  from  Stockton  on  the  San  Joaquin 
river',  has  lost  nine  head  during  the  last 
two  weeks.  On  South  Center  street,  in 
Stockton,  there  are  several  dangerous 
cases.  The  veterinary  surgeons  have  re- 
ceived calls  from  many  places,  showing 
that  the  disease  sprang  up  simultaneously 
in  different  localities  in  that  region. 

Turkeys  Destroying  Grasshop- 
pers.— E.  C.  Dickinson,  from  Ripon, 
reports  grasshoppers  devastating  fields  in 
that  vicinity  by  devouring  everything 
green  in  their  course.  Perry  Yaple  of 
that  town  has  600  turkeys  which  he 
turned  into  his  alfalfa  fields.  The  turkeys 
have  arrested  the  destructive  work  of  the 
locusts  by  devouring  the  insects.  While 
the  hoppers  are  being  thinned  out  by  the 
fowl  the  latter  are  thriving. 

Santa  Clara. 

Cherries,  Pears  and  Prunes 
Light. — Campbell  Interurban  Press:  In 
many  orchards  there  were  not  enough 
cherries  for  family  use,  where  heretofore 
many  tons  were  marketed.  The  prices 
being  good — 10c  to  12c  per  pound — caused 
the  owners  to  go  over  their  trees,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  paid  for  the 
trouble.  It  is  said  this  will  be  a  bumper 
year  for  apricots  and  the  crop  looks  fine. 
The  prices  are  not  what  they  should  be — 
$25  being  named  for  choice  canning  Moor- 
parks,  and  the  price  ranging  from  that 
down  to  $14  or  $15.  Those  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  pears  have  a  bonanza 
this  yfar,  we  having  heard  of  $70  per  ton 
having  been  paid,  and  the  ruling  price  is 
about  $60.  We  have  no  reason  for  chang- 
ing our  estimate  on  prunes.  The  past 
week  we  have  covered  much  additional 
ground  and  find  only  a  very  few  places 
where  a  quarter  of  last  year's  crop  is  to  be 
found,  the  estimate  being  nearer  a  tenth, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  find  the  number  of 
places  where  that  figure  would  be  entirely 
too  high.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of 
places  for  miles  in  either  direction  from 
Campbell  will  fall  below  that  figure,  if 
the  owners'  estimates  are  worth  anything. 
The  Imperial  prune  crop  is  practically 
nothing,  where  usually  good  crops  have 
been  secured. 

Solano. 

Five  Thousand  Acres  Marsh  Land 
Sold. — Suisun  special  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
The  most  important  real  estate  transac- 
tion that  has  been  made  in  Solano  county 
in  many  years  has  been  closed  by  Edward 
Dinkelspiel,  editor  of  the  Solano  Repub- 
lican, and  a  well-known  real  estate  man, 
representing  a  syndicate  of  influential 
men.  The  purchasers  include  E.  Dinkel- 
spiel of  Suisun  and  Frank  Maskey  and 
Joseph  Harvey  of  San  Francisco.  The 


tract  of  marsh  land  purchased  consists  of 
about  5000  acres  and  the  price  paid  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $120,000.  The  purchase  comprises  the 
famous  Chamberlain  tract,  recognized  as 
the  finest  duck  shooting  land  in  the  State. 
For  some  time  the  reclamation  of  marsh 
lands  in  Solano  county  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  the  successful  ex- 
periments made  on  a  small  scale  will  un- 
questionably form  the  precursor  to  an  ex- 
tensive scheme  of  reclamation.  The 
acquisition,  therefore,  of  the  Chamberlain 
tract  will  mean  much  for  Solano  county. 
The  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad 
track  and  running  for  several  miles  along 
the  Suisun  slough  is  unexcelled  marsh 
land  and  has  been  pronounced  by  ex- 
perienced men  to  be  capable  of  producing 
crops  of  various  kinds,  if  reclaimed  and 
put  under  cultivation.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  finest  asparagus  land  and  if  de- 
voted to  this  industry  will  yield  the  own- 
ers in  the  neighborhood  of  $150  per  acre, 
clear  of  expense. 

Abandoning  Harvesters.  —  Marys- 
ville  Democrat:  No  less  than  half  a  dozen 
farmers  ia  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Vista,  who 
are  conducting  operations  in  the  adobe 
sections,  have  determined  to  abandon  the 
use  of  harvesters  this  season  and  will  re- 
vert to  the  use  of  headers  and  stationary 
threshers.  It  is  claimed  that  the  har- 
vesters are  the  cause  of  much  land  be- 
coming foul.  With  the  stationary  thresh- 
ing outfit  the  bad  seed  can  be  destroyed, 
but  with  the  harvester  it  is  scattered  over 
the  ground.  The  straw  can  also  be  bet- 
ter handled  and  would  pay  considerably 
toward  the  expense  of  harvesting. 

Stanislaus. 

Sugar  Beets  Fail. — Stockton  Mail: 
The  sugar-beet  crop  in  Stanislaus  and 
Merced  counties  this  year  will  be  largely 
a  failure.  Although  earlier  in  the  season 
the  beets  gave  promise  of  doing  exception- 
ally well,  in  the  last  three  weeks  a  blight 
has  struck  them.  Some  3500  acres  were 
planted  to  sugar  beets  under  contracts 
with  the  Hawaiian  sugar  concern,  aud  on 
the  Patterson  ranch,  on  the  West  Side, 
the  Alvarado  Company  has  some  500 
acres  of  beets  planted  as  a  test  crop.  The 
latter  company  has  entirely  abandoned 
its  beets  there.  The  money  loss  on  the 
beet  proposition  will  be  considerable,  al- 
though the  sugar  company  will  be  the 
heaviest  loser.  On  practically  the  whole 
acreage  the  sugar  company  had  made  ad- 
vances of  seed,  Japanese  labor,  imple- 
ments, etc.,  which  will  amount  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  $6  an  acre,  and  this  will  be  all 
lost,  as  the  planter,  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  was  to  repay  this  money  if  he 
made  a  crop.  The  loss  to  the  company 
will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$30,000,  other  outlays  and  expenses  con- 
sidered, and  perhaps  more.  The  failure 
is  attributed  to  an  unfavorable  season. 

Barley  Yield  Heavy.— Modesto  Her- 
ald, June  15:  Barley  is  coming  to  all  of 
the  warehouses  of  the  Grange  Company. 
The  first  was  received  Thursday  at  the 
Modesto  warehouse  from  Claude  Maze. 
It  is  15-sack  barley.  I.  L.  Freeman  of 
Salida  also  warehoused  barley  on  Thurs- 
day. The  yield  as  so  far  indicated  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  sacks  to  the  acre  and  the 
quality  is  very  good  —  better  than  last 
year,  although  there  is  some  smut.  The 
best  yield  so  far  reported  comes  from  a 
tract  near  Claus,  owned  by  Earl  Adams, 
that  didn't  look  very  good.  It  is  turning 
out  twenty  sacks  to  the  acre.  New  bar- 
ley is  bringing  95  cents  here.  A  lot  of 
rye  brought  into  Montpelier  by  M.  M. 
Rouse  brought  $1.25.  To  ali  appearances 
new  wheat  will  bring  from  $1.40  to  $1.50. 
Dee  McPike  from  Westley  says  that  bar- 
ley is  running  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two 
sacks  per  acre,  of  good  quality,  and  that 
a  piece  or  two  of  winter-sown  will  run 
eighteen  sacks.  He  places  the  average  at 
fifteen  sacks.  One  of  his  pieces  ran 
twenty-two  sacks  and  one  of  the  pieces  on 
the  Patterson  tract  ran  as  much.  He 
estimates  the  yield  of  the  wheat  at  from 
six  to  eight  sacks. 

Steam  Harvester.  —  A  steam  har- 
vester is  operating  in  the  grain  fields  in 
the  Gray  son- Westley  locality.  The  plant 
comes  from  Chico.  It  comprises  a  trac- 
tion engine  and  a  big  combined  harvester. 
An  auxiliary  engine  operates  the  separa- 
tor and  header,  both  the  traction  engine 
and  the  auxiliary  engine  employing  crude 
oil  for  fuel.  The  plant  harvests  from 
seventy  to  eighty  acres  per  day.  The 
barley  over  there  is  turning  out  from  ten 
to  seventeen  sacks  per  acre,  averaging 
perhaps  twelve  to  fourteen  sacks.  It  is  of 
very  good  quality.  The  wheat  does  not 
promise  to  exceed  five  or  six  sacks  to  the 
acre. 

Sonoma. 

Spring  Wool  Sale. — Cloverdale  Re- 
veille, June  17:  Thursday  was  spring  wool 
sale  day  in  Cloverdale  and  quite  a  number 
of  the  growers  were  in  town  ready  to  dis- 
pose of  their  product,  provided  tbey 
couid  realize  what  they  believed  it  should 
bring— 30  cents  per  pound.    The  buyers 


could  have  secured  the  entire  clip  at  that 
figure,  but  they  declined.  No  sales  were 
reported  for  that  day,  but  on  Friday 
afternoon  28  cents  was  being  offered  and 
a  few  small  sales  had  been  made  at  that 
price.  Some  of  the  growers  were  stead- 
fast in  their  refusal  of  the  offers  made  by 
the  brokers,  evidently  having  confidence 
they  could  receive  a  price  nearer  the  30- 
cent  mark.  At  the  spring  wool  sale  of  a 
year  ago  the  average  price  paid  was  21 
cents.  Not  since  1880— when  29  cents  was 
paid — have  growers  received  such  a  high 
figure  as  has  been  offered  them  this  sea- 
son. 

Sale  of  Apple  Crop.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican:  W.  A.  Griffith  of  Forest- 
ville  is  reported  to  have  sold  his  apple 
crop  of  1905  for  $4500.  He  has  thirty 
acres  of  trees,  about  one-half  of  which  are 
now  bearing  fruit,  and  he  estimates  that 
the  produce  will  be  from  12,000  to  15,000 
boxes,  for  which  he  will  get  37 J  cents  per 
box,  the  purchaser  to  pick  and  box  the 
yield. 

Returns  From  Wool.— Healdsburg 
Enterprise,  June  17:  Mr.  D.  Walgamott 
of  the  Rock  Pile  ranck  was  in  town  Fri- 
day. He  sold  his  wool  at  the  Clover- 
dale sales  Thursday  for  29  cents.  Many 
of  the  growers  had  not  sold  yet  and  were 
holding  out  in  hopes  that  30  cents  would 
be  paid.  Mr.  Walgamott  realized  over 
$2,400  from  the  sale  of  his  wool. 

Sutter. 

Good  Sample  of  Macaroni  Wheat. 
— Yuba  City  Farmer,  June  16:  Prof. 
L.  A.  Fitz  last  week  gathered  several  fine 
samples  of  the  genuine  macaroni  wheat 
from  the  experimental  farm  in  this 
county.  The  wheat  is  bearded  and  the 
heads  are  large  and  long.  The  meshes 
are  full  of  good  big  kernels  and  the  sample 
gives  every  indication  of  curing  up  well 
and  making  a  big  yield.  This  is  one  of 
the  strongest  of  wheats  in  gluten  and  it 
has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  department 
for  years  to  have  it  grown  successfully  in 
this  valley. 

Grasshoppers  After  Almond 
Trees. — The  grasshoppers  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Buttes  near  the  McMilin's 
place  are  becoming  thicker  than  ever  and 
recently  came  down  into  Mr.  McMilin's 
almond  orchard.  Some  of  the  hoppers 
have  wings  and  fly  for  some  distance. 
They  eat  the  foliage  of  the  tree  and  the 
hull  of  the  green  nut.  The  Horticultural 
Commissioners  recommended  the  use  of 
arsenic  and  bran  to  stop  them  in  their 
travels  and  no  great  damage  is  looked  for, 
as  the  insects  are  confined  mostly  to  the 
dry  pastures  on  the  hills. 

Hop  Crop  Not  Large.— According  to 
reports  from  the  hop  fields  in  this  county, 
the  crop  will  be  about  25%  short  of  what 
it  was  last  season.  The  roots  did  not 
throw  out  the  usual  number  of  vines  and 
the  weather  conditions  have  not  been 
favorable  during  the  past  spring  for  the 
usual  healthy  growth. 

Tehama. 

Shipping  Apricots  North.— Corning 
Observer,  June  15:  In  the  neighborhood 
of  800  crates  of  apricots  have  already  been 
shipped  to  Portland  and  the  season  is  not 
yet  over.  They  are  bringing  good  prices 
this  year,  the  market  having  continued 
strong.  Seventy-five  to  90  cents  per  box  is 
the  average  price,  meaning  a  net  profit  to 
the  shipper  of \\  to  2cents  per  pound.  The 
heaviest  shippers  are  George  Atkins,  Wm. 
Inns,  R.  McEwen,  G.  Atkinson,  W.  H. 
Samson  and  C.  Radebaugh. 

Tulare. 

Bought  the  Ftrst  Grain.— Porter- 
ville  Messenger:  Thomas  G.  Aitken  of 
Visalia,  agent  for  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
through  the  local  representative,  Robert 
Horbach,  purchased  the  first  grain  in  this 
part  of  the  county  this  season,  the  deal 
being  for  two  carloads,  or  600  sacks,  of 
the  best  wheat  that  will  be  shipped  out  of 
this  vicinity  this  year.  The  wheat  was 
grown  by  John  Sinclair  and  F.  M.  Car- 
lisle on  section  21,  southwest  of  Terra 
Bella,  and  we  understand  the  price  was 
better  than  $1.30.  The  wheat  is  from  the 
first  cutting  anywhere  around  here  and 
the  grain  was  too  early  to  be  affected  by 
the  rust.    It  is  plump  and  full. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL.  CAUTERY 
OK  FIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


My  Old  Clothes. 

I  used  to  have  a  suit  of  clothes 

All  rags  and  paint  and  dirt, 
What  luxury  it  was  to  wear 

A  suit  I  couldn't  hurt ! 
Secure  within  that  wreck  of  cloth 

I  grovelled  on  the  ground; 
In  garret,  stable,  garden,  yard, 

Primeval  bliss  I  found. 
It  waxed  familiar  with  the  woods, 

The  thickets,  marshes,  brooks. 

It  carried  rents  and  burrs  and  mud 

From  all  the  forest  nooks, 
I  got  down  close  to  Mother  Earth, 

My  spirit  seemed  to  root 

And  spread  its  filaments  and  grow 

Within  that  mouldy  suit. 
But  ah,  my  wife,  in  vandal  mood, 

One  hapless  cleaning  day, 
In  valiant  fit  of  tidiness, 

Gave  my  old  suit  away  ! 

And  now  I  weed  the  garden  walks 

At  length  of  formal  hoe, 
And  keep  within  the  proper  paths 

When  to  the  woods  I  go. 
I've  lost  the  sense  of  sweet,  warm  dirt, 

The  kinship  with  the  ground; 
I  must  be  careful  of  my  clothes 

Whene'er  I  tinker  'round. 

I  do  not  own  a  single  suit 

But  claims  my  constant  care, 
No  shred  of  blessed  cloth  that  I 

Obliviously  wear. 
Before  my  oldest  suit  is  fit 

For  either  work  or  fun, 
A  solemn  year — at  least  a  year — 

Must  circumspectly  run. 

O,  woman,  woman  !  prim  and  neat, 

The  flower  of  humankind, 
I'd  not  abate  your  daintiness 

And  purity  of  mind; 
But,  oh,  with  heavenly  perfectness, 

Your  graces  will  be  girt 
If  you  will  let  a  happy  man 

Just  wallow  in  the  dirt  I  —Puck. 


A  Little  Ambassadress. 


"  Come  in  ! " 

My  office  door  opened  very  gently, 
and  a  little  face  I  knew  well  peeped 
round.  In  sheer  astonishment  I 
dropped  my  pen. 

" Kathleen  !"  I  said.  "How  in  the 
world  did  you  get  down  here  ?  You're 
not  by  yourself,  surely  ?  " 

"Oh,  no;  course,  nursie's  with  me," 
and  the  blue  eyes  smiled  at  me  so 
sweetly;  "but  she's  gone  shopping. 
I'm  not  to  go  till  she  comes  for  me." 

"But  what  will  mother  and  auntie 
say?    They'll  think  you're  lost." 

"I'm  too  growed  up  to  get  lost,"  she 
said,  with  a  dignified  little  air. 

I  could  not  help  smiling. 

"Now,  you  little  rogue,"  I  said, 
"when  I've  helped  you  off  with  that 
pretty  blue  coat  and  hat  I  shall  expect 
to  be  told  why  you've  honored  me  with 
a  visit  to  the  city  during  business 
hours." 

She  settled  herself  sedately  in  a  chair 
opposite  to  me,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
pretty  picture  she  made  with  her  mass 
of  fair  hair  and  her  sweet  little  face. 

"It's  a  most  'portant  visit,"  she  said. 
"  I've  come  to  ask  you  to  my  party 
next  We'n'sday." 

"  Indeed  ?  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
come.  So  that's  what  brought  you 
down  here,  is  it  ?  " 

I  had  heard  great  tales  about  this 
party,  but  not  from  Kathleen.  This 
was  evidently  her  surprise  for  me. 

"Shall  I  be  expected  to  do  anything 
in  particular  ?  "  I  asked. 

"You'll  have  to  make  believe  all  the 
time,  like  you  always  do  at  our  house." 

This  was  certainly  a  candid  statement. 
I  wondered  if  the  rest  of  the  family 
shared  the  same  view.  I  hoped  not, 
because  I  was,  as  a  rule,  particularly 
serious  after  Kathleen  had  gone  to  bed. 

"Aunt  Merva  will  be  there,  of 
course,"  I  ventured  to  suggest. 

"'Course  she  will,"  replied  Kathleen. 

Then  she  made  a  tour  of  the  room, 
came  back  and  resumed  her  seat,  and 
asked  me  seriously:  "Is  this  where 
you  play  all  by  yourself  in  the  daytime  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  I  do." 

"Do  you  keep  your  toys  in  those  big 
tin  boxes  ?  " 

"Well,  they're  not  toys  like  those 
in  your  nursery." 

"Do  you  sit  here  all  by  yourself, 
then  ?  " 


I  nodded. 

"  And  never  feel  lonely  ?  " 

"Sometimes,"  I  said  smiling  in  spite 
of  myself  at  the  serious  little  face. 

"I  heard  mummie  tell  daddy  one  day 
you  were  a  lonely  man." 

"Oh  I" 

I  was  certainly  hearing  some  home 
truths. 

"But  you  won't  be  lonely  when  you 
come  to  my  party,  will  you  ?  " 

"No,  dear.  I  like  to  come  as  often 
as  I  can  to  your  house,"  and  I  spoke 
the  truth. 

By  this  time  Kathleen's  nurse  had 
returned — I  expect  she  had  been  wait- 
ing outside  all  the  time — and  with 
strict  injunctions  "not  to  forget  the 
party  next  Wednesday"  my  little  vis- 
itor kissed  me  good-by,  and  I  tried  to 
settle  down  to  work  again. 

But  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  would  keep 
dancing  in  front  of  me  on  my  blotting 
pad.  Sometimes  I  thought  they  were 
Kathleen's  and  sometimes  I  thought 
they  were — some  one  else's.  Kath- 
leen's eyes  and  her  Aunt  Merva's  were 
strangely  alike.   I  had  noticed  it  before. 

The  room  seemed  quite  cheerless  now 
that  she  had  gone. 

In  the  intervening  days  the  postman 
left  strange  notes  for  me. 

Sometimes  the  missives  were  stuck 
together  with  jujubes,  but  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  deciphering  the  signs. 
They  read:  "Don't  forget  the  party 
next  We'n'sday."  As  to  the  crosses — 
well,  the  most  ignorant  person  knows 
what  those  mean  in  a  letter. 

"We'n'sday"  came  at  last,  and,  of 
course,  I  went  to  the  party.  It  was  a 
great  success.  The  house  was  turned 
upside  down  by  a  merry  crowd  of  little 
folks  who  kept  the  fun  going  until  long 
after  they  ought  to  have  been  in  bed. 

Kathleen  queened  it  all  very  prettily, 
and  after  the  last  little  guest  had  de- 
parted and  the  blue  eyes  could  scarcely 
keep  open,  she  persisted  that  she 
wasn't  a  little  bit  tired,  "on'y  hun- 
gry." That  was  a  subterfuge  she  was 
always  guilty  of  at  bedtime. 

Next  day  I  saw  Kathleen  in  the  park 
and  we  discussed  the  party. 

"You  were  a  funny  man,"  she  said. 

I  was  glad  to  know  that  I  had  given 
satisfaction  in  this  direction. 

"Did  you  learn  all  those  stories  from 
pitsher  books,  or  were  they  just  make 
believe?" 

"Both,"  I  said. 

"And  you  didn't  cry  when  you  had  to 
go  home  like  little  Charlie   did,  did 

you?" 

I  assured  her  I  was  able  to  refrain 
from  weeping. 

"And  you  liked  me  the  best  of  all  the 
little  girls  there?" 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

"Quite  sure?"  she  said  coaxingly. 

"Quite  sure,"  I  repeated. 

"Then  mummie  was  wrong,"  she 
said,  triumphantly. 

"How's  that?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  when  mummie  and  Aunt  Mer- 
va came  in  to  say  'Good-night,'  I  heard 
auntie  say  how  fond  you  were  of  me, 
and  mummie  said,  'Yes,  and  I  know 
some  one  else  he's  very  fond  of,  too,  or 
would  be,  if  she'd  let  him,'  and  auntie 
went  quite  funny,  and  said:  'Don't  be 
ridiklus,  Daisy' — Daisy's  what  daddie 
calls  mummie — but  mummie  only 
laughed  and  said:  'I  don't  think  you're 
always  kind  to  him.'  " 

Kathleen  stopped  to  take  breath 
after  this  long  recital,  and  then  went 
on:  "So  after  mummie  went  down- 
stairs, and  auntie  brought  me  a  sweetie 
'fore  I  fell  'sleep  I  asked  if  it  was  true 
if  she  liked  some  little  girl  better'n  me. 
Auntie  said  'No,'  and  then  I  asked  her 
if  she  wasn't  always  kind  to  you. 
Auntie  said,  'Perhaps  not,  sometimes.' 
Then  I  said  she  ought  to  love  you  like  I 
did,  'cos  you  were  lonely  and  had  no 
nice  little  girl  of  your  own  like  my 
daddy  had.  Then  she  stooped  down  to 
kiss  me,  and  her  cheek  was  quite  wet, 
just  as  if  she'd  been  crying.  I've  never 
seen  Auntie  Merva  cry  before." 

There  was  a  serious  look  in  Kath- 
leen's blue  eyes. 

"What  made  Auntie  Merva  cry,  do 
you  th'nk?"  she  asked,  quite  distressed. 

"I  think  I  can  guess,"  I  said,  and 
with  a  full  heart  I  kissed  the  little  up- 
turned face. 

Kathleen  had  told  me  something  1 
wanted   to  know — something   that  I 


have  been  grateful  to  her  for  telling  me 
all  my  life. — Alan  Sanders  in  Baltimore 
Evening  Herald. 

The  Only  Way. 

Stop  in  a  street  and  stare  up  at  a  building, 

Stare  at  a  mast  or  a  window  or  roof; 
Mark  ye  how  quickly  the  folk  gather  to 
you! 

Few  have  the  courage  to  linger  aloof! 

And  from  the  incident  draw  the  deduc- 
tion. 

Patent,  inspiring,  I  think,  on  the  whole; 
If  in  the  world  you  would  have  people 
with  you 

Do  something,  if  only  to  stare  at  a  pole! 
— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


"  Polly  Porter." 

Perhaps  all  parrots  have  equally  re- 
markable memories,  but  twenty- five 
years' acquaintance  with  "Polly  Por- 
ter" enables  me  to  say  that  he  never 
forgets  what  he  has  once  learned.  Like 
other  parrots,  when  he  is  alone  he  ex- 
ercises his  memory,  as  if  amusing  him- 
self. Then  it  is  that  Polly  Porter  chat- 
ters in  sentences;  laughs  aloud,  hysteric- 
ally; calls,  in  various  tones,  command- 
ingly  or  beseechingly;  calls  the  names 
of  servants  who,  but  for  Polly,  would 
have  been  forgotten;  calls  the  cat; 
whistles  for  dogs  who  were  about  him 
years  ago. 

Polly's  cage  is  in  the  bow  window  of 
the  dining  room — a  good  place  for  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  the  family.  When  the 
father  rises  from  the  breakfast  table 
Polly  advises:  "Hurry!  Hurry  up! 
Hurry  ! " 

Later,  with  the  first  movement  pre- 
paratory to  the  children's  start  for 
school,  he  repeats  sharply:  "Hurry 
up!    Hurry  up !  Hurry!" 

When  a  guest  comes  in  he  says  briskly, 
"  Why,  how  d'ye  do  ?  " 

When  he  calls  "Good-by"  to  persons 
passing  on  the  street  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  he  reasons  about  the  coming 
and  departing  guest.  He  quickly  no 
tices  little  children;  coming  to  one  par- 
ticular corner  of  the  bottom  of  his  cage, 
he  flutters  before  a  little  one,  attempt- 
ing baby  talk,  which  is  very  funny,  end- 
ing with  "Beautiful  child!  Beautiful 
child  !  "  and  a  loud  laugh. 

When  the  house  is  quiet  and  his  mis- 
tress has  a  visitor  in  the  parlor  Polly 
craves  attention. 

He  repeats  the  children's  names,  al- 
most as  if  he  were  calling  the  roll,  in 
sweet,  low  tones.  Then  he  says  ":Ma- 
ma  ! "  over  and  over,  in  a  child's  voice 
till  it  is  common  for  a  visitor  to  say,  "  Do 
answer  that  child,"  or  "Some  one  is 
calling  you."  He  comes  very  near  to 
telling  tales,  saying,  "Ah,  ah  !  naughty 
boy  !    with  great  severity. 

Polly  is  most  impatient  at  breakfast 
time,  when  he  shrieks  till  he  receives 
attention:  "  Polly  wants  coffee  !  Polly 
wants  breakfast ! " 

He  takes  a  piece  of  bread  cautiously 
examines  it;  if  it  is  not  well  buttered  he 
throws  it  down.  He  enjoys  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  holding  it  down  with  one  claw 
while  with  the  other  and  his  beak  he 
opens  grape  after  grape,  eats  the  seed 
and  casts  the  pulp  away.  He  easily 
crushes  a  pear  or  an  apple  to  get  at 
the  seeds. 

Last  Christmas  Polly  was  sent  by  his 
owner,  a  New  York  boy,  to  friends  as  a 
present.  They  were  told  of  his  liveliness 
and  astonishing  powers  of  speech. 

For  some  months  Polly  moped  and 
said  nothing,  but  at  last  began  calling 
members  of  the  family  by  name.    If  let 
out  of  his  cage  he  fought  the  pug  and 
whipped  the  cat;  when  shut  up  in  his 
cage  for  punishment  he  would  persist 
ently  work  at  the  wires  till  he  would 
force  them  apart  and  walk  out  defiantly 
Recently  he  began  upon  his  old  lessons, 
and  now  repeats  the  cries  of  the  news 
boys  in  the  street:    "  Extrah  !  Extrah 
'Journal' — 'Sun' — 'Herald' !  "  And 
he  sings  quite  well  "Yankee  Doodle," 
which  was  taught  him  last  summer. 

Good-by,  Polly  !— Mary  Rice  Miller  in 
June  St.  Nicholas. 


There  is  no  nicer  spring  breakfast 
than  a  sliced  green  pepper  cut  very 
small  and  cooked  for  ten  minutes  with 
two  peeled  and  diced  tomatoes  in  a 
little  butter;  add  four  eggs  lightly 
beaten  and  stir  as  for  a  scramble. 


Grown  Suddenly  Old. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed,"  said  a 
woman  recently,  "how  the  women  you 
know  will  go  on  appearing  the  same  for 
years,  and  every  season  you  will  hear 
people  say,  '  How  well  Mrs.  So-and-So 
is  looking! '  and  then  suddenly,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  they  will  '  go  crash  ' 
and  look  about  ten  years  older  in  one 
year?  I  have  noticed  it  often.  I  do 
not  lmean  the  effects  of  ill  health,  or 
worries  of  any  kind;  I  simply  mean,  as 
I  say,  they  '  go  crash '  for  no  apparent 
reason. 

"I  have  studied  the  matter  some- 
what, chiefly  with  a  view  to  my  own 
appearance,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  in 
the  way  we  dress,  or,  rather,  contrive 
to  dress,  for  it  is  the  changing  one's 
style  that  so  often  proves  fatal.  Of 
course,  we  must  grow  older — that  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  But  as  long  as 
we  do  our  hair  and  dress  in  practically 
the  same  styles  the  changes  that  must 
take  place  in  even  the  best  preserved 
women  are  not  very  noticeable,  and  in 
some  women  are  hardly  perceived  at 
all.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake,  for  in- 
stance, for  a  woman  who  is  past  her 
first  youth  to  change  the  fashion  of  do- 
ing her  hair.  It  accentuates  every 
mark  of  time  and  calls  attention  to 
every  defect.  A  change  in  the  fashions 
too  rashly  adopted  also  often  adds 
years  to  the  appearance  of  a  woman. 
The  modes  must  be  followed  very  slowly 
and  cautiously. 

"  Bright  colors  also  are  a  great  mis- 
take. I  know  a  woman  who  wore 
mourning  for  many  years  and  was  won- 
derfully youthful  in  her  appearance. 
One  spring  she  went  into  colors  and 
jumped  from  forty  to  fifty  at  a  bound. 
Every  one  noticed  it  If  she  had  had 
the  good  sense  to  continue  her  black 
with  just  a  touch  of  color,  she  would 
not  have  lost  her  reputation  for  youth- 
fulness. 

"Hats  just  now  are  dangerous  to 
trifle  with.  A  too  youthful  looking  hat 
has  proved  many  a  middle  aged  woman's 
undoing.  An  English  woman  who  is 
still  beautiful  in  sweeping  black  gowns, 
Marie  Antoinette  capes  and  a  modified 
cap  of  the  same  style,  said  to  me  once 
that  every  woman  of  forty  should  adopt 
a  uniform  costume — something  that 
suited  her,  that  her  friends  would  get 
accustomed  to  identify  her  with,  and 
that  she  would  never  change.  I  thought 
it  such  a  good  idea  and  think  seriously, 
even  now,  of  adopting  it. 

"Do  you  know  Mrs.  A — ?  A  year  ago 
she  was  the  youngest-looking  woman  of 
her  age  I  knew.  Well,  I  saw  her  yes- 
terday in  church  and  she  gave  me  a 
shock.  She  looked  years  older.  'Why 
is  it? '  I  said  to  myself,  and  I  set  to  dis- 
cover what  it  was.  Her  face  looked  as 
fresh  as  usual.  Then  I  noticed  her  hair. 
'What  a  mistake!'  I  exclaimed,  in- 
wardly, for  she  had  dragged  over  the 
soft  waves  which  usually  rippled  back 
from  her  forehead  nearly  to  her  eye- 
brows. '  I  suppose  that  is  on  account 
of  the  new  fashioned  tip-tilted  hat  she 
is  wearing,'  I  surmised  to  myself.  But 
the  hat  and  the  hair  gave  her  a  worn 
and  older  look  that  I  never  noticed  be- 
fore. Why  couldn't  the  woman  have 
kept  to  her  neat  toques,  which  are  still 
worn,  and  her  softly  waved  hair,  that 
grew  so  prettily  around  her  temples? 
She  has  lost  even  her  smart  look  in  fol- 
lowing the  ultra  fashions." 


When  kerosene  is  spilled  on  a  carpet 
or  rug  do  not  cry,  but  scatter  cornmeal 
copiously  over  the  spot.  In  twenty 
minutes  or  so  sweep  it  up  and  put  on 
some  fresh  meal.  Keep  this  process  up 
till  all  signs  of  the  oil  have  vanished. 
The  odor  will  probably  linger  longer. 
After  a  day  or  two  the  stain  may  re- 
appear, as  the  oil  which  went  through 
the  carpet  is  drawn  up  by  capillary 
attraction,  but  applications  of  meal  will 
eventually  cause  it  to  disappear  en- 
tirely.  

There  are  several  species  of  fish, 
reptiles  and  insects  which  never  sleep 
in  the  whole  of  their  existence.  Among 
fish  it  is  positively  known  that  pike, 
salmon  and  goldfish  never  sleep  at  all, 
also  that  there  are  several  others  in 
the  fish  family  that  never  sleep  more 
than  a  few  minutes  a  mouth.  There 
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are  dozens  of  species  of  flies  which 
never  indulge  in  slumber,  and  from 
three  to  five  species  of  serpents  which 
also  never  sleep. 


Beds  and  Bedding. 


Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  sleep 
than  a  neatly  made  bed,  with  snow- 
white  sheets  and  pillows  that  give  forth 
the  faint  old-time  fragrance  of  laven- 
der. Yet  this  sweet  herb  is  as  seldom 
found  in  linen  closets  of  the  city  house- 
wife as  is  the  large,  restful  bed  of  "flat- 
less"  days.  So  precious  has  space  be- 
come in  apartments  (and  nearly  all  the 
city  lives  in  this  fashion)  that  any 
makeshift  which  saves  room  is  used  in 
place  of  a  bed. 

There  are  two  good  rules  on  the 
proper  position  of  a  bed.  It  should 
never  be  placed  against  the  wall,  where 
there  is  often  an  imperceptible  damp- 
ness. It  should  never  stand  in  a  recess 
or  corner  where  there  is  not  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  fresh  air.  Dull 
headaches  in  the  morning  can  nearly 
always  be  traced  to  sleeping  in  a  bed 
far  from  a  window. 

All  sorts  of  coverlets  are  now  used 
for  beds,  but  the  plain,  snow-white 
counterpane  looks  cool  and  restful  in 
summer.  Bedspreads  of  dotted  Swiss 
or  net  are  also  appropriate  if  used  over 
a  foundation.  The  net  for  this  purpose 
should  be  of  coarse  mesh  and  large 
enough  when  spread  over  the  bed  to 
clear  the  floor  on  three  sides.  Flounces 
of  heavy  Russian  lace  about  4  or  5 
inches  wide  may  be  used  for  an  edge. 
Many  good  housewives  think  a  white 
coverlet  cold  looking  and  less  pictur- 
esque than  one  in  color. 

Blankets  are  always  preferable  to 
quilts  and  comfortables,  excepting 
those  of  soft  down.  Blankets,  of 
course,  can  be  washed,  but  frail  women 
find  them  heavier  and  not  so  warm  as 
down  comfortables.  All  authorities, 
however,  agree  in  condemning  that  fa- 
vorite of  past  days,  the  "crazy  quilt," 
and  most  of  the  other  old-fashioned 
quilts.  Although  blankets  are  un- 
doubtedly better  than  ordinary  com- 
fortables, a  large  number  of  house- 
keepers feel  that  their  means  will  not 
permit  them  to  use  blankets  exclu- 
sively, and  therefore  they  add  to  their 
bedding  comfortables,  which  are  cheap 
and  warm.  Certainly  some  of  the 
simple  home- made  comfortables  in 
cheesecloth  of  delicate  tints  look  clean 
and  pretty  in  country  cottages. 

Most  housewives  imagine  that  linen  is 
the  ideal  material  for  sheets,  but 
several  household  authorities  consider 
it  inferior  to  a  good  quality  of  cotton 
for  this  purpose.  Linen  is  cold  and 
"slippery."  It  is  no  more  appropri- 
ate for  sheets  than  it  is  for  body  wear, 
owing  to  its  non-absorbent  quality. 
The  wrinkles  in  linen  sheets  are  harder 
to  smooth  out  than  those  in  cotton,  and, 
in  addition,  keep  a  bed  from  looking 
fresh.  Linen,  however,  is  at  its  best 
when  used  for  tablecloths  and  napery. 
For  all  such  purposes  it  is  the  ideal 
material. 

Mattresses  are  difficult  to  clean,  and 
even  some  work  to  brush  properly, 
owing  to  the  creases  around  the  uphol- 
sterer's buttons.  If  they  are  not  con- 
stantly and  completely  covered  by  pro- 
tectors the  dust  will  gradually  enter 
every  crease.  One  piece  of  unbleached 
cotton  sheeting  should  be  stretched 
over  the  entire  mattress.  The  end  of 
the  sheeting  should  first  be  pinned  to 
the  top  of  the  mattress,  the  rest  drawn 
down  to  the  foot,  under  the  mattress, 
and  up  again  to  the  top,  where  the 
upper  and  under  ends  should  be  neatly 
basted  together.  After  all  wrinkles 
are  smoothed  out,  the  edges  of  the 
sheeting  along  the  sides  of  the  mattress 
are  roughly  basted  together.  There 
should  be  two  protectors  for  every 
mattress,  so  that  when  one  is  in  the 
wash  the  other  can  take  its  place. 

When  there  is  illness  in  the  family 
some  housewives  use,  in  addition,  thick 
comforters  of  unbleached  cotton,  which 
can  be  easily  washed.  Pillows  and  bol- 
sters are  often  covered  with  cheap  cot- 
ton or  calico  to  protect  the  ticking. 

When  airing  a  bed,  place  two  chairs 
at  the  foot,  about  2  or  3  feet  away; 
then  draw  the  bedclothes  over  them, 
leaving  the  mattress  bare,  or  if  you 


prefer,  place  the  bedding  on  separate 
chairs.  A  certain  very  particular 
housekeeper  arranged  two  strong 
hooks  in  every  one  of  the  bedrooms  in 
inconspicuous  corners,  opposite  each 
other,  and  about  5  feet  from  the  floor. 
In  the  morning  she  stretched  a  line 
from  hook  to  hook  and  hung  the  bed- 
ding over  it  to  air  for  about  two  hours. 
— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Colonial  Cake. — Cream  one  cup  of 
sugar  with  a  third  of  a  cup  of  butter 
and  then  beat  in  two  eggs,  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  which  have  been  first 
whipped  separately,  a  cupful  of  milk  in 
which  is  dissolved  a  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
and  lastly  two  cups  of  flour  with  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  sifted 
in  it.  This  is  an  old-time  recipe  and 
used  for  both  layer  and  loaf  cakes. 

Asparagus  Soup. — When  asparagus 
is  plenty  and  cheap,  make  an  aspara- 
gus soup  by  cooking  together  in  two 
quarts  of  milk  a  large  bunch  of  the  best 
of  vegetables,  two  peeled  and  quart- 
ered potatoes,  a  stalk  of  celery,  a  small 
onion  and  a  bouquet  of  herbs.  When 
soft  press  through  a  sieve  and  season 
with  salt  and  paprika.  Bind  the  soup 
with  flour  and  butter,  about  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  each.  One  quart  each  of 
milk  and  water  may  be  used  instead  of 
two  quarts  of  milk. 

Strawberry  Pudding. — Beat  the 
whites  and  yolks  of  four  eggs,  first 
separately  and  then  together,  until 
very  light;  add  one  pint  of  milk  and 
four  cupfuls  of  flour.  Beat  this  mix- 
ture smooth  before  adding  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  two  salt- 
spoonfuls  of  salt  and  two  and  a  half  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Drain  a 
quart  of  berries,  dredge  with  flour,  stir 
into  the  batter  and  turn  into  buttered 
patty  pans.  Set  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water,  cover  and  boil  steadily  for  three 
hours. 

Princess  Potatoes. — When  you  have 
left  cold  mashed  potatoes  in  sufficient 
quantity  press  them  into  a  small,  plain 
mould,  so  that  you  can  cut  them  into 
strips  2  inches  long,  1  inch  wide  and  2 
inch  thick.  Have  in  a  saucer  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  melted  and  seasoned 
with  a  little  cayenne  and  minced  pars- 
ley. Cover  every  part  of  the  potato 
strips  with  this,  let  them  stand  until 
butter  hardens,  then  dip  iuto  beaten 
egg.  With  a  knife  remove  them  to 
buttered  baking  tin  and  place  in  the 
oven  for  about  twelve  minutes  to  brown 
nicely. 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream  With  Choco- 
late Sauce. — Beat  the  whites  of  six 
eggs  and  add  three  cupfuls  of  sugar 
and  one  quart  of  boiling  milk;  turn  into 
a  double  boiler  and  cook  for  three  min- 
utes; then  stir  in  the  beaten  whites  of 
the  six  eggs  and  a  teaspoonful  of  ex- 
tract of  vanilla.  When  cold  stir  in  a 
quart  of  thick  cream.  The  chocolate 
sauce  is  made  as  follows:  Mix  three 
ounces  of  grated  chocolate  with  two  and 
one-fourth  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar, 
two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  hot  water  and 
four  tablespooufuls  of  melted  butter, 
and  cook  until  it  strings;  then  add  a 
little  vanilla  and  serve  with  the  cream. 
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"Painkittw 

(PERRY  DA  Vis') 

Has  cured  more  cases  of  sickness 
than  any  other  medicine.  It's  the 
best  remedy  for 

Cramps. 

Colic. 

Diarrhoea,  Etc 

A  household  remedy. 


J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

We  furnish  promptly:  Farmers,  orchard  men, 
men  and  wives,  blacksmiths,  teamsters,  and 
servants.  Send  us  your  orders  and  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Female  Dept.,  334  Sutter  St  Phone  Main  5306 

Male  Dept.,  638  Sacramento  St  Phone  Main  1814. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"Eastern  Star"  Hams  and  Bacon 
"Golden  Gate"  Leaf  Lard 


Primrose"  Salad  Oil 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

YEARLY  SALES  $4,750,000  00 


WES 


EAT  COMPANY 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


PACKERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTED 

PRODUCTS 


Don't  Burn— Toasts 

Here's  to  the  Toaster  that  toasts  golden  brown, 
Deligh's  the  heart  of  Peasant  and  Crown, 
All  other  devices  are  black  burning  roasters, 
When  compared  to  RULOFSON'S  CALI- 
FORNIA TOASTERS. 

Price     x^^^v  25cts. 


Patented 


RULOFSON'S  CALIFORNIA  TOASTER 

is  without  an  equal  as  a  culinary  utensil;  makes 
delicious,  crisp,  golden  brown  toast  without  burned 
edges;  excellent  to  warm  over  rolls  or  biscuits — 
doesn't  dry  them  up.  Placed  under  a  saucepan  it 
prevents  the  contents  from  scorching  or  sticking  to 
the  bottom;  flne  for  keeping  food  warm. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  them  send  us  25c  and 
we  will  forward  Toaster  by  express.  Send  name 
of  your  hardware  dealer  and  receive  handsome 
California  Souvenir,  FREE. 

Mention  Pacinc  Rural  Press. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  COMPANY, 
238  Crosslcy  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQU ALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  810.50  TO  J16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  ROME,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


ta 


We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  w«t(  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCI8CO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  136;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  150.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular. 


DR.  G.  S.  MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 

AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 
Analyse*— Soils,  Fertil- 
izers, Water,  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-86  Kew  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


$25.^ 

Round  Trip 

San  Francisco  to 
Portland  for  the 

Lewis  &  Clark 
Exposition 

Tickets  good  going  on  excursion  train 
leaving  San  Francisco  every  Saturday 
during  Exposition.  Return  limit  10 
days,  returning  on  any  regular  train;  or 
tickets  may  be  exchanged  for  return  by 
steamer  to  San  Francisco. 

Special  Tour  and 
21  -  Day  Tickets 


For  full  information  ask  agents 


Southern  Pacific 


San  Francisco  Office,  613  Market  St. 


IRRIGATION  HOSE,  ETC 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

SUN  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

603  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

ROSS  McMAHON 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 

Tents  Rented. 
Bags,  Tents,  Awnings,  Hammocks  and  Covers. 

35  MARKET  STREET, 

Phone  Bush  858.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Look  After  Your  Fences  Now. 

Ubc  the  .1.  F.  Plattenberger  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Post,  the  post  that  will  not  rot,  corrode  or 
burn.  It  is  the  post  that  will  last  FOREVER.  It 
improves  with  age.  Make  them  yourself.  Nothing 
is  more  simple.  For  molds  and  further  description, 
address 

J.  P.  Plattenberger,  Savanna.  III. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


Wc  bate  btta  nukjnr  the  Bou  Fru.t  Ladder 
aanc«  1  r"  "J  thnuuodi  ol  them  in  now  In 
uae.  T  '  ,  art  lighter,  itronger  ind  HtUci  than 
•ST  other  A  10-H.  ,■■>■..  *<.ehi  25  lb*. 

ar>  Itul  c*l>  and  boyi  can  handle  rhem.  Each 
n*p  u  braced  wiih  lour  win  hioi  We  viU 
«hip  one  or  more  to  tWf  S.  P.  R.  R  Stat.on  In 
Cabforma,  oo  wteipt  ol  Pn.,  rtnli  ptr  frol 
tnd  pttp*#  thi  /■«,')) A.' 

Driver,  kttx  k  Co..  San  Leiolro,  Cal. 


SMN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  12.50;  ion-lb.  kegs,  84.50; half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  83£c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,  Stfc.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
039-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Separator  News 

Did  you  think  all  separators  were 
,  alike— that  any  kind  was  good  enough 
-that  makers  "of  hucket  bowl  separa-  I 
I  tors  would  tell  you  their  mac  hines  are 
poor?  Some  dairymen  have  thought  ' 
so — have  dropped  a  bunch  of  money 
that  way.   But  you'll  not  if  you  in- 
vestigate—read The  Separator  News- 
learn  that 

Separators  are  Vastly  Different 

f  A  cow's  leg  and  tail  may  look  alike, 
but  they're  very  different.  One  Is  good 

I  for  support— the  other  to  swipe  your 

Ifacein  flytime. 

I  SEPARATORS  are  just 

(  as  different.  The 
SeparatorNewstells 
how,  tells  it  plainly, 
tells  why  Tubulars 

I  are  best,  appeals  to 

1  your  judgment.  Tu- 

I  bularsrecovermore 

r  butter  fat —  skim 
twice  as  clean  by 
official  tests.  It'sthe 
only   simple  bowl 

I  separator.  TheSep- 

I  arator  News  tells 

f  about  separators— is  issued  periodical- 
ly—subscription free.  Write  for  it 
and  catalog  No.  C-131. 

I    Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


David  Lubin  and  His  Work. 


S.  Hartman  writes  to  the  Merced 
Sun  as  follows: 

Recently  many  European  press  dis- 
patches, including  also  those  from 
Rome  of  the  8  th  and  9  th  inst.  in  the 
Sun,  had  some  interesting  things  to 
publish  about  the  great  success  with 
which  Mr.  David  Lubin  of  Sacramento 
has  met  there  with  his  strenuous  effort 
in  a  worthy  cause,  i.  e.,  to  advance  the 
interest  of  the  agriculturists. 

What  Mr.  Lubin  could  not  succeed  in 
bringing  about  at  home,  nor  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  very  ones  for 
whose  interest  he  was  working  so  dili- 
gently, he  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
among  the  great  scientists,  economists, 
and  even  royalty  of  Europe,  where  he 
appeared  as  a  stranger.  There  his 
great  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  speedily  found  wide  recogni- 
tion; so  much  so  that  the  King  of  Italy 
gave  him  substantial  support  by  plac- 
ing at  his  disposal  an  estate  valued  at 


$2,000,000,  with  the  revenues  of  which 
an  institution  such  as  Mr.  Lubin  sug- 
gests should  be  maintained. 

For  the  benefit  of  many,  especially 
the  farmers,  who  know  little  or  noth- 
ing of  Lubin's  grand  undertaking,  I 
desire  the  Sun  to  publish  this  communi- 
cation: 

About  fifteen  years  ago  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  various  newspaper 
items  to  the  effect  that  Lubin  started  a 
movement  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  farmer.  I  had  then  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  but  from  what  I 
knew  of  him  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was 
conscientious,  bright  minded  and  phil- 
anthropically  inclined.  As  I  have  ever 
interested  myself  in  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer,  I  was  desirous  of  learning  from 
Lubin  the  details  of  that  new  movement. 

Mr.  Lubin  is  as  prompt  as  he  is  zeal- 
ous, and  the  return  mail  brought  me 
his  reply,  which  was  quite  interesting; 
for  in  a  clear,  concise  style  he  explained 
his  plan,  so  that  a  school  boy  could 
easily  comprehend  it.  He  also  sent  me 
several  pamphlets  that  he  edited  him- 
self on  the  subject,  which,  unlike  similar 
publications  on  other  matters,  we.re  not 
only  not  dry  reading,  but  brilliant  in  a 
literary  way,  interesting  and  very  in- 
structive. 

I  became  a  convert  to  that  move  and 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  Lubin  for  a  long  time  I  did  what 
little  I  could  to  acquaint  the  farmers  of 
Merced  county  with  that  movement, 
distributed  Lubin's  pamphlets,  which 
he  published  periodically  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  at  his  own  expense,  and  ad- 
dressed the  then  flourishing  Merced 
Grange  on  several  occasions  in  order  to 
explain  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  the 
purport  of  Lubin's  effort  for  the  benefit 
of  the  agriculturist. 

In  the  early  '90s,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Grange,  I  invited  Mr.  Lubin  to  come 
to  Merced  and  address  the  farmers, 
with  which  he  unhesitatingly  complied. 
He  had  a  cordial  reception,  and  the  hall 
of  the  Grange  was  packed,  and  he  was 
listened  to  with  the  closest  attention. 
He  demonstrated  it  very  clearly  from 
a  political  and  practical  economical 
point  of  view  that  the  farmer  should  re- 
ceive the  assistance  of  the  national 
Government  for  its  "protection" 
policy.  Being  himself  a  protectionist, 
he  proved  clearly  that  while  it  is  of 
benefit  to  all  others,  it  is  an  injustice  to 
the  agriculturist,  at  any  rate  on  those 
who  raise  staples  for  support,  for  they 
have  to  sell  their  produce  at  the  world's 
free  trade  prices.  Mr.  Lubin  there- 
fore advocated  that  the  national  Gov- 
ernment should  pay  a  bounty  of  so 
much  per  bushel  on  wheat  and  other 
American  produce  exported,  which 
would  in  a  measure  reimburse  the 
farmer  for  the  injustice  "protection" 
causes  him. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstand- 


A  Durable  Machine 

To  be  a  permanent  benefit  a  Cream  Separator  must  be  durable.  The  Improved 

U.S.  Cream  Separator 

will  outwear  any  other.    We'll  tell  you  why  • 
All  the  working  parts  are  enclosed  and  protected  from  dust,  grit  and  damage 
Anet,?.°I,In>r,  aK  h'*h  Spe  Hd.- U"  in  ?S!  on  steel  balls-  which  greafly  reduce  wea* 

quality  money' can" buy "       "  ***  "  care£ullv  inspected,  and  is  of  the  highest 
Throughout  the  whole  machine  the  parts  are  few,  simple  ' 

and  easy  to  get  at.    Each  completed  machine  is  put  to  a 

thorough  test  before  shipped. 
<Jhe  U'  S'  Factory  'S  supplied  with  the  most  accurate  and 
>  emcient  machinery  to  produce  exact  duplicate  parts,  and 

only  skilled  workmen  are  employed. 

PRACTICAL  PROOF 

But  the  best  proof  of  durability  is  what  the  machine  has 
done  in  actual  use.  In  our  "Dairv  Separator  Catalogue" 
we  have  printed  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  letters  received 
trom  satisfied  users.  (Some  of  them  have  used  the  U  S. 
tor  ten  years  or  over.)  Their  testimony  is  worth  something 
to  You.    Write  for  this  book  now.  J t  will  interest  you. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 
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Prompt  deliveries.  1 8  Distributing  Ware- 
houses in  United  States  and  Canada. 


PrOITlDt  DellVerV  Assured  i?  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse. 
F     1/V,,TI'V  nMUICU  Nodelays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


ARE  OUR 
SPECIALTY 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


we  are  placed  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  S«att,e 


ing  Mr.  Lubin's  idea  is  a  good  and  just 
one,  and  is  so  admitted  by  the  greatest 
scientists  and  students  of  economy 
everywhere,  yet  he  could  not  get  the 
due  support  of  the  American  farmer. 
He  spent  years  of  his  valuable  time, 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  his  pri- 
vate funds,  and  addressed  congressional 
committees  on  several  occasions  in 
Washington  for  the  same  purpose,  still 
he  was  unable  to  achieve  in  those  many 
years  at  home  what  he  accomplished  in 
a  short  while  in  Europe. 

Since  I  have  studied  this  matter  for 
years  I  have  convinced  myself  that  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Lubin  could  not  carry 
out  his  unselfish  philanthropical  scheme 
at  home  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  secure  the  support  of  the  very  ones 
he  so  diligently  worked  for.  The 
American  farmer  is  intelligent  and 
educated  above  the  average,  and  in 
many  instances  considerably  so,  yet 
they  fail  to  harmonize  and  join  hands 
when  a  question  touching  their  own  in- 
terest is  up  for  action. 


J 

Glenn  County,    •   •  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


—  OREGON  BOX—  •  f- 

— two- Gold-Medals-,  Calie  State  F/uh— 

Prize  Winning  Southdown  of  Thomas  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdlv'slons  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico.  Butte  County,  California 


I  oiler  for  a  short  time  only  a  splendid  46-acre 
tract  of  land  In  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which 
for  a  Summer  Resort  is  ideal,  being  so  situated  as 
to  be  free  from  fogs  and  wind  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  hills  and  valleys.  Fenced  and 
cross-fenced;  beautiful  groves  of  natural  woods; 
delightful  and  healthful  climate.  About  2500  as- 
sorted fruit  trees,  and  five  acres  in  table  grapes. 
Location  i 1 ...  miles  from  Los  Gatos.  Fine  house  7 
rooms;  barn  and  outbuildings:  purest  mountain 
water  in  abundance.   Price  $6000. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


"is-TOM  SCALE 

ALSO  PITLESS  AND  SHALLOW  PIT 


J  T1IB  AHERICIH  STALE  CO., 
I  SO*  Am  Bank  Bl  JK.  kum  CU7,  Ho. 


$J5» 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  O.  KOEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Hols  te  In  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 

BEGI8TERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HO  I.  STEINS — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

"HOWARD"  SHORT  HORN  S — Qu  into  Herd,?? 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  St  DURHAM 8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A. J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE&  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


WM.  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

O.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERK8HIRES,  sired  by  Rio 
Bonlto  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  . 
Nlles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIRE8— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


i .  duo  aauraoieuio        can  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  82.00;  85.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  Is  Important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  Pierce  Land  4  Stock  Co., 
Room  881,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


AYRSHIRE  YEAR  BOOK, 


190S. 

Sent  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
C.  M.  WINSLOW,  Brandon, 


Vt. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LA  DO.  Portland.  Oregon. 


50  UNBROKE  HULES, 

coming  four  years  old;  will  make  1100  lbs.,  for  sale. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED, 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  AND 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS  WHEN  EGGS  ARE  HIGH. 

Breeding  Stock  for  sale:  prices  and  Prize  Record 
for  the  asking.  I  bred  BEST  PEN  at  WORLD'S 
FAIR  and  won  ALL  BLUES  at  State  Fair  1904. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  83.00  and  15.00  per  set. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OOR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ol  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


^1 


THE 


We  make  them.  J>  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sondried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots).^1  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  <£•  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 
CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  BEE  HIVE  WARE. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma,  Cal 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma. 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win- 
ter months.  Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.   Prices  on  application, 


Write  for 
catalogue 


O  MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

itmm  MflNUFACTURED    UY  tsTim 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Y.arj. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  f  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reu'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40o.  Address       DEPT.  31,  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


USE 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORTS. 


These  supports  are  now  in  their  fourth  year,  and 
the  universal  verdict  is  "they  do  all  we  claim  for 
them."  Cheap  and  permanent.  Saves  your  trees 
No  breakage  from  any  cause  whatever. 


Samples  free  to  orchardists. 
lars  and  testimonials. 


Write  for  partlcu- 


H0YTS'  TREE  SUPPORT  CO.  (INC.) 

Watsonville,  Cal. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  '£r 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ot 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  for  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata 
logue.  Do  it  to-day.  Esti 
mates  furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Windmill  and 
Feed  Mill  Co. 

35  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successlul 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  stnee  1872.  These  a.e  lor 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  g'  vt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  ur< 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guidt 
tent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 

EarLabels 

for  SHEEP.  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&C0..  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 
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BEST  ON  EARTH 


We  have  hundreds  | 
of  letters  from 
users  of 

Kendall'sl 
Spavin 
Cure 

)  declare  it  to  be  the  "Best  remedy  on  earth" 
Spavins,   Ringbones,   Splints,  Curbs  and  all  j 


lam 
leif  vou  try  It. 
rlce  '9  1;6  tor  $5 


ur  experience  will  be  the  I 


liniment  for  family  use  ithas  | 
I  Kendall's  Spavin  Cu 
'A  Treat!  *e  on  the  Horse."  the  book  free,  or  add  ress  I 
B.J.  KENDALL   CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT.  | 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Open  Air  for  Steer  Feeding. 

In  the  fall  of  1902,  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station  planned  a  series  of 
experiments  to  test  the  comparative 
merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor  feeding  for 
fattening  steers.  These  experiments 
have  now  extended  through  three  sea- 
sons, upon  practically  the  same  plan. 
Twenty-four  steers  were  divided  into 
two  lots  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  One 
lot  was  fed  in  a  large  pen  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  college  barn,  the  other  lot 
was  fed  in  an  open  shed  in  a  yard  ad- 
joining the  barn.  This  shed  was  en- 
closed on  the  two  ends  and  one  side, 
leaving  the  open  side  towards  the  south- 
east. 

During  the  first  season,  the  lot  fed  in 
the  shed  produced  a  slightly  smaller 
gain  and  ate  somewhat  more  food  than 
the  one  fed  in  the  barn.  During  the 
second  season,  the  lot  in  the  barn  again 
produced  a  larger  gain  but  ate  more  food 
than  the  lot  outside.  During  the  first 
season,  it  required  one  and  one-fifth 
pound  more  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of 
gain  in  the  outside  lot  than  in  the  barn 
lot.  During  the  second  season,  it  re- 
quired one  and  one-half  pound  more 
feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  in  the 
open  shed  than  in  the  barn.  During 
the  third  season,  the  two  lots  made 
practically  the  same  gains,  there  being 
only  one-half  pound  difference  per  steer 
and  that  in  favor  of  the  outside  lot.  The 
steers  in  the  shed  ate  less  feed  during 
this  season  than  the  steers  in  the  barn. 
During  this  season  it  required  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  more  feed  to  produce  a 
pound  of  gain  in  the  barn  than  outside. 

During  the  first  two  seasons,  the 
yard  in  which  the  open  shed  was  located 
became  very  muddy  from  the  trampling 
of  the  steers  and  on  account  of  drain- 
age from  higher  ground.  Before  the 
last  season  opened,  a  part  of  this  yard 
was  given  a  coat  of  cinders  which 
allowed  it  to  be  kept  drier  than  during 
the  previous  seasons.  This  may  account 
in  part  at  least  for  the  better  showing 
made  by  the  outside  lot  during  the  last 
experiment. 

From  records  kept  during  these  ex- 
periments, it  appears  that  the  tempera- 
ture has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
gains.  The  large  gains  were  made 
quite  as  often  during  the  colder  periods 
as  during  the  warmer  ones.  In  many 
cases  it  seems  that  the  cold  acts  as  a 
stimulant  which  results  in  greater 
gains.  Even  the  steers  outside  some- 
times made  their  largest  gains  during 
the  coldest  weather.  The  indications 
are  that  it  is  much  more  important  to 
keep  steers  dry  than  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  that  whatever  advantage 
barn  feeding  may  possess  over  outside 
feeding  results  not  from  the  warmer 
but  from  the  drier  quarters. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 

— USE— 

Gasoline. 
Distillate, 
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Engineering 
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FRUIT  1ARKETING. 

Citric  Acid  From  Lemon  Waste 
Direct. 


From  TJ.  S.  Consul  Alexander  Heingaktner. 
Catania,  Italy. 

The  discovery  of  a  method  of  extract- 
ing citric  acid  directly  from  the  waste 
of  iemons  is  attracting  considerable  at- 
tention in  Sicily  and  Calabria.  The  dis- 
coverer, Giovanni  Restuccia,  is  receiv- 
ing much  praise  from  agricultural 
organizations,  which  hope  by  this  new 
method  to  raise  the  price  of  lemon  re- 
fuse, but  his  discovery  has  greatly 
angered  those  who  live  by  speculating 
on  the  transformation  of  citrate  of  lime 
into  citric  acid.  The  confidence  with 
which  Restuccia  speaks  of  his  discovery, 
as  well  as  the  results  of  experiments 
made  with  his  method  by  Professors 
Korner  and  Manozzi,  give  promise  that 
the  first  trial — which  will  shortly  be 
made  in  Palermo  and  Messina — of  ex- 
tracting more  than  a  ton  of  citric  acid, 
will  be  even  more  successful  than  is  ex- 
pected by  the  public. 

At  a  recent  experiment  made  in  the 
presence  of  Korner,  fifty-four  boxes  of 
Sicilian  lemon  waste  were  used.  Prof. 
Korner,  before  whom  experiments  are 
made  almost  daily  by  chemists  who 
think  they  have  discovered  new  pro- 
cesses, was  at  first  skeptical,  but  when 
he  saw  the  substances  which  were  dis- 
solved in  the  lemon  sack  precipitated  in 
their  characteristic  shapes  by  the  re- 
agents discovered  by  Restuccia,  he 
became  enthusiastic.  The  scientists  of 
Milan—  including  Manozzi,  Morizani  and 
Gobba — were  present  at  the  experi- 
ments, and  when  at  the  first  crystalli- 
zation the  results  were  manifestly 
excellent,  the  venerable  Prof.  Korner, 
turning  to  Prof.  Manozzi,  exclaimed: 
"We  have  here  the  resurrection  of 
Sicily."  The  King  and  the  Minister 
have  congratulated  the  inventor. 

Restuccia  does  not  wish  his  method 
to  enrich  speculators,  but  desires  the 
farmers  and  horticulturists  to  have  all 
the  advantages.  He  has  closed  a  con- 
tract with  the  Citrica  Sicula,  and  will 
undertake  all  expenses  for  the  produc- 
tion of  citric  acid  from  the  waste  of 
lemons. 


SIOO  REWARD 

for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  or  knotted 
cords,  recent  shoe  boils,  splints 
or  callous  that  cannot  be  per- 
manently and  positively  cured, 
if  directions  are  followed,  by 

TUTTLE'S 

ELIXIR. 

Itrelieves  and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bone.  Cockle  Joints, 
Scratches,  Crease  Heel,  Founder,  Sore  Backs  and 
Shoulders,  Bruises,  Wire  Cuts,  Collar  ami  Saddle  Calls, 
Pneumonia,  Distemper,  Chafed  Places,  etc.  Used  ana 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co.,  Chicago  Fire  Department 
and  others.  Tattle's  American  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
Tuttlo's  Family  Elixir  Stops  the  pains  and  aches  of  mankind 
instantly.   Our  100-page  book,  "Veterinary  Experience"  free. 

TulttC:  Elixir  Co..  33 Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

nscb  ft  flo.,  .u-.-iiK.    18-15  Frrmont  St.,  Sao  Franflsco,  Csl. 
Bgfmt  of 'so-catted  Elixirs.  Tuttte's  onty  is  genu  ne.  Avoid 
all  biisttrs;  they  are  only  temporary  relief. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 
and  LITTLE  GIANT 

HAY  PRESSES 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by  the 

JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 

Thesn  presses  bale  most  of  the  hay  raised. 
The  Little  Giant  press  was  formerly  made  tn 
Stockton,  Cal.,  and  was  known  as  the  Miller  press. 


MARINE.  STATIONARY. 

GEO.  H.  WEIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Install. d 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  FranclsiO.Cal. 


When  you're  in  town,  hunt  up  our  dealer  — 
he's  there  for  your  convenience.  Then 

Hitch  Your  Team  to  the 
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AMERICAN  FENCE 

and  let  them  pull — have  ten  or  a  dozen 
men  sit  on  it,  too,  if  you  want  to. 

We  think  that  will  make  you  want 
American  Fence.  It  has  other  people. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  Dept.  55. 

CHICACO  NEW  YORK  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Stover  2  Horse  Power  Handy  Boy  Gasoline  Eng 

Stover  Gasoline  Engines 

Fitted  with  Electric  Spark  are  High  Grade,  Easy  to  Set 
Up  and  Start— Oh,  How  Simple— Nothing  to  it  to  get  out 
of  order.  *Send  for  Special  Catalogue. 

D„.J«..,.  PT  TMPQ  for  Hand,  Windmill.  Irri- 
ealerS  in  rUlVlrO  gating.  Spraying.  White- 
washing. Road,  Ship. 
Centrifugal  Power 
Pumps  of  all  kinds. 
Pipe,  Fittings,  Wind- 
mills, Tanks,  Horse 
Powers. 


Gould's  Centrifugal  Pump, 
all  sizes. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE— MAILED  FREE. 

Woodin  &  Little 

312  -  3J4  Market  Stree\ 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

They  are  built  right  and  run  right 


-Red  Cross  Windmills 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Lr'stillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'r»  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A^ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


RICHARD'S  NEW 

(HANI* 


ROTARY  PUMP. 

MIIDEL.) 


RICHARD'S 

Power,  Rotary,  Centrifugal, 
Deep  Well,  Oil  and  Windmill 

RUMPS. 

No  Leathers. 

J.  C.  Howlett  MachineWorks, 

256  Fremont  St.,  San  francisco. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 

Wood  Pipe 


LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  &  MATEO  STS. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored   Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OH 
SELECTED  PUGET  SOUND  YELLOW  FIR. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  8T. 


PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:  OLVMPIA,  WASH 
A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOIE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  PEQUEBT 


June  24,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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Don't  Cheat 

your  face  with  bad  soap. 
Enjoy  the  comfort  and 
luxury  and  safety  of 

WILLIAMS'  IhoaTgp 


Sold  everywhere, 
for  2~cent  stamp. 
Shavers  Guide 
Correctly." 


Free  trial  sample 
Write  for  "The 
how  to  Dress 


The  J.  B.  Williams  Co    Glastonbury,  Conn. 


FORESTRY. 


Redwood  Products. 


Mr.  J.  B.  H.  Pilkington,  an  experi- 
enced redwood  authority,  gives  the 
Surf  of  Santa  Cruz  the  following  notes: 

The  redwood  belt  in  this  county  ex- 
tends from  the  county  line  on  the  north 
almost  to  the  Pajaro  valley  at  the 
south,  some  20  miles,  and  is  from  5  to 
10  miles  in  width,  or  perhaps  an  aver- 
age of  8  miles.  Perhaps  one-half  the 
acreage  in  this  strip  has  been  heavily 
timbered  and  now  contains  second 
growth  redwood,  mainly,  with  a  smaller 
number  of  tan  oak  and  other  young 
trees.  Ranging  in  altitude  to  ^000  feet 
and  more,  it  enjoys  exceptional  climatic 
advantages— little  fog  or  harsh  wind, 
abundant  rainfall — always  good  and 
usually  abundant  water,  in  a  word, 
salubrious  and  most  desirable  for  home 
making.  Here  and  there  are  spots  of 
oak,  madrone,  brush  or  open  lands, 
particularly  adapted  to  the  apple, 
grape,  apricot  or  walnut.  Railroads 
traverse  some  sections,  wagon  roads 
all  parts,  and  but  few  places  but  are 
within  2  miles  of  the  district  school 
house. 

These  cut-over  lands  are  on  the  mar- 
ket at  from  $5  to  $10  an  acre,  accord- 
ing to  location,  accessibility  and  quality. 

The  original  cutting  of  this  land  gave 
one,  two  or  three  cords  of  bark  to  the 
acre,  taken  from  five  to  ten  trees,  per- 
haps. From  the  stumps  have  sprung 
suckers  three  to  five  or  even  ten  in 
places,  which,  crowding  and  struggling 
ever  upward  after  air  and  light  and  al- 
ways subject  to  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  are  in  a  few  years  re- 
duced one-half  or  two- thirds  in  number, 
and  soon  take  the  tree  form  and  size. 
Some  are  fit  for  peeling  in  eight  years, 
from  which  time  on  the  tree  increases 
rapidly  in  size  and  the  bark  in  quality 
and  thickness,  until  at  twenty  to  thirty 
years  the  trees  are  from  6  to  12  inches 
in  diameter  and  20  to  40  feet  in  height. 
Such  second  crops  are  now  being  taken 
off,  going  in  some  instances  $2  to  $10  to 
the  acre  in  bark,  besides  the  wood, 
which  brings  the  highest  market  price 
for  fuel.  Undoubtedly  judicious  thin- 
ning during  the  early  growth  would 
give  earlier  and  heavier  returns,  and 
it  seems  most  probable  that  an  invest- 
ment in  a  four  or  five  year  stand  of 
young  timber  would,  with  proper  care, 
begin  to  pay  expenses  (labor,  interest 
and  taxes)  in  four  to  five  years,  and  in 
another  five  years  be  in  shape  to  give 
off  a  continual,  steadily  increasing  in- 
come in  the  marketing  of  a  certain 

?roportion  of  the  larger  timber  yearly, 
he  returns  should  compare  most 
favorably  in  point  of  time  and  value 
with  the  same  land  set  to  the  roost  suit- 
able fruits  and  at  a  small  cost  of  the 
labor  and  expense  necessary  for  the 
latter.   

Civil  Service  in  Forestry. 

Appointments  to  be  forest  rangers 
are  no  longer  made  because  of  "influ- 
ence" or  favoritism,  but  only  after  a 
successful  examination  as  to  fitness  for 
the  duty.  Prof.  Pinchot,  chief  of  for- 
estry at  Washington,  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular, of  which  this  is  an  extract: 

To  be  eligible  as  forest  ranger  of  any 
grade,  the  applicant  must  be,  first  of 
all,  thoroughly  sound  and  able-bodied, 
capable  of  enduring  hardships  and  of 


Write  "Osgood"  Bingbamton,  N.  Y.,  about  their 
"New  Idea"  read;  to  weigh  "Pltless  Scale." 


performing  severe  labor  under  trying 
conditions.  Invalids  seeking  light,  out- 
of-door  employment  need  not  apply.  No 
one  may  expect  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion who  is  not  already  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  his  horses  in  regions 
remote  from  settlements  and  sup- 
plies. He  must  be  able  to  build  trails 
and  to  pack  in  provisions.  He  must 
know  something  of  surveying,  estimat- 
ing and  scaling  timber,  lumbering  and 
live  stock.  The  examination  of  appli- 
cants is  along  the  practical  lines  indi- 
cated above,  and  actual  demonstration 
by  performance  is  required. 

Dates  and  examinations  for  the  for- 
estry service  are  as  follows:  Alturas, 
Modoc  county,  July  5  to  7;  Sisson,  Sis- 
kiyou county,  July  12  to  14;  Weaver- 
ville,  Trinity  county,  July  18  to  20; 
Northfork,  Madera  county,  July  25 
to  27;  Deer  Creek  Hot  Springs,  Tulare 
county,  August  2  to  4;  Quincy,  Plumas 
county,  August  5  to  7;  Nordhoff,  Ven- 
tura county,  August  5  to  7. 


Creating  New  Forests. 


California  and  other  Western  States 
have  proved  the  efficacy  of  irrigation  in 
promoting  agriculture,  but  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  unused 
through  lack  of  sufficient  water.  Much 
of  this  land  will  be  reclaimed  by  the 
gigantic  irrigation  works  planned  by 
the  National  Government,  but  the  scope 
of  this  work  is  limited  by  the  amount  of 
water  available.  The  influence  of  for- 
ests in  conserving  a  limited  rainfall  is 
recognized,  but  they  are  often  wanting 
where  most  needed.  Thus  forest  plant- 
ing is  often  necessary. 

An  example  of  what  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  is  doing  in  this  direction  is 
furnished  by  the  nursery  which  it  is 
establishing  15  miles  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara, in  southern  California.  This  is 
the  fourth  forest  nursery  which  the 
Bureau  has  established  within  Western 
forest  reserves.  Nowhere  in  California 
is  water  needed  more  than  in  the  coast 
plain  east  and  southeast  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. To  cover  large  areas  with  new 
tree  growth,  however,  in  regions  where 
the  forest  can  not  naturally  restore 
itself,  is  a  difficult  matter.  Unless 
great  care  is  used  in  the  selection  of 
species  and  in  the  cultural  methods  em- 
ployed, the  work  is  likely  to  prove  a 
failure.  Methods  which  would  succeed 
on  a  small  plantation  are  impracticable 
on  a  large  scale  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

The  nursery  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
reserve  will  be  planted  with  seed  of 
trees  likely  to  flourish  in  that  region. 
Coulter  and  yellow  pine  will  be  most 
largely  planted.  The  seedlings  will  be 
ready  to  transplant  in  their  permanent 
locations  two  years  hence. 

The  first  attempt  at  reforesting  will 
be  made  on  the  upper  watershed  of  the 
Santa  Ynez  river,  which  supplies  the 
town  of  Santa  Barbara  with  water. 
This  town  of  only  16,000  inhabitants  is 
spending  $600,000  to  secure  a  good 
water  supply.  A  dam  and  reservoir 
for  this  purpose  are  now  under  con- 
struction. The  Santa  Ynez  watershed 
is  now  bare  or  poorly  covered  with 
chaparral.  A  good  forest  growth  is 
necessary  both  to  conserve  the  water 
and  to  prevent  the  washing  down  of 
silt,  which  if  unchecked  would  event- 
ually fill  and  ruin  the  reservoir. 

The  success  of  the  transplanting  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  season.  In 
excessively  dry  years  good  results  can 
not  be  expected,  and  the  Bureau  must 
take  advantage  of  a  wet  season.  Prep- 
arations for  the  transplanting  will  be 
begun  immediately,  so  that  quick  work 
can  be  done  the  first  favorable  season 
after  the  seedlings  are  old  enough. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
forest  reserve,  which  contains  nearly 
2,000,000  acres,  there  are  only  two 
groves  of  any  size.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  large  opportunity  for  the  extension 
of  the  work  of  tree  planting,  if  it  proves 
successful. 

In  Nebraska  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 


Long 
Lived 
Tools 

Keen  K utter  quality 
tells  in  the  long  life  of 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  as  well 
as  in  better  work  and 
greater  satisfaction.  It 
is  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  Keen  Kutter  Tools  to 
be  passed  down  from 
father  to  son,  so  long  do 
they  last. 

The  long  life  of  Keen 
Kutter  Tools  compared 
with  the  short  term  of 
service  of  inferior  brands  makes  Keen  Kutter  Tools  by  far  the  least  expen- 
sive tools  that  you  can  buy.    The  SEND  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLET. 

mn  MffiR 

trademark  covers  every  kind  of  tools  so  that  you  may  always  be  sure  of 
highest  quality  by  insisting  upon  Keen  Kutter  Tools. 

An  example  of  the  Keen  Kutter  excellence  is  found  in  Keen  Kutter 
Hatchets  and  Handled  Axes.  These  are  made  ol  the  highest  grade  of  steel, 
on  the  most  approved  lines,  and  by  the  best  workmen.  Every  Keen  Kutter 
Hatchet  and  Axe  has  the  handle  wedged  with  the  Grellner  Patent  Everlasting 
Wedge  which  positively  prevents  the  head  ever  flying  off  or  working  loose, 
and  is  sharpened  ready  for  use.    These  are  exclusive  Keen  Kutter  features. 

Some  of  the  other  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  :  Axes,  Adzas, 
Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Hits,  Files,  Planes, 
Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass  Hooks, 
Brush  Hooks,  Corn  Knives,  Kye  Hoes,  Trowels,  Pruning  Shears, 
Tinners' Snips,  Scissors,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors, 
etc.,  and  Knives  of  all  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools, 
«  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under  this  Mark  and  Motto  : 
1  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mart  Registered. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.  298  Broadway,  New  York. 
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has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  solve 
the  same  kind  of  difficulties  with  which 
it  is  confronted  in  California,  and  has 
successfully  established  forest  planta- 
tions at  an  extremely  low  cost.  If  it 
can  do  the  same  thing  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia it  will  be  an  important  work  for 
the  welfare  of  the  region. 


The  total  coal  production  of  the 
United  States  is  now  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000  tons  per  day,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  by  railroads  is  equal 
to  40%  of  this,  or  400,000  tons  per  day. 
The  fuel  bill  of  a  railroad  contributes 
about  10%  of  the  total  expense  of  oper- 
ation, and  30%  to  40%  of  the  total  cost 
of  running  the  locomotives.  A  loco- 
motive will  consume  on  an  average 
$5000  worth  of  coal  per  annum,  and  for 
a  road  having  an  equipment  of  1000 
locomotives  the  coal  bill  is  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. 


Heavy  Damage  From  Rust. — A  Visa- 
lia  dispatch,  dated  June  15,  says:  George 
Bodden,  the  well-known  grain  man,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  loss 
through  rust  in  the  lake  country  this 
year  will  be  50%  of  the  entire  wheat  crop. 
The  rust  is  discovered  to  be  muoh  worse 
than  was  feared,  it  being  found  in  cutting 
that  the  heads  are  just  scarcely  filled. 


Stop-Think 

Do  you  know  how  much  you  lost  last 
year  by  not  owning  a  correct  stock  and 
wagon  scale?  You  admit  you  need  one. 
Why  don't  you  write  for  our  catalogue. 

"New  Idea" 
Steel  Pitless  Scale 

just  out.  All  complete,  ready  to  weigh 
on  except  platform  plank.  No  pit.  No 
wall.  All  steel.  New  construction.  You 
will  like  it.  We  make  all  kinds  of  scales. 
Do  you  know  a  good  agent  for  us?  Do  us 
and  him  a  favor,  show  him  this  ad. 
We  want  him  Now. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  COMPANY 
Box  73,  Bindhamton.  IS.  Y. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

208  California  St.,  San  FrancUco,  Oal. 


HALL'S  SAFES. 

Standard  for  Over  Sixty  Years. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 


SPECIAL  TRUCKS  AND  SCALES 

FOR  MINES  AND  RANCHES 


How/e  Scale  Co. 

1 4  &  1 8  Pine  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.      Phone  Main  1 305. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

HDADP    PEACH,   BERRY,  and  all  RACI/pTC 
UKrtrCi,  kinda  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  DrlOIVC  1  J 
VENEER    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL   YOU    INVESTIGATE  . 
"THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 

all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Cost'  Less  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Ron.  Oulckly.  easily  started.  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable,  sta- 
tionary or  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  Send  for  Catalogue.  TllE  TEMPLE  PV  M1*  CO.,  Mt'r..,  Meagher  A-  l£»th  St*..  Chicago,  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhancisco,  June  21,  1905 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
July.  Sept 

Wednesday  t  86%@  864        83  ®  82* 

Thursday   87*         «2X<g  ' 

Friday   8796®   88?j         83*<S   84  *» 

Saturday   87%@   W%         83*@  85* 

Monday   89£®   87%         851,®  83* 

Tuesday   87*®   89?*         83*®  S5M 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi 
cago  were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                          52*i(<i52>B  S1\«iiSi|-8 

Thursday                          52  <g>3S  MJVa51* 

Friday                              53?8(a.v>i,  5lVi51X 

Saturday                             52fc(o,53',,  51 '.,(8  52* 

Monday                             54  @53  52*6(351* 

Tuesday                            53*#54*  52  ®52?8 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec.  1905. 

Thursday  tl  35X<31  35* 

Frldav   1  30*@1  36^ 

Saturday    1  36  @1  36* 

Monday  \  36H@1  36>* 

Tuesday    1  37><@l  36% 

Wednesday   1  36*®    <S>  

Wheat. 

There  has  been  little  opportunity  for 
trading  in  the  local  market,  so  far  as 
transfers  of  actual  wheat  wore  concerned, 
owing  to  offerings  of  either  old  or  new 
wheat  being  exceedingly  limited,  and  val- 
ues have  in  consequence  not  been  clearly 
defined.  There  is  a  strong  undertone  to 
the  market,  however,  and  prospects  of  as 
good  prices,  if  not  better,  being  realized 
as  have  been  current  the  past  season,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  most  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers  to  make  it  appear  other- 
wise, in  the  interest  of  importers  and  ship 
owners.  A  party  of  grain  buyers  took  an 
automobile  trip  through  a  portion  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  lor  the  purpose  of 
sizing  up  the  grain  crop.  Of  course  they 
said  they  found  the  wheat  fields  looking 
much  better  than  was  generally  reported 
by  growers,  and  one  ot  the  party  kindly 
furnished  the  information  to  the  daily 
press  that  in  his  estimation  this  year's 
California  wheat  crop  would  aggregate 
600,000  or  700,000  tons.  This  would  be  a 
heavier  crop  than  has  been  harvested  in 
this  State  since  1901.  Buyers  are  always 
talking  big  crops  at  this  time  of  year,  or 
saying  nothing  and  purchasing  at  as  low 
figures  as  possible.  Most  reliable  advices 
are  that  the  wheat  yield  will  be  light 
throughout  the  State,  especially  of  good 
to  choice. 

California  Milling  {1  52*@1  57^4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   —(a  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  45  @1  50 

Oregon  Club   1  47*®  1  52* 

PBICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1905,  delivery,  ll.35*@1.37M. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
for  December,  1905,  wheat  11.36*  was  bid. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Civ.  quotations   6s6d@6s7d  -s-dte-s-d 

Freight  rates   17^<S-s  22*@-8 

Local  market  II  27*@1  32*      fl  45@1  50 

CALIFORNIA  WHEAT  CROP. 

According  to 
Grain  Exchange: 

Year.  Tons. 

1904    336.685 

1903    465.028  ' 

1902    596.094  I 

1901    923.330 

1900    615,664 

1899    973,102 

1898    367,061 

18B7  917,589 

1896    872,602 

1895    756,185 

1894    750,383  I 

1893    653,072  I 

1892    976,792 

1891    1,007,876  I 


figures  of  Merchants' 


Year.  Tons. 

1890   l.C5<,489 

1889    9n3,3itl 

1888    1,261.091 

1887    903,798 

1886    850,651 

1885   1,021,511 

1884    742,935 

1883   959,334 

1882    1,441.540 

1881  . . .  979,796 

1880    1,359,100 

1979    1.707.500 

1878    990.0JSIJ 

1877    1,141,267 


Stocks  of  desirable  makes  are  not  heavy 
and  are  not  apt  to  be  in  the  near  future. 
Current  values  for  favorite  brands  are 
being  well  maintained,  the  quotable  range 
remaining  as  previously  noted.  Off  quali- 
ties are  offering  at  low  figures  and  then 
fail  to  meet  with  active  custom. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  eitras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Buyers  have  been  hammering  down 
prices  for  this  cereal,  with  a  view  of  get- 
ting the  bulk  of  the  crop  at  prices  which 
will  enable  them  to  subsequently  unload 
to  decided  advantage.  That  there  is  a 
rather  large  crop  of  barley  in  California 
this  year  and  the  quality  of  high  average 
is  generally  admitted.  There  are  no  stocks 
of  old  barley,  however,  to  handicap  the 
market,  and  with  little  other  grain  avail- 
able for  export,  the  chances  are  favorable 
for  an  active  export  movement  in  Califor- 


nia barley  this  season.  The  quality  being 
of  high  average  will  tend  to  bring  about 
a  brisk  foreign  demand.  Prices  are  now 
low,  and  it  would  not  be  taking  much 
risk  as  a  prophet  to  venture  the  assertion 
that  there  will  be  chances  to  sell  to  better 
advantage  later  in  the  season  than  are 
now  presented.  Dec.  option  sold  down  to 
8bAc.  the  past  week  and  seller  11*05  option 
went  at  85c. 

Feed,  No  1  to  choice  spot  I  95  @  97* 

Feed,  fair  to  good,  to  arrive   92*©  95 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  old     @  

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice     @  

Chevalier,  common  to  fair     &  

ON, 

Market  is  almost  bare  of  old  oats  and 
not  many  new  have  yet  come  forward. 
Some  new  Reds  have  been  placed,  mainly 
within  range  of  $1,300'  1.40  for  good  to 
choice,  but  buyers  generally  are  now  talk- 
ing lower  prices.  Dealers  being  all  out  of 
stock  are  naturally  bearing  the  market  all 
they  can.  Much  will  depend  in  the  near 
future  on  the  amount  of  selling  pressure 
exerted.  Purchasing  on  speculative  ac- 
count is  not  apt  to  be  extensive  unless 
values  touch  lower  levels. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  1155  (Si  60 

White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  55 

White,  poor  to  fair    (gt  

Milling    @  

Black  oats   1  20  @1  40 

Red,  fair  to  choice  new   1  25  (SI  40 


Spot  stocks  continue  to  be  principally 
Eastern  product,  representing  purchases 
by  dealers  and  largely  engaged  ahead  for 
shipment  outward.  The  market  is  a  little 
easier  in  tone,  in  consequence  of  some  in- 
crease in  supplies,  but  in  quotable  values 
there  are  no  special  changes  to  note. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  Cal  II  45  <S1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  40   @I  45 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®1  56 

Egyptian  White   1  32*@1  37* 

Egyptian  Brown   1  2T*<ai  32* 

Eastern,  sacked   1  ::;•,«.!  47* 

Rye. 

New  is  beginning  to  arrive.  The  first 
carload  brought  Sl.fiO,  the  quality  being 
good. 

Good  to  choice    II  55  ®1  (XI 

Buckwheat. 

Market  bare  of  offerings  and  nothing 
upon  which  to  base  quotations. 

Good  to  choice  12  00   @2  25 

Beans. 

Recent  inquiry  has  been  largely  for 
Bayos  and  Pinks  for  seed,  and  desirable 
qualities  of  these  have  brought  compara- 
tively stiff  figures.  Asking  rates  on 
Limas  show  slight  reduction.  Not  much 
doing  in  white  beans,  but  good  to  choice 
are  being  steadily  held. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  13  25   (S3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Large  White   2  50   @2  90 

Pinks  '. . .  3  50  <S4  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  65  @4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   6  00  @6  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  75  @5  85 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  15 

Dried  Peas. 

Local  millers  are  now  fairly  stocked 
with  Eastern.  There  is  some  inquiry  for 
damaged  peas  for  stock  feed  at  rather 
low  prices. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   @3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small   3  00  (S3  25 

Niles   1  50  ®2  00 

Hops. 

The  local  market  remains  dull,  the  gap 
between  buyers  and  sellers  appearing  to 
widen  rather  than  to  decrease.  Dealers 
are  now  quoting  24c  as  a  full  figure  for 
1904  hops,  while  growers  are  holding  for 
30e  and  more.  On  new  to  arrive  the 
quotable  range  may  be  said  to  be  18(«  20c, 
these  figures  being  based  mainly  on  the 
views  of  buyers.  The  New  York  Pro- 
ducers' Price  Current  says:  "A  careful 
canvas  of  the  hop  market  fails  to  reveal 
any  especially  new  features  On  the  local 
market  there  is  a  continued  absence  of 
activity.  Several  lots,  including  a  48-bale 
growth  and  two  others  of  about  the  same 
proportions  of  New  York  State  hops  of 
very  good  quality  have  been  handled  this 
week  at  25c.  The  continued  cold  weather 
in  this  State  has  caused  more  or  less  un- 
easiness among  some  of  the  growers,  but 
it  is  not  thought  the  late  frost  here 
caused  any  serious  damage,  beyond  re- 
tarding the  growth  of  the  vines,  and 
warm  weather,  which  it  is  only  natural  to 
expect,  should  bring  along  hops  in  good 
shape.  From  the  Pacific  coast  we  hear  of 
several  sales  in  North  Yakima  at  21  to 
22}c  according  to  quality.  The  pool  in 
Oregon  are  still  holding  out  for  30c,  but  it 
is  rumored  some  of  the  growers  in  the 
pool  are  beginning  to  weaken  and  dealers 
here  claim  they  can  buy  in  Oregon  at  23 
(S23jc.  Cool  weather  is  also  reported  on 
the  coast  and  there  is  some  report  of  lice 
having  appeared  in  Oregon,  but  uncertain 
as  yet  a9  to  whether  any  serious  damage 
has  occurred.  From  England  and  Ger- 
many the  reports  are  very  much  the 
same  as  in  this  country  —  namely  con- 


tinued cool  weather,  but  it  is  so  early  in 
the  season  that  very  little  definite  can  be 

said.'' 

Good  to  choice  nominal   23   (ij  27 

Wool. 

Offerings  here  are  light  and  must  con- 
tinue so  until  Fall  clip  begins  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  Buyers  are  on  the  steady 
lookout  for  any  stray  lot  that  may  hap- 
pen to  come  in  and  are  bidding  fully  as 
good  figures  as  they  have  been  paying  for 
weeks  past.  All  desirable  Fall  wools  are 
likely  to  meet  with  a  good  market. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  30  @— 

Northern,  free  28  ®29 

Northern,  defective  23  @26 

Middle  County,  free  27  @— 

Middle  County,  defective  23  @25 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  26  @— 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  20  ®24 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  87  @30 

Nevada   22  @29 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Old  hay  is  still  on  the  market  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  leaving  little  oppor- 
tunity to  dispose  of  new.  Only  for  choice 
old  Wheat  or  mixed  Wheat  and  Oat  and 
Tame  Oat  of  fine  quality  does  the  market 
show  any  firmness.  Some  transfers  of 
new  Wheat  have  been  made  within  range 
of  $8(«  10,  and  of  new  Red  Oat  at  $(i@9  per 
ton,  the  latter  showing  more  or  less  rust. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00  @  14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat                              9  00  fi  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice                 7  00  @  12  00 

Wild  Oat..'                                    6  00  @  9  00 

Barley                                         7  00  ®  9  00 

Alfalfa                                          6  00  (S  11  00 

Clover                                           6  00  @  900 

Stock  hay                                      5  00  (S  6  50 

Compressed                                   12  00  @  14  50 

Straw,  fi  bale                                 35  ®  50 

MlllstufTi. 

Bran  is  in  rather  limited  supply  and  is 
being  steadily  held.  Middlings  are  with- 
out quotable  change,  but  demand  is  slow 
at  the  prices  asked.  Market  for  Rolled 
Barley  is  weak.  Values  for  Milled  Corn 
are  quotably  lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  f)  ton  118  00   (3)  20  00 

Bran,  fl  ton   21  00  ®  22  00 

Middlings   2450   ®  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50   @  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   22  00  @  23  00 

Cornmeal   30  00  @  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  00  @  31  00 

Oilcake  Meal   33  50   @  35  00 

Seeds. 

Trade  is  light  in  this  department  at 
quotably  unchanged  values.  There  are 
no  heavy  stocks  of  any  sort  now  in  the 
hands  of  dealers,  receipts  being  of  small 
volume  from  all  quarters. 

Flax   II  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   fi  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   <S  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   — @— 

Canary   6!<(S  6* 

Rape   2  @  2* 

Hemp   3*@— 

Timothy   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

Samples  of  new  crop  are  on  the  market, 
with  asking  prices  mainly  within  range 
of  4fVt;51c  per  pound  in  carload  lots  at 
primary  points  for  Amber  to  Water 
White  Extracted.  Some  handlers  esti- 
mated this  year's  yield  of  California  honey 
at  250  carloads.  This  quantity  has  been 
materially  exceeded  in  some  previous 
years,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  crop  reaches 
the  above  mark  this  season. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  5*@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  ®4* 

Extracted,  Amber   8  @  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*@— 

White  Comb,  l -frames  11  ®— 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

There  is  a  fair  inquiry,  with  values  rul- 
ing steady.  Stocks  in  this  center  are 
light. 

Good  to  choice,  light  »  tt>  27  (S29 

Dark  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Consumers  are  not  running  very  heavily 
on  meat  of  any  description,  as  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  mid-summer  season. 
Prices  for  most  kinds  of  Beef  are  being 
slightly  shaded  to  buyers.  There  are  no 
quotable  changes  to  record  in  values  for 
either  Mutton  or  Lamb  or  Veal,  but  with 
market  quiet,  there  is  naturally  no  special 
firmness.  Not  many  Hogs  arriving  and 
market  is  moderately  firm,  especially  for 
choice  grain  fed. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  5o%.  which 
is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb  5  @  5* 

Beef ,  2nd  quality   4*®  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  @  4* 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   5*<S  5Ji 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   b%@  5* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*@  s* 

Veal,  large,  »B>   4  @6 

Veal,  small,  fi  lb   5  ®8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  fl  lb   8  I3>— 

Lamb,  spring,  fi  ft   8*©  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Inquiry  is  fairly  active  for  Hides  and 


Pelts  in  prime  condition  and  current  val- 
ues are  being  well  maintained.  Consider- 
able Tallow  is  being  shipped  outward  by 
sea. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

_  Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  12  ®—      11  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  6S  B>s  11  @—      10  ®  — 

Light  Steers,  under  48  0>8  11   ®—      10  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs.  .11  @—  10  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  GO  Bis.  11   ®—      10  @— 

Stags   8  ®—       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  11   @—      10  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  @ —      11  <8— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  @—      12  ®— 

Dry  Hides  19*®—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  10  lbs.  17  ®—     15  @- 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  SI  0—     IS  @— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fi  skin  1  50<S2  oo 

Pelts,  medium,  f)  skin   90<S1  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  fi  akin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   20(S  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  oo@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25® — 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75S— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60®— 

?orse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00@— 
allow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*@3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Grain  Bags  are  moving  freely  into  the 
interior  and  market  is  rather  firm.  Fruit 
Sacks  are  receiving  some  attention  and 
orders  are  being  as  a  rule  promptly  filled. 

Bean  Bags  I  5?<® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute,  as  to  quality   6  ®7* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   6<(S — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.  6%(S" 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ttt   82  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  3* lb   30  (S — 

Poultry. 

Large  and  fat  fowls  were  not  in  heavy 
supply  and  were  salable  to  advantage, 
particularly  choice  young  stock.  Common 
old  and  very  small  young  were  not  much 
sought  after  and  were  in  fairly  liberal  re- 
ceipt. Four  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry 
arrived  within  the  week. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  fl  lb  •  24  ®  26 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  fi  lb   18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  fi  lb   18  @  20 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  00  ®450 

Hens,  large   5  00  ®  6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  ®  8  50 

Fryers   4  00  ®500 

Broilers,  large   250  <S  3  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   1  75  ®  1  25 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   4  50  @  6  00 

Geese,  f»  pair   1  50  @  1  75 

Goslings,  fl  pair   1  50  &  1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  fl  dozen   1  25  ®  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   1  50  ®  I  75 

Batter. 

Creamery  product  is  in  good  supply  and 
the  demand  for  immediate  consumption 
not  very  brisk.  The  cheaper  grades  are 
in  light  receipt  and  are  for  the  time  being 
commanding  relatively  the  best  figures. 

Creamery,  extras,  fl  lb   19  @20 

Creamery,  firsts   18*®— 

Creamery,  seconds   18  @— 

Dairy,  select   18*®— 

Dairy,  firsts   18  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   17*®— 

Mixed  Store   17  ®17* 

Cheese. 

Supplies  of  domestic  flats  are  showing 
some  increase,  causing  the  market  to 
present  a  little  easier  tone,  but  there  is  no 
quotable  decline  in  values.  Small  cheese 
continue  in  lipht  receipt.  Some  new 
Eastern  Cheddars  and  twins  have  arrived. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   9*@— 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®  9* 

California.  "Young  Americas"   10  ®12 

Eastern,  new   12*®13* 

Eggs. 

Most  of  the  eggs  now  coming  forward 
have  to  be  overhauled  and  there  is  con- 
siderable loss  through  candling.  Demand 
is  not  brisk  and  market  favors  buyers, 
especially  for  other  than  most  select 
stock.  Warm  weather  eggs  from  the 
Missouri  river  section  are  being  laid  down 
here  at  low  figures. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  21  ®— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  18  ®20 

California,  good  to  choice  store   17  @18 

Eastern  firsts   18  @19 

Eastern  seconds   16  ®17 

Potatoes. 

Receipts  of  ordinary  qualities  were  lib- 
eral, mainly  from  the  river  districts,  and 
for  the  general  run  of  offerings  the  mar- 
ket favored  the  buying  interest.  A  few 
special  brands  brought  comparatively 
good  figures,  being  sought  after  by  the 
most  particular  custom. 


Cal.  Early  Rose,  fl  cental   60 

Cal.  Burbanks,  >  cental   75 

River  Reds,  fl  cental   — 

Oregon  Burbanks,  >  cental   — 

Chile  Garnet,  fl  cental    78 

White  Potatoes,  <p  cental   60 

Sweet  Potatoes,  fl  cental   — 


13)  90 
®  1  25 


®  1  00 
®  1  00 
®  - 


Vegetables. 

Onions  were  in  liberal  receipt,  especially 
ordinary  Reds,  which  are  leas  sought 
after,  now  that  Yellow  are  arriving.  Su- 
perior qualities  of  Green  Peas,  String  and 
Wax  Beans  were  not  in  excessive  supply. 
Summer  Squash  arrived  freely.  There 
were  increased  offerings  of  Tomatoes  and 
Egg  Plant. 


Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  fi  lb. 
Asparagus,  No.  3,  fi  lb  
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Beans,  Lima,  $  lb   —  @ 

Beans,  String,  *  ft  ^   2  @  4 

Beans,  Wax,      ft   2  @  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  lbs. . .     511  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack   1  00  @  2  00 

Egg  Plant,  $  ft   5  @  8 

Garlic,  $  ft   3   @  5 

Mushrooms,  1ft  ft   —  (S>  — 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,     ctl.  1  00  @  1  25 

Onions,  New  Red,  ^  ctl   60   ©  1  00 

Peas,  Green,  ^»  sack   75  @  1  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  f,  lb   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Green,  ^  lb   10  @  20 

Rhubarb,  $  box   50   @  75 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   30  (3)  60 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  1ft  box   75  @  1  25 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
80  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits 

Market  was  heavily  stocked  with  com- 
mon qualities  of  most  varieties  in  season, 
but  there  was  no  surfeit  of  choice  to  select 
fruit.  Desirable  stock  for  shipment 
brought  as  a  rule  comparatively  good 
prices.  Canners  were  in  the  market  for 
Apricots,  but  it  was  the  exception  where 
they  bid  over  $15  per  ton,  and  for  ordi- 
nary named  as  low  as  $10,  but  they  did 
not  secure  many  at  these  figures.  Better 
prices  were  realized  from  outside  buyers. 
Choice  Astrachan  Apples  were  not  plen- 
tiful and  were  quotable  up  to  $1.50  per 
standard  box  of  4-tier  stock.  Early  Pears 
were  in  fair  supply,  but  offerings  included 
few  of  high  grade.  Peaches  of  fine  qual- 
ity were  in  good  request.  Pigs  arrived  in 
so  many  different  styles  and  sizes  of  pack- 
ages that  they  should  be  sold  and  quoted 
by  the  pound.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a 
change  in  the  right  direction  if  all  fresh 
fruit  was  sold  by  the  pound  instead  of 
package.  Most  fruit  goes  to  the  con- 
sumer by  weight,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  go  to  the  retailer 
in  the  same  way.  The  later  varieties  of 
Plums  are  beginning  to  make  a  good  dis- 
play. Berries  of  nearly  all  kinds  were  in 
liberal  receipt. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  f>  501b  bx  1  25  ©  1  511 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  50-lb.  box. .       75  «S  125 

Apples,  green,  1ft  small  box   30  (3)  65 

Apricots,  in  bulk,  fi  ton   10  00   ffl  20  00 

Apricots,  1ft  box   30   ©  75 

Blackberries,  fl  chest   3  00   (3)   5  00 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate   2  50   (A   2  75 

Cantaloupes,  1ft  standard  crate         3  00  (Si  3  50 

Currants,  f,  chest   4  00   (Si   6  00 

Figs,  1ft  box   50   (a)    1  00 

Figs,  1»  crate   75  @   1  50 

.Gooseberries,  English,  1ft  lb   —  @  — 

Gooseberries,  other  kinds,  lb   —  @  — 

Grapes,  Seedless,  1ft  crate   1  00   (Si    1  50 

Loganberries.  1ft  chest   2  50   (3)   4  00 

Peaches,  1ft  box   5(1   fi)  75 

Pears,  Madeleine,  W  40-ft.  box. .. .      75  (Si   1  00 

Plums,  Hurbank,  H  crate   60  (3>  75 

Plums,  Clyman,  1ft  crate   30  (5)  50 

Plums,  Simoni,  1ft  crate   70  (3>  90 

Primer  Berries.  1ft  chest   2  00   (o»   3  50 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  f,  crate   50  ®  75 

Raspberries,  f,  chest   3  50  (Si  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  1ft  chest  4  00  @  6  00 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  ^  chest.  3  00  (3i  5  00 
Watermelons,  1ft  ib   3   @  — 

Dried  Fruits. 

New  Apricots  are  coming  forward  to 
this  center  and  are  also  being  shipped  out- 
ward from  interior  points.  Interior  sales 
reported  are  mainly  within  range  of 
5J©7c  per  lb.,  as  to  quality,  some  of  very 
high  grade  being  held  at  an  ad  vance  on 
latter  quotation.  Some  contracting  of 
Peaches  is  reported  for  August  delivery 
within  range  of  6(«!.8£c  for  choice  to  strictly 
fancy.  Dealers  are  talking  8@10c.  for 
choice  to  fancy  Pears  of  this  year's  cur- 
ing, and  will  be  in  great  luck  if  they  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  pay  stiffer  prices 
for  the  grades  above  named.  There  is 
little  spot  stock  of  dried  fruit  of  any  sort 
now  on  market.  Evaporated  Apples  of 
high  grade  are  commanding  in  a  jobbing 
way  comparatively  stiff  prices.  Prune 
market  is  firm  for  both  spot  and  futures. 
New  Santa  Claras  are  held  at  3c.  for  the 
four  sizes,  and  considering  the  lightness 
of  the  crop  this  is  a  very  reasonable  fig- 
ure. In  addition  to  recent  heavy  ship- 
ments of  Prunes  outward  by  rail,  the 
steamer  Umatilla  took  the  past  week 
55,015  lbs.,  also  <i,400  lbs.  of  other  fruit. 
The  German  steamer  Hathor,  sailing  the 
17th,  carried  28,700  lbs.  Prunes,  mostly 
for  Hamburg.  Steamer  Queen,  sailing 
yesterday,  took  18,125  lbs.  dried  fruit,  in- 
cluding 14,750  lbs.  Prunes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

oholoe   6  @7 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  7%®  8J4 

Apricots,  Moorpark  —  <a> — 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft          syj®  6% 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @— 

Figs,  10-ft  box.  1-ft  cartons  55  @60 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  1»  lb. . .  5  ua  5>4 

Nectarines,  red,  $  lb   iVi(3>— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  5v<^  oh 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy . .  ?  8  ! 

Pears,  standard,     ft   7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7!4@11 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6tf@  654 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (3)  9% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6V4@  1% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — <a— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  — <a> — c;  40-50s,  4X@4V4c; 
50-60S,  3@3^c;  60-70s,  2V4@2J£o;  70-80s,  2@2«c: 
80-90S,  l?i@2c;  90-lOOs,  \%@\%c;  small,  l!taiKt 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2%l&  Z\ 

Apples,  quartered   3  i»  3H 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3  @  3V4 

Figs,  Black   2*4(0  4 

Kalst  ns. 

Some  leading  dealers  are  naming  2Jc. 


per  pound  in  the  sweat  box  for  coming 
crop  and  are  quoting  2|c.  for  new  seedless, 
3|c.  for  2-crown,  4£c.  for  3-crown  and  5c. 
for  4-crown,  but  there  has  been  no  busi- 
ness at  these  figures.  A  fair  movement  in 
last  year's  raisins  at  quotably  unchanged 
values. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-fb  box         85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    <©1  85 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3  @  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @4Mc 

4-  Crown  Standard  45£@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @4*4c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  554c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  454c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4?£c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  3%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  light  receipt  and  for 
best  qualities  the  market  presented  a 
firmer  tone,  but  there  was  no  great  de- 
mand, owing  to  the  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  other  fruits.  Late  varieties  suita- 
ble for  long-distance  shipments  com- 
manded the  best  figures.  Lemon  market 
was  steady,  with  demand  fair  and  stocks 
sufficient  for  current  needs.  Limes  were 
in  good  supply,  prices  remaining  as  last 
quoted. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, Tft  bx  2  75  @3  00 
Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  $  box.  1  50  la>2  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  $  box   1  25  (3  2  00 

Oranges,  Valencias,  'f  box   2  00  fa 3  00 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .    ®  

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box         2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  fO  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          l  25  @1  fO 

Grape  Fruit,  1ft  box   1  50   (5)2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,     box   4  00  @4  50 

Nats. 

Desirable  qualities  of  either  Almonds  or 
Walnuts  are  not  in  large  stock  and  are 
being  steadily  held.  The  outlook  is  for  a 
rather  light  crop  of  Walnuts  this  season, 
both  here  and  abroad,  and  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  rule  stiff  for  No.  1  to  choice. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  $  fb  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  Oil 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   454®  554 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  softshell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  wine  market  is  quiet  in 
this  center,  dealers  being  fairly  stocked. 
There  is  not  much  wine  of  choice  to  se- 
lect quality  offering  from  first  hands,  and 
ordinary  stock  is  not  being  sought  after. 
Dry  wines  of  last  vintage  continue  to  be 
quoted  at  14(»,17c.  per  gallon  for  fair  to 
choice,  San  Francisco  delivery.  Sweet 
wines  of  fair  quality,  1904  vintage,  are 
offering  at  25c.  per  gallon  in  bulk  at 
wineries,  27^c.  per  gallon  in  a  jobbing  way 
at  San  Francisco.  Receipts  of  wine  at 
San  Francisco  last  week  were  317,350  gal- 
lons, and  for  preceding  week  were  422,250 
gallons;  for  corresponding  week  last  year 
receipts  were  335,023  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   61,201 

Wheat,  ctls   29,012 

Barley,  ctls   45,101 

Oats,  ctls   3,979 

Corn,  ctls   24,110 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   6,597 

Potatoes,  sks   21,736 

Onions,  sks   3,923 

Hay,  tons   2,569 

Wool,  bales   2,385 

Hops,  bales   249 


Since 
July  1,1904 


4,472,031 
2,774.984 
3,486,856 
823,109 
314,038 
55,090 
647,984 
1,278,339 
151,019 
174,126 
79,468 
39,793 


Same  time 
last  year 


5,379,4?9 
2.377,069 
5,451.(54 
857,333 
174  814 
60,274 
726  0  6 
1,315,457 
161,996 
170,310 
71,418 
31,407 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour.  \4  sk   ...  35,172 

Wheat,  Ctls   583 

Barley,  ctls   13,193 

Oats,  ctls   62 

Corn,  ctls   5,805 

Beans,  sks   876 

Hav.  bales   2  444 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops.  lbs   9,703 

Honey,  cases   

Potatoes  pke«   2,622 


Since 
July  1,1904 


2,940,312 
807,568 
1,902,649 
80,812 
176,422 
53,525 
238,204 
884,219 
401.760 
3,077 
114,873 


Same  time 
last  year. 


D.E.Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.0.Box2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison.  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.    Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 

For  Sale -A  Cook  Wag:on. 

SEATS  24  MEN.    STRONGLY  BUILT.  LIGHT 
WEIGHT.    Address  Box  4,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 

Cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1905,  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  on  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  company,  as  follows-  On 
term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10' per  cent  per  an- 
num, and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3>4  per 
cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and 
after  Saturday,  July  1,  1905. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
one-half  (EH)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  July 
1.  1905. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 
San  FranciscoSavings  Union 

532  California  St.  Cor.  Webb. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June, 
1905,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per 
annum  of  three  and  six-tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent  on 
term  deposits,  and  three  and  fifteen  one-hundredths 
(3  15-1(10)  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  July  1,  1905. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


DON'T 

STOP 

to  make  fast  the  rope 
Use  the 

Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
ING HAY,  WAGON 
BOXF.S.  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 
the  Improved 


DOW  DEN 

Potato  Digger. 


OqL  Standard  <1i— :er 
DOW  DEN  MFG. 


you  get 
II, fast,  clcanand  un- 
.  Aoc  for  free  Dow-lrn  book. 
PRAIRIE    CITY,   I  A* 


U/ANTED. 

AN  At  FARMER  FOR  WALNUT  ORCHARD. 
"  Responsible  position.  Permanent  to  right 
man.  Wages  first  class.  Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Wanted  —  A  Competent,  Experienced 
Man  as  a  Milker  and  Herdsman 

For  small  Holstein  herd.  Single  man  preferred. 
Must  have  good  references.  Address  P.  O.  Box  14, 
Fresno.  Cal. 

SITUATION  W/rtNTED. 

YOUNG  CALIFORNIA N,  21  YEARS,  GRADU- 
ate  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  seeks  emp'oyment.  Prefers  stock 
farm;  understands  animals.  Best  references. 
Address  E.  D.,  this  office. 


Citrus  Trees* 

"By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  If 
you  buy  trees  of  us 
and  they  do  not  give 
fruit  true  to  name, 
we  will  buy  them 
back.  We  have  the 
largest  stock  of  fine 
citrus  trees  in  the 
world.  Send  for  the 
citrus  book. 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and 
Citrus  Trifoliata  seed  bed 
plants. 

San  Dimas  Citrus 
Nurseries, 

R.  M.  Teague,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 


SULPHUR 


"  Horseshoe " 
Pea  Grain 

"  Crown  " 
Sublime 


Horseshoe " 
Powdered 

Nevada  " 
Lump 


NEVADA 


NEVADA  SULPHUR  CO,  0ffi1kno;raFnrc0ins,co,ree,• 


G  O  PHER  DErtTH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put^^" 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.   Price  81.25.  7R.0E  I 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  mark 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it  _j 
when  you  need  it.   If  he  don't,  then  £ff«a 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it  == i 
prepaid.   Raticide  Tablets  for  Kats  o 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGE  ^S?^->| 
CHKMICAL  CO.     California  Office, 
303  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

f  HPAD  DATPft  California,  Washington, 
vl  ICAr  K.f\  I  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENT  AX  FREIGHT  CO.. 
G  620H  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
0EALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noi.  55-57-59-ft  I  First  Si.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWN E          Los  Angeles 

RLAKE.  MoFALL  *  CO    Portland.  Or. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,   $2,00  Postpaid 
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In  Arid  California. 


It  is  not  kind  nor  true  to  speak  of  the  California 
desert,  because  the  lands  now  waste  are  largely  fer- 
tile when  their  single  need — water — is  supplied.  The 
same  is  true  of  most  of  the  other  arid  regions  which 
were  formerly  known  as  the  Great  American  Desert, 
but  are  now  becoming  hospitable  and 
productive  under  irrigation.  But  it  is 
not  of  irrigation  we  speak  to-day,  but 
rather  of  water  as  a  condition  of  life  and 
the  pains  men  take  to  secure  it.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
manner  of  packing  the  burro  as  a  water 
carrier  on  the  Mojave  desert  of  Cali- 
fornia. Without  him  life  would  be  all 
but  impossible  to  the  explorer,  before  a 
permanent  camp  is  established,  from 
which  it  is  safe  to  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions in  search  of  prospects.  In  the 
early  days  on  these  great  Western  des- 
erts many  "pilgrims"  lost  their  lives. 
In  almost  every  case  these  deaths 
occurred  from  lack  of  water  and  the 
unfortunate  men  and  women  met  their 
fate  in  the  valleys.  As  the  country 
became  better  known  it  was  learned 
that  there  was  often  a  better  prospect 
for  water  by  going  into  the  hills. 
There  springs  were  occasionally  found, 
or  water  had  accumulated  in  natural 
depressions  in  the  canyon  bottoms  from 
the  infrequent  rains. 

All  desert  travelers  know  how  easy  it  is  to  pass  a 
good  spring  of  water  and  not  see  it  at  all.  There  are 
many  places  where  large  springs  break  out  from 
rock  ledges  and  flow  a  few  yards,  to  be  wholly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sands.  A  traveler  may  pass  sometimes 
within  100  feet  of  one  of  these  springs  and  see  no  sign 
of  it.    Old  Woman's  springs,  45  miles  east  of  Victor- 


Nevada,  Arizona  and  California.  Notwithstanding 
its  many  drawbacks,  there  is  a  charm  about  the  des- 
ert which  is  almost  irresistible.  The  atmosphere  is 
clear  and  pure,  and  although  the  heat  and  metallic 
glare  of  the  day  are  at  times  almost  unbearable,  its 
cool  nights  are  refreshing  and  invigorating;  its  sun- 
rises are  gorgeous,  and  its  sunsets  indescribable. 


The  Reclaimed  Lands. 


We  propose  in  coming  issues  to  give  much  import- 
ant information  concerning  reclaiming  the  overflowed 
lands  along  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  These  lands  have 
been  the  scene  of  strenuous  effort  and  free  invesl- 
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It  is  a  land  of  marvels.  It  contains  strange  minerals, 
rich  mines,  a  flora  and  fauna  all  its  own,  and  climatic 
conditions  not  found  elsewhere.  Men  who  have  spent 
many  weeks  on  these  arid  wastes  came  in  time  to 
admire  its  vast  solitude,  its  rugged  mountains,  its 
trackless  valleys  —  trackless  because  often  well- 
known  roads  and  trails  are  wholly  obliterated  in  a 


ment  in  reclamation  ever  since  the  American  occu- 
pation of  the  State,  because  the  lands  are  of  exceeding 
richness  and  lavishly  repay  the  cost  when  permanent 
protection  from  overflow  is  obtained.  But  reclama- 
tion is  not  easy  and  many  efforts  have  failed. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
dredging  machinery  and  greater  respect  for  the 


Dredger  at  Work  Levee  Building  and  an  Asparagus  Field  on  the  Sacramento  River.    (See  Page  4. 


ville,  San  Bernardino  county,  Cal.,  is  a  case  in  point. 
There  is  a  spring  discharging  about  fifty  gallons  of 
good  water  per  minute,  and  yet  one  may  pass  within 
100  feet  of  it  on  the  bluff  above  and  never  suspect  its 
existence.  Paradise  spring  in  San  Bernardino 
county,  Cal.,  north  of  the  Calico  range,  is  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  off  a  main  traveled  road  and  would  not  be 
suspected  by  a  passing  traveler  who  did  not  know  of 
its  existence.  These  are  but  two  of  a  score  of  simi- 
lar instances  known  to  the  writer  occurring  in  Utah, 


few  minutes  by  the  driving  winds  which  sweep  across 
the  plains,  whirling  great  clouds  of  sand  and  dust 
high  in  the  air,  shifting  good-sized  hills  of  sand  from 
one  position  to  another. 

The  prospector  goes  out  into  the  desert  region 
with  little  if  any  misgiving  as  to  his  ability  to  safely 
return  and  perchance  to  find  his  fortune  in  the  form 
of  a  rich  mine.  Others  have  done  it  before,  and  each 
prospector  feels  sanguine  of  his  own  success,  and  be- 
lieves in  his  luck. 


water  has  manifested  itself  in  higher  and  stronger 
levees  and  in  that  important  adjunct  in  reclamation, 
the  centrifugal  pump.  Recently,  too,  there  has  been 
increasing  interest  in  investment  in  reclaimed  lands. 
Not  only  do  our  bay  district  capitalists  more  ade- 
quately appreciate  them,  but  Los  Angeles  investors 
and  promoters  are  become  quite  abundant  in  Stock- 
ton and  other  river  towns.  Central  California,  as  a 
field  for  investment  of  surplus  southern  California 
capital,  is  enjoying  much  advancement. 
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The  Week. 

We  are  coming  very  close  to  the  greatest  of  the 
national  holidays,  and  yet  the  noise  which  has  come 
to  be  the  most  striking  feature  of  its  commemoration 
is  not  yet  very  loud.  Tt  looks  as  though  this  year's 
would  be  rather  a  quiet  Fourth  of  July  everywhere.  It 
is  rather  an  off  year  in  jubilation.  The  American  peo- 
Dle  seems  to  be  very  busy  in  pushing  enterprise  of  all 
kinds,  and  it  will  largely  devolve  upon  the  small 
boy  to  maintain  the  national  traditions  this  year. 
Older  people  will  wait  for  some  new  flight 
of  the  eagle  which  shall  make  his  scream  audible 
throughout  the  world  before  they  will  feel  the  im- 
pulse to  celebrate  loudly.  Such  occasion  will  surely 
come.  It  may  be  a  victory  of  peace  rather  than  one 
of  war,  but  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  arrive  in  due 
time,  and  then  municipalities  and  individuals  will 
glow  with  the  old  fervor  and  assault  the  skies  with 
explosions  of  oratory  and  dynamite.  It  is  just  as 
well  to  take  a  rest  this  year. 

Eastern  fruit  shipment  is  active.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Anderson,  who  is  the  great  fruit  distribu- 
tor, says  that  the  shipments  to  the  beginning  of  this 
week  are  some  600  cars  ahead  of  the  shipment  last 
year,  and  the  total  deciduous  fruit  shipments  from 
the  State  this  year  will  exceed  those  of  last  year 
by  2000  cars.  The  shipment  of  deciduous  fruit 
from  the  State  last  year  approximated  5700 
cars.  Thus  the  diciduous  shipment  this  year 
will  approximate  7600  cars.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  see  where  all  this  fruit  will  come  from  with  some 
varieties  very  short  and  with  buyers  for  canneries 
and  buyers  of  dried  fruits  scouring  the  country  and 
trying  to  corner  whole  counties,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
some  fruits  will  be  in  good  supply  and  they  will 
(ill  the  lack  of  others,  especially  as  the  opening  at 
the  East  this  year  is  unusually  good.  We  presume 
Governor  Anderson  is  right,  and  the  large  figures 
which  he  mentions  will  be  realized.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  good  demand  and  good  prices  to  bring  supplies 
to  light.  Meantime  we  hope  some  of  the  pessimists 
on  the  fruit  product  will  make  a  note  of  what  they 
see  this  year  and  not  be  so  positive  that  the  business 
is  going  to  the  bowwows  because  there  are  too  many 
trees  planted.  There  is  still  as  good  an  outlook  for 
planting  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place  as  there 
ever  was. 

The  reports  about  pear  blight  are  still  somewhat 
confusing.  Some  of  those  who  think  they  have  met 
all  the  requirements  of  the  experts  think  they  are 
not  checking  the  disease;  others  are  satisfied  that 
much  is  being  accomplished.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
chance  that  the  blight  does  not  behave  in  the  same 


way  in  all  localities;  there  is  also  a  chance  that  some 
front  veranda  orchardists  do  not  get  their  strenu- 
ous orders  carried  out  fully.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  is  fortunate  that  we  shall  have 
a  check  upon  much  of  this  uncertainty  in 
the  results  of  the  systematic  work  which 
is  being  pursued  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  and  his  assist- 
ants under  the  provision  by  the  last  Legislature,  and 
which  will  be  carefully  examined  by  Prof.  Waite  of 
Washington,  who  is  co-operating  with  them  and  will 
soon  be  in  California  again  for  a  season.  They  will 
be  able  to  demonstrate  just  what  has  been  done  and 
what  not  done  by  the  treatment  which  embodies  the 
latest  science  of  the  subject.  In  the  meantime  every 
one  should  do  his  best  with  the  advice  which  we  have 
printed  several  times,  and  be  particularly  sure  that 
hold-over-blight  is  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
orchard  through  the  coming  winter.  Every  discern 
ible  atom  of  it  should  be  burned  before  the  next 
blooms  open. 

Spot  wheat  is  firm  this  week,  with  but  little  offer- 
ing. Futures  are  higher,  both  here  and  at  the  East, 
Chicago  having  improved  21. c  per  bushel  on  Septem- 
ber and  San  Francisco  He  per  cental  on  December 
since  our  last  report.  One  ship  has  come  in  under 
charter  at  22s  6d  for  wheat  or  23s  for  barley  —  to 
Cork  for  orders.  Spot  barley  is  50c  per  ton  lower, 
but  December  is  \\(a;'lc  better  per  cental.  New  red 
oats  are  more  abundant  and  lower.  New  rye  is 
arriving  and  the  price  droops.  Beans  are  firm, 
except  Limas,  which  are  shading  a  little,  having 
apparently  advanced  too  far  for  present  notions. 
All  meats  are  quiet,  except  veal,  which  is  higher,  and 
hogs  are  firm  at  old  prices.  Common  butter  is  weak 
while  a  little  extra  fine  is  selling  above  quotations. 
Cheese  is  quiet  and  easy,  except  select  new.  Ordi- 
nary eggs  are  weak,  but  fancy  have  a  rising 
tendency.  There  is  a  glut  of  all  kinds  of  poultry, 
only  the  largest  and  finest  escaping  weakness. 
Potatoes  are  as  before — choice  in  good  demand  and 
common  slow.  Yellow  onions  are  firm  and  some  go- 
ing to  Australia  to  balance  what  we  got  from  there 
last  winter;  red  onions  are  slow.  Some  tomatoes  are 
coming  from  Mississippi  to  compete  with  local  stock, 
but  they  are  held  too  high  to  go  well.  Common  fruits 
are  still  in  oversupply,  but  better  grades  selling 
well,  with  canners  alert  to  get  everything  they  can 
use.  A  few  Bartletts  come  from  the  Sacramento 
river  and  go  at  $1  to  $2  according  to  quality;  mean- 
time buyers  are  capturing  Bartletts  in  the  country 
as  far  as  they  can  get  them.  Dried  apricots  are 
moving  from  the  interior  at  5J(«)7ic  in  boxes  and  Jc 
less  in  sacks.  Prunes  are  firm  for  old,  with  nothing 
doing  in  new,  because  growers  are  firm  in  their 
claims.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  higher.  Advance 
sales  of  almonds  are  being  made  subject  to  later  fix- 
ing of  prices.  Walnuts  have  a  good  outlook  for 
price.  New  honey  is  bringing  fair  prices.  Hops  are 
being  hammered  hard,  but  the  hoppers  are  at  them 
in  some  places  and  too  much  should  not  be  conceded 
by  growers.  Wool  is  being  talked  down  to  make  it 
easier  to  buy  the  fall  clip  Wool  is  strong  in  distant 
markets. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Governor  Pardee  has 
appointed  Mr.  H.  P.  Stabler  of  Yuba  City  as  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
This  means  well  for  the  outlook  of  the  society  and  for 
future  State  Fairs.  Mr.  Stabler  is  widely  known 
and  popular  with  the  fruit  growers,  and  can  well  rep- 
resent that  interest.  We  believe  there  are  other  va- 
cancies, and  we  hope  they  will  be  as  well  filled.  Promi- 
nent citizens  of  Sacramento  have  worked  hard  on  the 
board  for  years  and  have  carried  the  enterprise  over 
some  rough  ground.  Perhaps  they  are  tired.  If  so, 
let  the  board  be  more  widely  representative,  both 
geographically  and  agriculturally.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  men,  and  no  doubt  the  Governor  will  get  one 
of  them  into  the  traces  for  a  strong  pull  for  better 
State  Fairs. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  United  States  Forester,  is  an 
ideal  man  for  his  place,  and  his  conception  of  the 
relation  between  the  people  and  the  forest  reserves 
is  commendable.  Here  is  one  of  his  latest  utterances 
in  the  form  of  instructions  to  men  employed  on  the 
reserves: 

The  administration  of  forest  reserve  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government,  but  of  the  people.  For- 
est officers,  therefore,  are  servants  of  the  people. 


They  must  obey  instructions  and  enforce  the  regula- 
tions without  fear  or  favor,  and  must  not  allow  per- 
sonal or  temporary  interests  to  weigh  against  the 
permanent  good  of  the  reserves;  but  it  is  no  less  their 
duty  to  encourage  and  assist  legitimate  enterprises. 

They  must  make  every  effort  to  prevent  the  mis- 
understanding and  violation  of  reserve  regulations  by 
giving  information  fully  and  freely.  The  object  should 
be  to  prevent  mistakes,  rather  than  to  have  to  pun- 
ish those  who  make  them.  Information  should  be 
given  tactfully  by  advice  and  not  by  offensive  warn- 
ings. 

So  far  as  we  have  come  into  contact  with  the  men 
up  in  the  mountains,  they  are  trying  to  do  their  duty 
in  these  regards. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Tall  Oat  Grass  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  inform  me  if  tall  oat  grass 
is  as  good  for  hay  as  grain  hay,  or  is  it  nearly  as 
good,  and  what  kind  of  hay  is  it  like?  What  condi- 
tion of  ripeness  does  it  want  to  be  cut  for  the  best 
results?  I  have  cut  it,  but  the  straw  is  too  hard, 
and  after  curing  stock  do  not  like  it.  Stock  eat  it 
well  when  it  is  growing.  If  it  will  make  good  hay 
I  would  like  to  sow  a  large  acreage,  as  it  grows  well 
here  and  does  not  require  sowing  each  year.  The 
only  difficulty  is  in  the  quality  of  the  hay.  Will  stock 
keep  up  on  it,  and  can  it  be  cut  so  they  will  eat  it? — 
Farmer,  Humboldt  county. 

Tall  meadow  oat  grass  is  not  counted  more  than 
medium  quality  for  hay,  and  for  this  reason  is  seldom 
grown  in  regions  where  timothy  does  well.  In  coun- 
tries where,  as  in  California,  the  summer  is  too  dry 
for  timothy,  tall  oat  grass  is  grown  as  a  substitute, 
but  it  is  chiefly  for  its  pasturage  value  in  the  winter 
time  that  the  plant  is  valuable  in  this  State.  It  is 
also,  as  you  know,  quite  resistant  of  drouth  and  will 
maintain  its  life  during  the  summer  in  some  places 
where  other  grasses  fail.  But  still  we  would  not  con- 
sider it  a  good  substitute  for  grain  hay,  nor  would  its 
perennial  character  warrant  its  large  growth  for 
hay  purposes.  A  more  edible  hay  can  undoubtedly 
be  made  by  cutting  very  young,  before  the  stem  is 
mature  enough  to  harden,  but  by  so  doing  you  will 
sacrifice  something  of  nutritive  value,  and  it  will  be 
inferior  to  grain  hay.  It  is  also  impossible  to  get 
much  of  the  seed  with  the  hay,  and  for  this  reason 
also  the  hay  is  inferior  in  nutritive  quality.  Nothing 
but  an  experiment  with  earlier  cutting  and  observa- 
tion of  its  feeding  value  would  give  you  the  exact 
information  which  you  desire.  If  others  have  had 
experience  with  this  grass  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them. 

An  Unknown  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor: — T  send  you  a  couple  of  heads  of 
wheat  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what 
variety  it  is  and  if  you  think  it  would  be  of  value  as  a 
milling  wheat.  I  find  it  growing  among  a  variety 
called  Gold  Coin  that  I  received  from  New  Jersey  last 
September  for  experimental  purposes  The  kind  I 
send  you  sample  of  is  apparently  well  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  soil,  and,  if  you  think  it  would  be  a  de- 
sirable wheat,  I  can  pick  out  by  hand  enough  heads 
to  give  me  a  small  start. — Grower,  Stanislaus. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  identify  the  variety  of 
the  wheat  which  you  find  growing  with  your  Gold 
Coin.  It  has  a  good  look,  and,  from  what  you  say  of 
its  adaptation  to  the  climate  and  soil,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  for  you  to  gather  what  you  can  and 
make  a  sowing  for  further  test  and  observation.  By 
this  method  you  will  be  able  to  secure  next  year  a 
milling  sample,  providing  its  behavior  continues  good. 
In  this  way  some  of  our  most  valuable  wheats  have 
been  secured,  and  certainly  the  effort  to  make  full 
test  of  this  one  is  desirable.  It  is  an  enterprising 
thing  to  be  always  on  the  lookout  for  varieties  of  all 
kinds  of  plants  which  manifest  some  superior  adapta- 
tions to  local  conditions. 


Mildew  on  Raspberries. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  few  Cuthbert  rasp- 
berries and  a  piece  of  the  cane.  The  berries  are 
covered  with  a  white  growth  and  I  cannot  sell  them 
on  account  of  it.  I  have  about  one-third  of  an  acre 
and  the  whole  lot  is  covered  with  it.  The  bushes 
look  perfectly  healthy,  are  planted  6  feet  apart  be- 
tween rows,  but  the  rows  are  planted  thick  and 
bushy.  I  did  this  thinking  the  fruit  should  be  shaded 
to  keep  it  from  being  sunburnt.  The  ground  is  moist 
and  I  do  not  give  them  any  water,  just  cultivate  be- 
tween rows.  Can  it  be  the  climate  or  the  soil  not 
being  adapted  for  the  growth  of  this  delicate  fruit  ? 
What  is  the  cause  ?    Do  you  think  it  best  to  dig  out 
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the  bushes  and  start  a  new  crop  ? — Growicr,  Ala- 
meda county. 

The  Cuthbert  raspberries  were  so  crushed  in  trans- 
mission through  the  mails  that  the  appearance  which 
you  describe  upon  the  fruit  was  not  discernible.  The 
piece  of  cane,  however,  showed  patches  of  whitish 
mildew  and  we  infer  that  the  appearance  upon  the 
fruit  was  similar.  If  so,  the  trouble  is  due  to  exces- 
sive shade,  lack  of  circulation  of  air,  and,  perhaps, 
more  than  anything,  due  to  lack  of  heat,  which  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  present  season.  The  Cuth- 
bert raspberry  usually  is  very  strong  and  resistant 
of  disease.  Probably  the  coolness  and  moisture  of 
the  air,  coupled  with  the  dense  shade  from  growing 
the  plants  in  close  rows,  have  caused  the  unfortunate 
appearance  which  renders  your  fruit  unsalable. 
Proper  treatment  would  be  a  thinning  of  the  plants 
to  allow  a  little  freer  entrance  of  air  and  sunshine. 
This  bay  district  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  raspberries,  and  a  soil  which  gives  a  good  thrifty 
growth  of  the  plant  would  also  support  its  fruiting. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  year's  experience 
does  not  warrant  your  sacrificing  the  plantation. 


Prunes  Cracking. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  under  separate  cover 
some  prunes,  which  I  wish  you  to  inspect  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  tell  me  the  cause  of  their  cracking.  They 
are  from  8-year-old  trees  and  I  notice  in  a  neighbor- 
ing orchard  of  12-year-old  trees  the  same  conditions. 
We  have  a  large  acreage  in  prunes  and  about  one- 
tenth  the  crop  is  affected  like  the  sample  I  send  you. 
Some  trees  are  very  much  worse  than  others — in 
fact,  on  some  trees  they  are  all  split — and  I  notice 
quite  a  number  of  diabrotica  working  on  them.  We 
irrigated  on  the  12th  ult.  a  portion  of  the  orchard, 
but  the  unirrigated  part  shows  the  same  conditions, 
although  not  quite  so  bad.  I  think  perhaps  some  cli- 
matic condition  is  the  cause — being  cool  so  long  and 
then  that  very  hot  spell.  If  so,  possibly  others  may 
be  affected  the  same  way — at  any  rate,  a  good  por- 
tion of  our  crop  is  gone,  just  as  we  need  it  most.  A 
majority  of  the  sound  prunes  have  that  peculiar 
mark  on  the  end.  Do  you  think  they  are  liable  to 
split  also? — Grower,  Sacramento  valley. 

It  is  a  very  serious  case  of  cracking — there  is  some 
plum  aphis  and  resulting  smut,  but  the  cracking  is 
the  worst  feature.  It  has  no  relation  to  any  insect 
you  may  find  on  the  trees,  and  you  are  right  in 
attributing  it  to  the  peculiar  moisture  conditions 
which  have  so  long  held  during  the  present  season. 
This  cracking  of  stone  fruits  is  worst  near  the  coast, 
and  is  seldom  encountered  in  the  interior  valley, 
except  near  the  rivers  or  in  draws  where  the  damp 
coast  air  makes  its  way  through.  It  seems  to  be 
worst  where  there  are  marked  differences  in  atmos- 
pheric humidity  within  short  periods  of  time.  Where 
the  percentage  is  quite  uniformly  high  or  low  there 
seems  to  be  less  trouble.  This  year  the  conditions 
usually  restricted  to  more  exposed  coast  situations 
have  prevailed  as  never  before,  perhaps,  in  the  inte- 
rior valley,  and  the  result  is  a  frightful  prevalence  of 
mildew  and  other  moist-air  fungi  and  this  cracking 
as  well.  Your  irrigation  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  it  was  due  to  causes  affecting  the  air  far 
more  powerful  than  any  outflow  of  water  which  you 
could  make.  There  is  no  relief.  Whether  the  indi- 
cations of  further  cracking  amount  to  anything, 
depends  upon  what  sort  of  weather  follows.  One 
would  think  that  this  kind  had  reached  its  limit. 


An  Easy  Proposition. 

To  the  Editor: — If  you  had  to  make  your  living  off 
of  twenty  acres  in  the  Turlock  irrigation  district, 
how  would  you  go  about  it  ? — Grasshopper,  Turlock. 

We  would  grow  everything  we  had  a  taste  for  and 
eat  it  up. 

Egyptian  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  planted  brown  Egyptian 
corn  in  rows  3  feet  apart.  Should  it  be  thinned  out 
as  much  as  sweet  corn  or  common  yellow  corn?  I 
want  the  corn  for  chicken  feed.  Do  you  know  of  any 
bulletin  or  circular  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  refers  to  Egyptian 
corn? — Reader,  Santa  Barbara. 

Distance  apart  depends  upon  the  local  climate. 
Near  the  coast,  with  less  heat,  the  plants  should  be 
separated  to  make  good  grain,  and  even  this  is  not 
enough  in  exposed  places  on  the  coast,  which  are 
rather  too  cool  for  sorghum  to  mature  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  very  high  temperature  the  grain 
comes  well  on  closely  set  plants.    In  the  Imperial 


country  the  other  day  we  saw  plenty  of  sorghum 
broadcasted  and  were  told  the  seed  came  well  in 
that  way.  The  temperature  was  then  104,  and  it 
goes  a  lot  above  that  when  it  tries.  You  can  get 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  50  on  "Sorghum  as  a  Forage 
Crop"  from  Washington.  Egyptian  corn  is  a  sor- 
ghum. 

Snails  and  Sow  Bugs  Still  Active  on  the  Coast. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
get  rid  of  tne  small  black  snails  and  sow  bugs?  We 
are  having  a  terrible  time  with  them  both  in  this 
locality,  both  indoors  and  out.  The  trouble  is  mostly 
with  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  As  soon  as  the 
tiny  leaves  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
they  are  eaten  off.  I  have  tried  sprinkling  the 
ground  with  soot  and  with  slacked  lime.  Neither 
one  seems  to  have  any  effect. — Gardener,  Pes- 
cadero. 

The  unusual  prevalence  of  snails  and  sow  bugs  this 
spring  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  surface  moisture 
and  cool  temperature.  In  addition  to  what  you  have 
tried,  we  would  suggest  trapping  them;  that  is,  put- 
ting either  small  pieces  of  board  or  leaves  of  cab- 
bage or  some  other  large  plant  near  the  seedlings 
which  you  wish  to  protect.  The  pests  will  collect 
under  these  shelters  during  the  night  and  you  can 
destroy  them  in  vast  numbers  in  the  morning.  Your 
trouble  will  undoubtedly  decrease  as  the  season 
advances  and  the  surface  dries  sufficiently  to  allow 
you  to  maintain  a  dry,  pulverized  condition  of  the 
earth. 

Not  Ginseng. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  samples  of  a  root 
which  is  believed  to  be  ginseng.  If  so,  can  you  tell 
what  it  would  be  worth? — Enqtirer,  Los  Angeles. 

The  root  is  not  ginseng,  but  a  balsamorrhiza,  or 
wild  balsam,  a  native  plant  occurring  very  widely  in 
arid  sections  of  the  coast,  and  quite  remote  in  the 
matter  of  relationship  to  ginseng.  As  for  the  com- 
mercial status  of  ginseng  on  the  coast,  it  must  be 
said  that  very  little  trade  proceeds  from  this  point. 
The  ginseng  is  handled  from  Eastern  points,  and  we 
cannot  find  San  Francisco  dealers  who  do  much  with 
it  or  know  much  about  it. 


Durable  Whitewash. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  well  aware  that  the  com- 
monest form  of  whitewash  consists  simply  of  lime  and 
water,  but  there  are,  I  believe,  additional  ingredients 
that  when  mixed  in  with  the  above  greatly  improve 
the  whitewash,  making  it  more  durable  and  adhesive. 
I  have  heard  of  tallow,  soap,  au  extract  from  cactus, 
etc.,  being  used,  but  I  don't  know  in  what  propor- 
tions. The  whitewash  I  want  to  prepare  is  to  be 
used  in  spraying  the  barn  and  hen  houses,  etc. 
Whatever  advice  you  can  give  me  on  this  subject  will 
be  appreciated. — Reader,  Santa  Barbara. 

A  durable  whitewash  and  one  which  will  adhere 
well  may  be  made  as  follows:  Lime,  30  pounds;  tal- 
low, 4  pounds;  salt,  5  pounds.  Dissolve  the  salt  in 
the  water  used  in  slaking  the  lime,  stir  in  the  tallow 
while  the  heat  remains  from  slaking,  and  add  enough 
more  water  to  make  the  wash  flow  well  from  the 
brush  or  work  well  with  the  spray  pump.  One 
does  not  spray  hen  houses  merely  to  look  pretty,  but 
rather  to  get  the  killing  effect  of  sharp  lime  wash. 
The  edge  is  taken  off  the  lime  to  some  extent  by  the 
additions.  For  the  outside  of  buildings  and  for 
fences,  tree  trunks,  etc.,  where  the  main  point  is  to 
get  long  life  to  the  covering  and  to  lessen  the  rubbing 
off  by  contact,  the  recipe  given  above  is  very  good. 


Watermelons  Need  New  Ground. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  have  got  a  60-acre  patch  of 
watermelons  here  and  I  notice  they  are  drying  out 
here  and  there;  at  some  places  there  are  more  than 
others.  On  the  vines  I  notice  quite  a  few  of  pumpkin 
bugs,  but  I  don't  think  they  do  any  injury  because 
they  are  around  every  year.  I  find  no  other  cause 
for  this  disease.  A  great  many  other  patches  are  in 
the  same  condition.  Will  you  kindly  write  and  tell 
me  what  this  disease  is,  and  what  can  I  do  to  remedy 
the  spread  of  same  ? — Grower,  Fresno. 

We  believe  your  watermelons  are  being  destroyed 
by  bacteria  in  the  soil,  which  accumulated  by  using 
the  same  ground  continuously  for  watermelons.  The 
effect  of  this  bacterial  disease  is  to  cause  the  vines 
suddenly  to  wilt  and  dry  up.  There  is  no  cure  for 
this,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  can  be  avoided 
by  not  growing  watermelons  for  more  than  two  or 
three  years  upon  the  same  ground.    In  fact,  where 


it  is  possible,  it  is  better  to  rotate  crops  in  sue 
way  that  melons  shall  be  grown  each  year  on  new 
ground. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  June  24,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offllcal  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  continued  until  near  the 
close  of  the  week  and  conditions  were  favorable  for  all 
crops.  Thunderstorms  accompanied  by  rain  occurred  in 
the  mountain  regions  of  Shasta  and  Trinity  counties  on 
the  24th.  Grain  and  hay  harvesting  are  progressing 
rapidly  and  grain  thrashing  has  commenced.  Wheat  is 
not  yielding  as  well  as  expected,  but  in  some  sections  the 
crop  will  be  about  average.  Barley  is  poor  in  some  sec- 
tions and  excellent  in  others.  The  hay  crop  is  unusually 
large  and  of  superior  quality.  Grasshoppers  have 
caused  some  damage,  but  are  now  disappearing.  Hops 
are  making  good  growth.  Flea  beetles  are  injuring 
vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  but  aside  from 
this  grapes  are  in  excellent  condition  and  a  heavy  crop 
is  probable.  Apricots,  peaches  and  plums  are  yielding 
large  crops  and  heavy  shipments  are  being  made. 
Prunes  will  be  light  and  almonds  will  yield  a  fair  crop. 
Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  clear  and 
warm,  with  light  fogs  in  the  coast  districts.  High  winds 
prevailed  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  on  the  23d  and 
25th,  but  caused  no  material  damage.  Grasshoppers  are 
causing  considerable  injury  to  grain  and  other  crops  in 
the  Livermore  valley  and  some  of  the  southern  coast 
districts.  Grain  harvest  is  progressing.  The  wheat 
crop  is  very  good  in  some  sections  and  fair  in  others. 
Barley  is  yielding  an  excellent  crop  in  nearly  all  places. 
Hay  baling  is  in  progress;  there  is  a  large  crop  and  the 
quality  is  excellent.  Hops  are  in  good  condition  and  will 
yield  a  large  crop  in  some  sections.  Grapes  are  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  a  large  yield  is  expected.  Deciduous 
fruits  are  rapidly  ripening  and  going  to  market.  Wal- 
nuts give  indications  of  a  large  crop. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  past 
week  and  fruit  and  grain  matured  rapidly.  Grain  har- 
vest is  progressing  rapidly;  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  valley  the  wheat  crop  is  light,  but  a  full  crop  is  gen- 
erally reported  from  the  southern  portion.  Barley  and 
oats  will  be  from  fair  to  good  crops.  Rapid  progress  is 
being  made  in  drying  the  apricot  and  early  peach  crops, 
and  in  many  sections  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  now  har- 
vested. The  apricot  crop  is  generally  reported  good. 
Plums,  peaches  and  nectarines  are  being  marketed  and 
are  good  crops.  The  watermelon  crop  will  be  large  and 
the  first  are  being  shipped  to  market.  The  hay  harvest 
is  about  completed;  the  crop  was  large  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. Prospects  are  now  favorable  for  a  large  crop  of 
grapes.    The  orange  crop  is  very  promising. 

Sontbern  California. 

The  weather  continued  clear  and  warm  in  the  interior, 
with  foggy  nights  in  the  coast  districts,  and  conditions 
were  favorable  for  all  crops.  The  water  supply  is  more 
abundant  than  for  the  past  ten  years.  Grain  harvest  is 
progressing  and  thrashing  has  commenced.  Barley  is 
plump  and  heavy,  and  in  some  sections  the  yield  will  be 
above  average.  Oats  are  rusty,  but  a  fair  crop  is  prob- 
able. Wheat  will  be  considerably  above  average. 
Alfalfa  is  yielding  a  good  crop.  Beans  are  making  satis- 
factory growth.  Sugar  beet  harvest  continues  in  the 
Santa  Maria  district  and  a  large  crop  is  being  sent  to 
the  factory.  Potatoes  are  doing  well.  Walnuts  are 
very  backward.  Oranges  are  in  good  condition.  Grapes 
and  deciduous  fruits  are  looking  well  and  give  promise 
of  good  crops.  Coachella  cantaloupes  are  being  shipped 
to  Eastern  markets. 


Eureka  Summary. — Cloudy  and  moderately  cool 
near  the  coast.  Late  oats  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
will  be  ready  for  harvest  early  in  July.  Extremely 
warm  in  the  interior,  where,  owing  to  lack  of  rain,  crops 
made  slow  growth. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool,  cloudy  nights  con- 
tinue in  coast  districts,  delaying  walnut  growth.  Canta- 
loupes and  garden  truck  are  doing  well.  Thrashing  is 
just  beginning,  and  the  yield  does  not  promise  well.  In- 
sect pests  are  damaging  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, June  28,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural,  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

04 

32  70 

65  21 

46.64 

60 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

33.81 

31.52 

26  30 

94 

56 

Sacramento  

.00 

21.98 

16.87 

19  99 

88 

50 

.00 

23  45 

20  59 

22.72 

62 

50 

.00 

12  09 

8  04 

8.81 

102 

54 

.00 

4  03 

2.59 

3  77 

96 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

.00 

23  57 

16  99 

20.17 

76 

52 
52 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

19  52 

8  72 

16  51 

76 

.00 

14  32 

4  40 

8  24 

68 

58 

.00 

8  69 

1  00 

2  89 

106 

62 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


How  Rich  Land  is  Saved  From  California 
Rivers. 


From  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Van  Loben  Sels,  in  the  California 
Journal  of  Technology  for  May. 

Between  the  two  great  mountain  ranges  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Sierras  on  the  east  and  the  Coast  Range  on 
the  west,  lie  her  two  great  valleys.  Stretching  400 
miles  from  Iron  canyon  in  the  north  to  the  Tehachapi 
in  the  south,  they  form  together  one  great  plain, 
parallel  in  a  general  way  to  the  coast.  Down  the 
center  of  this  plain  flow  two  great  rivers,  which  drain 
the  vast  area — the  Sacramento,  flowing  from  the 
north,  and  the  San  Joaquin,  from  the  south.  Meet- 
ing each  other  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of 
Suisun  bay,  these  two  rivers  flow  together  through 
Carquinez  straits  to  the  Golden  Gate — the  only  out- 
let through  the  Coast  Range — out  to  sea.  The  vast 
level  country  tributary  to  these  streams  comprises 
lands  of  most  varying  character. 

Geographical  and  Geological  Description. — In 
the  north  and  central  part  are  immense  areas  lying 
above  the  higher  winter  floods,  yet  having  enough 
rainfall  to  grow  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye  and  alfalfa,  and  to  support  vineyards  and 
orchards,  often  with  no  irrigation  whatever,  though 
better  results  are  to  be  had  if  the  natural  rainfall  is 
supplemented  to  some  extent  artificially. 

In  the  south  are  the  extensive  areas  of  sand  and 
desert — for  the  most  part  fairly  fertile,  when  not  too 
alkaline,  and  capable  of  raising  good  crops,  especially 
alfalfa,  if  only  sufficiently  irrigated.  The  chief  draw- 
backs here  are  the  difficulty  of  storing  enough  water 
for  use  in  a  dry  summer,  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Then,  along  the  rivers  themselves  and  along  their 
tributaries  is  a  stretch  of  land  on  an  average  some  8 
miles  wide  which  is  either  below  the  ordinary  summer 
stages  of  the  rivers,  or  at  least  is  subject  to  overflow 
in  the  winter  and  spring  floods  unless  protected  by 
artificial  embankments.  This  area,  some  1,000,000 
acres  in  extent,  comprises  the  "islands"  or  deltas  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers  and  the  five  "  basins  "  of  the 
Sacramento.  For  centuries  the  silt-laden  waters  of 
the  rivers  have  overflowed  their  banks  and  inundated 
these  lands.  As  the  water  flowed  farther  and  farther 
from  its  banks,  spreading  over  larger  and  larger 
areas,  its  velocity  diminished,  and  as  the  current  be- 
came insufficient  to  keep  the  silt  in  suspension  the 
latter  fell  to  the  bottom.  The  coarser  material,  the 
so-called  "sediment,"  was  deposited  nearest  the 
banks,  and  from  there  back  the  deposit  becomes  finer 
and  finer,  until,  in  the  stagnant  water  of  the  basins 
and  lakes  reaching  up  to  within  1000  feet  or  more  of 
the  river  bank,  the  finest  material,  the  heavy  blue 
clay,  was  deposited.  Thus  there  is  a  gradual  change 
from  the  bank  out  as  to  quality  of  the  deposit. 
There  is  also  a  similar  change  as  to  quantity.  As  the 
greatest  change  in  velocity  occurred  just  as  the  water 
left  its  channel,  the  greatest  amount  of  material  was 
deposited  right  on  the  banks.  Consequently  the 
banks  are  some  12  feet  higher  than  the  land  i  of  a 
mile  farther  back,  and  have  quite  a  decided  slope 
away  from  the  river,  while  the  tracts  farther  inland, 
except  for  an  occasional  lake  here  or  there,  are  very 
nearly  level.  Thus  the  curious  phenomenon  presents 
itself — common  enough,  however,  in  low  lands — of  a 
river  and  its  tributaries  flowing  on  high  ridges,  the 
height  of  the  ridge  depending  on  the  volume  of  silt 
carried  by  the  stream. 

The  description  so  far  depicts  conditions  along  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  rivers.  Nearer  their  mouth, 
however,  the  banks  become  gradually  less  in  height, 
and  consist  of  finer  and  finer  soil,  while  farther  away 
from  the  river  bed  we  no  longer  find  the  fine  clay. 
The  waters  had  deposited  the  greater  amount  of 
sediment  farther  up  the  river  and,  carrying  com- 
paratively little  in  suspension  when  they  reached  the 
lower  regions,  had  but  little  to  deposit  there.  In- 
stead, the  regions  at  a  distance  from  the  rivers  were 
merely  vast  ponds  of  stagnant  water,  in  which 
thrived  tules  and  all  manner  of  annual  water  plants. 
As  these  plants  died  out  each  year  they  sank  to  the 
bottom,  where  they  were  hermetically  sealed  from  the 
air  by  the  water  standing  over  them.  They  could 
not  therefore  rot  outright,  but  could  only  decompose 
in  part,  leaving  a  residue  called  peat,  very  rich  in 
vegetable  matter  and  capable  of  supporting  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  deltas  at  the  mouth 
of  the  two  rivers  are  composed,  except  for  the  sedi- 
ment on  the  banks,  almost  exclusively  of  this  peat  to 
a  depth  which  varies  very  much  in  different  places 
but  averages  about  20  feet.  The  strata  underlying 
the  peat  are  sand  and  gravel. 

All  three  soils — sediment,  clay  and  peat — though 
differing  from  each  other,  are  intensely  fertile.  In- 
deed, the  soil  has  been  correctly  described  as  being 
one  vast  mass  of  fertilizer.  It  would  be  indeed 
difficult  to  choose  the  most  fertile  of  the  three.  Be- 
tween the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  where  the  soil 
is  pure  clay,  and  the  the  lower  reaches,  where  it  is 
pure  peat,  is  a  favored  region  where  the  river  de- 
posited a  clay  layer  1  to  3  feet  thick,  mixed  in  with 
the  peat  about  2  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
This  forms  an  ideal  soil,  as  the  clay  adds  to  its  firm- 
ness and  supplies  a  perfect  wealth  of  those  mineral 


substances  so  essential  to  plant  life,  while  the  peat 
supplies  an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter  and,  be- 
ing as  porous  as  a  sponge,  prevents  the  soil  from  be- 
ing too  impervious  to  water  and  becoming  soggy 
in  winter  or  dry  in  summer. 

These  lands,  once  reclaimed,  are  among  the  best 
agricultural  tracts  on  earth,  for  to  a  soil  as  rich  as 
that  of  Holland, yet  without  Holland's  rigorous  climate, 
it  adds  the  balmy  sun  of  California,  yet  without  being 
I  subject  to  California's  droughts.  For  the  river  itself 
furnishes  an  unlimited  supply  of  water,  even  in  the 
dryest  year,  without  any  costly  storage  reservoirs 
or  systems  of  flumes  and  diversion  ditches. 

But  it  is  as  a  highway  for  transportation  that  the 
rivers  are  most  essential  to  that  region.  For  the 
rivers  are  free  to  all,  and  a  transportation  monopoly 
or  monopolistic  rates  are  utterly  impossible.  Indeed, 
on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Sacramento  there  are 
three  competing  lines  of  steamboats,  which  will  stop 
any  day  at  any  spot  on  the  bank  to  which  a  farmer 
chooses  to  haul  his  produce,  and  deliver  it  in  Sacra- 
mento, San  Francisco  or  Antioch  before  morning. 

Crops. — This  fertile  section  is  the  home  par  excel- 
lence of  the  California  asparagus  and  of  all  kinds  of 
truck  farming  which  can  be  conducted  profitably  on 
a  large  scale,  beans  especially.  Its  orchards  have 
made  it  famous  in  the  past,  more  especially  its  peer- 
less Bartlett  pears.  But  its  asparagus  beds  and  its 
hops  fields,  its  alfalfa  fields  and  dairies  are  its  chief 
sources  of  renown  at  present.  As  for  its  future,  none 
can  tell  what  that  will  be,  but  undoubtedly  its  crops 
will  be  constantly  more  diversified,  for  all  plants  of 
the  temperate  zone  seem  to  thrive  most  bountifully. 

Reclamation. — For  many  years  past  numerous  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  reclaim  portions  of  these 
lands,  the  earlier  attempts  failing  chiefly  because  of 
lack  in  thoroughness.  The  first  of  these  to  be  per- 
manently reclaimed  on  any  large  scale  was  the  Pear- 
son reclamation  district,  begun  in  1881,  which  has 
successfully  withstood  all  floods  since  that  time. 

Here  it  should  be  explained  that  by  a  reclamation 
district  is  meant  a  tract  of  swamp  land  protected 
from  overflow  by  levees  and  drained  by  a  system  of 
ditches,  and,  if  necessary,  a  pumping  plant  to  dis- 
charge the  surface  water  over  the  levee.  This  is  the 
original  meaning  of  the  term  reclamation,  and  is  the 
meaning  it  has  always  had  in  California,  and  in  which 
it  is  used  in  this  article.  Of  late  years,  however, 
tracts  of  arid  land  which  are  irrigated  from  a  common 
system  of  irrigation  are  also  called  reclamation  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  two 
meanings  of  the  word  should  not  be  confused. 

The  Pearson  district  above  referred  to,  officially 
known  as  Reclamation  District  No.  551,  is  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river,  some  20  miles 
below  Sacramento  City.  It  comprises  some  8853 
acres,  between  the  Sacramento  river  and  the  Snod- 
grass  slough  and  the  two  towns  of  Courtland  and 
Vorden.  The  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  peat, 
with  strata  of  clay  intermixed,  as  described  above. 
Snodgrass  slough  is  a  navigable  waterway  tributary 
to  the  San  Joaquin,  and  drains  Sacramento  basin. 

Levee  System. — Protection  against  overflow  is 
afforded  by  a  levee  15.9  miles  in  length,  which  reaches 
completely  around  the  district.  Hereof  6.7  miles  are 
on  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river,  1.8  miles  along 
Old  Hensley  slough,  formerly  a  branch  of  the  river, 
but  now  dammed  off  from  it,  while  the  remaining  7.4 
miles  of  levee  run  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
district,  partly  on  the  bank  of  Snodgrass  slough  and 
partly  along  higher  land.  The  last  section  is  known 
as  the  back  levee,  and  it  presented  by  far  the  great- 
est engineering  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the 
elevation  of  the  soil  is  here  in  places  as  much  as  12 
feet  below  that  on  the  river,  and  the  soil,  or  at  least 
the  greater  portion  of  it,  is  peat.  Now  peat  is  a 
most  undesirable  material  for  levee  construction. 
When  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  the  sun  it 
dries  up  like  a  sponge,  leaving  great  cracks  and  fis- 
sures in  the  levee,  finally  becoming  so  light  that  it 
will  float.  In  fact,  whole  sections  of  peat  levee  have 
been  known  to  float  off.  Moreover,  when  dry  it  will 
burn,  and  once  ignited  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire.  Even  if  not  consumed  by  fire,  the 
process  of  decomposition,  which  was  arrested  under 
water,  sets  in  when  the  peat  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
accompanied  by  a  great  shrinkage  of  the  material 
Finally,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  peaty 
soil  in  securing  a  firm  foundation.  For  when  a  great 
weight  is  placed  on  it,  it  will  yield  and  will  bulge  out 
on  the  sides. 

These  obstacles  were  overcome  by  stripping  the 
soil  of  the  upper  layers  of  peat  and  the  tule  roots  and 
discarding  them,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  clay  layer  un- 
derneath. The  levee  was  then  built  exclusively  of 
clay.  A  floodgate  was  put  in  Snodgrass  slough  which 
enabled  the  water  to  run  off  at  low  tide,  but  pre- 
vented it  from  flowing  back  again  when  the  tide  rose. 
By  this  means  the  water  level  was  kept  low  enough 
during  the  summer  months  to  permit  of  doing  the 
whole  work  without  having  to  work  under  water. 
Where  the  elevation  of  the  soil  was  sufficient  the  dirt 
was  brought  up  by  scrapers.  But  the  most  difficult 
section  along  the  banks  of  the  slough  was  situated 
too  low  for  that,  and  was  too  marshy  and  soft  to  sup- 
port a  horse.  Consequently  the  material  had  to  be 
wheeled  up  by  hand  in  wheelbarrows,  at  a  cost  of 
about  17  cents  a  cubic  yard.  By  this  means  a  levee 
was  built  entirely  of  clay  to  a  height  of  5$  feet  above 


the  highest  known  winter  flood  level,  with  a  width  of 
crown  of  14  feet,  outside  slope  one  in  three  inside 
slope  one  in  two.  These  slopes  gave  a  very  wide 
base  and  thereby  prevented  undue  settling,  while  the 
outside  slope  of  one  in  three  prevented  any  great 
amount  of  harm  being  done  to  the  levee  by  the  wash 
of  the  waves  in  times  of  flood  and  storm.  The  great- 
est height  of  the  levee  was  18  feet,  and  the  corre- 
sponding width  of  base  about  100  feet. 

The  levee  proved  its  worth  by  weathering  all 
storms  that  fell  upon  it.  It  settled  considerably  dur- 
ing the  first  years  after  it  was  built,  as  new  levees 
will,  and  had  to  be  raised  again  from  time  to  time. 
No  serious  trouble  was  experienced,  however,  except 
in  one  portion  about  a  mile  long.  This  was  a  remnant 
of  a  former  attempt  to  reclaim  the  same  land  and 
had  been  thrown  up  by  a  dredger.  It  consisted 
mostly  of  peat,  and  was  so  full  of  cracks  and  fissures 
that  water  ran  through  it  in  times  of  flood.  To  stop 
this  a  trench  8  feet  wide  was  dug  in  the  outer  slope  of 
the  levee,  to  a  depth  of  5  feet  below  low  tide.  This 
was  then  filled  in  with  dry  clay,  which  was  thoroughly 
tamped  in.  The  remedy  proved  entirely  successful 
and  no  more  trouble  was  experienced  from  this 
source. 

On  the  river  front  the  problem  was  far  simpler. 
Here  the  elevation  of  the  soil  was  greater  and  the 
banks  were  moreover  firm  and  solid,  offering  a  good 
foundation  to  build  on.  In  summer,  while  the  river 
was  low,  sediment  was  scraped  up  from  borrow  pits 
on  the  river  bank.  In  winter  these  pits  were  filled 
by  river  water,  and  the  water  in  these  pits  being 
stagnant,  the  matter  held  in  suspension  was  depos- 
ited, filling  up  the  pits  in  course  of  time.  Thus  the 
river  itself  furnished  the  material  needed  to  con- 
trol it. 

For  many  years  these  levees  proved  to  be  protec- 
tion enough,  but  as  other  tracts  along  the  river  were 
reclaimed,  and  the  river  became  more  and  more  con- 
fined to  its  channel,  flood  stages  rose  higher  and 
higher,  until  at  last,  in  the  flood  of  1901,  which 
drowned  out  two-thirds  of  the  Sacramento  river  dis- 
tricts, the  need  of  raising  all  the  levees  very  mate- 
rially became  apparent.  In  view  of  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  and  the  great  cost  of  doing  it  by 
scrapers,  the  district  trustees  decided  to  build  a 
dredger  for  the  purpose.  The  Stockton  Iron  Works 
secured  the  contract. 

Description  of  Dredger.— The  dredger  is  of  the 
"clamshell"  type,  and  when  first  completed  the  larg- 
est afloat,  and  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $35,000. 
Her  principal  dimensions  are:  Lenyth  of  swinging 
boom,  130  feet;  capacity  of  bucket,  3  cubic  yards; 
weight  of  bucket  empty,  11,000  pounds;  length  of 
hull,  100  feet;  breadth  of  hull,  50  feet. 

The  capacity  of  the  bucket  is  nominally  3  cubic 
yards,  which  means  that  it  will  hold  that  volume 
when  level  full,  as  it  usually  is  when  working  in  sand. 
But  when  working  in  peat  and  clay  it  will  frequently 
take  twice  as  much,  the  soil  coming  in  huge  masses 
as  high  as  the  top  of  the  arms  of  the  bucket.  Bar- 
ring delays  and  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  dredger  can  make  1000  swings  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  handle  3000  cubic  yards  of 
material.  But  delays  are  unavoidable — if  not  caused 
by  accidents,  at  least  to  replace  worn  parts  and  to 
overhaul  the  machine.  Yet  the  cost  of  operation, 
including  attendance,  wear  and  tear,  breakage,  fuel 
and  supplies,  etc.,  is  not  over  3  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  dredger  is  operated  entirely  by  a  crew  of  ten 
men,  making  two  shifts.  It  works  night  and  day, 
but  is  shut  down  Sunday  to  wash  boilers  and  to  allow 
the  men  this  day  off.  At  night  it  is  lighted  with 
electricity  from  a  small  generator  on  board. 

Work  Done  by  Dredger. — By  means  of  this  dred- 
ger the  front  levee  has  been  raised  until  there 
remains  but  a  month's  work  to  bring  the  whole  up  to 
the  standard  set  by  the  trustees— 20  feet  width  of 
crown,  6  feet  above  highest  flood  plane  on  record, 
and  an  outside  slope  of  about  one  in  four.  This  means 
a  levee  about  12  feet  above  the  elevation  of  the  soil. 
The  crest  of  the  levee  forms  a  wide  road. 

The  use  of  the  dredger  meant  a  change  in  the 
material  used  to  build  the  levee,  for  the  bottom  of 
the  river  is  sand.  However,  sand  has  proved  its 
worth  along  the  whole  length  of  the  river,  and  is  only 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  blows  away,  and  that,  if 
ever  the  water  should  rise  over  the  top,  the  whole 
levee  would  wash  away,  without  a  possibility  of  stop- 
ping it.  The  first  defect  is  remedied  by  oiling  the 
road  on  top  of  the  levee,  and  the  second  by  maintain- 
ing the  top  of  the  levee  many  feet  above  high-water 
mark. 

On  the  other  hand,  sand  has  the  very  material 
advantage  that  squirrels  and  beavers  cannot  tunnel 
through  it,  thus  doing  away  with  the  bugbear  of 
other  levees,  which  have  to  be  thoroughly  patrolled 
night  and  day  every  time  the  water  rises  to  an  unusual 
height,  for  fear  that  the  water  might  run  through  a 
squirrel  hole,  gradually  enlarging  it  until  the  whole 
levee  washed  away. 

Again,  sand,  if  it  will  not  pack  together  into  one 
solid  whole,  like  clay  that  is  applied  in  the  dry  and 
powdered  state,  will  not  crack  and  leak  like  clay  or 
peat  that  is  dug  up  by  a  clamshell  dredger  in  the  wet 
state  and  kneaded  together  by  the  jaws  of  the  clam- 
shell into  huge  separate  blocks.  Indeed,  sand  is  the 
best  soil  for  dredger  made  levees. 

On  the  back  levee  one  coating  has  been  given  to  all 
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the  lowest  spots,  which  are  now  raised  to  from  2%  to 
3  feet  above  the  highest  known  high-water  mark, 
making  the  levee  20  feet  high.  The  outside  slope  is 
about  one  in  four,  and  the  width  of  crown  10  feet.  It 
will  require  at  least  a  year's  work  to  bring  the  whole 
levee  up  to  the  required  standard;  6  feet  above  flood 
level,  20-foot  crown,  and  outside  slope  one  in  eight; 
because  of  the  very  wide  base  such  a  levee  would 
have — 250  feet  in  the  low  places.  The  reason  for  this 
very  low  slope  is  to  give  protection  against  the  fury 
of  the  waves,  which  get  worse  from  year  to  year  as 
the  floods  reach  higher  stages  and  therefore  spread 
over  a  larger  area. 

Since  the  levee  is  built  up  by  a  dredger,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  pick  out  nothing  but  clay.  Un- 
doubtedly the  peat  will  rot  away  in  time,  leaving  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  loam.  This  loss  will  have  to  be 
made  good  by  giving  the  levee  another  coating.  Yet 
even  so  the  cost  of  this  method  will  amount  to  but  a 
fraction  of  that  of  scraping  the  dirt  up  with  scrapers 
at  a  cost  of  15  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Meanwhile,  no  effort  is  spared  to  guard  against 
the  evil  effects  due  to  cracking  of  the  levee.  As  soon 
as  a  new  coating  is  dry  it  is  leveled  off  enough  to 
enable  horses  to  walk  over  it,  and  then  it  is  plowed  as 
deeply  as  possible  and  harrowed  until  thoroughly  pul- 
verized. Then  it  is  sown  to  barley  and  sheep  turned 
on  it,  to  thoroughly  pack  the  soil  and  fill  up  any 
cracks  which  are  too  low  down  to  be  reached  by  a 
plow.  This  method  has  been  found  very  effective 
wherever  it  has  been  tried. 

Drainage. — In  the  center  of  the  district  there  is  a 
depression,  about  6  feet  lower  than  the  surrounding 
land,  some  350  acres  in  area.  In  summer  this  tract 
is  farmed  like  any  of  the  rest  of  the  land,  except  that 
the  crop  is  confined  to  annual  plants.  During  the 
winter  months,  however,  this  depression,  now  a  lake, 
serves  to  collect  and  temporarily  store  the  rain  and 
seepage  water  that  finds  its  way  into  the  district. 
Into  it  converge  a  total  of  about  30  miles  of  ditches  of 
different  cross-sectional  area.  Most  of  them  are 
from  6  to  12  feet  wide  and  about  5  feet  deep,  more  or 
less.  They  reach  over  the  whole  district,  and  are 
sufficient  to  carry  off  the  surface  water  as  fast  as  it 
falls,  even  in  the  heaviest  rain.  The  largest  ditches 
are  20  to  30  feet  wide  and  6  to  8  feet  deep.  There 
are  about  7  miles  of  these  larger  ditches. 

In  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Sacramento  valley  weeds 
grow  most  rankly,  just  like  everything  else,  and 
water  weeds  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Also,  the 
matter  of  cleaning  ditches,  which  used  to  be  done 
entirely  by  Chinamen  armed  with  long  knives  and 
potato  hooks,  is  quite  an  item  in  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  district.  It  has  been  reduced  very  materially, 
however,  in  this  district  by  the  use  of  tools  designed 
for  the  purpose.  The  weeds  are  first  cut  loose  by 
means  of  a  V-shaped  cutting  tool,  which  is  dragged 
through  the  ditches  by  a  team  on  either  side  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  ditches.  For  the  smaller  ditches 
the  tool  is  dragged  behind  a  wagon  with  but  one  team, 
the  tool  being  made  fast  to  a  beam  overhanging  the 
ditch. 

When  the  weeds  are  cut  loose  they  drift  along  with 
the  current  until  they  meet  some  obstacle,  forming  a 
dam,  checking  the  flow  of  water.  Another  tool, 
especially  designed  for  removing  the  weeds,  is  then 
hurried  to  the  spot.  A  beam,  pivoted  on  a  wagon  bed, 
is  lowered  to  a  horizontal  position  extending  over  the 
ditch.  At  the  end  of  the  beam  is  a  pulley,  over  which 
runs  a  rope,  and  at  the  end  of  the  rope  a  Jackson 
hayfork  is  attached.  The  fork  is  thrown  into  the 
mass  of  weeds,  and  the  team,  attached  to  the  other 
end  of  the  rope,  moves  ahead.  First  the  fork  with 
its  load  rises  vertically  until  it  bumps  against  the 
pulley  on  the  end  of  the  pivoted  beam.  Then  the  end 
of  the  beam  is  raised  also,  and  the  whole  fork  de- 
scribes a  circle  in  the  air  until,  when  the  beam  is 
vertical,  the  fork  overhangs  the  bank.  Immediately 
the  fork  is  tripped,  causing  it  to  drop  its  load,  which 
falls  on  the  bank  of  the  ditch.  The  fork  and  beam 
are  then  dropped  back  and  the  operation  is  con- 
tinued. 

Besides  lessening'  the  cost  of  removing  the  weeds 
from  $1800  to  $1200  per  year,  this  method  of  ditch 
cleaning  has  the  further  advantage  of  tearing  up  the 
weeds  by  their  roots,  instead  of  cutting  them  off,  with 
the  result  that  a  ditch,  if  once  cleaned  after  the 
weeds  have  all  sprouted,  will  remain  clean  for  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

The  small  ditches  were  all  dug  by  hand  and  by 
scraper.  For  those  of  over  20  feet  in  width  the  dis- 
trict has  a  " ditcher,"  a  floating  steam-driven  tool, 
not  unlike  a  steam  shovel  in  construction  and  oper- 
ation. This  tool  is  still  used  occasionally  to  widen 
and  deepen  existing  ditches — a  process  of  improve- 
ment constantly  going  on.  At  present  it  is  intended 
to  deepen  all  d'tches  so  that  there  will  never  be  a  less 
depth  than  4  feet  of  water,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  efficiency  of  drainage  and  to  lessen  the 
weed  growth,  as  the  greater  depth  will  deprive 
plants  of  the  necessary  light  and  heat. 

Pumping  Plant. — Since  the  elevation  of  the  land 
is  below  even  the  summer  level  of  the  river,  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  surface  water  is  to  pump  it  over 
the  levee.  For  that  purpose  a  powerful  pumping 
plant  was  built  on  the  banks  of  Snodgrass  slough. 
That  location  was  chosen  because  the  usual  prevailing 
levels  of  the  water  of  that  tributary  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin were  in  the  neighborhood  of  6  feet  less  than 


those  on  the  Sacramento,  and  because  the  soil  (peat 
and  clay)  did  not  allow  much  seepage,  whereas  the 
sandy  soil  on  the  river  front  made  it  undesirable  to 
dig  a  large  and  deep  ditch  right  up  to  the  very  base 
of  the  levee.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  plant 
is  well  located. 

Irrigation. — In  summer  the  water  in  the  ditches  i 
kept  at  the  required  level — a  foot  or  more  above  the 
winter  level — by  syphoning  water  in  through  the 
pumps.    However,  this  is  not  sufficient,  as  the  drain 
age  ditches  are  essentially  dug  through  the  lowest 
swales.    A  second  system  has  therefore  been  dug 
running  over  the  high  ridges.    The  water  is  kept  at 
a  high  level  in  these  ditches,  usually  but  a  few  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  soil.    Where  they  cross  a  drain 
age  ditch  the  water  is  piped  across  the  latter,  or 
sometimes  a  box  is  made  in  the  drainage  ditch  and 
the  irrigation  ditch  built  right  over  it.    This  irriga 
tion  system  cost  about  $5000. 

The  value  of  these  swamp  lands  depends  on  the 
efficiency  and  reliability  of  flood  protection,  of  drain 
age  system  and  of  irrigation  system.  Also,  lands  in 
the  Pearson  district  command  the  highest  prices  in 
the  market.  The  bare  land  rents  for  $15  an  acre 
cash  down  in  advance,  while  alfalfa  fields,  asparagus 
beds  or  other  similarly  improved  tracts  bring  much 
more. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

By  E.  J.  Creely,  D  V  S.,  Dean  o!  San  Francisco  Veterinary  College 
OPERATION  NEEDED. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  a  horse  that  laid  down  to 
roll  in  the  pasture  and  caught  her  hind  foot  in  a  barb 
wire  fence.  In  her  struggles  to  rise  she  drove  and  sawed 
the  barb  deep  into  the  foot,  splitting  the  frog,  cutting 
the  hoof  band  and  making  a  flesh  wound.  We  have  em- 
ployed the  only  veterinary  in  the  town.  He  has  been 
treating  her  for  three  months,  has  used  iodoform  and 
other  remedies,  the  last  being  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
He  has  cut  out  the  dead  hoof  and  proud  flesh  several 
times.  The  foot  is  washed  and  dressed  every  day.  She 
wears  a  high  leather  shoe  to  keep  the  foot  dry  and  clean, 
and  still  the  wound  in  the  frog  does  not  heal.  Our  doc- 
tor has  done  all  he  can,  and  I  thought  with  your  broader 
experience  you  might  be  able  to  tell  us  of  some  healing 
remedy  that  would  do  the  work.  The  horse  is  a  beauti 
ful  animal  and  a  pet,  so  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  her 
cured. — Subscriber,  Lemoore. 

The  horse  requires  operative  intervention.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  frog  be  cut  away  entirely,  a  probe 
inserted  to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  pus  and  treat 
it  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  the  tincture  of  chloride 
of  iron  and  friar's  balsam,  equal  parts.  I  would  sug 
gest  that  you  employ  Dr.  Gordan  or  Dr.  Griffith  of 
Hanford.    Let  me  hear  results. 


account  of  symptoms  needed. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  a  seven-year-old  mare 
which  shows  symptoms  of  kidney  or  bladder  trouble, 
but  seemed  on  the  way  to  recovery  when  given  linseed 
tea  in  her  feed.  She  is  never  in  heat,  eats  well,  has  a 
glossy  coat,  yet  gets  thin  and  has  no  spirit.  Teeth  were 
said  to  be  all  right  by  veterinarian.  Can  you  help  us  ? — 
E.  C.  W.  MacDonald,  Aptos. 

You  do  not  describe  any  of  your  horse's  symptoms. 
You  say  it  is  kidney  or  bladder  trouble,  but  do  not 
permit  me  to  judge  by  the  symptoms.  You  state 
that  you  had  a  veterinarian  fix  the  teeth,  but  this 
country  is  overrun  by  a  lot  of  hostlers  and  black- 
smiths that  know  nothing  about  veterinary  dentistry. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  call  upon  Dr.  Outhiers  of 
Salinas  or  Dr.  Falconer  of  Salinas  to  examine  the 
horse's  mouth,  and  write  me  full  symptoms,  and  I 
will  place  the  mare  under  treatment.  Continue  to 
give  one  quart  of  flaxseed  tea  in  every  feed  and  give 
daily  a  good  condition  powder  (Wilber's  or  Manhat- 
tan), until  I  hear  further  from  the  case. 

Edw.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Too  Much  Alfalfa  for  Lambs. 


A  California  sheep  raiser  writes  to  the  American 
Sheep  Breeder  as  follows: 

My  lambs  are  dying  of  a  disease  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. They  move  about  with  difficulty,  the  hind  legs 
are  drawn  up;  in  a  few  days  they  get  down  and  lie,  un- 
able to  get  up,  but  eat  well  all  the  time.  The  feed  is 
alfalfa  pasture  with  grass. 

To  the  above  the  following  answer  is  made:  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  overmuch  alfalfa,  which  is  ex- 
cessively rich  in  nitrogenous  elements,  and  therefore 
an  unbalanced  food.  Alfalfa  is  not  a  proper  food  for 
lambs;  old  sheep  can  endure  it  better  than  young 
ones,  and  the  difficulty  with  the  lambs  is  thus  caused. 
The  result  of  this  feeding  is  disease  of  the  liver,  and 
the  noted  enlargement  of  this  organ  with  the  discol- 
ored patches  on  it  are  special  symptoms  due  to  it. 
There  is  no  remedy.  The  prevention  of  it  by  feeding 
sparsely  of  the  alfalfa  and  the  addition  of  some  coarse 
foods  as  oat  straw  or  roots  to  the  ration  will  prevent 
the  trouble.  A  duly  balanced  ration  of  one  part  of 
the  protein  of  the  food  with  at  least  five  or  six  of  the 
carbonaceous  elements  and  better,  eight  or  ten  parts 
only,  is  safe  for  feeding  to  sheep. 


THE  NATURALIST. 


Characteristics  and  Habits  of  Coyotes. 

From  the  monograph  on  this  animal  by  Mr.  David 
E.  Lantz  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously alluded,  we  take  the  following  interesting 
statements: 

The  coyotes  are  noted  for  their  peculiar  prolonged 
howling.  A  single  animal  is  capable  of  a  performance 
which  impresses  the  uninformed  hearer  as  the  con- 
cert of  a  dozen,  and  when  several  join  in  the  medley 
the  resulting  noise  is  indescribable.  They  are  silent 
during  the  day,  but  may  be  heard  at  any  time  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise. 

Breeding. — Coyotes  breed  but  once  a  year.  The 
mating  season  is  late  in  January  or  early  in  Febru- 
ary. The  period  of  gestation  is  probably  that  of  the 
whole  genus  Canis,  which  is  given  by  Owen  as  about 
sixty- three  days.  The  young  are  produced  in  dens, 
and  number  from  four  to  eight  or  even  more.  The 
dens  are  usually  enlarged  from  those  made  by  badgers 
or  smaller  animals,  and  are  often  among  rocks  or  in 
washed-out  places  along  banks  of  streams.  Probably 
at  times  they  are  made  entirely  by  the  coyotes. 
They  are  rarely  far  below  the  surface,  but  sometimes 
of  considerable  extent  and  with  two  or  more  open- 
ings. Little  attempt  is  made  to  provide  nests  for 
the  young.  In  the  central  West  these  are  born 
early  in  April  and  usually  may  be  heard  in  the  dens 
during  May.  In  June  they  come  out  to  play  around 
the  mouths  of  the  burrows,  which  are  finally  deserted 
during  July.  By  August  1  the  young  are  left  by  the 
parents  to  shift  for  themselves. 

In  the  earlier  descriptions  the  prairie  wolves  were 
usually  said  to  hunt  in  packs.  Lewis  and  Clark,  Say, 
Richardson  and  others  so  reported,  but  the  Prince 
of  Wied  met  them  only  singly.  It  is  probable  that 
they  hunt  in  numbers  only  when  the  quarry  is  large, 
as  in  the  case  of  deer  and  antelope;  but  as  many  as 
three  have  been  known  to  pursue  a  single  jack  rabbit. 

Food  Habits  of  Coyotes. — The  food  of  coyotes  has 
been  a  subject  of  investigation  by  the  field  naturalists 
of  the  Biological  Survey  whenever  opportunity  of- 
fered. A  number  of  stomach  examinations  have  been 
made  in  the  field;  but  trapped  animals  are  often 
found  with  empty  stomachs.  In  the  case  of  a  number 
of  the  species  nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  food. 

The  stomachs  examined  contained  mainly  animal 
matter,  but  in  two  cases  vegetable  remains  were 
found.  One  examined  by  Vernon  Bailey  contained  a 
quantity  of  ripe  cultivated  plums;  and  William  Lloyd 
found  a  coyote  that  had  eaten  mesquite  beans.  In 
northern  Arizona,  Dr.  Merriam  saw  a  coyote  eating 
a  watermelon,  and  a  correspondent  at  Russell,  Kans., 
says  that  they  sometimes  eat  ripe  melons.  In  Cali- 
fornia they  eat  peaches,  apricots,  grapes  and  other 
fruits.  They  also  eat  juniper  berries,  manzanita  ber- 
ries and  the  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear. 

Only  one  case  of  insect  eating  has  been  observed  by 
the  Biological  Survey.  The  same  animal  that  had 
eaten  plums  had  in  its  stomach  the  remains  of  a  large 
cricket. 

Coyotes  feed  greedily  upon  all  kinds  of  animal  food. 
This  ranges  from  the  larger  hoofed  mammals  to  the 
smallest  rodents,  and  includes  also  birds,  reptiles, 
fish  and  crustaceans.  Three-horned  toads  (Phry- 
nosoma)  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  specimen 
killed  June  3,  1898,  iu  Big  Smoky  valley,  Nevada,  by 
Vernon  Bailey.  On  the  low  tropical  coast  of  eastern 
Mexico  and  Texas  members  of  the  Biological  Survey 
have  often  seen  coyotes  searching  the  beach  for  crabs, 
fish  and  turtle  eggs. 

Beneficial  Habits. — Among  the  mammals  in- 
cluded in  the  food  of  the  coyotes  are  many  injurious 
species;  and,  so  far  as  their  food  is  confined  to  these, 
the  animals  are  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  farming 
interests  of  the  country.  The  destruction  of  rabbits, 
both  large  and  small  species,  is  of  great  advantage, 
especially  on  the  plains  and  in  the  cultivated  valleys, 
where  their  depredations  are  keenly  felt  by  the 
settlers.  The  various  species  of  jack  rabbit  have 
often  been  observed  as  included  in  the  coyotes'  fare, 
and  the  smaller  rabbits  are  also  habitually  eaten. 
The  coyotes  usually  catch  the  rabbits  by  lying  in 
wait  behind  bushes  and  bunches  of  grass  near  their 
paths  and  pouncing  upon  them  as  they  pass.  Some- 
times they  have  been  known  to  hunt  jack  rabbits  in 
company.  While  a  single  coyote  would  not  be  able 
to  run  down  a  jack  rabbit,  by  hunting  together, 
taking  turns  in  the  drive,  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  tendency  of  the  hare  to  run  in  a  circle,  they 
are  able  to  capture  it.  Eye  witnesses  to  such  a  per- 
formance state  that  they  do  not  fight  over  the  di- 
vision of  the  rabbit's  carcass,  but  that  all  obtain  a 
share.  The  constant  warfare  of  many  coyotes  upon 
these  rodents  has  much  to  do  in  keeping  down  the 
numbers;  and  the  abundance  of  rabbits  in  some  sec-, 
tions  of  the  West  has  been  largely  attributed  to  a 
local  decrease  in  the  number  of  coyotes,  caused  by  an 
unusual  activity  against  them  which  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  high  bounties.  Prairie  dogs  are  also  a 
staple  coyote  food. 

Besides  rabbits  and  prairie  dogs,  the  food  of  the 
coyote  is  known  to  include  the  following  mammals: 
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Rice  rats,  kangaroo  rats,  wood  rats,  ground  squir- 
rels, woodchucks,  voles,  pocket  gophers,  chipmunks 
and  pocket  mice.  All  of  these  are  more  or  less  harm- 
ful, and  the  coyote  performs  an  important  service 
in  preying  upon  them.  The  service  is  not  an  occa- 
sional or  a  spasmodic  one,  but  lasts  throughout  the 
year  and  throughout  the  life  of  the  coyote.  When  the 
number  of  animals  taking  part  in  the  work  is  con- 
sidered, the  enormous  importance  of  its  bearing  in 
maintaining  the  "balance  of  nature"  becomes  ap- 
parent. 

The  coyote  is  useful  also  as  a  scavenger.  In  the 
prairie  country,  especially  in  winter,  it  comes  into 
towns  at  night  searching  for  garbage  thrown  into 
the  alleys.  Here  it  finds  remnants  of  meat  from  the 
table,  offal  from  game  and  similar  prizes.  When 
hungry  it  will  reject  no  animal  food,  not  even  carrion. 
The  slaughter  houses  near  the  towns  are  favorite 
feeding  places,  and  the  animals  are  often  shot  there 
by  moonlight.  On  the  ranges  they  soon  consume 
dead  horses  and  cattle,  leaving  the  bones  clean. 

Injurious  Habits. — Coyotes  have  been  known  to 
capture  some  of  the  wild  animals  that  assist  man  in 
his  warfare  against  insects  and  rodent  pests.  Among 
them  are  the  weasels.  In  August,  1903,  a  member  of 
the  Biological  Survey  met  a  coyote  carrying  a  weasel 
in  the  Pecos  river  mountains  of  New  Mexico  at  an 
altitude  of  11,600  feet.  The  coyote,  frightened, 
dropped  its  prey  and  ran.  The  various  kinds  of 
skunks  also  are  probably  captured  and  eaten. 

Game  Destroyed  hy  Coyotes. — Coyotes  destroy 
considerable  game.  Birds  that  roost  and  nest  on  the 
ground  are  frequent  victims.  Quail,  grouse  and  wild 
ducks  are  caught  on  the  nest,  and  both  birds  and 
eggs  are  eaten.  Wild  ducks  and  geese,  when 
wounded  and  unable  to  fly,  may  be  found  along  the 
banks  of  streams  and  ponds,  and  the  coyotes  regu- 
larly patrol  the  shores  in  search  of  them.  In  Okla- 
homa I  found  fresh  coyote  tracks  each  morning  on 
the  grassy  borders  of  a  large  artificial  pond.  Ducks 
resorted  there  in  considerable  flocks,  and  I  several 
times  found  that  they  had  been  eaten  by  coyotes,  as 
evidenced  by  tracks  of  the  animals  and  feathers  of 
the  birds. 

Like  the  larger  wolves,  the  prairie  wolf  kills  deer 
and  antelope.  In  hunting  these  they  always  go  in 
packs  of  two  or  more  and  take  turns  in  the  chase. 
They  know  that  their  prey  runs  in  large  circles,  and 
at  intervals  individuals  drop  out  of  the  pursuit,  and, 
crossing  a  chord  of  the  circle,  lie  in  wait  until  the 
quarry  passes  near  them  again.  In  this  way  the 
wolves  keep  fresh  until  the  pursued  animal  is  ex- 
hausted, but  all  of  them  are  "in  at  the  death."  The 
present  scarcity  of  these  large  game  animals  gives 
few  opportunities  for  such  chases,  but  on  the  plains 
they  were  formerly  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Depredations  on  Farm  Animals. — The  coyote  is 
widely  and  unfavorably  known  as  a  destroyer  of  do- 
mestic animals.  Its  depredations  upon  these  indi- 
cate a  marked  change  of  habit  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  West.  Previously  its  food  was  restricted 
to  the  wild  animals,  including  young  buffalo,  antelope 
and  deer.  The  destruction  of  the  larger  game  by 
man  may  partly  account  for  the  change  to  farm  ani- 
mals as  a  diet,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  quality  of 
the  introduced  food  had  much  to  do  with  the  coyote's 
preference  for  it. 

The  coyote  kills  hens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Its  usual  method  of  capturing  them  in  daytime  is  to 
lurk  behind  weeds  or  bushes  until  the  fowls  come 
within  reach.  Turkeys,  which  range  far  afield  in 
search  of  grasshoppers  and  other  insects,  are  fre- 
quent victims.  At  night  the  coyote  captures  poultry 
from  the  roost,  provided  the  door  of  the  henhouse  is 
left  open.  A  correspondent  of  the  Biological  Survey 
wrote  from  Rexburg,  Idaho,  that  one  neighbor  had 
lost  sixty  chickens  and  another  thirty  in  one  night, 
taken  by  coyotes. 
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Squirrel  Poisoning  Experiments  in  Nevada. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Nevada 
has  published  a  bulletin  by  Peter  Frandsen,  zoologist 
of  the  Station,  on  experimental  killing  of  ground 
squirrels,  from  which  we  take  the  following  very 
interesting  particulars: 

Conclusions  as  to  the  Best  Method. — No  one 
method  has  yet  been  found,  nor  will  such  probably 
ever  be  discovered,  by  which  we  can  absolutely  exter- 
minate any  such  pest  as  the  squirrel  without  labor, 
without  some  expense  and  without  much  patience 
and  repeated  effort.  I  conclude  from  my  experiments 
that  the  best  way  to  carry  on  a  warfare  against  the 
squirrels  on  an  extensive  scale  is  by  poisoning.  This 
is  absolutely  the  conclusion  reached  as  to  the  prairie 
dog  problem  by  those  who  have  investigated  it.  In 
the  fumigating  methods  only  the  animals  which  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  burrows  will  be  reached  and  if  the 
ground  is  dry  and  porous — thus  allowing  the  gas  to 
escape — many  of  these  will  escape.  Much  labor  will 
necessarily  be  wasted  in  fumigating  unoccupied  holes, 
and  many  holes  are  certain  to  be  overlooked.  In  the 
poisoning  methods,  on  the  other  hand,  every  animal 


is  liable  to  get  some  of  the  poisoned  bait  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  any  of  the  preparations  herein 
described  means  certain  death.  Again,  one  man  can 
distribute  poison  to  100  holes  in  the  same  time  that 
it  will  take  two  mep  to  fumigate  half  the  number. 
Poisoning  is  also  much  the  cheaper  method.  Strych- 
nine retails  for  $1.25  per  ounce  in  most  parts  of 
Nevada  and,  if  purchased  in  large  quantities,  it  may 
be  obtained  for  $1  or  less  per  ounce.  Carbon  bisul- 
phide sells  for  from  25  to  30  cents  per  pound;  gaso- 
line for  40  cents  per  gallon.  In  large  drums  carbon 
bisulphide  can  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  about 
$1.70  per  gallon,  including  freight,  and  a  cheaper 
grade  of  gasoline  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way 
for  about  25  cents  per  gallon.  Taking  the  retail 
prices  of  strychnine  and  of  the  food  materials  used  as 
bait,  and  regarding  the  labor  of  one  man  as  being 
worth  $2  a  day  of  ten  hours,  I  have  estimated  the 
cost  of  poisoning  300  holes  to  range  from  30  cents 
(formula  4)  to  75  cents  (formula  1).  Estimated  in  the 
same  way,  the  cost  of  fumigating  that  number  of 
holes  with  the  carbon  bisulphide-gasoline  mixture 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.75. 

The  best  time  to  poison  the  animals  is  in  the  early 
spring,  as  soon  as  they  awaken  from  their  winter 
sleep.  They  are  then  very  hungry,  and,  as  green 
feed  is  not  so  plentiful,  they  will  readily  eat  the  poi- 
soned bait.  Moreover,  by  delaying  the  wokk  until 
after  the  breeding  season,  there  will  be  from  three 
to  four  times  as  many  animals  to  be  destroyed.  The 
poison  should  be  distributed  all  over  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  squirrels.  For  the  first  poisoning 
one  of  the  wheat  formulas  is  recommended  as  being 
cheaper  and  more  easily  prepared.  A  week  later 
the  ground  should  be  gone  over  again  with  one  of  the 
other  preparations,  as  a  second  distribution  of  the 
same  bait  may  fail  to  attract  the  survivors.  Later 
in  the  season,  when  green  food  is  plentiful,  the  best 
results  may  be  obtained  with  the  bacon  preparation 
given  in  formula  1.  No  poison  should  be  put  out  in 
very  cold  or  stormy  weather. 

Those  animals  which  escape  the  first  or  second 
poisoning  may  be  destroyed  by  the  carbon  bisulphide 
gasoline  method.  Only  such  holes  as  are  known  to 
bo  occupied  should  be  so  treated.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  house  and  wherever  there  may  be  some  danger  of 
poisoning  stock,  dogs  or  poultry,  it  may  also  be  best 
to  use  the  fumigating  method. 

Poisoning. — Experiments  were  made  with  the  fol- 
lowing poisons  :  Strychnine  and  its  sulphate,  corro- 
sive sublimate,  red  and  yellow  phosphoros,  potas 
sium  cyanide,  arsenic  and  two  proprietary  poisons. 
A  large  number  of  different  food  materials  were 
tried,  including  the  following  :  Wheat,  barley,  rolled 
oats,  rye,  white  bread,  cornmeal,  potatoes,  lettuce, 
molasses,  sugar,  salt,  raisins,  currants,  prunes  and 
cheese.  Of  the  poisons  used  strychnine  proved  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory,  so  it  was  used  exclusively  in 
subsequent  experiments.  The  main  trouble  with  it  is 
the  difficulty  of  getting  it  into  solution.  For  this 
reason  some  recommend  dissolving  it  in  vinegar. 
One-half  ounce  of  strychnine  to  a  pint  of  hot  vinegar 
of  good  quality  is  the  proportion  suggested  by  W.  W. 
Skinner  of  Arizona.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that 
food  so  poisoned  was  not  taken  as  readily  as  that 
prepared  without  vinegar.  Two  lots  of  cornmeal 
were  prepared,  of  which  one  was  treated  with  strych- 
nine dissolved  in  water  and  the  other  with  strychnine 
dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  each  lot  distributed  to  150 
holes.  Of  the  first  lot  nearly  all  was  eaten;  of  the 
second,  only  about  half.  In  the  first  case  ten  animals 
were  found  dead  upon  the  ground  the  next  morning; 
in  the  second  only  two  dead  squirrels  were  found. 
Strychnia  sulphate  is  much  more  soluble  than  the 
strychnine — one  ounce  being  completely  soluble  in 
fifty  ounces  of  water.  It  is  just  as  poisonous  as  the 
strychnine  and  the  writer  advises  its  use  instead.  It 
dissolves  better  if  powdered,  and  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water.  I  powdered  it  with  the  head  of  a  large  bolt 
in  a  tin  cup.  With  care  there  is  little  danger  of  in- 
haling the  dust,  but  one  may  further  guard  against 
it  by  tying  a  damp  sponge  under  the  nostrils.  The 
poison  should,  of  course,  be  kept  where  children  are 
not  likely  to  get  at  it. 

In  the  early  spring  the  animals  will  eat  almost  any 
food  substance,  but  later  they  become  more  particu- 
lar. During  the  summer  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults were  obtained  with  cornmeal,  rolled  oats, 
bacon,  raisins,  currants  and  the  simple  home-made 
preparation  known  as  "  Dutch  cheese."  Several  of 
the  most  effective  formulas  are  given  below  : 

Poisoned  Bacon.— Cut  up  a  piece  of  bacon  into 
moderately  thick  slices  and  divide  each  slice  into  \ 
inch  squares.  For  each  pound  of  bacon  take  one-half 
teaspoonful  strychnine,  one-half  cup  of  flour,  one  half 
cup  sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  anise.  Thor- 
oughly mix  the  strychnine  with  the  flour  and  sprinkle 
the  two  over  the  bacon.  This  is  most  satisfactorily 
done  with  an  old  flour  sifter.  Then  add  the  sugar 
and  oil  of  anise  and  it  is  ready  for  distribution.  Put 
out  two  pieces  to  each  hole  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
path  (not  in  the  hole  or  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
animals)  and  also  scatter  along  the  trails.  A  pound 
of  bacon  is  sufficient  to  poison  300  holes.  One  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  bacon  is  the  danger  of  poisoning 
dogs,  but  if  not  put  too  near  the  house  and  if  cut  into 
small  pieces  as  directed  this  danger  is  not  great. 
Although  stock  was  pastured  on  the  field  where  I 
used  it  and  there  were  many  valuable  sheep  dogs 


about,  none  were  poisoned.  Another  objection  is 
the  cost  of  the  bacon.  Salt  pork  and  beef  were  fed 
to  the  caged  squirrels,  but  they  did  not  take  to  it  as 
they  did  to  the  bacon.  The  smoky  flavor  seems  to  be 
the  attractive  quality.  The  animals  will  eat  this 
mixture  when  they  will  hardly  touch  any  other.  I 
estimated  that  over  95%  were  exterminated  in  my 
experiment.  Mr.  Clark  Drown  of  Lee,  Nev  ,  has  for 
several  years  used  a  preparation  like  the  above,  but 
containing  a  larger  amount  of  strychnine,  and  always 
with  excellent  results.  He  raises  more  grain  than 
the  majority  of  the  ranchers  in  the  valley. 

Poisoned  Cornmeal. — Dissolve  a  small  tablespoon- 
ful of  strychnia  sulphate  in  half  a  pint  of  hot  water  (it 
is  not  necessary  to  pulverize  the  strychnine  in  this 
case).  When  dissolved  mix  with  two  quarts  of  hot 
water  to  which  has  been  added  a  cup  of  sugar  or  two 
cups  of  molasses  and  a  dozen  drops  of  oil  or  anise. 
While  still  hot  pour  over  one  gallon  of  cornmeal  and 
stir  thoroughly.  The  cornmeal  will  swell  and  is  par- 
tially cooked.  It  may  be  distributed  or  kept  over 
night.  It  should  be  put  out  in  the  early  morning  of  a 
bright  day.  Place  a  teaspoonful  to  each  hole.  The 
above  amount  is  sufficient  to  poison  1000  to  1200 
holes.  With  this  formula,  in  the  early  summer  the 
percentage  of  extermination  was  between  90%  and 
95%. 

Poisoned  Raisins. — Two  methods  of  preparation 
were  used.  In  the  first  a  slit  was  made  in  each  rai- 
sin and  a  small  crystal  of  strychnine  or  the  sulphate 
introduced  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  This  is  very 
effective,  but  the  slowness  of  preparing  it  is  an  objec- 
tion. Another  method  is  the  following  :  To  a  gallon 
of  raisins  add  a  quart  of  hot  water,  a  few  pieces  of 
bacon  rind,  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  dozen  drops  of  oil  of 
anise,  and  let  simmer  on  the  back  of  the  stove  for  an 
hour.  Dissolve  a  small  tablespoonful  of  strychnia 
sulphate  in  a  pint  of  hot  water  and  add  this  to  the 
raisins,  mixing  the  whole  thoroughly.  Let  stand 
over  night  and  distribute  two  raisins  to  the  hole  in 
the  early  morning.  It  is  important  not  to  use  too 
much  water  and  the  raisins  should  not  be  cooked  until 
they  are  mushy.  Preparations  similar  to  the  above 
have  been  used  quite  extensively  in  Starr  and 
Lamoille  valleys  and  for  the  most  part  with  consider- 
able success.  In  most  cases,  however,  more  strych- 
nine was  used  than  the  above  formula  calls  for  and  it 
was  mixed  with  the  raisins  dry  and  in  a  powdered 
form.  If  the  poison  is  dissolved  separately,  as  above 
suggested,  a  smaller  amount  will  suffice.  With  this 
preparation  the  percentage  of  extermination  was 
between  85%  and  90%.  Currants  and  prunes  are 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  on  the  whole  the  rai- 
sins seemed  the  most  satisfactory. 

Poisoned  "Dutch  Cheese." — Put  a  pan  of  thickly 
soured  milk  on  the  back  of  the  stove  until  the  curd  is 
well  separated  from  the  whey.  Then  pour  it  into  a 
flour  sack  and  hang  up  outside  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  until  all  the  fluid  has  drained  off.  A  pan  of  milk 
will  make  about  a  pint  of  the  cheese.  Dissolve  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  strychnia  sulphate  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water,  add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  anise  and  pour  over 
a  quart  of  the  cheese,  stirring  it  well.  Then  sprinkle 
over  the  mixture  a  third  of  a  cup  of  sugar.  If  there 
is  too  much  moisture  add  enough  cornmeal  to  take  up 
the  excess.  This  mixture  destroyed  about  90%  of 
the  animals.  One  thing  in  favor  of  its  use  on  a  large 
scale  is  its  cheapness. 

Poisoned  Wheat. — Dissolve  a  small  tablespoonful 
of  strychnia  sulphate  in  a  pint  of  hot  water.  When 
dissolved  mix  with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  to 
which  has  been  added  two  cups  of  sugar  and  a  dozen 
drops  of  oil  of  anise.  Pour  over  a  gallon  of  clean 
wheat,  cover  and  let  steam  on  back  of  stove  for  an 
hour  with  frequent  and  vigorous  stirring.  Then 
spread  wheat  in  sun  to  dry.  Put  out  a  teaspoonful 
to  the  hole  This  is  very  satisfactory  in  early 
spring,  and  I  also  found  it  very  successful  during  the 
summer.  Another  formula  for  preparing  poisoned 
wheat  is  that  recommended  by  Bulletin  No.  lib  of  the 
Kansas  station,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Strychnine  Poison.— Formula  No.  1.  Dissolve  one 
and  one-half  ounces  of  strychnia  sulphate  in  a  quart  of  hot 
water.  Add  a  quart  of  syrup — molasses,  sorghum  or  thick 
sugar  and  water — and  a  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  anise.  Thor- 
oughly heat  and  mix  the  liquid.  While  hot  pour  it  over 
a  bushel  of  clean  wheat  and  mix  completly.  Then  stir 
in  two  or  more  pounds  of  fine  cornmeal.  The  quantity  of 
cornmeal  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  extra  moisture 
present.  There  should  be  enough  to  wet  every  grain  of 
wheat  and  no  more.  Care  should  be  taken  that  there  is 
no  leakage  from  the  vessel  in  which  the  wheat  is  mixed. 
Let  the  poisoned  grain  stand  over  night  and  distribute  it 
in  the  early  morning  of  a  bright  day.  Use  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  the  wheat  to  each  hole  occupied  by  prairie  dogs, 
putting  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  in  two  or  three 
little  bunches.  Do  not  put  out  the  poison  in  very  cold 
or  stormy  weather.  It  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time 
and  is  much  more  effective  after  a  cold  period,  as  the 
animals  are  then  hungry  and  eat  the  grain  readily.  A 
bushel  of  wheat  should  poison  1000  to  1200  holes.  An 
excellent  substitute  for  the  oil  of  anise  in  the  above 
formula  can  be  made  by  soaking  two  ounces  of  green 
coffee  berries  in  the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Let  this 
stand  for  about  twelve  hours  and  use  the  liquid  instead 
of  anise  oil. 

I  also  had  good  results  with  this,  but  steaming  the 
wheat  in  my  own  and  others'  experience  seemed  an 
improvement.  A  teaspoonful  to  the  hole  is  sufficient 
in  the  case  of  the  squirrel. 
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Alameda. 

Almond  Crop  Promising.— Livermore 
Herald,  June  24:  Almond  growers  in  this 
valley  will  do  well  this  year.  There  will 
be  an  unusually  heavy  yield  and  the 
prices  quoted  at  present  are  fair.  Cashier 
Mathiesen  of  the  Bank  of  Livermore 
states  that  the  yield  in  their  extensive 
orchards  will  be  heavier  than  for  aDy  sea- 
son in  ten  years.  The  Mel  orchard  is  also 
heavily  loaded.  The  McCoy  orchard  will 
have  its  usual  good  crop.  This  orchard  is 
more  sheltered  than  any  other  in  the  val- 
ley and  has  generally  been  spared  by  the 
frost  which  has  cut  down  the  yield  in  all 
other  orchards  in  recent  years. 

Butte. 

Hay  May  Be  Destroyed. — Oroville 
Register:  C.  Welsh  says  he  has  just  fin- 
ished baling  100  tons  of  hay  on  the  adobe 
lands  near  Nelson.  He  complains  of  the 
black  gnats  and  says  that  this  season  they 
were  very  troublesome.  Speaking  of  the 
abundance  of  hay  in  that  section  this 
year,  he  says  that  on  part  of  the  Shippee 
ranch  he  counted  forty-three  stacks  of 
hay.  On  the  ground  cut  and  raked  was 
fully  as  much  more  hay,  while  in  the 
shape  of  standing  grass  was  fully  five 
times  as  much.  He  thought  there  would 
be  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  burned  rather 
than  cut  the  same  this  season.  On  a  part 
of  Dr.  Watts'  land  he  saw  one  field  of  400 
acres  that  was  all  cheat.  Good,  clean 
grain  had  been  sown.  This  cheat,  he  un- 
derstood, would  be  cut  for  mule  feed. 

Fresno. 

Apricots  Ripening  Past.— Fowler- 
Ensign,  June  24:  Apricots  have  been  rip- 
ening so  rapidly  the  past  week  that  in 
many  orchards  the  crews  have  been  taxed 
to  their  utmost  to  keep  up.  At  the  Gar- 
tenlaub  orchard,  of  which  R.  A.  Nye  is 
superintendent,  a  total  of  175  hands  are 
employed  to  care  for  the  fruit  now  ripen- 
ing on  100  acres  of  apricot  trees. 

Tomatoes  Light  Yield.  —  Sanger 
Herald,  June  22:  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  tomato  vines  in  the  vegetable 
gardens  of  the  Kings  river  bottom  are 
blighted  so  badly  at  this  writing  that  all 
hopes  of  a  crop  have  disappeared  for  this 
season,  which  is  an  unusual  occurrence  for 
this  section.  Some  are  now  replanting  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  small  crop,  neverthe- 
less it  is  likely  that  tomatoes  will  be 
scarce  and  high  in  the  local  market  next 
fall.  Mr.  Leathers  has  discovered  a 
remedy  for  the  tomato  blight  which  has 
saved  his  vines  and  they  are  now  loaded 
down  with  green  tomatoes. 

Humboldt. 

Creamery  Prices. — Areata  Union: 
The  Areata  Creamery  and  Laurenson  & 
Peterson  paid  this  month  for  butter  fat 
20£c.  Creameries  in  the  Eel  River  valley 
paid  as  follows: 

Abramson  22c:  Capitol  21  ijc;  Cream  City 
21jc;  Eel  River  22c;  Central  16  days  21c; 
15day8  23c;  Ferndale  22c;  Grizzl  y  Bluff 
22c;  Pioneer  21^c;  Riverside  22c;  Seaside 
22c;  Sunset  23c;  Coldbrook  22'1c. 

Heavy  Wool  Clip. — Areata  Union, 
June  21:  Thos.  Bair  arrived  from  the 
hills  last  Friday  where  he  has  been  for 
several  weeks  superintending  the  shear- 
ing on  his  different  sheep  ranches.  The 
clip  this  year  is  exceptionally  fine  and 
heavy,  and  Mr.  Bair  now  has  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100,000  pounds  of  wool  on 
hand,  including  the  clips  of  some  of  the 
other  ranches  in  that  section.  However, 
at  the  prevailing  high  prices  he  is  in  no 
hurry  to  sell,  although  he  has  had  a  num- 
ber of  good  offers.  Some  of  the  growers 
in  southern  Humboldt  received  for  their 
wool  as  high  as  30e  per  pound,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  northern  Humboldt 
wool  should  not  bring  as  high  a  price,  or 
even  better.  Mr.  Bair  sold  for  as  high  as 
34c  years  ago. 

Kings. 

Combined  on  Apricots.  —  Hanford 
Sentinel :  We  learned  June  15th  that  a 
number  of  the  larger  fruit  growers  of  this 
vicinity  have  recently  gotten  together 
and  agreed  upon  a  price  for  dried  apri- 
cots. The  paper  was  liberally  signed  by 
nearly  all  who  were  approached  upon  the 
subject,  even  the  Chinamen  signing.  The 
price  fixed  is  7  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
fruit  growers  think  that  ought  to  be  a 
reasonable  figure,  considering  that  the 
Los  Angeles  people  come  here  and  pay 
a  price  equal  to  nearly  8  cents  for  the  fruit 
green. 

Will  Harvest  a  Big  Crop  of 
Grain. — Hanford  Journal,  June  23 : 
J.  W.  Barbour  states  that  he  and  his 
partner,  H.  Clawson,  will  harvest  between 
50,000  and  100,000  sacks  of  grain  on  their 
lake  lands  this  year  and  on  the  lands  they 
have  rented.  While  the  rust,  he  says, 
has  materially  reduced  the  crop  of  wheat 
from  what  it  would  have  made,  the  barley 
sown  has  yielded  heavily  and  the  grain 
crop  is  a  paying  one.  All  danger  from 
flood  water  on  the  lake  now  seems  to  be 


over,  though  a  few  pessimists  are  still 
predicting  high  water,  despite  all  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 

Los  Angeles 

Alfalfa  Ten  Feet  in  Height. — 
Pomona  Progress,  June  22  :  James  Hind 
on  Saturday  brought  to  the  office  a  sam- 
ple of  what  is  probably  the  tallest  alfalfa 
that  ever  grew  in  this  valley.  It  meas- 
ured exactly  10  feet  from  the  stalk  where 
it  was  cut  to  the  topmost  leaf.  Mr.  Hind 
found  it  growing  up  through  the  limbs  of 
a  large  orange  tree  on  the  O'Connell 
ranch  on  West  Holt  avenue.  The  re- 
markable thing  about  it  is  that  it  has 
grown  within  the  past  year  and  without 
any  irrigation. 

M  endocino. 

Wool  Growers  Did  Not  Sell.— 
Ukiah  Dispatch  -  Democrat,  June  23: 
Tuesday  last  as  wool  sale  day  can  go 
down  in  local  history  as  the  day  when  no 
wool  was  sold.  Lucas'  warehouse  was 
full  of  wool,  several  buyers  were  on  the 
ground,  and  growers  galore  were  present 
all  anxious  to  get  down  to  business.  But 
up  to  last  evening  not  one  pound  of  wool 
had  changed  hands.  Several  days  ago 
several  lots  of  wool  were  sold  at  30  cents 
and  the  Mendocino  county  growers  ex- 
pected that  to  be  the  ruling  price  Tues- 
day. When  they  found  that  the  best 
offer  was  but  27  cents  they  were  some- 
what astonished,  and  so  far  are  holding 
out  for  an  additional  2  or  3  cents.  The 
buyers  appear  to  be  working  the  old 
same,  heretofore  successful,  of  coming  up 
from  the  city  fully  agreed  as  to  the  price 
they  proposed  to  pay  and  as  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  wool  after  it  is  purchased. 
Last  season  several  of  the  growers  de- 
clined to  sell  on  wool  sale  day  and  they 
were  rewarded  by  receiving  several  cents 
additional  to  the  price  ruling  on  that  day. 

Highest  Wool.— Ukiah  Press:  The 
top  notch  for  wool  prices  so  far  received 
is  reported  for  Clark  Bros,  of  Cahto. 
Their  wool  was  sold  delivered  at  Sher- 
wood for  30^  cents.  The  wool  was  a  year's 
clip,  which  gave  them  a  little  advantage 
as  to  price,  as  it  is  much  longer  and  is, 
therefore,  in  demand  for  mixing  with 
other  wool  for  weaving.  The  Clarks 
have  one  of  the  finest  ranches  in  the 
county  and  are  known  as  scientific  wool 
growers.  Besides  having  well  bred  flocks, 
the  sheep  are  carefully  watched  and  at 
the  sign  of  any  disoase  it  is  immediately 
wiped  out. 

Modoc. 

Sheepmen  Object  to  Paying  Li- 
cense Tax. — Alturas  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  Several  sheepmen  have  re- 
fused to  obey  the  county  ordinance  re- 
quiring them  to  pay  a  license  for  the 
privilege  of  grazing  their  sheep  within 
the  county.  In  consequence,  Tax  Col- 
lector J.  Todd  Bonner  has  sworn  to  sev- 
eral complaints  before  District  Attorney 
E.  C.  Bonner,  which  will  cause  their 
arrest,  and  the  matter  will  be  tried  out  in 
the  courts.  Several  bands  of  transient 
sheep  are  near  the  county  line  and  they 
will  be  brought  in  if  the  law  requiring  a 
license  fee  shall  be  declared  illegal.  Tax 
Collector  Bonner  stands  firm  and  has 
notified  all  that  they  must  pay  the  fee 
before  entering  the  county. 

Riverside. 

More  Than  an  Average  Crop. — Mr. 
H.  K.  Small  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  grain  raising  and  is  thor- 
oughly posted  on  the  subject.  He  reports 
the  grain  crop  around  Moreno  as  very 
fine,  especially  some  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  belonging  to  Francisc  Pico. 
In  the  Menifee  country  he  found  much 
wild  oats  which  compelled  the  farmers  to 
cut  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  for  hay. 
In  Diamond  valley,  where  he  is  familiar 
with  conditions,  Mr.  Small  says  he  never 
saw  a  better  crop.  Taken  upon  the 
whole,  he  thinks  the  general  average 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  two 
years  ago,  with  the  difference  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  was  in 
wheat,  while  this  year  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  acreage  is  in  barley. 

Sacramento. 

Damage  to  Vineyards.— A  Sacra- 
mento dispatch  says:  Reports  have 
reached  the  office  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  in  the  State  Capitol 
that  the  flea  beetle  is  doing  considerable 
damage  to  the  vineyards  in  this  vicinity. 
The  insects  have  not  only  eaten  the  leaves 
eff  the  vines  and  attacked  the  stems,  but 
also  bunches  of  grapes. 

San  Diego. 

Lemon  Growers  Once  in  Clover. — 
Union:  The  lemon  growers  with  plenty 
of  fruit  and  with  plenty  of  men  to  pack  it 
are  in  clover  these  days.  The  orders  are 
coming  in  fast  from  the  East,  and  some  of 
the  packers  and  shippers  are  finding  diffi- 
culty in  filling  all  they  receive.  Prices 
are  also  better  than  they  have  been  at 
any  time  during  the  season,  and  bringing 
the  growers  pretty  good  returns  for  their 
fruit.  A  few  weeks  ago  some  of  the  fruit 
shipped  East  brought  only  enough  to  pay 
the  freight  bills,  but  it  is  different  now. 


From  $1.50  to  $2  a  box  is  being  paid  for 
the  fruit  here,  and  this  price  brings  fairly 
good  returns  to  the  growers. 

San  Joaquin. 

New  Wheat.— Stockton  Independent, 
June  24:  The  first  few  samples  of  new 
wheat  have  been  received  and  some  of  it 
is  of  excellent  quality,  while  other  lots 
are  badly  pinched.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  there  has  been  sufficient  mois- 
ture this  year  to  cause  the  grain  to 
mature,  but  in  some  localities  the  grain 
did  not  fill  out  right.  The  wheat  grew 
to  the  proper  height,  and  from  the  road- 
way looked  to  be  of  very  fine  quality,  but 
when  it  came  to  harvesting  it,  not  over 
two  sacks  to  the  acre  could  be  secured. 
The  proper  figure  to  offer  for  new  wheat 
is  giving  the  local  dealers  some  concern 
at  present.  They  say  that  good  club  will 
bring  about  $1.35,  and  Australian  from 
$1.42^(«  1.45,  though  not  a  sale  has  been 
reported  up  to  date.  The  farmers  are  in 
no  hurry  to  dispose  of  their  grain,  as  they 
believe  that  they  will  get  better  prices 
later. 

Balers  Working  on  Hay.— Haying 
has  reached  a  point  where  the  dealers  can 
determine  the  general  quality  of  the  crop 
and  get  some  idea  of  the  quantity.  A 
large  acreage  has  been  cut  and  balers 
have  commenced  work,  but  not  much  of 
the  new  crop  has  been  received,  as  the 
farmers  are  too  busy  to  begin  hauling  in 
the  feed,  which  is  not  yet  ready  to  be 
stored.  The  ranchers  are  waiting  for  the 
dealers  to  establish  a  market,  but  the 
buyers  appear  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  name 
the  prices  for  new  hay.  A  few  lots  have 
been  purchased,  but  in  every  instance  the 
figures  are  said  to  have  been  quite  low. 
Many  of  the  ranchers  will  not  accept  the 
offers  made. 

Burned  30,000  Bushels  of  Grain.— 
Stockton  special  to  Sacramento  Bee, 
June  23:  A  disastrous  grain  fire,  causing 
the  destruction  of  30,000  bushols  of  wheat 
and  barley  and  a  combined  harvester, 
occurred  6£  miles  northeast  of  Tracy.  The 
fire  caught  in  some  dry  grass,  where  the 
harvester  was  making  a  turn.  It  spread 
to  the  grain  and  a  few  minutes  later 
caught  up  with  the  harvester,  the  heat 
exploding  six  casks  of  crude  oil,  and  so 
enveloping  the  harvester  in  flames  that 
the  crew  had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  A 
wind  was  blowing  and  all  efforts  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  flames  proved  futile. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Barley  on  Alkali  Land. — Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian:  Two  thousand  acres  of 
fine  barley  are  growing  on  the  alkali  land 
belonging  to  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co., 
about  6  miles  north  of  town.  This  is  the 
land  upon  which  an  effort  was  made  to 
raise  sugar  beets  some  years  ago.  Since 
then  a  vast  amount  of  alkali  has  been 
washed  and  drained  out  of  the  land.  The 
barley  will  average  twenty  sacks  to  the 
acre. 

Newtowns  and  Bellepleurs.— 
The  Newtown  pippin  crop  of  this  valley 
is  the  most  promising  in  the  history  of 
fruit  growing  in  this  vicinity.  The  trees 
are  bending  under  their  load  of  fruit  and 
rigid  thinning  is  in  progress  in  all  parts 
of  the  valley.  Thinning  Bellefleur  apples 
is  unusual,  but  such  work  is  in  progress 
in  Pajaro  valley.  The  fruit  is  of  large 
size,  and  unless  something  unforeseen 
happens  to  change  the  situation,  Pajaro 
valley  should  harvest  a  banner  Bellefleur 
crop  this  year. 

Solano. 

Will  Reclaim  Island  and  Grow 
Asparagus. — Special  to  Sacramento 
Bee  :  The  owners  of  Joice  island  have 
organized  a  company  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000.  to  be  known  as  the  Joice 
Island  Asparagus  Company.  The  stock 
is  divided  into  1000  shares  of  a  par  value 
of  $100  each.  The  company  intends  to  re- 
claim the  land  of  the  island  and  devote 
the  same  to  the  cultivation  of  asparagus 
and  alfalfa. 

Sonoma. 

Buy  Pool  Prunes.— Healdsburg  En- 
terprise, June  24 :  Sheriffs  Bros.,  the 
prune  packers  of  this  city,  were  the  suc- 
cessful bidders  for  the  prunes  of  the 
Healdsburg  Prune  Growers'  Union.  The 
bid  was  on  a  2J-cent  basis  and  25-cent 
premium  for  30-40's.  The  estimated 
quantity  controlled  by  the  union  is  400 
tons. 

Two -Story  Turnip.  —  Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat :  D.  J.  Bertoli,  market 
gardener  on  the  Sebastopol  road, 
brought  to  the  office  Thursday  two  oval 
turnips,  each  larger  than  a  goose  egg,  one 
growing  on  top  of  the  other,  and  the  pair 
supplied  with  but  a  single  tap  root  and 
one  bunch  of  leaves. 

Stanislaus. 

Grain  Prices  in  Modesto.  —  The 
market  price  of  barley  and  of  oats  has  de- 
clined steadily  and  rapidly  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  crop  season.  Feed  barley 
is  down  to  80  cents  and  first-class  brewing 
would  not  bring  over  35  cents  in  this  mar- 
Kot.     The  price  of  oats  has  dropped  to 


the  neighborhood  of  $1.05.  On  the  o 
hand,  wheat  is  quite  high,  the  quotation 
ranging  from  UA21  to  $1.45,  Modesto  de- 
livery. The  Grange  Co.  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  for  five  or  six  years  barley 
and  oats  have  not  failed  to  command  good 
prices  after  Christmas,  and  it  is  their 
opinion  that  the  farmers  will  hold  these 
grains  for  better  prices. 

The  Fruit  Crop.— Oakdale  Leader, 
June  23:  The  cutting  and  drying  of  the 
apricot  crop  in  this  locality  is  now  well 
advanced.  While  this  crop  will  not  be  so 
large  as  that  of  former  seasons,  employ- 
ment is  being  given  to  a  large  number  of 
persons  at  a  fair  wage.  The  yield  of  the 
berry  crop  is  well  up  to  the  average,  but 
it  is  believed  by  orchardists  that  the 
peach  crop  in  this  locality  will  fall  short 
at  least  one-half. 

Sutter. 

Will  Harvest  Burr  Clover.  — 
Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  demand  for 
burr  clover  for  green  manuring  in  the 
orchards  of  the  State  has  led  to  quite  a 
demand  for  the  seed  of  this  well-known 
plant  and  several  parties  who  have  low 
land  with  a  good  stand  of  clover  this 
season  are  preparing  to  harvest  it.  Cline 
Bull  has  several  thousand  acres  of  fine 
clover  on  his  place  along  Bear  river  south 
of  Marysville,  and,  according  to  his  esti- 
mates and  the  price,  there  is  $1,000,000 
worth  of  the  stuff  there. 

Tulare. 

Oranges  at  Lindsay.— Visalia  News: 
J.  B.  Eager  of  Los  Angeles,  who  owns  a 
fine  orange  grove  in  the  Lindsay  district, 
has  received  phenomenal  returns  from  it 
this  season.  Mr.  Eager  has  both  the 
Navel  orange  and  the  Valencia  late  vari- 
ety. It  is  the  latter  which  brought  him 
the  largest  yield  of  money  yet  received  in 
this  part  of  the  State — about  $800  per 
acre. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 
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FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 

designed  for  ^^MMH9  HUP  ^IfllaV 

Pumps,      Saws,  ^BfTC.  ' ~  j 

Hay  Presses,  etc.  '  l\f\ 

What  are  your  '   &  ill  j^Bra^B 

requirements'.'  fwi 

San  Francisco. 


'^■tfTsnri  Am  Hank  Bld^  Kansas  CUj.  Ho.  Mff 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  5S-S7.S9.6I  First  81.,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  A  TOWNS  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  *  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAtJXT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe*  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  irom  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossibleto  produce  scar  or blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

The  Old  Home. 


An  old  lane,  an  old  gate,  an  old  house  by 
a  tree, 

A  wild  wood,  a  wild  brook  —  they  will  not 
let  me  be; 

In  boyhood  I  knew  them,  and  still  they 
call  to  me. 

Down  deep  in  my  heart's  core  I  hear  them, 
and  my  eyes 

Through  tear  mists  behold  them  beneath 
the  old-time  skies, 

'Mid  bee-bloom  and  rose-bloom  and  or- 
chard lands  arise. 

I  hear  them;  and  heartsick  with  longing 
is  my  soul, 

To  walk  there,  to  dream  there,  beneath 

the  sky's  blue  bowl; 
Around  me,  within  me,  the  weary  world 

made  whole. 

To  talk  with  the  wild  brook  of  all  the  long 

ago; 

To  whisper  the  wood-wind  of  things  we 

used  to  know 
When  we  were  old  companions,  before  my 

heart  knew  woe. 

To  walk  with  the  morniner  and  watch  its 

rose  unfold; 
To  drowse  with  the  noontide  lulled  on  its 

heart  of  gold: 
To  lie  with  the  night  time  and  dream  the 

dreamB  of  old. 

To  tell  to  the  old  trees,  and  to  each  listen- 
ing leaf, 

The  longing,  the  yearning,  as  in  my  boy- 
hood brief, 

The  old  hope,  the  old  love,  would  ease  my 
heart  of  grief. 

The  old  lane,  the  old  gate,  the  old  house 

by  the  tree, 
The  wild  wood,  the  wild  brook — they  will 

not  let  me  be; 
In  boyhood  I  knew  them,  and  still  they 

call  to  mo.      —  Madison  Cawein. 


Do  Babies  Pay  ? 


Each  night  when  I  go  home  from  work, 

Tired  with  toil  of  day, 
A  little  tot  is  waiting  me 

To  drive  the  cares  away. 
"  Here  comes  papa!  "  aloud  she  cries — 

Her  chubby  hands  raised  high — 
"O  doody,  doody,  papa's  home!  " 

I  hear  as  I  draw  nigh. 
And  then  she  toddles  down  the  walk 

And  meets  me  at  the  gate. 
And  I  forget  I'm  tired  out 

When  she  begins  to  prate; 
"O,  papa,  I'm  so  glad  you  tome — 

I  fink  you're  awful  nice — 
Say,  papa,  how  much  did  I  tost, 

And  am  I  worf  de  price?  " 

She  tells  me  what  a  "  splendid  time  " 

She's  had  "  wif  dolls  and  toys  " 
A  perfect  little  chatterbox, 

Chock  full  of  life  and  joys. 
And  every  evening,  she  and  I, 

When  supper  time  is  o'er, 
Can  hardly  wait  until  we've  had 

A  romp  upon  the  floor. 
And  when  her  mamma  interrupts 

With  baby's  little  gown, 
She  cries,  "O,  mamma,  lookey  here! 

I've  dot  my  papa  down!  " 

Then  as  we  tuck  her  in  her  bed 
She  says,  "Tome,  tiss  me  twice — 

And,  papa,  how  much  did  I  tost, 
And  am  I  worf  de  price?  " 

— Denver  News. 


The  Scent  of  the  Lilac. 


A  great  green  lawn,  smooth  and  vel- 
vety. Flowers  and  shrubbery  every- 
where. The  murmuring  music  of  the 
fountain  mingled  with  the  songs  of  birds. 
The  scent  of  the  lilacs  hung  heavy  in  the 
air.  And  beneath  the  green  arch  of  the 
sheltering  trees  sat  a  woman.  She  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  beauty  of 
her  surroundings;  the  face  was  pure  and 
fair,  and  her  eyes  like  the  clear  depths 
of  a  lake  in  which  heaven's  blue  was 
mirrored. 

Jewels  gleamed  in  the  golden  hair, 
that  in  the  dim  light  of  the  waning  June 
day  looked  like  a  coronet. 

Over  the  lawn  came  a  child,  with  blue 
eyes  and  golden  hair,  the  very  miniature 
of  the  beautiful  lady. 

"Mamma,  hasn't  Estelle  made  me 
look  pretty  ?  " 

"Yes,  darling." 

"  When  will  papa  and  the  company 
come  ?  " 

"Soon,  my  own." 

"Oh,  dear  I  I  wish  they  would  hurry  ! 


Estelle  said  I  would  have  a  lovely  time. 
Oh,  mamma,  it's  so  lonesome."  The 
blue  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Don't  cry,  my  child.  Shall  mamma 
tell  you  a  story  ?  " 

"A  nice  story?  Yes." 

"Well,  once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a 
little  girl  with  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair 
like  yours.  But  she  was  a  poor  little 
girl,  and  didn't  have  such  pretty 
dresses.  All  of  hers  were  made  of 
calico,  and  she  went  in  her  bare  feet — " 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  don't  want  to  hear 
about  a  poor  little  girl." 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  but  the  little  girl 
was  rich." 

"  But  her  feet  were  always  bare." 

"Yes,  but  she  was  rich.  She  had 
three  of  life's  precious  jewels— youth, 
innocence  and  love.  There  was  a  little 
boy,  with  big  brown  eyes,  and  he  loved 
the  little  girl." 

"Were  his  eyes  as  brown  as  Mr. 
Thurston's,  mamma  ?  " 

It  was  only  a  child's  thoughtless  ques- 
tion, but  the  lady  was  startled. 

"  Yes,  they  were  very  like." 

"Did  the  little  girl  love  the  little 
boy  ?  " 

"Oh,  ever  so  much.  They  used  to 
play  out  under  the  lilac  trees.  And  in 
early  June,  when  the  flowers  bloomed, 
the  air  would  smell  so  sweet !  Just  like 
these  lilacs  here.  But  the  little  girl 
grew  up,  and  one  day  a  prince  came  and 
he  loved  the  little  girl.  He  told  her  if 
she  would  go  away  to  his  palace  with 
him  she  would  be  happy,  for  she  would 
be  rich.  She  would  have  jewels  and 
laces  and  fine  dresses.  She  would  have 
gold  in  abundance.  She  would  hear  the 
most  beautiful  music.    And  she  went  " 

"Did  the  prince  give  her  the  lovely 
things,  mamma  ?  " 

"Ah,  baby,  they  were  not  nice.  The 
purest  gold  was  in  the  heart  of  the  wild 
rose  in  the  lane.  The  fairest  jewels 
were  in  the  old-fashioned  garden  and  the 
sweetest  music  was  the  murmuring  of 
the  dewdrops  that  gleamed  on  the  flow- 
ers by  the  brook  where  the  boy  and  girl 
used  to  play." 

"Was  the  princess  happy,  mamma  ?  " 

"No,  baby,  no!  The  heart  was 
broken.  She  could  always  dress  in 
beautiful  gowns,  but  she  could  not  forget 
the  ache  in  the  heart,  and — " 

"Oh,  mamma,  here  they  come  !  " 

Across  the  lawn  came  two  gentlemen, 
one  a  hard-faced,  cold-eyed  man,  with 
iron-gray  whiskers,  the  other  tall  and 
dark  and  handsome. 

The  tall  gentleman  took  a  seat  and 
beckoned  the  child  to  him. 

"  Have  you  been  having  a  nice  time, 
Marguerite  ?  " 

"Mamma  has  been  telling  me  a  story. 
She  almost  cried  about  it,  but  I  didn't 
think  it  was  sad.    No  one  died  in  it." 

"  What  was  it  about  ?  " 

"All  about  a  girl  with  bare  feet  and 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  like  mine," 
shaking  her  fair  hair.  "  I  thought  she 
was  poor,  but  mamma  said  she  was 
rich." 

"Why?" 

"Because  she  had  flowers  and  love  and 
a  farm — Did  you  ever  live  on  a  farm  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  the  little  girl?" 

' '  Oh,  there  was  a  boy  with  brown  eyes 
like  yours,  mamma  said.  They  used  to 
play  under  the  trees  when  the  flowers 
bloomed  and  the  air  was  sweet  with  their 
perfume.  He  loved  the  little  girl  and 
he  had  a  great  big  heart." 

"What  did  the  little  girl  do  ?  " 

"She  married  a  prince.  He  said  he 
would  give  her  gold  and  jewels  and  mu- 
sic and — " 

"Did  she  get  them  ? " 

"Yes,  but  mamma  said  the  gold 
wasn't  real  gold.    It  was  just  misery." 

"  Wasn't  she  happy  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Marguerite,  looking  up 
with  eyes  strangely  like  the  eyes  of  that 
other  Marguerite  whose  eyes  had  looked 
into  his  from  beneath  the  checked  sun- 
bonnet  years  ago.  "Her  heart  was 
always  aching  for  the  boy,  and  heart- 
ache must  be  awful  bad,  'cause  she 
cried." 

"Come,  Marguerite,"  cried  her 
mamma.  "  You  will  tire  Mr.  Thurston 
with  your  clatter." 

"  Marguerite  has  been  telling  me  a 
story,"  answered  the  man.  Then,  de- 
taining the  child:  "Listen,  little  one, 
I  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  that  story." 

"Do  you  know  it  ?  " 

"Yes.    Tell  your  mamma  that  the 


rest  of  that  story  is — "  He  looked  at 
the  beautiful  woman. 

"  Is  what  ?  "  impatiently. 

"This.  That  the  scent  of  the  lilacs 
has  vanished  on  the  summer's  air,  and 
that  the  boy's  great  heart  is  dead." — 
Boston  Post. 


Pansy  Culture. 

William  Toole  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  re- 
cently read  a  paper  on  pansy  culture 
which,  although  it  does  no  serve  as  a 
guide  to  California  practice,  still  has 
some  interesting  suggestions.  He  said 
in  part:  Pansies  are  not  deeply  root- 
ed plants  and  cannot  reach  far  for 
nourishment,  therefore  must  be  given  a 
good  soil,  which  is  reasonably  retentive 
of  moisture.  Where  a  choice  can  be 
had,  a  rich  loam  is  best,  but  well- fertil- 
ized, clayey  soil  will  give  good  flowers; 
and,  if  sandy,  the  ground  can  be  helped 
with  well-rotted  manure,  and  occa- 
sional watering  in  a  dry  time. 

For  spring  and  early  summer  flowers, 
the  seed  may  be  sown  in  frames  from 
middle  of  July  to  late  in  August,  or 
even  later  farther  south.  Still  better, 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  greenhouse 
from  early  in  January  to  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  even  later,  for  succession  to 
fill  late  orders.  These  plants  which 
have  been  started  early  indoors  should 
be  transplanted  once  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  again  as  soon  as  possible  out  of 
doors,  where  they  can  be  hardened  off 
before  being  planted  where  they  are  to 
blossom. 

The  plants  to  be  wintered  over  should 
be  protected  with  a  slight  covering  of 
straw  or  forest  leaves,  supported  by  a 
little  brush  or  with  a  frame  covered 
with  boards.  Surface  drainage  must 
be  provided.  Whether  indoors  or  out, 
the  seedbed  should  be  well  prepared  of 
finely  pulverized  soil  and  pressed  down 
evenly  before  and  after  sowing. 

Seeds  should  be  sown  in  rows  about 
2  inches  apart  and  quite  thinly  in  the 
rows,  not  covering  more  than  1  inch 
deep.  If  surely  out  of  sight,  the  seeds 
are  deep  enough.  Covering  the  seed- 
bed with  finely  sifted  woods-earth  be- 
fore sowing  is  desirable,  and  after  sow- 
ing, a  shading  of  some  kind  of  cotton 
cloth  to  prevent  drying. 

Rotation  is  desirable,  so  our  pansies 
follow  some  farm  crop.  The  present 
year's  flowers  and  seeds  were  grown 
where  winter  wheat  was  last  year,  and 
so  next  year  the  ground  is  in  partial 
preparation  where  this  season  was  a 
crop  of  potatoes.  We  always  aim  to 
have  our  ground  in  good  tilth  and  ready 
to  receive  plants  in  June,  even  if  the 
weather  is  dry. 

When  the  plants  are  all  ready  to  be 
set  out,  the  field,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  cultivating  mentioned  and 
final  smoothing  with  plank  and  harrow, 
is  laid  off  in  long  beds  by  making  fur- 
rows 4  feet  apart  with  a  hand  cultiva- 
tor. These  beds  are  raked  smooth — 
any  trash  being  deposited  in  the  fur- 
rows— which  leaves  the  ground  almost 
level  and  ready  for  being  marked  out, 
with  a  pair  of  rows  about  18  inches 
apart  to  each  bed,  leaving  30  inch 
spaces  for  paths. 

The  plants  are  dug  with  a  spade  and 
carefully  separated  to  save  the  roots  as 
much  as  possible.  They  are  then  laid 
out  flat  and  evenly  and  the  roots  damp- 
ened with  a  fine  spray,  then  sprinkled 
on  both  sides  with  soil,  thus  keeping 
them  moist,  without  being  muddy  or 
sticky.  Holes  are  made  with  common 
flat  garden  trowels,  scraping  away  the 
dusty  surface  if  necessary,  and  the 
plants  are  very  seldom  watered  after 
planting,  and  not  shaded,  although 
planting  is  sometimes  suspended  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Frequent  cultivation  with  hand  and 
wheel  hoe  is  kept  up  until  early  in 
September,  by  which  time  the  plants 
shade  the  ground  somewhat.  The  first 
blossoms  in  July  are  picked  off  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  to  prevent  seeding 
until  the  plants  have  become  estab- 
lished. Seed  picking  commences  gen- 
erally about  the  middle  of  August  and 
continues  to  late  in  October. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  save  seeds 
would  better  not  permit  any  to  ripen, 
but  if  desirous  of  saving  seeds,  gather 
only  from  the  best,  and  notice  that 
some  plants  are   more  fruitful  than 


others;  so  without  care  it  is  possible  to 
soon  run  to  a  few  kinds — those  which 
do  not  seed  freely  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  others. 

Pansies  seed  more  freely  in  spring 
and  fall  than  through  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer; they  seem  to  need  the  aid  of  in- 
sects to  spread  their  pollen,  and  this  is 
done  by  bumble  bees  more  than  any 
other  insect,  the  honey  bees  visiting 
them  only  very  early  in  the  spriDg  and 
late  in  the  fall  when  there  are  no  other 
outdoor  flowers.  A  rich  soil,  frequent 
cultivation,  a  good  strain  of  seed  and 
good  growing  weather  are  the  chief  re- 
quisites for  best  results  in  growing 
pansies. 

Petroleum  for  Complexion. 


1 '  If  you  want  to  see  complexions,  come 
to  the  oil  wells,"  remarked  the  experi- 
enced operator  in  crude  petroleum, 
smiling. 

"Not  women's  complexions — no;  they 
are  not  enough  in  touch  with  the  real 
atmosphere  that  creates  the  peaches- 
and  cream  cheeks  and  brow  and  chin 
and  neck  and  ear.  These  complexions 
belong  to  the  hairy,  bristled  men  who 
work  day  after  day  under  the  spouting 
oil  of  the  active  well,  or  around  the 
pumps  that  draw  the  black  or  green  or 
amber  fluid,  as  the  case  may  be,  from 
the  depths. 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  skin  spe- 
cialist has  any  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, but  it  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  a  man  who  works  under  the  grimy 
conditions  that  are  inevitable  around 
the  petroleum  well  takes  on  a  skin  that 
the  society  woman  might  envy.  Where 
the  work  is  the  grimiest  and  greasiest 
the  complexions  of  the  men  are  the  fair- 
est. I  have  seen  men  smooth  shaven, 
who  at  evening  receptions  could  make  a 
fortune  posing  as  living  proofs  of  So-and 
so's  complexion  ointments,  if  the  '  fake' 
could  be  maintained  and  the  opportunity 
made  possible. 

"To  some  extent  it  is  the  grease  itself 
that  does  the  smoothing  for  the  skin; 
where  the  color  comes  from  is  a  guess 
with  me— I  could  hardly  lay  it  to  the 
dyes  that  are  in  the  basic  material  in 
some  of  these  oils.  But  I  know  this 
much  about  crude  petroleum — a  steady 
application  of  it  to  the  skin  will  make  a 
complexion  for  any  one  who  will  take 
the  course  in  earnest.  If  I  were  a  wo- 
man seeking  a  complexion,  as  many  wo- 
men are,  I  would  invest  in  a  barrel  of 
crude  petroleum  and  bathe  in  it  regu- 
larly.— Chicago  Tribune. 

Differences  in  Two  Sides  of  the 
Body. 


"  Speaking  of  oddities,"  said  another 
man,  "there  is  'more  truth  than 
poetry '  in  the  rather  rough  saying, 
sometimes  indulged  in  a  bandying 
spirit,  that  'your  feet  are  not  mates.' 
The  fact  is  we  are  not  as  perfectly 
made  as  the  sculptor,  the  painter  and 
the  poet  would  have  us  believe. 

"For  instance,  the  two  sides  of  a 
person's  face  are  never  alike.  The 
eyes  are  out  of  line  in  two  cases  out  of 
five,  and  one  eye  is  stronger  than  the 
other  in  seven  persons  out  of  ten.  The 
right  eye  is  also,  as  a  rule,  higher  than 
the  left.  Only  one  person  in  fifteen  has 
perfect  eyes,  the  largest  percentage  of 
defects  prevailing  among  fair-haired 
people.  The  smallest  interval  of  sound 
can  be  distinguished  better  with  one 
ear  than  with  both. 

"The  nails  of  two  fingers  never  grow 
with  the  same  rapidity,  that  of  the 
middle  finger  growing  the  fastest,  while 
that  of  the  thumb  grows  slowest.  In 
fifty-four  cases  out  of  100  the  left  leg  is 
shorter  than  the  right.  So,  you  see, 
we  are  not  the  perfect  creatures  we 
are  sometimes  represented  to  be,  nor  is 
it  quite  so  horrible  as  one  might  imagine 
to  be  reminded  that  one's  feet  are  not 
mates.  The  feet  are  not  mates,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is,  they  are  not 
both  exactly  alike  and  of  the  same  size. 
— N.  O.  Times-Democrat. 


Tired  feet  should  be  well  bathed  in 
warm  water,  to  which  a  little  sea  salt 
has  been  added.  Dry  thoroughly,  and 
rub  with  a  little  lemon  juice.  It  is 
wonderful  how  this  treatment  soothes 
them. 
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Domestic  Hints. 


Manhattan  Scallops. — Shred  some 
cold  boiled  white  fish  until  you  have  a 
cupful;  mix  with  it  the  same  amount  of 
stale  bread-crumbs;  add  two  eggs,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  a  dash  of  cayenne 
and  a  half  cupful  of  stewed  tomatoes. 
Turn  into  a  baking  dish,  cover  the  top 
with  fine  cracker  crumbs,  drop  bits  of 
butter  over  it  and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Delicious  Caramels. — One  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  white  sugar,  one  cake,  or 
half  a  pound  of  chocolate,  a  cupful  of 
cream,  a  quarter  pound  of  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  flavoring.  The  mixture 
will  boil  up  and  dent  on  the  surface  when 
nearly  done.  A  good  test  is  to  take  a 
little  out  and  rub  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon,  to  see  if  it  will  crumble,  when  it 
should  be  taken  off.  Mark  off  in  squares 
before  it  is  entirely  cold. 

Peach  Compote. — Use  either  fresh, 
canned  or  dried  peaches,  and  stew  until 
very  soft;  sweeten  well  and  allow  them 
to  simmer  in  the  water  in  which  they 
are  cooked;  then  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  when  cold,  strain  and  turn  into 
moulds  of  rice.  Make  the  moulds  by 
lining  ordinary  teacups  with  boiled  rice 
and  leaving  a  deep  depression  in  the 
center,  this  depression  to  be  filled  with 
the  peach  mixture,  which  may  require 
a  little  gelatine  if  it  does  not  "boil 
down"  to  the  right  consistency. 

Gekman  Soi  ffles. — Boil  a  cabbage 
and  chop  into  bits,  season  well  with  salt, 
pepper  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Put  a 
layer  of  breadcrumbs  into  a  dish,  and 
over  it  a  layer  of  the  cabbage;  pour  over 
the  whole  a  thick,  white  sauce  made  by 
mixing  a  cupful  of  milk  with  a  little 
flour,  a  piece  of  butter  and  allow  it  to 
boil  until  it  thickens.  Then  add  a  thick 
layer  of  grated  cheese,  a  layer  of  cab- 
bage, and  so  on,  pouring  over  the  last 
layer,  which  should  be  of  the  crumbs,  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  sauce.  Bake 
twenty  minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 

Salmi  of  Chicken. — Put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  clarified  beef  dripping  into  a 
saucepan,  and  when  it  bubbles  up  over 
the  fire  add  three  or  four  thin  slices  of 
bacon  and  let  the  whole  fry  until  nicely 
browned,  mixing  with  it  a  tablespoonful 
of  flour  and  a  wineglassful  of  wine. 
Turn  in,  a  little  at  a  time,  a  cupful  of 
hot  water.  Season  with  pepper,  salt, 
a  dash  each  of  allspice,  cloves  and  cay- 
enne and  a  spoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Cut 
the  chickens,  which  you  have  parboiled, 
into  large  pieces  and  cook  them  in  the 
sauce  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  When 
done  nicely,  arrange  on  a  platter,  pour 
the  sauce  over  them  and  garnish  with 
rounds  of  lemon  and  French  fried  pota- 
toes. 


IA/ANTED. 

AN  Al  FARMER  FOR  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
Responsible  position.  Permanent  to  right 
man.  Wages  first  class.  Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


TENTS ! 

IRRIGATION  HOSE,  ETC 

Seed  for  Catalogue. 

SUN  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

603  FRONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ROSS    Mc/V\  AHON 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 

Tents  Rented. 
Bags,  Tents,  Awnings,  Hammocks  and  Covers. 

36  MARKET  STREET, 

Phone  Bush  858.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cai. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  i 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 


30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  dally  attendance;  600  calls  annually  (or  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  Instruction. 
Write  (or  new  <»<  aiogne  and  College 
Journal  —  Free. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Silver,  if  left  lying  near  guttapercha, 
gets  tarnished  very  quickly.  If  put  in 
a  pantry  where  gas  is  used,  it  should 
always  be  kept  well  wrapped  up  in 
chamois  leather. 

When  asparagus  is  to  be  served  cold 
as  a  salad,  boil  and  drain  as  usual,  and 
after  draining  let  cold  water  run  gently 
over  the  stalks  to  keep  them  firm  and 
fresh  looking. 

A  brilliant  polish  may  be  given  to 
brass  door  fixtures,  ornaments,  etc., 
by  washing  them  in  alum  and  lye. 
Make  a  solution  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
alum  in  a  pint  of  lye,  and  wash  the  arti- 
cles in  it. 

When  long  hair  becomes  so  matted 
that  it  is  difficult  to  comb  the  tangled 
locks,  they  should  be  saturated  with 
alcohol.  This  done,  they  will  become 
amenable  to  the  brush  and  comb  as  if 
by  magic. 

A  writer  in  a  current  magazine  gives 
some  useful  suggestions  for  porch  and 
roof  garden  furniture.  Among  other 
things,  she  recommends  that  cushions 
be  covered  on  one  side  with  oilcloth. 
At  night  the  oilcloth  side  should  be 
turned  uppermost,  so  if  it  should  rain 
they  will  suffer  no  harm.  Moss  is  used 
for  stuffing  the  pillows,  since  dampness 
is  fatal  to  feathers  or  down. 

When  traveling  it  is  well  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  bottle  of  aromatic  spirits 
of  ammonia.  In  case  of  faintness  ten 
to  twenty  drops  taken  in  a  wineglass  of 
water  will  often  give  relief.  If  one  is 
to  be  alone  it  is  well  to  provide  the 
medicine  beforehand.  Fill  a  three- 
ounce  bottle  with  boiled  water  and  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  spirits,  shake  well 
and  cork  tightly.  It  can  be  taken  in 
two  doses  half  an  hour  apart. 


(Kr\MP$ 

^^^^^^^  Colic,  and 
troubles  ii 


lieved  with 


Colic,  and  all  stomach 
troubles  instantly  re- 


Painkittof 

[PERRY  DAVIS' J 

This  famous  remedy  never  fails  to 
cure  pain,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 
Analyses— Soils,  Fertil- 
izers, Water,  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 
FARMERS'  LINES 

So  simple  you  can  build  your  own 
line.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free. 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

712  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate  or 
Business  No  Matter  Where  Lo- 
cated. Properties  and  busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  sold  quickly 
for  cash  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Don't  wait. 
Write  to-day  describing 
what  you  have  to  sell  and 
give  cash  price  on  same. 

A.  P.  Tone  Wilson,  Jr., 
Real     Estate  Specialist, 
Topeka,  Kan. 
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"EDUCATION    13  V  /VlfllL" 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS. 

Free  Catalogue. 

PACIFIC  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

Grant  Building, 
1095  MARKET  ST.,  COR.  7TH,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

E.  M.  Morrison,  President. 


tar"  Hams  and  Bacon 
Gate"  Leaf  Lard 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
YEARLY  SALES  $4,750,000.00 

We  stern  Meat  Company 

San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 

PACKERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTED  PRODUCTS 


$25.^ 

Round  Trip 

San  Francisco  to 
Portland  for  the 

Lewis  &  Clark 
Exposition 

Tickeis  good  going  on  excursion  train 
leaving  San  Francisco  every  Saturday 
during  Exposition.  Return  limit  10 
days,  returning  on  any  regular  train;  or 
tickets  may  be  exchanged  for  return  by 


steamer  to  San  Francisco. 


Special  Tour  and 
21  -  Day  Tickets 


For  full  information  ask  agents 


Southern  Pacific 


San  Francisco  Office,  613  Market  St. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  J10.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofnce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0HIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DR. G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

For  Sale -A  Cook  Wagon. 

BEATS  24  MEN.   STRONG*.  Y  BUILT.  LIGHT 
W BIGHT.   Address  Box  4,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


SPECIAL! 

I  offer  for  a  short  time  only  a  splendid  46-acre 
tract  of  land  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which 
for  a  Summer  Resort  is  ideal,  being  so  situated  as 
to  be  free  from  fogs  and  wind  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  hills  and  valleys.  Fenced  and 
cross-fenced;  beautiful  groves  of  natural  woods; 
delightful  and  healthful  climate.  About  2500  as- 
sorted fruit  trees,  and  Ave  acres  in  table  grapes. 
Location  4V4  miles  from  Los  Gatos.  Fine  house  7 
rooms;  barn  and  outbuildings;  purest  mountain 
water  in  abundance.   Price  $6000. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  w..t  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
A.ssay,  115;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying  150   Established  1804.  Send  for  Clroular. 

f  HFAP  DATFC  California,  Washington, 
vllCftr  I  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
G  620V4  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  856  Dearborn  St.,  Chloago. 

G  226  West  5th  St ,  Los  Angeles 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  Boor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Franctsoo.   Telephone  Bush  848. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1905. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
R  eek  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
July.  Sept. 

Wednesday  I  884®   90  844®   84  % 

Thursday   904®   887*         8474®  8374 

Friday   9054®   914         8474®  8574 

Saturday   894®   914         844®  85*4 

Monday   904®   89=*         854®  8474 

Tuesday   894®  9074         8474®  8674 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday    M" -a5»',  53<4<a524 

Thursday   54   <<i.">l\.  524G-534 

Friday   64K®53?»  534®524 

Saturday   53  @53Vi         52  @524 

Monday   544® S3 4  53Va524 

Tuesday   544@564  534@554 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May,  1900. 

Thursday  II  374@1  374        I  @  

Friday   1  374®1  38»»   ®  

Saturday  1  38  @1  39   %  

Monday   1  39*if<*l  39   ®  

Tuesday    1  394®l  39   0  

Wednesday   1  384@1  394   ®  

Wbeat. 

Offerings  in  the  spot  market  aro  light. 
Materially  stiffer  prices  than  are  named 
by  buyers  would  be  necessary  to  draw- 
forth  wheat  to  this  center  in  great  quan- 
tity from  the  producing  sections  of  this 
State.  As  harvesting  progresses,  the  fact 
becomes  more  pronounced  that  the  yield 
is  light  and  a  large  proportion  is  pinched 
or  otherwise  off  in  quality.  Prospects 
are  that  this  year's  yield  of  California 
wheat,  like  that  of  1904,  will  not  prove 
sufficient  for  home  requirements,  and  that 
the  exports  of  this  cereal  from  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  next  twelvemonth  will  be 
decidedly  light,  largely  made  up  of  im- 
portations from  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Much  of  the  wheat  now  offering  by  sam- 
ple in  the  open  market  shows  low  grade, 
and  recent  sales  of  the  same  have  been 
made  fully  up  to  tho  figures  generally 
quoted  for  first-class  grain.  Ship  owners 
are  asking  22s.  fid.  per  ton  freight  on 
wheat  cargoes  to  Europe,  usual  option  as 
to  ports,  but  exporters  are  not  chartering. 
A  French  ship  arrived  this  week  under 
engagement  at  above  figure  for  wheat, 
with  the  option  of  barley  at  23s.  9d.,  or 
the  vessel  may  take  a  general  merchan- 
dise cargo.  There  is  a  liberal  supply  of 
disengaged  tonnage  in  harbor  and  a  large 
fleet  headed  this  way. 

California  Milling  II  55  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    ffl  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  50   ®1  55 

Oregon  Club   1  50  @1  55 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 
December,  1905,  delivery,  ll.3?'i@l  39*. 
Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  tl  38*®  1.394. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   6s7d@6s8d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   174@-s  224@-s 

Local  market   II  274®1  324      II  50@1  55 

Floor. 

There  is  a  fair  movement,  both  out- 
ward and  on  local  account.  Current 
values  on  brands  well  and  favorably 
known  are  being  well  maintained,  there 
being  no  undue  selling  pressure.  There 
is  some  old  Hour  on  the  market,  not  de- 
sirable in  quality,  and  this  stock  is  being 
urged  to  sale  at  low  prices. 

Superfine,  lower  grades    13  25  ®3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  ®3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

B  wrier. 

Trading  in  the  spot  market  has  not 

been  very  active  the  current  week,  buyers 
generally  talking  lower  prices  than  grow- 
ers were  willing  to  accept.  Spot  stocks 
are  not  heavy,  although  barley  is  offering 
freely  to  arrive  at  an  early  day,  provided 
satisfactory  figures  can  be  realized.  To 
cover  immediate  and  urgent  needs  an  ad- 
vance of  $1  per  ton  was  realized  the  past 
week  on  barley  purchased  a  few  days 
prior  by  a  local  dealer.  This  year's  crop 
of  California  barley  is  estimated  as  high 
as  700,000  tons,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ag- 
gregates so  heavy.  Even  if  it  does, 
there  is  little  of  any  other  grain  to  ship, 
and  more  than  enough  ocean  tonnage, 
now  seeking  grain  charters,  to  carry  all 
the  barley  the  State  can  possibly  spare. 
Freight  rates  to  Europe  on  barley  are 
23s  9d  asked  to  Cork  for  orders,  22s  6d  di- 
rect, with  prospects  of  lower  freights. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  spot. . 
Feed,  fair  to  good,  to  arrive. . 
Brewing.  No  I  to  choice  old 

Chevalier.  No  I  to  choloe  

C)  evaller.  common  to  fair  

Oat*. 


I   924®  95 
874®  90 


Offerings  are  principally  new  Red  oats, 


and  for  this  description  the  market  is 
showing  unsettled  condition.  For  near 
future  delivery,  buyers  are  naming 
5(S10c.  per  cental  less  than  realized  on 
spot  stock  to  cover  immediate  needs. 
Prices  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago, 
and  last  year  at  this  date  were  the  lowest 
of  the  season. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed   I  @  

White,  good  to  choice    0  

White,  poor  to  fair    @  

Milling    ®  

Black  oats   1  15  ®1  30 

Red,  fair  to  choice  new  1  15  ®1  25 

Corn 

Most  of  the  business  now  doing  in  this 
cereal  is  on  export  account,  large  quanti- 
ties going  to  Central  America,  the  ex- 
portations  being  wholly  Eastern  product. 
Shipments  from  this  port  since  July  1st, 
1904,  aggregate  10,000  tons,  as  against 
1000  tons  for  previous  year.  Values  aro 
ruling  steady  for  both  domestic  and  im- 
ported. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  Cal  II  424@1  474 

Large  Yellow   1  40  ®1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  474@1  524 

Egyptian  White   1  324®  1  374 

Egyptian  Brown   1  274@1  324 

Eastern,  sacked   1  35  ®1  45 

Kye. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  for  desir- 
able qualities  cannot  be  termed  favorable 
to  buyers.  A  sale  of  new  was  reported 
at  SI. 524,  but  tn's  figure  is  above  present 
bids. 

Good  to  choice  II  40  ®1  45 

Buckwheat. 
None  now  offering  and  values  for  this 
cereal  are  for  the  time  being  wholly 
nominal. 

Good  to  choice   .12  25    @2  50 

Beans. 

Most  kinds  are  in  light  stock,  so  far  as 
desirable  qualities  are  concerned,  and  for 
prime  to  choice  the  market  is  in  the  main 
firm  at  prevailing  values.  Reds  are  in 
too  slim  supply  to  admit  of  wholesale 
trading.  The  recent  rather  stiff  prices 
askod  for  Limas  checking  the  demand, 
holders  are  offering  to  make  concessions 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  more 
activity. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  13  25  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  30  ®3  00 

Large  White   2  50  @2  90 

Pinks   3  50  @4  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  65  @4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   6  00  ®6  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  50  @5  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  15 

Dried  Peas. 

Eastern  are  in  moderate  supply,  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  millers.  Present  trading 
in  domestic  is  mainly  in  cheap  stock  which 
is  being  taken  for  feed. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  ®3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small   3  00  @3  25 

Niles   1  50  ®2  00 

Hops. 

The  local  market  is  lacking  in  activity 
and  values  are  unsettled.  Local  dealers 
quote  20(«22c.  for  11)04  hops,  and  160»  18c. 
for  this  year's  hops  to  arrive,  but  there 
is  little  or  no  business  doing  at  any  fig- 
ures. To  purchase  freely,  higher  prices 
than  above  noted  would  have  to  be  paid, 
while  if  much  selling  pressure  was  exerted 
lower  figures  might  have  to  be  accepted. 
Prices  in  the  North  showed  a  furthor  de- 
cline last  week,  but  it  is  thought  the 
downward  trend  has  been  checked:  the 
lowest  sale  reported  was  at  18Jc,  the  hops 
sold  at  that  figure  being  of  ordinary  qual- 
ity. Crop  prospects  have  materially  im- 
proved in  Oregon,  and  the  State  is  now 
counted  on  for  110,000  bales.  Contracting 
is  very  difficult  to  carry  on,  in  view  of  the 
movement  under  way  to  put  the  entire 
1905  crop  of  that  State  in  the  hands  of  a 
corporation.  A  New  York  report  says 
more  favorable  crop  prospects  have 
caused  considerable  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  some  holders  of  1904  growth  to  unload, 
and  the  market  is  in  a  demoralized  condi- 
tion, with  one  sale  of  prime  brewing  hops 
reported  at  21c,  and  if  actual  buyers 
should  appear  it  is  thought  some  lower 
grades  could  bo  obtained  at  19i(«20c. 
Oregon  and  Washington  report  same  gen- 
eral conditions  regarding  growing  crop, 
which  is  said  to  be  looking  fine.  All  ad- 
vices from  New  York  State  report  the 
crop  to  be  in  good  shape,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  regarding  the  Continental  and 
English  crops.  On  the  New  York  market 
there  has  been  very  little  business,  but 
hops  could  be  obtained  a  trifle  cheaper 
than  of  late. 

Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal    . .    20   fS1  23 
Wool. 

There  is  little  wool  now  in  this  center 
or  in  the  State,  either  in  first  or  second 
hands,  and  quotations  for  the  time  being 
are  largely  nominal.  Not  uutil  Fall  clip 
begins  to  put  in  an  appearance  will  there 
be  opportunity  for  a  revival  of  activity. 
A  brisk  demand  at  good  figures  for  de- 
sirable Fall  wools  is  expected. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  80  @— 

Northern ,  free  28  @29 

Northern,  defective  28  ®26 


Middle  County,  free  27  @— 

Middle  County,  defective  23  @25 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  26  @— 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  20  @24 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  87  @30 

Nevada                                                  22  ®29 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  general  condition  of  the  hay  mar- 
ket remains  much  as  previously  noted. 
Old  hay  is  still  in  liberal  supply  and  is 
receiving  the  bulk  of  attention  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  values.  New  hay  is 
showing  increased  receipt,  much  of  it 
being  of  poor  quality,  and  for  this  sort 
the  market  is  extremely  weak.  Bids  on 
poor  new  are  from  $5.50(«  7.00  per  ton, 
and  on  medium  grades  from  17.60(5  11.50, 
while  for  strictly  choice  new  $12.50  has 
been  paid.  New  Alfalfa  of  poor  to  fair 
quality  sold  at  $6.00(7<  7.50  per  ton.  Sec- 
ond cutting  of  Alfalfa  of  prime  quality 
was  held  at  $10  per  ton.  Following  quo- 
tations are  for  new  and  old: 

NEW  HA V. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  I  8  50  @  12  50 

Wbeat  and  Oat                             6  50  @  10  50 

Tame  Oat                                     6  00  @  9  50 

Wild  Oat                                      5  00  ®  7  50 

Alfalfa                                         6  00  IS  10  00 

OLD  HA V. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00  ®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  @  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  50  @  11  50 

Wild  Oat   6  00  ®   9  00 

Barley   7  00  ®   9  50 

Clover   600  @  900 

Stock  hay   5  00  @   6  50 

Compressed   12  00  ®  14  00 

Straw,  n  bale   25  @  60 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  was 
quiet,  with  an  easy  tone,  but  stocks  were 
not  heavy  and  were  mostly  in  few  hands. 
Rolled  Barley  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 
Values  for  Milled  Corn  ruled  steady. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  »  ton  118  00   ©  20  00 

Bran,  ■  ton   21  00   @  22  00 

Middlings   24  50  ®  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50  @  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   22  00  @  23  00 

Cornmeal   30  00   @  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  00  @  31  00 

Oilcake  Meal   33  50  @3500 

Seeds. 

There  are  no  heavy  offerings  of  any  of 
the  kinds  quoted  herewith,  neither  is  the 
demand  active,  this  being  ordinarily  a 
quiet  time  in  the  seed  trade.  Yellow  Mus- 
tard is  being  firmly  held,  and  of  the 
Trieste  variety  there  is  practically  none 
offering,  causing  quotations  for  the  same 
to  be  at  present  nominal. 

Flax   II  75   @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25   @  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  ®  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   — @— 

Canary   64®  64 

Rape   2  @  84 

Heup   34@— 

Timothy   5  @  54 

Honey. 

Market  is  quiet  and  presents  in  the 
main  an  easy  tone,  especially  for  other 
than  choice  to  iselect  water  white.  In  a 
limited  way  on  local  account  the  latter 
sort  is  salable  to  fair  advantage.  Com- 
mon amber  grades  are  not  readily  placed, 
even  at  low  figures,  either  for  shipment 
or  on  local  account. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  54@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @44 

Extracted,  Amber   3  @  34 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   24@— 

White  Comb,  1 -frames  11  @— 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

Good  to  choice,  light  »  lb  87  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

Not  much  in  store  here,  with  a  fair  de- 
mand, mainly  for  export,  and  values 
ruling  steady  at  quotably  unchanged 
figures. 

Live  stu.  k  and  Meats. 

Market  is  well  stocked  with  Beef,  and 
with  demand  only  moderate,  presents  an 
easy  tone.  Veal  is  not  in  heavy  receipt 
and  most  desirable  sizes  are  selling  to  fair 
advantage.  Mutton  is  offering  in  more 
than  sufficient  quantity  for  current  limited 
requirements  and  market  lacks  firm- 
ness. Lamb  is  in  good  supply  and  only 
moderate  demand.  Receipts  of  Hogs  are 
just  about  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  fresh  pork,  and  for  desirable 
stock  the  market  is  tolerably  firm. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   5  ®  54 

Beef,  8nd  quality   44®  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   84®  44 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   54®  54 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   54®  54 

Hogs,  small,  fat   54®  54 

Veal,  large,  »  B>   6  ®7 

Veal,  small,  »  fb   7  ®8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  Hfl  B>   8  (St— 

Lamb,  spring,  $B>   8  ®  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

There  is  no  lack  of  demand  for  sound 
Hides  and  Pelts,  offerings  meeting  with 
prompt  sale  at  full  current  rates.  Tallow 
is  being  shipped  outward  freely;  the 
steamer  Newport,  sailing  Saturday,  took 
55,417  pounds  for  Central  America. 


Co) 


26 
21 
20 
®  4  50 
@  5  50 
®  4  50 
®  7  00 
®  4  50 
®  3  00 
@  2  25 
®  4  50 
f  4  50 
®  1  75 
®  1  75 
®  1  50 
®  1  75 


Hags  and  Bagging. 

Asking  prices  for  Grain  Bags  have  been 
advanced.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  there 
being  any  shortage,  but  stocks  are  largely 
in  few  hands,  and  dealers  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation,  knowing  that 
the  demand  is  most  active  at  harvest 
time.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  cau- 
tioned farmers  months  ago  of  the  prob- 
ability of  prices  being  advanced  at  this 
time. 

Bean  Bags  I  54a — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64@7H 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6  fa.:  4 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  28x36, spot   "  74 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July .    — IS — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tb   38  <a — 

Woolsacks,  34 B>   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Common  old  and  small  young  chickens 
were  in  free  receipt  and  market  for  offer- 
ings of  above  descriptions  lacked  firmness. 
Large  and  fat  Young  Roosters  without 
sign  of  spurs  were  in  good  request  and 
brought  fairly  good  prices.  Extra  large 
and  fat  Hens  were  not  neglected.  Inquiry 
for  Turkeys  was  not  brisk,  although  fine 
young  met  with  a  firm  market,  being  in 
light  receipt.  Market  for  Ducks  and 
Geese  was  slow  and  unfavorable  to  sellers. 
Few  Pigeons  were  needed  to  satisfy  the 
demand;  young  were  most  sought  after. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  fl  lb  I  24 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  D  B>   19 

Turkeys,  live  hens  |Ib   18 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00 

Hens,  large   5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00 

Fryers   3  50 

Broilers,  large   2  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   1  75 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   3  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50 

Goslings,      pair   1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25 

Pigeons,  young   1  50 

Butter. 

More  creamery  butter  is  arriving  than 
required  for  immediate  use  and  market  is 
weak.  Considerable  of  the  surplus  is 
coming  forward  in  cubes  and  going  into 
cold  storage.  Receipts  of  dairy  butter 
are  showing  decrease.  The  lower  grades 
of  butter  are  in  lightest  supply  and  are 
selling  temporarily  to  relatively  better 
advantage  than  choice  stock. 

Creamery,  extras,  H  lb   19  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   184®— 

Creamery,  seconds   18  @— 

Dairy,  select   18  0184 

Dairy,  firsts   174®  18 

Dairy,  seconds   17  ® — 

Mixed  Store   15  @17 

Cheese. 

Market  is  fairly  supplied  with  domestic 
flats,  and  only  for  strictly  choice  mild- 
flavored  new  can  it  be  said  to  show  firm- 
ness. Some  cheese  is  arriving  entirely  too 
fresh,  being  soft  and  watery.  Young 
Americas  continue  in  light  receipt.  East- 
ern markets  are  showing  more  firmness. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   94@— 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®  94 

California.  "Young  Americas"   10  ®12 

Eastern,  new   124^134 

Eggs. 

Offerings  were  ahead  of  the  demand, 
and  for  the  general  run  of  eggs  now  arriv- 
ing, both  domestic  and  Eastern,  the  mar- 
ket inclined  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  None 
are  now  wanted  for  storage,  the  quality 
not  being  of  high  average,  as  is  invaria- 
bly the  case  at  this  time  of  year.  A  few 
favorite  brands  showing  superiority  as  to 
size  and  freshness  are  commanding  an 
advance  on  quotations. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  @21 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  18  ®19 

California,  good  to  choice  store   16  ®18 

Eastern  firsts   174®1B 

Eastern  seconds   IB  @16 

Potatoes. 

Stocks  of  potatoes  of  choice  to  select 
quality  were  not  heavy,  and  for  this  sort 
there  was  a  fairly  active  demand  at  prices 
much  the  same  as  were  current  the  pre- 
vious week.  Supplies  of  common  quali- 
ties were  liberal.  Very  ordinary  were 
more  difficult  to  place  at  lowest  quota- 
tions than  were  strictly  choice  at  top  fig- 
ures. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  V  cental   75  IS  90 

Cal.  Burbanks.  V  cental   75  ®  I  25 

Chile  Garnet.  »  cental    75  ®  1  00 

White  Potatoes,  f<  cental   60  ®  1  00 

Vegetables. 

Onion  market  was  moderately  firm  for 
best  Yellow,  but  weak  and  slow  for  Red; 
some  Yellow  Danvers  are  being  forwarded 
to  Australia.  Not  much  Asparagus  now 
arriving,  and  especially  is  choice  to  fancy 
in  light  receipt.  Tomatoes  were  on  mar- 
ket from  Mississippi  and  were  held  at 
$1.40  per  crate.  Green  peas  of  select  qual- 
ity were  in  decreased  receipt.  Peppers 
brought  good  prices. 
Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  V  lb . . . 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  ^  fb  

Beans,  Lima,  V  lb  

Beans,  String,  V  lb  

Beans,  Wax,  V  lb  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  lbs. . 

Corn,  Green,  V  crate  

Egg  Plant.  V  lb  

Garllo,  V  lb  

Mushrooms,  V  fb  


5  @ 

64 

84® 
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Peppers,  Bell,  $  lb   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Green,  ?»  lb   10  ®  15 

Rhubarb,  #  box   50  @  75 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   30   (a)  60 

Tomatoes,  $  box  or  crate   75  @  1  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fbs.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apricots  in  free  boxes  were  in  liberal 
receipt,  and  for  other  than  most  select  the 
market  was  weak.  Large  Apricots, 
wholly  free  from  blemish,  were  not  in 
heavy  supply,  and  commanded  as  a  rule 
stiffer  figures  than  were  warranted  as 
regular  quotations.  Apricots  in  bulk  did 
not  arrive  freely,  the  bids  of  $10@15  per 
ton  by  canners  not  proving  attractive  to 
growers.  Many  are  drying  rather  than 
accept  the9e  figures.  Canners  refuse  to 
take  white  or  speckled  Apricots,  despite 
the  low  prices  they  name.  A  few  Bart- 
lett  Pears  arrived  and  $2  per  regular  box 
was  asked  for  No.  1,  while  culls  were  of- 
fered down  to  $1  per  box.  Stiff  prices  are 
being  paid  in  the  interior  for  Bartletts  by 
shippers,  canners  and  packers,  up  to  $75 
per  ton  being  reported,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  crop  already  contracted  for. 
A  few  Gravenstein  Apples  arrived  and  in 
a  limited  way  choice  brought  $1.50  per 
40-pound  box.  Peaches  were  in  good  sup- 
ply, but  offerings  included  few  which  were 
desirable  for  shipment,  and  for  this  sort 
comparatively  good  prices  were  realized. 
Plums  were  plentiful,  and  for  the  general 
run  the  market  was  more  favorable  to 
buyers  than  previous  week.  Figs  were  in 
increased  supply  and  lower.  Seedless 
Grapes  went  at  concessions,  being  mostly 
too  sour  to  be  sought  after.  Tendency 
on  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  was  to 
lower  figures,  with  more  offering  than 
could  be  readily  placed,  the  weather  most 
of  the  week  not  being  particularly  favor- 
able. Berries  were  in  large  receipt  and 
prices  for  most  kinds  averaged  lower,  can- 
ners securing  large  quantities  at  inside 
prices. 

App'es,  choice  to  se'ect,  9  50-)b  bx  1  25 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  f  5U-lb.  box  1  00 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  40-lti  box. .  50 

Apricots,  in  bulk,  p  ton   10  U0 

Apricots,  f)  box   30 

Blackberries,  |)  chest   3  00 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate   1  75 

Cantaloupes,  %  standard  crate          2  75 

Crabapples,  f»  large  box   75 

Currants,     chest   5  00 

Pigs,  ft  box   25 

Figs,  ft  crate   50 

Go  seberries,  EnglKh,  ft  lb   — 

Gooseberries,  other  kinds,  ft)   — 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ft  crate   1  00 

Loganberries,  ft  chest   2  50 

Peaches,  ft  large  box   75 

Peaches,  ft  small  box   50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  choice,  40- 

1b  box  

Pears,  Dearborn  Seedling,  40-fb.  bx 

Plums,  large,  ft  crate  

Plums,  ordinary,  ft  box  

Plums,  Simoni,  ft  crate   65 

Prunes,  Tragedv,  ft  crate   40 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   3  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest  3  no 
Strawberries,  large  var..  ft  chest.    2  50 

Watermelons,  ft  lb   2 

Whortleberries,  ft  th  

Urled  Fruits. 

The  spot  market  is  lightly  stocked  with 
most  kinds.  Prunes  are  more  in  evidence 
than  any  other  description  and  supplies 
of  this  variety  are  being  rapidly  cleaned 
up.  Further  heavy  purchases  have  been 
lately  made  on  German  account  and  at 
full  current  figures,  the  market  present- 
ing a  firm  tone.  New  crop  Prunes  are 
mainly  held  on  the  3c.  basis  for  Santa 
Claras.  New  Apricots  are  being  shipped 
Eastward  from  interior  producing  sec- 
tions and  values  are  ruling  steady.  The 
Pear  market  has  a  strong  tone,  and  con- 
tracts are  being  made  at  stiff  prices;  one 
packer  is  said  to  have  secured  the  entire 
crop  of  Lake  county.  Peaches  are  ex- 
pected to  bring  fully  as  good  values  as 
last  season.  Apples  are  in  light  spot 
stock  and  are  meeting  with  a  firm  mar- 
ket. The  steamer  City  of  Puebla,  sailing 
Saturday,  carried  for  British  Columbia 
and  Northwest  Territory  87,895  lbs.  dried 
fruit,  exclusive  of  Raisins,  and  including 
44,875  lbs.  Prunes,  36,125  lbs.  Apricots, 
3,125  lbs.  Pears,  2,875  lbs.  Figs,  625  lbs. 
Plums,  250  lbs.  Nectarines. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   6  @7 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  7y,®  8% 

Apricots,  Moorpark  —  @ — 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  fb   f>Yt®  SV, 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @— 

Figs,  10-fb  box,  1-fb  cartons  55  @60 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stan  wick,  ft  lb. . .  5  ia  5H 

Nectarines,  red,  ft  lb   —(S>  ilA 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  5V4@  6!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7  @  8 

Pears,  standard,  ft  fb   6lA@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   iyt®\\ 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   hy,@  6M 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (S  8lA 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6V4@  7V4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  — @— c;  40-50s,  4M*®4^c; 
50-60S,  3@3HC;  60-70S,  2%®2^0\  70-808,  2  S2Hc; 
80-90S,  \\®2a\  90-100s,  \%®l\c:  small,  t^'dlKc. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2*@  2\ 

Apples,  quartered   3  <S>  3% 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3  @  3% 

Figs,  Black   2%®  i 

Raisins. 

Spot  stocks  are  light  and  include  few  of 
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high  grade.  There  is  a  fair  movement 
for  this  time  of  year.  Small  shipments 
were  made  this  week  to  various  points  by 
sea  and  rail.  The  steamer  City  of  Puebla 
took  5,400  lbs.  for  British  Columbia. 
Values  are  without  quotable  change. 
crop  or  1904. 
(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-fb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-fb  box   90   ®  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-fb  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-fb  box    ®\  85 

Imperials,  20-fb  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3  @  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @4^c 

4-  Crown  Standard  4%®  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @4Kc 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  hy,o 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  4V,c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  43£c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  3^c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Market  is  nearly  bare  of  Navel  Oranges 
and  they  are  hardly  quotable.  Late 
Valencias  are  in  fair  supply  and  are  being 
firmly  held  at  the  advanced  quotations. 
Lemon  market  is  showing  improved  con- 
dition, stocks  being  lighter  and  the  de- 
mand better;  especially  is  the  market  for 
choice  to  select  qualities  inclining  in  favor 
of  the  seller.  Prices  for  Limes  are  un- 
changed, but  market  is  firm  at  prevailing 
rates. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, ft  bx  2  75  @3  00 
Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  ft  box.  1  50  (®2  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  ft  box     (a)  

Oranges,  Valencias,  ft  box   2  25  @3  50 

Oranges,  Mandarins,  small   1  50   <S>\  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box        2  75  @3  00 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  2  00  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  5(1  @2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  50  ®2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box    4  00   <a4  50 

Nuts. 

There  is  only  a  light  jobbing  trade  in 
spot  stocks,  which  are  of  quite  moderate 
volume,  and  no  changes  to  record  in  quo- 
tations. Orders  are  being  booked  for 
new  crop  Almonds,  prices  to  be  fixed 
Sept.  1st.  The  Walnut  crop  promises  to 
be  good  in  a  few  sections,  but  taking  the 
State  as  a  whole,  the  yield  of  prime  to 
choice  will  be  comparatively  light. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  ft  lb  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime    4tf@  5V, 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

There  is  little  doing  in  the  way  of  trans- 
fers from  first  hands.  For  some  dry  wines 
of  1904,  offered  on  the  market  by  a  grower 
this  week,  20e  per  gallon  was  asked  for 
red  and  22£c  for  white,  but  these  figures 
are  above  the  views  of  wholesale  buyers, 
the  market  not  being  quotable  over 
14@17c  per  gallon,  San  Francisco,  for  fair 
to  choice  quality.  There  is  some  common 
offering  down  to  12c.  Sweet  wines  of  last 
vintage  are  obtainable  at  22^c  per  gallon 
in  bulk  at  Fresno,  but  there  is  choice 
stock  which  is  held  at  a  marked  advance 
on  this  figure.  The  steamer  City  of  Syd 
ney,  sailing  the  past  week,  carried  108,649 
gallons  wine,  including  95,637  gallons  for 
New  York.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San 
Francisco  for  the  week  were  183,650  gal 
Ions,  and  for  previous  week  were  317,350 
gallons.  

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   81,791 

Wheat,  ctls   14,186 

Barley,  ctls   42,282 

Oats,  ctls   18,851 

Corn,  ctls   14,148 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   4, 

Potatoes,  sks   22,273 

Onions,  sks   3,796 

Hay,  tons   2,670 

Wool,  bales   1,083 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Same  time 
last  year 


4,553,822 
2,789,170 
3,529,138 
841,960 
328,186 
55,985 
652,573 
1,300,612 
154,815 
176,796 
80,551 
39,802 


5,458,949 
2,483,637 
5,474.504 
865.837 
182,293 
60,794 
728  6  '4 
1,339,613 
167,248 
173,719 
72,038 
31,407 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  H  sk                  43,596  2,983,908 

Wheat,ctls                     592  808,160 

Barley,  ctls                11,319  1,913,968 

Oats,  ctls                        672  81,484 

Corn,  ctls                    12,612  189,031 

Beans,  sks                    1.304  54,829 

Hay,  bales                   2  813  2)1,017 

Wool,  lbs  I  884,219 

Hops,  lbs                       1,320  403,080 

Honey,  cases                    6  3.083 

Potatoes,  pkgs               2,744  117,617 


Same  time 
last  year, 


FRUIT  1ARKETING. 


A  High  Word  on  Prune  Prices. 


To  the  Editor  : — Since  the  columns 
of  your  paper  are  open  to  the  rich,  the 
poor,  the  packer  and  the  grower  alike, 
I  beg  the  privilege,  as  formerly  being  a 
grower,  packer  and  shipper  of  prunes, 
to  make  a  statement  that  will  help  alike 
the  packers  and  growers  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  gather  the  in- 
formation they  should  have  concerning 
the  present  condition  of  the  prune 
crops  of  the  world. 

Not  knowing  that  I  am  not  growing 
or  packing  prunes  this  year,  commis- 
sion men  of  New  York  have  telegraphed 
me  fancy  prices  for  carloads  of  1905 
crop  and  advised  me  to  buy  at  once 
and  fill  their  orders.  Others  advised 
3  what  the  packers  would  pay  if 
forced  to  by  the  shortage  of  1905  prune 
crop,  hence  I  am  in  a  position  to  advise 
from  the  inside.  Furthermore,  I  had 
the  pleasure  on  the  25th  of  this  month 
of  a  26-mile  drive,  all  the  time  in  the 
very  center  of  the  Santa  Clara  prune 
belt — 8  miles  west  and  south  of  San 
Jose,  around  Campbells  and  near  Sara- 
toga. With  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  orchards  that  had  on  as  much  as 
30%  crop,  all  the  others  that  I  ob- 
served, and  I  saw  thousands  of  acres, 
would  not  average  10%  of  a  crop.  The 
majority  probably  will  not  be  picked. 
This,  with  the  light  crop  in  the  south- 
ern district,  where  I  formerly  oper- 
ated, and  a  very  short  crop  in  Oregon, 
and  probably  shorter,  owing  to  being 
water-spoilt  before  it  is  sacked,  and  the 
assured  one-half  crop,  as  the  following 
figures  will  show,  should  guarantee  the 
grower  of  what  few  prunes  are  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  I  believe  will  not  be  a  25% 
crop,  a  3  or  3i-cent  sack  basis. 

It  is  reported,  and  the  figures  are 
official  until  harvesting  shall  prove 
otherwise:  Oregon  with  one-third  of  a 
crop;  Bosnia  and  Servia,  which  produce 
75%  of  all  the  prunes  raised  in  Europe, 
with  one-half  crop.  France  produces 
25%  of  all  the  prunes  raised  in  Europe, 
with  a  full  crop  last  year  and  probably 
a  full  crop  this  year. 

It  is  further  estimated  by  experi- 
enced exporters  to  Europe  that  if  Ger- 
many should  demand  from  the  United 
States  25%  of  the  prunes  she  uses, 
which  is  the  amount  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  import  from  us,  not  one  pound 
would  be  left  for  American  consump- 
tion. 

The  same  parties  estimate  Germany 
will  have  to,  and  is  willing  to,  take  our 
prunes  on  a  3-cent  basis,  and  that  our 
California  grower  can  easily  expect  to 
get  24-cent  sack  basis. 

From  an  outsider's  standpoint  I  pre- 
dict a  3-cent  basis,  and  growers  will  be 
wise  if  they  can  look  into  the  future 
and  hold  their  prunes  until  the  3£-cent 
basis  is  reached.  All  kinds  of  fruit  will 
be  worth  money,  else  pears  would  not 
bring  $60  per  ton.  Buyers  would  not 
contract  hundreds  of  acres  of  apricots 
to  be  dried  at  6  to  6|  cents  per  pound 
dried. 

This  is  a  banner  year  for  packers,  be- 
cause they  can  easily  sell  at  a  high  fig- 
ure all  that  they  buy,  and  growers  can 
sell  all  they  will  raise  at  a  fancy  price. 

San  Francisco.     Dr.  G.  W.  Leek. 


3,455,328 
1,064,527 
4,213,911 
25.066 
20,011 
41,480 
231,827 
3,047,075 
593,907 
5,554 
113,437 


The  new  works  of  the  Jubilee  Incubator 
Co.,  Oakland,  will  be  at  Sunnyvale,  Santa 
Clara  county.  The  company  owns  three 
acres,  to  be  utilized  as  a  factory  site,  and 
expects  to  occupy  its  new  quarters  Aug. 
1st.  The  poultry  supply  department  has 
been  added.  They  manufacture  poultry 
foods  and  rations,  all  bearing  the  Jubilee 
brand.  The  company  has  issued  an  an- 
nouncement which  will  be  sent  postpaid 
on  request. 


Nurserymen's  Meeting. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Nurserymen  will  meet  at  Portland,  Or., 
July  5th  and  6th.  Quite  a  number  of 
Eastern  nurserymen  are  expected  to 
be  in  attendance,  and  those  from  this 
coast  are  looking  forward  to  this  as  a 
trip  of  recreation  and  pleasure,  antici- 
pating the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
acquaintance  and  to  confer  together 
about  the  long  and  the  short  of  this 
season's  tree  crop.  Any  one  engaged 
in  the  nursery,  seed,  floral  or  supply 
lines  for  nurserymen  are  eligible  to 
membership.  J.  B.  Pilkington  of  Port 
land  is  president  and  C.  A.  Tonneson  of 
Tacoma  is  secretary  of  the  Association 


Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  15,  1901 
Dr.  Sy  A.  Tuttle,  Dear  Sir.— I  have  doctored 
horses  for  the  last  25  years,  and  I  think  your  Elixir 
the  best  liniment  I  have  jver  used,  and  I  would 
'acommend  it  to  any  onb. 

C.  M.  GUYER. 


USE 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORTS. 


These  supports  are  now  in  their  fourth  year,  and 
the  universal  verdict  is  "they  do  all  we  claim  for 
them."  Cheap  and  permanent.  Saves  your  trees 
No  breakage  from  any  cause  whatever. 


Samples  free  to  orchardists. 
lars  and  testimonials. 


Write  for  partlcu 


H0YTS'  TREE  SUPPORT  CO.  (INC.) 

Watsonville,  Cal. 


-IS— 

STANDARD 
THE  WORLD  OVER 


IT  WEIGHS. 


SPECIAL  TRUCKS  AND  SCALES 

FOR  MINES  AND  RANCHES. 

Hall's  Safes,  Weather  Vanes,  Etc. 
Ho w/e  Scale  Co. 

12-14  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Main  I  305. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fiist:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  wb^io  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Pre»». 

Wo  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
ofHci  vl  reo  >rds  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  i  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrang» 
tnents  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade- Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guidl 
tent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


Rehabilitation  of  French  Vineyards. 

From  United  States  Consul  QaOBGl  H.  Jackson, 
La  Koehelle,  France. 

To  the  French  vineyardist  wine  rep- 
resents the  greatest  material  good  he 
knows  or  ever  has  known.  The  vine- 
yard is  the  result  of  the  labor  and  in- 
cessant care  of  his  ancestors.  The 
grandfather  and  the  father  toiled  in 
sweat  and  suffering  to  improve  it,  and 
he  who  inherits  it  is  to  bequeath  it  as  a 
precious  legacy  to  his  children,  who 
already  are  beginning  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  Wine  for  him  is 
not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing.  He  under- 
stands its  use,  and  deplores  its  abuse. 
He  knows  of  no  detail  in  the  life  of  the 
vine  which  he  has  not  followed.  Its 
diseases  and  the  remedies  which  cure 
them  are  familiar.  The  effects  of  the 
weather  in  springtime  are  anticipated 
for  the  vintage.  From  daylight  to 
dark,  through  the  long  days,  he  labors 
in  the  white  glare  until  the  vintage 
song  announces  that  the  earth,  watered 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  has  again 
yielded  its  fruits. 

In  the  "good  old  times,"  fifty  years 
ago,  the  brandy  merchant  shipped  en- 
tire cargoes  to  the  United  States.  In 
those  days  his  vines  covered  the  hill- 
sides and  valleys  from  Angouleme  to 
the  sea.  In  1872  began  the  invasion  of 
the  phylloxera,  and  in  1877  desolation 
reigned  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  Cognac  region.  The  lifeless  vine 
stumps  protruded  from  the  earth, 
reminders  of  fortunes  lost  and  hopes 
abandoned.  It  appears  that  some  en- 
terprising grower  had  brought  from 
the  United  States  a  few  vines  in  order 
to  try  them  in  Cognac  soil.  It  was  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cognac  that 
the  devastation  began.  The  summer 
of  1875,  being  very  dry,  was  particu- 
larly favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  plague.  The  vines  in  the  low-lying 
country  were  less  affected,  and  in  rare 
instances  where  the  roots  were  under 
water  in  winter  little  injury  was  done. 
Vast  sums  of  money  were  expended  in 
various  experiments,  which  were  with- 
out practical  utility  until  attempts 
were  made  to  graft  the  French  vines 
on  American  roots.  Once  having 
learned  that  such  vines  resisted  the 
phylloxera  successfully,  the  experi- 
ments were  pursued  zealously  and  logi- 
cally. 

Finding  that  no  American  vine  known 
to  the  French  grower  would  live  in  the 
shallow,  chalky  soil  of  the  champagne 
region,  Mr.  P.  Viala  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  find  such  a  vine. 
After  long  and  studious  research  he 
found  in  Texas  soil  of  the  same  chemi- 
cal composition  as  that  of  the  grande 
champagne,  in  which  thrived  the  Bal- 
andieri.  This  discovery  was  of  stupen- 
dous importance  to  the  brandy  industry, 
as  theretofore  not  only  had  it  been  im- 
possible to  find  vines  which  would  grow 
in  Cognac  soils,  but  the  champagne  dis- 
tricts produced  the  flnest  brandies. 
Without  them,  for  blending  with  the 
more  ordinary  growths,  the  liquor  pro- 
duced from  the  fruit  of  the  other  Amer- 
ican vines  lacked  finesse. 

This  was  but  one  of  the  discoveries 
among  many  made  in  the  United  States 
which  benefited  this  region.  The  other 
American  vines  and  hybrids  of  greatest 
utility  were:  Berlandieri,  Riparia- 
Berlandieri,  Rupestris-Rerlandieri,  Ri- 
paria-Monticola,  and  Rupestris-Monti- 
cola. 

In  order  that  the  situation  might  be 
studied  more  intelligently  and  the 
experiments  carried  out  with  greater 
exactitude,  a  station  of  viticulture  was 
established  at  Cognac,  for  which  special 
buildings  were  constructed  in  1893. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  the  phyl- 
loxera until  means  were  found  to  re- 
plant the  ruined  vineyards,  the  entire 
question  was  studied  by  the  best  ex- 
perts in  France.  Many  other  diseases, 
among  them  black  rot  and  mildew,  had 
to  be  fought  meanwhile,  as  the  new 
plants  growing  under  new  conditions 
seemed  particularly  susceptible  to  ex- 
ternal influences.  Chlorosis  was  also 
one  of  the  most  persistent  maladies. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  recon- 


stituted vineyards  of  Cognac  are 
planted  with  American  vines  upon 
which  have  been  grafted  French  vines. 
This  has  been  done  at  an  expense  of 
$60,000,000.  The  area  under  vines  at 
present  is  much  less  than  it  was  before 
the  phylloxera  came,  but  the  yield  for 
a  given  area  is  very  much  greater. 
With  the  replanting  of  the  vineyards 
new  methods  were  adopted.  The  vines 
were  set  out  in  straight  rows,  carefully 
trained  to  wires  or  posts,  and  great 
care  is  taken  with  the  trimming.  For- 
merly the  vines  were  planted  more  or 
less  irregularly  and  very  close  together. 
The  advantages  of  the  new  system  are 
in  the  great  facility  with  which  the 
ground  can  be  worked  and  the  in- 
creased yield  of  grapes.  This  latter  is 
due  directly  to  the  American  root. 
According  to  figures  given  me  by  a 
vineyardist  competent  to  judge,  the  old 
vineyards  for  a  given  area  yielded  from 
sixteen  to  twenty- two  barrels,  while 
the  same  area  planted  with  American 
vines  yields  from  thirty-eight  to  forty- 
six  barrels.  According  to  the  present 
increase  in  the  number  of  vines  and 
acres  planted,  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  the  price  of  alcohol  from 
wine  will  be  as  low  as  that  of  alcohol 
made  from  beets. 
La  Rochelle,  France,  May  3,  1905. 


Cannot  Do  Without  It. 

Belleville,  111.,  614  Monroe  St.,  Nov.  11,  1904. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Eno*burg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases."  I  have 
your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  in  the  house  for  family 
use  all  the  time  and  cannot  do  without  it. 

Yours  respectfully,      MKS.  GOEPFEKT. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 
San  FranciscoSavings  Union 

532  California  St.  Cor.  Webb. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June, 
1905,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per 
annum  of  three  and  six-tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent  on 
term  deposits,  and  three  and  Bf  teen  one-hundred ths 
(3  15-100)  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  July  1,  1905. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
one-half  (3H)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  July 
1.  1905. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 

Cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1905,  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  on  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  company,  as  follows:  On 
term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  an- 
num, and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3ii  per 
cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and 
after  Saturday,  July  1,  1905. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 


Dividend  Notice. 

SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK, 

316  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  dividends 
upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-quar- 
ter (3H)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  will  be 
payable  on  and  after  July  I,  1905. 

FRED  W.  RAY,  Secretary. 


Dividend  INotioe 
SAVINGS    AND    LOAN  SOCIETY, 

101  MONTGOMERY  ST.  COR.  OF  SUTTER. 

Has  declared  a  dividend  for  the  term  ending  June 
30,  1905.  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one  half  <3V4)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  deposit*,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Saturday,  July  1,  1905. 

EDWIN  BONNELL,  Asst.  Cashier. 
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You  Must 
Stop  Here 


lAAAAflAA/AAAfl/\A/V7t7Vftft    That  is  just  what  every  rod  of  our  fence 
ii  nil  y  Mi  ii  nil  if  mji _w  m  w  u  u  u  u  says  to  every  animal  that  approaches  it. 


ELLWOOD  FENCE 

Stanch,  Strong.  Reliable,  Lasting,  Handsome.  Ever  '  rod  guaranteed.  Reliable 
ELLWOOD  dealers  in  every  town.  There  is  one  in  yours.  See  him.  Send 
for  Free  Fence  Book— full  of  fence  facts  you  should  know.    Send  for  It 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  155,  Chicago,  New  York,  Denver,  San  Francisco 


C 
T 


No.  1%  "Jersey"  Cut-under  Truck. 

'HIS  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to  produce  a  wagon  that  has 
great  carrying  capacity,  ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of  loading. 

AN  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be  used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the 
farm. 


HE  "JERSEY"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  for  the  transportation  of 
fruit,  but  as  a  general  purpose  dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
2000  to  3000  pounds. 
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HOOKER    &  CO. 

Drumm   St.        San    Francisco,  Cal, 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

<  IIKAPER,    STRONGER   AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  eastly  taken  up  and  relatd, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.   All  pipe  sold  under  nn  alwnlute  guarantee.   We  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,  V^^T^^^^Z. 

PUOET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLIHPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  relented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


IT  BALES  22  TONS  IN  10  HOURS 


JU5TA5WE  SAY 
OR  WE'LL 

GIVE  IT 
AWAY 


Spencer's  Alligator  Hay  Presses 

are   monev    makers.   Strong,  swift,  durablo,  econom- 
ical; capacity  guaranteed    (.-roater   than   any  others 
made.   Three  Styles.   All  claims  proven 
or  no  sale.   Write  for  free  catalogue  . 
and  test  plan. 

J.  A.  Spencer 

Dwlght,  III. 


July  1,  1905. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDINO,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOL STErNS— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  St  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Bervice  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE&  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas-  ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


WM.  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERK  SHIRES,  sired  by  Rio 
Bonito  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wi, 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


FOR  SALE. 


FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  81.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  85.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FMESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 
Room  884,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


AYRSHIRE  YEAR  BOOK, 

1905, 

Sent  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

C.  M.  WINSLOW,  Brandon,  Vt. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


50  UNBROKE  HULES, 

coming  four  years  old)  will  make  1100  lbs.,  For  sale. 

CHARLES  WESLEV  REED, 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  AND 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS  WHEN  EGGS  ARE  HIGH. 

Breeding  Stock  for  sale:  prices  and  Prize  Record 
for  the  asking.  I  bred  BEST  PEN  at  WORLD'S 
PAIR  and  won  ALL  BLUES  at  State  Fair  1904. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $3.00  and  15.00  per  set. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ol  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


We  make  them.  J>  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots).'*  Nev*-  t  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  <£•  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supply  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  «^  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 
THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  BEE  HIVE  WARE. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma,  Cal., 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma. 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win- 
ter months.  Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.   Prices  on  application. 

Write  for 

catalogue 


D  MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

s— ■  -ii  inin — |— -rt-~ir~  by  —  ■ 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Year*. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  $  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark   Pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reg'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31,  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARlu, 

Six  Miles  w.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  MECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.with- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
BOSA.  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL.. 

Protect  Your  Cattle 
Against,  Anthrax 


WITH 


(CHARBON) 


PASTEUR 


ANTHRAX 


VACCINE 


DISCOVERED  BY  PASTEUR  IN  1881 

The  Only  Safe  and  Reliable  Prevent- 
ive; Successfully  Used  on  Over 
30,000,000  Head. 

SPECIFY    PASTEUR    AND    SEE    THAT  THE 
LABEL  BEARS  OUR  TRADE  MARK. 

Tuberculin  —  Mallein  —  Antistreptococcic 
Serum  (Vet.)— Anti- Tetanic  Serum  (Vet.) — 
Rat  Virus  and  Blacklegine. 

i  spzcotPASTZUIU  sn  m  mam 


<P£NSTEUR\^CCINE  CO^Ltd. 


366^368  W«i  ir-"  3 (.NEW  YORK.   409  nark*t  -5L.3£W  WNCiSCO 

FORT  WORTH  ROME  LI  LIZ  KELBOtJRNB  LYON  3  «YOrfTV  COPEWKAflEN 
BRUSSELS  LIMA  BUDAPEST  BERLIN  BUENOS  AYRE3  TURIN  MANILA 
AMSTERDAM  ST  PETERSBURG  WUOCPtO  MONTREAL  CALCUTTA  LISBON 
HAVANA  MEXICO  HONOLULU  RIO  JAWTOO  BONO  roOHO  « 
MJU8UD       STOCKHOLM  OXNEVA. 


F.S.BURCH 


lEarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
-  $1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  tbe  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&C0.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicaao. 


J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

We  furnish  promptly:  Farmers,  orchard  men, 
men  and  wives,  blacksmiths,  teamsters,  and 
servants.  Send  us  your  orders  and  receive 
prompt  attentton. 

Female  Dept.,  334  Sutter  St  Phone  Main  5306. 

Male  Dept.,  628  Sacramento  St. . .  .Phone  Main  18H. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


July  1,  1905. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Officers  of  California  State  Grange. 


Master  H.  C.  Raap.  Martinez 

Overseer   W.  V.  Griffith.  Geyserville 

Lecturer  H.  F.  Tuck,  Cupertino 

Steward  E.  C.  Shoemaker.  Visalia 

Assistant  Steward   N.  H.  Root,  Stockton 

Chaplain   Mrs.  C.  W.  Emery,  Oakland 

Treasurer  Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento 

Secretary  •  ••,  _ 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Woodhams-Brasch,  Santa  Clara 

Gate  keeper  S.  S.  Gladney,  Roseville 

Flora   Nellie  A.  Borrette,  Napa 

Pomona   Mrs.  F.  E.  Mitchell,  Campbell 

Ceres  Mrs.  Chas.  Williams,  San  Jose 

Lady  Assistant  Steward  •jL"\iU. 

..  Emily  L.  Burnham,  Healdsburg 

Organist  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Mrs.  Carrie  Irish,  San  Jose 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Thos.  Jacob  Uv2S£!S 

J.  L.  Bercher  Stockton 

G.  W.  Whitaker  Bennett  \  alley 

List  of  Granges  and  Officers. 

A  LHAMBKA,  230  —  M  ,  H.  C.  Kaap;  L.,  James 
Kelly;  Sec,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Raap.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Martinez. 

AMERICAN  RIVER,  172.-M.,  A.  D.  McDonell; 
L  Mrs.  Laura  Hansen;  Sec.  Miss  Carre  Hansen. 
2d"&  4th  Sat.  from  Nov.  1  to  June  I,  7  p.  M  .  June  1 
to  Nov.  1,  2  P.  M. 

ANTELOPE,  100  -M..  R.  A.  Pryor:  L..  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Malloway;  Sec,  Miss  Sadye  Peterson.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  11  A.  M.,  school  house,  Sites. 

BENNETT  VALLEY,  M.,  J.  M.  Talbot; 
T_  p.  Hanson;  Sec,  John  Keppel.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M.,  Bennett  Valley  Grange  Hall,  near  Santa 
Rosa. 

BOWMAN,  327. — M.,  W.  H.  Curtis;  L.,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Burtscher;  Sec,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Musso;  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  8  P.  M.,  Bowman. 

CAPITAL,  305.— M.,  W.  W.  Greer;  L  ,  Miss  Jessie 
Shaw:  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  Burnside.  1st  &  3d  Fri. 
eve.  8  p.  M.,  Daly's  Hall,  Oak  Park. 

CASTORIA,  322. — M.,  W.  B.  Mathews;  L.,  Seth 
W.  Morrill:  Sec,  Mrs.  Julia  Mathews.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  eve.,  French  Camp. 

DANVILLE,  85.— M.,  W.  E.  Stewart;  L.,  C.  E. 
Howard;  Sec,  Miss  S.  E.  Wood.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  P.  M.,  Danville. 

EDEN,  106. — M.,  H.  V.  Monsen:  L..  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Christensen;  Sec,  MissOlga  H.  Christensen.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  at  different  homes. 

ELK  GROVE,  80.— M.,  Fred  Sehlmeyer;  L„  Geo. 
Seulmeyer;  Sec,  Miss  Florence  E.  Liemback.  1st 
&  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  L  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Elk  Grove. 

ENTERPRISE,  129.— M.,  George  Jones;  L.,  John 
Plummer;  Sec,  Edna  Jones.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve., 
Enterprise  Grange  Hall,  Walsh's  Station. 

B'LORIN,  130. -M.,  L.  C  Stewart;  L.,  Melvina 
McFie;  Sec,  Miss  Susie  Cox.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
1.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Florin. 

GEYSERVILLE,  312.-M.,  Joseph  E.  Metzgar; 
L  Daniel  W.  Sylvester;  Sec,  Miss  Edna  Met/.gar. 
2d'&  4th  Sat.,  Woodmen's  Hall,  Geyserville. 

GLEN  ELLEN, 299. —M.,  Robt.  P.  Hill;  L.,Chas. 
A  Kennedy;  Sec,  Thos.  Johnson.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 2  P. 
M.,  N.  S.  G.  W.  Hall,  Glen  Ellen. 

GOLD  HILL,  326.— M.,R.  A.  Lafayette;  L.,  L.  C. 
Gage;  Sec,  Chas.  L.  Miller.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve.  8  P. 
M.,  Grange  Hall,  Gold  Hill. 

GRASS  VALLEY.  256.— M.,  O.  L.  Twitchell;  L., 
W  H  Brvan;  s-ec,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  7:'b  P.  M..  Fraternal  Hall,  Grass  Valley. 

LINCOLN,  218.— M.,  Geo.  E.  Hyde;  L.,  Miss  A 
Corpstien;  Sec.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevens.  2d  &4th  Fri. 
8  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Cupertino. 

MAGNOLIA,  261. — M.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gautier;  L., 
Wm  Higgins;  Sec,  Miss  Gertrude  Higgins.  2d 
Sat.,  1  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Magnolia. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  332.- M.,  M.  Farrell;  L., 
Mrs  E  J-  Farrell;  Sec,  C.  P.  Berry.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  eve.,  Forester's  Hall,  Mountain  View. 

NAPA  307.— M.,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Borrette;  L..  D.  J. 
Brown-  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  A.  Borrette.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  1:30  P.  M.,  Masonic  Temple,  Napa. 

OAKLAND,  35.— M.,  D.  W.  Gilbert;  L.,  Mrs.  C, 
F  Emery;  Sec,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Babcock.  1st  Sat  7:30 
p'  M    3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Oakland. 

ORCHARD  CITY,  333.-M.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Abbott;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Waite;  Sec,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Putnam.  2d  & 
4th  Tues.  eve.,  Campbell. 

PETALUMA,  23.— M.,  A.  S.  Hall:  L.  Margaret 
A  Ellis-  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  McPhail  2d  &  4th  Sat. 
1-30  p  M.,  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Petaluma. 

POTTER  VALLEY,  115— M.  William  Eddie; 
L  Miss  Rose  Sides;  Sec,  W.  V.  Kilborune.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  Potter  Valley. 

PROGRESSIVE,  308  — M.,  J.  D.  Silvia;  Sec, 
Emma  Brigham  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  Redmen's 
Hall,  Healdsburg.  .     _  ' 

ROSEVTLLE,  161. — M.,  E.  A.  Junior;  L„  S.  S. 
Gladney;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2 
p.  m  Roseville. 

ROWENA.  330.— M..  Robt.  E.  Phelps;  L  ,  W.  C. 
Newton;  Sec,  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Stiles.  Every  other 
Sat  eve  7  p.  M.,  Mt.  Hope  school  house,  Zachary . 

SACRAMENTO,  12.— M.,  C.  E.  Reese;  L.,  Mrs.  L. 
Dudley;  Sec,  Mrs.  Silas  Orr.  2d  &  4th  Sat  1:30  p. 
id.  Forester's  Hall,  Sacramento. 

SAN  JOSE.  10.— M.,  C.  R.  Williams;  L.,  Mrs.  E. 
Marcen;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  I.  Saunders.  Every  Sat. 
10-30  A.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall.  San  Jose. 

SANTA  ROSA,  17.— M..  T.  J.  Pilkington;  L.,  Mrs. 
M  M  Gregory;  Sec,  Miss  F.  L.  Gamble.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  1:30  P.  it.  from  Oct.  1  to  April  1. 1  p.  M.  from 
April  1  to  Oct.  1,  Fraternity  Hall,  Santa  Rosa. 

SEBASTOPOL.  306.— M.,  Horace  Weeks;  L.,Mrs. 
Bonham;  Sec,  J.  McKenzie.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
Janson's  Hall,  Sebastopol. 

SELMA,  291.— M.,  Donald  Patton;  L.,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Rhodes;  Sec,  Mrs.  O  L.  Abbott;  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  P. 
m    Vincent  Hall,  Selma. 

STOCKTON,  70.— M.,  Wm.  L.  Overhiser;  L.,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Leadbetter:  Sec,  N.  H.  Root.  Every  Sat. 
1-30  P.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Stockton. 

SUNNYVALE,  331.— M..  J.  F.  Spaulding;  L., 
Nettie  M.  Fuller;  Sec,  W.  C.  Beach.  2d&  4th  Tues. 
eve.,  Sunnyvale. 

TULARE,  198.—  M.,  E.  Barber;  L.,  J.  Tuohy; 
Sec,  Mrs.  B.  I.  Morris.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  11  A.  M. 
Goldman's  Hall,  Tulare. 

TWO  ROCK,  152  — M.,  G.  W.  Gaston;  L.,  J.  L. 
Schwobeda;  Sec,  Mrs.  T.G.  King.  1st  &  3d  Thurs.  2 
p  m.,  Two  Rock  Grange  Hall. 

WEST  PARK,  335.— M.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Webb;  L., 
Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Sherman;  Sec,  John  S.  Dore. 
SACRAMENTO  COUNTY  POMONA,  2. — M.,  H. 

C.  Muddux;  L.,  J.  Holmes:  Sec,  Mrs  Jennie  Still- 
son.  5th  Sat.  of  months  having  same,  Forester's 
Hall,  Sacramento. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  POMONA,  4.-M. 
F.  H.  Babb;  L.,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Tuck;  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  J 
Worthen. 

SONOMA  COUNTY  POMONA,  1.— M.,  P.  Hansen 
L  G.  N.  Sanborn;  Sec  ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Johnson.  3d 
Wed.  in  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

PENNGROVE,  337.— M.,  C.  E.  Parkinson;  Sec. 
F  S.  Farquas. 

EL  VERANO,  315.— M.,  J.  F.  Tate;  Sec,  Mrs.  J. 

D.  Magnon. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

Tulare  Grange  held  an  interesting 
special  session  on  Saturday,  the  24th. 
The  special  committee  appointed  to  in- 
terview the  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
relation  to  granting  franchises  to  use 
the  streams  and  water  power  of  Tulare 
county,  for  the  development  of  electric 
power,  reported. 

The  committee  had  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  at 
which  the  granting  of  a  franchise  to 
develop  electricity  on  Tule  river  was  un- 
der consideration.  The  committe  on 
behalf  of  Tulare  Grange  protested 
against  the  granting  of  any  franchise  to 
any  company,  to  use  the  waters  of  the 
streams  of  Tulare  county  for  generat- 
ing electric  power  unless  that  power  is 
to  be  used  exclusively  in  this  county. 
The  supervisors  had  an  ordinance 
drawn  up  by  the  district  attorney  of 
the  county,  with  the  provision  in  it 
that  the  power  could  be  used  only  in 
Tulare  county.  To  this  limitation  the 
company  applying  for  the  franchise,  by 
their  paid  attorneys,  earnestly  pro- 
tested, and  the  Grange  committee  as 
earnestly  advocated  its  retention  in  the 
franchise,  or  in  any  franchise  granted 
to  any  company  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. The  committee  reasoned  that 
all  the  advantages  possessed  by  our 
county  should  be  retained  and  used 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  county;  that 
Tulare  county  has,  in  her  streams, 
great  advantages  and  opportunities 
lor  the  development  of  electric  power, 
and  in  her  varied  industries  will  need 
all  that  power;  that  the  company 
asking  for  the  Tule  river  franchise  has 
its  predominating  interests  250  miles 
from  Tulare,  and  is  liable  at  any  time, 
or  under  some  pretext,  to  use  the 
power  it  gets  in  this  county,  where  its  in- 
terests are  slight,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
locality  where  its  interests  center; 
that  the  objection  of  the  company  seek- 
ing the  franchise  to  the  proviso  that 
the  power  and  benefits  to  be  dervied 
from  it  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
county  granting  it,  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 
evidence  they  intend  to  use  it  else- 
where. Under  these  circumstances 
for  the  supervisors  to  grant  the  fran- 
chise, as  asked  for  by  the  company, 
would  be  worse  than  a  blunder.  It 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  best  interest 
of  Tulare  county.  The  Grange,  know- 
ing the  supervisors  have  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  county  at  heart,  does  not 
believe  the  smooth  talk  of  the  agents 
and  paid  attorneys  of  the  company 
seeking  the  franchise,  and  will  influence 
them  to  grant  a  franchise  which  does 
not,  on  all  points,  safeguard  the 
county's  best  interests. 

Tulare  county  is  now  making  good 
progress  in  the  development  of  her  re- 
sources; she  needs  all  the  advantages 
she  can  control.  It  will  be,  at  most,  but 
a  few  months  until  Tulare  citizens  will, 
for  Tulare's  sole  benefit,  ask  for  the 
franchise  now  sought  for  by  a  company 
whose  interests  are  not  ours. 

The  subject  will  be  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  the  7th  inst., 
at  which  time  it  is  very  much  to  be 
desired  that  every  municipality  in  the 
county,  the  County  Board  of  Trade  and 
every  local  Board  of  Trade  should  have 
a  representative  present. 

Subjects  for  Grange  discussion  were 
selected  and  ordered  printed,  after 
which  the  Grange  adjourned.      J.  T. 


maker  were  present  from  Tulare 
Grange.  Brother  Shoemaker  in- 
structed a  class  in  the  several  degrees. 
Brother  and  Sister  Dore  were  present. 
All  seemed  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  the 
visitors.  The  charter  list  will  be  held 
open  until  the  close  of  the  first  meeting 
in  July.  The  Grange  will  meet  at  10 
a.  m.  and  all  will  bring  baskets  well 
filled.  E.  C.  S. 


GOPHER  DErtTH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  11.25.  TBAD. 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  mark 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it 
when  you  need  it.   If  he  don't,  then  £5fi 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it 
prepaid.   Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats 
26c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODG  E 
CHEMICAL  CO.     California  OBIc-, 
303  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — A  magnificent  re- 
ception was  given  to  our  worthy 
brother  and  sister,  John  Tuohy  and 
wife,  who  a  few  days  previously  ar- 
rived home  after  several  months  so- 
journ in  foreign  lands.  The  hall  was 
neatly  decorated  for  the  occasion;  the 
gathering  of  members  was  great;  a 
bountiful  feast  was  greatly  enjoyed. 
From  2  to  4  p.  H.  the  meeting  was  open 
to  the  public  when  Brother  and  Sister 
Tuohy  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
their  trip.  E.  C.  S. 

Dinuba  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — This  baby  Grange 
held  a  most  interesting  meeting;  busi 
ness  of  importance  was  transacted. 
Brothers  T.   Jacob  and  E.  C.  Shoe- 


WARNING ! ! 

THE  JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

now  of  Oakland,  California  Keg  to  announce  the  removal  of  their  factory  and 
business  to  SUNNYVALE.  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIF.,  -10  miles  eouth  from 
San  Francisco,  where  a  large  plant  is  being  constructed. 

The  Jubilee  will  possess  th«  finest  works  and  most  splendid  facilities  to  be 
found  in  the  West,  and  also  ample  room  for  further  expansion. 

This  move  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  every  Poultryman  on  this 
Coast.  "The  Why  and  the  Wherefore"  is  fully  explained  in  the  JUBILEE 
ANNOUNCEMENT.  If  you  have  one  chicken  or  5,000  you  should  have  that 
Announcement. 

You  are  no  doubt  curious  to  know  why  we 
moved  to  Sunnyvale,  and  where  you  will  be  benefit- 
ed, Get  the  Announcement.  We  mail  it  free. 
Now  get  it, — we  promise  you  it  will  be  interesting. 

TAKE  NOTICE  °n  ani1  after  Au" l8t  our  addrt,B3 


SUNNYVALE 


will  be 
Santa  Clara 
County 


CALIFORNIA 


Until  then,  the  same  as  for  many  years : 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Jubilee  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies 
515,  517,  519  32d  St.     *iio!fi«le  and  Retail       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Portable  School  or  Store  Room. 

No.  810.   24  feet  4  ;  inches  by  30  feet  4|  inches. 
DOUBLE  WALLS  9  FEET  HIGH.    GABLE  ROOF  }  PITCH. 
BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STS.      -      -      -       OAKLAND.  CAL. 


GREENBANK 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 

BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DEP. 
T.  W.  JACKSON. 1  23  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 
and  LITTLE  GIANT 

HAY  PRESSES. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Pair. 

SULPHUR 

' 1  Horseshoe ' '    dat*^^   ' '  Horseshoe ' ' 
Pea  Grain 


"Crown" 
Sublime 


"Nevada" 
Lump 


NEVADA 


NEYADA  SULPHUR  C0.,Office  707  Fron,s,reet 


San  Francisco. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by  the 

JUNIOR  MONARCH  MAY  PRESS  CO., 

SAN  LEANDRO.  CAL. 

These  presses  bale  most  of  the  hay  raised. 
The  Little  Giant  press  was  formerly  made  In 
Stockton,  Cal.,  and  was  known  as  the  Miller  press 


mm 


MARINE 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  WEIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline.  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  FremontSt.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Franclero.Cal 


D.E.  Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.  Box  2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry.  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.   Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


DON'T 

STOP 


to  make  fast 
Qse  the 


the  rope 


Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LTFT- 
ING  HAY.  WAGON 
BOXES,  STRETCHING 
WIRE.  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

519  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ot 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Notes  on  the  Butter  Package  Mark- 
ing Law. 

The  law  enacted  by  the  last  session 
of  the  State  Legislature,  requiring  that 
the  weight  of  butter  contained  in 
"  rolls,"  "  squares  "  or  other  packages 
containing  more  than  one-half  pound 
and  less  than  six  pounds,  be  marked 
"legibly  and  durably"  on  the  package, 
has  been  in  force  since  May  20.  In  en- 
forcing its  provisions  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau  has  met  with  several  features 
involved  in  the  matter  that  it  deems 
advisable  to  place  before  producers  of 
butter  and  warrants  the  issuing  of  this 
circular. 

It  finds  that  while  there  was  formerly 
considerable  contention  among  both 
producers  and  dealers  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  secure  and  maintain  a  de- 
sired weight  of  a  "square"  or  "roll" 
of  butter,  which  the  law  makes  practi- 
cally necessary  at  all  times,  and  that 
allowances  should  be  made  for  mechan- 
ical variations  in  molding  or  cutting 
the  "squares"  or  "rolls"  and  for 
shrinkage  that  takes  place  during  the 
period  from  the  time  the  butter  leaves 
the  producer's  hands  until  it  reaches 
the  consumer,  that  there  is  little  ground 
for  this  contention. 

Mechanical  Variations. — The  Dairy 
Bureau  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  observations  of  its  in- 
spectors warrant  the  statement  that 
there  seems  to  be  little  excuse  for 
mechanical  variations  in  weight,  as  they 
are  the  result  of  carelessness  and  crude 
workmanship.  The  Bureau's  inspectors 
have  found  in  numerous  instances  in  the 
San  Francisco  market,  where  care  in 
the  matter  of  weights  was  exercised  on 
the  part  of  shippers,  that  out  of  as 
many  as  twenty  boxes  in  a  shipment 
the  weight  has  not  varied  over  1J  pound 
among  the  boxes  weighing  over  120 
pounds,  and  in  some  instances  the  vari- 
ations do  not  exceed  one  pound  to  the 
box,  and  often  a  dozen  boxes  weighed 
alike  to  a  pound.  If  the  total  weight 
of  sixty  to  eighty  "  squares  "  does  not 
vary  to  exceed  one  or  two  pounds,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  individual  squares 
must  be  extremely  accurate  in  weight. 
What  one  shipper  can  do,  others  can 
do,  if  they  exercise  the  same  care. 

Dimensions  of  "Squares." — Another 
feature  that  has  been  noticed  is  that 
there  is  a  closer  relation  between  the 
dimensions  or  volume  of  butter  in 
"squares"  and  the  weight  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed,  or,  at  least,  this  has  been 
the  case  under  weather  conditions  up 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  very  com- 
monly accepted  that  the  condition  of 
the  butter,  especially  as  effected  by  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  has  a 
marked  effect  on  a  given  volume  of  but- 
ter. While  this  may  be  true,  the 
Bureau  has  found  that  for  a  given 
weight  for  a  "square"  of  butter,  the 
volume,  or  cubic  measure,  is  almost  in- 
variably the  same.  In  cases  where  it 
finds,  for  instance,  a  2-pound  "square" 
weighing  that  amount  with  extreme 
accuracy,  the  dimensions  are  invariably 
3x3x6J  inches,  and  vice  versa  when  it 
finds  a  "square"  shorter  than  6£ 
inches,  with  the  usual  3x3  base,  the 
weight  is  lacking  of  two  pounds.  In 
case  of  lj-pound  "squares"  3x3x5j| 
inches  gives  the  exact  weight  with  re- 
markable uniformity. 

While  there  may  be  individual  differ- 
ences among  producers,  and  while  tem- 
perature may  play  a  part,  which  the 
producers  must  take  into  consideration, 
the  observations  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  Bureau  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  butter  producers  will  adjust  their 
molding  apparatus  so  as  to  give 
"squares"  of  the  proper  dimensions, 
when  once  these  dimensions  are  ascer- 
tained, they  will  have  little  trouble  with 
weights. 

An  Easy  Matter  With  Small  Cut- 
ters.— In  case  of  the  many  producers 
who  use  the  smaller  cutting  outfits  with 
a  capacity  usually  of  thirty-six 
"squares"  the  matter  of  accuracy  is 
extremely  simple.  These  may  be  as- 
sembled ready  to  receive  the  butter 
and  are  then  weighed.    The  butter 


maker  can  then,  by  weighing,  fill  them 
with  exactly  the  quantity  of  butter  he 
wishes  in  his  "squares."  If  he  has  a 
36-square  cutter,  and  wants  2-pound 
squares,  he  should  see  that  he  gets 
72  pounds  in  the  cutter  box  before 
cutting,  and  if  he  is  putting  out  Im- 
pound squares,  he  wants  fifty-four 
pounds  in  the  cutter,  etc.,  so  that  ac- 
curate weights  become  simply  a  matter 
of  weighing  the  butter  accurately  in 
the  cutter  box  before  cutting.  In  case 
of  the  large  machine  cutters  this  is  not 
possible,  as  they  can  not  be  readily 
weighed.  In  cases  where  these  ma- 
chines are  used  the  butter  maker  must 
be  guided  by  the  proper  measurements 
of  his  squares. 

A  common  mistake  that  butter 
makers  make  in  using  the  large  molds 
or  cutters  that  results  in  much  inac- 
curacy is  in  dressing  or  leveling  off  the 
top  of  the  butter  in  the  mold.  For  this 
purpose  a  wooden  "straight-edge"  is 
used,  by  means  of  which  the  top  is 
scraped  off  level  with  the  top  of  the 
sideboards  of  the  cutter.  If  this  imple- 
ment is  weak,  it  is  likely  to  bend  so  as 
to  give  a  curved  surface  to  the  top  of 
the  butter  in  the  mold,  and  as  a  result 
some  of  the  squares  may  be  as  much  as 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  shorter  than  oth- 
ers cut  out  of  the  same  mold.  A  safer 
method  is  to  fill  the  mold  above  the  top 
of  the  sides  and  then  cut  the  extra  but- 
ter down  to  a  level  with  the  sides  by 
means  of  a  wire  bow. 

The  Matter  of  Shrinkage. — The 
Dairy  Bureau  can  state  that  thus  far  it 
has  found  little  trouble  from  shrinkage. 
If  butter  is  received  "full  weight"  by 
the  wholesale  dealer,  the  shrinkage, 
even  when  the  butter  is  held  in  trade 
for  a  week  or  more,  is  not  sufficient  to 
be  noticeable  under  the  usual  care  it 
receives. 

In  general  it  can  be  stated  at  this 
time  that  all  that  seems  to  be  involved 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law 
is  for  the  producer  to  give  attention  to 
securing  accurate  weights. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  June  15. 


(too<1  for  Ringbone,  Uurb  and  Lame  Back. 

Waubay,  So.  Dakota,  Feb.  15,  1904. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  O.: 

The  ailment  for  which  I  used  GOMBATJLT'S 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  was  ringbone,  and  am  glad  to 
inform  you  that  my  horse  is  not  lame  now.  A  few 
years  ago  I  also  cured  a  curb  that  had  laid  up  one 
of  my  horses.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  lame  back, 
caused  by  a  severe  cold,  and  two  applications  of 
Caustic  Balsam  has  limbered  mv  back  all  O.  K. 

W.  J.  HOT  .LEY. 


True  to  Name 

Buy  of  a  man  you  know 
who  knows  the  trees  he 
sells.  Talk  quality  first 
and  then  talk  price.  We 
stand  ready  to  talk  both. 
What  we  know  about  Cit- 
rus Culture  has  been  put 
in  a  book  of  54  pages. 
Shall  we  send  you  one? 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and  Citrus 
Trifoliata  seed  bed  plants. 

SAN  D1MAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

R.M.  league.  Prop.     San  Dimat.  Cal. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 
the  improved 


DOW  DEN 


them  all,  fast,  clean  and  un» 
onL   Stenrftrd  dlnrer  with  do  peer,  and  Hltsta-    \-  \  for  fre*  Dowden  book. 

DO  WO  EN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  567    PRAIRIE  CITY.  IA- 


TUBULAR-or  "Back  Breaker? 

When  you  see  the  waist  low  Tubular  you  can't  be  driven  into  buying  a 
back-breaking,  "bucket  bowl"  separator.  Can  and  crank  are  just  the 
right  height  on  the  Tubular.  Here  is  the  largest  Dairy  Tubular  along 
side  four  "back  breakers."  The  girl  with  her  hand  on  the  Tubular  is  5 
feet,  4  inches  tall.  This  is  an  exact  reproduction  from  a  photograph. 
Which  kind  for  you?  Makers  of  "back  breakers"  try  to  get  their  cans 
low  by  setting  the  cranks  low.  High  cans  break  your  back  backward — 
low  cranks  break  it  forward.  Unless  you  are  a  double  jointed  giant, 
you'll  find  a  high  can  is  no  joke.  To  show  you  how  high  these  "back 
breaker"  cans  really  are,  when  the  machines  are  set  high  enough  to  turn 
easily,  we  raised  these  "back  breakers"  'til  their  crank  axles  were  level 
with  the  Tubular  crank  axle.  "Back  breaker"  makers  don't  like  this 
picture— it's  too  true.  They  try  to  squirm  out  of  it.  You  wouldn't  like 
turning  cranks  as  low  as  "back  breaker"  makers  put  them. 

The  low  can  is  only  one  of  many  advantages  Dairy  Tuhulars  have  over  all  others. 
Dairy  Tubular  bowls  are  simple— "back  breakers"  are  complicated.  Tuhulars  are 
self-oiling— no  oil  holes  to  fill  up.  "Back  breakers"  are  oil  drippers  and  oil  wasters. 
To  learn  a  lot  more  about  Tuhulars,  write  today  for  catalog  N-131 

The 

Sharpies  Separator 


Company 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


It  makes  the  most  dollars  for  you,  because  it  is  the  simplest  in  construe 
tion— has  fewer  parts — turns  more  easily— lasts  longer — more 
easily  cleaned  —gives  less  trouble. 


If  you  are  interested  in  making  the  most  dollars — write  for  our  proofs, 

BLOOM  FIELD*  N.  J. 
Branch  Office,  Portland,  Oregon. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD'  N-  J- 


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND  OUR 
LINE  OF 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 


are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   619  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PRICE'S  I'ATf.NTfiD  DlPrf 


G.W.  Price  Pump  Co. 

523  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

High  Grade  Gas  and  Oil 
ENGINES,  and 
Centrifugal  PUMPS, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN, 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging, 
Cyanide  Plants,  and  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED 
WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


PCLIPSE,  HAY  PRESSES 
W.  *  ARE  *  RELIABLE 

-  TESTED  IN  ALL  SECTIONS^ 

EIGHT  VEAR5  GOOD  WORK 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUfr 

Eclipse  Hay  Press  Co   6i  i  ^thr  Kansas  City7  Mo 
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THE  DAIN 


A  PRESS  WITHOUT  A  PITMAN— A  POWER  WITHOUT  GEARS. 
DO  YOU  REALIZE  WHAT  THIS  MEANS? 


"TIIF  |"X  A  TjkT  is  an  all  steel  Full  Circle  Pull  Power  Press  with  an  18x22  Bale 
M  h  I  J  f\  I  Chamber— a  press  unlike  any  now  on  the  market.  We  would  like 
^  to  show  you  cuts  of  the  press  and  power  in  detail,  illustrating: 
how  conveniently  it  can  be  placed  in  a  barn  or  against  a  stack;  how  easily  the  bales  can  be  tied 
and  how  simple  to  telescope  the  press  for  transportation.  Just  send  for  our  special  catalogue; 
it  will  show  you  these  points. 


COLUMBIA  BELT  POWER 
HAY  PRESS 

A  Simple,  Powerful,  Up-to-Date  Press  with  an  Al  Record.    Send  for  Special  Catalogue  giving 

full  description. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY, 
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Many  Gas  En- 
gine Builders 
are  just  getting 
the  Experience 
that  FOOS  had 
in  the  80's 

Catalogue  No.  11.— 
40  pages. 

THE  FOOS  GAS 

ENG.  CO. 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Why  buy  a  poor  engine  when  you  can  buy  a  FOOS? 
Manufactured  by  the  largest  gas  engine  plant  in  America. 


2  H.  P.  to  80  H.  P. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

BECK=WAKEFIELD  CO. 

122  Market  St.    Telephone  Mam  1433.    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty, 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  Sc  CO.,  Manufa0f" refa 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forooatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 
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Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  C 
to  Ele 


Ifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


-MANUFACTUKEHS  OK- 


r.nAnc    PEACH,  BERRY,  and  »11RACI/PTQ 
UKrtrC,  kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  UrtOIVL,  1  J 
TEHEES   BARRELS,   COFFEE   AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Riverside  Holsteins. 


We  promised  last  week  to  proceed,  as  opportunity  offered,  with 
facts  about  the  reclaimed  lands  along  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
rivers.  Hardly  a  more  telling  contribution  along  that  line  can  be  made 
than  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  cattle  of  the  Riverside  Premier  herd  of 
the  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.  which  this  page  conveys.  These  are  resi- 
dents upon  the  rich  pasturage  lands  which  good  reclamation  secures, 
and  one  reason  they  are  so  fine  is  suggested  by  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion which  the  largest  picture  shows— for  the  relation  of  California  cli- 
mate and  feed  growth  to  the  success  of  the  breeder's  art  is  very  close. 
The  owners  of  the  herd  to  which  these  animals  belong  fully  recognize 
this  fact,  for,  in  their  elegant  catalogue  just  issued,  they  render  this 
patriotic  tribute  to  their  chosen  situation:  "  The  home  of  the  herd  is 
at  Riverside,  on  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  situated  upon  the  winding 
waters  of  the  San  Joaquin,  about  5  miles  from  Stockton,  Cal.  This 
country,  reclaimed  from  the  river  and  splendidly  dyked,  has  been  well 
called  the  '  California  Netherlands,'  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fertile 
section  of  the  State.  Here  grasses  grow  luxuriantly  the  year  round, 
and  the  splendid  soil,  combined  with  the  equable  climate,  furnish  ideal 


The  Unbeaten  Bull^Jetze  (Imported),  Winner  of  Five  Medals. 

their  commercial  undertakings.  There  is  little  need  to  speak  about  the 
cattle  which  the  pictures  show — they  speak  for  themselves  to  skilled 
observers.  Their  records  are,  however,  important.  First  is  the  im- 
ported bull  Jetze,  of  whom  Prof.  Carlyle  pronounced  it  impossible  to 
offer  criticism  when  he  was  judging  at  the  California  State  Fair  last 
year.  Next  is  the  cow  De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead,  with  a  record  of  95.6 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  day  and  t>6.4  pounds  of  butter  in  thirty  days,  and  in 
March  of  the  present  year  made  4.3  pounds  of  butter  in  a  day,  taking 
the  Register  Cup  for  making  the  most  butter  in  one  day  by  official  test. 

The  group  of  cows  in  the  large  picture  shows  the  Riverside  Holsteins 
at  home  with  their  rich  pasturage  and  limitless  flat  land  which  favors 
cattle  of  such  size  and  capacity,  and  reminds  one  of  their  ancestral 
home  in  Holland,  but  has  the  glories  of  a  winterless  climate  added. 

The  upbuilding  of  the  Riverside  herd  is  phenomenal  in  results,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  herd  contains  over  ninety  cows  and 
heifers  which  have  qualified  in  their  official  tests  for  the  Advanced  Reg- 
istry, this  'being  a  larger  number  than  that  of  any  other  herd  in  the 
world,  and  these  tests  have  never  been  equaled  by  any  other  herd. 


r«  De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead. 

conditions  for  the  raising 
of  the  best  dairy  animals. 
The  owners  have  erected 
splendid  buildings,  the 
great  feature  being  ideal 
sanitary  conditions,  mak- 
ing Riverside  a  thoroughly 
modern,  sanitary  dairy." 

These  claims  are  true, 
as  we  know  from  personal 
observation  and  the  fact 
that  the  Pierce  Brothers 
could  turn  from  commer- 
cial pursuits  to  advanced 
agriculture  and  win  by 
the  application  of  the  lat- 
est discoveries  and  the 
liberal  policies  favored  by 
professional  dairy  investi- 
gators is  one  of  the  most 
emphatic  proofs  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural science  which  our 
leading  institutions  are 
demonstrating  and  con- 
tending for.  It  also  proves 
that  agriculture  is  a  busi- 
ness which  thrives  by  the 
same  policies  which  en- 
lightened and  progressive 
business  men  employ  in 


Pasture  Scene  on  Riverside  Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  Near  Stockton,  Cal. 
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The  Week. 

The  national  holiday  brought  the  heat  for  which  so 
much  desire  was  expressed,  and  probably  marked 
the  turn  of  the  year  into  more  normal  houses.  This 
year's  June  had  no  colder  since  records  began  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  July  opens  with  heat  which,  in  some 
places,  has  also  made  a  record.  The  complaints  of 
many  fungi  on  plants  are  now  probably  over  for  this 
year,  and  ripening  of  fruits  will  proceed  rapidly. 
Fruit  shipping  overland  keeps  up  its  lead  this  year, 
and  the  outlook  for  a  great  season's  total  is  still  good. 
The  hot  spell  comes  in  fortunately  in  one  way,  and 
that  is  it  will  give  Mr.  Powell  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  good  chance  to  demonstrate 
what  his  preliminary  cooling  experiment  at  New- 
castle will  amount  to.  He  hopes  to  reduce  the 
percentage  of  loss  in  fruit  shipments  and  to  re- 
tard development  in  transit  in  order  that  the  fruit  may 
be  permitted  to  become  nearer  ripe  before  shipment. 
The  temperature  of  the  fruit  will  be  reduced  to  40°  F. 
before  being  loaded  in  the  cars  for  shipment.  This 
will  be  done  experimentally  in  two  refrigerator  cars 
side-tracked  for  the  purpose  by  means  of  ice  and 
salt.  The  fruit  will  then  be  placed  in  cars  previously 
cooled  to  this  temperature  and  shipped  direct  to 
New  York,  carefully  observed  on  arrival  and  re- 
ported upon  in  comparison  with  other  fruit  shipped 
hot  from  the  same  place  on  the  same  day.  At  the 
present  time  California  peaches  intended  for  Eastern 
markets  are  necessarily  picked  rather  green.  If  the 
process  of  ripening  can  be  arrested  by  perfect  re- 
frigeration Eastern  consumers  will  be  able  to  secure 
California  peaches  that  have  been  allowed  to  attain 
quality  on  the  tree. 

The  markets  are  dulled  by  the  heat  and  the  holi- 
days, of  which  many  people  have  taken  several  and 
charged  them  to  the  Fourth  of  July  account.  Wheat 
has  met  very  little  trade,  and  our  market  reporter 
assures  us  that  the  chickens  are  hungrier  than  the 
shippers.  Barley  has  done  better,  advancing  in  value 
and  selling  briskly — the  visible  supply  being  small. 
Feed  barley  is  still  above  export  and  futures  are 
unchanged.  Oats  have  taken  an  opposite  course, 
owing  to  larger  offerings,  except  that  black  oats 
being  scarce  are  unchanged.  Egyptian  corn  is  used 
up  until  the  new  crop  comes  in.  Rye  is  still  held  up 
as  supplies  are  short.  Beans  are  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. Meats  are  neglected  this  week,  even  hogs  being 
a  little  weaker.  Millstuffs  are  quiet.  Hay  is  improv- 
ing, owing  to  lessening  of  supplies  of  old  and  receipts 
of  new  being  moderate.  The  best  butter  is  in 
demand  and  lower  grades  softer  —  both  in  fact 
and  value — and  this  breach  is  likely  to  extend 
if  weather  conditions  continue.  Cheese  is  rather 
weak,    and    eggs    are    dull,     owing     to  large 


receipts  and  cessation  of  storage  operations. 
Poultry  has  had  a  holiday  demand,  but  prices  have 
not  changed  as  a  rule.  Potatoes  have  dropped  un- 
der larger  receipts  and  complaints  of  poor  stock,  but 
onions  have  done  fairly  even  with  full  supplies.  Los 
Angeles  tomatoes  have  sold  even  with  Mississippi 
stock,  though  of  better  quality.  Valencias  now  hold 
the  orange  trade  and  are  in  fair  supply  and 
value.  Lemons  are  more  active  through  the  hot 
weather  as  usual,  and  limes  are  firm.  Some  decid- 
uous fruits  are  hurt  by  the  holiday  interruption.  On 
the  other  hand,  berries  have  been  in  better  demand. 
Melons  also  have  done  well.  Dried  fruits  are  un- 
changed and  little  is  doing  this  week.  The  prune 
situation  is  strong  and  sellers  firm.  Nuts  are  wait- 
ing. Honey  is  doing  little.  Hops  are  hardly  as  con- 
fident this  week,  though  figures  are  the  same.  Wool 
is  still  from  country  sales,  having  gone  to  29Jc  as  an 
outside  figure  for  northern  coast  wool. 

Many  will  be  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
General  Will  S.  Green  of  Colusa,  the  indefatigable 
promotor  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  in  which  he  has 
lived  and  worked  since  the  beginning  of  American 
things  in  California.  We  say  worked,  because  with 
General  Green  to  believe  in  a  thing  was  to  work 
for  it,  and  though  well  along  in  years  he  could 
distance  a  whole  valley  full  of  youngsters  in  any 
enterprise  which  commanded  his  confidence  and 
sympathy.  His  death  was  perhaps  hastened  by 
this  very  fact,  for  he  did  the  whole  welcoming  trip 
which  a  number  of  Californians  undertook  as  escort 
for  the  Congressional  party  of  irrigation  visitors, 
from  Yuma  to  Reno  and  beyond,  going  through  all 
the  requirements  of  travel  with  a  delight  and  enthu- 
siasm second  to  none,  and  adding  much  to  the  suc- 
cess and  significance  of  the  trip.  It  was,  probably, 
the  most  satisfactory  ten  days  of  his  life,  and,  in 
fact,  a  fitting  close  of  it,  for  he  was  able  to  look  over 
into  the  promised  land  of  an  irrigated  Sacramento 
valley  for  which  he  has  labored  so  long  and  effect- 
ively. 

We  give  up  much  of  our  Query  space  this  week 
with  as  good  grace  as  possible  in  order  that  our  pear 
growers  may  have  immediate  advantage  of  a  very 
timely  and  up-to-date  sketch  of  the  pear  blight  situ- 
ation by  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith,  who  has  this  matter  in 
hand  this  summer,  both  in  the  field  and  laboratory, 
and  under  whose  supervision  a  vast  amount  of 
orchard  treatment  is  being  carried  on.  The  account 
which  we  print  this  week  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  kept  within  reach  afterwards  by  all  pear  growers, 
and,  as  this  effort  is  one  which  becomes  more  promis- 
ing as  all  engage  in  it,  we  advise  all  our  readers  to 
call  attention  of  their  neighbors,  who  might  not 
otherwise  see  it,  to  the  pointed  suggestions  which  we 
print  upon  the  opposite  page  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Carnes,  inspector  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion of  Horticulture,  makes  a  very  favorable  report 
of  his  observation  of  the  codlin  moth  destroyer  at 
Novate  He  says:  "In  the  old  De  Long  apple 
orchard,  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  parasite  flying 
about  in  large  number.  Found  them  on  my  hands, 
caught  them  in  my  net,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing the  foreman  tell  me  that  this  is  the  first  season 
in  many  years  that  the  orchard  was  nearly  so  free 
from  worms.  They  claim  that  there  is  over  50% 
improvement  over  past  years.  The  fruit  looked 
well,  and  there  are  very  few  wormy  apples." 
We  hope  it  will  remain  so,  and  we  hope  also  that  the 
parasite  has  done  it,  but  one  must  remember  that 
this  has  been  a  very  cold  spring,  and  the  codlin  moth 
has  hardly  got  fully  warmed  up  to  its  work  this  year, 
especially  so  near  the  coast  as  Novato.  It  will  do  to 
watch  farther. 

One  of  the  humors  of  the  listing  of  automobiles  un- 
der the  last  Legislature's  law  is  reported  by  the 
Sacramento  Union.  A  San  Luis  Obispo  man  sent  on 
his  license  fee  with  this  note:  "I  have  been  running 
this  traction  engine  for  five  years,  and  I  never  sup- 
posed I  had  to  have  a  tag  and  badge  until  I  visited 
San  Luis  Obispo  last  week.  It  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  send  a  man  down  here  to  visit  all  the  big  ranches, 
as  there  are  lots  of  engines  without  any  tags." 
And  the  Union  scribe  fitly  adds  that  the  license  col- 
lector "  is  in  daily  anticipation  of  applications  from 
chauffeurs  of  harvesting  machines  and  steam  rollers.'' 
He  will  be  in  luck  if  he  is  not  called  upon  to  fasten  a 
tag  to  the  tail  of  a  mule. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Wants  to  Know  About  California  Horticulture. 

To  the  Editor:— I  expect  to  visit  California  next 
winter  with  a  view  of  locating,  and  that  I  may  select 
a  location  with  as  little  expense  in  time  and  money  as 
possible,  I  would  like  to  have  a  list  of  bulletins  and 
pamphlets  gotten  out  by  your  Experiment  Station 
concerning  the  culture  of  fruits,  nuts  and  vegetation, 
and  the  sections  of  country  best  adapted  to  each. — 
Intending  Settler,  Tennessee. 

Our  California  Experiment  Station  does  not  pub- 
lish general  descriptions  of  the  country,  nor  general 
accounts  of  fruit  culture,  but  devotes  its  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  rather  obscure  problems  which 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  experience  of  growers. 
General  descriptive  matter  concerning  the  fruit 
regions  of  California  can  be  had  by  application  to  the 
California  Promotion  Committee,  25  New  Montgom- 
ery street,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  These  two  organizations 
are  constantly  publishing  information  along  the  lines 
you  mention.  The  fullest  and  most  carefully  pre- 
pared descriptions  of  California  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, how  grown,  and  description  of  the  districts  in 
which  each  fruit  is  grown,  are  to  be  found  in  our 
books  on  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them," 
and  "California  Vegetables."  Descriptions  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growing  and  other  agricultural  industries 
are  given  from  week  to  week  in  the  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rurai,  Press. 


Oranges  Dropping. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  a  small  box  of  oranges  which  are  falling  very 
badly.  Please  make  an  examination  of  the  sample 
and,  if  possible,  give  me  the  cause  of  their  falling,  and, 
if  there  is  any  remedy  to  prevent  it,  you  will  confer 
a  great  favor  on  the  orange  growers  of  this  section 
by  informing  us  of  the  same. — Grower,  Glenn  county. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  indications  of  dis- 
ease which  would  account  for  the  falling  of  the  small 
oranges.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  drop- 
ping of  this  character,  apparently  due  to  physiologi- 
cal conditions  in  the  plant,  and  occasionally  a  much 
larger  dropping  than  this,  which  must  be  attributed 
to  unfavorable  growing  conditions  at  and  following 
the  blooming  period.  There  are  many  obscure  things 
of  this  sort  which  at  present  can  not  be  more 
definitely  accounted  for.  Not  only  oranges,  but  de- 
ciduous fruits,  are  sometimes  affected  in  the  same 
way,  and  presumably  the  causes  are  similar.  Any 
weather  condition  which  interferes  with  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  blossom  and  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  at  setting  time  will  occasion  the 
dropping  which  you  notice. 


Lemon  Roots,  Mildew,  Erinose,  Orange  Buds. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  a  Lisbon  lemon  all  right  on  its 
own  roots  ?  I  have  propagated  a  few  by  layering. 
If  they  are  not  good,  should  like  to  know  before  wast- 
ing any  more  time  on  them.  What  is  the  seasonal 
range  of  mildew  on  Muscat  vines?  Does  irrigation 
cause  or  make  it  worse?  What  is  the  trouble  with 
leaves  enclosed?  Can  I  do  anything  to  make  buds  on 
orange  plants  start?  The  buds  have  been  in  six 
weeks  and  look  well,  but  many  of  them  do  not  start. 
Does  your  book,  "California  Fruits,"  deal  with  vines 
and  their  diseases? — Subscriber,  Visalia. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  Lisbon  lemon  is  as  good  on 
its  own  roots  as  other  lemons  are  ;  but  in  our  com- 
mercial lemon  growing  the  use  of  the  lemon  root  has 
been  practically  abandoned,  because  the  orange  root 
is  hardier,  more  moderate  in  growth  and  more 
desirable.  If  you  want  a  lemon  root,  your  method  is 
all  right,  except  that  it  is  slow  and  expensive,  and 
you  can  get  a  better-shaped  root  from  a  seed.  The 
mildew  season  depends  upon  the  locality.  In  some 
places  it  lasts  all  summer  and  has  to  be  continually 
fought  with  sulphur  ;  in  other  places  it  hardly  ap- 
pears at  all.  It  is  striking  you  harder  than  usual 
this  year  because  of  the  favorable  weather,  and  it 
ought  to  quit  soon.  The  vine  leaves  you  send  have 
erinose;  the  cause  is  a  mite  burrowing  into  the  leaf 
tissue.  Sulphur  is  the  best  present  remedy.  Kero- 
sene emulsion  is  the  dose  for  the  stump  next  spring 
before  the  growth  starts.  To  start  a  dormant  bud, 
girdle  the  stock  above  it,  or  break  down  part  of  it  or 
cut  away  part  of  it — cutting  down  closer  after  the 
growth  starts  out  well.  "  California  Fruits  "  treats 
of  grape  vines  as  of  other  fruits — quite  in  detail. 
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Summer  Handling  of  Pear  Blight. 


By  Prof.  Ralph  E.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  California  Experi- 
ment Station. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  at  present  to 
the  California  deciduous  fruit  industry  is  that  of  pear 
blight.  The  great  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  our 
best  Bartlett  pear  sections  and  its  only  too  well-known 
disastrous  virulence,  considered  along  with  the  pres- 
ent extremely  high  value  of  pears  and  the  prospect 
of  good  prices  in  future  seasons,  makes  a  situation  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  growers,  canners,  ship- 
pers and  all  who  handle  the  pear  crop.  No  fruit 
promises  better  for  the  California  grower,  if  it  can 
be  successfully  produced,  than  the  Bartlett  pear; 
none  is  so  seriously  threatened  by  a  destructive  pest. 

The  situation  is  by  no  means,  as  some  freely  pro- 
claim, a  hopeless  one.  California  has  had  other  pests 
of  a  nature  seemingly  as  serious  as  this,  whose  sup- 
pression is  now  but  an  incident  in  orchard  practice. 
The  Bartlett  pear  is  not  yet  doomed  to  extermina- 
tion, nor  need  growers  feel  that  all  is  lost  when  the 
blight  appears  in  their  orchards — serious  as  its  effects 
are  known  to  be.  The  writer  agrees  with  some  of 
our  most  level-headed  pear  growers  that,  for  one 
who  will  give  his  trees  proper  attention,  there  never 
was  a  more  promising  time  for  planting  pears  than 
at  present.  That  energetic  trio — pear  blight,  pear 
scab  and  codlin  moth — may  yet  prove  a  source  of 
profit  rather  than  of  loss  to  the  progressive  grower, 
by  driving  out  of  competition  the  uncared-for  orchard 
and  its  indifferent  owner. 

Winter  Cutting  Most  Effective. — The  few  in- 
complete demonstrations,  which  were  made  when 
Prof.  M.  B.  Waite  was  here  last  spring,  convinced 
most  of  the  growers,  who  followed  up  the  results  of 
the  work,  that  our  chief  hope  for  pear  blight  control 
at  present  lies  in  the  complete  removal  of  all  affected 
branches  in  the  winter  time.  Although  some  may 
assert  that  this  has  already  been  done  and  failed  in 
districts  where  pear  blight  has  been  most  prevalent, 
it  is  a  positive  fact  that  in  almost  every  orchard  in 
the  State,  which  has  had  pear  blight,  affected  limbs 
could  be  found  in  abundance  during  the  winter. 
Summer  cutting  has  been  general  and  vigorously 
(though  not  always  properly)  carried  on,  but  in  the 
winter  time  blight  has  ceased  to  attract  attention 
and  much  "hold-over"  left  in  the  trees,  each  case  to 
produce  a  multitude  of  new  infections  next  spring. 
Pear  growers  are  now  recognizing  this  fact  and 
next  winter  will  see  much  more  intelligent  work  in 
pear  blight  than  has  ever  been  done  in  the  State 
before.  With  the  University  Experiment  Station, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  and  various 
County  Boards  of  Horticulture  all  co-operating  in 
carrying  on  the  work,  an  extensive  demonstration 
can  be  made  of  pear  blight  control  under  best  known 
methods. 

Present  Considerations. — Meantime  the  summer 
handling  of  pear  orchards  affected  by  the  disease  is 
of  greatest  importance  to  many  growers.  In  most 
cases  there  is  a  small  to  fair  crop  of  very  valuable 
pears  now  upon  the  trees  and  more  or  less  blight  is 
present.  The  crop  is  too  valuable  to  lose  by  unnec- 
essary blight  cutting,  but  the  trees  are  far  too  val- 
uable for  future  years  to  endanger  by  leaving  the 
disease  unchecked  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pears  of  this 
year's  small  crop.  There  are  also  some  other  fea- 
tures, which  have  come  out  in  our  work  thus  far, 
which  every  pear  grower  should  understand. 

The  general  nature  of  the  disease  is  now  commonly 
known.  It  is  caused  by  a  definite  germ  or  bacterium 
which  flourishes  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  causing  its 
death.  Early  in  spring  the  limbs  which  contain  live 
blight  exude  a  sweet,  sticky  sap,  which  is  attractive 
to  flies,  bees,  wasps,  etc.,  and  contains  the  blight 
germs.  These  insects  feed  on  the  sap,  get  it  on  their 
feet,  legs  and  bodies,  and  then  unconsciously  spread 
the  blight  to  the  opening  blossoms  by  visiting  and 
crawling  about  in  them.  The  germs  multiply  in  the 
blossom  and  spread  rapidly  down  into  the  twigs  and 
branches.  Drops  of  gummy  juice  then  appear  on  the 
newly  affected  parts  and  the  blight  is  spread  again 
from  them  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  Thus  one 
case  of  winter  holdover  may  account  for  a  thousand 
blighted  twigs  by  the  middle  of  May. 

The  blight  started  in  this  typical  manner  in  all  our 
affected  regions  this  year.  In  almost  every  case  the 
old  blighted  limb  could  be  located,  either  in  the  same 
tree  or  in  one  close  by,  where  the  first  blighted  blos- 
soms appeared.  Besides  this  iact,  which  goes  to 
prove  the  supreme  importance  of  winter  cutting,  two 
very  important  features  were  noted. 

Hold-Over  in  Apple  Trees. — In  a  number  of 
cases  pear  orchards  thought  to  be  free  from  blight 
were  badly  infected  from  near-by  apple  trees,  mostly 
old,  neglected  trees,  to  which  no  attention  had  been 
given.  A  large  amount  of  blight  had  wintered  over 
in  these  trees,  unsuspected  by  the  owners,  and  spread 
to  the  pears  when  they  bloomed.  In  most  cases  these 
were  apples  of  one  variety,  the  Alexander,  which  is 
particularly  susceptible  to  blight.  This  is  not  the 
only  variety,  however,  which  may  carry  over  blight. 
Cut  down  every  apple  tree  near  the  pear  orchard,  or 


go  over  them  very  thoroughly  in  winter  for  blighted 
limbs. 

In  the  case  of  a  few  old  trees  they  should  be  cut 
down  without  fail  if  blight  is  in  the  orchard  or  vicin- 
ity. Growers  overlooking  this  source  of  infection 
may  expect  blight  as  long  as  such  trees  remain. 

Early-Blooming  Pears. — The  Bartlett  is  one  of 
our  latest-blooming  pears.  A  common  source  of  in- 
fection has  been  the  presence  of  a  few  early- blooming 
trees  of  other  varieties,  which  attract  all  the  insects 
and  all  the  blight  in  the  vicinity  and  spread  it  to  the 
Bartletts  when  they  bloom.  The  worst  of  these  are 
Winter  Seckel  and  Madeline.  Cut  down  every  early- 
blooming  tree  near  the  Bartletts  the  first  year  that 
blight  appears. 

This  assumes  that  the  Bartlett  orchard  is  more 
valuable  than  the  other  trees.  One  Madeline  or  Win- 
ter Seckel  near  a  Bartlett  orchard  where  there  is 
blight  has  in  a  number  of  cases  caused  great  loss.  By 
all  means  cut  them  down. 

Fruit  Spurs  on  Large  Limbs. — Many  large  main 
limbs  are  becoming  infected  through  blossoms  grow- 
ing on  short  spurs  upon  them.  While  by  many  the 
best  fruit  is  thought  to  be  produced  in  such  places, 
there  is  no  question  that  from  the  blight  standpoint 
all  fruit  spurs  should  be  kept  off  from  the  main  limbs 
to  prevent  the  disease  spreading  directly  into  them. 
Keep  the  main  limbs  clean  of  all  short  growth  as 
high  up  as  a  man  can  reach. 

This  is  a  most  practical  suggestion,  as  every  man 
of  experience  with  blight  well  knows. 

Sprout  Infection.  —  In  badly  blighted  orchards 
there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  infection  in  fresh 
green  suckers  and  twigs  having  no  connection  with 
the  blossoms.  This  has  not  occurred  except  in  trees 
blighted  badly  at  first  in  the  blossoms  and  shows 
mostly  in  May  and  June,  after  the  main  bloom  has 
gone  by.  We  have  been  studying  this  feature  quite 
extensively  and  find  that  such  infections  are  caused 
by  various  biting  or  sucking  insects,  which  travel 
from  blighted  twigs  to  the  tender  green  shoots. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  spreads  at  all 
through  the  air.  The  worst  feature  of  this  kind  of 
infection  is  the  blighting  of  suckers  coming  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tree  and  the  disease  then  spreading 
down  into  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  main  roots. 
Many  fine  trees  have  been  completely  ruined  in  this 
way  during  the  present  summer.  Often  the  suckers 
are  cut  off  without  noticing  the  blight,  and  the  owner 
afterward  wonders  how  the  disease  got  down  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk.  Suckers  on  the  main  limbs 
also  blight  and  cause  serious  damage.  Keep  all 
suckers  away  from  the  butt  of  the  tree,  leaving  the 
whole  tree  perfectly  clean  up  to  the  first  small 
laterals. 

These  laterals  should  be  started  out  as  low  down  as 
possible  in  this  style  of  pruning,  according  to  Mr. 
Waite's  suggestions.  This  will  be  gone  into  more 
fully  next  fall. 

Late  Bloom. — The  late  pear  blosoms  which  strag- 
gle along  through  the  summer,  and  particularly  the 
abundant  fall  bloom,  which  occurs  some  years,  are  a 
prolific  source  of  blight  infection.  Keep  all  late 
bloom  picked  off  after  the  crop  sets.  This  may  sound 
impractical,  but  has  been  done  without  any  particu- 
lar difficulty  in  a  number  of  large  orchards.  One 
man  can  look  after  thousands  of  trees  and  may  save 
very  great  loss. 

Culture. — It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  best 
cultivated  and  irrigated  orchards — in  other  words, 
those  in  which  the  growth  is  most  rapid — are  worst 
affected  by  blight,  because  the  bark  tissues  are  ten- 
der and  succulent  and  the  germs  spread  more  rap- 
idly. We,  therefore,  recommend  as  a  measure  of 
blight  control :  From  now  on,  in  blighted  orchards, 
cease  all  cultivation  and  irrigation  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent. 

This  sounds  radical,  but  is  a  practical,  well-advised 
suggestion.  Judgment  must,  of  course,  be  used  in 
the  matter  in  order  not  to  seriously  injure  the  trees. 
The  orchard  may  be  plowed  and  cultivated  once  in 
the  spring  and  then  left  uncultivated;  it  may  be  sim- 
ply disked  without  plowing,  or  hogs  or  chickens  may 
be  turned  in  and  the  weeds  and  grass  kept  down 
without  any  cultivation  whatever.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  the  growth  of  the  trees  should  be 
checked  as  much  as  possible  without  injuring  them. 

Summer  Blight  Cutting. — That  the  blighted  limbs 
should  be  cut  out  during  the  summer,  in  order  to 
check  the  disease  when  it  is  serious,  is  the  conclusion 
of  almost  all  who  have  followed  up  the  matter  closely. 
Yet  it  is  quite  true  that  in  much  of  the  summer 
blight  cutting  done  in  the  State  more  harm  than 
good  is  accomplished,  and  the  disease  is  actually 
spread  more  than  its  progress  is  checked  The  fact 
that  the  blight  spreads  down  the  limbs  fast  enough 
to  seriously  injure  or  ruin  a  tree  in  one  summer  can 
be  seen  in  almost  any  case  where  nothing  is  done 
during  the  summer,  and  is  itself  sufficient  argument 
for  summer  cutting.  The  principal  causes  of  failure 
or  poor  results  of  this  work  have  been  two — poor 
methods  and  poor  help. 

The  proper  method  of  summer  cutting  consists 
simply  in  going  through  the  orchard  and  cutting  off 
all  the  blighted  twigs  and  branches  at  a  point  below 
where  the  disease  has  extended.  The  tools  should  be 
frequently  wiped  with  an  antiseptic  solution  to  guard 

(Continued  on  page  22.) 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  July  3,  1905. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offlical  and  Section  Director 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during-  the  week  and  the 
temperature  was  below  normal  until  near  the  close. 
Grain  harvesting  and  thrashing  are  progressing  rapidly. 
Wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  yielding  much  less  than  esti- 
mated and  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  inferior.  Hay 
baling  continues;  the  crop  is  larger  than  usual  and  the 
quality  excellent.  Hops  are  improving  and  the  present 
warm  weather  will  cause  more  rapid  growth;  prospects 
are  good  for  a  full  crop  in  the  Wheatland  distric':. 
Grasshoppers  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  but  are  caus- 
ing some  damage  in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley. 
Grapes  are  advancing  rapidly  and  give  promise  of  very 
large  crops.  Deciduous  fruits  are  yielding  better  than 
expected  in  some  sections;  picking,  shipping  and  drying 
are  in  progress.  Citrus  fruits  and  olives  are  looking 
well. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Warm  and  clear  weather  prevailed  in  the  interior 
most  of  tho  week,  with  cooler  weather  and  frequent  fogs 
in  the  coast  districts.  Grain  harvesting  and  thrashing 
progressed  rapidly.  Wheat  is  a  fair  crop  in  nearly  all 
sections;  barley  is  also  yielding  a  good  crop,  but  oats  are 
light.  The  hay  crop  is  harvested  and  baling  is  in  prog- 
ress; the  crop  is  large  and  the  quality  superior.  Hops 
are  making  good  growth  and  will  yield  a  full  crop  in 
some  sections.  Sugar  beets  are  yielding  more  than  the 
average  in  Sonoma  county  and  are  doing  well  in  other 
places.  Feed  is  still  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  con- 
dition. Prunes  are  reported  light  in  most  places,  but 
will  be  of  good  size  and  quality.  Apples  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hollister  give  indications  of  a  large  yield.  Pears, 
peaches,  apricots  and  plums  are  ripening  and  yielding 
well.  Grapes  are  in  excellent  condition.  Walnuts  at 
Cloverdale  will  be  very  light. 

San   .Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  continued  clear  and  warm  during  the 
past  week  and  conditions  were  very  favorable  for  grain 
harvest  and  ripening  and  drying  fruit.  Grain  harvest  is 
progressing  rapidly  and  the  crop  will  be  light.  In  some 
sections  oats  and  barley  will  be  good  crops,  while  in  oth- 
ers they  will  not  be  more  than  half  an  average  crop. 
Several  large  fields  of  grain  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  valley  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  apricot  crop  is 
about  all  gathered  and  was  good  in  all  sections.  Peaches, 
prunes  and  nectarines  are  maturing  rapidly.  The  melon 
crop  i9  good  and  will  be  ready  for  market  in  a  few  days. 
Grapes  are  making  good  progress  and  most  varieties  will 
make  large  crops.  The  third  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being 
harvested  in  some  sections  and  the  crop  is  good.  Feed 
is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Clear,  warm  days  and  cloudy  or  foggy  nights  prevailed 
during  the  week,  with  warmer  weather  at  the  close. 
Grain  harvesting  and  threshing  are  progressing.  Wheat 
is  light  in  some  sections  and  much  better  than  average 
in  others.  Barley  is  yielding  an  excellent  crop,  but  oats 
are  light  in  most  places.  The  third  crop  of  hay  has  been 
harvested  and  baling  is  in  progress;  the  yield  and  qual- 
ity are  very  good.  Sugar  beets  are  yielding  an  excellent 
crop  and  beans  give  promise  of  a  large  yield.  Irrigation 
water  will  be  plentiful  through  the  season.  Shipments 
of  lemons  and  late  oranges  are  being  made  from  River- 
side. Melons  are  in  market  in  limited  quantities.  De- 
ciduous fruits  and  grapes  are  in  good  condition,  but 
walnuts  are  backward. 


Eureka  Summary. — Grain  in  some  places  is  consid- 
erably damaged  by  aphis,  but  the  crop  is  generally  above 
average.  Hay  harvest  is  progressing;  the  crop  is  un- 
usually heavy.  High  winds  caused  apples  to  drop;  the 
yield  will  be  a  little  below  average. 


Los  Angeles  Summary.— Hay  stacking  and  baling 
are  in  progress  on  a  crop  ranging  from  light  to  extra 
good.  Oats  good  to  heavy;  some  rust.  Oranges  drop- 
ping somewhat.    Walnuts  backward,  but  promising. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, July  5,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

.00 

.02 

.01 

60 

50 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

106 

60 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

104 

54 

.00 

.00 

T 

T 

95 

50 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

106 

58 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

100 

62 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

100 

44 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

86 

54 

San  Diego  

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

74 

60 

Yuma  

.00 

00 

.00 

.04 

no 

72 

20 
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THE  DAIRY. 


California  Dairy  Industry. 

From  the  report  of  the  California  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  just  published,  California  is  by  no  means  in 
the  rear  rank  of  States  as  a  butter  producer.  Her 
growth  in  this  line  is  well  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  butter  production  in  pounds 
for  each  of  the  past  eight  years,  as  compiled  by  this 
bureau: 


Year. 

Creamery 
Butter. 

Dairy 
Butter. 

Total. 

1897 

10,866,646 

17,811,793 

28,678,439 

1898 

10,410,497 

13,280,549 

23,691,028 

1899 

12.735,814 

12,143,270 

24,868  084 

1900 

16;486,695 

12,296.164 

28,783,859 

1901 

19,017,512 

10,683.690 

29.701.202 

1902 

21,593,021 

9,935,741 

31,528,762 

24,591.271 

10,195,018 

34,786,289 

1904 

26,433,060 

9,203,909 

35  636,969 

The  remarkable  but  steady  growth  of  the  State's 
butter  production,  as  shown  by  the  figures  above, 
is  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  California's 
industrial  life.  It  goes  to  show  that  her  citi- 
zens are  awakening  to  the  fact,  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  slow  to  recognize,  that  almost  every 
county  in  the  State  has  areas  adapted  to  dairy  farm- 
ing not  excelled  by  any  part  of  the  world,  while  in 
the  counties  located  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  only  the  application  of  irrigation 
water  is  required  to  make  almost  the  entire  area  one 
alfalfa  meadow  for  eight  or  ten  months  of  the  year. 
Not  only  are  Californians  learning  to  appreciate  the 
possibilities  of  the  dairy  business,  but  during  the  past 
few  years  these  possibilities  have  attracted  many 
settlers  from  other  States,  and  what  were  formerly 
large  grain  growing  areas  are  now  numerous  small 
dairy  farms. 

The  increase  in  butter  production  is  confined  to 
counties  located  in  either  the  San  Joaquin  or  the  Sac- 
ramento valley.  In  fact,  these  counties  have  had  to 
make  up  for  a  heavy  decline  in  butter  production  in 
the  counties  along  the  coast  south  of  San  Francisco 
bay,  since  this  part  of  the  State  suffered  from  a  se- 
vere drought  during  the  winter  and  opening  of  the 
present  year.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  drought  the 
gain  of  this  last  year  over  the  previous  year  would 
have  been  much  larger.  In  Fresno,  Kings,  Merced, 
Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Sutter  and 
Tulare  counties  the  production  exceeded  that  of  last 
year  by  from  15%  to  30%,  and  a  similar  rate  of  in- 
crease was  made  last  year  over  the  preceding  year. 
This  means  that  these  counties,  in  at  least  some  of 
which  the  butter  consumed  prior  to  ten  years  ago 
was  purchased  from  outside  markets,  doubles  in  but- 
ter production  about  every  five  years. 

A  feature  which  is  retarding  a  still  more  rapid  de- 
velopment of  dairying  is  the  difficulty  of  securing 
competent  labor  to  work  on  dairies.  This  drawback, 
however,  has  had  one  desirable  effect,  in  that  it 
checks  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  to  con- 
duct dairy  enterprises  on  an  extensive  scale  with 
large  numbers  of  cows;  while  on  the  other  hand,  by 
maintaining  prices  which  might  not  be  possible  if  such 
extensive  dairy  enterprises  were  readily  practicable, 
there  has  been  much  to  encourage  the  dairyman 
operating  on  a  small  scale  and  doing  the  work  him- 
self assisted  by  his  family.  It  is  this  that  has  brought 
about  a  very  desirable  tendency,  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  where  dairying  is  becoming  conspicuous,  of 
converting  large  holdings  of  land  into  numerous  small 
farms,  whose  owners  are  invariably  very  prosperous. 

Eastern  Butter. — In  the  two  years  covered  by 
this  report  a  large  amount  of  butter  has  been  shipped 
into  California  from  the  East.  Only  figures  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1904,  have  been  obtainable,  and 
these  may  possibly  not  include  all  that  arrived,  as 
they  account  only  for  full  carload  shipments.  They 
show  3,340,000  pounds,  or  almost  10%  of  what  our 
State  produces.  Most  of  this  went  into  cold  storage 
for  use  during  the  season  of  light  production.  That 
this  extra  amount  of  butter  has  not  been  required 
here  is  well  shown  by  the  low  prices  that  ruled  last 
winter  on  cold  storage  butter,  and  which  are  again 
predicted  for  this  coming  winter.  The  importation 
of  this  butter  from  the  East  is  brought  about  through 
the  fact  that  the  demand  for  butter  during  the  sur- 
plus season  for  the  purpose  of  storing  has  been  so 
strong  that  the  California  markets  have  been  main- 
tained at  a  much  higher  figure  than  was  the  case  in 
the  East  during  the  surplus  season.  The  Eastern 
surplus  season  coming  later  than  in  California,  and 
the  price  going  much  below  that  in  California,  in- 
duced our  dealers  to  buy  this  Eastern  butter,  which 
was  added  to  local  storage  stock,  with  the  result 
that  an  excess  of  storage  butter  has  been  on  hand, 
causing  heavy  losses  to  the  holders.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  this  experience  will  in  the  future  prevent 
the  local  markets  from  going  too  far  above  those  in 
the  East  during  the  surplus  season  and  therefore 
make  it  impossible  to  bring  butter  from  the  East  at 
a  profit. 

Cheese.  —  The  production  of  cheese  in  this  State 
for  the  past  eight  years  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Year.  Pounds. 

1897    6,399,625 

1898    5,148,372 


1899    5,294,938 

1900    4,989,960 

1901   6,681,366 

1902  6,503,441 

1903   7,218.639 

1904    6,133,898 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  there  has  not 
been  that  increase  in  the  production  of  cheese  in  the 
State  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  case  of  butter. 
The  decline  of  the  last  year  from  that  of  the  preced- 
ing one  was  largely  attributable  to  the  long  period  of 
drought  in  some  parts  of  the  State  in  which  large 
amounts  of  cheese  are  made.  Another  factor  that  is 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  cheese 
business  has  been  the  prices  that  ruled  in  the  mar- 
kets. California  cheese  producers  make  a  class  of 
cheese  acceptable  only  to  consumers  within  the  State. 
After  this  demand  is  once  satisfied  there  is  no  other 
market  that  will  take  any  large  amount,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  surplus  of  local  production  is  very  likely 
to  happen.  If  our  cheese  industry  is  ever  to  assume 
any  proportions,  it  is  apparent  that  our  producers 
must  make  a  quality  of  cheese  that  will  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  market  beyond  the  State  line.  There  is 
an  excellent  field  for  the  exportation  of  cheese,  that 
could  be  developed  through  shipping  a  superior 
article. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Prices. — The  table  below 
shows  the  average  monthly  price  of  the  highest  grade 
of  cheese,  and  of  extra  fancy,  creamery  butter,  in 
the  San  Francisco  market  for  each  month  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  the  average  for  the  twelve 
months.  The  figures  are  presented  because  they 
convey  a  class  of  information  that  is  often  desired  by 
dealers  and  others  identified  with  the  dairy  industry. 
The  figures  represent  cents  and  fractions  of  a  cent 
per  pound. 


Month. 

1903. 

1904. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

28  6 

12.7 

28.3 

13.2 

November  

31.8 

19.2 

31  6 

12  6 

31  3 

15.5 

29  7 

13  0 

30  G 

14.8 

28  3 

12.1 

34  3 

14.3 

28.1 

10.8 

26  5 

13.1 

28.1 

9  4 

April  

22  6 

12  4 

19  3 

9.0 

May  

22  5 

11.1 

18.7 

8.7 

24.2 

11.8 

19.1 

8  8 

July  

25.3 

12.5 

21  5 

9.3 

August  

26.1 

12  8 

24.1 

9  5 

29.8 

12.9 

27.4 

9.8 

Average  for  12  mouths 

27.8 

13.5 

25.3 

10.5 

Condensed  Milk.  —  During  the  past  two  years 
three  new  milk  condensing  factories  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  State.  One  of  these  was  destroyed  by 
fire  immediately  after  beginning  operations.  Two 
that  were  given  in  the  list  in  our  last  report  have 
discontinued  business.  The  output  of  condensed  milk 
and  evaporated  cream  for  each  of  the  last  six  years 
is  given  in  the  table  below,  which  gives  the  number 
of  cases  of  forty-eight  cans  each: 

Year.  Cases 

1899    52,558 

1900    66,302 

1901   100,140 

1902  146,860 

1903  126,874 

1904    186,905 

Casein  Manufacture. — Since  the  last  report  made 
by  the  bureau  a  new  branch  of  the  dairy  business  has 
been  established  in  the  State.  We  refer  to  the  pro- 
duction of  commercial  casein.  In  the  making  of  but- 
ter only  the  fat  in  the  milk  is  utilized.  In  the  skim 
milk  and  buttermilk  is  left  all  the  casein,  amounting 
approximately  to  4%  on  the  average.  This  casein, 
on  account  of  its  plastic,  insoluble  nature  and  the 
modifications  its  physical  properties  take  on  in  com- 
bination with  various  chemicals,  adapts  it  to  a  num- 
ber of  uses  in  the  manufacturing  arts,  chief  among 
which  is  its  use  as  a  sizing  in  making  the  higher 
grades  of  paper.  The  demand  for  casein,  both  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  for  exportation  to  Europe,  has 
reached  California,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
creameries  in  Humboldt  county  make  the  preparing 
of  casein  a  feature.  The  residue,  or  whey,  of  skim 
milk  after  the  casein  is  removed  still  contains  the 
sugar  and  albuminoids  (which  in  some  Eastern  fac- 
tories are  removed  and  converted  into  commercial 
products),  and  is  valuable  for  hog  feeding.  The 
amount  of  casein  produced  during  the  year  ending 
October  1,  1903,  amounted  to  34,440  pounds,  and  for 
the  year  ending  October  1,  1904,  to  138,280  Dounds. 

Butter  Production  Per  Cow. — A  matter  of  much 
inquiry  among  those  identified  with  the  dairy  inter- 
ests, and  especially  by  teachers  in  agricultural 
schools,  students  of  dairy  affairs,  and  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials,  is  as  to  what  is  the  average  production 
of  butter  per  cow  in  the  State.  The  impression 
seems  to  prevail  that  the  average  is  low  compared 
with  the  other  dairy  States.  The  Dairy  Bureau  has 
been  eager  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  specific  data 
on  this  question  that  it  might  present,  but  has  found 
it  next  to  impossible  to  get  this  information  from  the 
dairymen,  owing  to  the  fact  that  few  seem  to  know 
what  the  total  production  of  their  herds  is.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  efforts  to  secure  some  definite  in- 
formation about  the  breeding  of  the  dairy  cows  of 
the  State,  there  being  apparently  few  of  our  dairy- 
men who  know  anything  about  the  breeding  of  their 
herds,  or  what  constitutes  a  thoroughbred  or  a  grade 
animal. 

Recently  the  bureau  undertook  to  secure  some  data 


on  the  average  production  per  cow  through  the 
creameries.  A  number  of  creameries  throughout 
the  State  were  asked  by  means  of  blanks  to  state 
the  pounds  of  butter  fat  delivered  in  the  course  of  a 
year  by  their  patrons,  and  then  to  secure  the  num- 
ber of  cows  the  patron  had  who  contributed  to  the 
butter  fat  delivered  to  the  creamery;  but  in  this  it 
failed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  creamerymen  re- 
ported that  no  regular  number  of  cows  were  kept  by 
their  patrons,  and  that  they  were  constantly  adding 
to  and  selling  from  their  herds. 

Only  a  general  statement  can  be  risked  as  to  the 
average  production  per  cow.  First,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  variation  is  extremely  wide.  The  bureau 
has  many  instances  on  record  where  the  average 
yearly  production  per  cow  in  herds  owned  by  dairy- 
men who  make  cow  keeping  a  specialty  is  less  than 
110  pounds  a  year.  It  also  has  records  where  the 
average  per  cow  exceeds  250  or  even  300  pounds. 
Secondly,  it  might  be  stated  that  the  average  varies 
largely  according  to  the  particular  district  of  the 
State  as  governed  by  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
dairymen  and  the  feed  conditions.  Thus  we  find  in 
Humboldt  county,  where  they  have  an  intelligent, 
painstaking  class  of  dairymen  and  good  feed  condi- 
tions and  long  seasons,  about  23,000  cows  (after  al- 
lowing for  those  that  contribute  the  milk  and  cream 
used  by  the  population),  producing  almost  4,000,000 
pounds  of  butter,  or  an  approximate  average  of  175 
pounds  per  cow.  This  average  is  maintained  fairly 
well,  if  not  exceeded,  throughout  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys  and  south  of  the  Tehachapi  moun- 
tains, where  feed  is  abundant  for  a  long  period  of  the 
year.  When  we  come  to  the  hill  regions  along  the 
coast  we  find  a  different  condition.  The  variation 
among  individual  herds  is  very  marked.  In  the  noted 
dairy  counties  of  Marin  and  Sonoma  we  find  herds 
with  a  reported  average  of  less  than  120  pounds  and 
others  exceeding  250,  the  difference  being  accounted 
for  in  the  breeding  and  selection  of  the  cows  and 
their  care  and  feeding.  In  case  of  the  records  of 
twenty-four  dairymen  in  one  district,  the  average  per 
cow  is  shown  to  be  131  pounds,  the  lowest  herd  aver- 
aging 92  pounds  per  cow,  and  the  highest,  a  graded 
Jersey  herd,  263  pounds.  In  the  southern  coast 
counties  the  average  production  is  still  lower,  herds 
that  exceed  an  average  per  cow  of  150  pounds  of 
butter  being  the  exception,  and  from  that  amount 
the  average  ranges  down  to  less  than  100  pounds  per 
cow. 

The  facts  we  have  tried  to  present  above  are  given 
to  show  the  great  waste  resulting  from  the  keeping 
of  poor  cows  and  improper  care,  and  the  great  need 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  educate  her  dairymen  in 
more  progressive  methods.  It  is  a  waste  of  effort  to 
attempt  to  conduct  a  dairy  business  with  cows  which 
have  an  annual  butter  capacity  of  less  than  150 
pounds.  By  selection  and  breeding  many  dairymen 
are  bringing  the  average  of  their  herds  up  to  over 
200  pounds.  To  raise  the  present  average  through 
education  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  California. 


THE  FIELD. 


Corral  Dust— When  to  Cut  Wheat. 


To  the  Editor: — A  short  time  ago  there  appeared 
an  inquiry  from  Chico  asking  whether  it  was  best  to 
keep  cows  in  the  stable  or  in  the  corral.  I  consider 
your  answer  to  the  inquirer  a  correct  one,  in  that 
there  is  little  waste  by  the  manure  being  exposed 
during  the  dry  season  of  the  year. 

Now,  corral  dust,  as  it  is  generally  called,  when 
accumulated  where  cows  are  kept  through  the  sum- 
mer, is  one  of  the  best  absorbents  that  I  know  of. 
Bulk  for  bulk,  it  will  take  up  a  great  deal  more  liquid 
than  even  chaffy,  short  straw  will  do,  and  as  it  is 
already  a  good  manure  in  itself  it  becomes  much 
richer  after  taking  up  all  the  cow's  urine  that  it  will 
absorb.  Then,  how  have  it  do  this  ?  It  has  been 
my  practice  for  a  great  many  years  to  pile  up  all  the 
light  dust  I  could  during  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
First,  I  would  have  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness  put 
into  all  the  calf  pens  and  any  sheds  that  were  used 
for  cattle  of  any  kind  This,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  straw,  or  any  waste  material  that  came  to 
hand,  would  sometimes  last  half  the  winter  by  taking 
the  wet  part  off  the  top  as  became  necessary.  Then, 
as  I  always  milk  my  cows  in  the  stalls,  the  gutters 
behind  are  constantly  supplied  with  the  necessary 
quantity  of  dust  to  absorb  all  liquid,  which  is  in 
reality  more  valuable  as  a  manure  than  the  solid 
excreta.  Another  thing  that  it  is  very  useful  for  is, 
that  when  the  plank  walk  behind  the  cows  gets  wet 
and  slippery  it  is  a  good  thing  to  scatter  some  of  this 
same  corral  dust  on  the  wet  places  to  prevent  the 
cows  from  slipping  as  they  come  in  or  out  of  their 
stalls.  If  shed  room  is  not  available  for  keeping  the 
dust  in,  it  will  do  very  well  piled  up  against  the  end 
of  the  building  or  a  high  board  fence  in  as  little  room 
as  it  can  be  put.  When  the  rain  comes  a  crust  of 
some  3  inches  in  thickness  will  be  formed,  with  per- 
haps a  growth  of  grass,  after  which  the  rains  will 
not  penetrate  any  further  in.  Dust  so  treated  makes 
the  richest  farm  yard  manure  that  I  ever  used. 
Some  people  think  it  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  the  man 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  such  manure  will 
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think  more  of  it  than  if  it  had  cost  him  nothing.  It 
is  the  right  kind  of  stuff  for  keeping  up  the  fertility 
of  the  farm. 

When  Should  Wheat  Be  Cut  ? — There  was  an- 
other topic  discussed  in  your  paper  some  time  ago 
which  I  meant  to  have  written  a  line  on.  but  perhaps 
I  was  too  busy  at  the  time,  or  perchance  I  was  not 
in  the  writing  mood.  The  question  was,  At  what 
stage  of  ripeness  should  wheat  be  cut  ?  one,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  contending  that  it  should  not  be  left 
till  ripe  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  combined  harvester. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  knew  of  one  of  the  good  old 
English  farmers  who  practiced  cutting  his  wheat  and 
oats  when  the  straw  was  quite  "green  in  the  neck," 
as  the  saying  is.  At  the  same  time  I  knew  of  millers 
who  were  always  anxious  to  get  the  wheat  grown  by 
that  same  progressive  farmer,  for  that  is  what  he 
was  in  all  his  undertakings.  The  millers  said  that 
his  wheat  turned  out  a  greater  percentage  of  first- 
class  flour  than  any  other  wheat  they  could  buy.  I 
have  only  grown  wheat  for  sale  once  in  California. 
That  was  in  Sonoma  county.  I  cut  it  with  a  binder 
when  the  straw  was  green  in  the  neck.  When  the 
thresher  came  he  said  it  was  the  best  wheat  he  had 
threshed,  and  when  I  sent  a  sack  to  the  mill  as  a 
sample  the  owner  of  the  mill  sent  me  word  that  it 
was  very  good  wheat  and  that  he  would  give  me  the 
top  price  for  it. 

New  Place  ;  Old  Principles. — I  believe  that  this 
is  the  first  letter  I  have  written  to  you  since  I  came 
to  this  county.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  the  last.  I 
have  come  to  a  320-acre  farm  of  good  strong  land, 
said  to  be  about  as  productive  as  any  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, but  I  see  enough  already  to  convince  me 
that  I  must  do  as  I  have  ever  done  —  save  and  apply 
the  manure  to  the  land.  It  is  a  common  saying  that 
straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows;  it  is  the 
same  with  many  other  things.  In  walking  through 
some  second  crop  alfalfa  a  few  days  ago  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  small  dark  green  spot  where 
the  alfalfa  was  fully  twice  as  tall  and  much  thicker  on 
the  ground  than  any  that  was  near  it.  I  went  a  little 
out  of  my  way  to  find  out  the  cause  of  such  extra 
growth.  There  was  a  dead  and  decayed  hare  in  the 
middle  of  the  patch.  Robt.  Ashbubner. 

Woodland,  Yolo  county,  Cal. 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  from  our  old  friend  and 
contributor  again  and  to  know  that  he  has  reached 
so  good  a  place  as  Yolo  county. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Swine  Feeding  Test  With  Sorghum-seed  Meal, Kafir- 
corn  Meal,  Soy-bean  Meal  and  Cornmeal. 

Questions  relative  to  the  feeding  value  of  sorghum 
seed  and  Kafir  corn  are  frequently  received  by  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  and  as  an  aid  in  answer- 
ing the  inquiries,  the  following  experiment  was 
planned  and  carried  out:  Forty-eight  pigs  were 
divided  into  four  lots  of  twelve  pigs  each.  Each  lot 
contained  six  Duroc  Jersey  pigs,  five  Poland  China 
pigs  and  one  Tamworth.  Their  average  weight  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment  was  138J  pounds, 
and  average  age  six  months.  The  rations  were  as 
follows: 

Lot  No.  1  received  ground  sorghum  seed  four-fifths 
and  soy-bean  meal  one-fifth. 

Lot  No.  2  received  Kafir-corn  meal  four-fifths  and 
soy-bean  meal  one-fifth. 

Lot  No.  3  received  cornmeal  four-fifths  and  soy- 
bean meal  one-fifth. 

Lot  No.  4  received  cornmeal  alone. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  lots  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  were  fed 
rations  in  which  the  carbonaceous  cereal  grains  were 
balanced  by  soy  beans,  which  are  very  rich  in  pro- 
tein. Lot  No.  4  was  fed  a  purely  carbonaceous 
ration,  as  a  check,  to  show  the  value  and  need  of  a 
balanced  ration.  Pigs  of  this  age  are  making  con- 
siderable growth  as  well  as  fattening,  and  it  would 
be  expected  that  the  balanced  ration  would  give  bet- 
ter results.  Reference  to  the  table  shows  such  to 
be  the  case. 
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From  the  above  table  appears  the  value  of  Kafir- 
corn  meal  as  a  feed  for  pigs,  this  lot  making  better 
daily  gains  and  also  producing  100  pounds  of  gain 
from  a  smaller  amount  of  grain  than  any  of  the  other 
lots.  A  comparison  of  lots  Nos.  3  and  4  shows  the 
value  of  the  addition  of  soy  beans  to  the  ration,  100 
pounds  of  gain  being  produced  for  17%  less  grain 
than  with  cornmeal  alone.    The  sorghum  seed  pro- 


duced rather  poor  results  in  comparison  with  the 
Kafir-corn  meal  and  cornmeal  in  lots  Nos.  2  and  3. 
It  took.  33%  more  grain  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain  with  this  lot  than  with  lot  No.  2,  and  26%  more 
than  with  lot  No.  3.  However,  1.02  pounds  daily  for 
a  period  of  twenty-eight  days  is  a  fair  gain  and  in 
localities  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  sorghum  seed, 
for  which  there  is  no  market,  it  can  undoubtedly  be 
fed  to  pigs  at  a  profit. 

Soy  beans  are  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  Califor- 
nia. The  feeding  of  alfalfa  with  Kafir  corn  would 
balance  the  ration  in  about  the  same  way. — Editor. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Extra  Vitality  Claimed  for  Holstein  Milk. 

From  an  address  by  President  A.  A.  Cortelyou,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Holstein-Priesian  Association  of  America. 

The  most  important  work  of  a  public  nature  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  operate  to  advance  the  interests 
of  owners  of  Holstein  cattle,  is  the  promulgation  of  a 
better  knowledge  among  consumers  of  milk  of  the 
dietetic  value  of  the  grade  of  milk  produced  by  our 
cows.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  offspring  of 
those  breeds  of  cattle  whose  milk  is  rich  in  butter 
fat  are  reared  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Such  off- 
spring appear  to  be  deficient  in  vitality  and  especially 
subject  to  stomach  and  bowel  troubles  which  are 
fatal  in  many  cases;  and  it  is  now  being  more  gener- 
ally recognized  by  physicians  and  consumers  that 
milk  rich  in  butter  fat  is  an  improper  food  for  young 
children  and  is  deleterious  in  its  effects  and  produces 
generally  the  same  effects  in  human  beings  as  in 
animals. 

These  results  are  now  said  by  scientists  to  be  due 
to  several  causes  and  primarily  to  the  excess  of  fat 
in  the  milk,  and,  in  the  case  of  children  particularly, 
are  probably  also  due  to  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  fat  globules,  which  in  these  small  breeds  of 
cattle  are  extraordinarily  large,  and  entirely  unlike 
those  in  Holstein  milk,  which  nearly  corresponds  with 
human  milk  in  its  solid  contents. 

It  is  also  becoming  widely  recognized  that  the  milk 
from  the  large  and  vigorous  races  of  cattle,  especially 
Holstein,  possesses  another  quality,  characterized  by 
Prof.  Carlyle  as  vitality,  and  that  this  quality  is  com- 
municated to  the  consumer,  whether  man  or  beast. 
Thus  we  have  larere,  strong,  vigorous  calves  when 
reared  upon  Holstein  milk,  and  puny,  weak  ones  from 
those  reared  upon  milk  rich  in  fat;  and  human  beings, 
fed  upon  milk  possessing  the  characteristics  of 
Holstein  milk,  are  likewise  healthy,  strong  and  vig- 
orous. 

The  investigations  of  the  Storrs  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  as  published  in  Bulletin 
No.  31,  wholly  confirm  these  assertions,  and  I  com- 
mend this  bulletin  to  you  as  worthy  of  most  careful 
study. 

Prof.  Carlyle  was  right  in  affirming  that  "  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  vitality  in  milk  and  that  it  is  of  equal, 
if  not  greater,  importance  than  its  chemical  com- 
position, especially  for  the  milk  supply  of  cities,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  vitality  of  milk 
is  closely  associated  with  the  vitality  of  the  animal 
producing  it." 

I  will  quote  generally  from  the  Storrs  Bulletin: 
"  In  the  country  at  large  the  product  of  one  cow  in 
five  is  sold  to  be  consumed  as  whole  milk.  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  milk  varies  in  its  food  values  and  in  its 
composition.  The  experiments  were  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  relative  food  value  of  sol- 
ids from  milk  poor  and  rich  in  fat  content  when  fed 
to  young  growing  animals. 

"For  the  first  forty  days  the  pair  of  pigs  receiving 
skim  milk  gained  62  pounds;  the  pair  receiving  milk 
poor  in  fat  54.8  pounds,  and  the  pair  receiving  milk 
rich  in  fat  42.2  pounds.  For  the  next  ten  days  the 
gain  was  for  each  pair  22  pounds,  20%  pounds  and  3J 
pounds  respectively.  From  fifty  to  sixty  days  the 
results  were  20  pounds  gain,  21  pounds  gain  and  6 
pounds  loss  respectively.  After  forty  days  of  feeding 
the  pair  receiving  the  milk  rich  in  fat  were  affected 
with  loss  of  appetite  and  diarrhoea  and  finally  did  not 
consume  enough  to  sustain  life." 

And  I  wish  here  to  interpolate  that  there  can  be 
little,  if  any,  doubt  that  the  same  effects  are  pro- 
duced on  young  children  by  the  feeding  of  milk  of  cer- 
tain breeds  of  cows,  that  is  clamored  for  by  a  class  of 
health  officers  in  our  cities  and  urged  upon  the 
parents,  especially  those  who  are  able  to  afford  a 
high-priced  product.  Not  unfrequently  the  milk  of 
such  cows  is  also  dangerous  from  other  causes. 

To  proceed  with  the  quotation.  "The  pair  receiv- 
ing milk  poor  in  fat  content,  as  well  as  those  receiving 
skim  milk,  maintained  good  appetites  until  the  close 
of  the  trial. 

"The  failure  of  a  pound  of  milk  solids  in  rich  milk  to 
make  equal  or  better  gains  than  a  pound  of  solids  in 
the  poor  milk  was  not  due  apparently  to  lack  of 
nitrogenous  material,  but  rather  to  the  excess  of  fat 
or  to  the  character  of  the  fat. 

"  Larger  fat  globules  were  found  in  the  richer  milk, 
and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  digestive  dis- 
turbances, would  seem  to  indicate  the  reason  for  the 


larger  gains  from  a  pound  of  solids  with  the  poorei 
milk. 

"Fat  globules  in  human  milk  are  smaller  than  the 
fat  globules  in  cows'  milk.  If  it  is  safe  to  reason  by 
analogy  from  the  brute  to  the  human,  then  the  whole 
milk  containing  a  low  per  cent  of  fat  would  seem  to 
be  better  suited  for  infant  feeding  than  whole  milk 
high  in  per  cent  of  fat." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  closing  paragraph  is  one 
to  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  person. 


More  About  Coyotes. 

Continuing  the  story  which  began  last  week  it  may 
be  remarked  that  in  approaching  ranch  buildings 
either  by  day  or  by  night  the  coyote  comes  from 
the  leeward  side  and  with  great  caution.  Once  sat- 
isfied that  no  danger  lurks  in  the  shadows,  it  be- 
comes exceedingly  bold.  George  A.  Coleman,  form- 
erly a  member  of  the  Biological  Survey,  wrote  from 
London,  Nemaha  county.  Neb.: 

"  Depredations  by  wolves  here  upon  hen  roosts  and 
pig  pens  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  I  have  ob- 
served them  several  times.  They  come  with  a  dash 
into  the  yard,  take  a  chicken  by  the  neck,  and  are 
gone  before  any  one  can  stop  them.  In  the  same  way 
they  visit  the  pig  pens  and  take  the  young  pigs  away 
from  the  mother.  In  one  instance  they  made  away 
with  eight  six-weeks-old  pigs  in  one  night.  At  an- 
other time  two  of  them  attacked  a  pig  which  would 
have  weighed  seventy-five  pounds,  and  had  they  not 
been  stopped  by  dogs  would  probably  have  killed  it." 

Few  of  the  mammals  of  the  farm  are  exempt  from 
coyote  raids.  Even  house  cats,  roaming  far  from 
home  in  search  of  rodents  or  birds,  become  victims. 

The  coyote  has  been  known  to  kill  the  young  of 
most  farm  animals  —  colts,  calves,  pigs,  lambs  and 
goats.  Colts  are  seldom  killed,  because  the  dam  can 
usually  protect  them.  Calves  are  taken  only  when 
the  mother  cow  is  feeding  at  a  distance  or  has  gone 
for  water.  The  coyotes  lie  watching  in  the  grass 
until  this  opportunity  comes.  Sometimes  older  ani- 
mals are  killed.  Ranchmen  in  Oklahoma  told  the 
writer  that  in  winter  yearling  cattle  in  good  condi 
tion  are  sometimes  killed  by  coyotes.  To  accomplish 
this  two  or  more  of  them  must  hunt  together  and  get 
the  victim  separated  from  the  herd. 

Capt.  P.  M.  Thorne,  writing  to  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey from  Fort  Lyon,  Colo.,  January  4,  1887,  says: 
"  Old  cattlemen  who  have  lived  here  nearly  all  their 
lives  agree  in  saying  that  the  coyotes  kill  cattle,  even 
full-grown  ones.  They  say  that  they  have  seen  them 
at  their  work,  which  is  done  in  packs;  they  surround 
an  animal  and  keep  up  a  constant  nipping  at  its  legs 
until  it  falls  from  weakness  and  loss  of  blood." 

In  July,  1893,  at  Farmiugton,  Utah,  Vernon  Bailey 
saw  two  coyotes  chasing  calves  and  yearlings  about  a 
pasture,  evidently  trying  to  separate  one  from  the 
lot  He  notes  that  in  June,  1889,  at  St.  Thomas,  Nev., 
coyotes  killed  a  hog  that  weighed  about  100  pounds. 

The  Coyote's  Relation  to  the  Sheep  Industry. — 
The  coyote  is  especially  notorious  as  an  enemy  of  the 
sheep  industry.  In  many  parts  of  the  West  sheep 
raising  has  greatly  languished  because  of  the  depre- 
dations of  wild  animals  upon  the  flocks.  While  some 
of  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  larger  wolves,  moun- 
tain lions,  bears  and  lynxes,  the  coyotes  are  by  far 
the  most  formidable  enemy.  They  are  not  only  more 
abundant  than  the  other  animals  mentioned,  but  they 
are  present  throughout  the  year,  and  their  depreda- 
tions are  a  steady  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
flock  owner,  comparable  in  extent  to  the  losses 
caused  by  worthless  dogs  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Irrigating  Strawberries  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Warner,  of  Prosser,  Wash.,  whose  some- 
what advanced  views  on  strawberries  we  have  pre- 
viously published  (See  Pacific  Rural  Press  Oct. 
29,  1904),  describes  his  fall  and  winter  treatment  in  a 
place  somewhat  colder  than  California  but  similar  in 
some  other  respects: 

About  a  week  after  the  last  strawberry  picking  I 
take  a  scythe  and  mow  the  tops  off.  A  short  blade  is 
best.  Stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  row  to  be 
mown,  run  the  point  of  the  scythe  in  the  ground  be- 
low the  edge,  then  by  a  direct  swing  I  cut  off  all  run- 
ners and  half  the  tops,  keeping  the  point  of  the  scythe 
down  in  order  to  get  the  lower  ones.  After  cutting 
down  one  side  of  the  row,  turn  and  cut  the  other  side, 
making  a  clean  cut  of  the  tops  and  runners.  Leave 
a  day  until  dry,  then  burn  the  entire  field  over  if  pos- 
sible, which  can  be  done  with  a  slight  breeze  so  the 
fire  passes  quickly,  otherwise  take  a  horse  rake, 
gather  'and  haul  the  tops  off.  Now  let  the  field  so 
remain  for  three  or  four  weeks,  except  hauling  on 
manure,  put  on  plenty,  no  fear  of  over-doing  when  the 
rate  is  less  than  forty  loads  per  acre.  It  is  the 
proper  and  about  the  only  time  of  the  year  when  this 
fertilizer  can  be  applied.  Keep  the  water  off.  After 
a  month  start  the  cultivator.  I  find  the  5-shovel  the 
best,  or  if  rows  have  become  too  matted,  a  six-inch 
plow  with  a  rolling  cutter.  Run  the  plow  on  both 
sides  of  the  rows,  throwing  furrows  back  towards 
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the  center  and  narrowing  up  the  rows  as  closely  as 
desired.  Not  over  a  foot  wide  is  best.  Cultivate 
frequently  and  deeply,  thoroughly  mixing  the  com- 
post with  the  ground.  After  a  thorough  mixing  and 
pulverizing,  and  cleaning  of  grass,  the  field  can  be 
irrigated.  Make  the  lateral  ditches  deep,  for  the 
less  weeds  will  grow  next  season  and  the  deeper  the 
plants  will  take  root,  and  be  in  condition  to  resist 
drought  when  maturing  fruit.  Irrigate  every  four 
or  five  days  until  the  weeds  begin  to  appear,  then  use 
a  fine  tooth  cultivator.  Cultivate  as  frequently  as 
required  to  keep  weeds  down  and  the  moisture  from 
escaping,  running  the  cultivator  a  little  more  shallow 
each  time,  and  along  in  October  let  it  be  very  shal- 
low. Do  not  crowd  the  plants  too  closely,  disturbing 
the  roots,  but  keep  off  all  runners,  letting  the  field  go 
into  winter  quarters  free  from  weeds  and  runners. 
In  January  or  February,  when  the  ground  is  frozen, 
there  may  be  a  little  covering  of  manure  put  on  be- 
tween the  rows,  using  but  little,  and  be  sure  it  is  free 
from  weed  seeds.  A  light  straw  covering  might 
serve  to  keep  the  plants  back  a  little  if  advancing  too 
fast,  but  do  not  put  manure  on  the  plants. — C.  A. 
Warner,  Prosser.  Wash. 


THE  APIARY. 


California  Bee  Keeping— Past  and  Future. 


By  C.  W.  Dayton  of  Los  Angeles  County,  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal. 

Our  long  season  of  anxiety  is  ended.  The  bees 
began  to  make  their  own  living  the  first  of  April. 
We  began  to  feed  them  on  the  first  day  of  last  July, 
making  it  a  nine  months'  dearth  of  honey.  Still,  all 
along  through  July  and  August  they  continued  to  get 
a  small  amount  of  honey  from  sumac  and  wild  buck- 
wheat. Some  of  the  most  industrious  colonies  got 
enough,  perhaps,  to  keep  them  alive,  but  the  general 
class  of  colonies  went  right  down  to  starvation  condi- 
tion. At  the  start  there  were  about  210  colonies. 
Now  there  are  probably  160  left,  about  50  having 
dwindled  out  from  having  too  old  queens  or  none  at 
all.  Some  did  not  rear  enough  young  bees  last  Sep- 
tember, and  the  old  bees  continued  to  fly  out  of  their 
hives  all  the  fall  and  winter,  of  course  causing  the 
hives  to  become  depopulated  from  old  age  of  working 
bees. 

During  this  time  we  fed  about  3000  pounds  of  honey, 
nearly  all  in  the  open  air.  The  next  apiary  north 
fed  $35  worth  of  sugar  to  220  colonies.  There  are  90 
alive  now.  The  next  apiary  south,  of  250  colonies, 
fed  600  pounds  of  honey.  There  are  80  colonies  alive 
now.  The  mortality  among  the  colonies  has  been 
greater  than  usual  for  dry  years.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  because  the  bee  men  are  losing  courage, 
or  because  it  is  a  worse  case  than  usual.  One  thing, 
last  season  the  sage  utterly  failed  to  bloom — some- 
thing I  never  heard  of  before.  It  has  always  yielded 
somewhat.  But  the  sumac  and  buckwheat  held  out 
exceedingly  well.  Sumac  continued  for  something 
like  six  weeks,  while  I  have  known  it  in  good  years  to 
dry  up  and  fail  in  ten  days  of  hot  weather.  But  last 
season  held  out  cool  and  favorable.  I  have  known 
buckthorn  to  yield  honey  early  in  the  winter  so  as  to 
fill  the  supers  pretty  well ;  but  this  time  it  almost 
failed  to  blossom  and  gave  no  honey  at  all,  notwith- 
standing the  abundance  of  moisture.  Three  years 
ago  there  carne  2  inches  of  rain  the  second  day  of 
November,  and  in  December  the  bees  roared  on  the 
buckthorn  bloom  nearly  equal  to  basswood.  Neither 
did  the  eucalyptus  yield  anything  in  the  valleys.  In 
1898,  from  eucalyptus,  they  completely  filled  their 
supers  in  January.  Still  there  has  been  very  mild 
weather  all  winter.  Sometimes  we  have  frosts  and 
freezes  often,  and  I  have  known  a  pretty  heavy  frost 
as  late  as  May  5. 

While  this  fine  weather  has  failed  to  help  us  out 
with  a  yield  of  bee  feed  from  some  source,  it  has  per- 
mitted the  colonies  which  have  been  fed  liberally  to 
make  the  greater  strides  in  the  way  of  brood  rear- 
ing. Since  the  middle  of  December  we  fed,  every 
pleasant  day,  all  they  could  carry  to  their  hives. 
This  caused  them  to  rear  brood  during  January  and 
February  to  their  utmost,  so  that  the  first  of  April 
finds  the  hives  full  of  bees  and  all  the  combs  full  of 
brood.  Usually  the  sage  is  ahead  of  the  bees,  but  at 
the  present  time  the  bees  are  waiting  for  sage,  which 
is  just  beginning  to  blossom,  and  every  corolla  tube 
contains  a  small  drop  of  nectar. 

If  the  price  of  $10  a  colony  were  offered,  it  would 
be  no  temptation  to  us  to  sell  bees.  They  have  never 
failed  to  yield  200  pounds  to  the  colony  in  such  sea- 
sons as  the  present.  We  count  200  pounds  of  honey 
worth  $16,  and  sometimes  it  brings  $18  for  the  first 
quality,  according  to  how  it  is  marketed. 

The  fifty  colonies  which  have  died,  I  think,  might 
have  been  saved  had  they  had  better  attention — that 
is  by  feeding  them  in  the  hives,  specially  last  August, 
to  make  them  rear  the  required  amount  of  young 
bees,  and  then  to  keep  them  supplied  with  stores  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter.  Colonies  having  old  or 
poor  queens  do  not  seem  to  have  energy  to  carry  feed. 
Yet  if  they  are  kept  until  spring  they  would  build  up 


into  good  working  colonies  and  could  be  requeened 
for  the  season  with  queen  cells  from  some  of  the  most 
forward  colonies. 

The  fifty  colonies,  at  200  pounds  each,  would  gather 
five  tons  of  honey,  which,  at  8  cents  per  pound,  would 
amount  to  $800.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  cost 
more  than  $50  in  labor  to  have  saved  that  amount. 
But  we  tried  one  of  the  "shortcuts"  by  open-air 
feeding.  It  required  only  to  heat  up  a  can  of  honey, 
mix  with  water  and  put  it  out  in  pans  where  the  bees 
could  take  it. 

In  1896  I  had  225  colonies  to  take  through  a  dry 
year  just  like  this  and  not  one  was  lost.  But  they 
were  fed  in  the  hives.  In  the  spring  I  sold  seventy- 
tive  colonies  for  $250.  I  gave  the  purchasers  their 
choice  out  of  the  apiary  and  they  took  the  strongest, 
of  course.  The  apiary  averaged  225  pounds  to  the 
colony  that  season.  But  we  sold  honey  at  5  cents  per 
pound  then.  Since  then  we  have  made  a  market,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  we  shall  get  8  cents  for 
all  of  the  first  grade  and  7  cents  for  amber.  This  is 
not  a  high  price,  nor  yet  a  low  price.  It  is  a  price 
that  we  as  producers  and  the  consumers  can  afford. 
If  extracted  honey  is  held  at  10  or  12  cents  a  pound  it 
becomes  a  luxury— to  look  at,  for  company  or  some 
special  occasion.  Then  it  comes  in  competition  with 
candies  and  other  fancy,  nonsensical  trash  which  is 
only  calculated  to  tempt  the  sight  and  palate.  Then 
if  it  is  sold  at  3  to  5  cents  per  pound,  there  is  not 
much  remaining  above  the  cost  of  production.  It  has 
often  been  stated  that  it  costs  about  4  cents  per 
pound  to  produce  extracted  honey.  By  an  unusually 
good  harvest,  by  buying  the  colonies  at  a  low  price 
of  some  one  who  does  not  know  what  they  Ought  to  be 
worth,  or  by  the  employment  of  cheap  help,  or  by 
taking  all  the  bees  gather  and  allowing  them  to 
starve,  the  cost  price  of  honey  may  sometimes  be  cut 
down  a  cent  or  two  per  pound  lower  than  that;  but 
to  the  one  who  is  keeping  bees  from  year  to  year  such 
methods  do  not  pay.  A  person  will  have  to  wait  and 
watch  for  such  opportunities  And  then  they  may 
not  appear,  and  he  is  compelled  to  maintain  himself 
two  or  three  years  without  an  income,  or  until  his 
means  are  all  used  up.  The  only  sure  way  is  to  get 
into  "  the  game  "  and  stay  in  it.  Those  that  stay  in 
it  are  always  in  practice,  or,  as  we  may  say,  "in 
training."  Those  are  the  ones  who  are  best  prepared 
to  endure  the  hard  "tugs."  The  bee  man  who 
brought  his  bees  through  such  seasons  as  the  one 
just  passed  need  not  look  for  employment  or  await  an 
opportunity 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  "  keeping  the  shoulder  at 
the  wheel."  The  main  force  that  enables  one  to  stay 
at  the  "wheel"  is  love  for  the  business.  With  the 
more  "  ups  and  downs  "  and  "hard  knocks"  there 
come,  and  success  at  last,  unwavering  confidence  is 
established  or  increased;  and  we  should  then  set  out 
to  contrive  methods  to  be  conveyed  over  such  times 
easily,  or  by  the  least  amount  of  interruption  when 
they  occur  in  the  future. 

One  fault  of  our  management  a  year  ago,  just  pre- 
vious to  the  scarcity  of  honey,  was  allowing  the 
colonies  to  breed  up  so  as  to  contain  a  large  force  of 
bees  which  could  be  of  no  use.  This  was  done  at  the 
expense  of  their  abundant  supply  of  winter  stores 
which  was  left  in  the  hives  from  the  previous  good 
season.  If  the  queens  could  have  been  restricted  to 
two  or  three  brood-combs  there  would  have  been 
enough  young  bees  reared  for  all  needs,  and,  besides, 
would  have  saved  the  laying  capacities  of  the  queens. 
If  the  queens  had  been  prevented  from  exhausting 
their  egg-laying  disposition  in  the  spring,  they  might 
have  kept  up  more  brood  rearing  in  September  and 
October  and  produced  many  late-reared  bees,  which 
were  so  much  needed  to  go  through  the  past  winter 
and  spring.  The  queens  would  have  possessed  better 
vitality,  also,  which  exerts  a  corresponding  influence 
on  the  worker  bees,  resulting  in  the  colonies  being 
more  tenacious  of  existence  and  the  appropriation  of 
feed.  The  useless  bees  reared  a  year  ago  would  be 
of  high  value  now,  but  our  hives  were  not  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  such  transposition,  at  least, 
" on  short  notice."  It  was  known  that  there  could 
be  no  honey  for  them  to  gather.  Some  persons  sug- 
gested that  bees  know  when  and  when  not  to  rear 
their  brood  So  we  allowed  them  to  follow  their 
natural  instincts.  Another  time  we  intend  to  inject 
some  intelligence  into  their  methods. 

In  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States  when  colonies 
are  taken  from  the  cellar  the  hives  are  often  full  of 
bees.  The  cold,  backward  weather  during  the  last 
of  April  and  in  May  and  the  first  half  of  June  often 
reduces  the  strong  colonies  to  mere  handfuls  of  bees 
through  spring  dwindling.  Often  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  the  bees  are  put  out  they  will  have  three  or  four 
combs  of  brood,  and  with  pleasant,  warm  weather, 
with  maples  and  fruit  and  dandelions  yielding  pollen 
and  honey,  the  bee  keeper  will  be  led  to  think  that 
they  will  soon  be  swarming  and  the  colonies  increased 
and  his  business  fairly  boom. 

But  there  comes  a  day  with  a  bright,  sunny  morn; 
clouds  by  11  or  12 o'clock;  rain,  sleet  or  possibly  snow 
by  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  during  the  night 
perhaps  the  formation  of  half  an  inch  of  ice  by  the 
next  morning.  Our  balmy,  sunny  May  weather  seems 
to  catch  a  cold  that  it  can  not  throw  off.  All  the 
spring  flowers  receive  a  set-back  which  often  "puts 
them  out  of  business  "  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son. The  weather  continues  more  or  less  cloudy  or 
chilly,  and  what  becomes  of  the  tender  brood  in  the 


hives?  In  a  week  or  ten  days  we  examine  and  find, 
in  place  of  the  broad  sheets  of  brood  with  eggs  and 
all-sized  larvae  strewn  in  strips  several  inches  wide 
clear  to  the  otuer  margins,  a  few  patches  of  sealed 
brood  the  size  of  a  hand  or  smaller.  The  eggs  and 
larva?  have  disappeared  from  the  outside,  and  there 
may  be  only  now  and  then  an  egg  placed  in  the  occa 
sioual  empty  cells  among  the  sealed  brood.  Indeed, 
the  prospects  look  slim,  or  "blue." 

If  such  colonies  as  were  taken  from  the  cellar  were 
set  down  here  in  California  in  any  of  the  winter 
months,  I  believe  there  would  be  six  or  seven  combs 
full  of  brood  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  the  weather 
would  not  prevent  it  from  hatching.  But  our  colonies 
in  January  are  weak — not  able  to  maintain  more  than 
two  or  three  combs  of  brood.  Thus  through  January, 
February  and  March  they  go  through  the  process  of 
"  building  up  "  to  attain  strength  sufficient  to  swarm. 
The  cause  of  their  becoming  weak  is  that  they  con- 
tinue to  fly  about  during  September,  October,  No- 
vember and  December  and  get  to  be  old  bees  or  get 
lost.  Then  the  weather  is  unpropitious  enough  to 
hold  a  weak  colony  in  check,  when,  if  the  colony  was 
strong  in  bees,  it  could  make  rapid  advance  from  the 
start.  Such  colonies  would  be  too  early  for  sage  or 
any  other  harvest;  butlthe  number  could  be  increased, 
queens  reared,  etc.;  in  short,  about  double  the  gath- 
ering force  of  the  apiary,  or  reduce  one-half  the 
number  of  colonies  to  be  carried  through  a  dry 
season. 


Summer  Handling  of  Pear  Blight. 
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against  spreading  infection,  and  the  larger  cuts 
should  also  be  wet  with  the  same  solution.  For  this 
purpose  corrosive  sublimate  or  carbolic  acid  may  be 
used.  One  can  not  expect  to  get  all  of  the  blight  out 
at  one  cutting,  since  the  infected  twigs  do  not  all  wilt 
and  blacken  at  once;  but  a  thorough  cutting,  closely 
followed  up,  ought  to  keep  the  orchard  practically 
clean  after  the  first  outbreak.  That  this  is  in  many 
cases  not  accomplished  and  the  blight  seems  to  get 
worse  and  worse  is  due,  as  stated  above,  to  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  not  properly  done.  More  or  less 
blight  is  overlooked  and  left  in  the  trees,  continuing 
to  spread  ;  the  limbs  are  not  cut  below  the  blight, 
but  through  the  diseased  portion  which  goes  on  down 
the  limb  ;  for  fear  of  cutting  off  pears,  the  work  is 
not  thoroughly  done;  but  before  the  end  of  the  season 
not  only  most  of  the  fruit,  but  the  tree  as  well,  may 
be  lost  It  does  not  pay  to  go  through  the  orchard 
simply  picking  off  the  black  twigs  and  trying  con- 
stantly to  save  pears  and  cut  no  large  limbs.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tear  the  tree  all  to 
pieces  because  of  a  little  blight  in  the  top.  Each  tree 
must  be  carefully  examined  by  one  who  knows  what 
he  is  about.  He  must  find  all  the  blight  and  cut  below 
it,  whether  this  means  picking  off  a  6-inch  twig  or 
cutting  off  the  whole  tree  at  the  ground.  He  should 
not  needlessly  sacrifice  the  crop,  nor  yet  endanger 
the  whole  tree  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pears.  Judgment 
and  common  sense  must  be  used,  and  no  one  who  can 
not  exercise  it  should  be  put  at  this  important  work. 
Cutting  in  summer  must  usually  be  done  a  foot  or  two 
below  the  visible  blight.  By  cutting  into  the  bark, 
the  extent  of  the  disease  can  be  traced  quite  easily. 
If  an  unimportant  limb  has  a  number  of  blighted 
twigs,  cut  it  all  off.  If  a  tree  is  badly  blighted  all 
through  the  top,  cut  it  back  seriously  rather  than 
take  time  to  cut  out  each  twig  ;  but,  above  all,  get 
all  of  the  blight  in  every  tree  and  every  limb  from 
top  to  bottom  completely  cut  out,  whether  much  or 
little.  In  summer  cutting  find  every  particle  of 
blight  on  every  tree  and  cut  it  off  below  the  affected 
part,  wherever  that  may  be  in  the  tree.  Use  but 
few  men,  but  have  them  competent  and  reliable; 
better  leave  the  blight  alone  than  cut  into  it  care- 
lessly. 

This  covers  all  the  methods  that  we  know  of  for 
checking  pear  blight  in  summer.  Winter  cutting,  as 
stated  at  the  beginning,  is  by  far  the  most  effective 
practice,  but  no  effort  should  be  spared  at  any  sea- 
son to  keep  down  the  disease.  During  the  coming 
fall  and  winter  competent  men  will  be  placed  by  the 
University  and  the  United  States  Department  in  all 
of  our  important  pear  growing  centers  to  make  a 
thorough  demonstration  of  methods  of  blight  control, 
and  every  grower  will  be  given  opportunity  to  have 
his  orchard  inspected  and  shown  the  best  methods  of 
treatment.  Several  of  our  young  men  are  already  in 
the  field  getting  the  work  in  hand  and  following  up 
the  development  of  the  disease.  Experiments  in 
summer  treatment  are  going  on,  endeavoring  to  save 
and  .bring  back  into  condition  orchards  already 
nearly  ruined.  The  whole  pear  blight  situation  will 
be  thoroughly  followed  up  during  the  next  two  years. 
The  writer  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  growers  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter  and  give  them  all  pos- 
sible assistance  and  information  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. During  next  fall  we  desire  especially  to  direct 
work  in  as  many  orchards  as  possible  in  important 
pear  sections,  where  proper  control  and  co-operation 
can  be  obtained. 


Tiik  darkest  day  in  a  man's  career  is  when  he 
thinks  there  is  an  easier  way  of  getting  a  dollar  than 
by  squarely  earning  it. — Horace  Greely. 
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Contra  Costa. 

Almond  Growers. — Antioch  Ledger, 
July  1:  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Al- 
mond Growers'  Association  it  was  decided 
to  sell  the  crop  this  year  by  consignment 
instead  of  by  contract,  as  has  been  done 
in  former  years.  Heretofore  the  Associa- 
tion has  "held  the  umbrella"  over  the 
outside  by  keeping  prices  up.  The  John- 
son-Locke Co.  of  San  Francisco  will 
handle  the  crop  for  the  Association. 
Hereafter  the  Association  will  hold  its 
meetings  at  Oakley. 

Fresno 

County  Reports.  —  Fresno  Repub- 
lican, July  1:  The  tomato  crop  is  a  fail- 
ure and  the  raisin  crop  will  be  short,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Horticultural 
Commissioner  F.  C.  Shell,  filed  with  the 
supervisors.  The  body  of  the  report 
reads  as  follows:  "Our  progress  in  the 
inspection  of  orchards  is  somewhat  re- 
tarded at  present  by  the  handling  and 
drying  of  the  fruit  crop,  but  what 
progress  was  made  shows  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  fruit  received  and  offered 
for  sale  has  been  looked  after,  and,  as  a 
whole,  the  quality  is  beyond  objection. 
Some  increase  in  pernicious  parasites  has 
been  noted  and  means  for  their  eradica- 
tion has  been  or  will  be  taken.  Some 
disappointment  will  be  felt  in  the  return 
expected  from  our  fruit  crop,  as  peaches 
will  not  yield  the  crop  promised  a  short 
time  since.  The  tomato  crop  promises  a 
total  failure,  caused  by  the  inroads  of  the 
tomato  wilt — a  disease  seemingly  beyond 
control.  The  outlook  for  raisins,  under 
best  of  conditions,  is  for  a  small  crop." 
Jesse  J.  Bowen,  bee  inspector,  reported 
yesterday  to  the  supervisors  that  the 
bees  are  not  doing  very  well  this  year, 
and  from  present  indications  the  honey 
output  of  this  county  will  be  light  this 
year.  The  inspector  worked  twenty-two 
days,  inspected  sixty  apiaries  and  found 
seventeen  diseased. 

Fine  Quality  Fruit.— The  fruit  crop 
near  Selma  is  being  harvested,  and  grow- 
ers report  a  good  average  yield.  The 
quantity  is  not  as  large,  but  the  qual- 
ity better  than  last  year.  Apricot  drying 
has  been  completed.  This  crop  was  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Peaches 
are  also  early  and  cutting  will  soon  com- 
mence. A  large  quantity  of  green  fruit 
has  been  shipped  from  this  point  the  pres- 
ent season. 

Sacramento. 

Enterprising  Japanese.  —  Sacra- 
mento Union,  July  2:  A  movement  is 
afoot  among  a  number  of  the  Japanese  of 
Sacramento  to  secure  a  large  tract  of  land 
and  proceed  to  do  farming.  A  Japanese 
real  estate  man  is  said  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  proposed  deal,  and  it  is  known  that 
they  have  an  option  on  at  least  one  600- 
acre  tract.  The  Japanese  propose,  it  is 
said,  to  form  a  company  or  association  of 
fifty  or  more  men,  each  of  them  to  put  up 
something  like  $150,  and  to  buy  the  land 
on  the  co-partnership  plan.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  secured  the  option  on  the 
600-acre  tract  with  the  understanding  that 
$4000  shall  be  paid  down,  and  that  certain 
improvements  shall  be  made  the  first  year. 
The  Japanese  say  they  realize  that  the 
feeling  against  them  in  this  State  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast  generally  is  growing,  and 
that  to  buy  land  will  not  only  protect 
them,  but  it  will  save  the  high  rentals 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  for  berry  and  bot- 
tom land. 

Fruit  Prospects.  —  Sac  ra  men  t  o 
Union,  July  1:  At  Fair  Oaks  early 
peaches  are  better  than  usual  this  year 
and  the  prices  have  been  equal  to  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  A  large  crop  of  apri- 
cots is  ready  for  the  market  and  the  fine 
condition  of  the  fruit  gives  it  a  ready 
sale.  The  pear  crop  is  a  partial  failure. 
In  most  orchards  the  orange  outlook  is 
the  best  it  has  ever  been  Olives  are  sur- 
passing all  former  records.  The  growth 
of  wood  in  all  kinds  of  trees  has  been  so 
great  that  the  increased  size  of  th>'  trees 
insures  a  larger  crop,  other  things  being 
equal.  The  apple  crop  is  disappointing. 
A  kind  of  blight  has  fastened  upon  the 
apples,  which  causes  them  to  cease  to 
grow  and  to  ripen  prematurely.  Almonds 
are  excellent  everywhere  in  this  locality. 

San  Diego. 

Olive  Irrigation. — San  Diego  News, 
June  29:  The  Allen  ranch,  near  Dehesa, 
have  commenced  irrigation.  They  have 
irrigated  the  olive  orchard  and  are  now 
irrigating  a  portion  of  the  vineyard.  It 
is  their  intention  to  irrigate  a  portion  of 
the  vineyard  and  compare  its  yield  with 
that  which  has  not  been  irrigated,  and 
will  have  a  practical  demonstration  as  to 
whether  it  pays  to  irrigate  a  vineyard. 

Sao  Joaquin. 

Cold  Weather  Holds  Watermel- 
ons  Back.  —  Lodi  Sentinel,   June  24: 


F.  Christesen,  who  is  associated  with  Ed. 
Powers  in  growing  watermelons  at  Man- 
teca,  in  the  southern  end  of  the  county, 
was  in  Lodi  this  week  and  stated  that  the 
150  acres  planted  to  watermelons  there 
were  doing  very  well,  with  the  exception 
that  growth  was  retarded  somewhat  by 
the  cool  weather  recently.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  melons  are  making  rapid  growth 
and  will  be  ready  to  put  on  the  market  in 
two  weeks.  Grasshoppers  have  caused 
considerable  damage  to  the  watermelons 
in  that  section.  To  kill  off  that  pest,  Mr. 
Christesen  used  the  bran  and  arsenic  rem- 
edy, with  telling  effect. 

Apricot  Drying  in  Full  Swing.— 
The  apricot  season  this  year  is  about  ten 
days  earlier  than  in  1904,  and  the  fruit  is 
much  larger  than  common.  The  apricots 
are  coming  in  very  fast  and  the  season  is 
in  full  swing.  The  fruit  is  quite  free  of 
"shot-hole  fungus,"  a  pest  which  usually 
plays  havoc  with  the  crop.  The  peach 
crop  is  not  so  good  as  last  year.  Young 
Muir  trees,  however,  are  bearing  well,  but 
Lovalls  will  be  a  small  crop.  Other  vari- 
eties are  not  bearing  heavily. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Crops  Prove  Good.— Weekly  Santa 
Barbara  Press,  June  29:  The  commence- 
ment of  the  harvest  season  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lompoc  indicates  that  the  crops  will 
be  fully  up  to  the  early  expectations. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  and  the 
threshing  outfits  are  short  -  handed. 
Wages  are  consequently  very  good. 

Summit  Fruit  Light.  —  The  fruit 
crop  of  the  summit  ranches  is  reported 
light  by  Patrick  Kinevan,  whose  ranch  is 
near  San  Marcos  pass.  Mr.  Kinevan 
states  that  the  peach  crop  will  be  very 
nearly  a  failure,  while  the  apples  and 
grapes  will  not  be  up  to  the  standard  in 
quantity,  although  the  quantity  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  record  for  summit  fruit. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Notes. — Los  Gatos  News,  June 
30:  The  weather  has  brought  the  apri- 
cots along  slowly  and  tbey  are  maturing 
plump  and  of  excellent  quality,  much 
finer  than  they  have  been  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  The  apricots  in  this 
section  are  clean,  perfectly  free  from  rust 
and  smut.  The  price  of  drying  'cots  has 
declined  to  about  $15  or  $16  for  good 
crops.  Next  week  will  see  the  driers  at 
work  with  full  force,  though  most  of  the 
fields  display  a  few  'cots  at  the  present 
time. 

Solano. 

Suit  Against  County.— Suisun  spe- 
cial to  the  Sacramento  Bee  :  J.  M.  Con- 
ner, G.  C.  Conner  and  J.  M.  Conner,  Jr., 
have  instituted  suit  against  Solano  county 
as  a  result  of  the  fire  which  burned  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  of  grain  for  them  near 
Vacaville  on  June  20,  1902.  The  board  of 
supervisors  ordered  the  burning  of  some 
adjoining  pasture  land  to  destroy  the 
grasshoppers  and  the  flames  spread  to  the 
Conner  place  and  consumed  a  large  field 
of  grain.  The  grain  was  insured  in  the 
Manchester  Assurance  Co.  for  $3300. 
After  deducting  the  amount  of  the  insur- 
ance, the  board  of  supervisors  ordered  a 
warrant  drawn  in  favor  of  the  Conners  for 
the  remainder  of  their  loss,  amounting  to 
$2551.50.  Auditor  Wooderson  held  up  the 
warrant  and  the  Conners  were  compelled 
to  sue  for  it,  judgment  being  rendered  in 
their  favor.  The  plaintiffs,  in  the  com- 
plaint filed  Monday,  state  that  there  was 
an  express  understanding  with  the  super- 
visors that  plaintiffs  should  sue  the  insur- 
ance company  for  the  amount  of  the 
policy,  and,  should  they  fail  to  obtain 
judgment,  they  would  be  entitled  to  pre- 
sent their  claim  for  the  amount  of  the 
policy,  together  with  all  the  expenses  of 
the  suit,  to  the  board  of  supervisors. 
Suit  accordingly  was  brought  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  and  judg- 
ment was  given  against  plaintiffs.  They 
carried  the  case  to  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  and  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court  was  sustained.  A  peti- 
tion for  a  new  hearing  was  dismissed  as 
not  entitled  to  consideration.  Now  the 
plaintiffs  ask  judgment  against  the  county 
for  $3300,  with  legal  interest  thereon  from 
August  20,  1902,  together  with  costs  of 
the  suit  against  the  Manchester  Assur- 
ance Co.,  $136.10,  and  the  further  sum  of 
$217  paid  their  attorneys. 

Crop  Conditions.  —  Dixon  Tribune, 
June  30:  Now  that  the  harvest  is  well 
under  way  it  is  possible  to  estimate  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  the  crop  condi- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  the  late 
sown  grain  the  yield  is  about  half  a  crop. 
The  barley  crop  is  not  so  bad  as  wheat, 
the  average  yield  being  about  nine  or  ten 
sacks  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  generally  light. 
The  wheat  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  sacks  being 
threshed  to  the  acre,  and  the  result  at 
that  is  not  much  in  advance  of  chicken 
feed,  an  average  sack  weighing  about  120 
pounds. 

First  Fruit.  —  Vacaville  Reporter, 
July  1:    The  first  carload  of  fruit  from 


Vacaville  this  season  for  the  European 
market  left  Tuesday.  It  contained  a  well 
selected  assortment,  including  seven  vari- 
eties of  plums.  Twelve  hundred  and  ten 
of  the  new  crates  were  used  in  this  ship- 
ment. The  shippers  were  the  Earl  Fruit 
Co.,  H.  M.  Watson  and  T.  Albarda. 

Sonoma. 

Hops. — Santa  Rosa  Republican,  June 
30:  The  present  weather  is  greatly 
beneficial  to  the  hop  vines  which  have 
come  up  this  year  and  prospects  are 
brightening  for  the  coming  crop.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  that  the  1905 
crop  will  be  about  as  large  as  that  of  last 
year— 19,000  bales. 

Sutter. 

Stable  Fire.— Sutter  Independent, 
June  29:  A  very  destructive  fire  occurred 
Friday  night  on  the  William  Sanders' 
farm,  6  miles  northwest  of  Yuba  City. 
There  were  in  the  barn  22  head  of  horses 
and  mules,  all  of  which  perished,  except 
one  blind  animal.  Besides  these  there 
were  22  sets  of  harness,  100  tons  of  hay 
and  a  lot  of  feed.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  $6000.  The  barn  was  valued  at  $2250, 
with  an  insurance  of  $1200.  The  hay  and 
grain  were  valued  at  $900  and  insured  for 
$350.  The  harness  was  valued  at  $350 
and  the  21  head  of  work  animals  at  $2500, 
with  no  nsuiance.  The  buiilding  was 
practically  new  and  cost  $2500. 

Hops. — Reports  from  the  hop  sections 
in  this  county  are  that  it  is  the  poorest 
crop  raised  for  several  years.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  at  the  Rideout  ranch  the  out- 
put will  not  exceed  250  bales  or  about 
one-third  of  the  normal  yield.  About 
Nicolaus  the  crop  is  light.  C.  Grider  is 
reported  to  be  about  the  only  man  in  that 
section  who  will  harvest  anything  like  a 
fair  crop.  The  wet  condition  of  the  soil, 
causing  the  roots  to  rot,  is  said  to  be  ac- 
countable for  the  low  yield. 

Wheat  and  Barley.— Harvesting  in 
Sutter  county  has  commenced  and  re- 
ports show  that  the  yield  of  wheat  will  be 
very  low.  Barley  will  be  below  the  aver- 
age, yet  is  expected  to  be  a  fair  crop  con- 
sidering the  season.  Wheat  is  turning 
out  about  five  sacks  to  the  acre  on  an 
average. 

Stanislaus. 

Beet  Crop.— Stanislaus  News,  June  30: 
Recent  investigations  have  demonstrated 
that  the  beet  crop  in  this  county  will  not 
be  as  much  of  a  failure  as  was  predicted  a 
week  ago.  While  blight  has  done  some 
damage,  the  principal  causes  of  the  poor 
condition  of  the  beet  fields  are  improper 
cultivation,  lack  of  irrigation  and  late 
planting.  Many  of  the  beet  fields  are  now 
being  irrigated,  and  they  show  a  marked 
improvement  already,  so  that  hopes  for  a 
fair  crop  can  be  entertained.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  experts,  the  beets  planted  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  will  produce  good  crops, 
those  planted  in  March  a  small  crop,  while 
the  April  planting  will  be  a  failure.  The 
majority  of  the  beets  in  this  county  were 
planted  rather  late  in  the  season  and  time 
was  not  taken  to  cultivate  deep  enough, 
and  as  a  result  the  growth  of  the  beet  was 
stopped  when  it  reached  the  hard  pan. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  C.  R.  Tillson, 
C.'T.  Elliot,  G.  T.  McCabe,  I.  N.  Baldwin, 
C.  D.  Swan  and  James  Thompson,  last 
Saturday  visited  the  200-acre  beet  patch 
west  of  Modesto,  which  is  owned  by  the 
association  formed  in  the  spring  to  pro- 
mote the  beet  culture.  They  found  the 
beets  there  to  be  in  a  very  good  condition, 
and  that  the  plants  had  taken  on  renewed 
growth  as  the  result  of  being  irrigated 
last  Monday  and  Tuesday.  No  blight  was 
found  in  the  field,  and  from  present  indi- 
cations a  good  crop  will  be  harvested.  If 
all  of  the  beet  fields  are  well  irrigated 
from  now  until  harvest  time  the  Stanis- 
laus beet  crop  will  be  anything  but  a  fail- 
ure. 

Three  Tons  to  the  Acre.— Modesto 
Herald:  J.  S.  Wootten  reports  a  record 
crop  of  alfalfa  that  is  being  cut  on  twenty 
acres  owned  by  Mr.  Salyer  and  situated 
about  half  way  out  on  the  Salida  road. 
The  alfalfa  was  planted  last  year  and  the 
present  crop  is  the  second  for  this  season. 
Mr.  Wootten  states  that  the  alfalfa  meas- 
ures breast  high  on  him  — and  he  is  a  tall 
man  —  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  uni- 
form pieces  he  has  ever  seen.  Mr.  Salyer 
says  the  crop  will  average  three  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  Mr.  Wootten  is  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Tehama. 

Myriads  of  Melons.  —  Red  Bluff 
News:  The  largest  watermelon  patch  in 
northern  California,  which  is  located  a 
few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  railroad 
depot  at  Tehama,  is  already  making  a 
good  showing  and  gives  promise  of  a 
large  yield  during  the  coming  season. 
Wm.  Wanee  of  this  place  and  Wm,.  Coul- 
ter of  Tehama  are  partners  in  this  exten- 
sive watermelon  venture.  They  have 
thirty  acres  of  this  fine  land  planted  to 
thr>  different  varieties,  which  in  a  month 
will  begin  to  produce  melons  for  the  mar- 


ket in  carload  lots.  The  soil  is  in  an  ex 
cellent  state  of  cultivation  and  already 
the  plants  are  beginning  to  cover  the 
ground.  The  patch  contains  over  14,000 
hills,  which  at  a  low  estimate  will  yield 
four  melons  to  the  hill.  These  can  be 
sold  in  large  quantities  at  at  least  $1.25 
per  dozen,  thereby  bringing  in  large  re- 
turns to  two  men  engaged  in  the  venture. 

Fruit  Outlook.— Red  Bluff  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  first  car  of 
green  fruit  was  shipped  from  Red  Bluff 
June  30,  and  the  James  McFeeley  Co.  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  consignor  of  a  car 
of  apricots.  The  crop  of  apricots  is 
shorter  than  last  year,  but  the  fruit  is 
larger  and  finer  in  every  way  than  for 
several  years.  General  fruit  picking  will 
begin  almost  immediately  after  the  Fourth 
and  many  men,  women  and  children  will 
aid  the  small  army  of  Japs  and  Chinese 
recruited  for  this  purpose.  Prunes  are 
ripening  fast  and  this  county  expects  to 
exceed  her  former  records  in  producing  a 
larger  and  choicer  crop.  There  is  a 
shortage  in  this  staple,  and  fruit  growers 
are  hopeful  that  prices  will  be  larger. 
The  yield  of  pears  on  the  Cone  ranch  will 
surprise  those  who  examined  this  orchard 
several  weeks  ago,  and  Manager  Ramsay 
has  contracted  the  entire  crop  at  a  top 
notch  figure.  The  gathering  of  prunes 
will  have  to  be  rushed,  as  the  pears  are 
nearly  ready  for  harvest. 

Crop  Conditions.— Corning  Observer, 
June  29:  Cooler  weather  than  usual  for 
this  season  of  the  year  has  prevailed  this 
week.  Grain  harvest  is  progressing  rap- 
idly and  hay  making  continues.  Barley 
will  yield  a  better  crop  than  was  expected 
in  some  localities,  but  the  wheat  yield  will 
be  below  earlier  estimates,  owing  mainly 
to  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers.  The 
hay  crop  is  large  and  of  excellent  quality, 
and  alfalfa  has  not  been  injured  mate- 
rially by  the  hoppers.  Fruit  shipping 
continues.  Apricots  and  early  peaches 
are  being  shipped  north  at  good  prices. 

Tulare. 

Visalia  Sugar  Beet  Factory. — 
Fresno  Republican,  June  29:  Unless 
present  plans  fail  Visalia's  new  sugar  beet 
factory  will  be  in  process  of  construction 
within  the  next  thirty  days.  Nathan 
Cole,  one  of  the  promoters,  G.  S.  Dyer  Jr., 
architect  and  construction  engineer,  and 
S.  K.  Shaw,  beet  contract  manager,  are 
to  confer  with  Engineer  Henderson,  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Co.,  relative  to  the  side 
track  spurs  to  be  run  from  the  company's 
line  to  the  factory  site,  a  mile  southeast 
of  the  city. 

Rocky  Ford  Melons.— Lindsay  Ga- 
zette," June  23:  T.  J.  White,  the  melon 
expert  from  Coachella,  who  has  been  in 
this  district  during  the  summer  in  the 
interest  of  the  shippers,  says  the  crop, 
which  will  amount  to  about  forty  cars 
from  Lindsay  and  Exeter,  will  be  ready  to 
commence  picking  about  July  1.  Besides 
the  ten  acres  belonging  to  Messrs.  Lin- 
derschmidt  &  McClugan,  John  Taylor 
has  fifteen  acres  which,  Mr.  White  says, 
will  yield  from  200  to  250  crates  per  acre. 
He  counted  eighty-four  melons  on  one 
vine  at  Linderschmidt's  place. 

Ynba. 

Burr  Clover. — Marysville  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  Cline  Bull,  a  prominent 
agriculturist  of  this  county,  is  highly 
elated  over  the  success  which  has  attended 
his  first  experience  as  a  grower  of  burr 
clover,  an  article  that  promises  to  become 
more  profitable  than  some  other  lines  he 
has  essayed.  Burr  clover  has  gained  the 
reputation,  on  account  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  it  carries,  of  being  the  best 
fertilizer  obtainable.  It  is  the  bulbs 
attached  to  the  root  of  the  clover  that 
carry  the  oxygen  that  is  so  valuable  to 
plant  life.  Mr.  Bull  says  his  present  crop 
has  attained  a  height  of  1  feet,  which 
proves  that  the  soil  he  placed  it  in  was 
already  rich.  The  proper  place  to  plant 
it  is  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard  and 
then  plow  it  under  when  it  is  grown.  The 
seed  is  shipped  in  the  burr  and  planted 
while  in  that  shape.  In  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  and  in  Mexico  burr  clover  is  ex- 
tensively used. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  aod  Positive  Cure 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take» 
the  place  of  all  ltnnments  for  mild  or  Bevere  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
Olt  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.   8old  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


"They." 

Who  are  "  they  "  and  what  are  "  they  " 
And  who  knows  where  "  they  "  live? 

You  hear  about  them  constantly, 
Of  what  "  they  "  do  and  give. 

It's  "they"  say  this  and  "they"  say 
that, 

And  "  they  "  are  so  and  so; 
You  hear  about  them  everywhere, 
No  matter  where  you  go. 

"They  "  say  the  city  water  now 

Is  pure  and  fit  to  drink; 
"They  "  tell  so  many  things,  I  trow, 

One  knows  not  what  to  think. 
Miss  Sally  Jones  has  a  new  gown; 

At  least  that's  what  "they  "  say— 
And  Nansen  may,  "they  "  tell  us,  be 

The  ruler  of  Norway. 

"They  "  told  us  Togo  won  the  fight— 

Of  this  there  is  no  doubt, 
But  what  we'd  like  to  know  is  this: 

How  was  it  "they  "  found  out? 
"  They  "  said  the  Japs,  on  land  or  sea, 

For  Russia  were  too  strong; 
But  how  the  dickens  did  "they"  know? 

They  said  it  right  along. 

It  must  be  quite  a  family, 

This  one  that  folks  call  "  they;  " 
They're  not  in  the  directory — 

We  looked  just  yesterday. 
Will  some  one  please  just  tell  us  who 

"  They  "  are  and  what  "  they  "  do? 
We're  curious  to  know  and  we'll 

Be  much  obliged  to  you. 

—Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Rigid  Methods. 

Bring  forth  the  old  unloaded  gun, 

Of  which  the  jesters  wrote, 
So  you  may  turn  its  muzzle  on 

The  man  who  rocks  the  boat; 
And  if  that  deadly  weapon  is 

Not  anywhere  in  sight, 
Just  carry  as  a  substitute 

A  cake  of  dynamite. 

And  should  the  dynamite  be  damp, 

So  damp  'twould  not  explode, 
We  know  of  something  just  as  sure 

To  get  him  out  of  the  road. 
Just  lock  him  up,  compelling  him 

To  sap  his  life  away 
By  smoking  deadly  cigarettes — 

A  hundred,  say,  a  day! 

— Chicago  News. 


Tale  of  a  Mended  Coat. 


It  was  manifestly  my  destiny  to  marry 
a  poor  man — a  destiny  which  had  been 
assigned  to  me  from  childhood,  and 
which  I  fulfilled  at  twenty-one.  That  I 
was  certain  to  do  this  was  a  part  of  my 
education.  My  grandmother  of  revered 
memory  had  foretold  it  when  I  was  a 
wee  toddler,  and  "  Beth  ought  to  marry 
a  poor  man"  was  always  on  the  lips  of 
my  school  and  college  chums. 

"  Marrying  goes  by  destiny,"  laugh- 
ingly quoted  Jean  Barston,  my  bosom 
friend,  when  she  introduced  me  to  her 
wealthy  cousin,  just  home  from  Manila, 
"  therefore,  Cousin  Philip,  you  are  quite 
safe,  for  Beth  is  cut  out  to  be  a  poor 
man's  wife." 

To  tell  why  this  fate  had  been  por- 
tioned out  to  me  seems  like  putting  a 
premium  on  extravagance.  From 
babyhood  I  always  displayed  a  thrifti- 
ness  and  certain  housewifely  traits 
which  my  admiring  parents  found  vastly 
amusing.  My  dolls  were,  I  am  told, 
always  neatly  robed  for  bed  at  night  and 
dressed  neatly  next  morning.  They 
never  played  tea  out  of  pinafores  tied 
under  their  waxen  chins,  while  those 
belonging  to  my  sister  Madge  never  had 
their  gowns  changed  until  the  old  ones 
were  so  soiled  that  auntie,  for  decency's 
sake,  renewed  them,  the  wearers  pass- 
ing their  wretched  nights  under  the  lilac 
bush,  or  on  the  kitchen  dresser,  or  under 
the  range,  or  wherever  their  careless 
mamma  happened  to  leave  them. 

I  must  have  been  a  sad  little  snob,  for 
I  never  asked  Madge  to  bring  her  family 
to  take  tea  with  mine.  I  did  not  want 
my  daintily  dressed  babies  to  sit  at  the 
same  table  with  such  dirty  little  out- 
casts. Madge  married  a  rich  man  (she 
always  declared  she  would),  but  her 
children  in  no  way  resembled  her  dolls. 
They  were  always  as  beautifully  dressed 
as  money  and  a  French  bonnet  could 
keep  them.    Still,  I  felt  whenever  I 


looked  at  Madge's  face  that  money  had 
not  brought  her  happiness. 

Being  a  portionless  girl,  there  was  a 
fitness  in  my  marrying  a  poor  man,  and 
when  Harold  Rogers,  a  briefless  young 
lawyer,  asked  me  to  marry  him,  I  said 
"  Yes"  very  solemnly  and  thankfully,  for 
I  knew  him  to  be  rich  in  goodness  and 
gentleness,  and  took  no  thought  of  his 
lack  of  ducats.  I  had  not  wished  or  ex- 
pected to  become  rich;  still,  I  was  not 
wholly  prepared  for  the  struggle  of  the 
next  few  years.  We  went  to  the  north- 
west to  grow  up  with  the  country,  which 
was  somehow  slow  in  growing.  The  in- 
habitants were  usually  amiable,  and  law 
cases  few  Indeed,  I  always  suspected 
that  Harold  had  a  fashion  of  inducing 
his  clients  to  settle  their  cases  without 
going  into  court;  but  I  had  married  him 
for  his  goodness  and  not  for  gold,  and 
so  I  held  my  peace. 

The  hard  part  of  our  poverty  was  for 
each  to  see  and  know  the  privations  of 
the  other.  Clothes  began  to  wear  out. 
A  woman  can,  however,  always  make  a 
respectable  appearance,  no  matter  how 
shabby  ber  gown,  by  furbishing  it  up 
with  a  ribbon  or  a  bit  of  lace,  and  my 
habit  of  caring  for  trifles  stood  me  in 
good  stead  now.  But  when  Harold's 
overcoat  grew  too  shabby  to  wear,  in 
spite  of  my  skillful  tailoring,  I  must 
confess,  my  heart  ached.  The  winters 
of  Wisconsin  are  not  exactly  balmy,  and 
each  day,  as  Harold  buttoned  his  coat 
tightly  over  his  brave  heart  and  de- 
clared he  "never  felt  the  cold,"  I  knew 
that  I  felt  it  for  him. 

One  day,  as  I  was  rummaging  in  an  old 
trunk  containing  some  relics  of  my  hus- 
band's bachelor  days,  in  the  forlorn  hope 
of  finding  something  that  might  be 
turned  to  account,  I  discovered  at  the 
very  bottom  a  neat  paper  parcel.  On 
being  opened,  this  disclosed  an  interlin- 
ing of  tar  paper,  and  then,  (oh  joy!)  a 
man's  overcoat.  It  was  about  Harold's 
size  and  I  never  doubted  that  it  was  a 
discarded  overcoat  which  he  had  neg- 
lected to  give  away  in  his  palmier  days. 
I  determined  to  repair  it  as  a  surprise. 
It  was  a  soft,  brown  Melton,  and  must 
once  have  been  a  very  handsome  coat; 
fortunately,  the  fashion  of  men's  over- 
coats does  not  very  greatly  change 
even  in  a  decade.  The  sleeves  around 
the  hands  were  worn  and  frayed,  and 
the  linings  in  positive  tatters.  I  ripped 
out  the  latter  and  pressed  one  for  a 
pattern  by  which  to  cut  the  new  ones. 
On  measuring  it  with  his  discarded 
coat,  I  found  that  I  could  afford  to  turn 
up  a  seam  around  the  hand,  which  I 
did,  dampening  the  cloth  around  the 
hands  and  pressing  the  part  to  be 
turned  up  with  a  hot  iron,  first  laying 
a  moist  cloth  over  that  of  the  sleeve,  so 
that  the  iron  would  not  flatten  the  nap 
or  change  the  color. 

I  cut  and  made  the  sleeve  linings, 
and  put  them  in  exactly  as  the  old  ones 
had  been;  next  I  ripped  the  lining  loose 
down  the  front  to  get  at  the  pockets, 
which  needed  repairing,  and  to  sew  the 
buttons  on  properly.  In  one  of  the 
breast  pockets  I  came  upon  a  legal- 
looking  document,  neatly  tied  with  red 
tape,  and  addressed  to  my  husband.  I 
made  a  mental  note  of  this,  to  be  sure 
to  give  it  to  him,  although  I  did  not 
suppose  it  to  be  of  the  least  conse- 
quence, knowing  his  great  carefulness 
in  regard  to  such  matters. 

Meantime  I  went  on  with  my  task 
with  a  light  heart,  fastening  the  torn 
corners  of  the  pockets  to  strong  stays 
on  the  wrong  side,  pressing  them  with 
a  hot  iron,  and  then  turning  the  coat 
and  following  the  old  line  of  stitching. 
Two  of  the  buttons  were  off  and  had 
taken  bits  of  the  cloth  with  them. 
Here  I  felled  under  the  torn  pieces  of 
the  cloth  cut  from  the  wide  under-arm 
seam,  blind-stitching  them  on  the  right 
side  and  sewing  on  a  new  set  of  buttons. 
The  velvet  collar  was  worn  and  greasy. 
Harold's  collars  were  never  greasy, 
and  I  began  to  have  vague  doubts 
about  the  ownership  of  the  coat. 

But  I  was  growing  interested  in  my 
task,  and  it  would  never  do  to  retreat 
now;  so  with  a  small  scissors  I  ripped 
off  the  offending  velvet,  and  found  in 
my  hat  box  a  piece  of  the  exact  blue- 
black  shade  needed.  From  this  I  cut  a 
new  collar,  using  the  old  one,  after 
pressing,  for  a  pattern.  In  mending 
men's  clothes,  neatness  will  sometimes 
supply  the  place  of  skill,  but  nothing 


will  supply  the  place  of  neatness.  Bast- 
ing the  velvet  evenly  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  coat  at  the  neck  with  very  close 
stitches,  so  that  it  would  not  shove 
under  the  foot  of  the  machine,  I 
stitched,  pressed  and  turned  the  velvet 
smoothly  over  the  collar,  giving  three 
rows  of  basting;  then  turned  the  edge 
of  that  of  the  collar  and  basted  again, 
finally  herring-bone  stitched  the  velvet 
to  it  with  silk  of  the  same  color,  and 
fine,  even  stitches.  I  worked  all  the 
buttonholes  over  with  heavy  twist,  and 
brushed  my  prize  thoroughly,  cleaning 
all  spots  with  ammonia,  alcohol  and 
emulsion  of  castile  soap. 

I  awaited  Harold's  return  in  the 
evening  in  a  state  bordering  on  mild 
frenzy,  which  I  still  remember  with 
pleasurable  emotions.  I  know  nothing 
like  it  now,  when  he  can  drive  to  his 
tailor's  and  order  a  new  coat  whenever 
he  feels  inclined  to  do  so.  There  is  a 
pleasure  in  economy  that  the  rich  never 
know — unless  they  have  once  been  poor. 

After  dinner  Harold  asked  me  to 
walk  with  him.  This  was  our  usual 
custom,  but  he  never  omitted,  in  his 
sweet,  loverlike  way,  to  ask  it  as  a 
favor.  For  some  time  we  had  not  gone 
out  except  in  the  evening,  when  I  could 
wear  my  heavy  shawl,  which  kept  out 
the  cold,  but  would  not  have  passed 
muster  in  the  daylight. 

Harold  went  for  his  old  coat,  which 
he  could  wear  at  night,  and  quite  inno- 
cently, in  the  dim  light  of  the  hall,  put 
on  instead  the  one  at  which  I  had 
worked  all  day.  He  fumbled  for  a 
certain  pocket,  and  then  came  into  the 
light  of  the  parlor,  looking  at  the  coat 
in  a  bewildered  way.  Then,  with  a 
laugh,  he  called  out:  "I  say,  Beth, 
here's  a  good  joke.  George  Marston 
must  have  gone  home  with  my  old  coat 
last  night  and  left  this.  I  wonder  he 
has  not  sent  around  for  it." 

I  felt  that  the  moment  had  come  for 
my  denouement,  and  unfolded  my  story, 
pointing  out  the  improvements  I  had 
made  in  his  discarded  coat.  To  my  dis- 
may, he  began  to  take  it  off,  looking  a 
little  pale,  and  saying,  "I  don't  think 
I  shall  like  to  wear  this  coat,  although 
I  shall  always  love  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
work  these  little  fingers  have  put  on 
it."  Then,  seeing  my  look  of  disap- 
pointment, he  hastened  to  kiss  my 
hands,  adding,  "Sit  down  and  let  me 
tell  you  its  story." 

"  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  of  my 
very  wealthy  but  eccentric  uncle,  who 
died  after  our  marriage.  I  was  named 
after  him  and,  as  I  was  his  only  rela- 
tive, with  the  exception  of  a  nephew  of 
his  deceased  wife,  who  was  dissipated, 
it  was  pretty  generally  supposed  that 
he  had  made  me  his  heir.  A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  asked  me  to  comply 
with  certain  conditions  that  restrained 
my  persona]  liberties,  which  I  refused 
to  do.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  sur- 
prise that  on  the  opening  of  the  will  I 
found  myself  not  mentioned  in  it.  It 
was  dated  six  months  before  his  death, 
and  it  was  the  belief  of  his  confidential 
servant  that  he  had  made  another, 
although  it  could  not  be  found.  A 
month  before  his  death,  my  uncle  had 
driven  to  his  lawyer's,  who  was  out  of 
town;  then  had  gone  to  another,  whose 
name  and  address  the  coachman  had 
not  remembered.  On  his  way  home, 
he  was  siezed  with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
and  never  spoke  again.  A  few  hours 
before  his  death  he  seemed  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  made  them  understand  by 
signs  that  he  wanted  his  overcoat 
brought  to  him.  Whatever  his  purpose 
was,  his  nerveless  fingers  failed  to 
effect  it.  With  a  final  effort,  he  gasped 
my  name,  and  upon  being  asked  if  the 
coat  should  be  given  to  me,  he  signed, 
"Yes." 

His  valet,  with  whom  I  had  always 
been  a  favorite,  in  the  days  when  I  was 
my  uncle's  also,  was  still  devoted  to 
me,  and  after  telling  me  this  at  the 
funeral,  dispatched  the  coat  to  my  ad- 
dress. I  never  opened  the  parcel;  and, 
Beth,  dear,  1  loved  the  old  man,  and 
even  in  our  dire  distress  I  cannot  wear 
his  coat." 

"I  see  it  all  now,  Harold,"  I  gasped. 
"  I  cost  you  your  uncle's  money." 

"And  what  would  it  have  been  worth 
to  me  without  you,  sweetheart  ?  "  and 
Harold  took  me  in  his  arms,  kissing 
the  color  back  to  my  cheeks. 

Just  then  I  remembered  the  docu- 


ment I  had  found  in  the  pocket,  and 
flying  from  the  room,  returned  with  it, 
saying,  breathlessly,  "  Maybe— maybe 
— I  have  restored  it  to  you.  Look  at 
this.  I  found  it  in  the  pocket  of  the 
coat." 

It  proved  to  be  a  will  executed  on  the 
very  day  of  his  uncle's  seizure,  leaving 
everything  to  his  "  beloved  nephew  and 
namesake,  Harold  Rodgers."  Strange- 
ly enough,  the  lawyer  who  drew  the 
will  had  died  before  old  Harold  Rogers, 
and  the  clerks  in  his  employ  had  gone 
elsewhere.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  will 
survived  all  the  perils  and  practices  of 
the  probate  court. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  not  that  a 
girl  who  has  the  domestic  faculties 
largely  developed  is  therefore  certain 
to  marry  a  poor  man,  but  that  every 
girl  who  expects  to  become  a  wife 
should  know  how  to  mend  a  coat. 


How  to  Judge  the  Weather. 

Now  that  it  has  been  established  that 
Fahrenheit  was  not  the  original  inventor 
of  the  thermometer,  Stevenson's  lin- 
seed oil  thermometer,  which  was 
graduated  by  placing  in  ice  in  order  to 
find  a  degree  suitable  to  be  called  zero, 
and  again  the  temperature  of  the  body 
was  called  12,  and  the  point  at  which 
water  begins  to  boil,  as  22,  is  conceded 
to  be  the  first. 

Now  comes  up  the  couplets  by  which 
the  old-timer  foretold  by  barometric 
intuition  what  the  weather  would  be. 
There  was  just  enough  fact  in  the  old 
signs  and  omens  to  cause  them  to  be 
remembered  best  in  rhyme. 

Rainbow  at  night,  sailor's  delight; 
Rainbow  in  the  morning,  sailor  take  warn- 
ing; 

Rainbow  at  noon,  rain  very  soon. 

A  combination  of  rain  and  sunshine 
was  also  supposed  to  bring  rain  the 
next  day. 

Another  verse  which  found  favor  was: 

Evening  red  and  morning  gray, 
Will  set  the  traveler  on  his  way. 
Evening  gray  and  morning  red, 
Will  pour  down  rain  upon  his  head. 

This  is  but  an  adaptation  of  the  adage 
that  a  red  sunset  is  a  sign  of  clear 
weather.  And  if  the  sun  goes  down  in 
a  cloud,  rain  will  surely  come  the  next 
day. 

If  it  clears  off  in  the  night,  look  for 
rain  the  next  day. 

If  smoke  from  the  chimney  settles  in- 
stead of  rising,  there  is  a  storm  at  hand. 

When  sound  travels  a  long  distance, 
there  is  also  a  storm  near. 

Never  expect  much  storm  iu  the  old 
of  the  moon.  The  absence  of  dew  and 
an  unusually  heavy  dew  are  alike  fore- 
runners of  rain. 

Not  much  frost  need  be  expected  in 
the  light  of  the  moon. 

An  owl  hooting  in  the  hollow  is  a  sign 
of  cold  storm;  on  the  hill  it  foretells  a 
thaw. 

If  the  hornets  build  low,  the  winter 
will  be  hard. 

When  leaves  fall  early,  the  winter 
will  be  long. 

When  snow  falls  on  a  hard  road,  it 
will  not  last  long. 

The  last  spring  snowstorm  never 
comes  until  after  the  "sugar  snow," 
which  may  be  recognized  by  coming  in 
unusually  large  flakes  and  only  lasting 
a  few  minutes. 

If  the  hog's  pelt  is  found  big  at  the 
front,  the  first  part  of  the  winter  will 
be  the  most  severe;  if  the  reverse  is 
true,  we  may  look  for  hard  weather  in 
February  and  March. 

Bright  northern  lights  bring  severe 
cold. 

If  the  sun  shines  on  the  second  day  of 
February  so  as  to  permit  the  woodchuck 
to  see  its  shadow,  it  will  go  back  into 
its  hole  and  remain  six  weeks. 

If  March  comes  in  like  a  lamb,  it  will 
go  out  like  a  lion.  In  other  words,  one 
extreme  at  the  beginning  promises  the 
reverse  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Sun-dogs  indicate  a  bad  storm. 

Distant  sounds  heard  distinctly  fore- 
bode no  good  weather. 

If  the  sun  "draws  up  water,"  it  will 
rain. 

The  pitcher  sweating  and  the  tea- 
kettle boiling  dry  also  indicate  rain. 

Cobwebs  thickly  spread  upon  the 
grass  are  an  indication  of  fair  weather. 

Animal  life  seems,  according  to  the 
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Don't  get  Angry 

with  your  razor.  It  has  a 
temper  of  its  own.  It 
will  work  well  if  you  use 

WILLIAMS'  IWS 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B    Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


popular  notion,  to  have  peculiar  warn- 
ings regarding  the  weather  changes. 
Some  of  these  are  explainable  by  natural 
causes.  It  is  a  fact,  recognized  by  all 
intelligent  stockmen,  that  cattle  have 
an  intimation  of  an  approaching  storm 
some  hours  before  it  is  visible  to  the 
human  eye.  There  is  a  certain  rest- 
lessness which  the  cowboy  has  learned 
to  interpret  at  once. 

When  you  see  a  pig  pasturing  in  the 
field  build  for  itself  a  nest,  you  may 
look  for  a  storm. 

Chickens  take  extra  pains  in  oiling 
their  feathers  just  before  a  rain. 

If  peafowls  send  forth  quail  cries 
"more  wet"  from  the  meadow,  the 
farmer  works  briskly  to  get  his  hay 
under  shelter. 

If  the  chickweed  and  scarlet  pimpernel 
expand  their  tiny  petals,  rain  need  not 
be  expected  for  a  few  hours. 

Bees  work  with  redoubled  energy 
just  before  a  rain. 

If  the  flies  are  unusually  persistent 
either  in  the  house  or  around  stock, 
there  is  rain  in  the  air. 

The  cricket  sings  at  the  approach  of 
cold  weather. 

Squirrels  store  a  large  supply  of  nuts 
and  the  husks  of  corn  are  unusually  thick 
before  a  cold  winter. 

The  buds  of  the  deciduous  trees  have 
a  firmer  protecting  coat  if  a  severe 
winter  is  at  hand. 

If  the  poplar  or  quaking  asp  leaves 
turn  up  the  under  side,  rain  will  soon 
follow. 

If  the  fog  rises  in  the  morning,  it  is  a 
sign  of  rain;  if  it  settles  a  clear  day 
may  be  expected. 

Watch  the  smallest  cloud  you  see.  If 
it  increases  in  size,  it  is  going  to  rain; 
if  it  melts  away  and  vanishes  com- 
pletely, fair  weather  will  follow. 

If  the  camphor  bottle  becomes  roily 
it  is  going  to  storm.  When  it  clears, 
settled  weather  may  be  expected.  This 
idea  has  seemingly  been  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  our  cheap  barometers. 
The  main  trouble  is  they  seldom  foretell 
the  change  until  about  the  time  it 
arrives. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  rheumatic  can 
always  tell  in  his  bones  when  a  storm 
is  approaching,  and  to  this  prognostica- 
tion the  octogenarian  of  today  is  as  firm 
an  advocate  as  were  his  forefathers. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Old-Time  Molasses  Cookies. — Beat 
three  eggs,  add  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
of  molasses  and  another  of  butter,  one  of 
sour  cream  and  half  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water  in  which  is  dissolved  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  soda.  Mix  soft  and  roll  thicker 
than  ordinarily  for  cookies.  Use  what- 
ever flour  is  necessary. 

Fruit  Biscuit. — Mix  half  a  cupful  of 
butter  in  four  cupfuls  of  bread  dough, 
also  a  half  cupful  of  sugar,  a  third  of  a 
cupful  of  chopped  citron,  the  same  of 
figs  and  candied  cherries;  add  four  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Then  knead  thoroughly 
and  set  to  rise.  When  light,  made  into 
biscuit  form,  brush  with  the  white  of 
an  egg,  dust  with  sugar  and  set  again 
to  rise.    Then  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Creamed  Eggs. — Pour  into  a  sauce- 
pan half  a  pint  of  milk,  three  table 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  a  saltspoonful  of 
salt,  a  little  celery  salt  and  a  dash  of 
pepper;  thicken  with  a  little  flour  made 
smooth  in  milk,  and  allow  it  to  boil  up 
once.  Have  prepared  five  or  six  eggs 
that  have  been  hard  boiled,  crumble 
one  of  them  into  the  mixture,  arrange 
the  others  in  thick  slices  in  the  center 
of  a  hot  platter,  turn  the  cream  over 


them  and  garnish  with  three-cornered 
pieces  of  toast  and  an  occasional  sprig 
of  parsley.    Serve  very  hot. 

Hollandaise  Sauce.  —  Hollandaise 
sauce  is  the  best  sauce  for  an  ordinary 
boiled  fish,  like  halibut.  The  following 
rule  will  make  sufficient  sauce  to  serve 
with  two  or  three  pounds  of  fish:  Mix 
together  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
half  a  bay  leaf,  half  a  dozen  whole 
peppers,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  onion 
juice.  Then  add  a  cupful  of  stock,  or 
water,  and  juice  of  a  lemon.  Place  the 
bowl  containing  the  sauce  in  a  pan  of 
water  and  stir  it  until  the  butter  melts. 
If  the  butter  is  very  fresh  add  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Take  from  the  fire 
and  stir  a  very  little  of  the  mixture 
into  the  well  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
Then  gradually  stir  the  eggs  into  the 
remainder  of  the  sauce.  Return  it  to 
the  fire  and  stir  the  sauce  steadily  un- 
til it  thickens.  It  will  take  about  five 
minutes.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  the  sauce  is  ready  to  be  served 
with  the  fish. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  tablespoonful  of  sal-soda,  over 
which  boiling  water  is  poured,  is  recom- 
mended for  taking  stains  off  coffee  pots. 
With  this  treatment  no  boiling  is  neces- 
sary. 

A  reliable  test  for  mushrooms,  says 
an  experienced  housekeeper,  is  to  put 
a  bit  of  silver,  such  as  a  well  washed 
dime,  into  a  dish  in  which  they  are 
cooked.  If  it  discolors,  the  mushrooms 
are  unfit  for  food. 

The  woman  who  keeps  house  should 
pay  a  daily  visit  to  the  cellar  and  see 
that  it  is  aired,  even  if  she  has  to  neg- 
lect her  parlor.  Enough  germs  may 
lurk  in  the  willing:  leaves  of  a  cabbage 
or  a  handful  of  decaying  potatoes,  to 
cause  inexplicable  illness  in  her  family. 

A  veteran  housekeeper  says  that 
washing  lamp  chimneys  is  a  waste  of 
time.  Just  hold  them  over  the  steam 
from  a  boiling  tea  kettle,  then  rub  them 
off  with  a  dry  newspaper  folded  up  into  a 
wad,  and  lastly  with  a  soft  cloth,  and 
they  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Washing  makes  chimneys  brittle,  any- 
way. 

The  very  best  fruit  ice  cream  is  made 
by  whipping  cream  and  partially  freez- 
ing. Meanwhile  mash  the  fruit  with 
plenty  of  sugar  and  stir  it  into  the 
cream,  and  complete  the  freezing  pro- 
cess. When  cream  is  whipped  it  goes 
further,  besides  making  a  lighter  ice 
cream.  The  fruit  does  not  require 
much  freezing. 

Treat  the  baby  as  a  tropical  plant, 
advises  Good  Housekeeping,  and  do  not 
try  to  toughen  him  by  taking  him  out 
every  day.  Thirty-five  degrees  is  cold 
enough  for  a  child  under  two  years. 
Never  take  him  out  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  dark  and  rainy,  and  keep  him 
in  the  sunshine  and  out  of  the  wind  as 
much  as  possible.  Protect  the  eyes 
from  the  sun  always  with  a  dark  um- 
brella. 


when  you  have 

Cramps,  Colic,  Diarrhoea 

or  similar  troubles 

with 

(PKBRT  DAVIS') 

It  never  fails  to  give  prompt  relief.  It'a 
t.:e  best  physician  you  could  employ. 


DOWDEN  POTATO 
DIGGERS 


The  machines  that  get  all  the  x\S^\~j)  potatoes  in  I 
any  kind  of  soil,  deep  or  shallow.N^j  smooth  or  I 
rough.  Delivered  to  pickers  clean  and  sound. 

Easily  handled,  strong  and  durable.  Simplest  and 
muM  practical  machine  made  for  potato  harvesting. 
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QUALITY 

The  Kind  That  Satisfies 
The  Kind  That  Gratifies 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY, 

San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  110.50  TO  816.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.  Postomce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  ROME,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 

Cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1905,  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  on  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  company,  as  follows:  On 
term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  an- 
num, and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  Z\i  per 
cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and 
after  Saturday,  July  1,  1905. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 


Dividend  Notice. 

SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK, 

316  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  dividends 
upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-quar- 
ter (3)4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  will  be 
payable  on  and  after  July  1,  1905. 

FRED  W.  RAY,  Secretary. 


Dividend  Notice. 
SAVINGS    AND    LOAN  SOCIETY, 

101  MONTGOMERY  ST.  COR.  OF  SUTTER. 

Has  declared  a  dividend  for  the  term  ending  June 
30,  1905.  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  (3V4)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Saturday,  July  1,  1905. 

EDWIN  BONNELL,  Asst.  Cashier. 


TENTS ! 

IRRIGATION  HOSE,  ETC 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

SUN  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

603  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ROSS  mcMAHON 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 

Tents  Rented. 
Bags,  Tents,  Awnings,  Hammocks  and  Covers. 
35  MARKET  STREET, 
Phone  Bush  858.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DR. G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 
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Glenn  County,    •   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  olosest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

R.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County.  California 


SPECIAL! 

I  offer  for  a  short  time  only  a  splendid  46-aore 
tract  of  land  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which 
for  a  Summer  Resort  is  ideal,  being  so  situated  as 
to  be  free  from  fogs  and  wind  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  hills  and  valleys.  Fenced  and 
cross-fenced;  beautiful  groves  of  natural  woods; 
delightful  and  healthful  climate.  About  2500  as- 
sorted fruit  trees,  and  Ave  acres  in  table  grapes. 
Location  iYt  miles  from  Los  Gatos.  Fine  house  7 
rooms;  barn  and  outbuildings;  purest  mountain 
water  in  abundance.   Prioe  16000. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


ta 


We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 

one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  blook  wait  of  City  Hill, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Prcs't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  185;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay.  116:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  150.  Established  IBM.  Send  for  Circular. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  July  5.  1906. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Julv.  Sept. 

Wednesday  S  905*®   91*         86  @  87?» 

Thursday   905i@   92ft         87  @  89j< 

Friday     94  88M®  90H 

Saturday   92?a@   94^         89%@  90% 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                       55  54®  56  54  M%m56% 

Thursday                         54V  ^  53«®M«4 

Friday                                54Va5n'i  54  (ai543s 

Saturday                           5558®50ie  54M@547i 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  In  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May,  1906. 

Wednesday  SI  38?i®l  395i         %  @  

Thursday   1  39  VI  M%   @  

Friday  1  41   @1  41%   @  

Wheat. 

Transactions  in  spot  wheat  continue 
light.  There  is  nothing  as  yet  doing  for 
export,  and  the  little  wheat  that  is  selling 
is  going  to  the  country  for  chicken  feed 
purposes.  Stocks  of  wheat  in  the  country 
are  generally  low  and  the  prices  being 
realized  for  small  lots  for  chicken  feed  are 
far  above  the  export  basis.  The  aggre- 
gate of  this  business  is  now  quite  large  and 
is  expected  to  increase  for  several  weeks. 
When  the  new  wheat  comes  in  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  check  this  movement  prices 
may  recede  enough  to  permit  of  buying 
for  export;  but,  in  view  of  the  crop  re- 
ports now  coming  in,  shippers  are  not 
hopeful  of  doing  much  this  year.  The 
possibility  of  an  European  war  may  ad- 
vance foreign  markets  to  a  parity  with 
the  California  market,  but  this  possibility 
is  considered  remote.  The  action  of 
President  Diaz  of  Mexico  in  suspending 
the  import  duty  on  wheat  shipped  to 
Mexico  prior  to  August  31st  has  had  a 
hardening  tendency  on  local  prices.  Late 
reports  from  the  country  are  pessimistic 
and  indicate  that  the  new  wheat  will  fall 
below  previous  estimates  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  rate  situation  is  un- 
changed. None  of  the  disengaged  ton- 
nage in  the  harbor  has  been  chartered  for 
grain  and  the  outlook  for  activity  in  this 
line  is  poor. 

California  Milling  11  55  @1  65 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    @  

Cal.  No.  1  wheat   1  50   @1  55 

Oregon  Club  150    @1  55 

PRICES  OE  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905,  wheat  11.4254  was  bid. 


Trading  has  not  been  very  heavy  this 
week.  The  export  business  shows  a  tend- 
ency to  drop  off,  owing  to  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Oriental  trade.  The  new 
Japanese  duty  on  flour  took  effect  on  July 
1st  and  speculators  in  Japan  are  heavily 
loaded.  They  bought  for  several  months 
ahead  and  have  apparently  overloaded 
the  market.  Several  failures  in  Hong- 
kong and  elsewhere  are  reported  as  a  re- 
sult. Locally  the  situation  is  about  as 
heretofore,  with  prices  well  maintained. 
The  stock  of  old  flour  is  not  heavy  and 
the  mills  are  generally  waiting  for  new 
wheat. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50   @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  (35  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00   @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

The  barley  market  showed  considerable 
activity  in  spot  during  the  past  week, 
more,  in  fact,  than  for  some  time  past. 
The  market  has  generally  favored  the 
sellers  and,  in  spite  of  the  holiday  dull- 
ness, prices  have  been  stiff  owing  to  mod- 
erate receipts.  Good  feed  barley  has 
scored  an  advance,  some  sales  having 
been  made  at  97$.  The  scarcity  of  spot 
barley  is  expected  to  hold  the  price  at  or 
above  present  figures  until  the  new  bar- 
ley comes  in.  Barley  to  arrive  is  un- 
changed, no  new  estimates  as  to  size  of 
coming  crop  having  been  given  out.  The 
export  situation  is  similar  to  that  of 
wheat.  For  the  time  being,  feed  barley 
is  quoted  above  brewing  for  export  and 
this  prevents  all  thought  of  exporting. 
The  new  crop  will,  however,  be  large 
enough  to  allow  of  some  exporting  and 
prices  are  expected  to  come  down  to  an 
export  basis. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  spot  I  95  ®  9754 

Feed,  fair  to  good,  to  arrive   8754®  9254 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  old     ®  

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   l  10  ®l  15 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  ®l  my, 

Oata. 

The  market  for  new  red  oats  is  weaker 
this  week  under  fairly  large  offerings.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  arrivals  are  less 


than  was  to  be  expected,  though  the 
usual  large  arrivals  are  expected  from 
now  on.  Black  oats  are  now  out  of  the 
market,  except  a  small  quantity  of  old 
black  which  is  firmly  held  at  $1.4*5.  There 
is  but  little  doing  in  future  oats,  the 
tendency  of  buyers  being  to  await  further 
evidence  as  to  the  quality  and  size  of  the 
crop. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  t  @  

White,  good  to  choice    @  

White,  poor  to  fair    ®  

Milling    @  

Black  oats   1  45  @  

Red,  fair  to  choice  new   1  10  ®1  25 

Corn 

Locally  the  corn  market  has  been  life- 
less during  the  past  week,  owing  partly 
to  shortage  of  stock.  There  are  now  no 
offerings  of  Egyptian  white  or  brown 
corn  and  none  are  expected  before  the 
new  crop  comes  in.  Arrivals  of  Eastern 
corn,  mainly  for  export,  continue  about 
as  for  some  weeks  past. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  Cal  SI  4254@1  4754 

Large  Yellow   1  40  @1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  47%@1  5254 

Egyptian  White    @  

Egyptian  Brown    @  

Eastern,  sacked   1  35  @1  45 

Bye. 

The  market  for  spot  rye  continues  to 
favor  sellers,  though  the  demand  is  now 
very  light.  Prices  are  still  held  as  here- 
tofore and  no  change  is  expected  before 
the  new  crop  comes  in,  though  an  occa- 
sional sale  may  be  made  either  above  or 
below  quotations  according  to  buying  or 
selling  pressure. 

Good  to  choice       .  .11  40  ®1  45 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  now  no  buckwheat  in  first 
hands  and  quotations  are  entirely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice  *2  25    @2  50 

Beans. 

There  has  been  some  buying  of  beans 
this  week  and  stocks  have  been  still  fur- 
ther reduced.  The  indications  are  that 
stocks  will  be  well  cleaned  up  by  the  time 
new  beans  come  in.  The  market  is  now 
entirely  bare  of  pea  beans  and  kidneys  are 
no  longer  quotable.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  speculative  buying  on  any  line. 
Limas  still  continue  to  move  more  slowly 
than  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  8   @  

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  30  @3  60 

Large  White   2  50   @2  90 

Pinks   3  50   @4  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  65  @4  00 

Red  Kidneys     @  

Reds   6  00   @6  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  50   @5  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  15 

Dried  Peas. 

The  demand  for  feed  peas  continues  to 
be  the  chief  feature  of  the  market.  The 
better  grades  are  being  traded  in  very 
lightly.  Small  Garbanzos  are  no  longer 
in  the  market.  Eastern  peas  are  quoted 
at  from  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   @3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small     @  

Niles   1  50  @2  00 

Hops. 

But  little  business  has  been  done  in  this 
market  during  the  past  week.  Prices 
show  a  tendency  to  weaken.  Some  sales 
of  1904  hops  have  been  made  at  20  and 
some  even  at  19c.  The  growing  crop  is 
being  talked  of  at  from  16c  to  18c,  with 
some  sales  at  the  former  figure.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  quantity  on  hand  is  very  light, 
while  in  Oregon  the  holdover  crop  is 
heavy.  There  is  continued  talk  of  a 
growers'  pool  in  Oregon  and  such  a  move- 
ment will  undoubtedly  be  favored  by  the 
members  of  last  year's  pool  who  are  still 
holding  out.  Those  who  have  been 
obliged  to  sell  last  year's  hops  at  less  than 
they  were  originally  offered  are  expected 
to  keep  out  of  the  pool,  however.  The 
present  warm  weather  is  expected  to  do 
much  for  the  crops,  both  as  to  size  and 
quality.  It  will  also  bring  new  hops  into 
the  market  earlier  than  was  expected. 
Estimates  of  the  California  crop  range 
from  70,000  to  75,000  bales.  The  Oregon 
crop  will  go  between  115,000  and  120,000 
bales  and  the  Washington  crop  between 
45,000  and  50,000  bales.  Sacramento  val- 
ley hops  are  expected  to  come  in  about 
August  10th,  while  other  California 
hops  may  not  reach  the  market  before 
August  25th.  Reports  from  the  country 
are  generally  favorable.  The  ravages  of 
lice  in  some  of  the  Sonoma  county  yards 
have  been  checked  by  the  warmer 
weather.  The  Eastern  situation  con- 
tinues about  as  last  week.  The  holidays 
have  interfered  with  business  on  the  New 
York  market. 

Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal          20   IS  23 

Wool. 

The  California  clip  is  now  practically 
all  in,  though  a  few  small  lots  are  still 
held  by  growers  in  Humboldt  county. 
But  little  is  doing  in  San  Francisco  and 
prices  are  hard  to  establish.  At  Ukiah 
sales  were  effected  this  week  at  27c  and 


one  at  28c.  A  small  lot  sold  at  Healds- 
burg  for  29}c.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  outlook  for  fall  wool  either  on  the 
coast  or  in  the  East. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  27  @30 

Northern,  free  25  @27 

Northern,  defective  22  @24 

Middle  County,  free  25  @— 

Middle  County,  defective  20  @22 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  20  @22 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  16  @18 

Oregon,  valley  26  ®28 

Eastern  Oregon  16  @22 

Nevada  20  @24 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  have  been  some  changes  in  the 
hay  market  notwithstanding  the  limited 
transactions  due  to  the  holidays.  Stocks 
of  old  hay  have  been  considerably  reduced 
with  but  little  variation  in  prices.  Re- 
ceipts of  new  hay  have  not  been  heavy, 
but  they  have  shown  some  improvement 
in  quality.  Heavier  receipts  axe  expected 
from  now  on,  as  is  usually  the  case  after 
July  4th.  During  the  past  week  choice 
new  Wheat  hay  has  been  quoted  as  high 
as  $14,  while  some  new  Alfalfa,  classed  as 
"poor  to  fair,"  has  been  sold  as  low  as  $6 
and  $7.  Prime  quality  second-cutting 
Alfalfa  continues  to  be  held  at  $10. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  t  8  50  @  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat                             7  00  @  12  00 

Tame  Oat                                     6  00  @  11  00 

Wild  Oat                                      5  00  <a  8  00 

Alfalfa,  prime   10  00  (S)   

Alfalfa,  poor  to  fair                     6  00  (S)  1  00 

OLD  HAY. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  tlO  00  ®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat                              9  00  @  13  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice                750  @  11  50 

Wild  Oat                                     6  00  @  9  00 

Barley                                           7  00  @  10  00 

Clover                                           6  00  @  900 

Stock  hay                                      5  00  @  6  50 

Compressed                                 10  00  @  13  00 

Straw,     bale                                80  @  50 

■ULUtoffa. 

The  market  for  the  general  run  of  mill- 
stuffs  has  been  of  an  inactive  holiday 
character.  Most  varieties  are  fairly 
steady  in  price,  owing  rather  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  sellers  than  to  any  particular 
buying  inquiry.  Rolled  barley  continues 
to  sag. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  Tj»  ton  118  00   ©  20  00 

Bran,  ¥  ton   21  00   @  22  00 

Middlings   24  50  ©  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50  @  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   20  75  @  21  50 

Cornmeal   30  00  @  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  00   @  31  00 

Oilcake  Meal   S3  50  @  35  00 

Seed*. 

The  previous  inactivity  in  the  seed 
trade  has  been  emphasized  this  week  by 
the  holiday  quietness.  Stocks  are  light 
and  most  varieties  are  firmly  held.  Flax- 
seed is  particularly  firm.  Alfalfa  seed  is 
again  quoted,  the  asking  price  being  11c. 

Flax   12  25  @  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  25   @  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  11  @— 

Canary   65f@  6H 

Rape   254®  8 

Hemp   354®— 

Timothy   5  ®  554 

Honey. 

There  has  been  no  wholesale  movement 
in  honey  this  week  and  no  new  features 
have  developed. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  — 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   ®  4% 

Extracted,  Amber   3  @  354 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   254®— 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  @— 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Beeswax. 

The  export  demand  for  wax  continues 
without  change.  There  is  practically  no 
domestic  demand.    Prices  are  steady. 

Good  to  choice,  light  $  lb  27  @29 

Dark  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Heats. 

Owing  to  the  general  suspension  of  bus- 
iness during  several  days  of  the  week, 
there  was  practically  no  large  trading, 
and  the  situation,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
gauged,  is  as  at  last  reported.  The  de- 
mand is  poor,  especially  for  beef  and  mut- 
ton. The  hog  market  is  believed  to  be  in 
good  shape,  though  probably  not  quite  so 
strong  as  a  week  ago. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50Ji,  whloh 
Is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft   5  @  5J4 

Beef,  2nd  quality   454®  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   354®  4J< 

Mutton — ewes,  6®7c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  fbs   5*6®  5* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   554 

Hogs,  small,  fat   554®  6% 

Veal,  large,  »B>   5  ®7 

Veal,  small,  »  tt>   7  @  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  %  lb   8  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  "$  Tb   8   (8  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

After  easing  off  for  a  week  or  more 
owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
hides  may  now  be  quoted  about  Jc.  lower 
than  heretofore.    Owing  partly  to  the 


semi-annual  stock-taking  and  partly  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Japanese  demand 

for  leather,  tanners  have  not  been  buy- 
ing hides.  Dealers  report  that  they  would 
now  sell  their  present  holdings  at  Jc.  less 
than  a  week  ago.  Tallow  continues  weak 
at  previous  prices. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fbs  1154®—     11  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs. . . .  104®—  10  @— 
Light  Steers,  under  48  fts  ...  .1054®—  10  @— 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fbs.  .1054®—  10  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  1054®—      10  @— 

Stags  7  ®8       7  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  1054®-      10  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Veal  11  @12      11  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  12  @13     12  @— 

Dry  Hides  19  @—      19  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  16  @17      15  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  20  @2l      19  ®— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f,  skin  1  50@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,     skin   90@1  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling.  V  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  .3  00®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  76@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry, small  1  00@— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @454 

Tallow,  poorer  grades    2>4@354 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Although  transactions  have  been  light 
during  the  :past  week,  the  market  is  firm 
and  the  situation  continues  to  favor  sell- 
ers. Dealers  seem  convinced  of  their  abil- 
ity to  control  the  situation,  and  do  not 
anticipate  any  falling  off  in  the  demand  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  advance. 

Bean  Bags  •  5^®— 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   654@754 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6  @754 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   :  -o'u 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.     — (§>■ — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tb   82  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  3540>   30  @ — 

Poultry. 

Owing  to  the  holiday  season  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
good  chickens,  though  there  has  been  no 
advance  in  quotations.  Receipts  have 
been  light  in  most  lines.  Good  large 
young  roosters  continue  in  good  demand. 
Friers  are  commencing  to  come  in  rather 
freely  and  unless  of  extra  size  are  selling 
for  the  same  as  broilers.  The  market  for 
ducks  is  very  dull,  the  only  sale  being  a 
forced  one.  Turkeys  are  in  good  demand 
under  light  receipts. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  f  lb  I   24   ®  26 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  »  lb   18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  B>   18  @  20 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   4  00  ®450 

Hens,  large   5  00  @  5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00   ®  7  00 

Fryers  ...350  @450 

Broilers,  large   2  50  @  3  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   1  75  @  2  25 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   3  50   ®4  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   350  @450 

Geese,  »  pair   1  50  @  1  75 

Goslings,  f  pair   1  50   @  1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen.   125  @150 

Pigeons,  youov   1  50  ®  1  75 

Bntter. 

Fine  butter  is  in  good  demand.  The 
best  creamery  butter  in  1J  and  2-pound 
cubes  is  in  especially  good  request.  There 
is  an  easing  up  on  tub  butter,  as  the  stor- 
age season  is  practically  over.  Dairy  but- 
ter is  arriving  in  smaller  quantities  and  in 
very  poor  condition,  owing  to  the 
weather.  If  the  present  warm  weather 
continues  it  will  lead  to  an  advance  in 
creamery  butter,  and  to  a  drop  in  dairy, 
as  receipts  of  the  latter  are  already  in 
bad  shape. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  D)   20  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   19  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   18  @— 

Dairy,  select   18  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   17  ffl— 

Dairy,  seconds   17  @— 

Mixed  Store   15  @17 

Cheese. 

Cheese  continues  rather  weak  for  most 
varieties.  Receipts  have  not  been  heavy 
nor  has  the  quantity  been  very  high, 
owing  to  the  hot  weather.  Late  arrivals 
are  not  satisfactory  for  storing,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  cheesemakers  have  rushed 
in  stocks  to  take  advantage  of  prices. 
Less  California  cheese  has  been  produced 
than  to  the  same  date  last  year,  but  offer- 
ings of  Oregon  cheese  will  prevent  any 
advance  in  price.  Some  large  shipments 
have  been  brought  to  San  Francisco  from 
Coos  Bay,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no 
general  movement  of  Oregon  cheese  to 
California. 

California,  fanoy  fiat,  new   10  ® — 

California,  good  to  choice   954®— 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®  954 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®12 

Eastern,  new   1254®  1354 

Eggs. 

Receipts  are  heavy,  both  local  and  East- 
ern eggs  arriving  freely.  The  market  has 
been  dull  during  the  past  week.  Storage 
operations  have  ceased  and  the  over- 
supply,  togethe  iwith  the  holdings,  have 
placed  the  advantage  with  buyers.  A 
firm  feeling  in  California  select  is,  how- 
ever, manifested. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  @21 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  18  ®19 

California,  good  to  choice  store   16  ®17 

Eastern  firsts   1Z**S12 

Eastern  seconds   IB  ®16 
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Potatoes. 

The  feature  of  the  week  was  a  drop  in 
prices  which  followed  heavy  arrivals  of 
new  stock.  There  has  been  very  little 
output  for  the  new  potatoes  so  far,  owing 
to  the  holidays.  The  quality  is  good,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  where  there  was  dam- 
age by  sunburn  after  the  potatoes  were 
dug.  The  size  is  good.  There  are  some 
reports  of  potatoes  being  rushed  in  before 
being  fully  matured.  There  are  probably 
not  over  five  or  six  cars  of  old  potatoes 
left  on  the  market,  and  these  will  be  taken 
as  seed  stock. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  f,  cental   60  ©  80 

Cal.  Burbanks,  $  cental   50  @  75 

Salinas  Burbanks   90  IS)  1  00 

Chile  Garnet,  f»  cental    65  @  75 

White  Potatoes.  1*  cental   60  @  1  00 

Vegetables. 

The  market  for  Onions  is  fair  with  good 
receipts.  Shipments  out  have  not  been 
large.  Little  Asparagus  is  coming  in,  but 
the  demand  is  weak.  Green  Peas  and 
String  Beans  are  out  of  season,  and  both 
demand  and  supply  are  poor.  Receipts 
of  Tomatoes  from  Mississippi  have  come 
in  in  very  poor  shape,  the  result  being 
that  really  first  class  stock  is  very  firm  at 
$2.  For  these  there  is  a  brisk  demand. 
In  some  cases  dealers  have  paid  as  high 
as  $2  for  Los  Angeles  Tomatoes  to  fill  or- 
ders. The  quality  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Tomatoes  is  good.  There  have  been  but 
small  arrivals  of  Peppers  and  the  demand 
has  not  been  large. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,     fb   5  @  6y, 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  f(  ft   3^©  4 

Beans,  Lima,  $ft   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  $>ft   2  @  4 

Beans,  Wax,     ft   2  @  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts. . .     50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  $  crate   1  25  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  ft   5  @  8 

Garlic,  <pft   3  @  5 

Mushrooms,  %*ft   —  ©  — 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Dan  vers,  $  ctl.  1  00  @  1  25 

Onions,  New  Red,  $  ctl   60  (a)  1  00 

Peas,  Green,  f»  sack   1  00  @  1  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  lb   10  @  15 

Peppers,  Green,  $  lb   10  @  15 

Rhubarb,  f(  box   50   @  75 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   30   (a)  50 

Tomatoes,  ft  box  or  crate   1  25  @  2  00 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
30  to  30  fts.  gross, 

Fresh  Fruits 

Owing  to  the  holidays  the  market  is 
very  weak  for  left  over  fruit.  Apricots 
are  now  coming  in  more  freely  in  bulk, 
the  smaller  boxes  being  largely  cut  out. 
The  quality  is  expected  to  improve  from 
now  on  as  the  fruit  from  bay  points  and 
later  from  the  mountain  districts  dis- 
places the  river  apricots  which  have  here- 
tofore monopolized  the  market.  Owing 
to  the  holidays,  off  quality  fruit  is  very 
weak.  Large  transactions  in  bulk  apri- 
cots are  few,  as  canners  and  growers  con- 
tinue far  apart  in  their  views  of  values. 
Canners  continue  to  confine  their  offers 
to  $15  and  under  and  many  growers  are 
drying  their  crops  rather  than  accept 
these  figures.  Arrivals  of  Bartlett  pears 
have  been  small  at  unchanged  quotations. 
Peaches  are  in  fair  supply,  the  greater 
portion  selling  at  from  50c.  to  65c.  per 
small  box.  Plums  are  in  still  larger  sup- 
ply than  last  week  and  the  market  is 
generally  weak,  the  average  arrivals  be- 
ing quoted  at  from  30c.  to  65c.  Figs  are 
in  good  supply  but  clean  up  rapidly  at 
the  same  figures  as  last  week.  Some 
fancy  river  figs  in  pay  boxes  have  brought 
$1  per  box.  Berry  receipts  have  been 
fairly  heavy,  averaging  about  1200  to 
1400  chests  per  day.  These  are  selling 
well  on  account  of  the  hot  weather. 
Grapes  are  very  scarce,  the  few  arrivals 
being  held  at  from  $1  to  $2  per  box. 
Watermelons  are  now  coming  in  more 
freely  and  are  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  Prices  are  expected  to  go 
down  shortly  as  the  Fresno  melons  come 
in  in  large  quantities.  Fresno  arrivals  so 
far  are  few  and  prices  are  not  yet  estab- 
lished. There  is  talk  of  abandoning  the 
pound  method  of  selling  and  of  returning 
to  the  dozen  method,  and  this  will  proba- 
bly be  done  later  in  the  season.  A  short 
second  crop  of  melons  is  predicted. 
Apples,  choice  to  select,  ft  50-lb  bx  125  (a)  150 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-lb.  box  1  00  @  1  25 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  ft  40-ft  box..      50   (a)  100 

Apricots,  in  bulk,  ft  ton   10  00   @  20  00 

Apricots,  ft  box   30   (a)  65 

Blackberries,  ft  chest   3  00  (a)   4  00 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate   1  75  ®  2  25 

Cantaloupes,  ft  standard  crate         2  75  (a)   3  25 

Crabapples,  ft  large  box   75  (S>   1  25 

Currants,  ft  chest   5  00  (Si  7  00 

Pigs,  ft  box   25   (a)  75 

Figs,  ft  crate   50  @  1  00 

Gooseberries,  English,  ft  lb   —  @  — 

Gooseberries,  other  kinds,  ft   —  @  — 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ft  crate   1  00  (5)  1  25 

Loganberries,  ft  chest   3  00  (S>  4  00 

Peaches,  ft  large  box   75  @    1  25 

Peaches,  ft  small  box   50  ©  65 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  choice,  40- 
ft  box   1  00  @   2  00 

Pears,  Dearborn  Seedling,  40-ft.  bx      75  ©  100 

Plums,  large,  ft  crate   40  ©  65 

Plums,  ordinary,  ft  box   30   ©  50 

Plums,  Simoni,  ft  crate   65  ©  75 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  ft  crate   40  ®  65 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   350  ©  600 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest  3  00  @  6  00 
Strawberries,  large  var..  *  chest.   2  60  ®  5  00 

Watermelons,  ft  ft   2  @  2% 

Whortleberries,  ft  ft   »  ©  10 


Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
market  this  week.  Stocks  are  light  and 
there  is  very  little  doing  locally.  Prunes 
continue  to  clean  up  rapidly.  A  little 
firmer  feeling  is  manifested  in  peaches 
and  apricots  seem  to  be  a  shade  weaker. 
Very  few  large  lots  of  prunes  are  chang- 
ing hands,  either  from  the  growers  or 
packers,  owing  to  the  general  belief  that 
prices  will  go  higher  shortly.  Prices  for 
new  crop  prunes  are  maintained  on  a  3c. 
basis  for  Santa  Claras,  with  other  being 
at  from  |c.  to  $c.  less.  Nothing  at  all  has 
been  done  in  pears,  which  are  unchanged 
since  last  week.  Apples  are  entirely 
cleaned  up.  The  new  crop  is  expected  to 
begin  to  appear  about  the  end  of  July. 
No  movement  is  reported  in  raisins,  oper- 
ators being  disposed  to  await  the  final 
action  of  the  Growers'  Association. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   6  @7 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  7^@  8J£ 

Apricots,  Moorpark  —  @— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  ft          Wt®  Syt 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @— 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @60 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stan  wick,  ft  lb. . .  5  @  5(4 

Nectarines,  red,  ft  lb   — ©  i% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5^@  6ys 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7  @  8 

Pears,  standard,  ft  ft   6Yt@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7Vi@ll 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5V4@  654 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  ©  8% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6%®  V/t 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  — @— c;  40-50S,  4J4@4Hc; 
50-60S,  3@3Mc;  60-70s,  2%@2%a;  70-80S,  2@2^c; 
80-90S,  15£@2c;  90-lOOs,  l%®l%o;  small,  1M@1V4c. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2y,@  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3H 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3  @  3V4 

Figs,  Black   2J$@  4 

Raising, 

crop  or  1904. 
(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20- ft  box         85  ®  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box          90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials,  20-ft  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3  @  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @4^c 

4-  Crown  Standard  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @4^c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  bytc 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  4He 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  i%o 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  3J£c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Naval  oranges  are  now  out  of  the  San 
Francisco  market  and  are  no  longer 
quoted.  The  supply  of  Valencias  con- 
tinues fair.  Stocks  of  these  sell  freely  at 
quotations.  Lemons  are  firmer  in  spite 
of  an  increased  supply  as  the  hot  weather 
has  improved  the  demand.  Quotations 
for  lemons  continue  as  heretofore,  but  all 
shading  of  quotations  to  effect  sales  has 
been  stopped.  Mexican  limes  are  very 
firm. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, ft  bx  2  75  @3  00 
Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  ft  box.  1  50  @2  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  ft  box     ffl  

Oranges,  Valencias,  ft  box   2  25  @3  50 

Oranges,  Mandarins,  small   1  50  @1  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box        2  75  @3  00 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  00  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  @2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nats. 

Interest  in  nuts  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  future  crop.  There  is  but  little  stock 
of  old  nuts  and.  no  large  buys  could  be 
made.  Spot  trading  is,  therefore,  con- 
fined to  actual  needs,  full  quotations  being 
realized  in  all  cases.  Buying  of  future 
nuts  is  generally  subject  to  prices  to  be 
made  Sept.  1st.  The  crop  output  is  un- 
changed since  last  report. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  ft  ft  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   iYt®  Wt 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

There  has  been  only  a  nominal  amount 
of  business  donein  wines  this  week,  though 
reports  are  more  favorable  than  last  week. 
The  volume  of  good  wine  of  last  year's 
vintage  in  first  hands  appears  to  be  small. 
Large  wholesale  buyers,  who  a  few  days 
ago  were  talking  as  low  as  14c.  and  15c.  for 
from  fair  to  choice  wine,  are  now  admit- 
ting that  16c.  and  18c.  are  possible  figures. 
For  choice  round  lots  the  latter  figure 
could  probably  be  obtained.  Some  com- 
mon wine  is  still  to  be  had  at  13c.  and  14c. 
Growers  are  as  yet  not  disposed  to  meet 
the  views  of  buyers,  and  few  large  lots 
could  be  had  for  less  than  19c.  or  20c.  for 
red  and  21c.  or  22c.  for  white. 


Almond  Growers. — Suisun  Courier, 
June  29:  There  is  some  talk  of  the  al- 
mond growers  of  Suisun  valley  combining 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their 
crops  on  the  agency  plan,  same  as  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Davisville  Almond 
Association  and  other  almond-growing 
sections. 


Work  and  Worry. 

It  is  sometimes  a  slight  compensa- 
tion for  the  man  who  is  broken  down 
physically  or  mentally,  the  man  with 
early  heart  disease  or  kidney  disease, 
or  the  neurasthenic,  to  boast  that  hard 
work  was  the  cause  of  his  undoing.  It 
is  a  much  more  respectable  cause  than 
dissipation,  or  at  least  it  would  be  if  it 
were  the  cause.  But  the  best  medical 
authorities  and  hygienists  believe  that 
few  men  have  ever  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  hard  work  properly  done.  It 
is  hard  work  combined  with  worry  or 
hard  work  performed  in  the  wrong 
way  that  does  the  mischief  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases. 

Of  course  there  may  be  such  a  thing 
as  too  much  work — too  constant  appli- 
cation without  recreation  of  any  sort; 
but  even  in  such  a  case  injury  will 
usually  show  that  there  is  a  want  of 
system  which  increases  the  hours  of 
work  and  induces  a  state  of  worry  and 
hurry.  Some  of  those  who  accomplish 
the  greatest  tasks  seem  to  have  the 
least  to  do,  and  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  their  work  is  thoroughly  system- 
atized. The  day  is  not  begun  with  a 
despairing  glance  over  all  that  must  be 
done  before  night,  and  a  hesitation 
where  to  begin.  On  the  contrary,  each 
hour  has  its  appointed  task;  one  thing 
is  taken  up,  and  for  the  time  being  the 
mind  is  concentrated  upon  that  alone, 
as  if  nothing  else  pressed  for  the  day. 
When  this  is  done  the  next  is  taken  up, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  when 
night  comes  there  is  no  accumulation 
of  unfinished  work,  and  no  worry  for 
the  morrow. 

It  is  the  lack  of  system,  the  inability 
to  concentrate  the  mind  on  the  work  of 
the  moment  that  makes  for  failure  and 
for  breakdown. 

Another  reason  why  overwork  kills 
is  that  the  man  willfully  or  ignorantly 
neglects  the  laws  of  health.  He  eats 
too  much  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
food  is  needed  to  help  him  bear  the 
strain.  He  neglects  physical  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  system  be- 
comes clogged  with  waste  materials. 

System,  a  quiet  perseverance  in  tak- 
ing up  and  completing  one  thing  at  a 
time,  moderation  in  eating,  one  hour  at 
least  each  day  in  the  open  air  and 
seven  hours  sleep  will  enable  a  man  to 
put  behind  him  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  every  day  without  hurt  to  mind 
or  body.— Youth's  Companion. 


Valencia  Late  Oranges. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Teague 
of  San  Dimas,  Los  Angeles  county,  for 
a  fine  box  of  Valencia  Late  oranges 
out  of  a  carload  he  shipped  to  this  city 
last  week.  The  fruit  is  fine — the  kind 
that  is  especially  in  favor  in  this  market 
at  this  time — and  very  creditable  to 
the  grower.  One  interesting  feature 
of  the  box  was  a  cluster  of  seven,  within 
less  than  3  inches  of  stem,  and  all  full 
sized  and  fine. 


Grain  Crop  Light.  —  Yuba  City 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  June  24:  Re- 
ports came  in  to-day  to  the  effect  that 
the  wheat  was  turning  out  five  sacks  to 
the  acre  on  an  average  and  that  this  was 
poor  in  quality,  being  shrunk  badly  from 
rust.  The  yield  was  expected  to  be  light, 
but  returns  so  far  show  that  it  is  failing 
far  below  expectations.  Sutter  county 
had  over  27  inches  of  rain  the  last  season, 
and  while  it  did  not  come  in  a  bunch  so  as 
to  drown  out  grain,  it  came  at  intervals 
sufficiently  close  together  to  keep  the 
ground  soaked  through  the  entire  season, 
causing  rank  growths  of  weeds  and  a 
smothering  or  choking  out  of  the  grain. 
At  about  the  proper  time  this  spring  a 
very  warm  wet  spell  set  in,  producing 
rust.  These  conditions  have  done  the 
mischief  and  will  take  thousands  of  dol- 
lars out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ttutter 
county  grain  raisers. 


HAND  SEPARATOR  RINGS 

Our  Metal  Lined  Plastic  Composition 

Ring  will  outwear  25  rubber  rings  in  a 
hand  separator.  It  is  unaffected  by  steam 
or  hot  water,  tasteless  and  ordorless.  Will 
remain  in  exact  position  and  never  need9 
to  be  removed.  A  large  percentage  of 
bowls  running  out  of  balance  is  caused  by 
rubber  rings  not  fitting  and  throwing  cap 
out  of  position.  Price  50c  each.  Three  for 
$1.25.  By  mail  post-paid.  Give  name  of 
your  separator. 

*      LEVER  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MlNNi 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


— USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  tor 
Pumps,  Saws. 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

227  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 
Analyses— Soils,  Fertil- 
izers, Water,  Spraying 
Materials,  etc.  Reports 
on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


MARINE. 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  lA/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  FremontSt.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


D.E.Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.  0.  Box  2497.  |  E.  R.  Allison.  Sec 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St..  San  Francisco. 
Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.    Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


F.S.BURCH 


jEarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
-$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  oo  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&CO..  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


fHPAD  DATCC  California,  Washington, 
V/l  ICftr  »V/A  I  Oregon.  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  Tree.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
G  620%  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St  .  Los  Angeles. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Worka 

308  California  St.,  8an  Francisco.  Cal. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

nr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cai. 

The  1. nailing  Commercial  Mctaool 
West  of  Chicago.  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 

30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  aud  College 
Journal— Free. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS 


'PATENTS' 


QEWEY.STRONG  &CQ.33Q  MARKETS! 
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Tuttle's  Elixir 

SIOO.OO  REWARD. 

Cures  all  species  of  lameness, 
curbs,     splints,  contracted 
cords,  thrush,  etc .,  in  horses. 
Equally  good  for  internal 
use  in  colic,  distemper, foun- 
der, pneumonia ,  etc.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Usedandendorsed 
by  Adams  Express  Company. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
rCTTLE'l  F1IILT  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.    Kills  pain  instantly.   Our  100-page 
book,  "Veterinary  Experience,"  Free. 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO.,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  lass. 

Uaek  *  Co.,  IgenU,  1S.15  Fremont  St.,  San  Fr.nrl.co,  Cat, 

he-ware  of  so-called  Elixirs.  Tattle's  only  is  genuine.  Avoid 
all  blisters:  they  are  only  temporary  relief. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Citrus  By-Products. 

By  Dr.  Vincent  W.  Bakek,  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  and  Farmers'  Clubs 
of  Claremont,  San  Dimas  and  Pomona. 

The  subjects  of  citrus  by-products  is 
claiming  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
people  all  over  California,  especially 
among  citrus  fruit  growers.  The 
farmer  is  a  manufacturer  of  finished 
and  unfinished  products  and  as  such 
must  follow  the  general  trend  of  business 
methods,  and  if  he  wishes  to  be  success- 
ful he  must  not  allow  waste  to  occur  in 
any  of  the  departments  of  his  business. 

Today  every  manufacturer  is  trying 
in  every  possible  way  to  eliminate  waste 
from  his  business  and  vast  sums  of  money 
are  spent  each  year  in  experiments  to 
determine  what  may  be  done  with  waste 
materials,  what  new  products  may  be 
produced  which  will  enlarge  the  receipts 
of  his  business,  so  we  ranchers,  as  pro- 
gressive business  men,  must  seek  ways 
to  dispose  of  our  low  grade  of  fruit.  I 
believe  every  grower  of  citrus  fruit  rec- 
ognizes the  necessity  of  starting  a  fac- 
tory for  production  of  by-products  and 
all  that  is  needed  is  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars and  an  energetic  body  of  capable 
men  to  push  this  matter  to  a  successful 
issue. 

In  times  past  several  ventures  have 
been  made  along  this  line  and  most  of 
them  have  been  either  a  partial  or  total 
failure;  but  this  is  the  history  of  most, 
if  not  all,  new  enterprises — those  under- 
taking the  pioneer  work  make  mistakes 
or  have  not  sufficient  capital  to  properly 
carry  on  the  work.  We  who  are  now 
taking  up  this  work  will  be  able  to  profit 
by  the  mistakes  of  those  who  have  gone 
before. 

Last  fall  work  was  started  by  some 
of  the  growers  of  this  valley  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  this 
subject  of  citrus  by-products,  and  they 
have  done  much  hard  work  and  consider- 
able time  has  been  spent  in  getting  in- 
formation. After  much  careful  thought 
the  following  plan  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  committee: 

First — To  organize  a  company  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  divided  into 
2500  shares  of  $10  each.  No  one  not  a 
grower  of  citrus  fruits  to  be  a  stock- 
holder, as  this  should  be  strictly  a 
growers'  movement. 

Second — An  assessment  of  10%  of  the 
capital  stock  to  manufacture  samples 
to  be  distributed  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Third — A  further  assessment  be  made 
at  the  call  of  the  directors  of  75%  of  the 
stock,  within  two  years,  to  put  up  a 
building  and  equip  a  plant. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
the  following  sums  of  money  to  carry 
out  this  work :  Cost  of  building,  about 
$5000;  pumping  equipment  of  plant, 
about  $5000  or  $6000;  the  balance  to  be 
used  in  maintenance  of  plant,  filling  first 
orders  and  advertising.  When  large 
orders  come  in  and  considerable  money 
is  required  for  a  short  time  there  will 
be  no  need  for  a  large  amount  of  capital, 
as  the  banks  will  furnish  the  money  as 
is  customary  under  such  conditions. 
The  committee  has  laid  its  plans  before 
the  directors  of  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange,  also  Mr.  Woodford  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  and  they  have  expressed 
themselves  favorably  to  this  project  and 
will  do  all  they  can  to  make  it  a  success. 
They  have  promised  to  put  our  goods  on 
the  market  through  the  sixty  or  more 
agents  employed  by  the  exchange,  who 
practically  reach  every  city  and  town 


of  importance  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  no  other  company  has  had  such 
a  means  of  spreading  its  business  and 
could  not  have  without  great  expense. 

This  lack  of  facilities  for  putting  their 
goods  on  the  market  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  failure.  The  agents  of  the  ex- 
change know  the  trade  handling  the 
class  of  goods  we  propose  to  make  and 
the  firms  know  the  exchange  would  not 
allow  their  agents  to  handle  goods  which 
were  not  strictly  first  class  in  every 
way,  so  that  fact  is  in  itself  a  very  val- 
uable advertisement. 

The  cost  of  these  samples,  freight 
advertising,  rent  of  plant,  etc  ,  will  be 
about  $2500.  The  committee  have  in- 
vestigated the  plant  owned  by  Bernard 
&  Densmore  of  Los  Angeles  and  have  a 
proposition  from  Mr.  Bernard  to  make 
up  our  samples.  Mr.  Bernard  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  this  business 
and  makes  several  very  fine  lines  of 
goods.  He  agrees  to  make  a  contract 
to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  citrus 
by-products  for  this  company  for  five 
years  and  to  educate  one  or  two  men  to 
do  this  work  for  us.  Many  of  those 
present  have  sampled  the  marmalade 
put  up  by  Mr.  Bernard  and  possibly 
some  of  his  other  products  and  I  believe 
they  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  they 
are  strictly  first  class  goods.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard has  a  plant  fully  equipped  at  Los 
Angeles  and  the  committee  recom- 
mended having  him  do  the  manufactur- 
ing at  Los  Angeles  for  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half  which  will  save  us  much  ex- 
pense on  the  start,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  Mr.  Bernard  has  agreed 
to  come  to  Pomona  or  vicinity  and 
carry  on  the  work. 

The  following  is  the  line  of  goods  to  be 
manufactured  and  cost  of  same,  allowing 
one-half  a  cent  a  pound  for  fruit  deliv- 
ered at  the  factory: 

Marmalade  and  orange  butter,  cost 
about  6i  cents  per  pound,  can  be  laid 
down  in  the  Eastern  markets  in  glass 
for  Hi  cents  and  sells  for  13|  cents;  in 
tin  cans  of  2J  pounds  for  17  cents  each 
or  6|  cents  per  pound  and  sells  for  8£ 
cents.  Marmalade  put  up  in  large  tin 
cans  is  for  the  hotel  and  boarding 
house  trade. 

Preserved  orange  costs  about  8  cents 
per  pound.  As  yet  none  has  been  put 
on  the  market. 

Glaced  orange  and  lemon  pulp  used 
as  a  confection  can  be  manufactured 
for  from  7  to  10  cents  per  pound  and 
sells  at  30  cents. 

Crystallized  orange  and  lemon  peel 
costs  from  4  to  5  cents  and  sells  at  8i 
to  9J  cents  per  pound. 

Dried  peel  costs  from  2  to  3  cents 
and  sells  at  6  cents  per  pound. 

Sliced  orange  and  lemon  costs  from  4 
to  5  cents  and  sells  at  12J  cents  per 
pound. 

Lemon  juice  retails  at  $2. 15  per  gallon 
jug.  The  United  States  now  imports 
$375,000  worth  of  the  essential  oils  each 
year;  why  should  this  large  sum  of 
money  go  out  of  the  country  ?  It  should 
be  in  the  pockets  of  the  growers  of 
California.  Citric  acid  and  the  different 
fruit  juices  can  also  be  manufactured. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  the 
fruit  now  rotting  in  our  orchards  or 
the  washes  or  taking  the  place  of  bet- 
ter fruit  in  the  markets,  lowering  the 
prices  and  possibly  bringing  us  red  ink 
instead  of  gold  dollars. 

This  business  will  bring  in  profits  in 
three  ways:  First — One-half  cent  per 
pound  for  the  fruit;  second— a  reason- 
able profit  from  the  by-products,  and 
third,  higher  prices  for  fruit  sent  to 
market. 

All  of  the  estimates  given  above  have 
been  made  on  a  conservative  basis,  for 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

as  an  infallible  remedy 
lor  Spavins.  Rlng> 
bones,  Splints, 
Curbs  and  other  forms 
of  lameness  has  made 
a  million  friends.  That 
Is  whvthis  man  says 
It  is  the 
BEST  ON  EARTH. 
8um|.tar.  Oregon, 
March  16,  \. 
Dr.  B.  J.  k.  :.  .....  Cg., 

Ga&tlsmen:—  Enclosed 
find  •  two  c.-i,t  ittmp  for 
your  "TrMtlw  od  the  Hort« 
swdaU  DIhuci."  1  have 
ai«4  160  bottlei  of  your 
Kendall's  Sptvin  Our*  Is  two  j«wi  ud  I  find  It  the  b«tt  Uninwut  on 
•4Mb.  I  follow  tb*  bore*  doctoring  business  and  have  for  years. 

Your*  truly.  Dr.  QEO.  A.  WINBOBO. 

Prion  S  1 ;  six  for  SB.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has 
no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  fur  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure, 
also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Weight  in  a  Fence  Means  Strength 

It  costs  more  money  to  manufacture  a  heavy  fence  than  a  light  one;  yet 
pound  for  pound  our  fence  is  cheapest  per  rod.  With  this  extra  weight 
comes  extra  strength,  durability,  tine  appearance  and  lasting  quality. 


American 
Fence 


Weighs  more  to  the  running  rod  than  any  fence  manufactured,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  several  important  points  of  superiority  of  our  fence  over  all  others. 
When  you  buy  fence  you  should  be  sure  to  serve  your  own  best  interests  and 
at  least  examine  the  AMERICAN.  Compare  it  with  all  others  on  the  marker 
we  will  abide  by  the  results  of  the  comparison. 

There  is  a  responsible  dealer  in  every  town  handling  American  Fence- 
hunt  him  up.  and  he  will  show  you  the  fence  of  responsibility,  the  fence  that 
lasts,  the  fence  that  will  look  well,  the  fence  that  will  hold,  the  fence  that 
will  turn  everything,  except  wind  and  water. 

We  have  a  Fence  Book  that  tells  a  lot  of  things  you  should  know  about  a 
good  Woven  Wire  Fence.  It  tells  how  to  cooose  the  best:  it  tells  how  to  put 
up  a  fence:  it  gives  you  details  as  to  the  kind  and  size  you  should  buy  for  all 
purposes— and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  are  important 

By  all  mean*  drop  us  a  line  and  get  this  book. 
It  is  free  on  request.    Write  tuday. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  55  Chicago,  Denver,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


THE  CALLAHAN— The  Best  Gas  Engine  Made 


G.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO. 

523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Gas  and  Oil  Engines 
and  Centrifugal  Pumps, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN, 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Cyanide 
Plants  and  for  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


we  prefer  to  have  the  business  a  suc- 
cess from  the  start  and  cover  all  items 
of  expense,  and  leave  no  loop-holes  for 
failure  to  creep  in.  So  far  we  have 
received  subscriptions  for  over  $7000. 
Most  of  the  directors  of  our  local  ex- 
changes are  among  the  subscribers,  but 
we  need  more  growers  to  take  interest 
in  this  matter  if  it  is  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  raise  the  fruit 
and  that  is  the  place  wherein  it  should 
remain.  If  we  growers  do  not  go  on 
with  this  work  some  capitalists  will  step 
in,  take  away  the  chance  we  now  have 
to  make  all  there  is  in  the  business  and 
offer  just  whatever  price  for  our  fruit 
they  may  be  pleased  to  give  us  and  we 
can  either  accept  their  offer  or  let  our 
fruit  rot  in  the  orchard. 

A  few  months  ago  a  promoter  offered 
the  growers  of  this  valley  from  J  to  ! 
cent  per  pound  for  their  fruit,  the 
ranchers  were  expected  to  subscribe 
$10,000  to  put  up  a  factory,  the  company 
would  give  little  security,  not  even  issu- 
ing stock  to  those  subscribing  the  cap- 
ital. Now,  friends,  we  growers  do  not 
want  such  firms  doing  business  in  our 
midst,  and  the  only  way  to  keep  them 
out  is  to  start  the  work  ourselves;  and 
to  make  it  a  success,  every  grower  in 
the  valley  should  help  this  work  along. 
It  is  not  fair  to  leave  the  work  to  a  half 
dozen  men  to  do,  but  each  rancher  should 
do  his  or  her  share,  sign  up  for  stock 
and  talk  to  your  neighbors  and  get  them 
to  come  in  with  us.  Don't  wait  until 
next  fall  or  winter  to  work,  but  start 
now  and  keep  it  up  until  we  have  the 
factory  built  and  equipped. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  'J™ 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sort9 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Paclflc  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

and  LITTLE  GIANT 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by  the 

JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 

SAN  LEANDR0.  CAL. 

These  presses  bale  most  of  the  hay  raised. 
The  Little  Giant  press  was  formerly  made  In 
Stockton,  Cal.,  and  was  known  as  the  Miller  press. 


DON'T 

STOP 


to  make  fast 
Use  the 


the  rope 


Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
ING  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXES.  STRETCHING 
WIRE,  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


IflRESFEN 

|6«*IS 

19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL. 


i 


Telephone  Main  lw. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-6  I  First  SI.,  San  Franoiseo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  a  TOWNE  Lob  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  a  CO  Portland.  Or. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDINO,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holsteln  Bulls 
and  Heliers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

H01.STEINS— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

•HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JEKSEV8,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.O.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas-  ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

V.  B.  CAKRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BE  KB  SHIRES,  sired  by  Rio 
Bonito  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHEST*  & 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  . 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


UERK SHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


Breeder  and 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY^SOS  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
olsco.  Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


m  ,  ouo  otturaiiieuLU  ot.,  xsan  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.    At  your  grocer. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  81.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  82.00;  85.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  Important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world,  pierce  Land  ft  Stock  Co., 
Room  884,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


AYRSHIRE  YEAR  BOOK, 

I90S. 

Sent  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

C.  M.  WINSLOW,  Brandon,  Vt. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  D  ,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W  S  LADD.  Portland,  Oregon. 


MULES  for  Sale, 

BROKE  AND  UNBROKE. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED, 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE.  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINE 

is  the  lowest-priced  RELIABLE 
vaccine  made.  Cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccine  would 
be,  because  it  affords  greater 
protection. 


Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  COTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  AND 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS  WHEN  EGGS  ARE  HIGH. 

Breeding  Stock  for  sale:  prices  and  Prize  Record 
for  the  asking.  I  bred  BEST  PEN  at  WORLD'S 
FAIR  and  won  ALL  BLUES  at  State  Fair  1904. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  J3.00  and  15.00  per  set. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ot  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


We  make  them.  J>  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine:  clear 
stock  (no  knots)  «s*  Nevrr  swell,  shrink  nor 
*       chrck.  jf>  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supp'y  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  Honey  Shipping 
CasfS  and  Beekeepe-s'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 
THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  BEE  HIVE  WARE. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


theTh^^fo^'r^.^1-1       Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma . 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win- 
ter months.  Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.   Prices  on  application. 


Write  for 
catalogue 


O  MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

^mmMLmainlipacturbd  i  i  v  tmmm 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Yaara. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  |  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark   P»y  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reo'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40o.  Address       DEPT.  31,  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Protect  Your  Cattle 
Against*  Anthrax 

(CHARBON) 

WITH 

wi™  ANTHRAX  ™«« 

DISCOVERED  BY  PASTEUR  IN  1881 

The  Only  Safe  and  Reliable  Prevent- 
ive; Successfully  Used  on  Over 
30,000,000  Head. 

SPECIFY    PASTEUR    AND    SEE    THAT  THE 
LABEL  BEARS  OUR  TRADE  MARK. 

Tuberculin  —  Mallein  — ■  Antistreptococcic 
Serum  (Vtt.)-Anti- Tetanic  Serum  (Vet)— 
Rat  Virus  and  Blacklegine. 


<PiASTEURA^CCINE  CO~,  Ltd. 


366  -368  Wmi  11*  .St. NEW  YORK.  409  rt*rM  dcAfCI  nWOSCO. 

FORT  WORTH  ROME  UUI  MELBOURMB  PfPW  SYDNEY  COPBlWWBt 
BRUSSELS  LIMA  BUDAPEST  BERLIN  8UENOO  KTRZO  TUWH  MANILA 
AM3TERT1AM  ST.  PETEK3BURH  Wlr/rOTOO  MQICTHML  __ 
HAVANA  l-.EIKO  HONOLULU  RTO  UAMBaTIO  BOKO  BON)  , 
MADRID  STOCKHOLM 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Pair. 


SULPHUR 


"  Horseshoe" 
Pea  Grain 

"  Crown  " 
Sublime 


Horseshoe " 


Nevada" 
Lump 


NEVADA 

~»  r/fADC  MARK— 


NEVADA  SULPHUR  CO.,  0ffic!anV^a7?^sco!re8,' 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECflUSL- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  wht-te  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  reoeive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
offlcl  .1  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  coplea 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, suoh  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licensea 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrang» 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  ait 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
seat  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

We  furnish  promptly:  Farmers,  orchard  men, 
men  and  wives,  blacksmiths,  teamsters,  and 
servants.  Send  us  your  orders  and  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Female  Dept.,  334  Sutter  St  Phone  Main  5306. 

Male  Dept.,  628  Sacramento  St. . .  .Phone  Main  1814. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  California  Sheep  Industry. 

By  J .  D.  S.  Tatlok.  Deputy  State  Sheep  Inspector 
of  Colusa  county  In  the  Williams  Farmer. 

Sheep-raising  as  conducted   in  the 
different  sections  of  the  United  States 
is   an   entirely   different  proposition. 
Rules  that  apply  in  California  could  not 
succeed  in  other  sections  because  of 
climatic  differences.   It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  section  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  to  adopt  our  methods  and 
succeed.    The  section  between  the  Mis 
souri   river   and   the  Sierra  Nevada 
range  employs  methods  in  consonance 
with  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing 
The  country  is  divided  into  three  sec 
tions,  which  we  will  term  the  eastern, 
the  middle  and  the  western  sections. 
In  the  eastern  section,  because  of  diffi 
cult  conditions  that  exist,  the  cost  of 
raising  sheep  is  greater  than  in  the 
middle  section,  where  the  same  difficult 
conditions  exist,  but  to  a  lesser  degree. 

At  the  creation  one  spot  was  selected 
as  Nature's  experiment  farm,  and  that 
spot  was  California.  There  is  no  other 
country  on  the  globe  where  Nature  has 
exhausted  her  powers  in  trying  to  ere 
ate  an  ideal  stock  country.  In  the 
East  strictly  scientific  and  systematic 
methods  have  to  be  applied  or  success 
will  not  be  attained.  The  middle  sec- 
tion is  also  adopting  scientific  methods. 
The  Federal  Government  has  estab- 
lished experiment  stations  under  the 
management  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges. Constant  experiment  is  going 
on  and  bulletins  of  procedure  are 
issued,  and  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
experiment  stations  are  put  into  prac- 
tice in  the  business  of  sheep  raising. 
Those  methods  are  costly,  but  neces- 
sary to  success. 

In  California  "go  as  you  please"  rules 
are  applied.  '  Catch  as  catch  can" 
methods  are  in  vogue;  in  fact  almost 
"any  old  rule"  will  succeed  if  Nature  is 
allowed  to  have  its  way,  and  if  old  im- 
practicable methods  that  have  becomp 
obsolete  all  over  the  world  were  dis- 
carded success  would  be  more  fully 
realized.  California  is  not  up  to  date  in 
the  science  of  sheep  raising.  The  crea- 
tion of  two  or  more  experiment  stations 
n  different  parts  of  the  State  would 
encourage  modern  methods.  The  or- 
ganization of  sheep-growers'  associa- 
tions would  be  beneficial  as  a  medium 
for  diffusing  knowledge,  establishing 
mutton  prices,  and  in  other  ways. 
Here  in  California  the  best  methods  are 
sometimes  used,  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  even  without  organization,  phe- 
nomenal success  is  realized. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to 
consider  the  question  from  an  eastern 
or  middle  section  point  of  view,  but  to 
consider  it  as  conducted  in  Colusa 
county,  where  the  same  rules  are  fol- 
lowed that  are  employed  in  most  of  the 
other  counties  in  the  State.  The  past 
winter  has  been  an  exceptionally  favor- 
able one  for  the  industry,  and  all  have 
made  money.  When  a  hard  time  year 
comes  around  the  prospect  won't  look 
so  glowing.  It  is  at  such  times  that 
the  ability  of  the  sheep  man  is  tested. 
The  man  that  is  not  careless  about  the 
condition  of  his  flock  will  be  successful 
then.  It  is  during  the  reverse  seasons 
that  more  rustle  and  care  in  handling  is 
demanded,  especially  here  where  the 
business  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
and  where  sheep  are  herded  in  large 
bands  and  are  therefore  more  suscepti- 
ble to  disease  than  in  other  sections 
where  small  bands  are  the  rule. 

The  industry  in  itself  is  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  world.  To 
realize  its  vast  extent  we  must  take  in- 
to consideration  the  other  great  indus- 
tries that  are  created  as  a  result  of  it; 
the  vast  army  of  the  industrial  classes 
that  are  employed  in  the  woolen  fac- 
tories, who  produce  the  various  fabrics 
from  the  fleece  of  sheep,  that  are  used 
by  mankind  as  protection  from  winter 
cold.  The  products  of  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep  are  the  only  materials  that  are 
warm  enough  to  protect  man  from  win- 
ter's cold  and  cheap  enough  to  be  with- 
in the  reach  of  all.  There  is  nothing 
else  that  Nature  has  produced  or  that 
man  has  devised  can  take  the  place  of 
the  fleece  of  the  sheep. 
Flock  masters  who  thoroughly  under- 


stand the  business  and  conduct  it  prop- 
erly are  being  well  paid  for  their  efforts. 
There  is  no  other  branch  of  stock  rais- 
ing that  will  pay  so  well  and  quickly. 
If  not  properly  conducted  the  flocks 
will  become  diseased  and  losses  will  re- 
sult and  the  profit  will  be  nil  and  suc- 
cess will  not  be  attained. 

The  flocks  of  this  part  of  the  State 
have  not  as  yet  been  afflicted  with  any 
very  serious  diseases.  The  most  seri- 
ous trouble  that  we  have  to  contend 
against  are  "scab"  and  poverty.  Both 
are  easily  prevented,  but  from  lack  of 
prompt  attention  at  the  right  time  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  get  such  a 
strong  hold  on  the  flocks  that  very  seri- 
ous losses  follow. 

In  parts  of  California  entire  bands 
have  been  destroyed  by  "anthrax." 
Geographical  or  climatic  conditions  may 
cause  this  part  of  the  State  to  be  im- 
mune from  this  dreaded  scourge.  If  so 
the  sheep  growers  of  this  section  are 
certainly  to  be  congratulated.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  because  of 
our  beneficial  quarantine  laws  that  it 
has  not  been  transmitted  to  us.  We 
have  had  a  few  isolated  cases  of  an 
thrax  among  cattle,  but  prompt  action 
by  our  efficient  State  Veterinarian  pre 
vented  its  spread  to  other  herds  and  to 
the  flocks  of  this  section.  I  wish  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  importance  of  being 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  the  first 
appearance  of  this  disease  in  this  sec- 
tion and  the  necessity  of  adopting 
heroic  means  to  prevent  it  from  becom 
ing  epidemic.  I  think  that  I  can  say 
with  confidence  that  the  disease  has 
gotten  to  be  so  well  understood  by  the 
veterinarians,  who  are  so  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  State  quarantine  laws, 
that  a  general  epidemic  is  scarcely  to 
be  feared. 

To  return  to  the  ills  that  are  so  com- 
mon and  so  easily  prevented  and  cured, 
and  are  not  prevented  because  of  lack 
of  proper  effort — the  sheep  associations 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West  are  adopt- 
ing remedies  for  prevention,  and  dis- 
carding remedies  for  cure.  They  as- 
sume that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  more  than  a  great  many  pounds 
of  cure.  They  contend  that  when  a 
flock  becomes  diseased  and  has  to  be 
cured  that  costly  loss  is  entailed. 

To  return  to  "scab."  Statistics  tell 
that  the  loss  from  disease  and  other 
causes  of  sheep  in  California  the  past 
winter  was  98,000.  We  can  safely  as- 
sume that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the 
loss  was  caused  by  scab.  What  a  piti- 
ful sight  it  is  to  see  a  poor,  innocent, 
helpless  sheep  with  tags  of  wool  hang- 
ing to  it,  alternately  scratching  itself 
for  the  scab  and  scratching  in  the  dirt 
for  a  scant  living.  Poor  thing!  It  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  and  when  the 
storms  come  it  will  squat  down  behind  a 
bush  or  a  bank  and  accommodatingly 
die,  relieving  its  owner  of  its  poor 
scabby  self.  The  owner  is  out  of  pocket 
$4— $1  worth  of  wool  and  $3  worth  of 
sheep.  Did  I  say  it  was  a  pitiful  sight? 
It  is  cruel  for  the  owner  to  allow  it  to 
get  in  that  condition  when  a  couple  of 
dippings  at  a  nominal  cost  will  prevent 
it.  Don't  understand  me  to  say  that 
dipping  is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  is 
especially  necessary  to  quit  corraling 
the  band  in  old  scab-infested  corrals 
that  have  been  in  use  twenty  or  thirty 
years  and  have  become  breeding 
grounds  for  scab.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  change  the  band  to  fresh  camps  fre- 
quently. A  "Dago"  will  travel  on  the 
road  the  year  round.  The  "Dago's" 
sheep  are  always  free  from  scab. 

This  brings  us  down  to  poverty  or 
starvation,  the  most  common  com- 
plaints that  the  flocks  are  afflicted  with 
and  very  much  the  worst.  Poverty  is 
induced  by  keeping  the  band  in  one 
camp  too  long,  and  in  corraling  in 
scabby  corrals  to  prevent  coyotes  from 
getting  an  occasional  sheep;  better  let 
the  coyotes  have  some  of  them.  Those 
killed  by  the  coyotes  do  not  poison  the 
entire  band.  Scant  feed  and  persis- 
tent corraling  will  poison  any  band  with 
scab  and  poverty.  Inattention  and 
neglect  during  the  hard  times  season  of 
the  year  will  cause  serious  losses.  I 
regret  to  say  that  1  have  seen  (on  some 
occasions)  a  man  and  a  band  of  dogs 
after  a  band  of  sheep  trying  to  force 
them  to  stop  and  graze  where  there 
was  nothing  to  eat,  or  comparatively 
nothing,  and  at  night  force  the  band  in- 
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to  a  muddy  corral  where  the  sheep  are 
compelled  to  pass  a  stormy  night,  while 
the  man  and  the  dogs  will  be  fed  and 
properly  housed  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  morrow's  chase.  And  it  is  kept  up 
ad  infinitum,  or  until  it  is  a  relief  to  the 
poor  sheep  to  lie  down  and  die. 

The  sheep  is  the  most  innocent  and 
helpless  of  God's  creatures.  '"The 
lamb,  in  all  ages,  has  been  deemed  an 
emblem  of  innocence."  Treat  it  right 
and  it  will  run  and  play  and  evince  its 
gladness  and  thanks  by  a  satisfactory 
return  of  profits.  Proper  care  and 
handling  will  always  result  in  a  pleas- 
ing bank  balance.  Don't  be  stingy 
with  the  sheep.  An  expenditure  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  will  sometimes  pre- 
vent losses  amounting  to  thousands. 
The  sheep  is  expected  to  do  fabulous 
things  for  man,  and  will  if  allowed  to  do 
so  by  man. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry, 

The  Washington  State  Grange. 

At  Toledo,  Wash.,  June  6,  7  and  8, 
the  Washington  State  Grange  held  its 
annual  meeting.  The  reports  of  the 
officers  showed  that  the  Grange  in  the 
State  of  Washington  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  nine  new  Granges  being 
formed  during  the  year  1904-5,  with 
membership  of  over  300. 

The  Master  of  the  Grange  showed 
the  necessity  of  organization  by  the 
farmers  if  they  would  meet  the  organi 
zations  of  capital.  He  cited  instances 
where  capital  has  combined  to  the 
great  injury  of  farmers,  giving  as  one 
case  the  harvesters'  trust,  which  sells 
its  products  to  Europe  and  South 
America  cheaper  than  it  does  at  home. 
He  urged  the  farmers  to  adopt  better 
business  methods.  He  stated  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  Order  in  Wash- 
ington is  good,  and  that  the  prospects 
are  brignt  for  still  larger  gains.  He 
recommended  that  some  measure  be 
taken  to  protect  the  forests  of  the 
State  and  called  attention  to  the  inter 
national  agricultural  conferences  which 
will  meet  in  Rome.  He  pointed  out  the 
fact  the  work  of  the  Grange  is  bearing 
visible  fruit  in  the  addition  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  insurance 
features  of  the  Order  and  its  interests 
in  good  roads  were  also  touched  upon. 

Resolutions  and  reports  were  adopted 
as  follows: 

Making  the  organization  of  Pomona 
Granges  possible  by  fourth  degree 
members. 

Removing  the  clause  which  stated 
that  at  least  nine  Masters  or  Past 
Masters  and  their  wives  be  included. 

Recommendation  by  the  Board  of 
Education  that  school  text  books 
should  contain  more  matter  calculated 
to  interest  children  in  farm  life,  as  the 
books  in  use  at  this  time  tend  to  instill 
in  them  a  desire  for  the  city. 

Advocating  a  State  text  book  com- 
mission instead  of  the  present  plan, 
whereby  the  count}'  Board  of  Educa- 
tion selects  the  text  books. 

Stating  that  all  members  of  the 
Grange  should  insist  on  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature  working 
for  appropriations  for  farmers'  insti- 
tute work. 

Looking  toward  some  general  plan 
for  systematic  work  in  eradicating 
weeds. 

Demanding  that  United  States  Sena- 
tors be  elected  by  popular  vote. 

Advocating  a  change  in  the  present 
road  law — that  overseers  be  elected  by 
the  people  instead  of  being  appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners,  or  that 
all  road  work  be  done  by  contract. 
The  resolution  cites  that  large  appro- 
priations are  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  asks 
that  State  and  National  aid  be  given 
for  the  improvement  of  public  high- 
ways. 

Instructing  the  members  of  the 
Grange  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  secure  the  referendum  and 
direct  initiative. 

Asking  the  extension  of  the  rural 
mail  delivery,  the  establishment  of 
postal  savings  banks  and  the  parcels 
post  system. 

Recommending  that  rural  mail  car- 
riers receive  the  salary  paid  carriers 
in  the  city. 

The  report  of  the  finance  committee 
showed  the  books  of  the  officers  to  be 
in  good  condition. 

The  committee  on  agriculture  re- 
ported that  means  for  carrying  on  co- 
operative experiments  between  the 
State  College  and  the  Grange  be  made. 
That  the  College  make  free  analyses  of 
soils  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State, 
the  correspondence  being  conducted 
through  the  Grange.  That  a  depart- 
ment of  domestic  economy  be  estab- 
lished in  agricultural  and  public  schools. 
That  the  Grange  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  experiment  clubs,  and  that 
prizes  be  given  for  individual  experi- 
ments and  efforts. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  favoring 
State  control  and  inspection  of  seed, 
that  purity  and  germination  be  certain. 


FORESTRY. 


California  Sugar  Pine. 

Few  users  of  wood  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  know  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  lumber  com- 
parable in  all  essential  qualities  with  the 
best  grades  of  white  pine  ever  produced 
in  the  East.  This  is  furnished  by  the 
sugar  pine,  a  tree  commonly  found  along 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  in  California.  Even  when 
compared  with  the  giant  "big  trees" 
with  which  it  often  is  found,  the  sugar 
pine  is  not  a  puny  tree,  but  frequently 
reaches  a  diameter  of  10  feet  and  a 
height  of  250  feet.  A  single  tree  has 
been  known  to  yield  54,000  board  feet  of 
lumber,  and  trees  smaller  than  18  inches 
are  seldom  cut  at  present.  These  facts 
make  it  evident  that  sugar  pine  lumber, 
in  respect  to  the  sizes  furnished,  is  far 
beyond  the  eastern  white  pine — even  the 
pLmpkin  pine  of  early  days 

The  wood  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  white  pine.  It  is  practically  of  the 
same  weight  and  the  same  color.  It  is 
somewhat  more  resinous,  however,  and 
perhaps  a  little  brasher.  It  is  soft, 
straight-grained,  and  easily  worked.  It 
is  used  for  everything  for  which  white 
pine  is  available,  and  is  especially  valu- 
able for  pattern  work.  The  wood  is  al- 
ready finding  its  way  into  the  Eastern 
markets,  and.  while  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  anything  but  the  best  grades  can  be 
shipped  long  distances,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  sugar  pine  lumber  will  more  and 
more  replace  its  Eastern  relative. 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  fur- 
nishing plank  up  to  4  feet  in  width  and 
absolutely  free  from  any  defect,  at  a 
price  that  is  low  for  material  of  that 
quality. 

The  cut  of  sugar  pine  lumber  in  Cali- 
fornia has  increased  from  55,000,000 
board  feet  in  1900  to  120,000,000  feet  in 
1904,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
25,000,000,000  feet  of  it  still  standing. 

Sugar  pine  does  not  form  extensive 
forests  by  itself,  as  the  white  pine  of  the 
East  once  did,  but  grows  with  western 
yellow  pine,  white  fir,  incense  cedar,  and 
the  "big  trees."  In  northern  Califor- 
nia it  is  found  at  altitudes  between  2000 
and  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in 
southern  California  at  altitudes  between 
5000  and  10,000  feet. 

The  tree  produces  a  large  quantity  of 
seeds,  in  cones  that  often  are  20  inches 
long.  The  seeds  are  large  and  edible, 
and  consequently  are  sought  by  squirrels 
and  other  animals.  The  Indians  also 
gather  them  to  eat.  On  this  account 
and  because  the  seedlings  are  easily 
killed  during  the  first  five  years  by  lack 
of  moisture  or  proper  shade,  the  sugar 
pine  does  not  reproduce  itself  readily; 
but  the  lumber  is  so  valuable  that  there 
is  every  reason  why  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  replace  the  trees  that  are  cut 
down  by  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Bureau  of  Forestry  studies  made  of  its 
manner  of  growth  indicate  that  this  is 
entirely  possible.  A  second  growth  of 
sugar  pine  may  easily  be  secured  by  af- 
fording the  forests  in  which  the  oid  trees 
are  found  reasonable  protection,  and  by 
giving  the  young  growth  some  aid  in  its 
struggle  with  the  more  vigorous  com- 
peting species. 


Uncle  Sam  Will  Sell  Wood. 


New  regulations  to  govern  the  use  of 
forest  reserves,  says  a  Washington  dis- 
patch, are  being  printed  and  will  be 
issued  in  a  few  days.  The  following 
rules  as  to  the  cutting  of  timber  are 
taken  from  an  advance  copy: 

In  California  no  reserve  timber  may 
be  sold  without  advertisement  for  com- 
petitive bids.  Notices  must  be  pub- 
lished for  not  less  than  sixty  days  in 
one  or  more  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation in  the  county,  and  also  in  Sac- 
ramento. 

All  forest  rangers  and  deputy  forest 
rangers  are  authorized,  except  in  Cali- 
fornia, to  sell  dead  timber  in  amounts 
not  exceeding  $20  in  value,  and  all  for- 
est supervisors  to  sell  dead  or  living 
timber  worth  not  more  than  $100.  A 
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KM 
]  KVTttR 

tools  have  been  the  standard  of  America  for  36  years 
and  are  the  only  complete  line  of  tools  ever  to  re- 
ceive an  a  ward  at  a  great  exposition— the  Keen  Kut- 
ter line  being  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St 
liOuis  pair, 

Following  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  tools  made  under  the 
Keen  Kutter  Brand:  Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels 
Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files,  Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws, 
lool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass  Hooks,  Brush  Hooks, 
Corn  Knives,  Trowels,  Pruning  Shears,  Tinners'  Snips, Scissors,  Eye 
Hoes,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc.,  and  knives  of 
all  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools  write  us  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

SEND  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLET.        S*-  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

298  Broadway,  New  York. 


forester  is  authorized  to  make  timber 
sales  for  larger  amounts  and  to  dele- 
gate this  authority  in  special  cases.  All 
timber  must  be  paid  for  either  in  full 
or  in  installments  before  it  is  cut.  All 
money  must  be  sent  direct  by  the  payer 
to  a  special  fiscal  agent,  and  not  trans- 
mitted through  the  forest  officers. 

The  period  allowed  for  the  removal 
of  timber,  which  in  no  case  will  exceed 
Ave  years,  must  be  fixed  in  the  agree- 
ment. The  privilege  of  assiguing  any 
rights  obtained  under  the  sale  may  be 
granted  only  by  a  forester,  and  only  in 
cases  of  emergency  and  when  the  trans- 
action is  not  for  the  purpose  of  specu- 
lation. Timber  from  any  forest  reserve 
may  be  sold  in  any  market. 

In  any  sale  involving  more  than  $100 
the  purchaser  may  be  required  to  give 
a  bond  to  carry  out  his  agreement. 
This  bond  will  also  cover  the  operation 
of  a  sawmill,  if  a  permit  for  one  is 
given  in  connection  with  the  sale. 


*2 


USE 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORTS. 


These  supports  are  now  In  their  fourth  year,  and 
the  universal  verdict  is  "they  do  all  we  claim  for 
them."  Cheap  and  permanent.  Saves  your  trees 
No  breakage  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Samples  free  to  orchardists.  Write  for  partlcu 
lars  and  testimonials. 

H0YTS'  TREE  SUPPORT  CO.  (INC.) 

Watsonville,  C.al. 

For  Sale -A  Cook  Wagon. 

SEATS  24  MEN.    STRONGLY  BUILT.  LIGHT 

WEIGHT.    Address  Box  4,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal 


250,000  TREES. 

We  have  the  largest  Citrus 
Nurseries  in  the  world.  We 
can  talk  quality  and  make  a 
price.  We  can  give  you 
strong,  healthy  stock — root 
and  branch.  Write  us  be- 
fore you  spend  a  dollar  for 
trees;  you  will  not  regret  it. 

Send  for  our  Yea  and  Nay 
of  Citrus  Culture — free. 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and  Citrus 
Trifoliata  seed  bed  plants. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop.      SAN  DIM  AS.  CAL. 


C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  live  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  J4.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 

GOPHER  DEATH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put  ■ 
up  in  morsel  thev  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box.. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.   PrioeJ1.25.  T, 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  mark 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  it 
when  you  need  it.   If  he  don't,  then  fiffis 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it  sa=''f 
prepaid.   Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats  S  u 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  DODGK  \si 
CHEMICAL  CO.     California  Office, 
303  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FOOS 


ENGINES 


F 
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Wipe  Spark 

Igniter 

Center  Line 
Counter  Balance 

Vertical  Valves 

Every  Detail 
Easily 

Removable 

Phosphor  Bronze 
Bearings 


Many  Gas  En- 
gine Builders 
are  just  getting 
the  Experience 
that  FOOS  had 
in  the  80's 

Catalogue  No.  11. — 
40  pages. 

THE FOOS OAS 

ENG.  CO. 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Why  buy  a  poor  engine  when  you  can  buy  a  FOOS? 
Manufactured  by  the  largest  gas  engine  plant  in  America. 

2  H.  P.  to  80  H.  P. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

BECK-WAKEFI  ELD  CO. 

122  Market  St.     Telephone  Main  1433.     SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ 
omy  guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


THE  IDEAL 


THE  BEST,  SIMPLEST.  MOST 
DURABLE    AND  CHEAPEST 

PUMP  MADE.    :     :     :  : 

The  cut  represents  one  of  two  10" 
pumps,  coupled  direct  to  electric 
motors,  installed  at  the  Sanitary 
Reduction  Works,  this  city.  In- 
cluded in  the  same  installation 
were  also  two  4"  Centrifugal  pumps 
of  our  own  make. 

Yan  Drake-Olsen  Machine  Works, 

308  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


KROQH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFC.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RICHARD'S  NEW 

(HAND 


ROTARY  PUMP. 

MODEL,) 


RICHARD'S 

Power,  Rotary,  Centrifugal, 
Deep  Well,  Oil  and  Windmill 

F»UMF»S. 


No  Leathers. 

J.  C.  Howlett  MachineWorks, 

256  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


WARNING ! ! 

THE  JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

now  of  Oakland,  California  beg  to  announce  the  removal  of  their  factory  and 
business  to  SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIF.,  40  miles  south  "from 
San  Francisco,  where  a  large  plant  is  being  constructed. 

The  Jubilee  will  possess  the  finest  works  and  most  splendid  facilities  to  he 
found  in  the  West,  and  also  ample  room  for  further  expansion. 

This  move  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  every  Poultryman  on  this 
Coast.  "The  Why  and  the  Wherefore"  is  fullv  explained  in  the  JUBILEE 
ANNOUNCEMENT.  If  you  have  one  chicken  or  6,000  you  should  have  that 
Announcement. 

You  are  no  doubt  curious  to  know  why  we 
moved  to  Sunnyvale,  and  where  you  will  be  benpfit- 
ed,  Get  the  Announcement.  We  mail  it  free. 
Now  get  it, — we  promise  you  it  will  be  interesting. 

TAKE  NOTICEi  ^n    a*ter  Aug-  l8t  our  a<*are8s 


SUNNYVALE 


will  be 
Santa  Clara 
County 


CALIFORNIA 


Until  then,  the  same  as  for  many  veare  : 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Jubilee  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies 
515,  517,  519  32d  St.     Wi»leiileu<ltitill       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Stover  2  Horse  Power  Handy  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 

Stover  Gasoline  Engines 

Fitted  with  Electric  Spark  are  High  Grade,  Easy  to  Set 
Up  and  Start— Oh,  How  Simple— Nothing  to  It  to  get  out 
of  order.   Send  for  Special  Catalogue. 

D0 •  pi  l\yipc  for  Hand,  Windmill,  Irrl- 
ealers  in  rUlVlro  gating,  Spraying,  White- 
washing, Road,  Ship. 
Centrifugal  Power 
Pumps  of  all  kinds. 
Pipe,  Fittings,  Wind- 
mills, Tanks,  Horse 
Powers. 


Gould's  Centrifugal  Pump, 
all  sizes. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE— MAILED  FREE. 

Woodin  &  Little 

312  -  314  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

They  are  built  right  and  run  right— Red  Cross  Windmills. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L»istlllate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  *o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A<ts.  for  California. 
P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


IN/\TIOIN/\L  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 

Wood 


LOS  ANQELES  OFFICE 
A  BOOKLET, 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
rj2  «^^v  Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
jT^I  LJC      Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OR 
SELECTED  PUGET  SOUND  YELLOW  FIR. 
6TH  &  MATEC  8TS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 

PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:  OLVMPIA,  WASH. 
THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPB,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Portable  Buildings 

NO.  47.    STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  9Ji  In.  by  22  ft.  1V4  in. 
One  outside  and  two  inside  doors.  Three  windows.   Three  rooms. 
Shipping  weight,  4800  pounds.  Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

RURNH  AM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS,       -      OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

r,DADC    PEACH,   BERRY,  and   »U  RACk'FT^ 
VJ  KArd  kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  UrYorvi—  * 
VENEEB    BARRELS,   COFFER    AND  CANDY  DRDM8. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:   330  MARKET  ST. 


How  an  Island  Was  Saved. 


In  continued  redemption  of  our  promise  to  set 
forth  the  startling  facts  of  how  the  richest  land  in 
the  State  of  California  is  saved  from  the  overflow  of 
our  greatest  rivers,  we  give  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count upon  another  page  of  how  Bouldin  Island  was 
saved  from  the  waters  and  returned  to  productive 
agricultural  area  in  a  few  months  from  the  date  of 
its  complete  re-submergence  last  autumn.  It  may 
disturb  the  distant  reader  to  be  told  that  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  counted  a  semi-arid  State,  some  of 
the  best  land  is  really  drowned  and  has  to  be  re- 
suscitated, and  that  greater  drainage  questions  are 
being  worked  out  in  California  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  and  being  worked  out  more  effectively. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  State  both 
in  the  bringing  water  to  land  which  needs  it  and  in 
removing  water  from  land  which  has  too  much  of  it 
engineering  is  applied  to  agriculture  with  greater 
uniqueness  and  to  a  grander  extent  than  elsewhere. 
For  though  Asia  and  Africa  have  perhaps  greater 
irrigation   affairs,    there  is  no  place  in  the  world 


Pumping  Plant  Operated  With  a  Steamer  Alongside  at  Bouldin  Island. 


Bouldin  Island  Pumping  Plant,  Showing  Flexible  Steam  Connection  to  Steamboat. 


Indication  of  Size  of  Pumps  Used  in  Land  Reclamation  in  California. 


where  there  is  such  a  grand  combination  of  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  as  in  this  State  and  no  place  where 
such  great  things  are  done  against  the  force  of 
gravity  as  in  this  State.  Unquestionably,  of  the 
achievements  with  pumps,  both  to  render  land  wet- 
ter and  drier,  there  are  none  greater  than  those 
which  California  mechanical  engineers  have  done  for 
agriculture.  These  are  not  popularly  known  nor 
appreciated  and  we  are  pleased  with  the  undertak- 
ing to  give  our  readers  information  about  them. 

Upon  another  page  of  this  issue  there  is  a  detailed 
account  of  how  Bouldin  island  in  the  San  Joaquin 


river  was  restored  to  agriculture.  This  island  was 
long  ago  reclaimed  and  has  a  most  honorable  history 
for  the  production  of  unique  and  profitable  crops  and 
establishments  for  rendering  them  acceptable  in  dis- 
tant trade.  But  Bouldin  island  had  a  mishap  last 
year  and  it  went  again  beneath  the  waters  because 
they  were  unexpectedly  high  and  aggressive.  Boul- 
din island  has,  however,  paid  for  itself  too  many 
times  over  to  allow  it  to  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  which  its  new  submergence  inscribed  upon  the 
map  of  California.  It  was  worth  so  much  that  the 
best  achievements  of  our  engineers  could  be  profit- 


ably summoned  to  its  restoration  to  the  sunlight. 
How  successfully  this  was  done  and  how  many  unique 
things  had  to  be  undertaken  to  accomplish  it  are  told 
in  a  very  effective  way  upon  another  page  of  this 

issue. 

Upon  this  page  is  the  art  gallery  of  the  enterprise, 
showing  how  the  island  was  reclaimed  when  there 
was  not  even  enough  land  in  sight  to  erect  a  boiler 
upon  to  run  the  pumps,  so  that  a  steamer  was 
anchored  alongside  to  furnish  the  motive  power. 
Great  are  the  resources  of  our  engineers  who  work 
for  agriculture. 
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The  Week. 

The  temperature  has  dropped  to  about  the  nor- 
mal, but  the  aftermath  of  the  heat  is  seen  in 
serious  fires  which  have  done  much  damage  in  coun- 
try, town,  field  and  forest,  and  have  given  many 
of  our  friends  strenuous  days  and  nights  in  fire 
fighting.  Fortunately,  though  individual  losses 
have  been  great  and  call  for  sympathy,  the  fire 
fighters  have  usually  prevailed  and  have  set  bounds 
upon  the  destroying  agency  so  that  very  wide 
conflagrations  have  been  averted.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  observation  of  the  week  is  the  short- 
age in  the  grain  crop.  Some  harvesters  have 
turned  back  after  starting  upon  their  summer  plans 
because  the  output  was  so  poor.  In  some  localities 
many  fields  will  go  uncut  and  many  fields  from  which 
good  grain  was  expected  will  yield  only  chicken  feed 
and  little  of  that.  Rust  and  irregular  moisture  and 
temperature  conditions  have  scored  wider  injuries 
than  ever  before  perhaps,  which  is  especially  notable 
because  the  season's  rainfall  was  fair.  He  who 
gathers  good  grain  this  year  should  get  a  good  price 
for  it. 

On  the  other  hand  fruit  is  doing,  on  the  whole, 
rather  better  than  expected,  and  the  trade  is  all 
that  could  be  asked  for  a  good  product.  Overland 
shipments  are  brisk  and  prices  are  improving  this 
week.  The  total  shipments  are  about  twice  those  of 
last  year  and  more  than  half  greater  than  those  of 
the  great  record  of  two  years  ago.  The  heat  hurt 
some  fruits  by  sunburn,  but  the  total  injury  is  prob- 
ably less  than  its  seemed  when  the  temperature 
was  up. 

Visitors  at  the  Portland  fair  express  much  delight 
with  it,  and  Californians  are  patronizing  it  freely. 
It  is  also  said  that  California  has  clearly  the  best  of 
all  the  State  exhibits.  This  will  help  along  on  the 
present  publicity  programme  quite  notably. 

Wheat  is  advancing  because  of  the  unfavorable 
harvesting  disclosures  in  this  State  and  the  unfavor- 
able growing  conditions  in  the  Middle  West.  The  im- 
mediate future  depends  upon  how  far  the  claims  of 
shortage  are  made  good  by  the  time  new  wheat  ap- 
pears in  larger  quantities.  Barley  prices  hold  well 
and  have  improved  since  the  passage  of  the  heat 


made  buyers  more  energetic.  No  export  buying  is 
yet  being  done,  however.  Oats  are  strengthened  by 
a  good  demand  and  corn  is  strong  with  trade  mostly 
on  Eastern  corn.  Blackeye  and  pink  beans  have 
improved  and  Limas  are  in  better  shape  and  promis- 
ing to  clean  up  in  advance  of  the  new  crop.  Bran 
and  middlings  are  in  scant  supply  and  unchanged. 
Hay  is  rather  quiet.  Meats  are  about  the  same, 
though  firm,  while  hogs  have  advanced.  Choice  firm 
butter  has  had  a  great  advantage  and  there  is  too 
little  of  it  and  too  much  of  the  other  kinds. 
Cheese  also  suffered  from  the  heat  and  the  average 
price  off  a  little.  Eggs  are  advancing  with  a  good 
outlook.  Poultry  has  done  well,  though  receipts 
have  been  considerable,  both  from  local  and  Eastern 
points.  Potatoes  have  been  in  less  supply  and  are 
tirmer,  and  onions  are  relieved  by  the  passing  of  the 
reds.  Much  sunburned  fruit  has  come  to  this  market, 
and  prices  are  lower.  Oranges  are  unchanged, 
but  lemons  had  a  high  run,  as  is  usual  in  a 
hot  wave,  and  continue  firm  Dried  fruits  have  about 
the  same  range  as  last  week.  Nuts  are  talked  of 
actively,  but  little  clone  in  futures  as  yet.  Honey 
trade  is  undeveloped  and  expectant.  Hops  are  still 
indefinite,  with  control  movements  still  urged.  Wool 
transactions  are  in  lambs'  wool  in  a  small  way  at 
high  prices,  with  few  contracts  on  fall  clip  yet  made. 

And  so  the  tail  must  go  with  the  hide,  as  in  tradi- 
tionary weighings.  This,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  icing  fruit  cars  is  part  of  the  railroad  company's 
affair,  and  this  gives  one  more  chance  for  cutting  ex- 
tortion out  of  it.  For  it  is  telegraphed  from  Washing- 
ton that  Commissioner  Prouty  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  decided  that  icing  charges  of 
private  fruit  car  lines  are  part  of  the  rates  on 
fruit  carried,  for  the  reasonableness  of  which  the 
railroad  is  responsible.  The  decision  was  rendered 
in  the  case  of  the  Michigan  Fruit  Growers'  Associ- 
ation against  the  Pere  Marquette  and  Michigan  Cen- 
tral. It  is  a  great  victory  for  the  fruit  growers 
all  over  the  country,  both  for  what  direct  gain  may 
come  and  for  the  assurance  that  shippers  have  some 
rights  which  car  companies  are  bound  to  respect.  It 
may  also  mean  that  there  is  one  less  cloud  in  the  way 
of  a  clear  look  at  the  rebate  question.  The  world 
does  move— a  little. 

If  we  had  more  wheat  this  year  it  would  be  more  in- 
teresting that  Mexico  wants  wheat  so  badly  that  she 
has  knocked  off  the  duty  until  the  end  of  August,  and 
the  railroad  has  reduced  rates  from  San  Francisco  to 
El  Paso  nearly  50%.  This  is  the  proverbial  farmers' 
luck  to  have  nothing  to  sell  when  conditions  favor  sell- 
ing, and  about  all  the  satisfaction  Californians  will 
have  will  be  to  see  the  trains  go  by  with  Oregon  and 
Washington  wheat.  However,  the  demand  may  be 
so  pressing  in  point  of  time  to  meet  the  free  entry 
that  our  growers  can  sell  what  wheat  they  have 
better,  and  the  local  consumption  can  fill  up  on  north- 
ern coast  wheat  later  in  the  season.  After  all,  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  good  market — it  strikes  some- 
body somewhere. 

Superior  Judge  Shields  of  Sacramento  has  been 
traveling  with  his  agricultural  eye  open  as  usual 
and,  as  usual  also,  has  seen  things  and,  as  usual 
again,  he  comments  upon  them  with  judicial  pre- 
cision. He  arrives  at  a  distinction  between  Cal- 
ifornia and  Oregon  which  is  very  acute.  In  a  recent 
interview  he  said: 

"I  feel  as  if  I  had  actually  discovered  Oregon,  for 
the  reason  that  the  character  of  the  State  was  so 
new  to  me  and  so  unlike  what  I  expected  to  find. 
Oregon  is  an  immense  State,  with  great  possibilities. 
Immigration  flews  within  its  borders  in  a  steady 
stream  and  her  resources  are  being  rapidly  developed. 
It  is  essentially  a  farming  State,  and  the  rural  aspect 
is  everywhere  apparent.  The  Oregon  farmer, 
while  admirably  adapted  to  his  State's  conditions,  is 
wholly  different  from  the  California  farmer.  His 
agriculture,  too,  is  unlike  ours,  bein^  more  primi- 
tive, less  specialized  and  less  scientific.  The  farmers 
in  Oregon  ride  to  church  in  farm  wagons  and  drive 
draught  horses.  The  California  farmer,  on  the  other 
hand,  drives  a  standard  trotter  to  a  rubber-tired 
buggy. 

And  the  judge  would  not  have  missed  it  much  if  he 
had  added  an  automobile.  The  fact  is  that  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  started,  perhaps,  a  notch  higher  up 
and  has  gone  farther,  but  he  is  still  a  long  way  from 
his  ultimate  destination  in  the  social  scale,  though  he 
is  going  fast. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Stimulating  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sadly  in  need  of  a  fertilizer 
to  make  my  alfalfa  grow.  I  have  been  told  that 
gypsum  will  make  the  alfalfa  grow  but  will  In  time 
kill  the  soil  for  any  crop.  Can  you  inform  me  if  this 
is  true,  or  can  you  recommend  any  other  fertilizer 
as  better. — Farmer,  Stanislaus  county. 

Gypsum  is  a  good  stimulant  for  the  clover  family, 
including  alfalfa,  and,  if  applied  in  advance  of  rains' 
or  flooding,  usually  produces  a  good  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  but  gypsum  is  not  a  plant  food. 
It  acts  upon  the  soil  in  making  the  substances  desired 
by  the  plant  more  available,  but  as  it  is  not  in  itself 
useful  it  adds  nothing  to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  It 
is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  "that  it  will  kill  the  soil 
for  any  crop."  That  observation  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  effect  is  only  temporary  and  it  will 
minister  to  the  more  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  soil  fer- 
tility. For  this  reason  Eastern  farmers,  who  some 
years  ago  were  disposed  to  use  gypsum  In  consider- 
able quantities  on  their  red  and  white  clovers,  have 
practically  abandoned  its  use  of  late  years.  The 
growth  of  alfalfa  is  usually  stimulated  by  the  use  of 
stable  manure,  or  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
containing  considerable  nitrogen,  but  where  the 
alfalfa  root  is  colonized  with  bacteria,  which  have  the 
power  of  taking  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  the 
use  of  fertilizers  is  seldom  necessary;  in  fact,  good, 
strongly  growing  alfalfa  adds  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  rather  than  taking  from  it.  There  are  some 
places  in  which  these  bacteria  do  not  naturally  occur 
and  the  growth  of  alfalfa  is  not  satisfactory.  You 
can  introduce  them  by  taking  some  of  the  soil  from 
a  field  in  which  alfalfa  is  growing  satisfactorily  and 
scattering  it  upon  the  field  which  you  desire  to 
improve.  There  Is  also  furnished  by  the  seedsmen 
material  containing  the  bacteria,  with  Instructions 
as  to  how  it  should  be  applied  to  the  plant. 

Summer  Treatment  for  Slugs— Tomato  Dropping. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  known  remedy  to 
exterminate  or  check  the  Oregon  slug,  as  it  is  doing 
a  great  deal  of  damage?  I  used  lime  last  winter  and 
spring  for  the  slugs  with  some  good  results ;  but 
they  get  in  the  cabbage  and  lettuce  and  are  hard  to 
get  at  with  lime.  If  there  are  eggs  to  be  destroyed, 
I  should  think  it  would  tend  more  to  exterminate 
them. 

I  have  a  lot  of  tomato  plants  which  are  full  of 
blossoms,  but  when  the  blossom  wilts  the  stem  breaks 
off.  Is  that  a  disease  or  the  climate?  I  have  been 
giving  them  hardly  any  water  since  they  started  to 
blossom. — Amateur,  Berkeley. 

The  best  way  to  check  slugs  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  to  refrain  from  surface  watering  and  keep  the 
ground  finely  pulverized  with  a  hoe,  rake  or  culti- 
vator. Slugs  can  not  travel  in  dry  ground  any  great 
distance.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  keep  a  few  hens 
in  coops  and  let  the  little  chickens  run  in  the  garden, 
they  will  clean  the  plants  of  slugs.  We  know  of  no 
application  which  is  effective.  If  the  plants  need 
water,  open  a  trench  with  the  hoe,  allow  the  water 
to  run  alongside  for  a  time,  then  cover  up  the  trench 
and  keep  the  ground  dry  on  the  surface,  as  before. 

Your  tomato  plants  have  been  growing  too  fast. 
Although  you  say  you  have  not  watered  them,  there 
has  been  enough  moisture  in  the  soil  to  keep  them 
growing  so  rapidly  that  the  blossoms  can  not  set,  and 
this  is  always  the  case  with  the  rapid-growing 
tomato  plant.  As  the  season  advances  the  ground 
becomes  more  dry  and  you  will  probably  have  plenty 
of  tomatoes. 

Apple  Leaf  Aphis,  Etc. 

To  the  Editok: — I  send  some  apple  leaves  with 
millions  of  small  insects  on  the  under  sides,  also  a  twig 
of  small,  deformed  apples.  Why  are  they  so  un- 
thrifty?— Amateur,  Oakland. 

In  the  first  place  you  have  plenty  of  the  apple  leaf 
aphis,  which  you  will  find  fully  described  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Dec.  17,  1904,  pa^e  384,  as 
the  "rosy  aphis."  It  not  only  infests  the  young 
leaves,  but  the  young  fruit,  and  causes  it  to  stop 
growing  and  to  become  gnarly  and  misshapen.  You 
must  attack  this  aphis  very  early  in  the  season  by 
spraying  with  an  insecticide  like  tobacco,  tea  or 
kerosene  emulsion,  before  it  has  a  chance  to  multiply 
and  destroy  the  leaves  and  fruit.  Your  twig  also  has 
some  oyster-shell  scale  on  it.  The  tree,  evidently, 
needs  pruning  to  force  out  new  wood  and  winter 
spraying  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  to  kill  the  scale. 
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Staking  or  Cutting  Back  Vines. 

To  the  Editor  :— I  have  a  vineyard  of  Tokays  now 
in  their  second  year,  which  are  growing  rapidly,  and 
which  will  probably  be  injured  by  the  fall  winds  un- 
less they  are  staked  or  pruned.  Some  growers  ad- 
vise staking,  others  say  pruning  only  is  necessary. 
I  suckered  and  cut  them  back  some  in  May,  but  they 
have  put  on  very  heavy  tops  since  then.  Staking  is 
very  expensive  and  I  want  to  get  along  without,  if 
possible.  Do  you  think  I  can  secure  good  Standards 
by  pruning;  and  would  the  vines  be  injured  by  a 
heavy  cutting  back  during  July  ? — Subscriber, 
Acampo. 

You  will  have  to  decide  which  you  can  best  afford 
to  lose;  the  cost  of  staking  or  the  loss  of  sturdiness 
in  the  stem  and  roots.  After  the  growth  is  made  the 
leaves  have  an  action  to  perform  as  long  as  they  are 
green  and  active,  and  that  is  elaborating  sap  which 
returns  laying  up  new  wood  on  the  stem  and  roots. 
If  you  cut  away  a  large  part  of  the  top  growth  in 
July  you  lose  that  much  stored  up  vigor  in  the  vine 
and  that  much  force  for  the  next  year's  growth. 
You  can  undoubtedly  get  a  strong  vine  sooner  by 
saving  that  leaf  action.  Possibly  such  a  strong 
grower  as  the  Tokay  can  afford  to  sacrifice  that. 
The  test  is  the  fact  and  not  any  theoretical  notion 
about  it.  If  people  can  show  you  good  vines  secured 
that  way  you  are  reasonably  safe  in  following  the 
method.  If  they  only  say  it  will  do  as  well,  it  will  be 
safer  to  go  to  some  expense  to  save  the  growth  and 
use  the  stake  also  to  bring  up  the  vines  to  good 
strong  stumps.  We  are  not  yet  convinced  that 
stakes  can  be  dispensed  with  unless  it  will  do  with 
you  to  grow  the  grapes  on  the  ground. 

Dormant  Tops  of  Deciduous  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  some  small  limbs  cut 
from  my  apple  trees.  The  leaves  either  failed  to 
start  or  else  amount  to  nothing  on  the  ends  of  the 
limbs,  but  lower  down  the  new  wood  starts  again  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  and  comes  on  in  a  healthy 
manner;  but  this  new  wood  is  later  in  starting, 
compared  with  where  the  buds  on  the  ends  of  the  limbs 
grow.  This  trouble  has  almost  killed  a  few  of  my 
trees,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  affected  more  or 
less;  some  varieties  seem  to  be  a  little  worse  than 
others.  I  have  had  this  trouble  among  my  trees  for 
several  years,  but  this  year  it  is  worse  than  ever 
before.  If  possible,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
trouble  is,  and  a  remedy  if  there  is  one. — Orchard- 
ist,  Los  Angeles  county. 

Examination  of  the  apple  limbs  you  sent  shows  that 
no  disease  or  parasite  is  present,  but  that  the  limbs 
are  in  normal  condition  except  as  to  dormancy  of  the 
upper  parts.  This  is  caused  by  irregularity  in  the 
moisture  and  temperature  conditions  and  has  been 
unfortunately  quite  widely  prevalent  in  southern 
California  during  the  present  year.  The  only 
reasonable  treatment  consists  in  cutting  back  the 
limbs  to  where  a  good  new  shoot  appears.  This  will 
give  the  new  shoot  the  advantage  of  more  sap  and 
prevent  the  loss  of  sap  by  distribution  of  it  through 
the  partly  dried  extensions.  There  are  cases  where 
the  dormancy  is  only  partial  and  growth  will  appear 
later,  but  it  is  usually  much  better  to  cut  back  at  once 
to  promising  new  shoots.  In  some  cases  unless  this 
is  done  there  will  be  a  continuous  die-back,  which  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  tree.  Trees  in  this  condition 
after  starting  need  rather  generous  treatments.  Be 
sure  that  the  cultivation  is  goed  and  the  moisture  is 
ample  to  continue  the  growth  and  enable  the  tree 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  time  at  starting. 

Aphis  on  Kale. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  what  measures 
to  take  against  scale  on  kale,  the  kind  used  for 
chicken  feeding?  It  is  a  small  green  scale  found  both 
on  top  and  under  side  of  the  leaves.  It  is  creating  a 
great  deal  of  havoc  with  a  crop  which  is  otherwise 
doing  nicely.  I  have  inquired  round  about  here  in 
reference  to  same,  but  have  not  found  any  one  who 
seems  familiar  with  this  scale  and  what  measure  to 
take  against  it. — Grower,  Petaluma. 

Your  kale  is  not  infested  with  scale,  but  with  the 
aphis,  or  louse,  which  is  quite  common  upon  various 
members  of  the  cabbage  family.  This  insect  can  be 
readily  killed  with  a  spray  made  of  strong  soap-suds 
or  whale-oil  soap,  one  pound  to  four  gallons,  or  a  de- 
coction of  tobacco  stems,  or  with  the  kerosene  emul- 
sion; in  fact,  almost  any  of  the  insecticides  which  are 
commonly  sold  by  dealers  will  be  effective  against 
this  insect  if  it  is  applied  with  a  good  force  pump. 
The  various  powders  which  are  sold  by  poultry  sup- 
ply dealers  for  killing  chicken  lice  can  also  be  blown 
or  dusted  upon  these  insects  with  success.     It  is  not 


a  difficult  insect  to  kill,  but  it  multiplies  in  such  num- 
bers that  one  is  obliged  to  attack  it  vigorously  and 
to  maintain  the  warfare. 


Arsenic  in  Hops. 

To  the  Editor: — I  hear  that  some  American  hops 
are  under  condemnation  in  England  because  they 
contain  more  arsenic  than  the  law  allows.  If  that  is 
so,  how  does  the  arsenic  get  into  the  hops  and  how 
can  it  be  prevented  ? — Grower,  Sacramento. 

The  arsenic  in  the  hops  must  come  by  sublimation 
from  the  burning  of  impure  sulphur  in  the  bleaching 
process,  as  there  seems  no  other  treatment  of  the 
crop  which  could  produce  the  effect  described.  The 
safeguard,  then,  is  obviously  to  use  sulphur  which  is 
practically  free  from  arsenic.  We  have  heard  of  a  case 
where  one  lot  of  hops  had  practically  no  arsenic  and 
the  other  had  a  considerable  amount  where  the  same 
sulphur  was  used  and  this  could  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  greater  amount  of  sulphur  evaporized  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  There  are  probably  cases  in 
which  it  is  undertaken  to  render  defective  hops  more 
acceptable  by  a  stronger  sulphuring,  and  in  this 
operation  arsenic  would  accumulate,  while  in  a  light 
sulphuring  it  would  be  too  small  to  be  objectionable. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  arsenic  could  come  from  the 
soil,  because  arsenic  is  exceedingly  offensive  to 
plants  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  all 
minerals  to  plant  growth. 

Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Apple. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  examine  the 
twigs  I  send  you  and  tell  me  what  disease  it  is  which 
afflicts  them?  To  me,  it  seems  to  be  related  to 
peach  mildew,  for  which  I  tried  Bordeaux  mixture, 
but  without  success.  The  disease  has  prevailed  here 
many  years,  but  is  worse  this  year  than  ever  I  know 
of  before.  Whether  this  is  on  account  of  the  un- 
usually wet  spring  or  because  the  trees  have  not 
been  cut  back,  I  would  like  to  know.  Perhaps  both 
causes  contributed  towards  it.  Would  the  lime,  sul- 
phur and  salt  wash  applied  in  winter  be  likely  to 
prove  effective? — Grower,  Pineridge. 

Your  apples  are  attacked  by  the  powdery  mildew. 
It  undoubtedly  has  been  far  worse  than  usual  this 
year,  owing  to  weather  conditions,  as  you  suggest. 
The  best  treatment  after  the  foliage  appears  is  to 
sulphur  thoroughly  just  as  you  would  sulphur  grape 
vines,  except  that  the  application  should  be  es- 
pecially to  the  ne  w  shoots  where  the  disease  is  largely 
centered.  Lime,  sulphur  and  salt  applied  in  the 
winter  would  be  protective  as  against  the  resting 
spores  of  the  bark,  but  it  would  also  be  necessary  to 
watch  and  sulphur  the  new  growth  afterwards  be- 
cause the  spores  will  come  in  freely  upon  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Tomato  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  explain  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  the  disease  of  tomato  plants,  especially 
prevalent  this  year?  The  leaves  start  to  curl  and 
have  a  sickly  appearance,  while  sometimes  one  side 
of  stalk  turns  a  brown  color  at  base.  Sometimes  the 
vine  commences  to  die  at  the  base,  the  leaves  turning 
yellow,  and  this  extends  upward  until  the  vine  is  dead. 
The  vines  when  pulled  up  do  not  appear  to  have  very 
extensive  roots,  having  but  a  bunch  of  fine  roots  5  or 
6  inches  in  diameter,  although  the  vine  is  2  or  3  feet 
high — nearly  full  grown.  The  fact  of  the  vines  hav- 
ing tomatoes  on  them  does  not  make  any  difference, 
and  Paris  green  placed  around  the  roots  seems  to 
have  no  effect.  I  have  lost  two-thirds  of  the  vines 
and  many  friends  are  making  similar  complaint. — 
Grower,  Fresno. 

Unless  you  are  trying  to  grow  tomatoes  on  alkali 
land,  it  is  probable  that  the  plants  are  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  bacterial  blight.  This  disease  exists 
in  the  soil  and  the  minute  organisms  which  cause  it 
remain  in  the  soil  from  year  to  year.  There  is  no 
remedy.  The  best  policy  is  to  grow  tomatoes  on 
ground  which  has  not  recently  been  used  for  them, 
practicing  a  rotation  which  changes  the  location  from 
year  to  year.  No  application  to  the  soil  nor  to  the 
plant  is  effective  in  this  case. 


A  Bug  on  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Inclosed  you  will  find  a  bug  or 
beetle  which  preys  upon  the  strawberries,  making 
the  choicest  and  ripest  unmarketable.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  name  of  the  bug  and  the  remedy  for 
its  extermination. — Old  Subscriber,  Ben  Lomond. 

The  insect  is  a  true  bug — that  is,  one  of  the  hemip- 
tera  with  sucking  mouth  parts,  and  for  that  reason 
not  poisonable,  even  if  it  were  safe  to  use  poison  on 
ripe  fruit,  which  it  is  not.     The  name  of  the  genus  is 


largus.  We  know  of  no  treatment  except  hand 
picking  and  crushing.  The  insect  infests  weeds  also 
and  all  such  which  it  is  found  upon  should  be  de- 
stroyed so  that  it  may  not  have  them  for  breeding 
places. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  July  io,  1905. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offlical  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  weather  and  abnormally  high  temperature  pre- 
vailed nearly  all  the  week,  with  light  northerly  winds. 
Maximum  temperatures  of  110°  to  116°  were  reported  on 
the  8th,  in  many  cases  being  the  highest  ever  known. 
Forest  and  field  fires  did  much  damage  in  Amador, 
Nevada  and  Shasta  counties.  Grain  harvesting  and 
thrashing  and  hay  baling  are  progressing.  The  grain 
crop  is  much  below  early  estimates  in  yield  and  quality, 
but  the  hay  crop  is  excellent.  Hops  are  making  rapid 
growth.  It  is  probable  that  fruit  and  grapes  have  been 
considerably  damaged  by  the  extreme  heat,  but  it  is  too 
early  to  give  reliable  estimates  of  the  loss.  Fruit  pick- 
ing, drying  and  shipping  continue.  Apricots,  peaches 
and  plums  are  yielding  very  good  crops,  and  pears  are 
better  than  expected  in  some  sections.  Citrus  fruits 
continue  in  good  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  highest  July  temperatures  ever  recorded  occurred 
on  the  7th,  following  several  days  of  phenomenally  hot, 
clear  weather.  The  maximum  at  San  Francisco  was  98°, 
at  Hollister  112°,  at  Cloverdale  115°  and  at  Santa  Rosa 
109°.  Cooler  weather  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  week, 
with  fog  along  the  coast.  The  heat  was  beneficial  to 
hops,  corn  and  potatoes,  but  probably  damaged  decidu- 
ous fruits,  grapes  and  sugar  beets  to  some  extent.  Fires 
caused  great  damage  to  grain  and  pasture  land  in  Mon- 
terey and  Santa  Clara  counties.  Grain  harvesting  and 
thrashing  continue,  with  good  results  in  most  places. 
Hay  baling  is  progressing  rapidly  and  the  crop  is  above 
average.  Hops  are  in  good  condition  and  growing  rap- 
idly. Sugar  beet  harvest  is  in  progress.  Fruit  picking, 
canning  and  drying  continue  and  large  shipments  are 
being  made.  Grapes  are  rapidly  ripening  and  a  few  are 
in  market.  Walnuts  will  yield  a  good  crop  in  Sonoma 
county. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  very  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week.  Temperatures  ranging  from  110°  to  115° 
occurred  generally  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  previ- 
ous records  for  warm  weather  were  exceeded  in  many 
places.  Several  prostrations  from  heat  are  reported. 
The  grain  harvest  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  crop  will 
be  below  the  average.  A  good  crop  of  apricots  has  been 
gathered,  and  drying  is  about  over.  Peach  canning  is 
progressing  rapidly;  the  crop  is  fair  and  the  quality  is 
good.  Large  shipments  of  green  fruit  continue  to  East- 
ern and  local  markets.  Watermelons  are  ripe  and  being 
shipped  freely  in  carload  lots.  Some  damage  has  been 
done  to  fruit  and  grapes  by  the  hot  weather.  Stock  are 
in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  clear  during  the  week, 
with  fogs  along  the  coast  and  abnormally  high  tempera- 
tures in  portions  of  the  interior.  The  maximum  at 
Riverside  was  103°,  and  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
86°,  on  the  7th.  There  are  no  reports  of  damage  by  the 
heat  and  it  was  probably  beneficial  to  deciduous  fruits, 
grapes  and  walnuts.  The  grain  crop  is  being  rapidly 
harvested  and  thrashed,  and  it  is  the  best  for  many 
years;  shipments  will  commence  soon.  Hay  baling  and 
sugar  beet  harvesting  are  progressing.  Beans  were  not 
seriously  damaged  by  the  heat,  and  prospects  are  good 
for  a  large  crop.  Deciduous  fruits,  grapes  and  walnuts 
are  making  rapid  progress  and  citrus  fruits  are  in  good 
condition.    Lemon  shipments  are  unusually  heavy. 

Eureka  Summary. — Continued  warm  and  dry  in  the 
interior.  Oat  hay  cut  and  in  shock;  crop  heavy,  but 
considerable  rust.  Pears,  peaches  and  small  fruits  are 
light  and  potatoes  poor. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — The  warm  weather  bene- 
fited citrus  fruits.  Lemon  shipments  are  brisk.  Irriga- 
tion water  is  plentiful.  Gardens  and  orchards  are  in 
good  condition.  Hay  harvest  is  about  over  and  baling 
is  in  progress.  Apricots  are  a  fair  crop;  drying  has 
commenced  in  south. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, July  12,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week   

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Eureka  

.00 

.00 

.09 

.03 

72 

50 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.00 

.11 

T 

112 

64 

Sacramento  

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

110 

66 

.00 

.00 

T 

T 

88 

54 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

114 

60 

Independence  

.00 

.00 

.00 

.02 

102 

64 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.03 

.03 

.00 

T 

104 

50 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

86 

58 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

74 

62 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.07 

116 

72 

36 
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July  15,  1905. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Growing  Eastern  Grapes  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Eastern  grapes  do  not  command  much  atten- 
tion in  California  in  the  face  of  the  glory  and  variety 
of  the  European  species,  but  there  are  some  ama- 
teurs who  still  rejoice  in  the  characters  of  the  slip- 
skin  grapes  which  they  have  known  in  their  old  homes 
in  the  Eastern  States.  These  Eastern  varieties  are 
also  the  reliance  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Pacific 
coast  where  the  European  species  has  only  limited 
success.  Some  Californians  will  then  be  interested  in 
Eastern  grapes  discussed  from  a  Pacific  coast  point 
of  view  as  we  find  it  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Northwest 
Horticulturist  from  the  pen  of  a  leading  grower, 
Mr.  A.  Eckert  of  Detroit,  Wash.: 

The  Beginning. — To  start  with  the  young  vine,  do 
not  condemn  it  because  it  does  not  have  a  large 
woody  top,  as  it  should  be  cut  back  to  not  over  two 
buds;  see  that  it  has  a  good  root  system;  these  need 
not  be  over  8  to  10  inches  long  or  should  be  cut  back 
to  that  when  planting.  Plant  to  first  bud  in  depth, 
from  the  soil  about  the  roots,  leaving  the  top  soil  loose. 

Pruning. — As  the  two  buds  grow  and  are  8  to  10 
inches  long,  pinch  out  the  tip  of  the  weaker  one, 
leaving  the  stronger  to  grow  at  will.  The  second 
season  cut  back  again  to  two  buds  and  continue  as  in 
the  first  year;  the  third  year  commence  to  train  as 
desired.  By  all  means  do  not  make  too  much  vine; 
secure  a  good  strong  foundation,  or  root  system,  to 
build  your  vine  on,  which  can  only  be  secured  by 
severe  cutting  back  of  the  top.  Enlarge  the  vine 
gradually;  when  the  vine  has  grown  as  large  as  it 
should  be  and  thereafter  pruned  properly  during  its 
dormant  season,  no  summer  pruning  is  required  or 
will  it  be  of  any  benefit  to  fruit  or  vine;  if  you  pinch 
or  cut  the  tip  bearing  the  fruit  during  the  growing 
season  numerous  suckers  will  start  growing  vigor- 
ously (a  sucker  is  a  shoot  or  branch  starting  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf  stem),  thus  your  work  is  set  at  naught. 

Under  no  circumstances,  no  matter  what  the  sea- 
son may  be,  do  not  remove  any  foliage  expecting  to 
hasten  the  maturing  or  ripening  of  the  fruit;  it  will 
do  the  very  reverse;  all  fruit  requires  shade  to  do  its 
best,  that  is  one  of  the  uses  of  leaves.  No  fruit  of 
any  kind,  ripened  in  the  sun,  is  as  sweet  or  as  finely 
flavored  as  that  maturing  in  its  own  shade.  Do  not 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  have  the  vines  under 
the  shade  of  trees  or  shrubbery;  plant  in  the  open  or 
on  the  sunny  side  of  a  fence  or  building. 

Always  prune  and  train  so  as  to  have  free  circula- 
tion of  air  and  sunshine;  keep  the  vine  at  its  base 
free  from  weeds;  never  mulch,  have  the  sun  heat  the 
soil  where  the  roots  are,  and  your  fruit  will  ripen 
earlier  than  if  the  soil  is  shaded  or  overgrown  with 
vegetation.  After  you  get  the  young  vine  into  bear- 
ing, in  whatever  way  you  have  trained  it,  do  not 
leave  the  bearing  branch  or  arm  permanently,  but 
renew  by  replacing  a  shoot  of  the  previous  year's 
growth  in  its  stead. 

Varieties. — Now,  as  to  varieties  and  purposes:  If 
for  a  commercial  vineyard,  have  a  succession,  but  of 
few  varieties,  say  Moore's  Early  and  Concord.  Green 
and  red  varieties  are  in  poor  demand. 

If  you  are  so  situated  that  you  can  sell  from  house 
to  house  and  know  how  to  handle  or  grow  the  various 
choicest  varieties,  you  can  build  up  a  profitable  mar- 
ket, but  where  you  are  obliged  to  ship  to  a  distant 
market  you  will  want  only  such  as  are  well  known 
and  in  demand.  For  the  home  garden  grow  only  the 
best,  as  the  quality  will  more  than  make  up  for  the 
imperfectly  filled  clusters. 

For  black  have  the  Moore's  Early;  it  is  the  very 
best  of  the  early  varieties,  of  good  quality  and  size. 
It  requires  good  rich  soil.  The  Cottage  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  black  varieties;  in  size  of  cluster  and 
berry  and  vigor  of  vine  it  equals  the  Concord,  and  is 
earlier  and  far  superior  in  quality.  The  Island  Belle 
is  a  few  days  later  than  the  Cottage  and  earlier  than 
the  Concord,  very  prolific,  vigorous  grower,  large 
cluster  and  berry  extra  fine  quality.  These  three 
varieties  are  the  cream  of  the  black  grapes  and  can 
be  successfully  grown  by  any  one. 

Of  the  red  varieties  by  all  means  have  the  Dela- 
ware. It  is  the  best  in  quality  of  any  grape  grown 
in  any  color;  the  berry  is  medium  or  small  in  size. 
Here,  in  the  Northwest,  it  makes  a  compact  bunch, 
free  from  mildew,  and  is  as  vigorous  a  grower  as  the 
Concord.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  it  does 
not  overbear,  which  it  is  inclined  to  do;  it  requires 
close  pruning  to  prevent  it.  The  Vergennes  is  of 
delicious  flavor  and  is  a  great  favorite  wherever 
known.  It  is  extremely  vigorous;  where  an  arbor  is 
desired  this  is  the  vine  to  plant.  Is  of  large  berry 
and  cluster,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  it 
produce  a  full,  compact  bunch  or  cluster;  for  that 
reason  it  is  not  desirable  as  a  market  grape.  It 
ripens  before  Concord. 

Of  the  green  varieties  we  prefer  the  Niagara 
above  all  others.  The  vine  is  a  very  vigorous 
grower;  bunch  and  berry  large,  quality  very  good. 
The  Green  Mountain  is  one  of  those  choice  articles 
done  up  in  small  packages.  The  vine  is  very  vigor- 
ous, very  prolific,  earlier  than  Moore's  Early;  bunch 
good  size,  berry  very  small.    These  we  consider  the 


very  best  varieties  for  home  garden;  they  are  all 
healthy,  vigorous  stock,  free  from  mildew,  and  do  not 
require  an  expert  to  handle  them.  There  are  very 
many  choice  varieties  of  the  Hybrids,  but  the  loca- 
tions are  so  scarce  where  they  will  do  even  fairly  well 
that  we  do  not  recommend  them. 

Grafting. — If  you  have  a  vine  already  growing,  of 
undesirable  quality  or  ripening  too  late,  have  it 
grafted.  To  do  this,  clear  the  soil  from  the  base, 
saw  it  off  about  3  or  4  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  split  the  stock,  insert  the  scion  as  in  tree  graft- 
ing, using  clay  in  putty  condition  or  form  instead  of 
grafting  wax;  have  two  buds  to  the  scion.  Then 
mound  up  the  earth  carefully  around  it  to  the  top 
bud  of  the  scion;  all  sprouts  should  be  kept  removed. 
This  requires  great  care  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
scion  or  to  remove  the  shoot  from  the  buried  bud  of 
the  scion.  Should  the  scion  start  and  then  wither 
and  die  do  not  be  discouraged;  if  the  work  is  prop- 
erly done  it  will  start  again. 

Where  you  do  not  wish  to  remove  the  whole  vine 
and  have  not  room  for  another  vine  of  the  kind  de- 
sired, a  branch  can  be  grafted  by  carrying  it  to  the 
earth  to  be  covered  with  soil  where  the  scion  is  to  be 
inserted;  do  not  disturb  it  until  the  union  is  made 
beyond  danger  of  breaking  a  part.  Do  this  grafting 
just  before  the  starting  of  the  sap. 

Fertilizing. — Chemical  analysis  has  shown  that 
western  Washington  soils  are  deficient  in  potash  and 
that  is  readily  noticed  in  the  grape.  Unless  this  ele- 
ment is  supplied  the  fruit  shells  off  before  ripe. 

It  is  the  experience  on  the  Eckert  fruit  farm  that 
when  muriate  of  potash  is  put  on  the  ground  at  the 
rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre  every  other  year  that 
the  fruit  not  only  stays  on  but  ripens  up  firm  and 
sweet.  It  is  possible  that  some  potash  might  be  ob- 
tained by  saving  liquid  manure  from  the  barn,  but  on 
this  fruit  farm  only  the  commercial  potash  has  been 
used,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  raising 
grapes  here  without  it.  The  cost  has  been  about 
$3.25  per  acre  a  year. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Reclaiming  of  Bouldin  Island. 

We  have  promised  information  upon  the  interesting 
subject  of  saving  rich  lands  from  the  interior  rivers 
of  California.  How  great  is  the  undertaking  some- 
times involved  and  how  creditable  the  results  to 
engineering  as  applied  to  agriculture  can  be  judged 
by  the  following  account  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Yeatman, 
M.  E.,  of  how  a  whole  island  was  saved  to  agri- 
culture : 

The  annual  spring  flood  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers  of  California  are  well  known. 
The  soil  of  the  lower  Sacramento  valley  is  light  and 
unsuited  when  formed  into  embankment  to  resist  the 
force  of  these  streams  during  flood  season.  During 
the  past  twenty  years  there  has  hardly  been  a  year 
that  one  or  more  of  these  delta  islands  have  not  been 
completely  submerged.  The  flood  waters  of  1904 
reached  their  highest  level  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
with  the  result  that  Bouldin  island,  Tyler  island 
Stattin  island  and  Edwards  island,  containing  31,000 
acres,  were  submerged,  besides  twice  this  acreage  on 
the  lower  San  Joaquin,  which  was  not  in  such  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  loss,  measured  in  re- 
constructive cost  and  pumping  on  these  three  islands, 
amounted  to  about  $800,000,  together  with  the  loss  of 
one  year's  crop  and  the  unmeasured  sum  of  restoring 
the  land  to  its  former  state  of  cultivation.  On 
March  23,  1904,  after  contending  with  flood  water  for 
four  days,  the  embankment  near  Central  Landing,  on 
Bouldin  island,  in  a  bend  of  the  Mokelunne  river,  nean 
where  it  joins  the  San  Joaquin  river,  gave  way,  undu- 
lating the  entire  island  of  7u00  acres  to  a  depth  rang- 
ing from  7  to  VI  feet. 

This  break  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  embankment  was 
routed  out  to  a  depth  of  97  feet  below  the  river  level. 
After  the  water  started  over  the  embankment,  the 
opening  continued  to  widen  until  it  had  reached  a 
width  of  700  feet,  400  feet  of  which  consisted  only  of 
the  surface  levee,  being  washed  away;  the  remaining 
300  feet  covered  the  real  rupture  to  the  depth  of 
97  feet,  the  bottom  being  defined  by  a  stratum  of 
clay. 

Within  a  week  the  water  had  subsided  sufficiently 
to  begin  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  levee  (repair- 
ing the  break).  The  first  attempt  was  made  after 
the  regular  manner  of  repairing  levee  breaks  on  the 
river.  This  being  a  larger  break  than  usual,  seven 
dredgers  were  engaged,  two  of  them  being  suction 
dredgers,  an  aggregation  of  750  H.  P. ;  the  other  four 
dredgers  were  clam-shell  type,  having  2*  cubic  yard 
buckets.  Night  and  day  for  thirty  days  these 
dredgers  poured  their  material  into  the  break,  the 
result  being  that  the  400  feet  of  levee  on  each  side  of 
the  break  proper  was  restored;  the  depth  to  bottom 
of  break  was  now  85  feet  and  no  increased  effort  could 
decrease  this.  As  the  current  washed  through  and 
carried  the  material  inward  and  as  the  tide  went  out 
the  waters  retreated,  to  have  the  operation  repeated 
the  next  day.  Further  effort  along  these  lines  being 
futile,  it  was  decided  to  change  the  method  of  oper- 
ation.   Accordingly,  two  floating  pile  drivers  and 


two  hundred  100-foot  piles  were  secured,  including: 
three  barge  loads  of  brush  mats.  Two  clam-shell 
dredgers  were  retained.  In  this  second  effort  it  was 
proposed  to  drive  pipes  in  bents  of  six  piles  each 
every  10  feet  apart  across  the  break  to  sink  brush 
mats,  which  would  be  held  in  place,  in  part,  by  the 
piles,  thereby  breaking  the  flow  of  the  sub-surface 
currents,  that  material  might  be  deposited  and  re- 
main. Night  and  day  gangs  worked  at  this  breach 
of  300  feet  until  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that 
it  became  evident  that  the  annual  crop  could  not  be 
recovered.  Work  progressed  from  each  end  with 
fair  success  until  the  last  60  feet  was  reached,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  current  was  so  swift — due  to 
the  contracted  passage — the  depth  so  great  and  the 
supporting  surface  for  the  piles  so  meager  that  all 
hope  of  closing  the  same  by  this  method  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Piles  14  inches  in  diameter,  100  feet  long, 
driven  into  10  feet  of  sand  and  into  a  stiff  clay  strata 
and  anchored  at  the  top,  were  readily  torn  away  by 
returning  current  after  a  tide.  This  second  effort 
occupied  about  three  months,  and,  while  not  suc- 
cessful, was  contributing  to  the  final  closing  of  the 
break. 

In  the  third  effort  it  was  decided  that  nothing  but 
rock  wouid  ever  baffle  this  current.  Accordingly 
plans  were  made  to  lay  a  base  of  80  feet,  and  as  the 
deposit  increased  in  height  to  make  it  narrower. 
Contracts  were  made  for  rock  and  hauling  and  the 
work  began.  As  the  nearest  available  quarry  was 
some  30  miles  away,  and  a  large  barge  load  was  such 
a  small  portion  of  the  embankment  to  be  made,  the 
reader  can  form  some  idea  of  the  cost  and  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking.  About  the  time  the  first  20  feet 
of  the  base  was  in  place  it  was  decided  to  secure  an 
unworthy  sea-going  ship  of  25  feet  beam  and  250  feet 
in  length  to  sink  across  the  break,  to  intercept  the 
current  and  assist  in  filling.  The  ship  was  secured 
and  sunk  on  the  island  side  of  the  break.  The  feat 
was  accomplished  with  dispatch  and  success.  From 
an  engineering  point  of  view,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  results  justified  the  use. 

Depositing  rock  continued  until  within  40  feet  of 
the  surface,  when,  to  expedite  the  work  that  a  sec- 
ond year's  crop  might  be  secured,  it  was  decided  to 
drive  two  rows  of  piling  10  feet  apart  and  fill  in  the 
intervening  space  with  rock,  thereby  reducing  the 
amount  to  one-third  of  what  it  was  estimated  was  yet 
required.  Work  of  piling  was  begun  on  each  side 
and  the  filling  followed  after,  when  the  piling  was 
brought  within  25  feet  of  each  other.  No  further 
piles  were  driven  until  the  rock  work  was  well  carried 
forward  and  brought  up  to  7  to  10  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, when  it  was  discovered  that  the  current  was  so 
strong  as  to  be  actually  able  to  carry  the  rock  away. 
This  was  overcome  by  depositing  the  rock  in  a  diag- 
onal manner,  so  that  the  water  could  not  enter 
except  by  reverse  current,  and  in  this  manner  the 
work  proceeded  until  in  November,  1904,  ei^ht  months 
after  the  break,  the  same  was  closed  and  the  river 
excluded.  Suction  dredgers  were  again  set  at  work 
and  reinforced  the  rim  of  rock  embankment.  Pile 
work  now  proceeded  to  reinforce  the  material  that 
had  been  put  in  place  and  to  provide  foundations  for 
the  largest  reclamation  pumping  plant  ever  placed  on 
the  river. 

The  break  being  repaired  and  the  20  miles  of  levee 
around  the  island  being  in  condition  to  resist  the  ex- 
ternal waters,  the  work  of  removing  the  water  from 
the  island  was  undertaken.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  water  to  be  handled  was  between  fifteen  and  ix- 
teen  billion  gallons.  The  height  to  which  it  was  to  be 
raised  was  from  zero  at  initial  pumping  to  12  feet 
maximum,  with  a  possible  16  feet  at  high  tide.  The 
average  pumping  head  for  the  entire  mass  of  this 
water  would  be  about  5  feet. 

The  time  apportioned  to  accomplish  this  work  was 
limited  to  sixty  days.  There  were  several  reasons 
why  the  time  was  so  limited.  Chief  among  these 
were  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  water  by 
March  1,  1905,  that  the  1905  crop  would  be  available; 
further,  it  was  desirable  that  the  final  pumping  be 
done  quickly,  that  the  sun  would  not  heat  up  the 
water  and  sicken  the  asparagus  plants.  Accordingly 
purchase  was  made  of  four  large  centrifugal  pumps, 
to  be  direct  connected  to  short-stroke,  cross-com- 
pound, high-speed  engines,  and  contract  was  made 
with  the  United  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
for  the  installation  of  the  same.  Owing  to  the  un- 
stable condition  of  the  embankment,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  place  the  pumping  plant  to  most 
effectively  drain  the  island,  it  was  a  matter  of  first 
importance  to  drive  additional  piles  for  foundation 
In  addition  to  the  many  piles  already  driven,  it  was 
necessary  to  pile  an  additional  area  of  60x120  feet, 
and,  upon  examination,  it  was  decided  that,  by  using 
mechanically  balanced  engines,  piles  spaced  10  feet 
each  way,  securely  capped  and  cross-capped,  would 
afford  ample  stability  to  carry  the  load  and  resist  the 
vibration.  Such  a  foundation  was  prepared  and 
proved  to  be  all  that  was  required. 

Heretofore  all  the  large  pumping  plants  have  been 
placed  on  the  island  side  of  the  levee  and  have  been 
placed  so  low  as  to  permit  the  discharge  pipes  to 
pass  through  the  embankment.  This  was  impossible 
in  this  instance,  as  the  water  on  the  island  was  on  a 
level  with  the  water  without.  To  cofferdam  and  pro- 
vide a  place  was  impossible,  and  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  install  syphon  plants,  as  illustrated. 

Steam  was  supplied  by  a  stationary  plant  of  550 
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H.  P.  and  a  river  steamer  (City  of  Stockton)  having 
a  rated  capacity  of  450  H.  P.  The  river  steamer 
was  moored  to  the  wharf  and  steam  carried  ashore 
through  125  feet  of  8-inch  pipe.  As  the  tide  varied 
the  water  level  3  to  4  feet  twice  a  day,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  flexible  connection  between  steamer 
and  shore  line. 

With  all  pumps  in  operation  the  capacity  was  about 
165,000  gallons  per  minute — equivalent  to  10,000,000 
gallons  per  hour.  During  the  time  of  pumping  no 
less  than  6  inches  of  rain  fell  on  the  island,  which 
increased  the  duty  to  be  performed  about  1,200,000,- 
000  gallons.  Fortunately,  this  rainfall  occurred  dur- 
ing the  earlier  period  of  pumping,  thereby  saving 
much  in  head  effect.  The  oil  consumption  ranged 
from  60  to  110  barrels  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Pumping  was  begun  December  8,  1904,  before  the 
plant  was  entirely  completed.  All  pumps  were  in 
operation  by  January  10,  1905,  and  operated  continu- 
ously for  thirty  days,  after  which  time  stops  were 
made  on  first  one  pump  and  then  another  to  lower 
the  suction  pipe.  By  February  15,  1905,  the  island 
was  practically  drained,  although  intermittent  pump- 
ing was  continued  to  July  1,  19u5.  Credit  is  due  to 
Henry  Voorman  for  foundations,  to  Walter  M.  Willet 
on  problems  of  plant  design  and  materials  and  to 
F.  W.  Langley,  of  the  United  Iron  Works,  on  plant 
installation  and  operation.  Upon  these  men  fell  the 
responsibility  of  the  problems  encountered,  and  to 
them  belongs  the  credit  of  successfully  performing  a 
piece  of  work  of  larger  magnitude  and  more  serious 
import  than  the  above  words  imply. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


How  to  Fight  the  Grasshoppers. 

Grasshoppers  are  unusually  widespread  this  year 
and  they  are  doing  much  harm.  Every  one  in  in- 
fested regions  is  anxious  to  know  how  to  fight  them. 
The  following  from  Bulletin  14  ^  of  the  University  of 
California  Experiment  Station  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Wood- 
worth  is  very  timely: 

Grasshoppers  are  insects  unusually  difficult  to  con- 
trol. They  often  occur  in  such  overwhelming  num- 
bers that  it  is  really  impossible  to  do  anything  that 
will  be  effective.  Fortunately,  in  California  such 
numbers  will  be  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  on 
account  of  the  very  limited  breeding  grounds  from 
which  any  particular  swarms  may  come.  While  they 
will  not  with  us  be  so  absolutely  uucontrolable,  still  it 
remains  an  extremely  difficult  problem. 

Control  of  the  Flying  Swarms. — When  grass- 
hoppers come  into  an  orchard  after  a  true  migration, 
the  difficulty  of  the  situation  lies  largely  in  the  sud- 
denness of  their  appearance,  a  fruit  grower  being 
quite  unaware  of  the  danger  before  the  hungry  hop- 
pers have  descended  upon  his  crops.  Usually,  there- 
fore, what  can  be  done  must  be  done  very  quickly. 
Available  means  can  be  grouped  under  the  heads  of 
"Driving"  and  "Poisoning." 

1.  Driving. — There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  use  of  smudges,  at  the  time  that  the  insects  are 
alighting,  may  cause  them  to  pass  over  and  beyond 
the  protected  fields.  Usually  this  measure  will  not 
entirely  protect  the  fields  in  which  it  is  used,  and  be- 
comes less  and  less  effectual  if  the  swarm  comes 
slowly,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  when  they  may  be 
for  hours  alighting;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
come  on  successive  days.  In  either  of  these  cases 
smudging  will  not  commonly  drive  enough  away  to  be 
of  material  benefit.  Under  favorable  conditions, 
swarms  may  in  this  way  be  so  dissipated  that  the 
hoppers  will  not  be  in  very  destructive  numbers  in  the 
protected  fields;  and  perhaps  if  the  swarm  is  not  too 
large  it  will  be  prevented  from  doing  material  injury. 

Since  so  many  of  the  swarms  in  the  State  are  of 
small  size  the  smudging  process  is  really  quite  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  list  of  available  remedies. 
The  method  of  smudging  is  to  build  fires  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  fields  to  be  protected,  making  as 
dense  a  smoke  as  possible  and  so  placing  the  fires  as 
to  keep  the  fields  as  completely  as  possible  covered 
by  the  smoke  of  the  smudge.  It  is  also  the  practice 
to  add  from  time  to  time  small  quantities  of  sulphur 
to  the  burning  smudge  piles.  If  care  is  had,  this  can 
be  used  without  any  danger  to  the  trees.  If  sulphur 
is  used,  however,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
there  is  more  or  less  danger  to  the  foliage,  especially 
that  of  the  younger  plants,  and  that  corresponding 
care  must  be  exercised. 

Another  driving  method  is  by  frightening  the 
insects  out  of  the  field  by  putting  in  a  gang  of  men 
and,  beginning  on  the  windward  side,  gradually  work 
back  and  forth  across  the  field,  thus  scaring  the  hop- 
pers ahead  of  them.  The  walking  of  the  men  through 
the  field  may  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  but  com- 
monly short  sticks,  to  each  of  which  a  piece  of  cloth 
is  attached,  are  used  to  frighten  them  more  effect- 
ively from  the  plants,  which  may  be  at  the  same  time 
jarred  or  lightly  beaten.  In  this  method,  as  well  as 
in  the  smudging  method,  the  idea  is  not  to  rid  the 
orchard  completely  of  the  insects,  but  to  drive  out 
sufficient  numbers,  so  that  the  remaining  hoppers 
may  not  injure  the  plants  to  a  serious  extent. 

2.  Poisoning.— In  addition  to  the  method  sug- 


gested above,  more  or  less  satisfactory  results  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  poisons,  either  applied  as  a 
spray  to  the  plants  or  in  the  form  of  bran  mixture, 
described  below.  This  method  of  poisoning  will  not 
be  as  effective  against  winged  insects  as  it  is  against 
the  drifting  swarms,  for  which  it  was  originally 
devised. 

Flying  insects  are  not  as  readily  attracted  to  the 
bran  mixture  on  the  ground  as  are  hopping  insects. 
They  are  quite  commonly  in  greater  numbers  and  do 
their  work  more  rapidly,  and  therefore  the  method 
can  seldom  be  depended  upon,  if  used  by  itself.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  useful  supplementary  measure  to 
that  of  driving,  just  referred  to.  It  is  possible  that 
the  use  of  poisoned  paper  placed  in  the  vines  or  trees 
would  prove  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  bran 
mixture,  which  of  necessity  must  be  placed  chiefly 
upon  the  ground.  At  least,  this  is  a  point  well 
worthy  of  investigation. 

The  papers  used  should  not  be  glazed;  newspapers 
or  straw  paper  would  be  good  for  the  purpose.  The 
best  way  to  treat  the  paper  is  to  unroll  it  on  the 
ground  and  apply  the  poison  with  a  garden  sprinkling 
pot.  The  arsenic  should  first  be  dissolved  by  boiling 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  sal  soda,  and  then  mixed 
with  molasses.  The  proportions  are:  For  each  pound 
of  arsenic,  two  gallons  of  water,  four  pounds  of  sal  soda 
and  two  gallons  of  molasses. 

Control  of  Drifting  Swarms. — Cultivated  ground 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  breeding  grounds  is 
always  more  or  less  subject  to  injury  from  drifting 
swarms,  even  when  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to 
cause  the  true  migration.  The  hoppers  go  into  the 
fields  slowly  enough  when  drifting  in  this  way  to  give 
plenty  of  time  for  the  farmer  to  plan  and  execute  the 
defense.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  rather  in  the  fact 
that  very  often  hoppers  will  continue  to  drift  out  of 
the  breeding  ground  for  weeks  at  a  time,  so  that  the 
fight  is  a  long  contiuued  one.  The  means  that  have 
been  employed  with  greater  or  less  success  against 
drifting  swarms  consist  of  barriers,  smudging,  sack- 
ing, plowing  in,  poisons,  and  the  use  of  the  hopper 
dozer. 

1.  Barriers. — A  great  many  plans  have  been 
tried  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  hoppers  from  breed- 
ing grounds.  That  which  has  been  used  on  the 
largest  scale  in  other  countries  (though  we  believe  as 
yet  not  used  in  California)  is  fencing  them  out.  Usu- 
ally a  strip  of  cloth  a  yard  wide,  reaching  to  the 
ground,  will  be  found  an  effectual  barrier  as  long  as 
the  insects  are  wingless.  If  a  fence  is  used  there 
should  always  be  other  means  for  actually  destroying 
the  insects,  because  otherwise  they  will  be  able  to 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  fence  and  hop  over.  The  use 
of  the  fence  then,  like  all  barrier  methods,  is  a  scheme 
for  assembling  the  hoppers  (thereby  making  their 
destruction  easy)  rather  than  a  means  effective  in 
itself.  These  cloth  fences,  when  properly  managed, 
are  probably  the  most  effective  of  all  the  barrier 
plans.  In  connection  with  the  fence,  or  even  without 
the  use  of  the  fence,  very  good  results  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  furrows,  in  which  the  hoppers  will 
accumulate  and  may  be  destroyed  by  dragging  a 
heavy  log  along  the  furrow.  Very  commonly  this 
furrow  method  is  used  without  fencing,  and  has 
proven  effective  in  this  State  in  a  few  cases  where 
the  swarms  were  small  but  dense.  The  furrow  should 
be  plowed  deep,  with  its  steep  or  land  side  toward 
the  ground  to  be  protected;  and  it  requires  consider- 
able and  continuous  attention  to  prevent  the  hoppers 
from  passing  over. 

2.  Smudging. — When  hoppers  are  not  too  abun- 
dant, injury  has  been  sometimes  quite  avoided  by  the 
use  of  smudging.  The  object  in  this  case  is  to  scatter 
the  insects  so  as  to  prevent  their  eating  up  the  imme- 
diate border  of  the  fields  adjacent  to  the  breeding 
ground.  Very  commonly  one  or  two  rows  of  the 
orchard  or  vineyard  will  be  destroyed  and  the  trees 
or  vines  beyond  remain  uninjured.  By  the  use  of  a 
smudge  the  hoppers  can  be,  in  part  at  least,  caused 
to  move  on,  so  that  by  distributing  their  injury  no 
trees  or  vines  will  be  seriously  eaten.  Young  hop- 
pers do  not  "move  on  "  as  readily  in  response  to  the 
smudge  as  do  the  winged  insects,  and  it  may  be  nec- 
essary in  connection  with  it  to  jar  them  from  the 
trees  and  vines  upon  which  they  have  gathered. 

3.  Sacking. — In  almost  every  season  that  hoppers 
have  appeared  the  sacking  method  has  been  resorted 
to  with  varying  success.  Sometimes  the  trees  have 
died  within  the  covering,  sometimes  the  coverings 
have  proved  insufficient  to  keep  out  the  hoppers,  and 
at  other  times  the  plants,  while  appearing  all  right 
at  the  time  the  sacks  were  removed,  have  suddenly, 
after  their  removal,  cast  their  leaves  and  lost  their 
new  growth,  if  not  dying  outright.  The  material 
used  in  sacking  has  been  extremely  variable,  being 
sometimes  as  heavy  as  grain  sacks.  With  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  and  with  the  extremely  variable 
results  obtained,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite 
recommendation.  At  best  it  is  an  expensive  opera- 
tion, and  will  probably  not  be  generally  resorted  to 
except  as  a  protection  to  plants  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary value,  or  to  newly  set  orchards  where  very 
small  coverings  will  be  sufficient  to  inclose  the  green 
parts.  When  this  method  is  used,  injury  to  the 
plants  can  be  avoided  by  watching  the  conditions  and 
removing  the  covering  in  the  same  way  recommended 
in  the  case  of  vineyards  plowed  under.  As  soon  as 
there  is  the  beginning  of  any  sign  of  yellowing  of  the 


leaves  the  covering  should  be  removed  and  otht 
means  of  protection  resorted  to.   Whether  there  will 
be  any  of  this  yellowing  will  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plant  and  of  the  weather  during  the  time 
the  covering  is  on. 

In  removing  the  coverings  the  death  of  the  plant 
can  usually  be  avoided  by  a  gradual  instead  of  a  sud- 
den removal.  Injury  in  case  of  a  removal  is  usually 
or  always  caused  by  the  tenderness  of  the  foliage  on 
the  new  growth,  induced  by  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  covering.  If  the  covering  is  gradually 
removed  and  the  plant  brought  into  the  outside  air  a 
little  at  a  time,  the  leaves  will  slowly  adjust  them- 
selves to  outside  conditions. 

4.  Plowing  in. — When  the  drifting  swarm  attacks 
a  newly  planted  vineyard,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
accomplish  good  results  by  covering  the  latter  up  by 
means  of  the  plow,  throwing  a  furrow  over  it  from 
each  side.  This  may  prove  perfectly  feasible  and 
efficient  if  the  hoppers  are  moving  in  a  distinct  swarm 
and  the  source  of  supply  is  at  a  distance,  or  so  located 
that  the  hoppers  will  not  be  likely  to  continue  coming 
for  a  long  period. 

The  only  question  will  be  that  of  the  ability  of  the 
vines  to  retain  their  life  beneath  the  ground  long 
enough  to  allow  the  hoppers  to  pass  by.  The  vines 
will  ultimately  be  killed  unless  uncovered.  The  length 
of  time  that  they  can  stay  underground  will  vary 
according  to  the  temperature  and  character  of  the 
soil.  One  can  keep  watch  of  the  vines  thus  plowed 
under  and  uncover  them  as  soon  as  he  sees  evidence 
of  the  beginning  of  injury.  If  by  this  time  the  hop- 
pers are  gone  or  have  passed  on,  the  method  will  be 
satisfactory. 

5.  Poisoning. — The  most  effective  means  for  kill- 
ing young  hoppers  has  been  the  use  of  poisons.  The 
method  most  commonly  used  is  the  bran  mixture  con- 
taining sufficient  arsenic  ■  to  kill  them,  and  enough 
attractive,  sticky  material  (as  molasses  or  sugar 
solution)  to  hold  poison  on  the  bran.  The  formula 
used  quite  extensively  this  year  was:  Bran  forty 
pounds,  molasses  two  gallons,  arsenic  five  pounds  and 
water  about  six  gallons.  The  whole  was  very  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  applied  by  means  of  a  spoon  or 
paddle,  about  a  teaspoonful  at  the  base  of  each  vine 
or  tree.  The  formula  is  often  varied,  sometimes  by 
using  twice  or  four  times  as  much  arsenic,  but  the 
amount  here  given  is  amply  sufficient  to  kill.  Indeed, 
it  would  probably  be  quite  as  effective  if  the  arsenic 
were  greatly  diminished  in  quantity.  The  most 
important  point  in  its  preparation  is  the  thorough 
mixing  of  the  material.  The  poison  may  be  well 
stirred  into  the  liquid  used  or  even  into  the  dry  bran, 
but  in  either  case  the  mixing  must  be  thorough 
before  the  bran  is  wetted,  for  otherwise  the  mixture 
will  not  be  uniform.  The  best  method  is  to  mix  the 
ingredients  in  the  same  manner  that  mortar  is  hoed 
or  shoveled.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  arsenic 
were  first  dissolved  and  its  solution  used  in  mixing,  a 
greatly  diminished  dose  of  arsenic  would  be  sufficient; 
but  as  arsenic  is  cheap,  and  the  mixing  of  the  dry 
powder  is  so  much  easier  than  making  a  powder  that 
will  require  boiling,  it  is  likely  that  the  dry  arsenic  is 
the  most  economical. 

In  the  use  of  this  mixture  it  is  well  not  to  lose 
sight  of  its  poisonous  nature.  Stock  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  poisoned,  so  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  their  eating  it.  Hoppers  are  not 
at  once  killed  after  eating  it;  they  will  usually  show 
no  effect  of  poisoning  for  several  hours,  and  it  may 
take  a  day  or  two  before  an  insect  that  has  had  a 
poisoned  dose  will  actually  die— but  they  cease  to  eat 
long  before  death  occurs.  As  far  as  could  be  esti- 
mated the  rate  of  dying  is  as  follows:  After  twenty- 
four  hours,  one-quarter  of  the  hoppers  are  dead;  in 
forty-eight  hours,  nearly  one-half.  Others  continue 
to  die  after  this,  but  at  least  25%  apparently  fail  to 
feed  upon  the  poison  at  all.  The  reduction  in  number, 
even  if  it  should  not  be  over  one-half  of  those  attack- 
ing the  vines,  will  in  most  cases  be  enough  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  latter.  When  the  hoppers  are 
very  abundant  it  will  not  do  to  depend  wholly  upon 
any  one  method  of  treatment,  and  so,  while  poisons 
are  the  cheapest  and  perhaps  the  most  effective 
single  means  of  treatment,  it  is  advisable  to  supple- 
ment it  with  other  plans. 

The  Use  op  the  Hopper  Doser. — When  the  hop- 
pers are  excessively  abundant  it  will  pay  to  use  the 
hopper  doser  in  the  orchard  or  vineyard.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  make  one  of  especial  size  or  shape  for 
this  purpose.  It  may  be  useful  also  to  drive  the  hop- 
pers more  or  less  by  the  use  of  the  cloth  on  the 
stick,  as  described  above,  the  idea  being  to  cause 
the  hoppers  to  jump  from  the  trees  or  vines  onto  the 
ground,  or  better  still,  on  to  the  hopper  doser  as  it 
passes.  Quite  effective  work  was  done  this  year  in 
the  vineyard  by  three  men— one  driving  the  doser 
and  two  working  along  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
adjacent  rows  of  vines,  causing  the  hoppers  to  jump 
on  the  doser.  The  use  of  the  hopper  doser  in  the 
orchard  is  thus  much  more  troublesome  and  really  a 
good  deal  less  effective  than  in  meadow  or  pasture 
lands,  but  will  undoubtedly  pay  well  where  hoppers 
are  more  than  usually  abundant. 

The  hopper  doser  is  very  simple  in  construction, 
consisting  of  a  shallow,  galvanized  iron  pan  of  any 
convenient  dimension.  Those  in  use  last  season  under 
our  directions  were  about  6  feet  long  by  about  3  feet 
wide,  with  the  edges  turned  up  about  1  inch.  These 
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pans  are  mounted  upon  wooden  runners,  1  inch  thick, 
shod  with  hoop  irons  beneath  and  having  along  their 
back  a  vertical  screen  of  cloth  intended  to  prevent 
the  hoppers  leaping  entirely  over  the  pan. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  pan  crude  oil  is  placed.  This 
is  usually  prevented  from  flowing  and  splashing  out 
by  a  layer  of  cloth,  such  as  grain  sacking.  In  froDt 
of  this  apparatus  at  a  convenient  distance,  say  about 
a  foot,  there  is  hung  a  light  pole,  which  drags  upon 
the  ground  and  frightens  the  hoppers.  As  they 
jump  into  the  air  they  are  caught  upon  the  pans  and 
wetted  with  the  oil.  Very  often  they  again  hop  out 
of  the  pan,  but  will  usually  have  gotten  enough  oil 
upon  them  to  cause  their  death.  A  great  many  die 
in  the  pans,  so  that  they  have  to  be  emptied  and  new 
oil  added  from  time  to  time.  The  amount  of  oil  used 
is  really  a  small  item,  however,  and  a  great  deal  of 
territory  can  be  covered  in  a  single  day. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Midsummer  in  the  Poultry  Yard. 

To  the  Editor: — The  summer  care  of  hens  may 
seem  hum-drum  sort  of  work  to  many,  and,  unless  one 
has  a  love  for  the  business,  interest  may  flag.  There 
are,  daily,  so  many  details  to  look  after  that  one  may 
tire  of  continual  repetition.  Yet,  in  this  business,  as 
in  all  others,  success  attends  careful  attention  given 
to  the  little  things.  Analyzing  the  matter  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  no  little  things  in 
life,  for  results  of  vast  importance  often  hinge  upon 
the  observance  of  what  are  called  trifling  details 

Winter  and  spring  chicks  are  growing  well  if  they 
have  been  well  cared  for.  One  imperative  condition 
for  constant  growth  and  early  maturity  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  food  of  best  quality.  This  must  cer- 
tainly be  provided  if  coveted  results  are  attained. 
Too  many  chicks,  after  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks 
old,  are  left  very  much  to  shift  for  themselves.  The 
best  care  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them  is  none 
too  good.  Keep  the  little  ones  growing;  provide 
older  ones  with  liberal  rations  and  one  will  find  the 
money  expended  well  spent. 

Green  food  is  very  necessary  for  fowls  of  all  ages, 
especially  during  our  dry  seasons.  It  has,  for  many 
years,  been  demonstrated  that  alfalfa  fed  in  the 
green  or  the  dried  state  is  a  grand  feed  for  fowls. 

Ground  Alfalfa. — If  one  cannot  have  the  green 
grass,  the  hay — second,  third  or  fourth  crop — cut  in- 
to 1-inch  lengths  and  steamed  will  be  found  excellent. 
But  the  rapidly  expanding  business  of  grinding  cured 
alfalfa  into  a  very  fine  meal  indicates  that  it  is 
already  used  by  large  numbers  of  poultrymen.  This 
business  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  will,  in  a  few  years, 
attain  large  proportions  on  this  coast.  Constant 
efforts  are  making  for  the  improvement  of  the 
machinery  used  in  grinding  the  hay,  for,  as  yet,  per- 
fection in  mechanical  construction  has  not  been 
reached. 

Fed  perfectly  dry,  or  slightly  moistened,  lcear,  or 
mixed  with  bran,  fowls,  young  or  old,  will  greedily 
partake  of  it;  the  youngsters  will  make  rapid  growth 
and  mature  fowls  will  lay  a  very  gratifying  amount 
of  eggs. 

On  this  subject  we  quote  from  an  article  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  Eastern  publication:  "The 
best  alfalfa  meal  contains  more  than  18%  of  protein, 
while  wheat  bran  contains  a  little  more  than  12%  and 
clover  meal  from  6%  to  7%.  As  protein  is  the  most 
costly  and  most  valuable  of  any  feed  stuff,  it  follows 
that  alfalfa  meal  is  more  valuable  than  any  other 
single  feed,  pound  for  pound.  We  are  going  into 
these  particulars  because  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
apprise  our  readers  of  the  value  of  this  feed  which  is 
easily  obtained  from  poultry  supply  houses  and  is 
sold  at  a  low  price." 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  meal, 
mixed  with  bran,  slightly  moistened,  fed  clear  or  up- 
on hay  cut  in  short  lengths,  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  cows  and  will  materially  increase  the  flow  of 
milk.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  will  be  found 
especially  valuable. 

Ranch:  Poultry. — Not  a  farm  among  the  tens  of 
thousands  in  our  broad  land  but  has  its  flock  of  poul- 
try. What  a  vast  difference  it  would  make,  in  the 
aggregate,  if,  instead  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  hens  to 
be  found  in  a  great  majority  of  farm  yards,  some 
standard  breed  was  kept.  Better  flocks,  kept  at  no 
increased  cost,  would  mean  much  larger  returns  in 
the  sale  of  plumper  fowls  for  the  market  and  better 
eggs  with  which  to  supply  the  never  ending  demand. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  lot  of  scrawny,  ill-favored 
fowls  which  have  been  brought  from  the  ranch  to  the 
store!  Go  into  any  country  grocery  and  note  the 
assortment  of  eggs  which  have  been  exchanged  for 
goods  or  cash — of  all  sizes  and  colors.  If  any  person 
could  do  that  which  would  induce  farmers  to  elevate 
the  character  of  their  flocks,  such  a  one  might  well 
be  called  a  friend  to  his  country  and  a  public  bene- 
factor. 

Moulting. — July,  and  the  hens  are  moulting.  Now 
is  the  time,  if  ever,  when  they  need  extra  care,  both 
day  and  night,  for  the  process  of  shedding  feathers 
and  replacing  them  is  a  trying  one  to  the  system. 
The  method  of  hastening  the  moulting  of  fowls  is  not 


practiced  to  any  great  extent,  the  great  majority  of 
poultry  keepers  allowing  Nature  to  have  her  undis- 
turbed way  during  this  period.  In  any  event  the 
hens  must  be  provided  with  everything  which  will 
keep  them  in  the  best  condition,  if  we  expect  to  get 
even  a  fair  supply  of  eggs. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that,  among  other 
benefits  attaching  to  the  practice  of  dry  feeding, 
that  of  more  gradual  and  a  better  moult  is  not  the 
least.  From  80%  to  90%  of  eggs  in  midsummer 
attests  to  the  correctness  of  this  theory — not  theory 
alone,  but  demonstrated  fact.  The  method  of  feeding 
fowls  we  adopt  has  much  to  do  with  the  weight  of  the 
pocket  book. 

Early  Hatching  — In  a  month  or  two  quite  a  few 
early  hatches  will  be  taken  from  incubators.  Not  so 
large  a  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  will  be  gathered 
from  the  nests  in  the  fall  months  as  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  but  the  early  hatched  birds  will  be  found  to 
be  of  profit,  in  many  instances.  As  regards  the  fer- 
tility of  eggs,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  the  narra- 
tion of  the  following  experiments,  conducted  by 
parties  in  the  East,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Phess:  "When  eggs 
from  the  hens  that  had  been  long  and  freely  forced 
were  placed  in  incubation,  many  of  them  were  found 
low  in  fertility,  or  entirely  sterile,  notwithstanding 
the  hens  had  mated  freely  with  vigorous  cockerels. 
The  percentage  of  infertility  was  much  greater  than 
in  eggs  from  hens  that  had  been  laying  moderately. 

"The  question  arises  whether  a  large  percentage 
of  the  chickens  raised  each  year  are  not  the  product 
of  the  tardy  and  moderate  layers  that  are  compara- 
tively fresh,  rather  than  of  the  more  valuable  and 
persistent  layers  that  have  been  hard  at  work  all 
winter.  If  this  is  so,  breeding  from  eggs  as  they  are 
ordinarily  collected,  without  knowledge  of  the  hens 
that  produce  them,  can  but  tend  to  furnish  a  large 
proportion  of  chickens  from  the  poorest  hens  in  the 
flocks.  The  cockerels  as  well  as  the  pullets  raised  in 
this  way  furnish  the  breeding  stock  for  next  year 
and  in  this  manner  the  reproduction  of  the  poorer 
rather  than  the  better  birds  is  fostered." 

Northern  Progress. — It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
poultry  business  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana 
and  other  States  to  the  north  is  brightening  up  in  a 
wonderful  way,  as,  indeed,  it  is  all  over  the  country. 
There  will  be  a  grand  exhibition  of  fowls  at  the  Port- 
land Exposition,  and  Washington  will  make  a  fine 
showing  at  her  State  poultry  exhibit  this  summer. 
They  are  making  rapid  strides  there  in  poultry  cul- 
ture. The  State  of  Montana  produces,  according  to 
official  statistics,  between  $1,000,000  and  $1,500,000 
worth  of  poultry  and  eggs  every  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  poultry  and  eggs  are 
shipped  into  that  State  every  year  from  other  States. 
Comparing  our  ideal  poultry  climate  with  that  of 
other  States,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  of  all  localities  this 
of  California  is  far  in  advance  of  any  others  and  that, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  this  business,  within  our 
borders,  is  bound  to  attain  unthought  of  proportions 
in  the  grand  future. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  the  remarks  of 
James  Dryden,  at  the  State  Farmers'  Institute,  Mon- 
tana, last  March:  "My  knowledge  of  the  poultry 
business  has  been  gained  chiefly  through  experimen- 
tal work  at  the  Utah  Experimental  Station.  Now, 
the  profits  vary  in  the  poultry  business  just  as  the 
losses  vary.  We  found  in  our  experiments  that  it 
was  just  as  easy  to  feed  a  hen  at  a  loss  as  at  a  profit. 
The  profits  depend  on  many  things.  For  instance, 
we  found  that  no  matter  how  we  fed  her,  or  how  we 
treated  her  generally,  the  hen  after  she  had  lost  her 
teeth  was  no  profit  maker;  she  was  a  loss-maker. 
After  she  had  lost  her  teeth  she  was  like  Dr.  Osier's 
sixty-year-old  man — the  only  way  we  could  get  any- 
thing out  of  her  was  to  chloroform  her.  We  found, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  young, 
inexperienced  hen,  with  a  full  set  of  teeth,  to  make 
$2  worth  of  eggs  and  more  on  about  60  cents  worth 
of  food."  A.  Warken  Robinson. 

Napa,  Cal. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Propagating  Cherry  Trees. 


Mr.  Louis  Remlinger  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  gives 
the  Northwestern  Horticulturist  an  outline  of  his  ex- 
perience in  growing  cherry  trees  which  will  interest 
California  propagators.  Of  course  Mr.  Remlinger's 
remarks  about  location,  etc.,  are  written  for  the 
somewhat  different  conditions  of  the  north  coast 
region:  "Probably  one  of  the  fruits  most  difficult  to 
propagate  is  the  cherry  tree.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  there  is  more  or  less  failure  is  because 
the  location  is  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  A  suitable 
locality  may  be  found  in  a  southerly  hill  slope  near 
some  river  or  lake  composed  of  a  gravelly  soil  or  a 
clay  admixture  or  a  clay  loam  that  is  well  under- 
drained.  After  the  soil  is  prepared,  which  should  be 
summerfallowed  the  previous  season,  the  soil  should 
then  be  well  prepared  in  the  early  spring  by  deep 
plowing  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  with  the  harrow, 
when  the  ground  is  then  ready  for  the  seedlings. 
These  are  usually  home  grown,  or  can  be  secured 
through  importers  from  Europe,  and  should  be  at 


least  two  sixteenths  of  an  inch  at  the  collar,  of  either 
the  Mazzard  or  Mahaleb  variety.  After  setting  out 
the  seedlings  in  rows  about  ten  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  having  the  rows  four  feet  apart,  they 
should  then  be  thoroughly  cultivated  all  summer  and 
kept  free  from  weeds  until  the  time  for  budding,  which 
is  about  the  middle  of  August,  or  when  there  is  a  vig- 
orous flow  of  sap,  and  the  buds  are  suitable,  but  bud- 
ding should  never  be  attempted  until  the  buds  are 
sufficiently  ripe,  which  is  best  determined  by  a  dark 
brown  color,  which  the  buds  should  have,  when  they 
will  do.  In  a  great  many  instances  unripe  buds  are 
the  cause  of  a  poor  stand  of  trees.  Another  reason 
why  there  is  much  failure  in  propagating  cherry 
trees,  and  one  of  the  principal  ones,  is  the  using  of  too 
large  a  bud  for  the  stock,  especially  when  the  buds 
are  taken  from  bearing  trees.  Seedlings  should 
therefore  be  very  vigorous,  as  the  buds  from  bearing 
trees  are  generally  wide  and  flat,  and  cannot  be  prop- 
erly inserted  without  bruising  either  the  bud  or  the 
bark  of  the  stock.  Buds  are  obtained  from  known 
bearing  trees,  or  are  taken  from  the  nursery  rows; 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  after  a  variety  is 
with  a  certainty  established  in  the  nursery  row,  it  is 
much  safer  to  use  such  buds  than  to  trust  to  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  claiming  that  they  have  the  genuine, 
or  kind  that  is  sought  after.  This  is  equally  true 
with  other  fruits.  After  the  buds  have  become  set, 
and  the  string  or  raffia  has  been  cut,  the  buds  will 
remain  in  a  dormant  condition  until  the  next  spring, 
when  the  stock  should  be  cut  off  about  an  inch  above 
the  bud.  All  those  buds  not  having  taken  can  then 
be  detected,  by  the  buds  being  somewhat  dried  up  or 
being  black.  The  usual  method  pursued  in  this  case 
is  to  cut  off  all  the  stocks  where  the  buds  are  alive, 
and  grafting  over  those  that  are  not  cut  down.  The 
usual  mode  of  tongue  grafting  is  performed  the  same 
as  grafting  other  trees,  using  a  waxed  cloth  cut  in 
short  strips  so  as  to  completely  cover  the  cut.  After 
the  buds  and  grafts  have  made  a  growth  of  say  two 
inches  or  more  the  stocks  should  be  stubbed,  which  is 
done  with  a  sharp  knife  by  cutting  the  stocks  on  a 
slant,  cutting  very  close  to  the  back  of  the  bud,  so 
they  will  completely  heal  over." 

Papaya  Products. 


The  semi-tropical  pawpaw,  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  pawpaw  of  the  Eastern  States,  grows  and 
fruits  well  in  strictly  thermal  situations  in  southern 
California,  and  to  those  who  have  the  trees  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  annual  report  for  1904  of 
United  States  Consul  A.  J.  Lespinasse,  Tuxpam, 
Mexico,  will  be  interesting  : 

Papaya  juice  is  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the 
pawpaw  tree  (Carica  papaya),  which  grows  rapidly, 
attaining  its  full-bearing  capacity  in  a  year.  It  pro- 
duces from  forty  to  fifty  pawpaws  of  a  dark-green 
color,  ripening  to  a  deep  yellow,  in  shape  resembling 
a  squash.  A  very  light  superficial  incision  is  made 
in  the  fruit,  from  which  exudes  a  clear  water-like 
juice,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  opaque. 
As  it  drops  from  the  fruit  it  is  received  in  a  porce- 
lain-lined receptacle.  As  it  is  very  corrosive,  metal 
receptacles  would  injure  its  appearance  and  quali- 
ties. It  possesses  great  digestive  virtues,  and  the 
refined  article  is  considered  superior  to  all  animal 
pepsins. 

After  the  desired  quantity  has  been  collected  the 
juice  is  placed  in  shallow  porcelain  or  glass-lined  pans 
and  allowed  to  evaporate.  While  this  is  not  a  very 
delicate  or  difficult  operation,  it  requires  consider- 
able attention,  so  that  the  juice  will  dry  uniformly 
and  the  product  be  white  and  well  granulated.  In 
its  granulated  state  it  is  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  undergoes  a  refining  process,  and  is  sold  as 
the  pawpaw  of  commerce  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  ripe  pawpaw  is  palatable,  and  an  excellent  aid 
to  digestion.  Meat  wrapped  in  pawpaw  leaves  for  a 
short  time  becomes  quite  tender  without  any  impair- 
ment in  appearance  or  taste. 

In  extracting  the  juice  the  hands  should  be  pro- 
tected by  rubber  gloves,  as  in  its  crude  state  it  at- 
tacks the  tissues.  An  average  tree  will  produce 
about  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  the  granulated  juice. 
It  sells  in  the  United  States  for  from  $4  to  $6  per 
pound  in  the  crude  state. 

Federal  Labor  Test. 


In  order  to  test  the  capacity  for  work  of  Italians, 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  also  the  contract  method 
of  securing  and  handling  laborers,  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  has  decided  to  import  2000  men  of  each 
nationality  for  a  500-day  contract,  subject  to 
renewal.  Proposals  for  furnishing  these  laborers 
soon  will  be  issued.  The  number  of  2000  was  chosen 
because  of  being  the  aproximate  capacity  of  one  ship 
at  a  time.  The  laborers  will  be  furnished  by  con- 
tractors, and  will  have  to  be  delivered  before  the  1st 
of  December  next.  The  Government  will  furnish  free 
hospital  and  medical  attendance,  unfurnished 
quarters,  fuel  for  cooking  and  water.  Under  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Attorney-General  laborers  will 
work  eight  hours  a  day. 

The  class  of  laborers  going  to  the  isthmus  will  not 
be  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States,  because  of  an 
Act  of  the  last  Congress  which  made  the  immigration 
laws  of  the  United  States  applicable  to  persons  com- 
ing from  the  canal  zone  to  the  United  States. 
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untie. 

Alfalfa.  —  Gridley  Herald,  July  7: 
J.  M.  Graham,  who  bought  a  tract  of 
land  near  the  Butte  county  canal  this 
spring,  reports  that  on  July  1  he  sowed  a 
portion  of  his  place  to  alfalfa,  having  run 
water  over  the  ground  first,  and  by  the 
5th  the  young  plants  were  coming  up. 

Coutra  Costa. 

Sand  Lands. — Antioch  Ledger,  July  8: 
The  interest  being  manifested  in  aspara- 
gus raising  at  present  and  the  fact  that 
preparations  are  being  made  to  further 
increase  the  acreage,  is  causing  inquiries 
to  be  made  concerning  the  kind  of  land 
required,  if  tule  was  the  only  sort  on 
which  asparagus  could  be  successfully 
grown.  M.  I.  Roche  located  on  a  piece  of 
sand  land  3  miles  east  of  Antioch  seven 
years  ago,  and  not  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  soil  experimented  for  three 
years  with  barley,  raising  about  four  or 
five  sacks  to  the  acre.  This  proving  un- 
profitable, he  turned  his  attention  to  rais- 
ing White  Australian  wheat  hay,  which 
proved  successful,  and  he  now  raises  from 
two  to  five  tons  per  acre  and  sells  from 
$10  to  $15  per  ton.  Two  years  ago  he  be- 
gan experimenting  with  asparagus,  start- 
ing with  half  an  acre,  and  last  year  from 
that  small  plot  of  ground  in  two  months 
cutting  he  sold  $65  worth  of  asparagus. 
So  successfully  did  this  mature  that  one 
stalk  measured  6£  inches  and  weighed 
ounces.  Specimens  from  this  land  were 
sent  to  the  Portland  Pair,  which  secured 
a  gold  medal  for  Mr.  Roche.  Next  Febru- 
ary he  will  plant  fifty  acres  to  asparagus. 

Fresno. 

Canning  Started. — Fresno  Repub- 
lican, July  8:  The  canning  season  is  in 
full  swing  and  the  fruit  ripening  fast. 
Peaches  are  reported  two  weeks  earlier 
this  year  than  last.  The  Griffln-Skelley 
Co.  started  as  early  as  June  28th,  but  in  a 
small  way,  on  Fosters  and  Tuscan  clings. 
The  house  is  now  running  at  about  half 
capacity,  employing  about  250  hands,  but 
in  a  few  days  when  the  Orange  clings,  the 
staple  canning  peaches,  come  in,  the  plant 
will  be  running  at  full  swing.  The  Cali- 
fornia Canners'  plant  in  this  city  did  not 
begin  operations  until  the  1st,  handling 
Early  Crawfords  and  Tuscan  clings.  It 
is  employing  400  hands,  and  as  the  season 
progresses  will  increase  the  crew  to  500; 
most  of  these  are  women  and  girls.  The 
fruit  this  year  is  reported  to  be  of  fair 
quantity  and  good  quality.  Neither  can- 
nery announces  the  prices  it  is  paying, 
that  being  a  matter  of  individual  barter 
with  the  grower,  according  to  quality, 
quantity,  time  of  delivery,  etc.  But  it  is 
known  generally  that  peaches  are  bring- 
ing good  money  this  year.  The  market 
is  said  to  be  clean  of  canned  fruit,  and 
prospects  for  a  large  consumption  are 
good. 

Kern 

Alfalfa. — Kern  County  Echo,  July  6: 
H.  G.  Kincaid  of  the  Weed  Patch  country 
says  that  never  before  have  the  crops  in 
his  section  looked  as  well  as  they  do  this 
year.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  all  in 
the  stack  and  the  third  is  nearly  ready  to 
cut.  The  first  crop  made  about  a  ton  of 
hay  to  the  acre  and  the  second  went 
better  than  a  ton  and  a  quarter.  Mr.  Kin- 
caid expects  that  the  next  crop  will  beat 
a  ton  and  a  half.  In  all  he  counts  on  six 
crops  at  an  average  yield  of  more  than  a 
ton  and  a  quarter,  or  between  7$  and  8 
tons  per  acre  for  the  season.  Dave  Knight, 
one  of  Mr.  Kincaid 's  neighbors,  has  re- 
cently finished  baling  the  second  crop  of 
alfalfa  from  a  60-acre  field  and  it  weighed 
out  125  tons.  This  is  over  two  tons  per 
acre  for  a  single  crop.  Mr.  Knight's  third 
crop  is  now  knee-high  and  soon  will  be 
ready  to  cut  again.  Lige  Young  planted 
corn  in  March  and  it  is  now  in  full  head. 
This  is  pretty  early  to  plant  this  variety 
of  corn  and  the  field  was  attacked  by 
weeds.  Mr.  Young  plowed  his  corn  twice 
and  hoed  it  once;  it  is  now  perfectly  clean 
and  a  bountiful  crop  is  certain.  The  fruit 
crop  looks  as  well  as  the  alfalfa,  and  Mr. 
Kincaid  has  peaches  that  are  as  big  now 
as  the  fruit  on  the  same  trees  was  last 
year  in  August,  when  it  is  due  to  ripen. 

Kings. 

Melons.  —  Hanford  Journal,  July  7: 
The  first  car  of  watermelons  to  be  shipped 
from  this  part  of  the  State  to  the  Port- 
land Fair  will  be  from  Kings  county  and 
leave  early  next  week.  Paul  Perenich, 
the  well  known  fruit  buyer,  is  the  shipper. 

Merced. 

Wheat  Harvest.— Merced  Express, 
July  8:  Wheat  harvest  is  in  full  blast 
throughout  the  county  and  in  most  sec- 
tions is  turning  out  poorly.  The  average 
yield,  so  far  as  heard  from,  is  about  four 
sacks  per  acre.  On  one  ranch  two  har- 
vesters, in  operation  all  day  and  cutting 
over  the   average   area,   gathered  but 


96  sacks  of  wheat.  One  farmer  who 
started  to  harvest  his  crop  after  two  days 
stopped  and  ran  his  machines  in  the  shed. 
The  yield  was  but  two  sacks  per  acre. 
The  barley  crop  is  fair  and  turning  out 
better  than  was  expected. 

Monterey. 

Barley  Burned.— Salinas  Index,  July 
7 :  Fire  starting  on  the  Paul  Talbott 
ranch,  across  the  river  from  Clark  City, 
destroyed  400  acres  of  the  grain,  princi- 
pally barley.  After  crossing  the  Talbott 
line  the  fire  spread  to  the  Franscioni 
Bros.'  ranch  where  a  conservative  esti- 
mate places  the  loss  at  1700  acres.  Most 
of  the  grain  was  threshed  and  stacked  in 
the  field,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  of 
the  barley  in  the  heart  of  the  stack  may 
have  escaped  scorching,  but  this  will  be  a 
very  small  percentage,  and  most,  if  not 
all,  will  be  lost.  Both  of  the  heavy  losers 
bad  their  grain  insured. 

Appropriation  to  Fight  Codlin 
Moth. — The  board  of  supervisors  at 
Santa  Cruz  has  appropriated  $750  to  fight 
the  codlin  moth  in  the  Pajaro  valley. 

Orange. 

Apricots. — Los  Angeles  Examiner  dis- 
patch from  Santa  Ana,  July  8:  Gathering 
of  the  apricot  crop  is  now  in  progress 
in  a  small  way,  but  next  week  will 
bring  the  rush  of  the  season.  The  fruit 
is  from  one  to  three  weeks  late  in  ripen- 
ing. The  crop  is  somewhat  larger  than 
was  at  first  predicted,  those  being  in  a 
position  to  know  estimating  the  output  at 
1£  ton  of  dried  apricots  to  the  acre.  The 
fruit  is  exceptionally  fine,  being  firm  and 
well  matured.  Pitters  are  being  paid  20c 
a  hundred  pounds. 


Fruit  Damaged  by  Heat.— Special  to 
Sacramento  Bee,  July  8:  The  heat  of  the 
past  week  has  caused  extensive  damage  to 
the  orchards  and  vineyards  in  the  foot- 
hill section  of  Placer  county.  Reports 
from  all  quarters  are  heard  of  the  injury 
to  the  grape  crop.  The  Flaming  Tokays 
are  especially  hurt.  It  is  truly  stated 
that  50%  of  them  are  lost,  and  some  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
entire  grape  crop  is  lost.  Many  claim 
that  the  Cornichons,  Muscats  and  others 
are  seriously  injured.  The  plum  crop  is 
also  showing  some  damage.  The  picked 
Ogons  are  badly  hurt,  but  they  have 
been  mostly  gathered.  Kelseys,  Japans, 
Burbanks,  Hungarians  and  others  have 
been  somewhat  affected.  Pears  and 
peaches  show  no  damage.  Some  Bartlett 
pears  are  now  coming  in,  for  which  $1.75 
per  box  has  been  offered. 

Experimenting  With  Alfalfa. — 
Special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  July  7:  L.  L. 
Chamberlain  of  Auburn,  who  owns  a 
large  acreage  of  grain  land  in  the  Lincoln 
district,  has  begun  experimenting  to  de- 
termine whether  alfalfa  can  be  grown 
with  success  in  that  district.  He  has 
planted  twenty  acres  along  the  banks  of 
Coon  creek  and  installed  a  pumping  plant 
to  flood  the  alfalfa  ground.  If  the  wheat 
land  is  not  too  porous,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  water  from  spreading,  Cham- 
berlain will  build  a  large  storage  reser- 
voir, sufficient  to  irrigate  200  acres.  The 
experiment  is  being  watched  with  interest 
by  hay  and  grain  men. 

Sacramento. 

Fruit  Conditions. — Following  is  a 
comparative  statement  given  by  George  B. 
Katzenstein,  manager  of  the  Earl  Fruit 
Co.  of  Sacramento,  showing  the  ship- 
ments of  fresh  deciduous  fruits  by  car- 
loads up  to  June  30  for  the  last  three 
seasons: 
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This  shows  that  the  shipments  to  date 
mentioned,  June  30,  for  1905  are  more 
than  double  those  of  last  season,  and  very 
nearly  equal  those  for  1903  and  1904  com- 
bined .  Cherries  proved  a  great  disappoint- 
ment in  quantity,  though  the  prices  were 
the  best  ever  known.  The  pear  output 
will  be  under  the  normal,  but  peaches, 
plums  and  apricots  have  been  over  full 
volume,  and  many  more  could  have  been 
shipped  had  it  not  been  for  the  danger  of 
flooding  the  market.  The  early  varieties 
of  grapes  were  slightly  injured  by  the 
frost  of  March  30,  but  in  most  districts 
have  rallied  and  will  prove  a  fair  crop. 
The  outlook  for  shipping  grapes,  such 
as  Tokay,  Cornichon,  Emperor,  Muscat, 
was  never  more  promising.  The  ship- 
ments in  the  past  were  as  follows:  1902, 
1017  carloads:  1903,  1785  carloads;  1904, 
1395  carloads.  Last  year  was  an  off  sea- 
son in  all  varieties  of  fresh  deciduous, 
fruits. 

San  Bernardino. 

Apricot  Drying. — Redlands  Review, 
July  8:    Apricot  drying  is  on  at  the  Greg- 


ory dryer  west  of  Redlands.  More  than 
350  workers  are  daily  employed.  The 
fruit  is  smaller  than  was  at  first  thought, 
but  the  output  will  probably  be  as  large. 
Prices  prevailing  are  much  less  than  last 
year.  Not  a  portion  of  the  apricot  is  lost 
or  destroyed.  After  cutting  the  fruit  it  is 
placed  on  trays,  put  in  sulphur  bins, 
dried  and  cured  and  then  sent  to  the 
packing  house.  One  ton  of  dried  fruit  is 
obtained  from  about  6£  tons  of  green. 
Even  the  seeds  are  saved .  They  are  placed 
in  the  sun,  dried  and  later  shipped  north, 
where  they  are  made  into  oil  and  the 
husks  are  utilized  for  fuel. 

San  Diego. 

Drying  Apricots.— Escondido  Times, 
July  7:  The  drying  of  apricots  begins  this 
week  at  San  Pasqual.  The  crop  is  said  to 
be  large  and  the  quality  is  good.  All  the 
apricots  that  are  produced  in  commercial 
quantities  in  this  region  come  from  San 
Pasqual.  We  notice  that  there  is  a 
serious  fight  being  made  against  the  use 
of  sulphur  in  drying  apricots.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  sulphur  produces  sul- 
phuric acid  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be 
productive  of  harm  when  taken  into  the 
human  system.  The  driers  of  fruit,  on 
the  other  hand,  claim  that  sulphur  whit- 
ens the  fruit  and  preserves  it  against  the 
ravages  of  insects. 

San  -Joaquin. 

Heat  Damage. — Special  to  Sacramento 
Bee,  J uly  8:  Half  the  entire  grape  crop, 
both  table  and  wine  varieties,  has  been 
burned  out  by  the  sun  in  northern  San 
Joaquin.  The  damage  is  the  greatest 
overdone  here  and  means  the  loss  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  Berry  and 
watermelon  vines  are  shrinking  up  with 
the  intense  heat.  Tree  fruits  are  dry- 
ing up. 

Little  Hay  Sold.— Stockton  Inde- 
pendent, July  8:  Less  hay  is  being  sold  at 
present  than  in  many  seasons,  as  the  hold- 
ers claim  that  they  are  not  being  offered 
as  much  as  they  should  receive  for  their 
feed.  The  dealers,  on  the  other  hand, 
assert  that  up  to  date  there  has  not  been 
anything'  that  would  indicate  that  there 
would  be  a  better  demand  or  higher 
prices  this  season  than  heretofore,  and 
many  of  them  anticipate  that  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  there  will  be  much  of 
an  advance  in  the  present  figures  offered. 
There  is  considerable  hay  being  brought 
to  Stockton,  but  about  all  of  it  is  for  stor- 
age and  the  warehouses  are  filling  up  at  a 
fast  rate.  The  quality  is  not  up  to  the 
average  and  it  is  claimed  that  there  will 
not  be  much  fancy  wheat  produced  in  this 
vicinity,  owing  to  the  rust,  but  the  oat 
hay  is  very  fair  and  commands  top  prices. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Heat  Damage. — At  Santa  Maria  re- 
ports of  damage  caused  by  the  late  pro- 
longed hot  period  are  being  received. 
Bean  raisers  say  that  all  the  first  bloom  of 
vines  has  been  ruined  by  the  unusual  heat 
and  that  later  yields  have  also  suffered, 
indicating  a  shortage  in  the  crop.  Barley 
is  falling  short  at  least  40%  of  expecta- 
tions, and  it  is  claimed  that  little  or  none 
of  the  shipping  grade  has  b  en  raised 
here  this  year.  Oats  also  appear  to  be 
short  and  some  estimates  have  placed  the 
yield  at  60%  below  the  average. 

Shasta. 

Grasshoppers  Damage  Grape  Crop. 
—The  grape  crop  of  Shasta  county  has 
been  badly  damaged  by  grasshoppers 
this  year.  The  hoppers  eat  all  the  leaves 
from  the  vine,  but  do  not  touch  the  fruit, 
and  the  grapes  are  ruined  by  the  sun. 

Sonoma. 

Hops. — Press-Democrat,  July  8:  These 
warm  days  have  helped  the  hop  fields  of 
Sonoma  county.  Throughout  June  the 
hop  vines  grew  but  little  and  the  buds 
were  at  a  standstill,  all  because  the 
weather  was  too  cool.  Also,  many  of  the 
yards  were  infested  with  hop  lice — a  pest 
hitherto  almost  unknown  in  this  county. 
Some  of  the  growers  were  beginning  to 
spray  their  vines  to  kill  the  insects.  Now, 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  July  sun,  the 
vines  are  growing  in  pleasing  fashion,  the 
buds  are  swelling,  the  sunshine  has  killed 
the  lice,  and  prospects  are  good  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  crop,  it  is  believed.  Buyers 
are  offering  15  cents  and  are  securing 
some  contracts. 

Cannery  Started.  —  Sebastopol 
Times,  July  8:  The  Sebastopol  cannery 
steamed  up  for  business  yesterday  for  the 
first  time  since  the  close  of  last  season. 
Apricots  are  now  being  handled  and 
Manager  Asa  Mills  expects  to  do  a  lively 
business  this  year. 

Cannery  to  Start.— Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican: E.  B.  Snook,  the  manager  of 
Miller  &  Hotchkiss'  cannery  in  Healds- 
burg,  says  that  he  expects  to  have  his 
cannery  running  full  blast  on  Crawford 
peaches  by  the  end  of  this  month.  The 
cannery  has  been  improved  since  last  sea- 
son and  some  fine  new  machinery  has 
been  installed.    New  patented  peach  peel- 


ers have  b  on  added  this  year,  thus  in- 
suring clean  work. 

Sutter. 

Warm  Weather  Ripens  Fruit. — 
Special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  July  7  :  The 
warm  weather  of  the  past  week  has 
ripened  the  peaches  rapidly,  near  Yuba 
City,  and  work  is  rushing  in  the  local  can- 
neries making  preparations  for  the  sea- 
son's run,  which  is  expected  to  begin  a 
few  days  earlier  than  was  anticipated  a 
week  ago.  Some  fruit  will  be  canned  next 
week,  if  weather  conditions  continue. 
Fruit  men  here  would  a  little  rather  see 
cool  weather.  It  ripens  the  fruit  slower 
and  gives  it  a  chance  to  get  size.  The 
peach  crop  will  not  be  an  average  yield, 
but  is  going  to  be  an  improvement  over 
last  season  by  nearly  one-half. 

Small  Wheat  Yield.— Harvesting 
throughout  Sutter  county  has  com- 
menced, but  little  grain  is  coming  into  the 
local  warehouses.  Reports  from  the 
ranchers  show  that  four  and  five  sacks  to 
the  acre  is  an  average  yield.  This  grain 
is  not  only  short  in  quantity,  but  poor  in 
quality.  Many  ranchers  will  not  put  a 
harvester  in  their  fields,  the  yield  not  be- 
ing- great  enough  to  justify  it.  The  grain 
will  be  pastured,  thus  affording  some  good 
feed  and  saving  the  owner  the  expense  of 
cutting.  A  few  sales  have  been  reported 
this  week  at  $1.25.  The  demand  is  not 
brisk,  however,  owing  to  the  quality  of 
the  grain. 

Tehama. 

Fruit  Shipments  —Sacramento 
Union,  July  10 :  H.  P.  Stice,  Red  Bluff, 
manager  of  the  Pioneer  Fruit  Co.,  an- 
nounces that  fresh  fruit  shipments  are 
beginning.  They  are  shipping  a  car 
daily.  The  shipments  will  consist  of 
peaches  and  plums.  About  three  weeks 
later  Bartlett  pears  will  be  added.  The 
Pioneer  Co.  has  purchased  about  400  tons 
of  fresh  peaches  in  this  district  for  East- 
ern shipment.  Mr.  Stice  predicts  that  he 
will  ship  from  Red  Bluff  this  season  about 
seventy-five  carloads  and  about  the  same 
from  the  Anderson  district. 


Exeter  Fire. —  Fresno  Republican, 
July  8:  The  biggest  fire  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  vicinity  of  Exeter  started  in 
a  cabin  at  the  stone  quarry  owned  by 
D.  R.  Griffith,  east  of  Exeter,  through 
the  ignition  of  matches  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Prompt  action  saved  the  Griffith 
residence  from  destruction,  but  the  dry 
feed  in  the  vicinity  took  fire  and  the 
flames  swept  over  the  mountain.  One 
hundred  acres  of  wheat  belonging  to 
Henry  Meyer  was  in  the  path  of  the  fire 
and  was  destroyed,  as  was  sixty  acres 
belonging  to  Richard  Kuker.  A  consid- 
erable acreage  of  pasturage,  the  property 
of  R.  H.  Owen,  was  also  burned  over. 
Many  hundred  acres  have  been  burned 
over  and  the  loss  will  be  considerable. 

Wheat  is  Light. — Hanford  Journal: 
R.  J.  King  of  Hanford,  who  has  600  acres 
of  grain  near  Tipton,  says  the  yield  per 
acre  to  wheat  is  light  in  quantity  and 
that  the  wheat  will  go  an  average  of 
about  120  pounds  to  the  sack,  where  it 
usually  goes  140  to  150  pounds. 

Ventura. 

Walnut  Grafting.— Ventura  Demo- 
crat, July  7:  W.  Gerry,  a  walnut  grower 
residing  near  Santa  Paula,  has  grafted 
the  Eastern  variety  of  walnuts  into  the 
most  desirable  local  varieties,  and  the 
greatest  growth  was  7  feet  and  11  inches, 
and  the  average  length  7J  inches. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOMBAULI'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 
The  safest.  Best  BUSIER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes'  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  tiattle.  SUl'ERSK.DKS  ALL  CAUTERY 
Oil  KIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 


large  or  small,  Is  best 
harvested  with 
the  Improved 


DOW Q  EN 


all, fast,  demand  un- 
to.. Rt»n.Hni  -I'/.-'T  wl'h  r... r  *,n  I  UUnts.  At)  tat  fr«a  Duwdcn  book. 
DOWOEN  MFG.   CO.,  Bos  567    PRAIRIE   CITY,   I  A* 
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The  Home  Circle. 

The  Country  Town. 

It's  common  to  sneer  at  the  country  town, 
With  its  quiet  streets  and  its  peaceful 
air; 

Where  the  little  river  meanders  down 
To  be  lost  in  the  broad,  blue  sea  some- 
where. 

As  we  who  think  we  are  wise  are  lost 

In  the  roaring  city  that,  like  the  sea, 
Has  its  ebb  and  flow,  with  its  millions 
tossed 

As  bubbles  robbed  of  identity. 

There's  fellowship  in  the  country  town, 
With  its  empty  streets  and  its  spread- 
ing trees, 

Where  the  country  songbirds  warble  down 

At  maids  as  fair  as  man  ever  sees. 
Where  the  wind  blows  sweet  from  the 
fields  near  by, 
Where  men  know  the  names  which  their 
neighbors  bear; 
Where  a  man  is  missed  when  he's  gone  to 
lie 

With  the  peaceful  ones  who  have  ceased 
to  care. 

There  are  joys  out  there  in  the  country 
town 

That  we  of  the  city  may  never  learn 
In  the  rush  for  money  and  for  renown, 

Confronting  strangers  where'er  we  turn! 
Oh,  wasn't  God's  world  serene  and  fair 

In  the  country  town  ere  we  came  away? 
And  won't  it  be  sweet  to  sleep  out  there, 

Far  from  the  city's  roar,  some  day? 

—  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"  Opened  by  Mistake." 


"Letters  for  Conynghame  ?  D.  Co- 
nynghame ?  " 

The  trim  little  woman  inside  the  gen- 
eral delivery  window  of  the  Alvaretta 
postoffice  looked  furtively  over  her 
shoulder  as  she  reached  for  a  packet  of 
letters.  The  man  at  the  window,  a  tall, 
blonde,  curly-haired  young  Englishman, 
eagerly  watched  her  swift  fingers  as 
they  dealt  away  the  letters,  sighed  as 
she  smiled  at  him  with  "  Nothing  to-day, 
Mr.  Conynghame,"  and  stalked  away. 
The  prim  clerk's  big  eyes  followed  him 
out  of  the  door  and  lingered  admiringly 
for  an  instant  upon  his  ingenious  face 
as  he  stood  in  the  blazing  sunlight  light- 
ing his  pipe.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
weather-stained  suit  of  corduroy 
knickerbockers,  with  a  gray  flannel 
shirt  and  a  queer  little  cap  that  but 
half  concealed  the  tangle  of  yellow  hair 
on  his  fine  head.  Quite  apart  from  the 
ordinary  type  of  boomers,  with  so  odd 
a  name,  and  so  striking  a  physique,  it 
is  not  extraordinary  that  the  prim  Miss 
Fasset,  the  postmaster's  daughter  and 
chief  clerk,  "  took  notice"  of  Conyn- 
ghame. 

Twice  a  day  thereafter,  at  10  in  the 
morning  and  at  6  in  the  evening,  he  was 
in  line  at  the  window.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  give  his  name,  and  some- 
times when  he  was  far  down  in  the  file 
of  waiting  applicants  she  would  save 
him  a  long  wait  by  smiling  at  him  from 
her  little  peep-hole  and  murmuring, 
"Nothing  yet,  Mr.  Conynghame." 
Then  he  would  lift  his  cap,  "Thank 
you,"  and  lounge  away  only  to  be  back 
again  at  his  usual  hour.  Often  when 
she  knew  there  was  nothing  for  him 
she'd  let  him  come  up  in  his  turn,  make 
a  great  show  of  seeking  his  letter,  and 
then  glancing  coyly  at  him  and  shaking 
her  head  would  say,  "Mail's  all  late  to- 
day, Mr.  Conynghame,"  as  though  to 
relieve  him  of  the  embarrassment  that 
always  showed  on  his  boyish  face  as  he 
turned  away  empty-handed.  Thus  for 
two  months  he  came  and  went,  twice  a 
day  repeating  his  name,  lolling  away 
into  the  everlasting  sunlight — but  with 
never  a  letter.  Not  so  much  as  a  pos- 
tal card. 

Then  suddenly  he  quit  his  morning 
call  and  appeared  only  at  the  last  mo- 
ment before  the  window  closed. 

"You  don't  call  so  often,"  Miss  Fas- 
set  ventured  at  last,  blushing  at  her 
own  temerity. 

"  No,  miss,"  drawled  the  Englishman, 
"it  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  use  to  call 
at  all.  My  place  is  seven  miles  out, 
and  I'm  trying  to  make  myself  comfort- 
able for  the  winter.  I'm  castle-building 
out  there." 

"And  do  you  drive  in  every  day  ?  " 
she  asked,  pretending  to  scan  the  let- 
ters in  her  hand. 


"Drive  ?  Not  I,"  said  ConyDghame, 
seeming  glad  to  find  her  so  talkative, 
"I  haven't  a  nag,  you  know,  and  I 
can't  tramp  it  both  ways  in  less  than 
two  hours." 

And  then  she  noticed  that  the  smile 
on  his  face  was  wistful  and  tired  and 
that  some  of  the  ruddy  bloom  of  health 
was  fading  from  his  fair  face. 

"  Couldn't  you  get  some  of  your  neigh- 
bors to  get  your  mail  ?  "  But  she  was 
sorry  the  moment  she  said  it,  for  that 
would  mean  that  she  would  see  still  less 
of  him. 

"Neighbors  are  scarce  with  me. 
You  see  I've  gotten  onto  a  rather  poor 
claim,  I'm  afraid,  and  1  seldom  see  any- 
one until  I  reach  town.  Besides  I  get 
a  bit  lonesome,  and  I'm  always  hoping 
that  some  time  I'll  get  a  letter." 

He  was  looking  out  into  the  fading 
light  as  he  said  this,  and  Miss  Fastet 
thought  she  saw  a  glint  of  moisture  in 
his  blue  eyes.    But  there  was  no  letter. 

Then  day  after  day  as  she  watched 
him  she  saw  that  his  clothes  were 
threadbare  and  soiled,  that  his  face  was 
thin  and  pale;  that  his  big,  nervous 
hands  trembled  and  that  the  light  in  his 
eyes  was  growing  brighter,  more  rest- 
less and  fierce. 

"  Letter  for  you  !  "  she  laughed  gayly 
one  cold  evening  when  the  first  norther 
of  coming  winter  was  howling  down  the 
dusty  street.  He  took  it  nervously, 
almost  rudely,  and  almost  staggered 
across  to  the  coal-oil  lamp  that  flick- 
ered dimly  in  the  corner.  She  watched 
him  open  it  and  examine  its  contents. 
He  paused  a  moment  and  looked  about 
to  see  if  he  was  alone.  Then  he  took  a 
pin  from  his  lapel,  put  the  contents  into 
the  envelope,  pinned  and  wrote  some- 
thing outside  with  a  lead  pencil.  Miss 
Fasset  was  just  closing  the  window  when 
he  came  up,  looking  ghastly  pale,  thrust 
the  letter  back  at  her  and  said: 

" That's  not  for  me,  miss."  He  had 
written  "  Opened  by  mistake"  across 
it,  but  as  she  looked  at  him  she  smiled 
reassuringly  and  answered:  "It  must 
be  for  you,  sir.  There's  nobody  else  of 
that  name."  Together  they  looked  at 
the  postmark,  but  the  date  and  place 
of  mailing  were  blurred  and  unreadable. 
It  was  addressed  plainly  to  "Mr.  Co- 
nynghame, Alvaretta,  O.  T.,"  in  type- 
writing. 

"  It  must  be  yours,"  she  decided. 
"O  but  it  isn't.    Besides  there's 
money  in  it.    I — " 
"  How  much  ?  " 
"Ten  dollars." 

"  O,  then,  that  settles  it !  If  it  isn't 
yours  the  real  owner  will  come  along 
looking  for  his  money.  Then  I'll  call  on 
you." 

He  would  have  protested,  but  she 
slammed  the  window  shutter  with  a 
merry  laugh  and  left  him  alone  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  He  was  in  the  street 
before  he  reopened  the  envelope  and 
drew  out  a  crisp,  new  $10  note  There 
wasn't  a  word  with  it,  not  even  a  scrap 
of  letter  paper.  He  crumpled  the 
money  in  his  shaking  hand,  hurried  down 
the  street  and  rushed  into  the  English 
kitchen  to  buy  the  first  square  meal  he 
had  eaten  for  months. 

"I  know  it  wasn't  mine,"  he  growled 
to  himself  as  he  turned  up  his  collar  and 
faced  the  driving  storm  of  sleet  and 
rain,  "  but  I've  got  $9  left,  and  if  the 
other  Conynghame  asks  for  his  letter 
I'll  return  what's  left  of  it."  And  he 
staggered  out  across  the  prairie  toward 
the  lonely  dug-out  that  he  called 
"  home." 

When  closing  time  came  next  day 
little  Miss  Fasset  was  annoyed.  The 
big  Englishman  for  the  first  time  in 
months  had  failed  to  appear.  Whether 
she  now  regretted  trusting  him  with 
what  might  prove  to  be  another's  letter 
and  money,  or  whether  she  suspected 
that  he  had  gone  off  on  what  westerners 
call  "  a  high  lonesome,"  is  not  certain, 
but  whatever  the  cause,  she  was  wor- 
ried and  showed  it  in  the  frown  upon 
her  pretty  forehead  and  the  flash  of 
her  big  black  eyes.  But  Conynghame 
came  not  the  next  day,  nor  the  next, 
nor  any  day  thereafter  for  a  week,  and 
Miss  Prim,  sure  at  last  that  he  had 
"jumped  the  country,"  was  doing  her 
very  best  to  despise  or  forget  him  when 
there  came  a  letter  post-marked  Liver- 
pool and  addressed  "Dudley  Conyn- 
ghame, Esq.,  Alvaretta,  Oklahoma 
Territory,  U.  S.  A."    At  least  there 


could  be  no  mistake  about  that  letter, 
and  it  got  so  strongly  on  Miss  Fasset's 
nerves  that  she  was  obliged  to  quit  her 
duties  before  noon. 

"  I've  got  a  nervous  headache,"  she 
explained  to  her  indulgent  papa,  "and 
I'm  going  to  take  a  long  drive  in  the 
country." 

So  she  bade  Martha,  their  old  negro 
housekeeper,  to  hitch  up  Dobbins,  and 
set  forth  for  her  drive.  It  was  nearly 
4  o'clock  when  she  found  Conynghame's 
claim.  Unfenced,  untilled,  glaring  red 
in  the  cold  sunlight,  it  stretched  across 
a  desolate  hill  and  sloped  away  into  a 
barren  waterless  valley.  Not  a  house 
nor  a  barn,  no  sign  of  occupancy  gave 
them  welcome.  They  had  climbed  the 
little  knoll  of  shale  and  were  about  to 
drive  away  when  Martha's  black  finger 
was  raised,  and  she  said: 

"  Yander  is  a  dug-out,  honey."  And 
they  drove  across  the  crest  of  the  red 
hill  and  found  indeed  a  low  warren  bur- 
rowed in  the  ground,  its  roof  of  clay 
looking  like  a  mere  ant. hill.  Martha 
descended  from  the  buggy  and  lumbered 
down  the  four  steps  cut  into  the  earth. 
Having  battered  at  the  door  without 
getting  a  response  she  pushed  it  open 
and  entered.  In  a  moment  she  came 
up  again,  her  black  face  almost  gray 
as  she  said: 

"He's  in  thar,  honey,  but  fo'  Gawd, 
he  muss  be  dyin'." 

Miss  Fasset  found  her  Englishman 
asleep,  the  faded  shadow  of  his  once 
splendid  self.  By  the  light  of  the  open 
door  they  saw  what  "castle  building" 
had  been  with  Conynghame.  He  lay 
upon  a  heap  of  dry  grasses  in  the  corner. 
A  few  soap  boxes  constituted  his  fur- 
nishings. He  had  made  some  clumsy 
effort  to  brighten  his  cave-like  home  by 
papering  its  clay  walls  with  news- 
papers, but  the  rains  had  leaked  in  and 
streaked  all  with  damp,  yellow  stains. 

"He's  wakin'  up,  honey,"  whispered 
Martha.  "  Ah  mout  skeer  him,  so  Ah'll 
jes'  go  an'  look  arter  Dobbin." 

The  girl  was  sitting  in  the  litter  of 
grass  beside  him  holding  his  bony  hand, 
when  his  eyes  opened  and  fell  upon  her. 

"I've  brought  you  a  letter,  dear," 
she  whispered,  and  as  he  drew  her  down 
to  him  her  tears  fell  hot  and  fast  upon 
his  face  as  he  sighed,  "At  last."  She 
pulled  the  letter  from  her  pocket  then 
and  held  it  to  him,  but  he  weakly  smiled 
as  he  bade  her  open  it  and  read  to  him. 
She  put  a  pile  of  empty  sacks  behind 
his  head  and  propped  him  up  so  that 
she  could  see  his  face,  and  then  she  read 
the  letter — not  aloud  as  she  had  in- 
tended— but  to  herself,  for  it  was  the 
news  of  his  father's  death,  a  brief  busi- 
nesslike document  from  the  legal  ex- 
ecutor. 

But  finally  she  told  him,  gently,  grad- 
ually, tenderly,  and  when  the  first  long 
storm  of  his  grief  was  gone  and  he 
understood  that  his  father  had  been  ill 
for  six  months,  had  received  none  of  his 
letters  and  had  died  alone  at  Carlsbad, 
the  wasted  giant  looked  up  at  the  girl 
beside  him,  and  with  a  wan  smile  said: 

"Now  we  know  why  I  didn't  get  any 
letters." 

"Yes,  it's  plain  enough  now." 

"  But  I  did  get  one  letter,"  he  whis- 
pered, taking  both  her  hands  in  his  and 
smiling  again,  "and  there's  at  least 
some  comfort  for  me  to  know  that  now 
I  can  repay  you." — John  H.  Raftery,  in 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


A  Health  Barometer. 


One  who  makes  a  close  study  of  fin- 
ger nails  will  find  many  curious  things 
about  them  to  excite  his  wonder  and  in- 
terest, but  none  more  so  than  the 
studies  of  physical  condition  told  in 
their  growth.  The  nail  of  a  person  in 
good  health  grows  at  the  rate  of  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  each  week  — 
slightly  more  than  any  authorities  be- 
lieve—  but  during  illness  or  after  an 
accident,  or  during  hours  of  mental  de- 
pression, this  growth  is  not  only  af- 
fected and  retarded,  so  far  as  its  length 
is  concerned,  but  also  as  regards  its 
thickness. 

The  very  slightest  illness  will  thus 
leave  an  indelible  mark  on  the  nails, 
which  may  be  readily  detected  as  the 
nail  grows  out.  If  one  has  a  sudden 
attack,  such  as  acute  rheumatism, 
which  sends  the  temperature  bounding 


upward  to  104°  or  105°,  within  the 
space  of  three  or  four  hours,  it  will  be 
found  on  the  nails,  indicating  the  differ- 
ence in  thickness  of  growth  between 
the  time  when  health  was  enjoyed,  and 
the  thin  growth  of  the  ill  period.  If 
the  illness  is  one  that  comes  on  gradu- 
ally, like  typhoid  fever,  for  example, 
instead  of  a  ridge,  a  gentle  incline  will 
appear  on  the  nails.  Should  one  have 
an  arm  broken,  the  thick  ridge  can  be 
seen  only  on  the  fingers  of  the  one 
hand,  but  in  all  cases  of  general  sick- 
ness the  ridge  or  slope  appears  on  the 
fingers  of  both  hands.  When  one  has 
passed  though  a  period  of  extreme  ex- 
citement or  mental  depression,  the  fact 
will  be  imprinted  on  the  nails,  either 
with  an  abrupt  ridge  or  a  gentle  slope, 
according  to  the  acuteness  of  the  men- 
tal influence. 

In  no  instance  can  the  marks  of  ill- 
ness, accident  or  mental  condition  be 
clearly  seen  on  the  nail  until  after  the 
growth  has  carried  the  line  beyond  the 
white  or  half  moon  portion  of  it,  but  a 
week  or  two  subsequent  to  any  of  these 
things  the  ridge  or  slope  may  be  found 
on  the  nails,  usually  readily  visible  to 
the  eyes,  but  if  not,  the  mark  may  be 
found  by  running  the  tip  of  the  finger 
down  any  of  the  nails. — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 


How  to  Use  the  Sad  Iron. 

When  everything  is  ready  for  iron- 
ing, divide  the  clothes  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

Put  the  basket  full  of  clothes  upside 
down  on  the  ironing  table,  then  set  the 
empty  basket  on  the  floor  and  line  it 
with  a  clean  towel. 

Take  from  the  heap  all  the  articles 
which  need  but  a  few  minutes'  atten- 
tion and  place  them  together  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  When  the  clothes 
are  divided  these  can  be  ironed  at  once 
and  hung  up  to  air. 

Put  the  starched  things  to  one  side; 
they  are  to  be  dealt  with  when  every- 
thing else  is  finished.  Then  put  the 
nightgowns  in  one  pile,  the  chemises  in 
another  and  so  on. 

Do  not  waste  time  by  trying  to  do 
the  work  with  cold  irons. 

Always  iron  with  the  thread  parallel 
with  the  selvedge;  it  is  not  half  so  hard 
on  the  material. 

There  is  a  knack  in  ironing  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  In- 
experienced workers  often  push  the 
iron  backward  and  forward;  they 
ought  rather  to  aim  at  pressing  the 
material  with  the  iron,  passing  it  along 
as  they  do  so. 

Scrape  tue  Iron.  —  If  any  dirt  or 
starch  sticks  to  the  iron  it  should  be 
scraped  off  with  an  old  knife. 

Iron  every  article  until  it  is  dry. 
This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  good  iron- 
ing. 

Table  linen  requires  very  careful 
treatment.  It  should  be  shaken  well 
and  drawn — that  is,  held  by  two  per- 
sons and  pulled  to  hang  evenly,  then 
folded  before  being  hung  out.  It  should 
be  dried  thoroughly,  then  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  water  and  mangled 
while  tolerably  damp.  It  should  be 
gone  over  carefully  with  an  ordinary 
iron,  then  with  the  glossing  iron,  folded 
lightly,  twice  lengthwise  and  twice 
across,  and  put  away. 

Flannels,  if  ironed  at  all,  should  be 
ironed  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  cool 
iron. 

Stockings  and  socks  should  be  man- 
gled, not  ironed. 

Sheets,  towels  and  pillow-cases  should 
be  folded  like  table  cloths. 

Turkish  towels  should  be  simply 
drawn  and  folded,  the  rougher  they 
are  the  better. 

Dresses  should  be  ironed  in  the  thick- 
est parts,  such  as  the  waists,  gathers 
and  sleeves.  First  the  sleeves  should 
be  gone  over  on  the  wrong  side,  then 
finished  on  the  right. 

Fold  Handkerchiefs. — A  cool  iron 
should  be  used  on  colored  goods,  as 
heat  fades  them. 

Handkerchiefs  should  be  folded  and 
mangled  wet,  left  to  lie  for  a  time,  then 
ironed  singly  while  damp.  Never 
starch  them,  it  injures  and  rots  them. 

Embroidered  letters  or  monograms 
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should  be  ircraed  first  of  all  on  an  extra 
piece  of  blanket,  on  the  wrong  side. 
This  will  throw  up  the  pattern. 

Embroidery  should  always  be  ironed 
on  the  wrong  side. 

Plain  muslin  should  be  ironed  on  the 
right  side.  It  looks  best  when  ironed 
twice  in  opposite  directions,  by  the 
thread. 

Spotted  muslin  should  be  ironed  on 
the  wrong  side. 

Crochet  should  not  be  ironed,  but 
simply  pulled  straight. 

Lace  may  also  be  pulled  and 
stretched,  then  pinned  in  position  till 
dry.  If  ironed  it  must  be  laid  on  the 
board  face  down  and  ironed  on  the 
wrong  side  with  a  cool  iron,  with  mus- 
lin between.  After  being  gone  over  a 
few  times  the  lace  should  be  taken  up, 
pulled  and  stretched,  then  ironed  again 
as  before. 

Capes  and  aprons  that  are  trimmed 
with  frills  should  have  the  frills  ironed 
first. 

Silk  handkerchiefs  should  be  ironed 
with  a  cool  iron  on  the  wrong  side. 

Collars  and  cuffs  need  very  careful 
ironing.  Have  irons  that  are  hot,  but 
not  hot  enough  to  scorch. 

Stretch  the  collar  or  cuff  out,  lay  it 
straight,  face  downward  on  the  table 
and  iron  it  quickly  from  one  end  to  the 
other  to  dry  a  little. 

Turn  it,  stretch  it  a  little  and  iron  it 
in  the  same  way  on  the  right  side  until 
it  is  smooth  and  without  wrinkles. 

Repeat  once  or  twice,  but  gradually 
more  slowly  and  heavily  until  the  collar 
begins  to  feel  dry,  then  finish  on  the 
right  side  with  heavy  pressure.  Until 
skill  has  been  acquired  in  this  it  is  an 
excellent  idea  to  lay  a  piece  of  thin 
muslin  between  the  collar  and  the  iron. 


Places  You  Would  Better  Avoid. 


As  places  of  residence,  neither  the 
Bahrein  Islands  nor  the  Persian  gulf, 
nor  the  city  of  Yakutsk,  Siberia,  have 
much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  climate, 
says  the  Washington  Post. 

In  Bahrein  you  cook  and  in  Yakutsk 
you  freeze.  Bahrein  is  said  to  be  the 
hottest  place  in  the  world.  The  ther- 
mometer often  registers  between  110° 
and  120°  night  and  day  for  months  at  a 
time.  This  rather  beats  Fort  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  which  is  considered  the  hottest 
place  in  the  United  States. 

Yakutsk  is  called  the  colnest  city  in 
the  world.  The  thermometer  frequently 
registers  73°  below  zero. 

Though  Yakutsk  is  the  coldest  city 
in  the  world,  Verkhoyansk,  in  North- 
eastern Siberia,  claims  to  be  the  coldest 
habited  place  on  the  globe,  the  ther- 
mometer registering  90°  below  zero  in 
January. 

It  also  claims  to  be  the  place  possess- 
ing the  most  variable  climate,  for  while 
it  is  90°  below  in  January,  it  is  86°  above 
in  the  shade  in  August  during  the  day, 
with  a  drop  down  to  freezing  every  mid- 
summer night. 

The  wettest  place  in  the  world  is 
Greytown,  Nicaragua,  where  the  an- 
nual rainfall  is  260  inches. 

The  driest  place  in  the  world  is  prob- 
ably the  rainless  coast  of  northern 
Chile.  They  have  a  shower  there  about 
once  in  every  ten  years.  Nothing  grows 
on  this  desolate  strip  of  barren  coast, 
and  the  dreary  towns  from  which  the 
nitrates  and  the  minerals  mined  in  that 
region  are  shipped,  depend  for  their 
subsistence  upon  food  brought  to  them 
in  ships  from  the  fertile  strips  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  desert. 

Northern  Russia  and  the  shores  of 
the  French  Congo  are  said  to  be  the 
cloudiest  places  in  the  world,  and  for 
fog  there  is  no  region  like  the  Grand 
Banks,  the  southern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  waters  of  Nova  Scotia. 

This  region  is  one  of  fog  for  a  large 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  very  home  of 
fog  is  the  island  of  Grand  Manan,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where 
sailors  declare  the  natives  manufacture 
fog.  When  a  bank  of  especially  thick 
.  fog  is  seen  approaching  over  the  waters 
the  mariners  turn  to  each  other  and 
say,  "The  Grand  Mananers  are  at 
work. " — Exchange. 


Sam — Pretty  hard  to  be  much  of  a 
sinner  on  such  wages. 


Snake  Hypnotism. 

Graham  Peck,  a  well-known  author- 
ity on  snakes,  was  asked  his  opinion 
regarding  a  snake's  hypnotic  powers. 
His  reply  was  as  follows: 

"There  is  a  certain  power  to  fasci- 
nate in  a  snake's  eyes  and  movements. 
I  saw  only  the  other  day  a  typical  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  a  snake  to  fas- 
cinate. 

"Over  in  the  pine  woods  I  saw  a 
ground  squirrel  fascinated  by  a  black 
gopher  snake.  The  forked  tongue 
darted  out  of  the  snake's  mouth  almost 
as  regularly  and  rapidly  as  the  needle 
of  a  sewing  machine  rises  and  falls. 
The  squirrel  seemed  to  watch  it  spell- 
bound. The  snake  crept  slowly  nearer. 
When  the  gopher  snake  was  within  2 
or  3  inches  of  the  squirrel,  it  gave  a 
leap  and  threw  three  coils  about  the 
squirrel.  Instantly  the  spell  was  gone. 
The  fascination  or  charm  there  had 
been  over  the  little  animal  was  no 
doubt  broken  the  very  moment  the  ser- 
pent's coils  were  about  the  squirrel, 
for  the  animal  gave  three  convulsive, 
terrified  chirps  and  realized  that  its 
death  moment  had  come. 

"  I  believe  implicitly  that  all  snakes 
have  a  certain  degree  of  power  to  fas- 
cinate their  victims  to  death.  Black- 
snakes,  gopher  snakes  and  racers  have 
the  most  fascinating  power  among  all 
the  poisonous  serpents  in  America. 
The  indications  of  charming  among 
poisonous  snakes  are  deceiving  some- 
times. Poisonous  snakes  fang  their 
prey  once  only.  The  poison  does  not 
kill  at  once.  The  victim  flutters  to  a 
branch,  it  may  be,  or  runs  a  short 
distance  and  stops.  The  snake  watches 
it.  The  poison  does  its  deadly  work, 
and  the  bird  falls.  Any  one  who  comes 
up,  not  having  seen  the  attack,  might 
be  readily  deceived  into  imagining  that 
it  was  the  glance  of  the  snake  and  not 
the  poison  that  caused  the  victim  to 
fall." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


It  is  easy  to  be  good  when  there  is  no 
temptation  to  be  bad.  Many  a  saintly 
life  follows  the  path  of  righteousness 
because  the  entrance  to  the  other  path 
was  never  encountered. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  810.50  TO  816.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


Dix/idend  Notice. 

SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK, 

316  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  dividends 
upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-quar- 
ter (3H)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  will  be 
payable  on  and  after  July  1,  1905. 

FRED  W.  RAY,  Secretary. 


Dividend  IN  otic  e- 
SAVINGS    AND    LOAN  SOCIETY, 

101  MONTGOMERY  ST.  COR.  OF  SUTTER. 

Has  declared  a  dividend  for  the  term  ending  June 
30,  1905.  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  (3V4)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Saturday,  July  1,  1905. 

EDWIN  BONNELL,  Asst.  Cashier. 


TENTS! 

IRRIGATION  HOSE,  ETC 

Send  (or  Catalogue. 

SUN  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

603  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ROSS  McMMHON 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 

Tents  Rented. 
Bags,  Tents,  Awnings,  Hammocks  and  Covers. 
35  MARKET  STREET, 
Phone  Bush  858.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  Continuous  Performance: 


GOLDEN  GATE" 
LEAF  LARD 


PURITY. 


Western  Meat  Company, 


San  Francisco,  IT.  S.  A. 


Citrus  Trees* 


"By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  If 
you  buy  trees  of  us 
and  they  do  not  give 
fruit  true  to  name, 
we  will  buy  them 
back.  We  have  the 
largest  stock  of  fine 
citrus  trees  in  the 
world.  Send  for  the 
citrus  book. 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and 
Citrus  Trifoliata  seed  bed 
plants.. 

San  Dimas  Citrus 
Nurseries, 

R.  M.  Teague,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 


SQUASH. 


.   Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  hve  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash, 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  $4.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  of 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Paciflc  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
2u,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  [remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes.  - 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


FINE  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

955  A.  at  130  00  per  A.;  700  A.  alfalfa  land;  good 
buildings;  6  miles  from  town. 

2300  A  at  $10.00  per  A.;  600  A.  No.  I  land;  balance 
easily  cleared;  5  sets  of  good  buildings;  10  miles 
from  town;  R.  P.  D.  and  'phone. 

400  A.  at  112.50  per  A  ;  150  A  farm  land,  balance 
timber,  10,000,000  ft.;  20  miles  from  R.R  ;  good  road. 
FARMERS'  REAL  ESTATE  CO., 

Cass  Street,  Roseburg,  Ore. 

Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  wast  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  IS5:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  oourse  if 
Assaying.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 

CHEAP  RATES  ^'fflr' 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  620H  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  316  West  5th  St.,  Lob  Angeles. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  July  12,  1905. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   I  94  (a,  90*        91*®  87* 

Thursday   90*®   88*         87*4®  86* 

Friday   91  X®   89*         88*®  87 

Saturday   91  *@   89*         88*®  87>» 

Monday   91*®   89  *         88M®  86^ 

Tu  sday   91   @   89«         88*®  &7H 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday    56*®55'a  fto*®54* 

Thursday   56«$<&55*  56*054  X 

Friday   57h5MX  56*<a.55>; 

Saturday   57*<a5t><s 

Monday   57%®55*  56*®f>5U 

Tuesday   567»@55*  56  @545, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec  1905 

Wednesday  tl  43  "@1  41 

Thursday   1  42*@1  42* 

Kr 1 1 1 ;l >   1  45^1  43 

Saturday   1  46*<ai  45 

Monday   I  49  ®1  47* 

Tuesday    1  487»@1  48'j 

Wheat. 

The  local  spot  market  has  been  further 
strengthened  during  the  past  week. 
Wheat  is  still  moving  to  the  country  for 
chicken  feed  purposes,  and  prices,  while 
quotably  unchanged,  are  very  firm.  The 
future  wheat  crop  in  California  is  still  an 
unsolved  problem,  owing  to  conflicting 
reports  now  coming  in.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  crop  has  not  improved 
any  during  tho  past  week.  Rust  dam  ige 
continues  to  be  heard  of  and  the  unusually 
hot  weather  will  undoubtedly  cause 
shrinkage  in  some  places.  Prices  for  De- 
cember wheat  are  ruling  high  on  the 
strength  of  bad  crop  reports  from  the 
middle  West.  Crops  are  reported  good 
in  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  pros- 
pect for  export  has  not  changed  since  last 
week  and  buyers  for  export  will  not  at- 
tempt to  operate  as  long  as  present  con- 
ditions exist.  A  drop  in  prices  is  natur- 
ally expected  as  soon  as  new  wheat  comes 
in  in  sufficient  quantity  to  more  than  sup- 
ply the  local  demand.  Grain  freights  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  Conti- 
nent are  unchanged.  Quotations  are 
placed  nominally  at  22s  tid  to  23s  9d  from 
San  Francisco,  27s  6d  from  Portland  and 
26s  3d  from  Puget  Sound. 

California  Milling  (1  55  @I  G5 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   ®  

Cat.  No.  1  wheat   1  60   @1  55 

Oregon  Club  150    ®1  55 

PRICES  Or  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 

December,  1905,  wheat  11.45*  was  bid. 

Floor. 

The  flour  market  has  strengthened  a 
little  this  week  owing  to  the  stronger  po- 
sition of  spot  wheat.  A  decline  is  ex- 
pected, however,  as  soon  as  the  large 
crops  of  Washington  and  Oregon  are 
fairly  launched.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  simply  a  local  market  with  no 
export  trade  to  figure  on.  Shippers  are 
hoping  of  a  revival  of  the  export  trade  as 
soon  as  California  prices  come  to  a  parity 
with  prices  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  ®3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Local  jobbers  in  barley  report  fairly 
strong  receipts,  with  prices  well  main- 
tained. The  spot  market  was  very  slow 
during  the  exceedingly  hot  weather  of 
last  week,  but  prices  have  recovered  their 
former  firmness  and  are  possibly  a  shade 
higher  at  present  than  they  were  a  week 
ago.  No  export  business  has  as  yet  de- 
veloped, as  prices  continue  considerably 
above  export  value.  The  crop  is,  how- 
ever, of  a  fair  size,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  exporting  is  certain  to  be  done  later  on, 
though  this  will  naturally  mean  a  read- 
justment of  prices  on  an  export  basis. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  spot  II  00  @1  05 

Feed,  fair  to  good,  to  arrive   95  ®  98k 

Brewing,  No.  I  to  choice  old     <g  

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   I  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   l  00  <a  l  07* 

Oats. 

In  old  stock  the  supply  of  all  grades 
now  in  the  market  was  further  reduced 
this  week  by  steady  buying.  A  small 
movement  has  been  developed  in  futures 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1.15  to  $1.30.  The 
supply  of  reds  is  well  maintained,  with  re- 
ceipts running  about  the  same  as  last 
week. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed   l- 

White,  good  to  choice   - 

White,  poor  to  fair  

Milling  

Black  oats   1  45 

Red,  fair  to  choice  new   1  10  ®1  30 


Corn 

There  have  been  considerable  receipts 
of  Eastern  corn  during  tho  past  week  and 
the  principal  business  done  has  been  in 
Eastern.  Prices  are  dependent  largely 
upon  Eastern  prices.  The  market  is 
fairly  strong  and  prices  of  all  grades  now 
in  the  market  are  firm. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  Cal  II  42*®1  47* 

Large  Yellow   1  40   iai  45 

Small  Yellow   1  47*®1  52* 

Egyptian  White    @  

Egyptian  Urown    @  

Eastern,  sacked   I  35  ®1  45 

Rye. 

The  rye  market  continues  without  ap- 
parent change  except  in  the  quality  of 
receipts.  Arrivals  have  shown  an  im- 
provement in  quality,  though  the  quan- 
tity has  fallen  off.  The  market  is  cleaning 
up  nicely  at  full  quotations  and  there  will 
be  but  little  old  stock  on  hand  when  the 
new  crop  comes  in. 

Good  to  choice  . .    .   II  40  @1  45 

Buckwheat. 

With  no  stock  in  first  hands  and  with 
very  small  holdings  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  mills,  there  is  scarcely  any  move- 
ment of  a  jobbing  character. 

Good  to  choice  12  25    @2  50 

Keans. 

There  has  been  a  good  movement  in 
blackeyes  and  pinks  are  looking  up.  Limas 
show  a  considerable  advance  in  price  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  has  been 
rather  light  for  the  past  few  days.  There 
is,  however,  a  certain  shipping  demand 
for  Limas,  and  it  now  looks  as  though 
the  market  would  clean  up  well  before 
the  new  crop  comes  in.  Pea  beans  and 
kidney  beans  are  now  out  of  first  hands 
and  unquotable.  Red  beans  are  almost 
gone  and  have  been  marked  up  in  price, 
some  quoting  as  high  as  $8.50.  It  is  re- 
ported that  pinks  for  shipping  ha  e  been 
sold  as  low  as  $1.50  to  $2.50.  At  these 
figures  considerable  business  has  been 
done  during  the  current  week. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  t   ffl  

Small  White,  good  to  choice               3  30  @3  60 

Large  White                                     2  50  @2  90 

Pinks                                                2  50  @4  00 

Hayos,  good  to  choioe                         3  65  @4  00 

Red  Kidneys     @  

Reds                                                 7  50  @8  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice                         5  75  @5  80 

Hlack-eye  Beans                            3  00  ®3  15 

Dried  Pea*. 

The  demand  for  dried  peas  has  been 
good  during  the  current  week  and  a  fur- 
ther falling  off  in  the  supply  on  hand  has 
resulted.  The  stock  of  large  Garbanzos 
is  diminishing  very  rapidly  and  other 
sorts  are  expected  to  clean  up  well,  though 
trading  is  now  very  light. 

Green  Peas.  California                     1  75  ®2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large                              3  25  ®3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small     <a  

Niles                                                1  50  ®2  00 

Hops. 

The  hop  market  continues  rather  un- 
settled and  prices  are  weaker  and  hard  to 
fix  definitely.  Some  sales  of  1904  hops 
have  been  made  at  17<c  and  18c,  though 
the  movement  at  these  figures  was  very 
light.  Quotations  of  choice  1904  hops 
may  be  placed  at  from  18c  to  23c,  though 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  considerable  quantity 
could  be  placed  at  the  top  figure.  Some 
contracts  have  been  made  for  the  grow- 
ing crop  at  from  15Jc  to  18c.  Theoutlook 
for  the  future  crop  continues  to  improve, 
as  a  result  of  the  extremely  hot  weather. 
Hop  growers  of  Oregon  are  planning  to 
organize  for  tho  purpose  of  securing  full 
prices,  and  claim  that  fully  90%  of  the 
crop  of  that  State  can  be  turned  into  the 
contemplated  pool. 

Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal          18   ©  23 

Wool. 

The  spring  clip  in  California  as  well  as 
throughout  the  coast  has  all  been  mar- 
keted. The  bulk  of  it  went  to  Boston, 
leaving  the  local  market  with  very  little 
choice  or  even  fair  wool  on  hand.  Local 
traffic  is  at  present  confined  to  small 
parcels  of  lamb  shearing,  all  of  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  scourers  at  prices  rul- 
ing very  high.  The  supply  of  this  product 
is  limited  and  will  probably  be  exhausted 
within  a  few  days.  The  California  wool 
market  will  be  of  very  little  interest  be- 
fore the  middle  of  September  when  the 
fall  shearing  will  have  commenced.  Some 
contracts  have  been  made  for  fall  wool, 
but  no  very  extensive  trading  has  been 
done.  Prices  for  the  more  or  less  de- 
fective wool  now  held  here  have  ranged 
from  50c  to  55c  for  scoured  for  the  best 
grade,  and  from  15c  to  22c  for  lamb's  wool 
in  the  grease. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   27  ®30 

Northern,  free   25  ®27 

Northern,  defective  '.'.'22  ®24 

Middle  County,  free  .     25  @— 

Middle  County,  defective  20  (822 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  20  @22 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective.      15  ®18 

Oregon,  valley  26  ®28 

Eastern  Oregon  i6  (5,22 

Nevada  20  ®24 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  has  shown  little  varia- 


tion this  week.  Receipts  of  hay  have 
been  fair,  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  any 
great  variation  in  quotations  for  new  hay. 
Sales  of  new  oat  are  reported  at 
a  slight  advance  over  last  week,  while  new 
wheat  and  oat  is  quoted  a  little  lower. 
There  has  been  a  steady  movement  of  old 
hay  at  previous  quotations,  though 
operators  show  an  inclination  to  await 
the  new  crop  before  doing  anything  very 
extensive. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  t  8  50  @   14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00  @    12  00 

Tame  Oat   6  00  ®    11  50 

Wild  Oat   5  00   (<i     8  00 

Alfalfa,  prime   10  00  (S>   

Alfalfa,  poor  to  fair   6  00   ©     7  00 

OLD  BAY. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  110  00  ®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat                            9  00  ®  13  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice                7  50  @  11  50 

Wild  Oat                                       6  00  ®   9  00 

Barley                                           7  00  ®  10  00 

Clover                                           600  ®  900 

Stock  hay                                      5  00  @   0  50 

Compressed                                 10  00  ®  13  00 

Straw,  ft  bale                                 30  ®  50 

Mlllstaffl. 

The  supply  of  bran  and  middlings  now 
on  hand  in  the  local  market  is  very  lim- 
ited. Dealers  report  increasing  difficulty 
in  filling  their  orders,  owing  to  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  the  supply.  A  large  order 
for  middlings  has  just  been  filled,  after 
being  held  for  two  weeks.  Quotations 
continue  as  before,  the  only  change  being 
a  slight  reduction  in  bran.  Rolled  barley 
is  very  weak  and  is  moving  slowly.  Corn- 
meal  and  cracked  corn  continue  firm  at 
former  prices. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  V  ton  118  00   ©  20  00 

Bran,  y>  ton   19  00  ®  21  00 

Middlings   24  50   ®  27  60 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50   ®  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   20  75  ®  21  50 

Cornmeal   30  00  ®  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  00   ®  31  00 

Oilcake  Meal   33  50   ®  35  U0 

Seeds. 

Tho  seed  market  is  still  very  quiet,  but 
with  prices  being  held  firm  at  quotations. 
Triest  mustard  seed  is  practically  out  of 
the  market.  Flaxseed  is  slightly  higher, 
some  very  choice  stock  having  sold  at  $3. 
The  general  run  of  stock  has,  however, 
sold  as  heretofore. 

Flax   12  25  @  3  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25   ®  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  ®500 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  11  @— 

Canary   6«®  6* 

Rape   2*®  3 

Hemp   3*@— 

Timothy   5  ®  5* 

Honey. 

The  honey  market  is  hard  to  fix,  as  San 
Francisco  operators  are  showing  an  indis- 
position to  buy  at  present  prices,  in  the 
belief  that  largo  quantities  will  come  in 
later.  The  outlook  is  still  for  a  large  crop 
of  good  quality,  though  the  output  will 
doubtless  be  reduced  to  some  extent  by 
the  hot  weather. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  5*@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @  4* 

Extracted,  Amber   3  ®  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*@— 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  ®— 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

No  new  wax  has  come  in  and  there  is 
very  little  doing  in  old  wax,  though  the 
market  is  reported  steady. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  to  27  ®29 

Dark  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  market  while  still  very  quiet  shows 
a  marked  improvement  over  last  week. 
Prices  on  Beef  and  Mutton  are  very  firm 
and  have  not  yet  been  advanced.  The 
demand  for  Hogs  shows  a  distinct  im- 
provement, under  the  influence  of  which 
prices  have  gone  up  about  Jc 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  d  ressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef.  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  to   5  @  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4*@  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3*@  4* 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  tos   5 '«••<• 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5*@  f>\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*£@  5^ 

Veal,  large,  V  to   5  @  7 

Veal,  small.  »  to   7  ®8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  *  to   8  ia— 

Lamb,  spring,  *  to   8  <H>  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  market  is  reported  firmer  this 
week  again,  though  quotations  have  not 
been  marked  up  to  their  former  point. 
The  general  idea  is  that  with  the  exceed- 
ingly light  stocks  of  hides  and  finished 
leather  now  in  existence  there  is  small 
possibility  of  any  serious  slump  in  hide 
values  for  some  time  to  come.  Heavy 
hides,  which  are  not  now  in  such  strong 
demand  as  heretofore,  may  ease  off  some, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  in  the  face  of 
the  present  active  demand  for  light  hides, 
there  can  be  any  falling  off  in  these.  The 
demand  for  California  leather  for  ex- 


port continues  quiescent,  though  advices 
from  Japan  indicate  a  resumption  of 
active  buying  before  long. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  tos  11*®—      11   @  — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  tos  10*®—      10  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tos  10*®—      10  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  tos.  .10*®—  10  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  tos  10*®—      10  @— 

Stags   7  @8       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  10*®—     10  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal  11  ®12      11  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  12  @13      12  @— 

Dry  Hides  19  ®—      19  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  tos  16  ®17      15  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tos  20   ®21      19  ®- 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f  skin  1  50®2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   90®1  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,     skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling.  *  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  00®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  8  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  S  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  759 — 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  100®— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  J*@3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  for  bags  continues  very  firm 
with  prices  ruling  high.  Grain  Bags  are 
holding  their  own  at  7J("  ~\e  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly lively  demand.  The  supply  of 
bags  on  hand  is  probably  ample  for  re- 
quirements, but  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  there  is  no  tendency  toward  a  re- 
action in  prices,  which  are  expected  to 
continue  firm  until  after  the  buying  season 
closes. 

Bean  Bags  I  5*@ — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   8*®7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   0  @'* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36, spot   7  -o-T', 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July .     — © — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-to   32  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  3*ft   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

The  poultry  market  is  in  good  shape, 
though  receipts  from  California  have  been 
large  and  receipts  from  the  East  fully  up 
to  expectations.  Prices  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  a  number  of  instances  and  are 
now  holding  firm  at  the  advances.  Large 
Hens  and  Young  Roosters  are,  as  usual, 
the  favorites,  but  prime  Young  Chickens 
are  also  in  good  request,  and  throughout 
the  list  there  is  no  tendency  to  shade  quo- 
tations. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  $  to  I  25  ®  27 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  to   19  ®  21 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  to   18  @  20 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  50  @  6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   550  ®650  • 

Fryers   4  50  ®  600 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   200  ®225 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   3  50  @  4  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   3  00   @  4  50 

Geese,  ¥  pair   I  50  ®  1  75 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  50   ®  1  75 

Pigeons,  old,     dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  25  ®  

Batter. 

The  butter  market  has  been  largely 
influenced  during  the  past  week  by 
weather  conditions.  Buyers  have  been 
operating  with  considerable  freedom  since 
the  first  of  the  week  and  the  market  has 
assumed  a  steady  tone,  which  is  favor- 
able to  sellers  of  good,  solid  butter.  Hard 
creamery  butter  has  been  in  great  favor, 
with  a  corresponding  falling:  off  in  the 
demand  for  soft  butters.  A  large  stock 
of  butter  has  come  in  in  poor  condition, 
and  this  is  being  sacrificed  at  irregular 
figures. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  to   21  ®22 

Creamery,  firsts   19  @20 

Creamery,  seconds   18  @— 

Dairy,  select   18  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   17  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   17  @— 

Mixed  Store   15  @17 

Cheese. 

The  hot  weather  of  last  week  has  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  cheese  mar- 
ket, causing  a  sharp  divergence  in  the 
demand  as  between  good,  hard  cheese  and 
cheese  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  heat. 
On  the  whole,  cheese  is  weak  and  may  be 
quoted  about  }c  off.  Receipts  have  been 
very  heavy.  During  the  past  week  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  100,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  last  year. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   9*@— 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®  9* 

California.  "Young  Americas"   10  @12 

Eastern,  new   12*®13* 

Eggs. 

Eggs  are  much  firmer,  with  advances 
quoted  for  the  better  grades  and  with  a 
probability  of  still  further  advances  before 
the  week  is  out.  Under  grades  do  not 
show  the  same  tendency  to  advance,  as 
these  are  cominer  into  competition  with 
Eastern  eggs.  Receipts  show  up  in  poor 
condition  and  nearly  all  the  arrivals  have 
to  be  candled  owing  to  the  hot  weather. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  22  ®23 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  20  ®21 

California,  good  to  choioe  store   16  ®17 

Eastern  firsts   17*®18 

Eastern  seconds     15  ®16 

Potatoes. 

For  some  reason  arrivals  of  potatoes 
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have  been  very  light  this  week  and  the 
market  has  shown  a  reversal  of  the  pre- 
vious week  when  receipts  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  outlet.  There  has  been  a  har- 
dening1 of  prices,  which  are  now  almost  on 
the  level  of  two  weeks  ago.  The  quality 
of  the  new  potatoes  coming  in  continues 
good.  Receipts  are  expected  to  improve 
this  week,  though  the  quality  may  fall  off 
owing  to  the  arrival  of  burned  stock. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  fi  cental   75  (S  85 

Cal.  Burbanks.  If*  cental   65  <&  1  00 

Salinas  Burbanks   1  30  (a)  1  40 

Chile  Garnet,  *  cental  .    6i  «o  75 

White  Rose,  "B  cental   B0  @  1  00 

Vegetables 

The  vegetable  market  has  been  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  hot  weather.  The 
supply  of  strictly  number  one  stock  in 
many  varieties  has  been  limited  by  the 
heat,  while  the  quantity  of  off  grades  has 
been  increased.  Corn  has  suffered  most; 
a  great  deal  of  this  has  been  practically 
ruined.  Some  was  sacrificed  here  this 
week  at  15c  a  sack  to  cover  freight 
charges.  Strictly  good  corn  is,  however, 
in  good  demand  at  quotations.  String 
Beans  are  more  plentiful  and  are  selling 
at  lower  figures.  These  are  also  more  or 
less  affected  by  heat.  Red  onions  are  now 
practically  out  of  the  market.  The  hot 
weather  of  last  week  cooked  about  all  the 
reds  left  in  the  State. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  f,  B)   5   @  6l/t 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  $  B>   3</,fS  4 

Beans,  Lima,     ft   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  f>  lb   W,®  3 

Beans,  Wax,  $  fi>   2  @  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  Bis. . .     50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  $  crate   1  00  @  1  25 

Egg  Plant.  *  B>   5   @  8 

Garlic,  $  ft   3  @  5 

Mushrooms,  $  ft   —  (a)  — 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  f>  ctl.  1  00  @  1  25 

Onions,  New  Red,  V  ctl   60  (8>  1  00 

Peas,  Green,  y  sack   1  00  @  1  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  <p  lb   8  @  10 

Peppers,  Green,  $  lb   10  &  15 

Rhubarb.  f  box   50   @  75 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   30   (at  50 

Tomatoes,  <jf»  box  or  crate   2  00  @  2  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  rilled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
80  to  30  B>s.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Fresh  fruits  are  in  larger  supply  and 
are  generally  lower  in  price.  Apricots 
and  berries  are  badly  burned  and  are 
coming  in  in  bad  condition.  Apples  seem 
to  have  stood  the  heat  better,  and  sup- 
plies from  the  Pajaro  valley  do  not  seem 
to  be  badly  damaged.  Grapes  were  in 
freer  supply  early  in  the  week,  selling  at 
$1,  but  later  the  supplies  were  practically 
exhausted.  Currants  were  badly  burned 
last  week  and  prices  show  the  result  of 
the  poorer  quality  coming  in.  Supplies 
of  these  are  not  any  too  free.  Canta- 
loupes and  watermelons  are  more  plenti- 
ful, the  former  being  quoted  considerably 
lower  than  a  week  ago.  Peaches  are  in 
good  demand  with  supplies  not  any  too 
ample.  Pears  are  about  as  heretofore, 
with  small  arrivals  and  not  a  very  active 
demand. 

App'es,  choice  to  select,  ^  50-lb  bx  135  (5)  140 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box  85  @  1  10 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  40-ft>  box. .      40   (a)  75 

Apricots,  in  bulk.  $  ton   10  00   @  20  00 

Apricots,  $  box   30   (a>  65 

Blackberries,  $  chest   3  00  (a)   4  00 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate   1  50  <&  — 

Cantaloupes,  $  standard  crate         1  75  (a)  — 

Crabapples,  f  large  box    75  (a)   1  25 

Currants,  $  chest   4  50   (St   6  00 

Pigs,  $  one  layer   50  (St  75 

Pigs,  *  two  layer   1  00  @   1  25 

Gooseberries,  English,  f,  Vo   —  @  — 

Gooseberries,  other  kinds,  it>   —  @  — 

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate   1  00  (S>  — 

Loganberries,  f.  chest   3  00   (a)   4  00 

Peaches,  ft  large  box   85  @    1  20 

Peaches,  ft  small  box   60  0  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  choice,  40- 

1b  box   1  00  @  2  00 

Pears,  Dearborn  Seedling,  40-ft.  bx      75  (S>  100 

Plums,  large,  f»  crate   40   (a)  65 

Plums,  ordinary,  $t  box   30  (3)  50 

Plums,  Simoni,  f,  crate   65  (a)  75 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  $  crate   40  @  65 

Raspberries,  f,  chest   3  50   (S   5  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest  3  00  @  4  50 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  $  chest.    3  50  @  4  00 

Watermelons,  $  doz   1  50  @  3  00 

Whortleberries,      ft   9  (a)  10 

Dried  Fruits. 

Except  in  cases  where  supplies  of  new 
crop  fruit  have  come  in,  there  is  but  little 
change  in  prices.  Some  now  apples  are 
in,  selling  at  from  6c  to  7c  for  the  best. 
Apricots  are  unsettled,  owing  to  reports 
of  large  dryings  and  to  the  arrivals  of  off 
quality  fruit.  It  is  held  that  owing  to  the 
hot  weather  and  rapid  ripening  of  apri- 
cots there  will  be  a  large  quantity  of 
"slab"  apricots  on  the  market  shortly. 
No  new  peeled  peaches  have  come  in. 
The  arrivals  of  new  unpeeled  have  been 
in  good  request,  selling  at  from  bhc  to  6^c. 
Pears  of  the  new  crop  are  not  expected 
before  July  25,  though  some  buying  has 
been  done  at  from  8@llc.  Pitted  plums 
are  expected  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

ohoioe   5  @6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  —  @ — 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  B>   5  @  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @— 

Figs,  10-ft  box.  1-fb  cartons   55  @60 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  f,  lb. . .  5  @  5V4 

Nectarines,  red,     lb   —(St  1% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5H@  6VJ 


Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7  @  8 

Pears,  standard,  f,  ft...   614(a  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7%@11 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5H@  6J4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (3>  %'A 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6H@ 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   —  @— 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  — @ — c;  40-50s,  i%@WtC\ 
50-60S,  3@3\£c\   60-70S,  W,@2°4.C ;  70-80s,    2®2MC  | 
80-90S,  l^@2c;  90-lOOs,  \%@l%c  \  small,  lM@ltfo. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2y,@  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3   @  3% 

Pigs,  White,  In  bulk   3  @  3V4 

Pigs,  Black   4 

Raising. 
CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-fb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-fb  box          90  @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-fb  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-fb  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3  @  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @4^c 

4-  Crown  Standard  454®  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —@4y,c 

Seedless  Sultanas   —  @3  c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  5Hc 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  4V4c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4?£c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  3%o 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  situation  has  not  changed 
since  last  week.  Stocks  are  selling  freely 
under  a  fair  supply.  Lemons  continue 
firm. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy,  f,  bx  2  75  @3  00 
Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,    box.  1  50  (ffi2  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  f.  box     (St  

Oranges,  Valencias,  f  box   2  25  fe3  50 

Oranges,  Mandarins,  small   1  50   (6  1  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box        2  75  @3  00 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  2  00  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  @2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  f>  box   1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box. . .    4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Future  nuts  continue  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  operators,  though  there  has 
been  but  little  movement  even  in  futures. 
Reports  indicate  that  the  almond  crop 
will  be  larger  than  previous  estimates  and 
lower  prices  are  being  talked.  It  is  held 
by  some  that  almonds  will  not  open  above 
10c  for  soft  shell  varieties  and  7c  for 
hard  varieties.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
walnuts. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  f,  ib  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   iy>@  5S4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

Wine  is  unchanged,  with  but  little  do- 
ing owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  size 
of  the  coming  vintage.  Prices  are  quoted 
all  the  way  from  14c  to  18c  with  prac- 
tically no  movement.  Prices  are,  of 
course,  largely  nominal  and  will  not  be- 
come fixed  for  some  time. 


THE  APIARY. 


A  Plan  for  Foul  Brood. 


Mr.  M.  M.  Baldridge,  formerly  a 
resident  of  southern  California,  but 
now  of  Illinois,  gives  the  American  Bee 
Journal  his  plan  of  treating  a  foul- 
broody  colony  successfully  as  follows: 

1.  Open  the  hive  of  the  diseased  col- 
ony and  cage  the  queen.  The  best  time 
to  do  this  is  late  in  the  afternoon  or 
near  sunset.  Place  the  caged  queen  in 
the  top  of  the  foul-broody  hive,  and 
where  the  cage  can  be  got  at  with  as 
little  trouble  as  possible. 

2.  Bore  a  small  hole— about  1  inch  in 
diameter — in  the  front  end  of  the  foul- 
broody  hive  a  few  inches  above  the  reg- 
ular entrance,  and  fasten  over  it  on  the 
outside  of  the  hive  a  Porter  bee-escape. 
After  the  bees  are  through  flying  for 
the  day  turn  the  foul-broody  hive  half 
way  around  so  the  bee-entrance  will 
face  the  opposite  direction. 

3.  Now  go  to  some  healthy  colony 
and  select  one  or  two  combs  of  brood 
well  covered  with  bees,  and  place  them 
in  an  empty  hive  and  fill  this  hive  with 
empty  combs,  frames  of  comb  founda- 
tion, or  empty  frames,  and  set  this  hive 
on  the  stand  of  the  diseased  colony. 
The  rear  ends  of  both  hives  will  now 
touch  each  other,  or  they  may  be  a  few 
inches  apart.  Now  leave  the  hive  thus 
say  2,  3  or  4  days,  or  long  enough  for 
the  outdoor  workers  in  the  foul-broody 
colony  to  return  to  their  old  location. 
This  they  will  do,  of  course,  and  they 
will  then  remain  in  the  new  hive  having 
one  or  two  combs  of  healthy  brood. 

4.  Near  sunset  of  the  second  or  third 
day  take  the  caged  queen  away  from 
the  diseased  colony  and  simply  let  her 
run  into  the  entrance  of  the  new  hive. 

5.  Now  close  the  regular  entrance  of 
the  foul-broody  hive  and  all  other  exits 
except  the  one  through  the  bee-escape. 
Then  gently  place  this  hive  by  the  side 


of  the  new  hive  and  close  to  each  other, 
the  closer  the  better,  with  both  fronts 
facing  the  same  way.  Thereafter  the 
bees  that  hatch  or  fly  out  of  the 
diseased  colony  must  pass  through  or 
out  of  the  bee-escape,  and  as  they  can 
not  return  they  must  and  will  go  into 
the  new  hive.  By  this  means  the  new 
hive,  in  the  course  of  3  or  4  weeks,  will 
secure  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  bees  and 
brood  that  were  in  the  diseased  colony, 
and  during  this  time,  or  for  any  length 
of  time  thereafter,  no  robber  bees  can 
gain  entrance  thereto  and  carry  away 
any  diseased  honey. 

This  plan  of  treating  foul-broody 
colonies  prevents  all  loss  in  bees,  brood, 
honey,  or  the  building  of  new  combs, 
and  is  a  simple  and  practical  way  of 
treating  the  disease.  In  some  respects 
the  plan  is  a  far  better  one  than  any 
other  I  have  seen  described. 

My  plan  may  be  carried  out  in  divers 
ways,  but  it  is  not  always  best  to  des- 
cribe such  and  thereby  confuse  the 
reader.  The  entire  plan  is  based  upon 
the  well-known  fact  that  foul  brood  is  a 
germ  disease,  and  that  the  germs  may 
be  taken  into  a  new  hive  by  the  bees 
filling  their  bodies  with  the  diseased 
honey  deposited  in  the  foul-broody  hive. 
The  disease  may  likewise  be  taken  into 
the  new  hive  by  the  nurse-bees.  My 
plan  does  away  with  all  such  danger, 
for  when  the  diseased  colony  is  left  un- 
disturbed over  night  the  bees  re-deposit 
all  their  honey,  and  on  going  out  to 
work  the  following  day  they  go  out  with 
empty  bodies  and  return  with  healthy 
honey.  All  the  nurse-bees  will  remain 
in  the  diseased  colony,  and  before  they 
pass  out  of  their  hive  through  the  bee- 
escape  all  germs  in  their  bodies  will 
have  been  disposed  of  in  nursing  the  un- 
capped brood  in  the  foul-broody  colony. 

My  plan  of  treating  foul  brood  is  not 
exactly  a  new  plan,  as  it  was  outlined 
by  me  in  1897.  Since  that  date  I  have 
treated  a  number  of  foul-broody  colonies 
by  my  plan,  and  always  with  good  suc- 
cess. I  am  advised  that  others  have 
done  likewise. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


-USE- 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps,  Saws, 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

227  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 
and  LITTLE  GIANT 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by  the 

JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 

These  presses  bale  most  of  the  hay  raised. 
The  Little  Giant  press  was  formerly  made  in 
Stockton,  Cal.,  and  was  known  as  the  Miller  press. 


FARM  WANTED 


We  can  sell  your  farm 
this  fall,  if  you  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  do  so.  We  have  now  on  our  books 
2810  clients  for  farms  and  stock  ranches  Our  plan 
of  obtaining  buyers  s  the  only  up-to-date  svstem. 
Write  to  us  for  description  blank  today,  if  you 
want  a  quick  and  certain  sale.  We  do  not  tack  on 
extra  commissions  and  thereby  spoil  the  sale  of 
your  place.  We  are  specialists  in  handling  country 
property,  hence  our  great  success.  List  your  place 
at  once  before  our  next  catalogue  is  printed. 
BURR-PADDON  CO.,  42  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
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FRUIT  HARKETING. 

Apple  Sales  in  Europe. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pajaro 
Valley  Orchardists'  Association,  with 
President  C.  H.  Rodgers  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  F.  L.  MacDonald  submitted  the 
following  report  on  sales  of  apples  in 
Europe: 

"You  all  know  what  the  Oregon 
apples  sold  for  in  England  last  fall.  The 
Australian  apples  have  done  equally 
well,  until  recently,  when  the  price 
went  down,  owing  to  other  fruit  arriv- 
ing in  the  market.  Those  Australian 
apples  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  size  and  appearance.  They 
very  much  resemble  our  Lawvers  in 
taste,  but  are  larger  and  brighter  in 
color.  They  retailed  at  from  5  cents 
to  10  cents  apiece.  They  are  packed 
in  boxes  made  from  eucalyptus  wood, 
very  ugly  but  strong,  and  arrive  in 
perfect  condition,  without  any  bruises. 
They  are  packed  comparatively  loose, 
with  plenty  of  paper  and  sometimes 
with  excelsior. 

"Quite  a  number  of  Eastern  apples, 
in  boxes,  were  sold  across  the  water 
this  past  winter  as  California  apples. 
How  to  prevent  this  practice  is  a  mat- 
ter this  organization  might  take  up. 
The  best  way  to  do  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  to  only  send  such  a  qual- 
ity of  fruit  from  California  that  no  other 
section  could  hope  to  compare  with  it. 

"The  word  California  is  a  magic 
word,  and  we  certainly  can  raise  the 
fruit  to  back  it  up. 

"Our  packing  is  also  not  the  best 
suited  for  the  long  haul  and  the  han- 
dling. The  boxes  are  too  light  and  the 
fruit  arri%Tes  badly  bruised.  It  might 
be  better  to  use  a  smaller  box  for  our 
extra  fancy  fruit.  The  French  packers 
have  found  it  very  profitable  to  pack 
their  fancy  fruit  in  20-pound  and  even 
in  10-pound  boxes. 

"  Regarding  crop  prospects  I  will 
say  that  through  our  reports  we  hear 
that  England  has  a  medium  crop,  The 
Netherlands  and  Belgium  are  a  very 
small  crop,  and  France,  south  Germany 
and  the  Tyrol  a  fairly  good  crop.  But 
the  European  crop  does  not  come  into 
competition  with  our  apples.  The  East, 
Canada  and  Oregon  are  our  competi- 
tors. It  does  not  matter  very  much 
how  large  the  crop  is  elsewhere,  large, 
well  colored  Newtowns  will  always  sell 
at  a  premium,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
fruit  we  must  raise.  To  do  this  we 
must  all  work  together,  growers  and 
packers.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  is 
not  more  generally  the  case.  The 
packers  are  as  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  industry  as  the  growers,  and 
harmony  in  the  business  would  enable 
us  to  regulate,  if  not  to  fix,  the  selling 
price  of  our  fruit. 

"  Another  matter  that  requires  our 
attention  is  the  consolidation  of  the 
Canadian  apple  growers.  They  have 
formed  an  association  and  claim  to  con- 
trol (io%  of  the  Canadian  apple  crop, 
which  they  intend  to  market  through 
their  own  agents.  We  should  be  doing 
the  same  thmg,  but  the  proposition  is 
up  to  the  growers." 

Some  discussion  succeeded  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's  report.  He  was  asked  to 
find  out,  if  possible,  the  extent  that  the 
name  of  California  had  been  used  In 
Europe  on  Eastern  apples. 


Marketing  Canned  Goods  in  England. 

By  United  States  Consul  Wai.tku  c.  hamm, 
Hull,  England. 

The  English  climate  is  damp  and  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  limited. 
These  meteorological  conditions  have 
produced  a  taste  for  a  stronger  diet 
than  Americans  are  accustomed  to. 
Natural  conditions  cannot  be  changed, 
but  adaptations  can  be  made  in  cater- 
ing to  appetites  so  produced,  and  they 
must  be  if  a  profitable  business  is  to  be 
built  up.  The  peach  cannot  be  grown 
to  any  extent  on  account  of  the  cool, 
moist  climate.  No  such  tomatoes  can 
be  produced  here  as  are  common  in 
America;  the  reason  is  that  there  is 
not  the  abundance  of  sunlight  and  the 
hot  days  necessary  to  dissolve  their 
acids.     The  few  peaches  grown  are 


tasteless  and  the  native  tomatoes  are 
acrid.  There  is  a  market  for  both 
these  foods  in  this  part  of  England.  It 
is  true  they  cannot  be  carried  far  in  a 
fresh  state,  and  the  distance  from  here 
to  America  may  make  their  sale  pro- 
hibitive under  present  conditions.  But 
both  can  be  preserved,  and  if  presented 
rightly  to  the  public  they  ought  to  meet 
a  ready  sale. 

Hull,  England,  May  25,  1905. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


World's  Wool  Market. 


From  United  States  Commercial  Agent  M.  M. 
Price,  Jcres  de  la  Frontera,  Spain. 

The  attention  of  sheep  breeders  is 
being  called  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  wool  market.  For  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  the  price  of  wool  had  con- 
tinually fallen,  so  that  from  1895  to  1900 
it  had  decreased  50%  below  that  of 
1870  to  1875.  Recently  a  rise  In  price 
has  taken  place  in  the  world's  market. 
The  fall  in  price  was  attributed  prin- 
cipally to  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  wool  production  in  Australia, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Argentina,  and 
Uruguav.  These  countries  produced 
about  197,000,000  pounds  in  1870,  256,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1880,  and  360,000,000 
pounds  in  1889.  This  rapid  increase  of 
production  enormously  augmented  im- 
portation into  industrial  countries. 

Some  years  ago  there  began  a  pro- 
gressive decrease  of  the  flocks  in  Eu- 
ropean nations.  In  thirty  years  there 
had  been  a  decrease  of  34,000,000  sheep 
in  the  (locks  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary  and  Spain, 
The  sheep  in  Australia  decreased  from 
108.000,000  in  1870  to  74,000,000  in 
1898.  The  importation  of  wool  into  Eu- 
rope from  Australia, Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  amounted 
to  2,783,000  bales,  2,494,000  bales,  2,- 
445,000  bales,  2,245,000  bales  and  2,- 
045,000  bales  in  1895,  1901,  1902,  1903 
and  1904,  respectively.  The  price  of 
wool  has  steadily  risen  siuce  1901,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  wool  called  "cruzados" 
or  "crossed"  the  price  has  increased 
100%  in  the  London  market.  This  rise 
is  due  to  diminished  production. 

From  1840  to  1892  the  number  of 
sheep  bred  in  Australia,  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand  increased  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity;  their  numbers  then 
began  to  shrink,  and  from  1S98  to  19114 
the  decrease  has  been  enormous.  The 
Australian  Hocks  decreased  from  125, 
000,000  in  1892  to  111,000,000  in  1897, 
1«.3,000,UOO  in  1898,  92,000,000  in  1902 
and  73,000,000  in  1903.  The  frequent 
droughts  were  the  principal  cause  of 
this  decrease  of  50,000,000  sheep  from 
1892  to  1903.  On  account  of  this  fact 
it  is  probable  that  the  rise  in  price  of 
wool  will  continue.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  countries  named  bred  only  Merino 
sheep  of  fine  wool,  but  afterwards  the 
growers  crossed  the  breed  with  En- 
glish sheep  of  long,  coarse  wool,  until 
now  the  proportion  of  mixed  wool  ex- 
ceeds 5o%  of  the  whole.  Hence  merino 
wool  is  scarcer  than  ever  and  the 
caprice  of  fashion  may  increase  the 
price  far  beyond  what  its  quality 
merits. 

Jeres  de  la  Frontera,  Spain,  May  27, 
1905. 


Keep  it  Handy 

For  an  emorepncy: 
rhen  accidents  or  sodden  flickn 
Mmei,  nothing  acts  &b  prompt!; 

[PEKKX  DAVIB'J 


EarLabels 

lor  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  oo  (be  market.  Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
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National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


WfTTPfffliilt  Pf-  ttif9 


F^om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  In  diameter  lor 

Water  Works. 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CTHXAPKR,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  Iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  nnd  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald, 
a-,  it  Is  absolutely  indestructible.   All  pl|M-  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.   We  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  .systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


»;tb  and  Mrtteo  Sts..  MIS  AM,1  I  VS. 
•<.>!   m  <s»     six  FRAN  CISCO 

1TUET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLIMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  chanties  or  perishable  devloea 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  The;  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  hare  an  upset  thread  end  A  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


CLIPSE,  HAY  PRESSES 

v        A*"areJ  reliable 

TE5T£D  IN  ALL  SECTIONS^ 

FJ6HTVEAR5  GOOD  WORK 
write  For  catalogue 


Eclipse  Hay  Press 


617  w.7^si  Kansas  City"  Mo 


FRANCIS  SMITH   &   CO.,  Wlinufyurerl 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    WrtTER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  und  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
(round  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  Willi  Asptaitum. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

NO.  23.   STOCK  S1ZE-6  ft.  *H  in.  by  9  ft.  4H  In. 
One  Door.  One  Window.   One  Room. 
Folding  spring  bunks  und  drop  table.       Comfortable  qunrters^for  two  men. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREBTS.  OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA. 


GOPHER     I  )  I      \  I  I  I 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  In  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy.  I,4(iu  tablets  In  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.    Price  II. 2f>.  TRADe 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  mark 
it  for  you  now.  so  lie  will  have  II 
when  you  need  It.    If  he  don't,  then  BSh 
si  ml  us  pi  ice  unci  wr  will  lorw  urd  1 1  == 
prepaid.    Raticide  Tablets  for  Huts  5jJ 
2.V.  Send  for  booklet.  FORT  IXilx;  K  >S 
CHEMICAL  CO.     California  Office, 
303 California  St.,  San  Francisco. Cal. 


on  household 
gciudsshippeil 
east  or  MM 
b  e  t  w  e  a  d 
W  a  sliinglon, 
Oregon.  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
coast.  For  r*tes  wute  Dekins  Van 
Montgomery  St ,  Sun  Francisco; 
-if  .->  muiiiinu.i,  Li  is  Angeles;  XHn  Washington  St  , 
Chicago;  1016  Hdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2o  for  city  maps 


along  the  Pacific 
&  Storage  Co. ,  11 

jus  Braadu ■  j 


MARINE.  STATIONARY. 

GEO.  H.  U/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed 

Uullder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremontsi.  Phone  Grant  81.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


DE. Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.0.Box2497.    F.  R.  Allison. Sec 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry.  Eggs.  (lame.  Potatoes.  Deans, 
Green  und  Dried  Fruits.  Grain,  I*roduce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St..  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  murket  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.    Write  us  for  Information. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  eases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  fur  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-uieusure- 
ment,  free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

nr.  A  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
Hlh  ELLIS  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

DR.  G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guurunteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
n  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  sculp  In  from 
I  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR  G.  S.  MOORE.  3*2  O'Farrell  St.,S.  F..  Cal. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.   SAN  FRANCISCO  UAR- 


P' 

HER  COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


July  15,  1^)5. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


GEO.  C  KOGDINK,  Fresno.  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Uolstein  Balls 
and  Heifers  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  InMlO.  Orrick 
No.  183989.  El  Capitan  No.  222132.  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke.  30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 


•HOWARD  "  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  T7 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-1.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSETS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model " 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements. 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C. B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  sired  by  Rio 
Bonito  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHEST!  -t 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  . 
Nlleg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


THOS.WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-  T>       fi.         O  1' 
turer  and  Dealer  POUltry  SUppllCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 

MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  11.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  J2.00;  »5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SHLTH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  Pierce  Land  A  Stock  Co., 
Room  881,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


MULES  for  Sale, 

BROKE  AND  UNBROKE. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED. 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  the  kind  that  have  size  and  lay  lots 
of  eggs  when  they  are  high. 

WORLD'S  FAIR  WINNERS. 

Good  breeders  at  J3.00  and  up  for  hens.  W  00  and 
up  for  males.  My  stock  will  please  you.  Write 
for  illustrated  folder. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won.  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A.  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LOKETTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


USE 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORTS. 


r  v 


These  supports  are  now  in  their  fourth  year,  and 
the  universal  verdict  is  "they  do  all  we  claim  for 
them."  Cbeap  and  permanent..  Saves  your  trees 
No  breakage  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Samples  free  to  orchardists.  Write  for  particu- 
lars and  testimonials. 

H0YTS'  TREE  SUPPORT  CO.  (INC.) 

Watsonville,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ol  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


-  *     THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


THE 


We  make  them.  «a&  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knotsj.^Nevff  swell,  shrink  nor 
chfek.  «?*  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  wi'I  suppV  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  Honey  Shipping 
Cases  and  Beekeeper  s'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  G.  B.  LEWIS  CO  BEE  HIVE  WARE. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD. 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win- 
ter months.    Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.   We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.   Prices  on  application. 

Write  for  I — * 

catalogue  ■— * 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

tmtm  "n  ~i  r  t  r  i — irTrnm   by  mi  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

j  \  Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.      Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  $  hatch  of  all  t«gi  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    P*y  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reo'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Protect  Your  Cattle 
Against  Anthrax 


WITH 


■ CHARBON) 


PASTEUR 


ANTHRAX 


VACCINE 


DISCOVERED  BY  PASTEUR  IN  1SS1 

The  Only  Safe  and  Reliable  Prevent- 
ive; Successfully  Used  on  Over 
30.000,000  Head. 

SPECIFY    PASTEUR    AND    SEE    THAT  THE 
LABEL  BEARS  ODR  TRADE  MARK. 

Tuberculin  —  Mallein  — ■  Antistreptococcic 
Serum  Vet.'— Anti-Tetanic  Serum  [Vet)— 
Rat  Virus  and  Blacklegine. 


O*  CTOixwa  rxr  ir^i  &  — as—1 4 


366-^68  W«t  U*  -SuNEW  YORK.  409  nvfcit  Si.-S£CT  nW*OSCO. 

FORT  WORTH  ROME    LIL1Z    MELBOURNE  L"YOK3    SYDNEY  COPEJfKRCm 
■RU5&ELS   LIMA  BUDAP53T   BERLIN  BUENOS  AYRKS    TURIN  HJ 
AMSTERDAM   <ST.  FETERJBUKjj  MONTREA    CALCUTTA  I 

HAVANA  MEXICO    HONOLULU  FJO  JAJTEHLQ  HONQKCNO  ■JOB. 

MADRID       STOCKHOLM  GENEVA. 


The  Best  Sulphur  for  Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits  and  Vines. 

Received  the  Highest  Award  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair. 

SULPHUR 

' 1  Horseshoe ' '  1 '  Horseshoe ' 1 

Pea  Grain  m  ivt  <sl  ll  Powdered 


"Crown" 
Sublime 


"Nevada" 
Lump 


NEVADA 


NEYADA  SULPHUR  CO,  Cffi^VraFnrc0ins,co,ree, 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First  :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourtk:  tinn  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have' a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  i 872.  These  a:e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  i  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Uranch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guid* 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

We  furnish  promptly:  Farmers,  orchard  men, 
men  and  wives,  blacksmiths,  teamsters,  and 
servants.  Send  us  your  orders  and  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Female  Dept..  334  Sutter  St  Phone  Main  530ii. 

Male  Dept.,  628  Sacramento  St  Phone  Main  18H. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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To  Get  Hens  That  Lay  Large  Eggs. 

By  C apt.  E.  P.  Mitchell,  author  of  "Practical 
Poultry  Plant,"  in  Pacific  Fancier. 

Although  the  White  Leghorn  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the  best  layer  for 
California,  yet  I  have  got  equally  good 
results  from  the  heavier  breeds,  such 
as  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Buff  Orpingtons,  but  have  had  to 
keep  them  in  flocks  of  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen, whereas  the  Leghorns  can  be 
kept  in  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  ODe  hun- 
dred, and  still  average  twelve  dozen 
eggs  per  year.  It  takes  very  little 
more  time  to  feed,  water  and  clean  for 
a  hundred  birds  than  for  ten. 

The  White  Leghorn  eggs  usually  seen 
in  stores  average  about  ten  eggs  to  the 
pound,  which  is  very  much  smaller  than 
they  ought  to  be,  for  with  care  and 
proper  selection  of  the  breeding  stock 
the  eggs  should  run  six  or  seven  to  the 
pound,  and  fetch  a  much  better  price. 
I  have  one  thousand  layers  and  rarely 
find  a  half  dozen  cull  et?gs  in  the  day's 
gathering.  I  keep  the  pullets  from 
laying  until  they  are  six  or  seven 
months  old.  They  then  begin  with 
large  eggs,  instead  of  laying  small  eggs 
two  or  three  months.  Unlike  Ihe 
heavier  breeds,  Leghorns  do  not  lay 
during  their  moult,  which  takes  from 
ninety  to  a  hundred  days.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  have  the  pullets 
about  ready  for  laying  at  a  time  the 
hens  are  beginning  to  moult  From 
carefully  kept  records  I  find  that 
White  Leghorns  hatched  from  late 
February  to  May  commence  laying  in 
September  and  October,  and  keep 
right  on  until  the  following  August, 
laying  in  that  time  an  average  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  eggs  per  bird.  In 
their  second  season  they  lay  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  eggs,  and  in  the 
third  season  only  about  ninety.  As  it 
takes  about  seventy-five  eggs  to  pay 
for  the  year's  food  for  a  hen,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  hardly  pays  to  keep 
them  more  than  two  seasons. 

I  usually  incubate  fifteen  hundred 
eggs  each  year  and  get  from  one  thou- 
sand to  one  thousand  and  fifty  chicks, 
from  which  I  can  select  five  hundred 
choice  pullets  and  sell  the  balance  as 
broilers.  In  July  and  August  I  sell  off 
my  five  hundred  breeders,  which  have 
just  finished  their  second  season,  and 
fill  in  their  places  the  five  hundred  pul- 
lets which  will  lay  through  the  fall, 
while  the  five  hundred  yearlings  are 
moulting  and  getting  ready  for  their 
season  as  breeders.  The  pullets  remain 
unmated  the  first  season  and  their  eggs 
are  sold  to  the  market. 

If  White  Leghorns  are  hatched  in 
January  and  early  February  they  will 
moult  that  year  like  an  old  hen,  after 
laving  one  or  two  dozen  eggs,  so  great 
care  is  necessary  not  to  hatch  too 
early  unless  broilers  are  wanted,  and 
not  layers.  It  takes  two  or  three  sea- 
sons' experience  to  get  the  best  results 
from  incubators  and  brooders,  during 
which  time  one  finds  that  the  first 
hatch  of  the  season  does  much  better 
than  the  succeeding  ones — in  fact,  the 
mortality  generally  increases  with 
every  hatch.  At  first  one  naturally 
reasons  that  the  vitality  of  the  eggs 
increases  as  the  season  wears  on,  and 
yet  if  the  first  hatch  comes  off  in  April, 
instead  of  February,  it  is  generally  a 
good  one  and  the  brooder  mortality 
small. 

An  experience  of  six  years  has  taught 
me  how  to  raise  as  many  chickens  from 
the  last  hatch  as  the  first.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  cleanliness.  With  each 
succeeding  hatch  more  care  is  required, 
as  the  brooders  get  staler  all  the  time, 
and,  although  apparently  clean,  a  bad 
smell  hangs  around  them,  which  in- 
creases as  the  season  advances.  To 
obviate  this,  besides  cleaning  the  brood- 
ers each  morning,  they  should  be 
washed  out  every  three  weeks,  sprayed 
with  a  good  disinfectant  and  then  thor- 
oughly whitewashed  with  wash  made 
from  good  lime.  The  straw  in  the  in- 
side runs  should  also  be  changed  and 
the  floor  whitewashed.  The  little  out- 
side houses  where  they  go  to  and  from 
the  brooders  at  six  weeks  old  should  be 
washed  out  and  whitewashed  every  six- 


weeks  and  the  yard  spaded  and  fresh- 
ened. Much  valuable  time  is  often  lost 
in  feeding  young  chickens  four  or  five 
times  a  day,  which  would  be  better 
spent  in  keeping  them  clean.  • 

For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  my 
chicks  are  fed  but  once  a  day  by  throw- 
ing a  quantity  of  different  kinds  of 
small  seeds  and  grains,  mixed  with 
small  charcoal  and  grit,  into  the 
chopped  straw  that  covers  the  floor  of 
the  inside  runs.  They  are  kept  busy 
scratching  for  it  all  day,  and  never 
suffer  from  the  bowel  troubles  that 
were  so  prevalent  when  I  used  to  feed 
— or,  rather,  overfeed — with  mashes, 
etc.,  several  times  a  day. 

Outside  of  the  brood  house  are  long 
alfalfa  runs,  where  they  are  sheltered 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  allowing 
the  alfalfa  to  grow  tall. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  most  important 
essentials  to  strong  chicks  is  the  breed- 
ing stock  and  the  heat  maintained  dur- 
ing the  period  of  incubation.  I  prefer 
not  to  hatch  from  pullets,  but  from 
hens  in  their  second  season,  mated  to 
year-old  cocks. 

By  closely  following  the  above  system 
from  ninety  to  ninety-five  chicks  can  be 
raised  to  grown  age  from  every  hun- 
dred taken  from  the  incubators,  which 
is  about  as  large  an  average  as  the 
hen-grown  chicks. 


FORESTRY. 


Deforestation  and  Climate. 


From  United  States  Consul-GenehalKichakd 
Guenthek,  Frankfort,  Germany. 

During  the  May  session  of  the  Ger- 
man Meteorological  Society  at  Berlin  a 
lecture  on  "Deforestation  and  Climate" 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Hennig,  from 
which  I  take  the  following  extracts: 

The  interest  in  deforestation  and  for- 
estry may  be  called  general  and  public. 
Whether  forests  exercise  a  perceptible 
influence  upon  the  climate  is  a  very  old 
question,  and  even  to  day  it  is  not 
definitely  settled.  In  many  countries  a 
drying  up  of  the  climate  has  occurred, 
which  is  shown  perhaps  most  strik- 
ingly in  almost  the  whole  of  Africa. 
That  deforesting  has  assumed  con- 
stantly growing  proportions  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world  is  still  more 
apparent.  The  climate  of  Greece, 
where  to-day  16%  of  the  area  is  cov- 
ered with  forests,  has  deteriorated. 
An  increase  of  temperature  and  de- 
crease of  rain  are  noted,  compared 
with  ancient  times,  especially  in  Attica, 
which  was  thickly  covered  with  forests 
about  three  thousand  years  ago,  and 
where  hardly  any  rain  now  falls,  while 
the  heat  in  the  open  air  attains  a  de- 
gree which  would  make  the  "Olympian 
games"  almost  an  impossibility.  A 
similar  condition  exists  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  where  thousands  of  years 
ago  the  people  of  Israel  lived  in  a  lux- 
uriant and  fertile  country  and  where 
to-day  only  forestless  deserts  abound. 
Palmyra,  also  once  a  flourishing  oasis 
in  the  Syrian  desert,  presents  to-day 
only  a  desolate  waste  of  stones  and 
ruins.  In  Mexico,  where  the  Spaniards 
cut  down  the  forests  in  the  mountains, 
droughts  changing  to  devastating 
floods  are  now  noticeable,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  In 
upper  Egypt,  where  only  one  hundred 
years  ago  rain  was  abundant,  drought 
now  usually  prevails.  In  Algeria, 
where,  since  the  middle  of  last  century, 
the  forests  have  been  cut  down  on  a  large 
scale,  dry  weather  has  increased,  and 
in  Venezuela  the  level  of  Lake  Tacar- 
igua,  to  which  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt drew  attention,  has  been  lowered 
in  consequence  of  deforestation. 

If  these  and  other  facts  are  kept  in 
mind  the  sentence,  "Man  traverses  the 
earth  and  a  desert  results,"  is  under- 
stood. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  this  applies  mainly  to  the 
influence  of  civilization  upon  appear- 
ances and  is  not  always  due  to  climatic 
changes  produced  by  deforesting.  Some 
authorities  even  deny  the  influence  of 
forests  on  the  weather  and  climate.  It 
can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  dense 
forests  favor  moisture  and  prevent  the 
drying  out  of  the  soil  to  a  considerable 
degree.     At   any   rate,  deforesting, 


which  in  modern  times  assumes  con- 
stantly growing  proportions  for  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  purposes,  is  of 
universal  importance. 

Germany,  with  a  forest  area  of  26%, 
realizes  annually  nearly  $60,000,000 
worth  of  timber  therefrom,  while  the 
wood  importations  are  about  of  the 
same  value.  The  consumption  of  wood 
increases  from  year  to  year,  and  sys- 
tematic forestry  has  not  succeeded  in 
keeping  up  the  forest  area  of  Germany. 
If  it  is  furthermore  borne  in  mind  that 
Canada,  which  formerly  possessed  more 
than  300,000,000  acres  of  forests,  has 
to  day  only  a  forest  area  of  about  225,- 
000,000  acres,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  question  of  deforestation  assumes 
great  importance.  If  civilization  con- 
tinues to  change  the  face  of  the  earth 
the  problem  of  its  wood  supply  will  pre- 
sent itself  like  that  of  coal  and  force 
the  finding  a  of  suitable  substitute. 

Frankfort,  Germany,  May  16,  1905. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Queries. 

By  E.  J.  Creelt,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College. 


A  CASE  OF  ACUTE  INDIGESTION. 

To  the  Editor:— Referring  to  Dr. 
Creely's  remarks  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  July  1,  for  which  please  accept 
my  thanks,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  mare's 
teeth  were  examined  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Graves 
of  Santa  Cruz,  who  holds  a  certificate  as 
a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  and  that 
the  symptoms  of  her  ailment  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Disposition  to  look  back,  mostly  at  the 
right  side,  while  standing  with  hind  legs 
wide  apart  and  left  hind  leg  slightly  for- 
ward. If  turned  loose  in  corral  she  lies 
down  quietly  most  of  the  time,  does  not 
roll  nor  kick  and  never  shows  signs  of 
severe  pain.  Appetite  and  pulse  remain 
normal  during  the  attack,  which  may  last 
one,  two  or  three  days  and  return  at  in- 
tervals of  two  or  three  months.  Urinat- 
ing is  scant,  we  think.  She  picks  up 
quite  quickly  afterwards,  but  a  week  or 
so  before  fails  rapidly  in  tlesh  and  energy. 
We  have  given  sulphate  of  iron  (2  drams) 
and  Peruvian  bark  (4  drams)  morning 
and  evening  during  about  four  weeks 
some  time  ago,  but  she  eats  well  now  and 
has  a  very  glossy  coat. — E.  C.  W.  Mac- 
Donald,  Aptos. 

Your  mare  is  troubled  with  acute 
indigestion.  I  would  advise  you  to  give 
1  quart  of  pure  olive  oil,  2  ounces  of 
nitrous  ether,  2  ounces  of  turpentine, 
after  which  give  the  following: 

Soda  bicarbonate  4  ounces. 

Bismuth  subnitrate  li  ounce. 

Iron  sulphate  1}  ounce. 

Nux  vomica  2  ounces. 

Mix  and  make  twelve  powders,  and 
give  one  daily;  also  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  gum  acacia  each  evening. 
Feed  dry  rolled  oats  only,  a  bran 
mash  once  or  twice  weekly,  and  avoid 
musty  or  dusty  hay.  Mix  plenty  of 
salt  with  the  oats,  and  give  her  as 
much  water  as  she  will  drink  several 
times  daily.     E.  J.  Creelt,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by80".i 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  for  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  COTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


E~5-T<>rt  SCALE 

gk^sI AL'SO  PIUE*5  AMD  SHALLOW  PIT 


S3j  TUB  timil  IV  SCALE  CO., 
IZOH  1m  nuk  Bldg.  h  ».,....!  ,n.  Ho, 


LFALFA  is  now 
attracting  much 
attention  every- 
where. Do  not  forget  that 
Alfalfa  needs  heavy  doses  of 
Potash  to  insure  successful 
growth. 

We  have  a  hook  which 
is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion to  all  farmers  who  are 
experimenting  with  Alfalfa, 
and  will  gladly  mail  it  free 
of  all  cost  to  any  one  who 
will  he  good  enough  to 
write  for  it. 

Address.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

MEYEK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Franc isco,  Cat., 
are  sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


LTAPM  CrlR  QAI  C  lf  vou  wan'  the  best 
THnlTI  run  OHLC.  paying  farm  for  the 
least  money,  whether  a  poultry  or  stock  ranch  or 
large  tract,  we  can  give  It  to  you  at  a  lower  price 
than  anv  other  firm  in  this  Sta  e.  because  we  sell 
at  bedrock  prices  and  do  not  tack  on  large  extra 
commiss'ons.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue;  it  Is  the 
best  in  the  State.  You  will  save  10%  to  2(1%  by  con- 
sulting us  hefore  you  buy.  Go  to  SANTA  CRUZ 
COUNTY  if  you  want  the  best  land  and  climate  In 
the  State  No  Irrigation  is  required  in  this  county, 
there  is  no  malaria,  no  heat  nor  anv  damaging  f  >osts. 
BITRR-PADDON  CO.,  42  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


DON'T 

STOP 


to  make  fast 
Use  the 


the  rope 


Burr  Self-Locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  BUTCHERING,  LIFT- 
ING  HAY,  WAGON 
BOXKS.  STRETCHING 
WIRE.  ETC.  Does  away 
with  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men.  Guaranteed 
not  to  cut  the  rope. 

THE  PACIFIC 
U.  S.  FENCE.  CO. 

619  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 
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IHE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3K-4-S  Foot, 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 
FARMERS'  LINES 

So  simple  you  can  build  your  own 
line.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free. 

Tbe  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co, 

712  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate  or 
Business  No  Matter  Where  Lo- 
cated. Properties  and  busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  sold  quickly 
for  cash  In  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Don't  wait. 
Write  to-day  describing 
what  you  have  to  sell  and 
give  cash  price  on  same. 

A.  P.  Tone  Wilson,  Jr., 
Real     Estate  Specialist, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


July  15.  1905. 
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School  Agriculture. 

The  introduction  of  agriculture  as  a 
public  school  study  will  not  fail  for  lack 
of  text  books,  and  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant consideration.  Although  a  teacher 
who  is  dependent  upon  text  books  is 
rather  a  poor  article,  the  absence  of 
suitable  text  books  is  a  disadvantage 
to  teachers  who  know  how  to  use  books 
properly,  We  have  already  spoken 
favorably  of  several  books  which  will 
be  helpful,  and  note  with  pleasure 
the  latest,  which  is  "  Agriculture 
Through  the  Laboratory  and  School 
Garden,"  by  C  R.  Jackson  and  Mrs. 
L.  S.  Daugherty,  State  Normal  School, 
Kirksville,  Mo  ,  published  by  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York.  The  authors' 
aim  has  been  to  present  actual  experi- 
mental work  in  every  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject possible,  and  to  state  the  direc- 
tions for  such  work,  so  that  the  student 
can  perform  it  independently  of  the 
teacher,  and  to  state  ihem  in  such  a 
way  that  the  results  will  not  be  sug- 
gested by  these  directions.  One  must 
perform  the  experiments  to  obtain  the 
results.  A  carefully  outlined  chapter 
with  specific  references  is  given  to  each 
of  the  following  general  subjects: 
"Nature  and  Formation  of  Soils;" 
"Classification  and  Physical  Proper- 
ties of  Soils;"  "Soil  Moisture  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil;"  "The  Soil 
as  Related  to  Plants;"  "Leguminous 
Plants;"  "Principles  of  Feeding;" 
"Rotation  of  Crops;"  Milk  and  Its 
Care  ;  "  "  Propagation  of  Plants  ;  " 
"Improvement  of  Plants  ;  "  "  Pruning 
of  Plants;"  "Enemies  of  Plants;" 
"Ornamentation  of  Home  and  School 
Ground." 

The  book,  although  primarily  in- 
tended for  use  in  schools,  is  equally 
valuable  to  any  one  desiring  to  obtain, 
in  an  easy  and  pleasing  manner,  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  elementary  agricul- 
ture. It  contains  a  large  number  of 
engravings,  which  are  not  only  attract- 
ive pictures,  but  are  actual  illustra- 
tions of  much  value  in  explaining  the 
text.  It  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type 
on  handsome,  heavy  paper,  bound  in 
cloth,  and  will  be  an  ornament  to  any 
agricultural  library.  It  can  be  ordered 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  at 
$1.50,  postpaid. 


American  Fruits  in  Ireland. 


THE  DAIRY 


By  United  States  Consul  A.  K.  Moe.  Dublin, 
Ireland. 

The  superior  packing  of  American 
apples,  and  their  low  price,  as  com- 
pared with  a  similar  quality  of  fruit 
grown  in  Ireland,  together  with  a 
favorable  demand  for  such  apples  here, 
should  lead  our  American  exporters  to 
renewed  energies  in  the  matter  of  secur- 
ing a  market  in  Ireland.  Heretofore 
this  has  been  accomplished  through 
Covent  Garden  in  London,  but  there 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
establishment  of  a  central  distributing 
station  in  Dublin,  thus  avoiding  delays 
of  transportation,  resales,  and  middle- 
men's profits.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  if  this  market  is  not 
secured  now  the  active  and  intelligent 
methods  of  the  Irish  department  of 
agriculture  will  very  soon  make  it  im- 
possible to  compete  successfully  with 
the  Irish  product.  Pears  should  also 
find  a  ready  market  in  Ireland,  as  the 
fruit  is  in  demand,  but  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  here. 

Statistics  of  the  thirteen  weeks,  from 
September  3  to  November  26,  1904, 
show  that  1406  hundredweight  (157,472 
pounds)  of  apples  and  -92  hundred- 
weight (34,624  pounds)  of  pears 
were  imported  into  Ireland.  With 
direct  importation  and  a  central 
distributing  market,  say  in  Dublin,  a 
very  much  larger  demand  could  be 
created.  There  is  no  cold  storage  ware- 
house here,  but  as  the  climate  is  gen- 
erally cold  enough  to  prevent  early  de- 
cay of  fruit  the  absence  of  such  an 
establishment  need  not  interfere  with 
efforts  to  establish  trade  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Dublin,  Ireland,  May  25. 

Tom — I  earn  less  than  $i.00  a  day, 
and  yet  I  am  a  Christian. 


Dairy  Products  and  Dairy  Exports. 

The  value  of  the  dairy  products  ex- 
ported from  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
as  gathered  by  the  State  Dairy  Bureau, 
is  shown  in  the  table  below: 

Year.  Butter.  Cheese 

1894  $  90,095  $  28,442 

1895    71,181  27,894 

1896    59,723  35,270 

1897    88,205  39,452 

1898   116,722  54,401 

1899    99,417  65,965 

1900   80,593  63,509 

1901    91,687  60,736 

1902   167,936  82,172 

1903   286,360  125,892 

1904    258,531  107,820 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

1903   1336,882 

1904    366,466 

Annual  Value  of  the  Dairy-  Out- 
put.— In  former  reports  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  has  presented  figures 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  annual 
value  to  the  State  of  the  various  prod- 
ucts of  the  dairy  industry.  The  figures 
are  mere  estimates  of  the  product  upon 
average  prices  in  the  markets,  without 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  in 
the  grade  of  product.  For  this  reason 
very  conservative  prices  are  used  in 
the  calculations.  In  accordance  with 
this  statement  the  following  figures  are 
presented: 

1902-  1003. 

Value  of  34,676,311  pounds  of  butter  $  8,669,077 

Value  of  7,141,637  pounds  of  cheese   856,996 

Value  of  126,874  eases  of  condensed  milk.  621,233 

Value  of  milk  and  cream  consumed   6,682,738 

Value  of  calves  from  dairy  cows  ..    1,724,814 

Value  of  pork   produced   on   milk  by- 
products   1,881,264 

Total  J20,436,152 

1903-  1904. 

Value  of  35,636,909  pounds  butter  t  8.374,673 

Value  of  6,133,898  pounds  of  cheese   613.898 

Value  of  186. 905  cases  of  condensed  milk.  747,620 

Value  of  milk  and  cream  consumed   7,016.872 

Value  of  calves  from  dairy  cows   1,820,864 

Value  of   pork  produced   on  milk  by- 
products   1,801,640 

Total   $20,375,567 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  prices  on 
which  these  estimates  are  based  are 
wholesale.  When  allowance  for  the 
vast  amount  of  milk  that  producers  sell 
at  retail  is  taken  into  consideration, 
the  conservatism  of  these  figures  be- 
comes apparent.  In  general,  prices 
for  the  last  year  ruled  lower  than  for 
the  preceding  year. 


Vetches  for  Hay. 

J.  B.  Borough  of  Rogue  River  valley, 
southern  Oregon,  according  to  a  local 
paper,  gave  a  trial  to  the  growing  of 
vetches  for  hay  this  year  and  so  profit- 
able was  the  experiment  that  he  will 
sow  a  large  field  this  fall.  The  Rogue 
River  Courier  says  that  Mr.  Borough 
sowed  last  October  two  and  one-fourth 
acres  to  vetches,  using  105  pounds  of 
seed,  with  an  equal  amount  of  wheat. 
From  this  two  and  one-fourth  acres  of 
land  he  cut  nine  tons  of  hay  and  it 
cured  as  green  and  in  as  prime  condi- 
tion as  the  best  alfalfa.  This  vetch  is  a 
kind  of  pea  and  makes  both  grain  and 
hay,  and  is  considered  by  stockmen  to 
be  more  valuable,  pound  for  pound, 
than  any  other  hay  grown. 

The  special  point  that  makes  vetches 
of  value  to  Rogue  River  farmers  is  that 
this  plant  will  grow  on  land  too  dry  to 
be  profitable  for  alfalfa.  It  is  a  winter 
growing  plant  and  matures  itself  be- 
fore the  dry  season  sets  in.  Mr. 
Borough  is  convinced  that  vetches 
should  be  sowed  early  in  September,  or 
as  early  as  the  fall  rains  will  permit. 
As  to  seeding,  he  thinks  that  not  less 
than  sixty  pounds  each  of  wheat  and 
vetch  should  be  sown  to  the  acre  on 
the  average  land,  but  the  quality  and 
dryness  of  the  land  should  govern  the 
quantity  of  seed. 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Co.  has  been  rein- 
corporated, with  a  paid  up  capital  stock 
of  $50,000— F.  H.  Wilson,  president,  250 
shares,  $25,000;  Thos.  Jacob,  Visalia,  vice- 
president,  100  shares,  $10,000;  Morphew 
Jacob,  Visalia,  100  shares,  $10,000;  Chas. 
A.  Chambers,  secretary,  49  shares,  $4900; 
W.  A.  Conn,  attorney,  1  share,  $100. 


IMPROVED  HAY  PRESS. 

Trial  proves  all  statements. 

It  is  Simple,  Strong,  Capacious,  Cheap,  but  above 
par  in  merit. 

A  money  saver  in  28  States  with  California. 

Representatives  wanted  in  all  hay  centers. 

D.  N.  DILLA,  Room  210,  No.  503  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Put  Facts  and  Common  Sense  to 
work  on  a  Tubular  Cream  Separa- 
tor and  you  know  it  must  be  easy 
to  operate.  Put  Facts  and  Common  Sense  up  against 
a  back  breaking,  hard  to  wash,  high  can  "bucket 
bowl"  machine  and  you  can't  make  yourself  believe 
it  is  easy  to  operate.  In  the  light  of  truth,  the  out- 
of-date,  "bucket  bowl"  separators  go  to  smash. 
Which  kind  for  you,  the 


Tubular 

or 

"Bucket  Bowl" 

Low  Can 

or 

High  Can 

Simple  Bowl 

or 

Bowl  Full  of  Parts 

Enclosed  Gears 

or 

Exposed  Gears 

Self  Oiling 

or 

Oil  Yourself 

Catalog  0-131  tells  all  about  Tubulars.    Write  for  it. 
The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Toronto,  Can.    WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chicago. 


"Cheapest"  doesn't  always  mean  the  lowest  priced, 
certainly  does  not  when  applied  to  cream  separators. 
Numerous  makes  of  separators  nowadays  are  offered 
for  less  than  the  famous  and  improved 

U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

Which  hold  World's  Record  for  Close  .Skimming. 

A  very  short  use  of  those  cheap  "job-lot"  machines 
proves  it  costs  so  much  to  keep  them  "going"  during 
their  short  life  that  they're  not  "  cheap  "—even  as  a  gift— 
(not  to  mention  their  poorresults.)  Time  has  conclusively 
proven  that  U.  S.  Separators 

ARE  LEAST  EXPENSIVE 

because  the  cost  to  maintain  them  is  so  small  in  com- 
"~     parison  with  their  long  and  unequalled  service. 

Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis.,  September  15,  1904. 
"To  whom  it  may  concern  :— I  have  used  one  of  your  U.  S.  Separators  for  the  past 
twelve  years  and  it  has  given  the  very  best  satisfaction.    I  have  paid  75  cents  for  extras 
(iince getting  the  machine.    I  cannot  recommend  the  U.  S.  too  highly.— J.  BALSON." 

Our  handsome  Dairy  Separator  catalogue  tells  all  about  the  splendid 
construction  that  makes  possible  such  testimony  as  this.  Get  it  now,  it's 
free,  and  you'll  find  it  interesting,  we  know. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
408     Prompt  Deliveries,  from  18  Distributing  Warehouses  throughout  United  States  and  Canada 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse. 
No  delays.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

^.•5  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 

are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


DONT 
KEEP 
COWS 


Make  Your  Cows  Keep  You. 


With  an  Easy  Running 

Empire  Cream  Separator 

Your  cows  will  not  only  keep  themselves,  but  will  bring  you  dol- 
lars in  profits.    A  postal  to  us  will  bring  the  proofs. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 

Branch  Office,   Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

analysis- 
Sous,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Poods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


W<  ba*c  bcco  nukinf  tbc  Bou  Fmn  Ladder 
line*  1395,  4n<i  ihouuodi  of  Ihcm  lit  now  to 
UK-  Thrr  »«  lighter,  n<on«<r  uii  HtUu  than 
any  other  owkc  A  10-ft.  UdjM  *ctgh(  IS  lb*. 
*o  (hit  t  tL  and  boya  un  mndU  tbtm.  I  1  : 
■Up  b  \xictd  «ith  lour  win  1  ■*  <  -  Wt  will 
■Up  OM  Of  more  10  any  S.  P.  R.  R.  Sui.on  in 
Ctlilomia,  00  fvuipi  t>i  pnn  JO  ttntt  pir  fael 
0    *n4  prtpty  lit  /rtf/M. 

Driver,  kott  A  Co..  Sao  LeuOro.  C Jl. 


HAND  SEPARATOR  RINGS 

Our  Metal  Lined  Plastic  Composition 
Ring  will  outwear  25  rubber  rings  in  a 
hand  separator.  It  is  unaffected  by  steam 
or  hot  water,  tasteless  and  ordorless.  Will 
remain  in  exact  position  and  never  needs 
to  be  removed.  A  large  percentage  of 
bowls  running  out  of  balance  is  caused  by 
rubber  rings  not  fitting  and  throwing  cap 
out  of  position.  Price  50c  each.  Three  for 
$1.25.  By  mail  post  paid.  Give  name  of 
your  separator. 

LEVER  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57.59.61  Firtt  St.,  San  Franoiteo,  Cal. 

''LAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. . .  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  MoFALL  A  CO    Porvand.  Or. 
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SUCCESS  EMPIRE 

MANURE  SPREADERS. 


Not  a  Luxury,  but  a  Positive  Necessity  to  every  Ranch  in 

California. 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  10%  increase  in  your  crop  ?     It  can  be  done  by 

fertilizing  properly. 

Send  for  book  on  "Care  and  Value  of  Farm  Fertilizers."    Mailed  free  on  request. 

Deere  Implement  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 
SEPARATOR. 


Simple  Construction. 

Easy  to  Clean. 


Deere  Implement  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts, 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


Jackson  Pm 


Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pu 
to  Electric  Motor. 


ct  Connected 


PUMPS! 

CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  FUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUTACTtJREBS  OF  

OPAPF    PEACH,   BERRY,  and  allDACi^rrTC 
VJIV"Vr-C  kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  tSAbKt  I  5 
VENEER    BARRELS,   COFFEE   AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


No.  154  " Jersey"  Cut=under  Truck. 

^HIS  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to  produce  a  wagon  that  has 
great  carrying  capacity,  ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of  loading. 

'AN  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be  used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the 
'  farm. 

"'HE  "JERSEY"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  for  the  transportation  of 
fruit,  but  as  a  general  purpose  dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
2000  to  3000  pounds. 

HOOKER    &  CO. 


ie>-lQ    Drumm  St. 


San    Francisco,  Cal 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,  519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRAMC1SC0. 


GREENBANKs 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
ST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
.  JACKSON. 1  23  California  St..  Sin  Francisco. 
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California  Asparagus  Canneries. 


First  for  their  uniqueness  and  second  because  they 
illustrate  the  development  of  the  reclaimed  river 
lands  where  they  are  chiefly  located  we  give  prom- 
inence to  the  asparagus  canneries  of  California  by 
the  use  of  their  portraits  on  this  page.  We  repro- 
duce the  pictures  from  the  special  bulletin  on  aspar- 
agus rust  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  of  the  University  of 
California  experiment  station,  which  is  notable  be- 


this  section.  The  leader  in  this  development  was  the 
Hickmott  Asparagus  Canning  Co.,  with  two  canner- 
ies (Figs.  1  and  2),  and  to  Mr.  Robert  Hickmott  be- 
longs much  of  the  credit  for  the  present  popularity 
of  canning  asparagus.  With  great  confidence  as  to 
the  future  of  the  business  he  went  ahead  at  Bouldin 
Island,  contracting  for  the  planting  of  an  enormous 
acreage  and  building  canneries  to  handle  the  product 
Other  canners  were  also  early  in  the  asparagus 
field,  and  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Association, 


and  likewise  pack  more  or  less  asparagus  in  their 
San  Francisco  canneries. 

The  Golden  State  Asparagus  Co.  is  the  third  of  the 
important  asparagus  packers.  Their  new  cannery 
at  Andrus  Island  (Fig.  5)  is  well  equipped  for  the  busi- 
ness and  situated  in  the  midst  of  their  large  and  in- 
creasing asparagus  fields. 

Hunt  Bros.,  large  fruit  and  vegetable  canners, 
have  recently  built  a  small  asparagus  cannery  at 
Antioch  (Fig.  6)  to  pack  asparagus  from  various 


Fig  4. — Vorden  Cannery,  California  Fruit  Canners'  Association. 


Fig   1. — Cannery  No.  2,  Hickmott  Asparagus  Canning  Co.,  Bouldin  Island. 


Fig.  2. — Cannery  No.  3,  Hickmott  Company,  Bouldin  Island. 


Fig.  5.— Andrus  Island  Cannery,  Golden  State  Asparagus  Company. 


Fig.  3. — Milpitas  Cannery,  California  Canners'  Association. 


Fig.  6.— Hunt  Brothers'  Asparagus  Cannery,  Antioch. 


cause  it  gives  the  record  of  work  which  has  restored 
confidence  in  asparagus  planting  by  demonstrating 
that  the  disease  is  controllable. 

Within  the  last  decade  asparagus  planting  has 
been  undertaken  principally  in  the  delta  country  be- 
tween Sacramento,  Stockton  and  Port  Costa,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers, 
where  the  peaty  and  sedimentary  soils,  after  recla- 
mation by  levees  and  pump  drainage,  proved  espe- 
cially suited  for  the  production  of  canning  asparagus. 
In  1903  there  were  nearly  6000  acres  of  asparagus  in 


after  its  organization,  began  to  build  up  an  aspara- 
gus business  which  is  rapidly  enlarging  as  the  later- 
planted  fields  come  into  bearing.  Their  cannery  at 
Milpitas  (Fig.  3),  established  originally  by  the  Oak- 
land Preserving  Co.,  handles  most  of  the  product  of 
that  district,  which  is  an  old  asparagus  growing  sec- 
tion, while  that  at  Sacramento  was  one  of  the  ?,cst  to 
pack  asparagus,  and  takes  almost  all  of  the  vegetable 
produced  by  the  growers  on  the  outskirts  of  that 
city.  They  have,  further,  an  asparagus  cannery  at 
Vorden,  on  the  great  Van  Loben  Sels  estate  (Fig.  4) 


points  in  the  island  section  which  they  have  con- 
tracted. An  asparagus  cannery  has  also  been  built 
at  the  Sylvester  &  Graves  place  below  Stockton. 

Other  companies  can  more  or  less  asparagus  from 
the  city  markets,  but  these  comprise  all  those  who 
make  a  specialty  of  the  business,  packing  directly 
from  the  fields.  The  process  is  clean  and  appetizing 
and  the  product  healthful  and  delicious,  being  im- 
measurably superior  to  fresh  asparagus  bought  in 
the  market  and  cooked  at  home.  There  are  now 
about  7000  acres  of  asparagus  in  California. 
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The  Week. 

The  season  has  slowed  down  again  and  the  lower 
temperature  is  welcome,  except,  perhaps,  near  the 
coast,  where  house  fires  have  been  pleasant,  nights 
and  mornings.  And  yet  summer  coolness  is  on  the 
whole  as  delightful  a  thing  as  winter  warmth.  This 
fact  is  emphasized  each  day  by  the  telegraphic  re- 
ports from  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  that  on 
Monday  last  the  hot  wave  that  swept  over  New 
York  the  preceding  week,  causing  scores  of  deaths 
and  hundreds  of  cases  of  prostrations,  returned  with 
renewed  intensity,  the  temperature  being  by  far  the 
highest  of  the  season,  reaching  103°  in  the  streets. 
In  Chicago  four  deaths  and  fourteen  prostrations 
were  the  result  of  the  heat.  The  weather  bureau  at 
Washington  says  that  the  entire  country  from  the 
Mississippi  valley  eastward  to  southern  New  England 
and  the  Florida  coast  is  in  the  midst  of  excessive 
heat  and  that  at  Cleveland  eighty-two  babies  died  in 
nine  days  as  the  result  of  heat  combined  with  bad 
milk  probably.  These  are  terrible  afflictions  and 
one  should  be  thankful  for  exemption  from  the  con- 
ditions which  inflict  them. 


The  distant  fruit  trade  is  still  prospering,  some 
days  taking  out  up  to  fifty  cars  from  Sacramento. 
The  transportation  companies  seem  to  be  doing  bet- 
ter by  the  business.  The  Union  says  that  the  service 
between  Sacramento  and  Eastern  auction  markets 
has  been  better  this  season  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  business,  as  fruit  is  being  put  in  Chi- 
cago in  six  and  a  half  days.  The  railroads  east  of 
Chicago  are  doing  likewise  to  the  Eastern  auction 
markets — especially  with  export  trains,  one  train  of 
this  fruit  arriving  in  New  York  eight  days  and  four 
hours  after  it  left  Sacramento.  This  comes  pretty 
near  being  ideal,  and  it  looks  as  though  there  would 
not  be  so  much  to  kick  about  at  the  next  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention. 

In  fruit  shipping  it  looks  as  though  Mr.  Powell's 
suggestion  of  the  possible  advantage  of  cooling  fruit 
at  once  was  being  taken  up  very  quickly,  for  there 
has  been  an  incorporation  formed,  to  be  called  the 
Cyclone  Car  Cooling  Co.,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
establish  on  lines  of  car  transportation  certain 
machines  for  the  cooling  of  cars  of  fresh  fruit,  so  as 
to  preserve  refrigeration  and  insure  the  soundness 
of  fruit  upon  arrival  at  its  destination.    Mr.  Powell 


is  not  much  of  a  blower  about  his  own  work,  and  this 
California  company  may  help  him  out  a  little.  It  is 
another  illustration  of  how  quickly  business  interests 
seize  upon  the  suggestion  of  scientific  experimenters 
nowadays.   

Wheat  sagged  a  little  early  in  the  week,  but  is  stiff 
again  at  the  old  figures.  Good  milling  wheat  is  to 
be  chased,  for  much  low  grade  grain  is  expected- 
There  seem  to  be  plenty  of  ships  on  the  way  hither. 
Barley  has  arrived  freely  and  prices  have  declined) 
but  are  still  above  the  views  of  exporters.  Oats 
have  been  very  active  and  score  an  advance,  with  a 
small  visible  supply.  Corn  is  in  small  trade  and 
weaker.  Rye  holds  value.  Beans  are  selling  well 
and  strictly  good  lots  would  go  above  quotations. 
Peas  are  in  moderate  supply  and  prices  for  new 
crop  not  yet  fixed.  Bran  and  middlings  are 
scarce  and  values  firm.  Hay  is  abundant  and  weak, 
tending  downward.  Meats  are  unchanged,  but  veal 
is  doing  better  and  hogs  easier.  Butter  has  gone  up 
a  notch,  but  cheese  is  plenty  and  in  slack  request. 
Eggs  have  advanced  with  quick  sale.  Poultry  is  in 
heavy  supply  and  slow;  even  squabs  are  neglected. 
Potatoes  have  arrived  freely  and  declined.  Lemons 
have  dropped  the  hot  weather  demand  and  other 
citrus  fruits  are  unchanged.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in 
good  supply  at  prices  noted  in  our  Market  Review. 
Dried  fruits  are  quiet  and  waiting.  Prunes  are 
showing  some  signs  of  action.  Nuts  are  cleaning  up 
well  for  the  new  crop.  Honey  is  plenty  and  weak. 
Hops  are  unsettled.    Wool  is  quiet  but  firm. 

Those  who  can  go  to  the  Portland  Fair  the  third 
week  in  August  will  find  much  in  the  irrigation  line. 
The  National  Irrigation  Congress,  of  which  Governor 
Pardee  is  president,  will  begin  on  August  21  a  four 
days'  session  and  will  work  in  five  sections,  with  a 
chairman  for  each,  who  is  recognized  as  an  eminent 
authority  in  his  particular  branch.  Every  attendant 
should  find  some  phase  to  his  taste.  There  is  also 
the  Government  irrigation  display  on  the  Exposition 
grounds,  which  shows  completely  the  operation  of 
reclamation  work  to  date  and  the  plans  for  the 
future.  The  display  was  installed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  delegates  attending  the  congress.  It  will  be  a 
profitable  week  for  those  interested  in  irrigation. 

State  Fair  affairs  are  assuming  good  shape.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  Senator  Benj.  F.  Rush  of  Suisun  has 
consented  to  a  re-election  of  the  presidency  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Rush  stands  for 
what  is  high  and  good  at  fairs,  and  his  prominent 
connection  with  breeding  interests  makes  him  able 
to  work  well  for  it.  James  Whittaker  of  Gait  will  be 
vice-president,  and  he  is  strong  on  the  fruit  side,  and 
Mr.  Stabler,  whose  appointment  we  recently  rejoiced 
over,  will  work  hard  for  the  best  he  can  get  for  real 
significance  and  value.  We  like  the  outlook.  It  will 
not  be  possible  this  year  to  get  all  that  is  desirable, 
but  we  believe  the  society  is  getting  rapidly  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  widely  honored  and  esteemed  Mrs.  Anna  E.  K. 
Bidwell,  widow  of  the  late  John  Bidwell,  has  given 
her  fellow  citizens  of  California  another  reason  to  be 
proud  and  enamored  of  her.  She  has  given  the  city 
of  Chico  1902  acres  of  beautiful  land  to  be  used  as  a 
public  park.  In  the  deed  of  gift  Mrs.  Bidwell  explic- 
itly specifies  that  the  park  is  to  be  maintained  as  the 
joint  gift  of  herself  and  her  late  husband.  It  is  rather 
trite  to  speak  of  the  nobility  of  such  a  use  of  prop- 
erty rather  than  concentration  of  it  in  personal  own- 
ership, but  is  it  not  splendid  nevertheless?  It  is 
really  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  been  blessed 
with  great  estate  to  think  and  act  generously  toward 
the  public.  Mrs.  Bid  well's  example  should  be  widely 
emulated.  Think  of  what  a  grandly  endowed  State 
California  will  be  if  all  who  are  now  rich  should  do 
something  for  the  public  good! 

Upon  another  page  is  an  account  of  the  new 
department  of  forestry.  On  Tuesday  in  Sacramento 
the  State  Board  of  Forestry  was  organized,  with 
Acting  Governor  Anderson,  Secretary  of  State  Curry 
and  Forester  Allen  present.  The  Governor  was  elected 
president  and  Mr.  Allen,  under  the  law,  secretary. 
The  forester  was  instructed  to  familiarize  himself 
with  local  conditions,  make  a  compilation  of  all  the 
forestry  laws  for  publication,  and  report  back  to  the 
board  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

What  Can  Be  Grown  at  Santa  Barbara. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Being  particularly  anxious  to 
secure  the  best  results  in  the  planting  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  I  venture  to  ask  if  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
specimen  of  the  soil  examined  to  determine  what  it  is 
best  fitted  for,  and  to  learn  what  should  be  supplied 
for  the  best  growth  of  roses,  lilies  and  various  flowers 
not  found  in  the  vicinity.  I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  succeed  with  lily-of- the- valley,  peonies  and  the 
perennial  phlox  and  delphinium.  I  have  been  told 
that  these  plants  cannot  be  successfully  raised  here, 
but  I  can  understand  no  reason  for  such  failure.  In 
the  East  violets  and  lily  -  of  -  the  -  valley,  iris  and 
peonies  grow  side  by  side,  and  in  each  pair,  while  the 
first  flourishes  here,  why  should  the  second  fail  ?  In 
this  garden  spot  I  think  the  culture  of  flowers  is 
sadly  limited,  and  I  am  anxious  to  have  very  many 
varieties  not  found  here.  Also  I  should  be  grateful 
to  learn  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  for  this  soil  and 
location. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  secure  a  culture  of 
the  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  ?  I  should  particularly 
wish  to  employ  them  for  the  improvement  of  lawn 
and  for  the  raising  of  sweet  peas. — New  Comer, 
Santa  Barbara. 

We  fear  you  have  not  looked  about  in  your  new  dis- 
trict to  observe  how  well  some  of  the  flowers,  which 
you  mention  as  not  found  in  your  vicinity,  do.  It  is 
not  likely  that  examination  of  the  soil  would  show 
any  light  on  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  the  growing 
of  certain  flowers  which  are  really  less  satisfactory 
than  at  the  East.  It  is  probably  due  rather  to  the 
dryness  of  the  air  at  the  seasons  when  these  plants 
are  in  bloom.  All  of  them  would  succeed  in  good 
garden  loam,  kept  fairly  moist  by  rainfall  or  irriga- 
tion, providing  the  atmospheric  conditions  were  suit- 
able. Violets  and  iris,  as  you  say,  succeed  with  you 
as  they  do  in  most  other  parts  of  the  coast  region  of 
California.  Lily-of-the-valley  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  grow  except  under  artificial  conditions  of  moist- 
ure, such  as  can  be  had  under  glass.  In  this  district 
fairly  satisfactory  results  can  be  had  with  lilies-of 
the-valley  grown  on  the  east  side  of  buildings,  fences, 
•tc,  while  they  would  fail  if  placed  on  the  south  and 
west  sides  where  the  springtime  heat  becomes  very 
high  and  the  air  very  dry.  The  Japanese  arbores- 
cent peonies  do  well  in  most  parts  of  the  coast  region 
except  that  they  are  disposed  to  bloom  during  the 
rainy  season  and  are  sometimes,  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  destroyed  of  beauty  by  drenching  winter 
rains.  We  should  imagine  that  in  your  situation  and 
in  suitable  exposures  they  would  do  very  well  indeed. 
The  herbaceous  peonies,  which  are  popular  in  the 
East,  are  little  grown  in  California.  If  you  will  try 
experiments  with  the  flowers  which  you  wish  to 
grow,  locating  them  in  different  exposures  of  sun  and 
shade,  you  will  probably  succeed  in  growing  many 
things  which  have  the  reputation  of  failing  in  the 
locality.  At  the  same  time,  one  must  not  altogether 
disregard  the  popular  verdict  on  a  flower  in  any 
locality,  because  it  generally  means  that  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  it  is  not  satisfactory.  You  can 
grow  almost  any  kind  of  deciduous  or  evergreen  fruit 
that  you  desire  in  the  Santa  Barbara  district,  cer- 
tainly well  enough  for  amateur  delight,  although 
many  of  them  would  not  be  desirable  to  grow  on  a 
commeicial  scale. 

You  can  get  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  from  the 
seedsmen,  as  they  are  not  at  present  distributed  by 
the  Government.  They  are  not  of  any  particular 
use  in  lawn-making,  unless  you  wish  to  grow  clovers. 
As  for  the  raising  of  sweet  peas,  these  flowers  do  so 
beautifully  in  California,  if  sown  early  enough — that 
is,  in  October  or  November — that  the  probability  is 
that  all  the  bacteria  they  require  are  already  pres- 
ent in  the  soil. 

Sulphuring  Grape  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  explain  how  sulphur 
checks  mildew  in  vines,  how  to  apply,  etc.  ?  What  is 
the  philosophy  of  its  application  ?  I  have  asked  sev- 
eral of  my  neighbors,  vineyardists,  but  no  one  can 
give  me  any  idea.  They  all  sulphur  merely  because 
some  one  else  does,  with  the  idea  that  it  stops  mil- 
dew, and  every  one  has  his  own  way  of  applying  it. 
I  have  not  been  in  the  business  long,  so  give  me  all 
information  possible. — Beginner,  Calistoga. 

Sulphur  checks  the  spread  of  mildew  because  the 
vapor  of  sulphur  which  is  set  free  by  heat  kills  the 
spores  of  the  mildew,  and  thus  prevents  further  in- 
vasion of  the  tissue  by  the  fungus.  It  is  not,  then, 
the  direct  contact  of  the  sulphur  so  much  as  the 
action  of  the  vapor  which  renders  sulphuring  effective. 
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From  this  point  of  view  it  has  some  time  been  held 
that  sulphur  could  be  placed  on  the  ground  just  as 
well  as  upon  the  vine,  but  experience  proves  that  it 
is  better  to  have  it  upon  the  vine  leaves  in  order  that 
the  vapor,  as  set  free,  will  be  nearer  the  foliage 
which  is  to  be  protected.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
adequate  sulphuring  does  check  mildew,  but  there 
are  places  where  the  mildew  does  not  greatly  pre- 
vail, rendering  sulphuring  unnecessary,  and  there 
are  some  seasons  in  which  mildew  is  much  worse  than 
others  according  to  weather  conditions  prevailing. 
This  has  been  a  very  bad  year  for  mildew  and  it  has 
done  considerable  injury  in  places  where  it  does  not 
usually  appear. 

Failing  Vine  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor  : — Enclosed  find  some  leaves  of  the 
Muscat  grape.  Please  explain  what  is  the  cause  of 
their  drying  up.  Many  are  so  dry  and  brittle  they 
could  not  be  handled.  They  came  from  Mr.  Whiting's 
vineyard,  near  Heber.  On  one  side  of  the  vineyard 
many  leaves  are  dead — not  all  the  leaves  on  the  vine, 
but  from  10%  to  50%.  On  the  other  side  of  the  vine- 
yard the  vines  are  all  right  and  green  growing  nicely 
and  fruit  in  good  shape.  Where  the  leaves  are  dead 
the  grapes  are  poorly  matured,  small  and  motley 
looking.  Mr.  Whiting  thinks  the  water  runs  so 
quickly  over  this  side  that  perhaps  the  vine  does  not 
get  sufficient.  But  we  want  to  know  if  this  is  a  dis- 
ease or  not. — Wm.  Kelly,  Imperial. 

The  grape  leaves  are  not  affected  with  any  disease. 
The  dying  of  the  leaves  might  be  due  to  lack  of 
water,  or  to  the  presence  of  alkali.  If  Mr.  Whiting 
has  reason  to  think  that  the  vines  do  not  receive  the 
moisture  they  require,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
further  for  an  explanation.  This  should  be  deter- 
mined by  digging  into  the  soil  and  ascertaining  its 
condition,  and  then  arranging  in  such  a  way  that 
there  shall  be  stops  in  the  ditch  or  checks  made  in 
the  vineyard,  or  some  other  means  adopted  for  wet- 
ting this  portion  of  the  vineyard  thoroughly  and 
deeply  during  the  next  growing  season.  They  should 
also  be  kept  growing  this  fall,  for  if  they  are  failing 
for  lack  of  water  they  are  likely  to  die  outright.  If 
the  trouble  is  alkali,  a  free  use  of  water,  if  the  soil  is 
loose  and  deep,  will  lessen  its  strength  near  the  sur- 
face where  the  vine  roots  are. 


Sources  of  Information  About  Common  Cultures. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  I  get  from  the  Experiment 
Station  publications  giving  methods  of  growing 
tomatoes  and  other  garden  crops?  I  am  desirous  of 
increasing  the  local  interest  in  such  crops  by  writing 
articles  for  our  local  paper  and  desire  sources  of  in- 
formation to  draw  from. — Writer,  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  Experiment  Station's  publications  do  not  cover 
just  the  line  of  work  you  request.  Their  effort  is 
mainly  directed  to  the  investigation  of  obscure  prob- 
lems, methods  and  materials  which  can  not  be  dem- 
onstrated by  the  teachings  of  growers'  experience. 
These  matters  of  investigation  seem  to  constitute 
the  proper  function  of  an  experiment  station.  The 
field  of  the  agricultural  newspaper  and  of  all  local 
newspapers  which  take  up  agricultural  subjects  is 
to  extend  knowledge  of  such  work  and  to  present  the 
results  of  experience  from  which  beginners  may  take 
suggestions.  For  this  reason  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion does  not  undertake,  as  a  rule,  subjects  which 
are  quite  fully  explained  in  the  local  and  the  agri- 
cultural journals  of  the  State.  If  you  will  read  care- 
fully the  columns  of  such  papers  you  will  find  abund- 
ant material  upon  which  to  promote  the  cultures 
which  you  describe.  It  would,  of  course,  be  even 
better  for  you,  as  an  original  writer  on  these  sub- 
jects, to  visit  localities  in  which  things  are  done 
which  you  believe  could  be  introduced  into  your  dis- 
trict and  in  this  way  produce  articles  which  will  be 
of  local  value  in  your  region  and  will  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  papers  of  wider  circulation  and  their  use- 
fulness vastly  increased.  There  can  hardly  be  too 
much  such  writing,  providing  it  is  accurate  in  de- 
scription of  methods  and  materials  and  not  given  to 
exaggeration  in  statement  of  results. 


Treatment  for  Gnawed  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — May  I  ask  you  for  advice  on  the 
treatment  of  young  apricot  trees  whose  bark  has 
been  gnawed  from  the  ground  upward  8  to  14  inches? 
Early  in  1903  I  planted  400  Tilton  apricots  between 
Sausalito  and  Mill  valley,  and  during  that  year  they 
did  remarkably  well.  The  long,  dry  summer  seemed 
to  suit  them.  Last  year  they  did  less  well.  Some 
months  ago  I  found  a  dozen  or  so  dead  and  deprived 


of  their  bark  above  the  ground,  and  now  a  hundred  or 
more  are  in  the  same  condition,  likewise  some  apple 
trees.  Would  painting  with  coal  oil  or  some  poisonous 
compound  help  to  save  the  survivors? — Grower, 
Marin  county. 

You  do  not  seem  to  have  detected  the  animal  which 
is  injuring  your  apricots,  and,  according  to  3rour  de- 
scription, it  might  have  been  anything  from  a  jack- 
rabbit  to  a  pig.  Young  trees  which  have  been  par- 
tially disbarked  should  be  wrapped  to  prevent  drying 
out  of  the  wood,  and  fruit  trees  which  are  liable  to 
such  injury  may  be  rendered  distasteful  to  most 
gnawing  animals  by  treating  the  bark  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  Quassia  bark  or  aloes — one  pound  to  four 
gallons  of  water.  These  substances  are  intensely 
bitter  and  render  the  bark  distasteful  to  nearly  all 
kinds  of  gnawers.  It  would,  of  course,  be  desirable 
to  ascertain  what  sort  of  pest  you  have  to  contend 
with,  and,  if  possible,  to  exclude  it  by  fencing  or 
otherwise. 

Straw  in  Silo  Bottoms. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  practical  in  filling  silos  to 
put  in  straw  with  corn  so  that  the  surplus  corn  juice 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  dry  straw,  and  in  that  way 
be  preserved  instead  of  passing  through  the  dirt 
foundation  of  the  silos  and  being  lost  ?  Doubtless  the 
straw  does  not  undergo  the  same  chemical  change, 
and  heat,  like  the  corn,  does  and  probably  would 
leave  the  straw  moldy  and  useless,  because  the  air 
had  not  been  driven  out  as  it  is  with  the  corn.  We 
will  start  filling  silos  the  middle  of  August.  My  plan 
was  to  put  8  or  10  feet  of  straw  in  the  bottom  of  each 
30-foot  silo. — Dairyman,  Santa  Barbara. 

You  are  right  in  thinking  that  an  amount  of  straw 
in  the  bottom  of  a  silo  would  be  a  source  of  excessive 
fermentation  and  decay  because  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  straw.  It  would  certainly  be  safer  for  you,  if 
you  find  it  necessary  to  use  straw  at  all,  to  run  it 
through  the  cutter,  but  it  is  not  often  necessary  to 
use  anything  of  the  kind  providing  you  allow  the  corn 
to  become  sufficiently  matured.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
silo  corn  too  young.  It  should  reach  the  roasting- 
ear  stage;  that  is,  the  kernels  should  be  glazed. 
When  this  is  the  case  there  is  seldom  any  great  ex- 
cess of  moisture  in  the  corn;  in  fact,  if  the  weather 
happens  to  be  very  dry,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
wet  down  the  material  by  using  a  little  water  in  the 
silo.  It  seems  to  us  that  your  proper  course  is  to 
regard  the  maturity  of  the  corn  rather  than  to  pro- 
vide for  taking  up  moisture  from  corn  which  is  siloed 
too  green. 

Peas  in  an  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor  :— I  have  a  young  orange  orchard  of 
fifty  or  more  acres  coming  in  and  I  wish  to  sow 
among  the  trees  this  fall  Canada  field  peas  as  a  cover 
crop.  I  desire  to  learn  in  purchasing  the  peas  if  it 
would  be  better  to  buy  peas  grown  last  year  or  those 
grown  this  year.  Last  year  I  sowed  broadcast,  but 
the  result  was  not  quite  satisfactory.  Would  you 
recommend  that  they  be  drilled  in  ?  If  so,  how  deep 
and  how  wide  apart  should  the  drills  or  rows  be  ?  It 
may  be  that  after  the  peas  are  planted  that  rain  will 
not  come  quickly  enough  to  start  the  peas,  or  if  they 
start  it  might  turn  so  dry  that  they  would  die  unless 
irrigated.  Some  arrangement  should  therefore  be 
made  so  that  I  can  irrigate  after  the  peas  are  up. 
What  kind  of  a  drill  should  1  use,  and  should  I  fur- 
row for  irrigation  at  the  time  I  sow  the  peas,  and,  if 
so,  should  the  furrowing  be  done  with  a  separate  tool 
or  by  furrowers  attached  to  the  drill  ? — Orchardist, 
Los  Angeles. 

You  should  certainly  get  peas  of  the  last  crop 
available.  They  are  not  only  quicker  in  germina- 
tion, but  old  peas  are  very  liable  to  be  weevily  and 
undesirable.  Many  growers  are  putting  in  peas  in 
drills  rather  than  broadcast,  and  the  ability  to  main- 
tain cultivation  is  a  very  desirable  point.  The  depth 
of  planting  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil. 
If  it  is  a  light,  sandy  soil,  peas  can  be  covered  3  inches 
or  more,  while  in  a  heavy  soil  an  inch  is  sufficient. 
The  width  between  the  rows  depends  upon  the  tools 
you  use  for  cultivation,  and  various  distances  prevail 
from  1$  to  2]  feet.  On  a  large  scale  a  regular  bean 
drill  drawn  by  horses  for  dropping  seed  at  regular 
distances  would  be  an  advantage.  And  on  a  smaller 
scale  on  light  soil,  hand  drills  are  available.  Many 
growers  drop  by  hand  in  a  shallow  furrow  made  by 
single  plow.  After  the  peas  are  up  furrows  may  be 
made  for  irrigation  with  various  devices.  There  is 
no  fixed  rule  or  set  of  appliances  for  this  work.  One 
has  to  consider  his  soil,  the  extent  of  the  work  he  has 
in  hand  and  the  relative  suitability  of  the  various 
tools  offered  by  the  implement  dealers. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  July  17,  1905. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offllcal  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  weather  and  much  lower  temperature  followed 
the  hot  wave  of  the  preceding  week,  and  conditions  were 
generally  favorable  for  all  crops.  Harvesting,  thrash- 
ing and  hay  baling  continue.  Grain  in  most  sections  is 
a  much  lighter  crop  than  expected,  and  in  some  places 
the  yield  is  too  light  to  pay  for  harvesting.  Grasshop- 
pers and  rust  caused  immense  damage  to  grain  in  many 
sections.  The  hay  crop  is  heavy  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Hops  at  Wheatland  are  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress and  give  indications  of  a  good  crop.  The  recent  hot 
weather  caused  a  rapid  ripening  of  deciduous  fruits  and 
also  considerable  damage  to  prunes,  plums  and  grapes. 
The  cool  weather  of  the  past  week  has  been  very  benefi- 
cial, however,  and  the  loss  will  probably  be  less  than 
anticipated.  There  is  a  large  crop  of  plums  and  the 
quality  is  good.  Peaches  are  light  in  some  sections. 
Almonds  will  yield  nearly  an  average  crop.  Citrus  fruits 
are  in  good  condition. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Cool,  clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week  and  it 
was  very  beneficial  to  all  crops.  The  extreme  heat  of 
the  preceding  week  caused  considerable  injury  to  decidu- 
ous fruits,  grapes  and  berries,  but  the  loss  will  not  be 
as  heavy  as  anticipated,  owing  to  the  more  favorable 
conditions  following.  Forest  and  field  fires  caused  great 
damage  in  Alameda,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  counties. 
Grain  harvesting  and  thrashing  are  progressing  and  a 
fair  crop  is  being  gathered.  The  Hessian  fly  and  grass- 
hoppers caused  much  damage  to  grain  and  the  crop  will 
be  lighter  than  expected.  Hay  baling  continues;  the 
crop  is  heavy  and  the  quality  excellent.  Hops  are  mak- 
ing rapid  growth.  Feed  is  still  plentiful  and  cattle  are 
doing  well.  Fruit  picking,  drying  and  shipping  are  in 
progress.  Grapes  and  almonds  give  promise  of  large 
crops.  Walnuts  were  somewhat  injured  by  heat,  but 
will  yield  a  fair  crop.  Cloverdale  oranges  are  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  past  week,  the 
first  of  which  was  very  warm  and  the  latter  moderately 
cool.  Grain  harvest  is  making  rapid  progress;  the  yield 
is  light  but  the  quality  is  fair.  Peaches  are  being 
shipped  in  large  quantities  to  the  canneries,  which  are 
running  to  their  full  capacity.  Some  peaches  and  plums 
are  being  dried.  Heavy  shipments  of  deciduous  fruits 
and  watermelons  were  made  during  the  week.  Table 
grapes  are  being  marketed  in  small  quantities,  as  the 
crop  is  advancing  slowly.  Tokay  grapes  were  badly 
damaged  by  the  hot  weather,  but  other  varieties  are 
reported  uninjured.  The  third  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being 
harvested  and  will  be  a  good  crop.  Feed  is  plentiful  and 
stock  are  in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Clear,  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
frequent  fogs  in  the  coast  districts  and  a  light  local 
shower  in  San  Diego  and  vicinity  on  the  14th.  The 
weather  was  too  cool  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  some- 
what detrimental  to  grain  and  hay.  The  rain  caused  no 
damage.  No  great  injury  was  done  to  grapes  or  decidu- 
ous fruits  by  the  heat  of  the  preceding  week,  and  the 
injury  to  beans  and  sugar  beets  was  not  serious.  Grain 
harvesting  and  thrashing  are  progressing  rapidly  and 
hay  baling  is  nearly  completed.  Both  the  grain  and  hay 
crops  are  the  best  for  several  years.  Sugar  beet  harvest 
continues.  Apricot  drying  is  completed  in  some  places 
and  progressing  in  others.  Blight  is  showing  on  wal- 
nuts at  Anaheim  and  the  crop  will  be  light.  Citrus 
fruits  are  in  good  condition. 


Eureka  Summary. — In  many  places  hay  is  mostly 
cut.  Grass  in  interior  and  high  altitudes  is  turning 
brown  and  rain  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  but 
crops  generally  need  moisture. 


Los  Angeles  Summary. — Fruit  is  drying  slowly  in 
the  coast  sections  on  account  of  cool,  cloudy  weather. 
Oranges  and  lemons  are  making  vigorous  growth  and 
promise  good  crops.  Wild  feed  is  plentiful  on  ranges. 
Stock  are  fat  and  in  good  condition.  The  honey  yield  is 
very  good.   


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, July  19,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 
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.05 

60 

52 
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54 

San  Luis  Obispo  
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72 

52 
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01 
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San  Diego  

.14 

.14 

.00 

.02 

70 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.10 
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66 

52 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Studies  of  Crown  Gall  on  Nursery  Trees. 

Crown  gall  is  another  name  for  the  excrescences 
near  the  root  crown  of  fruit  trees  which  is  usually 
called  root  knot  in  California.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  a  lecture  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen  at  West  Baden, 
Tnd.,  by  George  G.  Hedgcock  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  "Someof  the  Results  of  Three 
Years'  Experimentation  with  Crown  Gall  ": 

On  Apple  Trees. — The  disease  ordinarily  called 
crown  gall  on  the  roots  of  the  apple  tree  is  most  prev- 
alent on  grafted  trees  at  the  union  of  the  root  and 
scion,  and  is  more  often  found  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
scion.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  budded  trees  are 
ordinarily  diseased,  but  as  high  as  50%  of  some  vari- 
eties are  diseased  in  grafted  trees.  The  disease  is 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  localities,  wherever  the 
apple  trees  are  grown  from  root-grafts.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  no  nursery  investigated 
has  been  found  free  from  this  disease. 

Apple  crown  gall  has  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  de- 
void of  small  roots  in  the  region  of  the  gall,  the  other 
has  few  to  many  small  roots  arising  from  the  gall  or 
its  vicinity.  A  third  form  now  under  investigation  is 
here  assumed  to  be  a  distinct  disease,  and  consists  of 
numerous  small  roots  arising  from  a  slightly  thickened 
tap  root,  in  which  there  is  no  distinct  gall  formation. 
This  is  designated  as  the  "hairy  root"  disease  of 
the  apple.  The  "hairy  root"  disease  is  not  included 
in  the  data  from  which  the  following  results  were 
drawn.  Care  should  be  taken  also  not  to  confuse  with 
crown  gall  in  the  nursery,  two  other  gall  diseases  of 
the  apple  tree,  one  due  to  the  woolly  aphis,  the  other 
to  the  presence  in  the  root  cells  of  very  tiny  worms, 
known  as  nematodes.  The  galls  produced  by  these 
two  parasites  are  smaller  and  softer  than  true  crown 
gall,  and  are  more  numerous  and  more  apt  to  be  found 
on  side  roots.  There  is  also  a  soft  gall  often  found  on 
apple  seedling  roots,  and  occasionally  on  grafted  trees, 
which  differs  slightly  from  the  harder  form  common 
on  grafted  trees,  and  which  may  be  due  to  a  different 
cause. 

Results  op  Examinations.— Careful  examination 
for  two  years  conducted  both  in  the  greenhouse  and 
in  the  nursery  gives  the  following  results  from  inocula- 
tions made  with  the  common  hard  type  of  apple  crown 
gall,  devoid  of  "  hairy  roots."  Apple  seedlings  grown 
in  the  greenhouse  from  seeds  sterilized  with  concen- 
trate sulphuric  acid,  planted  in  a  soil  which  had  been 
sterilized  in  a  soil  autoclave  at  a  steam  pressure  of 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  watered  with  boiled 
river  water,  were  used  for  experimentation.  Such 
seedlings  remained  free  from  disease  throughout  the 
experiment,  both  in  control  and  in  inoculated  plots. 
A  portion  of  these  were  inoculated  by  inserting  a 
piece  of  living  gall  in  a  wound  upon  the  root,  and 
wrapping  it  with  a  thread,  others  were  inoculated  by 
mixing  minced  galls  with  the  soil.  Carefully  selected 
apple  seedlings  from  the  nursery  were  inoculated  in 
the  same  manner  in  both  field  and  greenhouse.  The 
average  result  of  all  such  inoculations  for  two  years 
are  10%  diseased  in  the  inoculated  and  14%  diseased 
in  the  control  portions  of  the  plots.  No  reasons  for 
the  excess  in  the  control  can  be  given. 

Extensive  inoculations  of  root  grafts  for  two  years 
gave  in  1903  an  average  of  44%  diseased  trees  in  the 
inoculated  portion,  and  39%  in  the  control  parts  of 
the  plots.  In  1904,  with  an  equally  large  number  of 
trees,  9%  were  diseased  in  the  inoculated  and  15%  in 
the  control  portion  of  the  plots.  An  average  for  the 
two  years  gives  27%  diseased  in  both  the  inoculated 
and  the  control  portions.  About  10,000  apple  trees 
were  used  in  these  experiments.  No  evidence  can  be 
deduced  from  the  results  that  the  disease  is  contagious, 
since  the  inoculation  was  thoroughly  made  with  a  large 
quantity  of  minced  galls  at  the  time  of  planting. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  disease  kills  the  apple 
tree  in  three  years  in  the  case  of  young  trees.  An 
experiment  with  300  trees  to  determine  the  effect  on 
the  growth  of  diseased  trees  at  the  end  of  one  year 
showed  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  diseased 
from  the  healthy  trees.  Of  175  diseased  trees  five 
were  dead  at  the  end  of  the  year;  of  125  healthy  trees 
of  the  same  age,  seven  were  dead.  Trees  grown  in 
the  nursery  under  the  same  conditions,  selected  from 
the  same  grade,  and  with  equally  developed  roots, 
were  used,  the  only  difference  being  that  each  of  the 
diseased  trees  possessed  a  well  developed  gall  on  the 
root.  Outside  of  experiments  by  the  Department 
considerable  data  has  been  collected,  which  indicate 
that  the  disease  does  not  greatly  shorten  the  life  of 
the  young  tree,  unless  the  galls  completely  encircle  it 
above  the  root  system,  and  in  such  cases  that  deeper 
planting  of  diseased  trees  will  probably  enable  them 
to  form  a  system  of  roots  above  the  encircling  gall 
and  thus  prolong  their  life.  An  orchard  of  50  crown 
gall  trees  near  Brussels,  111.,  at  the  end  of  eight  years 
contained  40  healthy,  vigorous  trees,  eight  having 
died,  and  two  were  dying  with  a  root  rot,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  gained  entrance  through  the  gall. 
No  replants  have  been  made  at  any  time  during  the 
growth  of  the  orchard.  There  are  now  under  obser- 
vation orchards  containing  14,000  crown  gall  trees. 
Experiments  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  1905  in- 


clude 110,000  apple  root  grafts  and  10,000  seedlings. 

A  Different  Thing.— The  crown  gall  of  the  peach, 
plum,  cherry,  raspberry,  almond,  and  apricot  has  been 
proven  by  careful  inoculation  to  be  one  and  the  same 
disease  on  each  plant.  It  is  very  contagious  when 
inoculated  into  wounds  upon  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Peach  and  raspberry  are  most  susceptible  to  inocula- 
tion from  galls  taken  from  any  of  these  plants.  On 
the  other  hand,  inoculations  upon  the  apple  and  pear 
from  galls  of  the  above  plants  failed,  and  those  from 
galls  of  the  apple  and  pear  upon  the  raspberry  and 
stone  fruits  were  equally  unsuccessful  The  pear  gall 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  apple  and  does  not  appear  to 
be  contagious  from  results  obtained. 

The  crown  gall  of  the  hop  is  evidently  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a  slime-mould  resembling  plasmodio- 
phora  brassic;i'  in  the  tissues  of  the  galls.  The  crown- 
gall  and  root-galls  of  the  rose  and  grape  are  not 
certainly  contagious.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  cut- 
tings or  off-shoots  from  diseased  plants  of  the  rose, 
raspberry  or  grape,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  tissues  of  these  plants  above  the  ground. 
A  study  of  all  these  galls  is  in  progress. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  reports  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  different  varieties  of  apple  to  form  crown 
gall  when  grafted.  The  Department  is  anxious  to 
secure  in  the  next  few  months  as  much  data  as  pos- 
sible from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
per  cent  of  crown  gall  upon  common  varieties  of  apple 
on  both  grafted  and  budded  trees,  and  it  is  requested 
that  leading  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  send  a 
confidential  report  of  such  percentages  to  Mr.  Hedg- 
cock, at  the  Mississippi  Valley  Laboratory,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  

Pruning  Orange  Trees. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Koethen  of  Riverside  has  given  particu- 
lar attention  for  many  years  to  cultural  methods 
with  the  orange,  and  his  comments  in  the  Fruit 
World  on  pruning  the  orange  are  interesting. 

Time  to  Prune. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  season 
of  the  year  for  pruning  the  orange  tree,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  First,  because  help  is  at  hand.  The 
force  of  men  that  have  been  engaged  at  picking  the 
fruit  will  often  be  glad  to  prolong  their  season  by  a 
few  weeks  of  pruning.  Anyone  can  make  a  good 
orange  pruner  who  has  judgment  enough  to  do  as  he 
is  directed,  and  who  has  a  good  "boss"  standing 
over  him  directing  the  work.  Too  often  the  profes- 
sional orange  pruner  is  in  reality  an  orange 
"butcher."  He  has  theories  of  his  own  which  are 
chiefly  calculated  to  prolong  his  job  and  swell  the 
bill.    Such  a  man  is  to  be  avoided. 

Another  reason  why  this  is  a  good  season  is  that 
the  oranges  are  just  set  and  but  little  strength  of 
the  tree  has  been  expended  upon  it,  so  that  should  it 
be  desirable  to  remove  a  limb  containing  an  orange 
or  two  no  great  loss  will  ensue.  Then,  too,  having 
set  the  fruit,  the  fruitful  branches  are  marked,  and 
may  be  left  on  the  tree. 

Points  in  View. — The  principles  involved,  as  far 
as  we  are  sure  of  our  ground,  in  pruning  the  orange 
are  these: 

Remove  all  dead  and  sickly  wood  in  the  interior  of 
the  trees  in  order  to  make  room  for  new  growth  and 
fruit  bearing  branches,  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
oranges  from  being  scratched  by  swinging  against 
dead  twigs.  Great  quantities  of  culls  are  produced 
annually  in  this  way. 

If  at  the  tops  some  of  the  branches  have  that  sick, 
tired,  mottle  leaf,  narrow  "leaf,  "  don't-care-if  I- 
grow  "  look,  remove  these  to  a  good,  healthy  twig, 
removing  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  sap  will  naturally 
flow  into  the  healthy  twig  and  heal  over  the  scar  left 
by  the  removal. 

As  to  suckers,  so-called,  they  may  or  may  not  be 
removed,  according  to  location  on  the  tree  and  the 
needs  of  that  location.  If  on  the  main  trunk,  re- 
move it.  If  in  a  crotch,  remove  it.  If  so 
located  as  to  fill  out  a  gap  in  the  inside  of  the  tree, 
preserve  it.  If  too  lanky,  head  it  back,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  fruit  bearing  branch.  These  so  called  suckers 
are  just  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  tree,  and  if  their 
energies  are  properly  directed  they  may  become  use- 
ful members  of  society.  They  are  a  little  sporty,  it 
is  true,  but  properly  directed  they  are  all  right  in 
their  place — just  like  the  human  sport,  you  know. 

In  younger  trees,  especially  if  it  is  found  that  cer- 
tain branches  show  a  tendency  to  lop  out  away  be- 
yond the  rest  of  the  tree,  so  that  when  laden  with  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  they  are  easily  swayed  by  the 
wind,  even  when  propped,  they  may  to  good  advan- 
tage be  cut  back,  so  as  to  give  them  body  enough  to 
keep  their  place  in  the  tree. 

As  said  above,  these  are  the  principles  involved  as 
far  as  we  are  sure.  It  may  be  that  in  course  of  time 
we  will  develop  a  system  of  pruning  which  will  in- 
volve more  intricate  work,  but  we  are  not  satisfied 
that  the  drastic  measures  advocated  by  some  will 
hold  good  and  prove  all  that  has  been  claimed  for 
them.  We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the 
tops  of  our  older  trees  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
insure  best  permanent  results.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  plan  advocated  above,  but  perhaps  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  prune  a  little  each  year  that  these  delin- 
quent branches  may  not  become  so  apparent.  In 
other  words,  we  think  it  worth  while  experimenting 
along  the  line  of  removing  a  few  branches  each  year 


in  such  a  way  that  a  constant  supply  of  new,  vigor- 
ous branches  may  be  maintained,  those  with  waning 
strength  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  through 
with  them. 

We  cannot  think  that  it  is  best  to  attempt  to  make 
our  trees  conform  to  unnatural  shapes.  A  Navel 
orange  tree,  for  instance,  is  naturally  a  large  shrub, 
in  shape  a  rounded  dome  with  a  broad  base.  Why 
try  to  flatten  out  the  top  and  let  the  sun  pour  into 
the  center,  thus  scalding  the  branches?  The  Valen- 
cia is  of  similar  habit,  but  more  vigorous  and  perhaps 
a  little  less  symmetrical.  Both  sorts  have  a  tendency 
to  crowd  a  little  in  the  center,  and  yet  that  is  where 
the  best  fruit  is  produced.  By  pruning  out  the  twigs 
as  soon  as  they  lose  their  bearing  capacity  the  sap 
is  passed  on  to  the  vigorous  ones,  and  the  light  and 
air  are  let  in  on  the  balance. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  high  or 
low  tops.  But  the  best  practice — now  admitted  by 
the  most  successful  growers— is  to  encourage  low- 
hanging  branches  among  budded  fruit.  The  largest 
fruiting  surface  may  be  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  near 
the  ground,  and  hence  warmer  in  the  winter,  and  it 
is  found  unnecessary  to  crowd  the  furrowing  plow 
and  cultivator  close  up  to  the  tree.  The  feeding 
roots  are  out  in  the  middle  of  the  row,  and  that  is 
where  cultivation  and  tilth  are  essential. 


FRUIT  flARKETINQ. 


Fruit  Shipments  of  1904. 

In  his  annual  review  of  the  export  fruit  business  of 
California,  General  N.  P.  Chipman,  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade,  has  placed  the  statistical 
statements  amid  such  an  environment  of  important 
descriptive  comments  that  it  will  serve  most  excel- 
lently for  distribution  at  the  Portland  World's  Fair, 
and  it  has  been  handsomely  published  for  that  purpose . 
We  take  from  General  Chipman's  report  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  California  shipments  by  rail  and 
sea  during  1904,  and  some  remarks  thereupon: 
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Source  of  Products. — Some  deductions  from  the 
statistical  table  are  here  presented.  Turning  to  the 
table  of  shipment  of  fruit,  wine,  grape  brandy,  nuts 
and  vegetables  out  of  the  State,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  distribution  of  fruit  acreage  remains  practically 
unchanged.  Of  the  7398  carloads  (10  tons  each)  of 
green  deciduous  fruit,  84  carloads  were  from  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State;  of  the  15,676  carloads 
of  dried  fruit,  847  carloads  were  shipped  from  that 
district;  of  8607  carloads  of  raisins,  134  carloads  were 
from  the  south;  of  the  38,574  carloads  of  citrus  fruits, 
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36,358  were  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and 
2216  from  the  northern  and  central  portions;  of  the 
981  carloads  of  nuts,  158  carloads  were  from  the 
north. 

Of  the  10,148  carloads  of  wine  and  brandy,  667  car- 
loads were  shipped  from  the  south,  and  of  the  4787 
carloads  of  vegetables,  2381  were  from  that  region. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fruit  product  of  the  State  substantially  all  the  green, 
dried  and  canned  deciduous  fruits,  wine  and  brandy 
go  from  the  northern  and  central  portions,  and 
also  raisins,  while  only  about  6%  of  the  citrus  fruits 
is  shipped  from  this  region.  Most  of  the  walnuts 
were  produced  in  the  south.  Of  the  nuts  the  north 
produces  almonds,  principally.  The  shipment  of  veg- 
etables is  about  equal  from  the  two  regions.  The 
north  shows  no  increase  in  orange  exports  for  1904 
over  1903;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  falling  off  of  30 
carloads.  There  is  this  to  be  said  of  the  orange  in- 
dustry in  the  north — orchardists  are  not  convinced 
that  it  has  any  advantage  over  other  fruits;  the  cul- 
ture is  attended  by  greater  cost  and  greater  risk. 
It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  in  many  parts  of 
northern  and  central  California  citrus  fruits  may  be 
grown  with  as  much  security  from  frost  as  elsewhere 
in  the  State;  and  it  is  also  an  undeniable  fact  that 
oranges  mature  and  go  into  market  a  month  or  more 
earlier  than  from  the  south.  This  fact,  too,  accounts 
in  some  measure  for  the  exports  being  less  from  the 
north  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  for  the  fruit  is 
demanded  for  home  use. 

The  gains  and  losses  in  the  shipment  of  these  prod- 
ucts out  of  the  State  show  a  net  gain  of  3967.9  car- 
loads over  1903.  The  losses  occur  in  green  deciduous 
fruits,  3021.4  carloads;  canned  fruits,  816.6  carloads; 
vegetables,  3410.3  carloads.  The  gains  in  carloads 
were  as  follows:  Citrus  fruits,  8612.5;  dried  fruits, 
723.7;  raisins,  1417.1;  nuts,  43.3;  wine  and  brandy, 
415.6.  As  heretofore  observed  in  these  reports,  it 
has  been  the  policy  to  deal  with  the  calendar  year, 
which,  as  to  all  fruits  except  citrus,  fairly  well  rep- 
resents the  year's  business.  Oranges,  however,  com- 
mence to  ripen  in  the  north,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  south,  in  November,  and  hence  the  crop  reaches 
into  two  years.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  com- 
parison from  year  to  year  for  a  long  period,  the  table 
serves  the  object.  It  shows  that  in  the  past  year 
there  were  sent  into  the  markets  out  of  the  State, 
of  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  wine  and  brandy,  92,052.7 
carloads,  which  is  more  than  double  the  shipments 
of  1895. 


Reciprocity  Propositions  With  Germany. 

Californians  have  been  strong  against  proposed 
reciprocity  treaties  by  which  fruit  growing  countries 
could  get  their  products  into  this  country  at  less 
than  the  tariff  rates.  There  is  a  proposition  now 
pending  with  Germany  which  may  deeply  affect  our 
outlet  for  dried  and  canned  fruits  in  that  country. 
So  far  as  the  proposed  treaty  affects  the  fruit  prod- 
ucts, the  following  comments  are  by  United  States 
Consul-General  Mason  at  Berlin: 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  old  and  the  proposed 
schedules  to  show  how  important  will  be  conces- 
sions granted  to  one  or  more  of  the  seven  treaty 
nations,  and  how  formidable  will  be  their  competition 
in  the  German  market  against  similar  goods  coming 
from  countries  which,  for  want  of  a  reciprocal  treaty 
or  other  convention,  will  be  subject  to  the  autono- 
mous or  unmodified  tariff  in  exporting  goods  into 
Germany. 

As  an  example  of  this  may  be  cited  the  schedule 
relating  to  dried  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  apricots, 
on  all  of  which  there  is  at  present  a  duty  of  95  cents 
per  220.4  pounds,  in  all  of  which  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant import  trade  from  the  United  States  has 
been  built  up.  Under  the  new  autonomous  schedule 
these  goods  will  be  dutiable  at  $2.38  per  220.4  pounds, 
while  imports  from  Italy,  Roumania,  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Servia  (the  European  countries  which 
notably  produce  a  surplus  of  these  dried  fruits)  will 
come  in  under  a  uniform  duty  of  95  cents  per  220.4 
pounds,  an  advantage  of  $1.43  in  favor  of  the  treaty 
favored  product.  Will  the  superior  dried  fruits  of 
our  Pacific  States,  with  their  long  journey  to  Bremen 
and  Hamburg,  be  able  to  stand  this  new  competition? 

Take  fresh  apples  in  barrels,  of  which  there  were 
imported  into  Germany  from  the  United  States  5835 
tons  in  1902,  17,806  tons  in  1903  and  14,924  tons  in 
1904,  which  under  the  present  tariff  are  admitted 
free  of  duty.  Under  the  new  tariff  all  apples  in  bar- 
rels will  be  dutiable  at  $2.38  per  220.4  pounds,  ex- 
cept those  coming  from  Italy,  Belgium,  Servia,  Rou- 
mania and  Switzerland,  the  duty  on  which  will  be 
$1.19,  or  half  that  imposed  by  the  autonomous  tariff. 
Another  important  and  very  obvious  feature  which 
fixes  the  duty  on  such  fresh  fruits,  provides  that  ap- 
ples, pears  and  quinces  unpacked,  that  is,  piled 
loosely  in  bulk  or  carried  in  bags,  may  be  imported 
free  from  September  25  to  November  25,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  at  the  nominal  duty  of  60 
cents  per  100  kilos.  This  will  enable  the  great  car- 
goes of  fruit  that  come  by  canal  boat  and  rail  from 
Austria,  the  Tyrol,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  to  enjoy  a 
decisive  advantage  over  apples  of  American  origin, 
which  are  now  imported  uniformly  in  barrels. 

Of  course  there  are  other  things  than  fruits  af- 


fected, and  we  apprehend  that  in  the  foregoing 
especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  fruits,  because  our 
fruit  interests  have  made  the  hardest  fight  against 
reciprocity  arrangements.  That  other  interests  are 
endeavoring  to  pull  the  fruit  interests  over  into  the 
reciprocity  promoters'  fold  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a 
call  has  been  issued  by  a  large  bunch  of  live  stock 
associations,  millers'  associations,  commercial  asso- 
ciations and  manufacturers  for  a  National  Reciprocity 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  August  15th  and 
16th,  where  the  mooted  question  will  be  discussed  in 
all  its  phases  by  the  leading  commercial,  agricultural 
and  financial  interests  of  the  United  States.  Cali- 
fornia delegates  are  entitled  to  entrance  and  our 
fruit  associations  should  take  measures  to  be  repre- 
sented. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


California  Grape  Mildew. 

As  we  have  recently  had  several  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  as  the  disease  is  of  permanent  concern 
to  vine  growers,  we  take  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
California  Viticultural  Club,  just  issued,  an  article  by 
Mr.  O.  Butler  of  the  University  of  California  Ex- 
periment Station: 

The  Name.  —  Wherever  the  vine  is  extensively 
grown  there  the  powdery  mildew  will  be  found.  It  is 
almost  as  universal  as  the  vine  itself,  and  conse- 
quently its  synonymy  is  fairly  large.  It  is  known 
here  in  California  as  mildew,  in  the  Eastern  States  as 
powdery  mildew,  in  Prance  as  the  oidium,  or  mildiou 
des  grappes,  and  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  mehl- 
thau.  Uncinula  spiralis  was  the  scientific  name 
given  to  this  fungus  by  Berkeley,  who  first  described 
it.  The  disease  is  indigenous  to  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  was  first  observed, 
outside  of  the  American  continent,  in  England,  at 
the  Margate  graperies  by  Tucker  in  1845.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Viala,  by  1851  all  the  grape  growing  dis- 
tricts of  Europe  and  Asia  were  infested.  The  fun- 
gous disease,  which  thus  rapidly  invaded  the  vine- 
growing  districts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  was  not  at 
first  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Uncinula  spiralis. 
In  fact,  during  some  forty  years  the  fungus  was 
never  observed  to  produce  anything  but  summer 
spores  (the  Uncinula  spiralis  produces  both  summer 
spores  and  winter  spores),  and  the  name  it  had  been 
given  by  Berkeley,  whu  studied  it  shortly  after  its 
appearance  in  the  Margate  graperies,  was  accepted. 
Berkeley  called  this  new  vine  disease  Oidium  Tuckeri, 
in  honor  of  Tucker  who  first  discovered  it.  The 
identity  of  the  Uncinula  spiralis  and  the  Oidium 
Tuckeri  was  established  by  M.  Viala  during  his 
travels  in  the  United  States  in  1889.  The  winter 
spores  of  the  Uncinula  spiralis  have  since  been  found 
in  France  and  probably  in  most  of  the  other  grape 
growing  countries  of  Europe. 

In  California.  —The  history  of  this  disease  has 
thus  been  outlined  to  give  a  definite  reason  why 
works  on  viticulture,  other  than  those  published 
by  American  authors,  spea"k  of  the  mildew  as  the 
oidium.  Professors  of  viticulture  very  generally  call 
the  powdery  mildew,  the  California  vine  mildew, 
oidium,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  disease  known 
among  European  vine  dressers  as  mildew,  which  is  a 
totally  different  disease.  Riley,  one  of  the  foremost 
scientists  of  his  day,  proposed  to  distinguish  the  two 
mildews,  one  from  the  other,  by  calling  the  mildew 
known  to  California  grape  growers,  powdery  mildew, 
and  the  other  mildew,  a  disease  quite  general 
throughout  the  Eastern  States,  downy  mildew. 
His  suggestion  has  since  been  accepted  by  the 
scientists  and  growers  wherever  these  two  diseases 
occur  together.  The  downy  mildew  has  not  been 
certainly  observed  thus  far  in  California,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  climatic  conditions  prevent  its  ex- 
istence. The  Uncinula  spiralis  will,  therefore,  in  this 
article,  be  referred  to  simply  as  mildew,  agreeably 
to  the  practice  of  the  growers  throughout  the  State. 

Detection. — "The  mildew  at  first  appears,"  to 
quote  the  words  of  Viala,  "as  a  dull,  thin,  grayish- 
white  efflorescence;  it  is  never  granular  nor  lustrous, 
and  generally  forms  a  vague  network  that  may 
spread  over  all  the  growing  parts  of  the  vine,  shoots, 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  and  it  has  a  characteristic 
musty  odor.  After  maturation  it  may  be  recognized 
by  the  suffused,  but  not  sunken,  dull,  blackish-brown 
spots  that  the  parasite  has  left  upon  the  organs  of 
the  vine."  Such  is,  briefly,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  mildew;  but  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  as  to  what  it  looks  like,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  resembles  in  externals,  and  even  in  mode  of 
action,  the  mildew  of  the  rose,  a  parasite  even  more 
universal  than  the  vine  mildew  itself,  as  every  rose 
lover  will  testify. 

How  it  Works. — The  "vague  network"  that 
spreads,  as  the  case  may  be,  over  all  the  parts  of 
the  vine,  or  only  over  certain  of  them,  is  the  myce- 
lium, of  which,  at  intervals,  suckers  are  sent  into  the 
epidermal  cells  of  the  host.  By  means  of  these  suck- 
ers the  fungus  appropriates  the  food  the  plant  has 


elaborated  for  its  use.  When  a  vine  is  badly  infested 
with  mildew  it  is  then  really  living  on  a  scant  supply 
of  food,  and  is  in  more  or  less  a  state  approaching 
starvation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way  in  which 
the  mildew  damages  the  vines  is  by  starving  them 
into  weakly  and  unproductive  plants;  the  vines  in- 
fested do  not  manufacture  and  put  away  their  re- 
serves of  starch,  and  the  following  season  they  show 
evidences  of  poor  nutrition,  and,  if  again  infested, 
become  still  weaker;  in  a  few  years  the  mildew  would 
assuredly  kill  them,  were  it  not  for  a  fact  long  since 
observed,  that  the  mildew,  like  all  fungous  diseases,  is 
very  sensitive  to  climatic  changes. 

Controlling  Conditions. — Slight  climatic  changes 
that  may  even  escape  our  notice  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  mildew.  It  develops  slowly  at  53.6°  F.,  but 
more  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises.  A  temper- 
ature of  from  77°  to  86°  F.  appears  to  be  the  most 
favorable  for  a  rapid  development  of  the  disease.  At 
the  two  extremes  of  temperature,  41°  to  50°  and  104° 
F.  growth  practically  ceases.  Humidity,  though 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  parasite,  is  not 
the  important  factor.  As  Viala  says:  "Heat  is 
the  first  essential;  humidity,  though  necessary,  being 
of  less  importance.  Thus  on  dry  slopes,  in  shallow, 
sandy,  red  soils  in  which  the  vines,  on  account  of  the 
warmth,  spring  rapidly  into  vegetation,  the  mildew 
causes  greater  damage  than  in  the  moist  and  cold 
low  lands."  A  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  such  as  one 
meets  with  in  hot  houses,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
best  suited  to  the  development  of  the  mildew, 
and  such  atmospheric  conditions  in  the  open  could 
not  be  called  dry  nor  yet  muggy.  It  is  after  such 
weather  as  this  that  it  may  be  observed  to  the  best 
advantage  when  mycelium  and  spores  flourish.  The 
vague  network  of  the  tangled  branches  of  the  myce- 
lium, which  is  colorless  when  seen  singly  under  the 
microscope,  appears  white  when  seen  in  mass.  The 
white  elllorescene  is  nothing  more  than  the  summer 
spores  which  sing'y  are  too  small  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye. 

Toward  midsummer,  when  the  vine  has  reached 
complete  development,  and  only  the  extremities  of 
the  shoots  and  the  berries  remain  tender  and  their 
epidermis  soft  enough  to  be  pierced  by  the  suckers, 
we  find  that  the  development  of  the  mildew  is  less 
rapid;  when  occurring,  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
fruit.  The  growth  that  now  appears  on  the  older 
parts  (fully  developed  leaves  and  lignifying  shoots) 
is  more  felt-like  and  grayer  in  appearance;  it  is  no 
longer  efflorescent;  the  abundant  production  of  sum- 
mer spores  has  ceased.  Beneath  this  felt-like 
growth  when  it  is  rubbed  away,  the  suffused,  but 
not  sunken,  dull  blackish-brown  spots  remain  even 
after  the  mycelium  has  been  destroyed  by  the  cold 
and  the  rains  of  winter.  Toward  autumn,  after  a  hot 
spell,  or  the  first  cold  nights,  there  appear  fre- 
quently, but  not  invariably,  in  the  old  patches  of  mil- 
dew, small,  yellow,  round  bodies  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  which  increase  somewhat  in  size  and  when  ma- 
ture are  black.  These  round  black  bodies  are  called 
spores,  or  perithecia.  Under  the  microscope  the 
perithecia  are  seen  to  be  pseudo-parenchymous  and 
have  attached  to  their  base  long  hairs,  which  are 
curled  at  the  tips.  If  left  to  themselves  the  perithe- 
cia break  open  in  the  spring  and  a  lot  of  small,  color- 
less spores  are  liberated.  These,  under  favorable 
conditions,  germinate  as  soon  as  they  escape  and  re- 
produce the  familiar  efflorescent  web  of  the  mildew. 

The  action  of  the  mildew  upon  the  vine,  and  the 
relation  between  its  growth  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  vine  and  the  climates  of  California,  may  be  thus 
stated  : 

Effects  Upon  the  Vine. — The  mildew  affects  both 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves  indiffer- 
ently during  the  early  spring;  but  when  the  weather 
becomes  warmer  and  drier  may  disappear  from,  or 
not  attack  the  upper  surfaces,  and  yet  be  fairly 
severe  on  the  lower.  The  leaves  that  have  reached 
a  certain  development  curl  up  under  the  influence  of 
the  fungus,  gradually  dry  and  fall  off.  The  young 
leaves  succumb  more  rapidly.  The  most  serious 
damage  done  to  the  foliage  is  during  the  early  spring 
months,  before  the  vines  have  flowered.  The  summer 
months  are,  in  a  number  of  grape-growing  districts, 
unfavorable  to  its  development  on  the  foliage  and 
upper  parts  of  the  canes  which  are  more  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  to 
greater  heat,  which  rapidly  dries  up  the  moisture 
deposited  by  dews  and  fogs,  thus  depriving  the  fun- 
gus of  the  necessary  moisture  for  germination  and 
exposing  it,  when  grown,  to  a  temperature  that  pre- 
vents any  further  development. 

Even  the  foliage  of  the  Carignane,  which  is 
remarkably  sensitive  before  June,  is  quite  resistant 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  wherever  fogs  and 
cloudy  weather  are  not  too  prevalent.  But  if  the  up- 
per two-thirds  of  the  foliage  is,  after  flowering,  well- 
nigh  immune  to  the  mildew,  the  lower  third  of  the 
canes  and  the  grapes  are  receptive,  and  more  so  in 
healthy,  vigorous  vines,  as  one  would  expect,  the 
grapes  being  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  canes  and  grapes  being  well  shaded,  the  deposits 
of  moisture  remain  longer  upon  them  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  environing  them  rarely  exceeds 
the  optimum  (86°  F.)  for  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 
It  is  not  rare  to  find  the  lower  parts  of  the  canes 
and  the  grapes  covered  with  a  grayish- white  meal,  if 
the  invasion  of  the  mildew  is  recent;  or,  if  old,  the 
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epidermis  of  the  canes  blackened  and  the  berries  dis- 
colored and  split  if  nearing  maturity;  or  black  and 
drying  up  more  or  less  if  but  recently  set.  Nor  is  it 
rare  to  find  the  canes  and  the  grapes  in  one  of  these 
stages  of  disease,  and  the  foliage  of  the  vines  showing 
no  signs  whatsoever  of  infection.  It  is  patent,  then, 
that  the  grapes  may  be  seriously  infested  with  mil- 
dew, though  hidden  beneath  a  luxuriant  and  mantel- 
ing  foliage. 

Sulphuring. — The  manner  in  which  the  mildew 
affects  the  vines  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  without  re- 
serve many  of  the  methods  of  sulphuring  vines  which 
are  now  in  vogue. 

The  origin  of  the  defective  practices  of  sulphuring 
is  easily  explained.  The  mildew  is  generally  a  very 
benign  disease  of  the  vine  in  California,  and  wher- 
ever it  is  vanquished  by  placing  a  spoonful  of  sulphur 
between  every  four  vines,  or  a  handful  on  the  center 
of  the  foliage,  or  on  the  head  of  the  vine,  it  never 
attacks  the  vines  at  all.  Whenever  the  mildew  is 
injurious  we  find  that  the  grower  does  not  know  it 
and  is  much  concerned  about  the  new  disease  in  his 
vineyard,  or  he  knows  the  mildew  and  is  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  his  sulphur,  which  he  considers 
worthless. 

Another  cause  for  the  faulty  sulphuring  so  gener- 
ally practiced  is  the  idea,  exaggerated  beyond  all 
truth,  that  sulphur  fumes  have  an  unlimited  fungi- 
cidal value.  The  fumes  of  a  handful  of  sulphur  are 
supposed  to  permeate  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  vine,  and  destroy  any  oidium  that  may  be  in  it. 
But  sulphur  evaporates  very  slowly  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  though  it  is  true  their  fumes  kill  the 
fungus,  they  are  mainly  effective  at  the  immediate 
surface  from  which  they  are  given  off.  It  therefore 
follows  that  sulphur,  to  be  effective,  must  be  distrib- 
uted in  the  very  finest  of  powders,  as  evenly  as  pos- 
sible over  the  growing  parts  of  the  vine.  According 
to  M.  Mares,  sulphuring  is  only  successful  when  the 
following  conditions  are  realized: 

(1)  "  The  sulphuring  must  be  performed  as  soon 
as  one  sees  the  mildew  begin  to  appear  on  the  vines — 
one  thus  prevents  the  parasite  from  obtaining  a 
strong  hold  on  the  grapes  and  the  foliage  of  the 
vines,  and  both  impairing  the  tissues  and  weakening 
the  growth." 

(2)  "The  sulphuring  must  be  renewed  every  time 
the  mildew  attacks  the  vine  and  whenever  it 
appears." 

(3)  "The  sulphuring  must  be  conscientiously  per- 
formed, and  none  of  the  affected  parts  of  the  vine 
left  untouched.  When  one  finds  a  shoot  of  the  vine 
affected  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  germs  of 
the  disease  are  upon  the  others  also;  to  destroy 
these  germs  they  may  be  touched  by  the  grains  of 
sulphur." 

All  vines  are  equally  sensitive  to  the  mildew — some 
are  quite  sensitive,  others  less  so,  and  then  again 
others  not  at  all. 

In  the  following  list  (principally  from  M.  Viala)  we 
have  given  the  comparative  resistance  of  some  of  the 
best  known  of  the  grapes  grown  in  California: 

Vines  Very  Sensitive — Muscats,  Chasselas,  Frank - 
enthal,  Folle  Blanche,  Clairette,  Cabernet,  Sauvignon, 
Syrah,  Carignane. 

Vines  Resistant — Aramon,  Sauvignon,  Mourastel, 
Grenache,  Alicante-Bouschet,  Zinfandel,  Mission. 

Vines  Immune — Most  American  vines  and  most  of 
the  resistant  stocks. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Two  Dreadful  Cases  of  Tuberculosis  in  Wisconsin. 

As  we  are  in  the  midst  of  dairy  reform  in  Califor- 
nia, with  the  cities  insisting  that  their  milk  supply 
shall  not  be  drawn  from  tuberculosis  and  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  working  hard  to  carry  out  the  new 
laws  for  dairy  sanitation,  we  cannot  do  better  in 
the  way  of  calling  attention  to  the  subject  than  by 
reporting  two  distressing  cases  of  dairy  tuberculosis 
described  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  (No.  126)  just  received.  They  are  so  bad  as 
to  be  almost  incredible  and  their  lesson  is  sharp: 

A  Herd  Which  Was  Used  for  a  Cit*  Supply. — 
One  of  the  most  extensive  outbreaks  of  tuberculosis 
among  cattle  recently  came  to  light  in  the  herd  of 
a  prominent  dairyman,  supplying  milk  to  the  city  of 
Beloit.  The  owner  had  a  fine  dairy  farm  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  had  constructed  ample  stable 
room  to  accommodate  his  herd.  The  business  had 
developed  until  at  the  time  of  examination,  seventy 
animals  were  kept,  forty-six  of  which  were  then  in 
milk.  A  veterinary  examination  of  an  animal  some- 
what out  of  condition  revealed  the  presence  of  tuber- 
culosis, much  to  the  surprise  of  the  owner,  and  the 
tuberculin  test  was  then  applied  to  the  whole  herd. 

Fifty-seven  in  this  herd  of  seventy  reacted  to  the 
test.  Those  that  escaped  were  for  the  most  part 
young  stock.  Thirty- three  of  the  best  conditioned  of 
these  fifty-seven  reacting  animals  were  shipped  to 
abattoirs  for  immediate  slaughter  and  of  this  number 
only  18  passed  federal  inspection.  Of  the  24  killed 
on  the  farm  not  to  exceed  7  would  have  passed 
inspection  for  beef  had  they  been  sent  in  for  slaugh- 


ter. Thus  it  appears  that  82  of  the  57  that  reacted 
were  so  badly  affected  as  to  require  total  condemna- 
tion of  carcass. 

History  ok  This  Herd.  — It  was  impossible  to 
secure  any  very  definite  data  as  to  the  probable 
presence  of  this  disease  in  the  herd  for  the  preceding 
years,  as  the  owner  was  in  California,  but  it  was 
admitted  by  herdsmen  who  had  handled  the  herd  in 
previous  years  that  a  considerable  number  of  animals 
had  died  or  been  killed  from  year  to  year  as  long  ago 
as  1897.  Frequently  animals  had  been  shot  to  get 
rid  of  them,  as  they  pined  away.  No  examination 
was  made  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drift  on 
until  the  startling  revelation  was  made  by  the  use  of 
the  tuberculin  test. 

The  slaughter  of  the  herd  revealed  many  cases  of 
advanced  tuberculosis,  and  in  some  instances  even 
the  udders  were  found  diseased.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  community  was  roused  by  such  a  discovery, 
for  in  this  case  where  the  milk  of  these  animals  was 
used  directly  for  human  food,  the  danger  was  much 
greater  than  if  the  same  had  been  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products? 

Poor  Ventilation. — An  examination  of  the  sur- 
roundings on  the  farm  showed  well  constructed  barns 
and  stables,  which  were  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
manner,  but  no  provision  for  ventilation  was  made, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  widespread 
dissemination  of  the  disease.  In  the  stable  the 
organism  of  tuberculosis  retains  its  vitality  for  many 
months  and  where  the  barn  is  tightly  built,  with  no 
system  of  ventilation,  and  is  occupied  by  such  a  large 
herd,  the  conditions  become  ideal  for  the  distribution 
of  the  disease  germ  from  animal  to  animal  if  it  once  is 
introduced.  In  a  thoroughly  well  ventilated  barn, 
much  of  the  diseased  matter  would  be  carried  off  in 
the  polluted  air,  but  where  animals  are  forced  to 
breathe  the  air  over  and  over  again  until  it  reeks 
with  moisture,  heat  and  material  thrown  off  from  the 
lungs,  they  become  predisposed  to  the  disease  if  the 
tubercle  bacillus  is  present.  Doubtless  this  condition 
was  supplied  by  buying,  in  previous  years,  one  or 
more  animals  having  the  seeds  of  the  disease  in  their 
systems  but  not  advanced  far  enough  to  permit  of 
ready  recognition. 

When  once  introduced,  time  and  the  environment 
did  the  rest,  with  the  result  that  in  course  of  a  few 
years,  it  became  necessary  to  destroy  nearly  all  of 
the  entire  herd.  How  much  better  it  would  have 
been  to  have  made  this  investigation  several  years 
ago.  Any  herd  supplying  milk  as  human  food  for 
direct  consumption  should  be  safeguarded  against  the 
possibility  of  this  malady.  When  public  sentiment  is 
finally  aroused  in  such  matters  as  this,  cities  will  pro- 
tect their  citizens  by  requiring  tuberculin  tests  to  be 
made  on  all  herds  supplying  milk  for  city  delivery. 
If  large  cities,  like  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth, 
can  do  this  for  their  citizens,  cannot  Wisconsin  towns 
demand  a  similar  protection?  A  few  such  illustra- 
tions as  this  would  seem  to  be  all  that  was  needed. 
Others  might  be  furnished  if  this  was  all  that  was 
necessary.  Beloit  is  not  the  only  town  that  has  had 
the  matter  brought  home  to  her  in  a  striking  way. 
Within  the  past  three  months  two  herds  have  been 
swept  out  of  existence,  on  account  of  tuberculosis, 
that  were  supplying  milk  for  the  people  of  the  Capi- 
tal City  of  the  State. 

The  Most  Widespread  Development  of  Tuber- 
culosis yet  Recorded  in  Wisconsin. — Within  a  week 
from  the  time  this  first  herd  was  disposed  of,  another 
was  examined  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  in 
which  even  a  worse  condition  was  found.  In  this 
instance  the  herd  consisted  of  72  animals,  many  of 
which  were  fresh  in  milk,  as  the  product  was  to  sup- 
ply a  Swiss  cheese  factory.  The  condition  of  the 
stock  revealed  by  the  tuberculin  test  was  shocking. 
Of  the  72  animals  tested  69  reacted.  Only  one 
mature  animal,  a  yearling  bull  and  a  young  calf 
escaped  the  disease. 

This  widespread  distribution  of  the  disease  was 
found  to  be  due  to  the  usual  cause,  neglect  and  fail- 
ure to  provide  proper  sanitary  surroundings.  For 
several  years  the  owner  had  been  losing  animals  from 
time  to  time,  but  made  no  effort  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  This  last  winter  five  died,  the  year 
before  two  others,  and  during  previous  years  still 
others.  Four  years  ago  he  sold  to  a  neighbor  five 
head  of  young  stock  which  were  kept  on  pasture  dur- 
ing the  summer.  In  the  fall  they  weighed  less  than 
when  bought,  and  were  condemned  when  shipped  to 
Chicago.  Later  seven  or  eight  others  were  bought 
for  shipment,  three  of  which  were  condemned  when 
inspected.  It  would  seem  as  if  such  experiences  as 
these  were  sufficient  to  awaken  the  most  indifferent 
stockman  from  his  inaction,  but  in  this  case  it 
required  the  complaint  of  the  neighbors  to  force  the 
owner  to  have  the  test  applied.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  disease  had  been  spreading  in  the  herd 
for  a  long  time,  taking  its  deadly  toll  each  year,  and 
infecting  the  young  stock  as  they  grew  up.  The 
post  mortem  findings  revealed  many  cases  of  gener- 
alized tuberculosis,  some  of  which  were  in  a  most 
aggravated  form.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  udders 
showed  well-marked  physical  signs  of  disease.  The 
development  of  the  disease  in  young  stock  in  both 
lung  and  body  cavities,  with  the  infection  of  the 
bowel  itself,  bespoke  a  double  infection,  through  the 
milk  as  well  as  in  the  air.  In  fact,  it  rarely  happens 
that  a  herd  shows  such  a  wholesale  state  of  infection, 


but  an  inspection  of  the  stable  in  which  the  animals 
were  kept  revealed  sufficient  cause  for  the  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  the  disease  in  the  herd. 

Rapid  Spread  Due  to  Unsanitary  Stable  Condi- 
tions.—The  stable  in  which  this  entire  herd  of  70 
head  were  kept,  with  about  a  dozen  young  calves 
from  a  few  days  to  three  or  four  weeks  old,  was 
located  in  a  stone  basement  in  which  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  provision  for  ventilation,  nor  adequate  illum- 
ination. A  little  light  filtered  in  through  five  or  six 
tightly  closed  sash  windows  of  three  8x10  inch  panes 
of  glass  to  each  window.  Even  some  of  these  so- 
called  windows  were  boarded  up.  The  interior  of  the 
stable  was  so  dark  that  one  could  scarcely  see  to 
read  ordinary  newspaper  print  in  the  cow  stable 
unless  the  doors  were  left  open.  Absolutely  no 
attempt  was  made  to  ventilate  the  stable.  The 
result  was  that  during  the  night,  when  the  stable 
was  closed,  the  hot,  stifling  odor  from  the  animals 
made  the  place  almost  unbearable.  Added  to  these 
general  unsanitary  surroundings  was  the  fact  that 
the  manure  on  the  floor  of  the  stable  was  over  a  foot 
in  depth,  and  the  reader  can  easily  see  how  potent 
the  evironment  must  have  been  in  the  matter  of  pre- 
disposing the  systems  of  the  animals  to  the  success- 
ful attack  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  Such  conditions 
as  these  cannot  produce  the  disease  in  the  first  place, 
because  they  cannot  give  rise  to  the  specific  germ 
producing  the  disease,  but  if  once  the  disease  germ  is 
introduced,  as  it  generally  is  by  buying  an  animal 
affected  in  the  early  but  unrecognized  stages,  the 
influence  of  such  general  unsanitary  surroundings 
can  only  hasten  its  spread  from  animal  to  animal. 
Such  a  condition  is  like  dead  underbrush  and  dry 
weather  in  a  forest.  If  the  match  is  applied  the  fire 
rages.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  match,  the  real 
cause  of  the  fire.  Without  it  the  disease  cannot 
develop.  But  the  fire  fails  to  spread  rapidly  unless 
the  conditions  are  suitable,  and  so  the  surroundings 
of  the  herd  are  of  much  import  in  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  Undoubtedly,  failure  to  provide  ventilation 
was  the  most  potent  of  any  of  the  factors  contribut- 
ing to  such  rapid  spread  in  this  case.  The  virus  of 
the  disease  thrown  out  of  the  bodies  of  those  affected 
in  the  later  stages  was  distributed  throughout  the 
stable.  In  a  closely  confined  air  where  no  ventila- 
tion was  had,  this  polluted  atmosphere  was  breathed 
over  and  over  again,  thus  continually  reinfecting  the 
animals,  as  well  as  lowering  their  general  powers  of 
resistance  to  the  disease. 

The  Lesson  to  be  Learned. — The  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  two  foregoing  cases  are  records  of 
ignorance,  apathy,  and  indifference.  It  matters  not 
what  the  cause,  the  penalty  is  always  the  same.  Slow 
wasting  death  is  sure  to  occur,  and  blind,  indeed, 
must  be  the  stockman  who  will  deliberately  ignore 
such  conditions.  Some,  doubtless,  suffer  losses  more 
or  less  continually  and  still  remain  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  worst  possible  disease  is  present  in 
their  herds.  Others  may  surmise,  if  they  do  not  pos- 
itively know,  that  the  disease  is  tuberculosis,  but, 
ostrich-like,  they  prefer  to  remain  blind  to  the  fact 
hoping  it  will  die  out  of  its  own  accord.  Such  kind  of 
faith  is  rarely  ever  rewarded,  except  in  the  one 
inevitable  way  that  the  matter  goes  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  until  frequently  disaster  overtakes  the  herd. 
If  there  was  no  satisfactory  and  sure  way  in  which 
the  disease  could  be  recognized,  there  might  be  some 
excuse  for  such  inaction,  but  when  we  have  in  the 
tuberculin  test,  a  simple  and  effective  agent  which 
permits  of  the  recognition  of  the  disease  in  the  earl- 
iest stages,  long  before  it  can  be  demonstrated  by 
the  physical  symptoms,  what  stupendous  folly  to 
utterly  neglect  to  apply  such  simple  measures  that 
will  show  with  certainty  whether  a  herd  is  diseased 
or  not. 


New  Federal  Dairy  Inspector. 

The  announcement  is  made,  says  the  Dairy  and 
Produce  Review,  that  E.  A.  McDonald  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  been  appointed  dairy  inspector  under  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Pacific  coast  States,  including  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Nevada  and  Idaho.  For  the  past  eight 
years  he  has  been  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  although  he  has  also 
served  during  the  past  several  years  as  the  inspector 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Washington 
and  Oregon. 

Mr.  McDonald's  duties  come  under  that  part  of 
what  is  known  as  the  oleomargarine  law  that  deals 
with  renovated  and  adulterated  butter.  The  law 
regulates  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  articles 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  enforces  these 
regulations  through  its  inspectors. 

The  Department  is  also  engaged  in  other  lines  of 
work  that  it  is  performing  with  the  assistance  of 
these  inspectors,  notably  in  trying  to  encourage  the 
exporting  of  dairy  products  through  a  system  of 
inspecting  and  certifying  to  the  quality  of  butter 
offered  for  export.  This  will  become  a  part  of 
Inspector  McDonald's  duties,  and  it  is  stated  that  he 
may  possibly  make  his  headquarters  at  San  Francisco 
instead  of  Seattle. 

The  former  representative  of  the  Department  here 
was  Mr.  W.  D.  McArthur,  who  has  resigned. 
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Butte. 

Mammoth  Huckleberries.  —  Chico 
Record,  July  14:  Geo.  S.  Devilbiss  has, 
at  Chico,  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  ninety 
bushes  of  the  Mammoth  huckleberry,  a 
berry  seldom  seen  in  this  locality.  In 
April  of  this  year  Mr.  Devilbiss  imported 
seed  for  these  Mammoth  berries  from 
Chicago;  and  although  they  have  been 
planted  only  three  months,  the  bushes 
from  the  same  are  now  between  3  and  4 
feet  high  and  are  bearing  berries  fully 
J  inch  in  diameter,  at  present  only 
slightly  colored.  These  huckleberries 
are  fully  three  times  larger  than  the  or- 
dinary mountain  huckleberry. 

Will  Study  Bee  Culture.— The 
California  Promotion  Committee  an- 
nounces that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  establishing  a  sub- 
station in  the  plant  introduction  garden 
at  Chico  for  investigations  in  apiculture. 
A  specialty  will  be  made  of  testing  honey 
plants  to  be  secured  by  Benton  of  the  de- 
partment, who  is  now  in  India.  Bee  dis- 
ease on  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  investi- 
gated and  an  experiment  made  in  the 
different  varieties  of  bees,  among  them 
the  giant  bee  of  India  and  the  various 
species  of  the  Philippines.  California  is 
the  greatest  honey-producing  State  in 
the  Union  and  the  department  will  sup- 
port an  apiary  and  issue  much  informa- 
tion to  the  California  apiarist.  The 
apiary  sub-station  at  Chico  is  in  charge  of 
John  M.  Rankin. 

Contra  Costa. 

Grapes  Hurt  by  Heat.  —  Antioch 
Ledger,  July  15:  Reports  from  different 
ranches  state  the  intense  heat  last  week 
has  caused  a  heavy  loss  on  Tokay  as  well 
as  other  kinds  of  grapes.  While  the  heat 
is  as  great  in  every  grape-producing  sec- 
tion every  season  as  that  experienced  last 
week,  there  is  never  any  loss  from  the 
high  temperature.  It  is  thought  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  at  this  point, 
combined  with  the  extreme  heat,  caused 
the  grapes  to  burn  and  also  to  mildew. 

Almonds  Hurt  by  Grasshoppers.— 
The  grasshoppers  are  still  working  on  the 
orchards  and  vineyards.  In  attacking  the 
almond  trees  they  eat  the  leaves  first,  then 
the  shell  of  the  nut,  which  causes  the 
kernel  to  shrivel  up.  While  many  reme- 
dies have  been  suggested  as  to  how  to  get 
rid  of  them,  such  as  smudging,  using  a 
mixture  which  contains  arsenic,  digging 
trenches,  partly  filling  with  straw  and 
burning  them  as  they  pass  over,  and  many 
others,  so  far  no  remedy  has  been  found 
entirely  successful,  and  each  rancher  is 
using  whatever  means  he  may  invent  to 
combat  the  pests. 

Fresno. 

Fine  Potatoes.— Kingsburg  Record, 
July  12:  Mrs.  E.  Hedberg's  place,  south 
of  Kingsburg,  is  producing  potatoes  of  the 
Freeman  variety,  all  of  them  large  and 
smooth.  They  were  grown  without  any 
particular  attention  having  been  given  to 
them,  and  from  a  plot  of  ground,  6x12 
rods,  twelve  sacks  were  harvested.  Mrs. 
Hedberg  says  if  they  had  been  given 
proper  care  they  would  have  been  able  to 
have  gathered  more. 

Mendocino. 

Hop  Outlook. — Dispatch  -  Democrat, 
July  14:  The  hot  weather  has  brought 
out  the  hop  crop  in  good  shape  and  the 
prospects  for  a  srood  crop  are  quite  prom- 
ising. The  hops  are  being  suckered, 
plowed  and  hilled  up  for  the  last  time  this 
week  and  the  farmers  are  perspiring,  but 
smiling.  Awhile  ago  it  was  thought  that 
half  a  crop  would  be  the  limit.  Now, 
however,  it  is  expected  that  a  three- 
fourths  crop  will  be  the  yield. 

Napa. 

New  Cannery. — A  large  cannery  is  to 
be  built  at  Napa  Junction  by  a  company 
of  capitalists,  with  B.  M.  Solomon  as 
manager.  The  company  has  already 
secured  a  site,  comprising  three  acres  of 
land  that  has  been  donated,  and  special 
water  rights  have  been  secured,  also  spe- 
cial railway  connections  and  tramway 
lines.  The  concern  will  can  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  will  employ  about  400  peo- 
ple and  will  handle  fruit  from  several 
neighboring  counties,  as  well  as  from 
Napa  county.  The  construction  of  a 
large  building  and  storehouse  will  be  com- 
menced in  a  short  time.  Besides  the  can- 
nery business,  the  new  company  will  plant 
200  acres  in  asparagus  near  the  cannery, 
and  will  handle  the  crop  in  connection 
with  the  establishment. 


Newcastle  Fruit  Damage.— Auburn 
Republican,  July  13:  The  hot  spell  of 
last  week  has  proven  to  be  of  a  most  ruin- 
ous nature  to  the  plum  and  grape  crops 
of  the  county.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Tokay  grapes  are  more  than  one-half  de- 


stroyed—even the  vines  in  many  places 
being  hurt.  The  Cornichons  also,  one  of 
the  favorite  shipping  varieties,  are  suffer- 
ing badly.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Muscats,  and  reports  warrant  the  state- 
ment that  if  one-half  is  gathered  this  sea- 
son of  the  entire  crop  it  will  be  all  that  can 
be  expected.  The  plum  and  prune  crop 
also  was  damaged  and  thousands  of  crates 
have  been  lost,  the  damage  in  a  few  cases 
being  reported  at  considerably  over  one- 
half  the  crop.  All  kinds  seem  to  have 
been  hurt  without  exception,  unless  in  the 
case  of  some  trees  bearing  light  crops  and 
having  heavy  foliage.  In  such  cases  it 
seems  as  if  the  fruit  was  sheltered  from 
the  great  heat.  Peaches  have  not  been 
affected  and  pears  seem  to  be  all  right 
where  there  are  any.  The  few  of  the  lat- 
ter now  coming  into  Newcastle  have  been 
bringing  $1.75  per  box. 

Riverside. 

Barley. — Perris  Progress,  June  29: 
Compared  with  past  years  the  acreage  in 
barley  in  Riverside  county  is  unusually 
large.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
rains  came  so  late  in  the  season  that 
many  wheat  growers  decided  to  plant 
barley.  The  crop  of  barley  is  therefore 
unusually  large  and  the  grain  is  plump 
and  heavy.  The  reports  from  the  Im- 
perial country  in  regard  to  the  barley 
crop  were  greatly  exaggerated,  neverthe- 
less that  section  has  produced  200,000 
or  more  sacks  of  grain,  and  while  waiting 
for  the  crop  to  mature  in  this  valley, 
buyers  have  supplied  their  immediate 
wants  with  Imperial  barley.  The  com- 
bined harvesters  started  several  days 
later  this  season,  and  some  of  them  two 
weeks  later.  Up  to  the  15th  inst.  the 
price  of  barley  held  up  to  $1  pei'  hundred, 
but  last  week  the  best  offer  at  Perris  was 
95  cents,  and  at  Hemet  90  cents  a  hundred 
for  a  thousand  sacks.  The  offer  was  de- 
clined. 

San  Joaquin. 

Grapes  Scorched. — Lodi  special  to 
Sacramento,  July  12:  It  now  transpires 
that  the  damage  done  by  the  hot 
weather  to  the  grape  crop  of  northern 
San  Joaquin  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  at 
first  reported,  and  that  the  total  average 
loss  will  not  amount  to  20%.  The  loss  is 
according  to  soil  conditions  and  location. 
In  places  where  sand  is  abundant  the  loss 
has  reached  as  high  as  50%  and  in  sec- 
tions where  the  soil  is  heavy  not  more 
than  5%  will  be  a  total  loss.  Those 
growers  who  summer-pruned,  thereby 
leaving  the  grapes  exposed,  have  lost  at 
least  50%,  while  the  vines  that  are  cov- 
ered heavily  with  foliage  will  escape  with 
very  light  damage.  Some  growers,  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  heat  would 
have  serious  effects,  commenced  irrigat- 
ing and  saved  all  their  grapes.  The  vines 
are  very  heavily  loaded,  and  seme  grow- 
ers argue  that  the  sun  did  not  do  much 
damage,  for  the  fruit  was  too  abundant 
and  the  portion  scorched  would  be  a  total 
loss  anyway. 

Good  Wheat. — Stockton  Independent, 
July  14:  G.  A.  Smith,  a  farmer  who  lives 
on  the  Sonora  road,  3  miles  east  of  Stock- 
ton, placed  a  sheaf  of  wheat  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Thursday,  which  Secre- 
tary Brown  at  once  put  on  exhibition  in 
the  show  window.  Mr.  Smith  raised  fif- 
teen sacks  of  the  wheat  to  the  acre,  while 
other  wheat  sown  under  like  conditions 
in  fields  adjoining  only  yielded  eight 
sacks.  Mr.  Smith's  account  of  the  crop 
is  that  W.  P.  Steinbeck,  resident  man- 
ager of  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  furnished 
him  the  seed  and  besought  him  to  sow  it 
as  an  experiment.  The  seed  is  from  Kan 
sas  and  Mr.  Steinbeck  assured  him  it  was 
richer  in  gluten  than  the  California  grain 
Mr.  Smith  tried  the  seed  and  harvested 
it  this  week.  He  realized  fifteen  sacks  to 
the  acre  while  on  part  of  the  same  and 
adjoining  fields  he  realized  only  eight 
sacks.  The  new  grain  is  amber  colored 
and  the  ears  are  bearded  like  barley.  It 
is  heavier  than  California  seed  wheat  and 
the  mills  pay  10  cents  per  hundred  more 
for  it  than  the  ordinary  California  grain. 
As  Mr.  Steinbeck  gave  out  the  same  seed 
to  about  thirty  farmers  in  this  vicinity, 
like  good  results  are  expected  from  other 
experimental  crops. 

Santa  Clara.  ' 

Prunes  and  Apricots. — Santa  Clara 
Journal,  July  12:  As  apricots  ripen  it  is 
found  the  fruit  is  not  up  to  its  usual 
standard.  Much  of  it  is  scaly  and  is  not 
in  demand  by  either  the  canneries  or 
shippers  of  green  fruit.  The  late  hot 
weather  did  the  ripening  apricots  much 
harm  by  ripening  prematurely  the  side 
exposed  to  the  sun,  while  the  part  not  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  remained  green,  so  say 
some  of  the  fruit  men.  The  intensely  hot 
rays  of  the  sun  also  burned  much  of  the 
fruit,  damaging  it  for  both  the  cannery 
and  the  drier.  Prunes  are  said,  also,  to 
have  suffered  a  severe  cooking  by  the  hot 
sun,  causing  many  of  them  to  drop  off. 
This  will  cut  still  shorter  the  prune  crop 
of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  this  year. 


Santa  Cruz. 

Codlin  Parasites  at  Work.— Wat- 
sonville,  July  16:  The  colony  of  codlin 
moth  parasites  that  were  imported  from 
Europe  and  set  free  in  apple  orchards  in 
the  Pajaro  valley  has  been  working  in- 
dustriously and  successfully,  and  there  is 
rejoicing  among  orchardists  now  that  they 
feel  assured  the  enemy  of  their  crops  will 
at  last  be  overcome.  Deputy  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  E.  M.  Ehrhorn  has 
just  completed  an  inspection  of  the  Pajaro 
valley  to  investigate  the  newly  discovered 
parasite,  which  has  been  the  center  of  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  Various  sections 
were  visited  and  it  was  found  that  the 
parasite  had  been  busily  at  work  destroy- 
ing the  pest.  The  Deputy  Commissioner 
expresses  his  confidence  that  the  parasite 
will  become  firmly  established  in  the 
Pajaro  valley  and  throughout  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  which  will  ultimately 
work  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
pest.  For  years  the  growers  have  been 
compelled  to  spray  their  trees  from  three 
to  eight  times  a  year  to  get  any  kind  of  a 
crop.  State  Commissioner  Elwood  Cooper 
sent  George  Compere  on  a  quest  after  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  destructive  moth, 
with  the  result  that  the  parasite  was  found 
and  imported,  and  last  season  colonies 
were  placed  in  every  apple-producing 
county  in  the  State.  Mr.  Ehrhorn  says 
that  good  results  are  reported  from  the 
orchards  of  the  foothills  of  Siskiyou  and 
other  northern  counties. 

Solano. 

Grasshoppers.  —  Solano  Republican, 
July  14:  During  the  past  two  weeks 
myriads  of  grasshoppers  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  fruit  orchards  in  the 
upper  part  of  Suisun  valley  along  the 
foothills,  destroying  tons  of  fruit  and 
hundreds  of  trees  in  the  orchards.  The 
situation  has  assumed  a  serious  aspect  for 
the  orchardists,  and  with  a  view  of  devis- 
ing some  effective  means  of  destroying 
the  posts,  Supervisor  Grant  Chadbourne 
requested  the  authorities  of  the  State 
University  to  send  an  entomologist  to  the 
scene  of  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
situation  and  recommend,  if  possible,  a 
means  of  eradicating  the  insects.  Accord- 
ingly, Prof.  Warren  T.  Clarke,  field 
assistant  in  entomology  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, came  from  Berkeley  and  visited 
the  infected  orchards  Wednesday.  Prof. 
Clarke  prescribes  the  following  formula 
for  the  destruction  of  the  grasshoppers: 
Common  bran,  twenty-six  pounds;  mid- 
dlings or  shorts,  fourteen  pounds.  To 
this  add  five  pounds  of  white  arsenic. 
Mix  thoroughly  these  ingredients  while 
dry.  Then  wet  the  mixture  to  a  wash, 
using  two  gallons  of  molasses  and  about 
five  gallons  of  water.  Then  place  the 
preparation  on  pieces  of  paper  at  the  rate 
of  two  tablespoonfuls  to  each  tree  infested 
with  the  grasshoppers.  The  grasshop- 
pers first  made  their  appearance  on  the 
hills  west  of  the  valley,  which  is  a  natural 
habitation  of  the  pests.  The  recent  hot 
weather  dried  up  all  the  green  feed  on 
the  hills,  causing  the  grasshoppers  to 
seek  food  in  the  adjacent  orchards.  Prof. 
Clarke  says  that  the  natural  place  of 
breeding  and  habitation  of  grasshoppers 
is  in  uncultivated  land,  that  they  do  not 
lay  their  eggs  on  land  that  is  cultivated 
Reasoning  from  this  fact,  he  concludes 
that  but  few  of  the  insects  will  make 
their  appearance  in  this  same  locality 
next  year,  inasmuch  as  they  have  left  the 
hills  before  laying  their  eggs. 

Apricot  Harvest  Completed. 
Vacaville  Reporter,  July  15:  This  week 
has  seen  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
picking,  drying  and  caring  for  the  apri 
cots  raised  in  the  Solano  and  the  Suisun 
valleys.  The  crop  is  considerably  short 
of  the  estimate  made  earlier  in  the  sea 
son.  The  prospects  were  extremely  good 
for  an  immense  yield,  and  while  it  has 
proved  good,  it  is  not  by  any  means  what 
was  expected.  The  cause  of  this  short 
age  is  attributed  to  the  hot  weather  of 
last  week.  It  came  at  a  time  when  the 
fruit  was  ripening  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
handled,  and  resulted  in  bringing  the 
whole  yield  of  the  orchards  to  a  ripe  con- 
dition at  the  same  time.  With  the  labor 
at  hand  it  could  not  be  handled. 


Canning  Blackberries.  —  Santa 
Rosa  Press  Democrat,  July  13:  The 
Santa  Rosa  cannery  of  the  California 
Fruit  Canning  Association  began  opera- 
tions July  5  on  blackberries.  Superin- 
tendent Oliveria,  who  came  here  recently 
to  get  the  plant  into  working  order,  is 
rushing  the  work.  New  machinery  has 
been  installed  and  the  plant  thoroughly 
overhauled.  It  is  believed  that  there  will 
be  a  big  run  on  berries,  as  the  yield  is 
quite  heavy.  Peaches  will  be  ready  to 
start  on  the  last  of  the  week  and  next 
week  the  work  will  be  in  full  swing.  The 
cannery  is  paying  $30  a  ton  for  blackber 
ries  and  from  $25  per  ton  up  for  peaches 
according  to  variety,  size  and  conditions 
The  peaches  will  be  handled  in  a  new 


manner  this  year  and  it  is  expected  th^ 
a  large  quantity  will  be  canned.  The 
Gold  Ridge  will  furnish  the  greater  part 
of  the  berries  and  peaches  handled  by  the 
cannery. 

Stanislaus. 

Grasshoppers  Destroy  Fruit 
Crop. — Oakdale  Leader,  July  14:  Grass- 
hoppers have  destroyed  the  fruit  crop  on 
the  three-acre  orchard  leased  by  W.  H. 
Capps,  known  as  the  Howe  place,  3  miles 
south  of  Oakdale.  Mr.  Capps  says  the 
pests  have  not  only  destroyed  the  fruit 
crop,  but  everything  green,  embracing 
leaves  of  trees  and  vines  and  vegetation 
of  every  description,  has  been  consumed. 
We  have  heard  of  other  farms  in  that 
locality  whereon  the  depredators  have 
put  in  their  work  of  destruction  to  orange 
and  other  fruit  trees. 

Watermelons.  —  Modesto  Herald, 
July  13:  Prof.  J.  M.  Martin  has  100  acres 
of  summer-fallowed  land  near  Turlock  in 
melons  this  year,  and  he  says  the  crop  is 
very  good  as  a  whole  as  to  yield,  and 
ranging  from  fine  to  medium  in  other  re- 
spects.   He  has  begun  carload  shipments. 

Sutter. 

Grape  Crop.— Yuba  City  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee,  July  12:  The  hot  wave 
did  minor  damage  in  the  peach  orchards, 
but  has  hurt  badly  some  of  the  vineyards. 
The  vines  which  were  not  trellised  are 
the  worst  sufferers.  On  these  it  is  as- 
serted that  50%  of  the  crop  is  cooked.  On 
the  large  vineyards  of  Stabler,  Pease  and 
Onstott  no  damage  is  reported.  The 
vines  are  trellised  and  the  heavy  growth 
of  foliage  served  to  protect  the  tender 
grapes. 

Hay  Loader.  —  Sutter  Independent, 
June  29:  Sheriff  N.  S.  Wilson,  who  is  a 
practical  rancher,  has  applied  for  a  patent 
on  a  hay  loader.  The  machine  will  work 
on  the  principle  of  a  header  and  take  the 
hay  right  from  the  windrow  and  delivers 
it  to  a  wagon  for  hauling  to  the  stack. 
Unlike  the  header,  the  horses  work  in 
front  instead  of  behind  the  machine.  A 
rake  attached  to  the  loader  runs  along 
the  windrow  and  picks  up  the  hay,  and 
over  a  system  of  belts  and  drapers  deliv- 
ers the  hay  at  one  side  of  the  machine 
into  a  wagon  which  is  to  be  driven  along 
with  the  loader.  The  machine  is  calcu- 
lated to  save  the  time  of  six  or  seven  men 
and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
throwing  the  hay  into  shocks.  It  is  also 
claimed  to  deliver  the  hay  in  better  con- 
dition for  the  stack  than  by  the  old 
method. 

Yolo. 

Grain  Crop  Poor.— Special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  July  14:  The  grain  crop  in 
Yolo  county  is  turning  out  poor  this 
year.  The  ranchers  are  getting  from 
three  to  ten  sacks  per  acre,  and  poor 
quality  grain  at  that.  A  manager  of  one 
of  the  local  warehouses,  in  speaking  of 
the  crop  conditions,  stated  that  the  crops 
were  as  bad  this  year  as  they  were  in  dry 
years. 

Yuba. 

Sieber  Farm  Sold.— The  500-acre 
farm  of  the  G.  Sieber  Co.,  10  miles  north 
of  Marysville,  has  been  sold  to  a  stock 
company  recently  organized  between  F. 
W.  Aaron,  R.  Pozzi  and  C.  Brown. 
The  new  company  purchased  the  farm  to 
engage  in  the  dairy  business,  and  300  cows 
will  be  milked,  a  skimming  station  in- 
stalled and  the  cream  brought  to  the 
Pozzi  creamery  at  Marysville.  Three 
hundred  acres  of  the  farm  is  in  alfalfa 
and  the  rest  will  soon  be  sown  to  the 
same  feed.  The  dairy  business  will  be  en- 
gaged in  in  an  extensive  manner,  and 
Charles  Brown  will  be  manager  of  the 
entire  business.  The  Sieber  farm  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Yuba  county  and  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  land  was  close  to  $200 
an  acre,  including  the  buildings  and  farm 
implements. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Care 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Knaments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemovea  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cuttle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
Oil  K1KING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWTIENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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Fish  Stories. 


MR.  HLACK. 

White  and  I  went  out  for  trout  about  a 

week  ago — 
White's  catch  wasn't  very  heavy — mine 

was  great,  you  know. 
One  I  hooked— a  fine  two-pounder— nearly 

got  away, 

Here's  a  picture  of  the  beauty,  taken  yes- 
terday. 

White  was  pretty  sore,  I  reckon,  at  my 

streak  of  luck, 
Said  I  was  the  luckiest  fisher  he  had  ever 

struck. 

Guess  I'll  go  again  next  week  if  I  can 

spare  the  time; 
Last  week's  trip  was  elegant   the  weather 

was  sublime. 

MR.  WHITE. 

Black  and  I  went  out  for  trout  about  a 
week  aero. 

i  was  lucky  from  the  jump:  Black  didn't 

stand  a  show. 
Sixteen  speckled  beauties,  sixteen  I  Isn't 

that  a  few  ? 
Poor  old  Black,  he  tramped  all  day  and 

only  landed  two. 
Here's  a  picture  of  a  corker;  two  pounds 

Hat  he  weighed. 
Thought  that  I  would  lose  him,  though; 

a  rattling  fight  he  made. 
Black  and  I  went  out  for  trout  about  a 

week  ago. 

I  was  lucky  from  the  jump:  Black  didn't 
-'mid  a  show. 

THE  URCHIN. 

Two  swell  guys  came  out  for  trout  about 

a  week  ago, 
All  deir  tackle  it  was  great,  and  gee  !  dey 

had  the  dough. 
See  this  paper  dollar:  well,  dem  fellars 

gave  me  two 
.les'  fer  givin'  dem  some  trout  I  caught  in 

Mason's  slough. 
One  of  dem  was  mighty  fresh:  he  called 

me  " little  brat." 
J i  s'  de  same  I  got  his  dough,  so  let  it  go 

at  that. 

Two  swell  guys  came  out  for  trout  about 

a  week  ago, 
All  deir  tackle  it  was  great,  and  gee  !  dey 

had  the  dough. 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
It's  Up  to  You,  My  Son. 


There  are  two  trails  in  life,  my  boy, 
One  leads  to  height  and  fame, 

To  honor,  glory,  peace  and  joy, 
And  one  to  depths  of  shame. 

And  you  can  reach  that  glorious  height- 
Its  honors  can  be  won— 

Or  you  can  grope  in  shame's  dark  night- 
It's  up  to  you,  my  son. 

One  trail  is  6trewn  with  labor's  flowers, 

With  sharp  thorns  here  and  there; 
One  leads  through  wicked  pleasure  bowers 

That  to  the  eye  are  fair. 
One  trail  ascends,  and  day  by  day 

You  climb — you  cannot  run — 
And  one  is  down  hill  all  the  way — 

It's  up  to  you,  my  son. 

stern  duty  guards  the  upper  trail, 

Exacts  obedience,  too, 
And  he  who  treads  it  cannot  fail 

To  win,  if  he  be  true. 
But  fickle  Folly,  gay  with  smiles, 

Rules  o'er  the  other  one, 
And  leads  to  ruin  with  her  wiles — 

It's  up  to  you,  my  son. 

At  partings  of  the  trails  you  stand, 

At  early  manhood's  gate; 
Your  future  lies  in  your  own  hand — 

Will  it  be  low  or  great  ? 
I  f  now  you  choose  the  trail  of  right, 

When  you  the  height  have  won 
You'll  bask  your  honor's  faded  light — 

It's  up  to  you,  my  son. 

— James  Barton  Adams  in  Denver  Post. 


Father's  Luck. 

Isabel  could  not  sleep.  A  great  beam 
of  moonlight  sifted  through  the  open 
windows  to  etherealize  with  soft  pale- 
ness the  happy  face  upon  the  pillow, 
touching  a  teardrop  glistening  on  the 
fresh  young  cheek. 

Below,  from  the  silent  street,  floated 
the  strains  of  an  old  love  ballad,  as  some 
belated  soul,  gifted  beyond  his  fellows 
with  musical  expression,  and  doubtless 
animated  by  the  cup,  whistled  clear 
notes  in  a  sentimental  rapture  of  feeling, 
as  his  irregular  footsteps  rang  gently 
along  the  deserted  pavement. 

The  girl  listened  in  a  half-dreamy  de- 
light. "It's  lovely,"  she  breathed. 
'  I  wish  he  would  stop  and  serenade 


me."  Then,  as  the  melody  faded  in  dis- 
tance, the  long  fringes  of  her  eyelids 
closed  in  a  sense  of  content  and  comfort 
as  her  thoughts  wandered  over  the 
events  of  the  hours  just  passed,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  brightness  and  beauty  to 
be  encompassed  by  the  days  to  come. 

For  Theodore  had  asked  her  to  be  bis 
wife  and  the  fulfillment  of  her  dream 
had  begun.  There  would  be  no  obsta- 
cles. Everyone  would  be  pleased.  He, 
rising  in  his  profession,  respected  and 
worthy,  she,  Raymond  Brightwood's 
daughter.  And  people  would  say: 
"How  pretty  Mrs.  Spellman  is  !  What 
a  fine-looking  couple  1 " 

Isabel  laughed  softly.  "I'm  glad  I 
have  beauty,  if  it  is  'only  skin  deep,'  " 
she  mused.  "  Glad  for  him,  because  he 
loves  all  beautiful  things.  Oh,  I  must 
get  to  sleep.  To  morrow  I  shall  have 
such  a  blissful  awakening." 

The  fingers  he  had  held  were  pressed 
against  her  lips,  as  the  moonbeam 
shifted  into  shadow,  and  the  little  start 
and  sigh  proclaimed  her  slumber. 

The  roar  of  the  city  was  well  on  as 
Theodore  Spellman,  full  of  the  gladness 
of  living,  bought  his  morning  paper. 
The  new  joy  thrilling  his  veins  gladdened 
his  eyes,  as  he  glanced  over  the  pages. 
"  Lots  of  trouble,  but  none  for  me,"  he 
thought,  as  he  skimmed  the  columns  of 
sensational  disaster. 

Suddenly  the  young  lawyer  gasped, 
as  if  from  a  blow.  Brightwood  A  Co. 
have  failed  !  "  he  groaned.  "It  can't 
be  !  " 

He  backed  to  a  railing  and  read  hard 
and  wretchedly,  with  frozen  features, 
then  crumpled  the  sheet  in  his  hand  and 
walked  slowly  through  the  crowd. 

"Hullo!"  a  sharp  voice  met  him. 
Can't  you  see  anything  ?  Oh,  it's  you, 
Teddy,  is  it?    What's  struck  you?" 

"  Pardon  me,  Redway.  I  didn't  see 
you.  1  was  thinking.  Is  it  true  Bright- 
wood's  gone  up  ?  I'm  on  my  way  to 
the  house." 

His  friend  started.  "Haven't  you 
heard  ?    The  house  is  gone  too  ?  " 

"Gone  !    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

' '  Why,  burned  out.  They  are  all  over 
at  Dawson's.  Poor  Isabel  fell  on  the 
stairs  and — Here  I  let  go,  you  idiot,  my 
arm  is  flesh  and  blood  !  What  ails  you, 
anyway?    People  are  looking  at  us." 

"Let  'em  look.  Come  out  of  the 
crush.  Now,  tell  me  what  you  know, 
Dick.    Is  Isabel  hurt  ?  " 

"  Got  her  cheek  laid  open.  Quite  a 
wound,  they  say.  Hold  on  !  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it."    But  Spellman  had  gone. 

Mrs.  Dawson  herself  came  to  the  door. 
"Oh,  yes  !  you  can  see  Isabel,  Mr.  Spell- 
man. She  is  on  the  sofa  in  the  library. 
Perhaps  an  old  friend  like  you  will  be 
some  comfort.  Awful  for  them,  isn't  it  ? 
Coming  right  on  top  of  the  failure,  too  ! 
Do  you  hear  that  whistling  upstairs  ? 
That's  Mr.  Brightwood.  I  declare,  that 
man  is  absolutely  without  feeling  !  " 

Spellman  followed  her  directing  fin- 
ger and  pushed  through  the  portiers. 
The  next  moment  he  was  kneeling  with 
his  lips  on  the  poor  bandaged  head,  in 
silent  agony. 

Isabel  sobbed  piteously,  clasping  her 
lover  close.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  we  shall  do,"  she  moaned.  "Such 
dreadful  things  never  happened  to  any- 
body before.  I'm  going  to  release  you, 
Theodore,  dear.  You  can't  go  down 
with  us — it  isn't  fair.  No  one  knows  of 
our  engagement  yet.  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  a  great  scar  and  be  a  fright.  You 
can't  be  tied  to  all  this  trouble  and  you 
musn't  think  of  it  I  "  In  his  mad  jostle 
to  reach  her  side  the  man  had  thought 
of  all  this  too.  Yes,  it  was  madness, 
but  he  could  not  give  her  up. 

"Don't  talk  so,  darling,"  he  whis- 
pered, "  You  will  always  be  the  same  to 
me.  We  can  wait;  I  know  things  look 
black,  but  nothing  shall  ever  separate 
us  now." 

Yes,  he  loved  her  very  dearly,  it  was 
his  clear  duty  to  forget  everything  else, 
but  it  meant — what  ? 

Isabel  stroked  the  bowed  head  and 
cried  softly.  "I  was  so  happy  last 
night,"  she  whispered,  "and  now — " 

' '  Ho  !  Ho  !  sounded  a  loud  voice 
from  the  doorway.  "Well,  you  folks 
look  cheerful,  failures  and  fires  notwith- 
standing.   That's  right ! " 

Spellman  scrambled  to  his  feet  and 
confronted  the  rotund  figure  and  beam- 
ing countenance  of  Raymond  Bright- 
wood. 


"I've  been  expecting  this,"  chuckled 
the  big  broker,  holding  out  a  fat  hand. 
"Sit  down,  Theodore!  Sit  down,  my 
boy  !  Right  there  by  Isabel.  I'll  sit 
here  !  " 

"He  hasn't  failed  after  all,"  thought 
the  young  man,  joyfully.  "Yes,"  said 
he,  "I'm  going  to  take  your  little  girl 
away  from  you,  sir." 

"  Sorry  I  can't  give  you  a  big  wed- 
ding," smiled  Brightwood,  "but  I'll 
manage  a  nice  little  one  somehow. 
What  with  busting  and  burning  out,  I 
expect  to  be  short  for  a  while." 

"You've  really  failed  then?"  said 
Spellman,  his  heart  sinking. 

"Of  course,  of  course!  The  papers 
all  had  it.  Nothing  but  a  square  wind 
up.  Nobody  stuck  !  That  don't  bother 
me.  I've  been  there  before,  my  son." 
He  stretched  out  his  feet  with  a  benign 
grin. 

"  I'm  letting  them  mull  over  it  at  the 
office  this  morning,"  he  went  on. 
"That's  whyl'mhere.  Besides,  I  want 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  ruins  in  the  next 
block.  If  it  wasn't  for  Isabel's  scratch, 
I'd  give  thanks  for  that  conflagration. 
Lost  a  lot  of  old  truck,  that's  all,  and 
I've  got  a  big  insurance." 

"Scratch  !  "  cried  his  horrified  daugh- 
ter, sitting  up  in  wrath.  "  Why,  father, 
it  will  leave  a  terrible  scar." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it!  The  doctor 
told  me  it  was  a  nice  clean  cut,  would 
heal  finely,  and  he's  got  a  new  thing  to 
use  on  it.  A  cunning  little  scar  is  a 
sort  of  a  beauty  spot  anyway,  dearie. 
Have  a  smoke,  Theodore.  I  guess  the 
Dawsons  won't  mind." 

Spellman  accepted  the  proffered 
weed,  and  regarded  his  prospective 
father-in-law  with  wondering  eyes. 

Brightwood  puffed  reflectively. 
" Good  thing  all  'round,"  he  observed. 
"  House  old— didn't  like  the  location — 
can  get  big  price  for  the  lot.  Buy  a  nice 
little  place  further  out,  live  a  great  deal 
cheaper  and  be  a  sight  more  comfort- 
able. In  six  weeks  I'll  be  on  my  feet 
again.  Don't  owe  a  cent,  and  if  I  can 
get  Judge  Minton  interested  I  can  start 
right  away.  My  customers  will  stay  by 
me.  To  be  sure,  I've  lost  a  lot,  but  no 
one  else  did.  I  was  getting  fat  and  lazy, 
and  hard  work  is  just  what  I  need.  I 
like  the  prospect." 

"  You  re  a  wonderful  man!"  burst 
out  Spellman. 

"  Not  at  all- I'm  a  sensible  man.  I 
know  just  how  you  two  and  about  every- 
body else  look  at  these  things  and  you're 
all  wrong.  I've  all  the  time  there  is. 
I'll  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  story.  May  have 
to  hurry  it  some  and  not  tire  Belle. 

"Sit  closer,  father,"  said  the  girl. 
"How  easy  you  make  things." 

"  Let's  see— I'm  only  54.  I  was  32 
then,"  began  Brightwood,  rubbing  his 
bald  head  and  eyeing  them  approvingly. 
"You  were  about  two,  and  Jennie  a 
mite  of  a  baby.  I  was  doing  business 
in  St.  Louis  and  I  went  up — Cincinnati 
crowd  cornered  wheat,  and  my  folks 
didn't  respond  to  margins.  Carried  'em 
too  long,  like  a  fool.  In  those  days  I 
used  to  have  the  blues  pretty  easy  and 
that  evening  I  left  my  place  about  b' 
o'clock.  Well,  indigo  was  bright  red 
compared  to  my  feelings.  I  had  a  mind 
to  go  down  to  the  river,  say  '  Here  goes 
nothing,'  and  jump  in.  I  had  just  $48 
in  my  pocket — all  I  had  in  the  wide 
world,  but  I  was  square  with  the  other 
fellows,  I  couldn't  go  home  to  Carrie 
and  the  babies.  Said  I,  '  Do  something, 
old  man,  you'll  go  crazy.  Blow  yourself 
off  to  a  good  dinner  and  do  your  think- 
ing afterward.' 

"  So  I  went  over  to  Guy's  and  ordered 
all  the  best  I  could  think  of,  and  a  small 
bottle.  Guess  I  had  more  than  that, 
don't  remember.  I  went  out  sucking  on 
a  Henry  Clay,  and  feeling  gala.  Mat- 
ters were  looking  more  rose  colored, 
and  I  wasn't  ready  to  go  home;  I 
couldn't.  Now  where  do  you  think  I 
went  ?  " 

"Theater  !  "  put  in  his  daughter. 

"I  went  to  a  prize  fight — a  rattler 
too  !  No  matter  how  or  where,  but  I 
got  there  and  it  was  a  rough  house.  I 
felt  like  seeing  some  one  get  licked 
worse  than  I  was.  The  boys  were  mid- 
dle weights,  but  one  seemed  small  be- 
side the  other  chap.  I  picked  him  to  go 
thrashed  and  he  was,  but  he  never 
knew  it.  Down  he  would  go,  and  every 
time  he  would  get  up  and  laugh  and  sail 
in.    He  never  let  go  of  that  grin.  But 


the  other  man  never  cracked  smile — 
he  was  a  surly  looking  brute — and  when 
they  had  fought  until  we  all  thought  the 
little  one  was  gone,  I  got  wild  and 
jumped  up. 

"'He'll  win  out  yet!  I  yelled 
'  What  odds  do  1  get  ?  ' 

'Odds!  Well,  my  $40  were  up  at  five 
to  one  before  I  knew  it,  and  a  big  sport 
holding  the  stakes.  The  crowd  was 
jeering  at  me  for  a  fool,  when  my  lad 
with  a  smile  got  in  a  lucky  blow  and 
knocked  his  man  clean  out.  I  can  hear 
'em  cheer  yet,  even  the  losers.  I  slid 
out  with  my  money— two  hundred  and 
forty — and  put  for  home.  That  lesson 
I  never  forgot.  Say,  is  that  a  child 
screaming  ?  " 

The  cheerful  man  of  business  rushed 
out  without  his  hat,  shouting  loud  warn- 
ings. 

The  others  ran  to  the  window.  ' '  They 
will  both  be  killed,"  wailed  Isabel. 
"There  goes  father  right  under  the 
wheels — he's  down.  No,  he's  up  !  Oh  ! 
he's  saved  that  baby !  " 

"The  little  rascal  ran  away  from  his 
nurse,"  panted  Brightwood,  returning. 
"  I  got  him  just  in  time.  Confound  that 
automobile  drive  !  Did  you  see  me  roll 
over  ?  I'm  pretty  dirty,  but  what  luck, 
children !  That  was  Judge  Minton's 
boy ! "  _ 


Creams  and  Ices. 


Vanilla  IceCream. — Take  onequart 
of  milk,  one  pint  of  cream,  four  eggs,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch,  one  pound 
of  powdered  sugar,  vanilla  essence. 
Stir  the  cornstarch  very  smoothly  with 
a  little  of  the  scalded  milk  in  which  is 
the  dissolved  sugar;  beat  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs.  Boil  the  rest  of  the  milk, 
pour  it  over  the  cornstarch;  then  stir 
in  the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs  and  add  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Stir  this  mixture  over 
the  fire  until  it  is  slightly  thick  and 
clings  to  the  spoon;  then  allow  it  to 
cool.  Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth,  mix  them  with  the  custard  and 
flavor  with  vanilla  essence  to  taste. 

Lemon  Water  Ice. — To  make  lemon 
water  ice,  take  eight  lemons,  twelve 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  four  eggs,  whites 
only.  Put  into  an  enameled  saucepan 
the  thinly  larded  pared  rinds  of  three 
lemons,  add  it  to  the  syrup,  which  must 
also  be  strained  from  the  peel.  When 
cool,  beat  up  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
stir  them  in.  Pour  into  the  ice  pail 
and  freeze. 

Orange  Water  Ice. — Orange  water 
ice  may  be  made  by  taking  seven 
oranges,  one  lemon,  ten  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar,  four  eggs,  whites  only.  Grate 
the  oranges  and  lemon  with  the  lumps 
of  sugar  until  most  of  the  yellow  part 
is  removed.  Simmer  the  sugar  with  a 
quart  of  cold  water  five  minutes.  When 
cool,  add  the  strained  juices  of  the 
oranges  and  lemon  and  the  whites  of 
eggs  beaten  to  a  froth.  Freeze 
according  to  directions  given  with  the 
particular  machine  used.  Whites  of 
eggs  give  more  body  to  water  ices,  but 
may  be  omitted  if  desired. 

Fruit  Ice. — To  any  fruit  ice  take  the 
following  ingredients:  Three  pints  of 
fruit,  twelve  ounces  of  powdered  sugar, 
two  whites  of  eggs.  Pick  the  stalks 
from  the  fruit,  lay  it  on  a  flat  dish  and 
sprinkle  it  thickly  with  four  ounces  of 
the  sugar.  Simmer  the  rest  of  the 
sugar  with  a  quart  of  water  for  ten 
minutes.  Rub  the  fruit  through  a  fine 
sieve  with  the  back  of  a  spoon.  Mix 
this  with  the  syrup,  then  stir  into  it 
the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  When 
cool,  freeze  as  before. 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream. —  To  make 
chocolate  ice  cream,  take  one  quart  of 
cream,  one  pint  of  milk,  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sugar,  two  eggs  and  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  chocolate.  Scald  the 
milk  and  add  the  sugar,  then  the  eggs, 
beaten  together,  and  the  chocolate, 
rubbed  smooth  into  a  little  milk.  Stir 
all  together  and  place  over  the  fire 
until  it  begins  to  thicken.  When  cool, 
freeze  in  the  freezer. 

Peach  Ice  Cream. — To  make  peach 
or  any  other  fruit  ice  cream,  put  half 
of  the  cream  on  to  boil;  when  hot  add 
the  sugar  and  stir  until  it  dissolves. 
Take  from  the  fire,  add  the  rest  of  the 
cream,  and  when  cold  freeze  this.  Take 
the  fruit,  remove  any  skin  or  seeds, 
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and  mash  to  a  pulp  which  can  be  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Stir  quickly  into 
the  ice  cream,  turning  the  handle  for 
five  minutes  longer.  Then  place  aside 
or  serving. 

The  Language  of  Colors. 

According  to  tradition,  sky-blue  de- 
notes amiability,  gentleness  and  power; 
pale  yellow,  riches,  knowledge  and  de- 
ceit. Orange  is  significant  of  splendor, 
intelligence  and  falseness,  while  rose- 
pink  is  emblematic  of  youth,  gayety 
and  affection;  in  a  dark  tone  it  reads 
joy,  victory  and  love.  Damask-red  per- 
tains to  dignity,  pomp  and  ostentation. 
Dark  blue  belongs  to  friendship  and 
fidelity,  combined  with  peace.  White 
represents  purity,  innocence  and  re- 
finement; gray,  sadness,  indifference 
and  age;  violet,  nobility;  maroon,  if  in 
very  rich  fabric,  modest  elegance,  but 
more  commonly  it  belongs  to  poverty 
and  resignation.  Tender  silver-green 
is  the  accompaniment  of  youthful  hope; 
deep  green  indicates  vigor,  strength, 
trust  and  plenty. 

Colors  are  of  great  antiquity  and  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  them  in  the 
Bible.  To  the  cochineal  insect  we  are 
indebted  for  carmine  and  scarlet;  ivory 
and  bone  black  are  produced  from  ivory 
chippings;  the  cuttlefish  supplies  sepia; 
and  from  the  camel  we  have  Indian 
gold.  Turkey-red  is  procured  from  the 
madder  plant,  which  grows  in  Hindoo- 
stan;  Prussian  blue  is  manufactured  by 
fusing  horses'  hoofs  with  impure  potas- 
sium carbonate;  the  natural  earth  of 
Sienna  furnishes  raw  sienna  and  that  of 
Umbria,  when  burnt,  umber. 

Every  nation  out  of  Europe  employs 
a  different  hue  as  its  sign  of  mourning. 
For  instance,  faint  brown,  to  symbolize 
withered  leaves,  is  worn  in  Persia;  the 
Ethiopians  and  Abyssinians  don  smoke- 
brown  as  significant  of  earth;  the  Chi- 
nese array  themselves  in  white,  emblem 
of  white-handed  Hope ;  and  sapphire 
blue  is  chosen  in  Bokhara.  In  Egypt 
and  Burmah  yellow  indicates  losses,  the 
shade  of  the  sere  and  faded  leaf;  and  in 
Turkey  we  find  violet  fashions  the  gar- 
ment of  grief. 

Pleasantries. 


Wife  —  O,  doctor,  Benjamin  seems  to 
be  wandering  in  his  mind.  Doctor  (who 
knows  Benjamin) — Don't  trouble  about 
that,  he  can't  go  far. 

A  little  girl  went  into  a  neighbor's 
house  one  day  and  some  apple  parings 
lay  on  a  plate  on  the  table.  After  sit- 
ting awhile  she  said,  "I  smell  apples." 
"Yes,"  the  lady  replied,  "I  guess  you 
smell  these  apple  parings  on  the  plate." 
"No,  no,"  said  she,  "'taint  them  I 
smell.    I  smell  whole  apples." 

Mrs.  Waldo  (of  Boston)— I  have  a  let- 
ter from  your  Uncle  James.  Penelope, 
who  wants  me  to  spend  the  summer  on 
his  farm.  Penelope  (dubiously)  —  Is 
there  any  society  in  the  neighborhood  ? 
Mrs.  Waldo— I've  heard  him  speak  of 
the  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  I  pre- 
sume they  are  pleasant  people. 

Little  Tommy  Ray  quarreled  with  his 
sister  and  wouid  not  kiss  and  be  friends. 
His  aunt  said,  "  Oh,  don't  you  remem- 
ber what  papa  read  at  family  prayers 
this  morning,  that  we  were  to  forgive 
seventy  times  seven  ?"  "Yes,"  replied 
Tommy,  "but  I  tickerlarly  noticed  it 
was  to  your  brother,  not  sister." 

Little  Margery,  playing  with  her  kit- 
ten, got  a  rather  severe  scratch  from 
the  animal.  Her  lip  trembled  for  an 
instant,  and  then  she  assumed  the  com- 
manding attitude  and  expression  that 
her  mother  had  assumed  under  some- 
what similar  circumstances  toward  her, 
and,  extending  her  hand  sternly, 
"  Titty,  dive  me  dat  pin." 

A  Sunday  school  teacher  asked  her 
class  if  they  knew  where  the  Garden  of 
Eden  was.  One  little  miss  held  up  her 
hand  and  said,  "I  know."  "Well, 
where  is  it  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 
"West  of  the  land  of  Nod."  "But," 
objected  the  teacher,  "how  do  you 
prove  that  ?"  "  Because  the  Bible  says 
the  land  of  Nod  was  east  of  Eden.  Then, 
of  course,  Eden  must  be  west  of  Nod." 
Could  anything  be  made  plainer  than 
that? 


The  Wonders  of  a  Watch. 


The  watch  carried  by  the  average 
man  is  composed  of  ninety-eight  pieces, 
and  its  manufacture  includes  more  than 
2000  distinct  and  separate  operations. 
Some  of  the  smaller  screws  are  so 
minute  that  the  unaided  eye  cannot  dis- 
tinguish them  from  steel  filings  or 
specks  of  dirt.  Under  a  powerful  mag- 
nifying glass  a  perfect  screw  is  re- 
vealed. The  slit  in  the  head  is  two- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  wide.  It  takes 
308,000  of  these  screws  to  weigh  a 
pound,  and  a  pound  is  worth  $1585. 

The  hairspring  is  a  strip  of  the  finest 
steel,  about  nine  and  one-half  inches 
long,  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  twenty-seven  ten-thousandths  of  an 
inch  thick.  It  is  coiled  up  in  spiral 
form  and  finely  tempered.  The  pro- 
cess of  tempering  these  springs  was 
long  held  as  a  secret  by  the  few  fortu- 
nate ones  possessing  it,  and  even  now 
it  is  not  generally  known 

The  strip  is  gauged  to  twenty-one 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  but  no  measur- 
ing instrument  has  as  yet  been  devised 
capable  of  fine  enough  gauging  to  de- 
termine beforehand  by  the  size  of  the 
strip  what  the  strength  of  the  finished 
spring  will  be.  A  twenty- thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  difference  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  strip  makes  a  difference  in 
the  running  of  a  watch  of  about  sixteen 
minutes  per  hour. 

The  value  of  these  springs,  when  fin- 
ished and  placed  in  watches,  is  enor- 
mous in  proportion  to  the  material 
from  which  they  are  made.  A  com- 
parison will  give  a  good  idea.  A  ton  of 
steel  made  up  into  hairsprings,  when  in 
watches,  is  worth  more  than  twelve 
and  one-half  times  the  value  of  the  same 
weight  in  pure  gold. 

Hairspring  wire  weighs  one-twentieth 
of  a  grain  to  the  inch.  One  mile  of 
wire  weighs  less  than  half  a  pound. 
The  balance  gives  five  vibrations  every 
second,  300  every  minute,  18,000  every 
hour,  432,000  every  day,  and  157,680,- 
000  every  year.  At  each  vibration  it 
rotates  about  one  and  one-fourth  times, 
which  makes  197,100,000j  revolutions 
every  year. 

In  order  that  we  may  better  under- 
stand the  stupendous  amount  of  labor 
performed  by  these  tiny  works,  let  us 
make  a  few  comparisons. 

Take,  for  illustration,  a  locomotive 
with  six-foot  driving  wheels.  Let  its 
wheels  be  run  until  they  are  given  the 
same  number  of  revolutions  that  a 
watch  makes  in  a  year,  and  they  will 
have  covered  a  distance  equal  to 
twenty-eight  complete  circuits  of  the 
earth.  All  this  a  watch  does  without 
other  attention  than  winding  once  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Strawberries  Preserved  Whole. — 
Cap  the  berries,  saving  all  the  juice 
that  flows  from  them.  Weigh  the  fruit 
and  allow  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  berries.  Put  sugar  and  juice 
into  a  preserving  kettle  and  cook  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  lay  in  the 
berries.  Simmer  for  seven  minutes, 
then  pour  the  berries,  and  the  juice 
with  them,  into  broad,  shallow  plates 
or  dishes,  cover  with  panes  of  glass  or 
pieces  of  mosquito  netting  and  set  in 
the  direct  rays  of  the  hot  sun,  taking 
them  into  the  house  at  night.  Do  this 
each  day  until  the  syrup  is  thick,  then 
pour  into  preserve  jars  and  seal. 

Fried  Tomatoes. — Tomatoes  are  so 
good  as  a  salad  that  it  seems  too  bad 
to  ever  cook  them.    Still,  fried  toma- 
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"PainkitteY 

(PERRY  DAVIS') 

Has  cured  more  eases  of  sickness 
than  any  other  medicine.  It's  the 
best  remedy  for 

Cramps. 

Colic, 

Diarrhoea,  Etc 

A  household  remedy. 


C   A  Continuous  Performance: 

"PRIMROSE" 
SALAD  OIL 


FLAVOR 

The  Kind  That  Satisfies 
The  Kind  That  Gratifies 


Western  Meat  Company, 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A 


toes  are  delicious  and  sometimes  may 
be  made  to  serve  in  place  of  a  meat 
dish  at  luncheon.  Slice  the  tomatoes 
without  peeling  into  rather  thick  slices. 
If  the  vegetable  is  overripe  it  will  fall 
to  pieces  in  the  pan,  so  be  sure  that  the 
slices  are  firm.  Dip  them  in  crumbs, 
brush  with  oil  and  again  dip  in  bread 
crumbs.  Fry  in  a  little  butter,  and 
just  before  taking  out  pour  into  the 
pan  half  a  cupful  of  sweet  cream.  Stir 
this  quickly  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the 
tomatoes. 

New  Egg  Test. 

The  purchaser  of  an  egsj  has  no  ready 
guide  by  which  he  may  judge  of  its  age; 
and,  as  the  term  "new-laid,"  as  em- 
ployed commercially,  has  such  elasticity 
that  it  may  mean  anything  from  a  few 
days  to  many  weeks,  he  is  always  at  a 
disadvantage.  A  new  and  simple  test 
has,  however,  been  discovered  by  which 
the  age  of  even  a  shop  egg  can  be  cor- 
rectly gauged,  the  method  being  based 
upon  its  floating  powers  in  brine. 

Everyone  knows  that  at  the  end  of  an 
egg  there  is  an  air  space,  and  that  while 
this  is  represented  by  a  mere  dimple  in 
a  really  fresh  specimen,  the  space  in- 
creases with  age,  and  that  extremity 
of  the  egg  naturally  becomes  more  and 
more  buoyant. 

A  perfectly  fresh  egg  will  assume  a 
horizontal  position  in  the  brine;  when  it 
is  from  three  to  five  days  old  the  end  tips 
up  and  its  long  axis  forms  an  angle  of 
20°;  at  eight  days  old  it  will  assume  an 
angle  of  45°,  at  fourteen  days  60°,  at 
three  weeks  75°,  and  when  a  month  old 
it  will  stand  vertically  upon  its  pointed 
end.  A  scale  is  attached  to  the  glass 
vessel  in  which  the  brine  is  held,  so  that 
the  angle  assumed  by  the  floating  egg 
can  be  easily  read  off. 


Risky  Business 

to  shave  with  unfit  soap. 
Take  no  such  chances. 
Stick  to  the  old  reliable. 

WILLIAMS'  iHo vANp 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  w..t  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlortnatlcn 
Ass*?  116:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110  Pull  course  tf 
Aftsav'ne  160    Established  1804    Send  for  circular. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-57-59-61  Firri  SI.,  Sin  Franeiaoo,  Cal. 

"LAKE,  MOFTITT  &  TOWNS          Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  *  CO   Portland,  Or. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQTJALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout.  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  810.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  Information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE.  Mgr..  FARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


USE 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORTS. 


These  supports  are  now  in  their  fourth  year,  and 
the  universal  verdict  is  "they  do  all  we  claim  for 
them."  Cheap  and  permanent.  Saves  your  trees 
No  breakage  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Samples  free  to  orchardists.  Write  for  particu- 
lars and  testimonials. 

H0YTS'  TREE  SUPPORT  CO.  (INC.) 

WatsnnviHr,  Tal. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  It  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Or.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

fHRAP  DATPC  California,  Washington, 
WIlDftr  t\f\  I  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRA N8-CONTIN BNT AL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  620 vi  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
U  S66  Dearborn  -».,  Chicago. 

«  9S6  Wflst  6tn  Mt    Lr>«  Aneelea 

WANTED.— Position  as  Foreman  on 
Ranch— Grain,  Fruit,  Stock. 

Address  J.  W.  G.,  Napa,  Cal 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  July  19,  1905. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   I  90*<®   80*         87*®  85', 

Thursday   89*®   88  85X®  84* 

Friday   88  @   86*         84*®  83* 

Saturday   87*®   86*         84*®  S3% 

Monday   86  @   84*         83*®  82* 

Tu  sday   85*®   84*         83«@  82'« 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday    56*@56  55*Ca>54* 

Thursday   56*(d55*  5.VBfei54* 

Friday   56*<o:55?ii  54Jl@54« 

Saturday   57*056*  55*@54* 

Monday   58*@56*  553»@54* 

Tuesday   57*@56*  55M@54* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May.  1906. 

Wednesday  II  46*@1  45*        (  @  

Thursday   1  44*@1  43«   @  

Frida\   1  43*@1  42*   •§>  

Saturday   1  44*ffll  43*   @  

Monday   1  43  ®I  41*   @  

Tuesday   1  43*®1  42*   ®  

Wheat. 

Local  prices  for  cash  wheat,  aside  from 
very  choice  old  crop  which  is  scarce,  had 
an  easier  tone  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  week,  but  prices  have  firmed  up 
again  and  the  market  is  now  price  stiff  at 
the  old  figures.  In  the  East  the  market 
has  been  more  or  less  influenced  by  specu- 
lative buying.  Liverpool  prices  were 
lower  during  a  portion  of  the  week  but 
have  now  fully  recovered.  It  is  now  pre- 
dicted that  there  will  be  no  movement 
from  the  East  in  wheat  this  year,  as 
there  will  be  some  surplus  on  the  coast 
from  present  indications.  The  market 
remains  very  short,  Northern  old  wheat 
being  especially  well  cleaned  up.  The 
mills  are  beginning  to  get  a  little  anxious 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  tho  supply 
on  hand  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
about  40%  of  that  now  on  hand  is  not  mill- 
able.  There  has  been  some  trading  in  De- 
cember wheat  at  ruling  prices.  The  Eng- 
lish spot  market  is  dull,  with  but  indiffer- 
ent operating.  The  grain  tonnage  at  San 
Francisco  and  on  the  way  is  16,887  as 
compared  with  3050  at  the  same  date  last 
year.  The  disengaged  tonnage  is  37,757 
compared  with  79,865  at  the  same  date 
last  year. 

California  Milling  SI  55   @1  65 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside  ——&  

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  50   @1  55 

Oregon  Club   1  50  ®1  55 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange. 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  ii.i:;-,  «  1.43 

Floor. 

Trading  in  flour  has  been  fairly  active 
during  the  past  week  with  steady  prices 
and  light  receipts.  Prices  remain  firm 
but  with  no  tendency  to  advance, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  good  milling  wheat.  The  job- 
bing movement  in  old  tlour  has  been  very 
small,  the  jobbers  for  the  most  part  pre- 
ferring to  wait  for  the  coming  in  of  a 
large  crop  of  Northern  wheat. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice                    3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras                      4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice                   4  50  ®5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing                      5  00  a 5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra                        3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra               8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

The  spot  market  for  barley  has  been 
much  easier  during  the  last  few  days 
owing  to  heavy  receipts.  Spot  feed  prices 
show  a  decline  of  about  2Ac.  A  good  deal 
of  off  grade  barley  is  now  being  offered 
here  and  is  finding  a  very  slow  sale.  There 
has  been  considerable  activity  in  Decem- 
ber barley,  the  price  dropping  as  low  as 
92Jc  during  a  portion  of  the  week.  Prices 
are  still  too  high  for  export,  but  shippers 
are  counting  on  the  heavy  receipts  to 
bring  values  down  to  an  export  basis. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  spot  II  00  ®l  02* 

Feed,  fair  to  good,  to  arrive   95  @  98a4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  old     @  

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @l  15 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   l  00  01  07* 

Oat*. 

Old  oats  are  now  pretty  well  out  of  the 
market  owing  to  an  increased  activity  in 
buying  during  the  current  week.  Red 
oats  show  an  increase  in  price,  some  hold- 
ings having  brought  $1.35  per  cental  for 
choice.  The  receipts  were  somewhat 
lighter  than  for  last  week  and  buyers  are 
beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  fu- 
tures, as  high  as  $1.35  being  offered  in  the 
local  market. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  I- 

White,  good  to  choice  

White,  poor  to  fair  

Milling  

Black  oats   1  45 

Red.  fair  to  choice  new   1  22*®  1  35 


Corn 

Tho  receipts  of  corn  have  been  small 
during  the  current  week  and  the  market 
is  a  little  weaker.  What  movement  there 
is  is  mostly  in  Eastern,  for  which  the 
prices  are  quotably  the  same  as  last  week, 
though  probably  a  shade  weaker. 

Large  White,  good  tochoiceCal  II  42*@1  47* 

Large  Yellow   1  40  @1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  47*@1  62* 

Egyptian  White    ®  

Egyptian  Brown    @  

Eastern,  sacked   1  35  ®1  45 

Kye. 

There  has  been  some  movement  in  rye 
during  the  current  week.  Receipts  were 
somewhat  heavier  but  not  enough  so  to 
affect  prices.  It  is  expected  that  the  old 
stock  now  held  will  be  well  cleaned  up  by 
the  time  the  new  crop  is  on  the  market. 

Good  to  choice  II  40   @1  45 

Buckwheat. 

The  movement  in  buckwheat  continues 
very  light.  Scarcely  sufficient  stock  can 
be  secured  by  the  mills  for  immediate 
wants.  Prices  quoted  are  largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice  12  K   @2  5fi 

Beans. 

Buying  in  the  local  bean  market  has 
been  good  during  the  current  week  and 
stocks  have  been  still  further  reduced, 
especially  in  black  eyes  and  pinks.  Large 
quantities  of  off-grade  pinks  and  consid- 
erable lots  of  off-grades  in  other  varieties 
have  been  received.  These  are  selling  at 
prices  ranging,  for  pinks,  from  $1.75  to 
$2.50.  No  stock  of  strictly  high-grade 
pinks  can,  however,  be  had  at  these  fig- 
ures. Limas,  bayos,  reds,  red  kidneys 
and  small  whites  are  now  scarce.  Large 
whites  are  more  plentiful  but  are  ex- 
pected to  be  cleaned  up  before  the  new 
crop  comes  in.  The  outlook  for  the 
growing  crop  is  good.  So  far,  no  future 
buying  is  reported  and  no  extensive  buy- 
ing of  futures  is  expected  for  some  time. 

Pea,  g<*il  to  choice,  100  lbs  I   @  

Small  White,  good  to  choice                3  30  ®3  60 

Small  White,  damaged                    1  50  ©2  75 

Large  White                                     2  50  @2  90 

Large  White,  damaged                      1  50  @2  40 

Pinks                                                   3  25  @3  90 

Pinks,  damaged                                 1  75  ®2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         3  65  @4  00 

Bayos,  damaged                                2  50  @3  50 

Red  Kidneys     @  

Reds                                                 6  00  @7  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice                         5  65  @5  75 

Black-eye  Beans                                3  00  @3  15 

Dried  Peas. 

There  have  been  some  small  receipts  of 
new  green  peas  but  not  of  sufficient  size 
to  enable  prices  to  be  quoted  and  it  will 
be  some  days  before  these  are  established. 
Some  have  been  sold  at  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  The  supply  of  old  stock  on  hand 
has  been  materially  diminished  the  cur- 
rent week.  The  stock  of  all  kinds  is 
very  low  and  prices  are  being  well  main- 
tained, though  the  demand  has  been  only 
fair. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  ®3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small     <a  

Niles   1  50  ®2  00 

Hops. 

The  hop  market  has  remained  very 
weak  during  tho  current  week,  due  to  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  buyers  to 
engage  in  handling  the  stock.  The  gen- 
eral conditions  suggest  that  the  near 
future  will  see  a  still  further  reduction  in 
prices,  owing  to  reported  large  9tocks  of 
1904  hops  still  held  in  the  hands  of  tho 
growers.  Hold  over  stocks  are  now  com- 
ing in  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
these  have  a  tendency  to  depress  the  mar- 
ket. Prices  on  1904  hops  are  about  as  here- 
tofore, although  it  is  claimed  that  some 
sales  were  made  this  week  at  as  low  as 
16ic.  Future  contracts  for  1905  hops  due 
to  arrive  in  about  sixty  days  have  been 
closed  at  as  low  as  from  15c  to  16c  on  the 
ranches.  It  is  estimated  by  buyers'  inter- 
ests that  about  3500  bales  of  hops  are  now 
held  in  first  hands  in  California,  and  that 
on  the  entire  coast  23,000  bales  are  held. 

Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal         16*ffl  20 

Wool. 

The  local  wool  market  remains  very 
quiet,  in  sympathy  with  the  Eastern 
market,  but  with  prices  ruling  firm  as 
quoted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  wool  now  on  hand  is  very  limited.  In 
fact,  the  market  is  almost  clear  of  all 
grades,  most  of  the  spring  clip  having 
found  a  ready  market  in  the  East.  A  few 
light  holdings  of  scoured  wool  are  still  to 
be  found  and  are  being  sold  as  fast  as 
offered  at  current  prices.  A  few  contracts 
have  been  made  for  fall  wool  but  the 
trading  in  futures  has  been  very  limited 
and  at  varying  prices.  Most  dealers  have 
withdrawn  from  the  market  entirely  and 
only  a  very  desultory  trade  can  be  ex- 
pected until  the  fall  shearing  commences, 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  27  (S30 

Northern,  free   25  ®27 

Northern,  defective  22  ®24 

Middle  County,  free  25  ®— 

Middle  County,  defective  20  @22 


San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  20  @22 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  15  @18 

Oregon,  valley  26  ©28 

Eastern  Oregon  16  (g,22 

Nevada  20  ®2t 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  is  very  weak  just  a* 
present,  owing  to  heavy  arrivals.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  decline  in  prices 
all  along  the  line,  and  hay  is  still  arriving 
at  an  average  of  probably  1200  tons  daily. 
Monday's  receipts  were  1400  tons  and 
Tuesday's  1000  tons.  The  bulk  of  receipts 
consists  of  medium  wheat,  and  wheat  and 
oat  hay  which  is  selling  at  $10  and  $11  per 
ton.  If  the  present  run  of  receipts  keeps 
up  it  seems  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
drop  of  $1  or  $2  next  week.  The  bulk  of 
the  crop  is  still  unsold,  as  both  dealers 
and  consumers  are  looking  for  lower 
prices.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year's 
crop  will  run  25%  larger  than  that  of  last 
year.    Old  hay  is  no  longer  quoted. 

NEW  HAT. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  I  8  50  ®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat                             7  00  @  12  00 

Tame  Oat                                     6  00  ®  11  50 

Wild  Oat                                         5  00  (ai  8  00 

Alfalfa,  prime                           10  00  (S   

Alfalfa,  poor  to  fair                       6  00  (a)  7  00 

OLD  BAY. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  1950  ®14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  ®  13  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  00  @  11  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00  ®   8  00 

Barley   7  00  ■   9  00 

Clover   6  00  @  900 

Stock  hay   5  00  @   6  50 

Compressed  -.   10  00  2  13  00 

Straw,  v  bale   30  @  50 

Mlllstuffs. 

The  supply  of  bran  and  middlings  now 
in  the  market  continues  very  short  and 
it  now  looks  as  though  there  might  be  an 
acute  scarcity  before  a  new  supply  comes 
in.  The  demand  is  reported  good  for  the 
general  line  of  millstuffs.  Prices  are  gen- 
erally firm  at  previous  quotations. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ft  ton  118  00  (S  20  00 

Bran,  *  ton                                  21  00  ®  22  00 

Middlings                                     25  50  @  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon                              21  50  @  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled                             21  50  ®  22  00 

Cornmeal                                    30  00  2  30  50 

Cracked  Corn                               30  00  @  31  00 

Oilcake  Meal                                 33  50  2  35  00 

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal                  21  00  (a)  22  00 

Seeds. 

The  seed  market  is  a  shade  quieter  than 
at  last  report,  but  with  little  appreciable 
changes  in  prices.  There  has  been  no 
movement  in  alfalfa  for  several  weeks 
past  and  prices  are  merely  nominal.  Flax 
shows  a  slight  decline  since  last  quota- 
tions, $2.50  being  the  highest  offered  in 
the  local  market  for  choice. 

Flax   12  25  @  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25   @  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   — ®— 

Canary   6^13  6* 

Rape   2*@  3 

Hemp   3*@— 

Timothy   5  ®  5* 

Honey. 

There  is  now  plenty  of  new  honey  of 
good  quality  on  the  market,  but  it  is 
moving  slowly  and  prices  continue  weak. 
Prices  for  all  grades  of  both  extracted 
comb  honey  are  ruling  lower  than  last 
year  and  even  at  the  low  prices  there  is  a 
tendency  for  stock  to  accumulate. 

Extracted,  Water  White   5  ®— 

Extracted,  White  4*@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @— 

Extracted,  Amber   3  @  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*@— 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11  @— 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

The  market  for  beeswax  is  reported 
steady,  with  no  change  in  prices  and  no 
great  volume  of  business. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  lb  S7  @29 

Dark  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Heats. 

The  market  is  very  slow,  but  with 
prices  on  beef  and  mutton  held  firm  at 
prices  quoted.  There  has  been  a  slight 
advance  in  the  price  of  small  veal,  the 
price  being  now  from  8@9c.  The  hog 
market  shows  up  a  little  easier,  owing  to 
large  receipts  for  the  current  week. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   5  (3  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4*®  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3*@  4* 

Mutton— ewes,  9@7c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   6*<3  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   6*@  5* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*®  b% 

Veal,  large,  »n>   5  @7 

Veal,  small,  •»  rt>   8  @  9 

Lamb,  yearlings,  V  lb   8  ffl— 

Lamb,  spring,  $fb   8  IS  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hide  prices  are  very  firm  again  this 
week,  values  going  up  about  Ac  in  the 
leading  varieties.  The  Eastern  market  is 
very  firm  for  all  sound  hides  and  the  local 
market  has  responded  to  a  large  extent. 
Tallow  continues  very  low  and  the  de- 
mand continues  weak. 


Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  outs,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fbs  12  @—      11   @  — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  tbs  11   @—      10  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs  11  ®—      10  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fbs.  .11  @—  10  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  11  @—      10  @— 

Stags   7  ®8       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  10*®—     10  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  @—      11  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  ®—      12  ®— 

Dry  Hides  19  ®—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  16  @17      15  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tbs  20  @2l     19  ®— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1  50@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   90®  1  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling.  »  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  00®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50@— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*@3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  for  bags  is  in  very  good 
shape.  The  stock  now  on  hand  is  very 
large  and  has  been  increased  by  recent 
heavy  receipts,  but  the  demand  has  been 
so  brisk  that  prices  are  well  maintained  at 
the  figures  quoted.  Wool  sacks  show  an 
advance  of  lc  over  last  quotations,  the 
ruling  price  being  33c. 

Bean  Bags  I  f>H® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6  ®7* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7*®7M 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July .     — ©— 

Wool  Sacks,  4-fb   S3  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  3* fb   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Receipts  of  both  local  and  Eastern  poul- 
try continue  quite  heavy  and  the  market 
is  ruling  rather  oasy— almost  dull.  Even 
at  present  quotations  many  sales  are 
forced,  as  the  trade  is  not  overanxious  to 
buy.  Small  squabs  are  neglected,  there 
being  no  demand  for  them  at  present. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  V  lb  I  24  ®  27 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  %  fb   19  @  21 

Turkeys,  live  hens  »  tb   18  @  20 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   4  00  1  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  50  @  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  @  6  00 

Fryers   3  50  ®40O 

Broilers,  large   8  50  @  3  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  ®  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   350  @400 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   3  00  @  4  50 

Geese,  »  pair   I  25  f  IN 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  25  ®  1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  25  ®  1  60 

Bntter. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  past 
week  has  been  rather  a  dull  one,  prices 
are  firm,  showing  an  advance  of  about  2c 
in  all  the  better  grades.  For  some  reason 
there  has  been  an  acute  scarcity  of  good 
butter  for  several  days  past.  Operators 
in  this  market,  however,  look  for  a  sta- 
tionary market  for  some  time  to  come,  as 
prices  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
any  further  advance  would  lead  to  a  pull- 
ing out  of  storage  butter. 

Creamery,  extras,  f»  lb   23  (324 

Creamery,  firsts   21  @22 

Creamery,  seconds   18  @20 

Dairy.  Belect   20  <a:U 

Dairy,  firsts   17  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   17  ®— 

Mixed  Store   16  ®17 

Cheese. 

Cheese  is  still  weak  with  continued 
large  arrivals  and  no  particular  demand. 
Some  poor  cheese  has  come  in  again  this 
week  as  a  result  of  last  week's  hot  weather, 
though,  on  the  whole,  the  quality  shows 
improvement.  Some  of  the  best  fancy 
cheese  is  still  quoted  at  10c;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  market  may  be  considered 
slightly  lower  than  a  week  ago. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9*@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9* 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®  9* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @12 

Eastern,  new   12*@13* 

Eggs. 

Eggs  moved  up  2c  more  this  week  and 
all  available  lots  of  good  stock  have 
cleaned  up  readily.  There  is  a  possibility 
of  a  further  advance,  although  any  not- 
able upward  movement  in  prices  will  un- 
doubtedly be  followed  by  the  bringing  of 
storage  eggs  into  the  market.  Receipts 
are  fairly  large  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  Receipts  of  store  eggs  require  care- 
ful assorting  and  are  dull. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  24  ®25 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  21  @22 

California,  good  to  choice  store   16  ®17 

Eastern  firsts   17*<g»18 

Eastern  seconds   15  ®17 

Potatoes. 

Potatoes  are  coming  in  more  freely  this 
week  and  prices  have  receded  accordingly. 
The  quality  is  showing  up  well,  the  re- 
ceipts this  week  being  riper  and  generally 
of  a  better  holding  quality  than  hereto- 
fore. Salinas  Burbanku  are  now  in  fair 
supply,  the  price  being  quoted  at  from 
$1  to  $1.10.  Some  potatoes  which  were 
burned  by  the  recent  hot  weather  had 
been  selling  at  low  figures,  but  these  have 
now  been  disposed  of. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  V  cental   50  (S  60 

Cal.  Burbanks,  »  cental   50  @  75 
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Salinas  Burbanks   1  00  ©  1  10 

Chile  Garnet,  *  cental   50  @  60 

White  Rose,  *  cental   50  @  65 

Vegetables. 

The  vegetable  market  continues  very 
dull,  owing  to  the  very  unreliable  state  of 
the  weather.  There  is  practically  no 
asparagus  now  in  the  market.  Rhubarb 
is  also  nearly  exhausted.  Summer  squash 
shows  a  slight  weakness,  only  the  very 
choice  grades  bringing  the  maximum  quo- 
tation. The  demand  for  tomatoes  is  very 
light  and  the  receipts  large,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  has  been  a  notable 
drop  in  prices,  50c  per  crate  being  the 
highest  figure  offered.  It  is  getting  very 
late  for  red  onions,  which  will  probably 
be  entirely  out  of  the  market  in  a  week 
or  two. 


Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  ^  lb   5  @  6V4 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  $  ft   3(4©  4 

Beans,  Lima,  #  ft   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  #  ft   Wt®  3 

Beans,  Wax,  ^ft   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  fts. . .  50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  $  crate   —  @  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  $  ft   5  @  8 

Garlio,  #ft   3  @  5 

Mushrooms,  ^ft  fb   —  ©  — 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  ^  ctl.  1  15  @  1  25 

Onions,  New  Red,  $  ctl   60  (a!  75 

Peas,  Green,  f>  sack   1  00  @  1  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  lb   8  @  10 

Peppers,  Green,  $  lb   10  m  15 

Rhubarb,  #  box   50  @  75 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   30  ©  — 

Tomatoes,     box  or  crate   35  @  50 


Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
30  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Freata  Fruits. 

Fresh  fruits  have  been  coming  in  freely 
during  the  past  few  days  and  prices  are 
generally  lower.  Most  varieties  show  up 
better  in  quality  than  last  week,  although 
a  good  many  off  quality  apricots  are 
being  received.  Most  of  the  apricots  are 
coming  in  in  bulk  at  prices  ranging  from 
$10  to  $20,  with  but  little  of  the  fruit  real- 
izing the  latter  figure.  Loganberries  are 
quoted  higher,  with  but  very  little  stock 
in  the  market.  Pigs  are  also  held  more 
firmly  than  last  week.  Peaches  are  more 
plentiful  and  are  lower  in  price,  but  are 
selling  well.  Pears  are  of  good  quality 
and  are  selling  as  high  as  $60  per  ton  in 
bulk.  In  40-pound  boxes  pears  are  of 
even  quality  and  are  selling  at  from  $1.50 
to  $1.75.  Grapes  are  still  scarce,  those  in 
the  market  being  held  at  the  same  figures 
as  last  week.  Bulk  plums  are  now  selling 
at  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton. 


Apples,  choice  to  select,  *  50-)b  bx  100  ©  125 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box  75  ($  90 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  40-ft  box..  35  ©  60 

Apricots,  in  bulk,  $  ton   10  00  @  20  00 

Apricots,     box   25  ©  50 

Blackberries,  $  chest   1  25  ©  2  50 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate   1  35  ffl  — 

Cantaloupes,  $  standard  crate   2  00  ffl  — 

Crabapples,  $  large  box   50  ©  05 

Currants,  $  chest   4  00  ©  5  50 

Figs,  $  one  layer   50  ©  75 

Pigs,  *  two  layer   1  25  (o>  1  50 

Gooseberries,  English,     lb   —  @  — 

Gooseberries,  other  kinds,  ft   —  @  — 

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate   1  00  ©  — 

Huckleberries,  1*  lb   12^4©  — 

Loganberries,  V  chest   3  50  ©  5  00 

Peaches,  $  large  box   50  @  85 

Peaches,  f>  small  box   35  ©  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  choice,  40- 
ft  box   1  50  @  1  75 

Pears,  Dearborn  Seedling,  40-tb.  bx  75  ©  100 

Plums,  large,  *  crate   40  ©  60 

Plums,  ordinary,      box   30  ©  50 

Plums,  Simoni,  $  crate   65  ©  75 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  ^  crate   40  @  65 

Raspberries,  $  chest   3  00  ffl  5  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  V  chest  2  00  @  4  00 

Strawberries,  large  var..  *  chest.  2  00  @  2  50 

Watermelons,  $  doz   1  00  @  2  50 

Whortleberries,  ft  ft   9  ffl  10 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  movement  in  dried  fruits  continues 
to  be  very  light.  Growers  are  backward 
in  selling  their  product  at  present  prices 
and  San  Francisco  buyers  show  no  inclin- 
ation to  offer  more.  Some  little  interest 
is  being  taken  in  prunes,  but  so  far  no 
considerable  transactions  are  reported. 
New  crop  dried  peaches  are  just  coming 
in,  but  prices  have  not  yet  been  definitely 
fixed.  Apricots  of  the  new  crop  are 
arriving  quite  freely,  but  the  quality  is 
rather  poor  owing  partly  to  the  heat  and 
partly  to  the  presence  of  scale.  Dried 
plums  of  the  new  crop  are  not  yet  on  the 
market,  but  the  first  arrivals  are  ex- 
pected shortly.  Old  crop  plums  are  ex- 
ceedingly dull  and  the  market  for  these  is 
weak: 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  60-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5  @6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  —  @— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  ft  5  @  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  V£ 

Pigs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  65  @60 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  ft  lb. . .  5  ® 

Nectarines,  red,  ft  lb   —ffl  iyt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5H@  6% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7  @  8 

Pears,  standard,  ft  ft   7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7H@11 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4tf@  5)4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  ffl  7« 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5K@  1% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   — @— 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes.  — <§> — c ;  40-50s,  4M@4tfc; 
50-608,  3@3Mc;   60-708,  2K@25i£c;   70-80S,    2@2«C ; 
80-908,  lX@2o;  90-1008,  \%®\ TsC  ;  small,  l*@lKc. 
COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  siloed   2K@  2J£ 

Apples,  quartered     8  @  3M 


Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   3  @  3H 

Pigs,  Black   4 

Raising. 

The  raisin  market  is  unchanged  as  to 
prices,  although  there  is  a  steady  demand, 
and  there  would  probably  be  considerable 
business  except  for  the  uncertainty  of  the 
situation  as  to  the  coming  crop.  The  new 
organization  of  growers  is  still  undecided 
as  to  its  future  action,  and  pending  the 
decision  but  little  future  buying  will  be 
done. 

crop  or  1904. 
(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 


London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-ft  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box   90  @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3  @  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4  @4j^c 

4-  Crown  Standard  4\@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  4  @  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  6  @6%o 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  iytc 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4^c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  3\c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  market  is  without  change 
since  last  week.  All  the  leading  varieties 
are  held  at  precisely  the  same  figures. 
Lemons  are  weaker  and  limes  are  stronger. 
Grape  fruit  is  unchanged. 


Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, ft  bx  2  75  @3  00 

Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  ft  box.  1  50  @2  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  ft  box     ffl  

Oranges,  Valencias,  ft  box   2  25  @3  50 

Oranges,  Mandarins,  small   1  50  @1  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box        2  75  @3  00 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  00  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  @2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  ft  box   5  00  @8  00 


Nuts. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the 
cleaning  up  on  the  nut  market  before  the 
new  crop  comes  in.  Almost  all  varieties  of 
almonds  are  out  of  first  hands,  and  of  wal- 
nuts the  only  varieties  held  in  first  hands 
to  any  extent  are  number  1  and  number  2 
hard  shells  and  number  2  soft  9hells. 
These  are  expected  to  clean  up  easily  be- 
fore the  new  crop  comes  in. 


Chestnuts,  Italian,  ft  ft  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5J4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   7  @  7V4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   7  ®  754 


Wine. 

The  local  wine  market  is  in  good  shape. 
Prices  continue  very  firm  with  a  slight 
tendency  to  advance.  Advices  from  Lodi 
say  that  the  California  Wine  Association 
is  offering  $12  per  ton  for  wine  grapes  in 
that  locality  and  that  some  growers  are 
signing  at  this  price.  A  raise  in  price  is 
expected,  as  all  districts  have  not  the 
same  prospect  for  a  big  yield  that  the 
northern  San  Joaquin  valley  has.  It  is 
reported  that  the  outlook  in  the  dry  wine 
districts  is  for  a  much  heavier  crop  than 
last  year,  while  in  the  sweet  wine  districts 
the  crop  will  average  somewhat  less  than 
last  year. 


Rocky  Ford  Melons.— Lindsay  Ga- 
zette, July  14:  Our  first  year's  experi- 
ment in  growing  Rocky  Ford  melons  has 
developed  many  points  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  better  understood  in  the 
future.  Only  so  far  as  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  just  what  is  required  in  the 
work  of  planting,  cultivating  and  irrigat- 
ing has  the  experiment  been  a  failure, 
while  on  the  other  hand  many  evidences 
show  that  thorough  success  may  be  real- 
ized in  future  undertakings.  Out  of  quite 
a  large  acreage  planted  here  the  profit- 
able bearing  will  not  perhaps  exceed 
thirty  acres,  from  which  regular  daily 
shipments  by  express  are  now  going  to 
near-by  markets.  Many  plantings  failed 
because  the  soil  was  not  tended  properly 
during  the  rains  just  after  the  seed  was 
planted;  others  had  plants  come  up  only 
to  be  taken  by  ground  squirrels  in  locali- 
ties where  these  pests  should  first  have 
been  poisoned  off,  and  others  who  had 
good  vines  later  in  the  season  found  them- 
selves short  on  the  irrigation  question. 


To  Soften  Hard  Water.  —  Hard 
water  is  injurious  to  the  complexion 
and  therefore  should  never  be  used  for 
washing  the  face  until  it  has  been  made 
soft  through  the  use  of  an  oatmeal  or 
bran  bag.  This  bag  should  be  made  of 
a  couple  of  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth 
and  large  enough  to  use  in  the  place  of 
a  wash  cloth.  Orange  and  lemon  peel 
are  also  water  softeners.  Instead  of 
throwing  away  the  peel  of  the  above 
fruits  put  them  into  the  toilet  pitcher, 
and  it  will  perfume  the  water  as  well 
as  soften  it.  An  occasional  face  bath 
of  rose  water  or  elder  flower  water  is 
excellent,  and  is  especially  useful  for 
greasy  skins  or  those  which  show  a 
slight  growth  of  down,  and  for  which 
creams  are  not  admissible. 


THE  KENNEL. 


Dog  Hints. 

They  call  me  Mike.  I'm  a  thorough- 
bred, from  nose- tip  to  tail-tip,  and 
master  says  I  know  so  much  about  dogs 
and  men  that  I  ought  to  tell  a  thing  or 
two.    So  I'm  going  to. 

For  instance,  if  you  were  taking  care 
of  someone's  property  and  a  bad  looking 
man  came  along,  you'd  ask  what  he 
wanted,  wouldn't  you  ?  Well,  if  a  dog 
does  just  that  same  thing  in  the  best 
and  only  way  he  knows  how,  everybody 
says  he  is  savage  and  dangerous.  Now, 
if  a  stranger  who  smells  evil  (we  dogs 
tell  good  from  evil  by  our  noses  not  by 
our  eyes),  I  growl  to  see  if  it  scares  him, 
If  it  does,  I  just  let  him  see  that  I  am 
on  to  him,  and  he'd  better  keep  out  of 
the  yard.  If  he  keeps  right  on  and 
speaks  to  me  and  goes  to  the  door  like 
an  honest  man,  I  bark  and  wag  my  tail 
to  let  him  know  it  is  alright. 

Some  fool  men  think  that  if  a  dog  barks 
loud  at  them  that  they  are  dangerous. 
They  don't  know  enough  to  look  to  see  if 
he  is  wagging  his  tail.  No  dog  ever 
bites  a  person  at  whom  he  wags  his  tail, 
but  if  I  stick  my  nose  and  tail  out  on  a 
line  with  my  back  it  is  about  time  to  get 
over  the  fence.  When  a  dog  does  that 
he  means  business. 

A  neighbor's  dog  was  telling  me  how  a 
friend  of  his  master's  could  understand 
just  what  dogs  mean  by  their  bark, 
growl  or  actions.  "He  came  into  my 
yard,"  said  the  other  dog,  "and  into 
the  barn  1  was  taking  care  of,  to  get 
something.  I  jumped  at  him,  but  all 
he  did  was  to  say:  'What's  the  matter 
with  you  ?  Go  back  in  your  box,  quick, 
or  I'll  pull  all  your  teeth  out.'  Now  if 
he  had  stopped  or  looked  scared,  I'd 
have  had  a  piece  of  his  leg  before  he 
could  wink." 

Lots  of  people  make  a  mistake  by  pat- 


ting a  strange  dog  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  way  to  make  up  to  a  strange  dog  is 
to  stoop  down,  stick  out  your  hand,  palm 
up,  and  pat  him  on  the  chest  between 
the  front  legs,  or  on  the  throat.  A  dog 
loves  that.  But  before  you  touch  him 
at  all  let  him  smell  your  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment. If  the  dog  growls  when  he  smells 
your  hand  let  him  alone;  if  he  licks  it  he 
is  your  friend.  You  see  it  is  this  way: 
when  a  man  wants  to  cuff  a  dog  he  does 
it  on  the  top  of  the  head  or  on  the  ears, 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  up.  If  your 
palm  is  up  and  under  his  jaw  he  knows 
you  do  not  mean  to  cuff  him.  While  the 
dog  may  not  make  friends,  he  will  not 
bite  you.  No  dog  will  ever  bite  a  per- 
son who  is  stooping  over  or  sitting  on 
the  heels.  No  matter  how  savage  he 
is,  he  won't  bite. 

There  are  lots  of  fool  persons  in  this 
world.  Just  because  I  am  a  bull  terrier 
they  think  I  am  dangerous.  My  master 
has  a  small  boss  about  five  years  old.  I 
guess  she's  what  they  call  his  daughter, 
but  he  calls  her  "sweetheart."  When 
she  was  a  baby  I  was  a  puppy.  We're 
true  friends.  Well,  there  is  nothing  she 
likes  better  than  when  I  am  gnawing  a 
bone  to  put  one  of  her  fat  arms  around 
my  neck  and  take  the  bone  away  from 
me  with  the  other  hand.  I  have  heard 
some  women  who  live  near  say.  when 
they  saw  it,  "How  dare  you  let  that 
child  touch  that  horrid  bull-dog  when 
he's  eating  ? "  Now  wouldn't  that 
make  you  bark  ?  Why,  when  she  puts 
her  arms  about  my  neck  and  kisses  my 
ear  and  says:  "Me  loves  oo  Mity,"  I 
tremble  all  over,  and  feel  just  like  I  do 
when  I  smell  beeksteak  cooking.  You 
human's  don't  know  how  a  dog  longs  to 
make  you  understand  what  he  feels  and 
means,  and  when  a  dog  finds  someone 
like  my  master  and  my  master's  little 
boss,  who  understands  him  to  the  least, 
cock  of  the  ear,  he  is  just  simply  happy. 
— Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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FORESTRY. 


The  New  State  Forester. 


As  already  stated  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  the  last  Legislature 
provided  for  a  new  department  of  for- 
estry. The  Sacramento  Union  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  T. 
Allen  as  State  Forester  and  describes 
his  duties  and  relations.  He  is  to  have 
a  salary  of  $2400,  and  to  operate  in 
conjunction  with  and  under  direction  of 
the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  which 
consists  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State  and  Attorney-General. 

The  Act  creating  the  office  was 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature.  It 
provides  that  the  appointee  shall  be  a 
technically  trained  forester,  his  quali- 
fications being  determined  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  Mr.  Allen  holds. 
He  is  to  be  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Forestry,  and  he  has  the  appointment 
of  two  assistant  foresters.  The  new 
board  will  have  charge  and  supervision 
of  Redwood  Park  and  the  Mount  Ham- 
ilton and  any  other  State  parks.  He 
is  to  co  operate  with  counties,  cities 
and  towns  and  individuals  in  promoting 
enforcement  of  the  laws  for  forest 
preservation  and  in  planting  to  that 
end. 

What  the  Forester  Must  Do.— The 
new  officer  is  to  compile  and  publish 
the  laws  of  forestry,  and  distribute 
abstracts  of  them  to  all  fire  wardens. 
He  is  to  post  cloth  printed  notices 
through  forests  containing  warnings 
relative  to  fires  in  forests  and  the  tres- 
pass laws,  and  is  to  post  them  also  on 
highways,  around  lakes  frequented  by 
tourists,  camping  places  and  summer 
resorts  and  other  points. 

Mr.  Allen  will  divide  the  State  into 
ti  re  districts,  and  any  county  or  com- 
bination of  four  counties  may  be  made 
a  fire  district.  He  may  appoint  as 
many  voluntary  fire  wardens  as  indi- 
viduals or  counties  may  see  fit  to  pay 
for,  and  all  fire  wardens  and  foresters 
are  to  have  the  powers  of  peace  officers 
to  arrest  without  warrant  for  violation 
of  State  or  Federal  forestry  laws. 
Fire  wardens  have  the  power  to  call 
out  citizens  to  aid  them  in  putting  out 
fires,  only  those  between  16  and  50 
years  being  subject  to  call,  and  only 
the  able-bodied. 

The  Laws  to  Be  Obeyed. — District 
Attorneys  are  to  prosecute  offenders 
to  aid  the  Forester  in  his  enforcement 
of  the  forestry  laws.  In  times  of  stress 
the  latter  may  organize  and  maintain  a 
fire  patrol.  The  forester  has  the  right 
to  require  obedience  to  all  forest  regu 
lations  by  loggers,  campers  and  lum- 
bermen, and  to  enforce  observance  of 
the  "dry  season"  forest  regulations 
provided  by  law. 

Forester's  Qualifications.  —  Mr. 
Allen  comes  fully  qualified  for  his  office 
by  reason  of  technical  education  and 
six  years'  experience  in  the  West  under 
the  Federal  Government.  In  an  inter- 
view with  a  Union  reporter  he  said 
that  he  wished  to  be  known  not  as  a 
theorist  come  out  from  Washington  as 
such,  l>ut  as  a  man  having  practical 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  California, 
where  he  long  resided — one  familiar 
with  the  forests  of  all  the  State,  with 
the  irrigation  systems  and  the  needs  of 
the  State  generally.  He  says  that 
without  such  knowledge  and  experience 
he  would  have  taken  up  the  work  with 
great  reluctance. 

What  the  Forester  Will  Do. — "I 
will  have,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  "the  duty 
of  advising  the  people  concerning  the 
forestry  of  the  State.  I  expect  that 
for  some  time  my  activity  will  relate 
most  largely  to  the  matter  of  preven- 
tion of  forest  fires.  The  endeavor  will 
be  to  educate  and  persuade  the  people, 
first  by  disseminating  information 
showing  how  profoundly  their  interests 
are  involved  in  the  forestry  question. 
I  shall  strive  to  get  the  co-operation  of 
lumber  dealers,  loggers,  timbermen 
and  millmen,  huuters  and  all  others,  so 
as  to  enlist  them  cordially  in  the  work 
the  State  is  entering  upon. 

"  Not  much  will  be  done,  therefore, 
it  first   regarding  promoting  young 


growth,  planting,  reforestizatiou,  etc.; 
all  that  will  come  later." 

In  a  sense  he  will  co-operate  with  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  forest  fires 
and  their  prevention,  but  only  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  and  then  only  when 
time  from  his  State  duties  will  permit, 
for  he  is  first  a  State  officer.  Mr. 
Allen  has  for  several  years  been  a 
forest  inspector  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  West.  He  will  in  his 
new  relation  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pub- 
lic domain,  but  only  advise  regarding 
forest  reserves,  which  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Wants  to  Be  Practical.  —  Mr. 
Allen's  idea  is  to  endeavor  to  carry  out 
a  practical  policy,  one  that  the  people 
will  see  to  be  to  their  immediate  bene- 
fit, and  which  relates  itself  rather 
closely  to  the  great  irrigation  question. 
He  thinks  that  his  duties  will  take  him 
out  of  his  office  half,  if  not  more,  of 
his  time,  but  at  first,  and  until  the 
preparation  of  working  plans  is  com 
pleted,  he  will  be  confined  to  his  office. 
He  expects  and  asks  the  cordial  assist- 
ance and  sympathy  of  all  the  people  in 
preserving  the  forests  of  the  State, 
and  thereby  promoting  all  allied  in- 
terests. 

The  New  Forester. — Mr.  Allen  is  a 
young  man  of  agreeable  presence, 
rather  reserved,  thoroughly  in  love 
with  the  calling  of  his  life,  but  not  an 
enthusiast — rather  a  man  who  takes 
his  work  seriously  and  who  is  backed 
by  a  determined  disposition  and  just 
the  necessary  self-confidence  to  main- 
tain him  at  the  hard  working  point  all 
the  time.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
State  officers  generally,  and  created 
among  them  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion. He  was  highly  recommended  for 
the  place  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  head  of 
the  United  States  Forestry  Depart- 


ment. 


Forest  Service. 


From  July  1  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
is  to  be  officially  known  as  the  Forest 
Service.  The  change  was  made  by 
Congress  last  winter,  when  it  provided 
for  the  Government  work  in  forestry 
during  the  coming  year,  and  signalized 
an  important  advance  in  the  scope  of 
that  work.  The  actual  control  and 
administration  of  the  national  forest 
reserves,  formerly  under  the  charge  of 
the  Land  Office  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Forest  Service,  the  only  branch  of  the 
public  service  possessed  of  the  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge  necessary  for 
the  enlightened  care  and  use  of  the  for- 
ests. This  means  that  the  reserves 
are  to  be  made  to  yield  to  the  people  of 
the  country  the  largest  benefits  which 
intelligent  management  can  get  out  of 
them.  Use,  not  reservation  from  use, 
is  the  essential  purpose  for  which  they 
exist — but  use  under  such  conditions  as 
shall  make  their  benefits  permanent. 

Control  of  the  reserves  was  turned 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  last 
February,  and  the  necessary  reorgan- 
ization is  now  well  advanced.  In  tak- 
ing up  its  new  work,  however,  the 
Forest  Service  will  not  abandon  any 
part  of  the  old  field  of  the  Bureau.  Its 
broad  purpose  will  continue  to  be  the 
furtherance  by  every  possible  means  of 
the  movement  to  introduce  practical 
forestry  everywhere.  It  will  do  its 
utmost  to  assist  this  movement  among 
private  owners  and  in  the  several 
States,  not  only  by  scientific  investiga- 
tions, but  by  advice  and  co-operation  in 
the  actual  work  of  applying  forestry. 
This  is  imperatively  demanded  if  the 
general  welfare  is  not  to  suffer  pro- 
foundly in  the  future  from  a  shortage 
of  timber  supply.  The  Forest  Service 
will  continue  the  studies  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, of  methods  of  making  timber  more 
durable,  of  tree  planting,  and  of  all 
subjects  which  can  promote  wiser  and 
more  profitable  use  of  our  second  great- 
est resource — for  in  the  value  of  their 
total  contribution  to  our  needs  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  forest  products 
stand  next  to  those  of  agriculture. 

The  field  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
has  expanded  remarkably  in  the  past 
few  years.    The  first  Government  rec- 


ognition of  forestry  was  in  1876,  when 
Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  a 
skilled  man  to  prosecute  a  study  of 
forest  conditions,  needs  and  uses,  and 
make  a  report  to  Congress.  This  office 
was  continued  until  the  Division  of  For- 
estry was  created,  July  1,  1886.  Then 
from  a  mere  office  of  information  the 
Division  stepped  suddenly  into  the  field 
of  actual  operations,  demonstrating  by 
example  how  forestry  could  be  made  to 
pay,  and  thus  furnishing  the  one  argu- 
ment needed  to  convert  private  owners 
from  scepticism  as  to  the  practicable- 
ness  of  a  theory  to  the  acceptance  of 
a  proved  fact.  When  this  was  ac- 
complished a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  American  forestry  opened.  Since 
that  time  no  single  step  forward  has 
been  so  important  as  that  which  the 
use  of  the  new  name,  Forest  Service, 
now  marks.  This  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  especially  the  people  of  the 
West,  where  the  reserves  are,  will  come 
to  realize  as  they  grasp  the  fact  that, 
scientifically  and  efficiently  adminis 
tered,  the  reserves  will  soon  reach 
their  highest  efficiency  as  contributors 
to  the  wealth  and  permanent  develop- 
ment of  the  regions  in  which  they  lie. 


Trained  Foresters  in  Demand. 


The  demand  for  foresters  is  increas- 
ing rapidly  both  for  State  work  and 
with  private  owners.  Many  States 
now  have  forest  commissions,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  have  State  foresters.  A 
trained  forester  at  $2400  a  year  and 
two  assistant  foresters  at  $1200  each 
are  wanted  by  California.  Wisconsin 
wants  an  assistant  forester  at  $1*)00, 
Indiana  a  forester  to  take  charge  of  its 
State  reserve,  and  Washington  offers 
$1800  a  year  for  a  trained  forester.  In 
many  other  States  the  advisability  of 
creating  the  office  of  State  Forester 
has  been  under  discussion  this  year,  and 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  when 
such  an  official  will  be  considered  a 
regular  part  of  an  efficient  State  gov- 
ernment. 

The  demand  for  foresters  by  private 
timber  owners  is  growing  at  a  still 
more  rapid  rate.  During  the  last 
twelve  months  seven  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  force  have  left  to  take  up 
work  with  such  owners  and  four  have 
accepted  public  positions  —  two  with 
Massachusetts,  one  with  Connecticut, 
and  the  fourth  with  Ontario,  Canada. 
A  number  of  other  requests  from  pri- 
vate owners  cannot  be  met  because 
men  are  not  available.  The  year  be- 
fore there  were  less  than  half  as  many 
applications  for  trained  men.  But  the 
demand  for  trained  specialists  in  this 
line  has  only  begun. 

Large  lumber  companies,  great  wood 
manufacturing  concerns,  owners  of  ex- 
tensive forests,  railroad  companies  and 
others  are  taking  a  hitherto  unknown 
practical  interest  in  conservative  for- 
estry. They  must  have  expert  men  to 
control  their  holdings.  The  result  is 
that  forestry  is  very  rapidly  taking  its 
place  as  a  recognized  profession.  A 
number  of  forest  schools  are  training 
young  men  for  this  work,  but  the  de- 
mand has  outrun  the  supply. 


*1 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


NDALLi 
'AV1N  CURE 


itinucs  to  be  t  ■  one  reliable 
reuic.ly  fur  Spavins,  Ring* 
bones,  Curbs,  Splints  and 
all  forms  of  lameness. 
KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

ctirei  (.romptlj,  permanently,  with- 
out pck.    tin  bottle.  6  for  $6.    All  \ 

-■.:■■•'».  Unequelled  fur  fatnlljuei 
lloUt,  A  Irtan-on  fkt  U >r*  ,fre< 

Dr.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enoaburg  Falls*  Vermont. 


Dividend    IN  otlce. 

SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK, 

316  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

For  the  bell  year  ending  June  30,  1B05,  dividends 
upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-quar- 
ter (8'4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  will  be 
payable  on  and  after  July  1,  11)05. 

KKKU  W.  RAY,  Secretary. 

Dividend  [Notice 
SAVINGS    AND    LOAN  SOCIETY, 

101  MONTGOMERY  ST.  COR.  OF  SUTTER. 

Has  declared  a  dividend  for  the  term  ending  June 
30,  1H0,">.  at  the  raie  of  three  and  one-half  (3J4)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Saturday,  July  1,  1905. 

KDWIN  BONNELL.  Asst.  Cashier. 


Tuttle's  Elixir 

is  a  quick  an  1  |IM  MWiiwiK  cur© 
for  d&tompert  founder,  luMieut-Ks 
of  all  kinds,  pneumonia,  thrunh, 
cutH,  bmines,  collar  and  saddle 
Italia,  OOidP,  etc.    It  it 

use  i  «i  i  tndi  -**d  \>y  the  Adamt 
hx press  Co.  We  orrer 

$100  Reward 

fop  any  case  of  Colic,  Curb,  Con- 
tracted or  Kn>  tted  Cords,  splints, 
recent 8boe  Hulls  or  alloua  that 
it  will  not  cure. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir 

Is  the  best  household  remedy  that  CftM  be  used  for 
rheumatism,  sprains  and  all  other  pains  and  aehea. 
Saves  doctor  hills  and  stops  pnm  Instantly.  Our  HJO- 
poire  hook, "  PWm  ei Jim  Kxptrunot,"  free.  Send  for  It. 
Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.   33  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Buck  a  to.,  Ac  el.,    1.1-13  trimmil  St. ,  San  Franri.ru,  I  nl. 

Beu  are  af  st^called  Elixirs.  TutHr' s  only  is  genuine.  Avoid 
all  blisters;  they  are  only  temporary  relief. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80"i 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  for  prices,  testimonials  and  our  MEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
mi  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 


SAN 


(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


and 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THB  PACIPIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


HHCrtUSf  • 


Inven'ors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fiist:    plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

dtrectlv  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  Ideas  wit 1  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Fraoclsco  may,  wh-te  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

tfflce. 

Inventors  receive  the  b»neflt  ot  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  Inven- 
Fourth:  tton  will  appear  in  thj  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Frees. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
offlcUl  rec  >rds  since  '793  Mid  full  certified  copies 
Df  all  patents  issued  sin^  e  S7i.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  a*  the  preparat  on  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glvt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  r  the  s  ope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-  viarks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quid! 
•ent  free  on  application. 


,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
IMPROVED  HAY  PRESS. 

Trial  proves  all  statements. 

It  Is  Simple,  Strong, Capacious, Cheap,  but  above 
par  in  merit. 

A  money  saver  in  28  States  with  California. 

Representatives  wanted  in  all  hay  centers. 

D.  N.  DILLA.  Hooin  21U,  No.  503  California  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MEN  WANTED  totrl^.n^tber 

ITll^n     M  nil  1  Jvl/   CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  In  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


July  22,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

British  Sheep  Dips. 


(From United  States  Consul  Frank  W.  Mahin, 
Nottingham,  England.) 

The  British  Board  of  Agriculture, 
through  a  recent  order,  requires  the 
use  of  only  such  sheep  dips  as  it  shall 
first  approve.  The  order  contains  the 
three  following  prescriptions  for 
officially  approved  dips,  which  farmers 
may  make  for  themselves: 

Lime  and  Sulphur.  — ■  Mix  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with 
twelve  and  one-half  pounds  of  good 
quicklime.  Triturate  the  mixture  with 
water  to  a  smooth  cream  and  transfer 
this  to  a  boiler  of  twenty  gallons 
capacity.  Make  up  the  volume  with 
water  to  twenty  gallons,  boil  and  stir 
during  half  an  hour,  when  the  liquid 
should  have  a  dark  red  color.  If  yel- 
lowish, continue  the  boiling  until  the 
dark  red  color  is  obtained,  keeping  the 
volume  at  twenty  gallons.  When  the 
liquid  has  cooled,  decant  off  from  any 
small  quantity  of  insoluble  residue,  and 
make  up  the  volume  to  100  gallons  with 
water. 

Carbolic  Acid  and  Soft  Soap. — Dis- 
solve five  pounds  of  good  soft  soap, 
with  gentle  warming,  in  three  quarts 
of  liquid  carbolic  acid  (containing  not 
less  than  97%  of  real  tar  acid).  Mix 
the  liquid  with  sufficient  water  to  make 
100  gallons. 

Tobacco  and  Sulphur.  —  Steep 
thirty-five  pounds  of  finely  ground  offal 
tobacco  in  twenty-one  gallons  of  water 
for  four  days.  Strain  off  the  liquid  and 
remove  the  last  portions  of  extract  by 
pressing  the  residual  tobacco.  Mix 
the  whole  extract,  and  to  it  add  ten 
pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Stir  the 
mixture  well  to  secure  an  even  admix- 
ture, and  make  up  the  total  bulk  to  100 
gallons  with  water. 

Other  dips  may  be  used  if  approved 
by  the  board.  The  time  of  immersion 
recommended,  in  the  use  of  the  three 
dips,  is  not  less  than  half  a  minute,  but 
a  much  longer  time  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  reach  eggs  and  insects 
concealed  near  the  roots  of  long  fleeces 
or  under  hard  scabs. 

Nottingham,  England,  May  25. 

Shropshires  in  California. 


An  apt  illustration,  says  the  Butchers 
and  Stock  Growers'  Journal,  that  good 
mutton  pays  the  grower  and  the 
butcher  was  brought  to  our  attention 
during  the  past  week,  and  goes  far  to 
confirm  what  was  written  on  that  sub- 
ject in  our  last  issue. 

W.  H.  Noy  of  the  W.  H.  Noy  Co.  of 
Alameda  asked  the  writer  to  inspect 
some  lambs  in  his  refrigerator.  These 
were  found  to  be  the  handsomest,  most 
level  lot  of  lambs  he  had  seen  for  years. 
Their  average  weight  was  about  forty- 
one  pounds  and  they  cut  up  economi- 
cally, the  quantity  of  fine  solid  meat 
being  found  far  greater  in  proportion 
to  skin,  fat  and  bone  than  is  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  California  lamb.  The 
large  refrigerator  was  full  of  them  and 
Mr.  Noy  was  made  to  confess  how  he 
had  obtained  a  hundred  of  these  superb 
mutton  sheep  from  A.  W.  Maltby  of 
Concord,  Contra  Costa  county,  and  had 
them  slaughtered  by  U.  M.  Slater.  He 
maintained  that  they  suited  both  re- 
tailer and  customer,  and  at  the  rate 
they  were  selling  he  would  soon  have  to 
draw  upon  his  reserve  fund  of  150  lambs 
still  on  the  ranch. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Maltby  has  a 
fine  flock  of  thoroughbred  Shropshires, 
and  has  been  at  heavy  expense  import- 
ing rams  from  the  East.  Certainly  if 
the  lambs  seen  in  the  Noy  refrigerator 
are  a  fair  sample  of  his  output,  his  en- 
terprise in  this  direction  should  be  well 
rewarded.  No  retailer  catering  to  a 
first-class  trade  can  afford  to  overlook 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  good  mutton, 
the  consumption  of  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  this  city  and  environs.  This 
being  the  case,  it  becomes  our  duty — 
the  duty  of  a  journal  published  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  true  inter- 
ests of  butchers  and  stock  growers — to 
make  a  note  of  Mr.  Maltby's  address 
and  see  that  the  rest  of  the  trade  is 
put  wise  as  to  the  quality  of  his  lambs. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  O.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  7? 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOI. STEIN  S  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  lange.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.  B.  CAKRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE S,  sired  by  Rio 
Bonito  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHEST!  ti 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  . 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cai. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

gsd»s  Poultry  Supplies 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.    At  your  grocer. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  81.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  82.00;  85.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


H0LSTE1N-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 
Room  884,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


MULES  for  Sole, 

BROKE  AND  UNBROKE. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED, 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  the  kind  that  have  size  and  lay  lots 
of  eggs  when  they  are  high. 

WORLD'S  FAIR  WINNERS. 

Good  breeders  at  83.00  and  up  for  hens,  81  OU  and 
up  for  males.  My  stock  will  please  you.  Write 
for  illustrated  folder. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  D.,  141 70X. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Doilnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  33rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Rerkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W  S  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Protect  Your  Cattle 
Against  Anthrax 


WITH 


(CHARBON) 


PASTEUR 


ANTHRAX 


VACCINE 


DISCOVERED  BY  PASTEUR  IN  1881 

The  Only  Safe  and  Reliable  Prevent- 
ive; Successfully  Used  on  Over 
30,000,000  Head. 

SPECIFY    PASTEUR    AND    SEE    THAT  THE 
LABEL  BEARS  OUR  TRADE  MARK. 

Tuberculin  —  Mallein  —  Antistreptococcic 
Serum  (Vet.)— Anti- Tetanic  Serum  (Vet.)— 
Rat  Virus  and  Blacklegine. 


I  ^STEUR^CCINE  CO,LrD. 

j  1  ».BfigS»  411-5  WflBSSH  flVEXHlCfl60. « 

366-308  Wmi  11*  St  .NEW  VWK.  409  rRPNCISCO 

FORT  WORTH  ROME  UlU  MELBOURNE  LYONS  SYDNEY  COPENHAGEN 
BRUSSELS  LIMA  BUDAPEST  BERLIN  BUENOS  AYRE9  TURIN  MAN  HA 
AMSTERDAM  ST.  PETERaBlTRfi  W1NHIPEO  MONTREAL  CALCUTTA  UBBCM 
HAVANA.  MEXICO  HONOLULU  RIO  JANEBIO  HONQKOMO  JOBJOmEOBUWI 
MADRID        STOCKHOLM  GENEVA 


||l,IFLO 


WER  SEEDS 


DENMARK 

KARL  KOLLE,  12. 'a  n.5oav  Chicago 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


We  make  them.  J>  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sondriei  soft  white  pine?  clear 
stock  (no  knots).  J>  Ncvrr  swell,  shrink  nor 
ch'ck.  J>  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supp'y  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  &  Honey  Shipping 
Cas'S  and  Beekeepe  s'  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 
THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  G  B.  LEWIS  CO  BEE  HIVE  WARE. 

Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 

^Z^S^^^'       Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win- 
ter months.    Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.    Wc  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.   Prices  on  application. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Write  for  | — x 
catalogue'—' 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

>»MtflkmANUPACTURBD    l~)  T  ■— ■  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  \  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    P»V  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Rea  d.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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California  Sheep  for  Australia. 


The  repeal  of  the  quarantine  against 
American  cattle  and  sheep,  which  has 
closed  the  ports  of  Australia  to 
breeders  and  stockmen  of  this  country, 
has  resulted  in  a  prompt  and  gratify- 
ing demand  from  the  Australian 
ranchers  for  American  stock. 

C.  E.  Binnie  of  Sydney,  Australia, 
arrived  in  Sacramento  last  week  in 
company  with  J.  H.  Hoyt,  sheep  in- 
spector of  Solano  county.  The  Sacra- 
mento Union  says  they  visited  the 
ranch  of  Henry  Glide,  south  of  that 
city,  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  a 
number  of  registered  French  merino 
sheep,  to  be  used  for  breeding  pur 
poses  in  Australia.  Mr.  Binnie  stated 
that  the  owners  of  finer  stock  were 
aggrieved  at  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, since  the  superior  value  of  the 
French  merino  sheep  has  been  recog- 
nized ever  since  the  first  exportation 
from  the  Glide  ranch.  This  was  sev- 
eral years  ago,  when  J.  F.  Roberts, 
a  rancher  of  Livermore,  returned  to 
Australia,  taking  with  him  half  a  dozen 
of  the  finest  animals  bred  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Binnie,  it  was  stated,  is 
also  arranging  for  heavy  purchases  of 
registered  cattle  and  will  take  to  Aus- 
tralia the  first  steam  harvester  ever 
used  on  the  island  continent. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  Mr.  Glide 
exported  to  South  Africa  sixty  head  of 
sheep,  which  were  purchased  at  Cape- 
town by  the  agent  for  General  Cronje, 
one  of  the  Boer  war  heroes,  who  has 
abandoned  the  sword  for  the  sickle, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  cattle  raising 
on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Glide  recently 
received  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of 
General  Cronje,  expressing  satisfaction 
with  the  results  obtained. 

Another  large  shipment  will  be  made 
to  Honolulu  next  week.  Mr.  Glide  ex- 
ports 500  head  of  sheep  annually  to 
France,  England,  Germany,  Africa  and 
Australia.  _  

A  New  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  history  of  the  United  States,  by 
William  C.  Doub  of  San  Francisco  and 
published  by  the  McMillans  of  New 
York,  is  a  most  conscientiously  pre- 
pared treatise  in  accordance  with  the 
thoroughly  rational  and  commendable 
topical  method.  It  enables  the  student 
or  general  reader  to  reach  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  relation  of  things 
in  the  history  of  this  country  than  any 
other  work  known  to  us.  It  is  inspir- 
ing and  helpful  to  the  teacher  and  at- 
tractive to  the  pupil.  It  is  an  honor  to 
California  to  produce  such  a  book  and 
all  who  are  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  our  schools  should  examine  it  care- 
fully.   

Gluten  in  Cereals.  —  Sacramento 
Union,  July  16:  L.  A.  Fit/.,  in  charge  of 
the  wheat  experiment  work  at  Yuba  City 
and  Modesto  stations,  with  the  object  in 
view  of  increasing  the  gluten  contents  of 
California  wheats,  was  in  Sacramento 
en  route  from  Modesto,  where  he  has  com- 
pleted harvesting,  to  the  Yuba  City  sta- 
tion, where  a  few  small  lots  of  grain  are 
still  to  be  gathered.  About  two  weeks 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  work  at 
Yuba  City,  after  which  Mr.  Fitz  will  go 
Kast  to  take  up  other  work.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  harvest  at  Yuba  City  will 
complete  the  first  year's  field  work  in  the 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  and  yield  of 
California  wheat.  He  says  that  the  past 
season  has  not  been  a  favorable  one  for 
grain  growing,  and  the  lateness  of  the 
sowing  has  interfered  with  obtaining 
best  results.  Considerable  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  that  obtain  and  something 
in  regard  to  the  behavior  of  many  of  the 
varieties  has  been  obtained  owing  to  the 
late  seeding.  Satisfactory  results  with  re- 
gard to  the  winter  wheat  were  not  ob- 
tained, but  many  of  the  spring  varieties 
have  promised  well  in  regard  to  yield,  and 
it  remains  for  the  laboratory  to  determine 
as  to  their  quality.  Samples  of  the  grains 
grown  this  year  will  be  sent  to  the  State 
University  laboratory  at  Berkeley,  where 
chemical  analyses  and  milling  and  baking 
tests  will  be  made.  Sufficient  seed  for 
next  year's  planting  will  be  reserved,  with 
more  favorable  conditions  this  fall,  to  ob- 
tain more  definite  knowledge  of  many  of 
our  varieties.  Some  interesting  facts 
have  been  obtained  regarding  the  rust  re- 
sistance and  drought  resistance  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  grains.  The  Durum,  or  maca- 
roni, varieties  promise  well  as  to  their 
resistant  qualities,  but  their  gluten  con- 
tent is  doubtful. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Dairy  Products  in  China. 

Since  we  always  have  an  eye  on  the 
Orient  as  a  possible  market  for  Cali- 
fornia surplus  products,  the  following 
account  by  United  States  Consul 
George  E.  Anderson  of  Amoy,  China, 
is  of  interest: 

Foreign  residents  of  China  who  use 
butter  sent  out  from  Europe  in  tins  are 
complaining  generally  that  the  quality 
of  the  product  is  decidedly  deteriorat- 
ing. In  addition  to  this  there  is  an  ab- 
normal, not  to  say  dishonest,  amount 
of  water  in  the  tins.  One  European 
product  probably  receives  more  con- 
demnation than  the  rest.  Some  time 
ago  American  butter  put  up  in  this 
manner  sold  fairly  well  here,  but  some 
American  manufacturers  adopted  tac- 
tics similar  to  those  now  complained  of 
in  regard  to  the  European  supply,  and 
the  result  was  a  practical  destruction 
of  American  trade  in  tinned  butter. 
Some  American  butter  is  now  shipped 
here  packed  in  brine,  and  some  people 
prefer  it  to  all  other  kinds.  The  tinned 
butter  trade  generally,  however,  has 
been  cut  into  greatly  by  shipments  of 
fresh  Australian  butter  of  good  quality 
and  selling  at  the  same  price  as  the 
best  tinned  butters.  This  butter 
comes  in  refrigerator  vessels  and  may 
fairly  be  termed  a  first-class  product. 
It  is  not  as  good  butter  as  the  best 
American  product,  however,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  American  dairy 
interests  would  put  up  their  goods  in 
proper  shape  and  offer  a  good  grade  of 
butter  a  large  and  profitable  trade 
could  be  built  up.  Already  some 
American  butter  in  bulk  and  in  pound 
packages  is  coming  into  the  market. 
The  complaints  now  made  of  the  Euro- 
pean product  offer  an  opportunity  for 
American  shippers  to  recover  lost 
ground.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
fresh  butter  can  be  sold  in  other  than 
the  larger  coast  ports  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  there  being  no  means  of  pre- 
serving such  goods  in  warm  weather 
during  shipment  inland.  Tinned  butter 
of  the  first  grade  sells  in  all  ports 
which  have  come  under  my  observation 
at  about  85  cents  Mexican  per  pound 
(about  40  cents  gold). 

The  manner  in  which  American  con- 
densed milk  and  evaporated  cream 
dominate  the  market  in  China  is  ample 
enough  demonstration  that  American 
dairy  interests  can  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  the  world  in  such  lines.  There 
ought  to  be  an  opening  for  American 
cheese.  What  cheese  is  shipped  from 
the  United  States  seems  to  be  popular. 

It  is  difficult  to  handle  it  in  the  Chin- 
ese market  in  the  ordinary  packages 
and  the  American  cheese  producers  can 
probably  experiment  a  little  in  the  line 
of  tinned  goods  with  profit.  Consider- 
able European  cheese,  notably  a  Swiss 
product,  is  sold  here  in  small  tins.  Any 
plans  for  such  trade  should  contem- 
plate small  packages.  It  is  difficult  to 
preserve  any  such  product  in  a  hot, 
damp  climate  where  ice  costs  1J  cents 
gold  per  pound,  if  it  is  to  be  had  at  all, 
as  is  the  case  in  ports  like  Amoy. 

The  experience  of  American  butter 
makers,  and  of  European  manufactur- 
ers as  well,  is  certainly  such  as  to  show 
the  necessity  of  sending  out  first-class 
dairy  goods  and  of  giving  full  weight. 
It  seems  rather  strange  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  urge  upon  the  business  world 
such  common  business  principles  and 
ordinary  honesty,  but  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  that  they  are  needed,  and 
this,  too,  without  respect  to  national- 
ity. Trade  can  not  prosper  here  on  a 
false  foundation  any  more  than  it  can  in 
the  United  States. 

Amoy,  China,  May  6. 


HAND  SEPARATOR  RINGS 

Our  Metal  Lined  Plastic  Composition 
Ring,  will  outwear  26  rubber  rings  in  a 
hand  separator.  It  is  unaffected  by  steam 
or  hot  water,  tasteless  and  ordorless.  Will 
remain  in  exact  position  and  never  needs 
to  be  removed.  A  large  percentage  of 
bowls  running  out  of  balance  is  caused  by 
rubber  rings  not  fitting  and  throwing  cap 
out  of  position.  Price  50c  each.  Three  for 
J1.2j.  By  mail  post-paid.  Give  name  of 
your  separator. 

LEVER  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

MINNKPOLIS.  MINN. 


SEPARATOR 
i  FACTS 


Just  facts — (hat's  all  you 
want.  Facts  can't  hurt  you  nor  Tubular  Cream  Separators. 
Facts  prove  Tubulars  outwear  all  other  makes  five  to  ten  times  over. 

On  August  2d,  1904,  we  started  a  No.  9  hand  driven  Dairy  Tubular, 
rated  capacity  900  lbs.  per  hour,  on  the  hardest  test  a  separator  was 
ever  put  to — an  endurance  test  to  last  until  the  wearing  parts  give 
way.  This  Tubular  has  now  run  50  hours  a  week  for  43  weeks — and 
is  still  running.  Every  week  of  this  test  is  equal  to  a  year's  service 
in  a  ten  cow  dairy.    No  other  separator  made  could  stand  such  a  test. 


24  Years'  Work— No  Repairs 

Hour*  ma   1,800 

Pounds  separated   I.OSO.OOO 

Turns  of  crank   8.I&&.780 

Turn*  of  bowl  1,158,000,000 

Oil  used   S  quarts 

Time  oiling-   About  4  mlo. 

Time  adjusting   None 

Repairs   None 


43  Years'  Work  -75c  Repairs 

Hour-  run   j  S.l&O 

Pounds  separated...  l.»»f>,oeo 

Turns  of  crank   5,668,070 

Turns  or  bowl  1,864,000,000 

Oil  used   5H  quarts 

Time  olllaf   About  7  mln. 

Time  adjustlas;   10  mln. 

Kt-palra   75  ceata 


After  24  weeks,  the  balls  in  the  frictionless  bearing  supporting  the 
bowl  showed  wear.  This  was  natural,  for  each  had  rolled  over 
32,000  miles.  Renowingr  balls  cost  only  75  cents  and  ten  minutes  ad- 
justing, yet  made  this  Tubular  as  good  as  new.  All  Tubulars  are  equally 
durable.     Catalogue  P-131  tells  about  them.     Write  for  it  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR.  CO. 
Toronto,  Canada  West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Illinois 


TIME  IS  THE  TES"I 

of  durable  construction  in  a  high-speed  machine  like  the 
cream  separator.  No  other  machim-  a  farmer  uses  has  a 
harder  test.  Run  twice  every  day,  winter  and  summer,,  it 
must  not  only  do  thorough  work,  but  to  be  permanently 
profitable,  it  must  be  durable. 

U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

Which  hold  World's  Ilecord  lor  Close  .Skimming, 

are  built  for  long  service.  A  solid,  low  frame  encloses 
entirely  all  the  operating  parts,  protecting  them  from  dirt 
anddanperof  injury.  The  parts  are  few,  simple  and  easy  to 
get  at,  every  one  being  subjected  to  most  thorough  inspec- 
tion, both  of  material  and  workmanship.   Ball  bearings  at 

high  speed  points,  combined  with  automatic  oiling,  reduce  

wear  as  well  as  insure  the  easiest  operat  ion.  Every  machine  is  tested  before  ship- 
ment.  Such  careful  and  thorough  construction  is  what  enables  the  U.  S.  to  better 

u  STANDTHETEST 

than  any  other  separator.  You  don't  have  to  buv  a  new  one  every  year  or  two. 
And  remember:  the  U.  S.  does  the  closest  skimming  all  thejime. 

Read  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  letters  from  people  who  h  ive  usrd  the  U.  S.  S,  8.  10,  12  or 
more  years.  They  know  about  the  "test  of  time."  Send  for  Catalog  No.  550.  lis  free  and  it's 
interesting,  and  will  point  the  wav  for  you  to  savemonfv  as  well  as  to  make  money  in  your  dairy 

VERMONT  FARM   MACHINE  CO..  BELLOWS  Falls  Vt. 

4  1  1         Prompt  Deliveries.   16  Distributing  Warehouses  in  U.  S.  and  Canao 


DrnmnT  FiaI  i*.ra»«ir  AccuraH  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
rrUIIipi  UCIIVCry  nSSUfCU  No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


ARE  OUR 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES  SPECIALTY 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


we  are  placed  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Dmmm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Saattio 


RANCH  FOR  SALE. 


2000  Acres  of  the  best  land 
in  Madera  county,  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  All  under  cultivation.  The  whole  tract  can  be 
irrigated.  This  is  an  exceptionally  good  parcel  of  land,  and  will 
pay  large  returns  on  the  money  invested.  The  improvements 
are  good,  consisting  of  Dwelling  House,  large  Barns,  Granaries, 
and  modern  Creamery.  Well  stocked  with  Horses,  Cattle  and 
Hogs,  and  full  complement  of  Farming  Implements.  Must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  For  particulars,  apply  to  D.  WILSON, 
313  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Portable  School  or  Store  Room. 

No.  810    24  feet  4g  inches  by  30  feet  4;  inches. 
DOUBLE  WALLS  9  FEET  HIGH.    GABLE  ROOF  i  PITCH. 
BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  8TS.  -      -       OAKLAND.  CA1. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  0.  C. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  con- 
vened in  its  hall  on  the  15th.  The 
principal  subject  of  consideration  was 
the  proposed  abandonment  of  the 
United  States  experimental  station  for 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  at  this  place. 

The  subject  gave  rise  to  a  general 
and  animated  discussion  in  which  the 
points  brought  out  were:  That  in  1888 
the  present  station  was  established  by 
Prof.  Hilgard,  it  being  admitted  that, 
considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  of  its  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  a  proper  study  of 
them  could  only  be  made  at  a  station  in 
this  valley.  This  being  the  case,  it 
was  agreed  between  Prof.  Hilgard, 
acting  for  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  that  a  grant  of 
twenty  acres  of  land,  selected  by  Prof. 
Hilgard,  should  be  made  to  the  Re- 
gents for  an  experimental  station,  and 
the  people  of  this  section  should  erect 
suitable  station  buildings  thereon.  The 
twenty  acres  selected  was  on  June  8, 
1888,  donated  to  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California  by  J.  L.  Gould 
and  B.  F.  Moore  on  the  express  condi- 
tion lithat  the  same  shall  be  always 
held  as  an  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion under  and  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  therefor."  On  these  con- 
ditions the  Regents  accepted  and  re- 
corded the  deed.  The  buildings  were 
also  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $3000, 
made  up  by  the  citizens  of  this  place, 
and  were  approved  and  accepted. 
Several  of  the  contributors  to  the  fund 
for  erecting  the  buildings  were  present 
and  made  the  claim,  on  behalf  of  the 
contributors,  that  they  put  up  the 
buildings  by  reason  of  their  contract 
with  the  Regents  of  the  University; 
that  they  fully  performed  their  part, 
and  that  they  now  have  the  equitable 
right  to  claim,  and  do  claim,  that  the 
Regents  have  no  moral  or  just  right  to 
default  in  their  part  of  the  contract, 
no  more  than  they  have  to  default  in 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the 
faculty  or  employes  of  the  University. 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by 
Bros.  Barber,  Wright,  Styles,  Tuohy, 
Forrer,  Shoemaker,  Fowler  and  others. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Bros.  Fowler,  Shoemaker 
and  Styles,  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
suitable  resolutions,  which,  after  due 
consideration,  were  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  Grange. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  are 
asked  to  give  the  Grange  a  proper 
hearing  before  approving  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  station,  and  Worthy  Mas- 
ter Barber  was  appointed  to  appear 
before  them  and,  on  behalf  of  Tulare 
Grange,  protest  against  the  station's 
abandonment. 

Bro.  P.  D.  Fowler  was  appointed  to 
appear  before  the  county  supervisors 
and  solicit  their  favorable  action  to- 
wards the  continuance  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  station. 

It  was  claimed,  and  not  denied,  that 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  station  has  very 
materially  promoted  the  agriculture  of 
this  valley.  Its  work  is  still  needed  as 
much  as  ever.  J.  T. 

Mr.  Tuohy  makes  a  quotation  from 
the  deed  but  he  stops  too  soon,  for 
it  also  contemplates  discontinuance 
and  contains  a  reversionary  clause 
returning  the  land  to  the  grantees. 
All  the  substations  established  by 
the  University  were  entered  upon 
as  temporary  establishments  to  be 
maintained  while  they  served  a  good 
purpose.  As  for  other  words  in  the 
quotation  referring  to  "  the  provisions 
of  the  law  therefor,"  it  must  be  said 
that  there  is  no  law  of  the  kind.  The 
establishment  was  by  the  volition  of 
the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and,  as  appears  below,  the  main- 
tenance of  such  permanent  substation 
is  in  a  sense  against  the  law,  for  it  con- 
travenes the  rulings  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment at  Washington  based  upon 
its  interpretation   of    the    law.  We 


would  much  like  to  know  from  what 
source  Mr.  Tuohy  took  his  quotation. 

The  Tulare  Register  of  last  week 
prints  the  following,  which  throws 
some  light  upon  the  general  question: 

The  following  letter  was  received  to- 
day from  Prof.  Wickson  in  answer  to 
one  sent  him  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Tulare  Board  of  Trade: 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  July  12,  1905. 
Messrs.  John  Tuohy,  P.  J.  S.  Montgom- 
ery, L.  J.  Haney,  Tulare,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  your  esteemed 
favor  of  yesterday,  I  beg  leave  to  state 
that  I  have  recommended  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Tulare  station  on  the  grounds 
which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

First:  The  station,  maintained  as  we 
have  been  obliged  to  do  it  during  the  last 
few  years,  is  not  yielding  results  commen- 
surate with  its  cost  of  maintenance. 

Second:  The  funds  expended,  even  for 
such  unsatisfactory  maintenance,  are 
urgently  needed  to  enable  the  station  to 
undertake  other  investigation  -vhich 
have  been  too  long  deferred. 

Third:  The  maintenance  of  these  per- 
manent substations  from  the  Hatch  fund 
is  disapproved  at  Washington  and  is 
likely  to  involve  us  in  trouble,  even  to  a 
possible  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  that 
fund. 

Fourth:  The  extension  of  special  field 
investigations  and  experiments  into  prob- 
lems at  the  points  where  they  rise  to 
pressing  importance  is  a  more  direct  and 
less  expensive  method  of  reaching  valu- 
able results. 

Fifth:  The  desirability  of  permanent 
establishments  in  the  various  representa- 
tive regions  is  not  involved  in  the  present 
question  because  we  have  no  funds  for 
undertaking  this  in  an  adequate  manner. 
We  must  reduce  maintenance  cost  to  en- 
able our  investigators  to  answer  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  immediate 
investigation  and  to  move  as  rapidly  from 
one  problem  to  another  as  the  results  of 
such  investigation  will  permit.  —  E.  J. 
Wickson,  Acting  Director. 


Importance  of  the  Manure  Spreader. 


The  manure  spreader  is  coming  suf- 
ficiently into  common  use  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  general,  says  Prof.  C.  D.  Smith 
of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  to 
demonstrate  its  importance  to  the 
farmer.  On  the  college  farm  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  one  has 
been  in  use  for  some  years,  giving 
very  satisfactory  results.  Here  the 
manure  is  hauled  out  nearly  as  fast  as 
made,  the  work  being  done  daily  ex- 
cept in  busy  seasons. 

It  is  our  theory  that  a  barnyard  is 
no  place  to  sort  manure,  with  the  ma- 
nure pile  as  a  possible  concomitant  of  a 
cow  stable.  We  do  not  want  our  cows 
to  go  into  the  stable  over  a  manure 
pile,  dragging  their  udders  through 
the  mire.  Besides  the  manure  contains 
more  plant  food  when  first  made  than 
it  ever  does  afterwards,  and  finally,  the 
soil  needs  not  alone  the  manure,  but  it 
needs  the  decay  of  the  manure.  For 
all  these  reasons  we  haul  the  manure 
as  fast  as  made. 

In  work  of  this  kind  the  manure 
spreader  is  simply  invaluable  since  the 
heavy  stuff  is  handled  by  the  fork  but 
once. 

The  manure  is  pitched  directly  from 
the  stall  on  the  spreader  or  from  the 
stall  on  the  wheelbarrow  and  dumped 
on  to  the  spreader  or  from  the  stall  into 
the  manure  carrier  and  dumper  on  the 
spreader.  It  is  hauled  directly  to  the 
field  and  the  man  has  nothing  further 
to  do  except  to  drive  straight  and  push 
in  and  pull  out  a  lever  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  job.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  no  records  have  been  kept 
here  as  to  the  length  of  time  taken  in 
unloading  it,  but  not  much  time  is  spent 
in  this  operation. 

When  the  manure  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  yard  or  is  piled  and  is 
then  hauled  to  the  field,  another  factor 
enters  into  consideration.  Either  two 
manure  spreaders  must  be  used  where 
the  haul  is  a  short  one  or  none.  One 
must  be  loading  while  the  team  is  tak- 
ing the  other  to  the  field  and  unload- 
ing, otherwise  the  team  must  stand  still 
while  the  load  is  being  pitched  on,  and 
on  most  farms  there  is  a  dearth  rather 
than  a  surplus  of  teams  and  hence 
the  economy  of  their  time  must  be  re- 
garded. 

Unless  the  manure  spreader  will  hold 


Keen  Kutter  Tools  stand  every  test  of  a  good  tool.  You  can  take  a  Keen  Kutter 
saw,  bend  the  end  of  the  blade  around  until  it  touches  the  handle  and  it  will 
spring  back  straight  and  true.  Every  other  kind  of  it  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  as 
good  a  tool  of  its  class  as  the  Keen  Kutter  Hand  Saw.  The  Keen  Kutter  brand 
covers  a  complete  line  of  tools,  and  every 

KttN  KtmtR 

Tool  is  made  of  the  finest  steel  and  made  in  the  best  possible  manner  by  expert 
workmen.  This  quality  tells  in  actual  use — it  means  freedom  from  constant  sharp- 
ening— it  means  long  and  satisfactory  service.  Even  in  the  beginning  Keen  Kutter 
Tools  cost  little  more  than  inferior  qualities — in  the  end  they  are  by  far  the  cheapest 
tools  you  can  buy.  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  Standard  of  America  for  36 
years  and  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Following  are  a  few  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools,  which  your  dealer 
should  have— if  he  hasn't  them,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels.  Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files, 
Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay  Knives.  Grass 
Hooks,  Brush  Hooks,  Corn  Knives,  Eye  Hoes,  Trowels,  Pruning  Shears, 
Tinners'  Snips,  Scissors,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc., 
and  Knives  of  all  kinds.  Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under  this  Mark  and 
Motto : 

"The  'Recollection  of  Quality  'Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  forgotten. " 
Trade  Mark  Registered. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A„  298  Broadway,  New  York. 

pMSEND  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLGT.ia^HWBV 


a  full  load,  at  least  3000  pounds  to  3500 
pounds,  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  work 
of  hauling  the  manure  from  the  pile, 
but  where  it  is  large  enough  and  where 
two  of  them  can  be  used,  it  is  good 
practice  to  have  one  man  stay  at  the 
loading  point  and  the  other  drive  the 
spreaders  to  the  field  and  spread  the 
manure. 

If  no  manure  spreaders  are  used  and 
there  are  on  the  farm  hardly  teams 
enough  to  do  the  work,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  haul  the  manure  to  field  and  pull  off 
with  the  manure  hook  in  piles  to  be 
spread  later,  rather  than  to  spread  di- 
rectly from  the  wagon,  as  this  means  a 
loss  of  time  for  the  team.  The  trouble 
is  that  a  man  cannot  spread  it  as  evenly 
over  the  ground  from  the  piles  as  the 
manure  spreader  nor  can  two  men  from 
the  wagons  distribute  it  as  evenly  or  as 
quickly. 

I  have  watched  both  methods  pretty 
carefully  and  I  know  that  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  the  manure  spreader  gives 
a  much  more  even  spread  than  does  the 
fork  in  the  hand  of  the  ordinary  or 
superior  laborer.  Besides,  by  proper 
adjustment,  the  spreader  will  put  on  as 
much  manure  to  the  acre  or  as  little  as 
is  desired.  It  is  hard  to  get  men  to 
change  their  methods  or  regulate  the 
thickness  of  the  application. 

Dr.  Roberts,  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  the  Cornell  University, 
was  quite  right  in  saying  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  apply  eight  loads  of  manure 
to  the  acre  and  apply  once  in  four 
years  than  to  put  on  sixteen  loads  per 
acre  once  in  eight  years.  Little  and 
often  ought  to  be  the  rule  where  the 
quantity  of  manure  is  limited. 

The  manure  spreader  is  just  the  tool 
to  use  where  you  want  to  put  on  a  light 
coat.  The  tool  can  be  used  at  any  time 
during  the  summer  when  the  soil  is  not 
too  wet.  It  can  be  used  in  the  winter 
if  the  snow  is  not  too  deep. 

Prof.  Jeffery  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  reports  that  the  cost 
of  repairs  is  not  excessive  nor  is  there 
much  danger  of  lost  time  by  breakage 
or  mal-adjustment.  Some  of  the  older 
machines  were  not  ca  i  efully  constructed 
and  there  was  a  loss  when  a  stick  or 
stone  got  in  the  way  of  the  revolving 
teeth,  but  the  newer  kinds  are  simpler 
and  more  strongly  made  and  little 
trouble  of  this  kind  is  experienced. 


dowdem  POTATO 
DIGGERS 


The  machines  that  get  all  the  V^/TvT/  potatoes  in  I 
any  kind  of  soil,  deep  or  shallow, N^J  smooth  or 
rough.  Delivered  to  pickers  clean  and  sound. 

Easily   handled,  strong  and  durable.    Simplest  and  | 
most  practical  machine  made  for  potato  harvesting. 
Send  for  cmtalo^ue, 
\  DOWDEN  MFG.  CO.,      Box  667      Prairie  City,  la.] 


PERPETUAL  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY. 

Bears  twelve  months  in  the  year  from  the  same 
hill  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  A  prolific  bearer. 
Sends  out  plenty  of  runners  Large  berry,  well 
flavored.  A  self-fertilizer.  Have  a  few  thousand 
plants  for  sale  this  autumn.  Send  for  price  list  to 
COL.  J.  C.  EVERSON.  MIDDLETOWN  CAL. 

D.E.Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.Box2497.  I  E.  R.Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 
General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.    Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

308  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

EarLabels 

lor  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  oo  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&C0.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  .     IRVINGTON.  ALAMEDA  CO.,  CAL. 

Belgian  Hares,  Chickens,  Geese, 
Guineas,  Pigeons,  Turkeys. 

8.  M.  COPPIN,  PLEASANT  GROVE,  CAL. 

FOR  8ALE — 2  thoroughbred  registered  Shorthorn 
heifers.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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GLE 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Ulenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  /remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  Is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  neverlacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows.  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
tonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  01  the  Estate 
of  H  J.  Glenn  at  Chico.  Untie  County.  California 

FINE  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

KB  A.  at  £30  no  per  A.:  700  A.  alfalfa  land;  good 
huildings;  fi  miles  from  town. 

2200  A  at  JI0.00  per  A.;  000  A.  No.  1  land;  balance 
easily  cleared;  B  sets  of  good  buildings;  10  miles 
from  town;  R.  F.  D.  and  'phone. 

400  A.  at  tl2.50  per  A  ;  ISO  A  farm  land,  balance 
timber,  10,000.000  ft.:  20  miles  from  R.R  ;  good  road. 
FARMERS'  REAL  ESTATE  CO., 

Cass  Street,  Roseburg.  Ore. 


FARM  WANTED. 


We  can  sell  your  farm 
thisfall,  if  you  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  do  so.  We  have  now  on  our  books 
2XIU  clients  for  farms  and  stock  ranches.  Our  plan 
of  obtaining  buyers  1s  the  only  up-to-date  svstem. 
Write  to  us  for  description  blank  today,  if  you 
want  a  quick  and  certain  sale.  We  do  not  tack  on 
extra  commissions  and  thereby  spoil  the  sale  of 
your  place.  We  are  specialists  in  handling  country 
property,  hence  our  great  success.  List  your  place 
at  once  before  our  next  catalogue  is  printed. 
BURR-PADDON  CO..  42  Montgomery  St.,  S.  P. 


COCOZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

i  an  be  planted  Hve  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  S0c.;  10  lbs  .  14.00,  post- 
paid 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  '5£f 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to  day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

aciQc    oast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MA  RINK 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  U/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping   Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rHes  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co..  II  Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles:  XW>  Washington  St , 
Chicago:  1016  Udwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 


educed  Rales 


"  EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
"^S?  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor> 
'  oughly.  Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  l>  «=tillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copv. 

Made  only  b»  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A«ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.    134  S.  Broadway,  Loa  Anvele*.  California. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CBNTRIFUQAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  IDEAL 

Irrigator  P 

THE  BEST,  SIMPLEST.  MOST 
DURABLE  AND  CHEAPEST 
PUMP  MADE.  : 

The  cut  represents  one  of  two  10" 
pumps,  coupled  direct  to  electric 
motors,  installed  at  the  Sanitary 
Reduction  Works,  this  city.  In- 
cluded in  the  same  installation 
were  also  two4"Centrifugal  pumps 
of  our  own  make. 

Van  Drake-Olsen  Machine  Works, 

308  Mission  St..  San  Francisco. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


RICHARD'S  NEW 

(HAND 


ROTARY  PUMP. 

MODEL.) 


RICHARD'S 

Power,  Rotary,  Centrifugal, 
Deep  Well,  Oil  and  Windmill 

F»U/YIF»S. 

.No  Leathers. 

J.  C.  Howlett  Machine  Works, 

256  Fremont  St.,  Sin  Francisco. 


HALL'S  SAFES. 

Standard  for  Over  Sixty  Years. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 

SPECIAL  TRUCKS  AND  SCALES 

FOR  MINES  AND  RANCHES. 

Howe  Scale  Co. 

1  4  &  1 6  Pine  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.       Phone  Main  1 305. 


IN/\TIOIN/\L  WOOD  F»IF»E£  CO. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADE  PBOM  C'ALIFOHNIA  HEDWOOD  OR 
SELECTED  PUGET  SOUND  VtLLOW  FIR. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  &  MATEC  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 

PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:  OLVMPIA,  WASH. 
A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUE8T. 


Wood  Pipe 


— USE- 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps.  Saws, 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

227  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 
and  LITTLE  GIANT 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by  the 
JUNIOR  MONARCH  MAY  PRESS  CO., 
SAN  LEANDR0.  CAL. 

These  presses  bale  most  of  the  hay  raised. 
The  Little  Giant  press  was  formerly  made  in 
Stockton,  Cal.,  and  was  known  as  the  Miller  press. 

GOF»HER  DErtTH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dors  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  tl. 28. 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get 
it  for  you  now.  so  he  will  have  It 
when  you  need  it.  If  he  don't,  then 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it 
prepaid.  Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  TORT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.  California  Office, 
303  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OREENBANK 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 

BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
I.  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  SI..  San  Francisco 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

analysis- 
sous.  Water  Fertiliz- 
ers. Foods.  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


Wa  kkiK  hn  <•  i  >ba  Baa  Fnit  I  it'll 
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DrlTtr.  AMI  A  Co..  Sao  Leaodro.  Cat 


ROSS  mc/VIAHOiN 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 

Tents  Rented. 
Bags,  Tents,  Awnings,  Hammocks  and  Covers. 
35  MARKET  STREET, 

Phone  Bush  858.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL. 


r-ADU  CflD  CAI  IT  If  vou  want  the  best 
rAnm  rUn  OHLC.  paying  farm  for  the 
least  monev,  whether  a  poultry  or  stook  ranch  or 
large  tract,  we  can  give  it  to  you  at  a  lower  price 
than  any  other  firm  In  this  Staie,  because  we  sell 
at  bedrock  prices  and  do  not  tack  on  large  extra 
commissions.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue;  it  is  the 
best  in  the  State.  You  will  save  10%  to  20%  by  con- 
sulting us  before  vou  buy.  Go  to  SANTA  CRUZ 
COUNTY  if  you  want  the  best  land  and  climate  in 
the  State.  No  irrigation  is  required  In  this  county, 
there  is  no  malaria,  no  heat  nor  any  damaging  frosts. 
BURR-PADDON  CO.,  42  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


DR. G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  383  0'F»rrell  St..S.  F-,  Cal. 
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Irrigation  Development  in  Nevada. 

We  have  often  commented  upon  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  deep  and  broad  significance  of  the  national 
law  which  provides  that  money  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  irrigation  works  to  render  arid  public  lands  pro- 
ductive and  saleable  to  settlers,  and  that  this  money, 
in  its  turn,  shall  extend  irrigation  to  still  other  arid 
lands  until  the  desert  shall  cease  to  exist,  if  water 
can  be  found  in  earth  or  air  to  moisten  it.  It  is  the 
grandest  scheme  this  generation  has  conceived  and 
will  make  it  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
We  desire  that  all  our  readers  should  realize  this 
fact,  so  far  as  possible,  and  we  shall  give  much  space 
in  this  and  the  following  issues  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  to  pictures  and  print  for  this  purpose.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  grand  sight  to  see  these  noble  irrigation 
works,  as  true  and  enduring  as  engineering  skill  can 
make  them,  rising  above  the  arid  slopes  and  hollows 
of  the  desert,  .t  is  inspiring  to  imagine  the  verdure 
which  will  follow  upon  the  distribution  of  the  water 
and  the  prosperity  and  comfort  which  will  result  to 
thousands  of  people  upon  land  which  in  its  natural 
state  is  incapable  of  sustaining  aught  but  desert  flora 
and  fauna.  We  doubt  not  a  good  measure  of  the 
realization  of  the  bearings  of  such  an  enterprise  may 
be  gained  from  the  accurate  views  and  descriptions 
which  are  presented  in  this  issue  of  our  journal,  and 
to  this  end  the  enterprise  itself  may  be  promoted, 
because  its  success  will  depend  in  the  last  instance 
upon  the  people  who  will  accept  the  Government's 
invitation  to  take  this  irrigated  land,  turn  it  to  pro- 


View  on  the  Truckee  River  Near  Derby,  Nevada. 


ductive  account  and  return  to  the  Government  the 
cost  of  its  reclamation  in  ten  annual  payments  with- 
out interest.    We  have  already  had  questions  about 


the  way  this  national  irrigated  land  can  be  acquired, 
and  in  our  next  issue  the  details  of  the  method  will 
be  described. 


First  National  Irrigation  District — The  Dam  and  Gates  on  the  Truckee  River,  Nevada. 
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The  Week. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  August  and  the  harvest  is 
well  along.  In  most  valley  situations  the  grain  har- 
vest has  been  a  short  horse  and  soon  curried,  al- 
though barley  in  some  sections  has  saved  the  day. 
We  were  up  in  the  valley  last  week  for  a  run  of  a 
few  hundred  miles  and,  for  considerable  distances 
here  and  there,  had  to  polish  our  specs  to  see 
either  sack  piles  or  straw  piles  and  at  one 
place  made  a  study  of  the  tallest,  thinnest,  most 
translucent  jack  rabbit  we  have  seen  in  thirty  years 
of  California  observation.  Still  the  people  we  saw 
at  several  centers  were  jolly  enough,  and  the  amount 
of  fresh  lumber  there  was  set  up  in  the  form  of 
new  farm  buildings  was  quite  sufficient  evidence 
that  there  has  been  something  going  on  in  the 
interior,  even  if  the  grain  is,  on  the  whole,  short.  The 
fruit  and  dairy  districts  are  looking  well,  the  area  of 
new  alfalfa  is  very  noticeable,  the  local  and  through 
trains  are  crowded  full  of  people  and  in  spite  of  all 
rebates  on  the  early  outlook  of  the  season  California 
will  have  a  notable  year  in  1905. 

Eastern  sensations  about  wheat  have  collapsed  and 
reports  of  great  outturns  in  the  northern  States  of 
the  Pacific  coast  have  caused  some  little  reaction 
from  the  wheat  advance  of  last  week,  but  the  local 
supply  is  so  short  and  the  outlook  so  scant  that 
local  values  are  firm,  though  there  is  little 
doing.  Barley,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
dulled  by  the  large  receipts  and  the  fact  that 
export  buying  does  not  reach  present  quotations. 
Yellow  corn  is  scarce  and  in  good  demand,  while 
white  corn  is  abundant  and  neglected.  Oats  are 
in  good  supply  and  selling  well.  Rye  is  scant  and 
higher.  Bean  buying  has  been  active  and  some  kinds 
are  running  short.  Limas  are,  however,  not  in  this 
class.  Bran  and  middlings  are  strong  and  expected 
to  advance,  and  choice  rolled  barley  has  improved. 
There  have  been  heavy  receipts  of  hay  and  all  kinds 
except  choice  wheat  are  weaker.  Mutton  has  im- 
proved a  little  and  other  meats  unchanged.  Butter 
has  advanced,  cheese  unchanged  and  eggs  advanced 
with  a  good  demand  for  choice.  Poultry  is  in 
large  supply  and  slow.  Potatoes  are  in  better  shape 
and  some  kinds  advanced.  Onions  are  lower,  the  ex- 
pected export  demand  not  materializing  .New  Lima 
beans  are  in;  tomatoes  have  advanced.  Oranges  are 
unchanged  and  lemons  a  little  weaker,  as  it  has  been 
too  cold  in  San  Francisco  to  look  at  a  lemon.  Dried 
fruit  buyers  are  doing  heavy  trading  in  the  growing 
regions.    Apricots  and  peaches  are  being  gathered 


up  fast  and  prunes  are  in  demand  now  at  the  3  cent 
basis;  so  growers  are  taking  a  higher  stand.  Raisins 
are  helped  already  by  the  new  Association.  Almonds 
are  held  to  be  a  large  crop  and  walnuts  just  the 
other  way;  futures  are  valued  on  this  expectation. 
Honey  is  doing  better.  Hops  are  stationary  and 
wool  unchanged. 

Fresh  fruits  are  still  going  East  in  good  quantity 
and  outselling  local  supplies  in  the  large  markets  of 
the  Middle  West.  Some  apprehension  is  ex- 
pressed at  the  movement  in  New  York 
City  to  rule  out  the  pushcart  street  ped- 
dlers, to  whom  over  6000  licenses  have  usually 
been  issued.  This  is  held  to  indicate  that  the  people 
will  have  to  go  after  fruit  instead  of  having  the  fruit 
go  after  them.  This  is  a  very  important  proposition, 
for  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  fruit  should  be  held 
up  to  the  eyes  of  the  million  of  small  buyers  all  the 
time,  and  probably  no  arrangement  of  permanent 
fruit  stands  can  do  this  as  the  pushcart  artists 
do  it.  There  should  be  some  way  in  which  growers' 
interests  could  support  these  venders  in  their  issue 
against  the  people  who  would  suppress  them  because 
they  have  places  to  rent.  For  such  purposes  a  good, 
forceful  national  association  of  fruit  growers  and 
wholesale  dealers  should  be  secured  and  maintained. 

The  coming  State  Fair  seems  likely  to  revive  the 
old  county  exhibit,  which  a  few  years  ago  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  display  of  State 
products.  As  the  State  Fair  this  year  covers  Admis- 
sion Day  and  as  the  Native  Sons'  convocation  will  be  in 
Sacramento  at  that  time,  there  is  possible  a  combi- 
nation which  the  directors  of  the  society  are  wisely 
doing  much  to  promote.  It  is  reported  from  Sacra- 
mento that  space  has  already  been  reserved  for 
county  and  sectional  exhibits  of  resources  and  prod- 
ucts to  be  brought  to  this  city  by  over  a  score  of 
Native  Sons'  parlors  from  different  sections  of  the 
State.  Among  the  counties  that  have  already  signified 
intention  of  installing  a  display  are  Placer,  Shasta, 
Yuba,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda  and  San 
Francisco,  who  have  already  engaged  space.  Many 
other  counties  are  awaiting  action  by  boards  of 
supervisors  or  improvement  organizations,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  entire  State  will  be  most  creditably 
represented. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  best  thing  that  has 
been  said  about  Luther  Burbank  was  spoken  by 
President  Woodward  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  an 
address  in  Berkeley  this  week.    It  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa  is  a  truly  wonderful 
man.  The  greatest  boon  he  could  be  given  now,  I 
think,  would  be  to  be  left  alone.  Also,  do  not  call 
him  wizard,  which  means  a  male  witch.  The  use  of 
that  word  in  this  connection  is  debasing.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank, I  believe,  owes  his  success  to  industry,  to  as- 
siduity, to  the  ability  to  see  things  as  they  are  and 
not  to  be  deceived  by  appearances. 

There  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell.  Above  all  things, 
Mr.  Burbank  should  be  left  alone  by  the  bunch  of 
hare-brained  sycophants  who  are  publishing  exag- 
gerated and  misleading  accounts  of  what  he 
does  and  what  he  thinks,  committing  him  to 
all  sorts  of  misstatements,  wrong  inferences, 
vagaries  and  nonsense  in  thought  and  deed — 
in  short,  making  a  holy  show  of  him  for  the 
delectation  of  the  ignorant.  President  Woodward  is 
right;  the  greatest  boon  which  could  be  given  to  Mr. 
Burbank  would  be  to  be  left  alone  long  enough  to  get 
his  bearings  and  steady  himself  a  little. 

California  is  apparently  declining  in  the  wool 
product  to  give  newer  parts  of  the  coast 
a  chance  to  advance.  The  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Vancouver  says  that  British  Columbia  has 
her  hand  on  the  opportunity.  He  says  the 
rearing  of  sheep  for  their  wool  may  soon  become  an 
important  industry  in  the  province.  The  farmers  of 
the  New  Westminster  district  have  for  a  number  of 
years  raised  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sheep 
for  the  butcher,  but  little  wool  has  been  exported. 
A  change  seems  impending.  Recently  a  gentleman 
from  Scotland  visited  the  agricultural  districts  and 
made  a  large  contract  for  wool  to  be  shipped 
from  Chilliwack  to  Montreal,  and  thence  by 
steamer  to  Glasgow,  for  use  in  the  mills 
there.  It  is  stated  that  the  Glasgow  agent 
made  contracts  with  several  farmers,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  trade,  of  which  this  is  the  begin- 
ning, will  increase  from  year  to  year. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Lamb  and  Peas. 

To  the  Editor:— I  am  looking  into  the  early  lamb 
business.  Where  can  I  get  portable  fences  for  feed- 
ing stock  on  parts  of  fields,  of  alfalfa?  Is  it  cowpeas 
or  something  else  which  is  recommended  for  green 
manuring,  and  can  I  turn  under  the  peas  as  well  as 
the  vines?  Which  is  the  best  State  for  early  lamb 
growing:  California,  Oregon,  Washington  or  New 
Mexico?  What  part  of  California  is  best  for  this 
product?  Can  I  feed  peas  or  pea  vines  to  sheep? 
Will  alfalfa  alone  be  a  good  feed  for  lambs? — Investi- 
gator, San  Francisco. 

For  portable  fences  you  should  consult  the  agents 
of  the  woven  wire  stock  fences,  which  are  now  becom- 
ing quite  popular — not  the  fine  chicken  wire  fences, 
but  those  made  of  strong  wire  for  stock  purposes. 
By  using  iron  posts  and  rolling  up  the  fence,  it  can 
be  readily  moved  from  place  to  place  and  supersedes 
all  kinds  of  panel  board  fences. 

The  peas  which  are  commended  for  winter  growth 
in  California  are  not  cowpeas.  Cowpeas  will  not 
stand  frost.  It  is  the  common  field  pea  which  you 
can  get  from  the  seedsman  in  any  quantity,  which  is 
best  for  your  purpose.  It  will  certainly  add  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  to  turn  under  both  peas  and  vines. 

We  cannot  judge  as  to  the  relative  desirability  of  the 
various  States  which  you  mention  for  an  "early  lamb 
product,"  but  our  impression  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
California,  for  the  local  market  is  short  of  this  prod- 
uct and  the  population  is  great  enough  to  make  it 
desirable.  In  the  case  of  the  other  States  you  men- 
tion, the  product  would  have  to  be  shipped  to  Cali- 
fornia or  to  the  East. 

We  believe  that  the  alfalfa  district  is  the  best  for 
this  line  of  product. 

Cowpeas,  both  green  and  dried,  are  available  for 
sheep  feeding,  but  you  can  only  grow  them  in  Cali- 
fornia in  moist  places  during  the  summer  time — gen- 
erally in  places  where  alfalfa  will  yield  better  returns 
at  the  same  season. 

Alfalfa  alone  is  too  rich  in  protein  for  lamb  feeding 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  something  which  would 
balance  the  ration  and  this  would  be  any  kind  of 
grain,  or  trrain  hay,  or  straw,  or  corn  fodder — any- 
thing which  is  rich  on  the  carbohydrate  side.  Peas 
and  beans  are  rich  in  the  same  line  that  alfalfa  is. 

These  answers  are  hastily  drawn.  Before  undertak- 
ing an  enterprise  you  should,  of  course,  give  time 
enough  to  properly  inform  yourself  by  the  literature 
on  the  subject  and  by  inquiry  and  observation  among 
California  sheep  breeders. 

No  Vest  Pocket  Fertilization  for  Grain. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  been  told  that  a  fertilizer 
could  be  obtained  that  could  be  mixed  with  the  grain 
and  sowed  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  know  if  you 
could  give  me  any  information  in  regard  to  it — the 
pounds  necessary  for  an  acre  and  the  cost  of  it.  The 
land  to  which  I  refer  is  in  San  Joaquin  county  and 
has  been  sown  to  rye  for  the  past  six  years. — 
Farmer,  Stockton. 

We  presume  that  you  have  read  in  the  daily  papers 
or  popular  magazines  about  the  desirability  of  mix- 
ing a  small  amount  of  bacterial  germs  with  the  seed 
of  leguminous  plants  in  order  that  these  bacteria 
might  assist  such  plants  to  obtain  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere,  which  would  increase  their  growth.  This 
fact  has  been  so  misused  in  the  public  print  that 
many  people  have  obtained  an  idea  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  material  which  one  might  carry  in  his 
vest  pocket  for  the  fertilization  of  all  kinds  of  plants. 
The  introduction  of  these  bacteria  will  have  no  effect 
upon  the  growth  of  grain,  because  grains  are  not 
leguminous  plants,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  bac- 
teria have  no  power  of  taking  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere.  So  far  as  grain  growing  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  old  way  of  applying  barn- 
yard manure,  or  buying  commercial  fertilizers  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  accomplish  the  result.  When  the 
lands  of  which  you  speak  are  enriched  by  the  growth 
of  alfalfa  and  other  leguminous  plants,  and  by  manure 
which  results  from  keeping  stock,  they  will  return  to 
their  old  ability  and  produce  large  crops  of  grain. 
If  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  proceed  in  this  old- 
fashioned  way,  you  can  buy  commercial  fertilizers 
containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
making  first  an  application  to  a  part  of  the  field,  so 
that  you  can  judge  what  the  results  will  be.  You 
can  buy  such  fertilizers  of  any  of  the  parties  who  are 
advertising  fertilizers  in  our  columns. 
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Crop  Failures  Following  Kafir  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — We  planted  eighty  acres  in  bar- 
ley last  fall  on  ground  that  had  been  used  for  Kafir 
corn  and  failed  to  secure  a  stand.  We  find  that 
many  others  failed  and  think  that  the  corn  is  the 
cause,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
wet  weather  together  with  the  pasturing.  This 
spring  I  tried  alfalfa  on  forty  of  this  and  failed  again. 
This  is  the  first  failure  I  have  had  in  alfalfa.  I  want 
to  put  this  eighty  in  alfalfa  this  fall.  It  will  have  to 
follow  corn  again.  Give  us  the  benefit  of  your  ad- 
vice. We  planted  fifteen  acres  in  alfalfa  at  the  same 
time  as  this  forty  on  salt  ground  where  we  were  only 
experimenting  and  got  a  good  stand. — Farmer,  Im- 
perial. 

Some  months  ago  we  discussed  the  reported  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  stand  of  barley  and  other  crops  on 
land  which  had  been  used  for  Kafir  corn  and  conjec- 
tured that  possibly  rubbish  remaining  from  the  Kafir 
corn  had  dried  out  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  that 
failure  could  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  but  from 
your  letter  it  appears  that  the  weather  was  very 
wet  at  the  time  of  your  failure.  Under  the  circum- 
stances we  venture  the  further  conjecture  that  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  the  Kafir  corn  there  was  so  much 
evaporation  from  the  surface  that  alkali  was  drawn 
up  and  deposited  in  sufficient  quantity  to  interfere 
with  the  germination  of  the  small  seed,  or  to  kill  the 
germ  when  it  appeared.  If  this  should  be  the  case 
the  proper  method  would  be  to  give  a  very  full  flood- 
ing to  dissolve  and  wash  down  the  alkali  before 
preparation  of  the  land  for  the  barley  or  alfalfa. 

When  we  were  in  Imperial  last  month  we  were  in- 
terested to  find  that  in  many  places  which  had  been 
designated  by  the  chemists  as  strong  alkali  there 
had  been  a  very  satisfactory  stand  of  alfalfa,  and  this 
it  seemed  to  us  must  be  due  to  the  fact  the  alkali  had 
been  dissolved  and  distributed  through  a  consider- 
able mass  of  the  soil,  leaving  too  little  at  the  surface 
to  interfere  with  the  starting  of  the  new  plants  from 
the  seed.  It  is  common  experience  that  alfalfa  will 
grow  in  the  presence  of  considerable  alkali,  provid- 
ing it  is  not  attacked  when  the  plant  is  very  small. 
We,  therefore,  suggest  that  before  you  seed  the  land 
that  you  make  an  effort  by  flooding  to  overcome  the 
surface  concentration  which  would  naturally  follow 
the  evaporation  while  the  ground  surface  was  carry- 
ing a  crop  of  Egyptian  corn  and  not  cultivated. 

Summer  Cultivation  of  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  corn  field  in  adobe  soil. 
It  has  a  loose  surface,  but  the  adobe  is  hard  and 
cracking  below.  Is  it  necessary  to  continue  cultiva- 
tion later  in  the  season? — Grower,  Santa  Clara 
valley. 

Where  there  is  a  loose  layer  above,  and  hard, 
cracking  adobe  below,  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
you  can  do  anything  more  for  this  corn  by  continuing 
cultivation,  because  the  adobe  is  too  hard,  probably, 
to  be  cut  by  the  ordinary  cultivator.  Manifestly  the 
previous  cultivation  has  not  been  deep  enough,  or 
thorough  enough,  or  else  you  would  not  have  hard, 
cracking  adobe  under  the  pulverized  layer,  and 
although  you  could  arrange  for  a  better  cultivation 
another  year,  it  is  perhaps  too  late  to  do  anything 
more  for  the  present  crop,  unless  possibly  you  could 
deepen  the  loose  layer  with  a  disk  cultivator.  The 
advantage  of  summer  cultivation  is  that  it  prevents 
the  lower  layer  of  the  soil  from  drying  out,  and  to  do 
this  a  proper  depth  must  be  secured  early  in  the 
season. 

Looking  for  a  Homestead. 

To  the  Editor: — As  a  friend  and  I  propose  going  up 
country  to  look  for  a  homestead  to  grow  fruit,  we 
would  feel  obliged  if  you  would  give  us  any  printed 
matter  on  same.  Can  you  tell  us  the  best  way  to 
locate  a  homestead  in  California  or  Nevada?  We 
wish,  if  possible,  to  get  one  which  would  grow  wal- 
nuts and  almonds. — New  Comer,  Oakland. 

We  cannot  be  quite  sure  from  your  letter  whether 
you  mean  to  seek  a  homestead  in  the  broadest  sense — 
that  is,  a  place  for  a  home — or  whether  you  mean  to 
homestead  a  piece  of  Government  land  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  word.  If  the  intention  is  to 
take  up  Government  land  you  have  first  to  actually 
lind  the  land  which  is  suitable  for  your  purpose,  and 
then  apply  to  the  nearest  United  States  Land  Office 
to  see  whether  it  is  open  to  entry  and,  if  so,  comply 
with  conditions  which  the  Land  Office  will  describe. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  get  Government  land,  unless 
you  deal  with  agents  who  have  such  locations  previ- 
ously-made. There  is  exceedingly  little  Government 
land,  suitable  for  fruit,  open  to  entry  in  California, 


and  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  remote  places,  moun- 
tains, deserts,  etc.  In  Nevada  it  is  possible  now  to 
locate  land  under  the  new  Reclamation  Service, 
whose  work  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and 
information  concerning  this  can  be  furnished  by 
addressing  the  Chief  Engineer,  L.  H.  Taylor,  Reno, 
Nevada.  You  have  to  be  very  careful,  indeed,  in 
locating  land  for  walnuts  and  almonds,  because  these 
trees  are  rather  exacting  in  their  requirements. 

Bermuda  and  Johnson. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  Bermuda  and  Johnson  grasses 
proven  of  value  as  pasture  grass  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  better?  Where  nothing  better  will 
grow,  which  will  stand  drought  the  better?  I 
have  always  heard  of  their  bad  qualities,  but  as 
I  have  in  mind  an  experiment  on  some  land 
in  the  Mojave  desert,  which  will  grow  nothing 
else  excepting  wire  grass  and  salt  grass,  would 
Bermuda  or  Johnson  grass  be  better  feed  than 
the  salt  grass?  Will  these  grasses  grow  on  adobe 
land  that  has  so  much  alkali  that  alfalfa  and  even 
barley  will  not  grow?  My  experimental  ground  is 
covered  with  white  crust  of  alkali  or  soda  and  is 
heavy  cement-colored  adobe,  with  water  from  3  to  5 
feet  from  the  surface.  Nothing  but  salt  grass  grows 
on  it  now,  so  there  could  be  no  harm  to  plant  even 
such  pests  as  above  mentioned  if  they  will  succeed 
and  have  any  feed  value. — Experimenter,  Ventura 
county. 

Bermuda  grass  endures  much  drouth  and  will  grow 
upon  pretty  strong  alkali,  and  is  favorably  regarded 
as  a  pasturage  grass  on  alkali  lands  by  the  stock 
growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  better  than  the  salt  grass  which  grows  in  that 
valley  on  alkali,  although  the  salt  grass  which  they 
have  is  pretty  good  pasturage  plant.  Johnson  grass 
will  not  endure  severe  drouth,  nor  will  it  grow  in 
alkali.  It  is  always  on  the  lookout  to  get  into  good, 
moist  land  and,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate  it  from  such  places,  it  has  fallen  into  disre- 
pute and  is  widely  condemned.  There  are,  however, 
some  places  in  this  State  where  Johnson  grass  is  held 
to  be  of  some  account.  Both  Bermuda  and  Johnson 
will  be  inactive  during  the  frosty  season  in  places  on 
the  desert  where  the  temperature  falls  to  20°  or 
lower. 

Shy-Bearing  Cherries. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  an  orchard  of  about  five 
acres  of  Tartarian  cherry  trees  on  a  sandy  loam  with 
clay  subsoil.  They  have  not  borne  fruit  for  two 
years,  and  we  have  surmised  that  it  may  be  due  to  a 
deficiency  of  some  element  in  the  soil.  Is  it  desirable 
to  undertake  an  analysis  of  the  soil?  We  are  very 
desirous  of  restoring  the  fertility  of  our  orchard  and 
should  greatly  appreciate  any  suggestions  you  may 
be  kind  enough  to  offer. — Grower,  Santa  Rosa. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  the  soil  to  determine 
why  your  cherry  trees  do  not  bear.  If  the  trees  are 
growing  satisfactorily  and  have  good,  new  shoots  and 
strong  leafage,  it  is  evident  that  the  soil  is  doing  its 
part,  and  the  failure  to  bear  is  probably  due  to  some 
undesirable  atmospheric  condition  prevailing  at  the 
blooming  time.  The  cherry  crop,  for  example,  this 
year  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  unfavorable  weather 
at  blooming,  and  our  own  Tartarian  cherries  have 
failed  for  two  years  just  as  yours  have.  If  your  trees 
are  growing  strongly  and  well,  it  is  an  evidence  that 
you  do  not  need  fertilization  at  present.  There  are 
cases  in  which,  in  case  of  excessive  growth,  the  appli- 
cation of  potash  is  held  to  be  effective  in  promoting 
fruit  bearing.  You  can  easily  demonstrate  this  in 
your  own  case  by  making  a  free  application  of  wood 
ashes  to  a  few  trees  and  noting  any  effect  which  may 
be  produced  thereby. 

Heat  -  Struck  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — My  prune  orchard  had  good  care 
and  more  water  than  usual  this  year,  looked  well  and 
had  a  good  crop  on  the  trees.  The  hot  weather 
wilted  the  leaves  and  turned  a  great  many  yellow  or 
brown  last  week,  more  so  than  surrounding  orchards 
in  a  less  good  condition.  I  now  would  like  to  ask  if 
you  think  it  possible  that  the  crude  oil  contained  in 
the  whitewash,  under  the  influence  of  excessive  heat, 
could  have  done  the  damage,  though  it  had  been  on 
the  trees  near  two  months. — A.  M.,  San  Jose. 

We  should  think  not.  If  you  find  the  tissue  under 
the  outer  bark  of  good  color  you  need  not  apprehend 
injury  by  the  oil.  Just  why  the  heat  struck  your 
trees  hardest,  or  why  it  has  injured  some  branches 
in  trees  we  have  lately  seen,  more  than  others  op  the 
same  tree,  we  cannot  tell.  Theoretically  it  should  be 
attributed  to  the  particular  condition  of  the  leaf  at 
the  time,  but  what  was  that  condition  ?  Do  not  some 


readers  desire  to  reason  about  it  ?  It  would  be  en- 
tertaining. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  July  24,  1905. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offlical  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week  and  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  crops.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  valley  the  temperature  continued  slightly  below  the 
normal,  but  high  temperature  prevailed  nearly  all  the 
week  in  the  northern  section.  Several  hundred  acres  of 
grain  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  Glenn  county.  Harvest- 
ing, thrashing  and  hay  baling  are  progressing  rapidly, 
and  there  is  no  change  since  the  last  report  as  to  yield 
and  quality.  Hops  made  good  growth  and  in  some  places 
there  is  a  prospect  for  a  large  crop.  Beans  and  corn  are 
looking  well  and  will  yield  fair  crops.  Fruit  picking, 
canning  and  drying  are  in  progress.  Early  peaches  are 
nearly  all  gathered;  the  crop  is  light  and  of  poor  qual- 
ity. Pears  are  ripening  rapidly  and  Bartletts  and  Early 
Crawfords  are  in  market.  Plums  are  yielding  a  good 
crop  in  some  sections,  but  were  damaged  by  heat. 
Grapes  are  ripening  and  give  promise  of  a  large  yield. 
Oranges,  lemons  and  olives  are  in  good  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week  in  the 
interior,  and  cool,  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  along  the 
coast.  Conditions  were  generally  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  crops  and  fruit  drying.  Wheat  harvest  is 
completed  in  some  sections  and  progressing  rapidly  in 
others;  the  yield  is  better  than  expected,  but  below  aver- 
age. Barley  is  yielding  a  good  crop  and  oats  are  light. 
The  hay  crop  is  very  large  and  of  excellent  quality;  bal- 
ing is  progressing.  Hops  are  in  fair  condition,  but  the 
outlook  is  that  the  yield  will  fall  below  average  in  some 
places.  Beans,  corn  and  vegetables  are  doing  well. 
Grapes  were  somewhat  damaged  by  recent  hot  weather, 
but  there  will  probably  be  a  large  crop  in  most  places. 
Bartlett  pears  are  ripening;  they  are  of  good  quality  and 
the  yield  will  be  about  average.  The  peach  crop  is  light. 
Prunes  will  be  light  in  some  sections  and  nearly  average 
in  others.  Almonds  and  walnuts  were  slightly  injured 
by  heat.    Oranges  at  Cloverdale  are  in  good  condition. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  was  clear  and 
warm.  These  conditions  were  very  favorable  for  har- 
vesting grain  and  maturing  and  drying  fruit.  The 
grain  harvest  is  about  completed;  the  yield  was  light 
and  the  quality  below  the  average.  Several  thousand 
acres  of  grain  and  feed  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  Cala- 
veras county.  Peaches  are  ripening  rapidly  and  being 
shipped  in  large  quantities  to  the  canneries  and  driers. 
The  prune  crop  will  be  light.  Heavy  shipments  of 
watermelons  continue.  The  grape  crop  will  be  good; 
table  grapes  are  ripening  and  small  shipments  are  being 
made.  Raisin  grapes  are  making  good  progress.  Al- 
monds will  yield  a  good  crop.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good 
condition.  Peed  is  plentiful  and  live  stock  are  healthy 
and  in  good  condition. 

Sontbern  California. 

Clear  days  ajid  cloudy  or  foggy  nights  prevailed  in  the 
coast  districts  and  generally  clear,  warm  weather  in  the 
interior.  The  temperature  continues  somewhat  below 
normal  and  the  cool  weather  is  unfavorable  for  growing 
crops  except  beans  and  sugar  beets.  Beans  are  in  bloom 
at  Santa  Maria  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  heavy  crop. 
Sugar  beets  are  yielding  unusually  well  and  factories  are 
running  night  and  day.  Barley  is  a  full  average  crop. 
Oats  are  light  and  of  poor  quality.  Wheat  is  above 
average  and  the  hay  crop  is  the  best  for  several  years. 
Small  fruits  and  melons  are  backward,  owing  to  cool 
weather.  Apricot  drying  is  progressing.  Grapes  are  in 
good  condition  and  give  promise  of  an  average  crop. 
Orange  trees  are  making  satisfactory  growth.  Walnuts 
have  been  somewhat  injured  by  blight. 

Eureka  Summary.— Farmers  are  in  the  midst  of 
haying;  crop  never  better.  Oats  are  ripening  and  some 
fields  are  almost  ready  for  harvest.  Potatoes  are  poor; 
other  vegetables  are  doing  well.  Apples  will  be  about 
an  average  crop.   Grass  in  the  interior  is  drying  rapidly. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Corn  and  beans  are  look- 
ing better  than  last  year,  but  the  weather  is  unfavorable 
for  drying  fruit.  Oranges  are  dropping  some.  Bee  men 
are  busy  slinging  the  second  honey  crop;  the  yield  is 
heavy  and  of  fine  quality. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Vvednes- 
day,  July  26,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  ar 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.01 

01 

75 

12 

60 

50 

Red  Bluff   

.00 

.00 

.11 

.02 

104 

64 

.00 

.00 

T 

T 

88 

52 

.00 

.00 

.02 

.02 

60 

BP 

.00 

.00 

00 

T 

104 

64 

Independence  

.00 

.00 

T 

.04 

100 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.00 

T 

T 

78 

50 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.00 

.00 

.02 

82 

58 

San  Diego  

.00 

.16 

.00 

04 

70 

60 

.00 

.00 

.05 

.14 

108 

68 
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HORTICULTURE. 


California  Coachella  Cantaloupes. 

We  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
cantaloupe  industry  of  the  Colorado  desert  districts, 
which  are  no  longer  desert  by  the  way,  by  frequent 
statement  of  the  facts  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
During  the  present  year,  however,  the  business  has 
made  unusual  progress  and  some  account  of  it,  as 
prepared  for  the  Riverside  Press,  is  of  wide  interest: 

The  Coachella  Valley  Crop.— The  Coachella 
valley  crop  is  300  to  350  carloads,  of  which  200  to  300 
carloads  will  come  from  Coachella,  80  or  90  carloads 
from  Thermal,  the  rest  from  Indio  and  Mecca.  The 
crop  is  worth  anywhere  from  $300  000  to  $350,000. 
And  besides  this,  there  will  be  $12,000  or  $15,000 
worth  of  watermelons. 

The  first  carload  was  shipped  on  June  14,  and  since 
that  latter  date  things  have  been  rushing  at  a  great 
pace,  the  shipments  reaching  the  maximum  on  the 
26th,  when  fourteen  cars  were  loaded,  iced  and  sent 
on  their  Eastern  journey. 

The  biggest  improvement  which  has  been  made  at 
Coachella  since  last  year  is  the  $50,000  ice  factory 
and  refrigerating  plant,  which  has  come  into  com- 
plete operation.  The  refrigerating  plant  is  a  large 
and  substantially  built  building,  admirably  planned 
and  arranged.  The  ice  plant  at  one  end,  where  the 
ice  is  frozen  in  300-pound  blocks,  is  connected  by 
elevator  with  the  four  big  storage  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  from  which  the  ice  is  shot  out  onto  a 
platform  and  then  down  into  the  cars  just  beneath. 

There  are  four  refrigerating  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  into  which  the  cantaloupes  are  placed  in  stock 
and  thoroughly  chilled  before  they  are  loaded  into 
the  cars.  The  cold  air  is  sent  down  into  the  chutes 
from  the  pipes  above  the  second  floor,  and  a  system 
of  ducts  has  been  devised,  so  that  the  cars  can  be 
cooled  in  the  same  way  before  they  are  loaded.  This 
cold  storage  was  only  commenced  Saturday  night, 
but  the  melons  stored  were  thoroughly  chilled  by 
Sunday  morning,  proving  the  system  good 
under  a  thorough  test.  There  is  storage 
capacity  for  about  thirty  carloads  of  melons.  Once 
chilled,  the  melons  are  not  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  warm  air,  a  connecting  telescoping  system 
of  passage  ways  being  devised  which  close  clear  out 
to  the  car  and  tight  around  the  door. 

With  the  melons  cooled  in  this  way  it  will  be  pos- 
sible the  remainder  of  the  season  to  ship  by  slow 
freight,  and  cut  out  the  expedited  service,  which  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  shipping  from  $2  to  90  cents  to 
Chicago.  The  Southern  Pacific  gives  a  good  freight 
service  for  the  associations  of  the  valley,  making 
practically  a  seven-day  run  to  Chicago.  Chicago  is 
made  the  general  distributing  point,  and  the  market 
there  for  the  melons  is  better  than  in  any  other  city 
in  the  East. 

The  Growers. — The  Japs  at  Coachella  are  proving 
to  be  the  most  efficient  cantaloupe  'growers  in  the 
valley  and  will  make  more  money  off  of  their  crop, 
probably,  than  any  other  growers.  They  are  work- 
ing in  companies,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Coachella 
Nason  (Development)  Co.,  of  which  G.  T.  Misaka  is 
the  head.  They  have  ninety-five  acres  into  canta- 
loupes and  estimate  the  crop  at  15,000  crates.  The 
other  companies  are  known  as  Hamamoto's  and 
Yamagata's,  and  these  each  have  about  thirty  acres. 
There  are  800  acres  under  the  Coachella  Valiey  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  divided  mostly  into  small  hold- 
ings of  five,  ten  and  fifteen  acres.  As  a  rule  the 
smaller  acreage  owners  are  the  most  proficient,  and 
get  the  best  results  proportionately,  as  it  has  been 
found  that  the  needed  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
large  tracts. 

R.  D.  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  successful  water- 
melon growers,  and  is  selling  his  crop  f.  o.  b.  in  the 
Los  Angeles  market  at  $15  a  ton.  His  patch  is  going 
to  average  him  from  $100  to  $125  an  acre.  Another 
crop  Mr.  Smith  had  particular  success  with  was  a 
half  dozen  rows  of  tomatoes  across  forty  rods.  For 
these  he  found  a  ready  market  and  the  tomato  crop 
netted  him  $150.  That  crop  has  long  since  been 
harvested  and  the  vines  are  dying  out. 

Misaka's  company,  with  ninety- five  acres  under 
cultivation,  is  one  of  the  most  cleverly  managed 
cantaloupe  ranches  in  the  entire  valley.  During  the 
recent  rush  Misaka  had  125  Japs  working  in  the  field, 
in  the  packing  sheds  and  on  the  wagons.  They  have 
now  cut  down  this  number  to  about  seventy-five  or 
eighty,  but  may  need  them  again  if  the  rush  comes 
on  again,  as  is  looked  for.  A  large  portion  of  the 
big  ranch  is  supplied  with  water  by  one  large  com 
pressed  air  steam  pump,  which  operates  seven  wells 
and  pumps  about  125  inches  from  them.  They  have 
another  pump,  a  centrifugal,  pumping  about  40 
inches  onto  another  part  of  the  ranch.  But  the  Japs 
are  willing,  conscientious  workers,  anxious  and  quick 
to  learn,  and  entirely  willing  to  be  advised  and  to  use 
advice  to  some  advantage. 

The  Thermal  Association. — The  Thermal  Canta- 
loupe Growers'  Union  this  season  shipped  the  first 
special  crate  of  sixteen  melons,  picked  by  J.  S. 
Glenn,  on  May  21.  The  first  carload  ship- 
ment was  made  on  June  15;  and  it  is  figured  that  the 


first  three  carloads  in  New  York  Citv  sold  for  over 
$6000. 

Thermal  up  to  the  first  of  July  had  shipped  forty- 
four  cars,  and  has  been  shipping  since  and  for  the 
week  before  at  the  rate  of  three,  four  and  five  cars  a 
day.  The  bulk  of  the  melons  this  season  have  been 
sent  by  "  expedited  "  service,  ninety  hours  to  Chicago, 
although  the  first  car  sent  by  slow  freight  arrived  in 
New  York  in  excellent  condition.  It  was  shipped  on 
Monday,  June  19,  arrived  in  Chicago  at  1  a.  m.  on 
the  following  Monday,  and  in  New  York  Thursday 
morning,  the  29th,  ten  days  en  route.  Next  year, 
when  the  refrigerating  facilities  are  further  de- 
veloped, the  Thermal  Union  expects  to  send  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  crop  through  by  slow  freight. 

The  Cooling. — The  cooling  process  used  at  the 
Thermal  plant  is  one  of  the  simplest  imaginable,  yet 
from  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  melons  arriving 
in  New  York  it  is  thoroughly  effective.  By  means  of 
a  simply  operated  suction  force  the  warm  air  arising 
from  the  cantaloupes  as  they  are  stacked  into  the 
car  hot  from  the  field  is  pumped  out,  and  a  cold  cur- 
rent drawn  in  through  an  iced  vent.  In  this  way  the 
temperature  of  the  car  and  its  contents  can  be  re- 
duced from  90°  and  100°  to  40°  to  50°.  At  this  lower 
temperature,  with  the  cars  solidly  iced,  the  melons 
carry  easily  and  in  fine  shape  to  the  Eastern  market. 

This  process  is  the  invention  of  L.  M.  Lyon,  who 
expects  to  perfect  and  elaborate  the  method  and 
erect  at  one  of  the  three  California  points  next  season 
a  large  plant  in  which  he  can  cool  off  six  carloads  at 
once.  By  this  process  Mr.  Lyon  says  he  absolutely 
takes  all  the  heat  out  of  the  cantaloupes,  leaving  the 
melons  cold,  firm  and  full-sized. 

Some  of  the  larger  cantaloupe  growers  at  Thermal 
are  J.  S.  Glenn,  with  twenty  acres;  Gordon  Bros., 
twelve  acrces;  F.  M.  Young,  thirty  acres;  J.  H. 
Magill,  twenty  acres,  and  W.  H.  Harris,  seventeen 
acres.  Besides  these  there  are  about  sixty  growers 
with  from  three  to  ten  acres  apiece. 

Imperial  Valley. — Cantaloupe  growing  at  several 
points  is  being  extended  and  arrangements  made  for 
the  best  handling  of  the  crop. 


Codlin  Moth  Destroyer  Has  a  Heavy  Name. 


The  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Marlatt  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, referring  to  this  parasite,  writes  to  John  Isaac, 
Secretary  of  the  California  Commission  of  Horticul- 
ture, and  says  that  Mr.  Ashmead,  the  specialist  in 
such  matters,  has  reported  to  him  relative  to  the 
Ichneumon  fly,  which  California  imported  for  work 
against  the  codlin  moth.  The  species  sent  by  you 
agrees  fairly  well  with  Ephialtes  Messer:  Graven- 
horst,  described  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
he  identifies  it  as  this  species,  the  small  points 
of  difference  which  he  notes  not  being  of  any  special 
importance. 

The  species  does  not  belong,  however,  to  the  genus 
Ephialtes,  but  to  Mr.  Ashmead's  genus,  Calliephialtes, 
separated  from  the  former.  (See  classification  of  the 
Ichneumon  flies,  Proc,  U.  S.  National  Museum, 
Volume  XXIII.)  He  states  that  all  of  the  parasites 
of  the  genus  Ephialtes  are  parasitic  on  beetle  larva', 
and  do  not  attack  the  larva)  Lepidoptera. 

The  species  therefore  is,  according  to  the  best 
information  obtainable,  Calliephialtes  Messer:  Graven- 
horst. 


Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  Association. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurserymen  recently  held  at  Portland  was 
well  attended  and  very  interesting.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
A.  Eckert,  Detroit,  Wash. ;  vice-presidents — F.  W. 
Settlemier,  Woodburn,  Or. ;  A.  W.  McDonald,  Top- 
penish,  Wash. ;  A.  Hartley,  Caldwell,  Idaho;  C.  W. 
Howard,  Riverside,  Cal. ;  P.  A.  Dix,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Richard  Laritz,  Victoria,  B.  C. ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  C.  A.  Tonneson,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  execu- 
tive committee — J.  A.  Stewart,  Christopher,  Wash.; 
C.  Malmo,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  A.  C.  McDonald,  Top- 
penish,  Wash.  Next  place  of  meeting  Tacoma,  sec- 
ond Wednesday  in  July,  1906. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Tomato  Growing  in  Washington. 

For  parts  of  the  coast  which  have  a  short  growing 
season,  owing  to  extreme  elevation  or  otherwise,  the 
description  by  E.  G.  Grindrod  of  Washington  of  how 
he  has  grown  tomatoes  in  Kittitas  valley  will  be  in- 
teresting, where  the  climatic  conditions  for  success- 
fully growing  and  ripening  tomatoes  are  not  the  most 
favorable  in  the  world.    He  says: 

Our  nights  are  too  cool,  the  seasons  too  short,  and 
danger  of  late  frosts  in  the  spring  makes  it  very 
risky  to  set  tomato  plants  out  in  the  open  before  the 
first  of  June.  And  they  can  be  set  as  late  as  the  first 
of  July,  in  most  seasons,  and  ripen  a  crop,  provided 
the  plants  are  properly  grown  and  handled. 

Growing  Plants. — I  have  never  found  it  advisable 
to  use  what  are  commonly  called  seedling  plants. 


The  plants  should  be  transplanted  several  times 
under  glass,  with  plenty  of  room,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  drawn  up  tall  and  spindling,  but  be  strong, 
stocky  and  well  branched,  and  at  least  1  foot  tall, 
with  an  abundance  of  bloom  at  the  time  of  trans- 
planting out  of  doors.  Some  of  our  plants  this  sea- 
son had  young  tomatoes  set  on  them  when  we  put 
them  out. 

The  plant  bed  should  be  thoroughly  wet  some  hours 
before  taking  up  the  plants,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
muddy,  but  just  wet  enough  for  the  most  dirt  pos- 
sible to  adhere  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  when  tak- 
ing them  up.  We  usually  do  our  plant  setting  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  although  it  can  be  done  any 
time,  but  the  plants  will  start  to  grow  more  quickly, 
and  will  feel  the  shock  less,  if  done  in  the  evening  and 
when  the  wind  is  not  blowing.  Wind  is  worse  for 
newly  set  plants  than  heat  and  sunshine,  so,  although 
we  have  made  our  plans  to  set  plants  at  a  certain 
time,  and  everything  is  all  ready,  if  the  wind  should 
begin  blowing  much,  we  usually  defer  the  operation 
for  a  more  suitable  season. 

Culture. — Tomatoes  will  grow  in  almost  any  good 
soil,  but  will  amply  repay  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  having  enriched  the  soil  and  put  it  in  a  thor- 
ough state  of  cultivation.  I  have  not  used  any  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  but  have  always  depended  entirely 
on  stable  manure. 

We  usually  plow  our  tomato  ground  in  the  early 
spring  and,  if  possible,  the  fall  before  also,  working 
it  over  several  times  with  the  harrow  and  cultivator 
before  time  for  planting  the  tomatoes.  It  is  then  in 
a  fine  state  of  tilth,  with  plenty  of  plant  food  avail- 
able for  the  young  plants  to  go  right  to  work  on. 
When  ready  to  begin  setting  plants  we  plow  furrows 
with  the  shovel  plow  4  feet  apart  and  run  water  the 
full  length  of  each  furrow.  One  man  does  this  while 
the  others  are  taking  up  the  plants  and  getting 
them  to  the  field. 

The  plants  are  now  carefully  lifted  fron  the  bed 
with  the  aid  of  a  trowel  or  shovel,  with  as  much  soil 
as  possible  adhering  to  the  roots  (some  of  them  as 
we  take  them  up  will  weigh  as  much  as  two  or  three 
pounds  each)  and  placed  in  boxes.  We  use  apple 
boxes,  because  we  have  them  and  they  are  handy, 
but  any  boxes  not  too  large  for  one  man  to  handle 
when  filled  with  plants  will  do  just  as  well.  The 
boxes  of  plants  are  put  in  a  spring  wagon  and  driven 
to  the  field  with  as  little  jolting  as  possible. 

The  plants  are  now  carefully  lifted  from  the  boxes 
with  all  of  the  wet  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  and 
placed  directly  in  the  wet  furrow,  from  which  the 
water  has  just  been  shut  off,  and  held  in  an  upright 
position  by  one  man,  while  another  one  fills  in  the 
soil  with  shovel  or  hoe.  If  the  furrow  should  not  be 
deep  enough  at  any  place,  it  is  deepened  with  the 
shovel. 

This  is  all  there  is  to  planting — simple,  yet  suffi- 
cient. Of  course,  the  furrows  must  be  filled  in 
between  the  plants,  but  this  can  generally  be  done 
quickest  and  cheapest  with  the  horse  cultivator. 

We  generally  set  our  tomato  plants  4  feet  apart  in 
the  row,  and  it  is  better  to  put  them  farther  apart 
rather  than  closer. 

I  have  found  all  pruning  after  the  plants  are  set  in 
the  field  to  be  useless  and  unprofitable.  Just  let  the 
plants  go  their  own  sweet  way  and  cover  the  ground 
all  over.  Cultivate  at  least  once  a  week  and  after 
each  irrigation  and  rain.  Irrigate  as  often  as  needed. 
No  specific  rules  can  be  given  for  this.  One  must 
use  common  sense.  The  water  should  not  be  kept  on 
too  long  at  a  time,  but  should  be  taken  off  before  the 
soil  reaches  a  state  of  thorough  saturation. 

Too  much  or  too  little  water  seems  to  have  a  tend- 
ency to  promote  blight,  that  terrible  scourge  of  the 
tomato  grower  in  the  Northwest. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


More  Against  Frozen  Fowls. 

Local  producers  of  market  fowls  will  be  interested 
in  the  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  against 
undrawn  frozen  Eastern  stock,  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously alluded.  It  seems  that  a  Sacramento  market 
man  declared  that  Dr.  Foster,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  was  wrong  and  that,  as  reported  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Union,  there  is  not  only  no  danger  in  the 
use  of  frozen  imported  undrawn  fowls,  but  that  they 
are  preferable  in  many  respects,  and  that  the  crop 
wherein  (if  there  is  any  danger)  it  resides,  is  removed. 

Dr.  Foster  replied,  when  a  statement  of  the  market 
man's  views  had  been  communicated  to  him,  that  if 
such  a  position  is  taken,  it  is  erroneous  and  flies  in 
the  face  of  agreed  sanitarians  and  the  medical 
faculty. 

These,  said  Dr.  Fowler,  have  no  interest  to  pro- 
mote in  condemning  undrawn  fowl  food,  except  the 
public  good.  Yet  at  the  recent  National  Convention 
of  Boards  of  Health,  held  in  Washington  City,  with 
but  one  dissenting  voice  frozen  undrawn  poultry  was 
condemned  as  unfit  food  because  of  the  known  danger 
resident  in  it.  That  is  not  to  say  that  every  undrawn 
fowl  and  every  frozen  fowl  is  disease  infected  or  dan- 
gerous, but  it  is  to  say  that  every  one  may  be. 

Regarding  the  statements  of  Marketraan  Murphy 
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that  the  crop  is  removed,  Dr.  Foster  said  "that  is 
incorrect  of  my  personal  knowledge.  I  have  pur- 
chased fowls  with  the  crop  full  of  whole  and  partly 
digested  food  in  place." 

Dr.  Foster  said,  in  addition,  that  any  brief  think- 
ing ought  to  convince  anyone  that  the  faculty  is 
right  in  this  matter.  It  may  be  that  no  particular 
harm  would  ensue  from  use  of  fowl  kept  frozen  from 
the  start  to  the  time  it  is  cooked.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  such  food  is  taken  from  the  refrigerators  and 
placed  in  windows  and  on  hooks  in  markets.  The 
moment  this  is  done  thawing  sets  in,  and  with  the 
very  least  of  thawing  decomposition  begins. 

Moreover,  said  the  doctor,  when  these  Western 
refrigerated  fowls  are  shipped,  in  crossing  the  dry, 
heated  plains,  the  ice  sometimes  gives  out,  and  a 
higher  temperature  obtains  before  it  can  be  renewed, 
and  at  that  moment  decay  begins. 

The  physician  added  that  every  one  knows  what 
chickens  eat — they  will  eat  almost  anything.  Now, 
when  the  excretia  of  killed  fowls  remains  in  the  vis- 
cera, it  is  simple  reason  that  it  will  contaminate  the 
flesh.  It  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggeration 
to  say  that  typhoid  germs  are  communicable  in  the 
viscera  of  undrawn  fowls.  Freezing  the  fowl  does 
not  kill  the  typhoid  germ — it  simply  suspends  itsvici- 
ousness — and  just  as  soon  as  thawing  sets  in,  as  it 
must  before  used  for  food,  the  typhoid  germ  is 
restored  to  activity.  It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  freezing  destroys  disease  germs. 
That  it  does  not  has  been  demonstrated,  so  that 
market  men  cannot  be  reasonable  and  defy  demon- 
stration. 

There  is  also,  said  Dr.  Foster  in  response  to  a 
question,  liability  of  infection  of  the  flesh  of  fowls 
transported  long  distances,  from  the  handling  to 
which  they  must  be  subjected  in  being  prepared  iand 
forwarded. 

Dr.  Foster  can  conceive  of  no  reason  for  retention 
of  the  viscera  of  fowls  killed  and  frozen  for  food, 
except  it  is  to  make  gain  by  selling  it  at  weight. 
Some  people  like  the  gizzard  and  the  liver,  but,  if 
need  be,  these  can  be  removed  and  still  kept  with  the 
fowl.  Those  engaged  in  the  business  of  shipping 
undrawn  frozen  fowl  object  to  removing  the  viscera, 
because  the  process  exposes  the  flesh  of  the  interior 
to  germs.  But,  if  so,  the  opening  to  remove  the  craw 
is  equally  objectionable 

In  short,  says  Dr.  Foster,  physicians  know  pre- 
cisely what  it  means  when  they  condemn  the  undrawn 
frozen  imported  fowl,  and  which  no  one  knows  how 
long  it  has  been  in  cold  storage.  They  understand 
this  matter,  and  will  not  be  disturbed  in  their  posi- 
tion. The  State  Board  of  Health  in  condemning  such 
food  simply  followed  in  the  line  of  scientific  demon- 
stration. 


THE  STABLE. 

Breeding  and  Care  of  Colts. 

A  writer  for  the  Rural  New  Yorker  gives  some 
things  learned  in  twenty-five  years  in  the  breeding 
and  care  of  colts: 

The  Brood  Mare. — First  of  all,  every  prospective 
horse  breeder  should  have  a  definite  idea  of  what  he 
wants  to  raise,  whether  draft,  carriage  or  trotting 
stock.  I  should  say  it  would  be  better  for  the  farmer 
of  small  means  to  leave  the  latter  for  the  wealthy  or 
gentleman  farmer  to  lose  money  on.  Everything  else 
being  equal,  I  would  prefer  brood  mares  of  good  size, 
but  beauty,  style,  ambition  and  nerve  should  come 
first.  Often  a  regular  "cranky"  oro  makes  a  first- 
class  brood  mare,  and  I  have  raised  many  colts 
ranging  in  height  from  15£  to  16  hands  from  15-hand 
mares.  These  mares  were  old-fashioned  Morgans  of 
a  type  seen  every  day  at  all  kinds  of  work  50  years 
ago,  but  now  as  scarce  as  "hens'  teeth."  I  would 
not  use  a  genuinely  broken-down  animal  for  brood 
purposes,  no  matter  how  well  bred  she  might  be; 
neither  would  I  condemn  one  for  lameness  caused  by 
accident.  A  spavined  or  ringboned  one  I  never 
owned.  It  goes  without  saying  that  both  sire  and 
dam  should  come  as  close  as  possible  to  the  type  you 
have  in  mind  to  raise.  Although  my  large  colts  from 
small  mares  had,  of  course,  large  sires,  I  prefer 
extra  size  in  the  dam  if  either  must  be  larger,  but 
quality  and  finish  in  the  sire  always.  Several  years 
ago  I  bought  an  imported  Hackney  mare  about  15£ 
hands,  1100  pounds,  with  a  big  slashing  gait  and 
ability  and  will  to  road  10  miles  an  hour  easily.  She 
has  brought  me  three  colts  and  two  fillies,  all  sired 
by  a  Morgan  horse  much  smaller  than  she,  and  each 
having  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the 
sire,  with  size  and  action  of  their  dam,  suitable  for 
carriage,  gig  or  saddle.  For  several  years  I  bred  to 
an  imported  French  coach  horse,  hoping  to  raise 
matched  pairs.  I  was  disappointed  in  this,  but  had 
one  in  the  lot  which  brought  a  fancy  price  at  the  New 
York  Horse  Exchange. 

Care  op  the  Mare. — If  the  mare  is  turned  to  pas- 
ture before  foaling  she  is  always  taken  to  the  barn  at 
a  little  past  the  tenth  month,  where  she  can  be 
looked  after.  I  have  had  strong,  healthy  foals  born 
at  ten  and  a  quarter  months.  I  never  give  the  mare 
heavy  work,  and  keep  her  out  of  snowdrifts  and  off 
slippery  places.  She  has  a  roomy  box  stall,  well 
bedded,  and  in  winter  the  liberty  of  a  large  field 


except  on  stormy  days;  all  the  good  hay  she  will  eat 
and  occasionally  apples,  potatoes  or  carrots,  and 
always  kind  words.  Her  confidence  is  worth  having. 
During  the  last  month  or  two  she  gets  a  good  feed  of 
bran  and  perhaps  a  few  oats.  If  she  is  groomed 
every  day  so  much  the  better. 

Handling  the  Colt.— The  foal  is  handled  every 
day,  has  the  halter  on  as  early  as  the  third  day,  and 
often  before  he  is  24  hours  old;  is  taught  to  have  his 
feet  lifted  and  to  be  groomed  with  a  good  brush, 
never  neglecting  the  tail.  I  have  known  three  or 
four-year-old  colts  positively  to  refuse  to  allow  the 
tail  to  be  combed,  but  I  did  not  raise  them.  These 
lessons  are  easily  learned  now,  and  never  forgotten, 
and  saved  lots  of  trouble  later.  At  two  weeks  he 
should  be  perfectly  halter-broken  and  understand  the 
meaning  of  "whoa"  and  "back;"  also  accustomed  to 
have  ropes  or  straps  wound  about  his  body  and  legs, 
and  in  place  of  the  crupper;  this  may  save  a  kicking 
scrape  later  on.  He  is  made  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand that  man's  strength — and  woman's,  too,  for 
that  matter — is  superior  to  his,  but  the  children  are 
not  to  attempt  to  coerce  him,  for  fear  that  he 
should  escape  from  them  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
bad  habit  in  future.  In  teaching  to  lead  we  do  not 
find  it  the  best  way  to  attempt  to  drag  him  along  by 
the  head,  but  walk  by  his  side  and  coax  or  even  push 
him  along,  turning  to  either  side  until  he  learns  to 
follow  the  halter.  If  he  wishes  to  try  his  strength  at 
the  line  once  or  twice  hold  firmly  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  it  will  not  give  way.  Sometimes  a  little  touch 
of  whip  at  his  heels  works  well,  but  never  for  a  min- 
ute lose  your  temper;  always  pet  and  praise  him. 
Remember  the  best  horse  is  always  companionable 
and  friendly,  with  perfect  confidence  in  his  master. 
In  his  early  days,  when  any  leading  is  to  be  done,  the 
halter  goes  on  the  baby  and  the  mother  follows. 
After  the  foal  is  two  or  three  days  old  he  is  allowed 
plenty  of  exercise  in  a  large  yard  or  nearby  field,  but 
never  allowed  to  lie  down  on  cold  or  damp  ground 
after  becoming  heated.  Like  all  young  things,  he 
must  be  kept  warm,  or  trouble  will  follow.  Even 
after  turning  to  pasture  he  is  not  left  out  through  a 
cold  rain — it  is  neither  human  nor  safe. 

Weaning  Time. — If  the  mare  keeps  in  good  condi- 
tion, which  she  should  do  on  good  pasture,  she  runs 
with  her  colt  until  stabling  time  in  the  fall;  it  saves 
trouble,  and  the  colt  makes  better  growth.  Even  if 
she  is  worked  it  pays  to  feed  her  an  extra  grain 
ration,  and  not  wean  the  colt  until  six  months  old. 
When  at  any  time  the  mare  and  colt  are  separated 
each  is  put  in  a  box  stall  which  has  no  nails,  splinters 
or  sharp  corners  to  injure  them.  Colts  will  sometimes 
attempt  to  crawl  through  impossible  holes,  or  over 
partitions  which  are  not  built  to  the  top.  For  the 
first  few  days  of  weaning  time  the  colt  is  allowed  with 
the  mare  for  a  short  time  at  morning  and  night;  then 
once  each  day,  gradually  making  the  visits  less  fre- 
quent until  he  is  kept  away  entirely.  The  best  of 
hay — preferably  clover  rowen  to  begin  with — is  kept 
before  him  all  the  time,  also  a  pail  of  bran  and  oats 
mixed,  equal  parts  by  measure,  with  a  little  salt; 
plenty  of  water  at  least  twice  a  day.  You  can't 
winter  the  colt  on  the  north  side  of  the  straw  stack 
and  expect  him  to  "do  you  proud"  in  the  spring. 
He  gets  apples  and  potatoes  often,  and  sometimes  a 
nubbin  of  corn,  and  is  never  expected  to  chan  up  his 
hay.    What  he  leaves  is  given  to  the  older  horses. 

The  Colt's  Education. — He  is  taught  to  stand  tied 
while  his  hair  is  straightened  every  day;  we  find  an 
ordinary  cattle  card  the  best  for  this  purpose  when 
the  hair  is  long  and  thick.  His  feet  are  cleaned 
often,  and  kept  level,  with  toes  short.  This  requires 
very  little  time,  and  helps  him  to  grow  up  right.  Of 
course  he  has  exercise  with  the  others  in  the  field, 
although  he  is  not  let  out  when  there  is  ice  covered 
with  a  little  snow.  Sometimes,  when  he  is  taken  out 
to  be  groomed,  a  bridle  is  slipped  on  over  the  halter, 
and  he  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the  bit.  He  is 
easily  taught  to  drive  this  first  winter,  and  often  his 
first  lessons  are  taken  with  a  pair  of  lines  snapped 
into  the  halter  ring  and  passed  back  through  loops 
well  down  on  the  sides  of  a  surcingle.  After  he  has 
learned,  on  the  barn  floor,  to  go  before,  to  turn  to 
right  or  left  and  to  stop  at  the  word,  he  is  taken  into 
the  yard,  to  the  carriage  house  among  wheels  and  all 
sorts,  put  between  the  shafts  and  made  acquainted 
with  nearly  everything  but  drawing  the  carriage. 
Being  handled  by  one  in  whom  he  has  perfect  confi- 
dence, he  will  show  little  if  any  fear.  When  spring 
comes  again  we  find  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  year- 
lings in  the  barn  for  a  few  days  after  the  older  ones 
go  to  pasture.  The  excitement  and  too  strenuous 
exercise  of  the  first  few  days  before  settling  down  to 
business  is  apt  to  set  them  back  in  growth.  They 
are  salted  once  a  week,  and  looked  over  to  see  that 
there  are  no  cuts  or  sprains,  which  they  are  liable  to 
get  in  pasture,  and  which  may  need  attention.  Con- 
trary to  the  ideas  of  many,  this  method  of  teaching 
does  not  turn  out  dead-heads,  but  honest,  willing, 
reliable  animals,  trained,  not  broken. 


Loose  earth  when  piled  in  an  embankment  invari- 
ably shrinks,  the  shrinkage  being  from  3%  to  15% 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  material  in  the 
embankment.  The  liability  to  shrinkage  is  reduced 
somewhat  if  the  embankment  be  built  in  thin  layers, 
placed  one  above  the  other.  Rock  dumps  shrink  in 
the  same  manner,  but  in  a  somewhat  less  degree. 


THE  FIELD. 


Barnyard  Manure  and  Green  Manure. 


From  a  Bulletin  on  "How  Can  We  Maintain  the  Fertility  or  Our 
Soils?"  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Hbadden,  of  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station. 

Our  climate  does  not  seem  to  be  especially  favor- 
able to  the  formation  of  that  form  of  organic  matter 
known  as  humus,  "which  favors  the  retention  of  nitro- 
gen until  it  can  be  converted  into  a  form  fitted  for  its 
taking  up  and  assimilation  by  the  plant.  The  mod- 
erate supply  of  plant  food,  our  climatic  conditions 
which  favor  the  complete  destruction,  the  burning  up 
of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  rather  than  its 
humifaction,  and  every  other  condition  which  tends 
to  lessen  the  fertility  of  our  soils,  admonishes  us  to 
vigilance  in  the  preservation  and  enhancement  by 
every  means  within  our  power  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  our  lands,  which  is  their  power  to  produce. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  experience  of  ranch- 
men or  farmers  throughout  Colorado,  and  while  it  is 
in  perfect  agreement  with  the  theoretical  views  held 
regarding  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  durability,  it 
is  simply  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  not  fully  appreciated 
as  yet,  but  one  which  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
generally  acknowledged,  even  by  the  most  careless 
and  indifferent. 

The  necessity  of  carefully  considering  this  question 
can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  all  classes  of  our 
agricultural  population.  This  will  undoubtedly  seem 
a  self-evident  fact,  even  a  trite  one,  to  many  persons, 
but  a  very  little  observation  of  the  practices  of  our 
farmers  will  convince  any  one  that  it  can  not  be  re- 
peated too  often. 

Can  We  Profitably  Replace  the  Plant  Food 
Removed  ? — There  is  a  very  important  question  con- 
fronting us,  i.  e.,  can  we,  by  any  available  means, 
restore  the  plant  food  removed  by  our  crops?  In  the 
past,  even  up  to  within  a  very  few  years,  not  more 
than  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  little  or  no  use  was 
made  of  the  manure  accumulating  about  our  towns 
and  the  corrals  where  hundreds  of  animals  had  been 
fed.  Within  the  past  year  it  has  been  possible  for  us 
to  find  piles  of  manure  five,  ten  and  even  twenty  years 
old,  which  have  lain  there  just  as  they  were  piled 
when  the  corrals  were  cleaned  out. 

At  the  present  time  this  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and,  at  the  same  time,  available  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  productiveness  of  our  fields,  i.  e., 
the  careful  husbanding  of  all  the  products  of  the 
farm  which  can  economically  be  converted  into  a  fer- 
tilizer— say,  into  barnyard  manure. 

Our  former  practice  was,  in  cases  where  the  alfalfa 
was  fed  upon  the  ranch  where  it  was  grown,  to 
neglect  the  refuse  or  perhaps  haul  it  out  to  dump  it 
in  some  boggy  place;  if  it  were  sold  off  of  the  farm  no 
further  account  was  taken  of  it — another  crop  would 
grow.  So  little  appreciation  of  this  subject,  which  is 
of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  the  agriculture  of 
this  section,  has  heretofore  been  evinced  that  it  has 
been  possible  within  the  three  years  last  past  to  ob- 
tain at  the  corral  a  four-horse  wagon  load  of  well- 
rotted  manure  for  a  consideration  of  25  cents.  This 
time  is  past — it  lasted  altogether  too  long. 

Why  Save  the  Barnyard  Manure  ? — I  intention- 
ally chose  alfalfa  as  an  illustration  to  show  that  it 
cost  a  great  deal  to  raise  a  crop,  which  I  endeavored 
to  make  evident  by  converting  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility into  their  respective  money  values,  which  for  a 
four-ton  crop  of  alfalfa  per  acre  amounts  to  $30. £8, 
assuming  that  only  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  present 
in  this  amount  of  alfalfa  hay  was  obtained  from  the 
soil.  I  realize  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  average 
ranchman  to  appreciate  this  fact,  for  it  represents 
money  value  which  he  has  never  had  represented  in 
his  bank  account,  nor  has  he  ever  seen  the  materials 
in  mass,  nor  can  he  miss  them  from  the  place  whence 
they  have  been  taken.  They  are,  nevertheless,  no 
longer  there,  but  have  been  embodied  in  the  hay  and 
removed  with  it.  There  is  less  plant  food  by  this 
much  in  the  soil  than  there  was  before. 

It  costs  less,  not  in  the  labor  of  plowing  and  pre- 
paring the  seed  bed,  or  of  irrigating  and  harvesting, 
but  in  soil  fertility,  to  grow  a  ton  of  wheat,  or  oats, 
or  rye  straw;  still,  it  can  not  be  grown  except  at  a 
cost,  and,  after  it  has  grown  and  produced  its  crop 
of  grain,  it  still  has  a  value  which  is  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  permitted  to,  in  any  degree,  go  to 
waste.  Thousands  of  tons  of  this  material  are  left 
in  the  fields  where  stock  has  access  to  eat  what  it 
may;  but  very  large  quantities  of  it  are  removed  be- 
fore the  next  plowing  by  the  ready  means  of  the 
match,  whereby  the  nitrogen  and  the  organic  mat- 
ter, both  beneficial  to  our  soils,  are  dissipated  in  the 
atmosphere,  while  the  ash  constituents  would  have 
been  far  more  valuable  if  applied  jointly  with  the 
other  constituents  of  the  straw.  The  glow  of  the 
burning  straw  pile  is,  even  in  this  year  of  1905,  not 
an  unusual  sight.  This,  too,  has  been  a  wanton  waste 
of  fertilizing  values  which  the  future  will  teach  us  to 
utilize  in  a  rational  way. 

Cattle  feeding  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Collins  has 
given  place  to  lamb  feeding,  at  least,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. The  number  of  lambs  which  have  been  or  are 
being  fed  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  during  this 
season— the  winter  of  1904-05— is  about  250,000  head. 
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In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  important  bearing 
of  the  question  of  barnyard  manure  upon  our  agri- 
culture, I  will  estimate  the  manurial  value  of  the 
voidings  of  250,000  sheep,  using  conventional  but  con- 
servative data. 

First,  we  will  assume  the  feeding  period  to  be  100 
days;  second,  we  will  take  the  daily  consumption  of 
alfalfa  at  3  pounds;  third,  we  will  assume  the  manu- 
rial value  of  alfalfa  hay  to  be  $11.90  per  ton;  fourth, 
that  the  voidings  of  the  sheep  contain  95%  of  the 
manurial  values  of  the  hay;  fifth,  that  no  corn  has 
been  fed. 

On  these  assumptions,  the  total  weight  of  hay  con- 
sumed will  be  37,000  tons,  with  a  manurial  value  of 
$431,300.  The  voidings  equal  95%  of  this  value,  or 
$409,735.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  full  value 
can  be  realized  or  that  no  losses  will  occur,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  if  our  community  should  desire  to  purchase 
the  amounts  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  voidings  of  these  250,000  lambs  for 
100  days,  each  lamb  consuming  three  pounds  of 
alfalfa  per  day,  it  would  cost  them  not  less  than 
$409,735. 

Is  it  feasible  to  preserve  the  whole  of  the  voidings  ? 
Very  nearly  all,  and  the  straw,  which  is  still  burned 
in  considerable  quantities,  could  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage as  an  absorbent  and  would  thereby  be  con- 
verted into  an  excellent  form  for  application  as  a 
manure.  We  know  that  no  one  man  in  the  com- 
munity would  reap  the  benefit  of  this  great  value, 
but  the  community  as  a  whole  should.  While  I  have 
singled  out  the  sheep  feeding  as  an  example,  the 
principle  applies  to  every  individual,  whether  he 
keeps  only  one  horse  or  a  cow,  or  is  a  feeder  on  a 
large  scale. 

Every  one  ought  not  only  to  try  to  preserve  and 
utilize  all  of  the  barnyard  manure  naturally  pro- 
duced on  his  farm,  but  he  ought  to  use  every 
practicable  means  to  increase  the  amount.  While 
this  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  farming  dis- 
tricts, it  applies  in  a  less  degree  to  the  towns  and 
cities  as  well. 

In  using  barnyard  manure  which  is  produced  upon 
the  farm,  we  preserve,  in  a  large  measure,  the  plant 
food  originally  present,  but  we  do  not  add  any  to  the 
total  originally  present;  on  the  contrary,  a  little  goes 
off  of  the  farm  in  various  forms  —  in  the  increased 
weight  of  the  lambs,  in  the  case  which  we  have  al- 
ready used  as  an  illustration.  The  exception  to  this 
statement  is  in  the  case  of  the  nitrogen,  provided 
alfalfa,  clover  or  pea  vine  hay  has  been  fed,  when, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these  plants  obtain  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  nitrogen  from  the  air  through 
the  agency  of  certain  organisms,  we  may  actually 
return  more  than  we  took  away  from  the  soil  with 
the  crop. 

The  use  of  barnyard  manure  is  pre-eminently  a 
method  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  land,  but  is 
in  a  measure  a  method  of  increasing  it  by  improving 
the  conditions  of  the  soil,  also  by  adding  organic 
matter,  and  in  our  case  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
nitrogen. 

Green  Manuring. — The  next  best  method  is  prob- 
ably that  of  green  manuring,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
have  no  better  plant  than  alfalfa.  I  know  that  there 
are  some  who  may  think  it  too  big  a  sacrifice  to  turn 
under  a  good  growth  of  alfalfa  for  the  sake  of  its 
manurial  effect  upon  the  soil.  The  writer  has  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  with  this  view,  but  it  is  not  well 
supported  by  any  facts  which  we  can  produce.  There 
seems  to  be  no  plant  which  could  be  grown  here  for 
this  purpose.  Crimson  clover  is,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  a  failure  with  us;  red  clover  is  by  no  means  a 
pronounced  success,  though  it  will  grow;  pea  vines 
do  not  make  a  sufficiently  early  growth.  Some  of 
the  vetches  might  be  better,  but  they,  too,  are  not 
early  enough.  Rye  might  be  used  if  we  aimed  at 
adding  succulent  organic  matter,  which  would  easily 
decay,  but  would  add  no  nitrogen  or  other  fertilizing 
substance. 

In  green  manuring  we  take  nothing  away  from  the 
soil,  nor  do  we  use  the  crop  grown  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, but  simply  return  it  to  the  soil  in  its  succulent 
and  easily  fermentable  condition,  together  with  the 
total  content  of  plant  food  which  it  has  gathered 
from  the  soil.  The  effects  produced  may  be  marked, 
but  they  are  not  due  to  actual  addition  of  plant  food, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  addition  of  mineral  manures, 
but  are  due  to  the  availability  of  the  plant  food  con- 
tained in  the  crop,  the  effect  of  the  fermenting  ma- 
terial upon  the  soil  and  probably  to  the  humus  sub 
stances  produced. 

I  have  stated  that  alfalfa  is  our  best  plant  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  use  this  plant 
for  this  purpose,  except  in  some  systems  of  rotation, 
which  is,  under  all  circumstances,  advisable,  whether 
the  last  crop  is  to  be  potatoes  or  sugar  beets.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  even  suggest  what  rotation  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  advisable;  some  of  our  practi- 
cal men  can  work  that  out  in  detail. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  good  plantation 
of  alfalfa  which  will  yield  31  to  5  tons  of  alfalfa  hay 
per  acre  is  a  valuable  asset  on  a  farm,  but  some  of 
our  people  are  coming  to  realize  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  plow  under,  too,  though  it  is  not  the  easiest 
task  to  perform,  especially  when  it  is  in  full  growth 
in  the  spring  time. 

Alfalfa  Our  Best  Plant  to  Use  as  a  Green 
Manure.— There  are  several  considerations  which 


lead  me  to  think  this  the  best  plant  which  we  possess 
for  this  purpose. 

Our  soils  are  only  fairly  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  an 
addition  of  this  element  from  time  to  time  is  very 
advisable.  Alfalfa  is  an  energetic  gatherer  of  this 
substance,  largely  from  the  atmosphere,  the  young 
alfalfa  shoots  being  relatively  very  rich  in  this  ele- 
ment. There  are  but  few  plants,  even  among  the 
legumes,  by  means  of  which  we  can  add  nitrogen  to 
the  soil  so  cheaply  as  by  means  of  alfalfa. 

Alfalfa  is  not  only  an  energetic  gatherer  of  nitro- 
gen from  the  atmosphere,  but  it  is  also  an  energetic 
gatherer  of  other  plant  food  from  the  soil,  so  much  so 
that  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  made  from  plants  cut  in  May 
before  any  blossom  buds  had  appeared,  contained 
about  60  pounds  of  potash,  equivalent  to  111  pounds 
of  the  pure  sulphate  of  potash,  and  whose  value  would 
be  $3  at  the  price  prevailing  last  year,  while  the 
nitrogen  in  the  same  would  be  worth  $8.50,  nearly. 

Effects  of  Alfalfa  Due  to  Deef  Feeding. — 
I  will  here  digress  a  little  to  discuss  a  fact  which  I 
have  made  rather  prominent  and  one  which  may 
seem  to  some  as  an  objection  to  the  alfalfa.  I  have 
stated  that  the  alfalfa  plant  is  an  exceptionally  heavy 
feeder,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  the  case  by  showing 
that  the  market  value  of  the  food  constituents 
removed  from  the  soil  by  1  ton  of  alfalfa  hay, 
assuming  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  to  have  been 
derived  from  this  source,  was  $7.57  at  the  prices 
which  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  com- 
manded in  1904  Some  persons  have  before  now 
asked  me  how  it  is  possible  to  harmonize  this  fact 
with  the  observed  improvement  produced  by  putting 
land  down  to  alfalfa  for  a  few  years. 

Both  facts  are  well  established,  i.  e. ,  that  a  piece 
of  land  which  once  produced  50  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  and  had  been  so  far  exhausted  that  it  would 
produce  only  18  bushels,  may  be  so  far  restored  in  its 
fertility  by  being  put  down  to  alfalfa  for  a  few  years 
as  to  produce  35,  40  or  even  more  bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  very  probable  that  an  aver- 
age yield  of  4  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  has  been  cut 
annually.  This  land  was  no  longer  able  to  produce 
50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  which,  with  the  straw, 
would  require  not  more  than  143  pounds  of  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  taken  together,  but  it 
would  very  probably  yield  4  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  during 
the  season,  which  would  require  469  pounds  of  these 
ingredients.  The  alfalfa  crop  of  4  tons  per  season 
removes  a  trifle  over  three  times  as  much  of  these 
elements  of  plant  food  as  a  50-bushel  crop  of  wheat, 
together  with  its  straw,  and  that  from  soil  which  has 
been  so  far  depleted  of  its  supply  of  plant  food  as  to 
no  longer  yield  more  than  18  bushels  of  wheat. 

I  would  not  be  too  sure  that  I  can  fully  explain  this 
great  difference.  It  is,  however,  no  less  certainly 
a  fact  than  it  is  that  such  land  will  again  produce 
wheat  at  a  greatly  increased  rate  after  it  has  been  in 
alfalfa  for  a  few  years. 

While  I  may  not  explain  the  facts  in  the  case,  I  will 
suggest  some  things  which  are  apparent.  The  root 
systems  of  the  two  plants  are  entirely  different.  The 
wheat  plant  has  a  fibrous  system  which,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  may  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
4  feet,  but  the  conditions  obtaining  in  our  soils  are 
not  favorable  to  their  attaining  this  depth.  It  is  a 
fibrous  system,  one  admirably  adapted  to  gathering 
sustenance  for  the  plant  from  rich,  mellow  ground, 
especially  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface,  but 
not  to  penetrate  hard  soil  to  more  considerable 
depths. 

The  4  feet  mentioned  as  the  maximum  depth  to 
which  the  wheat  roots  may  penetrate  is  probably 
very  much  deeper  than  they,  in  fact,  penetrate  our 
soil,  unless  it  be  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

The  alfalfa  has  a  simple  tap  root  system,  at  the 
best  only  slightly  branching,  but  able  in  our  soils  to 
attain  a  depth  of  from  9  to  12  feet,  even  through  soil 
so  firm  that  a  pick  is  necessary  in  order  to  remove 
it.  The  largest,  most  branching  portion  of  this  root 
system  is  at  the  point  of  its  depth  or  nearly  so.  This 
system  is  marvelously  free  from  fibrous  roots,  though 
under  special  but  easily  explained  conditions  there 
may  be  a  fair  abundance  of  what  may  be  termed 
fibrous  roots.  For  our  present  purpose  we  may 
waive  the  question  of  the  relative  ability  of  these  two 
plants,  the  wheat  and  the  alfalfa,  to  obtain  food  from 
sources  which  may  yield  it  slowly  or  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and  simply  consider  the  amount  of  soil  which 
they  respectively  lay  under  tribute,  considering  that 
the  whole  of  the  soil  from  the  surface  to  the  maximum 
depth  attained  by  the  respective  root  systems  is 
involved.  Using  this  assumption  as  our  basis,  we  see 
that  no  part  of  the  soil  would  be  laid  under  a  rela- 
tively heavier  tax  by  the  alfalfa  than  by  the  wheat, 
because  the  alfalfa  feeds  to  a  depth  at  least  three 
times  as  great  as  the  wheat  plant.  Our  assumption, 
however,  is  not  justified  by  what  we  know  of  the 
roots  of  the  alfalfa,  which  form  a  cone-shaped  system 
whose  base  is  from  9  to  12  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  first  few  feet  of  the  root  may  consist  of  a  single 
tap  root  and  cannot  possibly  come  in  contact  with 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  soil  reached  by  the 
smaller  roots  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  system. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  tap  root  near  the  surface, 
even  if  it  is  as  active  in  gathering  food  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  root  system,  can  only  gather  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  food  used  by  the 
plant.    This  justifies  us  in  using  the  term  so  fre- 


quently heard,  characterizing  the  alfalfa  as  a  deep 
feeding  plant.  These  considerations  also  justify  the 
popular  expression  that  the  alfalfa  rests  the  land, 
meaning,  of  course,  that  portion  of  the  soil  previously 
exhausted  by  the  wheat.  The  correctness  of  this 
assertion  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  appar- 
ently contradictory  fact  that  a  4-ton  crop  of  alfalfa 
hay  removes  from  the  soil  a  trifle  over  three  times 
as  much  plant  food  as  a  50-bushel  crop  of  wheat, 
including  the  straw. 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  this 
question,  and,  while  certain  reservations  ought  to  be 
made,  we  can  still,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
state  that  the  alfalfa  obtains  its  food  very  largely 
below  the  depth  to  which  the  wheat  root  can  pene- 
trate. This  explanation  may  not  be  a  complete  one, 
but  it  answers  two  questions  which  are  frequently 
asked:  First,  Is  alfalfa  a  heavy  feeder?  To  which 
the  answer  is,  yes.  Second,  How  does  it  rest  the 
soil?  To  this  we  offer  the  following  answer:  By  feed- 
ing below  the  depth  had  in  mind  by  the  questioner. 

Effects  of  Alfalfa  Due  to  Other  Causes.— We 
will  now  turn  to  some  other  facts  which  cannot  be 
omitted  in  considering  the  question  of  alfalfa  as  a 
green  manure.  Alfalfa  is  not  a  plant  which  can  be 
sown  in  late  summer  or  early  fall  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  a  growth  of  desirable  material  to 
plow  under  the  following  spring.  We  can  only  use  it 
as  a  green  manure  at  the  end  of  a  rotation  in  which 
alfalfa  is  one  of  the  crops,  and  involves  a  loDger  rota- 
tion than  can  advisably  be  used  under  Eastern  condi- 
tions, consequently  it  is  necessary  to  take  other  fac- 
tors into  account. 

We  have  assumed  that  our  alfalfa  has  yielded  4 
tons  of  hay  annually  and  we  have  removed  from  the 
soil  a  total  of  46:<  pounds  of  plant  food  in  the  form  of 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  or  369  pounds, 
considering  that  only  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  came 
from  the  soil.  The  loss  in  making  alfalfa  hay  ranges 
from  20%  to  66%;  in  other  words,  a  4- ton  crop  of 
hay  gathered  represents,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  5  tons  cut,  not  counting  the  stubble. 
This  ton  lost  is  composed  of  leaves  and  the  fine  stems, 
portions  richer  than  the  average  sample  of  hay  in 
nitrogen  and  ash  constituents,  and  representing  a 
total  of  117  pounds  of  plant  food.  This,  owing  to  our 
practice  of  irrigating  after  each  cutting,  especially 
after  the  first  and  second  cuttings,  is  almost  wholly 
incorporated  into  the  soil,  for  the  moisture  will  facili- 
tate its  decay  and  the  strong  stubble  will  prevent  its 
being  washed  away  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
stubble  proper  is  not  considered  in  the  preceding 
statement,  on  account  of  which  we  are  justified  in 
increasing  this  amount — 117  pounds — to  150  pounds, 
which  alone  is  as  large  an  amount  of  plant  food  as  is 
required  to  raise  a  50-bushel  crop  of  wheat.  It  is 
further  to  be  remembered  that,  as  we  have  assumed 
one-half  of  the  nitrogen  added  came  from  the  air  and 
the  rest  of  the  substances  from  portions  of  the  soil 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  wheat  plant,  the  amount  of 
plant  food  added  is  practically  a  clear  gain. 

So  far  two  important  points  have  accrued  to  our 
soil  by  simply  being  put  down  to  alfalfa,  a  practical 
resting  of  the  surface  soil,  which  would  be  still  fur- 
ther benefited,  as  I  firmly  believe,  if  we  could  give 
alfalfa  a  cultivating,  and,  second,  by  an  addition  of 
plant  food.  These  are  not  the  only  points  which  we 
will  gain  if  at  the  end  of  our  rotation  we  turn  under 
a  good  growth  of  succulent  alfalfa,  rich  in  nitrogen 
and  potash.  Our  soils  need  organic  matter,  but 
coarse  manure  or  such  as  has  been  firmly  matted  do 
not  readily  pass  into  decay  under  our  conditions,  but 
the  green  alfalfa  ferments  easily,  exercising  a  very 
beneficent  influence  upon  the  soil,  not  only  adding  its 
own  available  plant  food,  but  possibly  acting  quite 
vigorously  upon  the  soil  itself,  greatly  improving  the 
mechanical  as  well  as  the  chemical  conditions.  Some 
of  our  farmers  have  already  discovered  that  these 
things  are  facts  and  do  not  hesitate  to  turn  under  a 
fine  growth  of  alfalfa,  though  some  still  look  upon  it 
as  a  doubtful  practice. 

Some  other  facts  at  which  we  have  arrived  are  of 
interest  in  this  connection,  i.  e.,  the  actual  manurial 
value  of  the  stubble.  On  an  acre  of  alfalfa  taken  to 
the  depth  of  6  inches  it  is  worth,  estimated  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  have  estimated  the  manurial 
value  of  the  hay,  not  far  from  $20  an  acre,  while  the 
roots  below  the  depth  of  6  inches  possess  a  value  of 
$16,  or  the  stubble  and  roots  together  have  a  value 
of  about  $36  per  acre.  It  may  be  a  rather  difficult 
task  to  turn  under  a  growing  crop  of  alfalfa  in  middle 
or  late  spring,  but  it  is  also  difficult  to  correctly  esti- 
mate the  great  manurial  value  of  the  excellent  mate- 
rial thus  added  to  the  soil.  It  is  certainly  very  much 
in  excess  of  the  figures  given  above. 

There  is  still  another  respect  in  which  alfalfa  is 
probably  our  best  crop  to  use  as  a  means  of  benefit- 
ing the  soil.  It  has  been  intimated,  though  not  ex- 
plicitly stated,  that  our  soils  are  often  very  firm  at 
shallow  depths,  so  much  so  that  it  is  very  probable 
that  scarcely  any  cultivated  plant  may  be  able  to 
reach  the  greatest  depth  to  which  it  can  and  would 
feed  under  ordinarily  favorable  conditions.  A  good 
stand  of  alfalfa,  say  three  years  old,  will  probably 
have  500,000  plants  to  the  acre,  or  more  than  10 
plants  to  the  square  foot,  every  one  of  which  pene- 
trates the  soil  to  a  depth  much  greater  than  the 
usual  feeding  depth  of  such  plants  as  potatoes,  beets, 
wheat,  etc.    They  not  only  in  this  way  open  up  the 
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soil  to  the  attack  of  less  vigorous  roots, 
but  fill  these  channels  with  a  supply  of 
plant  food,  accompanied  by  a  mass  of 
organic  matter  that  by  its  decay  may 
bring  still  more  plant  food  into  available 
form. 

Our  alfalfa  is  an  excellent  plant  to 
turn  under  asa  green  manure,  but  ow- 
ing to  facts  which  are  evident  to  every 
ranchman  this  involves  a  certain  rota- 
tion of  crops,  at  the  end  of  which  a  good, 
vigorous  growth  of  alfalfa  can  profit- 
ably be  added  to  the  soil. 
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Fresno. 

Raisin  Growers  Form  Combine 
With  Packers. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Co.,  a  joint 
stock  concern,  which  has  succeeded  the 
old  Co-operative  Association,  the  proposi- 
tion submitted  by  the  directors  of  form- 
ing a  joint  stock  company  with  the  big 
packers  was  indorsed  by  a  vote  of  8647  to 
3191,  each  voter  representing  one  acre. 
There  are  about  40,000  acres  subscribed 
to  the  company.  The  Dew  joint  concern 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Central  California 
Raisin  Packing  Co,  It  is  to  be  controlled 
equally  by  the  growers  and  the  packers, 
the  balance  of  power  to  be  held  by  a 
neutral  director.  The  packers  are  to  get 
$5  a  ton  for  selling  the  crop  and  the  as- 
surance of  40,000  tons.  The  estimated 
acreage  of  raisins  in  the  State  is  70,000. 

Merced. 

Crop  Outlook. — Merced  Sun,  July  21 : 
H.  J.  Hinds  reports  that  tomatoes  have 
been  shipped  from  Merced  in  bountiful 
quantities  and  that  they  are  much  in  de- 
mand, owing  to  the  blight  suffered  in 
other  localities.  The  prices  have  aver- 
aged 5  cents  a  pound  and  the  early  ship- 
ments were  far  in  advance  of  other 
localities.  Some  apprehension  has  been 
felt  by  the  sugar  beet  growers  as  to  the 
disposal  of  their  crops,  owing  to  a  report 
that  the  shortness  of  the  season's  crop 
will  not  justify  the  operating  of  the  sugar 
factory  at  Crockett.  Notwithstanding  the 
blight,  the  beet  harvest  around  Merced 
will  be  fairly  good,  and  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  said  to  be  very  good.  C.  S. 
Baxter  will  have  150  tons  of  the  beets  and 
his  fields  present  a  thrifty  appearance. 
The  wheat  harvest  in  Merced  county  is 
nearly  closed.  Contrary  to  early  expecta- 
tions, the  crop  will  not  be  very  profitable. 
Barley  will  also  fall  below  the  average. 
Many  fields  which  presented  a  fine  ap- 
pearance did  not  yield  in  accordance  with 
their  looks. 

Monterey. 

Hot  Spell  Beneficial  to  Beets.— 
Salinas  Index,  July  20:  Farmers  who 
have  been  interviewed  relative  to  the 
effect  of  the  recent  hot  spell  on  the  crops 
say  that  sugar  beets  have  been  greatly 
benefited  on  the  irrigated  land;  also  beans 
for  the  most  part,  although  in  a  few  in- 
stances they  have  been  slightly  damaged 
by  the  hot  wave. 

Fruit  Burned. — San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle dispatch  from  Salinas,  July  22.— 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner  D.  C. 
McLain  reports  that  the  recent  hot  spell 
burned  the  fruit  crop  in  the  Salinas  val- 
ley badly,  particularly  south  of  Soledad. 
The  summer  apples  were  cooked  on  the 
trees  and  the  apricots  totally  destroyed, 
while  in  the  zone  between  Soledad  and 
Gonzales  all  the  fruit  is  useless.  The 
Newtown  Pippins  have  suffered  worst,  all 
the  winter  apples  being  baked  on  the 
south  side  of  the  trees.  In  Carmel  valley 
and  Corral  de  Tierra  the  fruit  escaped 
damage.  The  codlin  moth  is  being 
gradually  wiped  out,  but  a  new  pest,  a 
red  spider,  is  found,  which  is  now  being 
fought  with  some  success. 

Placer. 

Process  for  Cooling  Fruit.— 
Placer  Republican,  July  26:  The  inven- 
tion by  A.  R.  Sprague,  manager  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  of  a  process  of 
cooling  fruit  before  it  is  placed  in  refrig- 
erator cars  will  work  a  revolution  in  the 
shipping  of  fruit.  A  lot  of  peaches,  con- 
taining 1108  boxes,  fully  ripe,  were  sub- 
jected in  Oleander,  Fresno  county,  to  Mr. 
Sprague's  process  of  cooling  before  being 
loaded  into  the  cars.  They  arrived  in 
Chicago  firm  and  hard  and  sold  for  $1132, 
a  little  over  $1  a  box.  Heretofore,  unless 
peaches  were  shipped  partly  green,  they 
rotted  before  arriving  at  their  destina- 
tion. Experts  who  examined  the  fruit  at 
Oleander  when  it  was  placed  in  the  car 
state  that  if  it  had  not  been  cooled  first 
by  Mr.  Sprague's  process  it  would  have 
been  rotten  before  it  had  gone  one-third  of 
the  way  across  the  continent.  A  plant  is 
being  installed  at  Loomis  and  will  be 
ready  for  business  this  week.  A  car  of 
hot  fruit  can  be  cooled  in  four  or  five 
hours,  instead  of  three  days  as  formerly. 


Riverside. 

Honey  Crop. — Perris  Progress,  July 
20:  The  California  National  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Association  of  which  J.  W. 
George  is  one  of  the  directors,  has  sent 
out  a  circular  to  its  members  containing 
some  matters  of  interest  to  the  honey 
producers  of  this  section.  Mr.  George 
states  that  the  Association  represents 
about  25,000  colonies  of  bees  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  bees  in  the  seven  southern 
counties  of  the  State.  The  crop  reports 
for  the  honey  producing  States  of  the 
southwest  are  all  below  par.  Southern 
California  is  reported  as  having  about 
one-tbird  of  a  crop,  with  prospects  for  a 
fair  crop  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
Colorado  will  have  about  60%  of  a  crop 
while  Arizona  will  have  the  lightest  in 
years.  The  Association  has  not  fixed  an 
arbitrary  price  on  honey,  but  its  members 
are  advised  to  hold  their  crop  for  the 
following  prices:  White  5  cents,  light 
amber  \%  cents,  amber  4  cents.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  storage  in  Los 
Angeles  for  $2  per  ton  per  year  for  ex- 
tracted with  50%  addition  for  comb 
honey,  and  there  insured  for  $100  per  ton 
at  a  yearly  rate  of  50  cents.  The  esti- 
mated crop  for  southern  California  based 
upon  the  reports  received  and  the  num- 
ber of  cases  and  cans  sold  is  placed  at 
125  cars  of  twenty  tons  each. 

Sacramento. 

Crops  at  Antelope.  —  Sacramento 
Union,  July  20:  Some  wheat  was  so  poor 
that  it  didn't  pay  to  harvest  it,  while  the 
best  went  seven  sacks  to  the  acre.  The 
oats  went  all  the  way  from  five  to  four- 
teen sacks.  The  fruit  crop  was  badly 
burned  by  the  spell  of  hot  weather.  J.  W. 
Pruett  has  purchased  an  almond  huller. 

San  Joaquin. 

Bouldin  Island.— Lodi  Herald,  July 
22:  Bouldin  Island,  it  may  be  recalled, 
was  some  time  since  mostly  submerged  by 
waters  from  the  Sacramento  river,  has 
been  reclaimed  and  considerable  land 
planted  to  crops,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  prove  a  paying  proposition.  A  large 
portion  of  the  land  is  used  for  pasturage, 
and  12,000  sheep  are  now  grazing  there. 

Grain  Harvesting.  —  Lodi  Herald, 
July  22:  Ten  big  combined  harvesting 
machines  are  taking  care  of  the  large 
grain  crop  on  the  San  Joaquin  ranch. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  the  ranch 
managers,  a  total  of  18,000  acres  has  ma- 
tured a  crop  of  grain  this  season,  and  this 
will  yield  from  twelve  to  fifteen  sacks  to 
the  acre.  The  whole  crop  will  aggregate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  250,000  sacks,  an 
average  yield  for  the  ranch.  From  pres- 
ent indications  the  barley  will  be  of  good 
quality. 

The  Damage  to  Grapes  by  Heat. — 
Stockton  Independent,  July  22:  George 
Mosher,  who  has  vineyards  6  miles  north 
of  Stockton,  reports  that  his  wine  grapes 
have  suffered  25%  damage  from  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  first  week  of  July.  Were 
it  not  for  the  heat  he  would  have  had  the 
largest  crop  he  ever  gathered.  The  young 
vines  were  so  full  that  they  had  to  be 
double  roped  to  keep  them  off  the  ground. 
His  Tokays  have  suffered  50%  from 
shrinkage. 

Flax  Mill.— The  Stockton  Mail  re- 
ports that  a  company  is  to  be  formed  to 
build  a  flax  mill  on  the  San  Joaquin  river. 

San  Lais  Obispo. 

Crop  Will  Be  Good.  —  San  Luis 
Obispo  Tribune,  July  21:  A.  Phillips  of 
Arroyo  Grande  stated  yesterday  that  the 
bean  crop  in  that  valley  this  year  will  be 
far  above  the  average. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Olive  Crop.— The  olive  crop  in  this 
section  of  the  State  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  extensive  that  has  been  gath- 
ered in  several  years.  It  is  reported  that 
on  the  Ellwood  Cooper  ranch  the  yield 
will  be  heavier  than  it  was  two  years  ago, 
when  the  crop  was  a  record  breaker.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  season's  output  on 
the  Cooper  ranch  will  yield  about  70,000 
bottles  of  olive  oil,  a  product  which,  be- 
cause of  its  very  fine  quality,  is  in  demand 
in  the  principal  markets  in  the  world. 

Walnut  Outlook  Improves.  — 
Weekly  Press,  July  20:  While  the  wal- 
nut crop  of  the  Goleta  ranches  will  doubt- 
less be  not  more  than  half  the  usual  yield, 
the  conditions  are  more  encouraging  than 
earlier  in  the  season,  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  trees  had  suffered.  Dr.  Yates, 
the  county  horticultural  commissioner, 
visited  the  Goleta  district  yesterday,  and 
reports  that,  while  the  trees  leaved  very 
late,  they  appear  in  excellent  condition, 
and  there  is  no  indication  of  blight,  which 
has  caused  the  growers  much  uneasiness, 
owing  to  its  appearance  in  groves  in 
counties  farther  south.  The  peculiar 
seasonal  conditions  of  the  past  few  years 
are  held  responsible  for  the  strange  state 
of  the  nut  and  fruit  trees  of  the  locality. 

Alfalfa.— Goleta  farmers  are  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Los  Alamos  ranch- 


ers, and  are  beginning  to  experiment  in 
the  culture  of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  product. 
A  number  of  new  wells  are  being  drilled 
in  different  parts  of  the  valley  and  the 
water  thus  produced  will  be  used  to  water 
alfalfa  fields.  The  farmers  believe  that 
the  crop  will  be  a  paying  investment  and 
will  be  good  feed  for  dairy  cows  and 
other  stock. 

Santa  Clara. 

Goat  Dairy.— Of  interest  to  dairymen 
is  the  goat  dairy  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Warren 
Johnson,  near  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  Dr.  John- 
son established  this  goat  farm  some  time 
ago,  and  has  now  fifteen  milkers.  Among 
tbem  are  some  fine  imported  stock,  one  of 
which  was  imported  from  the  Island  of 
Malta.  Its  value,  it  is  claimed,  is  $150. 
It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  go- 
ing into  this  business  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  is  going  to  start  a  dairy  in  San 
Jose,  as  well  as  in  Los  Gatos.  There  is 
quite  a  demand  for  this  milk  and  the  Los 
Gatos  dairy  has  been  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness. 

Solano. 

Tule  Land  Reclaimed.— Napa  Reg- 
ister, July  21:  One  of  the  largest  reclama- 
tion projects  in  this  section  of  the  State 
is  under  way  on  Napa  creek,  north  of 
Vallejo.  Seven  Eureka  dairymen  have 
formed  a  company  with  $50,000  capital 
and  have  a  dredger  at  work  reclaiming 
several  thousand  acres  of  tule  land.  The 
work  starts  at  the  Slaughter  House  point 
and  extends  up  Napa  creek  for  2  miles. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Belt,  who  owns  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  in  the  tules,  is  reclaim- 
ing 800  acres  as  an  experiment,  and  if  the 
project  is  a  paying  one  will  spend 
several  thousand  dollars  additional  in  the 
work.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  company  of 
Eureka  men  to  cut  up  their  tract  of  land 
into  200-acre  farms  and  lease  it  to  a  colony 
of  Hollanders.  Cross  Island,  upon  which 
10,000  tons  of  hay  was  produced  this  sea- 
son, is  being  leased  out  in  200  acre  tracts 
to  another  company  of  Dutch  dairymen. 
There  are  60,000  acres  of  tule  land  between 
this  city  and  Napa  which  experts  say 
contain  some  of  the  richest  loam  in  Cali- 
fornia. With  the  establishment  of  the 
big  asparagus  cannery  at  Napa  Junction 
a  ready  market  will  be  provided  for  profit- 
able crops. 

Sonoma. 

New  Winery.  —  Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat:  Work  is  progressing  on  the 
new  Hallengren  winery  on  upper  Dry 
creek,  and  everything  will  be  in  readiness 
when  the  grapes  are  gathered.  The  build- 
ing is  80x64  feet,  half  of  which  will  be  set 
aside  for  the  storage  of  100,000  gallons  of 
wine  in  10,000-gallon  tank,s.  The  ferment- 
ing tanks  will  contain  about  150  tons  of 
grapes  at  a  time.  It  is  expected  the  yield 
this  year,  which  will  be  handled,  will  be 
600  tons. 

Stanislaus. 

Wheat  From  Jersey: — Modesto  Her- 
ald, July  20:  At  the  office  of  the  H.  &  K. 
Warehouse  Co.  in  Modesto  are  heads  and 
the  harvested  grain  of  a  new  wheat  known 
as  "  Gold  Coin, "  from  the  ranch  of  W.  W. 
Hall,  in  the  Montpelier  district.  The 
heads  are  deep  brown,  the  grain  a  clear 
white.  Mr.  Hall  obtained  the  seed  from 
New  Jersey  and  planted  it  on  the  outside 
lines  of  a  half  section  of  Club  wheat.  The 
Gold  Coin  took  the  rust,  like  the  other 
variety,  but  it  seems  to  have  largely  re- 
sisted the  effects  of  this  grain  destroyer. 
Though  on  the  outside  of  the  field,  it 
turned  out  nine  sacks  to  the  acre,  while 
the  Club,  inside,  hardly  yielded  three 
sacks,  and  the  best  summer-fallow  on  the 
place  did  not  exceed  five  sacks. 

Sutter. 

WOOL  Clip.— Some  of  the  sheep  own- 
ers have  commenced  shearing,  and,  from 
all  reports,  the  fall  clip  will  be  good.  The 
present  price  of  wool  in  this  section  is 
from  20  to  22$  cents  per  pound.  A  wool 
sale  will  probably  be  held  in  Marysville 
this  fall,  and  most  of  the  growers  will 
hold  their  wool  until  that  time. 

New  Cannery.— Special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  The  Golden  State  Packing 
Co.,  incorporated  at  $1,000,000,  has  ab- 
sorbed the  large  fruit-drying  establish- 
ment of  Rosenberg  Bros,  of  Yuba  City 
and  will  shortly  equip,  in  addition  to  the 
dried  fruit  packing  department,  one  of 
the  largest  fruit-canning  establishments 
north  of  Sacramento.  Manager  C.  A. 
Rand  of  the  local  plant  of  Rosenberg 
Bros,  states  that  the  plant  will  be  in 
readiness  for  operation  next  season.  The 
capital  at  the  back  of  the  enterprise  is 
represented  by  Castle  Bros.,  the  Phoenix 
Raisin  &  Seeding  Co.,  Guggenheim 
&  Co.,  and  Rosenberg  Bros.  &  Co. 
The  $1,000,000  capital  stock  is  all  paid  up. 
It  is  learned  further  that  this  company 
contemplates  establishing  a  number  of 
other  plants  in  this  part  of  the  State,  but 
the  plant  at  Yuba  City  will  be  the  first  to 
be  equipped  and  made  ready  for  next 
season. 

Way  to  Prevent  Scabby  Potatoes. 
—Sutter  Independent,  July  20:     C.  L. 


Wilbur  is  delivering  potatoes  to  the  mar- 
ket that  are  unusually  clear  of  scab.  In 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  how  ne  managed 
his  crop,  he  stated  that  he  sprinkled  sul- 
phur in  the  rows  on  top  of  the  potatoes 
just  after  planting  and  before  covering. 
On  2$  acres  he  used  3$  sacks  of  sulphur 
and  the  result  of  the  experiment  is  shown 
by  the  condition  of  the  potatoes.  He 
says  the  sulphur  also  prevents  the  active 
work  of  the  wire  worms. 

Grasshoppers  Attack  Vines.— It 
is  reported  at  Yuba  City  that  the  grass- 
hoppers, which  have  been  doing  damage 
to  trees  and  vines  near  the  Sutter  Buttes, 
are  migrating  eastward  and  have  gotten 
as  far  as  the  Pease  and  Frisbie  vineyards. 
Wyman  Pease,  who  farms  the  old  Frisbie 
ranch,  states  that  the  hoppers  have 
practically  taken  his  brother's  young 
vineyard  and  were  eating  the  leaves  on 
his  vines.  They  strip  the  vines  of  foliage 
and  leave  the  bunches  of  grapes  exposed 
to  the  hot  sun.  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  insects  and  pre- 
vent them  reaching  the  large  vineyards 
nearer  town.  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners Stabler  and  Kells  have  taken  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Tulare. 

Packing  Oranges.— Lindsay  Gazette, 
July  21:  The  Citrus  Union  commenced 
yesterday  noon  to  pack  out  three  cars  of 
Valencia  oranges,  which  are  the  last  of 
this  summer's  crop  grown  on  the  Camilla 
ranch.  The  fruit  was  slow  in  coloring 
for  some  reason  and  was  not  ready  to 
pick  in  the  regular  Valencia  season, 
which  ended  in  this  district  over  a  month 
ago.  It  will  take  about  four  days  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fruit  with  the  small  force 
working. 

Ventura. 

Threshing  Barley.  —  Oxnard 
Courier,  July  21:  Eight  threshing  outfits 
are  at  work  in  the  valley  and  all  of  them 
have  plenty  of  work.  The  yield  is  not  up 
to  the  expectation  in  a  good  many  places, 
but  better  in  others,  so  that  the  average 
will  be  well  up.  Several  fields  have  been 
reported  at  forty  sacks  per  acre,  but  this 
is  quite  exceptional  and  half  that  amount 
for  barley  is  considered  very  good.  From 
the  best  reports  obtainable,  though,  it  is 
thought  that  the  grain  crop  will  be  less 
than  it  has  been  estimated  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  Little  or  no  wheat  has  been 
threshed  yet,  so  that  there  is  no  estimate 
to  be  placed  on  that  crop.  Farmers  are 
bid  from  85c  to  90c  per  hundred  for  their 
barley  and  from  $1.30  to  $1.40  per  hun- 
dred for  their  wheat,  but  no  wheat  sold. 
O.  A.  Waldeigh  has  his  machine  running 
on  the  Conejo  and  reports  the  barley 
making  from  ten  to  fifteen  sacks  per  acre. 
M.  V.  Carr's  machine  is  in  the  valley  and 
his  report  of  the  yield  is  some  better,  run- 
ning from  twelve  sacks  up.  Scott 
Saviers,  Louis  Maulhardt  and  the  Ven- 
tura Agricultural  Co.  are  all  in  the  val- 
ley, but  no  report  has  been  received  in 
regard  to  their  threshing.  Up  in  the 
Simi  there  are  two  machines  running,  Joe 
Lewis  and  Chas.  Cook,  and  the  average  is 
reported  fair  and  the  grain  good. 

Tuba. 

Hops  and  Grasshoppers.— Four  Cor- 
ners, July  21:  Grasshoppers  are  making 
matters  very  unpleasant  for  some  of  the 
Wheatland  hop  growers  at  present.  Wm. 
Muck,  who  has  charge  of  the  Drescher 
yards,  says  the  hoppers  are  unusually 
numerous  there,  and  they  are  fast  strip- 
ping the  vines  of  leaves.  He  has  inaugu- 
rated a  crusade  against  the  pests  and  for 
several  days  has  been  carrying  on  war 
with  hopper  dosers  and  crude  oil.  Up  to 
date  he  has  destroyed  nearly  a  hundred 
bushels  of  the  pests,  and  they  seem  to  be 
as  numerous  as  in  the  beginning.  It  is 
stated  that  they  breed  in  the  alfalfa 
which  adjoins  the  hop  yards.  So  far  the 
hops  have  not  been  damaged  to  any  ex- 
tent, as  only  the  leaves  have  been  at- 
tacked. But  it  is  feared  that  should  the 
hoppers  remain  for  an  indefinite  period 
the  leaves  will  be  consumed  and  an  attack 
made  on  the  burr.  Should  this  occur  the 
consequence  can  be  foreseen. 
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The  Legend  of  Evil. 


This  is  the  sorrowful  story 
Told  when  the  twilight  fails 

And  the  monkeys  walk  together 
Holding  each  other's  tails. 

"Our  fathers  lived  in  the  forest, 

Foolish  people  were  they; 
They  went  down  to  the  cornland 

To  teach  the  farmers  to  play. 

"Our  fathers  frisked  in  the  millet, 
Our  fathers  skipped  in  the  wheat, 

Our  fathers  hung  in  the  branches, 
Our  fathers  danced  in  the  street. 

"  Then  came  the  terrible  farmers, 
Nothing  of  play  they  knew; 

Only  they  caught  our  fathers 
And  set  them  to  labor,  too. 

"  Set  them  to  work  in  the  cornland 
With  plows  and  sickles  and  flails, 

Put  them  in  mud -walled  prisons 
And  cut  off  their  beautiful  tails! 

"Now  we  can  watch  our  fathers, 
Sullen,  and  bowed,  and  old, 

Stooping  over  the  millet, 
Sharing  the  silly  mould. 

"  Driving  a  foolish  furrow, 

Mending  a  muddy  yoke, 
Sleeping  in  mud-walled  prisons, 

Steeping  their  food  in  smoke. 

"  We  may  not  speak  to  our  fathers, 

For  if  the  farmers  knew, 
They  would  come  up  to  the  forest 

And  set  us  to  labor,  too." 

This  is  the  horrible  story 

Told  as  the  twilight  fails, 
And  the  monkeys  walk  together, 

Holding  each  other's  tails. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


A  Sinner  Unrepentant. 

"  My,  but  your  mornin'  glories  do  look 
nice,  Miss  Phemey  !  Wish  you'd  save 
me  some  seed  offen  that  white  one."  It 
was  Mrs.  Ridley  coming  up  the  walk. 

"  I  will,  Mis'  Ridley.  Come  in  and  set 
down.  There's  a  pa'm  leaf  on  the 
lounge,  an'  mebbe  you'll  take  a  glass  of 
cool  water.  It's  a  scorchin'  morning," 
said  Miss  Phemey. 

"I  would  like  a  drink,  thank  you," 
responded  Mrs.  Ridley.  "Seems  like 
when  anybody's  fat  as  I  am,  they  just 
get  he't'  up  like  a  coal  stove.  My,  that 
tastes  good.  You  got  a  grand  well, 
Miss  Phemey." 

The  hostess  smiled  a  flattered  smile, 
but  before  she  could  speak  Mrs.  Ridley 
went  on:  "I  brought  over  three  of  Mr. 
Ridley's  vests,  Miss  Phemey,  to  get 
you  to  mend  'em.  He's  bu'sted  'em 
ever'  one  right  down  the  back,  f'r  all 
the  world  like  a  seven-year  locust,  I  tell 
im,  an't  seems  like  I  got  no  time  to  fix 
'em,  with  Emma  May  gittin'  married 
next  week.  We're  just  livin'  in  a  reg- 
ular whirlwind,  an'  sorry  as  I'll  be  to 
see  Emma  May  go — not  that  I  don't 
like  Charlie  Foote,  but  you  know  what 
I  mean — I  cert'ney  shall  be  glad  when 
all  this  fuss  is  over." 

"I  expect  it  is  trying,"  sympathized 
Miss  Phemey.  "  But  Emma  May's  al- 
ways been  a  good  daughter,  an'  she 
deserves  a  fine  weddin'." 

"'Tain't  that  I  don't  want  her  to 
have  it,"  said  Mrs.  Ridley,  hastily. 
"  But  I'm  just  dog-tired  this  mornin' — 
for  the  land  sakes,  it's  half- past  ten 
o'clock  a'ready;  I  got  to  go.  You  bring 
them  vests  over  when  they're  done, 
Miss  Phemey,  an'  I'll  pay  you  f'r  'em. 
I'd  send  one  o'  the  boys  over,  but  Emma 
May  wants  you  to  come  perticular  an' 
see  her  presents,  so  't'll  be  killin'  two 
birds  with  one  stone."  She  chuckled 
comfortably  as  she  stepped  outside  the 
door. 

Miss  Phemey  looked  after  her  depart- 
ing form  with  resentful  stare.  "Yes," 
she  muttered,  "  she  can  get  Miss  Max- 
well to  make  Emma  May's  weddin' 
clothes,  but  I'm  good  enough  to  mend 
up  Jim  Ridley's  old  vests.  I'll  charge 
her  15  cents  apiece,  see 'f  I  don't;  that'll 
be  45  cents.  Does  seem  a  good  bit  to 
charge  f'r  mendin'  three  vests." 

Miss  Phemey  went  in  and  shut  out 
the  glare  of  the  summer  day.  As  she 
picked  up  the  package  of  vests  her  thin 


little  hands  trembled.  Tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes  and  she  burst  out  fiercely: 
"'Tain't  right!  I  made  Emma  May 
Ridley's  dress  to  be  christened  in,  little 
teenty  baby  as  she  was,  an'  I  made  her 
a  dress  to  be  confirmed  in,  an'  I  made 
her  a  dress  when  she  graduated  at  the 
high  school,  an'  she'd  always  said  I 
should  make  her  weddin'  dress.  That 
fiauntin'  city  thing's  got  all  my  trade  ! 
I've  sewed  here  all  my  life  and  dealt 
honest  by  all,  an'  it's  not  fair."  The 
tears  rolled  down  her  withered  cheeks 
and  fell  unheeded  upon  Mr.  Ridley's 
second  best  pepper-  and-salt  vest.  Pres- 
ently her  wrath  flamed  anew. 

"  Emma  May  wants  you  to  come  per- 
tickler  to  see  her  presents  !  'Tain't  no 
hint;  oh,  no  ?  Sally  Ridley  needn't  'a' 
troubled  herself  to  say  that.  I  got  a 
present  for  Emma  May,  an'  I'm  going 
to  give  it  to  her.  I'd  like  to  get  even 
with  them,  the  whole  kit  of  'em.  Jest 
as  if  I  couldn't  'a'  made  Emma  May's 
weddin'  clo's.  They  tell  me  Miss  Max- 
well uses  a  chain-stitch  machine.  I 
always  did  say  chain-stitch  machines 
was  made  for  the  careless,  an'  I  don't 
see  no  reason  to  change  my  mind.  Well, 
'pon  my  word,  this  vest  ain't  on'y 
bu'sted,  but  frayed  int'  the  bargain." 
Miss  Phemey  fell  briskly  to  sewing. 

The  next  day,  despite  the  threatening 
rumble  of  a  distant  storm,  Miss  Phemey 
dressed  in  her  best  and  started  toward 
the  Ridleys,  carrying  two  packages. 
She  was  graciously  received  by  Emma 
May,  a  fat,  fair  girl  of  pleasant  mien 
and  placid  disposition. 

"I  brought  home  them  vests,"  ex- 
plained Miss  Phemey;  "and here,  Emma 
May,  is  a  little  present  I  brought  for 
you.  It'll  be  nice  f'r  your  dining  room 
table,  I  thought."  She  held  out  a  small 
white  pasteboard  box,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  heaping-coals-of-fire  kind. 

"Ma,"  called  Emma  May,  "come 
here;  Miss  Phemey's  brought  me  a  but- 
ter knife;  Wisht  you'd  look.  That 
cert'ney  is  beautiful." 

"It's  solid  silver,"  said  the  donor, 
proudly.  "  My  niece  down  to  New  York 
got  it  for  me. "  She  received  the  thanks, 
delivered  a  trifle  embarrassedly,  of 
mother  and  daughter,  with  polite  cool- 
ness. 

When  the  bride-elect  invited  her  to 
an  inspection  of  the  presents,  Miss 
Phemey  looked  them  over  and  made  few 
comments.  She  turned  the  set  of  silver 
spoons,  "presented  by  the  groom's  par- 
ents," so  that  the  plate  mark  was  vis- 
ible, and  she  tapped  the  globe  of  a  gaudy 
china  lamp  with  the  remark  that  they 
were  just  $2.35  down  to  Beedham's. 
When  she  had  looked  at  all,  she  said, 
cheerfully: 

"Now  I  want  to  see  your  clothes, 
Emma  May." 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Ridley  exchanged 
glances  of  annoyance,  but  the  latter  led 
the  way  to  the  spare  room,  where,  on 
the  bed  and  chair,  lay  the  creations  of 
Miss  Maxwell,  " City  Modiste." 

There  was  the  white  silk  wedding 
dress,  the  tan  traveling  dress,  some  odd 
waists,  a  black  satin,  stiff  with  jet,  and 
a  "tea  gown."  No  girl  in  a  country 
town  marries  without  these  last  indis- 
pensable garments;  they  are  the  real 
backbone  of  the  trousseau. 

Miss  Phemey  looked  at  the  display, 
felt  the  quality  of  the  material,  and  ex- 
amined the  despised  chain-stitching, 
without  a  word.  At  last  she  said,  pleas- 
antly conscious  of  paying  old  scores : 

"  If  I  might  persoom  to  criticise,  I 
really  do  think  it's  a  pity  you  got  your 
wedding  dress  made  with  a  p'inted 
overskirt.  All  the  latest  fashion  books 
say  they're  not  worn  at  all  this  season; 
and  box-pleats,  too,  is  a  kind  of  droppin' 
out.  I  was  readin'  only  yesterday  that 
'twas  just  the  cheapest  goods  was  made 
up  so  any  more.  That  black  satin's  real 
pretty,  though  Did  you  see  Lena  Sul- 
livan's black  satin  ?  Hers  was  a  beauty 
— finest  piece  of  satin  I  ever  cut  into, 
an'  all  made  up  with  these  here  pleated 
ruffles.  Why,  Emma  May,  seems  if 
you'd  be  more  afraid  to  leave  all  these 
fine  things  in  here  with  the  winder  open, 
this  room  on  the  ground  floor  like  it  is. 
It's  been  a  real  treat  to  see  such  elegant 
clothes,  an'  I  hope  your  married  life'll 
be  happy.  The  Footes  have  all  got 
terrible  unreasonable  tempers,  they 
say;  but  I  hope  you'll  be  able  to  manage 
Charlie.    Good-bye,  all." 

Miss  Phemey  walked  home  slowly. 


Even  the  thought  of  the  darts  she  had 
planted  in  Mrs.  Ridley's  capacious 
breast  brought  her  no  real  comfort, 
when  the  vision  of  the  snowy  wedding 
dress  rose  before  her. 

"Things  ain't  edge  even  yet,"  she 
murmured.  A  low  growl  of  thunder 
startled  her  and  she  hastened  into  the 
house  to  shut  out  the  cutting  flare  of 
the  lightning.  When  the  kettle  boiled 
she  set  her  lonely  table  and  made  tea. 
The  quick  thump  of  heavy  rain-drops 
on  the  roof  made  her  start  nervously. 
Night  had  come  with  the  storm,  and 
after  her  supper  was  over,  Miss  Phemey 
sat  in  the  dark  and  meditated.  About 
10  o'clock  the  rain  ceased,  and  she  flung 
the  shutters  open.  The  stars  were  shin- 
ing now.  The  air  outside  was  cool  and 
damp  and  fragrant.  She  looked  over 
toward  the  Ridley  house,  and  as  she  did 
so  their  last  light  went  out.  Miss 
Phemey  strained  her  eyes  to  no  avail. 
All  was  darkness  there. 

"I'm  a-going  to  doit,"  she  said  aloud, 
determinedly.  Rummaging  over  the 
table,  she  found  a  pair  of  scissors.  She 
took  a  match  from  the  box  beside  the 
window  and  unlocked  the  door.  The 
moon  was  creeping  up,  a  flat  disk  of 
pale  yellow.  Miss  Phemey  looked  down 
at  herself  and  saw  that  she  still  wore 
her  best  dress.  "  It'll  be  all  drabbled," 
she  thought;  then  recklessly,  "  I  don't 
care,  nohow." 

She  brushed  against  the  dripping 
flowers  beside  the  garden  path,  and 
held  her  breath  as  the  gate  gave  a 
whining  cr-e-ak.  Out  on  the  road, 
walking  noiselessly,  she  went.  Once 
she  heard  a  team  coming  and  crouched 
in  a  corner  of  the  worn  fence,  behind  a 
little  sweet-gum  sprout,  till  it  was 
past.  She  recognized  the  doctor's  rig 
and  her  heart  came  up  in  her  throat 
and  beat  there,  with  great  frightened 
leaps;  but  he  passed  by  safely  and  she 
crept  on. 

At  last,  after  a  seemingly  unending 
journey,  she  reached  the  Ridleys'  gate. 
Round  to  the  left  wing — slowly — slowly 
—  and  the  window  was  still  open  !  She 
stopped  and  looked  in.  The  moonlight 
lay  in  patches  on  the  floor,  the  dresses 
spread  upon  the  bed,  and  there,  within 
reach,  it  fell  upon  the  wonderful  pearl 
beading  of  the  wedding  dress  and  made 
scintillating  lights.  Miss  Phemey  saw 
all  this  and  slowly — slowly — her  hand 
went  out  toward  the  glistening  beads. 
A  quick  jerk,  and  the  waist  of  Emma 
May  Ridley's  wedding  dress  lay  across 
her  knees.  She  sought  the  seam  in  the 
middle  of  the  back.  She  could  feel  the 
despised  chain-stitching  and  she  slipped 
her  fingers  deftly  along  toward  the  col 
lar.  What  was  this  ?  A  loose  end  of 
thread — a  little  pull — r-i-i  i-ip  it  was 
done  !  In  a  spasm  of  fear  Miss  Phemey 
hustled  the  waist  through  the  window, 
back  into  place,  and  ran  into  the  conceal- 
ing shadow.  Out  to  the  gate,  down  the 
road  again — she  was  almost  home.  Sud- 
denly she  stopped  and  gave  a  little 
chuckle. 

"Them  bastin's'll  hold  it  together  so 
nobody'll  s'spect — lucky  she  left  'em  in. 
But  when  Emma  May  puts  it  on,  big  an' 
fat  as  she  is,  it'll  bu'st  square  up  the 
back  like  a  frog."  She  couldn't  help 
laughing  at  the  idea;  it  tickled  her  fancy 
so.  She  forgot  her  wet  feet,  her  drag- 
gled, muddy  skirts,  and  went  to  bed 
with  a  smile  still  pulling  at  the  corners 
of  her  mouth. 

The  next  morning  the  exposure  had 
done  its  work.  She  was  hoarse  and 
feverish,  and  there  was  a  sharp  pain 
that  stabbed  her  at  every  breath. 
"Threatened  with  pneumonia,"  the  doc- 
tor said,  and  commanded  her  not  to  stir 
from  her  bed,  though  she  could  not  have 
done  so  had  she  so  wished.  The  neigh- 
bors were  very  kind  and  attended  her 
faithfully,  and  the  tenth  day  found  her 
sitting  up,  very  weak  and  frail,  but  with 
life  in  her  eyes  and  voice. 

Mrs.  Emerson,  the  town  gossip,  came 
in  and  brought  a  bundle. 

"Just  as  soon  as  you  git  able,  Miss 
Phemey,  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  dress. 
It's  one  Mr.  Emerson  got  me  over  to 
Bristol,  an'  he  showed  real  good  taste 
for  a  man,  I  must  say.  Look-a-here, 
ain't  that  fern  leaf  real  pretty  ?  " 

"  It's  just  beautiful,"  assented  Miss 
Phemey.  "Seems  if  you'd  have  Miss 
Maxwell  make  it  up,  bein'  she's  from 
the  city  and  all." 

She'll  never  cut  into  a  piece  of  goods 


f'r  me,  I  c'n  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Emer- 
son, with  emphasis.  "Ain't  nobody 
told  you  how  she  made  Emma  May 
Ridley's  weddin'  dress  and  never  sewed 
up  the  back,  an'  Emma  May,  not  sus- 
picionin',  put  it  on  an'  bu'sted  it  clean 
wide  open  ?  O'  course  you  was  sick 
an'  didn't  git  to  the  weddin';  but  I  was 
there,  an'  the  weddin'  party  was  nigh 
an  hour  late  jest  on  that  account. 
Nothin'  but  a  bastin'  thread  to  hold  it 
together;  such  shif'lessness  ?  Course, 
bein'  bad  luck,  Emma  May  never  tried 
on  the  dress  after  it  come  home,  like 
she  did  the  others,  an'  I  c'n  tell  you  she 
was  hoppin'.  People  at  the  church 
didn't  know  what  on  earth  was  the  mat- 
ter. No  'ndeed,  Miss  Maxwell  makes  no 
clo's  f'r  me." 

After  her  visitor  was  gone,  Miss 
Phemey  lay  back  on  her  pillows  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  a  long  time. 

"'Twas  an  awful  mean  trick,  I 
know,"  she  said  at  last.  "  'Twas  right; 
but  1  got  this  spell  o'  sickness  to  pay 
up  fer  it,  an'  that  butter-knife  was 
solid  silver  and  real  expensive.  I'm 
evened  up  all  'round — an'  somehow — I 
jest  can't  care." — Ladies'  World. 


Pimples  and  Their  Cure. 


Probably  there  is  no  one  affection  of 
the  complexion  that  causes  more  aD.\- 
iety  to  women  than  pimples.  And  de- 
spite the  nauseous  doses  which  they 
take  in  the  endeavor  to  purify  the  blood 
they  will  continue  to  have  pimples  until 
they  realize  that  they  are  not  caused 
by  the  blood,  except  in  rare  instances, 
but  come  from  germ  infection  of  the 
skin  itself. 

If  the  skin  is  healthy  the  germs  that 
find  lodgment  there  will  not  flourish, 
but  if  the  skin,  which  you  must  remem- 
ber is  an  organ  of  the  body  just  as 
much  as  the  liver  or  heart,  is  too  weak 
for  resistance,  the  germs  take  root  and 
grow  and  pimples  are  the  result. 

They  can  only  be  cured  by  killing  off 
the  germs  and  restoring  the  vitality  of 
the  skin,  and  internal  medicine  is  of  use 
only  in  so  far  as  it  may  improve  the 
general  health  and  thus  affect  the  skin. 

People  may  inherit  a  weak  skin,  just 
the  same  as  the  weak  heart  or  a  weak 
stomach;  but,  although  one's  skin  may 
thus  be  susceptible  to  germs,  it  is  not 
possible  to  inherit  eczema. 

One  case  has  come  under  observa- 
tion in  which  a  college  athlete,  whose 
health  in  other  respects  was  perfect, 
had  a  bad  case  of  ache,  which  yielded 
only  to  a  rigid  course  of  treatment. 
Any  one  troubled  with  pimples  should 
consult  a  specialist.  Many  a  girl 
spends  years  experimenting  with  pow- 
ders and  pastes  and  all  kinds  of  nos- 
trums, but  her  face  does  not  recover 
its  beauty,  and  is  constantly  showing 
the  effects  of  the  disease  by  the  scars 
it  leaves. 

The  prescription  that  has  cured  one 
person  may  be  of  no  use  to  another,  and 
should  never  be  used  without  medical 
advice,  for  skins  vary  just  as  much  as 
stomachs,  and  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  not  by  any  means  always  sauce 
for  the  gander. 

Any  person  unable  to  consult  a  phy- 
sician should  follow  the  general  plan  of 
washing  the  face  often  —  at  least  twice 
a  day  —  and  squeezing  out  the  black- 
heads at  least  once  a  week. 

If  any  of  the  pimples  contain  pus 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  emptying 
them,  as  the  pus  is  likely  to  infect  other 
blackheads  if  it  finds  lodgment  in  them. 
If  it  enters  any  other  pores  of  the  face 
a  fresh  crop  of  pimples  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Most  people  who  have  pimples  have 
also  the  bad  habit  of  fingering  the  face. 
This  should  at  once  be  stopped,  for  it 
infects  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  they 
in  turn  distribute  the  infection  to  other 
parts  of  the  face. 

Remember  that  a  pimple  is  an  in- 
fected blackhead,  because  if  germs  had 
not  lodged  in  the  skin  pus  would  not 
form. 

The  only  true  way  to  rest  is  to  lie 
down  in  a  darkened  room,  with  closed 
eyes,  and  think  of  nothing.  Even  five 
minutes  of  such  rest  is  valuable;  the 
muscles  of  the  face  relax  and  one  does 
not  get  a  hard,  set  look  which  adds 
many  years  to  the  appearance. 
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The  Pessimist. 


What's  the  good  o'  anything 

In  this  world  o'  ours? 
What's  the  good  o'  summer  time? 

What's  the  good  o'  flowers? 
What's  the  good  o'  winter  time? 

What's  the  good  o'  spring? 
Is  there  anything  to  gain 

Hearin'  robins  sing? 
What's  the  good  o'  whistling  tunes? 

What's  the  good  o'  jokes? 
Don't  yer  hate  to  git  around 

Where  there's  singing  folks? 
What's  the  good  o'  shakin'  hands 

Every  time  yer  meet? 
Ain't  there  lots  o'  bitter  things? 

What's  the  good  o'  sweet? 
What's  the  good  o'  happiness, 

Kin  yer  tell  me?    Say — 
Don't  yer  think  it's  wastin'  time 

Watchin'  children  play? 
What's  the  good  o'  working  hard? 

Put  it  to  the  test! 
What's  the  good  o'  gettin'  tired? 

What's  the  good  o'  rest? 
What's  the  good  o'  havin'  brains? 

What's  the  good  o'  health? 
What's  the  good  o'  bein'  poor? 

What's  the  good  o'  wealth? 
What's  the  good  o'  anything 

Yer  hear,  er  do,  er  see? 
Where's  the  good  in  any  man 

That  thinks  an'  talks  like  me? 

—Herbert  Flansburgh,  in  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Stewed  Cucumber  Sauce  Supreme. 
— Pare  three  green  cucumbers  of  me- 
dium size  and  cut  in  quarters  cross- 
wise. Cut  each  quarter  into  halves 
lengthwise  and  take  out  the  seeds. 
Cook  slowly  half  an  hour  in  a  quart  of 
boiling  water  salted.  Drain  in  a  colan- 
der and  then  on  a  cloth  and  reheat  in  a 
cup  of  sauce  made  of  two  tablespoons 
each  of  butter  and  flour,  three-fourths 
cup  of  chicken  or  veal,  broth,  one-fourth 
cup  cream,  one  teaspoon  lemon  juice, 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Consomme  with  Stuffed  Cucumber. 
— For  three  quarts  consomme  prepare 
three  cucumbers.  Pare  the  cucum- 
bers, taking  a  thicker  paring  from  the 
ends  than  the  sides.  With  an  apple 
corer  remove  the  seeds,  inserting  the 
corer  at  both  ends  if  needed.  Parboil 
two  minutes,  rinsing  in  cold  water,  and 
drain  on  a  cloth.  Fill  the  opening  with 
chicken  or  veal  force  meat,  using  any 
sauce  to  mix  the  force  meat.  Let  sim- 
mer half  an  hour  in  white  broth  with  a 
dozen  bits  of  salt  pork,  salt  and  pep- 
per. When  cooked  cut  in  crosswise 
slices  half  an  inch  thick.  Serve  three 
or  four  in  each  portion  of  soup. 

Tomatoes. — To  can  tomatoes  whole, 
select  tomatoes  that  will  pass  through 
the  mouth  of  the  jars.  Put  four  or 
five  into  a  wire  basket  and  plunge  the 
basket  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
Then  remove  the  skins  and  cut  out  the 
hard  parts  around  the  stem  ends.  Re- 
peat until  the  jars  are  filled.  Dissolve 
a  tablespoonful  of  salt  in  four  quarts  of 
boiling  water  and  fill  the  jar  on  the 
top.  Put  the  rubbers  in  place  and  the 
covers  on  loosely.  Set  on  a  rack  in  a 
steam  kettle  filled  with  water  nearly 
to  the  height  of  the  rack.  Cover  and 
let  boil  nearly  half  an  hour.  Add  boil- 
ing water,  if  needed,  to  fill  the  jars. 
Screw  down  the  covers  and  set  aside. 

Sliced  Tomatoes. — Remove  the  skins 
and  hard  portions,  as  directed  above, 
and  cut  in  slices.  Bring  to  the  boiling 
point  in  a  granite  or  white-lined  sauce- 
pan. Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each 
quart  of  fruit.  Fill  the  jars,  put  on 
the  rubbers  and  covers  and  cook  in  the 
steam  kettle  about  half  an  hour.  Fill 
from  one  of  the  jars,  if  needed,  and 
make  the  covers  tight.  If  a  steam 
kettle  be  not  at  hand,  let  the  tomatoes 
cook  in  the  saucepan  covered  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Have  the  cans  and 
covers  standing  in  boiling  water.  Fill 
the  cans  to  overflowing,  then  adjust 
the  covers  and  rubbers  and  set  aside. 
Tighten  the  covers  when  the  jars  are 
cold.  The  size  of  jars  is  immaterial, 
save  that  a  pint  of  tomatoes  is  all  that 
is  required  for  use  in  a  small  family  at 
one  time. 

String  Beans. — The  starch  in  vege- 
tables as  they  mature  ferments  quickly 
and  renders  it  impossible,  save  by  the 
use  of  chemicals,  to  can  other  than 
young,  green  and  tender  products.  To 
insure  tenderness  can  only  such  vege- 


tables as  are  known  to  be  freshly  gath- 
ered. On  no  account  use  such  as  are 
known  to  have  stood  more  than  an 
hour.  When  possible,  use  a  canner,  as 
it  simplifies  the  process.  Wash  young 
and  tender  string  beans  and  remove 
the  ends  and  strings.  Keep  green 
beans  about  I  inches  in  length  whole 
Cut  butter  beans  in  two  or  three  pieces 
each.  Pack  in  glass  cans  and  set  in  a 
folded  cloth  on  a  rack  in  a  steam  ket- 
tle or  canner,  in  which  there  is  boiling 
water  nearly  to  the  height  of  the  rack. 
Dissolve  a  tablespoon  of  salt  in  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water  and  pour  the 
water  slowly  over  the  beans  in  the 
jars,  filling  each  to  overflow.  Put  the 
rubbers  and  lids  in  the  kettle  to  be 
sterilized,  not  on  the  jars.  Cover  and 
cook  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  then  adjust  the  covers  and 
cook  fifteen  minutes  longer.  Tighten 
the  covers  when  the  jars  are  cold. 

Telling  Fortunes  by  Tea  Grounds. 

First,  the  one  whose  fortune  is  to  be 
told  should  drink  a  little  of  the  tea  while 
it  is  hot,  and  then  turn  out  the  rest, 
being  careful  not  to  turn  out  the  grounds 
in  doing  so,  and  also  not  to  look  at  them, 
as  it  is  bad  luck. 

Then  she  must  turn  the  cup  over,  so 
that  no  water  remains,  for  drops  of 
water  in  the  tea  grounds  signify  tears. 

Next,  she  must  turn  the  cup  around 
slowly,  toward  her  three  times,  wishing 
the  wish  of  her  heart  as  she  turns  it. 

After  this  she  must  rest  it  a  minute 
against  the  edge  of  a  saucer — to  court 
luck. 

Then  the  fortune  teller  takes  it  and 
reads  the  fortune. 

Three  small  dots  in  a  row  stand  for 
the  wish.  If  near  the  top  it  will  soon 
be  realized;  if  at  the  bottom  some  time 
will  elapse. 

If  the  grounds  are  bunched  together 
it  signifies  that  all  will  be  well  with  the 
fortune  seeker;  but  if  they  are  scattered 
it  means  much  the  reverse. 

A  small  speck  near  the  top  is  a  letter; 
a  large  speck,  a  photograph  or  present 
of  some  kind,  what  it  is  depending  on 
the  shape  of  the  speck. 

The  sticks  are  people — light  or  dark, 
short  or  tall,  according  to  their  color 
and  length.  A  small  one  means  a  child; 
a  thick  one  a  woman. 

If  they  lie  crosswise  they  are  enemies; 
if  straight  up,  intimate  friends  or  pleas- 
ant acquaintances  to  be  made. 

If  a  large  speck  is  near  them  it  means 
they  are  coming  for  a  visit,  bringing  a 
valise  or  trunk. 

If  there  is  a  bottle  shape  near  a  stick 
it  means  a  physician;  if  a  book  shape, 
a  lawyer;  if  many  fine  specks,  a  mar- 
ried man. 

The  sticks  with  a  bunch  of  grounds  on 
their  backs  are  bearers  of  bad  news,  or 
they  will  "say  things  "  about  you. 

A  long  line  of  grounds  with  no  open- 
ings between  foretells  a  journey  by 
water;  if  openings,  by  rail. 

A  large  ring,  closed,  means  an  offer  of 
marriage  to  an  unmarried  woman.  To 
a  married  one  it  means  a  fortunate 
undertaking;  to  a  man,  success  in 
business. 

A  small  ring  is  an  invitation. 

Dustlike  grounds  bunched  together 
at  the  bottom  or  side  is  a  sum  of  money. 

A  triangle  signifies  good  luck;  so  does 


(RAMPS 

Colic,  and 
^^^^^  troubles  ii 


lieved  with 


Colic,  and  all  stomach 
troubles  instantly  re- 


"PainkiUeY 

£  PERRY  DAVIS' J 

This  famous  remedy  never  fails  to 
cure  pain,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal. 


DR.  G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  P.,  Cal. 


A  Continuous  Performance: 

'PRIMROSE" 
SALAD  OIL 

FLAVOR 

The  Kind  That  Satisfies 
The  Kind  That  Gratifies 

Western  Meat  Company, 

San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


an  anchor  or  a  horseshoe. 

A  half-moon  or  star  to  married  people 
means  a  paying  investment;  to  un- 
married, a  new  lover  or  a  sweetheart. 

A  pyramid  is  extremely  lucky. 

A  square  or  oblong,  new  lands. 

Flowers,  a  present — what  it  is  depend- 
ing on  the  shape — or  the  present  may 
be  flowers. 

Leaves,  sickness  and  death. 

Fruit  of  any  kind,  health. 

A  hand,  warning  if  the  fingers  are 
spread;  if  closed,  an  offer  of  friendship 
or  marriage. 

A  cross  signifies  trouble.  Any  mu- 
sical instrument,  a  wedding;  bird,  suit 
at  law;  cat,  deception;  dog,  faithful 
friend j  horse,  important  news;  snake, 
an  enemy;  turtle,  long  life;  rabbit,  luck; 
house,  offer  of  marriage  or  a  removal; 
flag,  some  surprise  or  a  journey  to  an- 
other country. 

A  heart  is  the  most  propitious  sign  of 
all.  as  it  means  happiness,  fidelity,  long 
life,  health  and  wealth. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  insect 
to  penetrate  within  the  brain;  but  it 
might  succeed  in  getting  up  inflamma- 
tion within  the  ear  passage.  Pouring 
tepid  water  into  the  passage  while  the 
person  lies  on  one  side  will  bring  the 
invader  to  the  surface,  when  it  can 
easily  be  removed.  Travelers  say  that 
when  water  is  not  available  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  blow  tobacco  smoke  into  the 
ear  passage.  This  will  stupefy  the 
insect  and  allow  it  to  fall  out  when  a 
suitable  position  is  assumed. 


Senator  Depew  praises  the  wit  of 
women,  and  tells  the  story  of  a  man 
who  found  that  his  wife  had  bought  a 
few  puffs  of  false  hair.  This  displeased 
him.  He  hid  in  the  hall  one  day,  and, 
just  as  the  lady  was  fixing  the  puffs 
upon  her  brow,  he  darted  in  upon  her. 
" Mary,"  he  said,  reproachfully,  "why 
do  you  put  the  hair  of  another  woman 
upon  your  head?"  "Why,"  his  wife 
answered,  "do  you  put  the  skin  of  an- 
other calf  on  your  feet?  " 


"Tommy,  did  you  give  your  brother 
the  best  part  of  the  apple,  as  I  told 
you  to?  "  Tommy:  "Yessum;  I  gave 
him  the  seeds.  He  can  plant  'em  and 
have  a  whole  orchard." — Youth. 


Passenger  on  the  way  to  India: 
"Why  do  the  stewards  come  in  and 
open  or  shut  the  portholes  at  odd  times 
during  the  day  and  night?"  Second 
and  better  informed  passenger:  "My 
dear  sir,  they  shut  or  open  them  when 
the  tide  rises  or  falls." 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 


If  you  want  the  best 
paying  farm  for  the 
least  money,  whether  a  poultry  or  stock  ranch  or 
large  tract,  we  can  give  it  to  you  at  a  lower  price 
than  any  other  firm  in  this  Stale,  because  we  sell 
at  bedrock  prices  and  do  not  tack  on  large  extra 
commissions.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue;  it  is  the 
best  in  the  State.  You  will  save  10%  to  20%  by  con- 
sulting us  before  you  buy.  Go  to  SANTA  CRUZ 
COUNTY  if  you  want  the  best  land  and  climate  in 
the  State.  No  irrigation  is  required  in  this  county, 
there  is  no  malaria,  no  heaf  nor  any  damaging  frosts. 
BURR-P ADDON  CO.,  42  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

5  Beautiful  Sea  Shells  \  10c 

MRS.  SUSAN  M.  MOHR,  LEALMAN,  FLORIDA. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  810.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  ROMIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FINE  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

955  A.  at  $30  00  per  A.:  700  A.  alfalfa,  land;  good 
buildings;  6  miles  from  town. 

2200  A.  at  $10.00  per  A.;  600  A.  No.  1  land;  balance 
easily  cleared;  5  sets  of  good  buildings;  10  miles 
from  town;  R.  CD.  and  'phone. 

400  A.  at  $12.50  per  A.;  150  A  farm  land,  balance 
timber,  10,000,000  ft.;  20  miles  from  R.R  ;  good  road. 
FARMERS'  REAL  ESTATE  CO., 

Cass  Street,  Roseburg,  Ore. 


FARM  WANTED. 


We  can  sell  your  farm 
thisfall,  if  you  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  do  so.  WTe  have  now  on  our  books 
2810  clients  for  farms  and  stock  ranches.  Our  plan 
of  obtaining  buyers  ts  the  only  up-to-date  svstem. 
Write  to  us  for  description  blank  to  day,  if  you 
want  a  quick  and  certain  sale.  We  do  not  tack  on 
extra  commissions  and  thereby  spoil  the  sale  of 
your  place.  We  are  specialists  in  handling  country 
property,  hence  our  great  success.  List  your  place 
at  once  before  our  next  catalogue  is  printed. 
BURR-PADDON  CO.,  42  Montgomery  St.,  S.  V. 

ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS— 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


ukirtf  ihc  Bou  Ffort  ]_.*'., 


f  Ji|htt 


A  10-h.  Iiddcr  i 
Mthjt  .       ind  bori  tio.  htndl*  (her 
tup  it  bftccd  with  four  win  b-actt 
ihlp  on*  or  mort  u>  iflf  S.  P.  R.  R.  S 
CiLfomi*.  «n  fru.pt  of  prit*    JO  ifntt 
*nd  prijuy  tht  frtifM. 


Driver.  After  A  Co..  Sao  Leanlro.  Cal 


ROSS  mcMAHON 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 

Tents  Rented. 
Bags,  Tents,  Awnings,  Hammocks  and  Covers. 
35  MARKET  STREET, 
Phone  Bush  858.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  Markets. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

SAN  Francisco,  July  36,  1905 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
July.  Sept. 

Wednesday  I   87M®   84 84  S®  82'« 

Thursday   90*®   87*         88  ®  8S^ 

Friday   93<<@   90   ®   

Saturday   98«@   91  %         V0%@  89 

Monday   F9H®   87  89  @  78 

Tuisday   89  @   S7X         88*4®  »H 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  In  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday    57H@S7'g  S5>B<h54', 

Thursday   57X@57  f..->i4(a.S4'4 

Friday   58*@57V4        56  ®54 

Saturday   58H@57»6  MM 

Monday   57  ®55><  fA\(ah*H 

Tuesday   57X@56>4  54X£5»X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows : 


May.  1906. 

t  (a  

 ®  


Dec.  1905. 

Wednesday  II  43*®1  43 

Thursday   1  45  @1  44  ^ 

Frldav   1  47  @1  46   

Saturday   1  47*®1  46*   <a  

Monday   1  46J4®1  45   ®  

Tuesday    1  46*@1  44Ji   a  

Wheat. 

The  black  rust  scare  which  sent  the 
price  of  wheat  up  4  or  5  cents  in  the  East- 
ern market,  for  a  short  period  during  the 
current  week,  also  made  itself  felt  in  the 
local  grain  market.  December  wheat 
went  up  to  $1.47:J  at  one  time,  but  has 
backed  down  again  to  the  neighborhood 
of  $1.45.  There  has  beeu  considerable 
trading  about  the  latter  figure  and  the 
general  condition  of  a  market  for  Decem- 
ber wheat  is  firm.  The  spot  market  has 
been  still  further  cleared  up  and  it  is  now 
predicted  that  there  will  be  very  little  re- 
maining on  hand  in  the  local  market. 
Lato  reports  from  the  harvesting:  fields 
show  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  will  be  about  56,- 
000,000  bushels.  In  every  instance  where 
cutting  has  begun  the  yield  has  been 
much  heavier  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Export  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  wheat  crop  in  these  sections  has  never 
before  been  in  as  good  condition  as  at 
present.  Reports  from  California  wheat 
sections  are  not  so  good.  In  some  of  the 
best  wheat-growing  sections  of  California 
crops  with  a  fine  growth  of  straw,  which 
promised  well  earlier  in  the  season,  will 
not  be  cut  at  all.  Other  fields  show  a 
very  poor  quality.  Quotations  now  given 
in  California  spot  wheat  are  practically 
nominal,  as  there  is  very  little  left  in 
stock. 

California  Milling  tl  55  @1  65 

Cal  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    ®  

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  50   @1  55 

Oregon  Club   1  50  @1  55 

PBICBS  Or  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  ll.44J4®1.43!4. 

Floor. 

There  has  been  some  trading  in  flour  in 
the  local  market  and  pi  ices  are  ruling 
very  firm  at  unchanged  quotations.  Re- 
ceipts show  a  still  further  falling  off  and  a 
slight  advance  was  looked  for  early  in  the 
week,  when  the  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of 
December  wheat  took  place.  The  reac- 
tion which  occurred  later  left  the  market 
steady. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  60  ®8  76 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  60  ®5  00 

Fancy  brands,  Jobbing   6  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75   ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra    8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

The  spot  market  for  barley  has  been 
very  easy — almost  dull — during  the  cur- 
rent week,  with  receipts  coming  in  quite 
heavily.  This  creates  a  tendency  for 
stocks  to  accumulate.  Off  grades  have 
been  selling  for  from  95c  to  97jc,  while 
No.  1  feed  sold  at  from  97*  to  $1.02£.  At 
this  price  it  is  still  above  export  value  for 
brewing  barley.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable speculation  in  December,  a  maxi- 
mum figure  of  98Jc  being  reached  before 
a  reaction  occurred.  December  option  is 
now  97Jc  and  fairly  steady.  There  is  some 
talk  that  the  next  few  weeks  will  see  the 
price  of  spot  barley  sufficiently  low  to 
make  it  available  for  export  buying,  and 
at  the  rate  stocks  have  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  this  is  very  prob- 
able. The  quotations  given  on  Chevalier 
are  largely  nominal,  as  there  is  little  or 
no  trading  in  this  article. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  t]  choice  spot  I   97HS1  02V4 

Feed,  fair  to  vrood   <o  97^ 

Feed  No   1  December   97K@  

Brewing,  No.  I  to  choice  old     to,  

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    1  10  @l  15 

Chevalier,  common  to  fa  r   1  00  01  my, 

oats. 

Oat  receipts  have  been  fairly  liberal, 
but  a  good  local  demand  has  kept  stocks 
pretty  well  cleaned  up  and   prices  are 


being  well  maintained  as  quoted.  Some 
holders  continue  to  ask  as  high  as  $1.35 
for  choice  reds,  but  there  has  been  very 
little  trading  over  $1.30.  No  new  blacks 
have  yet  made  their  appearance,  and  for 
this  reason  quotations  on  blacks  are  nom- 
inal. Trading  in  futures  has  been  fairly 
heavy  during  the  current  week  at  prices 
ranging  around  $1.35. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed   I  @  

White,  good  to  choice    ®  

White,  poor  to  fair   ®  

Milling    @  

Black  oats   1  45  @  

Rod,  i-hnlce  new   1  30   iSt\  35 

Fed.  fair    1  22*@1  27* 

Corn 

Stocks  of  white  corn  are  quite  liberal, 
and  as  there  is  no  further  export  demand 
there  is  but  little  call  for  this  article.  All 
local  millers  have  stocks  on  hand.  Yellow 
corn,  however,  is  rather  scarce,  with  a 
good  demand  for  local  consumption.  West- 
ern receipts  continue  to  be  very  light. 
The  weakness  in  the  corn  market  has  be- 
come more  apparent  this  week  and  prices 
show  a  decline  of  about  2$c. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  40  (oil  42V4 

Large  Yellow   1  40   <S>1  »2* 

Small  Yellow   1  47H(o>l  52V4 

Egyptian  White    @  

Egyptian  Brown    ®  

Eastern,  sacked      ®  

Kye. 

Receipts  of  rye  show  a  considerable  fall- 
ing off.  The  demand,  however,  has  been 
fairly  good  and  stocks  have  been  suf- 
ficiently reduced  to  cause  an  advance  of 
5c  on  the  price  paid  for  new  rye  in  the 
local  market.  There  is  practically  no  old 
stock  in  the  market  at  this  time,  the 
prices  quoted  being  on  the  new  crop.  All 
arrivals  up  to  this  time  indicate  that  the 
crop  is  of  excellent  quality  but  something 
under  last  year  in  quantity. 

Good  to  choice   It  45  ®1  50 

Buckwheat. 

Trading  in  buckwheat  continues  very 
light,  there  being  scarcely  sufficient  stock 
in  the  market  to  permit  of  any  transac- 
tions. The  mills  have  been  the  only  buy- 
ers, and  they  are  taking  all  that  is  offered 
at  ruling  prices.  No  change  is  antici- 
pated until  arrivals  of  new  buckwheat 
begin  to  come  in. 

Good  to  choice  12  25    @2  50 

Beans. 

Stocks  of  beans  have  been  still  further 
reduced  by  the  active  buying  in  the  local 
market  during  the  current  week.  Off 
grade  pinks  continue  to  change  hands  on 
the  street  and  some  orders  are  in  for  car- 
load .nt-.  Choice  beans  of  all  varieties 
are  very  scarce.  Bayos  are  cleaning  up 
rapidly  and  it  is  now  foreseen  that  there 
will  be  none  of  this  stock  left  in  the  mar- 
ket by  the  time  the  new  crop  matures. 
Blackeyes,  kidneys  and  reds  are  practi- 
cally out  of  the  market.  The  movement 
of  Limas  has  been  rather  slow  at  quota- 
tions. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  I   @  

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  30  @3  50 

Small  White,  damaged   I  50   ©2  75 

Large  White   2  50  @2  85 

Large  White,  damaged   150  @2  40 

Pinks   3  25  ®3  75 

Pinks,  damaged   1  25  ®2  75 

Hayos,  good  to  choice   3  65  ®4  00 

Bavos,  damaged   2  50  ®3  50 

Red  Kidneys   3  50  @4  00 

Reds   6  UO  @7  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   5  50   <S5  65 

Blaok-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  15 

Dried  Peas. 

Small  shipments  of  new  green  peas  con- 
tinue to  arrive  in  the  local  market,  but 
their  size  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant 
changes  in  prices.  No  new  Salinas  have 
as  yet  shown  up.  The  old  stock  is  very 
low  and  trading  is  light.  Prices,  how- 
ever, continue  firm  at  quotations.  Prices 
named  on  some  varieties  are,  however, 
practically  nominal. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   @3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small     ®  

Nlles   1  50  ®2  00 

Hops. 

The  hop  market  remains  without 
change  nor  is  any  change  expected  until 
the  new  crop  commences  to  come  in. 
Trading  in  old  stocks  has  been  very  light, 
though  it  is  now  estimated  that  as  many 
as  2500  bales  are  in  first  hands  in  Cali- 
fornia and  about  23,000  bales  throughout 
the  entire  coast.  Some  sales  in  futures 
are  reported  from  Oregon  this  week  and 
a  few  developed  in  local  jobbing  circles  at 
15(m  16c  on  the  ranches.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  a  few  spot  sales  were  made  in  the 
local  market  at  16c. 

Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal          16   (S  20 

Wool. 

The  wool  situation  remains  about  the 
same.  The  spring  shearing  is  now  almost 
sold  and  the  quotations  given  are  merely 
nominal.  There  is  practically  no  move- 
ment of  a  jobbing  character,  though  an 
odd  lot  comes  in  occasionally  and  is 
quickly  picked  up  at  about  the  price 
quoted.  There  has  been  some  buying  in 
futures,  but  this  movement  has  been  very 


limited,  most  jobbers  having  retired  from 
the  active  market  to  wait  till  the  fall 
shearing  commences. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino                      27  @30 

Northern,  free                                      25  @27 

Northern,  defective  22  mat 

Middle  County,  free                              25  ®— 

Middle  County,  defective                        20  @22 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free               20  @22 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .. .  15  @I8 

Oregon,  valley                                     26  <8  28 

Eastern  Oregon  ....... .  ®22 

Nevada  20  ,,,24 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Receipts  for  the  past  week  have  been 
heavy,  showing  a  total  of  5600  tons  in 
comparison  with  5000  tons  last  week. 
These  arrivals  greatly  exceed  the  con- 
sumption and  heavy  accumulations 
have  resulted.  Choice  wheat  hay  holds 
its  own  fairly  well  and  though  weaker  is 
quotably  unchanged.  Other  varieties  are 
weaker.  The  rush  of  receipts  is  expected 
to  continue,  though  it  will  hardly  increase, 
owing  to  lack  of  railroad  facilities. 
Naturally  the  outlook  is  for  a  depressed 
market  for  sometime  to  come. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  I  9  50  @  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00  ®12  (10 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   6  00  @  10  ou 

Wild  Oat   500  ®  8uo 

Barley   6  50  ®  9  00 

Clover   6  00  ®  900 

Alfalfa   6  00  @  10  00 

Stock  hay   5  00  ®   6  50 

Compressed   10  00  @  13  00 

Straw,  ft  bale     30  ®  50 

MIllstnfTs. 

The  market  is  very  firm  on  nearly  all 
kinds  of  millstuffs.  with  the  demand  espe- 
cially strong  on  bran  and  middlings. 
Stocks  of  these  are  very  short,  as  are  also 
stocks  of  rolled  barley.  A  50c  advance  is 
quoted  for  choice  rolled  barley,  and  from 
all  indications  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
bran  will  take  place  within  the  next  few 
days.  Extra  choice  bran  cannot  now  be 
had  under  $22.50. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  V  ton  118  00   ©  20  00 

Bran,  f,  ton   21  00   ®  22  50 

Middlings   2ft  50   @  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50  ®  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   22  00  @  22  50 

Cornmeal   80  00  ®  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  00  ®  31  00 

Oilcake  Meal   33  50   3  35  00 

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00   (Si  22  00 


There  has  been  a  very  light  movement 
in  seeds  of  all  kinds  during  the  current 
week.  Stocks  of  most  varieties  are  very 
light  and  Alfalfa  and  Trieste  mustard  are 
out  of  the  market  entirely,  the  quotations 
given  being  merely  nominal.  The  new 
crop  of  mustard  is  now  being  threshed 
and  prices  are  expected  to  open  at  about 
given  quotations,  but  an  advance  is  looked 
for  later  on,  as  the  acreage  in  the  Lompoc 
valley  is  not  heavy  and  worms  have 
attacked  the  plant  in  some  sections. 

Flax  12  25  ®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25   @  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   — @— 

Canary   6M®  6H 

Rape   2«®  3 

Hemp   3K@— 

Tlmothv   5  @  5K 

Honey. 

The  receipts  of  honey  continue  to  be 
large,  but  owing  to  a  somewhat  improved 
demand  the  market  is  slightly  firmer 
though  still  far  from  active.  The  arrivals 
of  new  honey  are  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  this,  together  with  a  slightly  im- 
proved buying  activity,  has  had  a 
tendency  toward  advancing  prices. 
Quotations  given  are  for  honey  in  this 
market. 

Extracted,  Water  White   5  ®  5'i 

Extracted,  White .. .    44i@  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   ®  4'A 

Extracted,  Amber   8K@  4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2H@  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   7  @  8 

Beeswax. 

There  is  practically  no  movement  in 
wax,  though  quotations  are  claimed  to  be 
steady  at  former  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  light  »  »  27  @29 

Dark  26  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Bleats. 

The  market  generally  is  very  easy,  but 
with  a  slight  strengthening  in  mutton. 
Prices  on  all  varieties  are  being  well  main- 
tained at  quotations  given. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  |*  lb   5  ®  h% 

Beef ,  2nd  quality   4H®  5 

Beef ,  3rd  quality   3H@  4J4 

Mutton— ewes,  <5@7c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   544®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5^®  f>% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*@  5'8 

Veal,  large,  »>n>   5  ®  ? 

Veal,  small,  »B>   8  ®  v 

Lamb,  yearlings,  ft  lb   8  fib— 

Lamb,  spring,  "f  lb   8   IS  V 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  market  is  again  very  strong 
this  week  in  response  to  the  unusually 


stiff  market  East.  Heavy  native  steers 
have  been  selling  in  Chicago  at  15c,  the 
highest  price  known  for  many  years.  In 
the  lecal  market  dealers  are  talking  of 
unchanged  quotations,  though  prices  are 
certainly  up  at  least  jc  on  heavy  and 
medium  steers.  There  is  some  doubt 
about  the  permanence  of  the  advance  in 
Chicago:  but,  if  the  present  situation  con- 
tinues East,  prices  on  the  coast  will  ad- 
vance still  further  next  week. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 

figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  12%®—  UK®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  tt>s. . . .11^®—  10*®— 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  .11  @—  I0H<«<  — 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  fo  lbs.  11  @—  10  ®- 
Llght  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  11   @—      10  @— 

Stags   7  @8       7  ®  — 

Wet  Salted  Kip   1"M®—      10  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  ®-     U  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  ®—     12  ®— 

Dry  Hides   19  ®—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  B>s. 16  (817      15  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  20  @21      19  0  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin  1  50®2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ¥  skin   90@i  26 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   2*a  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 3  00®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  753— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50@— 

Horse  Hides,  dry, small  1  00®— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2H®3K 

Bags  and  nagging. 

The  bag  market  continues  very  firm, 
though  receipts  are  still  coming  in  freely. 
Both  prices  and  demand  favor  the  seller. 
The  stock  on  hand,  though  still  very 
large,  saw  some  reduction  on  account  of 
brisk  buying  during  the  current  week. 
Prices  are  ruling  strong  at  the  figures 
quoted. 

Bean  Bags    I  5^@ — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@7V4 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   0  ®'% 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36, spot   :  «.:-, 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.     — ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tt>   83  ® — 

Wool  Sacks.  3 %B>   80   ® — 

Pool  try. 

Receipts  of  young  stock  continue  heavy 
and  prices  are  correspondingly  low. 
Large  hens  and  largo  young  roosters  are 
in  good  demand,  but  the  price  continues 
to  be  depressed,  being  affected  by  the  low 
values  of  young  stock.  Appearing  quota- 
tions show  actual  market  sales. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  ft  B)  I  23  ®  25 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  ">   '8  ®  19 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  B>   18  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00  @  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  50  @  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  @  5  50 

Fryers   3  00  ®350 

Broilers,  large   2  50  ®  2  75 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   200  ®260 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   3  00  ®  3  50 

Ducks,  young,  »  dozen   3  00  @  4  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50  ®  

Goslings,  V  pair   1  50  @  1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  25  ®  1  50 

Butter. 

The  butter  market  is  firmer  at  the  ad- 
vance noted.  There  have  been  rather 
light  receipts  for  several  days  past,  with 
a  somewhat  exceptional  demand  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  not  probable 
that  there  will  be  any  further  advance  in 
butter  for  some  time,  as  the  stiffness}  of 
the  market  is  having  the  effect  of  moving 
some  quantities  of  storage  butter  also  at 
an  advance  of  lc. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  B>   24  ®25 

Creamery,  firsts   22  @23 

Creamery,  seconds   20  @2I 

Dairy,  select   20  @21 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ®— 

California  storage   17  ®18 

Mixed  Store   16  @17 

Cheese. 

Cheese  is  plentiful  with  arrivals  show- 
ing up  rather  better  than  last  week.  The 
demand  continues  slow,  though  probably 
up  to  that  of  last  week. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9K@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  ®  9K 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @  M 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @12 

Eastern,  new   12K®13* 

ekes. 

The  egg  market  continues  very  firm 
with  a  good  request  for  selected  stock. 
Prices  show  a  still  further  advance.  Re- 
ceipts are  fair  and  a  good  many  storage 
eggs  are  making  their  appearance  in  the 
market.  An  advance  of  2c  is  quoted  on 
these  grades. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  25  ®27 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  23  ®24 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @20 

Eastern  firsts   20  <&22 

Eastern  seconds   17  @18 

Potatoes. 

Receipts  have  been  fairly  large  and  of 
good  quality.  Prices  are  ruling  firmer, 
however,  owing  to  a  steady  demand.  The 
last  day  or  two  there  has  been  less  activ- 
ity owing  both  to  easier  buying  and  to 
lighter  receipts.  An  advance  is  noted  in 
California  Burbanks  and  in  Chile  garnets. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  V  cental   50  0  60 

Cal.  Burbanks.  »  cental   75  ®  I  00 
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Salinas  Burbanks   20   ffi  1  00 

Chile  Garnet,  $  cental      50  ©  60 

White  Rose,  B  cental   65  ffl  75 

Vegetables. 

The  vegetable  market  is  somewhat 
stronger  than  at  last  report.  There  is  no 
asparagus  in  the  market.  A  few  new 
Lima  beans  are  to  be  had  at  4  cents  per 
pound.  Tomatoes  show  a  considerable 
gain  in  price  and  onions  a  loss.  The  large 
amountof  the  latter,  which  were  grown 
with  a  veiw  to  the  export  trade  with  Aus- 
tralia, now  seem  likely  to  become  a  drug 
on  the  market,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ex- 
porters in  order  to  place  their  goods  in 
the  Australian  market  must  compete 
with  Japanese  traders. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  V  tt> —     —  @  — 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  ^  lb   —  ffi  — 

Beans,  Lima,      tb   4  @  — 

Beans,  String,  $  B>   Wt®  3 

Beans,  Wax,  $  fi>   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  fts. . .    5o  @  — 

Corn,  Green,     crate   —  @  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  f>  ft   5  @  8 

Garlic,  ^ft   4   ®  5 

Mushrooms,  ^ft   —  ©  — 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  <8*  ctl.     90  @  1  10 

Onions,  New  Red,  $  ctl   60   ©  75 

Peas,  Green,  y>  sack   1  00  ©  1  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  f»  lb   8  @  10 

Peppers,  Green,  $  lb   10  @  15 

Rhubarb,  $  box   50   @  75 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   30  ffi  — 

Tomatoes,  $  box  or  crate   50  @  80 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
2il  to  30  fts.  gross 

Fresh  Fruits 

The  market  has  been  considerably 
strengthened  during  the  current  week. 
The  weather  has  been  very  favorable  and 
the  improved  market  is  the  result. 
Receipts  have  been  large,  but  owing  to  the 
increased  demand  prices  have  been  well 
maintained  and  have  even  shown  slight 
advances  in  some  varieties.  Apricots  in 
boxes  show  a  good  advance,  now  ranging 
from  40  cents  for  off  grade  to  90  cents  for 
choice.  Currants  are  now  out  of  the 
market  entirely  and  watermelons  are  very 
cheap;  the  last  quotations  being  75  cents 
@  $1  per  dozen. 

App  es,  choice  to  se'ect,  50-lb  bx  100  ffl  125 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  ^  50-lb.  box  75  @  90 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  40  fb  box. .      35  ffi  60 

Apricots,  in  bulk,  »  ton   10  00   ®  20  00 

Apricots,  ^  box   40   ffl  90 

Blackberries,  fl  chest   1  25   ©   2  50 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate   1  35   <&  — 

Cantaloupes,  f,  standard  crate         2  00  ©  — 

Crabapples,  Tft  large  box    50   ffi  65 

Currants,     chest   —   ffl  — 

Pigs,  ^  one  layer   50  ffl  75 

Pigs,  f»  two  layer   1  25   &   1  50 

Go'  seberries,  English,     lb   —  @t  — 

Gooseberries,  other  kinds,  ft   —  @  — 

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate   1  00  ©  — 

Huckleberries,  $  ft   12tf©  — 

Loganberries,  f(  chest   3  50  ©  5  00 

Peaches,  $  large  box   50  @  85 

Peaches,  V  small  box   35  ©  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  choice,  40- 

ft  box   1  50   @    1  75 

Pears,  Dearborn  Seedling,  40- ft.  bx      75  ©  100 

Plums,  large,     crate   40  ©  60 

Plums,  ordinary,  $  box   30   ©  50 

Plums,  Simoni,  $  crate   65  ffi  75 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  $  crate   40   @  65 

Raspberries,  $  chest   3  00  ©   5  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest  2  00  @  4  00 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  $  chest.    2  00  O   2  50 

Watermelons,  $  doz   75  @    1  00 

Whortleberries,  $  ft   9  ©  10 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  dried  fruits  is  now  in 
active  state  and  heavy  sales  are  reported 
from  all  interior  valleys  where  drying  is 
now  under  way.  The  pack  of  apricots  is 
about  sold  and  growers  have  received 
from  6c  to  6Jc  choice  basis.  Peaches  are 
selling  freely  and  d\c  choice  basis  is  being 
secured  with  a  premium  for  Muirs. 
Prunes  are  in  demand  at  the  3c  basis  for 
the  four  sizes  Santa  Claras,  and  some 
growers  are  asking  3Jc.  The  1904  pack  is 
being  cleaned  up  at  a  2£c  rate  and  some 
heavy  exports  to  Germany  are  being 
made.  Dried  apples  are  in  demand,  but 
are  very  scarce;  choice  sun-dried  are  sell- 
ing at  2J@2|c. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5  @6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  —  @— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  ohoioe,     ft          5  ©614 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  714 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  60  @55 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  $  lb. . .  5  @  5V4 

Nectarines,  red,  ^  lb   — ©  iVt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  5V4@  6n 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7  @  8 

Pears,  standard,  ^  ft   6H@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7H@11 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   i%®  5« 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  ©  7% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5tf@  7tf 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  — <§>— c;  40-50s,  4M@4!4c; 
50-608,  3@3^c;  60-70S,  2H@2%c;  70-80s,  2@2^c; 
80-908,  l%@2o;  90-lOOs,  1%@1%o;  small,  l^@lKc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2tf@  2U 

Apples,  quartered   3  @ 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   3 

Pigs,  Black   'W®  2V4 

Kalslns. 

The  raisin  market  has  been  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  organization  of  the  Associ- 
ation, which  went  into  effect  Friday,  July 
21st,  and  which  comprises  a  combination 
of  growers'  and  packers'  interests.  The 
effect  has  been  to  make  a  stronger  mar- 
ket, with  firmer  prices  on  both  old  and 


new  crop.  There  has  been  some  inquiry 
for  spot,  but  no  extensive  movement  has 
developed.  The  prices  given  are  those 
now  ruling  at  Fresno. 

crop  or  1904. 
(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-ft  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box          90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crowrj  Standard  loose  Muscatel  4  @  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  i%®  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  5  @  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  iVi®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  33£@  — c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  6  @6!^c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  5^0 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  iVsC 

Citrus  Fruits. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  Orange 
market  since  last  reports.  Mandarins 
are  unquotable,  there  being  none  of  any 
grade  in  the  market.  Lemons  and  Grape 
Fruit  are  slightly  weaker  and  Limes  are 
steady  at  quotations  given. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy,  f,  bx    @  

Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  |*  box.  1  50  ®2  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  <p  box     ffi  

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box                  2  25  @3  50 

Oranges,  Mandarins,  small   - —  @  

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box. ...  2  75  @3  00 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  2  00  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  @2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box                             1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  *  box                                     5  00  @8  00 

Nuts. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  coming  wal- 
nut crop  will  be  considerably  short  of  the 
average  and  that  the  total  yield  will 
probably  not  exceed  500  cars.  The  crop 
of  almonds  promises  to  be  larger  than 
usual.  Reliable  judgments  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  coming  crops  of  both  wal- 
nuts and  almonds  do  not  seem  to  be  at 
hand.  Stocks  of  nuts  now  on  hand  are 
running  very  low  and  holders  are  very 
firm  as  to  prices.  The  new  crop  of  soft- 
shell  almonds  is  expected  to  open  up  at 
about  9('cl0c  and  the  crop  of  hard  shells 
at  5(oj7c. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  H  ft  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  ©16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  ©11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4yj@  Wt 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  ©13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   7  ©  1Vt 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   7  ©  IVi 

Wine. 

There  is  but  little  movement  in  old 
wine,  the  tendency  being  to  await  the 
coming  vintage.  Conflicting  reports  are 
coming  in  in  regard  to  the  wine  grapelcrop, 
the  general  idea  being  that  it  will  be  be- 
low the  average.  The  large  wine  makers 
are,  however,  talking  low  prices  on  the 
ground  of  a  large  carryover  of  wine. 
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Answers  to  Queries. 

By  E  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College. 


THAT   CASE  OF  ACUTE  INDIGESTION. 

To  the  Editor:— I  wish  to  thank  Dr. 
Creely  for  the  excellent  advice  he  gave  in 
answer  to  my  request  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  July  15,  to  which  we 
may  thank  the  recovery  and  present  good 
condition  of  our  sick  mare.  Will  he 
kindly  complete  the  good  work  by  telling 
us  if  we  must  continue  giving  the  medi- 
cine when  the  first  twelve  powders  are 
used  ?  Can  we  safely  feed  green  corn- 
stalks ?  Can  we  do  something  to  prevent 
a  relapse  ?  Can  the  mare  do  some  work 
daily  ?— E.  C.  W.  MacDonald,  Aptos. 

RESPONSE  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

Continue  the  medicine  for  about  one 
month,  also  the  powdered  gum  acacia. 
Continue  feeding  indefinitely  one  kind 
of  hay  and  the  dry  rolled  oats,  a  bran 
mash  once  or  twice  a  week  in  which 
has  been  placed  a  tablespoonful  of 
granulated  saltpeter.  Continue  feed- 
ing salt  plentifully,  not  only  to  this 
mare  but  to  whatever  stock  you  may 
own.  Regarding  the  safe  feeding  of 
green  cornstalks,  avoid  it  as  you  would 
poison,  for  this  mare  only.  The  con- 
tinuation until  recovery  of  this  treat- 
ment will  prevent  a  relapse.  The  mare 
should  be  put  to  work  at  once. 


treatment  for  needle  worms. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  tell 
me,  through  Dr.  Creely,  what  I  should 
do  to  rid  my  mare  of  "Ascaris,  or  needle 
worm"?  She  is  falling  off  in  flesh,  al 
though  I  feed  her  all  she  can  eat.  I  am 
led  to  think  it  is  the  needle  worm,  be 


RANCH  FOR  SALE. 


2000  Acres  of  the  best  > 
in  Madera  county,  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  All  under  cultivation.  The  whole  tract  can  be 
irrigated.  This  is  an  exceptionally  good  parcel  of  land,  and  will 
pay  large  returns  on  the  money  invested.  The  improvements 
are  good,  consisting  of  Dwelling  House,  large  Barns,  Granaries, 
and  modern  Creamery.  Well  stocked  with  Horses,  Cattle  and 
Hogs,  and  full  complement  of  Farming  Implements.  Must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  For  particulars,  apply  to  D.  WILSON, 
313  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  8c  CO.,  manufaJ,urer9 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PiPP 


FOR    TOWN    \A/rtTER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


cause  she  rubs  her  tail  on  the  fence  half 
the  time  she  is  in  the  corral.  Also,  what 
is  good  for  chronic  kidney  trouble?  She 
passes  thick  scanty  urine. — OWNETt,  Va- 
caville. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

Take  quassia  chips  one-half  pound, 
water  one  gallon;  boil  about  twenty 
minutes  and  inject  one  pint  of  the  mix- 
ture daily  for  pin  worms. 

After  starving  twenty-four  hours, 
give  raw  linseed  oil  one  pint,  turpen- 
tine three  ounces,  santonine  onedrahm. 
For  thick  scanty  urine,  give  one  table- 
spoonful  of  saltpetre  each  night  for  a 
week,  also  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
buchu  leaves  each  morning. 

Edw.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


GORHER  DEftTH 

Destroys  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs  and  other  Rodents.  Put 
up  in  morsel  they  love  like  children 
love  candy,  1,400  tablets  in  a  box. 
One  will  kill  a  gopher.  Price  $1.25.  TR.D, 
Warranted.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  mark 
it  for  you  now,  so  he  will  have  it 
when  you  need  it.  If  he  don't,  then 
send  us  price  and  we  will  forward  it 
prepaid.  Raticide  Tablets  for  Rats 
25c.  Send  for  booklet.  PORT  DODGE 
CHEMICAL  CO.  California  Office, 
303  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL/ 


PERPETUAL  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY. 

Bears  twelve  months  in  the  year  from  the  same 
hill  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  A  prolific  bearer. 
Sends  out  plenty  of  runners.  Large  berry,  well 
flavored.  A  self-fertilizer.  Have  a  few  thousand 
plants  for  sale  this  autumn.  Send  for  price  list  to 
COL.  J.  C.  EVERSON,  MIDDLETOWN  CAL. 

D.E.Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.O.  Box  2497.  |  E.R.Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


For  Rent,  Dairy  Ranch  of  225 
Acres  of  Alfalfa  Land,  Situated  in 
the  Salinas  Valley. 

Rent  reasonable;  good  improvements;  plenty  water 
for  irrigation;  one-half  mile  from  railroad  depot. 
Stock,  dairy  and  farming  implements,  and  hay  now 
on  the  ranch,  can  be  purchased  at  right  price  For 
further  particulars,  write  P.  O.  Box  348,  Santa  Cruz. 


WANTED.— A  Working  Foreman 

for  an  alfalfa  and  cattle  ranch.  A  good  house  free  of 
rent,  a  liberal  salary  and  an  interest  in  the  profits 
to  a  first-class  man.  In  answering,  state  number  in 
family  and  references.   Address  Box  K,  this  office. 


8.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


—  7S  E- 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps,  Saws, 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

227  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates  of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  43  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  Chestnut  St  ,  Waterloo,  la. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  wait  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  115;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  150.  Established  1884  Send  for  Circular. 

fHPAD  DATCC  California,  Washington, 
vnCAr  t^t\  1  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  620M  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St  .  Los  Angeles. 

Telephone  Main  189. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-8  I  Firtt  St.,  San  Franoisoo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  ft  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE.  MoFALL  A  GO   Portland.  Or. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  0.  RIX  IRVINGTON,  ALAMEDA  CO.,  CAL. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

all  one  cylinder  engines:  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Leu  to  Buy  and  Leu  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Novibratlon.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable,  sta- 
tlonary  or  traction.   Mention  this  paper.  Send  FOR  Catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PTJMP  CO.,  Mfr...  Meagher  A  15th  ««.,  Chicago,   THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 


UNTIL   YOU    INVESTIGATE  » 

THE  M  AHTEK  WORKMAN, " 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands  in  Nevada. 


It  was  long  since  recognized  that  in  most  instances 
the  arid  valley  lands  of  the  great  basin,  and  those  of 
the  Pacific  coast  States,  which  were  dry  and  appar- 
ently sterile,  only  required  artificial  irrigation  to 
render  them  productive,  and  that  they  really  were 
wonderfully  fertile  lands,  if  this  artificial  irrigation 
could  only  be  applied.  In  many  instances  the  matter 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  citizens  of  certain  counties 
and  the  so-called  irrigation  districts  formed.  The 
lands  within  these  districts  were  bonded,  or  the  nec- 
essary financial  aid  was  provided  in  some  other  man- 
ner, and  irrigation  systems,  some  of  them  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  were  built.  Dams  costing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  were  constructed,  behind 
which  artificial  reservoirs  were  formed,  the  waters 
of  winter  and  spring  being  impounded,  thus  creating 
a  supply  for  irrigation  during  the  long  dry  summer 
months.  Some  of  these  great  dams  have  been 
doubly  useful,  the  water  being  first  utilized  to  gener 
ate  power,  which  has  been  distributed  electrically  to 


making  exploration  for,  and  studying  the  feasibility 
of,  an  irrigation  system,  which  should  utilize  the 
great  volume  of  water  flowing  to  waste  through  the 
rivers  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  for  reclaim- 
ing the  adjacent  deserts. 

The  fir&t  investigations  of  the  engineers  were 
directed  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  Truckee  river, 
and  the  valleys  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  city 
of  Reno,  embraciug  some  73,000  acres  of  rich  land. 

Exhaustive  surveys  were  made  in  this  district  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter,  and  close  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  requisite  canals  were  made.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  cost  of  construction,  while 
not  prohibitive,  would  be  relatively  high,  and  it  was 
deemed  inadvisable  to  initiate  work  at  a  point  where 
the  unit  cost,  or  cost  per  acre,  of  reclamation  ap- 
proached too  closely  the  value  of  the  reclaimed  land. 
A  preliminary  investigation  of  the  possibilities  for 
irrigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Wadsworth  and  in  Car- 
son Sink  valley  was,  therefore,  begun  in  January, 
1903.  Before  the  opening  of  spring,  it  had  been  de- 
termined that  a  large  acreage — over  200,000  acres — 
could  be  watered  in  that  region  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  and  it  was  decided  to  begin  construc- 
tion at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

The  definite  location  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
main  Truckee  canal,  designed  to  convey  Truckee 


stream  about  4J  miles  to  the  diversion  dam  at  the 
head  of  the  distributing  system. 

This  dam  is  a  concrete  structure,  built  to  last  for 
all  time,  which  directs  the  water  into  two  main  dis- 
tributing canals  on  either  side  of  the  river.  That  on 
the  south  has  a  bed  width  of  22  feet,  a  top  width  of 
78  feet,  and  carries  12  feet  of  water,  the  capacity  be- 
ing 1500  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  canal  on  the  north  side  is  13  feet  wide  at  bot- 
tom, 45  feet  wide  at  top,  carries  6i  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  has  a  capacity  of  450  cubic  feet  per  second. 

At  present,  these  two  canals  are  completed  for  a 
total  length  of  38  miles.  With  their  main  branches, 
they  will  ultimately  have  a  total  length  of  over  90 
miles,  while  the  laterals  and  drain  ditches  to  be  con- 
structed in  Carson  Sink  valley  alone  will  aggregate 
12()0  miles.  Already,  nearly  200  miles  of  these  have 
been  finished,  and  before  the  end  of  July,  1905,  nearly 
300  miles  now  under  construction  will  be  ready  for 
use,  and  will  distribute  water  to  50,000  acres  of  land. 

This  part  of  the  irrigation  system  comprises  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  portion  of  the  initial 
item  of  the  Truckee-Carson  project,  and  when  fin- 
ished, will  have  cost  about  $1,750,000.  The  exten- 
sions of  this,  in  Carson  Sink  valley,  completing  the 
initial  item,  and  bringing  under  irrigation  not  less 
I  than  200,000  acres  of  land,  will  increase  the  total  ex- 


The  Construction  Camp  on  the  Reclamation  Ditch  at  Derby,  Nevada. 


mines  and  to  other  industries,  and  the  water  later 
used  on  the  ranches,  orchards  and  vineyards  of  the 
valleys. 

Although  some  of  these  irrigation  schemes  were  of 
considerable  magnitude,  there  were  other  similar 
propositions  of  undoubted  merit,  but  which  could  not 
be  handled  in  the  manner  above  referred  to,  for  the 
reason  that  no  settlers  occupied  the  land  and  few 
would  be  willing  to  make  their  homes  there  and 
pledge  themselves  to  pay  for  the  improvements  nec- 
essary to  impound  large  amounts  of  water  and  to 
convey  it  many  miles  in  pipes,  flumes  and  ditches  to 
the  arid  land.  The  proposition  was  too  large  for  a 
district,  a  county  or  even  a  State.  Consequently  the 
Government  has  taken  up  a  number  of  these  larger 
projects  in  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
and  also  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  reclamation  of  a  large 
area  in  western  Nevada.  L.  H.  Taylor,  engineer  in 
charge  of  this  great  enterprise,  has  contributed  an 
interesting  account  of  the  work  to  "The  Progressive 
West"  of  Reno,  New — a  new  publication  devoted  to 
Nevada's  interests — from  which  the  following  as  well 
as  the  illustrations  are  taken  : 

The  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Act  of  June  17, 
1902,  provided  Nevada's  opportunity.  In  the  early 
part  of  September,  less  than  three  months  after  the 
approval  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
'.he  National  irrigation  law,  the  engineers  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  were  in  the  field  in  Nevada 


river  water  from  a  point  24  miles  east  of  Reno,  a  dis- 
tance of  31  miles,  to  Carson  river,  was  begun  in 
April,  1903. 

Bids  for  its  construction  were  asked  for  in  May  of 
that  year,  opened  on  July  15th,  and  on  August  28th 
and  September  3d  contracts  were  executed  with 
E.  B.  &  A.  L.  Stone  Co.  and  C.  A.  Warren  &  Co., 
respectively,  both  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  its  con- 
struction. These  were  the  first  construction  con- 
tracts awarded  under  the  Reclamation  law  in  the 
United  States. 

This  main  canal  has  a  capacity  for  the  first  6  miles 
of  its  course  for  1400  cubic  feet  per  second— 70,000 
miner's  inches  under  4-inch  pressure— and,  for  the 
remainder  of  its  course,  of  1200  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. The  depth  of  water  will  be  uniformly  13  feet, 
and  the  top  of  banks  is  2  feet  above  the  high-water 
line.  The  width  at  the  top  varies  from  24  to  63  feet, 
the  narrow  part  being  lined  with  Portland  cement 
concrete,  and  having  a  heavy  grade.  Nearly  2  miles 
of  the  canal,  exclusive  of  tunnels,  are  lined  with  con- 
There  are  three  tunnels  of  308,  900  and  1515  feet 
length,  respectively.  All  are  lined  with  concrete,  12 
feet  wide,  and  about  16  feet  high,  to  crown  of  arch 
inside. 

The  main  Truckee  canal  will  discharge  its  water 
into  Carson  river  at  the  site  of  the  lower  Carson 
reservoir,  about  9  miles  west  of  Leetville,  in  Churchill 
county.    Thence,  the  water  flows  in  a  channel  of  that 


pense  to  about  $2,600,000,  and  consume  about  two 
years'  time. 

Further  extensions  of  the  Truckee-Carson  project 
to  a  total  area  of,  approximately,  375,000  acres  of 
land,  involve  the  construction  of  expensive  storage 
reservoirs,  and  costly  high-line  canals.  This  work 
has  been  planned,  however,  and  as  the  lands  to  be 
immediately  watered  are  being  rapidly  taken  by 
homeseekers,  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
will  be  provided  by  the  payments  to  be  made  on  the 
water  rights  therefor. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  undertaking  can 
thus  be  completed  within  nine  years,  the  total  cost 
being  estimated  at  approximately  $9,000,000. 

The  Lands  to  Be  Irrigated  and  Distributed  to 
Homeseekers. — The  number  of  acres  of  land  ulti- 
mately designed  to  be  irrigated  is  from  300,000  to 
400,000  acres,  of  which  200,000  will  be  supplied  within 
the  next  three  years.  Of  this  acreage,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  40,000  acres  will  be  irrigated  dur- 
ing the  present  year. 

The  land  is  located  in  a  number  of  valleys  along  the 
Truckee  and  Carson  rivers,  extending  on  each  side 
from  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  the  distance  being 
in  some  places  25  miles  from  the  road. 

The  main  body  of  200,000  acres  to  be  irrigated  first 
is  in  the  Carson  Sink  valley,  south  of  the  railroad. 
Some  of  the  land  is  immediately  adjacent,  while  the 
farthest  extends  about  25  miles  from  the  railway. 
(To  be  C'oncludeil  M  /«#««.) 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOL STEINS— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

"HOWARD "  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,?? 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-1.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.O.O.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

FOR  SALE— 2  thoroughbred  registered  Shorthorn 
heifers.   Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


POULTRY, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  sired  by  Rio 
Bonito  Prince,  the  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years.  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHEST*  ft 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  . 
Nllea  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY^508  SacramentoSt.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


'  ,  duo  ^ai  i  ;imuii  u<>  ob.,  ouu  v  rail- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.    At  your  grocer. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  82.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FMESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  Pierce  Land  A  Stock  Co., 
Room  884,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Franclsoo,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


MULES  for  Sale, 

BROKE  AND  UNBROKE. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED. 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  the  kind  that  have  size  and  lay  lots 
of  eggs  when  they  are  high. 

WORLD'S  FAIR  WINNERS. 

Good  breeders  at  $3.00  and  up  for  hens,  $4  00  and 
up  for  males.  My  stock  will  please  you.  Write 
for  illustrated  folder. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C,  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  l>  ,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling;, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  33rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Protect  Your  Cattle 
Against,  Anthrax 


WITH 


(CHARBON) 


PASTEUR 


ANTHRAX 


VACCINE 


DISCOVERED  BY  PASTEUR  IN  1881 

The  Only  Safe  and  Reliable  Prevent- 
ive; Successfully  Used  on  Over 
30,000,000  Head. 

SPECIFY   PASTEUR    AND    SEE    THAT  THE 
LABEL  BEARS  OUR  TRADE  MARK. 

Tuberculin  —  Mallein  —  Antistreptococcic 
Serum  ( Vet.)— Anti- Tetanic  Serum  (Vet.)— 
Rat  Virus  and  Blacklegine. 


W  «MM  *1I£CWIS     JWTTTOXW3  / 


|*x>  spzarrEflSTTURi  <r 


^STEUR.VACCIINB  CO,  Ltd. 

jgggg  4-4-1-5  WflBPSH  flVE„CHICfl60. 


366-568  W«t  W±  it, NEW  YORK..  409  Aatkct  -StvSSN  TRANC13CO. 

FORT  WORTH  ROME  UlU  MELBOURNE  EYCK3  SYDNEY  COPENHAGEN 
BRUSSELS  LltlA  BUDAPEST  BERLIN  BUENOS  A.YRE3  TURIN  MANILA 
AMSTERnAM  JT  tyrSRSBURO  WINTCHO  MONTREAL  CALCUTTA.  LISBON 
HAVANA  MEXICO  HONOLULU  KIO  JANTOO  HONQRDWO  UOEUQfHZOBOltt 
MADRID        STOCKHOLM  OENEVA 


JJJJI FLOWER  SEEDS 

Afg&it  de'nmark 

'Hi  KARL  KOLLE,  1234  n.  5oav  Chicago 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ot  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE 

MADE  IN  AMERICA. 


We  make  them.  J-  They  are  dovetailed. 
Made  of  sundried  soft  white  pine;  clear 
stock  (no  knots). ^  Never  swell,  shrink  nor 
check.  t£>  The  corners  are  locked  and  are 
strongest  made. 

We  will  supp'y  your  wants  for  every  kind 
and  style  of  Beehive  J-  Koney  Shipping 
Cas'S  and  Beekeepeis*  Supplies. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  AND  MILLING  CO., 

HIVE  DEPARTMENT,  738  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  BEE  HIVE  WARE. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma,  Cal 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma. 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win- 
ter months.  Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.   Prices  on  application 


Write  for 
catalogue 


D 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

in—Til  MANUFACTURED    BV~  Mini 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  if  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31,  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
aia,  and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
•onally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
)f  H  J.  Glenn  atChico,  Butte  County,  California 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THB  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


DliCAUSi: 


fnvpnlors  have  the  opportunity  to  ei 
First:   plain  their  inventions  personally  an> 

directly  to  tae  men  who  write  the  speci 
flcations  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  th« 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  a  vote' 
lng  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  SaH 
Second:  Francisco  may,  wh  to  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  reoeive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific f'ress. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
offlcUl  r?c  rds  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches  and  glvt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  r  the  s  ope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Hranuh  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-  vi  arks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
seat  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St  , 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Rend  2c  for  city  maps. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

British  Co-operative  Farming. 

From  United  States  Consul  F.  W.  Mahin,  Not- 
tingham, Kngland. 

The  Agricultural  Organization  Soci- 
ety is  a  body  formed  four  years  ago  to 
promote  reciprocal  aid  among  British 
farmers,  and  statements  at  the  annual 
meeting  show  that  its  object  is  being 
successfully  carried  out.  The  number 
of  branch  societies  has  largely  in- 
creased and  is  now  113,  embracing 
thirty-three  counties,  while  the  mem- 
bership has  advanced  from  4500,  in 
1904,  to  6500  now. 

One  of  the  important  aims  of  the 
society  is  the  cheapening  of  freight 
rates,  which  have  been  excessively  bur- 
densome in  this  country  to  the  small 
shipper.  This  is  being  done  with  suc- 
cess by  combining  farm  products  in 
wholesale  quantities.  General  work- 
ing expenses  have  been  reduced  and  in 
some  cases  the  prices  of  products  have 
been  increased  through  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  society.  It  also  enables 
members  to  buy  in  wholesale  quantities 
from  one  central  point,  instead  of  drib- 
bling out  small  orders  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  producers.  Farmers  can  buy 
their  supplies  and  implements  at  whole- 
sale prices,  and  this  is  considered  so 
important  that  prophets  are  found  who 
see  in  it  the  redemption  of  British  agri- 
culture from  the  low  estate  to  which  it 
has  declined. 

Various  schemes  for  developing  and 
broadening  the  society's  work  are  pro- 
posed, notably  one  touching  dairying. 
At  present  the  butter  produced  on  dif- 
ferent farms  does  not  blend,  and  the 
product  is,  generally  speaking,  without 
a  standard.  The  society  proposes  a 
central  factory,  where  milk  is  to  be 
sent  and  wherefroma  product  of  stand- 
ard quality  marketable  at  the  highest 
possible  price  for  butter  would  result. 
The  seller  would  thus  be  assured  of  a 
buyer  in  the  factory,  and  the  consumer 
would  be  assured  of  a  quality  on  which 
he  could  safely  rely. 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  society 
motor  transports  have  been  placed  on 
some  country  roads  by  railway  and 
other  companies  and  are  carrying  farm 
products  at  rates  satisfactory  to  the 
producers.  It  is  hoped  to  extend  these 
transports  generally  over  the  King- 
dom. 


is 

STANDARD 
THE  WORLD  OVER. 

IT  WEIGHS. 


SPECIAL  TRUCKS  AND  SCALES 

FOR  M'NES  AND  RANCHES. 

Hall's  Safes,  Weather  Vanes,  Etc. 
Howe  Scale  Co. 

12-14  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Phone  Main  I  305. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ot 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  In  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

acific    oast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 

Chinese  Trade   Needs   More  Costly 
Packages. 


WANTED.— Position  as  Foreman  on 
Ranch— Grain,  Fruit,  Stock. 

Address  J.  W.  G.,  Napa,  Cal 


Consul  Anderson,  at  Amoy,  China, 
makes  complaint  of  the  bad  packing  of 
American  goods  for  that  market,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  difference  between 
California  and  English  methods  in  pack- 
ing figs  and  nuts.    He  says: 

"Fig  producers  of  California  are  put- 
ting up  a  fine  class  of  goods  and  the 
goods  will  be  appreciated  by  the  people 
here,  but  they  are  not  salable,  sent  out 
as  they  usually  are,  and  at  least  after 
they  have  gone  through  several  hands 
to  smaller  ports.  English  packed  figs 
are  forwarded  in  jars  or  bottles,  two- 
pound  bottles  packed  in  London  retail- 
ing here  for  about  73  cents  gold.  Of 
course,  the  figs  are  imported  in  Lon- 
don, go  through  several  hands  and  are 
shipped  under  many  other  disadvan- 
tages. California  producers  ought  to 
be  able  to  put  up  figs  at  far  less  cost, 
in  better  shape,  of  better  quality  and 
forwarded  more  directly  to  the  market. 
Nuts,  especially  shelled  almonds,  are 
also  sent  out  in  bottles  Jordan 
almonds  are  sold  in  one-fourth-pound 
bottles  at  20  cents  gold,  and  the  half- 
pound  tin  of  English  packing  retails  at 
a  little  over  40  cents,  gold.  A  two- 
pound-bottle  of  Sultana  raisins  retails 
for  about  60  cents  gold." 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by80".i 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  lor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


3«-4-8  Foot, 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Ifatnrti  la  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  five  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs..  14.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


MARINE  STATIONARY. 

GEO.  H.  YA/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed. 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


ALL  crops  should  be  well 
supplied  with  a  fertilizer  rich 
in  Potash.  The  benefit  will  be 
seen  in  the  grain  and  also  in  the 
crops  to  follow. 

"Plant-Food"  and  "Potash  in 
Agriculture"  are  two  books  full 
of  interest  to  every  progressive 
farmer;  we  will  mail  them  to  you 
free  of  all  cost. 

Address,  German  Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

MEYKK.  WII.SON  &  00.,  San  l'Vancisco,  Cal  ,  are  sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


TO  STAY 
TRAPPED 

The  trouble  with  most  gopher  traps  is  that  they  permit  the  rodent  to  escape 
after  the  trap  has  been  sprung.  This  not  only  makes  the  old  style  traps  worth- 
less, but  prevents  the  recapture  of  the  gopher.  The  only  sure  meant'  of  destroy- 
ing gophers  is  with  the 

IMPROVED  C.  V.  2-RING  GOPHER  TRAP. 

This  is  a  newly  patented  trap,  embodying  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. It  is  superior  to  the  Single  ring,  as  well  as  the 
Clutch  and  Claw  Traps,  for  the  double  ring  disables  the  gopher 
and  holds  it  securely,  allowing  no  chance  for  escape. 

See  that  you  yet  the  genuine 
Improved  C.  V.  -'  Kinn.  Sold  every- 
where for  25c:  or  if  your  dealer  does 
not  have  them,  send  us  his  name 
and  25c  for  sample  trap  or  12.50  for 
a  dozen,  which  we  will  forward 
postpaid. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WiCKSON. 
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CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
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fj  TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


WHICH  DO 
YOU  WANT? 

Tubular  or  Bucket  Bowl? 

Simple  Bowl  or  Complicated? 

Izzers  or  Hasbeens? 

Waist  Low  Can  or  Head  High  Can? 

Self  Oiling  or  Oil  Yourself? 

Wash  3  Minutes  or  Wash  Thirty? 

All  the  Butter  or  Most  All? 

Best  Butter  or  Medium  Butter? 

Tubulars  are  different,  very  differ- 
ent. Just  one  Tubular — the  Sharpies. 
All  others  make  bucket  bowls— can't 
make  Tubulars  because   they  are 
patented.   Ask  for  catalog  Q-131. 
THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
TORONTO,  CAH.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Care  of  Cow  at  Calving  Time. 


We  find  the  following  very  acceptable 
advice  in  Bulletin  126  of  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station:  Strong,  thrifty 
calves  can  not  be  expected  from  cows 
that  have  received  poor  feed  and  poor 
care  previous  to  calving  time.  The  cow 
must  be  supplied  with  wholesome  and 
nutritious  feed,  containing  the  elements 
that  are  necessary  to  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  bone  and  muscle  in  the  foetus. 
It  is  better  for  the  cow,  and,  we  believe, 
better  for  her  record  in  the  production 
of  milk  and  butter  fat,  if  she  can  go  dry 
for  six  or  eight  weeks  previous  to  calv- 
ing. If  it  is  impossible  to  dry  her  up 
without  injuring  the  udder,  continuous 
milking  should  be  practiced. 

Where  the  cow  has  access  to  good 
pasture  with  plenty  of  spring  water, 
she  needs  little  or  no  attention  until 
two  or  three  days  before  calving.  If 
she  has  secluded,  shady  and  otherwise 
comfortable  quarters,  separate  from 
the  other  cattle,  and  is  carefully 
watched  by  an  attendant,  she  may  need 
no  other  attention,  until  after  the  calf 
is  dropped.  Sometimes  luxuriant  pas- 
tures will  stimulate  heavy  milkers  to 
produce  too  much  milk  prior  to  calving, 
in  which  case  the  supply  of  feed  should 
be  reduced,  and  in  extreme  cases  the 
milk  removed  before  calving. 

When  kept  on  dry  feed,  care  should 
be  taken  to  provide  plenty  of  succu- 
lence. Ensilage  and  roots  serve  an 
excellent  purpose,  the  object  being  to 
keep  the  bowels  loose.  When  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  is  used  for  roughness  very 
little  grain  is  necessary.  With  less 
nitrogenous  rough  feeds,  a  mixture  of 
two-thirds  bran  and  one-third  oilmeal 
is  excellent.  Soy  beans  may  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  oilmeal. 

In  cool  or  cold  weather  the  cow 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  stall,  well 
lighted,  with  plenty  of  ventilation. 
When  the  calf  is  dropped  it  is  well  to 
blanket  the  cow  until  she  regains  her 
normal  condition.  In  the  absence  of 
a,ny  thing  better,  gunny  sacks  sewed 
together  will  do  very  well. 

Light,  loosening  feeds,  water  from 
which  the  chill  has  been  taken  off 
should  be  given.  Cold  water  is  liable 
to  cause  contraction  of  the  womb  and 
retention  of  the  afterbirth.  If  the  lat- 
ter is  not  discharged  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours,  it  should  be 
removed.  If  the  udder  is  heated  and 
caked,  it  is  advisable  to  milk  the  cow 
frequently,  though  not  quite  dry,  rub- 
bing with  a  flannel  cloth,  dipped  in  as 
hot  water  as  the  hand  will  bear,  after 
which  the  udder  should  be  rubbed  dry 
and  treated  with  camphor,  olive  oil,  or 
camphorated  vaseline.  If  there  are 
any  signs  of  constipation,  it  is  well  to 
administer  from  one  and  one-half  to 
two  pounds  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in 
water.  All  these  points  will  add  mate- 
rially in  keeping  the  cow  in  a  good, 
healthy  condition,  and  consequently 
give  the  calf  a  good,  healthy  start. 

As  soon  as  the  calf  is  licked  dry  by 
its  mother,  it  should  have  strength 
enough  to  rise  and  suck ;  if  it  has  not,  it 
should  be  assisted.  The  calf  may  be 
taken  away  from  its  mother  after  its 


first  meal,  or,  it  preferred,  can  be  left 
with  the  cow  until  the  milk  is  good.  It 
is  easier  to  teach  the  calf  to  drink,  if  it 
is  taken  away  early.  Our  experience 
is  that  if  the  calf  is  taken  away  at  once, 
or  when  four  or  five  days  old,  it  will  make 
good  gains  the  first  week,  but  if  left 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  first  seven 
days  after  weaning  will  be  a  losing 
period.  If  the  cow's  udder  is  caked,  it  is 
desirable  to  leave  the  calf  with  her,  as 
the  rubbing  of  the  calf  tends  to  alleviate 
the  inflammation. 


Healing  Qualities  of  Egg  Membrane. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  Therapeu- 
tical Association  of  Paris,  Doctor  Amat 
lectured  on  the  use  of  the  membrane  of 
eggs  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  He 
has  observed  for  some  time  the  good 
results  of  placing  these  membranes  upon 
the  surface  of  wounds,  and  reports  two 
new  cases,  that  of  a  young  girl  suffering 
from  a  burn  on  her  foot,  and  a  man,  40 
years  old,  with  a  large  ulcer  on  his  leg. 
Both  wounds  were  in  process  of  healing 
and  were  covered  with  healthy  granula- 
tions. The  surgeon  overspread  them 
with  six  or  eight  pieces  of  the  mem- 
brane of  eggs,  which  was  covered  with 
tin  foil  and  fastened  with  dry  antiseptic 
bandages.  After  four  days  the  band- 
ages and  tin  foil  were  removed,  and  it 
was  shown  that  the  membrane  of  the 
egg  had  partly  grown  into  the  tissues 
and  had  caused  the  growing  of  a  good 
skin.  That  the  egg  membrane  had 
contributed  much  to  the  healing  process 
was  demonstrated  in  the  further  course 
of  treatment.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  membrane  does  not  always  adhere. 
The  process  of  cicatrization  is  not  only 
hastened,  but  the  wound  heals  excep- 
tionally well  and  leaves  but  few  per- 
ceptible traces.  As  these  membranes 
are  procurable  everywhere,  their  use 
should  attract  more  attention. 


Thought  and  Disease. 


Thousands  of  people  actually  think 
themselves  to  death  every  year  by  al- 
lowing their  minds  to  dwell  on  morbid 
subjects. 

The  idea  that  one  has  some  incipient 
disease  in  one's  system,  the  thought  of 
financial  ruin,  that  one  is  getting  on  in 
life  without  improving  prospects — any 
of  these  or  a  thousand  similar  thoughts 
may  carry  a  healthy  man  to  a  prema- 
ture grave.  A  melancholy  thought 
that  fixes  itself  upon  one's  mind  needs 
as  much  doctoring  as  physical  disease. 
It  needs  to  be  eradicated  from  the  mind 
or  it  will  have  just  the  same  result  as  a 
neglected  disease  would  have. 

Every  melancholy  thought,  every 
morbid  notion  and  every  nagging  worry 
should  be  resisted  to  the  utmost,  and 
the  patient  should  be  protected  by 
cheerful  thoughts,  of  which  there  is  a 
bountiful  store  in  every  one's  posses- 
sion. Bright  companions  are  cheaper 
than  drugs  and  plasters. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 

GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

a  corporation,  for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business 
as  may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
Tuesday,  the  8th  day  of  August,  1905. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 
FARMERS'  LINES 

So  simple  you  can  build  your  own 
line.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free. 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co, 

712  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate  or 
Business  No  Matter  Where  Lo- 
cated. Properties  and  busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  sold  quickly 
for  cash  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Don't  wait. 
Write  to-day  describing 
what  you  have  to  sell  and 
give  cash  price  on  same. 

A.  P.  Tone  Wilson,  Jr., 
Real     Estate  Specialist, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


MEN  WANTED 


TO  LEARN  BARBER 

TRADE.  FIRST- 
CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  In  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Franolsco. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND  OU 
LINE  OF 


*  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 


are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


DONT 
KEEP 
COWS 


Make  Your  Cows  Keep  You. 


With  an  Easy  Running 

Empire  Cream  Separator 

Your  cows  will  not  only  keep  themselves,  but  will  bring  you  dol- 
lars in  profits.    A  postal  to  us  wiil  bring  the  proofs. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloomlield,  N.J. 

branch  Office,   Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

From  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,   &hi  ^tu^A^i^S: 

PCGET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLXMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  -?l  th  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  lnohes 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCESCO,  CAL 


PRICE'S  PATENTED  DIRECT 


G.W.Price  Pump  Co. 

523  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

High  Grade  Gas  and  Oil 
ENGINES,  and 
Centrifugal  PUMPS, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN, 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging, 
Cyanide  Plants,  and  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED 
WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


FCLIPSEft  HAY  PRESSES 

.Jv'ARE  '  RELIABLE 

TESTED  IN  ALL  SECTIONS^ 

EIGHT  VE.AR5  GOOD  WORK 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Eclipse  Hay  Press  Co   6iz  wAt.  Kansas  C\tv  Mo 


Portable  Buildings. 


NO.  410.   STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  9*  in.  by  31  ft.  5*  in. 
Shows  supplementary  roof  for  hot  climates. 
They  can  be  applied  to  any  of  our  houses. 
Two  outside  and  two  inside  doors,  four  windows  and 
three  rooms,  screens,  etc. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 


Washington  and  Second  Sts.. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SI  I 
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SUCCESS       |  EMPIRE 

MANURE  SPREADERS. 


Not  a  Luxury,  but  a  Positive  Necessity  to  every  Ranch  in 

California. 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  10%  increase  in  your  crop  ?     It  can  be  done  by 

fertilizing  properly. 

Send  for  book  on  "Care  and  Value  of  Farm  Fertilizers."    Mailed  free  on  request. 

Deere  Implement  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE   LIGHT  RUNNING 
SEPARATOR. 


Simple  Construction. 

Easy  to  Clean. 


Deere  Implement  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


£ 


0% 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 

>  saps*) 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


-MANUFAOTUKKHS  Or- 


fiDADP    PEACH,    BERRY,   and   all  RACWCT'C 
UKrtrC,  kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  D/\OlVn  1  Z) 
VKNKKR    BAKREL8,    COFFEE   AMD  CANDY  DRUMS, 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


No  V/2  "Jersey"  Cut=under  Truck. 

"'HIS  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to  produce  a  wagon  that  has 
great  carrying  capacity,  ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of  loading. 

'AN  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be  used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the 
'  farm. 

"*HE  "JERSEY"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  for  the  transportation  of 
fruit,  but  as  a  general  purpose  dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
2000  to  3000  pounds. 

HOOKER    8c  CO. 


16-13    Drumm  St. 


San    Francisco,  Cal. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GREEN  BANK»s 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 
BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
JACKSON. 1  23  California  St.  San  Franclaco 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:   330  MARKET  ST. 


How  Asparagus  Grows  in  California. 


We  return  this  week  to  the  reclaimed  tule  lands 
along  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  and 
illustrate  the  soils  which  are  thus  added  to  the  pro- 
ductive area  of  the  State  by  the  growth  of  one  of 
their  most  unique  products,  asparagus.  Those  unac- 
quainted with  these  lands  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  the  asparagus  can- 
ners  can  get  so  maoy  inches  of  clear, 
white  and  delicious  esculent.  It  is 
owing  to  the  depth  and  lightness  of 
the  soils  of  these  islands.  Here  is 
found  naturally  the  soil  characters 
which  favor  size,  quickness  of  growth 
and  whiteness  of  the  product  in 
vastly  greater  degree  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  most  expensive  im- 
provement of  ordinary  garden  loam 
by  the  addition  of  decomposed  ma- 
nure, sand,  etc.,  which  the  books  on 
asparagus  growing  prescribe.  All 
these  things  are  good  where  one 
has  to  use  them,  but  no  one  can  un 
dertake  to  secure  results  with  them 
in  competition  with  the  natural  com- 
bination of  peat  and  sediment  which 
the  river  overflow  has  formed  upon 
these  reclaimed  lands.  The  excel- 
lent work  of  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  of  the  University  of 
California  Experiment  Station  shows  that  where 
the  plantations  are  properly  handled,  so  that  the 
dry  air  of  the  California  summer  circulates  freely 
through  the  top  growth,  the  inroads  of  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  plant,  asparagus  rust,  can  be  satisfac- 


torily held  in  check  by  proper  treatment,  and 
that  the  climate  is  the  ally  of  the  grower  in  his 
conflict  with  this  enemy.  From  Prof.  Smith's 
bulletin  upon  asparagus  and  asparagus  rust  we 
take  a  group  of  pictures,  which  illustrate  well 
what  we  have  claimed.  First  is  a  box  of  aspar- 
agus as  it  goes  from  the  field  to  the  city  mar- 
kets or  to  the  canneries.    Next  is  a  sectional 


I A  California!  Box  of  Asparagus. 

view  showing  how  the  long,  white  shoot  makes  [its 
way  from  the  root  crown  through  its  deep,  light  cov- 
ering. Next  are  two  asparagus  cutters  at  work 
with  their  long  gouges,  which  enable  them  to  reach 
deep  into  the  light  covering  to  the  base  of  the  shoot. 
Next  is  a  view  of  the  whole  field  in  the  cutting  sea- 


New  Shoots  After  Top  Growth  Has  Advanced. 


Cutting  Asparagus  Through  Its  Deep,  Light  Covering. 


Summer  Aspect  of  an  Asparagus  Field. 


Field  Properly  Ridged  for  the  Crop. 


How  Long,  White  Asparagus  Grows. 

son,  showing  how  the  light  soil  is  crowded  with 
proper  horse  tools  to  a  great  depth  over  the  root 
crowns,  so  that  the  shoots  must  be  long  to  reach  the 
light.  Next  is  the  field  after  top  growth  is  per- 
mitted in  the  summer,  with  fresh  shoots  still  appear- 
ing, though  the  top  has  advanced  far  in  its  develop- 
ment, and,  last  of 
all,  is  a  view  of  the 
field  with  its  char- 
acteristic summer 
garb  of  large 
mounds  of  top 
growth.  When 
growers  of  aspara- 
gus on  ordinary 
loam  soil  study 
these  pictures  care- 
fully they  can  bet- 
ter appreciate  why 
it  is  that  the  money 
invested  in  grow- 
ing and  canning 
this  product  on  re- 
claimed tule  lands 
has  advanced  into 
the  millions. 

California  has  a 
climate  splendidly 
suited  to  aspara- 
gus. The  winter 
is  warm  enough  to 
start  .the  plant 
shooting  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  all 
through  the  four 
months  following 
growing  conditions 
of  heat  and  moist- 
ure are  splendid. 
When  the  heat  and 
drouth  come  on  in 
June  the  plant  has 
made  its  crop,  and 
may  then  make  top 
growth  for  its  own 
strengthening,  and 
this  it  quickly  does. 
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The  Week. 

Growing  and  harvesting  conditions  have  been  favor- 
able this  week,  the  slight  deficiency  in  heat  and  the 
prevailing  cloudiness  being  helpful  to  late  summer 
crops,  though  at  points  on  the  coast  a  little  more 
sunshine  would  be  desirable  for  other  affairs.  The 
eastward  movement  of  fruit  has  continued  brisk,  with 
daily  shipments  of  from  thirty-two  to  fifty-two  car- 
loads and  prices  in  the  Eastern  markets  very  satis- 
factory, quite  a  number  of  carloads  bringing  over 
$1400  each  and  few  going  below  $1000  each.  These 
prices  are  fit  to  encourage  the  fruit  interest  widely. 


One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  week  has 
been  the  sensational  discovery  of  wrong  doing  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  We  recently  emphasized 
the  fact  that  business  interests  were  following  closely 
on  the  heels  of  scientific  workers  and  turning  their  re- 
sults to  account.  It  appears  now,  that  in  some  cases 
they  have  followed  too  closely  and  have  corrupted  the 
workers  by  offering  to  buy  their  influence  and  results. 
This  is  a  very  unfortunate  affair.  We  have  mis- 
trusted the  unwarranted  and  sensational  publications 
being  made  in  popular  magazines  about  discoveries  in 
agricultural  science,  and  have  wondered  how  it  came 
about  that  such  exaggerated  claims  and  misleading 
inferences  were  so  systematically  and  industriously 
circulated.  It  seems  likely  now  that  the  com- 
mercial interest  had  been  working  all  along — 
working  the  investigator  by  offering  him  a 
share  of  the  profits  of  business  exploita- 
tion; working  the  magazines  so  as  to  ardently 
inflame  the  public  and  create  a  demand.  The  over 
drawn  accounts  of  the  services  of  the  nitrogen-gath- 
ering bacteria,  which  led  readers  to  believe  that 
everyone  needed  them  and  could  multiply  all  crops 
with  them  everywhere,  is  now  followed  by  the  dis- 
closure that  the  public  worker  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government  was  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  un- 
holy traffic,  and  in  the  light  of  the  disclosures  he  has 
resigned.  It  has  also  appeared  that  the  crop  statis- 
tics have  been  prematurely  peddled  out  to  gamblers 
in  futures,  and  the  result  is  that  this  whole  work 
of  the  Department  has  been  reorganized  and  placed 
in  new  hands.  These  things  are  unfortunate,  but  if 
there  is  wrong  it  is  better  out  than  under  cover. 


One  of  the  most  unfortunate  aspects  of  these  af- 


fairs is  that  those  who  do  not  desire  that  sellers 
should  know  as  much  about  coming  crops  as  buyers 
have  seized  upon  the  occasion  to  impeach  the  whole 
institution  of  Government  work  for  farmers  and  Sec- 
retary Wilson  who  has  brought  it  about  by  his  dili- 
gence and  wisdom  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests. It  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  produce 
gamblers  to  break  down  the  Government  reports 
and  to  operate  with  the  light  all  on  their 
side  and  producers  in  the  dark.  They  may  be  ex- 
pected to  add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
situation  all  the  sensations  they  can.  It  behooves 
the  agricultural  interest  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  interests  in  their  behalf.  It  is 
undoubtedly  necessary  for  Secretary  Wilson  to  do 
a  little  housecleaning,  and  he  is  apparently  very 
quick  and  thorough  about  it  and  he  will,  no 
doubt,  make  improvements  with  the  added  wisdom 
which  is  born  of  experience.  The  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  of  such  wide  value  and  has  such  great 
capabilities  that  it  should  not  be  forced  to  suffer 
unduly  from  the  disclosure  of  individual  frailty.  Such 
human  weakness  crops  out  in  all  public  undertakings 
and  probably  always  will,  just  as  it  does  in  the  most 
carefully  managed  private  concerns.  Unless  some- 
thing more  than  has  yet  been  disclosed  appears,  pro- 
ducers should  support  the  Department  in  its  present 
experience  and  should  discriminate  carefully  between 
charges  and  reflections  justly  made  and  those  which 
are  undertaken  for  political  or  commercial  reasons. 


Wheat  has  strengthened  from  last  week's  oscilla- 
tion and  is  now  steady,  with  light  dealings,  and 
export  aspects  not  yet  determined  at  this  point. 
Barley  has  advanced,  futures  show  much  confidence, 
and  holders  are  not  disposed  to  sell.  In  barley,  also, 
export  interests  do  not  figure  yet.  Corn  and  oats 
are  easier,  while  rye  is  still  scarce  and  held  high. 
Beans  are  unchanged,  but  still  active.  Bran  and 
middlings  are  firm  and  middlings  low  in  stock  because 
of  sharp  demand.  Hay  continues  to  arrive  freely  and 
hard  to  move  currently.  Mutton  has  the  advantage 
this  week  and  seems  to  improve,  while  other  meats 
are  easy.  Butter  has  gone  back  a  little  on  the 
higher  grades  and  some  is  coming  out  of  storage. 
Cheese  has  improved  and  eggs  have  gone  ahead  on 
the  best  and  backward  on  the  lower  grades.  Poul- 
try is  still  out  of  shape.  There  are  now  plenty  of 
good  potatoes,  but  prices  are  not  satisfactory. 
Onions  are  also  in  the  shade  and  the  demand  slack. 
Oranges  are  in  small  stock  and  few  needed,  but 
lemons  and  pomelos  are  improved.  Deciduous  fruit 
supplies  are  lessening  and  improving  in  price. 
Dried  fruit  prices  are  advancing  and  the  demand 
is  good.  Nuts  are  firmly  held  and  reports  of  a 
good  crop  of  almonds  and  scant  one  of  walnuts 
continue.  Honey  is  quiet  with  no  shipping  this  week. 
Hops  are  waiting  for  the  new  crop  oa  which  there 
is  still  a  sharp  issue  between  the  prophets  on  either 
side.  Wool  is  also  waiting,  there  being  no  reports 
even  of  recent  contracts. 


The  visit  of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity to  California  this  week  is  an  item  which  many  of 
our  readers  will  note  with  interest.  Prof.  Bailey 
has  been  talking  at  the  summer  session  of 
the  State  University  about  the  promotion  of 
nature  study  and  the  elements  of  agriculture  into 
the  curricula  of  the  common  schools,  and  the  teach- 
ers assembled  at  Berkeley  are  deriving  many  pro- 
gressive ideas  and  practical  suggestions  therefrom. 
His  present  work  in  California  will  be  very  helpful  to 
our  agriculturists,  who  are  earnestly  working  for 
the  improvement  of  our  rural  schools. 


State  forestry  work  is  progressing  along  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  reports  recently  published  in  our 
columns  of  the  new  organization  at  Sacramento.  The 
Union  says  that  the  fire  regulation  warnings  are 
nearly  complete,  and  soon  will  be  posted  in  all  forests 
and  on  all  public  roads  leading  to  forests,  to  catch 
the  eye  of  those  from  whose  carelessness  danger  may 
arise.  Mr.  Allen  is  compiling  all  forest  laws  in  this 
State,  and  when  that  bulletin  is  issued  he  will  take 
the  field  and  get  organization  started  in  all  counties 
where  it  is  deemed  essential.  Then  will  follow  the 
selection  of  fire  wardens  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry,  and  as  many  other  wardens 
as  the  counties  may  be  disposed  to  maintain. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Nitrogen-Gathering  Bacteria. 

To  the  Editor:— How  can  I  get  the  fullest  in- 
formation concerning  results  gained  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  in  the  growing  of 
legumes?  I  have  under  trial  some  nitro  culture  from 
the  seedsmen  and  I  wish  to  grow  quite  extensively 
alfalfa  and  beans.  What  is  your  idea  about  it?— 
Reader,  Contra  Costa  County. 

We  have  discussed  this  proposition  quite  fully  in 
our  columns  already.  We  can  add  to  what  we  have 
previously  said  that  the  fullest  statement  concerning 
the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  can  be  had  by  writ- 
ing to  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway.  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  asking  for  these  publica- 
tions, viz.,  bulletin  No.  71.  "Soil  Inoculation  for 
Legumes,"  and  bulletin  No.  72,  part  4,  "Inoculation 
of  Soil  With  Nitrogen- Fixing  Bacteria."  These  pub- 
lications will  give  full  explanation  of  what  should  be 
expected  from  the  introduction  of  these  germs 
Whether  all  of  these  will  be  realized  or  not  can  not 
yet  be  told,  because  experiments  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently continued.  It  seems  clear  enough  that  in 
most  parts  of  California  the  requisite  germ  must  be 
present  in  the  soil,  because  alfalfa  grows  so  contin- 
uously and  well,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
other  soils  in  which  some  help  of  this  kind  seems  to 
be  needed.  You  can  judge  much  from  your  own  ex- 
perience, because  the  nitro  culture  distributed  by 
the  seedsmen  is  the  right  thing,  and  your  observa- 
tion upon  it  would,  therefore,  show  how  you  should 
proceed  in  the  future.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
growing  beans.  We  are  making  a  commercial  pro- 
duct of  1000  carloads  or  more  without  any  addition 
of  bacteria,  and  still,  in  some  places,  it  seems  that 
the  beans  need  some  assistance.  This  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  worked  out  in  the  light  of  longer  ex- 
perience and  fuller  observation. 

Diabroticas  and  Plant  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor: — 1  enclose  you  specimens  of  three 
bugs  that  are  eating  everything  in  my  garden  and  I 
am  not  able  to  find  anything  that  will  kill  them.  I 
tried  arsenate  of  lead  and  they  got  fat  on  it.  Since 
then  I  have  been  using  strong  soap  suds  and  coal  oil, 
but  if  I  get  it  strong  enough  with  oil  to  kill  the  bugs 
it  kills  the  plants.  I  have  asked  numerous  neighbors 
and  farmers  around  here  but  they  cannot  tell  me  what 
to  do.  They  do  not  attempt  to  raise  anything  the 
bugs  eat.  because  of  the  trouble  they  have  had  in  the 
past.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  remedy.  Please  tell 
me  what  it  is. — Gardener,  Suisun. 

You  have  three  hard  customers — two  species  of 
Diabrotica  beetles,  which  ought  to  be  poisoned  by 
what  they  eat;  but,  as  you  say,  they  refuse  to  yield 
to  poisons  which  kill  plant  eating  insects  generally. 
The  third  is  a  plant  bug  which  you  cannot  poison, 
because  he  sucks  from  the  interior  tissue  of  the  plant 
and  cannot  bite  the  outside  where  the  poison  is.  If 
you  make  a  good  emulsion  you  can  use  coal  oil  very 
strong — you  can  take  just  twice  as  much  oil  as  suds, 
and  by  long  and  violent  agitation,  such  as  pumping 
the  liquid  back  into  itself  until  it  reaches  a  condition 
like  clabbered  milk.  After  that  the  oil  will  not  sep- 
arate on  dilution  with  ten  times  or  more  of  its  bulk  of 
water.  It  is  the  free  oil  which  injures  your  plants. 
If  you  cannot  work  this,  try  smoking  with  damp 
straw  or  manure,  building  the  fires  to  the  windward, 
so  the  wind  will  blow  the  smoke  in  dense  masses  upon 
plants.  This  will  often  drive  the  insects  over  to  your 
non-smoking  neighbors. 

Coarse  Manure  for  Heavy  Soil. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  half  an  acre  of  ground,  the 
soil  of  which  seems  to  be  partly  adobe.  I  wish  to 
raise  vegetables  and  fruit  for  my  own  use.  I  can  get 
all  the  manure  I  desire  from  a  stable  of  twelve 
horses.  The  bedding  used  is  shavings.  Would  it  be 
advisable  or  not  to  use  this  manure  and  whether  or 
not  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  change  the  present 
condition  of  the  soil  ? — Amateur,  Oakland. 

The  manure  which  you  describe  will  be  of  very 
great  assistance  to  you  in  raising  fruit  and  vege- 
tables on  the  soil  which  you  describe,  because  it  will 
not  only  add  plant  food  but  have  a  tendency  to  over- 
come the  refractory  nature  of  the  adobe,  which  is 
often  a  very  great  obstacle  with  most  satisfactory 
work,  especially  in  the  line  of  vegetable  growing. 
While  such  manure  would  be  of  doubtful  value  upon  a 
light,  sandy  loam,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  useful- 
ness on  a  soil  inclining  toward  the  adobe  type. 
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A  Rational  Orchard  Program. 

To  the  Editor: — 1  have  fifty  acres  of  land  planted 
last  year  to  orange  trees.  The  land  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
gravelly  soil,  with  little  or  no  sand  in  it,  but  in  some 
places  there  are  small  tracts  that  are  quite  sandy 
and  loose  and  a  very  comfortable  soil  to  work  in.  In 
sinking  our  well  we  found  the  ground  was  filled  with 
boulders,  large  and  small,  so  far  as  we  went  down, 
which  was  over  200  feet.  The  soil,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  of  a  cementy  character,  that  is,  when  wet;  if 
not  cultivated  at  just  the  right  time,  it  runs  together 
and  becomes  very  hard,  and  when  it  is  wet,  down  to 
a  crust  that  has  formed  5  or  6  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, it  gets  very  soft.  The  land  was  planted  to 
olive  trees  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  since  then 
the  oiive  trees  were  constantly  cultivated  but  never 
irrigated  or  manured,  and  probably  cultivated  all 
the  time  to  about  the  same  depth,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed perhaps  4  or  5  inches;  but  the  land  was  plowed 
some  deeper  than  that,  perhaps  6  inches.  From  this 
cause,  or  some  other,  there  has  formed,  beginning  at 
a  depth  of  say  5  inches,  a  crust  which  is  about  6 
inches  thick  and  very  hard.  Below  that  crust  the 
ground  is  not  so  hard.  The  olive  trees  only  produce 
once  in  several  years  and  then  only  in  small  quanti- 
ties; therefore  I  took  them  out  and  put  in  orange 
trees  instead.  At  the  time  of  planting  the  orange 
trees  I  gave  each  of  them  two  pounds  of  bat  guano, 
and  later  some  stable  manure,  and  this  year  about 
three  pounds  to  each  tree  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
tankage.  The  trees  have  made  fine  growth  and  are 
looking  finely  now,  but  the  soil  is  very  difficult  and 
expensive  to  handle.  Last  winter  I  sowed  Canada 
field  peas  in  the  orchard  and  plowed  them  in  this 
spring,  and  contemplate  doing  the  same  thing  this 
winter,  unless  there  is  a  better  method  of  treating 
the  land.  What  I  desire  to  know  is  what  is  the  best 
course  to  follow  to  break  up  this  crust  and  make  the 
land  loose  and  put  it  in  condition  for  deep  cultivation 
and  irrigation,  and  to  restore  the  humus,  which  I 
imagine  has  been  largely  or  totally  exhausted  by  the 
long  cultivation  of  the  olive  trees  without  fertilizing 
and  irrigating.  Would  lime  be  of  value,  and  if  so 
what  kind  should  be  used  ?  Would  the  lime  that  has 
been  used  at  the  sugar  factories  be  of  any  value  for 
the  purpose  ?  Do  1  need  to  have  the  soil  analyzed  ? 
Would  you  recommend  me  to  subsoil  the  land  each 
way  this  fall,  say  running  two  furrows  in  each  direc- 
tion, north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  and  7  or  8 
feet  from  the  trees,  to  enable  the  winter  rains  to 
reach  greater  depth  ? — Orchardist,  Ventura  county. 

You  have  sent  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  soil  conditions  at  your  new  orange  plantation  and 
we  can  only  express  approval  of  your  plans  and  pro- 
ceedings. You  are  doing  just  the  right  thing.  The 
subsoiling,  in  order  to  admit  moisture  freely  below 
the  hardpan  layer,  is  the  best  thing  we  could  pre- 
scribe and  continuous  growth  of  legumes  is  the  best 
method  of  re-enforcing  the  soil  in  organic  matter — in 
that  way  not  only  increasing  its  plant  food,  but  in- 
creasing also  its  power  of  moisture  retention  and 
overcoming  its  rebellious  mechanical  character. 
There  is  nothing  to  learn  by  analysis  of  the  soil  at 
this  time,  and  if  by  the  rational  methods  which  you 
suggest  you  can  maintain  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
there  will  be  little  to  learn  concerning  the  soil,  ex- 
cept what  your  trees  by  their  own  growth  will  de- 
clare to  you.  In  its  present  condition  lime  will  be  of 
little  value.  As  you  have  your  plantation  on  top  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  deep  and  perhaps  rather  leachy 
soil,  you  will  have  to  make  frequent  prospects  to 
judge  of  the  soil  moisture  and  see  to  it  that  the  trees 
do  not  suffer  from  the  escape  of  water  below.  Con- 
tinuous deep  cultivation  will  be  a  sufficient  protection 
against  loss  by  evaporation.  We  trust  that  the 
future  of  the  plantation  may  justify  the  careful  atten- 
tion which  you  are  now  bestowing  upon  it. 

Morning  Glory  in  a  Cemetery. 

To  the  Editor:— I  read  with  interest  almost  every- 
thing published  in  your  valuable  paper.  I  noticed  not 
long  since  an  article  in  your  paper  in  which  you 
stated  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  kill  Ber- 
muda grass  when  once  it  had  good  set  in  the  soil. 
The  facts  you  present  are  conclusive.  Now  I  want  to 
know  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  killing  of  morning 
glory.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  it  was  impossible 
to  kill  when  once  set  in  the  soil.  Admitting  this  to 
be  true,  is  there  no  way  to  stay  its  spreading?  I 
have  read  that  the  sowing  of  salt  would  prevent 
the  growth  and  kill  out  many  kinds  of  grasses  and 
weeds.  If  it  be  true,  what  quantity  should  be  sown 
on  an  acre  and  the  best  time  to  sow?  Our  cemetery 
here  has  been  overrun  with  grasses  and  noxious 
weeds,  and  we  are  anxious  to  prevent  their  growth 
and  hope  for  their  ultimate  destruction.  Can  the 
spread  of  morning  glory  be  stopped?  We  are  told 
it  will  ruin  our  cemetery  unless  something  is  done. 
What  had  we  best  do? — A  Subscriber,  Willows. 

We  do  not  know  any  way  to  kill  out  morning  glory 
on  cultivated  land  except  to  smother  it  out  by  con- 
stant cutting  under  the  surface  during  the  growing 


season — never  letting  a  shoot  come  to  the  surface  to 
get  green.  We  know  no  way  to  kill  morning  glory 
on  land  which  is  allowed  to  lie  still  during  the  summer 
except  to  dose  the  land  with  salt  or  arsenic,  and  they 
will  kill  everything  else  as  well  as  the  glory,  so  that 
the  land  will  be  bare  as  a  floor  both  summer  and  win- 
ter. If  you  want  that,  you  can  get  it  by  using 
chemicals. 

We  have  not  been  in  Willows  lately  and  do  not  know 
how  you  keep  your  cemetery;  but  if  you  keep  it  in 
the  same  style  as  many  rural  cemeteries  are  kept, 
we  should  say  that  a  good  thick  summer  carpet  of 
morning  glory  would  be  a  great  improvement  You 
would  then  have  a  winter  covering  of  wild  grass  and 
a  summer  green  of  morning  glory,  instead  of  the 
dead  grass  and  weeds  which  are  the  prevailing  style. 
We  can  hardly  see  how  morning  glory  can  "spoil 
a  cemetery."  It  never  gets  so  thick  that  you  can  not 
get  a  grave  opened  with  a  little  dynamite,  and  it 
may  be  some  consolation  to  those  who  have  been  try- 
ing for  years  to  uproot  morning  glory  to  think  that 
they  will  succeed  in  getting  under  it  after  awhile. 

The  Pollination  of  Walnut  Bloom. 

To  the  Editor: — Presuming  you  intend  further 
editions  of  " California  Fruits,"  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  error  in  the  first,  on  page  504,  lines 
6,  7  and  8.  In  the  twelve  or  more  years  my  trees 
have  borne  they  never  had  two  kinds  of  blossoms  on 
them  at  once  The  male  has  invariably  fallen  before 
the  female  appeared.  A  writer  in  the  Pacific 
Rura i.  Phess  some  years  ago  said  that  the  pollen 
from  the  first  was  caught  by  the  leaves  and  thence 
was  carried  to  the  female  blossom.  This  explanation 
is  supported  by  my  observation.  In  18%,  after  the 
catkins  had  fallen,  we  had  heavy  April  rains.  My 
trees  bore  many  very  small  nuts  entirely  without 
meats.  Last  spring,  after  the  fall  of  the  catkins,  we 
had  heavy  rains.  These  were  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  numerous  female  flowers,  but  nearly  all  fell 
off.  In  ordinary  years  my  walnut  trees  bear  well. — 
William  Crosby,  Livermore. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  your  suggestion  concern- 
ing the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the 
staminate  and  pistillate  blossoms  of  the  walnut  and 
that  there  must  be  some  resting  of  the  pollen,  be- 
cause the  catkins  disappear  before  the  fruit  bloom 
opens.  We  have  had  the  same  experience  exactly 
on  the  Proeparturiens  tree  in  our  garden,  which  in- 
variably loses  its  catkins  before  the  fruit  blossoms 
are  ready  to  be  pollinated.  It  seems  beyond  question 
that  the  pollen  must  be  preserved  upon  the  adjacent 
foliage,  because  in  the  case  of  our  own  tree  there  is 
no  other  walnut  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
which  pollination  could  be  affected. 

Beginning  on  the  Desert. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  writing  to  you  for  a  little 
information,  providing  you  can  give  it.  I  am  think- 
ing of  starting  watermelons,  cantaloupes,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers  and  such  things,  and  would  like  informa- 
tion about  the  best  ways  of  growing  them  and  the 
best  kinds  of  fertilizers  to  use  and  any  other  informa- 
tion which  you  might  have,  for  this  is  my  first  at- 
tempt at  ranching. — Beginner,  Needles. 

California  practice  with  these  plants  is  described 
in  detail  in  our  books  and  frequently  presented  in 
these  columns.  We  doubt  very  much  that  you  would 
require  fertilizers.  Wide  experience  is  that  as  soon 
as  water  enough  is  given  to  the  desert  soils  they  be- 
come very  productive,  and,  if  the  plant  has  moisture 
sufficient  to  its  needs,  very  satisfactory  results  are 
attained  on  land  which  seems  to  be  too  light  and 
sandy  to  be  productive.  Two  things  limit  the  pro- 
duction on  desert  situations — one  is  the  occurrence  of 
extreme  temperatures,  either  low  or  high,  which  in- 
terfere with  the  thrift  of  the  plant;  the  other  is  the 
occurrence  of  alkali  in  the  soil.  These  are  local  ques- 
tions, and  how  far  they  would  interfere  with  your 
success  you  can  only  determine  by  attempting  to 
grow  the  things  which  you  desire.  The  plant  itself 
is  the  best  judge  as  to  whether  the  soil  is  productive 
or  not. 

Keeping  Seed  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  tell  me  how  I  can  keep 
potatoes  for  seed.  I  sent  East  this  spring  for  a  new 
variety  of  potatoes  to  raise  for  seed,  and  paid  a  big 
price  for  them.  I  have  raised  a  crop,  but  do  not 
know  how  to  keep  them  till  winter. — Grower,  Con- 
cord. 

Store  them  in  a  cool,  rather  dry,  place.  There 
ought  to  be  enough  moisture  in  the  air  to  prevent 
the  tubers  from  shriveling  too  rapidly,  and  coolness 
enough  to  delay  the  sprouting  as  iong  as  possible. 


They  will  keep  better  if  stored  in  shallow  boxes  or 
trays  than  in  sacks  or  deep  bins,  where  the  mass  is 
apt  to  generate  heat  and  force  the  growth. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  July  31,  1905. 

Alexander  Moadie,  Forecast  Offllcal  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  continued  clear  during  the  week  and  the 
temperature  was  slightly  below  normal.  Conditions 
were  quite  favorable  for  maturing  crops,  harvesting  and 
fruit  drying.  Grain  harvest  is  nearing  completion  and 
thrashing  is  progressing-.  The  yield  of  grain  is  less  than 
expected  and  the  quality  is  below  average.  Hay  has 
yielded  an  excellent  crop,  superior  in  quality;  baling  and 
storing  are  in  progress.  Hops  are  making  satisfactory 
growth  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  fair  crop.  Corn, 
beans  and  garden  vegetables  are  in  good  condition. 
Summer  pasturage  is  good  in  most  places  and  stock  are 
doing  well.  Grapes  are  maturing  rapidly  and  some  va- 
rieties are  in  market;  prospects  are  good  for  a  heavy 
crop.  Late  peaches  in  some  places  are  not  as  good  as 
expected,  but  there  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Plum  drying  is 
progressing.  Almonds  will  make  a  fair  crop.  Oranges 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  a  large  crop  is  expected. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Cloudy  and  foggy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week 
in  the  coast  districts  and  clear  weather  in  the  interior. 
The  temperature  was  below  normal  in  all  sections.  Fire 
destroyed  considerable  barley  in  the  vicinity  of  King 
City.  Grain  harvest  continues  and  is  nearly  completed 
in  some  sections.  Wheat  is  generally  below  average, 
but  barley  is  yielding  a  very  good  crop.  Grasshoppers 
are  still  troublesome  in  some  places  and  have  quite 
seriout.ly  injured  grain.  Hay  baling  continues;  the  crop 
is  large  and  the  quality  excellent  in  most  sections.  Hops 
are  in  fair  condition,  but  the  crop  will  be  below  average. 
The  foggy  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  beans  and 
prospects  are  good  for  a  large  crop.  Sugar  beets  are 
doing  well.  Grapes  are  ripening  rapidly  and  in  most 
places  give  promise  of  a  large  yield.  Apricot  drying  is 
progressing.  Peaches  are  ripening  and  prunes  are  turn- 
ing rapidly.  The  prune  crop  will  be  light  in  most  sec- 
tions. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  seasonable  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week.  Conditions  were  favorable  for  ripening  and 
drying  fruit  and  good  progress  was  made  by  dryers  and 
canneries.  Early  peaches  are  nearly  all  dried  and  late 
peaches  are  coloring  and  promise  a  good  crop.  Heavy 
shipments  of  watermelons  continue.  Prunes  are  ripen- 
ing rapidly,  but  the  crop  will  be  light.  Bartlett  pears 
are  a  better  crop  than  was  expected.  Fig  trees  are 
shedding  foliage,  which  is  causing  some  damage  to  the 
crop.  Almonds  are  generally  a  good  crop.  Grapes  are 
maturing  rapidly  and  the  crop  will  be  good;  shipments 
are  increasing.  The  tomato  crop  is  nearly  a  failure. 
Heavy  shipments  of  potatoes  continue,  but  the  quality 
is  below  the  average.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Stock  are  looking  well. 

Sonthern  California 

The  weather  continued  clear  most  of  the  week,  with 
foggy  nights  and  mornings  along  the  coast,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  slightly  below  normal.  Conditions  were 
favorable  for  nearly  all  crops  and  especially  beneficial  to 
beans  and  beets.  Sugar  beets  are  yielding  a  very  large 
crop,  with  a  high  percentage  of  sugar.  The  largest  crop 
of  hay  for  several  years  has  been  harvested.  Barley  is 
yielding  an  excellent  crop  and  wheat  is  above  average, 
but  oats  are  light.  Walnut  blight  is  showing  in  all  dis- 
tricts and  is  bad  in  some  orchards,  while  others  are 
apparently  not  seriously  affected.  The  cool  weather  is 
somewhat  unfavorable  for  walnuts  and  oranges.  Large 
quantities  of  lemons  are  being  picked  and  shipped. 
Small  fruits  are  not  yielding  as  well  as  last  year. 
Peaches  are  ripening;  there  will  be  a  light  crop.  Grapes 
are  in  good  condition  and  a  large  yield  is  probable. 

Eureka  Summary.— Cool,  cloudy  and  foggy  along 
the  coast  all  the  week.  Crops  are  doing  well.  In  the 
interior  the  weather  was  clear  and  warm;  crops  are  suf- 
fering for  moisture.  Grasshoppers  are  doing  consider- 
able damage  to  vegetation  on  the  highlands. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — The  cool,  cloudy  weather 
is  favorable  for  beans  and  root  crops;  it  lessens  the  de- 
mand for  irrigating  water,  but  causes  fruit  to  dry  slowly. 
Orange  trees  are  putting  out  heavy  new  growth;  the 
fruit  is  still  dropping,  but  prospects  for  a  good  crop 
continue. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, August  2,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Wfipk   

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

.01 

.75 

.14 

60 

54 

Red  Bluff   

.00 

.00 

.11 

.02 

94 

58 

.00 

.00 

T 

1 

86 

52 

San  Francisco  

.00 

.00 

.02 

.02 

60 

52 

Fresno   

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

98 

58 

.00 

.00 

T 

.05 

100 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.03 

T 

T 

74 

52 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.00 

00 

.02 

82 

58 

San  Diego  

.00 

.16 

.00 

04 

70 

62 

.00 

.00 

.09 

.18 

104 

74 

84 
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THE  FIELD. 


Handling  Alfalfa. 

The  universally  respected  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  F.  D.  Coburn,  has 
prepared  for  Orange  Judd  Farmer  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  suggestive  paper  on  how  to  get  most  out 
of  the  alfalfa  plant.  Naturally  there  are  many 
things  in  it  which  do  not  fully  meet  California  condi- 
tions, but  if  the  reader  will  carefully  follow  the  rea- 
soning he  will  generally  see  where  California  comes 
in  on  the  practice  which  is  described.  At  all  events 
there  is  so  much  that  is  directly  applicable  that  it 
cannot  but  be  helpful  to  the  thousands  of  our  readers 
who  have  recently  taken  up  alfalfa  lines. 

Sensitive  Conditions  to  Recounize. — It  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  handling  of  this  extraordinary 
hay  plant  that  the  less  it  is  exposed  to  the  bleaching 
sun,  to  rain,  to  repeated  dews,  and  the  less  it  is 
tumbled  about  from  the  time  it  drops  behind  the  mow- 
ing machine  until  it  is  in  the  stack,  mow  or  bale,  the 
greater  its  value,  provided  a  proper  curing  has  been 
attained.  Sunburning,  bleaching  by  rain  or  dew, 
washing,  and  the  loss  of  its  leaves  from  any  cause 
subtract  from  its  worth  to  a  degree  distressingly 
expensive. 

The  leaves  are  the  good  part  of  alfalfa,  and  sustain 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  growth  that  the 
cream  does  to  milk.  Investigators  insist  that  some- 
thing like  76%  to  85%  of  the  digestible  protein  is  in 
the  leaves,  and  the  younger  the  plant  when  cut  the 
more  tenaciously  the  leaves  adhere  to  the  stem.  It 
is  protein  that  the  grower  or  user  is  really  after,  and 
that  it  is  found  in  alfalfa  in  astonishing  proportion  is 
pointed  out  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
where,  by  comparing  alfalfa  with  clover,  timothy  and 
brome  grass,  it  was  found  one  acre  of  alfalfa  yielded 
as  much  protein  as  three  acres  of  clover,  as  nine 
acres  of  timothy  and  twelve  acres  of  brome  grass. 

Loss  of  Protein  Through  Exposure. — An  illustra- 
tion of  the  harm  done  by  exposure  is  reported  by 
Prof.  George  L.  Clothier,  who  made  observations 
that  alfalfa  hay  exposed  to  the  weather  fifteen  days, 
including  three  showers  aggregating  1.76  inch  of 
rainfall,  contained  but  about  11%  of  protein,  while 
that  from  the  same  land,  cut  the  same  day,  but  air 
dried  without  exposure,  contained  close  to  19%. 
Prof.  Headden,  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station, 
estimated  that  with  even  the  most  careful  handling 
the  loss  from  failing  leaves  was  from  15%  to  20%.  and 
by  careless  work  it  might  be  as  high  as  60%  or  65%. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  coming  from  the  farm  and 
the  experiment  station  is  that  the  best  period  of  its 
growth  in  which  to  cut  alfalfa  for  prime  hay  is  when 
it  is  fairly  beginning  to  blossom,  and  not  more  than  a 
tenth  of  its  blooms  have  opened.  This  early  mowing, 
too,  is  supposed  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  the  succeeding  crop;  in  fact,  the  mowing 
machine  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  helpful  in- 
vigorants  for  this  astonishingly  prolific  legume.  At 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  a  strip  through  a 
field  of  alfalfa  was  cut  when  one-tenth  was  in  bloom. 
Another  strip  was  cut  after  full  bloom  had  passed. 
The  strip  cut  early  was  nearly  ready  for  cutting  the 
second  time  when  that  cut  after  full  bloom  was  being 
harvested  the  first  time.  The  strip  cut  early  grew 
vigorously  through  the  season  and  made  three  cut- 
tings and  a  good  aftermath.  The  strip  cut  after  full 
bloom  gave  a  low  yield  the  first  cutting  and  did  not 
grow  sufficiently  to  yield  a  good  second  cutting.  This 
is  the  experience  of  all  alfalfa  growers  where  the 
conditions  of  growth  are  normal. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Cottrell,  who  has  been  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  these  alfalfa  problems,  insists  that,  cut  at 
this  stage,  the  yield  of  hay  for  the  season  will  be 
much  greater  than  if  cut  at  maturity,  and  every 
pound  of  hay  secured  will  be  worth  more  for  feed. 
"The  late  cutting  of  the  first  crop  injures  the  plant 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  and  we  have  found  it 
profitable  to  cut  alfalfa  the  first  time  as  soon  as  one- 
tenth  was  in  bloom,  even  though  the  weather  was 
bad  and  we  knew  that  the  crop  would  spoil  in  curing. 
The  increased  yield  from  succeeding  cuttings  over 
that  cut  late  much  more  than  makes  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  first  crop.  Often  successful  clover  growers, 
the  first  time  they  try  alfalfa,  ruin  the  stand,  so  that 
it  has  to  be  plowed  up,  by  waiting  to  cut  until  it 
reaches  the  stage  at  which  clover  is  usually  cut."  At 
the  Utah  Experiment  Station  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  woody  fiber  or  indigestible  matter  in  alfalfa 
cut  before  blooming  and  at  the  period  of  full  flower 
was  found  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  3.4. 

Fine  Points  in  Cutting  and  Curing.— While  gen- 
erally between  cutting  and  stacking  the  desideratum 
is  to  protect  the  hay  from  rains,  there  is  on  the  other 
hand  in  some  seasons  and  some  localities  not  a  little 
harm  done  by  too  much  heat,  sunshine  and  conse- 
quent dryness,  crumbling,  loss  by  scattering  of  the 
very  choicest  morsels,  and  deterioration  of  the  re- 
mainder. A  good  plan  is  to  let  the  hay  become 
pretty  well  wilted  in  the  swath,  and  then  rake  into 
windrows  not  too  bulky,  where  it  can  lie  as  long  again 
before  being  put  into  cocks,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
cure  for  two,  three,  four  or  five  days  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  before  going  into  the  stack  or 
barn.    To  expedite  the  curing  out  process,  the  ted- 


der can  often  be  made  to  play  a  most  useful  part.  So 
much  time,  to  be  sure,  is  not  required  for  curing  in 
those  regions  of  scant  rainfall,  where  it  is  no  unusual 
circumstance,  if  not  a  general  practice,  to  stack  one 
day  the  cutting  of  the  preceding  day. 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  this 
work  that  are  nearly  applicable  in  all  parts  of  a 
country  with  meteorological  conditions  so  widely  dif- 
fering as  those  of  Michigan  from  Arizona,  or  Mary- 
land from  California  or  Montana.  If,  as  is  quite  com- 
mon, the  stacking  is  to  be  done  in  various  parts  of 
the  alfalfa  field,  the  hay  can  be  drawn  to  the  nearby 
stack  on  the  horse  table  rake  or  "go  devil,"  and  by 
using  a  stacker  or  horse  fork,  the  minimum  of  pitch 
forking  and  manual  lifting  is  avoided. 

The  Ideal  Alfalfa  Stack. — Stacks,  or,  rather, 
ricks  10  or  12  feet  wide,  or  wider,  and  of  such  height 
as  is  practicable  are  most  usual;  the  length,  long  or 
short,  may  suit  the  maker's  convenience.  The 
greater  the  size  of  the  stacks  the  smaller  the  pro- 
portion of  hay  exposed  at  the  bottom,  sides  and  top, 
and  this  stands  as  something  of  an  argument  for 
large  stacks.  As  it  is  found  that  in  the  best  stacks 
that  are  made  there  is  a  loss  of  from  12%  to  20%  and 
frequently  from  20%  to  30%,  this  is  a  factor  of  no 
little  consequence.  The  man  on  the  stack  should 
always  have  in  mind  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
middle  high  and  full  and  well  tramped  down.  If  dry 
straw  is  available  for  such  a  purpose,  a  foot  in  depth 
on  the  ground  makes  a  good  beginning  for  an  alfalfa 
stack.  In  fact,  any  dry  material  or  that  such  as 
poles,  rails  or  stiff  brush  will  afford  a  degree  of  ven- 
tilation at  the  base  which  is  excellent. 

Some  growers,  in  stacking  the  first  cutting  (usually 
the  most  difficult  to  successfully  manage),  put  alfalfa 
and  dry  straw  or  other  hay  in  alternate  layers. 
This  is  a  satisfactory  way  if  the  dry  material  is  at 
hand.  Topping  out  stacks  with  straw  or  preferably 
some  kind  of  longer  hay,  about  2  feet  in  depth,  is  very 
desirable,  as  alfalfa  itself  affords  a  thatch  poorly 
adapted  to  shedding  water.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence what  material  is  used  if  the  stack  and  its  con- 
tents are  protected. 

Requisites  in  Storing  Under  Roofs. — A  barn  is 
the  only  thorough  protection  from  the  weather,  yet 
placing  large  masses  of  alfalfa  hay  on  a  tight  barn 
floor,  without  some  sort  of  ventilators  in  it,  is  not 
advisable.  Ventilators  built  rack  fashion  and  2  feet 
square  serve  a  good  purpose  in  the  mow.  Piling  the 
hay  around  barrels  and  raising  them  from  time  to 
time  as  the  mow  fills,  affords  ventilation  effective  and 
inexpensive. 

A  very  satisfactory  and  not  expensive  shed  can  be 
built  by  using  6x6  or  8x8  posts  and  making  a  lumber 
or  shingle  roof.  The  posts  may  be  13  feet  apart,  and 
ten  will  suffice  for  a  shed  26x40,  for  which  16  feet  is  a 
good  height  to  permit  convenient  use  of  the  horse 
fork,  with  its  track  suspended  from  the  roof.  The 
posts  are  tied  together  with  cross  timbers,  and  the 
one  at  the  end  where  the  hay  goes  in  should  be  about 
2  feet  below  the  top  of  the  post,  to  give  the  horse 
fork  full  swing  as  it  goes  in  with  its  load.  Sixteen- 
foot  lumber  will  make  the  roof  for  each  side  of  the 
shed.  To  this  structure  feeding  sheds,  stalls  and 
cribs  can  be  economically  attached,  if  desired. 

Handling  Alfalfa  for  Seed. — For  seed  the  sec- 
ond cutting  is,  as  a  rule,  considered  preferable.  The 
time  for  this  is  when  about  three-fourths  of  the  seed 
pods  appear  to  be  ripe  or  of  a  brown  color.  At  this 
stage  much  less  is  required  for  the  hay  to  cure,  and 
it  should  be  early  put  under  cover  by  the  gentlest 
possible  handling,  unless,  as  can  well  be  done  some- 
times, it  is  threshed  directly  from  the  windrow  or 
cock. 

A  clover  huller  is  far  better  for  this  than  the  ordi- 
nary grain  separator.  However,  since  alfalfa  has 
become  such  an  important  crop,  makers  of  threshers 
for  use  in  alfalfa  territory  provide  adjustments  by 
which  their  machines  are  much  better  adapted  for 
this  particular  work. 


Alfalfa  in  Stanislaus. 


To  the  Editor: — I  see  by  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  that  alfalfa  at  Modesto  is  not 
growing  satisfactorily.  It  is  the  same  here.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  field  which  will  cut  a  ton  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  and  most  of  it  will  only  go  about  half  that.  On 
digging  up  a  plant  I  find  a  few  nodules  on  the  fibrous 
roots.  This  soil  is  all  underlaid  by  a  hardpan  at  an 
average  of  perhaps  4  feet.  Then,  too,  the  water  is 
rising  in  the  soil.  I  have  heard  the  theory  advanced 
that  alfalfa  whose  roots  become  submerged  through 
the  rising  of  water  in  the  soil  will  make  but  a  poor 
growth  until  the  immersed  roots  have  rotted  away 
and  been  replaced  by  roots  near  the  surface,  when 
the  alfalfa  will  again  make  vigorous  growth. 

The  assertion  is  often  made  that  alfalfa  will  not  do 
well  in  soils  where  the  water  is  near  the  surface;  yet 
alfalfa  can  not  do  better  than  much  of  that  about 
Bakersfield,  where  water  is  to  be  had  at  3  or  4  feet. 
Near  Atwater,  too,  where  the  character  of  the  soil 
as  regards  hardpan,  etc.,  is  similar  to  our  own,  some 
very  fine  alfalfa  is  grown  without  irrigation,  the 
water  being  near  the  surface.  I  enclose  some  nod- 
ules— I  find  but  a  few  to  each  plant.  Since  the 
breaking  up  of  the  "  Society  Upon  the  Stanislaus," 
when  "  every  member  did  engage  in  a  warfare  with 
the  remnants  of  a  palaeozoic  age,"  "scientific  gents  " 


have  been  scarce  in  these  parts.    So,  if  any  of  the 
Berkeley  professors  happen  around   this  way,  an 
investigation  of  the  alfalfa  fields  should  be  in  order. 
Turlock.  Wm.  G.  Hewes. 

Your  alfalfa  seems  to  be  noduled  all  right,  so  the 
bacteria  must  be  present.  It  is  true  that  alfalfa  to 
which  ground  water  rises  often  improves  after  it 
accustoms  itself  to  a  shallower  system  of  rooting, 
but  it  is  usually  short-lived.  Water  rising  in  a  deep, 
porous  soil  seems  to  hurt  alfalfa  less  than  water  ris- 
ing on  a  hardpan,  the  common  opinion  being  that  the 
latter  is  more  stagnant  and  more  likely  to  become 
strongly  alkaline.  There  is  a  whole  lot  which  nobody 
knows  yet  about  the  behavior  of  alfalfa,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  all  readers'  observations  and  expe- 
rience. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Causes  of  the  Wheat  Shortage. 


To  the  Editor: — In  your  last  issue,  we  notice  that 
in  the  article  under  the  heading  "The  Week"  you 
comment  on  the  shortage  in  the  grain  crop,  and  we 
observe  the  following  sentence: 

"Rust  and  irregular  moisture  and  temperature 
conditions  have  scored  wider  injuries  than  ever  be- 
fore, perhaps,  which  is  especially  notable  because 
the  season's  rainfall  was  fair." 

Do  you  really  wish  to  account  in  this  manner  for 
the  enormous  shortage  in  the  California  grain  crop? 
During  the  growing  season  California  was  favored 
with  the  most  suitable  weather.  Rain  came  gen- 
erally as  desired,  and  in  abundance,  and  there  was 
practically  a  total  absence  of  scorching  winds.  We 
think  there  are  few  people  in  California  who  will  not 
agree  in  the  statement  that  the  weather  and  rainfall 
were  everything  that  could  possibly  be  desired  or 
expected.  Certainly  the  weather  was  not  such  as 
to  account  for  the  tremendous  disappointment  in  the 
grain  crop,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

In  a  progressive  agricultural  paper  like  yours,  we 
would  have  expected  that  something  would  be  said 
about  the  lack  of  fertility  in  a  good  many  soils  of 
California,  on  which  grain  has  been  grown  for  thirty 
years  in  succession,  without  any  rotation  of  crops 
whatsoever,  and  without  a  single  attempt  at  fertil- 
ization. Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  such  farm- 
ing methods  result  in  satisfactory  crops,  in  the  long 
run,  and  it  is  time  that  the  California  farmer  should 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  this  will  hold  good  also  for 
California. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  seasons  there  has  al- 
ways been  an  insufficient  rainfall  and  hot  winds  have 
also  been  experienced.  Consequently  it  was  to  these 
causes  that  the  crop  failures  were  attributed. 
Reasonably  this  does  not  hold  good  for  the  present 
season;  for,  in  spite  of  a  sufficient  rainfall  and  gen- 
erally favorable  weather,  the  crop  results  will  be 
little  or  no  better. 

It  is  already  widely  acknowledged  that  lack  of  fer- 
tility is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  grain  crop  failures 
in  California,  and  we  would  refer  you  to  the  farewell 
address  of  the  president  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
delivered  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  this  subject  was 
discussed  and  where  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  use 
of  fertilizers  was  becoming  an  absolute  necessity  in 
California  if  grain  soils  were  to  yield  as  they  are  ex- 
pected to.  Meyer,  Wilson  &  Co. 

San  Francisco,  July  28. 

We  are  quite  ready  for  discussion  along  these  lines 
and  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  State  for  everyone 
who  knows  anything  about  the  facts  to  get  to  think- 
ing. The  foregoing  is,  of  course,  a  special  plea  for 
fertilizers.  We  believe  that  fertilizers  must  be  used 
and  had  no  idea  of  obscuring  that  fact  when  we  em- 
phasized the  other  facts,  that  the  natural  conditions 
during  the  growing  season  were  not  favorable.  Our 
correspondents  try  to  impeach  us  on  that  ground 
and  we  have  to  appeal  to  our  court  of  last  resort) 
viz.,  our  readers  who  are  growing  the  grain.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  every  one  of  them  about  his 
conclusions  as  to  why  the  current  wheat  crop  so 
largely  failed;  also  whether  the  last  winter's 
"weather  and  rainfall  were  everything  that  could  be 
possibly  desired  or  expected."  Let  us  have  a  good, 
all-around,  enlivening  and  edifying  discussion,  in 
which  all  who  have  a  fact  or  an  idea  shall  take  part. 
We  will  not  exclude  even  the  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  although  it  is  rather  new  to  have 
such  an  able  commercial  expert  cited  as  an  authority 
on  agriculture. 

Pending  the  free  discussion  of  the  matter,  which 
we  hope  scores  of  our  readers  will  indulge  in,  we 
stand  for  the  general  accuracy  of  our  statement 
which  our  correspondents  quote  and  criticise.  Rust 
is  not  a  thing  of  fertilizers,  except,  perhaps,  the 
ranker  the  growth  the  greater  the  rust  injuries  are. 
Though  total  moisture  was  ample,  the  distribution  of 
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it  was  bad,  especially  as  the  temperature  was  low 
and  not  favorable  to  vegetative  action  and  the  grain 
came  into  the  summer  with  no  such  growth  as  it 
would  have  made  with  higher  winter  heat,  even  with 
less  rainfall.  The  season  naturally  was  bad  and  not 
good,  as  our  correspondents  claim. 

As  to  fertilizers,  some  are  now  using  them  and  it  is 
time  we  had  some  reports.  Who  made  a  good  crop  with 
fertilizing  this  year,  while  the  other  grain  adjacent 
failed?  These  are  the  facts  we  need;  who  can  supply 
them?  Fertilizers  are  good,  and  we  shall  have  to 
use  them  to  get  large  crops,  but  fertilizers  are  not 
a  panacea  against  crop  failure  in  California  any  more 
than  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  APIARY. 


Do  Bees  Swarm  Differently  in  California? 

A  well-known  California  beekeeper,  Mr.  Muth- 
Rasmussen  of  Inyo  county,  recently  visited  the  East 
and  took  occasion  to  consult  the  wise  men  of  that 
region  concerning  bee  happenings  which  he  had  noted 
in  this  State.  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  for  July  gives 
an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  apiary  sage  Doolittle,  in 
dialogue  form,  which  we  reproduce  because  of  its 
local  flavor: 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Doolittle.  I  have  come  all  the 
way  from  California  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  in 
regard  to  something  which  I  think  will  be  interesting 
to  us  both." 

"Very  good,  Mr.  Muth-Rasmussen.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  for  I  know  you  are  one  of  our  oldest  bee- 
keepers, and  one  who  has  had  much  experience 
with  the  honey  bee.  What  is  to  be  this  interesting 
talk?" 

"First,  I  wish  to  speak  of  something  which  very 
often  happens  with  us  in  California,  and,  to  make  it 
plain,  I  will  put  it  under  the  head  of  a  supposition." 

"That  is  right.  By  making  matters  plain  we 
shall  understand  each  other  better  and  know  whereof 
we  speak." 

"Now,  suppose  the  following  case:  A  colony  of 
bees  loses  its  laying  queen  by  her  dying  from  old  age 
or  some  other  cause.  The  bees  start  queen  cells  on 
her  brood;  but  when  the  young  queens  emerge  there 
is  no  more  unsealed  brood  from  which  a  queen  can  be 
reared;  consequently,  when  the  virgin  queen  flies 
out  to  mate,  the  bees  will  swarm  out  with  her  and  will 
settle  on  a  tree  or  bush,  like  a  normal  swarm.  One 
of  the  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  is  this:  Does  the 
young  queen,  after  a  successful  mating,  return  to  the 
old  hive,  or  to  the  swarm  hanging  on  the  tree?  " 

"  But  is  the  case  a  supposable  one?  " 

"I  had  thought  so.    Why  not?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  look  into  the 
matter  of  how  swarming  is  conducted.  Would  a 
swarm  issuing  under  your  supposed  case  be  any  dif- 
ferent from  any  after-swarm,  except  that  more  bees 
would  go  out  with  this  virgin  queen?  " 

"Perhaps  not;  only  that  there  would  be  more  time 
for  the  brood  to  mature  than  there  would  be  where 
the  old  queen  goes  with  the  prime  swarm,  instead  of 
her  being  lost  by  death." 

"Yes,  you  are  quite  right  there;  for  with  the  loss 
of  the  old  queen  it  would  be  from  ten  to  thirteen  days 
before  the  first  young  queen  would  emerge,  while, 
when  the  queen  goes  with  the  prime  swarm,  the 
young  queen  generally  emerges  seven  days  after- 
ward. But  as  all  young  queens  are  from  four  to  eight 
days  old  before  they  go  out  to  seek  the  drone,  all 
brood  must  be  sealed  under  any  and  all  cases  where 
man  does  not  interfere,  before  any  virgin  queen  would 
leave  the  hive  on  her  mating  tour." 

"  I  guess  that  is  so." 

"Certainly.  All  authorities  agree  on  this.  _  All 
swarms  having  virgin  queens  must  necessarily  issue 
only  after  all  brood  is  sealed,  unless,  perchance,  the 
prime  swarm  has  been  kept  back  by  foul  weather 
until  near  the  time  of  the  emerging  of  the  young 
queenj  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  no  vir- 
gin queen,  while  her  colony  was  in  a  state  of  nature, 
ever  flew  from  her  home  to  meet  the  drone  until  after 
all  brood  was  sealed." 

"  I  think  we  agree  on  these  points,  and,  if  so,  why 
was  not  my  supposable  case  good?  " 

"Because  swarms  do  not  go  with  virgin  queens 
when  they  go  out  to  mate.  Let  us  study  into  the 
swarming  matter  a  little  further  and  see  if  we  still 
further  agree.  You  say  in  your  supposition  that, 
after  the  death  of  the  queen,  the  bees  start  queen 
cells.  Now,  I  never  (certainly)  knew  of  any  after- 
swarm  issuing,  or  of  a  virgin  queen  going  with  a 
swarm,  or  any  swarm  going  with  a  virgin  queen, 
without  a  rival  queen  being  left  in  the  hive  from  which 
such  swarm  came — the  same  generally  being  confined 
in  one  of  those  queen  cells  you  tell  me  was  started. 
This  is  nature's  plan  for  the  preservation  of  the  old 
home  or  hive,  and  is  one  which  has  prevailed  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  I  said  'certainly  '  knew,  because, 
years  ago,  I  supposed  I  had  cases  where  the  bees 
went  out  with  the  queen  when  she  went  on  her  wed- 
ding flight;  but  later  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  there  was  a  rival  queen  in  the  hive  from  which 


these  swarms  came.  If  this  is  correct,  then  your  case 
is  not  a  supposable  one." 

"  The  only  answer  lean  give  is  this:  Under  the 
supposable  case,  and  under  such  circumstances,  the 
bees — though  not  the  whole  colony — invariably  swarm 
out  with  the  virgin  queen  in  this  locality.  I  have  had 
quite  a  number  of  such  cases  this  year." 

"Well,  this  beats  me,  and  it  is  the  first  time  lever 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  know  that  locality  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  beekeeping,  but  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  it  could  change  the  laws  governing  the 
swarming  of  bees  ;  and  as  you  and  I  are  among  the 
oldest  of  the  beekeepers  now  living,  if  you  are  agreed, 
we  will  ask  the  readers  of  Gleanings  to  tell  us  how 
they  find  this  matter  in  their  locality." 

"  I  am  agreed,  and  should  like  to  hear  from  them." 

"And  that  they  may  know  how  Doolittle  views  this 
matter,  I  should  like  to  state  that,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  a  swarm  goes  out  with  a  virgin  queen 
only  when  there  are  rival  queens  left  in  the  hive  in 
the  shape  of  other  virgin  queens  in  queen  cells,  and 
when  all  but  the  last  virgin  has  gone  out  with  swarms, 
or  been  disposed  of  by  the  bees  or  by  the  queen  that 
is  at  liberty  in  the  hive;  then,  a  few  days  later,  this 
remaining  queen  goes  out  to  meet  the  drone  alone, 
with  none  of  her  bees  accompanying  her,  is  fertilized, 
and  soon  becomes  mother  of  the  colony." 

"And  Muth-Rasmussen  wishes  to  say  that,  under 
the  circumstances  he  has  given,  a  part  of  the  bees 
invariably  swarm  out  with  the  virgin  queen  when  she 
goes  out  to  mate,  leaving  nothing  from  which  the 
bees  might  rear  another  in  case  this  virgin  fails  to 
return.  And  I  hope  to  hear  from  many  on  this  point, 
especially  from  those  in  California.  Now,  as  we  have 
left  it  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings  to  tell  us  their  ex- 
perience in  this  matter,  suppose  you  tell  me  whether 
you  think  the  queen,  on  her  return  from  a  successful 
mating,  would  go  to  the  old  hive  or  to  the  swarm 
hanging  on  the  limb." 

"In  cases  of  this  kind  I  should  expect  that  the 
virgin  queen  would  alight  with  the  swarm  and  stay 
with  the  swarm  until  the  same  was  hived,  or  found  a 
home  in  some  hollow  tree  or  cave,  when,  or  after 
which,  the  queen  would  go  out  to  meet  the  drone, 
from  the  fact  that  I  never  knew  a  virgin  to  mate  un- 
til her  colony  was  established  in  a  home  of  some  kind. 
I  have  opened  hundreds  of  after-swarms  within  one 
to  three  days  after  they  were  hived,  to  see  about  how 
they  were  building  comb,  and  I  never  saw  eggs  in  any 
cells  earlier  than  two  and  a  half  to  three  days  from 
hiving,  while  it  was  more  often  four  to  six  days." 

"Thank  you  for  your  opinion  on  this  point.  And 
now  will  you  give  your  opinion  still  further?  If  the 
young  queen,  after  having  met  the  drone,  returns  to 
the  place  where  the  swarm  had  settled,  but  the 
swarm,  in  the  meantime,  while  the  queen  was  in  the 
air,  having  been  brought  back  to  the  old  hive,  will 
the  young  queen  come  back  to  the  old  hive  or  will  she 
remain  at  the  settling  place,  lost  like  a  young  bee 
that  does  not  know  its  own  home?  " 

"Should  such  a  thing  happen  as  you  are  supposing, 
the  queen  would  return  first  to  where  the  swarinhad 
settled,  and,  not  finding  it,  she  would  return  to  the 
old  hive,  as  she  marked  the  location  of  her  old  home 
when  she  went  from  it,  the  same  as  all  the  bees  with 
the  swarm  do.  All  beekeepers  who  practice  clipping 
queens  know  that,  if  anything  happens  to  their  queen 
after  they  have  clustered,  they  will  go  back  to  the 
hive  from  which  they  came." 

"Thank  you  again.  And  now  just  one  more  ques- 
tion. If  the  young  queen,  after  mating,  returns  to 
the  swarm  hanging  on  the  tree,  and  the  swarm  is 
not  hived  by  the  owner,  will  the  swarm  return  to  the 
old  hive  of  its  own  account,  or  will  it  finally  leave  in 
search  of  a  new  home?  " 

"It  would  leave  in  search  of  a  new  home;  for,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  all  swarms  having  their 
queen  in  perfect  order  with  them,  look  up  a  new  home 
and  never  return  to  their  old  home.  They  start  out 
from  their  parental  roof  with  the  intention  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  home,  and  they  always  do  this  unless 
thwarted  in  their  purpose  by  the  loss  of  their  queen." 

"  These  are  interesting  questions,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member seeing  anything  exactly  to  the  point,  either 
in  bee  books  or  papers." 

"  Pardon  me  for  thinking  that  the  reason  you  have 
not  so  seen  is  because  others  have  not  found  out  that 
bees  swarm  with  the  last  and  only  young  queen  they 
have,  when  she  goes  out  to  meet  the  drone,  thus  pur- 
posely leaving  the  old  home  hopelessly  queenless. 
This  is  not  in  accord  with  nature's  ways." 


THE  STABLE. 


The  Popular  Horse  and  How  to  Get  Him. 


From  an  address  by  C.  C.  K.  Scoville  before  a  Farmers' 
Institute  in  Kansas. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  horse  dealers  in  the 
country  and  in  the  city  that  the  demand  for  park  or 
carriage  horses  is  greater  than  its  supply.  It  is  con- 
ceded, I  believe,  on  all  hands  that  during  the  last  five 
or  ten  years  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
breeding  of  all  kinds  of  horses;  and  if  that  be  true, 
the  question  of  where  our  supply  of  good  horses  is 
coming  from  in  the  near  future  becomes  an  import- 
ant one.    One  well-posted  writer  says  the  style  of 


carriage  horses  demanded  in  America  has  undergone 
a  great  change  during  the  last  twenty  years.  "There 
was,"  he  says,  "a  time  when  any  smooth  horse,  six- 
teen or  seventeen  hands  high,  would  pass  for  a  coach 
horse,  regardless  of  action;"  and  it  is  my  experience 
in  trying  to  buy  a  few  good  carriage  horses  during 
the  last  few  years  that  the  general  opinion  of  mo3t 
people  through  the  country  districts  remains  the 
same.  Looks,  not  action,  in  the  minds  of  many,  con- 
stitute the  important  requisites  of  a  carriage  horse. 
To  the  lover  of  good  horses  no  greater  mistake  was 
ever  made.  The  well-posted  man  of  to-day  who  is 
looking  for  a  pair  of  horses  to  draw  his  carriage  will 
have  four  things  in  his  mind;  and  if  a  judge  of  horses, 
will,  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions, first,  as  to  their  size;  second,  as  to  their  style; 
third,  as  to  their  soundness,  and  fourth,  as  to  their 
action.  A  lack  in  any  one  of  these  four  essentials 
condemns  the  team,  and,  although  your  horses  may 
be  possessed  of  many  other  good  qualities,  the  pros- 
pective buyer  walks  away. 

Nothing  short  of  sixteen  hands  will  interest  him; 
nothing  less  than  fine  conformation  with  small  head, 
carried  very  high,  showing  plenty  of  style,  appeals 
to  him;  nothing  but  a  sound  horse  has  any  show  with 
him;  and  nothing  but  an  extra-good  mover  fills  his 
requirements.  Such  being  the  case,  the  farmer  who 
is  contemplating  breeding  a  coach  or  carriage  horse 
must  of  necessity  take  all  four  of  these  requirements 
into  careful  consideration.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  if  these  four  things  are  required,  then  the  sire 
must  possess  them  all,  because  if  you  fail  to  breed  for 
each  and  every  requirement,  then  you  will  fail  to  pos- 
sess all  of  them  in  your  team  when  you  offer  your 
horses  for  sale.  I  know  I  will  be  met  with  the  objec- 
tion that  you  cannot  find  such  sires  in  the  country. 
Allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  will  find  any  kind  of  a 
sire  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  what  his  services  are 
really  worth.  If  you  expect  men  to  bring  sires  of 
that  description  here,  you  must  encourage  the  owner 
by  a  willingness  on  your  part  to  pay  better  prices, 
which  you  can  well  afford  to  do.  The  return  on  the 
money  invested  will  be  large,  as  any  breeder  of  ex- 
perience knows. 

Most  unusual  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  action 
when  carriage  horses  are  being  considered.  Both 
high  knee  and  hock  action,  the  higher  the  better,  if 
graceful,  will  bring  big  money.  Probably  no  other 
quality  in  a  horse  is  so  hard  to  breed,  and  yet  a  style 
of  going  is  as  hereditary  as  color  or  disposition  if 
strong  blood  is  used.  Fashion  has  somewhat  reduced 
the  required  height  of  the  carriage  horse,  but  more 
substance  and  far  better  knee  and  hock  action  are 
wanted. 

The  high  prices  ruling  the  market  for  coach  horses 
and  speedy  roadsters  have  stimulated  much  discus- 
sion as  to  the  proper  method  of  breeding  such  ani- 
mals. There  are  a  large  number  of  German  and 
French  coach  stallions  doing  service  in  this  country, 
besides  imported  Hackney  and  Cleveland  bay  sires, 
says  the  Spirit  of  the  West.  "All  of  these  imported 
breeds,"  says  that  publication,  "are  being  crossed 
with  American  trotting-bred  mares,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  the  progeny  will  make  the  desired  coach 
animals.  Other  breeders  are  following  the  direct 
crossing  of  the  largest  type  standard-bred  stallions 
with  large  sized  trotting  mares,  with  the  idea  that 
results  par  excellence  will  be  achieved. 

' '  The  American  horse  is  the  descendant  of  European 
importation,  and  if  crossed  with  the  best  type  of  its 
ancestors  good  results  will  be  obtained.  But  in  this 
country  much  attention  has  been  given  to  producing 
a  handsome  coach  horse  of  commanding  size,  pos- 
sessing a  high  rate  of  speed,  by  methodical  selections 
of  the  standard  trotter.  If  a  methodical  course  of 
breeding  for  several  generations  should  be  pursued 
within  the  lines  of  the  standard-bred  trotter,  there  is 
no  question  but  what  a  coach  horse  would  be  evolved 
that  would  be  the  peer  of  any  of  the  imported  breeds 
in  size,  beauty  of  conformation,  and  would  excel  all  of 
them  in  action  and  speed.  But  nothing  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  desultory  fashion.  The  breeder  must 
formulate  his  plans  and  follow  his  theories  system- 
atically to  attain  the  best  results." 

So,  my  twentieth-century  breeder,  be  careful  in  the 
mating  of  your  horses;  be  a  stickler  for  absolute 
physical  soundness,  style  and  beauty.  See  to  it  that 
your  brood  mares  are  all  large,  well  muscled,  up- 
headed,  of  good  color  and  good  action,  and  cross  them 
with  the  best  looking  stallion  you  can  find  that  has 
all  the  qualifications  that  go  to  make  a  perfect  horse; 
and  the  one  with  the  most  speed  in  addition  would  be 
preferable.  Then  devote  especial  attention  to  each 
colt,  and  you  will  be  among  the  top-notch  breeders, 
and  your  stock  will  be  in  demand.  As  a  prominent 
breeder  has  said,  the  horse  now  in  demand  is  the 
well-broken  horse,  perfectly  sound,  with  size,  style, 
action  and  good  looks,  and  all  the  speed  you  can  get. 
And  such  is  the  horse  that  we  must  breed. 

When  the  owner  of  a  mongrel  stallion  tells  you 
wherein  his  "hoss"  excels  costly  pedigreed  stallions, 
beware  1  He  won't  ask  you  much  money,  but  will 
delude  you  out  of  a  season's  use  of  a  good  brood  mare 
if  you  heed  his  persuasive  voice  and  selfish  argu- 
ment. The  value  of  a  sire  lies  in  inherited  possession 
of  prepotence,  which  enables  him  with  certainty  to 
impress  upon  his  progeny  those  characteristics  de- 
sired. "Breed  to  the  best"  must  be  the  watch- 
word. Blood  will  tell  in  this  age  of  competition  and 
low  priced  horses.     The  owner  of  the  mongrel  is 
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always  sounding  the  bugle  of  self  interest  and  the  un- 
wary are  often  deluded  thereby.  My  advice  is, 
under  no  circumstances  breed  to  a  mongrel,  even  at 
the  least  service  fee.  Breed  only  such  mares  as  are 
sound  and  free  from  hereditary  ailments,  each  dis- 
tinct class  to  be  the  best  of  its  own  kind.  The 
keeper  of  the  standard  horse  of  either  of  the  distinct 
breeds  is  a  public  benefactor,  while  the  keeper  of  the 
mongrel  is  a  public  detriment.  Too  many  breeders 
have  been  and  still  continue  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  in  breeding  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals. 

The  business  of  growing  horses  on  the  farm  has  in 
the  past  been  characterized  by  a  number  of  mistakes, 
which  in  the  work  of  the  future  should  be  avoided, 
since  experience  has  demonstrated  them  to  be  mis- 
takes. One  of  these  has  been  that  of  promiscuous 
and  purposeless  breeding,  which  has  resulled  in  the 
production  of  a  large  number  of  scrubs  that  were 
without  value;  another  was  breeding  for  trotters. 
This  is  a  department  of  the  horse  industry,  says  an- 
other writer,  that  must  be  left  to  the  specialist;  and 
yet  a  great  many  farmers,  not  horsemen  in  any  ex- 
pert sense,  have  wasted  their  efforts,  very  much  on 
the  same  theory  that  men  invest  in  a  lottery.  They 
seem  to  entertain  a  secret  hope  that  by  some  chance 


then  follow  it  religiously.  Don't  switch  from  one  line 
to  another.  Grade  upward.  The  man  who  begins 
with  one  breed  of  horses,  and  then  suddenly  inter- 
poses a  violent  cross,  loses  everything  he  has  gained 
in  the  first  cross,  and  by  his  own  action  deliberately 
kicks  down  all  he  built  before.  To  breed  drafters  of 
weight  and  quality,  you  must  mate  big  stallions  with 
big  mares — there  is  no  other  way  that  it  can  be  done; 
and  you  cannot  breed  good  sellers  from  great,  rough, 
unsound  brutes,  male  or  female.  Quality  sells  for 
just  as  much,  in  proportion,  in  a  drafter  as  it  does  in 
a  coach  horse.  If  you  are  going  to  breed  for  speed 
on  the  road,  breed  from  parents  that  possess  it. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands  in  Nevada. 


(Continued  From  La9t  Issue.) 

The  public  lands  are  subject  to  entry  under  the 
Homestead  Act,  no  price  being  charged  for  the  land, 
but  the  cost  of  irrigation  will  be  assessed  against  the 
land  as  a  charge  for  the  water  right,  to  be  repaid  in 


The  public  lands  are  now  open  to  entry  under  the 
Homestead  Act,  but  intending  settlers  are  strongly 
advised  not  to  file  upon  any  of  the  lands  outside  of 
the  district  to  be  irrigated  during  the  current  year, 
and  not  until  it  is  known  when  the  water  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  to  such  outside  lands,  for, 
without  water,  they  can  produce  nothing  which  will 
yield  them  a  living. 

Following  is  specific  information  for  the  benefit 
of  intending  settlers  : 

The  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Law  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  limit  the  homestead 
entry  to  any  area  between  40  and  160  acres,  to  fix 
the  price  per  acre  that  shall  be  charged  for  water, 
which  price  shall  return  to  the  Government  the  cost 
of  the  irrigation  works;  to  fix  the  number  of  annual 
payments,  not  exceeding  ten,  and  the  date  when  the 
payments  shall  begin;  and  to  perform  any  acts  and 
make  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  lands  under  the  Truckee-Carson  project  can 
be  entered  under  the  Homestead  Act  only.  The 
U.  S.  Land  Office,  where  entries  are  made,  is  at 
Carson  City,  Nev.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  land 
other  than  the  usual  land  office  fees.    All  entries  will 
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Site  of  the  Lower  Carson  Reservoir,  Near  Leetville,  Nevada. 


they  may  get  a  fast  one.  The  outcome  has,  as  a  rule, 
been  that  they  didn't  get  any  fast  ones,  and  the  trot- 
ter has  unfortunately  been  so  exclusively  bred  for 
speed,  at  the  expense  of  nearly  everything  else,  that 
if  a  trotting  colt  is  not  fast  he  is  practically  good  for 
nothing.  Even  when  a  good  trotting  colt  is  obtained 
on  the  farm,  the  man  who  produced  him,  as  a  rule, 
sold  him  for  a  song  to  one  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
developing  speed.  Something  of  the  same  objection 
applies  also  to  the  production  of  saddlers  and  other 
classes  of  horses  in  which  development  and  training 
are  chief  factors  in  the  value.  The  general  farmer 
has  neither  time  nor  very  often  the  special  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  development  that  puts  value  on 
horses  of  this  kind.  It  is  very  irritating  for  a  farmer 
to  find  that  he  has  sold  a  pair  of  three  or  four-year- 
olds  for  $200  or  less,  and  that  the  purchaser,  in  the 
course  of  another  year,  has  found  a  market  for  them 
at  $1000  to  $1500;  and  yet  such  cases  occur.  An- 
other mistake  commonly  made  in  breeding  useful 
horses  is  for  the  farmer  to  breed  the  kind  that  hits 
his  fancy.  He  argues  that  for  his  own  use  he  prefers 
a  horse  that  will  weigh  about  1200,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  will  aim  to  get  horses  about  that  weight. 
This  is  all  right  if  he  is  growing  them  for  his  own  use. 
If  he  regards  a  heavy  draft  horse  as  too  clumsy  and 
awkward  for  his  purpose,  it  is  entirely  legitimate  for 
him  to  grow  the  kind  that  does  suit  him;  but  if  he  is 
growing  horses  with  a  view  of  selling  them  when  they 
reach  a  salable  age,  surely  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  grow  the  kind  that  will  bring  a  high  price. 
Breed  one  thing  or  another.    Choose  the  path  and 


ten  annual  installments  without  interest,  at  the  rate 
of  $2.60  per  annum  per  acre.  This  covers  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  during  the  ten  -  year 
period,  and  provides  for  the  delivery  of  water  to 
each  farm,  and  also  for  a  comprehensive  drainage 
system. 

After  the  ten-year  period  stated,  the  land  and 
water  rights  belong  to  the  holders  of  the  lands  for- 
ever, with  no  further  charge  by  the  Government. 
The  care  and  maintenance  of  the  system  then 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  land  owners,  under  laws, 
however,  made  for  the  purpose  which  will  insure  pro- 
tection against  corporate  or  individual  greed  and 
fraud. 

The  drainage  is  a  more  important  factor  than 
would  be  commonly  supposed,  as  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  that 
one-tenth  of  the  land  that  has  been  irrigated  by 
private  or  corporation  enterprises  has  been  greatly 
injured,  if  not  permanently  ruined,  by  too  much 
water  and  too  little  drainage.  Drainage  is  impera- 
tive on  account  of  the  heavy  alkali  deposit,  which 
must  be  carried  off  to  insure  the  good  quality  of  the 
soil.  This  drainage  system  has  increased  the  cost  of 
the  project  from  $5  to  $10  an  acre,  but  the  pros- 
perity of  the  settler  depends  upon  the  one  about  as 
much  as  upon  the  other. 

Title  to  the  public  lands  is  not  given  until  all  pay- 
ments for  water  have  been  made.  Lands  held  in 
private  ownership  are  supplied  with  water  as  de- 
sired, at  the  same  price,  and  upon  the  same  terms 
as  public  lands. 


be  limited  to  from  40  to  160  acres  of  land,  depending 
upon  location,  character  of  soil,  roughness  of  surface 
and  irrigability. 

All  of  the  public  land  will  be  divided  into  homestead 
or  farm  tracts,  each  of  which  will  embrace  enough 
irrigable  land  to  support  a  family  comfortably,  if  well 
and  carefully  tilled  under  irrigation. 

Any  unmarried  person  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  or  any  head  of  a  family,  who  is  or  has  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  not  used  his  or  her  homestead  right,  or  who 
is  not  then  owner  of  more  than  160  acres  of  land  in 
any  State,  can  file  on  any  one  of  these  tracts.  Title 
to  land  cannot  be  acquired  until  all  payments  for 
water  have  been  made.  The  law  requires  a  home- 
steader to  see  and  select  his  land  personally. 

Residence  must  be  established  on  land  within  six 
months  after  filing  thereon,  and  must  be  continuous 
thereafter,  and  the  land  cultivated  for  the  term  of 
five  years. 

The  cost  of  water  to  settlers  has  been  fixed  at  $26 
per  acre  irrigable,  payable  in  ten  equal  annual  in- 
stallments, without  interest. 

The  homestead  fees  and  commissions  for  filing,  pay- 
able when  application  is  made,  are  as  follows: 

Acres. 

For  land  at  S2.50  per  acre  for  160        tSi  00 

For  land  at  *2. 50  per  acre  for   80  II  On 

For  land  at  »i.50  per  acre  for   40  800 

For  land  at  11.16  per  acre  for  160  1«  Oil 

For  land  at  11.  M  per  acre  for   80  800 

For  land  at  il  .25  per  acre  for   40  0  tu 

Originally  the  Homestead  Law  required  the  appli- 
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Enlarge  Preserve  Plant. —  Oak- 
land Enquirer,  July  29  :  Manager  Roos 
of  the  San  Leandro  plant  of  the  Pacific 
Preserve  Works  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  Contractor  Taylor  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  which  will  double  the  present 
size  of  the  factory.  The  job  is  to  be  com- 
pleted September  1,  in  time  for  the  sea- 
son's run  on  tomatoes  and  cucumbers. 
The  floor  space  is  to  measure  88x150  feet. 
There  will  be  a  platform  on  three  sides  of 
the  building.  When  the  plant  is  enlarged 
the  work  of  processing,  which  has  in  the 
past  been  done  in  San  Francisco,  will  be 
carried  on  in  San  Leandro.  Five  men  are 
to  be  employed  the  year  around  at  this 
part  of  the  canning  business. 

(ilenn. 

Grain  Fire.— Orland  Register,  July  29: 
One  of  the  biggest  and  most  destructive 
grain  fires  that  ever  visited  Glenn  county 
occurred  last  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
sparks  from  the  large  traction  engine, 
used  by  J.  K.  Kendrick  in  drawing  his 
harvester  near  St.  John,  set  fire  to  a 
grain  field,  and  as  a  result  nearly  2000 
acres  of  standing  grain  was  razed  to  the 
ground  and  lapped  up  by  the  furious  blaze. 
The  fire  started  in  the  Horner  place; 
then  it  took  Joseph  Billiou's  grain,  and 
from  there  went  into  Ralph  Jones'  wheat. 
H.  West's  grain,  immediately  north  of 
the  Chico  and  St.  John  road,  was  next  in 
line,  and  adjoining  this  was  Joseph 
Billiou's  home  ranch,  which  was  also 
swept.  The  000-acre  field,  the  Linn  place 
farmed  by  Kendrick,  was  the  place  where 
the  fire  was  gotten  under  control.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  loss 
sustained  is  as  follows:  J.  K.  Kendrick, 
150  acres;  Joseph  Billiou,  280  acres;  Hiram 
West,  1000  acres;  Ralph  Jones,  160  acres. 
J.  K.  Kendrick  (Linn  place),  500  acres. 
With  the  exception  of  the  grain  belong- 
ing to  Jones  and  Billiou,  the  grain  was  in- 
sured. 

Humboldt. 

Cut  Worms.— Areata  Union,  July  26: 
Cut  worms  are  commencing  to  work 
havoc  with  the  pea  crop  in  Bay  district, 
and  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging  for 
some  of  our  farmers.  The  worms  were 
working  in  a  field  of  Wm.  Spaletta's  and 
he  headed  them  off  by  cutting  the  crop 
green  and  feeding  it  to  cattle. 

Klngfla 

Purchased  KingsCounty  Ranch. — 
Hanford  Journal,  July  28:  J.  Hook  and 
Robt.  Dunn,  who  arrived  in  Hanford  re- 
cently from  Topeka,  Kansas,  have  pur- 
chased the  W.  W.  Bloyd  ranch,  3.1  miles 
west  of  Hanford,  and  will  reside  perma- 
nently in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
sale  was  made  by  J.  S.  White,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  the  purchasers,  who  have 
been  visiting  at  his  home. 

Lob  Angeles. 

Apricot  Notes.  —  Pomona  Times, 
July  26:  The  apricot  harvest  is  nearly 
over.  The  crop  was  less  than  expected, 
but  in  the  main  of  fine  quality.  The 
weather  has  not  been  favorable  for  dry- 
ing, yet  with  slight  exceptions  no  loss  was 
sustained.  The  Pomona  Deciduous  L^ruit 
Growers'  Association  has  fiDished  cutting 
about  150  tons,  which  makes  thirty  tons  of 
excellent  dried  goods.  J.  J.  White  on 
Crow  avenue  has  finished  cutting  about 
seventy-five  tons.  The  fruit  was  good, 
product  choice.  A.  G.  Whiting  is  not 
quite  done,  but  says  his  dried  product  is 
the  best  ever  made. 

Mendocino. 

Hop  Outlook.— Ukiah  Republican- 
Press,  July  28:  The  hop  outlook  is  not 
so  bright  this  year  as  it  might  be,  and  15 
cents  is  about  the  best  offer  that  is  being 
made.  One  large  lot  was  turned  down  at 
that  figure  last  week.  The  market  is  a 
little  stiffer  at  present  and  the  hop  men 
are  hoping  for  a  raise.  The  crop  this 
year  in  this  valley  is  said  not  to  be  as 
good  as  last.  For  old  hops  the  market  is 
a  little  stronger  and  has  taken  an  advance 
of  about  i  cent,  18J  cents  having  been 
offered. 

Merced. 

Wheat  Raising.  —  Merced  Express, 
July  29:  J.  B.  Olcese  and  H.  A.  Buchenau 
harvested  nine  sacks  to  the  acre  on  a 
ninety-acre  wheat  field  near  Berenda  this 
season  and  sold  the  wheat  at  $1.70  per 
cental. 

Nevada. 

Good  Fruit  Crop.— Union,  July  28: 
The  Bartlett  pear  district  of  Nevada 
couDty  has  the  largest  crop  in  years,  and 
under  existing  conditions  the  orchardists 
stand  to  clear  a  substantial  profit  for 
their  year's  work.  The  peach  crop  is 
also  unusually  large,  while  the  fruit  is  of 
excellent  size  and  fully  up  to  standard  in 
flavor.  It  was  feared  that  the  recent 
record-breaking  hot  wave  had  aged  the 
young  fruit  by  scorching  it,  but  while  a 
little  fruit  was  burned,  it  amounted  to 
such  a  small  proportion  of  the  crop  that 


its  loss  will  not  be  felt.  Grapes  had  not 
advanced  far  enough  to  be  injured,  and 
an  immense  crop  is  expected. 

Placer. 

Good  Crop  of  Oats.— Lincoln  dis- 
patch to  Sacramento  Union,  July  31:  The 
farmers  of  this  region  have  completed  the 
harvest  of  oats  and  barley.  The  yield  of 
the  former  has  been  above  the  average. 
The  harvesting  of  wheat  is  now  in  full 
blast,  the  crop  of  which  is  about  an  aver- 
age. 

San  Benito. 

Hay  CROP.— Hollister  Bee,  July  28: 
The  hay  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Hollister 
this  year  will  amount  to  about  25,000 
tons,  against  26,500  tons  last  season. 
There  is  as  much  straw  as  last  season  but 
the  hay  does  not  weigh  as  much,  there- 
fore less  in  tonnage.  The  quality  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  in  other  sections 
of  the  State,  but  it  is  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  The  warehouses  are  receiving 
about  300  tons  a  day,  and  will  be  filled 
unless  the  demand  for  shipping  increases. 

San  Diego. 

Apple  Crop.  —  San  Diego  Sun:  Ed. 
Fletcher  recently  made  a  trip  into  the 
apple  country  around  Julian,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  estimating  the  probable  quantity 
of  the  crop.  He  states  that  considerable 
frost  had  been  experienced  and  that  it 
had  injured  the  crop  to  some  extent.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  apple  crop  will  be 
about  as  heavy  as  it  was  the  past  season. 
Many  new  orchards  will  bear  fruit  for  the 
first  time  this  season.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  apple  crop  throughout  the  State  is 
the  most  promising  among  the  fruits. 
Although  prices  may  be  somewhat  lower 
than  last  year,  apple  growers  stand  to 
make  good  profits. 

San  .loaqain. 

New  Fruit.  —  Lodi  dispatch  to  San 
Francisco  Call.  July  31:  John  Phillippi,  a 
well  -  known  fruit  nurseryman  of  this 
place,  has  perfected  a  new  fruit  from  the 
peach  and  nectarine,  called  a  peacherine. 
Authorities  on  fruit  state  that  the  nurs- 
eryman has  made  the  natural  blending  of 
the  two  fruits,  and  the  result  is  a  firm, 
sweet,  white  meat,  with  a  palatable  mix- 
ture of  the  flavors  of  the  fruits  from 
vvhich  it  is  a  cross.  It  will  make  one  of 
the  best  shippers  on  the  market. 

Grain  Crop. — Stockton  Independent, 
July  29:  Perry  Yaple,  of  Ripon,  says 
that  the  Ripon  wheat  crop  will  be  a  third 
of  the  average,  but  that  there  will  be  a 
fair  yield  of  barley.  In  places  where  six 
and  eight  sacks  of  wheat  were  cut  last 
year  two  and  three  are  the  limit  this  sea- 
son and  much  of  that  will  only  be  good 
for  chicken  feed. 

Watermelon  Shipments.— Lodi  Sen- 
tinel, July  29:  Watermelon  shipments 
are  going  out  fast  from  Lodi.  Five  cars 
were  sent  out  yesterday.  The  market  is 
not  very  high  at  present,  due  to  the 
Fresno  product  glutting  the  market.  In 
a  few  days  the  season  at  the  Raisin  Cen- 
ter will  be  over  with  and  from  then  on 
the  Lodi  watermelon  will  have  full  swing', 
and  local  growers  expect  to  realize  $125 
per  car.  There  are  a  few  peaches  and 
pears  moving:  out  of  Acampo  and  Lodi, 
and  fair  prices  are  being  realized.  About 
August  12th  the  first  Tokays  will  be 
shipped  and  from  that  time  on  the  fruit 
men  will  be  very  busy.  Table  grapes  will 
be  an  immense  crop  this  season,  and  the 
growers  expect  to  realize  good  prices. 

Big  Yield  of  Oats.— Lodi  Herald, 
July  29:  Herbert  F.  Cary,  the  well 
known  farmer  of  this  county,  has  just 
harvested  his  crop  of  oats  and  reports  an 
average  yield  of  ninety-two  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  land  has  been  used  for  pastur- 
age the  last  three  years  that  may  account 
for  this  big  yield,  which  surely  is  larger 
than  usually  raised  to  the  acre. 

Co-operative  Winery. — Lodi  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee,  July  31:  The  co-oper- 
ative winery  building  at  Woodbridge  will 
be  ready  to  crush  grapes  on  August  15. 
There  are  four  buildings  at  the  winery, 
two  being  154x74,  one  to  be  used  for  a 
fermenting  room  and  the  other  for  tanks. 
The  distilling  and  engine  room  is  to  be 
60x80  feet  in  size,  and  the  other  building 
will  contain  the  scale  room  and  office.  A 
60-foot  conveyor,  capable  of  unloading 
four  four-horse  wagons,  will  take  the 
grapes  to  the  crushers.  The  incorpora- 
tion represents  1000  acres  of  wine  grapes, 
every  acre  counting  as  one  share. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Grain  Fire. — Paso  Robles  Record,  July 
29:  A  grass  fire  broke  out  east  of 
Templeton  Tuesday  and  burned  over  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  of  pasture  land. 
About  100  acres  of  standing  grain  and 
some  grain  in  stack,  the  property  of  Sam 
Berger,  was  also  destroyed.  This  is  the 
third  grain  fire  in  this  section  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  It  is  seldom  so  many  fires 
occur  in  one  season.  . 

Threshing  at  Edna.— Edna  report 
to  Tribune,  July  29:  Threshing  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  although  the  headers 


have  not  finished  on  some  of  the  ranches. 
A.  Villi  threshed  out  7500  sacks  of  barley 
from  twenty-eight  settings.  Bob  John- 
son had  2540  sacks  and  David  Isom  about 
1200  sacks.  Chas.  Monighetti  turned  out 
2460  sacks  on  his  home  place  and  has  his 
grain  on  the  Hollister  place  yet  to  thresh. 
Stewart  Taylor  had  between  1800  and 
1900  sacks. 

Santa  Clara. 

Canneries.— San  Jose  Herald,  July  31: 
Santa  Clara  county's  great  industry,  fruit 
canning,  is  now  in  full  swing.  Each  of 
the  four  local  canneries,  as  well  as  those 
of  Santa  Clara,  Berrvessa,  Los  Gatos  and 
Campbell,  are  working  to  their  limit 
capacity.  In  San  Jose  there  were  1325 
hands  employed  in  canning  fruit  last 
week.  The  canneries  are  now  finishing 
up  apricots  and  are  running  into  peaches 
of  all  varieties. 

The  canning  season,  strictly  speaking, 
opened  some  weeks  ago,  with  small  con- 
signments of  apricots  from  Berryessa 
growers.  The  very  hot  weather  which 
followed  immediately  did  considerale  dam- 
age to  the  apricot  crop  of  this  vicinity, 
and  many  tons  have  been  turned  away 
from  the  canneries  on  account  of  being 
sunburned.  In  size  the  crop  is  a  success. 
The  apricots  that  have  been  sunburned 
and  rendered  useless  for  extra  canning, 
have  all  been  sent  to  the  dryers. 

The  peach  crop  has  been  reported  by 
the  different  canneries  as  being  "fair," 
"excellent"  or  "medium,"  according  as 
their  purchases  have  turned  out.  Craw- 
ford and  Foster  varieties  are  now  being 
put  up.  Barlett  pears  are  running  fairly 
well,  with  the  exception  of  orchards  that 
have  been  infested  with  the  scale.  Fruit 
from  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys  is  being  shipped  to  the  local  can- 
neries in  small  consignments  until  the 
local  crop  turns  fully  in.  Plums,  like 
prunes,  are  light. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  in 
the  East  for  peaches  canned  in  water  in- 
stead of  syrup.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  cheaper  price  which  such  goods  may 
be  obtained  for  by  eastern  consumers. 
Local  fruit  men  are  not  exactly  pleased 
with  this  demand,  as  they  assert  there 
are  enoug-h  poor  goods  canned  in  the 
East  to  allow  Santa  Clara  county  canners 
to  put  only  first-class  fruit  on  the  market. 
Of  course,  the  major  portion  of  the  fruit 
now  being  canned  will  be  consigned  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  there  are  numer- 
ous orders  for  canned  goods  from  the 
North,  Europe,  India  and  Australia. 

Shasta. 

Grasshoppers  Eat  Melons.— Red- 
ding Special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  July  29: 
The  Logan  farm  in  the  Pacheco  district, 
east  of  the  Sacramento,  has  been  a  heavy 
sufferer  from  grasshoppers.  A  fifteen- 
acre  patch  of  watermelons  was  destroyed 
this  week,  just  as  the  melons  were  ap- 
proaching a  marketable  condition.  The 
hoppers  ate  the  vines  and  the  leaves,  leav- 
ing the  green  melons  untouched  on  the 
ground. 

Wheat  in  Pacheco  District.— Red- 
ding Searchlight,  July  28:  Little  more 
than  half  a  crop  of  cereals  is  reported  in 
the  Churn  Creek  Bottom,  or  Pacheco  dis- 
trict. The  cause  of  the  crop  failure  is 
attributed  to  the  baking  of  the  ground 
after  the  late  spring  rains.  The  harvest 
of  the  wheat  crop  on  the  lands  owned  by 
J.  N.  Logan  Sr.  and  his  sons,  Dr.  Walter 
J.  Logan  and  William  H.  Logan,  has  just 
been  completed.  Dr.  Logan  was  in  town 
Tuesday  and  reported  that  this  season's 
crop  was  but  little  more  than  half  what 
was  usual.  The  yield  of  the  Logan  lands, 
aggregating  probably  400  acres  sowed  to 
wheat,  was  about  2250  sacks.  Mr.  Logan 
estimated  that  a  full  crop  under  cultiva- 
tion would  reach  at  least  4000  sacks. 

Sonoma. 

Fruit  Acreage. — The  following  fig- 
ures on  the  fruit  acreage  are  compiled  by 
the  County  Assessor.  There  are  17,570 
acres  of  bearing  grapes,  1290  acres  of  non- 
bearing  vines.  For  the  crop  of  1905  there 
was  sown  2810  acres  of  wheat,  5960  acres 
of  oats,  1640  acres  of  barley,  810  acres  of 
corn  and  37,090  acres  of  hay.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  number  and  acreage  of  fruit 
trees: 

Apple  210,690  70,910 

Apricot   19,010  24,020 

Cherry   42,870  18,200 

Pig   4,080  12,040 

Olive   f0,720  43,500 

Peach  258,650  6,900 

Pear   77,870  22.250 

Prunes  (French)  501,650  92,580 

Prune   44,920  4,710 

Lemon   750  200 

Orange   8,920  1.860 

Almond   71,010  2,980 

Walnut   42,090  1,110 

Canning  Peaches.  —  Sebastopol 
Times,  July  29:  The  local  cannery  is  now 
running  on  peaches  and  has  a  large  force 
at  work.  Manager  Asa  Mills  reports 
that  everything  is  progressing  smoothly 
at  the  big  institution  and  he  expects  to 
wind  up  the  season  with  a  large  pack. 

Cannery  Busy.  —  Press  -  Democrat, 
July  30:  The  Walden  cannery  at  Geyser- 
ville  is  now  in  operation  and  about  250 


hands  are  employed.  A  consignment  of 
400  boxes  of  fine  peaches  were  received 
Friday  from  the  Forestville  district. 

Foster  Ranch.  —  Press  -  Democrat, 
August  1:  H.  G.  Sinclair,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Foster  ranch,  formerly  the 
Fair  ranch,  at  Lakeville,  reports  that 
crop  prospects  are  fine  on  the  ranch.  The 
hay  crop  was  a  very  large  one  and  the 
vineyards  promise  a  big  yield  of  grapes. 
The  prospects  for  a  big  crop  of  potatoes 
are  also  very  good.  Last  year  15,000 
sacks  of  potatoes  were  raised  on  the  place. 

Tehama. 

Peaches.— Red  Bluff  dispatch  to  Sac- 
ramento Union,  July  30:  There  are  scores 
of  teams  engaged  in  hauling  peaches  to 
Red  Bluff  for  shipment  to  Eastern  and 
Northern  points.  The  crop  is  fairly  large 
and  the  quality  good,  and  a  strong  mar- 
ket calls  for  the  fruit.  The  Stice  &  Gard- 
ner Co.  has  a  large  force  in  its  big  pack- 
ing house  wrapping  and  boxing  the  fruit 
and  are  sending  cars  out  every  day. 
James  Feeley  has  undertaken  to  supply 
seventy  cars  of  dried  peaches  to  one  East- 
ern firm  and  has  smaller  orders  for  others. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  supply  the 
Red  Bluff  and  Vina  peaches,  which  are  in 
the  biggest  demand,  but  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  go  outside  the  county  for  more 
fruit.  This  year  grasshoppers  destroyed 
a  big  portion  of  the  fruit  crop  in  this 
county,  and  were  it  not  for  this  we  would 
have  had  the  largest  crop  ever  seen  here. 

Ventura. 

Mushroom  Culture.— Ventura  Demo- 
crat, July  28:  A  new  and  novel  industry 
is  to  be  launched  in  Ventura  by  F.  H. 
Hennion  and  I.  W.  Hufft,  who  intend  to 
establish  mushroom  beds  on  Meta  street, 
Ventura. 

Honey  Yield.— Ventura  dispatch  to 
San  Francisco  Call,  July  31:  There  will 
be  an  enormous  yield  of  honey  in  this 
county  this  season.  The  harvest  is  about 
the  same  in  Santa  Barbara,  parts  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Ventura.  Here  the  yield 
amounts  to  7000  cases,  sixteen  cases  to  the 
ton.  This  exceeds  the  yield  of  two  years 
ago,  when  many  apiarists  became  rich. 
Last  year  no  honey  was  produced.  All 
the  old  honey  was  cleaned  up  and  good 
prices  are  anticipated,  though  thus  far 
some  small  lots  have  brought  5  cents. 

Yuba. 

vVool  Growers'  Sale.  —  Marysville 
dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  July  30: 
The  Wool  Growers'  Association  has  de- 
cided to  hold  its  fall  sale  one  day  during 
the  week  between  October  13th  and  20th, 
and  growers  will  be  requested  to  sign 
agreements  that  they  will  not  sell  before 
that  day  and  will  store  their  wool  with 
the  others  in  Marysville.  In  this  way  it 
is  hoped  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  wool 
for  sale,  so  that  it  will  pay  buyers  to 
come  from  a  distance  to  get  it.  In  this 
manner,  too,  higher  prices  are  expected 
to  be  realized.  The  sales  held  heretofore 
have  resulted  in  the  growers  getting  bet- 
ter prices  than  had  they  sold  privately. 

OREGON. 


Shearing  Sheep  by  steam  Power. 
— Redding  Searchlight,  July  28:  Sixty 
thousand  sheep  were  stripped  of  fleeces  at 
the  steam-power  shearing  plant  at  the 
Loveless  ranch,  near  Lakeview,  by 
twenty  machines  in  forty  days.  The 
plant  has  closed  for  the  season  and  the 
machine  operators  have  gone  home. 
Sheep-shearing  machines  have  been  tried 
here  once  before,  but  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction. This  trial,  however,  has  been 
highly  satisfactory,  and  no  doubt  next 
year  the  plant  will  start  up  early  enough 
to  put  through  all  the  sheep  that  can  be 
driven  to  the  pens.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  one  to  one  and  one-half  pounds  more 
wool  can  be  taken  from  each  sheep  with 
the  machines  than  can  be  recovered  with 
the  blades.  The  sheep  are  no  more 
bruised  or  cut  than  hand-sheared  sheep, 
and  the  process  is  much  more  rapid.  A 
man  who  understands  the  operation  of 
the  machines  can  clip  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  more  sheep  a  day  than  an  expert 
with  the  shears,  to  say  nothing  of  obtain- 
ing a  greater  amount  of  wool  from  each 
animal. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positlre  Cur* 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bonctaes  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  gear  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
Ks  use.  8end  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Plod,  Plod,  Plod. 


When  your  hands  and  head  are  weary, 

And  your  soul  has  lost  its  song: 
When  the  road  is  hot  and  dreary, 

And  the  way  seems  very  long; 
When  you  have  no  heart  for  action, 

When  you  need  the  spur  and  rod — 
There's  a  world  of  satisfaction 

In  a  plod,  plod,  plod! 

Just  to  see  the  task  before  you, 

And  forget  the  distant  goal; 
Just  to  bid  Renown  ignore  you, 

And  to  bear  an  humble  soul; 
Just  to  trudge  along  contented 

Where  the  many  feet  have  trod— 
There's  no  better  rest  invented 

Than  a  plod,  plod,  plod: 

Let  the  genius  leap  to  glory- 
Winged  feet  that  spurn  the  soil: 

Though  I  think  the  truer  story 
Is  that  talent  always  toils. 

We  will  make  a  reputation 
From  a  broom,  a  hoe,  a  hod; 

There  are  fame  and  fascination 
In  a  plod,  plod,  plod! 

For  in  this  way  and  no  other 

Do  the  seasons  come  and  go, 
And  the  great  world  is  a  brother 

To  the  toiler  with  his  hoe; 
Near  to  Nature  working  slowly, 

We  are  close  to  Nature's  God 
When  we  give  our  spirits  wholly 

To  a  plod,  plod,  plod! 
—Amos  R.  Wells,  in  Ram's  Horn. 


Mr.  Bruner's  Financiering. 


Old  Fritz  Bruner  came  slowly  up  the 
steep  sidewalk  leading  from  the  levee 
to  the  town.  Reaching  the  top  of  the 
hill,  he  paused  a  moment  to  get  his 
breath.  Just  then  a  voice  came  from 
Margaret  Hilliard's  cottage: 

"Mr.   Bruner!    O,   Mr.  Bruner!" 
Old  Fritz  moved  on  to  the  tiny  gate. 
"  Dot  vas  mine  name,"  said  he.  Who 
speaks  for  me  ?  " 

A  brisk  little  old  woman  moved  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  door,  and  came  down 
the  path  to  the  gate. 

"Good  evening  to  you,  Mr.  Bruner," 
she  began.  "I  looked  for  you  on  the 
half-past-six  ferry. "  Her  voice  lowered 
mysteriously.  "  Could  you  kindly  stop 
in  a  moment  ?  John  and  I  would  like  a 
word  with  you." 

Old  Fritz  followed  her  in  without  fur- 
ther speech,  and  nodded  silently  to  her 
husband,  an  emaciated  paralytic 
propped  in  a  big  chair  by  the  open  door. 

"It's  about  our  bit  of  money,  Mr. 
Bruner,"  began  the  sick  man,  apologet- 
ically, passing  his  thin  hand  nervously 
over  the  worn  tops  of  the  crutches  by 
his  side.  "We've  got  kind  of  anxious 
about  having  it  here — " 

"You  heard  that  robbers  broke  into 
the  safe  at  the  mill  last  night,  didn't 
you  '?  "  interrupted  Margaret  Hilliard. 
"And  the  night  before  that  into  the 
office  at  the  ferry  dock — " 

"  And  seeing  as  I'm  no  account  as  to 
protecting  it  or  her,"  the  sick  man  went 
on,  his  patient  tones  tinged  with  a  touch 
of  bitterness  as  he  nodded  toward  the 
wife,  "why,  we've  talked  it  over,  an' 
want  to  get  you  to  take  the  money  over 
to  the  city  and  put  it  in  the  bank  for  us, 
if  it  ain't  asking  too  much  of  an  old 
neighbor,  Mr.  Bruner." 

Fritz  nodded  slowly  and  approvingly. 
"  How  mooch  you  got?"  he  inquired. 

It  was  to  John  Hilliard  he  spoke,  but 
Margaret  hastened  to  answer: 

"  It's  just  six  months  more  I've  got 
to  work  at  the  mill,  Mr.  Bruner,  and 
we'll  have  enough  to  buy  a  home,  John 
an'  me,  an'  I'll  never  have  to  leave  him 
by  himself  any  more.  Not  that  Mis' 
Bruner  and  the  girls  ain't  mighty  kind, 
having  an  eye  to  him,"  she  hastened  to 
add,  "but  soon  I  can  do  that  myself. 
Just  yesterday  my  brother  came  to  say 
that  a  place  not  a  mile  from  him'll  be  for 
sale  in  the  spring.  A  nice  house  'tis, 
two  rooms  and  a  lean-to  kitchen,  an'  a 
half-acre  of  ground." 
Mr.  Bruner  nodded  patiently. 
"My  brother,  he  says  the  place  has 
got  three  apple-trees  an'  a  cherry,  an' 
a  'sparagus-bed.  Then,  too,  he's  prom- 
ised me  a  young  heifer,  an'  he'll  bring 
my  eggs  and  what  I  can  raise  into  mar- 
ket with  his,  and,"  Margaret's  voice 
dropped  to  a  whisper,  "we  can  have 


the  whole  thing  for— four  hundred  an' 
fifty  dollars  ! " 

"  How  mooch  you  got ?  "  again  asked 
old  Fritz. 

"Some  months  we've  put  away  as 
much  as  three  dollars,"  answered  the 
old  woman;  "  again  we  don't  get  no  more 
put  by  than  two,  and  some  months, 
when  I  can't  get  extra  work  over  hours, 
and  John's  ailing  so's  to  need  the  physic, 
we  don't  put  away  anything.  But 
about  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  we 
expect  to  save  ev'ry  year,  and  we've 
done  it  now  a  long  time,  John  and  I — " 

"She's  put  by,"  said  John  Hilliard, 
"three  hundred  an'  twenty-one  dollars, 
for  it's  fourteen  year  I've  sat  here 
countin';  an'  add  to  that  the  fifteen  the 
tools  brought — " 

"  Our  son  John's  tools,"  explained  the 
old  woman,  tremulously;  "my  boy  who 
was  killed  in  the  elevator;  an'  then 
there's  the  hundred  dollars  the  lawyer 
said  was  blood  money." 

"Dot  it  vas,"  assented  old  Fritz. 

"The  lawyer  said,  too,"  declared 
Margaret,  "seeing  as  the  firm  knowed 
the  elevator  wasn't  working  right,  he 
could  have  got  bit?  damages  for  us  on 
shares;  but  the  firm  had  buried  my  boy 
then,  an'  had  give  us  that  hundred  dol- 
lars if  we  would  agree  to  say  nothing 
more  about  it,  and  as  John  here  told 
the  lawyer,  our  word  is  given,  and  it 
can't  be  taken  back." 

"Dree  hundred  und  von  hundred  und 
fifteen  tollars  und  dwenty-  von  tollars," 
repeated  old  Fritz,  "dot  makes — Vot 
do  it  make  ? "  He  pondered  long, 
counting  on  his  stubby  fingers,  "Four 
hundred  und  tirty-six  tollars,  goot !  " 

"And  not  a  wink  of  sleep  have  I  had 
for  two  nights,"  said  Margaret,  in  a 
whisper,  "  for  thinking  about  the  rob- 
bers. I  divided  it  up  and  hid  it  around 
in  so  many  different  places,  I'm  that 
fearful  of  forgettin'  some  of  'em.  I  keep 
myself  saying  all  the  time,  '  Teapot, 
rag-bag,  John's  cushion,  clock — '  " 

"Dot  bees  too  mooch  for  you  to  haf 
mit  you  here.  Soom  night  dose  robbers 
coom.  I  vill  take  it  in  der  morning  und 
gif  you  mine  vord  to  trust  me  py.  Und 
in  der  evenin'  I  vill  pring  you  vat  dey 
calls  von  bank-book,"  declared  Mr. 
Bruner,  and  forthwith  bade  them  good 
night. 

Fritz  called  for  his  money  on  his  way 
down  to  the  ferry  the  next  morning,  and 
evening  saw  him  back  again  in  the 
homely  little  bedroom  which,  with  the 
shed  kitchen  behind,  had  been  home  to 
the  Hilliards  for  half  their  lives. 

Margaret  took  the  little  blue  book  he 
produced  with  a  corner  of  her  apron, 
and  regarded  it  with  awe.  To  her  it 
represented  the  toil  and  sacrifices  of 
years 

"Read  what  it  says,  Mr.  Bruner," 
she  whispered,  gazing  at  its  pasteboard 
covers  wistfully. 

Mr.  Bruner  shook  his  head.  "  Nein, 
it  bees  Tchairman  I  reads,  not  Ameri- 
can. But  dot  is  all  right  vot  it  says. 
You  gets  your  money  any  day  you  vants 
it.  Dot  is  vere  mine  sons  haf  der  money 
in  dot  bank.  Vashington  und  Main 
Streets  is  vere  it  bees.  My  son  tells  me 
his  bank  be  on  der  corner  of  Vashington 
und  Main  Streets,  und  so  I  goes  dere 
mit  your  money." 

Then,  refusing  to  listen  to  his  neigh- 
bors' expressions  of  gratitude,  the 
sturdy  old  German  picked  up  his  lunch- 
basket  and  departed. 

"  Only  six  months  more  !  "  Margaret 
Hilliard  would  whisper  to  herself  in  the 
clatter  of  the  great  mills;  then,  as  the 
weeks  went  by,  "  Now  only  five  months 
— now  four  ! 

Evening  after  evening  she  and  old 
Fritz  exchanged  nods  of  mutual  under- 
standing as  they  met  on  the  road  home 
from  the  day's  toil,  and  morning  after 
morning  Margaret  would  remind  her 
husband,  as  she  washed,  dressed  and  fed 
him,  that  soon  she  would  have  to  leave 
him  no  more. 

Then,  wending  her  way  to  the  great 
mills,  which  stood  opposite  the  big  city 
in  a  village  populated  by  the  mills'  own 
employes,  she  would  laugh  and  joke 
among  her  companions  in  her  tiny, 
cheery  way,  until  they  told  her  she  was 
actually  growing  young  again. 

"And  it's  no  wonder  !  cried  one  of 
the  girls.  "For  didn't  she  tell  me  her- 
self she'd  enough  money  put  by  in  the 
bank  to  be  able  to  stop  work  soon?" 

Even  the  superintendent  heard  of  it, 


and  had  a  pleasant  word  to  say  about  it 
on  paying  off  the  hands  one  Saturday 
night: 

"So,  Mrs.  Hilliard,  I  hear  you  have 
begun  a  bank  account  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  thank  you.  Mr  Bruner, 
he  put  my  money  in  the  bank  for  me 
some  time  ago,"  answered  the  smiling 
Margaret,  proudly,  "in  the  bank  where 
his  sons  have  their  money." 

" What  bank  did  he  put  it  in?"  in- 
quired  the   superintendent,  casually. 

"We  didn't  never  think  to  ask  Mr. 
Bruner  the  name  of  it,  sir,  but  John,  he 
says  the  boys  told  him  'twas  the  People's 
Bank,  where  he  put  it,  along  with 
theirs." 

"  Any  place  but  the  People's,"'  said 
the  superintendent  to  himself  as  she 
passed  out.  "I  don't  like  the  rumors 
about  it.  Monday  I'll  tell  her  she  had 
better  get  it  out." 

But  Monday  was  too  late.  At  the 
dinner  hour,  the  superintendent  saw 
Margaret  coming  toward  his  office. 
There  was  a  wild  look  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  lips  were  white. 

"You'll  tell  me  the  truth,  sir  ?  You'll 
tell  me  it  ain't  so  ?  They  say  the  bank's 
broke,  with  mine  an'  John's  money;  but 
you'll  tell  me  it  ain't  so  !  " 

The  superintendent  was  silent.  Word 
had  just  come  to  him  over  the  telephone 
that  the  People's  Bank  had  suspended 
payments. 

"Oh,  sir,  tell  me  the  truth  about  it !" 
Margaret  gasped. 

"Yes,  the  People's  Bank  has  failed," 
he  said  then.  Margaret  crept  home. 
How  could  she  tell  John  ?  But  she  told 
him,  and  he  comforted  her. 

Poor  old  Fritz  Bruner  !  For  days  he 
came  around  by  another  street,  and  in 
at  his  back  gate,  rather  than  face  Mar- 
garet. To  be  sure,  his  own  sons  had 
lost  their  little  all. 

"But  they  bees  young,"  he  groaned, 
"  und  she  bees  an  old  voman  with  a  hus- 
band like  van  leedle  baby  to  care  for, 
und  I  put  it  in — ach,  himmel  ! — I  put  it 
in  dot  bank  !  " 

But  all  the  more  the  old  woman  must 
work  for  her  John  now;  and  the  little 
bent  figure  that  went  creeping  back  to 
the  mills  was  still  Margaret  Hilliard, 
though  people  who  knew  her  well  looked 
at  her  twice  before  they  could  believe 
it.  She  was  forlorn  and  helpless  indeed, 
for  with  this  last  blow  her  faith  had 
forsaken  her. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  !  Don't  speak  to 
me,  let  me  alone  !  "  she  cried,  fiercely, 
to  any  who  spoke  to  her  with  sympathy. 
"  Keep  your  words  for  yourselves,  you'll 
need  'em  when  your  time  comes.  I 
don't  believe  anything  of  what  you  say  ! 
I've  tried  it  all.  I've  done  nothing  but 
hold  out  my  hand  to  the  Lord  for  help 
all  my  life,  an'  He's  failed  me  !  " 

When  her  neighbors  fell  back  aghast 
at  such  words,  the  old  woman  drew 
more  and  more  to  herself,  and  her  heart 
grew  bitterer  and  the  face  beneath  the 
whitening  hair  looked  hard  and  fierce. 

Some  weeks  later  the  superintendent 
stopped  her. 

"  I  hear  the  bank  will  pay  a  little, 
after  all,"  he  said,  kindly — "about  ten 
cents  on  the  dollar.  You  need  not  come 
to  work  to-morrow;  take  your  bank- 
book and  go  over  to  the  city.  You  will 
get  about  forty  dollars.  You  under- 
stand ?  Go  yourself — don't  send  any 
one." 

The  next  morning,  in  her  scant  calico 
dress,  her  thin  shawl  and  rusty  bonnet, 
the  fateful  blue  bank-book  clutched  in 
her  hard,  rough  hand,  Margaret  went 
over  to  the  city. 

"The  People's  Bank,  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Main  Streets."  It  was  not 
hard  to  find.  Any  one  could  direct  her — 
it  had  figured  so  prominently  before 
the  public  lately. 

She  found  others  there,  who  had  come 
for  what  little  remained  of  their  money. 
Among  them  was  one  of  old  Fritz's  boys, 
and  by  him  she  stood  to  wait  her  turn. 
At  the  window  the  teller  took  her  book 
from  her  unresisting  hand. 

He  looked  at  it  in  surprise,  and  then 
at  her. 

"  What  made  you  think  you  had  money 
with  us  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  pointed  to  the  book. 

"  Can't  you  read  ?  "  he  asked,  roughly. 

She  shook  her  head. 

Old  Fritz's  son  stepped  up.  "My 
father  put  her  money  in  here  for  her — " 

The  clerk  handed  him  the  bank-book, 


pointing  to  the  name  on  the  outside. 

Young  Bruner's  face  changed.  "I 
don't  know  how  it  happened,"  he  said, 
"I — "  He  drew  Margaret  away  from 
the  window  and  led  her  out  of  the  build- 
ing. 

"Wouldn't  they  even  give  me  my 
little  bit  ?  "  she  asked,  dazed  and  con- 
fused, as  he  hurried  her  across  the 
street. 

"Hush  I"  answered  the  young  man, 
with  almost  a  sob  in  his  voice.  "It 
seems  too  good  to  be  true  ! " 

They  entered  another  building.  He 
led  her  to  a  window  in  the  brass  screen 
that  divided  the  room,  and  handed  her 
book  with  a  few  words  of  explanation 
to  a  brisk-looking  man  behind. 

Then  the  old  woman  realized  that  the 
teller,  as  well  as  those  near  by,  was 
regarding  her  curiously.  She  heard  the 
questions  put  to  her  as  from  a  great 
distance,  and  realized  vaguely  that  she 
was  trying  to  answer  them  somehow. 
She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in 
bewilderment. 

"I  don't  understand,"  she  began, 
mildly.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  and  her  rough 
old  hands  went  out  feebly  in  beseeching 
helplessness. 

"Don't  you  see?"  she  heard  old 
Fritz's  boy  saying.  "Father,  he  can't 
read  English;  he  thought  he  was  going 
to  the  People's  Bank,  but  he  really  came 
to  this  bank  on  the  opposite  corner. 
Your  money  never  was  in  the  People's — 
you  can  get  it  as  soon  as  you  need  it  to 
pay  for  the  home,  all  of  it.  Your  book 
says,  'The  Bank  of  Commerce,'  and  we 
none  of  us  ever  knew  it !  " 

She  understood  enough  of  his  explana- 
tion to  realize  that  her  money  was  safe — 
her  John,  herself,  their  old  age  still 
provided  for  ! 

There  was  a  feeble  cry,  and  in  the 
big,  crowded  bank,  old  Margaret  fell  on 
her  knees. 

"You'll  forgive  me,  Lord,  You'll  for- 
give me  for  turnin'  from  You  when  I 
thought  it  was  gone  !  You  know,  Lord, 
what  years  it  took  to  get  it — an'  I'm  an 
old  woman  an'  weak — You'll  forgive 
me — " 

It  was  the  brisk  teller  who  lifted  her 
tenderly  to  her  feet,  while  more  than 
one  man  turned  that  his  neighbor  might 
not  see  his  moist  eyes.  Then  old  Fritz's 
boy,  picking  up  her  bank-book,  took 
Margaret  down  to  the  ferry  and  saw 
her  safely  across. 

But  it  was  old  Fritz  himself  who  came 
over  that  evening,  his  honest  red  face 
beaming  behind  the  tears  that  rolled 
down  his  cheeks. 

"  Fader  im  Himmel,"  he  cried,  "  mine 
old  friend,  but  Gott  bees  goot,  to  make 
me  haf  so  leedle  American  brains!" 
Youths'  Companion. 


Old  Fashions. 


How  often  in  reading  we  run  across 
some  such  phrase  as  this:  "Old-fash- 
ioned ideas  of  morality."  Or  we  hear 
a  person  about  to  deliver  an  impromptu 
homily  say:  "  I  may  have  old-fashioned 
ideas  about  the  sacredness  of  the  mar- 
riage vow, but — "  Or  a  mother  say: 
"  My  children  could  have  more  money 
than  I  had  when  I  was  a  girl,  but  I  am 
going  to  bring  them  up  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way.  My  girls  shall  know  how  to 
cook  and  do  housework  if  necessary,  and 
they  will  make  good  housewives  and 
mothers." 

"Father  has  such  old-fashioned  no- 
tions, ' '  said  a  high  school  boy.  ' '  He  has 
made  us  all  promise  not  to  drink  wine 
or  play  cards  until  we  are  21.  And  he 
says  it's  the  boys  who  have  old-fash- 
ioned parents  who  become  the  successful 
men."  * 

There  are  worse  things  than  being  old- 
fashioned.  Progress  is  all  very  well — 
providing  it  progresses.  But  why  should 
we  feel  it  necessary  to  call  our  ideas  of 
right  living  old-fashioned  and  to  speak 
of  them  in  a  semi-apologetic  manner  ? 
If  old-fashioned,  so  much  the  better  on 
that  very  account.  They  have  the  back- 
ing of  experience.  They  have  been  tried 
and  tested  by  our  parents  and  our 
grandparents. 

We  hear  of  ' '  old-fashioned  politeness" 
and  the  "gentleman  of  the  old  school," 
who  is  so  rarely  seen  among  us.  Why 
should  these  virtues  be  called  old-fash- 
ioned ?  Is  it  not  a  discreditable  reflec- 
tion upon  us  twentieth  century  people  ? 
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Sweetbreads  of  Veal. 


Sweetbreads  are  only  of  value  for 
food  wben  the  animal  is  young.  There 
is  one  in  the  throat,  long  and  slender, 
and  one  near  the  heart — the  pancreatic 
gland.  In  a  grown  cow  these  glands 
have  become  so  hard  that  they  are  of 
no  food  value.  The  glands  of  a  calf  are 
preferred  to  those  of  a  lamb.  Heart 
sweetbreads  are  much  larger  and  of 
better  flavor  than  those  of  the  throat. 
For  all  purposes  of  cooking  sweetbreads 
are  first  blanched.  They  are  soaked 
for  three  hours  in  different  waters,  one 
hour  in  each  water,  with  a  pinch  of  salt 
added  to  the  fresh  water  when  it  is 
changed.  When  the  sweetbreads  are 
drained,  after  they  have  been  soaked 
and  cold  water  placed  on  them,  heat 
them  until  they  come  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  drain  and  place  them  in  cold 
water  in  a  mould  with  a  weight  over 
them.  Lard  them  a  little.  After  this 
put  them  in  a  frying  pan  with  pork 
skin.  Let  them  simmer  in  a  strong 
white  broth  until  they  have  cooked  for 
forty  minutes  in  the  oven.  The  sweet- 
breads will  not  color  very  much,  but 
will  be  evenly  cooked. 

Still  another  method  of  cooking 
sweetbreads  which  have  been  blanched 
is  to  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper, 
put  a  tablespoonful  of  sweet  oil  over 
them  and  broil  them  on  both  sides. 
Serve  them  with  a  little  lemon  butter 
squeezed  over  them. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  cook- 
ing sweetbreads,  none  of  which  take 
much  time  or  trouble,  providing  they 
have  been  well  blanched  at  the  begin- 
ning. They  are  nice  prepared  as  fol- 
lows: Clean  two  heart  sweetbreads. 
Cover  them  with  boiling  water.  Add  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  slice  of  onion  and  ten 
pepper  corns.  Simmer  the  sweet- 
breads for  twenty  minutes  in  the  liquid, 
then  drop  them  in  cold  water.  Cut 
bacon  in  slices  as  thin  as  a  wafer. 
Divide  these  slices  into  squares.  Sea- 
son the  sweetbreads  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  roll  them  in  melted  butter  and 
flour.  String  the  bacon  and  sweet- 
breads on  small  skewers,  and  place 
them  in  a  hot  oven,  on  a  pan,  for  about 
ten  minutes.  Serve  each  skewer  of 
meat  on  a  slice  of  toast.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  the  sweetbreads  get 
too  firm  and  hard.  Cook  them  quickly. 
— Tribune. 


Painting  Your  Bath  Tub. 

Paint  it  with  white  paint  if  it  is  the 
sort  that  tarnishes  and  refuses  to  be- 
come bright,  and  it  will  be  metamor- 
phosed into  a  spectacle  of  delight. 

Be  your  own  workman,  get  a  can  of 
common  white  paint  and  one  of  white 
enamel  paint  and  a  good-sized  brush. 
Cut  eight  inch  pieces  of  yellow  soap  into 
bits  and  dissolve  them  over  the  fire  in  a 
few  quarts  of  hot  water. 

Fill  the  tub  with  extremely  hot  vvater, 
throw  in  a  generous  handful  of  powdered 
borax  and  the  dissolved  soap,  and  when 
your  hands  can  stand  the  water  scrub 
the  tub  with  a  brush,  letting  the  water 
run  off  as  the  work  is  done. 

Again  partly  fill  the  tub  with  hot  wa- 
ter and  scrub  it  with  the  brush  and 
sand  soap  to  make  certain  that  all 
greasy  particles  have  vanished.  Rinse 
in  clear  hot  water  and  thoroughly  dry. 

Cover  with  two  coatings  of  the  com- 
mon paint,  letting  the  first  dry  thor- 
oughly before  applying  the  second. 
Then  follow  with  several  coats  of  the 
enamel  paint,  which  will  dry  more 
quickly  than  the  other. 

Use  extremely  hot  water  timidly  until 
the  paint  is  hardened. 


The  snake's  tongue  proves  to  be  a 
most  remarkable  organ.  A  Maryland 
woman  student  finds  that  its  chief  func- 
tion is  connected  with  a  sense  of  feeling 
without  touch,  and  may  be  a  finer  de- 
velopment of  the  sense  that  enables 
some  people  to  avoid  striking  obstacles 
in  the  dark.  The  forked  tip  and  the 
numerous  folds  behind  it  greatly  in- 
crease the  surface  exposure.  The  cells 
of  the  epidermis  are  interlaced  by  a  net 
work  of  extremely  fine  nerve  fibres, 
which  center  in  a  deep  nerve  plexus 
beneath  the  epidermis  and  extending 
out  into  the  folds. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  mustard  plaster  made  with  the 
white  of  an  egg  will  not  blister. 

Plunge  your  bread-knife  into  hot 
water  before  attempting  to  cut  warm 
bread  or  cake. 

No  one  should  ever  attempt  to  wash 
dishes  without  two  pans — one  for  the 
washing  proper  and  one  for  rinsing. 

Sprinkle  salt  over  the  coal  in  your  bin 
in  liberal  quantities;  it  will  make  it  burn 
more  evenly  and  prevent  "clinkers." 

A  severe  paroxysm  of  coughing  may 
be  often  arrested  by  a  tablespoonful  of 
glycerine  in  a  wineglass  of  hot  milk. 

For  nervousness,  try  celery  tea, 
which  may  be  made  by  steeping  the 
tops,  roots,  or  even  the  seed,  or  by 
draining  the  water  from  cooked  celery. 

If  you  cannot  procure  dampened  saw- 
dust for  use  in  sweeping,  use  bits  of 
dampened  paper  sprinkled  over  the 
floor.  Tea  leaves  stain  and  salt  makes 
the  carpet  sticky. 

French  chalk  finely  scraped  over 
grease  spots  will  generally  remove 
them.  A  layer  of  tissue  paper  should 
be  pinned  flatly  over  the  chalk,  so  that 
none  of  the  latter  can  escape,  and  the 
garment  should  then  be  laid  away  for 
three  or  four  days.  When  it  is  taken 
out  the  chalk  should  be  shaken  off  and 
the  spot  carefully  brushed.  Another 
way  to  remove  grease  is  to  lay  a  piece 
of  blotting  paper  underneath  the  spot 
and  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  over  it; 
then,  with  a  hot  iron,  to  press  over  the 
tissue  paper.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
heat  of  the  iron  will  melt  the  grease, 
while  the  blotting  paper  will  absorb  it. 

The  same  precautions  that  are  used 
in  washing  fine  woolens  need  to  be  taken 
with  silk.  Prepare  suds  of  white  soap 
and  fairly  hot  water,  and  add  to  each 
gallon  of  water  two  tablespoonsful  of 
ammonia.  If  the  ammonia  is  strong, 
use  only  one  tablespoonful.  Let  the 
garments  soak  in  the  suds  for  some  time, 
half  an  hour,  or  longer.  Wash  by  rub- 
bing with  the  hands  and  gently  squeez- 
ing. Never  rub  on  a  board,  and  never 
rub  soap  on  the  silk,  unless  some  spots 
are  unusually  obstinate.  Rinse  thor- 
oughly; this  means  through  two  or  three 
waters,  the  same  temperature  as  the 
washing  water.  Iron  when  nearly  dry. 
If  the  garments  are  very  delicate  press 
under  a  thin  muslin. 

The  average  "hired  girl"  appears 
not  to  know  that  in  cleaning  paint  it  is 
necessary  to  use  extreme  care  in  order 
not  to  injure  it.  The  ordinary  kitchen 
soap,  which  most  servants  use  with  un- 
sparing hand,  will  not  only  remove  all 
grease  and  dirt,  but  the  paint  as  well; 
hence  the  careful  housemistress  will  do 
well  to  prohibit  its  use  altogether  when 
there  is  any  woodwork  to  be  cleaned. 
The  most  approved  plan  is  to  first  dust 
the  room  thoroughly  with  a  painter's 
brush;  then  if  the  paint  to  be  cleaned  is 
white,  to  take  a  pailful  of  tepid  water, 
add  to  it  a  tablespoonful  of  household 
ammonia  and  a  small  piece  of  whiten- 
ing, and  apply  the  mixture  with  a  soft, 
clean  cloth.  Dark  paint  should  not  be 
washed  at  all,  but  instead  should  be 
thoroughly  rubbed  with  linseed  oil  and 
polished  with  a  piece  of  soft  silk  or  an 
old  silk  handkerchief. 


when  you  have 

Cramps,  Colic,  Diarrhoea 

or  similar  troubles 

with 

(PKBRY  DAVIS') 

It  never  fails  to  give  prompt  relief.  It's 

the  best  physician  you  could  employ. 


The  Lyceum 

An  excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  University, 
Law  and  Medical  Colleges,  etc.  Begins  its  thir- 
teenth year  on  July  24,  1905.  Come  and  be  with  us; 
we  prepare  vou  well. 

References:  David  Starr  Jordan  or  any  Stanford 
Professor. 

PHELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  Continuous  Performance: 

"PRIMROSE" 
SALAD  OIL 

FLAVOR 

The  Kind  That  Satisfies 
The  Kind  That  Gratifies 

Western  Meat  Company, 

San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


Put  Your  Own 
Shoulder  to  the  Wheel 

if  you  would  rise  above  your  difficulties.  If  you  find  it  hard 
to  save  money,  concentrate  your  efforts  and  systematize 
your  expenditures.  Self-denial  will  do  much,  and  you  will 
tlnd  the  MARKET  STREET  BANK  a  great  help.  We  pay 
per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits  and  4  per  cent  on 
term  deposits,  and  compound  it  semi-annually. 

The  Market  Street  Bank, 

SEVENTH  AND  MARKET  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Open  Saturday  evenings  from  5  to  8. 


Ice  cream  should  be  eaten  in  summer 
just  as  often  as  it  can  be  afforded.  It 
is  very  nourishing,  and  unless  a  variety 
of  flavors  is  indulged  in  it  is  not  indi- 
gestible. Ices,  on  the  contrary,  have 
practically  no  nourishing  properties, 
and  are  only  cooling.  Candy  is  a  thing 
to  be  given  up  in  summer,  though  it  is 
then  eaten  in  largest  quantities.  But 
a  large  quantity  of  sweets  is  to  be 
avoided,  unless  one  is  exercising  well  to 
work  it  off.  As  women  ordinarily  are 
very  indolent  in  summer,  not  one  ounce 
of  candy's  flesh  producing  possibilities 
is  lost. 


Insure  Your  Face 

against  irritation.  Keep 
it  smooth  and  healthy  by 
always  using 

WILLIAMS 


SHAVING 
SOAP 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS — 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 


If  you  want  the  best 
paying  farm  for  the 
least  money,  whether  a  poultry  or  stock  ranch  or 
large  tract,  we  can  give  it  to  you  at  a  lower  price 
than  any  other  firm  in  this  Staie.  because  we  sell 
at  bedrock  prices  and  do  not  tack  on  large  extra 
commissions.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue;  it  is  the 
best  in  the  State.  You  will  save  10%  to  20%  by  con- 
sulting us  before  you  buy.  Go  to  SANTA  CRUZ 
COUNTY  if  you  want  the  best  land  and  climate  in 
the  State.  No  irrigation  is  required  in  this  county, 
there  is  no  malaria,  no  heat  nor  any  damaging  frosts. 
BURR-PADDON  CO.,  42  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


iigiM 


kt.    A  MM* 
Mttut  .  ..li  and  boyi  t*n  hindW  ibir 
ftcp  li  briud  with  lour  wi/t  hint: 
«hlp  on*  at  son  io  tUf      **'  R-  R-  $ 
Oblornit,  on  muipt  o)  priu-  iO  ftnti 

Driver.  Abet  41  Co..  SM  Leudro.  Cal 


WANTED.— Position  as  Foreman  on 
Ranch— Grain,  Fruit,  Stock. 

Address  J.  W.  G.,  Napa,  Cal 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  »16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  Information 

to 

F.  E.  R0HIE,  Mgr..  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"EDUCATION    BY  MAIL" 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS. 
Free  Catalogue. 

PACIFIC  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

Grant  Building, 
1095  MARKET  ST.,  COR.  7TH,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

E.  M.  Morrison,  President. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

IT.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Beklns  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St  , 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 


educedKates 


DR. G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  882  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

5  Beautiful  Sea  Shells  •  10c 

MRS.  SUSAN  M.  MOHR,  LEALMAN,  FLORIDA. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


August  5,  1905. 


The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  August  2,  1905. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   (   87   <g>   85*         87*®  85* 

Thursday   87  @   86*         87>4@  86* 

Friday   87*@   85*         88*(»  86V4 

Saturday   8654®   84*         875<@  8514 

Monday   K%(gt   84*         87   @  85X 

Tmsday   8654®  84*        8754®  85 % 

CHICAGO  CORN"  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  In  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday                         5454®53*  47*@46* 

Thu rsd a v                            53V«S2*  46 ',045* 

Friday                                53  V  52^  4.V..,.,  i.v , 

Saturday                         52*®524  45^(&45\ 

Monday                            5254@51*  45*@455» 

Tuesday                            52*@52  4654@45?» 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  In  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec.  1905. 

Wednesday  tl  4454&1  4354 

Thursday   1  4454 

Fnda  1  44   @1  4354 

Saturday   1  44*iai  43* 

Monday   1  44*®1  44^' 

Tuesday    1  44S@1  4454 

Wbeat. 

After  last  week's  reaction  the  wheat 
market  became  steadier  and  has  ruled 
very  steady  during1  the  current  week. 
Prices  in  December  wheat  have  not  varied 
more  than  ^c  either  way.  Spot  prices  re- 
main the  same  and  stocks  are  very  light. 
Trading  in  December  option  has  not  been 
as  brisk  as  last  week,  but  there  was  still  a 
very  fair  movement.  Tho  latest  advices 
from  Chicago  show  an  easier  market  for 
wheat  and  a  sympathetic  decline  is  looked 
for  in  tho  local  market.  If  this  material- 
izes the  result  may  mean  the  putting  of 
wheat  on  an  export  basis.  As  yet  no  ex- 
port trade  has  developed  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  price  has  been  maintained 
at  a  figure  far  above  a  parity  for  export 
trading.  Reports  of  the  yield  in  the 
Northwest  continue  to  indicate  very  larye 
crops  in  all  wheat  growing  sections,  and 
this,  together  with  similar  reports  from 
the  wheat  sections  of  the  middle  West, 
seems  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
as  soon  as  the  new  crop  is  fairly  on 
the  market  considerable  export  trade 
will  develop.  The  Government  wheat 
report  of  August  1  says  :  "  Spring  wheat 
harvest  is  pretty  good  in  Nebraska,  Iowa 
and  the  southern  portions  of  South 
Dakota  and  Minnesota.  This  crop  has 
made  favorable  progress.  No  rust  in  the 
main  is  reported,  except  from  scattered 
fields  in  South  Dakota,  where  smut  and 
blight  are  prevalent  to  some  extent.  Late 
spring  wheat  was  materially  damaged  in 
Washington  by  hot  winds  of  preceding 
week,  but  the  early  crop  escaped  injury. 
Harvest  is  general  in  Oregon,  with  about 
the  average  yield  and  quality.  Winter- 
wheat  threshing  has  been  interrupted  by 
wet  weather  in  southern  Illinois  and  por- 
tions of  Missouri  valley  and  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States,  but  elsewhere  the  work  has 
advanced  satisfactorily.  The  harvest  is 
finished  except  a  small  part  of  the  crop  in 
Michigan  and  New  York. 

California  Milling   II  55  (3\  65 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    (<i  

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  fO   (a  1  55 

Oregon  Club   1  50  (5.1  55 

PRICES  OF  BtTTUHES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905.  wheat  ranged  from  (I  437e(S>1.43*. 

Flour. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  local 
flour  market  since  last  week.  Prices  are 
being  well  maintained  by  a  fair  inquiry, 
though  trading-  for  the  current  week  has 
been  light.  The  market  is  at  present 
steady,  trading  being  entirely  domestic, 
the  price  being  too  high  for  export.  A 
slight  decline  may  be  looked  for  when  the 
new  crop  comes  in. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  (8)8  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  01  75 

Country  gradeB,  extras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fum  y  brands,  jobbing   5  00   (»6  25 

Oregon.  Makers'  extra   3  75   Ml  25 

Washington,  Rakers'  extra   I  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

The  spot  market  for  barley  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  during  the  current 
week  and  prices  have  advanced  about  75c 
per  ton.  The  spot  market  was  greatly 
stiffened  by  the  rather  large  advances 
made  in  the  price  of  December  barley, 
which  ran  up  to  $1.00J,  the  market  re- 
maining firm  at  that  price.  Receipts 
have  been  lierht,  most  of  the  barley  now 
in  first  hands  being  held  for  a  still  further 
advance.  Jobbers  are  unable  to  pick  up 
much  barley  even  at  the  advanced  price. 
It  is  expected  that  this  may  result  in  an 
advance  in  December  option.  Export 
trade  is  at  the  present  figure  entirely  out 
of  tho  question,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  advance  will  result  in  a  falling  off  of 
the  brisk  domestic  movement  which  has 


taken  place  d  uring  the  current  week.  An 
advance  of  2$c  is  noted  in  the  price  of 
nearly  all  spot  barley. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot         *l  00  @1  0854 

Feed,  fair  to  good   9754(8100 

Feed  No.  1,  December   9754®'  00'4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  old     e  

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  ®l  16 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  ffil  0754 

Oat* 

The  oat  market  is  a  little  easier  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time  past.  Those  who 
have  any  holdings  at  all  are  feeling  more 
disposed' to  sell  than  heretofore.  Choice 
lots  are,  however,  still  very  scarce  and 
command  a  good  price.  Off  grades  are 
plentiful  and  can  be  bought  at  $1.10  to 
$1.27$  per  cental.  Trading  in  futures  has 
been  fairly  heavy  this  week,  the  price 
having  ranged  around  $1.35.  There  are 
very  few  old  black  oats  in  the  market 
and  no  new  ones  have  as  yet  made  their 
appearance.  Prices  given  for  blacks  are, 
for  this  reason,  largely  nominal. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed   I  m  

White,  good  to  choice    ®  

White,  poor  to  fair    @  

Milling    @  

Black  oats   1  45  ®  

Red,  choice  new   1  30   i»l  3ft 

Red,  fair   1  2254'"  1  2754 


The  market  shows  signs  of  weakness, 
though  the  prices  ruling  this  week  are 
the  same  as  at  the  last  quotations.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  a  decline  will  take 
place  in  this  market  shortly,  as  the  export 
demand  has  dropped  off  entirely  and  there 
are  still  some  considerable  holdings  in 
this  market.  Eastern  receipts  have  been 
light,  as  the  present  stocks  in  this  city 
are  sufficient  for  milling  purposes. 

Large  White,  good  tocbotce          ...il  40   @I  4254 

Large  Yellow   1  40  (S>1  J254 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @1  60 

Egyptian  White    Of  

Egyptian  Brown    <a>  

Eastern,  sacked   @  

Kye 

Receipts  of  rye  are  still  very  light,  and 
even  at  the  advance  of  5c  noted  in  the  last 
report  there  have  been  no  large  quantities 
offering.  The  old  stock  was  all  cleaned 
up  before  the  new  arrivals  began  and  the 
pric«  s  quoted  are  for  now  stock.  From 
the  extreme  slownets  with  which  the  new 
crop  is  coming  into  this  market  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  crop  is  not  a  large  one.  The 
price  quoted  is  being  firmly  held  and  an 
advance  is  predicted. 

Good  to  choice  11  45  @1  50 

Buckwheat. 

The  market  for  buckwheat  is  now 
cleaned  up  entirely,  with  the  exception  of 
very  light  stocks  held  at  some  of  the  mills, 
and  these  have  not  been  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply tho  milling  demand.  As  yet  there 
have  been  no  new  crop  arrivals,  but  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  some  in  a 
few  days. 

Good  to  choice  It  25   @2  50 


As  regards  prices,  there  is  no  change  in 
the  bean  situation  for  the  current  week. 
There  has  bi'en  considerable  trading  and 
a  still  further  activity  is  looked  for  in  the 
near  future.  Bayos  seem  to  be  receiving 
most  attention  just  at  present  but,  a  good 
many  off  grade  Pinks  have  also  changed 
hands  at  ruling  figures.  There  has  been 
little  movement  of  a  j  ibbing  character  in 
Limas  but,  us  stocks  are  small,  no  mate- 
rial decline  in  price  is  looked  for. 

Pea,  good  to  choice.  100  fts  f   0>  

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  30  M  50 

Small  White,  damaged   1  fto  ©2  75 

Large  White   2  50  la2  85 

Large  White,  damaged   1  50  (6  2  40 

Pinks   8  25  @3  75 

Pinks,  damaged   1  25  &2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  65  .«  i  •». 

Bavos,  damaged   2  50  ®3  50 

Red  Kidneys   3  50  @4  00 

Reds   6  00  @7  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  50  @ft  65 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  15 

Dried  Peas. 

Trading  has  been  very  light  during  the 
current  week,  but  owing  to  small  stocks 
now  on  hand  prices  are  well  maintained. 
Prices  named  are  for  old  stock  and  some 
are  largely  nominal.  Garbanzos  of  all 
sizes  are  now  out  of  the  market  entirely. 
The  market  for  California  green  peas 
shows  a  slight  reduction  in  choice  and  a 
slight  advance  in  off  grades,  showing  that 
off  grade  stock  has  been  well  cleaned  up. 
Tho  new  crop  should  come  in  within  a 
month  and  until  then  no  great  activity  is 
expected.  Recent  Eastern  advices  show 
that  the  prices  for  green  peas  are  on  a 
$2.15  basis  delivered  here.  Now  Garban- 
zos from  the  river  are  now  showing  up, 
but  tho  Alameda  county  crop  will  not  be 
ready  for  market  for  several  weeks.  The 
market  at  the  moment  in  these  peas  is 
entirely  nominal,  as  no  business  has  as  yet 
developed  with  the  East. 

Green  Peas,  California                       1  85  @2  10 

Garbanzos,  Large     @  

Garbanzos,  Small     ®  

Niles                                                1  75  @2  00 

Hops. 

There  has  been  a  small  jobbing  move- 
ment during  the  current  week  at  figures 


around  Ilic,  some  sales  being  reported  as 
low  as  15c.  Spot  sales  of  primo  to  choice 
have  been  made  at  17c  and  18c.  The 
movement  has  been  light,  however,  and 
buyers  have  not  been  active.  Jobbers 
prefer  not  to  handle  much  old  stock  when 
the  new  crop  is  so  close  at  hand.  It  is 
expected  that  the  new  hops  will  begin  to 
arrive  in  this  market  about  August  20th, 
and  until  that  time  no  great  buying  activ- 
ity is  anticipated.  It  has  been  reported 
that  new  hops  have  been  offered  in  tho 
Eastern  market  at  18c,  delivered.  Some 
contracts  for  the  future  crop  have  been 
reported  at  15c.  On  the  whole  the  mar- 
ket is  a  shade  weaker  than  at  last  reports 
and  no  advance  is  looked  for  before  new 
hops  come  in.  Crop  reports  are  only  fair 
for  California,  but  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  the  foreign  hop  sections, 
reports  all  favor  the  growing  crop. 
Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal. 
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Wool. 


There  has  been  little  or  no  change  in 
the  wool  situation  since  last  week.  The 
spring  shearing  has  now  been  all  sold 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  clips 
which  continue  to  arrive  occasionally, 
these  being  for  the  most  part  Humboldt 
and  Mendocino  wools.  Such  clips  are 
usually  quickly  picked  up  at  about  the 
prices  quoted.  There  were  some  con- 
tracts made  for  fall  wools  a  few  weeks 
ago,  but  there  has  been  no  trading  in 
futures  for  some  days  past.  Fall  wool  is 
expected  to  begin  to  arrive  in  about  two 
weeks. 

BPBUKS. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  25  ®2H54 

Northern,  free  24  @27 

Northern,  defective  22  ®24 

Middle  County,  free  2254(&2o 

Middle  County,  defective  18  ®20 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  18  @22 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  15  @18 

Oregon,  valley  26  @28 

Eastern  Oregon    16  @22 

Nevada   ...   in 

Bay  and  8tr»w. 

Shipments  of  hay  during  the  past  week 
have  been  heavy,  tho  total  being  practi- 
cally the  same  as  labt  week,  that  is,  5600 
tons.  Large  quantities  of  hay  have  been 
sold,  but  as  there  are  not  sufficient  teams 
available  to  move  the  arrivals,  the  tracks 
and  hay  wharfs  are  blocked.  All  regular 
handlers  of  hay  are  being  crowded  with 
shipments,  and  it  is  claimed  that  there 
are  many  cars  of  hay  in  the  bands  of  the 
commission  men  which  are  still  unsold. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  outlook.  At 
present  but  very  little  hay  is  being  ex- 
ported and  no  export  of  coastwiso  move- 
ment is  anticipated  for  some  time. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice    ..$  9  50  @  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00  M  12  on 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  50  ®  li  oo 

Wild  Oat   5  00  2   8  00 

Barley   6  50  ro>   9  00 

Clover   600  @  900 

Alfalfa   6  00  @  10  00 

Stock  hay   5  00  0   6  50 

Compressed   10  00  M  13  DO 

Straw,  v  bale   ...       30  0  50 

Mlllstuffe. 

The  market  on  all  kinds  of  millstuffs  is 
firm.  Middlings  have  seen  an  especially 
active  demand  and  tho  stock  now  on  hand 
is  very  limited.  The  sharp  buying  de- 
mand has  caused  an  advance  in  price, 
present  quotations  being  27c  to  28c,  and 
very  little  strictly  choice  to  be  had. 
Cracked  corn  also  shows  a  further  ad- 
vance, the  market  ruling  very  strong  at 
quotations  given.  There  has  been  some 
trading  in  shorts  during  the  current 
week  at  an  advance  of  $1  per  ton  over  last 
quotations.  The  market  is,  however, 
largely  nominal,  as  there  is  none  arriving 
and  nearly  all  of  the  mills  are  short  of 
stock. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ¥>  ton  118  00   ©  20  00 

Bran,  V  ton   21  00  M  22  ftu 

Middlings   27  00  @  28  03 

Shorts,  Oregon   22  00  @  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   22  00  ®  22  50 

Oommeal   30  00   @  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   31  00  @  32  00 

Oilcake  Meal   33  50   ffl  35  00 

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00   (S>  22  00 

Seeds. 

The  movement  of  seeds  has  been  very 
light  during  the  current  week,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  off  season.  It  has 
been  sufficient,  however,  to  still  further 
reduce  stocks.  Canary  is  very  scarce  and 
the  price  has  advanced  6$c  to  7c  and  very 
little  is  offering  at  that  price.  Quotations 
on  mustard  are  largely  nominal  as  no  new 
seed  has  as  yet  come  into  this  market. 
Dealers  do  not  think  any  of  the  new  crop 
of  Trieste  can  be  moved  for  over  $3.50. 

Flax   12  25   @  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25   @  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   — @- 

Canary   854®  7 

Rape   254®  3 

Hemp   854®— 

Timothy   5  ®  554 

Honey. 

There  has  been  no  noteworthy  move- 
ment in  honey  during  the  current  week. 
Prices  remain  steady  as  quoted.  Receipts 
have  been  of  fair  size  and  show  a  very 
superior  quality.    Local  jobbers  complain 


that  apiarists  are  holding  above  the  ideas 
of  local  dealers  and  therefore  little  busi- 
ness is  done.  The  following  quotations 
are  for  honey  in  this  market: 

Extracted,  Water  White   5  ®  tM 

Extracted,  White  4*®  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @  4'4 

Extracted,  Amber   354®  4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   854®  3 

White  Comb,  l-frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   7  @  x 

Beeswax. 

The  movement  in  this  article  is  very 
small  but  prices  are  being  maintained  at 
quotations  given. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  B>  27  @29 

Dark  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  market  continues  very  easy  in 
everything  except  mutton,  which,  while 
there  has  been  no  further  advance  in 
price,  shows  a  disposition  to  stiffen  owing 
to  the  fact  that  receipts  will  not  be  large 
till  after  the  fall  shearing. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft   5  @  554 

Beef,  2nd  quality   454®  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   354®  454 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   5*®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   554®  5* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*@  t\ 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   5  ®  7 

Veal,  small,  V  lb  ;   8  @  9 

Lamb,  yearlings,  ft  lb   8  fit— 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   8  (S  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  market  is  practically  un- 
changed here.  In  the  East  the  market 
has  probably  eased  off  a  little  from  the  sit- 
uation of  last  week,  but  quotations  have 
hardly  altered.  Here  the  market  is  well 
cleaned  up,  notwithstanding  an  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  tanners  to  curtail 
buying  on  account  of  the  high  prices. 
Some  shipments  of  California  hides  and 
skins  to  the  East  are  reported.  Tallow  is 
unchanged. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
tigures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  B>s  1254$—  "54*— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs . . . .  1154®—  1054a— 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  11  ®—  1054®— 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  lbs.  11  @—  10  ©— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  B>8. 11   @—      10  @— 

Stags   7  ®8       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   1"54®—     10  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  @—      11  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   13  @—      12  ®— 

Dry  Hides   19  ®—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal.  11  to  16  lbs  16  (317      15  <a— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  &>s   20  ®21      19  @— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  50® 2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   90®  1  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 3  00@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  1  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry.  large  1  753— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  I  50®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  100®— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @454 

Ta.     v  poorer  grades  254@354 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Stocks  in  grain  bags  are  now  entirely 
exhausted  owing  to  heavy  buying  for  the 
northern  grain  sections.  The  demand 
from  those  sections  is  still  strong,  but 
local  dealers  are  unable  to  secure  stock  to 
supply  it.  Prices  in  cotton  fruit  sacks 
have  advanced  \c  and  are  now  holding 
very  firm  at  7c  to  ~ic.  Other  prices  are 
ruling  strong  at  quotations  given  and  the 
general  tone  of  tho  market  is  excellent. 

Bean  Bags   •  554® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   7  @7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6  @754 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36.  spot   754@75i 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.  — ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   83  ® — 

Wool  Sacks.  3  54  lb   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

The  poultry  market  continues  much 
depressed.  Small  and  inferior  stocks  are 
entirely  neglected  and  only  fancy  large 
stock  is  taken  up  at  fair  figures.  This 
condition  is  rather  owing  to  very  heavy 
receipts  than  to  any  heavy  falling  off  in 
demand  and  consequently  prices  have  not 
as  yet  been  influenced  to  any  great  extent. 
Early  in  the  week  receipts  went  up  to  as 
high  as  160  coops  per  day. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  V  ft   I  23  @  25 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  ft   18  ®  19 

Turkeys,  live  hens  f.  ft   19  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  00  ®  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  50  ®  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  ®  5  50 

Fryers   3  00  ®  3  50 

Broilers,  large   2  50  @  3  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  ®250 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   3  00  ®  3  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   3  00  ®400 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  50  ®  

Goslings,  ft  pair   1  50  @  1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  25  ©  1  50 

Butter. 

The  market  is  a  shade  weaker,  last 
week's  advance  having  been  too  rapid. 
Considerable  storage  was  brought  out, 
owing  to  a  slight  advance,  causing  shrink- 
age in  the  price  of  choice.    Dairy  butter 
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is  coming  in  in  better  shape  owing  to  tbe 
cooler  weather,  and  has  been  in  good  re- 
quest owing  to  high  prices  for  creamery. 
Prices  of  dairy  butter  are  unchanged. 
The  market  is  still  in  good  shape  and  no 
farther  reaction  is  anticipated. 

Creamery,  extras,  *  fi>   23  @24 

Creamery,  firsts   22  @23 

Creamery,  seconds   20  @2I 

Dairy,  select   20  ®21 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Dafrv,  seconds   18  (&— 

California  storage   21  @22*4 

Mixed  Store   17  @18 

Cheese. 

Cheese  is,  on  the  whole,  firmer  than  it 
was  last  week.  The  demand  has  im- 
proved and,  though  receipts  continue 
large,  the  quality  is  good  and  the  market 
is  cleaning  up  better  than  for  some  time. 
Prices  are  more  favorable  to  the  holders 
of  desirable  lots. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  @12 

California,  good  to  choice   9H@10 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®  Wt 

California.  "Young  Americas"   11  @13 

Eastern,  new   15  @18 

Eggs. 

The  market  is  firm  only  on  high  stock; 
an  advance  of  lc  is  quoted  on  selected 
stock  and  a  decline  of  lc  on  store  eggs. 
Receipts  have  been  fairly  large  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  are  arriving  in  good 
condition. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  27  @28 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  24  @25 

California,  good  to  choice  store   17  @I9 

Eastern  firsts   20  (di22 

Eastern  seconds   17  @18 

Potatoes. 

Receipts  for  potatoes  have  been  large 
and  of  excellent  quality.  The  demand  is, 
however,  still  weak  and  prices  show  no 
disposition  to  advance.  The  market  has 
no  stability  whatever  and  numerous  com- 
plaints are  heard  on  all  sides  from 
dealers. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  $  cental   50  tS  60 

Cal.  Burbanks,  *  cental   75  <a  1  00 

Salinas  Burbanks   80   ©  1  00 

Chile  Garnet,  $  cental      50  (a)  00 

White  Rose,  •»  cental   65  ®  75 

Vegetables. 

The  vegetable  market  is  in  fair  condi- 
tion owing  to  the  cooler  weather.  The 
demand  for  onions  is  small  and  they  have 
had  a  sharp  decline.  No  export  trade  in 
onions  has  developed,  and  owing  to  the 
very  large  stocks  of  whites  now  on  hand 
this  article  is  threatened  with  a  further 
decline.  Red  onions  are  now  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  the  market.  The  quotations 
given  for  peppers  are  for  boxes,  as  none 
are  now  to  be  had  in  bulk.  Lima  beans 
have  been  in  good  demand  and  show  an 
advance  of  lc  per  pound  in  price. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  $  ft   —  @  — 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  ^8)   —(B)  — 

Beans,  Lima,  $  Sb   5  @  — 

Beans,  String,      fi>   3  ®  4 

Beans,  Wax,  $  ft   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  3»  100  fts...     5u  <a  — 

Corn,  Green,  $  crate   —  @  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   5   «u  8 

Garlic,  D»ft   4  ®  5 

Mushrooms,  1ft  ft   —  ®  — 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,     ctl.     75  @  90 

Onions,  New  Red,  $  ctl   60   (3>  75 

Peas,  Green,  f»  sack   1  00  <a  1  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  f,  box   1  25  ®  1  50 

Peppers,  Green,  f»  box    1  00  &  — 

Rhubarb.  $  box   —  @  — 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   50  ©  60 

Tomatoes,     box  or  crate   50  @  65 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
80  to  80  fts.  gross. 

Freeh  Fruits. 

The  market  has  been  further  strength- 
ened and  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  a 
fairly  active  state  owing  to  continued 
coolness  of  the  weather.  Prices  have  ad- 
vanced in  a  number  of  varieties,  but  this 
is  partly  due  to  scarcity  of  supply.  Re- 
ceipts of  apricots  have  been  light  and  the 
demand  good  and  the  result  is  noted  in  a 
further  advance  in  price,  the  range  now 
being  50c  and  $1.25  per  box.  There  are 
very  few  prunes  coming  in  and  by  the 
end  of  the  week  will  be  bare  of  this  arti- 
cle. Raspberries  are  very  high,  but  a 
falling  off  in  the  demand  and  quite  large 
receipts  indicate  that  a  decline  will  take 
place.  To-day's  quotations  are  from  $5 
to  $6  per  chest.  Pigs  are  becoming 
scarce  and  it  is  probable  that  this  week 
will  see  them  out  of  the  market. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  1ft  50-lb  bx 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  #  50-lb.  box 
Apples,  fair  to  good,    40-ft  box. . 

Apricots,  In  bulk,  ton  

Apricots,  $  box  

Blackberries,  ft  chest  

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate  

Cantaloupes,  $  standard  crate  

Crabapples,  #  large  box  

Currants,  V  chest  

Figs,     one  layer  

Figs,  if*  two  layer  

Gooseberries,  English,  f,  lb  

Gooseberries,  other  kinds,  ft  

Grapes,  Seedless,  ^  crate  

Huckleberries,  V  ">  

Loganberries,  $  chest  

Peaches,  1»  large  box  

Peaches,  $  small  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  choice,  40- 
ft  box  

Pears,  Dearborn  Seedling,  40-ft.  bx 
Plums,  large,  ft  crate  
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Plums,  ordinary,      box   30  (5)  50 

Plums,  Simoni,  $  crate   65  ©  75 

Prunes,  Tragedy,      crate   40  @  60 

Raspberries,  f,  chest   5  00  ©  0  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  fi  chest  2  00  @  4  00 

Strawberries,  large  var.,  $  chest.  2  50  <ffi  4  00 

Watermelons,  fs  doz   75  @  2  00 

Whortleberries,  $  ft   9  ©  10 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  is  in  a  fairly  active  state, 
all  kinds  of  dried  fruits  being  in  demand. 
Prices  show  slight  advances  in  peaches, 
apricots  and  prunes.  The  demand  for 
the  latter  has  been  especially  good,  and 
has  gone  far  toward  reducing  the  stock. 
Royal  apricots,  good  and  choice,  have 
been  selling  freely  at  from  6  to  6Jc.  There 
has  been  an  advance  of  lc  in  the  asking 
price  for  off  grades.  Fancy  stock  Silver 
prunes  brought  as  high  as6|c,  and  prunes 
in  bags  show  a  material  advance.  The 
pack  of  apricots  in  first  hands  is  still 
large,  but  owing  to  a  good  demand  the 
market  is  ruling  strong. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice     5  ia6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  —  <a_ 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f*  ft   C  @  6^4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7J4@  8 

Figs.  10-ft  box.  1-ft  cartons  60  @55 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwtck,  $  lb...  5  <a  554 

Nectarines,  red,  $  lb   _©  414 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  6K(<a  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7y,®  8 

Pears,  standard,     ft   6!4@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7%@11 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4H@  5W 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  ©  7}4 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5K@  iyt 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  ®  614 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  — (&— c;  40-50s,  i\i@W1c; 
50-fiOs,  3!*@3&c;  60-70S,  3@3'4c;  70-80s,  2y2&2\c; 
80-908,  2§>2^c;  90-100s,  12£@2c;  small,  iyt®l%a. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2%@  2\ 

Apples,  quartered   3  &  3% 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2y,@  3 

Figs,  Black   ly,®  2% 

Raisins. 

The  raisin  market  is  as  reported  last 
week,  with  only  one  or  two  adjustments 
of  prices  in  seeded.  The  completion  of 
the  amalgamation  of  growers'  and  pack- 
ers' associations  is  still  awaited  with  in- 
terest. The  holders  of  raisins  are  finding 
no  trouble  in  securing  the  new  prices. 
Interest  in  the  coming  crop  is  active,  but 
no  buying  of  futures  is  reported. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-ft  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box   90  @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    <ai  85 

Imperials,  20-ft  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  4  @  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4%@  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  5  @  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  W*®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  3%.®  — c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  6y,@  — c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  0 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  514c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4^c 

Citrus  Frnlts. 

There  are  now  very  few  orauges  in  the 
market.  Quotations  on  Valencias  are 
largely  nominal,  as  there  are  very  few 
of  these  to  be  had.  Lemons  and  grape 
fruit  are  firmer  and  limes  are  steady  at 
former  quotations. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, ^  bx           @  . 

Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  'f.  box.  1  50  (3)2  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  $  box     ©  

Oranges,  Valencias,  f,  box   2  25  @3  50 

Oranges,  Mandarins,  small     @  

Lemons,  California,  select,  fi  box        3  (10  @3  5) 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  50  ®2  7i 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  (§2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  f»  box   2  00   @3  00 

Limes,  ft  box   5  00  @8  00 

Nuts. 

Stocks  of  both  walnuts  and  almonds 
were  still  further  reduced  this  week,  buy- 
ers being  unable  to  secure  concessions 
from  quoted  prices.  Reports  from  the 
growing  districts  as  to  the  new  crops  are 
about  as  heretofore,  indicating  a  fair  crop 
of  almonds  and  a  short  crop  of  walnuts. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  $  lb  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  11  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   8  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4V4®  5H 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   7  @  7% 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   7  @  7y, 

Wine. 

The  jobbing  movement  in  wine  contin- 
ues light.  Dealers  report  fair  stocks  on 
hand,  with  not  a  great  deal  of  select  wine 
to  be  had  at  first  hands.  Interest  con- 
tinues to  center  in  the  coming  vintage, 
though  very  little  information  as  to  the 
intentions  of  wine  makers  is  given  out. 
Prices  of  last  year's  wines  remain  about 
as  before. 

Best  Resnlts. 

St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  404  So.  5th  St.,  Sept.  1 1 , 1904. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Euosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  And  a  2-cent  stamp  for 
which  please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  "Treatise  on 
the  Horse  and  His  Diseases."  I  have  used  your 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  and  find  that  it  gives  the 
best  results— far  better  than  any  other  liniment  I 
have  ever  used.   Very  truly  yours,      H.  DUME. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


Best  for  Man  and  Beast. 

Tislo,  S  D.,  Jan.  26,  1904. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

1  have  found  no  ailment  on  man  or  beast  for 
which  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  is  not 
the  best  remedy.  PETER  SKARDVEDT. 


-USE- 

Gasoline. 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps,  Sa«s, 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

227  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  witli 
the  Improved 


DOW n  EN 


Potato  Digger.  %£~,tS'5U£&£ 

oat.  Starxtar'Mltrrer  with  noperr,  aod  itlast*.  Ask  f.  r  free  Dowilen  book 
OOWOEN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  567    PRAIRIE   CITY,  IA. 


D.E.Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.  Box  2497.  |  E.  R.Allison.  Sec. 

D.E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.    Write  us  for  information. 


MARINE.  STATIONARY. 

GEO.  H.  lA/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Install  d. 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  8f>.  San  Francisco, Cal 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL. 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,   Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  Fullon  St.,  1  IHk.  ivest  of  City  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  lilowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 


A.  0.  RIX, 


 For  Sale  by  

IRVINGTON,  ALAMEDA  CO.,  CAL. 


WANTED.— A  Working  Foreman 

for  an  alfalfa  and  cattle  ranch.  A  good  house  freeof 
rent,  a  liberal  salary  and  an  interest  in  the  profits 
to  a  first-class  man.  In  answering,  state  number  in 
family  and  references.   Address  Box  K,  this  office 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco.  Telephone  Bush  848. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHES  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex 
First:   plain  their  Inventions  personally  ant 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  sped' 
flcatlons  and  make  tbe  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avolij 
ing  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Salt 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  ovef 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  thd  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  givs 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  <  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete,  inventors'  Quid* 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 

GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

a  corporation,  for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  businpss 
as  may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
Tuesday,  the  8th  day  of  August,  1905. 


PERPETUAL  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY. 

Bears  twelve  months  in  the  year  from  the  same 
hill  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  A  prolific  bearer, 
^ends  out  plenty  of  runners.  Large  berry,  well 
flavored.  A  self-fertilizer.  Have  a  few  thousand 
plants  for  sale  this  autumn.  Send  for  price  list  to 
COL.  J.  C.  EVERSON.  MIDDLETOWN  CAL. 


FLOWER  SEEDS 


f*€R  OUNZ£ 


DENMARK 

KARL   KOLLE.  1234  N.50AV  CHICAOO 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Orowlng  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California. 

Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Vegetable  Growing. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Garden  Irrigation. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Garden  Drainage  In  California. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Cultivation 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Fertilization. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement.  Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

The  Planting  Season. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Propagation. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Asparagus 

Onion  Family. 
Peas. 

Weeds  In  California. 

Price,  $2.00  F»o«tp«Id 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


F*rloe>  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

A  Boston  Account  of  California  Wool 
Growing. 


From  the  Hoston  Evening  Transcript. 

In  our  review  last  week  of  the  wool 
market,  we  reported  the  sale  of  the 
Whitney  clip.  California  wool,  at  30 
cents.  We  are  authoritatively  in- 
formed that  this  clip  brought  33  cents, 
from  its  superior  quality,  the  price  be- 
ing some  5  cents  per  pound  higher  than 
any  California  clip  sold  up  to  that  time, 
although  this  wool  generally  leads  the 
market  by  several  cents  per  pound. 

Owing  to  the  yearly  increase  of  areas 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and 
grain  in  California,  and  the  natural  de- 
crease of  grazing  lands,  there  has  beeD, 
in  the  past  dozen  years  or  more,  a  re- 
duction in  the  quantity  of  wool  over 
that  before  yielded.  The  quality,  how- 
ever, has  visibly  improved.  Meantime 
Texas  and  the  Northwestern  States 
and  Territories  have  gradually  in- 
creased in  quantity  and  quality,  but 
apparently  insufficiently  to  supply  the 
increased  demand. 

The  climate  and  quality  of  natural 
feed  in  California  do  not  sustain  the 
high  grade  of  wool  grown  in  the  best 
and  most  favored  grazing  sections  of 
the  world,  of  which  Australia  is  a  no- 
table example,  but  in  spite  of  that 
there  has  been  established  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Spanish  merino  wool. 

The  sheep  found  in  California  by  the 
early  American  settlers  and  existing 
for  some  years  beyond  the  gold  dis- 
coveries were  of  the  most  ordinary 
class,  known  as  Mexican,  yielding  a 
scanty  growth  of  hairy  wool.  They 
were  descended  from  the  sheep  intro- 
duced by  the  early  Spaniards,  which 
had  undoubtedly  much  deteriorated. 

In  the  early  fifties  the  first  high- 
bred Merino  sheep,  to  the  amount  of 
300,  were  purchased  by  one  of  the 
Whitney  brothers  in  Australia  and 
shipped  by  sailing  vessel  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  they  cost  in  the  vicinity  of 
$50  a  head.  Only  120  head  survived 
that  passage.  From  this  small  num- 
ber, placed  on  the  Spring  Valley  ranch 
in  Placer  county,  have  descended  20,- 
000  head.  The  quality  of  these  sheep  was 
maintained  for  a  few  years  by  pure 
blooded  Merino  bucks  shipped  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  route  from  selected 
stock  in  Vermont  at  a  cost  of  from  $300 
to  $400  per  head. 

About  the  time  of  the  importation 
by  Mr.  Whitney  from  Australia,  a  flock 
of  sheep  were  driven  across  the  country 
to  California  from  Ohio  by  Mr.  Hol- 
lister.  These  two  flocks  had  a  marked 
effect  in  a  few  years  on  the  wool 
product  of  the  State,  although  the 
Hollister  sheep  did  not  exhibit  the 
marked  results  of  the  Whitney  sheep, 
which  have  retained  their  distinctive- 
ness for  a  period  now  of  almost  fifty 
years. 

An  opportunity  has  been  presented 
in  these  sheep,  not  given  elsewhere  in 
the  State,  of  testing  the  climate  and 
feed  results  for  a  continued  period  in 
one  class  of  sheep,  which  after  a  few 
years  was  inbred,  owing  to  insular  sit- 
uations, and  afterwards  depended  upon 
its  own  selections. 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  the 
nearly  fifty  years  during  which  the 
Whitney  clip  has  been  grown  in  Placer 
county  and  sold  annually  in  the  Boston 
market,  no  apparent  deterioration  has 
been  observed  in  its  quality  as  shown  by 
the  several  market  reports.  That  of  the 
Boston  Price  Current  of  May  9,  1874, 
said:  "New  Spring  California  has 
been  arriving  more  freely,  and  meets 
with  a  ready  sale  at  full  prices,  from  30 
to  ^8  cents.  A  very  choice  lot,  known 
as  the  Whitney  clip,  has  been  sold  at  a 
higher  figure,  supposed  40  cents  per 
pound.  But  this  is  considered  about 
the  best  clip  grown  in  California,  and 
the  price  realized  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  as  a  criterion." 

In  the  Price  Current  of  May  13,  1876, 
is  this  reference:  "The  transactions 
in  wool  have  been  433,000  pounds  for  the 
week,  including  the  Whitney  clip  at  an 
extreme  price.    The  clip  is  equal  to 


most  of  the  Australian  wool  received, 
and  shows  what  can  be  done  in  Califor- 
nia if  growers  give  this  staple  more  at- 
tention. The  condition  was  very  supe- 
rior, and  if  California  would  send  us  more 
of  this  kind,  there  would  be  very  little 
Australian  imported." 

In  the  following  years  notices  have 
appeared,  in  reviews  of  the  wool  mar- 
ket, of  the  same  tenor.  The  last  from 
p  local  wool  market  report  of  June  9, 
1905  :  "The  Whitney  clip,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  clips  of  the 
State,  has  been  sold  the  past  week  at 
33  cents,  which  is  the  highest  price 
realized  for  a  number  of  years.  Owing 
to  the  care  taken  in  breeding  and  its 
very  superior  condition,  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  so-called  choice  North- 
ern wool,  as  it  is  equal  in  many  respects 
to  the  Australian,  and  has  always 
brought  top  prices." 

These  evidences  show  that  the  doubts 
which  have  been  entertained  by  many 
that  California  was  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fine  wool  equal  to  that  of  Aus- 
tralia have  no  standing,  and  demon- 
strate that  with  intelligent  breeding 
and  care  there  has  been  no  deteriora- 
tion in  quality  for  nearly  half  a  century 
from  the  original  standard  existing 
from  the  period  of  importation. 

This  importation  of  1856  of  120  head 
of  fine  wool  sheep  has  given  large 
benefits  to  the  wool-growing  interests 
of  California,  and  for  many  years  con- 
tributed fine  breeding  stock,  which  sold 
at  full  prices  for  distribution  among  the 
wool  growers,  and  the  owners  estimate 
that  from  the  original  120  head,  now 
increased  to  about  20,000,  that  in  wool, 
breeding  sheep  and  mutton,  a  million  of 
dollars  has  been  realized. 

Owing  to  a  minute  parasite  which  at- 
taches itself  to  the  surface  skin  of  the 
sheep,  and  if  unmolested  rapidly  in- 
creases to  the  injury  of  the  sheep  and 
wool,  a  semi-annual  shearing  is  univer- 
sal in  California,  so  that  this  pest  can 
be  treated  by  dipping  in  sulphur,  to- 
bacco, or  other  washes.  This  treat- 
ment is  not  complete  in  effect,  but  very 
nearly  so.  This  pest  is  generally  in  all 
sheep-growing  regions,  though  entirely 
eradicated  in  some  sections,  and  could 
be,  and  probably  will  be,  in  California 
when  the  stringent  laws  which  are 
much  needed  are  enacted.  This  para- 
site has  in  late  years  appeared  in  the 
various  flocks  of  wild  mountain  sheep, 
of  which  there  are  over  a  dozen  varie- 
ties from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  and  has 
wrought  serious  destruction,  and  has 
made  its  appearance,  according  to  late 
accounts,  on  elk  and  other  animals. 


Maltese  Goats. 


(From  United  States  Consul,  John  H.  Guout, 
Valetta,  Malta.) 

I  have  been  receiving  many  inquiries 
from  persons  in  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  Maltese  goat.  Judging 
from  the  extensive  information  desired 
by  the  writers,  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  a  serious  disposition  to  import 
them.  1  submit  herewith  a  report  em- 
bodying statements  made  by  me  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  response  to  inquiries 
then  made  and  much  new  material. 
For  years  the  Maltese  goat  has  been 
regarded  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by 
those  interested  in  raising  goats  as  a 
very  superior  animal,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  milk,  but  as  a  breeder. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  climate 
of  these  islands  that  makes  this  possi- 
ble, for  pasturage  is  very  scant,  and 
the  herds  which  are  driven  out  twice  a 
day  seem  in  some  way  to  find  nutri- 
ment in  places  where  an  ordinary  cow 
would  grow  poor  and  pine  away.  If 
there  is  one  thing  receiving  good  care 
at  the  hands  of  the  Maltese,  it  is  the 
goat,  and  there  are  stringent  laws  in 
force  requiring  cleanliness  and  atten- 
tion to  its  welfare.  The  population  of 
these  islands  is  about  203,000,  and 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  goats' 
milk.  A  few  cows  are  kept  here,  but 
their  milk  is  not  regarded  with  favor, 
owing  to  lack  of  pasturage.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  limited  herbage,  the  suste- 
nance of  the  goats  is  added  to  by  feed- 
ing them  with  carob  beans  and  mixed 
cotton  seed  and  bran,  the  extra  feed 
costing  about  7  cents  per  day  per  goat. 


It  would  cost  much  more  to  feed  cows 
to  produce  even  fairly  good  milk,  which 
would  render  the  milk  too  expensive 
for  general  use.  For  this  reason  such 
cows'  milk  as  we  have  is  of  very  in- 
ferior quality,  and  very  limited  in  sup- 
ply- 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
about  12,000  goats  on  the  islands.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  give  the  exact 
number  on  account  of  their  frequent 
shipment  to  Tunis,  Italy,  and  other 
Mediterranean  countries.  It  is  an  old 
adage  here  that  no  matter  how  much 
better  a  Maltese  goat  may  be  fed  and 
pastured  elsewhere,  it  does  not  thrive 
as  well  as  at  Malta. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  goat, 
the  short  and  long  haired.  In  color 
they  are  brown  or  white,  about  equally 
divided.  As  a  rule  they  are  dehorned 
early.  The  milk  produced  is  of  very 
superior  quality,  perhaps  not  as  rich 
as  that  of  an  ordinary  cow,  and  prac- 
tically without  cream,  but,  neverthe- 
less, very  acceptable  for  table  and 
cooking  purposes.  The  average  height 
of  the  goat  is  2  feet  6  inches,  and  its 
weight  often  reaches  nearly  100 
pounds.  No  special  attempt  seems  to 
be  made  by  the  herder  in  the  matter  of 
preserving  or  refining  strains,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  Maltese  goat  seems 
to  keep  up  its.  reputation  for  appear- 
ance and  milk  production.  As  a  rule 
the  Maltese  goat  does  not  breed  before 
it  is  fifteen  months  old;  and  generally 
breeds  once  each  year.  It  is  not 
milked  within  three  months  of  breeding 
time  and  will  produce  milk  until  it  is 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old. 

Very  few  things  are  essential  to  care 
for  the  goats.  They  are  kept  in  herds 
of  from  six  to  thirty  animals,  and  one 
attendant  often  has  the  full  charge  of 
and  milks  the  latter  number.  It  is  an 
ordinary  sight  here  to  see  the  herds 
driven  through  the  principal  streets 
and  milked  at  the  doors  of  residences 
where  milk  may  be  required.  This  oc- 
curs not  only  once,  but  two  or  three 
times  each  day,  and  for  this  reason 
householders  do  not  purchase  their 
day's  supply  at  one  time  but  in  small 
quantities,  as  it  is  required.  Goats' 
milk  is  sold  at  from  8  to  10  cents  a 
quart.  The  small  quantity  of  cows' 
milk  sold  is  bought  by  a  few  English 
residents,  and  costs  about  8  cents  a 
quart.  Goats'  milk  is  not  used  here 
for  cheese  or  butter  making.  There  is 
a  variety  of  fresh  butter  and  a  peculiar 
kind  of  cheese  produced  in  the  islands, 
but  it  is  made  of  sheep's  milk.  Sheep, 
however,  are  very  limited  in  number, 
and  need  hardly  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. The  meat  of  kids,  after  in- 
spection by  the  health  authorities, 
brings  about  10  cents  per  pound.  The 
law  requires  that  they  be  at  least  one 
month  old  before  slaughter,  at  which 
time  they  are  to  weigh  not  less  than 
twelve  pounds.  Goatskins  are  sold 
with  the  hair  on,  and  skins  bring  from 
18  cents  each  upward.  The  average 
yield  of  the  Maltese  goat  is  from  two  to 
two  and  one-half  quarts  of  milk  daily. 
Its  keeping  quality  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  cows'  milk,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common for  it  to  keep  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  average  price  of  a  fair  Maltese 
goat  is  $15.  Some  of  extra  merit  bring 
much  more.  Most  of  the  persons  writ- 
ing to  me  desire  to  know  the  cost  of 
shipping  from  here  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  rather  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer,  inasmuch  as  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  at  the 
American  port  rather  than  here.  An- 
other thing  that  should  be  considered 
is  that  it  would  prove  a  very  ex- 
pensive, and  perhaps  useless,  matter 
to  ship  them  singly  or  in  very  small 
numbers.  Facilities  are  very  limited 
on  steamers  leaving  Malta  for  the 
United  States.  I  believe,  however, 
that  if,  say,  100  goats  were  sent  from 
here  to  Palermo  to  be  there  trans- 
shipped to  the  United  States,  the  cost 
might  be  estimated  at  about  $1750. 
This  would  include  the  cost  of  the  goats 
and  the  freight.  Food  sufficient  to 
last  the  herd  from  Malta  to  the  United 
States  could  easily  be  shipped  at  this 
port  upon  .departure.  I  believe  that 
in  estimating  the  cost  of  food  7  cents 
per  day  per  goat  might  safely  be 
reckoned. 

Valetta,  Malta. 


The  Collie. 

All  who  love  a  pure  bred  Scotch  col- 
lie (and  who  does  not  ?)  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  appreciative 
sketch,  by  R.  E.  Jones  of  Paducah, 
Ky.,  in  an  Eastern  exchange  : 

While  the  origination  of  this  im- 
proved sheep  dog,  the  all-purpose  stock 
dog,  the  king  of  all  drivers  and  herders, 
cannot  be  traced,  yet  it  is,  no  doubt,  a 
cross  of  the  best  known  sheep  dogs  of 
earlier  days,  which  are  all  classed  as 
the  race  of  wolf  dogs.  These  are  bred 
most  extensively  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica and  are  regarded  as  the  purest  and 
most  intelligent  of  all  breeds  of  dogs. 
The  collie  stands  18  to  24  inches  high, 
in  color  black  with  white  points  and 
collar.  These  are  the  most  popular 
colors,  while  they  are  bred  in  pure 
white,  or  white  with  tan  or  sable  spots 
on  head  or  body.  They  have  a  long 
pointed  nose,  flat  head  nicely  chiseled, 
ears  stand  well  up  with  tips  breaking 
forward,  eyes  very  bright  and  with 
human-like  expression,  tail  of  medium 
length  slightly  recurved  with  long  frill. 
In  coat  the  collie  has  long  shaggy  hair, 
with  abundant  breast  and  body  frill. 
In  disposition  they  are  similar  to  the 
old  English  sheep  dog,  which  in  my 
mind  are  their  far-back  ancestors,  very 
peaceable  among  themselves,  yet  very 
determined  in  their  charge  of  duty, 
always  ready  or  willing  to  drive  or 
watch  stock  of  any  kind.  Our  modern 
collie  has  made  great  advancement. 
Breeders  have  bestowed  great  atten- 
tion on  the  physical  developments  of 
our  modern  stock  dog,  and  availing 
himself  of  natural  variations,  by  careful 
selection  and  intercrossing,  molded  the 
collie  into  an  almost  perfect  form.  He 
has  also,  by  education,  developed  its 
moral  and  intellectual  capabilities  so 
that  the  collie  may,  in  this  respect,  be 
said  to  have  within  its  own  limits  kept 
pace  with  its  master's  advancements; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  a  cer- 
tain community  of  feeling  existing  be- 
tween collie  and  man  that  this  domestic 
animal  has,  since  the  earliest  time,  been 
regarded  as  the  companion  as  well  as 
the  humble  servant  of  mankind. 

There  are  few  passions  of  man  not 
shared  in  by  the  collie.  It  is  like  him, 
subject  to  anger,  jealousy,  envy,  love, 
hatred  and  grief;  it  shows  gratitude, 
pride,  generosity  and  fear.  It  sympa- 
thizes with  man  in  his  troubles,  and 
there  are  numerous  instances  on  record 
of  it  showing  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
tressed of  its  own  kind. 

The  collie  has  a  great  memory,  evi- 
dently assisted  thereto,  as  man  is,  by 
the  association  of  ideas;  that  it  is  not 
devoid  of  imagination  may  be  assumed 
from  the  fact  that  it  dreams,  following 
in  its  sleep  imaginary  herds.  Its  judg- 
ment is  often  singularly  correct;  while 
it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  a  religion, 
in  which  man  is  its  God,  and  his  will  its 
rule  of  conduct,  disobedience  to  which 
produces  an  evident  feeling  of  shame 
and  a  quiet  submission  to  punishment. 
It  shares  with  man  in  the  awe  of  the 
unknown,  and  the  most  courageous  col- 
lie will  often  tremble  at  the  sudden 
rustle  of  a  leaf.  While  the  possession 
of  such  facilities  has  rendered  him  fit 
above  all  other  animals  for  the  compan- 
ionship of  man,  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  characteristic  of  the 
collie  have  been  seized  upon  and  devel- 
oped to  their  utmost  by  breeders,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  use  the  collie  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes. 

In  England  and  America  our  modern 
collie  has  been  taught  to  drive,  herd 
and  look  after  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
horses  and  poultry,  these  being  their 
chief  occupation,  and  their  training  is 
exceptionally  easy  administered.  As  I 
said  above,  they  are  very  apt  and  have 
a  great  memory.  Once  shown  what  is 
wanted  of  them  it  is  always  done  that 
identical  way.  So  in  teaching  and 
training  like  a  child  use  the  correct 
method  from  the  start.  In  conclusion, 
I  will  say  no  household  is  complete  with- 
out a  collie,  whether  for  work  among 
stock,  a  watchdog  or  companion,  and 
let  me  say  here  I  would  never  raise  a 
child  or  children  without  a  collie.  My 
boy  has  enjoyed  more  pleasure  with  my 
many  collies  than  any  one  thing  of 
amusement  that  we  could  have  pur- 
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chased  for  him.  They  are  kind  and 
obedient,  always  anxious  to  amuse  and 
be  in  the  little  ones'  company. 

They  can  be  taught  to  drive  like  a 
pony  and  will  pull  them  about  in  a 
wagon,  which  seems  to  afford  them  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  child.  I  will  call 
attention  to  one  of  my  dogs,  Wellsbourne 
Pearl.  This  noble  old  lady  has  grown 
up  with  my  little  boy,  and  among  all 
the  collies  he  picked  her  as  his  choice 
and  has  always  been  her  most  devoted 
companion  and  she  his,  and  is  always 
ready  and  willing  to  accompany  him  in 
play  or  in  his  roams  about  the  farm, 
and  sorry  would  it  be  for  any  tres- 
passer to  interfere.  Among  the 
twenty-five  to  forty  collies  I  always 
have  on  hand,  not  a  dog  in  the  entire 
lot  but  I  would  trust  any  baby  with.  In 
all  my  experience  with  collies  I  never 
knew  one  that  would  offer  to  harm  a 
child  in  any  way.  It  seems  a  sense  of 
nature  with  them  that  a  child  cannot 
look  after  itself,  and  it  at  once  becomes 
a  part  of  their  duty  to  look  after  them. 
The  collie  may  well  be  termed  the  king 
of  the  canine  race. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Queries. 

By  E.  J.  Cheely,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College. 


A  STOMACH  TROUBLE. 

To  the  Editor:— In  the  spring  time 
of  the  year  it  commences  to  appear. 
Small,  hard  lumps,  as  large  as  a  marble, 
commence  to  appear  on  the  front  half  of 
the  body  and  shoulders  of  my  horse,  so  it 
makes  him  tender  when  I  work  him. 
Sometimes  they  go  away  and  then  come 
back  again;  but  he  does  not  appear  sick. 
What,  would  you  advise  me  to  do  to  or 
give  him? — Reader,  Kiugsburg. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

Give  a  good  purgative  (I  J  pint  raw 
linseed  oil),  feed  wet  hay,  carrots,  bran 
mashes,  and  give  a  tablespoon  of  salt- 
petre each  evening.  Apply  externally : 
Olive  oil,  8  ozs. ;  spirits  camphor,  2  ozs. ; 
alcohol,  2  ozs.  Dr.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by80",( 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  tor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  1s  half  the  herd.  It  Is  Important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 
Room  881,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROKDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  J2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOLSTErNS— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


1  HOWARD  "  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,?? 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  DURHAM8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


KKONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.   White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.  B.  CAKKIN  GTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE, 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHEST!  it 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn... 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


8.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran 
Cisco.  Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE 


■  ,  duo  oacrameu&u  si.,  oan  r  rau- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  POOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry 
Cures  all  common  ailments.    At  your  grocer. 


FOR  SALE. — 22  Thoroughbred  Southdown 
Ewes  and  a  Buck;  1  yearling  Berkshire 
Boar;  2  Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Heifers 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 


40-acre  alfalfa  and  poultry  ranch 
Poultry  fence  around  entire  forty 
Fine  place  for  turkevs.  Pumping  plant  Well 
improved.   FRANK  MORSE,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  J  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark   Pav  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reo'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31,  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Protect  Your  Cattle 
Against*  Anthrax 

(CHARBON) 

WITH 

pasteur  ANTHRAX VACCINE 


DISCOVERED  BY  PASTEUR  IN  1881 

The  Only  Safe  and  Reliable  Prevent- 
ive; Successfully  Used  on  Over 
30,000,000  Head. 

SPECIFY    PASTEUR    AND    SEE    THAT  THE 
LABEL  BEARS  OUR  TRADE  MARK. 

Tuberculin  ■ —  Mallein  ■ —  Antistreptococcic 
Serum  (Vet.)— Anti- Tetanic  Serum  (Vet.) — 
Rat  Virus  and  Blacklegine. 


i  WLLU I  PASTEURjv  ai 


f  I  ^STEUR^CCINE  CO^Lnxl! 

J 1  jgggg 44-1-5  WflBSSH  flVE^CHlCp60. aoTOS  J|j 
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FORT  WORTH  ROME  LILLE  MELBOURNE  LYONS  SYDNZr  COPEWKWSZN 
BRUSSELS  LIMA  BUDAPEST  BERLIN  BUENOS  AYRU  TURIN  MANILA 
AMSTERDAM  ST.  FETER3BlTRiJ  WTNOTPEO  MONTREAL  CALCUTTA  LISSOM 
HAVANA,  MEXICO  HONOLULU  RXO  JANEKO  BOMOKOKO  UOtl 
MADRID        STOCKHOLM  OEFEVA 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Wod,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  IX,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  33rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Kerkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W  S  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sevastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


PRANK    A.  MECHAm, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  the  kind  that  have  size  and  lay  lots 
of  eggs  when  they  are  high. 

WORLD'S  FAIR  WINNERS. 

Good  breeders  at  $3.00  and  up  for  hens.  $4  00  and 
up  for  males.  My  stock  will  please  you.  Write 
for  illustrated  folder. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 


wm 

19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SA>  TA 
BOSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Pair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ot  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Foisom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Foisom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 

Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD. 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal. 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win- 
ter months.    Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.   We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.   Prices  on  application. 


Write  for 
catalogue1 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  roods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 


commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  rtlWHr.  JYVfllNUPACTURED    By  ■— ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


n)  Creai 

7jT?JBBB|  Investl; 

hllSl^H  Tubula 

^^^V  holes— i 


We  want  you  to  know  Tubular 
Cream  Separators  as  they  are 


Investigate  the  low  can  and  enclosed  gears, 
m  Tubulars  have  neither  oil  cups,  tubes,  nor 
holes—they  oil  themselves.    They  have 
°.     *  w,*h°»>*  complicated  Inside  parts  — hold  the  world's  record  for  clean 

half 
unlike  all 


" '»  vipmpuLairu  iubiuc  pans— noiu  cue  world's  record  COT  cl< 

skimming,  durability,  capacity,  easy  turning  and  easy  washing— save  1 
the  work— greatly  increase  the  amount  and  quality  of  butter— are  wholly  unlike 
other  separators.   Write  for  catalog  11-131 


THE  SHARPL.ES  SEPARATOR  CO.: 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


Chicago,  111. 


Increase  Your  Profits 

What's  the  use  of  trying  to  skim  cream  with  a  lot  of  pans 
or  crocks,  no  end  of  hard,  tedious  work  and  then  lose  half 
to  fully  as  much  cream  as  saved  ?  Or  perhaps  vou  use  one 
of  those  tin-can  affairs  that  borrow  the  name  of  "Sepa- 
rators" but  forget  to  take  along  their  results.  Don't. 
There's  a  better  way— easier,  quicker,  far  more  profitable. 
absolutely  sure  and  perfectly  safe.    It  s  the  "U.  S."  way. 

Delhie,  Minn.,  June  6,  1905. 
"  I  purchased  a  No.  6  U.S.  Separator  Feb.  1,  1905,  and  sold  cream 
the  first  month  to  the  amount  of  $=,2.52,  the  product  of  8  cows.  1 
The  month  previous  to  Retting  the  Separator  the  8  cows  produced 
me  about  $25.  This  herd  of  cows  is  about  the  average  herd,  three 
of  them  being  heifers.    I  can  heartily  recommend  the  U.  S.  to  ' 
 all  wlto  want  a  first-class  Separator. — H.  A.  DRYER." 

110  per  cent  increase!  Prettv  profitable  investment,  wasn't  it?  Yet  only  one 
of  many  thousands  that  prove  the  "U.  S."  way  the  most  profitable  Isn't  it  worth 
investigating?  That  costs  nothing.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalog  No  550-A, 
which  will  tell  you  nU  about  it  and  show  you  how  and  wiiy  the  Improved 

U.  S.  Cream  Separators] 

MAKE  THE  LARGEST  PROFITS 

VERMONT  FARM    MACHINE  CO.,   BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT 

412  Prompt  Deliveries  from  18  Distributing  Warehouses  throughout  United  Suites  and  Canada 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


ARE  OUR 
SPECIALTY 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


we  are  placeo  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

8  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seatt.e 


Used  15  Years 

HflHr?**^ft  Spavins, 

|^F^  Ringbone, 

L^Lm^  M  \D4US\^k  Splints, 

■^Jf///VYZ*y>^B  Curbs, 

^^^njfji^^Pfl  Lameness. 

^^■^'■■^■■■■^■fcSSl^iMn^  The  cure  is 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

Henfryn,  Ont.,  Feb.  M.  1901. 
Dr.  B.  T.  KENDALL  CO.. 

(ientlemen:  I  have  used  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cur© 
for  15  years  and  have  always  found  it  food.  Saved  the 
life  of  several  horses  by  usinfc  your  "Treatise  on  the 
Horse"  as  a  guide.  Very  truly  yours, 

HHNRV  FOGAL. 

As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  -  r  la  .  Prlca 
$1;  6  for $6.  Ask  your. Irti^'i^t  for  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure,  ft]>o  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  hook  free, 
or  address 

DR.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOS  BURG  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Silo  Construction  and  Use. 


From  an  address  at  Southern  California  Farmers' 
Institutes  by  Mrs.  Minna  Eshleman  Shebman 
of  Fresno. 

Every  year  the  value  of  ensilage  as  a 
food  increases  in  our  opinion.  The  waste 
of  the  green  feed  in  filling  a  silo,  and 
again  in  feeding  it  out,  is  much  less  than 
the  loss  from  handling  brittle  hay.  We 
have  often  wished  for  a  simple  way  to 
estimate  how  far  the  loss  in  handling 
alfalfa  hay  would  go  toward  paying  for 
the  extra  hauling  of  it  when  put  into 
the  silo  green.  The  silo  is  cheaper  than 
a  hay  mow,  for  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  silo  of  350  tons  capacity  for  en- 
silage will  hold  only  thirty-one  or  thirty- 
two  tons  of  hay,  we  can  see  the  saving 
in  building  space;  or  if  a  good  barn  has 
been  already  built  the  silos  may  be 
placed  inside  and  the  expense  of  a  sec- 
ond roof  saved. 

The  Minnmvawa  Silos. — The  two 
silos  on  Minnewawa  ranch  were  built 
before  the  cheaper  form  of  stave  silo 
had  been  used  long  enough  to  demon- 
strate their  merits.  For  they  are  good 
and  they  are  cheap— so  cheap  that  no 
one  should  hesitate  to  put  one  up  for 
even  a  few  cows,  any  more  than  they 
should  hesitate  to  buy  a  small  separa- 
tor. To  our  minds,  both  are  a  necessity 
in  even  the  ten  cow  dairy. 

The  two  silos  seem  to  be  practically 
indestructible,  excepting  by  fire;  so  we 
are  not  likely  to  build  another  silo; 
yet,  if  occasion  demanded  a  third  one, 
it  would  be  built  in  the  cheaper  stave 
form. 

The  two  silos  are  of  wood,  built  en- 
tirely above  ground;  a  low  brick  and 
cement  foundation  wall  raises  the 
wooden  sides  18  inches  above  the  ground. 
The  interior  ground  surface  is  filled 
with  ri  or  s  inches  of  coarse  creek  sand 
placed  directly  upon  the  natural  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  If  it  were  not 
raised,  the  weight  of  the  ensilage  would 
depress  it  below  the  outside  surface, 
and  the  rain  water  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tra water  from  the  silage  would  be  held 
and  rot  both  the  ensilage  and  the 
building.  This  plan  is  practicable 
for  the  reason  that  we  are  free 
from  rats.  Where  they  abound,  a 
cement  floor  with  a  good,  sloping  drain 
must  be  used  to  keep  them  out,  or  they 
will  burrow  into  the  ensilage,  leaving 
long  tracks  of  moldy  feed  where  they 
have  admitted  the  air  from  the  outside. 

A  Square  Silo.— The  first  silo  we 
built  is  square,  or,  rather,  has  two 
square  pits  in  one  building.  It  is  32x16 
feet  and"  24  feet  high  from  the  sills  to 
the  roof-plate.  It  is  divided  into  two 
pits,  each  16x16  feet.  The  framework 
is  formed  by  standing  studdings  of  com- 
mon mountain  pine  on  end  every  14 
inches.  On  the  inside  the  corners  are 
braced  and  the  angle  reduced  by  plac- 
ing 3-foot  pieces  across  them,  while  the 
outside  form  is  left  square.  Inside  the 
rough  sheeting  boards  are  placed  hori- 
zontally close  together  over  the  sides; 
then  heavy  tarred  paper  is  put  on  and 
carefully  lapped  to  exclude  all  air;  over 
this  is  placed  the  surfaced  and  matched 
4-inch  lining  boards.  Outside  the 
sheathing  is  covered  with  rustic  and 
painted,  for  there  is  pride  taken  in  the 
appearance  of  the  farm  buildings  around 
Fresno.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  no 
one  can  afford  to  have  unpainted  build- 
ings for  the  dirt  to  lodge  on,  for  if  the 

>ner  permits  dirt  on  the  outside,  it  is 


hard  to  convince  the  men  inside  the 
building  that  "Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness." 

One  of  the  corners  of  each  pit  is 
fitted  up  as  a  chute  with  doors  opening 
inward,  one  after  the  other,  all  the  way 
down  the  side.  These  doors  are  closed 
as  the  silo  is  filled  and  tarred  paper 
placed  over  them,  then  sacks  nailed 
closely  on,  and  a  second  rough  door 
holds  them  pressed  in  firmly.  These 
doors  must  be  as  close  as  the  body  of 
the  silo  itself  or  the  air  will  enter. 

On  the  roof  of  the  silo  is  a  dormer 
window,  into  which  the  end  of  the  ele- 
vator carries  the  feed,  cut  in  2-inch 
lengths  by  the  cutter.  The  cutter 
stands  on  a  platform  raised  4  feet  from 
the  ground  and  is  power-driven.  The 
wagons  unload  either  onto  the  platform 
or  directly  on  the  traveling  table  of  the 
cutter. 

A  Round  Silo. — The  large  silo  is  30 
feet  high  and  26  feet  in  diameter.  It 
is  circular  and  stands  on  a  brick  foun- 
dation. It  is  built  the  same  as  the 
other,  except  there  are  no  corners  to 
cut  off  and  consequently  no  side  feed 
chute.  So,  in  removing  the  silage,  we 
send  it  down  outside,  using  a  long  can 
vas  sewed  into  a  cylinder,  or  sack,  with 
an  iron  hoop  in  each  end  to  keep  it 
spread,  one  resting  on  the  wagon  bed, 
the  other  at  the  door  nearest  the  level 
of  the  silage.  This  makes  the  loading 
of  the  wagon  easy  and  no  ensilage  is 
wasted.  In  the  East,  some  of  the 
dairymen  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  tar  the  inside  of  the  silo,  but 
let  the  acids  from  the  ensilage  eat  the 
lining  boards  and  destroy  them  in  four 
or  five  years.  Now  we  think  it  pays 
to  tar  every  year.  After  seeing  this 
opinion  in  print,  we  watched  to  see  just 
how  much  labor  it  was  to  tar  the  inside. 
The  two  16-foot  square  pits  of  the  small 
silo  took  4i  gallons  of  tar  and  10  gallons 
of  gasoline.  Texas  Sam  and  Missouri 
Joe  were  three  and  one-half  hours  put- 
ting it  on.  The  lining  boards  in  the 
silo  are  as  good  as  when  first  put  in, 
after  eight  years  of  service,  and  much 
of  the  time  this  small  silo  has  been  filled 
twice  a  year.  When  the  tar  is  properly 
cut  with  the  gasoline,  it  spreads  evenly 
and  dries  quickly,  and  in  two  or  three 
hours  all  odors  are  gone.  The  silo  can 
be  tarred  one  afternoon  and  filling 
begin  next  morning,  without  fear  of 
having  the  silage  taste  or  smell  of  tar. 

Another  reason  for  tarring  is  that 
the  ensilage  does  not  adhere  to  the 
sides.  When  the  tarring  has  been 
poorly  done,  the  ensilage  sticks  so 
closely  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  stiff 
broom  or  a  hoe  to  loosen  the  lumps  that 
have  moulded  fast  to  the  unprotected 
boards.  These  masses  weigh  from  one 
to  ten  pounds,  and  are  often  3  inches 
thick.  If  they  are  left  clinging  to  the 
sides  when  the  silo  is  filled,  there  will 
start  from  them  a  white  rot  that  will 
destroy  several  pounds  of  ensilage. 

Good  and  Bad  Silaoe. —  Nearly 
everyone  coming  to  see  our  silos  are 
ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  ensilage  and 
think  it  a  fermented  or  partly  decayed 
food,  when  really  it  is  simply  a  canning 
process  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
The  corn  heats  and  drives  out  the 
oxygen,  converting  the  starch  into 
sugar,  and  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  gas 
settles  down  to  help  exclude  the  air. 
If  the  sides  are  absolutely  air  tight  and 
the  ensilage  has  been  well  tramped 
down,  the  temperature  rises  rapidly. 
When  it  reaches  150°,  the  ferment  or 
bacteria  producing  it  are  destroyed; 
and  the  further  breaking  down  of  the 
starchy  matter  into  lactic  or  acetic 
acid  is  arrested.  As  it  cools,  the  coat- 
ing of  mould  appears  on  the  surface 
and  seals  it  air  tight.  This  makes 
bright,  sweet  silage,  loved  by  the  cows, 
filling  the  milk  pail  and  rolling  out  the 
butter  fat,  bringing  into  the  farm  home 
many  comforts,  and  into  the  lives  of  the 
children  the  advantages  of  education. 

In  California,  complaints  come  to  us 
of  silage  failing  to  keep;  of  its  being 
very  sour;  of  its  tainting  the  milk.  If 
it  fails  to  keep,  the  building  is  probably 
defective.  If  it  is  too  sour,  the  material 
or  food  stuff  was  not  sufficiently  matured 
when  placed  in  the  silo  and  could  not 
help  developing  into  vinegar,  just  as 
grape  juice  when  it  has  sufficient  sac- 
charine matter  makes  wine;  but  if 
reduced  to  12%  of   sugar  and  not 


checked  by  addition  of  alcohol,  it  makes 
vinegar. 

The  next  common  cause  of  failure  in 
California  is  putting  up  the  ensilage  too 
dry.  If  too  dry,  small  masses  of  mould 
will  appear  in  places  all  through  it. 
This  mould  does  not  seem  to  be  injurious 
to  cattle,  though  it  imparts  a  slight 
bitterness  to  the  taste  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  appreciate. 

If  the  silo  has  been  filled  too  fast,  the 
resultant  heat  often  makes  it  too  dry. 
To  distribute  the  moisture  evenly,  we 
have  a  J-inch  faucet  over  the  end  of  the 
carrier,  and  keep  a  small  stream  of 
water  flowing  constantly  on  the  cut 
food  as  it  is  carried  up  into  the  silo. 
We  never  fear  it  becoming  too  wet;  as 
the  silos  are  on  the  earth  without 
cement  floors,  the  absorption  is  per- 
fect. The  moisture  shows  on  the  ground 
2  or  3  feet  from  the  silo  a  couple  of 
weeks  after  the  filling  is  completed. 

Filling. — Now  about  filling  the  silos 
fast.  This  was  our  costliest  mistake, 
for  we  were  told  by  the  Eastern  author- 
ities to  fill  at  once.  Our  feed  stuffs 
are  drier  when  brought  in  than  in  the 
East,  and  the  dry  heat  at  Fresno  is 
also  intense;  so  the  outside  of  the  silo 
is  heated  to  over  100°  where  the  sun 
strikes  it  directly,  and  the  ensilage 
warms  up  with  internal  heat,  and  will 
scorch  and  turn  dark.  We  say 
"  scorch  "  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
for  in  the  darkened  sticky  mass  there 
is  quite  a  suggestion  of  burnt  molasses 
candy.  The  cows  will  eat  this  readily 
enough,  but  they  do  not  toss  their  tails 
in  the  air  and  race  to  the  mangers  as 
they  often  do  when  the  silage  is  sweet. 

By  filling  one  of  the  pits  of  the  silos 
half  full  and  then  filling  on  the  other  pit 
until  the  former  has  cooled  down  to  a 
temperature  not  too  hot  to  hold  the 
hand  in  about  a  foot  below  the  surface, 
all  danger  of  overheating  is  avoided. 
The  pit  is  then  filled  to  the  top  and  well 
tramped. 

It  is  particularly  important  not  to 


overheat  alfalfa  ensilage,  which  re- 
quires longer  to  cool  down  and  more 
tramping  to  make  it  keep  sweet  than 
is  needed  with  corn.  Peas  and  oats 
require  the  same  careful  handling. 
Corn  ensilage  is  so  easy  to  make  perfect 
that  it  would  seem  only  the  greatest 
carelessness  could  make  it  spoil. 

The  settling  of  the  ensilage  after  fill- 
ing shows  whether  it  has  been  well  put 
in.  Ten  feet  of  alfalfa  should  not  settle 
more  than  2£  feet;  oats  not  more  than 
3  feet;  barley  and  wheat  8j  to  4  feet; 
corn  about  2  feet.  If  the  first  filling 
settles  more  than  this,  the  men  tramp- 
ing should  be  watched  and  made  to 
tramp  the  sides  more  thoroughly.  If 
the  men  are  told  the  above  figures 
before  they  start  to  tramp,  they  will 
do  better  work.  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  we  gain  intelligent  co- 
operation by  letting  the  men  understand 
what  we  are  doing  and  why.  It  is 
more  peaceful  for  them  to  discuss  ranch 
facts  at  their  table  than  to  have  the 
teacups  and  plates  fly  through  the  air 
during  the  heated  disputes  over  religion 
and  politics. 

Ensilage,  like  alfalfa,  taints  the  milk 
from  the  outside  of  the  cow,  not  through 
her  body.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to 
feed  it  in  the  manger  outside  her  milk- 
ing barn.  After  the  cows  have  finished 
all  they  care  to  eat,  remove  the  remain- 
der to  the  calf  lot. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Worka 

308  California  St..  8»n  Francisco,  Oml. 


Telephone  Main  198. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  Fir.t  St.,  8»n  Fr.nciico,  C.I. 

"LAKE,  MOFFITT  A  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  Mo  FA  LL  *  CO   Portland,  Or 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Officers  of  California  State  Grange. 

Master  H.  C.  Raap.  Martinez 

Overseer  W.  V.  Griffith,  Geyserville 

Lecturer  H.  F.  Tuck,  Cupertino 

Steward  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Visalia 

Assistant  Steward  N.  H.  Root,  Stockton 

Chaplain  Mrs.  C.  W.  Emery,  Oakland 

Treasurer  Daniel  Flint,  Sacrameoto 

Secretary   

 Mrs.  L.  S.  Woodhams-Brasch,  Santa  Clara 

Gate  Keeper  S.  S.  Gladney,  Roseville 

Flora  Nellie  A.  Borrette,  Napa 

Pomona  Mrs.  F.  E.  Mitchell,  Campbell 

Ceres  Mrs.  Chas.  Williams,  San  Jose 

Lady  Assistant  Steward  

 Emily  L.  Burnham,  Healdsburg 

Organist  Mrs.  Carrie  Irish,  San  Jose 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Thos.  Jacob  Visalia 

J.  L.  Beecher  Stockton 

G.  W.  Whitaker  Bennett  Valley 

List  of  Granges  and  Officers. 

ALHAMBRA,  230  — M.,  H.  C.  Raap;  L.,  James 
Kelly;  Sec,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Raap.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Martinez. 

AMERICAN  RIVER,  172. — M.,  A.  D.  McDonell; 
L.,  Mrs.  Laura  Hansen;  Sec.  Miss  Carrie  Hansen. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.  from  Nov.  1  to  June  1,  7  P.  M  ,  June  1 
to  Nov.  1,  2  P.  M. 

ANTELOPE,  100.— M.,  R.  A.  Pryor;  L.,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Malloway;  Sec,  Miss  Sadye  Peterson.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  11  A.  m.,  school  house,  Sites. 

BENNETT  VALLEY,  16.— M.,  J.  M.  Talbot; 
L.,  P.  Hanson;  Sec.  John  Keppel.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M.,  Bennett  Valley  Grange  Hall,  near  Santa 
Rosa. 

BOWMAN,  327. — M.,  W.  H.  Curtis;  L.,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Burtsch<-r;  Sec,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Musso;  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  8  P.  M.,  Bowman. 

CAPITAL,  305. — M.,  W.  W.  Greer;  L  ,  Miss  Jessie 
Shaw:  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  Burnside.  1st  &  3d  Fri. 
eve.  8  p.  m.,  Daly's  Hall,  Oak  Park. 

CASTORIA,  322.— M.,  W.  B.  Mathews;  L.,  Seth 
W.  Morrill;  Sec,  Mrs.  Julia  Mathews.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  eve.,  French  Camp. 

DANVILLE,  85.— M.,  W.  E.  Stewart;  L.,  C.  E. 
Howard;  Sec,  Miss  S.  E.  Wood.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M.,  Danville. 

EDEN,  106.— M.,  H.  V.  Monsen;  L..  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Christensen;  Sec,  Miss  Olga  H.  Christensen.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  at  different  homes. 

ELK  GROVE,  86.— M.,  Fred  Sehlmeyer;  L..  Geo. 
Sehlmeyer;  Sec,  Miss  Florence  E.  Liemback.  1st 
&  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Elk  Grove. 

ENTERPRISE,  129.— M.,  George  Jones;  L.,  John 
Plummer;  Sec,  Edna  Jones.  1st  &  :jd  Sat.  eve., 
Enterprise  Grange  Hall,  Walsh's  Station. 

FLORIN,  130.-M.,  L.  C  Stewart;  L..  Melvina 
McFie;  Sec,  Miss  Susie  Cox.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Florin. 

GEYSERVILLE,  312.— M.,  Joseph  E.  Metzgar; 
L.,  Daniel  W.  Sylvester;  Sec,  Miss  Edna  Metzgar. 
2d  &4th  Sat.,  Woodmen's  Hall.  Geyserville. 

GLEN  ELLEN, 299. — M.,  Robt.  P.  Hill;  L.,  Chas. 
A.  Kennedy;  Sec,  Thos.  Johnson.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p. 
m.,  N.  S.  G.  W.  Hall,  Glen  Ellen. 

GOLD  HILL,  326. — M.,  R.  A.  Lafayette;  L.,  L.  C. 
Gage;  Sec,  Chas.  L.  Miller.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve.  8  p. 
M.,  Grange  Hall,  Gold  Hill. 

GRASS  VALLEY,  256. — M.,  O.  L.  Twitchell;  L., 
W.  H.  Bryan;  i-ec,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  7:30  P.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Grass  Valley. 

LINCOLN,  218.— M.,  Geo.  E.  Hyde;  L.,  Miss  A. 
Corpstien;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevens.  2d  &  4th  Fri. 
8  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Cupertino. 

MAGNOLIA,  261.— M.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gautier;  L., 
Wm.  Higgins;  Sec,  Miss  Gertrude  Higgins.  2d 
Sat.,  1  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Magnolia. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  332.— M.,  M.  Farrell;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Farrell;  Sec,  C.  P.  Berry.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  eve.,  Forester's  Hall,  Mountain  View. 

NAPA,  307.— M.,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Borrette;  L.,  D.  J. 
Brown;  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  A.  Borrette.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  1:30  P.  M.,  Masonic  Temple,  Napa. 

OAKLAND,  35.— M.,  D.  W.  Gilbert;  L.,  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Emery;  Sec,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Babcock.  1st  Sat  7:30 
p.  M.,  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Oakland. 

ORCHARD  CITY,  333. — M.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Abbott;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Waite;  Sec,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Putnam.  2d  & 
4th  Tues.  eve.,  Campbell. 

PETALUMA,  23.— M.,  A.  S.  Hall;  L.  Margaret 
A.  Ellis;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  McPhail  2d  &  4th  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M  ,  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Petaluma. 

POTTER  VALLEY,  115.— M.,  William  Eddie; 
L.,  Miss  Rose  Sides;  Sec,  W.  V.  Kilborune.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  Potter  Valley. 

PROGRESSIVE,  308.  — M.,  J.  D.  Silvia;  Sec, 
Emma  Brigham.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  Redmen's 
Hall,  Healdsburg. 

ROSEVILLE,  161.— M.,  E.  A.  Junior;  L.,  S.  S. 
Gladney;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2 
p.  M.,  Roseville. 

ROWENA.  330.— M.,  Robt.  E.  Phelps;  L  ,  W.  C. 
Newton;  Sec,  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Stiles.  Every  other 
Sat.  eve.  7  p.  m.,  Mt.  Hope  school  house,  Zachary. 

SACRAMENTO,  12.— M.,  C.  E.  Reese;  L.,  Mrs.  L. 
Dudley;  Sec,  Mrs.  Silas  Orr.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  1:30  p. 
M.,  Forester's  Hall,  Sacramento. 

SAN  JOSE.  10.— M.,  C.  R.  Williams;  L.,  Mrs.  E. 
Marcen;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  I.  Saunders.  Every  Sat. 
10:30  A.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  San  Jose. 

SANTA  ROSA,  17.— M„  T.  J.  Pilkington;  L.,Mrs. 
M.  M.  Gregory;  Sec,  Miss  F.  L.  Gamble.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  1:30  p.  M.  from  Oct.  1  to  April  1,  2  p.  m.  from 
April  1  to  Oct.  1,  Fraternity  Hall,  Santa  Rosa. 

SEBASTOPOL,  306. — M.,  Horace  Weeks;  L.,  Mrs. 
Bonham;  Sec,  J.  McKenzie.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M., 
Janson's  Hall,  Sebastopol. 

SELMA,  291— M.,  Donald  Patton;  L..  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Rhodes;  Sec,  Mrs.  O  L.  Abbott;  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  P. 
M.,  Vincent  Hall,  Selma. 

STOCKTON,  70.— M.,  Wm.  L.  Overhiser;  L.,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Leadbetter;  Sec,  N.  H.  Root.  Every  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Stockton. 

SUNNYVALE,  331. — M.,  J.  F.  Spaulding;  L., 
Nettie  M.  Fuller;  Sec.W.  C.  Beach.  2d& 4th  Tues. 
eve.,  Sunnyvale. 

TULARE,  198.— M.,  E.  Barber;  L.,  J.  Tuohy; 
Sec,  Mrs.  B.  I.  Morris.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  11a.m., 
Goldman's  Hall,  Tulare. 

TWO  ROCK,  152.— M.,  G.  W.  Gaston;  L.,  J.  L. 
Schwobeda;  Sec,  Mrs.  T.  G.  King.  1st  &  3d  Thurs.  2 
p.  M.,  Two  Rock  Grange  Hall. 

WEST  PARK,  335.— M.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Webb;  L., 
Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Sherman;  Sec,  John  S.  Dore. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY  POMONA,  2.— M.,  H. 

C.  Muddux;  L.,  J.  Holmes;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Still- 
son.  5th  Sat.  ot  months  having  same,  Forester's 
Hall,  Sacramento. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  POMONA,  4.— M., 
F.  H.  Babb;  L.,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Tuck;  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Worthen.  _  _ 

SONOMA  COUNTY  POMONA,  1.— M.,  P.  Hansen; 
•L.,  G.  N.  Sanborn;  Sec  ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Johnson.  3d 
Wed.  in  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

PENNGROVE,  337.— M.,  C.  E.  Parkinson;  Sec, 
F.  S.  Farquas.  _  .     „  t 

EL  VERANO,  315.— M.,  J.  F.  Tate;  Sec,  Mrs.  J. 

D.  Magnon. 


State  Grange  to  Meet  at  Napa. 

Arrangements  are  already  being 
made  for  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  at 
Napa,  beginning  October  3. 


THE   POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Relative  Value  of  Different 
Breeds. 


By  James  Dkvden  in  Bu'letin  No  92,  Utah  Ex- 
periT  ent  Station. 

Which  is  the  most  profitable  breed  ? 
is  a  question  that  is  more  frequently 
asked  probably  than  any  other.  It  is 
one,  however,  that  a  peaceably  inclined 
man  hesitates  about  answering-  or  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  upon.  However, 
the  writer  ventures  to  give  the  results 
of  several  years'  experiments  with  dif- 
ferent breeds  at  this  station,  believing 
that  they  are  of  value  as  tending  to 
show  characteristic  differences  in  egg- 
laying  capacity.  The  relative  merits, 
of  course,  of  the  different  breeds  can 
not  be  accurately  or  definitely  deter- 
mined by  any  series  of  experiment*,  but 
they  may  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the 
characteristic  differences  of  different 
types  of  fowls.  Our  experiments  show 
pretty  conclusively  that,  so  far  as  egg 
production  is  concerned,  the  question 
of  breeds  is  subordinate  to  the  question 
of  individuality.  There  are  good  and 
poor  layers  in  all  flocks,  and  the  range 
between  the  good  and  the  poor  is  very 
great,  the  records  at  our  station  show- 
ing a  range  of  from  no  eggs  a  year  to 
242,  and,  so  far  as  these  records  show, 
all  breeds  are  alike  in  this  respect. 
The  difficulty  in  selecting  the  good  lay- 
ers of  flock  for  breeding  stock  is  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  this  condition. 

Our  experiments  have  extended  over 
a  number  of  years,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  different 
strains,  of  each  breed,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  average  of  these  tests  will 
afford  some  indication  of  the  relative 
egg-producing  merits  of  the  breed  rep- 
resented. 

The  records  given  are  of  pullets,  or 
of  the  first  year's  laving.  The  breeds 
represented  were  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  The  experi- 
ments with  other  breeds  have  not  been 
continued  long  enough  to  warrant  com- 
parisons. 

In  yearly  egg  yield,  the  table  shows 
that  the  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes  are 
practically  equal,  the  former  averaging 
147  and  the  latter  149  per  fowl.  The 
lowest  record  made  by  any  pen  of  Leg- 
horns was  an  average  of  131  eggs  per 
fowl,  and  the  highest  191.  The  best 
record  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  was 
161  and  the  poorest  80,  the  average  of 
all  pens  being  125.  The  best  pen  rec- 
ord of  the  White  Wyandotte  was  201 
eggs  per  fowl  and  the  poorest  101,  the 
average  of  all  pens  being  56  to  78.9 
cents  worth  of  food  per  fowl  during  the 
year.  The  Wyandottes  ate  from  82 
cents  to  $1.12  worth  of  food  per  fowl, 
and  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  from 
57  cents  to  $1.26."  The  food  cost  of 
eggs  laid  by  the  Leghorns  was  from  4  1 
cents  per  dozen  to  7.1  cents,  averaging 
a  trifle  more  than  5  cents  per  dozen. 
The  eggs  laid  by  Wyandottes  cost  from 
6  cents  to  12.9  cents  per  dozen.  The 
food  cost  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  was  from  6.5  cents  to  12.4 
cents  per  dozen. 

The  table  also  shows  the  profit  per 
hen  on  food  eaten.  This  ranged  from 
16  cents  per  fowl  to  90  cents  for  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  averaged  51.1 
cents  profit.  With  Wyandottes  it 
ranged  from  19  cents  to  $1.78  per  fowl, 
and  averaged  88  cents.  With  Leg- 
horns the  poorest  pen  made  a  profit 
on  food  of  63  cents  and  the  best  pen  a 
profit  of  $1.79,  averaging  $1.12  per 
fowl. 

The  final  test,  the  per  cent  profit  on 
food,  shows  that  the  Leghorns  made  a 
profit  on  food  eaten  of  from  80%  to 
246%,  and  averaged  170%.  The  Wy- 
andottes made  a  profit  of  from  17%  to 
178%,  and  averaged  89%.  The  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  made  a  profit  of  from  22% 
to  97%  on  food,  and  averaged  58%. 

Some  Deductions. — The  results  given 


In  Actual  Use 

Keen  KutterQuality  tells  in  the  actual  use  of  the  tool.  Keen  Kutter 
Tools  are  not  retired  by  an  occasional  knot  or  tough  piece  of  mate- 
rial. They  are  made  to  stand  hard  work  and  lots  of  it.  They  are 
as  good  as  new  after  poor  tools  have  gone  to  the  scrap  heap.  The 

mtt  mm 

brand  coverr  a  complete  line  of  tools.  In  buying  any  kind  of  tool  just 
see  that  the  name  Keen  Kutter  is  on  it  and  von  have  assurance  of  full 
satisfaction.  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  Standard  of  America  for 
36  years  and  are  the  best  that  brains,  money  and  skill  can  produce. 

Some  ol  the  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools  are;  Axes,  TTanimers,  Hatchets,  Chisels, 
Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Bits.  Files,  Plane*.  l>rii\v  Knives  .Saws,  Scythes. 
Tinners'  Snips,  Scissors,  Shears,  Razon-.  etc. .  and  Knives  nf  all  kinds! 
If  your  dealerdoes  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools,  write  us  and  we  wili 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under  this 
Mark  and  Motto : 

"The  'Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  CAfter  the  Price  is 
Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 
St.  Louis,  V.  S.  A.  298  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLET. 


0.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO. 

523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

grade  Gas  and  Oil  Engines 
and  Centrifugal  Pumps, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN, 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Cyanide 
Plants  and  for  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 
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THE  CALLAHAN— The  Best  Gas  Engine  Made. 


EUREKA  GAS  ID  OIL  IE1S 


w 
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ARE    GOOD  EINGIINES. 

5  build  and  install  PUMPING  PLANTS  to  go  with  them.    ALL  SIZES 
FROM  1  TO  100  H.  P.    Let  us  figure  on  your  plant.    Information  free. 

BOYER    MACHINE  WORKS, 


O  W  ARD  STREET, 


SrtIN    ER/\  rVCISCO,    C/\  L. 


above  apply  only  to  the  laying  year. 
The  cost  of  raising  the  hen  to  laying 
age  is  not  taken  into  account,  nor  is  the 
value  of  the  hen  at  the  end  of  the  laying 
year. 

The  cost  of  feeding  the  Wyandottes 
was  about  50%  more  than  the  Leg- 
horns. We  have  made  no  experiments 
on  the  cost  of  raising  the  chicks  to  lay- 
ing age,  but  assuming  that  the  Leg- 
horn chick  eats  20  cents  worth  of  food 
up  to  laying  age,  it  should  cost  prob- 
ably 50%  more  to  raise  the  Wyandotte, 
or  say  30  cents.  For  every  pullet  there 
will  be  a  cockerel  to  raise  at  similar 
cost,  and  marketed.  At  five  or  six 
months  of  age  the  Wyandotte  cockerel 
will  weigh  about  twice  as  much  as  the 
Leghorn  cockerel,  and  should  bring 
about  twice  as  much  in  the  market. 
The  price  for  cockerels  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  condition  of  the  mar- 
kets in  different  sections,  upon  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  the  methods  used 
in  handling  and  marketing.  The  Wy- 
andotte cockerel  should  bring  50  cents 
and  the  Leghorn  probably  30  cents. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Wyandotte 


hen  will  be  worth  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  Leghorn  hen  in  the  markets,  or 
say  50  cents  for  the  former  and  25  cents 
for  the  latter.  This  will  make  a  total 
income  from  the  Wyandotte  of  $2.88, 
and  $.2.32  for  the  Leghorn,  including 
the  value  of  eggs  laid  and  amount  re- 
ceived for  cockerel  and  hen.  Deduct- 
ing from  this  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
Leghorn  cockerel,  the  pullet  and  the 
hen,  or  $1.05,  there  is  left  a  profit  of 
$1.27  for  the  Leghorn.  On  the  same 
basis  the  cost  of  food  for  the  Wyandotte 
cockerel,  pullet  and  hen  would  be  $1.60, 
which  deducted  from  the  income,  leaves 
a  profit  of  $1.28. 

The  calculation,  of  course,  must  be 
taken  with  reserve,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  the  prices  of  poultry  and  eggs  as 
well  as  of  food.  In  city  markets  better 
prices  could  undoubtedly  be  obtained 
for  eggs  than  were  received  in  our  local 
market,  our  results  being  computed  on 
local  market  prices.  On  the  farm  the 
food  cost  could  be  very  much  reduced. 
Chickens  can  be  raised  on  the  farm 
during  the  summer  months  at  a  very 
little  cost  for  food. 
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APDPUrP  TRAP  lU  AT  It'll  I  Q  Its  mighty  discouraging  to  buy  gopher  traps 
UUrnCn  I  nHl  InMI  r\ILI_0.  tuat  permitthegophertoescapeafterthetrap 
has  sprung.  If  you  have  used  other  traps  you  know  that  gophers  crawl  or  are  thrown  out  of  them 
and  the  gopher  that  has  been  caught  and  got  away  will  never  be  caught  again.  If  you  would 
take  no  chances  with  traps,  vou  should  investigate  the  merits  of  the 

IMPROVED  C.  V.  2-RING  GOPHER  TRAP. 

This  Is  a  patented  trap,  embodying  all  the  latest  improvements.  It  is  superior  to  the  Single 
ring,  as  well  as  the  Clutch  and  Claw  Traps,  for  the  double  ring  disables  the  gopher  und  holds  it 
securely,  allowing  no  possibility  of  escape. 

See  that  you  get  the  genuine  Improved  C  V.  2-Rlng.  Sold  everywhere  for  25c  ;  or  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  them,  send  us  his  name  and  25c.  for  sample  trap  or  12.50  for  a  dozen,  which 
we  will  forward  postpaid.      FALLS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  12  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  IDEAL 

Irrigator  Pump. 

THE  BEST,  SIMPLEST.  MOST 
DURABLE  AND  CHEAPEST 
PUMP  MADE. 

The  cut  represents  one  of  two  lu" 
pumps,  coupled  direct  to  electric 
motors.  Installed  at  the  Sanitary 
Reduction  Works,  this  city.  In- 
cluded in  the  same  installation 
were  also  two4"Centrifugal  pumps 
of  our  own  make. 

Van  Drake-Olsen  Machine  Works, 

308  Mission  St..  San  Francisco. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L» '^filiate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"Whei.  '*»  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    W7rite  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  tn  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  V. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A  jits,  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Uroadway,  Us  Angeles,  California. 


RICHARD'S  NEW 

(HAND 


ROTARY  PUMP. 

MODEL.) 


RICHARD'S 

Power,  Rotary,  Centrifugal, 
Deep  Well,  Oil  and  Windmill 

F»UMF»S. 


[No  Leathers. 

J.  C  Howlett  MachmeWorks, 

256  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IN/\TIOIN/\L  WOOD  FMF»E  CO. 

Wood 


Pipe 


L08  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  &  MATEC  ST8. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  KEDWDDD  OR 
SELECTED  PUGET  SOUND  YELLOW  FIR. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 


PUGET  SOUNO  OFFICE:  OLVMPIA,  WASH. 
A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  /BOOT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Portable  Buildings 

NO.  47.   STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  83£  in.  by  22  ft.  I  %  in. 
One  outside  and  two  inside  doors.  Three  windows.   Three  rooms. 
Shipping  weight,  4800  pounds.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS.       -      OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


Spencer's  full  circle  Box  Hay  Presses 
bale  more  hay  in  less  time  with  same 
help  than  any  two  horse  press  made. 

SPENCER'S  PRESSES 

make  large,  neat,  marketable  bales- 
make  them  faster.  Do  it  cheaper. 
Alligator  Box  Press  guaranteed  22 
tons  In  10  hours.  Hercules  Box  Press 
4  tons  per  hour.  We  prove  all  claims 
or  no  sale.  Write  us,  we'll  tell  you 
how.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  A.  SPENCER 
I>«  lul.i.  111 
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COCOZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

t  an  be  planted  live  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  30c;  10  lbs..  14.00,  post- 
paid . 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

acrflc    oast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rip* 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
tonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  D.  Rldeout.  Admlnlstratoroi  the  Estate 
of  H  J.  Glenn  at  Chlco.  Butte  County.  California 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 


Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  49  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  Chestnut  St  ,  Waterloo,  la. 


For  Rent,  Dairy  Ranch  of  225 
Acres  of  Alfalfa  Land,  Situated  in 
the  Salinas  Valley. 

Rent  reasonable;  good  Improvements;  plenty  water 
for  Irrigation;  one-half  mile  from  railroad  depot. 
Stock,  dairy  and  farming  implements,  and  hay  now 
on  the  ranch,  can  be  purchased  at  right  price  For 
further  particulars,  write  P.  O  Box  848,  Santa  Cruz. 

PARM  tVANTm     We  can  sell  your  farm 

r  Mn  m  i»hii  i  lu.  mis  fan.  if  you  win  give 

us  a  chance  to  do  so.  We  have  now  on  our  books 
2X10  clients  for  farms  and  stock  ranches.  Our  plan 
of  obtaining  buyers  Is  the  only  up-to-date  svstem. 
Write  to  us  for  description  blank  today,  if  you 
want  a  quick  and  certain  sale.  We  do  not  tack  on 
extra  commissions  and  thereby  spoil  the  sale  of 
your  place.  We  are  specialists  in  handling  country 
property,  hence  our  great  success.  List  your  place 
at  once  before  our  next  catalogue  is  printed. 
BURR-PADDON  CO.,  42  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

ROSS    McM AHON 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 

Tents  Rented. 
Bags.  Tents.  Awnings,  Hammocks  and  Covers. 
36  MARKET  STREET. 

Phone  Bush  85K.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RANCH  FOR  SALE. 


2000  Acres  of  the  best  land 
in  Madera  county,  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  All  under  cultivation.  The  whole  tract  can  be 
irrigated.  This  is  an  exceptionally  good  parcel  of  land,  and  will 
pay  large  returns  on  the  money  invested.  The  improvements 
are  good,  consisting  of  Dwelling  House,  large  Barns,  Granaries, 
and  modern  Creamery.  Well  stocked  with  Horses,  Cattle  and 
Hogs,  and  full  complement  of  Farming  Implements.  Must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  For  particulars,  apply  to  D.  WILSON 
313  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


fiDADP  PEACH,  BERRY,  and  >11  RACl'PTC 
UKrtrc,  kinds  0f  FRUIT  SHIPPING  l->^Oa\.C  1  J 

VKNKER    HAKKKLS,    OOFFKE   AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANKi 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 

BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
JACKSON. 1 23  California  SI.  San  Frincluo 


not  I! 
1  from  // 
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By  fertilization,  thorough  and  constant  cultivation,  severe  and  intelligent 
pruning,  the  trees  are  kept  strong  and  thrifty  and  in  condition  to  produce 
the  very  largest  and  finest  fruits. 

After  the  fruit  has  set  and  grown  to  the  size  of  hickory  nuts,  nature  is 
assisted  by  carefully  thinning  the  trees — that  is,  picking  off  a  majority  of  the 
fruit,  and  leaving  the  balance  so  uniformly  distributed  over  the  tree  that  each 
twig  and  branch  will  bear  its  just  proportion  of  the  burden.  After  the  fruit 
has  grown  to  maturity,  skilled  men  are  sent  into  the  orchard  to  select  from 
each  tree  only  such  fruit  as  has  reached  that  highly  colored,  rich,  juicy,  lus- 
cious condition.  This  is  done  each  day  during  the  season  until  all  has  been 
picked  in  just  exactly  the  right  degree  of  ripeness.  After  the  fruit  is 
picked  it  is  immediately  taken  to  the  cannery  in  wagons  having  the  most  del- 
icate springs,  and  over  roads  that  are  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  carefully  watered 
and  free  from  dust.  After  the  fruit  is  weighed  into  the  cannery  it  is  care- 
fully and  skillfully  graded,  selecting  only  such  as  reach  a  high  standard,  and 
sending  the  rest  to  the  drying  ground  to  be  dried  in  the  sun. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  process  by  which  fruit  of  high  quality  is  taken 
directly  from  the  trees  to  the  cans  without  injury  by  delay  or  transportation. 
It  is  an  idea  which  many  tried  to  embody  in  their  work,  but  few  succeeded 
because  of  the  commercial  difficulty  of  combining  growing  and  manufac- 
turing, accumulating  capital  therefor  and  handling  the  manufactured  pro- 
duct on  a  large  scale  successfully.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Plickinger  Com- 
pany that  they  have  accomplished  this  result. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  show  by  the  aid  of  the  camera  the  work  of  thin- 
ning apricots,  reducing  the  burden  of  the  tree  and  increasing  the  size  of  the 
fruit,  to  which  we  shall  refer  farther  as  opportunity  offers. 


Branch  of  an  Apricot  Before  Thinning;  Note  the  Fruit  Hanging  in  Clusters. 
Growing  Good  Fruit. 


There  is  one  large  establishment  in  California  which  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  feasibility  of  combining  under  one  management  the  growing,  canning 
and  drying  of  fruit  on  a  large  scale.  The  late  J.  H.  Flickinger  of  San  Jose 
believed  it  possible,  and  proceeded  to  realize  his  conception,  and  his  reward 
was  to  see  the  demonstration  of  his  idea  in  a  horticultural  and  commercial 
success  which  has  itself  become  his  enduring  monument.  Upon  his  lamented 
death  a  few  years  ago,  the  J.  H.  Flickinger  Company  was  organized,  and  the 
business  which  he  established  has  been  continued  and  expanded  as  he  intended 
that  it  should  be  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Graham  as  manager  and  those  associated  with 
him.  The  establishment  and  its  output  are  a  credit  to  the  State,  and  the  lat- 
ter enters  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  An  illustrated  monograph  has 
recently  been  issued,  which  enables  one  to  understand  more  fully  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  business  has  been  built  up  and  the  means  employed.  It 
shows  both  growing  and  manufacturing  branches  of  the  establishment,  and  its 
issuance  should  prove  of  much  business  advantage. 

What  particularly  interests  us  at  this  time  is  the  breadth  and  exactness 
of  the  growing  operations.  The  foundation  principle  is  that  fruit,  to  reach 
its  highest  degree  of  excellence,  must  be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree;  and 
then  to  retain  its  rich,  luscious  flavor,  must  be  processed  almost  immediately. 
To  attain  this  end  the  company  planted  its  own  orchards,  covering  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  acres,  with  the  choicest  variety  of  fruit  trees  of  the  follow- 
ing kinds:  Cherries,  apricots,  plums,  peaches,  pears,  and  prunes,  and  estab- 
lished its  canning  and  drying  plant  in  the  very  midst  of  these  trees,  keeping 
constantly  in  mind  the  necessity  of  producing  only  the  finest  fruits,  and 
sparing  no  expense  to  achieve  this  result. 


The  Same  Branch  After  Thinning;  Note  the  Difference  in  Fruit  Clusters 
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The  Week. 

Summer  has  progressed  fairly  this  week  and  condi- 
tions remain  much  as  noted  in  our  last  issue.  We 
are  now  less  than  a  month  from  the  State  Fair  and  a 
word  of  exhortation  may  be  timely.  As  stated  before 
in  these  columns,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  both 
needs  and  deserves  the  interest  and  help  of  the  peo. 
pie.  The  directors  are  laboring  under  disadvantages 
in  their  effort  to  hold  an  exhibition  under  the  new 
law,  which  prohibits  book  making  and  pool  selling  on 
the  fair  grounds,  because  these  shady  interests  pay 
well  for  the  evil  they  do  and,  therefore,  help  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. We  fully  believe  their  money  is  tainted  and 
the  State  should  not  profit  by  it,  and  that  is 
the  theory  of  the  new  law.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  only  fair  that  those  who  believe  the  society 
should  proceed  without  this  income  should  do  what 
they  can  to  draw  out  good  money  to  take  the  place 
of  the  bad.  In  other  words,  as  we  are  to  have  a 
clean  fair,  everyone  who  believes  in  it  should  help  in 
some  way  to  make  a  clean  fair  prosperous.  This  can 
be  done  by  exhibition  of  good,  attractive  stuff, 
by  increasing  gate  money  by  patronage,  and 
by  helping  the  local  organizations  who  are 
getting  up  county  exhibits,  etc.  It  is  not  quite  right 
to  proclaim  against  a  bad  thing  and  allow  a  good 
thing  to  perish  for  lack  of  support.  Activity  in  the 
leg  muscles  against  evil  is  good  provided  it  is  accom- 
panied by  activity  of  the  finger  muscles  in  the  region 
of  the  pocket.  We  have  a  thoroughly  good  man 
at  the  head  of  the  thing,  Senator  Rush  of  Solano 
county,  and  a  good  lot  of  men  associated  with  him. 
but  what  can  they  do  without  the  people  to  support 
their  efforts  ? 

Of  course,  there  will  be  gambling  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fair.  The  Sacramento  Union  says:  "In  sport- 
ing circles  there  is  a  well-developed  understanding 
that  pools  are  to  be  sold  near  the  entrance  to  the 
race  track.  If  return  checks  are  not  issued  a  high 
building,  something  like  the  Tower  of  Babel— high 
enough  to  overlook  the  track— may  be  erected."  All 
right;  that  is  just  what  is  wanted.  If  the  evil  is 
actually  cast  out  of  the  fair  grounds,  that  will  do  for 
the  present.  If  they  build  a  Tower  of  Babel,  they  will 
be  confounded  just  as  the  people  were  who  built  the 
ill  fated  prototype  thereof.  If  we  can  get  the  gam- 
blers out  from  under  the  grandstand  and  out  from 
under  the  noses  of  the  people  who  sit  thereon  and 
high  up  in  the  air  by  themselves  a  great  gain  will  be 
registered.      The  trouble  has  been  that  blacklegs 


and  swindlers  and  all  other  kinds  of  shady  people 
practiced  their  nefarious  business  in  the  shadow  of 
everything  inside  the  gates.  Let  the  fair  be  made 
clean  inside  first;  the  outside  will  be  cared  for  later. 

The  directors  seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  get 
things  in  shape.  The  new  racecourse  is  practically 
completed,  so 'far  as  grading  and  surfacing  is  con- 
cerned, and  particular  effort  will  be  directed  to  mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  fastest  tracks  in  the  West.  Some 
may  think  that  in  order  to  get  a  clean  fair 
it  is  necessary  to  prohibit  racing.  Our  view 
is  different.  Speed  contests  are  as  necessary 
as  other  demonstrations  of  quality  in  animals, 
and  everything  should  be  secured  to  have  them 
of  the  best.  They  must  be  clean  and  fair  and  all  low 
devices  thrown  out.  If  professional  gambling  goes 
up  on  the  Tower  of  Babel  there  will  be  a  better 
chance  for  this.  Aside  from  the  track  construction 
the  permanent  buildings  are  being  hurried  to  com- 
pletion, but  of  those  there  will  not  be  a  sufficient 
number  to  house  all  the  stock  that  will  be  entered 
for  exhibition  and  in  the  races.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  erect  temperary  stables,  but  Secretary  Albert 
Lindley  states  that  these  temporary  quarters  will  be 
far  better  than  those  which  did  service  so  many 
years  at  the  old  racetrack.  Pavilion  affairs  are  also 
receiving  due  attention. 

Wheat  futures  have  drifted  downward  a  little,  but 
spot  prices  are  unchanged  and  export  inquiry  is 
arising.  Barley  is  arriving  freely,  but  holds  value 
well.  Oats  are  mostly  of  low  grade,  buyers  shy  and 
quotations  nominal.  Rye  is  held  above  buyers'  views 
and  little  is  done.  Old  crop  beans  are  being  rapidly 
cleaned  up  and  prices  are  advanced.  Millfeeds 
are  also  scarce  and  higher.  Hay  receipts  fill  up  all 
available  space  and  everything  but  fancy  wheat  suf- 
fers. Meats  are  unchanged,  though  beef  seems 
weaker  and  mutton  stronger.  Butter  and 
cheese  are  firm,  although  receipts  are  quite 
free.  Eggs  are  advanced  slightly  and  firmer 
all  around.  Poultry  has  improved;  even  small 
broilers  are  going  well.  Potatoes  are  still  in  large 
supply  and  good  quality,  but  low  in  price.  Onions 
are  held  up  by  the  Australian  shipping  demand, 
which  may  soon  be  over.  Citrus  fruits  are  doing 
well  and  deciduous  fruits  are  helped  by  the  can- 
ners,  who  are  buying  freely,  as  prices  suit  them. 
Dried  fruits  are  in  good  shape,  in  some  cases  consid- 
erably improved.  Old  stock  almonds  and  walnuts 
have  sold  briskly  this  week  and  new  almonds  will 
soon  appear.  Honey  is  in  good  supply  and  unchanged. 
Hops  are  weak,  and  the  situation  undetermined  yet. 
Wool  is  only  handled  in  a  small  way.  Growers  are 
averse  to  contracts,  and  propose  to  test  the  market 
by  large  offerings  at  central  sales. 

An  interesting  system  of  investigation  is  now 
going  on  along  the  Yuba  river.  J.  D.  Guthrie 
and  Herbert  O.  Stabler,  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  are  studying  the  effect  of 
forests  on  stream  flow.  The  Yuba  river  pre- 
sents excellent  opportunities  for  study  of  this 
subject,  as  the  two  forks  are  entirely  different,  one 
being  heavily  forested  and  the  other  being  denuded. 
On  the  south  fork  it  is  claimed  about  75%  of  the  rain- 
fall goes  off  in  flood  waters,  there  being  no  forests  to 
hold  the  snow  and  water  and  allow  it  to  find  its  way 
into  the  stream  gradually,  lasting  into  the  spring  and 
summer  months. 

It  will  be  a  good  idea  to  go  to  St.  Helena  on  August 
18th  and  19th,  as  the  California  Viticultural  Club 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting.  Friday  afternoon  the 
election  of  officers  will  take  place  and  the  future 
work  of  the  club  will  be  discussed.  The  following 
sessions  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  and 
the  discussion  of  matters  of  interest  to  the  viticul- 
tural industry.  Not  only  members  of  the  California 
Viticultural  Club,  but  all  those  interested  in  viticul- 
ture or  the  viticultural  industries  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Charles  Keane  of  Sacramento,  State  Veterina- 
rian, has  been  at  the  Napa  State  Hospital  farm  con- 
ducting important  experiments  on  cattle.  He  is 
investigating  into  the  practicability  of  immunizing 
cattle  against  tuberculosis  by  injecting  into  the  jugu- 
lar veins  of  calves  a  pure  culture  of  human  tubercle 
bacilli. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Spray  for  Brown  Apricot  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  treatment  for 
the  brown  apricot  scale?— Reader,  Mountain  View. 

The  parasite  comys  fusca  has  a  good  reputation 
for  checking  the  scale,  but  all  do  not  find  it  adequate, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  spraying  must  be  resorted 
to.  The  experiments  conducted  last  year  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Quayle,  of  the  University  Experiment  Station,  indi- 
cated the  resin  compound  as  most  effective  against 
this  scale.  The  formula  recommended  by  Mr.  Quayle 
is  as  follows: 

Resin  10  pounds 

Caustic  soda  (76%)   3  pounds 

Fish  oil   \%  pounds 

Water  50  gallons 

The  resin  is  broken  up  into  small  lumps  and, 
together  with  the  caustic  soda,  is  pliced  in  the 
boiler  with  3  or  4  inches  of  water.  The  mixture 
should  be  stirred  occasionally  until  the  resin  is  dis- 
solved. About  one-fourth  of  the  water  should  be 
added,  and  at  the  end  of  a  half  hour  after  it  has 
begun  to  boil  it  is  ready  for  the  spray  tank,  when 
the  rest  of  the  water  is  added.  The  wash  when 
ready  for  use  is  a  black-looking  liquid,  resembling 
strong  coffee  in  appearance.  There  is  no  grit  or 
heavy  materials  present,  and  it  sprays  very  readily 
through  any  kind  of  nozzle.  It  does  not  require  stir- 
ring in  the  tank,  unless  a  portion  of  the  oil  comes  to 
the  surface.  Usually  this  amount  is  very  small,  but 
if  there  is  a  quantity  it  should  be  stirred  up  well  with 
the  other  materials.  The  wash  when  applied  warm 
gives  no  trouble  in  the  nozzles;  but  the  precaution 
should  be  taken,  when  through  using  at  night,  to  run 
hot  water  through  them  in  order  to  prevent  the 
resin  from  remaining  in  the  parts  of  the  nozzle  and 
hardening.  Since  the  brown  apricot  scale  is  situated 
on  the  under  side  of  the  smaller  twigs,  the  spray 
should  be  applied  from  below— that  is,  the  undershot 
spray  should  be  used.  From  their  situation  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  reach  every  scale,  but  spraying 
to  the  very  tips  of  the  twigs  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  It  is  unnecessary  to  spray  the  trunk 
and  larger  branches  for  this  scale,  hence  the  bulk  of 
the  spray  should  be  directed  to  the  smaller  twigs. 
In  order  to  reach  the  scales  on  the  lower  branches, 
the  spray  should  be  thrown  at  an  angle  with  the 
axis  of  the  rod,  an  angle  of  about  45°  being  found  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory. 

Sheep  on  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  ask  for  information  in 
regard  to  raising  sheep  on  alfalfa  pasture  on  a  small 
scale  for  home  consumption.  Will  sheep  do  well  on 
alfalfa,  and  will  it  do  to  keep  a  few  pigs  on  the  same 
pasture  with  them  ?  What  breed  of  sheep  would  be 
best  as  a  mutton  as  well  as  for  wool  ?  About  how 
many  sheep  can  be  kept  per  acre  on  good  alfalfa  ? 
Are  sheep  liable  to  bloat  on  alfalfa? — Subscriber, 
Bakersfield. 

Sheep  can  certainly  be  grown  on  a  small  place  for 
home  consumption,  and  for  profitable  sale  also,  on 
alfalfa,  and  sheep  and  pigs  will  run  together,  although 
they  would  thrive  better  apart.  The  breed  which  is 
most  popular  in  California  at  the  present  time  for 
mutton  purposes  is  the  Shropshire.  How  many  sheep 
can  be  kept  to  the  acre  depends  upon  how  much 
extra  feed  is  given  them,  for  they  should  be  given 
grain  hay,  or  grain  and  straw,  or  some  other  coarse 
forage  with  alfalfa.  Sheep  are  quite  liable  to  bloat. 
On  a  small  place,  where  one  is  doing  his  own  work,  it 
would  probably  be  much  better  to  keep  the  sheep  up 
in  a  feed  lot,  and  cut  and  carry  the  alfalfa.  In  this 
way  you  can  get  much  more  weight  of  alfalfa  from 
the  same  acreage,  and  by  allowing  the  cut  alfalfa  to 
wilt  before  feeding  and  to  keeping  dry  feed  within 
reach,  the  danger  of  bloat  is  overcome. 

A  Simple  Experiment. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  an  orchard  in  which  there 
are  places  where  the  trees  do  not  do  as  well  as  in 
other  places.  Do  they  need  fertilizers?  How  shall 
I  find  out  what  they  need? — Grower,  Napa. 

The  best  way  to  proceed  would  be  to  make  appli- 
cation of  stable  manure  this  fall  to  one  of  the  places 
which  you  apprehend  needs  fertilization,  and  note 
the  results  of  such  application  in  the  thrift  of  the 
tree  and  the  character  of  the  fruit  as  compared  with 
a  similar  place  to  which  you  make  no  application. 
Trees  very  often  give  the  best  evidence  of  what  they 
need,  consequently  this  simple  experiment  to  give 
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the  trees  an  opportunity  to  talk  for  themselves  is 
respectfully  suggested.  It  is  possible  that  these 
defective  places  are  underlaid  by  rock  or  gravel  too 
near  the  surface.  If  so,  you  can  find  out  that  by  dig- 
ging, and,  if  so,  they  probably  need  some  water  in 
summer,  as  well  as  fertilizing. 


Brome  Grass— Foothill  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  brome  grass  (Bromis  iner- 
mis)  grow  and  prosper  in  the  soil  and  dry  atmosphere 
of  Placer  county?  I  understand  that  this  kind  of 
grass  does  not  need  much  moisture,  and  will  do  well 
in  a  dry  country.  If  so,  what  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  sow  it?  Do  cherries  require  irrigation  up 
here,  or  do  perhaps  the  rains  of  winter  and  spring 
suffice?  Please  let  me  know  the  names  of  some  of  the 
early  peaches  and  plums  which  do  not  need  irriga- 
tion. Do  grape  vines  require  summer  irrigation? — 
New  Comer,  Placer  county. 

Brome  grass  will  start  readily  if  sown  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  moistened  by  the  fall  rains,  and  will 
maintain  very  satisfactory  growth  all  during  the 
winter.  It  should  certainly  have  the  advantage  of  a 
fall  start.  It  will  keep  green  quite  late  in  the 
spring,  and  unless  the  situation  is  too  dry  will  main- 
tain its  life  in  the  root  and  start  again  from  the  old 
root  when  the  next  fall  rains  come,  but  the  slopes  of 
the  foothills  and  the  plains  of  the  valley  are  apt  to 
become  so  dry  in  summer  that  the  grass  cannot 
survive.  For  this  reason,  although  the  grass  is  very 
resistant  of  drought,  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  the 
driest  California  situations.  It  may  be  added  that 
we  have,  as  yet,  discovered  no  grass  which  can  be 
relied  upon  to  make  permanent  pastures  in  the  driest 
situations  in  California. 

Cherries  do  require  irrigation  in  your  district,  ex- 
cept possibly  on  low  lands,  river  bottoms,  etc., 
where  the  soil  is  very  deep  and  moisture  constantly 
within  reach.  On  uplands  they  certainly  require 
adequate  irrigation,  although  excessive  use  of  water 
is  detrimental  to  them.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
other  fruits  which  will  be  successful  without  irriga- 
tion in  ordinary  foothill  situations. 


Gumming  of  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  Royal  apricot  trees 
which  appear  to  be  dying  of  some  disease  which  I  do 
not  understand.  The  trees  are  three  years  old, 
growing  vigorously,  and  have  been  perfectly  healthy 
until  this  year.  The  difficulty  affects  first  one  limb 
and  then  another,  and  acts  much  like  gum  disease  on 
oranges  and  lemons.  Gum  issues  from  the  limb  near 
the  trunk,  the  limb  begins  to  wither  and  dies  in 
about  two  weeks  from  the  time  it  is  first  affected. 
What  is  the  disease  and  what  can  I  do  for  it? — 
Grower,  Folsom. 

The  gumming  of  trees  is  not  in  itself  a  disease,  but 
is  usually  the  sign  of  some  injury  to  the  roots,  some- 
times resulting  from  too  much  water  in  the  soil  and 
sometimes  resulting  from  too  little,  because  anything 
which  destroys  the  fine  root  hairs  interferes  with  the 
thrift  of  the  tree,  causing  gumming  and  death  of 
branches  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  tree.  In  the 
foothills  there  is  sometimes  difficulty  from  the  excess- 
ive heat,  especially  where  the  ground  was  allowed  to 
become  hard  and  is  very  highly  heated  by  the  inte- 
rior sunshine.  There  is  no  cure  for  any  of  these 
troubles,  except  to  correct  the  soil  defect,  whatever 
it  may  be.  Sometimes  the  removal  of  the  branch 
which  seems  to  be  dying  assists  the  balance  of  the 
tree  to  recover,  and  trees  properly  cut  back  some- 
times become  satisfactory  afterwards.  There  is  no 
application  which  can  be  expected  to  be  effective. 

Shrunken  Grain  for  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  inclosed  a  sample  of 
our  wheat  in  this  section.  I  have  kept  this,  my  best, 
for  seed  wheat.  Will  this  wheat  grow  and  mature 
like  plump  wheat?  If  not,  what  percentage  do  you 
estimate  would  grow?  If  a  good  per  cent  of  it  will 
grow  and  mature,  would  I  have  to  sow  any  more 
pounds  per  acre?  The  kernel  being  so  small,  would 
there  not  be  a  much  greater  number  to  the  pound? 
An  answer  would  not  only  greatly  oblige  myself,  but 
a  good  many  other  farmers  here  who  have  been  dis- 
cussing this  question.  Can  you  tell  us  any  way  to 
get  the  cheat  out  of  this  kind  of  grain?— Grower, 
Dixon. 

The  wheat  is  very  badly  shrunken.  All  experi- 
ments, so  far  as  we  know,  have  shown  a  clear  ad- 
vantage in  using  good  plump  wheat  for  seed,  rather 
than  shrivelled  grain.  Such  seed  gives  a  stronger, 
more  deeply  rooting  plant,  which  is  able  to  endure 
more  hardship,  and  the  product  from  good,  plump 


grain  rather  than  from  shrivelled  grain,  in  such 
comparative  experiments,  is  always  greater  and 
better.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  California 
where,  if  the  season  is  very  favorable  and  the  sow- 
ing early,  a  good  crop  has  been  made  from  shrivelled 
grain,  but  the  chances  are  against  it.  The  amount 
of  seed  used  need  not  be  increased.  If  you  sow 
same  weight  or  bulk  per  acre  you  will,  of  course,  get 
a  great  many  more  grains,  and  this  would  be  all  the 
allowance  which  you  would  need  to  make  for  the  fail- 
ure of  some  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  can 
get  strong  seed  without  too  great  sacrifice,  it  seems 
to  us  the  investment  would  be  justified  and  your 
chance  of  satisfactory  returns  next  year  much  bet- 
ter. It  would  be  very  interesting  if  you  would  sow 
a  small  piece  with  this  seed,  even  if  you  do  conclude 
to  get  better  seed  for  the  main  sowing,  in  order  that 
you  could  see  exactly  what  the  difference  in  results 
is.  As  for  the  separation  of  the  cheat  seed,  we 
know  of  no  way  except  floating  it  off  by  throwing 
the  seed  into  water. 

More  Facts  About  Corn  Silage. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  article  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman  in  your  last  issue 
and  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  Mrs.  Sherman 
would  add  to  the  valuable  information  she  has  given 
us  some  data  about  the  corn  used  for  silage.  What 
variety  was  sown  and  how  and  when  ?  How  was  it 
harvested  and  is  irrigation  necessary  in  the  great 
heat  of  our  interior  valleys  ?  What  chance  would 
one  have  of  raising  good  silage  corn  on  a  good  quality 
of  sandy  loam,  unirrigated,  in  the  vicinity  of  Davis- 
ville? — Dairy  Farmer,  Davisville. 

We  shall  publish  next  week  another  installment  of 
Mrs.  Sherman's  very  valuable  address  on  corn  grow- 
ing, corn  silage,  etc.,  and  it  will  answer  several  of  the 
above  questions.  It  must  be  understood  that  corn 
does  not  like  drouth  either  in  the  air  or  soil  and 
especially  not  in  both.  If  you  should  plow  early  and 
harrow  often  enough  to  keep  the  surface  loose,  hold 
all  the  moisture  and  plant  corn  as  early  as  is  safe, 
you  ought  to  make  a  good  deal  of  silage  corn  at 
Davisville  without  irrigation.  Do  not  try  it,  however, 
on  a  dry  year.  Grow  sorghum  which  Mrs.  Sherman's 
article  next  week  will  describe. 


Cast-off  Clothes  of  Tent  Caterpillars. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  you  will  find  some 
cocoons  of  some  insect  that  I  found  under  my  prune 
trees,  on  the  ground.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
they  are. — A.  E.  B.,  Healdsburg. 

The  empty  cocoons  which  you  find  under  your  trees 
are  the  cast-off  garments  from  which  the  parents  of 
the  tent  caterpillars  have  emerged.  These  moths 
are  now  busily  occupied  in  laying  eggs  around  the 
smaller  twigs  of  the  trees,  making  a  continuous  band 
or  girdle  around  the  twigs,  and  these  clusters  can 
often  be  seen  during  the  pruning,  and  whenever  dis- 
covered should,  of  course,  be  destroyed. 


To  Kill  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  let  me  know  the  best  rem- 
edy for  removing  grass,  and  to  prevent  it  growing 
where  it  is  not  wanted. — Gardener,  Bakersfield. 

We  know  of  nothing  better  than  petroleum  to  re- 
move grass  from  places  where  it  is  not  wanted,  but 
this  will  also  kill  all  other  plants,  and  make  the  land 
barren  for  some  time,  probably.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  application  of  salt  or  arsenic;  both  of  these  are 
good  weed  killers,  but  kill  the  soil  also.  We  know  of 
nothing  but  mechanical  means,  old-fashioned  hoeing, 
etc..  to  distinguish  between  desirable  and  undesirable 
plants.   

Prairie  Triple-awn  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  specimen  of  grass  which 
has  recently  come  into  the  foothills  of  Calaveras 
county— perhaps  brought  in  by  sheep.  It  keeps 
green  when  the  native  grass  is  all  burnt  up  by  the 
sun,  and  it  grows  on  poor  soil  and  seems  to  have  very 
little  root.  It  makes  good  feed  and  I  would  like  to 
know  wha;  it  is. — Correspondent,  Stockton. 

The  grass  is  "prairie  triple-awn"  grass.  It  was 
found  in  1888  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  in  Tehama  county,  and  was  reported  to  be 
spreading.  It  is  common  in  the  Eastern  Middle 
States,  where  it  is  deemed  of  little  value,  but  in  the 
Southwest,  where  grass  is  scarcer,  it  is  well  thought 
of.  In  the  Red  Bluff  district  it  is  grown  during  m;d- 
summer,  never  appearing  until  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  pronounced  an  excellent  food  for  stock  of  all 


kinds,  hogs  doing  exceptionally  well  on  it.  It  is  an 
annual  and  depends  on  seeding  itself,  and  is,  there- 
fore, more  likely  to  be  run  out  by  close  grazing.  Its 
botanical  name  is  Aristida  oligantha.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  have  the  results  of  your  further  obser- 
vation as  to  its  feeding  value,  and  its  disposition  to 
extend  its  area. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  August  7,  1905. 


Alexanubr  McAdie,  Forecast  Offlical  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with  tem- 
perature slightly  below  normal  until  near  the  close,  and 
conditions  were  favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain  harvest 
is  completed  in  some  sections  and  progressing  rapidly  in 
others.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats  are  below  average  in 
yield  and  quality.  Hops  are  making  good  growth  and 
in  some  places  there  will  be  nearly  an  average  crop; 
picking  has  commenced  in  the  Sacramento  district  and 
the  first  bale  was  shipped  East  during  the  week.  Beans, 
corn  and  vegetables  are  in  good  condition.  Prunes  are 
ripening  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  Pears  are 
yielding  much  below  the  average.  Apples  have  been 
damaged  by  aphis  and  the  crop  will  be  light.  Olives  and 
oranges  are  in  excellent  condition.  Grapes  are  ripening 
and  give  indications  of  a  good  crop.  Fruit  drying  and 
canning  are  in  progress. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Cool,  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  continued  on  the  coast 
districts  and  clear  weather  in  the  interior,  with  higher 
temperature  in  all  sections  at  the  close  of  the  week. 
Grain  harvest  is  progressing  rapidly;  in  some  sections 
the  yield  is  better  than  expected,  while  in  others  the 
crop  is  light.  Barley  is  generally  yielding  better  than 
wheat  and  oats.  Hops  are  improving  and  in  some  sec- 
tions will  probably  be  a  good  crop.  Hay  baling  con- 
tinues. Beans  and  sugar  beets  are  doing  well.  Dry 
feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 
Grapes  are  ripening  and  picking  has  commenced  in 
some  places.  Deciduous  fruits  are  being  dried,  canned 
and  shipped.  The  walnut  crop  will  be  light.  Apples  in 
San  Benito  and  Santa  Cruz  counties  are  in  excellent 
condition  and  a  heavy  crop  is  probable. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  pleasant  weather,  with  temperature  slightly 
below  normal,  prevailed  during  the  past  week.  Pears, 
peaches  and  plums  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  large  ship- 
ments are  being  made  to  Eastern  markets  and  canneries. 
Good  progress  is  being  made  in  canning  and  drying  the 
fruit  crop.  Very  few  peaches  are  being  dried.  Prunes 
and  figs  will  be  light  crops.  Large  shipments  of  water- 
melons continue  to  local  markets.  Almonds  will  be  a 
good  crop.  Heavy  shipments  of  potatoes  continue,  but 
the  quality  is  below  the  average.  A  good  third  crop  of 
alfalfa  is  being  harvested.  Grapes  are  making:  excellent 
progress;  shipments  are  increasing  rapidly  and  the  crop 
is  very  promising.  Feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are 
healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Clear  weather  continued  during  the  week  and  the  tem- 
perature was  slightly  below  normal.  The  weather  was 
too  cool  for  melons  and  small  fruits,  and  unfavorable  for 
fruit  drying  in  the  coast  districts.  Grain  harvesting 
and  thrashing  are  progressing.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
yielding  good  crops,  but  oats  are  light.  Sugar  beet 
harvest  continue?,  and  in  some  places  the  crop  is  the 
best  for  years.  Beans,  corn  and  vegetables  are  in  good 
condition.  Hay  baling  is  nearly  completed.  The  de- 
ciduous fruit  crop  is  generally  light.  Walnuts  in  the 
vicinity  of  Riverside  will  yield  the  largest  crop  for  sev- 
eral years.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition.  The 
yield  of  honey  exceeds  that  of  last  season. 


Eureka  Summary.— The  acreage  in  oats  is  larger 
than  last  year;  quality  excellent.  Hay  is  being  stacked; 
quantity  and  quality  never  better.  Early  varieties  of 
apples  are  in  market;  crop  average. 


Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool,  cloudy  weather 
along  the  coast  continues.  It  is  favorable  for  beans,  but 
retards  fruit  drying.  Conditions  in  the  interior  are 
favorable  for  hay  baling  and  thrashing.  Honey  harvest 
is  about  over,  with  a  successful  season. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature, 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, August  9,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Work  of  the  Thrips  on  Fruit  Trees. 

It  seems  likely  that  many  losses  of  fruit  blossoms 
and  injury  to  the  newly  set  fruit,  which  may  appear 
later  as  serious  blemishes,  may  be  due  to  the  work  of 
thrips.  As  was  stated  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
Mr.  Dudley  Moulton,  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Santa  Clara  county,  undertook  a  special 
study  of  this  insect  during  the  present  summer,  such 
special  work  being  provided  for  by  the  supervisors. 
Some  preliminary  results  of  this  year's  study  have 
been  outlined  by  Mr.  Moulton  for  the  California  Cul- 
tivator, and,  as  the  insect  is  known  to  exist  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State,  we  spread  the  imformation 
as  widely  as  possible. 

The  Insects.— Three  species  of  thrips  have  come 
prominently  to  our  notice,  Euthrips  pyri,  the  pear 
thrips,  or  the  thrips  which  has  concerned  us  most, 
Euthrips  tritici,  the  grass  thrips  found  commonly  all 
the  year  round  in  roses  and  other  flowers  and  blos- 
soms, and  which  is  often  taken  for  the  pear  thrips, 
and  Thrips  tabaci,  the  onion  thrips.  The  last  named 
has  been  very  abundant  in  onion  fields  and  is  common 
in  many  of  our  wild  flowers,  and  of  late  has  been 
found  feeding  in  terminal  buds  on  branches  of  our 
fruit  trees.  That  habit  is  similar  to  that  of  the  pear 
thrips  and  has  occasioned  this,  the  onion  thrips,  to  be 
take"n  for  the  other.  The  grass  and  onion  thrips 
have  several  broods  or  rather  have  a  continual 
breeding  season,  and  can  be  found  in  almost  any 
stage  at  any  time.  The  pear  thrips  is  distinctly  a 
winter  form,  there  is  but  a  single  brood  a  year  and 
though  similar  in  external  appearances  its  habits  are 
decidedly  different  from  those  of  the  others. 

First  Observed. — The  injury  of  thrips  in  our  fruit 
trees  came  prominently  to  the  attention  of  orchard- 
ists  in  February,  1904,  when  men  noticed  that  their 
trees  were  not  coming  into  blossom  in  their  natural 
way.  buds  appeared  blasted,  turned  brown  and  fell 
without  opening,  trees  which  did  bloom  dropped  their 
blossoms  early  and  in  either  case  trees  looked  much 
as  though  they  had  been  scorched  by  tire.  This 
browning  and  dropping  off  had  happened  in  places 
for  several  years,  but  was  not  explained  until  Febru- 
ary, 1904,  when  it  was  definitely  determined  to  be 
the  work  of  an  insect,  a  thrips.  It  was  also  learned 
that  these  insects  could  completely  clean  an  orchard 
of  its  fruit,  and  this  year  wherever  thrips  appeared, 
though  few  in  numbers,  people  naturally  expected 
the  worst. 

Life  History  and  Habits. — In  brief,  the  life  his- 
tory and  habits  of  this  insect  are  as  follows:  Full 
grown  adult  thrips  come  to  the  trees  in  February, 
when  new  buds  and  blossoms  are  just  opening  out, 
they  at  once  begin  to  feed  and  later  to  deposit  eggs. 
The  insect  makes  up  for  her  (for  all  insects  which 
come  to  the  trees  are  females)  long  fast  by  ravenous 
feeding  and  this  is  easily  appreciated  by  the  great 
amount  of  injury  which  a  few  insects  can  effect  and 
the  dispatch  with  which  they  can  do  it.  With  regard 
to  the  feeding  of  adult  thrips,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  attack  all  newly  exposed  leaf  or  blossom  tissue 
on  any  of  our  fruit  trees,  some  of  the  walnuts,  also 
grape  vines.  If  possible  they  force  their  way  down 
into  the  bud  and  feed  where  they  are  wholly  or 
partly  concealed  They  work  in  one  place  or  on  one 
tree  for  awhile,  then  move  to  another  and  even  still 
others  as  they  find  better  food.  They  leave  their 
feeding  places  at  evening  and  hover  about  the  tree 
or  fly  or  are  carried  on  a  breeze  to  other  places,  thus 
the  insects  are  easily  spread  from  tree  to  tree  and 
orchard  to  orchard. 

For  depositing  eggs  preference  is  given  to  newly 
exposed  leaf  petioles  or  blossom  stalks,  later  to  the 
midrib  and  veins  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  or  to  the 
tissue  of  the  leaf  itself.  The  epidermal  layer  is  first 
broken  or  torn  away  by  the  mouth,  then  the  insect, 
moving  forward  a  little,  cuts  an  incision  with  her 
saw-like  ovipositor  and  inserts  an  egg  down  into  the 
plant  tissue.  After  four  days  in  the  egg,  the  very 
delicate  young  thrips  breaks  its  covering,  forces  it- 
self out  through  the  incision  and  at  once  begins  to 
move  actively  about  and  to  feed.  Young  thrips 
injure  foliage  and  fruit  rather  than  blossoms,  and  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  terminal  buds  or  on  fruit  under 
protection  of  the  old  blossom. 

They  remain  in  this  stage  about  four  weeks  and  on 
reaching  maturity,  with  much  stored  up  fatty  tissue, 
leave  the  tree  and  seek  a  secluded  place  in  the 
ground.  They  hold  over  as  quiescent  larva)  for  sev- 
eral months  before  changing  to  pupa).  Three  months 
after  leaving  the  trees,  they  are  still  in  the  larval 
stage  and  show  no  signs  of  developing  wings.  This 
thrips  spends  one  or  two  months  above  ground,  when 
it  feeds  ravenously,  doing  all  its  damage,  then  goes 
into  the  ground,  where  it  holds  over  until  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Cannot  be  Reached  by  Sprays. — Spraying  for 
thrips,  as  many  of  us  have  learned  from  experience, 
is  a  very  unsatisfactory  means  of  control  and  for 
several  reasons.  All  spraying  must  be  done  either 
while  the  tree  is  in  bloom  or  while  the  tender  foliage 
is  just  pushing  out,  hence  the  insect  cannot  but  be  a 
hard  one  to  kill  without  doing  injury  to  the  tree. 


Secondly,  their  feeding  habits  are  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  reach  them.  Thrips  force  them- 
selves down  into  the  bud  or  blossom  and  are  thus 
protected.  The  injury  is  extremely  rapid,  three  or 
four  days  being  sufficient  to  entirely  clean  an  orchard 
of  its  blossoms.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  cover 
an  orchard  almost  at  one  time  and  over  a  large  area 
this  would  be  impossible.  The  insects  do  not  all 
leave  the  ground  at  once,  but  keep  coming  up  for 
several  weeks  and  from  this  and  from  their  habits  of 
migration  one  may  spray  his  trees,  kill  most  of  the 
insects  and  within  a  few  days  his  tree  will  be  as 
thickly  infested  as  before.  Sprays  will  doubtless  be 
tried  again,  but  they  will  be  only  partly  effective; 
they  can  only  lessen  the  numbers  of  the  insect  with 
little  or  no  appreciable  results  and  there  is  almost 
certain  to  follow  injury  to  the  tree.  It  is  useless  at 
this  time  to  give  the  results  of  the  spraying  which 
have  come  under  our  notice  this  year;  no  one  spray 
has  proven  satisfactory  and  under  the  conditions 
none  can.  The  whole  theory  for  controlling  this 
insect  by  spraying  is  a  wrong  one. 

Natihal  Enemies.— The  subject  of  natural  enemies 
for  our  insect  pests  is  of  consideration  second  to  none, 
and  yet  for  this  particular  thrips  I  fear  we  have  a 
hard  problem.  Several  common  predaceous  insects 
feed  on  thrips,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  life  of 
the  pest  they  cai  not  prove  a  successful  check.  A 
single  thrips  spends  about  a  month  on  the  tree  and 
eleven  in  the  ground,  though  as  a  species  it  lives 
some  two  and  a  half  months  on  the  tree  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  underground.  A  beneficial  insect  to  be 
effective  must  in  a  way  parallel  the  life-history  of  its 
host,  which  in  the  case  of  this  thrips  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  Predaceous  or  parasitic  insects  are  able 
to  attack  thrips  above  ground,  but,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  hiding,  can  hardly  reach  them  at 
other  times.  So  far  as  we  know  no  insect  can  effec- 
tively control  another  if  it  must  be  a  general  feeder 
or  if  it  must  live  for  a  time  on  other  insects,  while  its 
real  host  insect  is  in  an  unaccessible  form,  as  is  true 
with  this  thrips,  since  for  a  time  they  are  completely 
hidden  away  from  the  external  attacks  of  their 
enemies.  Thrips  come  to  our  trees  in  such  numbers, 
so  suddenly,  and  feed  so  rapidly  that  none  of  the 
present  beneficial  forms  can  prove  an  effective  check. 

Attack  Them  in  the  Ground. — From  the  forego- 
ing it  might  seem  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  check 
the  ravages  of  thrips  either  by  natural  or  artificial 
means.  From  the  life  habits  it  is  seen  that  the 
insect  spends  the  larger  part  of  its  life  underneath 
the  soil,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  time  to 
attack  it.  After  the  larva  has  reached  full  growth, 
as  stated,  it  leaves  the  food  plant  and  seeks  a 
secluded  place  in  the  ground.  The  insect  to  get 
below  cultivated  soil  follows  natural  openings,  such 
as  cracks  or  holes  made  by  other  insects  or  worms, 
and  reaching  a  secure  depth,  from  3  to  12  inches, 
usually  from  4  to  6,  it  hollows  out  a  small  cell  on  the 
side  of  the  larger  opening  and  securing  itself  it 
awaits  further  developments.  It  naturally  expects 
to  come  out  the  same  way  by  which  it  has  entered. 
The  insect  has  mouth  parts  such  that  it  cannot  eat 
its  way  out,  and  having  no  claws,  cannot  dig  effec- 
tively. We  think  if  the  ground  is  so  disturbed  that 
these  natural  outlets  are  broken  up  or  closed,  the 
insect  must  remain  within  and  die.  'Tis  true  that 
many  thrips  get  below  the  ordinary  plowing  and  cul- 
tivating line,  below  4  or  5  inches,  but  we  think  if  the 
ground  above  is  thoroughly  worked,  later  rains  will 
so  run  the  soil  together  that  an  effective  covering 
will  be  established.  The  manner  of  cultivation  which 
most  of  us  have  fallen  into  fits  in  remarkably  well  to 
give  our  thrips  a  long  undisturbed  period  or  rest. 
During  and  after  May,  when  thrips  are  in  the  ground 
we  give  the  soil  nothing  but  light  cultivation,  and 
besides  at  this  time  they  are  still  in  the  larval  stage 
and  if  disturbed  seek  another  place  of  hiding.  After 
this  no  cultivation  is  done  until  the  last  of  February 
or  March  and  this  is  after  the  insects  have  left  the 
ground. 

Early  and  Deep  Plowing.— From  all  of  our 
observations  and  experience  fall  or  winter  plowing 
and  working  the  soil  seems  to  be  the  most  rational 
way  by  which  this  insect  can  be  controlled,  at  any 
rate,  other  than  this  we  have  no  effective  remedy. 


THE  FIELD. 


Vegetable  Growing  on  Tule  Lands. 

We  continue  our  exposition  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  reclaimed  tule  lands  by  quoting  from  the  Gate- 
way Magazine,  just  published  by  the  Stockton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  an  important  statement  on  "  Vege- 
table Growing  "  by  O.  Y.  Woodward,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  growers  in  California: 

The  delta  lands  to  the  west  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  pro- 
duce the  heaviest  yields  of  vegetables  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world.  According  to  the  re- 
ports of  produce  men  the  total  acreage  of  potatoes 
in  the  San  Joaquin  delta  last  year  was  14,000,  yield- 
ing 3,2o0,000  bushels,  or  an  average  yield  per  acre  of 
250  bushels.  The  crop  reports  show  that  San  Joaquin 
county  grows  one-fourth  of  the  potatoes  grown  in 
California.    According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1900, 


the  San  Joaquin  county  potato  grower  received  more 
money  per  acre  for  his  crop  than  any  other  potato 
grower  in  the  United  States. 

Land  is  prepared  for  potatoes  by  plowing  either  in 
December  or  January.  It  lies  until  February  with- 
out harrowing.  This  allows  the  soil  to  become  well 
aired.  In  February  planting  begins,  the  seed  pota- 
toes being  dropped  in  a  furrow  behind  the  plow,  the 
next  furrow  covering  them.  This  planting  is  carried 
through  March,  April,  May,  June  and,  sometimes, 
July.  Harvest  begins  about  June  1  and  continues 
until  January  1,  or  later.  There  is  scarcely  a  week 
in  the  year  when  potatoes  are  not  being  either 
planted  or  harvested,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
planting  and  harvesting  proceeding  at  the  same  time. 

The  cost  of  plowing  potato  land  is  about  $1.25  an 
acre.  This  would  be  $2  50  for  the  first  and  second 
plowings.  The  harrowing  costs  50  cents  an  acre, 
and  the  seed  about  $7  for  the  best,  according,  of 
course,  to  the  market.  This  makes  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring and  seeding  an  acre  of  ground  to  potatoes 
about  $10.  It  costs  $2  an  acre  to  cultivate  the  crop. 
The  crop  is  harvested  by  contract,  the  price  being 
from  7  cents  to  10  cents,  or  an  average  of  about  9 
cents  a  sack,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
sacks,  which  is  about  6  cents. 

Last  year  I  raised  190  sacks,  or  about  380  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  average  yield  is  about  150  sacks, 
or  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  price  per  sack 
ranges  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  being  an  average  of  65 
cents  a  sack.  The  potatoes  are  sold  on  the  farmer's 
own  wharf,  the  buyers  coming  to  the  farmer  to  make 
the  purchase. 

An  average  yield  of  potatoes  (150  sacks)  at  the 
average  price  (05  cents)  would  bring  a  gross  return 
of  $95.70  an  acre.  Under  average  conditions  it  would 
cost,  as  before  stated,  $12  an  acre  to  prepare  the 
ground,  plant  and  cultivate  the  crop,  $13.50  to  har- 
vest it  by  contract  and  $9  for  cost  of  sacks  and  twine. 
This  would  mean  a  total  outlay  of  $34.50  an  acre, 
which,  deducted  from  $95.70,  the  gross  returns,  would 
leave  a  net  return  of  $61.20  an  acre.  This  is  higher 
than  the  average  net  return,  but  the  net  returns  are 
frequently  better  than  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  last  year  I  got  71,000  sacks  off 
370  acres,  and  the  crop  brought  $54,844.  I  had 
rented  the  land  for  half  of  the  crop  and  my  share  was 
a  little  better  than  $74  an  acre.  The  same  year  1 
had  240  acres  which  paid  a  gross  of  $108,  of  which  my 
share  was  $54  an  acre.  In  both  of  these  cases  I  fur- 
nished seed,  tools,  stock  and  practically  everything 
but  the  labor. 

The  cost  of  preparing  land  for  beans  is  about  the 
same  as  for  potatoes.  These  are  planted  in  May. 
One  man  and  two  horses  can  plant  twelve  acres  a  day 
with  a  bean  planter,  which  makes  the  cost  of  plant- 
ing about  25  cents  an  acre.  It  takes  about  forty 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  this  will  cost  about  $1 
at  the  average  price  of  2<  cents  a  pound  The  cost 
of  harvesting  is  about  35  cents  a  sack  The  average 
yield  is  about  twenty-three  95-pound  sacks  to  the 
acre,  or  2185  pounds.  At  2A  cents  a  pound  this  yields 
a  gross  return  of  $54.05  an  acre.  Deducting  the  cost 
of  producing  and  harvesting  the  crop  ($12.30),  the 
net  returns  will  be  found  to  be  about  $42.35  an  acre. 
The  cost  of  cultivation  should  be  deducted  from  this. 
It  is  generally  about  $2  an  acre,  but  often  much  more. 

In  the  culture  of  onions  the  ground  is  prepared 
with  much  more  care  than  where  potatoes  or  beans 
are  to  be  planted.  The  cost  of  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing is  found  to  be  about  $5  an  acre.  Seed  costs  about 
40  cents  a  pound,  ordinarily,  and  it  takes  3i  pounds 
to  the  acre,  making  $1.50  the  cost  per  acre  for  seed. 
The  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  about  12  inches  apart,  and 
the  cost  of  doing  this  is  about  $4  an  acre.  When  it 
comes  to  cultivation  the  item  of  cost  is  very  uncer 
tain,  as  this  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of 
weeds.  Cultivating  costs  a  great  deal  where  there 
has  been  a  wet  spring  and  the  ground  is  very  weedy. 
I  have  known  the  cost  to  be  as  hiyh  as  $40  an  acre. 
A  conservative  expense  for  cultivation  under  average 
conditions  would  be  $15  an  acre.  The  cost  of  har- 
vesting is  5  cents  a  sack.  The  average  yield  is  about 
300  sacks  to  the  acre.  At  an  average  price  of  75 
cents  a  sack,  this  means  a  gross  return  of  $225  an 
acre.  Under  average  conditions  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing and  harvesting  an  acre  of  onions  is  but  $40  50, 
which  leaves  a  very  handsome  net  return  on  the  crop. 
I  have  harvested  as  high  as  450  sacks,  or  900  bush- 
els, to  the  acre. 

The  planting  of  asparagus  is  generally  let  out  by 
contract,  the  contractor  being  given  all  he  can  grow 
of  any  crop  between  rows  during  the  three  years 
asparagus  is  getting  ready  for  the  first  harvest. 
The  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  8  to  10  inches  apart.  The 
next  year  the  roots  are  transplanted  into  rows  10  to 
12  feet  apart.  The  third  year,  and  each  subsequent 
year,  it  produces  a  crop.  Asparagus  for  canning 
will  pay  from  $100  to  $125  an  acre,  gross.  The  labor 
cost  is  about  one-half  of  this. 

San  Joaquin  county  is  said  to  produce  more  aspara- 
gus than  any  other  district  of  equal  area  in  the  world. 
There  are  many  tracts  in  the  county  containing  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  in  asparagus,  and  one  or  more  of 
over  1000  acres.  The  largest  asparagus  farm  in  the 
world  is  in  this  county. 

Most  of  the  land  which  produces  these  phenomenal 
crops  is  rented  at  a  cash  rental  in  advance,  or  for  a 
portion  of  the  crop  ranging  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
half,  according  to  what  the  land  owner  furnishes  in 
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the  way  of  seed,  tools,  stock  and  buildings.  Where 
the  land  is  for  sale,  it  ranges  in  price  from  $75  to 
$200,  or  more,  according  to  conditions. 


Alfalfa  and  Bermuda  Grass. 


To  the  Editor: — I  notice  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  July  29th  the  enquiry  relative  to  Bermuda 
and  Johnson  grass  and  your  reply  thereto,  and  wish 
to  add  that  Bermuda  grass  is  quite  generally  grown 
on  land  about  Fresno,  where  the  rise  of  ground  water 
and  alkali  have  killed  vineyards  and  orchards,  and 
these  conditions  seem  well  adapted  to  Bermuda 
grass.  I  have  seen  no  land  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  alkali  as  to  prevent  the  Bermuda  grass  growing 
freely.  Some  of  my  neighbors  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  alfalfa  and  Bermuda  grass,  sowing  alfalfa 
seed  on  the  Bermuda  grass  after  a  good  stand  has 
been  secured.  Sown  in  the  late  winter  the  rain  will 
wash  the  alfalfa  seed  down  among  the  Bermuda  grass 
roots,  where  it  germinates  and  is  not  destroyed  by 
the  alkali,  as  no  crust  of  alkali  can  be  found  at  the 
surface  where  the  Bermuda  grass  covers  the  ground. 
There  are  two  pieces  within  1  mile  of  my  place  where 
alfalfa  seed  was  sown  as  above  and  a  fair  crop  of 
alfalfa  grown  and  cut  with  the  Bermuda  grass  for 
hay  this  season.  I  presume  the  alfalfa  would  be 
destroyed  by  pasturing  with  stock  before  it  was  well 
established.  I  have  a  10-acre  pasture  lot  of  Bermuda 
grass  and.  as  it  borders  on  the  roadside,  1  propose 
trying  sowing  the  alfalfa  seed  next  winter  on  the 
strip  between  the  pasture  fence  and  the  traveled 
part  of  the  road,  which  will  be  an  ideal  experimental 
plot — as  it  includes  several  varieties  and  conditions 
of  soil,  subirrigation  and  alkali  galore. 

I  have  noticed  in  my  Bermuda  grass  pasture  dur- 
ing the  hottest  days  of  last  month  that  the  moisture 
on  the  grass  glistens  in  the  sunshine  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  and,  on  brushing  the  closely  cropped  sod 
with  my  hand,  the  moisture  was  always  sufficient  to 
wet  my  hand.  This  no  doubt  aids  the  alfalfa  in  get- 
ting a  start  and  in  its  subsequent  growth.  I  regard 
this  mixing  alfalfa  with  Bermuda  grass  as  an  impor- 
tant discovery,  where  conditions  are  so  desperate  as 
to  drive  one  to  the  last  resort — Bermuda  grass. 

Fresno,  August  1.  John  S.  Dore. 

This  is  very  interesting  and  important. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


The  28-Hour  Law  in  Cattle  Shipping. 


Regulations  for  the  shipment  of  live  stock  under 
the  28-hour  law  in  the  matter  of  feed  and  rest  of 
stock  in  transit  were  completed  at  Washington 
recently  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
recommendations  as  to  the  Department's  attitude  on 
the  question,  prepared  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry,  and  approved  by  Secretary 
Wilson,  are  as  follows: 

"The  statute  provides  for  the  shipment  of  live 
stock  without  unloading  en  route  under  certain  con- 
ditions. I  have  investigated  the  subject  and  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  Department  approve 
as  being  in  compliance  with  the  statute  all  shipments 
of  cattle  in  transit  for  more  than  twenty-eight  con- 
secutive hours  made  under  the  following  conditions: 

"  First — That  the  cars  containing  the  cattle  shall 
be  equipped  with  hay  racks,  each  lineal  foot  of  which 
shall  have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  1  cubic  foot, 
extending  along  the  sides  of  the  Cars  from  the  doors 
to  that  end,  and  that  the  cars  shall  be  so  arranged 
that  the  racks  may  be  readily  filled  with  hay  through 
openings  in  the  car  roof. 

"Second — That  the  cars  shall  be  fitted  with  semi- 
cylindrical  watering  troughs  of  galvanized  or  cast 
iron,  not  less  than  15  inches  deep  by  not  less  than  12 
inches  wide  across  the  top  (inside  measurement),  with 
the  inner  edge  curved  to  retain  the  water  and  facili- 
tate filling;  the  troughs  to  be  placed  in  proper  posi- 
tions along  the  side  of  the  cars  and  extend  from  the 
doors  to  the  end;  all  troughs  to  be  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  readily  filled  with  water  and  emptied  on 
the  outside  of  the  car  and  the  troughs  be  kept  free 
from  all  litter  and  filth. 

"Third — Food  and  water  to  be  supplied  at  inter- 
vals, not  exceeding  twenty-eight  hours,  while  the 
shipments  are  in  transit,  and  in  supplying  water  each 
car  to  be  stopped  for  at  least  five  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  troughs  shall  be  kept  filled  with  clear 
water  and  all  the  animals  given  an  opportunity  to 
drink. 

"  Fourth— In  order  that  cattle  may  have  sufficient 
space  and  opportunity  to  rest,  the  cars  shall  not  be 
overloaded  and  in  all  shipments  there  shall  be  room 
in  each  car  for  at  least  one-third  of  the  cattle  to  lie 
down  at  the  same  time." 

Objections  to  the  Law. — The  new  law  has 
aroused  strong  opposition.  Goodall's  Farmer  of 
Chicago  has  the  following  claim  of  the  ill  effects  of 
the  new  regulations: 

"Could  the  persistent  sticklers  of  the  humane 
societies  for  the  enforcement  of  the  28 -hour  law  have 
been  here  to-day  to  witness  the  distressing  condition 


in  which  many  of  the  cattle  contained  in  a  run  of 
thirty  loads  from  Montana  and  Wyoming  ranges 
arrived,  it  might  have  changed  their  views  regarding 
the  cruelty  that  they  imagine  is  entailed  in  confining 
cattle  thirty-six  to  forty  hours  in  cars. 

"  These  cattle  had  been  on  the  road  to  market 
more  than  four  days  and  in  that  time,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  running  time  on  Western  roads,  most 
of  them  had  been  unloaded  four  times,  or  an  average 
of  once  daily — owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  be 
unloaded  at  feeding  stations  and  could  not  always 
take  advantage  of  the  full  28-hour  limit. 

"  Many  of  these  cattle  were  so  seriously  bruised 
about  the  hips,  as  a  result  of  the  continued  jamming 
in  getting  in  and  out  of  cars,  as  to  lame  them  badly 
and  seriously  damage  them  for  market  So  badly 
bruised  were  they  that  Nelson  Morris  personally  and 
Wellington  Leavitt,  head  buyer  for  Swift  &Co.,  were 
indignant  at  the  condition  of  cattle  and  commented 
freely  upon  the  cruelty  that  resulted  from  the  ignor- 
ant efforts  of  the  humane  enthusiasts  who  imagine 
they  are  working  to  prevent  it. 

"To  any  sane  man  who  will  investigate  the  bruised 
condition  of  these  cattle,  it  will  be  apparent  that  ten- 
fold more  distress  results  to  cattle  from  this  too  fre- 
quent pounding  in  and  out  of  cars  than  would  result 
from  the  continuous  confinement  in  cars  for  a  period 
of  two  days." 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


How  to  Get  Good  Wheat  From  Shrunken  Seed. 


We  print  in  our  Queries  and  Replies  department 
this  week  an  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  has 
saved  shrunken  wheat  for  seed.  As  we  have  there 
said,  the  result  will  depend  much  upon  the  favorable 
character  of  the  season.  The  result  also  depends 
upon  how  well  the  land  is  farmed,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  experiment  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station: 

The  yield  of  Turkish  Red  wheat,  the  variety  most 
commonly  grown  in  Nebraska,  had  not  fallen  below 
thirty  bushels  per  acre  in  the  Station  farm  for  some 
years  prior  to  1904,  and  this  has  been  exceeded  by 
some  good  farmers,  while  the  average  yield  per  acre 
in  the  county  was  greatest  at  twenty  bushels  per 
acre  in  1903. 

In  order  to  show  this  low  yield  was  due  to  im- 
proper soil  treatment  rather  than  to  poor  seed,  a 
comparison  was  made  of  the  average  yield  of  Turk- 
ish Red  Wheat  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  in  Lan- 
caster county  with  the  poorest  seed  obtainable  on  the 
Station  farm  under  the  best  soil  treatment.  This 
comparison  is  shown  by  the  table: 
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In  the  table  the  poorest  seed  used  on  the  Station  is 
compared  in  yield  with  the  average  of  the  county  and 
State  for  1902,  1903  and  1904.  This  poor  seed  was 
obtained  by  separating  the  ordinary  seed  that  came 
from  the  thrashing  machine  by  means  of  an  air  blast 
directed  upward  against  the  railing  grain  (the  Won- 
der grader  being  the  machine  used),  the  light  grain 
being  blown  out  and  the  heavy  grain  falling  to  be 
caught  in  a  box  below,  thus  forming  a  light  portion 
and  a  heavy  portion,  the  light  portion  being  again 
subjected  to  separation  and  the  light  fourth  saved 
for  seed,  called  "lightest  light."  This  treatmenthas 
been  continued  since  1899,  and  each  year  the  poorest 
seed  was  selected  from  the  crop  planted  with  the 
poorest  seed  of  the  previous  year.  Seed  thus  pre- 
pared contained  all  the  light  weight,  shriveled  and 
worthless  kernels  and  most  of  the  cracked  kernels. 
Yet  this  poor  seed  under  the  soil  treatment  given  it 
at  the  Station  gave  a  higher  yield  than  the  average 
for  the  county  or  State.  Thus  in  1902  this  "lightest 
light"  seed  gave  a  yield  of  24.6  bushels  per  acre, 
while  the  average  for  the  State  was  only  20.8  bushels 
per  acre.  In  1903  the  "lightest  light"  seed  gave  a 
yield  of  30  bushels,  Lancaster  county  had  an  average 
of  20  bushels,  and  the  State  average  was  16.6  bushels 
per  acre.  In  1904  the  "lightest  light"  seed  yielded 
15.67  bushels,  Lancaster  county  averaged  12  bushels, 
and  the  State  averaged  13.8  bushels  per  acre. 

In  Nebraska  it  is  a  common  practice  to  plow  the 
land  rather  late,  harrow  once  or  twice  and  then  drill 
in  the  seed.  Soil  treated  in  this  manner  is  plowed  too 
late  in  the  fall  to  settle  and  compact,  and  numerous 
air  spaces  are  contained  in  the  loose  furrow  slice.  It 
dries  out  readily,  preventing  a  healthy,  vigorous  fall 
growth. 

All  the  wheat  land  on  the  Experiment  Station  farm 
was  plowed  early,  packed  and  harrowed  the  same 
half  day  as  plowed.  After  eT'ery  heavy  rain  the  sur- 
face was  stirred  with  a  disk  harrow  or  with  a  spike 
tooth  harrow.    This  treatment  gave  a  finely  divided 


seed  bed,  well  compacted  and  worked  together  below 
the  surface.  When  drilled  in,  the  wheat  had  plenty 
of  moisture  to  make  a  strong,  vigorous  growth. 
Then,  too,  the  stubble  turned  under  had  time  to  de- 
cay, still  further  enriching  the  soil.  The  essentials 
in  good  tillage  for  wheat  are: 

(1)  Rotation  of  crops  including  seeding  down  to 
grass  or  alfalfa  at  intervals  of  four  to  eight  years. 

(2)  Application  of  barnyard  manure  to  the  soil  for 
some  previous  crop,  as  grass,  alfalfa  or  corn. 

(3)  Early  plowing.  If  wheat  follows  oats,  plow  im- 
mediately after  taking  off  the  oats,  or  disk  thor- 
oughly, depending  upon  the  character  of  the  soil. 

(4)  Harrowing  immediately  after  plowing  and  keep- 
ing the  soil  disked  and  harrowed  so  that  the  surface 
soil  is  always  loose.  The  important  thing  is  to  have 
the  top  soil  loose  and  the  lower  soil  compacted. 

(5)  Drilling  in  the  seed  early  in  the  fall,  except 
when  Hessian  fly  is  to  be  avoided. 

With  such  high  culture  and  a  favorable  season  one 
may  expect  to  get  good  wheat  from  shriveled  seed. 
California  is  not  ready  to  do  as  much  as  this  for  wheat, 
but  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  grown  with 
that  much  effort. 

The  Campbell  System  of  Cultivation. 

The  so-called  Campbell  system  of  cultivation  is 
largely  the  application  to  field  cultures  of  some  of 
the  principles  which  have  been  long  observed  in  Cali- 
fornia in  orchard  and  vineyard  work.  This  matter 
should  be  more  widely  understood  in  our  grain-grow- 
mg  districts.  The  following  account  is  contained  in  a 
letter  to  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Curtis.  If  our  readers  will  study  it  carefully  they 
will  see  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  under  Califor- 
nia conditions  : 

Mr.  Campbell's  principles  as  he  explained  them  to 
me  are  : 

First — Catch  the  rainfall  and  store  it  where  the 
roots  of  the  plant  can  reach  it. 

Second — Keep  the  soil  always  fine  and  loose. 

Third — Have  a  firm,  solid  foundation  under  the  soil 
— a  bottom  to  hold  the  water. 

"What  will  this  accomplish  ?  "    I  asked. 

"The  careful,  regular  application  of  these  princi- 
ples in  farming  will  produce  at  least  three  times  the 
results  of  ordinary  farming,  and  often  four  and  five 
times  the  results,"  said  Mr.  Campbell. 

"  What  is  the  additional  expense  ?  " 

"In  Iowa  or  eastern  Kansas  not  more  than  25% 
more  labor  is  necessary  than  is  usually  expended 
upon  a  crop  by  a  good  farmer.  On  the  prairies,  as  a 
rule,  farming  is  cheap  and  slipshod,  and  twice  the 
labor  is  necessary.  But  this  is  offset  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  a  saving  of  two-thirds  of  the  seed.  An  ordi- 
nary farmer  sows  forty  quarts  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
and  gets  from  nothing  to  twenty  bushels,  thirteen 
bushels  to  the  acre  being  the  average  crop  of  the 
State  and  fifteen  bushels  the  highest  State  average 
that  has  been  reached  in  Kansas  for  ten  years.  Un- 
der my  system  any  painstaking  farmer,  by  sowing 
twelve  quarts  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  cultivating 
his  soil  carefully,  will  harvest  anywhere  from  forty  to 
fifty-six  bushels  to  the  acre  without  fail.  We  can  get 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  or  anywhere  else,  with  14  inches  of  rain. 
You  can  get  the  same  difference  in  every  other  plant 
or  crop  that  grows  in  gross  on  the  acre. 

"This  particular  farm  where  I  am  working  was 
cultivated  on  the  old  plan  for  fourteen  years  and 
never  yielded  but  one  good  crop.  I  came  here  in 
February,  1900,  and  very  soon  will  harvest  my  sixth 
crop.  I  have  never  had  less  than  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  the  crop  this  year  will  be  better  than 
that,  while  the  farmers  all  around  me  will  be  glad  to 
get  fourteen  bushels  to  the  acre." 

"  Why  don't  they  take  up  your  method  ?  " 

"Because  they  are  stubborn  and  prejudiced,  and 
there  is  the  same  spirit  in  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas 
with  only  an  occasional  convert." 

"How  do  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  By  storing  the  rainfall  in  the  soils,"  answered 
Mr.  Campbell,  "  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground 
always  loose,  which  stops  evaporation.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  moisture  to  rise  to  the  surface  through  loose 
soil,  and  that  leaves  the  ground  in  the  best  condition 
to  receive  the  net  rainfall.  Thus  you  can  make  14 
inches  of  rain  go  as  far  as  25  or  30  inches  in  raising 
all  kinds  of  crops  or  plants  or  trees.  We  do  not  lose 
any  of  the  rain — we  have  the  full  benefit  of  it.  We 
keep  it  stored  where  the  roots  of  the  plants  can 
reach  it  when  they  need  it." 

"  How  do  you  accomplish  it  ?  " 

"  By  stirring  up  the  soil  with  a  revolving  disk  and 
then  going  over  it  again  and  filling  up  the  furrows. 
We  call  this  'double  disking.'  It  pulverizes  the  soil 
and  levels  it  off.  We  keep  going  over  it  again  and 
again,  beginning  early  in  the  spring  and  continuing 
until  the  last  of  June  or  the  first  part  of  July.  After 
every  rain  we  stir  up  the  soil  either  with  a  disk  or  an 
'  Acme  '  harrow.  Finally,  we  plow  7  inches  deep  in 
the  ordinary  way  and  follow  the  plow  with  a  subsur- 
face packer — a  machine  which  makes  a  compact, 
solid  bottom,  4  inches  from  the  surface  under  the 
loose  soil.    Then  we  go  over  it  again  with  the  Acme 
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harrow  so  as  to  keep  the  top  soil  loose  and  pulver- 
ized. After  working  the  soil  for  a  year  in  this  way, 
by  what  we  call  'summer  tilling,'  we  put  in  our 
wheat,  either  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring,  as  is  usual. 
The  first  year  we  do  not  put  in  any  seed.  We  sim- 
ply keep  stirring  up  the  soil,  so  that  it  will  remain 
loose  and  pulverized,  and  after  one  year  of  this  sort 
of  cultivation  three  crops  can  be  grown  in  succession 
without  renewing  the  tilling.  In  some  cases  it  is  bet- 
ter to  till  every  other  year  and  raise  a  crop  alternate 
years. 

"If  crops  are  planted  every  year  the  reaper 
must  be  immediately  followed  by  the  plow  and  the 
stubble  immediately  turned  under,  and  the  soil  disk 
and  harrow  kept  at  work  all  winter  if  it  is  spring 
wheat,  or  from  the  June  harvest  to  the  September 
planting  if  winter  wheat.  The  same  rule  must  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  other  kinds  of  crops. 

"To  repeat.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the 
thorough  working  of  the  soil,  as  I  have  described. 
That  is  more  important  than  the  rainfall.  No  man 
can  expect  a  crop  who  simply  turns  under  the  sod 
and  scatters  his  seed  and  hauls  a  harrow  carelessly 
over  the  field.  Labor  and  pains  are  necessary  to 
produce  good  results,  whether  you  are  farming  or 
making  furniture  or  publishing  a  newspaper. 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  irrigation,"  said  Mr.  Camp- 
bell in  conclusion.  "But  I  regard  it  as  unnecessary 
wherever  there  is  a  rainfall  of  not  less  than  14  inches. 
And  if  we  could  have  1%  of  the  fund  that  is  now  be 
ing  expended  in  irrigation  plants  by  the  Government, 
to  teach  the  people  how  to  get  along  without  water 
in  a  semi-arid  region,  we  could  have  so  many  more 
happy  homes  and  so  much  more  wealth  in  this 
country." 

Concerning  the  Pomeroy  farm  in  Colorado,  of  which 
Mr.  Campbell  has  charge,' Mr.  Curtis  says  : 

"The  Pomeroy  farm  certainly  proves  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  theories,  or  else  he  is  a  wizard. 
There  is  no  water  upon  it,  except  one  well  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  and  last  year  there  was  only  about  15 
inches  of  rainfall.  This  year  there  has  been  a  little 
more— perhaps  18  inches.  And  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  farm  in  the  country.  The  orchard,  five 
years  old,  is  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  seen;  the 
hedges  that  divide  the  fields  and  surround  the  garden 
are  as  high  as  the  head  of  a  man;  the  vegetable  gar- 
den, the  berry  bushes,  the  flowers  and  the  foilage  are 
equal  to  any  that  you  can  find  upon  the  best  irrigated 
farm  in  California;  while  the  wheat,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  simply  perfect. 

"The  farm  across  the  road  looks  skinny  and  shabby; 
the  gaps  between  the  rows  of  corn,  the  bald  spots  in 
the  wheat  and  the  feeble  potatoes  look  as  if  a  con- 
spiracy had  been  set  up  to  furnish  as  striking  a  con- 
trast as  possible.  From  one  field,  as  Mr.  Campbell 
says,  he  expects  to  harvest  fifty-six  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  by  his  system.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  where  the  ordinary  methods  have  been  used, 
it  will  not  pan  out  more  than  seven  or  eight  bushels, 
and  it  is  the  same  soil  and  the  same  rainfall." 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Shorthorn  Characteristics. 


Shorthorn  cattle  are  exceedingly  popular  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Shorthorn  blood  is  in  fact  the  leading 
grade  element  in  this  State.  For  this  reason  inter- 
est in  Shorthorn  facts  is  very  wide  even  among  those 
who  have  no  pure  blood  in  their  ownership.  To 
minister  to  this  interest  we  take  from  the  Breeders' 
Gazette  an  answer  to  some  questions  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Harris  of  Illinois.  We  give  the  questions 
and  Mr.  Harris'  answers  follow  them. 

I  notice  in  your  advertisements  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
some  are  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  and  some  Bates  and 
some  Cruickshank.  Please  explain  the  difference  in 
these  breeds.  Do  all  the  colors  appear  in  the  different 
breeds?  Which  are  the  best  dual-purpose  cattle  of  the 
breeds  named'? 

Your  correspondent  makes  the  mistake  of  apply- 
ing the  term  breed  to  what  are  simply  different 
strains  of  the  same  breed.  Since  the  Shorthorn 
breed  of  cattle  assumed  its  distinctive  or  improved 
character  in  the  hands  of  the  Colling  Bros.,  May- 
nard  and  a  few  others  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  individual  fancy,  taste  or  talent  has 
from  time  to  time  produced  quite  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent strains,  having  more  or  less  difference  in  use, 
shape  and  size,  retaining  the  essential  qualities 
characteristic  of  the  breed,  including  color  (red, 
white  or  roan),  and  all  tracing  substantially  to  the 
same  foundation  stock,  and  having  more  or  less  blood 
in  common.  Mr.  Mason,  for  instance,  is  credited  with 
having  cattle  specially  improved  in  their  fore- 
shoulders,  less  open  crop  and  level  backs,  but  he  was 
accused  of  more  or  less  sacrificing  the  milking  quality. 
The  "  Philosopher  of  Kirklevington  "  said  Mr.  Mason 
had  to  maintain  three  distinct  herds  of  cows — one  for 
show  purposes,  one  to  raise  the  calves  of  the  show 
cows,  and  a  third  to  provide  milk  and  butter  for  the 
family. 

Mr.  Bates  prided  himself  upon  the  number  of  pats 
of  butter  which  went  weekly  to  the  Darlington  mar- 
ket, and  by  his  selection  in  breeding  he  produced  a 


strain  of  cattle  which  was  marked  for  the  beauty  of 
their  heads,  general  refinement  and  aristocratic  ap- 
pearance. The  Booths  were  famous  for  the  beef 
making  qualities  of  that  famous  strain,  and  T.  C. 
Booth,  pointing  to  the  broad  backs  of  his  cattle, 
asked  if  that  was  not  "  worth  a  few  pints  of  milk." 
Wm.  Torr  continued  with  some  changes  the  work  of 
the  Booths. 

Mr.  Linton  at  one  time  had  cattle  that  were  re- 
markable in  the  show  ring,  and  possessed  mark- 
ed individuality.  Mr.  Cruickshank,  the  wise 
old  philosopher  of  Sittyton,  based  his  breeding  opera- 
tions upon  the  necessity  of  the  tenant  farmer  for  a 
beast  which  would  give  a  profit  in  its  consumption  of 
the  ordinary  feeds  of  the  farm.  With  him,  good 
digestion  and  constitution  were  of  prime  importance, 
and  even  though  an  animal  was  somewhat  un- 
symmetrical,  still  if  it  had  these  qualities  strongly 
marked  he  said  it  could  not  be  called  a  bad  one.  So 
that  while  all  are  Shorthorns  there  has  been  a  great 
variety.  Even  different  strains  can  sometimes  be 
divided  into  single  families.  While  Mr.  Renick  bred 
along  the  Bates  lines  and  his  cattle  might  have  been 
called  a  Bates  strain,  still  as  a  single  family  they  be- 
came prominent  and  the  Renick  Rose  of  Sharons 
have  a  distinctive  place  in  Shorthorn  history. 

Your  readers  ask  substantially  for  a  definition  of 
the  terms  Cruickshank,  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped 
Of  course  an  animal  bred  in  Scotland,  no  matter 
what  breed  may  be  used,  or  what  strain  it  belongs 
to,  would  necessarily  be  Scotch-bred,  and  that  is  the 
term  now  applied  to  everything  imported  from 
Scotland.  It  has  very  little  meaning  aside  from  the 
mere  fact  of  the  locality  where  bred.  Beginning 
with  Robertson  of  Lady  Kirk,  followed  by  Rennie  of 
Phantassie,  and  the  pioneer  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
Barclay  of  Ury,  Shorthorn  cattle  of  all  varieties  or 
strains  were  brought  from  England  up  through  to 
the  north  of  Scotland.  Booth  strains,  Mason-bred, 
and  Bates  cattle  were  all  alike  selected,  the  only 
criterion  being  that  they  satisfied  the  wants  of  the 
purchasers,  so  that  all  Scotch-bred  cattle  are  mis- 
cellaneously bred  and  have  in  their  veins  Bates  and 
Booth  and  other  lines  of  breeding.  Mr.  Cruickshank 
himself  obtained  cattle  from  various  sources  in  Eng- 
land. 

He  avoided  anything  like  line  breeding  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career  and  used  bulls  having  a 
mixture  of  the  different  strains  then  prominent. 
After  Champion  of  England  appeared  he  very  rarely 
took  any  outside  blood,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  that  great  bull,  so  that  the 
Sittyton  herd  grew  to  have  marked  and  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  made  the  term  Scotch-bred  of 
universal  fame.  Neighboring  breeders,  using  his 
bulls,  more  or  less  shared  in  the  reputation  which  his 
herd  obtained. 

Of  course  Scotch-topped  would  simply  mean  the 
older  families  of  cattle  which  we  have  had  in  the 
United  States  coming  from  the  old  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky and  other  importations,  upon  which  have  been 
used  bulls  imported  from  Scotland  or  bred  from 
such  stock.  Cruickshank  cattle  would  of  course 
apply  to  those  bred  by  Mr.  Cruickshank,  or  the  pro- 
duce descending  directly  from  his  cattle.  Colors  of 
course  are  all  similar,  "red,  white  and  roan."  As  a 
rule,  however,  roan  is  almost  the  universal  color  in 
both  Scotland  and  England,  but  pure  white  would 
be  just  as  well  bred  as  a  red  or  roan;  it  makes  no 
difference  so  there  is  no  other  color  than  the  three 
indicated. 

As  to  which  are  the  best  dual-purpose  cattle,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  say.  The  Bates 
cattle  were  certainly  bred  largely  along  the  lines  of 
milk  and  butter  making,  but  after  they  became  ex- 
tremely fashionable  unquestionably  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  milking  qualities.  The  Booths 
never  professed  to  give  much  attention  to  that 
quality,  but  yet  in  later  times  splendid  milking  cows 
have  been  developed  from  Booth  foundations.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  away  back  at  the  beginning  of  the 
breed  the  milking  quality  was  undoubtedly  strongly 
developed,  and  it  is  bred  all  the  way  through  more 
or  less  in  all  strains,  and  can  be  developed  by  milk- 
ing. Mr.  Cruickshank  himself  paid  attention  to  the 
milking  qualities  only  so  far  as  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary in  order  to  raise  a  good  calf  to  have  a  good 
milk  cow,  but  his  herd  was  not  utilized  for  dairy 
purposes.  The  Lavenders  among  the  Cruickshanks 
I  found  generally  to  be  good  milk  cows,  possibly 
running  back  to  the  marked  quality  in  the  foundation 
of  the  family. 

The  one  thing  of  all  others  which  has  made  the 
Scotch-bred  cattle  popular  is  their  utility  for  beef 
and  early  maturity.  The  Scotch  methods  have  been 
to  breed  to  the  animals  that  possessed  the  qualities 
wanted.  They  have  been  thoroughly  catholic  in  their 
selections,  and  if  we  would  only  import  Scotch  com- 
mon sense  and  Scotch  methods  along  with  the  cat- 
tle we  could  go  ahead  and  breed  cattle  of  equal  or 
greater  merit.  The  American  citizen,  who  has  at- 
tained some  fame  in  this  little  world  of  ours  for  his 
general  all-round  good  qualities,  has  in  his  veins  the 
blood  of  two  or  three  or  more  nationalities.  He  has 
not  been  "  lir.e-bred  "  and  does  not  get  all  of  his  good 
qualities  from  Scotland  or  England,  France  or  Ger- 
many. The  best  Shorthorns,  either  in  Scotland  or 
America,  are  miscellaneously  bred,  and  if  men  will 
simply  use  wisdom  in  selecting  sires,  thinking  more 
of  their  immediate  ancestors  and  pay  little  attention 


to  the  foundation  of  their  pedigrees  we  can  breed  up 
and  have  bred-up  American  Shorthorns  that  we  can 
boast  of  against  all  comers. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Walnuts  and  Raisins  Abroad. 


Walnut  Trade  of  Hungary.  —  F.  Dyerchester, 
Consul,  Budapest,  Hungary,  July  14:  According  to 
report  the  walnut  crop  of  southeastern  Europe  this 
year  will  be  very  weak,  as  spring  frosts  caused  great 
damage  in  the  chief  places  of  production.  Hungary 
will  have  to  import  and  the  prices  "  ab  station  will 
be  even  higher  than  40  crowns  ($8.13)  per  100  kilos 
(220.46  pounds). 

Walnuts  in  Chile.— R.  E.  Mansfield,  American 
Consul,  July  25:  One  variety  of  walnut  is  grown  in 
Chile,  the  amount  of  a  normal  crop  being  30,000  to 
40,000  bags,  gathered  in  February  and  March.  The 
estimated  crop  for  1905  is  20,000  to  25,000  bags. 
Quality  better  than  last  year;  90%  to  95%  of  the 
crop  is  exported,  principally  to  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, west  coast  of  South  America  and  the  United 
States.  Present  price  is  $14  Chilean  gold  per  44.10 
kilograms  (96  pounds).  Freight  rates  to  New  York 
and  to  Europe  45  to  50  shillings  per  ton. 

Valencia  and  Denia  Raisin  Crop. — J.  L.  Byrne, 
Consul,  Valencia,  Spain,  July  0:  Improved  methods 
in  cultivating  the  Muscatel  vine  have  resulted  this 
season  in  the  most  abundant  crop  on  record.  Esti- 
mates are  for  a  yield  of  000,000  cwts.,  against  432,000 
cwts.  last  season  and  40,0110  cwts.  in  1903.  Lower 
opening  prices  are  generally  forecasted,  and  some  of 
the  most  sanguine  exporters  are  even  expecting 
prices  to  enable  them  to  successfully  compete  with 
California  growers  on  American  markets.  On  the 
other  hand,  stocks  in  foreign  hands  are  reported 
almost  cleared,  and  those  held  by  home  speculators 
barely  reach  a  total  of  10,000  cwts.  First  shipments 
will  be  made  early  in  August. 

Currants  in  Greece. — E.  S.  Lontos,  Acting  Con 
sul,  Port  of  Patras,  July  1:  Crop  estimated  in  this 
consular  district  at  from  320,000,000  to  330,000,000 
Venetian  pounds;  (95J  Venetian  pounds  equal  to 
100  English  pounds).  Forecast  of  last  year's  crop 
placed  the  same  at  330,000,000  pounds,  but  the 
actual  production  came  up  to  340,000,000  pounds. 
The  stocks  of  last  year's  crop  in  hands  of  growers 
and  dealers  are  about  27,000,000  pounds,  beside  an- 
other 28,000,000  pounds  in  retention  stuff.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  27,000,000  pounds  will  have 
been  exported  before  the  commencement  of  the  new 
currant  year,  for  the  exportation  of  which  an  amount 
of  10,000,000  pounds,  to  be  drawn  out  of  retention 
lots,  will  be  required;  consequently  the  only  stocks 
to  remain  will  be  18,000,000,  ar  d  these  purely  of  the 
retention  category,  as  against  50,000,000  pounds  of 
last  year  in  both  retention  and  (currant)  stocks  in 
hands  of  growers  and  dealers.  It  is  proposed  to 
place  the  currant  trade  under  the  control  of  a  syndi- 
cate with  a  view  to  bringing  about  an  improvement 
in  the  currant  status.  Freight  rates  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  San  Francisco  are:  17s  6d, 
20s  to  22s,  24s  to  25,  83s  respectively. 


Almonds  and  Walnuts  Abroad. 


Almonds — Under  date  of  July  3,  D.  R.  Birch, 
United  States  Consul  at  Malaga,  Spain,  says:  "The 
Jordan  almond  crop  is  now  secure  and  a  large  yield 
is  expected.  Predictions  in  round  figures  are  dan- 
gerous at  this  time,  but  indications  are  that  the  out- 
put will  not  fall  below  the  60,000-box  production  of 
last  year,  but  will  probably  exceed  it. 

"Lack  of  rain  has  excited  some  fears  for  the 
almond  crop,  but  merchants  now  say  that  the  loss 
due  to  dry  weather  will  be  augmented  by  the  prod- 
uct of  new  trees.  Much  planting  of  the  Jordan  tree 
has  been  done  within  the  past  few  years. 

"  The  Valencia  almond  will  be  as  plentiful  as  usual. 
Small  stocks  of  both  Valencias  and  Jordans,  figures 
not  available,  are  now  in  local  storehouses.  These 
will  probably  be  shipped  before  the  opening  of  the 
new  season." 

Walnuts  — C.  P.  T.  Mason,  Consul  at  Grenoble, 
France,  under  date  of  July  5,  says  of  the  French  wal- 
nut crop:  "  Owing  to  an  unusually  cold  spring  and  to 
long  continued  rains,  all  vegetation  has  been  retarded 
and  fruits  have  developed  and  ripened  slowly.  The 
season  may  be  said  to  be  two  weeks  behind  the 
average  one.  The  walnut  trees  have  shared  in  this, 
and,  besides,  the  excessive  rains  were,  in  one  locality, 
in  the  month  of  June,  subjected  to  a  very  heavy 
storm,  accompanied  by  hail. 

"The  young  nuts  in  consequence  were  slow  to 
form,  but  since  the  20th  of  June  —  a  period  of  about 
two  weeks  —  the  weather  has  become  suddenly  warm, 
developing  into  a  heated  spell,  with  occasional  show- 
ers, and  the  general  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the 
nuts  have  changed  for  the  better. 

"  The  nut  trees  are  looking  fresh  and  clean  in  their 
rich,  green  foliage,  and  the  nuts  themselves,  now  of 
the  size  of  small  marbles,  are  promising  a  normal 
yield." 
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Butte. 

Busy  Chico  Orchards.— Chico  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  4:  The  fruit  sea- 
son is  now  on  and  the  good  crop  is  giving 
employment  to  hundreds  in  the  cannery 
and  various  dry  yards.  The  peach  crop 
of  the  Bidwell  orchards  was  this  year 
sold  to  the  cannery  and  the  picking  of 
freestones  is  beiDg  vigorouslyj  prosecuted. 
From  thirty-five  to  fifty  tons  are  daily 
delivered  from  the  orchard  to  the  can- 
nery. A  new  process  introduced  this  year 
enables  the  cannery  to  successfully  handle 
the  "soft"  peaches,  which  has  heretofore 
been  difficult.  An  automatic  process  of 
peeling  has  reduced  the  number  of  oper- 
atives, but  they  readily  find  employment 
in  the  dry  yards  where  labor  is  in  de- 
mand. 

Fresno. 

The  Zante  Currant. — Fresno  Re- 
publican, Aug.  4:  The  Zante  currant 
has  been  successfully  raised  in  Fresno 
county.  John  S.  Dore  of  West  Park 
received  a  few  years  ago  from  the  Gov- 
ernment cuttings  which  have  thrived 
on  his  place.  The  grapes — for  the  Zante 
currant  is  a  grape— are  very  small  and 
seedless.  In  nearly  every  bunch  raised  on 
Mr.  Dore's  place,  however,  there  are  odd 
large  grapes  containing  seeds.  In  Smyrna 
every  year  the  vines  are  girdled,  there 
being  a  curious  superstition  that  this  must 
be  done,  and  hence  it  is  done  religiously. 
It  is  very  likely  that  there  is  a  scientific 
reason  for  it,  and  an  old  tradition  has  de- 
veloped into  a  superstition.  It  is  believed 
that  the  girdling  has  the  effect  of  produc- 
ing grapes  of  a  uniform  size.  Mr.  Dore 
has  dried  some  of  the  grapes,  and  they 
make  a  very  sweet  raisin.  The  so-called 
Zante  currant  is  extensively  used  in  pud- 
dings and  the  like.  It  may  be  that  the 
article  that  such  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  keep  on  the  other  side  of  a  tariff 
wall  will  be  produced  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  Fresno  county.  If  so,  there  will 
be  the  more  reason  for  excluding  the  for- 
eign article.  The  whole  confusion  about 
the  tariff  rate  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
what  is  in  reality  a  raisin  is  known  com- 
mercially as  a  currant.  The  so-called 
Zante  currant  is  the  dried  black  grape  of 
Corinth.  When  the  fact  was  demon- 
strated to  the  tariff  committee,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  New  York  importers  and 
the  minister  from  Greece,  a  sufficient  tar- 
iff was  placed  on  the  so-called  currants  to 
prevent  ruinous  competition  with  the 
Fresno  raisin. 

Merced. 

Merced  Beets  a  Failure.— Salinas 
Index,  Aug.  3:  A.  W.  Parthington  of  Mer- 
ced passed  through  on  his  way  to  Ox- 
nard,  where  he  will  study  the  sugar  beet 
question.  Mr.  Parthington  stated  that 
the  claim  has  often  been  made  that  sugar 
beets  will  grow  anywhere  in  California, 
but  the  assertion  has  fallen  short  of  its 
mark  in  some  places.  In  Merced  county, 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  where  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  between  the 
farmers  and  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  for  the  raising  of  quite  a  large  acre- 
age of  beets,  the  crop  is  almost  a  total 
failure  this  year.  It  seems  that  the  beets 
did  very  well  during  the  first  of  the  sea- 
son but  later  turned  back  inside  and  the 
tops  began  to  wither  and  die.  He  claims 
that  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
people  of  that  section,  as  they  had  built 
their  hopes  on  having  a  large  sugar  fac- 
tory there  next  year. 

First  Crates  of  Early  Sweets.— 
Merced  Sun,  Aug.  4:  The  first  shipment 
of  sweet  potatoes  from  Merced  county 
has  been  made  by  the  Merced  &  Turlock 
Sweet  Potato  Association  through  its  sell- 
ing agents,  the  California  Vegetable 
Union,  with  local  offices  established  in 
the  Pedreira  building.  The  harvesting 
of  the  tubers  is  a  simple  process  and  con- 
sists of  the  severing  of  the  surface  or  up- 
per vegetation  by  hand;  this  brushed  to 
the  left  as  each  row  is  cut.  This  cutting 
and  brushing  aside  of  the  greens  is  re- 
peated on  each  row  until  the  refuse  of 
about  eight  rows  is  accumulated,  when  it 
is  gathered  and  carted  away.  This  re- 
fuse has  recently  been  experimented  with 
and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  fertilizer. 
The  potatoes  are  then  plowed  up  and  ac- 
cumulated in  numerous  piles  and  the  re- 
maining stems  removed  by  hand.  Then 
follows  the  assortment  of  the  smaller  from 
the  larger,  or  salable  potatoes.  The 
former  are  used  for  hog  feed  and  are  said 
to  be  unsurpassed  for  this  purpose.  The 
shipment  consisted  of  twenty-five  crates 
of  100  pounds  capacity  each.  Beginning 
Monday,  the  daily  shipments  will  average 
between  forty  and  fifty  crates,  the  owners 
of  these  crops  sacrificing  a  good  portion 
of  their  sweets,  which  are  not  yet  full 
grown,  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  higher  price  for  the 
early  product.  The  big  shipments,  how- 
ever.lwill  not  really  begin  until  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  part  of  August,  when  the 


potatoes  will  be  shipped  in  carload  lots. 
The  extent  to  which  the  industry  has 
grown  may  be  realized  when  it  is  stated 
that  this  will  continue  until  the  rainy 
season,  when  much  of  the  product  will  of 
necessity  be  stored. 

Bellevue  Ranch  Improvements.— 
Merced  Sun,  July  28:  The  Bellevue 
ranch,  3  miles  north  of  Merced,  is  under 
Superintendent  T.  H.  Scandrett.  The 
pumping  plant  is  housed  in  a  tower- 
shaped  building  with  a  3  H.  P.  electric 
motor  operating  a  No.  2  centrifugal 
pump.  This  equipment  displaces  the  old 
windmill  and  it  supplies  all  the  water 
needed  at  the  ranch.  It  pumps  water 
through  a  2^-inch  pipe  into  three  tanks 
of  20,000,  11,000  and  5000-gallon  capacity 
respectively.  There  are  also  six  stand 
pipes  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the 
premises  for  fire  protection,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  system  effective  they  have 
300  feet  of  1^-inch  hose  coiled  on  a  regular 
hose  cart.  They  have  two  main  barns 
with  arrangements  for  180  head  of  stock. 
All  the  buildings  at  the  Bellevue  are  elec- 
tric lighted.  The  blacksmith  shop  is 
equipped  with  a  band  saw,  rip  saw,  drill 
and  carborundum  wheels,  the  machinery 
all  being  operated  by  a  10  H.  P.  motor. 
The  cold  storage  plant,  which  handles 
the  meat  business  of  the  ranch,  consists 
of  a  three-ton  ice  machine.  The  power  is 
supplied  by  a  7  H.  P.  motor.  The 
capacity  of  the  machine  is  2000  pounds  a 
day  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  produc- 
ing now  about  1000  pounds  a  day.  The 
cooling  room  is  16  by  14,  and  the  temper- 
ature of  this  room,  where  the  freshly 
slaughtered  meat  is  kept,  averages  from 
38°  to  40°.  The  walls  are  15  inches  thick. 
A  track  system  runs  from  the  slaughter 
house  into  the  cooling  room,  and  the 
beeves,  mutton  and  porkers  are  quickly 
transferred  to  the  cooling  department 
after  they  are  killed.  They  aim  to 
slaughter  about  twice  a  week,  and  tbe 
cold  storage  enables  them  to  keep  the 
meat  in  good  shape  in  the  hottest 
weather,  and  to  distribute  it  out  to  the 
other  ranches  of  the  company  as  their 
needs  demand.  They  also  supply  veal 
and  mutton  to  the  local  meat  markets. 

iMacer. 

Wheat  Yield. — Lincoln  dispatch  to 
Sacramento  Union,  Aug.  4:  A.  Hemp- 
hill, one  of  the  most  extensive  farmers  in 
this  region,  has  just  completed  his  har- 
vest of  1500  acres  of  wheat.  During  the 
harvest  he  had  in  operation  three  com- 
bined harvesters  at  one  time,  necessitating 
the  working  of  about  100  horses.  His 
yield,  while  somewhat  under  the  usual 
average  owing  to  the  rust,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fairly  good,  and  when  compared 
with  the  crops  produced  this  year  in  other 
sections,  is  above  the  average.  From 
various  parts  of  the  State  comes  the  re- 
port that  the  wheat  crop  has  suffered 
heavily  from  rust,  and  while  this  section 
will  show  a  slight  decrease  in  the  aggre- 
gate production,  as  the  result  of  damage 
from  this  source,  Placer  county  wheat 
crops  have  perhaps  been  less  hurt  than 
those  in  any  other  part  of  California. 
J.  P.  Thompson,  another  extensive  wheat 
grower,  is  nearing  the  end  of  his  harvest. 

San  Joaquin. 

Good  Price  for  Lodi  Grapes.— 
Lodi  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  5: 
For  her  crop  of  ten  acres  of  Tokay 
grapes,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Fairchilds,  who  lives 
on  the  Waterloo  road,  has  accepted  $1800, 
or  $180  an  acre.  Yesterday  the  owner 
signed  the  contract  with  a  Lodi  firm  and 
received  as  her  first  payment  one-third  of 
the  sum.  The  buyers  harvest  the  crop 
and  the  owner  will  be  under  no  expense 
at  all.  Tokays  will  be  sent  from  Lodi 
about  August  12th,  and  the  first  ship- 
ments will  be  heavy.  There  is  a  small 
amount  of  mildew  noticeable  in  some  vine- 
yards, but  not  more  than  has  been  noted 
in  past  seasons.  The  mildew  and  recent 
extreme  hot  weather  will  probably  dam- 
age the  grapes  about  15%  and,  even  al- 
lowing for  this,  the  crop  will  be  nearly  a 
third  larger  than  last  year,  on  account  of 
the  new  vines  coming  into  bearing. 

Santa  Clara. 

Apricots. — Mountain  View  Register, 
Aug.  4:  The  apricots  of  this  section 
are  pretty  well  through  with.  The  yield 
is  one  of  the  largest  on  record.  For  ex- 
ample, from  five  acres  of  unirrigated 
Blenheims  on  T.  F.  Huntington's  place, 
corner  of  Almond  avenue  and  Griffin  road, 
there  were  harvested  23|  tons.  The  qual- 
ity and  size  are  fair,  considering  the  yield. 
There  is  comparatively  little  complaint 
heard  concerning  the  sunburn,  although 
it  did  considerable  damage,  especially  to 
those  growers  who  had  failed  to  thin  the 
fruit  sufficiently,  thus  causing  a  lack  of 
foliage  for  covering.  Sulphuring  has  not 
seemed  to  be  sufficient  to  bleach  the  sun- 
burn out.  However,  the  lowest  price  that 
is  known  to  have  been  received  for  sun- 
burned apricots  is  5  cents. 

Large  Hay  Warehouse.— San  Jose 
Mercury,  Aug.  4:  Hollister  claims  to  be 


the  largest  shipping  point  for  hay  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  claims  to  have  the  largest 
hay  warehouses  in  the  world.  The  La- 
throp  Hay  Co. 's  shipping  yard  covers  37J 
acres,  with  four  warehouses;  three  are  cor- 
rugated iron,  one  a  wooden  structure. 
The  four  warehouses  combined  would 
make  one  warehouse  over  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length.  To  be  exact,  the  dimen- 
sions would  be:  Length,  1430  feet;  width, 
100  feet,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  16,500 
tons.  During  the  summer  months  great 
quantities  of  hay  are  shipped  before  going 
into  the  warehouses.  Hollister  ships  on 
an  average  2000  tons  a  month  the  year 
round. 

Sonoma. 

Good  Crop  at  Asti  Colony.— Healds- 
burg  Enterprise,  Aug.  5:  Julius  Alle- 
grini,  superintendent  of  the  vineyards  of 
the  Asti  Colony,  states  that  the  grape 
crop  at  the  colony  this  year  will  be  an 
average  one.  The  extreme  heat  of  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  has  damaged  the 
crops  somewhat,  in  some  portions  of  the 
vineyards  the  damage  amounting  to  20%. 
The  grapes  are  now  maturing  nicely,  and 
everything  is  in  a  state  of  activity  there. 

Fruit  Conditions.— Healdsburg  Tri- 
bune, Aug.  3: — Isaac  Gray  has  recently 
finished  the  building  of  an  evaporating 
fruit  plant  on  his  place,  and  is  now  drying 
apples,  already  having  dried  four  tons. 
He  has  a  large  number  of  apple  trees  on 
his  place,  the  majority  being  of  the 
Gravenstein  variety.  Mr.  Gray  has  a 
man  running  the  dryer,  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  business.  He  also  states 
that  the  prices  offered  for  his  evaporated 
fruits  are  very  satisfactory.  The  Healds- 
burg Fruit  Association's  cannery  is  run- 
ning smoothly.  About  all  of  the  peaches 
required  to  keep  the  hands  employed  are 
received.  The  cold,  foggy  weather  has 
somewhat  retarded  ripening  of  fruits,  yet 
the  Early  Crawfords  are  about  all  in,  and 
the  McClish  clings  will  soon  be  finished 
up.  Muirs  are  just  beginning  to  arrive. 
Manager  Snook  reports  the  new  peeling 
machinery  as  doing  excellent  work.  In 
the  soldering  room  seven  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  it  was  found  that  100  pounds 
more  solder  was  used  per  day  than  was 
necessary.  Solder  is  worth  18  cents  per 
pound,  hence  the  loss  was  $18  per  diem, 
all  due  to  the  inexperience  of  those  em- 
ployed in  that  department.  The  man- 
agement has  found  it  necessary  to  send 
away  to  get  experienced  men.  There  was 
more  loss  of  solder  than  the  wages  of  the 
seven  men  amounted  to.  Fontana  &  Co. 
are  shipping  daily  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  tons  of  fruit  to  their  Santa 
Rosa  cannery.  Arthur  Buffum  is  in 
charge  of  the  shipping.  First-class  pears 
are  wanted.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Brandt 
had  brought  in  some  of  the  finest  pears  he 
had  seen  this  season.  The  pear  trees  had 
been  irrigated  and  it  was  found  that  it 
much  improved  the  fruit.  The  fruits  be- 
ing received  are  excellent,  and  will  be  up 
to  the  usual  quality  grown  in  this  valley. 
A  visit  to  the  fruit-drying  yard  of  Miller 
and  Wagers  will  give  the  visitor  a  view  of 
some  of  the  finest  plums  ever  seen  any- 
where, as  well  as  an  idea  of  the  various 
varieties  of  the  same.  Quite  a  number  of 
hands  are  employed.  Some  200  tons  of 
prunes  have  already  been  purchased  and 
will  be  dried  at  this  yard.  Peaches, 
plums,  pears  and  prunes  are  being  dried. 
Brown  Bros,  are  making  preparations  to 
dry  prunes  at  their  yard  on  the  old  Dray- 
eur  place  at  the  foot  of  West  street.  The 
first  prunes  of  the  season  were  put  out  on 
the  dry  yard  of  Miller  &  Wagers  on  last 
Thursday  morning.  Two  tons  were  put 
out.  The  quality  of  the  prunes  in  this 
valley  promises  to  be  of  very  large  sizes. 

Sutter. 

Pears. — Marysville  dispatch  to  Sacra- 
mento Union,  Aug.  4:  Pears  are  worth 
money  this  year  and  owners  of  pear 
orchards  are  getting  good  returns  for  the 
money  invested.  The  prices  are  as  high 
in  some  cases  as  $65  per  ton.  One  in- 
stance that  shows  what  can  be  done  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Eugene  Moore,  who 
about  two  years  ago  purchased  ten  acres 
in  Yuba  City,  paying  $3100  for  the  land, 
eight  acres  of  which  were  planted  to 
pears.  This  season  he  has  eighty  tons 
and  sold  them  early  in  the  season  for  $50 
a  ton,  making  his  income  for  the  pears 
alone  $4000.  He  has  a  fine  crop  of  grapes 
that  will  yield  him  a  handsome  profit  in 
addition  to  the  pears. 

Canneries  Running  Steadily.— 
Sutter  County  Farmer,  Aug.  4:  Every- 
thing has  been  moving  along  steadily  at 
the  canneries  here  and  both  plants  have 
made  a  very  good  pack  on  the  various 
kinds  of  fruit  already  delivered.  The 
Tuscan  peaches  are  about  all  in  and  the 
Orange  Clings  ripening.  Some  free 
peaches  are  being  canned,  as  well  as 
pears,  plums,  etc.  The  run  on  late 
peaches  will  continue  for  some  time  yet. 
Tbe  Sutter  Preserving  Co.  has  arranged 
to  secure  a  choice  lot  of  tomatoes  and 
quite  a  run  will  be  made  on  these.  Both 
canneries  are  having  considerable  diffi- 


culty with  the  drainage  this  season,  as  on 
account  of  the  new  processing  machines 
more  water  is  used  than  formerly  and  the 
sump  capacity  is  overcrowded.  Before 
another  season  something  should  be  done 
to  remedy  this. 

Big  Peaches.  —  Sutter  Independent, 
Aug.  3:  Giblin  Bros,  have  big  peaches 
grown  on  their  orchard  south  of  Yuba 
City.  They  were  not  selected  with  any 
special  care,  but  were  a  fair  sample  of  the 
orchard's  production  this  season.  The 
box  held  a  number  of  peaches  which 
measured  from  8  to  10  inches,  ring  meas- 
ure, while  one  went  12£  and  another  12. 
From  six  acres  of  this  variety  of  fruit 
they  got  74 J  tons  and  sold  them  at  $25 
per  ton,  giving  them  a  return  of  $1862,  or 
about  $310  per  acre.  They  have  two  acres 
which  they  think  will  yield  40  tons  of 
fruit,  or  a  gross  yield  of  $500  per  acre. 

Tehama. 

Wool  Buyers  Busy.— Red  Bluff  dis- 
patch to  Sacramento  Union,  Aug.  5: 
Several  wool  buyers  have  been  visitors 
here  lately,  which  would  indicate  a  busy 
season  when  the  fall  shearings  are  in. 
Many  sheep  men  are  shearing  in  the 
mountains,  but  the  bags  will  not  get  here 
until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Yolo. 

First  Bale  of  1905  Hops. — Union, 
Aug.  6:  F.  V.  Flint  &  Co.,  hop  dealers 
of  Sacramento,  yesterday  started  East 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  first  bale  of 
new  hops  picked  in  California — or  in  the 
world — this  season.  The  hops  were  grown 
and  baled  by  Charles  and  John  Merkley 
on  their  Yolo  county  ranch,  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  river  from  Sacramento.  The 
hops  are  fine  in  quality,  extremely  large 
and  of  extra  fine  flavor. 

Yuba. 

Few  Grasshoppers.  —  Marysville 
Appeal,  Aug.  3:  Reports  from  those 
districts  in  the  vicinity  which  has  re- 
cently been  affected  by  grasshoppers 
show  that  the  pest  is  rapidly  becoming 
less  dangerous,  and  that  in  some  parts 
they  have  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  also 
noticeable  that  the  places  which  they  are 
leaving  are  the  very  ones  which  made  a 
strenuous  campaign  against  them.  This 
should  be  encouraging  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  nothing  will  rid  a  land  of  the 
little  pests  and  tend  to  influence  them  to 
fight  the  hopper  in  the  future.  Even  the 
wily,  hopping  and  hungry  grasshopper 
cannot  long  withstand  the  attacks  of 
science. 

OREUON. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  Profitable. 
— Rogue  River  Courier,  July  29:  Henry 
E.  Booth,  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  on  Rogue  river  12  miles  below  Grants 
Pass,  has  thirty-six  acres  to  fruit  trees, 
seventeen  acres  of  which  are  to  apples  and 
the  remainder  is  to  peaches,  prunes, 
cherries,  pears,  almonds  and  walnuts. 
Most  of  his  apple  trees  are  too  young  to 
bear,  but  such  as  are  old  enough  have  a 
good  crop.  He  has  a  fine  yield  of  peaches 
and  will  begin  next  week  to  pick  his 
Early  Crawfords,  of  which  he  will  have 
1500  boxes.  His  late  peaches  are  all  Sal- 
ways  and  of  them  he  will  have  fully  1800 
boxes.  Mr.  Booth  has  a  few  almond  and 
fig  trees  that  are  loaded,  but  he  has  only 
a  few  trees  of  each  for  home  use.  He  has 
some  twenty  English  walnuts.  The  trees 
are  but  eight  years  old,  yet  each  is  bearing 
a  number  of  nuts  and  in  a  couple  of  years 
more  he  expects  that  they  will  yield  a 
good  supply  of  nuts.  Mr.  Booth  thinks 
that  walnuts  are  more  profitable  than 
fruit  trees  for  they  are  the  most  hardy, 
thrity  tree  he  has  in  his  orchard  and  they 
require  no  pruning,  or  thinning  of  nuts 
as  fruit  has  to  be  thinned,  and  there  is 
not  a  pest  that  bothers  them  so  there  is 
no  big  expense  of  spraying,  and  they  will 
grow  on  land  that  is  not  good  fruit  land. 
The  picking  of  the  nuts  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter as  compared  to  picking  fruit  if  there 
is  no  liability  to  bruising  and  there  is  no 
scientific  packing  to  be  done;  to  pick  up 
the  nuts  after  they  have  been  shaken  to 
the  ground  and  sacking  them  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  work  and  of  harvesting  the 
crop. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedj,  and  Posltlie  Cure 


The  safest.  Best  BI.ISTEB  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnnments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  BunchPBor  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPEBSRDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FI  KING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWKENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Your  Mission. 


If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean 

Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet, 
Rocking'  on  the  highest  billows, 

Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet. 
You  can  stand  among  the  sailors, 

Anchored  yet  within  the  bay; 
You  can  lend*  a  hand  to  help  them 

As  they  launch  their  boats  away. 

If  you  are  too  weak  to  journey 

Up  the  mountain  steep  and  high, 
You  can  stand  within  the  valley 

While  the  multitudes  go  by: 
You  can  chant  in  happy  measure 

As  they  slowly  pass  along  — 
Though  they  may  forget  the  singer, 

They  will  not  forget  the  song. 

If  you  have  not  gold  and  silver 

Ever  ready  to  command, 
If  you  cannot  toward  the  needy 

Reach  an  ever  open  hand, 
You  can  visit  the  afflicted, 

O'er  the  erring  you  can  weep; 
You  can  be  a  true  disciple, 

Sitting  at  the  Savior's  feet. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  conflict 

Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true, 
If  where  tiro  and  smoke  are  thickest 

There's  no  work  for  you  to  do, 
When  the  battle  field  is  silent 

You  can  go  with  careful  tread, 
You  can  bear  away  the  wounded, 

You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 

Do  not,  then,  stand  idly  waiting 

For  some  greater  work  to  do: 
Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess, 

She  will  never  come  to  you. 
Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard: 

Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare: 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labor 

You  will  find  it  anywhere. 

—  Ellen  M.  Gates. 


His  Girl. 

The  great  week  was  over,  and  of  the 
300  or  400  girls  who  had  filled  the  college 
buildings  and  campus  with  their  bright, 
earnest  life  not  more  than  a  dozen  re- 
mained, and  all  but  one  of  these  had 
their  trunks  packed  for  speedy  depart- 
ure. This  one  was  Mary  Cathcart,  who 
did  not  know  where  she  could  go  if  she 
did  pack. 

This  morning  she  was  standing  near 
the  entrance  of  the  lecture-hall  wonder- 
ing what  she  should  do.  For  ten  days 
she  had  been  looking  hopefully  for  a  let- 
ter, but  none  had  come.  None  seemed 
likely  to  come  now. 

She  had  not  specially  fitted  herself  for 
anything,  and  she  rather  looked  forward 
to  coming  back  after  the  summer  holi- 
days to  take  a  post-graduate  course, 
when,  if  it  should  seem  best,  she  would 
study  for  one  of  the  half-dozen  callings 
which  many  of  her  schoolmates  were 
already  entering  upon.  But  it  all  de- 
pended upon  the  letter,  and  the  letter 
had  not  come. 

A  girl  but  little  older  than  herself 
came  briskly  from  the  building.  It  was 
the  French  teacher,  and  she  was  now 
going  straight  to  the  station,  to  take 
the  train  for  home.  Mary  looked  at  her 
a  little  enviously. 

As  the  teacher  reached  the  foot  of  the 
steps  she  smiled  and  nodded.  "Not 
gone  yet,  Miss  Cathcart  ?  she  said. 

"No;  I  am  looking  around." 

"I  understand.  It  is  a  lovely  place.  I 
expected  to  find  it  hard  to  leave,  but 
after  the  past  week  everything  seems  so 
lonely  and  dreary  that  I  am  glad  to  get 
away.    When  do  you  go  ?  " 

A  second  before  Mary  had  not  even 
thought  of  packing  her  trunk.  Now 
she  answered  promptly,  "  On  the  after- 
noon train." 

"  That  is  nice.    Where  do  you  go?" 

"ToLongley."  The  answer  was  un- 
premeditated; but  oddly  enough  with  it 
vanished  the  listlessness  and  discontent 
and  doubt  from  the  girl's  face.  As  the 
French  teacher  turned  away  she  walked 
rapidly  across  the  campus,  ran  up  the 
steps,  and  into  the  building  which  had 
been  her  home  for  four  long  years,  and 
on  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  prettily  fur- 
nished room.  To  Longley  ?  Of  course. 
That  was  the  place  from  which  she  had 
been  expecting  the  letter. 

Two  hours  later  she  was  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  had  purchased  a  ticket.  She 


had  money  enough  to  pay  her  expenses 
for  a  month.    Beyond  that  she  did  not 

know. 

Whom  should  she  find  at  Longley  ? 
Should  she  even  find  anybody  ?  A  let- 
ter which  had  come  to  her  after  her 
mother's  death,  more  than  four  years 
before,  bidding  her  to  enter  upon  a 
course  at  this  college,  and  stating  that 
money  would  be  sent  to  her  from  time 
to  time,  as  before,  was  all  she  had  to  go 
by.  The  letter  had  been  postmarked 
"Longely."  Before  that  money  had 
been  sent  to  her  mother  from  banks  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  other  cities,  but 
never  twice  from  the  same  city.  Dur- 
ing her  college  course  it  had  been  the 
same. 

She  had  always  been  generously  sup- 
plied, and  had  furnished  her  room  well, 
and  had  had  money  to  spend. 

Then  as  the  end  of  the  course  ap- 
proached, she  had  confidently  looked 
forward  to  another  letter.  But  none 
had  come.  The  one  postmarked  Long- 
ley  was  her  only  cue,  and  even  that 
might  have  been  mailed  by  some  one 
passing  through  the  place. 

Her  mother  had  thought  the  money 
might  come  from  a  wealthy  uncle,  who 
had  had  some  disagreement  with  the 
family,  and  who  took  this  way  of  saving 
his  pride.  He  was  eccentric  and  fond 
of  traveling  about  from  place  to  place. 

All  this  passed  through  her  mind  as 
the  train  rushed  on.  At  length  Long- 
ley  was  called,  and  Mary  rose  and  hur 
ried  out  to  the  little  platform  of  a  small 
country  station. 

As  she  looked  around  her  heart  sank. 
There  was  a  long,  un painted  wooden 
building  with  many  small  windows,  which 
she  afterward  learned  was  a  cotton  fac- 
tory. She  could  hear  the  harsh  clack, 
clack-i-clack  of  the  looms  from  where 
she  stood.  A  round  the  mill  were  several 
dozen  small  houses,  all  alike  and  all  with- 
out shade-trees  or  yards.  She  looked 
eagerly  for  a  mansion  with  piazzas  and 
lawn,  but  there  was  none;  only  the 
unpainted  factory  tenements,  with  two 
or  three  buildings  in  the  midst  of  them, 
which  might  be  stores  or  offices.  Com- 
pared with  the  campus  and  spacious 
college  buildings  it  seemed  unutterly 
dreary  and  lonesome,  and  Mary  turned 
longingly  toward  the  train  which  was 
disappearing  in  the  distance.  Of  course 
it  was  a  mistake,  her  coming  here. 

The  station-master  was  dragging  her 
trunk  back  from  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, where  it  had  been  dropped.  She 
went  to  him. 

"There  are  no  Cathcarts  here,  of 
course,"  she  said,  more  as  an  assertion 
than  as  a  question. 

"  No;  guess  not;  never  heard  of  any. 
Be  you  lookin'  up  some  ?  " 

"  Y-es;  I  thought  I  might  find  a  rela- 
tive here.    When  is  the  next  train  ?  " 

"Not  till  to-morrer." 

She  drew  a  long  breath.  "  Is  there  a 
hotel  near  ?  " 

"Factory  boardin'-house;  but  I  guess 
it's  pretty  full.  That's  it  down  yonder," 
the  station-master  answered,  pointing 
with  his  finger;  "the  house  swingin'  on 
one  hinge.  Be  you  lookin'  fer  a  job? 
I  hear  they're  needin'  two  or  three  more 
weavers.  That's  the  only  job  I  know  of, 
unless  it's  old  Tom  Farrar's.  He's  been 
man  of  all  work  'round  the  mill  ever 
since  nobody  knows  when;  but  he  has 
been  sick  fer  a  month  or  more.  But  of 
course  ye  don't  want  that  job.  But, 
oh,  say  !"  as  he  started  down  the  plat- 
form. "  I  moost  fergot.  I  heerd  this 
mornin'  that  the  woman  who's  been 
nussin'  Tom  is  goin'  off  to-day.  Maybe 
ye  could  get  her  job." 

Mary  nodded  her  thanks,  a  sudden 
resolution  flashing  in  her  eyes.  She 
was  a  girl  who  made  up  her  mind  quickly, 
often  on  impluse,  as  now.  She  had  not 
thought  of  obtaining  a  situation;  but 
why  not  ?  If  she  returned  to  the  college 
town  she  would  scarcely  have  money 
enough  to  pay  her  expenses  through 
the  vacation,  even  with  the  strictest 
economy. 

So  when  the  boarding-house  keeper 
grimly  informed  her  that  there  was  not 
a  room,  not  even  a  lounge,  vacant,  she 
did  not  look  dismayed,  as  she  might 
otherwise  have  done,  but  smilingly  in- 
quired her  way  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Far- 
rar.  There  she  found  a  middle-aged 
woman,  who  greeted  her  anxiously. 
But  on  learning  her  errand  the  wo- 
man's face  cleared. 


"  That's  what  I  call  a  special  Provi- 
dence!" she  exclaimed,  heartily.  "  You 
see,  I've  got  to  go,  for  my  sister's  sick; 
but  I've  been  hatin'  to  leave  old  Mr.  Far- 
rar.  The  very  best  I  could  think  of  was 
gettin'  a  neighbor's  little  girl,  only  four- 
teen, to  come;  but  she'd  be  a  pretty 
poor  excuse.  Have  you  done  any  nus- 
sin ?  " 

"I  took  care  of  my  mother  before  she 
died  " 

"Then  it's  all  right,  and  I'm  glad. 
You'll  not  have  a  bit  of  trouble  lookin' 
arter  things  here.  Mr.  Farrar  is  one  of 
the  best  housekeepers,  I  know,  if  he  has 
kept  bachelor's  hall.  There's  every- 
thing one  want's  to  do  with,  an'  it's  all 
spic  an'  span.  An'  Mr.  Farrar  himself 
will  not  give  a  mite  of  trouble.  Even 
when  he's  wanderin' — which  has  been 
most  of  the  time  so  far — he's  gentle  an' 
soft-spoken.  One  can't  help  lovin'  the 
old  man.  But  come  in  !  Come  in  ! " 
stepping  back  from  the  doorway  to  al- 
low Mary  to  enter.  "You  might  as  well 
begin  right  off,  an'  I'll  be  packin'  my 
trunk." 

"  Is  he  very  ill  ?  "  Mary  asked  as  she 
went  inside. 

"Well,  no;  not  so  very  now.  He's 
gettin'  better  slowly.  The  doctor  says 
he'll  begin  to  sense  things  in  another 
week.  An'  oh  yes  !  He  told  me  when  1 
fust  come  that  he  could  not  pay  only 
three  dollars  a  week,  for  he  had  other 
expenses  to  meet  outside.  I  s'pose  you'll 
get  the  same.  But  it's  a  nice  place  to 
stay,  an'  I  think  you'll  like  it." 

She  was  right;  Mary  did  like  it.  She 
remembered  many  of  the  tempting 
dishes  which  she  had  prepared  for  her 
mother,  and  she  made  them  now,  sing- 
ing little  snatches  of  song  as  she  did  so. 
She  had  not  known  for  what  she  was 
fitted.  She  knew  that  she  could  be  a 
good  nurse.  Perhaps  she  could  also  be 
good  at  other  things;  but  she  had  not 
found  that  out  yet. 

What  surprised  her  most  were  the 
books  in  every  room,  some  of  which  she 
looked  at  with  awe.  They  all  showed 
marks  of  much  use  as  well  as  loving  care. 
The  old  man's  hands  were  rough  and 
calloused,  as  befitted  a  man  of  all  work 
around  the  mill;  but  for  all  that  he  was 
evidently  a  scholar,  and  Mary  felt  that 
she  could  read  proof  of  it  in  the  strong 
brow  and  dreamy  eyes. 

As  the  days  went  by  these  eyes  began 
to  follow  her  as  she  moved  softly  about 
the  room,  contented  and  lovingly  at 
first,  then  with  a  questioning  wistful- 
ness,  as  though  the  clouded  mind  were 
striving  to  grasp  something  it  could  not 
reach.  Then  one  day  there  were  several 
minutes  when  the  eyes  grew  clear  and 
intelligent,  and  gazed  at  her  with  almost 
startled  wonder.  The  next  day  the 
lucid  interval  was  longer  and  several 
times  repeated.  But  he  did  not  speak; 
he  only  gazed  at  her,  and  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow  from  time  to  time 
as  though  to  clear  his  brain.  Once  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  when 
she  went  to  him  a  little  later  she  found 
traces  of  tears  upon  his  cheeks. 

Then  came  a  morning  when  he  was 
strong  enough  to  sit  up  in  bed;  but  still 
the  wistfulness  and  wonder  remained  in 
his  eyes,  and  mingled  with  them  now 
was  a  certain  resignation.  Presently 
he  motioned  Mary  to  his  side. 

"  You  are  a  new  nurse?"  he  said. 

"Yes." 

"I  knew  it,  of  course,  but  I  haven't 
said  anything.  I — I  have  been  trying 
to  get  my  mind  clear.  I  thought  as  I 
got  stronger  my  mind  would  get  better, 
but  it  doesn't.  1 — I  am  afraid  it's  get- 
ting worse.  I  suppose  I'm  growing  old; 
and  it's  to  be  expected,  but  I've  been 
planning  for  a  good  deal  of  reading  and 
study  yet,  and  haven't  realized  how  the 
years  slip  by." 

Mary  softly  stroked  his  hand.  "  You 
cannot  get  well  all  at  once,  Mr.  Farrar." 
she  chided.  "You  have  been  very  sick, 
you  know.  But  you  are  gradually  grow- 
ing stronger  and  your  brain  is  becoming 
clearer." 

"You  don't  understand, "  he  answered, 
gently;  " my  body's  stronger,  but  my 
mind  doesn't  seem  to  gain.  It  made 
you  out  to  be  somebody  else  from  the 
first,  and  has  persisted  in  the  hallucina- 
tion ever  since.  I've  looked  in  other 
directions,  and  changed  my  thoughts  to 
other  things,  but  it's  no  use.  You  are 
taking  care  of  me,  so  my  mind  says  that 
you  are  somebody  whom  I  used  to  know 


a  long  time  ago,  but  who's  dead.  I  sup- 
pose it's  what  folks  call  second  child- 
hood." Then  changing  the  subject 
abruptly,  he  asked,  "  How  long  have  I 
been  sick  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  here 
only  two  weeks.  It  is  now  the  fifteenth 
of  July." 

He  looked  startled.  "  So  late  ?  "  he 
gasped.  ' '  Why,  I— I've  got  a  little  girl 
off  to  school  who  ought  to  have  been 
writl  en  to  long  ago.  Will  you  bring  me 
my  pen  and  paper  from  the  desk  ? " 

She  complied;  but  his  hand  trembled 
so  that  he  could  not  hold  the  pen. 

"Let  me  do  it  for  you,"  she  said,  tak- 
ing the  pen  from  his  shaking  fingers, 
and  moving  a  small  table  close  to  his 
bedside.    "  Now,  how  shall  I  begin?" 

But  he  remained  silent,  looking  at  her 
doubtfully.  "I — I — you  see.  I  don't 
write  to  her  directly,"  he  said  at  length, 
hesitatingly.  "There  is  an  old  friend  in 
New  York  who  acts  for  me."  He  was 
silent  for  some  minutes  longer,  then 
went  on,  desperately,  "The  letter  must 
be  written,  and  I  suppose  it'll  be  best  to 
explain  things  a  little.  You  see.  when  I 
was  a  boy  I  had  a  strong  notion  for  col- 
lege, but  there  were  reasons  why  1  had 
to  work  hard  year  after  year.  When 
at  last  I  was  fixed  so  I  could  go  I  felt 
that  I  was  too  old.  Besides,  I  was  sort 
of  settled  with  the  books  I  liked  to  read, 
and  had  lost  ambition  to  go  out  in  the 
world.  But  I  didn't  give  up  the  idea  al- 
together. I  would  send  somebody  iu  my 
place.  So  I  looked  around.  I  had  no 
relative  save  a  little  girl  whom  I  used 
to  play  with  when  a  boy.  She  had  mar- 
ried and  gone  West.  I  traced  her,  and 
found  that  her  husband  was  dead,  and 
that  she  was  an  invalid  without  means. 
That  was  something  nearer  than  college, 
so  I  sent  her  from  time  to  time  what 
money  I  had  to  spare.  When  she  died 
I  arranged  for  her  daughter  to  go  to 
college." 

He  paused,  with  his  gaze  upon  the 
coverlet,  his  eyes  unobservant,  dreamy, 
reminiscent. 

Mary  had  risen,  her  eyes  shining. 
"  Why  didn't  you  write  to  her  directly?" 
she  breathed. 

"Well,  she  was  a  college  girl,  you  see, 
with  college-girl  notions.  I  liked  to 
think  of  her  as  my  girl,  and  to  plan 
things  for  her.  If  I'd  written  to  her 
directly  it — it  might  have  been  different. 
You  see,  I'm  just  a  man  of  all  work  in  a 
factory."  He  held  up  his  hands,  white 
and  transparent  from  his  illness,  but 
still  knotty  and  hard  from  a  lifetime  of 
toil.  "  I  don't  know  much  about  girls," 
he  went  on,  "but  I  want  to  think  of  this 
one  as  mine,  and  I  can't  bear  the  thought 
of  her  ever — " 

"Mr.  Farrar,  do  you  think  any  girl 
could  be  ashamed  of  you  ?  " 

The  quick,  passionate  cry  brought  his 
gaze  suddenly  from  the  coverlet.  What 
he  read  in  her  voice,  in  her  eyes,  brought 
a  look  of  rapt  understanding  to  his  face. 

"Then  my  mind  isn't  wandering  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  tremulously  "  It's  she,  re- 
ally and  truly  ?  Mary,  bring  me  that 
box  in  my  desk  !  " 

She  brought  it,  and  he  ran  his  fingers 
eagerly  through  the  contents,  soon  find- 
ing a  tintype,  which  he  opened  and  held 
up  for  her  inspection.  It  might  have 
been  her  own  picture,  so  exact  was  the 
likeness.  She  recognized  it  with  a  low 
cry.  "  It's  your  mother,  Mary,"  he 
said  softly,  "  taken  just  before  she  went 
West." 


Burns. 


Success  in  treating  burns  depends 
upon  the  completeness  with  which  the 
irritation  is  arrested  and  the  air  ex- 
cluded. Surface  burns  are  for  the  most 
part  caused  by  dry  heat,  from  direct 
contact  of  the  flesh  with  the  flame,  or 
by  moist  heat,  in  the  form  of  hot  water 
or  steam.  Scalds  are  more  painful, 
and,  where  the  injury  is  extensive,  much 
more  dangerous  than  wounds  caused  by 
dry  heat.  In  burns  from  dry  heat  the 
damage  to  the  tissues  is  generally  com- 
plete; while  hot  water  and  steam  leave 
the  flesh  dead,  it  is  true,  as  far  as  its 
usefulness  is  concerned,  but  still  capable 
of  undergoing  decomposition  and  putre- 
faction with  all  the  accompanying  dan- 
gers. 

Whatever  their  nature,  however,  all 
burns  are  to  be  treated  alike.  If  caused 
by  heat  the  part  should  immediately  be 
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wrapped  in  some  substance  that  will 
effectually  exclude  the  air,  which  be- 
comes a  source  of  irritation  to  the  raw 
flesh.  This  may  be  done  very  simply 
and  easily  by  cotton  wadding  soaked  in 
carron-oil;  or,  if  these  articles  are  not 
at  hand,  the  burn  may  be  sprinkled 
liberally  with  baking  soda,  starch  or 
even  flour,  with  just  enough  water  added 
afterward  to  make  a  thick  paste.  All 
blisters  should  be  slightly  pricked  before 
the  part  is  dressed.  After  the  wound 
has  been  smeared  with  some  one  of  the 
above  preparations  it  may  be  lightly 
covered  with  cotton  wadding.  The 
dressing  should  be  removed  daily,  and 
the  part  carefully  washed  with  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid — say  from  3% 
to  5% — and  redressed. 

Burns  caused  by  acids  or  other  irri- 
tating substances  should  be  immediately 
immersed  in  running  water,  that  the 
irritant  may  be  diluted  and  carried  off. 

If  the  burn  is  severe  or  extensive 
there  will  be  symptoms  of  a  constitu- 
tional disturbance  of  proportional  sever- 
ity. The  first  signs  will  be  those  of 
shock  or  collapse,  which  should  be 
treated  with  stimulants  and  hot  appli- 
cations to  the  heart  and  extremities. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  the  stage  of 
reaction  and  inflammation  usually 
occurs,  and  we  may  have,  as  accom- 
panying symptoms,  fever  and  inflamma- 
tion of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 
If  the  trouble  grows  worse,  after  about 
a  fortnight,  erysipelas  and  blood-poison- 
ing may  result.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done  in  these  last  stages  but  to  follow  a 
physician's  orders. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Willow  Furniture. — Willow  furni- 
ture may  be  cleansed  with  salt  and 
water  applied  with  a  stiff  nailbrush. 

Leaks  in  Gaspipes. — A  leak  in  a  gas- 
pipe  may  be  located  without  the  use  of 
a  light  by  painting  the  pipe  with  soap 
and  water.  Bubbles  will  indicate  where 
the  leak  is. 

To  Remove  Insect  Specks. — Insect 
specks  may  be  removed  from  gilded 
picture  frames  by  dipping  a  soft  cam- 
el's-hair  brush  in  alcohol  and  applying 
it  to  the  spots. 

Corners  of  Window  Sashes.  — A 
small,  flat  paintbrush  is  useful  in  clean- 
ing the  corners  of  the  window  sash. 
Hot  vinegar  will  clean  off  paint  spat- 
ters and  turpentine  will  remove  putty. 

To  Clean  Zinc  Utensils. — A  good 
way  to  clean  zinc  utensils  is  to  dip  a 
piece  of  cotton  in  kerosene  and  rub  the 
articles  with  it  until  the  dirt  is  removed. 
Dry  afterward  with  a  clean  cloth,  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  all  grease. 

Oranges  and  Lemons. — To  keep  or- 
anges or  lemons  fresh  for  any  length  of 
time,  select  firm  ones,  wrap  each  one 
in  soft  paper,  and  put  it  in  a  glass  jar 
with  white  sand,  that  has  been  pre- 
viously dried  in  the  oven,  around  each 
orange  and  with  a  thick  layer  o^'sr  the 
top. 

Soft  Boiled  Eggs. — An  egg  that  has 
been  boiled  soft  and  becomes  cold  can- 
not be  cooked  again  and  made  hard, 
but  a  soft-boiled  egg  that  has  not  had 
the  shell  broken  may  be  reheated  by 
cooking  three  minutes  in  boiling  water, 
and  it  will  taste  as  well  as  if  freshly 
boiled. 

To  Iron  Lace. — When  ironing  lace 
always  lay  a  piece  of  soft  muslin  over 
very  fine  lace,  and  do  not  touch  it 
directly  with  the  iron.  Crochet,  tat- 
ting, guipure  and  Irish  lace  should  not 
be  ironed,  but  simply  pinned  out  on  a 
well-covered  board,  point  by  point,  and 
left  till  dry;  pull  it  out  gently  with  the 
fingers  if  it  seems  stiff  when  unpinned. 

To  Clean  Ostrich  Feathers. — 
White  ostrich  feathers  can  be  cleansed 
by  making  a  mixture  of  white  soap 
shaved  into  small  pieces,  boiling  water 
and  a  little  soda.  After  this  has  dis- 
solved and  cooled,  dip  the  feathers  into 
it  and  then  draw  them  gently  through 
the  hand,  repeating  the  operation  sev- 
eral times.  Then  rinse  thoroughly  in 
clean  water,  with  a  triflel  of  blueing 
added.    Shake,  dry  and  curl. 

To  Mend  Kitchen  Utensils.  —  To 
mend  leaks  in  the  kitchen  utensils,  use 
fresh  putty  and  work  it  until  it  is  soft. 
Scrape  the  tin  around  the  leak  until  it 


is  perfectly  clean;  then  take  a  little  of 
the  putty,  press  over  the  leak  hard 
enough  to  force  a  portion  of  it  through 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel, 
smooth  both  sides  down  nicely,  set 
aside  two  or  three  days  until  it  becomes 
perfectly  hard.  Leaks  in  the  wash- 
boiler  can  be  effectually  stopped  in  the 
same  way. 

Waterproof  Shoe  Blacking.—  To 
make  a  good  waterproof  blacking  for 
shoes  or  other  leather  articles,  mix  one 
part  of  borax  with  eighteen  parts  of 
melted  beeswax  and  stir  to  a  stiff  jelly. 
Then  mix  five  parts  of  asphalt  varnish 
with  sixty-six  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
into  which  stir  six  parts  of  melted  sper- 
maceti. After  thorough  stirring,  com- 
bine this  with  the  first  mixture  of  borax 
and  beeswax,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
nearly  colorless  waterproof  paste,  ex- 
cellent for  use  on  natural  leather. 

How  to  Pack  a  Trunk. — In  packing 
a  trunk,  place  all  the  books,  boots  and 
other  heavy  articles  at  the  bottom,  fill 
all  the  corners  and  crannies  with  stock- 
ings, vests  and  similar  articles.  Re- 
member that  the  good  packer  packs 
tightly,  for  in  this  way  breakages  and 
creases  are  avoided.  The  secret  of 
good  packing  is  firmness  and  smooth- 
ness, and  to  attain  that  everything 
should  be  put  in  the  trunk  in  layers. 
Before  putting  in  the  dresses  have  a 
firm  layer  of  undergarments,  and  then 
proceed  with  the  thickest  and  heaviest 
skirts.  The  skirts  should  be  folded  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  folds  they  take 
in  wear.  Lay  the  skirts  alternately  in 
different  directions,  so  that  if  the  waist- 
band on  one  is  to  the  left  side  of  the 
trunk  the  waistband  of  the  next  is  at 
the  right  side.  Between  dark  and  light 
dresses  place  a  towel  to  prevent  the 
former  from  soiling  the  latter.  Fold 
bodices  as  far  as  can  be  in  the  lines 
which  they  take  upon  the  figure,  put 
stiff,  lightly  crushed  paper  into  the 
sleeves,  and  also  into  bows  and  puffings 
to  prevent  their  being  creased,  and 
then  pack  as  tightly  as  convenient. 


Home  Drinks  for  Hot  Weather. 


Oatmeal  Water. — Place  two  ounces 
of  oatmeal  in  a  basin  and  add  to  it 
enough  cold  water  to  make  a  thin  batter. 
Then  add  a  teacupful  of  black  currant 
jam.  Pour  over  all  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  and  cover  until  cold;  then  strain 
and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Apricot  Cordial. — Peel  about  one 
dozen  nice  ripe  apricots  and  take  out 
the  stones.  Place  them  in  a  pan  with 
six  ounces  of  sugar  and  pour  over  them 
a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let  the  fruit 
stand  for  two  hours  and  then  strain 
through  fine  muslin. 

Pineapple. — Take  a  pineapple,  cut 
into  slices  and  pour  over  it  a  quart  of 
hot  water.  When  all  the  goodness  has 
been  extracted  strain  off  the  liquid, 
sweeten  to  taste  and  add  two  bottles  of 
lemonade.   When  cold  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Lemon  Sherbet. — Peel  four  large 
lemons  and  boil  the  peel  in  six  quarts  of 
water  and  a  little  ginger  cut  fine;  boil 
them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
add  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  when  it 
is  cold  put  in  the  juice  of  the  lemons; 
strain  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 


R<eep  it  Handy 

l  For  an  emareency: 
when  accidents  or  sudden  sickness 
[  comes,  nothing  acts  as  promptly  as 

[PEKKY  DAVIS'] 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

analysis- 

Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 

83-86  New  Montgomery  SI. 
San  Francisco. 


A  Continuous  Performance: 

"PRIMROSE" 
SALAD  OIL 
flavor 

The  Kind  That  Satisfies 
The  Kind  That  Gratifies 

Western  Meat  Company, 

San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout.  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.    Postoftice  and  Telephone. 
Wiite  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

nr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Do  You  Warn  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago,      :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal—  Free. 


The  Lyceum 

An  excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  University, 
Law  and  Medical  Colleges,  etc.  Begins  its  thir- 
teenth year  on  July  24,  1905.  Come  and  be  with  us; 
we  prepare  you  well. 

References:  David  Starr  Jordan  or  any  Stanford 
Professor. 

PHELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,   Drawing   and  Assaying. 

123  Fulton  St.,  l  blk.  nest  of  (Jilt/  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  18(54.  Send  for  Circular. 


DR. G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


WANTED.— A  Working  Foreman 

for  an  alfalfa  and  cattle  ranch.  A  good  house  free  of 
rent,  a  liberal  salary  and  an  interest  in  the  profits 
to  a  first-class  man.  In  answering,  state  number  in 
family  and  references.   Address  Box  K,  this  office. 


A  Push  in  the  Right 
Direction 

It's  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to  give  you.  If 
you're  not  a  bank  depositor,  become  one  to-day 
with  any  good  bank— of  course  we  prefer  it  to  be 
ours.  You'll  thank  us  some  day  for  this  advice— 
especially  if  you  adopt  it.  Saving  ever  so  little 
accumulates  money  for  hard  times. 

We  pay  3l£  per  cent  interest  on  savings  accounts 
and  4  per  cent  on  term  deposits,  both  compounded 
semi-annually. 

The  bank  is  open  from  5  to  8  p.  M.  Saturdays  for 
those  who  cannot  call  earlier. 

THE  MARKET  STREET  BANK, 

SEVENTH  AND  MARKET  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Open  Saturday  evenings  from  5  to  8  p.  m. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 
FARMERS'  LINES 

So  simple  you  can  build  your  own 
line.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free. 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

712  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ROSS  Mc/VIAHON 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 

Tents  Rented. 
Bags,  Tents,  Awnings,  Hammocks  and  Covers. 
35  MARKET  STREET, 
Phone  Bush  858.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rites  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St  , 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps 


11 


MARINE. 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  WEIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed. 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


WANTED.— Position  as  Foreman  on 
Ranch— Grain,  Fruit,  Stock. 

Address  J.  W.  G.,  Napa,  Cal 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  August  9,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday  t  84%®  %S%        8654®  8554 

Thursday   85  @   8454         8694®  86 

Friday   8554®   8554         86«ffl  8554 

Saturday   85*®   83X         86*®  8554 

Monday   83*®   82%         84%®  8454 

Tu  sda'y   83?5®   82J4         84*®  8354 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday    53=14  @52«4  46'1j@45si 

Thursday   6554®53%         46  54  @4H 

Friday   54^te53*  46»,®45'4 

Saturday   53?4@52%  45%@4594 

Monday   53   ®5254  45M@45 

Tuesday   53%@53  45?4®45'< 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


May.  1900. 

-@  

_,„  

-'a  

-(a  

-®  

-®  


Dec.  1905. 

Wednesday  II  43%@1  43% 

Thursday   1  43fc@l  43 

Fridav   1  43  ®1  42 

Saturday   1  41?4®1  4034 

Monday   1  40   ®1  38«4 

Tuesday   1  393i£@l  38 

Wheat. 

December  option  shows  a  decline  of 
4  or  5  points  during  the  past  few  days, 
owing  to  large  offerings  from  the  North 
at  much  lower  price  than  is  asked  for 
California  wheat.  It  now  looks  as  though 
very  little  reaction  is  to  be  expected 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Harvest  re- 
ports from  Oregon  state  that  harvesting 
is  progressing  rapidly  and  for  the  most 
part  the  yield  is  coming  fully  up  to  the 
first  expectations.  Northern  wheat  is 
now  being  offered  on  this  market  and  is 
meeting  with  a  good  demand.  It  now 
looks  as  though  there  will  be  some  export 
trading  developed  in  the  next  few-days, 
though  spot  prices  are  the  same  as  for- 
merly quoted.  It  is  not  probable  that 
they  will  be  maintained  at  that  figure 
very  long,  as  the  first  arrivals  of  the  new 
crop  from  the  North  would  indicate  fully 
as  large  a  yield  as  last  year's,  and  in  some 
sections  larger.  Advices  from  the  State 
of  Washington  state  that  wheat  is  ex- 
pected to  open  at  about  65c  per  bushel  for 
Blue  Stem  and  62c  per  bushel  for  Club, 
while  Red  Russian  wheat,  which  is  not 
popular  for  milling  purposes,  is  expected 
to  open  about  4c  below  Club.  Eastern 
crop  reports  state  that  all  indications 
point  to  a  big  merchandising  yoar  in 
wheat.  Bountiful  yields  and  splendid 
quality  seem  assured.  Heavy  marketings 
from  the  new  winter  wheat  crop  have 
gone  thus  far  to  replenish  flour  and 
urgent  storage  demand.  There  is  now 
beginning  a  period  of  warehousing,  and 
later  on  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  export  trade  will  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  July,  and  probably  partial  loss 
of  August,  from  the  export  column  of  the 
new  crop  year. 

California  Milling  II  55  ®1  65 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   ®  

Cal.  No.  1  shipping    1  50   ®1  55 

Oregon  Club   1  50  @1  55 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 
Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  ll.39:Je©1.38;',;. 

Floor. 

Prices  are  being  well  maintained  at  the 
quotations  given,  though  trading  is 
very  light.  The  export  trade  with 
Central  America  is  fairly  good,  but  with 
Hong  Kong  it  has  fallen  off  almost  en- 
tirely. A  slight  decline  in  prices  may  be 
expected,  as  soon  as  the  large  crop  of 
wheat  in  the  north  is  available.  Eastern 
advices  state  that  Kansas  millers  have 
been  doing  a  tremendous  business  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  flour  ever  since 
the  new  wheat  became  available. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice                    8  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras                      4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice                    4  50  (8  5  00 

Fancy  brands,  Jobbing                      5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra                      3  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra                8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  market  for 
spot  barley  for  the  current  woek.  Receipts 
have  been  rather  heavy,  but  prices  are 
being  well  maintained  at  quotations  given. 
It  now  looks  as  though  no  export  trade  is 
likely  to  develop  during  the  month  of 
August,  as  the  present  quotations  are  en- 
tirely above  a  parity  with  exporting. 
During  the  current  week  December  option 
dropped  about  3c  or  4c  percental,  but  has 
since  reacted  and  is  now  selling  at  99Jc. 
Good  bright  lots  of  feed  barley  are  rather 
scarce  and  are  quickly  taken  up  at  the 
maximum  quotations.  Off  grades  are, 
however,  very  plentiful  and  are  not  ex- 
periencing an  active  movement. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot  II  00  @1  0254 

Feed,  fair  to  good   9754*100 

Feed  No  1,  December   99=fc@  

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  old     <ai  

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   l  00  ®l  0754 


Oata. 

New  samples  of  black  oats  coming  in 
are  very  poor  in  quality.  All  samples  are 
running  very  light  in  color.  There  has 
been  some  jobbing  inquiry  for  small  black 
oats,  but  no  prices  have  been  mentioned. 
Receipts  of  red  oats  are  also  small  and 
show  a  very  poor  quality.  The  quotations 
for  choice  new  are  therefore  nominal,  as 
no  such  are  to  be  found  in  the  market. 
Reports  on  the  oat  market  of  Oregon  are 
to  the  effect  that  buyers  are  manifesting 
an  indifference  and  have  refused  to  be  in- 
terested in  anything  axcept  the  choice 
grades.  A  few  cars  of  new  oats  have 
come  to  this  market  and  have  brought 
$25  per  ton. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  I 

White,  good  to  choice  

White,  poor  to  fair  

Milling    

Black  oats   1  45  ®  

Red,  choice  new   1  30   ftol  35 

Red,  fair   1  2254®  1  2754 

Corn 

There  has  been  very  little  movement 
in  corn  during  the  current  week.  Ar- 
rivals from  the  Ea9t  were  light  and  were 
mostly  taken  up  by  the  mills.  Eastern 
reports  state  that  there  has  been  consid- 
erable corn  bought  up  for  export  trade 
with  Europe  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the 
drought  in  Hungary  and  Roumania  is  as 
extensive  as  has  been  reported  those 
countries  will  be  largely  dependent  on 
the  United  States  for  their  corn. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  40   @1  42)4 

Large  Yellow   1  40   @1  4254 

Small  Yellow   1  50   @1  60 

Egyptian  White    ®  

Egyptian  Brown    @  

Eastern,  sacked    @  

Kye. 

Some  new  rye  is  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket, but  the  trading  is  light,  as  buyers  do 
not  seem  willing  to  buy  at  the  prices  it  is 
being  held  for.  Receipts  are,  however, 
light  and  of  good  quality,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  less  than  an  average  yield, 
would  not  indicate  that  a  decline  is  immi- 
nent.   Prices  are  firmly  held  as  quoted. 

Good  to  choice   II  45  ®l  50 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  no  movement  in  buckwheat  of 
anything  like  a  jobbing  character.  The 
only  holdings  now  in  evidence  are  those 
of  the  millers.  These  are  reported  to  be 
entirely  sufficient  for  immediate  wants. 
The  highest  price  that  has  been  paid  in 
the  local  market  is  $1.75  for  choice, 
though  some  seed  buckwheat  has  been 
sold  to  growers  by  the  millers  at  prices 
ranging  around  $2. 

Good  to  choice  II  50    @2  00 

Beans. 

The  bean  market  has  been  fairly  active 
during  the  current  week  and  as  a  result 
stocks  have  been  still  further  cleaned  up. 
There  are  now  very  few  choice  Bayos  to 
be  had  even  at  the  25c  advance  noted,  and 
off  grades  are  also  scarce.  There  are  no 
strictly  choice  Pinks  offering,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  none  are  to  be  had  at  any 
price,  as  they  have  all  been  taken  by  the 
growors  for  seed.  There  are  still  some 
considerable  holdings  of  damaged  stock 
and  some  of  fair  quality,  which  command 
a  price  around  $3.25  per  cental.  Fancy 
small  white  beans  were  sold  as  high  as 
$3.65  per  cental.  Red  Kidneys  are  now 
almost  cleaned  up  and  the  price  given  on 
red  beans  is  practically  nominal. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  fbs  I   ®  

Small  White,  good  to  choice                3  30  @3  50 

Small  White,  damaged                     1  50  ©2  75 

Large  White                                     2  50  <s>2  85 

Large  White,  damaged                       1  50  ®2  40 

Pinks                                                   3  25  @3  75 

Pinks,  damaged                                 1  25  ®2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         3  75  @4  25 

Bavos,  damaged                                2  50  @3  50 

Red  Kidneys                                     3  50  @4  00 

Reds                                                 8  00  @7  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice                           5  50  ®5  65 

Black-eye  Beans                                3  00  @3  15 

Dried  Peas. 

Trading  has  been  very  quiet  during  the 
current  week,  but  prices  are  being  well 
maintained  at  quotations  given.  Stocks 
are  very  light  in  all  varieties,  and  Gar- 
banzos  of  both  sizes  are  entirely  out  of 
the  market.  No  business  has  as  yet  de- 
veloped through  the  East,  though  it  is 
claimed  that  advices  show  that  Eastern 
prices  are  on  a  $2.22/}  basis  delivered  here. 
No  extensive  movement  is  expected  until 
the  new  crop  is  harvested,  as  its  extent  is 
not  definitely  known,  though  the  indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  be  a  very  favora- 
ble average. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  85  @2  10 

Garbanzos,  Large     @  

Garbanzos,  Small     ®  

Niles   1  75  @2  00 

Hop*. 

The  hop  market  continues  very  weak. 
Veiy  few  old  hops  are  being  offered,  as 
the  ideas  of  growers  in  regard  to  prices 
do  not  seem  to  coincide  with  those  of 
buyers.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
immediate  prospect  of  an  advance  in 
prises,  as  it  is  estimated  by  the  jobbing 
interests  that  there  are  still  23,000  bales 


of  the  old  crop  in  first  hands  on  the  Paci- 
fic coast,  and  the  brewers  seem  to  be  un- 
willing to  buy  old  hops  with  the  new  crop 
so  near  at  hand.  There  have  been  some 
offers  of  13c  to  14c  made  in  the  spot  mar- 
ket, but  no  trading  has  been  done  at  these 
figures.  Some  contracts  have  been  made 
for  futures  at  15c.  The  prospect  seems  to 
be  for  good  crops  throughout  most  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  the  foreign 
hop  growing  districts.  The  coast  crops 
show  a  considerable  improvement  in  qual- 
ity during  the  past  two  weeks.  These 
conditions  naturally  have  a  tendency  to 
lower  prices.  Spot  good  are  now  selling 
from  15c  to  18c,  and  some  contracts  for 
the  coming  crop  have  been  made  as  low 
as  14c,  but  no  heavy  trading  has  been 
done.  The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  was 
shipped  East  August  15th  from  the  Sac- 
ramento section.  Buyers  here  state  that 
harvesting  will  not  be  completed  until 
about  ten  days  later  than  last  year. 
Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal...  15  (S)  18 
Wool. 

There  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  wool 
situation  for  the  current  week.  Pall 
shearing  has  just  been  begun,  but  no  con- 
tracts of  any  consequence  have  been 
made.  Small  straggling  lots  of  old  wool 
continue  to  arrive  in  rather  a  desultory 
manner  and  are  usually  picked  up  at 
prices  ranging  from  25  to  28Jc.  Reports 
from  the  interior  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  Wool  Growers'  Association  of  Marys- 
ville  has  decided  to  hold  its  fall  sale  one 
day  during  the  week  between  October 
13th  and  20th.  Growers  will  be  requested 
to  sign  agreements  that  they  will  not  sell 
before  that  day  and  will  store  their  wool 
in  that  city.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to 
have  a  large  quantity  of  wool  for  sale  so 
that  it  will  pay  buyers  to  come  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

SPtlllvG 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  25  ®2854 

Northern,  free   24  @27 

Northern,  defective  22  ®24 

Middle  County,  free  2254®25 

Middle  County,  defective  18  @20 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  18  @22 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  15  ®18 

Oregon,  valley  26  @28 

Eastern  Oregon  16  ®22 

Nevada  18 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  diminution 
in  hay  shipments,  as  the  total  for  the  week 
just  ended  shows  5200  tons,  which  is  but 
400  tons  less  than  for  the  week  preceding. 
The  hay  tracks  and  hay  wharf  are  badly 
blocked  with  hay,  and  it  still  continues  to 
be  a  case  of  insufficient  team  facilities. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  out- 
side demand,  so  that  the  situation  has  not 
been  relieved  in  any  way.  The  strictly 
fancy  grades  of  wheat  are  doing  well,  but 
other  varieties  are,  if  anything,  a  bit 
lower  than  last  week.  Tame  oat  hay, 
most  of  which  shows  at  least  a  little  rust, 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  as  good  demand  as 
it  was  two  years  ago.  There  are  reports 
of  considerable  concessions  from  quoted 
prices. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  I  9  50  ®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00  @  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  50  @  11  00 

Wild  Oat   5  00  ®   8  00 

Barley   6  50   ®   9  00 

Clover   6  00   @  900 

Alfalfa   6  00   ®  10  00 

Stock  hay   5  00   @   6  50 

Compressed   10  00  @  13  00 

Straw,  fl  bale   30  ®  50 

Mlllituffi. 

The  demand  for  middlings  is  very 
strong  and  has  caused  a  still  further  ad- 
vance in  price  and  a  further  reduction  in 
stock.  The  holdings  of  the  local  millers 
are  now  very  light.  The  market  on  mill- 
stuffs  generally  is  very  firm.  Shorts  are 
now  almost  out  of  the  market.  Cracked 
corn  is  stiffer  in  price  owing  to  a  brisk 
buying  demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ft  ion  118  00   ®  20  00 

Bran,  ■  ton    21  00   @  22  50 

Middlings    28  00  ®  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   22  00  @  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled  choice   22  00   @  22  50 

Cornmeal   80  00  @  30  50 

Cracked  Corn    32  00  ®   

Oilcake  Meal   33  50  O  35  00 

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00   (a)  22  00 

Seeds. 

There  has  been  very  little  movement  in 
seeds  during  the  current  week.  The 
market  on  nearly  all  varieties  is  well 
cleaned  up.  On  Canary  the  market  is 
cleaned  up  entirely,  but  there  is  some  to 
arrive  in  thirty  to  sixty  days.  At  present 
there  is  nothing  offering.  Quotations  on 
mustard  are  largely  nominal,  as  no  new 
seed  has  as  yet  appeared  in  this  market, 
though  some  Triest  is  expected  to  arrive 
soon. 

Flax   12  25  @  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25  @  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  60  ®  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   — @— 

Canary   «54®  7 

Rape   254®  3 

Hemp   8V4@— 

Timothy   6  @  654 

Honey. 

The  honey  market  shows  little  change 
this  week.    All  dealers  have  large  stocks 


and  all  new  arrivals  show  an  excellent 
quality.  White  honey  which  has  been 
received  in  this  market  is  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality  and  is  meeting  with  a  fair  de- 
mand. Prices  are  being  held  at  the  fig- 
ures quoted,  though  trading  is  very  light. 

Extracted,  Water  White   5  ®  55» 

Extracted,  White  4=K<a>  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @  4J4 

Extracted,  Amber   354®  4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   254®  3 

White  Comb,  l-frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   7  @  8 

Beeswax. 

Trading  in  beeswax  has  been  very  light 
during  the  current  week.  Prices  are 
firmly  held  at  quotations  given. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  tt>  27  ®29 

Dark  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Heats. 

The  market  is  a  shade  weaker  on  all 
kinds  of  meats,  but  prices  are  being  main- 
tained at  former  quotations.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  fall  shearing  is  now  on, 
the  mutton  market  shows  a  slight  tend- 
ency to  stiffen.  Lambs  are,  however,  quite 
plentiful,  so  that  prices  have  not  been 
materially  affected. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  60%,  which 
is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef.  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fl  Ii  5  ®  554 

Beef,  2nd  quality   454®  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   354®  454 

Mutton — ewes,  6@7c;  wethers     7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   5=K@  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   554®  5% 

Hogs,  small,  fat    5*®  b\ 

Veal,  large,  »B>   5  @7 

Veal,  small,  »  tb   8  ®9 

Lamb,  yearlings,  H  lb   8  leb— 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   8  0  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  market  is  very  firm,  and  on 
advices  of  a  continual  strengthening  of 
the  situation  at  Chicago  and  elsewhere, 
the  local  market  has  moved  up  slightly 
from  the  basis  of  last  week.  Heavy  steers 
have  sold  at  13c,  and  there  are  reports  of 
a  trifle  more  being  paid  for  choice  lots. 
It  now  looks  as  though  the  market  would 
continue  as  at  present  throughout  the 
month  of  August. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs         1254@13  1154®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. ..  ,1154®12  1054®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  Sis   11  @1154  1054®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs.  11  ®1154  10  ®- 
Llght  Cow  Hides,  under  50  B)S.  11  @1154   10  ®— 

Stags   7  @8       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   1054®-      10  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  ®—     11  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  @—      12  @— 

Dry  Hides  19  @—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. 16  ffl>17      15  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   20  @2I      19  @— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  $  skin  1  50@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin    90@l  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  $1  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 3  00@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  76@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75@— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60@— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®— 

Tallow,  good  quality    4  ®454 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   254®354 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  local  market  contains  very  few  new 
grain  bags,  owing  to  the  recent  heavy 
demand  from  the  North.  Prices  show  an 
advance  of  Jc  on  nearly  all  varieties  of 
bags  and  the  market  is  still  very  firm. 
Bean  bags  are  ruling  very  firm  at  5Jc  and 
a  further  advance  is  predicted,  owing  to 
a  strong  buying  demand  from  the  bean 
sections. 

Bean  Bags  •  554® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   7  @7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6  ®754 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   754@754 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.     — (3> — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-lb   33  ® — 

Wool  Sacks.  354  tt>   80   @ — 

Poultry. 

There  is  a  slightly  better  demand  for 
small  broilers  and  the  market  generally 
shows  a  slight  improvement  all  round. 
There  is  also  a  good  inquiry  for  geese  and 
turkeys.  Receipts  are  of  fair  size,  though 
a  good  many  which  are  off  in  quality  are 
now  coming  into  this  market.  The  de- 
mand for  this  stock  is  weak,  but  choice 
stock  of  all  kinds  is  meeting  with  good 
request. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  V  ">  •  24  @  26 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  B>   18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  tt>   19  @  21 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   4  00  @  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  00  ®  6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50   @  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  @  6  00 

Fryers....   S  00  ®  3  60 

Broilers,  large   2  60  @  S  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @250 

Ducks,  old,  %»  dozen   3  00  @400 

Ducks,  young,  »  dozen   8  50   @  4  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  60  ®  1  75 

Goslings,  ft  pair   1  75  @  2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  26  @   

Pigeons,  young   1  25  «£  1  50 

Butter. 

The  market  is  a  shade  firmer.  Prices  are 
being  well  maintained  at  figures  quoted. 
Receipts  are  fairly  large  and  are  reaching 
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VERY  crop  takes  plant-food  from  the 


soil  that  nature,  unaided,  cannot  re-  ' 
store.    The  liberal  use  of  a  complete 
fertilizer,  rich  in  Potash,  will  revive  old  and 
worn  out  land  to  fertility,  and  insure  larger 
crops  from  even  the  best  of  land. 

Our  books  are  free  to  farmers — they  are 
not  advertising  pamphlets,  but  works  of 
reference  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
farmer's  library.  They  are  free  to  all  who 
will  write  for  them. 

Address,  German  Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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RANCH  FOR  SALE. 


2000  Acres  of  the  best  land 
in  Madera  county,  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  All  under  cultivation.  The  whole  tract  can  be 
irrigated.  This  is  an  exceptionally  good  parcel  of  land,  and  will 
pay  large  returns  on  the  money  invested.  The  improvements 
are  good,  consisting  of  Dwelling  House,  large  Barns,  Granaries, 
and  modern  Creamery.  Well  stocked  with  Horses,  Cattle  and 
Hogs,  and  full  complement  of  Farming  Implements.  Must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  For  particulars,  apply  to  D.  WILSON, 
313  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EAMES  TRICYCLES  AND  ROLLING  CHAIRS 

Won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  If  you  or  a  friend  need  some 
means  of  getting  around,  write  for  our  catalogue  of  the  best  chairs  made. 


EAMES 

2020  MARKET  STREET, 


TRICYCLE  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Los  Angeles  Representatives,  SWEENEY  SURGICAL  MANF'G  CO., 
212  S.  Hill  Street. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


this  market  in  excellent  shape.  The  de- 
mand, however,  has  drawn  some  on  the 
storage  grades. 


Creamery,  extras,  $  lb   23  @24 

Creamery,  firsts   22  @23 

Creamery,  seconds   20  @21 

Dairy,  select   20  @21 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ®— 

California  storage   21  @22% 

Mixed  Store   17  @18 


Cheese. 

The  market  remains  firm  at  figures 
quoted.  Arrivals  are  plentiful  and  of 
good  quality  and  prices  are  well  sup- 
ported by  the  demand.  Choice  lots  are 
in  good  request  and  are  being  handled  at 
the  maximum  quotation. 


California,  fancy  flat,  new   10  @11 

California,  good  to  choice   9Vi@10 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®  9Y, 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11  @13 

Eastern,  new   15  @18 


Kegs. 

The  market  is  firmer  on  all  grades  of 
stock.  Receipts  are  not  large,  but  of 
good  quality,  and  a  good  demand  is  draw- 
ing considerable  stocks  out  of  storage. 
An  advance  of  lc  per  dozen  is  quoted  on 
all  California  stocks. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  29  @30 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  25  @28 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @20 

Eastern  firsts   20  (&22 

Eastern  seconds   17  @18 

Potatoes. 

The  situation  in  the  potato  market 
shows  little  change.  Stocks  are  large 
and  receipts  are  coming  in  very  plenti- 
fully and  are  of  excellent  quality.  The 
market  is  still  very  weak  and  the  price 
of  River  Burbanks  shows  a  still  further 
falling  off  There  is  a  large  request  for 
cheap  shipping  stock  for  southwestern 
points.  Good  stock  is  now  moving 
slowly,  the  prices  being  too  high  for  ship- 
ping purposes. 


Cal.  Early  Rose,  f(  cental   50  (3)  60 

Cal.  Burbanks,  f(  cental   60  ®  75 

Salinas  Burbanks   80  (3)  1  10 

Chile  Garnet,  ft  cental    50  @  60 

White  Rose,  »  cental   65  @  75 


Vegetables. 

The  vegetable  market  is  now  in  very 
fair  shape.  As  is  usually  the  case  in  cool 
weather,  the  demand  has  been  fairly 
brisk.  Tomatoes  and  Summer  Squash 
9how  a  considerable  decline,  the  former 
being  almost  a  drug  on  the  market. 
Beans  of  all  kinds  show  advance,  limas 
especially  being  in  good  demand  at  7c. 
Some  rhubarb  is  showing  up  at  50  to  75c 
per  box.  Egg  plant  is  very  plentiful  at 
$1.25  per  box.  The  onion  market  is  in 
fair  shape,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  weaker  after  the  Australian  shipments 
go  out.  Present  prices  are  being  well 
maintained,  however.  Reports  that 
United  States  growers  were  menaced  by 
competition  with  Japanese  producers 
were  greatly  magnified,  as  it  has  been 
found  that  the  Japanese  onions  are  of  a 
very  inferior  quality  and  limited  in  quan- 
tity. 


Beans,  Lima,  $  ft   7  @  — 

Beans,  String,  $  ft   4  ®  5 

Beans,  Wax,  $  ft   4  ®  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  lbs. . .  60  @  — 

Corn,  Green,     crate   —  @  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  $  box   1  25  ®  — 

Garlic,  »  ft  4  @  5 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,     ctl.  75  @  1  00 

Onions,  New  Red,  $  ctl.    60  (3)  75 

Peas,  Green,  $  sack   1  00  @  1  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  H»  box   1  25  @  1  50 

Peppers,  Green,      box    1  00  ®  — 

Rhubarb,  fl  box   50  @  75 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   35  (3)  50 

Tomatoes,     box  or  crate   25  @  50 


Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits 

There  are  now  plenty  of  fresh  fruits 
coming  into  this  market.  Receipts  are 
for  the  most  part  of  a  very  good  quality 
and  are  meeting  with  a  very  good  de- 
mand. Prices  are  rather  low,  however, 
owing  to  the  unusually  large  receipts,  and 
the  canneries  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  and  are  buying 
up  large  lots.  Apples  have  suffered  a 
considerable  decline  in  price,  choice  to 
select  stock  being  now  held  at  85c  to  $1 
per  50-pound  box,  while  good  to  choice 
stock  is  moving  very  slowly  at  60c  to  85c. 
Pigs  also  show  a  considerable  decline  and 
peaches  are  slightly  weaker  than  at  last 
quotation.  Receipts  of  apricots  have 
fallen  off  entirely  and  there  are  very  few 
of  any  grade  now  in  the  market.  Owing 
to  the  few  days  of  very  hot  weather  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  July  the  stocks  of 
apricots  in  the  fresh  fruit  market  have 
been  rather  limited,  as  they  were  mostly 
picked  up  by  dryers  and  canners.  Ber- 
ries of  all  kinds  are  very  scarce  and  are 
commanding  a  good  price. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  *  601b  bx  85  (3)  100 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box  60  @  85 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  y  40-ft  box. .  35  (a)  60 

Apricots,  In  bulk,  *  ton   20  00  @  40  00 

Apricots,  V  box   50  (3)  1  25 

Blackberries,  %t  chest   125  (3)  250 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate   1  35  ®  — 

Cantaloupes,  $  standard  crate —  2  00  (3)  — 


Crabapples,  <fl  large  box   50  (3>  65 

Figs,  $  one  layer   35  (3)  50 

Figs,  ¥  two  layer   75  m  1  00 

Grapes,  Seedless,     crate   75  (3)  90 

Huckleberries,  f»  ft   10  (3)  \2% 

Loganberries,  $  chest   3  50  (3)  5  00 

Peaches,  $  large  box   75  @  1  00 

Peaches,     small  box   35  (3)  40 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  choice,  40- 
ft  box   1  50  @  1  75 

Pears,  Dearborn  Seedling,  40-ft.  bx  75  ©  100 

Plums,  large,  W  crate   40  (3>  75 

Plums,  ordinary,  $  box   30  (3)  50 

Plums,  Simonl,  $  crate   65  (3)  75 

Prunes,  Tragedy,      crate   40  ®  60 

Raspberries,  $  chest   5  00  (3)  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest  2  00  (a)  4  00 

Strawberries,  large  var.,  $  chest.  2  50  (a)  4  00 

Watermelons,  f,  doz   75  @  2  00 

Whortleberries,  f>  ft   9  (3)  10 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  is  in  good  shape.  Prices 
are  firmer  in  some  kinds  of  dried  fruits, 
apricots  especially  showing  a  substantial 
advance.  Other  prices  are  ruling  firm  at 
quotations  given.  Advices  from  the  fruit 
growing  section  say  that  the  apricot  sea- 
son is  over,  both  at  the  driers  and  the 
canneries.  The  hot  weather  a  few  weeks 
ago  shortened  the  season.  Peaches  and 
prunes  are  coming  forward  rapidly  and  it 
is  likely  that  the  whole  fruit  crop  will  be 
out  of  the  way  several  weeks  earlier  than 
usual. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5  @  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  6  ®  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark  —  @— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     ft  t>Yt®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8  @  8V4 

Figs.  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  50  @55 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  $  lb. . .  5  O  5!4 

Nectarines,  red,  <#>  lb   —  (3)  iYi 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  6V4@  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7K@  8 

Pears,  standard,     ft   6%@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7yt®\l 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   i%@  5% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  (3)  7% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5K@  7Y, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   6  ®  6Yi 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  —  &— c;  40-50s,  4M@4Hc; 
50-60S,  3Vi@3&c;  60-70S,  3@3^c;  70-80s,  2>6@2%c; 
SO-908.  2@2Mc;  90-100s,  l$£@2c;  small,  1K@1%C. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 


Apples,  sliced   2tf@  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3% 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2y,@  3 

Pigs,  Black   1%@  2Y% 


Balsl  ns. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
raisin  market  this  week,  and  none  in 
prices.  Trading  has  been  fairly  brisk 
during  the  current  week  at  prices  made 
by  the  Growers'  &  Packers'  Association. 
The  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  a  grad- 
ual stiffening  in  price,  and  the  newly 
formed  Association  is  receiving  the  credit 
for  this  tendency.  As  yet  no  buying  of 
futures  has  been  reported. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 


London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-ft  box         85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box          90  @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials,  20-ft  box  r  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  4  @  — o 

3-  Crown  Standard  4%@  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  5  @  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  iYt®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  3^@  — c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  6y,@  — c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  5y£c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 


Citrus  Fruit*. 

The  market  for  citrus  fruits  of  all  kinds 
is  now  in  good  shape  and  prices  are  being 
well  maintained  at  quotations  given. 
Oranges  are  very  scarce,  but  the  number 
is  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
lemon  market  is  in  good  condition  and 
there  is  also  a  very  fair  request  for  grape 
fruit  and  tangerines.  The  above  report 
applies  to  good  stock  only  as  poor  stock 
is  not  worth  shipping. 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  to  fancy, f)  bx    @  

Oranges,  Navels,  fair  to  good,  $  box.  1  50  @2  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  $  box     (3)  

Oranges,  Valencias,  y  D0X   2  25  @3  50 

Oranges,  Mandarins,  small     @  

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        3  00  @3  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  @2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   2  00  @3  00 

Limes,  *  box   5  00  @8  00 

Nuts. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  brisk  demand 
for  both  walnuts  and  almonds  during  the 
current  week  with  the  result  that 
almonds  are  now  out  of  the  market  en- 
tirely and  stocks  of  walnuts  are  very  lim- 
ited. The  harvesting  of  almonds  has 
now  begun  in  some  districts,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  some  of  the  early  varieties 
will  soon  begin  to  appear  in  this  market. 
Reports  from  all  sections  indicate  that 
there  will  be  an  abundant  crop  of 
almonds  but  less  than  an  average  crop  of 
walnuts.  The  new  crop  of  Nonpareil 
almonds  to  arrive  is  expected  to  open  at 
prices  quoted.  The  quotations  are,  how- 
ever, nominal  as  regard  to  the  spot  mar- 
ket. 


Chestnuts,  Italian,  *  ft  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  —  @— 

Languedoc  Almonds   —  @ — 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   i%®  5K 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   7  ®  VA 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   7  ®  7Yi 


Wine. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the 


coming  vintage  is  as  yet  problematical,  it 
is  impossible  to  form  even  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  what  the  price  of  the  growing 
crop  will  bring.  The  Association  is  ex- 
tremely reticent  in  discussing  the  situation 
with  regard  to  future  prices.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  of  those  who  have  inspected 
the  vineyards  in  the  northern  districts 
bears  out  the  estimate  that  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  Tokay  crop  was  ruined  by 
the  hot  weather  in  the  early  part  of  last 
month. 


Ginseng  Seed  and  Roots 

FOR  SALE. 


1904  Water  Tested  Seed,  per  lb  $25  00 

1904  Water  Tested  Seed,  per  oz   2  00 

1-  Year  Roots,  per  100   4  00 

2-  Year  Roots,  per  100   8  00 

3-  Year  Roots,  per  100   15  00 

These  prices  are  for  cultivated  stock 
H.  W.  ELMENDORF  RAVEN  A,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  S5.S7.59-6 1  First  St.,  8an  Franeiioo,  Csl. 

RLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  AngeleF. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery, 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mail  orders  solicited. 
FRANK  WEDEKIND, 
440  Geary  Street  San  Francisco. 


O.E. Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.O.Box  2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison,  Sec 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.    Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 
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Splicing  Transmission  Rope. 

Rope  transmission  is  an  important  factor  in  many 
farm  operations.  One  of  the  important  features  in 
rope  transmission  is  the  splicing.  This  must  be  prop- 
erly done  or  the  operation  of  the  plant  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactory. The  splicing  of  a  rope  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter  when  understood.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  operation  the 
workman  becomes  more  expert  and  the  result  of  the 
improvement,  which  is  the  outcome  of  experience,  is 
observable  in  the  more  enduring  quality  of  the 
splices.  The  C.  W.  Hunt  Co.,  of  45  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  have  recently  issued  a  catalogue,  No.  054, 
entitled  " Manila  Rope,"  which  contains  much  valu- 
able information  on  rope  transmission  and  on  ropes 
and  their  use  generally.  Incorporated  in  this  hand- 
some little  volume  are  a  number  of  cuts,  which  show 
clearly  the  methods  of  splicing.  The  following  de- 
scription and  illustrations  are  published  through 
courtesy  of  the  C.  W.  Hunt  Co. : 

Splicing. — To  properly  splice  a  rope  or  tie  a  knot 
that  will  not  slip  is  a  simple  operation,  and  it  would 
be  supposed  that  almost  any  workman  would  be  able 
to  do  either,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  splices 
put  in  a  rope  in  manufacturing  establishments  has 
been  a  serious  drawback  in  introducing  the  use  of 
rope  for  the  transmission  of  power.  There  is  but  lit- 
tle information  on  splicing  a  transmission  rope  in 
technical  literature,  and  as  ordinary  rope  splices  are 
not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  the  following  descrip 
tion  and  cuts  will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

The  splice  in  a  transmission  rope  is  not  only  the 
weakest  part,  but  is  the  first  to  fail  when  the  rope  is 
worn  out.  If  the  splice  is  not  long  enough  the  rope 
will  fail  by  breakage  or  pulling  out  of  the  splice.  If 
the  splice  is  improperly  made  it  will  be  larger  than 
the  rope  and  the  projecting  parts  will  wear  on  the 
pulleys  and  the  rope  fail  from  the  cutting  off  of  the 
outer  threads  of  the  strands. 

If  it  is  desired  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others,  do  not  put  in  a  "short  splice"  or  an  ordinary 
"  long  splice,"  or  get  an  ''old  sailor  "  to  do  the  work, 
but  have  a  handy  man  follow  implicitly  the  directions 
given  below  for  a  splice  in  a  four-strand  transmission 
rope. 

We  have  had  accurate  engravings  made  of  each 
successive  operation  in  splicing  a  li{  -  inch  manila 
rope,  and  also  of  the  most  common  knots.  Each  en- 
graving was  made  from  a  full-size  specimen,  and 
accurately  shows  the  position  of  the  parts. 

Tie  a  piece  of  twine,  9  and  10,  around  the  rope  to 
be  spliced  about  6  feet  from  each  end.  Then  unlay 
the  strands  of  each  end  back  to  the  twine. 

Butt  the  ropes  together  and  twist  each  corre- 
sponding pair  of  strands  loosely,  to  keep  them  from 
being  tangled,  as  shown  in  engraving,  Fig.  1. 

The  twine  10  is  now  cut,  and  the  strand  8  unlaid, 
and  strand  7  carefully  laid  in  its  place  for  a  distance 
of  44  feet  from  the  junction. 

The  strand  6  is  next  unlaid  about  1J  feet,  and 
strand  5  laid  in  its  place. 

The  ends  of  the  cores  are  now  cut  off  so  they  just 
meet. 

Unlay  strand  1,  4J  feet,  laying  strand  2  in  its 
place. 

Unlay  strand  3,  11  feet,  laving  in  strand  4. 

Cut  all  the  strands  off  to  a  length  of  about  2o 
inches,  for  convenience  in  manipulation. 

The  rope  now  assumes  the  form  shown  in  Pig.  2, 
with  the  meeting  points  of  the  strands  i  feet  apart. 

Each  pair  of  strands  is  successively  subjected  to 
the  following  operation: 

From  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  strands  8  and  7, 
unlay  each  one  three  turns;  split  both  the  strand  8 
and  the  strand  7  in  halves  as  far  back  as  they  are 
now  unlaid,  and  the  end  of  each  half  strand 
"  whipped  "  with  a  small  piece  of  twine. 

The  half  of  the  strand  7  is  now  laid  in  three  turns, 
and  the  half  of  8  also  laid  in  three  turns.  The  half 
strands  now  meet  and  are  tied  in  a  simple  knot,  11 
(Fig.  3),  making  the  rope  at  this  point  its  original 
size. 

The  rope  is  opened  with  a  marlin  spike,  and  the 
half  strand  of  7  worked  around  the  half  strand  of  8 
by  passing  the  end  of  the  half  strand  7  through  the 
rope,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  drawn  taut,  and 
again  worked  around  this  half  strand  until  it  reaches 
the  half  strand  13  that  was  not  laid  in.  The  half 
strand  13  is  now  split,  and  the  half  strand  7  drawn 
through  the  opening  thus  made,  and  then  tucked 
under  the  two  adjacent  strands,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
The  other  half  of  the  strand  8  is  now  wound  around 
the  other  half  strand  7  in  the  same  manner.  After 
each  pair  of  strands  have  been  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, the  ends  are  cut  off  at  12,  leaving  them  about  4 
inches  long.  After  a  few  days'  wear  they  will  draw  | 
into  the  body  of  the  rope  or  wear  off,  so  that  the 
locality  of  the  splice  can  scarcely  be  detected. 
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Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


-MAHUTAOTdBBRS  OK- 


GnADP    PEACH.    BERRY,   and   all  RACWCTC 
lv*T43,  umds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  E>/\OIVCi  1 
V  K  N  K  K  K    BARKKL8,    COFFKE    AMD   CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 


T  W  JACKSON. 123  California  St.  San  Francisco. 
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EJ6HT  Y'EARS  GOOD  WORK 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


tiEO.  C.  KOKDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  HolBteln  Bolls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  hull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOL.8TEINS — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


•'HOWARD"  SHORTHORN S — Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOL.STEINS  &  DDRHAM8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

ltd  1,1. s  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.O.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BUIiLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas— ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angelps,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTl  ti 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  .. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIKES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


8.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


THOS.  W  A ITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  SacramentoSt.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue — FREE 


Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.    At  your  grocer. 


FOR  SALE. — 22  Thoroughbred  Southdown 
Ewes  and  a  Buck;  1  yearling  Berkshire 
Boar;  2  Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Heifers. 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  Pierce  Land  ft  Stock  Co., 
Room  881,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch  Rough  and  Readv  Island,  near  Stockton. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  81.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  12.00;  «5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LOKETTA  D.,  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Herkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  the  kind  that  have  size  and  lay  lots 
of  eggs  when  they  are  high. 

WORLD'S  FAIR  WINNERS. 

Good  breeders  at  $3.00  and  up  for  hens,  $-1  on  and 
up  for  males.  My  stock  will  please  you.  Write 
for  illustrated  folder. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 


Protect  Your  Cattle 
Against  Anthrax 


WITH 


(CHARBON) 


PASTEUR 


ANTHRAX 


VACCINE 


DISCOVERED  BY  PASTEUR  IN  1881 

The  Only  Safe  and  Reliable  Prevent- 
ive; Successfully  Used  on  Over 
30,000,000  Head. 

SPECIFY    PASTEUR    AND    SEE    THAT  THii 
LABEL  BEARS  OUR  TRADE  MARK. 

Tuberculin  — -  Mallein  —  Antistreptococcic 
Serum  (Vet.)— Anti- Tetanic  Serum  (Vet.)— 
Rat  Virus  and  Blacklegine. 


fl^STEUR3^CCINR  CO,LTD. 


366-368  W«*t  11*  ,St,*JEW  YORK.  409  n*rh*t  -StvSflM  FRANCISCO. 

FORT  WORTH  ROME  LILLE  MELBOURNE  VKOKO  3YDNTV  COPENHAGEN 
BRUSSELS  LIMA  BUDAPEST  BERLIN  BUENOO  AYRE3  TOWN  MANILA 
AMSTERDAM  .ST.  PETERaBURjj  W1NWPEJ3  MONTREAL  CALCUTTA  LISBON 
HAVANA  MEXICO  HONOLULU  RTO  JANESQO  HONQKOKO  JOHAMHESBUBO 
MADRID        STOCKHOLM  OZNEVA 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  :  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Pair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ot  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


From  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND    MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


6th  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
304  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PCGET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLIMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal., 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win 
ter  months.    Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.   We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.   Prices  on  application 


Write  for 
catalogue 


D 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

fi  ri  i~irnri~~i  i    nirrr   by  — ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  f  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    P«V  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reo'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
Mzed  government  subdivision  at  (remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
■  onally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N .  D.  Rideou  t,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
if  H  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 

C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 
Can  be  planted  Hve  feet  apart  each  way. 
Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 
•The 


'he  best  stock  squash. 
Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb. 
paid. 


50o.;  in  lbs.,  $4.00,  post- 


PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 


in  the 
Long 
Run. 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Uoth  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

actflc    oast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power  i't  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  0.  RIX.  ..  IRVINGTON.  ALAMEDA  CO.,  CAL. 
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Interesting  Facts  About  Texas  Fever 
Ticks. 


Stock  growers  in  California  below  the 
quarantine  line  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  facts  about  the  growth  of  the 
Texas  fever  ticks  and  under  what  con- 
ditions pastures  can  be  expected  to 
become  free  of  them.  The  facts  are 
from  a  special  study  just  made  by  Prof. 
H.  A.  Morgan  of  the  Louisiana  Experi- 
ment Station.  Although  the  fixing  of 
months  for  various  phenomena  in  the 
life  of  the  tick  may  not  be  correct  for 
California,  it  must  serve  as  the  best 
approximation  until  our  own  investi- 
gators undertake  local  studies: 

Many  Ticks,  But  One  Dangerous  — 
There  are  five  species  of  ticks  found 
upon  cattle  in  Louisiana  which  the  stock 
raiser  might  experience  some  difficulty 
in  differentiating:  The  North  American 
Texas  fever  tick  (Boophilus  annulatus), 
the  lone  star  tick  (Amblyomma  ameri- 
canum),  the  dog  tick  (Dermacentor 
electus),  the  net  tick  (Dermacentor 
reticulatus),  and  the  castor  bean  tick 
(Ixodes  ricinus).  The  first  is  the  only 
one  which  should  give  the  breeder  any 
concern,  but  persons  not  familiar  with 
the  specific  differences  have  confused 
the  habits  and  development  of  the  fever 
tick  with  those  of  the  lone  star,  dog 
and  net  ticks.  While  the  habits  (ex- 
cept in  selection  of  hosts)  and  develop- 
ment of  all  these  species  are  very  simi- 
lar up  to  attachment  to  host  animals  in 
the  seed  tick  condition  of  each,  there  is 
a  very  marked  difference  in  habits  and 
development  of  the  fever  tick  and  the 
three  other  species  from  the  period 
just  before  the  first  molt  to  the  fully 
mature  and  engorged  females.  The 
fever  tick  remains  upon  its  host 
throughout  the  molting  periods  up  to 
engorgement,  while  the  other  species 
drop  from  their  hosts  just  prior  to  each 
molt.  The  latter  habit  greatly  pro- 
longs the  life  cycles  of  the  lone  star, 
dog  and  net  ticks,  even  to  as  much  as 
ten  months  or  a  year,  and  in  conse- 
quence reduces  the  numbers  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  not  in  any  sense 
serious  pests. 

Life  Cycle  of  Fever  Tick. — As  the 
pasture  rotation  remedy  for  the  Texas 
fever  tick  is  based  upon  a  study  of  the 
life  history  and  habit,  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  development  of  this  species 
is  given  in  order  that  the  plan  proposed 
for  its  extermination  may  be  more 
clearly  understood. 

The  fully  engorged  female  (that  stage 
most  commonly  observed  upon  animals) 
detaches  itself  from  its  host,  drops  to 
the  ground,  and  deposits  as  many  as 
3000  eggs.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
individual  ticks  and  the  time  required 
to  deposit  them  vary  with  the  food  and 
temperature  conditions.  In  summer, 
with  food  conditions  normal,  even  more 
than  3000  eggs  may  be  deposited  in  a 
few  days;  in  late  fall  and  winter  as  long 
as  a  month  or  more  may  be  consumed 
in  laying  half,  and  less  than  half,  of  the 
eggs  a  tick  of  the  same  size  would  de- 
posit in  summer.  Eggs  laid  in  summer 
hatch  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  days, 
while  those  deposited  in  late  fall  and 
winter  months  may  not  hatch  until  the 
following  March  or  April.  On  hatching, 
the  ticks  are  called  "seed  ticks"  in  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  "yearling" 
ticks  (stage  after  first  and  second 
molts)  of  the  lone  star  and  dog  tick 
species,  which  may  collect  upon  a  per- 
son in  walking  through  a  pasture  or 
woodland,  or  from  the  same  stages  of 
the  fever  tick  found  upon  cattle.  The 
seed  ticks  bunch  in  an  exceedingly  local 
manner  upon  grass  and  twigs  of  weeds 
and  shrubs,  and  there  await  the  pass- 
ing of  some  animal  to  which  they  at- 
tach. These  seed  ticks  possess  re- 
markable vitality  in  that  they  may  re 
main  in  a  pasture  as  long  as  two 
months  in  summer  and  over  six  in  win- 
ter before  perishing  in  case  no  host  ani- 
mal should  pass  and  collect  them.  On 
being  collected  by  a  host  animal  the 
young  ticks  soon  attach  themselves  and 
begin  their  parasitic  life.  The  time  re- 
quired to  develop  (molts  twice)  upon 
cattle  is  important  in  connection  with 
the  remedy  suggested.     During  the 


midsummer,  full  engorgement  of  the 
mature  tick  ranges  from  nineteen  to 
thirty  days  after  attachment,  while  in 
late  fall  and  winter  the  cycle  of  devel- 
opment upon  cattle  is  usually  a  few 
days  longer,  ranging  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty  days. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  female  ticks  during  the  egg 
laying  period,  the  eggs,  and  the  young 
tic  ks  (seed  ticks),  prior  to  attaching  to 
animals,  are  to  be  found  on  the  ground 
of  pasture  fields  and  not  on  animals; 
while  the  remaining  stages — seed  ticks 
after  attachment,  stage  after  first  molt 
and  stage  after  second  molt  to  engorge- 
ment of  females — are  consecutively  de- 
veloped upon  the  animals,  and  at  no 
time  upon  the  ground,  grass,  weeds  or 
shrubs  of  the  pasture. 

Egg  Laying. — In  the  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Texas  fever  cattle 
tick  during  the  summer  months  it  was 
found  that  the  time  required  for  seed 
ticks  after  infesting  animals  to  mature 
into  engorged  females  and  drop  to  the 
ground  for  egg  deposition  was  a  little 
less  than  the  time  required  for  a  female 
after  dropping  to  lay  eggs,  and  these 
eggs  to  hatch.  Therefore  infested  ani- 
mals might  be  cleaned  of  ticks  by  being 
placed  in  a  tick-free  field,  upon  which 
to  drop  all  their  ticks  before  eggs  from 
females  dropped  the  day  the  animals 
were  placed  in  the  pasture  would 
hatch.  The  time  between  the  drop- 
ping of  the  ticks  and  possible  rein- 
festation  was  of  too  short  duration  for 
this  plan  to  be  practicable  in  the  face 
of  slight  developmental  variations  due 
to  changes  in  temperature  or  other 
conditions.  Experiments  were  con- 
ducted in  order  to  determine  if  a  wider 
range  of  time  between  these  important 
suggestive  remedial  periods  did  not  ex- 
ist and  thus  develop  a  remedy  easily 
within  the  range  of  the  average  farm 
operations  of  the  State.  Continuing 
the  breeding  experiments  through 
every  month  in  the  year,  it  was  found 
that  eggs  deposited  the  latter  part  of 
November  and  in  December,  January 
and  February,  did  not  hatch  until  late 
March,  April  or  early  May,  and  that 
the  longest  period  of  development  of 
the  tick  (from  seed  tick  to  full  engorge- 
ment and  period  of  dropping)  upon  cat- 
tle during  these  months  was  forty  days, 
thirty-five  being  in  most  cases  ample 
for  the  development  and  dropping  of 
every  tick.  It  thus  became  easily  pos- 
sible to  place  infested  animals  upon  the 
tick-free  areas  during  late  November, 
December  and  January,  have  them  drop 
every  tick,  and  run  no  risk  of  reinfesta- 
tion,  as  eggs  did  not  hatch  under  the 
prevailing  temperature  of  these  months. 

Starving  Out  Ticks.  —  The  next 
phase  in  the  development  of  a  practical 
remedy  was  the  determining  of  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  starve  ticks 
out  of  a  pasture  when  all  hosts  (cattle, 
horses  and  mules)  were  excluded.  Ex- 
periments during  the  summers  from 
1897  to  ly04,  inclusive,  showed  that 
about  one  month  was  necessary  for  the 
laying  and  hatching  of  eggs  and  that 
seed  ticks  could  endure  as  long  as  two 
months  in  summer  without  food.  For 
example,  if  all  hosts  of  the  cattle  tick 
were  removed  from  a  pasture  on  June  1 
this  pasture  would  be  tick  free  by  early 
October. 

The  fall  and  winter  months,  though  a 
decidedly  opportune  period  for  ridding 
animals  of  ticks,  were  found  less  ef- 
fective as  a  period  for  cleaning  pastures 
by  excluding  cattle  tick  hosts.  Eggs 
deposited  in  late  fall  may  not  hatch 
until  the  next  March  or  April,  and  seed 
ticks  may  live  without  food  from  late 
September  until  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing April.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
more  time  is  required  during  the  late 
fall  and  winter  months  to  deposit  and 
hatch  tick  eggs  or  to  starve  out  seed 
ticks  than  is  necessary  during  midsum- 
mer to  effect  both  operations. 

With  this  information  a  remedial  ap- 
plication may  be  perfected  to  meet  the 
conditions  upon  the  farms  or  planta- 
tions of  the  South.  Pastures  may  be 
divided  so  that  from  a  portion  of  them 
all  animals  (cattle,  horses  and  mules) 
upon  which  the  Texas  fever  cattle  tick 
develops  may  be  excluded  from  June  1 
until  late  fall  in  order  that  the  animals 
when  cleaned  of  ticks  may  have  a  tick- 
free  field  in  which  to  be  placed.    To  be 


cleaned  the  animals  may  be  placed,  not 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  November, 
in  a  corn  or  cotton  field  from  which  the 
crop  has  been  removed,  and  there  kept 
until  the  ticks  have  dropped  (thirty-five 
or  forty  days).  In  no  case  should  they 
have  access  to  the  pasture  from  which 
they  have  just  been  taken,  as  animals 
may  become  infested  during  a  warm 
spell  of  the  winter  months  with  seed 
ticks  which  hatched  in  September  or 
early  October.  (Seed  ticks  hatched 
September  29,  1903,  remained  alive 
without  food  until  April  10,  1904).  As 
soon  as  all  ticks  are  dropped  the  ani- 
mals may  be  removed  to  the  tick -free 
field,  or  they  may  remain  longer  with- 
out danger  of  reinfestation  if  the  corn 
or  cotton  field  provides  sufficient  pas- 
turage. Not  later  than  February  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  tick-free  field  to 
be  fed  the  hay  crop  gotten  from  this 
area  the  previous  season.  Upon  this 
tick-free  area  they  may  be  kept  until 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  destroy 
the  ticks  by  starvation  in  the  pasture 
from  which  they  were  removed  into  the 
corn  or  cotton  field  the  fall  previous. 

Feed  Lot  Method. — It  should  be  re- 
membered that  not  all  farms  nor  all 
fields  of  individual  farms  lying  below 
the  national  quarantine  line  are  in- 
fested with  the  fever  tick.  Parishes  of 
Louisiana  devoted  to  sugar  cane  and 
rice  culture  are  practically  free  from 
ticks.  Many  cotton  plantations  are 
also  exempt,  and  those  parts  of  all 
farms  upon  which  no  cattle  have  been 
from  June  1  until  October  1,  or  later, 
are  also  tick  free.  These  areas  may  be 
advantageously  used  in  eradicating  the 
fever  tick  from  contiguous  ones. 

The  "feed  lot"  method  of  cleaning 
cattle  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
parasitic  period  (from  attachment  as 
seed  tick  to  dropping  to  ground  as  a 
fully  engorged  female)  of  the  fever  tick 
is  not  more  than  forty  days;  less  in 
summer.  In  this  method  a  portion  of 
ground  is  set  apart,  half  of  which  is  of 
sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  on  hand.  The  area  se- 
lected should  be  convenient  to  plenty  of 
feed  and  water.  Surround  and  divide 
the  lot  with  a  double  fence  (8  to  10  feet 
space).  Feed  the  cattle  for  twenty 
days  on  one  side,  then  remove  them  to 
the  other  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
longer.  Every  tick  will  have  dropped, 
and  the  cattle  may  then  be  placed  upon 
such  field  or  pasture  as  may  be  tick 
free  and  available.  By  this  method 
entire  farms  may  be  cleaned  during  a 
summer  period  of  not  exceeding  four 
months.  In  the  early  spring  select  a 
field  with  water  and  shade  available  to 
be  devoted  to  broadcast  sorghum,  corn 
or  millet,  or  all  three.  On  June  1  fence 
off  the  feed  lot  (within  the  forage  field), 
in  which  place  all  the  cattle  of  the 
farm,  and  feed  and  rotate  as  described 
above  for  forty  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  cattle  may  be  turned 
into  the  field  of  sorghum,  millet  or  corn 
and  there  pastured  until  October  15  or 
November  1,  by  which  time  all  fever 
ticks  upon  the  entire  property  outside 
of  the  feed  lots  will  have  perished. 

After  the  animals  are  removed  the 
feed  lots  should  be  immediately  plowed 
and  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  their 
edges  sprayed  with  crude  petroleum, 
zenoleum  solutions,  or  other  substances 
destructive  to  tick  life. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80% 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  tor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CDTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


— USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps.  Sa«s. 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

227  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


WAKELEE'S 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 


The  Best  Poison  in  the  Market. 

Has  Stood  All  Tests  for  30  Years. 


No.  I  %  "Jersey"  Cut-under  Truck. 

This  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to 
produce  a  wagon  that  has  great  carrying  capacity, 
ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of 
loading.  Can  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be 
used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

The  "Jersey"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  for 
the  transportation  of  fruit,  but  as  a  general  pur- 
pose drav  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
2000  to  3000  pounds. 

HOOKER    «fc  CO. 

16-18  DRUMM  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 


SAN 


(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


and 


OLDB8T  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECPIUSE-- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ea 
First  l   plain  their  Inventions  personally  am 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  sped' 
flcatlons  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  th« 
Inventor's  Ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  a  vol"' 
lng  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Sa( 
Second :  Francisco  may,  whrre  they  so  desire.. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Prett. 

We  have  a  oomplete  Patent  Library,  Including 
official  rec  >rds  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

\We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  si  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions, searches,  and  glv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrang» 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guidt 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St,,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Cement  Floors  for  Dairy  Barns. 

From  a  Bulletin  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Cook  of  New  York 
on  "  The  Construction  of  Sanitary  Dairy 
Stables." 

The  Foundation  Walls  and  Floors. 
— Concrete  is  the  only  material  which 
meets  the  three  requirements  of  sanita- 
tion, durability  and  economy.  It  also 
possesses  that  much-to-be-desired  qual- 
ity of  being  fireproof.  Prejudice 
against  it  is  fast  dying  out  and  its 
merits  are  becoming  generally  appreci- 
ated. While  concrete  construction  is 
comparatively  simple,  it  is  not  art  into 
which  guesswork  can  be  mixed  with 
safety.  Portland  cement  and  clean, 
sharp  sand  are  requisites.  Grouting 
or  foundation  work  can  be  made  of 
gravel,  crushed  stone,  or  small  field 
stone,  often  called  "hard  heads." 
When  obtainable  these  are  much 
cheaper  than  crushed  stone  or  gravel, 
since  they  require  less  cement  to  hold 
them  in  place. 

Making  Floor.  —  First  level  the 
space  to  be  floored.  If  it  is  soft  dirt, 
drain  it  and  solidly  tamp  the  loose  soil. 
Ordinarily  sufficient  drainage  will  be 
given  by  the  trench  under  the  barn 
wall.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  put  a  run 
of  tile  drains  through  center  of  the 
building.  Line  through  for  the 
trenches,  dig  a  ditch  2\  feet  wide  and 
6  inches  deep,  and  lay  the  small  field 
stone  of  about  5  inches  in  diameter  to 
an  upper  line,  then  fill  in  with  a  mix- 
ture of  Portland  cement  one  part  and 
sand  five  parts.  This  should  be  mixed 
dry  and  be  made  wet  enough  to  enter 
every  space  between  and  under  these 
round  stones  Tamp  the  whole  to  in- 
sure firmness.  Lay  up  a  wall  on  each 
side  exactly  20  inches  apart.  Then  put 
upon  the  bottom,  before  the  foundation 
is  dry,  2  inches  of  mortar  made  of 
Portland  cement  one  part,  sand  two 
parts,  dry  mixed,  and  with  enough 
water  added  to  make  it  spread  easily. 
As  soon  as  this  is  set  put  a  box  upon  it 
16  inches  wide,  8  inches  high  upon  one 
side  and  6  inches  upon  the  other.  Fill 
in  this  2-inch  space  with  a  finishing 
coat  of  two  parts  Portland  cement  to 
one  part  of  sand.  After  the  cement 
has  set  take  out  the  form  and  trowel 
this  gutter  smooth  with  cement  and 
sand  equal  parts.  The  rest  of  the 
foundation  can  be  laid  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  surface  should  not  be  left 
smooth.  After  it  has  set,  but  before  it 
has  hardened,  finish  with  a  small  board 
trowel  which  will  give  a  sandpaper 
finish  to  all  parts  where  the  animals 
walk.  This  does  away  with  all  danger 
of  slipping.  In  any  portion  of  the 
building  which  is  subject  to  freezing 
temperatures,  the  floor  should  be  laid 
in  checks  about  3  feet  square.  The 
finish  coat  should  always  be  laid  down 
before  the  grout  has  hardened  and  may 
vary  in  thickness  from  1  inch  to  2 
inches,  depending  upon  the  strain  to 
which  it  will  be  subjected.  For  exam- 
ple, a  granary  floor  and  feeding 
mangers  may  be  finished  light.  The 
drive  between  the  cows  should  be 
heavy,  including  gutters;  the  cow  plat- 
form may  be  finished  medium. 

Whenever  a  partition  is  to  be  built, 
anchor  short  pieces  of  f  inch  iron  pipe 
projecting  above  the  finished  floor  \\ 
inches.  Upon  these  can  be  placed  a 
3x4  scantling  and  the  superstructure 
built  thereon.  There  will  be  less  dan- 
ger of  the  horses  slipping  when  hauling 
manure  upon  sleighs  if  at  least  one-half 
of  the  driveway  nearest  the  outlet  door 
is  grooved  or  creased.  This  makes  the 
driveway  harder  to  clean,  however. 
The  whole  passage  may  be  grooved  if  it 
is  thought  desirable.  Where  one  or 
two  steps  are  needed  to  reach  an  ele- 
vation, make  them  of  concrete.  Cover 
the  barn  wall  where  it  projects  into 
the  stable  so  that  every  part  will  be 
smooth,  easily  cleaned  and  also  offer  no 
shelter  to  mice  and  rats.  The  granary 
floor  should  be  of  this  same  material, 
and  should  be  laid  in  checks  if  there  is 
any  danger  of  freezing  under  it.  The 
stanchion  bedpiece  may  be  made  of 
concrete  instead  of  wood,  thus  avoiding 
a  dirt  catcher. 

If  small  field  stones  are  not  at  hand, 
gravel  or  crushed  stone  can  be  used  in- 
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should  be  put  down  3  to  4  inches  thick, 
firmly  tamped,  and  the  surface  coat 
applied  as  suggested  above. 

The  Advantages  of  Concrete. — It 
is  impossible  to  give  exact  figures  as 
to  cost  of  cement  construction,  because 
the  farmer  will  rarely  hire  the  work 
done.  About  12  cents  a  square  foot 
will  cover  the  entire  expense  of  a 
cement  floor  built  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner. Much  of  the  work  can  be  done  at 
odd  times,  thus  reducing  the  money 
outlay  by  one-half.  It  is  not  advisable 
for  any  one  not  possessing  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind  to  lay  down  the  finishing 
coat  He  may  make  it  hard  and  dura- 
ble, but  it  may  lack  that  true-to-line 
finish  which  makes  cleaning  easy.  Re- 
member that  a  properly  built  concrete 
floor  should  last  a  lifetime.  If  it  is  not 
built  properly  it  will  be  a  constant 
source  of  trouble  to  man  and  beast. 
The  writer  has  this  floor  in  use  under 
cows,  horses,  hens  and  pigs  and  it  is 
successful  in  each  case.  While  con- 
crete makes  sanitation  possible,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  plank,  it  also  makes 
possible  the  perfect  saving  of  all  animal 
excreta.  The  oft-heard  objection  to 
cement,  that  it  is  cold,  is  as  true  to- 
day as  ever.  Cement  is  cold  not  be- 
cause it  has  a  lower  temperature  itself, 
but  because  it  is  a  rapid  conductor  of 
heat,  unlike  wood,  a  non-conductor.  A 
thin  covering  of  any  non-conducting 
material,  like  dry  shavings,  sawdust  or 
straw,  will  insulate  it  and  keep  it  from 
chilling  the  animals.  No  kind  of  do- 
mestic livestock  should  lie  upon  bare 
cement.  A  serious  objection  to  a  plank 
platform  is  that  the  soaking  of  liquids 
and  the  wear  under  the  hind  feet  make 
cleanliness  impossible.  All  this  is  done 
away  with  when  cement  is  used. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  cement 
stable  construction  is  usually  the 
cheapest,  and  always  the  most  sani- 
tary. 

Is  Butter  Yield  Correctly  Indicated 
by  the  Fat  Test? 


How  accurate  an  index  of  the  actual 
butter-producing  capacity  of  a  cow  is 
the  Babcock  fat  test  ?  This  is  an  im- 
portant and  interesting  question,  which 
has  been  much  discussed.  Probably 
the  fat  test  is  a  more  accurate  index  of 
the  amount  of  butter  that  can  be  got 
out  of  the  milk  of  some  cows  than  in  the 
case  of  the  milk  of  others,  as  the 
amount  of  fat  lost  in  the  processes  of 
creaming  and  churning  will  vary  in  pro- 
portion to  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
milk  and  the  churnability  of  the  cream. 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  butter  that  the 
milk  of  any  particular  cow  or  breed 
will  produce,  the  fat  test  offers,  of 
course,  no  evidence. 

However,  it  may  be  in  regard  to  the 
milk  of  other  breeds,  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  fat  test  as  an  indicator  of  the 
amount  of  butter  obtainable  from  the 
milk  of  Jersey  cattle  we  have  valuable 
data  in  the  confirmed  butter  tests  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  The  far-seeing 
wisdom  of  this  club  seems  to  have  pro- 
vided this  class  of  tests  for  the  express 
purpose  of  throwing  light  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  confirmed  tests  made 
under  the  rules  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C,  an 
appointee  of  the  club,  usually  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  State  experiment  sta- 
tion, sees  the  cow  milked,  weighs  the 
milk  and  takes  a  sample  of  the  milk  of 
each  milking  for  testing  by  the  Babcock 
process.  By  the  results  of  these  tests 
he  calculates  the  amount  of  fat  con- 
tained in  the  milk,  and  also  the  amount 
of  butter  containing  85%  fat  that  the 
fat  should  produce.  He  also  takes  a 
sample  of  the  butter  of  each  churning 
for  analysis  at  the  station  laboratory. 
A  sworn  report  of  all  the  results  is  sent 
directly  to  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 

This  is  the  "confirmation  "  part  only 
of  the  test.  In  addition,  the  owner  of 
the  cow  weighs  the  milk,  separates  and 
churns  the  cream  and  makes  a  sworn 
report  to  the  club  of  the  amount  of  milk 
and  butter  produced. 

Here  we  have  two  independent  tests 
of  the  same  animal  for  the  same  period, 
the  one  scientific,  the  other  practical, 
furnishing  the  very  best  evidence  on  the 
question  of  the  reliability  of  the  fat  test 


TUBULARS  WRING  GOLD  FROM  MILK 

Tubular  butter  brings  25  to  35  cents.  Cream  is  worth  only  one  cent  for  stock  food  Yet 
many  farmers  have  no  separator — only  half  skim  their  milk  by  setting— lose  24  cents  on 
cream  fed  to  stock— and  wonder  why  dairying  don't  pay.    Tubulurs  stop  this  loss. 


Tubulars  get  the  Inst  drop  of  cream 

out  of  the  milk-mate  big  profits.  Tubu- 
lars are  the  only  modern  separators.  Notice 
the  low  can  and  enclosed  gears.  Write 
for  catalog  S-131 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO., WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
TORONTO,  CAN.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


rj  TUBU 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


es 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

TNE°uo"  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 

are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


Make  Your  Cows  Keep  You. 


DONT 
KEEP 

COWS 

THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


With  an  Easy  Running 

Empire  Cream  Separator 

Your  cows  will  not  only  keep  themselves,  but  will  bring  you  dol- 
lars in  profits.    A  postal  to  ns  will  bring  the  proofs. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloom  field.  N.J. 

Branch  Otiice,   Portland,  Oregon. 


A  CflPHFR  TRAP  THAT  If  II  I  Q  lVs  mighty  discouraging  to  buv  gopher  traps 
n  uui  lil.il  IIIHI  I  MM  I  niLLO.  thatpertnitthegophertoescapeafterthetrap 
has  sprung.  If  you  have  used  other  traps  you  know  that  gophers  crawl  or  are  thrown  out  of  them 
and  the  gopher  that  has  been  caught  and  got  away  will  never  be  caught  again.  If  you  would 
take  no  chances  with  traps,  vou  should  investigate  the  merits  of  the 

IMPROVED  C.  V.  2=RINQ  GOPHER  TRAP 

This  is  a  patented  trap,  embodying  all  the  latest  improvements.  It  is  superior  to  the  Single 
ring,  as  well  as  the  Clutch  and  Claw  Traps,  for  the  double  ring  disables  the  gopher  and  holds  it 
securely,  allowing  no  possibility  of  escape. 

See  that  you  get  the  genuine  Improved  C  V.  2-Ring.  Sold  everywhere  for  25c  ;  or  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  them,  send  us  his  name  and  25c.  for  sample  trap  or  12.50  for  a  dozen,  which 
we  will  forward  postpaid.      PALLS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  12  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


as  an  indicator  of  the  amount  of  butter 
that  can  really  be  produced. 

Under  the  above  method,  forty-three 
confirmed  butter  tests,  so  far,  have 
been  made  and  reported  to  the  club, 
each  for  the  period  of  seven  days. 
These  tests  have  been  made  by  various 
State  experiment  stations  in  diverse 
sections  of  the  country.  According  to 
the  calculations  made  from  the  Babcock 
tests  by  the  official  testers,  the  forty- 
three  cows  should  have  averaged  15 
pounds  14i  ounces  of  85%  butter  each, 
in  seven  days.  The  forty-three  cows 
actually  produced,  on  the  average,  15 
pounds  8§  ounces  butter  each,  in  seven 
days,  the  butter  being  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  85%  fat.  This  is  to  say 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  only  5f 
ounces  butter  per  cow  per  week  between 
the  butter  shown  by  the  fat  test  and 
that  actually  churned  out.  This  differ- 
ence would  just  about  cover  the  fat  lost 
in  the  skim  milk  and  buttermilk. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  data  of  this 
conclusive  character  in  the  case  of  the 
milk  of  breeds  other  than  the  Jersey; 
but  as  far  as  Jersey  milk  is  concerned, 
computation  of  butter  by  means  of  the 
Babcock  test,  applied  to  each  milking, 
is  proved  to  be  an  accurate  measure 
of  butter  capacity.  R.  M.  Gow. 


y  11  FLOWER  SEEDS 


per  ounce 


DENMARK 

KARL  KOLLE.  1234  n.soav.  CHICAGO 


FilR  QAI  F  40-acre  alfalfa  and  poultry  ranch. 
lUn  OHLL  Poultry  fence  around  entire  forty. 
Fine  place  for  turkeys.  Pumping  plant.  Well 
Improved.   FRANK  MORSE,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


Ranch  Wanted. 


UUILL  PAY  CASH  FOR  A  GOOD  PAYING 
"  Ranch  where  I  can  make  something  more 
than  a  living.   Must  be  a  bargain  for  cash. 

W/.  ROBERTS, 
417  OAK  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

For  Rent,  Dairy  Ranch  of  225 
Acres  of  Alfalfa  Land,  Situated  in 
the  Salinas  Valley. 

Rent  reasonable;  good  improvements;  plenty  water 
for  irrigation;  one-half  mile  from  railroad  depot. 
Stock,  dairy  and  farming  implements,  and  hay  now 
on  the  ranch,  can  be  purchased  at  right  price  For 
further  particulars,  write  P.  O  Box  348,  Santa  Cruz. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate  or 
Business  No  Matter  Where  Lo- 
cated. Properties  and  busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  sold  quickly 
for  cash  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Don't  wait. 
Write  to-day  describing 
what  you  have  to  sell  and 
give  cash  price  on  same. 

A.  P.  Tone  Wilson,  Jr., 
Real     Estate  Specialist, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


PERPETUAL  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY. 

Bears  twelve  months  in  the  year  from  the  same 
hill  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  A  prolific  bearer. 
Sends  out  plenty  of  runners.  Large  berry,  well 
flavored.  A  self-fertilizer.  Have  a  few  thousand 
plants  for  sale  this  autumn.  Send  for  price  list  to 
COL.  J.  C.  EVERSON,  MIDDLETOWN  CAL. 
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SUCCESS 

MANURE  SPREADER 


CUT  OF  SUCCESS  SPREADER  with  left  hand  rear  wheel  removed,  showing  gear 
drive  for  running  apron.  Drum  is  driven  by  a  steel  pinned  chain  on  right  hand 
side.  These  are  features  peculiar  to  the  Success  alone  and  add  greatly  to  its  long 
life  and  light  draft. 


THE  TIME  IS  NOT  FAR  OFF  WHEN  A  MANURE  SPREADER  WILL  BE  A 
NECESSITY  to  every  ranch  in  California. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  ON  FERTILIZERS. 
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WE  CARRY  BOTH  VERTICAL  AND  HORIZONTAL  TYPE 
IN  STOCK  in  sizes  from  1  to  25  horse  power.  Estimates 
given  on  complete  pumping  outfits. 


DEALERS  WANTING  A  PROFITABLE  AGENCY  should 
look  into  this  line. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  /vla""f°Tt"rere 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TO  WIN    WATER    VVOR  K.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.    Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 

I'Xiund  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe 

Estimates  given  when  required.    Arc  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

NO.  23.  STOCK  SIZE- 6  ft.  i%  In.  by  9  ft.  4%  In. 
One  Door.  One  Window.   One  Room 
Folding  spring  bunks  and  drop  table.       Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS,  OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA 


KROQH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

IrrigatioD,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,  619  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patentad  ) 

Costs  no  more,  la  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


Tie  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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California  Fruit  Scenes. 


We  choose  this  week  two  pleasing 
fruit  pictures  from  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade, 
just  published.  This  organization  has 
honorable  age  and  accomplishments  in 
several  lines,  but  one  of  its  distinctive 
benefits  is  that  it  has  systematically 
kept  pace  with  the  developments  of 
the  great  fruit  interests  of  California, 
and  its  reports  constitute  the  only  lit- 
erature in  book  form  in  which  all  the 
details  of  annual  growth  and  move- 
ment of  the  product  can  be  found. 
This  work  has  received  the  personal 
attention  of  General  N.  P.  Chipman, 
the  president  of  the  Board  from  the 
beginning,  and  his  analysis  of  the  sta 
tistics  of  the  general  trade  and  trans- 
portation entitles  him  to  the  cordial 
public  approval  which  he  enjoys.  The 
enterprise  of  the  Board  in  such  publi- 
cations, in  the  excellent  exhibit  which 
it  maintains,  and  in  the  care  and  intel- 
ligence which  the  general  manager, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Briggs,  manifests  in  hit- 
correspondence  and  published  papers, 
have  all  figured  largely  in  the  wider 
knowledge  of  California  which  outside 
parts  of  the  world  now  possess. 

The  pictures  which  we  select  are 
largely  self-explanatory.    The  trees 
in  the  upper  picture  are  quite  old  and 
represent  an  orchard  started  before 
California  had  definitely  fixed  upon  the  low  headed 
trees  which  are  seen  at  starting  in  the  lower  picture. 
The  picture  demonstrates,  however,  the  fact  that 
trees  on  good  soil  and  well  cultivated  may  be  thrifty 
and  profitable  into  considerable  age.    It  is  difficult 


An  Old  California  Orchard  in  Blooming  Time. 


to  say  how  long  a  fruit  tree  will  pay  in  California,  for 
some  planted  in  the  first  decade  of  our  American  his- 
tory as  a  State  are  still  thrifty  and  productive.  The 
lower  picture  is  illustrative  of  younger  orchard  inter- 
ests.   The  young  trees  are  models  of  youthful  form, 


started  and  trained  aright,  and  being  well  cared  for, 
as  the  trees  themselves  show  by  the  length  of  their 
new  growth.  They  are  evidently  planted  upon  a 
piece  of  rather  gravelly  soil,  and  the  secret  of  their 
success  is  in  the  water  with  which  they  are  being 

carefully  supplied. 
One  would  choose 
rather  a  finer  loam 
for  fruit  trees,  and 
yet  if  there  be  enough 
of  the  fine  sediment, 
and  depth  enough  for 
deep  rooting,  and  a 
good  gardener  to  care 
for  the  trees,  they 
will  succeed  and  amply 
reward  the  planter 
and  justify  him  in  liv- 
ing in  such  a  neat  sub- 
urban home  as  the 
picture  also  shows. 
There  is  a  charm  in 
these  outdoor  scenes. 


Irrigating  Young  Fruit  Trees  in  a  California  Orchard. 


The  California  State 
Board  of  Forestry  has 
decided  to  print  an 
abstract  of  the  State 
forestry  laws  and  also 
an  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  these  laws  and 
to  volunteer  informa- 
tion and  assistance.  It 
has  been  decided  that 
officers  of  the  Federal 
Forest  Reservations 
will  be  clothed  with 
the  same  power  as 
State  Fire  Wardens. 
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The  Week. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  topic  of  the  week  is 
found  in  connection  with  Eastern  fruit  shipments. 
We  print  upon  another  page  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  season's  character  thus  far,  which  is  certainly 
encouraging.  During  the  last  few  days,  since  that 
sketch  was  prepared,  Eastern  sales  have  continued 
good  and  high  prices  very  frequently  reached.  The 
Eastern  States  need  fruit  badly  this  year. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  that  efforts  for  more 
expert  handling  of  fruit,  after  placing  in  cars,  indi- 
cate that  better  work  will  be  very  effective.  We 
have  just  received  from  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  of  the 
pomological  division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  an  outline  of  his  work  this  year 
with  California  deciduous  fruits  as  follows: 

Eight  cars  were  shipped  East  from  Newcastle  to 
determine  the  effect  of  pre-cooling  peaches  and  plums 
on  the  shipping  quality  of  hard,  ripe  fruit.  A  definite 
amount  of  hard,  ripe  fruit  was  picked  for  each  car. 
The  fruit  was  cooled  in  refrigerator  cars  by  the  use 
of  ice  and  salt.  One-half  carload  of  warm  fruit  was 
placed  in  each  of  two  refrigerator  cars  at  Newcastle. 
After  cooling  about  thirty-six  hours,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  iced  car  and  sent  East  under  full  icing. 
It  was  intended  to  refrigerate  the  fruit  to  about  40° 
F.  in  twenty-four  hours,  but,  owing  to  the  wrapper 
around  the  fruit  and  the  closeness  with  which  it  is 
packed  in  the  box,  it  was  found  impossible  with  the 
facilities  at  hand  to  reduce  the  temperature  much 
below  55°  in  thirty  six  hours.  Under  similar  condi- 
tions in  Georgia,  no  trouble  had  been  experienced  in 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  unwrapped  fruit  in 
the  open  peach  carrier  to  40°  F.  in  twenty-four 
hours.  In  most  of  the  shipments  the  temperature  in 
transit  was  carried  down  to  about  40°,  where  it  re- 
mained steadily. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  hard,  ripe  fruit  picked  es- 
pecially for  the  tests  arrived  in  the  East  in  firm  con- 
dition, most  of  it  being  still  firm  enough  for  reship- 
ment.  In  all  cases  where  the  fruit  was  pre-cooled 
sufficiently  fast  at  Newcastle,  and  it  had  not  gone 
beyond  hard  ripeness  when  packed,  it  arrived  East 
in  prime  condition 

The  fruit  in  three  of  the  cars  was  picked  and 
shipped  in  the  extremely  hot  weather  between  July 
6th  and  12th,  and  varied  from  95°  to  100°  F.  when 
placed  in  the  cooling  cars.  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  car,  which  was  cooled  more  slowly  than  the 
others,  the  fruit  arrived  in  the  East  in  firm  condition. 
In  the  first  car  the  fruit  as  a  whole  was  sound,  but 
there  was  some  unripe  fruit  in  the  hard-ripe  peaches 
picked  especially  for  the  shipment.  The  results  of 
the  experiment  as  a  whole  are  not  conclusive,  but 
are  very  suggestive.  They  indicate  strongly  that 
hard-ripe  fruit  of  higher  color  and  better  flavor  than 
the  average  California  peach  or  plum  can  be  placed 
in  Eastern  markets  in  prime  condition,  provided  the 
fruit  can  be  refrigerated  quickly  to  about  40°  F.  soon 
after  picking. 

To  conclude  the  investigation,  it  will  be  necessary 


to  erect  a  small  cold  storage  plant  of  sufficient  refrig- 
erating capacity  to  cool  the  fruit  in  the  desired 
length  of  time.  For  this  purpose  the  Department 
has  no  funds  available,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  mat- 
ter may  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  fruit  inter- 
ests of  California  to  justify  it  in  providing  a  small 
plant  for  this  purpose. 

It  only  should  be  sufficient  for  Mr.  Powell  to  sug- 
gest this  needed  outfit  to  secure  its  provision  by  Cali 
fornia  growers  and  shippers.  The  chances  of  demon- 
strating very  important  facts  are  so  great  that 
California  should  provide  the  Government  experi- 
menters all  they  need  in  the  way  of  reasonable  outfit 
for  their  work.  This  subject  should  be  made  promi- 
nent at  the  next  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  the  Cyclone  fruit  car  cool- 
ing arrangement  to  which  we  alluded  a  few  weeks  ago 
is  demonstrating  success.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Anderson  is  frank  to  say  that  he  is  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  operation  of  the  cooler.  He  says: 
"  As  regard  the  efficiency  and  utility  of  the  quick 
cooling  of  cars  there  can  be  no  question.  All  the  ex- 
periments carried  on  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  matter  are  in  this  direction;  all  experts  are 
unanimous  on  this  point.  The  only  question  is  how 
best  and  most  quickly  to  do  the  work.  The  Cyclone 
cooler  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction."  The 
Cyclone  outfit  is  the  device  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Sprague,  for 
several  years  at  the  head  of  the  growers'  co  opera- 
tive work  in  shipping  deciduous  fruit,  and  it  shows 
that  he  has  had  his  thinker  at  work,  even  though 
largely  occupied  with  exhortation. 

Wheat  is  not  very  lively  this  week.  Futures  are 
dulled  by  the  feeling  in  the  Eastern  markets  and  the 
local  expectations  of  much  wheat  at  the  north.  Spot 
trading  is  also  slack.  Barley  has  advanced  and  is 
firm,  for  ilittle  is  offered,  except  discolored  grain, 
which  is  dull.  Futures  in  barley  are  held  up 
well.  Oats  are  scarce  and  in  demand.  Corn  is 
in  light  supply  and  largely  taken  for  grinding. 
Rye  is  firm.  Beans  are  scarce  and  higher, 
flay  is  unchanged;  fancy  selling  easily  and  lower 
grades  dull.  Bran  and  middlings  are  still  in  short 
supply  and  firm.  Meats  are  abundant  and  slightly 
lower.  Butter  is  in  brisk  demand  and  large  quan- 
tities, both  fresh  and  for  storage,  disposed  of.  Cheese 
is  firmer  but  unchanged.  Eggs  are  coming  out  of 
storage  and  prices  being  talked  down.  Poultry  sells 
readily  in  all  grades.  Potatoes  look  a  little 
better,  though  not  higher  yet;  considerable 
Eastern  shipments  have  been  made.  Onions 
are  weaker.  Fresh  vegetables  are  rather  low  all 
around,  except  fresh  Lima  beans.  Oranges  are  in 
moderate  supply  and  selling  well.  Lemons  are  firm, 
and  grape  fruit  lower.  Fresh  fruits  are  abundant 
and  prices  lower  this  week,  while  dried  fruits  are 
all  firm  and  advancing.  Nuts  are  strong,  but  sup- 
plies scant.  New  almonds  are  about  due.  English 
walnuts  promise  to  be  considerably  higher  than  last 
year.  Honey  is  plentiful  and  weak.  Hops  are  dull 
and  little  doing,  but  growers  are  confident.  Wool  is 
still  unfixed,  though  some  contracting  is  said  to  be 
done  at  private  terms. 

We  recently  gave  the  case  of  the  stockmen  against 
the  new  regulations  about  cattle  in  transit.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wilson  held  a  conference  this 
week  with  prominent  cattlemen,  who  made  it  plain 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  law  which  required 
shippers  to  feed  and  rest  cattle  every  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  journey.  They  want  it  extended  to 
thirty-six  hours.  The  ranchmen  argued  that  it  dis- 
tressed the  cattle  more  and  does  them  more  harm  to 
take  them  from  the  cars  every  twenty-four  hours 
than  it  does  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  a  car  for  a 
day  and  a  half.  Secretary  Wilson  told  the  stockmen 
that  he  could  not  change  the  law,  but  he  agreed  to 
modify  the  order,  which  now  limits  the  number  of 
cattle  in  cars  when  they  are  fed  en  route. 

A  writer  for  an  interior  exchange  reports: 
"There  is  abundant  testimony  that  the  farmer  who 
can  raise  good  cattle  on  home-grown  feeds  and  sell 
them  at  an  average  of  $100  is  certain  to  make 
money."  That  is  surely  true,  but  how  is  he  going  to 
sell  them  for  $100  each?  Probably  as  fine  a  bunch  of 
stock  as  ever  left  the  State,  H80  head  of  prime  three- 
year-olds,  sold  at  Red  Bluff  last  week  at  Hie  per  lb. 

j  gross  weight  and  the  average  weight  was  1320  lbs. 

I  each. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Willow  Sprouts— Tomato  and  Melon  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  fall  or  early  winter  I 
grubbed  out  about  one  acre  of  willows  and  have 
plowed  them  during  the  spring  and  summer  at  an 
average  of  about  eight  days  and  still  they  persist  in 
coming  up,  though  I  think  not  so  many  as  came  up 
some  time  ago.  I  have  about  one  more  acre  to  clear. 
Give  me  all  the  pointers  you  can  in  clearing  land  of 
willows  and  I  shall  receive  them  thankfully. 

Please  tell  me  if  there  is  any  preventive  or  remedy 
for  tomato  blight?  When  the  watermelon  vines  turn 
brown  in  the  center,  is  it  sunburn  or  disease?  Is 
there  any  way  to  prevent  it;  if  so,  what? — Farmer, 
Monterey  county. 

There  is  probably  no  way  of  keeping  down  the  wil- 
lows on  the  land  which  you  have  grubbed  out,  except 
pulling  the  shoots  and  grubbing  the  remaining  roots 
whenever  you  see  indication  of  their  activity.  There 
is  no  application  which  can  be  made  to  the  soil  to 
destroy  them,  without  destroying  its  fertility  for 
other  plants.  If  you  cut  willows  and  other  trees  at 
the  height  of  their  activity  in  midsummer,  you  can 
often  kill  them  outright,  and  in  that  way  prevent 
their  shooting  afterwards,  while  cutting  late  in  the 
fall  or  early  winter  does  not  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  the  roots,  but  rather  encourages  them  to  activ- 
ity afterwards. 

•  There  is  no  satisfactory  treatment  for  the  bacterio- 
logical blight  of  the  tomato,  which  is  the  disease  to 
which  you  probably  refer.  You  can  prevent  the 
spread  of  it  by  burning  of  plants  which  seem  to  be 
affected,  as  soon  as  the  disease  appears  upon  them, 
and  you  can  get  healthy  tomatoes  generally  by  grow- 
ing them  on  land  which  has  not  been  recently  used 
for  tomatoes.  Watermelon  vines  are  also  subject  to 
a  similar  blight  and  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  crop  grown,  as  far  as  possible,  each 
year  on  new  ground.  There  is,  however,  a  sunburn- 
ing  of  watermelon  vines,  but  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
detect  that,  because  it  should  have  appeared  imme- 
diately after  the  hot  weather  which  prevailed  in  the 
coast  region  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Nitro-Bacteria  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  inform  me  whether  or  not 
nitro  bacteria  can  be  successfully  used  to  increase 
the  alfalfa  product,  and  if  so,  how  is  it  used  and 
where  can  it  be  obtained,  and  at  what  cost  per  acre? 
If  same  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  alfalfa  culture, 
please  advise  as  to  its  success  in  other  directions.— 
Farmer,  Santa  Ana. 

Whether  nitro-bacteria  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  the  growing  of  alfalfa  depends  largely  upon 
whether  these  bacteria  already  exist  in  the  soil  or 
not.  If  they  do  exist,  and  the  very  free  growth  of 
alfalfa  in  nearly  all  parts  of  California  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  do,  there  is  probably  nothing  to 
gain  by  addition.  Wherever  alfalfa  fails  to  do  well, 
and  soil  and  moisture  conditions  seem  to  be  right, 
the  presumption  is  that  the  bacteria  are  absent,  and 
in  such  cases  their  artificial  introduction  should  cer- 
tainly be  undertaken  to  determine  whether  this  ad- 
dition is  a  satisfactory  recourse.  No  one  can  cer- 
tainly tell  in  advance  of  an  experiment  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  this  agency.  The  same  is 
true  not  only  in  regard  to  alfalfa,  but  to  all  legumi- 
nous plants.  The  material  can  be  had  from  leading 
seedsmen  at  prices  which  they  will  quote  you  on  ap- 
plication. 

Second-Crop  Grapes. 

To  the  Editor: — How  shall  I  treat  grape  vines  to 
get  a  second  crop  of  fruit? — Grower,  Riverside. 

Treat  them  well  and  they  will  do  it  themselves  if 
they  are  so  inclined.  Grape  vines  in  California  make 
a  second  crop  because  the  growing  season  is  long, 
and  the  second  start  of  laterals  is  made  from  the 
canes  which  bear  the  first  crop.  No  process  is  neces- 
sary for  this,  except  to  keep  the  vines  well  supplied 
with  water  to  continue  their  growth.  The  growth 
of  the  second  crop  is  not  usually  considered  desirable; 
in  fact,  our  raisin  makers  would  prefer  to  concen- 
trate the  strength  of  the  vine  upon  the  first  crop 
and  do  away  with  the  production  of  the  second,  al- 
though under  certain  conditions,  of  course,  the  sec- 
ond crop  of  grapes  may  be  desirable  for  table  pur- 
poses. The  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  is  chiefly 
used  for  raisins,  seems  to  be  particularly  disposed  to 
make  a  second  crop,  providing  conditions  for  con- 
tinued growth  are  favorable. 
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Figs  Need  Caprification. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  two  fig  trees  about  ten 
years  old.  They  are  both  in  a  flourishing  condition — 
one  being  larger  than  the  other  because  of  a  sink 
spout  emptying  near  its  roots.  The  fruit  on  either 
never  comes  to  maturity,  but  drops  off  (a  large  crop) 
when  about  the  size  of  sample  I  send  you  by  this 
mail.  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  I  can  take  any  step 
that  will  prevent  the  fruit  from  dropping  off.  The 
foliage  on  the  trees  is  green  and  perfect.  There  is 
one  old  (thirty  years  or  over)  fig  tree  200  yards  away 
(to  windward),  that  always  sheds  its  fruit  in  same 
way.  No  other  fig  trees  are  in  this  locality. — 
Orciiardist,  Amador  county. 

Your  fig  samples  indicate  that  you  have,  probably, 
to  deal  with  fig  trees  grown  from  cuttings  introduced 
from  Smyrna  in  the  latter  '70's,  when  it  was  not 
known  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  wild,  or 
Capri,  figs  growing  near  these  trees  in  order  to  make 
them  hold  and  ripen  their  figs.  The  thing  for  you  to 
do  now  is  to  secure  from  the  nurseryman  a  tree,  or 
more,  of  this  wild  variety,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
fruit  introduce  the  Blastophaga,  or  fig  insect,  which 
can  now  be  furnished  by  nurserymen  dealing  in  fig 
trees.  This  insect  breeds  in  the  wild  fig,  and  visits 
the  cultivated  figs  in  the  neighborhood.  Its  presence 
in  the  cultivated  fig  accomplishes  the  fertilization  of 
the  blossom,  which  is  inside  the  fig,  and  enables  the 
fruit  to  proceed  to  perfection  and  maturity.  When 
this  is  done  the  figs  no  longer  drop  off,  nor  partly 
develop,  as  in  the  case  of  the  samples  which  you  sent. 
You  can  get  a  full  description  of  this  process  of  fig 
pollenization  in  the  pamphlet  by  Mr.  George  C. 
Roeding  of  Fresno,  already  mentioned  in  answer  to 
another  question  this  week. 

The  Beach  Strawberry. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  year  we  got  from  the  Uni- 
versity a  dozen  strawberry  plants  (I  think  it  was 
called  a  wild  or  Beach  strawberry).  After  planting 
them  in  Fruitvale  I  let  the  runners  take  roots,  and 
when  we  moved  to  Santa  Clara  valley  I  took  the 
plants  along  and  put  them  on  a  temporary  place 
till  in  January,  when  I  planted  the  old  as  well  as  the 
rooted  young  plants  into  their  permanent  place.  Up 
to  date  they  grew  nicely,  look  healthy,  and  show 
always  a  great  many  runners,  which  I  cut  off,  as  I 
was  advised  to  do.  But  so  far  I  had  not  one  single 
blossom  on  the  five  dozen  plants.  What  may  be  the 
cause  of  that  ? — Amateur,  Gilroy. 

It  is  probable  that  your  strawberry  plants  are  not 
blooming  because  of  their  transplanting.  These  wild 
strawberries  are  not  so  early  in  bearing  as  the  im- 
proved varieties,  and  take  longer  to  establish  them- 
selves. We  suppose  you  understand  that  these 
varieties  were  sent  out,  not  because  the  fruit  would 
compare  with  the  cultivated  varieties  very  well,  but 
to  enable  originators  of  the  new  varieties  to  make 
crosses  of  this  wild  strain  with  the  cultivated  va- 
rieties. For  this  reason  you  should  not  depend  upon 
these  varieties  for  excellence  of  fruit,  but  simply  look 
upon  them  as  an  interesting  experiment. 

Failing  Cherry  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  in  my  cherry  orchard  two 
rows  of  cherry  trees — Chapman  and  Governor  Woods 
and  some  other  varieties — that  look  as  though  they 
are  dying  from  some  disease.  Their  appearance  now 
is  that  the  leaves  are  brown  and  dead  and  the  small 
limbs  seem  to  break  easily,  as  though  they,  too,  are 
dead,  while  some  are  only  partially  that  way.  If  you 
can  give  me  any  advice  as  to  what  I  can  do  to  pre- 
vent the  decay  of  these  trees,  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  do  so. — Grower,  Solano  county. 

While  we  cannot  actually  state  what  is  the  matter 
with  your  cherry  trees,  we  apprehend  that  they  are 
dying  because  of  injuries  at  the  root,  and  this  may 
be  either  caused  by  the  ground  being  too  long  satu- 
rated with  water  last  winter,  or  by  their  having  been 
allowed  to  become  too  dry  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  cherry  tree  strongly  resents  too  much  water  and 
too  little.  The  description  which  you  give  rather 
indicates  that  this  latter  condition  may  have  pre- 
vailed. We  have  seen  large  trees  after  twenty  years 
or  more  of  successful  bearing  give  out  in  this  way, 
because  of  insufficient  moisture  in  the  soil. 


Laws  About  Johnson  Grass  and  Weeds. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  law  in  California  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  noxious  grasses  and  weeds, 
particularly  Johnson  grass  ?  What  is  the  law  and 
what  is  the  remedy  ?— Reader,  Redlands. 

There  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1903  a 
special  law  against  Johnson  grass,  making  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  "knowingly  sow,  disseminate, 


or  cause  or  permit  to  be  disseminated,  any  seed  of 
Johnson  grass  over  or  along  any  roadway,  highway, 
or  right  of  way  for  ditch  purposes,  adjacent  to 
premises  owned  or  possessed  by  him."  This  law  was 
specially  aimed  at  ditch  companies  who  have  allowed 
noxious  weeds  to  grow  along  the  edges  of  canals, 
and  the  seeds  to  float  along  until  they  found  lodg- 
ment, much  to  the  detriment  of  the  land  so  injured. 
The  penalty  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100,  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three  months. 

There  are  other  laws,  which  you  can  ascertain  by 
consulting  the  published  statutes,  compelling  the 
eradication  of  weeds  along  highways,  etc.  Quite  re- 
cently the  Horticultural  Commissioner  was  charged 
by  law  with  promoting  this  work,  and  a  bulletin  is 
about  to  be  published  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  at  Sacramento,  giving  information  on 
this  subject. 

Fig  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  it  be  asking  you  too  much 
to  give  me  all  available  information  relative  to  the 
recent  development  of  fig  culture  in  California.  This 
information  is  for  use  of  a  number  of  persons  who 
wish  to  locate  in  this  State.  I  wish  chiefly  to  know 
in  which  portion  of  the  State  figs  give  the  best  re- 
sults— if  in  the  valleys,  foothills,  or  on  the  coast.  Of 
course  I  mean  the  figs  that  are  similar  to  the  im- 
ported article. — Reader,  Alameda  county. 

We  cannot  repeat  the  full  record  of  fig  growing, 
which  has  occupied  many  columns  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  during  the  last  few  years.  The  best 
special  pamphlet  on  commercial  fig  growing  for  dry- 
ing in  California  can  be  secured  by  sending  to  George 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  for  his  pamphlet  on  "Fig  Cul- 
ture." Our  book  on  California  Fruits  deals  with  the 
fig,  and  other  fruits  grown  in  this  State.  To  grow 
figs  for  drying  you  should  certainly  locate  in  the  in- 
terior valley,  or  in  the  lower  foothills.  The  coast 
region  is  too  cool  to  secure  proper  ripening  of  the 
fig,  and  is  also  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  drying 
process. 

Pruning  Currant  Bushes. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  acquaint  me  with  the 
proper  method  of  pruning  or  trimming  currant 
bushes — red  currants,  five  and  six  years  old.  Should 
the  bushes  be  cut  back  or  just  the  tips  taken  off  ? — 
Grower,  Hollister. 

The  best  way  to  trim  currant  bushes  is  not  to  cut 
back  the  tops,  but  to  thin  out  the  old  wood  and  re- 
tain that  of  newer  growth,  cutting  back  the  branches 
which  you  wish  to  remove  as  low  as  you  can  without 
interfering  with  the  new  shoots.  This  keeps  your 
bushes  well  supplied  with  bearing  wood,  prevents 
them  from  becoming  too  brushy,  and  gets  rid  of  any 
borers  which  are  apt  to  locate  themselves  in  the 
older  wood.  Currant  bushes  can  be  grown  with 
single  stems  and  made  to  branch  like  miniature  fruit 
trees,  but  the  danger  then  is  that  the  borers  will 
get  in  the  main  stem,  and  your  plant  will  be  ruined, 
while  if  you  keep  growing  many  new  shoots  from  be- 
low, this  danger  is  averted. 

Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  peach  orchard  some  of 
whose  leaves  are  falling  off.  The  tree  takes  on  a 
grayish  appearance  and  the  upper  part  of  the  crown 
loses  its  leaves.  I  notice  lots  of  web  (spider  web)  on 
the  small  limbs  and  leaves.  I  pronounce  it  red 
spider,  though  I  have  never  seen  any  before.  Am  I 
right  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  The  trees  are  Heath  Cling 
— the  ground  just  irrigated.  Will  it  kill  the  trees  if 
nothing  be  done  ?  It  is  worst  on  about  a  dozen 
trees.  I  notice  spider  web  on  the  ground  under  the 
trees. — Beginner,  Tulare  county. 

The  probability  is,  from  your  description,  that  you 
have  the  red  spider.  Full  account  of  treatment  was 
given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  February  4, 
1905,  and  September  5,  1903.  You  should  hasten 
with  the  dry  sulphur  application,  because  if  the 
spider  has  advanced  so  as  to  accomplish  the  falling  of 
the  leaves  your  fruit  is  doomed. 

The  California  Wild  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  branch  of  some  kind  of 
fruit  or  berry  which  I  found  in  the  hills,  near  here, 
and  kindly  request  you  to  tell  me  what  kind  of  fruit 
it  is. — Collector,  Ballard. 

The  small  fruits  which  you  send  are  commonly 
called  the  California  wild  almonds.  Some  botanists 
have  placed  them  in  the  almond  family  (amygdalus), 
but  their  connection  seems  to  be  with  the  plums,  and 
the  botanical  name  at  present  approved  is  Prunus 
fasciculatus.    The  little  tree  is  particularly  interest- 


ing because  its  root  has  been  used  as  a  stock  for  the 
almonds  in  the  Mojave  country,  and  trees  grafted 
upon  it  seem  to  make  very  satisfactory  growth.  It 
has  been  hoped  that  by  using  this  root,  which  is 
native  to  the  district,  more  hardy  almond  trees  could 
be  secured,  and  this  claim  is  now  in  process  of  demon- 
stration. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  August  14,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offltcal  and  Section  Director 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  was  clear  during  the  week,  with  high 
temperature  at  the  beginning  and  cooler  at  the  close. 
Good  progress  was  made  in  harvesting  and  drying  fruits 
and  conditions  were  favorable  for  all  growing  crops. 
Pears  are  of  better  quality  than  expected  and  the  yield 
is  fair.  Peaches  are  yielding  a  fair  crop,  but  are  of  in- 
ferior quality.  Muscat  grapes  are  ripening  rapidly  and 
are  of  good  quality.  Grapes  in  some  sections  were  dam- 
aged by  heat  in  July,  but  prospects  continue  good  for  a 
large  crop.  The  almond  crop  will  be  light.  White  figs 
are  being  cured.  Orange  trees  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Grain  harvesting  and  thrashing  are  nearly  com- 
pleted; the  yield  is  below  average.  Hops  are  doing  well 
and  in  some  of  the  Yuba  county  yards  the  yield  will  be 
above  average;  picking  will  commence  in  the  Wheatland 
district  in  about  two  weeks.  The  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa 
is  being  harvested.  Corn  and  beans  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  in  the  interior,  and 
cooler  weather,  with  frequent  fogs,  in  the  coast  districts. 
Conditions  were  fairly  favorable  in  all  sections  for  fruit 
drying  and  maturing  the  later  crops.  Muscat  grapes 
are  ripe  and  picking  is  in  progress.  The  outlook  con- 
tinues good  for  a  large  yield  of  grapes,  which  are  re- 
ported excellent  in  quality.  Apricots  and  prunes  are 
yielding  better  crops  than  estimated  and  the  quality  is 
good.  The  peach  crop  is  fair.  Apples  at  Watsonville 
and  Hollister  are  in  excellent  condition  and  a  heavy  crop 
is  probable.  Hops  are  making  rapid  growth  at  Pleasan- 
ton  and  Cloverdale  and  a  fair  crop  will  be  harvested. 
Barley  is  yielding  a  very  good  crop  and  wheat  in  some 
sections  is  better  than  average.  Hay  baling  is  nearly 
completed.    Corn,  beans  and  potatoes  are  doing  well. 

San   Joaqnln  Valley. 

Clear  and  seasonably  warm  weather  prevailed  during 
the  past  week.  Deciduous  fruits  are  ripening  rapidly, 
and  shipments  continue  to  Eastern  markets.  Cutting 
and  drying  fruit  is  making  good  progress;  the  crop  of 
dried  peaches  will  be  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  Figs 
and  watermelons  are  being  shipped  freely.  The  grape 
crop  is  very  promising",  large  shipments  of  table  varieties 
are  being  made  and  the  raisin  grapes  have  a  large  per- 
centage of  sugar.  Olives  will  be  a  good  crop.  Oranges 
are  making  excellent  progress.  Large  shipments  of  po- 
tatoes continue  to  the  East  and  to  southern  California. 
Wheat  is  moving  to  the  warehouses.  The  ditches  are 
well  supplied  with  water.  Stock  are  healthy  and  in 
good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Clear,  warm  weather  continued  in  the  interior,  with 
high  morning  fogs  in  the  coast  districts,  and  conditions 
were  quite  favorable  for  all  crops  and  farm  work.  Desert 
storms  occurred  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  San 
Bernardino  county,  and  a  heavy  rain  caused  washouts 
on  the  railroad  near  Needles.  The  season  has  been  very 
favorable  for  beemen  and  the  yield  of  honey  will  be 
large.  Grapes  are  rapidly  maturing  and  prospects  are 
good  for  a  heavy  crop.  Walnuts  are  improving,  but  are 
reported  light  in  Ventura  county.  Apricots  are  nearly 
all  gathered  and  disposed  of;  the  yield  was  below  aver- 
age. Other  deciduous  fruits  are  ripening  rather  slowly. 
Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition,  but  would  be  im- 
proved by  warmer  weather.  Grain  thrashing,  hay 
baling  and  sugar  beet  harvesting  are  progressing.  The 
barley  crop  is  good  and  sugar  beets  are  above  average. 
Wheat  is  above  average.    Irrigation  water  is  plentiful. 

Eureka  Summary. — Foggy  along  the  coast  through- 
out the  week.  Grass  is  green  and  vegetables  are  in  good 
condition.  Hay  harvest  is  mostly  finished;  unusually 
heavy  crop  secured.  The  apple  crop  is  about  average, 
but  in  some  localities  almost  a  failure. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Continued  cloudy  weather 
along  the  coast  and  fair  in  the  interior.  Water  plenty. 
Favorable  reports  of  next  orange  crop  continue. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, August  16,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Subsoil  Plow  in  the  Orange  Orchard. 

Subsoiling  in  the  orchard  and  opening  the  ground 
to  the  deep  penetration  of  irrigation  water  has  been 
both  approved  and  condemned.  The  California  Culti- 
vator recently  found  Mr.  B.  B.  Wuest  of  Alhambra, 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  free  use  of  the  subsoiler, 
and  secured  from  him  an  outline  of  his  experience. 
When  Mr.  Wuest  bought  the  place  the  trees  were 
three  years  old,  and  he  maintained  it  under  the  orig- 
inal form  of  cultivation,  running  six  furrows  between 
rows  at  each  irrigation,  sometimes  the  water  barely 
reaching  the  lower  end  of  the  row  before  having  to 
be  shut  off  and  turned  to  the  next  row.  After  twelve 
years  of  such  treatment  the  trees  had  become  of 
little  value  as  producers  of  first-class  fruit,  and  the 
owner  determined  that  something  must  be  done  to 
restore  them,  or  else  uproot  them. 

Beoan  Subsoilino.  —  Getting  some  information 
regarding  deep  culture  and  believing  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  trees  to  tear  off  many  of  the  surface 
feeding  roots  and  loosen  up  the  plow  sole  which  had 
formed,  he  purchased  one  of  the  strongest  and  best 
made  subsoiler  plows  and,  putting  four  strong  mules 
on,  put  it  in  15  or  16  inches  in  depth,  driving  the 
mules  as  close  as  he  could  to  the  trees  without  injury 
to  the  limbs,  and  went  from  end  to  end  of  the 
orc  hard,  snapping  off  large  roots.  This  first  subsoil- 
ing  was  done  in  the  fall  and  was  followed  by  a  long 
rain,  which  was  very  fortunate.  On  being  asked  if 
the  first  effect  of  this  subsoiling  was  not  to  set  back 
the  trees  until  they  recovered  from  the  shock  of  so 
many  large  roots  being  cut,  Mr.  Wuest  remarked 
that,  eutirely  contrary  to  that,  from  the  very  first 
the  apparent  effect  on  the  trees  was  such  as  to  indi- 
cate an  immediate  improvement.  The  following 
spring  the  trees  set  one  of  the  largest  crops  in  their 
history,  and  to-day  a  better  looking  orchard  is  hard 
to  find. 

Starting  an  Orchard. — One  of  the  first  questions 
that  we  asked  was,  "  How  would  you  handle  a  young 
orchard  if  you  were  to  start  in  with  trees  from  the 
nursery  and  carry  it  up  to  the  same  age  as  this 
one?  "  and  he  at  once  replied  that  he  would  first  use 
the  subsoiler,  before  planting,  and  continue  its  use 
before  every  irrigation  By  that  means  he  would 
keep  the  roots  where  he  considered  they  would  do 
the  most  good  and  keep  the  soil  open  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  air,  so  that  the  air  would  reach  the  lower 
levels,  thus  being  valuable  to  the  plant  food  there 
contained,  and  in  a  period  of  a  very  few  years  he 
would,  he  believed,  have  a  magnificent  property. 

When  to  Subsoil. — As  to  the  time  of  year  for 
using  the  subsoiler,  he  answered,  "At  all  times,"  but 
almost  immediately  qualified  by  saying,  "Of  course, 
in  spring  time,  when  setting  fruit  or  growing  the 
very  young  fruit,  or  after  a  rain,  when  the  ground  is 
very  moist,  common  sense  would  dictate  keeping  out 
with  such  deep  culture."  But  in  the  fall,  when  the 
ground  is  dry  and  the  fruit  is  large  enough  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  shock,  and  preceding  each  irrigation, 
he  would  use  the  subsoiler.  Instead  of  running  six 
furrows  between  the  trees,  he  now  runs  two  furrows, 
and  he  considers  that  those  two  furrows  do  vastly 
more  good  than  the  six  formerly  did.  The  work  of 
preparing  for  the  water  is  much  greater  than  before, 
but  the  work  of  cultivation  is  much  less  than  for- 
merly, so  that  he  considers  that  the  question  of  econ- 
omy does  not  enter  into  the  discussion  in  considering 
the  two  methods  of  work. 

How  It  Is  Done. — In  detail,  his  method  now  is  to 
put  on  four  good,  stout  mules  or  horses,  put  the  sub- 
soiler 15  or  18  inches  deep,  going  two  ways  through 
the  orchard  on  either  side  of  each  row.  This  makes 
a  square  around  every  tree  in  the  orchard.  The 
ordinary  turning  plow  is  now  taken  with  two  horses 
attached  and  one  good,  deep  furrow  laid  as  nearly  as 
possible  over  the  subsoiler  furrow.  As  the  water 
follows  this  furrow  it  naturally  drops  into  the  lowest 
depth  of  the  line  opened  up  by  the  subsoiler,  and  not 
only  following  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  row,  but 
also  breaks  through  sideways  in  the  cross  furrow 
made  by  the  subsoiler.  When  the  water  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  orchard,  that  the  roots  of  the  trees 
have  received  a  thorough  drenching  goes  without 
saying.  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the 
ground  afterwards,  the  smoother  is  passed  over  and 
the  ditches  filled  so  as  to  cover  the  moist  soil  with 
dry  dirt.  Later  comes  the  deep  cultivation  which 
every  orchard  should  have  and  more  are  getting  now 
than  formerly. 

These  irrigations  are  given  every  six  weeks, 
though  this  year  the  trees  have  received  but  one  up 
to  the  present  time,  and,  though  the  day  of  our  visit 
was  quite  warm,  not  a  single  leaf  indicated  any  desire 
for  water  and  the  fruit  was  all  of  large  size,  indicat- 
ing that  it  had  never  suffered  for  water. 

After  the  irrigation  season  closes,  when  the  ground 
has  become  somewhat  dry  and  hard,  then  another 
subsoiling  is  given,  more  likely  furrowing  diagonally 
through  the  orchard,  so  as  not  to  strike  the  same 
lines  which  have  been  followed  during  the  summer 
irrigation. 

Mr.  Wuest's  neighbors  had  little  patience  with  his 


method  of  work,  and  one  of  them  informed  him  that 
£1000  would  not  hire  him  to  permit  such  tearing  out 
of  roots  as  he  had  given  to  his  orchard.  But  surely 
it  is  the  appearance  of  the  orchard,  which  has  never 
been  fertilized  excepting  once  with  a  light  dressing 
of  commercial  fertilizer,  and  once  with  stable  manure, 
that  indicates  that  the  trees  are  not  now  suffering 
from  want  of  fertility  in  the  soil. 

Shavings  Not  Good. — Mr.  Wuest  said  that  if  he 
were  to  fertilize,  and  had  his  choice,  he  would  by  all 
odds  prefer  the  stable  manure  to  the  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. But  one  warning  he  gave,  and  that  was 
never  to  use  manure  from  stables  which  bedded  the 
animals  with  planer  shavings,  and  to  show  the  force 
of  his  remarks  he  asked  us  to  walk  across  the 
orchard,  where  some  especially  heavy  soil  needed 
some  "  lightening "  up.  On  that  section  he  had 
placed  a  large  quantity  of  planer  shavings.  He  said 
that  as  a  mulch  it  was  magnificent,  and  as  some 
worked  into  the  soil  it  seemed  to  work  up  far  better 
and  hold  moisture  more  perfectly;  but,  while  it  was 
four  years  since  this  was  done,  that  plot  of  trees 
could  be  outlined  perfectly  by  their  yellow  and  un- 
healthy looking  condition.  He  said  that  all  other 
treatment  since  that  manuring  had  been  identically 
the  same  as  with  the  rest  of  the  orchard,  and  only 
those  trees  on  which  the  shavings  had  been  put 
showed  the  yellow  cast  and  refused  to  bear  large 
crops  of  fruit.  Therefore,  he  concluded,  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  was  that  the  redwood  shav- 
ings had  that  which  an  orange  tree,  at  least,  did 
not  like. 


Cover  Crops  in  Southern  California  Orchards. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Koethen  of  Riverside  condenses  much 
experience  and  observation  in  the  following  para- 
graphs in  the  Fruit  World  : 

The  Seed. — The  increase  in  the  use  of  cover  crops, 
not  only  in  California,  but  throughout  the  country, 
has  been  so  rapid  that  it  will  be  a  hard  matter  for 
the  seed  firms  to  keep  the  supply  up  to  the  demand, 
hence  it  is  important  that  intending  planters  should 
place  their  orders  as  promptly  as  possible  now,  in 
order  to  avoid  delays  and  disappointment  at  planting 
time.  The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  if  last 
year's  seed  is  as  good  to  plant  as  fresh  seed,  and  our 
reply  is,  yes,  providing  it  is  free  from  weevils.  An 
editorial  in  a  contemporary  of  recent  date  gives  the 
impression  that  only  fresh  seed  should  be  planted. 
In  the  case  of  pea  seed,  needed  for  early  September 
planting,  this  is  an  impossibility,  as  the  new  crop  is 
not  ready  for  shipment  until  much  later  than  this 
date.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  fresh-harvested  seed 
will  germinate  as  freely  as  well-cured  and  well-kept 
seed  of  the  previous  harvest. 

The  seed  should  be  plump  and  uniform  in  color,  if 
possible,  and  it  is  well  to  test  their  germinating  qual- 
ity before  purchasing,  if  possible.  To  do  this,  a  given 
number  of  seeds  are  counted  out  in  a  saucer  and 
placed  between  woolen  cloth  and  kept  damp.  Or 
they  may  be  placed  in  moist  sand  and  germinated  in 
that  way.  The  proportion  of  seed  germinating  will 
give  the  percentage  of  good  seed. 

What  to  Plant. — There  is  really  but  little  choice 
as  to  variety  to  plant.  The  cowpea  is  practically 
out  of  the  question,  as  it  is  a  hot-weather  plant,  re- 
quiring warm  nights,  consequently  must  make  its 
growth  when  water  is  scarce  and  expensive,  and 
during  the  most  active  period  of  tree  growth  when 
the  fertilizer  and  moisture  available  should  be  re- 
served for  the  trees. 

The  choice  lies  then  between  the  Canadian  field 
pea  in  its  varieties  and  the  hairy  vetch.  There  are 
others  that  are  under  experimentation,  such  as  fenu- 
greek, lupines,  etc  ,  but  thus  far  the  above  are  the 
only  plants  in  general  use. 

Of  the  Canadian  peas  there  are  two  kinds 
on  the  market — the  white  and  the  green  or  blue. 
The  white  pea  is  excellent,  but  for  some  reason 
higher  in  price  than  the  green,  and  yet  not  really 
superior  for  this  purpose.  We  have  had  a  large- 
seeded  blue  pea  on  the  market  here,  which  did  not 
prove  very  satisfactory,  but  it  was  found  that  it  was 
California  grown,  and  hence  lacking  in  germinating 
quality  and  not  equal  to  northern-grown  seed,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  it  took  more  pounds  to  sow 
an  acre  than  the  smaller  seed.  We  prefer  the  Can- 
ada pea  to  the  vetch,  as  the  roots  are  deeper  seated 
than  those  of  the  vetch,  and  hence  reach  the  subsoil 
better,  and  deposit  the  nitrogen  and  humus  deeper, 
also  leave  the  subsoil  more  porous. 

The  hairy  vetch  is  an  excellent  plant,  being  easy  to 
handle  and  yields  about  equal  to  the  pea  in  point  of 
green  matter.  It  forms  a  heavy  sod  near  the  sur- 
face, covered  with  nodules  of  small  size,  but  in  great 
abundance.  Where  there  is  liable  to  be  serious  wash- 
ing during  winter  rains,  this  is  the  best  plant  to  sow, 
as  it  binds  the  soil  better  than  the  pea. 

When  to  Plant. — This  whole  question  of  cover 
crops  is  yet  so  new  that  it  is  not  safe  to  be  too  posi- 
tive on  all  these  points.  Many  of  the  present  conclu- 
sions may  yet  be  revised  by  later  experience,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  greatly  improved  methods  may  be 
evolved  in  the  course  of  time.  This  applies  to  the 
choice  of  varieties  to  plant,  as  well  as  methods  of  ap- 
plication. Our  past  experience  inclines  us  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  best  period  is  about  the  last  week  in  I 


September.  We  sowed  some  near  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember last  year,  and  they  had  a  hard  time  getting 
through  the  September  hot  spell.  As  we  usually 
have  a  few  days  of  extreme  heat  during  the  second 
and  third  weeks  in  September,  it  is  perhaps  just  as 
well  to  avoid  this  time  if  possible,  but  we  must  gauge 
the  sowing  to  the  periods  of  irrigation.  So  we  would 
say  that  it  is  best  to  sow  immediately  after  the  culti- 
vation after  the  first  of  September.  We  would  also 
suggest  that  this  cultivation  should  be  pushed  ahead 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  ground  is  dry  enough, 
so  as  to  get  the  peas  sown  into  a  good  moist  soil  bed 


A  National  Horticultural  Council. 


To  the  Editor: — A  committee  which  was  appointed 
November  1st  last  at  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis 
for  the  organization  of  a  horticultural  council  con- 
sisted of  the  following  persons:  Professor  Samuel  B. 
Green,  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  L  R.  Taft, 
J.  H.  McFarland,  H.  C.  Irish,  J.  H.  Hale  and  J.  C. 
Vaughan.  They  met,  pursuant  to  call  July  20,  1905, 
in  Chicago. 

There  were  present  of  the  committee  above  named: 
Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  L.  R.  Taft,  H.  C. 
Irish  and  J.  C.  Vaughan.  Also  by  invitation  C.  E. 
Bassett  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society,  O.  C. 
Simonds  and  M.  Barker  of  Chicago. 

Following  a  full  discussion,  the  aim,  scope  and  com- 
position of  the  organization  were  adopted  as  follows: 

Name. — National  Council  of  Horticulture. 

Objects. — To  fraternize  and  concrete  the  horticul- 
tural interests  of  North  America. 

To  consider  the  questions  of  public  policy  and  ad- 
ministration which  are  so  common  to  these  organiza- 
tions. 

To  act  as  a  bureau  of  publicity  in  the  interests  of 
reliable  information  pertaining  to  horticulture  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

Composition. — The  membership  shall  consist  of  two 
delegates  elected  or  appointed  by  each  National  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  with  nine  delegates  at  large. 

The  Council  shall  elect  an  executive  committee  of 
nine  persons,  at  least  five  of  whom  shall  be  delegates 
at  large. 

As  a  basis  for  the  first  permanent  organization  of 
the  Council,  the  preliminary  organization  was  re- 
tained and  the  following  added  to  the  committee, 
making  the  nine  delegates  at  large  as  follows:  Pro- 
fessor L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  L.  R.  Taft,  Professor 
E.  J.  Wickson,  Professor  W.  T.  Macoun,  Professor 
Samuel  B.  Green,  J.  H.  McFarland,  H.  C.  Irish,  J.  H. 
Hale  and  W.  W.  Tracy. 

Three  of  whom  are  to  serve  one  year,  three  for 
two  years  and  three  for  three  years,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected  by  the  Council. 

J.  C.  Vaughan  was  retained  as  chairman  pending 
the  final  organization,  and  H.  C.  Irish  as  secretary. 

The  first  work  outlined  for  the  organization  was  to 
enlist  the  active  co-operation  of  the  leading  national 
societies  at  their  next  annual  meetings,  or  through 
the  officers  or  executive  committees.  Messrs.  Taft, 
Irish  and  Bassett  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety at  Kansas  City. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the 
chairman  in  October  next,  when  it  is  hoped  to  meet 
with  the  American  Civic  Association  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  H.  C.  Irish,  Secretary. 

Missouri  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Louis. 


Preparing  Fruits  for  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Oliver  D.  Schock  of  Pennsylvania  gives  the 
Orange  Judd  Farmer  some  suggestions  which  may  be 
helpful  to  judges  and  exhibitors  at  the  coming  State 
and  local  fairs: 

The  exhibitor  should  study  carefully  the  premium 
lists  and  note  every  class  in  which  he  can  make  en- 
tries and  then  get  his  entries  ready.  Every  fruit 
and  vegetable  which  is  to  go  on  the  exhibition  table 
should  have  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment. This  will  usually  require  thinning  and  some 
times  a  little  pruning  in  order  to  give  the  fruits  a 
chance  to  color.  Every  exhibitor  must  consider  his 
exhibit  from  the  judge's  standpoint.  While  there  are 
at  present  no  authoritative  standards,  most  expert 
judges  have  an  outline  they  follow  more  or  less 
closely.  A  general  plan  for  all  fruits  established  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
used  in  its  present  or  slightly  modified  form  by  many 
judges.  It  is  as  follows:  Quality,  20  points;  form, 
15  points;  color,  10  points;  size,  10  points;  uniformity 
in  size,  20  points;  freedom  from  imperfections,  20 
points;  total  for  perfection,  100  points. 

Nearly  all  points  are  considered  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  The  oversized  fruit  is  not  wanted  by  the 
markets  and  overgrown  specimens  are  likely  to  be 
cut  by  the  expert  judge.  Quality  is  a  hard  point  to 
handle,  especially  with  fruit  not  yet  ripe,  and  in  such 
cases  is  often  disregarded  or  estimated  by  the  form 
and  general  appearance  of  the  specimens.  In  com- 
petitions of  storage  fruits,  however,  it  is  of  special 
importance.  Uniformity  of  specimens  is  a  most  im- 
portant matter.  Fair-sized  fruits  of  even  form  and 
color  of  the  proper  type  make  good  plates.  They 
show  to  much  better  advantage  than  uneven  speci- 
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mens.  Freedom  from  blemishes  should  be  insisted  on. 
A  fruit  injured  by  an  insect,  disease  or  accident  is  not 
marketable  and  deserves  a  hard  cut.  Some  judges 
disqualify  such  fruit  from  competition. 


Automobiles  Spread  Fruit  Pests. 


Fruit  growers,  says  the  New  York  Fruit  Trade 
Journal,  now  have  a  real  grievance  against  the  auto- 
mobile. Aside  from  the  fact  that  an  occasional  driver 
is  run  over,  or  upset  by  his  horse  taking  fright  at  the 
machine,  the  charge  is  that  gypsy  and  browntail 
moths  and  other  fruit  pests  are  carried  about  in 
clouds  by  the  machines.  In  no  other  way,  it  is 
alleged,  can  the  rapid  spread  of  these  pests,  which 
until  recently  confined  their  depredations  to  small 
areas,  be  explained.  It  is  said  that  a  strong  paral- 
lelism is  found  between  the  spread  of  these  pests  and 
the  area  covered  by  the  automobiles  ordinarily  in  use. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


The  Active  Year  in  Fruit  Shipping. 

As  we  have  noted  from  week  to  week,  shipment  of 
California  fruits  to  Eastern  markets  has  been  this 
year  notably  active  and  profitable.  Mr.  George  B. 
Katzenstein,  manager  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.,  gives 
the  Sacramento  Union  some  very  interesting  details 
of  the  season's  progress. 

The  Situation. — I  can  say  in  a  general  way  that 
it  has  been  many  a  day  since  the  market  for  Cali- 
fornia fruit  has  been  so  satisfactory.  The  sudden 
winking  out  of  a  promised  bumper  crop  of  fruit  from 
Georgia,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  other  peach  pro- 
ducing States,  which  never  materialized,  had  the 
effect  of  booming  our  own  California  products  to  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  top  notch  on  all  tree  fruits. 
We  have  practically  had  the  Eastern  markets  to  our- 
selves during  the  past  fortnight. 

Review  of  the  Season. — As  to  the  relative  and 
comparative  shipments,  Mr.  Katzenstein  further  re- 
marked: "  There  was  a  lamentable  shortage  in  the 
volume  of  cherries  going  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season,  and  now  there  is  almost  a  relative  shortage 
in  that  premier  of  all  fruits  for  which  California  is 
noted — the  Bartlett  pear.  But  let  nobody  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  because  of  these  shortages  there 
is  a  diminution  of  shipments,  as  some  seem  to  as- 
sume, in  comparison  with  last  year,  for  instance. 
Can  I  give  you  some  comparative  figures?  Yes,  here 
for  instance  from  our  daily  report  sheet  appears  the 
following,  showing  the  different  varieties  of  fruit  and 
the  quantity  shipped  up  to  and  including  August  9 
of  each  year  named." 
The  figures  collected  by  Mr.  Katzenstein  were  as 


follows: 

18U2.  1903.  1904  1905. 

Cherries                                    244%  211  208%  78^ 

Apricots                                    222  231H  96(4  272M 

Peaches                                     814  1,002^  398%  981 

Plums  1,170  972  866  1,189^ 

Pears                                        848^  1,003%  1.169^4  453^ 

Grapes                                    9%  19H  71%  n% 

Apples                                          29  13  8M  12 

Assorted                                    7M  M  1^  M 

Totals                            3,345  3,453  2,821  2,998 


Mr.  Katzenstein  continued:  "The  shortage  in 
the  shipments  of  grapes  to  date,  as  compared  with 
last  season,  is  more  apparent  than  real  and  is  at- 
tributable to  the  prevailing  cool  weather  preceding 
the  present  warmer  spell,  which  will  largely  accel- 
erate shipments,  with  a  promise  of  easily  passing  the 
total  shipments  of  last  year,  which  aggregated  1396 
carloads. 

Concerning  Grapes. — "  If  early  rains  do  not  come 
to  prevent,  there  should  be  shipped  around  1800  car- 
loads of  grapes  during  the  present  season.  The 
local  grape  crops  of  the  East  are  none  too  promising, 
while  our  chief  competitur  from  across  the  water, 
the  Spanish  or  Almerias,  will  be  shy  nearly  500,000 
barrels.  Those  grapes  are  shipped  in  cork  dust  in 
barrels  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  salt  pork  bar- 
rel. Last  year  Almeria  supplied  the  United  States 
with  1,900,000  barrels  of  grapes,  which  resemble  our 
Malagas,  being  of  the  lighter  colored  varieties.  Our 
best  estimates  for  the  present  season  reach  only 
about  1,400,000  barrels.  These  are  landed,  for  the 
larger  part,  in  New  York  and  Boston." 

Eastern  Auctions.  —  Referring  again  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  Eastern  auctions,  he  said  he 
could  simply  add  they  are  superb,  and  speaking  for 
the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  exhibited  these  realizations  in  the 
leading  markets  on  the  9th  instant: 


Boston,  one  car  from  Visalla  $1,980 

Boston,  one  car  from  Suisun   1,525 

New  York,  one  car  from  Visalia   1,702 

New  York,  one  car  from  Suisun   1,615 

Pittsburg,  one  car  from  Sacramento   1,529 

Pittsburg,  one  car  from  Sacramento   1,457 

Chicago,  one  car  from  Suisun   1,285 

Chicago,  one  oar  from  Lorenzo   1,219 

Philadelphia,  one  car  from  Folsom   1,665 

Baltimore,  one  car  from  Winters   1,389 

Minneapolis,  one  car  from  Sacramento   1,080 


Continuing,  Mr.  Katzenstein  said:  "  These  are  our 
own  sales,  reported  by  wire,  and  show  an  average  of 
nearly  $1500  per  car  for  eleven  straight  carloads  of 
California  fruits  sold  as  above. 

"  The  prices  are  keeping  up.  The  very  highest  sale 


of  the  season,  eclipsing  all  except  our  cherry  sales 
of  last  spring,  occurred  August  5,  in  the  sale  of  a 
car  from  Visalia  which  sold  for  $2197,  for  a  twelve- 
ton  load  of  mixed  fruit — peaches,  plums  and  grapes 
only— from  the  county  seat  of  Tulare  county. 

Continuing  Exports.— "  We  are  also  continu- 
ing our  exports,  being  the  only  shippers  in 
this  section  who  are  supplying  with  regularity  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain,  a  special  export  train 
leaving  Sacamento  every  Tuesday  under  expedited 
orders.  These  shipments  are  confined  to  pears, 
plums  and  peaches,  no  grapes  being  shipped  across 
the  water  because  they  are  not  a  remunerative 
proposition  over  there,  where  the  hot  house  article 
is  obtainable  every  day  in  the  year  practically.  We 
also  ship  these  fruits  by  every  outgoing  Australian 
steamer  every  month,  so  that  you  see  we  are  doing 
our  share  in  the  way  of  advertising  California  and  its 
productivity. 

Apples  Around  the  World. — "  Of  apples  I  can  say 
there  is  the  promise  of  one  of  the  best  crops  pro- 
duced in  the  favored  section  of  Watsonville  and  the 
Pajaro  valley.  This  fruit  we  shall  literally  ship 
around  the  world  in  season,  during  the  fall  months, 
to  Hawaii,  Manila,  China,  Japan,  the  Australian 
Colonies  and  Europe,  including  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many and  other  places." 


Notable  Sales  of  California  Oranges  in  New  York. 


Sales  of  California  oranges  were  very  light  in  New 
York  week  before  last,  only  fourteen  cars  having 
been  disposed  of,  and  there  were  no  lemons.  Prices 
there  are  advancing  gradually.  The  New  York 
Fruit  Trade  Journal  says  the  record  sale  of  the  sea- 
son took  place  on  Thursday,  when  only  two  cars  were 
sold,  both  by  Brown  &  Seccomb.  One  car  consisted 
of  Valencias,  the  other  Mediterranean  Sweets,  and 
both  of  these  made  record  prices.  The  Valencias 
were  of  the  celebrated  "Old  Mission"  brand  from 
Fullerton,  shipped  by  C.  C.  Chapman  and  handled  by 
P.  Ruhlman  &  Co.  in  New  York  City.  This  car 
grossed  $1900.13.  There  were  only  75  boxes  of  fancy 
grade  and  they  averaged  $5.79  per  box;  choice  (209 
boxes)  averaged  $4.85  per  box;  standard  (100  boxes) 
averaged  $4.70  per  box. 

But  this  sale  was  nothing  like  so  remarkable  as 
that  of  the  carload  of  Sweets  ('"  Rial  to  Girl  "  brand) 
from  San  Bernardino  county,  sold  by  the  same  firm. 
This  car  of  396  boxes — all  "  Orchard  Run  "  stock — 
averaged  $3.85  per  box,  the  gross  price  being 
$1522.70.  Not  only  is  this  the  record  price  for  this 
variety  of  fruit,  but  it  is  about  the  latest  date  on 
which  a  carload  of  Sweets  was  ever  sold  there.  The 
sale  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  the  fruit  was 
only  "Orchard  Run,"  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
puffy  and  distinctly  below  prime  quality. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


How  to  Treat  Bloat. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Vine  of  Selma  makes  an  interesting 
statement  for  Dairy  and  Produce  Review  on  this  im- 
portant subject: 

Bloat  is  a  very  common  and  dangerous  disease 
among  cattle,  and,  unless  prompt  relief  is  given,  is 
apt  to  prove  fatal  very  quickly.  It  is  most  liable  to 
occur  in  spring  when  the  cattle  are  first  put  on 
young  alfalfa,  when  it  is  growing  rapidly,  and  conse- 
quently very  succulent.  The  most  dangerous  time  is 
in  the  morning  when  the  grass  is  wet  with  dew. 
Bloat  is  the  effect  of  gas  forming  in  the  stomach,  and 
attacks  milch  cows  and  stock  cattle  of  all  ages. 
Even  calves  when  fed  milk  only  have  been  known  to 
have  it.  The  most  hearty  feeders  in  the  herd  are 
most  subject  to  it,  as  they  gorge  themselves  quickly 
and  fermentation  takes  place.  Many  stockmen  aim 
to  lessen  the  danger  from  bloat  by  feeding  hay  in  the 
corral  in  the  morning.  After  having  eaten  hay  for 
an  hour,  the  cattle  are  not  so  hungry  and  do  not  feed 
so  ravenously.  The  grass  is  then  dry  before  they 
get  it,  and  the  dry  hay  has  a  tendency  to  counteract 
the  deleterious  effects  of  the  succulent  pasture. 
When  bloat  occurs  prompt  remedial  measures  are 
necessary,  or  the  animal  will  be  lost.  A  bridle  bit, 
or  a  stick,  put  in  the  mouth,  with  cords  at  each  end 
to  fasten  it  on,  will  often  relieve  mild  cases,  and  be 
all  that  is  needed.  If  the  animal  belches  freely  the 
gas  readily  escapes.  If  no  relief  is  noticed  within  a 
few  minutes,  drench  with  a  quart  of  water  in  which  a 
handful  of  salt  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  common  bak- 
ing soda  have  been  dissolved.  This  will  usually 
relieve  and  prevent  the  further  accumulation  of  gas. 
To  move  the  animal  about  slowly  is  beneficial.  A 
probang — which  can  be  a  piece  of  f-inch  rubber  hose 
5  or  6  feet  long — can  be  carefully  put  down  the  gullet 
into  the  stomach  affording  a  passageway  for  the  gas 
to  escape  and  relief  follows  at  once.  Or  the  probang 
can  be  first  put  into  the  stomach  and  the  salt  and 
soda  drench  given  also — in  fact  poured  right  down 
through  the  hose. 

A  very  good  and  safe  remedy,  if  properly  done,  is 
to  tap  or  puncture  the  animal  about  3  inches  from 
the  hip  and  the  same  distance  from  the  loin.  In  the 
absence  of  anything  better,  a  pocket  knife  can  be 
used  in  making  the  incision.    A  sharp  pointed  blade 


2  inch  wide  can  be  used.  Every  stockman,  even ' 
though  he  keeps  only  a  few  head  of  cattle,  should 
have  a  trocar  and  cannula  for  use  in  such  cases. 
The  trocar  is  simply  a  sharp  pointed  instrument 
enclosed  in  a  tube  or  cannula.  These  are  both  thrust 
through  the  skin  into  the  paunch,  the  trocar  removed 
leaving  the  tube  in  the  insertion  to  keep  it  from  clos- 
ing. With  nothing  left  in  the  opening,  it  is  liable  to 
be  closed  by  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escaping 
with  the  gas.  Even  after  the  trocar  has  been  used, 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  salt  and  soda 
drench,  and  in  some  cases  the  dose  had  to  be 
repeated  before  all  danger  was  past.  The  trocar 
and  probang  should  be  constantly  on  hand,  and  where 
they  can  be  found  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  cost  of  both  need  not  exceed  $3  or  $4,  and  will 
often  save  more  than  ten  times  their  cost  in  a  single 
case.  Sometimes  a  bloated  animal  is  not  found  until 
nearly  dead,  and  something  must  be  done  very 
quickly.  One  does  not  have  time  to  get  to  the  neigh- 
bors or  to  town  for  the  necessary  instruments.  The 
probang  is  equally  useful  in  cases  where  an  animal  is 
choked.  The  obstruction  can  be  pushed  down  into 
the  stomach  with  it,  promptly  relieving  the  animal 
without  danger. 


Answers  to  Queries. 

By  E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  San  Francisco  Veterinary  ' 
College. 

TO  IMPROVE  HIS  APPETITE. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  horse  13  years  old  that 
seems  to  be  in  perfect  health,  but  does  not  eat  enough  so 
he  can  stand  work.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  feed,  and 
have  had  his  teeth  examined  by  a  veterinarian  who  says 
they  are  all  right.  What  is  your  advice?— Reader, 
Santa  Paula. 

Give  one  ounce  daily  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic 
in  the  feed  and  report  in  two  weeks. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Siloed  Corn  and  Fresh  Sorghum. 


Prom  an  address  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman  of  Fresno  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farmers'  Institute  in  Southern  California. 

Good  corn  ensilage  should  be  amber  colored,  and 
the  greener  feeds  a  little  darker.  It  should  smelllike 
malt  extract,  and  be  sweet  and  slightly  sticky.  The 
corn  on  the  rines  of  cobs  tastes  like  corn  fresh  from 
the  can,  and  with  a  little  salt  is  quite  palatable  to  the 
taste.  In  the  tonnage  produced  by  the  different  va- 
rieties of  corn  the  difference  is  marked,  and  makes  it 
difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  cost  of  the  ensilage. 
There  are  four  varieties  of  corn  grown  from  seed  pur- 
chased in  Chicago,  which  give  us  much  better  results 
than  the  corn  seed  purchased  in  California.  These 
are  "  Reed  Yellow"  and  "Legal  Tender"  for  July 
sowing,  with  either  "Early  Yellow  Rose,"  or  "Mort- 
gage Lifter"  for  April  sowing.  With  these  corns  we 
gain  nearly  a  quarter  more  leafage  and  more  tender, 
succulent  stalks  than  with  the  common  varieties. 

Growing  Corn. — We  usually  sow  corn  on  the  land 
that  has  furnished  a  hay  crop  and  then  been  irrigated 
and  plowed  for  corn  which  is  planted  in  June,  or  as' 
late  as  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  corn  is  irrigated  twice 
and  cultivated  enough  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  By 
the  last  of  September  it  is  ready  for  the  silo.  Three 
months  from  sowing,  it  is  in  the  dough  stage,  so  by 
sowing  in  succession,  leaving  ten  days  between,  the 
entire  crop  can  be  put  into  the  silos  in  exactly  perfect 
condition. 

Difference  in  Varieties. — The  government,  rec- 
ognizing the  great  value  of  the  corn  plant,  and  that 
it  was  often  sown  from  inferior  seed  at  a  loss  to  the 
producer,  has  taken  up  the  study  and  pedigree  of  the 
corn  family,  and  has  already  found  how  great  is  the 
difference  in  the  productiveness  between  seeds  of  the 
same  variety  from  a  careful  grower  and  that  of  the 
ordinary  commercial  article.  The  experiments  have 
also  shown  the  food  values  to  differ  somewhat.  Some 
grains  with  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  hard  out- 
sides  or  cuticle  were  richer  in  protein;  that  having 
large  grains  gave  a  greater  amount  of  corn  oil,  while 
the  starchy  center  which  carries  the  carbo-hydrates 
varied  even  more  than  the  size  of  the  grains  would  in- 
dicate. The  size  and  shape  of  the  grains,  their  weight 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cob,  and  the  way  the 
grains  filled  out  the  seeds,  sometimes  made  one  corn 
crop  double  the  value  of  another — grown  with  the 
same  amount  of  labor  and  expense.  While  there  have 
been  pioneers  in  this  field,  as  yet  the  varieties  or 
types  have  not  been  fixed  long  enough  to  be  called 
families  or  races. 

The  Crop. — With  good  seed,  we  count  on  twenty  to 
twenty-five  acres  planted  to  corn,  filling  the  318-ton 
silo.  This  is  allowing  also  for  careless  irrigation  and 
scalding.  This  acreage  often  furnishes  more  than  the 
silo  will  hold,  and  we  cure  the  surplus  for  fodder  for 
the  colts  and  stock  cattle.  The  colts  like  it,  and  it 
seems  to  give  them  something  they  need  of  a  woody 
nature,  for  they  do  not  eat  the  fences  so  badly  while 
the  corn  fodder  lasts. 

Sugar-beet  pulp  is  often  compared  with  corn  en- 
silage and  is  nearly  as  good  for  milk  making.  How- 
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ever,  as  it  is  not  practical  to  move  the  dairy  cows  to 
the  sugar  factory,  use  of  the  pulp  for  feed  must  be 
left  to  the  raisers  of  beef  cattle. 

The  flint  varieties  of  corn  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  for  the  silo,  as  they  produce  less  leaves  and 
stalks  than  the  dent  varieties,  and  are  harder  and 
tougher. 

In  ten  years  the  number  of  silos  in  the  United  States 
has  doubled  and  the  average  production  of  the  cows 
has  kept  pace.  The  annual  production  of  milk  per 
cow  has  increased  from  1400  to  2600  pounds.  This  is 
nearly  doubling  the  production  or  equal  to  adding 
that  many  more  cows. 

The  gain  in  making  the  corn  into  ensilage  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  cows  receive  it  when  at  its  best,  neither 
too  old  and  tough,  nor  when  immature  and  green, 
but  when  it  is  best  for  succulency,  palatability  and 
food  value. 

Other  Silo  Plants. — Lately,  the  peas  and  oats 
we  used  to  grow  for  silage  have  been  dropped  from 
the  ranch  crops  and  the  lands  put  into  alfalfa,  the 
first  and  last  cuttings  each  season  going  into  the  silos, 
and  the  three  or  four  summer  cuttings  made  into  hay. 
The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  full  of  fox-tail  and  bronco 
grass.  To  it  are  also  added  the  grass  clipped  from 
the  borders  of  driveways.  When  young  and  fresh, 
there  is  hardly  a  richer  milk  making  grass  in  Califor- 
nia than  the  hated  fox-tail.  In  the  silo  the  fox- tail 
and  bronco  grasses  are  made  tender  and  the  vitality 
of  their  seed  destroyed.  It  is  a  cheaper  way  to  clean 
hay  than  discing  the  alfalfa  fields,  particularly  for 
the  vineyardist,  for  at  the  time  of  the  year  the  alfalfa 
needs  discing  every  man  and  horse  is  wanted  in  the 
vineyards  and  orchards.  As  a  matter  of  expense, 
it  was  therefore  cheaper  for  us  to  silo  the  first  crop 
than  to  disc  the  land,  and  grow  alfalfa  than  to  grow 
peas  and  oats. 

To  Clean  Land. — On  land  foul  with  weeds,  peas 
and  oats  for  a  winter  cover  and  corn  as  a  cultivated 
crop  during  the  summer  will  in  a  few  seasons  dis- 
courage the  undesirable  growths — even  Johnson 
grass  and  morning  glory  suffer  under  this  double 
cropping.  If  the  few  spots  that  survive  are  marked 
with  a  stake  and  later  cut  off  with  a  sharp  hoe  they 
seldom  appear  again,  and  the  land  is  ready  to  be  made 
into  vineyard. 

While  corn  ensilage  in  dry  weather  has  a  food  value 
one- third  as  great  as  hay,  yet  to  gain  a  greater  milk 
flow  we  do  not  have  to  feed  double  the  amount,  for 
while  28  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  with  8  pounds  of  straw 
is  a  ration,  35  pounds  of  corn  ensilage  with  8  pounds 
of  alfalfa  hay  is  a  much  better  one  for  milk  making. 

Feeding  Value  of  Silage. — Ensilage  has  as  great 
succulency  as  green  grass  and  produces  a  relatively 
greater  flow  of  milk.  It  also  agrees  well  with  the 
cows.  While  the  cows  are  eating  the  hay  and  straw 
ration,  they  are  needing  doses  of  salt  and  ginger  al- 
most daily.  Every  dose  of  these  depleting  medicines 
is  wasting  the  food  of  several  days'  rations,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  loss  of  milk,  the  price  of 
the  salts  and  the  time  taken  to  give  the  dose,  will 
use  the  product  of  one  or  more  cows  to  compensate. 

Ensilage  is  as  near  to  preserving  the  natural  food 
for  the  cows  as  we  can  make  it;  therefore  they  are 
healthier  and  thrive  better  than  on  the  drier  products 
of  hay  and  grain.  To  their  physical  economy  it  is 
about  the  same  as  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  have 
proven  to  be  to  the  human  family.  The  matter  of 
ensilage  feeding  has  been  discussed  fully  in  the  various 
dairy  associations,  and  the  conclusion  has  been  reached 
that  a  well  fed  herd  of  cows  will  increase  their  pro- 
ductiveness from  one-third  to  one-half,  when  ensilage 
is  made  part  of  the  winter  rations. 

The  entire  waste  of  food  in  a  well  filled  silo  should 
be  only  the  4  or  6  inches  of  mould  that  seals  the  top. 
It  keeps  well — so  well  that  we  have  had  10  feet  of  new 
ensilage  on  top,  a  few  feet  of  two  year  old,  a  layer  of 
three  year  old  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  silo  the  ensil- 
age was  four  years  old.  The  cows  ate  it  all  with  as 
good  relish  as  the  fresh,  and  it  seemed  sweet  and 
good  to  us.  With  us,  ensilage  has  solved  the  problem 
of  keeping  cows  on  a  limited  amount  of  land. 

Fresh  Sorghdm. — Another  soiling  crop  not  half  ap- 
preciated in  California  is  sorghum.  It  can  be  planted 
at  any  time  there  is  a  lull  in  the  spring  or  summer 
work.  As  soon  as  it  makes  a  second  joint,  it  can  be 
cut  for  green  food,  and  will  at  once  sprout  out  again; 
so  a  limited  patch  will  supply  a  large  amount  of  green 
food.  It  seems  to  lengthen  out  the  summer  feed  and 
fills  the  time  when  the  pastures  have  lost  their  fresh- 
ness and  the  winter  rains  have  not  yet  started  the 
natural  grasses.  It  serves,  before  we  begin  with  the 
silage,  to  give  a  variety  to  the  sows'  food  and  stimu- 
lates appetite 

Sorghum  grows  readily  over  a  wide  range  of  soils 
and  stands  heat  and  drought.  Its  adaptability  to 
California  is  indicated  by  its  natural  habitat,  coming 
from  the  arid  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia,  where  the 
grain  is  used  for  the  human  family,  while  the  dried 
leaves  and  stalks  are  fed  to  cattle.  There  are  nearly 
as  many  varieties  of  sorghum  as  there  are  of  Indian 
corn,  but  as  they  have  been  introduced  from  different 
countries  under  foreign  names,  they  are  usually  not 
called  sorghum.  The  two  families  are  the  saccharine 
and  the  non-saccharine.  The  improved  saccharine 
varieties  are  apt  to  have  smaller  leaf  growth,  and 
are  therefore  not  so  valuable  for  soiling  as  the  older 
Chinese  variety  introduced  into  this  country  in  1855. 


This  is  the  parent  variety  of  the  Early  Amber  and 
has  proven  to  be  the  best  with  us. 

The  Kaffir  corn,  a  non  saccharine  sorghum,  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  though  it  sprouts  less  readily 
after  cutting,  and  on  sub-irrigated  ground  grows  so 
rank  that  it  falls  over  and  has  to  be  cut  by  hand; 
though  on  very  dry,  sandy  land,  it  will  produce  more 
grain  than  from  the  Early  Amber  or  Egyptian  corn. 

Growing  Sorghum. — The  land  intended  for  the 
sorghum  should  receive  a  plentiful  irrigation  and  be 
well  plowed  and  harrowed.  The  seed  is  drilled  in 
rows,  using  about  35  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The 
harrow  is  run  over  the  field  when  the  sprouts  begin 
to  show.  Usually  two  harrowings  suffice,  though  the 
Early  Amber  sorghum  roots  deeply  before  it  makes 
much  top  growth.  The  harrow  should  be  used  until 
the  ground  is  shaded  for  there  is  little  danger  of  sun- 
burn even  if  the  land  is  hard  and  runs  together,  though 
the  best  crops  are  raised  on  the  more  sandy  soils. 
Sorghum  will  grow  and  mature  on  land  having  too 
much  alkali  for  common  corn,  though  of  course  the 
light  loamy  and  white  ash  soils  give  the  greatest  ton- 
nage. 

Sorghum  Hay. — When  the  plant  comes  into  blossom, 
it  is  at  its  best  for  feeding  and  can  be  cut  for  green 
feeding  or  cured  into  hay.  If  it  is  used  for  hay,  we 
find  it  has  to  be  hauled  off  the  land  on  which  it  is 
grown  for  lack  of  room  to  cure  it.  After  lying  on 
the  ground  twenty-four  hours  it  is  raked  into  piles 
about  G  feet  square.  In  two  or  three  days  it  will  have 
sweated  and  heated  and  is  then  spread  out  again,  and 
when  cured  — but  not  dried  until  brittle — it  can  be 
stacked  without  fear  of  spoiling. 

Sorghum  also  makes  a  good  sandwich  by  putting 
a  foot  of  the  green  new-cut  sorghum  between  ti-inch 
layers  of  straw. 

Stack  Curing. — The  third  way  of  preserving  it  for 
winter  feeding  has  been  our  practice.  We  cut  when 
the  seed  is  in  the  dough  stage  of  ripening,  hauling  it 
to  the  place  from  which  we  intend  to  feed  it.  It  is 
stacked,  using  the  derrick  fork  and  keeping  the  stack 
tall  rather  than  broad  and  low,  so  that  when  completed 
it  will  be  two  or  three  times  as  hiyh  as  it  is  broad. 
It  is  tramped  on  the  outer  edges  and  gradually 
brought  to  a  pointed  or  ridged  top.  The  regular  16- 
foot  panels  of  shake  roofing  used  on  the  hay  stacks 
are  placed  on  it,  and  old  iron — parts  of  headers  from 
the  junk  pile — put  on  the  boards  to  keep  them  firmly 
pressed  into  piace.  The  top  of  the  stack  may  have  a 
few  loads  of  alfalfa  hay  put  on  top  if  it  is  not  level 
enough  to  hold  the  roofing  close  to  the  sorghum.  It 
cures  well  in  this  manner,  remaining  moist  and  succu- 
lent inside  the  stack  and  drying  into  hay  on  the  out- 
side. In  using  it  for  hay  it  is  cut  from  one  end,  using 
a  hay  knife.  It  is  valuable  for  winter  feeding  of  the 
yearling  heifers  and  colts  on  pasture  as  well  as  for 
the  cows. 

The  sorghum  field  having  been  cut  now  has  the 
furrows  plowed  out  between  every  row,  and  if  well 
irrigated  and  harrowed,  sprouts  up  again.  If  it  was 
sown  early  enough,  a  second  cutting  may  be  had  for 
hay,  though  usually  after  making  one  cutting,  we  cut 
it  out  every  day  and  feed  it  out  as  a  soiling  crop. 

Following  Sorghum. — The  sorghum  has  small  roots 
and  the  frost  cuts  it  down  promptly,  and  the  land  is 
ready  to  grow  barley  or  wheat  as  soon  as  it  rains; 
while  Egyptian  and  Kaffir  corn  land  requires  labor 
to  clean — the  roots  having  to  be  thrown  out  with  a 
plow  and  raked  up  as  they  never  seem  to  rot,  and 
will  seriously  interfere  with  the  mowing  of  the  next 
year's  crop  of  hay  if  not  taken  out  of  the  way.  We 
have  had  them  three  years  piled  up  before  they  were 
dried  out  enough  to  burn. 

When  we  plant  sorghum  in  April  we  can  harvest 
three  crops.  The  first  cutting  usually  yields  about 
five  tons  to  the  acre,  the  second  about  seven  and  the 
third  cutting  a  little  lighter;  so  fifteen  tons  of  sorghum 
to  the  acre  is  a  fair  crop. 

Care  in  Feeding. — Sorghum  must  be  fed  in  limited 
quantities  until  the  cattle  grow  accustomed  to  it; 
otherwise  it  may  cause  bloating.  It  is  never  safe  to 
use  as  pasture,  for  when  the  stock  help  themselves 
they  can  fill  up  too  quickly.  The  necessity  of  begin 
ning  with  small  feeds  applies  to  all  the  forms  of  sor- 
ghum, whether  it  is  hay,  sandwich,  or  from  ensilage 
stock.  Even  after  they  have  been  eating  freely  for 
some  time  it  is  well  to  spread  it  from  the  wagon  over 
considerable  ground,  so  the  animals  have  to  pick  it  up 
in  limited  mouthfuls.  As  the  amber  cane  contains  a 
high  per  cent  of  carbo-hydrates,  it  feeds  well  with 
alfalfa  hay.  If  that  from  the  ensilage  stack  is  used, 
fifteen  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  with  all  the  sorghum  the 
cows  will  eat  up  clean  will  give  a  good  yield  of  milk. 
If  the  cows  leave  the  hay,  reduce  the  sorghum  until 
they  eat  their  hay  up  clean,  or  they  may  scour  badly 
and  go  off  their  feed. 

In  our  experience  with  sorghum  so  far,  we  have  not 
had  any  cattle  poisoned  by  it;  yet  at  times  it,  as  well 
as  Kaffir  corn,  is  very  deadly  to  cattle.  Dr.  Haddon, 
of  the  Colorado  station,  found  1%  of  prussic  acid  in 
the  leaves  of  Kaffir  corn  from  a  field  where  cattle 
had  died;  while  Mr.  Slade,  of  the  Nebraska  station, 
found  in  a  sample  sent  him  from  a  field  of  sorghum 
that  had  proven  to  be  poisonous,  .014%  of  the  entire 
weight  of  the  sample  to  be  prussic  acid.  As  the 
leaves  contain  most  of  the  poison,  the  cattle  in  a  field, 
by  rejecting  the  stems,  would  receive  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  analysis  of  the  plant  shows  to  be 


present.  In  case  of  poisoning  not  immediately  fatal, 
the  remedy  is  a  quart  of  molasses  or  a  couple  of  gal- 
lons of  milk  or  butter-milk. 

The  Mystery.— Why  sorghum  should  be  whole- 
some most  of  the  time,  yet  occasionally  should  form 
one  of  the  quickest  and  most  deadly  of  poisons,  has 
not  been  discovered.  Dryness,  second  crop,  excessive 
moisture,  shade,  too  hot  sun,  over  cultivation,  lack  of 
cultivation — have  been  suggested,  but  careful  in- 
vestigation and  experiments  have  shown  fields  of  sor- 
ghum perfectly  wholesome  under  these  conditions,  and 
that  the  fields  that  were  fatal  to  cattle  had  the  same 
cultural  and  physical  conditions  as  the  healthful  ones. 
So  while  we  know  what  the  poison  is,  the  cause  for 
the  present  must  be  assigned  to  the  total  perversity 
of  inanimate  things. 

While  sorghum  is  not  as  valuable  as  corn,  it  has  a 
place  that  would  be  hard  to  fill  as  cheaply  with  any 
other  feed.  The  grain  alone  is  worth  in  feeding  value 
1"%  less  than  corn,  though  the  whole  plant  has  a  little 
greater  digestibility  than  the  entire  corn  plant. 
Sorghum  and  corn  both  need  balancing  with  protein. 
That,  alfalfa  furnishes  us  very  cheaply.  We  can  also 
find  it  in  bran— at  a  higher  price,  however.  Corn  has 
had  its  poet,  when  Longfellow  sang  of  its  beauty, 
while  alfalfa  has  only  had  the  cattle  men  to  prosaically 
say  "  It's  good. "  Yet  nature's  bees  and  birds  hum 
and  sing  of  the  alfalfa  fields  and  the  cows  draw  in 
deeply  of  its  cool,  soft  air,  full  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
alfalfa  bloom.  So  alfalfa  receives  the  homage  due  to 
the  king  of  ail  dairy  foods  produced  on  the  farm. 


Individual  Cow  Records  and  How  to  Make  Them. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Dean  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  gives  a  new 
exhortation  on  an  old  subject.    He  says: 

I  hold  that  the  dairyman  who  wishes  to  make  a 
success  of  dairying  needs  to  know  what  his  individual 
cows  can  do,  and  especially  the  man  who  breeds  pure 
dairy  stock  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  person  who 
comes  to  buy  young  stock  from  him  something  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  dam  and  granddam.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  those  animals  should  be  perfect  in 
form  and  color,  and  have  all  the  fancy  points,  which, 
although  they  may  be  valuable  enough  in  their  way, 
are  insignificant  when  you  come  to  compare  them 
with  the  actual  producing  capacity  of  the  animal. 
Hence,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  our  dairy- 
men, and  especially  our  breeders,  should  give  more 
attention  to  the  individual  records  of  their  cows. 

I  purpose  to  deal  more  particularly  with  how  the 
records  may  be  made.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  individual  production  of  different  cows.  I  hold 
that  especially  the  breeder  of  pure  bred  dairy  stock 
does  not  sufficiently  realize  the  importance  of  this, 
and  that  our  dairymen  should  move  along  that  line. 
It  is  not  something  that  is  impossible.  I  speak  from 
practical  experience,  having  kept  an  actual  record 
of  each  cow  in  our  herd  for  nearly  thirteen  years. 
The  man  who  is  going  to  undertake  this  work  should 
try  to  make  it  as  simple  as  possible.  First,  I  should 
say  that  each  cow  must  have  a  name  or  number;  in 
our  case  we  use  a  number,  which  we  place  in  the  ani- 
mal's ear.  In  a  large  herd  it  is  difficult  to  find 
names,  so  we  adopted  the  number  plan,  which  I  think 
is  much  better.  Next  you  must  have  pails  of  uni- 
form weight  That  can  be  done  by  putting  a  little 
solder  on  the  bottom  where  they  require  it.  Third, 
you  must  have  scales.  Our  scales  give  the  net 
weight  of  the  milk  directly  the  pail  is  hung  upon  them. 

In  keeping  the  record  of  the  milk,  we  use  a  ruled 
sheet  with  a  split  column  in  which  to  record  the 
morning  and  evening  milking.  We  place  the  cow's 
number  at  the  head  of  the  column  devoted  to  that 
animal.  These  sheets  we  keep  in  a  frame,  with  a 
movable  glass  to  protect  the  sheet  from  dirt. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  weigh  the  milk;  you  must 
know  what  the  cow  is  testing  in  fat;  therefore,  we 
keep  a  bottle  in  which  to  place  samples  taken  from 
the  milk.  Each  bottle  is  labelled  with  the  number  of 
the  cow,  and  the  label  covered  with  shellac  varnish 
for  protection.  Each  milker  has  his  own  row  of 
bottles  corresponding  with  the  cows  he  milks.  After 
the  milk  has  been  weighed,  he  pours  a  tiny  dipper 
full  into  the  bottle  belonging  to  that  cow.  In  each 
bottle  we  place  a  preservative  consisting  of  potassium 
bicarbonate  and  corrosive  sublimate,  which  will  keep 
the  milk  perfectly  fresh  for  a  month.  The  test  for 
the  fat  is  made  once  a  month. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  part  of  our  work  has  en- 
abled us  to  improve  the  record  of  our  cows,  by  cull 
ing  out  the  poor  ones,  so  effectually  as  this  system. 

As  the  slips  become  torn  or  are  lost  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  permanent  record.  Once  a  month,  there- 
fore, the  record  of  each  cow  is  transferred  into  a 
book,  one  page  of  which  holds  the  record  of  a  cow 
for  a  year.  There  is  a  special  column  on  this  page 
for  remarks,  in  which  any  important  facts  regarding 
the  animal  are  noted  down;  so  that  if  you  ask  me 
about  any  cow  in  our  herd,  I  simply  have  to  turn  to 
the  index  and  look  her  up.  I  do  not  think  the  dairy- 
men realize  what  value  there  is  in  keeping  a  record 
of  the  performance  of  individual  cows  or  more  of  them 
would  do  it,  and  I  think  perhaps  our  dairymen's  as- 
sociations ought  to  do  something  to  assist  men  who 
are  willing  to  take  up  this  work.  I  would  suggest 
that  these  associations  should  furnish  suitable  scales 
and  the  necessary  apparatus  to  men  who  wish  to 
keep  records. 


August  19,  1905. 
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Butte. 

Late  Blooming  Apple  Trees. — 
Record,  Aug.  11:  A  strange  phenomenon 
appears  at  the  orchard  of  George  House 
on  Rock  creek,  10  miles  north  of  Chico. 
This  piece  is  in  peaches  and  apples,  and 
this  year  promised  to  bear  a  very  heavy 
crop,  but  the  grasshoppers  came  from 
the  adjacent  gravel  hills  and  wreaked 
destruction,  cutting  their  way  across  one 
portion  of  the  farm  and  completely  strip- 
ping off  every  leaf  and  peach,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  pits  and  the  bare  trees 
entirely  devoid  of  leaves.  In  another 
portion  of  the  orchard  they  attacked  the 
apple  trees,  cutting  off  the  upper  leaves 
and  destroying  the  fruit.  These  apple 
trees,  which  are  very  old,  however, 
instead  of  lying  dormant  for  the  season, 
have  evidently  taken  on  new  life  and  sev- 
eral of  them  are  once  more  in  full  bloom, 
with  new  leaves  also  making  their  appear- 
ance. This  blooming  is  not  of  desultory 
character,  but  with  the  limbs  covered  by 
the  snowy  blossoms  nearly  as  thick  as  in 
the  early  spring,  and  making  a  strong 
contrast  against  the  blackened  and  ver- 
dureless  peach  trees. 

Poor  Wheat  Crop.— Chico  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  9:  The  wheat 
crop  over  Butte  is  very  scant  and  the 
grain  small  and  shriveled.  As  a  result 
the  farmers  are  casting  about  for  suitable 
seed  wheat  from  some  section  better 
favored.  With  a  view  to  assisting  the 
grain  growers  in  this  respect,  W.  H. 
Miller,  manager  of  the  Sperry  mill  at 
this  place,  has  secured  samples  from  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  which  has  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  a  large  order  has  been 
placed  to  be  delivered  next  month,  from 
which  farmers  can  secure  sufficient  to 
seed  their  ranches. 

Humboldt. 

Prunes  and  Apples.— Areata  Union, 
Aug.  12:  The  Vance  orchard  on  Lindsay 
creek  is  probably  the  second  largest 
orchard  in  Humboldt  county,  and  Fore- 
man Fred  Crawford  is  certainly  a  busy 
man  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Just  now 
the  prune  crop  is  being  cared  for.  At 
the  dry  house  a  large  furnace  is  being 
used  to  preserve  prunes,  which  were  be- 
ing- bottled  in  half  gallon  jars.  Sam 
Touley  and  wife  are  handling  the  fruit, 
Mr.  Touley  doing  the  harvesting  with 
several  assistants,  while  his  wife  attends 
to  the  canning  process.  Seven  hundred 
gallons  had  been  bottled  up  to  Thursday 
and  about  500  gallons  were  still  to  be  put 
up.  This  fruit  is  all  for  the  use  of  the 
cookhouses  of  the  Vance  Redwood  Lum- 
ber Co.  during  the  winter  months.  The 
various  camps  are  now  using  1500  pounds 
of  fresh  prunes  each  week,  and  there  are 
still  a  good  many  tons  on  the  trees.  The 
apple  crop  at  this  locality  has  been  almost 
a  failure  this  season,  owing  to  the  frosts 
early  in  May,  which  were  accompanied 
by  killing  cold  northwest  winds.  By 
comparison  it  might  be  stated  that  Mr. 
Crawford  estimates  the  apple  yield  this 
season  to  be  about  1000  boxes,  while  last 
season  he  handled  from  the  same  trees 
8000  boxes. 

Damage  Beet  Crop  by  Cutworms.— 
San  Francisco  Call,  Aug.  15:  A  danger- 
ous and  what  is  likely  to  prove  a  costly 
crop  pest  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
rich  farming  lands  throughout  the  Areata 
bottom  section,  12  miles  north  of  Eureka. 
Thousands  of  cutworms  are  devouring 
the  beet  crop.  The  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners  held  a  meeting  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  to  stamp  out  the  pest. 
The  board  was  unable  to  give  financial 
aid,  but  recommended  several  methods  of 
extermination,  which  will  be  applied 
without  delay.  It  was  reported  to  the 
board  that  hardly  a  ranch  in  the  Areata 
section  is  free  from  the  pest. 

I. os  Angeles. 

Beet  Factory  Opening.  —  Pomona 
Progress,  Aug.  10:  Manager  Schroeder 
at  the  sugar  factory  has  announced  that 
the  sugar  making  campaign  will  open 
August  21st.  Harvest  will  commence  the 
14th  and  hauling  on  the  15th.  Most  of 
the  first  beets  will  come  from  Winters- 
burg  and  Newlands.  Some  will  come 
from  Compton  and  Chino.  The  con- 
tinued cool  and  foggy  weather  has  not 
been  favorable  to  ripening,  and  for  that 
reason  the  opening  of  the  campaign  has 
been  delayed  a  week  longer  than  was  ex- 
pected. The  tests  being  made  daily  now, 
however,  show  a  very  satisfactory  sugar 
content  in  the  beets,  running  from  15%  to 
17%.  The  factory  is  considered  to  be  en- 
tirely ready  now  for  the  reception  of 
beets.  The  installation  of  new  machinery 
in  the  Steffens  building  is  completed,  and 
the  steam  is  up  in  the  big  boilers,  and 
this  week  all  the  machinery  throughout 
the  factory  is  being  given  its  final  test  to 
see  that  each  piece  works  to  a  nicety. 

Monterey. 

Pajaro  Fruit.— Pajaronian,  Aug.  10: 


Blackberries  are  coming  in  in  Pajaro  val- 
ley in  large  quantities,  but  prices  are  very 
low.  The  Simpson  &  Hack  Fruit  Co.  will 
send  out  a  carload  of  Gravenstein  apples 
to-night.  The  apple  crop  of  Pajaro  val- 
ley was  never  more  promising  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  Indications  point  to 
a  crop  of  excellent  quality  fruit.  M.  N. 
Lettunich  says  that  there  is  going  to  be 
an  immense  crop  of  apples  on  the  Del 
Monte  Fruit  Farm  this  fall  and  that  the 
fruit  is  free  from  worms.  Apricots  rip- 
ened in  Pajaro  valley  so  rapidly  this  sum- 
mer that  there  was  considerable  loss  in 
over-ripe  fruit,  but  in  the  aggregate  the 
crop  harvested  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  valley.  The  strawberry 
output  in  Pajaro  valley  at  present  is  light. 
In  fact,  the  crop  this  year  has  been  much 
smaller  than  for  years  past,  but  prices 
throughout  the  season  have  averaged 
better  than  usual. 

Horse  Beans.— Pajaronian,  Aug.  10: 
For  the  three  weeks  last  past  horse  bean 
harvesting  has  been  in  progress  in  Pajaro 
valiey,  and  the  crop,  while  not  up  to 
expectations  in  point  of  yield,  is  fairly 
good  and  commands  good  prices.  There 
are  about  750  acres  of  this  variety  of  bean 
in  this  valley  this  season  and  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  has  already  been  contracted  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1.40  to  $1.75  per 
100  pounds.  The  principal  buyers  of 
horse  beans  in  this  valley  are  James 
Sheehy,  Peckham  &  Peckham,  L.  P. 
Lauritzen  and  Geo.  W.  Sill.  The  foggy 
weather  recently  has  materially  interfered 
with  the  threshing  of  the  beans,  thus 
making  the  harvest  late.  The  yield  per 
acre  varies  according  to  locality  and  soil, 
the  range  being  from  one-half  to  three 
tons  per  acre.  The  raising  of  horse  beans 
promises  to  develop  into  an  important 
industry  in  Pajaro  valley,  where  they 
grow  to  perfection  in  both  size  and 
quality.  The  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  successful  cul- 
tivation. There  is  a  demand  for  these 
beans  as  ;i  flavoring  extract  for  fine 
coffee. 

Nevada. 

First  Pears.— Grass  Valley  Union, 
Aug.  12:  The  orchard  of  A.  D.  Sutton, 
near  Glenbrook  Park,  has  the  distinction 
of  furnishing  the  first  shipment  of  the 
year.  A  picking  and  packing  crew  was 
put  at  work  yesterday,  and  will  be  kept 
busy  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  at 
various  orchards.  The  Sutton  orchard 
is  unusually  heavily  laden,  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  care  given  it,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  first  shipment  from  the 
Sutton  place  will  total  up  about  (100  boxes. 
Several  pickings  will  be  made  as  the  fruit 
ripens  sufficiently  for  shipping,  and  be- 
fore the  season  ends  it  is  estimated  that 
fully  1800  boxes  will  have  been  sent  out 
from  that  orchard  alone. 

Orange. 

San  Joaquin  Beans. — Santa  Ana 
Blade,  Aug.  11:  George  W.  Angle  has 
begun  the  harvest  of  the  first  beans  on 
the  San  Joaquin  ranch  for  this  season. 
He  has  240  acres  and  the  crop  will  be  un- 
usually large  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  yield  is  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  sacks  per  acre.  Other  ranchers 
will  commence  work  harvesting  in  the 
course  of  ten  days.  The  total  acreage  of 
beans  on  the  San  Joaquin  is  greater  this 
year  than  ever  before,  between  5500  and 
6000  acres  having  been  planted.  The 
early  sown  beans  will  give  a  good  yield, 
but  it  is  somewhat  problematical  as  to  the 
crop  from  the  later  ones.  The  hot 
weather  which  is  now  setting  in  may 
have  a  bad  effect  on  those  that  are  not 
already  almost  matured. 

Placer. 

To  Eradicate  Weeds.— Placer  Her- 
ald, Aug.  12:  Horticultural  Commissioner 
W.  J.  McCann  was  before  the  Supervisors 
Monday  with  reference  to  Russian  and 
Scotch  thistles,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  spread  over  many  of  the  lands  of  this 
county.  The  local  board  of  horticultural 
commissioners  will  make  an  inspection 
of  all  the  Placer  county  ranches,  and  in- 
sist on  the  destruction  of  these  weeds, 
which  are  very  detrimental  to  agricultural 
interests.  Johnson  grass  is  another  pest 
which  has  gained  considerable  headway 
and  this  is  said  to  be  a  menace  to  the 
orchards  where  it  grows  more  abundantly. 

Sacramento. 

Grape  Crop  not  Badly  Injured  by 
Heat. — Dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union, 
Aug.  11:  The  grape  crop  around  Bruce- 
ville  was  not  damaged  by  the  heat  early 
in  July  to  such  an  alarming  extent  as  was 
first  thought.  Some  prominent  grape 
growers  claim  that  while  some  varieties 
were  more  or  less  injured,  the  Tokay  suf- 
fered less  than  any  other  variety,  claim- 
ing that  the  occasional  burned  grapes  fell 
off,  and  this  gives  the  remainder  ample 
room  to  grow.  The  packing  will  doubt- 
less be  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  amount 
of  culling  necessary  for  a  good  pack.  The 
best  packed  grapes  always  command  the 


best  prices  in  the  East.  It  will  be  several 
days  before  the  grapes  will  be  ready  for 
shipment. 

Hop  Picking.— Sacramento  Bee,  Aug. 
9:  Hop  picking  will  be  com  i  enced  in  the 
fields  of  Harry  Fraser,  on  the  Menke 
ranch,  in  the  Perkins  or  American  River 
district,  next  week.  Charles  and  John 
Merkley,  who  have  their  large  hop  fields 
up  the  river  in  Yolo  county,  expect  to  be- 
gin picking  hops  about  the  20th  inst.  It 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  nearly  one 
month  before  picking  begins  in  the  fields 
along  the  Cosumnes  river.  A  local  grower 
of  hops  said  to-day  there  was  plenty  of 
help  to  be  had  this  year.  Some  growers, 
he  said,  had  made  contracts  with  Japanese 
and  Chinese  to  gather  their  crops  at  the 
rate  of  80  cents  per  100  pounds.  Some 
growers  have  made  the  announcement 
that  they  will  not  employ  either  Japanese 
or  Chinese.  White  pickers  this  year  will 
be  paid  from  85  to  90  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Indians  will  be  employed  as  pickers  in  the 
fields  of  B.  W.  Cavanaugh,  down  the  Riv- 
erside road,  and  in  the  fields  of  William 
Leeman,  up  the  river,  in  Yolo  county. 

San  Bernardino. 

Big  Orange  Crop.— Sun,  Aug.  11: 
The  present  outlook  for  the  orange  crop 
at  Highland  this  year  indicates  that  the 
fruit  will  be  either  three  or  four  weeks 
earlier  in  ripening  or  exceptionally  large 
in  size,  for  oranges  on  the  trees  now  are 
larger  than  they  usually  are  by  Septem- 
ber. Cause  for  this  is  accredited  by  or- 
ange growers  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  rain 
this  season.  The  25  inches  and  over  gave 
the  ground  a  good  soaking,  reaching  the 
tap  roots,  as  they  have  not  been  for  many 
years.  This,  with  the  fact  that  there  was 
exceptionally  fine  weather  all  through 
the  spring,  has  made  the  fruit  grow  more 
rapidly.  The  highest  price  paid  this  sea- 
son for  water  was  25  cents  per  inch  per 
run.  Since  that  time  the  average  price 
has  been  20  cents  per  inch.  The  irrigating 
season  is  about  over  now,  so  that  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  water  going  higher.  The 
different  sources  of  supply  are  holding 
out  well,  City  creek  having  some  75  inches 
now,  while  the  Highland  Well  Co.  has 
done  but  little  pumping,  and  the  45  and 
some  odd  feet  at  the  Bear  Valley  dam  was 
not  drawn  on  until  three  weeks  ago,  and 
then  lightly.  Last  year  the  water  went 
up  to  75  cents  per  inch.  The  year  before 
$1  was  a  popular  price,  and  it  was  but  a 
few  years  ago  when  irrigators  were  glad 
to  get  water  at  $5  per  inch,  and  when  a 
man  has  to  use  50  inches  every  fifteen 
days  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  a  great 
burden,  and  a  reduction  to  25  cents  per 
inch  means  many  dollars  in  the  pockets  of 
the  growers. 

San  Joaquin. 

Flax.— Lodi  Sentinel,  Aug.  10:  There 
was  a  large  attendance  at  the  meeting  of 
men  interested  in  the  culture  of  flax  in 
San  Joaquin  county  Thursday  evening  in 
the  offices  of  Budd  &  Thompson  in  Stock- 
ton. It  was  decided  to  incorporate  and 
to  take  steps  to  induce  the  farmers  to 
raise  flax.  A  large  factory  will  soon  be 
built  for  drawing  and  milling  flax.  Dr. 
Justin  K.  Toles,  the  expert  who  has  con- 
ducted the  experiments  in  flax  culture 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  this  county 
within  the  past  two  years,  submitted  a 
very  interesting  report.  He  stated  that 
experiments  had  been  made  in  adobe, 
sand,  peat  and  sediment,  but  that  the  flax 
turned  out  well  in  all  classes  of  soil.  The 
island  fogs,  he  stated,  assisted  in  produc- 
ing a  very  fine  flax.  For  fiber  flax  the 
company  will  pay  the  grower  $15  to  $25 
per  ton.  For  paper  stock,  or  for  all  straw 
cut  with  reaper  and  binder,  $10  per  ton. 
Fifteen  dollars  per  ton  should  bring  a  gross 
profit  of  $60  per  acre.  Deducting  the  cost, 
$21,  there  is  left  $39  net  profit.  For  paper 
stock,  say  three  tons  per  acre,  at  $10  per 
ton,  or  $30,  less  $10  per  acre  cost  leaves 
$20  profit. 

Sonoma. 

Prune  Drying.— Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat,  Aug.  12:  The  M.  L.  McDonald, 
Jr.  Fruit  Co.  of  Santa  Rosa  is  handling 
prunes  and  the  great  drying  yards  are 
rapidly  filling  up  with  trays  of  fruit.  The 
establishment  has  a  working  capacity  of 
seventy-five  tons  a  day,  but  the  supply  is 
not  sufficiently  large  yet  to  keep  it  work- 
ing to  more  than  two-thirds  capacity. 
The  prune  crop  this  year  is  not  as  heavy 
as  last  year,  according  to  reports,  but  the 
fruit  generally  is  larger,  although  some  of 
it  is  split.  The  buyers  here  are  paying 
from  $20  to  $25  per  ton  for  green  fruit. 
Some  fruit  has  been  purchased  at  a  lower 
figure,  but  not  in  any  quantity.  The 
Merritt  Fruit  Co.  is  busy  and  in  the  dry- 
ing yards  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit  is 
being  handled.  The  drying  yards  gener- 
ally throughout  the  county  are  busy. 

Stanislaus. 

Electric  Treatment  for  Grass- 
hoppers.— West  Side  Index:  The  result 
jf  the  meeting  of  farmers  and  dairymen 
from  the  New  Era  section  to  consider  the 
proposition    of   the  Newman  Light  & 


Power  Co.  to  run  wires  to  that  sec 
for  light  and  power,  and  incidentally 
solve  the  hopper  question,  together  with 
interviews  since  between  Mr.  McDonald 
of  the  company  and  the  farmers  inter- 
ested, have  been  so  successful  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  hold  another  meeting  at 
the  Canal  school  house  to  endeavor  to 
complete  the  arrangements.  The  cur- 
rent can  be  applied  to  various  uses,  not 
only  electric  lights,  and  power  for  any 
purposes,  such  as  running  separators, 
pumps  and  other  farm  machinery,  or 
irrigating  small  tracts,  either  entirely  by 
pumping  or  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  canal 
supply,  and  will  also  be  sure  death  to  the 
hoppers.  The  efficacy  of  this  plan  of  dis- 
posing of  the  pests  is  proved  beyond 
doubt.  It  is  claimed  that  the  insects  are 
attracted  by  the  lights  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  that  a  single  arc  light  will 
gather  them  from  a  large  field.  In  a  test 
in  town,  where  the  hoppers  were  not 
noticeable  before,  a  pan  4x8  feet  and  sev- 
eral inches  deeo  was  filled  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  besides  thousands  dropping  out- 
side the  pan. 

Watermelons.  —  Modesto  Herald, 
Aug.  10:  Professor  Martin  of  Modesto 
up  to  and  including  Wednesday  had 
shipped  from  leased  land  near  Turlock 
twenty-three  cars  of  melons,  each  carry- 
ing from  1400  to  1500.  The  average 
weight  of  the  melons  ranges  as  high  as 
twenty  to  twenty-two  pounds.  Ten  car- 
loads are  being  shipped  daily  and  the  de- 
mand is  very  strong.  The  melons  are 
grown  on  sub-irrigated  land  near  Tur- 
lock. Mr.  Martin  expects  to  ship  a  total 
of  sixty  carloads.  From  a  little  over 
three  acres  he  picked  one  day  this  week, 
in  one  picking— and  that  the  second — 4500 
melons. 

Harvester  Burned.— Modesto  Her- 
ald, Aug.  10:  Eugene  McCabe's  com- 
bined harvester  was  destroyed  by  fire 
shortly  before  midnight  Saturday,  the 
machine  being  at  the  William  Broyles 
ranch,  9  miles  west  of  Modesto  at  the 
time.  The  harvester  crew  had  been  cut- 
ting grain  on  the  Broyles  ranch  all  day, 
and  had  but  a  few  acres  to  cut.  Shortly 
after  11  o'clock  the  big  machine  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire,  but  there  was  no 
way  to  extinguish  the  flames  and  the  en- 
tire outfit  was  consumed.  A  hot  box 
probably  started  dust  and  grease  in  the 
machine  to  smouldering  in  the  evening, 
the  flames  breaking  out  after  the  crew 
had  left  the  machine.  The  loss  is  about 
$800,  with  insurance  for  $400. 

Sutter 

Wheat  at  Experiment  Farm.— 
Sutter  Independent,  Aug.  10:  Prof.  L.  A. 
Fitz,  who  conducted  the  Government  ex- 
periment farm  on  the  Walton  tract,  has 
finished  his  work  of  harvesting  and 
threshing  and  left  here  Sunday  for  Mo- 
desto en  route  to  Kansas.  Before  leav- 
ing, he  saw  that  all  the  samples  of  grain 
he  had  raised  had  been  properly  sacked 
and  stored  ready  for  next  season's  plant- 
ing. A  small  tract  on  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gray's 
farm  has  been  secured  for  next  season's 
experiments.  While  this  has  been  an  off 
season  for  grain  and  considerable  trouble 
was  experienced  with  the  mustard  and 
other  weeds  at  the  experimental  farm, 
still  good  results  have  been  obtained  and 
some  extra  fine  samples  of  wheat,  barley 
and  corn  harvested  successfully.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  farm  were  to  experiment  with 
new  varieties  of  grain  to  see  whether  they 
would  be  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  this  valley  and  the  seed  planted  was 
mostly  of  a  high  gluten  test  for  milling 
purposes.  While  several  hundred  varie- 
ties were  planted,  all  did  not  develop  well, 
but  a  large  number  did  and  good  samples 
have  been  secured.  The  varieties  of  red 
winter  wheat  show  excellent  points  as  to 
gluten  and  other  choice  qualities  as  well 
as  hardness  to  withstand  drought,  winds, 
etc.,  and  these  will  be  further  tested  next 
season.  When  they  come  up  to  the  re- 
quired tests  the  best  varieties  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  farmers  for  seed,  and  by 
this  method  some  new  and  extra  choice 
milling  wheat  will  replace  the  old  varie- 
ties which  have  about  run  out  in  this 
section. 
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A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cur* 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTKRV 
Olt  FIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  v  1 . 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Gaffer  Time. 


Oh,  who  has  seen  gray  Gaffer  Time 
AloDg  this  broad  highway  pass  by? 

Will  no  one  speak,  will  no  one  say, 
Of  all  this  noble  company? 

Youth,  have  you  seen  gray  Gaffer  Time? 
"Nay,"  answered    gay-heart  Youth, 
"  not  I! 

Though  I  be  fleet,  he  tops  the  hill, 
And  speeds  afar  ere  I  draw  nigh." 

Age,  hast  thou  seen  gray  Gaffer  Time? 

"Nay,"  halting  Age  replied;  "not  I! 
Though  I  have  laid  him  many  a  snare. 

He  slips  through  every  mesh  I  try." 

Joy,  hast  thou  seen  gray  Gaffer  Time? 

"Nay,"  answered  smiling  Joy;  "not  I  ! 
Why  should  I  care  to  look  for  one 

Who  makes  a  mockery  of  my  cry?  " 

Sorrow,  hast  thou  seen  Gaffer  Time? 

"  Nay,"  glooming  Sorrow  quoth;  "not  I! 
Still  he  evades  my  questing  step, 

Albeit  our  paths  together  lie." 

Love,  hast  thou  seen  gray  Gaffer  Time? 
"Nay,"    white-browed    Love  replied; 
"not  I! 

Though  f  have  begged  him  show  his  face, 
Yet  he  vouchsafes  me  no  reply." 

Death,  hast  thou  seen  gray  Gaffer  Time? 

"Nay,"  answered  quiet  Death;  "not  I! 
Why  should  1  tryst  with  such  as  he, 

Who  is  of  those  that  do  not  die?  " 

Then  none  has  seen  gray  Gaffer  Time 

Of  all  so  wise  a  company; 
And  I  who  seek  him  up  and  down, 

Alas!  alas!  what  chance  have  I? 

— Clinton  Scollard. 


On  the  State  Line. 


This  happened  long  ago,  as  time  is 
reckoned  in  the  Far  West,  at  a  point 
where  stands  the  busy  little  city  of 
Newport. 

"Reckless"  Burk  and  Sheriff  Simeon 
Wells  met  one  day  under  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary circumstances — their  first 
meeting  since  the  days  of  their  boy- 
hood. They  sat  at  opposite  ends  of  a 
hugh  pine  log  and  glared  at  each  other. 
The  agitation  of  their  lungs,  due  to  vio- 
lent exercise,  prevented  immediate 
conversation.  Their  mouths  were  gasp- 
ing dry.  For  possibly  live  minutes  the 
silence  was  unbroken  save  by  their 
labored  breathing,  the  sobbing  of  the 
wind  through  the  trees  and  the  roar- 
ing of  the  Pend  d'  Oreille  falling  over 
the  great  rocks  half  a  mile  away.  Then 
Burk,  a  triumphant  grin  upon  his 
sweat-stained  face,  huskily  said: 

"I  reckon  this  race  is  temporarily 
finished,  ain't  it  ?" 

"I  reckon  it  is  —  temporarily," 
growled  the  sheriff  He  growled  other 
things  also,  but  they  are  unprintable. 

Burk  rose  to  his  feet,  inflating  his 
chest.  He  knew  something  that  the 
sheriff  did  not  know,  which  was  that 
the  chambers  of  his  six  shooter  were 
empty,  and  he  deemed  it  expedient  to 
increase  the  distance  between  the  of- 
ficer and  himself,  lest  certain  complica- 
tions ensue. 

"That  water  yonder,"  jerking  his 
hand  toward  the  river,  "sounds  pretty 
drinkable,"  he  said,  tentatively. 

The  officer  nodded,  involuntarily 
moistening  his  lips  with  his  tongue. 

"  No  objections,  I  suppose,  to  my  go- 
ing down  there  ?"  continued  Burk,  half 
turning. 

"No,  but  I  reckon  I  will  go  with 
you." 

Burk  was  disappointed.  He  had 
cherished  momentarily  a  hope  that  the 
officer  would  go  elsewhere  to  drink. 
There  was  a  spring  on  the  Washington 
side  of  the  line,  not  further  away  than 
the  river  on  the  Idaho  side.  He  felt 
itchingly  that  the  officer  displayed  bad 
judgment  in  not  going  to  the  spring; 
but  he  said  only,  "Come  on  then,"  and 
never  so  far  in  advance  that  he  could 
not  see  the  officer,  led  the  way  to  the 
river. 

Presently  they  were  scrambling  down 
the  bank  to  the  waters'  edge.  Side  by 
side  they  dropped  to  their  knees  and 
hands  and  lowered  their  faces  to  the 
surface  of  the  crystal  stream.  They 
drank,  looking  at  each  other  from  the 
corners  of  their  eyes.  Each  had  in 
mind  a  plan,  bred  of  suspicion;  but  the 
plan  was  not  put  into  effect.     It  was 


not  a  suitable  place  for  a  struggle;  the 
bank  was  studded  with  stones,  and  the 
current,  eddying  into  the  shore  with 
the  mighty  force  of  the  falls,  presented 
a  spectacle  suggestive  of  unpleasant 
possibilities. 

Both  men  stopped  drinking  at  the 
same  instant,  and  stood  up,  face  to 
face.  They  were,  from  a  physical 
standpoint,  men  good  to  look  upon; 
their  every  feature  betokened  muscu- 
lar strength;  their  every  motion  skill- 
ful agility;  their  every  attitude  the 
possession  of  perfect  nerves.  Other- 
wise they  were  not  handsome.  Burk's 
face  bore  a  disfiguring  scar,  and  his 
complexion  was  the  red  of  the  brick. 
The  sheriff  was  less  handsome  than  was 
Burk;  his  skin  had  not  tanned  uni- 
formly, and  his  nose  was  crooked, 
ostensibly  the  result  of  an  accident. 

"Weir?"  said  the  sheriff,  impa- 
tiently, after  an  interval.  He  made  a 
slight  movement  with  his  right  hand, 
which  movement  was  almost  simul- 
taneously repeated  by  Burk.  Nothing 
came  of  it. 

"Well?"  echoed  Burk. 

"I  want  you  to  come  with  me  " 

Burk  grinned  again.  "I  don't  have 
to,  Simmie.  Haven't  been  called  Sim- 
mie  before  since  you  left  the  old  farm 
back  in  Illinois,  have  you  ?  I  remem- 
ber your  old  dad  used  to  use  that  name 
when  he  wanted  you  to  help  him  with 
the  chores.  He  was  an  ingratiating 
old  skunk,  your  dad." 

The  sheriff's  eyes  flashed  angrily, 
but  before  he  could  speak  Burk  went 
on. 

"  Your  mother  —  God  bless  her  — 
called  you  always  by  your  full  name, 
because  it  had  been  her  father's,  and 
she  prayed  that  you  might  become  just 
such  another  man.  If  she  had  lived, 
Sim,  I  reckon  I'd  have  turned  out  bet- 
ter than  I  have.  Those  years  spent  on 
your  father's  farm  were  mighty  happy, 
peaceful  ones  to  me.  Your  mother 
was  the  only — almost  the  only  gentle 
influence  my  life  has  known.  1  hope, 
Sim,  you  are  trying  to  be  the  sort  of  a 
man  she  wanted  you  to  be." 

"I  reckon  I  am  coming  nearer  to  it 
than  you  are,"  returned  the  sheriff, 
testily.  "She  was  a  good  woman, 
Burk'. 

"  She  was,"  agreed  Burk,  softly,  and 
removed  his  hat  with  his  left  hand. 
"  Peace  to  her  ashes." 

"Amen!  "said  the  sheriff,  and  also 
removed  his  hat  with  his  left  hand. 

They  stood  thus  for  a  time,  the  sun- 
light dancing  upon  the  disheveled  heads 
as  it  filtered  through  the  tree  tops, 
neither  losing  sight  for  the  fraction  of 
a  second  of  the  other's  right  hand. 

"How  long  has  it  been  since  she 
died  ?  "  asked  Burk. 

"Eighteen  years." 

"Then,  I  must  be  thirty-four  and 
you  thirty-six,  Sim." 

"  You're  right." 

"What  have  you  been  doing  all  these 

years  ?  " 

"  Not  much;  made  an  honest  living— 
as  honesty  goes  out  here.    And  you  ?  " 

"Nothing  good,  Sim.  I've  made 
mistakes  mostly.  I  didn't  think  about 
you  being  the  sheriff  when  I  first  saw 
you  this  morning;  I  almost  threw  my 
arms  around  your  neck  —  I  was  so 
darned  glad  to  see  an  old-time  face — 
before  I  remembered  your  initial  iden- 
tity; then  I  hiked  for  the  State  line. 
Great  way  for  a  chap  to  greet  an  old 
chum,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"You  didn't  wait  to  hear  my  busi 
ness  with  you?"  The  semblance  of  a 
smile  appeared  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  officer's  face.  "You  should  have 
waited,  Burk,  it  would  have  saved  a 
heap  of  wind." 

"I  never  wait  under  such  circum- 
stances, Sim,"  said  Burk,  frankly; 
"ain't  the  custom  around  here.  I 
haven't  been  here  long,  but  I've 
learned  that  much.  When  an  officer 
appears  at  the  front  door,  some  one  or 
more  of  us  depart  by  the  back  door 
for  Idaho.  I  was  a  bit  later  in  start- 
ing this  morning  than  usual,  owing  to 
my  joy  at  seeing  you,  but  I  got  here." 

"Yes,"  with  conviction,  "you  got 
here." 

"  And  now  ?  " 

The  sheriff  returned  the  hat  to  his 
head,  pulling  it  down  with  a  jerk,  "and 
now,"  he  said,  "  we'd  better  talk  busi- 
ness.   I've  no  warrant  for  you,  Burk." 


"You  haven't?"  Burk  was  as- 
tounded. "I  reckoned,  Sim,  that  the 
fight  up  in  the  White  Creek  district 
was  beginning  to  bear  fruit  when  I  saw 
you.  I  was  helping  herd  cattle  up 
there,  you  know,  when  the  cattlemen 
got  into  a  squabble  with  the  sheepmen 
over  range  rights.  It  was  a  nasty 
mess;  we  slaughtered  considerable 
many  sheep  while  it  lasted.  I  was  in  it 
as  deep  as  anybody;  and  I  had  a  feeling 
that  I  was  wanted  for  mutton  murder. 
Well !  well !  so  that  ain't  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  sheriff,  slowly,  "  that 
ain't  it." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"If  you  will  come  along  with  me,  I'll 
show  you.  I  didn't  come  down  here 
alone  this  morning;  I  had  with  me  two 
women.  They're  back  there  at  the 
hotel  now,  wondering,  I  suppose,  what's 
happened  to  me.  I  left  'em  there  while 
I  went  out  to  look  you  up.  They — that 
is,  one  of  'em,  Burk,  wants  to  see  you." 

Burk's  eyelids  dropped  suspiciously. 
"Why  didn't  you  say  so  before?"  he 
inquired. 

"I  didn't  get  a  chance,  and  I  was  so 
mad  and  breathless  I  couldn't  have 
done  it,  anyway.  When  you  bolted  out 
of  the  back  door  of  that  grocery  store, 
I  was  flustered  for  a  minute;  couldn't 
understand  it.  Then  I  asked  one  of  the 
other  fellows  if  you'd  be  back  soon,  and 
he  said  he  didn't  think  so.  Then  I 
tumbled.  I  saw  that  if  our  forty-mile 
drive  wasn't  going  to  utterly  fail  of  its 
purpose,  I'd  have  to  run  you  down." 

"H-m,"  mused  Burk,  not  entirely 
convinced,  but  weakening.  "  I  thought 
'twas  queer  you  didn't  use  your  gun." 

"And  I,"  confessed  the  officer,  "ex- 
pected every  second  you'd  draw  on 
me.  Fact  is,"  he  continued,  after  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  other's  face,  "  I 
left  my  gun  at  the  hotel." 

"And  mine,"  admitted  Burk,  grin- 
ning, "ain't  loaded.  Who's  the  lady, 
Sim  ?  " 

"Margaret." 

Burk's  mouth  dropped  open.  He 
stepped  back,  speechless. 

"Margaret,  Burk.  She  wants  to  see 
you.  She  says  there  has  been — was — 
is  some  sort  of  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween you.  She — "  He  paused,  star- 
ing at  Burk,  who  was  fighting  for  ut- 
terance. 

"Has  been — was — is — why,  confound 
it,  man,  I  haven't  seen  or  heard  of  her 
for  twelve  years,"  stammered  Burk. 

"So  she  says."  The  sheriff  was  calm 
now,  sure  of  his  man.  "I  never  knew 
how  it  was  until  recently.  Margaret  is 
my  sister,  but  we  never  exchanged 
many  confidences,  maybe  because  I 
skipped  out  from  home  before  we'd  got 
old  enough  to  have  confidences  worth 
telling,  and  our  correspondence  never 
amounted  to  much.  How  long  did  you 
stay  in  the  old  place  after  I  left. 
Burk  ?" 

"Close  to  six  years." 

"What  started  you  into  this  coun- 
try ?  " 

"I  reckon  'twas  she.  She  and  I 
went  around  together  a  good  deal.  I 
got  to  feeling  after  awhile  that  I 
couldn't  be  happy  unless  she  was  with 
me  all  the  time.  It  was  what's  called 
love,  I  suppose." 

"I  suppose  so,"  echoed  the  sheriff. 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  to  her  about 
it.  I  was  only  a  hired  man  that  had 
grown  up  from  a  sort  of  charity  orphan, 
while  she  was  the  belle  of  the  county. 
I  was  not  sure  of  my  license.  When  I 
went  anywhere  with  her  it  was  more  as 
a  brother  than  anything  else — sort  of  a 
convenience.  I  never  asked  her  to 
marry  me.    But,  Sim,  I  suffered." 

The  sheriff  grunted  sympathetically. 

"And  then,  one  night  when  I  was  in 
the  kitchen,  reading  that  little  book 
and  she  was  in  the  sitting  room  with 
one  of  her  girl  friends,  who  was  stay- 
ing all  night,  I  heard  something  that 
turned  me  wicked.  I  reckon  they  didn't 
know  1  was  there,  or  else  miscalculated 
the  carrying  power  of  their  voices. 
Anyway,  I  heard  it.  They  were  talk- 
ing about  Ed  Tuttle.  Ed  had  been 
paying  some  attentions  to  Margaret, 
like  all  the  other  boys.  He  was  good 
looking,  but  he  wasn't  fit  for  a  girl  like 
her  to  tie  to.  I  heard  them  speak  his 
name;  then  they  laughed;  and  then  she 
said  good  and  plain,  '  I'm  going  to  make 
him  have  me;  he's  good  enough  for  me. 
I  —  I  love  him!'     Yes,  sir;  she  caught 


her  breath  between  the  I's  just  that 
way.  It  made  me  sick,  and,  I  reckon, 
just  the  least  bit  crazy.  That  night  I 
packed  my  duds  into  the  little  old 
valise  that  your  mother  had  given  me 
and  then  struck  out  to  take  the  night 
train,  which  happened  to  go  West,  say- 
ing nothing  to  anybody.  'T  was  a  thing 
I  couldn't  explain,  I  thought;  and  I 
simply  couldn't  stand  it  to  stay.  I 
stopped  in  at  the  saloon  when  I  went 
through  town  to  the  depot.  I  reckoned 
I'd  find  Ed  there,  and  I  did.  I  called 
him  away  from  the  poker  game  he  was 
in,  and  I  told  him  to  treat  the  girl 
right,  or  I'd  come  back  and  kill  him. 
He  was  a  bit  boozy,  and  told  me  to 
mind  my  own  thumpety-thump  business. 
I  told  him  the  girl  was  my  business,  and 
then  he  laughed  loud  and  said  the  girl 
was  a  —  well,  no  matter  what  he  said 
she  was.  I  hauled  off  and  biffed  him  in 
the  face.  It  was  a  fight  then.  He 
used  a  knife." 

Burk  lifted  a  hand  caressingly  to  his 
scarred  face. 

"You  fool  I"  said  the  sheriff,  gently. 

Burk  bowed  his  head.  "I've  been  a 
bigger  fool  many  times  since,"  he  said, 
sadly,  "  but  never  where  women  were 
concerned;  I've  cut  the  women  business 
out  entirely  since  that  time.  I've  been 
some  lawless,  not  because  I  enjoyed 
it  particularly,  but  because  I  felt 
ugly.  Still,  I  haven't  been  so  bad;  a 
chap  whose  woman  record  is  clear,  and 
who  never  stole  money  or  shed  human 
blood,  ain't  so  bad,  Sim  " 

There  was  an  appeal  in  the  tone,  and 
the  sheriff,  recognizing  it,  took  one  im- 
pulsive step  forward,  then  stopped. 
"No,"  he  said,  "not  so  bad." 

"Who  is  the  other  woman,  Sim?  " 

"  My  wife." 

Burk  continued  to  caress  the  scar, 
meditating. 

"  I  reckon,  Sim,  if  it's  all  the  same  to 
you,  I  won't  go  back,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  Margaret's  nothing  to  me  now,  nor  I 
to  her.  If  I  were  to  see  her,  it  might 
make  me  feel  worse,  and  it  couldn't 
make  her  feel  any  better.  Just  as  much 
obliged." 

"She  came  all  the  way  on  purpose  to 
see  you,  Burk." 

"  How  did  she  know  I  was  here?  " 

"  I  told  her.  I've  been  looking  for 
you  for  ten  years,  because  she  wanted 
me  to,  and  now  that  I've  got  you  I'm 
not  going  to  let  you  get  away.  When  I 
heard  you  were  working  in  the  store 
down  here  a  week  or  two  ago,  I  sent 
word  to  the  marshal  to  keep  an  eye  on 
you  and,  if  you  left,  to  let  me  know.  I 
couldn't  get  away  to  come  down  here 
just  then.  I  said  to  myself:  'I'll  just 
get  the  girl  out  here  while  he's  resting 
easy.'    And  I  reckon  we  did." 

The  laugh  with  which  the  sheriff  fol- 
lowed this  somewhat  awkward  state- 
ment ended  in  a  snort  of  annoyance, 
for  Burk,  shaking  his  head,  had  turned 
and  was  walking  toward  the  river. 

"Burk,  you  fool!  see  here!  "  In  three 
prodigious  strides  he  caught  up  with 
him  and  placed  his  hand  heavily  upon 
his  shoulder.  "She — Margaret — wants 
you  in  the  same  way  you  want  her. 
Can't  you  understand?  1  wanted  to  get 
you  back  there  and  let  her  tell  you 
herself;  but  "—reproachfully— "  you've 
spoiled  the  whole  arrangement,  hang 
you! " 

Burk  paused.  "Wouldn't  Tuttle 
marry  her?  "  he  asked,  bitterly. 

"To  blazes  with  Tuttle!"  cried  the 
exasperated  sheriff.  "It  was  you  she 
was  talking  of  that  night.  Burk,  you, 
man,  you!   Can  you  grasp  that?" 

Burk  passed  his  hand  dazily  across 
his  forehead.  "Me!"  he  whispered, 
with  a  sound  not  unlike  a  sob.  "Me! 
Then — then  I  did  butt  into  a  girl  case 
of  Tuttle's  that  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  my 
poor  soul!  I  have  heard  only — part  of 
— what  Margaret  said  that  night,  but  I 
thought — " 

"No  matter  what  you  thought, 
Burk,"  said  the  sheriff.  '"It's  all  right 
now.  Come." 

And  he  set  off  at  a  swinging  pace, 
Burk  close  at  his  side,  toward  the  State 
line. 

— D.  H.  Talmadge,  in  Opportunity. 

White  Horse:  "I  hate  to  eat  dry 
hay."  Brown  Horse:  "  Cheer  up!  Think 
of  the  poor  people  that  have  to  eat 
health  food."— Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Back  to  Gran'pa's. 


I'm  gx>in'  back  down  to  gran'pa's. 

I  won't  come  back  no  more 
To  hear  remarks  about  my  feet, 

A-muddyin'  up  the  floor. 
There's  too  much  said  about  my  clothes, 

The  scoldin's  never  done. 
I'm  goin'  back  down  to  gran'pa's, 

Where  a  boy  kin  have  some  fun. 

I  dug  up  half  his  garden 

A-gittin'  worms  for  bait; 
He  said  he  used  to  like  it 

When  I  laid  abed  so  late; 
He  said  that  pie  was  good  for  boys 

An'  candy  made  'em  grow. 
Ef  I  can't  go  back  to  gran'pa's, 

I'll  turn  pirate  fust  you  know. 

He  didn't  make  me  comb  my  hair 

But  once  or  twice  a  week; 
He  wasn't  watchin'  out  fer  words 

I  hadn't  orter  speak; 
He  told  me  stories  'bout  the  war, 

An'  Injuns  shot  out  West. 
Oh,  I'm  goin'  down  to  gran'pa's, 

For  he  knows  what  boys  like  best. 

—  Sheldon,  Iowa,  Sun. 

Kerosene  for  the  Hair. 


A  woman  recently  asserted  that  the 
fine  appearance  of  her  hair  was  en- 
tirely due  to  a  persistent  and  thorough 
treatment  with  the  familiar  kerosene 
of  the  corner  grocery  commerce.  It 
was  applied  regularly  once  a  fortnight 
in  the  following  way:  A  little  was 
poured  into  a  saucer  and  rubbed  with 
the  fingers  into  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
The  application  was  slow  and  thorough, 
the  gentle  massage  of  the  roots  with 
the  finger  tips  being  needed  to  open 
the  pores  for  the  absorption  of  the  oil. 
The  treatment  was  usually  made  at 
night,  and  the  hair  afterward  tied  up 
in  a  silk  handkerchief. 

The  silk  handkerchief  is  recom- 
mended by  hair  dressers  as  useful  in 
retaining  the  natural  electricity  of  the 
hair.  By  noon  of  the  following  day  the 
odor  of  the  kerosene  had  disappeared, 
and  in  another  twelve  hours  the  oili- 
ness  that  followed  its  use  had  also 
gone.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  on 
the  hair  was  promptly  noticeable,  the 
falling  out  stopped,  and  some  new 
short  hairs  were  found  all  over  the 
head.  As  the  kerosene  application 
was  continued  the  hair  became  thick 
and  smooth.  When,  after  several 
months,  it  was  finally  discontinued, 
abundant  glossy  locks  replaced  the  dry 
and  lustreless  hair — the  former  condi- 
tion still  existing,  though  no  kerosene 
had  been  used  for  several  years. — New 
York  Post. 


Domestic  Hints. 


The  Happy  Man's  Shirt. 

The  late  John  Hay  was  fond  of  telling 
a  story  of  a  king  who  once  upon  a  time 
fell  into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy. 
Court  physicians  could  do  nothing  for 
him  and  were  in  despair,  when  a  cer- 
tain very  wise  man  bethought  himself 
of  the  well-known  cure  of  sleeping  in 
the  shirt  of  a  perfectly  happy  man  over 
night.  So  courtiers  were  dispatched 
everywhere  in  search  of  the  shirt  of  a 
perfectly  happy  man.  One  by  one  they 
returned  from  their  fruitless  search 
throughout  the  vast  kingdom.  At  last 
only  one  courtier  remained  out,  and  he, 
too,  began  to  despair  of  finding  the 
shirt  of  a  perfectly  happy  man.  It  was 
just  about  twilight  and  he  was  riding 
over  a  village  green,  when  he  was 
attracted  by  the  careless  laughter  of  a 
disreputable  beggar  who  was  stretched 
full  length  upon  the  sward. 

"Are  you  a  perfectly  happy  man?" 
demanded  the  courtier,  reining  his 
horse. 

"You  bet,"  said  the  beggar. 

"A  thousand  crowns  for  the  loan  qf 
your  shirt!" 

"But  I  ain't  got  none,"  replied  the 
beggar.  

He  (dilating  on  his  new  motor):  "Oh, 
yes,  the  other  day  we  ran  over  35  miles 
an  hour  easily."  She:  "Really?  How 
nice!  Do  you  know  we  heard  it  was 
over  two  poor  little  dogs  and  a  pig!" 
— Punch. 

Belle:  "  Do  you  think  Chappie  loves 
me?"  Grace:  "I  know  it.  He  told 
me  to-day  that  he  was  going  to  shave 
off  his  mustache  so  that  he  could  devote 
more  thought  to  you." — Credit  Lost. 


Honey  Cake. — To  make  honey  cake, 
melt  a  cupful  of  butter  and  mix  it  with 
two  cupfuls  of  strained  honey,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  ginger,  a  grated  nutmeg,  a 
bit  of  lemon  rind  and  a  little  flour.  Dis- 
solve a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  a 
cupful  of  water  and  strain  into  the 
mixture.  Then  add  flour  till  the  mixture 
is  stiff  enough  to  roll  out.  Bake  like 
gingerbread.  This  cake  may  be  eaten 
warm  or  cold. 

Rice  Griddle  Cakes. — For  rice  grid- 
dle cakes  and  honey  boil  a  cupful  of 
rice.  When  it  is  cold,  mix  thoroughly 
with  one  pint  of  sweet,  milk  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  and  enough  flour  to  make 
a  stiff  batter.  Add  one  tablespoonful 
of  melted  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  two  of  cream  of  tartar  and  a  lit- 
tle salt.  Fold  in  the  beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs  and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 
As  fast  as  baked,  butter,  spread  with 
honey,  roll  up  and  serve  hot. 

Hot  Potato  Salad. — Put  into  a  fry- 
ingpan  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  bacon 
cut  into  dice;  when  light  brown,  take 
out  and  saute  in  the  fat  a  small  onion 
cut  fine.  Add  one-half  as  much  vinegar 
as  fat,  a  few  grains  of  salt  and  cayenne, 
and  one-half  as  much  hot  stock  as  vine- 
gar. Have  ready  the  potatoes  boiled  in 
skins.  Remove  the  skins  and  slice  hot 
into  the  fryingpan,  enough  to  take  up 
the  liquid.  Add  the  diced  bacon,  toss 
together  and  serve. 

Peppermints. — Boil  hard  for  five  min- 
utes four  cupfuls  of  white  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  hot  water,  twelve  drops  of  oil 
of  peppermint,  fifteen  drops  of  winter- 
green.  Pour  into  a  bowl  and  stir 
briskly  until  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken.  Then  drop  on  a  cold  tin  dish 
as  fast  as  possible.  A  small  teaspoon- 
ful of  the  candy  dropped  on  the  dish 
will  make  a  lozenge  as  large  as  a  half 
dollar.  Do  not  place  the  lozenges  so 
close  together  that  they  will  run  into 
each  other,  or  they  will  not  be  a  good 
shape. 

Green  Tomatoes  and  Onions. — A  de- 
licious pickle  may  be  made  of  green 
tomatoes  and  onions.  Slice  one  peck  of 
green  tomatoes  and  half  a  peck  of  white 
onions.  Put  them  in  a  press  in  layers 
of  salt.  In  two  days  place  them  in  a 
porcelain-lined  kettle  and  just  cover 
them  with  cider  vinegar.  Add  an  ounce 
of  whole  cloves,  one  ounce  of  allspice, 
two  ounces  of  mustard  seed  and  five 
large  red  peppers,  shredded  in  small 
pieces.  When  all  the  pickles  are  scald- 
ing hot  pour  them  into  stone  jars  and 
when  cold  cover  them  closely. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  few  spoonfuls  of  sherry  added  to 
the  bread  stuffing  of  a  squab  is  an  im- 
provement to  the  flavor. 

If  lemons  show  signs  of  spoiling  or 
growing  hard  and  horny,  place  them  in 
more  than  enough  water  to  cover  them. 
Change  every  day  or  two. 

Pure  olive  oil,  mixed  with  a  little 
glycerine,  is  recommended  as  a  cream 
for  massaging  the  face  at  bedtime.  It 
feeds  the  tissues  without  yellowing  the 
skin. 

Onion  sandwiches  are  said  to  clarify 
the  complexion.  The  onions  must  be 
sliced  very  fine  and  salted,  then  placed 
between  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter. 
Parsley  is  said  to  be  an  antidote  to  the 
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"PainkttWv 

(PERRf  DAVIS') 

Has  cured  more  cases  of  sickness 
than  any  other  medicine.  It's  the 
best  remedy  for 

Cramps. 

Colic. 

Diarrhoea,  Etc 

A  household  remedy. 
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rent,  a  liberal  salary  and  an  interest  in  the  profits 
to  a  first-class  man.  In  answering,  state  number  in 
family  and  references.  Address  Box  K,  this  office. 
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hateful  odor  left  on  the  breath  by  raw 
onions. 

A  French  way  of  cooking  egg  plant 
is  to  cut  small  ones  in  halves,  score  the 
cut  sides,  brush  with  salt,  pepper  and 
olive  oil,  and  boil  until  soft.  Serve  with 
a  tomato  sauce  in  which  a  small  onion 
and  a  clove  of  garlic  have  been  cooked. 
A  little  lemon  juice,  minced  parsley  and 
shredded  anchovies  are  added. 

Salt  is  said  to  be  a  preventive  of  fes- 
tering in  scratches,  open  wounds,  etc. 
An  American  teacher  in  Porto  Rico 
was  surprised  to  see  a  native  who  was 
clearing  a  tract  of  brush  apply  fine 
powdered  salt  to  his  feet  and  legs.  The 
scratches  could  not  be  avoided,  but  a 
pinch  of  salt  could  be  depended  on  to 
keep  them  from  festering,  the  man  said. 
Contrary  to  common  opinion,  salt  does 
not  aggravate  the  painfulness  of  open 
wounds.  The  value  of  salt  as  an  anti- 
septic is  demonstrated  by  its  general 
use  as  a  preservative. 


Chapped  Faces 

are  worse  than  slapped 
faces.  They  last  longer. 
Avoid  chapped  faces;  use 

WILLIAMS'  IhoTp 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 


We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RUPTURE  CURED. 

We  CURE  Rupture,  and  it  STAYS  cured.  Call 
and  we  will  give  addresses  of  hundreds  of  our  cures. 
You  can  go  and  see  them.  You  do  not  pay  a  cent 
TILL  CURED. 

No  charge  for  consultation.   Come  and  see  us. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE, 

1344  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  rates  to  readers  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
In  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery, 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mail  orders  solicited. 
FRANK  U/EDEKIND, 
440  Geary  Street  San  Francisco. 


Put  the  Brakes  On 

Your  inclination  to  spend  money,  cut  down  your 
expenditures  for  non-essentials  and  leave  your  sur- 
plus in  this  sound  institution.  We  are  especially 
watchful  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  women 
depositors,  providing  private  rooms,  information, 
advice  and  other  accommodations. 

WE    PAY  INTEREST 

At  3Yi  per  cent  per  annum  on  savings  deposits,  and 
at  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  com- 
pound both  every  six  months 
Open  Saturday  evenings  from  5  to  8. 

THE  MARKET  STREET  BANK, 

SEVENTH  AND  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  810.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


Spend  a  Pleasant  Vacation 
PICKING  HOPS, 

at  Hopland,  on  the  Russian  River. 

Special  R.  R.  rates.  Ciood  camping  ground  and 
water.    Lists  now  open.    Apply  to 

THE  AMERICAN  HOP  &  BARLEY  CO. 

227  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

The  Lyceum 

An  excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  University, 
Law  and  Medical  Colleges,  etc.  Begins  its  thir- 
teenth year  on  July  24,  1905.  Come  and  be  with  us; 
we  prepare  you  well. 

References:  David  Starr  Jordan  or  any  Stanford 
Professor. 

PHELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL. 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

11.1  Fulton  St.,  1  bik.  irest  of  City  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  825;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  August  16,  1805 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   t   8396®   82H         84?6@  83* 

Thursday   83?s@   Sl%         84H®  83'8 

Friday   83^®   81  %         &4%®  23% 

Saturday   83'^®   81^         Si%@  82* 

Monday   81ft®   80*         83*®  S2H 

Tu  sday   Sl%®   80S         83  @  S2H 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday                         53?i®53K  45X@45tf 

Thursday                            53ft®53*  46H@45J£ 

Friday  . .   54*@53%  4GW<u4h\ 

Saturday                           545i®53?i  46*@45H 

Monday                              53«@52«  I5M@«H 

Tuesday                            52ft@52«  4hft®44% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec    1 905. 

Wednesday  II  39£@1  MMf 

Thursday   1  39  @1  38« 

Kriila  1  38>8<aU  37* 

Saturday   1  37M®'  37 

Muudav'   1  36   01  34% 

Tuesday   1  35<*@1  354 

Wheat. 

The  market  for  December  option  is 
very  dull,  showing  a  decline  of  about  four 
points.  A  corresponding  decline  has  also 
taken  place  in  the  Eastern  market. 
There  has  been  very  little  trading  as  peo- 
ple are  afraid  to  buy  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  reputed  large  crop  in  the  North, 
as  well  as  throughout  wheat  sections  of 
the  Middle  West,  is  so  near  at  hand. 
Spot  prices  remain  the  same,  though 
trading  has  been  light.  There  is  very 
little  strictly  choice  now  in  the  market 
and  such  lots  as  are  offering  are  quickly 
taken  up  by  the  mills  at  the  maximum 
quotation  given.  Wheat  for  September 
delivery  can  be  bought  for  $1  to  $1.50  per 
ton  less  than  at  last  quotations,  as  large 
arrivals  from  the  North  are  expected 
next  month.  Reports  from  Washington 
state  that  as  threshing  progresses  it  be- 
comes more  apparent  that  the  yield  is 
above  the  average.  From  the  East  re- 
ports of  a  similar  condition  are  received. 
Prices  aro  close  to  an  export  basis,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  first 
marketings  of  new  wheat,  now  already 
begun,  will  carry  the  price  level  into  the 
export  basis. 

California  Milling   SI  55  @1  65 

Cat.  No.  I  shipping,  alongside   ®  

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   I  50   @1  55 

Oregon  Club   1  50   @1  55 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 
Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  I1.36!b®1.36*6. 

Floor. 

The  flour  market  is  not  especially 
active,  but  the  demand  remains  steady. 
Prices  are  being  well  maintained  at  quo- 
tations given,  no  decline  being  looked  for 
in  the  near  future,  as  millers  complain  of 
a  scarcity  of  good  old  wheat  for  milling 
purposes.  There  is  scarcely  any  export 
demand  from  the  Orient,  though  a  fair 
Central  American  demand  continues  to 
make  its  influence  felt  to  some  extent  on 
the  local  market.  Reports  from  the  win- 
ter wheat  States  show  that  most  of  the 
farmers  are  stacking  or  storing  their 
wheat,  except  in  Michigan  and  Nebraska. 
In  the  latter  States,  where  the  yield  is 
large  and  quality  fine,  the  selling  has 
been  free,  although  the  inclination  to 
hold  it  has  developed  since  the  recent  de- 
cline. In  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Texas 
the  quality  of  grain  is  so  poor  that  farm- 
ers are  selling,  foaring  the  condition  of 
the  wheat  is  so  that  it  will  not  keep.  It 
is  said  that  little  of  the  crop  is  fit  for  mill- 
ing. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50   @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

The  market  is  slightly  firmer  on  choice 
lots  of  spot  feed  barley,  and  very  little  is 
offering  at  the  advance  noted."  Good, 
bright  lots  found  ready  takers  at  $1,011 
to  $1.03}.  Plenty  of  off  grade  is  to  be  had 
at  a  decline  of  lc  in  price.  There  has 
been  quite  a  little  trading  during  the  cur- 
rent week  in  December  option  and  prices 
in  futures  are  well  maintained.  Reports 
from  Washington  state  that  the  yield  is 
above  the  average,  reports  of  a  70-bushel 
yield,  machine  measure,  not  being  uncom- 
mon. An  extremely  light  crop  is  also 
reported  here  and  there.  The  reports 
state  that,  while  the  yield  will  be  heavier 
than  last  year,  the  grade  will  not  be  quite 
so  good,  owing  to  a  shrinkage  of  the 
berry,  due  to  the  intense  heat  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot  SI  0l;^@l  03* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   96M®  98* 


Feed  No.  1,  December   99*@  

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  old     @  

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  fttl  07* 

Oats. 

There  has  been  a  good  request  for  oats 
of  all  kinds  now  in  the  market.  Choice 
oats  are  very  scarce,  but  large  quantities 
of  poor  quality  are  offering.  Receipts 
have  been  rather  light  and  of  inferior 
quality.    Prices  are  ruling  firm  as  quoted. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed   I  @  

White,  good  to  choice    @  

White,  poor  to  fair   @  

Milling    @  

Black  oats   1  45  ®  

Red,  choice  new   1  30  ®1  35 

Red,  fair   1  22*®  1  27* 

Corn 

Arrivals  have  been  mostly  from  the 
East  and  these  have  been  light.  No  move- 
ment of  a  jobbing  character  was  done, 
most  of  the  corn  having  been  picked  up  by 
the  millers.  Reports  from  the  corn  belt 
state  that  rains  throughout  that  section 
caused  a  good  many  selling  orders  to  be 
brought  into  the  Chicago  market  which 
caused  a  sharp  falling  off  of  prices  for 
futures,  but  that  on  the  decline  there 
seemed  to  be  a  fair  commission  house  de- 
mand for  May  and  December  option. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  40   (all  42* 

Large  Yellow   1  40  @1  42* 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @1  60 

Egyptian  White    ®  

Egyptian  Brown    @  

Eastern,  sacked    <§>  

Kye. 

There  has  been  a  little  trading  in  rye 
and  the  market  is  a  shade  firmer,  though 
quotably  unchanged  prices.  Receipts 
have  been  light  and  of  good  quality. 

Good  to  choice  II  45  ®1  50 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  no  movement  in  buckwheat  as 
there  is  not  sufficient  stock  on  hand  to 
warrant  extensive  trading.  The  only 
holdings  are  in  the  hands  of  the  millers 
and  there  are  said  to  be  barely  sufficient 
to  supply  immediate  wants.  Prices  are 
nominal. 

Good  to  choice  II  75   @2  25 

Means. 

No  particular  change  is  noticeable  in  the 
bean  situation  with  the  exception  of 
blackeyes  which  are  now  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  market.  There  are  one  or  two 
light  holdings  and  these  are  being  held  at 
an  advance  of  25c.  Stocks  have  been 
further  reduced,  choice  small  white  stock 
being  now  out  of  the  market  entirely. 
Very  few  pinks  of  any  grade  are  now 
offering  and  Red  Kidneys  and  red  beans 
are  out  of  the  market  entirely. 

Pea,  good  to  choice,  100  lbs  I   @  

Small  White,  good  to  choice     @  

Small  White,  damaged                      1  50  ©2  75 

Large  White                                     2  50  @2  85 

Large  White,  damaged                       1  50  (a  2  40 

Pinks                                                3  25  @3  75 

Pinks,  damaged                                   1  25  ®2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         3  75  @4  25 

Bavos,  damaged                                2  50  ® 3  50 

Red  Kidneys                                     3  50  @4  00 

Reds                                                    5  50  @6  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice                         5  50  ®5  65 

Black-eye  Beans                                3  25  #3  40 

Dried  Peas. 

There  has  been  little  trading  in  dried 
peas  during  the  current  week.  Stocks 
are  very  light  in  all  varieties.  Prices  re- 
main quotably  unchanged  and  no  change 
is  expected  before  the  new  crop  peas  be- 
gin to  come  into  this  market.  No  East- 
ern business  has  as  yet  developed. 

Green  Peas,  California                       1  85  @2  10 

Garbanzos,  Large     @  

Garbanzos,  Small     ®  

Niles                                                1  75  ®2  00 

Hops. 

Market  dull  and  but  little  trading  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  said  to  be  due  to  the  un- 
willingness of  growers  to  accept  reduced 
prices,  which  would  seem  to  be  warranted 
by  the  heavy  stock  of  past  crop  still  on 
the  coast,  which  is  estimated  at  23,000 
bales,  and  mainly  to  the  very  favorable 
condition  of  European  crops.  Indications 
are  not  very  encouraging  to  a  betterment 
of  the  situation,  unless  climatic  conditions 
should  change  for  the  worse  and  do  some 
damage,  but  this  is  not  expected,  as  the 
season  in  foreign  countries  has  been  very 
regular  and  a  continuance  is  looked  for- 
ward to.  A  few  deals  have  been  made  in 
the  north  on  spot  goods  at  15c  to  16Jc  and 
an  occasional  contract  for  coming  crop  at 
14c.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  life  to  the  trading.  Wheatland 
and  Sacramento  harvesting  will  com- 
mence on  the  21st  inst.,  Russian  river 
about  the  1st  prox.  and  Sonoma  county 
about  the  4th.  Prospects  everywhere  are 
favorable  and  quite  an  improvement  is 
noticed  in  California  crops,  on  account  of 
the  very  favorable  weather  prevailing. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  of  California 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  65,000  to 
70,000  bales,  Oregon  110,000  bales,  Wash- 
ington 45,000  bales  and  New  York  State 
60,000  to  05,000  bales. 

Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal          15  (S>  18 


Wool. 

All  shearing  is  in  progress  and  some 
contracting  for  the  same  has  already  been 
done.  There  is  very  little  spring  wool 
arriving  in  this  market  at  present,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  small  lots  of  scoured 
wool  which  are  generally  picked  up  at 
prices  ranging  about  2Jc  below  the  maxi- 
mum quotation  given  for  early  July 
prices,  the  wools  being  short  and  specky. 
The  Eastern  market  is  quiet  at  present, 
but  it  is  expected  that  a  general  demand 
will  soon  commence  in  that  section  and 
continue  the  balance  of  the  year.  A  large 
business  has  been  done  in  the  Boston  mar- 
ket on  wool  suitable  for  worsteds,  shorter 
wools  suitable  for  woolens,  while  the  mar- 
ket is  fairly  steady,  are  not  moving  free, 
but  will  no  doubt  be  wanted  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  first  season's  sheep 
shearing  by  machinery  has  just  been  com- 
pleted in  Lake  county,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  machine  shearing  is  a  trifle 
more  expensive  than  hand  shearing,  so  it 
is  not  expected  that  the  introduction  of 
the  new  method  will  result  in  a  revolution 
of  prices. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  25  <S28* 

Northern,  free  24  @27 

Northern,  defective  20  @22 

Middle  County,  free  20  ®25 

Middle  County,  defective  17  @21 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  17  (§20 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  fall   9  @14 

Oregon,  valley  25  ®27* 

Eastern  Oregon  ,    16  ®22 

Nevada   18  ®22 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  situation  remains  unchanged  here, 
with  strictly  fancy  grades  selling  easily  at 
good  prices  and  the  medium  and  poorer 
grades  dragging  badly.  As  the  season 
progresses  there  is  a  growing  uneasiness 
on  the  part  of  many  farmers  who  lack 
storage  facilities  and  who,  being  dissatis- 
fied with  market  prices,  have  been  hold- 
ing for  a  higher  figure.  Several  cases 
are  reported  where  crops  have  been  held 
over  in  first  hands  and  have  been  roofed 
over  in  the  field.  Considering  the  large 
amount  of  hay  that  will  be  stored 
throughout  the  country  there  is  small 
prospect  for  an  improved  market, 
although  a  heavy  winter,  necessitating 
the  feeding  of  extra  quantities  of  hay  or 
the  development  of  a  foreign  trade  in 
some  unexpected  quarter,  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  improving  the  condition 
of  affairs.  Receipts  of  hay  for  the  cur- 
rent week  have  been  the  heaviest  of  the 
season,  the  total  showing  5700  tons. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  1950  ©14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat                             8  00  @  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice                7  50  @  11  00 

Wild  Oat                                        5  00  @   8  00 

Barley                                            6  50  ®   9  00 

Clover                                            6  00  @  900 

Alfalfa                                           6  00  @  10  00 

Stock  hay                                      5  00  @   6  50 

Compressed                                 10  00  @  13  00 

Straw,  fi  bale                                30  @  50 

AflllstnfTs. 

Market  remains  firm  on  all  kinds  of 
millstuffs.  A  scarcity  of  bran  and  mid- 
dlings continues  to  prevail.  Prices  are  be- 
ing well  maintained  at  quotations  given. 
Stock  of  shorts  are  very  light  and  a  good 
demand  threatens  to  clear  up  the  market 
entirely. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ft  ton  118  00   (a)  20  00 

Bran,  ft  ton   21  00  @  22  50 

Middlings   28  00  @  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   2200   @  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   22  00  @  22  50 

Cornmeal   30  00  @  30  50 

Cracked  Corn    32  00  @   

Oilcake  Meal   33  50  ®  35  00 

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00   (a)  22  00 

Seeds. 

A  little  mustard  is  now  coming  into  the 
market,  though  no  extensive  trading  has 
developed.  Prices  are  quotably  un- 
changed, though  choice  lots  would  bring 
an  advance  on  quotations  given.  Some 
small  lots  of  canary  are  arriving,  but  they 
have  proven  uniformly  of  light  weight. 

Flax   12  25  @  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25   ®  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa   — @— 

Canary   6*@  7 

Rape   2*@  3 

Hemp   3*@— 

Timothy   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

Stocks  of  honey  are  large  and  the  mar- 
ket weak.  Receipts  are  of  fair  size  and 
excellent  quality.  Prices  are  being  main- 
tained at  figures  quoted  despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  very  little  demand  at  those 
figures. 

Extracted,  Water  White   5  ®  5H 

Extracted,  White  4\®  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   @  4* 

Extracted,  Amber   8*@  4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*®  3 

White  Comb,  1 -frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   7  @  8 

Beeswax. 

A  little  trading  has  been  done  at  quota- 
tions given  but  the  market  is  still  easy. 
Receipts  are  of  fair  size  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  27  @29 

Dark  25  @26 


Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  market  is  weaker,  owing  to  unus- 
ually heavy  receipts.  Stock  now  on  hand 
is  large  and  the  demand  weak.  Prices 
show  a  decline  of  Jc  on  beef  and  Jc  on 
hogs.  The  hog  merket  is  in  fair  shape, 
however,  while  mutton  is  steady  at  prices 
quotably  unchanged. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  tt>  4*@  5 

Beef,  2nd  quality   3*@  4% 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3   ®  3* 

Mutton — ewes,  6@B*c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  B>s   5\@  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   Wt«t>  b\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   h%®  b\ 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   5  @7 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   8  ®  9 

Lamb,  yearlings,  ft  lb   8  fa- 
Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb                                  8  ©  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  still  very  firm  at  the  recent 
increase  in  prices.  Hide  and  leather  men 
now  accept  the  present  price  as  fixed  for 
the  next  few  monthi  at  least.  Tanners 
are  not  buying  as  freely  as  before  the 
advance,  but  there  is  far  from  being  any 
accumulations,  and  good  sound  hides 
should  bring  full  figures. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  E6  lbs  13  ®—      12  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  58  lbs  . .  12  <a—  11  <a— 
Light  Steers,  under  48  tt>s  .11*®—  10*®- 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  F0  B>8.  UK'S—  10*<?>- 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  11*®  —  10*3— 

Stags   7  fi  8       7   <g  — 

Wet  Salted  Kip   in*®-      10  «— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  @-      11  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Calf   13  @—      12  (d— 

Dry  Hides  19'  @—      19  @  — 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  16  ral7      15  (§  — 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   20  @2l      18  *a  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  I  50(a2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   9"®1  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   fti®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  large  prime,  each.  . 3  00@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  753— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50@— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00@— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*@3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  are  very  few  grain  bags  left  in 
the  local  market,  and  a  brisk  buying  de- 
mand has  materially  reduced  stocks  in 
other  varieties.  Fruit  sacks  are  now  in 
good  request  and  the  lower  grades  show 
an  advance  of  |c  in  price,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  high  grade  stock  is  becoming 
limited.  Prices  are  ruling  firm  at  quota- 
tions given. 

Bean  Bags  I  5*@ — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   7  ®7fc 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6  @7* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7«@7* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.     — ffl — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-B>   33   @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  3*tt>   30   ® — 

Poultry. 

The  market  shows  considerable  im- 
provement in  all  good  grades  of  stock. 
Even  poor  stock  moves  off  readily  at  the 
lower  range  of  prices.  Turkeys  young 
and  old,  young  roosters  and  large  hens 
are  in  good  request. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  ft  B>   I  25  ®  27 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  lb   19  @  21 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  lb   20  ®  22 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  00  ®  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  50  ®650 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00   @  7  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  00  @  4  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   4  00  @  5  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  75  @  2  00 

Goslings,  ft  pair     ®  2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  youn*   1  25  ®  1  50 

Kntter. 

The  market,  is  firmer  on  choice  cream- 
ery stocks.  Prices  on  other  stocks  are 
being  well  maintained  by  a  brisk  demand. 
Receipts  are  large  and  of  good  quality. 
Considerable  stocks  have  been  drawn 
from  storage,  but  have  not  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  price  of  choice. 

Creamery,  extras,  ftlb   23  @25 

Creamery,  firsts   22  @23 

Creamery,  seconds   20  @21 

Dairy,  select   20  @21 

Dairy,  firsts   19  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @— 

California  storage   21  @22* 

Mixed  Store   17  @18 

Cheese. 

The  market  is  a  shade  firmer,  but  at  no 
special  advance  in  prices.  Only  fancy 
mild  California  cheese  will  bring  the  out- 
side figure  of  11  jc  quoted.  Receipts  are 
fairly  large  and  of  good  quality. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   I0*®11* 

California,  good  to  choice   9*@lo 

California,  fair  to  good   »  @  »* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11  @13 

Eastern,  new   15  ®18 

Eggs. 

The  best  ranch  eggs  are  holding  steady 
at  the  minimum  quotations,  but  not  many 
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are  coming  into  the  market  which  will 
command  those  prices.  A  slight  drop  is 
now  predicted,  as  prices  have  been  boosted 
to  a  figure  which  has  caused  large  stocks 
to  be  taken  out  of  storage,  and  have  also 
caused  an  accumulation  of  select  stock. 
Prices  given  are  of  actual  sales  in  this 
market. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  29  @30 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  24  @26 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @22 

Eastern  firsts   20  @22 

Eastern  seconds   17  <S19 

Potatoes. 

The  market  is  just  a  shade  stronger 
this  week,  though  prices  are  without 
quotable  change.  A  slight  strengthening 
tendency  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
development  of  a  fair-sized  Eastern  de- 
mand. Shipments  to  Eastern  points  are 
expected  to  fall  off,  however,  as  soon  as 
Colorado  opens  up.  The  export  demand 
is  steady,  but  remains  small.  Prices  on 
this  market  are  being  maintained  at  fig- 
ures quoted. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  $  cental   M  (S>  00 

River  Burbanks,     cental   60   ffl  75 

Salinas  Burbanks   80   ©  1  10 

Chile  Garnet.  $  cental    50  @  60 

White  Rose,  H  cental   65   @  75 

Vegetables. 

The  market  is  weaker,  prices  on  nearly 
all  varieties  showing  a  sharp  decline. 
Lima  beans  continue  firm  at  quotations 
given,  stocks  in  the  article  being  scarce 
and  receipts  light,  but  of  good  quality. 
Onions  are  weaker  and  summer  squash  is 
scarcely  marketable.  All  vegetables  com- 
ing into  this  market  now  are  of  good 
quality  the  favorable  condition  of  the 
weather  being  of  material  assistance  in 
this  respect. 

Beans,  Lima,  f,  fb   7  @  — 

Beans,  String,  fib   2  @  4 

Beans,  Wax,  f,  fb   3   @  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fbs...     50  O  — 

Corn,  Green,  f,  crate   —  @  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  f  box   1  25   <a  — 

Garlic,  V  ff>  4   @  5 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  f,  ctl.     65  @  85 

Onions,  New  Red,  *  ctl.    35   ©  50 

Peas,  Green,  f,  sack   75  ul  1  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  f  box   25  @  75 

Peppers,  Green,  f  box    25  @  50 

Rhubarb,  f  box   25   @  50 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   15  (3)  35 

Tomatoes,  f  box  or  crate   25  @  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  ailed  from  50@60  fbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
SO  to  30  fbs.  gross, 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Fresh  fruits  are  now  fairly  abundant  in 
this  market.  The  market  is  rather  weak, 
however,  owing  to  unusually  large 
arrivals.  Prices  on  many  varieties  show 
sharp  decline.  Apples  are  quoted  at  an 
advance  of  25c  per  50-pound  box  for  select 
stock  and  a  small  decline  on  inferior 
stock.  Apricots  are  not  offering  either  in 
bulk  or  by  the  box.  They  are  out  of  the 
market  somewhat  earlier  this  season  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  fact  that  dryers 
and  canners  bought  quite  heavily  during 
the  past  few  weeks  fearing  that  there 
would  be  a  shortage  for  their  purpose. 
Advices  from  the  Pajaro  valley  state 
that  the  apple  crop  was  never  more  prom- 
ising in  that  section  than  at  the  present 
time  and  that  the  indications  point  to  an 
excellent  quality  of  fruit.  Berries  of  all 
kinds  show  an  advance  of  50c  to  70c  in 
price.  Peaches  are  also  firmer  in  price 
and  Dearborn  seedling  pears  are  now  out 
of  the  market.  There  are  no  prunes  left 
in  the  market  and  some  varieties  of  plums 
are  becoming  very  scarce. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  f  50-ib  bx  75  ©  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f  50-lb.  box  60  @  85 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f  40-fb  box. .  35  ©  60 

Blackberries,  f  chest   2  00  ©  3  00 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate   —  ffl  — 

Cantaloupes,  ft  box   25  ©  50 

Crabapples,  ft  small  box   40  ©  50 

Pigs,  ft  one  layer   35  ©  50 

Figs,  ft  two  layer   75  ®  1  00 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ft  crate   75  ©  90 

Huckleberries,  ft  lb   10  (3)  \2y. 

Loganberries,  ft  chest   3  50  ©  5  00 

Peaches,  ft  large  box   75  @  1  25 

Peaches,  ft  small  box   50  ©  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  choice,  40- 

Ib  box   85  @  1  25 

Plums,  large,  ft  crate   40  ©  75 

Plums,  ordinary,  ft  box   30  ©  50 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   5  00  ©  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest  4  00  @  5  00 

Strawberries,  large  var..  ft  chest.  4  50  <a>  5  00 

Watermelons,  ft  doz   75  @  2  00 

Whortleberries,  ft  B>   9  ©  10 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  is  very  firm  in  nearly  all 
lines  of  dried  fruits.  A  brisk  buying 
demand  has  advanced  prices  quite  mate- 
rially and  reduced  stocks  still  further. 
No  more  old  nectarines  are  in  the  market 
and  the  new  crop  is  expected  to  open  at 
about  7c  per  pound.  Prunes  show  an 
advance  of  \c  on  all  grades  and  sizes.  Re- 
ports from  Ventura  county  state  that  the 
apricot  crop  is  all  harvested  and  that  it 
will  run  to  about  1200  tons.  Last  year's 
crop  was  1500  tons.  The  fruit  is  not  of  as 
good  quality  as  last  year,  though  some 
lots  show  a  superior  quality. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- rb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   6tf@  7 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  7'4@  7tt 


Apricots,  Moorpark  —  @— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  fb   7  @  7(4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy    %%<Q  9 

Pigs,  10-fb  box.  1-fb  cartons  5i  @6i!4 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  ft  lb...  5  ®  5V4 

Nectarines,  red,  ft  lb   — ©  \yt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  T^uu  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy..  7*@  8V4 

Pears,  standard,  ft  lb   6H®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7V4'o>ll 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4^@  5% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  ffl  1% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5^®  7s 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  <3>  Wt 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  c ;  40-5H8.  iyt(Sti\v. 

50-60S,  3%@4c;   60-70s.  3H@3tfc;  70-81  s,    2%«  3c 
80-90S,  2"4@2J4c;  90-1008,  2cb2<4o;  small.  \%(a>2c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2tcg  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3   (g»  3i£ 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2VJ  a  3 

Figs,  Black   3t4<n  4 

Raisins. 

The  market  is  in  good  shape  and  prices 
remain  the  same  as  at  last  quotations. 
Stocks  now  on  hand  include  little  of 
strictly  choice  quality.  There  has  been 
little  trading  in  futures,  as  the  size  of  the 
growing  crop  is  still  very  problematical. 
The  latest  reports  from  the  raisin  sections 
would  indicate  a  crop  considerably  under 
the  average.  If  this  is  the  case  a  further 
advance  may  be  expected,  as  the  Grow- 
ers' &  Packers'  Association  has  the  price 
situation  practically  in  its  own  hands. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20- fb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-fb  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-fb  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-fb  box    <a>i  85 

Imperials.  20-fb  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  4  @  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4%@  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  5   @  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  iVi®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas   3%<3>  — c 

Fancy  ,  16-oz.  Seeded   6y,@  —  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded   5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  5Hc 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded    4%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  market  is  in  good  shape.  Stocks 
are  limited  and  arrivals  light  and  of  good 
quality.  Navel  oranges  are  now  out  of 
the  market  and  Valencias  are  not  plenti- 
ful at  prices  quoted.  Lemons  remain 
firm  at  quotations  given.  Limes  are  rul- 
ing a  shade  firmer  but  at  prices  quotably 
unchanged.  Grape  fruit  is  weaker,  show- 
ing a  decline  of  50c  per  box. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  ft  box   2  25  @3  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box        3  U0  @3  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  50  @2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  50  @2  00 

Limes,  ft  box   5  00  @8  00 

Nuts. 

The  market  for  nuts  continues  good, 
but  stocks  are  very  light  and  little  trad- 
ing is  being  done.  Almonds  are  out  of 
the  market  entirely,  but  some  of  the  ear- 
lier varieties  are  now  being  harvested  and 
are  expected  to  show  up  in  a  few  days. 
There  have  been  as  yet  no  ai  rivals  of 
Nonpareils,  the  quotations  being  those  at 
which  the  new  crop  is  expected  to  open. 
Reports  from  Ventura  state  that  the 
English  walnut  crop  will  not  at  the  out- 
side exceed  two-thirds  of  that  of  last 
year.  Growers  can  not  account  for  the 
falling  off.  Even  now  there  are  said  to  be 
small  walnuts  just  forming  in  some  or- 
chards, while  in  others  they  are  already 
half  grown.  The  nuts  all  promise  to  be  of 
good  size  and  quality.  It  is  said  that  the 
Association  will  make  an  effort  this  year 
to  fix  the  price  at  15c,  as  against  a  price 
of  11c  for  last  year. 

Chestnuts,  Italian,  ft  ft  —  @— 

Nonpareil  Almonds    13  @16 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  —  @ — 

Languedoc  Almonds   —  @— 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4bi@  514 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   7  @  V/t 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   7  @  V/t 


Few  Peaches  to  be  Dried.— Delta, 
Aug.  10:  From  the  amount  of  peaches  be- 
ing hauled  to  the  two  canneries  in  Visalia, 
and  from  what  can  be  learned  from  the 
producers,  it  is  likely  that  dried  peaches 
this  fall  will  bring  good  prices.  For  illus- 
tration, the  two  largest  ranches  in  the 
county — the  Visalia  Fruit  &  Land  Co.  and 
the  old  Fleming  ranch— will  not  dry  a 
peach.  Every  peach  on  each  ranch  is 
contracted  to  the  new  cannery,  as  well  as 
many  smaller  ranchers  have  contracted  to 
sell  their  peaches  to  this  cannery.  As  the 
old  cannery  is  canning  as  much  fruit  as 
the  new  one,  and  as  the  supply  is  neces- 
sarily as  great  from  the  ranches,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  few  peaches  in  the  county  are 
being  dried.  Walter  Rouse,  foreman  of 
the  Fleming  ranch,  states  that  from  ten 
to  fourteen  four-horse  wagonloads  of 
peaches  are  hauled  from  the  ranch  daily. 
Mr.  Rouse  states  that  the  pitting  sheds 
out  on  the  ranch  will  not  be  used  at  all 
this  year,  though  the  drying  grounds  and 
trays  will  be  used  when  the  prune  crop  is 
ready  to  harvest.  Mr.  Rath  was  seen 
Thursday  afternoon  and  he  said  that  his 
cannery  is  receiving  all  the  fruit  that  can 
possibly  be  handled  there.  This  shows 
that  about  all  the  peaches,  practically 
speaking,  or  a  great  part  of  the  tonnage, 
will  be  canned  instead  of  dried. 
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Knots,  Hitches  and  Bends. 

Miners  are  daily  required  to  make  use  of  ropes  in 
various  ways,  both  on  the  surface  and  underground, 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  miner  know  how  to 
quickly  make  a  safe  knot,  hitch  or  bend  in  a  rope.  It 
is  not  only  the  necessity  of  making  a  secure  knot,  but 
forming  one  which  may  readily  be  untied.  For  in- 
stance, all  miners  are  or  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  combination  known  as  the  "timber 
and  half  hitch."  This  is  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying sketches  at  V.  Its  utility  is  well  known  and 
the  sketch  is  both  familiar  and  well  made.  As  this 
well-known  form  of  hitch  appeals  to  those  who  fre- 
quently are  required  to  make  use  of  it,  so  each  of  the 
other  knots,  hitches  and  bends  have  their  particular 
usefulness,  and  should  be  carefully  studied  and  prac- 
ticed, until  each  of  them  can  be  readily  made.  The 
accompanying  cuts  and  descriptive  matter  are  from 
the  handsome  pamphlet,  "Manila  Rope,"  issued  by 
the  C.  W.  Hunt  Co.,  of  45  Broadway,  New  York,  on 
transmission  and  hoisting  rope: 

Knots,  Hitches,  Bends. — The  principle  of  a  knot 
is  that  no  two  parts  which  would  move  in  the  same 
direction,  if  the  rope  were  to  slip,  should  lie  alongside 
of  and  touching  each  other. 

A  great  number  of  knots  have  been  devised,  of 
which  a  few  of  the  most  useful  are  illustrated.  In 
the  engravings  they  are  shown  open,  or  before  being 
drawn  taut,  in  order  to  show  the  position  of  the 
parts.    The  names  usually  given  to  them  are: 


A — Bight  of  rope. 

B — Simple  or  overhand 

knot. 
C— Figure  8  knot. 
D — Double  knot. 
E — Boat  knot. 
P — Bowline,  first  step. 
G — Bowline,  second  step. 
H — Bowline,  completed. 
I — Square  or  reef  knot. 
J — Sheet  bend  or  weaver's 

knot. 

K — Sheet  bend  with  a  tog- 
gle. 

L— Carrick  bend. 
M — "Stevedore"  knot  com- 
pleted. 

N — "Stevedore"  knot  com- 
menced. 


O — Slip  knot. 

P — Flemish  loop. 

Q — Chain  knot  with  toggle. 

R— Half  hitch. 

S— Timber  hitch. 

T— Clove  hitch. 

U— Rolling  hitch. 

V — Timber  hitch  and  half 

hitch. 
W— Blackwall  hitch. 
X — Fisherman's  bend. 
Y — Round   turn  and  half 

hitch. 

Z — Wall  knot  commenced. 

AA — Wall  knot  completed. 

BB — Wall  knot  crown  com- 
menced. 

CC — Wall  knot  crown  com- 
pleted. 


(See  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Edward  F.  Miller, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  "Machin- 


The  figures  DD  to  HH  represent  the  eye  splice 
commenced  and  completed. 

The  bowline  G  is  one  of  the  most  useful  knots;  it 
will  not  slip,  and,  after  being  strained,  is  easily  untied. 
It  should  be  tied  with  facility  by  every  one  who  han- 
dles rope.  Commence  by  making  a  bight  in  the  rope, 
then  put  the  end  through  the  bight  and  under  the 
standing  part  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  then  pass 
the  end  again  through  the  bight,  and  haul  tight. 

The  square  or  reef  knot  I  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  "granny  "  knot  that  slips  under  a  strain.  Knots 
H,  K  and  M  are  easily  untied  after  being  under 
strain.  The  knot  M  is  useful  when  the  rope  passes 
through  an  eye  and  is  held  by  the  knot,  as  it  will  not 
slip,  and  is  easily  untied  after  being  strained. 

The  timber  hitch,  S,  looks  as  though  it  would  give 
way,  but  it  will  not;  the  greater  the  strain  the 
tighter  it  will  hold. 

The  wall  knot  looks  complicated,  but  is  easily  made 
by  proceeding  as  follows:  Form  a  bight  with  strand 
1  and  pass  the  strand  2  around  the  end  of  it,  and  the 
strand  3  around  the  end  of  2,  and  then  through  the 
bight  of  1,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  Z.  Haul  the 
ends  taught,  when  the  appearance  is  as  shown  in  the 
engraving  AA.  The  end  of  the  strand  1  is  now  laid 
over  the  center  of  the  knot,  strand  2  laid  over  1,  and 


3  over  2,  when  the  end  of  3  is  passed  through  the 
bight    of    1,    as    shown    in    the    engraving  BB. 

Haul  all  the  strands  taut,  as  shown  in  the  engrav-  I  ery,"  page  198,  March,  1900.)  The  results 
ing  CC.  |  the  following  table  are  approximate,  but 

The  "  Stevedore  "  knot  M,  N  is  used  to  hold  the  ficient  to  cause  engineers  to  be  cautious  in 
end  of  a  rope  from  passing  through  a  hole.    When  '  fastenings  employed  in  important  work. 


given  in 
are  suf- 
all  rope 


Useful  Knots  and  How  to  Tie  Them. 


the  rope  is  strained  the  knot  draws  up  tight,  but  it 
can  be  easily  untied  when  the  strain  is  removed. 

Knots  are  Weak.— If  a  knot  or  hitch  of  any  kind 
is  tied  in  a  rope  its  failure  under  stress  is  sure  to 
occur  at  that  place.  Each  fibre  in  the  straight  part 
of  the  rope  takes  proper  share  of  the  load,  but  in  all 
knots  the  rope  is  cramped  or  has  a  short  bend,  which 
throws  an  overload  on  those  fibers  that  are  on  the 
outside  of  the  bend  and  one  fiber  after  another 
breaks  until  the  rope  is  torn  apart.  The  shorter  the 
bend  in  the  standing  rope  the  weaker  is  the  knot. 


Table  of  the  approximate  strength  of  knots  com- 
pared with  the  full  strength  of  the  rope  based  on 
Prof.  Miller's  experiments: 

APPROXIMATE  EFFICIENCY  OF  KNOTS  IN  A  PERCENTAGE 
OF  THE  FULL  STRENGTH  OF  THE  ROPE. 

The  Efficiency 
of  the  Knot. 

Rope  dry— average  of  four  tests  from  the  same  coil  as  the  knots. .  .100 

Eyesplice  over  an  iron  thimble   (X) 

Short  splice  in  the  rope    go 

Timber  hitch,  round  turn,  and  half  hitch   (J5 

Bowline  slip  knot,  clove  hitch   00 

Square  knot,  weavers'  knot,  sheet  bend   SO 

Flemish  loop,  overhand  knot   45 


THE  IDEAL 


I 


THE  BEST,  SIMPLEST.  MOST 
DURABLE  AND  CHEAPEST 
PUMP  MADE.    :  : 

The  cut  represents  one  of  two  10" 
pumps,  coupled  direct  to  electric 
motors,  installed  at  the  Sanitary 
Reduction  Works,  this  city.  In- 
cluded in  the  same  installation 
were  also  two  4"  Centrifugal  pumps 
of  our  own  make. 

Van  Drake-Olsen  Machine  Works, 

308  Mission  St..  San  Francisco. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  BEST  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining  and  Reclamation. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 
KROGH  MFG.  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


m*tmt 
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Portable  School  or  Store  Room. 

No.  8I0.    24  feet  4 inches  by  30  feet  4:  inches. 
DOUBLE  WALLS  9  FEET  HIGH.    GABLE  ROOF  J  PITCH. 
BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STS.      -      -      -       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

fiPADP  PEACH,  BERRY,  and  all  RACI/PTC 
VJ  I\,rvr~Ei,  kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  t>^*3I\.C  1  J 

VKNKKK   BARRELS,   COFFEE   AMD  CANDY  DRUMS, 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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FORESTRY. 


Statistics  of  Forest  Products. 


The  annual  value  of  the  forest  pro- 
ducts of  the  United  States,  as  enumer- 
ated in  the  Twelfth  Census,  is  nearly 
$575,000,000.  If  to  this  were  added  the 
value  of  the  firewood,  farm  material, 
and  other  forest  products  for  which  no 
returns  are  available,  a  very  much 
larger  figure  would  be  shown.  Thus, 
as  a  direct  source  of  wealth  the  forests 
of  the  country  rank  nearly  with  the 
mineral  products  as  second  to  the 
farms.  In  addition  to  monetary  value, 
the  forests  of  the  country  have  an  im- 
mense, though  not  exactly  calculable, 
value  as  a  source  of  future  supply  and 
as  a  protective  covering  for  water- 
sheds. 

Forest  products  are  indispensable  to 
mankind,  and  their  steadily  increasing 
price  surely  indicates  that  the  demand 
is  encroaching  upon  the  supply.  It  is 
urgently  important  to  the  nation  that 
the  yearly  consumption  of  forest  pro- 
ducts and  the  amount  of  available  tim- 
ber yet  standing  should  be  known. 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  preservation  and  proper 
use  of  the  forest,  the  Forest  Service  is 
aiming  to  secure  statistics  for  publica- 
tion in  a  report  in  the  hope  that  co- 
operation with  the  industries  concerned 
will  make  possible  an  annual  report 
entitled  "  Forest  Products  of  the 
United  States."  This  proposed  report 
would  give,  by  States,  regions,  and 
species,  the  cut  and  shipments  of  lum- 
ber, shingles,  lath,  cooperage  stock, 
ties,  posts,  and  poles  during  the  year; 
the  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
year;  and  also  the  amount  of  wood  used 
in  the  various  industries  for  which  wood 
furnishes  the  raw  material,  and  the 
value  of  the  products.  It  would  also 
give  information  concerning  the  amount 
of  stumpage  in  the  hands  of  lumbermen 
in  various  regions,  how  long  it  will  last 
at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  the  ex- 
tent of  damage  by  forest  fires,  and 
other  important  matters  relating  to 
the  forests  of  the  country. 

In  order  that  the  expense  of  collect- 
ing the  statistics  for  this  report  shall 
not  be  excessive,  nearly  all  the  data 
will  be  obtained  through  correspond- 
ence. The  names  of  proprietors  of  log- 
ging camps,  sawmills,  pulp  mills,  wood- 
working plants,  and  other  manufactur- 
ing establishments  for  which  wood  is 
the  raw  material,  will  be  secured  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  At  the 
close  of  the  present  calendar  ^year, 
a  question  card  will  be  sent  to  each 
proprietor  to  be  filled  out  with  answers 
relating  to  his  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness. The  replies  will  be  held  strictly 
confidential  and  only  State  totals  will 
be  published. 

This  work  is  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  lumbermen  that  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association 
whose  members  produce  approximately 
one-third  of  the  entire  lumber  output  of 
the  United  States,  will  co-operate  with 
the  Forest  Service  in  the  collection  and 
compilation  of  the  statistics  in  so  far  as 
they  deal  with  lumber  and  shingles,  as 
to  cut,  shipments,  and  stock  on  hand, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  association  will 
open  an  assistant  secretary's  office  in 
Washington  this  autumn. 

In  announcing  the  plan  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  affiliated  associations,  Sec- 
retary Geo.  K.  Smith  said: 

"The  announcement  is  made  at  this 
time  in  order  that  all  members  of  affili- 
ated associations  may  prepare  them- 
selves to  answer  these  questions  when 
asked,  and  that  they  will  take  personal 
interest  in  seeing  that  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  are  manufacturing  lum- 
ber and  shingles  but  do  not  affiliate 
with  any  manufacturer's  association, 
support  this  movement  and  make  it  a 
pronounced  success.  I  feel  sure  that 
every  member  will  realize  the  import- 
ance of  this  co-operation  and  give  it  his 
enthusiastic  support." 

Suggestions  and  communications  con- 
cerning the  proposed  work  will  be 
gladly  received  by  the  Office  of  Forest 
Products,  Forest  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HOI. STEIN 8 — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


'  HOWARD  "  SHORTHORN S — Quinto  Herd,  ?7 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY, 


WHITE  LEGHORN S,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements. 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTl  >t 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  . 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERKSHIRES—  Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE 


x ,  ou»  Sacramento  »t.,  oaurrau- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  81.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. — 22  Thoroughbred  Southdown 
Ewes  and  a  Buck;  1  yearling  Berkshire 
Boar;  2  Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Heifers 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

60  HEAD  CHOICE  BUCK  LAMBS. 
LARGE  AND  WELL  WOOLED. 

Address  G.  K.  SWINGLE,  Davisville,  or  call  i 
Swingle  Station,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ot  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal. 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma . 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win- 
ter months.  Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.   Prices  on  application. 


Write  for 
catalogue 


D 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

iiiiwni  in  1 1  r  n  ri    i  i~  r i  t n  i  n  by  mmm 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Protect  Your  Cattle 
Against*  Anthrax 


WITH 


(CHARBON) 


PASTEUR 


ANTHRAX 


VACCINE 


DISCOVERED  BY  PASTEUR  IN  1881 

The  Only  Safe  and  Reliable  Prevent- 
ive; Successfully  Used  on  Over 
30,000,000  Head. 

SPECIFY    PASTEUR    AND    SEE    THAT  THE 
LABEL  BEARS  OUR  TRADE  MARK. 

Tuberculin  —  Mallein  —  Antistreptococcic 
Serum  (Vet.) — Anti-Tetanic  Serum  (Vet.)— 
Rat  Virus  and  Blacklegine. 


I  ;!<P£STEUR^ACCIN£  CO, LTD. |  if 

I I  ,&ig&.  4-41-5  flVLCHlCftGO.  ^-sg™  Jjj 

366-388  Wut  II*  31.NEWY0RK.  409 Mork«t  St,SGN  flwaSCO. 

FORT  WORTH  ROME  UUZ  KELSOOTUJt  LTONa  aYDNZV  COPEMHAfiB* 
BRUSSELS  LIMA  BUDAPEST  BERLIN  BUENOS  AYRE3  TOWN  MANILA 
AMSTERDAM  ST.  PETERSBURG  WINNIPEG  MONTREAL  CALCUTTA  LISBON 
HAVANA  ttZHCO  HONOLULU  RIO  JANEKIO  HONO  FCONQ  JOHANNEaBURQ 
MADRID       STOCKHOLM  OENSVA. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  1>„  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver 
age,  simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

actflc    oast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WAKELEE'S 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 


The  Best  Poison  in  the  Market. 

Mas  Stood  All  Tests  for  30  Years. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  the  kind  that  have  size  and  lay  lots 
of  eggs  when  they  are  high. 

WORLD'S  FAIR  WINNERS. 

Good  breeders  at  $3.00  and  up  for  hens,  $4.00  and 
up  for  males.  My  stock  will  please  you.  Write 
for  illustrated  folder. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remembei,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 
Room  884,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


No.  1%  "Jersey"  Cut-under  Truck. 

This  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to 
produce  a  wagon  that  has  great  carrying  capacity, 
ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of 
loading.  Can  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be 
used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

The  "Jersey"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  for 
the  transportation  of  fruit,  but  as  a  general  pur- 
pose drav  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
2000  to  8000  pounds. 

HOOKER    <fc  CO. 

16-18  DRUMM  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

208  California  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

WANTED.— Position  as  Foreman  on 
Ranch— Grain,  Fruit,  Stock. 

Address  J  .  W.  G.,  Napa,  Cal 
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TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Aitoust  19,  1905. 


Will  you  buy  a  bad  separator  because 
the  agent  is  a  "good  fellow?"  Some 
people  do.    They  should  read  this. 

If  You  Have  a  Brand 
New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  it  in  the  garret. 

We  guarantee  Tubulara  to 
make  enough  more  butter 
than  any  other  separator,  and 
from  the  same  milk,  to  pay  25 
per  cent  yearly  Interest  on 
their  cost.  You  test  them  free 
side  by  side.  Your  decision  is  final. 

Carnegie  is  using  investments  pay- 
ing 6  per  cent;  here  is  a  guaranteed 
25  per  cent  to  you.  The  waist  low 
supply  can— simple  bowl— enclosed, 
self-oiling  gears — are  found  only  on 
Tubulars.  Catalog  T-131  explains  it. 
THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
CHESTER. 


TOR0HT0,  CAN 


CHICAGO,  III. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Experiment  in  Incubating  Grafts. 

To  the  Editor: — One  of  the  impor- 
tant questions  before  the  vineyardists 
of  northern  and  central  California  is 
to  successfully  meet  the  encroachment 
of  the  phylloxera.  The  experiments 
carried  out  in  France  and  Spain  have 
proven  valuable.  At  the  present  time 
no  one  seems  to  have  solved  the  problem 
fully.  We  know  that  several  of  the 
resistant  stocks  have  been  tried  and 
proven  satisfactory  in  various  soils,  and 
with  vinifera  grafts.  A  recent  letter 
from  Prof.  Bioletti  told  how  successful 
some  of  the  vineyardists  of  Prance 
had  been  with  Rupestris  and  the 
several  hybrids  of  Rupestris  and  Ripa- 
ria.  An  important  matter  relates  to 
the  suitable  resistant  stock  for  the 
several  varieties  of  table  grapes,  so 
successfully  grown  in  California,  and 
also  of  the  raisin  grape.  In  Fresno 
county,  for  several  years  past,  the 
larger  vineyardists  have  been  experi- 
menting with  resistant  stocks,  most  of 
them  in  a  small  way,  but  some  of  them 
boldly  planting  out  large  vineyards. 

The  important  experiments  made  in 
France  with  the  wine  grape  on  re- 
sistant stocks,  and  their  brilliant  suc- 
cess, as  observed  and  recorded  by  Prof. 
Bioletti,  would  seem  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter. This,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  the  other  varieties,  and  the  ones 
that  interest  some  of  us  most.  There 
seems  to  be  no  settled  opinion,  or 
proven  experience,  as  to  what  resis 
tant  stock  is  best  suited  to  the  several 
varieties  of  table  and  raisin  grapes. 
The  success  attained  with  the  several 
favorite  stocks  for  the  wine  grape 
■has  influenced  others  in  using  them  for 
the  table  grape,  where  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  seemed  favorable, 
but  as  yet  no  definite  results  have  been 
announced. 

Many  of  the  farmers  of  this  part  of 
the  State  are  indifferent  about  this 
question  and  continue  to  plant  vine- 
yards as  heretofore.  Many  do  not 
exercise  ordinary  care  by  disinfecting 
their  cuttings  from  vines  that  are  likely 
to  be  infected.  Their  argument  is,  that 
the  phylloxera  works  so  slowly  in  our 
hot,  sandy,  dry  soils  that  it  may  be 
years  before  their  vines  are  appreci- 
ably injured,  and  that  they  can  secure 
profit  from  their  plantings  for  a  suffi- 
cient period  before  any  damage  may  be 
done.  There  is  some  reason  in  this 
argument,  for  we  know  of  vineyards 
that  have  been  infected  for  ten  years, 
and  are  still  profitable,  yet  far  from 
their  original  vigor  and  productiveness. 
About  four  years  ago  I  began  planting 
vineyards  on  resistant  stock,  in  antici- 
pation that  a  time  might  come  when 
the  old  vineyards  would  suffer,  and  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  not  wise  policy  to 
plant  new  vineyards  in  infected  dis- 
tricts unless  they  are  on  resistant 
roots. 

The  old  method  of  bench  grafting 
rooted  cuttings  and  grafting  in  the 
field  were  both  used  with  fair  success. 
The  injury  resulting  from  carelessness 
in  cultivating  and  plowing,  and  the  con- 
tinued working  over  of  the  vines  that 
missed,  proved  expensive  and  slow  and 
we  abandoned  these  methods  for  the 


newer  ones,  namely,  grafting  the 
resistant  cuttings  and  callousing  them 
in,  in  dry  sand  beds  or  an  incubator. 
We  now  have  Emperors  and  Thompson 
Seedless  grafted  on  Rupestris  St. 
George  that  are  three  years  old  and  in 
bearing  this  year.  They  are  not  unlike, 
in  vigor  and  size,  the  same  varieties  on 
their  own  roots  in  the  same  soil.  We 
have  great  hopes  for  their  success,  for 
we  see  no  good  reason  why  these  varie- 
ties should  not  take  as  kindly  to  the 
resistant  Rupestris  as  the  several 
varieties  of  the  wine  grape  have  done. 
We  admit  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  we  can  speak  positively 
about  this  matter,  but  so  far  as  our 
experience  and  observation  go.  we 
believe  we  are  warranted  in  our  hopes. 
The  Rupestris  St.  George  has  been 
used  quite  extensively  by  ourselves  and 
others  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the 
hybrids  3306  and  3309  to  some  extent. 

The  method  of  grafting  the  resistant 
cuttings,  callousing  them  in  sand  beds 
or  an  incubator,  and  planting  in  nur- 
sery rows,  is  preferable  to  the  older 
methods  of  beach  or  field  grafting  the 
resistant  rooted  stock.  Last  winter, 
while  grafting  cuttings  in  the  usual 
way,  for  callousing  in  sand  beds,  I  had 
the  foreman  put  some  of  these  grafts 
in  the  olive  oil  cellar,  where  we  had  a 
large  box  stove  constantly  heated,  and 
try  the  incubating  method.  At  the 
time  I  was  unable  to  find  the  reprint  of 
Prof.  Twight,  giving  full  details  of  the 
French  methods,  so  I  substituted  my 
own  plans,  as  follows:  The  grafted 
cuttings  were  carefully  arranged  in 
moist  moss  and  placed  in  layers,  each 
layer  covered  with  moss  an  inch  thick. 
Fruit  picking  boxes  holding  fifty 
pounds  were  used  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  root  end  of  the  cuttings  was  laid 
to  the  outside  so  that  the  grafted  ends 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  box.  These 
boxes  when  full  held  about  150  cut- 
tings. No  charcoal  was  used  and  the 
boxes  were  placed  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  three  high,  in  this  cellar  where 
we  were  making  olive  oil.  At  night 
the  fire  was  renewed  so  as  to  maintain 
the  temperature.  The  temperature 
ranged  from  70°  to  84°.  After  ten 
days,  the  top  layer  of  moss  began  to 
dry  and  was  moistened  by  a  light 
sprinkling  of  water.  The  under  layers 
were  not  disturbed,  and  the  moistening 
was  made  but  once  while  they  re- 
mained in  the  cellar.  Callousing  began 
within  two  weeks  and  continued 
rapidly.  Cuttings  were  removed  di- 
rectly from  the  cellar  to  the  nursery 
and  planted  without  subjecting  to  sub- 
dued light. 

The  grafting  was  done  from  the  12th 
to  the  28th  of  February,  and  the  cut- 
tings were  planted  in  the  nursery  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  April.  At  this 
time  the  cuttings  were  all  well  cal- 
loused, and  many  of  them  were  both 
sprouted  and  rooted;  that  is,  the  scion 
was  sprouted  two  or  three  inches  long, 
and  some  of  the  cuttings  had  started 
to  root.  Most  of  them  grew  rapidly, 
and  at  this  writing  we  estimate  90% 
of  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  vines,  with 
canes  from  two  to  two  and  one-half 
feet  long.  Very  few  of  the  scions 
rooted,  as  in  the  case  with  other  meth- 
ods, and  the  results  we  obtained  was  a 
great  surprise.  The  cuttings  used  were 
made  about  ten  days  after  the  first 
heavy  frost,  likewise  the  scions,  which 
were  originally  meant  for  planting  as 
cuttings,  and  not  intended  for  scions. 
All  buds  were  removed  from  the  resist- 
ant cuttings  before  they  were  grafted. 

About  2000  cuttings  were  grafted 
and  treated  this  way.  No  special  care 
was  used  to  graft  these  better  than 
the  others,  and  the  same  stocks  were 
used  as  with  the  ones  we  made  and  cal- 
loused in  the  sand  beds. 

Unfortunately  the  grafts  treated  in 
the  sand  beds  were  badly  damaged  by 
the  March  frost,  and  we  estimate  b"0% 
of  these  are  growing  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  scions  have  rooted. 

Of  the  vines  treated  by  the  incuba- 
tion method,  we  have  made  photo- 
graphs so  as  to  show  the  rows  length- 
ways and  sideways.  In  the  side  view 
laths  are  placed  at  the  misses  so  as  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  propor- 
tion of  misses  in  the  rows  and  verify 
our  90%  estimate  on  the  growing  vines. 
The  cuttings  were  set  about  6  inches 
apart  in  the  nursery  rows,  and  at  the 


An  Increase  in  Profits 

Here  is  the  way  it  figured  out  for  this  man  : 

$52.52  received  the  month  he  used  the  U.  S. 
25. OO  received  the  month  he  didn't. 
27.52  gained  in  one  month.    At  this  rate 
330.24  is  ttie  total  for  the  first  year,  and 
1QO. OO  deducted  for  his  machine,  leaves  him 
$230.24  net  gain,  with  his  mac  hine  paid  for. 
Head  t lie  signed  statement  below ; 

Delhie,  Minn.,  June  6,  1905. 
"  I  purchased  a  No.  6  U.  S.  Separator  Feb.  I,  1905,  and  sold 
(  ream  the  first  month  to  the  amount  of  $sa-52,  the  product  of 
8cows.  The  month  previous  to  setting  the  Separator  the  8 
cow?,  produced  me  about  $25.  This  rf-rd  of  cow*  is  about  the 
average  herd,  three  of  them  being  heifers.  I  can  heartily 
recommend  the  U.  S.  10  all  who  want  a  first-class  Separator. 

"H.  A.  DRYER." 
Pretty  profitable  investment,  wasn't  it  ?    Isn't  it  worth 
investigating?    That  costs  vou  nothing.     Send  for 
illustrated  Catalog  No.  550-B.  which  will  tell  you  alt 
about  it  and  slio-.v  you  how  and  why  the  improved 

U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

MAKE  Till:  LARGEST  PROMTS 
VERMONT  FARM   MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

413  18  DUtrlbutliiff  Wwebnow*  throughout  the  l  ulled  fttsln  una  I' 


Prnmnt  Fl£»l  S  \/£»t-\/  AcclirpH  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse, 
r  1  <Ml.pi  L/CIIVCiy  rVSSUI  CU  No  delays.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


ARE  OUR 
SPECIALTY 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


we  are  placec  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seatt.o 


GREENBANK 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 

BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP 
T  W.IACKS0N.1 23  California  St.  San  Francisco 


RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST.  NEAR  HOWARD  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL    TEL.  MAIN  1261- 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.   Kates  per  day,  35c  and  up:  week,  t2  and  up.   Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.      Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights, 
return  call  bells  In  every  room       Inside  and  outside  Are  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies'  parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers      Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townscnd  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 


time  the  pictures  were  made  the  vines 
were  so  vigorous  in  canes  and  foliage 
that  the  pictures  do  not  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  them. 

All  the  cuttings  treated  by  this 
method  were  grafted  to  Malagas,  and 
while  we  would  not  draw  a  conclusion 
from  one  experiment,  the  results  were 
so  remarkable  that  we  shall  follow  up 
the  method  and  hope  to  report  as  good 
or  better  results.  We  hoped  to  make 
an  earlier  report  of  this  experiment, 
but  all  the  knowing  ones  advised  us  to 
wait  till  the  vines  attained  a  greater 
age  when  my  results  might  be  differ- 
ent. As  all  these  cuttings  are  now 
large,  vigorous,  healthy  vines,  showing 
the  Malaga  foliage  and  appearance, 
and  as  several  people  have  viewed 
them  critically,  the  writer  has  no  fear 
of  these  recorded  results  being  doubted 

Fresno.         Dr.  W.  N.  Sherman. 

Such  experience  is  valuable,  and  we 
shall  always  be  glad  to  receive  such 
straightforward  accounts  of  local  ex- 
periments. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion promises  to  uncover  some  more 
things  that  the  California  fruit  growers 
wish  to  know.  They  have  begun  this 
week  investigation  of  the  relations  of 
railroad  and  refrigerator  lines,  both  of 
which,  it  is  charged,  are  violating  the 
act  regulating  the  interstate  commerce 
in  several  specified  particulars.  The 
railroads  and  refrigerator  lines  are  re- 
quired to  answer  by  September  5.  It 
is  charged  that  by  way  of  rebate  or 
other  devices  the  refrigerator  lines 
are  collecting  and  receiving  for  the 
refrigeration  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
lower  rates  for  some  shippers  than 
they  are  contemporaneously  receiving 
for  similar  service  rendered  to  other 
shippers.  This  is  held  to  be  in  violation 
of  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce.  The  arraign- 
ment is  placed  against  all  companies 
using  refrigerator  cars. 


The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  have 
been  making  shaving  soap  for  nearly  threes) uarters 
of  a  century.  Send  for  a  free  sample,  as  per  their 
offer  in  another  column. 


The  Push  Cart  Alarm  Unfounded. 


Some  of  the  California  papers  lately 
have  printed  New  York  dispatches  to 
the  effect  that  the  fruit  push  carts  are 
to  be  prohibited  there.  The  Fruit  Trade 
Journal  has  made  inquiry  at  the  city 
license  bureau  about  it  and  reports  as 
follows: 

The  officials  say  that  since  a  year  ago 
last  June  no  new  licenses  have  been 
issued,  but  all  old  ones  have  been  re- 
newed as  they  expired.  Police  Com- 
missioner McAdoo  is  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  1 1 
investigate  the  entire  question,  and 
this  committee  is  expected  to  report 
soon.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
fish  market  it  has  been  the  idea  that 
some  disposition,  other  than  that  now 
obtaining,  might  be  made  of  the  fruit 
peddlers,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
no  new  licenses  are  being  issued  until 
the  committee  reports. 

The  fears  of  the  Californians  that  the 
suppression  of  the  street  peddlers  will 
curtail  a  large  outlet  for  the  fruit 
seems  unfounded.  It  is  understood  to 
be  the  object  of  the  city  authorities  to 
regulate  this  traffic,  not  kill  it;  to  de- 
vise some  way  by  which  the  people  in 
the  business  may  continue  to  ply  their 
trade,  but  under  restrictions  which  will 
remove  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  existing 
objections.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  the  fish  market  was  estab- 
lished there  was  a  great  kick  from  the 
peddlers,  but  they  soon  saw  their  traf- 
fic grow  to  much  larger  proportions. 
The  city  authorities  want  to  accomplish, 
the  same  result  with  reference  to  the 
fruit  peddlers. 

There  are  now  between  8000  and 
10,000  licensed  fruit  peddlers  in  New 
York.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
these  are  not  going  to  be  put  ruth- 
lessly out  of  business,  and  undoubtedly, 
if  the  mayor's  committee  decides  that 
localizing  the  trade  will  seriously  reduce 
its  volume,  the  peddler  business  will 
continue  as  it  now  is.  So  we  believe 
that  our  California  friends  need  feel  no 
alarm. 
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CAN  YOU  AFFORD  IT? 


You  certaiDly  cannot  I 
afford  to  have  horses 
lamed  from  Spavin, 
Ring  Bone,  Splint, 
Curb,  when  they  may 
be  cured  by  simply 
using  I 

Kendall's 


Spavin 
Cure. 


i 


It  cures  all  these  and  I 
all  other  forms  of  lameness.  Think  about  it  and  then  act. 

Price  91;  6  for  «5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has 
no  equal.  All  druggists.  Book  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse"  mailed  free.  Address 

DR.  B,  J.  KENDALL  CO..   ENOSBURC   FALLS,  VT« 


CEREAL  CROPS. 

Royal  Australian  Wheat. 

Mrs.  Isabella  T.  Bangs  recently 
brought  to  the  Modesto  Herald  office 
some  sample  heads  of  "volunteer" 
wheat  grown  on  her  ranch  4  miles 
north  of  Modesto.  It  grew  on  stubble 
land  which  was  pastured  by  stock  and 
then  burnt  off  until  the  ground  was 
black.  The  heavy  rains  of  October 
started  a  strong  growth  of  vegetation, 
which  looked  so  well  in  December  that 
thirty-five  acres  of  it  was  left  for  hay, 
while  the  rest  was  winter  sown. 

When  the  "volunteer"  headed  it 
showed  no  bad  effects  of  blight  or  rust 
like  the  summer-fallowed  and  winter- 
grown  wheat  surrounding  it,  and, 
although  a  thin  stand  and  weedy,  yielded 
140  sacks  of  fine  milling  wheat,  weigh- 
ing 134 J  pounds  to  the  sack.  It  had 
no  cultivation  whatever.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  harrow  it,  but  it  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  its  rank 
growth  and  the  heavy  rains. 

This  wheat  is  of  the  variety  known  as 
the  Royal  Australian,  and  has  a  his- 
tory. In  1884  the  San  Francisco  Bul- 
letin introduced  this  wheat  into  Cali- 
fornia by  offering  a  prize  in  money  to 
the  one  who  could  raise  the  greatest 
amount  of  wheat  from  1  pound  of 
seed.  R.  E.  Bangs  won  the  eighth 
prize  of  $40,  raising  128  pounds  of 
wheat  from  1  pound  of  seed  sent  him 
by  the  Bulletin.  In  1888  he  raised  a 
large  crop  of  the  wheat  and  sold  it  to 
the  Grange  Co.  as  seed.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  grown  on  the  land  and 
always  sold  for  the  best  milling  wheat. 
Its  purity  and  weight  have  been  re- 
tained by  the  selection  of  only  the  larg- 
est white  grains  for  seed.  It  took  time 
and  care  with  the  best  hand  separator 
to  accomplish  this  every  year.  It  may 
lack  gluten — as  all  white  wheats  are 
said  to  be  deficient  in  that  quality — but 
it  certainly  has  not  deteriorated,  as  is 
shown  by  the  way  it  has  asserted  itself 
in  this  year  of  rust  and  blight,  while 
other  varieties  have  failed  to  come  up 
to  the  standard  required  for  milling 
wheat. 

The  method  of  raising  "  volunteer  " 
wheat  was  practiced  to  a  great  extent 
here  in  the  sixties,  and  many  of  the 
wheat  barons  of  the  State  can  attribute 
the  beginning  of  their  fortunes  to  that 
easy  way  of  farming.  An  amusiDg  story 
is  told  in  this  connection  of  a  farmer  in 
Stanislaus  county  who  was  left  by  the 
drought  of  1870  with  a  few  pitiful  sacks 
of  grain  on  his  quarter  section  of  land. 
He  had  neither  seed  nor  feed,  only  a 
few  scattering  heads,  and  they  were 
too  low  to  cut.  He  thought  it  might 
seed  the  ground,  if  he  had  only  a  brush. 
To  make  one,  he  used  a  long  scantling 
which  would  cost  75  cents,  and  he  had 
not  money  enough  left  to  buy  that.  In 
his  dilemma  he  consulted  his  wife.  She 
told  him  that  if  he  would  wait  a  few 
days  she  get  him  the  money,  as  she  had 
a  few  hens  laying.  He  had  to  wait  a 
week  for  the  hens  to  perform  their 
part.  Then  the  timber  was  bought  and 
a  load  of  oak  brush  brought  from  the 
river  and  "keyed"  into  the  scantling. 
The  team  was  attached  to  the  brush, 
which  was  then  drawn  over  the  stub- 
ble, crushing  the  heads  and  mixing  the 
grains  with  the  soil. 

The  rains  were  bounteous  that  year, 
and  a  fine  "volunteer"  crop  covered 
his  land.  He  baled  and  sold  75  tons  of 
hay,  while  the  rest  made  a  good  crop 
of  wheat. 

The  wheat  contributed  by  Mrs.  Bangs 
is  on  display  in  the  Herald  office.  The 
straw  is  over  3  feet  in  length  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  cut  close  to 
the  ground.     The  heads   are  long, 


heavy,  and  well  filled  with  bright, 
plump  grains,  and  the  whole  stalk  is 
bright  in  color,  strong  and  sturdy  in 
appearance,  showing  no  signs  of  the 
rust  which  is  so  apparent  on  the  straw 
of  this  year's  crop  of  grain  all  over  the 
county. 

Philippino  Wheat  in  Imperial  Valley. 

J.  N  Woodward,  who  lives  in  the 
Silsbee  neighborhood,  about  8  miles 
southwest  from  Imperial,  is  one  of  the 
farmers  who  raised  Philippino  wheat 
the  past  season,  and  he  is  not  regret- 
ting the  fact,  either,  says  the  Imperial 
Press.  Philippino  is  the  new  variety  of 
wheat  that  resists  the  destroying  influ 
ences  of  rust  and  makes  a  crop  in  any 
season,  no  matter  whether  wet  or  dry. 
This  wheat  has  quite  a  history.  The 
first  of  it  that  ever  reached  the  United 
States  was  sent  to  San  Bernardino, 
Cal.,  in  1898,  from  the  Philippine  islands 
by  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  boys  in  blue,  who 
sent  a  few  grains  of  it  home  in  a  letter. 
D.  G.  Whiting  came  into  possession  of 
the  seed  and  planted  it.  Just  a  few 
grains  were  saved  and  planted  the 
next  year.  This  time  it  was  forgotten 
and  harvested  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
crop  and  mixed,  making  it  necessary  to 
go  back  and  glean  the  patch  it  had 
grown  on  to  be  sure  of  getting  pure 
seed.  This  time  the  quantity  available 
was  hardly  a  teaspoonful  of  grain. 
Rather  a  striking  evidence  of  the  hard 
luck  that  attends  haphazard  seed  in- 
troduction. 

Then  Mr.  Whiting  brought  it  to  Im 
perial  valley  and,  by  careful  attention, 
increased  the  stock  of  seed  until  last 
year  he  had  seven  acres.  From  him 
Mr.  Woodward  got  seed  and  planted  ten 
acres  last  winter.  He  had  it  threshed 
a  few  days  ago  and  it  turned  out  182 
sacks  of  splendid,  plump  wheat,  weigh- 
ing 132  pounds  per  sack  of  2\  bushels. 
This  wheat  Mr.  Woodward  disposed  of 
to  his  neighbors  for  seed,  and,  after 
keeping  what  he  needed  for  his  own 
fields,  sold  the  remaining  forty-seven 
sacks  to  Peck  &  Toomey  for  I1H1.76,  or 
about  $60  per  acre  for  the  crop. 

The  other  farmers  lucky  enough  to 
have  crops  of  this  grain  are  D.  G. 
Whiting,  who  has  forty  acres  of  it,  and 
and  S.  iVJ.  Bixby,  who  has  thirty  acres. 
Neither  of  these  gentlemen  have 
threshed,  so  it  is  not  known  what  their 
output  will  be;  but  now  that  it  is  known 
that  this  is  a  first-class  milling  wheat 
and  that  it  will  grow  and  produce  ex 
cellent  crops  in  this  country,  will  sur- 
vive the  rust  and  thrive  where  other 
varieties  fail,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  every  grain  Imperial  valley  can 
produce  for  years  to  come  will  be 
eagerly  bought  for  seed  by  wheat  grow- 
ers in  other  parts  where  the  rust  is  a 
bane  that  can  not  be  avoided.  The 
price  set  by  Mr.  Woodward  of  3  cents  a 
pound  is  a  very  reasonable  one,  consid- 
ering the  character  of  the  grain  and 
its  immunity  from  rust.  Imperial  val- 
ley should  become  famous  as  a  seed- 
producing  locality  for  a  great  variety 
of  seeds  as  well  as  Philippino  wheat. 


Oregon  Blue  Stem  Wheat  in  the  San 
Joaquin. 

The  seed  wheat  question,  says  the 
Stockton  Mail,  is  probably  the  most 
absorbing  matter  farmers,  millers  and 
grain  dealers  have  had  to  deal  with. 
Various  theories  have  been  offered  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
cereal,  but  so  far  no  plan  has  been  sug- 
gested that  has  been  followed  to  any 
extent.  There  is  one  fact  that  buyers 
say  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  Cal- 
ifornia wheat  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
other  States.  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton a  re  producing  grain  that  is  of  much 
better  quality  than  that  grown  in  this 
State.  It  is  not  because  the  local  soil 
is  worn  out,  as  the  richness  of  Califor- 
nia soil  is  proverbial.  The  real  cause 
as  given  by  those  who  have  made  a 
close  study  is  that  the  seed  used  is  not 
up  to  the  standard. 

A  mistake  that  has  recently  been 
called  to  the  farmers'  attention  is  that 
of  sowing  the  same  seed  repeatedly  in 
the  same  locality.  To  sow  seed  from 
places  where  the  climatic  conditions 
and  the  soil  are  different  has  proved 
most  beneficial.     It  is  now  becoming 


Saw 
Service 


A  good  example  of  the  remarkable  service  given  by 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  is  shown  in  the  Keen  Kutter  Hand 
Saw  illustrated  here.    This  saw  was  used  (or  twelve 
years  by  a  carpenter,  who  pronounced  it  the  best  saw  he 
had  ever  used  in  thirty  years  experience,  and  as  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

And  every  oth  r  tool  in  the  Keen  Kutter  line  is  as 
good  a  tool  of  its  kind  as  Keen  Kutter  Hand  Saws 
The  long  life  of  tools  bearing  the 

ma 
mrftR 

trade  mark  is  not  chance  or  accident.  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  nothing  is  spared  to  make  Keen  Kutter  Tools  the  best 
that  brains,  money  and  skill  can  produce. 

The  Keen  Kutter  Line  has  been  Standard  of  A  merica 
for  36  years  and  Ivas  alvarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the 
World's  fair,  St.  Louis,  being  the  only  complete  line  of  tools 
eber  to  receibe  a  rclvard  at  a  great  exposition. 

Think  what  it  means  to  you  to  be  able  to  buy  the  best  tools 
that  are  m:;Je,  of  every  kind,  simply  by  remembering  the  one 
mme — Keen  Kutter. 

1'ollowing  ure  sorue  of  the  various  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools:  Axes, 
Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets.  Chisels,   Screw   Drivers,  Auyer  Bits, 
Files,  Plaues,  Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,   Scythes,  Hay 
Knives,  Grass  Hooks,  Brush  Hooks,  Corn  Knives,  Kye  Hoes, 
Trowels,  Pruning  shears,  Tinners'  Snips,  Scissors,  Shears,  Hair 
Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc.,  and  Knives  of  all  kinds. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tooln,  write  us  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under 
this  Mark  and  Motto 

'  The  "Recollection  of  C ualiiv  Hcmains 
Lonz  Al'.cr  t  .c  JY.ee  is  1  orgollcn." 
Trade  Mark  Registered. 

Note  how  this    WM  Wjff  SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO., 

flTedadown  MB  V     St-  Lo,"s•  U-  S-  fl  -  298  BroadwaV.  New  York, 

without  de-  jfl  SEND  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLET, 

st r oy  i  n  g  its 
efficiency. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Bat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

Tie  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


CLIPSE,  HAY  PRESSES 

W  &*MARE*  RELIABLE 

TESTED  IN  ALL  SECTIONS^ 

EIGHT  YEMS  GOOD  WORK 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

617  w.7l-b5T.  Kansas  CnV  Mo 


Eclipse  Hay  Press  Co 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


the  custom  to  plant  West  Side  wheat 
on  the  islands  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
county,  while  island  seed  is  given  the 
same  treatment  on  the  West  Side.  The 
change  of  soil  and  the  slight  difference 
in  the  climate  has  produced  a  very 
desirable  effect.  The  wheat  is  stronger 
and  the  yield  is  much  better. 

Suggestions  are  being  made  every 
month  by  scientists  who  are  working 
on  the  question.  The  farmers  of  the 
present  time  are  following  these  sug- 
gestions and  are  securing  better  re- 
sults. The  day  of  regular  routine 
farming  is  no  more.  The  up-to-date 
farmer  is  progressive  and  is  much  more 
of  a  student  than  his  father  was. 
Much  good  has  been  acquired  from  the 
State  farm  at  Modesto,  and  many 
things  of  interest  have  been  brought 
to  the  farmers'  attention. 

Many  farmers  favor  the  introduction 
of  the  Oregon  wheat  and  are  going  to 


plant  it  next  season.  The  Oregon  blue 
stem  wheat  contains  a  large  percent- 
age of  gluten  and  is  a  hardy  cereal. 
It  yields  abundantly  and  is  exceed- 
ingly clean.  A  sample  sack  of  the 
wheat  which  Melone  &  Perry  recently 
received  speaks  well  for  the  cereal. 
Taken  from  the  harvest  field  it  looks 
as  clean  as  California  wheat  does  after 
it  has  been  put  through  a  cleaning 
process.  In  fact,  the  farmers  of  Ore- 
gon experience  no  trouble  with  rust 
and  rank  growth.  Their  wheat  is  very 
clean.  The  blue  stem  ranks  with  the 
Australian  variety  for  milling  purposes 
and  is  similar  to  it.  Those  who  have 
tried  the  Kansas  wheat  prefer  the 
Oregon  variety.  Of  course,  the  Kansas 
seed  contains  a  large  quantity  of  glu- 
ten, but  the  color  is  not  as  acceptable 
as  the  Australian  or  Oregon.  The  ce- 
real is  red  and  is  slightly  smaller  than 
the  blue  stem. 
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dowdem  POTATO 
DIGGERS 


The  machines  that  get  all  the  V\/T\i/  P°t;itoes  ,n 
any  kit»l  of  soil,  deep  orsnallow.N^J^T  smooth  or 
rough.  Delivered  to  pickers  clean  and  sound. 

Easily  Inrviled,  strong  and  durable.  Simplest  and 
most  practical  machine  made  for  potato  harvesting. 

Send  for  cmtalof?x*c. 
DOWDEN  MFC.  CO.,       Box  i*-      Prairie  City,  la. 


COCOZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ton  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  live  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  J4.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 

WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  48  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO..  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 


pen 

19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL. 


on  household 
goods  shipped 
east  oi'  west 
between 
W  B shington. 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacitic  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco; 
344  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St  , 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps 


MARINE. 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  YA/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed. 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107FremontSt    Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS — 
Soils,  Water.  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


D.E.AIIisonJr..  Pres.  I  P.0.Box2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 

ROSS  MeMAHON 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 

Tents  Rented. 
Bags,  Tents,  Awnings,  Hammocks  and  Covers 
35  MARKET  STREET, 
Phone  Bush  Wf>.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


u"  bust  mikjng  Ih*  Boa  Fruit  LldStt 
'  V'\  and  thouundi  of  lh*m  art  oov  in 
T!«y  arc  hghMft  Mrongo  ar>4  It. lift  lb.** 
ottur  oukt.    A  10-h.  Uddf>  wnfh»  IS  Iba. 

boyi  can  handk  thtm.  Each 

Hi    .OUt   VIM    .     >.,.       -X  .  * 


f  S.P.I 


Driver,  kbex  A  Co..  San  Leaadro.  Cal. 


PERPETUAL  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY. 

Bears  twelve  months  in  the  year  from  the  same 
hill  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  A  prolific  bearer. 
Sends  out  plenty  of  runners.  Large  berry,  well 
flavored.  A  self-fertilizer.  Have  a  few  thousand 
plants  for  sale  this  autumn.  Send  for  price  list  to 
COL.  J.  C.  EVERS0N,  MIDDLETOWN,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA 

STATE  FAIR,  SACRAMENTO, 

September  :2nd  to  September  Qth. 

Native  Sons  Admission  Day  Celebration 

ELECTRIC  CARINIVAL 

R/\CIING  2)?^^  RACING 

Horse  Show    s^-^^s%&         Cattle  Show 

 Poultry  Show 

7-Parades-7  20-Bands-20 
FREE— AGRICULTURAL  PAVILION— FREE 


Excursion  Rates 


Exhibits    Carried  Free 


For  Information  and  Premium  List,  Address 


BENJ.  F.  RUSH,  President. 


ALBERT  LINDLEY,  Secretary. 


RANCH  FOR  SALE. 


2000  Acres  of  the  best  land 
in  Madera  county,  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  All  under  cultivation.  The  whole  tract  can  be 
irrigated.  This  is  an  exceptionally  good  parcel  of  land,  and  will 
pay  large  returns  on  the  money  invested.  The  improvements 
are  good,  consisting  of  Dwelling  House,  large  Barns,  Granaries, 
and  modern  Creamery.  Well  stocked  with  Horses,  Cattle  and 
Hogs,  and  full  complement  of  Farming  Implements.  Must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  For  particulars,  apply  to  D.  WILSON. 
313  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
'^55  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
*  oughly.  Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  L»;stillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockporl,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A*ts.  for  California.. 

P.  0.  Box  717.    134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


EUREKA  GAS  11  OIL  ENGINES 


w 


ARE    GOOD  EINGINES. 

E  build  and  install  PUMPING  PLANTS  to  go  with  them.    ALL  SIZES 
FROM  1  TO  100  H.  P.    Let  us  figure  on  your  plant.    Information  free. 

BOYER    MACHINE  WORKS, 


2.4-     H    >        FK  I-?  F)  STREET, 


SftIN    FRflMCISCO,  CrtL. 


RMCHAKD'S  M:W 

(HAND 


ROTARY  PUMJ. 

MODKI..) 


RICHARD'S 

Power,  Rotary,  Centrifugal, 
Deep  Well,  Oil  and  Windmill 

F»U/V\F»S. 


No  Leathers. 


J.  C.  Howlett  MachineWorks, 

256  Fremont  St.,  San  Frandsco. 


HALL'S  SAFES. 

Standard  for  Over  Sixty  Years. 

AB  OLUTElY  FIREPROOF. 

SPECIAL  TRUCKS^  AND  SCALES 

FOR  MINES  AND  RANCHES. 

Howe  Scale  Co. 

1  4  &  1G  Pine  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.       Phone  Main  1  305. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  F*IF*E  CO. 

Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADE  FROM  CALIFOHNIA  REDWOOD  OR 
SELECTED   PUtiET   SOUND  YELLOW  KIR. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  8T. 


Wood  Pipe 

L08  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  &  MATEC  STS. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


— USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps,  Saws. 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

227  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:  OLVMPIA,  WASH. 
A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  BTORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


1 

bl_L  ,  .  ,„.„.. 

Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  (remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  ail  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
tonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  I).  Hideout.  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
if  H  J.Glenn  alChico.  Hwtte  County.  California 


10  acres  of  the  finest  berry,  seed,  vegetable, 
alfalfa,  dairy  and  apple  land  to  be  found  in  the 
valley.  Soil  deep,  dark,  rich  alluvial  Within 
three  miles  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  artesian  belt.  No 
improvements.  Good  roads  to  the  property.  We 
arc  authorized  to  sell  this  prorerty  far  beiow  its 
real  market  value    Price  J13U  per  acre. 

If  at  all  interested  in  this  class  of  property,  it 
will  pay  you  to  Investigate  this  tract. 

We  have  but  a  limited  time  to  offer  the  property 
at  this  price. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

PALO  ALTO.  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


Ranch  Wanted. 


Will  p\y  cash  for  a  good  paying 
Ranch  where  I  can  make  something  more 
than  a  living    Must  be  a  bargain  for  cash. 

W.  ROBERTS, 

417  OAK  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


For  Rent,  Dairy  Ranch  of  225 
Acres  of  Alfalfa  Land,  Situated  in 
the  Salinas  Valley. 

Rent  reasonable;  good  Improvements;  plenty  water 
for  irrigation;  one-half  mile  from  railroad  depot. 
Stock,  dairy  and  farming  implements,  and  hay  now 
on  the  ranch,  can  be  purchased  at  right  price  For 
further  particulars,  write  P.  O  Box  348,  Santa  Cruz. 


ROT  HER  MEL  <fe  CO. 

607  California  St    San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Have  the  Best  List  of  Farm,  Fruit,  Poultry  and 
Stock  Ranches,  Alfalfa  and  Timber  Lands.  Call 
or  Send  for  Catalogue. 


F^/\RM  TO  RENT. 

330  Acres  of  Reclaimed  Land  adjoining  the  town 
of  San  Rafael. 

Apply  to  JOHN  W.  FERRIS, 

320  Sansome  St  ,  San  Francisco.  Cal 


CC\Q  QA|  p  40-acre  alfalfa  and  poultry  ranch. 
rUn  OHLt.  Poultry  fence  around  entire  forty. 
Fine  place  for  turkeys.  Pumping  plant.  Well 
Improved.   FRANK  MORSE,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
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Thinning  Fruit. 

It  is  not  the  season  for  thinning  fruit, 
but  it  is  just  the  time  to  think  hard 
about  what  the  grower  has  gained  by 
thinning,  or  what  he  has  lost  in  the  sell- 
ing value  of  his  fruit  by  not  thinning. 
Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  illustrations 
from  the  J.  H.  Flickinger  Co.'s  opera- 
tions, showing  how  the  fruit  is  spaced 
naturally  and  how  it  is  aimed  to  get 
wider  spacing  by  thinning.  This  week 
we  have  another  aspect  of  the  case, 
also  from  the  Flickinger  orchards  at 
San  Jose,  showing  what  a  burden  the 
tree  is  relieved  from  by  thinning  by  the 
appearance  of  the  ground  when  the 
work  is  finished.  A  view  is  also  given 
of  the  process  of  picking  good-sized 
apricots  secured  by  the  thinning 
process. 

If  we  are  correct,  the  process  of  re- 
moving surplus  fruits  and  spacing  prop- 
erly those  which  are  relied  on  to  make 
the  crop,  finds  its  origin  in  the  system- 
atic work  of  European  fruit  gardeners 
who  operated  under  glass  or  on  the 
side  of  protecting  walls,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  American  gar- 
deners. We  believe  that  the  first 
country  to  resort  to  thinning  system- 
atically on  large  acreages  of  fruit  was 
California.  Now  large  orchardists  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  emulating  the 
California  example,  and  thinning  is  in 
good  standing  everywhere  in  commer- 
cial fruit  growing,  though  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  practice  of  indi- 
vidual growers,  and  many  have  not  yet 
realized  the  advantage  of  undertaking 
such  a  tedious  and  expensive  operation. 


How  Apricots  are  Thinned  in  the  Flickinger  Orchards  at  San  Jose. 


It  will  interest  our  California  growers 
to  have  some  points  on  fruit  thinning 
from  an  Eastern  point  of  view.  We 
find  them  in  an  article  written  by  Prof. 
E.  J.  Kyle  of  the  Texas  Experiment 


Station  in  the  American  Truck  Farmer. 
Some  of  Prof.  Kyle's  propositions  do  not 
hold  here  because  of  differences  in  cli- 
mate. We  select,  therefore,  those  which 
seem  to  be  of  universal  application. 


Picking  Thinned  Apricots:    Note  the  Shape  of  the  Trees  and  Size  of  Fruit. 


In  deciding  upon  the  best  time  to 
thin,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
greatest  desire  in  thinning  is  to  secure 
the  largest  size  fruit  possible.  To  pro- 
cure this  extra  size  it  is  very  essential 
that  the  young  fruit  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  food  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  fruit  has  set.  Every  day  the 
surplus  fruit  remains  upon  the  tree, 
food  and  energy  are  wasted.  Since  the 
June  drop  does  not  occur  until  nearly 
six  weeks  after  the  fruit  sets,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  thin  earlier,  and  thus 
save  the  food  and  energy  that  is  being 
expended  on  this  surplus  fruit. 

Distance  to  thin  is  another  question 
for  which  no  definite  rule  can  be  given. 
Nearly  every  fruit  grower  has  his  own 
methods,  which  vary  from  time  to  time. 
Some  men  thin  for  a  certain  distance, 
while  others  are  guided  only  by  the 
amount  of  fruit  on  the  tree.  When 
the  fruit  is  desired  for  drying  purposes, 
4  or  5  inches  are  generally  sufficient; 
when  general  market  fruit  is  wanted, 
(i  to  8  inches  will  probably  do;  while 
fruit  for  special  market  or  show  pur- 
poses would  not  be  left  much  closer  than 
10  inches.  In  deciding  upon  the  proper 
distance  to  leave  fruit,  careful  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  individuality 
of  the  tree.  Although  trees  are  of  the 
same  variety,  and  in  a  few  feet  of  one 
another,  they  will  often  vary  considera- 
bly in  their  ability  to  produce  fruit. 
The  mere  position  of  a  tree  will  often 
give  it  a  decided  advantage  over  its 
neighbors.  Some  varieties  of  trees  re- 
spond more  readily  to  thinning  than 
others  of  the  same  species. 
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The  Week. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  not  generally  included 
in  the  Eastern  shipments  from  California,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Weather  Bureau,  there  was  such  a  move- 
ment of  aerial  merchandise  early  this  week  from  the 
extreme  northerly  districts  of  California,  and  that  the 
goods  manifested  increasing  activity  as  they  reached 
the  Rocky  mountain  region.  Eastern  readers  are  as- 
sured that  California  has  not  much  of  this  article  for 
export;  in  fact,  atmospheric  electric  displays  are  so 
scant  in  California  that  there  is  not  enough  to  use  for 
educational  purposes.  We  cannot  teach  our  children 
to  overcome  fear  of  them,  as  we  ourselves  learned 
to  be  fearless,  because  of  this  frequency.  As  showers 
have  touched  the  distant  parts  of  the  State,  specula- 
tion about  early  rains  is  naturally  beginning.  One 
delight  of  the  long  dry  season  is  the  ending  of  it,  and 
all  who  do  not  have  late  products  still  afield  are  ready 
enough  for  a  good  September  rain.  Still,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  early  rains,  aside  from  the  momentary 
refreshment  of  them,  are  not  desirable  and  should 
not  be  yearned  for.  It  is  better  to  have  the  grapes 
and  late  tree  fruits  gathered  dry  than  wet,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  standing  hay  which  the  dry 
grasses  furnish.  Still,  it  is  always  well  to  prepare  by 
getting  finished  things  under  cover  and  thus  mini- 
mize the  injury  which  early  rains  can  accomplish. 

Remember  the  State  Fair,  which  will  open  on  the 
new  grounds  at  Sacramento  on  September  2  and 
close  with  a  grand  Admission  Day  celebration  on 
September  9.  Preparations  are  well  advanced  and 
everything  will  be  ready  for  a  brisk  opening.  Cattle 
displays  from  all  over  the  State  will  be  numerous  and 
our  breeders  have  secured  much  fine  stock  by  recent 
liberal  purchases  to  add  to  the  prize-takers  which 
they  have  in  longer  ownership.  There  will  also  be 
fine  exhibits  from  outside  of  the  State.  It  will  be  an 
unusual  chance  to  see  fine  animals.  There  will 
also  be  grand  displays  of  field  and  fruit  prod- 
ucts, for  the  county  displays  by  the  Native 
Sons  are  being  generously  provided  for  by  this 
organization  and  by  the  county  governments  in 
many  cases.  A  long  list  of  competing  counties 
has  been  made  up.  There  will  also  be  special  cereal 
displays,  drawn  out  by  the  wide  interest  in  cereal 
improvement.  In  short,  though  the  Fair  is  condensed 
into  a  single  week,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  it 
and  one  can  see  more  and  enjoy  more  in  less  time. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  compensations  for  condensa- 
tion. 

Spot  wheat  is  unchanged  and  the  export  wheat 
trade  of  the  coast  this  year  is  rather  expected  to  go 
to  the  northern  ports  where  the  main  product  is. 
Local  futures  are  rather  lower  because  of  the  immi- 


nence of  these  northern  supplies.  Barley  is  un- 
changed except  that  bright  feed  is  stronger,  but 
little  offering,  and  the  immediate  prospect  is 
good.  Corn,  rye  and  oats  are  also  firm  and 
in  moderate  supply.  Beans  have  been  bought 
freely  and  not  many  are  left.  Bran  and  mid- 
dlings are  scarce  and  high.  Hay  receipts  are 
falling  off  rapidly  and  more  of  it  is  good;  prices  are 
maintained,  though  the  visible  supply  here  is  larger. 
Meats  are  weak  and  prices  lower.  Butter  is  firm  and 
values  hold  well.  Cheese  takes  an  advance,  and  eggs 
are  firmer,  if  strictly  choice  fresh,  but  prices  are  the 
same.  Poultry  also  sells  well,  although  supplies 
have  increased.  Potatoes  have  picked  up,  owing  to 
out-shipments  to  the  North  and  to  Australia,  which 
is  a  new  movement  for  this  season,  and  the  demand 
unmeasured.  It  is  good  while  it  lasts,  though.  Onions 
are  also  going  to  Australia  and  are  firmer.  Citrus 
fruits  are  active,  but  prices  about  the  same  Decid- 
uous fruits  have  also  sold  well  in  large  quantity. 
Dried  fruits  are  also  strong  at  recently  noted  ad- 
vances. Nuts  continue  in  good  shape.  Honey  is 
still  depressed  but  holders  are  confident,  believing 
the  anticipations  of  a  large  product  unwarranted. 
Hops  are  unchanged  and  the  crop  still  in  dispute. 
Wool  is  quiet,  and  nothing  doing  here  to  fix  prices. 

We  hope  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  will 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Albert  Lindley,  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  his  efforts  to 
carry  out  the  law  concerning  agricultural  statistics 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature.  We  believe  that 
such  statistics  should  be  gathered  by  experts  under 
the  direct  initiative  of  the  State,  and  not  by  the  im- 
perfect machinery  likely  to  be  set  in  motion  by  this 
law;  and  yet,  this  method  should  be  faithfully  tried 
and  the  supervisors  do  the  very  best  they  can  with  it. 

The  pear  blight  undertaking  has  been  energetically 
pushed  all  summer  by  Professor  Smith  and  his  corps 
of  assistants  and  some  very  promising  results  have 
been  attained.  Professor  Waite  is  in  California  again 
to  take  a  look  at  the  situation  and  to  push  his  war- 
fare against  the  hold-over  blight.  The  price  of  pears 
this  year  justifies  much  effort  and  to  plant  clean 
trees  in  places  not  yet  reached  by  the  blight  is  a 
good  venture. 

We  are  glad  that  San  Jose  has  at  last  secured  the 
Weather  Bureau  for  which  she  has  so  long  contended. 
We  shall  now  see  what  advantage  the  southern  end 
of  the  bay  district  really  has  in  cloud  affairs.  The 
announcement  is  made  that  the  station  office  in  the 
Dougherty  building  will  be  connected  by  telephone, 
so  that  growers  can  communicate  directly  with  the 
station,  and  weather  signals  will  be  hoisted  on  the 
flagstaff  of  the  building  every  day.  The  station  will 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  fruit  growers  in  the  mat- 
ter of  predicting  sudden  changes  in  the  weather, 
frosts,  rains,  etc.,  and  producing  interests  in  the 
district  certainly  justify  such  attention  from  the 
Government. 

It  really  looks  as  though  the  trees  in  the  infested 
districts  would  soon  either  be  saved  or  killed,  and  the 
material  to  spread  the  disease  will  be  notably  less- 
ened. California  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  Bart- 
lett  pear  and  does  not  propose  to  do  so. 

Speaking  about  the  large  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
northern  States  of  the  coast,  as  we  have  done  above, 
makes  very  interesting  the  announcement  that  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  has  announced  a  sweeping 
reduction  in  grain  rates  throughout  its  eastern  ter- 
ritory extending  to  the  boundary  of  Montana.  Three 
years  ago  the  road  made  important  reductions  in  the 
western  section.  The  new  rates,  it  is  claimed,  will 
add  millions  to  the  potential  resources  of  the  farmers 
of  the  Northwest.  If  the  reduction  is  extended  to 
the  western  division  there  will  be  a  war  between  rail 
and  ship  which  will  be  interesting  to  watch. 

Mr.  John  Isaac,  secretary  of  the  Horticultural 
Commission,  has  issued  a  very  interesting  report 
upon  his  Mexican  journey  to  examine  the  orange 
worm  (Trypeta  ludens)  and  the  information  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  orange  growers.  Mr.  Isaac  found 
that  the  pest  was  very  widely  distributed  throughout 
tropical  Mexico.  Extensive  operations  are  being 
carried  on  by  the  Government  and  a  force  of  men  are 
continually  at  work  trying  various  experiments  to 
destroy  the  pest.  California  can  not  take  any 
chances  on  its  introduction  to  this  State. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Land  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Location,  soil  and  price  being  at- 
tractive, is  it  ever  advisable  to  purchase  land  for 
alfalfa  growing  infested  with  Bermuda  grass  or 
morning  glory  ?  Is  it  ever  advisable  to  purchase 
land  for  alfalfa  growing,  with  irrigation,  with  hard- 
pan  within  10  feet  of  the  surface  ?  If  so,  how  near  is 
safe  in  sandy  soil  ?  How  near  in  adobe  soil  ?  What 
character  of  soil  do  you  advise  for  alfalfa  growing  ? 
Can  alfalfa  be  successfully  started  in  the  fall  with 
irrigation?  When  is  the  best  time  ?  —  Intending 
Buyer,  San  Francisco. 

As  for  Bermuda  grass  and  alfalfa,  the  combination 
has  some  good  points  as  shown  by  Mr.  Dore  on  page 
101  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  August  12.  As 
for  morning  glory  and  alfalfa,  we  believe  a  good  stand 
of  alfalfa,  well  irrigated,  will  take  care  of  its  own 
morning  glory.  Who  doubts  it  ?  Hardpan  10  feet 
deep  may  be  counted  out  unless  you  expect  the  al- 
falfa to  do  its  own  pumping  from  below  it;  with 
proper  irrigation  you  can  get  good  profitable  alfalfa 
with  hardpan  half  as  deep.  Alfalfa  on  true  adobe  is 
not  likely  to  be  long  lived;  the  best  soil  for  it  is  a 
deep,  free  loam,  rather  light  than  heavy.  Yes;  al- 
falfa can  be  started  in  the  fall  except  in  the  frostiest 
places.  Irrigate  well,  plow  deeply  and  harrow  thor- 
oughly. The  seed  ought  to  start  and  make  a  good 
stand  without  being  "irrigated  up." 

Walnut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  inform  me  if  walnuts 
grafted  on  California  black  walnuts  will  bear  sooner 
than  seedlings  and  how  much  sooner  ?  Can  the 
grafted  trees  be  planted  closer  together  than  the 
seedlings?  What  time  is  best  to  plant? — Subscriber, 
Hollister. 

Yes;  any  tree  grafted  with  a  scion  from  a  bearing 
tree  will,  as  a  rule,  bear  sooner  than  a  seedling, 
although  some  seedling  walnuts  are  very  precocious 
and  bear  early — even  in  the  nursery  rows.  The  an- 
swer depends  upon  the  variety  of  walnut  and  whether 
its  ancestry  has  been  selected  for  early  fruiting.  The 
French  varieties  have  been  developed  that  way  and 
bear  in  about  half  the  time,  on  the  average,  that  the 
common  California  seedling  does.  The  earlier  a  tree 
bears,  the  less  will  be  its  size,  because  a  part  of  its 
energy  goes  to  fruit  and  not  to  wood  growth.  Plant 
walnuts  just  as  you  do  other  deciduous  fruit  trees — 
any  time  after  the  leaves  fall  and  the  soil  is  deeply 
moistened  by  rains  or  irrigation.  New  rooting  begins 
at  once  and  before  the  top  is  active. 

Place  for  Poultry. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  thinking  of  trying  the  poul- 
try business.  Would  like  to  make  two  specialties: 
Fat  broilers  or  capons  for  swell  restaurants  and  fresh 
eggs  for  private  trade.  Have  thought  of  the  Mission 
or  Oakland,  but  have  been  told  that  Oakland  is  too 
harsh,  damp  and  foggy  to  do  well.  Would  like  your 
opinion  as  to  that  in  comparison  with  other  poultry 
situations.  Does  the  trash  and  filth,  if  I  may  use 
the  words,  affect  the  eggs  or  meat?  Would  there  be 
any  perceptible  difference  if  all  such  stuff  were  rig- 
idly excluded? — Beginner,  San  Joaquin  county. 

The  Mission  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
salubrious  part  of  San  Francisco;  but  the  Oakland 
side  of  the  bay  claims  to  be  more  salubrious  than  any 
part  of  San  Francisco  during  July  and  August,  when 
the  ocean  winds  and  fogs  are  on.  At  other  times  of 
the  year  both  places  are  as  delightful  as  men  or  hens 
could  ask.  But  why  do  you  wish  to  carry  your  hen 
industry  right  up  into  a  town?  We  can  see  no  ad- 
vantage and  many  ills  in  it.  You  can  get  more  land 
and  fresh  air  and  opportunity  for  cleanliness  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  your 
product  to  your  customers  from  any  part  of  the  bay 
district.  As  for  cleanliness  in  poultry  product,  it 
undoubtedly  improves  flavor,  and,  not  only  that,  it 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to  have  any  product  at  all. 
Filth  will  very  soon  drive  one  out  of  the  poultry 
business. 

Forage  for  the  Mojave  District. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to 
the  soiling  crop  best  adapted  for  this  climate  and 
this  time  of  year,  to  feed  to  cows  and  hogs?  Do  you 
recommend  Soja  beans,  and  would  they  do  well  in  the 
canyons  where  we  can  irrigate  at  liberty?  The  ele- 
vation is  2500  and  the  soil  sandy? — Farmer,  Acton. 

Soy  beans  will  do  well  during  the  summer  with  a 
small  amount  of  irrigation.  Cow  peas  will  also  suc- 
ceed without  irrigation,  although  they  are  more 
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liable  to  injury  from  dry,  hot  winds.  So  long  as  you 
have  a  sandy  soil,  with  irrigation  water  in  abundance, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  compare  with  alfalfa,  as  an 
irrigated  crop,  and  nothing  better  than  sorghum 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  water. 


Fine  Peaches  From  Shasta  County. 

To  the  Editor: — For  purposes  of  inspection,  com- 
parison and  consumption,  1  send  by  express  prepaid 
one  box  of  peaches,  containing  several  specimens  of 
each  of  ten  varieties  that  we  are  now  picking  and 
which  ripen  about  in  the  order  named:  Elberta, 
Worth,  Captain  Ede,  Late  Crawford,  Gold  Drop, 
Marshall,  Muir,  Susquehanna,  Chair's  Choice,  Cobler 
— named  according  to  nurserymen's  labels.  If  any 
are  not  true  to  name,  please  say  which.  When  tree 
and  fruit  are  seen  together  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
are  all  different,  except  Elberta  and  Worth,  which 
appear  to  be  identical.  August  2  we  picked  the  last 
of  a  large  crop  of  Early  Crawfords — in  fact,  all  vari- 
eties are  a  good  crop. — S.  Hilton,  Olinda,  Shasta 
county. 

We  are  very  thankful  to  see  all  these  varieties 
from  a  single  locality  and  to  know  the  order  of  their 
ripening.  They  certainly  constitute  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  midseason  yellow  freestone  varieties,  and 
must  enable  Mr.  Hilton  to  do  a  good  local  trade  in 
his  county,  which  has  so  many  consumers  interested 
mining  enterprises.  We  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
striking  similarity  of  the  Elberta  and  Worth,  and  the 
specimens  seem  to  be  the  former  variety  all  right. 
We  do  not  know  the  Worth  and,  therefore,  are  not 
qualified  to  suggest  that  he  was  furnished  two  names 
and  one  variety.  If  anyone  can  compare  the  Worth 
with  the  Elberta,  we  shall  be  edified.  Mr.  Hilton  is 
a  very  intelligent  grower  and  knows  how  to  secure 
good  fruit. 

Subcutaneous  Injury  to  Pears. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  sent  you  a  box  of  large 
Bartlett  pears.  On  the  top  tier  there  are  a  number 
of  pears  with  the  word  "  affected  "  written  on  the 
papers  in  which  they  are  wrapped.  These  pears  are 
affected  with  a  trouble  new  to  me.  Except  in  the 
worst  cases  it  is  not  very  noticeable  from  the  outside, 
but  they  have  a  pithy  or  woody  growth  extending  in 
some  instances  quite  deep  into  the  flesh  of  the  pear. 
What  is  the  trouble,  and  is  there  a  remedy  ?  — 
Grower,  Yuba  county. 

The  pears  have  been  thoroughly  looked  into  for 
plant  disease  and  insect  injury  and  no  disease  is  now 
present.  The  injury  has  apparently  come  from  some 
mechanical  trouble  early  in  the  life  of  the  fruit.  This 
may  have  been  caused  by  insect  attack  at  that  time; 
for  instance,  the  presence  of  aphis  on  the  small  fruit 
would  have  caused  the  tissue  under  the  skin  to  de- 
velop in  this  unusual  way  for  the  purpose  of  healing 
injury.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  suggest  except 
to  watch  the.  tree  and  fruit  earlier  in  the  season  next 
year  and  to  immediately  destroy  any  insect  life  then 
seen  to  be  present.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  San  Jose  scale,  but  we  find  none  of  them. 


Turkey  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  some  of  your  many  readers 
write  an  instructive  article  on  turkey  raising.  I 
have  begun  the  business  on  a  small  scale  with  little 
turkeys  bought  from  my  neighbor,  and  am  struggling 
hard  to  "keep  'em"  alive,  but  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  subject  whatever.— Beginner,  Santa  Cruz. 

We  should  like  to  have  turkey  growing  discussed. 
The  accepted  doctrine  is  that  turkeys  can  take  only 
a  measure  of  cultivation  and  must  be  kept  somewhat 
near  to  nature.  Life  in  the  open  seems  to  suit  them 
from  the  egg  up,  and  work  without  proper  range  is 
usually  unprofitable.  The  largest  supplies  of  tur- 
keys comes  from  the  plains  of  the  interior  valleys  and 
the  open  hill  country  of  Lake  county.  Who  will  write 
about  them  ? 

Woolly  Aphis  and  Tobacco. 

To  the  Editor:— The  apple  trees  at  the  Good  Tem- 
plars' Home  for  Orphans  at  Vallejo  were  badly  dam- 
aged by  the  woolly  aphis.  Many  trees  died  and  oth- 
ers were  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so.  That  was  three  years 
ago,  and  I  read  everything  I  could  find  on  the  sub- 
ject in  order  to  find  a  remedy.  Tobacco  was  sug- 
gested, and  two  years  ago  I  purchased  about  half  a 
ton  of  stems  and  put  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds 
around  the  roots  near  the  body  of  each  tree.  First  I 
dug  down  to  the  finer  roots  for  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  tree  and  all  around  it.  Then  I  placed 
the  tobacco  stems  in  the  excavation  and  covered 
them  up  with  dirt.  The  trees  thus  treated  are  now 
almost  entirely  free  from  woolly  aphis  and  are  mak- 
ing a  good  growth  and  bearing  well.  The  woolly 
aphis  have  disappeared  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  so 
treated  and  the  trees  appear  to  be  unaffected  by  the 


woolly  aphis  this  year.  Tobacco  seems  to  be  an  ade- 
quate remedy. — R.  Thompson,  Vallejo. 

This  is  good  testimony.  We  have  often  prescribed 
this  treatment  and  are  glad  to  hear  of  its  distinctive 
success.  We  have  accomplished  the  same  result  by 
applying  about  five  gallons  of  fresh  wood  ashes 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season — the  rain  carrying  the  lye  down  to  the 
insects  clustered  at  the  root  crown.  If  they  can  be 
killed  at  this  point  their  existence  on  the  outer  roots 
does  less  injury. 

Taffy,  Lippia,  Salt  and  Logans. 

To  the  Editor: — Many  are  the  things  I  am  learn- 
ing from  your  column,  "Queries  and  Replies,"  and  I 
sometimes  wish  they  were  occupying  more  space  in 
your  paper,  for  many — very  many — are  the  things 
a  beginner  has  to  know  that  he  does  not  know.  Per- 
haps it  will  please  you  to  know  that  twenty-eight 
months  ago  I  started  a  little  ranch  entirely  accord- 
ing to  your  book,  "California  Fruits,  and  How  to 
Grow  Them,"  and  to-day  my  six  acres  of  vineyard, 
cherries,  etc.,  are  the  admiration  of  my  neighbors. 
Now,  kindly  inform  me  of  a  grass  that  would  grow 
low,  without  irrigation,  and  in  rather  shallow,  sandy 
ground.  I  have  several  slopes  around  the  house  that 
are  badly  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  these  are  the 
places  I  wish  to  cover  with  some  perennial — low 
growth — and  if  you  know  of  something  that  would 
flower,  so  much  the  better.  Also,  what  proportion 
of  salt  to  water  shall  I  use  to  keep  down,  or  entirely 
out,  weeds  on  my  road.  The  leaves  of  my  loganber- 
ries are  not  falling  yet,  maybe  because  they  got 
much  water,  but  wouldn't  this  month  be  proper  to 
cut  down  the  old  canes  and  trim  to  proper  size  the 
new  ones?  Is  it  the  cutting  of  the  old  or  new  wood 
that  you  pot  for  propagation? — New  Rancher,  Los 
Gatos. 

You  are  a  treasure  to  say  such  sweet  things.  We 
would  by  all  means  put  lippia  on  the  banks  you  speak 
of.  Get  the  roots  of  the  nurserymen  and  put  them 
in  a  foot  or  two  apart,  and  they  will  close  up  in  about 
a  year  and  give  you  a  green  bank,  with  millions  of 
pretty  little  flowers.  It  is  the  greatest  thing  for 
dry  banks  we  ever  saw,  and  ought  to  be  used  all  over 
the  State.  A  brine  which  will  float  an  egg  ought  to 
kill  your  weeds  at  once.  Loganberry  plants  can  be 
put  into  shape  this  month  all  right.  The  old  wood 
can  be  used  for  cuttings,  but  plants  are  generally 
made  from  the  tips,  which  will  root  of  themselves  if 
you  let  them  get  to  the  ground. 


Large  Dutch  Windmill  Wanted. 

To  the  Editor  : — 1  should  like  very  much  to  obtain 
plans  and  specifications  for  large  Dutch  windmill. 
Can  you  refer  me  to  any  one  likely  to  have  such  in- 
formation ? — Reader,  Nordhoff. 

We  can  at  the  moment  think  of  nothing  beyond  the 
pictures  given  in  books  and  magazine  articles  about 
Holland,  and  as  we  remember  they  did  not  descend 
to  specifications.  Probably  you  could  get  references 
by  applying  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Newell,  chief  of  Reclama- 
tion Service  of  the  Geological  Survey  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Several  pamphlets  on  windmills  have  been 
published  under  his  supervision,  but  though  they  nat- 
urally describe  the  more  effective  and  less  expensive 
American  models,  he  must  be  informed  upon  the  more 
picturesque  Dutch  affairs.  There  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  Dutch  mill  iu  the  Golden  Gate  Park  in  this  city, 
and  possibly  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  McLaren,  superin- 
tendent, might  secure  the  information  you  want. 


Vines  for  Northern  Exposure. 

To  the  Editor:— What  kind  of  vines  shall  I  plant 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house?  We  have  a  porch  50 
or  60  feet  long  and  locust  trees  shade  the  lawn. 
Violets  and  ferns  are  growing  nicely  in  the  beds,  but 
I  want  vines  to  take  off  the  barren  look  of  the  bare 
posts.  The  ground  is  frozen  through  the  winter. 
Will  Virginia  creeper  or  Boston  ivy  or  wistaria  do 
well?  I  want  something  hardy.  —  A  Constant 
Reader,  Siskiyou  county. 

The  vines  you  mention  are  hardy  enough  for  your 
conditions.  The  Boston  ivy  is  better  on  a  flat  wall 
than  on  a  post.  You  can  also  use  clematis,  honey- 
suckle, Eastern  grape  vines  and  many  others. 


Roots  for  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  apricots  do  well  on  myrobolan 
roots  ?  Or  do  they  do  better  on  their  own  roots  ? — 
Enquirer,  Stanislaus  county. 

Apricots  will  do  fairly  well  on  myrobolan  roots,  but 
they  are  not  grown  upon  them  to  any  extent  in  Cali- 
fornia because  they  do  better  on  their  own  roots  or 
on  the  peach  root,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  them. 


Barnyard  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:— I  send  a  grass  which  is  growing 
in  ditches.  Some  call  it  Johnson  grass,  but  I  say  no. 
What  is  its  proper  name?— Grower,  Rosedale. 

It  is  Panicum  crusgalli,  commonly  called  "  barn- 
yard grass."  It  is  not  "Johnson  grass,"  and  is  not 
objectionable,  as  that  grass  is,  although  its  feeding 
value  is  not  rated  very  high. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  August  21,  1905. 

Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Offlical  and  Section  Director 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week. 
A  thunderstorm  with  light  rain  occurred  in  Sacramento 
and  vicinity  Sunday  evening.  Deciduous  fruit  harvest  is 
progressing  rapidly  and  the  crop  is  being  marketed, 
canned  and  dried.  Shipments  of  new  dried  fruit  have 
commenced.  Peaches  are  mostly  of  poor  quality  and 
the  yield  is  fair.  Prunes  are  ripening  and  picking  is  in 
progress.  Pears  are  nearly  all  gathered;  the  fruit  is  of 
good  quality  and  the  yield  fair.  Grape  picking  and 
shipping  are  progressing;  there  will  be  a  good  crop, 
though  some  reports  state  that  considerable  damage  has 
been  done  by  heat.  Almonds  are  ripening  and  there 
will  be  a  fair  crop.  Citrus  fruits  are  well  advanced  and 
in  good  condition.  Hops,  corn  and  beans  are  making 
satisfactory  growth.  The  grain  and  hay  crops  are 
nearly  all  disposed  of.    Dry  feed  is  still  plentiful. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

With  the  exception  of  morning  fogs  in  the  coast  dis- 
tricts, the  weather  was  clear  during  the  week  and  the 
temperature  nearly  normal.  The  fogs  were  beneficial  to 
beans,  but  retarded  fruit  drying.  Good  progress  was 
made  in  securing  the  fruit  and  grape  crops  and  large 
shipments  were  made  to  markets.  Prunes  are  of  good 
size,  but  in  some  sections  the  yield  will  be  lighter  than 
expected.  Fair  crops  of  peaches,  pears  and  plums  are 
being  gathered.  Grapes  in  some  places  were  consider- 
ably injured  by  heat  in  July,  but  the  outlook  at  present 
is  good  for  nearly  an  average  crop  and  in  places  the 
yield  will  be  heavy.  Almonds  and  walnuts  give  promise 
of  large  crops.  Apples  and  pears  have  been  seriously 
damaged  by  codlin  moth.  Cut  worms  are  injuring  beets 
and  peas  in  Humboldt  county.  Hops  are  making  good 
growth.  The  grain  crop  is  nearly  all  harvested  and  hay 
baling  is  completed. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  was  clear  and 
warm  and  favorable  for  ripening  and  drying  fruit.  De- 
ciduous fruits  are  ripening  fast  and  good  progress  is 
being  made  in  canning  and  drying  the  crop.  Peaches 
and  table  grapes  are  being  shipped  freely  to  Eastern 
markets,  watermelons  to  local  markets  and  potatoes  to 
Texas  and  Southern  points.  Almond  harvest  has  com- 
menced; the  crop  is  larger  than  for  several  years  and 
the  quality  is  good.  Raisin  grapes  are  maturing  rap- 
idly and  show  a  large  percentage  of  sugar;  picking  has 
commenced  in  some  localities  and  will  be  general  in 
about  two  weeks.  Wine  grapes  are  coloring  and  the 
wineries  will  soon  begin  operations.  A  good  fourth  crop 
of  alfalfa  is  being  cut  in  some  places.  Irrigating  water 
is  plentiful  and  stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Cool  and  foggy  weather  continued  in  the  coast  dis- 
tricts and  clear,  warm  weather  in  the  interior.  Grapes 
are  ripening  and  give  indications  of  a  large  yield.  Wal- 
nuts are  filling  well,  but  the  crop  will  be  lighter  than 
last  season's.  Nectarines  are  yielding  well.  Apricots 
are  below  average.  Other  deciduous  fruits  are  in  fair 
condition  and  maturing  slowly.  Citrus  fruits  continue 
in  excellent  condition  and  prospects  are  good  for  a  very 
large  yield.  Grain  thrashing  is  not  yet  completed;  the 
crop  is  above  average  in  many  places,  but  the  quality  is 
not  as  good  as  expected.  The  hay  crop  is  large  and  the 
quality  excellent.  Sugar  beet  harvest  is  progressing. 
Beans  are  in  good  condition. 


Eureka  Summary. — Foggy  mornings,  but  past  week 
generally  favorable.  Worms  doing  much  damage  to 
vegetables  in  the  Areata  bottom.  Peaches  are  poor. 
Apples  about  an  average  yield;  quality  of  early  varieties 
fair.    Harvesting  oats  rapidly. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Beans  doing  well  under 
favorable  weather  conditions.  Thrashing  continues; 
yield  good.  Some  shipments  made.  Mountain  pasture 
excellent.  Meadow  hay  being  cut.  Some  thunder- 
storms in  the  mountains. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, August  23,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


Growing  Resistant  Vines  in  the  Interior  Valley. 

By  Mb.  George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  California  Viticultural  Club  at  St.  Helena. 

Formerly  establishing  a  vineyard  in  districts  where 
vines  had  been  planted  for  a  number  of  years  was 
never  regarded  as  a  difficult  problem.  A  grower,  of 
course,  had  to  decide  what  sorts  his  land  was  best 
adapted  to,  and  then  purchased  the  roots  from  a  nur- 
seryman. In  many  instances  where  vines  could  not 
be  obtained,  cuttings  were  planted  direct  in  the  vine- 
yards, and  if  the  soil  was  in  good  tilth  and  the  season 
favorable,  a  good  stand  of  vines  was  secured.  As  a 
rule,  it  has  been  found  to  be  far  cheaper,  and  vines  of 
a  more  uniform  growth  are  obtained,  by  planting 
roots  at  the  outset. 

New  problems  have  risen  in  recent  years  in  the 
vine  growing  sections  of  California,  and  also  in  nearly 
all  countries  where  grapes  have  been  grown  to  any 
extent.  One  of  the  most  dreaded  pests  is  phylloxera. 
Wherever  this  insect  has  made  its  advent,  it  has  only 
been  a  question  of  time  when  the  viniferas  haved  died 
and  new  vineyards  have  been  re-established  by  graft- 
ing on  American  resistant  roots.  A  vineyard  on 
resistant  roots  requires  a  much  heavier  outlay. 
The  grafted  vines,  to  begin  with,  cost  four  to  five 
times  as  much,  and  the  suckering  and  cutting  off  the 
roots,  which  start  from  the  vinifera  scion  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  are  matters  which  must  be  religiously 
attended  to,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  expense. 

Resistant  Stocks. — When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
a  vinifera  vineyard,  in  an  infested  district,  will  prob- 
ably die  just  as  it  comes  into  bearing,  it  certainly 
seems  that  the  only  intelligent  plan  to  follow  is  to 
plant  grafted  vines.  The  first  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  what  variety  of  resistant  should  be  used  in 
starting  a  young  vineyard.  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  on  this  subject,  and  growers  will  watch  with 
interest  the  experimental  work  in  the  test  vineyards 
which  are  being  started  in  many  districts  of  the 
State  by  the  University  of  California  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  three  most 
popular  varieties  of  resistants  in  California,  thus  far, 
have  been  Rupestris  St.  George,  Riparia  Gloire  de 
Montpellier  and  Lenoir. 

Large  Experiments. — In  connection  with  my  nurs- 
ery business  I  have  planted  a  vineyard  of  250  acres, 
all  of  which  is  on  resistant  roots.  The  first  vineyard 
of  15  acres  planted  in  1901  is  evenly  divided  between 
Thompson  Seedless  and  Emperor  on  Lenoir.  In  1903 
the  next  vineyard  of  75  acres  was  planted  to  Thomp- 
son Seedless,  mostly  on  St.  George,  while  a  few  acres 
were  on  Lenoir,  Solonis  and  Riparia  Gloire  de  Mont- 
pellier. The  Riparia  were  planted  where  the  condi- 
tions for  their  development  were  of  the  most  favor- 
able nature,  the  land  being  quite  moist  throughout 
the  season  and  the  hardpan  from  4  to  6  feet  from 
the  surface.  Still,  they  have  never  done  well,  while 
the  Rupestris,  immediately  adjoining,  present  a 
thrifty  and  luxuriant  appearance.  Fifty  acres  more 
were  planted  in  1904,  two-thirds  to  Thompson  Seed- 
less, and  one-sixth  of  the  acreage  was  divided  up 
between  Emperor  and  Muscat,  part  of  each  of  the 
latter  being  on  Riparia.  The  final  planting  was  made 
this  season,  the  largest  acreage  being  again  devoted 
to  Thompson  Seedless  and  Emperor,  on  St.  George, 
Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier  and  Riparia  x  Rupes- 
tris 3309.  Among  the  other  varieties  planted  were 
Malaga  on  330G  and  3309,  Flame  Tokay  on  St.  George, 
Feher  Zagos,  Aramon,  Mission  and  Dattier  de  Bey- 
reuth  on  St.  George.  The  great  variety  of  soils,  the 
varying  water  table,  due  to  certain  portions  being 
far  above  the  water  level  in  the  irrigating  ditches, 
while  others  are  far  below  and  under  a  drainage  sys- 
tem, will  cause  this  vineyard  to  be  used  as  a  crite- 
rion in  giving  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  varie- 
ties best  suited  to  the  San  Joaquin  valley  in  similar 
soils. 

Grafting. — When  we  first  engaged  in  this  special 
line  of  work  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  securing  wood  true  to  name  and  cuttings  large 
enough  for  bench  grafting  were  scarce.  All  the 
small  cuttings  were  planted  in  nursery  rows  and 
grafted  the  following  season  on  the  rooted  vines 
direct,  without  digging  them  up.  This  method  is 
termed  stock  grafting.  The  first  year  this  grafting 
was  done  the  scions  were  wrapped  with  raffia,  the 
same  being  soaked  in  a  bluestone  solution.  The 
results  were  by  no  means  satisfactory.  In  many 
instances  the  raffia  failed  to  rot  in  time,  and  it  be- 
came imbedded  in  the  wood,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  pick  it  out  with  the  pointed  end  of  a  knife.  This 
was  not  only  expensive  work,  but  also  caused  lacera- 
tions, and  in  many  cases  the  scions  became  disturbed 
and  died. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  have  the  scion  and  cut- 
ting of  the  same  size,  a  matter  which  is  no  longer 
considered  vital  to  success.  It.  is,  no  doubt,  better 
to  have  them  the  same  size,  for  it  insures  a  stronger 
union  to  begin  with.  In  stock  grafting  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  have  both  of  the  same  size,  for  the  rooted 
vine  will  vary  in  caliper  from  i  to  f  inch.  Our  unions 


are  far  better  and  stronger  than  any  grafted  stocks 
received  from  France,  so  we  feel  warranted  in  mak- 
ing this  conclusive  statement.  The  next  season  raf- 
fia was  discarded  entirely,  and  nothing  was  used  for 
tying  either  stock  or  bench  grafts.  The  top  growth 
was  exceptionally  good  by  this  method.  Still,  many 
of  the  vines  when  dug  were  found  with  imperfect 
unions,  the  lip  of  the  scion  being  forced  away  from 
the  stock  when  callousing,  which  failed  afterwards, 
in  many  cases,  to  reunite. 

Cuttings  and  Scions. — This  season  we  made  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  bench  and  stock  grafts,  and 
our  percentage  of  loss  has  been  comparatively  light. 
Cuttings  of  vinifera  are  made  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  and  trenches  are  dug  for 
their  reception  14  inches  deep  and  3  feet  wide.  The 
cuttings  are  tied  in  bundles  of  200  and  they  are  heeled 
in  a  sandy  loam,  with  the  butt  end  up.  They  are 
completely  covered  over  with  soil,  which  is  tramped 
around  them  as  closely  as  possible  to  exclude  the  air. 
The  resistant  cuttings  are  made  at  the  same  time, 
but  in  14-inch  lengths,  and  are  heeled  in,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  vinifera.  All  the  large  cuttings  for 
bench  grafting  are  tied  by  themselves  and  are  kept 
separate  from  the  small  ones  to  be  used  for  lining 
out  in  nursery  rows.  Should  the  buds  of  the  vinifera 
start  to  swell  too  much,  they  are  taken  out,  aired  for 
a  few  days  in  a  shady  place  and  are  then  packed  in 
dry  sawdust. 

The  Operation  of  Grafting. — Before  grafting, 
the  scions  and  cuttings  are  allowed  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  butts  down  in  a  ditch  or  trough, 
the  water  extending  half  way  up  the  cuttings.  All  of 
the  buds  are  cut  out  of  the  resistant  cuttings  before 
the  grafter  takes  them  in  hand,  a  strong  knife  or 
shear  being  used  for  this  purpose.  Scions  for  both 
stock  and  bench  grafting  are  cut  with  two  eyes.  The 
ordinary  whip  graft  is  employed  for  grafting  bench 
as  well  as  stock  grafts,  except  when  the  stock  or 
cutting  is  unusually  large,  when  a  wedge  or  cleft 
graft  is  used.  The  angular  cut  on  the  scion  and  cut- 
ting are  both  made  rather  long,  as  is  also  the  incision 
to  make  the  tongue.  The  cut  making  the  tongue 
should  start  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
sharp  end  of  the  cutting.  If  cutting  and  scion  are 
not  of  the  same  size,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  at 
least  one  side  fit  smoothly. 

From  the  grafter  the  cuttings  are  passed  to  the 
man  who  does  the  tying.  For  raffia,  Dexter  twine 
No.  30  was  substituted.  This  is  the  same  twine  which 
is  used  for  tying  apple  grafts.  This  twine  has  been 
previously  prepared  by  soaking  the  balls  for  five 
minutes  in  melted  grafting  wax,  composed  as  follows: 
Eight  pounds  of  rosin,  three  pounds  of  beeswax  and 
two  pints  of  raw  linseed  oil.  One  ball  of  this  twine 
will  wrap  5000  cuttings.  The  work  of  wrapping  is 
done  much  more  quickly  than  with  raffia.  The  balls 
are  placed  on  a  small  reel  and  the  twine  is  wound  off 
as  it  is  required.  It  is  so  weak  that  it  is  easily 
broken  by  a  slight  twitch  between  the  fingers.  Its 
waxy  condition  makes  it  quite  adhesive  and  it  sticks 
to  the  wood  without  tying.  It  does  not  seem  credible 
that  it  would  hold  so  tenaciously;  nevertheless,  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  pull  the  cutting  and  scion  apart,  it 
s  very  difficult  to  do  so.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
twine  is  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  hold  the  scion  and 
cutting  together  while  the  callous  is  forming,  and 
after  the  cutting  is  planted  in  nursery  row  it  remains 
until  the  expanding  of  the  growing  parts  causes  it  to 
rot  and  fall  off.  Its  superiority  over  raffia  for  condi- 
tions existing  in  Fresno  county  can  not  be  questioned 
for  one  moment. 

Callousing  Bed. — The  callous  bed  is  made  by  dig- 
ging a  shallow  trench  3  inches  deep,  lined  on  each  side 
with  12-inch  boards  held  in  place  by  pegs  driven  on 
the  outside.  This  bed  is  filled  with  river  sand  and  the 
cuttings  are  placed  at  a  slight  angle,  butts  down,  and 
are  completely  covered  over,  the  ends  of  the  scion 
being  at  least  3  inches  under  the  sand.  If  the  sand 
is  not  reasonably  moist,  it  should  be  sprinkled.  It  is 
essential  to  insure  a  good  callous  to  keep  the  sand 
moist.  Panels  of  shakes  should  be  made  to  cover 
each  bed  as  a  protection  from  both  sun  and  rain. 
Sand  is  a  great  absorber  of  heat  as  well  as  moisture, 
and  too  much  of  either  is  sure  to  produce  bad  results. 
As  soon  as  the  callous  is  well  developed  and  the  buds 
of  the  scion  have  commenced  to  swell,  the  cuttings 
should  be  planted  out.  As  a  rule,  a  callous  will  also 
appear  at  the  base  of  the  cutting  with  small  white 
rootlets  radiating  from  it. 

The  Nursery. — The  nursery  rows  are  made  4  feet 
apart  and  the  cuttings  are  set  2  to  3  inches  apart.  A 
dead  furrow  is  first  plowed  out  and  in  this  a  subsoiler 
drawn  by  a  large  team  of  horses  is  run  once  each 
way  to  a  depth  of  10  inches.  A  rope  is  next  stretched 
and  the  cuttings  are  set  along  the  line.  The  loose 
condition  of  the  soil  permits  the  workman  to  shove 
the  cuttings  into  the  ground  easily.  From  the  time 
the  cuttings  are  taken  from  the  callous  bed  until 
set  in  the  nursery  rows,  they  should  be  covered  up, 
and  exposed  as  little  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  are  in  place,  the  earth  is  hilled  around  them, 
the  top  of  the  scion  being  at  least  2  to  3  inches  from 
the  surface.  Water  is  now  run  along  the  row  on 
each  side  of  the  hill  to  settle  the  earth  and  close  up 
the  air  interstices.  Except  to  loosen  up  the  top  soil 
in  case  it  should  show  a  tendency  to  bake,  the  cut- 
tings should  not  be  molested.  These  vines  should  be 
irrigated  during  the  summer  season  when  necessary, 


but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  flood  the  top  soil 
covering  the  scions. 

In  August,  the  soil  is  plowed  away  first  and  that 
which  remains  is  removed  with  trowels.  By  this  time 
the  callous  will  be  fairly  well  hardened  up,  and  in  re 
moving  any  suckers  starting  from  the  cutting  and 
the  roots  from  the  scion,  there  is  not  much  danger  if 
ordinary  cars  are  used  in  the  graft  breaking  off.  A 
day  or  two  before  this  root  pruning  takes  place,  at 
least  one-half  of  the  growth  of  the  vine  should  be  cut 
off.  If  this  is  not  done,  should  many  roots  have 
started  from  the  scion,  the  vine  will  wilt  badly  and  it 
might  even  die,  the  roots  which  have  started  from 
the  resistant  not  having  developed  sufficiently  to  keep 
it  in  active  growth.  After  a  day's  exposure  the  soil 
is  again  cultivated  back  so  as  to  cover  the  union  of 
the  scion  and  stock  and  this  is  followed  by  an  irriga- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  remove  the  soil  again  in 
October,  for  roots  will  in  many  cases  start  out  again 
from  the  scion.  This  additional  work  is  probably  not 
necessary  in  cooler  climates,  but  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  dry  and  hot,  we  have  found  it  advisable  to 
cover  the  unions. 

Stock  Grafting. — In  stock  grafting,  the  dirt  is  first 
plowed  away  from  the  vines,  and  it  is  then  cleaned 
up  with  hoes.  The  tops  of  the  vines  are  cut  off  just 
below  the  crown.  Whip  grafts  are  used  where  the 
stock  is  of  medium  size,  and  the  larger  vines  are 
wedge  or  cleft  grafted.  It  is  out  of  the  question  in 
stock  grafting  to  have  the  scion  and  subject  the 
same  size.  Magnificent  vines  are  obtained  by  this 
method,  but  the  expense  of  growing  them,  as  can 
readily  be  inferred,  is  very  much  heavier.  The 
scions  are  tied  to  the  stock  with  waxed  twine,  but 
this  part  of  the  work  is  obviously  very  much  slower 
than  with  bench  grafts. 

As  soon  as  the  scions  are  set,  the  dirt  is  hilled 
around  them,  and  the  rows  are  irrigated  in  the  same 
manner  as  bench  grafted  cuttings.  Stock  grafting 
commences  with  us  in  the  interior  valley  about  the 
middle  of  February  and  the  work  should  be  completed 
before  the  vines  take  on  their  new  growth  in  the 
spring.  Numerous  suckers  start  out  from  the  rooted 
cutting,  and  these  should  be  pulled  out  from  time  to 
time,  otherwise  they  will  smother  out  the  scion.  The 
soil  covering  the  scion  is  not  taken  away  until 
August.  The  method  of  root  pruning  and  topping 
the  vines  is  the  same  as  is  followed  in  handling  the 
bench  grafted  cuttings.  The  growth  on  these  vines 
must  be  cut  away  at  least  four  times  during  the 
season,  otherwise  it  becomes  so  heavy  that  the  scion 
will  break  off  at  the  union. 

Unskilled  Grafters.  —  Before  going  further,  I 
wish  to  reiterate  the  statement  which  I  have  often 
made  verbally,  that  it  does  not  require  scientific 
grafters  to  do  this  work  successfully.  One  or  two 
experienced  men,  if  they  understand  the  principles  of 
grafting,  can  in  a  very  short  time  break  in  a  crew  to 
do  this  work.  We  had  a  crew  of  forty  men  engaged 
in  this  work,  one-half  of  them  grafting  and  the 
others  tying,  hoeing  the  soil  away  from  the  vines  and 
covering  them  up  afterwards.  The  men  grafting 
were  mostly  "Japs,"  and  not  over  four  of  them  had 
ever  grafted  before. 

Vineyard  Planting. — In  planting  our  vineyard, 
we  have  usually  loosened  up  the  soil  with  a  subsoiler 
to  a  depth  of  24  inches.  A  phenomenal  growth  has 
been  the  result,  and  even  in  the  higher  elevations 
where  the  soil  was  sandy  the  vines  have  grown 
thriftily  without  receiving  any  irrigation.  The  vines 
are  set  so  that  the  uniou  of  the  scion  and  stock  is 
about  level  with  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  the  dirt 
is  then  hilled  around  them,  leaving  one  bud  exposed. 
Before  planting,  all  lateral  roots  on  the  cutting  are 
taken  off,  and  the  roots  radiating  from  the  base  of 
the  cutting  are  shortened  in  to  3  inches.  The  top 
growth  is  shortened  in,  leaving  one  spur  with  two  or 
three  buds. 

After  the  vineyard  is  set,  redwood  stakes  \±  inches 
square  by  2  feet  long  are  driven  into  the  ground  1 
foot  deep  on  the  south  side  of  each  vine.  Under 
favorable  conditions,  vines  will  send  out  six  canes  or 
more,  which  will  make  a  growth  of  from  2  to  8  feet 
the  first  season,  and  some  of  the  canes  will  caliper 
almost  1  inch.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  soil  is 
drawn  away  from  the  vines,  the  suckers  from  the  re- 
sistants are  cut  off,  and  the  roots  from  the  scion  are 
also  removed.  A  shallow  basin  is  made  below  the 
union  and  this  prevents  any  new  roots  from  starting. 
The  entire  growth  of  the  vine  is  tied  to  the  stake, 
the  first  tie  being  made  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  the  other  rope  is  tied  close  to  the  top  of 
the  stake.  At  the  same  time,  the  top  growth  is 
shortened  in,  which  causes  the  shoots  to  become 
stocky.  The  following  winter  all  the  canes  except 
the  straightest  and  strongest  are  removed,  and  this 
one  is  cut  back  to  10  inches  from  the  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  crown  of  the  vine. 

Budding  Vines.  —  Vines  in  which  the  scion  has 
failed  to  grow,  and  where  the  resistant  has  sent  out 
a  lot  of  suckers,  are  thinned  out,  leaving  from  two  to 
three  canes.  As  soon  as  the  wood  in  the  cane  be- 
comes somewhat  hardened  up,  usually  in  the  early 
part  of  August,  from  one  to  two  buds  are  inserted  in 
each  cane.  The  buds  are  held  in  place  by  five-ply 
cotton  twine,  particular  pains  being  taken  to  see 
that  the  transverse  cut  is  fully  covered.  The  ordi- 
nary shield  method  of  budding  is  practiced,  the  same 
as  for  budding  fruit  trees,  with  the  exception  that 
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the  bud  is  cut  rather  thick — or  "fat",  as  it  is  termed 
by  the  trade. 

In  about  three  weeks  the  strings  should  be  cut  off, 
or  as  soon  as  they  become  partially  imbedded  in  the 
wood.  The  buds  will  remain  dormant  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Not  more  than  one  bud  should  be 
permitted  to  grow  on  a  cane,  and  four  weeks  after 
they  have  started  the  strongest  bud  on  the  heaviest 
cane  should  be  selected  and  the  other  canes  should  be 
cut  off.  As  soon  as  the  bud  has  made  a  growth  of  14 
inches  one-half  of  its  growth  should  be  cut  away,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  shoot  should  be  tied  to  a  stake. 
To  begin  with,  a  few  of  the  suckers  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  to  draw  up  the  sap.  In  stubbing  the  first  time 
the  cane  should  be  cut  off  at  least  2  inches  above  the 
bud.  As  soon  as  the  bud  has  developed  sufficiently 
it  is  stubbed  again,  using  strong,  well  sharpened 
pruning  shears.  The  cut  should  start  at  the  trans- 
verse cut  and  slope  downward  directly  opposite  the 
bud.  Within  a  short  time  the  bark  will  cover  this 
cut.  It  will  do  it  more  quickly  where  the  cut  is 
made  slanting  than  when  straight  across. 

Any  experienced  grower  can  not  but  help  appre- 
ciate the  great  advantage  of  budding  the  misses  the 
first  season,  rather  than  depend  on  'grafting  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  We  have  invariably  succeeded  in  get- 
ting 90%  of  our  buds — and  even  more — to  grow. 
French  authorities,  I  believe,  never  considered  it 
practical  to  bud  except  with  soft,  herbaceous  wood, 
and  in  our  first  attempts  to  bud  we  used  this  soft 
wood,  but  hardly  a  bud  stuck.  To  meet  with  the 
best  success,  both  the  budding  wood  and  the  stock 
should  be  lignified,  and,  above  all  things,  the  vine 
must  be  in  thrifty  condition,  the  bark  slipping  read- 
ily, or  the  buds  will  not  take.  Permit  me  to  say  here 
that  we  have  not  been  very  successful  in  budding 
Riparia,  and  the  only  reason  we  can  ascribe  for  this 
is  that  the  bark  is  extremely  thin.  Vines  in  which 
the  buds  have  failed  to  take  can  be  grafted  the  fol- 
lowing season. 

Advantages  of  Budding. — The  advantages  claimed 
for  budding  are  as  follows:  A  vine  can  be  budded 
several  times  during  the  season,  if  the  buds  fail  to 
take  the  first  time.  If  the  buds  fail  to  grow,  graft- 
ing may  be  resorted  to  the  following  winter.  There 
is  less  trouble  with  the  suckers,  and  one  point,  above 
all  others  is  that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  the  buds 
being  knocked  out  as  compared  with  grafted  vines. 
I  have  always  opposed  the  planting  of  resistants  in 
the  vineyard  and  grafting  them  over  the  following 
season.  It  is  practical  on  a  limited  scale,  and  now 
even  more  so  than  before,  since  budding  has  been  so 
successful.  I  would  recommend  the  vineyardist,  if 
he  prefers  to  grow  his  own  stock,  to  plant  his  cut- 
tings in  nursery  form  first,  for  in  the  long  run  it 
pays.  It  is  claimed  that  good  unions  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  Rupestris  after  two  years.  This  is  not  so 
with  budding,  for  if  the  buds  do  not  take  the  first 
season  the  suckers  can  be  budded  again  the  following 
year,  until  the  vine  is  finally  worked  over.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  start  a 
young  vine  in  an  old  vineyard,  but  this  rule  does  not 
apply  to  budding  the  canes  on  an  old  root. 


Notes  on  the  California  Vine  Disease. 


Prepared  by  Newton  B.  Pieuce,  pathologist  in  charge  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Laboratory  and  Plant  Improvement  Gardens  at  Santa  Ana, 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Viticultural  Club  at  St.  Helena. 

Few  Vitis  vinifera  varieties  of  grapes  are  able  to 
withstand  the  epidemic  development  of  the  California 
vine  disease.  The  hardiest  of  the  European  types 
usually  die  of  the  disease,  sooner  or  later,  when  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  an  infected  district.  The  excep- 
tions to  these  statements  are  few,  and  in  most  cases 
are  more  apparent  than  real — i.  e.,  a  vine  or  variety 
showing  much  hardiness  in  one  situation  may  clearly 
show  its  susceptibility  under  different  circumstances. 

Among  the  whole  list  of  cultivated  grape  varieties 
thus  far  studied  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
this  disease  in  its  epidemic  form,  the  Lenoir  grape  is 
most  resistant.  It  is  so  hardy  in  the  face  of  the 
malady  that  it  forms,  in  conjunction  with  its  blood 
relatives,  a  class  by  itself.  The  work  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  demonstrated 
this  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Vineyards  eight, 
sixteen  and  twenty-three  years  old  of  the  Lenoir 
grape  are  now  bearing  eight  tons  of  fruit  to  the  acre 
in  the  midst  of  the  earliest  infected  district  in  the 
State,  and  where  the  surrounding  vineyards,  tens  of 
thousands  acres  in  extent,  have  long  since  perished 

This  hardiness  of  the  Lenoir  has  been  observed 
since  the  first  studies  of  the  disease  by  the  writer — 
in  1889 — and  its  resistance,  then  noticed  in  the  in- 
fected center  of  southern  California,  has  since  been 
demonstrated  in  the  more  recently  infected  districts 
of  the  Sacramento  and  Santa  Clara  valleys.  While 
other  phases  of  this  difficult  problem  have  not  been 
lost  sight  of,  the  hardiness  of  the  Lenoir  grape  stands 
forth  to-day  as  the  most  encouraging  fact  secured, 
and  this  fact  has  been  made  and  will  be  continued  as 
a  leading  center  for  the  Department  investigations. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  grafting  experiments  with 
Lenoir  roots  have  been  instituted,  largely  through 
the  aid  of  growers,  and  these  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  Lenoir  root  will  materially  prolong 
the  life  of  a  tender  top  variety,  though  not  making 
such  top  immune.    The  reason  for  the  lack  of  perfect 


immunity  in  the  top  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
California  vine  disease  affects  all  parts  of  a  vine,  not 
simply  the  root  system,  as  with  phylloxera.  In  graft- 
ing a  tender  top  on  a  Lenoir  root  the  vineyardist 
produces,  approximately,  a  plant  representing  in 
resistance  the  sum  of  the  percentage  of  hardiness  of 
the  root  and  top  varieties  divided  by  two — or  practi- 
cally one-half  the  total  percentage  of  resistance  of 
the  two  varieties  united  in  the  new  plant  as  deter- 
mined when  they  are  growing  on  their  own  roots.  It 
is,  hence,  apparent  that  the  top  to  be  used  in  all 
grafting  work  looking  to  the  extending  of  the  life  of 
the  vine  in  the  presence  of  this  disease  should  be  of 
that  variety  having  the  highest  degree  of  resistance 
to  the  disease,  and  which  possesses  the  desired  quali- 
ties of  fruit  and  yield. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  such  hardy  and  other- 
wise satisfactory  types,  the  Department  recognized 
the  need  for  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  grapes 
possessing  the  requisite  qualities  for  top  graft. 
Hence  the  writer  has  been  hybridizing — and  will  con- 
tinue to  hybridize — the  Lenoir  with  all  classes  of 
wine,  table  and  other  varieties  and  species  of  grapes. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  develop,  by  breeding,  an 
entirely  new  family  of  grape  varieties,  each  of  which 
will  inherit  hardiness  through  direct  blood  relation- 
ship with  the  Lenoir.  Hundreds  of  these  hybrids  are 
now  growing  at  the  Plant  Improvement  Gardens  of 
the  Department  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal  ,  and  this  line  of 
work  is  being  expanded  as  rapidly  as  time,  means 
and  the  maturing  of  seedling  plants  and  grafts  will 
permit. 


THE  FIELD. 


Corn  Growing  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

We  have  mildly  protested  against  the  declaration 
that  the  Sacramento  valley  would  be  a  great  corn 
country,  though  admitting  that  there  were  some  corn 
lands  in  the  district  and  hoping  that  all  proposed  ex- 
periments should  be  made.  Mr.  W.  A.  Beard,  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Development  Association,  who 
has  taken  much  interest  in  the  proposition,  gives 
the  Sacramento  Union  his  opinion  of  the  present 
aspect  of  the  question. 

An  Expert  Corn  Man. — Mr.  Beard  accompanied 
Mr.  C.  L.  Hartley  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  A griculture  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
corn  fields  along  the  Feather  river  in  Yuba,  Sutter 
and  Butte  counties.  Mr.  Hartley  is  a  corn  expert, 
author  of  a  number  of  corn  bulletins  issued  by  the 
department,  and  his  mission  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley is  to  study  corn  culture  here,  with  a  view  to 
directing  future  experiments  which  may  be  con- 
ducted by  the  department. 

A  Corn  Committee. — The  visit  of  Mr.  Hartley  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association,  which  took  up  the  matter  of  corn 
culture  early  in  the  present  year,  appointing  a 
special  corn  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  R.  M. 
Green  of  Oroville,  Senator  Marshall  Diggs  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  W.  H.  Morrissey  of  Orland.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  asked  to  furnish  seed 
for  experimental  corn  culture,  and  did  so,  providing 
seed  for  seventy-three  selected  Sacramento  valley 
farmers. 

Mr.  Hartley  handled  the  matter  for  the  depart- 
ment, but  having  no  knowledge  of  conditions  here 
affecting  corn  culture,  was  unable  to  judge  what 
varieties  were  likely  to  do  best  here.  In  all  nearly 
twenty  varieties  were  sent,  and  after  carefully  in- 
specting the  results  Mr.  Hartley  will  be  able  to  bet- 
ter recommend  varieties. 

This  is  a  Corn  Country. — Mr.  Beard,  who  has 
acted  for  the  Association  committee,  believes  the  ex- 
perimental work  of  the  year  has  produced  very  valu- 
able results.  To  a  Union  reporter  he  said:  "  If  any 
one  tells  you  this  is  not  a  corn  country,  just  ask  him 
to  make  a  trip  over  the  river  bottom  lands  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  between  now  and  corn  gathering 
time.  Corn  not  only  can  be  grown  here,  but  it  is 
grown  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  over  a 
wide  range  of  country.  At  Central  House,  in  Butte 
county,  we  saw  a  field  of  200  acres.  This  was  the 
largest  single  field,  but  we  saw  altogether  many  hun- 
dred acres,  much  of  it  of  fine  promise.  Mr.  Hartley 
remarked  last  evening  that  in  every  instance,  so  far 
as  our  inspection  went,  where  the  proper  cultivation 
has  been  given  the  yield  of  corn  will  be  large. 

Not  an  Experiment  on  Lowlands. — "Corn  cul- 
ture is  not  an  experiment  on  the  lowlands.  Corn 
was  grown  extensively  years  ago  where  now  are 
orchards.  There  is  need  of  special  work,  however, 
in  developing  varieties  that  will  yield  the  best  re- 
turns in  these  lands.  Recent  experiments  in  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  other  corn  States  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  the  yield  of  corn  can  be  vastly  increased  by  sys- 
tematic and  intelligent  seed  selection.  Corn  is 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  improvement  by  this  simple 
means,  but  to  secure  the  best  results  the  work  must 
be  carried  on  by  experts. 

Of  Seed  Selection. — "It  is  noticeable  that  cur 
farmers  give  very  little  attention  to  seed  selection. 
Many  do  not  cultivate  sufficiently.  We  saw  fairly 
good  corn  where  the  Johnson  grass  was  thick  and 


almost  as  high  as  the  corn.  Under  these  condi- 
tions good  yields  are  reported  and  it  is  an  assured 
fact  that  with  proper  seed  from  carefully  developed 
varieties  the  growing  of  corn  on  river  bottom  lands 
in  this  State  may  be  made  very  much  more  profit- 
able. 

Upland  Corn  Proposition. — "Upland  corn  is  an- 
other proposition.  We  saw  some  fine  corn  growing 
on  irrigated  high  land  at  Elk  Grove.  We  saw  some 
near  Gridley  which  had  suffered  for  water  early  in 
the  season  but  which  Mr.  Hartley  pronounced  excel- 
lent, in  view  of  the  chance  it  had.  Further  experi- 
ment will  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  degree  of 
success  which  may  be  attained  in  growing  corn  on  a 
large  scale  on  high  land,  although  indications  are 
that  it  may  be  successfully  and  profitably  grown. 

Separate  Varieties  on  High  Land. — "Mr.  Hart- 
ley says  successful  corn  culture  on  the  high  lands  will 
require  development  of  separate  varieties  for  these 
lands.  He  considers  the  lowlands  better  adapted  to 
corn  culture.  Mr.  Hartley  says  further  that  vari- 
eties for  these  soils  and  this  climate  must  be  devel- 
oped here.  Corn  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  changes 
of  location.  A  corn  that  does  well  in  Kansas  and  be- 
comes a  record-breaking  producer  yields  but  an  ordi- 
nary crop  when  transferred  to  Washington,  and  vice 
versa.  Among  the  corns  sent  here  is  one  that  pro- 
duced last  year  107  bushels  per  acre.  This  seed 
came  from  the  field  that  produced  this  enormous 
yield.  It  is  not  expected  that  it  will  do  so  well  here, 
but  some  of  it  which  we  saw  promises  a  splendid 
crop. 

The  Cereal  Improvement  Station. — "One  of  the 
most  interesting  places  visited  was  the  Cereal  Im- 
provement Station  near  Yuba  City,  where  eighteen 
varieties  have  been  planted  on  what  is  now  dry  land. 
Very  few  of  these  corns  will  amount  to  anything,  but 
the  experiment  is  interesting  as  showing  those  vari- 
eties best  suited  to  grow  on  high  land  and  without 
irrigation.  I  was  especially  interested  in  two  or 
three  dwarf  varieties  from  Dakota,  which  are 
worthy  of  careful  trial  on  summer  fallowed  land. 
One  of  these  grows  scarcely  3  feet  high,  will  stand 
thick  planting  and  apparently  every  stalk  has  an 
ear.  Mr.  Hartley  told  me  this  would  stand  planting 
very  early  and  will  fully  mature  within  ninety  days. 

What  Might  Be  Done. — "It  occurred  to  me  that 
this  corn  planting  on  summer  fallowed  land  early  in 
the  spring  would  mature  nicely  before  the  dry  season 
is  far  advanced.  Pastured  by  hogs  it  would  make  a 
lot  of  pork  with  a  very  small  outlay  of  money  or 
labor,  provided  it  proved  as  successful  as  the  result 
at  the  Yuba  City  station,  where  it  was  planted  late, 
would  indicate. 

Corn  on  the  Bottom  Lands. — "Mr.  Hartley  finds 
that  corn  varieties  forwarded  by  him  and  planted  on 
our  river  bottom  lands  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
taller  than  in  their  native  homes.  He  says  this 
should  be  discouraged  and  this  extra  exuberance 
manifested  in  the  ear,  which  is  the  part  that  counts. 

Pleased  With  the  Interest  Taken. — "Mr.  Hart- 
ley expressed  himself  as  very  much  pleased  with  the 
interest  shown  by  the  Sacramento  valley  farmers 
who  are  growing  department  corn,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  us  in  future 
efforts  to  build  up  the  corn  growing  industry  here 
From  Marysville  he  has  gone  to  Chico  to  inspect  corn 
growing  of  the  Plant  Introduction  Garden  tract  and 
some  grown  by  farmers  in  that  vicinity.  He  will 
also  visit  Red  Bluff,  Corning,  Orland  and  Colusa  be- 
fore continuing  north  to  Portland  and  the  North- 
west." 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Seasonable  Advice. 

To  the  Editor: — The  successful  rearing  of  poultry 
is  dependent  upon  many  little  details,  and  as  the 
rearing  of  flocks  of  strong,  vigorous  birds  is  desirable 
among  farmers,  as  well  as  with  those  who  carry  on 
the  production  of  poultry  as  their  sole  business,  a 
look  at  some  of  these  small  things  as  attended  to  by 
the  specialist  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  make 
the  rearing  of  poultry  a  side  issue  of  the  general 
farm  products. 

Less  than  one-tenth  of  1%  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  maintain  flocks  of  pure-blooded  fowls, 
and  no  doubt  this  small  percentage  rearing  thorough- 
breds is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  overlooking  of 
the  "little  things." 

The  rearing  of  flocks  of  chickens  that  shall  be  uni- 
form in  color,  size  and  general  characteristics  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  one  who  keeps  one  dozen  or  one 
thousand  fowls  on  the  farm,  and  while  this  is  most 
quickly  and  easily  brought  about  by  the  introduction 
of  pure  blooded  stock  as  a  foundation,  good  results 
may  be  had  by  attention  to  one  of  these  small  things 
in  the  selection  of  the  birds  to  be  used  as  breeders 
the  following  season,  which  selection  should  be  made 
as  the  young  stock  matures  at  this  time,  and  partic- 
ular attention  be  given  them  to  insure  a  full  and 
healthy  growth. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  the  flock  of  young- 
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sters  should  be  rounded  up  before  the  cold  weather 
comes  on  and  the  pullets  separated  from  the  males 
and  given  a  run  to  themselves,  where  they  will  not 
be  annoyed  by  the  attentions  of  cockerels  running  at 
large.  Warm,  but  not  close,  housing  should  be  pro- 
vided and  such  food  given  as  shall  encourage  growth 
only,  and  not  egg  production,  for  while  early  laying 
may  be  encouraged  among  the  balance  of  the  flock 
destined  for  egg  production,  only  those  birds  to  be 
the  spring  breeders  should  be  held  back  somewhat 
when  inclined  to  lay,  that  they  may  come  into  the 
breeding  season  in  full  vigor,  and  not  in  low  condition 
from  constant  laying  through  the  winter  months. 

The  selection  of  desirable  females  from  a  flock  of 
common  or  mongrel  hens  is  at  best  chance  work,  but 
a  little  study  of  the  hens  that  are  known  to  be  good 
layers — and  the  women  folks  usually  can  tell  some  of 
these—  will  result  in  an  increased  egg  yield,  and  con- 
stant selection  from  year  to  year  will  in  a  short  time 
show  marked  improvement  in  the  flock  as  a  whole. 

Among  poultrymen  the  trap  nest  has  made  this 
selection  of  the  best  layers  a  simple  matter,  and  with 
the  mating  of  hens  so  selected  with  males  from  known 
layers  the  200  eggs  per  year  hen  has  come  to  be  com- 
mon among  the  best  flock  of  fanciers  of  the  country. 

Utility  being  first  and  foremost,  the  eggs  are  the 
first  consideration,  and  as  uniformity  in  color  is  the 
next  step  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  de- 
sired blood  for  this  result,  which  can  best  be  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  of  a  thoroughbred  male  of 
the  kind  that  seems  most  desirable  to  the  owner  of 
the  flock  that  is  undergoing  transformation. 

Breeders  of  thoroughbred  poultry  have  every  sea 
son  male  birds  that,  while  lacking  in  some  minor 
point  as  exhibition  stock,  have  all  the  necessary 
requirements  for  crossing  to  improve  the  flock  of 
mongrels,  and  these  can  be  bought  at  a  small  cost, 
usually  from  $2  and  upward,  from  the  yards  of  rep- 
utable breeders  who  reserve  these  for  the  purpose 
mentioned. 

This  is  the  cheap  way  of  improving  the  flocks  so 
common  on  many  farms  to  day,  and  would  in  many 
instances  be  considered  extravagance,  perhaps,  by 
the  head  of  the  house,  but  the  results  would  be  grati- 
fying, to  say  the  least,  and  the  added  revenue  would 
make  it  easier  to  make  greater  headway  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  small  pen  of  breeders  of  the  kind  one  fan- 
cied from  the  proceeds  of  the  greater  number  of  eggs 
sold  as  the  result  of  the  little  things  done  with  the 
old  flock. 

Despite  the  fact  of  every  one  "knowing  how  to 
raise  chickens,"  as  they  suppose,  there  is  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  business  that  must  be  gained  before 
the  greatest  success  can  be  had.  The  questions  of 
feeds,  housing,  mating,  etc.,  are  ones  well  worth  the 
study  of  any  one  who  maintains  even  a  small  flock. 

Dairies  producing  the  best  and  most  butter  for  the 
number  of  cows  kept  are  owned  by  men  who  have 
made  a  study  of  feeding  and  breeding,  and  the  poul- 
tryman  who  markets  the  most  and  best  eggs  is  in  the 
same  class,  and  both  are  students  all  the  time,  im- 
proving each  season  upon  the  output  of  the  previous 
year.  Journals  devoted  wholly  to  the  poultry  indus- 
try are  numerous  and  cost  but  little,  and  every 
owner  of  a  flock  should  have  at  least  one  in  the  house 
each  month,  as  they  are  issued,  treating  upon  the 
best  methods  for  all  branches  of  the  business  and 
helpful  in  the  care  of  the  fowls  in  many  ways. 

Market  all  the  cockerels  as  soon  as  large  enough, 
giving  the  additional  room  thus  gained  to  the  pullets 
to  enjoy  themselves  in,  and  remembering  that  the 
broilers  and  fryers  marketed  at  this  time  are  worth 
as  much  as  when  full  grown,  and  are  well  out  of  the 
way,  as  the  hens  lay  better  without  than  with  the 
males,  and  the  eggs  are  better  and  the  liability  of 
uncertain  ones  going  to  market  greatly  lessened. 

Agnews,  Santa  Clara  Co.         W.  S.  Sullivan. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Sewage  Irrigation  at  Pasadena. 


That  a  sewer  system  can  be  and  is  being  operated 
without  expense  to  a  city,  and  not  only  that,  but 
bring  in  a  handsome  profit  as  well,  may  read  like  a 
fairy  tale,  says  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  but  it  is  be- 
ing done  to-day  in  a  California  city,  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  sewered  cities  in  this 
country.  Ever  since  science  has  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  cleanliness  as  a  means  of  keeping  down 
the  mortality  ratio  in  our  cities  the  question  of  sew- 
age disposal  has  been  a  problem  perplexing  in  a  de- 
gree second  only  to  that  of  providing  a  water  system. 
If  the  city  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  swift,  over- 
flowing stream  this  question  is  simplified  greatly,  but 
if  it  springs  up  inland,  as  many  of  our  Western  cities 
do,  with  no  streams  near  enough  to  be  utilized  as 
outfalls  for  the  sewage,  then  the  problem  becomes 
one  of  utmost  complexity.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
cities  of  tropical  or  semi-tropical  climates,  for  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  they  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  There  are  three  alternatives:  The  sewage 
may  be  burned,  a  process  alike  wasteful  and  expen- 
sive; it  may  be  converted  into  fertilizer,  a  process 
far  from  satisfactory;  or  nature,  in  the  form  of  earth 
and  sunshine,  may  be  called  upon  to  destroy  the  dis- 
ease germs  which  lurk  in  the  cast-off  mass,  and  con- 
vert it  into  plant  food  to  be  utilized  on  the  spot.  It 


is  the  latter,  when  the  requisite  quality  of  soil  and 
quantity  of  sunlight  can  be  secured,  that  is  coming  to 
the  front,  not  only  as  an  efficient,  but  as  a  profitable 
means  of  sewage  disposal. 

The  Beginning. — In  1887  the  city  of  Pasadena, 
situated  9  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  being  too  far  in- 
land to  secure  an  outlet  for  its  sewage,  purchased 
300  acres  of  unimproved  land,  and  thought  to  try  the 
experiment  of  disposing  of  its  sewage  by  means  of 
cultivating  it  into  the  soil.  Then  protests  began  to 
arrive  from  neighboring  property  owners,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  village  of  Alhambra,  through  which 
the  outfall  sewer  must  pass.  Even  many  prominent 
citizens  ridiculed  the  idea  as  folly.  In  the  end  the 
city  won,  after  one  of  the  most  bitterly  contested 
civil  suits  ever  witnessed  in  southern  California,  and 
in  1892  the  outfall  sewer  to  the  farm  was  finally  com- 
pleted. The  outfall  is  of  salt-glazed  vitrified  pipe, 
varying  from  16  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  grade,  which  ranges  from  1  foot  to  3.51 
feet  per  100  feet,  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  the 
sewage  from  a  city  of  20,000  people,  and  will  be  large 
enough  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Farm. — The  farm  is  4£  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  in  the  long  journey  papers  and  nearly 
all  solids  are  dissolved,  and  those  which  are  not,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  rags,  coffee  grounds  and  corks,  are 
taken  out  at  the  settling  tanks  located  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  farm.  The  sewage,  which  varies  in 
color  from  nearly  clear  in  the  morning  to  a  soapy 
appearance  in  the  afternoon,  is  distributed  through- 
out the  farm  by  two  12  inch  pipe  lines,  having  outlets 
every  400  or  500  feet,  controlled  by  gates.  By  means 
of  these  outlets  the  sewage,  which  in  the  summer 
months  fill  the  two-fold  purpose  of  fertilization  and 
irrigation,  can  be  taken  out  and  distributed  as  needed 
by  means  of  head  ditches  with  laterals  from  2  to  6 
feet  apart.  Nothing  is  grown  for  food  which  in  any 
way  can  come  in  contact  with  the  raw  sewage,  but 
quantities  of  barley  and  wheat  hay.  pumpkins,  corn 
and  walnuts  are  grown,  there  being  117  acres  of 
walnuts.  Alfalfa  was  formerly  grown,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  a  matted  low-growing  crop  it  pro- 
duced unsatisfactory  conditions,  although  the  yield 
was  extraordinary. 

Deodorized.  —  To  one  who  has  given  but  little 
thought  to  this  method  of  sewage  disposal  it  may 
seem  impossible  that  odors  can  be  kept  down,  but 
surprising  as  it  may  seem,  one  can  usually  approach 
the  streams  and  stand  on  their  very  edge  without 
realizing  that  they  are  sewage.  The  secret  of  the 
farm's  success  from  a  sanitary  point  is  the  dry  cli- 
mate and  abundant  sunshine  of  the  locality,  and  the 
thorough  and  constant  cultivation  to  which  the  farm 
is  subjected.  The  sewage  is  allowed  to  run  upon  an 
area  from  four  to  ten  days,  depending  upon  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
dry  to  work  it  is  thoroughly  cultivated  or  plowed. 
A  thorough  stirring  of  the  soil  only  is  necessary. 
During  the  summer  the  sewage  is  used  in  the  open 
fields,  experience  showing  that  it  is  unwise  unduly  to 
saturate  the  ground  while  the  trees  are  in  foliage, 
as  a  heavy  wind  might  uproot  them.  About  Decem- 
ber 1  the  sewage  is  turned  into  the  groves,  where  it 
is  kept  until  the  leaves  begin  to  come  out  in  April. 
Usually  the  117  acres  will  easily  take  care  of  the 
winter  supply,  but  during  excessively  wet  seasons  it 
is  used  on  other  parts  of  the  farm,  or  the  neighbors 
take  it,  an  opportunity  of  which  they  eagerly  avail 
themselves.  Unless  the  season  is  an  excessively  wet 
one,  only  one  man  is  required  to  care  for  the  sewage, 
and  then  only  in  the  daytime,  he  being  able  so  to  ar- 
range the  flow  during  the  day  that  it  will  care  for 
itself  at  night.  Other  than  the  caretaker  the  farm 
requires  but  little  more  labor  than  an  ordinary  farm, 
and  on  account  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  sewage 
the  crops  are  abundant. 

The  Produce.— Last  season  there  were  produced 
56,625  pounds  of  walnuts  at  11  cents  per  pound;  304 
tons  of  hay  at  $15  per  ton;  1500  bushels  of  corn  at 
$1.35  per  hundred,  and  275  tons  of  pumpkins  at  $2.50 
per  ton.  The  farm  furnishes  the  hay  and  grain  used 
by  the  fire  and  street  departments. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Tuberculosis  and  City  Milk  Supply. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Ward  who  has  charge  of  the  bacterio- 
logical and  veterinary  work  at  the  State  University 
furnishes  for  publication  the  following  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  tuberculosis  question  in  its  relation  to 
the  milk  supply  of  towns  and  cities: 

Milk,  a  food  consumed  in  the  raw  state  in  large 
quantities  by  so  many  individuals,  occupies  a  particu- 
larly important  and  unique  position  among  the  foods 
of  man.  The  importance  of  a  pure  milk  supply  is 
equalled  only  by  a  pure  water  supply  for  both  are 
consumed  without  heating,  a  process  which  of  course 
kills  off  the  germs  of  disease.  The  particular  atten- 
tion which  is  paid  to  the  milk  supply  by  health  officers 
charged  with  preventing  disease  is  therefore  justifi- 
able, but  such  interferences  always  excite  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  dairymen  who  sometimes  forget,  or  fail  to 
recognize,  their  responsibility.  For  the  past  four 
years  health  officers,  boards  of  health  and  city  councils 


have  allowed  to  lie  dormant  regulations  looking  to- 
wards preventing  the  dissemination  of  tuberculosis 
from  cattle  to  man.  This  was  done  largely  in  order 
that  further  evidence  about  the  danger  of  such  trans- 
mission of  disease  should  be  brought  out.  This  has 
been  done,  and  now  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  their  milk  be  free  from  the  germs  of  tuberculosis, 
not  only  because  such  milk  is  abhorrent,  but  also 
because  the  disease  in  the  cow  and  man  is  identical. 

I  would  have  it  understood  that  I  fully  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  the  tuberculosis  problem.  Move- 
ments for  improvement  temporarily  disturb  property 
rights  and  time  honored  economic  conditions.  Con- 
sequently there  are  around  numerous  antagonisms 
due  to  skepticism,  pardonable  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

The  dairymen  are  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the 
existence  of  tuberculosis  in  their  herds  and  are  not 
at  all  alarmed  by  its  presence.  It  is  such  a  common 
matter  to  weed  out  a  cow  that  has  become  run  down 
from  the  disease  that  they  do  not  notice  it,  and  in  fact 
simply  regard  it  as  one  of  the  expenses  of  their  busi- 
ness. They  do  not  understand  that  such  leaks  can 
be  stopped  and  do  not  wish  to  because  of  the  heavy 
initial  expense  incurred  by  so  doing.  I  recognize  well 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  financial  matter  to  conduct 
the  dairy  business  for  the  next  few  years  on  the  basis 
of  tuberculosis-free  cows.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact, 
however,  that  dairymen  do  not  realize  that  the  heavy 
initial  expense  will  secure  them  immunity  in  the  future 
from  loss  by  the  disease.  They  do  not  realize  the 
nature  of  an  infectious  disease  and  shudder  at  the 
price  for  freedom  from  the  loss  occasioned  thereby. 

Any  attempt  to  keep  a  herd  of  cows  free  from 
tuberculosis  will  utterly  fail  unless  cows  are  bought 
subject  to  their  passing  the  tuberculin  test  success- 
fully. Dairymen  complain  that  they  cannot  so  pur- 
chase cows,  but  it  can  be  done  if  all  insist  on  it.  The 
day  will  come  when  the  health  of  a  cow  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  a  valuation  is  placed  upon 
her.  The  fact  that  the  general  appearance  of  a  cow 
furnishes  almost  no  information  about  her  condition 
with  respect  to  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  is  not 
recognized  by  dairymen.  The  necessity  for  the  use  of 
the  tuberculin  test  is  a  new  idea  to  dairymen  and  its 
value  is  not  generally  appreciated  by  them. 

In  localities  where  the  tuberculin  test  is  applied  to 
the*cow  in  the  interest  of  public  health  for  the  first 
time  it  is  quite  fair  that  the  public,  that  is,  the  State 
and  county  together,  should  share  with  the  owner  the 
loss  occasioned  by  compulsory  slaughter  of  condemned 
ones.  I  regard  this  as  merely  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  owner  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
tuberculosis  may  be  regarded  as  innocent  and  entitled 
to  recompense.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Berkeley  ordinance  does  not  dictate  the 
disposal  of  the  animals  reacting  to  the  tuberculin  test. 
It  simply  provides  that  only  clean  milk  from  healthy 
cows  shall  be  sold.  Dairymen  are  given  the  alter- 
native of  disposing  of  diseased  cows  or  not  selling  milk 
in  the  town.  The  identification  system  employed  by 
the  veterinary  inspectors  permits  the  ready  identi- 
fication of  condemned  animals. 

Some  States  in  the  East  fought  tuberculosis  by  com- 
pulsory slaughter  with  indemnity  to  owners,  but  the 
problem  in  many  cases  is  so  enormous  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  sufficient  appropriations  of  funds  to 
successfully  combat  the  disease.  Such  measures  can- 
not be  continuously  carried  out,  and  the  owner  must 
eventually  come  to  a  realization  of  his  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  of  keeping  his  herd  free 
from  tuberculosis.  The  fact  that  dairymen  com- 
placently view  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  the  most 
destructive  cattle  disease,  and  oppose  all  measures 
looking  to  the  eradication  of  the  disease  is  astonishing. 
That  they  have  no  desire  to  undertake  measures  of 
eradication  on  their  own  accord  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  failure  to  appreciate  what  an  infectious  disease 
really  is. 

From  conversation  I  have  learned  that  many  dairy- 
men would  be  perfectly  willing  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  health  officers,  but 
they  feel  that  the  prevailing  price  of  milk  is  not  high 
enough  and  that  the  public  should  pay  for  higher  milk. 
I  shall  not  dispute  this  point.  It  may  be  true  for  the 
first  year  or  two  while  the  heavy  losses  are  occurring, 
due  to  a  reorganization  of  the  business  on  the  basis  of 
a  healthy  herd. 

Should  the  Retail  Milkmen's  Association  of  Alameda 
county  raise  the  price  of  milk  in  Berkeley,  for  instance, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  submit  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  the  controversy  could  be  settled.  It 
is  obvious  enough  though  that  all  dairymen  that  might 
ship  milk  into  Berkeley  could  not  be  induced  to  join 
in  such  an  agreement.  Such  individuals  would  at- 
tempt to  sell  milk  from  diseased  cows  at  a  cheaper 
price,  and  undoubtedly  would  do  a  thriving  business 
for  the  public  demands  cheap  milk.  Unless  it  is  pos- 
sible to  enforce  an  ordinance  preventing  unlicensed 
milk  vendors  from  carrying  on  their  business  it  would 
be  worse  than  useless  for  the  Retail  Milkmen's  Asso- 
ciation to  raise  the  price  of  milk.  Another  argument 
against  such  a  course  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the 
personnel  of  the  boards  of  health,  health  officers  and 
city  councils  is  changing  and  therefore  different 
degrees  of  activity  in  the  enforcement  of  milk  sanitary 
ordinances  are  bound  to  occur.  It  seems  to  me  that 
health  officers  at  present  engaged  in  such  crusades 
should  not  regard  the  possibility  of  cessation  of  activ- 
ities, but  should  go  ahead  as  if  the  matter  were  to  be 
carried  out  right  for  all  time. 
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Corn  Growing  Experiments.  — 
Gridley  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug. 
17:  C.  P.  Hartley,  Assistant  Physiologist 
of  the  plant-growing  laboratory  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  W.  A. 
Beard,  Secretary  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley Development  Association,  are  making 
a  tour  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  during 
which  Mr.  Hartley  is  inspecting  the  corn 
planted  by  various  farmers  throughout 
the  valley  from  seed  furnished  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  last  spring.  The 
object  in  making  the  experiments  was  to 
determine  the  best  varieties  of  corn  for 
the  valleys  of  California,  and  nearly  all 
of  those  to  whom  seed  was  sent  planted  it. 
Among  those  in  this  vicinity  who  have 
experimental  plants  of  Government  corn 
are  George  Thresher,  A.  D.  Cutts,  Thos. 
Cox  and  C.  W.  Thresher  of  Gridley;  J.  S. 
Hutchins,  E.  J.  Robinson  and  E.  J.  Ellis, 
superintendent  of  the  Friesleben  ranch,  of 
Central  House;  C.  Seiber  of  Marysville; 
A.  Sweetzer  and  V.  Gianelli  of  Honcut. 
Several  of  the  ranches  were  visited  and 
Mr.  Hartley  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  results  obtained. 

Almond  Crop. — Preparations  are  un- 
der way  for  beginning  to  care  for  the 
almond  crop.  The  Bidwell  crop  consists 
this  season  of  sixty  tons  and  work  will 
start  Thursday.  The  power  huller  is 
being  put  in  order  and  will  be  operated 
under  the  supervision  of  Walter  Reed  of 
Davisville.  The  nuts  this  season  are  of 
fine  quality  and  run  quite  evenly,  and 
with  a  moderate  crop  at  a  fair  turn  on 
acreage  will  be  good. 

I. <>s  Angeles. 

Large  Citrus  Crop  op  Southern 
California. — Los  Angeles  dispatch  to 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Aug.  16:  With 
the  citrus  fruit  in  excess  of  35,000  cars, 
southern  California  is  confronted  with  a 
record-breaking  season  next  year.  The 
current  year  ends  October  31st,  with  ship- 
ments that  will  aggregate  more  than  30,- 
000  cars,  according  to  official  estimates. 
The  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange 
will  have  distributed  $7,000,000  to  growers 
this  year  for  fruit  shipped  for  its  mem- 
bers. Indications  are  that  next  season 
will  break  the  record  from  5000  to  10,000 
cars,  as  the  present  season  is  doing  by 
3000  cars.  How  to  handle  this  enormous 
tonnage  is  the  problem  that  confronts 
carrying  lines,  each  of  which  has  taken 
time  by  the  forelock  in  order  not  to  be 
caught  napping.  The  Santa  Fe  has  just 
placed  orders  for  10,000  additional  refrig- 
erators to  be  delivered  on  emergency,  and 
additional  cars  will  be  ordered  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  turned  out.  The  Southern 
Pacific  is  depending  upon  the  Armour 
Co.,  with  whom  it  has  contracts  to  take 
care  of  its  interests.  The  Clark  road  has 
similar  arrangements  with  the  Armours. 

Lake. 

Bartlett  Pears. — Clear  Lake  Press, 
Aug.  19:  The  Bartlett  pear  crop  near 
Lakeport  is  fairly  good  this  season, 
and  picking  and  packing  have  al- 
ready been  going  on  for  several  days  in  a 
desultory  manner.  It  is  expected  that 
hauling  to  Hopland  will  begin  in  earnest 
next  Monday  and  continue  steadily  so  long 
as  the  pears  last. 

Mendocino. 

Price  for  Hop  Picking. — Dispatch- 
Democrat,  Aug.  18:  At  the  hop  grow- 
er's meeting  last  Saturday  the  old  rate  of 
$1  per  100  pounds  for  picking  was  agreed 
upon,  subject  to  the  usual  rules  and  con- 
ditions. It  is  expected  that  picking  will 
begin  about  September  1.  A  few  yards 
may  be  ready  before  that  date. 

Merced. 

Sweet  Potato  Crop. — Modesto  Her- 
ald, Aug.  17:  Sweet  potato  harvesting 
and  shipping  is  now  under  way  in  Merced 
county.  The  output  is  being  handled  for 
the  most  part  by  the  California  Vegetable 
Union,  as  agent  for  the  Merced  &  Turlock 
Sweet  Potato  Growers'  Association.  The 
quality  and  the  yield  promise  well,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  output  of  the  dis- 
trict this  season  will  be  between  700  and 
1000  cars.  Last  week  five  cars  were 
shipped,  and  the  same  number  will  be 
shipped  this  week.  The  small  lots, 
shipped  in  crates,  so  far  amount  to  three 
or  four  cars. 

Riverside. 

Perris  Valley  Wheat  Yield.— San 
Bernardino  Sun,  Aug.  19:  E.  D.  Roberts 
and  H.  E.  Harris,  of  San  Bernadino  and 
W.  W.  Wilcox  and  E.  J.  Eisenmeyer,  of 
Colton,  the  latter  representing  the  Globe 
mills,  who  recently  went  through  the 
Perris  valley,  where  the  harvest  is  now 
at  its  height,  report  that  the  acreage  is 
immense,  and  some  of  the  harvesting  out- 
fits have  as  much  as  fifty  days'  work 
ahead  of  them,  which  will  carry  the 
harvest  season  well  past  October.  The 


yield  per  acre  is  not  so  heavy  as  had  been 
expected  and  proves  to  be  a  little  uneven, 
some  fields  running  much  heavier  than 
others.  But  the  acreage  is  so  far  beyond 
anything  before  seeded  in  the  Perris 
country,  that  the  yield  in  sacks  will  ex- 
ceed all  records.  It  is  stated  that  over 
500,000  empty  sacks  have  been  sold  the 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  for  their  grain, 
and,  roughly  speaking,  a  sack  of  grain 
means  a  dollar.  The  Globe  milling  people 
have  built  a  warehouse  near  Perris,  in 
which  to  store  grain,  and  at  present  there 
are  thousands  of  sacks  of  grain  piled  in 
the  fields.  Mr.  Roberts  told  of  one  pile  in 
which  there  were  12,000  sacks  stacked  up. 

San  Joaquin. 

Report  on  Grapes.— Lodi  Herald, 
Aug.  19:  J.  W.  Dougherty  has  made 
a  careful  examination  of  the  vineyards  in 
the  Lodi  district  and  reports  that  the 
wine  variety  of  grapes  will  yield  half  a 
crop:  excepting  the  white  wine  variety, 
which  he  estimates  will  give  possibly  a 
yield  of  75%  on  an  average.  The  Tokay 
grapes  are  injured  somewhat  by  the  heat 
and  mildew  and  the  shortage  will  not  be 
so  pronounced. 

New  Fruit  Shipping  System.— 
Lodi  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug. 
19:  A  new  departure  in  shipping  fresh 
fruits  to  Eastern  markets  is  to  bo  tried 
here  to-day  when  J.  A.  Anderson  will 
ship  a  carload  of  Tokay  grapes  to  New 
York  in  a  new  car  of  the  "  Clothel  "  sys- 
tem. This  new  arrangement  does  away 
with  ice,  a  mechanical  arrangement, 
operated  by  a  chain  to  the  car  axle, 
furnishing  better  and  much  cheaper  re- 
frigeration than  ice.  When  the  car  is  de- 
layed, a  kerosene  engine  furnishes  power 
to  drive  the  mechanism.  It  is  also  stated 
that  this  car  can  be  loaded  with  ordinary 
merchandise  on  the  return  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  thereby  a  big  saving  is  af- 
fected. Local  growers  are  awaiting  with 
interest  the  result  of  the  trial  trip. 

8an  Mateo. 

Crop  Conditions. — San  Mateo  dis- 
patch to  Call,  Aug.  17:  An  official  re- 
port of  crop  conditions,  submitted  by  the 
local  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
for  the  district  about  San  Mateo,  shows 
a  poorer  prospect  than  any  in  many  years. 
The  report  recites  that  the  leading  pro- 
ducts are  hay,  milk  and  grain.  The  crop 
of  hay  will  be  of  average  quantity,  but  it 
will  be  of  a  very  poor  quality,  a  fact  due 
to  the  late  spring  rains,  which  produced 
rust.  About  2000  acres  will  be  turned  to 
hay,  yielding  4000  tons.  The  grain  crop 
will  consist  almost  entirely  of  barley.  The 
product  will  be  only  about  half  as  large 
as  last  season.  Three  thousand  acres  un- 
der cultivation  will  produce  about  250 
tons.  The  milk  shipments  will  equal 
those  of  last  year  and  will  consist  of  about 
1800  tons.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
report  deals  exclusively  with  agricultural 
and  food  products  and  says  nothing  of  the 
flower  industry,  in  which  this  part  of  San 
Mateo  county  is  largely  and  profitably  in- 
terested. 

Santa  Clara. 

Black  Scale  Parasite.— San  Jose 
Herald,  Aug.  17:  Dudley  Moulton,  county 
entomologist,  went  to  Los  Angeles 
county  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting colonies  of  scutellista,  the  parasite 
that  preys  on  the  black  scale  that  attacks 
olive  trees  in  particular,  and  other  kinds 
in  general.  About  two  years  ago  Mr. 
Ehrhorn  established  several  colonies  of 
scutellista  in  this  valley,  but  for  some  rea- 
son the  parasite  did  not  flourish,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  black  scale  is  flour- 
ishing almost  without  hindrance.  Mr. 
Moulton  has  been  examining  the  orchards 
for  some  weeks,  but  has  been  unable  to 
get  thriving  colonies  in  this  county,  and 
his  visit  to  Los  Angeles  was  made  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  scutellista  in  large  num- 
bers. The  parasite  looks  like  a  small 
fly.  It  preys  upon  the  scale  by  deposit- 
ing its  eggs  in  the  scale.  When  the  eggs 
hatch  the  grub  feeds  on  the  scale  and 
practically  eats  its  way  out.  The  para- 
site has  proved  its  ability  to  remove  the 
scale,  and  Mr.  Moulton  is  assured  that  if 
he  can  obtain  scutellista  in  sufficiently 
large  numbers  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
eliminate  to  a  large  extent  the  enemy  of 
the  olive. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Early  Apples. — Watsonville  Regis- 
ter, Aug.  20  :  Local  fruit  packers  are 
preparing  for  a  long  and  prosperous  sea- 
son. The  work  of  picking  and  packing 
Gravenstein  apples  is  well  under  way  and 
several  carloads  of  this  fruit  have  been 
shipped  out  this  week,  including  one  car- 
load for  New  York.  It  is  still  too  early  to 
harvest  Bellefleurs,  experience  having 
proved  that  it  is  detrimental  to  this  vari- 
ety of  apples  to  pick  it  before  it  is  fairly 
matured.  The  Bellefleur  crop  is  making 
a  splendid  showing  in  the  Pajaro  valley 
this  year.  The  fruit  will  begin  to  move 
in  earnest  about  the  middle  of  September. 
There  has  been  a  brisk  demand  for  fall 
pippins  and  other  early  apples,  a  quantity 


of  which  has  been  shipped  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

Solano. 

Bartlett  Pear  Season  Over. — Sui- 
sun  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union, 
Aug.  18 :  This  week  practically  closes 
the  shipment  of  the  Bartlett  pear  crop 
from  Suisun  valley  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. While  the  crop  has  been  lighter 
than  in  former  years,  the  prices  have 
been  higher  and  the  growers  are  credited 
with  a  profitable  season.  About  250  car- 
loads of  pears  have  been  shipped  from 
this  point  this  season,  which  is  probably 
100  carloads  short  of  the  normal  output. 
Shipments  from  now  on  will  be  confined 
to  late  peaches.  The  dried  fruit  houses 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  season. 
Prices  for  the  latter  are  satisfactory,  and 
taken  altogether,  the  fruit  growers  of  this 
section  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
outcome  of  the  present  season. 

Sonoma. 

Making  Big  Winery  Improve- 
ments.— Healdsburg  Enterprise,  Aug.  19: 
William  Lehn,  the  wineryman  of  Forest- 
ville,  is  making  some  improvements  in  his 
winery.  He  expects  to  add  about  90,000 
gallons  to  his  cooperage,  together  with  a 
modern  still  and  a  large  hydraulic  wine 
press.  Mr.  Lehn  is  also  building  an  an- 
nex to  his  present  winery  which  will 
cover  a  space  of  37x130  feet  and  will  givo 
him  considerably  more  much-needed  floor 
space. 

Twelve  Thousand  Acres  to  be 
Put  Under  Cultivation. — Healdsburg 
Enterprise,  Aug.  19:  Joseph  Keechler, 
manager  of  the  Jones  ranch  south  of 
Sonoma,  has  decided  to  break  up  800  or 
1000  acres  more  of  reclaimed  land  for  seed- 
ing next  year  and  for  the  purpose  $3500 
was  expended  this  week  for  line  horses 
and  an  extra  force  of  men  will  be  put  to 
work.  At  present  there  are  about  5000 
acres  being  utilized  on  the  Jones  ranch, 
but  it  is  calculated  to  bring  the  entire 
12,000-acre  tract  under  cultivation  in 
time. 

Sutter. 

Fruit  Packing. —  Sutter  Farmer, 
Aug.  18:  While  there  has  been  some 
packing  going  on  at  the  Rosenberg  Bros, 
big  house  here,  the  season's  work  will  open 
up  in  about  ten  days  and  a  large  force  will 
be  employed.  Dried  fruit,  raisins  and  figs 
will  be  the  principal  products  handled. 
The  fig  crop  promises  to  be  large  this  sea- 
son and  will  be  ready  for  packing  in  ten 
days  or  two  weeks. 

Grapes  Being  Shipped. — The  ship- 
ments of  Thompson  Seedless  grapes  to 
the  city  markets  are  now  going  forward 
and  by  next  week  most  of  the  growers 
will  be  sending  large  lots  down.  Cars  are 
being  side-tracked  here  daily  to  receive  the 
shipments.  From  all  reports  the  returns 
are  satisfactory. 

Almond  Harvest  Commenced. — 
Some  of  the  almond  growers  in  this 
county  have  commenced  harvesting  their 
almonds,  but  the  nuts  in  most  of  the 
orchards  will  not  be  ripe  enough  to  gather 
for  another  week  yet.  The  crop  will 
probably  fall  short  of  the  first  estimates. 

Stanislaus. 

Products  of  Orchard  $9000.— Oak- 
dale  Leader,  Aug.  18:  D.  S.  Stuart  of 
Langworth  sold  to  Castle  Bros,  of  Sacra- 
mento his  crop  of  dried  peaches  and 
almonds  in  the  early  part  of  the  week. 
The  output  of  Mr.  Stuart's  crop  of  dried 
peaches  was  about  thirty-five  tons,  for 
which  he  realized  8]  cents  per  pound,  or 
$165  per  ton,  aggregating  $5775.  The 
yield  of  his  almond  crop  was  seventeen 
tons,  for  which  he  was  paid  9\  cents  per 
pound,  or  $185  per  ton,  aggregating  $3145. 
Mr.  Stuart  is  highly  pleased  with  the 
results,  having  realized  a  handsome  profit 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  preparing  the 
crops  for  the  market.  In  this  off  year  for 
the  production  of  wheat,  the  chief  com- 
modity in  this  locality,  $9000,  approxi- 
mately, from  one  single  sale  speaks  well 
for  the  fruit  and  nut  industries  as  money 
producing  crops.  In  addition  to  the 
large  sale  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Stuart 
sold  dried  apricots  and  green  fruits  earlier 
in  the  season  aggregating  $700. 

Tehama. 

Shipping  Cattle  and  Hogs. — Red 
Bluff  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  16: 
The  shipments  of  stock  from  Red  Bluff 
have  commenced.  In  addition  to  the 
scattering  carload  lots  of  the  past  few 
days,  to-day  a  number  of  carloads  of  stock 
left  for  different  points.  Six  carloads 
were  shipped  by  Joe  Casale — three  of 
hogs  and  three  of  beef  steers.  J.  Davis 
also  shipped  three  carloads  of  prime  steers 
to  the  San  Francisco  market.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  A.  L.  Brown  billed  out  four 
carloads  of  mutton  sheep,  two  of  which 
went  to  Redding  and  two  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Hop  Picking.—  Tehama  special  to  Sac- 
ramento Bee,  Aug.  16:  Hop  picking  will 
soon  commence  on  tho  A.  Clemens  Horst 


Co.'s  hop  ranch,  2  miles  from  Tehama. 
This  is  the  first  crop  which  the  vines 
have  borne,  they  having  been  planted 
last  winter.  The  ranch  consists  of  120 
acres,  which  next  year  will  be  increased 
to  500  acres.  Large  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  drying  and  caring  for  the 
crop. 

Tulare. 

Winter  Green  Feed. — Porterville 
Enterprise,  Aug.  18:  The  Williams  and 
Young  Co.  started  to  fill  the  silo  they 
have  erected  on  their  ranch  west  of  town, 
Saturday.  The  machinery  ran  in  first- 
class  shape  for  about  three  hours,  when 
unfortunately  a  sprocket  chain  broke  and 
work  had  to  be  suspended  until  Monday, 
when,  after  fixing  a  cogwheel  that  gave 
out,  everything  was  running  smoothly. 
This  silo  is  in  the  shape  of  a  vat,  12  feet  in 
diameter  and  30  feet  high.  The  ma- 
chinery for  a  silo  of  this  size  can  be  run 
by  an  8  H.  P.  engine,  and  can  be  moved 
to  work  in  connection  with  any  other  silo 
of  the  same  size  or  smaller.  The  fodder — 
in  this  instance  a  start  was  made  with 
green  corn  and  then  green  alfalfa — is  fed 
into  a  feed  cutter,  and  is  taken  by  the 
means  of  an  endless  elevating  chain  ladder 
to  the  top  of  the  silo  and  dumped  therein. 
Two  men  are  kept  inside  the  silo  tramp- 
ling the  fodder  down,  so  as  to  pack  it  solid, 
and  when  full  the  silo  is  sealed  on  top 
with  barnyard  dust  and  made  airtight, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  air  or  moisture.  This 
silo  will  hold  75  tons  of  green  feed,  and 
should  take  about  a  day  to  fill,  but  this 
being  their  first  venture,  the  Williams  and 
Young  Co.  took  a  little  longer.  With  a 
silo  of  this  size  the  Williams  and  Young 
Co.  will  be  sure  of  green  feed  for  their  fine 
stock  during  the  winter  months. 

Ventura. 

Honey. — The  honey  crop  in  the  county 
this  year  was  a  good  one,  and  though  the 
price  as  yet  is  unsettled,  the  honey  men 
are  confident  that  a  good  price  will  be 
obtained.  There  was  any  amount  of 
honey-making  blossoms  the  past  season, 
and  the  bees  having  the  best  to  choose 
from  stored,  an  excellent  quality  of  honey. 
The  output  will  be  good  as  well  as  plenti- 
ful. 

Yolo. 

New  Winery  for  Woodland.— Yolo 
Mail,  Aug.  18:  The  California  Winery  of 
Sacramento  is  soon  to  establish  a  branch 
in  Woodland,  consisting  of  a  crushing  and 
distilling  station.  J.  M.  Kincheloe  is  to 
be  the  local  agent  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Kincheloe  informed  us  yesterday  that  the 
-company  would  within  a  very  short  time 
begin  the  erection  of  its  station  here. 

Yuba. 

Peach  Crop.  —  Marysville  Democrac, 
Aug.  17:  Tom  Giblin  stated  last  night 
that  neither  of  the  Association  canneries 
alone  handle  the  peaches  from  the  Giblin 
Bros,  orchard  at  Yuba  City  as  fast  as  it 
comes  from  the  trees.  The  crop  is  so 
large  that  it  has  been  necessary  on  two 
occasions  to  lay  off  the  pickers  so  the  can- 
ners  could  catch  up,  and  there  were 
stacked  up  in  one  of  the  canneries  one  day 
more  than  2100  big  boxes  of  the  Giblin 
peaches.  It  cannot  be  put  up  elsewhere 
because  of  the  big  run  on  pears  in  other 
canneries,  the  crop  this  year  being  large 
and  the  purchases  heavy.  Some  of  the 
peaches  probably  will  spoil  on  account  of 
inability  to  handle  them.  Ferd  Hauss 
stated  this  morning  that  three  acres  in 
his  orchard  will  yield  him  $1000  worth  of 
peaches  per  acre.  Another  five  acres  will 
produce  nearly  as  well.  He  has  less  than 
thirty  pickers  employed  and  they  are 
handling  $1000  worth  of  fruit  daily. 

Hop  Picking. — Four  Corners,  Aug. 
18:  Next  week  will  see  hop  picking  begin 
in  the  Bear  river  yards.  In  the  Horst 
yards  picking  will  begin  Monday  or  Tues- 
day with  a  full  crew  of  pickers.  In  the 
Dreschar  yards  picking  will  begin  about 
the  same  time  as  in  the  Horst  yards.  In 
the  Durst  yards  picking  will  not  begin 
until  the  last  of  next  week,  probably 
Wednesday  or  Thursday.  A  few  over- 
ripe hops  were  picked  this  week  in  the 
different  yards.  About  4000  pickers  will 
be  employed  in  the  yards. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


gombaults 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speed  j,  and  Poslthe  Care 


Thesafest.  Best  HI.ISTKR  ever  used.  Takea 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Itemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
Olt  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  near  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWKENCE-WIT.MAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Flowers. 


Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our 
history, 

As  astrologers  and  seers  of  old; 
Yet    not    wrapped    about   with  awful 
mystery, 

Like  the  burning  stars,  which  they 
behold. 

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  won- 
drous, 

God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above; 
But  not  less  in  the   bright  flowerets 
under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation 
Written  all  o'er  this  groat  world  of 
ours. 

Making  evident  our  own  creation, 
In  these  stars  of  earth— these  golden 
flowers. 

And  the  poet;  faithful  and  far  seeing 
Sees,  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  the  self-same  universal  being 
Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and 
heart. 

Gorgeous  flowers  in  the  sunlight  shining, 

Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day, 
Tremulous  leaves  with  soft  and  silver 
lining, 

Buds  that  open  only  to  decay. 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous 
tissues, 

Flaunting  gaily  in  the  golden  light: 
Large  desires,  with  most  uncertain  issues, 
Tender  wishes  blossoming  at  night. 

These  in  flowers  are  men  e'en  more  than 
seeming; 

Workings  are  they  of  the  self-same 
powers, 

Which  the  poet,  in  no  idle  dreaming, 
Seeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers. 

Everywhere  about  us  they  are  glowing, 
Some  like  stars  to  tell  us  spring  is  born; 

Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  o'erllowing, 
Stand,  like  Ruth,  amid  the  golden  corn. 

Not  alone  in  spring's  armorial  bearing 
And   in  summer's  green  emblazoned 
field, 

But  in  arms  of    brave    old  autumn's 
weaving. 
In  the  center  of  his  brazen  shield. 

Not  alone  in  meadows  and  green  valleys, 
On  the  mountain  top,  and  by  the  brink 

Of  sequestered  pools  in  woodland  valleys, 
Where  the  slaves  of  nature  stoop  to 
drink. 

Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory, 
Not  on  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone, 

But  in  ohl  cathedrals,  high  and  hoary, 
On  the  tombs  of  heroes,  carved  in 
stone. 

In  the  cottage  of  the  rudest  peasant, 
In  ancestral  homes,  whose  crumbling 
towers, 

Speaking  of  the  past  unto  the  present, 
Tell  us  of  the  ancient  games  of  flowers. 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul  like 
wings 

Teaching  us  by  most  persuasive  reasons 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  child-like,  credulous  affection 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Emblems  of  a  bright  and  better  land. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


For  One  Night  Only. 


Gentlemen,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  ! 
In  saying  you  have  done  me  too  much 
honor  to-night,  I  mean  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  opportunity  to  take  his 
tide  at  the  flood  does  not  come  to  every 
struggler.  Now,  mine — the  speaker's 
voice  had  halted  curiously  for  a  mo- 
ment—  well,  it  spoils  an  actor's  story 
that  is  perhaps  without  parallel. 
There!  never,  never  should  I  forget 
it — that  day  I  mean,  when  as  a  few  of 
us  were  waitiDg  listlessly  for  instruc- 
tions at  the  new  suburban  theater,  our 
brusque  old  manager  panted  in  with  a 
face  as  white  as  it  was  worried.  And 
it  was  to  me  he  beckoned. 

"Quick,  this  way,  Strang!"  and  I 
went  after  him  into  one  of  the  dressing 
rooms.  "  Here's  a  go  !"  he  blazed  out 
— I  see  his  arms  waving  now.  "  Here's 
the  place  alive  with  posters  and  ex- 
pectation, the  curtain  bound  to  go  up 
in  five  hours  to  a  packed  house,  and  no 
one  in  the  wide  world  to  play  Carl 


Angel !  No  one  !  The  opening  night — 
it  means  ruin,  in  a  suburb  like  this." 
Up  and  down  he  went  striding  while  I 
gasped;  for  Karl  Angel,  as  you  know, 
was  the  pick  of  the  parts  in  "The  Un- 
known Knight."  "  Every  one  dying  to 
hear  Norman  CafTyn,  and  here  comes  a 
note  to  say  he  can't  possibly  take  it 
to-night — had  an  upset,  or  some  fine 
thing.  I  wire  on  to  Wentworth,  the 
man  understudying  him  all  along — and 
back  comes  the  confounded  reply  that 
he's  left  home  for  nobody  knows  where  ! 
Strang  I"  He  stopped  and  faced  me. 
"You're  not  the  pushing  man  I 
thought !" 

"I'll  play  it,"  I  said.  The  room  had 
seemed  to  whirl  round,  but  I  believe 
I  snapped  my  teeth  on  the  words.  At 
last !  yes,  but  a  man's  heart  may  sink 
very  low  while  he  waits  on  chance  He 
knew  well  enough  I  had  studied  the 
role  from  the  very  first,  but  he  had  al- 
ways given  this  Wentworth  the  prefer- 
ence, and  pooh-poohed  my  every  des- 
perate attempt  to  rise  superior  to  those 
deadening  minor  parts. 

"You  will!  You  must  —  there's  no 
one  else  to  take  it.  There,  do  your 
level  best,  and  I  shan't  forget  it  — 
neither  will  the  public.  Hang  it,  though, 
it  means  a  half-empty  house  to-night, 
any  way,  with  CafTyn  out  of  the  cast. 
I  suppose  I  am  bound  to  stick  up  a 
notice.  And  what  about  the  things  — 
the  helmet,  mail-shirt,  and  all  ?  An- 
noying !  I  must  send  —  no,  go  yourself 
for  them;  you  can  compare  notes. 
Here's  his  address  —  the  Strand  Hotel. 
Hurry  off  !  You  are  quite  sure  of  your- 
self, Strang?"  he  fumed  nervously; 
and  I  spun  round  hotly.  A  thought 
had  flashed  through  me  —  Blake's  esti- 
mation of  a  man's  powers  was  notori- 
ously worth  having  in  those  days. 

"Am  I?  Well,  so  sure,  Mr.  Blake," 
I  said,  closing  the  door,  "that,  if  Mr. 
CafTyn  himself  only  consented,  no  one 
but  our  three  selves  need  know  there 
has  been  any  change  for  the  one  night. 
Certainly,  I  mean  it.  If  that  can  alter 
your  fixed  opinion  of  me,  I'll  play  Nor- 
man CafTyn,  and  Karl  Angel,  too,  so 
that  you  or  any  one  else  will  never  see 
a  difference  !  I  could  be  ill  —  any  one 
could  take  my  part  —  and  you  can  have 
your  full  house  and  advertisement.  Is 
that  agreed  ?" 

"Nonsense  —  you  couldn't!  Never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  I"  he  whispered, 
staring  at  me.  Perhaps  there  was 
something  in  my  determined  front  that 
day  that  impressed  him.  "  You  would  ? 
Well,  if  you  think  he  —  it's  the  opening 
night,  too  — there,  I  won't  say  either 
way.  You  must  see  CafTyn  —  I'll  give 
you  two  hours.    The  idea  !" 

Yes,  the  queer,  daring  idea  !  That 
was  at  three  o'clock.  An  hour  later 
with  the  chance  of  my  lifetime  thrust 
into  my  hands,  I  had  reached  the  city 
and  was  in  a  train  on  my  way  to  Peck- 
ham.  Short  as  was  the  time,  and 
thrilling  the  occasion,  I  meant  to  call 
home  first  and  tell  my  young  wife  what 
a  wonderful  thing  had  happened.  She, 
too,  had  so  often  cheered  me  on,  and 
brightened  hours  as  dark  for  her  as  for 
me,  she  should  know,  and  be  at  the  the- 
ater that  night  to  see  my  first  real  bid 
for  success.  Never  nervous,  1  could  do 
it  I  knew  —  but  to  come  on  as  CafTyn 
himself,  and  play  Karl  Angel  as  he 
alone  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  play 
it !  In  our  height,  size  and  pitch  of 
voice  there  was  not  a  deal  of  difference 
—  that  was  why  it  had  occurred  to  me 
to  study  his  parts  at  the  outset.  But 
would  CafTyn  dream  of  allowing  it  ?  I 
could  hardly  dare  expect  it.  Whether 
or  no,  that  night's  work  would  send  me 
springing  up  the  slippery  ladder,  I 
knew.    Hurrah ! 

"  Nance  !  Nance  I"  I  went  up  those 
stairs  three  at  a  time  —  the  prospect 
seemed  to  have  made  another  man  of 
me;  and  she  —  when  she  dropped  that 
everlasting  needle-work  and  swayed  up 
in  a  maze,  I  remember  I  held  her  at 
arm's  length.  "  It's  a  guinea  a  kiss  to- 
day !"  I  laughed.  And  then,  touched 
by  the  look  on  her  pale,  dazed  face  — 
we  had  had  a  real  struggle  to  beat 
back  the  wolf  —  I  calmed  down.  "I'm 
quite  sane,  dearie  !  You  said  my  chance 
would  come;  it  has — the  very  night  the 
new  theater  opens  !  Say  nothing  to 
anybody,  but  be  there  by  eight,  and  see 
if  you  know  the  man  who  plays  Karl 
Angel." 


A  few  more  quick  breaths  of  ex- 
planation, and  then  I  ran  out — leaving 
her  in  a  fit  of  tears  and  laughter  to- 
gether—and was  hurrying  westward  to 
see  Norman  CafTyn.  Great  actor  as  he 
was,  I  had  no  sense  of  presumption  at 
the  time,  but  simply  sent  up  a  card 
marked  "urgent."  I  recollected, 
though,  it  did  seem  dream-like  as  I  was 
shown  up  the  grand  staircase  to  his  sit- 
ting room — still  more  so  when,  as  he 
opened  the  door,  I  found  him  dressed, 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  looking  precisely 
as  usual — except,  I  thought,  a  trifle 
startled. 

"  Oh,  it's  you  "  He  seemed  re- 
lieved. "  What's  up?  You're  to  take 
my  place  to-night — you!  Ah,  of  course, 
you — why  what  about  Wentworth  ? 
Surely  " 

"  He's  not  to  be  found.  Sorry  to  hear 
of  your  indisposition,  Mr.  CafTyn,"  1 
said,  wondering  a  little  what  it  all 
meant. 

"Oh,  no,  you're  not!"  He  turned 
away  rather  sharply.  Truth  to  tell,  it 
struck  me  at  once  that  the  thing  was 
more  or  less  a  sham — but  that  was 
purely  his  own  business.  "  It's  a  rare 
chance  for  you.  Of  course,  you  hap- 
pened to  have  just  the  cut  and  style. 
Wentworth  not  to  be  had.  Queer  ! 
That's  a  bit  of  pique  I'll  wager — he 
rather  annoyed  me  some  time  ago,  and 
I  had  to  remind  him  that  he  was  only 
number  two.  And  so  you've  come  for 
the  things!  There  they  are,  in  that 
trunk,  just  as  they  were  packed  after 
the  Midland  tour.  Take  it  as  it  stands. 
By  Jove  !  I  reckon,  then,"  he  went  on 
absently,  "Blake  is  a  good  deal  put 
out  ?    Has  he  posted  an  intimation  ?  " 

"No,  Mr.  CafTyn,"  I  said  quickly, 
walking  up  close.  "  He  has  not,  be- 
cause I've  taken  the  liberty  of  telling 
him  there  was  no  need — that  I  can  take 
both  parts."  It  was  out,  and  curious 
enough  it  sounded;  but  I  gave  him  no 
time  to  gasp,  and  ran  on  with  a  tense 
coolness  that  must  have  startled  him. 
I  shall  not  disgrace  your  reputation  ! 

"  I'm  not  playing  the  fool,  Mr.  CafTyn, 
For  years  Blake  has  refused  me  an 
opening,  as  you  know,  and  to-day  I 
have  as  good  as  challenged  him  to  this. 
The  notion  came  into  my  head,  and  I 
can  do  it — if  you'll  let  me.  This  one 
night !  No  one  knows  of  your  note, 
and  " 

"  No  one  knows  !  "  he  put  in  breath- 
lessly, catching  my  arm.    "Why,  it's 

the  "    Then  he  stopped.    If  I  had 

made  some  dreadful  proposal,  he  could 
hardly  have  turned  whiter.  "No,  I — I 
couldn't  think  of  it,"  he  said,  and  sat 
down.  For  a  minute  or  so  I  stood  there 
staring  at  him,  and  then  he  turned 
round.  "All  right,  have  your  whim, 
man,"  he  whispered.  "Let  the  house 
find  it  out  for  themselves.  Go  on  I  Hold 
hard,  Strang  ! " 

I  had  just  snatched  up  the  trunk, 
with  a  hoarse  "  Thanks  for  that,  sir  !  " 
and  was  opening  the  door,  when  he 
sprang  up  and  blurted  out.  He  had  a 
hand  to  his  forehead. 

"No,  I've  just  recollected — I  shall 
want  that  mail  shirt  and  helmet  and 
the  rest  for  the  fancy-dress  ball  at  the 
club  to-night  !  "  That  was  it.  We  stood 
looking  at  each  other;  I  could  hardly 
play  the  part  without  them — especially 
in  that  "last  famous  duel  scene  where 
the  unknown  knight  lifts  his  visor  and 
stands  revealed  as  Karl  Angel. 

"  There,  what's  to  be  done  ?  It 
starts  at  twelve,  and  I'm  bound  to  be 
there,"  he  went  on,  staring  past  me 
very  strangely.  "  Ah,  I  know!  Look 
here,  don't  stop  to  change,  but  as  soon 
as  the  curtain  drops,  jump  into  a  cab, 
and  come  straight  here.  I  shall  just 
have  time  to  get  into  them  and  be  at 
the  club  by  twelve.  Now,  don't  forget, 
Strang,  I  want  them  to  time  par- 
ticularly. Dash  off  the  moment  you've 
killed  your  man  and  gripped  the  ver- 
dict of  the  house." 

"Why,  certainly,  Mr.  CafTyn;  rely  on 
that." 

I  was  out,  and  making  back  to  the 
railway  station  in  a  whirl.  Imagine!  I 
seemed  to  be  treading  on  air;  I  wanted 
to  give  a  great  shout — but  it  was  the 
time,  if  ever,  to  keep  desperately  cool. 
T  had  meant  to  run  back  home  and  see 
Nance — there  was  something  more  I 
had  to  say  to  her;  but  there  would  be 
only  just  time  enough  to  purchase  one  or 
two  little  things  I  must  have,  snatch  a 


cup  of  tea,  freshen  my  memory  by  a 
glance  through  the  "cues"  and  then  — 
and  then  prepare  to  realize  and  eclipse 
the  wildest  dream  I  ever  dreamed.  For 
to-night  I  was  CafTyn  himself — and  to- 
night I  was  to  play  Karl  Angel. 

By  6  o'clock  I  had  seen  Blake.  By 
half-past  <!  I  had  slipped  into  a  dress- 
ing room  and  locked  the  door.  At  a 
minute  to  8,  when  the  call  boy's  voice 
sounded  above  the  finale  of  the  orches 
tra,  I  stepped  out,  ready.  One  of  the 
supers,  as  I  passed  close,  touched  his 
forehead. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Caffyn!" 
*         *         *         *  » 

Eleven  o'clock  and  all  over.  A 
glorious  success,  that  was  ending  in  a 
prolonged  shout  as  the  curtain  went 
slowly  down.  And  I — sick  with  the  in- 
toxication, with  the  certain  knowledge 
that  I  had  never  made  a  palpable  slip, 
and  more  than  justified  my  claims — I 
stood,  my  foot  on  the  chest  of  my  prone 
opponent,  lifting  my  sword  in  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  clasping  the  maiden 
whose  cause  I  had  championed  and  won. 
Yes!  at  that  moment  I  could  under- 
stand what  Caffyn  felt  every  night — 
what  it  was  to  be  an  idol  of  the  people, 
if  only  for  an  hour. 

"Caffyn!  Caffyn!  Bravo,  Caffyn!" 
they  were  shouting,  and  up  rolled  the 
curtain  for  the  third  time.  Then  down 
— and  it  was  all  over. 

I  strode  "off."  Blake  was  waiting, 
one  smile,  and  pressed  my  hand. 

"  Bravo  it  is,  Strang!  He  ought  to 
have  been  here — it'll  leak  out!  Take 
my  word  for  it,  you  need  never  look 
back  now!  Superb!" 

But  it  was  Nance  I  wanted  to  see. 
She  was  there  in  front,  and  her  eyes 
would  be  swimming  with  sheer  pride, 
I  knew  well.  I  was  making  for  the 
dressing  room  —  and  then  I  suddenly 
recollected  what  I  had  promised  Caffyn. 
Slipping  on  my  hat  and  overcoat,  stuf- 
fing the  helmet  and  my  own  clothes  into 
the  trunk,  I  scribbled  a  note  of  explana- 
tion and  gave  it  to  the  call  boy  to  take 
round  where  Nance  waited  and  hurried 
out  into  the  street.  There  was  an 
empty  hansom  just  moving  past  the 
theater. 

"Strand  Hotel,  sir?  Right— inside 
thirty  minutes." 

I  remember  I  sank  down  on  the  seat, 
my  heart  still  thumping  away.  It  was 
more  than  likely  Caffyn  had  been  a  lit- 
tle curious  to  see  what  my  "make-up  " 
was  like.  He  should — he  should  open 
his  door  and  see  his  "double"  that 
night  An  ejaculation  of  approval  or 
surprise  from  his  lips  would  complete 
the  day's  triumph.  And  wouldn't  Nance 
be  waiting  at  home  in  a  fever!  Bless 
her  heart! 

The  cab  stopped,  I  gripped  the  trunk 
and  went  to  step  out.  I  heard  a  boy 
say,  "Look,  ain't  that  Caffyn,  the  ac- 
tor?" and  laughed  to  myself.  What 
then?  The  rest  seems  still  more  like 
an  awful,  incredible  dream.  Looking 
back  afterward  to  realize,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  hardly  taken  a  stride 
across  the  pavement  when  a  figure 
darted  forward  and  intercepted  me 
dead.  It  all  happened  in  a  mere  flash 
of  time.  I  know  I  took  in  a  glimpse 
of  a  dead-white  face  that  I  knew,  and 
of  two  eyes  that  shone  with  a  vindictive 
light.  Then  simultaneously  a  husky 
hiss: 

"I  warned  you!    Take  it!  " 

I  never  saw  the  pistol  go  up — there 
was  no  time  to  grapple  with  him,  or 
eveD  to  swerve  an  inch  by  instinct — a 
flash,  a  bang — something  had  struck 
me  full  in  the  chest.  A  noise  of  hurry- 
ing feet,  a  whirl  of  dancing  stars,  a 
sound  of  distant  shouting,  and  then  for 
me  Heaven  and  earth  had  come  to- 
gether with  a  crash. 

***** 

"Save  him,  doctor — bring  him  to  be- 
fore his  wife  comes!  That  shot  was 
meant  for  me;  I've  acted  the  coward 
and  villain.  Oh,  save  him,  you  must! 
I  couldn't  stand  exposure! 

That  broken  voice — was  it  Norman 
Caffyn's?  Where  was  I — what  had 
happened?  I  lay  in  a  deadly,  yet  sweet 
lethargy,  not  even  able  to  open  my 
eyes,  just  conscious  that  I  had  partly 
struggled  back  to  life,  and  that  some 
one  was  plucking  at  my  chest.  Then 
another  voice,  cool  and  reassuring. 

"You  need  not.    Don't  excite  your- 
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self,  sir!  There  you  are — a  mere  flesh 
wound,  that'll  be  well  in  a  fortnight. 
This  mail  shirt  affair  has  simply  saved 
his  life — the  bullet  only  just  got  through 
it.  There  was  an  intense  shock  to  the 
heart,  an  access  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
and  now — this  brandy  and  a  little  quiet 
ought  to  put  him  right.  There,  he's 
coming  round — I'll  send  down  and  tell 
them  there's  nothing  much  the  matter. 
And  they  let  the  scoundrel  get  clear 
away!" 

"Clear  away,  before  the  policemen 
got  near."  Aye,  that  was  Caffyn's 
sunken  voice.  I  moved  a  hand,  and  in 
a  trice  both  his  own  had  closed  convul- 
sively upon  it.  "Strang,  old  chap — 
thank  Heaven!  I've  sent  for  her — 
there  was  a  card  in  your  pocket. 
There's  been  a  miracle  at  work  all 
round — I  only  know  you  were  to  save 
my  life  to-night.  Oh,  I'll  never  forgive 
myself — I  was  a  skunk  to  let  you  go  like 
that.  I  don't  know  what  made  me  do 
it;  but  I  was  frightened,  unnerved.  I 
wanted  to  know,  and  you  put  the  idea 
into  my  head.  There's  no  one  here 
now.    Who — who  was  it? 

Then  I  recollected,  and  the  mere 
remembrance  of  that  mad,  vindictive 
face — Wentworth's  face — brought  ob- 
iivion  again.  It  must  have  lasted  a  long 
time,  because  when  at  last  I  muttered, 
"Where's  Nance?"  the  tight  pressure 
of  two  arms  around  my  neck  told  me 
that  I  need  not  ask  again.  Nance  was 
there-  and  I  had  played  Karl  Angel 
that  night  to  a  crowded  house — and  the 
beginning,  perhaps,  of  some  great  end 
had  come  for  me. 

"I'm  all  right,  they  say,"  I  whis- 
pered.   "Let  me  go  to  sleep  now." 

Yes,  it  was  a  night  of  miracles — a 
chapter  of  interweaved  coincidences. 
Not  a  newspaper  had  got  at  the  truth 
that  next  morning — Caffyn  had  con- 
trived that.  There  was  only  a  brief, 
garbled  account  of  an  assault  by  an  un- 
known miscreant  upon  a  gentleman 
entering  the  Strand  Hotel,  and  a  vague 
reference  to  the  bullet  having  been 
turned  by  some  providential  means. 
Caffyn  himself  did  not  glean  Went- 
worth's name  from  me  till  that  next 
morning;  and  then,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  he  begged  me  not  to  tell  a  living 
soul,  so  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  his 
would-be-murderer  has  not  been  pub- 
licly identified  with  the  man  who  had 
understudied  him  for  years,  and  who 
may  now  be  repenting  his  despicable 
attempt  in  some  far  corner  of  the 
earth. 

Certain  it  must  be  that  the  shot  was 
intended  for  Norman  Caffyn,  and  no 
other.  A  series  of  menacing  letters, 
hinting  at  violence  of  some  sort,  had 
reached  him;  but  he  never  so  much  as 
dreamed  that  Wentworth  had  inspired 
them.  How  should  he?  Then,  finally, 
there  had  come,  on  that  eventful  morn- 
ing, one  containing  these  words: 

"Your  star  still  rises,  while  mine  still 
hangs.  Make  the  most  of  Karl  Angel 
to-night — you  will  never  reach  home 
alive!" 

That  was  it.  Half  incredulous,  but 
really  scared,  Caffyn,  a  superstitious 
man,  had  simply  resolved  not  to  stir 
from  his  hotel  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours — while  yet  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
fear  and  the  facts  becoming  known. 
Then  I  had  called  with  that  astounding 
proposition,  and — you  can  guess  at  the 
rest.  A  very  human  impulse — a  sudden 
vague  idea  that,  by  taking  advantage 
of  this  extraordinary  coincidence,  as  it 
seemed  then,  he  might  somehow  learn 
whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
veiled  threat,  and— well,  there,  I  like 
to  believe  that  he  honestly  never  real- 
ized what  really  was  working  in  his 
mind  that  day  when  he  allowed  me  to 
personate  himself.  That  he  had  some 
distinct  foreshadowing  of  danger, 
either  at  the  theater  itself  or  upon 
leaving  it,  was  evident  from  the  fact 
that,  just  in  time,  that  idea  of  the  fancy 
dress  ball  had  shot  into  his  confused 
brain.  Were  I  to  be  attacked  in  any 
way  by  mistake,  that  mail-shirt— well, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  an  idea  that  he 
had  more  than  once  adopted  as  a  pre- 
caution himself.  Only  to  know— that 
was  his  one  wild  thought  that  morning. 

But  I— I  prefer  to  forget  all  that.  I 
try  to  think  only  of  the  golden  side  of 
that  strange  day  when,  playing  Karl 
Angel,  I  was  made  to  come  between 
Norman  Caffyn  and  death.    Why,  if  a 


debt  was  there,  he  paid  it  in  full  meas- 
ure loner  before  he  was  taken  from  our 
midst;  to  him,  if  to  any  man,  I  owe 
the  opening  which  has  led  me  on  to — 
well,  to  this!  To  his  memory!  In 
more  ways  than  one,  gentlemen,  he 
leaves  a  blank  that  can  never  be  filled 
up!— Tid-Bits. 


Success. 

All  experience  proves  that  there  an 
two  factors  in  the  success  of  every  boy 
and  every  man.  These  are  capacity 
and  opportunity. 

There  are  thousands  of  capable  men 
to-day  filling  lower  positions  than  those 
for  which  they  are  well  qualified,  be- 
cause the  opportunity  to  go  higher  has 
never  come  within  their  reach.  It  has 
been  so  since  the  world  began;  it  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  until  the  end  of 
time.  But  it  is  also  true  that  Oppor- 
tunity has  knocked  at  many  a  man's 
door,  and  the  man  who  was  called  for 
was  not  ready.  It  is  rare  that  Fortune 
makes  the  second  visit. 

The  power  that  keeps  the  world 
moving  is  the  hopefulness  of  youth. 
Almost  every  boy  is  determined  to  bet- 
ter his  condition,  and  starts  out  in  life 
with  the  ambition  to  belong  to  the  suc- 
cessful few  rather  than  stay  in  the 
ranks  of  the  common  workers.  But 
not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  these 
says  to  himself:  "I  will  not  permit 
pride,  or  laziness,  or  carelessness,  or 
work,  or  demands  of  any  kind,  no  mat- 
ter how  unpleasant  they  may  be,  to 
stand  between  me  and  success."— W.  H. 
Mayer. 

How  to  Get  Out  of  Bed. 


Don't  jump  up  the  first  thing  your 
eyes  are  open.  Remember  that  while 
you  sleep  the  vital  organs  are  at  rest. 
The  vitality  is  lowered  and  the  circula- 
tion not  so  strong.  A  sudden  spring 
out  of  bed  is  a  shock  to  these  organs, 
especially  to  the  heart,  as  it  starts  to 
pumping  the  blood  suddenly. 

Take  your  time  in  getting  up.  Yawn 
and  stretch.  Wake  up  slowly.  Give 
the  vital  organs  a  chance  to  resume 
their  work  gradually. 

Notice  how  the  baby  wakes  up.  It 
stretches  its  arms  and  legs,  rubs  its 
eyes  and  yawns  and  wakes  up  slowly. 
Watch  a  kitten  wake  up.  First  it 
stretches  out  one  leg,  then  another, 
rubs  its  face,  rolls  over  and  stretches 
the  whole  body.  The  birds  do  not 
wake  up  and  fly  as  soon  as  their  eyes 
are  open;  they  shake  out  their  wings 
and  stretch  their  legs,  waking  up 
slowly.  This  is  the  natural  way  to 
wake  up.  Don't  jump  up  suddenly, 
don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  but  stretch 
and  yawn  and  yawn  and  stretch. 
Stretch  the  arms  and  legs;  stretch  the 
whole  body.  A  good  yawn  and  stretch 
is  better  even  than  a  cold  bath.  It  will 
get  you  thoroughly  awake,  and  then 
you  will  enjoy  the  bath  all  the  more. — 
Medical  Talk. 


Gifts  should  be  accepted  thankfully, 
but  not  too  curiously.  An  amateur 
poet  found  himself  in  a  sad  quandary. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  he 
said;  "last  year  on  my  birthday  Ella 
gave  me  a  pencil  to  write  poems  with, 
and  this  year  she  has  given  me  a  silver- 
mounted  eraser." 


(RAMPS 

^  Colic,  and 
^^fc^^^  troubles  ii 


lieved  with 


Colic,  and  all  stomach 
troubles  instantly  re- 


"PainkUk* 

[  PERRY  DAVIS' J 

This  famous  remedy  never  fails  to 
cure  pain,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal. 


M  CM  U/ A  WTCn  TO  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE. 
WILN  WMW  I  tU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFES-ION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE.  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  644  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 


Western  Meat  Company, 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


Try  This  New  Puzzle. 

Put  down  the  year  in  which  you  were 
born,  to  which  add  4,  then  add  the  age 
which  your  next  birthday  will  make, 
provided  it  comes  before  January  2d, 
otherwise  your  age  at  your  last  birth- 
day. Multiply  result  by  1000  and  de- 
duct from  this  694,423;  substitute  for 
the  figures  corresponding  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  A  for  1,  B  for  2,  C  for  3,  and 
so  on.  The  result  will  give  the  name 
by  which  you  are  popularly  known. 

As  Brown  took  the  vacant  chair  the 
barber  treated  the  company  to  an  elo- 
quent wink  and  a  now-gents-get-ready- 
to-smile  kind  of  a  look. 

"You  must  find  that  impediment  in 
your  speech  rather  inconvenient  at 
times,  Mr.  Brown." 

"Oh,  n-no —  everybody  has  his  litfe 
p-peculiarity.  Stammering  is  m-mine; 
what  is  y-yours?" 

"Well,  really,  Mr.  Brown,  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  any." 

"W-hich  hand  d-do  you  stir  y-your 
tea  with?" 

"The  right  hand,  of  course." 

"W-well  that  is  your  p-peculiarity; 
most  p-people  u-use  a  t- teaspoon." 

Villager:  "What  do  you  call  that 
'ere  thing,  mister?  "  Cyclist:  "This? 
Why,  a  bicycle."  Villager:  "Well, 
give  me  a  wheelbarrer.  Yer  can  sit 
down  in  it  an'  'ave  a  rest  when  yer 
tired  o'  pushin'  it." — Glasgow  Evening 
Times. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RUPTURE  CURED. 

We  CURE  Rupture,  and  it  STAYS  cured.  Call 
and  we  will  give  addresses  of  hundreds  of  our  cures. 
You  can  go  and  see  them.  You  do  cot  pay  a  cent 
TILL  CURED 

No  charge  for  consultation.   Come  and  see  us. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE, 

1344  Market  St.,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  rates  to  readers  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery, 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mail  orders  solicited. 
FRANK  VUEDEKIND, 
440  Geary  Street  San  Francisco. 


II  FLOWER  SEEDS 


pep  ounce 


DENMARK 

KARL  KOLLE.  1234  n  soav  Chicago 


The  Best  Umbrella 

when  the  proverbial  "rainy  day"  comes,  is  the 
bank  book— rather  what  it  shows  you  have  in  bank 
to  protect  yourself  against  the  storms  of  adversity 
which  few  escape.  Our  provision  of  3y,  per  cent 
interest  on  savings  accounts,  and  4  per  cent  on 
term  deposits,  makes  the  umbrella  bigger  when 
the  downpour  begins.  We  compound  the  interest 
semi-annually. 

Bank  open  from  5  to  8  p  M.  Saturdays  to  accom- 
modate those  who  work  late. 

THE  MARKET  STREET  BANK, 

SEVENTH  AND  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQDALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Oout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  Urst  class.    Postoflice  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


Spend  a  Pleasant  Vacation 
PICKING  HOPS, 

at  Hopland,  on  the  Russian  River. 

Special  R.  R.  rates.  Good  camping  ground  and 
water.    Lists  now  open.   Apply  to 

THE  AMERICAN  HOP  &  BARLEY  CO. 

227  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


The  Lyceum 

An  excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  University, 
Law  and  Medical  Colleges,  etc.  Begins  its  thir- 
teenth year  on  July  24,  1905.  Come  and  be  with  us; 
we  prepare  you  well. 

References:  David  Starr  Jordan  or  any  Stanford 
Professor. 

PH  K  LAN  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Si  rvaying.  Arc  itecture,   Drawing   and  Assaying. 

113  Fulton  St.,  l  hlk.  wt  St  of  Oil y  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't- 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  or 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular. 

DR. G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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Dec. 

82* 
83 

833£®  82% 
SB%@  8254 

K254®  82 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  August  23,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept. 

Wednesday  I   8254®  819, 

Thursday   82%@  81% 

Friday   82<4@   81 H 

Saturday   8\%®  80* 

Monday   8054®  79* 

Tu  sday   8034®  8054 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  Oushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday    53M@52?»  44&®44>4 

Thursday   53'4(g.52', 

Friday   44«®4454 

Saturday   53*@53  "X®4*? 

Monday   53   @52*  44>»@43'» 

Tuesday   535i@52%         «  @43X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Franc  isco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


May,  1900. 

-<«  




Dec.  1905. 

Wednesday  H  36*i@l  3Gl-i 

Thursday   1  3654@1  35 '8 

PYldav    '  35  @!  34?» 

Saturday   1  8M4f  1  35*   @  

Monday   1  34>4<a)l  33'8   @  

Tuesday    1  34!8@1  33%   @  

Wheat. 

The  markot  for  December  option  is  now 
rather  dull,  a  still  further  decline  of  lc 
having  taken  place  last  week,  owing  to 
heavy  offerings  from  the  North.  There 
has  been  some  trading  at  the  present 
price  of  $1.34  per  cental,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  offerings  have  been  small  and 
tho  buying  easy.  The  price  of  spot  wheat 
remains  the  same  and  there  is  small  pos- 
sibility of  any  export  trade  from  this  port 
developing  in  the  near  future,  though  it 
now  looks  as  though  the  North  would  do 
considerable  exporting  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  as  shippers 
have  already  begun  to  take  freights  in 
that  section.  Reports  from  the  wheat 
sections  of  the  Middle  West  say  that 
rains  have  interrupted  harvesting, 
threshing  and  marketing  operations  suf- 
ficiently last  week  to  temporarily  prevent 
the  settling  of  values  toward  an  export 
level.  The  spring  wheat  crop  is  now 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  international 
lino  and  in  the  Northwest,  except  about 
one-third  of  North  Dakota  and  north 
Minnesota,  where  the  crop  is  already  cut, 
and  the  Manitoba  harvest  will  be  general 
by  the  end  of  this  week,  barring  possible 
but  unexpected  weather  delays.  Reports 
of  a  short  wheat  crop  in  some  sections  of 
California  and  an  almost  total  failure  in 
others  are  being  given  daily  confirmation 
though  there  are  a  few  districts  whore 
the  crop  is  almost  up  to  the  average. 

California  Milling  *J  55   @J  f_ 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   50   ®  5=> 

Oregon  Club   1  50   @1  66 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  ll.35fi(a)1.33?8. 

Floor. 

The  market  continues  steady,  not  as  yet 
having  been  influenced  by  the  large  wheat 
crop  which  has  been  harvested  in  most 
sections.  Dealers  acknowledge,  however, 
that  a  decline  is  expected  as  soon  as  the 
heavy  new  crop  begins  to  move.  Little 
export  business  is  now  being  done  here, 
though  some  small  orders  have  come  in 
from  China  and  Tahiti.  Central  America 
shipments  have  averaged  quite  well  and 
are  expected  to  increase  as  the  price  of 
flour  settles  toward  an  export  basis. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

The  barley  market  remains  steady,  very 
little  change  in  the  market  situation  be- 
ing noted  beyond  a  slight  strengthening 
in  the  market  for  bright  choice  lots  of 
spot  feed  bariey.  These  lots  are,  how- 
ever, extremely  scarce  and  are  command- 
ing very  readily  prices  ranging  from 
81.02J  to  $1.05,  with  very  little  offering 
even  at  these  prices.  No  decline  is  looked 
for  during  the  next  few  weeks  on  good 
bright  lots,  as  there  is  very  little  in  sight, 
but  inferior  lots  can  readily  be  purchased 
at  95c  to  $1.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of 
this  class  of  barley  on  the  market.  Re- 
ports from  the  barley-growing  sections  of 
California,  state  that  while  the  barley 
crop  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the  aver- 
age it  promises  much  better  than  tho 
wheat  crop,  both  in  quality  and  in  quan- 
tity. 

Peed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot  II  0254@1  05 

Feed,  fair  to  good   95  ©1  on 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  01  IB 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  ®l  07;/, 

OM. 

The  oat  market  is  a  shade  firmer 
though  at  prices  quotably  unchanged, 


with  the  exception  of  new  choice  red  oats, 
which  show  an  advance  on  strictly  choice 
lots.  These  are,  however,  very  scarce. 
Receipts  of  black  oats  are  light  both  in 
quantity  and  color,  quotations  given  being 
for  seed'  varieties.  An  advance  over  quo- 
tations may  be  looked  for,  as  many  ad- 
vices from  the  Pajaro  valley  and  other 
oat  sections  say  that  the  oat  harvest  is 
now  in  progress  and  that  the  yield  will 
not  be  more  than  half  as  heavy  as  it 
should  be  under  normal  conditions. 

Black  oats  SI  45  @  

Red,  choice  new   1  30  0)1  45 

Red,  fair   1  2254®!  27* 

Corn 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  corn  for 
milling  purposes  and  an  occasional  order 
for  export,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  market  remains  fairly  firm  at  the 
quotations  given.  Receipts  were  light 
during  the  current  week  and  were  all 
taken  by  the  mills  at  figures  about  the 
range  given.  There  has  been  no  specu- 
lating in  the  local  market,  but  the  latest 
advices  from  the  East  state  that  there 
has  been  some  trading  in  futures,  though 
not  heavy.  They  also  state  that  the  re- 
cent rains  have  practically  assured  the 
success  of  the  growing  crop  in  the  corn 
belt. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  40   @1  4254 

Large  Yellow   1  40  ®1  4254 

Small  Yellow   1  50  (oil  60 

Kye. 

Receipts  of  rye  coming  into  this  market 
are  now  very  light  and  would  indicate 
that  the  crop  is  not  large.  They  are  of 
good  quality,  however,  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  a  small  movement  of  a  job- 
bing character,  combined  to  maintain 
prices  at  figures  quoted. 

Good  to  choice  II  45  @1  50 

Buckwheat. 

Stocks  of  buckwheat  are  very  light, 
those  in  this  market  being  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  millers,  and  the  reports  from 
these  sources  are  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  barely  sufficient  for  immediate  milling 
purposes.  The  natural  consequence  of  this 
condition  is  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  movement  of  a  jobbing  character,  as 
all  lots  which  come  into  this  market  are 
picked  up  by  the  millers. 

Good  to  choice  II  75    @2  25 

Beans. 

Blackeyes  are  being  firmly  held  by  their 
few  holders  at  the  advance  noted.  A  brisk 
buying  demand  during  the  current  week 
has  still  further  reduced  stocks  in  these 
beans  as  in  bayos,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  quantity  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  large  offerings  of  dam- 
aged stock  pinks  but  there  is  now  no  good 
stock  in  the  market,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  very  small  lots  which  are  being 
held  at  prices  for  seed  beans.  There  is  a 
good  prospect  for  the  lima  bean  crop  to 
date,  as  well  as  very  fair  average  crop 
conditions  for  all  other  varieties,  but  little 
accuracy  attends  the  predictions,  as  it  is 
a  generally  recognized  fact  that  from  now 
on  the  problem  is  entirely  controlled  by 
the  weather.  The  local  market  is  prac- 
tically bare  of  red  beans  and  rod  kidneys, 
the  quotations  given  being  largely  nom- 
inal. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   *         @3  75 

Small  White,  damaged   1  50   ©2  75 

Large  White   2  50   to* 2  85 

Large  White,  damaged   150  @2  40 

Pinks,  damaged  1  50  ®2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  75  @4  25 

Bavos,  damaged   2  50   @i3  50 

Red  Kidneys   3  50  @4  00 

Reds   5  50   ®6  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   5  50   @5  65 

Black-eye  Beans   3  75  ®4  no 

Dried  Peas. 

Harvesting  of  Salinas  peas  is  now  on 
and  the  crop  is  not  very  promising.  Some 
Rastern  peas  are  now  en  route.  Stocks 
are  very  light  and,  whilo  there  is  a  little 
trading,  prices  remain  fairly  steady  as 
quoted. 

Green  Peas,  California  11  85  @2  10 

Niles   1  75  @2  00 

Hops. 

Since  tho  last  report  the  situation  with 
regard  to  the  hop  market  shows  little  or 
no  improvement.  Jobbing  interests  in 
fact  rate  the  market  as  even  weaker  than 
it  was  a  week  ago.  Prices  have  not 
changed  materially  and  there  is  very  lit- 
tle trading  either  in  spot  or  future,  as 
there  is  small  anxiety  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers to  buy  old  hops  with  the  new 
crop  so  near  at  hand  and  with  so  many 
large  estimates  of  its  size  constantly  com- 
ing in.  Several  large  lots  of  hops  have 
been  offered  this  week  on  the  Pacific 
coast  market,  but  so  far  have  found  no 
purchasers.  Nor  is  there  any  great  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  dealers  to  contract 
for  future  hops,  although  it  is  believed 
quite  currently  among  local  jobbing  cir- 
cles that  quite  large  quantities  could  bo 
secured  at  from  13c  to  14c.  Some  dealers 
are  now  taking  a  speculative  stand  and 
are  discounting  the  market  by  offering 
hops  in  the  Eastern  market  for  January 


to  April  shipment  at  lower  prices  than 
they  can  be  contracted  for  with  growers 
on  the  coast  to-day. 

Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal ... .    15  ffi  18 
Wool. 

There  are  as  yet  no  mountain  fall  wools 
arriving,  though  the  clip  in  most  sections 
is  finished.  There  is  very  little  movement 
in  wool  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  on 
the  coast  the  situation  is  at  present  prac- 
tically dormant.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  straggling  lots  of  spring  wools, 
there  is  nothing  arriving  in  this  market 
at  the  present  time.  Such  as  do  arrive 
are  usually  picked  up  by  jobbers  at  about 
the  prices  quoted,  though  buyers  are  very 
reluctant  at  those  prices,  as  the  wools  are 
for  the  most  part  very  defective.  Some 
contracting  has  been  done  for  fall  wools, 
but,  as  no  market  to  speak  of  has  as  yet 
developed  in  the  East,  trading  in  futures 
has  not  been  heavy. 


<a»25 

@21 
@20 
@14 
@274 

®22 


SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  24 

Northern,  free  23 

Northern,  defective  20 

Middle  County,  free  20 

Middle  County,  defective  17 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  17 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  fall  9 

Oregon,  valley  25 

Eastern  Oregon  16 

Nevada  18 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
arrivals  of  hay  during  the  past  week,  the 
total  amounting  to  4500  tons  in  compari- 
son with  5700  for  the  week  preceeding. 
Otherwise  the  situation  remains  un- 
changed with  perhaps  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  better  grades  of  hay  arriving. 
There  has  been  no  decline  in  prices  and 
all  handlers  of  hay  are  endeavoring  to 
prevent  a  further  drop.  Some  are  now 
disposing  of  purchases  made  earlier  in 
the  season  and  this  is  tending  to  prevent 
a  slump.  There  seems  to  be  little  chance 
for  an  improvement  in  the  situation  in 
the  near  future  as  there  is  hay  enough 
still  out  of  doors  to  keep  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  overcrowded  during  the 
next  two  months. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  19  50  @14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00  @  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  50  @  11  00 

Wild  Oat   5  00  ®   8  00 

Barley   6  50   ®   9  00 

Clover   6  00   @  900 

Alfalfa   6  00  @  10  00 

Stock  hay   5  00   @   6  50 

Compressed   10  00   ®  13  00 

Straw,  *  bale   30  «4  50 

MIllBtnfTs. 

The  market  continues  firm  and  very 
steady  on  all  kinds  of  millstuffs.  Cracked 
corn  is  very  scarce  and  the  market  is  a 
shade  firmer  owing  to  heavy  buying  de- 
mands, but  at  quotably  unchanged  prices. 
Bran  and  middlings  continue  very  scarce, 
the  supply  now  on  hand  at  the  mills  being 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  rather 
heavy  demand.  Prices  on  these,  as  well 
as  on  all  other  varieties,  remain  un- 
changed, though  the  market  seems  a 
shade  stronger.  Shorts  is  nearly  now  out 
of  the  market,  and  it  is  probable  that  if 
the  brisk  demand  continues  a  scarcity  of 
this  article  will  result. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  f.  ton  118  00   ©  20  00 

Bran,  ft  ton   21  00   tt  22  50 

Middlings   28  00  ffi  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   22  00   @  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   22  00  @  22  50 

Cornmeal   30  00  @  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   32  00  @   

Oilcake  Meal   33  50   <a  35  00 

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00   ©  22  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  harvesting  in  the  Lompoc  val- 
ley is  now  at  its  height  and  it  is  expected 
that  within  the  next  two  weeks  all  the 
new  crop  not  already  sold  for  immediate 
shipment  will  be  warehoused.  The  bulk 
of  the  crop  of  red  mustard  seed  has  al- 
ready been  sold  and  will  be  shipped  East 
shortly.  The  top  quotation  in  red  mus- 
tard seed  is  what  has  been  paid  to  grow- 
ers in  this  market,  but  it  is  likely  that 
lower  prices  will  prevail  unless  Eastern 
buyers  ad  vance  their  ideas  considerably. 
Yellow  mustard  is  finding  a  slow  market, 
none  having  changed  hands  over  3c. 

Flax   12  25   @  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  00   ®  3  10 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  00  @  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   654®  7 

Rape   254®  3 

Hemp   354@— 

Timothy   5  ®  554 

Honey. 

The  market  is  still  very  weak,  though 
prices  are  being  well  maintained  by 
apiarists,  and  not  without  cause,  as  ad- 
vices from  some  of  the  most  important 
honey  raising  districts  say  that  the  yield 
of  honey  will  fall  far  below  the  average 
this  year  owing  to  cool  weather  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June  when  the 
wild  flowers  are  in  full  bloom. 

Extracted,  Water  White   5  ®  5!, 

Extracted,  White   4*®  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   ®  454 

Extracted,  Amber   354®  4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   254®  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   7  ®  8 


Beeswax. 

The  market  continues  very  easy.  Re- 
ceipts have  been  light  but  show  an  excel- 
lent quality  and  are  easily  commanding 
the  prices  quoted.  The  light  crop  of 
honey  for  this  season  will  doubtless  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  shortage  in  the  size 
of  the  beeswax  crop  and  may  soon  have 
the  effect  of  advancing  prices.  Growers 
are  anticipating  this  and  are  holding 
firmly  for  the  prices  quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  27  @29 

Dark  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  market  is  a  shade  weaker  than  at 
last  quotations,  a  decline  of  Jc  being 
noted  in  the  price  of  first  quality  beef. 
Other  grades  are  bringing  the  same 
prices  as  formerly,  the  only  effect  being  a 
slight  weakening  in  off  grades  but  not 
sufficient  to  materially  change  prices.  A 
decline  in  these  grades  is  also  looked  for, 
as  they  are  being  entirely  neglected 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  first  grade. 
There  are  no  yearling  lambs  now  offering 
in  the  local  market.  Spring  lambs  also 
show  a  decline  of  he  per  pound. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   4  <3  554 

Beef,  2nd  quality   354®  454 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  @  354 

Mutton — ewes,  6@654c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  tbs   6%&  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5"4®  s>, 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5VB@  &£ 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   5  @7 

Veal,  small,  ft  fb    8  «>  9 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  fb   8  (S  854 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  very  firm  and  on  the  whole 
the  situation  is  probably  stronger  than  it 
was  a  week  ago,  although  dealers  claim 
that  in  general  quotations  are  unchanged. 
It  is  admitted,  however,  that  food  South- 
ern hides  have  in  some  cases  brought  as 
high  as  13Jc  for  heavy  steers,  and  there 
are  reports  of  as  high  as  14c  having  been 
paid.  The  leather  market  is  fairly  active 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  situation  will 
keep  hide  values  at  the  present  point  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  tlgures.  Culls  of  all  kinds  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
ligures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  13  ®—      12  ®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  tbs. ..  .12  <3  —  II  ®— 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  ..  1154®—  1054®— 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  fo  fhs.ll54<|—  1054  0— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  1 1 549  -  10549- 

Stags   7  @8       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip    1»54@-      10  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  ®-      II  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   13  ®—      12  @— 

Dry  Hides   19  @—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  tbs  16  tol7      15  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   20  @21      19  @— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  50@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   90®  l  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 3  00@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25@— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  100®— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @454 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   254@354 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  is  entirely  bare  of  grain 
bags  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered 
lots,  and  these  are  not  to  be  had  at 
prices  under  7^c.  A  good  many  second- 
hand bags  are  now  moving  at  prices 
nearly  equivalent  to  those  ordinarily  pro- 
cured for  new  stock.  The  extremely 
large  yield  of  grain  in  the  north  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  early  shortage  of 
stock.  Other  varieties  are  ruling  firm 
at  quotably  unchanged  prices. 

Bean  Bags  I  554® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton     7  &!\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6  @7)4 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   754@73£ 

Wool  Sacks,  4- fb   S3  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  3541b   30  @ — 

Ponltrv. 

Receipts  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
heavy,  but,  nevertheless,  the  market 
continues  in  good  shape  and  the  demand 
is  fairly  active.  Fancy  stock  of  every  de- 
scription is  in  good  request  and  is  easily 
bringing  the  prices  quoted,  with  some 
very  choice  lots  of  young  fowls  going  a 
shade  higher. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  ^  lb  I  23  ®  25 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   19  ®  21 

Turkeys,  live  hens  *  lb   20  ®  22 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  00  ®  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  50  @6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50  ®  7  00 

Fryers   3  50  @400 

Broilers,  large   2  50   @  3  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  ®  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  00  ®450 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   4  00  ®  6  00 

Geese,  >  pair   1  75  @  2  00 

Goslings,  ft  pair     @  2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  25  @  

Pigeons,  young   1  25  ®  1  50 

Butter. 

The  market  is  firm  and  prices  are  hold- 
ing steady  at  quotations.    Receipts  are  of 
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fair  size  and  good  quality  and  this  fact  sup- 
plemented by  a  good  demand  and  favor- 
able weather  is  having  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  market  for  fancy 
stock,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  con- 
siderable request  for  storage  varieties. 

Creamery,  extras,     B>   23  @?5 

Creamery,  firsts   22  @23 

Creamery,  seconds   20  @2i 

Dairy,  select   20  @2I 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @— 

California  storage   21  @22-4 

Mixed  Store   17  @18 

Cheese. 

Market  firmer,  all  grades  in  all  varie- 
ties showing  an  advance  of  \c.  Receipts 
have  been  quite  large,  but,  owing  to  a 
brisk  demand  and  excellent  quality,  prices 
are  being  well  maintained  at  the  advance 
noted. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  @12 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @10!4 

California,  fair  to  good   B'/i'SilO 

California,  "Young  Americas"   1154^13'/, 

Eastern,  new   15(/,<at8'4 

Kggs. 

The  market  is  inclined  to  be  sluggish 
under  only  normal  receipts.  Selected 
ranch  eggs,  however,  are  an  exception 
to  this  rule  and  are  a  shade  firmer, 
though  at  quotably  unchanged  prices. 
Quotations  given  are  for  actual  sales  in 
this  market. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  28  @30 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  22  @24 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @22 

Eastern  firsts   20  (g.22 

Eastern  seconds   17  @19 

Potatoes. 

The  market  is  much  stiffer  and  a  sub- 
stantial advance  in  prices  is  noted,  due  to 
a  large  demand  for  northern  shipments. 
This  condition  is  also  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  this 
season  there  has  arisen  an  export  demand 
from  Australia.  Salinas  are  now  ruling 
at  from  $1  to  $1.25,  but  dealers  prophesy 
a  falling  off  as  soon  as  the  Australian 
boat  leaves  this  port. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  ^  cental   50   13)  00 

River  Burbanks,  $1  cental   00  ffl  75 

Salinas  Burbanks   1  00   fa)  I  2i 

Chile  Garnet,  $  cental    50  ®  611 

White  Rose,  IB  cental   65   @  75 

Vegetables. 

The  market  is  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions a  shade  stronger  than  at  last  reports 
and  the  general  tone  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fairly  steady  for  this  kind  of  prod- 
uce. The  onion  market  is  much  firmer, 
owing  to  a  large  shipping  demand  from 
Australia.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Ven- 
tura which  leaves  this  port  Sept.  21st  will 
have  on  board  a  cargo  of  onions  consigned 
to  Australia  consisting  of  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  10,000  crates.  There 
are  now  no  red  onions  of  any  grade  in  the 
market,  but  Australian  brown  onions  may 
be  quoted  at  80c  to  90c  per  cental.  Pep- 
pers are  still  weaken  and  tomatoes  are 
somewhat  firmer,  owing  to  light  receipts 
and  cooler  weather  which  makes  them  of 
better  quality. 

Beans,  Lima,  $  to   7  @  — 

Beans,  String,  ft   2  @  4 

Beans,  Wax,  $tb   3  @  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  lbs. . .     50  ® 

Corn,  Green,  derate   50   ®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  V  box   70   ®  85 

Garlic,  *  to   4®  5 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,     ctl.     80   @  90 

Peas,  Green,  V  ft   3  ®  354 

Peppers,  Bell,  »  box   35  ®  40 

Peppers,  Green,  $  box    25  @  50 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   15   (a)  35 

Tomatoes,  %  box  or  crate   75  @  1  00 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  Id 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross, 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Receipts  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  now  in 
the  market,  with  the  exception  of  apples 
and  peaches,  have  been  heavy  and,  for 
the  most  part,  of  excellent  quality.  The 
weather  has  been  very  favorable  to  the 
keeping  of  fruit  and  the  consequence  is  a 
slight  strengthening  of  the  market.  Ap- 
ples, on  account  of  the  extreme  shortage 
of  the  crop  and  the  fact  that  all  grades, 
except  very  choice,  are  difficult  to  get  in 
the  local  fresh  fruit  market  (owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  mostly  picked 
up  by  dryers)  are  ranging  slightly  higher 
in  price.  The  market  is  now  well  sup- 
plied with  cantaloupes,  both  in  crates  and 
in  boxes.  Huckleberries  are  somewhat 
weaker  and  loganberries  are  out  of  the 
market  entirely.  Other  berries  of  all 
kinds  are  higher  in  price  and  rather 
scarce,  Longworth  strawberries  bringing 
$8  to  $10  per  chest.  Santa  Clara  straw- 
berries are  now  being  quoted  in  the  mar- 
ket|at  $6  to  $7  per  chest. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  fi  501b  bx  100  (3)  125 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  fi  50-lb.  box  00  ®  85 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  40-ft  box. .  40  (a)  50 

Blackberries,  V  chest   2  00  (3)  3  00 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate   1  00  ®  1  50 

Cantaloupes,  ¥  box   25  13)  50 

Crabapples,  ^  small  box   60  IS)  75 

Pigs,  fk  one  layer   35  IS)  50 

Pigs,  V  two  layer   75  @  1  00 

Grapes,  Seedless,  »  crate   75  fa)  90 

Huckleberries,  v  ft   7  IS)  9 

Peaches,  V  large  box   75  <§>  1  25 


Peaches,  f,  small  box   50  (3)  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  choice,  40- 

fc  box   85  @  1  25 

Plums,  large,  $  crate   40  (3)  75 

Plums,  ordinary,  1ft  box   30  (a)  50 

Raspberries,  Tf»  chest   6  00  IS)  8  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest  8  00  ®  10  00 

Strawberries,  large  var.,  1ft  chest.  5  00  ffi  6  00 

Strawberries.Santa  Clara,  f,  chest  6  00  (S>  7  00 

Watermelons,  f>  doz   75  @  2  00 

Whortleberries,*  ft   9  IS)  10 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  continues  very  firm  and 
prices  are  being  well  maintained  at  fig- 
ures quoted.  Old  stocks  have  been  still 
further  reduced  this  week  by  a  brisk  buy- 
ing demand  on  the  part  of  consumers.  No 
old  crop  nectarines  are  left  in  the  market 
and  the  new  crop  is  expected  to  open  at 
7c  per  pound.  Advices  from  the  East 
say:  "  In  connection  with  the  strong  and 
advancing  market  for  California  prunes, 
a  prominent  commission  house  has  issued 
the  following  comparative  statement  of 
the  world's  supply  of  prunes: 

1904,  Lbs.  1905,  Lbs 

France  *60,000,000  60,000,000 

Bosnia  and  Servia   70,000,000  50,000,000 

California  150,000,000  75,000,000 

Oregon   15,000,000  15,000,060 

Carryover  United  States...  40,000,000  10,000,000 

Totals  335,000,000  210,000,000 

*With  carryover. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   Wt®  7 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  714®  754 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  1ft  ft   7   @  754 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   854®  9 

Figs.  10-ft  box.  1-ft  cartons   5»  @6254 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  *  lb...  5   (3  5H 

Nectarines,  red,  f,  lb   —(S>  454 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice. . .    7t<a)  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  754®  854 

Pears,  standard,  $  ft   654®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   754@11 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   454®  554 

Plums,  Red,  pitted  ;   6   (3)  754 

Piums,  Yellow,  pitted   554®  7V4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  @  654 

Prunes.  In  bags,  4  sizes.  — ® — c;  40-50s,  454ia4%c; 
50  60s.  33i@4c;   60-70s.  3M@354c;  70-80s,  23£(a3c; 
Ml  90s.  254@254c;  90-lOOs,  2®2%c ;  small,  l%&2o. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   254®  2% 

Apples,  quartered    3  @  354 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   254®  3 

Figs.  Black   354®  4 

Kalslns. 

The  market  is  a  shade  firmer  and  seed- 
less Muscatels  have  advanced  ^c  and  Sul- 
tanas \c.  There  is,  however,  very  little 
strictly  choice  stock  now  on  hand,  and 
there  will  be  very  little  of  any  kind  when 
the  new  crop  begins  to  arrive.  Trading 
in  futures  is  very  light,  as  it  is  known 
that  the  Growers'  &  Packers'  Association 
combine  has  the  price  situation  practi- 
cally in  its  own  hands,  making  speculat- 
ing on  the  coming  crop  too  great  an  un- 
certainty to  risk. 

OBOP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-tb  box....    85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  454®  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4%@  —  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  5  @  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  454®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  4  @  — c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  654®  — c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  554c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Ultras  Fruits. 

The  market  for  citrus  fruits  is  now  in 
very  good  shape,  a  brisk  buying  demand 
having  kept  prices  very  steadily  at  the 
figures  quoted,  with  the  exception  of 
Valencia  oranges,  which  are  ruling  very 
strong  with  a  tendency  toward  further 
advancement,  owing  to  very  limited  re- 
ceipts. Reports  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  say  that  from  recent  esti- 
mates made  of  the  citrus  crop  for  the 
next  year,  indications  point  to  a  record 
breaker.  That  there  will  be  upwards  of 
35,000  carloads  is  almost  a  certainty  and 
some  estimates  place  the  yield  as  high  as 
40,000  cars.  If  the  estimates  given  prove 
correct,  next  season's  crop  will  break  the 
record  by  fully  5000  cars,  as  the  present 
season  is  now  doing  by  about  3000  cars. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   2  00  @4  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        3  00  @3  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice.   2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  @2  00 

Grape  Fruit,     box   1  50  @2  00 

Limes,  1ft  box    5  00  fa,  8  00 

Nats. 

The  market  continues  steady  and  good. 
Stocks  were  still  further  cleaned  up,  and 
it  is  now  thought  that  the  carry-over  will 
be  very  light.  There  are  no  old  stock 
almonds  now  in  the  market,  but  a  few 
new  crop  Nonpareils  are  beginning  to 
come  in  and  are  opening  at  prices  around 
quotations.  It  is  expected  that  prices  on 
walnuts  will  be  made  by  the  associations 
about  Sept.  15th,  and  they  will  probably 
rule  high,  on  short  crop  prospects  here. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   454®  554 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   7  @  754 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   7  @  754 


imni     a  FARM  BARGHINS     Send  for 
I .  A  I  IMIKNIA  catalog.  (  M.WoosterCo 
UnL.ll  Villi  If!  ,;48  Mari<et  St.,  S.  P.,  Cal 


OMPLETE  fertilizers  con- 
tain  the  three  essential 
ingredients — Potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  nitrogen — and  they  must  be 
in  the  right  proportions  to  suit 
the  different  crops. 

We  have  a  book,  "Plant-Food/5 
which  explains  these  things  fully 
and  interestingly.  It  is  free  to 
farmers — let  us  send  it  to  you. 

Address,  German  Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80% 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 


Write  tor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  COTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


— USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps,  Saws, 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

227  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  Ave  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  J4.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


PERPETUAL  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY. 

Bears  twelve  months  in  the  year  from  the  same 
hill  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  A  prolific  bearer. 
Sends  out  plenty  of  runners.  Large  berry,  well 
flavored.  A  self-fertilizer.  Have  a  few  thousand 
plants  for  sale  this  autumn.  Send  for  price  list  to 
COL.  J.  C.  EVERSON,  MIDDLETOWN.  CAL. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 


Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
pgSKT.  42  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THB  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  e$ 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  ane 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci> 
flcations  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  tha 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoitf 
ing  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Sa4 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fo'irth:  lion  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
offlci  »1  rec  >rds  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  giv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guid« 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ROSS    McM  AHON 

Awning  and  Tent  Co. 

Tents  Rented. 
Hags,  Tents,  Awnings,  Hammocks  and  Covers. 
35  MARKET  STREET, 
Phone  Bush  858.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


»  Bou  Frt 


«*.  Thry      lifhttr,  iu< 

tmt  b  '     A  I'M  IjdoVr  w«.(4u  25  It*. 

■>  (kit  firb  »nd  boy.  c»o  hindk  then.  Eich 
■Up  it  buud  with  four  «i«  bracci.  We  wdi 
tblp  on*  or  noK  lo  lay  S.  P.  R.  R.  Shtiftt  In 
Ob  (ami*,  on  nrurpt  ot  pot*  JO  unit  pi-  {at 
tnd  piYMy  tit  fnlfhi 

Driver.  After  &  Co..  S20  LeaDd/o,  Cji 


HEINRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco.  Telephone  Bush  848. 
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Gold  Dredging  in  California. 

Inasmuch  as  so  many  are  selling  farming  lands  for 
mining  purposes  the  gold  dredging  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia is  increasing  in  agricultural  interest  with 
each  year.  From  a  very  small  beginning  made  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  it  has  grown  and  expanded,  par- 
ticularly within  the  past  decade,  until  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  notable  factors  in  the  gold  produc- 
tion of  that  State.  This  industry  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  official  inquiry  by  the  State  Mining  Bu- 
reau of  California,  and  the  latest  bulletin  issued  by 
that  institution  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  geld 
dredging  as  practiced  in  all  its  phases  in  California 
and  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

History. — It  is  popularly  supposed  that  mining 
for  gold  with  dredgers  is  an  industry  which  has 
grown  up  within  the  past  decade  and  that  it  was  a 
success  almost  from  the  beginning.  This  is  not  true 
There  are  bleaching  skeletons  of  dredgers  scattered 
over  California  and  New  Zealand,  some  of  which  were 
built  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  There  was  a  dredger 
near  Oroville,  on  the  Feather  river,  in  the  '50s.  It 
is  over  forty  years  since  dredging  was  first  tried  in 
New  Zealand.  Spasmodic  attempts  were  made  in 
this  direction  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  New  Zealand 
from  that  time  on.  These  efforts,  futile  as  they 
were,  so  far  as  giving  dividends  to  shareholders  go, 
were  of  great  value  to  the  miner  and  mining  engineer 
of  to-day.    These  failures  were  their  warnings. 

Any  one  investigating  the  processes  at  Oroville  or 
Folsom,  or  in  New  Zealand,  where  conditions  are 
known  by  actual  practice,  will  find  that  the  difficulties 
have  been  largely  overcome,  because  the  conditions 
have  been  studied  by  skilled  men  at  large  expense 
and  met  with  appliances  fitted  for  the  local  needs, 
not  only  as  to  the  digging  of  the  ground,  but  also  as 
to  the  saving  of  the  gold. 

But  under  other  conditions,  in  other  districts,  the 
dredgers  so  successful  at  Oroville  or  Folsom  or  in 
New  Zealand  would  be  failures  as  to  some  of  their 
parts.  To  explain:  At  Oroville  the  gravel  is  loose, 
free  from  clay.  There  are  no  large  boulders,  the 
bedrock  is  soft,  the  gold  is  fine  and  it  easily  amal- 
gamates. Along  the  streams  in  the  mountains  of 
California  the  boulders  are  larger,  the  bedrock  harder, 
and  in  places  in  Idaho  and  Colorado  the  gold  will  not 
amalgamate  owing  to  the  presence  of  arsenic.  Then 
there  are  many  other  conditions  that  differ  in  other 
places.  Some"  of  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome 
by  slight  changes,  either  in  the  digging  part  of  the 
dredger  or  in  the  gold-saving  appliances  ;  but  some 
of  them,  such  as  hard  bedrock,  in  cases  are  fatal  to 
successful  dredging. 

The  conditions  bearing  on  the  cost  of  operation  are 
such  that  each  tract  of  ground  becomes  a  problem  in 
itself,  and  any  attempt  to  use  the  costs  obtained  un- 
der one  set  of  conditions,  on  which  to  predicate  those 
which  would  hold  under  another,  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  elements  which  enter  into 
the  problem,  will  lead  to  large  discrepancies  between 
the  results  predicted  and  those  actually  obtained, 
with  a  consequent  possible  failure  of  the  enterprise. 

There  have  been  built  in  California  many  dredgers 
that  have  failed  and  become  total  losses.  Yet  to-day, 
with  all  the  data  at  hand  for  any  careful  investigator, 
there  should  be  little  excuse  for  failure.  The  varying 
conditions  that  exist  where  dredging  is  being  done  at 
Oroville,  Folsom,  in  Trinity  county,  in  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Colorado,  British  Columbia,  the  Klondike, 
Alaska  and  New  Zealand,  both  as  to  the  digging  of 
the  gravel  and  the  saving  of  the  gold,  give  the  miner 
the  actual  experience  necessary  for  him  to  come  to 
conclusions  under  most  circumstances. 

The  single-bucket  or  spoon  dredger  was  evolved  in 
New  Zealand  in  the  early  'GOs  and  was  worked  en- 
tirely by  hand.  A  steam  single-bucket  dredger  was 
built  in  1870.  About  1880  bucket-and  ladder  dredgers 
were  introduced.  These  were  nearly  all  worked  with 
power  furnished  by  current  wheels.  The  first  steam 
chain  bucket  dredgers  of  the  present  type  were  in- 
troduced about  1882.  One  dredger  of  this  class,  built 
about  that  time,  was  successfully  worked  for  sixteen 
years.  On  account  of  the  success  of  a  dredger  in 
1889  on  a  branch  of  the  Molyneux  river,  some  twenty 
were  built  at  an  average  cost  of  $17,500,  but  were 
failures,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  ground 
was  not  suitable  for  dredging  and  the  management 
bad.  Many  of  these  dredgers  were  floated  down  to 
the  Molyneux  river  and  under  new  ownership  were 
made  successful.  Then  a  number  of  suction  dredgers 
were  built,  but  proved  complete  failures.  Since  then 
the  endless-chain  bucket  dredger,  similar  to  those 
used  in  California,  has  held  the  field.  In  New  Zealand 
at  the  end  of  1902  there  were  201  dredgers  working, 
52  standing,  23  building,  14  under  removal  and  2 
wrecked — a  total  of  292. 

The  first  successful  endless-chain  bucket  dredger  in 
the  United  States  was  built  in  1894  at  Grasshopper 
creek,  in  Montana.  Many  attempts  to  dredge  had 
been  made  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  was  not  until 
1897  that  a  dredger  of  the  present  type  was  built  in 
California.  In  the  summer  of  1895  W.  P.  Hammon 
and  Warren  Treat,  who  were  interested  in  horticul- 
ture near  Oroville,  were  working  some  gravels  for 
gold  on  property  now  owned  by  the  Feather  River 
Exploration  Co.  Mr.  Treat  had  made  a  pit  about  100 


Framework  of  a  New  Dredger  in  the  Pit. 


Hull  Completed  and  the  Gantries  Up. 


Placing  Close-Connected  Buckets  in  Position. 


A  Tailings  Stacker  With  Belt  Conveyor. 


feet  square  down  to  bedrock,  using  a  centrifugal 
pump  to  keep  the  water  out,  and  hauling  the  gravel 
in  wagons  out  to  small  sluice  boxes,  where  it  was 
washed.  The  gravel  was  handled  several  times  by 
manual  labor,  and  in  spite  of  the  heavy  cost  for  labor 
and  pumping  water,  there  was  a  profit.  Mr.  Ham- 
mon had  another  pit,  but  on  approaching  bedrock- 
found  that  the  great  amount  of  water  coming  in  would 
make  mining  at  a  profit  difficult. 


The  attention  of  the  writer  was  called  to  these 
cases  and  he  visited  the  property,  and,  after  consult- 
ing with  Mr.  Hammon  as  to  the  best  process  for 
working,  suggested  hydraulic  elevators;  but  it  was 
found  on  investigation  that  the  distance  necessary  to 
convey  water,  and  the  large  amount  of  water  in  the 
ground  itself  to  be  handled,  would  make  this  imprac- 
ticable. At  that  time  little  was  known  of  dredging 
in  California.  However,  some  of  the  land  had  been 
purchased  through  Mr.  Hammon  and  A.  F.  Jones. 
A  few  months  later  Thomas  Couch  and  F.  T.  Suther- 
land, from  Montana,  were  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
looking  for  mining  properties.  To  them  was  sug- 
gested the  Feather  river  gravels,  and  there  they 
went,  and,  with  Mr.  Hammon,  after  prospecting  for 
about  a  year,  purchased  1000  acres,  which  are  now 
being  worked  by  five  dredgers. 

While  they  were  prospecting  this  ground,  R.  H. 
Postlethwaite,  a  New  Zealand  engineer,  who  had 
come  to  California  to  look  over  the  dredging  field, 
had  constructed  by  the  Risdon  Iron  Works  a  3j I  cubic 
foot  bucket  dredger  to  be  used  near  Smartsville.  on 
the  Yuba  river.  While  the  dredger  itself  was  satis- 
factory, the  conditions  did  not  permit  of  final  success 
in  working. 

The  first  dredger  at  Oroville,  built  for  the  Feather 
River  Exploration  Co.,  began  work  March  1,  1898. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Postlethwaite  and  built  by 
the  Risdon  Iron  Works.  This  dredger  is  still  being 
successfully  operated;  it  has  been  strengthened,  how- 
ever, in  parts. 

Steam  was  used  at  first,  but  now  all  the  dredgers 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  districts  are  worked  by 
electric  power.  During  the  first  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful dredging  at  Oroville  with  endless-chain  bucket 
dredgers,  a  number  of  attempts  were  made  to  dredge 
with  suction  and  other  styles  of  dredgers;  but  all 
these,  with  the  exception  of  one  steam  shovel  dredger, 
were  failures. 

Area  ok  Dredue  Gravel. — The  following  table  will 
show  in  a  general  way  the  acreage  of  gravel  under 
consideration  for  dredging.  It  is  probable  that  these 
figures  will  in  many  cases  be  increased  and  other 
districts  opened: 


Average  Value 
per  Cubic  Yard. 

District.                                                  Acreage.  in  Cents. 

Oroville                                                          7,500  17 

Yuba  River                                                    5,000  25  to  30 

Hear  River                                                      1.000  IH  to  30 

Kolsom                                                           5,000  15  to  25 

Calaveras                                                         350  10  to  22 

Stanislaus                                                           1,200  15  to  30 

Trinity   1,000   

Shasta   1,500   

Slskivou   1,000   

Plumas   1,500   

Total   25,050 


In  Stanislaus  countv  considerable  prospecting  has 
been  done  and  about  1200  acres  have  been  proved  to 
contain  values  sufficient  to  warrant  dredging. 

In  Shasta  county  drilling  is  being  done  on  Cotton- 
wood creek  and  on  land  opposite  Redding,  on  the 
Sacramento  river,  and  on  Clear  creek. 

In  El  Dorado  county  some  land  on  the  South  Fork 
of  the  American  river,  near  Coloma,  is  being  consid- 
ered, but  not  yet  reported  proved. 

In  all  these  districts,  and  at  other  points  in  the 
Sacramento  watershed  especially,  there  are  consid- 
erable areas  of  dredge  gravel,  most  of  which  have 
been  more  or  less  examined,  but  not  proved  to  be  of 
sufficient  value  to  work  at  the  present  cost. 

The  best  dredge  authorities  claim  that  by  proving 
good  grade  of  pay  in  some  of  this  outlying  ground  and 
reducing  working  costs,  at  least  25,000  acres  will  in 
time  be  added  to  the  fields  which  it  is  already  decided 
to  dredge  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 

In  this  connection  experiments  are  being  made 
with  a  view  to  working  by  a  process  similar  to  the 
present  dredging  system,  but  at  a  much  lower  cost. 
Those  interested  do  not  care  to  give  out  any  data  at 
present. 

It  may  seem  a  simple  thing  to  those  who  know  to 
say  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  methods  of 
gravel  mining  caused  by  varying  conditions  of  the 
deposits,  and  that  the  method  in  vogue  in  one  case 
may  mean  failure  in  another.  Yet  the  want  of  this 
knowledge  has  been  the  cause  of  immense  waste  of 
capital.  There  have  been  large  sums  of  money  lost 
in  trying  to  hydraulic  drifting  ground.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  use  hydraulic  elevators  to  work 
dredging  ground  where  there  was  an  excess  of  water 
to  be  handled.  Dredgers  have  been  built  to  work 
ground  that  could  be  worked  only  by  means  of  hydrau- 
lic elevators.  There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
gravel,  mostly  lacustrine  deposits,  in  California  and 
other  States  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
in  Alaska  that  is  free  from  water  and  should  be 
worked  with  steam  shovels,  which  people  are  now 
exploiting  with  a  view  to  working  with  dredgers.  In 
other  words,  they  are  proposing  to  make  a  condition 
— by  flooding  the  ground  with  water — that  means  an 
unnecessary  cost.  A  study  of  the  conditions  existing 
will  lead  to  conclusions  as  to  the  methods  to  be 
adopted,  and  in  this  way  only  can  economic  success 
be  made. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  reclaiming  these 
dredging  grounds,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  James 
H.  Leggett,  owner  of  dredgers  at  Oroville,  has  begun 
some  experiments  by  planting  eucalyptus  and  olive 
trees  on  the  rock  piles,  with  a  few  spadefuls  of  earth 
at  the  root  of  each  tree,  and  they  are  thriving. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


UEU,  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN S — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

"HOWARD  "  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  DURH  AMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.O.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im 
porters,  Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  LosAngelPS,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHEST*  I 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  . 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIKES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Jt ,  duo  oacraiueuio  ol.,  oau  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.    At  your  grocer. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. — 22  Thoroughbred  Southdown 
Ewes  and  a  Buck;  I  yearling  Berkshire 
Boar;  2  Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Heifers. 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

60  HEAD  CHOICE  BUCK  LAMBS. 
LARGE  AND  WELL  WOOLED. 

Address  G.  K.  SWINGLE,  Davisville,  or  call  at 
Swingle  Station,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma. 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win- 
ter months.  Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.   Prices  on  application, 

Write  for  | — v 

catalogue'—' 


Reware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  MMIffift  MANUFACTURED    I  I  V  *f*m  ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Protect  Your  Cattle 
Against*  Anthrax 


WITH 


(CHARBON) 


PASTEUR 


ANTHRAX 


VACCINE 


DISCOVERED  BY  PASTEUR  IN  1881 

The  Only  Safe  and  Reliable  Prevent- 
ive; Successfully  Used  on  Over 
30,000,000  Head. 

SPECIFY    PASTEUR    AND    SEE    THAT  THE 
LABEL  BEARS  OUR  TRADE  MARK. 

Tuberculin  —  Mallein  —  Antistreptococcic 
Serum  (Vet.)— Anti- Tetanic  Serum  (Vet.) — 
Rat  Virus  and  Blacklegine. 

V';-  srETrr PASliuK*  ao  in  tmsam 


^STEURV^CCINE  CO^Ltd. 


366-368  Wui  11^  it.KEW  YORK   409  f^sktX  SuS&H  H^NdSCC 

ALSO 

FORT  WORTH  ROME  UUZ  MELBOURNE  LYONS  SYDNEY  COPENHArJZTI 
BRUSSELS  LIMA  BUDAPEST  BERLIN  BUENOS  AYR23  TURIN  MANILA 
AM3TERHAM  3T  PETERSBURG  WlNTGPtO  MONTREAL  CALCUTTA  LISBON 
HAVANA,  MEXICO    HONOLULU  RIO  J  ANEW  a   HONOKONO  ■JOB. 

MADRID        STOCKHOLM  GENEVA. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests' 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  PAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  Pierce  Land  It  Stock  Co., 
Room  884,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3J4-4-B  Foot, 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


HOI  SCALE 

-IS— 

STANDARD 
THE  WORLD  OVER. 

IT  WEIGHS. 


SPECIAL  TRUCKS  AND  SCALES 

FOR  MINES  AND  RANCHES. 

Hall's  Safes,  Weather  Vanes,  Etc. 
Howe  Scale  Co. 

12-14  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 
Phone  Main  1305. 


19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL/ 


MA  RINK. 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  WEIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed. 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  FremontSt.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent* 


GLE 


Glenn  County, 


J 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes.  •  , 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
TOnally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
of  H  J.  Glenn  at  Ohico,  Butte  County,  California 


Lemon  Orchard 

FOR  SALE  in  San  Diego  County. 

22  ACRES  IN   FULL  BEARING  AND 
PAYING  WELL. 

Only  reason  for  selling  is  advanced  age  of  owner, 
who  is  unable  longer  to  carry  it  on.  This  is  a  gen- 
uine bargain  for  a  man  who  has  experience  in 
fruit  culture  and  is  willing  to  work.  It  will  prove 
a  tine  investment. 

For  particulars,  address 

J.  L.  BARKER, 

2031  Dwight  Way,      Berkeley,  Cal. 

A  Bill  I!  111. 

110  acres  of  the  finest  berry,  seed,  vegetable, 
alfalfa,  dairy  and  apple  land  to  be  found  in  the 
valley.  Soil  deep,  dark,  rich  alluvial  Within 
three  miles  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  artesian  belt.  No 
improvements.  Good  roads  to  the  property.  We 
are  authorized  to  sell  this  property  far  beiow  Its 
real  market  value     Price  $130  per  acre. 

If  at  all  interested  in  this  class  of  property,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  tract 

We  have  but  a  limited  time  to  offer  the  property 
at  this  price. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

FAL0  ALTO,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Ranch  Wanted. 


WILL   PAY   CASH    FOR    A    GOOD  PAYING 
Ranch  where  I  can  make  something  more 
than  a  living.   Must  be  a  bargain  for  cash. 

W/.  ROBERTS, 
417  OAK  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

ROTHERMEL  &  GO. 

607  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Have  the  Best  List  of  Farm,  Fruit,  Poultry  and 
Stock  Ranches,  Alfalfa  and  Timber  Lands.  Call 
or  Send  for  Catalogue. 

FARM  TO  RE  INT. 

320  Acres  of  Reclaimed  Land  adjoining  the  town 
of  San  Rafael. 

Apply  to  JOHN  W.  FERRIS, 

330  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  %  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Instead  of  the  Silo. 


We  have  had  the  silo  side  of  cow 
feeding  quite  fully  discussed.  Another 
view  is  that  of  Mr.  O.  J.  Vine  of  Selma, 
as  given  in  the  Dairy  and  Produce 
Review.  He  says:  Many  California 
dairymen  may  be  discussing  this  ques- 
tion in  their  minds  and  are  not  able  to 
decide.  The  silo  has  many  strong  advo- 
cates, and  in  any  cold  climate  is  almost 
indispensable.  The  writer  has  used  one 
a  number  of  years  in  Ohio,  and  found  it 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  old 
method  of  feeding.  There  we  had  to 
depend  entirely  upon  stable  feeding  for 
five  or  six  months  in  the  year.  Without 
the  silo  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  provide  succulent  feed  for  winter's 
use,  and  it  is  no  wonder  the  silo  has  so 
many  advocates;  but  because  the  silo  is 
such  a  marked  success  there,  does  not 
prove  that  it  would  be  an  equal  success 
here,  where  conditions  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Here  we  can  easily  provide 
several  kinds  of  green  feed  for  all  win- 
ter's use,  either  as  pasture  or  stable 
feeding.  Indian  corn  or  sorghum  will 
produce  large  quantities  of  excellent 
feed  that,  if  cut  up  in  large  shocks  be- 
fore being  frosted,  will  keep  in  good 
condition  in  the  field  until  late  in  the 
winter.  It  is  a  palatable  feed  that  will 
be  readily  eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock, 
including  horses.  Pigs  are  very  fond 
of  sorghum,  and  grow  rapidly  upon  it. 
A  trial  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince stockmen  of  its  value.  While 
either  corn  or  sorghum  can  be  fed 
whole,  there  will  be  much  less  waste  if 
cut  or  shredded  before  feeding;  then,  if 
not  fed  too  generously,  none  will  be 
wasted.  Wheat,  rye  and  barley  all 
make  splendid  feed  to  use  green  in 
winter,  and  can  be  pastured,  or  cut 
and  fed  in  the  corral.  The  latter 
entails  more  labor  but  is  far  less  waste- 
ful of  feed.  Oats  and  Canada  peas 
sown  together  are  unsurpassed  for 
green  winter  feed,  and  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  more  balanced  ration 
than  wheat,  rye  or  barley — the  peas 
being  very  rich  in  protein.  This  mix- 
ture is  not  as  desirable  for  pasture, 
however,  as  for  stable  feeding.  The 
peas,  having  slender  stems,  break 
down  so  readily  from  stock  running 
over  it  that  much  would  be  wasted. 
Pumpkins  and  squashes  are  valuable 
for  stock  and  milch  cows.  They  are 
easily  grown  and  can  be  kept  until  Jan- 
uary with  only  a  little  straw  or  litter 
thrown  on  them  to  protect  from  frost. 
With  a  little  forethought  and  prepara- 
tion, the  dairyman  can  easily  provide 
plenty  of  green  feed  for  his  herd  with- 
out incurring  the  expense  of  a  silo  and 
the  necessary  machinery  for  filling  it. 
The  cost  of  a  silo  large  enough  for  the 
feeding  of  a  herd  of  twenty-five  cows 
will  cost  from  $100  to  $200,  depending 
upon  the  manner  of  construction.  The 
cutter  will  cost  another  hundred,  mak- 
ing the  silo  a  rather  expensive  luxury. 
This  expense  can  be  obviated  by  the 
growing  of  different  crops  and  some- 
what different  management. 

State  Fair  Butter  Exhibit. 


The  usual  competitive  butter  exhibit 
will  be  held  again  at  the  California 
State  Fair  which  opens  September  2d 
and  closes  on  the  9th.  The  dairy  de- 
partment will  again  have  Mr.  Geo.  G. 
Knox,  the  well-known  Sacramento 
creamery  man,  as  superintendent.  Mr. 
Knox  filled  the  place  very  creditably 
last  year.  Secretary  W.  H.  Roussel  of 
the  California  Creamery  Operators' 
Association  has  received  word  that  the 
department  will  be  conducted  about  the 
same  as  during  the  past  few  years. 
No  entry  fee  or  exhibitor's  ticket  will 
be  required  of  those  who  enter  their 
product  in  the  butter  and  cheese  con- 
test. The  prizes  will  be  the  same  as 
heretofore,  that  is,  in  case  of  butter 
there  will  be  $375  in  cash  offered  to  be 
divided  among  the  ten  exhibitors  whose 
names  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
scores.  In  addition  to  these  cash 
awards  the  one  who  wins  the  highest 
score  will  receive  a  State  Fair  gold 
medal. 


TUBULAR 
Starts  Fortune 

If  you  had  a  gold  mine  would  you 
waste  half  the  gold?  Dairies  are 
Hiirer  than  gold  mines,  yet 
farmers  without  separators  only  half 
skim  their  milk.  Tubular  butter  Is 
worth  25  to  35  cents.  Cream  is  worth 

ne  cent  fed  to  stock.    Are  yon 

waiting  cream! 


fj  TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS  I 


es 


Like  a  Crowbar 

Tubulars  are  regular  crowbars- 
get  right  under  the  trouble.  Get  the 
cream— raise  the  quantity  of  butter 
—start  a  fortune  for  the  owner. 
Write  for  catalog  1'  131 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
TORONTO,  CAN.  CHICA30.  HI. 


Stickney  Junior 

Full  3-Brake 
Horse  Power 
GASOLINE 
.  ENGINE, 

ALL  COMPLETE,  with 

HOT  TUBE  AND 
ELECTRIC  IGNITERS, 
BATTERIES, 
WATER  TANK  AND 
PULLEY. 

CHEAPEST  and  BEST 
ENGINE  MADE 

Write  us  for  lowest  cash  price  and  catalog— it 
« ill  surprise  you. 

Van  Drake  =  Olsen 
Machine  Works, 

308  MISSION  ST. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


No.  1%  "Jersey"  Cut-under  Truck. 

This  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to 
produce  a  wagon  that  has  great  carrying  capacity, 
ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low- 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of 
loading.  Can  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be 
used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

The  "Jersey"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  for 
the  transportation  of  fruit,  but  as  a  general  pur- 
post1  dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
2UU0  to  8000  pounds. 

HOOKER    «fe  CO. 

16-18  DRUMM  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver 
age,  simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

aclhc    oast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  U.    35  Beaie  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS. 

analysis- 
sous,  Water.  Fertiliz- 
ers,   Fo<kIs.  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 

83-86  New  Montuomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


ALMOND  HULLERS 


DONT 
KEEP 
COWS 


Make  Your  Cows  Keep  You. 


With  an  Easy  Running 

Empire  Cream  Separator 

Your  cows  will  not  only  keep  themselves,  but  will  brine  you  dol- 
lars in  profits.    A  postal  to  us  will  brine  the  proofs. 
EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloomlield,  N.J. 

branch  Otticc,   Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND  OUR 
LINE  OF 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 


are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


TO  STAY 
TRAPPED 

The  trouble  with  most  gopher  traps  is  that  they  permit  the  rodent  to  escape 
after  the  trap  has  been  sprung.  This  not  only  makes  the  old  style  traps  worth- 
less, but  prevents  the  recapture  of  the  gopher.  The  only  sure  means  of  destroy- 
ing gophers  is  with  the 

IMPROVED  C.  V.  2-RING  GOPHER  TRAP. 

This  is  a  newly  patented  trap,  embodying  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. It  is  superior  to  the  Single  ring,  as  well  as  the 
Clutch  and  Claw  Traps,  for  the  double  ring  disables  the  gopher 
and  holds  it  securely,  allowing  no  chance  for  escape. 

See  that  you  get  the  genuine 
Improved  C.  V.  2-Ring.  Sold  every- 
where for  2Sc  ;  or  if  your  dealer  does 
not  have  them,  send  us  his  name 
and  25c.  for  sample  trap  or  12.50  for 
a  dozen,  which  we  will  forward 
postpaid. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


KR 


RUM 

Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.  0.  RIX, 


 For  Sale  by  

IRVINQTON,  ALAMEDA  CO.,  CAL. 


G.W.  Price  Pump  Co. 

583  Market  St. 
San  VrancUro,  Cal. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

High  Grade  Gas  and  Oil 
ENGINES,  and 
Centrifugal  PUMPS, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN. 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging, 
Cyanide  Plants,  and  Water  Works. 

OO  R  PLANTS  SUCCEED 
WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 

CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


The  Glasgow  Fruit  Market. 


To  the  Editor  : —  Wandering  this 
morning  through  Glasgow  streets  my 
mind's  eye  was  regarding  the  California 
fruit  grower  and  his  interests.  He  and 
they  have  long  been  dear  to  me,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  how  he  was  regarded  in 
Glasgow. 

When  in  doubt,  ask  a  policeman. 
This  I  did,  and  obeying  instructions,  as 
usual,  I  soon  found  myself  in  quite  a 
lively  fruit  market.  The  hour  was 
about  9  a.  m.  I  had  been  told  there 
were  no  auctions.  I  ran  into  four,  but 
not  of  California  fruit.  The  auctioneer 
was  alert  and  tonguey.  He  knew  his 
buyers,  and  when  the  price  was  once 
made  by  the  bidders  the  rest  of  the  lot 
was  knocked  down  with  lightning  rap- 
idity to  the  buyers,  who  raised  fingers 
to  indicate  how  many  each  wanted. 
There  was  no  raising  or  lowering  the 
price  on  the  remainder  of  a  line  of 
goods  when  the  first  lot  was  knocked 
down.  Of  course  different  brands 
fetched  different  prices.  These  prices 
ran  as  follows  : 

Tomatoes  (Scotch),  raised  under 
glass,  7c  to  9c  per  lb. 

Raspberries,  60c  to  96c  per  dozen  1- 
1b  baskets.  Some  of  these  had  been 
roughly  handled  and  had  settled  till  the 
baskets  seemed  barely  a  third  full. 

Gooseberries  (fine  sulphur,  described 
as),  $2  90  per  112  tbs. 

Red  currants,  7c  per  lb;  white,  5c; 
black,  very  fine,  8c. 

Strawberries,  85c  and  upwards  for 
12  1-lb  baskets. 

Red  Orleans  plums,  7c  per  lb. 

These  prices  were  to  the  better  class 
of  buyers  for  the  best  class  of  fruit. 

The  other  auctions  seemed  to  be  of 
inferior  stuff  with  a  distinctly  different 
grade  of  buyers,  costermongers  and 
such.  In  all  cases  the  auctioneer  stood 
and  clerk  sat  on  a  raised  platform,  at 
the  end  of  two  rows  of  raised  benches 
or  steps,  the  uppermost  guarded  by  an 
iron  rail  at  the  back.  The  stuff  moved 
just  as  quickly  as  the  attendant  could 
throw  it  on  the  table,  after  the  price 
was  once  made. 

Other  foods  on  the  market,  but  not 
up  at  auction,  were  Portugal  and  Tas- 
mania apples.  The  former  packed  in 
boxes  something  like  a  clumsy,  flat- 
tened orange  box.  The  latter  in  boxes 
like  our  coal  oil  (10  gallon)  cases,  but 
undivided.  They  sold  at  lis  to  13s  per 
case. 

Very  nice  Spanish  onions  at  $1.20  the 
case  of  140  lbs  were  in  evidence. 

French  peaches,  packed  carefully  in 
cotton,  1  dozen  in  a  box,  were  selling 
at  Is  3d  each. 

Green  gages,  in  smaller  boxes  with 
lace  paper  trimmings,  about  30  in  a 
box,  fetched  Is  6d. 

Hothouse  grapes  (Scotch,  very  fine), 
made  30c  per  tb. 

Some  few  California  Bartletts  were 
visible,  at  about  12s  6d  per  half  box. 
They  were  quite  green  and  hard  still. 

California  Burbank  plums  from  Vaca 
valley  were  selling  at  $2.52  per  case. 

French  pears  (scrawny  Bonnie 
Louise)  put  in  an  appearance  at  96c 
per  half  case. 

Spanish  melons,  2  dozen  in  case,  were 
for  sale  at  easy  figures. 

Cauliflowers,  rather  indifferent,  from 
Portugal,  new,  going  at  a  few  pence 
per  box. 

Flowers,  in  boxes,  were  also  auctioned 
at  one  stand;  marguerites,  Is  per  dozen 
bunches,  lovely  sweet  peas  at  2s,  and 
carnations  (Duchess  of  Fife)  at  4s. 

The  auctioneer,  after  the  manner  of 
auctioneers,  indulged  in  much  pleasant 
raillery  and  banter,  exhorting  his  hear- 
ers to  "buy  early  and  buy  often,"  and 
even  ran  into  rhyme — 

Come  away, 

Here  to-morrow  and  gone  to-day,  etc. 

One  thing  specially  pleased  me,  and 
that  was  to  hear  California  fruit  so  well 
spoken  of  by  all.  I  had  heard  so  often 
from  such  fond  partisans  that  English 
apples  were  'way  ahead  of  California. 
Here,  in  the  center  of  the  fruit  experts, 
I  heard  just  the  reverse,  and  the  only 
claim  made,  was  that  for  tart  pie  fruit 

WE  sell  country  lands.  CH  ATPIELD  &  VINZENT, 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


the  English  orchards  produced  the 
right  stuff,  but  our  Newtown  Pippins 
were  perfection. 

I  think  California  will  peacefully  con- 
cede the  superior  sourness  of  British 
apples.  So  long  as  California  remains 
sweet,  let  who  will  be  tart  and  sour. 

I'm  on  my  way  to  California,  but  I 
am  going  by  London  and  Europe  gen- 
erally. Edward  Berwick. 


Orchards  Sold  to  Dredge  Mine 
Company.  —  Gridley  Herald,  Aug.  18; 
Gradually  the  orchards  that  were  planted 
along  Feather  river  and  which  were 
thought  to  be  splendid  evidence  of  the 
thrift  and  enterprise  of  the  land  owners, 
and  which,  too,  were  believed  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  great  and  permanent  in- 
dustry, are  yielding  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  dredge  miners.  The  latest  deal  by 
wbich  a  fine  orchard  passes  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  mining  men,  reserved  for  de- 
struction even  to  the  permanent  ruin  of 
the  land  itself,  is  that  of  the  sale  of  the 
Hilger  Bros,  orchard  on  the  east  side  of 
Feather  river,  opposite  the  intake  of  the 
Butte  County  canal.  This  orchard  is  said 
to  have  been  sold  within  the  past  few 
days  and  the  price  paid  for  it  was  $250  an 
acre.  It  is  also  stated  on  good  authority 
that  the  Treat  orchard,  near  Chardon, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Boston  &  Oro- 
ville  Company  and  that  the  price  paid  for 
the  land  was  $70,000.  A  prospecting  drill 
was  working  on  this  place  last  Sunday 
and  it  may  be  that  the  deal  has  not  been 
closed  as  yet.  However,  it  is  known  that 
gold  in  paying  quantities  underlies  the 
orchard,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
sale  will  be  made,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  arranged. 

Biggest  Bean  Yield.—  Oxnard  Cou- 
rier, Aug.  18:  The  lima  bean  crop  this 
year  promises  to  be  the  biggest  thing  in 
the  history  of  the  county.  This  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  observing  men 
who  know  beans  and  who  have  watched 
Ventura  crops  for  years  past.  Isolated 
cases  are  heard  of,  where  a  shortness  is 
predicted.  The  vines  and  pods  are  grow- 
ing in  these  morning  fogs,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  crop  was  never  better. 
But  appearances  do  not  always  make  a 
crop.  Nevertheless,  this  year  the  crop 
promises  as  it  looks  and  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict a  record-breaker.  John  W.  Newby, 
who  runs  the  ware  house  at  Montalvo, 
said  they  were  putting  up  a  new  ware- 
house at  El  Rio,  whose  dimensions  were 
to  be  200x80  feet,  to  be  completed  in  about 
three  weeks,  but  that  from  appearances 
of  the  lima  bean  crop  the  warehouse 
should  have  been  as  big  again — that  all 
the  room  possible  would  be  needed  for 
bean  storing.  If  the  limas  turn  out  like 
earlier  beans  are  turning  out,  everything 
will  be  satisfactory.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  blackeyes.  This  odd 
bean  is  yielding  well.  This  bean  is  now 
quoted  ot  $3.25  per  hundred.  Because 
selling  so  low  last  year  fewer  acres  were 
planted  in  blackeyes  this  season,  and 
where  there  were  50,000  sacks  raised 
last  year  there  will  be  about  30,000  this 
year.  The  blackeye  finds  a  market  largely 
in  the  Southern  States,  where  the  negroes 
use  them.  The  blackeye  makes  a  palat- 
able soup  that  is  a  cross  between  a  pea 
soup  and  a  bean  soup. 

Peach  Crop  on  the  Rancho  Chico. 
— Chico  Enterprise,  Aug.  18:  Rustling 
the  peach  crop  on  the  Bidwell  ranch 
makes  many  tired  backs  and  sore  thumbs. 
It  appears  that  about  every  variety  of 
peach  ripened  about  the  same  time  this 
year.  Foreman  Bohlander  has  had  a 
hundred  pickers  busy  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  now  has  that  end  of  the  work  well  in 
hand,  and  a  few  more  days  will  finish  the 
picking.  The  Bidwell  crop  was  sold  to 
the  California  Fruit  Canning  Co.,  orchard 
run  as  gathered  and  delivered,  either  at 
the  cannery  or  the  dry  yards,  on  the 
Bidwell  ranch.  The  delivery  now  amounts 
to  700  tons,  the  orchard  run  as  shown  by 
the  boxes  now  in  the  sheds  making  an 
unusually  good  average  in  both  size  and 
quality.  The  cannery  has  been  crowded 
with  fruit  for  several  days  and  the  rustle 
is  now  on  at  the  cutting  sheds,  where 
there  are  employed  one  hundred  people, 
cutting,  handling  and  spreading  the  fruit. 

Drying  Fruit.— Red  Bluff  News,  Aug. 
18:  The  Sanitary  Fruit  Co.'s  drier  and 
packing  house  in  the  Sunnyside  addition 
is  the  scene  of  much  activity,  now  that 
the  fruit  has  to  ripen  rapidly.  A  visit  to 
the  place  shows  over  one  hundred  women 
and  children  busily  engaged  in  cutting 
peaches  and  pears  for  drying,  while  I 
twenty-five  men  have  all  they  can  do  per-  I 
forming  the  heavy  work  around  the  place.  | 


CALIFORNIA 

STATE  FAIR,  SACRAMENTO, 

September  -2nd  to  September  Qth. 

Native  Sons  Admission  Day^elebration 

ELECTRIC  CARNIVAL 
RACING  RACING 

Horse  Show    SL^Mlfe         Cattle  Show 
Poultry  Show 
7-Parades-7  20-Bands-20 
FREE— AGRICULTURAL  PAVILION— FREE 


Excursion  Rates 


Exhibits    Carried  Free 


For  Information  and  Premium  List,  Address 


BENJ.  F.  RUSH,  President. 


ALBERT  LINDLEY,  Secretary. 


WCLIPSE  HAY  PRESSES 

J>&_      JhiT  'ARE  *  RELIABLE 

TE5T£D  '^LL  SECTIONS^ 
EI6HT  GOOD  WORK 

write  For  catalogue 

Eclipse  Hay  Press  Co   617  wAKansasCitV  Mo 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST..  NEAR  HOWARD  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL    TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.    Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  $2  and  up.   Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.      Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room      Inside  and  outside  fire  escapes       Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies'  parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers      Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  dally  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
.Tonrna  I  —  ►'ree. 


D.E.Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.O.  Box  2497.  I  E-  R-  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 
General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 
FARMERS'  LINES 

So  simple  you  can  build  your  own 
line.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free. 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

712  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WAKELEE'S 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 


The  Best  Poison  in  the  Market. 

Has  Stood  All  Tests  for  30  Years. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate  or 
Business  No  Matter  Where  Lo- 
cated. Properties  and  busi- 
nessof  all  kinds  sold  quickly 
for  cash  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Don't  wait. 
Write  to-day  describing 
what  you  have  to  sell  and 
give  cash  price  on  same. 

A.  P.  Tone  Wilson,  Jr., 
Real     Estate  Specialist, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  II  Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St., 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 


educed  Rales 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  pns  power.  Costs  Let!  to  Buy  and  Leas  to  Run.    Quickly,  easily  s 

tionary  or  traction.    Mention  this  paper.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO-,  Mir*.,  Meagher  A  15th  Ste,,  Chicago,    THIS  ?S  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 


p  started.  No  vihration.    Can  be  mounted  i 


UNTIL   YOU    INVESTIGATE  t> 

"THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
all  cost— portable,  stx 
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SUCCESS 

MANURE  5PREADER 


CUT  OF  SUCCESS  SPREADER  with  left  hand  rear  wheel  removed,  showing  gear 
drive  for  running  apron.  Drum  is  driven  by  a  steel  pinned  chain  on  right  hand 
side.  These  are  features  peculiar  to  the  Success  alone  and  add  greatly  to  its  long 
life  and  lijrht  draft. 


THE  TIME  IS  NOT  FAR  OFF  WHEN  A  MANURE  SPREADER  WILL  BE  A 
NECESSITY  to  every  ranch  in  California. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  ON  FERTILIZERS. 


R&V 

GASOLENE 
GAS 

DISTILLATE 


E 


Pe/iMe  Motors 
for  A //Purposes 
Where  Power 
/s  Required 


WE  CARRY  BOTH  VERTICAL  AMD  HORIZONTAL  TYPE 
IN  STOCK  in  sizes  from  1  to  25  horse  power.  Estimates 
given  on  complete  pumping  outfits. 


DEALERS  WANTING   A   PROFITABLE  AGENCY  should 
look  into  this  line. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I  W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  8c  CO.,  m"""ft?tur"' 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    \A//\TER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL.  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.    Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 

l^und  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asptaltum. 


Portable  Buildings. 

NO  410.   STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  9*  in.  by  31  ft.  5J<  in. 
Shows  supplementary  roof  for  hot  climates. 
They  can  be  applied  to  any  of  our  houses. 
Two  outside  and  two  inside  doors,  four  windows  and 
three  rooms,  screens,  etc.- 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

Washington  and  Second  Sti.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


F'om  3-in.  to  10-tt.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relatd, 
as  it.  is  absolutely  indestructible.    All  pipe  sold  under  an  nlmolute  guarantee.    We  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


8th  and  Mat  en  Sts.,  T.OS  ANGELES. 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PUtiET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLYMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channes  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monttey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


Tie  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANTJFACTUHEHS  Or  

HDAPP  PEACH,  HKRHY.  and  »U  RACW'FT^ 
UKrtrC,  kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  Drt^rvL,  I  J 

VKNKKK    BARRELS,   COFFKE    AND  CANDY  DBUN8, 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


GR  EE  NBA.  INK 


POWD  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 
BEST  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T  W.  JACKSON. 1  23  California  St.  San  Francisco 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXX.    No.  10. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  September  2,  1905. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:    330  MARKET  ST. 


Alfalfa— A  Song  of  the  Pastures. 

For  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  P  Anderson 

The  summer  skies  bend  brightly  o'er  us; 
The  birds  are  caroling'  a  chorus; 

The  bees  are  humming,  working; 
On  tree  and  vine  the  fruit's  aglow; 
In  fragrant  fields  the  cattle  low, 

Where  I  would  fain  be  lurking. 

Those  fields!  O,  mile  on  mile  of  beauty! 
As  tho'  they  had  no  other  duty 

Than  just  to  soothe  the  senses  vagrant 
With  wave  on  wave  of  billowy  green, 
And  flecks  of  lavender  between — 

The  purple  flowers  so  fragrant. 

The  herds  that  roam  alfalfa  meadows, 
Or  rest  beneath  the  green  trees'  shadows, 

Are  good  to  look  upon,  and  sightly — 
The  browsing  sheep,  the  growing  swine, 
The  blooded  horse,  the  sleek,  fat  kine, 

The  calves  and  lambs  so  sprightly. 

The  bees  find  here  vast  stores  of  sweetness, 
And  every  farm 's  for  its  completeness 

On  these  alfalfa  fields  dependent. 
O,  lavender  and  purple  blooms, 
Emitting  delicate  perfumes, 

In  color  rich,  resplendent! 

From  early  morn  till  shadows  lower 
Is  heard  the  music  of  the  mower, 

And  emerald  swaths  are  lying  thickly. 
The  wagon  with  its  fragrant  load 
Goes  swaying  down  the  dusty  road 

To  where  the  stack  goes  skyward  quickly. 

The  farm's  bright  side,  how  thou  dost  show  it! 
And  to  the  artist  and  the  poet 

Thou  surely  art  a  winsome  charmer. 
Our  barns  are  bursting  with  thy  stores — 
Alfalfa's  opened  Fortune's  doors 

To  many  a  California  farmer. 


Le  Roi  Alfalfa!  Thou  art  re 
To  call  thee  king  is  surely  legal. 

A  well-earned  crown  thou  now  art  wearing 
Of  beauty,  fragrance,  use  and  grace, 
While  not  one  blemish  mars  thy  face — 

A  king  of  pastures  past  comparing. 


"  Alfalfa's  Opened  Fortune's  Doors  to  Many  a  California  Farmer." 


It  is  well  in  California  to  break  forth  in  song  over 
the  plant  which  is  of  all  single  plants  the  greatest  in 
its  contribution  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Sin- 
gle trees  are  great  and  single  fruits  and  grains  yield 


millions,  but  no  one  of  them  contributes  so  much 
value  to  the  State  and  distributes  its  benefits  so 
widely  as  does  this  imperial  clover.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  no  single  plant  is  now  so  popular  and  there  is 
none  whose  area  can  be  so  safely  and  profitably  ex- 
tended. Another  thing  about  alfalfa  is  that  it  under- 
lies the  prosperity  of  nearly  all  our  other  agricultural 


"  With  Wave  on  Wave  of  Billowy  Green,  and  Flecks  of  Lavender  Between." 


specialties  of  production,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
direct  contribution  by  its  own  direct  achievement. 
It  is  common  enough  to  credit  alfalfa  with  its  share 
of  our  meat  supply  and  to  credit  it  also  with  a  large 
part  of  the  recent  dairy  expansion,  but  it  is  not  often 
remembered  that  alfalfa  by  its  support  of  working 
animals  makes  it  possible  to  produce  millions  of  the 
present  value  of  our  fruit  prod- 
ucts. In  the  great  valleys 
orchards  and  vineyards  are 
worked  mainly  with  alfalfa  fed 
teams — the  raisins  and  oranges, 
for  instance,  reaching  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  more  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  largely  rest 
upon  an  alfalfa  basis.  And  so 
the  argument  might  be  indefi- 
nitely extended  to  show  the  un- 
derlying position  of  alfalfa  with 
reference  to  other  great  wealth 
producing  efforts  of  California. 
At  some  convenient  time  some 
statistician  of  alfalfa  will  no 
doubt  work  out  this  aspect  of 
the  plant  and  teach  us  all  to 
more  fully  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  tribute  which 
our  contributor  pays  to  the  plant 
in  the  verses  upon  this  page. 
Then*  is  also  another  considera- 
tion which  is  pertinent.  There 
is  no  forage  plant  in  the  whole 
United  States  which  can  com- 
pare with  alfalfa  in  recent  in- 
crease of  acreage.  Almost  all 
States,  from  New  England  to 
Texas  and  from  Wisconsin  to 
Florida,  are  going  into  alfalfa  — 
thus  following  the  lead  of  Utah 
and  Colorado  in  learning  from 
California  of  the  plant. 
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The  Week. 


The  great  event  of  the  week,  from  all  points  of 
view,  is  assuredly  the  establishment  of  peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan.  The  victorious  country 
certainly  has  displayed  a  magnanimity  of  the  highest 
grade  because  Japan  waived  the  claim  for  indemnity 
because  Russia  would  not  make  peace  on  any  other 
ground.  Japan  evidently  did  not  care  to  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  fighting  and  in- 
creasing slaughter  because  of  a  money  claim 
— losing  life  to  secure  money.  There  was  ap- 
parently no  other  principle  to  fight  for,  because 
Japanese  rights  have  been  upheld  and  Russian  ag- 
gression checked  by  the  war  itself,  and  nothing  but 
financial  considerations  remained.  Still  it  is  very 
creditable  to  Japan  to  take  this  view  and  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  a  people  called  heathen  can 
be  so  strongly  actuated  by  humanitarian  consid- 
erations. 

Another  consideration  involved  is  of  striking  impor- 
tance on  this  side  of  the  Pacific,  and  that  is  that 
peace  was  made  upon  American  soil  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  the  great  peace- 
maker. This  fact  will  be  of  national  advantage  to  us 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  particularly  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia4  where  we  need  friends  and 
customers.  That  our  President,  and  not  some  Euro- 
pean potentate,  was  the  ruling  agent  in  leading  east- 
ern Asia  along  new  lines  of  advancement  will  be  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  us  in  all  that  we  hope  to  do 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  And  what  is  our 
work  to  be?  In  an  address  at  the  World's  Fair  at 
Portland  this  week,  President  Wheeler,  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  reported  to  have  said: 

A  century  ago,  when  the  world  looked  inward  and 
America  was  a  distinct  annex,  and  the  Pacific  a  des- 
ert of  waters,  the  eastern  shore  of  our  continent 
formed  its  front  and  facade.  Now,  with  the  world 
turned  inside  out,  with  the  Pacific  established  as  the 
world's  forum,  with  the  world's  contrasted  halves 
arrayed  on  the  opposing  shores,  the  front  of  the  con- 
tinent has  shifted  to  the  West.  Within  the  next  dec- 
ades the  educational  institutions  of  the  Pacific  coast 
will  surely  be  called  upon  to  an  extent  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  anything  in  the  past  to  render  service  in 


opening  Western  education  to  the  people  of  the 
Orient. 

Our  nation  was  shaped  for  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion. It  has  gathered  iuto  it  all  the  bloods  and  faiths 
of  the  Occidental  world,  and  has  moulded  them  to- 
gether into  a  people  out  of  which  is  emerging  the 
concept  man.  It  has  based  its  institutions  upon 
democracy,  the  most  daring  optimism  devised  by 
man,  a  system  of  governing  whose  chief  raison  d'etre 
lies  in  its  power  to  educate  and  uplift  man  by  confer- 
ring responsibility  and  saying  to  them,  "The  law  and 
the  kingdom — lo,  they  are  within  you."  The  faith  of 
our  fathers  is  our  faith  to-day.  Our  evangelizing 
zeal  is  the  zeal  of  democracy— the  ultimate  zeal  of 
the  West,  to  make  men  self-determining  and  self-gov- 
erning. 

This  will  do  to  think  about.  We  shall  have  trade 
advantages  in  the  Orient,  flf  course,  and  we  need 
them,  but  they  are  only  incidental.  It  will  be  in  the 
elevation  and  ennoblement  of  the  Asiatic  man  that 
our  coast  will  have  most  to  do,  and  it  will  be  largely 
upon  the  basis  of  success  in  this  greater  endeavor 
that  material  advantages  contributing  to  national 
development  and  prosperity  will  arise. 


Wheat  is  shading  this  week,  both  on  spot  and 
futures,  and  the  tone  is  listless,  owing  to  bear  stories 
from  the  north.  It  will  take  a  little  time  to  clear 
the  .situation.  Barley  holds  up  on  a  feed  basis  and 
Chevalier  advances  a  little  because  of  scarcity.  Corn 
has  arrived  more  freely,  rye  is  easier  and  oats  are 
scarce  and  firm.  Beans  are  selling  in  advance  and 
the  outlook  for  prices  is,  therefore,  good.  Feeds  are 
still  strong.  Hay  receipts  are  less  this  week  and 
prices  are  as  before.  Beef  is  firmer  and  other  meats 
unchanged.  Butter  and  cheese  are  improving,  but 
eggs  are  accumulating  as  the  recent  advance  brought 
in  larger  supplies.  Poultry  is  rather  slow,  but  promis- 
ing. Potatoes  have  been  taken  for  Australia  quite 
freely,  but  that  demand  seems  now  filled  for  the 
present  and  the  market  is  easier.  Onions  are  in 
good  shape.  Valencia  oranges  are  in  light  supply 
and  selling  well;  lemons  have  advanced.  Ordinary 
orchard  fruits  have  sold  better  and  some  kinds  have 
advanced.  Dried  fruits  are  weaker  this  week,  but 
prunes  are  strong,  as  the  supply  seems  shorter  than 
calculated.  Dried  apples  are  weaker  for  the  oppo- 
site reason.  Almonds  are  weaker  because  of  reports 
of  large  product,  and  walnut  supplies  are  also  being 
talked  up.  Honey  is  very  dull.  Hops  are  uncertain, 
as  growers  and  dealers  are  far  apart.  Wool  is  quiet 
for  the  moment. 


We  hear  with  pleasure  from  Sacramento  that  at 
the  State  Fair,  which  will  open  September  2,  Prof. 
Le  Roy  Anderson  of  the  California  Polytechnic  School 
at  San  Luis  Obispo  has  been  engaged  to  judge  the 
dairy  cattle,  and  Prof.  John  Craig  of  the  Texas  Uni- 
versity to  judge  beef  cattle  and  other  stock.  Both 
are  clear  experts  in  their  lines  and  the  work  will  be 
good.  We  understand  that  the  judging  of  Short- 
horns will  commence  on  Monday.  September  4,  at 
10  A.  M.,  and  that  the  display  will  be  one  of  the  best 
we  have  ever  had. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  learn  that  Prof.  Waite  of 
Washington  and  Prof.  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
California,  are  both  very  hopeful  of  success  with  the 
pear  blight.  They  have  been  out  in  the  orchards  for 
the  last  two  weeks  and  see  many  indications  which 
are  favorable.  Prof.  Waite  still  believes  that  the 
extermination  of  the  holdover  blight  is  the  key 
to  the  situation,  and  he  proposes  to  come  to 
California  again  in  November  to  spend  several 
weeks  among  the  orchardists,  showing  them 
how  to  go  about  the  matter  of  cutting  out  the 
affected  twigs  and  branches.  He  fully  appreciates 
the  importance  of  saving  the  Bartlett  for  California 
and  does  not  propose  to  relax  any  effort  to  accom- 
plish it.  The  pomological  branch  of  the  Department 
at  Washington  is  making  some  good  hits  in  California 
this  year. 

Connected  with  the  work  of  this  branch  is  that  of 
the  several  viticultural  stations  in  California.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  plantation  at  the  old  Crabb 
place  in  the  Napa  valley  last  week.  The  tine  collection 
of  resistants  there  is  in  good  shape,  most  excellently 
cared  for  and  making  growth  which  may  be  very 
significant  in  the  future.  Mr.  G.  H.  Hecke  of  Wood- 
land, who  is  the  local  representative  in  this  work,  is 
giving  a  new  demonstration  of  his  horticultural  skill 
and  insight. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Starting  With  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor:— In  what  location,  and  with  what 
fruit  or  nuts,  would  you  advise  an  inexperienced 
beginner  to  start?  What  do  you  know  of  the  locality 
in  the  vicinity  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  with  reference  to 
climate  and  adaptability  to  fruit  raising?  Do  they 
have  frosts  or  blights  of  a  serious  nature  there? 
Are  crops  ever  completely  ruined  in  that  locality? 
Is  $2500  a  reasonable  price  for  the  output  of  a  10- 
acre  grove  of  navel  oranges  in  that  vicinity?  Could 
one  safely  figure  on  300  crates  per  acre?  Can  you 
give  me  an  idea  as  to  what  the  net  profit  would  be 
from  a  10  acre  grove,  producing,  say,  300  crates? 
Do  you  know  of  a  more  profitable  crop  than  oranges, 
which  can  be  grown  without  greater  risk?— Intend- 
ing Settler,  Cincinnati. 

The  questions  you  ask  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
answer.  It  does  not  give  much  information  to  say 
that  a  man  should  start  with  whatever  fruit  or  nut 
commends  itself  to  his  effort  and  enterprise  and  seek 
carefully  for  the  location  where  that  particular  fruit 
or  nut  would  do  best — and  yet  that  is  about  the  situ- 
ation. There  is  no  very  great  difference  between  the 
maximum  profit  of  the  different  fruits  or  nuts  when 
all  conditions  of  growing  and  marketing  are  favor- 
able for  any  one  of  them.  Nearly  every  fruit  that  is 
grown  can  show  a  record  of  $5(10  gross  receipts  per 
acre,  or  even  more,  and  every  fruit  would  also  have 
to  acknowledge  a  net  income  of  nothing  per  acre. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  grower,  upon  the  soil,  upon 
the  season  and  upon  the  market  and  it  is  seldom  that 
all  these  factors  are  favorable  at  the  same  time. 
For  an  output  of  oranges  $250  per  acre  is  not  exces- 
sive; at  the  same  time  many  groves  may  produce 
more  and  many  others  less.  You  could  not  figure 
safely  on  300  boxes  per  acre,  nor  on  any  product 
whatever,  unless  you  knew  the  conditions;  nor  can 
you  figure  on  a  net  profit  per  acre  from  any  ten 
acres  unless  you  knew  the  grower,  the  land,  the 
condition  of  the  trees  and  other  things  which  are 
involved.  On  the  whole,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  no  more  profitable  or  surer  crop  in  the  fruit 
line  than  oranges;  at  the  same  time,  you  will  (ind 
many  people  claiming  that  oranges  do  not  pay.  Our 
observation  is  that  you  cannot  count  upon  relation 
of  investment  and  anticipated  income  in  any  agricul- 
tural operation  as  you  can  in  manufacture  and 
trade,  in  which  you  are  experienced.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  people  accustomed  to  manufacture  and 
trade,  who  take  up  agriculture  as  an  investment, 
find  it  on  the  whole  less  certain  of  results  than  they 
anticipated  and  probably  less  certain  than  enter- 
prises with  which  they  are  familiar;  at  the  same 
time,  some  agricultural  investments  have  been 
exceedingly  profitable,  and  some  men  who  have 
started  by  their  own  efforts  without  either  exper- 
ience or  capital  have  so  assiduously  applied  them- 
selves to  commanding  the  knowledge  and  making  the 
effort  necessary  to  success,  that  their  rewards  have 
been  exceedingly  great.  For  these  reasons  we 
always  hesitate  to  give  any  estimates  which  one 
might  look  upon  as  easy  to  realize  or  generally  to  be 
expected. 

Riverside  is  one  of  our  best  orange  growing  dis- 
tricts, adapted  to  the  growth  of  many  kinds  of  fruit, 
but  chiefly  given  to  oranges.  They  have  in  certain 
parts  of  Riverside  frosts  which  sometimes  do  con- 
siderable injury,  but  there  never  has  beeD,  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  freezing  which  has  disastrous 
effect.  Crops  have  never  been  completely  ruined  by 
any  adverse  condition.  They  have  some  diseases  of 
the  orange  tree  and  some  insects,  but  have  thus  far 
by  energetic  measures  kept  them  in  check.  There  is 
no  widespread  trouble  of  this  kind.  The  fact  is  that 
extension  of  the  irrigated  area  about  Riverside  is 
continually  being  made  and  the  orange  area 
extended.  This  is  good  evidence  of  the  confidence 
which  those  who  know  most  about  the  orange  indus- 
try at  Riverside  place  in  it. 


Leguminous  Tubercles  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  desirous  of  securing  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  the  general  distribution  of 
the  tubercle  forming  the  bacteria  of  the  legumes  in 
your  State.  I  especially  desire  to  know  if  the  clo- 
vers, cowpea  and  soy  bean  form  tubercles. — En- 
quirer, Oklahoma. 

Cowpeas  and  soy  beans  are  very  little  grown  in 
California,  as  the  dry  air  of  the  summer  does  not  well 
suit  them,  and  are  too  tender  to  grow  in  the  winter 
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except  in  strictly  frostless  places.  Our  native  clo- 
vers form  tubercles.  The  burr  clover,  which  is  wild 
in  most  parts  of  the  State,  from  introduction  long 
ago  by  the  Spaniards,  forms  tubercles  of  great  size 
and  in  great  abundance.  Alfalfa  also  bears  tuber- 
cles, and  so  do  the  roots  of  our  leguminous  shade 
trees,  like  the  Australian  acacias.  Common  garden 
beans,  peas,  etc.,  form  tubercles,  and  the  Canadian 
pea,  which  has  been  largely  used  in  California  on  ac- 
count of  its  thrifty  winter  growth,  also  forms  tuber- 
cles freely.  As  to  the  artificial  introduction  of  bac- 
teria, especially  for  the  formation  of  tubercles,  it  is 
too  soon  to  form  definite  conclusions,  and  the  general 
value  of  the  introduction  of  these  bacteria  must,  of 
course,  be  reduced  by  the  fact  that  we  apparently 
have  such  a  supply  of  them  naturally. 


Various  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor: — What  location  would  you  advise 
for  the  growing  of  walnut,  almond,  fig  and  orange 
trees?  How  long  does  it  take  for  either  of  these 
trees  to  bear,  and  are  they  profitable  when  bearing? 
What  can  I  do  while  waiting  for  the  trees  to  bear? 
I  have  heard  the  raising  of  poultry  was  a  good  busi- 
ness; if  so,  kindly  inform  me.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  requires  much  experience  and  how  much 
capital  I  would  need  to  get  a  start. — Enquirer,  New 
York. 

Our  book  on  "California  Fruits"  discusses  all 
those  questions  which  you  mention.  They  can  be 
counted  to  be  in  profitable  bearing  at  about  five 
years  old,  although  the  almond  is  more  precocious 
and  should  give  a  crop  in  the  third  year.  These 
fruits,  if  well  situated  and  well  taken  care  of,  are  un- 
doubtedly profitable  generally  and  sometimes  very 
profitable;  but,  of  course,  in  this  business,  as  in  every 
other  business,  there  are  off  seasons  and  difficult  con- 
ditions arising.  If  you  have  good  soil  and  water 
enough,  vegetables  can  be  profitably  grown  between 
the  trees  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
raising  of  poultry  is  generally  quite  profitable  when 
well  handled;  but  it  also  has  its  difficulties.  As  a 
rule,  a  man  expecting  to  settle  on  a  small  place  and 
to  use  his  own  time  quite  fully  in  the  work,  should 
have  not  less  than  $5000  capital,  though  many  do 
start  with  less.  There  is  much  advantage  in  ex- 
perience and  some  disappointments  undoubtedly  come 
from  lack  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  people  who  give 
sufficient  effort  to  informing  themselves  and  who 
seem  to  be  naturally  adapted  to  meet  and  overcome 
difficulties,  do  succeed  in  our  horticulture  without 
previous  experience.  It  depends  first  of  all  upon  the 
man  and  next  upon  the  suitability  of  the  land  and 
situation.  There  is  no  particular  location  which 
can  be  mentioned  for  the  different  fruits.  They  are 
now  commercially  grown  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  State;  but  it  is  essential  that  the  soil  and  the 
immediate  situation  should  be  carefully  selected. 

Grasses  for  Foothill  Slopes. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  living  5  miles  north  of  Colfax 
at  Chicago  Park,  Nevada  county,  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains;  am  the  owner  of  a 
tract  of  land  and  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
grass  would  be  best  adapted  for  pasturage  the  year 
round  on  the  foothills. — Farmer,  Chicago  Park. 

Unfortunately  uo  grass  has  yet  been  found  which 
will  maintain  pasturage  all  the  year  on  the  dry 
slopes  of  the  foothills  without  irrigation.  Califor- 
nians  have  been  endeavoring  to  find  such  a  plant 
for  the  last  twenty  five  years  and  have  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  Australian  rye  grass 
and  orchard  grass  will  make  good  winter  growth  and 
will  make  a  bunchy  summer  growth  which  will  retain 
life  in  the  root,  providing  the  land  is  not  too  dry;  but 
on  almost  all  foothill  slopes  the  plant  will  not  live 
during  the  dry  season.  There  are  very  many  of  our 
uplands  which  must  be  farmed  for  winter  pasturage 
until  they  can  be  irrigated  and  put  to  the  growth  of 
clover,  rye  grass  or  some  other  pasturage  plant. 

Nothing  Serious. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  send  a  few  twigs  from  some 
three-year-old  peach  trees.  They  seem  to  be  af- 
fected with  some  disease,  although  the  trees  have 
made  a  good  growth.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper  the  trouble  and 
the  remedy  ? — Inquirer,  Ceres. 

We  do  not  find  anything  on  the  twigs  except  a  lit- 
tle discoloration  due,  perhaps,  to  sunburn,  and  a  few 
bites  into  the  tissue  by  transient  insects.  The  leaves 
are  rather  small  and  the  twigs  slim,  but  no  cause  ap- 


pears on  the  specimens.  Keep  watch  and  send  us 
later  anything  you  suspect. 

Sorghum  Poisoning. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  informed  that  the  fodder 
from  Egyptian  corn  in  some  stages  contains  arsenic 
in  such  quantities  as  to  poison  stock.  Would  it  be 
likely  that  stock  (horses  and  cattle)  would  be  in- 
jured by  being  turned  into  a  field  of  it  after  the  heads 
had  been  harvested  ?  At  what  stage  is  it  poisonous, 
if  at  all  ? — Farmer,  Shasta  county. 

Careful  studies  made  in  Colorado  have  demon- 
strated that  rank  growth  of  sorghum  (and  Egyptian 
corn  is  a  sorghum)  contains  not  arsenic,  but  prussic 
acid  in  sufficient  quantities  to  poison  stock.  Great- 
est danger  comes  with  the  second  growth,  although 
thre  has  been  poison  found  in  first  growth  also.  The 
greatest  injury  to  stock  follows  the  use  of  the  rank 
sorghum  in  considerable  quantities;  for  instance,  cat- 
tle kept  on  dry  feed  and  turned  into  sorghum  are 
very  apt  to  be  injured;  in  some  cases  large  numbers 
have  died  within  an  hour  or  two.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger in  the  dry  stuff  after  the  heads  have  been  har- 
vested, but  that  danger  would  come  not  from  the 
poison  contained,  but  because  of  the  indigestibility  of 
the  material.  Poison  has  only  been  found  in  very 
rank,  new  growth  of  the  plant.  If  this  fresh  sor- 
ghum is  cut  and  allowed  to  wilt  before  feeding,  or  if 
certain  quantity  is  given  to  the  stock  in  connection 
with  hay  or  other  dry  feed,  it  is  not  dangerous. 

Intercrops  and  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  advise  a  tender- 
foot: First,  what  to  plant  to  best  advantage  between 
rows  of  walnuts  40  feet  apart  on  adobe  soil?  Second, 
how  can  soil  be  tested  for  alkali  without  submitting 
it  to  a  chemist?  Third,  if  too  much  alkali  is  found  in 
soil  to  allow  alfalfa,  what  can  be  used  for  hog  pasture 
on  the  same  land? — A  Very  Tenderfoot,  Oakland. 

If  the  land  is  not  too  stiff  adobe  for  walnuts,  it  will 
also  grow  squashes,  beets,  corn,  sorghum — in  fact, 
almost  any  crop  which  you  will  cultivate  well  during 
the  summer.  The  crops  which  are  worst  for  the 
trees  are  those  which  require  the  land  to  lie  still,  like 
grain  and  hay.  The  crop  to  choose  is  the  one  you 
can  use  or  sell  to  the  best  advantage  in  your  locality. 
Soil  can  be  tested  for  alkali  by  wetting  it  and  touch- 
ing it  with  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper,  which  you  can 
buy  at  the  drug  stores.  Alkali  will  turn  it  blue.  If 
too  alkaline  for  alfalfa,  you  can  grow  sugar  beets  or 
Bermuda  grass  or  Australian  saltbush,  which,  though 
not  much  liked  by  cattle,  is  relished  by  sheep,  pigs 
and  poultry. 

The  Wild  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  number  of  August  19th  I 
noticed  an  article  on  California  wild  almonds.  Can 
you  inform  me  where  I  can  get  some  of  these  trees? 
I  am  interested  in  almond  growing.  Also  I  would 
like  to  find  out  something  about  their  growing  quali- 
ties on  heavy  soil. — Reader,  Stockton. 

The  grower  who  has  done  most  in  experimentation 
with  the  wild  almond  stock  is  Mr.  E.  W.  Spencer  of 
Manzana,  Los  Angeles  county.  He  may  have  seed- 
lings to  spare.  We  have  not  heard  of  the  use  of  this 
stock  except  in  the  Mojave  region.  How  it  will  suc- 
ceed on  heavy  soil  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Spencer  will  tell  us  his  observations  on  that  and  other 
points.   

Places  for  Poultry. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  know  where  the 
best  place  is,  all  things  considered,  to  raise  poultry.  I 
have  several  locations  in  mind — Chico  or  Gridley,  Pet- 
aluma,  the  Santa  Clara  valley  south  of  San  Jose,  or 
around  Los  Angeles.  Which  place  would  you  ad- 
vise?— New  Comer,  Los  Angeles. 

Poultry  is  being  successfully  grown  in  all  the  local- 
ities which  you  mention  in  your  letter  of  August  20th, 
and  so  far  as  local  conditions  go,  all  might  be  com- 
mended. Success  with  poultry  is  conditioned  rather 
upon  the  man,  the  system  and  the  outfit,  rather  than 
the  locality.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  commer- 
cial advantages  to  consider — nearness  to  market, 
cost  of  transportation,  etc.,  which  are  matters  for 
you  to  look  into  and  decide  for  yourself. 

Trees  for  Calaveras  County. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  which 
kind  of  trees  would  do  best  in  Calaveras  county,  near 
the  town  of  Burson — 1,  English  walnut;  2,  almonds; 
3,  olives. — Planter,  Helisma. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  English  walnuts, 
almonds  and  olives  will  all  do  well  in  Calaveras 


county  if  planted  on  suitable  soils.  The  almonds  and 
olives  will  succeed  with  less  moisture  than  the  wal- 
nuts; the  latter  should  be  planted  on  deeper,  richer 
and  moister  soil,  although  water  standing  near  the 
surface  is  very  objectionable  to  them. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  August  28,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offllcal  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  clear  most  of  the  week 
and  conditions  were  favorable  for  all  crops.  Rain  at 
the  close  of  last  week  caused  no  material  damage  to 
fruits.  Prune  picking  is  progressing  rapidly;  the  fruit 
is  of  superior  quality  and  large  size,  but  it  is  reported 
that  the  yield  will  be  light  in  most  places.  Peaches  and 
pears  are  nearly  all  harvested.  Grape  picking  is  in 
progress  in  all  sections;  many  reports  state  that  the 
yield  is  lighter  than  expected,  but  the  grapes  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Olives  and  almonds  give  promise  of 
large  yields.  Oranges  are  in  first-class  condition  and  a 
heavy  crop  is  probable.  Hop  picking  is  progressing. 
Beans,  corn  and  vegetables  are  in  good  condition.  Grain 
thrashing  and  hay  baling  are  nearly  completed. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  continued  in  the  interior, 
with  frequent  high  fogs  and  cool  weather  along  the 
coast  until  near  the  close  of  the  week.  Conditions  were 
quite  favorable  for  fruit  drying  and  much  of  the  crop 
has  been  secured.  Late  peaches  are  ripening;  they  are 
of  good  size  and  the  crop  will  be  fair.  Prunes  in  some 
sections  have  matured  much  earlier  than  usual  and  are 
nearly  all  gathered;  the  yield  is  good  and  the  fruit  ex- 
cellent in  quality.  Grapes  are  ripening  and  picking  has 
commenced;  there  will  be  a  heavy  crop  in  some  sections 
and  only  fair  in  others.  Apples  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  a  large  crop  is  probable.  Almond  picking  has 
commenced  and  most  reports  indicate  a  very  large 
yield.  Walnuts  will  make  a  fair  crop.  Cloverdale 
oranges  are  looking  well  and  prospects  are  good  for  a 
large  yield.  Hops  are  maturing  and  picking  will  become 
general  this  week.  Beans  are  beginning  to  turn  and 
give  promise  of  an  unusually  heavy  yield.  The  grain 
and  hay  crops  are  nearly  all  secured. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  seasonable  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week,  and  was  favorable  for  all  crops.  Almond 
harvest  is  well  under  way  and  the  crop  will  be  large. 
Peaches  and  table  grapes  are  being  shipped  freely.  Dry- 
ing peaches  are  nearly  over.  Prune  drying  is  progress- 
ing; the  crop  is  light.  Wineries  have  commenced 
operations  and  are  working  mostly  on  Zinfandels.  Rai- 
sin grapes  are  maturing  rapidly  and  show  a  large  per- 
centage of  sugar;  picking  has  commenced  in  most  places; 
the  crop  is  good  and  of  excellent  quality.  Olives  have 
set  well  and  are  a  promising  crop.  Oranges  are  making 
rapid  growth  and  a  large  crop  is  expected.  Large 
quantities  of  potatoes  are  being  shipped  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets. A  good  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  harvested. 
Feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Southern  California. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  continued  during  the  week, 
with  higher  temperature  at  the  close,  and  conditions 
were  very  favorable  for  ripening  fruits,  grapes,  beans 
and  sugar  beets.  Table  grapes  are  ripe  in  some  sec- 
tions and  picking  has  commenced.  The  yield  of  guavas 
will  be  best  for  five  years.  Walnuts  are  in  good  condi- 
tion and  making  satisfactory  progress;  the  yield  will  be 
light  in  some  sections.  Orange  and  lemon  orchards  are 
in  excellent  condition,  with  a  heavy  setting  of  fruit,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  orange  crop  will  be  the  heaviest, 
ever  known.  Beans  are  doing  well  and  give  promise  of 
a  large  crop.  Sugar  beet  harvest  continues.  Early  corn 
is  ripening.  Grain  thrashing  and  hay  baling  are  not  yet 
completed. 

Eureka  Summary. — Foggy  mornings  along  the  coast. 
Continued  clear  and  warm  in  the  interior.  Oats  are  be- 
ing harvested  with  good  results.  Barley  is  very  promis- 
ing. Worms  are  still  doing  damage  to  peas  and  beets 
on  the  bottom  lands. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  week  closed  clear  and 
warm,  with  severe  thunderstorms  in  the  San  Bernar- 
dino mountains  and  heavy  rain.  Thrashing  continues. 
Sugar  beets  are  being  harvested. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, August  30,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

.02 

.75 

.26 

66 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.00 

.11 

.05 

96 
92 

58 

Sacramento  

.00 

T 

.07 

.01 

54 

.00 

T 

.08 

.03 

72 

50 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.03 

100 

60 

Independence  

.00 

T 

.07 

.13 

94 

96 

62 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.00 

.03 

.06 

.04 

50 

.00 

.00 

17 

.07 

100 

58 

.00 

.16 

T 

.09 

86 

64 

.00 

T 

.73 

.51 

112 

76 
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ARBORICULTURE. 


Street  Trees  in  California. 


Hy  WILLIS  It.  Jkpson,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Dotany,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  for  the  California  Promotion  Committee. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  the  individual  and  the 
community  there  is  no  other  asset  that  can  be  put 
upon  the  land  of  municipal  and  agricultural  Califor- 
nia so  valuable  as  trees.  And  there  is  particular 
need  for  planting  trees  in  what  is  practically  waste 
land,  the  curb-lines  of  streets  and  the  sides  of  coun- 
try roads.  Such  trees,  properly  planted  and  per- 
sistently cared  for,  are  valuable  to  all  as  well  as  to 
one  for  several  amply  good  reasons.  As  a  purely 
commercial  matter  it  is  now  well  known  that  street 
or  road  trees  increase  property  values.  Authenti- 
cated cases  are  at  hand  where  naked  farm  land  of 
superior  value  has  sold  at  less  price  than  inferior 
land  fronted  by  lines  of  roadside  trees.  And  this  dif- 
ference is,  to  a  certain  extent,  justified  because  in 
these  days  of  increasing  wood  scarcity,  trees  have  in 
themselves  a  great  value.  As  a  matter  of  comfort, 
too,  street  trees  are  a  boon  in  a  land  where  for  five 
or  six  months  cloudless  skies  prevail. 

Again,  in  the  problem  of  rendering  a  locality  at- 
tractive, trees  furnish  one  of  the  most  effective  in- 
struments for  improvement  clubs.  It  is  not  difficult 
in  some  towns  to  find  uncompromising  rows  of  naked 
houses.  A  few  of  these  may  be  architecturally 
artistic,  more  may  be  unobjectionable,  and  a  few 
may  be  atrocious.  It  is,  however,  a  citizen's  vested 
privilege  to  build  any  sort  or  kind  of  habitation  that 
may  suit  his  taste  or  please  his  fancy.  We  cannot 
object  to  the  style  or  color  of  paint,  however  much  it 
may  offend.  But  the  public  has  this  one  resource. 
We  can  subdue  man's  colors  by  nature's  colors.  We 
can  break  rigid  lines  by  the  smooth  outlines  of  trees. 
We  can  modify,  at  least,  extreme  nakedness  in  build- 
ings. And  our  plan  has  this  surpassing  value  that  it 
is  almost  a  panacea.  It  helps  not  only  faulty  houses, 
but  those  which  are  pleasing  architecturally.  It 
softens  hard  lines;  it  accentuates  pleasing  lines.  It 
makes  the  ugly  less  ugly,  the  beautiful  far  more 
bt  autiful.  Finally,  lines  of  trees  in  country  districts, 
if  planted  on  all  roads  and  fence  lines,  ameliorate  cli- 
mate by  mitigating  the  effects  of  hot  or  cold  winds. 
It  is  now  well  established  that  crops  may  be  partly 
or  wholly  saved  by  such  means  from  the  destructive 
effects  of  hot  winds  on  critical  days  when  cereals  are 
"in  the  milk." 

One  of  the  most  promising  indications  of  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  permanent  improvements  and 
the  desire  of  communities  to  secure  comfortable  and 
pleasant  surroundings  is  to  be  seen  in  the  number  of 
tree  planting  clubs  that  have  recently  come  into  ex- 
istence. The  old-time  Arbor  Day  idea  was,  as  all  of 
us  now  see,  mistaken  and  impractical.  The  planting 
of  trees  as  public  improvements  should  always  be 
under  the  direction  of  permanent  organizations  in 
order  that  the  investment  in  nursery  stock  shall  not 
be  lost  by  neglect  and  that  the  years  shall  not  be 
wasted. 

The  planting  of  trees  on  streets  or  county  roads 
calls  for  the  observance  of  certain  general  rules  or 
canons  of  taste,  which  are  fundamental  and  are 
everywhere  applicable.  They  are  indeed  axiomatic 
canous,  as  will  appear  upon  reflection,  but  they  may 
be  briefly  discussed  after  stating  them. 

The  Arrangement  of  Trees.  —  All  the  trees 
planted  on  a  given  street  should  be  of  one  species 
and  one  only,  planted  on  both  sides  of  the  street  in 
straight  lines.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  change 
a  tree  after  two  or  three  blocks,  but  good  taste  says 
the  longer  the  avenue  the  better.  At  all  hazards 
the  spirit  of  the  principle  must  be  kept,  and  different 
trees  must  not  be  mixed  in  the  same  block,  either  on 
the  same  or  on  different  sides  of  the  roadway.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  secure  uniformity,  and  uniformity 
must  be  had,  for  the  reason  that  the  street  is  a  geo- 
metrical figure,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
To  mix  different  types  of  trees,  to  put  small  ones  up 
against  large  ones,  slender  ones  against  squat  ones, 
is  obviously  ridiculous,  because  it  is  a  feeble  attempt 
to  treat  a  rigid  street  line  after  the  style  of  a  park 
or  garden.  No  one  thinks  of  planting  in  a  lawn  half 
a  dozen  absolutely  different  things  in  a  rigid  line  with 
accurate  spacing.  Yet  in  streets  we  often  see  a 
large  tree  here,  a  shrub  there,  deciduous  trees  by 
evergreens,  and  a  palm  amongst  all.  It  is,  as  said, 
an  attempt  to  treat  a  street  as  if  it  were  a  park, 
and  this  is  futile,  because  in  parks  you  naturally 
have  curving  roadways  and  always  large  vistas  to 
right  and  left  and  space  for  groves  and  clumps  of 
trees.  Highly  impressed  with  the  beauties  of  a 
park,  people  try  to  "landscape"  a  street,  to  force  a 
park  which  requires  room  into  street  where  there  is 
no  room  !  Some  one  has  happily  compared  diverse 
trees  on  the  two  sides  of  a  street  to  two  rows  of  but- 
tons on  a  Prince  Albert  coat,  all  the  buttons  being  of 
different  sizes,  shapes  or  colors;  one  is  just  as  appro- 
priate as  the  other.  Keep  to  one  kind  of  a  tree.  It 
is  a  simple  thing  to  do.  It  is  a  pleasing  method.  It 
gives  the  effect  of  distance.  "The  charm  of  each 
tree  is  renewed  in  the  next  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  constantly  intensified  and  multiplied  by 
repetition."  The  street  with  its  rigid  lines  becomes 
a  place  of  beauty. 


The  distance  between  the  trees  should  not  be  less 
than  50  feet.  This  is  the  distance  that  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  the  best.  In  any  event 
the  distance  should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
less  than  the  figure  named.  In  other  words,  in 
the  matter  of  tree  planting,  we  should  not  con- 
sider merely  to  day  or  to-morrow,  but  look  far  into 
the  future.  There  is  a  long  time  coming,  and  these 
trees  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  de- 
velop into  fine  individuals  and  their  need  of 
space  when  nature  should  be  held  constantly  in 
mind.  It  is  certain  that  50  feet  is  in  many  cases  too 
little.  There  are  certain  species  whose  branches 
will  meet  or  interlock  in  twenty  years,  and,  even  if 
the  branches  barely  meet,  it  is  bad.  It  is  not  per- 
missible, any  more  than  desirable,  to  have  on  the 
street  a  continuous  wall  or  barricade  of  foliage.  We 
lose  very  much  of  the  aesthetic  value.  We  do  not 
want  a  dead  wall  of  foliage  shutting  us  in.  The 
street  is  no  place  for  a  forest  or  a  semblance  of  a 
forest,  but  it  is  a  proper  place  for  well-spaced  trees. 
There  are  no  objections  to  planting  at  30-foot  inter- 
vals and  in  due  time  taking  out  the  alternate  trees, 
but  it  requires  moral  courage  to  cut  out  lusty  trees, 
and  it  is  wiser  to  plant  the  extra  trees  on  another 
street  and  thus  improve  two  streets  for  one  sum. 

Selection  of  Trees. — When  we  come  to  the  selec- 
tion of  trees  for  street  purposes,  we  find  the  widest 
expressions  of  opinion  and  an  exceedingly  great 
range  of  choice.  There  is  special  need  to  urge  care 
and  judgment  at  t  his  point.  There  is  need  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  mere  sentiment,  purely  per- 
sonal reasons,  or  the  play  of  ulterior  purposes  on 
the  choice  of  certain  kinds  or  types  of  trees  not 
adapted  to  the  situation  which  they  are  to  occupy. 
Such  a  fatality  is  not  only  in  itself  bad,  but  it  is  also 
bad  policy,  since  thereby  effective  arguments  are 
furnished  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  tree  plant- 
ing whatever.  It  must  be  remembered  by  those 
who  favor  street  trees  that  there  are  many  and  valid 
objections  to  them.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  trees 
which  disturb  cement  sidewalks,  sprout  freely,  ob- 
struct sewers  and  entail  great  expense,  shade  the 
streets  in  the  rainy  season  so  that  they  do  not  dry 
out  and  so  render  them  unsanitary,  shut  out  the 
views  or  look  ridiculous.  All  of  these  things  may 
and  do  happen  Nevertheless  it  is  perfectly  feasible 
to  so  select,  plant  and  care  for  street  trees,  that  the 
above  objections  may  be  lessened  in  force  or  deprived 
utterly  of  their  validity. 

The  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  California  are, 
however,  so  exceedingly  various  that  it  is  impossible 
to  formulate  general  rules  which  would  apply  to  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Each  locality  should  be  gov- 
erned by  its  local  needs  and  local  conditions.  It  should 
carefully  accumulate  and  codify  its  own  experience. 
In  towns  where  systematic  planting  is  just  being 
initiated,  it  is  well  to  have  a  firm  grip  on  the  hand 
of  success  and  go  cautiously  at  first.  Use,  then, 
those  trees  which  experience  has  shown  will  grow 
well  in  your  particular  locality  and  are  adapted  to 
stand  the  hard  life  of  a  street  tree,  and  avoid  experi- 
mentation with  untried  sorts,  or  experiment  with 
care. 

We  have  three  classes  or  types  of  trees  suitable 
for  planting — deciduous  trees,  evergreen  trees  and 
palms.  The  last  two  types  are  highly  adapted  for 
parks,  gardens  and  plantations.  California  is  remark- 
able for  the  wealth  of  its  exotic  flora,  in  which  the 
flowering  evergreens  take  high  rank.  The  ever- 
green Silver  Wattle,  remarkably  rapid  in  its  growth, 
reaching  a  height  of  25  feet  in  six  or  seven  years, 
and  covered  in  the  winter  season  with  a  wealth  of 
yellow  bloom,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  type  of 
imported  trees  which  flourish  under  the  kindly  condi- 
tions of  Californian  soil  and  climate.  This  tree  and  a 
hundred  others  are  ready  to  hand  for  the  improve- 
ment— nay  transformation — of  thousands  of  Califor- 
nia gardens  and  plantations  and  city  parks.  The 
greatest  need  in  most  cities  and  towns  is  parks  and 
open  squares.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition 
toward  road  ornamentation  merely — to  rest  satisfied 
with  turning  public  enthusiasm  in  this  direction. 
Open-air  recreation,  even  in  small  cities,  is  not  a  lux- 
ury for  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  in  these  days 
a  positive  need.  In  the  adornment  of  such  open 
spaces  the  flowering  evergreens  will  play  a  leading 
part.  There  is,  besides,  a  long  list  of  dry-land 
shrubs  which  thrive  without  irrigation  and  are  hap- 
pily adapted  to  arid  places.  Many  of  these  are  very 
attractive,  all  are  interesting,  and  will  promptly 
form  a  ground  cover. 

For  the  streets,  on  the  contrary,  evergreens  are  not 
suitable,  except  in  those  portions  of  the  State  having 
a  scanty  or  precarious  rainfall.  During  the  long 
rainy  season  they  give  too  dense  a  shade,  exclude 
the  sunlight  when  it  is  most  needed,  make  streets, 
lots  and  dwellings  damp  and  ofttimes  unwholesome. 
Every  ray  of  sunlight  is  eagerly  sought  during  the 
winter,  and  dense  canopies  of  foliage  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  drying  out  of  the  streets.  On  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  roadway  or  street  to  dry  out, 
mudholes  or  ruts  often  form  with  regularity  opposite 
each  evergreen  tree.  These  objections  have  greatest 
weight  on  east  and  west  streets,  obviously  less  weight 
on  north  and  south  streets,  and  no  weight  in  the  des- 
ert portions  of  the  State. 

Great  judgment  should  also  be  exercised  in  the  use 
of  palms.  They  are  not  suitable  for  ordinary  city  or 
town  streets,  because  they  obstruct  the  sidewalks 


when  young,  proving  a  most  vexatious  nuisance,  and 
when  tall  emphasize  their  lack  of  suitable  surround- 
ings. The  palm,  when  well  grown,  is  a  truly  royal 
tree,  but  it  requires  room — it  demands  imperial 
spaces,  and,  better  still,  retinues  of  shrubs  and  trees. 
If  palms  be  demanded,  demand  in  turn  wide  parks, 
boulevarded  driveways  or  parked  streets.  Crowd 
them  into  a  narrow  street  where  the  houses  elbow 
each  other,  if  you  will,  and  what  do  you  have?  Some- 
thing well  nigh  as  common  as  rows  of  barber's  poles. 

Deciduous  trees  for  general  street  purposes  have 
added  advantages  over  such  evergreens  as  are  suit- 
able for  streets,  in  that  they  do  not  present  the  year 
round  one  dull  line  of  foliage,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
evergreen,  is  always  monotonous  and  often  funereal. 
The  deciduous  trees  change  their  apparel  two  or 
three  times  in  the  season,  the  foliage  is  wholly  re- 
newed, and  one  bright  color  succeeds  another  as  the 
seasons  pass.  In  the  autumn  their  leaves  fall  and  the 
sunlight  of  the  rainy  season  floods  the  ground  beneath. 
Sunlight  spells  death  to  harmful  micro-organisms, 
and  we  cannot  cherish  too  highly  the  sunlight  of  the 
winter  months. 

A  List  of  Deciduous  Trees  for  Streets. — Big 
Leaf  Maple:  One  of  the  best  trees  for  a  curbstone 
tree  and  suitable  to  lead  the  list.  It  is  often  called 
Oregon  maple  and  California  maple.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  tree  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  native 
tree  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  all  soils  and  condi- 
tions. It  grows  rapidly,  makes  a  fine  showing  in  a 
few  years,  bears  very  broad  leaves,  is  clean  in  its 
growth  and  habit,  and  is  very  reliable.  It  does 
best  in  loam  soils. 

Hard  Maple:  The  hard  maple,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  Eastern  and  European  maples,  does  well  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  most  parts  of  California,  some  of  them 
showing  pleasing  autumn  colors. 

Hardy  Catalpa:  A  rapidly  growing  tree,  but  pro- 
ducing durable  wood  The  trees  need  protection,  as 
the  limbs  are  very  easily  broken. 

Tulip  Tree:  Handsome  species  in  foliage  and  in 
flower,  but  needs  continued  protection  and  care  when 
young. 

Carolina  Poplar:  Splendid  street  tree,  surpassing 
in  its  habit  of  growth  or  outline  of  crown  the  big-leaf 
maple.  Its  apparel  is  completely  changed  three 
times  a  year,  as  it  passes  from  naked  limbs  to 
jewelled  tassels,  which  are  succeeded  by  the  handsome 
foliage.  It  is  best  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
should  be  all  of  one  kind,  and  were  better  taken  from 
the  male  tree.  The  female  tree,  if  fertilized,  pro- 
duced quantities  of  downy  seeds  which  are  an 
annoyance. 

Silver  Poplar:  Round-headed  tree  with  very  strik- 
ing foliage,  the  silvery  under  surface  turned  outwards 
under  the  play  of  the  wind.  Sometimes  sprouts,  but 
is  not  ordinarily  obnoxious  in  this  way.  It  is  an 
ornamental  tree  of  old-time  California  gardens. 

Scotch  Elm:  The  most  desirable  of  all  the  elms  as 
a  street  tree  in  California.  It  has  a  stout,  round 
trunk,  symmetrical  crown  and  comes  into  full  foliage 
in  the  middle  of  February,  two  months  earlier  than 
the  cork  elm. 

Cork  Elm:  A  standard  tree  for  the  sidewalk  by 
reason  of  its  hardiness  and  vigor.  It  has  been  more 
widely  used  than  any  other  species  in  California.  In 
the  matter  of  trees  Stockton's  avenues  are  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  city  in  California,  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  street  and  comfort  of  shade  having  been 
secured  chiefly  by  elms.  Cork  elms  are  also  a  fea- 
ture of  the  streets  of  Sacramento.  Beautiful  young 
trees  adorn  the  main  avenue  leading  north  from  St. 
Helena.  Occasionally  this  species  falls  into  the  ob- 
noxious habit  of  suckering. 

American  Elm:  An  ideal  street  tree,  but  not  very 
successful  in  California.  Its  main  limbs  are  easily 
broken  by  the  wind,  and  the  tree  is  likely  to  become 
ragged.  Good  specimens  may  often  be  seen,  how- 
ever, as  about  the  Sacramento  grammar  school,  but 
one  can  scarcely  recommend  it,  at  least  not  safely. 

Ginkgo:  The  Ginkgo  or  maiden  hairtree  is  the 
sacred  tree  of  Japan  and  China,  and  has  long  been 
preserved  in  the  temple  grounds.  It  is  seldom  planted 
on  account  of  its  slow  growth,  but  is  interesting  on 
account  of  its  historical  association  and  its  foliage 
which  resembles  that  of  a  maidenhair  fern.  It  is  a 
decided  novelty  and.  as  said,  grows  slowly.  It  seems 
natural  in  the  rush  of  Pacific  coast  life  that  we  should 
be  in  a  great  hurry  to  have  things  right  away,  and 
therefore  we  select  for  our  street  trees  the  most 
rapidly  growing  species.  Nor  is  this  to  be  quarreled 
with  altogether.  We  desire  some  benefit  of  the  trees 
ourselves,  not  to  plant  entirely  for  posterity — but  in 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  cases  the  streets  should  be 
favored  with  an  enduring  type  of  decoration, 
especially  with  Ginkgo  or  oaks. 

Valley  Oak:  Native  tree,  the  celebrated  "weep 
ing  oak  "  of  the  interior  valleys,  where  it  was  at  one 
time  more  abundant  than  now,  giving  to  them  the 
appearance  of  lordly  parks.  As  agricultural  opera- 
tions increase  these  oaks  will  continue  to  disappear. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  planted  along  the  country 
roads  in  order  to  simulate  the  original  scenery  char- 
acteristic of  the  interior,  as  there  is  no  other  tree 
which  gives  so  stately  an  appearance  to  the  California 
valleys,  and  no  other  tree  which  speaks  so  confidently 
of  the  richest  lands.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  either 
assumes  or  may  be  made  readily  to  assume  the  tall 
elm-like  habit.  It  is  a  cause  for  profound  regret 
that  in  some  localities  fine  examples  of  these  trees 
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standing  naturally  on  country  roads  are  being  cut 
down  for  cordwood  fuel. 

California  Walnut:  A  native  species,  thoroughly 
adapted  to  our  soils,  and  forming  fine  trees  in  a  few 
years. 

English  Walnut:  More  tropical  type  of  walnut. 
Most  successful  when  grafted  on  the  native  walnut. 

Pecan:  Grows  40  or  50  feet  high  in  the  interior 
valleys,  where  it  is  universally  admired  as  a  roadside 
tree. 

Linden:  Standard  type  of  street  tree.  Does  well 
in  Oakland  and  other  coast  cities. 

English  Hawthorn:  Very  small  tree,  but  attrac- 
tive for  its  flowers  and  suitable  for  narrow  roadways 
or  for  situations  where  it  is  desired  to  plant  at  less 
than  the  accepted  interval. 

Italian  Chestnut:  Tree  of  fairly  rapid  growth, 
cleanly  built  trunk  and  branches  and  handsome 
foliage. 

Oriental  Plane:  In  1898  Dr.  R.  E.  C.  Stearns 
planted  half  a  dozen  in  front  of  his  premises  in  Los 
Angeles  and  speaks  most  enthusiastically  of  their 
growth.  At  the  time  of  planting,  the  trees  at  the 
butt  were  about  the  size  of  a  hoe  handle;  in  four  and 
one-half  years  the  largest  was  8  inches  in  diameter. 
He  further  says  "  they  have  surpassed  my  anticipa- 
tions and  are  the  handsomest  trees  in  the  city.  I 
have  been  frequently  asked  by  passers-by 
who  stopped  to  admire  them  whether  they  were 
maples.  All  speak  highly  of  their  beauty.  The 
cloth-like  texture  of  the  leaves  is  favorable  to  the 
ready  absorption  of  the  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  as  we  have  a  great  deal  of  damp  or  foggy 
weather  and  but  few  really  hot  days,  they  are  the 
trees  above  all  that  I  have  met  with  for  this  place, 
and  would  no  doubt  do  even  better  in  the  coast 
regions  farther  north."  They  stand  transplanting 
admirably  and  may  be  rigidly  pruned  if  desired. 

Locust:  The  old-fashioned  locust,  which  makes  a 
dense  shade  and  produces  a  wealth  of  large  fragrant 
blossoms,  will  always  claim  consideration  as  a  shade 
tree  and  is  ever  likely  to  be  chosen  for  hot  and  dry 
situations  where  other  trees  may  fail.  Its  wood  is 
hard,  strong  and  close  grained  and  deserves  to  be 
more  widely  planted  for  economic  purposes.  Locust 
posts  are  exceedingly  durable. 

Texas  Umbrella:  This  is  a  horticultural  variety  of 
the  Pride  of  China.  It  forms  a  compact  and  very 
dense  crown  composed  of  a  multitude  of  erect  and 
ascending  branches  foliaged  with  compound  leaves. 
It  is  a  prime  favorite  throughout  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  and  is  being  more  and  more  planted  by  towns 
in  the  Sa*cramento  valley.  Its  use  enables  a  good 
summer  shade  to  be  obtained  in  the  warm  interior 
valleys  on  the  shortest  possible  notice.  Its  autumn 
foliage  takes  on  yellow  hues  which  splotch  with  color 
many  a  village  street. 

Pride  of  China:  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Tree 
of  Heaven.  While  forming  a  tall,  handsome  tree, 
there  are  two  rather  serious  objections  to  its  use. 
It  may  send  up  suckers  from  its  roots  and  the  heavy 
odor  of  the  flowers  on  the  male  tree  is  passing  dis- 
agreeable to  most  people.  Twelfth  street  in  Oak- 
land has  some  well  grown  pistillate  trees. 

Princess  Tree:  Known  also  as  Paulownia.  It  has 
very  large,  heart-shaped  leaves  (which  are  very 
downy)  and  large  violet  flowers.  It  is  rarely  planted 
in  California,  but  well  worth  further  trial  where  the 
soil  is  good  and  not  too  dry.  It  is  very  striking  on 
account  of  its  tropical  foliage. 

White  Birch:  Sometimes  used  on  streets,  but  a 
tree  of  delicate  habit  and  better  suited  for  lawns  or 
gardens. 

Evergreen  Trees. — Blackwood  Acacia:  Native 
of  Australia.  Produces  a  good  trunk  and  a  compact, 
symmetrical  crown.  Useful  for  semi-arid  regions  or 
for  north  and  south  streets,  to  which  all  evergreens 
should  be  limited. 

Large-flowered  Magnolia:  Tropical-like  tree,  long 
time  garden  favorite.    Thrifty  and  vigorous. 

Pepper  Tree:  Characterized  by  its  low-spreading 
habit,  fine  foliage,  drooping  branches  and  strings  of 
red  berries.  Most  successfully  used  as  an  avenue 
tree  in  southern  part  of  State. 

Silver  Wattle:  Native  of  Australia.  A  tree  of 
very  rapid  growth.  Remarkable  for  its  fern-like 
foliage  and  masses  of  yellow  flowers  produced  in  mid- 
winter. Scarcely  suitable  for  streets  on  account  of 
its  spreading  habit,  but  highly  decorative  for  all 
other  purposes. 

Grevillea:  Tall  tree  with  divided  leaves  and  sprays 
of  crimson  flowers.  Used  with  notable  success  on 
the  famous  Magnolia  avenue,  between  Riverside  and 
Corona. 

Blue  Gum:  This  is  the  Eucalyptus  globulus  of  bot- 
anists and  was  extensively  planted  throughout  the 
State  at  the  time  of  "Blue  Gum  Epidemic  "  in  the 
seventies  and  early  eighties.  The  qualities  of  its 
wood  has  long  been  appreciated,  but  methods  of  lum- 
bering and  treating  the  wood  in  order  to  secure  full 
advantage  of  its  excellent  points  have  only  recently 
been  developed.  It  deserves  to  be  still  more  widely 
planted  to  supply  demand  for  hardwood  and  for  pil- 
ing. As  a  street  tree  it  is,  however,  objectionable. 
Its  roots  have  the  faculty  of  tapping  sewers  and 
choking  them  with  masses  of  roots.  Most  towns 
have  ordinances  which  condemn  them  when  planted 
within  a  certain  distance  of  sewers.  But  they  might 
be  planted  along  fence  lines  where  they  would  not 
interfere  with  growing  crops. 


THE  BOTANIST. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

By  Mr.  H.  T.  Hall,  Assistant  Botanist  of  the  University  of 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

CALIFORNIA  RHAMNUSES. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  the  names  of 
shrubs  of  which  specimens  are  enclosed  ?  —  Collector, 
Summit,  San  Bernardino  county. 

The  specimens  of  shrubs  submitted  by  you  for 
identification  are  as  follows:  Coffee  berry  (Rhamnus 
californica).  A  common  shrub  in  the  foothills  of 
California,  closely  related  to  the  plant  Rhamnus 
purshiana,  furnishing  the  common  drug,  Cascara 
sagrada.  Recently  chemical  investigations  show 
conclusively  that  the  active  principle  of  Cascara 
sagrada  is  also  present  in  the  bark  of  the  coffee  berry 
bush  and  some  of  the  Cascara  sagrada  of  commerce 
is  derived  from  this  plant,  although  the  true  Cascara 
is  preferred  because  of  its  larger  size  and  consequent 
larger  yield  of  bark.  Certain  constituents  common 
to  most  barks  have  been  extracted  from  the  bark  of 
Cascara,  besides  emodin,  rhamnol,  etc.,  but  the  actual 
active  principle  has  not  yet  been  isolated  in  a  condi- 
tion for  study,  so  that  the  chemists  do  not  know  to 
what  the  bark  owes  its  peculiar  properties.  The 
percentage  yield  from  the  two  species  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  and  is  no  difference  between  young 
and  old  bark.  At  one  time  these  coffee  berries  were 
advertised  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  certain 
tracts  of  land  were  sold  in  California  to  Eastern  peo- 
ple who  were  induced  to  believe  that  there  were 
millions  in  coffee  berry  farming  in  this  State. 

Rhamnus  crocea  ilicifolia  (no  English  name).  It  is 
reported  that  the  Indians  once  used  the  ripe  berries 
for  food  and  that  their  skins  consequently  became 
colored  by  the  deposition  in  them  of  red  coloring  mat- 
ter. The  Piute  Indians  are  said  to  use  the  plant  as  a 
cathartic  and  diuretic.  California  Indians  use  it 
very  sparingly,  if  at  all. 

PRICKLY  LETTUCE  —  A  BAD  WEED. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Will  you  please  report  to  me  the 
variety  of  certain  weed  that  I  am  sending  you  by  Wells- 
Fargo  express,  and  state  whether  or  not  this  weed  is 
poisonous  to  live  stock.— Stock  Grower,  Gilroy. 

The  plant  is  "prickly  lettuce  "  (Lactuca  scariola), 
an  introduced  weed  becoming  all  too  common  in  Cali- 
fornia. There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  it  is  poi- 
sonous to  stock,  but  it  may  be  that  the  bitter  milky 
juice  contains  a  poisonous  principle.  It  has  recently 
been  received  from  Colusa  with  the  statement  that  it 
grew  in  meadows  where  horses  and  mules  had  been 
poisoned.  If  positive  evidence  against  this  plant  can 
be  secured  we  should  like  to  have  it.  You  should 
know  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  remedy  for  gen- 
eral stock  poisoning.  It  can  be  used  successfully  for 
poisoning  by  nine-tenths  of  our  poisonous  plants.  If 
you  have  Mr.  Chesnut's  later  bulletins  you  will  find 
the  remedy  there,  especially  in  Botany  Bulletin  No. 
26  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  can  be  had  by  application  to  the  Department  at 
Washington. 

AN  INVADING  SEDGE. 

TO  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  a  specimen  of  a  weed 
that  is  taking  my  garden.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it 
is,  and  what  will  kill  it  ?— A  Subscriber,  Elk  Grove. 

The  plant  is  one  of  the  sedges  (Carex  sp.,  actual 
species  to  be  determined  only  when  sent  in  seeding 
stage).  This  grows  from  strong,  perennial  under- 
ground root  stock,  and  simple  cutting  or  hoeing  will 
be  of  no  avail,  since  it  will  readily  sprout  up  again 
from  the  roots.  If  the  ground  can  be  thoroughly 
drained  and  kept  dry  the  plant  will  die  out.  It  loves 
moist  places.  Perhaps  it  is  so  deep  rooted  that 
grubbing  is  out  of  the  question,  and  too  strong  a 
grower  to  be  smothered.  If  the  root  stocks  were  re- 
moved and  every  sprout  killed  after  that  as  soon  as 
it  made  its  appearance,  the  roots  would  finally  die 
for  lack  of  aerial  sustenance.  But  seed  would  prob- 
ably be  brought  in  again  from  neighbors'  yards,  so 
you  had  better,  perhaps,  turn  your  yard  into  a  lawn 
or  pasture  and  make  the  best  of  it. 


THE  STABLE. 


The  Question  of  Exercise  for  Horses. 

The  interesting  point  of  when  to  give  a  horse  exer- 
cise and  when  to  give  him  rest  is  discussed  in  detail 
in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Grenside  of 
New  York.   The  following  paragraphs  are  suggestive: 

When  Exercise  Is  Injurious. — With  all  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  exercise  to  a  horse,  there  are  times 
when  it  is  injurious  to  him.  Lame  horses  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  should  be  kept  quiet. 
Movement  causes  irritation  and  consequent  aggrava- 
tion of  the  trouble,  and  what  is  a  curable  case  at  first 
becomes  an  incurable  one,  or  one  in  which  the  recov- 
ery is  very  much  retarded. 

The  irrational  plan  of  working  a  horse  in  a  case  of 
obscure  lameness  with  a  view  of  developing  the  nature 
of  the  trouble,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  it,  is  the  acme  of 
stupidity.  There  are  occasional  cases  of  obscure 
lameness  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  locate  ex- 


actly. Every  case,  of  course,  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  trouble 
determined  if  possible.  Any  fairly  intelligent  practi- 
tioner of  moderate  experience  will  come  pretty  close 
to  determining  all  that  is  determinable  about  the 
case,  and  can  afford  what  relief  is  practicable.  After 
that  it  is  well  to  remember  that  rest  is  essential — in 
fact,  almost  imperative — in  the  large  majority  of 
cases.  Because  the  horse  does  not  get  well  in  a  week 
or  two  weeks  or  a  month  or  more,  it  is  no  evidence  that 
your  veterinarian  is  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis.  Do 
not  join  the  ranks  of  those  wiseacres  who  pretend  to 
know  everything.  If  your  veterinarian  says  your 
horse  is  lame  in  the  foot,  do  not  be  influenced  by  some 
layman  who  will  say  the  seat  of  the  trouble  is  the 
shoulder.  Do  not  take  your  lame  horse  out  every 
day  to  jog  him  to  see  how  he  is,  even  for  20  yards, 
as  it  may  do  him  more  harm  than  the  twenty-four 
hours'  rest  has  benefited  him.  Try  to  forget  him 
long  enough  for  him  to  have  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove. 

Exercise  in  swollen  legs  in  some  cases  is  injurious. 
If  the  swelling  is  tender  and  feverish,  and  it  causes 
the  subject  to  go  lame,  defer  exercise  until  the  lame- 
ness disappears. 

Rest  is  not  only  necessary  in  lame  horses,  but  it  is 
equally  so  in  sick  ones.  If  a  horse  is  suffering  from 
any  ailment  that  exertion  causes  him  distress,  he  is 
better  not  moved.  When  a  horse's  temperature  is 
above  normal  he  should  be  kept  quiet,  as  exertion 
tends  to  intensify  fever  and  may  give  rise  to  the  de- 
velopment of  some  serious  malady. 

Discretion  must  be  used  in  the  manner  of  giving 
exercise  after  an  illness,  or  otherwise  harm  may  re- 
sult. It  must  be  started  very  gently  and  increased 
by  degrees  as  the  strength  of  the  subject  will  admit. 
In  cold  weather  especially,  if  there  is  much  wind, 
the  walking  is  more  safely  done  inside.  Unless  the 
weather  is  inclined  to  be  mild,  some  clothing  is  neces- 
sary during  exercise,  but  it  should  not  be  too  heavy. 

What  Exercise  Does. — Exercise  stimulates  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  of  the  skin,  and  also  pro- 
motes the  action  of  its  glands;  so  the  most  favorable 
time  for  grooming  a  convalescent  is  immediately  after 
he  is  brought  in.  Beneficial  as  walking  exercise  un- 
doubtedly is  for  horses  under  certain  conditions,  it  is 
not  always  an  easy  matter  to  have  it  satisfactorily 
given.  It  takes  time,  it  costs  money,  and  it  is  too 
unexciting  a  process  for  most  attendants  of  horses  to 
carry  out  except  under  pressure.  Most  attendants 
walk  with  a  horse  at  a  snail's  pace,  which  is  all  right 
for  a  weak  convalescent,  but  as  soon  as  sufficient 
strength  is  regained  the  pace  should  be  made  a  brisk 
one,  in  order  to  promote  condition  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Riding  one  horse  and  leading  another  is  one  of  the 
best  plans  to  save  time  in  giving  walking  exercise. 
In  this  way  two  horses  are  exercised  at  once,  and  a 
handy  man  can  do  it  nicely.  The  led  horse  can  have  a 
dumb- jockey  used  on  him  if  necessary,  as  it  will  render 
him  more  easily  controlled  and  help  to  make  his 
mouth  or  keep  it  in  good  condition.  All  harness 
horses  should  be  broken  to  the  saddle  sufficiently  so 
that  they  can  be  exercised  in  this  way  if  necessary. 

Slow  Preparation. — The  study  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  work  or  exercise  would  not  be  complete 
without  referring  to  "  slow  preparation  "  as  an  im- 
portant means  of  getting  a  horse  ready  for  the  hard 
work  that  may  be  required  of  him.  Many  a  good 
horse  is  "knocked  out,"  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, by  being  abruptly  put  into  hard  work. 
We  see  examples  of  it  in  the  city  every  day.  Horses 
are  brought  in  by  dealers  for  sale  that  are  fat  and 
soft.  They  can  make  a  show  for  20  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  or  long  enough  for  somebody  to  try 
them  for  purchase,  when  they  may  be  sold.  Many 
purchasers  of  green  horses  do  not  understand  that 
they  cannot  stand  work  until  they  are  conditioned. 
They  look  fat  and  well,  and  assume  that  they  ought 
to  be  fit  for  work,  so  they  put  them  at  it.  In  less 
than  a  week  the  two  thousand-dollar  pair  looks  dear 
at  a  thousand.  They  have  lost  their  style  and  action, 
and  are  very  likely  going  sore  or  lame.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  fault  of  the  purchaser  for,  first  of  all, 
not  knowing  what  he  is  buying,  then  for  not  finding 
out  before  he  has  partly  ruined  his  new  acquisitions. 

Getting  Ready  for  the  City. — Horses  in  the  con- 
dition described  require  three  months'  preparation 
before  they  are  fit  for  hard  work  in  the  city. 
If  this  is  given  to  them  carefully  and  gradually,  and 
they  once  get  their  tissues  thoroughly  hardened  up 
by  slow  work,  it  is  extraordinary  what  they  will 
stand  even  under  the  exacting  city  conditions.  Many 
horses  will  last  for  years  on  the  city  streets  if  started 
properly  in  the  way  of  condition,  and  keep  compara- 
tively fresh  looking  about  the  legs,  that  would  have 
been  crippled  in  a  month  if  put  abruptly  into  work. 

The  successful  trotting-horse  trainer  realizes  the 
necessity  for  and  beneficial  results  of  slow  prepara- 
tion, if  we  may  judge  by  his  practice,  to  an  exteut 
that  few  handlers  of  other  classes  of  horses  do.  He 
frequently  gives  his  charges  weeks  and  months  of 
walking  and  jogging  before  he  subjects  their  legs  to 
the  trying  ordeal  of  a  speed  test,  and  then  only  short 
sprints  at  intervals.  One  often  marvels  at  the  badly 
shaped  legs  and  feet  one  sees  on  a  trotter  standing 
the  ordeals  they  do,  and  it  is  largely  slow  prepara- 
tion that  is  accountable  for  it. 

The  American  Trotter. — Hardly  any  one  could  be 
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found  to  take  issue  with  the  statement  that  the  Amer- 
ican trotter  is  unsurpassed,  if  at  all  equaled,  by  any 
other  breed  of  horses  for  stamina.  Selection,  of 
course,  in  breeding  has  contributed  in  a  considerable 
measure  to  this,  but  the  steady,  constant  work  neces- 
sary to  develop  their  speed  has  had  a  large  influence. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  this  work,  generation  after 
generation,  has  caused  stamina  to  become  an  inher- 
ent quality  in  the  American  trotter.  Many  owners 
of  horses  will  turn  their  horses  out  or  throw  them 
into  complete  idleness  in  a  box  stall  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  think  nothing  of  it.  Sometimes  it  is 
done  for  convenience,  other  times  for  economy,  but 
frequently  because  those  in  control  think  it  is  a  benefit 
to  a  horse  to  be  thrown  into  complete  idleness  at  in- 
tervals. ,    „  . 

That  saying  cf  the  late  C.  J.  Hamlin  s  that  two 
let-ups  is  as  bad  as  a  breakdown,"  showed  the  keen 
observation  and  ripe  experience  of  the  very  successful 
campaigner  of  trotters.  The  observant  conditioner 
of  horses  finds  out  that  unused  muscles  become  flaccid 
and  lacking  in  tone,  and  that  it  takes  months  to  re- 
develop them.  During  the  process  of  redevelopment 
there  are  many  chances  of  injury  to  the  legs  and  feet 
unless  great  care  is  exercised. 

Of  course,  taking  the  trotter  as  an  example  might 
be  considered  as  citing  an  extreme  one,  but  what 
applies  to  them  is  applicable  in  a  lesser  degree  to 
horses  doing  less  taxing  work.  Some  handlers  of 
show  horses  put  them  into  a  loose  box  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  winter.  This  is  done  to  save  ex- 
pense and  trouble  and  to  freshen  up  the  legs.  Cer- 
tainly if  a  horse  is  lame  a  good  blistering  and  complete 
idleness  is  necessary  until  he  recovers  from  it,  but 
otherwise  the  legs  will  freshen  up  with  walking  exer- 
cise, will  stand  putting  to  fast  work  again,  without 
showing  so  much  "wear  and  tear"  from  it.  Nothing 
tends  to  put  a  horse  "over  in  the  knees"  more  than 
periods  of  idleness  alternated  with  periods  of  more 
or  less  violent  exertion. 

Not  only  is  staleness  of  the  legs  encouraged  by  the 
course  just  referred  to,  but  the  same  high  standard 
of  health  cannot  be  maintained  as  in  a  horse  that  gets 
slow  work  instead  of  complete  idleness. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


To  Exclude  American  Fruits. 

Consul  Goldschmidt,  of  Nantes,  France,  reports  that 
an  agitation  has  been  started  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  American  dried 
and  fresh  fruits,  plants,  shrubs,  etc.,  upon  the  ground 
that  such  importations  are  likely  to  introduce  the 
San  Jose  scale.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  by 
chambers  of  commerce  at  Clermont,  Ferrand,  Angers, 
and  other  places,  and  the  newspapers  are  advocating 
an  exclusion  law.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905, 
there  was  imported  into  Angers  from  the  United 
States  plants;to  the  value  of  $79,043  and  seeds  $52,976. 
The  consul  quotes  a  leading  importer  as  saying: 

"  To-day  American  dried  fruits  (prunes  and  apri- 
cots) are  very  well  received  by  the  French  consumer, 
particularly  those  prunes  coming  from  the  Santa 
Clara  valley.  California.  The  American  way  of  pack- 
ing is  also  desired,  when  it  is  well  done,  and  the 
goods  are  put  up  in  boxes  containing  12j  kilograms 
net  of  fruit,  with  lace  paper  or  fancy  paper  on  top  of 
the  fruit.  But  many  complaints  are  heard  concern- 
ing boxes  which  are  too  weak  and  cause  breakage, 
which  frequently  spoil  or  damage  the  contents. 
This  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  packers  should  pay 
particular  attention,  as  carelessness  in  packing  causes 
prejudice  to  the  goods. 

"  The  prunes  from  California  can  be  much  better 
preserved  than  the  French  prunes,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  have  reached  perfection  in  that  line,  as 
the  fruit,  if  properly  handled,  may  be  kept  longer 
than  our  products.  It  is  particularly  the  larger  sizes 
that  are  desirable  and  sell  readily.  Those  of  30  to 
40  to  the  pound  up  to  60  to  70  to  the  pound  are  what 
is  wanted  here.  The  smaller  ones  do  not  sell  readily 
here. 

"  Importation  of  American  prunes  into  France  is 
only  possible  when  the  native  crop  is  poor  or  very 
small,  as  under  conditions  of  equality  in  price  the 
French  prune  is  preferred,  which  seems  to  have  a 
better  taste  and  contains  more  meat  and  a  smaller 
kernel.  However,  the  California  prune  is  popular 
here  and  will  sell  readily  each  time  that  the  crop  in 
France  falls  below  a  certain  amount." 

Concerning  the  repacking  of  American  prunes  into 
French  receptacles,  the  same  gentleman  said: 

"  Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  the  prune 
crop  here  was  a  complete  failure,  the  country  pro- 
ducing these  prunes — Agen — tried  to  import  prunes 
from  California  in  barrels  and  boxes,  and  afterwards 
repacked  them  in  the  French  manner,  which  per- 
mitted the  raising  of  prices.  But  the  consumer  soon 
perceived  the  fraud,  and  to-day  it  is  impossible  to 
repeat  this,  as  the  consumer  who  is  accustomed  to 
California  prunes  wants  them  in  their  original  boxes. 
The  American  dried  apricot  has  obtained  a  good  foot- 
hold here,  and  meets  with  no  competition  worth  men- 
tioning." 


Commenting  on  the  foregoing,  the  consul  says: 
"I  believe  there  is  no  serious  reason  for  this  agita- 
tion against  American  fruits,  and  against  dried  fruit 
in  particular,  and  it  seems  apparent  that  the  main 
reason  in  view  by  the  agitators  is  not  only  to  dis- 
credit our  fruits  (since  there  is  no  serious  importation 
when  the  crops  are  good  here),  but  also  to  damage 
their  reputation  elsewhere,  with  the  hope,  possibly, 
to  drive  our  fruit  out  of  other  markets,  where  the 
French  fruit  may  replace  it.  The  resolution  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Clermond  Ferrand  contains 
an  allusion  to  Switzerland  which  clearly  indicates 
such  a  hope  With  these  facts  in  mind  it  should  be 
easy  to  circumvent  any  attempt  at  injuring  our  com- 
merce in  such  an  unfair  way." 


THE  FIELD. 


A  Transitionist's  Tale. 


To  the  Editor: — I  am  at  sea,  yet  on  the  land.  A 
polywog  among  teachers,  I  shift  my  scenery  to  earn 
a  living.  This  1  must  do;  for  the  rose  has  faded  from 
my  own  cheek,  and  the  cherry  from  my  lip,  to  reap- 
pear in  the  faces  of  my  children,  making  them  still 
more  dear  to  me.  Thirty-six  years  of  schoolroom 
struggle  has  not  given  me  special  strength  to  win  my 
way  in  spheres  of  muscular  labor.  But  no  mat- 
ter, it  must  be  done. 

So  here  I  am,  like  many  others,  changing  my 
modus  vivendi.  Several  years  ago,  looking  forward 
to  the  inevitable,  I  managed  to  get  some  mountain 
land  and  water.  To  these  I  turn  to  keep  my  place 
in  the  stream  of  life.  Thither  I  go  in  the  summer  to 
camp  and  do  some  surface  studying.  But  I  seem 
never  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question  what  to  do. 
Shall  I  specialize  or  diversify  along  lines  of  universal 
effort  that  cannot,  either  one,  be  pursued  with  any 
degree  of  completeness  and  satisfaction  ? 

First,  I  have  a  few  trees.  But  orchards  grow 
slowly,  and  years  must  pass  before  the  orchard  can 
bring  a  living.  To  a  poor  man  the  orchard  seems  a 
far  off  bonanza,  too  far  off,  however,  to  plan  for  it 
alone  and  wait.  Yet  some  orchard  must  be  had,  and 
while  it  grows  something  else  must  be  done. 

Second,  there  is  the  vegetable  crop.  The  vege- 
table returns  are  quicker  than  those  of  the  trees. 
But  the  mountains  are  not  the  best  place  for  vege- 
table markets.  Well,  I  must  try  something,  not 
perishable,  like  beans.  Beans  are  not  daisies,  how- 
ever; they  can  be  disposed  of  for  better  things.  Be- 
sides, the  beanstalks,  properly  stored  and  salted, 
make  rough  feed  for  which  the  stock  eagerly  stand 
around  in  the  winter.  So  the  bean  is  a  stone  that 
kills  two  birds  withal,  the  store  bill  and  the  good 
family  cow.  That  is,  the  cow  lives  by  beans,  and  so 
do  the  children. 

The  raising  of  vegetables  calls  my  attention  to  irri- 
gation. I  would  like  to  write  it  in  my  garden,  in 
green,  as  Washington  wrote  his  name  in  his  little 
garden  bed,  "  God  is  the  farmer's  partner  where  the 
summer  rain  falls  and  the  dews  distill."  Albeit,  with 
the  blessing  of  water  in  sight,  the  Californian,  for  the 
sake  of  his  matchless  climate,  can  well  afford  to  ap- 
ply the  water  to  the  soil  at  his  leisure.  (By  leisure, 
1  mean  time  when  he  ought  to  be  sleeping  or  resting.) 
1  would  like  full  instruction  from  some  one  about  how 
to  irrigate.  I  have  learned  to  irrigate,  if  possible, 
from  the  under  side,  and  never  to  run  water  on  a 
tree  or  plant.  Let  the  water  find  its  way  through 
the  soil.  Surface  wetting  must  be  by  very  small 
streams,  so  that  the  water  percolates  the  ground 
much  as  it  does  during  a  gentle  rain.  Irrigation 
must  not  wash  out  the  best  elements  of  the  soil. 
Don't  wash  away  the  ranch  for  the  sake  of  just  one 
crop.  I  find  sloping  or  hillside  land  best  adapted  to 
sub-irrigation.  Land  that  I  considered  only  good  for 
grazing  a  few  years  ago  I  now  believe  to  be  my  best 
land  for  orchard  and  vegetables,  because  it  naturally 
sub-irrigates  itself.  My  first  view  of  irrigation  was 
superficial.  As  I  saw  the  water  coursing  over  the 
land  through  the  ditches  I  thought  irrigation  was 
inundation.  The  novice  must  wake  up  aud  take  a 
few  lessons  from  Nature  in  the  process  of  keeping 
moist  the  soil. 

Third,  as  to  cattle.  I  have  not  enough  to  run  cat- 
tle exclusively.  How  shall  I  handle  them  most  easily 
and  make  most  out  of  them  ?  The  market  reason  for 
raising  beans  suggests  the  making  of  cheese.  I  can 
milk  about  a  dozen  cows,  tame  the  calves  and  hold 
them  on  the  range.  I  read  in  the  "Agricultural 
Year  Book  for  1904  "  that  cheese  can  be  made  suc- 
cessfully without  cold  water  and  ice.  In  my  general 
ranching,  tentatively  along  special  lines,  shall  I  try 
making  cheese  ?  The  calf  kept  up  on  grass  and  get 
ting  part  of  the  cow's  milk  is,  next  spring  after, 
nearly  as  good  as  the  one  that  runs  with  the  cow  on 
the  range.  The  range  calf  depends  on  the  milk  for 
food  and  flesh,  and  when  weaned  it  has  too  sudden  a 
change  to  grass  for  sustenance.  It  must  fall  off,  but 
the  calf  raised  away  from  the  cow,  except  at  milking 
time,  has  learned  the  habit  of  grazing  better  than 
the  range  calf.  The  former  stands  the  weaning  better 
than  the  latter.  Besides  there  is  so  much  more  sat- 
isfaction in  handling  tame  stock  than  wild  ones. 

This  attention  to  dairying  in  connection  with  ranch- 
ing seems  to  offer  some  help  in  raising  pigs  and 
chickens,  at  least  for  home  use. 

Along  any  of  these  lines  I  would  be  glad  to  receive 


helpful  suggestions  either  from  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  or  its  readers. 

No  doubt  some  of  your  readers  are  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament I  am — old  horses,  as  it  were,  turned  out  to 
die  or  learn  new  ways  of  living  in  the  old  and 
honorable  routine  of  country  life. 

Aaron  W.  Fredekick. 

North  Fork,  Cal.,  Aug.  15,  1905. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Table  Grapes  at  Florin. 


In  the  Florin  section,  says  Sheriff  Reese  in  the 
Sacramento  Union,  the  grape  crop  will  be  light 
this  year  because  so  many  grapes  were  burned  up  in 
the  hot  spell.  But  of  what  remains  the  quality  is 
good — first-class,  indeed.  Of  course,  we  do  not  lose 
all  of  the  burned  bunches,  but  it  makes  the  labor 
harder,  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  them  all  and 
cut  out  the  defective  and  scorched  grapes. 

In  packing  we  work  over  all  the  bunches  of  our 
grapes  and  with  the  scissors  take  out  all  the  de- 
formed and  injured  berries.  If  we  cut  the  stem 
below  the  berry  there  will  be  no  bleeding,  but  if  the 
berry  is  pulled  off  the  bleeding  will  be  great.  So  we 
invariably  cut  off  the  little  berry  stem  close  to  the 
stalk,  that  bleeding  may  not  ensue. 

Florin  Grai*e  Acreage. — Yes,  the  acreage  has 
much  increased  for  grapes  in  the  Florin  section, 
especially  the  acreage  of  planting  in  the  straw- 
berry fields.  The  strawberry  lasts  from  three  to 
four  years  and  then  it  is  gone,  and  there  must  be 
resetting.  So  we  plant  grape  cuttings  along  with 
the  strawberries  and  when  the  latter  go  out  we 
have  grapes  in  bearing,  usually.  Thus  we  have  com- 
paratively small  cost  for  grape  cultivation,  for  while 
we  are  cultivating  the  soil  for  the  berries  we  are 
also  doing  it  for  the  grapes  and  hence  we  raise  grapes 
cheaply. 

Strawberries  are  set  out  in  beds  from  3  to  3J  feet 
wide.  The  berries  root  shallow,  the  grape  roots 
deep.  The  first  year  the  cutting  has  no  root  at  all, 
the  second  the  root  begins  and  so  the  berry  is 
unaffected  by  the  grape.  If  the  strawberry  was  left 
in  until  the  grape  fruited,  then  the  berries  would  be 
affected  by  the  vines. 

We  place  the  grape  cuttings  on  the  edges  of 
alternate  rows  of  berry  patches,  so  that  -the  grape 
lines  are  about  8  feet  apart.  Of  course,  the  grapes 
can  be  forced  with  water,  but  it  is  little  done,  and 
we  find  them  to  come  in  about  right  when  the  berry 
vines  are  exhausted. 

Florin  Flame  Tokays. — The  bulk  of  our  grape 
growing  in  the  Florin  section  is  Tokays,  and  there 
are  no  better  in  the  State,  if  I  do  say  it.  In  other 
places  they  grow  greater  quantities  than  we  do, 
out  in  many  such  localities,  because  of  such  large 
growing,  the  grapes  are  apt  to  be  too  much  sheltered 
to  color  well,  but  anywhere  California  Tokays  are 
fine. 

The  Florin  grapes  are  very  hardy,  color  richly  and 
ship  excellently.  The  people  at  the  East  seek  the 
Florin  Flame  Tokay  largely  for  table  decoration,  and 
there  is  nothing  richer  or  handsomer  than  Flame 
Tokays  from  Florin  for  table,  for  after  all  people  eat 
grapes  a  good  deal  with  their  eyes,  do  you  know? 

Acreage  Will  Augment. — I  think  the  grape  acre- 
age in  our  district  will  continue  to  enlarge.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  it  should  not  that  I  can  see, 
and  year  after  year  you  will  wituess  the  expansion 
of  our  grape  growing  section  and  the  augmented 
demand  for  our  superb,  glowing  Flame  Tokays. 

Largest  Price  Ever  Paid. — By  the  way,  speaking 
of  prices,  I  have  just  returned  from  Florin  this  even- 
ing and  saw  the  return  of  the  first  sale  of  Florin 
grapes  in  Chicago  this  season.  The  crates  of  four 
boxes  each  of  about  five  pounds  to  the  box  brought 
$10.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  $1000  a  ton  and  is  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  grapes  from  this  section. 


The  Highest  Price  for  a  Carload  of  Grapes. 


George  B.  Katzenstein,  manager  of  the  Earl  Fruit 
Co.,  being  asked  by  the  Sacramento  Union  to  verify 
the  sale  of  a  carload  of  fruit  in  the  Chicago  market  on 
Monday  for  over  $2700,  said:  It  is  a  pleasing  fact, 
and,  in  announcing  it  to  you,  I  may  say  that  it  is  the 
highest  price  ever  realized  on  a  single  car  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  at  any  time  or  place,  with  the  exception  of 
cherries,  which  record,  by  the  way,  the  Earl  Fruit 
Co.  also  holds,  having  sold  a  straight  carload  of  cher- 
ries from  San  Jose  in  New  York  City  on  May  26th 
last  for  $5342.  The  previous  record  sale  was  on  a 
car  of  Emperor  grapes  sold  by  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  in 
New  York  City  November  19,  1902,  for  $2687.  On 
Monday  last  a  car  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Malaga 
grapes  was  sold  in  Chicago  for  our  account,  realizing 
$2741,  a  heretofore  unheard  of  result.  This  car  also 
originated  in  Fresno  and  was  sold  for  account  of  the 
growers  who  were  represented  in  the  car,  as  follows: 

Droge  Fruit  Co.,  700  single  crate  Malagas  12  VO 

Droge  Fruit  Co.,  90  Malagas   2  75 

Droge  Fruit  Co..  40  Malagas   S  00 

P.  Uenonl,  42  Malagas   2  83 

M.  Bolich,  41  Malagas   2  70 

M.  Bolich,  10  Malagas    2  80 

M.  Beck,  42  single  crate  Hungarians   !  15 
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GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb ,  Splint ,  Sweeny .  Capped  Hock , 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheu- 
matism, Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  eto.,  It 

is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Agricultural  Review* 


Butte. 

Peculiar  Poisoning.— Oroville  Reg- 
ister: A  resident  of  the  West  Branch 
section  tells  us  that  quite  a  number  of 
cattle  have  been  poisoned  in  a  peculiar 
manner  during  the  present  summer. 
Stock  running  on  the  range  across  which 
the  Butte  County  Railroad  is  being  built, 
that  is,  from  Stirling  City  to  Nimshew, 
eat  the  paper  in  which  giant  powder  has 
been  wrapped,  and  they  also  lap  or  eat  the 
sawdust  in  which  the  powder  has  been 
packed.  The  powder  that  adheres  to  the 
paper  and  the  sawdust  is  poisons  to  the 
cattle,  and  in  consequence  a  number  have 
lost  stock  in  that  region  during  the  past 
two  or  three  months.  It  seems  there  is 
a  salty  taste  to  the  paper  and  to  the  saw- 
dust, and  it  is  this  probably  that  causes 
the  cattle  to  eat  the  same.  The  giant 
powder  is  being  used  by  the  men  who  are 
building  on  the  railroad  from  Stirling  City. 

El  Dorado. 

First  Pears  Shipped.  — Georgetown 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  25:  The 
first  shipment  of  Bartlett  pears  from 
Georgetown  was  made  this  week.  The 
crop  is  fair  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
good.  The  prospects  for  a  good  apple 
crop  are  excellent. 

Fresno. 

Wineries  Will  Not  Close.— The 
eight  wineries  of  the  California  Wine 
Association  in  Fresno  county  will  not 
close  for  the  season,  as  was  threatened  by 
the  stringent  Government  regulations  last 
week.  Commissioner  Yerkes,  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department,  has  been 
heard  from,  and  the  wineries  will  operate 
this  season.  The  trouble  was  precipitated 
last  Saturday  at  the  Scandinavian  winery, 
Government  officials  requiring  fermenta- 
tion for  sweet  wine  and  brandy  to  be  done 
in  separated  and  disconnected  worms; 
fermenting  tanks  registered  and  records 
kept  open  to  revenue  officers.  Winemen 
say  they  cannot  tell  what  grapes  they  will 
use  for  wine  and  what  for  brandy  until 
fermentation  has  taken  place,  and  rather 
than  run  up  against  these  and  other  new 
stringent  rules,  they  decided  to  close 
down  for  the  season.  This  has  been  ob- 
viated. Referring  to  the  matter,  Chief 
Deputy  Collector  C.  G.  Fowler  stated  that 
Commissioner  Yerkes  had  written  an  ex- 
haustive letter  from  Washington  on  Au- 
gust 20th,  making  various  concessions, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  would  not  be 
known  until  the  arrival  of  the  letter.  He 
also  said  that,  upon  receipt  of  a  long  tele- 
gram from  the  office  of  the  Collector  in 
this  city,  Yerkes  had  wired  back  that 
there  need  be  no  apprehension,  and  that 
concessions  had  been  granted  which  would 
relieve  the  situation.  The  hardships  im- 
plied in  the  original  order  to  run  wineries 
and  distilleries  separately  had  been  en- 
tirely obviated,  and  California  producers 
would  not  be  handicapped  in  their  manu- 
facture of  wines  and  brandies. 

Clovis  Peaches.— Fresno  Republican, 
Aug.  27:  The  crop  outlook  for  Clovis  dis- 
trict is  especially  encouraging.  Many  in- 
stances of  large  returns  from  small  hold- 
ings are  already  reported.  Will  Hanchett 
received  $210  from  one  acre  of  peach 
trees  (107  trees)  last  week,  selling  at  7 
cents  a  pound.  His  five  acres  of  land  has 
yielded  enough  this  year  to  support  his 
family  had  he  not  had  it  worked  on 
shares.  Some  of  the  river  bottom  ranches 
are  yielding  large  crops  of  peaches. 

Humboldt. 

Apples  Shipped  to  Australia. — 
Eureka  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union, 
Aug.  22:  Twenty  thousand  boxes  of  Hum- 
boldt apples  are  to  be  shipped  to  Austra- 
lia at  an  early  date.  This  is  the  first 
direct  consignment  ever  bargained  for 
from  this  district,  although  other  portions 
of  the  State  have  been  supplying  the  Aus- 
tralian market  through  San  Francisco 
commission  men. 

Kings. 

Raisin  Picking.  —  Hanford  Journal, 
Aug.  25:  O.  B.  Ashford,  superintendent 
of  the  Little  Lucerne  vineyard,  states 
that  grapes  on  the  Little  Lucerne  are 
now  ripe  enough  to  pick  for  raisins,  but 
not  for  the  winery,  to  which  latter  use 
they  are  put.  He  says,  however,  that  out 
near  Grangeville  the  vineyardists  who 
are  going  to  make  raisins  of  their  grapes 
are  now  laying  out  the  drying  trays  and 
that  a  good  many  will  begin  picking  next 
Monday.  This  is  very  early.  The  crop 
generally,  he  thinks,  will  be  rather  light. 
Prunes  are  about  an  average  crop— rather 
shy  in  bearing— but  the  prune  growers 
will  be  strictly  in  it  this  year,  as  prices 
are  good. 

Mendocino. 

The  Hop  Crop.— Ukiah  Press,  Aug. 
25:  Hop  pickers  have  been  moving  to  the 
fields  this  week  to  get  in  shape  for  pick- 
ing. Several  of  the  growers  announce 
that  they  will  commence  picking  Monday 
noon,  and  it  is  said  that  by  the  middle  of 
the  week  hop  picking  will  be  in  full  blast. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  in  this  valley 
will  be  about  the  same,  or  possibly  a  little 
less,  than  it  was  last  year,  including  the 
new  acreage.  Prices  are  expected  to  open 
between  15  and  20  cents  and  the  growers 
feel  confident  of  being  able  to  secure  close 
to  the  latter  figure. 

Monterey. 

Apples.—  Pajaronian,  Aug.  24  :  The 
Bellefleur  apple  trees  in  Pajaro  valley  are 
so  heavily  burdened  with  fruit  that  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  make  two  or 
three  different  pickings  in  order  to  let 
the  apples  reach  size  in  turn.  The  fruit 
was  not  thinned  properly  earlier  in  the 
season,  and,  therefore,  care  will  have  to 
be  exercised  in  picking. 

Napa. 

Anthrax  Appears.— Anthrax,  the 
dread  disease  among  cattle,  has  broken 
out  on  several  farms  southwest  of  Napa. 
Last  week  A.  Callan  lost  about  ten  head 
of  cattle  by  this  scourge,  and  J.  Carney 
lost  eight  head  of  fine  cows.  Dr.  Charles 
Keane,  the  State  Veterinarian,  assisted 
by  Veterinarian  L.  C.  Kennon  of  Napa, 
has  established  a  strict  quarantine  of  the 
stock  of  the  two  ranches  mentioned,  and 
a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  stamp 
out  the  malady.  Injections  of  serum  are 
being  made  by  Drs.  Keane  and  Kennon 
into  the  cattle  on  the  ranches  southwest 
of  Napa  as  a  preventive  against  the  spread 
of  anthrax,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  certain  conditions  in  the  lowlands 
where  there  is  a  great  amount  of  moisture. 

*  Sacramento. 

Folsom  Ships  First  Tokay  Grapes. 
— Folsom  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union, 
Aug.  23:  The  first  Tokay  grapes  shipped 
from  Folsom  this  season  to  the  East  left 
here  on  August  12th.  These  were  from 
the  tracts  of  P.  S.  Wahrhaftig  and  F.  W. 
Staunton  at  Orangevale.  A  few  crates 
have  been  sent  out  since,  but  shipments 
in  earnest  will  commence  soon.  The  tree 
fruit  has  mostly  been  picked.  Nearly 
thirty  carloads  have  been  sent  East  from 
this  point  this  season,  and  some  fancy 
prices  were  realized.  The  grape  crop  will 
be  average,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  the  original  crop  was  ruined 
by  the  July  hot  spell.  The  growers  ex- 
pect to  get  good  returns  from  grape  ship- 
ments this  season. 

San  Joaquin. 

Plums.— Stockton  Independent,  Aug. 
26:  Fruit  growers  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  getting  large  returns  on  their  Eastern 
shipments  this  year  and  the  grape  grow- 
ers are  counting  on  a  very  profitable  sea- 
son when  their  Tokays  are  sold  in  the  far 
away  market.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  at 
this  time  the  record  for  big  returns  on 
fruit  shipments  this  year  is  held  by  R.  E. 
Wilhoit,  whose  orchard  at  Woodbridge 
is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  county. 
From  six  acres  of  Kelsey  plums  the  net 
returns  this  year  will  be  more  than  $350 
per  acre,  and  if  the  yield  is  as  large  as  the 
packers  believe  it  will  be  the  plum  sales 
will  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  $400  per 
acre,  and  the  net  profit  on  the  crop  will 
be  more  than  $350  per  acre;  other  crops 
almost  as  profitable.  Tokay  grapes  that 
are  three  years  from  the  cuttings  will 
produce  a  profit  of  $100  per  acre  this  sea- 
son. The  first  shipment  of  Kelsey  plums 
from  the  Wilhoit  orchard  brought  §5  per 
crate  of  four  boxes,!  weighing  twenty-five 
pounds  to  the  box.  It  has  been  figured 
that  the  plums  in  the  first  shipment 
brought  7  cents  apiece  at  auction  in  the 
Eastern  market. 

Peaches  in  Cold  Storage.— Stock- 
ton dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  Aug. 
26:  Peaches  from  various  points  in  the 
State  are  being  shipped  to  Stockton  and 
placed  in  cold  storage.  An  ice  company 
has  found  by  experimenting  that  it  can 
freeze  peaches  and  keep  them  three 
months  easily.  Last  year  the  experi- 
ment was  made  successfully  and  this  year 
the  company  has  engaged  in  storing  fruit 
as  a  business.  Already  there  are  5000 
boxes  of  peaches  on  ice  at  the  local  plant. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Alfalfa  Raised  by  Irrigation.— 
Santa  Barbara  Press,  Aug.  24:  One  of 
the  important  features  of  the  county  is 
the  action  of  the  managers  of  the  San 
Marcos  rancho  in  providing  irrigation  for 
rich  bottom  lands  along  Santa  Ynez  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  alfalfa.  The  first  attempts 
with  alfalfa  on  the  ranch  were  made  seven 
years  ago,  on  a  small  scale,  a  ditch  first 
used  by  the  padres  being  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  present  age  in  carrying 
water  from  the  river  to  the  land.  The 
experiment  proved  so  successful  that  dur- 
ing the  past  season  an  extensive  irrigation 
system  has  been  surveyed,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  deliver  the 
water  of  the  Santa  Ynez  to  various  tracts 
adjacent  to  the  river  banks  and  adapted 
to  irrigation.  As  many  as  seven  cuttings 
in  a  year  have  been  made  on  the  San 
Marcos  alfalfa  fields.  Where  it  can  be 
produced  at  a  minimum  expense  for 
water,  alfalfa  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  and  it  is  the  intention 


of  Mr.  Mead,  who  has  the  rancho  leased 
for  a  long  term,  to  fit  out  various  tracts 
suitable  for  the  purpose  as  dairying 
farms,  and  to  sub-let  them  to  practical 
dairymen.  This  will  increase  the  produc- 
tive capabilities  of  the  vast  ranch,  which 
has  heretofore  been  maintained  solely  as 
a  stock  range. 

Sonoma. 

Big  Hop  Yield.— Santa  Rosa  dispatch 
to  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  25:  Hop  pick- 
ing will  soon  be  in  full  blast  in  Sonoma 
and  Mendocino  counties  and  an  army  of 
persons  will  be  employed  in  gathering  the 
blossoms.  The  work  will  begin  in  Mendo- 
cino county  first  and  the  beginning  of  the 
labor  in  Sonoma  county  will  be  about 
Sept.  1.  This  morning  a  special  train  of 
four  coaches  went  to  the  Horst  hop  fields, 
north  of  Hopland.  The  estimated  yield 
of  the  crop  of  Sonoma  county  this  year  is 
between  21,000  and  22,000  bales.  This  will 
be  an  increase  of  more  than  2000  bales 
over  last  season.  Growers  are  sanguine  of 
good  prices  this  season,  expecting  the 
market  to  open  better  than  20c.  A  few 
hundred  bales  of  hops  are  still  in  Sonoma 
county  growers'  hands. 

Good  Season  Reported.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican,  Aug.  25:  The  peach  crop  in 
Sonoma  district,  which  is  now  being  gath- 
ered, is  a  good  one.  Pears  and  prunes  are 
below  the  average.  Grapes  are  promising 
a  good  yield. 

Stanislaus. 

Sour  Clover  Spoils  Alfalfa. — 
Stanislaus  News,  Aug.  25:  A  prominent 
West  Side  alfalfa  grower  was  in  Modesto 
Tuesday  consulting  with  his  attorneys 
regarding  the  bringing:  of  suit  against  the 
San  Francisco  firm  which  sold  him  his 
alfalfa  seed,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  seed  contained  seed  of  a  plant  known 
as  "  sour  clover, "  which  looks  much  like 
alfalfa,  but  which  renders  the  hay  so  bit- 
ter that  horses  and  other  stock  absolutely 
refuse  to  touch  it.  The  gentleman  in 
question  purchased  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  seed  from  the  San  Francisco 
concern,  and  the  sellers  represented  it  to 
be  pure  Utah  alfalfa  seed.  It  was  planted 
and  a  magnificent  stand  of  alfalfa  was  the 
result,  but  growing  with  the  alfalfa  was 
almost  as  much  of  the  "sour  clover." 
The  grower  cut  almost  three  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre  the  first  cutting,  and,  not 
having  occasion  to  feed  it  to  his  stock  at 
that  time,  he  put  it  in  the  stack.  His 
alfalfa  (and  "sour  clover")  now  has  a 
good  stand  and  is  almost  ready  to  cut 
again.  Several  days  ago  the  alfalfa 
grower  fed  some  of  the  first  cutting  to  his 
stock  and  was  surprised  to  see  that  the 
animals  would  not  touch  it.  He  talked 
the  matter  over  with  some  alfalfa  experts 
and  they,  after  making  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  hay,  pronounced  their  opinion 
that  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  hay  contained  the  foreign  growth  of 
clover.  The  two  plants  look  very  much 
alike,  the  leaves  being  the  same,  and  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  clover 
grows  a  little  ranker — to  a  greater  height. 
The  discovery  of  the  clover  in  the  alfalfa 
led  the  gentleman  to  make  inquiries  in 
the  Modesto  irrigation  district  at  farms 
where  the  owners  had  purchased  their 
alfalfa  seed  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  was 
found  that  a  number  of  acres  of  alfalfa  in 
this  locality  are  troubled  with  the  clover. 
The  West  Side  grower  mentioned  above 
is  consulting  with  his  attorneys  about 
bringing  suit  against  the  firm  who  sold 
him  the  seed,  as  he  has  suffered  consider- 
able damage  from  the  impure  seed  in  the 
loss  of  his  crop  of  alfalfa — which  is  now 
useless — his  work  in  preparing  the  land 
and  irrigating  it,  and  the  cost  of  the  seed. 
It  is  probable  that  a  complaint  will  be 
filed  within  a  few  days,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  suit  will  be  watched  with  interest 
by  those  farmers  who  have  already  pur- 
chased the  impure  seed  and  find  the  clo- 
ver in  their  alfalfa,  as  well  as  those  who 
expected  to  purchase  seed  for  planting 
this  fall. 

Sutter. 

Fighting  Pear  Blight. — Yuba  City 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  25:  Prof. 
M.  B.  Waite,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  visited  the  W. 
P.  Harkey  orchard,  north  of  Yuba  City, 


OUR  BEST  WISHES 

to  man  ■P^^H 

who  has  a  lame  ^PV' 
horse.  Lameness  ^^fA 

either  l^Bi  ^^(E 
or    money.  H^^^ft  ^l^^^^^^pi^^^ 

the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ringbones, 
Splints,  Curbs,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lameness. 
Cures  without  a  blemish  as  It  does  not  blister. 
Price  SI ;  six  for  96.  Ana  liniment  for  fumilv  use 
It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  d.  U(rtf*t  for  KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE,  also. ''A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and 
his  Diseases,"  tho  hook  free,  or  address 
Dr.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOS9URC  FALLS,  VT. 


where  the  treatment  of  pear  blight  is  be- 
ing carried  on.  The  object  of  his  visit 
here  was  to  ascertain  what  advancement, 
if  any,  the  trees  are  making  under  the 
treatment  and  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  disease  is  abating.  Prof.  Waite 
states  that  his  examination  proved  more 
than  satisfactory  and  exceeded  his  expec- 
tations When  asked  whether  his  plan 
would  be  to  trim  the  trees  this  fall  enough 
to  eradicate  the  disease  at  once,  he  said 
such  a  plan  would  be  impractical,  for  the 
reason  that  should  the  trees  be  cut  back 
enough  to  take  away  all  the  blight,  little 
would  be  left  of  them,  and  the  treatment 
would  be  equal  to  rooting  up  the  trees  en- 
tirely. 

Tehama. 

Shearing  on  the  Ranges.— Red  Bluff 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  22:  Wool 
has  commenced  coming  in  from  the  sum- 
mer ranges  in  the  mountains,  where  many 
of  the  owners  are  shearing  their  flocks 
this  year.  Those  who  intend  to  shear  in 
the  valley  will  not  drive  their  sheep  down 
from  the  mountains  until  the  weather 
gets  a  little  cooler.  When  all  the  sheep 
are  out  cf  the  mountains  there  will  be  over 
600,000  head  in  this  county. 

Fruit  Conditions.  —  Corning  Ob- 
server, Aug.  24:  Almonds  are  being  har- 
vested in  the  several  orchards  and  the 
yield  will  bring  a  good  price.  The  peach 
crop  is  nearly  all  cared  for,  almonds, 
prunes  and  olives  being  the  next  crops  to 
be  harvested.  Shipments  of  watermelons 
and  cantaloupes  are  now  going  forward 
from  Richfield  colony  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties, the  great  demand  having  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  supply.  The  only  place  in 
this  locality  where  melons  have  been 
raised  in  commercial  quantities  is  in  this 
colony.  Besides  the  local  county  consump- 
tion, about  7000  dozen  cantaloupes  have 
been  shipped  to  northern  markets. 

Yuba. 

Fire  at  Horst  Ranch.— Four  Cor- 
ners, Aug.  25:  A  disastrous  fire  occurred 
on  the  E.  Clemens  Horst  hop  ranch,  3 
miles  east  of  Wheatland  Tuesday  night 
about  10  o'clock,  when  three  large  new 
double  kilns  and  about  4000  pounds  of 
partially  dried  hops  were  destroyed.  The 
fire  broke  out  in  the  roof  of  the  kiln 
farthest  from  the  furnace,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. The  fire  was  discovered  as  soon 
as  it  broke,  but  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  men  at  the  scene  were  unable  to 
check  the  blaze.  The  kilns  destroyed 
were  fitted  with  the  new  process  air 
dryer,  and  the  gasoline  engine  used  as  the 
motive  power  was  saved  from  destruction, 
as  was  the  new  cooling  room.  The  fire  at 
this  time  seriously  handicaps  the  work  of 
the  harvest  on  this  place,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  haul  the  hops  to  the  dryers 
on  the  high  land,  a  distance  of  over  a 
mile.  With  this  serious  handicap  of  cur- 
ing facilities  the  crew  of  pickers  will  not 
be  as  large  as  would  have  been  necessary 
and  the  season  will  be  somewhat  longer 
in  consequence.  The  loss  on  buildings 
and  hops  is  estimated  at  $40,000. 

Reed  Orchard  Loss. — Marysville  spe- 
cial to  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  25:  Word 
has  been  received  here  that  pear  blight 
has  played  havoc  in  several  orchards  in 
the  Biggs  section.  The  Reed  place  of  120 
acres  has  suffered  especially,  it  is  said, 
and  the  orchard  may  be  ruined.  When 
it  is  recalled  that  last  year  this  orchard 
produced  nearly  $40,000  worth  of  pears,  a 
good  idea  of  the  loss  may  be  gathered. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

The  Health-Food  Man. 


His  eyes  are  balls  of  polished  steel: 
His  lungs  are  sponges  dried: 

His  blood  is  boullion-concentrate 
In  veins  of  leather  hide. 

His  muscles  creak  like  pulley  ropes 

When  hurled  into  play; 
His  hair  is  like  piano  chords — 

Some  chords  are  lost,  they  say. 

His  heart's  a  little  globe  of  punk— 

A  house  of  constant  gloom. 
For  love  can  never  burn  within, 

Because  there  isn't  room. 

His  appetite  has  dwindled  down 

To  fit  his  little  food, 
Till  fruit  is  "  water  in  a  poke  " 

And  bread  is  "so  much  wood." 

Hot  apple  tarts  and  pumpkin  pies- 
He  reads  of  them  aghast; 

And  waffles  brown  and  chicken  stew 
Are  "  terrors  of  the  past.'' 

And,  smiling,  from  his  vest  he  slips 

A  tiny  box  of  tin, 
With  capsules  brown  and  pellets  pink 

All  rattling  within. 

Then,  with  a  gulp,  he  swallows  down 

His  dinner  from  the  can — 
This  product  of  the  health-food  school, 

The  Concentrated  Man  ! 

— Aloysius  Coll,  in  What  to  Eat. 

A  Bosom  Hardened. 


So  I  put  faith  in  her, 

This  woman  Titian  haired, 

This  Juno  careless  clad, 

And  with  the  mild  blue  eye. 

For  she  had  spoke  me  fair; 

And  at  the  last, 

How  she  my  bosom  wrung  ! 

Aye  !   And  with  pleasure  unconcealed, 

And  a  calm  indifference 

That  one  might  feel  who,  cruel, 

Sets  heel  upon  a  harmless  worm, 

She  viewed  her  crushing  work. 

And  yet, 

With  feeling  that  'twere  doubtless  well, 
And  knowing  not  how  hard 
She'd  make  this  thing  for  me, 
I  turned  no  show  of  sorrow  to  the  world, 
.Nor  felt  one  pang. 
And,  had  she  not  dared 
To  trifle  with  its  further  weal, 
Not  now  beneath  my  bosom,  hardened 
thus, 

Would  I  be  harboring  curses  deep, 

'Gainst  her  and  all  her  ruthless  kind  ! 

But,  ah  !  that  bosom  was 

Of  finest  Madras  wed  and  woof, 

Front  of  the  swellest  outing  shirt 

That  ever  cost  five  dollars,  net, 

And  soft  as  filmiest  silk 

It  should  have  hung,  and  limp; 

But  she — this  laundress  mine — 

She  starched  it !  aye  ! 

Starched  it  stiffer  than  a  hemlock  board  ! 

—Ed.  Mott. 

A  Song  of  Joy. 


A  green  bank  under  a  hawthorn  tree, 
Sing,  oh,  sing  right  cheerily; 
Violets  blue  and  violets  white, 
Primroses  yellow  and  cowslips  bright; 
Lilt  of  a  lark  and  the  blackbird's  note. 
Thrush's  trill  on  the  air  afloat  — 
A  green  bank  under  a  hawthorn  tree, 
And  many  a  queen  might  envy  me! 

A  green  bank  under  a  hawthorn  tree 
Is  dearer  far  than  a  throne  to  me; 
Over  my  head  the  blue,  blue  sky, 
Wind's  low  song  as  it  passes  by — 
Far  in  the  West  the  glad  sea  smiles 
With  its  golden  cliffs  and  its  hundred  isles, 
A  magical  cup  filled  with  glee 
Is  a  young  heart  singing  cheerily. 
— From  "Songs  and  Poems,"  by  Lizzie 
Twigg.  

As  It  Should  Have  Been. 


"Is  it  good-by,  my  sweetheart?" 
asked  Philip  Desmond,  sadly,  tenderly 
raising  the  face  of  the  girl  he  loved 
until  the  sweet  brown  eyes,  wet  with 
the  bitter  tears  of  farewell,  should  have 
gazed  upward  into  his  own.  "Is  it 
good  bye,  my  darling?" 

For  answer  the  long,  curling  lashes 
drooped  still  lower,  the  pale  cheeks 
grew  paler  yet.  But  the  red  lips,  won- 
derfully pathetic  in  the  new  curve 
taught  them  by  grief,  were  silent. 
Helen  Grafton  was  a  courageous  girl 
and  she  strongly  objected  to  any  out- 
ward show  of  feeling.  So,  as  she  knew 
that  to  manage  her  voice  successfully 


and  steadily  would  be  an  impossible 
feat,  she  made  no  effort  toward  speak- 
ing, and  allowed  the  mournful  question 
to  pass  without  audible  response.  But 
the  lashes  and  cheeks  and  lips  alluded 
to  above  made  eloquent  answer  and 
touched  the  heart  of  her  lover  as  no 
words  could  have  done.  Only  an  inno- 
cent girl  dare  to  be  silent  at  such 
moments,  only  a  thorough  coquette 
knows  the  power  of  such  silences. 
Helen  Grafton  was  no  coquette,  but  her 
silence  effectively  tightened  the  bonds 
which  held  her  lover  so  closely. 

Now  with  a  smothered  exclamation, 
he  gathered  her  into  his  arms,  pressed 
her  face  against  his  own  aching  heart 
and  laid  his  cheek  tenderly  against  the 
coils  of  soft,  wavy,  golden-brown  hair 
which  crowned  her  head.  For  a  mo- 
ment— a  long,  long  happy  moment — 
neither  stirred,  then  Philip  groaned. 

"How  can  we  part?"  he  ejaculated, 
breathlessly,  "how  can  I  leave  you 
alone?  Tell  me  once  more,  dearest,  will 
you  not  change  your  mind?  Is  it  really 
good-by?" 

This  time  Helen  answered  in  words. 
The  pain  in  his  heart  had  echoed 
through  his  voice  and,  like  the  true 
woman  she  was,  she  felt  willing  to  bear 
more  suffering  if,  by  so  doing,  she  could 
shorten  his.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and 
tears  hung  in  a  glittering  row  upon  her 
eyelashes  and  gleamed  when  she  moved 
her  head,  like  diamonds  or  dewdrops. 
The  red  lips  were  pressed  closely 
together,  and  as  she  parted  them  a 
short,  gasping  sigh  escaped  her.  But 
she  did  not  falter  or  turn  aside  from  her 
purpose.  She  must  end  the  matter  for 
his  sake. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  as  gently  as  decis- 
ively. "It  is  good-by,  dearest.  It  is 
good-by." 

"Then  good-by  forever!"  he  ex- 
claimed thrusting  her  from  him  so  sud- 
denly and  harshly  that  her  little  clasped 
hands  fell  sharply  down  from  their  rest- 
ing place  upon  his  breast  "good-by  for 
good  and  all.  You  have  broken  my 
heart  and  all  for  a  foolish  whim." 

"Not  for  a  whim,  dearest,"  she  an- 
swered, as  gently  as  ever,  "not  for  a 
whim,  dearest,  but  for  a  principle." 

"Principle  nothing!"  he  retorted 
harshly  "it  is  a  whim,  I  say.  Because 
when  you  were  a  child  your  mother 
must  promise  that  you  should  marry 
that  old  man  whenever  he  asked  you, 
you  must  sacrifice  both  your  own  life 
and  mine." 

"How  can  I  help  it?"  she  questioned 
brokenly.  "A  promise  is  a  promise, 
and  you  know  that  all  through  his  long 
journey,  all  through  his  struggles  for 
the  wealth  he  has  earned,  he  has 
thought  only  of  me.  He  says  that  the 
remembrance  of  my  face  has  upheld  him 
in  times  when  death  seemed  the  only 
possibility,  and  that  but  for  the  love  of 
me  he  would  have  gone  mad  many 
times." 

"Oh,  yes!  He  says,  he  says,"  inter- 
rupted Philip  still  angry  but  mollified 
slightly  by  her  evident  suffering  and 
the  tears  which  ran  slowly  down  her 
smooth  cheeks  pale  now  for  the  love  of 
him,  "what  he  says  is  all  very  well — for 
him,  but  what  of  us?  What  of  my 
heart,  what,  my  dear  one,"  drawing 
her  toward  him  once  more,  and  gazing 
down  steadily  into  her  face,  "what,  my 
dear  one,  of  yours?  Do  you  love  him, 
this  rich  old  man  to  whom  your  mother 
promised  you?" 

A  quick  sob  hindered  Helen's  answer 
for  a  moment.  When  she  spoke  the  sob 
had  been  vanquished,  but  the  sound  of 
tears  still  rang  through  her  voice. 

"You  know  that  I  do  not  love  him," 
she  whispered,  holding  one  of  his  large, 
strong  hands  in  her  own  small  icy  fin- 
gers. "You  know  that  I  love  you  only 
of  all  the  world.  But,  as  I  said,  a 
promise  is  a  promise,  and  it  would 
break  mother's  heart  if  I  broke  the 
troth  she  made  for  me." 

"You  ought  to  have  lived  several 
centuries  ago,"  he  broke  in  hotly.  "A 
media'val  mind  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury body  is  a  curious  anomaly.  What 
have  you  to  do  with  your  mother's 
promise  i?  Why  should  she  have  given 
such  a  ridiculous  promise?  And  why 
should  we  suffer  for  her  conduct?" 

His  voice  was  hot  with  wrath,  his  face 
flamed  and  the  hand  which  rested  on 
Helen's  shoulders  gripped  it  with  such 
force  that  the  tender  flesh  was  bruised. 


The  girl  shrank  a  little  away  from  his 
eager  intensity,  and  he  seeing  this, 
winced  and  released  her.  Then  Helen 
spoke — 

"Wait  a  little  before  condemning  my 
poor  mother,"  she  said,  drawing  him 
toward  the  sofa.  "Let  me  tell  you  the 
story  of  my  betrothal  to  Mr.  Van 
Lippe." 

The  young  man  made  an  impatient 
movement  and  the  drapery  of  the  door 
behind  the  sofa  stirred  a  little.  Was  it 
the  wind  or  the  result  of  his  quick 
change  of  posture?  Helen  wondered 
about  this  vaguely,  but  her  mind  was 
upon  the  subject  of  her  story  and  she 
hardly  gave  the  matter  anything  but 
the  most  casual  attention. 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  she  repeated,  her 
caressing  tones  soothing  him  into  some- 
thing like  acquiescence,  although  he 
still  twirled  his  mustache  impatiently, 
"let  me  tell  you  all  about  it.  When  my 
father  died,  and  many  months  before, 
he  was  in  great  financial  difficulties. 
He  had  left  England  sorely  against  the 
wishes  of  his  parent — as  he  had  married 
my  mother  against  those  wishes — and 
good  luck  was  slow  in  finding  him.  Be- 
fore it  really  came  he  was  on  his  death- 
bed. Mr.  Van  Lippe,  who  was  an  old 
and  trusted  friend  of  both  families,  came 
to  his  aid  and  my  poor  mother  often 
says  that,  but  for  his  kindness,  my 
father  would  have  died  in  sorrow  and 
distress. 

"Money  matters  were  made  all  right 
soon  after,  and  we  have  always  been 
comfortable,  as  you  know,  but  who 
could  repay  the  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance Mr.  Van  Lippe  gave  to  my  mother 
in  her  time  of  need?  When  she  no  longer 
needed  him,  when  her  own  mother  was 
with  her,  he  bade  her  good-bye  and  for 
several  years  she  saw  nothing  of  him. 
But  when  he  thought  a  suitable  and  re- 
spectful time  had  passed  he  sought  her 
again  and  offered  her  his  hand  in  mar- 
riage. She  told  him  that  this  was  im- 
possible, that  my  father  had  been  her 
only  affection,  but  sorry  for  his  pain, 
she  promised  him  my  hand  if  he  cared  to 
wait  for  it.  And  Philip,  he  has  waited, 
and  I  am  his  by  right  of  that  long  pro- 
bation. I  am  yours,  all  yours,  by  right 
of  love,  and  had  I  known  that  I  was  not 
free  I  would  never  have  listened  to  you 
for  a  moment.  But  until  yesterday  I 
did  not  know;  I  thought  that  Mr.  Van 
Lippe  was  but  a  dear  and  kind  friend. 
As  such  I  love  him  dearly,  but,  Philip — 
judge  by  your  own  heart  how  hard  it  is 
for  me  to  say  this — he  has  thought  dif- 
ferently, and  I  must  do  my  duty  and  try 
to  forget  you.  I  hardly  know,"  her 
voice  losing  its  perilous  steadiness  and 
sinking  in  a  sobbing  whisper,  "  I  hardly 
know  how  I  shall  do  this,  but  do  it  I 
must.  Itismyduty." 

"  It  is  not  your  duty,"  Philip  inter- 
rupted angrily;  "how  can  you  talk  such 
utter  nonsense  ?  Your  duty  is  to  marry 
me  and  let  Mr.  Van  Lippe  look  to  your 
mother  for  the  ful611ment  of  a  promise 
made  without  your  knowledge  or  con- 
sent." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  young  man,"  said 
a  grave  voice,  kindly,  and  Mr.  Van 
Lippe  walked  slowly  from  behind  the 
trembling  drapery.  "I  did  not  mean  to 
listen,  young  people,"  he  said  quietly, 
"  but  I  entered  the  hall  just  as  you  began 
to  talk  and  was  arrested  by  the  sound 
of  my  name.  The  servant,  knowing  that 
Miss  Helen  was  in  here  and  that  I  was 
expected — I  was  about  to  propose  in 
fact" — with  a  grim  smile — "did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  announce  me. 
So  as  I  removed  my  overcoat,  I  heard 
a  portion  of  Helen's  story  and  my  con- 
science does  not  smite  me  in  the  least 
that  I  listened  to  the  rest.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  thankful  that  I  did  so. 

"  I  hardly  think  you  could  have  de- 
ceived me  into  thinking  you  loved  me  as 
a  wife  should,  little  girl,"  turning,  with 
a  kindly  smile,  to  the  weeping  Helen, 
"  but  your  too  sensitive  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  might  have  caused  both  you 
and  your  lover  no  little  suffering,  if  I 
had  not  happened  to  hear.  Believe  me, 
dear  child,  I  should  never  have  dreamed 
of  asking  you  to  marry  me  had  I  known 
of  your  ignorance  of  your  mother's 
promise  or  suspected  the  existence  of 
this  young  man.  Forgive  me  the  pain 
I  have  already  and  unwittingly  caused 
you,  both  of  you,"  extending  a  hand  to 
each,  "and  accept  my  congratulations. 
I  am  a  lonely  old  man,  but  I  love  you, 


Helen,  as  dearly  as  I  loved  your  mother 
years  ago,  as  dearly  as  I  love  her  now, 
and  I  wish  you  every  happiness.  I  think 
I  shall  send  a  card  up  to  your  mother 
now,"  and  with  a  smile  he  retreated 
from  the  room. 

For  a  moment  until  the  sound  of  his 
feet  on  the  stairway  which  led  to  Mrs. 
Grafton's  boudoir  had  grown  very  faint 
and  far  away  the  lovers  were  silent. 
Then  Helen  turned  a  smiling,  blushing, 
glorified  face  toward  Philip  and  he  bent 
to  kiss  it  rapturously. 

"How  would  you  like  Mr.  Van  Lippe 
for  a  step-papa  ?  "  he  asked  mischiev- 
ously, and  an  answering  twinkle  in 
Helen's  eye  pushed  Mr.  Van  Lippe  very 
far  into  the  background  of  his  mental 
scenery. — Waverly  Magazine. 


Crowd  Poison. 


"The  body  is  a  factory  of  poison," 
said  Ch.  Bouchard,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  living  physicians.  In  other  words, 
the  human  body  in  its  vital  processes 
forms  products  which  are  themselves 
injurious  to  it.  The  retention  within 
the  body,  or  the  reabsorption  into  the 
body,  of  poisons  manufactured  by  itself, 
is  one  of  the  principal,  according  to 
some  the  only,  causes  of  disease. 

The  poisons  made  by  the  body  are 
numerous.  To  mention  them  all  would 
not  be  here  practicable.  There  is  one, 
however,  so  much  more  insidious  and 
far  reaching  than  the  others  in  its  in- 
jurious effects  that  it  deserves  special 
attention.  This  is  the  poisonous  gas 
exhaled  from  the  lungs,  and  kDown  as 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  carbon  dioxide. 
Life  of  all  organized  bodies  is,  in  real- 
ity, a  kind  of  combustion;  and  in  all 
combustion  we  have  the  destruction  of 
oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

If  one  takes  a  stub  of  candle  one  inch 
long,  lights  it  and  places  over  it  an  in- 
verted glass  tumbler,  the  light  will 
burn  brightly  for  a  few  moments,  then 
will  become  more  dim  and  finally  go 
out.  What  has  happened  ?  Simply 
this  :  The  combustible  elements  of  the 
candle  in  the  change  producing  the 
flame  use  up  the  oxygen  in  the  tumbler 
and  produce  in  its  stead  carbon  dioxide. 
After  a  time  the  proportion  of  carbon 
dioxide  becomes  so  great  that  the  air 
can  no  longer  support  the  combustion 
— that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  more  oxy- 
gen to  burn — and  so  the  flame  goes 
out. 

This  is  chemically  very  much  what 
happens  to  the  man  who  is  drowned. 
The  flame  of  life  goes  out  because  it  is 
choked  by  the  carbon  dioxide  of  its  own 
producing. 

It  is  easy  to  accept  the  statement 
that  the  human  body  makes  poison. 
But  it  is  a  surprise  to  many  people  to 
realize  how  much  poison  the  body  pro- 
duces. It  is  a  surprise  to  realize,  for 
instance,  that  every  year  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  material  passes  through  the 
human  body;  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  ton  and  a  half  so  passing  out  of 
the  body  is  matter  which  was  once  the 
body;  that  the  human  body  is  not  a 
fixed  solid  thing,  but  a  flowing  thing: 
that  it  is  not  like  a  lake,  but  like  a 
cataract. 

And  it  is  equally  surprising  to  realize 
that  each  day  there  passes  in  and  out 
of  the  lungs  as  much  air  as  would  fill  a 
room  of  moderate  size,  and  that  each 
breath  which  leaves  the  lungs  contains 
two  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  contaminates  five  thousand  cubic 
inches,  or  nearly  half  a  barrel  of  air. 

And  this  carbon  dioxide  is  "crowd 
poison,"  a  tasteless,  odorless,  invisible 
poison  that  lurks  in  the  crowded  sweat- 
shop and  the  sumptuous  drawing  room. 
The  schoolroom,  the  theater,  the 
church,  the  shop,  the  office,  the  public 
conveyance,  the  stores — all  are  infested 
by  this  deadly  crowd  poison.  Other 
poisons  can  be  avoided.  They  can  be 
seen,  tasted,  smelled;  we  can  avoid  the 
places  where  they  are  found.  But 
crowd  poison  is  everywhere.  He  who 
meets  his  fellow  men  in  professional  in- 
tercourse, in  business,  in  society,  or  for 
intellectual  diversion,  must  face  this 
hydra- headed  foe  of  humanity. 

A  peculiar  fact  which  adds  to  the 
danger  of  " crowd  poison"  is  the  fact 
that  one  soon  grows  accustomed  to  it. 
Then  it  ceases  to  cause  inconvenience, 
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although  the  deadly  effect  is  quite  the 
same.  A  simple  experiment  is  some- 
times shown  to  demonstrate  this  toler- 
ance. A  mouse  or  guinea  pig  is  placed 
in  a  small  air-tight  glass  receptacle. 
For  a  while  he  is  quite  comfortable; 
then  his  life  flame,  like  that  of  the  can- 
dle, begins  to  flicker.  Still  the  animal 
body  is  so  complex  and  resourceful  that 
in  spite  of  some  embarrassment  the  life 
processes  go  on.  In  medical  terms  we 
would  say  that  special  toleration  had 
been  established.  If  at  this  stage  of 
the  experiment  we  introduce  into  the 
receptacle  another  small  animal  it  will 
promptly  die,  while  the  one  first  placed 
therein  continues  to  live  for  some  time. 
The  first  animal  lives  on  because  during 
the  gradual  increase  in  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air  it  was  breathing  it 
became  accustomed,  "tolerant"  of  the 
poison.  The  second  animal,  having  had 
no  such  preparation,  and  being  unac- 
customed to  withstand  the  poison, 
promptly  succumbs. 

So  one  re-entering  a  crowded  theater 
on  a  cold  night  is  very  apt  to  be  mo- 
mentarily oppressed,  perhaps  sickened, 
by  the  heavy,  dense  atmosphere.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  toleration  is 
established  and  he  ceases  to  feel  any  in- 
convenience. The  vital  organs,  how- 
ever, are  suffering,  and  the  subsequent 
headache,  nausea,  depression  or  "cold" 
are  the  direct  results  of  the  tonic  action 
of  "crowd  poison." — Health  Culture. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Gentleness. 


"Talk  to  your  cow  as  you  would  to  a 
lady."  There  is  a  world  of  common 
sense  in  it.  There  is  more;  there  is 
good  sound  religion  in  it.  What  else  is 
it  but  the  language  of  the  Bible  applied 
to  animals:  "A  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath."  A  pleasant  word  to  a 
horse  in  time  of  trouble  has  prevented 
many  a  disaster  where  the  horse  has 
learned  that  pleasant  words  mean  a 
guaranty  that  danger  from  punishment 
is  not  imminent.  One  morning  a  big, 
muscular  groom  said  to  his  employer: 
"I  can't  exercise  that  horse  any  more. 
He  will  bolt  and  run  at  anything  he 
sees."  The  owner,  a  small  man  and  ill 
at  the  time,  asked  that  the  horse  be 
hooked  up.  Stepping  into  the  carriage 
he  drove  a  couple  of  miles,  and  then 
asked  the  groom  please  to  station  along 
the  road  such  objects  as  the  horse  was 
afraid  of.  This  was  done,  and  the 
horse  was  driven  by  them  quietly,  back 
and  forth,  with  loose  lines  slapping  on 
his  back.  The  whole  secret  was  in  a 
voice  that  inspired  confidence.  The 
man  had  been  frightened  at  everything 
he  saw  that  he  supposed  the  horse 
would  fear.  The  fear  went  to  the  horse 
like  an  electric  message.  Then  came  a 
punishing  pull  of  the  lines,  with  jerking 
and  the  whip.  Talk  to  your  horse  as 
to  your  sweetheart. 

They  were  dining  at  the  hotel  where 
they  have  music  and  had  reached  that 
paru  of  the  repast  when  the  preserves 
— the  "sweets" — come  on.  His  was 
cherries  in  maraschino — new  to  him — 
and  she  was  devastating  ice  cream  and 
ginger  squares.  Finishing  the  con- 
tents of  his  glass  saucer,  he  looked  up 
and  said  to  her  as  if  announcing  a  dis 
covery: 

"It's  maraschino!" 

Just  then  the  orchestra  stopped. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  know  it;  I  heard 
Sousa's  band  play  it  once." 

Statistics  show  that  more  people 
live  to  be  one  hundred  years  old  in  warm 
climates  than  in  northern  countries.  In 
Mexico  there  are  many  centenarians, 
for  in  towns  not  forty  miles  from  the 
capital  are  not  a  few  men  and  women 
beyond  the  one-hundred-year  line.  Ger- 
many reports  778  centenarians,  France 
213,  England  146  and  Spain  401,  and  the 
population  of  Spain  is  relatively  small 

A  father,  fearing  an  earthquake  in 
the  region  of  his  home,  sent  his  two 
boys  to  a  distant  friend  until  the  peri 
should  be  over.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
father  received  this  letter  from  his 
friend: 

"Please  take  your  boys  home  and 
send  down  the  earthquake." 


SHORTHAND  taught  thoroughly;  by  mail:  my  de 
mand  more  than  supply.    Miss  M.  G.  Barrett 
302  Montgomery  St. 


To  Prevent  Ink  Molding. — A  few 
cloves  put  into  the  ink  bottle  will  pre- 
vent mold. 

To  Remove  Tar. — To  remove  tar, 
put  soft  grease  on  the  spot,  rub  it 
thoroughly  with  the  hands,  and  wash 
off  both  grease  and  tar  with  warm  soft 
water. 

A  Substitute  for  a  Corkscrew. — A 
convenient  substitute  for  a  corkscrew 
when  the  latter  is  not  at  hand  may  be 
found  in  the  use  of  a  common  screw 
with  an  attached  string  to  pull  the 
cork. 

Farina  Blancmange.  —  For  farina 
blancmange  heat  a  quart  of  new  milk 
to  the  boiling  point,  sweeten  and  flavor 
to  taste.  Dissolve  a  tablespoonful  of 
moss  farina  in  a  little  cold  milk  and  stir 
into  the  hot  milk,  which  should  be 
cooked  in  a  double  boiler.  When  smooth 
and  thick,  turn  into  small  molds  or  cups 
or  emptied  eggshells  and  set  in  the  ice 
box.  When  ready  to  serve,  turn  out  of 
the  mold  or  peel  off  the  eggshells,  ar- 
range in  a  glass  dish  surrounded  with  a 
border  of  berries  or  jelly  and  serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

White  Fish  Salad. — Boil  sufficient 
white  fish  for  your  salad.  When  ready 
take  out  of  the  water.  Boil  gently  in 
the  same  water  half  package  gelatine 
and  whites  of  three  eggs.  Strain  and 
set  aside  to  cool.  Remove  the  bones 
from  the  fish  and  pick  it  to  small  pieces; 
place  in  a  layer  on  a  platter  with  some 
sharp  gravy  poured  over  it.  Next  a 
layer  of  beets,  pickled  cucumbers  and 
hard  boiled  eggs,  all  cut  in  thin  slices, 
then  fish  with  gravy,  and  so  on.  Con- 
tinue until  all  the  fish  is  used,  the  last 
layer  being  gravy.  Garnish  with 
capers,  pieces  of  the  fish  jelly  and 
pickled  beets. 

Herring  Salad. — Soak  two  good 
salt  Dutch  herrings  in  water  twenty- 
four  hours;  remove  the  bones  and  cut  in 
small  dice;  chop  fine  an  equal  amount  of 
cooked  meat  of  any  sort  and  half  the 
amount  of  boiled  potatoes,  apples  and 
beets.  Mince  one  tablespoonful  capers 
and  four  hard  boiled  eggs,  yolks  and 
whites  separately.  Set  apart  a  little 
of  each  kind  for  the  trimming  of  the 
salad,  and  mix  all  the  best  carefully,  so 
as  not  to  mash  it,  with  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  sweet  cream,  two  of  sweet  oil,  two 
of  vinegar,  and  pepper,  sugar  and 
French  mustard  to  taste.  Cut  a  few 
boiled  potatoes  and  beets  in  thiD  slices 
and  make  figures  with  a  vegetable  cut- 
ter. Rub  a  form  with  sweet  oil  and 
cover  the  bottom  and  sides  tastefully 
with  these  figures.  Pour  in  the  salad 
carefully  and  press  it  down.  Now  turn 
the  form  upside  down  on  a  platter  and 
let  it  rest  awhile,  until  the  salad  is 
settled.  Then  garnish  with  the  white, 
red  and  yellow  of  the  eggs,  potatoes, 
apples,  beets  and  herrings.  Make  a 
gravy  of  cream,  oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  pep- 
per and  mustard  to  taste.  Salt  salmon 
mav  be  substituted  for  the  herring. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Egg  stains  on  spoons  are  easily  re- 
moved with  salt.  Dip  a  damp  cloth 
into  some  dry  salt  and  with  it  rub  the 
bowl  of  the  spoon,  which  will  soon  be  as 
bright  as  ever. 

To  clean  all  sorts  of  brass  ornaments, 
wash  them  all  over  with  strong  ammo- 


wlien  you  have 

Cramps,  Colic,  Diarrhoea 

or  similar  troubles 

with 

(PKRKY  DAVIS') 

It  never  fails  to  give  prompt  relief.  It's 
tlie  best  physiciaa  you  could  employ. 


Western  Meat  Company, 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


MCM\WAWTCnT0  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE 

MkN  WAN  I  tU  first-class  profession 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  644  Clay  St.,  S.  F 


nia,  using  a  brush  to  scrub  the  em- 
bossed and  otherwise  wrought  parts. 
Rinse  in  clear  water,  wipe  dry  and  pol- 
ish with  a  leather. 

An  egg  that  has  been  boiled  soft  and 
becomes  cold  cannot  be  cooked  again 
and  made  hard,  but  a  soft-boiled  egg 
that  has  not  had  the  shell  broken  may 
be  heated  by  cooking  three  minutes  in 
boiling  water,  and  it  will  taste  as  well 
as  if  it  was  freshly  boiled. 

Finger  marks  and  other  slight  soils 
may  be  removed  from  light-colored 
book  covers  by  rubbing  over  them  a 
little  powdered  pumice  stone  (sifted) 
with  a  piece  of  wash  leather.  Use 
another  piece  of  the  leather  to  take  off 
any  trace  of  the  powder  when  the  stain 
has  been  removed. 

A  hearthstone  which  should  be  white 
but  has  become  discolored  with  age  may 
be  greatly  improved  by  being  treated 
with  an  application  of  whiting  made 
into  a  paste  with  skim  milk,  to  which  a 
little  washing  soda  has  been  added. 
Apply  with  a  paint  brush.  This  will 
not  crack  off  as  paint  does. 

Scouring  an  enameled  saucepan  with 
powdered  pumice  stone  will  remove  its 
stains,  but  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  and  the  easiest  way  to  keep  them 
nice  is  to  boil  them  out  frequently  with 
water  containing  a  little  chloride  of 
lime.  In  this  way  they  may  be  always 
kept  clean  and  nice. 

In  putting  rugs  away  for  the  summer 
be  sure  to  roll  them  tight,  as  they  are 
always  kept  in  stores,  and  stand  on  end 
to  make  sure  that  nothing  will  be 
placed  on  top  of  them.  Then  wrap  in 
tar  paper  and  put  in  a  dark,  dry  closet, 
to  make  sure  that  moths  will  not  be 
found  in  the  nap  when  they  are  taken 
out  again  for  use. 

When  starching  toilet  covers  or  any- 
thing that  has  fringe  trimming,  double 
the  cover  into  four  and  gather  the 
fringe  tightly  into  the  hand,  hold  it 
firmly  while  you  dip  the  middle  of  the 
cover  into  the  starch.  When  dry  shake 
the  fringe  well,  comb  carefully  with  a 
large  toilet  comb,  and  it  will  fall  as 
softly  and  prettily  as  when  new. 

To  make  glue  that  will  last  for  years, 
break  some  pieces  of  glue  and  place 
them  in  a  bottle  with  some  whisky. 
Cork  tightly  and  set  aside  for  a  few 
days,  during  which  the  glue  will  dis- 
solve. This  should  be  ready  for  use  at 
any  time  except  in  very  cold  weather, 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  the 
glue  bottle  in  hot  water  for  a  few  min- 
utes before  using  its  contents. 

To  brighten  a  shabby  carpet,  sweep 
the  carpet  carefully  to  remove  all  dust, 
then  go  over  it  carefully  with  a  clean 
house  flannel,  dipped  in  a  pail  of  warm 
water,  to  which  a  cupful  of  vinegar  has 
been  added.  The  flannel  must  be  wrung 
as  dry  as  possible  before  it  is  applied  to 
the  carpet,  which  must  not  be  more 
than  damped  in  the  process.  If  possi- 
ble, let  the  carpet  dry  thoroughly  be- 
fore walking  upon  it. 

The  smell  of  paint,  which  is  so  inju- 
rious to  health,  is  easily  removed  from 
a  room  by  standing  in  it  a  pail  of  water 
containing  a  large  handful  of  hay  or  a 
i  cut-up  onion  or  two.    The  water  alone 


would  answer  the  purpose,  but  not  so 
quickly  as  with  the  addition  of  the  hay 
or  onions.  Leave  the  pail  in  the  room 
for  some  hours,  and  then  if  the  painty 
smell  still  lingers,  throw  away  its  con- 
tents, fill  as  before,  and  leave  it  again 
to  finish  its  work. 

Green  tomatoes,  cut  in  halves,  rolled 
in  flour  and  fried  in  drippings  are  de- 
licious for  breakfast.  After  the  to- 
matoes are  fried  pour  all  but  a  very 
little  of  the  drippings  out  of  the  pan, 
add  a  dessertspoonful  of  butter,  and  add 
slowly  half  of  three-quarters  of  a  cup- 
ful of  rich  milk.  Pour  this  sauce  over 
the  tomatoes.  Broiled  ham  accom 
panies  this  dish. 


Protect  Your  Face 

Keep  it  soft  and  smooth 
and  enjoy  shaving  by 
using 

WILLIAMS'  Ihovam? 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  TJNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  816.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Wiite  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE.  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


Do  You  Wait  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Lyceum 

An  excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  University, 
Law  and  Medical  Colleges,  etc.  Begins  its  thlr 
teenth  year  on  July  24,  1805.  Come  and  be  with  us; 
we  prepare  vou  well. 

References:  David  Starr  .Ionian  or  any  Stanford 
Professor. 

PHELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surviving,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

lis  Fullon  St.,  l  ilk.  west  of  C'i/i/  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  825;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Pull  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhancisco,  August  30.  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
*eek  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   I  S0%@  8CS        82!4®  82* 

Thursday   81M@   80  82K@  81V% 

Friday   80*4®   799£         82!b(»   81  % 

Saturday   81   @   79%         82K®   81 X 

Monday   79\®   79*         81  H@   81 H 

Tu  sday   79?s®   78*  80H 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday                         S3%®53%  43%@437» 

Thursday                          54H®53*  4i%®43% 

Friday..                            fMXfaMW  44S@« 

Saturday                           54*@53M  4418@433£ 

Monday                            53  @53  43*®43'„ 

Tuesday                            53  @517»  43'b@42X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  In  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


May.  190(3. 

*  a — 


Dec.  1905. 

Wednesday  II  3b%@l  33'; 

Thursday   1  88*31  32* 

Kridav    1  34*®1  32H   a  

Saturday   1  34*®1  32*   @  

Monday   1  32 V  I  31*   @  

Tuesday    1  81$s@l  30*   ®  

Wheat. 

There  is  somewhat  weaker  feeling  in 
wheat  and  the  spot  market  is  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  neglect.  Only  the 
choicest  grade  of  California  No.  1  will 
bring  the  quotations,  while  Oregon  Club 
has  suffered  a  decline  of  2Ac  per  cental 
owing  to  large  offerings  of  now  wheat 
crop  in  the  North.  There  is  little  life  to 
the  trading  in  futures,  the  price  of  De- 
cember option  having  fallen  off  three  or 
four  points,  some  contracts  being  made 
as  low  as  $1.30ij  per  cental,  owing- 
mainly  to  large  offerings  Trom  the  North 
and  to  advices  from  that  section  which 
state  that  the  wheat  yield  in  most  sec- 
tions where  harvesting  is  not  completed 
is  without  precedent  this  year  both  as  to 
quality  and  quantity,  some  of  the  wheat 
running  as  high  as  sixty-four  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  Reports  from  the  Northern 
wheat  sections  of  the  Middle  West  state 
that  the  yield  will  be  200,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  that  section.  If  the  weather 
continues  good  it  will  go  considerably 
over  that  figure.  The  Red  River  valley, 
where  a  poor  crop  was  expected,  is  good 
for  twelve  to  fourteen  bushels  per  acre. 

California  Milling  SI  55  @1  155 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  50   @1  55 

Oregon  Club   1  47*@1  52* 

PK1CES  OF  FUTUKES. 

Weduesday.  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  tl.'iCtlS\.'M). 

Floor. 

The  market  is  steady,  with  prices  a 
shade  weaker,  though  quotably  un- 
changed. Millers  concede  that  there  will 
probably  be  a  sharp  decline  as  soon  as  the 
large  Northern  crop  is  fully  harvested 
and  on  the  market.  At  present  prices 
are  not  allowed  to  drop,  as  there  is  very 
little  spot  wheat  on  hand  of  quality  suit- 
able for  milling  purposes,  though  the 
quality  of  the  new  crop  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  is  said  to  be  excellent  in  most 
sections.  Milling  companies  in  the  North 
have  been  notified  to  cancel  all  shipments 
of  flour  to  Hongkong  and  other  Chinese 
ports.  The  refusal  of  the  Chinese  to  take 
their  flour  will  not  seriously  affect  their 
business,  as  new  markets  are  being  devel- 
oped. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50   @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   6  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

The  market  continues  firm,  prices  rul- 
ing steady  as  quoted.  Good  bright  lots 
of  feed  barley  are  in  demand,  and  are 
easily  bringing  top  quotations.  Off  grades 
are  moving  slowly,  and  though  very  little 
strictly  good  to  choice  is  to  be  had,  the 
off  grades  are  not  much  sought  after.  A 
slight  advance  is  noted  in  Chevalier  in 
both  choice  and  common  stock,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  in  the  market. 
Advices  from  the  grain  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia say  barley  threshing  is  now  in  full 
blast  in  most  districts  and  the  crop  in 
general  is  turning  out  well. 

Peed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot  $1  02*@l  05 

Peed,  fair  to  good   95  @i  00 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  @l  20 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   l  OB  ®i  io 


Choice  red  oats  are  very  scarce  and  are 
firmly  held  at  the  top  quotations.  The 
bulk  of  the  stocks  are  light  and  are  only 
of  feed  varieties.  Heavy  milling  oats  are 
also  scarce.  A  few  California  white  oats 
are  coming  in  and  are  being  bold  at  $1.00 
percental.  Black  oats  of  a  good  quality 
are  very  scarce  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
inquiry  for  such  oats  of  a  quality  suitable 


for  seed,  but  few  lots  are  to  be  had.  Sam- 
ples of  now  crop  black  oats  brought  into 
this  market  are  of  rather  poor  quality, 
being  rather  light  in  color. 

Black  oats  *'  45  @  

Red,  choice  new   1  30   iai  45 

Red,  fair    1  22*@1  27* 

Corn 

Stocks  are  now  of  good  size,  owing  to 
several  large  receipts  during  the  current 
week.  The  holdings  are  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  mills,  however,  and  no  move- 
ment of  a  jobbing  character  has  as  yet  de- 
veloped either  in  spot  or  futures.  Ad- 
vices from  the  corn  belt  of  the  Middle 
West  are  all  very  favorable  to  the  grow- 
ing crop. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  40   @1  42* 

Large  Yellow   1  40   (ail  42* 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®1  60 

Kye. 

The  local  market  is  a  little  easier,  as 
there  is  only  a  small  local  demand  and  no 
shipping  demand  whatever.  Receipts  are 
light,  being  just  sufficient  to  keep  prices 
as  at  present  quoted.  The  stocks  on  hand 
in  this  market  are  light,  it  being  esti- 
mated that  one  vessel  for  export  would 
clean  up  the  visible  supply.  No  export 
trading  could  be  done,  however,  at  pres- 
ent prices. 

Good  to  choice  II  45  @1  50 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  no  trading  of  a  jobbing  charac- 
ter in  the  local  market,  as  the  supply  on 
hand  is  very  limited.  A  few  sales  of  choice 
have  been  made  to  growers  for  seed  at 
about  $2.25.  The  quantity  left  on  hand  is 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  mills. 
Good  to  choice  II  75   @2  25 

bum, 

Reports  from  the  bean  growing  districts 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  weather  was 
very  favorable  during  the  current  week 
for  the  growing  crop,  and  barring  unfore- 
seen disasters  a  good  crop  should  be  se- 
cured. Bay os  are  now  cleaned  out  of  the 
local  market,  with  the  oxception  of  a  few 
small  holdings  of  damaged  stock.  Black- 
eyes  continue  firm,  though  the  general 
demand  is  lighter.  Little  trading  is  being 
done  and  little  is  expected  before  the  new 
crop  comes  in.  Quite  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Lima  bean  crop  has  already  been 
contracted  for  and  a  number  of  contracts 
have  also  been  made  on  Blackeyes  and 
Bayos,  so  that  the  price  on  these  varieties 
will  probably  hold  up  firm,  at  least,  for 
early  shipment. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   I         ®3  »i0 

Small  White,  damaged   I  50   ©2  75 

Large  White   2  50  ®2  85 

Large  White,  damaged   150  @2  40 

Pinks,  damaged.    1  50   @2  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice     ®  

Bayos,  damaged   3  50   (3)4  00 

Red  Kidneys   3  50  @4  00 

Reds   5  50  @6  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   5  50  @5  05 

Black  eye  Beans   3  75  @4  00 

Dried  Peas. 

Quotations  on  Eastern  peas  are  now 
coming  in  and  it  looks  as  though  the  mar- 
ket would  be  ruled  to  some  extent  by 
them.  California  green  peas  are  being 
held  at  $1.85  at  the  growing  price,  quota- 
tions for  the  same  in  this  market  being 
$2.10  for  choice  basis.  Trading  has  been 
light,  but  owing  to  extremely  light  stocks 
and  small  arrivals  prices  are  being  main- 
tained at  quotations.  The  crop  of  Salinas 
peas  promises  to  be  large  and  the  first 
shipments  are  expected  to  arrive  soon  in 
this  market. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  85  @2  10 

Niles   1  75  01  00 

Hops. 

The  market  still  remains  in  dull  condi- 
tion, due  to  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  deal- 
ers in  buying  at  present  prices  in  the  face 
of  favorable  reports  for  the  new  crop 
coming  in  from  all  sections.  But  little 
business  has  been  done  in  spot  goods — a 
few  hundred  bales  having  been  taken  at 
15c  within  the  past  week — but  most  grow- 
ers are  not  inclined  to  sell  at  this  reduced 
price.  Conditions  are  not  encouraging, 
however,  for  a  change  for  the  better. 
Contracting  can  bo  done  at  13c  to  He,  but 
dealers  feel  not  disposed  to  engage  any 
even  at  these  figures.  Harvesting  is  gen- 
oral  in  Sacramento  hop  sections.  Mendo- 
cino county  will  begin  harvesting  about 
September  1  and  Sonoma  county  will  not 
be  general  before  September  10. 

Good  to  choice  1901  crop,  nominal          15   ©  18 

Wool. 

On  spring  wools  the  market  is  now 
practically  cleaned  up,  all  quotations  now 
given  being  for  fall  wools.  Early  fall 
wools  are  moving  slowly,  having  started 
at  prices  which  dealers  consider  too  high. 
Very  little  contracting  is  now  being  done, 
as  most  commission  firms  have  withdrawn 
their  buyers  from  the  country,  and  will 
make  no  attempt  to  handle  the  clip  until 
prices  settle  to  a  point  somewhat  nearer 
tho  ideas  now  prevailing  in  the  Eastern 
market.  Prices  remain  the  same  as  the 
closing  price  for  spring  wools,  with  the 


exception  of  San  Joaquin  and  Southern 
free  and  Nevada,  which  open  at  a  some- 
what lower  figure. 

FALL 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   24  n  ";  u 

Northern,  free  23  @26 

Northern,  defective  .....20  @22 

Middle  County,  free  20  @25 

Middle  County,  defective  17  @21 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  12  @15 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         9  @13 

Oregon,  valley    25  ®27* 

Eastern  Oregon    16  ®22 

Nevada  17  @21 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Shipments  of  hay  during  the  past  week 
amounted  to  4900  tons,  in  comparison  with 
4500  toss  during  the  week  preceding. 
Large  quantities  of  alfalfa  and  other  low- 
land hay  have  come  in  and  are  still  com- 
ing by  water.  Reports  from  the  country 
show  that  some  districts  are  now  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  but  that  in  other  places 
shipping  is  as  yet  hardly  well  begun. 
Heavy  shipments  both  by  water  and  by 
rail  may  be  expected  throughout  Septem- 
ber, unless  early  rains  damage  the  hay 
now  in  the  fields.  It  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  contract, 
amounting  to  2500  tons  for  Manila,  will  be 
let  at  Seattle.  Alfalfa  is  weaker  for 
poorer  grades,  but  is  still  fairly  firm  on 
choice.  Arrivals  of  straw  are  light  and 
barley  and  oat  hay  shipments  have 
ceased . 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  I  9  50  ®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat     8  00  ®  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  50  @  11  00 

Wild  Oat   5  00  <§>   8  00 

Barley   0  50   ®   9  00 

Clover   600   @  900 

Alfalfa   6  00  ®  10  00 

Stock  hay   5  00   ®   6  50 

Compressed   10  00   ®  13  00 

Straw,  <fl  bale   30  @  50 

Mlllstaffs. 

The  local  market  is  still  very  firm,  this 
being  especially  true  of  bran  and  mid- 
dlings. Shorts  is  still  in  good  demand, 
though  there  is  now  a  sufficiently  largo 
visible  supply  to  eliminate  all  danger  of  a 
scarcity.  Cracked  corn  is  also  in  good 
request,  but  the  receipts  of  corn  are  large 
enough  to  prevent  prices  from  ruling 
higher. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  f,  ton  118  00   ©  20  00 

Bran,  #  ton   21  00   ®  22  50 

Middlings   28  00  2  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   22  00   ®  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   82  00  ®  22  50 

Cornmeal   80  00   @  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   32  00  @  

Oilcake  Meal   33  50   ®  35  00 

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00   ©  22  00 

Seeds. 

There  has  been  very  little  trading  in 
seeds  during  the  current  week  and  prices 
remain  quotably  unchanged,  though  the 
market  in  the  main  is  easier.  Flax  is, 
however,  an  exception,  being  somewhat 
scarce  and  a  little  firmer  in  price.  Mus- 
tard harvesting  is  now  on  in  the  Lompoc 
valley,  though  no  mustard  seed  of  any 
variety  has  yet  made  its  appearance  in 
the  market. 

Flax   12  75  ®  3  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  85   ®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  00  ®  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6*®  7 

Rape   2$4@  8 

Hemp   3*®— 

Timothy   5  ®  5* 

Honey. 

Honey  is  now  a  drug  on  the  market  and 
is  moving  off  very  slowly.  Receipts  are 
coming  in  freely  and  are  of  first-class 
quality,  running  very  light  in  color  this 
year.  Prices  on  all  varieties  show  a  slight 
weakening,  owing  to  an  extremely  slug- 
gish demand,  it  having  been  thought  that 
some  of  the  large  holdings  might  be 
moved  at  a  slightly  lower  figure. 

Extracted,  Water  White   4*@  5 

Extracted,  White  4>4®  *K 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3£®  4 

Extracted,  Amber   3  ®  3% 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*@  3 

White  Comb,  1  frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   7  ®  8 

Beeswax. 

Quite  a  lot  of  beeswax  is  now  being 
received  by  local  dealers  and  is  meeting 
with  a  fair  demand.  Prices  are  slightly 
lower,  owing  to  the  unusual  size  of  the 
receipts,  the  same  having  been  much 
larger  than  anticipated  and  very  light  in 
color. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  S>  26  @27 

Dark   25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Heats. 

The  market  is  now  somewhat  firmer  on 
first  quality  dressed  beef  than  it  has  been 
for  some  time  past,  probably  due  to  the 
approach  of  fall  and  cooler  weather.  Sec- 
ond and  third  quality  are  moving  slowly, 
with  but  a  small  local  demand.  Prices 
are  quotably  unchanged. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  wblcb 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beer,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   4  ®  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   3*@  4* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  ®  3% 


Mutton — ewes,  S@6*c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  200  lbs   ;.  V-  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5*®  b\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5H®  5J( 

Veal,  large,  J»  lb   5  @  7 

Veal,  small,  y  lb   8  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   8  ©  8* 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  hide 
market  has  reached  the  top  and  that  the 
edge  of  the  very  high  prices  is  off.  Re- 
ports from  Chicago  indicate  a  slight  weak- 
ening, though  quotations  are  still  at  the 
previous  high  figures.  The  close  of  the 
Oriental  war  may  have  some  effect  on  the 
demand  for  leather  and  indirectly  on  the 
demand  for  hides,  but  it  is  not  thought 
that  the  effect  will  be  very  marked  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  is  held  that  13c  is 
a  good  average  price  for  heavy  steers  In 
the  San  Francisco  market. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
ligures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  IS  ®—      12  ®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  12   IS—      II  ffl— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  .  ...II*®—  10*®— 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  fO  lbs. 11*®—  10*'*— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  11*®  —  10*®— 

Stags   7  @  8       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  in*®—     10  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  ®—      11  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  ®—      12  ®— 

Dry  Hides  19  @—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  16  ®17      15  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  20  @21      19  @— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ¥  skin  1  60@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  fl  skin   90@1  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  fl  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 3  00®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  9  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75a— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00® — 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*®3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  continues  firm  with  a  slight 
stiffening  in  the  price  of  bean  bags,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  bean  growers  are  being 
warned  by  former  experience  and  are  get- 
ting in  their  orders  early.  Grain  bags  are 
scarce  and  high,  being  very  hard  to  se- 
cure even  at  quotations. 

Bean  Bags  I  5]f® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   7  ®7\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6  ®7* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7*®7* 

Wool  Sacks,  4-b   !3  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lb   80  @ — 

Foal  try. 

Receipts  of  all  varieties  and  grades  are 
fairly  liberal  and  the  market  opens  up  a 
trifle  sluggish.  However,  indications  fa- 
vor a  more  active  market  later  in  the 
week,  but  no  decided  variations  in  price 
are  anticipated.  Young  stock  and  usually 
all  fancy  stock  shows  a  considerable  de- 
cline in  price,  while  the  off  grades  are  rul- 
ing steady  at  quotations.  Pigeons  both 
young  and  old  are  wanted  in  tho  local 
market. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  V  fb  I  21   ®  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  tl  lb   19  ®  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  lb   20  ®  21 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00  ®  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  00  @6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  @  G  00 

Fryers   850  @400 

Broilers,  large   2  50  ®  3  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medlhm   2  00  @  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  00  @550 

Geese,  V  pair   1  75  ®  2  00 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  00   @  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  f>  dozen   1  25  ®  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   1  25  ®  1  75 

Batter. 

The  market  is  ruling  firmer  for  strictly 
fancy  goods.  All  intermediate  grades  are 
moving  slowly  as  they  are  coming  into 
direct  competition  with  storage  stock. 

Creamery,  extras,  «>  n>                           28  ®25 

Creamery,  firsts                                    22  @23 

Creamery,  seconds                                20  .u  21 

Dairy,  select                                        20  0  21 

Dairy,  firsts                                          19  @— 

Dairy,  seconds                                      18  @— 

California  storage                                  17  ®18 

Mixed  Store                                        17  ®18 

Cheese. 

Strictly  fancy  mild  cheese  is  firm  at  ad- 
vance noted.  Other  grades  are  moving 
slowly  and  the  market  is  rather  weak  on 
the  same. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  @12 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @10* 

California,  fair  to  good   9*@10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11*®13* 

Eastern,  new   I5*®18* 

EKE". 

Fancy  eggs  are  moving  slowly,  stocks 
having  a  tendency  to  accumulate  under 
heavy  receipts  brought  in  by  the  recent 
advance  in  price  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
market  is  drawing  largely  from  fancy 
Petaluma  storage  stock  which  is  of  good 
quality,  for  storagae,  nd  sells  at  consider- 
ably less  money  than  the  choice  grades. 

California,  seleot,  large,  white  and  fresh.  28  @30 

California,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  25  @27 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  ®22 

Eastern  firsts   20  @22 

Eastern  seconds   17  @I9 

Potatoes. 

The  market  is  somewhat  easier  on 
Salinas,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  export  shipment  was  only  for  River 
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Burbanks,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
Salinas  have  been  neglected.  A  decline 
may  now  be  looked  for  in  Burbanks,  as  all 
orders  for  shipment  on  the  Australian 
steamer,  which  leaves  August  31,  have 
been  filled. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  ^  cental   50  ©  60 

River  Burbanks,  <p  cental   50  @  70 

Salinas  Burbanks   85   (3>  1  10 

Chile  Garnet,  W  cental    50®  60 

White  Rose,  ®  cental   65  @  75 

Vegetables. 

A  much  improved  condition  of  the  veg- 
etable market  is  the  rule  this  week,  both 
as  to  quality  of  receipts  and  condition  of 
market.  Favorable  weather  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  improvement.  Sum- 
mer squash  is  stiffer  in  price.  The  onion 
market  is  in  good  shape  and  on  other 
kinds  of  vegetables  a  similar  condition 
prevails,  though  prices  remain  quotably 
unchanged. 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  B>   7  @  — 

Beans,  String,  f  B>   2  @  4 

Beans,  Wax,  ^  ib   3  @  4 

rabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100  fbs. . .     50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  derate   50  @  1  00 

Kgg  Plant,  f>  box   70   @  85 

Garlic,  #  ft   4(3  5 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  f  ctl.     80   @  90 

Feas,  Green,  $  fi>   3  @  3"4 

Peppers,  Bell,  f>  box   35  @  40 

Peppers,  Green,  f.  box    25  @  50 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   50  (5)  60 

Tomatoes,  f>  box  or  crate   75  @  1  00 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  tor.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  rilled  from  50®60  fbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross, 

Fresh  Frnlta. 

The  market  is  firmer,  and  may  now  be 
said  to  be  in  a  fairly  active  state.  All 
kinds  of  fresh  fruits  now  in  season  are 
coming  into  the  market  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  the  good  weather  keeps  the  qual- 
ity up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
A  brisk  demand  is  maintaining  prices 
well  at  quotations  given.  Pigs,  grapes 
and  peaches  have  advanced  in  price. 
Cantaloupes  in  pony  crates  and  small 
boxes  are  out  of  the  market.  Plums  are 
stiffer  in  price  and  so  are  watermelons. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  f  50-lb  bx  1  00  (S>  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f,  50-lb.  box  60  @  85 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f  40-ih  box. .  40  IS)  50 

Blackberries,  f,  chest   2  00  (S)  3  00 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate   —  ®  — 

Cantaloupes,     box   25  (3)  50 

Crabapples,  f,  small  box   —  (3)  — 

Figs,  f>  one  layer   50  (3)  75 

Figs,  f>  two  layer   1  00  @  1  50 

Grapes,  Seedless,  f  crate   1  00  (3)  1  15 

Grapes,  f  small  box   —15)  90 

Huckleberries,  TP  lb   7  (3)  9 

Peaches,  fi  large  box   1  25  @  1  75 

Peaches,  f  small  box   50  (3)  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  choice,  40- 

1b  box   —  @  1  25 

Plums,  large,  f  crate   —  (3)  90 

Plums,  ordinary,  f  box   30  ©  50 

Raspberries,  f,  chest   6  00  (5)  8  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest  8  00  @  10  00 

Strawberries,  large  var.,     chest.  5  00  (fi  6  00 

Strawberries.Santa  Clara, $  chest  6  CO  ©  7  00 

Watermelons,  f  doz   1  50  @  2  50 

Whortleberries,  f,  lb   9  (3)  10 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  somewhat 
weaker  than  at  last  quotations,  dried 
apricots  selling  at  7c  to  l\c.  Prunes  are 
selling  on  a  3c  basis  to  the  growers. 
While  there  have  been  some  sales  as  high 
as  3Jc,  it  was  made  by  short  sellers  among 
the  small  packers  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  this  price  can  rule  to  the  growers.  The 
packers  are  operating  at  full  capacity  on 
prunes.  Deliveries  are  falling  short  of 
the  contracts  in  nearly  every  instance,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  a  short  crop. 
Peaches  are  weaker  in  the  local  market, 
and  apricots  also  are  moving  somewhat 
slowly,  most  orders  having  been  already 
filled.  The  market  is  also  much  weaker 
on  dried  apples  on  account  of  the  larere 
number  of  dryers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
drying  business  this  year,  the  number  be- 
ing much  larger  than"usual. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5^@  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-n>  boxes.  6  @  6V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f,  ft          7  @  7% 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8J4®  9 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  5S  ®62H 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stan  wick,  f,  lb. . .  7  ®  7% 

Nectarines,  red,  f,  lb   —(S)^Yt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7V4®  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7V4@  8V4 

Pears,  standard,  f>  ft   6'/,®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7y^®  Shi 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4K@  5}4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  (a)  7lA 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5tf®  7% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  @  614 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  — ® — c;  40-50S,  4i4@4&c; 
50-60S,  33»@4c;  60-70S.  $U®3ytc;  70-80S,  2%@3c; 
80-90s,  2v4®2|^c;  90-lOOs,  2@2^c ;  small,  lX@2c. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2K@  2J£ 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3H 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2^@  3 

Figs,  Black   3J4®  4 

Ratal  ns. 

The  market  is  in  a  state  of  inactivity 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Growers'  and 
Packers'  Combine  in  regard  to  the  price 
of  futures.  The  spot  market  is  well 
cleaned  up  and  jobbers  say  that  there  will 
be  little  or  no  carry  over  to  affect  the 
coming  price  situation.  That  prices  will 
be  higher  for  the  new  crop  than  are  now 
being  asked  for  such  of  the  old  crop  as  is 
•till  on  hand  is  generally  conceded,  as  it  is 


known  that  the  crop  will  be  somewhat 
short,  though  just  the  extent  of  the  short- 
age, and  just  how  far  it  will  influence 
prices,  is  problematical,  as  the  whole  situ- 
ation is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
combine,  and  their  prices  will  not  appear 
much  before  the  middle  of  the  month! 

CROP  OP  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-fb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-B)  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-fb  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-fb  box    @1  85 

Imperials,  20-fb  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  4V£@  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4%®  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  5  (S>  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  4V4@  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  4  @  — c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  6</,@  —a 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  5V£c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  iyec 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  only  oranges  now  coming  into  this 
market  are  Valencias,  receipts  in  these 
being  light  and  prices  ruling  firm.  The 
warm  weather  of  the  past  few  days  has 
sent  the  price  of  lemons  up  to  a  consider- 
ably higher  figure,  choice  grades  easily 
bringing  the  maximum  quotation  of  $5. 
Limes  are  somewhat  weaker,  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  hot  weather  will  bring  an 
advance  in  price.  The  market  generally 
is  in  a  good  healthy  condition  and  the 
outlook  for  the  coming  crop  is  excellent, 
estimates  of  a  large  increase  over  last 
year's  crop  being  general. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  f  box   2  00  @4  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  fi  box        3  00  @5  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  chotce. .  2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  @2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  f>  box   1  50  @2  00 

Limes,  f,  box   4  50  ®5  50 

Natl. 

New  almonds  of  all  descriptions  are  now 
arriving  and  the  size  of  the  arrivals  would 
indicate  that  the  crop  is  even  a  larger  one 
than  had  been  expected.  The  quality  of 
the  receipts  is  also  very  fine.  Local  deal- 
ers predict  that  the  market  will  be  very 
low  on  account  of  the  large  crop.  Ad- 
vices from  the  walnut  growing  sections 
state  that  during  the  current  week  the 
crop  has  improved  quite  materially.  The 
following  quotations  given  on  almonds 
are  prices  being  paid  for  new  crop  almonds 
in  this  market: 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  4^@  5V4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   7  @  7y, 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  II  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   7  ®  7H 

Almonds,  TXL,  f  lb   -®11 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  f  lb   — @10!4 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  f  ft   —  (S>llYi 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  f>  ft    —®  8 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  f  ft   — @  8 

Hard  Shell,  f  ft   — ©  5tf 

Wine. 

There  is  still  very  little  movement  in 
native  wines,  as  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency to  wait  for  the  result  of  the  coming 
vintage.  On  the  whole,  the  grape  crop  is 
not  large  and  the  quality,  from  the  wine- 
maker's  standpoint,  is  poor.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  coming  crop  will  not  yield 
as  many  gallons  to  the  ton  as  usual. 
The  California  Wine  Association  is  pay- 
ing $.16  per  ton  for  grapes  in  Sonoma  and 
Napa  counties  and  $12  per  ton  in  other 
counties.  Muscat  grapes  are  quoted  at 
$12  per  ton  for  firsts  and  $11  per  ton  for 
seconds.  Wine  prices  are  firm.  Dry 
wine,  coopered,  is  quoted  at  28Jc  f.  o.  b. 
common  shipping  points,  though  some 
houses  are  quoting  30c.  Sweet  wine  is 
held  at  37£c  in  San  Francisco  and  35c  at 
the  wineries. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Prauclsco,  Cal. 

Tbe  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEABS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


^^S-TOrt  SCALE  < 

ALSO  PITLE5S  AND  SHALLOW  PIT-] 


TIIK  AMERICAN  SCALB  CO., 
175  km  Bank  II  Mi:    Kansas  111  J.  Mo.  I 


Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  *  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

HENRY    B.  USTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  Boor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco.  Telephone  Bush  848. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent 


fi 


Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


Lemon  Orchard 

FOR  SALE  in  San  Diego  County. 

22  ACRES  IN  FULL  BEARING  AND 
PAYING  WELL. 

Only  reason  Tor  selling  is  advanced  age  of  owner, 
who  is  unable  longer  to  carry  it  on.  This  is  a  gen- 
uine bargain  for  a  man  who  has  experience  in 
fruit  culture  and  is  willing  to  work.  It  will  prove 
a  tine  investment. 

For  particulars,  address 

J.  L.  BARKER, 

2031  Dwight  Way,      Berkeley,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE,  TO  CLOSE  ESTATE. 

306  ACRES,  8  miles  from  Napa,  or.  good  road. 
All  good  land,  suitable  for  stock,  fruit  or  grain. 
House  of  7  rooms,  2  barns  and  outbuildings,  wind- 
mill and  splendid  well,  3000  gal.  tank,  unfailing 
stream  through  place;  10  acres  orchard  and  vine- 
\ard  in  full  bearing;  abundance  of  firewood;  1  mile 
to  school;  I  mile  to  schooner  landing;  \\  mile  to 
R.  R  station;  mail  delivered  at  door  daily.  Terms 
$16,000.  Address  GEO  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal 


Ranch  Wanted. 


WILL   PAY   CASH   FOR    A    GOOD  PAYING 
Ranch  where  I  can  make  something  more 
than  a  living.   Must  be  a  bargain  for  cash. 

WI.  ROIiEKTS, 
417  OAK  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRUIT  FARMS,  5,  10  AND  20  ACRES, 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 

Subdividing  a  15,000-acre  ranch.  Best  values  in 
California.  Three  railroad  stations  on  property; 
2yt  hours  to  San  Francisco.  Poultry  nets  $1500  per 
annum  on  10  acres.  Superbly  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  information  sent  free.  J.  P.  MASSIE  CO  , 
207-2.  8  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  — GOOD  PAYING 
RANCH. 


Four  and  one-half  miles  from  Napa;  100  acres 
good  Improvements;  fine  water;  15  acres  orchard; 
65  acres  hay  land;  stock,  wagons,  implements  and 
chickens.  Price  $8000.  For  further  particulars 
apply  P.  O.  Box  225,  Napa,  Cal. 


R/\RM  TO  RENT. 

320  Acres  of  Reclaimed  Land  adjoining  the  town 
of  San  Rafael. 

Apply  to  JOHN  W.  FERRIS, 

320  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Gridley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &  CO.,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.F. 


rt  A  ■  irnnm  A  FARM  BARGAINS  Send  for 
UALIrUnNIA  t;atiU-08:  C-  .¥•  Wo0^er.P0.- 


1  648  Market  St.,  S.  F  ,  Cal. 


WEsell  country  lands.  CHATFIELD& VINZENT, 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


110  acres  of  the  finest  berry,  seed,  vegetable, 
alfalfa,  dairy  and  apple  land  to  be  found  in  the 
valley.  Soil  deep,  dark,  rich  alluvial.  Within 
three  miles  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  artesian  belt.  No 
improvements.  Good  roads  to  the  property.  We 
are  authorized  to  sell  this  property  far  below  its 
real  market  value.   Price  $130  per  acre. 

If  at  all  interested  in  this  class  of  property,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  tract. 

We  have  but  a  limited  time  to  ofler  the  property 
at  this  price. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

PALO  ALTO,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 
ROTH  ER/V\EL  &  CO. 

507  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Have  the  Best  List  of  Farm,  Fruit,  Poultry  and 
Stock  Ranches,  Alfalfa  and  Timber  Lands.  Call 
or  Send  for  Catalogue. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

We  have  learned  something  in  65  years 
lantern  making.   The  best 
evidence  of  it  is  tbe 

Clear  While  Light  ef  the 

DIETZ. 

Get  the  lantern  that  is  the  standard  of 
the  world— the  Dietz  Cold  Bla9t  Lan- 
tern. It  costs  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary lantern.  Most  convenient,  abso- 
lutely safe,  cannot  blow  out.  Many 
styles,  as  plain  or  as  rich  as  you  want. 
Ask  for  free  catalog  to  select.  Then  if 
your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we'll 
do  it  direct. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  Laight  St.    NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1840. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECflUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  e< 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  ant 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  specl> 
flcations  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  th« 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid 
lng  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Frees. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
Of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  are  foi 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Ouldt 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits.  St.  Louis,  1904. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  In  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "J,"  with  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  it/wri  Pecan  Culture. 

THE  <i.  M.  HACON  PECAN  CO.,  Iuc, 
DeWltt,  Ga. 
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Pacific  Coast  Scenes. 


The  similarity  of  Pacific  coast  mountain  scenery 
from  California  northward  into  the  British  posses- 
sions is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  picture  which 
appear  upon  this  page.  These  pictures  all  show 
British  Columbia  scenery  and  yet  they  remind  one 
forcibly  of  what  he  has  seen  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  in 
this  State  during  his  summer  outings. 

An  End-Dumping  Wheelbarrow. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Matt.  W,  Alderson. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  difficulties  in  side-dumping 
the  writer  has  used  a  wheelbarrow  so  arranged 
as  to  dump  conveniently  on  the  end  instead  of 
at  the  side.     This  contrivance,    illustrated  here- 


End  Dumping  Wheelbarrow. 

with  in  all  its  crudity  of  construction,  is  a  wooden- 
framed  wheelbarrow  in  which  the  construction  has 
been  changed  so  the  bed  of  the  barrow  is  raised  till 
it  is  20  inches  above  the  floor.  The  bed  is  also 
turned,  so  the  ends  of  the  barrow  are  forward  and 
back  instead  of  to  the  sides.  The  wheel  is  set  so  as 
to  be  under  the  barrow,  the  front  of  the  wheel  being 
in  line  with  the  end  of  the  tray — not  much  farther 
forward,  as  in  most  wheelbarrows.  The  legs  are  22 
inches  apart  at  the  bottom.  The  handles  are  short 
— 36  inches  in  all,  from  hub  of  wheel,  and  26  inches 
apart  at  the  hand  holds. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  barrow,  when 
loaded,  is  top  heavy  and  one  needs  to  exercise  care 
in  loading  and  handling  it.  It  is  well  in  loading  to 
lay  large  pieces  across  the  front  of  the  scoop,  thus 
preventing  fine  stuff  from  falling  off  onto  the  track. 
One  needs  a  clear  track  over  which  to  run  the  bar- 
row, as  it  dumps  so  easily  that  a  piece  of  rock  on  the 
track  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  will  overturn  it.  But  it 
is  a  great  convenience.  One  easily  runs  the  dirt  out 
from  the  face,  piling  it  up  along  the  track  to  a  depth 
of  18  inches  to  2  feet.  The  best  way  to  unload  the 
barrow  is  to  give  it  a  quick  forward  thrust  instead 
of  dumping. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  to  Queries. 


Hv  R  J.  CRCILT,  II.  V.  S., 


Dean  of  San  Francisco  Veterinary 
College. 


AN   OPERATION  NEEDED. 

To  thr  Editor:— Will  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely  please  tell 
me  through  your  columns  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do 
for  my  saddle  pony?  Several  weeks  ago  she  received  a 
heavy  blow,  probably  a  kick  in  the  forehead  just  be- 
tween the  eyes,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center,  and  it  has 
left  a  dent  nearly  an  inch  deep  and  five  inches  long.  It 
does  not  seem  to  affect  her  appetite,  but- when  ridden  or  if 
the  least  excited  the  mostril  on  the  same  side  as  the  dent 
bleeds.  It  does  not  bleed  badly,  but  continues  for  some 
time.  She  also  has  a  bad,  hacking  cough  which  seems  to 
bother  her  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  and  some- 
times causes  her  nose  to  bleed.  Any  advice  which  you 
can  give  me  will  be  gratefully  received. — A  WorrIrd 
Mistress,  Santa  Clara. 

The  bones  of  the  head  are  fractured  and  must  be 
immediately  operated  upon  by  the  best  veterinarian 
in  your  part  of  the  country.  I  am  surprised  that  blood 
poison  or  lockjaw  has  not  already  set  in.  The  bone 
is  broken  in  pieces  and  no  doubt  the  surrounding 
tissue  is  already  involved.  I  would  recommend  Dr. 
Spencer  or  Dr.  Defoe  of  San  Jose. 


A  Yuba  City  special  to  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug. 
22,  says  the  peach  season  for  the  year  1905  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  Yesterday  the  local  plant  of  the 
C.  P.  C.  A.  closed  its  doors  and  turned  away  several 
hundred  employes.  The  cause  for  the  shut  down  was 
scarcity  of  fruit.  There  was  not  enough  to  run  both 
the  Yuba  City  and  Marysville  plants,  so  the  head 
management  saw  fit  to  close  the  Yuba  City  plant  and 
finish  the  season  at  Marysville.  The  Sutter  Pre- 
serving Co.'s  plant  will  have  work  for  several  weeks. 
Besides  quite  a  run  yet  on  peaches  they  will  can  to- 
matoes, and  expect  to  run  at  least  four  weeks  on 
tomatoes,  beans,  etc. 


California's  New  Inland  Sea. 


For  several  months  past  the  Colorado  river  has 
been  pouring  a  vast  flood  of  fresh  water  into  the  de- 
pression in  San  Diego  county,  Cal.,  known  as  the  Sal- 
ton  Basin.  This  basin  or  sink  is  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  being  about  2ti0  feet  below  datum  at  the 
lowest  place  —  the  salt  marsh  near  Salton  station. 
There  are  in  the  world  only  half  a  dozen  places  where 
the  surface  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  are 
the  Salton  Basin  in  San  Diego  county  and  Death  Val- 
ley in  Inyo  county,  Cal.,  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  in 
Palestine,  where  the  noted  Dead  Sea  is  nearly  1300 
feet  below  sea  level;  two  small  areas  in  the  Sahara 
desert  of  Northern  Africa,  and  the  largest,  by  far, 


level  of  the  sand  spit  and  in  time  of  flood  cut  crev- 
asses through  it,  newer  additions  being  made  to  the 
natural  embankment  until  it  became  a  broad  levee, 
completely  shutting  off  the  basin  from  both  the  river 
and  the  gulf,  and  only  at  times  of  unusually  high 
water  did  the  river  breach  its  banks  and  overflow 
into  the  basin.  This  has  occurred  repeatedly  in  past 
years,  though  at  long  intervals,  the  last  time  being  in 
1891-92,  when  the  river  flowed  through  a  cut  in  the 
bank  made  by  high  water,  and  the  water  reached 
the  salt  works  at  Salton;  but,  the  river  receding, 
the  supply  of  fresh  water  was  cut  off  and  the  newly 
formed  lake  rapidly  disappeared  by  evaporation,  and 
no  great  damage  was  done. 

In  the  spring  of  1905,  however,  an  irrigation  canal 


The  Village  of  Hedley,  B.  C  ,  Showing  Adjacent  Valley  and  Hillsides. 


Scene  on  One  of  the  Ridges  Near  Hedley,  B.  C. 


of  all,  and  exceeding  them  in  the  aggregate  area  — 
the  valley  of  the  Caspian  sea  in  Western  Asia —  which 
is  86  feet  lower  than  the  Black  sea. 

At  one  time,  in  recent  geological  age,  the  Salton 
Basin  in  California  was  connected  directly  with  the 
Gulf  of  California.  The  Colorado  river,  flowing  with 
a  sinuous  but  generally  southerly  course,  emptied 
into  this  broad,  shallow  sea.  Its  great  vol- 
ume of  sediment,  upon  reaching  deeper  water,  set- 
tled to  the  bottom,  gradually  filling  up  the  channel, 
and  spreading  out  over  a  large  area.  In  time  a  spit 
was  built  at  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  which  grad- 
ually extended  out  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  event- 
ually forming  a  complete  barrier  and  cutting  the 
Salton  Basin  off  from  the  Gulf.  This  required  many 
years  in  its  accomplishment. 

In  periods  of  low  water  the  river  fell  below  the 


was  cut  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  lands  about 
Imperial,  a  town  which  had  grown  up  in  the  heart  of 
this  desert  wilderness. 

In  this  work  a  breach  was  made  through  the 
levee,  but  the  mistake  was  made  of  not  providing 
the  necessary  head  gates.  Soon  after  connection 
was  made  between  the  canal  and  the  river,  the  sum- 
mer flood  of  the  river  occurred,  due  to  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  the  Rocky  mountains  where  the  Colorado 
river  takes  its  rise,  and  the  unusually  heavy  rainfall 
increased  the  volume  of  the  river  until  an  irresistible 
flood  poured  into  the  basin.  Many  square  miles  of 
the  basin  are  now  under  water,  and  if  it  is  not  checked, 
without  doubt  the  basin  will  fill  in  time,  to  the  level 
of  the  inflowing  river,  when  a  spit  will  again  be  built 
by  nature  across  the  crevasse  and  the  stream  con- 
tinue on  its  way  to  the  Gulf  as  before. 
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Spanish  Almond  Trust. 

Consul  Birch  of  Malaga,  Spain,  re- 
ports that  a  syndicate  which  will  prob- 
ably control  the  alraoDd  market  has 
been  formed  by  the  seven  principal 
Malaga  exporters.  "  Compania  Al- 
mondrera,"  the  corporate  name  of  the 
"  trust,"  is  a  limited  liability  company 
and  will  operate  under  a  Spanish  deed, 
just  signed.  The  shares  are  200  in  num- 
ber and  are  divided  among  the  following 
mercantile  houses:  Bevan  &  Co.,  Gar- 
ret &  Co.,  Rein  &  Co.,  T.  Casado  S.  en 
C,  Fed erico  Gross  &  Co.,  Cumming  & 
Vandulken  and  Fermin  Alarcon  en  Liq. 

The  syndicate  will  have  to  do  only 
with  the  purchase  of  the  almonds  from 
the  growing  districts  and  will  not  inter- 
vene with  respect  to  the  ultimate  sales 
to  American  and  European  buyers. 
Each  local  exporting  house  will  retain 
its  identity  and  business  will  be  con- 
ducted along  lines  followed  in  past  sea- 
sons. The  purpose  of  the  trust,  its  or- 
ganizers frankly  admit,  is  to  reduce 
first-cost  prices  and  to  eradicate  cer- 
tain alleged  abuses  heretofore  practiced 
by  local  speculators  and  brokers. 

Roberto  F.  Bevan  and  Thomas  K. 
Geary,  composing  the  firm  of  Bevan  & 
Co.,  are  to  be  the  salaried  managers  of 
the  company.  They  will  buy  the  al- 
monds, either  direct  from  the  growers 
or  through  brokers,  and  store  them  in 
their  warehouses.  These  will  then  be 
subject  to  the  demands  of  the  members 
of  the  syndicate,  to  whom  the  almonds 
will  be  sold  at  a  price  contingent  upon 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

Prices  of  almonds,  cost  and  freight, 
New  York,  for  the  season  beginning 
next  month  will  not  be  materially  af- 
fected by  the  new  arrangement,  say 
the  managers,  though  the  selling  price 
of  the  different  houses  is  likely  to  be 
more  uniform  than  in  other  years.  The 
Spanish  almonds  of  commerce  are  the 
Jordan  and  Valencia  brands.  The  or- 
dinary crop  of  the  former  is  about 
70,000  boxes,  while  the  yearly  yield  of 
Valencias  usually  numbers  more  than 
double  that  figure.  Malaga  is  the  ex- 
porting center,  and,  as  no  competitors 
are  in  sight,  it  is  likely  that  the  Com- 
pania Almondrera  will  handle  the  en- 
tire business.  The  agreement  is  for 
five  years  and  the  capital  listed  at 
1,000,000  pesetas  ($140,000  U.  S.  gold). 
The  only  other  officer  besides  the  man- 
agers is  the  secretary,  Fermin  Alarcon. 

Destroying  Insects  by  Electricity. 

The  Electrical  Magazine,  according 
to  German  papers,  describes  a  series 
of  experiments  for  destroying  insects 
injurious  to  the  products  of  the  soil, 
which  experiments  are  said  to  have 
been  successful.  An  engineer  at  Monaco 
was  the  first  one  to  have  his  attention 
called  to  it,  while  he  worked  with  an 
electric  machine  in  the  open  air.  He 
observed  that  metal  rods,  which  were 
put  into  the  ground  and  were  then  con- 
nected with  a  dynamo  of  110  volts, 
made  insects  in  the  vicinity  leave  their 
hiding  places  in  the  ground.  He 
argued  that  electricity  might  there- 
fore be  used  on  a  large  scale  to  kill 
these  insects,  which  all  came  in  great 
haste  to  the  surface.  It  is  probable 
that  for  the  killing  of  various  kinds  a 
different  voltage  should  be  used. 
Further  experiments  must  be  made  to 
this  end. 

An  apparatus  is  mentioned,  invented 
by  a  Russian,  for  killing  injurious  in- 
sects by  electricity.  A  dynamo  is  so 
placed  upon  a  hand  car  that  no  elec- 
tricity is  engendered  while  the  car  is 
standing  still. 

When  in  motion  the  current  passes 
into  the  ground  through  the  iron 
wheels  of  the  car  upon  one  side,  and 
upon  the  other  through  the  points  of 
brushes  of  copper  wire,  which  are 
fastened  in  the  rear  of  the  car  so  as  to 
be  a  few  inches  above  the  ground. 

The  result  is  said  to  be  that  all  in 
sects  in  the   vicinity   of   the  copper 
brushes  are  killed  as  if  by  lightning. 


A  Never-Failing  Remedy. 


laoj. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holsteln  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORN S  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOL STEINS— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  ?7 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEY 8,  HOLSTEINS  St  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


Nowlin,  S.  D.,  Dec. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  Cleveland,  O 

I  always  have  your  GOMBAULTS  CAUSllc 
BALSAM  on  hand.  It  is  a  never-failing  remedy 
and  I  always  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to 
my  friends,  not  as  one  of  the  hest  but  th^ery  best 
that  money  oftn  buy.  J  AS.  R.  McGEE 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE«  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHEST!  8 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  . 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIKE8— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


auts  sacrameuto  ot.,  oaur  ran- 

a=  poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  S2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. — 22  Thoroughbred  Southdown 
Ewes  and  a  Buck;  I  yearling  Berkshire 
Boar;  2  Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Heifers. 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  COAST  S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS.,     Folsom,  California 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

60  HEAD  CHOI  ~  E  BUCK  LAMBS 
LARGE  AND  WELL  WOOLED. 

Address  G.  K.  SWINGLE.  Davlsville,  or  call  at 
Swingle  Station,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 

Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal., 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win- 
ter months.    Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.   We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.   Prices  on  application. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD. 


Write  for  |— ^ 


catalogue1 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 


commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

in— m  mnruii — 11    rimrn  i » v . . i   

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80"^ 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 


Write  for  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  If.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO 
NOMA  CO.,  CAL 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling;, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  ofllcial  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  Is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  Pierce  Land  ft  Stock  Co., 
Room  881,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


FRANK    A.  JVlBCHnm, 

Importernd  Breeder  of  Shropshlr    e  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  stock 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
or  long,  white  wool  yearly.   Sheep  of  both  sexes 

for  sale. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Cal.  4  Washington,  D.  C. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM.  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ttOSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 
Mr.  Sullivan  and  His  Orpingtons. 


Many  readers  who  have  enjoyed  and 
profited  by  the  poultry  sketches  which 
Mr.  W.  S.  Sullivan  of  Agnew,  Santa 


Goon  Honey  Showing.— Escondido 
Times,  Aug.  25:  Among  the  many  impor- 
tant products  of  Escondido  and  vicinity 
this  season  is  honey.  The  quality  is  extra 
good  and  the  quantity  is  beyond  the  ex- 
pectation of  apiarists,  considering  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  bees  had  been  shipped  to 
Nevada  two  years  ago.  It  is  estimated 
that  4000  cases  of  extracted  honey  will  be 


W.  S.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Cal. 


"3\GM  %W  CoA. 


Orpington  Cock  Ramento. 

First  at  Sacramento  and  Sire  of  Thirteen  Winning  Females  at  State  Fair. 
Sold  for  $40  When  in  His  Third  Year. 


Clara  county,  has  prepared  for  our  col- 
umns will  be  interested  to  see  portraits 
of  the  man  and  of  one  of  his  prize  win- 
ning birds,  which  appear  herewith. 


shipped  from  here,  each  case  containing 
two  cans,  or  120  pounds  to  the  case,  ag- 
gregating 480,000  pounds,  or  about  18 

carloads. 


RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  263  THIRD  ST..  NEAR  HOWARD  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.   TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.  Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  $2  and  up.  Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.     Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electrlo  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room      Inside  and  outside  Are  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies'  parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.     Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 


RICHARD'S  NEW 

(HAM) 


ROTARY  PUMP. 

MODEL.) 


RICHARD'S 

Power,  Rotary,  Centrifugal, 
Deep  Well,  Oil  and  Windmill 

F»U/V\F»S. 


No  Leathers. 


J.  C.  Howlett  MachineWorks, 

256  Fremont  St.,  San  Frandsco. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

308  California  St.,  Smn  Francisco,  Cal. 


D.E.  Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.0.Box  2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison.  Sec. 

D.E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.    Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.  Write  us  for  Information. 


A  Big  Difference 

One  Mlnut.  »  Washing  as  compared  to 
at  least  Hfiet-u.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  save 
at  least  fourteen  minutes  twice  a  day? 
One  minute  with  a  cloth  and  brush  cleans 
the  absolutely  simple  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  bowl  shown  in  the  upper 
picture.  It  takes  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
with  a  cloth  and  something  to  dig  out  dents, 
grooves,  corners  and  holes  to  clean  other 
bowls— one  of  which  isshown  In  lower  picture. 


Washed  In  1  minute 

Connt  the  pieces  —  notice  the  dif- 
ference—and you'll  understand  why  tho 
one  who  has  to  do  the  cleaning  prefers  the 
simple  Sharpies  Tubular. 

There  are  other  advantages  just  as  much 
in  favor  of  the  Tubular.  Write  today  for 
catalog  V  131  -It  tells  you  all  about  the  gain, 
use,  and  choice  of  a  separator. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Wnshrd  In  15  to  :io  mln  nti 


ARE  OUR 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES  SPECIALTY 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


we  are  placed  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seatt.e 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PKOP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation 
Asparagus 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  In  California 

CONTENTS. 


OKapUr. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications.  ,  _ 

II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
V) .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VTI.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprloot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
xxx.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 

XX XII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  lnseots. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33©  Market  SL,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

— ,.  - — k  .  »  v  J,.  T  ■ — *    WW    «Bw  II/-  POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 

C   m  |-a#  |— <  |— <  MA  I^J  §<w  best   prune   and    olive  dip. 

^— ^  *  '  *  »  *•  ~  ~  *        T,  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 

Officers  of  California  State  Grange. 

Master  H.  C.  Raap.  Martinez 

Overseer  W.  V.  Orifflth,  Geyserville 

Lecturer  H.  F.  Tuck,  Cupertino 

Steward  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Visalia 

Assisbant  Steward  N.  H.  Root,  Stockton 

Chaplain  Mrs.  C.  W.  Emery,  Oakland 

Treasurer  Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento 

Secretary    

 Mrs.  L.  S.  Woodhams-Brasch,  Santa  Clara 

Gate  Keeper  S.  S.  Gladney,  Rosevllle 

Flora  Nellie  A.  Borrette,  Napa 

Pomona  Mrs.  F.  E.  Mitchell,  Campbell 

Ores  Mrs.  Chas.  Williams,  San  Jose 

Lady  Assistant  Steward   

.'  Emily  L.  Burnham,  Healdsburg 

Organist  Mrs.  Carrie  Irish,  San  Jose 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTKi:. 

Thos.  Jacob  Visalia 

J.  L.  Beecher  Stockton 

G.  W.  Whitaker  Bennett  Valley 

List  of  Granges  and  Officers. 

ALHAMBRA,  230. — M.,  H.  C.  Raap;  L.,  James 
Kelly;  Sec,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Raap.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  m., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Martinez. 

AMERICAN  RIVER,  172.— M.,  A.  D.  McDonell; 
L.,  Mrs.  Laura  Hansen;  Sec.  Miss  Carrie  Hansen. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.  from  Nov.  1  to  June  1,  7  p.  M  ,  June  1 
to  Nov.  1,  2  p.  M. 

ANTELOPE,  100.— M.,  R.  A.  Pryor;  L.,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Malloway;  Sec,  Miss  Sadye  Peterson.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  11  A.  m!,  school  house,  Sites. 

BENNETT  VALLEY,  16.— M.,  J.  M.  Talbot; 
L.,  P.  Hanson;  Sec,  John  Keppel.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  P.  M.,  Bennett  Valley  Grange  Hall,  near  Santa 
Rosa. 

BOWMAN,  327.— M.,  W.  H.  Curtis;  L.,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Burtscher;  Sec,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Musso;  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  8  p.  M.,  Bowman. 

CAPITAL,  305.— M.,  W.  W.  Greer;  L.,  Miss  Jessie 
Shaw;  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  Burnside.  1st  &  3d  Fri. 
eve.  8  p.  M.,  Daly's  Hall,  Oak  Park. 

CASTORIA,  322.— M.,  W.  B.  Mathews;  L.,  Seth 
W.  Morrill;  Sec,  Mrs.  Julia  Mathews.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  eve.,  French  Camp. 

DANVILLE,  85.— M.,  W.  E.  Stewart;  L.,  C.  E. 
Howard;  Sec,  Miss  S.  E.  Wood.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  P.  M.,  Danville. 

EDEN,  106. — M.,  H.  V.  Monscn;  L..  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Christensen;  Sec,  Miss  Olga  H.  Christensen.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  at  different  homes. 

ELK  GROVE,  86.— M.,  Fred  Sehlmeyer;  L.,  Geo. 
Sehlmeyer;  Sec,  Miss  Florence  E.  Liemback.  1st 
&  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Elk  Grove. 

ENTERPRISE,  129. — M.,  George  Jones;  L.,  John 
Plummer;  Sec,  Edna  Jones.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve., 
Enterprise  Grange  Hall,  Walsh's  Station. 

FLORIN,  130.— M.,  L.  C  Stewart;  L..  Melvina 
McFie;  Sec,  Miss  Susie  Cox.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  p.  m., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Florin. 

GEYSERVILLE,  312. — M.,  Joseph  E.  Metzgar; 
L.,  Daniel  W.  Sylvester;  Sec,  Miss  Edna  Metzgar. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.,  Woodmen's  Hall,  Geyserville. 

GLEN  ELLEN,  299. — M.,  Robt.  P.  Hill;  L.,  Chas. 
A.  Kennedy;  Sec,  Thos.  Johnson.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P. 
m.,  N.  S.  G.  W.  Hall,  Glen  Ellen. 

GOLD  HILL,  326.— M.,  R.  A.  Lafayette;  L.,  L.  C. 
Gage;  Sec,  Chas.  L.  Miller.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve.  8  p. 
M.,  Grange  Hall,  Gold  Hill. 

GRASS  VALLEY,  256. — M.,  O.  L.  Twitchell;  L., 
W.  H.  Bryan;  fcec,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  7:30  P.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Grass  Valley. 

LINCOLN,  218.— M.,  Geo.  E.  Hyde;  L.,  Miss  A. 
Corpstien;  Sec.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevens.  2d  &4th  Fri. 
8  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Cupertino. 

MAGNOLIA,  261.— M..  Mrs.  Wm.  Gautier;  L., 
Wm.  Higgins;  Sec,  Miss  Gertrude  Higgins.  2d 
Sat.,  1  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Magnolia. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  332. — M.,  M.  Farrell;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Farrell;  Sec,  C.  P.  Berry.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  eve.,  Forester's  Hall,  Mountain  View. 

NAPA.  307. — M.,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Borrette;  L.,  D.  J. 
Brown;  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  A.  Borrette.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  1:30  p.  M.,  Masonic  Temple,  Napa. 

OAKLAND,  35.— M.,  D.  W.  Gilbert;  L.,  Mrs.  C. 
F  Emery;  Sec,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Babcock.  1st  Sat  7:30 
p.  M.,  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Oakland. 

ORCHARD  CITY,  333. — M.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Abbott;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Watte;  Sec,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Putnam.  2d  & 
4th  Tues.  eve.,  Campbell. 

PETALUMA,  23.— M.,  A.  S.  Hall;  L.  Margaret 
A.  Ellis;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  McPhail  2d  &  4th  Sat. 
1-30  P.  M.,  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Petaluma. 

POTTER  VALLEY,  115. — M.  William  Eddie; 
L,,  Miss  Rose  Sides;  Sec,  W.  V.  Kilborune.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  2  p.m.,  Potter  Valley. 

PROGRESSIVE,  308  — M.,  J.  D.  Silvia;  Sec, 
Emma  Brigham.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  Redmen's 
Hall,  Healdsburg. 

ROSEVILLE,  161.— M.,  E.  A.  Junior;  L.,  S.  S. 
Gladney;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2 
p.  M.,  Rosevllle. 

ROWENA,  330. — M.,  Robt.  E.  Phelps;  L.,  W.  C. 
Newton;  Sec,  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Stiles.  Every  other 
Sat.  eve.  7  p.  m.,  Mt.  Hope  school  house,  Zachary . 

SACRAMENTO,  12.— M.,  C.  E.  Reese;  L.,  Mrs.  L. 
Dudley;  Sec,  Mrs.  Silas  Orr.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  1:30  p. 
M.,  Forester's  Hall,  Sacramento. 

SAN  JOSE.  10— M.,  C.  R.  Williams;  L.,  Mrs.  E. 
Marcen;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  I.  Saunders.  Every  Sat. 
10-30  A.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  San  Jose. 

SANTA  ROSA,  17— M.,  T.  J.  Pilkington;  L.,Mrs. 
M.  M.  Gregory;  Sec.  Miss  F.  L.  Gamble.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  1:30  P.  M.  from  Oct.  1  to  April  1,  2  p.  M.  from 
April  1  to  Oct.  1,  Fraternity  Hall,  Santa  Rosa. 

SEBASTOPOL,  306.— M.,  Horace  Weeks;  L.,Mrs. 
Bonham;  Sec,  J.  McKenzie.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
Janson's  Hall,  Sebastopol. 

SELMA,  291— M.,  Donald  Patton;  L.,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Rhodes;  Sec,  Mrs.  O  L.  Abbott;  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  P. 
M.,  Vincent  Hall,  Selma. 

STOCKTON,  70.— M.,  Wm.  L.  Overhiser;  L.,Mrs. 
J.  E.  Leadbetter;  Sec,  N.  H.  Root.  Every  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Stockton. 

SUNNYVALE,  331.— M.,  J.  F.  Spaulding;  L., 
Nettie  M.  Fuller;  Sec,  W.  C.  Beach.  2d&  4th  Tues. 
eve.,  Sunnyvale.  ■ 

TULARE,  198.-M.,  E.  Barber;  L.,  J.  Tuohy; 
Sec,  Mrs.  B.  I.  Morris.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  11a.m., 
Goldman's  Hall,  Tulare. 

TWO  ROCK,  152.— M.,  G.  W.  Gaston;  L.,  J.  L. 
Sohwobeda;  Sec,  Mrs.  T.  G.  King.  1st  &  3d  Thurs.  2 
p.  M.,  Two  Rock  Grange  Hall. 

WEST  PARK,  335.— M.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Webb;  L., 
Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Sherman;  Sec,  John  S.  Dore. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY  POMONA,  2.— M.,  H. 

C.  Muddux;  L.,  J.  Holmes;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Still- 
son.  5th  Sat.  of  months  having  same,  Forester  s 
Hall,  Sacramento.   .  a 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  POMONA,  4.-M., 
F.  H.  Babb;  L.,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Tuck;  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  J. 

WSONOMACOUNTY  POMONA,  1.— M.,  P.  Hansen: 
L.,  G.  N.  Sanborn;  Sec  ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Johnson.  3d 
Wed.  in  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

PENNGROVE,  387.— M.,  C.  E.  Parkinson;  Sec, 
F.  S.  Farquas.    t  T 

EL  VERANO,  315. — M.,  J.  F.  Tate;  Sec,  Mrs.  J. 

D.  Magnon. 


Parcels  Post  in  London. 


To  the  Editor: — Through  the  good 
offices  of  Lord  Avebury,  I  was  "person- 
ally conducted"  over  the  London  Sort- 
ing Office  of  the  Postal  Department. 
The  office  is  situated  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, near  Farringdon  Road,  aud  was 
completed  in  1900,  though  parcel  sorting 
has  been  carried  on  there  since  1887. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  from  the 
earlier  date  the  business  has  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  floor  space  is  between  6  and  7 
acres;  the  length  of  the  sorting  tables 
a  mile  and  a  half;  the  number  of  em- 
ployes over  4000;  the  articles  dealt 
with  each  week  between  13,000,000  and 
14,000,000  (13,000,000  letters,  news- 
papers, and  circulars,  of  which  6,000,- 
000  are  dealt  with  on  the  evening 
duty,  between  4  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m.,  and 
600,000  parcels);  the  total  weight  of  the 
mail  matter  handled  in  a  week  exceeds 
1500  tons  (long),  and  the  number  of 
mail  vans  calling  over  10,000. 

More  than  100,000  registered  letters 
and  7000  registered  parcels  are 
received  weekly.  In  the  same  time 
.r>2,000  letter  bags  are  dispatched  to, 
and  54,000  received  from,  other  offices; 
of  this  last  number  9000  are  for  trans- 
mission to  other  offices.  The  number 
of  parcel  receptacles  (chiefly  huge 
hampers  of  wickerwork)  dispatched  is 
27,000  per  week,  the  number  received 
from  other  offices  is  24.000,  including 
2000  from  places  abroad.  My  mentor 
pointed  out  an  immense  stack  of  these 
basket  receptacles  under  a  shed,  say- 
ing they  were  already  being  gathered 
for  use  next  Christmas,  when  the 
stacks  of  full  baskets  would  be  larger 
than  the  present  stack  of  empties, 
proving  what  an  impetus  parcels  post 
gives  to  holiday  trade. 

Over  10,000  letters  and  newspapers 
either  unpaid  or  insufficiently  prepaid 
are  dealt  with  every  week.  The  sur- 
charges received  on  these  amount  to 
over  £50  sterling. 

More  than  1300  parcels  received 
each  week  from  abroad  are  assessed 
for  customs  duties,  which  foot  up  $230,- 
000  annually. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  caught 
my  eye  in  the  postoffice  was  a  notice 
that  evinced  the  care  of  the  authori- 
ties for  the  health  of  the  workers.  To 
check  the  spread  of  the  "white  plague" 
(tuberculosis)  no  spitting  is  allowed  in 
corridors  or  rooms. 

Another  announcement  oft  reiter- 
ated in  very  large  capitals  was  "Par- 
cels must  not  be  thrown,"  and  another 
"Handle  parcels  carefully." 

Goods  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
description  are  sent  by  mail.  I  ate 
yesterday  Devonshire  "clotted,"  or 
"clouted,"  cream  from  Torquay  by 
parcels  post  to  this  place.  Those  of 
your  readers  who  never  tasted  the 
article  may  at  least  recall  the  line  from 
the  Song  of  the  Holy  Friar: 

After  supper  of  Heaven  I  dream, 

And  that  is  fat  pullets  and  clouted  cream. 

So  that,  though  like  Lowell: 

I'm  not  one  of  them  that  much  expect 
Millennium  by  express  tomorrer. 

I  find  I  can  here  get  heaven  by  par- 
cels post;  of  course,  I  mean  the  friar's 
heaven — "fat  pullets  and  clouted 
cream." 

How  soon  shall  we  attain  heaven  so 
easily  in  America? 

Edward  Berwick. 
Brighton,  England,  August  7. 


Cares  Scratches,  Wind  Galls,  Etc. 

Stonewall,  Man.,  November  13,  1904. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  please  find  a  2-cent  stamp 
for  which  kindly  send  mo  your  book  "A  Treatise  on 
the  Horse  and  His  Diseases."  I  use  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  for  scratches,  wind  galls,  etc.,  and 
find  it  very  satisfactory.    Yours  truly, 

B.  IRWIN. 


You  would  not  try  to  shave  with  a  rip  saw,  would 
you?  Then  don't  use  ordinary  soaps  to  make  a 
lather  for  shaving.  Use  the  soap  made  especially 
for  shaving,  the  very  best,  made  by  the  J.  B. 
Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
W  a  shlngton, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St., 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 


enes 


The  name  Keen  Kutter 
eliminates  all  uncertainty  in  too!  buying. 
As  this  brand  covers  a  complete  line  of  tools,  all  you  need  remem- 
ber in  buying  a  tool  of  any  kind  is  the  one  name  Keen  Kutter. 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  without  reserve  or  qualification  the 
best  tools  that  money,  brains  and  skill  can  produce.  No 
matter  how  much  you  pay,  no  matter  who  you  may 
have  thought  to  be  the  best  maker  of  a  particular  kind 
of  tool,  you  cannot  get  any  tool,  anywhere,  better 
than  those  sold  under  the  name  of  Keen  Kutter. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Keen  Kutter  tools 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

kuh  mm 

Tools  received  the  Crand  Prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition— the  only  such  award  ever  given  a  complete 

line  of  tools. 
Some  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools 


Chisels.  Knives  of  all  kinds, 
Hair  Clippers,  Scissors, 
Shears,    Adzes,  Axes, 
lirush  Hooks,  Chop- 
pers, Corn  Knives, 
Cleavers.  Hay 
Knives,  Scythes, 
Saws,  Horse 
Shears,  Tool 
Cabinets, 
Etc. 


•'  The 

Recollection 
of  Quality 
Remains  Long 
After  the 
Price  is 
Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 


SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


St.  Louis,  Mo.     298  Broadway,  N.Y. 


SEND  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLET. 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Ctaical  Co. 


Works: 


100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 


f\f  \  XTir^P  guaranteed  98-99"6  for  generating 
V  I  /\nil7C  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 
The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 

  FOR    SALl£    ti  V  

THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY,  -  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO.      -       Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


"  EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  L».'«=tillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  a&s.  for  California. 

P.  0.  l!ox  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


EUREKA  GAS  AND  OIL  IKK 


w 


ARE    GOOD  ENGINES. 

E  build  and  install  PUMPING  PLANTS  to  go  with  them.    ALL  SIZES 
FROM  1  TO  100  H.  P.    Let  us  figure  on  your  plant.    Information  free. 

BOYER    MACHINE  WORKS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


2*4    HOU/A  R  D  STREET, 


NATIONAL  WOOD  F»IF»E  GO. 

Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 


Wood  Pipe 


L08  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  A  MATEO  8TS. 


MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  KEDWOOD  OR 
SELECTED  PDGET  SOUND  YELLOW  FIR. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 


PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:  OLVMPIA,  WASH. 
A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 
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No.  \y2  "Jersey"  Cut-under  Truck. 

This  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to 
produce  a  wagon  that  has  great  carrying  capacity, 
ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of 
loading.  Can  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be 
used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

The  "Jersey"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  fur 
the  transportation  of  fruit,  but  as  a  general  pur- 
pose dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
2000  to  3000  pounds. 

HOOKER    Sc.  CO. 

16-18  DKUMM  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  'j^f 

Ne  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 


and  guarantee  them  for  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver 
age,  simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 


R.  P.  WADDELL, 

l'auilic  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WAKELEE'S 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 

A 


The  Best  Poison  in  the  Market. 

Has  Stood  All  Tests  for  30  Years. 

THE  POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 
the  Improved 


OOWDEN 

Potato  Digger* 

nt  rtlrr.r  wl'h  Nftft!  tnd  itlaati. 

DOWOEN  MFC.   CO.,  Boi  567 


nr  shallow,  you  get 
nall.f.ist.rleanand  un. 
.    A»«  for  fre.  Dowjeo  bonk. 

PRAIRIE   CITY.  IA. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 


Portable  and  drill  any 
I  depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  48  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 


nan 


MARINE.  STATIONARY 

GEO.  H.  WEIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


SMITH,  EMERY  & 

CO. 

CHEMISTS. 

/         \  ANALYSIS— 

lAf^^A  Soils,   Water  Pertiliz 

//  vt<^yl\  rrs'    Foods,  Minerals, 

"    \      I)    Natural  Products,  etc. 

83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 

\  /             San  Francisco 

ALMOND  HULLERS 


A.  0.  RIX, 


 For  Sale  by  

IRVINGTON,  ALAMEDA  CO.,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA 

STATE  FAIR,  SACRAMENTO, 

September  2nd  to  September  Oth. 

Native  Sons  Admission  Day  Celebration 

ELECTRIC  CARNIVAL 

RACING  fSf^$  RACING 

Horse  Show    &=^^>%S>         Cattle  Show 
Poultry  Show 
7-Parades-7  20-Bands-20 

FREE— AGRICULTURAL  PAVILION— FREE 


Excursion  Rates 


Exhibits    Carried  Free 


For  Information  and  Premium  List,  Address 


BENJ.  F.  RUSH,  President. 


ALBERT  LINDLEY,  Secretary. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ 
omy  guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

411  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


1  HE  CALLAHAN  —The  Best  Gas  Engine  Made. 


G.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO 

523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wt.olesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

GRADE  Gas  and  Oil  Engines 
and  Centrifugal  Pumps, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN, 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Cyanide 
Plants  and  for  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


KROGH  PUMPS 


Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TONS  MORE  w  10  H0UBS 

That's  the  greater  capacity  of  Speru  er's  Hot,  Hay  and  Strata  I'rett 
with  no  more  help  to  run  il  than  any  other  two  horse  press. 

WE'LL  PROVE  IT 

or  make  you  a  present  of  the  press.   If  you're  looking  for  the 
best,  the  Spencer  Press  is  the  one  to  buy. 
Catalogue  tells  how  we  prove  all  claims  or 
no  sale.    Sent  free— write  for  it. 


J.  A.  Spencer 

Dwight,  III 


Portable  Buildings 

NO.  47.   STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  9*  in.  by  22  ft.  IK  in. 
One  outside  and  two  inside  doors.   Three  windows.   Three  rooms. 
Shipping  weight,  4800  pounds.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS.       -      OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA. 

Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

GRAPE, 


 MANUFACTURERS  OF — 

PEACH,   BERRY,  and  all 
kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING 
VKNKKR   BARRELS,    COFFEE  AND 


BASKETS 

CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Is  Your  Money  Safe? 

It's  all  right  in  a  stocking,  If  —  an  enterprising 
burglar  doesn't  get  it,  if  you  don't  forget  where 
you  put  it  last,  or  the  house  doesn't  burn  down. 
The  best  way  to  insure  its  safety  Is  to  put  it  in 
this  bank  where  saving  accounts  earn  3%  per  cent 
interest  and  term  deposits  earn  4  per  cent  com- 
pounded every  six  months. 

(  pen  Saturday  evenings  from  5  to  8  o'clock. 

THE  MARKET  STREET  BANK, 

SEVENTH  AND  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 

Pumps.  Saws. 

Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


COCOZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  Ave  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  W.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 

PERPETUAL  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY. 

Bears  twelve  months  in  the  year  from  the  same 
hill  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  A  prolific  bearer. 
Sends  out  plenty  of  runners.  Large  berry,  well 
flavored.  A  self-fertilizer.  Have  a  few  thousand 
plants  for  sale  this  autumn.  Send  for  price  list  to 
COL.  J.  C.  EVERS0N  MIDDLETOWN.  CAL. 

ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

RUPTURE  CURED. 

We  CURE  Rupture,  and  it  STAYS  cured.  Call 
and  we  will  give  addresses  of  hundreds  of  our  cures. 
You  can  go  and  see  them.  You  do  not  pav  a  cent 
TILL  CORED 

No  charge  for  consultation.   Come  and  see  us. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE, 

1344  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  rates  to  readers  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  bold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery, 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mail  orders  solicited. 
FRANK    \A7  EDEK1IND, 
440  Geary  Street  San  Francisco. 


DR. G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  In  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  383  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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Restraining  Mining  Debris. 


The  restraint  of  mining  debris  set  free  by  the  washing  down  of  hills  from 
destroying  agricultural  lands  below,  and  ruining  the  rivers  into  which  it  is  car- 
ried, has  been  a  question  of  great  vexation  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  most  deplorable  destruction  has  been 
wrought.  Can  the  old  deposits  be  held  back,  and  can  farther  pursuit  of  hydraulic 
mining  be  made  innocent,  are  questions  which  extend  in  their  influences  from  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  along  our  greatest  rivers,  to  the  bar  in  the 
ocean  beyond  the  Golden  Gate.  There  is  naturally  a  great  variance  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  situation  is  remediable  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  even 
by  those  most  disposed  to  take  the  extreme  agricultural  and  navigational  sides  of 
the  question,  that  the  co  operative  effort  now  being  made  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  and  most  promising  that  can  be 
practically  undertaken  and  whatever  be  the  opinion  of  its  efficiency,  a  knowledge 
of  its  features  is  important.  We  give  on  this  page  some  impressive  pictures 
which  indicate  what  masses  of  material  are  disturbed  by  hydraulic  mining  and 
how  great  are  the  engineering  undertakings  to  hold  it  in  the  new  places  to 
which  the  water  has  brought  it.  There  are  also  shown  the  dams  by 
which  it  is  hoped  to  prevent  future  hydraulicking  from  sending  its  debris  to  the 
main  rivers.  Upon  another  page  of  this  issue  is  an  interesting  description  of 
the  work  now  in  progress  to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  invited. 


Bank  of  Hydraulic  Mine  Showing  Great  Depth  of  Excavation. 


Barrier  No.  i,  Ready  to  Turn  Yuba  River  Over  the  Dam. 


Barrier  No.  i  Completed;  Yuba  River  Flowing  Over  It. 
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The  Week. 


The  State  Fair  is  on  at  Sacramento  this  week  and 
the  directors  rejoice  in  ample  interest  and  patron- 
age. The  attractions  are  many  and  the  combination 
with  the  Native  Sons  and  Native  Daughters  proves  a 
strong  one.  If  we  can  get  the  younger  race  of  Cali- 
fornians  generally  behind  the  State  Fair,  it  is  fair  to 
expect  a  renewal  of  the  old-time  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm which  ruled  when  the  now  passing  generation 
was  itself  young  and  courageous  and  venturesome. 
Like  all  other  enterprises,  the  State  Fair  must 
re-form  itself  upon  an  up-to-date  basis,  and  there  is 
now  so  much  life  and  business  in  our  agriculture  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  difficulty  in  advancing  this  ex- 
ponent of  it.  It  is  well,  therefore,  not  alone  for  the 
present,  but  for  the  future,  that  this  year's  fair  will 
make  a  good  financial  record  and  thus  take  the  first 
step  toward  greater  development  and  popularity  in 
the  future.  The  results  of  the  competition  in  agri- 
cultural lines  we  shall  have  in  a  later  issue. 

Wheat  on  spot  is  steady,  although  offerings  are 
large  and  values  are  expected  to  hold  for  a  time. 
Futures  are  less  confident  and  there  seems  reason 
for  this  until  the  features  of  coming  supply  are  a  lit- 
tle more  definitely  disclosed.  Fine  feed  ■  barley  is 
strong  and  active  with  scant  supplies.  Futures  are 
also  quite  steady.  Black  oats  are  scarce  and  sought 
for  and  other  kinds  are  also  in  demand.  Good  rye  is 
now  in  and  selling  well.  Bayo  beans  are  cleaned  up 
and  other  kinds  in  request.  Limas  are,  however, 
weaker.  Bran  is  higher  and  middlings  firm.  Hay 
receipts  are  increased  again  and  much  more  ex- 
pected. Meats  are  going  well  at  an  advance,  except 
hogs,  which  are  weaker.  Butter  is  higher  for  fancy 
creamery,  while  stored  butter  is  weakened  by  the 
amounts  coming  out.  Cheese  is  doing  a  little  better. 
Eggs  are  in  good  call  for  fancy  fresh  and  lower 
grades  less  active.  Poultry  supplies  are  reduced  by 
holidays  this  week  and  prices  are  well  maintained. 
Potatoes  continue  to  improve,  but  onions  are  weaker. 
Valencia  oranges  are  scarce  and  firm;  pomelos 
are  higher.  Lemons  also  do  well,  though  limes  are 
easier.  Tree  fruits  are  a  little  off  this  week  except 
apples  and  pears,  and  berries  also  have  taken  a 
higher  range.  Dried  fruits  have  receded  a  little,  but 
prunes  are  strong  and  the  outlook  for  the  new  crop 
good  as  to  price.  Raisins  are  looking  up  and  a  high 
range  of  Association  prices  is  expected.  Almonds 
are  waiting  until  a  price  is  fixed  and  walnuts  are 
expected  to  bring  good  prices.  Honey  is  still  un- 
changed, though  supplies  are  accumulating.  Hops 


are  still  in  doubt,  with  a  strong  bear  pressure  on  re- 
ports of  the  European  crop,  and  wool  is  very  quiet, 
because  supplies  now  arriving  are  held  above  buyers' 

views. 

Speaking  of  hops,  it  seems  as  though  the  move- 
ment toward  an  effective  combination  of  growers  was 
taking  definite  form.  The  Sacramento  and  Yolo 
growers  are  getting  together,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  strong  local  units  may  be  the  best  material  to 
make  a  general  association  of  when  the  time  comes. 
The  plan  of  this  two-county  combine  is  given  in  the 
Sacramento  Union  in  this  way: 

It  is  not  to  be  a  stock  company,  and  each  producer 
is  to  handle  his  own  product,  but  the  association  is  to 
open  a  central  office  where  buyers  may  contract  for 
part  or  all  of  the  output  of  the  hop  ranches  repre- 
sented in  the  organization,  the  prices  to  be  regulated 
by  the  quality  of  the  individual  offerings.  The  main 
object  is  announced  to  be  the  placing  of  the  hops  of 
the  region  upon  the  market  in  such  a  way  that  buyers 
may  not  be  able  to  "play  one  grower  against  an- 
other," and  thus  grind  down  the  price  below  the  valid 
valuations  in  the  general  market.  The  idea  is  to  deal 
directly  with  consumers  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
exclusion  of  brokers,  where  that  can  be  done,  and  in 
this  way  to  get  a  fair  price  for  hops  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  consumers  from  the  efforts  of  those  who 
would  seek  to  corner  the  market. 

It  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  do  that  much,  and  that 
much  may  be  very  effective.  It  is  the  plan  upon 
which  the  New  York  dairy  boards  of  trade  began, 
and  others  in  Elgin  and  other  points  were  modeled 
after  them.  There  are  things  in  the  local  hop  trade 
which  need  just  such  an  organization,  and  its  pro- 
tective features  may  be  very  valuable.  It  is  usually 
easier  to  do  this  than  to  attempt  to  concentrate— 
and  there  is  less  risk  in  it.  It  assures  the  receipt  of 
correct  market  value,  and  growers  certainly  ought 
to  work  together  successfully  that  far. 

The  machinery  for  the  improvement  of  the  great 
central  rivers,  and  of  the  adjacent  lands,  is  getting 
into  place.  The  last  Legislature  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  Board  of  Drainage  Commissioners,  to  be 
elected  in  the  several  districts,  and  choice  has  been 
made  in  several  counties  as  follows.  The  commission 
will  consist  of  nine  members:  Two  from  Sacramento 
county,  one  from  San  Joaquin,  one  from  Solano,  one 
from  Yolo,  one  from  Colusa,  one  from  Sut- 
ter, one  from  Yuba  and  Placer,  jointly,  and 
one  from  the  counties  of  Glenn  and  Butte.  The 
Board  shall  have  an  office  in  Sacramento  and  shall 
elect  a  chairman,  who  shall  have  great  power  and 
receive  a  salary  of  $6000  a  year.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Board  to  employ  competent  engineers,  mark- 
out  a  scheme  for  the  reclamation  and  drainage  for 
the  million  and  more  acres  of  swamp  land  along  the 
Sacramento  river,  and  have  power  to  levee  taxes 
upon  the  lands  in  the  district  for  reclamation  work, 
which  will  include  a  rectification  of  the  river  chan- 
nel and  the  levees  along  the  stream.  We  shall  soon 
have  the  full  membership  of  the  Board  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  its  work.  It  will  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  central  part  of  the 
State.   

Bartlett  pears  and  lemons  are  the  overland  sellers 
this  week.  A  straight  carload  of  Bartlett  pears, 
from  Medford,  Oregon,  containing  333  boxes  No.  1 
Bartletts  and  151  boxes  of  No.  2  Bartletts,  sold  for 
$2084,  the  average  for  all  grades,  including 
the  No.  1  and  No.  2,  being  $4.30  per  box.  A 
carload  of  lemons  from  Los  Angeles  county  contain- 
ing choice  and  standard  lemons,  all  grades,  averaged 
$6.50  per  box,  and  total  for  the  car  $2489.  This  is  a 
phenomenal  sale,  considering  the  fact  that  the  lemons 
were  only  choice  and  standards.  Evidently  the  fruit 
business  is  not  dead  yet. 

A  reader  from  far  away  in  Florida  takes  the 
trouble  to  write  us  that  the  trouble  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  which  we  alluded  in  the 
Pacific  Rdral  Press  of  August  5  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  over  70  years  of 
age.  He  says  all  employers  of  labor  cut  out  em- 
ployes when  they  are  35  years  of  age,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  not  to  be  kept  full  of  old  heads  easily 
worked  by  designing  people.  This  discovery  is 
worthy  of  its  origin.  It  discounts  the  Baltimorean 
doctor  who  advises  chloroforming  at  40.  Evidently 
Ponce  de  Leon  left  his  footprints  in  Florida  and  our 
correspondent  has  fallen  into  one  of  them. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Moving  Large  Palms. 

To  the  Editor  : — Please  give  me  the  information 
in  regard  to  moving  palm  trees.  I  have  two  large 
palms  twenty-five  years  old — one  is  a  Yucca,  the  other 
a  fan  palm,  that  I  wish  to  move  in  mv  yard  about  20 
feet.  Can  it  be  done  successfully  ? — Enquirer,  Oak- 
land. 

Palm  trees  are  easy  to  transplant  even  when  they 
get  considerable  size,  because  of  the  numerous  rope- 
like roots  which  they  make.  Palms  much  larger  than 
yours  have  been  moved  considerable  distances,  as,  for 
example,  two  palms  which  were  moved  from  San 
Jose  to  Menlo  Park  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
which  have  grown  thriftily  since  that  time,  were  per- 
haps fifty  years  old  at  the  time  of  moving.  The  way 
to  move  large  palms  is  to  lay  off  a  circle  about  2  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  trees  and  trench  around  outside 
of  that  line,  removing  plenty  of  earth  so  that  a  man 
can  work  handily  without  destroying  the  inner  circle. 
Cut  off  cleanly  all  roots  encountered  and  dig  down  to 
a  depth  of  about  2  feet  or  farther  if  many  roots  seem 
to  be  running  deeper  than  that.  Then  cut  under  the 
ball  with  sharp  spades  all  around  until  you  have 
reached  pretty  near  to  the  center.  The  ball  can  then 
usually  be  tilted  a  little  and  cut  under  completely  so 
as  to  sever  all  roots.  Then  there  are  two  ways  for 
handling  this  heavy  mass  of  earth;  one  is  to  slide  un- 
der pieces  of  plank  the  length  of  the  ball  and  nail  to 
them  side  pieces,  making  a  sort  of  a  box,  and  by  slid- 
ing chains  underneath  and  using  a  strong  derrick 
with  hoisting  pulleys,  the  mass  can  be  lifted  out  of 
the  hole  upon  a  truck  and  then  transported  any  dis- 
tance. Where  large  palms  are  to  be  moved  only  a 
short  distance  and  the  soil  is  easily  handled,  it  is 
easier  to  dig  a  trench  of  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
ball  from  the  point  where  the  tree  stands  to  the  point 
where  it  is  to  be  newly  established;  then,  after  the 
ball  is  cut  free,  tilt  it  sufficient  to  push  under  a  sort 
of  sled  made  of  plank,  something  like  the  old-fash- 
ioned stone  boat.  The  ball  is  then  tilted  so  as  to 
throw  the  weight  wholly  onto  the  stone  boat,  horses 
are  hitched  and  the  palm  is  hauled  along  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  to  the  new  place.  This  method  avoids 
lifting  and  lowering  the  mass,  both  operations  requir- 
ing considerable  power  and  increasing  the  danger  of 
cracking  the  ball.  An  old  palm  has  so  many  rope- 
like roots  that  it  usually  holds  the  mass  together.  It 
is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  undertake  this,  because 
evaporation  is  less  and  the  rainy  season  coming  on. 


Alfalfa  in  Orchards. 

To  the  Editor: — I  notice  on  page  165  of  the  third 
edition  of  "California  Fruits"  that  you  mention  the 
probable  use  that  may  be  made  of  alfalfa  as  a  cover 
crop  for  orchards.  I  should  like  very  much  to  know 
if  there  has  been  any  further  development  in  the  use 
of  this  crop  in  orchard  management,  and  what  the 
results  have  been.  I  have  thought  for  some  time 
that  we  might  use  this  crop  to  good  advantage,  and 
have  even  advocated  its  use  a  little.  I  never  noticed 
what  you  had  to  say  about  it  until  to-day. — Reader, 
Colorado. 

Although  we  have  intended  to  look  into  the  use  of 
alfalfa  as  a  cover  crop  for  orchards  ever  since  the 
preparation  of  the  third  edition  of  "California 
Fruits,"  to  which  you  allude,  we  have  never  accom- 
plished it.  For  that  reason  we  cannot  state  exactly 
what  the  present  developments  are.  Two  localities 
have  announced  success  with  that  recourse  to  alfalfa, 
one  in  Kings  county,  around  the  town  of  Hanford, 
the  other  in  Modoc  county,  near  Alturas.  These  are 
both  localities  in  which  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
water  available  for  irrigation,  and,  of  course,  that  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  method,  because  noth- 
ing but  ample  irrigation  can  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the 
alfalfa  plant  and  prevent  it  from  robbing  the 
trees  of  moisture.  There  were  recently  a  number  of 
fruit  growers  around  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  who  advocated 
the  growing  of  alfalfa  because  its  shade  of  the  ground 
during  the  summer  time  reduced  the  soil  tempera- 
ture and  prevented  sunburn  by  reflected  heat.  Their 
method  was  not  to  feed  the  alfalfa,  nor  to  take  away 
any  hay,  but  simply  to  cut  the  plant  and  allow  it  to 
desiccate  in  the  hopes  of  turning  its  contents  to  the 
soil  in  that  way.  We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not 
definite  statement  of  results  of  such  practice  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
reader  who  has  tried  alfalfa  among  orchard  trees 
and  reached  conclusions  about  its  desirability. 


September  9,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Willow  Sprouts — Watermelon  Disease. 

To  the  Editor: — I  thank  you  for  your  suggestions 
in  reference  to  killing  willows  and  tomato  and  water- 
melon blight.  You  say  if  you  cut  willows  and  other 
trees  at  the  height  of  their  activity  in  immediate 
summer  you  can  often  kill  them  outright.  Can  you 
give  me  any  idea  or  sign  that  I  can  go  by  so  I  may 
know  when  is  just  the  right  time  to  cut  them  down  ? 
I  have  already  cut  a  portion  down,  one  year  about 
the  2nd  of  July,  another  year  I  cut  about  the  1st  of 
August,  but  I  missed  it  each  year. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  tomatoes  and  water- 
melons. I  send  a  small  green  fly  with  black  head; 
there  are  many  on  my  vines  and  I  would  like  to  know 
if  they  suck  the  juice  or  eat  the  foliage.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  they  have  something  to  do  with  the 
vines  turning  brown.  The  vines  don't  act  like  they 
do  with  the  melon  wilt,  where  one-half  of  a  vine  will 
die,  or  perhaps  a  few  runners,  or  may  be  the  whole 
vine.  I  have  had  them  die  in  a  night.  But  these 
will  turn  brown  and  then  a  new  growth  will  come  on 
and  bear  lots  of  nice  melons.  Now  the  tomato  vine 
when  it  is  diseased  dies  and  that  is  the  last  of  it. 
This  year  I  put  out  my  watermelons  and  tomatoes  on 
new  land,  and  the  blight  on  my  tomatoes  is  greater 
than  those  I  have  put  out  on  land  where  I  have 
grown  them  for  years.  But  my  neighbor  has  a 
patch  of  tomatoes  about  200  feet  away  that  are 
badly  blighted;  it  may  be  they  have  something  to  do 
with  mine  being  blighted. 

I  send  you  a  leaf  or  two  of  my  melon  vines  so  you 
can  tell  me  if  it  is  caused  by  the  green  fly  or  some 
other  insect.  I  noticed  a  good  number  of  striped 
bugs,  the  same  as  are  on  the  squash  and  mushmelon 
vines;  they  have  been  working  on  the  vines  very 
much.  Of  course  I  may  be  too  late  to  remedy  it  this 
year,  but  would  like  to  know  how  to  prevent  it  an- 
other year. — Grower,  Monterey  county. 

In  our  answer  in  the  issue  of  August  19  to  your 
previous  letter  we  did  not  know  that  you  understood 
so  fully  the  subjects  about  which  you  wrote.  From 
your  experience  one  would  have  to  judge  that  wil- 
lows are  rather  an  exception  to  the  rule  about  mid- 
summer cutting,  for  certainly  during  the  month  of 
July  is  the  time  when  the  cutting  would  seem  to  be 
most  effective.  The  time  which  is  generally  pre- 
scribed is  just  when  the  first  growth  for  the  season 
has  been  finished;  that  is,  the  new  shoots  stop  in 
their  extension  and  the  buds  begin  to  form  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves;  that  is  the  time  at  which  cutting 
is  believed  to  be  most  dangerous  to  a  deciduous  tree, 
but  there  are  some  trees  so  hardy  that  they  seem  to 
be  able  to  stand  this  setback  without  fatal  results. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  tell  you  more  about  it. 

As  to  the  behavior  of  tomatoes  and  watermelons,  it 
does  not  seem  as  though  the  insect,  which  you  men- 
tion but  which  we  cannot  find  in  the  samples  sent, 
could  cause  the  injury,  but  it  must  be  rather  due  to  a 
fungus,  which,  however,  may  be  distributed  by  in- 
sects. We  should  experiment  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  making  the  application  just  before  the  time 
when  the  disease  generally  appears,  or  as  soon  as 
you  see  first  signs  of  it.  This  treatment  ought  to 
c  heck  its  progress. 

Sweet  Clover. 

To  the  Editor: — Under  another  wrapper  I  send 
you  to-day  a  plant  the  name  of  which  I  would  like  to 
know.  Please  also  state,  if  you  know,  where  in  this 
State  it  grows.  When  growing  it  can  not  be  told 
from  alfalfa  by  its  looks,  though  it  grows  more  lux- 
uriantly.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  is  very  bitter 
to  the  taste.  Is  it  worthless  and  can  it  be  eradicated? 
— Farmer,  Crows  Landing. 

The  plant  is  sometimes  called  sweet  clover,  some- 
times sour  clover.  It  is  known  to  seedsmen  as  Bok- 
hara clover  and  its  botanical  name  is  Melilotus  alba. 
It  is  a  pestiferous  weed  in  alfalfa  fields  and,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  hard  to  find  alfalfa  seed  that  does  not 
also  contain  this  seed.  It  is  not  acceptable  to  stock 
on  account  of  its  bitter  taste  and  rank  odor,  the  lat- 
ter being  communicative  to  the  hay  in  which  the 
plant  is  found,  also  to  grain  when  it  grows  in  wheat 
fields.  It  is  of  some  account  for  bee  pasturage  and 
is  also  commended  as  a  winter-growing  leguminous 
plant  for  plowing  under.  It  can  be  eradicated  by 
pulling,  or  by  continuous  cutting,  which  prevents 
spreading  of  the  seed. 

Onion  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  give  me  your  opinion  or 
advice  as  to  the  best  time  to  plant  onion  seed,  and 
which  variety  you  think  most  profitable  and  success- 
ful in  this  part  of  the  State.  Do  you  think  now  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  seed  for  transplanting  in  Novem- 
ber or  December  ?  What  kind  of  soil  do  onions  re- 
quire ?— Beginner,  Lake  county. 

The  details  of  onion  growing  are  fully  stated  in  our 
book  on  "California  Vegetables."     It  is  certainly 


possible  if  your  land  is  moist  enough  to  get  a  start 
from  seed  for  transplanting  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber, but  that  practice  does  not  generally  prevail. 
Although  transplanting  onions  is  undoubtedly  suc- 
cessful in  California,  the  plant  grows  so  well  from  the 
seed  that  little  transplanting  is  done.  Onions  do 
best  upon  a  medium  loam,  one  which  is  easily  culti- 
vated and  not  disposed  to  crack  or  bake  very  com- 
pact. The  variety  which  is  most  generally  grown  is 
the  Yellow  Danvers,  except  that  some  Red  Wethers- 
field  are  grown  because  they  mature  early  and  sell 
well  until  the  yellow  onions  appear.  Although  the 
onion  is  quite  hardy,  almost  everywhere  during  the 
California  winter,  there  are  places  which  are  almost 
too  frosty  and  some  places  where  the  moisture  is  so 
continuous  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
weeds  down.  Under  these  conditions  the  spring 
sowing  is  more  satisfactory. 

Commercial  Flower  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — With  a  view  of  embarking  in  the 
business  of  floriculture  I  should  like  to  have  you  send 
me  at  the  present  time  any  treatise  that  may  be 
available  for  the  purpose  required. — Amateur,  Oak- 
land. 

We  have  no  publications  bearing  on  the  business  of 
floriculture  in  California.  There  are  many  Eastern 
books,  but  they  do  not  apply  here,  nor  has  it  ever 
seemed  that  a  California  book  on  the  subject  would 
pay  the  cost  of  publication.  The  business  of  flori- 
culture must,  therefore,  be  learned  by  experience 
and  by  personal  inquiry.  One  way  to  begin  would  be 
to  ascertain  from  tha,  florists  in  San  Francisco  what 
flowers  they  would  buy  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
you  to  produce.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  the  Trum- 
pet Narcissus  is  quite  profitable,  and  some  women  in 
the  lower  part  of  Alameda  county  have  made  quite  a 
little  income  from  bulbs  of  this  sort,  but  the  demand 
is  usually  limited,  and  it  is  unwise  to  undertake  in- 
vestment in  planting  without  knowing  where  your 
market  is  to  be  and  how  much  it  will  take  at  a  profit. 
The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  violets  and  other 
flowers.  Our  observation  is  that  scores  of  people 
undertake  work  in  this  line  and  abandon  it  soon  after- 
wards because  of  the  difficulty  of  making  it  pay,  and 
most  people  have  an  exalted  idea  of  the  returns  from 
efforts  of  this  kind.  We  generally  tell  our  corre- 
spondents who  write  in  this  line  that  if  they  can  learn 
to  produce  poultry  and  eggs  they  stand  a  far  better 
chance  of  profit,  because  the  demand  for  these  arti- 
cles is  so  large  and  constant. 

Root  Rot  of  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  a  fruit  tree  whose  roots  turn  black 
and  appear  to  be  slimy  with  a  white  mold,  and  how 
to  remedy  the  same  ? — Gardener,  Marin  county. 

Your  fruit  trees  are  affected  with  root  rot,  and 
this  condition  may  come  from  several  causes.  It  is 
liable  to  occur  when  the  water  stands  too  long  in  the 
soil  during  the  rainy  season,  and  in  that  case  the 
remedy  is  underdrainage  to  prevent  standing  water. 
Rotten  root  also  occurs  when  fruit  trees  are  planted 
on  land  from  which  wild  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
removed.  In  this  case  the  agency  is  fungus,  which 
is  communicated  from  decaying  roots  to  the  living 
ones.  The  recourse  in  this  case  is  to  pull  out  the 
tree,  dig  a  large  hole,  clearing  out  all  the  rotten 
roots,  possibly  filling  the  hole  with  new  soil  and  re- 
planting at  the  proper  season.  There  is  another 
source  of  rotten  root,  and  that  is  the  growth  of  the 
mushroom  fungus,  which  sometimes  attacks  quite  old 
trees  and  destroys  them;  in  such  a  case  the  large 
hole,  clearing  out  all  decay  and  planting  in  fresh  soil, 
is  the  proper  recourse.  Sometimes  a  certain  amount 
of  lime  may  be  successfully  used  in  the  old  holes  con- 
taining the  root  fungus;  but  one  has  to  be  careful  not 
to  make  too  generous  application,  because  too  much 
lime  will  kill  even  a  young  thrifty  plant. 

Supposed  Thrips'  Injury  on  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — Under  separate  cover  I  am  send- 
ing you  some  Lovell  peaches  which  are  blemished,  as 
you  see.  Is  this  caused  by  fungus?  If  so,  is  it  liable, 
to  spread  and  become  generally  prevalent?  The 
trees  were  well  sprayed  in  the  spring  for  curl  leaf 
and  have  had  the  best  of  care  and  cultivation  during 
the  entire  season.  They  are  very  thrifty  at  the  pres- 
ent time. — Grower,  San  Jose. 

The  fruit  has  depressed  spots  or  pios  thickly  scat- 
tered over  the  surface.  They  have  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  fungous  spots,  but  if  closely  examined  no 
fungus  appears;  but  the  pit  is  seen  to  be  caused  by 


stopping  growth  at  these  points,  while  the  surround- 
ing healthy  tissue  rose  as  the  fruit-  naturally  in- 
creased in  size.  The  arrest  of  growth  at  the  spot  is 
due  to  mechanical  injury  while  the  fruit  was  small, 
and  is  believed  to  be  abrasion  of  the  skin  by  thrips. 
A  full  account  of  the  work  of  this  insect,  so  far  as 
known,  was  published  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
Aug.  12th,  page  100. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  September  4,  1905. 

Alexander  MoAdie,  Foieoast  Offlical  and  Section  Director. 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  weather  continued  during  the  week  and  the 
temperature  was  nearly  normal.  Grape  picking  and 
shipping  progressed  rapidly  and  the  weather  was  favor- 
able for  fruit  drying.  The  grape  crop  in  Sacramento 
county  is  much  below  the  average,  but  the  grapes  are  of 
good  quality.  White  Adriatic  figs  are  being  gathered 
and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  good.  Oranges  and  olives 
at  Palermo  are  developing  satisfactorily  and  give  prom- 
ise of  good  crops.  Salway  peaches  are  being  harvested. 
The  almond  crop  will  be  large.  Hop  picking  still  con- 
tinues. Beans  are  filling  well  and  the  outlook  is  good 
for  a  large  crop.  Hay  baling  is  nearly  completed,  and 
the  grain  and  hay  crops  are  mostly  secured. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  continued  in  the  interior  and 
foggy  nights  and  mornings  in  the  coast  districts.  The 
fogs  have  caused  slight  mildew  on  grapes  in  Sonoma 
county,  and  some  injury  to  hops.  Grape  picking  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly;  the  grapes  are  of  good  quality,  but  the 
yield  will  not  be  as  large  as  expected  and  in  some  sec- 
tions it  will  be  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  average. 
The  prune  crop  will  be  lighter  than  expected,  but  the 
fruit  is  of  superior  quality.  There  is  a  large  crop  of 
cling  peaches  in  San  Benito  county.  The  prospect  is 
good  for  a  heavy  crop  of  apples  in  Humboldt  and  Santa 
Cruz  counties.  Cloverdale  oranges  are  of  good  size  and 
a  large  crop  is  probable.  Hop  picking  is  in  progress;  at 
Pleasanton  the  crop  is  reported  light,  but  in  Sonoma 
county  there  will  be  a  large  yield.  The  beet  crop  in 
Livermore  valley  is  below  average.  Bean  canning  is  in 
progress  in  Lake  county.  There  will  be  a  heavy  crop  of 
beans  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  past  week. 
These  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  maturing  and 
harvesting  of  all  crops.  The  peach  crop  is  mostly  dis- 
posed of  and  averaged  from  fair  to  good.  Almond  har- 
vest is  progressing  and  the  quantity  and  quality  are  both 
good.  Prune  drying  is  progressing;  the  crop  is  light 
but  the  quality  is  good.  Olives  have  set  well  and  prom- 
ise a  good  crop.  The  grape  harvest  is  general  and  satis- 
factory progress  is  being  made.  Wineries  are  running, 
and  are  working  mostly  on  Zinfandels.  Raisin  grapes 
are  being  picked;  the  crop  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  in 
some  sections  it  is  reported  as  light.  Shipments  of  green 
and  dried  fruit  continue.  Oranges  are  making  good 
growth  and  promise  a  large  crop.  Feed  is  plentiful  and 
stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

Sontbern  California. 

Abnormally  high  temperature  prevailed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  the  maximum  reaching  100°  on  the 
29th  in  Los  Angeles  and  portions  of  San  Diego  county. 
Warm  and  clear  weather  continued  through  the  week. 
The  heat  caused  some  damage  to  beans  and  probably  in- 
jured walnuts  slightly,  but  was  beneficial  to  orchards  in 
the  killing  of  black  scale.  Brush  fires  caused  consider- 
able damage  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Monica.  Early 
grapes  are  being  harvested  and  the  crop  is  not  up  to  av- 
erage, though  of  good  quality.  Raisin  grapes  are  ripen- 
ing. Oranges  and  lemons  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
an  unusually  heavy  crop  is  probable.  The  grain  and  hay 
crops  are  nearly  all  harvested.  Bean  harvesting  has 
commenced  in  the  Santa  Maria  district;  there  will  be  a 
fair  crop.  Sugar  beets  are  yielding  an  unusually  large 
crop. 

Eureka  Summary.— Continued  cloudy  and  foggy 
weather  along  the  coast.  Interior  pastures  are  dry  and 
feed  is  getting  short.  Harvesting  is  progressing  rapidly. 
Potato  digging  will  commence  soon,  but  the  crop  will  be 
very  light. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Extremely  hot  weather 
last  week  damaged  beans,  corn  and  garden  truck  in 
some  places,  but  extent  of  injury  not  yet  known.  Warm 
weather  favored  citrus  growth. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  6,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Best  Varieties  of  Wine  Grapes  for 
California. 


By  Pilot".  F.  T.  BioLt'i'M  of  the  University  of  California  at  the  St. 
Helena  Meeting  of  the  California  Vilicultural  Club. 

The  greatest  advantage  that  California  possesses 
as  a  wine-producing  region  over  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  is  the  fact  that  the  so-called  European 
grape,  Vitis  vinifera,  grows  here  easily  and  luxuri- 
antly. This  gives  us  an  advantage  in  cheapness  of 
production.  Vinifera  varieties  yield  larger  crops 
than  the  varieties  of  any  other  species.  It  gives  us 
also  a  still  greater  advantage  in  quality.  In  spite  of 
the  great  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the 
wines  manufactured  from  varieties  derived  from  the 
wild  American  vines,  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possi 
ble,  and  probably  never  will  be,  to  give  them  the 
finer  qualities  of  flavor  and  bouquet  which  seem  the 
exclusive  possession  of  vinifera  varieties. 

In  order  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  these  advan- 
tages, it  is  essential  that  we  make  a  suitable  choice 
of  the  varieties  to  plant.  There  are  vinifera  varie- 
ties that  will  not  yield  half  the  crop  of  Concord,  and 
there  are  others  which  will  make  a  wine  farther  re- 
moved from  Chateau  Lafite  than  the  wine  of  Norton's 
Virginia. 

The  importance  of  the  question,  "What  are  the 
best  varieties  of  vinifera  to  plant  ? "  is,  therefore, 
evident,  and  the  Viticultural  Club  could  do  no  more 
important  work  than  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  problem  is  intricate  and  difficult 
and  not  to  be  solved  off-hand.  It  requires  years  of 
experience  to  tell  what  are  the  best  varieties  for  any 
locality,  and  the  solution  for  one  locality  may  be  dif 
fcrent  from  that  for  a  neighboring  one.  It  is  usually 
impossible  to  say  what  variety  or  varieties  would  be 
best  for  any  particular  vineyard,  and  even  to  give  a 
list  of  those  which  would  in  all  probability  be  good 
requires  a  great  deal  of  judgment,  founded  on  long 
experience.  The  members  of  this  club  undoubtedly 
possess  a  large  amount  of  information  derived  from 
experience  and  observation,  which,  if  brought  to 
gether,  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  industry  at 
large. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  now  to  state  what  seem  to 
me  the  conditions  of  the  problem  in  order  to  provoke 
discussion,  and  finally  to  obtain  results  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, based  on  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  practi- 
cal grape  growers,  as  to  which  are  the  most  likely 
vinifera  varieties  to  give  good  results  in  our  chief 
grape  growing  regions. 

It  is  interesting  and  generally  useful  in  dealing 
with  a  subject  like  this,  which  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  many  men  for  a  long  time,  to  consider  it  his- 
torically. 

Historical. — In  the  earliest  days  of  grape  grow- 
ing in  California  there  was  but  one  wine  grape — the 
Mission.  All  wines,  dry  and  sweet,  red  and  white, 
were  made  from  this  variety.  This  satisfied  the 
simple  tastes  of  the  padres  and  the  uncultivated 
palates  of  the  pioneers.  As  the  country  settled  and 
the  population  increased,  a  demand  for  better  wines, 
conforming  more  to  the  European  types,  arose  and 
efforts  were  made  to  introduce  European  varieties  of 
grapes. 

These  introductions  occurred  thirty  or  more  years 
ago  and  have  continued  at  intervals  ever  since.  The 
first  importation  of  importance  was  that  of  Harasthy 
of  Sonoma,  who  gave  us  the  famous  Zinfandel.  Fol- 
lowing him  in  the  late  '70s  and  early  '80s  numerous 
important  importations  were  made  from  France  and 
Germany,  the  chief  being  those  of  Crabbs  of  Napa, 
Drummond  of  Sonoma  and  Charles  Wetmore  of  Liver- 
more.  Through  the  efforts  of  these  pioneers  about 
r!00  or  more  varieties  were  introduced,  of  which  300 
or  400  were  wine  grapes.  These  wine  grapes  in- 
cluded the  chief  varieties  of  the  Rhine,  Burgundy, 
Rhone  Valley,  South  of  France,  Pyrenees,  Medoc 
and  Charentes,  in  fact  all  the  principal  wine  grapes 
of  France  and  Germany  and  a  certain  number  of 
those  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Spain. 

Later,  considerable  importations  were  made  by 
various  nurserymen  and  growers  and  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  from  Spain,  Italy  and  elsewhere. 
Varieties  by  twos  and  threes  were  brought  in  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  even  from  Western  Asia  by  im- 
migrants who  wanted  to  see  the  varieties  they  were 
used  to  growing  around  them  in  the  new  country. 

In  all  probability  not  far  from  1000  varieties  of 
Vitis  vinifera  have  been  introduced  into  California,  of 
which  number  perhaps  two-thirds  are  wine  grapes. 
It  is  no  small  task  from  this  vast  number  to  pick  out 
those  which  are  best  or  worth  keeping.  Undoubtedly 
a  large  number  have  been  eliminated  and  have  disap- 
peared from  cultivation  owing  to  defects  which  have 
shown  up  in  practice.  We  can  moreover  be  guided 
to  some-3.xtent  by  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
and  varieties  which  have  been  practically  abandoned 
in  all  other  countries  need  receive  little  attention 
from  us.  Our  investigation  may  be  profitably  con- 
fined to  not  many  more  than  a  hundred  varieties 
which  have  shown  good  qualities  in  some  part  or 
other  of  California. 

Quantity  and  Quality. — During  the  first  period 


of  importing  the  price  of  grapes  was  high,  and  the 
importers  and  experimenters  gave  little  attention  to 
anything  but  the  quality  of  their  varieties.  The 
Cabernets  of  Medoc  and  the  Pinots  of  Burgundy  were 
given  the  first  place,  because  they  produced  the 
finest  and  most  high-priced  wines  of  Europe.  Large 
quantities  of  these  and  similar  varieties  were  planted 
and  led  to  great  disappointments.  Though  most  of 
these  varieties  gave  wine  of  undoubtedly  higher 
quality  than  the  Mission,  the  growers  soon  found  the 
extra  price  received  for  the  Cabernet  grapes,  which 
was  seldom  more  than  25%,  did  not  pay  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  crop,  which  was  often  from  50% 
to  75%. 

This  resulted  in  the  almost  complete  abandonment 
of  all  regard  for  the  quality  of  wine  which  a  grape 
produced.  The  only  question  asked  was  which  va- 
riety gave  the  largest  crop  This  was  perfectly 
natural  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
grower,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  was 
good  policy  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  industry  at 
large.  At  present  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
vineyards  are  planted  with  varieties  which  are  de- 
fective in  some  respect.  They  lack  color  or  acid  or 
flavor,  and  while  with  appropriate  methods  of  wine- 
making  they  will  undoubtedly  produce  wines  superior 
to  those  of  any  varieties  derived  either  wholly  or  in 
part  from  American  species,  they  are  unsuited  to 
produce  wines  that  can  compete  with  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  European  wines  imported  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  competition  is 
the  hardest  for  us  to  meet,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  prospect  of  a  large,  per- 
manent and  profitable  trade,  for  it  has  been  abund- 
antly proved  that  with  the  right  grapes  and  the 
right  methods  California  can  produce  wines  that 
equal  those  of  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  hold  the  trade  of  the  few  millions  of  regu- 
lar wine  consumers  of  Latin  race  by  keeping  the 
price  low  enough.  But  even  in  this  case  quality  is 
not  to  be  neglected  entirely.  An  Italian  laborer 
will  not  pay  50  cents  a  gallon  for  fine  Cabernet  if  he 
can  get  drinkable  Concord  for  25  centc.  But  he 
willingly  pays  a  few  cents  a  gallon  more  for  a  good 
wine  than  for  a  poor  one,  and  any  improvement  that 
we  can  make  in  the  quality  of  our  common  wines 
without  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  production  will 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  get  and  keep  this  market. 

It  is,  however,  in  supplying  the  many  millions  who 
drink,  or  may  be  induced  to  drink,  fine  wines,  either 
regularly  or  occasionally,  that  quality  is  of  the  first 
importance.  A  very  considerable  number  of  the 
8O,00O,060  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  could  be 
trained  to  drink  a  certain  amount  of  California  wine 
if  they  could  always  depend  on  its  being  good.  The 
first  essential  in  producing  a  good  wine  is  to  have 
good  raw  material  to  work  on.  We  cannot  make  a 
table  wine  from  Mission  or  Feher  Zsagos  that  will 
satisfy  a  man  who  has  tasted  good  Medoc  or  Chablis. 

To  supply  the  market  that  simply  demands  a 
cheap  wine  of  reasonable  quality  we  are  growing 
grapes  which  are  fairly  suitable,  though  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement  even  here.  Our  Carignan, 
Zinfandel  and  Mataro  are  in  many  localities  as  suit- 
able varieties  as  we  could  find  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  interior  valleys,  especially  the  San  Joaquin,  they 
lack  color  and  character  and  can  be  much  improved 
on  by  varieties  which  will  give  equal  crops. 

For  the  market  which  demands  a  wine  of  extra 
quality  and  is  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  the 
proper  choice  of  varieties  is  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance and  requires  the  greatest  care.  While  there 
are  localities  where  Carignan  and  Zinfandel  will  give 
fine  wines,  they  are  not  numerous,  and  even  in  such 
localities  other  varieties  will  give  better  results  in 
most  cases. 

Selection  of  Cuttings. — In  this  connection  there 
is  a  most  important  question  regarding  quality  and 
quantity  which  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in 
California,  but  which  I  should  like  to  see  taken  up 
and  investigated  by  the  Club.  This  is  the  question  of 
the  selection  of  cuttings.  The  bearing  of  a  vineyard 
depends  not  only  on  the  variety  of  grape  planted,  but 
on  the  climate,  soil,  methods  of  pruning  and  cultiva- 
tion and  on  the  selection  which  is  exercised  in  taking 
the  cuttings  to  start  the  vineyard.  All  cuttings  in- 
cline to  vary  in  many  respects,  but  especially  in  this 
matter  of  bearing.  The  variation  in  this  direction  is 
very  slight  in  the  case  of  some  heavy  bearing  vari- 
eties such  as  Aramon  and  Burger,  but  even  here  it  is 
not  negligible.  With  other  varieties,  such  as  Muscat 
and  Malbec,  it  is  very  great  and  may  make  a  differ- 
ence of  100%  or  more  in  the  amount  of  the  crop. 

In  nearly  all  the  vineyards  of  Europe  care  is 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  cuttings  to  be 
used  for  propagation.  This  care  is  usually  con- 
fined to  marking  the  vines  bearing  a  large 
crop  during  the  vintage  and  taking  cuttings 
only  from  these  marked  vines,  for  propaga- 
tion. In  South  Africa  only  those  cuttings  are  used 
which  are  called  "  bearers,"  that  is,  those  made  from 
canes  which  grow  from  two-year-old  wood.  All 
suckers,  laterals  and  water  sprouts  are  rejected. 
These  measures,  almost  completely  neglected  in  Cal- 
ifornia, are  useful  in  maintaining  the  bearing  quali- 
ties of  a  variety.  But  it  is  possible  to  do  better  than 
this.  By  marking  the  vines  continuously  for  a  series 
of  years  and  then  only  using  cuttings  from  those 
vines  which  produce  good  crops  every  year,  it  is 
possible  not  only  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  a  variety 


but  to  increase  it  greatly.  The  Cabernet Sauvignon, 
which  gives  normally  under  good  conditions  only  from 
three  to  four  tons  per  acre,  is  said  to  have  been 
improved  in  this  way  in  certain  Australian  vineyards 
until  it  has  been  made  to  yield  as  much  as  nine  tons 
per  acre.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  France 
with  Malbec  and  in  California  with  Merlot  and  Tannat, 
all  varieties  which  have  a  reputation  for  giving  poor 
crops. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  we  may  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  wines  very  much  while  sacrificing  little  or 
nothing  in  quantity,  if  we  choose  grapes  which  we 
know  will  produce  good  wine  and  then  select  the  cut- 
tings with  proper  care,  to  ensure  our  having  only 
heavy  bearing  vines.  Any  vine,  therefore,  which 
produces  grapes  of  the  quality  we  want  is  worth 
experimenting  with,  in  the  attempt  to  bring  its  bear- 
ing qualities  up  to  a  practical  standard. 

Varieties  Best  at  the  Present  Time.  —  In  the 
meantime  it  is  well  to  know  what  varieties  have  given 
good  results  in  at  least  some  part  of  California,  with- 
out waiting  for  this  improvement  of  promising  varie- 
ties by  selection  I  will  give,  therefore,  a  provisional 
list  of  the  varieties  which  at  present  seem  the  most 
suited  for  planting  in  California.  This  list  is  neces- 
sarily incomplete  and  defective,  but  is  the  result  of 
personal  observation  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  and 
is  given  in  order  to  excite  criticism,  discussion  and 
the  exchange  of  views. 

In  order  to  have  some  basis  for  comparison  I  have 
taken  the  Zinfandel  as  the  most  widely  known  and 
distributed  of  our  varieties  as  representing  the  Cali- 
fornia standard  for  both  quality  and  quantity.  The 
list  of  grapes  for  dry  red  wine  contains  only  the 
names  of  varieties  which  have  given  results  superior 
to  this  standard  in  some  parts  of  the  State. 

For  dry  white  wines  there  is  no  variety  sufficiently 
preponderant  in  our  vineyards  to  serve  as  a  standard. 

For  wines  of  Port  type  the  Zinfandel  can  also  be 
taken  as  a  standard,  as  a  great  part  of  our  sweet 
red  wines  is  made  from  this  grape.  There  is,  more- 
over, no  trrape  which  we  grow  which  will  give  as 
good  results  in  all  the  necessary  characteristics  of 
crop,  color  and  quality  for  this  purpose  as  the  Zin- 
fandel. By  a  combination  of  two  or  three  varieties, 
however,  we  can  doubtless  get  very  much  better  re- 
sults in  all  these  respects. 

For  sweet  white  wines  of  sherry  or  Madeira  type 
we  have  an  abundance  of  excellent  varieties,  most  of 
which  are  equal  or  superior  in  quality  and  bearing  in 
the  sherry  districts  to  the  Mission,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  standard  for  this  purpose. 

In  making  a  list  of  this  kind  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  state  what  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
are  most  suited  to  each  variety,  for  a  variety  which 
will  do  well  on  a  northern  slope  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains  may  fail  completely  in  the  alkali  soils  of 
Tulare.  It  is  in  this  particular  of  the  adaptation  of 
varieties  to  the  varied  conditions  of  our  widely  differ- 
ing grape  growing  sections  that  the  experience  of 
the  members  of  the  club  will  be  most  valuable.  In 
this  preliminary  list  only  one  distinction  has  been 
made,  viz.,  that  between  the  coast  region  of  which 
Napa  and  Sonoma  may  be  taken  as  typical,  and  the 
great  valley  of  which  Fresno  may  be  taken  as  a 
good  example.  The  conditions  in  the  coast  region 
are  very  varied  and  the  list  of  varieties  of  that 
region  is  correspondingly  long.  The  conditions  of 
the  great  valley  are  sufficiently  uniform  to  make  it 
safe  to  conclude  that  a  variety  which  will  do  well  in 
one  part  is  likely  to  do  well  in  another. 

variktiks  RECOMMENDED  for  dry  rkd  wine. 


San  Joaquin  Valley - 
Valdepenas.* 
Lagrein.* 
St.  Macaire. 
Alicante  Bouschet. 


Coast — 
Serine.* 
Carignan.* 
Alicante  Bouschet. 
Mondeuse. 
Tannat. 
Merlot. 
Verdot. 
Malbec. 
Aramon. 
Barbera. 

varieties  recommended  for  dry  white  wine. 

Coast —  San  Joaquin  Valley — 

Palomino.*  Burger.* 
Semillon.*  Verdal. 
Sauvignon  vert.  Aramon. 
Sauvignon  blanc.  Peverella. 
Burger.  Kleinborger. 
Johannisberger. 
Clairette  blanche. 

varieties  recommended  for  sweet  wine. 


White— 
Beba.* 
Palomino.* 
Mission. 
Grenache. 
Furmint. 
Mantuo. 
Peruno. 

Mourisco  branco. 


Red— 
Mission  (lacks  color). 
Monica  (lacks  color). 
Grenache  (lacks  color). 
Mourastel  (lacks  color). 
Trousseau  (lacks  color). 
Alicante  Bouschet  (for 

color). 
Beclan  (for  color). 
Tinta  Madeira  (for  color). 

♦Most  highly  commended. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the 
experience  with  these  varieties  and  the  special  adap- 
tations of  each,  but  I  have  designated  four  red 
grapes,  Serine  and  Carignan  for  the  coast  region 
and  Valdepenas  and  Lagrein  for  the  valley  region, 
which  can  be  highly  recommended  with  little  hesita- 
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tion.  The  four  white  grapes  indicated,  Palomino 
and  Semillon  for  the  coast  region,  and  Burger,  Beba 
and  Palomino  for  the  San  Joaquin,  are  also  worthy  of 
unqualified  recommendation. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Viticultural  Club  will  communicate 
their  individual  experience  with  any  or  all  of  the 
varieties  of  grapes  in  this  list  in  order  to  improve  it 
by  additions  and  eliminations  until  we  get  a  list  that 
may  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  future  plantings. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Turkey  Growing. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  answer  to  your  recent  request 
for  experience  with  turkeys,  I  offer  the  following  as 
my  conclusions  :  Unless  one  has  an  alfalfa  or  clover 
range,  large  or  small,  they  should  not  attempt  to 
raise  a  great  number  of  turkeys.  The  first  invest- 
ment should  be  a  woven  wire  fence  about  the  entire 
yards  and  range.  The  fence  should  be  about  4  feet 
in  height,  placed  close  to  the  ground,  and  if  the 
range  is  fairly  large,  say  several  acres,  turkeys 
show  no  inclination  to  fly  over.  The  wire  is  not  very 
costly  when  purchased  in  large  quantities. 

The  second  investment  is  coops.  Mine  are  6x3 
feet,  2J  feet  high,  with  1-inch  wire  mesh  about  the 
sides  and  2-inch  mesh  over  the  top.  An  upright 
opening  at  one  end  allows  the  turkeys  to  go  in  and 
out,  and  this  opening  may  be  closed  by  a  shake,  or  in 
rainy  weather,  a  small  enclosed  "lean-to"  coop  may 
be  placed  against  it,  openings  together. 

Hatching. — Turkey  eggs  hatch  well  in  an  incuba- 
tor, but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  the  turkeys  to 
maturity.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  regulate  the  heat 
properly  for  brooding  them,  and  when  once  stunted 
they  usually  fail  to  mature  well.  Chicken  hens  hatch 
them  very  well,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  care  for 
the  poults,  as  they  are  too  nervous  and  cover  too 
much  territory  in  a  day,  thus  tiring  the  little  fellows. 

A  turkey  hen  will  lay  from  twelve  to  twenty  eggs 
the  first  laying  and  wili  then  wish  to  set.  She  will 
cover  fifteen  eggs  very  well,  and  they  will  hatch  in 
four  weeks.  Some  people  remove  the  poults  as  fast  as 
they  hatch.  That  is  probably  a  good  plan.  My  prac- 
tice has  been  not  to  disturb  the  hen  until  the  hatch  is 
completed,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
empty  shells  help  to  keep  the  poults  from  being 
crushed. 

When  the  hatch  is  completed,  I  dust  the  turkey 
hens  thoroughly  with  buhach  (this  should  also  be  done 
three  times  while  she  is  setting)  and  place  her  with 
the  poults  in  a  coop  which  has  been  previously  car- 
ried out  on  the  alfalfa.  The  next  day,  and  each  day 
or  so  thereafter,  I  drag  the  coop  onto  a  fresh  patch  of 
alfalfa.  That  is  all  the  trouble  there  is  in  cleaning 
and  changing  the  coops.  The  turkeys  should  not  be 
allowed  out  of  the  coops  for  four  days.  If  the 
weather  is  damp,  some  sacks  or  a  canvas  should  be 
thrown  over  the  wire  coop  and  the  lean-to  coop  used, 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  keep  them  too  warm, 
as  they  are  then  very  liable  to  catch  cold.  They 
should  be  dusted  once  a  week  for  three  or  four  weeks 
with  the  insect  powder.  This  will  keep  them  free 
from  vermin. 

Feeding. — Don't  overfeed  !  Right  here  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  "half-starved"  turkey  will  grow  to  be 
the  largest  and  fatten  the  best  for  the  Thanksgiving 
trade.  The  first  feed  should  be  given  them  twenty- 
four  hours  after  hatching,  and  should  consist  of  dry 
curd,  a  little  black  pepper  and  finely  crushed  egg 
shell,  mixed.  Feed  twice  a  day,  very  little  at  a  time. 
They  should  have  plenty  of  grit  and  fresh  water. 
After  the  first  feed  of  curd,  my  turkeys  get  nothing 
but  bran  and  sweet  milk,  mixed  to  a  dry  crumb  (not 
sloppy),  with  a  little  black  pepper  added  about  once 
a  week,  and  an  occasional  feed  of  curd.  On  my  mix- 
ing table  I  keep  a  two-quart  jar  full  of  lime  water, 
made  from  about  one  pint  of  unslacked  lime,  balance 
water.  I  pour  about  a  pint  or  two  of  this  lime  water 
into  a  bucket  of  water  and  refill  the  jar  with  fresh 
water.  I  give  the  turkeys  this  lime  water  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

When  feeding  the  little  turkeys,  if  they  fail  to 
"squeal"  and  devour  the  food  greedily,  miss  feeding 
them  one  meal.  They  should  always  be  hungry  and 
free  from  vermin,  and  there  will  be  no  sickness  to 
contend  with.  When  two  months  old  I  feed  but  once 
a  day,  in  the  evening. 

The  hen  will  try  to  hide  out  with  her  turkeys  the 
first  few  nights,  but  after  that  they  will  go  to  their 
own  coops  at  night,  and  they  should  be  shut  in  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  early  morning  dew.  They 
should  be  taught  gradually  to  eat  rolled  barley,  and 
their  food  should  never  be  changed  suddenly.  I  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  feed  them  chopped 
onion,  hard  boiled  egg,  bread  crumbs,  etc.,  and  they 
should  never  be  given  red  pepper  nor  corn  in  any 
form  until  they  are  about  grown.  When  fed  the  bran 
and  sweet  milk  they  will  be  as  plump  as  partridges 
when  ten  days  old,  as  the  milk  is  everything  to  them 
and  the  lime  assists  in  making  feathers.  Without 
the  lime  they  will  droop  and  often  die  when  getting 
their  third  feathers.    Should  they  refuse  to  eat  at 


this  time  they  must  be  caught  and  fed  some  grit 
(crushed  crockery  is  best),  and  wheat  or  barley,  with 
lime  water  to  drink.  A  wagon  load  of  gravel  costs 
but  little,  and  placed  in  one  pile  where  they  may  have 
free  access  to  it  will  furnish  grit  for  250  turkeys  for 
a  seasou.  They  should  never  be  fed  soured  or  fer- 
mented food. 

When  the  turkeys  are  well  feathered  and  about  as 
large  as  a  small  hen  they  should  have  a  final  dusting 
with  insect  powder,  and  driven  with  their  mother  to 
roost.  They  will  range  in  the  alfalfa  in  the  early 
morning,  coming  in  about  9  o'clock  for  grit,  water 
and  a  rest  in  the  shade.  They  should  be  fed  a  little 
rolled  barley  regularly  at  night,  and  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  be  taught  to  eat  whole  corn,  also 
beans  and  pumpkin  cooked  together.  This  is  the 
best  of  fattening  food. 

I  am  aware  that  my  method  is  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance with  the  usual  advice,  but  will  say  I  have  lost  no 
turkeys  from  sickness  this  year,  and  my  turkeys  are 
larger  for  their  age  than  any  I  have  seen  so  far  this 
season.  By  following  a  plan  similar  to  the  above  one 
person  can  attend  to  about  500  turkeys. 

Fullerton,  Cal.  Mrs  N.  Frank  Morse. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


Shade  Trees  in  Southern  California. 


Supplementary  to  the  interesting  essay  on  shade 
trees  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Jepson  of  the  University  of  Call 
fornia,  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  is  an  outline 
of  an  address  by  Mr.  Ernest  Braunton,  secretary  of 
the  Southern  California  Floricultural  Society,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Progressive  League  of  South 
Pasadena,  as  reported  by  the  Star.  Mr.  Braunton 
spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  ornamenting  streets  and 
highways,  and  the  alignment  of  these  thoroughfares 
with  appropriate  shade  trees  upon  a  general  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  ornamental  purposes,  the  utility 
of  the  trees  was  pointed  out.  The  speaker  alluded 
to  the  aesthetic  effects  and  also  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  trees  give  off  moisture,  moderating  the  in- 
tense summer  heat.  Mr.  Braunton  urged  the  neces 
sity  of  uniformity  and  system.  In  reference  to  this 
important  matter  he  said: 

Most  communities  are  planted  with  several  sorts  of 
trees  to  each  block,  of  every  conceivable  size,  color, 
form  and  degree  of  desirability.  Such  planting  looks 
as  irrational  as  an  orchard  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees 
hopelessly  mixed.  Oranges,  peaches,  walnuts,  per- 
simmons, olives  and  pomegranates — no  order,  looking 
much  as  though  the  different  seeds  had  been  scat- 
tered by  hand,  except  they  are  planted  in  rows. 
Prof.  Waugh,  in  his  work  of  landscape  gardening, 
says  such  street  planting  reminds  him  of  nine  mon- 
strously different  buttons  in  a  row  down  the  front  of 
a  Prince  Albert  coat. 

William  S.  Lyon,  in  his  "Gardening  in  California," 
says:  "There  is  one  feature  in  the  planting  of  street 
trees  that  calls  for  special  mention.  This  is  the  rep 
rehensible  practice  of  planting  a  jumble  of  sorts  upon 
the  same  block.  Not  only  is  the  effect  as  a  whole 
bad,  but  the  individual  beauty  of  each  is  lost  in  the 
kaleidoscopic  shifting  of  form  and  color,  that  only 
serves  to  confuse  and  bewilder  the  passerby." 

Little  can  be  done  toward  uniform  planting  with- 
out zealous  and  well  directed  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  all  interested.  There  must  be  unity  and  in- 
telligence of  plan  and  the  work  should  be  carried  on 
by  farmers'  clubs  and  improvement  associations, 
those  necessary  organizations  which  do  not  presume 
to  tell  the  community  how  it  should  spend  its  money, 
but  only  how  it  may  get,  with  efficiency,  the  greatest 
amount  of  sightliness  for  its  money.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  a  plan  be  outlined  on  which 
people  of  diverse  tastes  and  interests  can  either 
agree  or  effect  a  compromise.  It  will  not  be  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  tree  upon  which  all  will  agree,  for  the 
vast  majority  of  people  desire  above  all  things  that 
their  neighborhood  should  be  attractive,  and  will 
yield  somewhat  in  their  opinion  in  order  to  obtain 
desirable  results.  We  must  learn  to  sacrifice  some 
things  in  order  to  get  others  of  different  tastes  to 
co-operate  with  us.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  after  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  different 
trees,  to  put  the  selection  of  one  or  each  street  to  a 
vote  and  let  the  majority  rule,  not  forgetting  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  general  public 
more  than  the  individual. 

Preparation. — One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made 
is  the  lack  of  preparation.  All  holes  for  trees,  no 
matter  in  what  soil  or  what  the  size  of  the  tree, 
should  be  dug  from  3  to  4  feet  deep  and  of  the  same 
diameter.  Fill  this  hole  with  the  best  soil  to  be  had, 
putting  the  very  best  at  the  bottom,  below  the  roots. 
The  trees,  finding  better  food  below  than  above,  will 
develop  a  deep  root  system,  and  you  will  not  then 
find  so  many  dying  trees  nor  so  many  heaved  and 
broken  sidewalks. 

In  choosing  your  stock  get  free-rooted  and  vigor- 
ous trees,  not  stuuted  ones.  Better  plant  a  thrifty 
one  6  inches  high,  than  one  as  many  feet  whose  roots 
have  been  confined  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  p^t  or 
can. 

What  to  Plant.— As  a  rule,  too  many  trees  to 
each  lot  are  planted.  Three  trees  on  a  50-foot  lot 
are  plenty  and  the  center  one  should  be  taken  out 


after  a  few  years.  The  points  to  be  considered  in 
the  choice  of  a  tree  are  about  six  in  number,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  General  appearance;  (2)  drought  resist- 
ance; (3)  cleanliness;  (4)  amount  of  care;  (5)  rapidity 
of  growth;  (6)  root  system. 

In  some  places  it  is  desirable  to  have  deciduous 
trees  and  the  argument  in  their  favor  consists  of  the 
fact  that  they  allow  a  maximum  of  sunshine  in  winter 
and  give  a  maximum  of  shade  during  the  summer. 
But  in  California  we  can  always  get  plenty  of  sun- 
shine, and  unless  the  location  is  such  that  too  much 
mud  or  dampness  will  be  produced,  I  prefer  ever- 
greens. 

When  all  nature  is  gay  and  every  one  has  cause  to 
rejoice;  when  the  hills  and  vales  are  covered  with 
wild  flowers  and  the  air  is  laden  with  perfume  from 
the  orange  groves;  while  the  palm  and  banana  are 
unfolding  their  wondrous  leaf  growths,  we  are  rudely 
awakened  from  our  pleasant  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  by  the  sight  of  the  cheerless,  leaf- 
less deciduous  tree,  forbidding,  inhospitable,  the  very 
picture  of  desolation,  totally  at  variance  with  the 
beauty  everywhere  expanding. 

On  a  warm  sunny  day  in  winter,  when  we  look  forth 
on  waving  fields  of  grain,  or  citrus  groves  weighed 
down  with  fruit,  a  leafless  tree  looks  to  me  nearly  as 
much  out  of  place  as  would  a  banana  grove  in  Minne- 
sota or  the  Dakotas. 

The  word  evergreen  is  not  meant  to  cover  conifers 
or  cone-bearing  trees  alone,  as  the  word  is  used  in 
the  East,  but  just  what  Webster  says  it  means — any 
tree  which  retains  its  leaves  throughout  the  year. 
Conifera,  by  the  way,  are  unfitted  for  roadside  plant- 
ing, except  on  avenues  of  unusual  width  where  20  to 
30  feet  may  be  allowed  for  them,  either  along  each 
side  or  through  the  center.  Allow  me  to  quote  on 
this  subject  from  "Gardening  in  California."  The 
author  says:  "Conifers  are  frequently  used  for 
street  planting,  but  as  language  is  not  strong  enough 
to  condemn  the  impropriety  of  their  use  for  street 
purposes  no  further  attention  is  accorded  them 
here." 

Public  convenience  demands  the  removal  of  all 
lower  branches  for  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet  of  trees 
that  align  a  sidewalk  or  public  highway.  As  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  most  conifers  depends  entirely 
upon  the  integrity  of  their  lower  limbs,  the  improprU 
ety  of  planting  any  tree  subject  to  these  requirements 
becomes  apparent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
cone  bearers  and  many  others  upon  private  premises. 
Trees  of  pyramidal  growth  should  be  allowed  the 
whole  of  their  natural  support. 

List  of  Trees.— For  wide  thoroughfares,  to  those 
who  wish  deciduous  trees,  are  recommended  the  Span- 
ish chestnut,  one  of  the  grandest  shade  trees  known; 
for  a  medium  tree,  the  pecan;  for  a  still  smaller 
growth,  the  Texas  umbrella.  Another  first-class 
deciduous  tree  of  medium  size  is  the  oriental  plane 
(Platanus  orientalis). 

In  the  list  of  evergreens,  our  native  live  oak  (Quer- 
cus  agrifolia)  easily  stands  first— so  beautiful  and  so 
perfectly  at  home  that  no  argument  is  needed  to 
place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list.  I  have  never  before 
placed  this  tree  at  the  head,  because  it  has  been 
impossible  to  procure  it  in  the  nursery  trade,  but 
last  week  a  nurseryman  wrote  me  that  he  had  1500 
fine  trees,  and  I  know  of  others  who  have  large  num- 
bers started.  This  tree  is  supposedly  of  slow  growth, 
but  in  good  soil  and  with  a  good  supply  of  water  for 
the  first  few  years,  it  will  keep  pace  with  the  average 
tree.  The  oaks  should  not  be  placed  too  close 
together,  40  feet  being  near  enough  for  country 
roads,  and  in  case  of  50-foot  lots,  one  every  50  feet, 
at  the  dividing  line  between  the  lots,  and  some 
smaller  growing  tree  between.  The  latter  could  in 
after  years  be  cut  out.  A  good  plan  would  be  to 
plant  between  the  oaks  two  fine  flowering  shrubs, 
even  though  they  were  deciduous,  as  the  crepe 
myrtle.  These  could  later  be  moved  to  the  yard. 
I  have  been  told  there  is  a  State  law  preventing  the 
removal  of  any  such  tree,  which  would  defeat  such  a 
plan.  If  such  a  law  exists  it  should  be  amended,  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  rational  treatment  of  our  streets. 

Next  to  the  oak,  in  my  estimation,  stands  the  Vic- 
torian bottle  tree  (Stercu'ia  diversifolia).  It  is  one 
of  the  cleanest  of  trees,  of  a  bright,  pleasing  shade 
of  green,  the  trunk  is  straight  and  mast  like,  the 
branches  are  not  far  reaching  and  therefore  not  liable 
to  injury  by  wind,  and  needs  little  if  any  pruning;  it 
is  a  fast  grower  when  well  supplied  with  water,  yet 
noted  for  its  drought-resisting  qualities.  Its  general 
outline  is  well-nigh  perfect,  its  carriage  graceful;  it 
does  not  grow  so  thick  as  to  harbor  dead  leaves  and 
rubbish,  yet  enough  to  cast  all  needed  shade;  seldom 
does  one  make  abnormal  growth,  and  it  will  not 
injure  the  sidewalk  by  upheaval. 

The  third  best  tree  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
acacia  family,  though  it  is  doubtful  which  one  of  sev- 
eral species  should  be  used.  The  most  common  one 
is  perhaps  the  "blackwood"  (A.  melanoxion).  In 
some  localities  we  find  grand  street  trees  in  acacias, 
decurrens,  mollissima,  or  Retinodes  floribunda.  The 
latter  at  the  age  of  ten  years  is  the  finest  of  the 
genus. 

The  carob  or  St.  John's  Bread  is  a  tree  that  is 
bound  to  be  extensively  used  in  the  future.  It  is  a 
very  fast  grower  and  its  drought- resisting  qualities 
are  of  the  first  order. 

Grevillea  robusta  is  a  good  tree  for  dry  localities 
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in  the  country,  but  for  use  in  cities  or  towns  it  is  too 
dirty.  It  should  be  pruned  at  least  every  other  year 
for  six  or  eight  years,  for  the  wood  is  quite  brittle. 

There  are  three  species  of  Pittosporum  which 
would  make  fine  street  trees,  but  they  are  as  yet 
little  known.  One  of  the  privets  (Ligustrum  lucidum) 
is  very  showy  and  soon  attains  the  dignity  of  a  tree. 
Several  eucalyptus  are  worthy  of  a  place  along 
country  roadsides,  but  for  more  thickly  settled  sec- 
tions I  do  not  like  them.  The  best  species  are  rudis, 
polyanthema  and  ficifolia. 

Some  streets  should  be  planted  to  palms,  to  gain 
variety,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Chinese  Windmill 
Palm  (Trachycarpus  excelsus)  is  the  best,  for  several 
reasons.  This  palm  is  known  to  nurserymen  in  gen- 
eral as  the  chamarops.  Where  the  soil  is  well 
drained  to  a  considerable  depth,  the  so-called  drame- 
nas  (Cordyline  indivisa  and  C.  australis)  are  fine  for 
palm-like  effect. 

Did  I  have  the  planting  of  a  townsite,  I  should  cer- 
tainly plant  some  streets  with  flowering  trees,  such 
as  jacaranda,  lagunaria,  and  the  crepe  myrtles.  The 
first  named  would  need  pruning  for  the  first  few 
years,  but  the  magnificent  crop  of  blossoms  would 
amply  repay  for  such  care. 

Did  I  have  free  sway  in  the  planting  of  a  townsite, 
I  would  plant  the  trees  on  the  property  line  instead 
of  the  outer  line  of  the  sidewalk,  as  is  usually  done. 
This  would  necessitate  placing  the  houses  farther 
back  on  the  lots,  but  the  advantages  of  this  plan  are 
many.  Such  an  arrangement  would  give  more  space 
for  root  growth,  and  allow  of  street  trees  which 
require  summer  watering.  The  trees  would  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  horses;  also  away  from  mutilation  of  any 
kind,  by  cutting  of  the  tops,  or  endangering  the  life 
of  the  tree  by  cutting  away  the  roots  to  allow  space 
for  curb  or  to  lower  grade  of  street.  Trees  are  also 
liable  to  danger  from  leaky  gas  mains  when  planted 
on  the  street  line.  Such  a  plan,  too,  would  greatly 
improve  the  general  appearance  of  the  street,  giving 
it  a  broader  effect. 

Now,  in  closing,  let  me  repeat.  It  is  not  so  essen- 
tial to  have  some  particular  tree  as  it  is  that  each 
street,  or  each  block  at  least,  should  be  planted  with 
but  one  sort,  and,  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  co-oper- 
ation is  the  keynote  of  success. 


Timber  Trees  for  the  Farm. 


Mr.  Herbert  O.  Stabler  of  the  United  States  For- 
est Service  is  visiting  California  and  making  a  study 
of  forest  trees  in  the  valley  regions  of  the  State,  with 
a  view  to  finding  out  what  trees  have  been 
planted  and  what  varieties  have  done  well.  He  will 
recommend  for  planting  those  best  adapted  for 
shade,  ornament  and  utility.  Mr.  Stabler  gives  the 
Santa  Rosa  Republican  a  sort  of  preliminary  state- 
ment about  several  trees.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  every  ranch  of  ten  acres  or 
over  can  profitably  raise  its  own  stove  wood.  A 
quarter  to  a  half  acre  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  the 
common  blue  gum,  will  furnish  the  average  ranch 
with  fuel.  To  be  sure,  the  blue  gum  does  not  make 
so  good  a  fuel  as  the  live  oak,  but  those  who  have 
given  the  gum  a  fair  trial  claim  that  it  is  superior  to 
the  white  oak  and  some  even  think  it  more  satisfac 
tory  than  the  live  oak.  The  man  with  a  large  ranch 
can  make  no  more  profitable  investment  than  the 
planting  of  several  acres  to  blue  gum.  Take  the  case 
of  Mr.  Harrison  Mecham  of  Stony  Point,  9  miles  south 
at  Santa  Rosa. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  Mr.  Mecham  began  the 
planting  of  blue  gum,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
he  has  85,000  trees,  or  about  125  acres.  He  is  now 
cutting  1000  cords  per  year,  on  which  he  makes  a 
clear  profit  of  $2  per  cord— paying  $1.50  for  cutting 
and  receiving  $3.50  per  cord,  the  buyer  doing  the 
hauling.  Mr.  Mecham  states  that  the  demand  for 
this  wood  is  growing,  and  he  will  be  cutting  from 
3000  to  5000  cords  in  a  few  years. 

"Let  us  suppose  a  man  decided  to  plant  ten  acres 
of  eucalyptus,  the  following  plan  of  procedure  is  sug- 
gested: If  the  ranch  is  a  large  one,  choose  some  good 
fertile  land  in  the  valley,  and,  if  possible,  have  the 
ten-acre  tract  in  one  body,  though  if  the  ranch  ex- 
tends into  the  foothills  the  plantation  may  be  made  in 
the  hills,  in  which  case  a  north  or  northeast  exposure 
is  desirable.  It  is  proposed  to  plant  one  acre  per 
year,  and  so  on  until  the  plantation  of  ten  acres  is 
complete.  Break  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  eight  or 
ten  inches,  and  work  it  as  you  would  the  planting  of 
any  crop.  Lay  off  the  grounds  eight  by  eight  feet, 
such  a  spacing  requiring  665  trees  per  acre.  The 
plants  may  be  obtained  from  the  nursery  man  at  a 
cost  of  $12  to  $15  per  thousand,  and  can  be  set  out 
for  $2.50  to  $3  per  acre.  On  this  basis  the  maximum 
cost  of  establishing  an  acre  would  be  $13,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  expense  of  preparing  the  ground, 
making  in  all  an  expenditure  of  about  $150  for  the  ten 
acres. 

"The  trees  must  be  cultivated  two  or  three  times 
the  first  two  years  after  planting,  after  which  they 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
the  first  acre  planted  will  be  ready  to  cut,  and  a  re- 
turn of  100  cords  per  acre  is  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate. For  example,  Mr.  Mecham  has  just  cut  a 
small  grove  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre  near  his 
house,  from  which  he  got  203  measured  cords,  and 


this  grove  was  but  sixteen  years  old.  On  a  basis  of 
a  net  return  of  $2  per  cord,  it  is  seen  that  $200  per 
acre  for  a  period  of  ten  years  is  a  pretty  good  return 
on  an  investment  of  $15  per  acre,  even  if  the  money 
is  considered  to  be  invested  at  6%  compound  inter- 
est. By  such  a  scheme  it  is  seen  that  one  acre  will 
be  ready  for  harvest  each  year,  and  at  the  time  the 
last  acre  is  cut  the  first  acre  will  now  have  at  least 
150  cords  on  it,  as  the  resulting  sprouts  grow  much 
faster  than  do  the  plants  from  the  seed.  A  small 
expense  should  be  incurred  per  acre  a  year  after  the 
cutting  in  thinning  the  sprouts  back  to  three  or  four 
per  stump.  The  stump  should  be  cut  as  low  to  the 
ground  as  possible,  or  at  least  not  higher  than  10  or 
12  inches.  Set  out  plants  in  spring  when  danger  of 
frost  is  past.  The  above  plan  is  applicable  to  a  plan- 
tation of  any  size.  So  much  for  the  blue  gum,  and  I 
think  Harrison  Mecham  of  Stony  Point  will  verify  any 
of  the  above  statements. 

"The  black  locust  may  be  grown  at  a  profit  if 
planted  on  good  soil.  On  the  Melone  ranch,  at  Oak 
Knoll  (6  miles  north  of  Napa),  I  saw  102  locust  trees, 
forty  years  old,  that  were  20  to  24  inches  in  diam- 
eter (many  of  them  larger),  with  a  clear  log  length 
of  20  feet,  for  which  the  owner  had  refused  an  offer 
of  $1000.  These  trees  composed  the  outside  rows  of 
four  rows,  planted  along  a  driveway  on  the  ranch. 
So  this  fast  growing  tree  may  be  made  to  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  shade  tree  and  timber  tree.  Like 
all  trees  that  sprout  at  all,  the  locust  grows  much 
faster  from  the  stump  than  from  the  seedling. 
Planted  for  fence  posts,  the  locust  will  produce  posts 
6  to  8  inches  in  diameter  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
the  wood  is  as  durable  in  the  ground  as  redwood, 
which  is  cheap  now,  but  will  certainly  be  dearer  in 
ten  years  from  now.  To  one  wishing  to  grow  locust, 
the  seedlings  may  be  grown  in  the  garden  from  seed 
procured  from  local  trees  or  from  any  seed  house. 
Plant  6x6  and  cultivate  for  two  years.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year  the  plantation  should  be  thinned, 
taking  out  every  other  tree,  but  the  close  planting  is 
necessary  to  assure  good  height. 

"The  Eastern  black  walnut  grows  very  well  here 
and  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  logs  M  inches  and  over. 
The  supply  in  the  East  is  exhausted  and  the  gun- 
makers  of  Germany  are  experimenting  with  other 
woods,  but  no  wood  is  so  desirable  for  gun  stocks  as 
black  walnut.  The  native  walnut  is  very  inferior  to 
the  Eastern  species. 

"  The  forest  service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  ready  at  all  times  to  give  in- 
formation to  those  wishing  it  on  forest  planting  and 
will,  if  the  planting  be  extensive  enough,  send  an  ex- 
pert to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  plantation.  For  such 
advice  or  co-operation,  address,  The  Forester,  For- 
est Service,  Washington.  D.  C." 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Preserving  Fruits  for  Exhibition. 

As  it  is  the  season  of  the  fairs,  and  not  only  for  the 
fairs,  but  for  permanent  exhibits  in  connection  with 
local  development  efforts,  we  comply  with  numerous 
requests  to  give  again  the  formula?  which  were  used 
at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  for  preserving  speci- 
mens for  exhibition.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  put  up  such  specimens.  It  requires 
much  judgment  and  points  that  can  be  learned  only 
from  experience.  If  any  one  thinks  he  only  needs  a 
recipe  he  will  be  greatly  mistaken — he  must  learn 
how  to  use  recipes  and  where  it  is  essential  to  put 
brains  into  the  process.  It  must  be  also  remembered, 
of  course,  that  these  fruits  are  likely  to  be  poisonous 
and  are  only  to  be  looked  at. 

Formula  for  Preservinu  Fruits  in  Liquid. — The 
formula'  here  given  are  recommended  by  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  preparing  fruits  for  exhibit 
purposes  and  who  have  made  successful  exhibits  of 
fruits  in  solution.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  the 
fruit,  which  should  be  in  the  best  possible  condition 
and  without  blemishes  of  any  kind  or  injury  from 
fungous  diseases  or  insects. 

In  doing  this  kind  of  work  it  is  necessary  for  even 
the  experienced  operator  to  experiment  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  himself  before  he  can  decide  on  any 
particular  formula.  Therefore,  the  formula-  given 
are  simply  recommended  as  guides,  aud  those  attempt- 
ing to  use  them  are  advised  to  experiment  for  them- 
selves, using  small  quantities  of  fruit. 

After  the  fruit  has  been  carefully  selected  place  it 
in  a  receptacle  in  which  it  is  to  be  preserved;  cover 
with  clean,  clear  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  six  or 
seven  hours,  pouring  off  the  water  and  rinsing  the 
fruit  thoroughly  in  the  receptacle  with  a  small  hose 
in  order  to  remove  any  particle  of  dirt  from  both  the 
jar  and  fruit. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  how  much  glycerine 
should  be  used,  as  different  fruits  require  different 
amounts,  and  practically  the  only  way  this  can  be 
determined  is  to  make  a  prac  tical  test,  which  can  be 
done  by  adding  glycerine  from  time  to  time  as  it 
seems  necessary  to  do  so. 

Use  ok  Glycerine.— The  specific  gravity  of  the 


different  fruits  and  even  different  specimens  of  the 
same  variety  differ  considerably,  so  that  no  definite 
advice  can  be  given.  If  a  fruit  is  firm  and  solid  it 
will  not  require  a  liquid  of  the  same  specific  gravity 
that  it  would  if  it  were  overripe.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  preserving  liquid  be  as  much  lighter  than 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  as  is  possible  without  causing 
the  fruit  to  crack.  If  the  preserving  liquid  is  heavier 
than  the  juice,  the  result  will  be  that  the  fruit  will 
shrivel;  therefore,  there  is  danger  of  adding  too  much 
glycerine,  and  practically  the  only  way  to  avoid  doing 
so  is  to  begin  with  a  small  amount  and  add  more  if  it 
is  found  necessary  to  keep  the  fruit  from  cracking. 

Formula  No.  1  for  Fruit.— To  every  gallon  of  dis- 
tilled water  add  two  ounces  fresh  sulphurous  acid. 
Stir  well,  pour  this  over  the  fruit,  covering  at  least 
U  inch  to  i  inches.  To  this  should  be  added  from 
eight  to  ten  ounces  of  glycerine  for  peaches;  for 
plums,  six  to  ten  ounces  of  glycerine,  depending  alto- 
gether on  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  fruit. 

Set  aside  in  a  dark  room  for  thirty  days.  If  any 
change  takes  place,  such  as  fermentation  or  discol- 
oration, pour  off  the  liquid,  rinse  the  fruit  and  renew 
the  preparation,  prepared  under  the  same  formula 
as  above. 

If  after  thirty  days'  trial  the  fruit  still  ferments  or 
discolors,  it  is  useless  to  undertake  to  carry  it  through. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  a  fresh  lot. 

If  it  is  desired  to  be  more  accurate  as  to  the  amount 
of  glycerine  actually  required,  ascertain  the  density 
of  the  juice  of  the  fruit  and  add  sufficient  glycerine  to 
the  water  to  make  its  density  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  juice  of  the  fruit. 

With  this  preparation  the  retention  of  the  natural 
color  cannot  be  guaranteed.  To  obviate  this  bleaching 
it  is  suggested  to  pour  off  the  liquid  after  it  has  stood 
for  five  or  six  days;  rinse  the  fruit  in  clear  water  and 
leave  it  stand  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  then  renew 
the  preparation,  repeating  the  operation  until  you 
are  convinced  that  the  color  is  thoroughly  set  and  the 
chemical  action  to  destroy  the  fruit  has  ceased. 

Fruit  Must  Be  Kept  in  Dark  Place.— One  of  the 
secrets  of  keeping  fruit  under  this  formula  is  to  keep 
it  in  a  dark  place  for  from  thirty  to  forty  days  in  a 
temperature  ranging  from  40°  to  60°. 

When  placing  it  on  exhibition  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  strong  sunlight.  In  purchasing 
sulphurous  acid  be  careful  that  you  get  the  fresh 
article,  and  that  you  get  sulphurous  and  not  sulphuric 
acid. 

Formula  No.  2  for  Fruit. — To  each  gallon  of  water 
add  six  ounces  potassium  nitrate,  one-fourth  ounce 
formaldehyde,  and  enough  glycerine  to  make  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  the  same  as  that  of  the 
juice  of  the  fruit. 

Let  the  fruit  stand  for  seven  days  in  this  prepara- 
tion, provided  there  is  no  discoloration  or  fermenta- 
tion. In  case  there  is  such,  pour  off  the  liquid  and 
replace  it  with  a  fresh  solution.  Then  at  the  expira- 
tion of  seven  days,  if  no  adverse  action  has  taken 
place,  pour  off  the  liquid  and  repeat  the  preparation, 
reducing  the  potassium  to  two  ounces.  Place  the 
fruit  in  a  dark,  cool  place  and  let  it  remain  from  thirty 
to  sixty  days.  It  should  then  be  ready  for  exhibition, 
provided  fermentation  does  not  set  in. 

This  preparation  applies  to  all  stone  fruits,  such  as 
peaches,  apricots,  plums,  prunes  and  nectarines,  also 
to  pears,  grapes  and  currants,  as  well  as  hardy  vari- 
eties of  blackberries  and  mulberries. 

Formula  No.  3  for  Vegetables. — For  the  ordi- 
nary vegetable,  after  thoroughly  cleansing  and  re- 
moving all  dirt,  cover  with  a  solution  of  two  ounces 
to  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  sulphurous  acid  to  one 
gallon  of  water,  changing  the  preparation  as  often 
as  discoloration  occurs.  This  will  have  to  be  done 
every  few  days  for  from  one  to  three  weeks.  The 
same  care  should  be  taken  with  the  selection  of  vege- 
tables as  with  fruit. 

In  the  case  of  green  corn,  take  three  ounces  of  sul- 
phuric acid  instead  of  sulphurous  acid,  after  it  has 
been  in  sulphurous  acid  solution  for  two  weeks. 

Formula  No.  4  for  Fruit. — To  each  gallon  of  water 
add  two  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  six  ounces  pot- 
assium nitrate,  and  glycerine  according  to  the  density 
of  the  fruit  juice.  Allow  the  fruit  to  remain  in  this 
solution  for  ten  days,  provided  no  discoloration  or 
fermentation  takes  place. 

Pour  off,  rinse  fruit  and  replace  solution  with  one 
and  one-half  ounce  carbonate  of  soda,  according  to 
fruit  juice,  and  potassium  nitrate. 

Formula  No.  5  for  Fruit. — To  each  gallon  of 
water  add  two  ounces  sulphocarbonate  of  zinc,  glycer- 
ine according  to  the  density  of  the  fruit  juice,  and  six 
ounces  potassium  nitrate.  Allow  the  fruit  to  remain 
in  this  solution  seven  days.  Repeat  this  solution  with 
the  exception  of  two  ounces  of  potassium  nitrate. 

Formula  No.  6  for  Fruit — A  solution  of  formalde- 
hyde, sulphurous  acid,  glycerine  and  water  gives 
good  results  in  most  cases.  The  formula  as  usually 
used  is  one-half  ounce  formaldehyde,  two  ounces  sul- 
phurous acid  and  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  glycerine 
for  peaches,  six  ounces  glycerine  for  plums  and  twelve 
or  more  for  grapes,  to  one  gallon  of  water.  After 
the  fruit  has  been  in  this  solution  for  one  month  or 
less  time,  should  it  begin  to  turn  dark,  pour  off  the 
solution,  wash  the  fruit  carefully  and  put  on  a  solu- 
tion of  two  to  two  and  one-half  ounces  sulphurous 
acid  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
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Fresno. 

Las  Palmas  Sold. — Fresno  Repub- 
lican, Sept.  2:  Hector  Burness,  of  the 
Balfour  Guthrie  Co.,  has  sold  the  Las 
Palmas  vineyard  property  to  E.  L.  Rogers 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Las  Palmas  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  vine- 
yard properties  in  this  county.  It  con- 
sists of  160  acres,  8  miles  northeast  of 
Fresno,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pollasky 
branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  was 
planted  by  Benjamin  Woodworth  in  1883 
and  brought  by  him  to  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  so  that  it  has  been  valued  at 
$60,000,  including  a  country  residence. 
The  place  is  entirely  in  vines. 

Merced. 

Beets  for  Stock  Feed. —  Merced 
Express,  Sept.  2:  Most  of  the  sugar  beets 
grown  in  the  Merced  district  this  season 
are  being  utilized  for  stock  feed.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  beets  matured, 
notwithstanding  the  general  blight.  For 
this  reason  the  sugar  company  did  not 
start  the  factory  nor  make  any  arrange- 
ments for  shipping. 

Mendocino. 

Large  Melon.— Ukiah  Press,  Sept.  1 
J.  H.  Christie  was  in  from  his  Coyote 
Valley  ranch  with  another  load  of  his 
melons.  He  reports  that  some  of  the 
vines  cover  a  space  27  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  that  the  foliage  is  so  dense  that 
it  completely  screens  the  melons.  He 
broke  another  record  Saturday  by  bring- 
ing in  a  melon  weighing  forty-two  pounds. 

Placer. 

Big  Salway  Crop. — Placer  Herald, 
Sept.  2:  There  is  a  tremendous  yield  of 
Salway  peaches  in  Placer  this  year.  The 
past  week  has  been  a  banner  one  for  fruit 
shipments.  Twenty-four  cars  went  out  of 
Newcastle  Tuesday  night,  and  fifteen  out 
of  Loomis.  Several  went  out  of  Penryn 
and  Auburn.  On  Friday  of  last  week 
Schnabel  Bros.,  at  Newcastle,  shipped 
five  cars  from  their  own  orchards.  Schna- 
bel Bros,  are  also  shipping  to  the  can- 
nery some  Phillip  clings,  raised  on  their 
own  ranches.  Eight  hundred  cars  have 
been  shipped  out  of  Newcastle  to  date. 
The  total  for  the  season  will  probably 
reach  1200  cars.  Loomis,  Penryn,  Au- 
burn and  Colfax  will  ship  1200  more. 

Riverside. 

Riverside  Citrus  Men  Pleased. — 
Riversideldispatch  to  Chronicle,  Aug.  31: 
The  fiscal  year  for  citrus  shipments  closes 
to-day  for  this  county.  Riverside  county 
has  sent  East  6180  carloads  of  oranges  at 
a  free-on-board  price  of  $2,900,950,  and 
of  lemons  970  cars,  valued  at  $555,145  free 
on  board.  The  assessed  valuation  of  Riv- 
erside county  is  $30,000,000  and  a  return 
from  the  citrus  industry  of  $3,456,095  is 
more  than  10%  of  the  total  investment. 

San  Diego. 

Grapes  Sold. — Escondido  Advocate, 
Sept.  1:  Al  Hiriart,  M.  Luc  and  T. 
Capasso  of  Los  Angeles  have  purchased 
the  entire  crop  of  grapes  on  the  Escon- 
dido Vineyard  Co.'s  vines,  and  have  a 
force  of  twenty  men  picking  grapes  for 
daily  shipments  to  Los  Angeles.  Several 
tons  of  grapes  go  out  by  express  every 
morning,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  entire  crop  is  pickod. 

San  Joaquin. 

Grows  Asparagus.— Special  Stockton 
dispatch  to  the  Chronicle,  Aug.  31:  The 
Empire  Asparagus  Company,  which  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  in  the  County 
Clerk's  office,  intends  to  engage  in  the 
growing  and  canning  of  this  vegetable  on 
a  large  scale.  While  waiting  for  the  as- 
paragus to  mature,  vegetables  have  been 
put  in  by  the  old  company  at  Moorland, 
on  Middle  river.  The  directors  are  G.  L. 
and  Ruth  Long  of  Fresno,  A.  D.  and  M. 
E.  R.  Barling  and  C.  M.  Oliver  of  Moor- 
land and  R.  L.  Peeler  of  San  Francisco, 
The  capital  is  $25,000,  divided  into  25,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $1  each.  The 
directors  have  each  subscribed  for  4166$ 
shares.  The  corporation  is  only  a  change 
of  form  of  the  syndicate  which  has  already 
acquired  a  large  tract  of  delta  land  on  the 
line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  west  of  the 
city.  They  put  in  a  large  acreage  of  as- 
paragus last  year,  and  a  number  of  other 
farmers  in  the  same  neighborhood  have 
planted  considerable  areas,  and  will  sell 
their  product  to  the  syndicate. 

Wine  Grape  Prices  Unsettled.— 
Lodi  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  30: 
The  three  wineries  near  Lodi  have  com- 
menced crushing,  and  from  now  on  it  will 
be  a  busy  season  with  them.  The  co- 
operative winery  at  Woodbridge  will 
handle  a  large  vintage,  but  the  two 
wineries  of  the  trust  will  crush  about 
11,000  tons,  and  for  this  amount  it  ex- 
pects to  pay  to  the  growers  of  this  part 
of  the  county  $120,000.  Wine-grape  prices 
are  unsettled  as  yet,  but  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  quoted   per  ton :  Mn- 


fandel,  $12;  Mission,  $11;  Black  Prince, 
$10:  Petit  Bouchet,  $15;  Prolific,  $12;  Bur- 
gen,  $10.  The  Petit  Bouchet  is  a  small 
black  grape,  and  is  now  coming  into  mar- 
ket in  fair  quantities.  Independent  buy- 
ers, who  ship  to  the  small  Italian  wineries 
about  San  Francisco,  are  already  in  the 
field.  These  men  usually  pay  a  dollar  or 
so  more  per  ton  than  the  wineries,  but  by 
selling  to  the  wineries  here  the  grower  can 
take  his  boxes  home. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Notes. — Mountain  View  Regis- 
ter, Sept.  1  :  This  week  has  been  fine  for 
drying;  hot  days  and  mornings  free  of 
fog.  If  this  continues  the  prunes  will  be 
off  the  trays  in  no  time,  and  the  price  of 
prunes  is  said  to  be  increasing.  Z.  T. 
Croop  sold  his  Muir  peaches  some  time 
ago  for  8  cents.  Frank  Urban  on  Giffin 
road  lacked  270  pounds  of  having  five  tons 
of  dried  Blenheims  on  four  acres.  The 
trees  are  eight  years  old  and  non-irri- 
gated. Z.  T.  Croop,  on  the  Sleeper  tract, 
off  of  Grant  road,  took  one  and  three- 
eighths  tons  dried  per  acre  of  Blenheims 
off  of  each  of  four  acres.  Although  his 
trees  are  irrigated,  yet  they  dried  away 
less  than  five  to  one.  He  realized  $750 
from  this  four  acres.  He  has  nine  acres 
in  this  piece  of  land,  the  other  four  being 
prunes.  From  the  nine  acres  he  will  re- 
ceive between  $1200  and  $1300.  A  ton  off 
of  seven  Crawford  peach  trees  is  a  pretty 
good  yield.  Mr.  Croop  has  just  that 
number,  and  such  was  the  record  this 
year.  Curl  leaf  is  quite  a  problem  with 
many  growers,  especially  those  who  have 
Lovell  peaches.  In  some  cases  the  second 
growth  of  leaves  came  quickly  enough  to 
save  the  fruit,  after  the  first  growth  was 
taken  with  the  curl.  In  other  cases  the 
crop  was  practically  destroyed.  One 
grower  having  about  a  hundred  Mary's 
Choice  peaches  lost  the  entire  crop.  One 
having  four  acres  of  Lovells  took  off  four 
tons,  where  last  year  he  took  twelve  tons 
and  the  year  before  that  twenty-four 
tons.  Spraying  with  the  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  solution  is  the  proper  way  of 
handling  this  trouble.  Curl  leaf  is  caused 
by  a  fungous  growth  upon  the  leaves. 
This  spray  will  destroy  that  fungus. 

Shasta. 

Fifth  Crop  of  Alfalfa. — Redding 
Searchlight,  Sept.  1  :  W.  J.  B.  Martin, 
living  in  the  Churn  creek  bottom,  has 
raised  four  good  crops  of  alfalfa  this  sea- 
son without  irrigation  and  the  fifth  crop 
is  now  6  inches  high.  Should  an  early 
rain  come,  the  last  harvest  will  be  the 
best  of  all.  Mr.  Martin  believes  in  irriga- 
tion and  is  debarred  from  using  it  only  by 
the  cost  of  getting  water  on  his  land. 
However,  he  is  well  satisfied  with  results 
of  his  dry  farming.  A  singular  feature  of 
this  season  is  that  alfalfa  should  do  so 
well  on  his  place  and  vegetation  should  do 
so  poorly. 

Solano. 

Dried  Fruit  and  Almonds. — Solano 
Republican,  Sept.  1:  The  capacity  of  the 
local  packing  house  of  the  Ernst  Luehn- 
ing  Co.  is  taxed  at  the  present  time  to 
meet  the  orders  received  for  the  com- 
pany's brands,  several  carloads  being 
shipped  each  day.  In  addition  to  its 
fruit  business  this  company  will  this  sea- 
son, as  in  former  seasons,  handle  a  large 
quantity  of  apricot  pits,  the  demand  for 
which  has  become  quite  extensive  since 
the  discovery  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
kernel  of  the  apricot  pit  was  valuable  in 
manufacture  of  certain  oils.  The  J.  K. 
Armsby  Co.  is  also  handling  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dried  fruit.  This  company  has 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  almonds 
from  the  orchardists  of  Suisun  valley  and 
other  almond  growing  districts  in  central 
and  northern  California.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Davisville  Association,  a 
greater  portion  of  their  almond  purchases 
will  be  handled  at  Suisun.  The  old  can- 
nery building  is  now  being  fitted  up  for 
this  purpose,  including  the  installation  of 
new  machinery,  which  will  be  operated 
by  electricity. '  The  last  car  of  fresh  fruit 
for  the  season  from  this  point,  comprising 
the  odds  and  ends  of  different  varieties, 
was  shipped  to  the  Eastern  market  by  the 
Alden  Anderson  Fruit  Co.  on  August  24. 
Almond  harvest  is  now  in  full  sway. 
While  the  yield  is  not  heavy,  the  crop  is 
fairly  good  and  the  quality  excellent. 

Sonoma. 

Packing  House  to  be  Doubled.— 
Healdsburg  Enterprise,  Sept.  2:  Sherriff 
Brothers  will  handle  1000  tons  of  prunes 
this  summer.  The  large  quarters,  erected 
last  year,  are  found  inadequate  to  handle 
the  increased  business.  The  new  annex, 
60x40  feet,  is  now  being  built  and  Will  be 
of  the  same  style  as  the  main  building. 

New  Hop  Kilns. — Santa  Rosa  Repub- 
lican, Sept.  1:  Samuel  Purrington,  a  hop 
grower  of  the  Mount  Olivet  district,  is 
constructing  two  new  concrete  and  stone 
kilns  at  his  yards  and  these  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  days  and  not  retard  the 
gathering  of  the  present  crop.  Next 
season  Mr.  Purrington  intends  to  erect 
some  new  cooling  rooms  for  his  hops. 


The  new  kilns  are  30  feet  square  and  said 
to  be  the  most  modern  in  Sonoma  county. 

Stanislaus. 

Fine  Peaches  on  Ceres  Ranch.— 
Modesto  Herald,  Aug.  31:  The  finest 
peaches  brought  into  Modesto  came  from 
W.  H.  Harter's  young  orchard  in  the 
Ceres  district.  They  were  Elbertas  and 
Muirs  and  were  uniformly  large  and  well 
flavored.  Mr.  Harter  has  eighteen  acres 
in  peaches — ten  of  one  variety  and  eight 
of  the  other  —  and  he  has  given  the 
orchard  careful  attention  and  intelligent 
study.  The  trees  are  four  years  old  this 
fall.  He  has  cut  them  back  every  year  to 
about  three  stalks.  The  fruit  this  year 
came  from  new  growth  that  made  as 
much  as  12  feet  growth  since  last  pruning 
time.  As  a  result  of  this  rigorous  cutting 
back  the  trees  are  of  large  and  vigorous 
trunk,  and  this  policy,  together  with 
proper  irrigation  and  cultivation,  enabled 
Mr.  Harter  to  place  in  the  Modesto  mar- 
ket the  finest  peaches  seen  here  this  year. 
Mr.  Harter  will  irrigate  his  older  trees  in 
January  and  will  not  irrigate  again  until 
within  ten  days  or  two  weeks  of  maturity. 
The  quality  and  flavor  will  then  have 
been  established,  and  he  believes  that  the 
irrigation  at  that  time  will  increase  the 
size  of  the  fruit.  While  sparing  irriga- 
tion, he  will  by  no  means  spare  cultiva- 
tion. 

Sugar  Beets.— Modesto  Herald,  Aug. 
31:  Within  a  day  or  two  shipments  of 
sugar  beets  at  the  rate  of  a  carload  a  day 
will  be  started  from  Turlock.  The  beets 
will  go  to  the  Alvarado  factory  in  Contra 
Costa  county,  that  concern  having  taken 
the  Hawaiian  Refining  Co.'s  local  con- 
tracts off  its  hands.  It  is  expected  that 
twenty-five  carloads  will  be  shipped  from 
Turlock.  They  come  largely  from  sub- 
irrigated  land,  test  from  14%  to  16% 
sugar,  and  are  of  remarkable  purity, 
averaging  89%.  These  are  first-class 
sugar  beets.  The  Hawaiian  Co.  are  seek- 
ing to  induce  as  many  growers  as  possible 
who  have  beets  to  use  them  for  dairy  and 
stock  feed,  and  in  consideration  of  their 
release  of  liability  to  take  the  beets  will 
cancel  the  contracts  and  obligations  in- 
curred for  seed,  thinning  and  cultivating. 
A.  Eckstein,  a  settler  on  the  Garner 
ranch,  east  of  Modesto,  has  received  a 
report  from  Prof.  Shaw  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  the  result  of  analysis  of  sugar 
beets  produced  by  him.  They  showed 
16%  sugar  and  89%  pdrity,  but  the  yield 
is  not  more  than  half  a  crop  at  best — 
rather  less.  Mr.  Eckstein  finds  that  the 
beets,  fed  to  his  cows,  materially  augment 
the  quantity  and  cream  content  of  the 
milk. 

Tehama. 

Hop  Picking.— Corning  Observer, 
Aug.  31:  Hop  picking  will  begin  at  the 
Horst  ranch  near  Tehama  next  Monday, 
and  will  be  in  full  blast  by  the  middle  of  the 
week.  The  crop  will  be  heavy  consider- 
ing the  age  of  the  vines.  Careful  esti- 
mates place  the  yield  from  the  160  acres 
at  1000  to  1200  bales.  Each  bale  weighs 
180  pounds.  Prices  are  expected  to  open 
close  to  20  cents.  At  this  figure  the  value 
of  the  crop  will  run  over  $35,000. 

Sheep  Industry. — Redding  Search- 
light, Sept.  1:  W.  H.  Black,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  sheep  raisers  of  Tehama 
county,  has  his  6000  sheep  on  summer 
range  at  Trinity  Center,  and  has  just  fin- 
ished shearing.  Mr.  Black  says  that  this 
season  has  been  a  profitable  one  for  all 
sheep  men.  Wool  and  mutton  have  both 
brought  good  prices.  From  his  sheep 
now  on  summer  range  near  Trinity  Cen- 
ter, he  has  just  cut  76  bales  of  400  pounds 
each,  or  34,400  pounds  of  wool,  which  will 
bring  21  or  22  cents.  Mr.  Black  has  just 
refused  an  offer  of  $3.25  a  head  for  1500 
ewes.  He  will  ship  his  wool  out  by  Delta 
and  drive  his  flocks  back  to  Tehama 
county  early  in  October.  It  will  take 
twenty  days  for  the  sheep  to  make  the 
journey  from  Trinity  Center  to  Thomes 
creek  in  Tehamacounty.  "Tehama  county 
has  more  sheep  within  its  borders  than 
any  other  county  in  the  State,"  said  Mr. 
Black.  "I  roughly  estimate  the  number 
at  400,000  when  they  are  all  at  home." 

Ventura. 

Bean  Harvest  Approaching.— Ox- 
nard  Courier,  Sept.  1:  At  the  machine 
shops  it  looks  as  though  lima  bean  harvest 
is  fast  approaching.  Five  new  machines 
are  being  built— two  of  these  will  po  to 
(loleta,  in  the  northern  part  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara county,  and  three  will  be  put  in 
operation  in  this  county.  These  three  are 
for  Hyde  Chaffee  and  Charley  Simpson 
(80Q  sacks  capacity),  S.  R.  Thorpe  (500 
BACKS')  and  Ben  Moraga  (500  sacks).  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  machines  building 
are  not  of  large  capacity,  the  small- 
capacity  machine,  it  is  said,  being  the 
more  stable  and  reliable,  while  very  much 
cheaper  to  build  and  to  keep  in  running 
and  repair.  Two  machines  were  burned 
in  the  county  since  last  season,  while  one 
was  removed  to  Santa  Monica.  So  far  as 
is  known,  there  will  be  twelve  machines 


operated  in  the  county  the  coming  season, 
and,  from  the  looks  of  the  crop,  everyone 
of  them  will  be  kept  busy  from  start  to 
finish. 

Fine  Barn.— Oxnard  Courier,  Sept.  1: 
Myers  &  Abplanalp  have  completed  for 
Adolph  Camarillo,  on  his  ranch  on  the 
Calleguas,  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest barns  to  be  found  in  the  county. 
The  new  structure  covers  a  ground  space 
of  72x74  feet,  by  24  feet  high,  and  has  a 
cement  floor  throughout.  It  is  arranged 
to  house  thirty-six  head  of  horses,  with 
granary  and  hay  room  sufficient  to  feed 
them  for  nearly  one  year,  besides  a  car- 
riage driveway  and  a  harness  and  wash 
room. 

Yolo. 

Blackbirds  Eating  Almonds.  — 
Davisville  Enterprise:  A  new  pest  has 
this  season  beset  the  crops  of  the  almond 
grower  east  of  Davisville,  near  Putah 
creek.  The  orchardists  had  previously 
noticed  that  the  blackbirds  seemed  to 
haDg  about  the  almond  orchards,  but 
never  suspected  their  doing  damage  until 
they  began  knocking  their  almonds,  when 
to  their  amazement  the  work  of  the  busy 
blackbird  was  in  abundant  evidence. 
The  Hatch  varieties  were  the  chief  object 
of  attack.  It  has  now  been  verified  that 
the  blackbirds  have  done  hundreds  of 
dollars'  worth  of  damage,  the  Nonpareils 
receiving  the  most  attention  from  the 
sharp  pointed  bills  of  the  little  fellows. 
When  the  work  was  discovered  the 
orchardists  endeavored  to  drive  them 
away,  but  made  little  progress,  as  the 
birds  would  simply  avoid  the  hunter  and 
skip  around  over  the  orchard  from  point 
to  point,  keeping  busy  all  the  time.  Eli 
Snider  estimates  his  loss  at  $400.  Stuart 
and  W.  S.  Montgomery  and  O.  B.  Wilbur 
also  report  serious  loss.  This  raid  of  the 
blackbird  is  a  new  one  on  the  almond 
growers.  They  say  they  had  never  known 
or  suspected  anything  of  the  kind. 

OREGON. 

Good  Prices  for  Hops.— Portland 
dispatch  toChronicle,  Aug.  31:  Theopen- 
ing  of  the  hop  market  for  the  season  of 
1905  was  noted  to-day,  with  opening 
prices  ranging  from  16  to  14 J  cents  per 
pound.  Five  hundred  bales  of  choice 
hops  were  sold  for  England  at  the  top  fig- 
ure, for  October  delivery.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  bales  of  prime  brought  14J  cents. 

Wheat  Crop  in  Northwest. — E.  W. 
Wright,  the  Morning  Oregonian's  wheat 
expert,  whose  estimates  of  forthcoming 
crops  have  been  reliable  in  previous  years, 
makes  the  following  predictions  for  the 
1905-6  crop  of  wheat  of  the  States  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  Idaho.  Oregon — 
Umatilla  county,  4,500,000  bushels;  Sher- 
man county,  1,500,000  bushels;  Gilliam 
county,  1,100,000  bushels;  Union  county, 
800,000  bushels;  Morrow  county,  700,000 
bushels;  Wasco  county,  600,000  bushels; 
all  other  counties,  3,200,000  bushels.  Total, 
12,400,000  bushels.  Washington— Whit- 
man county,  8,000,000  bushels;  Lincoln 
county,  7,500,000  bushels;  Walla  Walla 
county,  4,000,000  bushels:  Adams  county, 
4,000,000  bushels;  Douglas  county,  2,000,- 
000  bushels;  Franklin  county,  1,500,000 
bushels;  Spokane  county,  1,000,000  bush- 
els; Garfield  county,  1,000,000  bushels;  all 
other  counties,  3,800,000  bushels.  Total, 
32,800,000  bushels.  Idaho— Total,  4,800,- 
000  bushels.  Grand  total,  50,000,000 
bushels. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Poultlfe  Cure 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take» 
the  place  of  all  llnamcnts  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUI'KRSKDKS  ALL  CABTEKV 
OK  KIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price  9 1.50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  drugRlsts.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


WAKELEE'S 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 


The  Best  Poison  in  the  Market. 

Has  Stood  All  Tests  for  30  Years. 
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The  Cash  Account. 


I  cannot  make  the  thing  come  out, 

Though  I  have  thought  and  thought 
and  thought, 
And  tried  to  make  a  careful  note 

Of  everything  that  I  have  bought. 
The  more  I  think  and  think  and  think 

The  more  in  vain  my  brain  ferments. 
Confound  the  pesky  cash  account! 

Where  did  I  spend  that  thirty  cents? 

Ten  cents  for  car  fares— that's  all  right, 

Three  dollars  for  a  new  straw  hat; 
For  luncheon,  fifty;  shoe  shine,  five — 

Oh,  hang  it!    Yes,  I've  got  all  that! 
Considering  the  scant  supply, 

The  treasury  has  too  many  vents. 
It's  outgo,  outgo  all  the  time — 

Where  did  I  spend  that  thirty  cents? 

Cigars,  four-fifty;  gi ape  juice,  ten 

(I  think  it  had  some  foam  on  top): 
Bleachers  and  peanuts,  thirty-five, 

And  ten  cents  more  for  ginger  pop. 
But  still  that  haunting  deficit 

My  deep  perplexity  augments. 
What  was  it  for? — Oh,  well,  here  goes! 

"  For  foreign  missions,  thirty  cents!  " 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


"Ongrateful." 


"No,  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  give  ye  my 
wristers!"  Ned  repeated.  "Like  it  er 
lump  it,  Dan  Mosher!" 

The  lads  confronted  each  other 
angrily.  Dan,  the  larger,  lifted  his  axe 
in  menace;  but  he  thought  better  of  it, 
and  sunk  the  blade  into  a  log.  His 
freckled  face  was  fiery,  and  his  small 
eyes  snapped  viciously. 

The  other  boy,  Ned  Richards,  was 
quite  as  excited  as  Dan,  but  much  more 
calm.  He  even  smiled  in  a  dry  fashion, 
as  he  gathered  up  his  wood.  Dan  saw 
it,  and  flamed  out. 

"You're  a  mean  scamp!"  he  cried. 
"I'm  a  good  mind  ter  lick  ye,  ye  stingy 
little  runt!" 

"No,  y'  ain't!" 

"Yes,  I  be!" 

"Well,  that  ain't  doin' it,"  Ned  said, 
with  provoking  coolness.  "Y'  ain't 
spelled  'able,'  nuther." 

Dan  gave  a  sort  of  howl,  and  dropped 
his  axe.    Ned  stood  on  the  defensive. 

He  was  not  prepared  for  Dan's  next 
movement,  which  was  to  bend  to  his 
work  again  with  a  troubled  sigh;  but  a 
heavy  step  on  the  snow  explained  it  a 
moment  later,  and  both  boys  turned  to 
meet  Elnathan  Mosher. 

"Iheerdye!"  the  new-comer  began, 
fretfully.  "Al'ays  a  naggin',  aint  ye? 
Why  can't  ye  git  along  like  other  boys? 
What  ye  fell  out  about  now?  What's 
he  been  a-doin'  to  ye,  Dan'l?" 

"He  wouldn't  lend  me  his  wristers 
f'r  te  wear  te  Sade  Ward's  party," 
Dan  answered,  glibly.  Mr.  Mosher 
groaned. 

"Where's  my  new  mittins  I  let  ye 
take  last  week?"  Ned  demanded,  in  his 
turn. 

"Huh!"  Dan  seemed  embarrassed. 
He  gathered  a  snowball  and  rounded  it 
with  anxious  care,  his  eyes  averted, 
whilst  his  father  stood  looking  from  one 
to  the  other.  When  the  boy  did  at 
last  prepare  to  speak,  Mr.  Mosher 
forestalled  him. 

"I'm  'fraid  ye're  kind  o'  dog-in-the- 
mangery,  Edward,"  he  said.  "Ye 
hadn't  ought  to  let  it  grow  on  ye.  Ef 
Dan'l — " 

"  'F  Dan  didn't  have  no  more  things 
of  his  own  'n  what  I've  got,  I  guess 
he'd  hang  on  to  'em  !"  the  smaller  boy  in- 
terrupted." My  Sunday  school  teacher 
knit  me  them  wristers.  Think  I'm 
goin'  to  let  him  swap  'em  with  Jake 
Day  f'r  dime  novels  same's  he  did  my 
mittins?" 

The  farmer's  jaw  fell,  and  he  stared 
at  his  son  in  mingled  amazement  and 
horror.  Dan  wriggled  and  twisted  and 
fumbled  with  his  axe.  Evidently  both 
were  glad  when  a  shrill  call  for  "Sup- 
per!" gave  them  an  excuse  to  move. 

Mr.  Mosher  growled  and  grumbled 
under  his  breath  as  he  slouched  toward 
the  house.  Speech  came  to  him  when, 
in  the  kitchen,  he  found  that  his  wife 
leaned  against  the  dresser,  coughing 
violently. 

"There  'tis  agin!"  he  complained. 
"This  'tarnal  hack  in'  in  the  house,  'u 


them  boys  a-quarrellin'  outdoors!  I 
don't  git  no  peace  o'  my  life!"  -. 

The  woman  controlled  herself  by  an 

effort. 

"  I'm  sorry,  Elnathan,"  she  said 
meekly.  She  pressed  her  hand  to  her 
side  while  he  mumbled  a  hasty  blessing, 
and  when  he  forked  a  half  dozen  "flap- 
jacks" into  his  plate,  she  could  do  no 
more  than  pretend  to  nibble  at  a  bis- 
cuit. Ned's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  in 
dread  and  pity,  and  she  smiled  at  him. 
The  gleam  of  cheerfulness  provoked  the 
man  to  another  outbreak. 

"It  beats  all  natur'!"  he  said  be- 
tween mouthfuls.  "You  don't  care 
nothin'  'bout  this  boy  goin'  te  fight 
Dan'l,  do  ye?  Why  dou't  ye  grin  at 
Dan'l,  'stead  o'  that  ongrateful — " 

"He  isn't  ongrateful,"  she  inter- 
posed. 

"Dan's  always  offerin'  to  lick  me," 
the  boy  explained,  in  the  same  instant. 
I  wuz  jest  a-goin  te  let  him  try,  that's 

all." 

The  farmer  snorted  unbelievingly, 
but  for  a  wonder  let  the  matter  drop. 
The  meal  progressed,  as  meals  usually 
did  in  the  Mosher  family,  with  much 
sound  of  eating  but  none  of  talk.  It 
was  only  as  Dan  pushed  away  his  plate 
and  sat  enjoying  the  full  comfort  of  re- 
pletion, that  words  were  spoken. 
"Goin'  te  give  the  minister  'n  his  wife 
a  chivaree  Toosday  night,"  he  re- 
marked, indefinitely. 

"Who's  goin'  ter?" 

"Oh,  the  fellers." 

; 'You  ain't!"  his  father  said,  with  all 
the  energy  he  owned.  'F  I  hear  o'  you 
cahootin'  'round  with  any  sich  crowd — 
a'ter  the  bringin'- up  you've  had — I'll — 
leather  ye!  'Sides  that,"  he  added, 
"you'll  hev  enough  to  do  over  t  the 
sugar-camp." 

"Why  can't  Ned  do  it?"  the  boy 
whined. 

"'Cause  I'll  need  him  to  hum.  Now 
you  shet  right  up,  young  man!"  I 
heerdye  a-cussin'  out  there't  the  wood- 
pile! I'm  a  goin'  te  leave  ye  more  by 
y'self  so's 't  ye  c'n  think  o'  where  blas- 
phemers goes  ter!" 

Dan  choked  an  impudent  rejoinder, 
and  started  for  the  door.  The  father 
took  his  pipe  and  sat  down  to  smoke. 

Ned  moved  close  to  the  lamp  and  be- 
gan to  pore  over  an  old  arithmetic. 
The  occurrences  of  the  hour  had  prac- 
tically passed  out  of  his  mind.  The 
peevish  father  and  the  sly,  brutal  and 
hypocritical  son  were  so  many  parts  of 
an  old  story. 

When  Ned's  parents  had  died  sud- 
denly, two  years  before,  their  next 
door  neighbors,  the  Moshers,  had  of- 
fered to  "take"  him,  and  the  boy  had 
agreed  to  go  with  them,  as  he  would 
then  have  agreed  to  anything.  When 
he  came  to  understand  his  position, 
discontent  availed  him  little. 

There  are  not  many  openings  in  a  re- 
tired Maine  village  for  a  boy  of  four- 
teen; and  though  he  had  thought  of 
trying  his  fortune  outside,  he  could  not 
quite  decide  to  leave.  He  was  a  quiet 
boy,  "curi's,"  the  people  said,  and 
"clus-mouthed,"  and  he  never  named 
the  reasons  for  his  patience;  but  some- 
how, he  knew,  many  of  them  centered 
in  Mrs.  Mosher. 

She  had  been  his  mother's  friend. 
She  had  been  good  to  him,  and  she  was 
dying.  All  Ned  could  do  was  to  help 
the  poor  woman  in  unobtrusive  ways, 
to  speak  gently,  to  try  not  to  provoke 
the  father  and  son. 

"Pootyhard  on  ye,  Elnathan — with 
the  place  not  paid  f'r,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  'n'  help's  oncommon  high  'roun' 
here,"  the  farmer  assented,  drearily. 
"  'F  she  could  'a'  hild  on  till  I  got  that 
heater-piece  cleared!  'N'  here's  this 
boy's  foolishness  on  top  o'  the  hull!"  he 
added,  more  loudly. 

Ned's  face  was  toward  the  wall,  but 
he  felt  that  the  men  and  the  woman 
were  looking  at  him. 

"  Yes,  I  cal'late  the  jestice  '11  sock  it 
tew  him.''  The  constable's  tone  was 
dignified,  yet  full  of  professional  relish 
for  righteous  punishment.  "Y'  see  itV 
m'licious  mischief  V  trespass  V  at> 
son,"  he  pursued;  "  V  what  makes  it 
wuss  is  that  it's  perfanin'  the  sanc- 
tooary  an'  interferin'  with  the  gospil, 
's  ye  might  say.  Jestice  '11  start  him 
f'r  Thomaston,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  'F 
he  doos  let  him  off  with  a  line,  it'll  be 
pooty  hefty." 


" 'N'  that  ongrateful  whelp  hez  hed 
two  suits  o'  clo'es  in  two  years — 'n'  all 
o'  Dan's  old  ones — 'n'  his  schoolin' — 'n' 
his  victuals!  'N'  I  let  him  go  fisbin' 
three  times  last  summer!  'N'  ye  see 
how  he  pays  me  back!" 

Ned  turned  and  faced  them,  wonder- 
ing and  angry. 

"You  talkin'  about  me?"  he  de- 
manded. 

The  constable  bowed  humorously. 

"You?"  he  repeated,  jovially.  "Why 
no,  sonny!  We  wuz  a-talkin'  'bout  the 
young  raskil  that  rung  the  meetin'- 
house  bell  te  chivaree  the  minister — 'n' 
sot  the  steeple  afire.  I  cal'late  that 
feller  lives  over  't  the  Ma'sh  way, 
somewheres.  P'r'aps  you  know  him. 
You  reco'nize  these?" 

With  an  awkward  attempt  at  a  dra- 
matic jesture,  he  held  up  the  comforter 
and  mittens  that  Ned  had  lent  to  Dan. 

"Why— yes,"  the  boy  said,  slowly, 
"they're  mine." 

"Course  they  be!"  Mr.  Mosher  put 
in.  In  his  anger  and  excitement  he 
talked  indifferently  at  one  and  the 
other.  "So  ch'ice  of  his  things  he  wuz 
— nigh  fit  with  Dan  about  'em — V  yit 
he  c'd  wear  'em  te  break  inte  the 
meet'n-house — when  you  wuz  sent  f'r 
the  doctor — 'n'  took  five  hours  te  pre- 
tend te  go  four  mile!" 

Ned  sat  up,  white-lipped  and  wild- 
eyed;  but  he  made  no  rejoinder. 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  nostraighter  clue, 
'f  my  name  aint  Veedock !"  chuckled  the 
constable.  "Aint  gut  the  cheek  te 
deny  ye  done  it,  hev  ye?" 

"Has  she  heard  about  this?"  Ned 
asked,  suddenly. 

"Certain." 

"No,"  said  the  boy.  He  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands.  "No,"  he  repeated,  more 
firmly,  though  in  a  stifled  voice;  "I 
don't  deny  it." 

The  neighbor  shook  her  head  mourn- 
fully as  she  set  a  cup  of  coffee  in  front 
of  Mr.  Mosher. 

"Don't  seem  to  hev  no  feelin'  f'r  them 
that's  took  care  of  him,  doos  he?"  she 
groaned.  Mr.  Mosher  groaned  in  uni- 
son. 

"  'S  a  wonder  te  me  he  didn't  break 
his  neck,  'stead  o'  sprainin'  his  ankles, 
when  that  bell-rope  give  way!"  the  con- 
stable reflected  aloud. 

"I  eenamost  wish  't  he  hed!"  the 
farmer  muttered. 

Of  these  last  words  Ned  heard  little 
and  heeded  less.  Leaning  against  the 
wall,  he  hitched  himself  into  the  bed- 
room. The  constable  followed.  The 
boy's  heart  was  in  his  eyes  as  he  leaned 
over  the  dying  woman.  When  she 
smiled  up  at  him,  he  sank  to  his  knees 
and  buried  his  face. 

"I  don't  believe  ye  done  it,  Neddy," 
she  whispered.    "Some  mistake!" 

"I'm  awful  glad  my  Danny  didn't  do 
it,  nuther,"  the  woman  went  on.  Her 
voice  was  only  a  breath,  but  it  had  a 
curious  intensity  that  carried  it  far. 
"Him  bein'  over  t'  the  sugar-camp — 
course — he  " 

"Course  he  didn't!"  Ned's  face  was 
still  hidden,  but  his  words  were  firm 
and  reassuring. 

"No.  'F  he  had— I'd  'a'— felt— aw- 
ful!" 

She  said  no  more,  and  seemed  to  doze. 
The  boy,  still  kneeling,  rose  at  the 
touch  of  a  hand.  The  constable  shoul- 
dered him  into  the  kitchen. 

"I  got  te  keep  an  eye  on  ye,  ye  see," 
the  constable  explained,  as  the  boy 
once  more  flung  himself  upon  the  lounge. 
"I'd  ought  to  take  ye  te  the  lockup, 
but  I  kind  o'  thought  I'd  let  ye  stay  a 
while. 

"I  cal'late  he  may 've  told  that  boy 
o'  yourn  suthin  'bout  the  bell-ringin'," 
he  added.  "You  sent  f'r  him,  El- 
nathan ?  " 

"  Yes.  He'd  ought  to  been  here  by 
this  time." 

Ned  faced  the  wall  again  and  shut  his 
eyes.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  close  his 
ears  to  the  constable's  coarse  jokes,  to 
Mosher's  muttered  reflections  on  his 
ungratefulness  and  worthlessness,  or  to 
the  heartless  comments  of  the  neigh- 
-bors.  They  were  all  ready  to  believe 
evil  Of  him,  he  thought  bitterly.  No 
one  trusted  him.  not  one — but  yes, 
there  was  one;  and  she — 

But  to  get  along  with  Dan  was  not 
easy.  Arguing  the  ease  in  his  own 
mind,  Ned  had  decided  to  take  a  bold 
stand  against  his  exactions — to  wage  a 


brief  war  for  the  sake  of  a  long  peace. 

The  plan  appeared  to  prosper.  After 
the  quarrel  at  the  woodpile,  Dan  was 
more  civil  than  he  had  been  for  a  long 
time.  He  even  recovered  Ned's  mit- 
tens and  returned  them  with  a  sort  of 
apology.  For  two  or  three  days  quiet 
reigned  indoors  and  out — except  for  Mr. 
Mosher. 

On  Monday  morning,  when  Dan  made 
ready  to  start  for  the  sugar  camp — it 
was  5  miles  away,  and  he  and  the  Day 
lad  would  stop  there  for  the  week — Ned 
felt  almost  friendly  toward  him.  He  was 
not  unready  to  respond  to  Dan's  wish 
that  "  them  mittens  was  his,  them  and 
Ned's  comforter,  too.  'Tis  cold  ovei 
there,  ye  know,"  Dan  muttered,  sheep- 
ishly. "  Nights  is — V  mornin's.  Marm 
ain't  knit  me  no  comforter  this  year, 
V  I -I—" 

"You  may  take  'em,  Dan." said  Ned, 
freely. 

"Say!  Don't  ye  let  marm  know  it, 
will  ye?"  the  boy  urged,  holding  Ned 
back  from  the  house.  "I — I  throwed 
away  my  comforter.  The  fellers  made 
fun  of  it  at  Sade  Ward's  party,  'n  I — " 

"No,  I  won't  tell  her,"  the  other 
promised.  He  smuggled  the  comforter 
and  mittens  to  Dan,  and  Dan  buttoned 
them  out  of  sight.  Ned  stood  at  the 
fence  and  watched  the  ox  team  away. 
It  occurred  to  him  that,  for  a  time  at 
least,  theirs  might  be  a  happier  family. 

Yet  the  very  next  night  he  roused 
from  his  first  sleep  to  find  the  farmer 
standing  beside  him,  and  a  glance  told 
the  boy  that  there  was  trouble  in  ne 
house.  He  jumped  up  and  began  to 
dress. 

"Guess  ye'll  hev  te  go  f'r  the  doctor, 
Ned,"  the  man  said,  tremulously. 
" 'Cindy's  took  bad.  I'm  afeard  she's 
dangerous." 

The  boy  needed  no  second  bidding. 
He  was  fairly  out  in  the  moonlight  be- 
fore he  perceived  all  that  the  message 
involved  The  doctor  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  4  miles  away.  Mosh- 
er's horse  was  lame,  and  those  belong- 
ing to  the  nearest  neighbors  were  still 
in  the  logging  camps.  The  roads  were 
so  many  quagmires. 

He  caught  his  breath  with  a  sob  as  he 
saw  the  impossibility  of  bringing  help 
quickly.  Then  he  took  to  the  untrodden 
fields. 

Here  the  soft  snow  clung  and  hin- 
dered, but  he  drove  his  way  with  impa- 
tient energy.  A  wild  March  wind 
rioted  around  him.  The  fever  in  his 
blood  made  it  seem  soft  and  spring- 
like, but  he  knew  there  was  chill  in  it, 
and  he  reflected,  gladly,  that  the  road 
would  be  easier  for  the  doctor.  For  all 
the  obstacles,  he  felt  that  he  made  good 
progress.  He  could  afford  to  laugh 
mirthlessly  when  his  "short  cut" 
brought  him  in  sight  of  Little  river. 
He  stood  still,  resting.  When  he  had 
looked  the  second  time,  he  rubbed  his 
eyes. 

The  next  moment  he  had  leaped  the 
fence  and  crossed  the  road.  A  white- 
lettered  signboard  stared  him  in  the 
face. 

"  Danger!  "  it  said. 

He  gazed  beyond  it  once  again,  his 
heart  throbbing  painfully,  his  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears.  Little  river  had  be- 
come great.  Rising  above  the  footway, 
it  had  swept  off  the  rotten  bridge,  and 
now  was  clutching  at  the  piers,  fling- 
ing against  them  masses  of  ice  and 
driftwood. 

The  boy  tore  a  rail  from  the  fence. 
He  had  an  insane  fancy  that  he  might 
lay  it  on  a  pier  and  creep  across. 
Standing  at  the  very  edge  of  the  swirl- 
ing torrent,  he  strained  to  throw  it 
forward.  It  fell  short  and  the  river 
drew  it  away.  Overbalanced,  he 
slipped,  and  crouched,  helpless  and  full 
of  pain,  half  in  the  water. 

He  could  not  have  told  how  long  he 
remained  there;  nor  did  he  know  how, 
dragging  a  sprained  ankle,  supporting 
himself  by  a  chance-found  stick,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  lower  bridge,  and 
thence  to  the  doctor's.  He  only  knew 
that  he  set  his  teeth  and  went  on. 

There  must  have  been  intervals  of 
unconsciousness.  After  one  such,  he 
found  himselt  leaning  over  the  bridge 
and  heard  the  roar  of  the  swollen  river. 
Again,  he  was  beating  and  yelling  at 
the  doctor's  door.  Then  came  the  tor- 
turing homeward  ride  in  the  dim  March 
morning. 
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When  he  recovered  he  was  lying  on 
the  lounge  in  Mosher's  kitchen. 

The  farmer  sat  smoking,  elbows  on 
knees,  in  one  corner.  Ben.  Saunders, 
the  constable,  sprawled  backward 
across  the  table,  balancing  his  stick  in 
one  hand.  Between  the  kitchen  and 
the  sitting  room  a  neighbor  woman 
wandered,  humming,  with  down-drawn 
lips,  a  doleful  hymn.  The  door  of  the 
sitting  room  bed  room  was  ajar.  Ned's 
eyes  sought  it  and  lingered. 

"How's  Mrs.  Mosher?"  he  asked, 
faintly. 

"Dying,"  the  doctor  said,  with  un- 
professional abruptness.  "Won't  live 
through  the  day." 

Mr.  Mosher  sighed.  The  constable 
spat  reflectively  at  the  stove. 

"She's  gone,"  the  doctor  announced, 
as  he  came  from  the  bedroom.  Ned 
pressed  his  face  far  down  in  the  pillow 
and  flung  his  arms  above  his  head.  He 
did  not  hear  the  complex  sounds  that 
attended  the  clearing  of  the  kitchen. 
He  lay  in  rigid  silence,  hardly  so  much 
as  thinking.  After  some  moments, 
when  he  was  better  able  to  classify  his 
causes  for  grief  and  rejoicing,  he  lifted 
himself  a  trifle.  An  unusual  stir  and 
the  mention  of  a  name  more  fully  roused 
him.    He  listened  eagerly. 

"They  wa'n't  there,"  the  messenger 
to  the  sugar-camp  was  saying.  "They 
didn't  do  no  bilin',  yist'day,  nuther,  'n' 
I  found  this." 

Something  seemed  to  pass  from  hand 
to  hand.  After  a  moment,  the  con- 
stable read  aloud: 

"Dere  father  and  mother.  Jaik  an' 
Mes  gon  west  we  will  not  be  taken 
alive.— Yours  truely,  D.  E.  Mosher." 

"Wal,  that's  curi's!"  Mr.  Mosher 
muttered. 

"  I  s'picion  they've  run  away,"  a  new 
voice  broke  in. 

"Hey?" 

Ned  turned  and  looked  at  a  man  who 
had  entered  with  the  messenger. 

"I  see  some  o'  this  'ere meetin'-house 
business,"  the  new-comer  explained. 
"Day's  boy 'n' your  Dan  wuz  at  the 
bottom  of  it." 

"Hey?"  Mr.  Mosher  said  again. 

"  I  wuz  'long  by  the  meetin'-house 
when  they  dumb  in  the  winder.  I  jest 
laid  low  'n'  watched  'em.  When  I 
heerd  the  bell  ring,  I  mistrusted  what 
wuz  up,  bein'  's  I  knowed  your  minister 
was  a-gittin  merried,  'n'  I — " 

"Why  didn't  you  stop  'em?"  the 
constable  demanded. 

"  Oh.  cat's  foot!  You  'n'  me 's  been 
boys!  I  shouldn't  a'  said  no  thin'  'bout 
it  'f  they  hadn't  done  no  more  mischief." 

The  constable  looked  at  Mr.  Mosher, 
then  at  Ned. 

"Well,  young  man!  "  he  began,  with 
a  doubtful  grin. 

"I'm  glad  Dan  got  away,"  the  boy 
said,  simply.  I'm  goin',  now.  I'm 
glad  " — his  voice  was  earnest,  though 
so  tremulous — "I'm  glad  she — I  was 
bound  she  shouldn't  know!  "—Youth's 
Companion.  

How  to  Remove  Freckles. 


At  a  luncheon  party  in  the  hotel  res- 
taurant, the  other  day,  a  party  of  wo- 
men just  back  from  the  country  were 
discussing  the  subject  of  complexions. 
One  of  them  was  badly  freckled,  and 
consequently  in  quite  an  unhappy  frame 
of  mind. 

"Now  look  at  Mary,"  she  exclaimed 
in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "I  don't  see  a 
spot  of  any  kind  on  her  skin,  and  yet 
she  used  to  freckle  just  as  much  as  I  do." 

Mary  met  the  sustained  and  curious 
glances  of  her  friends  with  a  smile  and 
hastened  to  say: 

"I  don't  mind  letting  you  into  the 
secret.  It's  nothing  but  a  faithful  de- 
votion to  the  soap  and  water  cure." 

"  You  mean  face  steaming  ?  "  asked 
one. 

"  Not  at  all.  This  is  a  newer  remedy. 
I  wonder  you  haven't  heard  of  it,  for  all 
the  complexion  specialists  are  advising 
it. 

"  Use  water  just  as  hot  as  your  face 
will  comfortably  bear.  Make  a  lather 
of  the  soap  and  scrub  with  the  camel's 
hair  brush  fully  five  minutes.  Nothing 
less  than  five  minutes  will  answer,  and 
be  sure  to  time  yourself,  or  you  will  im- 
agine the  time  is  up  when  you  have  been 
scrubbing  about  one  minute. 

"After  the  scrubbing  rinse  off  the 


soap  with  very  hot  water,  using  plenty 
of  it.  Then  begin  rinsing  with  cold 
water,  and  continue  that  until  the  skin 
feels  quite  cool.    That  is  all. 

"To  get  the  best  effects  the  face  must 
be  scrubbed  both  night  and  morning  for 
several  weeks.  Lately  I  have  taken  the 
scrubbing  only  in  the  morning,  but  I 
kept  it  up  faithfully  twice  a  day  for 
nearly  three  months. 

"The  trouble  with  some  women  is  they 
expect  almost  instantaneous  results 
and,  becoming  discouraged  after  a  week 
or  two  give  up  the  treatment  altogether. 
Judging  from  my  own  experience  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  soap  and  water 
is  the  best  complexion  lotion  on  the 
market,  the  very  best  freckle  eradicator 
extant.    And  I  mean  to  stick  to  it." 


How 


a  California  Girl  Killed  a 
Wildcat. 


Miss  Helen  M.  Gookins,  aged  19,  lives 
with  her  widowed  mother  on  a  ranch 
near  Neenach  postoffice,  in  the  Ante- 
lope valley  country,  not  far  from  the 
northern  boundary  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  says,  the  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Times.  Wholly  unarmed,  she  attacked 
a  large  wildcat,  which  had  crouched  as 
if  to  spring  upon  her,  and  after  a  des- 
perate fight,  during  which  her  clothing 
was  torn  by  claw  and  tooth,  she  killed 
the  dangerous  beast. 

With  her  mother  Miss  Gookins  is  en- 
gaged in  raising  Angora  goats,  of  which 
they  have  a  large  herd.  During  the 
past  month  or  more  she  noticed  that 
nearly  every  week  several  of  the  young 
goats  were  missing.  The  foothills  are 
infested  with  bobcats  and  mountain 
lions,  and  the  tracks  of  these  animals 
near  the  corral  told  the  fate  of  the  kids. 
A  neighbor  shot  several  wildcats  near 
there,  but  still  the  raids  upon  the  goat 
flock  continued. 

Tuesday  Miss  Gookins  mounted  a 
mule  to  go  to  the  home  of  a  neighbor, 
several  miles  from  the  ranch  house. 
Instead  of  taking  the  road  she  decided 
on  a  short  cut  across  country.  As  she 
was  going  up  a  hill  a  short  distance 
from  a  deserted  house  in  which  she  and 
her  mother  formerly  lived,  the  mule 
gave  evidence  of  fright  and  refused  to 
proceed.  For  a  time  Miss  Gookins 
could  see  nothing  to  alarm  the  animal, 
which  continued  to  snort  and  try  to  go 
back  along  the  trail.  The  daring  young 
woman  dismounted,  hitched  the  mule 
and  went  on  foot  to  investigate.  She 
did  not  even  have  a  riding  whip. 

As  she  approached  a  small  tree  over- 
hanging the  trail  she  saw  a  wildcat  on 
one  of  the  lower  branches.  It  snarled 
and  spat  at  her,  but  did  not  retreat. 
Instead  of  running  Miss  Gookins  made 
a  detour  and  approached  the  tree  and 
cat  from  the  hill  above.  Thinking  to 
frighten  it,  she  hurled  a  large  stone 
with  all  the  force  that  her  strong  arms 
could  exert  at  the  cat.  She  struck 
the  animal  squarely  on  the  head,  knock- 
ing it  from  the  tree  and  stunning  it  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  ran  to  the  aban- 
doned house  in  search  of  a  weapon. 
She  found  an  old  two-pronged  pitch- 
fork, both  points  had  been  broken  off, 
and  returned.  She  tried  to  stab  the 
cat  to  death  with  the  fork,  but  the 
blunted  prongs  were  not  sharp  enough 
to  penetrate  the  tough  hide. 

The  animal  fought  fiercely,  but  she 
managed  to  pin  it  down  by  holding  the 
fork  upon  its  throat.  She  shoved  it 
down  hill  toward  an  old  gate  nearly  200 
feet  away.  Several  times  the  claws  of 
its  hind  feet  struck  the  young  woman's 
skirt,  cutting  long  slashes.  Near  the 
gate  she  found  a  bar  of  iron,  and  with 
that  she  beat  the  wildcat  to  death. 
Then  she  tied  the  body  of  the  animal  to 
her  riata,  and  attaching  the  other  end 
to  her  saddle,  dragged  it  home. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Sponge  Cake  with  Fruit  Sauce. — 
Cut  a  loaf  of  fresh  sponge  cake  into 
rather  thick  slices  and  lay  these  on  a 
plate.  Cook  in  a  rich  syrup  flavored 
with  maraschino,  diced  pineapple,  or 
any  chosen  fruit,  and  when  this  is  cold 
pour  over  the  cake.  Surround  with  a 
border  of  whipped  cream  and  serve  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  cake  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  soft  or  too  soggy  be- 


Western  Meat  Company, 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


fore  it  is  served.  In  using  strawberries 
for  this  dessert,  they  must  not  be  cooked 
for  more  than  a  minute;  indeed,  they 
need  not  be  cooked  at  all.  Cut  them  in 
small  pieces  and  stir  into  the  syrup 
when  it  is  cool. 

Lobster  Salad  in  the  Shell. — Pre- 
pare a  lobster  salad  by  cutting  the  fresh 
boiled  lobster  into  neat  dice.  To  two 
cupfuls  of  this  add  a  teaspconful  of 
Russian  caviar.  Mingle  all  with  a  good 
mayonnaise  dressing  to  which  has  been 
added  a  half  pint  of  whipped  cream  just 
before  it  is  put  with  the  salad.  Serve 
this  iu  the  back  shells  of  the  lobster. 

Ginger  Cakes. — Mix  and  sift  together 
six  cups  flour,  two  tablespoons  ginger, 
one  tablespoon  cinnamon  and  one  table- 
spoon soda.  Heat  one-half  cup  lard  or 
butter,  one  cup  New  Orleans  molasses 
and  one  cup  brown  sugar  until  boiling. 
Take  from  the  fire,  add  one  cup  sour 
cream  and  pour  gradually  into  the  flour 
mixture,  beating  until  smooth.  Pat  and 
roll  out,  cut  into  small  cakes  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Besides  the  bother  in  winding  worsted 
for  fancy  work  off  in  the  balls,  it  is  not 
good  for  the  worsted  itself.  It  stretches 
it,  and  removes  something  of  the  light 
surface,  making  it  stringy.  It  is  better 
to  unwind  a  skein  into  a  very  loose  round, 
like  a  bottomless  nest  in  shape,  and  hold- 
ing ihis  on  the  lap,  use  from  it  in  work- 
ing. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  throw  away  the 
salt  and  slush  which  remain  in  the 
freezer  after  the  ice  cream  has  been 
made.  The  salt  will  do  perfectly  for 
the  next  freezing,  and  if  some  of  it  is 
still  slushy  and  wet  use  it  for  the  top 
layer  the  next  time  the  freezer  is  filled. 
The  freezing  process  will  be  greatly 
hastened. 

The  dense  pulp  and  heavy  flavor  of 
the  banana  is  sometimes  improved  by 
mixing  it  with  other  more  acid  and 
watery  fruits.  A  can  of  cherries  in 
which  the  quantity  of  syrup  overbal- 
anced the  fruit  was  improved  recently 
by  straining  off  the  liquid  and  cooking 
diced  bananas  in  it  until  they  were 
transparent.  Then  they  and  the  cher- 
ries were  mixed. 


Keep  it  Handy 

For  an  emprcpnny: 
wIhmi  ficrnVnts  or  Budden  Bicknfifls 
comes,  nothing  acts  as  promptly  as 

[PEHHX  DAVIB'J 


[perry 

[DAVIS' 
I  PAIN  J 
KILLER 


Telephone  Main  IMS). 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  %  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  first  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Arigeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  816.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofllce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  FARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HE  A  LOS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


The  Lyceum 

An  excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  University. 
Law  and  Medical  Colleges,  etc.  Begins  its  thir- 
teenth year  on  July  24,  1905.  Come  and  be  with  us; 
we  prepare  you  well. 

References:  David  Starr  Jordan  or  any  Stanford 
Professor. 

PHELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL.  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,   Drawing   and  Assaying. 

ll.l  Fallon  St.,  1  blk.  irest,  of  t'ilij  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  utK  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Clilorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1861.  Send  for  Circular. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS— 
Soils,  Water.  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


MPN  \AlAMTPnT0  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE. 

men  whw  i  cu  first-class  profession. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE.  741  Howard  St  ,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  644  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX  IRVINGTON.  ALAMEDA  CO..  CAL 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  0,  lstflo. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  Tor  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   I  78*®   77£         «>X@  n7> 

Thursday   79*@   78*         8<H@  8CX 

Friday   79%®   78*         81*®  80S 

Saturday   80  @  7»«        81*®  SIM 

Monday    (m     ®   

Tu  sday   SO%®   79M  81 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  In  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday                       HftMHV  43  @42% 

Thursday                          53*6®52*  M%@43 

Friday  53K@52*  43*fti43?i 

Saturday                           52'8@52*  43s8®48 

Monday    @    @— 

Tuesday                            52?*@52*  43J»®48 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  In  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec.  1905. 

Wednesday   tl  30'8@1  30 

Thursday   1  SI<S@1  »1 

Krid»>    1  32*@1  31*   a- 

Saturday   1  31*®1  30%  — — ®- 

Moiidav    (Si  @- 

Tuesday   I  31   @1  30*   @- 

Wheat. 

The  spot  market  for  wheat  is  steady. 
Trading  has  not  been  heavy  in  the  face  of 
large  offerings,  and  stocks  have  had  a 
slight  tendency  to  accumulate.  No  change 
in  prices  is  anticipated  by  local  commission 
men,  as  it  is  known  that  Northern  wheat 
is  now  on  about  a  level  for  export  value. 
There  has  not  been  much  trading  in  De- 
cember option,  as  there  is  a  feeling  among 
local  jobbing  circles  that  the  bottom  has 
not  been  reached  owing  to  the  very  favor- 
able reports  which  are  coming  in  from 
most  wheat  sections  of  the  country.  Re- 
ports from  the  East  would  indicate  that 
wheat  neods  support  just  at  present  to 
hold  it  even  for  a  decorous  decline.  If  it 
were  not  for  occasional  cautions  covering 
by  leaders  because  prices  look  so  low,  the 
decline  would  be  much  faster.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  lowest  prices  in  the  North- 
west will  be  seen  before  the  big  movement 
of  new  wheat  starts,  just  as  they  were 
seen  in  the  Southwest.  Reports  of  weather 
conditions  continue  very  favorable,  those 
from  Washington  and  Oregon  stating  that 
those  sections  are  having  especially  fine 
harvesting  and  threshing  weather,  and 
that  the  crop  is  now  about  half  out  of  the 
way. 

California  Milling  $1  55  @1  65 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  50   ®1  55 

Oregon  Club   1  47*@1  52* 

PBICBS  Or  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange. 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  II. 32V4rtB1.32. 


Mills  are  just  now  beginning  to  grind 
the  new  crop,  but  new  wheat  is  not  yet  in 
the  market  in  any  appreciable  quantity 
for  milling  purposes,  though  such  as  has 
come  in  promises  well  for  the  crop,  if  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  Some  north- 
ern flour  is  now  coming  into  this  market 
on  account  of  the  falling  off  of  the  export 
trade  owing  to  the  Chinese  boycott,  but 
it  is  mostly  of  an  off  grade  which  is  fit 
only  for  bakers'  use.  Advices  from  the 
north  say  that,  believing  that  lower 
prices  for  flour  will  prevail,  Japanese  buy- 
ers have  practically  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  Offers  m;tde  by  Portland  ship- 
pers at  a  continually  descending  scale  of 
quotations  have  failed  to  bring  orders. 
Well-informed  flour  men  believe  that  the 
peace  agreement  will  have  a  strong  effect 
on  stimulating  buying  as  soon  as  prices 
can  be  named  that  are  satisfactory  on  the 
other  side.  A  letter  from  Hongkong 
stated  that  stocks  of  flour  at  that  port  on 
August  1st  amounted  to  185,000  sacks  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  50,000  sacks 
of  California  flour.  This  is  a  small  quan- 
tity and  ordinarily  such  a  condition  would 
be  accompanied  by  liberal  buying,  but  by 
reason  of  the  boycott  business  was  almost 
at  a  standstill  at  the  time  the  letter  was 
sent. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  |3  25  @8  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  ®3  75 

Oountry  grades,  extras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  60  (35  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  ®b  25 

OregOL,  Bakers'  extra    3  75  ®4  25 

Washington.  Rakers'  extra   J  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

The  barley  market  continues  active 
and  prices  are  being  held  steadily  as 
quoted.  Good  lots  are  demanding  a  pre- 
mium and  off  grades  are  moving  very 
slowly.  The  amount  of  strictly  choice 
feed  barley  now  appearing  in  this  market 
is  vary  limited,  and  it  does  not  look  as 
though  there  would  be  any  decline  in 
price  in  the  next  few  weeks.  There  has 
been  considerable  trading  in  futures,  De- 
cember option  having  ranged  in  price 
from  99c  to  IJL  This  extremely  close 
range  for  the  entire  week   shows  the 


steadiness  of  the  tone  of  the  market. 
Reports  from  the  grain  sections  of  the 
coast  show  a  fair  average  yield  of  barley. 

Feed,  No.  1  pood  to  choice  spot. .  .   *1  (12*31  05 

Peed,  fair  to  good   95  fill  00 

Chevalier.  No  I  to  choice   1  20  i  1  25 

Chevalier,  cotnrou  to  fair   1  05  pi  10 

oats. 

There  are  no  strictly  fancy  black  oats 
in  this  market  nor  will  there  be  any,  if 
samples  now  being  received  by  local  deal- 
ers can  be  used  as  a  fair  criterion  of  this 
year's  crop.  The  quotations  of  91.46  per 
cental  is  on  the  inferior  erade  now  being 
offered  in  this  market,  but  black  oats  of  a 
good  quality  would  easily  bring  an  ad- 
vance on  these  quotations.  Choice  reds 
and  heavy  milling  varieties  are  scarce. 
Reports  from  Chicago  state  that  the 
shipping  demand  for  oats  was  only  mod- 
erate, sales  having  been  made  in  that 
market  to  the  extent  of  140,000  bushels. 
A  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  local  con- 
sumption has  prevented  a  rise  in  price, 
although  there  are  very  limited  holdings 
and  receipts  have  been  light. 

Black  oats  t\  45  @  

Red,  choice  new   1  30  ga\  45 

Red,  fair   1  22*(o;l  27* 


The  market  shows  very  little  change 
for  the  current  week.  There  has  been 
some  trading  in  spot  goods,  but  no  large 
jobbing  movement  has  developed.  Prices 
are  ruling  firm  as  quoted.  There  is  very 
little  small  yellow  corn  now  in  the  local 
market,  and  the  market  is  a  shade 
stronger,  though  at  quotably  unchanged 
prices.  A  choice  lot  of  large  white  corn 
would  bring  an  advance  on  quotations 
given.  Chicago  advices  say  that  the 
shipping  demand  for  corn  continues  to 
rule  slow,  with  sales  of  only  75,000  bushels 
reported  for  last  week. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  40   @1  42* 

Large  Yellow   1  40   @1  42* 

Small  Yellow   I  50   (ffil  SO 

Kye. 

Plenty  of  rye  of  a  good  quality  is  now 
coming  into  this  market  from  California 
sections  as  well  as  much  that  is  inferior 
from  the  Salt  Lake  belt.  The  choice 
grades  are  easily  bringing  tho  top  quota- 
tions of$1.52A  per  cental,  some  having 
brought  even  a  slightly  higher  figure. 

Good  to  choice  II  47*®1  52* 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  no  buckwheat  now  in  the 
market  outside  of  some  very  limited  hold- 
ings in  the  hands  of  mills.  A  few  sales 
have  been  made  to  growers  at  prices 
ranging  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  cental. 
The  holdings  are  not  sufficient  to  justify 
a  quotation. 

Good  to  choice  •  11  75    @2  25 

Beans. 

Bayos  are  now  entirely  out  of  the  local 
market,  not  even  damaged  stocks  being 
available.  The  demand  for  other  varieties 
has  been  fair,  choice  small  white  beans 
showing  an  advance  due  to  largely  re- 
duced stocks.  There  are  no  good  pinks 
offering  in  the  local  market,  the  last  of 
these  having  been  taken  up  by  growers 
as  seed.  Damaged  stocks  of  pinks  have 
been  somewhat  neglected  and  are  being 
held  now  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  cental,  only 
the  very  best  of  those  now  on  hand 
bringing  the  latter  figure.  Limas  are 
somewhat  weaker  and  blackeyesare  ruling 
firm  at  quotations. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   *         @3  75 

Small  White,  damaged   1  50   (S>2  75 

Large  White     2  50   ®2  85 

Large  White,  damaged   75  fill  50 

Pinks,  damaged.   1  50  <a>2  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice     @  

Bavos,  damaged     @  

Red  Kidneys   3  50   @4  00 

Reds   5  50  @6  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   5  25  ®5  50 

Black-eye  Deans   3  75  @4  00 

Dried  Peas. 

Quite  large  quantities  of  peas  are  now 
coming  into  this  market  and  would  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  large  crop.  The  carry- 
overs from  last  year's  crop  will  also  be  of 
goodly  size,  and  so  the  consequence,  it  is 
feared,  will  be  much  lower  prices.  Stocks 
of  strictly  choice  green  peas  are  still 
bringing  the  $2.10  basis,  but  dealers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  they  can  be  bought  later 
at  $1.50  percental  in  any  desired  quantity. 
No  Salinas  peas  have  yet  arrived,  though 
they  are  expectod  within  a  few  days. 

Green  Peas,  California  *l  85  @2  10 

Niles   l  75  @2  00 

Hope. 

Since  the  last  advices  there  has  been  no 
improvement  in  the  local  hop  situation. 
In  fact,  the  market  shows  evidences  of  a 
further  weakening  and  a  slight  decline  in 
the  price  of  spot  goods  is  noted.  The 
latest  purchases  of  spot  goods  were  made 
at  13c  to  15c,  but  occasionally  an  ex- 
tremely choice  lot  will  bring  tho  maximum 
quotation  of  18c.  Large  stocks  have  been 
offered  on  the  local  market  at  these  fig- 
ures, but  there  has  been  little  buying. 
Contracts  can  be  secured  at  12c  to  13c  for 
futures  on  the  ranches.    The  slump  in 


prices  is  principally  due  to  the  exceedingly 
fine  condition  of  European  crops.  Esti- 
mates now  coming  from  England  state 
that  crops  there  will  yield  about  ti50,000 
cwt.,  against  281,000  for  last  year's  crop, 
and  from  Germany  and  the  Continent  the 
estimates  are  of  a  crop  of  950,000  cwt., 
against  750,000  for  last  year's  yield.  Pa- 
cific coast  crop  prospects  are  very  favor- 
able, indicating  that  there  will  be  20,000 
more  bales  than  last  year.  New  York 
State  is  the  only  locality  where  the  indi- 
cations point  to  a  smaller  yield  than  last 
year's,  the  estimates  being  of  about  10,000 
to  15,000  bales  less. 

Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal          15  ffl  18 

Wool. 

The  local  market  is  very  quiet.  Fall 
wools  are  coming  in,  but  stocks  have  a 
tendency  to  accumulate  owing  to  a  small 
demand  and  because  prices  have  been 
held  up  too  high  to  meet  the  ideas  of 
Eastern  buyers.  There  has  not  as  yet 
developed  an  active  Eastern  market,  and 
those  who  have  already  bought  are  find- 
ing that  they  bought  too  high  and  are 
finding  difficulty  in  moving  their  stocks. 
Fall  shearing  is  not  general.  The  best  of 
these  wools  come  from  the  north  and  will 
not  be  shorn  before  September.  There  is 
not  much  snap  so  far  to  the  demand  for 
fall  grades,  and  it  is  the  general  impres- 
sion that  growers  will  not  get  as  high 
values  as  they  anticipate  at  present. 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  24  (£27* 

Northern,  free  '. .  .23  @26  " 

Northern,  defective  18  ®20 

Middle  County,  free  20  @25 

Middle  County,  defective  17  ®3I 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  12  @15 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          9  @13 

Oregon,  valley  25  ®27* 

Eastern  Oregon  16  ®22 

Nevada  17  ®21 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Arrivals  of  hay  during  the  week  just 
ended  show  a  slight  increase  over  the 
arrivals  of  the  week  preceding,  and  with 
two  holidays  to  deal  with  there  are  natu- 
rally some  accumulations.  Arrivals  of 
alfalfa  by  water  continue  to  be  heavy  and 
this  condition  is  expected  to  continue  as 
long  as  the  rains  hold  off.  About  1500 
tons  are  yet  in  stacks  in  San  Joaquin 
county  and  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties 
still  have  large  stocks  to  be  shipped. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  I  9  50  a  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00  ®  10  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  00  ®  10  50 

Wild  Oat   5  00  ®   8  00 

Barley     7  00  ffl   9  50 

Clover   0  00  @  900 

Alfalfa   5  50  ®   9  00 

Stock  hay   4  50  ®   5  50 

Compressed   10  00  @  13  00 

Straw,  V  bale     25  @  40 

MIllstufTs. 

Stocks  now  on  hand  are  of  fair  size  in 
nearly  all  varieties  and  a  liberal  demand 
is  keeping  prices  at  the  former  level. 
Bran  is  still  held  only  in  limited  quantities 
and  has  advanced  50c  per  ton  in  price. 
Middlings  are  also  lirm  and  cracked  corn 
and  shorts  are  moving  rather  slowly. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  T&  ton  118  00  (S)  20  00 

Bran.      ton   21  50  ®  23  00 

Middlings   28  00  0  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon.    22  00  fin  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   22  00  ®  22  50 

Cornmeal     ?0  00  ffi  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   8200  0  

Oilcake  Meal   33  50  a  35  00 

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00  (Si  22  00 

Seeds. 

Flax  is  still  scarce  and  somewhat  higher, 
good  lots  being  readily  taken  at  the  ad- 
vance of  25c  noted.  Other  stocks  are 
also  light  and  promise  to  be  well  cleaned 
up  before  the  new  crops  begin  to  come  in. 
The  California  canary  crop  is  not  materi- 
alizing as  has  been  anticipated,  one  dealer 
reporting  that  he  has  been  able  to  secure 
only  25%  of  what  he  had  ordered  up  to 
date. 

Flax   13  00  @  3  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  85   @  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  00   ®  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6*®  7 

Rape     2*®  8 

Hemp   3*@— 

Tlmothv   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

The  market  continues  very  weak,  but 
prices  are  being  maintained  as  quoted. 
Stocks  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate 
under  normal  receipts  and  a  still  further 
reduction  in  price  may  be  necessary  be- 
fore the  honey  in  first  hands  can  be 
moved.  Receipts  are  of  good  quality,  the 
average  being  much  lighter  in  color  than 
usual. 

Extracted,  Water  White   4*®  5 

Extracted,  White...    4'^®  4* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3*@  4 

Extracted,  Amber  8  ®  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*<a>  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   7  @  8 

Beeswax. 

A  fair  amount  of  trading  has  been  done 
and  prices  are  being  well  maintained. 
Receipts  have  fallen  off  somewhat,  prob- 
ably owing  to  tho  number  of  holidays  this 
week  having  interfered  with  shipments. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  lb  20  ©27 

Dark  25  @26 


Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  market  is  steady  at  the  advance 
noted  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock  and  meat, 
except  hogs,  which  are  somewhat  weaker. 
There  is  now  plenty  of  small  veal  coming 
into  the  market,  as  well  as  an  abundance 
of  sheep  and  lambs,  but  prices  are  being 
maintained  by  a  fairly  brisk  local  de- 
mand. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  f<0%,  which 
Is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb  4  @  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   3*®  4* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3   ®  8* 

Mutton— ewes,  6@6*c;  wethers   7  ®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  230  lbs   54i@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  230  pounds          ..  5*0  h% 

Hogs,  small,  fat.  under  130  B>8    5>*®  t% 

Veal,  large,  ^  fl>    5  ®  7 

Veal,  small,  %  tb    h  ii 

Lamb,  spring,  ^  tb   8  IS.  8* 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallnw. 

The  hide  market  shows  little  change 
from  last  week,  although  prices  are  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  weaker.  Hides  are, 
however,  well  cleaned  up,  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  any  very  serious  drop  can 
come  in  the  near  future. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  13  @—      12  fit— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.  ...12  «—  11  fit- 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   11  *@—  10*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fbs.  11*®—  10*®— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs.  11*®—  10*®— 

Stags   7  @  8       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   10*®—      10  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  ®—      11  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  ®—      12  @— 

Dry  Hides  19  @—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  tbs.lB  ®17      15  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  20  @2I      19  @— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f  skin  1  50® 2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  Hf>  skin   90@l  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  H  skin   6"®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  >  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  3  00@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75a— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades    J*®8* 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  continues  active  and  stocks 
were  still  further  reduced  during  the  cur- 
rent week.  The  market  is  now  bare  of 
grain  bags  entirely,  and  bean  bags  are  in 
very  large  demand  as  growers  are  antici- 
pating the  largest  crop  that  has  ever 
been  seen  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Bean 
bags  and  fruit  sacks  are  very  firm  and 
grain  bags  normal. 

Bean  Bags  I  5%@ — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   7  @7fc 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6  ®7* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36, spot   7*@7* 

Wool  Sacks,  4-B>   33   ® — 

Wool  Sacks.  8*  lb   SO  ® — 

Poultry. 

A  steadier  market  is  looked  for  this 
week  because  of  light  receipts,  too  many 
holidays  evidently  interfering  with  the 
regular  shipments.  There  is  a  special 
demand  for  large  young  roosters  and 
large  hens  and  appearing  quotations  are 
well  maintained. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  ft  B>   I   21   @  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  »  lb   18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  %l  B>    20  ®  21 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  50   ®  6  50 

Roosters,  old    4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  @  7  00 

Fryers   3  50  @  4  50 

Broilers,  large   2  50  ®  3  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  ®  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  ^  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Ducks,  young,  IK  dozen    450  ®550 

Geese.  *  pair   I  75  ®  2  00 

Goslings,  f>  pair   2  00  ®  2  25 

Pigeons,  old  ft  dozen    I  25  ®  1  50 

Pigeons,  youo*     I  25  ®  1  75 

Rnttir, 

The  market  remains  firm  on  fancy  stock 
with  receipts  rather  light,  necessitating 
a  large  drawing  from  storage  stock. 
Strictly  fancy  creamery  will  bring  an  ad- 
vance on  quotations  while  storage  is  a 
shade  weaker.  Intermediate  grades  are 
moving  rather  slowly. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  lb   23  @I5 

Creamery,  firsts    22  @23 

Creamery,  seconds   20  @21 

Dairy,  select   20  @21 

Dairy,  firsts    19  @— 

Dairy,  seconds    18  @— 

Califo-nia  storage   17  @18 

Mixed  Store   17  ®18 

Cheese. 

The  market  is  holding  its  own  and 
prices  are  being  well  maintained  at  last 
week's  advance,  with  strictly  fancy  mild 
cheese  in  demand  and  the  market  on  the 
same  a  shade  firmer.  Receipts  have  been 
only  moderate  but  of  excellent  quality. 
Secondary  grades  are  moving  slowly, 
though  prices  are  well  maintained  owing 
to  light  receipts. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   II  ®12 

California,  good  to  choice   10  win* 

California,  fair  to  good   9*®i(> 

California,  "Young  Americas"   II*®  13* 

Eastern,  new   I5*®I8* 

Eggs. 

Selected  ranch  eggs  are  now  in  good 
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demand  with  other  grades  dragging 
somewhat.  Receipts  have  been  large  and 
are  coming  in  in  very  good  shape,  owing 
to  the  continued  cooler  weather.  Prices 
on  all  grades  remain  quotably  unchanged. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  28  @30 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  25  @27 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @22 

Eastern  firsts   20  @22 

Eastern  seconds   17  @19 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  market  is  somewhat  firmer 
and  prices  are  a  little  stiffer.  River  Bur- 
banks  show  a  slight  ad-vance  and  an  ad- 
vance is  also  noted  in  the  top  prices  for 
Salinas  Burbanks  and  Chile  Garnets.  Re- 
ceipts have  been  large,  but  a  good  local 
demand  for  River  Burbanks  and  a  good 
demand  for  Salinas  for  shipment  to 
Alaska  have  held  the  price  firm  and  even 
caused  a  slight  strengthening. 


Cal.  Early  Rose,  $  cental. 
River  Burbanks,  f(  cental. 

Salinas  Burbanks  

Chile  Garnet,  f»  cental  .  . 
White  Rose,  *  cental  
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The  vegetable  market  is  now  in  very 
fair  condition,  prices  on  most  varieties 
ruling  steady,  and  those  varieties  which 
are  now  nearly  out  of  the  market  showing 
an  advance  on  strictly  choice  stock,  the 
same  being  very  hard  to  procure.  Lima 
beans  have  declined  2c  owing  to  an  unusu- 
ally heavy  crop  and  large  receipts  of  uni- 
formly good  quality.  Wax  beans  are  also 
slightly  weaker  for  a  similar  reason. 
Green  corn  has  advanced,  choice  lots  eas- 
ily bringing  the  top  quotation  of  $1.25  per 
crate.  New  Yellow  Dan  vers  onions  are  a 
shade  weaker,  owing  to  the  falling  off  of 
the  export  trade  demand  for  Australia. 
Australian  brown  onions  are  now  quoted 
in  this  market  at  85c  per  cental,  while  all 
other  kinds  of  vegetables  are  ruling 
steady,  with  tendencies  to  advance  as 
receipts  fall  off. 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  lb  

Beans,  String,  y  fb  

Beans,  Wax,  <jf>  fb  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fbs. . . 

Corn,  Green,  $  crate  

Egg  Plant,  V  box  

Garlic,  fb  

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  ^  ctl. 
Onions,  Australian  Brown,  ctl... 
Peas,  Green,  V  fb  


Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  f>0@60  fbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  B>8.  gross, 

Fresh  Fralts. 

There  is  a  slightly  weaker  tone  to  the 
fresh  fruit  market,  owing  to  the  unusually 
large  receipts  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruits 
now  in  the  market,  with  the  exception  of 
apples  and  pears,  the  prices  of  which  are 
being  well  maintained  on  account  of  short 
crops  and  consequently  light  receipts  in 
the  local  fresh  fruit  market,  most  of  the 
fruit  having  been  taken  up  by  buyers 
and  canners  on  the  ranches.  Strawber- 
ries are  becoming  very  scarce  and  are  rul- 
ing very  high  in  price,  Longworths  being 
quoted  at  $8  and  $10  per  chest.  Notwith- 
standing the  short  crop  reports  from  some 
of  the  heaviest  vineyarding  sections,  re- 
ceipts coming  into  the  local  fresh  fruit 
market  are  large  and  of  uniformly  good 
quality,  which  fact,  coupled  with  an  only 
modest  demand,  has  caused  a  slight  weak- 
ening in  the  price  of  seedless  grapes. 
Bartlett  pears  are  firmer,  and  choice  lots 
are  easily  bringing  the  top  quotation  of 
$1.75  per  40-pound  box.  Large  varieties 
of  strawberries  and  Santa  Clara  strawber- 
ries have  advanced  $1  for  choice,  defect- 
ive grades  being  held  as  before. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  1ft  50-lb  bx 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  ^  50-lb.  box 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  40-fb  box.. 

Blackberries,  behest  

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate  

Cantaloupes,  f,  box  

Crabapples,  $  small  box  

Figs,     one  layer  

Figs,  ifr  two  layer  

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate  

Grapes,  $  small  box  

Huckleberries,  f>  fb  

Peaches,  #  large  box  

Peaches,  $  small  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  choice,  40- 
fb  box  

Plums,  large,  crate  

Plums,  ordinary,  box  

Raspberries,  ^  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest 
Strawberries,  large  var..  chest. 
Strawberries.Santa  Clara, ¥  chest 

Watermelons,  #  doz  

Whortleberries.  $  ft  

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  shows  some  further  weak- 
ness, but  prices  have  not  settled  further 
than  at  last  reports.  Prunes  are,  how- 
ever, an  exception  to  the  general  rule  and 
are  holding  their  own  well.  Stocks  of 
prunes  now  in  second  hands  are  very 
light,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
carry-over  will  be  large.  Reports  from 
the  growing  and  drying  sections  would 
indicate  that  a  larger  number  of  prunes 
will  be  dried  this  year  than  usual,  but 
that  they  will  find  a  much  readier  market 
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than  usual  owing  to  rather  limited  crops 
in  foreign  prune-growing  sections.  Ore- 
gon prune  raisers  are  shipping  much  of 
their  fruit  East,  only  the  poor  grades 
being  sold  to  driers.  It  is  expected  that 
what  is  shipped  will  command  an  excep- 
tionally high  price  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5J4ia  (i 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy.  50-ft  boxes.  6  @  cyt 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft          7  @  7y, 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   V>Yt@  9 

Figs.  10-ft  box.  1-ft  cartons  5S  @63'/J 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  fi  lb...  7  <a  7y, 

Nectarines,  red,  $  lb   — ©  4yt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7W(ffl  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7y,@  8/s 

Pears,  standard,  ft  ft   614@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7J4®  8V4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4y,@  b% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  (Si  1% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   by,®  iv, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  @  W, 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes.  — @— c ;  40-50s,  4>4@4%c; 
50-60s,  33£@4c;   60-70s.  ZM@-Ay,c\  70-80s,  2^@3c; 
80-908,  2!4@2"£c;  90-lOOs,  2@2|^c ;  small,  1J£(oj2c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2*®  2% 

Apples,  quartered   %  3* 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2y,@  3 

Figs,  Black   3j4@  4 

KalslDs. 

Old-crop  raisins  are  out  of  the  market, 
nearly  everybody  having  made  the  last 
clean-up.  Choice  seeded  sold  as  high  as 
5ifc.  The  Central  California  Raisin  Pack- 
ing Co.  will  probably  announce  prices 
along  [toward  Oct.  1,  and  the  few  out- 
siders that  remain  will  undoubtedly  wait 
for  the  prices  of  the  new  amalgamation. 
These  will  be  higher  without  question. 
The  Fresno  raisin  crop  will  be  compara- 
tively small,  but  growers  are  already  wor- 
rying about  the  short  labor  supply. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-fb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehe.sas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  4y,@  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4\@  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  5   @  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  4y,®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  4   @  — c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  6J4@  — c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  54c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4^c 

Citrus  FralU. 

Oranges  of  all  varieties,  except  Valen- 
cias,  are  out  of  the  market,  and  these  are 
very  scarce  and  prices  firm.  Reports 
from  the  south  continue  to  favor  the 
growing  orange  crop,  careful  estimates 
placing  the  yield  at  a  figure  considerably 
higher  than  last  year.  Lemons  are  firm 
and  limes  are  a  shade  easier,  while  grape 
fruit  shows  an  advance  in  price. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  ft  box                 2  00  @4  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  f!  box        3  00  ®b  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  2  50  ®2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          I  50  @2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box                             1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  #  box  .                                4  50  @5  50 

Nats. 

Receipts  of  n6w  crop  almonds  are  heavy 
and  show  a  good  quality,  confirming  all 
reports  of  a  large  crop  which  have  been 
received  in  their  market.  It  is  expected 
that  prices  will  be  made  this  week  by  the 
Association,  and  until  that  time  very  lit- 
tle trading  is  expected  to  develop,  as  it  is 
thought  that  prices  will  open  consider- 
ably lower  than  those  now  being  held  for 
in  this  market.  The  prices  quoted  on 
almonds  are  prices  now  being  paid  by 
some  dealers  in  this  market  for  choice 
new  crop  almonds.  Walnuts  have  a 
slightly  improved  outlook  in  some  dis- 
tricts, though  the  general  impression  is 
that  the  crop,  as  a  whole,  will  average 
somewhat  short  of  last  year's  crop.  There 
is  a  fair  demand  for  both  walnuts  and 
almonds  now  in  this  market. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4y,@  by, 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   7  @  74 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   7  ®  7y, 

Almonds,  TXL,  f.  ft  •   — ffill 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  f,  ft   —  (SlOtf 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  $  ft   —(SilW, 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  f*  ft   — @  8 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  1*  ft   —  <3>  8 

Hard  Shell,  ft  ft   -(a)  54 

Wine. 

The  market  shows  but  little  change 
this  week.  Crushing  has  begun  at  some 
places,  but  a  market  for  the  new  wine  has 
not  yet  been  established.  Sweet  wine  is 
still  held  here  at  37Jc,  with  dry  wine  bring- 
ing 28ic. 

The  initial  step  in  the  fight  between 
the  farmers  of  Benicia  and  the  Selby 
Smelting  Co.  has  been  taken  and  papers 
asking  for  almost  $10,000  damages  have 
been  served  on  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany by  Frank  McGowan  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  damages  represent  the  de- 
mands made  by  C.  B.  Doming,  a  farmer 
of  Glen  Cove,  for  injury  to  grain  and  live 
stock  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
smelter  fumes.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
damages  asked  by  the  farmers  of  the  dis- 
trict is  $78,000. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent* 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
ranally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
Df  H  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


Lemon  Orchard 

FOR  SALE  in  San  Diego  County. 

22  ACRES  IN   FULL  BEARING  AND 
PAYING  WELL. 

Only  reason  for  selling  is  advanced  age  of  owner, 
who  is  unable  longer  to  carry  it  on.  This  is  a  gen- 
uine bargain  for  a  man  who  has  experience  in 
fruit  culture  and  is  willing  to  work.  It  will  prove 
a  fine  investment. 

For  particulars,  address 

J.  L.  BARKER, 

2031  Dwight  Way,      Berkeley,  Cal. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate  or 
Business  No  Matter  Where  Lo- 
cated. Properties  and  busi- 
nessof  all  kinds  sold  quickly 
for  cash  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Don't  wait. 
Write  to-day  describing 
what  you  have  to  sell  and 
give  cash  price  on  same. 

A .  P.  Tone  Wl  Ison,  Jr . , 
Real     Estate  Specialist, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE,  TO  CLOSE  ESTATE. 

306  ACRES,  S  miles  from  Napa,  OC  good  road. 
All  Kuod  land,  suitable  for  stock,  fruit  or  grain. 
House  of  7  rooms,  2  barns  and  outbuildings,  wind- 
mill and  splendid  well,  3000  gal.  tank,  unfailing 
stream  through  place;  10  acres  orchard  and  vine- 
vard  in  full  bearing;  abundance  of  firewood;  1  mile 
to  school;  1  mile  to  schooner  landing;  ]\  mile  to 
R.  R  station;  mail  delivered  at  door  daily.  Terms 
$16,000.  Address  GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 


FRUIT  FARMS,  5,  10  AND  20  ACRES, 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 

Subdividing  a  16,000-aore  ranch.  Best  values  in 
California.  Three  railroad  statins  on  property; 
2%  hours  to  San  Francisco.  Poultry  nets  $1500  per 
annum  on  10  acres.  Superbly  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  information  sent  free.  J.  P.  MASSIK  CO., 
207-2"8  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  —  GOOD  PAYING 
RANCH. 


Four  and  one-half  miles  from  Napa;  100  acres 
uood  improvements;  fine  water;  15  acres  orchard; 
65  acres  hay  land;  stock,  wagons,  implements  and 
chickens.  Price  SKOO0.  For  further  particulars 
apply  P.  O.  Box  826,  Napa,  Cal. 


F^/\RM  TO  RENT. 

32(1  Acres  of  Reclaimed  Land  adjoining  the  town 
of  San  Rafael. 

Apply  to  JOHN  W.  FERRIS, 

320  Sansome  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Gridley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &CO..30  Montgomery  St  ,  S.F. 


n  a  I  irnnill  A  FARM  BARGAINS  Send  for 
(lALIlUnNIA  °atal°8'  c  M-  WoosterCo., 


'  618  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


WEsell  country  lands.  CHATFIELD& VINZENT, 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  Bargain  in  Land. 

110  acres  of  the  finest  berry,  seed,  vegetable, 
alfalfa,  dairy  and  apple  land  to  be  found  in  the 
valley.  Soil  deep,  dark,  rich  alluvial  Within 
three  miles  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  artesian  belt.  No 
improvements.  Good  roads  to  the  property.  We 
are  authorized  to  sell  this  property  far  below  its 
real  market  value.   Price  $130  per  acre. 

If  at  all  interested  in  this  class  of  property,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  tract. 

We  have  but  a  limited  time  to  offer  the  property 
at  this  price. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

PALO  ALTO,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 
ROT  HER  MEL  <fe  CO. 

607  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Have  the  Best  List  of  Farm,  Fruit,  Poultry  and 
stock  Ranches,  Alfalfa  and  Timber  Lands.  Call 
or  Send  for  Catalogue. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

Not  made  to  sell  cheap,  but  as  cheap 
as  any  good  lantern  can  be  sold.  Then, 
think  of  the  satisfaction  you  get  from 
a  Dietz:  Convenience,  Safety,  Cleanli- 
ness. Be  sure  you  ask  your  dealer 
for  the, 

Dietz  Cold  Blast  Lantern. 

He  carries  it  in  stock  or  will  get  it.  If 
not,  write  direct  to  us.  Catalogue  free. 
We'll  see  that  you  get  the  lantern  of 
your  choice.  Every  lantern  user 
prizes  the 

Clear  White  Light  of  the 
DIETZ. 
R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  Laight  St.    NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  181,0. 


The  Child  with  $1, 

the  man  with  the  thousand,  receive  the  same  cojr- 
teous  treatment  at  this  savings  institution.  Open- 
ing an  account  with  us  is  not  a  formidable  under- 
taking—rather  a  very  simple  and  reaily  pleasnnt 
affair.  If  you  have  a  dollar  you  want  to  save  and 
increase,  see  us  about  it. 

We  pay  Shi  per  cent  intere>t  on  ordinary  savings 
accounts  and  4  per  cent  on  term  deposits. 

THE  MARKET  STREET  BANK, 

SEVENTH  AND  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCIS90. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


— USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps,  Saws, 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 
FARMERS'  LINES 

So  simple  you  can  build  your  own 
line.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free. 

Tbe  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Go. 

712  SutterSt.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHAND  taught  by  mail;  demand  more  than 
supply.    M.  U.  Barrett,  302  Montgomery  St. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 

How  They  Are  Trying  to  Impound  Mining  Debris. 

Capt.  Wm.  W.  Harts,  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
recently  gave  in  the  Academy  of  Science  building,  in 
San  Francisco,  an  authentic  account  of  what  had 
been  done  and  what  was  proposed  to  do  in  holding 
back  mining  debris  in  rivers  now  being  ruined  by  it. 

The  first  portion  of  his  lecture  was  devoted  to  a 
history  of  the  mining  debris  problem  in  California, 
the  situation  that  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  a  Cali- 
fornia Debris  Commission,  and  the  scope  and  intent 
of  that  body's  powers.  This  was  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  mining  region  assigned  to  the  control 
of  the  Commission,  and  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
detritus  lodged  in  the  streams,  and  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  under  the  federal  law.  Following  this,  in 
speaking  of  the  manner  of  work  done,  Capt.  Harts 
furnished  considerable  further  data  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. In  the  matter  of  individual  dams,  he  said  that 
various  kinds  of  dams  had  been  tried — those  of 
stone,  of  earth,  brush  and  rock,  log-crib  filled  with 
rock,  and  many  others.  After  twelve  years  of  ex- 
perience, it  has  been  found  that  the  usual  small  mine, 
where  impounding  dams  can  be  used,  will  need  one  of 
two  general  types— either  !og-crib  dams  or  brush 
dams. 

The  log  crib  is  the  more  common  type.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cob-house  crib,  with  the  logs  of  which  it  is 
made  notched  and  bolted  together.  It  is  filled  with 
quarried  rock  and  chinked  against  leakage.  This 
type  of  dam  is  seldom  built  over  40  feet  high,  this 
being  the  limit  of  safety  placed  by  the  Commission 
for  the  usual  case.  These  dams  are  very  satisfactory 
for  their  purpose  when  well  made.  As  long  as  they 
are  kept  wet  they  are  practically  permanent,  and  in 
those  locations  where  the  logs  rot,  due  to  being  dry 
part  of  the  time,  the  rock  being  well  bedded  in  gravel 
will  resist  erosion  long  after  the  logs  have  failed  to 
bind  the  dam  together. 

The  brush  dam  is  less  used,  as  it  is  permitted 
usually  only  when  the  water  flow  over  the  dam  is 
small,  or  when  the  river  is  diverted  through  a  spill- 
way at  one  end,  and  only  when  the  slope  of  the  can- 
yon above  is  slight.  These  brush  dams  are  not  per- 
mitted over  'JO  feet  in  total  height. 

There  is  now  mined  nearly  a  million  cubic  yards 
each  year  which  is  stored  in  the  canyons  and  ravines 
behind  debris  dams  especially  constructed  for  the 
purpose. 

Another  side  of  the  Commission's  duty  is  the 
study  of  the  rivers  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin river  systems  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  treatment  of  these  streams  and  their 
tributaries,  so  that  the  injurious  mining  detritus  may 
be  kept  out  of  the  navigable  rivers  and  the  streams 
restored  to  their  former  condition  of  navigability  as 
far  as  might  be  needed. 

Yuba  Kiver. — It  was  decided  to  commence  with 
the  Yuba  river,  as  this  stream  has  suffered  more 
from  mining  debris  than  any  other  in  California,  and 
if  the  difficulties  here  could  be  surmounted,  the  meth- 
ods found  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  would  likely 
be  more  easily  applied  to  the  other  streams. 

After  a  study  of  several  years  and  after  extended 
surveys  in  which  numerous  borings  were  made,  a  plan 
was  adopted  by  the  Commission  and  submitted  to 
Congress  in  1900. 

1.  Barriers  across  the  river  just  below  Smarts- 
ville,  to  prevent  the  addition  of  coarse  detritus  from 
the  upper  reaches. 

2.  A  cut  at  Daguerre  point  through  which  to  divert 
the  river  at  high  stages,  with  embankments  forming 
a  settling  basin  for  impounding  fine  material  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

3.  Training  walls  2000  feet  apart,  extending  from 
Daguerre  point  to  the  Feather  river,  to  confine  the 
flow  to  a  selected  channel. 

Barriers. — The  barriers  were  to  be  a  system  of 
weirs  extending  across  the  river,  where  the  banks 
are  high  enough  to  afford  large  impounding  capacity, 
the  first  located  a  few  miles  below  Smartsville. 
This  dam  has  just  passed  successfully  through  its 


first  high-water  season  and  is  the  first  to  withstand 
a  single  freshet  in  the  lower  Yuba  river. 

The  dam  consists  of  four  rows  of  piles,  the  two 
upper  intervals  between  rows  being  10  feet,  and  the 
interval  between  the  third  and  fourth  rows  being  18 
feet. 

Piles  were  6-feet  centers  in  the  uppermost  row,  12- 
feet  centers  in  the  two  middle  rows,  and  3-feet  cen- 
ters in  the  lowest  row.  Every  VI  feet  the  piles  in  a 
tier  up  and  down  stream  were  connected  at  their 
upper  ends  with  1-inch  galvanized  wire  cable.  A 
timber  bulkhead  3  inches  thick  was  spiked  to  the 
upstream  and  another  to  the  downstream  row  of 
piles,  and  was  carried  as  deep  as  the  water  in  the 
river  would  permit. 

Between  the  first  two  rows  of  piles  was  placed  a 
fill  of  rock  which  was  brought  up  to  a  subgrade,  so 
that  when  covered  by  the  concrete  blocks,  1£  feet 
thick,  the  height  of  the  barrier  would  be  6  feet  above 
the  average  level  of  the  river  bed.  Concrete  blocks 
about  10  feet  square  and  1J  feet  thick  were  built  in 
place  over  all  this  fill,  connecting  by  means  of  a 
rollerway  with  an  apron  20  feet  wide  resting  on  the 
river  bed  below  the  dam. 

The  upstream  slope  was  protected  with  an  in- 
clined layer  of  large  rock  laid  in  Portland  cement 
mortar.  The  concrete  slabs  of  the  top  surface  of  the 
dam  and  those  of  the  apron  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  tar-paper  joints,  and,  to  prevent  dis- 
location by  the  river  currents,  were  connected  in  the 
direction  of  the  stream  flow  with  1-inch  galvanized 
wire  cables,  3  feet  apart,  imbedded  in  the  concrete. 
The  cables  connecting  the  piles  referred  to  above 
were  also  imbedded  in  a  narrow  strip  of  concrete  18 
inches  square,  which  helps  bind  the  heads  of  the  piles 
together  in  each  tier  and  separates  the  large  blocks. 

Excepting  these  narrow  strips,  the  concrete  slabs 
rest  on  the  river  bottom  only  and  are  not  supported 
on  the  piles.  They  are  jointed  so  that  they  are  free 
to  move  vertically,  the  cables  acting  as  a  hinge. 

This,  it  was  designed,  would  permit  the  concrete 
blocks  to  follow  down  any  considerable  scour  under 
the  apron,  should  it  occur,  and  thus  prevent  any 
serious  damage  to  the  dam  due  to  back-lash. 

The  weak  place  in  all  over-fall  dams  on  poor  founda- 
tions is,  of  course,  the  toe.  The  rollerway  and  apron 
it  was  hoped  would  protect  the  river  bed  from  ex- 
cessive and  dangerous  scour.  In  addition,  an  exten- 
sion or  lip  of  masonry  6  feet  wide  was  placed  below 
the  apron  to  carry  the  water  farther  away  from  the 
toe,  and  if  underscoured  it  would  break  up,  fall  in  the 
hole  and  offer  protection  against  further  action.  In 
addition,  for  about  600  feet  the  dam  at  the  south  end, 
where  the  scour  was  believed  to  be  strongest,  was 
further  protected  by  large  rock  or  rip-rap  placed  at 
random. 

The  south  end  of  the  dam  was  joined  to  the  bedrock 
of  the  river  bank,  but  at  the  north  end  a  concrete 
abutment  was  built,  founded  on  piles,  to  act  as  a 
retaining  wall  for  the  earth  embankment  which  was 
later  built  to  connect  the  dam  with  the  shore.  The 
north  shore  is  composed  of  compactly  cemented 
gravel,  through  which  it  was  originally  planned  to 
have  a  spillway  constructed  to  carry  the  river  at  all 
stages  except  flood.  During  construction  the  entire 
river  was  permitted  to  pass  between  this  abutment 
and  the  north  shore  before  building  the  embankment, 
so  that  the  concrete  dam  could  be  constructed  entire 
on  the  dry  river  bed.  When  it  came  time  to  close 
this  gap  through  which  the  river  flowed,  it  was  found 
to  be  an  undertaking  far  greater  than  was  antici- 
pated, as  there  were  about  1200  to  1300  cubic  feet  per 
second  flowing  around  the  end  of  the  dam.  This  flow 
had  to  be  lifted  upwards  of  8  feet  over  the  completed 
structure. 

The  first  pilework  placed  to  close  this  gap  failed 
with  the  pressure  of  water,  and  through  the  serious 
scour  in  the  bottom  which  took  place  while  trying  to 
close  the  opening.  Later  more  piles  were  placed  in 
the  opening,  and  by  the  liberal  use  of  brush  and  sand 
bags  the  gap  was  finally  closed. 

The  first  step  of  the  permanent  dam  having  been 
completed  as  above  described,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
build  in  accordance  with  the  project  a  similar  step  8 
feet  higher,  lying  upstream  of  the  present  work  and 
connecting  with  it.    Contracts  are  already  let  and 


work  has  been  commenced  on  this  second  step. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  expected  to  put  a  step  8  feet 
high  on  the  dam  each  working  season.  In  this  way 
the  ultimate  height  of  the  dam  will  be  reached  by  suc- 
cessive steps.  This  method  was  found  advisable,  as 
the  amount  of  work  possible  in  the  river  bed  during 
the  low-water  season  is  limited  and  time  must  be 
given  the  river  to  fill  each  step  with  gravel. 

The  first  step,  already  built,  has  been  filled  with 
gravel  to  its  crest  since  the  first  heavy  freshet,  and 
gravel  as  large  as  pigeons  eggs  have  been  rolled  over 
the  top  of  the  dam  for  several  months. 

It  is  thus  plainly  seen  that  the  dam  as  a  whole  is  a 
gravel  fill  dam  sluiced  into  place  by  the  river  itself, 
the  downstream  slope  of  which  is  composed  of  a  layer 
of  concrete  blocks  having  a  general  inclination  of 
about  1  vertical  to  3J  horizontal.  The  concrete  over- 
lies a  rock  fill  held  in  place  by  a  framework  of  anchor 
piles  and  timber  bulkheads. 

Dauuerre  Point  Section. — The  plans  for  the 
treatment  of  the  intermediate  section  of  the  Yuba 
river  involve  the  construction  of  high  embankments 
across  the  river  in  a  V-shape,  with  the  apex  up- 
stream, the  ends  connecting,  one  with  Daguerre 
point  on  the  north,  and  the  other  with  a  high  knoll 
on  the  south  bank. 

A  diverting  barrier  connects  the  apex  of  the  V 
with  the  north  shore,  diverting  to  the  south  all  wa- 
ter below  the  elevation  of  its  crest.  Through 
Daguerre  point  is  being  cut  a  channel  600  feet  wide 
and  25  feet  deep,  through  which  all  the  river  flow  at 
high  stages  will  pass. 

On  the  south  bank,  regulating  works  will  admit  all 
the  water  diverted  by  the  diverting  barrier  below  a 
limit  of  about  6000  to  7000  second  feet,  passing  it  into 
a  natural  depression  of  about  2  square  miles  and  lying 
adjacent  to  the  river  on  the  south.  These  works  will 
exclude  all  flow  above  what  is  considered  safe,  com- 
pelling the  excess  to  pass  to  the  north  over  the 
diverting  barrier  and  through  the  cut. 

This  plan  is  simply  taking  advantage  of  the  natural 
regimen  of  the  river. 

All  rivers  have  their  sections  of  active  erosion, 
usually  where  slopes  and  velocities  are  highest,  their 
sections  of  transportation  where  slopes  and  velocities 
are  sufficient  to  carry  sediment  but  not  to  scour,  sec- 
tions of  sedimentation  where  the  reduced  velocities 
permit  the  sediment  to  fall  and  form  deposits,  and 
the  section  of  discharge. 

The  construction  of  the  embankments  and  the  use 
of  a  large  settling  basin  only  increase  the  natural 
area  of  the  section  of  sedimentation.  The  river  is 
passed  into  an  area  where  the  velocities  are  checked, 
although  not  entirely  overcome,  so  that  practically 
all  their  load  of  sediment  is  dropped.  The  water 
passing  back  into  the  river  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
basin  is  practically  clear.  At  stages  of  the  river 
occurring  for  a  short  time  only  each  year,  where  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  settling  basin  would  be 
more  than  could  be  settled,  the  regulating  devices 
will  exclude  the  excess,  causing  it  to  pass  into  the 
cut.  This  will  happen  only  in  such  high  stages  that 
the  velocities  are  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  carry 
whatever  fine  sediment  is  in  suspension  into  the 
Feather  and  Sacramento  rivers,  which,  being  in  flood 
at  the  same  time,  will  carry  the  sediment  into  the 
tidal  currents  of  the  bay  and  thence  into  the  ocean. 
The  solution  of  the  extreme  high  water  part  of  the 
J  problem  is  not  thoroughly  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the 
i  fact  that  adequate  levees  are  not  yet  built  on  the 
Sacramento  to  control  its  flow;  but  as  the  periods  of 
such  high  water  are  short,  the  damage,  if  any  should 
result,  will  be  limited  and  will  vanish  when  the  Sacra- 
mento is  regulated — a  vast  problem  now  receiving 
attention. 

Bear  River. — As  stated  before,  the  Yuba  river 
was  the  first  to  be  studied  and  the  first  to  be  taken 
up  for  treatment.   The  Commission  are  now  planning 
to  take  up  the  work  on  Bear  river,  and  a  survey  is 
|  authorized  and  is  now  being  arranged  on  which  to 
!  base  plans  for  the  future  improvement  of  this  stream. 

Should  the  Bear  river  work  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  State  of  California,  and  funds  pro- 
vided, the  work  will  be  extended  to  the  American 
river  and  other  sediment  bearing  streams  until  the 
j  entire  problem  is  solved. 


KR 


urn 


Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KR0GH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANTJKACTUKEKH  OF  

flPAPP    PEACH,   BERRY,  and   all  RACWCTC 
VJ  rV-<v«  L<»  kincis  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  t>/\OI\.Ei  1 

VENEER   BARRELS,   COFFEE    AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Ik  Roessier  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 


Works: 


100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 


C  V  A  XII  P^P  guaranteed  98-99"„  for  generating 
\*  I  /\1>  1  UC  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

^  Of  r*^ 

The  only  positive  eradicate*  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 

 FOR    SrtLE  BY  

THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY,  -  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO.       -       Los  Angelee  and  San  Francisco. 

RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  263  THIRD  ST.,  NEAR  HOWARD.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.   TEL.  MAIN  1261 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.   Kates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week.  IS  ami  up.   Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date-     Steam  h.-ut  not  and  cold  water,  electrio  lights, 
return  call  bells  In  every  room.      Inside  and  outside  nre  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies' parlor.     Heading  room  with  all  daily  papers,     limbs  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  oar  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  bouse.    MRS.  EMM  A  DLAFSEN,  Prop 
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THE  RANGE. 


Range  Horse  Traffic  in  the  North- 
west. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Clark  of  Montana  says,  in 
the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  that  gener- 
ally the  number  of  horses  on  the  range 
in  large  herds  has  greatly  diminished, 
as  is  also  true  of  cattle.  As  an  offset 
to  this,  the  number  of  owners  of  horses 
has  greatly  increased,  but  their  hold- 
ings are  smaller  than  they  were  years 
ago.  I  think  the  records  of  our  stock 
association  in  this  State  show  that  in 
1904  there  were  shipped  180,000  horses. 
This  probably  is  the  greatest  number 
of  horses  that  have  ever  been  shipped 
from  Montana  in  one  year.  My  opinion 
is  that  twice  this  number  of  colts  were 
branded  in  the  State,  and  the  number 
of  horses  in  Montana  must  be  increas- 
ing. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  horse 
owners  to  buy  and  breed  very  much 
better  stallions  than  they  have  ever 
owned  before.  I  believe  as  good  a 
horse  can  be  bred  on  the  Montana 
native  grasses,  the  blood  lines  being 
the  same,  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  our  ranchmen  to  care  for  their 
horses  in  the  winter  time.  In  a  short 
time  we  will  be  raising  grain-fed  horses 
which,  I  think,  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  horses  in  the  United  States. 
I  think  the  number  of  horses  sold  and 
shipped  out  of  the  State  this  year  will 
be  equally  as  large  as  last.  Most  of 
the  horses  sold  at  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi river  markets  came  from  Idaho, 
Nevada,  Utah  and  Oregon,  with  some 
from  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

At  my  sale,  June  5,  I  sold  seventy- 
five  branded  horses  for  one  owner,  at 
an  average  of  $10fi  a  head.  These 
horses  where  shipped  from  the  western 
part  of  Montana  and  weighed  12()0  to 
1500  pounds.  A  carload  of  extra  good 
two-year-old  colts,  sired  by  a  Shire 
stallion,  brought  $61.  Some  Indian 
ponies  went  as  low  as  $8,  and  common 
scrub  yearlings  for  $15,  with  two-year- 
olds  at  $17  and  $18.  Matured  horses 
and  mares,  unbroken,  sold  at  $20  for 
850-pound  stock,  up  to  $75  for  1200- 
pound  horses. 

I  consider  these  prices  are  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  They  are  unusually 
good,  and  as  the  horses  are  sold  at 
auction  and  the  prices  are  made  en- 
tirely by  Eastern  buyers  who  attend, 
we  suppose  they  must  be  satisfactory 
to  them.  Broke  horses  sell  in  this 
State  $5  to  $10  per  head  higher  than 
wild  ones.  Different  divisions  of  the 
country  prefer  different  types  of  range 
stock.  Buyers  from  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin and  Pennsylvania  take  good, 
heavy  mares  and  geldings.  Feeders  in 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Ohio  want  large 
framed  geldings  to  fatten  for  market. 
Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  take 
first-class  mares  suitable  for  breeding 
purposes.  Southern  dealers  purchase 
a  light  grade  of  rangers  at  lower 
prices  than  the  corn  belt  buyers  pay. 
Alabama  and  Louisiana  take  great 
numbers  of  such  animals.  We  have 
shipped  rangers  as  far  east  as  Ver- 
mont. Lately  Montana  ranchmen  have 
proved  good  buyers  of  stock  too  thin  to 
go  East.  This  class  is  fed-  on  grass 
until  mature  and  ready  for  market. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

By  E.  J.  Ckbely,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College. 

CURE  FOR  WORMS. 

To  the  Editor:— Would  you  kindly 
let  me  know  through  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  the  remedies  for  worms?  I  have 
a  young  mare  that  has  been  troubled 
with  them  since  she  was  a  colt. — H.  J. 
Sullivan,  Suisun. 

The  following  is  a  dose  for  an  adult 
horse: 

Turpentine,  2  ozs. 
Santomine.  A  drachm. 
Male  fern,  I  drachm. 
Raw  linseed  oil,  14  ozs. 
Mix  and  give  all  at  once  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  fasting. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 
510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  KOEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN 8 — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


"HOWARD"  SHORTHORN S — Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  DUKHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


4..J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXES  SON,  Lick  House, S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY* 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTk  { 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn, 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIKES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


I  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 


OEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

Cisco.  Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  prioe.  Eggs  J1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
tor  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. — 22  Thoroughbred  Southdown 
Ewes  and  a  Buck;  I  yearling  Berkshire 
Boar;  2  Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Heifers. 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

60  HEAD  CHOKE  BUCK  LAMBS. 
LARGE  AND  WELL  WOOLED. 

Address  G.  K.  SWINGLE,  Davisville,  or  call  at 
Swingle  Station,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEE  S. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS  ,  Folsom,  California. 
Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 

theMcffin^  Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win- 
ter months.    Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.    We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.   Prices  on  application. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Write  for  I — v 
catalogue* — " 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  «  'MO  MANUFACTURED    B"V  W  II 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by80% 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 


Write  for  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rial  to  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C,  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  D.|  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling;, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  33rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Rerkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rock<=;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  PAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres  Nat.  S  C.  B.  O.  Club. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 
Room  88),  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THB  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE ■ 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ei 
First:   plain  their  inventions  personally  an' 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci 
flcations  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  th« 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoir" 
lng  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Sa4 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire. 

consuH  direotly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  tbo  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
UJlc  Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  i87i.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignment.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches  and  glvs 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  <  r  the  s  ope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  ;md  arrang* 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade- Marks,  etc,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete,  lnvuuiors'  Quid* 
seat  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


D.E.Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.0.Box2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison.  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.    Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 
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THE  FIELD. 


California  Agricultural  Statistics. 


llN   Ms.  Geokge  Robertson,  Commercial  and 
Agricultural  Statistician. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  last 
three  years  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
columns  of  the  Fresno  Republican  the 
urgent  necessity  for  reliable  statistics 
regarding  the  many  and  varied  pro- 
ducts of  this  State  in  general,  and  of 
this  "county  in-  particular.  In  a  long 
article  on  California  fruits,  published 
June  15,  1902,  and  in  another  written 
for  the  Fruit  Growers'  convention, 
which  appeared  in  the  Republican  on 
Dec.  8,  1903,  I  gave  many  facts  and  fig- 
ures proving  how  unreliable  published 
figures  now  are,  and  the  pressing  want 
of  correct  returns  instead  of  rough 
estimates.  At  last  it  appears  that 
steps  are  to  be  taken  to  supply  this  de- 
mand, as  the  Legislature  has  recently 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  county 
government  act,  requiring  the  counties 
at  their  own  expense  to  collect  certain 
agricultural  and  other  statistics,  and 
return  them  by  the  first  of  November 
in  each  year  to  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
board  has  prepared  and  sent  out  sched- 
ules to  the  board  of  supervisors  in  each 
county  showing  the  data  required. 
The  value  of  such  figures  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  system  adopted  to 
obtain  them,  no  rehash  of  assessor's  re- 
turns will  be  of  any  use  and  on  this 
depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
present  plan.  It  will  be  impossible  this 
year  to  obtain  anything  like  complete 
or  correct  returns  in  the  short  time 
now  available. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  assessors'  re- 
turns in  every  county  in  the  State  are 
greatly  underestimated;  some  of  the 
best  authorities  place  the  difference  at 
not  less  than  20%.  I  can  endorse  that 
opinion  from  personal  experience,  as 
three  years  ago  1  spent  two  or  three 
months  collecting  information  for  a  cor- 
poration, and  among  other  sources,  I 
examined  every  page  of  the  assessors' 
rolls  of  Fresno,  Madera,  Kings  and 
Tulare  counties.  I  could  give  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  omissions,  but  will 
only  cite  a  few.  On  one  large  estate 
no  vines  were  returned,  although  there 
were  800  acres;  in  another  case  only  50 
acres  were  returned,  when  there  were 
440;  in  another,  728  acres  instead  of 
1000;  and  in  a  fourth  case,  400  acres 
were  given  when  there  were  730  acres. 
In  another  county  all  the  fruit  trees 
were  returned  as  non-bearing. 

Now  take  another  test  and  compare^ 
the  figures  of  the  census  bureau  for* 
1900  with  those  of  the  assessors'  rolls 
for  the  present  year.  Unfortunately 
it  is  only  possible  to  take  the  fruit  trees 
for  comparison,  as  the  census  gives  the 
number  of  vines  and  the  assessors  the 
acreage,  and  as  the  number  of  vines  to 
the  acre  varies  it  is  impossible  to  show 
the  exact  difference. 

ORCHARD  TREES  IN  FRESNO  COUNTY  IN 
BEARING. 

Census  Assessors' 
Report.  Roll. 
Kruit.  1901).  inns. 

Apple   5I.W5  22,782 

Apricot   164,184  72,650 

Cherry    fi.628  1,848 

Peach  and  Nectarines   924,486  675,876 

Pear   213,984  4.4C8 

Prunes   128  153  65,342 

UnclassiUed    22,028   


Totals  1,513,408 

Nuts. 

Almonds   12,446 

Walnuts   1,436 

Others   Ill 


13.993 


K49,IW3 

5,675 
2,745 


8,420 


Totals  

SUBTROPICAL  FRUITS  IN  BEARING. 
Figs   38,886  52,765 


5,654 
42,350 
38,765 


Persimmons   435 

Lemons   6,721 

Oranges   78,195 

Olives   30,811 

Pomeloes   101 

Unclassified   2,416 

Totals   175,515 

Total  orchard  trees  1,513,408 

Total  nut  trees   13,993 

Grand  total  fruit  and  nut 
trees   1,684,946  997,617 

According  to  the  above  figures  there 
are  687,329  fewer  trees  in  bearing  now 
than  five  years  ago,  the  only  two  show- 
ing any  increase  being  figs  and  olives. 
It  is  true  that  owing  to  the  pear  blight 
there  has  been  a  heavy  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  these  trees,  but  nothing  that 
could  explain  the  above  enormous  de- 


crease. In  1902  the  number  of  pear 
trees  in  bearing  is  given  in  the  assess- 
ors' reports  as  82,370;  in  1903,  61,009. 

If  further  proof  were  wanted  to  show 
that  the  system  of  depending  on  the 
assessors'  returns  for  statistics  is  un- 
sound, you  have  it  here  in  these  imagin- 
ary differences.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  grapes  as  to  other  fruits,  as, 
in  spite  of  the  large  acreage  that  is 
known  to  have  been  planted  in  recent 
years,  the  actual  figures  do  not  show 
any  very  striking  increase,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly much  below  the  mark: 

ACREAGE  IN  GRAPES  IN  FRESNO 
COUNTY. 


Table  grapes   1,270 

Raisin  grapes  44.090 

Wine  grapes   27.850 


Non- 
Bearing.   Hearing.  Total. 

554  1.824 

5,265  49  355 

5,375  33,225 


Totals  73,210        11,194  83,104 

The  following  summary  for  five  years 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  increase  in  wine 
grapes  between  1897  and  1901;  but  the 
actual  increase  since  the  latter  year  has 
been  much  more  than  here  shown: 

TOTAL  ACREAGE  IN  FRESNO  COUNTY, 
1897  AND  1901-4 


Year. 

Table. 

Raisin. 

Wine. 

Total. 

38,790 

3.244 

4.296 

1901    .  . 

1,030 

45,030 

29.695 

75,755 

1902 

1,213 

46,847 

30,596 

7",656 

1903   

1,435 

46,700 

30,737 

78,872 

1904 

1,634 

47,690 

32,064 

81,788 

No  doubt  it  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
for  obvious  reasons,  to  obtain  correct 
returns  for  taxation  purposes,  and, 
considering  the  limited  time  in  which 
the  work  has  to  be  done,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  assessors'  returns  are  as  com- 
plete-as they  are.  The  census  returns 
seem  to  show  that  farmers  and  others 
are  ready  to  give  more  exact  informa- 
tion to  an  official  who  is  not  a  tax  gath- 
erer. A  State  bureau  of  statistics 
would  be  the  best  organization  to  col- 
lect the  details  required,  but  even  the 
new  plan  will  result  in  a  great  advance 
on  the  meager  information  obtainable. 

At  the  present  time  energy  and 
money  are  being  expended  by  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  the  State  agricultu- 
ral and  horticultural  societies,  real 
estate  men  and  others  in  an  active  en 
deavor  to  advertise  the  resources  and 
future  possibilities  of  their  several 
counties,  and  nothing  would  so  assist 
in  promoting  this  task  as  the  publica- 
tion of  detailed  and  properly  classified 
statistics  issued  by  official  authority. 

As  matters  now  stand,  if  any  person 
wishes  to  make  a  separate  investiga- 
tion into  the  comparative  growth  or 
development  of  any  industry,  say  dur- 
ing the  last  five  or  ten  years,  he  finds 
it  almost  impossible  owing  to  the  lack 
of  information. 

We  have  to  study  comparative  sta- 
tistics because  it  is  comparative  statis- 
tics alone  that  enable  us  to  judge  our 
future  prospects.  For  this  reason  a 
uniform  system  is  necessary.  It  would 
simplify  the  returns  if  the  acreage  in 
fruit  trees  was  given  in  acres,  as  it  is 
for  vines  and  other  crops,  instead  of 
the  number  of  trees  only.  With  regard 
to  the  shipment  of  produce,  the  cat- 
load  of  fruit  is  becoming  each  year  a 
less  definite  quantity  —  the  so-called 
ten-ton  carload  no  longer  exists,  there- 
fore the  quantity  of  produce  shipped 
should  always  be  expressed  in  tons  in- 
stead of  under  the  misleading  head  of 
carloads.  The  new  project  is  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  should 
receive  a  hearty  welcome  and  every 
assistance  from  every  individual  who 
has  the  welfare  of  the  county  at  heart, 
and  also  for  his  own  interests.  But 
there  is  no  use  doing  a  work  of  this 
kind  by  halves.  There  should  be  a 
county  statistician  charged  with  the 
duty  of  compiling  not  only  agricultural 
statistics,  but  also  those  relating  to 
minerals,  oil,  the  dairy,  irrigation  and 
other  matters.  In  order  to  keep  such 
a  record  and  make  it  complete  and  at 
all  times  up  to  date,  it  would  require  a 
man  to  devote  his  time  to  it  all  the 
year  around.  Such  work,  to  be  of  real 
value,  could  not  be  compiled  in  two  or 
three  months  each  year. 

The  cost  of  such  an  office,  compared 
with  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the 
work  that  would  be  accomplished,  is 
not  worth  considering,  not  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  large  and  ever-growing 
population  engaged  in  the  fruit  and 
farming  industries,  but  also  as  one  of 
the  surest  ways  of  promoting  develop- 
ment and  prosperity. 


HEAT,  rye,  oats  and  barley  are 
dependent  on  Potash  for  proper 
nourishment  to  produce  full,  heavy 
kernels  of  fine  milling  quality,  and 
strong  stalks  which  do  not  lodge. 

A  complete  fertilizer,  containing  not 
less  than  6  per  cent  of  actual  Potash, 
is  best  for  grain.  A  larger  amount  may 
be  frequently  used  with  added  profit. 

Our  books  on  agriculture  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  who  write  for  them. 

Address,  German  Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  AUCTION  SALE 

FROffl    THE  PRIZE-WINMNG 

Humboldt  Herd  of  Shorthorns 

belonging  to  MESSRS.  B  F.  RUSH  and  WM.  PIERCE, 

Suisun,  California. 
Eft  UPAn  "f  Yearling,  Two-vear-olcl  and  Three-year- 
UU  ntHU  au  Hulls  and  Heifers,  sired  by  the  follow- 
ing high-class  Hulls:  Marshall's  Combination,  Blythe 
Victor,  Sharon  Victor  VI,  Humboldt  Victor  VI,  Admiral 
Schley  VIII,  and  King  Abbotsburn.  The  heifers  have  all 
been  bred  to  the  best  bulls  in  the  herd.  Sale  takes  place 
at  the  Willotta  Ranch,  Suisun.  California,  on 

Thursday,  October  19, 1905,  at  10  a.  m. 

Conveyances  will  meet  all  trains.  Lunch  will  be  served. 

For  catalogues  send  to  FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Live    v  »•    .         *''-*  .  .„  vfe-WJ 
Stock  Auctioneers,  17:12  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.        '*   * 


A  GOPHER  TRAP  THAT  KILLS. 


It's  mighty  discouraging  to  buy  gopher  traps 
that  permit  the  gopher  to  escape  after  the  trap 
has  sprung.  If  you  have  used  other  traps  you  know  that  gophers  crawl  or  are  thrown  out  of  them 
and  the  gopher  that  has  been  caught  and  got  away  will  never  be  caught  again.   If  you  would 

take  no  chances  with  traps,  vou  should  investigate  the  merits  of  the 

IMPROVED  C.  V.  2-RING  GOPHER  TRAP. 

This  is  a  patented  trap,  embodying  all  the  latest  improvements.  It  is  superior  to  the  Single 
ring,  as  well  as  the  Clutch  and  Claw  Traps,  for  the  double  ring  disables  the  gopher  and  holds  it 
securel  \ ,  w  llo  ■»  ing  no  possibility  of  escape. 

Sir  that  vou  get  the  genuine  Improved  C  V.  2-Ring.  Sold  every  where  for  25c  ;  or  if  your 
dealer  do>-s  not  have  them,  send  us  his  name  and  25c.  for  sample  trap  or  12.50  for  a  dozen,  which 
we  "  ill  forward  postpaid.      FALLS  M ANUFACTUR1N< '•  CO.,  12  Urumm  St..  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  /VXa""f%?t"rer* 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPlv 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

'VATER  AND  OtL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.    Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 

t:\-  jnd  where  required.    All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe 

TcVmates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  witt  Aspiialtum. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

NO.  23.   STOCK  SIZE-6  ft.  iH  In.  by  9  ft.  4S  in. 
One  Door.   One  Window.   One  Room. 
Folding  spring  bunks  and  drop  table.       Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS.       -      OAKLAND,  CALD70RNIA. 


iitis 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 

Washington, 
i  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Hekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St ,  San  Francisco; 
241  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St , 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 


MARINE.  STATIONARY. 

GEO.  H.  WEIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed, 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 
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Money 
Making 
Facts 

You  Ought  to 
Know. 

You  want  to  make 
money.  Of  course 
you  do.  You  want 
to  make  this  money 
as  easily  as  you  can 
and  with  the  least 
amount  of  work 
necessary.  Here's 
your  opportunity. 

The  Easy  Running 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

will  make  more  dollars  for  you  than  you  have 
ever  thought  it  was  possible  to  make  from  your 
cows.  It  will  make  far  more  dollars  for  you 
than  you  can  possibly  make  by  any  other 
method  of  caring  for  your  milk.  It  will  get 
these  dollars  for  you  quickly  and  with  far  less 
fuss  and  work  and  bother  than  your  cows  now 
cause  you.    It  will  do  all  this 

BECAUSE 

The  Empire  Cream  SeparMor  runs  easier  than 
any  other  separator. 

It  is  theseparator  that  is  most  easily  cleaned, 

It  is  built  for  durability  and  costs  practically 
nothing  to  keep  in  repair. 

It  Rets  all  the  cream  from  the  milk  and  does 
it  twice  a  day,  every  day  in  the  year  fop»a  long 
period  of^years.  Any  way  you  may  look  at  it 
the  Empire  Cream  Separator  will  make  the 
most  dollars  for  you. 

We  guarantee  every  statement  we  make  and 
can  prove  them  to  you.  Write  for  these  proofs. 
EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloomfield.N.J. 
Branch  Office,  Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 


in  thp 
Lont 
Run. 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  of 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver 
age,  simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.     35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


No.  U/2  "Jersey"  Cut-under  Truck. 

This  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to 
produce  a  wagon  that  has  great  carrying  capacity, 
ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of 
loading.  Can  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be 
used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

The  "Jersey"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  onfy  for 
the  transportation  of  fruit,  but  as  a  general  pur- 
pose dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
20U0  to  3000  pounds. 

HOOKER    <fc  CO. 

16-18  DRTJMM  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3H-4-8  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


DR.  G.  S.  MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  P.,  Cal. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Summary  of  St.  Louis  Cow  Test. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Gow,  a  well-known  writer 
on  Jersey  cattle,  makes  the  following 
new  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
famous  cow  test  at  the  St.  Louis  Pair, 
reviewing  the  records  of  the  four  herds 
that  took  part  in  the  demonstration. 
In  surveying  tbe  records  of  the  thirteen 
leading  Jerseys,  but  one  cow  of  another 
breed  is  encountered  in  Class  A — the 
butter  class — and  but  two  cows  of 
another  breed  in  Class  B — the  milk 
class  ■ —  these  cows  being  Holstein- 
Friesians. 

The  entire  Jersey  herd  for  the  120 
days  of  the  test  averaged  per  head  per 
clay  as  follows:  Milk,  41.5  pounds;  fat, 
1.936  pounds;  estimated  butter,  2  28 
pounds;  solids  not  fat,  3.634  pounds; 
cost  of  feed,  24c;  net  profit,  Class  A, 
as  butter  producers,  33c;  net  profit, 
Class  B,  as  milk  producers,  45c.  The 
average  percentage  of  fat  in  the  Jersey 
milk  was  4.7;  solids  not  fat,  8.8;  total 
solids,  13  5. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  herd  averaged 
per  head  per  day  as  follows:  Milk,  53.4 
pounds;  fat,  1.832  pounds;  estimated 
butter,  2. 12  pounds;  solids  not  fat,  4  239 
pounds;  cost  of  feed,  28fc;  net  profit, 
Class  A,  as  butter  producers,  24Jc; 
net  profit,  Class  B,  as  milk  producers, 
39c.  The  average  percentage  of  fat  in 
the  Holstein  milk  was  3.4;  solids  not  fat, 
7.9;  total  solids,  11.3. 

The  Brown  Swiss  herd  averaged  per 
head  per  day  in  pounds  as  follows: 
Milk,  44.2,  fat,  1.596;  estimated  but- 
ter, 1.87;  solids  not  fat,  3.919.  Cost  of 
feed,  27.4c;  net  profit,  Class  A,  as  but- 
ter producers,  191c;  net  profit,  Class  B, 
as  milk  producers,  32£c.  The  average 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  Brown  Swiss 
milk  was  3.6;  solids  not  fat,  8.9;  total 
solids,  12.5. 

The  Shorthorn  herd  averaged  pet- 
head  per  day  in  pounds  as  follows: 
Milk,  34.6;  fat,  1.279;  solids  not  fat, 
2.979.  Cost  of  feed,  22.1c;  net  profit 
Class  B,  as  milk  producers,  25c.  The 
Shorthorns  were  not  entered  in  the 
butter  class.  The  average  percentage 
of  fat  in  the  Shorthorn  milk  was  3.6; 
solids  not  fat,  8.6;  total  solids,  12.2. 

In  the  various  phases  covered  by  the 
test  the  four  breeds  scored  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

Quantity  of  Milk:  Holsteins,  Brown 
Swiss,  Jerseys,  Shorthorns. 

Quality  of  Milk:  Jerseys,  Brown 
Swiss,  Shorthorns,  Holsteins. 

Value  of  Milk:  Jerseys,  Holsteins, 
Brown  Swiss,  Shorthorns. 

Net  Profit  :  Jerseys,  Holsteins, 
Brown  Swiss,  Shorthorns. 

Per  Cent  Fat :  Jerseys,  Brown 
Swiss,  Shorthorns,  Holsteins. 


C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  Hve  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  84.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits  St.  Louis.  1904. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "  J,"  with,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Vulture. 


THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO. 
DeWitt,  Ga. 


Inc., 


PERPETUAL  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY. 

Bears  twelve  months  in  the  year  from  the  same 
hill  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  A  proline  bearer. 
Sends  out  plenty-  of  runners.  Large  berry,  well 
flavored.  A  self-fertilizer.  Have  a  few  thousand 
plants  for  sale  this  autumn.  Send  for  price  list  to 
COL.  i.  C.  EVERSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  CAL. 


What  You  Gain 


In  a  few  words,  you  gain  this  by  using  a 
Tubular:  (1).  One-quarter  to  one-balf  more 
cream,  because  Tubulars  skim  by  centrifugal 
force,  which  is  thousands  of  times  stronger  than  the  force  of  gravity  that  makes  cream 
rise  in  pans.  (2).  One-half  to  twice  as  much  for  butter,  because  Tubulars  remove  dirt  i 
and  bacteria,  thus  making  gilt-edge  butter  possible.  (3).  Half  the  work  saved,  because  I 
you  finish  skimming  five  minutes  after  milk- 
ing, feed  warm  skimmed  milk  at  barn,  and 
have  only  the  can  of  cream  to  care  for.  Write 
today  for  catalog  W-131.  It  tells  all  plainly. 
THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 


TORONTO, CAN 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


An  Increase  in  Profits 

Here  is  the  way  it  figured  out  for  this  man  : 

$52.52  received  the  month  he  used  the  U.  S. 
25.00  received  the  month  he  didn't. 
27 .52  gained  in  one  month.    At  this  rate 
330.24  is  the  total  for  the  first  year,  and 
1  00.00  deducted  for  his  machine,  leaves  him 
$230.24  net  gain,  with  his  machine  paid  for. 
Read  the  signed  statement  below : 

Dklhie,  Minn.,  June  6,  1905. 
"  I  purchased  a  No.  6  U.  S.  Separator  Feb.  1,  1905,  and  sold 
cream  t lie  first  month  to  the  amount  of  $52.52,  the  product  of 
8cows.  The  month  previous  to  getting  the  Separator  the  8 
cows  produced  me  about  $25.  This  herd  of  cows  is  about  the 
average  herd,  three  of  them  being  heifers.  I  can  heartily 
recommend  the  U.  S.  to  all  who  want  a  first-class  Separator. 

"H.  A.  DRYER." 
Pretty  profitable  investment,  wasn't  it?   Isn't  it  worth 
investigating?    That  costs  you  nothing.     Send  for 
illustrated  Catalog  No.  550-B,  which  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  and  show  you  how  and  why  the  Improved 

U.  S.  Cream  Separators 


IU A  K  K  THI 


.A  KG  EST  PROFITS 


VERMONT  FARM   MACHINE  CO.,   Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

413  18  Distributing  Warehouse*  throughout  tbe  United  States  and  Canada 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse. 
No  delays.   Addtess  all  letters  to  Bellows  Palls.  Vt. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

aune°of  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 

are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 


COVERS  ITS  FIELD 
Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
GardeD  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

Price  SO,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


H.  S.  WHITE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  and  Sales- 
room, 130  Beale  St  ;  Works  and  Yards,  Oth  and 
Bryant  Sts.  We  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pipe 
complete,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

H-inch  pipe,  IH3.25  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

?i-inch  pipe,  $3.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

1-  inch  pipe.  $5.70  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
l!4-ineh  pipe.  $7.60  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
l}^-inch  pipe,  $8  90  per  hundred  feet;  new  . 

2-  incb  pipe,  $11.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
2S4-incb  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  10c 

3-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.i,  ready  for  use,  12Hc 
3J6-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  u^e,  15c 

4-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  19c 
Send  by  check,  money  order  or  coin  bv  Wells- 

Fargo  Express  Co.  with  order.  H.  S.  WHITE 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  130  Beale  St.  Reference: 
Any  bank,  banker  or  publication. 

RUPTURE  CURED. 

We  CURE  Rupture,  and  it  STAYS  cured.  Call 
and  we  will  give  addresses  of  hundreds  of  our  cures. 
You  can  go  and  see  them.  You  do  not  pay  a  cent 
TILL  CURED 

No  charge  for  consultation.   Come  and  see  us. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE, 

1344  Market  St.,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  rates  to  readers  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  42  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 


i  a  r  n  r  kjriMT  r>T    c  cr  Al 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery, 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mail  orders  solicited. 
FRANK  IA/EDEKIND, 
440  Geary  Street  San  Francisco. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  P.,  Gal.  4  Washington,  D.  G. 
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SUCCESS 

MANURE  SPREADER 


CUT  OP  SUCCESS  SPREADER  with  left  hand  rear  wheel  removed,  showing  gear 
drive  for  running  apron.  Drum  is  driven  by  a  steel  pinned  chain  on  right  hand 
side.  These  are  features  peculiar  to  the  Success  alone  and  add  greatly  to  its  long 
life  and  light  draft. 

THE  TIME  IS  NOT  PAR  OFP  WHEN  A  MANURE  SPREADER  WILL  BE  A 
NECESSITY  to  every  ranch  in  California. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  ON  FERTILIZERS. 


R&V 

GASOLENE 
GAS 

DISTILLATE 


fa/icib/e  Motors 
/brA//Pi/rf)oses 
W/tere  Power 
/s  Required 


WE  CARRY  BOTH  VERTICAL  ANJ>  HORIZONTAL  TYPE 
IN  STOCK  in  bws  from  1  to  25  horse  power.  Estimates 
given  on  complete  pumping  outfits. 


I)E\LERS  WANTING    A   PROFITABLE  AGENCY  should 
look  into  i his  lii.e. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Palentttd  ) 

Costs  do  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channo  s  or  perishable  devices 
(or  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  moni;ey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  lnchrb 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac 
cording  to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


F'om  3-in.  to  10-lt.  in  diameter  f.r 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER   AND   MOKE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  stool  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relatd, 
as  it  Is  absolutely  Indestructible.   All  plp«  sold  i  ader  »"i  Absolute  guarantee.   We  contract 

for  complete  Irrigation  system*.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY. 


(itli  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGKI.FS. 
SOI  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
I'UGKT  SOCND  OFFICK:    OLYMFIA,  WASHINGTON. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Cenflfugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
10  Electric  Motor 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL 

JACKSON'S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  othpr  centrlfueal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CZJ       1""^  aHv INI      /\  N  1-^  a 


POWD  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH- 
BEST  PRUNE  AND  OLIVE  DIP- 
I.  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  Calllornla  St.,  San  Francisco 


FtLIPSE,  HAY  PRESSES 

L^^is  h£  *  ARE  1  RELIABLE 

'        TESTED      ALL  SECTIONS^ 

$£I6HT  /EARS  GOOD  WORK 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Eclipse  Hay  Press  Co   617  wAt.  Kansas  Gtv  m0 
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Steam  Farming  in  Kings  County. 

Our  pictures  illustrate  a  unique  system  of  farming 
practiced  in  the  great  valley  of  California.  The  first 
glance  at  the  group  gives  one  a  sort  of  marine  im- 
pression, and  the  impression  is  not  far  astray,  for 
there  is  presented  a  striking  resemblance  of  these 
great  steam  machines  to  the  immense  creations  for 
modern  naval  warfare.  It  is,  in  fact,  steaming  over 
an  ocean  of  land,  formed  by  agencies  which  gave  it 
almost  a  water  level,  and  of  such  area  that,  unless 
the  air  be  quite  clear,  one  can  not  see  its  bounding 
uplands,  and  the  exclamation  naturally  suggests  it- 
self: "  In  the  center  of  the  valley  and  out  of  sight  of 
land  !" 


A  Morning  Start  With  the  Steam  Harvesters  in  Series. 


Lake  Outside  the  Levee 


Land  Inside  the  Levee. 


A  Single  Harvester  Stopping  for  a  Mid-day  Rest. 


Harvesters  at  Work  Near  Ditch  Bank. 

These  pictures  are  from  recent  photographs  taken 
on  the  lands  of  Barbour  &  Clawson,  on  the  old  Tulare 
lake  bed  in  Kings  county.  Upon  another  page  there 
is  an  interesting  special  article  giving  interesting 
facts  about  these  great  California  farmers,  the  lands 
which  they  are  farming  and  the  great  capacity  of 
the  machines  which  they  are  using.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  in  taking  out  the  water  from  the  great 
rivers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  to  make  certain 
lands  productive,  another  vast  body  of  land  was 
brought  into  production. 


"  Big  Betsey  "—Special  Traction  Engine  for  Soft  Ground:  Twelve  Feet  Length  of  Bearing. 
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The  Week. 


There  has  been  just  enough  rain  in  the  bay  dis- 
trict to  effect  an  atmospheric  change,  but  not 
enough  to  effect  the  dust  nor  to  endure  an  hour 
of  sunshine.  It  was  change  enough  to  influence 
some  forms  of  life.  It  is  wonderful,  for  instance, 
how  susceptible  the  large  snail  (Limax  maxi- 
mus),  really  is.  When  we  went  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  while  the  feel  of  the  shower  was  still  in 
the  air,  these  great  black-embroidered  beasts  were 
moving  out  from  all  shelters  to  reach  the  new  clover 
on  the  lawn — the  first  time  we  had  seen  them  for 
months,  although  grass  and  earth  were  frequently 
wet  from  hosing.  According  to  our  observation, 
these  creatures  are  cleaner  observers  of  the  weather 
than  many  of  the  higher  organisms  which  are  cred- 
ited with  prophetic  power.  We  take  their  activity 
as  indicating  that  the  season  has  turned  to  rain, 
although  common  moisture-measures  do  not  catch 
any.  Fortunately,  however,  the  turn  of  the 
season  does  not  mean  an  immediate  drench- 
ing. It  comes  first  as  a  warning  to  advance 
work  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  be  ready  to 
cover  anything  which  cannot  be  brought  in  from 
under  the  sky. 

Our  observation  from  various  pilgrimages  abroad 
in  the  State  is  that  fall  work  is,  as  a  rule,  well  ad- 
vanced, though  there  is  much  value  still  exposed  and 
much  also  that  has  not  quite  reached  its  harvest. 
Farmers  are  very  busy  and  it  will  be  several  weeks 
yet  before  they  can  take  a  brief  rest  before  the  late 
fall  and  winter  work  will  be  pressing. 


Wheat  dealers  are  still  apprehensive  of  the  quan- 
tity of  northern  which  may  come  this  way,  and  are 
buying  but  little.  The  California  crop  is  unquestion- 
ably small,  and  we  shall  need  bread  from  the  outside. 
Barley  is  doing  something  at  full  prices,  although 
there  is  too  much  poor  barley  and  it  goes  low. 
Futures  in  barley  are  active.  Seed  oats, 
both  black  and  red,  are  rather  scarce  and 
corn    is     little     called     for.      Rye    is  coming 


more  freely  and  a  good  California  article  is 
selling  well.  Beans  are  quiet  and  in  small  supply. 
Hay  receipts  are  decreasing,  but  supplies  are  large 
enough  to  depress  all  but  the  choicest.  Bran  and 
middlings  are  not  abundant  and  are  steady.  Beef 
and  mutton  are  a  shade  better,  and  lamb  is  also 
higher,  while  small  veal  declines.  The  butter  market 
is  higher,  and  lower  grades  doing  better.  Eggs 
show  a  considerable  advance.  Cheese  is  steady  and 
unchanged.  Poultry  is  coming  in  freely,  but  sell- 
ing well  owing  to  less  amounts  of  Eastern  stock. 
Potatoes  are  doing  well  and  shipping  demand 
good;  onions  are  just  the  other  way.  Oranges  are 
higher,  lemons  lower  and  grape  fruit  steady.  Or- 
chard fruits  are  in  good  supply,  but  the  quality  is 
good  and  the  market  active.  Dried  fruits  are  in 
good  shape  and  prunes  and  raisins  advancing.  Nuts 
are  also  very  promising.  Honey  is  unsettled,  buyers 
and  sellers  being  wide  apart.  Hops  are  in  much  the 
same  shape  and  growers  are  quite  confident  of  their 
side  of  the  issue.  Wool  is  being  subjected  to  a  strong 
bear  movement,  but  buyers  hold  that  rates  are  still 
too  high  to  suit  them. 

The  State  Fair  closed  at  the  end  of  last  week  with 
a  better  showing  for  interest  and  patronage  than 
was  expected.  The  Sacramento  Union  says  that 
during  the  seven  days  there  was  a  larger  attendance 
than  during  any  twelve  days'  session  in  the  past  five 
years.  The  daily  average  attendance  was  about 
4500.  There  was  also  a  larger  percentage  of  paid 
admissions,  the  expenses  were  much  less,  and  the 
profits  were  correspondingly  greater.  This  is  a 
good  basis  upon  which  to  work  for  future  improve- 
ment and  extension  which  we  hope  will  be  made.  The 
directors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  what  they 
have  done  under  this  year's  disadvantages. 


The  stock  display  was  the  greatest  agricultural 
feature  of  the  Fair,  and  the  attitude  of  the  breeders 
confident  and  expectant.  The  greatest  meeting  at 
the  Fair  was  the  convention  of  the  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  full  of  interest  all  along  the  line 
from  practical  breeding  to  advancement  of  California 
educational  interests.  This  Association  pulled  the 
stroke  oar  in  the  race  which  ended  with  the 
attainment  of  a  new  farm  for  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
it  is  ready  to  exercise  a  directing  influence  until  the 
farm  is  located.  It  is  certainly  very  promising  for 
the  cause  of  technical  education  when  men  of  affairs, 
as  most  of  the  members  of  the  Breeders'  Association 
are,  take  such  an  active  interest  in  educational 
progress. 

Another  important  topic  at  the  Fair  was  that  of 
cereal  improvement.  The  widest  interest  was  taken 
in  a  large  collection  of  various  kinds  of  wheat  which 
a  Sacramento  county  farmer  has  grown  this  year 
with  the  idea  of  attaining  varieties  which  will  show 
high  gluten  under  California  conditions.  The  exhib- 
itor was  Mr.  F.  McMillan  of  Fair  Oaks,  Sacramento 
county,  and  he  has  been  pursuing  wheat  tests  for 
seven  years.  He  inclines  now  toward  a  class  of  hard 
wheats,  which  the  Union  comments  upon  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan  exhibits  seventeen  varieties  of  Durum 
or  macaroni  wheats.  Three  of  them  come  from  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Berkeley  and  fourteen  from 
the  Washington  Government.  Those  from  Berkeley 
are  of  Dakotan  parentage.  In  every  instance  the 
improvement  of  the  California  grown  is  wonderful. 
Perhaps  the  Berkeley  seed  has  produced  the  better 
results,  but  there  is  such  an  improvement  in  both 
classes  that  the  difference  is  not  worth  mentioning, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  Gov- 
ernment seed  did  not  do  so  well  as  expected. 
One  remarkable  fact  is  proved  by  Mr.  McMillan's 
record,  namely,  the  Government  Durum  or  macaroni 
wheats  matured  in  110  days  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, were  fully  ripe  in  110  days  and  ready  for  har- 
vesting. Another  thing  about  these  wheats,  they 
are  so  strong  in  the  head  that  though  left  on  the  stalk 
the  heads  do  not  thresh  out.  Mr.  McMillan  believes 
these  to  be  the  coming  wheats  for  California  to  plant 
along  with  its  starchy  wheats. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  still  to  be  learned  along 
this  line,  but  Mr.  McMillan's  experience  is  of  im- 
portance. There  is  special  work  now  being  done  at 
two  wheat  stations  provided  for  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, where  most  careful  and  systematic  effort  is 
being  made  to  ascertain  what  wheats  are  best  to 
secure  strength,  increase  of  crop,  etc.  California 
has  not  entered  upon  this  work  too  soon. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Bisulphide  and  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor  :— Does  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  treat- 
ment to  kill  worms  in  potatoes  injure  the  potatoes 
for  human  food?  I  wish  to  give  my  land  a  liberal 
addition  of  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  for 
potatoes.  How  much,  when  and  how  should  it  be 
applied?  I  shall  plant  in  February  or  March.  How 
much  wood  ashes  would  it  require  to  take  the  place  of 
the  muriate  of  potash?— Farmer,  San  Diego  county. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  treatment  does  not  injure 
potatoes  for  food.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are 
opened  to  the  air  the  bisulphide,  which  is  exceedingly 
volatile,  escapes  at  once  and  completely.  The  appli- 
cation of  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  for 
potatoes  is  generally  applied  at  the  rate  of  40o 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  200  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  to  the  acre.  As  these  materials  are  quite 
soluble,  they  should  be  applied  just  in  advance  of 
planting  in  a  district  where  the  rainfall  is  not  apt  to 
be  great  enough  to  leach  them  out  from  the  soil. 
February  is  usually  a  better  month  than  March  for 
potato  planting  in  southern  California.  It  is  not 
possible  to  state  how  much  wood  ashes  would  take  the 
place  of  muriate  of  potash,  because  wood  ashes  are 
exceedingly  variable  in  composition.  As,  however, 
muriate  of  potash  contains  about  50%  of  actual  pot- 
ash and  wood  ashes  contain  from  4%  to  7%,  it  would 
probably  require  on  the  average  a  ton  of  wood  ashes 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  muriate  mentioned 
above. 

Fern  Land  in  Mendocino. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  lot  of  land  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Mendocino,  which  land  is  free  from  stones; 
soil  rather  deep  but  light  colored,  although  some  of 
it  is  black,  having  a  little  tendency  toward  being 
sticky,  which  keeps  it  from  washing.  Also,  this  land 
generally  lays  in  flats."  It  is  covered  to  a  degree 
that  is  astonishing  with  ferns  of  the  kind  generally 
called  "brakes."  How  will  I  get  rid  of  these  ferns, 
and  what  is  the  value,  usually,  of  land  that  carries 
these — i.  e.,  to  what  purpose  should  a  person  gener- 
ally put  such  land?  Can  I  get  rid  of  these  ferns  by 
grazing  the  ground,  and,  if  so,  what  stock  should  I 
have?  Can  this  be  accomplished  best  by  burning  the 
land  over  in  the  month  of  January,  when  everything 
is  so  wet  that  the  fire  would  not  spread? — Owner, 
San  Francisco. 

Judging  from  your  description,  the  Mendocino  soil 
of  which  you  speak  must  be  quite  desirable  for  field 
crops  suited  to  the  local  climate,  and  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  pasture  grass  also.  The  killing  of  the  ferns  is 
rather  a  difficult  operation.  They  can  be  grazed 
by  goats  and  the  land  cleared  up  in  that  way,  pro- 
vided you  think  it  is  worth  while  to  invest  in  this  kind 
of  stock  and  hold  it  on  the  land  long  enough;  other- 
wise by  your  plan  of  burning  over  and  then  turning 
up  the  soil  with  a  breaking  plow,  cutting  out  as 
many  roots  as  possible,  allowing  it  to  lie  fallow  and 
continuing  the  operation  of  plowing  and  harrowing 
up  roots,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  it  into  condition 
for  grain  the  following  year.  Continued  grubbing 
will  keep  the  ferns  under  subjection,  although  they 
will  have  a  disposition  to  start  for  a  number  of  years. 
If  you  can  use  the  land  to  advantage  for  a  cultivated 
crop  like  corn  or  potatoes,  its  clearing  will  be  much 
more  speedily  accomplished. 

Root  Trouble,  Must  Have  Specimens. 

To  the  Editor: — My  tomato  vines  have  died  down 
gradually  after  a  most  vigorous  growth  and  prolific 
yield  of  but  short  duration.  Upon  examination  I  find 
the  roots  are  thoroughly  diseased,  having  a  warty 
growth  throughout  the  entire  system  of  roots.  This 
growth  renders  the  roots  spongy  and  extremely 
bulky  in  appearance.  Melons,  squash,  beans,  car- 
rots are  likewise  affected.  All  have  made  a  vigorous 
early  growth  and  abundant  first  yield.  Water  for 
irrigation  is  furnished  by  well  and  has  a  decided  saline 
quality.  Can  you  furnish  information  relative  to  the 
nature  of  this  plant  disease,  also  cause  and  means  of 
treatment? — Amateur,  San  Diego. 

Water  containing  an  excess  of  saline  matter  will 
certainly  destroy  plants,  but  from  what  you  say  of 
the  appearance  of  the  roots  it  would  seem  that  other 
agencies  are  involved.  This  cannot  be  determined 
without  specimens.  If  you  care  to  send  samples  we 
would  be  pleased  to  make  an  examination.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  send  particularly  large  roots,  but 
smaller  ones  which  have  the  warty  growth  which  you 
mention  as  particularly  characteristic.  Such  a  pack- 
age can  come  readily  by  mail,  and  we  would  be  glad 
to  pursue  the  matter  further, 
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Sour  Sap  and  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor: — I  own  twenty  acres  of  gray  adobe 
land  planted  to  fruit  trees,  now  nearly  five  years  old. 
The  land  directly  adjoining  the  hills  is  planted  to 
apricots  on  their  own  roots.  What  I  understand  to 
be  sour  sap  has  done  increasing  damage  these  three 
years  in  that  part  of  the  orchard.  During  May  and 
June  limbs  wither  and  die  back,  involving  more  or 
less  of  the  tree  and  killing  some  entirely.  The  sap 
breaks  out  on  the  affected  parts.  This  sap  smells 
somewhat  sour  when  fresh.  The  trees  look  and  evi- 
dently are  very  thrifty  until  this  trouble  overtakes 
them.  Some  few  scattering  apricot  trees  well  away 
from  this  locality  also  suffered  badly  from  the  same 
disease.  I  dug  up  a  few  of  the  most  crippled  trees 
last  winter  and  found  the  roots — unless  the  tree  was 
entirely  killed — looking  much  better  than  the  top. 
There  is  a  permanent  spring  a  little  ways  above  my 
place.  The  lay  of  the  land  would  probably  carry  an 
underflow  from  this  spring  to  the  locality  most  af- 
fected; but  no  indication  of  such  a  flow  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  surface,  and  a  pit  10  feet  deep,  sunk  some 
years  ago  fairly  within  this  locality  and  having  af- 
fected trees  right  beside  it,  never  had  standing 
water  in  it.  It  may  be  well  to  mention,  however, 
that  water  does  not  penetrate  through  this  soil  rap- 
idly, and  once  wet  down  from  the  winter's  rains,  a 
little  extra  would  go  a  long  ways.  I  do  not  like  to 
plant  other  varieties  of  fruit  there,  as  it  is  a  favor- 
able place  for  apricots.  Should  I  replant  on  other 
root,  such,  for  instance,  as  Myrobolan  plum  root  ? — 
Grower,  San  Jose. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  trouble  generally 
known  among  fruitgrowers  as  "  sour  sap,"  and  this 
is  due  to  standing  water  in  the  soil.  The  apricot 
root  is  particularly  susceptible  to  it,  and  it  generally 
occurs  from  heavy  winter  rains  coming  so  continu- 
ously that  the  water  cannot  escape  by  natural  drain- 
age through  the  soil.  It  also  occurs  from  soil 
saturation  in  springy  places;  but,  from  what  you  say, 
it  is  possible  that  the  evil  can  not  be  traced  to  the 
spring  of  which  you  speak.  It  is  seldom  due  to  that 
cause,  because,  unless  the  spring  is  a  very  large  one, 
the  water  moves  continuously  through  the  soil,  and 
under  these  conditions  it  is  not  generally  injurious. 
The  cure  for  the  situation  would  be  under-drainage 
sufficient  to  draw  off  the  surplus  water  during  the 
winter  time  and  prevent  it  from  standing  in  any 
place.  The  Myrobolan  root  will  endure  much  more 
standing  water  than  the  peach  or  the  apricot  root, 
and  it  has  been  used  considerably  for  apricots  during 
recent  years  where  such  troubles  as  you  describe 
have  been  encountered. 

California  Climate  Must  Go  With  California 
Methods. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  you  any  books  for  sweet' 
violet  culture  and  how  to  prepare  hot  beds  for  winter 
flowers,  culture,  etc.?  If  so,  would  be  very  thankful 
for  any  information  on  same.— Violet  Grower,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

There  is  no  California  book  on  violet  growing,  and 
as  we  do  not  grow  our  violets  in  hot  beds  and  under 
glass  in  the  winter,  but  grow  them  in  the  open  air 
without  special  preparation  of  soil,  or  provision  of 
protection,  California  experience  will  be  of  little 
value  to  you  unless  you  can  take  over  some  California 
climate  also.  You  can  get  a  satisfactory  book  on 
Eastern  violet  growing  entitled  "  Commercial  Violet 
Culture,"  by  B.  T.  Galloway.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  commercial  culture,  growing  and  mar- 
keting of  violets  for  profit  and  also  contains  much 
information  of  interest  to  the  amateur  who  desires  to 
grow  violets  in  Eastern  situations.  The  price  is  $1.50 
postpaid  and  it  can  be  ordered  from  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.   

Not  an  Olive  at  All. 

To  the  Editor:— I  send  you  by  this  mail  some 
leaves  and  fruit  of  my  olive  trees,  and  wish  to  ask 
you  if  they  are  an  edible  variety.  I  bought  the  seed 
last  year  to  plant  for  bee  pasturage,  and  it  is  good 
for  that;  there  is  so  much  difference  in  leaf  and  fruit 
between  mine  and  that  shown  in  pictures  of  California 
olives  that  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  mine  are  edi- 
ble. I  bought  them  as  the  "  Palestine  olive  tree."  — 
Enquirer,  Texas. 

You  are  the  victim  of  a  seedsman  who  has  more 
imagination  than  conscience.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hall,  assist- 
ant botanist  at  the  University,  recognizes  your  speci- 
mens as  being  the  sweet  cassava  (Manihot  aipi).  This 
plant  is  a  long  way  from  the  olive,  being  in  no  way. 
related  to  it.  Instead  of  the  fruits  and  seeds  being 
edible,  they  probably  contain  prussic  acid,  which  is 
extremely  poisonous.  The  stems  and  leaves  also  con- 
tain this  poison,  but  it  entirely  disappears  after  ex- 
posure to  the  sunlight  for  a  few  hours,  and  they  then 


form  an  important  food  for  stock.  Furthermore, 
starch  is  often  made  from  this  plant,  but  it  is  not  so 
valuable  for  this  purpose  as  is  the  bitter  cassava,  the 
plant  from  whose  roots  tapioca  is  made. 


Banana  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  desire  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  banana  culture,  as  I  have  a  frostless,  well 
protected  plot  in  the  foothills.  I  desire  to  put  into 
bananas  and  desire  information  as  to  variety  best 
adapted  and  care  of  same.  You  may  know  of  parties 
who  are  pioneering  with  this  fruit  and  acclimating 
same.  I  will  join  in  this  experimenting  when  I  get 
such  information  as  to  what  succees  has  thus  far 
been  made  and  what  variety  is  best  and  later  I  would 
be  pleased  to  report  as  to  the  success  obtained.  I 
have  seen  good  sized  bunches  with  large  bananas; 
but  I  need  all  the  information  I  can  get  to  goat  it  in- 
telligently.— Reader,  Los  Angeles. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  done  except  in  an  amateur 
way,  although  many  plants  are  growing  in  your  im- 
mediate vicinity;  for  instance  in  the  Cahuenga  valley, 
in  the  Whittier  district,  and  in  other  thermal  situa- 
tions. Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  a  banana 
boom  on  and  much  confidence  was  expressed  in  the 
successful  growth  of  bananas  in  the  region  about 
Florence  in  the  lower  lands  of  Los  Angeles  county, 
but  that  was  entirely  snuffed  out  by  the  low  tempera- 
tures of  1888.  You  will,  therefore,  have  to  get  track 
of  any  more  reasonable  enterprise  by  inquiry  into 
your  own  vicinity.  As  for  varieties  which  show  most 
promise,  you  can  get  them  from  southern  California 
nurserymen  who  have  given  particular  attention  to 
tender  exotics  for  many  years  and  have  a  stock  of 
most  promising  varieties  for  sale. 


Experience  With  Alkali  in  Colorado. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  interested  in  the  matter  of 
the  treatment  of  alkali  soil  with  gypsum,  and  want 
to  ask  you  for  literature  upon  the  subject.  We  have 
hundreds  of  acres  of  alkali,  and  mere  or  less  of  the 
hardpan  which  accompanies  it,  upon  every  ranch  on 
the  western  slope  in  the  State.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  my  200-acre  ranch,  most  of  which 
used  to  grow  good  crops  of  alfalfa,  will  not  now  ger- 
minate a  kernel  of  any  kind  of  seed  (except  weeds, 
which  grow  10  feet  high)  on  account  of  alkali.  There 
are  orchards  of  forty  acres  in  which  there  are  spots 
of  from  a  few  rods  square  to  one  acre  where  a  tree 
will  not  grow  on  account  of  the  hardpan,  which  is  as 
dry  as  a  brick  or  a  wet  soggy  mass.  I  have  fifty 
acres  of  this  kind  of  land  in  orchard  ten  years  old,  in 
which  I  planted  (reset)  1000  of  the  trees  four  times 
on  those  hardpan  spots  and  then  gave  it  up.  I  have 
just  made  a  location  upon  an,  apparently,  large  body 
or  deposit  of  stuff  which  I  take  to  be  gypsum.  How 
can  I  cure  alkali  with  it?— A.  L.  Kali,  Colorado. 

The  University  of  California  publications  on  alkali 
are  out  of  print  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  they 
can  reproduce  them;  for  that  reason  we  are  not  able 
to  comply  with  your  request  for  alkali  literature. 
We  may,  however,  say  in  a  general  way  that  no  cure 
of  alkali  salt  by  gypsum  alone  is  practicable.  The 
function  of  gypsum  is  to  form  black  alkali  into  white, 
which  is  a  less  corrosive  form,  but  white  alkali  too  is 
destructive  to  plants  in  any  considerable  quantities 
and,  therefore,  the  material  must  be  actually  removed 
from  the  soil.  The  only  way  known  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  arrange  for  underdrainage  and  then,  by 
the  use  of  fresh  water  in  ample  quantities  for  surface 
irrigation  and  giving  the  surplus  free  escape  through 
drainage  below,  the  alkali  is  washed  out  of  the  soil 
and  its  fertility  established.  As  for  the  particular 
conditions  which  you  describe,  we  have  thousands  of 
acres  in  California  in  the  same  condition.  The  alkali 
has  risen  with  the  water  and  been  deposited  near  the 
surface  by  evaporation  of  the  water.  This  condition 
must  be  changed  by  carrying  the  alkali  down  and  out 
in  the  way  mentioned.  Our  experience  is  that  fruit 
trees  will  not  grow  on  hardpan  of  the  character  you 
describe,  unless  you  can  practically  break  through 
this  hardpan  and  furnish  drainage.  The  recourse  to 
gypsum,  then,  is  really  only  palliative,  and  thorough 
and  effective  drainage  is  the  only  real  remedy. 


Alfalfa  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:— Kindly  indicate  any  literature 
you  have  regarding  the  sowing  and  cultivation  of 
alfalfa;  also,  as  to  the  best  varieties.— Beginner, 
Los  Angeles. 

There  is  no  California  book  on  the  growing  of  alfalfa, 
as  this  subject  is  constantly  under  discussion  in  our 
agricultural  newspapers  and  everything  known  about 
it  comes  to  public  attention  in  that  way.   The  best  col- 


lection of  such  information  is  contained  in  a  report  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1900,  a  copy  of 
which  you  may  obtain  by  addressing  the  Secretary, 
Albert  Lindley,  Sacramento.  There  is  practically 
only  one  variety  of  alfalfa  in  cultivation.  Other  va- 
rieties from  Asiatic  points  are  under  trial,  but  no 
definite  conclusions  yet  reached. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  September  n,  1905. 

Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Offllcal  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  continued  most  of  the  week 
and  conditions  were  favorable  for  all  farming  operations. 
Grape  harvest  is  progressing'  and  considerable  ship- 
ments are  being  made;  the  yield  is  much  below  early 
estimates,  but  a  fair  crop  is  being  gathered  in  most 
places.  Fruit  picking  is  nearly  completed  and  drying  is 
progressing  rapidly.  Almonds  will  yield  a  very  good 
crop.  Oranges  continue  in  excellent  condition  and  give 
indications  of  a  large  crop.  Olives  are  doing  well.  Hops 
in  the  Wheatland  district  are  yielding  an  excellent  crop, 
generally  above  the  average;  picking  will  be  completed 
this  week.  Beans  are  looking  well.  Farmers  are  pre- 
paring to  dry  seed  their  summer-fallowed  land.  Peed  is 
plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Warm  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week,  with  fogs 
in  the  coast  districts  and  generally  clear  in  the  interior. 
Light  showers  fell  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  Sunday 
night  and  Monday  morning.  Grape  harvest  is  progress- 
ing and  in  some  sections  the  yield  is  very  good.  Prunes 
are  nearly  all  gathered  and  on  the  trays;  the  fruit  is  of 
good  size  and  quality,  but  the  yield  is  lighter  than  ex- 
pected. Apples  are  of  very  good  quality  and  the  yield  is 
excellent,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Hollister. ..  Pears 
are  below  average.  Cling  peaches  are  yielding  a  good 
crop.  Hop  picking  continues;  the  yield  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  last  season.  Beans  are  doing  well  and 
the  outlook  is  good  for  a  large  crop.  Grain  sacking  and 
hay  baling  are  nearly  completed.  Sheep  shearing  is  in 
progress  in  Sonoma  county.  Dry  feed  is  still  good  and 
cattle  are  doing  well. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  warm  during  the  week  and 
conditions  were  favorable  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 
Raisin  making  is  progressing  rapidly;  the  yield  of  raisin 
grapes  is  reported  considerably  below  average  in  some 
sections,  but  the  percentage  of  sugar  is  above  the  aver- 
age. Large  quantities  of  grapes  are  going  to  the 
wineries  and  markets.  Fruit  drying  and  canning  are  in 
progress,  and  the  almond  crop  is  being  gathered. 
Olives  give  indications  of  a  good  yield.  Oranges  are  in 
excellent  condition  and  prospects  are  good  for  a  heavy 
crop.  Large  shipments  of  dried  fruit,  potatoes  and  hay 
are  being  made.  The  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa  is  nearly 
ready  for  harvesting.  Dry  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock 
are  in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Normal  weather  conditions  prevailed  during  the  week, 
and  good  progress  was  made  in  farming  operations  of  all 
kinds.  The  heat  of  the  preceding  week  caused  consid- 
erable injury  to  beans  on  lands  not  plentifully  irrigated, 
but  no  other  damage  has  been  reported.  Grape  harvest 
is  progressing  and  heavy  shipments  are  being  made;  the 
yield  is  below  average  in  some  sections,  but  the  fruit  is 
of  excellent  quality.  Walnuts  will  be  of  good  quality, 
but  the  crop  will  be  somewhat  lighter  than  last  season's. 
Guavas  are  yielding  an  enormous  crop,  much  above  the 
average.  Apples  are  in  excellent  condition  and  give 
promise  of  a  large  crop.  Oranges  have  had  a  very 
favorable  season  and  the  outlook  continues  good  for  one 
of  the  largest  crops  ever  raised.  Harvest  is  progressing 
on  beans  and  sugar  beets.  Grain  thrashing  and  hay 
baling  are  still  in  progress. 

Eureka  Summary.  —  Cloudy  and  foggy  along  the 
coast;  unusually  dry  and  warm  in  the  interior.  Thrash- 
ing oats  pract'cally  finished.  Peas  fair;  potatoes  light; 
other  vegetables  abundant.  Apples  are  being  marketed 
in  moderate  quantities. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Much  cooler  week  bene- 
fited crops.  Citrus  fruits  are  progressing  nicely.  Some 
dry  plowing  is  going-  on.  Thrashing  is  about  finished; 
in  some  localities  the  yield  is  good.  Irrigation  water  is 
plentiful.  _^  


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  13,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week   

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

1 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 
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CEREAL  CROPS. 


Colossal  Farming  on  the  Old  Bed  of  Tulare  Lake. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess. 

The  illustrations  given  on  the  first  page  of  this 
issue  are  from  the  Barbour  &  Clawson  ranch,  located 
on  the  old  Tulare  lake  bottom,  about  20  miles  south 
of  Hanford,  Kings  county,  Cal.  This  ranch,  consist- 
ing of  over  18,000  acres,  only  a  few  years  ago  was 
entirely  covered  by  water.  Barbour  &  Clawson, 
together  with  a  few  others,  in  1899  and  1900  went  to 
this  lake  and  reclaimed  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000 
acres,  since  which  time  other  districts  have  been 
formed.  Stated  in  round  numbers,  there  are  now 
about  60,000  acres  of  this  lake  reclaimed. 

The  past  year  Barbour  &  Clawson  farmed  some- 
thing in  excess  of  18,000  acres,  which,  up  to  the  time 
rust  struck  the  grain,  bore  the  promise  of  a  crop 
that  would  have  probably  been  the  record  breaker 
of  the  State,  as  it  promised  twenty  to  thirty  sacks 
per  acre;  but  in  this  locality,  as  in  nearly  all  sections 
of  the  State,  rust  cut  down  this  yield  to  about  one- 
quarter. 

In  harvesting  this  grain  the  past  season  the  larg- 
est harvesting  plant  in  the  world  was  used,  consist- 
ing of  six  of  the  Daniel  Best  Manufacturing  Co.'s 
steam  combined  harvesters,  and  two  of  Holt  Bros.' 
These  machines  cut,  thrash  and  sack  from  500  to 
1000  sacks  per  day  each,  each  sack  containing  about 
two  and  one-third  bushels. 

The  crop  the  past  season,  owing  to  rust,  which  was 
prevalent  throughout  the  western  coast,  as  just 
stated,  was  quite  disappointing.  Nevertheless,  Bar- 
bour &  Clawson  harvested  something  in  excess  of 
70,000  sacks,  which,  as  we  understand  it,  was  the 
most  grain  harvested  on  any  one  ranch  in  the  State 
of  California  the  past  year. 

Tulare  lake  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  was  the  larg- 
est body  of  fresh  water  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
at  which  time  it  was  TO  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide, 
but  has  gradually  been  filling  up  with  sediment, 
which  is  carried  into  it  by  its  inlet — Kings  river.  In 
the  past  twenty  years  there  have  been  numerous 
ditches  taken  from  this  river,  and  since  that  time 
the  lake  has  been  gradually  growing  smaller,  until  at 
the  present  time  it  barely  covers  to  exceed  two 
townships  during  the  wet  season,  and  this  water  is 
only  from  a  few  inches  to  2  feet  deep.  The  soil,  being 
a  sedimentary  deposit,  is  without  doubt  as  rich  as 
any  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and,  being  very  level 
and  varying  not  to  exceed  from  5  to  20  inches  per 
mile,  it  is  ideal  for  large-scale  agricultural  opera- 
tions. 

The  levees  around  the  above  described  ranch  are  6 
feet  high  and  30  feet  wide,  and  are  considered  ample 
to  prevent  the  water  from  encroaching  upon  this 
land.  Barbour  &  Clawson  and  Mr.  Blakeley  several 
years  ago  also  took  out  ditches,  and  at  the  present 
time  own  the  controlling  interests  in  these  ditches, 
which  are  used  to  irrigate  the  lands. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  plant  that  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  such  extensive  farming,  it  would  give  one 
not  acquainted  with  the  machinery  an  idea  to  state 
that  these  harvesters  cost  $8300  each,  besides  which 
the  water  tanks,  the  oil  tanks,  the  cook  houses, 
plows,  harrows,  drills,  etc.,  cost  a  great  deal,  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  large  capital  is  nec- 
essary, and  that  this  season  Barbour  &  Clawson  had 
from  50  to  200  head  of  horses  and  mules  constantly 
employed,  with  a  force  of  from  25  to  100  men;  that 
work  never  stops  throughout  the  year;  that  as  soon 
as  the  harvesting  is  over  and  the  grain  drawn  to  the 
warehouses  ditch  building,  levee  building  and  sowing 
for  the  next  season  begin. 


FRUIT  flARKETINQ. 


The  British  Fruit  Imports. 


As  an  importer  of  fresh  or  raw  fruit  the  United 
Kingdom  (Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  outlying 
islands),  says  the  Crop  Reporter  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  ranks  first  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  growth  of  this  trade  has  been  little 
short  of  marvelous.  From  an  insignificant  quantity 
thirty  years  ago,  it  has  steadily  grown  until  in  the 
calendar  year  1904,  it  amounted,  not  including  the  re- 
cently rapidly  increasing  trade  in  bananas,  to  the 
enormous  quantity,  re-exports  deducted,  of  774,259 
tons  of  2000  pounds  each;  the  value  at  the  Brit- 
ish ports  of  discharge,  including  cost,  insurance 
and  freight,  was  estimated,  in  terms  of  Amer- 
ican currency,  at  $38,926,179.  Add  to  this  the 
imports  of  bananas,  amounting  net  to  3,887,- 
774  bunches,  valued  at  $6,678,580,  and  the 
total  value  of  all  varieties  of  fruit,  as  laid  down 
for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1904,  was 
$45,604,759.  The  magnitude  of  this  trade  can  per- 
haps be  better  realized  when  one  reflects  that  it  is 
equivalent  in  weight  to  about  26.000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  that  it  represents  a  value  greater  by  a 
few  million  dollars  than  the  entire  annual  foreign 


fruit  trade  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  than  the  ex- 
port and  import  trade  combined.  The  proportion  of 
these  imports  supplied  by  the  United  States,  though 
increasing  rapidly,  is  not  extraordinarily  large;  in 
1904  all  kinds  from  that  source  amounted  to  only 
106,984  tons,  less  than  14%  of  the  total  quan- 
tity imported,  exclusive  of  bananas;  or  as  estimated 
by  values,  of  the  $45,604,7.^9  worth  of  fruit  of  all  kinds 
imported  in  1904  only  $5,110,453  worth  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
quantities,  in  100-pound  hundredweights,  and  the 
values,  expressed  in  American  dollars,  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit  imported  for  consumption  in  the  United  King- 
dom during  each  of  the  past  five  years,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  proportion  that  has  been  furnished 
each  year  by  the  United  States: 

NET  IMPORTS  OF  FRUIT  INTO  THK  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Quantity 

from 
United 

Calendar  Year.  Quantities.*       Values.  States. 

1904  Cwt..    15,485,177       J45.604.759  13.8°^ 

1803   16,202,428         47.280,058  17.2 

1902    14,751,338         12,279,291  12.0 

1901    12,129,755         35.414,795  7.4 

1900    12,208,054         34,405,559  8.6 


•Bananas  included  under  values  but  not  under  quantities. 

The  kinds  of  fruit  imported  in  greatest  abundance 
are  oranges,  apples,  bananas;  the  three  kinds  com- 
bined represented  in  1904  almost  60%  of  the  value  of 
the  total  trade.  In  the  order  of  their  quantitative 
importance  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  imports  con- 
sists of  lemons,  grapes,  almonds  and  other  nuts  used 
as  fruit,  pears,  plums  and  cherries;  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  trade  in  these  last-mentioned  products  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  in  no  case  do  the  imports  fall  short  of 
$1,000,000,  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  grapes  and 
nuts,  they  exceed  $3,000,000  a  year.  As  smaller  fea- 
tures of  the  trade,  over  half  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  currants  and  gooseberries  are  imported  annually; 
France  and  Holland  ship  in  about  a  quarter  million 
dollars'  worth  of  strawberries,  and  there  is  a  lesser 
trade  in  peaches  and  apricots,  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  which  come  from  California.  Miscellaneous 
fruits  of  divers  kinds  are  also  imported  to  the  value 
of  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  a  year. 

Oranues. — Oranges  are  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  annually; 
whether  quantity  or  value  is  considered,  they  consti- 
tute, on  the  whole,  the  most  important  single  item 
of  the  import  fruit  trade.  The  function  of  supplying 
this  valuable  market  is  monopolized  largely  by  Spain, 
whence  comes  regularly  from  85%  to  90%  of  the  an- 
nual supply;  a  few  other  countries  of  southern  Eu- 
rope furnish  the  bulk  of  the  remainder.  Oranges 
from  the  United  States  are  luxuries  upon  the  English 
markets.  Practically  no  Florida  oranges  are  shipped 
hither,  and  the  supply  of  California  navels — though 
these  are  strikingly  superior  in  size  and  attractive- 
ness of  appearance  to  oranges  from  European 
sources — is  very  limited,  and  they  are  usually  held  at 
prices  prohibitive  for  the  average  consumer.  How- 
ever, the  demand  for  California  oranges,  though 
small,  is  rapidly  increasing;  in  1900  the  imports  were 
only  4258  hundredweights,  valued  at  $14,122;  in  1904 
they  amounted  to  13,223  hundredweights,  with  an 
estimated  value  at  British  ports  of  $53,225.  The 
total  consumption  of  oranges  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  past  five  years,  as  indicated  by  the 
imports  from  all  sources,  less  the  small  quantities  re- 
exported, is  shown  below  in  hundredweights,  of  100 
pounds  each,  with  values,  including  cost,  insurance 
and  freight,  expressed  in  American  dollars: 

NET  IMPORTS  OF  ORANGES  INTO  THK  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Calendar  Year.                                       Quantities.  Values. 

1904  Cwts. .    0,277,294  J10, 100.999 

1903                                                                 0.536,490  10,408,558 

1902                                                                 6,870,286  10,771,005 

1901                                                                 5,641,645  9,761,235 

1900                                                                  5,399,100  9,653,403 


Apples — Apples,  though  imported  in  smaller  quan- 
tities than  oranges,  are  increasing  much  more  rap- 
idly than  the  latter  fruit  in  popular  use.  Within  six 
years  the  British  consumption  of  foreign  apples  was 
trebled;  from  3,432,228  bushels  (1,716,114  hundred- 
weights) in  1898  imports  grew  almost  steadily  until  in 
1903  they  were  10,051,23d  bushels  (5,025,615  hundred- 
weights). And  the  decline  in  supplies  in  1904  was 
due  not  to  weakened  demand,  but  to  a  large  crop  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Weight  for  weight  apples 
represent  higher  values  in  the  United  Kingdom  than 
do  oranges;  as  laid  down  at  the  British  ports  their 
respective  average  values  for  1904  were  $2. 18  and 
$1.61  per  hundred  pounds:  and,  though  consumption 
of  the  former  fruit  was  less  by  2,000,000  hundred- 
weights than  that  of  the  latter,  in  value  it  amounted 
to  practically  the  same,  or  nearly  $10,000,000. 

Apples  imported  for  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  each  of  the  past  five  years  have  been 
as  follows,  quantities  being  given  both  in  hundred- 
weights of  100  pounds  each  and  also  in  50  pound 
bushels,  and  values  (including  cost,  insurance  and 
freight)  being  expressed  in  units  of  American  denom- 
inations: 

NET  IMPORTS  OF  APPLES  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


,  Quantities.  , 

Calendar  Year.  Cwts.  Bushels.  Values. 

1904    4,082,220  8,161,410  »9,915,K68 

1903    5,025,615  10.C51.230  13,263,612 

1902    3,151,392  6.302.784  9,227,901 

1901    2.020,081  4,052.168  5,661,243 

1900    2,364,133  4,72(-,20fi  5,894,702 


For  foreign  apples  the  English  people  are  depend- 
ent almost  wholly  upon  four  sources  of  supply,  the 


United  States,  Canada,  Continental  Europe  and 
Australia.  The  trade,  though  not  monopolized,  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  two  first-named  countries, 
from  80%  to  85%  of  the  total  supply  being  shipped 
annually  from  these  sources.  The  United  States  does 
the  larger  share  of  the  business;  of  the  foreign  ap- 
ples consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past 
three  years  about  51%  have  been  drawn  from  the 
United  States  and  33%  from  Canada.  The  bulk  of 
the  remainder  was  furnished  in  proportions  of  8%  and 
6%,  respectively,  by  Continental  Europe  and  Austra- 
lia. This  heavy  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada represents  the  only  fresh  fruit  of  any  kind  con- 
signed to  this  market  in  at  all  important  quantities 
by  either  of  those  countries, 

American  apples — the  general  designation  for  all 
apples  from  the  two  great  producing  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere — begin  to  arrive  in  quantity  in 
early  autumn  and  practically  supply  the  market  until 
the  following  April,  meeting  with  little  serious  com- 
petition during  the  important  apple-consuming  sea- 
son from  either  native  or  other  foreign  fruit.  Excel- 
lence of  quality,  regularity  of  supply  and  an 
abundance  of  different  varieties  enabling  dealers  to 
fill  orders  satisfactorily  and  promptly,  have  been  the 
chief  factors  in  building  up  and  giving  stability  to  the 
trade.  In  recent  years,  cold  storage  has  also  con- 
tributed much  to  an  equable  distribution  of  the 
fruit,  thus  preventing  breaks  in  prices  from  gluts  of 
the  market. 

Apples  from  other  foreign  sources  come  upon  the 
market  at  a  different  season  of  the  year.  The  Aus- 
tralian varieties — mostly  from  Tasmania  and  not 
picked  until  January  or  February— reach  the  market 
in  April  and  continue  coming  in  until  July,  a  period, 
it  may  be  noted,  when  apples  from  other  sources  are 
in  very  limited  supply.  Fine  in  flavor,  rich  in  color, 
of  good  sizes  and  well  liked,  this  fruit  commands  high 
prices,  generally  being  ticketed  on  retail  fruiterers' 
stands  as  "Australian,"  at  from  4  to  6d  (8  to  12  cents) 
per  pound;  but  these  prices  are  of  course  largely 
due  to  scantiness  of  supplies  at  this  season  of  the 
year  from  competitive  sources.  The  Australian  vari- 
eties are  all  "dessert,"  as  distinguished  from  "cook- 
ing" apples.  They  come  over  in  boxes  of  about  a 
bushel  capacity,  very  neatly  and  compactly  packed. 
The  supply,  though  not  large  as  compared  with  that 
from  America,  is  growing  fast.  From  the  small  quan- 
tity of  98,278  hundredweights  (196,556  bushels),  val- 
ued at  $552,080  in  1900,  it  had  increased  in  1904  to 
374,034  hundredweights  (748,068  bushels),  valued  at 
British  ports  at  $1,638,945.  Immediately  following 
upon  the  marketing  of  the  bulk  of  the  Australian 
crop  arises  the  demand  for  the  apples  of  Continental 
Kurope—  for  early  varieties  chiefly  from  Portugal, 
France,  Belgium  and  Holland;  these  serve  to  sup- 
ply the  market  until  home-grown  apples  again 
begin  to  appear.  The  first  English  apples — of  cook- 
ing sor^s  and  partially  ripe — usually  come  upon  the 
markets  the  latter  part  of  July. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  on  the  wholesale 
fruit  markets,  of  which  the  Covent  Garden  market  in 
London  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  all  fruit  is  sold 
by  the  package  without  guarantee  of  measurement 
or  weight,  that  is,  apples  by  the  barrel  and  box,  or- 
anges by  the  box,  berries  by  the  basket  and  crate, 
etc.;  but  at  retail,  excepting  rural  districts  where 
customs  vary  greatly,  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  sold  by  the 
pound,  excepting  only  oranges,  lemons  and  bananas, 
which  are  sold  by  count. 

Bananas. — Next  to  oranges  and  apples  the  kind 
of  imported  fruit  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  Eng- 
lish taste  is  the  banana.  The  consumption  of  this 
fruit,  though  not  yet  one-seventh  that  in  the  United 
States,  is  rapidly  increa-ing.  The  supply,  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  drawn  almost  wholly  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  has  now  been  augmented  by  an 
almost  equally  heavy  consignment  from  Costa  Rica 
and  the  West  Indies.  This  is  the  only  fruit  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  the  receipts  of  which  are 
not  obtainable  in  terms  of  weight.  Below  is  given 
a  statement  showing  the  total  number  of  bunches  im- 
ported for  consumption  during  each  of  the  past  five 
years  with  c.  i.  f.  values,  as  expressed  in  American 
currency: 

NET  IMPORTS  OF  BANANAS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Calendar  Year.                                             Qjantities.  Values 

1904  Bunches..    3.887.774  *6  678,580 

1903                                                                       3.063.768  5  763,770 

1902                                                                       2.791,938  5,124,205 

1901                                                                      2,221  054  4,241,048 

1900                                                                      1,276,806  2,641,453 


Evidently  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  for 
fruit  in  the  United  Kingdom  directs  itself  largely  to 
apples  and  bananas.  This  is  apparent  from  all  points 
of  view.  From  figures  given  in  this  article  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  national  bill  for  or- 
anges from  1900  to  1904  was  only  $513,596,  but,  to  sat- 
isfy the  rapidly  growing  taste  for  apples  and  bananas, 
there  was  necessary  meanwhile  an  extra  expendi- 
ture, respectively,  of  $4,021,166  and  $4,037,127. 
Looked  at  from  another  view  point,  the  quantity  of 
oranges  consumed  in  1904  was  greater  than  that  in 
1900  by  only  16%,  while  that  of  apples  increased 
by  72%;  and  the  number  of  bunches  of  bananas 
in  1904  exceeded  that  four  years  before  by 
204%.  Moreover,  the  same  general  conclusion 
holds  good  when  all  kinds  of  imported  fruit  are 
taken  into  consideration;  there  was  an  increase 
from  1900  to  1904  in  the  total  consumption  of  fruits 
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of  all  kinds  amounting  in  value  to  $11,139,200;  and  of 
this  $8,053,293,  or  upwards  of  72%,  represented  the 
advance  in  the  combined  consumption  of  apples  and 
bananas  alone. 

Other  Fruits. — In  fruits  other  than  oranges,  ap- 
ples and  bananas,  there  is  an  import  trade  that  is 
now  worth  annually  from  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 
This  consists  largely  of  products  from  the  south  of 
Europe — grapes  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  lemons 
from  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  almonds  and  other  nuts  from 
France,  Spain  and  Italy;  lesser  quantities  of  cher- 
ries, currants  and  gooseberries  are  also  shipped  in 
from  the  northern  latitudes  of  France,  Belgium  and 
Holland.  The  following  statement  shows  the  quanti- 
ties and  values  of  these  products  imported  for  con- 
sumption in  1904,  quantities  being  given  in  units  of 
100  pounds  each,  and  c.  i.  f.  values  in  American  cur- 
rency : 

NET  IMPORTS  OF  VARIOUS    FRUITS   INTO  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  IN  1904. 
Fruits.  Quantities.  Values 

Lemons,  limes  and  citrons  Cwts..    1,083,1-14  81,*48,?75 

Grapes   858,434  3,004,553 

Almonds   113,951  1,737,788 

Other  nuts   708,455  2,419,505 

Pears    599,170  2,446,863 

Plums   552,765  3,558,77'; 

Cherries    292,010  1,550,423 

Currants   130,911  700,093 

Gooseberries   40,501  102,313 

Strawberries   38,667  241,112 

Apricots  and  peaches   14,900  156*423 

Other  fruits   092,692  1,376,032 

Totals   5,125,663  $18,813,312 

Of  the  $18,843,000  worth  of  fruit  above  enumerated, 
onlv  the  small  quantity  of  $265,341  worth  came  from 
the" United  States.  Of  this  $175,310  worth  consisted 
of  pears,  $56,189  worth  of  plums,  $1812  worth  of  ap- 
ricots and  peaches;  the  small  balance  was  made  up 
of  nuts  and  miscellaneous  fruit. 


French  and  California  Fruits  in  France. 


Consul  Thackara,  writing  from  Havre,  sends  a 
timely  report  on  the  fruit  outlook  in  France.  He 
says  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  apples  and  apri- 
cots, and  that  careful  packing  and  honorable  dealing 
are  sure  to  secure  for  American  fruit  dealers  a  large 
part  of  French  trade.    He  writes: 

It  is  somewhat  early  to  make  an  accurate  predic- 
tion as  to  the  bulk  and  quality  of  the  coming  French 
fruit  crop,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  growers 
and  exporters  of  American  fruit  to  learn  what  are 
the  prospects  at  this  time  for  securing  an  outlet  for 
the  sale  of  their  products  in  the  Havre  market. 
Unless  there  should  be  unusually  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions  during  the  next  six  weeks  the  chances  are 
that  the  French  prune  crop  will  be  above  the  aver- 
age, as  all  reports  from  the  growing  districts  are 
satisfactory.  The  large  sizes,  however,  are  not 
abundant,  and  there  may  be  some  business  done  with 
the  United  States  in  30-400  and  40-500,  provided  the 
American  prices  become  lower.  They  are  too  high 
at  present  to  compete  with  those  of  the  native  grown 
fruit 

Prices  of  French  and  American  Prunes. — In  the 
following  table  are  shown  the  prices  at  which  French 
prunes  of  the  1905  crop  were  offered  to  grocers  July 
31  last,  with  the  parity  of  American  prices— that  is, 
American  grades  that  under  existing  conditions 
would  have  to  be  offered  so  as  to  compete  with  the 
French  grades  set  over  against  them — and  sizes  ob- 
tained by  deducting  from  the  French  prices  the  cus- 
toms aud  other  charges,  and  the  prices  of  American 
prunes  f.  o.  b.  Havre,  which  were  quoted  on  July  31. 
The  prices  are  for  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds): 

^-French  Prunes^  ^-American  Equivalents—,  -American  Prunes—. 

Sizes.  Value.  Sizes.  Value  Sizes.  Value. 

50-55  $16  98  40-50  813  51  30-40  816  31 

60-65  12  74              50-60  9  65  40-50  14  42 

70-75  10  81              60-70  7  72  50-00  13  32 

80-85  8  88              70-80  5  79  60-70  1  2  35 

W-95  7  72             80-90  4  825  70-80  11  39 

100-105  6  56              90-100  3  86  80-90  10  42 

The  difference  in  the  classification  of  the  sizes  of 
the  French  and  American  prunes  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  French  prunes  are  sized  by  the  number  of 
prunes  in  a  French  pound,  or  half  a  kilogram,  which 
equals  1.1  English  pound,  and  the  American  prunes 
according  to  the  number  of  prunes  in  an  English 
pound. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  local 
importers,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  present 
prices  of  French  prunes,  would  have  to  purchase  the 
American  fruit  f.  o.  b.  Havre,  40-50's  for  example,  at 
$13.51  per  100  kilograms,  while  the  price  quoted  by 
the  American  exporters  July  31  last  was  $14.4:5.  In 
the  smaller  sizes  the  difference  in  prices  is  still  more 
marked. 

Comparatively  large  stocks  of  prunes  have  been 
left  over  from  last  season.  Accurate  statistics  are 
not  available,  as  most  of  the  fruit  is  stored  in  pri- 
vate warehouses,  but  reliable  merchants  estimate 
the  amount  of  American  prunes  in  Havre  at  the  end 
of  July  at  from  15,000  to  20,000  boxes,  mostly  of  the 
crop  of  1903.  It  is  supposed  that  the  producers, 
merchants  and  brokers  in  the  interior  of  France  are 
carrying  over  large  stocks  of  native  prunes  of  the 
1904  crop. 

Apricot  Crop  Promising.— The  prospects  for  a 
good  French  crop  of  apricots  are  favorable,  but 
owing  to  the  low  prices  of  the  American  fruit  now 


ruling  in  the  United  States  purchases  have  already 
been  made  for  importation  into  France,  and  there 
will  probably  be  a  fair  demand  for  American  apricots 
during  the  coming  season.  There  are  no  stocks  of 
apricots  left  over  in  Havre  from  last  year.  The 
prices  for  American  apricots  f.  o.  b.  Havre,  on  July 
31  last,  per  110.23  pounds  in  12£-kilogram  (27.55 
pounds)  boxes  f.  o.  b.  Havre,  were:  Choice,  $16.21; 
extra  choice,  $17.37,  and  fancy,  $19.30  for  August 
and  September  deliveries. 

Imports  of  Dried  Fruits. — In  the  following  table 
are  given  the  imports  of  fresh  and  dried  apples  and 
other  dried  fruits  into  France  for  consumption  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  last  three  years.  The 
bulk  of  the  dried  fruit  was  of  American  origin.  The 
figures  represent  pounds: 

1903.  1904.  1905 

Fruits.  Pounds.         Pounds.  Pounds. 

Fresh  apples  and  pears  10,895,000         7,629,000  4,211,000 

Dried,  for  table  use  (evaporated)  .  1,005,000         3,156.000  315.000 

Chopped  apples,  for  cider  making. 11,740,000       16  490,000       1,908,  ) 

Dried  prunes  17,090,000       20,165,000  91,91)0 

Otherdried  fruits,  mottly  apricots.  4,573,000         5,477,000  4,181,000 

Advice  to  American  Shippers. — It  will  be  readily 
seen  from  the  above  table  that,  owing  to  the  unusu- 
ally abundant  fruit  crops  in  France  last  year,  the 
importations  of  all  American  dried  fruits  showed  a 
great  falling  off,  especially  those  of  dried  prunes. 

Light-colored  apricots,  technically  called  "bright 
goods,"  are  those  most  wanted  in  the  French  market. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  boxes  in  which 
prunes  and  apricots  are  packed  are  of  sufficient 
strength  to  stand  the  handling  they  receive  while 
being  transported  to  France. 


Those  Fruit  Box  Brands. 


The  Supreme  Court,  sitting  in  San  Francisco,  has 
declared  as  unconstitutional  the  law  which  provided 
that  all  packages  of  shipped  fruit  must  bear  in  inch- 
high  letters  the  name  of  the  county  and  immediate 
locality  where  the  contents  were  grown. 

The  provision  was  ostensibly  aimed  at  stopping  the 
shipment  of  bad  produce  from  localities  famous  for 
excellent  products,  but  was  really  in  the  interest  of 
certain  sections  that  have  won  good  reputations 
without  necessarily  having  surpassed  other  parts  of 
the  State  in  producing  ripe  fruit. 

The  Court  holds  that  the  law  is  unreasonable,  and 
in  rendering  its  decision  against  the  State  says: 

"It  has  come  to  be  well  recognized  that  the  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  which  the  individual 
is  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  applies  fully  to  his  right  of  contract, 
his  right  to  follow  a  legitimate  vocation,  untram- 
meled  by  unnecessary  regulations,  as  it  does  to  the 
freedom  of  arrest  or  restraint  of  his  person." 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


A  Railway  King's  Views  on  Irrigation. 

By  Mil,  James  J.  Hill,  President  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  at 
the  Irrigation  Congress  in  Portland. 

A  common  and  natural  error  of  those  interested  in 
the  great  work  of  irrigation  is  the  belief  that  there 
;s  little  further  need  of  popular  instruction  on  the 
subject.  The  practical  steps'have  been  taken.  The 
first  great  campaign  of  education,  which  those  who 
took  part  in  it  remember  so  well,  the  struggle  to 
awaken  and  stir  to  activity  the  national  sense  of 
need  and  of  opportunity,  have  been  carried  to  a  sue 
cessful  close. 

The  Irrigation  Act  stands  upon  the  statute  books  of 
the  nation  and  not  a  hand  would  be  raised  to-day  to 
strike  it  thence.  Subject  only  to  such  amendment  as 
may  render  it  more  effective,  it  outlines  a  national 
policy  that  is  to  bless  and  fructify  through  genera- 
tions. 

The  splendid  fund  has  been  accumulated  and  addi 
tions  to  it  are  being  made  through  the  wise  pro 
visions  for  its  replenishment.    The  engineer  corps  are 
in  the  field,  surveys  are  being  made,  dams  are  rising 
ditches  are  being  opened,  and  already  the  wilderness 
is  becoming  a  storehouse  of  natural  treasure.  What 
need,  then,  that  the  friends  of  irrigation  should  take 
note  of  the  hour,  should  continue  their  efforts,  should 
meet  as  they  have  done  here  to-day,  to  take  counsel 
together  as  if  there  were  still  a  hostile  or  ignorant 
public  sentiment  to  conquer  and  a  road  to  be  hewn  to 
the  national  desire? 

Work  Still  to  Be  Done. — The  work  still  to  be 
done,  its  necessity  as  well  as  its  beneficence  when  all 
of  us  who  are  gathered  here  shall  have  passed  be- 
yond, is  the  unintermitted  presentation  of  the  value 
of  irrigation,  of  the  need  of  it,  of  its  unexplored  pos- 
sibilities, of  its  relation  to  national  growth  and  indi- 
vidual life,  until  this  shall  have  been  made  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  common  stock  of  knowledge;  not  the 
possession  of  a  band  of  enthusiasts  or  a  picked  body 
of  scientists  and  specialists,  but  as  generally  dissem- 
inated as  the  familiar  plowing  and  reaping  that  have 
been  done  by  man  since  immemorial  time. 

Of  all  the  actual  or  suggested  activities  of  our 
time,  of  all  the  wide  aims  that  workers  and  lovers  of 
their  kind  have  in  view,  none  will  take  precedence  of 
the  reclamation  of  those  vast  spaces  of  our  country 


now  closed  to  productive  activity.  None  is  better 
worthy  of  the  labor  and  the  resources  set  at  its  dis- 
posal. 

Era  of  the  Severely  Practical. — We  are  al- 
ready entered  upon  an  era  of  the  severely  practical. 
The  speculative  rage  has  wrought  a  certain  measure 
of  disenchantment.  Industries  and  ideas  are  being 
established  upon  a  rational  basis  for  industrial  prop- 
agandas and  economic  theories.  A  glowing  prospec- 
tus is  no  longer  sufficient  enticement  for  a  liberal 
investment,  nor  are  people  mad  to  rush  upon  the 
sword  point  of  poverty  or  disgrace  for  some  abstract 
theory. 

What  the  friends  of  irrigation  propose  is  something 
more  definite  and  not  less  impressive  than  that  which 
has  carried  the  great  explorers,  discoverers,  adven- 
turers of  the  world  through  innumerable  perils.  The 
discovery  of  America  could  by  no  means  have  meant 
as  much  to  the  world  of  the  century  of  Columbus  as 
the  addition  to  our  heritage  of  homes  and  means  of 
maintenance  for  10,000,000  people  not  now  endowed 
with  an  acre  of  soil.  Yet  that  would  be  a  mean  and 
insufficient  measure  of  what  may  easily  be  accom- 
plished.   The  miracle  is  within  reach. 

Soil  Unfailing  Source  of  Wealth. — The  need  of 
this  new  era  for  home-building  is  immediate  and 
pressing.  There  lies  the  great  source  of  wealth 
which  alone  may  be  and  must  be  drawn  upon  without 
ntermission  for  man's  needs.  The  forest  falls,  the 
mine  is  depleted  of  its  precious  contents,  even  the 
seas  might,  if  searched  too  severely,  cease  to 
give  tribute;  but  the  soil  is  the  last,  unfailing  re- 
source. The  man  who  is  drawing  from  the  earth 
food  for  himself  and  others  is  the  foundation  of  all  ad- 
vancement, as  well  as  all  prosperity.  Make  way  for 
him. 

The  need  of  more  land  space  for  the  homebuilder  is 
created  by  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
precipitated  and  aggravated  by  the  insane  policy  of 
land  laws  which  tend  toward  the  exhaustion  of  the 
public  domain  by  the  land  monopolist  and  the  specu- 
lator. 

Except  in  a  few  selected  spots  where  the  influence 
of  the  railroad  companies  as  colonizers  has  been  ex- 
ercised to  secure  actual  settlement  upon  their  lands, 
the  influx  of  actual  settlers  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Those  who  go  upon  Government 
land  in  our  day  for  the  purpose  of  making  homes  are 
a  handful. 

Doubtless  Congress  will  consent  to  amend  the  land 
laws  by  the  repeal  of  those  employed  now  solely  to 
increase  the  holdings  of  the  dishonest  man  and  to  give 
rise  to  such  scandals  as  have  lately  thrown  shame 
upon  the  American  name,  but  if  the  future  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  past,  this  access  of  wisdom  and  of  hon- 
esty will  come  only  when  there  is  no  longer  any  land 
left  that  is  desired  by  the  lumber  king  or  the  cattle 
baron. 

The  density  of  the  population  in  the  whole  country 
from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  is  scarcely  three 
to  the  square  mile.  In  the  irrigated  lands  of  Utah 
there  are  300  persons  to  the  square  mile  supported 
in  a  comfort  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Capacity  for  Millions. — If  we  leave  old  world 
standards  and  disregard  also  the  most  desirable  sec- 
tions of  California,  where  there  are  as  high  as  500 
persons  to  the  square  mile  prospering  on  irrigated 
farms,  if  we  say  250  persons  to  the  square  mile,  a 
density  that  will  soon  be  reached  in  some  of  our  East- 
ern States,  and  assure  that  100,000  square  miles 
have  been  made  cultivable  by  irrigation,  we  have  a 
capacity  for  25,000,000  people  additional,  all  sup- 
ported by  land  now  regarded  as  outcast,  and  all  con- 
tributing by  the  conditions  of  their  life  as  much  to 
social  advancement  and  industrial  improvement  as  to 
the  aggregate  of  our  wealth  and  the  volume  of  our 
trade. 

Viewed  in  another  aspect,  our  national  development 
must  look  to  irrigation  for  succor  from  submergence. 
It  has  been  seen  that  available  land  areas  are  con- 
stantly dwindling.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  has  doubled  at  the  rate  of  about  once  in  thirty 
years. 

Desirable  as  it  is  that  the  agricultural  element  of 
our  population  should  be  reinforced,  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious to  those  at  all  familiar  with  the  facts  of  our 
national  growth  and  commerce  that  there  is  no  other 
resource  for  the  incomer,  even  if  he  were  otherwise 
minded,  than  the  farm.  Until  national  policies  shall 
have  been  reversed  there  is  no  opportunity  for  any 
considerable  expansion  of  markets  for  our  manufac- 
turing industries. 

Trade  Relations  With  the  Nations.— Already 
our  workshops  are  occupied  by  those  whose  prevail- 
ing rate  of  wage  will  not  permit  their  product  to 
come  in  competition  with  the  product  of  other  na- 
tions in  the  markets  of  the  world.  How  shall  we  add 
1,000,000  or  more  annually  to  their  numbers  and  dis- 
pose of  their  product  in  a  market  where,  to  put  it 
mildly,  we  are  not  at  present  gaining  ground  and 
where  the  alertness  of  our  rivals  and  our  own  insen- 
sibility to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  trade  reci- 
procity threaten  to  surround  us  with  a  narrowing 
circle. 

Where  irrigation  prevails  agriculture  knows  three 
admirable  conditions— certainty,  abundance  and  va- 
riety. ,'  •  •, . 

On  the  social  s,ide,  a  typical  community  on  irrigated 
land  describes  itself  with  pride,  not  by  measuring  the 
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size  and  wealth  of  its  cities,  for  it  has  none,  but  by 
saying:  "  With  a  rural  population  of  between  6,000 
and  7,000  people,  living  upon  35,000  acres  of  irri- 
gated lands  now  in  cultivation,  we  support  15 
churches  and  32  schools,  all  modern  and  thoroughly 
up-to-date  in  their  equipment. 

Farms  Should  Be  Small.— The  irrigated  farm 
should  be  small;  the  best  limit  of  size  under  ordinary 
conditions  being  40  acres,  the  maximum  that  should 
be  allowed  anywhere,  80.  The  feature  of  the  Recla- 
mation Act  which  permits  holdings  of  160  acres  should 
be  changed.  It  was  a  concession  originally  to  the 
ideas  that  have  become  fixed  by  our  public  land  pol- 
icy in  the  past,  where  a  quarter  section  was  the 
unit.  It  was  also,  perhaps,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, a  concession  to  the  desire  to  accumulate 
more  acres  than  can  be  tilled  profitably,  which  has 
injured  agriculture  in  this  country  immeasurably. 
Because  of  the  size  of  the  farms,  intensive  cultiva- 
tion is  a  thing  almost  unknown,  and  effort  is  shorn  of 
half  its  reward  because  it  is  scattered  over  too  wide 
a  surface. 

The  important  works  to  be  done,  then,  by  irriga- 
tion advocates  seem  to  be  these:  Insist  that  the  Gov- 
ernment go  forward  conservatively  but  steadily  in 
the  path  marked  out. 

Vicious  Land  Laws. — To  hasten  unduly  the  re- 
clamation of  the  arid  area,  to  spend  immense  sums  in 
advance  of  the  spread  of  general  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  irrigation  and  its  benefits  would  be  only 
to  lead  the  way  to  the  exhaustion  of  this,  our  last  and 
most  precious  resource,  by  a  careless  disposition  of 
them  to  the  first  comer.  Keep  on  demanding  the 
repeal  of  the  vicious  and  fraudulent  land  laws  still  in 
force,  by  which  all  our  lands  are  dissipated;  by  which 
the  pressure  of  population  is  more  severe  and  by 
which  a  large  quantity  of  lands  that  might  be  irri- 
gated later  will  be  found  to  have  passed  into  private 
ownership. 

Inculcate  everywhere  the  gospel  of  the  small  farm. 
The  "get  rich  quick"  feature  is  just  as  objectionable 
in  farming  as  in  a  real  estate  boom  or  in  banking. 

To  the  transportation  agencies  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  especially  to  those  of  the  West,  the  subject 
is  one  of  great  importance.  They  were  quick  to  real- 
ize this  and  to  act  upon  it.  The  great  railroad  com- 
panies were  pioneers  in  the  campaign  of  education 
out  of  which  emerged  the  first  law  to  be  passed  by  an 
American  Congress  in  aid  of  irrigation. 

Railroads  and  Irrigation. — The  railroad  of  to- 
day which  is  managed  with  intelligence  and  effi- 
ciency sees  in  the  promotion  of  settlement  the  assur- 
ance of  its  own  prosperity.  The  mere  moving  of  an 
already  existing  tonnage,  complicated  as  that  may 
be,  is  a  small  part  of  the  problem. 

Broad  and  strong  and  deep  are  the  foundations  that 
we  are  laying  here  to-day  if  we  but  cement  them  with 
sincerity  and  with  courage.  Not  by  the  term  "new 
empire,"  which  we  so  often  borrow  from  the  vocabu- 
lary of  an  unworthy  ideal,  but  as  a  "new  republic" 
shall  we  speak  of  the  land  of  homes  that  is  prefig- 
ured wherever  hammer  is  ringing  on  the  masonry  of 
dams,  and  flumes  are  racing  from  the  mountain  to 
the  plain,  and  the  water  is  glancing  in  the  long  canal 
as  it  speeds  toward  the  handful  of  earth  that  has 
waited  its  coming  for  millions  of  years  in  order  that 
the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  of  all  miracles,  that 
of  the  growth  of  life,  may  be  repeated  and  continued 
forever. 


THE  BOTANIST. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 


By  Mk.  H.  T.  DUX,  Assistant  Botanist  of  the  University  of 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


HUKGRASS—  LIKELY  TO  BE  A  PEST. 

To  the  Editor  :— Herewith  I  hand  you  a  specimen 
of  a  grass  that  is  making  its  appearance  along-  the 
ditches  and  from  there  spreading  to  the  alfalfa  fields  of 
this  vicinity.  I  regard  it  as  a  serious  menace  to  the 
farming  interest,  and  should  like  to  know  what  it  is.  its 
habit  and  what  measures  to  adopt  to  exterminate  it. 
The  sharp  spines  on  the  seed  burrs  would  be  dangerous, 
I  should  think,  if  mixed  with  hay  and  fed  to  stock.  It 
is  a  new  pest  in  this  locality  and  I  think  a  very  danger- 
ous one.— L.  S.  Harman,  Kern  county. 

The  plant  is  burgrass  (Cenchrus  tribuloides),  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  South  America  and  a  common 
introduced  weed  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  East, 
but  is  rare  in  California.  It  is  also  known  as  hedge- 
hog grass,  cockspur  grass  and  sand  bur,  these  names 
referring  to  the  spiny  heads  which  part  readily  from 
the  stem  and  cling  to  clothing,  passing  animals,  etc. 
In  wool-producing  districts  these  burrs  get  into  the 
wool  aDd  greatly  reduce  its  value.  In  farming  dis- 
tricts generally  it  proves  itself  a  nuisance  in  pastures 
and  especially  by  getting  into  hay.  Since  it  is  now 
only  getting  a  start  in  Kern  county,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  eradicate  it.  It  has  probably  been 
brought  in  by  imported  sheep  or  by  the  railways,  and 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  sandy  places  along  streams, 
ditches,  ponds,  etc.  The  only  method  of  eradication 
is  by  pulling  or  cutting  (the  root  is  annual)  and  burn- 
ing, or,  if  possible,  burning  where  it  grows  when  it 
becomes  dry.  In  case  it  gets  a  start  in  fields,  culti- 
vated or  hoed  crops  should  be  grown. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Alfalfa-Fed  Beef. 


Alfalfa  feeding  to  both  cattle  and  sheep  is  becom- 
ing quite  a  feature  throughout  Colorado  and  the 
West,  says  a  writer  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette.  We 
have  been  experimenting  in  feeding  steers  for  eleven 
years  and  have  discovered  that  the  locality  in  which 
the  alfalfa  is  grown  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
results.  The  climate  and  soil,  it  appears,  have  also 
much  to  do  with  it,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  time 
that  it  is  cut  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  up. 
We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  when  alfalfa  hay 
is  fed  without  grain  the  only  kind  of  steers  to  feed 
are  aged  steers.  By  this  I  mean  three-year-olds  and 
up.  The  younger  steers  do  not  fatten  as  fast  while 
growing  and  to  get  the  results  on  the  latter  some 
grain  is  necessary. 

The  kind  of  steers  that  have  given  the  best  results 
are  well  bred,  fleshy  three  and  four-year-olds  (in  fact, 
just  as  fleshy  as  possible — the  more  flesh  they  carry 
the  better  will  be  the  results)  fed  for  from  200  to  240 
days.  These  steers  when  shipped  have  been  weigh- 
ing between  1400  and  1500  pounds  on  the  river  mar- 
kets, and  have  sold  evenly  with  the  corn-fed  natives. 
In  1902  in  the  month  of  June  we  sold  100  steers  on 
the  Denver  market  for  $6  55  per  hundredweight, 
weighing  1434  pounds.  In  1904  in  the  same  month 
we  sold  a  trainload  in  Kansas  City  for  $5.45.  This 
year  on  the  31st  of  May  we  sold  two  carloads  of  the 
same  kind  of  cattle  in  Denver  on  a  bad  market  for 
$5.25,  weighing  1487  pounds,  all  coming  four  years 
old.  I  do  not  think  that  these  same  results  could  be 
obtained  in  all  localities,  as  the  alfalfa  in  our  section 
seems  to  possess  greater  feeding  qualities  than  in  the 
majority  of  localities. 

As  an  experiment,  in  1904  we  fed  three  long  year- 
ling steers  taken  right  off  grass  and  fed  for  100  days 
on  corn  chop  and  alfalfa.  These  steers  averaged  10 
pounds  of  corn  chop  and  about  15  pounds  of  alfalfa 
per  day.  They  sold  in  Denver  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1904,  for  $5.12J  per  hundredweight  and 
weighed  1430  pounds.  The  best  steer  dressed  65% 
after  deducting  2%  from  farm  weight,  the  next  631% 
and  the  youngest  60J%.  These  had  never  had  a  pound 
of  grain  previous  to  the  100  days'  feed  before  men- 
tioned. These  steers  were  weighed  at  home,  full,  and 
the  average  shrink  in  Denver  was  only  20  pounds.  I 
mention  these  facts  merely  to  demonstrate  what  can 
be  done  with  alfalfa  alone  and  alfalfa  with  grain  in 
our  section  of  the  country,  and  I  think  I  would  make 
no  mistake  in  asserting  that  we  can  finish  cattle  for 
market  just  as  well  and  just  as  cheap  as,  if  not 
cheaper  than,  can  be  done  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  I  admit  that  our  corn  costs  considerably 
more,  as  we  have  to  ship  it  in  from  the  Eastern 
States,  but  along  with  alfalfa  as  a  roughness  we  feed 
so  much  less  grain  than  our  Eastern  competitors 
that  it  more  than  offsets  the  difference. 

With  regard  to  the  gains  per  day  ou  such  cattle  as 
I  have  mentioned  on  alfalfa  alone,  by  weighing  in  and 
weighing  out  under  like  conditions,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  it  has  varied  from  1}  pound  to  1£  pound 
per  day  on  a  200  to  240-day  feed. 

There  are  many  different  methods  of  feeding  alfalfa 
throughout  the  West.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in 
our  section  the  hay  is  stacked  in  the  feed  lot,  where 
the  cattle  can  be  fed,  and  a  rack  built  clear  around 
the  stack.  The  rack  or  fence  is  built  with  heavy 
poles  about  27  inches  from  the  ground,  then  a  space 
left  from  there  to  the  top  pole,  with  posts  support- 
ing the  latter  about  a  rod  apart,  leaving  plenty  of 
space  for  the  head  and  neck.  The  hay  is  thrown  from 
the  top  of  the  stack  morning  and  evening.  The 
amount  to  be  fed  at  each  feed  is  soon  ascertained,  so 
that  about  the  right  ration  is  given,  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little  at  each  feed.  Every  morning  before 
feeding  any  poor  hay  or  rubbish  left  over  is  cleaned 
out  and  given  to  stock  cattle.  The  idea  is  to  have 
good,  clean,  fresh  hay  in  front  of  the  cattle  at  all 
times,  and  if  any  poor  hay  is  left  they  are  liable  to 
waste  a  certain  amount  of  the  good  hay.  A  good 
many  feed  also  in  upright  racks,  hauling  the  hay  once 
or  twice  a  day  from  the  stack.  I  do  not  like  this 
method  as  well  as  the  other,  as  in  the  first  instance 
the  cattle  get  all  the  leaves,  whereas  in  the  last- 
mentioned  method  a  good  many  of  the  leaves  are  lost 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  hay  is  handled  more, 
and  the  more  it  is  handled  the  more  leaves  are  lost. 


Alfalfa  Hay  for  Horses. 


An  experienced  Montana  horse  feeder  gives  his 
conclusions  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  as  follows:  It 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  alfalfa  hay  is  not 
a  good  horse  feed,  and  especially  for  horses  on  the 
road  or  for  fast  work.  I  would  like  to  correct  this, 
as  alfalfa  is  too  good  a  feed  to  be  condemned  for  any 
purpose.  The  fact  is  nearly  every  one  who  feeds 
horses  feeds  them  too  much  hay.  If  you  give  a  horse 
about  what  alfalfa  he  should  have,  say  twelve  or  fif- 
teen pounds  per  day  for  horse  of  1000  pounds,  and  a 
fair  grain  ration,  you  will  tind  he  will  travel  just  as 
far  and  just  as  fast  as  with  other  kinds  of  hay,  and 
be  in  better  condition.  But  if  you  allow  your  horse  to 
eat  thirty  to  forty  pounds  per  day,  which  they  will 
eat  of  alfalfa  if  you  give  it  to  them,  you  are  sure  to 


have  a  horse  that  is  short-winded  and  sloppy.  One 
of  the  famous  trotting  horses  on  the  Eastern  turf 
with  record  below  2:03  is  fed  alfalfa  as  his  only  hay. 

A  good  ration  for  the  horse  of  any  kind  of  feed  is 
about  one  pound  of  grain  and  one  and  one- half  pound 
of  hay  to  each  100  pounds  of  horse,  and  this  would 
apply  to  alfalfa.  In  fact,  the  horse  should  do  better 
on  the  alfalfa  than  with  other  hays,  and  with  less 
grain. 

This  might  be  the  opportune  time  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  farmers  feed  too  much  hay  of  all  kinds  to 
their  horses.  In  fact,  the  horse  barn  to  my  notion  is 
where  one  of  the  great  wastes  of  the  farm  can  be 
found.  Horses  would  travel  better,  stand  more 
work,  and  be  healthier  if  fed  less  hay.  Most  farmers 
give  them  all  they  can  eat  and  aim  to  have  them 
waste  enough  to  make  their  bedding,  when  they 
have  plenty  of  good  straw  going  to  waste  on  the 
farm. 

The  London  cab  horses,  which  are  considered  the 
finest  and  best  kept  horses  in  the  world,  have  but 
two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the  even- 
ing, with  noon  hour,  for  feeding.  At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  every  scrap  of  feed  is  taken  away  from 
them,  and  they  are  bedded  for  the  night.  The  Mon- 
tana farmer  would  think  his  horses  as  being  starved 
if  he  found  no  feed  in  the  manger  after  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  feeding  of  alfalfa  to  horses  does  away  with  the 
old  time  bran  mash  once  a  week  which  was  considered 
so  necessary. 

A  great  many  alfalfa  feeders  have  from  experience 
decided  that  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  best  for 
horses,  or  alfalfa  that  is  fairly  coarse,  or  some  that 
has  come  to  full  bloom.  The  idea  is  (though  they  do 
not  know  it)  that  in  feeding  that  kind  of  alfalfa  the 
horse  gets  about  the  amount  he  should  have.  The 
horse  picks  it  over,  takes  the  best  of  it,  and  manages 
to  get  about  what  he  should  have.  If  they  were  to 
give  the  horse  the  same  amount  of  good  well-made 
alfalfa  hay  he  would  eat  it  all  and  then  he  would  have 
too  much. 

An  overworked  horse,  or  one  run  down  and  thin, 
will  pick  up  and  get  fat  and  in  good  condition  on 
alfalfa  pasture  quicker  than  on  any  other  pasture 
known.  And  where  a  grain  ration  is  added  they  have 
been  known  to  put  on  as  high  as  six  pounds  a  day. 
Horses  will  eat  and  do  well  on  the  refuse  from  sheep 
feeding  lots  where  alfalfa  has  been  fed,  while  cattle 
will  not  take  to  it.  A  horse  on  straight  alfalfa  will 
keep  fat  on  light  work,  while  on  straight  timothy  he 
will  get  thin  with  no  work. 

Almond  Prices  Named. 


San  Francisco  News  Bureau,  Sept.  13:  The  prices 
for  new-crop  almonds,  announced  to-day,  have  been 
well  received  by  the  trade,  and  confirmations  of 
orders  have  been  quite  general.  Most  of  the  almonds 
of  this  State  are  handled  by  local  associations,  who 
establish  prices  for  the  various  grades  independently 
— that  is,  there  is  no  central  organization,  as  there 
is  in  the  case  of  the  Walnut  Association,  by  which 
directors  from  each  association  meet  and  agree  upon 
a  uniform  price.  The  almond  associations  are  widely 
separated,  and  as  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  nuts  in  the  various  districts  they  have 
always  named  prices  independently.  A  central 
organization  will  probably  be  effected  the  coming 
season.  The  Davisville  Association  has  recently 
installed  a  large  cleaning  plant,  by  which  its  product 
is  being  cleaned  and  graded,  all  the  inferior,  light 
weight  and  defective  nuts  being  drawn  out  by  suc- 
tion. A  similar  plant  has  been  erected  at  Suisun  by 
the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
other  associations  will  follow  the  same  plan  next 
year.  Prices  on  the  Hatch  or  paper  shell  varieties 
have  been  named  as  follows: 

. —  CENTS  — , 

Nonpareils  14    to  15 

I  X  L  12*  to  1SJ4 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  12*  to  IS 

These  different  prices  are  for  the  goods  according 
to  quality  of  stock.  Outsiders  have  been  offering,  in 
a  limited  way,  at  prices  below  those  established  by 
the  Association,  and  it  is  reported  that  most  of  them 
have  withdrawn.  The  crop  this  year  promises  to  be 
from  2000  to  ^500  tons,  or  about  two-thirds  of  a  full 
crop.  Prices  on  the  soft  shell  varieties  will  probably 
be  named  within  the  next  week  or  ten  days.  They 
are  not  yet  ready  for  market.  Harvesting  of  the 
Hatch  or  paper  shell  varieties  is  well  under  way. 


Walnut  Crop  Abroad. 


Report  on  walnut  crop,  by  D.  J.  Murphy,  Amer- 
ican Consul,  Bordeaux,  France,  August  17th:  The 
present  outlook  for  this  season's  walnut  crop  is  not 
flattering.  Owing  to  the  warm  and  dry  weather, 
the  nuts  have  fallen  from  the  trees  in  such  quantities 
as  to  seriously  alarm  the  growers.  Even  should 
cooler  weather  prevail,  with  sufficient  rain  during 
the  balance  of  the  growing  season,  the  crop  will  fall 
below  that  of  last  year.  The  records  show  that  in 
the  year  1904  there  was  a  total  export  to  the  United 
States  of  2,930,000  kilos  (a  kilogram  is  two  and  one- 
fifth  pounds)  of  walnuts,  of  which  680,000  were 
shelled  walnuts,  and  2,250,000  kilos  of  walnuts  in  the 
shell,  valued  at  $696,768.  It  is  impossible  to  quote 
prices  now. 
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Butte. 

Neck  Broken  by  Palling  Tree.— 
Chico  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  Sept. 
9:  J.  Dodd  was  instantly  killed  while  fell- 
ing a  tree.  One  of  the  larger  branches 
caught  him  as  the  tree  descended,  break- 
ing his  neck  and  fracturing  his  skull.  The 
accident  occurred  2  miles  out  of  town,  near 
the  Guill  ranch. 

Fresno. 

California  Raisin  Growers'  Co.— 
San  Francisco  News  Bureau,  Sept.  13: 
Fresno  —  The  following:  statement  has 
been  made  public:  "The  Central  Cali- 
fornia Packing  Co.  will  operate  the  fol- 
lowing houses  for  the  season  of  1905: 
Castle  Bros.,  Fresno;  Fresno  Home  Pack- 
ing Co.;  R.  L.  Hobbs  Co.;  Guggenhime 
&  Co.;  Griffin  &  Skelley  Co.,  Fresno, 
Dinuba,  Parlier;  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co., 
Fresno  &  Hanford;  Phcenix  Packing  Co., 
Fresno  and  Fowler;  J.  K.  Armsby  Co., 
Armonaand  Tulare;  Kingsburg  Co-oper- 
ative Packing  House,  Kingsburg;  Lone 
Star  Co-operative  Co.,  Lone  Star;  Union 
Co-operative,  Los  Palmas;  Central  Cali- 
fornia Raisin  Packing  House,  Malaga; 
Lynch  Packing  House,  Reedley;  Olean- 
der Packing  Co.,  Oleander;  Madison  Co- 
operative, Forsyth;  Madison  &  Bonner, 
Locan;  Selma  Co-operative  Packing 
House,  Selma;  Fresno  Home  Packing  Co., 
Selma;  Del  Rey  Co-operative  Packing 
House,  Del  Rey.  The  Good  warehouse  at 
Clovis  and  the  Porter  Bros,  house  at 
Sanger  will  be  operated  as  receiving  sta- 
tions. These  houses  will  be  operated  for 
the  reception  of  raisins  on  13th  inst. 
Other  houses  will  be  opened  later  in  the 
season  if  the  business  of  the  company  re- 
quires them." 

Raisins. — Fresno  Republican,  Sept.  7: 
Selma  reports  that  raisin  growers  are 
gathering  their  crop,  and  there  is  a  big 
demand  for  all  available  labor  in  this  sec- 
tion. Many  growers  commenced  picking 
their  grapes  last  week,  and  some  now  have 
raisins  ready  to  turn  on  the  trays.  Pack- 
ing-house men  say  that  the  first  of  the 
new  crop  raisins  will  begin  to  come  in  by 
the  latter  part  of  the  week.  While  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  raisin  harvest, 
the  crop  in  this  section  is  being  handled 
very  satisfactorily  and  the  picking  season 
will  be  prolonged  a  few  days  because  of 
the  light  crews.  A  large  amount  of  work 
is  being  done  by  Japanese  and  Mexican 
laborers.  Two  large  crews  of  Mexican 
laborers  are  being  employed  by  picking 
contractors.  However,  many  white  men 
are  also  engaged  in  the  work,  which  pays 
well  as  long  as  it  lasts.  As  high  as  $7  and 
$8  per  day  has  been  made  by  one  picker, 
and  many  of  the  expert  grape  gatherers 
make  from  $5  to  $6  a  day.  The  crop  is 
turning  out  better  in  many  vineyards  that 
at  first  predicted.  It  is  now  estimated 
that  the  crop  will  not  be  over  20%  short 
in  this  vicinity,  and  many  growers  report 
that  they  have  even  better  crops  than 
last  year.  The  vineyards  that  were  pruned 
early  are  bearing  lightest,  as  the  frosts 
caught  the  tender  vines  at  a  critical  time. 
The  packers  estimate  that  2500  tons  of 
raisins  will  be  shipped  from  Selma  this 
season,  in  comparison  with  a  yield  last  sea- 
son of  4000  tons. 

Kings. 

Big  Wheat  Crop. — Hanford  Journal, 
Sept.  8:  Kings  county  has  been  noted  in 
the  past  for  having  within  its  borders  the 
largest  raisin  vineyard  and  also  the  largest 
prune  orchard  in  the  world.  The  reclama- 
tion of  the  old  Tulare  lake  has  brought 
out  another  product.  Barbour  &  Clawson 
recently  finished  harvesting  operations  in 
the  lake  section.  They  harvested  71,000 
sacks  of  grain  for  this  year's  harvest. 

Mendocino. 

Some  Giant  Millet.—  Ukiah  Press, 
Sept.  8:  Dolly  Edwards  brought  some 
specimens  of  millet  in  from  the  Otis  Rede- 
meyer  ranch  and  says  that  it  is  just  the 
thing  he  has  been  looking  for  for  green 
feed  for  cattle  and  is  arranging  for  sev- 
eral bushels  of  seed  to  plant  on  his  raDch 
south  of  town.  Some  of  the  stalks  were 
9  feet  2  inches  long,  according  to  Dollie. 
The  millet  is  a  very  unwelcome  plant  on 
the  Redemeyer  ranch  as  it  is  in  the 
watermelon  patch,  and  Mr.  Redemeyer 
has  been  trying  for  several  years  to  kill  it 
out.  The  millet  is  tenacious  and  the 
more  he  has  it  dug  out  the  more  it  grows. 

Hop  Situation. — Dispatch-Democrat, 
Sept.  8:  The  local  hop  growers  are  har- 
vesting their  hops.  The  crop  in  this  val- 
ley is  of  good  quality,  but  the  quantity  is 
only  about  three-fourths  of  the  usual 
amount.  Some  of  the  growers,  fearing 
that  hands  would  be  scarce,  began  pick- 
ing when  the  hops  were  a  little  green,  but 
it  has  turned  out  that  there  were  more 
than  enough  pickers  to  harvest  the  en- 
tire crop.  In  this  valley  there  are  over 
2500  people  engaged  in  picking  and  they 
average  200  pounds  per  day,  or  $2.  Big 
pickings  have  not  been  made  this  year  on 


account  of  the  unevenness  of  the  hills. 
Amiel  Weselskey,  who  broke  the  world's 
record  last  year  by  picking  1148  pounds 
in  a  day,  is  averaging  over  600  pounds  pet- 
day  in  Sanford  Bros.'  hop  field.  John 
Cunningham  estimates  the  Cunningham 
Bros,  have  over  600  pickers  at  work  and 
thinks  their  output  will  be  1500  bales, 
against  1900  last  year. 

Big  Yield  of  Grain.  —  Mendocino 
Beacon,  Sept.  9:  At  Miller  they  have 
been  threshing  for  the  last  few  weeks,  but 
will  soon  be  done.  The  grain  crop  is 
short  on  the  coast,  except  the  white  oats. 
The  Walsh  Brothers  had  in  twenty-eight 
acres  of  wheat  and  when  it  was  threshed 
it  averaged  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
About  500  tons  of  hay  were  bailed  be- 
tween Mai  Paso  and  Elk  creek,  and  it  is 
selling  at  Greenwood  for  $10  a  ton  deliv- 
ered. Ed  Snickers  raised  a  stalk  of  corn 
that  measured  14  feet. 

Hop  Kiln  Burned. — Ukiah  dispatch 
to  Chronicle,  Sept.  6:  The  hop  kiln  and 
frame  cooling  house  on  the  ranch  of 
Supervisor  Marcus  Gibson  were  com- 
pletely destroyed  Sept.  5  by  fire,  and  in 
addition  a  hop  press  valued  at  $600  was 
consumed.  The  kiln  and  cooling  house 
were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $3000,  on 
which  an  insurance  of  $1500  was  carried. 

Rain  Threatens  to  Damage  the 
Hops.  —  Ukiah  dispatch  to  Chronicle, 
Sept.  12:  The  first  rain  of  the  season  fell 
early  this  morning  and  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  a  storm.  The  rainfall  gave  the 
hop  pickers  quite  a  scare  and  they  are 
hunting  better  shelter  than  their  tents 
afforded.  If  the  rain  continues,  the  dam- 
age to  the  hop  crop,  which  is  now  being 
harvested,  will  run  into  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Orange. 

Quality  of  Walnuts  Better. — 
Pomona  Progress,  Sept.  7:  Reports  from 
Anaheim  state  that  local  growers  near 
that  city  estimate  there  will  be  two-thirds 
as  many  walnuts  as  last  year,  with  the 
quality  better.  There  will  be  more  than  an 
average  quantity  of  small  nuts.  Anaheim 
and  Fullerton  growers  believe  the  ruling 
prices  will  be  12  cents  or  13  cents.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  walnuts  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  county,  as  usual,  will  be  mar- 
keted through  the  exchanges. 

Riverside. 

Big  Grain  Crop. — Perris  Progress, 
Sept.  7:  The  harvesting  of  Wm.  New- 
port's grain  fields  continues  with  four 
combined  harvesters.  About  150  acres 
per  day  is  the  usual  average  for  these  ma- 
chines. Mr.  Newport  has  finished  all 
grain  on  the  north  ranch,  south  of  the 
Lakeview  Railroad,  which  averaged  eight 
sacks  per  acre.  He  is  now  cutting  north 
of  the  railroad,  which  is  running  about 
seven  sacks  per  acre.  Mr.  Newport  also 
farms  the  Wolfskill  and  the  Poorman 
tracts,  the  former  cutting  about  seven 
sacks  per  acre  and  the  west  400  acres  of 
the  latter  about  five  sacks  per  acre.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  complete  the  en- 
tire harvest. 

Sacramento. 

Tokays  From  Folsom.— Folsom  dis- 
patch to  Sacramento  Union,  Sept.  11: 
Reports  from  Philadelphia  show  that 
the  first  Tokay  grapes  of  the  season 
from  Folsom,  shipped  August  12,  brought 
$2.35  and  $2.55  for  quarter  crates.  They 
were  from  the  tracts  of  P.  S.  Wahrhaftig 
and  F.  W.  Staunton  at  Orangevale.  The 
Tokay  shipments  from  this  point  at 
present  are  averaging  almost  a  carload 
daily,  but  the  season  is  considerably  later 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
grapes  have  been  unusually  slow  in 
coloring. 

San  Francisco. 

Arsenic  in  Red  Wines. — Chronicle, 
Sept.  13:  Of  215  samples  of  dry  wine  re- 
cently examined  by  the  city  chemist,  23 
were  found  to  contain  arsenic.  Large  as 
the  proportion  of  poisoned  wines  may 
seem,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  department 
making  the  investigation  that  the  pres- 
ence of  arsenic  arises  from  no  criminal  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  winemakers,  but 
is  introduced  accidentally,  there  being 
many  stages  in  the  process  of  converting 
the  grapes  into  wine  during  which  the 
deleterious  substance  may  be  introduced. 
The  Health  Department  proposes  to  in- 
struct the  vineyard  owners  at  an  early 
date  in  the  proper  methods  of  culture 
which  will  obviate  the  possibility  of  the 
poison  being  introduced  in  the  finished 
product.  In  addition  to  the  arsenic,  22 
samples  were  found  to  contain  coal  tar 
dyes  and  14  were  tainted  with  salicylic 
acid.  These  substances  would  seem  to  be 
deliberately  introduced  to  give  color  and 
flavor  to  the  beverage  and  to  improve  its 
keeping  qualities. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Hop  Raising. — San  Luis  Obispo  Tri- 
bune, Sept.  8:  Twenty  acres  of  hops  were 
grown  this  year  on  the  Santa  Margarita 
ranch.  The  roots  were  planted  out  on 
the  old  Hansen  place  last  spring  by  Joe 
Carroll,  who  invested  in  $400  worth  of 


them.  The  vines  grew  luxuriantly  and 
are  thickly  covered  with  hops.  The  work 
of  picking  commenced  yesterday.  After 
drying,  the  hops  are  put  up  in  bales  4  feet 
in  length  by  2  feet  in  width  and  18  inches 
in  thickness. 

Shasta. 

Money  in  Berries.— Redding  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee,  Sept.  6 :  M.  W. 
Freeman,  orchard ist  of  Happy  valley, 
says  his  strawberry  vines  have  been  bear- 
ing continuously  from  April  to  the  present 
time.  He  has  2J  acres  under  cultivation 
of  strawberries,  and  he  has  picked  as  high 
as  forty  crates  in  a  day.  All  told,  he  has 
netted  $800  this  season  from  less  than  3 
acres,  and  the  vines  are  not  yet  done  bear- 
ing. 

Solano. 

Cordelia  WineryCrushing  Grapes. 
— Press-Democrat,  Sept.  7:  The  Cordelia 
Winery  is  receiving  shipments  of  grapes 
and  crushing  of  the  fruit  has  begun.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  grape  picking  will  be 
under  full  sway  all  over  this  district.  The 
local  wineries  are  all  ready  for  the  annual 
run  and  expect  a  good  season.  The  crop 
indications  are  for  better  quality  than  last 
year,  although  the  yield  will  probably  be 
less.  The  time  is  not  yet  at  hand  for 
fixing  the  price  and  will  not  be  for  three 
weeks  or  more. 

Sonoma. 

Mottled  Hops.— Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat,  Sept.  6:  The  attention  of  hop 
growers  is  called  to  the  advice  that  has 
been  given  from  time  to  time  recently  re- 
garding the  picking  of  what  are  known  as 
mottled  hops.  These  are  hops  that  are 
mixed  in  color,  mature  and  immature.  In 
one  hop  yard  yesterday  picking  was  sus- 
pended on  account  of  the  discovery  that 
the  hops  were  not  quite  ripe  enough. 
Picking  will  be  resumed  again  on  Thurs- 
day, by  which  time  it  is  believed  that  con- 
ditions will  all  be  favorable.  It  is  stated 
that  in  a  number  of  instances  it  will  be 
necessary  to  move  the  pickers  from  one 
part  of  a  yard  to  another  during  the  pick- 
ing, so  that  all  the  hops  can  be  gathered 
ripe.  Growers  are  reminded  to  be  sure 
and  see  that  hops  are  picked  clean. 

Stanislaus. 

Alfalfa  Tea.— Modesto  Herald,  Sept. 
7:  J.  H.  Corley  writes  as  follows:  In  con- 
versation to-day  with  a  number  of  ex- 
perienced dairymen  on  the  growing, 
curing  and  feeding  of  alfalfa,  one  stepped 
forward  and  asked  if  any  of  the  number 
had  ever  fed  or  raised  young  calves  on 
alfalfa  tea,  or  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  its 
being  done.  The  question  caused  some 
surprise.  All  present  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  an  explanation  was  asked  for.  The 
gentleman  told  how  he  had  fed  it  to  grow- 
ing calves,  and  how  it  was  made  and  fed. 
On  his  place  he  had  some  of  the  fattest, 
slickest  and  finest  calves  in  the  entire 
county,  and  they  were  raised  entirely  on 
alfalfa  tea.  The  tea  is  made  simply  by 
pouring  hot  water  on  the  alfalfa  and  let- 
ting it  steep,  and  when  at  a  blood  or  warm 
milk  heat,  feed  to  the  calf.  When  fed  too 
strong  it  will  sometimes  physic  the  calf, 
but  by  diluting  it  this  will  be  remedied 
and  overcome.  By  no  means  at  any  time 
feed  the  young  calves  with  stale  or  sour 
tea,  as  it  is  claimed  it  has  a  very  bad  ef- 
fect on  the  animal.  [Hay  tea  as  a  feed 
for  young  calves  is  not  a  new  thing,  but 
has  been  known  and  used  for  generations. 
Alfalfa  hay  tea  is  all  right  if  one  makes  it 
fresh  and  good  and  does  not  mind  the 
trouble.— Ed.] 

Sutter. 

Successful  Pack.  —  Sutter  County 
Farmer,  Sept.  8:  The  Sutter  Preserving 
Co.'s  cannery  has  been  making  a  big  pack 
this  season.  Last  Saturday  over  45,000 
cans  of  peaches  were  put  up.  Late 
peaches  and  pears  are  now  being  finished 
up  and  tomatoes  coming  in.  The  run  on 
tomatoes  will  continue  far  into  the  fall  as 
the  cannery  has  a  large  amount  con- 
tracted for  and  the  crop  is  excellent. 

Tehama.  ' 

Beef  Cattle  Sold.— Red  Bluff  News, 
Sept.  8:  Many  hundreds  of  heads  of  beef 
cattle  and  mutton  sheep  are  being  driven 
down  to  the  valley  from  the  mountains 
where  they  have  been  for  some  months 
on  summer  ranges.  Buyers  are  on  the 
outlook  for  returning  bands  and  many 
drovers  are  selling  their  stock  before 
reaching  this  city,  if  the  price  is  right. 
Stockmen  about  Morgan  Springs  and  Big 
Meadows  have  concluded  what  amounts 
in  the  aggregate  to  a  big  deal  in  beef  cat- 
tle and,  while  prices  are  not  high,  still 
growers  and  buyers  are  very  well  satis- 
fied. Steers  were  sold  at  5 J  cents  net 
weight  and  milch  cows  at  4$  cents  a 
pound.  This  figure  will  have  to  be 
divided  by  two  to  get  the  price  for  gross 
weight  as  in  the  Eastern  markets  buyers 
pay  for  the  whole  animal,  horns,  hide  and 
hoofs,  and  stockmen  here  should  insist 
upon  this  arrangement,  as  it  is  the  fairest 
way  in  the  long  run. 

Yolo. 

Fear  Fruit  Pests.— Woodland  spe- 


cial to  Sacramento  Bee,  Sept.  8:  A  peti- 
tion signed  by  a  large  number  of  fruit 
growers  was  presented  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  yesterday,  asking  the  board 
to  appoint  a  commissioner  authorized  to 
take  steps  to  eradicate  diseases  now 
threatening  the  horticultural  and  viticul- 
tural  interests  of  the  county.  The  mat- 
ter was  laid  over  to  the  next  meeting. 

First  Hops.— Sacramento  Union,  Sept. 
7:  The  hop  picking  season  in  this  part  of 
the  Sacramento  valley  is  nearing  a  close, 
and  reports  indicate  that  the  yield  is  bet- 
ter than  was  expected.  This  is  true  as  to 
quantity  as  well  as  to  quality.  The  ship- 
ping of  the  first  bale  of  California  hops  is 
always  regarded  as  an  interesting  event. 
This  year  the  first  bale  came  from  the 
Merkeley  yards,  in  Yolo  county,  and  was 
shipped  to  Chicago  by  F.  V.  Flint  &  Co. 

Yuba. 

Cannery  Closes.  —  Marysville  dis- 
patch to  Sacramento  Union,  Sept.  11: 
The  Marysville  cannery,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association  and  managed  by  Max  C. 
Coates,  Closed  a  successful  season's  run 
last  evening.  The  company's  plant  in 
Yuba  City  ceased  operations  a  fortnight 
since,  scarcity  of  help  being  assigned  as 
the  chief  reason.  A  run  of  two  months 
was  made  here,  and  the  results  are  highly 
satisfactory,  as  a  large  output  has  re- 
sulted. Many  of  those  employed  will  find 
work  in  the  packing  houses  here  and  in 
Yuba  City,  which  are  in  need  of  many 
hands. 

OREGON. 
Josephine. 

Onion  Pest.— Rogue  River  Courier, 
Sept.  8:  R.  Carter,  who  has  a  farm  on 
Evans  creek,  above  Wimer,  grows  onions 
and  beans.  These  crops  have  heretofore 
proven  quite  profitable,  but  a  pest  has 
made  such  inroads  on  his  onions  that  he 
will  have  to  cease  their  cultivation  unless 
the  pest  can  be  eradicated.  From  a  patch 
that  two  years  ago  Mr.  Carter  harvested 
1500  pounds  of  fine  onions,  this  year  he 
only  got  twenty-four  sacks,  and  most  of 
them  so  badly  injured  by  the  pest  as  to  be 
almost  unsalable.  Mr.  Carter  brought  in 
several  onions  that  are  affected  with  the 
pest.  The  onions  are  quite  large  and  of 
fine  shape,  and  would  sell  at  a  good  price 
did  they  not  have  a  decayed  spot  on  the 
bottom  of  each.  The  pest,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  fungus,  attacks  the  onions  just 
as  they  are  completing  their  growth,  and 
causes  a  decay  that  first  destroys  the 
roots  and  then  spreads  up  into  the  body 
of  the  onion,  producing  a  dry  rot  that  in 
a  month  or  so  destroys  the  onion.  As  to 
the  cause  of  the  pest,  or  how  it  was  intro- 
duced into  his  field,  Mr.  Carter  has  no 
knowledge.  He  first  noticed  the  pest  two 
years  ago,  but  it  did  little  damage  to  his 
onion  crop.  Last  year  it  destroyed  fully 
one-half  the  crop,  and  this  year  he  lost 
practically  the  whole  of  his  onions. 

Hay  Baler  Crushes  Life.— Grants 
Pass,  Or.,  dispatch  to  Call,  Sept.  12:  James 
Leonard,  owner  of  Leonard  farm,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  farms  of  Josephine 
county,  was  killed  yesterday  by  being 
crushed  in  a  hay  baler.  The  baler  was 
at  work  on  the  Leonard  ranch  and  Leon- 
ard was  feeding  the  machine.  While  at- 
tempting to  force  through  a  load  of 
stubborn  alfalfa  he  lost  his  footing  and 
fell  into  the  hopper.  The  plunger  shot 
forward  and  caught  the  unfortunate  man 
before  the  machine  could  bo  stopped . 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  RRMKDY  for  Rhen- 
mutlam,  Nj>riiln»,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It 
in  invaluable.         _    d  , 

Every  bottle  of  Cnmtle  Ilnlnnm  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  .*><> 
per  bottle.  Soli!  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 
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The  Home  Circle. 

Fashion's  Whims. 


This  fashion's  a  whimsical  sort  of  a  sprite; 
Her  ways,  I  confess,  are  too  much  for  me, 
quite! 

Lavinia,  sixty  years  ago, 

Was  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  style, 

you  know — 
The  pride  of  her  relations; 
Yet  Mabel  smiles  at  the  quaint  little  miss, 
With  her  frock  like  that,  and  her  shoes 

like  this — 
As  some  one  at  Mabel  will  smile,  I  wis, 
When  the  dres9  that  to-day  she  is  proud 

to  wear 

Belongs  with  the  hoops  and  the  powdered 
hair 

And  the  patches  of  past  generations! 

But  this  is  the  question  that  puzzles  me: 
The  rose's  frock  is  the  same,  I  see, 

With  the  trimming  of  dew  upon  it 
That  roses  wore  in  Lavinia's  day; 
And  the  tulip's  petticoat,  striped  and  gay, 
Is  made  in  the  same  old-fashioned  way; 
And  never  a  change,  for  a  hundred  years, 
In  the  cut  of  the  marigold's  gown  ap- 
pears; 

Or  the  shape  of  the  sweet  pea's  bonnet! 

Yet  nobody  says  that  the  flowers  look 
queer; 

Pray,  can  you  explain  to  me  why,  my 
dear?  — Margaret  Johnson. 

Elijah's  Lost  Reputation. 


Elijah  Cobb  is  a  well  known  if  not  al- 
together highly  respected  resident  of  a 
certain  Long  Island  village,  which,  for 
convenience  sake,  we  will  call  Faraway- 
port.    He  is  a  man  with  a  past. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  "past"  oc- 
curred he  has  striven  by  years  of  diligent 
rectitude  to  live  it  down;  but  news  is 
scarce  in  Farawayport  and  the  gossips 
will  not  readily  let  a  good  thing  go. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  hold  a  brief  for  Mr. 
Cobb,  neither  do  I  in  any  way  excuse  the 
grave  error  that  caused  these  fanciful 
stories  of  his  goings-on  to  rise  and  grow. 
But  Mr.  Cobb  is  at  present  leading  a 
moderately  blameless  life,  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  my  view  that  we  should  not 
hasten  to  condemn  our  neighbors  merely 
because  their  sins  are  not  the  same  as 
our  own. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  Mr.  Cobb  had 
at  any  time  during  the  past  ten  years 
had  an  opportunity  of  leaving  Faraway- 
port  for  good  he  would  have  seized  the 
chance  greedily.  But  fate  and  Mrs. 
Cobbhave  combined  to  render  such  a 
pleasing  prospect  quite  impossible. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  the  grocer  and  general 
dealer  in  Farawayport,  as  was  his 
father  before  him.  He  is  a  fat,  bald- 
headed  little  man,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
sad  lapse  from  grace  he  was  probably 
just  as  fat  if  not  quite  so  bald. 

His  offense  is  deplorably  exaggerated 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  he  was  a 
man  of  50  with  a  family  of  eight  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons,  the  latter  mere  tod- 
dlers in  pinafores.  But  Mr.  Cobb  had 
always  felt  that  he  was  fitted  for  a 
broader  and  brighter  existence  than 
that  of  village  grocer. 

Stories  of  the  great  life  in  New  York, 
that  was  a  bare  fifty  miles  away,  oc- 
casionally filtered  through  to  Faraway- 
port,  and  whenever  Mr.  Cobb  heard 
them  he  sighed  grievously  and  reflected 
dismally  on  his  vanished  hopes  and  lost 
chances.  But  for  the  mistaken  views  of 
a  narrow-minded  father,  he  felt  that  he, 
too,  might  be  by  now  a  name  and  power 
in  the  great  city — a  leading  light  with 
?,  box  at  the  opera  and  a  yacht,  and  a 
gold  watch  chain  stretching  across  his 
capacious  waistcoat  from  pocket  to 
pocket. 

And  then  he  would  be  called  in  a  hurry 
to  his  shop  to  conduct  a  vulgar  argu- 
ment as  to  the  quality  of  that  last  lot  of 
butter,  and  the  very  soul  within  him 
would  feel  lacerated  and  torn.  And  that 
was  his  life. 

Then  one  day  Mrs.  Cobb  told  him  that 
an  elderly  gentleman  had  called  to  know 
whether  they  had  a  room  to  let.  The 
gentleman  was  very  old  indeed,  but  very 
active,  though  as  a  man  of  business  he 
was  distinctly  inferior. 

He  offered  $S  a  week  for  a  bedroom 
and  the  use  of  the  parlor,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Cobb  afterwards  remarked,  he  could 
have  bought  a  house  for  himself  for  that 
money  anywhere  in  Farawayport. 


The  old  gentleman  gave  his  name  as 
Braithwaite.  In  case,  he  asked,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cobb  should  desire  to  know 
more  about  him,  he  would  inform  them 
that  he  was  a  professor  of  paleontology 
connected  with  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  city. 

As  far  as  possible  he  desired  to  have 
his  presence  there  kept  secret,  as  he  be- 
lieved he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  very  as- 
tounding discovery.  It  had  come  to  his 
ears  that  some  neolithic  arrowheads, 
probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  tertiary 
epoch,  had  been  found  in  Farawayport, 
and  be  had  come  down  with  authority 
to  investigate  the  matter.  If  fortune 
favored  him  he  hoped  to  find  traces  of 
even  the  earlier  epochs,  and  the  value 
of  such  a  discovery  would  be  inestimable. 

He  asked  Mrs.  Cobb  if  she  could  rec- 
ommend a  steady  and  reliable  young 
man,  who  was  not  afraid  of  work,  as 
there  would  probably  be  a  lot  of  digging 
to  be  done,  and  he  himself  was,  unfor- 
tunately, not  so  vigorous  as  he  had  been 
in  his  earlier  years. 

Mrs.  Cobb  gave  it  up.  She  said  she 
could  recommend  a  most  reliable  youth, 
and  she  also  said  that  the  professor 
would  be  as  comfortable  in  her  house  as 
in  his  own  home.  But  at  the  earliest 
moment  she  took  her  husband  on  one 
side  and  said  that  no  good  could  come 
of  harboring  lunatics  on  the  premises 
and  the  sooner  the  old  gentleman's 
friends  came  and  put  him  under  re- 
straint the  better  it  would  be  for  all 
concerned. 

At  the  earliest  convenient  moment  she 
slipped  across  to  a  neighbor  and  said 
that  an  old  gentleman,  who  owned  a 
museum  in  New  York,  was  staying  with 
her  and  didn't  want  to  be  known.  And 
before  evening  the  news  went  around 
Farawayport  that  Mrs.  Cobb  had  got  an 
old  showman  staying  at  her  house,  and 
that  anybody  with  a  two-headed  puppy 
or  a  five-legged  calf  should  try  to  do  a 
deal  at  once,  as  the  old  chap  was  throw- 
ing his  money  about  regardlessly. 

For  several  days  after  the  professor's 
programme  was  as  regular  as  it  was 
mysterious.  Attended  by  the  reliable 
youth,  he  sallied  forth  and  roamed  over 
the  village. 

When  in  the  evening  the  reliable  youth 
was  severely  catechised  by  the  curious 
he  stated  upon  his  honor  that  the  pro- 
fessor had  done  nothing  but  pick  stones 
up,  look  at  them  and  throw  them  away. 
Sometimes  the  reliable  youth  would  say 
that  he  had  been  suddenly  instructed  to 
dig  a  hole  carefully,  and  finally  he  an- 
nounced that  the  digging  had  settled 
down  to  a  regular  job. 

He  had  got  a  big  hole  dug  out  in  a 
part  of  the  municipal  square  that  he 
was  not  to  indicate,  and  the  professor 
was  picking  things  out  of  it  and  getting 
tremendously  excited. 

The  professor  and  his  mysterious  pur- 
suit formed  the  chief  topic  of  conversa- 
tion at  the  Farawayport  saloon.  Mr. 
Cobb,  cross-examined  fiercely  under  the 
suspicion  of  knowing  more  than  he  was 
disposed  to  tell,  protested  time  and 
again  that  he  could  find  out  nothing  ex- 
cept that  the  old  gent  was  a  bit  weak 
in  the  head. 

Finally  Jim  Border,  in  the  genial  and 
communicative  mood  that  even  village 
beer  has  been  known  to  induce,  ex- 
plained that  he  had  got  it.  Under  the 
square  of  Farawayport  there  was — 
gold;  tons  of  it.  And  the  old  cove  from 
New  York  was  keeping  the  secret  to 
himself  and  was  shovelin'  it  up  by  the 
carload.    The  mystery  was  explained. 

Everybody  saw  at  once  how  com- 
pletely Jim  Border  had  guessed  the 
secret.  The  old  gentleman's  desire  to 
keep  his  presence  at  Farawayport  a 
secret,  the  reliable  youth's  refusal  to 
reveal  the  whereabouts  of  the  great 
hole — all  pointed  clearly  to  the  facts 
without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

And  Elijah  Cobb  listened  and  listened 
till  his  eyes  almost  started  from  his 
head  in  his  amazement.  Beyond  all 
doubt  that  was  the  secret  of  those 
square  boxes  that  the  professor  kept  in 
a  corner  of  his  room ;  boxes  so  heavy  that 
Mrs.  Cobb  had  admitted  that  even  with 
the  help  of  her  eldest  daughter  she  was 
only  just  able  to  lift  them. 

There  was  he,  Elijah  Cobb,  frittering 
away  his  dull  existence  in  the  sordid 
atmosphere  of  a  grocer's  shop,  when 
over  his  very  head  lay  the  wealth  of  a 
Croesus,  the  fabulous  fortune  of  a  Monte 


Cristo.  Heavens !  The  thought  was 
maddening.  He  jammed  his  hat  on  his 
head  and  slipped  out  of  the  door  and 
strode  homeward  at  a  rapid  pace. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  his  house 
he  met  the  professor.  The  old  gentle- 
man's eyes  lighted  up  as  he  caught  sight 
df  Mr.  Cobb,  and  he  put  down  a  bag  that 
he  had  been  carrying — a  stout  leather 
handbag  that  seemed  distressingly 
heavy  for  him.  Would  Mr.  Cobb  mind 
carrying  the  bag  upstairs  ?  It  con- 
tained something  of  almost  priceless 
value,  and  the  professor  did  not  want  to 
have  it.  out  of  his  sight. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  he  would  be  most  happy. 
Then  he  turned  cold  all  over  and  then 
again  he  broke  out  into  a  profuse  per- 
spiration. 

He  picked  up  the  bag  and  found  it 
heavy,  indeed.  He  had  always  heard 
that  gold  was  a  weighty  substance,  and 
now,  by  the  caprice  of  fortune,  he  was 
able  to  prove  the  statement.  It  seemed 
to  him,  as  he  walked  upstairs  in  front 
of  the  professor,  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  talisman  that  would  open  the 
door  of  the  great  world  of  New  York, 
and  the  professor  had  picked  it  up  for 
the  mere  stooping. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  very  quiet  at  supper 
time  that  night.  He  ate  scarcely  any- 
thing. In  answer  to  M  rs.  Cobb's  anxious 
inquiry  he  explained  that  he  was  prob- 
ably a  little  bilious.  He  even  counter- 
manded the  order  for  his  customary 
"nightcap"  of  hot  whisky  and  water. 

Toward  early  morning  Mrs.  Cobb 
awoke  with  a  start.    She  was  alone. 

She  rose  in  a  hurry  and  dressed  her- 
self with  some  incompleteness;  so  much 
so  that  the  professor,  who  happened  to 
appear  on  the  threshold  of  his  room  at 
the  moment  at  which  she  appeared  on 
that  of  her  own,  took  flight  precipitately 
and  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  address 
her  from  the  protecting  shelter  of  his 
door. 

"Mrs.  Cobb,"  he  called  out,  in  an  agi- 
tated voice,  "some  one  has  been  playing 
a  very  foolish  trick  upon  me.  A  bag  of 
carefully  selected  cleets  that  I  had  in 
my  room  has  been  removed.  I  would  not 
have  lost  them  for  anything.  They  are 
certainly  preglacial,  and  therefore  of 
the  utmost  value.  Please  ask  Mr.  Cobb 
to  come  and — " 

'  But,"  interrupted  the  lady  tearfully, 
"Mr.  Cobb  ain't  here.  I  don't  know 
what's  become  of  him.  Ah!  "  she  cried, 
as  her  eye  fell  upon  a  scrap  of  folded 
paper  that  lay  upon  a  chair  at  her  side, 
"  what's  this  ?  " 

She  picked  up  the  piece  of  paper.  It 
had  writing  inside — writing  in  Elijah 
Cobb's  own  poor,  untutored  hand.  Mrs. 
Cobb  read  it,  and  then  sank  on  the  chair 
with  an  appalling  shriek  that  brought 
the  professor  from  his  room  in  haste. 

It  was  no  moment  to  haggle  over  pre- 
cise degrees  of  morning  dishabille.  The 
woman  was  in  trouble  and  the  professor, 
good  man,  forgot  his  own  wrongs  at 
once.  He  hastened  to  her  side  and  took 
from  her  the  scrap  of  paper  that  she 
brandished  at  him  in  her  hysterical  grief. 
Adjusting  his  glasses  and  coming  close 
to  the  window  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  morning  light,  the  professor  read: 

Deer  Martha — I  always  sed  as  wat  I  was 
cut  out  fer  sumthin  more  than  grocery 
and  now  its  hero  I  hae  took  the  professors 
bag  of  gold  he  wont  miss  it  as  he  nows 
ware  to  find  plenty  more  don't  bother 
about  me  as  ime  running  away  ime  going 
to  New  York  to  lede  a  gay  life  your  loving 
husben  Elijah  Cobb. 

The  professor  looked  from  the  paper 
to  Mrs.  Cobb  and  from  Mrs.  Cobb  to 
the  paper.  Then  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he 
broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter;  his  mirth 
was  stopped  by  a  fit  of  coughing. 

Mrs.  Cobb,  brought  back  from  her 
hysterical  grief  about  the  same  time, 
started  to  her  feet,  prepared  to  de- 
nounce in  free  and  easy  terms  the  be- 
havior of  people  who  hold  the  misfortune 
of  others  up  to  ridicule.  But  as  soon 
as  the  professor  got  his  breath  he  spoke 
quietly  and  to  the  point. 

"  Your  husband  is  making  a  fool  of 
himself,  Mrs.  Cobb.  Don't  be  alarmed. 
We  will  have  him  back  shortly,  and  ask 
him  for  an  explanation.  Get  some  one 
with  a  trap  to  drive  me  to  the  station. 
He  can't  have  had  a  very  long  start, 
and  he  will  have  to  walk  slowly  with  a 
heavy  bag  like  that.  Gold,  indeed!  My 
good  woman,  the  contents  of  that  bag 


have  no  value  at  all  to  the  people  he  is 
likely  to  meet.  If  he  had  only  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  his  booty  first,  he 
would  have  found  that  out  for  himself. 
Get  me  a  man  with  a  trap,  please, 
quickly." 

Mrs.  Cobb,  still  dazed,  but  somewhat 
reassured,  sent  her  eldest  daughter  for 
the  desired  trap  forthwith.  The  station 
was  five  miles  away,  and  Mr.  Cobb  had 
undertaken  no  light  task  in  committing 
himself  to  such  a  walk  with  such  a 
burden. 

Driving  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  professor, 
as  he  had  anticipated,  came  up  with  Mr. 
Cobb  about  two  miles  away.  The  rascal 
was  sitting  by  the  roadside,  disconsolate 
and  evidently  a  little  weary.  As  he 
heard  the  noise  of  wheels  in  the  distance 
he  got  up  and  looked  at  the  trap  anx- 
iously. 

Recognizing  the  professor,  he  bolted 
adroitly  through  the  hedge,  leaving  his 
precious  bag  to  its  fate.  The  professor, 
jumping  from  the  trap  before  it  had 
quite  stopped,  and  at  the  grave  risk  of 
a  broken  neck,  rushed  up  to  his  treasure 
and  almost  cried  as  he  hugged  it. 

Meanwhile  the  young  man  who  had 
been  driving  threw  the  reins  on  his 
horse  and  started  on  a  businesslike  chase 
of  the  erratic  Cobb,  whom  he  promptly 
seized  and  brought  back.  Obeying  the 
professor's  stern  command,  Mr.  Cobb 
then  climbed  into  the  vehicle;  and,  the 
others  having  taken  their  places,  the 
return  journey  commenced. 

Mr.  Cobb  spent  several  days  in  the 
effort  to  convince  people  that  the  whole 
thing  was  nothing  more  than  an  elabo- 
rate joke  that  he  had  gotten  up  on  his 
own  initiative  at  the  professor's  ex- 
pense. But  nobody  believed  it  then, 
and  nobody  thinks  of  believing  it  now. 

Still,  as  I  have  said,  since  that  time 
Mr.  Cobb  has  strenuously  endeavored  to 
live  down  the  one  blot  on  an  otherwise 
spotless  career,  and  I  wish  him  success 
in  his  effort. — Brooklyn  Citizen. 

Child  Life  Among  Indians. 


Given  a  reasonable  chance  for  life,  the 
Indian  child  is  as  happy,  hopeful,  am- 
bitious and  playful  as  is  the  white  child 
born  under  much  happier  circum- 
stances. He  is,  too,  ^uite  as  imitative, 
and,  like  his  white  cousin,  he  apes  the 
ways  and  manuers  of  his  elders  and 
mimics  their  occupations  in  his  play. 

The  infant  Indian  possesses  rather 
more  dignity  than  the  ordinary  white 
child.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  care 
he  receives  rather  than  to  inherited 
sedateness.  In  his  infancy  he  is 
strapped  to  a  board  or  securely  packed 
in  an  elongated  basket  woven  for  that 
purpose,  where  he  can  neither  kick  nor 
squirm.  He  cries  less  than  his  white 
cousins,  because  he  early  learns  that  it 
is  an  unprofitable  occupation. 

The  Indian  mother  is  very  accom- 
modating. If  her  infant  wishes  to  cry, 
she  lets  him  do  so.  She  does  not,  like 
the  white  mother,  rush  to  the  child  when 
he  begins  to  howl  and  pacify  him.  She 
lets  him  howl  till  he  tires  of  it  and  ceases 
of  his  own  accord.  It  is  because  crying 
brings  them  attention  that  mcst  child- 
ren cry.  The  young  Indian  does  not 
get  the  attention,  so  he  soon  cuts  out 
crying  entirely.  With  crying,  kicking 
and  squirming  eliminated,  there  is  really 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  remain  calm 
and  look  dignified.  This  is  what  he  does, 
as  a  rule. 

The  Indian  baby's  wardrobe  is  a  very 
simple  affair.  It  generally  consists  of  a 
single  cloth,  or  skin,  as  the  case  may 
be,  wrapped  around  and  around  the 
small  one.  It  is  about  two  minutes' 
work  for  the  red  mamma  to  dress  her 
child  and  bind  it  to  the  board  or  basket 
which  serves  as  a  crib.  The  board  or 
basket  is  then  stood  upright  in  a  corner 
of  the  dwelling,  if  her  work  is  in  the 
house,  or  against  a  convenient  bank  or 
boulder,  if  the  work  is  in  the  field,  or, 
if  it  is  in  the  forest,  the  cradle  may  be 
suspended  from  the  bough  of  a  tree. 

The  care  of  the  child  is  as  simple  as 
its  dress.  It  receives  little  attention 
outside  of  the  giving  of  nourishment  at 
stated  intervals.  Occasionally,  once  a 
week  or  once  in  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  as  may  be  most  convenient, 
several  of  the  Indian  mothers  make  a 
little  bathing  party,  and  go  to  some  pool 
or  stream  and  give  the  babies  a  bath. 
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There  are  none  of  the  little  luxuries  of 
the  bath  of  the  white  baby,  such  as 
scented  soap,  soothing  powders  and  the 
like.  The  little  ones  are  loosened  from 
their  bonds,  their  wrap  is  removed  and 
they  are  laid  in  the  shallow  water  of 
the  pool  or  stream  to  kick  and  splash 
and  disport  to  their  hearts'  content, 
while  their  mothers  chat  upon  the  bank 
near  by.  After  a  season  they  are  re- 
moved and  dried. 

Are  they  tenderly  wiped  with  soft, 
clean  linen  ?  No,  indeed.  About  the 
middle  of  each  grown  baby  is  tied  a  piece 
of  cloth,  and  they  are  hung  by  this  cloth 
from  the  bough  of  some  convenient  tree, 
to  dry  in  the  air  and  sunshine,  while 
their  mothers  continue  their  briefly 
interrupted  gossip.  Later  the  human 
fruit  is  plucked  from  the  branches,  and 
the  little  ones  are  wrapped  and  cradled, 
when  they  ride  upon  the  backs  of  their 
mothers  to  their  rude  homes. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that 
Indian  children  all  seem  strong,  healthy 
and  well  formed.  There  is  reason  for 
this  in  a  number  of  the  tribes.  It  has 
been  the  practice  with  most  Western 
tribes  to  refuse  life  to  weakly  or  de- 
formed infants  born  to  them.  In  the 
case  of  albino  children,  which  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  the  child  is  left  to 
perish  of  neglect  and  starvation,  for 
the  Indians  believe  that  these  children 
are  marks  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  they  cannot  be 
induced  to  meddle  with  the  chiid,  either 
to  put  it  out  of  the  way  by  drowning  or 
suffocation,  as  is  their  practice  with 
deformed  children,  or  to  give  it  nour- 
ishment, that  it  may  have  a  chance  to 
live. 

When  a  child  is  old  enough  to  begin 
walking  the  board  or  basket  cradle  is 
discarded,  and  the  next  few  years  of  the 
child's  life  are  years  of  freedom.  He 
gambols  about  the  paternal  dwelling, 
inside  and  out,  as  do  the  puppies  which 
are  his  companions.  He  is  naked, 
usually,  unless  he  needs  protection  from 
the  cold,  and  he  can  stand  much  colder 
weather  than  ordinary  white  children. 

Children  of  from  six  to  sixteen  years 
find  a  deal  of  delight  in  active  games 
and  athletic  sports — wrestling,  racing 
and  such  games  as  deer  and  hounds, 
mimic  battles,  follow  the  leader,  throw 
the  spear  and  hide  and  seek,  and  many 
other  games,  some  of  which  are  similar 
to  those  played  by  white  children. 

The  fondest  desire  of  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  parent  is  that  the  child  shall  be 
brave  and  self-reliant.  The  child  is 
never  whipped  for  that  tends  to  break 
his  spirit  and  make  a  coward  of  him. 
Nevertheless,  Indian  children  are  re- 
spectful, obedient  and  retiring.  They 
keep  their  corner  in  the  home,  and  do 
not  mingle  in  the  conversation  of  their 
elders. 

The  Indian  father  tells  his  sons  stories 
of  prowess,  as  they  gather  around  the 
open  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge  or 
before  the  door  of  the  dwelling,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  them  to  bravery 
and  reliance.  The  mother  schools  them 
to  endurance  and  patience  under  suffer- 
ing. No  pains  are  spared  to  inculcate 
in  them  those  qualities  so  admired  by 
the  red  men. 

The  education  of  the  child  is  brought 
about  principally  by  observation  and  by 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  the 
elders.  He  learns  the  history  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  tribe  as  they  are  related 
about  the  hearthstone  of  the  tepee  in 
the  evening.  There,  too,  he  hears 
stories  of  the  chase,  of  war,  of  prowess, 
and  he  is  quick  to  catch  the  subtle  points 
of  the  tale  and  to  learn  the  secrets  of 
stalking  the  game  or  ambushing  the 
enemy.  The  daughter  learns  her 
mother's  arts,  as  does  the  white  girl, 
by  practical  attempts  under  the 
mother's  supervision.  The  arts  and 
occupations  of  both  sexes  are  few,  and 
the  process  of  acquiring  an  education  is 
not  a  long  or  difficult  one. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Roasted  Fresh  Pork.— Take  three 
pounds  of  fresh  loin  of  pork;  season 
two  hours  before  needed  with  two  good 
pipches  of  salt  and  one  good  pinch  of 
pepper,  well  distributed.  Put  it  into 
a  roasting  pan  with  half  a  cupful  of 
water,  place  it  in  the  oven,  and  let 
roast  for  fully  one  and  one-half  hours, 


being  careful  to  baste  it  frequently  with 
its  own  gravy.  Remove  it  to  a  hot 
dish,  skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy, 
strain  the  lean  part  over  the  roast, 
and  serve. 

Orange  Jelly. — Scrub  the  oranges 
well  with  a  vegetable  brush  and 
warm  water.  Cut  in  halves  and 
squeeze  out  juice  on  glass  drill,  strain, 
add  one  and  one-fourth  pounds  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice,  and 
boil  twenty  minutes  or  until  a  thick 
juice  forms  when  a  little  is  cooled.  If 
the  oranges  are  very  sweet,  add  juice 
of  one  lemon  to  each  half  dozen  oranges. 

Currant  Shrub.  —  Heat  red  ai.d 
black  currants  until  the  juice  runs 
freely,  squeeze  the  fruit  and  to  each 
quart  of  the  liquid  allow  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sugar;  stir  the  juice  and 
sugar  until  the  latter  is  dissolved,  and 
when  the  mixture  is  cold  add  a  thinly 
sliced  cucumber  and  the  beaten  whites 
of  two  eggs.  Serve  in  a  tall  cut  glass 
pitcher  half  filled  with  cracked  ice. 

Ladies'  Palates. — Whip  five  whites 
of  eggs  in  a  basin,  with  three-quarters 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  add  half  a 
pound  of  flour  by  degrees;  when  this  is 
mixed,  add  one  ounce  of  pounded  can- 
died orange  flowers.  Rub  some  baking 
sheets  with  white  wax.  Put  the  paste 
into  a  paper  funnel  and  squeeze  it  out 
onto  the  baking  sheets  in  rounds  lj 
inches  in  diameter;  let  the  top  of  the 
paste  dry;  then  brush  it  over  lightly 
with  some  white  of  egg  beaten  up  with 
a  fork,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Fish  Chowder  — For  fish  chowder 
fry  some  slices  of  salt  pork  in  an  iron 
pot.  Put  in  a  layer  of  fish,  cut  in  slices 
on  the  pork,  then  a  layer  of  thinly 
sliced  onions  and  one  of  sliced  potatoes. 
Repeat  until  the  quantity  desired  is 
obtained.  Season  each  layer  of  onions 
with  s^t  and  pepper.  Split  hard  bis- 
cuits and  place  them  on  the  sides  and 
top.  Add  water  enough  to  come  into 
sight.  When  the  potatoes  are  tender 
the  dish  is  ready.  Add  half  a  pint  of 
milk  or  a  cup  of  cream  and  serve. 

Onion  and  Lettuce  Salad. — Two 
heads  of  lettuce  and  a  small  Spanish 
onion  must  be  taken,  as  well  as  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  three  of  vin- 
egar, half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one- 
eighth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper. 
After  mixing  the  salt  and  pepper  with 
the  oil,  add  the  vinegar  and  stir  very 
thoroughly.  Strip  off  and  put  aside 
the  green  leaves  of  lettuce  and,  after 
washing  the  heart  leaves  in  cold  water, 
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"PainkiWaf 

(PERRY  DAVIS') 

Has  cured  more  cases  of  sickness 
than  any  other  medicine.  It's  the 
best  remedy  for 

Cramps. 

Colic, 

Diarrhoea,  Etc 

A  household  remedy. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  unequaled. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Western  Meat  Company, 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


drop  them  into  a  pan  of  ice  water,  to 
make  them  crisp.  Peel  the  onion  (fit  is 
well  to  peel  it  under  water),  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  it  into  shavings.  Shake 
the  lettuce  in  a  colander  until  it  is  free 
of  water.  Put  the  lettuce  and  onion 
into  a  salad  bowl  in  alternate  layers, 
sprinkling  a  little  of  the  dressing  upon 
each  layer.  Serve  the  salad  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  made;  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  do  not  make  it  so  early 
that  it  will  stand  a  long  time  before 
being  eaten.  The  green  leaves  of  let- 
tuce, which  were  put  away  at  the  out- 
set, may  be  boiled  and  hashed  like 
spinach,  and  served  as  a  cooked  vege- 
table. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  D.  Rkleout,  Administrators  the  Estate 
of  H  J.Glenn  atOhico,  Uutte  County,  California 


FOR  SALE,  TO  CLOSE  ESTATE. 

H06  ACRES,  S  miles  from  Napa,  on  good  road. 
All  good  land,  suitable  for  stock,  fruit  or  grain. 
House  of  7  rooms,  2  barns  and  outbuildings,  wind- 
mill and  splendid  well,  B0O0  gal.  tank,  unfailing 
stream  through  place;  10  acres  orchard  and  vine- 
yard in  full  bearing;  abundance  of  firewood;  1  mile 
to  school;  1  mile  to  schooner  landing;  13£  mile  to 
R.  R.  station;  mall  delivered  at  door  dallv.  Terms 
$16,000.  Address  GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 


FRUIT  FARMS,  5,  10  AND  20  ACRES, 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 

Subdividing  a  15,000-aoM  ranch.  Best  values  in 
California.  Three  railroad  stations  on  property; 
2%  hours  to  San  Francisco.  Poultry  nets  $1500  per 
annum  on  10  acres.  Superbly  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  information  sent  free.  J.  P.  MASSIF.  CO., 
207-2U8  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Lemon  Orchard 

FOR  SALE  in  San  Diego  County. 

22  ACRES  IN   FULL  BEARING  AND 
PAYING  WELL.  ■ 


experience  in 
It  will  prove 


Only  reason  for  selling  is  advanced  age  of  owner, 
who  is  unable  longer  to  carry  it  on.  This  is  a  gen- 
uine bargain  for  a  man  who  lias 
fruit  culture  and  is  willing  to  work, 
a  fine  investment. 

For  particulars,  address 

J.  L.  BARKER, 

2031  Dwight  Way,      Berkeley,  Cal. 
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110  acres  of  the  tinest  berry,  seed,  vegetable, 
alfalfa,  dairy  and  apple  land  to  be  found  in  the 
valley.  Soil  deep,  dark,  rich  alluvial  Willi  in 
three  miles  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  artesian  belt.  No 
improvements.  Good  roads  to  the  property.  We 
are  authorized  to  sell  this  property  far  below  Its 
real  market  value.   Price  $130  per  acre. 

If  at  all  interested  in  this  class  of  property,  it 
will  pay  you  to  Investigate  this  tract. 

We  have  but  a  limited  time  to  oiler  the  property 
at  tiiis  price. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

PALO  ALTO,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


FOR  SALE  —  GOOD  PAYING 
RANCH. 


Four  and  one-half  miles  from  Napa;  100  acres 
good  improvements;  tine  water;  In  acres  orchard; 
05  acres  hay  land;  stock,  wagons,  implements  and 
chickens.  Price  $KO0O.  For  further  particulars 
apply  P.  O.  Box  225,  Napa,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Crulley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  wat»r.  Prinfd  matter  free. 
CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &  CO., 80  Montgomery  St.,  S.F. 


t\  A  ■  I  ITl  r»  l!  I  A  FARM  BARGAINS     Send  for 

I  .  A  I   IrllKNIA    C.  M.WoostcrCo.. 

UMI.II  Ullll  l«  Ms  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal; 


WEsell  country  lands.  CH  ATFIELD& VINZENT, 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Lyceum 

An  excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  University 
Law  and  Medical  Colleges,  etc.  Begins  its  thlr 
teenth  year  on  July  24,  1005.  Come  and  be  with  us; 
we  prepare  you  well. 

References:  David  Starr  Jordan  or  any  Stanford 
Professor. 

PHELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
CHEMISTS. 

analysis- 
sous,  Water.  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


i ■  ^patents;  : 


F330  MARKET  ST  SF^ 

Telephone  Main  109. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  %  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Nos.  55-57-58-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWN  K  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  A  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  13.  i«05. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
»ecl<  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   f   SO%®   7994         MH0   81 M 

Thursday   81H®   80*  82 

Friday  8l'A®   80H         8234®  81 

Saturday   819s®   20%         83  @  92X 

Monday   82fc®   81^         83K@  82* 

Tuesday   82%®   82%         88X®  83% 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  In  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

•    Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday    5:i'4fe52K  r.l\@43H 

Thursday   51   @53*  44  @43* 

Friday   53%@S3H  43£@43* 

Saturday   53's@53?b  43'»<a43y4 

Monday   53«,@53}<  43*<o)43M 

Tuesday   53?i@52*  4Ti®43\ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows : 
Dec.  1805. 

Wednesday  »1  32*@1  32 

Thursday   1  32*@1  32% 

frldav    1  32   @1  31 H 

Saturday    ®  

M..mla>    l  32*fa>l  32* 

Tuesday   1  33%®l  33 


Trading  has  been  very  light  during  the 
current  week,  as  dealers  are  hesitating  to 
buy  at  the  present  prices,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  crop  in  the  north  is  an 
unusually  targe  one,  and  that  it  will  soon 
be  completely  harvested  and  fairly 
launched  on  the  market.  It  is  expected 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  north- 
ern wheat  crop  will  be  marketed  in  Cali- 
fornia this  year,  as  the  crop  in  this  State 
is  but  little  short  of  a  failure.  There  now 
seems  but  little  possibility  of  any  export- 
ing being  done  from  this  port,  though  it 
is  probable  that  a  large  export  trade  will 
develop  in  the  North  as  soon  as  prices 
settle  a  little  further.  Reports  from  the 
wheat  sections  of  the  North  and  Middle 
West  indicate  that  the  weather  has  been 
favorable  to  harvesting.  Chicago  reports 
say:  "Aside  from  holding  a  rather  firm 
tone  and  a  possible  improvement  in  senti- 
ment, trade  shows  no  change."  A  Kan- 
sas City  grain  man  wires:  "'I  think  that 
our  big  run  of  wheat  is  about  over,  and 
that  receipts  from  now  on  will  be  moder- 
ate and  will  show  material  increases,  only 
at  higher  prices." 

California  Milling  »1  55  @1  65 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  60   @1  55 

Oregon  Club   1  47K@1  52* 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  fl.32!/j©1.32?6. 

Flour. 

There  is  very  little  change  in  the  flour 
situation,  locally.  Prices  remain  the 
same,  though  the  shipping  demand  is 
very  light.  There  is,  however,  a  scarcity 
of  good  old  wheat  for  milling  purposes, 
and  new  wheat  crop  flour  has  not  as  yet 
appeared  in  this  market,  except  in  very 
limited  quantities.  Millers  state  that 
there  is  the  usual  quantity  of  flour  being 
exported  to  Central  and  South  America, 
but  that  owing  to  the  Chinese  boycott 
there  is  very  little  e/oing  to  the  Orient. 
It  is  expected  that  the  failure  of  the  rice 
crop  in  Japan  will  result  in  a  large  de- 
mand coming  from  that  section  as  soon  as 
the  complete  ratification  of  the  peace 
treaty  is  accomplished. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @8  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  ®5  26 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  (<tt4  25 

Washington,  Rakers'  extra   S  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

There  has  been  some  trading  in  the 
spot  barley  market  this  week  and  prices 
are  well  maintained.  Choice,  bright  feed 
lots  of  barley  are  very  scarce  and  lots  of 
this  quality  arriving  are  picked  up  quickly 
at  the  maximum  quotation  of  $1.05.  Off 
grades,  however,  continue  to  be  a  drug 
on  the  market,  with  considerable  quanti- 
ties offering  at  prices  ranging  from  95c  to 
It,  and  but  few  takers.  Receipts  have 
been  rather  light  and  would  indicate  that 
California  will  not  market  a  largo  crop  of 
barley  this  year.  Trading  in  futures  has 
been  fairly  brisk,  a  number  of  contracts 
for  December  option  having  been  made  at 
about  99c. 

feed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot  *1  02*®1  05 

Feed,  fair  to  good   95  fal  00 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  @i  20 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  05  (a  i  in 

Oat*. 

Black  seed  oats  are  in  demand  and 
strictly  choice  very  hard  to  find.  There 
are  plenty  of  off-grade  blacks,  but  they 
are  not  worth  over  $1.30  in  this  market. 
Choice  reds  are  also  in  demand  for  seed. 
Feed  reds  show  a  wide  range,  owing  to  the 
very  large  quantities  of  off  grade  now 
offering. 


Black  oats  *l  30  ®1  50 

Red,  choice  new   1  30    ®1  45 

Red,  fair   1  10    @1  27* 

Corn 

The  local  corn  market  continues  very 
quiet  with  an  especially  light  demand  for 
the  white  varieties.  Occasionally  a  little 
yellow  changes  hands  for  milling  pur- 
poses. The  small  round  variety  is  at  the 
moment  rather  scarce.  Reports  from  Chi- 
cago say  that  the  principal  feature  of  the 
corn  situation  there  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  shipping  demand  keeps  up, 
stocks  being  moved  out  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  handled  and  placed  East  or  abroad. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  3ft  ®1  40 

Large  Yellow   1  3T*@1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @1  55 

Rye. 

Some  trading  in  rye  has  developed  and 
receipts  have  been  of  fair  size.  The  re- 
ceipts have  been  mostly  from  the  Salt 
Lake  district  and  from  California.  Choice 
lots  of  California  will  bring  an  advance  on 
quotations,  but  the  Salt  Lake  rye  is  said 
to  be  finding  few  takers  at  the  minimum 
quotations  of  $1.47}. 

Good  to  choice  il  47!4@1  52H 

Buckwheat. 

No  buckwheat  has  as  yet  begun  to 
arrive  in  this  market.  Old  stocks  are 
woll  cleaned  up,  there  being  now  practi- 
cally none  in  first  hands  except  such  as 
has  been  kept  for  seed.  The  mills  have 
on  hand  barely  sufficient  for  immediate 
milling  purposes. 

Good  to  choice  *I  75   @2  25 


The  market  is  at  present  rather  quiet, 
but  dealers  are  expecting  mixed  car 
orders  from  the  East  shortly.  The  mar- 
ket shows  but  little  change  as  regards 
prices;  the  new  crop  from  up  river  has 
not  yet  been  moved,  though  an  occa- 
sional lot  of  pinks  is  showing  up.  The 
present  inclement  weather  is  retarding 
threshing  of  Limas  some  in  the  south,  so 
the  new  crop  will  not  be  harvested  as 
early  as  was  expected.  The  Lima  crop  is, 
however,  earlier  this  year  than  usual. 
Stocks  now  in  this  market  are  very  light, 
bayos  being  practically  cleaned  out  of  the 
market  entirely,  and  the  quotations  on 
reds  and  red  kidneys  are  largely  nominal. 
Blackeyes  are  holding  firmly  at  quota- 
tions and  will  probably  remain  there  at 
least  for  early  shipment,  as  quite  large 
contracts  have  been  made. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              S3  50  (S3  00 

Small  White,  damaged                    1  50  (3)2  75 

Large  White                                     2  50  @2  75 

Large  White,  damaged                         75  ©150 

Pinks,  damaged                               1  50  @2  on 

Bayos,  good  to  choloe                      4  25  ®4  50 

Bavos,  damaged                                2  50  @3  00 

Red  Kidneys                                     3  50  ®4  00 

Reds                                                 5  50  <&6  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice                         5  25  <S5  50 

Black-eye  Beans                              3  75  @4  00 

Dried  Peas. 

The  new  crop  of  California  dried  peas  is 
nearly  out  of  the  way  now,  but  haste  is 
being  made,  as  a  good  heavy  rain  right 
now  would  damage  the  crop  materially. 
A  few  new  crop  California  green  peas  are 
now  coming  into  market  and  are  easily 
bringing  the  top  quotations.  The  quality 
of  the  receipts  so  far  has  been  good. 

Green  Peas,  California  SI  85  @2  10 

Niles   1  75  @2  00 

Hops. 

Hop  picking  is  now  general  in  Sonoma 
and  Mendocino  counties.  There  are  more 
than  enough  old  crop  hops  on  first  hands, 
however,  to  supply  the  immediate  brew- 
ing demands,  but  these  are  being  held  at 
prices  too  near  those  at  which  the  new 
crop  can  be  contracted  for  to  bo  able  to 
move  off  readily.  Large  lots  of  spot  goods 
are  being  offered  at  14c,  but  are  finding 
few  takers  at  those  figures,  as  dealers  pre- 
fer to  wait  till  the  new  crop  begins  to 
move  before  buying,  because  there  is 
every  indication  that  hops  will  be  much 
cheaper  than  at  present  before  they  ad- 
vance any.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
world's  crop  will  be  the  largest  that  it 
has  been  since  1890.  New  York;  will  run 
somewhat  short  of  the  usual  crop,  but 
this  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  abundance  in  other  hop  sections. 
New  hops  are  being  contracted  for  30-day 
delivery  as  low  as  13c,  and  one  or  two 
sales  are  reported  as  low  as  12£c. 

Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal          13   ffi  15 

Wool. 

The  prices  now  being  quoted  are  nearly 
all  for  fall  wools  in  this  market.  There 
are,  however,  one  or  two  lots  of  belated 
spring  wools  of  the  Oregon  or  Nevada 
varieties  still  to  be  found.  Prices  for  fall 
wools  have  opened  at  a  considerably  lower 
level  than  those  paid  for  the  latter  and  of 
the  spring  clip,  and  it  is  claimed  by  job- 
bers here  that  a  still  lower  level  must  be 
roached  before  the  fall  clip  can  commence 
to  move.  It  is  predicted  that  San  Joa- 
quin wools  will  not  stay  long  at  the  pres- 
ent asking  price.  The  market  in  the 
East   is   strong   on  wool   suitable  for 


worsteds,  but  on  wools  suitable  for  cloth- 
ing manufacturers'  use  there  is  no  de- 
mand to  speak  of.  It  is  now  feared  that 
the  price  at  which  part  of  the  fall  clip  was 
contracted  for  in  July  and  August  was  too 
high,  and  that  dealers  will  have  difficulty 
in  handling  the  stocks  at  a  profit.  Prices 
are  now  gradually  declining,  but  have  not 
yet  reached  a  low  enough  level  to  induce 
dealers  to  operate.  When  they  reach  the 
proper  level  it  will  no  doubt  tempt  some 
operators  to  break  the  deadlock  which 
seems  to  exist. 

FALL, 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  17  @20 

Northern,  free  10  @16 

Northern,  defective   9  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @17 

Middle  County,  defective  10  @16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         9  fall 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  23  @2S 

Eastern  Oregon  12  ®\7 

Nevada  10  fa20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Arrivals  of  hay  for  the  week  just  ended 
indicate  that  the  worst  of  the  rush  is  over, 
receipts  having  amounted  to  but  3400  tons, 
in  comparison  with  5100  tons  for  the  week 
preceding.  Reports  come  from  Livermore 
and  Hollister  that  practically  everything 
is  housed  for  the  winter.  What  still  re- 
mains out  of  doors  is  mainly  in  Napa  and 
Sonoma  counties,  together  with  the  Stock- 
ton district.  The  market  here  is  feature- 
less, with  a  growing  tendency  toward 
dullness,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  large 
consumers  are  now  well  stocked  for  the 
winter.  The  bulk  of  present  arrivals  is  of 
the  poorer  grades  of  hay,  the  increase  in 
the  lower  qualities  being  more  marked  as 
the  season  progresses,  owing  to  a  tendency 
to  hold  back  the  better  grades  for  the 
winter  market.  Choice  wheat  hay  is  hold- 
ing its  own  and  sells  sometimes  above 
quotations:  alfalfa  is  being  rushed  to  mar- 
ket, owing  to  the  fear  of  rain,  and  is 
weaker.  Other  grades  of  hay  continue 
unchanged,  with  a  marked  scarcity  of 
No.  1  oat  and  clover  and  practically  no 
barley  and  oat  being  sent  here. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  t  9  50  fa  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00  ®  10  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  00  ®  10  50 

Wild  Oat   5  00  ®   8  00 

Barley   7  00  ®   9  50 

Clover   6  00  ®  900 

Alfalfa   5  50  @  900 

Stock  hay   4  50  ®   5  50 

Compressed   10  00  ®  13  00 

Straw,  »  bale   25  ®  40 

Mlllstuffs. 

The  market  remains  firm  with  both 
bran  and  middlings  in  good  demand  and 
stocks  rather  light.  Prices  are  ruling 
steady  at  former  quotations.  There  is 
now  plenty  of  cracked  corn  to  be  had  at 
the  local  mills,  but  shorts  is  not  so  plenti- 
ful. Cocoanut  meal  is  now  being  handled 
in  quite  large  quantities  by  local  dealers 
and  is  being  quoted  at  $21(»  22  per  ton. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  »  ton  118  00  (S>  20  00 

Bran,  ■  ton   21  50  fa  23  00 

Middlings   28  00  ®  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   22  00  ®  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   22  00  @  22  50 

Cornmeal   30  00  ®  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   32  00  ®  

Oilcake  Meal   33  50  a  35  00 

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00  (3>  22  00 

Beads. 

The  mustard  seed  market  is  now  rather 
quiet,  as  the  bulk  of  the  crop  cannot  be 
moved  and  Eastern  manufacturers  will 
not  pay  the  present  asking  price,  but  pre- 
fer to  take  chances  on  the  market  later 
on.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Trieste 
seed  will  remain  very  high,  but  yellow 
may  not  be  in  such  demand,  as  foreign 
yellow  compotes  with  California  in  the 
Eastern  market. 

Flax   »3  oo  @  I  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  85   ®  3  (10 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  00  ®  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6*@  7 

Rape   2M@  3 

Hemp   3%®— 

Timothy   6  ®  5* 

Honey. 

San  Francisco  jobbers  say  that  there  is 
no  material  improvement  in  the  honey 
market  here  owing  to  the  fact  that  apiar- 
ists are  still  asking  above  the  figure  at 
which  business  can  be  done  here.  The 
following  quotations  represent  the  prices 
which  San  Francisco  dealers  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  various  grades  delivered. 
It  is  reported  that  Colorado  will  produce 
about  one-fourth  of  the  average  yield  of 
honey  this  year,  and  that  Colorado  buyers 
are  already  in  the  southern  part  of  Cal- 
ifornia buying  several  carloads  of  comb 
honey  for  shipment  into  the  Middle  West. 
As  estimate  of  the  yield  for  southern  Cal- 
ifornia for  this  year,  emanating  from  the 
California  National  Honey  Producers'  As- 
sociation, says  that  the  output  will  ap- 
proximate 175  carloads.  Last  year's  crop 
was  practically  nothing  and  the  prospects 
are  for  higher  prices. 

Extracted,  Water  White   4*@  5 

Extracted,  White  4*fa  4\ 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3\®  4 

Extracted,  Amber  3  ®  3% 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2%®  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames   9  ®10 

Amber  Comb   7  ®  8 


Beeswax. 

The  market  is  in  good  shape  and  ap- 
pearing quotations  are  well  maintained. 
Receipts  are  light  and  stocks  are  kept 
well  reduced  by  a  fair  buying  demand. 
Some  growers  are  said  to  be  holding  for 
an  advance,  as  the  yield  is  said  to  be  light 
in  some  sections. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  lb  25  ®26 

Dark  U  ®25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  market  is  now  a  shade  stronger  in 
beef  and  mutton,  wethers  showing  a  gain 
of  }c  per  pound  in  the  price  of  choice. 
Spring  lambs  are  also  quoted  }c  higher, 
though  there  are  many  of  them  coming 
into  the  market  now  that  fall  shearing  is 
over.  There  is  an  oversupply  of  small 
veal  coming  in,  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  the  price  is  a  shade  weaker. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  >  lb   4*®  •>>„ 

Beef,  2nd  quality   .:*,*,  4 

Beef,  3rd  quality   ::  .*  :»•, 

Mutton— ewes,  «@6*c;  wethers   7  ®  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  230  lbs   b%®— 

Hogs,  large,  bard,  over  230  pounds   5*®  SH 

Hogs,  small,  fat.  under  130  lbs    5><@  5  >, 

Veal,  large,  Vfb   r>  fa  7 

Veal,  small,  ft   7  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  y  n>   8  (3  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  situation  is  firmer  again  this 
week,  though  prices  are  not  quotably 
higher.  California  hides  are  in  good  de- 
mand, both  for  local  purposes  and  for 
Eastern  shipment.  Dealers  here  report 
that  even  at  the  present  record-breaking 
prices  the  trouble  is  rather  to  buy  hides 
than  to  sell  them. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  50  fbs  13  ®—      12  fa— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  50  lbs....  12  @—  11  fa- 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  lltt@—  10K@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. 11(4®—  10*»— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  11*®-  10*@— 

Stags   7  ®8       7  fa— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   10*@—  10  fa- 
Wet  Salted  Veal  12  fa—  11  fa- 
Wet  Salted  Calf  IS  fa—  12  fa- 
Dry  Hides  19  fa—      19  a — 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal.  11  to  16  Bis.  16  (»17  15  fa- 
ctory Calf,  under  4  lbs  20  @2I      19  ffl— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin  1  50<32  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   9»fal  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  large  prime,  each.. 3  OOfa— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  S  75@— 

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75a— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50fa— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  OOfa— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*fa3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  is  much  firmer  on  all  kinds 
of  bags.  Bean  bags  are  holding  firmly  at 
the  recent  advance,  and  as  the  prospects 
for  a  large  bean  crop  begin  to  materialize 
the  price  is  expected  to  stiffen  still  fur- 
ther. Cotton  fruit  sacks  are  somewhat 
firmer,  and  are  now  quoted  in  two  grades, 
No.  1  and  No.  2,  as  to  quality.  The  market 
is  almost  bare  of  grain  bags,  and  reports 
from  Oregon  state  that  many  growers  will 
be  obliged  to  build  bins  on  account  of  the 
scarcity.  Wool  sacks  have  also  advanced 
in  price. 

Bean  Bags   •  54*® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  1,  7^@8'<:  No.  2    7  fa7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6  ®7* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7*@74i 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tt>   23  fa  34 

Wool  Sacks.  3*Ib   30   fa  31 

Poultry. 

The  market  continues  firm  even  though 
receipts  are  heavier  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  present  satisfactory  prices  will  be 
maintained  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  East- 
ern frozen  poultry.  Young  fowls  of  all 
kinds  are  in  demand. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  y  lb  I  22  fa  24 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  y  lb   19  fa  21 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  lb   20  ®  22 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   4  50  fa  5  50 

Hens,  large   6  00  @700 

Roosters,  old   4  50  fa  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50  fa  6  00 

Fryers   350  @450 

Broilers,  large   3  00  fa  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  fa  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  50  @550 

Ducks,  young,  "?  dozen   400  @600 

Geese,     pair   2  00  fa   

Goslings,  »  pair   2  00  fa  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  f>  dozen   l  25  fa  l  50 

Pigeons,  young   1  75  fa  200 

Butter. 

The  market  is  much  firmer  on  fancy 
grades  of  butter  and  eggs  and  off  grades 
are  also  moving  off  readily  at  the  advance 
in  price  noted.  Receipts  have  been  some- 
what lighter  than  usual,  but  of  good 
quality. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  B>   24  fa26 

Creamery,  firsts   23  fa24 

Creamery,  seconds   21   fa 22 

Dairy,  select   20  @2I 

Dairy,  firsts   19  fa- 
Dairy,  seconds   18  fa- 
California  storage                                  22  @24 

Mixed  Store   17  018 
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Cheese. 

The  market  is  much  steadier  and  prices 
remain  unchanged.  Only  normal  receipts, 
supplemented  by  a  good  demand,  have 
kept  stocks  well  reduced  and  held  prices 
at  their  former  level.  Strictly  fancy 
grades  are  in  good  request. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  @12 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @10i4 

California,  fair  to  good   9!4@10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11^@13H 

Eastern,  new     ^5y,®\8y, 

EKES. 

Fancy  eggs  are  more  active  than  at  last 
quotations  and  show  an  advance  of  4c  per 
dozen  in  price.  Owing  to  the  good  de- 
mand on  these  grades,  stocks  have  been 
rather  light  and  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable call  for  storage  stock  which  is 
also  somewhat  stiffer  in  price. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  32  @34 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  26  @28 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @24 

Eastern  firsts   21  @23 

Eastern  seconds  ,   18  @19 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  market  is  in  very  good 
shape.  Receipts  are  large  and  of  good 
quality  and  stocks  are  prevented  from 
accumulating  by  a  good  shipping  demand. 
Prices  are  being  well  maintained  at  ap- 
pearing quotations.  The  shipping  de- 
mand for  the  cheaper  grades  to  Alaska 
and  to  Southwestern  points  continues 
good. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  $  cental   50   (3)  60 

River  Burbanks.  $  cental   60   (S>  75 

Salinas  Durbanks   85   (S  1  15 

Chile  Garnet,  *»  cental    60  @  70 

White  Rose,  $  cental   65   ®  75 

Vegetables 

The  market  is  somewhat  weaker  on  all 
varieties  than  at  last  quotations.  Lima 
beans  show  a  decline  of  2c  in  price  and 
string  beans  of  $c.  Green  corn  has  a 
wider  range,  owing  to  the  fact  that  much 
that  is  now  coming  into  the  market  is 
slightly  off  in  quality.  Egg  plant  and 
summer  squash  are  weaker,  only  the 
strictly  choice  grades  bringing  the  top 
quotation  of  50c  in  either  variety.  To- 
matoes are  much  weaker  in  price,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  crop  was  large  and 
the  canners  did  not  take  as  many  as  had 
been  anticipated,  the  consequence  being 
that  this  market  is  oversupplied.  The 
onion  market  is  also  somewhat  weaker, 
as  there  were  not  so  many  orders  for  Aus- 
tralian shipment  as  had  been  expected. 
Australian  Browns  are  now  being  quoted 
at  70@85c  in  this  market. 

Beans,  Lima,  $  ft   2J4©  3 

Beans,  String,  fi  ft   3  @  3% 

Beans,  Wax,  flft   2  @  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  #  100  fts...     50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  f(  crate   50  @  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  $  box   25   @  50 

Garlic,  *  ft..  ..    3  @  5 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers.  %»  ctl.  75  <8>  85 
Onions,  Australian  Brown,  ^ctl...     70   (S  85 

Peas,  Green,  fiib   3  @  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  box   35  <a  40 

Peppers,  Green,  w  box    25  (3  50 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   35  (S  50 

Tomatoes,     box  or  crate   40  @  65 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Fresh  fruits  are  now  coming  into  the 
market  in  great  abundance  and  are  of 
good  quality.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
receipts,  prices  have  been  stiffened  some- 
what during  the  current  week  bj  an  ex- 
ceedingly brisk  demand.  Prices  on  sev- 
eral varieties  show  advances.  Blackber- 
ries have  a  wide  range  of  quotations 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  canners'  varieties, 
which  are  selling  at  $1.75  per  chest. 
Fancy  grades  are  somewhat  scarce  and 
are  bringing  the  advance  in  price  of  $1 
noted  in  the  quotations.  Pears  are  quite 
plentiful  and  are  now  being  quoted  in 
three  grades.  Apples  are  firmer  in  price 
and  peaches  are  weaker. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  $  50-lb  bx  85  (S  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box  65  (g>  85 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  40-tb  box..  35  (S  65 

Blackberries,  ^  chest   1  75  (3)  5  00 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate   —  64  — 

Cantaloupes,  $  box   25  (3)  50 

Crabapples,  $  small  box    75  (S  1  00 

Figs,     one  layer   50  (3)  75 

Figs,  *  two  layer   1  00  <a>  1  50 

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate   85  (3)  1  00 

Grapes,  $  small  box   65  (3>  85 

Huckleberries,  V  ft   7  (3)  9 

Peaches,  f»  large  box   75  @  100 

Peaches,  f,  small  box   50  IS  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  choice,  40- 

ft  box   1  25  @  1  50 

Plums,  large,  f>  crate   60  IS  85 

Plums,  ordinary,  $  box   50  IS  65 

Raspberries,  *  chest   5  00  IS  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest  7  00  @  9  00 

Strawberries,  large  var..  *  chest.  4  00  <a  5  00 

Strawberrtes.Santa  Clara, ¥  chest  5  00  (3>  7  00 

Watermelons,  f»  doz   1  20  @>  2  00 

Whortleberries,  If*  ft   9  |S>  10 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  rather  firm 
and  stocks  were  still  further  reduced  this 
week  by  a  fair  buying  demand.  Prices 
remain  the  same,  though  the  market 
generally  is  a  shade  firmer.  One  thing 
which  is  expected  to  assist  the  local  dried 


fruit  market  situation  somewhat  is  the 
Government  contract  which  is  about  to 
be  let  for  furnishing  the  dried  fruit  for 
the  Indians  now  on  Governmental  reser- 
vations. The  contract  includes  131,400 
lbs.  dried  apples,  141,900  lbs.  dried 
peaches,  and  188,100  lbs.  dried  prunes.  It 
is  now  estimated  that  the  total  shortage 
of  the  prune  crop  for  the  year  will  be 
from  25%  to  40%  of  the  average  crop. 
Some  packers  have  withdrawn  from  the 
market  as  sellers  at  any  price,  for  the 
present,  and  others  decline  to  entertain 
bids  of  anything  below  a  4c  f.o.b.  bag  basis, 
which,  it  is  predicted  in  some  quarters 
usually  conservative,  will  be  the  inside  of 
the  market  by  the  time  new  fruit  is  ready 
for  shipment  in  October. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5V4@  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  6  @  6VJ 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft          7  @  7y, 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8^®  9 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons   5>  (aGiy, 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  $  lb...  7  <»  7y, 

Nectarines,  red,  f»  lb   —  is  i% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7'4(o>  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7y,@  &yt 

Pears,  standard,  $  ft   6V4@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   754® 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4>i@  5)4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  IS  7% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5tf@  7Vt 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  @  6yt 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  —  @— c ;  40-50s,  4^@4^c; 
50-60S,  3$£@4c;  60-70s.  3H@3ytc;  70-80s,  23£(5  3c; 
80-90S,  2^@2J4c;  90-lOOs,  2@2mc;  small,  1&<&2c. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   1%@  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3i? 

Figs,  White,  In  bulk   214®  3 

Pigs,  Black   3%@  4 

Raisins. 

Stocks  now  in  hand  in  this  market  are 
very  light  and  prices  unchanged.  The 
old  crop  is  practically  sold  out  and  jobbers 
are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  new  crop 
and  the  action  of  the  Association  as  to 
prices.  That  they  will  be  higher  there  is 
no  doubt,  as  there  is  no  carryover  and 
the  new  crop  is  reported  short  in  some 
sections.  Raisin  growers  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  gathering  their  crop,  and  the 
picking  season  will  be  prolonged  a  few 
days  because  of  the  light  crews.  The 
crop  is  turning  out  better  in  many  vine- 
yards than  at  first  predicted,  many  grow- 
ers reporting  that  they  have  even  better 
crops  than  last  year.  Last  year  the  crop 
brought  at  least  a  third  less  than  what  is 
anticipated  this  season,  owing  to  the 
higher  prices.  Buyers  are  already  offer- 
ing better  than  4c  for  available  crops,  and 
the  tendency  is  strong  toward  4J  and  5c. 

crop  or  1904. 
(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20- lb  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    @l  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials,  20-ft  box   .  .2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  4yj@  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4%(g>  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  5  @  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  4(4®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  4  @  — c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  6%@  — e 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  5Hc 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  i%c 

Ultras  Fruits. 

The  market  is  in  good  shape  both  as  to 
quality  of  receipts  and  demand.  Valen- 
cia oranges,  the  only  variety  now  left  in 
the  local  market,  are  still  coming  in, 
though  receipts  are  inclined  to  be  light 
and  prices  have  advanced  50c.  Lemons 
are  weaker  in  price  and  limes  firmer. 
The  market  is  pretty  bare  of  limes  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  expected  that  as 
soon  as  the  next  steamer  arrives,  which 
will  be  in  a  few  hours,  with  a  cargo, 
prices  will  again  weaken.  Grape  fruit  re- 
mains steady. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   2  50  @4  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        3  50  @4  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  50  @3  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  ®2  00 

Grape  Fruit,     box   1  75  ®2  50 

Limes.  W  box   5  50   @6  00 

Nuts. 

Prices  for  new  crop  paper  shell  almonds 
were  announced  Wednesday,  and  confirm- 
ation of  orders  has  been  quite  general. 
Prices  on  the  other  varieties  will  be  named 
within  ten  days.  There  is  some  talk  of 
the  different  almond  associations  getting 
together  to  form  a  central  organization 
similar  to  the  walnut  association,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  prices.  Walnut 
prices  are  expected  to  be  named  about 
September  23d.  The  outlook  at  present 
is  for  about  two-thirds  as  many  walnuts 
as  last  year  with  the  quality  better, 
though  there  will  likely  be  more  than  the 
average  quantity  of  small  nuts.  Prices 
will  no  doubt  be  higher  than  last  year, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  as- 
sociation price  will  be  12Jc  or  13c  per 
pound  for  soft  shell.  Buyers  are  already 
in  the  field  trying  to  contract  at  any 
price  below  11c. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5V4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  I  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   7  @  7% 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   7  ®  7% 


Almonds,  TXL,  $  ft   12J4(S13 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  ft  lb  12^@13 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  ft  ft  14  015 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  ft  lb    "    — @  8 

Almonds,  (jolden  State,  ft  ft   —  <a  8 

Hard  Shell,  ft  lb   -{S  bv, 

Wiue. 

The  wine  situation  remains  about  as 
heretofore,  although  the  crushing  has 
begun  at  various  points  throughout  the 
State.  In  some  districts  a  shortage  is 
reported  and  the  present  outlook  is  not  so 
bright  for  large  crops  as  it  was  some  time 
back.  In  the  Santa  Rosa  district  wine 
grapes  are  now  bringing  from  $16  to  $18 
per  ton;  in  the  Lodi  district  the  price  paid 
for  grapes  has  been  advanced  to  $14  per 
ton  and  some  sales  are  reported  at  $16, 
and  in  Fresno  regular  wine  grapes  are 
bringing  $12  per  ton,  with  lower  prices 
for  other  varieties.  Prices  of  wine  con- 
tinue as  heretofore,  with  practically  no 
movement. 

Trouble  in  the  "Big  Four." 

San  Francisco  News  Bureau,  Sept. 
13:  A  serious  disagreement  has  taken 
Dlace  between  the  members  of  the  "  Big 
Four  "  in  the  dried  fruit  business.  The 
firms  involved  are:  Guggenhime  &  Co., 
Castle  Bros.,  Rosenberg  Bros.  &  Co. 
and  the  A.  Gartenlaub  concern.  Three 
of  the  companies  have  accused  the 
fourth  of  bad  faith  in  its  business  deal- 
ings in  connection  with  an  agreement 
in  buying  this  year's  crop.  Attorneys 
are  being  consulted,  and  there  will 
probably  be  developments  within  a 
week  in  the  courts.  One  of  the  firms 
stands  to  lose  a  forfeit  of  $25,00U,  by 
which  each  was  bound  to  live  up  to  the 
agreement  regarding  dried  fruit  buy- 
ing and  handling  for  the  season  of  1905. 
There  is  considerable  speculation  re- 
garding the  effect  this  trouble  among 
the  "  Big  Four  "  will  have  on  the  plan 
to  organize  a  big  fruit  canning  com- 
pany in  opposition  to  the  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association.  It  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  there  will  be  a 
serious  break  in  the  plans  for  handling 
next  season's  canned  fruit. 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 


Do  you  get  the  price  listof  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  it  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


after  wealth  is  seldom  successful— oftcnest  vain 
racing  The  best  way  is  to  put  your  money  in  a 
safe  bank  that  will  pay  good  interest.  We  pay  \% 
on  term  deposits  and  31^4%  on  ordinary  savings  ac- 
counts, and  compound  the  interest  semi-annually. 
Why  not  begin  NOW? 

THE  MARKET  STREET  BANK, 

SEVENTH  AND  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WE  SELL  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  we  will  send 
you  a  buyer. 

BURR  -PADDON  CO.,  40  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

You  want  the  best  light  and  you 
want  convenience.  The 

Clear  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ 

lias  made  it  famous.  That's  because 
of  the  Dietz  Cold  Blast  principle.  The 
light  is  strong  aud  steady  and  itdoesn't 
blow  out.  None  other  so  convenient 
for  all  attentions  and  it's  absolutely  safe. 
It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  lan- 
terns. Talk  plain  to  your  dealer  when 
you  go  to  buy.  Say  you  want  a  Dietz 
Cold  Blast  and  nothing  else.  If  he 
hasn't  got  it,  write  direct  to  us. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  Laight  St.   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  /S40. 


C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 


SQUASH. 


Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
o>"  pumpkin. 

can  be  planted  five  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  14.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  e$ 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  an« 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  t ha 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoiij 
lng  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Sad 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth:  tlon  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
Df  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions, searches,  and  giv< 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Uuid« 
Bent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RICHARD'S  NEW 

(HAND 


ROTARY  PUMP. 

1HODKL.) 


RICHARD'S 

Power,  Rotary,  Centrifugal, 
Deep  Well,  Oil  and  Windmill 

F»UMF»S. 


No  Leathers. 

J.  C.  Howlett  MachineWorks, 

256  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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W.  H.  Shockley  and  Party. 


Bad  Trail  for  Camels. 


Quartz  Outcrop. 


Quartz  Outcrop. 


The  Guide. 


Musa  on  His  Lode. 


Panning  Samples  at  Abandob. 


Juniper  Forest,  Hagar  Nush. 


W.  Shockley,  Ali,  and  Warthogs. 


SCENES  ON  THE  TRAVELS  OF  W.  H.  SHOCKLEY  NEAR  TOKAR,  EAST  NUBIA,  IN  THE  SUDAN,  AFRICA. 


Scenes  Near  Tokar,  Sudan. 

The  region  is  mountainous,  the  high- 
est summits  rising  to  9121  feet  on  the 
Erythrean  border,  at  a  distance  of  50 
miles  from  the  sea. 

The  slopes  facing  the  sea  are  cov- 
ered with  dense  brush  and  small  trees, 
aod  on  the  higher  ranges  are  forests  of 
juniper.  The  country  is  sparsely  peo- 
pled by  Hasas,  a  tribe  of  black  Arabs, 
living  almost  entirely  on  milk  from 
their  sheep  and  goats.  Cattle  and 
camels  are  also  kept.  There  is  much 
game,  gazelle,  koodoo,  warthogs,  bus- 
tard and  guinea  fowl  being  the  princi- 
pal varieties. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EI  Dorado  Oil  VA/orks 

S»08  Call  ferula  St.,  Smn  Franclico,  Oal. 


The  machines  that  get  all  the 
any  kind  of  soil,  deep  or  shallow, 
rough.  Delivered  to  pickers  clean  and 
Easily   handled,  strong  and  durable.    Simplest  and 
most  practical  machine  made  for  potato  harvesting. 

Send  for  cutaiogue. 
DOWDEN  MFC.  CO.,      Box  667      Prairie  City,  la. 


li  s.  WHITE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  and  Sales- 
room, 130  Beale  St  ;  Works  and  Yards,  8th  and 
Bryant  Sts.  We  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pipe 
complete,  ready  for  Immediate  delivery. 

K-lnch  pipe,  $3.25  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

5K-inch  pipe,  $3.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

1-  inch  pipe.  $5.70  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
1  M-inch  pipe.  $7.60  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
1^-inch  pipe,  88  90  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

2-  inch  pipe,  $11.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
2yJ-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  10c 

3-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use.  12>4c 
3^-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  15c 

4  inch  screw  pipe  (2d  hd.).  ready  for  use,  I9c 
Send  by  check,  money  order  or  coin  bj  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Co.  with  order.     H.  S.  WHITE 
MAClllNEKY  CO.,  Office  130  Beale  St.  Reference: 
Any  bank,  banker  or  publication. 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Works:    PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

C\J  A  XII  PIP?  guaranteed  98-99%  for  generating 
W  I  /\1>  \YJ\2t  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 


 FOR 

THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY, 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO 


S  /\  L  Li  BY 


Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


EAMES  TRICYCLES  AND  ROLLING  CHAIRS 

Won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  If  you  or  a  friend  need  some 
means  of  getting  around,  write  for  our  catalogue  of  the  best  chairs  made. 

EA/YIES    TRICYCLE  CO., 

2020  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Los  Angeles  Representatives,  SWEENEY  SURGICAL  MANF'G  CO., 


212  S.  Hill  Street. 


September  16,  1905. 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Great  Stock  Show  at  Portland. 


The  stock  show  dates  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  are  September 
19th  to  29th,  inclusive.  This  is  ample 
time.  There  will  be  room  for  500  head 
of  cattle,  300  horses,  300  sheep,  200 
hogs  and  150  goats,  and  there  are 
enough  entries  to  fill  every  stall. 

The  list  of  judges  has  just  been  given 
out  by  M.  D.  Wisdom,  live  stock  super- 
intendent, who  says:  "The  judges  are 
the  most  prominent  and  capable  it  is 
possible  to  secure,  each  being  an  expert 
in  his  own  class.  This  assures  abso- 
lutely fair  and  able  judging  of  every 
entry." 

Professors  C.  F.  Curtiss  of  Ames, 
Towa,  and  W.  H.  Dobson  of  Marion, 
Ohio,  have  been  selected  to  judge  Class 
A  horses,  and  the  other  judges  so  far 
chosen  are:  W.  O.  Cowen  of  Chicago, 
Jrl..  and  George  F.  Bellows  of  Marys- 
ville,  Mo.,  Shorthorns;  C.  A.  Spannard 
of  Imporia,  Kans.,  Hereford,  Galloway 
and  Polled  Angus  breeds;  Prof.  W.  J. 
Carlisle  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  Jerseys; 
Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Holsteins;  Dwight  Lincoln  of  Milford 
Center,  Ohio,  fine  wool  sheep;  Richard 
Gibson  of  Ontario,  Canada,  long  wool 
and  mutton  sheep;  G.  G.  Council  of 
Vandalia,  III,  swine. 

The  entry  list  is  now  closed  and  indi- 
cates that  the  stock  show  would  be  the 
best  ever  held  on  the  coast.  Stockmen 
all  over  the  United  States  have  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  it  from  the  first,  and 
a  very  large  attendance  of  Western 
stockmen  is  expected. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Objections  to  Sewage  Farms. 

To  the  Editor: — Reading  in  your 
ssue  of  Aug.  26th  about  the  Pasadena 
Sewer  Farm,  I  beg  to-correct  the  im- 
pression which  the  writer  gives  that 
the  sewage  is  "deodorized." 

Being  one  of  the  neighbors  and  hav- 
ing had  the  free  use  of  the  sewage 
offered  me,  I  have  declined  it  on  account 
of  the  odor,  which  is  sickening.  There 
is  only  one  man  in  the  neighborhood  who 
uses  it  and  he  creates  a  public  nuisance 
by  doing  it. 

The  county  road  divides  the  farm  and 
I  have  never  driven  by  when  the  sew- 
age was  running  on  the  windward  side 
but  what  my  nostrils  have  been  assailed 
by  every  disgusting  smell  under  the 
sun. 

Several  of  the  neighbors,  who  under 
no  circumstances  would  "  eagerly  avail 
themselves  "  of  the  use  of  the  vile  stuff, 
have  protested  to  the  Pasadena  au- 
thorities about  using  it  without  first 
running  it  through  septic  tanks,  but  to 
no  avail. 

They  are  at  present  running  it  iu  the 
bottom  of  a  sandy  wash.  Do  you  think 
that  will  improve  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  wells  near  the  same  wash 
lower  down?  I  venture  to  predict  that, 
as  the  country  around  the  farm  settles 
up  more,  Pasadena  will  have  to  discon- 
tinue using  the  sewage  or  change  their 
method.  W.  O.  Stevens. 

San  Gabriel. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Call 
fornia  and 
Colorado 

along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  r*tes  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St  , 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy ,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps 


mm 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOL STEIN S — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— QuintO  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
2116  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


0.  E- Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.O.Box2497.  |  E-  R-  Allison,  See 

D.  E.ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.    Special  attention  given  to  poul 
try  and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information.  


urtl  IA]  A  MTFIl  TO  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE 
WltlM  W  AIM  I  tU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE.  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  644  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DDRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTl  t 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn. 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BEKKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


X  ,  DUO  k^cllU  illllCULU  Od.,  00.11  1  I 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.    At  your  grocer. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  SI. 25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

60  HEAD  CHOICE  BUCK  LAMBS. 
LARGE  AND  WELL  WOOLED. 

Address  G.  K.  SWINGLE,  Davisville,  or  call  at 
Swingle  Station,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  :  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS  ,     Folsom,  California 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.     Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco 


PW-T0IL  SCALE  4 

ALSO  PITLES5  AND  SHALLOW  PITh 


TUX  AWKRICAN  SCALE  CO., 
f  175  4m  llanL  (II. k-   K»nsa»  City,  no. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  AUCTION  SALE 

F*  ROM    THE  PRIZE-WINNING 

Humboldt  Herd  of  Shorthorns 


belonging  to  MESSRS.  B  P.  RUSH  and  WM.  PIERCE, 

Suisun,  California, 
en  LICAn  of  Yearling,  Two-year-old  and  Three-year - 
J«J  rlCHU  old  Hulls  and  Heifers,  sired  by  the  follow- 
ing high-class  Bulls:  Marshall's  Combination,  Blythe 
Victor,  Sharon  Victor  VI,  Humboldt  Victor  VI,  Admiral 
Schley  VIII,  and  King  Abbotsburn.  The  heifers  have  all 
been  bred  to  the  best  bulls  in  the  herd.  Sa.e  takes  place 
at  the  Willotta  Ranch,  Suisun.  California,  on 

Thursday,  October  19, 1905,  at  10  a.  m. 

Conveyances  will  meet  all  trains.  Lunch  will  be  served. 
For  catalogues  send  to  PR  ED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Live 
Stock  Auctioneers,  1732  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma.  Cal., 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma. 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win- 
ter months.  Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.    Prices  on  application. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Write  for  | — ^ 


catalogue 1 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

.nun   n  11  11  r  n  ii~  n  i~Tun  tr  n  by  mm  m 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80",! 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  lor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  ofticial  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  Important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  otherherd  in  the  world.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 
Room  884,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,   drawing   and  Assaying. 

;  1.1  Fulton  St.,  1  tdk.  went  of  City  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't- 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LOKETTA  1).,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Doi  Inda  Darling, 

J'rl7.e  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Ooiian  23rd  of  Hood  farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  (Jernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  "crkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.    Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

nr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery, 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mail  orders  solicited. 
FRANK  1A/EDEKIIMO, 
440  Geary  Street  San  Francisco. 


RUPTURE  CURED. 

We  CURE  Rupture,  and  it  STAYS  cured.  Call 
and  we  will  give  addresses  of  hundreds  of  our  cures. 
You  can  go  and  see  them.  You  do  not  pay  a  cent 
TILL  CURED 

No  charge  for  consultation.    Come  and  see  us. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE, 

1344  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  rates  to  readers  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Gal.  &  Washington,  D.  G. 
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[IS  SKIMMING 

machine  ss^-a 

quicker  than  wringers  squeeze  water 
from  clothes.  It  gets  n  quarter  to 
a  half  more  err  um  than  by  setting, 
because  it  uses  centrifugal' force — a 
force  thousands  of  times  stronger, 
quicker,  more  effective  than  the 
force  that  makes  cream  rise  in  pans. 


es 


TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Skimming  finished  five  minutes 
after  miikin^.  because  boy  of  ten  can 
run  Tubular  during  milking.  No 
skim  milk  to  warm,  because  skim 
milk  is  fed  still  warm  from  cow. 
Half  less  washing,  labor  and 
expense,  becaase  onlv  cream  is  pat 
away  Catalog X- 111  explainsclearly. 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Toronto,  Can.   West  Chestar,  Pa.    Chicago.  I 


Cures  Spavins 

like  magic.  Head  the  testimony  below  and  then 
renolveto  suffer  no  lnnprer  Iron  Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Hpllnts,  Curbs  and  all  other  forniB  of  Lameness. 
Kendall's  Cures  them  all. 

Cobbs,  W.  Va.,  Fel  ruary  16, 1904. 
Dr.  B.  T.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:—!  have  used  about  four  bottles  of  your  Ken- 
dall'sSpavIn  Cure  for  Cuts,  Ringbone  and  Bog  Spav* 
In  and  1  cannot  recommend  it  high  enough  to  my  friend* 
for  it  is  the  best  medicine  in  the  world.      Yours  truly, 

WM.  C.  BARKER. 

Price  S 1 1  alx  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  famllv  npe 
It  Imp  no  equal.  Ask  vnurdnigtrist  for  KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE,  also  "A  Treaiiae  on  the  Horse. a> 
the  book  free,  or  address 

OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBUPC  f  ALLS,  VT. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Breeding  of  the  Angora  Goat. 


From  •'  Practical  Angora  Goat  Raising,"  by 
C.  P.  Bailey  &  Son  of  San  Jose. 

There  has  been  much  vagueness  as  to 
what  points  the  breeder  should  try  to 
produce.  Some  have  claimed  that  the 
most  profitable  animal  to  raise  was  one 
producing  heavy,  ringletty  fleece,  re- 
gardless of  the  quality  of  the  fleece, 
except,  of  course,  it  should  be  as  free 
from  kemp  as  possible.  This  day  has 
passed.  We  know  what  the  mohair  is 
used  for,  and  know  how  it  is  prepared 
for  manufacturing.  The  future  may 
change  these  uses  or  methods,  but  we 
know  what  we  want  now,  and  we  know 
how  to  breed  our  goats  to  produce  the 
most  money  per  head  for  the  present 
at  least.  Fashions  vary — and  the  fash- 
ions vary  the  demand  for  certain  grades 
of  mohair.  Coarse  fibered,  long  staple, 
fine  luster  mohair,  possessing  a  great 
amouut  of  tensile  strength  and  elastic- 
ity will  make  good  braid  yarns,  but  if 
braid  yarns  are  not  in  demand,  such 
fibre  is  not  the  best  for  plush  or  dress 
yarns.  Fine  fibered,  long  staple,  pli- 
able, lustrous,  easily  spun  yarn  can  be 
used  for  braid  stuff,  or  at  least  part  of 
the  fleece  will  be  heavy  enough  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  finer  parts  have  such 
a  variety  of  uses  that  they  spin  yarns 
which  are  always  in  demand.  Looking 
at  the  question  from  the  manufacturing 
standpoint,  we  see  that  the  most  staple 
product  is  the  fine  fibered  mohair.  But 
a  producer  might  have  animals  which 
would  shear  2A  pounds  average  (the 
average  of  the  Turkish  flocks)  of  very 
fine  mohair,  while  another  grower 
might  have  animals  which  would  shear 
4  or  5  pounds  average  of  coarse  mohair. 
And  even  though  the  value  per  pound 
of  the  coarse  mohair  may  be  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  the  fine  mohair, 
the  grower  owning  the  coarse  haired, 
heavy  shearing  Angoras  will  realize 
more  money  per  head  for  his  clip.  The 
value  also  of  the  carcass  and  skin  of 
the  Angora  is  of  importance.  A  heavy 
carcass  and  a  large  skin  are  of  more 
value  than  a  light  carcass  and  a  small 
skin. 

If  the  Angora  breeder  would  produce 
the  animal  which  will  yield  the  most 
money  per  head,  he  should  aim  to  pro 
duce  an  animal  which  would  shear  the 
heaviest  fleece  of  the  most  marketable 
mohair,  regardless  of  fashions,  and  one 
which,  when  put  upon  the  market,  will 
dress  the  most  possible  pounds  of  desir- 
able meat,  and  yield  a  readily  market- 
able skin.  There  are  not  many  such 
animals  upon  the  market  to-day,  but 
the  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be 
plenty.  We  have  the  fineness  of  fiber; 
we  have  the  covering  of  the  animal  and 
the  size  and  stamina  of  the  individual; 
we  have  density  of  weight  and  fleece, 
and  we  have  breeders  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  unite  combinations  to  produce 
the  Angora  of  the  future.  But  while 
we  are  without  the  ideal,  one  should 
choose  that  point  which  is  hardest  to 
attain,  most  necessary  for  the  best 
paying  animal,  and  work  especially  for 
that.  That  point  is  fineness  of  fiber, 
always  remembering  freeness  from 
kemp.  There  are  many  large  goats, 
many  heavy  shearing  goats,  but  there 
are  very  few  fine  fibered  goats  compar- 
atively free  from  kemp.    One  should 


not  make  the  mistake  of  neglecting 
size  and  weight  of  fleece.  There  are 
few  animals  which  will  respond  more 
rapidly  to  careful  crossing  than  the 
Angora  goat.  A  buck  will  usually 
stamp  his  individuality  upon  every  kid, 
hence  the  necessity  of  carefully  select- 
ing breeding  stock. 

The  period  of  gestation  varies  slightly 
with  the  individual,  but  the  average 
may  be  approximately  stated  as  147 
days,  or  about  5  months.  Both  the 
bucks  and  does  have  a  breeding  season, 
but  this  season  may  be  changed  or 
varied  by  different  elements.  As  a  rule 
the  bucks  commence  to  rut  about  July 
or  August  here  in  America,  and  the 
does  soon  after  the  time  the  bucks 
commence.  Some  bucks  which  have 
been  allowed  to  run  with  the  does  all  the 
time  never  cease  rutting,  and  the  does 
conceive  about  every  t>  months.  The 
does  come  in  heat  about  every  14  days, 
and  remain  in  this  condition  for  about  3 
days.  If  the  bucks  are  allowed  to  run 
with  the  does,  one  buck  should  be  used 
for  about  every  fifty  does.  If  the  buck 
is  only  allowed  to  serve  the  doe  once,  a 
grown  animal  wili  serve  150  does  in  40 
days  without  permanent  injury  to  him- 
self. The  does  conceive  at  the  age  of 
about  7  months,  and  the  bucks  breed  at 
about  the  same  age,  but  the  wise 
breeder  will  not  sacrifice  the  individual 
by  interfering  with  its  development. 
Both  the  buck  and  doe  should  not  be 
bred  until  they  are  at  least  a  year  old. 
The  bucks  should  be  fed  at  breeding 
season  and,  if  one  has  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  bucks,  it  is  well  to  turn  the  bucks 
with  the  does  in  relays.  It  is  advisable 
to  have  the  kids  start  coming  slowly,  so 
that  one  may  get  new  men  trained  to 
handle  them  properly.  One  or  two 
bucks  turned  with  a  flock  of  1000  does 
for  a  few  days  and  then  allowed  to  rest, 
and  a  new  relay  of  three  or  more  bucks 
turned  with  the  does  to  be  removed  in 
a  few  days,  and  a  new  relay  being  in- 
troduced into  the  flock  will  do  more 
satisfactory  work  than  they  would  if  all 
of  the  bucks  were  turned  in  atone  time. 
The  same  principle  can  be  applied  to 
smaller  flocks.  The  does  should  be  pro- 
tected from  cold  storms  or  rough 
handling  when  they  are  heavy  with  kid, 
else  they  are  liable  to  abort.  If  for  any 
unusual  cause  the  doe  aborts  one  sea- 
son, there  is  no  reason  why  she  will  not 
carry  her  kid  until  full  term  another 
time,  and  experience  has  proven  that 
she  will. 

The  breeding  of  registered  stock,  or 
stock  of  known  ancestry,  requires  much 
care  and  quite  different  handling.  Both 
the  does  and  the  bucks  must  be  marked 
with  an  ear  tag,  brand,  tattoo  number 
or  some  other  permanent  individual 
mark,  and  the  kids  should  be  marked 
at  birth.  Fifty  known  does  may  be  put 
in  a  pasture  or  pen  and  a  known  buck 
put  with  them.  He  should  be  allowed 
to  run  with  them  at  least  40  days. 
After  this  the  does  may  be  collected 
into  a  flock  and  several  bucks  turned 
with  them,  but  only  the  kids  which  are 


Your  Face  Tells 

If  it's  soft,  smooth  and 
free  from  irritation,  it's  a 
sign  you  use  the  healing 

WILLIAMS'  iW? 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 

for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 

Shavers  Guide  how  to  Dress 
Correctly." 


The  J.  B.  Williams  Co    Glastonbury,  Conn. 


POULTRY  OPPORTUNITIES.  g™S*fi» 

fine  poultry,  f.ocatlon  in  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co.,  only  21  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  10c 
for  partial  cost.  Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed 
free.    M.  J.  MADISON,  Hay  wards,  Cal. 


dropped  from  a  known  bu£k  are  fit  for 
record. 

A  more  accurate  method,  and  one 
which  can  be  used  with  a  large  flock,  is 
to  place  the  bucks  in  a  corral  adjoining 
the  one  used  by  the  does  at  night.  The 
does  should  be  brought  into  their  corral 
early  in  the  evening,  and  all  of  those 
in  heat  will  work  along  the  fence  next 
to  the  bucks.  The  doe  in  heat  can  be 
caught  and  the  number  taken  and 
recorded  in  a  book.  She  is  then  taken 
and  placed  in  a  small  pen  with  a  buck 
and  his  number  recorded  with  hers 
together  with  the  date.  If  the  doe  does 
not  conceive,  she  can  be  put  with  the 
same  buck  again  at  a  later  date,  and 
one  has  approximate  knowledge  of 
when  she  should  drop  her  kid.  In  this 
manner  a  buck  will  serve  about  two  or 
three  does  in  the  evening  and  one  or 
two  in  the  morning.  The  kid  is  marked 
at  birth  and  the  number  recorded  after 
that  of  the  mother.  The  breeding  of 
recorded  stock  is  of  value  only  for 
special  reasons  and  is  not  advisable 
with  large  flocks,  as  it  is  expensive. 


SHORTHAND  taueht  by  mail;  demand  more  than 
supply.    Miss  M.  G.  Uarrett,  302  Montg'y  St. 


Don't  Forget  the  Main  Point 

in  dairying  is  to  make  it  pay.  The  more  cream  yon  can  get,  the  more  pay, 
providing  you  do  your  skimming  at  the  smallest  cost  in  time,  labor  and  running 
expenses.  You  can  make  it  pay  most,  with  least  trouble  and  smallest  expense, 
by  using  the  Improved 

U.  S.  Cream  Separator 

French  Camp,  Cal.,  July  13,  190s. 
— — ™ " "I  purchased  a  No.  7  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  last  April.    I  have  only  three 
cows,  but  since  the  28th  of  last  April  I  have  sold  $71.88  worth  of  cream. 
I  find  it  everything  that  could  be  wished  fur.    It  runs  very  light  and 
is  a  perfect  skimmer.— U .  B.  GOEN." 

Gets  the  Most  Cream 

and  Holds  World's  Record  for  Close  Skimming 

A  little  figuring  will  prove  to  you  that  Mr.  Goen 
couldn't  average  about  $120  a  year  per  cow  unless  he 
did  get  all  the  cream. 

Send  for  handsome  booklet.  No.  378,  about 
"  The  Dairy — and  How  to  Make  it  Pay  the  Most." 
Free — send  noiv  for  it. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 

18  Distributing  Warehouse*  throughout  the  t  oiled  StatM  nod  CanaiU 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured  u 


No  delays.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


we  are  placed  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Saattie 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

HDADP    PEACH,   BERRY,  and   all  RASKFTS 
UKArC,  kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  IJ'r4'orv *~*  1 
VENEEK   BARRELS,   COFFEE   AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL  ARGYLE. MRS ■jyS^L4"*  European  Plan. 

232-234  McAllister  St.,  (oPPo.«.  c«y  h.id  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ^ 

grill;  130  sunny  rooms;  baths.   Country  patronage  a  specialty.   McAllister  street  cars  pass  the  door. 


RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST..  NEAR  HOWARD.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL  TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.  Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  (3  and  up.  Country  patronage  so- 
licited Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.  Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric-  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room.  Inside  and  outside  are  escapes.  Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies'  parlor.  Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.  Baths  free  to  guests,  "lake  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.   MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  frop. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L»:stillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockporf.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Ae'ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Edges  That  Last 


Probably  you  have  bought  ed^ed  tools  made  of  steel  that 
was  crumbly,  or  too  soft  to  hold  an  edge,  or  so  hard  as  to 
be  brittle.  You  may  have  bought  them  for  good  tools,  too. 
There  is,  however,  a  sure  way  to  get  tools  with  edges  that 
last.  It  is  simply  to  ask  for  the  Keen  Kutter  Brand  when 
buying.  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  standard  of  America 
for  36  years,  and  are  in  every  case  the  best  that  brains, 
money  and  skill  can  produce.  They  are  made  of  the  finest 
grades  of  steel  and  by  the  most  expert  tool  makers.  As  a 
complete  line  of  tools  is  sold  under  this  brand,  in  buying 
any  kind  of  tool  all  you  need  remember  is  the  name 

kuh  mm 

The  draw  knife  shown  here  is  an  example  of  the  excellence 
of  Keen  Kutter  Tools.  It  has  a  nicety  of  balance  and 
"hang,"  which  has  never  been  successfully  imitated,  and 
it  is  made  of  the  best  steel  ever  put  into  a  draw  knife.  In 
all  the  years  that  we  have  sold  this  tool  we  have  never 
heard  of  one  defective  in  any  way. 

Yet  the  Keen  Kutter  Draw  Knife  is  no  better  than  all 
other  Keen  Kutter  Tools. 

The  Keen  Kutter  Line  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at 
the  St.  Louis  Fair,  being  the  only  complete  line  of  tools 
ever  to  receive  a  reward  at  a  great  exposition. 

Following  are  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  Keen  Kut.ler  Tools: 
Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw 
Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files,  Planes,  Draw  Knives, 
Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,  .Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass 
Hooks,  Brush  Hooks,  Corn  Knives,  Eye  Hoes, 
Trowels,  Pruning  .Shears,  Tinners'  .Snips,  Scissors, 
Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  .Shears,  Razors,  etc., 
and  Knives  of  all  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools, 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under  this  Mark  and  Motto. 
"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
long  After  the  Trice  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  ttegisle'  A. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  298  Oroedway,  New  York. 


SEND  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLET. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Making  Cider  and  Vinegar  on  the 
Farm. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Bryant,  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  Prince- 
ton, 111.,  in  the  Apple  Specialist,  says: 

It  will  be  conceded  that  in  the  taking 
up  of  specialties  or  side  lines,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  by-products  on  the 
farm,  the  farmer  must  have  a  liking  or 
fitness  for  that  specialty,  and  must 
give  it  such  care  and  attention  as  will 
produce  a  product  of  good  quality  or 
the  undertaking  will  not  be  successful. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  cider  and 
cider  vinegar  making,  particularly 
since  the  passage  in  many  States  of 
stringent  laws  regarding  the  strength 
and  purity  of  vinegar.  If  these  essen- 
tials cannot  be  complied  with,  it  will  be 
far  better  and  more  profitable  to  dis- 
pose of  the  surplus  apples  to  some  one 
already  engaged  in  the  business  than 
to  turn  out  an  inferior  product. 

Proximity  to  a  good  cider  mill  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  as  it  is  use- 
less to  try  to  make  up  a  quantity  of 
cider  on  a  small  hand  mill.  It  is  too 
slow;  it  is  too  hard  work;  it  will  not 
make  nice  clear  cider.  It  is  essential 
in  the  making  of  good  cider  and  good 
cider  vinegar  that  clean,  sound  apples 
be  used;  rotten,  dirty  apples,  leaves, 
trash  and  grass  will  affect  the  flavor 
and  quality  unfavorably.  Small  apples 
are  all  right,  if  matured,  and  the 
dropped  ones  can  be  utilized,  but  care 
should  be  taken  in  assorting  them. 
The  juice  of  early  apples  is  deficient  in 
saccharine  matter,  and  will  not  make 
cider  that  will  keep  or  vinegar  of 
the  necessary  strength.  But  it  can  be 
mixed  with  that  from  late  apples  for 
vinegar. 

Cleanliness  is  an  important  feature  in 
all  processes  of  cider  and  vinegar  mak- 
ing, and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
all  utensils  clean  and  in  good  condition. 
Cider  and  vinegar  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  metal  vessels.  All  barrels 
and  kegs  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
as  soon  as  emptied.  A  small  chain  is 
very  convenient  for  this  purpose,  put- 
ting it  in  the  barrel  with  a  pail  or  two 
of  water  and  shaking  thoroughly,  so  as 
to  reach  all  parts.  If  barrels  are  not 
to  be  used  immediately  they  should  be 
placed  with  the  bunghole  down,  so  that 
they  may  drain  out  thoroughly  dry,  or 
they  may  become  musty,  and  a  musty 
barrel  will  soon  spoil  its  contents. 

In  making  vinegar,  commence  with 
the  earlier  apples  as  soon  as  they  are 
matured,  sorting  them  as  noted  above, 
putting  the  fresh  juice,  as  soon  as 
made,  preferably  in  open  tanks  covered 
with  a  thin  cloth  to  keep  out  insects, 
adding  fresh  juice  from  time  to  time  as 
made.  If  tanks  are  not  available  put^ 
the  juice  in  barrels,  leaving  the  bungs 
out  and  keeping  them  filled  up  during 
the  first  fermentation,  so  that  the  im- 
purities may  work  out  through  the 
bunghole. 

For  convenience  have  the  barrels  or 
tanks  raised  from  the  ground  about  2 
feet,  so  that  the  contents  may  be 
racked  off  directly  into  other  barrels, 
with  a  hose  used  as  a  siphon,  or  with  a 
faucet.  Racking  with  a  siphon  is  a  very 
convenient  way,  as  it  is  quickly  done 
and  saves  much  time  and  trouble.  Hose 
used  for  this  purpose  should  be  about  f 
inch  in  diameter,  stiff  enough  not  to 
kink  or  collapse,  and  to  7  feet  long. 
In  use  raise  the  end  of  the  hose  about 
an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
which  is  being  drawn  from,  so  as  to  not 
disturb  the  sediment  which  may  have 
accumulated. 

When  the  first  fermentation  is  fully 
completed,  and  the  juice  is  settled  and 
clear,  it  should  be  racked  off  into  clean 
barrels  aDd  the  empty  ones  thoroughly 
cleaned,  ready  to  be  used  again.  These 
barrels  should  be  filled  only  about 
three-fourths  full,  and  should  be  racked 
up  in  a  warm  place  for  the  winter.  A 
furnace-heated  cellar  is  a  good  place, 
but  a  cool  cellar  will  not  facilitate  vin- 
egar making. 

If  a  warm  room  is  not  to  be  had,  use 
a  shed  enclosed  on  all  sides,  so  that  it 
may  be  darkened  in  warm  weather  to 
keep  out  flies,  and  from  beetles,  which 
bore  into  the  heads  and  staves  of  the 


barrels,  causing  much  trouble  and 
waste  from  leakage.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  rack  up  the  barrels  outside  in 
the  sun,  as  they  will  be  apt  to  be  in- 
fested with  borers,  and  the  sun  will 
warp  and  shrink  them  and  much  of  the 
stock  will  be  wasted. 

This  shed,  being  in  a  position  exposed 
to  the  sun,  will  become  very  warm  in 
the  summer,  and  the  stock  may  be  left 
in  it  until  turned  into  vinegar.  Remem- 
ber that  exposure  to  heat  and  the  action 
of  the  air  is  what  causes  acetic  fermen- 
tation, or  the  process  of  vinegar  mak- 
ing. Therefore  keep  in  a  warm  place 
and  have  the  barrels  not  over  three- 
fourths  full.  When  the  vinegar  is  fully 
made,  rack  off  again  in  other  barrels, 
for  sale  or  storage,  mixing  the  contents 
of  several  barrels  so  as  to  have  uni- 
formity of  strength  and  color. 

If  desired  the  "  feeding  process  "  may 
be  used.  Have  one  or  more  barrels 
three-fourths  full  of  finished  vinegar  to 
start  with.  At  intervals  draw  off  a 
certain  small  amount  for  sale  or  stor- 
age until  wanted,  and  add  the  same 
amount  from  the  stock  barrels,  being 
careful  to  put  in  nothing  but  clear,  sour 
stock.  This,  if  in  a  warm  place,  will 
quickly  turn  to  vinegar,  when  the  pro- 
cess may  be  repeated,  being  careful  not 
to  add  too  much  at  a  time  or  too  often; 
this  to  keep  up  the  strength. 

Most  States  now  have  laws  defining 
the  strength  of  vinegar  which  may  be 
sold.  These  should  be  strictly  complied 
with.  To  do  this  a  vinegar  test  should 
be  provided  which  can  be  procured 
cheaply,  with  directions  for  use.  Always 
remember  that  clear,  sharp  vinegar  is 
what  is  wanted,  and  the  low-grade 
cloudy  goods  are  not  in  demand. 

In  making  cider  for  use  as  a  beverage 
or  to  keep  during  the  winter  months,  a 
treatment  almost  directly  opposite  to 
that  intended  for  vinegar  is  necessary. 
Good,  keeping  cider  can  not  be  made  in 
warm  weather.  For  winter  use  it 
should  be  made  as  late  as  possible,  pref- 
erably in  freezing  weather,  out  of  good 
apples,  of  course,  and  racked  off  after 
being  allowed  to  settle  two  or  three 
days,  after  which,  if  it  can  be  exposed 
to  cool  weather  and  allowed  to  thor- 
oughly chill,  then  stored  in  a  cool  place 
it  will  keep  a  long  time  without  fermen- 
tation. When  stored  cider  is  better 
racked  up,  as  directed  for  vinegar,  and 
after  it  has  lain  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  should  be  racked  off  when 
moved.  The  barrels  should  be  kept  full 
and  bunged  tight  unless  there  is  danger 
of  fermentation,  when  vent  must  be 
given. 

To  be  kept  absolutely  sweet  for  a  long 
time  cider  must  go  through  a  pasteur- 
izing process  or  else  some  preservative 
must  be  used.  Pasteurizing  cider  re- 
quires considerable  apparatus  and  out- 
lay.  

In  another  part  of  this  issue  is  an  attractive  ad- 
vertisement issued  by  The  American  S'eel  &  Wire 
Company,  manufacturers  of  American  Fence.  It  is 
headed  "American  Fence  Talks  by  the  Makers,  and 
sets  forth  some  interesting  statements."  If  you 
don't  find  a  dealer  in  jour  own  town  that  handles 
this  fence,  write  The  Amerioan  Steel  and  Wire 
Company  direct  and  they  will  send  you  a  catalog 
and  direct  you  where  you  can  get  their  fence. 
Their  address  is  The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Com- 
pany—your letter  may  be  sent  to  their  nearest  ad- 
dress to  you— Chicago,  Denver,  New  York  or  San 
Francisco. 

Frkd  H.  Chase  &  Co.,  1732  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  sav  that  the  cattle  sale  they  advertise 
for  October  19th  is  not  a  "culling-out"  sale,  but  the 
Urst  of  a  series  of  annual  sales  which  Messrs.  Rush 
&  Pierce  will  hold.  The  herd  is  becoming  so  large 
that  they  have  adopted  this  method  of  disposing  of 
the  surplus  stock.  That  the  owners  will  try  to 
make  an  impression  among  the  cattle  buyers  at 
this  sale  is  evident. 


Williams'  Shaving  Soap  is  made  especially 
for  shaving  tender  faces,  and  yields  a  rich,  lasting 
lather,  and  leaves  the  skin  soft  and  velvety.  As 
per  their  offer  in  another  column,  the  J.  B. Williams 
Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
sample.   "Be  fair  to  your  face." 


PERPETUAL  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY. 

Bears  twelve  months  in  the  year  from  the  same 
hill  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  A  prolific  bearer. 
Sends  out  plenty  of  runners.  Large  berry,  well 
flavored.  A  self-fertilizer.  Have  a  few  thousand 
plaDts  for  sale  this  autumn.  Send  for  price  list  to 
COL.  J.  C.  EVERSON  MIDDLETOWN  CAL. 


PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Kxhtbits.  St.  Louis,  1904. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "J,"  with  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Culture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWHt,  Ga. 
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CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Qarden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

Price,   $2.00  Poatpald 
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SEPTEMBER'S  CO 75 
GROCERY  BILL  OO1 

Our  combination  orrlers  mnke  rc.il  economy  possible. 
Money  and  time  are  saved  in  ordering  and  in  deliveries. 

The  Smith  Way 

is  to  buy  goods  in  large  quantities  for  cash  or  to  manufacture 
them  and  to  sell  to  YOU  at  lower  prices  than  others  charge. 
Once  tried,  SfllTH'S  goods  are  always  used. 

Sugar  So  a.  pound 

is  but  one  of  Smith's  record-breaking  prices.  Here  is  com- 
bination No.  57 — enough  groceries  to  last  your  family  for  a 
month. 

50  lbs.  best  cane  Granulated  While  Sugar  $1.00 

30  lbs.  fancy  new  Small  White  or  Navy  I  leans   J .00 

30  lbs.  best  Rolled  Oats  or  Wheat   J.00 

5  lbs.  our  Superb  Mocha  and  Java  Roast  Coffee, 

equal  to  any  40c  grade   J.50 

5  lbs.  our  Splendid  Tea,  either  Mikado  Mixed,  Kng- 
lish  Hrcakfast,  Ceylon,  Indian,  China,  Oolong, 
Japan,  Uncolored  Green,  or  Spider  Leg,  all  75c 

qualities  at  50c   2.50 

5  lbs.  our  popular  "Kastern  Pure"  Baking  Powder, 
guaranteed  perfection.    Users  accept  no  other. 

It's  money  back  goods   1.50 

1  bottle  our  natural  pure  Confectioners' Extract,  a 

revelation  of  quality  and  flavor   .25 

Total  for  all,  unchanged  $8.75 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE  nc 

25  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Our  goods  ire  packed  and  delivered  FREE  to  all  San  Francisco  Depots. 
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SMITH  HAS 

A  co-operative  plan  that  w  ill  interest  YOU. 

THE   CASH  STORE 

Has  reduced  your  living  expenses  one- half,  now  let  Smith 

INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 

He  has  a  quarter  century  of  success  behind  him  and  w  ants 
YOUR  co-operation  for  the  future. 


Mail  this  To-day 

It  in  no  way  obligates  you  : 

Smith's  Cash  Store,  25  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  interested  in  your  co-operative  profit 
sharing  plan,  ami  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  me 
your  "Booklet  on  Co-operation"  and  "Priced  Cata- 
logues." 

Name    


Tow  n 


State. 


I  Setter*  yet 

Take  a  day  off  and  go  see  SMITH.    You'll  find  him 

on  the  third  floor  of  the  great  six-story  CASH  STORE. 
It's  in  sight  of  the  ferry  house  and  if  you  do  not  want  to 
walk  there  are  hundreds  of  cars  to  take  you  to  the  door. 

It's  the  Biggest  Co-operative  Mail  Order 
House  in  the  West — you  can't  miss  it 


No.  \y2  "Jersey"  Cut-under  Truck. 

This  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  eadeav<<r  to 
produce  a  wat'ou  that  has  great  carry  log  capacity, 
ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight.  In* 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of 
loading.  Can  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be 
used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

The  "Jersey"  is  a  pronounced  .success,  not  only  for 
the  transportation  of  fruit,  but  as  a  general  pur- 
pose dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
30U0  to  3000  pounds. 

HOOKER    «fc  CO. 

16-18  DRUMM  STREET  SAN  l-'KANCISCO. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  jg« 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  serves 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Uoth  better  than  the  aver 
age,  simple  In  construction 
aud  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.     35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WAKELEE'S 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 

i  A 


The  Best  Poison  in  the  Market. 

Has  Stood  All  Tests  for  30  Years. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 


I'ortablt*    and    drill  any 
1  depth   by  steam  or  hO'*se 
power     4«  I)  I  ff  e  r  e  n  t 
I  Styles.    We  challenge  com- 
petition.  Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO..  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 


DR.  G.  S.  MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O  Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


.luckson  Patent  Horizontal  Cenflfutral  I'ump  Direci  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ 
omy  guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


KR 


H  PUMPS 

Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EUREKA  GAS  AND  OIL  WM 


w 


ARE    GOOD  EINGIINES. 

5  build  and  install  PUMPING  PLANTS  to  go  with  them.    ALL  SIZES 
FROM  1  TO  100  H.  P.    Let  us  figure  on  your  plant.    Information  free. 

BOYER    MACHINE  WORKS, 


2-4-    H  O  W/  ARO  STREET, 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CftL. 


IN/\XIOIN/\L  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

Wood 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

HAI1K  FIIOM  CALIFORNIA  HtllWiillD  OR 

SELECTED   PtJGET  SOUND  YELLOW  Fill. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  A  MATEC  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 

PUGET  SOUNO  OFFICE:  OLVMPIA,  WASH. 
A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  A  BOOT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Pipe 


Portable  School  or  Store  Room. 

No.  810.    24  feet  4g  inches  by  30  feet  4g  inches. 
DOUBLE  WALLS  9  FEET  HIGH.     GABLE  ROOF  J  PITCH. 
BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STS.      -      -      -       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


GREENBANK;" 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEST    PRUNE     AND     OLIVE  DIP. 
JACKSON. 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


American  Fence 
Talks 

By  the  Makers 

American  Fence  is  standard 
of  the  world.  More  miles  of 
it  are  in  use  than  all  other 
fences  combined. 
It  is  made  of  steel  that  is  ex- 
actly fitted  for  it.  A  woven 
wire  fence  can  be  made  of 
wire  too  soft  or  too  hard.  It 
must  be  exactly  right  to 
render  good  service. 
The  wire  must  be  hard  enough 
to  be  springy,  so  that  against 
all  strains  of  weather  or  im- 
pact it  will  spring  back  into 
position  and  remain  taut  and 
true. 

The  structure  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fence  is  perfect.  It  is 
built  of  big,  solid,  lateral 
wires,  with  the  upright  or 
stay  wires  hinged.  This  is 
the  most  perfect  structure  for 
a  square  mesh  fence,  and  is 
covered  by  patents  which  can- 
not be  assailed. 
There  are  many  fences  on  the 
market.  Some  tell  of  their 
wonderfully  hard  wire;  others 
speak  of  new  forms  of  con- 
struction that  make  all  other 
forms  look  ancient  and  worth- 
less. But  through  all  this  it 
remains  a  fact  that  more  miles 
of  American  Fence  are  in  use 
than  of  all  others  combined, 
and  will  continue  so. 
W  e  do  not  sell  direct — we  sell 
through  dealers  all  over  the 
country.  Only  in  this  way  are 
the  buyers'  interests  looked 
after.  The  dealer  becomes 
your  business  friend,  and 
when  you  buy  our  fence  of 
him  he  will  see  that  you  are 
treated  right. 

American  Fence  is  for  sale  by 
the  dealer  in  your  town.  You 
can  find  it  there,  examine  the 
different  styles  and  make  a  selec- 
tion to  suit  your  requirements. 
Or.  write  us  direct  and  we  will 
send  you  a  catalogue  and  tell 
you  where  you  can  get  the  fence. 
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The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 


Chicago 
Denver 


New  York 
San  Francisco 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 

— USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps.  Saws. 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Prancisco. 

MARINE.  STATIONARY. 

GEO.  H.  U/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed. 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  8S.  San  FrancU  o.Cal. 
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In  the  San  Jose  Orchards. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  continue  to 
enforce  the  view  that  good  fruit  is  the 
only  kind  worth  growing,  and  also  give 
suggestions  as  to  how  good  fruit  is 
grown.  The  pictures  show  trees  in  the 
Flickinger  orchards  and  serve  to  illus- 
trate further  the  policy  observed  by 
the  managers  of  that  property,  who 
can  their  own  fruit  and  therefore  have 
the  double  views  of  growers  and  can- 
ners  condensed  in  one  ownership.  They 
get  a  sort  of  binocular  view  of  fruit 
growing,  and  as  a  binocular  instrument 
is  held  to  give  a  better  rounded  image 
than  one  secured  with  a  monocular 
affair,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  see 
the  chances  of  profit  and  the  ways  to 
secure  it  from  all  sides.  Their  experi- 
ence seems  also  to  demonstrate  that  it 
is  to  the  mutual  interest  of  all  sides 
that  the  fruit  be  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence. In  connection  with  the  earlier 
pictures  in  this  series,  we  cited  the  facts 
that  the  best  fruits  are  obtained  by  irri- 
gation and  by  fertilization,  when  these 
things  are  required;  by  thorough  and 
constant  cultivation,  severe  and  intelli- 
gent pruning,  and  by  keeping  the  trees 
strong  and  thrifty  and  in  condition  to 
produce  the  very  largest  and  finest 
fruits.  After  the  fruit  has  set  nature 
is  assisted  by  carefully  thinning  the 
trees — that  is,  picking  off  a  majority  of 
the  fruit,  and  leaving  the  balance  so 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  tree  that 
each  twig  and  branch  will  bear  its  just 
proportion  of  the  burden.  After  the 
fruit  has  grown  to  maturity,  skilled 


Picking  Green  Gage  Plums  in  the  Flickinger  Orchards  Near  San  Jose. 


men  select  from  each  tree  only  such 
fruit  as  has  reached  that  highly  col- 
ored, rich,  juicy,  luscious  condition. 
This  is  done  each  day  during  the  season 


until  all  has  been  picked  in  just  exactly 
the  right  degree  of  ripeness.  After 
the  fruit  is  picked  it  is  immediately 
taken  to  the  cannery  in  wagons  having 


Good  Form  of  Low  Branching  and  Low  Bearing  California  Peach  Trees. 


the  most  delicate  springs,  and  over 
roads  that  are  as  smooth  as  a  floor, 
carefully  watered  and  free  from  dust. 
After  the  fruit  is  weighed  into  the  can- 
nery it  is  carefully  and  skillfully  graded, 
selecting  only  such  as  reach  a  high 
standard,  and  sending  the  rest  to  the 
drying  ground  to  be  dried  in  the  sun. 

The  trees  in  the  pictures  show  trees 
which  have  been  handled  in  the  ways 
described,  and  the  fruit  being  gathered 
shows  the  advantage  of  it.  Note  the 
size  of  it,  each  after  its  kind.  The 
plums  show  their  appreciation  of  a 
good  chance  perhaps  more  strikingly, 
for  plums  are  so  apt  to  string  them- 
selves like  beads,  and  thus  force 
them  to  bead-like  size.  Two  and  one- 
half  acres  of  trees  like  the  one  shown 
in  the  picture  produce  usually  about 
thirty  tons  of  fruit,  so  it  is  clear  that 
gross  weight  is  not  lost  by  growing 
fewer  and  larger  individual  fruits.  The 
peaches  in  the  other  picture  tell  the 
same  story. 

Note  the  other  evidences  of  wisdom 
in  these  trees  — the  low  branching, 
which  brings  so  much  fruit  within  reach 
from  the  ground,  and  the  growth  of 
new  wood  low  down,  so  that  continuous 
bearing  near  the  ground  is  assured. 
Note  also  the  clean  cultivation,  the  ab- 
sence of  rough  ground  and  weeds  and 
the  blanket  of  fine  earth  which  pro- 
tects from  evaporation  the  water 
gained  by  rainfall,  and  by  winter  irri- 
gation to  supplement  rainfall,  which  is 
very  widely  practiced  in  the  San  Jose 
district. 
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The  Week. 


The  weather  continues  to  be  of  California's  best, 
and  the  aggregate  value  of  products  which  are 
brought  each  day  out  from  under  the  sky  into  the 
warehouse  or  into  the  car,  is  very  great.  Although 
showers  fall  here  and  there  in  the  northern  extremi- 
ties of  the  State,  they  reach  only  the  pasturage 
regions  of  the  coast  or  the  picturesque  regions  of  the 
mountains — the  valleys  are  still  given  time  to  harvest 
their  perishable  products  and  to  push  them  into 
trade.  Fruits  are  still  going  East  at  a  rattling  rate 
and  are  still  selling  well.  Eighty-one  carloads  left 
Sacramento  in  a  single  day.  Grapes  are  doing 
exceedingly  well,  and  promise  to  compensate  for  all 
deficiencies  in  the  earlier  shipments  of  other  fruits. 
It  will  soon  be  tree  planting  time  again,  and  there 
promises  to  be  a  quick  demand  for  nursery  stock. 
This  year's  prices  will  restore  confidence  and 
many  growers  will  desire  to  increase  their 
acreage  on  lands  which  they  have  demon- 
strated to  be  suitable,  and  the  multitude  of 
new  Califoruians  who  are  improving  their  recently 
purchased  homesteads  will  call  for  many  trees.  Our 
usual  advice  to  planters  not  to  delay  until  the  most 
popular  varieties  are  covered  by  orders  must  be 
given  with  renewed  emphasis  this  year.  Make  up 
your  mind  what  you  want  to  plant  and  look  for  the 
announcement  in  our  advertising  columns  by  those 
who  offer  trees  and  have  your  order  booked  without 
delay.  It  is  the  early  buyer  who  gets  the  good  trees 
whenever  their  is  a  rush,  as  there  is  likely  to  be  this 
year.  It  is  also  the  early  advertiser  who  gets  the 
best  trade  and  is  not  left  in  the  lurch  while  more 
active,  energetic  men  are  filling  orders.  It  is  a  very 
good  thing  in  California  to  be  early,  for  although  the 
length  of  the  planting  season  does  favor  the  slow 
man,  because  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  save  his  bacon, 
horticulturally  speaking,  it  also  favors  the  prompt 
man,  because  he  gets  his  bacon  clearer  and  thicker 
and  richer — horticulturally  speaking  again. 

The  wheat  trade  is  running  largely  on  northern 
coast  wheat,  because  there  is  so  little  California  prod- 
uct in  sight.  There  is  a  southward  rush  of  this 
grain  which  helps  the  bears.  Futures  are  somewhat 
unsettled,  owing  to  all  kinds  of  rumors  of  the 
northwestern  crop,  which  affect  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket and  find  sympathy  here.  Barley,  on  the 
c  er  hand,  is  still  active  and  confident  because 
supplies    are  small  and  sales  good.     Seed  oats 


are  still  high,  and  the  best  have  a  good  outlook. 
Corn  is  slack  in  both  supply  and  demand.  Rye  is 
promising,  because  of  small  receipts.  Beans  are 
dropping,  as  the  new  crop  is  appearing  in  increasing 
quantities.  Millstuffs  are  in  request,  with  a  light 
supply.  Hay  is  rather  dull  locally,  but  an  export 
demand  is  arising  and  supplies  of  fine  grain  bay  out 
of  storage  is  thought  to  be  rather  small.  Alfalfa  hay 
is  coming  in  very  freely.  Beef  and  hogs  are  un- 
changed— mutton  is  firmer  and  veal  weaker.  Butter 
is  advancing,  and  cheese  is  firmer.  Eggs  are  in 
active  demand  all  around.  Poultry  is  still  doing 
well,  although  much  more  Eastern  has  come 
in.  Potatoes  are  steady,  and  shipping  is  going 
on.  Oranges  and  pomelos  are  improving,  but 
lemons  have  weakened.  Deciduous  fruits  are  selling 
well  and  apples  have  a  good  outlook,  while  grapes 
are  in  less  request  at  present.  Dried  fruits  are 
quieter  this  week,  but  prunes  are  still  strong. 
Raisins  are  late,  but  prices  for  bleached  goods  are 
given  in  our  Market  Review  this  week.  New  almonds 
are  arriving  freely.  Comb  honey  is  firm  and  ex- 
tracted is  well  held  and  should  improve.  Hops  are 
still  being  strongly  supported  against  an  active  bear 
pressure,  and  the  future  is  still  to  be  seen.  Wool  is 
very  quiet,  as  growers  are  resolute  and  buyers  in- 
active. 

It  looks  as  though  this  would  be  a  great  apple  year 
for  California.  The  product  is  large  in  the  places 
where  they  know  best  how  to  grow  and  handle  ap- 
ples, and  the  Eastern  crop  is  short,  at  least  in  spots. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Rodgers,  president  of  the  Pajaro  Valley 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  told  us  the  other  day 
that  he  expects  to  see  over  1800  carloads  of  apples 
go  out  of  the  State  from  this  year's  crop. 

We  were  in  San  Luis  Obispo  on  Monday  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  California  Polytechnic 
School,  which  our  readers  will  remember  is  a  rather 
new  State  institution  established  for  industrial  edu- 
cation, taking  pupils  at  their  completion  of  the  gram- 
mar grades.  Though  it  teaches  various  arts 
for  both  men  and  women,  it  is  largely  on 
an  agricultural  basis,  and  is  situated  on  a 
fine  farm  overlooking  the  town  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 
We  were  glad  to  see  that  the  attendance  at  the  term 
which  has  just  opened  is  largely  increased  from  last 
year,  and  enrollment  will  pass  100  before  the  term 
progresses  far.  The  young  men  and  women  are  from 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  school  will  soon 
be  one  of  our  best-known  institutions — and  upon  the 
testimony  of  its  success  we  expect  that  many  similar 
schools  will  be  undertaken  in  the  several  valleys  of 
the  State.  The  director,  Leroy  Anderson,  expresses 
himself  greatly  pleased  at  the  provision  for  an 
enlarged  corps  of  instructors  made  by  the  trustees, 
and  he  feels  that  his  pupils  are  being  well  handled  in 
all  lines,  from  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  elec- 
tricity to  the  feminine  lines  of  domestic  science  and 
practical  home  making.  The  school  is  a  splendid 
place  for  young  people  who  want  to  take  up  practical 
arts  in  the  most  direct  way.  New  buildings  and 
equipment,  provided  by  the  last  Legislature,  are 
now  being  proceeded  with,  and  the  year  promises  to 
be  notable  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

Californians  will  take  courage  at  the  declarations 
of  President  Roosevelt  to  those  who  are  to  push  the 
Panama  canal.  California  has  been  waiting  for  it 
for  a  generation  and  is  getting  into  somewhat  of  a 
hurry  for  it  now.  He  tells  the  engineers  that  he  also 
wants  the  canal  without  undue  refinements.  He  says: 

There  may  be  good  reason  why  the  delay  incident 
to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  an  ideal  canal  should  be 
incurred;  but  if  there  is  not,  then  I  hope  to  see  the 
canal  constructed  on  a  system  which  will  bring  to 
the  nearest  possible  date  in  the  future  the  time  when 
it  is  practicable  to  take  the  first  ship  across  the 
isthmus;  that  is,  which  will  in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible secure  a  Panama  waterway  between  the  oceans 
of  such  a  character  as  to  guarantee  permanent  and 
ample  communication  for  the  greatest  ships  of  our 
navy,  and  for  the  largest  steamers  on  either  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific.  The  delay  in  transit  of  the 
vessels,  owing  to  additional  locks,  would  be  of  small 
consequence  when  compared  with  shortening  the 
time  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  or  diminishing 
the  risks  in  its  construction. 

In  short,  he  wants  the  canal  over  a  hill,  if  that  is 
the  quickest  and  safest  way,  or  down  to  sea  level,  if 
it  must  be  that  way,  but  he  wants  the  canal  first, 
last  and  all  the  time.  That  is  about  the  way  Cali- 
fornia feels  about  it  also. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Nematodes  Found. 

To  the  Editor: — I  hasten  to  send  specimen  of  dis- 
eased root,  in  reply  to  your  suggestion  in  last  week's 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  The  trouble  is  spreading 
rapidly.  No  one  in  this  vicinity  seems  to  have  exper- 
ienced or  heard  of  a  like  scourge.  I  find  upon  exam- 
ination that  the  roots  are  filled  with  minute  white 
eggs.  No  insect  life  has  been  found  in  the  soil  as  yet 
or  none  such  as  would  infest  the  roots.  I  have  taken 
pains  that  the  plants  should  not  be  scattered  and 
shall  destroy  all  by  fire.  I  shall  await  with  interest 
and  impatience  the  result  of  your  investigation,  for 
my  garden  represents  much  expenditure  of  time  and 
strength,  and  has  been  my  pride. — Amateur,  San 
Diego. 

Examination  of  the  roots  shows  that  the  injury  is 
being  accomplished  by  nematodes.  These  are  exceed- 
ingly minute,  thread-like  worms  which  are  difficult 
to  see  without  a  magnifying  glass  and  the  swellings 
in  the  roots  are  due  to  their  attacking  the  tissues 
for  the  purposes  of  feeding  and  to  secure  a  hiding 
place  for  reproduction.  The  roundish,  egg-like  bod- 
ies which  you  mention  are  the  worms  themselves  in  a 
certain  stage  of  development.  These  worms  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  reach  by  any  killing  treat- 
ment. They  are  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
application  of  soot  from  the  stovepipe  or  chimney  or 
by  the  use  of  a  soluble  nitrate,  like  the  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  it  is  an  old  garden  practice  to  use  these 
materials  carefully  around  plants  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  them  against  the  nematodes.  These 
materials,  however,  have  to  be  applied  with  caution, 
because  in  excess  they  are  themselves  destructive  to 
plant  life.  On  the  whole,  probably,  the  best  treat- 
ment for  nematodes  in  California  is  to  put  the  land 
through  a  summer  fallowing,  ploughing  or  digging  it 
up  as  loosely  as  possible  and  allowing  it  to  be  thor- 
oughly heated  and  dried  out  during  the  summer  and 
then  restored  to  garden  uses  the  following  year. 
Meantime  garden  vegetables  should  be  planted  on 
another  piece  of  land.  In  this  system  of  rotation, 
either  resorting  to  this  summer  fallowing  or  to  the 
growth  of  a  crop  of  hay  and  turning  up  the  soil  to 
the  sun  when  the  hay  is  gathered,  it  is  possible  to 
plant  the  vegetables  each  year  on  ground  not  occu- 
pied by  them  the  year  before,  and  in  this  way  to  clear 
out  these  destructive  pests.  It  is  practically  hope- 
less to  undertake  the  growth  of  garden  vegetables 
on  soil  in  which  these  nematodes  are  abundant. 

Small  Fruit  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  about  to  embark  in  the 
business  of  raising  berries  for  the  market.  I  am  a 
city  man  but  want  to  go  farming;  almost  all  my  ex- 
perience has  been  gained  by  tilling  the  soil  of  a  town 
lot.  I  wish  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture of  loganberries  and  blackberries.  Can  you  sug- 
gest any  books  to  read  on  this  subject  or  give  any  in- 
formation in  regard  to  soil  and  climate  suitable  to 
berry  culture  ?  I  have  been  looking  at  some  land  in 
Contra  Costa  county,  situated  in  a  small  valley  which 
is  deep  sediment  soil;  this  strikes  me  as  being  ideal 
land  for  berries,  but  prefer,  for  the  sake  of  good 
health,  to  live  on  hill  land  on  account  of  better  drain- 
age, etc. — Beginner,  Oakland. 

The  methods  of  growing  these  plants  are  continu- 
ally discussed  in  our  columns,  and  our  book  "Califor- 
nia Fruits  "  discusses  them  in  detail.  You  are  right 
that  good  bottom  land  is  generally  best  for  small 
fruits  because  it  is  rich  and  moist  and  easily  worked, 
but  of  course  you  can  grow  berries  on  uplands  if  they 
are  not  too  heavy  clay  to  make  it  difficult  to  work 
them  well,  providing  you  can  supply  the  plants  with 
irrigation  water  as  they  need  it.  One  cannot  do 
very  much  in  California  in  growing  small  fruits  either 
on  uplands  or  bottom  lands  without  a  certain  amount 
of  irrigation  water  available.  There  are  many 
places  in  the  State  well  adapted  to  this  industry.  It 
is  usually  better,  however,  to  locate  near  places 
where  this  product  has  already  reached  considerable 
extent  because  the  marketing  of  this  product  is  bet- 
ter provided  for.   

Anti-Squirrel  Virus. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  I  get  virus  from  the  Univer- 
sity to  kill  squirrels  and  gophers  ?  I  am  told  that 
they  have  such  a  thing  which  distributes  disease 
among  them. — Reader,  Contra  Costa. 

The  University  has  no  virus  for  killing  squirrels 
and  gophers,  nor  have  they  ever  distributed  any, 
although  they  have  the  credit  for  doing  so.  No  virus 
has  yet  been  demonstrated  to  be  satisfactory,  al- 
though experiments  have  been  made,  and  the  Pasteur 
Vaccine  Company  of  San  Francisco  had  such  a  prepa- 
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ration  which  they  called  "  Squirrelin."  They  might 
still  be  able  to  supply  you  some  of  this  for  experi- 
ment. 

Scars  From  Pear  Scab. 

To  the  Editor  : — 1  am  sending  you  by  mail  three 
Bartlett  pears,  which  are  covered  with  a  kind  of 
scab.  If  possible  I  would  like  to  have  you  inform  me 
what  the  trouble  is  and  the  remedy.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  my  pears  were  affected  this  way  this  year, 
and  as  they  are  unmarketable  the  waste  is  consider- 
able. This  occurred  on  two  different  orchards,  one 
of  which  has  been  more  or  less  neglected  in  the  past, 
but  which  had  good  care  and  an  abundance  of  water 
this  year;  the  other  orchard  has  had  the  best  of  care 
and  plenty  of  water  during  recent  years — while  a  few 
other  trees  in  an  isolated  orchard  that  was  not  cared 
for  at  all  had  very  smooth  fruit,  so  I  cannot  attribute 
the  trouble  to  lack  of  care  or  water. — Grower,  Lit- 
tle Rock. 

The  pears  were  affected  early  in  their  development 
by  the  pear  scab.  In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
February  11,  last,  you  will  see  this  condition  de- 
scribed and  accounted  for,  and  you  will  also  find 
descriptions  of  remedies,  which,  if  applied  very  early 
in  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  will  prevent  its  injury  in 
this  way.  Culture  is  not  involved  in  the  matter. 
The  scab  is  a  parasite  which  will  attack  pears  under 
all  treatments,  providing  atmospheric  conditions  are 
favorable  to  it.  In  some  places  the  conditions  early 
in  the  season  are  right  and  the  scab  starts;  subse- 
quently it  becomes  too  dry  and  hot  and  the  scab  gives 
it  up,  but  its  wounds  remain  and  distort  the  fruit, 
with  the  result  which  you  well  describe.  The  lesson 
is  to  get  your  preventive  work  in  ahead  of  the  scab. 

Sheep  for  Fern  Clearings. 

To  the  Editor: — I  note  what  you  say  in  last  week's 
Pacific  Rural  Press  about  goats  for  fern  clearing, 
and  will  state  further  that  there  is  a  ranch  about 
midway  between  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol,  on  the 
new  electric  system,  near  the  station  of  Mecham, 
owned  by  Mr.  Mecham.  This  ranch  contains  about 
5000  acres.  They  are  in  the  stock  business,  and  keep 
mostly  high-bred  sheep.  They  have  followed  this 
business  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Frank  Mecham 
tells  me  that  sheep  will  eat  these  ferns,  provided 
they  are  burned  off  and  the  sheep  allowed  to  eat 
them  just  as  they  are  springing  up  and  while  they 
are  green  and  young.  He  says  pasturing  sheep  con- 
stantly on  the  land  in  this  way,  first  in  one  inclosure 
and  then  in  another  inclosure,  as  the  ferns  spring  up, 
will  kill  out  the  ferns.  Would  you  not,  therefore, 
believe  that  pasturing  sheep  upon  them  would  answer 
every  purpose  that  pasturing  goats  would  accom- 
plish, and  would  it  not  be  far  more  practicable?  Mr. 
Meacham  also  suggests  the  idea  of  planting  in  among 
the  ferns  either  black  Texas  mesquite  grass  or  Aus- 
tralian rye  grass.  He  thinks  either  of  these  grasses 
would  grow  if  scattered  among  the  ferns  as  they  now 
exist,  and  that  if  allowed  to  develop  fully  would 
choke  the  ferns  out — what  do  you  think  of  this  idea? — 
Owner,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Mecham  is  a  good  agricultural  authority  and 
is  perfectly  right  about  the  successful  subjugation  of 
ferns  with  sheep.  We  mentioned  goats  because  we 
thought  it  might  suit  you  to  put  goats  upon  the 
land  without  the  clearing  process,  for  they  will  make 
away  with  rough  vegetation  which  sheep  will  not 
attack.  If  you  will  clear  up  the  land  in  the  manner 
which  you  state,  the  sheep  will  do;  and  the  idea  of 
sowing  mesquite  or  Australian  rye  grass  is  a  good 
one.  Sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season, 
these  grasses  will  make  a  very  good  growth  and  will 
result  in  permanent  pasturage,  providing  you  can 
use  water  enough  to  save  them  from  dying  out  in  the 
dry  season. 

Suckers  and  Grafts. 

To  the  Editor: — Two  years  ago  I  wrote  you  for  in- 
formation concerning  grafting  trees,  etc.,  and  re- 
ceived such  valuable  information  that  I  again  come 
to  you  concerning  those  same  grafted  trees.  Those 
that  were  grafted  a  year  ago  last  March  have  a 
great  many  shoots  or  suckers  growing  from  the 
ground  up,  all  along  the  trunks  and  limbs.  They 
were  Centennial  cherries  and  were  grafted  to  Royal 
Anns.  The  man  who  has  the  care  of  the  place  has 
not  cut  off  any  of  these  suckers  and  feels  uncertain 
when  it  ought  to  be  done.  Will  you  kindly  instruct 
me  as  to  when  and  how  it  ought  to  be  done  to  get  the 
best  results  ? — Oavner,  Alameda  county. 

All  shoots  and  suckers  from  below  the  graft  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear,  providing  the 
graft  is  growing  rapidly  and  seems  able  to  receive 
the  full  sap  pressure.  When  grafts  in  old  trees  are 
just  starting  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  allow  some 
suckers  to  grow  for  fear  the  grafts  may  be  drowned 
out  by  the  excessive  sap  flow,  but  whenever  this 
early  danger  has  passed  by  all  growth  below  the 
graft  should  be  removed.    If  your  grafts  have  made 


satisfactory  growth  with  all  this  lower  growth  draw- 
ing upon  the  strength  of  the  tree  you  are  very  fortu- 
nate. The  whole  thing  should  certainly  be  cleaned 
up  this  winter  and  the  stems  whitewashed  if  there  is 
any  danger  of  sunburn  by  removing  the  shade  sup- 
plied by  the  sucker  growth. 

Barnyard  Manure  for  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  walnut  orchard  planted 
in  rather  light,  sandy  loam.  I  wish  to  ask  your 
advice  in  regard  to  fertilizing  the  trees  with  barn- 
yard manure.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  sample 
of  the  soil  examined? — Grower,  Compton. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  application  of 
barnyard  manure  to  the  land  which  you  describe 
would  be  useful.  It  is  not  necessary  to  undertake 
analysis  of  the  soil  to  determine  this  fact.  Stable 
manure  would  not  only  convey  to  your  walnut  trees 
plant  food  which  will  help  them  in  their  growth,  but 
if  wisely  applied  will  tend  toward  the  general  enrich- 
ment of  the  soil  in  humus,  and  in  that  way  increase 
its  moisture  retention,  etc.  Application  can  best  be 
made  upon  the  surface  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season,  the  material  to  be  covered  in  during  the  win- 
ter plowing.  The  application  of  barnyard  manure 
to  a  light,  sandy  soil  for  the  growth  of  shallow 
rooting  plants  like  grain  is  sometimes  at  first  rather 
a  disadvantage,  because  the  coarse  material  makes 
the  soil  more  loose  and  liable  to  dry  out  near  the  sur- 
face, but  for  deep- rooting  plants  like  walnut  trees  this 
feature  does  not  enter.  You  can  apply  barnyard 
manure  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twenty  tons  to  the 
acre,  or  even  more  if  available,  but  you  must  be  care- 
ful about  buying  barnyard  manure  for  this  purpose, 
because  it  is  exceedingly  variable  in  composition  and 
very  easy  to  pay  more  than  the  material  is  worth. 

Hops  on  High. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  hops  do  we'l  at  an  altitude  of 
6000  feet  above  sea  level  ?  I  have  a  ranch  at  that 
height,  nice  sandy  loam,  and  water  12  feet  from  sur- 
face. I  can  irrigate.  The  last  frost  is  about  the 
last  of  April  and  first  frost  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember to  first  of  October.  There  is  no  rain  during 
hop-picking  season.  Alfalfa  does  well.  Also,  would 
hops  do  well  if  the  roots  are  set  out  in  the  fall  ?  — 
Farmeb,  Ukiah. 

The  soil  which  you  have  described  would  be  fine  for 
hops  and  other  conditions  presumably  favorable. 
The  hop  is  a  slow  plant  to  start  in  the  spring  time 
and  would  probably  remain  dormant  until  safe.  Hops 
are,  in  fact,  grown  in  many  places  which  are  rather 
frosty  for  other  tender  plants,  because  they  are  so 
deliberate  in  starting  into  growth.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  not  know  of  any  plantations  at  such  an 
altitude  as  you  speak  of,  and  would  consider  it  safe 
to  make  a  small  experimental  plantation  before  un- 
dertaking much  investment  in  that  line.  Planting 
toward  spring  after  the  ground  gets  into  good  condi- 
tion after  the  heavy  winter  rains  is  generally  best. 

Bermuda  Onions. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  tell  me  where  I 
can  gain  a  little  information  about  the  Bermuda 
onion — i.  e.,  the  soil  best  adapted  to  success,  when  to 
Dlant,  length  of  time  it  takes  to  mature  and  where  to 
get  the  best  seed  ?  Also,  if  they  are  subject  to  frost 
and  rains. — Enquirer,  Morgan  Hill. 

The  Bermuda  onion  has  never  made  an  impression 
in  California,  as  our  large  commercial  crop  consists 
entirely  of  other  varieties,  and  there  is  presumably 
some  superiority  in  these  other  varieties  for  our  con- 
ditions. The  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  College  Station,  Tex.,  has  done  something 
with  Bermuda  varieties,  and  possibly  you  could  get 
interesting  reports  by  addressing  that  station.  Cali- 
fornia methods  with  onions  and  the  varieties  com- 
mercially grown  are  given  in  our  book  on  "California 

Vegetables."   

A  Troublesome  Sedge. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  sample  of  grass  which 
has  got  a  start  here,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  something 
I  do  not  want.  It  seems  to  come  from  a  little  bulb, 
and  then  the  roots  spread  out  and  each  one  makes  a 
plant.  It  grows  very  rapidly  and  is  hard  to  kill  out. 
— Subscriber,  Diamond  Springs. 

It  is  a  sedge  or  carex.  Sedges  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated by  mere  hoeing  or  pulling,  since  the  stems 
grow  from  perennial  underground  root  stalks,  which 
readily  send  up  new  shoots  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old.  They  grow  only  in  moist  soil  and  it  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  possible  to  kill  them  by  thorough  drain- 
ing. Its  growth  in  fields  may  be  checked  by  plowing 
and  the  cultivation  of  hoed  crops,  but  unless  this  is 


persistently  followed  up  the  sedge  will  again  gain 
control.  It  forms  a  good  sod  and  makes  an  excellent 
forage  plant  for  moist  places. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  September  18,  1905. 

Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Offlical  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with  warm 
days  and  cool  nights.  Grape  picking  is  progressing 
rapidly  and  heavy  shipments  are  being  made.  Tokays 
are  coloring  rather  slowly.  The  yield  of  wine  grapes 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  season.  Wine  making 
has  commenced.  Deciduous  fruits  are  nearly  all  gathered 
and  drying  is  still  progressing;  there  is  almost  an  aver- 
age yield  in  some  sections  and  the  fruit  is  of  good  quality. 
Oranges  are  in  first-class  condition  and  a  large  crop  is 
expected.  The  almond  crop  is  very  heavy  in  some  sec- 
tions. Hop  picking  is  nearly  completed  and  baling  is  in 
progress;  there  is  an  average  crop  in  most  places  and 
the  quality  is  good.  Dry  seeding  has  commenced. 
Beans  and  corn  are  in  good  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week 
in  all  sections.  Light  rain  fell  in  Mendocino  county 
Tuesday  morning.  Conditions  were  very  favorable  for 
late  fruits,  grapes  and  fruit  drying.  The  prune  crop  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  lighter  than  last  season's,  but 
of  good  size  and  quality.  Apples  are  reported  the  best 
ever  known  in  the  Watsonville  district,  being  free  from 
worms  and  an  unusually  heavy  crop;  they  are  also  ex- 
cellent in  Santa  Clara  and  Humboldt  counties.  Large 
shipments  of  apples,  grapes  and  dried  fruits  are  being 
made.  Grape  harvest  continues  and  the  yield  is  good  in 
most  places.  The  melon  crop  in  Sonoma  county  is  very 
heavy  and  of  good  quality.  Cloverdale  oranges  are  in 
excellent  condition.  Hop  picking  and  baling  are  in  pro- 
gress; the  yield  is  about  average,  though  lighter  than 
expected  in  some  places.  Bean  harvest  has  commenced 
in  the  south,  where  a  heavy  crop  is  probable. 

San   Joaqnln  Valley. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week  and  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  raisin  making  and  fruit  drying, 
although  the  temperature  was  somewhat  below  normal. 
Most  of  the  first  crop  of  raisins  is  on  the  trays  and  will 
soon  be  ready  for  the  packing  houses  if  warm  and  clear 
weather  continues.  Wine  grapes  are  being  gathered 
and  sent  to  the  wineries,  which  are  now  running  to  their 
full  capacity.  Raisin,  wine  and  table  grapes  are  excel- 
lent in  quality  and  the  yield  is  nearly  average  in  some 
places.  Prune  picking  is  almost  completed  and  drying 
is  progressing  favorably.  Oranges  continue  in  first-class 
condition  and  a  heavy  crop  is  expected.  Melons  are 
abundant  and  of  good  quality.  The  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa 
is  being  harvested.  The  grain  in  warehouses  is  said  to 
be  very  light  as  compared  with  last  year.  Hay  is 
abundant,  but  shipments  at  present  are  rather  light. 
Large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  being  shipped  from 
Stockton. 

Southern  California. 

Warm  and  clear  weather  continued  during  the  week, 
with  cloudy  or  foggy  nights  in  the  coast  districts. 
Grape  picking  is  progressing  rapidly  and  raisin  making 
has  commenced;  the  crop  is  not  unusually  heavy,  but 
the  grapes  are  of  excellent  quality.  Apples  and  late 
peaches  are  being  harvested  in  the  foothill  districts  and 
they  are  reported  an  excellent  crop.  The  weather  was 
favorable  for  oranges,  which  are  making  satisfactory 
progress  and  give  promise  of  an  unusually  heavy  yield. 
Walnuts  are  beginning  to  open  and  picking  will  com- 
mence soon.  Early  dates  at  Mecca  are  ripening.  Bean 
harvest  has  commenced  in  Ventura  county,  where  the 
crop  is  reported  good.  Sugar  beet  harvest  continues. 
Irrigation  water  is  plentiful.  Quail  are  keeping  or- 
chards and  vineyards  comparatively  free  from  insect 
pests. 

Eureka  Summary.— The  weather  along  the  coast 
was  generally  favorable  during  the  week.  Continued 
warm  and  dry  weather  in  the  interior,  where  feed  is 
short.  Late  varieties  of  apples  are  good  and  shipments 
are  large. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  mountain  apple  crop 
is  being  harvested  under  favorable  conditions;  the  crop 
is  large  and  of  good  quality.  Grapes  are  plentiful;  size 
and  quality  good.  Oranges  are  not  maturing  as  rapidly 
as  last  season  and  Thanksgiving  shipments  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  as  heavy.  , 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  20,  1905,  are  from  offloial  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

02 

.75 

1  04 

62 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.00 

.11 

.61 

94 

58 

Sacramento  

.00 

T 

.07 

.81 

94 

52 

.00 

T 

.08 

.88 

84 

52 

.00 

.00 

.00 

98 

56 

.00 

T 

.14 

.26 

84 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.00 
.00 

.03 
.00 

.06 
17 

41 

.15 

86 
78 

50 
54 

San  Diego  

.00 

.16 

T 

.13 

78 

58 

00 

.02 

.81 

.62 

106 

62 

196 
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September  23,  1905. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Burbank's  Thoughts  on  Plants  and  Men. 

From  an  address  by  Mr.  Luther  Burhank  of  Santa  Rosa  at  a 
dinner  in  his  honor  tendered  by  the  California  State  Board  of 
Trade. 

I  was  brought  up  in  a  family  like  most  of  you  and 
my  eyes  have  always  been  wide  open  when  something 
appeared  which  promised  to  be  useful  to  myself  or 
others.  Among  other  things  flowers  and  children 
never  escape  my  notice,  but  children  respond  to 
10,000  subtle  influences  which  leave  no  more  impres- 
sion on  a  plant  than  they  would  on  a  sphinx.  You 
may  say,  "Well,  what  do  you  know  about  children  ?." 
Anything  we  love,  we  study,  and  I  have  observed 
that  in  searching  for  good  teachers  you  do  not  choose 
parents  of  large  families  on  account  of  their  superior 
knowledge  of  children.  You  generally  select  those 
who  have  no  families  of  their  own,  do  you  not  ? 
Therefore,  as  one  of  the  latter  class,  I  claim  the 
privilege  of  stating  a  word  for  the  helpless  little 
victims. 

Some  time  ago  I  accorded  a  St.  Louis  clergyman  a 
five-minute  interview,  the  result  of  which  is  that  I 
have  been  plunged  into  the  arena  of  child  culture, 
and  fantastic  words  have  been  put  into  my  mouth 
which  were  never  uttered,  especially  in  placing  en- 
vironment so  far  above  heredity.  They  are  on  the 
average  exactly  equal — in  fact,  life  is  a  fluctuating 
balance  between  these  two  lines  of  energy.  Some- 
times one  holds  the  reins,  sometimes  the  other,  but 
both  are  always  in  action  where  there  is  life. 

On  this  subject  even  many  alleged  scientists  seem 
very  much  muddled,  and  how  can  those  who  do  not 
make  it  a  special  study  be  expected  to  have  well- 
defined  ideas  on  it  ? 

Men  Part  of  Human  Tree.— Biologically  consid- 
ered, each  human  being  is  only  an  inside  expression 
of  the  great  tree  of  human  life,  and  what  I  shall  say 
to  you  this  evening  is  in  the  belief  that  any  subject  is 
better  understood  when  seen  from  several  slightly 
different  points  of  view. 

The  great  questions  at  stake  are:  Which  has  the 
more  influence  in  building  the  life  of  a  child,  heredity 
or  environment  ?  And,  Are  acquired  characters  in- 
herited ?  My  own  observations  prove  that  all  char- 
acters that  are  inherited  have  once  been  acquired, 
and  that  heredity  is  only  the  sum  of  all  these  past 
environments,  which  if  impressed  on  the  heredity 
long  and  strong  enough  in  any  specific  direction  will 
become  a  part  of  heredity  itself,  and  this  now  hered- 
ity, already  slightly  changed  by  these  late  environ- 
ments, will  have  to  meet  new  environments  as  before, 
which  will  by  repetition  become  fixed  in  the  ever  new 
and  constantly  fluctuating  heredity. 

Did  you  ever  think  what  is  the  most  pliable  and  the 
most  precious  product  of  all  the  ages  ?  It  is  not  pigs, 
mules,  books  or  locomotives,  cotton  or  corn  —  but 
children.  Children  cannot  all  be  treated  alike;  each 
has  his  or  her  special  individuality,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  endowments.  If  all  were  alike  no 
progress  could  be  made,  and  right  here  comes  the 
weakest  point  in  the  present  educational  systems. 

I  have  long  been  studying  on  the  intricate  com- 
plexity of  the  action  of  hereditary  and  environmental 
forces  on  life,  both  in  plants  and  in  man,  and  these 
comparisons  and  deductions  came  clearly,  sharply 
and  naturally. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  improve  a  child  we  should 
begin  with  the  grandparents.  This  is  only  a  half- 
truth,  which,  perhaps,  had  better  never  have  been  said. 
Do  not  waste  any  of  your  time  on  grandparents  un- 
less you  commence  on  them  in  earliest  pliable  child- 
hood. If  we  hope  for  any  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man race  we  must  begin  with  the  child,  as  the  child 
responds  more  readily  to  environment  than  any 
creature  in  existence.  The  change  may  come  in  the 
first  generation,  and  it  may  not.  It  may  not  show 
at  all  for  many  generations,  but  patience  and  con- 
stant attention  will  finally  be  rewarded  in  the  sur- 
vival of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  precious  or  the 
fittest,  whichever  you  may  wish  to  call  it. 

Man  Easily  Influenced. — You  all  know  that  some 
great  force  is  necessary  to  change  the  aspect  of  min- 
erals and  metals.  Powerful  acids,  great  heat,  elec- 
tricity, mechanical  force  or  some  such  influence  must 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Less  potent  in- 
fluences will  work  a  complete  change  in  plant  life. 
Mild  heat,  sunshine,  the  atmosphere  and  greatly 
diluted  chemicals  will  all  directly  affect  the  growth 
of  the  plant  and  the  production  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  when  we  come  to  animal  life,  especially  in  man, 
we  find  that  the  force  or  influence  necessary  to  affect 
a  transformation  is  extremely  slight.  This  is  why 
environment  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  man. 

In  child-rearing,  environment  is  equally  essential 
with  heredity.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  say  that  heredity 
is  of  no  consequence  !  It  is  the  great  factor,  and 
often  makes  environment  almost  powerless.  When 
certain  hereditary  tendencies  are  almost  indelibly 
ingrained,  environment  will  have  a  hard  battle  to 
effect  a  change  in  the  child,  but  that  a  change  can  be 
wrought  by  the  surroundings  we  all  know.  The  par- 
ticular object  may  at  first  be  stubborn  against  these 
influences,  but  repeated  application  to  the  same 


modifying  forces  in  succeeding  generations  will  at 
last  accomplish  the  desired  object. 

All  animal  life  is  sensitive  to  environment.  You 
can  change  the  oyster  by  gradually  changing  its  en- 
vironment, and  you  know  the  oyster  is  a  very  low 
type  of  life.  Take  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  cog,  a  man,  and 
that  which  often  counts  most  in  the  development  of 
each  is  environment;  but  of  all  living  things  the  child 
is  the  most  sensitive.  Surroundings  act  upon  it  as 
the  outside  world  acts  upon  the  plate  of  the  camera; 
every  possible  influence  acting  exteriorily  will  leave 
its  impress  upon  the  child,  and  the  traits  which  it  in- 
herited will  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent,  in  many 
cases  being  even  more  apparent  than  heredity.  The 
child  is  like  a  cut  diamond,  its  many  facets  receiving 
sharp,  clear  impressions  not  possible  to  a  pebble, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  change 
wrought  in  the  child  from  the  influences  without  be- 
comes constitutional  and  ingrained.  A  child  absorbs 
environment.  It  is  the  most  susceptible  thing  in  the 
world  to  influence,  and  if  that  force  be  applied  rightly 
and  constantly  when  the  child  is  in  its  greatest  re- 
ceptive condition  the  effect  will  be  pronounced,  imme- 
diate and  permanent. 

Environment  Strono. — There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a 
child  with  a  vicious  temper  be  placed  in  an  environ- 
ment of  peace  and  quiet  the  temper  will  change.  Put 
a  boy  born  of  gentle  white  parents  among  Indians 
and  he  will  grow  up  like  an  Indian.  Let  the  child 
born  of  criminal  parents  have  a  setting  of  morality 
and  decency,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not 
grow  into  a  criminal,  but  to  an  upright  man.  I  do 
not  say  that  heredity  will  not  sometimes  assert  itself, 
of  course.  When  the  criminal  instinct  crops  out  in 
an  individual  it  might  appear  as  if  environment  were 
leveled  to  the  ground,  but  in  succeeding  generations 
the  effect  of  constant  higher  environment  will  not 
fail  to  become  fixed. 

We  in  America  form  a  nation  with  the  bloods  of 
half  the  peoples  of  the  world  within  our  veins.  We 
are  more  crossed  than  any  other  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  here  we  meet  the  same  results  that 
are  always  seen  in  a  much  crossed  race  of  plants — 
all  the  worst  as  well  as  all  the  best  qualities  of  each 
are  brought  out  in  their  fullest  intensities,  and  right 
here  is  where  selective  environment  counts.  All  the 
necessary  crossing  has  been  done,  and  now  comes  the 
work  of  elimination,  the  work  of  refining,  until  we 
shall  get  an  ultimate  product  that  will  be  the  finest 
human  race  which  has  ever  been  known.  It  is,  per- 
haps, this  country  which  will  produce  such  a  race. 
Many  years  will  pass  before  the  finished  work  is 
attained,  but  it  is  sure  to  come.  The  characteristics 
of  the  many  peoples  that  make  up  this  nation  will 
show  in  the  composite  with  many  of  the  evil  charac- 
teristics removed,  and  the  finished  product  will  be 
the  race  of  the  future. 

In  my  work  with  plants  and  flowers  I  introduce 
color  here,  shape  there,  size  or  perfume,  according 
to  the  product  desired.  In  such  processes  the  teach- 
ings of  nature  are  followed.  Its  great  forces  only 
are  employed.  All  that  has  been  done  for  plants  and 
flowers  by  crossing,  nature  has  already  accom- 
plished for  the  American  people.  By  the  crossings 
of  bloods  strength  has  in  one  instance  been  secured, 
in  another  intellectuality,  in  still  another  moral  force. 
Nature  alone  could  do  this.  The  work  of  man's  head 
and  hand  could  not  be  summoned  to  prescribe  for  the 
development  of  a  race.  A  preconceived  and  mapped- 
out  crossing  of  bloods  finds  no  place  in  the  making  of 
peoples  and  nations.  But  when  nature  has  already 
done  its  duty,  and  the  crossing  leaves  a  product 
which  in  the  rough  displays  the  best  human  attri- 
butes, all  that  is  left  to  be  done  falls  to  selective 
environment. 

Fittest  Man  Not  Born.— Man  has  by  no  means 
reached  the  ultimate.  "  The  fittest  has  not  yet  sur- 
vived. In  the  process  of  elimination  the  weaker 
must  fail,  but  the  battle  has  changed  its  base  from 
brute  force  to  mental  integrity.  We  now  have  what 
are  popularly  known  as  five  senses,  but  there  are 
men  of  strong  minds  whose  reasoning  has  rarely  been 
at  fault,  and  who  are  coldly  scientific  in  their  meth- 
ods, who  attest  to  the  possibility  of  yet  developing  a 
sixth  sense.  Who  is  he  that  can  say  man  will  not 
develop  new  senses  as  evolution  advances?  Psychol- 
ogy is  now  studied  in  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  study  will  lead  to  a  greater 
knowledge  of  those  subjects.  The  man  of  the  future 
ages  will  prove  a  somewhat  different  order  of  being 
from  that  of  the  present.  He  may  look  upon  us  as 
we  to-day  look  upon  our  ancestors. 

Statistics  show  many  things  to  make  us  pause, 
but,  after  all,  the  proper  point  of  view  is  that  of  the 
optimist.  The  time  will  come  when  insanity  will  be 
reduced,  suicides  and  murders  will  be  fewer,  and  man 
will  become  a  being  of  fewer  mental  troubles  and 
bodily  ills.  Wherever  you  have  a  nation  in  which 
there  is  no  variation  there  is  comparatively  little 
insanity  or  crime,  or  exalted  morality  or  genius. 
Here  in  America,  where  the  variation  is  greatest, 
statistics  show  a  greater  percentage  of  all  these 
variations. 

As  time  goes  on  in  its  endless  and  ceaseless  course, 
environment  will  crystallize  the  American  nation. 
Its  varying  elements  will  become  unified  and  the 
weeding  out  process  will  probably  leave  the  finest 
human  product  ever  known.  The  color,  the  per- 
fume, the  size  and  form  that  are  placed  in  plants  will 


have  their  analogies  in  the  composite,  the  American 
of  the  future. 

And,  now,  what  will  hasten  this  development  most 
of  all?  The  proper  rearing  of  children.  Don't  feed 
children  on  maudlin  sentimentalism  or  dogmatic  relig- 
ion; give  them  nature.  Let  their  souls  drink  in  all 
that  is  pure  and  sweet.  Rear  them,  if  possible,  amid 
pleasant  surroundings.  If  they  come  into  the  world 
with  souls  groping  in  darkness,  let  them  see  and  feel 
the  light.  Don't  terrify  them  in  early  life  with  the 
fear  of  an  after  world.  There  never  was  a  child  that 
was  made  more  noble  and  good  by  the  fear  of  a  hell. 
Let  nature  teach  them  the  lessons  of  good  and 
proper  living,  combined  with  an  abundance  of  well- 
balanced  nourishment.  Those  children  will  grow  to 
be  the  best  men  and  women.  Put  the  best  in  them 
by  contact  with  the  best  outside.  They  will  absorb 
it  as  a  plant  does  the  sunshine  and  the  dew. 


Suggestions  on  Crops  for  Green  Manuring. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Koethen  of  Riverside,  who  has  given  par- 
ticular attention  to  growing  fall  and  winter  legumes 
to  plow  into  the  soil  for  its  improvement,  gives  the 
Fruit  World  a  group  of  suggestions  as  the  results  of 
his  experience  and  observation: 

Leguminous  crops  will  enrich  the  soil,  especially  if 
the  whole  crop  is  plowed  under. 

The  common  bur  clover  and  yellow  bitter  clover 
make  a  fair  amount  of  matter  to  be  plowed  under, 
and  both  furnish  nitrogen  nodules  in  abundance.  But 
these  crops  do  not  produce  as  much  green  matter  as 
the  Canada  field  pea,  or  the  hairy  vetch.  The  latter 
named  plants  are  the  best  tested  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose. There  will  probably  be  others  found  that  will 
supersede  them  in  time. 

The  best  time  to  plant  peas  and  vetches  is  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  prepared  after  the  first  irriga- 
tion, after  the  usual  warm  wave  in  September. 
Both  these  seeds  should  be  planted  deep — from  6  to  8 
inches. 

Do  not  confound  cow  peas  with  Canada  field  pea. 
The  cow  pea  is  a  hot  weather  plant,  and  will  not 
thrive  late  in  the  fall  or  winter. 

Cover  crops  should  be  planted  to  prevent  washing 
during  winter  rains.  After  sowing  the  seed  the  fur- 
rows should  be  made  at  once,  in  order  not  to  disturb 
the  plants  after  they  are  up.  Furrow  a  little  shal- 
lower than  you  have  drilled. 

Inoculated  seed  will  give  better  results  than  if  left 
uninoculated. 

If  the  ground  has  been  in  peas  or  vetch  before,  it 
will  not  be  as  necessary  to  inoculate,  as  if  it  was  the 
first  time.  Land  that  has  been  heavily  manured 
with  nitrogenous  manures  will  produce  a  heavy  crop 
of  vines,  but  there  will  not  be  as  much  atmospheric 
nitrogen  as  if  the  soil  is  poor  in  that  element.  The 
United  States  Agricultural  Department  germs  are 
of  higher  potency  than  those  naturally  produced  in 
the  soil  after  succeeding  crops. 

Sow  about  sixty  pounds  of  peas  and  forty  pounds 
of  vetch  seed  to  the  acre.  This  allows  two  widths  of 
the  Buckeye  drill  to  the  row.  Follow  with  an  irriga- 
tion soon  after  sowing  —  say  two  weeks.  Do  not 
allow  them  to  get  dry. 

To  sow  first  and  then  irrigate  will  invite  failure. 
The  seed  is  liable  to  rot  in  the  soil,  and  the  land  will 
cake  so  quickly  after  the  water  is  turned  off  that  you 
may  not  get  the  seed  above  the  ground  before  water 
will  be  needed  again. 

Sow  a  little  grain  seed  with  the  vetch,  especially  to 
give  the  vines  something  to  climb  on.  We  have  not 
seen  it  tried  with  the  pea,  but  should  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  there  too. 

The  cover  crop  furnishes  humus  and  nitrogen. 
This  will  need  supplementing  with  phosphoric  acid, 
and  probably  potash. 

Do  not  use  acidulated  fertilizers  at  the  same  time 
you  sow  the  seed.  It  may  prevent  the  nitrogerms 
from  acting. 

Steamed  bone  may  be  sown  with  the  seed,  and  is 
an  excellent  source  of  phosphoric  acid.  Guano  might 
be  good,  but  is  usually  too  rich  in  nitrogen  to  be  eco- 
nomical. 

Plenty  of  water  is  needed  to  force  a  cover  crop  on 
to  best  results. 


Peanut  Growing  With  Irrigation. 

A  local  grower  gives  the  Sanger  (Fresno  county) 
Herald  an  interesting  description  of  his  methods: 

I  find  that  the  best  time  to  plant  the  peanut  in  this 
country  is  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  May.  Pre- 
pare the  ground  well;  have  it  good  and  mellow,  then 
mark  out  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  unless  the  ground 
is  very  moist  run  a  little  water  along  the  row,  suf- 
ficient to  soak  it  up  nicely.  After  it  dries  a  little, 
drop  your  nuts,  one  kernel  in  a  place,  22  inches 
apart.  I  tried  placing  one,  two,  three  or  four  in  a 
place,  but  found  that  the  one  had  more  and  larger 
nuts  than  either  of  the  others.  After  having 
dropped  the  nuts  cover  with  cultivator.  Nothing 
more  needs  to  be  done  until  they  get  up  nicely. 

About  three  weeks  after  they  come  up,  mark  on 
both  sides  with  a  shallow  shovel  marker,  one  that 
throws  the  dirt  both  ways.  Mark  just  close  enough 
so  as  not  to  cover  up  the  young  vines.    Then  irrigate 
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until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  soaked.  After  it  is 
dry  enough  cultivate,  throwing  the  dirt  close  to  the 
vines.  Continue  this  every  three  weeks  during  the 
season;  each  time  mark  a  little  farther  from  the 
row,  and  always  when  cultivating  roll  the  dirt  close 
to  the  vines;  by  so  doing  you  will  keep  the  ground 
high  and  mellow,  so,  as  the  vine  spreads,  the  little 
tender  spurs  that  shoot  down  can  penetrate  it  and 
bear  fruit.  Do  not  allow  the  water  to  run  over  the 
row,  as  it  causes  the  ground  to  bake  and  the  nuts  to 
be  dark  color.  It  is  not  the  nuts  that  require  the 
moisture,  but  the  tap  root  of  the  vine  underneath 
the  nuts. 

Do  not  cover  up  the  blossoms,  as  some  people  ad- 
vocate. The  blossom  of  the  peanut  ought  not  to  be 
covered,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country.  I  in- 
vestigated the  matter  thoroughly  during  the  season 
that  has  just  closed.  I  selected  six  rows,  side  by 
side,  each  receiving  the  same  amount  of  water  and 
attention.  Three  of  these  rows  I  covered  up  the 
blossoms  as  they  made  their  appearance,  before  sun- 
rise in  the  morning,  with  a  little  moist  dirt.  When  I 
harvested  these  six  rows  I  found,  to  my  satisfaction, 
that  the  three  rows  not  covered  had  a  third  more 
nuts  and  considerably  larger  in  size.  The  idea  that 
the  peanut  ought  not  to  be  irrigated  in  this  country 
is  all  bosh. 


Alfalfa  as  an  Orchard  Cover. 

To  the  Editor: — With  reference  to  your  request 
for  points  upon  alfalfa  growing  in  orchards,  I  will 
give  you  my  experience  and  offer  a  few  suggestions. 
We  have  a  peach  orchard  about  twenty  years  old. 
The  trees  are  sunburned  and  full  of  borers — trunks 
and  main  limbs  partly  dead.  Previous  to  1903  these 
had  yellow  foliage  and-  poor  fruit,  caused,  I  conjec- 
ture, by  flooding  and  clean  cultivation,  depriving  the 
soil  of  humus  and  leaching  out  plant  food. 

The  land  is  leveled  in  half-acre  checks  and  is  close 
to  a  canal  with  plenty  of  water.  In  February,  1903, 
I  put  this  orchard  down  to  alfalfa.  There  was  a  very 
noticeable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  trees  that 
season.  The  foliage  was  a  healthy  green,  the  trees 
made  a  good  growth  and  the  fruit  was  firmer  and  of 
better  quality.  I  cut  the  alfalfa  twice,  but  did  not 
haul  it  off,  as  it  made  light  crops,  the  land  being 
very  sandy.  In  1904  I  cut  three  crops  of  about  one 
ton  of  hay  to  the  acre,  which  I  hauled  off.  The  trees 
grew  well  and  bore  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  This  year 
to  date  I  have  cut  three  crops  of  over  one  ton  of  hay 
to  the  acre,  hauled  off,  and  the  trees  still  grow  well 
and  bear  fair  crops. 

This  winter  I  intend  to  dig  out  the  trees,  as  I  have 
put  a  young  head  on  old  shoulders,  which  will  not 
carry  the  new  growth,  heavy  foliage  and  a  fair  crop 
of  fruit  without  breaking  down.  I  shall  leave  the 
alfalfa  for  a  year  or  two,  then  plow  up  and  replant 
to  orchard. 

On  land  which  produced  light  crops  of  alfalfa  it 
might  be  advisable  to  return  all  to  the  soil,  but  on 
heavier  land,  producing  good  crops  of  hay,  a  certain 
proportion — to  be  determined  by  the  appearance  of 
the  trees — could  be  hauled  off  without  any  apparent 
detriment  to  the  orchard. 

With  sufficient  moisture  present  to  sustain  both 
tree  and  alfalfa,  I  would  advise  sowing  alfalfa.  The 
gradual  death  and  decay  of  the  root  will  supply  the 
tree  with  nitrogen  and  the  soil  with  humus.  I  believe 
that  heavy  crops  of  alfalfa,  cut  and  returned  to  the 
soil,  would  supply  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  causing 
heavy  growth  of  wood  and  light  crops  of  fruit  of  poor 
quality. 

Orchards  should  be  put  to  alfalfa  as  soon  as  the 
tree  shows  by  its  growth,  foliage  and  fruit  that  it 
has  reached  its  prime.  Care  must  be  taken  to  fur- 
nish water  sufficient  for  both,  and  if  the  water  con- 
tains— as  with  us — a  small  per  cent  of  alkali,  it  will 
furnish  the  necessary  potash,  leaving  only  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  of  which  the  soil  would  be  deprived  under 
this  system.  This,  if  necessary,  could  be  supplied  by 
Thomas'  slag  or  bonemeal — the  latter  preferred,  as 
Thomas'  slag  is  too  caustic  for  our  soil. 

It  is  getting  to  be  common  practice  to  put  alfalfa 
in  orchards  around  Fresno,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not 
done  until  the  trees  are  nearly  dead,  the  object  being 
to  renew  the  land,  then  remove  the  trees  and  start 
new  orchard,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  alfalfa  could  be 
put  into  orchards  much  earlier,  with  great  benefit  to 
them. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  haslput  an  excessive  growth 
of  new  wood  on  his  twenty-year-old  apricot  orchard 
by  putting  down  to  alfalfa,  cutting  for  hay  three 
years,  and  then  plowing  it  up. 

I  consider  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
severely  disced  each  year,  killing  part  of  the  alfalfa 
each  time,  and  gradually  giving  up  to  the  tree  the 
humus  and  nitrogen  resulting. 

This  ranch  is  owned  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Nye.  I  have 
been  foreman  here  nine  years,  and  also  own  forty 
acres,  so  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  subject.  I 
hope  you  will  receive  the  experiences  of  others,  as 
there  are  many  who  could  give  information  on  this 
subject.  H.  W.  Wrihghtson. 

Oleander,  Fresno  county. 

This  is  very  good.  We  hope  the  discussion  will 
go  on. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Gluten  Wheat. 

We  alluded  briefly  last  week  to  the  excellent  ex- 
hibit of  wheats  shown  at  the  State  Fair  by  Mr.  F. 
McMillan  of  Fair  Oaks.  During  the  Fair  an  impromptu 
lecture  of  the  subject  was  given  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw 
of  the  University  Experiment  Station,  who  has 
charge  of  the  details  of  the  work  now  being  pursued 
co-operatively  between  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  of  California. 
This  work  was  provided  for  by  the  last  Legislature, 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  Governor  Pardee, 
and  the  director  of  the  Experiment  Station.  The' 
Governor  has  recently  appointed  Messrs.  Horace 
Davis,  Arthur  R.  Briggs  and  T.  Cary  Friedlander  of 
San  Francisco  to  act  as  a  committee  representing 
him.  Dr.  Shaw's  remarks  as  reported  by  the  Union 
allude  to  the  above  undertaking. 

Prof.  Shaw  was  surrounded  by  farmers  during  the 
delivery  of  his  address  on  "  Lessons  From  the  Wheat 
Condition  of  1905,"  and  made  direct  reference  to  the 
samples  of  grain  before  him  by  illustrating  the  result 
of  experiments  carried  on  at  the  State  University 
and  the  substations  connected  therewith.    He  said: 

While  farmers,  grain  dealers  and  especially  millers 
have  generally  lamented  the  occasion  of  such  unusual 
havoc  to  the  grain  crop  as  characterized  the  crop  of 
the  past  season,  yet  it  is  not  without  some  compen- 
satory advantages,  in  that  it  is  most  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  greater  attention  being  given  to  the  selec- 
tion and  adaptation  of  seed  by  the  grower  that  in 
time  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  actual  loss 
sustained  by  the  deficiency  in  production  the  past 
season.  The  failure  of  the  past  season  is  notable  in 
two  particular  ways,  namely,  that  it  is  serious  to  the 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  product. 

Seeking  Better  Seed. — Good  results  are  already 
noted  in  the  unusual  interest  being  given  to  the 
matter  of  securing  better  seed  for  the  coming  year, 
and  the  search  for  varieties  better  adapted  to  the 
milling  interests  of  the  State,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  considered  more  hopeful  for  better 
things  than  when  the  grower  comes  to  realize  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  improvement  of  seed. 

As  a  result  of  the  extreme  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed the  past  season,  farmers  have  a  most  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  ridding  themselves  of  much  of  the 
undesirable  seed  used  for  many  years,  which  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  falling  off  in  the  grain  crop. 

Question  of  Best  Wheat. — The  question  often 
arises,  Which  is  the  best  wheat  for  California?  But 
to  this  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
best  wheat  for  California,  and  never  can  be,  on 
account  of  the  vast  difference  of  conditions  which 
obtain  in  the  various  sections — even  in  the  wheat 
growing  area.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  find  or  develop  wheats  adapted  to  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  State  that  the  University  of  California  is 
conducting  investigations  at  several  points,  and 
toward  which  several  private  individuals  are  also 
bending  their  energies.  Prominently  in  this  work 
should  be  mentioned  Finlay  McMillan  of  Sacramento 
county,  whose  most  commendable  exhibit  attracts  so 
much  attention  in  this  pavilion. 

The  past  season  was  extremely  unfavorable  for  the 
prosecution  of  such  work,  except  so  far  as  it  gave 
important  evidence  of  the  rust  resistant  character  of 
numerous  varieties. 

Russian  Varieties. — It  is  noticeable  that  the 
hard-grained  Russian  wheats  have  proven  very  much 
more  rust  resistant  than  the  ordinary  varieties 
grown.  This  hard-grained  quality  is  also  probably 
the  reason  of  the  generally  good  results  obtained 
from  the  Turkey  red  variety  imported  from  Kansas 
for  seed  by  a  number  of  parties  last  year. 

A  fair  trial  of  this  very  valuable  milling  wheat  is 
highly  to  be  desired,  and  if  farmers  who  make  a  trial 
of  this  or  other  new  varieties  will  take  pains  to  com- 
municate their  results  to  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, where  a  careful  record  will  be  kept  of  numerous 
varieties,  they  will  materially  aid  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Starchy  Product  Easy. — There  is  no  difficulty  for 
us  to  grow  a  starchy  wheat  in  California,  and  with 
the  proper  attention  paid  to  seed  selection,  using 
only  large,  plump  and  clean  seed,  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  rational  handling  of  the  land,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  much  larger  returns  from  wheat  grow- 
ing. The  most  serious  trouble  is  in  securing  a  satis- 
factory gluten  wheat — one  which  under  California 
conditions  will  maintain  its  quantity  and  quality  of 
gluten. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  high  gluten  wheat  has  yet 
been  found  which  persistently  maintains  the  charac- 
terization under  one  condition. 

Error  Is  Made. — Right  here  is  where  we  find  that 
an  error  is  frequently  made  by  writers  in  speaking 
of  the  gluten  wheats.  These  wheats  are  invariably 
hard  and  dark  in  color,  the  durum  and  macaroni 
varieties  being  even  flinty  in  appearance.  Under 
our  conditions  the  universal  experience  has  been  that 
these  wheats  become  more  plump,  softer  and  more 
starchy. 

Those  familiar  with  our  present  types  of  wheat  are 


from  this  led  to  state  that  the  change  is  one  of  im- 
provement, while  it  is  really  one  of  deterioration 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  end  desired,  and  which 
we  must  attain  if  we  are  to  stop  the  importation  of 
over  70,000  tons  of  wheat  annually.  It  is  this  that  is 
sought  by  the  cereal  investigation  being  conducted 
by  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

A  Few  Give  Promise. — It  may  be  said  that  of  the 
varieties  so  far  tried  there  are  a  few  that  give  prom- 
ise, but  they  cannot  yet  be  recommended  for  general 
growth.  Among  these  may  be  prominently  men- 
tioned Arnantka  and  Kubanka  of  the  durum  types 
and  the  Fretas,  Turkey  Red  and  Crimean  of  the 
harder  bread  types.  The  Kubanka  has  some  exceed- 
ingly valuable  characteristics  for  many  sections  of 
the  State,  especially  the  fact  that  it  is  highly  non- 
shattering,  which,  taken  together  with  its  marked 
rust  resisting  qualities,  probably  largely  because  of 
its  early  maturing  as  compared  with  our  common 
wheat,  render  it  of  special  interest.  However,  I  do 
not  at  present  feel  like  advising  its  growth  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  because  of  the  regrettable  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  the  product. 

This  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  mills  are  not 
generally  equipped  for  conveniently  handling  so  hard 
a  wheat.  Yet  it  is  a  type  which  we  must  grow  and 
will  grow  in  increasing  amount. 

About  4,000,000  bushels  of  this  variety  were  sown 
in  the  dry  regions  of  western  Kansas  the  past  sea- 
son with  most  excellent  results,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  acreage  is  rapidly  increasing  every  year. 

The  millers  are  preparing  to  handle  the  wheat,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  when  our 
millers  here  in  California  will  feel  the  necessity  of 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Government  Flour  Orders. — It  is  a  very  notable 
thing  also  that  the  Government  is  even  now  looking 
toward  using  flour  from  this  type  of  wheats  for  the 
preparation  of  a  type  of  bread  for  army  use  to  take 
the  place  of  the  time-honored  hardtack.  It  appears 
to  be  remarkable  for  its  moisture  retaining  proper- 
ties. 

The  best  source  of  this  seed  now  is  either  South 
Dakota  or  western  Kansas. 

Another  very  promising  variety  of  the  same  type 
is  Arnantka.  But  of  the  more  common  varieties  the 
Turkey  Red  is  extremely  worthy  of  trial  on  a  consid- 
erable scale,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  product  to  our  milling  trade  at  a  premium. 


THE  FIELD. 


Alfalfa  in  Stanislaus. 

Five  crops  of  alfalfa  will  be  harvested  in  many 
places  in  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation  districts 
this  year,  says  the  Modesto  Herald,  and  the  majority 
of  those  cutting  the  five  crops  are  those  who  practiced 
winter  irrigation  last  season.  Recently  the  Herald 
writer  was  in  conversation  with  a  number  of  alfalfa 
growers,  and  found  that  some  phenomenal  crops  of 
the  succulent  forage  plant  have  been  grown  this  sea- 
son, despite  the  outlook  at  the  first  of  the  season  for 
poor  alfalfa.  At  that  time  the  blight  which  seemed 
to  take  native  grasses,  grain  and  beets  alike  seemed 
to  be  affecting  the  alfalfa.  Some  of  the  growers  were 
almost  in  despair,  but  they  kept  at  it,  cut  their  first 
crop  on  time,  and  afterward  the  crop  came  along  all 
right. 

A  Mr.  Elliott,  who  owns  a  part  of  the  old  Garner 
ranch,  has  cut  off  27  acres  of  alfalfa  this  year  which 
will  net  him,  figured  at  the  low  price  of  $5.00  per  ton 
in  the  field,  the  handsome  sum  of  $950  or  $975,  accord- 
ing to  how  the  next  cutting  turns  out.  At  present 
indications  are  that  the  higher  figure  will  be  reached. 

D.  B.  Thompson,  one  of  the  energetic  ranchers  of 
the  Salida  vicinity,  who  hails  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  tells  us  that  from  new  alfalfa — alfalfa 
planted  last  spring— he  made  off  of  the  first  cutting, 
one  ton  to  the  acre,  and  that  the  second  cutting,  now 
about  ready,  will  run  nearly  two  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  he  will  have  good  pasturage  in  the  fall  to  boot. 
At  prevailing  prices,  and  the  price  of  alfalfa  is  ex- 
pected to  take  a  material  rise  this  winter,  he  will 
make  $15  per  acre,  or  more,  from  his  alfalfa  the  first 
year. 

A  neighbor  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Mitten,  cut  15 
tons  of  alfalfa  from  10  acres  of  land  on  the  first  cut- 
ting— and  this  alfalfa,  also,  was  planted  in  the  spring 
of  1905. 

Thos.  Salyer,  another  rancher  near  Modesto,  was 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  thought,  early  in  the  sea- 
son, that  the  prevalent  blight  had  hurt  his  alfalfa 
badly.  He  cut  the  first  crop  early,  it  running  very 
light.  The  second  cutting  netted  him  61  tons  from 
the  20-acre  tract;  the  third  cutting  brought  in  30 
tons  of  first  class  hay,  and  the  fourth  cutting,  now 
ready,  is  running  two  tons  to  the  acre.  These  are 
figures  obtained  in  less  than  half  an  hour  on  Monday, 
and  there  are  others  who  can  tell  the  same  story. 
The  figures  were  obtained  from  gentlemen  of  un- 
doubted veracity. 

Another  interesting  feature  was  brought  out  in  the 
hunt  for  alfalfa  records:    Despite  the  seeming  aver- 
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sion  of  Californians  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  of  any  kind, 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in  this  district 
with  gypsum  have  proved  its  utility. 

Z.  E.  Drake,  of  this  city,  had  a  tract  of  land, 
planted  to  alfalfa,  which,  for  the  first  and  second  cut- 
tings, netted  him  but  small  returns.  After  the  sec- 
ond cutting  he  thought  he  would  try  gypsum  on  the 
land.  The  fertilizer  was  lightly  applied,  the  land 
irrigated,  and  on  the  third  cutting  one  ton  to  the 
acre  was  cut — double  the  return  from  the  second  cut- 
ting. The  fourth  cutting  is  now  about  ready,  and 
will  run  over  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  Mr.  Drake 
informs  us  that  the  looks  of  the  field  have  improved 
100%.  Where  before  the  plants  were  scraggly,  and 
leaved  only  at  the  tops,  the  plants  are  stocky,  and 
are  covered  with  leaves  clear  down  to  the  roots, 
doubling  the  weight  of  hay  and  more  than  doubling 
the  value  of  the  alfalfa  as  a  forage  plant.  W.  R.  High 
tried  gypsum  on  a  like  piece  of  ground  near  this  city, 
as  an  experiment,  and  will  cut  three  tons,  and  over, 
to  the  acre.  Mr.  High  is  also  an  enthusiast  on  fer- 
tilizers, since  the  experiment,  and  other  alfalfa  grow- 
ers are  sitting  up  and  taking  notice. 

Many  growers,  too,  are  now  coming  around  to 
winter  irrigation,  which  has  been  advocated  by  the 
Herald  for  the  past  two  years.  The  growers  are 
beginning  to  find  that  more  water  in  the  winter,  and, 
consequently,  more  water  underground  and  less  on 
the  surface  in  the  summer,  is  what  alfalfa  needs,  and 
have  found  that  their  past  partial  failures  in  alfalfa 
culture  have  been  due  to  not  understanding  this  point. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Plant  Introduction  Garden  at  Chico. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Development  Association 
has  prepared  an  interesting  statement  concerning  this 
enterprise,  which  is  conducted  in  co-operation  be- 
tween the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University 
of  California: 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
established  in  1904  at  Chico,  Cal.,  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  a  plant  introduction  and  testing  garden  where, 
under  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the 
work  of  testing  new  seeds  and  plants,  studying  plant 
diseases  and  developing  varieties  will  be  carried  on. 
The  site  was  selected  after  a  most  careful  inspection 
of  the  entire  State,  great  pains  being  taken  to  secure 
the  location  best  adapted  to  the  successful  growth 
of  a  wide  variety  of  plants.  The  purpose  of  this 
bulletin  is  to  tell  briefly  of  the  work  being  performed 
there. 

The  garden  is  rapidly  growing  in  value  and  impor- 
tance. It  is  now  only  seventeen  months  since  the 
Chico  site  was  definitely  selected,  only  thirteen  months 
since  its  final  acquisition  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Department,  but  this  brief  period  has  been  one  of 
activity  at  the  garden.  Buildings  have  been  erected, 
pumping  plants  installed,  ground  leveled  and  other 
improvements  made.  The  plants  now  growing  are 
numbered  by  thousands  and  include  several  hundred 
varieties  of  tree,  shrub  and  flower,  many  of  them 
from  remote  lands  and  practically  unknown  in  this 
country. 

To  increase  agricultural  and  horticultural  produc- 
tion is  the  principal  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Foreign  lands  are  searched  for  promising 
plants  not  now  grown  here,  and  for  varieties  of  famil- 
iar plants  which  will  yield  greater  returns,  or  which 
may  prove  more  suited  to  conditions  in  various  sec- 
tions of  this  country.  These  new  introductions  are 
being  tested  at  Chico,  also  many  varieties  of  home 
grown  and  homely  plants.  A  complete  description 
of  the  work  would  require  a  volume,  but  some  idea  of 
the  details  may  be  conveyed  by  a  brief  statement 
covering  some  of  the  principal  features  observed  by 
the  visitor. 

The  garden  consists  of  eighty  acres,  purchased  by 
citizens  of  Chico,  and  for  this  purpose  deeded  in  trust 
to  the  Director  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (University  of  California).  Mr.  P.  H. 
Dorsett,  in  charge,  has  built  on  this  tract  a  number 
of  lath  houses,  a  dwelling  house  and  a  .barn,  a  tank 
house  (also  used  temporarily  as  an  o'ffice)  and  has 
developed  two  small  irrigation  systems,  water  for 
both  being  pumped  by  gasoline  engines. 

The  tract  cost  the  people  of  Chico  approximately 
$8000.  Up  to  June  30,  1905,  the  expenditures  of  the 
Department,  exclusive  of  salaries,  amounted  to 
approximately  $12,000. 

At  present  there  is  need  of  more  and  larger  build- 
ings, offices  and  laboratories. 

Among  the  new  introductions  first  interest  attaches 
to  the  Yang  Taw,  a  curious  fruit  heretofore  unknown 
to  the  white  man,  brought  from  the  interior  of  China. 
It  is  said  to  possess  qualities  which  render  it  of  unus- 
ual value.  Four  vines  from  root  cuttings  sent  by 
Consul-General  Wilcox  of  Canton,  China,  set  out 
last  year,  have  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  lath  house 
in  which  they  were  planted,  and  are  now  growing 
heavenward  above  the  lattice.  Numerous  cuttings 
have  been  secured  from  these  and  next  year  the 
plant  will  be  tried  in  open  air. 

Another  very  interesting  introduction  is  the  Mit- 


sumata  or  Japanese  paper  plant,  a  shrub  grown 
extensively  in  Japan,  where  the  bark  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  of  unusual  excellence.  This 
paper  may  be  made  to  resemble  leather  and  is  very 
strong.  Thousands  of  these  plants  (seedlings)  are 
now  growing  at  Chico. 

The  Udo  or  Japanese  salad  plant  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  promis'ng  of  the  introductions.  This 
is  a  perennial  and  seems  to  thrive.  Ten  thousand 
plants  are  growing  and  will  be  distributed  this  fall,  in 
accordance  with  instructions  from  Washington,  to 
parties  known  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  careful 
commercial  tests  of  this  plant.  If  they  do  as  well  as 
is  hoped  for  them,  and  the  popular  taste  is  satisfied, 
this  may  become  a  good  string  to  the  market  garden- 
er's bow. 

Pistache  culture  is  to  have  a  thorough  test  here. 
This  valuable  nut  has  not  yet  been  commercially 
grown  in  California.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  grow 
it  here,  but  this  remains  to  be  proven  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  right  variety  on  the  right  stock  will 
prove  a  success.  Nearly  18.000  pistache  trees  are 
growing  in  nursery  rows  at  Chico  from  seed  of  four 
varieties.  Eight  grafted  plants,  three  varieties, 
have  just  been  received  from  Washington  and  have 
been  given  special  attention.  These  eight  plants 
were  budded  at  Washington  from  bud  wood  imported 
from  Sicily. 

Nineteen  varieties  of  Smyrna  figs  are  now  set  in 
permanent  orchard,  together  with  fifteen  varieties 
of  the  Capri  fig  which  harbors  the  blastophaga  wasp. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  climate  for  culture  of  delicate 
plants  is  afforded  by  a  group  of  Japanese  lotus 
planted  in  an  artificial  pond  near  the  nurseries.  Of 
20  varieties  imported,  19  are  growing,  5  have  been 
blossomed,  another  will  blossom  soon.  A  Depart- 
ment official  writes  that  they  have  not  blossomed 
elsewhere  in  this  country. 

Another  promising  plant  is  a  flowering  cane  im- 
ported from  the  gardens  at  Poona,  India,  which  has 
so  far  refused  to  grow  at  Washington  but  is  doing 
well  at  Chico. 

Miscellaneous  stocks  from  this  and  other  countries 
have  been  grown  this  year  for  breeding  and  grafting 
material. 

Fifty  varieties  of  cactus  have  lately  been  received, 
mostly  prickly  pear  varieties,  including  the  spineless 
cactus,  in  which  stockmen  of  the  arid  regions  are 
interested,  as  it  provides  perhaps  a  valuable  forage 
crop  for  lands  otherwise  useless. 

The  Department  is  making  a  specialty  of  matting 
grass  experiments,  and  sent  to  the  Goodall  Matting 
Co.  of  Maine  some  grass  which  they  pronounced  the 
very  best  for  matting  purposes.  This  grass  was 
found  by  Mr.  Dorsett  near  Antioch  and  transplanted 
to  Chico.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  is  of  even 
size  and  very  strong.  The  Juncus  effusus  from  Lake 
Merced  is  also  grown  and  9000  plants  were  sent  this 
year  to  South  Carolina. 

Forage  plant  tests  have  been  carried  on  under 
instructions  from  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  in  charge  of  for- 
age crop  investigations.  These  tests  embrace  189 
varieties. 

The  vegetable  tests  have  been  made  under  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Will.  W.  TracySr.,  superintendent  of  trial 
gardens,  and  embraces  255  varieties,  including  the 
following:  Beans  64  varieties,  peas  27,  cabbage  21, 
celery  7,  egg  plant  7,  tomatoes  17,  cauliflower  5, 
kohl  rabi  4,  leek  2,  sweet  corn  11,  squash  9,  water- 
melon 17,  cucumber  14,  muskmelon  16,  radish  13, 
beet  7,  lettuce  17,  onion  9  and  peanuts  5. 

Several  acres  were  planted  to  Indian  corn,  with 
excellent  results.  This  was  irrigated,  and  the  result 
indicates  great  possibilities.  The  crop  of  corn  would 
do  credit  to  the  corn  belt  of  the  Middle  West.  More 
varieties  will  be  tested  next  year. 

All  work  with  corn,  vegetables  and  forage  crops 
has  been  of  a  preliminary  nature.  Most  extensive 
tests  will  be  made  next  year  with  varieties  which 
this  year's  tests  showed  to  be  best  adapted,  also 
with  other  varieties.  The  vegetable  growers  of  the 
State  will  do  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  work. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  office  of 
Pomology,  by  which  twelve  acres  of  land  at  the  gar- 
den is  to  be  set  aside  for  experiments  in  viticultural 
investigations.  Seven  thousand  cuttings,  embracing 
150  varieties  of  grapes,  are  already  here  and  will  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Husmann, 
United  States  Viticulturist. 

Irrigation  investigations  are  carried  on  at  the 
garden  by  Prof.  S.  Fortier  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  is  also  associated  with  the  irrigation 
service  of  which  Prof.  Elwood  Meade  is  the  head. 
Evaporation  tests  were  made  recently  by  Herbert 
T.  Newell,  irrigation  engineer. 

A  feature  of  the  plant  introduction  garden  which 
impresses  the  visitor  is  the  system.  Every  plant 
has  a  number  and  a  record.  A  card  index  system  is 
used  which  places  the  details  of  the  entire  garden  at 
easy  command. 

The  bureau  of  entomology  has  lately  established  in 
connection  with  the  plant  introduction  garden  at 
Chico  an  apiculture  station  in  charge  of  John  M. 
Rankin,  who  will  conduct  a  series  of  investigations 
calculated  to  benefit  the  honey  producers  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Rankin  was  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries 
in  Michigan  before  his  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


A  State  Poultry  Show  Proposed. 


That  California  is  a  State  which  presents  great 
possibilities  for  intelligent  poultry  raising  will  be 
demonstrated  by  a  great  poultry  show  to  be  held  in 
this  city  next  December.  It  is  expected  that  every 
poultry  association  in  California,  and  everyone  inter- 
ested in  poultry  raising,  will  lend  their  co-operation 
to  the  movement,  and  that  the  poultry  exhibition  will 
be  the  most  representative  poultry  show  ever  given 
in  the  history  of  the  West.  All  sections  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  represented  and  every- 
one will  stand  on  an  even  footing. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
California  Promotion  Committee,  on  August  10,  at 
which  were  present  the  representatives  of  seven  dif- 
ferent poultry  associations  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  improvement  organizations  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  poultry  industry.  It  was  decided 
at  that  preliminary  meeting  that  a  poultry  show 
should  be  held  in  San  Francisco  next  December  on  a 
date  not  prearranged  for  local  poultry  associations, 
and  that  the  whole  State  be  invited  to  take  an  active 
part  and  make  this  the  most  successful  poultry  show 
ever  given  on  the  coast.  The  object  of  the  exhibition 
will  be  to  show  the  advantages  of  poultry  raising  in 
California  and  quicken  the  industry  throughout  the 
State.  Every  poultry  organization  in  California  is 
invited  to  participate  in  the  movement,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  an  annual  poultry  exhibition  be  held  every 
year  in  different  parts  of  California. 

California  imported  something  like  21,000,000 
pounds  of  poultry  products  last  year,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  State  offers  great  opportunities  for  the 
poultry  raiser.  It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  fully 
5000  exhibits  of  the  industry  at  the  State  exhibition. 
Leading  poultry  judges  from  the  East  will  be 
invited  to  attend  and  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
advertise  the  industry. 

The  committee  has  received  more  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  poultry  industry  than  from  any  single  feature 
of  the  live  stock  business.  It  is  believed  that  this 
big  poultry  exhibition  will  greatly  further  the  local 
poultry  shows,  which  are  held  throughout  the  State, 
and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  movement  to  fur- 
ther the  big  show  have  pledged  themselves  to  do 
everything  to  advance  the  local  show. 

At  the  recent  meeting  held  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  California  Promotion  Committee,  there  were 
present  representatives  of  the  Napa  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Los  Angeles  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, the  California  Poultry  Association,  the  Fresno 
Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  the  Ala- 
meda County  Poultry  Association,  the  Haywards 
Poultry  Association,  the  San  Benito  County  Improve- 
ment Club  and  the  California  Promotion  Committee. 
All  others,  who  have  not  been  advised  of  the  movement, 
are  requested  to  immediately  communicate  with  the 
California  Promotion  Committee  which  will  at  once 
forward  a  letter  to  those  who  are  at  present  attend- 
ing to  the  preliminary  work  for  the  first  California 
State  Poultry  Association.  Everyone  interested  is 
requested  to  make  known  their  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee. 


Washing  Birds  for  Exhibition. 

Arthur  G.  Duston  gives  the  Inland  Poultry  Journal 
his  way  as  follows: 

I  want  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  the  more  the 
better,  a  good  fire  going  and  a  room  that  is  at  least 
90°  in  all  parts  of  it. 

I  prepare  one  tub  with  clean,  hot  water  (about  as 
warm  as  I  would  want  to  bear  my  hand  in  it),  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  soap  well  dissolved  and  put  in,  so 
that  the  first  bird  gets  as  thick  and  heavy  a  lather 
as  does  the  last  one. 

I  grasp  the  bird  in  my  left  hand,  around  both  legs, 
put  her  under  the  water  in  order  to  soak  her  up. 
Once  the  feathers  are  well  wet,  you  can  soap  and 
scrub  them  as  you  would  a  rag.  Go  clear  to  the 
skin,  so  that  the  feathers  in  every  part  are  thor- 
oughly washed. 

The  second  tub  or  first  rinsing  water  is  clean,  the 
chill  just  taken  off,  and  the  bird,  after  being  thor- 
oughly washed,  is  put  into  this,  and  as  much  of  the 
soap  as  is  possible  rinsed  out.  See  that  there  is  no 
smooth  feeling  to  the  feathers  in  any  section,  as  this 
would  indicate  that  there  is  still  some  soap  adhering 
to  them. 

The  third  water  is  almost  cold,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  bluing  added  to  it,  just  about  as  much  as  one  would 
use  in  washing  clothes.  Do  not  get  too  much,  for 
this  will  certainly  label  you  an  amateur. 

After  each  washing  the  bird  is  as  far  as  possible 
wrung  out  with  the  right  hand.  Allow  the  bird  to 
lie  on  your  left  arm  as  you  grasp  her  in  the  hand,  and 
run  your  right  hand  down  the  back  from  her  head  to 
her  tail.  In  this  way  you  will  get  rid  of  a  good  portion 
of  the  water. 

In  the  last  rinsing  great  pains  should  be  taken  that 
you  do  not  pinch  the  tail  feathers  together,  for,  if 
you  do,  they  will  remain  so,  and  have  an  appearance 
that  she  never  had  before,  and  that  will  work  against 
her  under  the  eye  of  the  judge. 
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El  Dorado. 

Pear  Crop  Nearly  Over.  —  Placer- 
ville  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  Sept. 
11:  The  farmers  of  this  county  are  hard 
at  work  getting  in  their  fruit.  The  pear 
crop  this  year  paid  well.  Some  of  the 
farmers  got  as  high  as  $45  per  ton,  but 
several  had  sold  their  crops  for  five 
years,  and  all  they  get  is  $20  per  ton. 

Kern. 

Fig  That  Can  Be  Shipped.— Kern 
County  Echo,  Sept.  12:  R.  M.  Dodge  has 
a  new  fig,  neither  white  nor  black,  but 
reddish  purple  in  stripes  of  different 
shades.  The  meat  of  the  fig  is  rather 
dry,  and  that  gives  it  carrying  qualities, 
but  it  is  very  sweet.  Mr.  Dodge  says  that 
it  is  the  sweetest  fig  he  has  ever  eaten, 
and  its  flavor  is  good.  The  stem  of  the 
fig  does  not  drip  milk  when  it  is  freshly 
picked,  as  the  ordinary  white  figs  do. 
The  origin  of  the  new  fig  is  a  mystery, 
and  Mr.  Dodge  says  that  he  thinks  it 
must  be  a  seedling.  It  came  up  out  of 
the  ground  one  day  about  five  years  ago 
without  any  visible  reason  in  a  place 
where  Mr.  Dodge  says  no  fig  tree  or  fig 
cutting  had  been  planted.  The  little  tree 
grew  slowly,  and  it  had  the  discourage- 
ment of  being  broken  oft'  once  or  twice  by 
cattle.  Then  Mr.  Dodge  built  a  fence 
around  it  and  three  years  ago  it  began  to 
bear.  The  figs  even  this  year  are  not 
very  large,  but  Mr.  Dodge  says  they 
would  probably  be  larger  if  the  tree  had 
better  care.  The  fruit  ripens  about  the 
same  time  as  White  Adriatics,  and  there 
are  a  few  figs  left  on  the  tree  now.  Mr. 
Dodge  says  that  he  is  going  to  send  some 
of  the  fruit  to  Mr.  Roeding,  of  the  Fan- 
cher  Creek  nurseries  at  Fresno,  and  get 
his  opinion  of  it. 

Lake. 

Pear  Crop. — Clear  Lake  Press,  Sept. 
16:  At  Kelsey  ville  the  bulk  of  the  pear 
crop  has  been  packed  and  shipped.  The 
yield  was  not  quite  an  average  one  for 
this  neighborhood,  but  the  prices  realized 
from  some  of  the  orchards  were  high 
enough  to  cover  the  deficiency. 


Grain  Crop  Light.  —  Susanville 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Sept.  12:  The 
grain  yield  in  Honey  Lake  valley  this  sea- 
son will  be  one-half  of  the  amount  gener- 
ally harvested,  and  of  this  amount  about 
one-third  will  not  be  fit  for  milling  pur- 
poses on  account  of  smut  and  rust.  The 
two  threshing  machines  that  have  been 
busily  engaged  for  the  past  month  will 
finish  with  their  work  this  week. 

Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  Fruit  Growers.  —  Pomona 
Times,  Sept.  13:  The  stockholders  of  the 
Pomona  Fruit  Growers'  Association  held 
their  annual  meeting  last  Thursday.  The 
attendance  was  large.  Manager  F.  K. 
Adams  made  his  report,  which  gives  the 
following  information.  The  expense  per 
packed  box  for  packing  house  expenses 
was  27  cents,  including  charges  for  inter- 
est and  wear  and  tear.  The  total  ship- 
ments, exclusive  of  Valencias,  was  641 
carloads,  as  compared  with  599  cars  last 
season.  There  will  be  in  addition  about 
fifty  cars  of  Valencias  by  the  end  of  the 
season,  as  compared  with  thirty-one  cars 
last  season.  The  association  has  paid  net 
to  the  growers,  exclusive  of  Valencia 
crop,  $165,795.06,  a  gain  of  $8,169.58  over 
last  season.  With  the  Valencia  crop  in- 
cluded the  total  net  receipts  to  growers 
will  be  over  $200,000.  The  following 
directors  were  elected:  H.  J.  Nichols,  J. 
M.  Mitchell,  G.  B.  Lamme,  Mel  Campbell, 
G.  B.  West,  J.  H.  Graber  and  D.  A. 
Hawk. 

San  Joaquin. 

String  Beans  Grown  by  the  Foot. 
— Stockton  Independent:  Stephen  Pic- 
cardo  left  a  bundle  of  string  beans  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Saturday  that 
measured  2  feet  4  inches  in  its  greatest 
length.  The  thirty  pods  averaged  at 
least  2  feet  in  length  and  were  no  bulkier 
than  the  average  of  string  beans.  They 
looked  tender  and  were  of  good  color. 
Mr.  Piccardo  said  he  produced  the  beans 
by  grafting  them  upon  tules,  by  planting 
the  seeds  within  the  clefts  in  the  roots  of 
the  rushes  as  an  experiment. 

Cyclone  Cooler. — Lodi  Herald, 
Sept.  16:  The  California  Fruit  Exchange 
has  installed  a  Cyclone  car  cooler  at  their 
Lodi  sheds.  The  machine  is  the  inven- 
tion of  A.  R.  Sprague,  president  of  the 
exchange,  and  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
atmosphere  in  refrigerator  cars,  after  be- 
ing loaded  and  iced.  The  usual  method 
of  shipping  fruit  to  the  Eastern  markets 
by  loading  warm  fruit  in  a  cold  car  always 
resulted  in  the  fruit  sweating,  followed  by 
decay.  The  Cyclone  car  cooler  takes  a 
carload  of  fruit  and  cools  it  before  it  starts 
on  its  Eastern  trip.  It  takes  from  2J  to  4 
hours  to  cool  a  car  of  fruit  with  this 


improved  process.  A  test  was  made  this 
week  on  a  loaded  car  of  fruit  and  the 
temperature  was  reduced  from  79°  to  53° 
in  4  hours.  The  process  takes  out  all 
moisture  and  leaves  the  fruit  dry  and  at  a 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°,  reaching 
the  Eastern  markets  in  perfect  condition. 

First  Car  op  Grapes  From  Locke- 
ford.— Lodi  Sentinel,  Sept.  16:  This 
week  a  large  quantity  of  wine  grapes 
were  shipped  from  Lockeford,  John  Ham- 
mond being  the  principal  shipper.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  Lockeford  has  ever 
sent  out  grapes  by  the  carload,  and  in  a 
few  years  that  vicinity  may  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  this  industry. 

New  Asparagus  Cannery.  —  Lodi 
Herald:  The  Empire  Asparagus  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  and  intends  to  plant 
400  acres  to  asparagus  in  the  delta  lands 
near  Lodi,  where  the  Barlings,  who  are 
interested  in  the  new  corporation,  already 
have  a  tract  equally  as  large  in  aspara- 
gus. The  present  project  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  extension  of  the  other  one.  Aspara- 
gus growing  has  become  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  San  Joaquin  county,  and  the 
business  promises  especially  large  profits 
now  that  the  vast  fields  on  Bouldin  island 
were  cut  out  for  some  time  by  reason  of 
the  inundations  through  the  breaking  of 
the  Sacramento  river  levee,  which  sent  a 
sea  of  water  across  the  country  to  Boul- 
din. The  capital  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany is  $25,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $1 
each.  All  the  shares  are  divided  share 
and  share  alike  among  the  six  directors 
as  follows:  C.  L.  Long  of  Fresno,  A.  P. 
Barling  and  E.  R.  Barling  of  Moreland, 
R.  S.  Peeler  of  San  Francisco,  C.  M.  Oli- 
ver of  Moreland  and  Ruth  Long  of 
Fresno.  The  company  has  ample  means 
and  will  soon  begin  to  market  its  product. 
It  is  already  giving  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  laborers,  and  when  the 
canning  of  asparagus  begins  the  number 
will  be  considerably  increased.  Moreland 
is  on  Middle  river,  where  a  wharf  has 
been  built  for  a  landing,  and  switches 
from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  run  to  the 
warehouse.  Most  of  the  vegetables  are 
brought  to  the  cannery  in  boats  and  the 
finished  products  are  taken  away  on  the 
railroad. 

San  Lnis  Obispo. 

Lompoc  Mustard.— San  Luis  Obispo 
Record,  Sept.  15:  From  the  most  reli- 
able sources  that  the  Record  can  reach, 
the  mustard  crop  for  the  Lompoc  valley 
this  year  is  placed  at  close  to  21,000  sacks. 
There  were  about  1400  acres  planted  to 
mustard,  which  would  make  the  average 
very  close  to  fifteen  bags  per  acre.  Fig- 
uring each  bag  at  90  pounds,  this  would 
make  1,890,000  pounds.  Several  people 
contracted  at  $3,  but  some  have  sold  as 
high  as  $4.30  per  hundred,  and  the  price 
now  is  about  $4.17  to  $4.20. 

Santa  Clara. 

Corn  Stalk  14  Feet  High.— San 
Jose  Herald,  Sept.  14:  A  corn  stalk, 
perfectly  proportioned  and  14  feet  in 
height,  is  one  of  the  attractions  in  the 
rooms  of  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. On  the  stalk  there  are  two  ripe 
ears,  almost  2  feet  in  length  and  weighing 
nearly  4  pounds  apiece.  The  specimen 
was  raised  by  L.  D.  Myers  on  his  Fruit- 
vale  Avenue  property.  Mr.  Myers  also 
exhibits  a  sunflower,  15  inches  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  in  circumference,  weighing  18 
pounds.  Another  remarkable  flower  of 
the  same  variety  has  been  presented  to 
the  board  by  J.  P.  Babb,  of  the  Hillcrest 
orchard  in  the  East  foothills.  The  stalk 
is  fashioned  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella. 
Mr.  Myers  also  exhibits  some  exception- 
ally fine  quinceb,  the  largest  of  which 
weighs  1  pound  7  ounces,  and  each  of  the 
others  weighing  over  1\  pound. 

Solano. 

Sheepmen's  Association  Meets.— 
Suisun  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union, 
Sept.  18:  Teh  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
lano County  Sheepmen's  Association  was 
held  here  to-day.  This  Association  was 
organized  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  by 
the  leading  sheep  owners  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  means  of 
protecting  sheep  from  the  ravages  of 
coyotes.  The  sum  of  $20  is  paid  for  each 
coyote  scalp.  Since  its  organization  the 
Association  has  paid  for  fifty-one  such 
scalps.  The  officers  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  are:  H.  R.  Timm  of  Dixon, 
president;  T.  A.  Kilkenny  of  Elmira,  sec- 
retary, J.  B.  Hoyt  of  Birds  Landing, 
treasurer.  These  officers,  together  with 
the  following,  compose  the  board  of  di- 
rectors: J.  G.  Church,  Silveyville;  J.  T. 
Brown,  Binghampton;  E.  L.  Stewart, 
Denverton;  C.  E.  Clausen,  Tremont; 
W.  A.  Stewart,  Rio  Vista;  C.  A.  Morrell, 
Suisun. 

Sonoma. 

Grape  Picking.— Santa  Rosa  Repub- 
lican, Sept.  15:  At  the  Fountaingrove 
vineyards  arrangements  are  being  pro- 
tected for  the  gathering  and  crushing  of 
the  grape  crop.  Picking  and  crushing 
will  begin  about  Sept.  25,  and  the  crop  on 


the  Fountaingrove  lands  will  amount  to 
only  about  half  the  usual  yield  there. 
The  amount  of  wine  to  be  made  by  the 
Fountaingrove  people,  however,  will  be 
up  to  their  average,  as  each  season  they 
fill  their  cooperage  despite  the  fact  that 
their  own  crop  may  be  short.  This  is 
done  by  purchasing  grapes  from  growers 
in  the  vicinity.  The  cooperage  of  the  col- 
ony is  of  from  350,000  to  400,000  gallons 
capacity. 

Forestville  Grapes.— Press  Demo- 
crat, Sept.  17:  Wm.  Lehn  of  Forestville 
says  that  the  last  few  warm  days  are  just 
what  is  needed  to  ripen  the  grapes.  The 
crop  throughout  the  Forestville  section 
will  be  only  fair,  and  as  yet  the  price  is 
very  unsettled,  but  he  thinks  it  will  range 
somewhere  between  $18  and  $20  per  ton. 
Mr.  Lehn  intends  buying  a  great  many 
grapes  from  the  Green  Valley  section,  and 
to  save  the  growers  a  very  heavy  naul  over 
the  hills  between  Green  Valley  and  Forest- 
ville, he  will  erect  a  large  scales  at  the 
Winkler  crossing  on  the  electric  road  and 
will  receive  the  grapes  there.  Already 
the  electric  railway  company  have  com- 
menced work  on  a  spur  switch,  and  Mr. 
Lehn  hopes  in  a  week  or  so  to  have  his 
scales  ready  for  business.  While  the 
Sonoma  grape  crop  of  1905  may  fall  below 
the  average  of  other  years  the  quality  of 
the  vine  product  will  be  unusually  good 
and  the  quality  of  wine  of  this  year's 
vintage  will  be  high. 

Stanislaus. 

Creamery  Burned.  —  Modesto  dis- 
patch to  Call,  Sept.  17:  The  Ceres  Co- 
operative Creamery  at  Ceres,  5  miles 
south  of  Modesto,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  plant  was  valued  at  $12,000  and  car- 
ried $7000  insurance.  This  is  the  second 
time  within  two  years  that  the  creamery 
has  been  burned.  There  is  no  clew  to  the 
origin  of  the  fire.  As  the  conflagration 
started  inside  the  building,  away  from  the 
boiler  and  engine  rooms,  the  supposition 
is  that  a  firebug  is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
aster. The  Ceres  Creamery  was  the  model 
creamery  of  the  county,  and  was  shipping 
1500  pounds  of  butter  a  day  to  the  city 
markets. 

Barn  and  Horses  Burned.  —  Oak- 
dale  Leader,  Sept.  15:  James  Long's 
barn  and  several  horses  and  other  prop- 
erty were  destroyed  by  fire  at  an  early 
hour  Wednesday  morning  of  last  week, 
near  Montpellier.  A.  W.  Diehl,  the  con- 
tracting builder,  had  several  men  engaged 
in  making  repairs  on  the  barn.  After 
the  fire  had  finished  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion the  charred  remains  of  five  horses 
were  found,  one  of  them  being  that  of  a 
valuable  animal  for  which  Mr.  Diehl  had 
refused  $125.  Frank  Lichtensteiger,  one 
of  the  crew  of  workmen,  had  a  fine  horse 
which  he  valued  at  $175  so  badly  burned 
before  the  animal  could  be  removed  from 
the  barn  that  he  fears  it  will  not  recover 
sufficiently  to  be  of  any  value.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

Big  Land  Deal.  —  J.  R.  Willms  & 
Sons,  near  Knights  Ferry,  have  pur- 
chased of  A.  B.  Carey  of  San  Leandro 
the  old  Carey  stock  ranch,  comprising 
4000  acres.  The  purchase  price  was  $28,- 
000.  This  well  known  tract  of  grazing 
land  has  for  many  years  been  occupied  by 
Carey  &  Clifford  as  a  stock  farm,  from 
which  at  times  large  profits  have  been 
realized.  In  addition  to  the  late  pur- 
chase, the  Willms  ranch  in  the  same 
locality,  near  Knights  Ferry  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Stanislaus  river,  contains  4600 
acres,  making  the  present  holdings  of  the 
stockmen  8600  acres. 


Will  Irrigate  Orchards. — Marys- 
ville  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union, 
Sept.  18:  M.  N.  Sheldon,  who  is  making 
contracts  with  orchardists  for  water  for 
irrigation  in  Sutter  county,  states  that  a 
survey  for  the  canal  will  be  made  imme- 
diately. This  is  taken  to  mean  that  the 
required  10,000  acres  of  land  has  been 
nearly  all  subscribed  for  water  and  that 
the  extension  of  the  canal  from  Butte 
county  to  Yuba  City  will  soon  commence. 
Many  orchardists  in  the  vicinity  of  Yuba 
City  have  contracted  for  water,  and  re- 
cently some  of  them  doubled  their  con- 
tracts to  increase  the  number  of  acres  and 
hasten  the  coming  of  the  canal. 


Cattle  Shipments  Begun.  —  Red 
Bluff  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  Sept. 
15:  Shipments  of  livestock  have  com- 
menced from  this  place,  now  that  the  cat- 
tlemen have  driven  their  herds  from  the 
mountains.  Most  of  the  cattle  are  being 
sent  to  the  San  Francisco  market,  but  a 
few  shipments  are  being  made  to  Missis- 
sippi points,  chiefly  as  an  experiment. 


High  Sugar  average.— Oxnard  Cou- 
rier, Sept.  15:  The  1905  crop  of  sugar 
beets  in  this  valley  is  good.  The  ma- 
chinery in  the  big  mill  was  put  in  opera- 


tion on  July  17,  and  up  to  Monday  85,000 
tons  of  beets  had  been  received  and  con- 
verted into  granulated  sugar,  and  whose 
average  sugar  content  was  18.53% — the 
best  average  that  has  yet  been  shown  on 
this  amount  of  beets.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  factory  officials  that  the  campaign  is 
about  half  completed.  Since  the  starting 
of  the  large  mill  everything  has  moved 
along  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner — 
there  having  been  no  serious  breakdowns 
or  mishaps  to  cause;a  shut-down  of  any 
note  whatever. 

Xaba. 

Winery  Burned.  —  Marysville  dis- 
patch to  Sacramento  Union,  Sept.  17: 
The  Marysville  Winery  was  destroyed  by 
a  fire  Sept.  16.  The  loss  will  reach  about 
$60,000  and  the  insurance  carried  was 
$32,500.  How  the  fire  originated  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  first  seen  in  the  part  of 
the  building  in  which  the  boiler  and  en- 
gine room  are  located.  No  one  was  inside 
the  building  but  H.  S.  Sieber,  son  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  establishment.  When 
he  saw  the  blaze  it  had  gotten  under  such 
headway  that  nothing  could  stop  it.  The 
winery  contained  about  100,000  gallons  of 
old  wines,  the  vintages  of  many  years,  in- 
cluding a  large  part  of  the  product  of 
last  season.  In  addition  there  was  more 
than  1000  tons  of  new  grapes  on  hand  that 
had  been  hauled  in  during  the  past  few 
days.  The  grapes  were  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  $12  a  ton,  which  gave  them  a  value 
of  $12,000.  Mr.  Sieber  had  them  insured 
yesterday  for  $6000. 

Fire  Destroys  Hops.  —  Marysville 
dispatch  to  San  Francisco  Call,  Sept.  13: 
Three  more  hop  kilns  at  the  Horst  yards 
in  Wheatland  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
making  nine  burned  this  year.  The  loss 
this  time  is  $12,000.  The  kilns  contained 
20,000  pounds  of  hops. 

Fall  Sale  of  Wool  Postponed.— 
Marysville  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union, 
Sept.  18:  The  Wool  Growers'  Association 
did  not  hold  its  fall  sale  of  wool  Saturday. 
The  reason  given  was  that  the  wool  mar- 
ket has  not  been  established.  Another 
meeting  will  be  held  next  Saturday,  at 
which  a  new  date  for  the  sale  will  be  set- 
tled upon.  It  is  understood  that  some  of 
the  growers  have  sold  at  private  sale  for 
22  cents,  but  the  price  is  expected  to  be 
above  this. 

OREGON. 

A  26-Ounce  Ashland  Peach.— Ash- 
land Tidings,  Sept.  4:  The  prize  peaches 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Oregon  Horticultural  De- 
partment from  Max  Pracht  &  Sons' 
Peachblow  Paradise  at  Ashland.  Ten  of 
these  filled  an  ordinary  peach  box,  and 
the  biggest  one  weighed  26  ounces.  Some 
of  the  others  woighed  nearly  as  much. 

Hop  Crop  of  Rogue  River  Val- 
ley. —  Rogue  River  Courier,  Sept.  16: 
This  week  will  practically  close  hop  pick- 
ing in  Rogue  River  valley  for  this  season, 
for  most  of  the  yards  will  have  been  picked 
this  Saturday,  and  by  the  middle  of  next 
week  the  last  of  the  picking  will  have 
been  done.  The  quality  of  this  year's 
crop  is  very  good  and  the  weather  condi- 
tions have  been  perfect  for  picking  and 
curing.  Profiting  by  previous  experience, 
the  growers  have  been  very  careful  to 
have  their  hops  clean.  With  very  few 
exceptions  the  size  and  quality  of  the  hop 
is  good,  and  this  with  the  clean  picking 
and  careful  drying  will  give  a  high  aver- 
age quality  to  the  Rogue  river  hop  for 
this  year.  The  yield  has  been  less  than 
the  average  for  Rogue  River  valley,  and 
a  careful  estimate  places  the  yield  at  from 
800  to  1000  pounds  per  acre,  a  few  yards 
going  above  this  amount  and  some  going 
even  as  low  as  600  pounds.  Yards  that 
were  under  good  irrigation  and  were 
sprayed  to  kill  off  the  lice  have  made 
splendid  yields.  So  profitable  has  irriga- 
tion proven  that  every  yard  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  watered  will  be  supplied  by 
either  ditches  or  pumping  plants.  What 
irrigation  will  do  for  hops  is  proven  in 
the  yard  of  English,  Burrow  &  Jewell  on 
the  Applegate,  near  Murphy.  This  yard 
of  42  acres  of  baby  hops,  for  the  yard  was 
only  planted  last  spring,  is  estimated  to 
yield  fully  10,000  pounds  of  fine  hops. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Itcmoves  all  Bunchns  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUVEBSKUKS  ALL  CACTEKV 
Olt  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Home  Cir cle* 

When  the  Summer  Boarder's  Here. 


When  the  summer  boarders  come 

My  downfall  is  complete; 
I  have  no  place  to  lay  my  head 

Or  anything  to  eat. 
I  ask,  "  Where  shall  I  sleep  to-night? 

They  whisper,  "Why,  my  dear, 
Would  you  mind  sleeping  In  the  barn? 

The  summer  boarder's  here." 

I  swing  a  hammock  'neath  the  trees, 

Hang  up  a  swing  or  two; 
Then  run  a  festive  chicken  down, 

To  make  into  a  stew. 
I'm  errand  boy  and  chambermaid, 

And  life  seems  dark  and  drear; 
I  have  no  home,  I  just  "  hang  out " 

When  we  have  boarders  here. 

If  I  sit  down  one  minute 

To  have  a  little  chat, 
It's  "John,  come  peel  the  'taters," 

Or  "John,  do  this  or  that." 
And  when  the  day  is  over 

I  feel  more  dead  than  'live; 
They  call,  "Now,  John,  don't  oversleep; 

We  must  be  up  at  five." 

The  broiling  days  of  summer 

Pass  slowly  one  by  one: 
O  for  the  cool  September, 

When  we'll  be  all  alone; 
I'll  eat  my  first  square  meal  then, 

And  sleep  till  "  kingdom  come," 
Sing  "Glory  Hallelujah," 

When  the  boarders  all  go  home. 


You  and  To-day. 


With  evory  rising  of  the  sun 
Think  of  your  life  as  just  begun. 
The  past  has  shrived  and  buried  deep 
All  yesterdays;  there  let  them  sleep. 
Nor  seek  to  summon  back  one  ghost 
Of  that  innumerable  host. 
Concern  yourself  with  but  to-day; 
Woo  it  and  teach  it  to  obey 
Your  will  and  wish.  Since  time  began 
To-day  has  been  the  friend  of  man; 
But  in  his  blindness  and  his  sorrow 
He  looks  to  yesterday  and  to-morrow. 
You  and  to-day,  a  soul  sublime, 
And  the  great  pregnant  hour  of  time, 
With  God  himself,  to  bind  the  twain, 
Go  forth,  I  say,  attain,  attain! 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


A  Matter  of  Selection. 


Said  a  vulgar  little  girl,  who  was  sneering 
at  another 
In  accents  that  were  very  far  from 
mild, 

"You  ain't  got  no  father,  you  ain't  got 
no  mother — 
You  ain't  nothin'  but  a  horrid  'dopted 
child!  " 

"I'm  quite  as  good  as  you,"  came  the 
answer  from  the  other, 
"I  was  carefully  selected  from  a  lot; 
But  only  look  at  you — your  father  and 
your  mother 
Had  to  keep  you  if  they  wanted  to  or 
not!  " 

— Boston  Globe. 


Ingratitude. 


Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind; 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot; 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember'd  not. 

— William  Shakspere. 


Scooped. 


Did  you  ever  see  such  a  miserable  day 
in  all  your  career  ?  " 

"I  certainly  never  did.  Why,  do  you 
know,  I  haven't  a  story  fit  for  a  cub, 
and  the  building  has  been  so  dull  the 
past  two  weeks  that  I  just  dread  report- 
ing 'Nothing  doing'  to  the  desk.  How 
about  you,  Tom  ?  " 

"Same  here,"  replied  the  third  party. 
"Only  thing  I  caught  was  a  new  seedless 
apple  dream." 

It  was  a  crowd  of  three  reporters  at 
the  capitol.  They  were  supposed  to  fill 
so  many  columns  of  space  each  day  with 
live  news  of  interest  to  the  entire  State. 
For  the  past  two  weeks— in  fact,  ever 


since  the  assembly  had  adjourned  and 
depleted  the  building  of  nearly  200  of  its 
active  political  workers — the  statehouse 
had  been  worse  than  a  nightmare  to 
those  intrusted  with  gathering  capitol 
news. 

As  a  last  resort  the  fatigued  and  dis- 
heartened news  writers  had  assembled 
in  the  large  reception  room  of  the  gover- 
nor's office  and  were  confiding,  not  only 
their  troubles,  but  their  news.  "Trou- 
ble makes  the  entire  world  brothers," 
and  these  fellows,  who  usually  compete 
so  keenly  for  "scoops,"  were  each  will- 
ing to  "divvy"  in  order  to  even  get  a 
look  in  at  the  copy  desk  that  night. 

"What  are  those  insurance  men  doing 
up  here  ?  "  asked  Bill,  the  first  spokes- 
man of  the  meeting. 

"Haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  replied 
Henry.  Wonder  if  we  couldn't  pipe  up 
a  story  on  their  visit  ?  They  seem  to 
be  deeply  engaged  with  the  governor." 

"Say,  boys,"  said  Tom,  "let's  run  a 
story  that  the  life  insurance  men  are 
trying  to  get  Wilson's  sentence  com- 
muted to  life  imprisonment.  Say  that 
Wilson  carries  $5000,  and  if  it's  com- 
muted he  never  could  pay  the  premium 
while  in  the  pen,  and  the  companies 
won't  have  to  pay  it  when  he  dies  a 
natural  death,  while  if  they  hang  him 
next  week  it  will  cost  the  companies  the 
entire  $5000.  It's  a  capital  story  and 
will  pull  our  records  out  of  the  fire.  It 
will  advertise  the  insurance  men,  who, 
by  the  way,  are  all  good  story-givers, 
and  won't  hurt  Wilson." 

"Great  idea  !"  shouted  Bill  and  Henry 
together.  "Do  you  know,"  continued 
Henry,  "it's  good  for  a  two-column 
head." 

"Two-column  head — it's  a  front 
pager  !  "  chimed  in  Bill. 

So,  little  by  little,  the  three  men 
worked  out  the  details  of  the  story. 

It  must  be  said  to  their  credit  that 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  such  work, 
but  business  was  slow,  and  what  harm 
could  come  of  the  matter?  The  gover- 
nor had  told  them  privately  that  Wilson 
would  hang.  The  insurance  men  could 
be  pacified  with  a  story  later  to  the 
effect  that  Wilson  had  tipped  off  the 
story  himself,  and  their  columns  would 
be  filled. 

At  this  point  the  door  of  the  reception 
room  opened,  and  outside  could  be  seen 
an  old,  white-haired  woman.  Trem- 
blingly she  stood  at  the  threshold,  cast- 
ing an  appealing  eye  within  the  room  as 
if  waiting  for  an  invitation  to  enter. 
She  was  one  of  those  "mothers  in  Israel" 
who  can  be  distinguished  as  far  as  seen. 
On  her  face  were  the  wrinkles  of  care 
and  trouble.  Around  her  eyes  were  the 
black  marks  that  bespeak  many  wake- 
ful nights  of  prayer.  Yet  from  her  face 
shone  a  light  that  could  only  have  been 
reflected  from  the  Light  in  whom  she 
placed  her  trust. 

The  governor's  private  secretary  ad- 
vanced toward  the  door  and  bade  her 
enter.  As  she  complied  with  the  invi- 
tation the  reporters  ceased  their  mirth 
over  the  man  who  was  doomed  to  die, 
and  somehow  the  very  presence  of  this 
unknown  woman  caused  each  to  feel 
guilty  of  having  jested  over  a  matter  so 
serious. 

The  secretary  showed  her  to  a  seat 
and  quietly  asked  her  name.  The  re- 
sponse was  given  in  a  whisper,  but  the 
company  of  three  newswriters  saw  the 
face  of  the  secretary  lighten  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  pale  as  if  some  terrible 
comprehension  had  come  to  his  mind. 

The  insurance  men  tarried  with  the 
governor  in  the  next  room  several  min- 
utes, and  during  that  time  the  woman 
was  seen  to  bow  her  head  several  times 
in  prayer.  At  last  it  was  her  time  to 
see  his  excellency. 

The  reporters  watched  her  as  she 
passed  into  the  room  and  greeted  the 
executive.  The  secretary  had  advised 
the  governor  who  was  next,  and 
through  the  open  door  it  could  be  seen 
that  he  rather  dreaded  the  meeting; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  her  actions  to 
warrant  that  dread.  Firmly  she  ad- 
vanced and  took  the  outstretched  hand 
of  the  State's  official  head,  and  her  grasp 
reminded  one  of  the  old-time,  warm, 
good  fellowship  hand-shakes  that  were 
in  vogue  before  some  one  invented  the 
present-day  idea  of  a  finger-tip  grasp 
with  a  side-shake  accompaniment. 

The  presence  of  the  woman  seemed  to 
put  a  new  atmosphere  into  the  room; 


even  after  she  had  become  lost  from  view 
behind  the  door  which  the  secretary 
closed  as  he  came  out,  her  influence 
remained. 

"  What  a  peculiarly  striking  woman," 
said  Henry. 

"Something  about  her  that  gets  the 
best  of  me,"  responded  Bill. 

"  Her  very  presence  brings  to  mind 
my  dear  old  mother,"  spoke  up  Tom. 

"There  was  something  about  her  that 
recalls  the  scenes  of  childhood.  She 
certainly  changed  the  atmosphere  of 
this  room.  Who  is  she  ?  "  continued  the 
speaker,  turning  to  the  secretary. 

"That  is  Wilson's  mother,"  slowly  re- 
plied the  governor's  assistant. 

That  evening  a  crowd  of  three  report- 
ers were  chatting  over  the  dinner  table 
at  a  downtown  restaurant,  when  one  of 
them  looked  up  and  said:  "Say,  boys, 
that  insurance  story  doesn't  seem  half 
so  good  to  me." 

"Right  you  are,  Tom,"  said  another. 
"The  old  lady  looks  too  much  like  my 
mother.  Who  knows,  she  might  be  in 
the  same  place  some  day." 

"  Boys,"  said  the  third,  "let's  report 
nothing  doing  and  get  scooped  on  the 
insurance  story." — Pueblo  Chieftain. 


Why  Should  We  Work? 


Work  is  activity  in  some  phase  of  our 
life.  Life  is  manifested  in  activity,  and 
inactivity  would  be  stagnation,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  life. 

In  the  universe  wherever  there  is  life 
there  is  activity.  This  is  true  in  the 
vegetable,  the  animal  and  the  human 
worlds.  This  activity  is  a  necessity 
which  runs  through  all  organic  life.  The 
life  that  is  not  crowned  with  ennobling 
work  of  some  kind,  either  for  one's  own 
livelihood  or  for  the  good  of  others,  is 
an  empty  life — an  abnormal  life. 

Work  is  natural;  idleness  unnatural. 
Work  builds  up,  and  inactivity  tears 
down.  Idleness  is  a  violation  of  our 
being.    Hence  it  is  unmoral. 

There  are  manifold  reasons  why  we 
should  work  and  no  reason  why  we 
should  not.  Those  who  are  not  obliged 
to  labor  for  their  daily  bread  should 
choose  work  of  some  kind  in  obedience 
to  the  universal  law  that  we  see  running 
all  creation. 

He  who  was  of  the  opinion  that  "  the 
man  who  does  not  work  should  not  eat" 
realized  the  demoralizing  influence  of  a 
life  spent  in  idleness. — American  Queen. 


To  Make  Telly  Right. 


Whatever  fruit  is  used,  cook  until  soft; 
then  let  it  drip  from  a  suspended  sack 
made  from  thin  but  strong  material. 
Never  squeeze  it  with  the  hands;  give 
it  time,  and  the  juice  will  drip  through 
into  the  receiving  vessel,  which  should 
be  an  earthen  bowl.  Put  the  juice  into 
a  porcelain  kettle  and  over  a  brisk  fire; 
boil  twenty  minutes.  At  the  same  time, 
place  on  an  earthen  platter  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  you  will  be  likely  to  use; 
set  it  in  the  oven,  and  heat  through 
thoroughly,  being  careful  that  it  does 
not  scorch  or  discolor.  When  the  juice 
has  boiled  briskly  twenty  minutes  from 
the  top  of  the  stove,  remove  and  meas- 
ure it,  and  allow  as  many  pints  or  quarts 
of  sugar  as  there  are  of  the  condensed 
juice.  Stir  all  together  and  boil  up 
about  three  minutes.  Strain  into  a 
pitcher,  fill  your  jelly  glasses,  and  let 
stand  until  next  day;  then  cover  securely 
and  store  away  in  a  cool,  dark  closet. — 
Country  Gentleman. 


A  writer  in  Harper's  Bazar  warns 
girls  who  indulge  in  sea  bathing  against 
allowing  the  salt  water  to  remain  in 
their  hair.  Sea  water  makes  the  hair 
harsh  and  brittle,  and  often  destroys 
its  color.  Light  hair  is  sometimes  per- 
manently darkened.  The  same  warning 
should  be  given  to  girls  who  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  A  little 
sun  is  good  for  the  hair;  too  much  of  it 
is  fatal.  A  young  girl  devotee  of  golf 
quite  ruined  her  fine  blonde  tresses  in  a 
single  summer.  The  girl  persistently 
went  without  a  hat,  spending  day  after 
day  on  the  links.  At  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer her  abundant  hair,  a  beautiful 
blonde  tone  in  June,  had  turned  to  an 
ugly  ashy  hue,  scarcely  recognizable.  A 
year  later  the  hair  had  not  regained  its 
original  brightness. 


Proper  Care  of  a  Canary. 


When  the  bird  is  in  ordinary  health, 
the  more  plainly  it  is  fed  the  better. 
The  usual  mixture  is  what  is  called  black- 
and-white  canary  seed,  the  black  being 
good  summer  rape. 

Of  this,  one  part  is  added  to  two  of  the 
other.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
the  seed  be  good  and  clean — that  is, 
free  from  dust  and  grit. 

The  canary  seed  should  be  fat,  glitter- 
ing seeds,  and  before  putting  it  in  the 
tin  of  a  morning,  not  only  should  the  tin 
itself  be  cleansed,  but  the  seed  should  be 
put  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and 
the  dust  or  grit,  if  any,  blown  away  or 
removed. 

In  addition  to  these  seeds,  a  little 
green  food  must  be  given,  fresh  every 
day,  but  not  damp.  The  best  are  prob- 
ably plantain,  ripe  groundsel,  ripe 
chick  weed,  a  little  lettuce  or  water- 
cress. 

As  to  dainties,  the  less  of  these  the 
better.  We  may,  perhaps,  make  an  ex- 
ception in  the  traditional  morsel  of  sugar 
or  crumb  of  sweet  biscuit,  but  a  bird 
will  not  keep  long  in  song  that  has  much 
of  either. 

Water  should  be  given  fresh  every 
morning,  the  little  glass  fountain  being 
previously  well  rinsed  out.  Soft,  fil- 
tered water  is  best  by  far.  A  great 
many  ailments  are  induced  by  hard 
water. 

Sand  is  another  important  aid  to 
health.  It  should  be  rather  coarse  or 
gritty,  and  very  clean.  Perhaps 
washed  sea  sand  is  as  good  as  any.  The 
bottom  of  the  cage  should  always  be 
thickly  strewn  with  this  immediately 
after  the  cage  is  cleaned,  a  stock  being 
kept  in  the  house  for  the  purpose. 

The  owner  of  the  bird  should  see  to 
its  comforts  every  morning  before 
breakfast.  If  left  till  afterward,  it  is 
frequently  forgotten. 

A  song  canary  will  not  do  well  for  any 
length  of  time  in  a  stuffy,  badly  venti- 
lated room.  Fresh  air  is  essential  to 
health.  Another  thing  that  tends 
greatly  to  keep  the  bird  in  health,  or, 
indeed,  any  bird,  is  what  we  may  call 
the  sun  bath. 

On  fine  days  the  cage  should  be  so  hung 
that  the  sunshine  will  penetrate  the 
cage;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  too  much  heat  is  very 
dangerous,  so  one-half  of  the  cage  should 
be  invariably  covered  over  with  a  cloth. 
This  cloth  comes  in  handy  in  several 
other  ways — at  night,  for  example; 
more  particularly  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  low  or  likely  to  be.  On  such 
occasions  the  cage  is  to  be  covered  quite 
over,  but  in  summer  a  part  should  al- 
ways be  left  open.  The  cloth  may  be 
required  also  at  times  when  anything  is 
being  done  in  the  room  likely  to  frighten 
the  bird.  Some  birds  are  naturally 
timid  and  easily  alarmed. 

When  they  are  so,  it  is  useless  trying 
to  tame  them;  the  heart  is  weak,  and 
they  need  extra  gentle  treatment.  We 
have  known  a  bird  of  this  kind  almost 
frightened  to  death  by  some  one,  while 
sewing,  tearing  a  piece  of  linen  down 
the  center. 

Those  who  own  song  canaries  are  not 
long  in  finding  out  that  they  have  many 
little  "human"  weaknesses,  and  are  jeal- 
ous, pettish,  peevish,  cross,  or  loving,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Such  little  moods 
ought  to  be  humored  if  we  are  to  have 
our  songsters  thoroughly  tame.  Apro- 
pos of  fresh  air:  The  bird  in  the  winter's 
evening  is  too  often  hung  in  a  position 
we  have  already  condemned  as  prejudi- 
cial to  its  health,  in  a  room  where  gas 
is  burning. 

If  the  bird  must  be  in  this  room,  the 
cage  should  be  lowered  and  partially 
covered  up.  Smoke,  steam  and  all  sorts 
of  vapors  tend  to  injure  the  health 
slowly,  or,  indeed,  to  cause  illness  and 
loss  of  voice. 

A  forenoon  bath  daily  in  fine  weather 
is  an  excellent  preservative  of  life  and 
voice  in  the  song  canary.  A  saucer 
makes  as  good  a  bath  as  any,  the  water 
being  clear  rain  water. 

It  is  usually  placed  in  the  cage,  but  if, 
as  we  have  recommended,  the  bird  has 
been  tamed  thoroughly,  and  allowed  its 
freedom  for  a  time  every  day,  the  bath 
should  be  placed  on  a  chair  or  on  the 
floor.  The  bird  will  come  to  look  upon 
this  as  a  very  great  luxury,  and  the 
cage  remains  unsoiled. 
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ietz  Lanterns 


You  carry  a  lantern  for  the  liyht  it 

gives.  Why  not  cet  the  one  that  gives 
the  most  and  the  best  light?  There  is 
no  question  which  one  that  is. 
Wherever  lanterns  are  used  in  the 
world  people  are  attracted  by  the 

Clear  White  Light  of  tha 

DIETZ. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Dietz  Cold  Blast 
Lantern.  Be  particular  as  to  the 
name.  Here's  the  best  way:  Send 
for  our  fi  ee  lantern  catalogue,  lcok 
them  all  over,  select  your  style  and 
then  insist  on  having  it.  If  your  dealer 
will  not  supply  you.  we  will. 

t?a  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  LaighiSt.      KEW  YORK  CITY. 

EstablU.'ud  1SUO. 


Custards. 


The  direction  for  baking  all  cup  cus- 
tards is  the  same.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  cups,  set  them  into  a  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  in  a  rather  moderate 
oven  about  twenty  minutes,  or  until 
the  custard  is  set  in  the  center.  Cus- 
tards are  best  served  cold.  Sponge 
cake  or  angel's  food  is  a  delicious  ac- 
companiment to  custard.  Each  of  the 
following  receipts  will  make  enough  to 
fill  four  custard  cups.  The  chief  care 
in  making  custards  is  to  mix  the  in- 
gredients thoroughly. 

Maple  Custard: — Beat  three  eggs 
until  a  full  spoonful  can  be  taken  up. 
Add  a  pinch  of  salt,  one  third  cupful  of 
maple  syrup,  and  when  these  are  well 
mixed  add  two  cupfuls  of  milk.  Strain 
and  bake  as  directed. 

Nut  Custard: — Rub  four  level  table- 
spoonfuls  of  nut  butter  smooth  with  one 
cupful  of  water.  Beat  two  eggs  light, 
with  eight  level  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  add  to  the  butter  with  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Mix  well  with  another  cup  of 
warm  water  and  cook  in  a  double 
boiler  till  creamy.  Then  bake  as 
directed.  To  make  this  of  different 
flavors,  use  different  kinds  of  nut  but- 
ter. 

Caramel  Custard: — Let  one-half  cup- 
ful of  brown  sugar  melt  and  brown  in  a 
saucepan  over  a  moderate  fire,  stirring 
constantly  to  prevent  burning.  When 
well  browned,  pour  over  it  one-quarter 
(coffee)  cupful  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
it  simmer  slowly.  Beat  two  eggs,  add 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  one  pint  of  milk. 
When  the  caramel  is  melted,  add  to  it 
the  milk  and  stir  well.  Bake  as 
directed. 

Chocolate  Custard: — Heat  to  the 
boiling  point,  in  a  double  boiler,  one 
cupful  of  milk  and  one  cupful  of  water, 
or,  preferably,  two  cupfuls  of  milk. 
Put  in  a  granite  saucepan  or  cup  over 
a  moderate  tire  one-half  square  of 
chocolate  shaved  up,  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  granulated  sugar  and  one-half 
tablespoonful  of  water.  Stir  this  con- 
stantly until  it  is  smooth  and  glossy. 
Add  the  hot  milk,  slowly,  beating 
thoroughly.  When  this  is  tepid  add  it 
to  two  eggs  beaten  thoroughly.  Add 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  vanilla.  Beat  all  together  thor- 
oughly and  bake  as  directed. 

Cocoa  Custard: — Heat  one  cupful  of 
milk  and  one  cupful  of  water,  or,  pre- 
ferably, two  cupfuls  of  milk  to  the 
boiling  point  in  a  double  boiler.  Mix 
together  thoroughly  four  even  table- 
spoonfuls  of  Baker's  cocoa  and  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar. 
To  this  add  hot  milk  slowly.  When 
this  is  tepid  add  it  slowly  to  two  eggs 
beaten  light.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Beat 
thoroughly  and  bake  as  directed. 

Coffee  Custard: — Beat  till  light  two 
eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar.  Add  slowly  two- 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  milk  and  one  and 
one-third  cupfuls  of  clear,  cold  coffee. 
Beat  up  thoroughly  and  bake  as  di- 
rected. 

Pumpkin  Custard: — This  is  merely 
the  custard  part  of  pumpkin  pie  for 
which  it  is  an  excellent  substitute. 
Mix  well  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
even  teaspoonful  of  ginger  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon.  With  these, 
beat  up  one  egg  till  light.  Add  two- 
thirds  cupful  strained  pumpkin,  then 
one  and  one-third  cupfuls  of  milk.  Beat 
till  thoroughly  mixed  and  bake  as 
directed. 

Lemon  Custard: — (For  four  custard 
cups).  Heat  one  full  cupful  of  milk  to 
the  boiling  point  in  a  double  boiler. 
Then  stir  into  it  one  tablespoonful  of 
cornstarch  beaten  smooth  with  a  little 
cold  water.  Keep  stirring  until  the 
milk  has  thickened,  and  starch  well 
cooked:  about  fifteen  minutes.  Then 
add  to  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten 
smooth  with  one  teaspoonful  of  cold 
water.  Cook  the  mixture  a  few  min- 
utes longer  still  in  the  double  boiler. 
Take  from  the  fire.  About  a  half  hour 
before  you  wish  to  serve  the  custard 
mix  together  one  cupful  of  white  sugar 
and  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one 
small  lemon;  make  a  meringue  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs;  stir  the  lemon  juice 
and  sugar  quickly  and  thoroughly  into 
the  custard  and  fold  into  it  the  mer- 
ingue; pile  lightly  into  the  glass  cus- 


tard cups  and  serve  very  cold.  Salted 
wafers  are  an  excellent  accompani- 
ment. Orange  custard  may  be  made 
in  the  same  way. — N.  Y.  Observer. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


If  damp  bran  is  used,  instead  of  the  I 
traditional  tea  leaves,  when  one  sweeps 
a  carpet,  not  only  is  the  dust  laid  and 
the  work  facilitated,  but  the  colors  are 
brightened. 

A  liberal  supply  of  carbonate  of  soda 
placed  around  the  kitchen  hearth  and 
any  other  favorite  haunt  of  black 
beetles  will  cause  their  complete  dis- 
appearance from  those  places. 

People  who  suffer  from  heat  in  the 
hands  and  feet  can  obtain  speedy  and 
easy  relief  from  the  same  by  putting 
inside  their  stockings  and  gloves  a  small 
portion  of  very  fine  oatmeal. 

Large  drafts  of  ice  water  are  always 
mischievous.  If  sipped  slowly,  so  that 
the  stomach  does  not  become  chilled,  it 
is  usually  harmless;  and  eaten  slowly, 
ice-cream  rarely  injures  even  an  invalid. 
Fruit  juices  diluted  with  cold  water 
and  sweetened  to  taste  will  quench 
thirst  better  than  water,  and  are  abund- 
ant at  the  hay  and  harvest  season,  when 
most  needed. 

One  of  the  most  wholesome  dishes  is  a 
baked  apple.  It  is  delicious  at  break- 
fast as  well  as  at  supper.  In  fact,  ap- 
ples in  almost  any  form  are  invaluable. 
For  variety's  sake  try  peeling  the  ap- 
ples before  baking  them.  Peel  and  core 
them,  fill  the  hollows  with  spice  and 
sugar,  and  bake  long  enough  to  give 
them  a  thin,  crispy  crust.  Sometimes 
a  bit  of  butter  is  placed  on  top  of  each 
apple  before  putting  in  the  oven.  Serve 
them  cold  with  whipped  cream. 

White  enamelled  kitchen  utensils  often 
become  to  all  appearances  hopelessly 
ruined  when  food  has  burned  to  them. 
Place  a  mixture  of  strong  soap  powder 
and  boiling  water  in  such  kettles,  let 
them  stand  for  two  or  three  days  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  without  changing  the 
water.  Then  pour  off  the  water  and 
rub  the  inside  with  a  soft  cloth.  All 
blackness  and  stain  will  disappear.  Be 
careful  not  to  scratch  or  scrape  the 
kettle  before  soaking  in  this  way,  as 
the  enamel  will  crack. 

A  certain  housewife  uses  nothing  but 
butter  in  cooking,  thereby  making  her 
pastry  and  many  other  dishes  much 
more  appetizing.  She  uses  it  even  when 
it  is  at  its  highest  price  in  the  market. 
In  summer,  when  it  is  at  its  cheapest, 
she  buys  ten,  fifteen  or  even  twenty 
pounds,  and  puts  it  in  a  large  preserv- 
ing kettle  on  the  stove.  As  the  butter 
heats,  the  scum  rising  to  the  surface  is 
skimmed  off.  When  the  butter  reaches 
the  boiling  point  it  is  removed  from  the 
fire  and  strained  into  a  large  stone  jar. 
When  cold  it  is  covered  with  salt  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch.  The  jar  is  then 
covered  closely  and  placed  in  the  cellar. 

That  so  prosaic  an  occupation  as 
dish-washing  may  be  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science  is  a  fact  of  which 
not  every  housewife  is  aware.  The 
easiest  and,  indeed,  the  only  proper 
method  is  to  have  ready  a  pan  of  hot 
soapsuds  and  a  pan  of  clean,  clear  hot 
water.    First  scrape  the  dishes,  then 


lieved  with 


"PainkUW 

[PERRY  DAVIS' J 

This  famous  remedy  never  fails  to 
cure  pain,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal. 


The  Lyceum 

An  excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  University 
Law  and  Medical  Colleges,  etc.  Begins  its  thir 
teenth  year  on  July  34,  1905.  Come  and  be  with  us; 
we  prepare  you  well. 

References:  David  Starr  Jordan  or  any  Stanford 
Professor. 

PHELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


wash  them  well  in  the  soapsuds,  next 
rinse  them  in  the  clear  water  and  set 
them  to  drain  on  the  rack,  and,  lastly, 
wipe  them  dry  with  clean  linen  towels. 
The  water  should  be  poured  away  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  cold  or  dirty,  and 
the  pans  refilled.  In  order  of  washing, 
the  glassware  comes  first,  the  silver- 
ware next,  then  the  china,  and,  finally, 
the  kitchen  utensils.  It  will,  however, 
be  found  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
labor  to  wash  saucepans,  soup  kettles, 
frying-pans,  etc.,  as  soon  as  they  are 
emptied  of  their  contents.  There  will 
then  be  no  necessity  for  scraping  away 
dried  particles — an  operation  which 
always  results  in  injury  to  the  utensil — 
and  the  process  of  dish-washing  will  be 
appreciably  lightened  and  shortened. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Spanish  Mackerel  with  Green  Peas. 
— Fry  in  butter  two  or  three  slices  of 
onion  for  a  few  minutes.  Take  out  the 
onion  and  cook  in  the  butter  a  Spanish 
mackerel,  cut  in  four  pieces.  Fry  till 
done.  Have  some  green  peas  cooked, 
drain,  heat  in  melted  butter,  and  when 
you  have  taken  the  mackerel  up  on  the 
serving  plate,  pour  the  peas  around  it. 

Corried  Potatoes. — Melt  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter  and  cook  in  it  a 
tablespoonful  of  minced  onion,  add  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour,  a  table- 
spoonful of  curry  powder,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  a  cupful  of  hot  milk. 
Let  boil  fivd  minutes;  strain  over  one 
pint  of  hot  cooked  potato  balls.  Serve 
hot.  This  is  excellent  with  cold  meats, 
ham  and  bacon. 

Potatoes  Maitre  d'Hotel. — Pare, 
wash  and  shape  potatoes  in  tiny  balls, 
using  a  vegetable  scoop  for  the  purpose. 
Cook  one  pint  of  balls  in  boiling  salted 
water  and  drain.  Cream  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
dash  of  cayenne,  a  tablespoonful  of 
finely  chopped  parsley,  and  one  egg  well 
beaten.  Place  the  saucepan  containing 
the  potatoes  over  the  fire,  add  cupful  of 
milk,  shake  the  saucepan  about,  to  pre- 
vent the  milk  from  burning,  and  when 
the  milk  boils  add  the  butter  mixture. 
Remove  at  once  to  the  back  of  the  stove 
and  stir  gently  with  a  fork,  until  well 
mixed;  then  serve.  This  is  very  dainty 
and  is  good  with  fish,  chops  and  warmed 
over  meats. 

Potato  Timbales. —  Crumble  suffi- 
cient white  bread  to  make  one  cupful, 
pressed  measure;  pour  over  it  a  pint  of 
hot  milk,  cover  closely  and  let  stand 
until  cold.  Beat  with  a  fork  until 
creamy,  add  a  cupful  of  raw  grated 
potato,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper  and  three  well- 
beaten  eggs.  A  little  chopped  parsley 
or  grated  onion,  or  a  very  little  grated 
yellow  rind  of  lemon  or  nutmeg,  may  be 
added.  Pour  into  small,  well-buttered 
timbale  moulds,  place  in  a  panful  of  hot 
water,  cover  and  cook  in  the  oven  for 
forty  minutes.  Turn  out  of  the  moulds 
and  serve.  The  timbales  are  given  a 
pretty,  green,  flecked  appearance  by 
dusting  the  moulds  with  finely  chopped, 
well-washed  parsley  before  the  mixture 
is  poured  in. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  810.50  TO  816.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   PostofBce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr..  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Ca!. 

The  Lending  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 

30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  Dew  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  gotfd  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  courso,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying.  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

IIS  Pulton  St.,  t  blk.  west  of  City  Hall,  San  Francisco, 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825:  Bullion  and  Chloririation 
Assay,  825;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  850.  Established  18G4.  Send  for  Circular. 


SHORTHAND  taught  by  mail;  demand  more  than 
supply.   Miss  M.  G.  Barrett,  302  Montg'y  St. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  20,  i«05. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  tn  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
* reek  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday  t   82*®   81K         83?»@  82?4 

Thursday   82*®   82  83?*®  83 

Friday   83*®   %2%         84  H®  8396 

Saturday   84H®   83*         84ft@  84* 

Monday   84   ®   S3H         8«H®  mi 

Tuesday   83*®   S3H         84*®  83H 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  In  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday                       53*@52H  44H@43*£ 

Thursday                          53*®52?i  445*@43?j 

Friday  54   @53*  4  *ia44'8 

Saturday                           54tf@54  4614044% 

Monday                           54*@52  4514(0.4454 

Tuesday                            52*@51*  45S®44* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec.  1905. 

Wednesday  tl  32S4@1  32^ 

Thursday   1  32*f&l  32!4 

KrtdH'    1  34Vd>l  34 

Saturday   1  34* (a  I  34* 

Monday   1  B3X9J  33* 

Tuesday   1  34'8@1  33* 

Wheat. 

There  is  a  slight  weakening  in  the  tone 
of  the  local  spot  market  for  wheat  owing 
to  quite  heavy  receipts  from  the  north. 
California  milling  wheat  is  practically 
nominal,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  in  the 
market.  No.  1  shipping  is  also  scarce  and 
has  declined  a  few  points  corresponding 
to  a  decline  in  the  price  of  Oregon  Club, 
which  is  practically  the  only  wheat  now 
being  received  in  the  local  market,  and 
which  has  declined  to  $1.40  to  $1.45. 
Oregon  Club  to  arrive  can  be  bought  here 
at  $1.35  per  cental  for  October  to  Novem- 
ber delivery.  All  steamers  now  on  the 
way  down  from  the  north  have  heavy 
wheat  cargoes  and  local  dealers  look  for 
lower  prices.  The  market  for  December 
option  was  somewhat  firmer  as  to  its  gen- 
eral tone  for  the  week,  going  up  as  high 
as  $1.34  at  one  time,  but  afterwards  weak- 
ening somewhat  owing  to  depressing  re- 
ports from  Chicago.  Buying  was  rather 
slow,  however,  even  the  reduced  figures 
failing  to  have  a  stimulating  effect.  Later 
advices  from  Chicago  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  heavy  rains  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  had  the  effect  of  advancing 
the  price  a  few  points.  Advices  from 
Eastern  grain  centers  would  indicate  that 
unless  all  signs  fail  the  owners  of  wheat 
will  require  considerable  courage  this 
week.  Large  receipts  and  liberal  daily 
accumulations  in  the  supply  are  factors 
to  be  reckoned  with  at  once,  while  the 
prospect  of  the  world's  shortage  furnish- 
ing adequate  reward  later  is  a  problem  for 
the  future.  The  heavy  movement  of 
wheat  from  the  Canadian  Northwest  and 
comparatively  limited  storage  room  in 
that  section  means  a  great  deal  of  wheat 
must  be  sold  abroad  at  what  the  market 
will  offer.  This  will  make  a  poor  export 
prospect  for  this  country  for  a  time,  al- 
though the  record  already  made  for  the 
present  crop  yield  is  poor  enough. 

California  Milling  tl  50   @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  40   @1  45 

Oregon  Club   1  40  @1  45 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  II. 35(2)1. 34H. 

Floor. 

The  flour  situation  contains  but  little 
change  this  week.  Prices  are  as  formerly 
quoted  and  no  change  is  anticipated  in 
the  near  future,  although  some  new  wheat 
flour  is  now  on  the  way  from  the  north 
and  some  has  already  arrived.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  fit  for  bakers'  use  and  as 
stocks  of  old  wheat  flour  are  not  heavy, 
and  as  there  is  but  little  old  wheat  fit  for 
milling  purposes  left  in  the  market,  the 
price  is  expected  to  be  maintained  for 
some  time.  Shipments  to  Central  and 
South  America  points  are  averaging  well, 
but  no  export  trading  in  Hour  has  been 
done  with  the  Orient  as  yet. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  ®5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

The  spot  barley  market  was  in  a  fairly 
active  state  this  week,  choice  bright  lots 
of  feed  being  scarce  and  being  readily 
taken  up  by  jobbers  at  the  maximum 
quotation  of  $1.05.  One  or  two  sales  of 
strictly  choice  were  reported  to  have  been 
made  as  high  as  $1,074.  Off  grades  were 
moving  rather  slowly,  but  have  advanced 
slightly  in  price  being  brought  into  re- 
quisition by  the  scarcity  of  choice  stock. 
There  was  considerable  trading  in  Decem- 
ber option  and  this,  supplemented  by  un- 
favorable crop  reports  from  the  East,  sent 


the  price  up  several  points.  The  highest 
sales  of  futures  reported  were  made  at 
$1.04. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot          II  02V4@I  05 

Feed,  fair  to  good   ..     97H@1  00 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  ®l  20 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  05  (a  I  10 

flats. 

Receipts  of  black  oats  are  rather  light 
both  as  to  quantity  and  to  color  and 
would  indicate  that  those  in  need  of 
choice  seed  black  oats  had  better  buy  at 
once.  There  is  no  change  in  the  market 
price  here,  but  choice  lots  of  black  oats 
will  bring  an  advance  on  quotations. 
The  wide  range  in  the  price  of  reds  is 
accounted  for  by  the  number  of  off  grade 
reds  now  offering  in  tho  local  market. 
Reports  from  Chicago  say  that  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  recent  advance  in  prices 
has  knocked  the  edge  off  the  export  de- 
mand and  that  a  setback  is  imminent. 

Black  oats  II  30   @1  50 

Red,  choice  new   1  30    <a>\  45 

Red,  fair    1  10    Ml  2~K 

Corn 

There  is  very  little  trading  being  done 
in  corn  just  now  as  the  local  demand 
from  the  mills  holds  the  only  opportunity 
for  selling.  Receipts  have  fallen  off  to 
practically  nothing.  There  is  some  talk 
in  jobbing  circles  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  crop  will  affect  prices,  but  this 
does  not  seem  probable  if  reports  as  to  its 
size  can  be  relied  upon.  Chicago  reports 
say  that  the  shipping  demand  continues 
good. 

Large  White,  good  tocholce  II  35  ®1  40 

Large  Yellow   1  K7  Vital  40 

Small  Yellow   1  50   (all  55 

Kye. 

There  is  very  little  rye  now  being  held 
in  the  local  market  and  very  light  re- 
ceipts are  coming  in.  The  consequence  is 
that  prices  are  ruling  firm  as  quoted  and 
the  supposition  is  that  a  choice  lot  of  rye 
would  bring  an  advance  on  quotations. 
One  or  two  Eastern  shipments  have  been 
received  in  this  market  during  the  cur- 
rent week  and  were  offering  at  $1.52J. 

Good  to  choice  II  47V6®I  52V4 

Buckwheat. 

There  are  not  at  present  sufficient 
stocks  of  buckwheat  on  hand  to  justify 
quotations.  Local  milling  firms  have 
very  light  stocks  on  hand  and  one  or  two 
sales  of  seed  buckwheat  have  been  made 
at  $2.50. 

Good  to  choice     ®  

Beans. 

With  the  new  crop  already  arriving, 
and  with  every  indication  that  it  will  be 
very  large,  it  is  only  natural  that  prices 
should  weaken  somewhat.  Receipts  of 
new  crop  white  beans  were  very  large 
during  the  current  week,  and  of  good 
quality.  Trading  was  not  brisk  and 
prices  declined  25c  per  cental.  Red  beans 
are  now  offering  in  the  local  market  at 
$2.50  to  $3  per  cental,  while  Limas  are 
also  somewhat  weaker.  Bayos  are  out  of 
the  market  and  Blackeyes  are  scarce  and 
ruling  firm  at  $3.75  to  $4.  Red  Kidneys 
are  also  scarce  and  a  shade  firmer.  Re- 
ports from  growing  sections  are  all  very 
favorable,  indicating  a  very  large  crop. 
The  late  hot  spell  is  said  to  have  damaged 
the  growing  crop  of  Lima  beans  some- 
what. 

Small  WThite,  good  to  choice   $3  50  @3  60 

Small  White,  damaged   1  50   <S>2  75 

Large  White    2  00   @2  50 

Large  White,  damaged   75  @1  50 

Pinks,  damaged   1  50   ®2  00 

Bayos,  good  tocholce     @  

Bavos,  damaged     ®  

Red  Kidneys   3  50  @4  00 

Reds   2  50   @3  00 

Llmas,  good  tocholce   5  00   @5  50 

Black-eye  Beans   3  75  ®4  00 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  a  few  California  green  peas 
now  coming  into  the  market,  and  so  far 
they  show  an  excellent  quality.  These 
peas  are  finding  ready  takors  at  an  ad- 
vance of  15c  per  cental  in  price.  Niles 
also  show  an  advance  and  are  ruling  firm 
at  the  quoted  price,  $1.85  to  $2.10. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  85  @2  10 

Niles   1  75  ®2  00 

Hops. 

Hop  picking  and  baling  are  still  in  pro- 
gress and  in  most  sections  the  crop  is  fully 
average  and  of  good  quality.  There  has 
been  very  little  movement  of  a  jobbing 
character  for  several  weeks  past  owing  to 
the  inability  of  growers  and  dealers  to 
make  their  ideas  conform  in  regard  to 
prices.  The  situation  as  far  as  trading  is 
concerned  is  to-day  virtually  at  a  stand- 
still, and,  according  to  all  indications,  it  is 
likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  are  still  estimated  to  be  25,000  bales 
of  1904  crop  hops  in  first  hands  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  1(500  bales  being  in  tho  hands  of 
one  California  grower  alone.  The  only  sale 
of  new  hops  of  any  magnitudo  reported  was 
made  in  Oregon  and  comprised  500  bales. 
The  fact  that  the  price  was  kept  a  secret 
would  indicato  that  it  was  not  of  a  nature 


which  would  benefit  the  market  to  any 
great  extent.  Plenty  of  spot  goods  is  be- 
ing offered  as  low  as  13c,  but  with  few,  if 
any,  takers.  Sales  of  new  hops  for  30-day 
delivery  are  reported  as  low  as  12Jc. 

Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal          HVifi)  13 

Wool. 

The  market  is  very  quiet,  as  growers 
are  still  holding  above  the  market  price, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  moving  any  of 
the  fall  clip  until  their  ideas  become  some- 
what modified.  There  was  to  have  been 
a  sale  last  Saturday  at  Marysville,  but  no 
business  was  transacted,  as  the  wools 
were  held  too  high  to  justify  the  dealers 
in  buying  with  the  idea  of  shipment  to 
the  Eastern  market.  The  Eastern  mar- 
ket is  very  firm  on  long  wools  suitable  for 
worsteds,  but  there  is  very  little  demand 
for  short  wools  of  the  variety  used  for 
woolens.  Some  of  the  jobbers  who  made 
contracts  at  the  prices  ruling  in  July  and 
August  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  made  a  mistake,  and  contracted  for 
the  wools  at  a  figure  too  high  to  enable 
them  to  sell  readily  at  a  fair  profit. 

KALI. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  17  @20 

Northern,  free  111  ®ir, 

Northern,  defective   9  ®14 

Middle  County,  free  13  ®17 

Middle  County,  defective  10  @16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          9  @11 

SPRINC. 

Oregon,  valley  23  (5&2S 

Eastern  Oregon  12  ®I7 

Nevada  10  <a,2u 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Hay  shipments  for  the  week  aggregated 
3400  tons,  one-half  of  which  came  by 
water.  Large  shipments  of  alfalfa  are  be- 
ing received  from  points  along  the  Sacra- 
mento river.  Reports  from  most  dis- 
tricts indicate  that  the  bulk  of  the  hay 
crop  is  under  cover  in  anticipation  of 
early  rains.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  the 
choicest  grades  of  hay,  and  it  is  thought 
that  some  of  the  best  grades  will  be  called 
out  of  storage  almost  immediately.  Lo- 
cally trade  is  dull,  though  the  prospect 
for  exporting  has  improved.  Five  hun- 
dred tons  have  been  sold  for  export  to 
Russia. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice    I  9  50  ®  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00  (&>  10  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  00  @  10  50 

Wild  Oat   5  00  @  800 

Barley   7  00  <a  9  50 

Clover   6  00   ®  900 

Alfalfa   5  50   <a    9  00 

Stock  hay   450   ®  550 

Compressed   10  00   ®  13  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   25  ®  40 

MlllBtufTs. 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  millstuffs 
continues  good  and  stocks  of  bran  and 
middlings  are  rather  light.  Shorts  is  also 
somewhat  scarce  and  stiffer  in  price. 
Cracked  corn  is  in  good  demand  and  rul- 
ing steady  at  $32  per  ton.  Rolled  barley 
has  advanced  to  correspond  with  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  barley,  and  is  now- 
ruling  firm  at  $22.50  to  $23  per  ton.  Oil- 
cako  meal  is  temporarily  nominal,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  factories  have 
stocks  on  hand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ft  ton  118  00   ffl  20  00 

Bran,  ft  ton   21  50   m,  23  Oil 

Middlings   28  00   fit)  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   23  00   ®  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   22  50  ®  23  00 

Cornmeal   30  00  (g)  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   32  00  ta>   

Oilcake  Meal     ia  

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00  ©  22  00 

Seeds. 

The  seed  market  here  remains  un- 
changed. There  is  enough  stock  on  hand 
to  supply  immediate  wants,  but  in  most 
varieties  stocks  are  becoming  very  light. 
Threshing  is  now  on  in  the  Lompoc  val- 
ley and  tho  mustard  crop  promises  very 
well.  Trieste  is  expected  to  advance  if 
there  is  any  Eastern  demand  to  speak  of, 
but  yellow  will  doubtless  be  weaker,  as  it 
comes  into  direct  competition  with  for- 
eign seed.  Flaxseed  is  very  scarce  and 
somewhat  firmer  in  price. 

Flax   13  25   ®  3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  85  @  3  IK) 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  00  ®  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6Vi®  7 

Rape   254®  3 

Hemp   3Vi@— 

Timothy   5  @  5Vi 

Honey. 

The  comb-honey  market  is  firm  at  8Jc 
to  10c  a  pound.  Southern  California's 
output  this  year  will  approximate  175  car- 
loads. Last  year's  crop  was  practically 
nothing,  and  present  prospects  are  for 
higher  prices.  With  the  market  practi- 
cally cleaned  up  last  spring,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  honey  crop  is  light  in  all 
Eastern  producing  States,  the  honey  men 
of  southern  California  may  reasonably 
look  for  better  prices  the  coming  fall  and 
winter.  The  present  market  price  for 
extracted  honey  is  around  5c.  The  crop 
estimate  above  given  means  about  125,000 
cans  of  extracted.  Of  comb  honey  south- 
ern California  will  have,  it  is  thought,  not 
more  than  fifteen  carloads.  WhUe  Cali- 
fornia will  have  about  the  largest  crop  in 


many  years,  there  are  some  localities 
where  the  bees  have  done  pratically 
nothing.  Arizona  is  nearer  to  a  honey 
failure  this  year  than  in  twenty  years. 
The  crop  has  not  been  so  light  through- 
out the  East  in  a  decade,  while  Texas  is 
said  to  be  only  within  BQ%  of  its  normal 
production. 

Extracted,  Water  White   4H<S>  4V4 

Extracted,  White...    4  ®  414 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   8*®  4 

Extracted,  Amber   8  ®  3Vi 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2Vi@  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   7  @  8 

Beeswax. 

The  market  continues  in  very  fair  shape 
and  prices  are  being  well  maintained.  A 
heavy  yield  of  honey  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  would  indicate  that  wax  will 
be  plentiful,  though  conflicting  reports 
coming  from  other  honey  producing  sec- 
tions in  regard  to  a  short  yield  leave  one 
in  doubt  as  to  the  true  situation. 

Good  to  choice,  light  f  lb  25  @26 

Dark  24  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  mutton  market  is  somewhat  firmer 
this  week  owing  to  the  fact  that  fall 
shearing  is  now  on  and  receipts  are  on 
this  account  rather  light.  Veal  is  weaker 
owing  to  very  large  receipts.  Both 
range  and  dairy  calves  are  coming  very 
plentifully.  The  beef  and  hog  markets 
remain  steady. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  D>   4Vi@  5Vi 

Beef,  2nd  quality   3Vi®  4 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  ®  8V4 

Mutton— ewes.  6@6Vic;  wethers   7  ®  7V4 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  130  to  230  Bis   5*@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  230  rounds   5Vi®  55i 

Hogs,  small,  fat,  under  130  lbs    h'i'd  5* 

Veal,  large,  ft  Jb   5  ®  7' 

Veal,  small.  ft  lb   7  ®9 

Lamb,  spring.  f.  H>   8  IS  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  market  is  still  very  firm,  with 
prices  fully  as  stiff  as  a  week  ago.  There 
is,  however,  a  feeling  that  the  present 
condition  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 
Tanners,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
East,  are  curtailing  their  requirements, 
and  few  of  the  larger  establishments  are 
running  to  their  full  capacity. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  13  @—      12  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  B>s  12   ffl—      II  ffl— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   II1*®—  IOVi@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  livid—  lovi@>— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.ll^a-  10Vi@— 

Stags   7  ®8       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   1"*®—      10  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  ®—      11  &- 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  ®—      12  @— 

Dry  Hides  19  @—      19  &  — 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  l«  ®17      15  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  20  @2I      19  0  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  I  50a  2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin     0>i<ai  35 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   6P@  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 3  00@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  %  75@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  26®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  SOS- 
Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00@— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4Vi 

Tal  ow,  poorer  grades  2Vi®3Vi 

Bags  and  Bagging;. 

Grain  bag  dealers  are  in  a  quandary  as 
to  whether  there  will  be  bags  enough 
available  to  take  care  of  the  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  oat  crops  of  1905.  Bags  are  now 
considered  firm  at  7:jc,  which  is  2c  higher 
than  last  year's  prices,  and  there  are 
fears  of  a  shortago  that  will  compel  farm- 
ers in  some  instances  to  erect  bins  for 
their  grain  in  lieu  of  obtaining  bags. 
Farmers  of  the  cpast  will  pay  out  $3,262,- 
500  for  bags  into  which  to  place  their 
grain  this  year.  Of  this  sum  the  North- 
west will  pay  five-sixths. 

Bean  Bags  I  5*® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton.  No.  1,  7*08*;  No.  2     7  <»7Vi 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6  ®7M 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7Vi@7* 

Wool  Sacks,  4-B>   83  •  34 

Wool  Sacks,  3K&>   SO  ®  31 

Pool  try. 

The  market  continues  steady — almost 
strong — at  appearing  quotations,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  receipts  of  Eastern 
frozen  poultry  have  been  heavy.  Dealers 
are  anticipating  a  good  market  for  the 
balance  of  the  week  as  there  will  be  a 
Jewish  New  Year  celebration  Sept.  30th 
and  Oct.  1st.  There  will  be  a  big  demand 
for  largo  hens  and  broilers  and  turkeys 
at  satisfactory  prices.  Shipments  for 
this  trade  should  arrive  here  not  later 
than  Sept.  26th  and  27th. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  ft  lb  I  24  ®  26 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  f  lb   I)  @>  22 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  lb   22  ®  24 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  50  ®  5  50 

Hens,  large   6  00  @  7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  uu  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  0  5  60 

Fryers   3  50  ®  4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®  3  50 
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Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   4  00  @  6  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  00  ®  

Goslings,  *  pair   2  25  @  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  @  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   2  00  @  2  25 

Batter. 

Butter  is  firmer  in  price  on  fancy  stock, 
only  an  advance  of  lc  being  noted  in  the 
price  of  extra  choice  stock.  Off  grades 
are  moving  somewhat  more  freely,  some 
shortage  being  drawn  out  by  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  choice  creamery  stock. 

Creamery,  extras,     0>   25  @27 

Creamery,  firsts   23  (a2i 

Creamery,  seconds   21  @22 

Dairy,  select   20  to  21 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  & — 

California  storage   22  @24 

Mixed  Store   17  ©18 

Cheese. 

The  market  is  a  shade  firmer,  though 
prices  in  the  main  are  about  the  same.  A 
strictly  fancy  lot  would,  however,  bring  a 
slight  advance  on  quotations.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  are  for  actual  sales 
made  in  this  market  during  the  current 
week. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  @12 

California,  good  to  choice   10  r«.i<>', 

California,  fair  to  good   Wt®W 

California,  "Young  Americas"   1 154*13^4 

Eastern,  new   15K@i8j* 

Kegs. 

The  market  is  now  in  an  active  state, 
all  grades  being  in  demand.  Receipts 
have  been  large,  but  the  brisk  demand 
has  compelled  a  further  advance  in  prices. 
The  hot  weather  of  the  past  few  days  has 
not  yet  begun  to  affect  the  quality  of  the 
receipts,  but  it  is  thought  that  candling 
will  soon  become  necessary  if  the  hot 
weather  continues.  Receipts  of  storage 
eggs  are  light  and  the  demand  is  fairly 
good,  but  prices  have  not  yet  advanced 
any  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  come  into 
direct  competition  with  Eastern  eggs. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  34  (6  38 

California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  26  <&28 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  ©24 

Eastern  firsts   21  @23 

Eastern  seconds   18  @19 

Potatoes. 

There  is  very  little  change  in  the  potato 
market.  Prices  are  ruling  steady  as 
quoted.  Receipts  are  fairly  large  and  of 
good  quality.  A  fairly  good  shipping  de- 
mand for  the  cheaper  grades  is  holding 
prices  at  their  present  level.  From  the 
appearance  of  such  of  the  crop  as  has  al- 
ready been  marketed  and  from  the  pres- 
ent size  of  the  receipts  the  inference  is 
that  prices  will  not  advance  materially 
for  several  months. 

Cal.  Early  Kose,  V  cental   50  ®  60 

River  Burbanks,  ^  cental   60  <a  85 

Salinas  Hurbanks   85  (S)  1  15 

Chile  Garnet,  V  cental   60  ©  70 

White  Kose,  1*  cental   —  @  — 

Vegetables. 

The  local  vegetable  market  is  a  shade 
weaker  in  its  general  tone  than  at  last 
quotations.  Lima  beans  have  declined  lc 
per  pound  in  price  and  wax  beans  are  now 
out  of  the  market  entirely.  It  is  reported, 
however,  that  the  past  few  days  of  ex- 
tremely hot  weather  have  injured  the 
growing  Lima  bean  crop  quite  materially. 
In  some  sections  the  shortage  will  amount 
to  as  much  as  25%  of  the  average  crop. 
The  quality  has  also  been  affected  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  it  is  now  pre- 
dicted that  future  receipts  of  Limas  will 
contain  little  that  is  strictly  choice, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pods,  and  in 
some  cases  even  the  beans,  were  badly 
shriveled  by  the  heat.  String  beans  are 
}c  firmer  in  price  owing  to  the  lightness 
of  the  receipts.  Egg  plant  is  somewhat 
weaker  and  green  peas  are  a  shade  firmer. 
Tomatoes  have  advanced  15c  in  price  and 
receipts  now  coming  in  are  rather  light 
and  of  good  quality. 

Beans,  Lima,  *  ft   —  @  2 

Beans,  String,  *  B>   3«@  4 

Beans,  Wax,  *  ft   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  K>  100  fbs. . .     50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  ^  crate   50  @  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  »  box   25  @  — 

Garllo,  *  ft     3  @  5 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  ^  ctl.  75  ®  85 
Onions,  Australian  Brown,  y  ctl...     70   (a)  85 

Peas,  Green,  K»  lb   4  ®  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  box   35  @  40 

Peppers,  Green,  *  box    25  &  50 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   35  ©  50 

Tomatoes,  <p  box  or  crate   65  @  85 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50(3)60  fbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
M  to  80  lbs.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits 

The  fresh  fruit  market  is  at  the  mo- 
ment in  very  good  shape.  Receipts  are 
plentiful  and  of  good  quality,  the  latter 
fact  being  accounted  for  by  the  clemency 
of  the  weather.  Prices  are  being  well 
maintained  and  in  some  fruits  show  a 
substantial  advantage,  this  being  espe- 
cially true  in  the  case  of  apples.  A  still 
further  advance  in  the  price  of  apples  is 
expected  if  reports  from  Eastern  apple 
raising  sections  of  crop  failures  are  able 
to  be  confirmed.  Cantaloupes  of  all 
grades  and  sizes  are  still  very  plentiful, 
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pony  crates  selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  and 
boxes  at  50c  to  75c.  Crabapples  are  not 
to  be  had  in  the  local  market  at  any  price 
as  there  have  been  no  arrivals  during  the 
week.  Grapes  are  slightly  weaker  in 
price,  this  fact  being  accounted  for  by 
the  off  quality  of  the  receipts  and  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  demand.  Peaches  are 
also  a  shade  weaker  and  Bartlett  pears 
are  firmer.  Plums  of  all  varieties  are 
ruling  strong  both  as  to  price  and  de- 
mand. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  $i  501b  bx 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  40-fb  box. . 

Blackberries,  ^  chest  

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate  

Cantaloupes,  V  box  

Crabapples,  $  small  box  

Pigs,  V  one  layer  

Pigs,  ^  two  layer  

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate  

Grapes,  $  small  box  

Huckleberries,  f»  fb  

Peaches,  $  large  box  

Peaches,  V  small  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  choice,  40- 

tt>  box  

Plums,  large,  ^  crate  

Plums,  ordinary,  box  

Raspberries,  ^  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f(  chest 
Strawberries,  large  var..  $  chest. 
Strawberries.Santa  Clara, chest 

Watermelons,  f,  doz  

Whortleberries,  V  fi>  

Dried  Fruits. 

The  local  dried  fruit  market  is  quiet 
just  at  present  and  apples  are  a  shade 
weaker,  though  at  quotably  unchanged 
prices.  Prunes  are  holding  their  own 
well.  With  October  a  revival  of  activity 
is  expected,  when  new  fruit  will  move 
freely,  in  response  to  the  Eastern  demand. 
While  Santa  Clara  prunes  are  quoted  at 
3|c  and  Sonomas  at  3Jc,  some  packers 
have  withdrawn  temporarily  as  sellers, 
and  others  refuse  to  consider  offers  below 
4c,  bag  basis.  Higher  prices  later  on  are 
predicted.  Current  reports  of  a  weaker 
feeling  in  this  market  for  apricots  are 
without  foundation.  According  to  care- 
ful investigations  made  by  large  packing 
concerns,  the  quantity  of  apricots  unsold 
on  the  coast  is  small  and  held  at  high  fig- 
ures, nothing  being  offered  under  7c  to 
7Jc  for  ungraded  stock. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-S>  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5V4@  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-n>  boxes.  6  @  6V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     ft          7  ®  7yt 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   Hyt>3>  9 

Pigs,  10-ft  box.  1-ft  cartons  5)  (a&iy. 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  fl  lb. . .  7  <a  7Y, 

Nectarines,  red,  f»  lb   —(Si  4(4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7H©  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy..  8(4 

Pears,  standard,  9  ft   6y,@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7!4@  8VJ 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4!4@  5)4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  ©  754 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5tf@  IV, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  ®  Wi 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  — <a— c;  40-50s,  4^@4?ic; 
50-608,  3fi@4c;  60-708,  3M@3)4c;  70-80s,  2^0l3c; 
80-908,  2m@254c;  90- 100s,  2@2^c  ;  mall,  l>t«2c. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2tf@  1\ 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3)4 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2yJ@  3 

Figs,  Black   3)4®  4 

Raisins, 

The  local  market  contains  little  of  in- 
terest, as  there  are  practically  no  spot 
goods  in  the  market.  Picking  is  now  gen- 
eral throughout  the  raisin  sections  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  crop  will  be  consid- 
erably short  of  the  usual  yield.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  were  named  Sept.  15th  by 
the  Growers'  and  Packers'  Association  at 
Fresno:  Bleached  Thompson's  Seedless, 
extra  fancy,  10Jc;  fancy,  9c;  choice,  8; 
standard,  7c;  bleached  Sultanas,  fancy, 
7c;  choice,  6c;  standard,  5Jc.  Prices  are 
for  50-pound  cases,  f.  o.  b.,  discount  of 
\\%  for  cash,  and  are  about  2c  higher 
than  ever  before.  Prices  on  Muscatels 
are  not  likely  to  be  fixed  before  October. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  speciUed,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-ft  box         85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box          90  @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @1  85 

Imperials,  20-ft  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  4V4@  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4?£@  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  5  @  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  Wi®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  4  @  — o 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  6)4®  — c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  o 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  5'/4c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4)4c 

Ultras  Fruits. 

The  citrus  fruit  market  is  now  in  very 
good  shape,  owing  largely  to  the  clem- 
ency of  the  weather,  which  tends  to  keep 
the  quality  of  receipts  up  to  standard. 
Oranges  are  very  scarce,  Valencias  being 
the  only  kind  now  appearing  in  the  local 
fresh  fruit  market.  A  slight  advance  in 
price  is  noted  on  the  same.  Lemons  are 
a  shade  weaker  and  grape  fruit  is  firmer. 
Reports  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  continue  to  favor  the  growing  crop 
of  oranges,  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
crop  will  be  one  of  the  largest  that  has 
ever  been  seen  in  that  section. 


Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   3  00  @4  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box  ...  3  00  @4  00 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice.  2  00  @3  no 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good    1  50  @2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   2  00  @3  50 

Limes,  ft  box   5  50  @6  00 

Nuts. 

The  new  walnut  prices  will  be  named  by 
the  growers'  association  next  Saturday, 
and  until  that  time  there  will  be  practi- 
cally no  buying  of  futures,  as  it  is  rather 
uncertain  how  the  prices  will  rule.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  prices  will  rule 
higher  than  the  closing  prices  for  the  1904 
crop,  as  the  crop  will  be  somewhat  light, 
owing  to  the  extremely  hot  weather  of 
July.  Quite  a  number  of  new  almonds 
are  now  coming  into  the  market  and  are 
bringing  the  figures  named  for  them  by 
the  association,  with  the  exception  of 
Nonpareils,  which  are  being  sold  in  ihis 
market  at  lc  less  than  the  price  named 
for  them  last  week  by  the  growers. 
Choice  lots  of  I  X  Ls  will  bring  about  an 
advance  of  \c  to  ic  over  the  association 
price. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4)4ia  5'4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  <i»13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   7  @  7)4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   7  ffi  7V, 

Almonds,  TXL,  ft  ft  12)4®13)4 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  ft  lb  12  ©13 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  ft  lb  13  ©14 

Almonds,  Lauguedoc,  ft  lb   —  @— 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  ft  ft   — @— 

Hard  Shell,  ft  ft   — ©— 

Wine. 

The  wine  yield  for  the  present  year  will 
be  much  short  of  the  average  yield,  some 
estimates  placing  the  shortage  as  high  as 
40%,  while  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it 
will  exceed  one-third  of  the  average  yield. 
This  condition  will  apply  both  to  sweet 
and  dry  wines,  but  it  is  not  thought  that 
it  will  seriously  affect  prices,  as  an 
authority  well  posted  on  the  industry  has 
given  out  that  a  considerable  part  of  last 
year's  vintage  is  still  on  hand.  It  is 
further  stated  by  some  of  the  larger  wine 
concerns  that  no  material  increase  in 
price  is  to  be  expected,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  larger  wine  producers  to 
discourage  consumption  by  placing  the 
price  at  a  figure  which  will  make  it  a  bar- 
rier. The  picking  has  already  been  be- 
gun, and  pressing  will  be  begun  within 
the  next  two  weeks.  Most  of  the  grapes 
outside  of  the  independent  wineries  have 
been  contracted  for  by  the  large  concerns 
at  figures  which  leave  little  room  to 
doubt  that  the  vintage  will  be  very  light. 


Turkeys  Wanted 


S  O  ,  O  O  O  Prom  now  on,  until 

after  the  holidays, we 
shall  require  large 
quantities  of  dressed 
and  live  turkeys  and  live  chickens  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  tur- 
keys you  have  on  hand.  Ship  us  your  poultry. 
Highest  market  prices.  Immediate  cash  returns 
guaranteed.  Choice  large  young  turkeys  selling  to- 
day as  high  as  25c  per  lb.  Mark  and  consign  all  ship- 
ments of  produce  to  the  POULT RYMEN'S  UNION,  215- 
21 7  Clay  St. ,  S.  P.  Incorporated,  $25,000  Cash  Capital. 


D.  E.  Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.  Box  2497.  I  E.  R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.    Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


Eg* 


A  Brain  i  Lund. 

110  acres  of  the  finest  berry,  seed,  vegetable, 
alfalfa,  dairy  and  apple  land  to  be  found  in  the 
valley.  Soil  deep,  dark,  rich  alluvial  Within 
three  miles  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  artesian  belt.  No 
improvements.  Good  roads  to  the  property.  We 
are  authorized  to  sell  this  property  far  below  Its 
real  market  value.    Price  $130  per  acre. 

If  at  all  interested  in  this  class  of  property,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  tract. 

We  have  but  a  limited  time  to  offer  the  property 
at  this  price. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

PALO  ALTO,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


POULTRY  OPPORTUNITIES.  BJngfgg 

fine  poultry  location  in  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co.,  only  21  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  I0p 
ror  partial  cost  illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 
M.  J.  MADISON,  Haywards,  Cal. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent 


GLE 


J 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  In  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
tonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.D.  Hideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
of  H  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 

FOR  SALE  — GOOD  PAYING 
RANCH. 

Four  and  one-half  miles  from  Napa;  100  acres 
good  improvements;  tine  water;  15  acres  orchard; 
65  acres  hay  land;  stock,  wagons,  implements  and 
chickens.  Price  $8000.  For  further  particulars 
apply  P.  O.  Box  225,  Napa,  Cal.  . 

FOR  SALE,  TO  CLOSE  ESTATE. 

306  ACRES,  8  miles  from  Napa,  or.  good  road. 
All  good  land,  suitable  for  stock,  fruit  or  grain. 
House  of  7  rooms,  2  barns  and  outbuildings,  wind- 
mill and  splendid  well,  3000  gal.  tank,  unfailing 
stream  through  place;  10  acres  orchard  and  vine- 
yard in  full  bearing;  abundance  of  firewood;  1  mile 
to  school;  1  mile  to  schooner  landing;  \\  mile  to 
R.  R.  station;  mail  delivered  at  door  daily.  Terms 
$16,000.  Address  GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 

FRUIT  FARMS,  5,  10  AND  20  ACRES, 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 

Subdividing  a  15,000-acre  ranch.  Best  values  in 
California.  Three  railroad  stations  on  property; 
2V4  ho  >rs  to  San  Francisco.  Poultry  nets  $1500  per 
annum  on  10  acres.  Superbly  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  information  sent  free.  J.  P.  MASSIE  CO., 
207-2  8  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  SA  LE- In  settlement  of  estate;  large  win- 
ery and  distillery;  elegant  residence  also;  fruit 
ranch,  fine  trees  and  vines  in  bearing,  as  a  whole  or 
subdivided;  price  very  reasonable;  a  solid  invest- 
ment and  bound  to  increase  rapidly  In  value;  Yt 
mile  from  Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  county,  and 
on  line  of  new  electric  road.  Maps  and  circulars 
on  application  to  I.  R.  D  GRUBB,  825  Mills  Bldg. 
Real  estate  bought  and  sold.   Estates  managed. 

FOR  SALE— Fine  ranch,  Ventura  county ;  over  300 
acres;  sole  owner  plenty  of  water  which  goes  with 
estate;  33  acres  bearing  fruit— oranges,  olives, 
peaches,  grapes;  20  acres  newly  set  oranges  and 
lemons;  %  mile  R.R.  station,  school.  Cause  for  sell- 
ing. o!d  age.  Easy  terms.  Investigate;  150  acres 
besides  fruit  under  plow.  Owner,  Box  334,  Santa 
Paula,  Cal. 

WE  SELL  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  we  will  send 
you  a  buyer. 

BURR  PADDON  CO.,  40  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Gridley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &  CO.,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  P. 

AH  iron  LI  IN  FARM  BARGAINS.  Send  for 
I .  A  I  IrllKIMIA  1  1  C.  M.WoosterCo., 
Uni.ll  vMlllinB48MarketSt-i  s.P.,Cal. 

WEsell  country  lands.  CHATFIELD& VINZENT, 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  You  Want  to  Buy 

a  property  or  a  business  ol  any 
kind  anywhere  In  the  United 
States,  write  me  a  postal  card 
for  my  Free  Catalogue.  I  have 
bargains  everywhere  and 
can  save  you  money.  Don't 
wait.  Write  to-day. 

A.  P. Tone  Wilson,  Jr., 
Real     Estate  Specialist, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  pas  power.  Costs  Lest  toBny  and  Lent  to  Bon.   Quickly,  easily  started 
tionary  or  traction.    Mention  this  paper.  SEND  FOK  Catalogue.  TIIE  TEMPLE  PlJ  MP  CO-,  Mfrn. 


UNTIL    VOU    INVESTIGATE  • 

"THE  MASTElt  WORKMAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
No  vibration.   Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  sta- 
Mcaghcr  &  15th  Sta.,  Chicago,   THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 


^harpies 

rj  TUBULAI 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


September  23,  1906. 


21  POUNDS  MORE 
BUTTER  PER  WEEK 

Uarnesville,  Ohio,  June  20. 1905:  We 
were  milking  ten  cows  May  li(.  Tbat 
day  we  took  a  Tubular  separator  for 
tTlaL  We-  used  It  one  work  and 
got  86  pounds  of  bntter  that 
week.  The  wt-ek  before  we  used 
it.  we  got  only  65 pounds.  The  werk 
after  the  agent  took  it  away  we  got 
only  64  pounds.  We  felt  we  ought 
to  have  it.  Later  we  arranged  to  buy 
It.  We  recommend  the  Tubular  to 
anyone  interested  in  cows.  It  surely 
will  pav  any  one  to  buv  a  Tubular. 

(Signed)  Lona  and  C.  W.  Acton. 
Write  for  catalog  Y-131.  It  explains 
fully. 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
T0R0HT0,  CAH.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WAKELEE'S 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 


The  Best  Poison  in  the  Market. 

Has  Stood  All  Tests  for  30  Years. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


No.  \y2  "Jersey"  Cut-under  Truck. 

This  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to 
produce  a  wagon  that  has  great  carrying  capacity, 
ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of 
loading.  Can  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be 
used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

The  "Jersey"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  for 
the  transportation  of  fruit,  but  as  a  general  pur- 
pose dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
3000  to  3000  pounds. 

HOOKER    «fe  CO. 

15-18  DRTJMM  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COCOZELLE  BUSH 


SQUASH. 


Matures  in  ten  weeks. 

Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  live  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  H.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 

FARMERS'  LINES 

So  simple  you  can  build  your  own 
line.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free. 

Tbe  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

712  SutterSt.,  San  FYancisco, Cal. 


DR.  G.  S.  MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  tbe  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382 O'Farrell  St.,S.  F.,  Cal. 


THE  DAIRY. 


State  Fair  Scores  for  Butter  and 
Cheese. 


The  entries  of  butter  at  the  California 
State  Fair,  which  has  been  going  on 
during  the  past  week,  were  not  as 
large  in  number  as  during  some  pre- 
vious years,  but  was  representative  of 
the  best  known  creameries  in  the  State. 
There  were  twenty-five  in  all  with 
every  creamery  section  represented 
except  southern  California. 

The  entries  were  judged  Thursday  by 
W.  H.  Roussel,  H.  P.  Glasier  and  W.  H. 
Saylor,  Mr.  Saylor  preparing  the  fol- 
lowing report:  The  judges,  while  not 
finding  a  winning  tub  that  justified  as 
high  a  score  as  at  some  previous  fairs, 
found,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  a 
tine  lot  of  goods,  especially  when  the 
fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  most  of  it  represented  gathered 
cream  plants.  One  exception  to  this 
was  in  the  case  of  Neils  Beck,  who  is 
the  butter  maker  for  the  Danish 
Creamery  at  Fresno.  This  big  cream- 
ery has  held  its  business  down  strictly 
to  a  whole  milk  proposition,  and  this  is 
the  third  (and  possibly  the  fourth)  time 
that  it  has  headed  the  list  of  scores  at 
the  fair. 

It  will  prove  interesting  to  butter 
makers  to  know  that  pasteurization 
secured  a  strong  endorsement  in  the 
scores,  as  second  place  went  to  Mr. 
A.  Jensen's  Creamery  in  Humboldt 
county.  Mr.  Jensen  is  a  staunch  ad- 
vocate of  pasteurization  of  cream  for 
butter  making.  Another  lot  of  pas- 
teurized butter  exhibited  was  by  Mr. 
Philip  Leiser  of  the  Crystal  Cream  and 
Butter  Co.  of  Sacramento,  who  won 
twelfth  place.  The  scores  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

Cheese. — As  at  all  State  Fairs  the 
cheese  entries  were  light,  there  being 
only  four.    The  scores  are  as  follows: 

M.  G.  Salmina,  Gilroy  85  0 

Bryte  &  Augustine,  Sacramento  83.0 

A  Surtman,  San  Gregorio  82.0 

Frank  O'Brien,  San  Felipe  79.5 
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EH0DES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  dors 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
price 


424  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 


Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  42  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO..  27  Chestnut  St  ,  Waterloo,  la. 


MARINE. 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  WEIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed. 

Builder  of  Eclipse  (las  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


The  Dairy  Problem  Solved, 
and  Solved  Rightly. 


Since  man  first  bo  nan  to  milk  cc 
lem  of  he 


the  probi 
ake  the*  most  dollars  from 
them  has  been  up  for  solv- 
ing. After  centuries  of  ex- 
periment the  way  has  been 
discovered. 

An  Easy  Running 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

will  net  these  dollars  for 
the  cow-owner,  and  will  net 
them  all.  This  is  no  ex- 
periment, it  is  an  actual 
fact  proven  by  years  of  ex- 
perience by  farmers  the 
country  over. 
You  want  to  know  why;  we  want  to  tell  you 
why.  Write,  and  yet  our  free  books  on  dairy- 
ing. Read  these;  then  investigate  the  Empire. 
The  result  can  only  be  one  tiling,  a  complete 
proof  that  our  statements  are  true. 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomliela.  N.  J. 

Brn"r h  Offire.  Portland.  Oregon.  


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


— USE- 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps,  Saws. 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


PERPETUAL  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY. 

Hears  twelve  months  in  the  year  from  the  same 
hill  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  A  prolillc  bearer. 
Sends  out  plenty  of  runners.  Large  berry,  well 
flavored.  A  self-fertilizer.  Have  a  few  thousand 
plants  for  sale  this  autumn.   Send  for  price,  list  to 

COL.  J.  C.  EVERSON   MIDDLETOWN,  CAL 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND  OUR 
LINE  OF 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 


are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  end  II  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taUen  up  and  relald, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.   All  pipe  sold  under  rui  absolute  guarantee.   We  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,  ^SSSSSR^SS^S^St 

PTJGET  SOUND  OFFICE:    ULTMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


TO  STAY 

TRAPPED. 

The  trouble  with  most  gopher  traps  is  that  they  permit  the  rodent  to  escape 
after  the  trap  has  been  sprung.  This  not  only  makes  the  old  style  traps  worth- 
less, but  prevents  the  recapture  of  the  gopher.  The  only  sure  means  of  destroy- 
ing gophers  is  with  the 

IMPROVED  C.  V.  2-RING  GOPHER  TRAP. 

This  is  a  newly  patented  trap,  embodying  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. It  is  superior  to  the  Single  ring,  as  well  as  the 
Clutch  and  Claw  Traps,  for  the  double  ring  disables  the  gopher 
and  holds  it  securely,  allowing  no  chance  for  escape. 

See  tbat  you  get  the  genuine 
Improved  C.  V.  2-Ring.  Sold  every- 
where for  25c;  or  if  your  dealer  does 
not  have  them,  send  us  his  name 
and  25c.  for  sample  trap  or  12.50  for 
a  dozen,  which  we  will  forward 
postpaid. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Portable  Buildings. 

NO.  410.   STOCK  SIZE — 12  ft.  9fc  in.  by  31  ft.  &M  in. 
Shows  supplementary  roof  for  hot  climates. 
They  can  be  applied  to  any  of  our  houses. 
Two  outside  and  two  inside  doors,  four  windows  and 
three  rooms,  screens,  etc. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

Wa«hington  and  Second  St«.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Df.WEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  0.  C. 


September  23,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Dr.  Woodbridge  has  a  Fungus  for  the 
Black  Scale. 


Dr.  S.  M.  Woodbridge  of  South  Pasa- 
dena gives  the  Los  Angeles  Post  his 
observations  on  fighting  black  scale  by 
propagating  a  destroying  fungus.  He 
says : 

During  the  summer  of  1898  I  found 
on  trees  in  San  Bernardino  county  some 
black  scale  (Lecanium  olese)  that  were 
evidently  diseased.  I  brought  samples 
of  these  scales  to  our  laboratory  in  Los 
Angeles  and  had  Prof.  McClatchie  make 
cultures  of  the  fungus,  which  was  ap- 
parently getting  in  its  deadly  work. 
Subsequently  many  cultures  of  this 
fungus  were  made  and  I  distributed 
them  widely  through  our  scale  infested 
districts.  In  some  districts  the  work 
was  quite  effective  that  season.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Smith  of  San  Dimas  had  his  ranch 
cleaned  up  by  this  fungus.  In  other 
places  the  disease  seemed  to  make  little 
headway.  Believing  that  a  disease  is 
by  far  the  cheapest  method  of  getting 
rid  of  our  scale  pests,  this  department 
has  persistently  continued  to  make  cul- 
tures annually  and  has  distributed  them 
widely  through  southern  California. 
These  have  thrived,  more  or  less  indif- 
ferently, for  a  short  time  and  then  dis- 
appeared. This  year  the  results  were 
quite  different  and  I  find  that  this  fun- 
gous disease  has  been  doing  very  effec- 
tive destruction  in  many  localities,  and 
it  would  appear  to  have  become  accli- 
mated and  I  trust  has  come  to  stay, 
although  it  seems  to  have  been  "  winter 
killed    for  several  successive  years. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is 
to  get  your  assistance  in  the  perpetua- 
tion and  distribution  of  this  fungous  dis- 
ease of  the  black  scale. 

The  fungus  is  grown  in  petre  dishes, 
i.  e.,  cultures  are  made  of  it  on  pieces 
of  sterilized  bread  about  2  inches  square. 
When  the  cultures  are  made  or  at  the 
proper  time  thereafter,  three  of  them 
are  mixed  with  a  barrel  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  70° 
Fahrenheit.  Such  a  barrel  containing 
fifty  gallons  of  water  is  enough  to  spray 
1(>00  trees.  I  have  done  this  by  merely 
spraying  through  an  ordinary  hand 
syringe,  say,  one-half  pint  of  the  mix- 
ture on  a  tree;  every  fifth  tree  is 
enough  to  put  the  spray  upon.  Being 
a  fungous  and  very  light,  it  is  quickly 
distributed  to  its  proper  host  and  does 
effective  work  under  proper  conditions. 
Just  what  these  favorable  conditions 
are  must  be  further  determined,  and 
herein  we  need  the  growers'  assistance. 

The  fungous  disease  effects  only,  so 
far  as  has  been  observed,  the  young 
scale  after  hatching  and  before  leaving 
the  old  shell,  but  if  one  of  the  brood  is 
attacked  all  seem  to  get  the  .disease 
and  die.  To  detect  the  presence  of  th© 
disease  turn  up  an  old  scale,  and  if  a 
white  fungus  is  found  with  the  aid  of  a 
glass  on  the  edges  of  the  scale  and  on 
the  young  ones  you  will  know  the  dis- 
ease is  present. 


H.  S.  WHITE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  and  Sales- 
room, 130  Beale  St  ;  Works  and  Yards,  9th  and 
Bryant  Sts.   We  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pipe 
complete,  ready  for  immediate  delivery, 
^i-inch  pipe,  ff3  25  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
%-inoh  pipe,  $3.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

1-  inch  pipe,  ift.70  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
1  M-inch  pipe,  $7  60  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
154-inch  pipe.  $8  90  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

2-  inch  pipe,  811.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
2^4-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  10c 

3-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.|,  ready  for  use,  12^c 
3)$-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  15c 

4  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  19c 
Send  by  check,  money  order  or  coin  by  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Co.  with  order..    H.  S.  WHITE 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  130  Beale  St.  Reference: 
Any  bank,  banker  or  publication. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS  — 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St., 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy ,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  KOEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Helferg.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Mill;  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOE  STEINS— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  eTery 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


"  HOWARD  "  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas-ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.B.CAKRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERK  SHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages.    T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sneep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE, 


Jt  ,  duo  oacraiuentu  ot.,  oau  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  81.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  82.00;  85.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns 

Won  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTEIN. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

60  HEAD  CHOICE  BUCK  LAMBS. 
LARGE  AND  WELL  WOOLED. 

Address  G.  K.  SWINGLE,  Davisville,  or  call  at 
Swingle  Station,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 


Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS  .  Folsom,  California. 
FIRST  ANNUAL  AUCTION  SALE 

FROM    THE  PRIZEU/INNING 

Humboldt  Herd  of  Shorthorns 


belonging  to  MESSRS.  B.  F. 
Suisun,  California. 


RUSH  and  WM.  PIERCE, 


Cf|  UC An  of  Yearling,  Two-vear-old  and  Three-vear- 
I1C.HU  0id  Bulls  and  Heifers,  sired  by  the  follow- 
ing high-class  Bulls:  Marshall's  Combination,  Blythe 
Victor,  Sharon  Victor  VI,  Humboldt  Victor  VI,  Admiral 
Schley  VIII,  and  King  Abbotsburn  The  heifers  have  all 
been  bred  to  the  best  bulls  in  the  herd.  Sa>e  takes  place 
at  the  Willotta  Ranch,  Suisun.  California,  on 

Thursday,  October  19, 1905,  at  10  a.  m.  | 

Conveyances  will  meet  all  trains.  Lunch  will  be  served.  ;i' 
For  catalogues  send  to  FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Live  \ 
Stock  Auctioneers,  1732  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal. 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks  for  shipment  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours  travel  of  Petaluma. 
July,  August  and  September  are  the  best  months  to  hatch  chicks;  they  will  commence  to  lay  in  the  win- 
ter months.  Place  your  orders  at  once  for  this  season's  hatch.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching.    Prices  on  application. 

Write  for  r^w 

catalogue  *— ' 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

mrflfli  mflNUFflCTURED    BTT  WlMi 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by80".i 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  for  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  Important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  Pierce  Land  A  Stock  Co., 
Room  884,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 

PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Kxh  bits  St.  Louis,  1904. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties.  ' 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "J,"  with  which  tt  Incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Culture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWitt,  Ga. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne  %  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORKTTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Dnchess  2nd, 

Oonan  83rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  In  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 

ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mall  orders  solicited. 
FRANK    VA/  I    I  >  1  .  K.  I  IN  O, 
440  Geary  Street  San  Francisco. 

RUPTURE  CURED. 

We  CURE  Rupture,  and  it  STAYS  cured.  Call 
and  we  will  give  addresses  of  hundreds  of  our  cures. 
You  can  go  and  see  them.  You  do  not  pay  a  cent 
TILL  CURED 

No  charge  for  consultation.    Come  and  see  us. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE, 

1344  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  rates  to  readers  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Gal.  *  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  to  Inquiries. 

Hy  E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College. 


A  CASE  OF  INDIGESTION. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  have 
Dr.  Creely  tell  me  through  your  paper 
what  can  be  done  for  a  mule  which 
scours  badly  even  when  fed  only  on 
dry  hay.  From  the  amount  of  foam 
accompanying  a  passage  of  the  bow- 
els it  looks  as  though  it  might  be  in- 
digestion. The  animal  is  not  old,  as  she 
is  but  now  cutting  her  tusks,  but  she  is 
thin  and  mopes  as  though  sick.  I  have 
owned  her  ten  months,  and  she  has  had 
the  scours  during  all  that  time.— Farmer, 
Turlock. 

The  trouble  is  indigestion,  caused  by 
improperly  cutting  the  canines.  Make 
a  crucial  incision  through  the  gums  and 
apply  a  saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid  to  the  gums  many  times  daily. 
Give  a  teaspoonful  of  copperas  daily. 

ELEPHANTIASIS. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  horse  which 
has  some  kind  of  a  swelling  on  one  hind 
leg.  It  is  enlarged  all  around  about  the 
fetlock  joint  and  nearly  to  the  joint  above. 
He  has  been  in  this  condition  for  several 
years,  it  never  seeming  to  get  better  or 
worse.  He  was  never  lame  in  it,  neither 
did  it  seem  to  be  sore.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  was  first  caused  by  a  barbed  wire 
cut.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  swell- 
ing it  is,  but  here  it  is  generally  called 
the  "big  leg."  Is  there  any  known  cure 
for  this  kind  of  a  swelling?  I  let  the 
horse  to  a  neighbor  for  awhile  and  he  was 
sent  home  a  few  days  ago  with  this  leg 
swollen  as  large  as  two  legs  and  clear  to 
his  body.  It  seems  to  pain  him  a  great 
deal,  and  he  is  very  uneasy  and  eats  very 
little.  I  could  not  find  out  how  he  was 
injured.  What  is  best  for  him  ? — A  Sub- 
scriber, Lakeview. 

The  disease  is  elephantiasis,  or  chronic 
lymphangitis.  Repeated  attacks  of 
lymphangitis  would  result  in  the  condi- 
tion described.  It  may  result  from  a 
traumatic  injury,  but  90  times  out  of 
100  it  results  from  an  irritation  or  de- 
rangement along  the  intestinal  tract. 
Changing  the  method  of  feeding  resulted 
in  the  last  attack. 

Treatment — One  quart  of  pure  olive 
oil  given  in  one  dose,  and  the  following 
powders:  Soda  bi  carb.,  4  ounces;  nux 
vomica,  2  ounces;  salol,  1  ounce;  mix 
and  make  twelve  powders,  and  give 
three  daily  in  a  bran  mash.  Also  the 
following  external  application:  Gou- 
lard's ext.  lead,  16 ounces;  tinct.  opium, 
8  ounces;  water,  1  gallon;  mix  and  ap- 
ply to  leg  three  times  daily,  after  which 
apply  hot  water  blankets.  Give  noth- 
ing but  bran  and  carrots  for  several 
days.  E.  J.  Creely.  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 

State  Report  on  Anthrax. 

Dr.  Charles  Keane,  the  State  Veteri- 
narian, conversed  with  a  Sacramento 
Union  reporter  recently  on  the  subject 
of  the  appearance  of  anthrax  at  Napa 
and  the  risk  of  contagion  from  the  im- 
proper handling  of  hides  from  infected 
animals.  Dr.  Keane  said  it  was  sub- 
stantially true  that  hides  from  diseased 
carcasses  had  been  sold  to  a  local  tan- 
nery, but  it  was  done  in  ignorance,  and 
he  had  been  able  to  make  a  timely  in- 
terference and  the  hides  had  been 
burned. 

Dr.  Keane  explained  that  the  bacillus 
of  anthrax  is  peculiarly  tenacious  of 
life,  being  able,  in  fact,  to  withstand 
the  action  of  boiling  water  for  several 
minutes.  To  destroy  it  the  very  strong- 
est disinfectants  are  needed. 

The  disease  is  easily  communicated 
by  contact  to  human  beings,  although, 
of  course,  there  must  be  some  abrasion 
of  the  skin  to  permit  of  entrance. 
There  have  been  cases  of  death  in  Cali- 
fornia from  this  cause,  although  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  infer  that  there 
was  any  risk  of  contagion  by  means  of 
boots  or  shoes.  In  some  parts  of  the 
world  anthrax  in  sheep  had  produced 
what  is  known  as  wool  sorters'  disease, 
which  is  a  species  of  malignant  car- 
buncle. It  is  hardly  possible,  there- 
fore, to  take  too  many  precautions  in 
the  disposition  of  hides  from  infected 
pnimals. 

Anthrax  has  broken  out  somewhat 
,  verely  in  Napa  and  the  farmers  were 


unaware  of  what  they  had  to  contend 
against.  Carcasses  had  been  dragged 
along  the  ground  and  elementary  pre- 
cautions had  been  neglected.  Upon  ar- 
rival at  Napa  he  had  taken  prompt 
and  effective  measures.  The  hides  that 
had  been  sent  to  the  tannery  and  else- 
where had  been  recovered  and  properly 
destroyed  and  all  chance  of  mischief 
had  been  obviated  He  had  also  visited 
other  ranches  at  Colusa  and  Grand 
Island  where  the  disease  had  appeared, 
and  had  taken  all  necessary  measures 
for  its  control.  Quarantine  had  been 
established  and  the  farmers  had  been 
instructed  that  the  hides  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  removed  from  the  carcasses  of 
infected  animals.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  occasion  for  any  alarm. 

New  Wheat  Measure. — Tacoma  dis- 
patch to  S.  F.  Chronicle:  The  Port- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce  lately  re- 
quested the  Washington  State  Grain 
Commission  to  change  the  test  weight  of 
a  measured  bushel  of  wheat  from  58  to 
59  pounds.  The  fact  that  this  test  of 
wheat  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  grading 
makes  the  matter  one  of  great  importance 
to  growers,  millers  and  exporters.  For 
years  Oregon  has  had  a  59-pound  stand- 
ard and  California  a  60-pound.  Washing- 
ton has  kept  to  58  pounds  because  that  is 
the  standard  at  Chicago  and  throughout 
the  East.  It  is  expected  that  from  4,000,- 
000  to  6,000,000  bushels  of  this  year's  crop 
will  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  Low 
coastwise  freight  rates  will  make  it  possi- 
ble to  send  Washington  wheat  to  Cali- 
fornia for  both  milling  and  export  pur- 
poses. 

J.  A.  Spencer  at  Dwight,  Illinois,  manufactures 
several  types  of  hay  press  which  possess  distinc- 
tive features,  making  them  specially  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  Intended.  The  popu- 
larity of  Spencer's  Hercules,  Alligator  and  Per- 
petual  hay  presses  is  strong  evidence  of  their  right 
to  the  claims  made  for  them.  Anyone  sending  a 
request  to  J.  A.  Spencer,  Dwight.  Illinois,  will  be 
furnished  with  an  illustrated  catalogue  fully  de- 
scribing these  machines. 


I  will  sell,  lease  or  trade  a 
three-quarter  interest  in  the 
"Stevens  Fruit  Carrier  Box." 

Reese  Clark,  Attorn  ey-at-Law,  Cross- 
ley  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE--  • 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  e* 
First !   plain  their  Inventions  personally  ant 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  sped' 
flcations  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  th« 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoi«i 
ing  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Saa 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 

Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
offlolal  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  coplet 
ot  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  givt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quid* 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


|§§ 


ODGING  of  grain  is  caused 
by  weakness  in  the  stalk. 
Complete  fertilizers,  rich  in 
Potash,  produce  strong  stalks 
(making  lodging  impossible)  and 
full  plump  grain,  rich  in  starch 
and  of  good  milling  quality. 

Our  books  are  free  to  farmers. 
Let  us  send  them  to  you. 

Address,  German  Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  18  easier  to  set  up  and  1b  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  fiat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monney 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICK50N. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  ¥+• 

vors  the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
l\ .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit, 
xni.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 
XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  varieties  In  California. 
xxvii.  The  Date. 

XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
  applet  Avocado,  Etc.,  Eto. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond.Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

..  Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

California  vegetables 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "CaJifornk  Fruits." 
The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETE  .V 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 
Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuoe. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 


F»rlce>,  $2.00   F»oaBtp*»!d . 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 

The  Stock  Breeders  on  Agricultural 
Education. 


The  following  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced by  Judge  Shields  at  the  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  meeting  in  Sacra- 
mento and  were  passed  by  the  associa- 
tion: 

Whereas,  The  Legislature  at  its  latest 
session  enacted  a  statute  providing'  for  the 
purchase  of  a  university  farm  and  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  agriculture 
thereon;  and 

Whereas,  There  has  been  considera- 
ble but  unavoidable  delay  in  the  selection 
of  said  farm,  with  the  consequent  delay  of 
the  opening  of  said  school,  the  commence- 
ment of  experimental  work  and  the  con- 
duct of  short  courses  of  instruction  in  ag- 
ricultural practice;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  advised  by  cer- 
tain authorized  persons  that  many  of  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the  bill  be 
ignored  or  departed  from;  and 

Whereas,  This  bill  was  a  farmers' 
measure,  originated  by  them,  drawn  and 
advocated  by  them  and  passed  in  their 
interests;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  the  en- 
forcement of  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  and 
according  to  its  strict  terms;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  request  of 
the  members  of  the  commission  for  the 
selection  of  the  farm  that  they  proceed 
with  all  possible  haste  to  select  the  said 
farm,  of  the  kind  and  in  the  locality  pro- 
vided for  in  the  said  bill;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  op- 
pose the  suggestion  that  the  farm  be  pur- 
chased in  the  vicinity  of  Berkeley  or  ad- 
joining the  University,  because  such  selec- 
tion would  be  in  violation  of  the  bill,  and 
because  suitable  soil  and  climate  cannot 
be  had  there,  nor  is  the  same  susceptible 
of  irrigation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  deny  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  agricultural  education  is  to  pre- 
pare teachers,  specialists  and  leaders  of 
thought.  This  is  only  one  of  its  purposes, 
and  modern  experience  has  shown  that  to 
be  effective  it  must  be  supplemented  by 
that  type  of  practical  and  popular  in- 
struction which  meets  the  demands  of  the 
great  body  of  our  farming  people.  We 
make  no  assault  upon  our  College  of  Ag- 
riculture. Let  it  continue  to  prepare 
after  its  chosen  method  the  very  few 
young  men  which  it  is  able  to  attract, 
leaving  us  free  to  educate  our  remaining 
youth  to  such  extent  as  their  means 
afford  and  in  the  manner  suited  to  their 
needs;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  as  this  is  a  farmers' 
bill,  we  demand  that  we  be  left  free  to 
realize  all  of  its  possible  benefits.  We 
submit  that  we  are  the  best  judges  of 
what  we  want,  and  as  the  farmer  and  pro- 
ducer pays  all  the  taxes,  including  such 
as  support  all  the  departments  of  the 
State  University,  wo  feel  that  we  should 
be  permitted  to  use  some  of  our  own 
money  for  the  education  of  our  own 
youth;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  School  of 
Agriculture  provided  for  in  our  bill,  and 
ask  that  it  be  immediately  organized. 
There  are  thousands  of  our  young  men 
and  women  who  need  it  and  will  immedi- 
ately attend  it  for  such  length  of  time  as 
their  means  and  time  afford,  who  are  and 
will  be  unable  to  take  a  college  course. 
We  hold  in  indifference  the  claim  that 
such  youth  at  the  end  of  their  periods  of 
attendance  are  not  thoroughly  educated. 
They  will  be  better  educated  than  when 
they  entered,  and  by  whatever  name  their 
position  may  properly  be  called,  they 
have  been  assisted,  enabled  to  earn  bet- 
ter livings,  to  lead  happier  lives,  and  the 
State  has  been  strengthened  by  having 
been  given  more  enlightened  citizens, 
who,  as  farmers,  will  create  her  wealth 
rather  than  having  been  driven  into 
other  walks  to,  in  too  many  instances,  be- 
come charges  upon  her  bounty;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  that  charac- 
ter of  instruction  which  is  qualified  to 
reach  the  great  body  of  our  farm  youth, 
which  offers  something  to  everyone,  no 
matter  what  his  time  or  means,  and 
which  includes  within  its  scope  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical  training,  and  which 
has  the  direct  purpose  and  tendency  to 
illustrate  the  best  possibilities  of  an  agri- 
cultural life,  and  to  incline  the  student  to 
the  adoption  of  the  profession  of  agricul- 
ture, and  that  we  have  confidence  that 
our  bill  properly  carried  out  will  effect 
these  ends.  

C.  B.  Carrington,  Hayward,  Cal.,  at 
the  recent  State  Fair,  got  first  and  second 
prizes  on  pen;  first,  second  and  third 
prizes  on  cocks;  first,  second  and  third 
prizes  on  cockerels,  having  won  first  cock- 
erel prize  at  the  State  Fair  for  the  last 
four  years  in  succession. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  con- 
vened in  stated  session  at  its  hall  on 
Saturday  the  16th. 

After  reading  and  approval  of  min- 
utes of  last  regular  and  special  meet- 
ings, and  the  approval  and  payment  of 
bills,  committee  reports  were  con- 
sidered. 

The  special  committee  to  consider 
subjects  to  be  presented,  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Grange,  to  the  State 
Grange  which  will  convene  in  the  city 
of  Napa  on  October  3  next,  reported  in 
favor  of  the  following: 

We  recommend  the  National  Good 
Roads  Law,  as  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Grange  and  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  recommend  a  revision  of  the 
revenue  laws  of  California  by  which 
ability  to  pay  shall  be  the  test  of  obliga- 
tion to  do  so;  by  which  realty  shall 
be  relieved  of  its,  now,  disproportion- 
ate rate  of  taxation;  by  which  the 
State  shall  derive  its  revenue  from 
other  sources  than  direct  taxation  of 
real  and  personal  property;  by  which 
the  recipient  of  the  income  not  derived 
from  property  taxed,  shall  pay  his 
equitable  pro  rata  of  taxation;  by 
which  a  portion  of  the  Staters  rev- 
enue shall  be  raised  by  indirect  taxa 
tion. 

We  recommend  State  legislation  for 
the  equitable  distribution  of  water  for 
irrigation;  for  insurance  against  fire 
by  the  State;  for  life  insurance  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  believe  the  Lorren's  system  of 
land  registration  is  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  acts  of  legislation  ever 
enacted  in  California.  Justice  to  the 
land  owner  and  purchaser  alike  re- 
quires it  should  be  enforced  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  State.  Its  hereto- 
fore nonenforcement  is  a  miscarriage 
of  an  equitable  and  just  law  in  this 
State. 

Each  of  these  subjects  was  consid- 
ered separately  and  a  careful  consid- 
eration given  to  them,  and  each  ap- 
proved by  itself  and  all  approved  as  a 
whole. 

These  several  subjects  have  been  con- 
sidered, studied  and  approved  by 
subordinate,  State  and  National 
Granges,  except  the  subjects  of  State 
fire  insurance  and  Federal  life  insur- 
ance. These  being  new  subjects  re- 
ceived more  than  usual  consideration ; 
but  it  was  conceded  on  all  sides  that  in 
the  well  doing  and  well  being  of  civil- 
ized society,  efficient  fire  and  life  in- 
surance is  one  of  the  most  essential 
necessities.  In  no  department  in  the 
administration  of  public  utilities  are 
greater  wrongs  perpetrated  than  in 
those  of  fire  and  life  insurance;  by  the 
payment  of  undue  commissions;  by  the 
use,  by  the  officers  of  the  companies 
for  their  own  speculative  purposes,  of 
the  company  funds;  by  the  payment  to 
themselves  of  pensions  and  enormous 
salaries  —  salaries  many  times  out  of 
proportion  to  what  any  one  man  can 
equitably  earn;  the  funds  of  the  com- 
panies are  speculated  and  juggled  with 
to  the  detriment  of  the  insured.  No 
such  culpable  use  of  funds  and  no  such 
exorbitant  salaries  are  allowed,  or 
thought  of,  in  State  or  Federal  ad- 
ministration, and  this  Grange  greatly 
regrets  to  say,  in  its  judgment,  the 
abuse  will  not  be  remedied  until  fire 
and  life  insurance  are  departments  of 
our  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
Tulare  Grange  asks  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  a  thoughtful  public  to  this 
subject. 

Brother  and  Sister  F.  H.  Styles  were 
elected  alternates  to  the  State  Grange 

J.  T. 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 


Do  you  get  the  price  list  of  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  It  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Paoiflc  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


£SpotCash 

Guarantee 

We  don't  try  to  tell  you  what  Security 
Stock  Food  has  done  for  others;  we  show 
you  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

Use  Security  Stock  Food  (glutenized) 
for  growing  animals;  for  fattening  animals; 
for  work  horses;  for  milch  cows.  The 
Food  won't  cost  you  a  cent  if  you  can't  see 
that  Security  Stock  Food  has  saved  feed, 
made  quicker  growth;  kept  your  animals  in 
better  condition,  given  more  milk,  andmade 
you  more  money.  Write  us  if  not  satis- 
fied and  we  will  refund  price  in  full.  You 
are  the  sole  judge.    No  questions  asked. 

Forfive  years  thisguaranteehasbeen  on  every 
package  sold.  It  also  covers  Security  Poultry 
Food,  Lice  Killer,  Gall  Cure,  Colic  Cure,  Worm 
Powder,  Calf  Food,  Heave  Remedy,  Healer  and 
Rheumatic  Liniment.  Security  preparations  arc 
sold  by  dealers  in  almost  every  town  in  the 
United  States,  who  will  recommend  them  highly 
and  "back up"  our  guarantee. 

SECURITY  IS  THE  ONLY  GLUTENIZED  STOCK  FOOD. 

SECURITY  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  WOLF  OF  ADVERSITY 

will  get  no  mercy  from  the  man  with  a  snug  bank 
account.  The  wolf  is  always  kept  from  the  home 
of  those  who  are  economical  and  lay  by  every 
week  a  part  of  their  earnings.  Be  it  ever  so  little, 
it  amounts  to  much  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
with  interest  added  makes  your  heart  glad.  Econ- 
omy is  wealth  when  the  savings  are  deposited  In  a 
strong,  safe  bank,  which  pays  a  good  interest  rate. 
We  pay  3%  per  cent  on  savings  accounts,  and  4 
per  cent  on  term  deposits,  both  compounded  semi- 
annually. 
Open  Saturday  evenings  from  5  to  8. 

THE  MARKET  STREET  BANK, 

SEVENTH  AND  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 


Valuable 

Hints  for  the  Fall 

Planting 

of  Seeds,  Bulbs. 

Trees, 

Shrubbery,  etc. 

Forage 

Plants,  Vetches, 

Alfalfa,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3K-4-8  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


UCM  \AJ  A  WTCn  T0  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE. 

men  whim  i  cu  first-class  profession. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE.  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  644  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 


The  Roessler  &  Hasstacher  Chemical  Co. 


Works: 


100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 


f\7  A  XT  I  P|Eh  guaranteed  98-99%  for  generating 
W  I  r\iy  1  Lf  Cr  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 

 FOK    SPILE  B~V  

THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY,  -  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO.      -       Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


FCLIPSE,  HAY  PRESSES 

U'ifc— >      -Jk£  ' ARE  *  RELIABLE 


Eclipse  Hay  Press  Co 


te5t£d  in  all  sections^ 
ej6ht  Years  good  work 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE; 
617  WA  Kansas  City7  Mo 


MUSICAL  WONDER. 

The  Roller  Organ's  Price,  $6  and  $12. 

These  marvelous  Instruments  any  one  can  play.      Sacred,  popular  songs, 
instrumental  and  dance  music.   A  selection  of  over  1000  tunes. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Hammond's  Purchasing  Agency, 

712  Polk  Street,    Mention  Rural  Preen.    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOTEL  ARGYLE. 


MRS.  E.  M.  SKAGGS 
Proprietor 


European  Plan* 


232-234  McAllister  St.,  (Oppose  city  Ham  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

grill;  130  sunny  rooms;  baths.   Country  patronage  a  specialty. 


building 

McAllister  street  cars  pass  the  door 


RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST..  NEAR  HOWARD.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  TEL.  MAIN  1261 
600  rooms  en  suite  and  single.  Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  S3  and  up  Country  patronage  so 
licited  Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.  Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electrlo  lights 
return  call  bells  In  every  room.  Inside  and  outside  fire  escapes.  Electric  elevator  all  night 
Ladies'  parlor.  Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.  Baths  free  to  guests.  Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.   MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 
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DEERE  and  NEW  DEERE 


DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  4  Furrow. 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow. 


Our  Plows  are  adapted  to  all  conditions  and  they  will  work  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  the  disc. 
Both  styles  have  all  the  latest  improvements  such  as  Bali-Bearing  Discs,  Patented  Landing  Device, 
Dust-Proof  Boxes.  And  they  have  the  strongest  frames  of  any  plow  on  the  market.  J-  J>  J>  .j* 
jtjt^jijijijtdt    Special  Circular  giving  detailed  description  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Implement 

209  =  211   MARKET  ST..  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  /Wanufa0fur6r8 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


1 


G  W.Price  Pump  Co. 

523  Market  St. 
Sail  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealen'in 

High  Grade  Gas  and  Oil 
ENGINES,  and 
Centrifugal  PUMPS, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN, 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging, 
Cyanide  Plants,  and  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED 
WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AMD 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Oen*rf»i  »' 
to  Electric  Mute 


itnp  Direct  Connected 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

11 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


KR 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  \A/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes 

S3  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL.  TANKS— ALL  SIZES     Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 

i-ound  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe 

JnjHtes  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asptaltum 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANTJFACTUKEHS  OF  

PEACH,    BERRY,  and   all  RACI/nTC 
kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  DrtatVC  I 
VKNKER    KARKEL8,    COFFEE    AND   CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


GRAPE, 


U7V\ 


Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GREENBANK 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 
BEST  PRUNE  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W  JACKSON.  1  23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Fruit  Industry. 

We  turn  again  this  week  to  illustra- 
tions of  the  deciduous  fruit  industry  of 
California  and  present  two  pictures  il- 
lustrative of  it  as  developed  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  San  Jose,  the  brisk  and  beautiful 
city  which  is  the  center  of  the  prune 
industry  of  the  State,  but  ministers  to 
many  other  fruits  as  well.  In  fact,  the 
commercial  fruit  interests  of  Santa 
Clara  county,  tributary  to  the  county 
seat  San  Jose,  are  quite  diversified  and 
include  nearly  everything  that  can  be 
put  into  a  box,  can  or  a  bottle  to  reach 
a  purchaser.  Although  as  great  in  no 
other  line  as  in  the  prune,  there  is  still 
enough  of  other  fruits  to  comprise  a 
large  shipment  of  table  fruits  in  a  fresh 
state,  a  very  large  output  of  canned 
fruits  and  a  respectable  amount  of 
dried  fruits  not  of  the  prune  class. 

One  of  the  fruits  in  which  Santa  Clara 
has  distinctive  excellence  is  the  cherry, 
and  the  cherry  is  not  content  with  all 
parts  of  California.  It  has  in  fact  quite 
a  narrow  idea  of  suitable  conditions 
and  the  largest  product  is  around  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  although  some 
districts  tributary  to  the  Sacramento 
valley  make  a  large  commercial  prod- 
uct. The  deep  rich  loams  of  the  Santa 
Clara  district  have,  however,  from  the 
earliest  times  of  American  fruit  plant- 
ing shown  their  ability  to  do  exceed- 
ingly well  with  the  cherry,  and  there 
are  orchards  thirty  years  or  more  of 
age  which  yield  a  value  and  warrant  a 
valuation  which  is  fit  to  frighten  a 
buyer  who  thinks  of  getting  into  the 
cherry  game.    The  result  is  that  dur- 


A  Colonnade  of  Blooming  Royal  Ann  Cherry  Trees  at  San  Jose. 


ing  the  last  few  years  the  cherry  acre- 
age has  been  considerably  increased  by 
new  plantings. 

The  picture  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
cherry  trees  on  the  Flickinger  fruit 


farms  at  the  blooming  Jtime,  and  the 
variety  is  the  so-called  Royal  Ann, 
which  is  the  queen  canning  and  preserv- 
ing cherry  of  California.  Royal  Ann 
is  a  local  name— the  cherry  is  really 


Partial  Viewjof  Drying  Ground  of  J.  H.  Flickinger  Co.— Apricots  in  the  Sun. 


Napoleon  Bigarreau — but  the  grafted 
trees  brought  into  Oregon  in  the  '40s 
lost  their  label  and  the  pioneer  fruit 
growers  gallantly  renamed  the  fruit 
after  what  they  probably  most  longed 
for  in  their  loneliness — a  lady.  And  this 
lady  came  to  California  early  in  the 
'50s,  and  her  beauty  of  form,  her  stately 
whiteness  and  firmness,  and  withal  her 
refusal  to  assume  anything  but  the 
most  distant  blush  at  the  warmest 
wooing  of  the  California  sunshine  de- 
clared her  queenship,  and  so  she  was 
Royal  Ann  to  Californians  also.  At 
this  late  date,  with  the  name  glorified 
by  the  prismatic  colors  which  fruit 
canners  choose  for  their  labels  and  with 
the  fruit  rolling  into  cut  glass  dishes 
with  only  the  faintest  tint  in  the  syrup 
so  characteristic  as  to  be  widely  recog- 
nized, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  fruit 
will  ever  regain  its  relationship  to  the 
discontented  Corsican.  The  picture 
shows  how  glorious  is  the  blooming 
time  in  an  old  California  cherry  orchard. 

The  other  picture  on  this  page  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  fruit  drying  interests  at 
San  Jose.  It  shows  part  of  a  good  dry- 
ing plant  of  moderate  size  at  the  Flick- 
inger orchards,  where  they  put  into 
dried  form  the  surplus  of  the  various 
fruits  not  required  in  their  canning  en- 
terprise, which  is  the  main  line.  The 
picture  shows  only  the  drying  space 
and  some  of  the  sulphur  boxes  into 
which  the  trays  go  after  filling  and  be- 
fore they  reach  the  sunshine.  The  cut- 
ting sheds,  where  the  fruit  is  pitted  and 
placed  upon  the  trays,  are  somewhere 
out  of  view  upon  the  right. 
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The  Week. 


As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  the  rainy  season 
seems  to  be  actually  beginning  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State.  The  south  has  had  a  strong  dash  from 
the  center  of  rainstorms  in  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
has  had  lightning  displays  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  is  rare  in  the  California  valleys.  The  north 
has  had  rains  from  the  main  supply  region  in  the 
north  Pacific  ocean  and  the  clouds  seem  set  for  the 
usual  working  down  of  such  rains  to  include  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  State.  Probably  as  many  people 
are  now  ready  for  it  as  there  ever  are  at  one  time, 
although  some  late  fruits  are  still  out  and  many  are 
anxious  to  start  idle  teams  to  field  work.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  another  crop  year  and  too  soon,  of 
course,  to  say  anything  about  it,  except  to  express 
the  hope  that  it  may  have  all  the  promise  of  the  last 
and  as  much  more  of  realization  as  is  possible. 


The  beginning  of  the  Northern  wheat,  which  will 
figure  very  largely  in  the  California  markets  this 
year,  is  now  forcing  its  issue  with  what  there  is  of  a 
California  crop.  The  market  is,  however,  firm  and 
buying  active  at  a  slight  decline.  Barley  is  active 
and  a  little  better  in  tone  than  last  week.  Northern 
oats  are  selling  well  and  black  and  red  for  seed  pur- 
poses are  much  higher.  Corn  is  doing  well,  but  rye 
droops  a  little.  New  beans  are  arriving  freely  and 
prices  are  given  in  our  Market  Review.  Millstuffs 
are  in  light  supply  and  selling  at  an  advance.  Hay 
is  unchanged,  except  that  the  choicest  wheat  and 
oat  have  gone  above  quotations.  Beef  is  unchanged 
and  mutton  improved,  while  small  veal  is  still  lower 
and  hogs  rather  weak.  The  best  fresh  butter  is  suf- 
fering in  competition  with  storage  stock,  though 
medium  and  lower  grades  are  going  well.  Cheese  is 
in  good  demand  and  select  eggs  have  scored  a 
notable  advance,  although  lower  grades  are 
abundant.  Large  arrivals  of  Eastern  stock 
have  brought  down  poultry  prices.  Potatoes  and 
onions  have  receded  again  under  stock  demand, 
though  onions  are  expecting  renewed  shipping  de- 
mand. Citrus  fruits,  except  pomelos,  are  doing  well 
this  week.  Deciduous  fruits  have  fluctuated  as 
shown  by  our  Market  Review.  Dried  fruits  are  firm 
and  holding  advances  well.  Walnut  prices  are  given 
in  another  column.  Honey  is  being  strongly  held  in 
expectation  of  shortage  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Hops  are  not  behaving  well,  although  growers 
are  doing  their  best  to  hold  up  values.    It  looks  as 


though  the  rains  at  the  north  might  warrant  the*, 
effort.  It  is  claimed  by  Oregon  growers  that  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  damage  will  result  if  the 
rainstorm  continues.  There  are,  they  say,  about 
5000  bales  yet  unpicked,  and  unless  the  weather  con- 
ditions improve  the  pickers  will  become  disgusted 
and  return  to  their  homes,  suffering  the  remaining 
hops  to  go  unpicked.    Wool  is  dull  and  doing  little. 


In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  in  the  dealer's 
interest  it  looks  as  though  wool  would  be  high.  We 
have  frequently  referred  to  the  decline  of  the  sheep 
census  without  visible  movement  to  increase  the 
product.  The  latest  form  of  these  facts  is  that  given 
by  Consul  Williams  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  who  calls 
attention  to  the  serious  decline  in  the  number  and 
concludes  that  there  is  an  excellent  chance  for  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  profit  by  the  facts.  He  says:  "The 
world  is  eating  up  its  sheep.  Its  flocks  have  been 
declining  for  three  decades,  and  that  decline  has 
become  perceptible  in  so  many  countries  that  it  is 
regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  agricultural  move- 
ment of  our  times.  A  number  of  independent  causes 
have  co-operated  to  bring  about  this  result."  He 
notes  the  increasing  popularity  of  mutton  as  a 
wholesome  meat  and  emphasizes  the  decline  of  flocks 
except  in  countries  where  agriculture  engrosses  the 
attention  of  the  people:  To  appreciate  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  study  the  table  compiled  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
1904,  which  shows  an  enormous  decline  in  the  number 
of  sheep  grown  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  globe. 

The  losses  in  some  of  these  countries  have  contin- 
ued for  a  generation.  For  instance,  the  first  report 
for  Germany  is  that  of  1873,  and  its  flocks  have  de- 
clined ever  since,  the  total  decline  to  the  end  of  1904 
being  over  60%.  Austria-Hungary's  flocks  have 
declined  nearly  45%  since  18(19,  those  of  France  30% 
since  1873,  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  15%  in 
the  same  period.  The  decline  in  the  latter  country 
has  been  retarded  by  the  heavy  annual  importations, 
both  of  mutton  and  live  sheep.  For  instance,  the 
importations  for  1904  were  as  follows:  Mutton, 
3,530,659  hundredweight;  sheep,  382,240  head.  And 
yet  the  decline  of  sheep  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  432,619  head.  The  figures  indicate  that  the  flocks 
of  the  world  have  decreased  at  least  9,-{,000,000  head 
since  1873,  an  average  of  more  than  3,000,000  head 
a  year.  This  decline  must  continue  while  present 
conditions  prevail. 

The  effect  of  these  facts  on  the  prices  of  wool  and 
mutton,  and  the  outlook  in  these  products,  can 
hardly  be  questioned. 

The  importance  of  drainage  in  a  semi-arid  State 
was  scouted  in  early  days,  but  has  been  progressively 
realized  in  later  years.  The  Legislature  of  two  years 
ago  passed  a  new  and  very  good  law  on  this  subject 
and,  although  we  understand  lack  of  co-operation 
has  restrained  from  use  of  the  law,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  largely  employed  in  the  future.  An  interesting 
project  is  reported  from  Mendocino  county,  where  a 
drainage  enterprise  will  be  at  once  undertaken  to 
release  Little  Lake  valley  from  winter  water,  which 
now  spreads  for  miles  forming  a  vast  lake,  and  in 
several  instances  has  come  near  flooding  the 
town  of  Willits,  which  is  built  on  high  ground. 
The  land  thus  covered  is  the  most  fertile  in  the  val- 
ley, and  comprises  several  hundred  acres,  but  is  only 
used  for  grazing  cattle  a  few  months  during  the  year. 
The  draining  of  the  outlet  will  prevent  this  land  from 
being  overflowed,  and  will  open  up  the  richest  farm- 
ing land  in  Mendocino  county.  The  amount  of  water 
to  be  drained  can  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that 
over  40  inches  of  rain  have  been  known  to  fall  in  the 
month  of  February.  There  are  many  other  drainage 
enterprises  which  should  be  put  through  both  against 
winter  and  summer  water  and  alkali  water  from 
excessive  irrigation. 

The  staff  of  workers  for  wheat  improvement  in 
California,  an  undertaking  about  which  much  is  said 
in  another  column,  has  just  been  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanchard,  an  expert  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington.  Mr.  Blan- 
chard will  work  at  the  experiment  stations,  and  will 
represent  the  Government,  while  Professor  Shaw 
represents  the  State,  in  the  experiments  made.  Mr. 
Blanchard  has  made  this  sort  of  work  his  especial 
study.  He  spent  a  year  in  Kansas  working  on  the 
same  sort  of  problems,  and  is  regarded  as  peculiarly 
qualified  to  assist  in  the  investigation  work  on  wheat 
in  this  State. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


California  Forage  Plants. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Can  you  furnish  me  the  name  of 
some  work  on  grasses  of  California,  especially  those 
varieties  that  will  stand  long  dry  seasons — similar  to 
southern  California  ?  Can  the  seed  of  the  alfilaria 
grass  be  secured  in  California  ?  I  am  interested  in  a 
large  cattle  ranch  in  western  Texas,  and  we  have 
long  dry  seasons,  and  desire  very  much  to  improve 
the  grass  for  pasturage.  Any  information  you  may 
extend  will  be  greatly  appreciated.— *Ranger,  Texas. 

There  is  no  comprehensive  work  on  California 
grasses  except  the  botanies,  and  they  do  not  deal 
with  the  agricultural  value  of  the  plants  very  satis- 
factorily, nor  do  they  include  all  introduced  plants. 
The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  mention  many  of  them. 
We  may  say  that  the  grasses  which  are  proving  most 
drought  resisting  in  California  are  the  Australian 
rye  grass  and  orchard  grass,  although  there  are 
many  situations  in  California  which  are  too  dry  for 
them.  They  make  good  winter  growth  in  such  places, 
but  will  not  survive  the  first  dry  season.  Alfilaria 
is  not  a  grass;  it  is  a  member  of  the  geranium  family, 
but  it  is  one  of  our  best  growing  forage  plants,  does 
not  attempt  to  grow  during  the  dry  season,  but 
makes  seed  enough  in  the  spring  to  increase  its  area 
with  each  succeeding  wet  season.  A  forage  plant 
which  you  should  also  try  in  the  district  of  which  you 
speak  is  the  burr  clover,  which  is  very  widely  dis- 
tributed in  California,  makes  a  fine  winter  growth 
and  large  amount  of  seed,  which  the  cattle  gather 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  all  through  the  dry 
season.  You  can  get  seed  of  these  plants  from  the 
San  Francisco  seedsmen. 


Is  Saltbush  a  False  Alarm? 

To  the  Editor: — The  matter  of  saltbush  growing 
is  of  very  deep  interest  to  us  in  Australia,  where 
until  now  no  effort  has  been  made  to  cultivate  the 
saltbushes.  There  are  millions  and  millions  of  acres 
of  saltbush  country  in  New  South  Wales,  which  now 
constitute  not  much  other  than  a  desert,  but  which 
proper  saltbush  cultivation  could  transform  into  val- 
uable country.  Most  of  this  country  has  an  average 
of  10  to  12  inches  of  rain,  and  outside  of  it  there  is 
still  country  of  a  lighter  rainfall  that  could  probably 
be  utilized.  The  practice  has  been  to  eat  out  the 
country — kill  everything  in  a  dry  time.  No  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  a  drought  by  storing  food. 
In  years  to  come  all  this  will  be  changed,  and  a  great 
part  of  Australia  be  looked  upon  in  quite  a  new 
light. — Australian,  New  South  Wales. 

The  exaltation  of  saltbush  was  apparently  rather 
premature,  for  although  it  has  a  very  high  nutritive 
content,  as  generally  shown  by  analyses,  and  though 
it  is  acceptable  to  some  kinds  of  live  stock,  such  as 
sheep,  goats  and  fowls,  it  has  been  disappointing  in 
the  fact  that  cattle  do  not  take  kindly  to  it,  except 
as  a  preventive  to  starvation,  and  such  a  condition  is 
not  calculated  to  promote  either  flesh  forming  or 
milk  yielding,  which  are  necessary  to  make  cattle 
worth  keeping.  For  this  reason,  although  there  was 
some  years  ago  quite  a  large  acreage  of  saltbush 
planted  in  California,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
very  little  interest  in  the  plant  because  so  many  have 
been  disappointed  in  its  acceptability  to  the  animal. 
It  rather  seems  as  though  the  Australians  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  plant  were  wiser  than  the  Cali- 
fornians.  The  plant  now  occupies  no  important  place 
in  our  agriculture.  If  any  reader  can  give  experi- 
ence warranting  a  different  conclusion  we  would  like 
to  hear  it. 

Guavas  and  Laurel  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  the  guava  be  successfully 
and  profitably  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
without  irrigation,  especially  in  the  foothill  region  of 
the  Santa  Clara  valley?  Also,  have  the  leaves  of 
our  native  laurel  or  bay  trees  commercial  value  ? — 
Reader,  Mountain  View,  i 

In  all  probability  the  strawberry  guava  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  your  district  as  this  variety  is 
the  most  hardy  of  the  guavas,  and  makes  rich  red 
jelly,  which  is  very  popular.  In  southern  California, 
near  the  coast,  several  varieties  of  yellow  guava  are 
grown,  but  these  are  more  tender,  and  not  so  good 
in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  leaves  of  the  native 
laurel  have  no  commercial  value. 


Forestry  Education. 

To  TnE  Editor: — Having  seen  in  a  recent  number 
of  your  paper,  of  which  my  father  is  a  subscriber,  an 
article  on  forestry,  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  for  infor- 
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mation  as  to  the  location  and  other  particulars  about 
schools,  to  prepare  for  that  profession. — Forester, 
Vacaville. 

There  are  now  forestry  schools  at  Yale  College, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Michigan  University,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Both  these  are  fully  equipped  with  a 
full  course  in  forestry,  terminating  with  a  degree  or 
certificate  testifying  to  qualifications  for  forest  ser- 
vice. Our  California  institutions  are  not  yet  equipped 
in  this  line,  although  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
before  long.  A  part  of  the  forestry  course  in  any 
institution  can  be  takeD  here,  as  the  preliminary 
studies  are  much  like  those  for  other  technical  pro- 
fessions, and  one  can  enter  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, pursue  such  studies  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
go  to  an  Eastern  school  of  forestry,  if  our  State  is 
not  equipped  by  the  time  that  he  is  ready  to  go  on 
with  the  higher  work.  There  is  also  an  opportunity 
to  enter  the  forest  service  as  a  ranger,  or  other 
assistant,  and  work  up  that  way,  although  a  full 
university  course  in  forestry  is  far  better.  We  would 
advise  you  to  write  to  the  schools  of  forestry  which 
we  have  mentioned;  also  to  the  Forest  Service,  care 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  stating  your  desire  to  them  and  asking 
for  information. 

Joint  Worms— Beet  Contracts. 

To  the  Editor: — While  at  Le  Grand  a  few  days 
ago  a  farmer  told  me  of  finding  in  June  last  a  small 
yellow  worm  about  I  of  an  inch  long  in  the  hollow  of 
his  wheat  stalks,  and  that,  as  the  season  advanced, 
the  worm  became  brown  and  a  little  longer,  and  just 
before  the  wheat  ripened  these  worms  cut  into  and 
through  the  joints  of  the  stalks,  where  the  hollow 
sections  seem  to  join.  These  worms,  he  thinks,  ruined 
his  crop,  although  he  acknowledged  that  his  wheat 
was  badly  rusted.  What  were  those  worms  and  how 
did  they  get  inside  of  the  wheat  stalks?  Can  rust  be 
prevented?  Would  you  advise  Fresno  county  farmers 
to  plant  sugar  beets  for  the  use  of  a  corporation? — 
W.  R.  McIntosh,  Valley  Farmer,  Fresno. 

The  Le  Grand  wheat  grower  probably  told  you 
about  the  joint  worm,  which  is  the  larva  of  a  minute 
fly,  and  it  is  its  habit  to  burrow  into  the  joint  of  the 
wheat  stem,  as  its  name  indicates.  It  is  an  old  enemy 
of  the  wheat  plant  and  is  frequently  reported  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  but  is, 
fortunately,  never  very  destructive  to  grain,  because 
it  is  held  in  check  by  the  current  practice  of  burning 
the  straw  and  stubble.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  insect  may  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  his  crop,  but  rather  more  probable  that  he, 
like  others,  lost  the  crop  through  the  rust  and  other 
manifestations  of  an  unfavorable  season. 

Theoretically,  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  the 
rust  of  wheat  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or 
other  fungicide,  which  would  kill  the  spore  as  it  came 
into  contact  with  the  plant  which  is  thus  protected; 
but  practically  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  because 
the  cost  of  prevention  would  be  many  times  the  value 
of  the  crop.  The  interior  valleys  have  in  ordinary 
seasons  a  natural  protection  against  rust,  because 
their  normal  atmospheric  conditions  are  unfavorable 
to  its  spread,  and  perhaps  not  again  in  a  lifetime 
will  there  be  such  a  scourge  of  rust  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  as  there  was  this  year. 

We  would  certainly  advise  Fresno  farmers  to  plant 
sugar  beets  for  the  corporation,  providing  the  price 
is  remunerative,  and  that  they  can  only  demonstrate 
by  experience.  They  must  have  a  contract  in  order 
to  make  it  desirable  to  undertake  the  crop  at  all,  and 
no  one  can  make  a  contract  on  the  buyers'  side,  ex- 
cept a  corporation,  because  it  requires  so  much 
capital  to  provide  equipment  for  beet  sugar  manufac- 
ture. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  State,  after  growing  beets  at  prices 
which  sugar  makers  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  land  owner  found  that  he  could  use  his 
land  with  better  profit  for  other  crops.  Whether 
this  will  be  true  in  Fresno,  nothing  but  experience 
can  demonstrate.   

Cotton  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  be  referred  to  a 
financial  organization  that  will  be  interested  in  in- 
troducing Egyptian  cotton  to  California  and  growing 
it  on  a  commercial  scale.  I  am  a  native  of  Egypt  and 
have  been  in  the  United  States  for  about  four  years.  I 
graduated  last  June  from  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State  University  of  Missouri,  and  I  have  been 
a  student  in  the  Khedivial  Agricultural  College  at 
Quizet,  Egypt.  During  a  trip  through  this  State 
my  attention  was  constantly  attracted  by  the  simi- 
larity existing  between  your  soils,  climate  and  flora 


and  ours.  I  have  always  read  the  reports  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  experiments 
relating  to  Egyptian  cotton,  and  in  my  judgment 
there  is  no  doubt  of  success  if  an  attempt  is  made. 
A  vast  area  of  the  uncultivated  land  of  this  State 
could  be  turned  into  the  richest  cotton  fields  in  the 
world  and  populated  by  an  intelligent  and  skillful 
race  that  has  descended  from  ancient  Egyptians. — 
George  J.  Salem,  Stockton. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
of  the  last  thirty  years  that  cotton  will  grow  very 
successfully  on  suitable  lands  in  the  interior  valleys 
of  California,  but  no  cotton  investment  has  ever  been 
profitable  because  of  the  impossibility  to  secure  pick- 
ers at  wages  which  would  make  the  crop  profitable. 
At  one  time  there  was  quite  a  large  introduction  of 
negroes  from  the  Southern  States  to  pick  cotton  in 
Kern  county,  but  the  negroes  soon  found  that  they 
could  get  very  desirable  employment  at  much  better 
wages  and  the  undertaking  was  abandoned.  Cotton 
seed  has  been  distributed  in  considerable  quantities 
from  year  to  year  and  very  good  cotton  has  been 
produced  for  exhibition,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  master  the  problem  of  harvesting  at  the  price 
which  would  enable  California  to  compete  with  the 
product  of  the  Southern  States.  The  probability  is 
that  if  you  were  able  to  colonize  Egyptians  in  Cali- 
fornia they  would  also  find  more  profitable  employ- 
ment in  connection  with  the  fruit  and  other  indus- 
tries which  can  offer  to  pay  higher  wages.  Until 
this  difficulty  of  cost  of  production  is  overcome  no 
cotton  enterprise  can  be  safely  undertaken. 

Alfalfa  and  Morning  Glory. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if 
alfalfa  would  do  well  on  land  which  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, covered  with  morning  glory,  but,  in  other  re- 
spects, well  adapted  to  its  production.  Could  you 
also  inform  me  how  many  inches  of  water  would  be 
considered  sufficient  for  irrigating  alfalfa  after  the 
first  crop  has  been  harvested  in  the  spring? — En- 
quirer, San  Francisco. 

It  is  something  of  a  question  as  to  whether  alfalfa 
will  keep  down  morning  glory.  It  depends  much 
upon  the  suitability  of  the  land  for  alfalfa,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stand  which  is  secured  and  maintained 
afterwards  by  the  right  sort  of  treatment,  including 
irrigation,  calculated  to  maintain  a  most  thrifty 
growth.  Whenever  the  alfalfa  stand  becomes  scanty 
the  morning  glory  will  reassert  itself,  and  yet  we 
can  mention  no  crop  which  is  so  well  calculated  to 
keep  down  morning  glory  as  a  good  growth  of  alfalfa. 
At  the  same  time  neglected  alfalfa,  or  alfalfa  on 
heavy,  shallow  soil  and  prone  to  die  out  in  spots,  will 
probably  be  overcome  in  the  end  by  the  morning 
glory,  which  is  a  plant  better  calculated  to  endure 
adversity.  The  amount  of  water  required  for  the 
growth  of  alfalfa  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  actually  applied 
would  range  probably  from  3  to  6  inches  or  more  in 
depth  for  each  cutting  of  the  alfalfa.  There  is  no  lit- 
erature in  book  form  covering  these  subjects,  but 
there  is  continual  discussion  of  them  in  our  columns, 
and  in  that  way  much  interesting  experience  is 
brought  to  light. 

Katydid  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  a  portion  of  an  almond 
hull  on  which  were  two  rows  of  the  creature  like  the 
three  on  this  specimen.  These  were  all  pulled  off  ex- 
cept these  three.  They  were  very  regularly  placed 
like  shingles.  This  one  specimen  came  from  an 
almond  orchard  in  Orangevale.  Is  it  anything  that 
is  worth  attention  ? — Reader,  Fair  Oaks. 

The  bodies  which  you  find  on  the  edge  of  an  almond 
hull  are  the  eggs  of  the  katydid,  which  is,  as  you 
know,  a  kind  of  a  glorified  grasshopper,  which  would 
be  injurious  as  grasshoppers  are,  except  that  it  is  so 
conspicuous  that  it  is  held  in  check  by  its  enemies  and 
is  never  abundant.  It  is,  however,  quite  common  to 
find  these  eggs  on  the  trees  of  small  twigs  of  fruit 
trees,  but  we  never  before  saw  them  deposited  on  the 
edge  of  an  almond  hull.  No  interest  pertains  to  it 
except  as  one  must  feel  an  interest  in  all  the  wonder- 
ful things  in  nature.   

Grain  for  Hog  Fattening. 

To  the  Editor:— Having  located  here  in  June,  I 
am  preparing  land  for  the  growing  of  alfalfa  and 
would  like  to  go  somewhat  into  the  raising  of  hogs 
for  market,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  best  to 
grow  for  fattening  purposes.  I  am  informed  that 
alfalfa  is  splendid  for  growing  food  but  will  not  fatten 
properly. — Beginner,  Stanislaus  county. 

Probably  the  best  grains  which  you  can  grow  for 


fattening  hogs  are  barley  and  Egyptian  corn,  or 
Kafir  corn,  both  of  which  are  varieties  of  sorghum, 
making  a  large,  starchy  grain.  There  are  only  a 
few  places  in  California  where  Indian  corn  grows 
well;  consequently  the  other  grains  which  we  have 
mentioned  are  used  as  a  substitute,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  alfalfa,  make  a  splendid  ration  for  hog 
feeding. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  September  25,  1905. 

Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  OlHlcal  and  Section  Dlreotor. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  high  temperature  Thursday  and  Friday  and  much 
cooler  weather  at  the  close.  Conditions  were  favorable 
for  maturing  grapes,  fruit  drying  and  shipping  fresh 
fruits  and  grapes.  The  picking  of  Tokay  grapes  is 
nearly  completed  in  the  Florin  district  and  now  pro- 
gressing rapidly  in  the  American  river  district.  If  not 
damaged  by  early  rains,  the  grape  crop  will  be  larger 
than  that  of  last  season.  Heavy  shipments  of  grapes 
and  fresh  and  dried  fruits  continue.  The  wineries  are 
in  full  operation  and  raisin  making  is  in  progress.  Cit- 
rus fruits  are  well  advanced  and  in  excellent  condition, 
with  indications  of  a  heavy  yield.  Hop  picking  is  prac- 
tically completed  and  baling  continues.  Beans  and  corn 
are  doing  well.    Dry  seeding  is  progressing. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  continued  most  of  the  week, 
with  light  showers  in  portions  of  the  coast  districts  at 
the  close.  High  temperatures  prevailed  in  the  interior 
on  the  21st  and  22d,  causing  slight  damage  to  corn  and 
garden  truck.  Grape  picking  is  progressing  rapidly  in 
the  central  and  southern  districts,  where  the  crop  is 
reported  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  north- 
ern districts  grape  harvest  has  commenced  and  the  crop 
is  said  to  be  below  average.  Prune  drying  is  nearly 
completed.  The  apple  crop  is  large  and  of  superior 
quality  in  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz  and  Humboldt  coun- 
ties. Pears  are  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  yield  is 
below  average.  Walnuts  at  Peachland  were  injured  by 
heat  in  July  and  August  and  the  crop  will  be  light. 
Cloverdale  oranges  are  in  good  condition.  Hop  picking 
is  nearly  completed  in  Sonoma  county  and  the  crop  is 
nearly  average  in  yield  and  quality.  Bean  harvest  is 
progressing.  The  hay  crop  is  nearly  all  baled  and 
stored.  Grain  thrashing  is  still  in  progress  near  Hollis- 
ter  and  the  wheat  crop  is  larger  than  expected. 

San   Joaqaln  Valley. 

The  weather  continued  clear  and  warm  most  of  the 
week,  but  partly  cloudy  and  cooler  near  the  close.  Con- 
ditions were  favorable  for  raisin  making  and  fruit  dry- 
ing. The  bulk  of  the  raisin  crop  is  in  stack  and  nearly 
ready  for  the  sweat  boxes;  some  of  the  early  crop  is 
being  delivered  to  packing  houses.  There  is  a  fair  crop 
of  raisin  grapes,  and  wine  and  table  grapes  are  about 
average;  all  are  of  good  quality.  Wineries  are  in  full 
operation.  Heavy  shipments  of  green  and  dried  fruits 
continue.  Almond  harvest  is  nearly  completed;  the 
yield  and  quality  are  good.  The  prune  crop  is  light,  but 
the  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality;  drying  is  progressing 
rapidly.  Olives  are  in  good  condition  and  a  large  crop 
is  probable.  Oranges  are  doing  well.  The  fifth  crop  of 
alfalfa  is  being  cut  in  some  places.  Dry  feed  is  plentiful 
and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Generally  clear  and  warm  weather  continued  until 
near  the  close  of  the  week,  when  thunderstorms,  accom- 
panied by  rain,  occurred  in  San  Diego,  Riverside,  San 
Bernardino  and  the  footlnlli  and  mountains  of  those 
districts.  The  raisin  crop  in  San  Diego  county  was  not 
seriously  injured  by  the  rain,  but  grapes  and  raisins  in 
San  Bernardino  county  suffered  to  some  extent.  Grape 
picking,  raisin  making  and  wine  making  are  in  prog- 
ress. Apples  from  the  foothill  districts  are  of  excellent 
quality  and  the  yield  is  good.  Oranges  are  in  first  class 
condition  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  heavy  crop. 
Large  shipments  of  lemons  are  being  made  from  San 
Diego.  Walnuts  are  doing  well  and  are  nearly  ready 
for  harvest;  the  nuts  are  well  filled,  but  the  crop  will 
probably  be  light.  Harvest  continues  on  beans  and 
sugar  beets.  

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  27,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Raln- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
tore  for  the  week. .  ! 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.25 

.27 

2  11 

1  28 

68 

48 

.00 

.00 

4.97 

.79 

100 

54 

Sacramento  

.00 

T 

3.69 

.41 

98 

50 

San  Francisco  

.00 

T 

5.15 

.48 

86 

52 

T 

T 

1.78 

.27 

102 

56 

T 

T 

.39 

.29 

90 

50 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.00 
.00 

.03 
T 

3  60 
.45 

53 

.19 

94 

90 

46 
56 

.34 

.50 

T 

.14 

80 

58 

.24 

.26 

.81 

.66 

100 

66 
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CEREAL  CROPS. 

The  Improvement  of  Wheat. 

We  had  an  interesting  article  last  week  on  the 
efforts  now  in  progress  toward  the  improvement  of 
California  wheats.  All  careful  observations  are  im- 
portant and  interesting  to  wheat  growers  just  at 
this  time.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  H.  G. 
Smith  of  the  Pioneer  mills  of  Sacramento  has  given 
the  Union  the  results  of  his  long  experience  and  ob- 
servation and  we  haste  to  place  these  before  our 
readers. 

The  Situation.  —  Mr.  Smith  declares  that  the 
wheat  growers  of  California  are  confronted  with  a 
situation  more  serious  and  more  threatening  than  is 
readily  comprehended  by  a  great  majority  of  them. 
A  few  farmers  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  disastrous  season  just  closing, 
but  a  vast  number  are  going  ahead  blindly  and 
neglectfully  in  the  same  old  way,  knowing,  of  course, 
that  they  have  had  a  "  streak  of  bad  luck,"  but 
taking  it  for  granted  that  they  were  the  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  not  appreciating  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  failure  has  spread  its  shadow  over  the  en- 
tire wheat  growing  area  of  California. 

Hard  Grain  Desired. — Mr.  Smith  declares  that 
conditions  are  about  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  and  he 
can  see  no  way  of  improvement  except  by  awaking 
the  farmers  to  the  dangers  ahead.  He  adds  that  there 
is  available  a  possible  source  of  immediate  relief,  and 
that  is  to  induce  wheat  growers  to  sow  the  Turkey 
red  wheat  or  some  other  hard  grain  that  is  rich  in 
gluten  for  the  next  harvest. 

"There  is  yet  time  for  farmers  to  obtain  all  the 
Turkey  red  wheat  they  need  for  seed,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  "  and  I  only  wish  that  I  were  able  to  con- 
vince wheat  growers  of  the  importance  of  taking 
action  at  once.  They  must  do  it,  and  do  it  quickly, 
or  another  season's  work  and  expense  will  be  lost  be- 
yond hope  of  redemption. 

"While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Turkey  red,  I  will 
say  that  our  company  stands  ready  to  supply  seed  to 
any  wheat  grower  in  the  State  at  absolute  cost,  or 
they  can  send  to  western  Kansas  and  get  all  they 
need  on  their  own  account.  All  we  ask  is  that  they 
sow  Turkey  red,  not  only  for  their  benefit  and  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  but  also  for  the  benelit  of  the 
millers.  What  helps  one  helps  all.  Millers  naturally 
would  prefer  to  buy  their  grain  at  home,  but  if  it 
cannot  be  had  here  we  must  send  abroad. 

Importing  Wheat.  —  "Just  consider  what  is  taking 
place  right  now.  We  are  importing  from  Kansas 
and  Washington  5000  tons  of  wheat  a  month,  because 
California  wheat  is  not  ample  for  our  demand.  Other 
milling  companies  are  doing  the  same.  They  have  to 
do  it  in  order  to  carry  on  business.  From  Kansas 
we  are  getting  the  Turkey  red  that  is  rich  in  gluten, 
and  from  Washington  we  have  the  bluestem  wheat, 
which  is  a  large,  white  starchy  wheat  somewhat 
similar  to  California  wheat  before  it  pinched  out  and 
shriveled  to  almost  nothing.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
wheat  growers  of  California  to  wake  up,  and  if  the 
Union  can  arouse  them  and  in  any  way  induce  them 
to  plant  Turkey  red  this  season  it  will  be  conferring 
on  them  and  on  the  State  a  substantial  benefit  that 
scarcely  can  be  calculated  in  dollars  .and  cents,  and 
the  paper  wiM  earn  and  receive  the  blessings  of  those 
who  profit  by  the  advice. 

"I  speak  earnestly  in  this  matter,  because  I  under- 
stand the  gravity  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  a  difference  in  profit,  more  or  less;  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  aud  death;  a  decision  whether  the 
wheat  grower  shall  get  something  or  nothing  for  his 
year's  labor  and  the  money  that  he  puts  into  his 
crop.  Another  thing  that  I  want  to  say  is  that  I 
mention  Turkey  red  wheat  as  the  proper  seed  to  be 
used  this  season  because  there  is  an  amply  supply 
that  is  available  at  a  moment's  notice.  Further- 
more, I  don't  believe  Californians  will  ever  get  a 
better  all-round  wheat  than  the  Turkey  red,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  wise  selection  on  general  principles." 

Mr.  Smith  was  asked  to  what  he  attributed  the 
present  unfortunate  condition  of  the  wheat-growing 
industry  of  California. 

Cacses  of  the  Trouble.— "  First  of  all,  the  farmers 
have  worn  the  land  out  cropping  it  year  after  year 
and  have  never  given  it  a  rest.  It  is  like  drawing  on 
a  bank  all  the  time  and  never  putting  anything  back. 
It  would  be  bound  to  get  exhausted. 

"  Then  the  choice  of  seed  by  Californians  was  the 
worst  in  the  world.  Club  wheat,  club  wheat,  club 
wheat— that  was  all  the  California  farmers  could 
think  of,  and  in  my  opinion  club  wheat  never  was 
worth  anything  anywhere,  and  least  of  all  when 
grown  in  California.  For  forty  years  they  have  been 
cropping  the  same  ground,  and  year  after  year  sow- 
ing the  same  seed,  over  and  over  again,  until  at  last 
it  has  just  pinched  out,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  the 
story.  Even  Turkey  red  or  Kubanka  or  any  of  the 
gluten  wheats  will  deteriorate  in  California,  owing  to 
our  climatic  conditions,  unless  new  seed  is  imported 
right  along.  We  must  send  to  cold  States  for  seed 
if  we  expect  to.  get  anything  from  our  wheat  fields, 
and  the  sooner  the  farmers  take  this  lesson  to  heart 
the  better  it  will  be  for  them.    But  they  must  also 


remember  that  the  best  seed  in  the  world  won't 
bring  back  the  land  to  its  original  condition.  They 
must  resort  to  rotation  of  crops  and  let  the  land 
rest,  or  they  might  as  well  quit  plowing  and  dis- 
mantle their  big  harvesters  and  reapers." 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  combined  harvesters  are 
much  to  blame  for  the  sterility  of  California  wheat  in 
regard  to  the  qualities  needed  in  making  flour.  He 
holds  that  the  grain  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  be  quite  dry  before  a  combined 
harvester  can  be  used  to  advantage.  To  the  uniniti- 
ated it  may  be  explained  that  a  combined  harvester 
"heads"  or  cuts  the  wheat,  threshes  or  separates 
the  grain  from  the  straw  and  chaff,  and  that  the 
grain  is  actually  sacked  on  the  machine  as  it  moves 
along  over  the  field,  the  sacks  being  dropped  along 
the  pathway  traversed  by  the  harvester. 

Historical.  —  "California  used  to  raise  good 
wheat,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "and  can  do  so  again  when- 
ever there  is  a  return  to  reasonable  methods.  I 
began  in  the  milling  business  here  in  1855  and  have 
been  at  it  ever  since.  Naturally,  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  notice  the  changes  that  have  taken  place. 
In  the  old  days  of  reapers,  when  the  grain  was  cut 
and  stacked,  the  berry  of  the  grain  absorbed  some- 
thing from  the  straw  that  it  needed  and  was  worth 
milling,  even  though  the  variety  was  not  the  best. 
Then  came  the  headers  and  things  got  worse.  At 
last  the  farmers  brought  in  the  combined  harvesters, 
and  that  settled  the  wheat  question  in  California 
against  the  growers.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  has 
been  retrograding  steadily  ever  since.  Those  big 
combined  harvesters  are  picturesque  as  they  plunge 
through  a  field  of  grain,  and  it  looks  fine  to  see  the 
owner  of  a  big  ranch  driving  along  in  a  carriage 
watching  the  work  of  ruin  to  his  crop  and  his  land, 
but  in  the  end  the  result  is  disastrous.  The  causes 
are  not  hard  to  find. 

"Not  only  is  the  wheat  made  worthless  by  the 
method  of  leaving  it  standing  under  the  burning  sun 
until  it  is  dry  enough  to  handle  with  the  combined 
harvester,  but  the  land  is  so  befouled  by  the  scatter- 
ing of  the  seeds  of  cheat  and  other  weeds  that  the 
succeeding  crop  of  wheat  is  choked  by  the  quick- 
growing  weeds  and  starved  to  death  at  the  very 
start.  By  the  use  of  combined  harvesters  thp  land  is 
bound  to  get  worse  and  worse  every  year.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  the  wheat  farmers  have  been  able  to 
keep  up  as  long  as  they  have,  considering  how  they 
have  given  themselves  the  worst  of  it  all  these 
years." 

Turkey  Red. — Mr.  Smith  showed  a  sample  of  Tur- 
key red  wheat  grown  in  Yolo  county,  near  Woodland, 
last  season,  which  yielded  eighteen  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  which  brought  the  farmer  $1.40  per  hun- 
dred-weight, while  his  neighbors  who  stuck  to  the 
old  seed  got  about  nine  bushels  to  the  acre,  for  which 
they  received  something  like  80  cents  per  100  pounds. 
It  is  customary  to  sow  from  80  to  100  pounds  of  seed 
wheat  to  the  acre.  The  best  Turkey  red  from  Kan- 
sas at  present  costs  $1.80  per  100  pounds,  and  Cali- 
fornia-grown wheat  fit  for  seed  costs  $1.40  per  100 
pounds.  Mr.  Smith  points  out  that  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  sowing  Kansas  wheat,  rich  in  gluten,  is 
about  40  or  50  cents  an  acre,  and  the  increased 
profit,  which  he  considers  certain,  would  so  overbal- 
ance the  outlay  that  he  declares  that  he  cannot 
understand  why  wheat  growers  persist  in  following 
the  beaten  path  of  failure  when  there  is  open  to 
them  all  a  sure  road  to  success  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  prudence  and  business  foresight  in  procur- 
ing gluten  wheat  for  seed. 

Summary.— Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Smith  advocates 
the  procuring  of  fresh  seed  every  year,  the  choice  to 
be  of  some  hard  grain,  rich  in  gluten,  from  a  cold 
climate;  the  cutting  of  the  wheat  before  it  is  dead 
ripe,  and  the  stacking  of  in  the  straw  for  a  time  be- 
fore threshing;  the  abandonment  of  the  combined 
harvester,  and,  finally,  the  adoption  of  a  systematic 
rotation  of  crops,  or,  better  still,  a  method  by  which 
the  laud  may  be  allowed  to  rest  every  once  in  awhile, 
so  that  its  life-giving  properties  may  be  regained  in 
the  usual  course  of  nature. 


Rust-Resistant  Wheats. 

We  have  had  so  much  wheat  rust  in  California  that 
the  following  account  of  rust  resistance,  taken  from 
the  writings  of  Prof.  H.  L.  Bolley  of  North  Dakota 
for  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  may  be  interesting  to 
many  readers: 

Resistance. — Breeding  work  in  the  past  has  not 
given  much  hopes  of  counterbalancing  rust  destruc- 
tion; but  the  weight  of  results  gained  in  the  deter- 
mined search  made  by  some  of  our  most  advanced 
agriculturists  for  high  yielding  and  high  milling  types 
of  wheat  have  tended  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  in- 
crease has  come  because  of  disease  resistant  features. 
What  these  resistant  features,  if  they  have  existed 
at  all,  have  been  due  to,  has  been  wholly  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  and  no  definite  way  has  yet  been  devised 
of  arriving  at  a  resistant  type  which  would  be  open 
to  easy  trial  by  the  ordinary  farmer.  However,  late 
experiments  conducted  by  the  biological  department 
of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  devised 
along  the  line  of  always  promoting  the  greatest  pos- 
sible development  of  a  particular  disease,  have  given 
wonderful  results  in  the  case  of  the  flax  wilt  disease 


and  rust  on  flax.  We  call  the  process  promotion  of 
disease  to  eliminate  the  weak.  The  same  methods 
have  been  pursued  in  the  case  of  wheat  smut  and 
wheat  rust,  and  some  astonishing  results  are  ap- 
parent. I  believe  that  we  are  at  last  on  the  right 
track  to  procure  either  immunized  or  highly  resist- 
ant wheats.  The  work  has  gone  far  enough  to  make 
it  very  clear  why  it  is  that  the  experimenting  agri- 
culturist has  gained  such  results  by  his  ordinary  prac- 
tical methods  of  seed  grading  through  such  methods 
as  fanning,  grading  by  salt  solutions,  etc. 

What  Growers  Can  Do.— Our  special  experi- 
ments teach  much  that  is  of  great  worth  to  wheat 
growers:  (1)  That  the  survival  of  the  fittest  princi- 
ple should  be  placed  into  active  operation  on  the 
farm.  (2)  That  the  methods  of  grading  and  selecting 
farm  seed,  heretofore  recommended  and  in  use  by 
most  able  farmers,  are  along  correct  line,  and  should 
be  followed  rigidly;  because  these  grading  processes 
not  only  tend  to  save  the  naturally  big  yielders,  but 
to  discard  the  weak  and  nondisease  resisting  strains 
of  grain.  (3)  They  teach  that,  when  a  farmer  re- 
moves a  light  weight,  shriveled  grain  either  by  fan- 
ning or  screening,  he  removes  from  the  seed  a  grain 
which  came  from  a  weak,  sickly  plant,  or  from  one 
which  could  not  produce  a  good  plump  grain  under 
the  conditions  in  which  his  crop  grew.  (4)  That  the 
farmer  ought  not  continuously  to  change  his  type  of 
seed  grain,  but  should  breed  up  a  strong  grain  to 
fit  his  own  local  conditions.  To  do  this  he  should 
grade  out  all  the  light  weight,  imperfectly  shaped 
grains,  and  save  the  plump,  perfect  ones.  These 
last  grew  on  plants  which  could  resist  trouble,  plants 
which  were  strong  and  resistant  of  disease  and  hard 
conditions  of  soil  and  weather. 

All  this  applies  quite  directly  to  the  question  of 
using  seed  from  a  rusty  crop.  Because  of  the  rea- 
sons just  given,  I  recommend  that  the  farmers  in  the 
rust  infected  districts  procure  seed  from  their  own 
crops,  if  it  is  possible  to  screen  out  enough  heavy 
grains  for  that  purpose.  Remember  that  a  rust 
year  is  a  good  one  to  sort  out  a  vigorous  strain  of 
seed  wheat:  for  the  rust  shrivels  the  grain  of  all  of 
the  plants  which  cannot  resist  rust  and  the  hard 
weather  and  soil  conditions.  Clean  out  this  light, 
shriveled  stuff,  and  leave  the  strong  rust-resistant. 
Do  this  every  year,  saving  the  best. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  rust  any  given  year,  one  can 
only  say  that  no  one  can  predict  how  destructive 
rust  may  be  in  a  particular  region,  until  ten  to 
twelve  days  previous  to  the  real  destruction.  The 
conditions  govern.  Farmers  must  learn  to  counter- 
act a  part  of  such  conditions  by  the  ordinary  means 
open  to  culture  methods,  and  to  do  the  rest  by  seed 
selection  or  breeding.  It  seems  probable  that  our 
experiment  stations  will  also  very  soon  be  able  to 
assist  in  this  matter  more  definitely  than  ever  before. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


The  Eucalypts  in  California. 

As  the  planting  season  is  near,  and  as  there  are  so 
many  new  home  makers  in  California,  we  are  giving 
much  space  to  the  discussion  of  shade  and  woodlot 
trees  so  that  the  beginners  may  proceed  intelli- 
gently. The  eucalypts  can  hardly  be  too  frequently 
brought  to  notice.  Mr.  Ernest  Braunton  of  Los  An- 
geles, whose  advice  on  street  trees  we  recently  pub- 
lished, now  takes  up  the  eucalypts  in  a  very  appreci- 
ative way  in  the  California  Cultivator  and  his  words 
cannot  be  too  widely  circulated. 

Appreciation. — We  love  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
great  eucalypt  family,  for  they  serve  us  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  overshadowing  in  importance  the 
next  three  or  four  families  in  order  of  importance. 
To  the  people  of  tropic,  semitropic,  arid  or  semi-arid 
districts  they  are  what  the  bamboo  is  to  the  Japan- 
ese, except  they  furnish  few  food  products.  Exten- 
sively as  they  have  been  planted,  they  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  appreciated,  for  in  their  native  land  the 
timber  and  other  products  of  the  eucalypt  are  put  to 
a  most  surprising  variety  of  uses.  To  the  people  of 
California  they  are  most  generally  known  as  a  quick 
growing,  drought  resistant  tree  only,  but  this  is  only 
one  of  the  important  points  in  considering  the  tree, 
or  family  of  trees,  which  has,  in  many  districts,  prac- 
tically made  life  bearable  on  our  treeless  plains. 

Eucalypts  tor  Timber. — With  our  rapidly  increas- 
ing population,  and  as  rapidly  diminishing  timber 
supply — a  supply  wholly  insufficient  from  the  first — 
we  will  ere  many  years  be  forced  to  plant  timber 
trees,  because  of  the  almost  prohibitory  price  of  tim- 
ber for  general  uses.  In  various  parts  of  California 
the  following  list  of  valuable  timber  species  may  be 
grown — not  all  are  adapted  to  all  sections:  Botry- 
oides,  citriodora,  corynocalyx,  crebra,  diversicolor, 
globulus,  hemiphloia,  leucoxylon,  rostrata,  rudis. 

For  Dry,  Hot  Sections. — Under  semi-arid  condi- 
tions we  may  grow  four  species  very  well:  Polyan- 
thema,  rostrata,  rudis,  terticornis.  Of  these  poly- 
anthemos  is  the  best,  except  that  its  growth  is  slow, 
although  very  hardy  and  therefore  safe  to  plant  gen- 
erally.   E.  rudis  is  nearly  as  hardy  and  drought  re- 
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sistant,  a  faster  grower,  a  finer  looking  tree  and  far 
better  adapted  to  general  use.  It  makes  a  good 
street  or  shade  tree.  The  other  two  mentioned  are 
very  close  in  appearance  and  much  alike  in  every 
way,  terticornis  being  the  fastest  in  growth 
Neither  of  them  are  as  hardy,  however,  as  the  first 
two  mentioned,  but  will  do  well  in  all  parts  of  the 
south  end  of  the  State. 

For  Wet  Soils. — Where  water  stands  near  the 
surface  part  of  the  year,  no  doubt  botryoides  and 
rostrata  will  do  best;  citriodora  and  globulus  are  not 
impatient  of  wet  feet,  and  crebra  will  stand  some. 
Even  that  wonderful  tree  for  arid  sections,  E.  rudis, 
will  thrive  in  quite  moist  soil — a  jewel  of  adaptability. 

Hardiness.  —  For  cold  situations,  E.  terticornis 
and  leucoxylon  are  the  best,  perhaps  the  first  is  the 
hardier;  it  has  been  known  to  withstand  15°  even 
when  small.  The  following  will  probably  stand  more 
frost  than  the  common  blue  gum:  Corynocalyx, 
hemiphloia,  melliodora,  rostrata  and  rudis.  Then 
comes  a  considerable  number,  such  as  crebra, 
diversicolor,  globulus  and  viminalis.  Most  of  these 
latter  the  writer  has  known  to  withstand  20°,  and 
certainly  all  will  safely  pass  through  24°,  even  if 
occurring  continuously  for  some  time. 

Windbreaks. — Aside  from  their  uses  as  timber 
(firewood,  fence  posts,  etc.),  eucalypts  are  more  gen- 
erally planted  for  windbreaks  and  for  such  purpose 
surpass  all  other  trees.  Any  of  the  species  suited  to 
your  particular  section  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  on  account  of  their  rapid  and  satisfactory 
growth  when  thickly  planted  the  common  blue  gum 
forms  most  of  our  windbreaks. 

Ornament  and  Shade. — For  narrow  country 
roads,  or  city  streets,  the  writer  believes  the  scarlet- 
flowering  species  (E.  ficifolia)  to  be  the  best.  This 
tree  does  not,  however,  thrive  in  case  stunted,  pot- 
bound  plants  are  used.  Such  trees  never  regain 
their  natural  vigor.  When  well  started  this  species 
makes  a  good-sized  tree  of  splendid  shape,  and  when 
in  bloom  easily  surpasses  all  others  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Experience  with  street  and  ornamental 
trees  is  forcing  the  recognition  of  this  beautiful 
eucalypt. 

For  country  roads,  in  general,  we  have  a  fine  pink- 
flowering,  silver-leaved  variety  of  E.  sideroxylon. 
This  tree  should  occasionally  be  headed  to  make  it 
umbrageous  and  also  to  keep  the  flowers  where  they 
may  be  seen. 

E.  leucoxylon  makes  an  impressive  tree  for  high- 
way alignment;  in  age  it  is  quite  stately,  quite  strik- 
ing in  general  appearance.  Its  tall,  smooth-barked 
white  trunk  makes  one  think  of  a  polished  marble 
column.  This  tree  may  be  headed  and  made  more 
widespread,  if  so  desired. 

E.  polyauthema  is  a  round-leaved  species,  the  most 
handsome  foliage  of  all,  silver  gray  in  color.  Where 
well  started,  with  occasional  summer  waterings  for 
the  first  year,  this  tree  has  given  excellent  satis- 
faction. 

E.  calophylla  is  a  tree  quite  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  E.  robusta,  so  extensively  planted  along 
streets  in  the  past;  but  here  the  similarity  ends,  for 
calophylla  is  superior  in  all  other  respects.  Some 
claim  that  robusta  may  be  kept  shapely  if  properly 
pruned,  but  it  requires  more  pruning  than  any  other 
species— its  wood  is  the  most  brittle — it  certainly  is 
not  the  most  ornate.    Do  not  plant  E.  robusta. 

In  some  locations,  notably  at  Redlands,  the  nar- 
row-leaved form  of  E.  amygdalina  gives  splendid  sat- 
isfaction, and  for  country  roadsides  would  suit 
wherever  the  climate  will  allow  of  its  growth. 

Oils,  Perfumes,  Etc. — Many  tons  of  eucalyptus 
oil  are  each  year  extracted  from  the  common  blue 
gum  in  southern  California,  and  all  druggists  report 
an  ever-increasing  sale  of  the  oil  and  its  by-products. 
We  have  several  firms  who  manufacture  upwards  of 
ten  tons  of  oil  per  year.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
blue  gum  is  the  one  most  extensively  planted,  that 
species  is  the  only  one  used  in  such  factories,  though 
it  is  said  others  contain  more  oil,  particularly  E. 
amygdalina.  On  the  other  hand,  the  red  gum  will 
not  yield  one-fourth  the  amount  of  oil  obtained  from 
the  common  blue.  Other  than  oils,  there  is  manu- 
factured eucalyptol,  salve,  soap,  cough  drops,  per- 
fumery, etc.  For  perfumery  the  best  species  seems 
to  be  E.  staigeriana,  the  lemon-scented  iron  bark. 
Its  foliage  and  twigs  have  a  very  heavy  lemon  smell. 
This  tree  is  scarcely  known  in  California  at  present. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  the  dry  foliage  has  yielded  by 
distillation  sixty-four  ounces  of  lemon-scented  oil. 

Other  Uses.— No  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
importance  of  eucalypts  as  honey  plants,  yet  nearly 
all  species  are  valuable  for  their  honey  yield.  One 
species  (E.  terminalis)  known  as  the  manna  gum, 
yields  a  sweet  gum  much  relished  by  the  natives  as 
an  article  of  food.  Several  species  yield  heavily  of 
tannic  acid,  yielding  above  65%.  One  quite  exten- 
sively planted  in  California  (E.  terticornis)  yields 
62%  of  tannic  acid  and  28  ounces  of  oil  from  100 
pounds  of  dry  leaves.  E.  naemastoma,  which  yields 
66%  of  tannin,  gives  33*  ounces  of  oil  from  100  pounds 
of  green  leaves.  E.  siderophloia,  well  known  here, 
yields  28%  of  tannin  and  42%  of  arabin,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  yield  numerous  products  of 
commercial  value.  In  Australia  the  leaves  and  small 
branches  of  E.  microtheca  are  placed  in  water  to 
poison  fish,  and  the  inner  bark  of  the  same  species  is 
used  as  a  poultice  for  snake  bites. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  Possibilities. 

We  have  previously  had  notice  of  the  poultry  work 
at  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
the  results  gained  in  increasing  the  egg  record  by 
thd  process  of  selection  toward  the  egg-laying  habit> 
etc.  The  following  from  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
Maine  Station,  prepared  by  Professor  G.  M.  Gowell, 
the  poultry  expert,  is  very  interesting  as  showing 
what  hens  can  be  made  to  do  : 

Last  Year's  Work. — The  breeding  season  of  1904 
opened  with  170  yearling  hens  in  our  houses  that  had 
laid  above  160  eggs  each  the  year  before;  80  pullets 
and  hens  whose  mothers  had  laid  over  200  eggs  a 
year,  and  28  hens  that  had  themselves  laid  over  200 
eggs  a  year.  These  birds  were  in  24  different  pens 
and  they  were  bred  to  selected  cockerels  whose 
mothers  had  yielded  above  200  large  brown  eggs  a 
year. 

Among  the  pullets  tested  during  the  preceding 
year  (1903)  were  found  the  following:  No.  263a 
yielded  220  eggs;  No.  225a,  220  eggs;  No.  222a,  221 
eggs;  No.  224a,  222  eggs;  No.  205a,  225  eggs.  These 
birds  were  bred  during  1904  to  cockerels  raised  in 
1903  from  heavy  producing  mothers  whose  other  sons 
were  never  used  in  our  breeding  operations.  The 
mating  of  these  five  pairs  of  birds  was  to  secure 
cockerels  for  our  next  year  breeding  operations. 

At  the  usual  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  yearly 
test  of  1904,  viz.,  October  30,  we  had  300  good  pullets 
that  were  laying  well  out  on  the  range.  The  con- 
struction of  the  building  being  erected  for  their  quar- 
ters was  interfered  with  by  a  question  of  labor  over 
which  we  had  no  control,  and  they  remained  out  in 
their  small  summer  homes  during  a  wet,  cold 
fall  and  early  winter  until  December  6,  when  they 
were  moved  in.  This  more  than  a  month's  delay  and 
exposure  cut  into  the  year's  work  heavily,  and  the 
average  production  of  the  300  birds  was  reduced  to 
131  eggs  each  during  a  little  less  than  eleven  months. 
Eight  birds  yielded  above  200  eggs  each  before  the 
close  of  the  following  October. 

All  of  the  breeding  females  we  are  now  carrying 
are  tested  hens  that  have  laid  from  160  to  251  eggs 
in  a  year;  and  150  pullets  and  hens  whose  mothers 
produced  200  or  more  eggs  a  year.  All  males  used 
in  breeding  these  two  classes  since  1901  had  moth- 
ers that  had  laid  200  or  more  eggs  in  a  year. 

This  Year's  Work.— This  season  (1905)  600  pullets 
out  of  hens  that  have  laid  above  160  eggs  a  year,  and 
whose  fathers,  grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers 
were  out  of  hens  that  yielded  above  200  eggs  a  year, 
are  being  tested  by  the  trap  nests  for  additional 
breeding  stock.  All  of  the  mothers  of  these  pullets 
had  fathers  and  grandfathers  that  had  200  egg-pro- 
ducing mothers. 

The  stock  is  strong  and  vigorous,  and  only  few 
chickens  that  hatch  are  lost.  The  hardihood  of  the 
stock  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  cockerels  have 
been  sold  to  farmers  and  poultrymen  in  and  out  of 
the  State  during  the  last  two  years,  and  this  fall 
many  of  them  have  ordered  again,  with  the  frequent 
comment  that  their  pullets  are  laying  earlier  in  the 
season  and  giving  better  eggs  than  they  have  ever 
done  before. 

Outline  or  the  Work. — The  numbers  of  the  breed- 
ing stock  now  secured  make  practicable  the  avoid- 
ance of  inbreeding,  and  this  is  strictly  guarded 
against,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  the  inbred  hen  has  suffi- 
cient constitution  to  enable  her  to  withstand  the 
demands  of  heavy  egg  yielding.  During  only  one 
season  have  birds  as  closely  related  as  first  cousins 
been  bred  together.  Line  breeding  is  followed, 
the  matings  now  being  only  with  distantly  related 
birds.  These  breeding  investigations  have  now  been 
in  progress  for  six  years.  The  first  year  was  con- 
sumed in  testing  pullets  to  find  foundation  stock 
The  second  year  cockerels  were  raised  from  the 
large  laying  hens  for  future  breeding,  and  the  third 
year  the  first  lot  of  pullets  were  raised  from  the 
selected  stock,  so  that  we  have  only  the  last  three 
years  in  which  to  note  results,  and  these  three  years 
can  only  show  the  first  changes  that  have  taken 
place.  The  stock  that  we  commenced  with  was  well 
bred,  as  flocks  generally  go.  The  hens  were  averag- 
ing about  120  good  brown  eggs  a  year,  and  had  been 
doing  so  for  several  years.  Three  years  ago  they 
averaged  150  eggs,  and  the  last  two  years,  with  the 
great  setbacks  caused  as  above  indicated,  which  was 
no  fault  of  the  stock,  the  average  was  1314  eggs.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1902  was  the  first  year 
we  had  pullets  from  the  200-egg  stock  to  collect  from. 
In  the  records  only  the  eggs  laid  in  the  nests  are 
accounted  for.  Had  those  found  on  the  floor  been 
reckoned  in,  the  average  per  bird  would  have  been 
slightly  increased. 

As  the  housing,  treatment  and  food  have  been  as 
nearly  alike  as  we  could  make  them  during  the  last 
five  years,  there  'seems  to  be  reason  for  assuming 
that  the  flock  yields  of  1902,  1903  and  1904  over  those 
of  previous  years  are  the  results  of  the  breeding 
practiced. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  since  beginning 
these  breeding  tests  to  establish  claims  of  increased 


productiveness,  but  the  outlook  is  certainly  very 
encouraging. 

The  Plan. — The  plans  on  which  we  are  working 
are  based  on  everyday  common  sense.  We  are 
rejecting  the  drones  and  breeding  producers  together 
to  secure  producers.  It  is  known  that  the  laws  of 
inheritance  and  transmission  are  as  true  with  birds 
as  with  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  wonderful  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
form,  feather  and  egg  production  of  hens  since  their 
domestication  commenced,  there  is  ample  reason  for 
assuming  that  a  higher  average  egg  production  than 
the  present  can  be  secured  by  breeding  only  from 
those  birds  that  are  themselves  great  producers. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  should  not  be  misunder- 
stood. We  are  not  trying  to  breed  stock  that  shall 
average  a  yield  of  200  eggs  a  year.  If  the  average 
yield  of  the  hens  of  the  breed  should  be  increased  to 
the  extent  of  a  dozen  eggs  a  bird,  the  value  of  the 
work  would  be  many  times  its  cost. 


Preserving  Eggs. 

Dr.  B.  Bement,  who  has  made  many  experiments 
with  water  glass  for  preserving  eggs,  tells  the  New 
England  Poultry  Journal  that  he  has  preserved  eggs 
successfully  for  thirteen  months  with  a  10%  solution 
of  water  glass.    He  says: 

"Now  here  is  an  application  of  attention  to  de- 
tails that  should  not  be  lost.  In  making  the  solution 
it  is  imperative  that  the  water  used  be  first  boiled 
and  then  allowed  to  cool.  It  may  seem  a  matter  of 
little  importance,  but  unless  this  is  done  the  organic 
matter  in  the  water  will  decompose  and  spoil  the 
eggs.  Inattention  to  this  detail  was  the  direct  eause 
of  the  majority  of  bad  results. 

"Testing  eggs  of  different  ages,  I  used  a  10% 
solution  and  found  that  eggs  not  more  than  a  week 
old  kept  well,  while  older  ones  varied  in  quality, 
though  very  few  proved  worthless  as  old  as  three 
weeks  after  kept  in  the  solution  five  months. 

"  I  make  a  solution  of  one  part  (by  measure)  silicate 
of  soda,  nine  parts  boiled  water.  I  place  this  in  a 
stone  vessel,  and  after  August  1,  all  of  the  eggs  not 
required  for  the  house  go  into  this  solution  each  day 
as  they  are  laid.  In  case  there  is  not  solution  enough 
at  any  time  to  cover  the  eggs  more  may  be  added. 
The  eggs  will  stay  down  without  the  use  of  an  in- 
verted plate,  but  it  is  important  that  at  all  times 
there  should  be  solution  enough  to  cover  the  eggs 
completely.  I  cover  the  jars  to  prevent  things  get- 
ting in  that  I  do  not  care  to  preserve.  I  keep  the 
crocks  on  the  cellar  bottom,  and  my  cellar  is  not  rat 
proof.    The  method  is  simple,  clean  and  successful. 

"  The  important  points  to  be  observed  are:  Boil 
the  water  and  allow  it  to  cool  before  mixing  with  the 
silicate.  Have  solution  enough  to  cover  the  eggs  at 
all  times.    Keep  in  a  cool  place. 

"After  a  time  the  solution  will  curdle,  but  that  is 
only  a  chemical  change  that  takes  place  through  the 
contact  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  shell  with  the 
soda.  Eggs  may  be  removed  at  any  time  without 
injury  to  those  remaining." 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Hop  Growers'  Organization. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  California  Hop 
Growers'  Association,  which  includes  in  its  member- 
ship many  of  the  producers  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
were  filed  last  week  in  Sacramento,  according  to  an 
account  in  the  Union.  As  expressed  in  the  articles, 
the  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  the  selling  of  hops 
owned  by  the  members  who  are  producers.  There 
is  no  capital  stock,  and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness is  in  that  city. 

The  directors,  who  were  elected  at  a  largely 
attended  meeting,  are  as  follows:  Robert  Merkley, 
Riverside  Road  district;  Ed  Palm,  Yolo  County  dis- 
trict; W.  W.  White,  American  River  district;  P.  M. 
Rooney,  Cosumnes  River  district;  Charles  Colquhoun, 
American  River  district.  Daniel  Flint,  the  pioneer 
hop  grower  of  the  Pacific  coast,  presided  over  the 
meeting  and  A.  A.  Merkley  acted  as  secretary.  A 
meeting  of  the  directors  will  be  held  speedily  and 
measures  taken  to  promote  the  signing  of  agree- 
ments by  members. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  association's  pur- 
pose was  set  forth  in  the  following  interview  with 
F.  V.  Flint: 

"This  is  not  a  trust,  nor  is  it  a  pool,"  said  Mr. 
Flint.  "  It  is  simply  an  aggregation  of  a  number  of 
growers  who,  by  selling  as  a  unit  and  directly,  ex- 
pect to  take  advantage  of  market  conditions.  The 
grower  who  is  a  member  sells  at  the  price  satisfac- 
tory to  him.  He  retains  possession  of  his  hops  in  his 
own  warehouse,  and  is  not  bound  by  any  agreement 
to  sell  at  an  arbitrary  figure. 

"  Agents  of  the  association  are  sent  into  the  East- 
ern markets  and  the  information  secured  by  them  is 
at  the  disposal  of  each  member.  Each  member  may 
use  this  in  arriving  at  his  determination  as  to  when 
he  shall  sell  and  at  what  figure. 

"  The  association  will  endeavor  to  place  the  crop 
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of  each  member  to  the  best  advantage,  and  will  make 
an  effort  to  secure  for  him  regular  customers.  In 
return  it  is  expected  merely  that  he  shall  support 
the  association  and  pay  his  pro  rata  of  the  expenses. 

"While  we  expect,  through  these  methods,  to  get 
a  better  price  than  is  generally  quoted,  we  are 
opposing  no  individual  or  combination.  There  is  no 
element  of  speculation  and  the  association  buys  no 
part  of  any  crop.  It  is,  as  may  be  readily  seen,  a 
simple  plan  to  get  better  prices  for  the  members." 


Fertilizing  the  Wheat  Crop. 

One  of  the  farms  belonging  to  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  had  been  rented  for  many  years  before 
it  came  into  possession  of  the  station  and  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  low  state  of  productiveness.  On  this 
farm  a  five-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover 
and  timothy  has  been  maintained  since  1894,  the  rota- 
tion being  so  planned  that  each  crop  is  represented 
every  season. 

Part  of  the  land  in  this  experiment  has  had  no  fer- 
tilizer or  manure  of  any  description  since  the  test 
began;  another  part  has  had  acid  phosphate  only, 
used  at  the  rate  of  eighty  pounds  per  acre  each  on 
corn  and  oats  and  KJO  pounds  on  wheat,  making  a 
total  of  320  pounds  for  each  five-year  period.  An- 
other part  has  received  the  same  quantities  of  acid 
phosphate,  with  2H0  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  in 
addition — 80  pounds  each  on  corn  and  oats  and  100 
pounds  on  wheat.  Still  another  part  has  received 
the  same  quantities  of  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash,  with  400  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  —  160  pounds 
each  on  corn,  oats  and  wheat.  The  total  cost  per 
acre  for  these  different  combinations  of  fertilizing 
materials  for  each  five-year  period  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  acid  phosphate  alone  *  2  40 

For  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash   8  90 

For  acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda          20  90 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  on  the  unfertilized  land 
for  the  twelve  years,  1894  to  1905,  inclusive,  has  been 
8.ti  bushels  per  acre.  This  yield  has  been  increased 
by  the  different  fertilizing  mixtures  to  the  following 
twelve-year  averages: 

Bushels 

By  acid  phosphate  alone  15.9 

By  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  17.5 

By  acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  24.3 

If  we  value  wheat  at  $1  per  bushel,  corn  at  50 
cents,  oats  at  33J  cents,  hay  at  $8  per  ton,  corn 
stover  (fodder)  at  $3  and  straw  at  $2,  the  total 
increase  from  all  the  crops  from  each  rotation  in  this 
experiment  would  have  the  following  total  and  net 
values,  the  net  value  being  obtained  by  deducting  the 
cost  of  the  fertilizer: 

Total.  Net. 

From  acid  phosphate  alone  816  72        $14  32 

From  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash   24  08  15  18 

From  acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate 
of  soda   40  72  19  82 

It  is  apparent  that  on  this  worn  soil  the  complete 
fertilizer,  containing  nitrogen  and  potassium,  as  well 
as  phosphorus,  has  produced  by  far  the  most  profit- 
able increase  of  crop,  although  the  cost  of  this  fertil- 
izer has  been  more  than  eight  times  as  great  as  that 
of  acid  phosphate  alone. 

In  another  experiment  on  this  same  farm  corn, 
wheat  and  clover  have  been  grown  in  a  three-year 
rotation  since  1897.  Part  of  the  land  in  this  test  has 
received  no  manure  or  fertilizer,  while  a  part  has 
been  manured  for  the  corn  crop  with  cattle  manure, 
used  in  all  cases  at  the  rate  of  eight  tons  per  acre 
and  plowed  under,  the  corn  being  followed  by  wheat 
and  clover  without  further  manuring  or  fertilizing. 

Part  of  this  manure  has  been  taken  from  an  open 
barnyard,  where  it  has  lain  during  the  winter;  part 
has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  under  the  feet 
of  the  cattle  in  their  stalls  until  it  could  be 
hauled  directly  to  the  field,  and  with  a  third  part — 
also  stall  manure — acid  phosphate  has  been  incor- 
porated during  accumulation,  the  phosphate  being 
used  at  the  rate  of  forty  pounds  per  ton  of  manure, 
or  320  pounds  per  acre. 

In  this  test  the  unmanured  land  has  produced  an 
average  yield  of  8.9  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre;  the 
yard  manure  has  increased  the  average  yield  to  16.3 
bushels,  the  untreated  stall  manure  to  17.9  bushels, 
and  the  phosphated  stall  manure  to  24.2  bushels. 

Taking  all  the  crops  of  the  rotation,  and  estimating 
the  value  as  before,  the  total  value  of  the  increase 
from  each  method  of  treatment  has  been  as  below: 

From  8  tons  yard  manure,  untreated  $20  35 

From  8  tons  stall  manure,  untreated   27  f>8 

From  8  tons  stall  manure,  phosphated   44  35 

The  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  used  in 
the  first  experiment  have  cost  $18  50  per  acre  for 
each  rotation,  and  have  been  paid  for  with  a  large 
profit  besides,  in  the  increase  of  crop;  but  the  8  tons 
of  stable  manure,  used  in  connection  with  the  same 
quantity  of  acid  phosphate,  has  produced  a  much 
greater  increase  of  crop  than  the  expensive  chemi- 
cals. 

These  experiments  demonstrate  the  vast  import- 
ance of  furnishing  the  wheat  crop  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  nitrogen  and  potash,  as  well  as  of  phos- 
phorus, when  it  is  grown  on  worn  land,  and  show 
that  in  farm  manure  we  have  a  most  effective  source 
of  nitrogen  and  potash,  the  value  of  which  may  be 
more  than  doubled  by  protection  from  the  weather 
and  re-enforcement  with  phosphorus. 


A  Good  Hop  and  How  to  Get  It. 

George  D.  Sanborn  of  Santa  Rosa  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  hop  growers  giving  some  important  infor- 
mation on  "What  Constitutes  a  Choice  Brewers' 
Hop,"  and  some  hints  on  the  curing  and  handling  of 
the  hop  crop.    He  says: 

The  actual  value  of  the  hop  to  the  brewer  depends 
largely  upon  its  having  a  correct  flavor — that  sweet, 
natural  smell  that  is  found  only  in  the  well  ripened 
and  properly  cured  hop.  There  is  a  science  in  the 
processing  and  drying  of  the  hop.  Slack  drying  is  a 
defect  very  commonly  met  with,  as  the  grower  is 
tempted  to  go  to  the  limit  on  this  point  in  order  to 
obtain  more  weight.  The  slack  dried  hop  is  easily 
detected,  both  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  also  by  the 
slack,  dry,  musty  odor,  which  impairs  the  flavor  and 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  render  the  hop  worthless. 
The  moderately  slack  dried  hop  can  be  used  by  the 
home  brewer,  but  it  is  totally  unfit  for  export,  as  it 
is  sure  to  gather  more  moisture  during  a  sea  voyage 
and  may  arrive  at  its  destination  in  a  dangerously 
damp  condition. 

Another  important  point  in  the  drying  process  of 
the  hop,  and  one  which,  if  overlooked  by  the  man  at 
the  fires,  is  sure  to  produce  a  faulty  hop,  is  the  mat- 
ter of  high  heat.  The  temperature  should  not,  at 
any  time,  be  greater  than  160°  F.  A  slight  degree 
of  overheat  is  always  suspected  in  a  badly  broken 
hop  with  a  brittle  core,  and  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
produces  what  is  known  as  a  scorched  hop,  which  is 
easily  recognized  in  the  odor,  and  also  changes  the 
color — a  bright  golden  color—  to  that  of  a  dull  brown. 
We  have  also  seen  nearly  the  same  result  occur  from 
allowing  hops  to  heat  badly  in  the  sacks  when  com- 
ing from  the  fields  and  before  being  spread  upon  the 
floor,  producing  a  faulty  flavor  similar  to  that  of  the 
scorch. 

The  ripe,  golden  color  so  desirable  in  the  hop  can- 
not be  obtained  from  a  green,  unripe  hop.  The 
bleaching  process,  to  be  sure,  helps  the  color  of  a 
green  hop  to  some  extent  by  paling  it,  but  it  still 
remains  a  green  hop,  deficient  both  in  flavor  and 
quality.  Nature  only  can  give  them  their  ripe, 
golden  color,  and  the  grower  can  assist  her  most  by 
allowing  the  hops  to  remain  upon  the  vines  until 
thoroughly  ripened. 

Hops  may  be  strictly  first  class  in  every  other 
respect,  and  if  badly  picked — that  is,  if  they  contain 
any  considerable  amount  of  stem  or  large  leaves — 
cannot  pass  upon  the  market  for  a  first  class  article. 
This  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  the  hop  grower 
has  to  contend  with,  as  he  is  almost  compelled  to  hire 
all  classes  of  labor  in  order  to  save  his  crop  within 
the  short  time  in  which  he  has  to  accomplish  the 
work. 

Hops  are  usually  spread  upon  the  dry  floor  from 
10  to  18  inches  in  depth,  and  when  a  floor  is  ready  to 
turn  off  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  hops 
that  have  lain  close  to  the  bottom  all  the  time,  and 
consequently  have  every  bit  of  the  moisture  dried  out 
of  them.  In  order  to  correct  this  there  should  be  a 
certain  amount  of  partially  dried  centers  (cores)  at 
the  time  of  turning  off.  These  become  thoroughly 
mixed  by  the  time  they  are  in  the  bin,  and  after  lying 
for  a  few  days  they  equalize  their  moisture  through- 
out the  entire  lot  and  go  through  a  mild  sweat.  They 
are  then  ready  for  the  press,  and  should  contain  just 
enough  moisture  to  make  them  slightly  pliable  and 
prevent  breaking  during  the  baling  process,  and  no 
more.  There  are  other  minor  points  to  be  looked 
after,  such  as  correct  and  uniform  weight  of  bales, 
neatness  and  durability  of  package,  etc.,  but  the 
items  we  have  mentioned  above  bear  upon  the  main 
points  which  go  to  make  up  a  thoroughly  first  class 
and  marketable  hop,  so  far  as  the  grower  has  any 
control  in  the  matter. 


Onions  and  Popcorn. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  onions,  generally  speaking, 
require  a  large  or  small  amount  of  moisture,  and  at 
what  stages  of  growth  do  they  require  more  water 
than  others?  Which  method  of  planting  (transplant- 
ing) is  advisable  in  soil  which  has  considerable  sand, 
but  which  has  enough  clay  to  make  it  bake?  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  plant  in  beds  4  feet  wide  and  let 
water  run  in  ditch  on  each  side?  This  method  would 
allow  four  rows  to  be  planted  on  bed,  and  if  onions  do 
not  require  much  moisture  (provided,  of  course,  the 
running  of  ditches  4  feet  apart  would  not  supply  more 
than  required  amount  of  moisture)  it  would  save  con- 
siderable labor  which  would  be  caused  by  allowing 
water  to  flow  over  top  of  ground,  thus  causing  it  to 
bake.  By  this  method  roots  would  receive  ample 
moisture  and  the  surface  could  be  kept  in  (irst-class 
condition.  Would  summer  heat  bake  or  otherwise 
injure  the  bulb  if  bulk  were  kept  above  surface,  thus 
allowing  ample  room  for  its  complete  formation? 
Would  not  the  tops  form  ample  protection  against 
sun's  rays?  Would  it  be  practicable  to  use  wheel 
hoe  and  attachment  in  ground  of  pretty  heavy  con- 
sistency? What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  culture  of 
rice  popcorn? — Beginner,  Orange  county. 

Onions  should  receive  most  water  when  they  are 
making  most  growth — that  is,  the  seed  should  be 
handled  with  a  very  small  amount  of  moisture,  be- 


cause it  is  quite  perishable,  and  when  the  onion 
attains  its  size  and  begins  to  mature  the  amount  of 
moisture  should  also  be  less,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
be  induced  to  make  a  second  growth,  but  to  ripen 
properly.  Transplanting  onions  is  not  much  done  in 
this  State,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  grow  them  from 
the  seed;  but,  still,  those  who  have  practiced  trans- 
planting speak  very  highly  of  it.  It  certainly  would 
be  better  to  irrigate  the  onions,  without  allowing  the 
water  to  flow  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  if  you 
can  succeed  in  doing  that.  The  common  practice, 
however,  is  to  run  small  ditches  between  each  two 
rows,  rather  than  four,  because  with  four  rows  the 
center  ones  would  be  apt  to  suffer,  unless  so  much 
water  was  applied  as  to  make  the  outside  rows  too 
wet.  There  is  occasionally  some  trouble  with  sun- 
burning  of  onions  and  the  tops  do  not  make  much 
shade  as  the  ripening  proceeds.  The  wheel  hoe  and 
adjustments  work  best  in  the  light,  sandy  loam  and 
come  to  be  rather  unsatisfactory  as  the  ground  gets 
to  a  clay  character.  The  culture  of  popcorn  has  to 
be  undertaken  very  carefully,  because  there  is  only  a 
moderate  demand. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

Weeds  in  Alfalfa  Seed. 


To  the  Editor: — The  following  is  the  report  of 
three  purity  tests  of  alfalfa  seeds  made  for  Mr.  Clark 
McChesney,  Banta,  Cal.  Each  sample  contained 
about  one  teacupful  of  alfalfa  seed.  The  foreign  seeds 
contained  in  the  samples  were: 

MmS    C/ICfl?  v.vZ 

P  <»  |      P  JJ  g  pt| 

Name  of  Seeds.  Sag  Bag. 

re  *  re  ST  "• 
rsS.   t>5St  P&fk 

1.  Amaranthus  alhus— tumble  weed   4 

2.  Amaranthus  blitoides— low  spreading  ama- 
ranth  2 

3.  Ambrosia  artemliii'folla— ragweed,  Roman 

wormwood   9       ...  107 

4.  Ambrosia  psllostachya— Western  perennial 

ragweed                                                                ...  l 

5.  Atriplex  truncata  —  wild  saltbush  (harm- 
less)  1        ...  l 

6.  Brassica  campestris- common  yellow  mus- 
tard  119   

7.  Bromus -wild  brome  grass    1 

8.  Bromus  secallnus-ches»,  cheat   5  1 

9.  Chastochloa  (Chamii  raphis)   viridis— green 
foxtail  grass   47 

10.  Chenopodlum  album— lamb's  quarters,  goose- 
foot    22       ...  vOtr 

11.  Cuscuta  arvensis— Held  dodder,  love  vine   I 

12.  Cuscuta  epithymum— clover  dodder,  love  vine  191          8  26 

13.  Unbroken  seed  vessels  of  Cuscuta  epithymum  8       ...  4 

14.  Echinospermum  Kedowskii— small  beggar's 

lice   2   

15.  Grlndelia  squarrosa  —  gum  weed   IS 

16.  Helianthus— sunflower   5 

17.  Medicago  lupulina-black  medik.  none  such.  2       .  .  2 

18.  Melllotus  alba— sweet  clover.  Bokhara  clover  6       ...  7 

19.  Phleum  pratense— timothy  grass  (harmlessi .  43 
:0.  Polygonum  avlculare— wire  grass,  yard  grass  20 

21.  Polygonum  convolvulus— black  bindweed  ...  I 

22.  Rumex  crispus— curly  dock   II 

Cuscuta,  dodder  or  love  vine,  is  the  parasitic  vine 
that  proves  so  objectionable  in  clover  and  alfalfa 
fields. 

The  seeds  of  Cuscuta  epithymum  are  usually,  as  in 
this  case,  so  tiny  that  they  may  be  sifted  out  by 
means  of  a  selected  wire  screen,  No.  20,  made  of  wire 
of  the  proper  thickness.  The  seed  vessels,  containing 
mature  seeds  (which  are  seldom  present),  cannot  be 
sifted  out  of  alfalfa  seed. 

There  is  no  method  by  which  the  seeds  of  Cuscuta 
arvensis  may  be  separated  from  alfalfa  seed. 

Amaranthus  blitoides  is  an  undesirable  weed. 
These  seeds  are  larger  than  the  other  and  more  com- 
mon species  of  amaranthus,  and  cannot  be  sifted  out 
of  alfalfa  seed. 

Ambrosia  artemisiaefolia  is  an  obnoxious  weed  of 
the  middle  Western  States  that  is  very  hard  to 
eradicate.  It  is  very  troublesome  in  grain  fields. 
The  hard  stems  remain  to  infest  the  hay  of  the  next 
year's  crop.  The  seeds  have  six  hornlike  pointed 
projections  surrounding  the  pointed  apex,  conse- 
quently cannot  be  cleaned  out  of  the  grain  or  other 
seed  in  which  they  are  found. 

Bromus  secalinus  is  a  bad  weed  in  the  wheat  fields 
of  the  Eastern  and  middle  Western  States,  though 
not  frequent  in  California.  There  has  been  a  popular 
fallacy  that  wheat  turns  to  chess.  Chess  really 
springs  only  from  chess  seeds.  These  seeds  prob- 
ably retain  their  vitality  for  a  long  time. 

The  so-called  chess  or  cheat  of  California  is  a 
species  of  large  rye  grass;  Lolium  temulentum,  poi- 
son darnel. 

Chsetochloa  is  an  objectionable  weed. 

Eichinospermum  redowskii  is  an  objectionable 
weed,  the  seeds  of  which  are  burrlike,  and  attach 
themselves  to  clothing  and  to  the  hair  of  animals. 

Polygonum  convolvulus  is  a  very  objectionable 
twining  or  running  annual  that  is  very  hard  to  be 
rid  of. 

Practically  all  of  the  seeds  of  Amaranthus  albus 
and  Phleum  pratense,  and  nearly  all  of  Chenopodium 
album  may  be  sifted  out  by  means  of  the  above  men- 
tioned screen.  Alice  F.  Crane, 
Tester  and  Examiner  of  Seeds. 

314  Cherry  street,  San  Francisco. 
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Agricultural  Review* 


Fruit  Shipments. — According  to  re- 
ports of  traffic  officials  of  the  Santa  Pe 
and  Southern  Pacific,  the  number  of  cars 
of  oranges  sent  East  during  the  season 
just  closed  was  29,000.  This  includes 
shipments  from  Butte  county  and  the 
San  Joaquin  country  as  well  as  southern 
California,  the  bulk  of  the  business,  how- 
ever, coming  from  the  latter  section.  All 
shipments  are  included  that  went  out  of 
the  State  by  rail.  In  these  29,000  cars 
there  were  10,498,000  boxes.  The  total 
value  of  the  shipments  was  about  $23,925,- 
000.  Of  this  amount  it  is  figured  that  the 
orange  growers  and  shippers  got  $14,500,- 
000.  The  remainder,  or  $9,425,000,  went 
to  the  railroads  and  refrigerator  car  lines 
for  freight  and  icing  charges.  For  the 
season  which  opens  early  in  November 
the  railroad  people  estimate  that  there 
will  be  37,000  cars  for  the  Eastern  market. 
Up  to  September  15,  4800  carloads  of  Cal- 
ifornia green  fruit  have  been  sent  East, 
with  Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston  as 
the  principal  distributing  centers.  This 
is  an  increase  of  500  cars  over  the  same 
period  last  year,  when  4300  cars  had  been 
shipped  up  to  September  15,  1904.  In 
other  words,  124,800,000  pounds  of  green 
fruit  were  sent  East  up  to  September  15, 
as  compared  with  111,800,000  pounds  for 
the  same  period  of  last  year,  or  an  in- 
crease of  13,000,000  pounds.  The  season 
will  close  early  in  November,  and  the  rail- 
road officials  say  that  by  that  time  2000 
additional  cars  will  have  gone  East.  This 
will  make  a  total  for  the  season  of  6800 
carloads. 

Butte. 

Fruit  Labels. —  Oroville  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee,  Sept.  22  :  The  directors 
of  the  Butte  County  Citrus  Association 
met  yesterday  and  adopted  three  labels  to 
be  used  in  marketing  their  products. 
The  fancy  brand  for  the  choicest  fruit  is 
to  be  known  as  "Gold  of  Ophir, "  and 
bears  a  design  of  a  beautiful  cluster  of 
oranges.  For  the  next  grade  the  label 
has  a  view  of  the  Oroville  Citrus  Associa- 
tion's grove,  with  Table  mountain  as  a 
background.  For  the  standard  brand  a 
view  of  the  Feather  river  was  chosen, 
showing  the  old  Golden  Gate  dam. 

Dairy  Farm.— Chico  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  Sept.  14  :  The  local  dairy  in- 
dustry is  to  take  on  larger  proportions. 
Outside  capital  is  interested  in  the  ven- 
ture, and  from  the  steps  which  have 
already  been  taken  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned it  is  evident  the  business  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  firm  footing.  The  parties  in- 
terested are  F.  W.  Johnson,  formerly 
proprietor  of  the  Marysville  Appeal,  and 
G.  F.  Parks  of  Marysville.  B.  Cussick, 
agent  for  the  Bidwell  rancho,  states  that 
he  had  sold  to  the  Marysville  people  400 
acres  of  alfalfa  land  alonsr  the  Sacramento 
river,  the  tract  being  a  part  of  the  river 
subdivision  of  the  Rancho  Chico.  It  was 
also  stated  by  Mr.  Johnson  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  purchasers  to  keep 
about  400  milch  cows  upon  the  land. 
Whether  or  not  the  product  will  be  sent 
to  Marysville,  or  a  local  creamery  estab- 
lished, has  not  been  determined  upon  yet. 

Cling  Peach  Trees  Scarce.— Grid- 
ley  Herald,  Sept.  22 :  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  is  an  apparent  shortage 
of  choice  varieties  of  cling  peach  trees  for 
sale  in  the  nurseries  of  the  State.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  good  demand  for  this 
variety  of  fruit  trees  the  coming  season, 
as  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  fruit  has 
been  excellent  for  several  years.  The 
price  for  canning  peaches  has  advanced 
steadily  for  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  demand  will  not  increase  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  canners  are 
anxious  to  contract  for  all  this  kiDd  of 
fruit  they  can  secure  for  ten  years  at 
prices  very  materially  in  advance  of  that 
paid  five  years  ago  on  five-year  contracts. 

Fresno. 

Good  Dairy  Returns.— Fresno  Re- 
publican, Sept.  24:  Laton  correspondence 
states  as  an  example  of  the  returns  pos- 
sible from  good  dairy  cows  the  following 
milk  checks  for  the  month  of  August  are 
reported  by  the  parties:  Miss  Gratia 
Evans,  seven  cows,  $52.18;  D.  A.  Vander- 
pool,  two  cows,  $18;  Fred  Cooper,  eight 
cows,  $54.50;  Miss  Evan's  cows  were  fed 
largely  on  green  fodder,  Mr.  Vanderpool 
fed  mostly  green  sorghum,  and  Mr.  Coop- 
er's cows  were  fed  on  alfalfa  pasture. 

Humboldt. 

Big  Shipment  of  Apples  to  Aus- 
tralia.— Eureka  dispatch  to  Chronicle, 
Sept.  25.  The  first  of  20,000  boxes  of 
apples  intended  for  shipment  to  Australia 
began  arriving  to-day.  The  entire  ship- 
ment will  be  sent  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
steamer  Pomona  on  October  6.  The 
apples  must  be  in  San  Francisco  for  ship- 
ment on  the  Sonoma  for  Australia  on  the 
12th.  It  is  believed  this  will  be  the  first 
of  a  big  trade  that  will  ultimately  be  built 


up  for  Humboldt  fruits  in  Australian 
markets. 

Kings. 

Receiving  Raisins.— Hanford  Jour- 
nal, Sept.  22:  Manager  L.  S.  Smith,  of 
the  Armsby  packing  house,  at  Armona, 
said  that  the  raisin  crop  has  commenced 
to  come  in  and  that  his  crew  is  working 
day  and  night  at  the  present  time.  As 
yet  the  same  crew  that  works  during  the 
day  is  kept  on  until  about  10  o'clock  at 
night,  but  very  likely  in  a  few  days  he 
will  have  to  secure  an  extra  crew  of  men 
and  have  them  work  at  night.  The 
Armsby  house  is  one  of  the  two  houses  in 
the  county  that  are  to  receive  the  associa- 
tion goods  and  so  they  have  expected  a 
rush  of  business.  The  J.  B.  Inderrieden 
packing  house  is  the  scene  of  much  busi- 
ness these  days,  as  the  raisins  and  prunes 
are  being  delivered  there  in  great  quanti- 
ties. Manager  Hoag  has  twenty-two  men 
at  work  and  only  keeps  them  busy  during: 
the  day,  but  has  them  work  until  10 
o'clock  every  night.  Wednesday  the 
grader  was  busy  grading  prunes  and 
Thursday  the  stemmer  is  taking  care  of 
the  raisins  as  fast  as  possible.  About 
forty  tons  of  Sultana  raisins  have  already 
been  stemmed  and  boxed. 

Placer. 

Placer  Winery.— The  new  Placer 
County  Winery,  at  Roseville,  is  in  success- 
ful operation.  The  main  building  is  90x160 
feet.  The  cellar,  whose  cement  walls  are 
20  feet  high  and  2  feet  thick  at  the  base, 
has  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  gallons,  but 
owing  to  the  hot  spell  in  July  and  grass- 
hoppers, which  have  reduced  the  crop  of 
grapes,  but  half  the  space  will  be  utilized 
this  season.  Eight  20,000-gallon  and 
eight  12,000-gallon  tanks  occupy  one-half 
the  cellar  floor.  The  main  building  con- 
tains fourteen  tanks,  two  of  which  are 
8-foot,  and  the  remainder  12-foot  tanks. 
Four  water  tanks  stand  outside  back  of 
the  brick  building,  which  joins  the  main 
buiding  on  the  south,  and  which  will  be 
used  for  a  sherry  bake.  The  office,  with 
testing  room  and  laboratory  above,  has 
been  built  into  the  triangular  space  be- 
tween main  and  brick  buildings.  The 
boiler  and  still  house  is  a  large  wooden 
structure  south  of  the  brick  build- 
ing, and  contains,  beside  the  boiler,  the 
latest  improved  still,  with  a  capacity  of 
24,000  gallons.  The  scales,  crusher,  en- 
gine and  pump  are  placed  outside. 
W.  Haman  is  chief  wine  maker.  The 
company,  of  which  Charles  Paff  is  presi- 
dent and  manager,  holds  fifteen-year  con- 
tracts with  growers  at  the  price  of  $15  per 
ton. 

Riverside. 

Finishes  Harvesting. — Perris  Prog- 
ress, Sept.  21:  H.  H.  Evans  has  finished 
harvesting  his  crop,  after  the  combined 
harvester  had  been  out  seventy-two  days, 
though  some  several  hundred  acres  had 
been  cut  for  other  parties  during  that 
time.  Mr.  Evans  had  about  1300  acres 
this  year,  of  which  1200  were  cut  for 
grain  and  100  for  hay.  A  total  of  7000 
sacks  of  grain  were  threshed,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  wheat.  The  best  yield 
was  obtained  on  the  600  acres  2  miles 
south  of  Perris,  where  4200  sacks  were 
threshed,  making  an  average  of  seven 
sacks  per  acre. 

San  Bernardino. 

Citric  Acid  Factory  Proposed. — 
Colton  correspondence  to  San  Bernardino 
Sun,  Sept.  22:  A  proposition  has  been  set 
afoot  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  citric 
acid  factory.  The  orange  growers  of  this 
section  are  all  interested  in  the  project,  as 
it  means  for  them  a  means  of  gaining 
some  revenue  from  oranges  which  are  not 
marketable.  Every  year  there  is  some 
portion  of  the  orange  crop  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  is  not  shipped  to  the 
East.  A  local  chemist  has  interviewed 
several  of  the  heaviest  fruit  growers  and 
had  a  talk  with  men  of  means,  with  a 
view  of  interesting  them  in  a  citric  acid 
factory,  and  pointed  out  the  financial  suc- 
cess which  would  crown  such  a  venture. 
The  acid  of  citrus  fruits  has  a  market 
value  of  $2  an  ounce.  A  factory  could  be 
established  and  could  use  up  all  the  waste 
fruit  from  the  local  groves,  and  also  bo 
supplied  from  the  groves  about  Rialto, 
Highland,  Redlands  and  Riverside, 
thereby  having  at  hand  ample  raw  ma- 
terial. It  will  be  formally  taken  up  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  next  meeting. 

Growers  to  Sell  Fruit  at  Home. 
— Dispatch  to  Chronicle,  Sept.  27:  A 
mass  meeting  at  Rialto  was  attended  by 
100  citrus  fruit  growers,  who  gathered 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  loose  from  the 
present  methods  of  marketing  fruit 
through  Eastern  agencies  and  compelling 
the  buyers  to  purchase  at  home  auctions, 
paying  cash.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  interest  the  citrus  fruit  growers 
throughout  southern  California,  with  a 
view  to  all  combining  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  scheme.  By  strong  reso- 
lutions adopted  unanimously  it  was  de- 
cided that  shipping  fruit  East  on  the  free 
on  board  consignment  plan  is  folly,  and  so 


long  as  it  continued  red  ink  and  poor  re- 
turns are  all  that  can  be  expected  during 
heavy  shipping  seasons.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  since  May  Rialto  has  sold  two- 
thirds  of  her  crop  on  the  new  plan. 

San  Joaquin.  " 

Grapes  Low  in  Sugar.— Lodi  Senti- 
nel, Sept.  23:  The  wine  grape  crop  of 
northern  San  Joaquin  will  not  come  within 
75%  of  reaching  the  total  of  last  season, 
due  to  the  hot  spell  which  wilted  the 
vineyards  last  July.  The  grapes  are  also 
running  low  in  sugar.  At  this  time  last 
year  grapes  averaged  30%  in  sugar,  but 
this  year,  according  to  Adolph  Bauer, 
local  superintendent  of  the  West  Winer- 
ies, the  grapes  are  so  low  in  sugar  that 
from  24%  to  26%  is  the  average.  Sweet 
wine  grapes  are  also  poor  on  account  of 
the  low  percentage  of  sugar.  The  wine 
grape  season  is  about  half  through. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Oil  for  Dipping.— San  Luis  Obispo 
Tribune,  Sept.  22:  County  Veterinarian 
Faulkner  has  ordered  a  carload  of  light 
grade  oil  to  be  used  in  the  dipping  of 
cattle  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county  under 
the  direction  of  the  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion. The  county,  through  its  supervis- 
ors, has  agreed  to  furnish  a  tank  for  the 
reception  of  the  oil  in  this  city.  It  will 
be  furnished  at  cost  to  all  the  cattle  men 
in  the  county  for  dipping  purposes,  and 
they  are  all  urged  to  use  it  that  the  tick 
may  be  eradicated. 

Big  Melons.— Paso  Robles  Record, 
Sept.  23:  V.  M.  Corbaley  has  the  pre- 
mium so  far  this  season  for  big  melons. 
He  has  sent  two  to  the  Portland  Fair,  one 
— a  watermelon  —  weighing  ninety-four 
pounds,  and  the  other — a  muskmelon — 
weighing  thirty-two  pounds.  Mr.  Corba- 
ley is  farming  in  Hog  canyon,  where  with- 
out irrigation  he  is  raising  melons  and 
tomatoes. 

Santa  Clara. 

Forge  Valley  Drier  Burned.— San 
Jose  Mercury,  Sept.  26:  The  Forge  Val- 
ley fruit  drier,  owned  by  Philip  Theasby 
and  located  on  the  Los  Gatos-Saratoga 
road,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Sept.  25,  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  building,  machinery  and  fruit 
valued  at  $3500.  There  was  some  green 
fruit  in  the  building  and  over  twenty  tons 
of  dried  prunes.  The  fruit  was  fully  cov- 
ered by  insurance. 

Building  Silo.— Santa  Clara  Journal, 
Sept.  22:  James  W.  Rea,  president  of 
the  Vendome  Dairy,  is  having  several 
large  tanks  put  up  near  the  barns  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  silo  for  winter  use. 
This  food  is  said  to  excel  either  bran  or 
grain  for  dairy  cows.  It  is  something 
new  to  Californians,  and  the  success 
attending  the  experiment  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest.  While  but  little 
known  in  this  State,  the  silo  is  exten- 
sively handled  by  Eastern  dairymen  with 
great  success.  Mr.  Rea  is  confident  that 
silo  properly  prepared  will  excel  either 
bran  or  grain  for  milch  cows. 

Sonoma. 

The  Last  Peaches.  —  Healdsburg 
Tribune,  Sept.  21:  The  last  peaches  of 
the  season  were  packed  at  the  cannery 
Saturday.  The  season's  work  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  Tomatoes  are  now 
being  handled  and  a  large  pack  will  be 
put  up.  The  pack  of  the  cannery  for  the 
season  will  be  about  40,000  cases,  made  up 
of  25,000  cases  of  peaches  and  15,000  cases 
of  tomatoes. 

Hop  Pickers.— Windsor  Herald,  Sept. 
23:  Hop  picking  is  progressing  nicely  and 
in  a  few  days  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Like  the  grapes,  hops  have  ripened  very 
uneven  in  this  section.  Some  were  picked 
too  green,  it  is  said,  and  will  have  a  bad 
effect  on  the  market.  Pickers  are  not 
making  the  money  that  has  been  made 
heretofore,  owing  to  the  crop  being  short. 
"  Pick  clean  hops"  is  the  order  of  the 
day  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  en  force 
it.  It  is  reported  that  thirty-five  pickers 
were  laid  off  at  the  T.  Boone  Miller  ranch 
for  persistent  violation  of  this  rule.  Trou- 
ble is  apparent  for  both  the  grower  and 
the  picker  of  hops.  There  is  a  well  de- 
fined movement  among  the  pickers  to  ask 
for  better  wages  next  year.  This  gives 
the  grower  little  concern,  for  it  is  but  a 
repetition  of  what  happens  every  year. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  thero  has  been  an 
effort  made  by  the  Japanese  to  contract 
the  picking  in  some  of  our  yards,  as  this 
paper  predicted  a  few  months  ago,  and 
one  grower  advises  us  that  he  had  a  propo- 
sition wherein  the  Japs  offered  to  con- 
tract his  crop  at  75  cents  per  100  pounds. 
It  does  not  seem  unreasonable,  for  the 
Jap  would  havo  to  pick  only  200  pounds 
per  day  to  make  more  money  than  he 
usually  requires  for  his  labor.  Short  as 
the  crop  is  now,  the  average  picker  is 
getting  250  pounds  per  day,  so  the  Jap 
has  offered  a  proposition  that  is  entirely 
safe  from  the  Jap's  view  point. 

Grapes.— The  C.  W.  A.  and  theHotch- 
kiss  wineries  began  crushing  grapes  Mon- 
day afternoon.  The  crop  is  found  to  be 
lighter  than  was  thought  a  few  days  ago. 


A  claim  is  advanced  by  a  few  growers 
that  the  hot  weather  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday  damaged  the  crop  considerably. 
The  grapes  are  not  ripening  evenly.  In 
many  vineyards  raisins,  ripe  and  green 
grapes  can  be  found  upon  the  same 
bunches;  but  the  sugar  test  is  exception- 
ally high,  one  grower  stating  that  sam- 
ples of  his  crop  tested  26%  sugar,  while 
22%  is  considered  normal.  Wine  makers 
state  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
grapes  will  not  produce  wine  of  the  qual- 
ity that  is  usually  made  in  this  section. 

Siskiyou. 

Shipping  Beef  Cattle.  —  Gazelle 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Sept.  23:  A 
drove  of  exceptionally  fine  beef  cattle, 
consisting  of  642  head,  reached  this  place 
from  Modoc  county.  These  cattle  were 
the  property  of  Cox  and  Clark,  of  Sacra- 
mento. On  reaching  this  place  they  were 
purchased  by  the  Edson  &  Foulke  Co. 
Another  drove  of  264  head,  belonging  to 
the  Ivory  Livestock  Co.  of  Alturas, 
reached  here  Sept.  19th.  These  were 
purchased  by  B.  Horns  Sons,  of  San 
Francisco.  The  Ivory  cattle  will  be 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  to  be  slaught- 
ered, while  the  other  cattle  will  be  fed  for 
some  time  by  the  purchasers.  These  two 
droves  inaugurate  what  promises  to  be  a 
busy  season  for  this  section  of  the  State. 

Sonoma. 

Good  Prices  for  Grapes. — Clover- 
dale  dispatch  to  Chronicle,  Sept.  25:  The 
Italian-Swiss  colony  at  Asti  has  advanced 
the  price  of  grapes  for  this  season's  crop 
from  $18.50  to  $20.50  a  ton.  J.  B.  Cooley, 
who  has  charge  of  the  colony's  Clover- 
dale  winery,  announced  the  advance  to- 
day, and  many  are  coming  in  to  contract 
their  crop  at  that  price. 

Sutter. 

Grape  Harvest  About  Over.— Sut- 
ter County  Farmer,  Sept.  22:  The  grape 
men  are  now  finishing  picking  their  crops, 
and  at  most  of  the  vineyards  the  work 
has  been  completed.  At  the  Stabler  vine- 
yard a  large  force  is  still  employed  pick- 
ing for  drying  and  also  for  shipping.  At 
the  Onstott,  Pease  and  Wilkie  vineyards 
all  the  grapes  have  been  gathered.  Many 
of  the  smaller  vineyards  shipped  most  of 
their  grapes.  While  the  crop  was  not 
large  this  year  prices  held  out  well  on  the 
fresh  grapes  and  the  dried  product  will 
sell  at  high  figures  from  the  present  pros- 
pect. 

Tehama. 

Hop  Picking  Finished.  —  Tehama 
dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  Sept.  22: 
Hop  picking  on  the  A.  Clemens-Horst 
Co.'s  ranch  at  Bohemia  is  finished  for 
this  season.  The  yield  of  young  vines, 
which  were  planted  last  winter,  was  far 
better  than  anticipated,  and  an  additional 
acreage  will  be  planted  next  year. 

Tulare. 

Good  Crop  of  Oranges.  —  Hanford 
Journal,  Sept.  22:  Arthur  Clark,  who  is 
over  from  his  orange  ranch,  near  Porter- 
ville,  says  he  has  a  very  good  crop  of 
oranges  on  his  place  this  year.  Some  of 
the  trees  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  in 
full  bearing,  but  he  will  have  about  1500 
boxes  on  the  thirty-two  acres.  He  also 
says  he  thinks  the  price  will  reach  $2.50 
per  box  this  season. 

Yuba. 

Date  of  Wool  Sale  Fixed. — Marys- 
ville dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  Sept. 
24:  The  Wool  Growers'  Association 
selected  October  13th  and  14th  as  dates 
for  the  fall  wool  sale. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rhen- 
mntlim,  Nprulna,  Sore  Throat,  eta.,  It 

is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Oiimtlc  Bnlianl  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  Klve  satisfaction.  PriOB  W t.SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druKKiats.  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, cbarpres  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Bond  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

IBB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  CleTelaDtl,  Ohio. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  Day  That  Summer  Died. 


The  day  that  summer  died  we  saw  a 
change 

Creep  slowly  o'er  the  sunshine  of  her 
face — 

A    fleeting    heauty,    dim    and  wholly 
strange, 

Unlike  the  brightness  of  her  earlier 
grace. 

We  felt  a  chill  in  every  breeze  that  blew 
And  saw  across  the  meadows  green  and 
wide 

A  veil  of  frost  that  silvered  all  the  dew 
The  day  that  summer  died. 

The  day  that  summer  died  a  red  leaf  fell 
Prom  out  the  maple's  green  and  stately 

crest, 

And  all  the  slender  fern  leaves  in  the  dell 
In  robes  of  white  and  palest  gold  were 
dressed. 

A  late  rose  shed  its  petals  one  by  one, 
The  poplar  stirred  its  trembling  leaves 
and  sighed, 

A  glowing  dahlia  blossomed  in  the  sun— 
The  day  that  summer  died. 

The  day  that  summer  died  the  forest 
stream 

Crept  forth  to  catch  the  blueness  of  the 

skies; 

The  hills  grew  dim  and  hazy  as  a  dream 
Or,  like  a  vision  viewed  by  tearful  eyes, 
A  growing  shadow,   chill  and  vaguely 
drear, 

Swept  o'er  the  landscape  like  a  rising 
tide, 

And  winter's  footsteps  sounded  all  too 
near — 

The  day  that  summer  died. 

— Emma  G.  Weston. 


Doctor  Goodcheer's  Remedy. 


Feel  all  out  of  kilter,  do  you? 

Nothing  goes  to  suit  you,  quite? 
Skies  seem  sort  of  dark  and  clouded, 

Though  the  day  is  fair  and  bright? 
Eyes  affected — fail  to  notice 

Beauty  spread  on  every  hand? 
Hearing  so  impaired  you're  missing 

Songs  of  promise,  sweet  and  grand? 

No,  your  case  is  not  uncommon — 

'lis  a  popular  distress; 
Though  'tis  not  at  all  contagious, 

Thousands  have  it,  more  or  less; 
But  it  yields  to  simple  treatment, 

And  is  easy,  quite,  to  cure; 
If  you  follow  my  directions, 

Convalescence,  quick,  is  sure. 

Take  a  bit  of  cheerful  thinking, 

Add  a  portion  of  content, 
And  with  both  let  glad  endeavor 

Mixed  with  earnestness  be  blent; 
These  with  care  and  still  compounded 

Will  produce  a  magic  oil 
That  is  bound  to  cure  if  taken 

With  a  lot  of  honest  toil. 

If  your  heart  is  dull  and  heavy, 

If  your  hope  is  pale  with  doubt, 
Try  this  wondrous  Oil  of  Promise, 

For  'twill  drive  the  evil  out. 
Who  will  mix  it?   Not  the  druggist 

From  the  bottles  on  his  shelf; 
The  ingredients  required 

You  must  find  within  yourself. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


The  Overcoming  of  Satan. 


Marsley,  manager  of  the  Horseshoe 
ranch,  was  tireless  himself,  and  had  the 
faculty  of  getting  the  maximum  of  work 
out  of  his  assistants.  He  paid  well  and 
treated  his  men  well,  but  tolerated  no 
indolence  nor  incapacity  among  his 
riders.  He  knew  half  the  cowboys  in 
the  State,  and  seldom  hired  a  stranger. 
The  Horseshoe  ranch — so  called  be- 
cause its  brand  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe — was  owned  principally  by 
Eastern  men  who  had  never  seen  it, 
but  left  Marsley  with  undisputed  sway 
over  their  property  in  the  Southwest. 

The  second  year  that  I  worked  there, 
however,  one  director  had  spasmodic 
fits  of  interest  in  the  ranch.  In  one  of 
these  fits  he  sent  us  Satan;  in  another 
he  sent  us  Medby. 

Satan  was  a  fine  Hereford  bull.  He 
was  docile  enough  at  first,  but  as  sum- 
mer advanced  he  became  cross,  and  even 
vicious.  No  doubt  he  suffered  by  the 
change  from  a  rich,  tree-shaded  pasture 
to  the  uneven  range,  all  exposed  to  a 
hot,  glaring  sun. 

Medby  came  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  the  fitful  director,  who  wrote 
that  the  youth  was  a  student  of  fair 


promise  and  excellent  habits  who  needed 
a  term  of  recuperation  in  the  Southwest. 
The  director  courteously  hoped  that 
Marsley  could  give  Medby  some  employ- 
ment. Marsley  was  not  in  good  humor 
when  he  received  the  letter,  for  he  had 
just  been  having  trouble  with  Satan. 

The  director's  courteous  phrases 
would  have  counted  for  little  had  Medby 
not  walked  from  the  railroad  to  the 
ranch — sixty  miles — in  two  days. 

There  was  no  speaking  harshly  to  the 
footsore,  sun-blistered  and  hungry  youth 
at  once;  so  Marsley  told  him  to  get  his 
supper,  gave  him  some  of  his  own  blan- 
kets to  sleep  in,  and  said  he  would  talk 
to  him  another  time. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  parties 
to  write  such  letters  to  Marsley,  but 
they  were  seldom  presented.  The  bear- 
ers generally  lost  curiosity  when  they 
learned  that  the  manager  of  the  Horse- 
shoe Ranch  was  sixty  miles  from  the 
railroad.  Marsley  liked  Medby's  pluck, 
and  tried  him  as  a  rider;  but  he  was  not 
a  cowboy,  and  never  could  become  one. 
"  Young-man-afraid-of-his-horse  "  Ike 
Storm  dubbed  him,  and  there  was  truth 
in  the  gibe. 

He  got  along  for  a  few  days,  but  so 
awkwardly  that  the  boys  forbore  to  play 
the  pranks  usually  performed  on  a  nov- 
ice. He  created  fun  enough  without 
any  practical  joking.  Yet  he  tried 
hard,  for,  as  he  confided  to  me  later,  he 
wished  to  earn  something  to  aid  him  in 
pursuing  his  studies  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering that  autumn. 

Marsley,  seeing  that  the  boy  was  a 
failure  with  rope  and  saddle,  left  him  in 
one  day  with  orders  to  fix  up  the  corral 
at  some  weak  points.  He  did  this  well, 
and  then  voluntarily  repaired  some 
gates  and  door-hinges.  This  gave  him 
an  appropriate  niche;  he  fell  to  repair- 
ing things  generally  about  the  yards 
and  ranch  buildings,  often  making  in- 
genious and  convenient  contrivances. 

At  that  time  many  watering  places 
were  drying  up,  and  we  had  hard  work 
to  keep  the  cattle  near  drink  and  feed. 
Sometimes  Marsley  and  the  riders  would 
be  away  twenty-four  hours,  and  were 
seldom  at  the  ranch  by  daylight.  Mean- 
time young  Medby  entered  on  a  plan  of 
his  own  for  bringing  water  to  the  build- 
ings. Heretofore  it  had  flowed  away  at 
several  hundred  feet  distance,  and  was 
often  muddied  near  the  ranch  by  animals 
rushing  for  a  drink.  It  came  from  a 
stream  that  fell  from  a  high  plateau 
back  of  the  ranch  buildings,  and  rushed 
down  very  swiftly. 

Medby  made  use  of  some  ready-made 
pipe — the  property  of  a  bankrupt  and 
vanished  hydraulic  mining  company — 
which  had  been  left  at  the  ranch  two 
years  before.  By  getting  a  little  help 
from  the  cook,  the  only  other  man  in 
camp,  he  extended  these  pipes  up  the 
hill,  and  led  a  strong  stream  of  clear 
water  to  a  watering  trough  near  the 
yards. 

About  seventy-five  feet  of  good  rubber 
hose  had  also  belonged  to  the  mining 
company.  Attaching  this  to  the  lower 
and  smaller  end  of  his  pipe,  he  could 
send  a  stream  of  water  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  end  of  the  hose. 

Finally  to  the  end  of  the  hose  he  fast- 
ened an  old  adjustable  nozzle,  with  which 
he  could  increase  or  diminish  the  size  of 
the  stream,  that  flew,  in  any  case,  with 
terrific  force.  The  pressure  would  soon 
have  burst  the  hose  had  not  Medby 
wrapped  it  with  strips  of  fresh,  well- 
stretched  rawhide,  making  it  almost  as 
strong  as  the  iron  pipe,  yet  leaving  it 
flexible. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  when 
the  "water-works"  had  progressed 
thus  far,  Marsley  and  I  were  riding 
together  about  three  miles  from  the 
ranch,  when  we  encountered  Satan. 
The  bull  had  been  rather  quiet  of  late, 
though  he  still  held  aloof  from  other 
cattle.  Now  he  was  lying  down.  He 
glared  sullenly  at  us,  but  did  not  rise, 
though  we  rode  almost  beside  him. 

"Maybe  he's  hurt,"  said  Marsley.  and 
dismounted  to  ascertain.  Instantly 
Satan  jumped  up  and  charged  viciously. 

Marsley  was  separated  from  his  own 
horse;  but  fortunately  he  could  leap  up 
behind  me,  and  so  escaped. 

The  bull  did  not  return  to  the  charge. 
Had  he  attacked  any  one  else  so  sav- 
agely, I  think  Marsley  would  have 
killed  him  at  once;  but  he  disliked  to  let 
it  appear  that  he  was  at  all  afraid — as 


he  was  not.  Moreover,  the  animal  was 
valuable,  and  we  hoped  that  he  would 
become  docile  with  cool  weather. 

"  I  would  give  a  month's  wages  to  any 
one  who  would  cure  that  brute  without 
injuring  him,"  he  said  to  me  when  he 
had  remounted  his  own  horse.  "  But  I 
am  afraid  that  we  cannot  tolerate  him 
much  longer." 

We  returned  to  the  ranch  at  about 
sundown,  and  found  Satan  shut  up  in 
one  of  the  yards,  bellowing  and  pawing. 
He  had  attacked  some  of  the  boys  as 
they  returned  from  the  day's  ride. 
They  "roped"  him,  but  he  broke  loose 
and  charged  them  again.  In  the  tussle 
one  pony  was  badly  lamed,  and  one  cow- 
boy had  a  narrow  escape. 

After  supper  it  was  too  dark  to  ex- 
ecute Satan,  but  Marsley  determined  to 
have  it  done  in  the  morning.  It  was  not 
safe  to  keep  him  about. 

But  in  the  morning  Medby  diverted 
us  by  showing  off  the  water-works.  He 
sent  a  crackling  stream  of  water  high 
into  the  air,  but  in  trying  to  shift  it  the 
hose  overpowered  him,  and  tossed  him 
back  against  the  corral  fence.  The 
stream  caught  two  of  the  cowboys, 
nearly  knocked  them  off  their  saddles, 
then  crashed  through  a  window,  drench- 
ing the  cook  and  making  a  great  clatter 
of  tin  dishes. 

All  but  the  drenched  men  laughed 
heartily  at  this.  These  laughed,  too, 
when  Ike  Storm  and  I  tried  to  capture 
the  whirling  thing,  which  twisted  about 
like  an  immense  boa-constrictor,  and 
tossed  us  aside  drenched  and  bespat- 
tered. Breakfast  and  a  good  laugh 
made  several  of  the  men  intercede  for 
Satan,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  him  a 
respite,  but  keep  him  corralled.  Medby 
was  at  work  all  the  rest  of  that  day 
weighting  the  hose  so  that  he  could 
easily  control  the  nozzle. 

The  next  day  I  came  to  the  ranch 
buildings  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. The  air  was  sultry,  and  there 
was  a  peculiar  haze  in  the  sky.  Satan 
was  bellowing  ominously.  A  bunch  of 
fresh  saddle  horses,  brought  in  by  Storm 
during  the  forenoon,  were  moving  about, 
uneasily  in  the  yard.  Storm,  Medby, 
the  cook  and  I  were  the  only  men  about 
the  place. 

After  eating  I  went  out  to  saddle  up 
for  another  ride,  and  then  suddenly  saw 
the  cause  of  the  peculiar  haze  in  the  air. 
A  prairie  fire  was  raging  to  the  west  and 
south  of  us,  and  a  breeze  was  driving  a 
wedge  of  it  straight  at  the  buildings. 
The  ranch  seemed  doomed. 

Usually  there  was  little  danger  from 
such  fires,  but  this  year  things  were 
parched,  and  the  vegetation  about  the 
place  had  been  protected  by  a  fence  so 
as  to  afford  fall  grazing  for  our  saddle 
ponies. 

I  hastened  back  to  the  quadrangle 
formed  by  the  ranch  buildings,  wonder- 
ing how  I  might  save  the  horses,  which 
are  such  stupid  animals  when  endan- 
gered by  fire.  Once  singed  and  con- 
fused, they  refuse  to  leave  the  fire;  or  if 
forced  out,  they  may  rush  back  again. 

Medby  now  showed  himself  ready- 
witted.  On  seeing  the  fire,  he  ran  to 
his  new  water- works,  and  soon  showered 
buildings  and  yards  so  copiously  that  it 
was  plain  he  could  save  the  ranch. 

I  kept  the  horses  shut  in  the  yard, 
and  he  douched  them  and  the  fence 
about  them  once  in  a  while.  Still  he 
could  not  save  all  the  yard  fences,  for 
the  stream  could  not  reach  the  outer 
ones.  But  these  we  quickly  put  out 
when  the  fire  swept  past  and  spent  its 
force.  In  twenty  minutes  all  this  dan- 
ger was  over. 

I  started  on  a  tour  of  the  buildings  to 
make  sure  that  no  spark  had  caught. 
All  at  once  I  heard  a  furious  bellowing. 
"Satan  is  loose!"  shouted  the  cook. 
The  fire  had  burned  away  part  of  the 
fence  near  him  so  that  he  easily  broke 
through,  dashed  furiously  into  the  en- 
closure, and  confronted  me  just  as 
Medby  was  about  to  stow  away  his  hose. 

I  was  standing  near  a  grindstone  set 
up  on  a  frame  over  which  Medby's  coat 
hung.  The  bull  lowered  his  head  and 
rushed  at  me.  I  darted  aside  but  he 
kept  on,  struck  the  grindstone  frame, 
knocked  it  rolling,  fell  to  his  knees  and 
seemed  dazed  for  a  moment.  Soon  he 
caught  sight  of  me  again,  rose,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  irresolutely  pawing 
the  dust.  I  moved  behind  a  small  log 
shanty,  and  looked  between  the  project- 


ing corner  logs  at  him,  wishing  to  hold 
his  attention  until  Medby  could  get 
safely  out  of  the  way,  when  I  knew  I 
could  swing  myself  out  of  Satan's  reach. 

I  had  his  attention,  full  measure,  for 
he  again  rushed  at  me.  I  dodged 
around  the  cabin,  somewhat  hampered 
by  my  spurs  and  heavy  leather  "chaps  " 
and  clambered  up  to  the  roof.  In  his 
fury  Satan  struck  the  projecting  end  of 
a  log,  and  so  knocked  it  out  of  place, 
that  the  cabin  trembled  frightfully. 

Meantime  the  cook  had  run  into  the 
eating  shanty  and  was  holding  the  door 
open,  shouting  for  Medby  to  join  him. 
But  Medby  was  still  standing  out  in  the 
open  ground.  He  had  a  strong  stream 
leaping  from  the  nozzle  of  his  hose  into 
the  air  so  that  it  sprayed  down  on  the 
horses,  but  he  was  watching  the  bull. 

Meanwhile  Satan  was  bellowing,  toss- 
ing his  head  furiously  and  glaring  at 
me.  Soon,  however,  he  caught  sight 
of  Medby,  lowered  his  head  and  rushed 
straight  at  the  lad.  Medby  instantly 
swished  the  nozzle  round  so  that  the 
stream  met  Satan  square  in  the  fore- 
head. 

The  bull  continued  his  mad  rush  a 
little  unsteadily,  but,  blinded  by  the 
water,  ran  aside  and  turned  again  to 
charge. 

This  time  Satan's  rush  was  very 
vicious;  but  Medby  shot  the  stream 
against  the  lowered  forehead  with 
terrific  force.  The  result  was  as  be- 
fore, except  that  the  bull  returned  so 
quickly  to  the  fray  that  Medby  had 
barely  time  to  turn  the  hose. 

Now  Satan  dashed  in  with  exasper- 
ated bellowing  and  tossing  of  the  head; 
but  his  opponent  avoided  the  charge 
and  trained  the  stream  on  the  left  side 
of  the  beast's  head  as  he  passed.  The 
bull  was  so  confused  that  he  galloped 
on  until  he  brought  up  against  the  cor- 
ral fence,  where  the  force  of  the  stream 
was  pretty  well  spent. 

Satan  stood,  perhaps,  a  minute, 
panting  and  tossing  his  head,  and  then 
resumed  the  battle,  but  with  changed 
tactics.  As  the  stream  struck  him  he 
veered  off  at  an  angle  and  rushed  at 
Medby  from  another  direction.  But  the 
lad  was  quick  enough  to  stop  him  with 
the  blinding  volley  of  water. 

As  he  swished  the  stream  around  it 
struck  me  for  a  second  squarely  on  the 
breast  with  a  force  that  nearly  knocked 
me  off  the  cabin,  and  fully  informed  me 
why  the  bull  was  foiled.  Again  and 
again  Satan  charged,  but  the  blinding 
column  of  water  hammering  steadily 
about  his  head  and  often  entering  his 
open  mouth,  stunned  and  choked  him. 

In  one  of  his  short  dashes  he  encount- 
ered the  overturned  grindstone  frame, 
tossed  it  high  in  the  air,  and  when  it 
fell  near  him,  made  another  rush  at  it, 
crushing  it  to  the  ground  and  flinging 
the  pieces  right  and  left. 

This  apparent  victory  seemed  to  in- 
crease his  rage;  or  perhaps  it  was  due 
to  the  respite  which  Medby  gave  him. 
The  lad  had  ceased  dousing  the  bull, 
and  was  adjusting  the  nozzle  by  the 
thumb  screw  so  as  to  make  the  stream 
smaller  but  with  more  force. 

Satan  paused  awhile,  taking  breath, 
and  then,  by  a  swift,  sudden  rush, 
almost  caught  Medby,  who  was  not 
quick  enough  to  direct  the  stream 
against  his  enemy.  But  with  agility 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Span- 
ish bull  fighter,  he  leaped  aside,  still 
retaining  control  of  the  hose. 

Before  Satan  could  wheel  round  and 
renew  the  attack,  Medby  trained  the 
stream  on  the  side  of  his  head.  At 
this  point  the  bull  and  boy  were  quite 
close  together.  Satan  turned  and 
tried  to  reach  the  plucky  fellow,  but 
the  smaller  stream  pounded  so  fiercely 
that  he  choked  and  stood  irresolute, 
coughing  and  wheezing  while  the  water 
plunged  into  his  nostrils  and  mouth. 
It  was  too  much  for  him  to  bear. 

Satan  turned,  panting  and  choking. 
But  Medby  kept  the  stream  hammering 
the  side  of  his  head.  Satan  bellowed 
now  with  despair;  he  was  weak;  he  was 
conquered;  he  retreated  across  the 
quadrangle  at  a  wavering,  unsteady 
trot,  now  as  eager  to  get  away  as  he 
had  been  to  enter  the  combat.  But 
Medby  still  followed  him  with  the 
stream. 

Blinded  by  the  water,  Satan  ran 
plump  into  the  angle  of  an  L-shaped 
building,  where  he  turned  and  twisted, 
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trying  in  vain  to  escape  the  torturing 
stream. 

A  good  general  is  like  Phil  Sheridan, 
relentless  in  pursuit  till  the  enemy  com- 
pletely surrenders.  Medby  held  the 
stream  on  the  vicious  brute's  head  until 
he  bellowed  with  terror,  and  finally  lay 
down,  screening  his  head  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  dreadful  douche. 

Medby's  victory  was  complete.  There 
was  no  fight  left  in  Satan.  He  lay 
there  sulkily  until  afternoon  the  next 
day.  No  amount  of  prodding  or  tail- 
twisting  could  make  him  rise.  And 
from  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  a 
good,  tractable,  useful  bull,  enjoying 
life  well,  it  seems.  So  that  Medby  was 
really  kind  and  not  cruel  in  forcing  him 
to  utter  humiliation. 

The  victory  had  hardly  been  gained 
when  Marsley  rode  up.  He  had  seen 
the  fire,  and  ridden  back  expecting  to 
find  the  place  in  ashes  with  half  his 
available  saddle  horses  destroyed.  Such 
a  loss  at  such  a  critical  time  would 
have  almost  ruined  the  Horseshoe 
ranch,  and  Marsley  knew  it  well. 

"Well,"  he  said  to  me  when  I  had 
finished  telling  him  about  the  fire  and 
bull  fight,  "  that  fellow  is  a  brick  and  I 
have  come  near  overlooking  the  fact. 
I  wish  you  would  find  out  quietly  just 
what  kind  of  a  fellow  he  is,  and  whether 
extra  dollars  on  payday  would  be  apt 
to  spoil  him." 

"Nothing  will  spoil  him  except  long 
adversity,  and  that  will  spoil  the  best," 
I  said,  "but  I'll  tell  you  later  what  I 
can  find  out  about  his  need  for  cash." 

On  the  first  of  October  Marsley  gave 
Medby  a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  gruffly  overruled  the  lad's  protests 
that  it  was  too  much. 

"You've  done  us  good  service;  we've 
had  a  prosperous  year  and  can  afford 
it,"  he  said,  shutting  up  his  desk  and 
putting  on  his  spurs. 

The  next  day,  when  Medby  was  leav- 
ing to  resume  his  studies,  Marsely  gave 
him  a  letter,  saying,  "This  will  get  you 
a  pass  to  Kansas  City.  Good  luck  to 
you.  Come  back  here  next  year  if  you 
want  a  job." 

But  Medby  has  never  been  back. 
After  completing  his  course  in  mechan- 
ical engineering  he  at  once  entered  the 
employment  of  a  big  machinery  manu- 
facturing concern,  and  has  been  stead- 
ily promoted  until  now  he  gets  almost 
as  much  pay  as  Marsley.  Meanwhile 
many  of  the  handy  contrivances  he  fixed 
for  us  at  the  Horseshoe  ranch  are  out 
of  repair,  and  we  are  sadly  in  need  of 
Medby  or  some  other  such  genius. 

But,  as  Marsley  says,  I  fear  there  is 
none  other  like  him. — Youth's  Com- 
panion.   


Care  of  the  Teeth. 


Careful,  intelligent  care  of  the  teeth  is 
as  necessary  to  the  health  as  that  de- 
voted to  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Fungoid  growths  which  occur  among  the 
teeth  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  dan- 
gerous diseases  of  the  throat.  At  least 
once  a  week  the  teeth  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  out  with  a  saponaceous 
dentine.  Ordinarily  white  castile  soap 
is  one  of  the  best  articles  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  it  is  used  daily  it  may  make  the 
teeth  yellow;  therefore,  it  is  better  to 
limit  the  use  to  once  a  week.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  things  for  destroying  living  or- 
ganisms that  are  so  liable  to  infect  the 
teeth.  The  alkali  of  a  mild  soap  also  ar- 
rests decay  by  counteracting  the  acid  of 
various  foods.  A  simple,  excellent  tooth 
powder,  to  be  used  daily,  is  made  as  fol- 
lows :  To  one-half  ounce  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish prepared  chalk  add  one  dram  each  of 
pulverized  cuttle  fish  hone,  pulverized 
Florentine  orris  root  and  pulverized  bo- 
rax and  pure  powdered  sugar.  Mix 
these  ingredients  to  an  even  powder. 
Let  the  chemist  season  it  with  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  wintergreen.  Put  the 
powder  in  a  large  mouthed  bottle  and 
cork  tightly.  One  of  the  best  washes 
for  the  teeth  is  tincture  of  myrrh  used 
occasionally.  Purchase  10  cents'  worth 
at  a  time.  After  brushing  the  teeth 
thoroughly  with  powder  put  a  few  drops 
of  myrrh  in  a  tumbler  of  water.  Rinse 
out  the  mouth  and  teeth  well  with  this 
solution.  None  of  the  expensive  French 
washes  which  are  recommended  for 
perfuming  the  breath  and  hardening 
the  gums  are  better  than  this  prepar- 
ation of  myrrh. 


To  Pack  a  Trunk. 


There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of 
doing  everything.  In  particular,  there 
are  right  and  wrong  ways  of  packing 
trunks.  In  the  first  place,  you  ought  to 
do  your  packing  leisurely.  Very  few 
things  can  be  successfully  done  in  a 
hurry,  and  this  is  among  them.  Books, 
music  and  any  other  things  of  the  kind 
you  may  want  along  may  form  a  bottom 
layer.  Next,  put  in  your  lingerie,  pet- 
ticoats and  dress  skirts.  Be  careful 
how  you  fold  the  latter.  Don't  have  a 
crease  down  the  middle  of  the  front  gore. 
Fold  it  so  that  the  front  lies  flat  and 
spread  it  out  the  width  of  the  trunk. 
Fold  over  the  top  to  get  in  the  excess 
length  and  tuck  a  roll  of  paper  in  the 
fold.  Have  plenty  of  soft  tissue  paper 
on  hand  and  by  its  means  puff  out  all 
the  full  sleeves  and  fluffy  bows — any- 
thing, in  fact,  which  would  be  hurt  by 
being  crushed.  In  this  manner  it  is 
well  to  stuff  all  lingerie  waists. 

It  is  better  to  put  the  latter  in  a  tray 
and  pin  them,  so  that  they  cannot  shake 
around. 

Shirt  waists  may  be  laid  flat,  as  they 
are  easily  renovated  with  a  flatiron. 

Be  sure  that  all  the  corners  are  filled, 
otherwise  your  good  packing  goes  for 
nothing.  For  this  purpose  stockings 
and  other  odds  and  ends  of  that  kind 
may  be  utilized. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Rice  may  be  used  at  the  noon  meal  in 
place  of  potatoes;  it  has  a  medicinal 
value  in  the  season  when  bowel  dis- 
turbances are  more  or  less  prevalent. 

For  a  beautiful  flower  centerpiece  fill 
a  glass  bowl  with  carbonated  water  and 
immediately  arrange  in  it  nasturtiums 
with  plenty  of  leaves.  The  flowers  will 
soon  be  covered  with  sparkling  dew, 
presenting  the  coolest  appearance. 

To  dip  broth  or  soup  from  the  kettle 
when  cooking,  and  the  fat  is  on  it,  draw 
the  kettle  forward  to  the  hot  part  of  the 
range,  making  the  soup  boil  furiously 
This  raises  a  large  bubble  in  the  middle 
of  the  pot  from  which  a  cupful  of  soup 
at  a  time  may  be  dipped  out — the  fat  all 
goes  to  the  sides  of  the  pot. 

Pineapple  juice  is  delicious  flavoring 
to  use  in  whipped  cream.  This  will  be 
found  worth  trying  with  the  cake 
crumbs.  Mix  cream  and  crumbs  ex- 
actly as  directed  for  the  maple  cream, 
but  flavor  with  pineapple  instead,  and 
have  slices  or  bits  of  pineapple  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  and  also  on  top. 

The  practice  of  letting  little  children 
run  barefoot  is  a  very  dangerous  one. 
If  we  could  be  sure  that  there  were  no 
rusty  nails  or  bits  of  glass  around  it 
might  be  all  right.  Even  an  ordinary 
scratch  coming  in  contact  with  tetanus 
germs  might  lead  to  very  serious  results. 
Clothe  your  little  boy's  feet  in  light- 
weight cotton  stockings  and  roomy, 
stout-soled  shoes  (or  sandals). 

Several  good  suggestions  for  preserv- 
ing cut  flowers  are  contributed  to  the 
August  Good  Housekeeping.  Helio- 
trope, which  is  so  hard  to  keep  fresh, 
should  have  the  leaves  stripped  from 
the  stalks  as  soon  as  it  is  cut.  Greenery 
can  be  mixed  with  the  flowers  after- 
wards. Poppies,  very  fragile  blossoms, 
should  have  the  ends  of  the  stems  seared 
with  a  lighted  match  or  candle  before 
being  placed  in  water. 

Serve  fresh,  ripe  fruit  for  the  first 
course  for  breakfast  as  at  other  meals. 


when  you  have 

Cramps,  Colic,  Diarrhoea 

or  similar  troubles 

with 

TOmkftto 

(PERRY  DAVIS') 

It  never  fails  to  give  prompt  relief.  It's 
the  best  physician  you  could  employ. 


SHORTHAND  taught  by  mail;  demand  more  than 
supply.  Miss  M.  G.  Barrett,  302 Montg'y  St.,  S.F. 


Western  Meat  Company, 


San  Francisco,  IT.  S.  A. 


MUSICAL  WONDER. 

The  Roller  Organ's  Price,  $6  and  $12. 

These  marvelous  instruments  any  one  can  play.      Sacred,  popular  songs, 
instrumental  and  dance  music.    A  selection  of  over  1000  tunes. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Hammond's  Purchasing  Agency, 

712  Polk  Street,    Mention  Sural  Press.    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOTEL  ARGYLE. 


MRS.  E.  M.  SKAGGS, 
Proprietor. 


European  Plan. 


232-234  McAllister  St.,  (oPPo,ite  ci<y  Ham  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ^SuuSS? 

grill;  130  sunny  rooms;  baths.   Country  patronage  a  specialty.   McAllister  street  cars  pass  the  door. 

RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST..  NEAR  HOWARD.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.   TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.   Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  852  and  up.   Country  patronage  so 
licited.     Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.      Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room.      Inside  and  outside  fire  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies'  parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.    Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 


POLYTECHNIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

and  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

The  Business  University  of  the  West.      Finest  Building  in  the  West. 

Annual  Enrollment  1000  —  30  Teachers.    100  Typing  Machines. 
Individual  Instruction.     Most  Modern  and  Complete  Banking  Offices 

in  U.  S.    College  Auditorium  Seating  1000  Students. 
Civil,  Electrical,  Mining  and  all  Engineering  Branches.  School  Open 
the  Year  Round,  Day  and  Night.    Secures  Positions  for  Graduates. 


At  sanitariums  the  patients  are  ex- 
pected to  eat  fruit  before  the  cooked 
food.  This  may  be  an  innovation  in  the 
country.  The  family  are  accustomed 
to  sit  down  at  the  table  and  eat  heartily 
of  fried  meat,  fried  or  boiled  potatoes, 
and  strong  coffee,  and  then  have  little 
desire  for  fresh  berries,  apples,  peaches 
and  other  fruit  in  its  season.  The 
strength  recuperated  by  the  rest  of  the 
night  must  largely  be  expended  in  di- 
gesting hearty,  unsuitable  food,  whereas 
as  much  as  possible  should  be  in  reserve 
for  the  day's  labor. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Baked  Custard. — Break  eight  eggs 
in  a  bowl;  add  to  them  six  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  a  quart  of  milk,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  vanilla,  and  a  sherry  glass  of 
brandy.  Mix  well  together,  strain,  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  about  forty  min- 
utes, having  it  well  colored  on  top. 
Serve  ice  cold. 

Rice  Salad. — A  cup  of  boiled  rice, 
cooled.  Four  hard-boiled  eggs  and  one 
head  of  lettuce.  Arrange  on  a  platter 
alternate  layers  of  the  rice,  shredded 
lettuce  leaves,  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and  mayonnaise  dressing.  Over  the 
top  layer  of  dressing  press  yolk  of  egg 
through  a  sieve,  and  garnish  the  edges 
of  the  platter  with  lettuce  leaves. 

Steamed  Plum  Pudding. — Stone  a 
quart  of  plums,  add  a  pint  of  sugar 
mixed  with  a  rounding  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  and  put  into  a  buttered  granite 
pudding  form.  Sift  together  a  pint  of 
flour  and  a  level  tablespoonful  of  baking 
powder  and  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
work  in  a  rounding  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter. To  a  well-beaten  egg  add  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  milk  and  combine  with 
the  flour  mixture.  Pour  this  batter 
over  the  plums,  cover  closely  and  steam 
one  hour.  To  turn  out,  put  a  large 
round  pudding  p'ate  over  the  pan,  in- 
vert them,  and  as  the  pudding  comes 
out,  the  crust  will  be  underneath  and 
the  plums  on  top.    Serve  them  at  once. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEE.1"3 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postoftlce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St , 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 


educed  Rates 


We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

The  Lyceum 

An  excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  University, 
Law  and  Medical  Colleges,  etc.  Begins  its  thlr 
teenth  year  on  July  24,  1905.  Come  and  be  with  us; 
we  prepare  you  well. 

References:  David  Starr  Jordan  or  any  Stanford 
Professor. 

PHELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,   Drawing   and  Assaying. 

1X8  Fallon  St.,  l  blk.  west  of  City  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  27,  ifl05. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
»eck  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Deo. 

Wednesday  %   84*®   83 ft         84ft  @  83ft 

Thursday   84ft®   84'4         85*®  84 

Friday   85*®   84*         85ft  A   84  * 

Saturday   85ft®   85  85ft@  85ft 

Monday   84,ii®   88ft         85*@  8«V4 

Tuesday   84*®   84*         85ft®  84ft 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Sept.  Deo. 

Wednesday   /.  52ft@52*  45*®44ft 

Thursday   52*®52*  45s»®45* 

Friday   52*®52  45ft@44ft 

Saturday   52  V"  52*  45*M.45', 

Monday   52*@52*         45*®  44*; 

Tuesday   52ft®51ft  45*@44ft 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec.  1905. 

Wednesday  II  35  @1  34* 

Thursday   1  35  V*  1  34  ft 

Kridav    1  35 Vail  35  ft 

Saturday   1  36HCtfl  35ft 

Monday   1  35'4'ail  34ft 

Tuesday    1  35'4®1  85* 

Wheat. 

The  arrival  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Northern  wheat  in  the  local  market 
has  caused  the  price  of  California  wheat 
to  drop  several  points.  Milling  is  now 
rather  scarce,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  comes  into  competition  with  Northern 
wheat  the  price  has  weakened  consider- 
ably. The  quotation  on  California  No.  1 
shipping  is  practically  nominal,  as  there 
is  practically  none  in  the  market  and  very 
little  to  arrive,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
crop  in  most  sections.  Buying  was  rather 
brisk  on  the  decline  and  the  price  of  mill- 
ing is  now  ruling  steady  at  $1.40  to  $1.45. 
Trading  in  December  option  was  quite 
active  and  a  number  of  transactions  are 
reported  at  figures  ranging  around  $1.35$. 
A  New  York  exporter  gives  out  the  fol- 
lowing views:  "Consumptive  demand 
for  grain  in  this  country  has  not  been  re- 
duced during  the  first  ten  weeks  of  this 
crop  year.  As  we  approach  winter  it 
must  swell,  because  of  the  curtailment  of 
fruit  and  other  stuffs  that  have  taken  its 
place.  Last  year  it  was  believed  some 
effect  on  wheat  values  would  be  developed 
by  the  largeness  of  the  apple  crop.  This 
year  such  competition  is  not  likely,  owing 
to  the  bad  outlook. 

California  Milling  (1  40   @1  45 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  30   @1  32* 

Oregon  Club   1  30  ®1  32* 

PRICES  Or  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange. 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  11.36*©!. 36*. 

Floor. 

The  local  market  shows  some  improve- 
ment, owing  to  large  export  orders  from 
Russia  which  are  keeping  all  the  mills 
busy.  The  Chinese  boycott  is  still  on,  so 
there  is  as  yet  no  trading  in  flour  with 
that  country.  A  prominent  Philadelphia 
miller  brought  the  news  that  the  millers 
generally  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
were  running  night  and  day  and  that  a 
good  portion  of  their  business  was  for 
export.  This  was  counted  rather  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  relatively  lower  prices 
current  for  Manitoba  wheat.  It  was  taken 
to  mean  that  foreign  buyers  wanted 
prompt  delivery.  Minneapolis  reported 
the  largest  day's  flour  sale  of  the  season — 
83,000  barrels.  This  was  in  excess  of  the 
day's  output  of  all  of  the  mills  there. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  (3  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  ®3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   >  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

The  barley  market  is  firm  in  tone,  with 
the  price  of  spot  goods  of  all  kinds  some- 
what stiller.  Trading  has  been  fairly 
brisk,  both  in  spot  and  in  futures.  Choice 
bright  lots  of  feed  barley  are  in  demand 
at  the  advance  noted,  while  off  grades 
are  moving  rather  slowly.  The  price  of 
December  option  has  also  advanced  sev- 
eral points,  having  gone  up  to  $1.06$  early 
in  the  week  and  ruled  steadily  at  about 
that  figure  all  through  the  current  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot  81  07  @l  10 

Peed,  fair  to  good   1  02*@l  05 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @l  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  ®l  20 

Oats. 

White  oats  from  the  North  are  arriving 
and  selling  at  quotations.  Black  and  red 
oats  for  seed  are  in  demand  in  the  local 
market,  with  blacks  finding  ready  takers 
at  the  advance  of  15c  in  the  price  of  choice. 
Eastern  reports  say  that  speculative  buy- 
ing of  oats  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  prices  were  carried  beyond  the  level 
i.t  which  exporters  could  do  business.  In 
a  few  instances,   however,   the  foreign 


bids  followed  the  futures,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  of  a  large  snipping 
trade. 

White  oats  »1  42*  „  i  45 

Black  oats   1  30   @1  75 

Red,  choice  new   1  30    Al  45 

Red,  fair    1  10    @l  27* 

Corn 

White  corn  found  slow  sales  in  this 
market  during  the  current  week  and  the 
price  declined  slightly  under  only  normal 
receipts.  Large  yellow  corn  has  devel- 
oped a  little  more  inquiry  owing  to  light 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  local  dealers.  Re- 
ports of  the  market  situation  in  Chicago 
with  regard  to  buying  for  export  trade 
say  that  sufficient  September  corn  has 
been  sold  out  and  deliveries  of  actual 
grain  made  on  September  contracts  prac- 
tically to  insure  no  further  serious  at- 
tempts at  manipulation  this  month. 
Meanwhile  the  last  week's  shipments  have 
exceeded  the  receipts  by  about  200,000 
bushels.  Stock  have  been  so  depleted  by 
the  inroads  of  shippers  and  vessels  char- 
tered so  liberally  that  shippers  could  take 
no  more  chances  on  September  car  loading 
this  month.  There  is  a  good  domestic 
call  for  old  and  new  corn. 


Large  White,  good  to  choice  fl  35  ®l  40 

Large  Yellow   ]  37*®1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®1  55 

Kye. 

The  market  for  rye  is  inclined  to  be 
quiet  and  a  slight  decline  has  taken  place. 
Dealers  here  look  for  a  still  further  de- 
cline, as  the  demand  is  light  and  receipts 
have  indicated  a  fair  sized  crop,  though 
the  quality  has  been  nothing  to  speak  of. 

Good  to  choice...   II  45  @l  47* 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  now  no  buckwheat  changing 
hands  in  the  local  market.  There  may 
be  one  or  two  odd  lots  in  the  hands  of  the 
millers,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  stock 
on  hand  to  justify  a  quotation.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  price  of  seed  is  $2.50. 
Good  to  choice     ®  


Just  at  present  the  bean  market  is  in  a 
rather  indefinite  state  owing  to  the  fact 
that  large  quantities  of  new  beans  of  sev- 
eral varieties  are  arriving  daily.  Bayos 
were  quoted  at  $3  to  $3.25,  but 
with  the  immediate  probability  of  a  de- 
cline. Limas  are  fairly  steady  at  $4  to 
$4.50,  though  reports  from  the  growing 
sections  state  that  favorable  weather  of 
the  past  few  weeks  has  greatly  helped  the 
prospects  of  the  growing  crop  and  a  de- 
cline is  looked  for  as  soon  as  it  is  har- 
vested. Arrivals  of  white  beans  both 
small  and  large  have  been  quite  large. 
Very  few  pinks  are  arriving  and  the  ap- 
pearing quotations  are  for  old  crop  dam- 
aged stock  now  in  the  hands  of  local  deal- 
ers. Blackeyes  are  ruling  firm  at  quota- 
tions and  are  expected  to  remain  so  for 
some  time,  as  the  first  part  of  the  crop 
has  already  been  contracted  for. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice               13  50  A3  75 

Small  White,  damaged                    1  50  ©2  75 

Large  White                                     2  (10  @2  65 

Large  White,  damaged                        75  @1  50 

Pinks,  damaged..                              1  50  @2  no 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         3  00  @3  25 

Bavos,  damaged     ®  

Red  Kidneys                                      3  50  @4  00 

Reds                                                 2  50  @3  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice                           4  00  @4  25 

Black-eye  Beans                                3  75  @4  00 

Dried  Peas. 

Arrivals  of  California  green  peas  are 
light  and  are  meeting  with  a  fair  demand 
at  the  advance  noted.  Niles  are  ruling 
firm  at  the  quoted  price.  None  of  the 
local  dealers  have  large  stocks  on  hand 
and  no  immediate  slump  in  prices  is  an- 
ticipated. 

Green  Peas,  California  »2  00  ®2  25 

Niles   1  85  @2  10 

Ho  pa. 

The  hop  market,  as  has  been  predicted 
for  some  time,  has  taken  a  still  further 
slump,  and  even  at  the  decline  there  is 
small  trading.  This  dull  condition  of  the 
market  is  something  entirely  unusual  for 
this  time  of  year,  as  very  large  lots  are  gen- 
erally bought  immediately  after  harvest. 
In  Washington  some  sales  were  made  at 
10c  for  fuir  brewing  hops  with  the 
choicest  grades  now  quoted  at  12c.  Since 
the  season  has  opened  not  more  than  1000 
bales  have  changed  hands  in  the  entire 
State  of  California,  which  is  a  record  for 
quiet  trading  almost  without  a  parallel 
for  the  month  of  September.  1904's  are 
now  being  quoted  at  "c  to  10c  per  pound 
and  1905's  at  10c  to  12c.  Since  the  crops 
all  over  the  world  have  now  been  made 
and  there  were  no  failures,  there  is  very 
little  prospect  of  prices  making  a  material 
advance  in  the  near  future. 

Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal          10   ©  12* 

Wool. 

There  is  no  traffic  in  fall  wool  and  there 
will  be  none  till  dealers  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing the  large  stocks  of  spring  wools  still 
on  hand.  There  seems  to  be  an  impres- 
sion among  wool  growers  that  buyers 


have  combined  to  place  the  market  in  its 
present  condition.  This  is  an  absurd  con- 
clusion, because  when  there  is  an  active 
demand  for  wool  at  the  main  centers  of 
the  country's  market  there  is  always  a 
local  demand,  and  no  combination  has 
ever  yet  succeeded  in  influencing  the 
price,  as  the  market  is  of  too  widespread 
a  character.  When  there  is  a  demand  for 
one  kind  of  good  wool,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  wool  which  is  produced 
here  in  the  fall.  All  fall  wools  will  have 
to  go  through  the  scourers;  but  even 
they  are  not  inclined  to  operate  in  falls, 
as  they  can  not  find  buyers. 


Humboldt  and  Mendocino  17  @20 

Northern,  free  lft  ®iy 

Northern,  defective  ...M  ®13 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  10  @13 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          9  @11 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  23  ®2i 

Eastern  Oregon  12  @17 

Nevada  16  ®ai 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Hay  arrivals  for  the  week  were  about 
the  same  as  for  the  week  preceding.  Ar- 
rivals of  alfalfa  have  been  quite  heavy. 
The  choicer  grades  of  wheat  and  tame  oat 
hay  have  been  scarce  and  in  good  demand 
all  week,  selling  considerably  above  ordi- 
nary quotations.  A  scarcity  of  freight 
cars  has  greatly  hampered  shipments. 
The  market  has  not  been  particularly 
active,  the  only  buyers  being  the  city  re- 
tailers. Alfalfa  hay  seems  to  be  a  little 
weak,  owing  to  large  arrivals  and  to  con- 
tinued fair  weather.  Arrivals  of  straw 
are  very  light  and  an  advance  in  prices  is 
looked  for. 

Wheat,  choice  {13  00  A  14  50 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00  ®  12  00 

Wheal  and  Oat   8  00  @  10  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  50  ®  11  00 

Wild  Oat   500  @  800 

Barley   7  00   m.   9  50 

Clover   6  00   @   9  00 

Alfalfa   5  50   ®   9  00 

Stock  hay   4  50  @   5  50 

Compressed   10  00  ®  13  00 

Straw,  V  bale   30  #  45 

Hniatoffs. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
millstuffs.  Stocks  of  bran  are  very  light 
and  prices  havo  advanced  50c  per  ton. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  market  for 
cheap  river  barley  is  pretty  well  cleaned 
up  and  that  the  choice  grade  is  ruling 
higher  in  price,  rolled  barley  is  now 
quoted  at  $23  to  $23.50  per  ton— an  ad- 
vance of  50c  per  ton  in  price.  Cornmeal 
and  cracked  corn  aro  also  firmer  in  price. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  $  ton  118  00  ©  20  00 

Bran,  f»  ton   22  00  ®  23  50 

Middlings   28  00  @  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   23  00  @  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   23  00  ®  23  50 

Cornmeal   32  00  ®  32  50 

Cracked  Corn   33  00  ®   

Oilcake  Meal     A  

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00  ©  22  00 

Seeds. 

Stocks  now  in  the  hands  of  local  job- 
bing firms  are  very  light  and  prices  are 
being  maintained,  though  trading  is  light. 
Flax  seed  is  very  scarce  and  stiffer  in 
price.  Yellow  mustard  seed  is  a  shade 
firmer,  as  the  crop  is  not  turning  out  as 
well  as  had  been  anticipated.  Mixed  lots 
of  mustard  seed  will  not  bring  the  quoted 
price,  but  a  choice  lot  of  Trieste  would 
bring  an  advance. 

Flax   13  25  @  3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  00   ®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  00  @  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6*@— 

Rape   2*®  3 

Hemp   3*®  4 

Timothy   5  ®  5* 

Honey. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  short  crops,  there  is 
apparently  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  deal- 
ers here  to  buy  California  honey.  Apiar- 
ists seem  to  be  holding  their  honey  at  a 
5c  basis,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
seems  to  be  a  little  above  the  present  value 
of  the  goods.  Were  holders  a  little  more 
willing  to  accept  conditions  as  they  exist 
and  sell  at  4Jc  at  shipping  points,  there 
might  be  considerable  business  transacted, 
but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  ex- 
tremely problematical  whether  they  will 
get  5c  for  their  honey  or  will  have  to  let 
it  go  at  the  best  the  market  affords. 

Extracted,  Water  White   5  ®  5(4 

Extracted,  White  4*©  4ft 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3ft@  4 

Extracted,  Amber   3  @  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*@  3 

White  Comb,  1-framea   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   7  @  8 

Beeswax. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  trading  in 
beeswax  and  stocks  have  been  still  further 
reduced.  Prices  are  ruling  somewhat 
firmer,  good  to  choice  li?ht  finding  ready 
takers  at  2(ic  to  28Ac.  Off  grades  are  mov- 
ing slowly  and  are  somewhat  weaker  in 
price. 

Good  to  choice,  light  »  lb  26  @28* 

Dark  23*®24* 


Live  Shu  k  and  Meat*. 

The  meat  market  generally  has  been  in 
a  fair  condition  during  the  current  week. 
Beef  is  steady  and  mutton  somewhat 
firmer  in  price.  Veal  is  arriving  plenti- 
fully and  the  small  variety  is  somewhat 
weaker  in  price,  owing  to  the  size  of  arri- 
vals. Lambs  are  in  demand  at  advanced 
quotations.  The  hog  market  is  quiet  and 
prices  are  ruling  weaker. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   4*@  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality  3*@  4 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  ®  3* 

Mutton— ewes,  6@6*c;  wethers   8*A  9* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   5*®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   5'<@  5* 

Hogs,  small,  fat,  under  150  lbs   5*@— 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   5  @  7 

Veal,  small,     lb   7  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  *  n>   8  ©10 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  market  continues  to 
strengthen  and  the  last  word  from  Chi- 
cago is  to  the  effect  that  at  the  present 
moment  hides  are  higher  than  ever 
known  before.  Even  at  present  prices 
there  seems  to  be  a  scarcity.  In  San 
Francisco  local  consumption  has  put  a 
stop  to  the  shipment  of  California  hides 
East.  During  the  last  week  California 
tanners  bought  very  heavily,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  holding  off  as 
long  as  possible  in  the  hope  of  lower 
prices.    Prices  are  quotably  unchanged. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
tigures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  13  @—      12  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  12  (3—      11   A — 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs  ...II*®—  10*®— 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  E0  lhs.ll*®—  io*r<4— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  11*®—  10*®— 

Stags   7  @  8       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  10*®—      10  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  ®—      11  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  @—      12  ®— 

Dry  Hides  19  ®—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  16  A17      15  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  20  ®21      19  @— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1  50@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin    90®1  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  tb  skin   20A  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 3  00@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  76® — 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75® — 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50® — 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®— 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4* 

Tal'ow.  poorer  grades  2*®8* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  has  been  a  good  wool  bag  de- 
mand up  until  quite  recently,  but  it  has 
now  fallen  off  somewhat.  Calcutta  grain 
bags  are  now  held  in  this  market  in  very 
limited  quantities,  though  there  is  quite  a 
fair-sized  supply  of  domestic  bags  on 
hand.  At  present  the  bean  bagdemand  is 
engrossing  most  of  the  attention  of  deal- 
ers, as  it  is  known  that  the  crop  will  be 
more  than  average  in  size. 

Bean  Hags    .   I  5ft@ — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  1,  7ft@8*:  No.  2    7  ®7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6*®7* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7*@7ft 

Wool  Sacks,  4-B>   83  @  34 

Wool  Sacks.  3*tt>   30   @  31 

Poultry. 

Last  week  saw  a  decided  slump  in  the 
poultry  market  because  of  the  unexpected 
heavy  arrivals  of  Eastern  live  and  dressed 
stock.  These  were  sufficiently  large  to 
produce  a  temporary  stagnation.  The 
holdover  stock  is  now  pretty  well  cleaned 
up  and  the  appearing  prices  will  be  main- 
tained unless  receipts  should  prove  more 
than  liberal.  The  Jewish  holidays,  be- 
ginning Friday  afternoon,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  market  steady. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  V  ft  •  24  @  25 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   21  @  22 

Turkeys,  live  hens  *  ft   22  ®  23 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Hens,  large   6  00  ®  7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   550  ®600 

Fryers   3  50  ®450 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  ®  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  »  dozen   4  50  @500 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  00  @  6  00 

Geese,  »  pair   2  00  ®  

Goslings,  V  pair..,   2  00  @  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   125  @150 

Pigeons,  young   2  00  $  2  25 

Bntter. 

The  market  is  steady  on  extras  as  the 
demand  has  turned  more  in  the  direction 
of  storage  stock.  Stocks  of  first  quality 
creamery  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate, 
though  the  receipts  are  only  normal. 
Medium  grade  creamery  butter  is  some- 
what stiffer  in  price  and  dairy  also  shows 
an  advance. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  n>   25  ®27 

Creamery,  firsts   23  ®25 

Creamery,  seconds   21  ®23 

Dairy,  select   20  @22 

Dairy,  firsts   20  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ®19 

California  storage   22  ®24 

Mixed  Store   17  @18 

Cheese. 

Receipts  were  of  fair  size  and  good 
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quality,  prices  being  well  maintained  by  a 
liberal  demand. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  <ai2 

California,  good  to  choice   10  (§.1014 

California,  fair  to  good   9!4@10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11  yiQXZV, 

Eastern,  new   15V4@18V4 

The  egg  market  is  now  in  an  active 
state,  and  owing  to  the  falling  off  of  re- 
ceipts, which  is  the  rule  at  this  time  in 
the  year,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
medium  grade  and  Eastern  eggs  are  plen- 
tiful, select  stock  has  made  a  big  advance, 
being  now  quoted  at  40c  for  large  white 
and  fresh  stock.  The  principal  effect  of 
this  advance  is  to  bring,  the  secondary 
grades  more  into  requisition. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  3«  @40 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  28  @30 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @24 

Eastern  firsts   21  @23 

Eastern  seconds   18  @19 

Potatoes. 

The  market  is  now  very  quiet — almost 
dull — both  as  regards  the  local  and  the 
shipping  demand.  Under  only  normal 
receipts  stocks  have  a  tendency  to  ac- 
cumulate and  prices  have  weakened. 
Local  dealers  do  not  anticipate  any  im- 
mediate betterment  of  the  market,  as  the 
State  of  Washington  is  just  launching  a' 
tremendous  crop  on  the  market  and 
Colorado  potatoes  are  now  being  shipped 
into  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  thereby  cut- 
ting off  the  demand  for  California  product 
in  that  section. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  $  cental   45  (5)  50 

River  Burbanks.     cental   60   <®  70 

Salinas  Burbanks   85  ©115 

Chile  Garnet,  ft  cental   55  <g  65 

Vegetables. 

The  vegetable  market  is  somewhat 
weaker  in  tone  than  at  last  quotations 
owing  to  the  arrival  of  large  receipts  in 
the  local  market.  The  demand  is  only 
fair,  but  owing  to  the  good  weather, 
stocks  remain  in  good  shape.  Lima  beans 
are  a  shade  firmer  in  price  owiDg  to  a  per- 
ceptible falling  off  in  receipts.  String 
beans  are  weaker  and  wax  beans  nominal. 
Garlic  is  in  good  demand  and  somewhat 
firmer  in  price.  Owing  to  the  great  fall- 
ing off  of  the  shipping  demand  for  Yellow 
Danvers  onions,  the  price  has  weakened, 
but  may  advance  later  with  renewal  of 
the  demand  for  Australian  shipment. 
Tomatoes  are  very  abundant  and  some- 
what weaker  in  price. 

Beans,  Lima,  <p  ft  

Beans,  String,  $  ft  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts 

Corn,  Green,  f,  crate  

Egg  Plant,  $  box   25 

Garlic,  W  lb  

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  f>  ctl 
Onions,  Australian  Brown,  $  ctl... 

Peas,  Green,  $  ft  

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   30  @ 

Peppers,  Green,  »  box  . .    25  i» 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   35  (5) 

Tomatoes,  $  box  or  crate   50  @ 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  -when  full  from 
30  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  general  tone  of  the  fresh  fruit 
market  is  firm.  This  is  caused  largely  by 
the  extremely  favorable  weather  which 
has  prevailed  lately.  Owing  to  large 
receipts  of  apples,  some  of  which  are  of 
rather  an  off  quality,  the  range  is  some- 
what wider,  but  select  lots  are  still  bring- 
ing the  same  quotations  as  heretofore. 
Grapes  are  somewhat  weaker  in  price, 
and  peaches  are  firmer.  Bartlett  pears 
are  now  rather  more  plentiful  than  they 
have  been  heretofore  this  season  and,  as  a 
good  many  off  grade  varieties  are  now 
appearing,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  three 
grades,  as  follows:  Choice  to  select,  $1  to 
$1.50;  good  to  choice,  75c  to  $1;  fair  to 
good,  50c  to  75c,  all  in  40-pound  boxes. 
Berries  of  all  kinds  are  firm  and  rather 
scarce. 

Apples,  choice  to  se'ect,  ■*  50-lb  bx 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  fi  50-lb.  box 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  fi  40-lb  box.. 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate  

Cantaloupes,  H  box  

Crabapples,     small  box  

Figs,  ^  one  layer  

Pigs,  V  two  layer  

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate  

Grapes,  $  small  box  

Huckleberries,  ft  

Peaches,  "%  large  box  

Peaches,     small  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice  to  select, 

40-ft  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  good  to  choice... 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  good  

Plums,  large,  $  crate  

Plums,  ordinary,  $  box  

Raspberries,  $  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest 
Strawberries,  large  var..  chest. 
Strawberries.Santa  Clara,  $  chest 

Watermelons,  doz  

Whortleberries,  $  ft  

Dried  Fruits. 

The  local  market  is  in  very  fair  shape 
and  stocks  have  been  still  further  reduced 
during  the  current  week  by  a  fairly  brisk 
demand.  Apples,  both  evaporated  and 
sun  dried,  are  firmer  in  price,  being  quoted 
at  6Jc  to  7c  for  fancy  stocks  of  evaporated 
and  3c  to  4c  for  common  sun  dried  stock. 
These  prices  are  expected  to  be  well 
maintained,  as  there  is  talk  of  a  crop 
shortage  in  some  of  the  heaviest  apple 
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growing  sections  of  the  East,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  considerable  Eastern 
shipping  demand  will  develop  later  on, 
even  at  these  figures.  Prunes  are  firm  at 
3Jc  for  Santa  Claras  and  a  3-cent  outside 
basi3.  Red  Nectarines  are  on  a  6-cent 
basis  for  choice. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-to  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   6  @  ay, 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy.  50-ft  boxes.  Wt®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     ft          6y,®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   1Yt®  8 

Pigs,  10-ft  box.  1-ft  cartons  5t  (86iH 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,     lb...  7  <&  7yt 

Nectarines,  red,  $  lb   —  fS)  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7  (at  7i4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7yt@  8 

Pears,  standard,  $  ft  7  ®  7y% 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5  ®  6 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  (3)  7'/2 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5y,@  7Yt 

Prunes,  Sliver,  good  to  fancy   5  @  8 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes.  —  ® — c ;  40-50s,  4i4@4%c; 
50-60S,  3%@4c;   60-70s.  3^@3Hc;  70-80s,  22£<S3c; 
80-90S,  2M@2^c;  90-1008,  2@2^c ;  small,  l&co^o. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2V4@  2\ 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  '6% 

Figs,  White,  In  bulk   2<A®  3 

Figs,  Black   2<6@  4 

Balslns. 

There  is  as  yet  no  change  in  the  raisin 
situation  as  regards  the  lojal  spot  market. 
There  are  no  spot  goods  left  in  the  hands 
of  jobbers,  and  as  the  new  crop  prices  are 
so  near  at  hand,  there  is  little  buying  of 
futures.  It  is  believed  that  prices  will  be 
named  by  the  Association  next  Saturday, 
September  30th.  An  Eastern  report  says 
that  much  curiosity  is  displayed  regard- 
ing the  delay  in  the  announcement  of 
opening  quotations  on  loose  and  seeded 
Muscatels,  which  it  is  now  generally  un- 
derstood will  not  be  made  before  October 
1st,  although  one  or  two  in  the  trade 
have  information  from  the  coast  which 
leads  them  to  believe  that  the  prices  will 
be  cut  at  the  end  of  this  week.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  directors  of  the  new 
company  will  meet  this  week,  probably 
on  Thursday,  and  at  this  meeting  the 
question  of  prices  is  to  be  considered,  but 
whether  they  will  be  fixed  and  immedi- 
ately issued  remains  to  be  seen. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-ft  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box   90   ®  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-ft  box    @l  85 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  Wi®  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4\®  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  5   @  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  4  @  — c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  6(4®  — c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  by,c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  i%c 

Citrus  Fralts. 

The  market  is  steady  on  nearly  all 
varieties  of  citrus  fruits.  Valencia  or- 
anges are  rather  scarce  and  a  shade 
firmer.  Lemons  and  limes  are  steady  and 
grape  fruit  weaker.  Crop  reports  from 
the  growing  sections  continue  to  indicate 
that  this  will  be  a  big  orange  year. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   3  00   @4  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  fi  box        3  00  @4  00 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  2  00  @3  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  @2  00 

Grape  Fruit,     box   2  00   @3  00 

Limes,  *  box   5  50   @6  00 

Nats. 

Walnut  prices  for  the  coming  season 
were  fixed  at  a  meeting  of  the  growers 
held  at  Los  Angeles  Sept.  23rd.  The 
prices  are:  No.  1  soft  shell,  13c;  No.  1 
hard  shell,  12£c;  No.  2  soft  shell,  9c;  and 
No.  2  hard  shell,  8Jc.  A  few  orders  have 
been  confirmed  at  these  figures.  There 
is  some  disappointment  among  the  trade 
in  general  over  the  prices  made  on  wal- 
nuts and  almonds.  Prices  on  California 
stock  are  so  high  that  it  seems  almost  in- 
evitable that  foreign  nuts  will  be  placed 
on  this  market  again.  Last  year's  crop 
of  walnuts  was  between  750  and  755  cars 
and  they  were  sold  at  a  high  price,  as 
foreign  crops  were  short  and  the  danger 
of  competition  was  therefore  eliminated; 
but  dealers  are  doubtful  about  moving 
this  year's  crop,  though  it  will  be  only 
three-fourths  as  large  as  last  year's,  at 
the  figures  named  by  the  Association. 
The  almond  crop  is  about  225  cars  while 
last  year's  was  only  seventy-five  cars. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime    4tf@  5V4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  —  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  softshell  —   @  9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  —  ®12'A 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell  —  ®  8)4 

Almonds,  TXL,  V  ft  12  @'3 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  $1  ft  12  (313 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  $  ft  13  ©14 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  $  ft   9   ®  9'4 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  ^  ft   9   (3  9<4 

Hard  Shell,  «  ft   —IS)  6 

Wine. 

Crushing  is  now  on  in  the  wine  produc- 
ing districts,  and  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions reports  of  the  yield  indicate  that  it 
will  be  very  light.  Some  authorities 
state  that  the  dry  wine  vintage  will  be 
only  about  66$%  of  the  average  and  the 
sweet  wine  vintage  nearly  as  short. 
Owing  to  a  fair  supply  of  last  year's  vin- 
tage still  on  hand  and  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  not  to  dis- 
courage consumption  by  making  the  price 
prohibitive,  it  is  probable  that  the  opening 
prices  on  1905  wines  will  be  about  normal. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 

Systematic  Handling  of  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — We  note  in  your 
paper  of  last  week  a  statement  from 
the  News  Bureau  in  regard  to  prices 
named  by  our  Association,  etc. 

The  Davisville  Almond  Growers'  As- 
sociation are  packing  their  almonds  for 
shipment  this  season  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner,  and  are  availing  themselves 
for  this  purpose  of  the  advantages  of- 
fered by  the  new  almond  packing  house 
owned  and  operated  by  Walter  G.  Read. 
This  plant  consists  of  a  large  two-story 
building,  equipped  with  machinery  and 
appliances  for  uniformly  sulphuring, 
cleaning  out  the  light  and  faulty  nuts 
and  blending  the  individual  lots  so  that 
each  car  goes  out  as  one  straight  pack. 
Mr.  Read  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  in  perfecting  this  plant, 
and  our  Association,  by  reason  of  his 
efforts,  are  without  doubt  sending  to 
the  Eastern  and  other  markets  the 
finest  and  most  uniformly  packed 
almonds  which  have  ever  been  shipped 
from  the  State. 

The  fact  that  others  are  imitating 
the  plan  entitles  Mr.  Read  to  the  credit 
of  erecting  and  installing  the  first 
plant  for  sulphuring,  grading,  cleaning, 
blending  and  shelling  almonds  in  the 
State.        J.  E.  La  Rue,  President. 

Davisville,  Cal. 

A  Wonderful  Fruit  Trade. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Red  Bluff  that 
Attorney  P.  H.  Coffman  has  moved  the 
Superior  Court  for  a  new  trial  in  the 
matter  of  Tehama  county  vs.  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  "County  Fruit  Case." 
This  case  created  a  great  amount  of 
discussion  about  a  year  ago,  when  it 
was  tried  before  the  Superior  Court 
and  a  verdict  rendered  against  the  su- 
pervisors. 

The  cause  of  the  action  originated 
about  three  years  ago.  The  indigent 
sick  fund  of  the  county  was  at  a  low 
ebb  and  the  fiscal  year  was  fast  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  An  epidemic  disease 
made  its  appearance  in  the  county  and 
the  supervisors,  seeing  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  strict  quarantine  and 
caring  for  the  afflicted,  went  to  work 
to  stamp  out  the  malady.  Money  was 
needed,  and  as  the  bills  for  that  year 
could  not  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the 
coming  year,  four  of  the  supervisors 
voted  to  sell  the  fruit  crop  on  the 
county  hospital  grounds  to  a  local  busi- 
ness man  for  $800.  The  crop  was  worth 
but  a  few  dollars,  but  the  price  was 
paid,  and  at  the  first  meeting  in  the 
•succeeding  fiscal  year  the  board  bought 
the  fruit  crop  back,  paying  the  man 
$800  for  it,  thereby  bridging  over  the 
difficulty.  No  objections  were  raised 
at  the  time,  but  in  the  course  of  events 
political  disagreements  arose,  and  the 
District  Attorney  brought  suit  to  com- 
pel the  supervisors  to  pay  into  the 
county  treasury  $800  with  interest. 
The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Elli- 
son, who  ruled  that  the  Supervisors 
had  exceeded  their  powers  in  selling 
the  fruit  crop  and  buying  it  back 
again,  and  that  they,  the  four  who 
voted  to  do  this,  should  pay  into  the 
county  treasury  the  sum  of  $800  and 
interest.  Should  a  new  trial  be  granted 
the  case  will  be  hotly  fought. 

Resolutions  of  Respect. 

West  Park  Grange  has  adopted  fit- 
ting resolutions  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Bro.  N.  P.  Peterson,  in  whose 
death  the  organization  has  lost  a  good 
member,  his  family  a  kind  father  and 
husband,  and  the  community  an  exem- 
plary and  useful  citizen. 

Hooker  &  Co.  have  moved  to  their 
new  building,  530  Townsend  street.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  where  they  have  noarly 
80,000  square  feet  floor  space. 


WANTED  —  A  FOREMAN. 

Must  understand  olive  and  citrus  culture  and 
olive  pickling.  A  good  salary  and  steady  place 
for  right  man.  Address  C.  M.  R.,  care  of  Paclllc 
Rural  Press. 


WANTED— A  First-Class  Experienced 
Olive  Pickler  and  Oil  Maker. 

Address  Box  19,  care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent 


CLE 
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Glenn  County,    -   •  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  In  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  Is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administratoroi  the  Estate 
3f  H  J.Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


110  acres  of  the  finest  berry,  seed,  vegetable, 
alfalfa,  dairy  and  apple  land  to  be  found  in  the 
valley.  Soil  deep,  dark,  rich  alluvial  Within 
three  miles  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  artesian  belt.  No 
improvements.  Good  roads  to  the  property.  We 
are  authorized  to  sell  this  property  far  below  Its 
real  market  value.   Price  $130  per  acre. 

If  at  all  interested  in  this  class  of  property,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  tract. 

We  have  but  a  limited  time  to  offer  the  property 
at  this  price. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

PALO  ALTO,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  FARMS,  5,  10  AND  20  ACRES, 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 

Subdividing  a  15,000-acre. ranch.  Best  values  in 
California.  Three  railroad  stations  on  property; 
2yt  hours  to  San  Francisco.  Poultry  nets  $1500  per 
annum  on  10  acres.  Superbly  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  information  sent  free.  J.  P.  MASSIE  CO  , 
207-2i  8  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— In  settlement  of  estate;  large  win- 
ery and  distillery;  elegant  residence  also;  fruit 
ranch,  line  trees  and  vines  in  bearing,  as  a  whole  or 
subdivided;  price  very  reasonable;  a  solid  Invest- 
ment and  bound  to  increase  rapidly  In  value;  yt 
mile  from  Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  county,  and 
on  line  of  new  electric  road.  Maps  and  circulars 
on  application  to  I.  R.  D.  GRUBB,  825  Mills  Bldg. 
Real  estate  bought  and  sold.   Estates  managed. 

FOR   SALE -DAIRY  RANCHES. 

Account  making  a  change  in  our  business,  we  will 
sell  our  four  alfalfa  dairy  ranches.  20  and  HO  acres 
each,  in  Dos  Palos  Colony;  well  improved,  cheap 
and  on  liberal  terms.  For  information,  write 
BEDELL  BROS.,  Dos  Palos.  California. 


FOR  SALE— Fine  ranch,  Ventura  county;  over  300 
acres;  sole  owner  plenty  of  water  which  goes  with 
estate;  33  acres  bearing  fruit— oranges,  olives, 
peaches,  grapes;  20  acres  newly  set  oranges  and 
lemons;  V4  mile  R.R.  station,  school.  Cause  for  sell- 
ing, old  age.  Easy  terms.  Investigate;  150  acres 
besides  fruit  under  plow.  Owner,  Box  334,  Santa 
Paula,  Cal. 


WE  SELL  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  we  will  send 
you  a  buyer. 

BURR  PADDON  CO.,  40  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS. 

WE  SELL  THEM.     WRITE  US. 

W.  D.  CAHMICHAEL  CO..  232  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  W.  L.  Ashe,  Mgr.  Country  Dept. 


POULTRY  OPPORTUNITIES.  g$ 

fine  poultry  location  In  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co.,  only  21  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  10c 
for  partial  cost  illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 
M.  J.  MADISON,  Haywards,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Grldley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CH  AS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &  CO.,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


■  ■  FARM  BARGAINS  Send  for 
liAl  IrllKNIA  o;lI;i1o^.  C.M.WoosterCo. 
l/HLII  "'''''"C48  Market  St.,  S.  F  ,  Cal 


WE  sell  country  lands.  CHATFIELD&  VINZENT 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Fore- 
Warned 


Fore- 
Armed 


Every  horse  owner  can  feel  safe  and  sure  if  he  will 
keep  constantly  on  hand  a  supply  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

Experienced  horsemen,  trainers  and  breeders  every - 
wnere  know  it  to  be  a  sure  remedy  for  Spavins, 
Ringbones,  Curbs,  Splints  and  all  l  ormsof  lameness. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  HM  St.  Louis  St  ,  April  19.  1904. 
DR.  B.  I.  K  l-NDALL  CO. 

Dear  Sirs:— Please  find  enclosed  a  two  cent  stamp  far 
your  "Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases."  I  have 
used  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  for  five  years  and  have 
found  it  the  greatest  medicine  on  earth  for  what  it  speci- 
fies. Yours  truly,        GEORGE  J.  CALWAY 

l'rice  11 ;  8  f or  Asa  liniment  for  family  use  it 
has  no  equal.  All  dnm-rist*.  Book  "A  Treatlss  on 
the  Horso"  mailed  free.  Address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG   FALLS.  VT. 


THE  DAIRY. 


A  Dairy  Fish  Story. 

Not  the  least  of  the  triumphs  of  mod- 
ern scientific  methods  in  man's  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources  (says  a  Port- 
au-Basques,  N.  F.,  special  in  the  Chi- 
cago Chronicle)  is  forecast  in  the  brief 
announcement  just  received  from  the 
Balena  whale  fisheries,  to  the  effect 
that  Prof.  Muller  has  succeeded  in 
domesticating  a  herd  of  fifty  sulphur- 
bottom  cow  whales,  and  has  perfected 
an  apparatus  for  milking  the  mammoth 
cretaceans. 

The  yield  of  milk  from  a  full-grown 
whale  is  from  five  to  seven  hogsheads  a 
day.  The  milk  is  fresh  and  sweet  and 
peculiarly  rich  in  nutritive  and  medici- 
nal qualities.  It  is  much  thicker  and 
richer  than  the  best  Jersey  milk,  and 
possesses  a  peculiarly  pleasant  and  dis- 
tinctive flavor,  which  those  who  have 
tasted  it  pronounce  superior  to  any 
known  product  of  the  lacteal  variety. 
Chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  the 
milk  of  the  sulphur-bottom  whale  is 
rich  in  those  same  fats  and  proteids 
which  give  to  cod  liver  oil  its  value  as  a 
remedial  food. 

Prof.  Muller's  experiments  with 
whales  have  been  carried  on  in  com- 
parative secrecy  for  several  years,  and 
have  resulted  in  many  remarkable  dis- 
coveries in  the  line  of  utilizing  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  huge  carcasses 
which  have  hitherto  gone  to  waste. 

By  far  the  greatest  triumph  yet 
attained  by  the  erudite  professor  lies 
in  the  domestication  of  the  cow  whales. 
Like  all  scientific  men,  Prof.  Muller 
would  rather  conserve  than  destroy. 
The  whales  are  still  abundant  in  New- 
foundland waters,  but  under  the  old 
system  of  killing  them  for  their  oil  and 
casting  the  carcasses  adrift  it  was  a 
question  of  only  a  few  years  at  most 
when  they  would  become  so  rare  as  to 
make  their  pursuit  unprofitable.  It 
will  now  be  for  the  financial  interest  of 
whalers  to  capture  the  young  whales 
and  keep  them  alive,  because  of  the 
promise  of  richer  reward  from  the 
dairy  products  than  can  be  realized  in 
their  destruction. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  infinite  care  and  patience 
which  it  has  required  to  tame  the 
whales.  The  whale,  as  every  school 
boy  knows,  is  a  warm-blooded  animal 
of  the  mammalian  group,  more  nearly 
related  to  the  seal  and  walrus  than  to 
the  fish.  The  whale  at  times  displays  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence,  and,  reason- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  the  seal,  Prof. 
Muller  several  years  ago  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
domesticating  the  largest  of  all  animals 
were  only  those  which  arose  from  the 
unwieldy  size  of  the  subjects. 

The  professor  looked  about  until  he 
found  a  suitable  inlet,  a  salt  water  lake 
about  J  mile  across,  the  entrance  from 
the  sea  being  about  50  feet  across.  He 
arranged  a  gateway  of  iron  bars  by 
which  the  inlet  could  be  completely 
closed.  Late  in  the  fall  about  two 
years  ago  a  herd  of  whales  was  sport- 
ing in  the  offing,  and  it  was  noticed 
that  there  were  a  number  of  young 
heifers  in  the  herd.  By  careful  work 
ten  of  these  heifers  were  separated 
from  the  main  herd  and  coaxed  and 


driven  through  the  strait  into  the  lake. 

Then  began  the  work  of  taming  them. 
They  were  watched  and  studied  until 
their  favorite  kind  of  food  was  learned. 
This  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  kelp  or 
rock  weed  which  grows  in  abundance  in 
about  twelve  fathoms  of  water  off  the 
coast.  Large  quantities  of  this  rock 
weed  were  gathered  and  stored  near 
the  professor's  headquarters  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  inlet. 

Twice  a  day  this  food  was  put  out- 
side, where  the  young  whale  heifers 
could  get  it.  Within  a  month  they  had 
learned  to  come  to  the  feeding  place 
for  their  meals.  Within  another  month 
the  creatures  were  quite  tame  and  a 
name  was  given  to  each  one.  Gradu- 
ally the  cretaceans  learned  to  respond 
to  their  names  and  after  six  months  of 
training  could  be  summoned  from  any 
part  of  the  inclosure. 

The  problem  of  teaching  them  to  per- 
mit the  operatives  to  milk  them  was  a 
more  difficult  one.  An  apparatus  was 
devised  to  do  the  work,  but  when  an 
effort  was  made  to  try  it  there  was 
trouble  at  once.  It  was  necessary  to 
drive  the  whales  up  on  the  flats  at  low 
water  to  do  the  milking,  and  it  has 
been  this  part  of  the  work  which  has 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  professor 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Patience  in  the  face  of  all  discour- 
agements with  a  determination  to  suc- 
ceed finally  conquered.  The  first  cap- 
tives learned  gradually  to  go  of  their 
own  accord  to  the  milking  ground.  The 
herd  has  been  increased  a  few  whales 
at  a  time  until  it  now  numbers  fifty, 
and  it  requires  the  services  of  a  staff 
of  sixty  men  to  carry  on  the  daily 
milking. 

Just  what  the  plans  of  the  company 
are  is  not  generally  known,  and  none 
of  the  officials  will  say.  It  was  learned 
on  good  authority,  however,  that  as 
soon  as  the  dairy  experiments  ip  the 
way  of  butter  and  cheese  making  are 
complete,  and  the  canning  plant  is 
ready,  the  herd  will  be  driven  down  to 
an  inlet  on  the  Maine  coast,  which  has 
been  fitted  for  a  pasture.  There  the 
dairy  will  be  established  permanently. 

Experiments  have  been  made  recently 
in  permitting  several  of  the  tamer  cows 
to  go  outside  the  inlet.  These  experi- 
ments have  been  peculiarly  gratifying. 
In  every  instance  the  cow  has  returned, 
indicating  clearly  her  preference  for 
domestic  life,  and  on  two  separate 
occasions  cows  of  the  herd  have  brought 
back  with  them  strange  companions. 
The  strangers  are  now  thoroughly 
domesticated  and  have  become  valuable 
members  of  the  herd. 

If,  as  is  now  believed,  the  whale  milk 
is  of  rare  medicinal  value  and  proves  to 
be  a  palatable  substitute  for  the  nau- 
seous cod  liver  oil,  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
possibilities  which  lie  in  the  new  indus- 
try of  whale  culture.  The  butter  and 
cheese  products  are  said  to  be  of  excep- 
tional delicacv. 


Tanning  Goat  and  Sheep  Pelts. 

Angora  goat  skins,  says  Orange 
Judd  Farmer,  require  special  care,  as 
they  are  difficult  to  tan  right.  Some 
well-known  Southwestern  breeders  ad- 
vise the  average  beginner  to  have  an 
experienced  tanner  do  the  work.  The 
yellow  color  is  hard  to  obviate  and 
many  goat  raisers  are  compelled  to 
dye  their  robes.  William  L.  Black  of 
Texas,  in  his  work,  "A  New  Industry," 
says  the  hair  should  be  washed  thor- 
oughly with  lukewarm  water  and  soap 


To  Save  Your  Face 

from  irritation  and  dis- 
comfort, shave  your  face 
with 

WILLIAMS'  iOT? 


Sold  everywhere, 
for  2-cent  stamp. 
Shavers  Guide 
Correctly." 


Free  trial  sample 
Write  for  "The 
how  to  Dress 


The  J.  B.  Williams  Co    Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Demand  a  Look  Inside 
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DAIRY  TUBULAR  BOWL— All  Apart 

"Bucket  bowl"  separator  makers  falsely  claim  to  make  separators  with  llRht,  simple  easy 
to-wash  bowls.  We  are  the  only  makers  who  dare  show  a  picture  of  our  bowl  —  all  'others 
refuse.  There  are  secret  difficulties  about  other  bowls  the  makers  want  to  hide  Pictures 
would  betray  them.  Other  makers  fear  pictures.  Our  handsome  Catalog  Z-131  tells  these 
secrets.    Write  for  it  todav. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Toronto.  Can.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA.  Chicago,  III. 


DOES  IT  EASILY,  TOO! 

If  you  keep  cows,  you  want  to  get  all  the  cream,  for  that  means  the 
most  profit;  and  it's  economy  to  get  it  the  easiest  way  with  the  least  work 

and  bother.   The  improved 

U.  S.  Cream  Separator 

Which  Hold*  World's  Heeor-   air  (  lose  Skimming 

provides  not  only  the  most  profitable,  but  the  easiest  and  least  expen- 
sive way  to  handle  your  milk. 

Bethel,  Me.,  January  n,  1905. 
"I  know  that  the  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  stands  ahead  of  anything  else 
for  clean  skimming  and  I  can  make  more  butter  with  that  than  any 
oi.ier  way  and  It  turns  easy.    \  run  it  and  the  children  run  it. 

"MRS.  E.  E.  CHASE." 
Send  for  booklet  No.  378-A,  illustrated  in  colors, 
explaining  in  detail  about  the  durable  and  simple 
construction  of  the  U.  S.,  and  showing  plainly  why  it 

Gets  the  Most  Cream 

YERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 

18  DUtrlbgtlng  Warehouse.  throughout  th.  Culled  Sua*.  »nd  tuudm 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse. 
No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


ARE  OUR 
SPECIALTY 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


we  are  placec  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.   Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


and  rinsed  well.  If  the  skin  has  been 
dried  after  removing  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  over  night  in  cold  water 
and  then  scraped  with  a  blunt  knife,  in 
order  to  open  pores,  etc. 

A  dressing  preparation  is  made  of 
two  parts  powdered  alum  and  one  of 
fine  salt.  These  ingredients  are  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  sprinkled  over  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  skin,  covering  to  the 
thickness  of  £  inch.  The  skin  is  then 
folded,  flesh  to  flesh,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main for  a  day.  It  is  then  again 
opened  and  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of 
alum,  salt  and  water,  made  as  noted 
above  with  the  addition  of  water.  A 
little  bran  may  also  be  applied.  The 
skin  is  folded,  and  the  same  process 
may  be  followed  for  a  couple  of  days 
more,  after  which  the  skin  is  hung  up 
to  dry,  an  operation  requiring  several 
days. 

After  drying  a  little  water  should  be 
applied  in  order  to  soften  it.  Again 
the  robe  is  folded  and  laid  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours  with  a  heavy  weight 
upon  it.  It  is  then  ready  for  stretch- 
ing. The  skin  is  stretched  little  by  lit- 
tle, commencing  at  the  outer  end  and 
working  all  around,  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible,  until  it  is  brought  back  to 
its  natural  shape.  It  is  then  folded 
and  a  heavy  weight  placed  upon  it  to 
retain  the  moisture.  After  several 
workings  the  robe  will  be  soft  and  dry. 
Bear  in  mind  that  there  must  be  suf- 
ficient dampness  in  the  skin  to  permit 
of  its  being  stretched,  otherwise  it  will 
split  and  crack  during  the  operation. 
Comb  the  hair  as  little  as  possible. 

In  preparing  Angora  skins,  C.  P. 
Bailey  &  Sons  of  California  use  the  salt 
and  alum  tan  until  the  skin  is  nearly 
finished,  when  a  little  butter  is  worked 
in  by  machinery.  This  tends  to  keep 
the  skin  soft.  For  cleaning,  sawdust 
is  used.  They  say  the  ordinary  salt 
and  alum  tan  alone  does  the  work  but 
leaves  the  skin  a  trifle  hard.  Soap 
and  water  followed   by  gasoline  will 


make  the  skins  nearly  white  and  then 
bleaching  with  sulphur  will  help  some 
to  remove  the  yellow  color. 

Preparing  Sheep  Pelts. — Another 
suggestion  to  relieve  skins  of  hardness 
is  made  by  Alois  Freyman  of  Iowa. 
He  advises  that  neatsfoot  oil  be  ap- 
plied. Mr.  Freyman  urges  great  cau- 
tion in  dyeing  Angora  fleece  and  says 
ordinary  methods  remove  the  delicate 
silky  appearance  so  highly  prized.  A 
successful  method  for  tanning  sheep 
pelts  with  the  wool  on  he  describes  as 
follows: 

"Wash  pelts  thoroughly  in  warm 
water,  removing  fatty  parts.  Take 
four  ounces  fine  salt,  four  ounces  pow- 
dered alum,  one-half  ounce  powdered 
borax,  one  quart  of  hot  water  and  add 
sufficient  rye  meal  to  make  a  thick 
paste.  Spread  this  mixture  on  the 
flesh  side  of  the  skin,  fold  lengthwise 
and  allow  to  remain  fourteen  days. 
Then  wash  off  paste  and  when  the  skin 
is  nearly  dry  scrape  the  flesh  side  with 
a  crescent  shaped  knife  or  flint  paper. 
The  softness  of  the  pelt  will  depend 
upon  the  working  it  receives." 


H.  S.  WHITE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  and  Sales- 
room, 130  Beale  St  ;  Works  and  Yards,  9th  and 
Bryant  Sts.  We  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pipe 
complete,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

H-lnch  pipe,  13.25  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

X-inch  pipe.  *3.9ft  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

1-  inch  pipe.  *5.70  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
lj<-inch  pipe.  17.60  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
lJ4-inch  pipe,  js  M  per  hundred  feet:  new. 

2-  inch  pipe,  111.9ft  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
2tf-tnch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  10c 

3-  lnch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.i,  ready  for  use,  12*c 
SK-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  15c 

4  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  19c 
Send  by  check,  money  order  or  coin  by  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Co.  with  order.     H.  S.  WHITE 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  130  Beale  St.  Reference: 
Any  bank,  banker  or  publication. 


DR.  G.  S.  MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  In  from 
1  to  8  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  S82  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


September  30,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  AUCTION  SALE 

FROM    THE    PRIZE-  \AJ  I  IN  IN  I  IN  G 

Humboldt  Herd  of  Shorthorns 


belonging  to  MESSRS. 
Suisun,  California. 


B.  F.  RUSH  and  WM.  PIERCE, 


Rfl  HFAF)  of  YearllnS.  Two-year-old  and  Three-vear- 
*#u  uunu  old  Bulls  and  Heifers,  sired  by  the  follow- 
ing high-class  Bulls:  Marshall's  Combination,  Blythe 
Victor,  Sharon  Victor  VI,  Humboldt  Victor  VI,  Admiral 
Schley  VIII,  and  King  Abbotsburn.  The  heifers  have  all 
been  bred  to  the  best  bulls  in  the  herd.  Sale  takes  place 
at  the  Willotta  Ranch,  Suisun.  California,  on 

Thursday,  October  19, 1905,  at  10  a.  m. 

Conveyances  will  meet  all  trains.  Lunch  will  be  served. 
For  catalogues  send  to  FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Live 
Stock  Auctioneers,  1732  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


L 
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PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS „  Folsom,  California. 
Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal. 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks— White  Leghorns— for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 
travel  from  Petaluma.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 
application. 


Write  for  |— v 

catalogue  * 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 


commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

i  inn—  n  inurn  r  i  i  i  i  1 1   m~  i— 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Olive  Oil  Making  at  Home. 

The  method  of  making  olive  oil  at 
home,  as  adopted  by  C.  C.  Elkins  Jr. 
of  Fillmore,  Ventura  county,  and  de- 
scribed in  a  local  journal,  may  be  help- 
ful to  others: 

In  grinding  the  olives  use  a  large 
cider  mill,  called  "Whitman's  Ameri- 
can." Grind  the  fruit,  seeds  and  all, 
as  it  is  found  that  the  broken  seeds  do 
no  harm. 

After  the  fruit  is  ground  place  it  in 
burlap  in  the  press.  A  frame  about  18 
by  30  inches  by  2  inches  high  is  used. 
Lay  a  spread  of  burlap  over  the  frame 
and  dump  the  pulp  into  it;  then  pack 
and  smooth  it  out  on  top  level  and  fold 
the  burlap  over  and  cover  it.  This 
makes  a  cake  in  the  bottom  of »  the 
press.  Next  place  on  top  of  the  cake 
a  framework  of  light  boards  nailed 
together,  leaving  spaces  between  the 
boards.  This  framework  must  be  3  or 
4  inches  larger  than  the  cake.  On  top 
of  the  framework  build  another  cake, 
using  the  same  frame  to  mould  it.  In 
this  manner  a  stack  of  ground  fruit  is 
built  up  high  enough  that  the  jackscrew 
will  just  reach  the  top  of  the  press. 
When  the  screws  are  run  down  apply 
blocks  and  keep  the  pulp  under  pres- 
sure from  eighteen  to  twenty  -  four 
hours.  After  it  has  been  pressed  for 
this  length  of  time  it  is  taken  out  and 
pulverized.  Use  a  large  scoop  to  chop 
it  into  bits.  It  is  ground  and  pressed 
again,  then  taken  out  and  pulverized, 
and  is  ground  and  pressed  the  third 
time.  The  refuse  left  is  used  either  for 
fertilizer,  feed  or  fuel. 

The  juice  which  runs  off  is  allowed  to 
set.  In  a  few  hours  the  oil  will  come 
to  the  top  and  the  acids  and  water  will 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  oil 
is  carefully  dipped  off  the  top  and  the 
water  run  off  the  bottom.  The  oil  is 
filtered  from  three  to  eight  times  be- 
fore the  bitter  taste  leaves  it.  The  fil- 
tering will  hardly  remove  the  bitter 
taste,  if  the  olives  are  not  as  ripe  as 
they  should  be.  Oil  from  good,  ripe 
olives  does  not  have  any  bitter  taste 
after  the  third  or  fourth  filtering. 
After  the  oil  is  allowed  to  set  for  a  few 
months  it  is  ready  for  shipment. 

Presses  are  made  of  beams  of  pine 
10x12  inches  and  about  6  feet  long.  At 
the  top  and  bottom,  and  connected  by 
upright  iron  rods,  two  at  each  end, 
bore  holes  through  the  beams  a  few 
inches  from  the  end  and  secure  with 
solid  washers  running  to  both  rods. 
The  rods  should  be  1  inch  in  diameter. 
The  beams  are  held  apart  by  pine 
boards,  2x12  inches. 

A  pan  about  fi  inches  larger  than  the 
framework  is  placed  on  the  bottom 
beam  to  catch  the  juice  as  it  is  pressed, 
and  a  small  drain  pipe  in  one  side  con- 
ducts the  juice  into  the  can,  from  which 
it  is  poured  into  large  tubs.  The  cider 
mill  used  should  have  two  handles;  a 
smaller  one  will  hardly  answer  the  pur- 
pose. 

In  running  up  the  jacks  use  a  (5-foot 
crowbar,  with  two  men.  The  jacks 
should  have  a  screw  18  inches  long,  3 
inches  in  diameter. 

Oil  from  the  first  pressing  is  as  good 
as  that  from  the  third,  if  the  work  is 
done  right.  A  fair  product  from  a  ton 
of  olives  is  about  thirty  gallons. 

The  cost  of  the  mill  is  about  $32.  The 
jacks  cost  $6  each,  two  being  used  for 
each  press.  The  tanks  cost  from  $5  to 
$7.50,  according  to  size. 


On  October  19,  1905,  at  Suisun,  Cal., 
Messrs.  Rush  &  Pierce  will  hold  the  first 
of  a  series  of  annual  sales  of  blooded 
Shorthorns.  The  animals  to  be  offered 
are  by  prize  winning  bulls,  out  of  prize 
winning  cows,  and  possess  an  individuality 
that  should  win  for  them  high  merit  in 
the  show  ring.  They  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  owners  say  that  all  are  as 
good  as  scientific  breeding,  careful  selec- 
tion and  extreme  care  can  make  them. 
Owing  to  this  being  their  first  sale,  Messrs. 
Rush  &  Pierce  are  very  anxious  to  make 
a  favorable  impression  on  cattle  breeders 
and  buyers  for  future  business.  With 
this  object  in  view  it  may  well  be  believed 
that  only  the  best  will  be  offered.  They 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  a  "culling  out  "  sale.  For  illustrated 
catalogue  send  to  Fred  H.  Chase  &  Co., 
live  stock  auctioneers,  1732  Market  6treet, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HOI.STEINS— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


<•  HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE— Ganders  $1.50  ea.;  pair  $2.75: 
trio  $3.75.  Address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRES- Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-   T\       fi.  C        —  f 
turer  and  Dealer  POUltry  SUppllCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.    At  your  grocer. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  tine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  81.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE':  My  Berkshire* 
have  won  the  prizes  for  best  boars  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  four  years.  Do  you  want  some 
pigs  from  these  champions? 

MULES  for  sale,  broke  and  unbroke;  mules  to  rent. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  GOOD  AVERAGE  MILK  COWS, 
MIXED  STOCK,  MOSTLY  HOLSTE1N. 

Also  Stock  Cattle  for  sale.  Address 

The  A.  Brown  Co.,  Kernville,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

60  HEAD  CHOICE  BUCK  LAMBS 
LARGE  AND  WELL  WOOLED. 

Address  G.  K.  SWINGLE,  Davisville,  or  call  at 
Swingle  Station,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80",; 
of  California  stockmen  because 


they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 


Write  tor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  COTTER  LABORATORY, 
3ZZB  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 
Room  884,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits  St.  Louis.  1904. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "J,"  with  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Culture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWitt,  Ga. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  IX,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mail  orders  solicited. 
FRANK  U/EDBKIND, 
440  Geary  Str»«t  San  Francisco. 


RUPTURE  CURED. 

We  CURE  Rupture,  and  it  STAYS  cured.  Call 
and  we  will  give  addresses  of  hundreds  of  our  cures. 
You  can  go  and  see  them.  You  do  not  pay  a  cent 
TILL  CURED 

No  charge  for  consultation.   Come  and  see  us. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE, 

1344  Market  St.,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  rates  to  readers  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
PATENT  A6ENTS,  S.  F.,  Gal.  4  Washington,  D.  G. 
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How  World's  Weight  is  Calculated. 

When  Newton  set  himself  to  find  the  law  by  which 
an  apple  falls  to  the  earth  and  the  planets  revolve 
at  varying  speed  along  their  orbits,  he  con- 
structed a  formula  which  would  explain  these  phe- 
nomena. He  laid  it  down  as  a  law  that  the  force  with 
which  the  earth  attracts  the  apple  or  the  apple  the 
earth,  or  the  planets  one  another,  is  equal  to  the  mass 
of  the  one  multiplied  by  the  mass  of  the  other,  and 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them — 
the  whole  multiplied  by  a  constant  called  G.  G  is 
the  Newtonian  constant  of  gravitation.  It  is  of  all 
the  constants  the  most  important  to  physical  science; 
it  is  a  constant  for  the  more  accurate  determination 
of  which  Prof.  Boys  has  been  willing  to  spend  five 
years  of  arduous  and  minute  observation.  Mitchell 
first  devised  an  instrument  by  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain,  by  actual  observation,  the  attrac- 
tion which  two  bodies  have  for  one  another. 

Cavendish  improved  upon  Mitchell's  observations, 
Cornu  carried  it  on.  Professor  Boys  has  carried  it 
two  decimal  places  further.  If  Professor  Boys  were 
to  hang  a  couple  of  50- pound  lead  balls  by  two  fibers 
he  would  find  it  as  impossible  to  measure  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  two  fibers  to  one  another  as  to  weigh  a 
sunbeam.  But  there  is  a  possible  way  of  measuring 
the  attraction,  and  Professor  Boys  has  made  it  more 
practical  by  the  employment  of  quartz  fibers  to  sus- 
pend some  of  the  balls  he  uses.  He  uses  four  balls — 
two  gold  balls  i  inch  in  diameter,  weighing  forty  or 
fifty  grains,  and  two  lead  balls,  4i  inches  in  diameter 
and  weighing  each  sixteen  pounds. 

Suppose  these  four  balls  in  their  first  position  sus- 
pended in  one  plane.  The  two  little  goid  balls  are 
suspended  by  quartz  fibers  on  either  side  of  an  oblong 
mirror,  to  which  they  are  attached.  If  any  force 
were  to  pull  one  gold  ball  a  little  way  forward,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  pull  the  other  little  gold  ball  a 
way  back,  it  is  obvious  that  a  twist,  an  oscillation, 
would  be  imparted  to  the  tiny  mirror.    So  delicately 


is  this  mirror,  with  its  gold  balls,  hung  on  its  tube, 
that  a  force  equal  to  the  hundred-millionth  part  of  a 
grain  will  set  it  swinging.  With  this  degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness attained,  one  begins  to  get  near  some 
means  of  measuring  influences  upon  it.  The  influence 
we  can  measure  is  that  of  the  two  lead  balls.  We 
imagined  them  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
same  perpendicular  plane  as  the  little  gold  balls. 
Suppose  we  move  them  contemporaneously  and  co- 
equally,  so  that  one  lead  ball  moves  in  front  of  one 
gold  ball  and  the  other  lead  ball  moves,  exactly  in 
the  same  way,  behind  the  other  gold  ball.  If  the 
hanging  of  the  mirror  and  its  gold  balls  is  delicate 
enough,  it  is  obvious  then  that  the  force  exerted  by 
the  attraction  between  the  gold  balls  and  the  lead 
balls  will  give  the  mirror  to  which  the  gold  balls  are 
attached  a  little  twist  and  will  set  it  oscillating.  The 
instrument  is  delicate  enough. 

Seated  80  feet  away  the  observer  can  time  it.  He 
therefore  can  measure  the  force  which  the  lead  balls 
and  the  gold  balls  exert  upon  one  another;  he  can 
measure  the  distance  which  the  balls  are  apart;  he 
can  measure  the  balls.  Therefore,  knowing  the 
force,  the  masses  and  the  distance  between  them,  he 
can  determine  the  great  constant  G,  and,  knowing 
G,  he  can  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth; 
he  can  find  its  weight.  Prof.  Boys,  after  years  of 
experiment,  has  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
earth  to  be  5527.  Before  this  time  we  were  content 
to  regard  it  as  5.5.  He  has  taken  five  years  or  more 
to  establish  these  other  two  decimals.  Taking  this  as 
a  basis,  the  weight  of  the  world  may  be  figured  as 
5, 882, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000  tons. 

The  instrument  which  contains  the  system  of  gold 
and  lead  balls  is  put  in  the  corner  of  an  underground 
crypt  in  Oxford.  There  is  too  much  tremor  of  the 
earth  in  London.  It  is  boxed  up  in  a  thick  octagonal 
wooden  box.  It  is  separated  from  the  observer  by  a 
series  of  felt  curtains.  He  sits  80  feet  away  and 
examines  its  movements  by  means  of  a  telescope 
through  slits  in  the  felt  curtains  and  in  the  wooden 
box,  and  in  the  metal  tubes  holding  the  gold  ball 
system. 


The  mirror  reflects  a  9-foot  scale  with  5000  divisions 
placed  behind  the  observer's  head.  To  avoid  creat- 
ing currents  of  air,  Professor  Boys  has  the  scale 
illuminated  only  by  a  little  traveling  lamp.  To  avoid 
tremors  of  earth,  he  works  at  dead  of  night,  for  a 
train  switching  a  mile  away  will  move  that  tiny  mir- 
ror; and  once  an  earthquake  in  Transylvauia,  on 
the  other  side  of  Europe,  was  marked  by  it.  As  to 
the  measurements,  the  distance  of  the  lead  balls 
from  one  another  is  calculated  by  micrometer  and 
microscope  to  the  three  hundredth  part  of  an  inch, 
the  distance  of  the  gold  ball  quartz  fibers  in  the  ten 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  ard  a  force  equal  to  the 
millionth  of  a  grain  would  be  sufficient  to  send  the 
reflection  of  the  mirror  right  off  the  scale. 


Statements  made  by  a  party  as  to  the  value  of  goods 
when  selling  them  where  no  confidential  relations  exist 
between  him  and  the  buyer,  and  the  property  can  be 
seen  and  inspected  by  the  latter,  are  considered  as  mere 
seller's  statements,  and  furnish  no  ground  for  an  action 
for  damages  for  falsfe  representations,  as  such  statements 
do  not  relieve  the  buyer  from  responsibility  of  investi- 
gating for  himself  before  purchasing. 


There  is  no  trouble  about  constructing  a  wave  motor; 
they  are  built  right  along;  the  trouble  is  in  getting  one  to 
develop  power.  A  motor  operated  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea  will  deliver  power  in  an  intermittent  way,  but  to  de- 
velop power  as  a  commercial  proposition  is  a  different 
matter. 


In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  10-grain  doses,  dissolved  in  water  and  given  at  inter- 
vals of  ten  minutes  till  vomiting  ensues,  is  the  best  anti- 
dote. A  half-teaspoonful  dose  of  old  turpentine  is  also 
recommended.  No  oil  of  any  kind  should  be  admin- 
istered. 

Green  lumber  will  weather  season  better  and  quicker 
if  a  hole  be  bored  through  it  lengthwise,  and  it  will  also 
add  strength  to  the  stick. 


In  constant  regular  work  a  "horse  power"  may  be 
considered  as  equal  to  the  work  of  eight  men. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc 


cox  SEED  CO. 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 

Vdluable  Hints  for  the  Fall 
Planting  of  Seeds.  Bulbs. 
Trees.  Shrubbery,  etc. 
Forage  Plants,  Vetches, 
Alfalfa,  etc. 


SEND  FOR  IT. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 


SQUASH. 


Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  live  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  14.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 

PERPETUAL  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY. 

Bears  twelve  months  in  the  year  from  the  same 
hill  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  A  proline  bearer. 
Sends  out  plenty  of  runners.  Large  berry,  well 
flavored.  A  self-fertilizer.  Have  a  few  thousand 
plants  for  sale  this  autumn.  Send  for  price  list  to 

COL.  J.  C.  EVERSON  MIDDLETOWN  CAL. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 
PEDNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
ttnth  tides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
rhe  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
!  circular  and 
]  prices. 

I  I  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 
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The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 

Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In  California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Berries  and  Currants. 

Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 

Fruit  Canning  Crystallizing  and 
Drying. 

Injurious  insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 

Protection  from  Winds  and  FroBts 

Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


F*rloe>  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

 IN  — 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits.'1 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  In  California 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 
Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons- 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  in  California. 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33®  Market  St„  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Choice 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


A  Wanderer  Without  a  Home 

in  his  r.ld  age  a  man  Is  likely  to  become  who  !s  Im- 
provident in  his  youth.  Cultivate  the  saving  habit 
in  both  yourself  and  your  children  and  it  will  re- 
dound to  your  benefit  when  life's  sun  is  setting.  Put 
your  savings  in  a  safe  and  prosperous  institution 
where  it  will  be  making  money  for  you  while  you 
sleep. 

We  pay  3%  per  cent  on  savings  accounts  and  4 
per  cent  on  term  deposits,  compounding  the  inter- 
est every  six  months. 

Bunk  is  open  from  &  to  8  p.  m.  Saturdays. 

THE  MARKET  STREET  BANK, 

SEVENTH  AND  MARKET  8TS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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£SpotCash 

Guarantee 

We  don't  try  to  tell  you  what  Security 
Stock  Food  has  done  for  others;  we  show 
you  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

Use  Security  Stock  Food  (glutenized) 
for  growing  animals;  for  fattening  animals; 
for  work  horses;  for  milch  cows.  The 
Food  won't  cost  you  a  cent  if  you  can't  see 
that  Security  Stock  Food  has  saved  feed, 
made  quicker  growth;  kept  your  animals  in 
better  condition,  given  more  milk,  and  made 
you  more  money.  Write  us  if  not  satis- 
fied and  we  will  refund  price  in  full.  You 
are  the  sole  judge.     No  questions  asked. 

Forfive  years  thisguaranteehasbeen  on  every 
package  sold.  It  also  covers  Security  Poultry 
Food,  Lice  Killer,  Gall  Cure,  Colic  Cure,  Worm 
Powder,  Calf  Food,  Heave  Remedy,  Healer  and 
Rheumatic  Liniment.  Security  preparations  are 
sold  by  dealers  in  almost  every  town  in  the 
United  States,  who  will  recommend  them  highly 
and  "backup"  our  guarantee. 

SECURITY  IS  THE  ONLY  GLUTENIZED  STOCK  FOOD. 

SECURITY  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


A  Review  on  the  Pear  Blight. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  Mr.  M.  B. 
Waite  of  the  Pomological  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  in  California  again  helping  along 
the  fight  against  the  pear  blight.  He 
has  given  a  Fruit  World  writer  some 
points  on  pear  blight  which  are  not  new 
to  our  readers,  but  as  restated  may  be 
helpful  to  new  subscribers  and  those 
who  have  not  heeded  earlier  exhorta- 
tions on  the  subject.  In  speaking  of 
the  situation,  Mr.  Waite  says: 

Pear  blight  is  a  contagious  bacterial 
disease  of  pear  trees,  and  while  it  at- 
tacks apple,  quince  and  other  fruits  of 
that  family,  it  does  not  attack  stone 
fruits  seriously.  It  is  caused  by  a  tiny 
microbe,  and,  no  matter  how  favorable 
other  conditions  may  be,  the  presence 
of  this  germ  is  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  blight. 

This  bacteria  has  only  entered  Cali- 
fornia in  the  past  few  years,  but  it  has 
been  very  destructive,  particularly  to 
apple  trees  in  close  proximity  to  pear 
orchards,  and  is  known  to  be  a  serious 
apple  pest  in  Colorado  and  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  where  it  has  created  havoc 
amongst  growers  of  Imperials,  Missouri 
Pippins,  Ben  Davis  and  Winesaps.  In 
the  past  summer  it  has  blighted  apple 
orchards  in  Pennsylvania,  but  as  a  rule 
it  is  not  so  bad  in  apple  as  in  pear  or- 
chards. In  apple  orchards  it  usually 
attacks  the  twigs,  but  not  the  tree  it- 
self to  the  extent  it  does  the  pear  trees, 
particularly  Bartletts. 

The  extent  of  the  possible  damage 
from  this  germ  to  the  magnificent  ap- 
ple orchards  of  this  valley  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  predict  in  advance. 

It  is,  however,  very  much  easier  to 
control  this  blight  by  beginning  a  fight 
against  it  when  it  first  enters  a  dis- 
trict, and,  therefore,  while  there  is  very 
little  of  it,  than  to  wait  until  it  has  se- 
cured a  good  foothold. 

The  spread  of  the  pear  blight  germ 
may  be  likened  to  the  spread  of  a  nox- 
ious weed.  At  first  there  is  only  a  little, 
and  at  that  time  it  can  be  easily  wiped 
out;  but  after  it  has  become  widespread 
complete  eradication  is  almost  impossi- 
ble. However,  in  the  case  of  pear 
blight,  it  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
proper  methods  in  fighting  it. 

The  orchardists  of  California  should 
be  on  the  alert  for  the  first  appearance 
of  blight,  either  on  pear  or  apple  trees, 
and  all  trees  of  this  sort  should  be 
watched  carefully  for  any  sign  of  blight. 
If  any  dead  twigs  or  dead  branches  ap- 
pear, and  they  can  not  be  readily  ac- 
counted for,  samples  should  be  sent  to 
Prof.  Ralph  E.  Smith  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Berkeley  for  identification. 
The  attention  of  the  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  also  should  be  called 


to  the  matter.  If  any  incipient  blight 
is  discovered,  prompt  steps  should  be 
taken  to  eradicate  it  by  cutting  out  the 
diseased  part,  being  careful  to  do  the 
cutting  in  the  sound  wood  a  foot  or  so 
below  the  lowest  point  of  discoloration 
in  the  bark.  Care,  too,  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  knife  and  the  wounds  made 
thoroughly  disinfected. 

The  best  disinfectant  is  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  water — 1  part  to 
1000  parts  of  water.  Prepared  tablets 
can  be  procured  which  will  produce  the 
required  solution  by  dropping  one  in  a 
pint  of  water. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  cor- 
rosive sublimate  is  a  deadly  poison.  A 
careful  and  convenient  way  of  using  it 
is  to  saturate  a  small  sponge  with  the 
solution  and  tie  it  to  the  end  of  a  string 
a  couple  of  feet  long,  which  can  be  fast- 
ened to  the  operator's  clothing.  The 
solution  is  absolutely  harmless  except 
when  taken  internally,  when  it  is  deadly. 
As  a  bottleful  of  the  preparation  costs 
but  1  cent,  it  should  be  emptied  on  the 
ground  as  soon  as  no  longer  needed. 

The  blight  spreads  mostly  in  the 
spring  on  the  blossoms,  at  which  time 
it  is  widely  distributed  from  tree  to  tree 
and  from  orchard  to  orchard  by  bees, 
etc.  Occasionally  it  is  carried  long 
distances  by  bees  and  other  flower- vis- 
iting insects,  and,  no  doubt,  by  birds. 

The  next  form  of  distribution  is  on 
the  tender  tips  of  young  twigs,  water 
sprouts,  etc.  Here,  again,  insects  play 
an  important  part  in  carrying  the  dis- 
ease and  inoculating  it  into  trees  by 
puncture. 

Twig  blight  is  less  abundant  than 
blossom  blight,  although  lately  some 
severe  cases  of  the  latter  have  been 
discovered  in  this  State. 

In  apple  orchards  in  the  East  in  some 
seasons  this  blight  has  been  very  severe, 
killing  nearly  all  the  twig  growth,  and 
thus  not  only  partially  destroying  the 
crop  of  that  year,  but  interfering  with 
the  next  year's  fruiting. 

Both  blossom  and  twig  blight  may 
extend  downward  onto  the  larger  limbs 
and  in  some  cases  even  onto  the  body. 
When  the  disease  keeps  on  spreading, 
this  form  of  blight  is  responsible  for  the 
carrying  of  the  germ  over  winter,  and 
is  therefore  called  "  holdover  blight." 
Blight  on  the  body  and  main  limbs  is 
occasionally  infected  direct  into  the 
fleshy  bark.  Usually,  however,  it  runs 
down  from  the  top  or  extends  in  from 
a  blossom  cluster,  small  twig  or  water 
sprout. 

In  eradicating  by  cutting  out,  which 
is  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  con- 
trol, there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  trim- 
ming out  the  blight  from  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  The  real  problem  comes 
when  one  attempts  to  cut  out  blight 
from  the  main  limbs  or  body.  In  doing 
this  a  careful  examination  should  be 
made  with  the  knife,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  and  proceeding  up 
ward,  to  make  certain  where  the  blight 
has  reached  the  lowest  point.  This  line 
should  be  followed  clear  around  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  and,  when  the 
point  is  determined,  the  cutting  should 
be  done  well  below  it.  There  is  no  real 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  blight  when 
it  is  above  the  forks  of  the  main 
branches;  but  when  the  disease  has 
spread  down  into  the  body,  it  is  usually 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  save  the  tree, 


Dietz  Lanterns 

Do  you  need  a  lantern?  Don't  make 
a  mistake.  Just  a  little  study  is  worth 
while  before  you  go  to  buy.  The 

Clear  While  Light  ef  the 

DIETZ 

catches  everybody.  Its  flame  is  strong 
and  steady.  There  are  other  qualities 
everybody  likes  iu  a  Dietz  Cold  Blast 
lantern.  It  is  safe  and  convenient, 
burns  long,  is  easily  filled,  is  cleanly. 
Whether  new  or  old,  it  never  leaks, 
smokes,  soots  or  smells.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  Dietz  Cold  Blast.  If  he  can't  sup- 
ply you,  write  to  us.  Write  anyhow 
for  catalogue,  free  to  all. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  LaightSt.      NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  Established  1SUO. 


Tools  for 
The  Farm 

Keen  Kutter  quality  tells  in  the  actual  use  of  the  tool. 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  not  retired  by  an  occasional  snag 
or  "  tough  proposition."    They  are  made  to  stand  hard 
work  and  lots  of  it.    They  hold  their  edges,  do  not 
break  easily,  and  last  long  after  poor  tools  have  gone 
to  the  scrap  heap.  The 

mm  mm* 

brand  covers  a  complete  line  of  tools.    In  buying  any  kind  of 
tool  just  see  that  the  name  Keen  Kutter  is  on  it  and  you  have 
assurance  of  full  satisfaction.    Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been 
Standard  of  America  for  36  years,  were  awarded  the  Grand 
Prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  and  are  the  best  that  brains, 
money,  and  skill  can  produce. 

Some  of  the  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools  are:  Axes,  Adzes, 
Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files, 
Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay 
Knives,  Grass  Hooks,  Brush  Hooks,  Corn  Knives,  Eye  Hoes, 
Trowels,  Pruning  Shears,  Tinners'  Snips,  Scissors,  Shears, 
Hair  Clippers,   Horse  Shears,  Razors, 
etc.,  and  Knives  of  all  kinds. 

Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under  this 
Mark  and  Motto: 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 
Trade  Mark  Registered. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 
St.  Louis,  V.  8.  A.,  898  Broadway,  New  York. 


SEND  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLET. 


WE  WANT  NAMES. 

We  want  YOU  to  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  farmers 
having  a  few  head  of  stock  (cows,  horses,  pigs)  living  in  the  United  States.  You  can  send 
us  the  names  from  any  number  of  different  post-ofHces.  If  you  will  send  us  these  names 
we  will  send  you  FOUR  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  FREE.  These  pictures  are  reproductions  of 
the  most  celebrated  paintings  in  the  world,  and  they  are  of  high  quality,  and  we  know  that 
you  will  be  pleased  and  delighted  with  them;  no  pictures  will  be  given  for  a  list  of  less  than 
ten  farmers. 

We  want  to  send  a  sample  copy  of  the  RURAL  HOME  to  a  lot  of  farmers  who  are  not 
now  taking  our  paper  and  that  is  the  reason  we  want  these  names. 

Send  us  immediately  a  list  of  at  least  ten  farmers  and  we  will  send  you,  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE,  FOUR  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAMOUS  PICTURES.  Address  The  Rural 
Home,  20  North  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  pull  out 
that  particular  tree. 

The  pear  orchards  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  and,  in  fact,  most  all  in  southern 
California,  have  been  totally  destroyed 
by  pear  blight.  It  is  now  spreading 
with  considerable  rapidity  through  the 
great  pear  districts  of  Sacramento  and 
other  adjacent  valleys. 

A  great  fight  to  exterminate  the 
blight  will  be  made  by  the  growers  in 
these  sections  of  California,  and  they 
will  be  aided  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  by  Prof.  Ralph  E. 
Smith  and  his  assistants  from  the  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley. 

Thk  man  who  uses  ordinary  soap  for  shaving  will 
soon  find  out  how  a  horse  feels  when  he  gets  mixed 
up  with  a  barbed  wire  fence.  You  can  buy  a  new 
horse  but  you  cannot  buy  a  new  face,  no  matter 
how  irritated  or  blotchy  it  gets  or  how  badly  it 
itches  Avoid  laundry  or  toilet  soap  for  shaving 
as  you  would  a  barbed  wire  fence.  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap  is  made  especially  for  shaving,  and 
in  another  column  of  this  paper  is  an  offer  of  a  free 
trial  sample.   '  For  the  sake  of  your  face,  try  it." 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 


Do  you  get  theprice  listof  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STOKE?  If  not,  better  send  for  it  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 
PUMPS,  PIPE  and  FITTINGS. 

Estimates  furnished  on  Pumping  Plants  and 
Water  Supply  Outfits. 

C    T.  ROSE, 
818  Bryant  St.  bet.  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


uru  lAiAWTCITiO  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE. 
men  WHN  I  CU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  In  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  644  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 


D.E.Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.  Box  2497.  I  E.R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St..  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


m  o  ,ooo- 


Turkeys  Wanted 


From  now  on,  until 
after  the  holidays, we 
shall  require  large 
quantities  of  dressed 
and  live  turkeys  and  live  chickens  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  tur- 
keys you  have  on  hand.  Ship  us  your  poultry. 
Highest  market  prices.  Immediate  cash  returns 
guaranteed.  Choice  large  young  turkeys  selling  to- 
day as  high  as  25c  per  lb.  Mark  and  consign  all  ship- 
ments of  produce  to  the  POULTRYMEN'S  UNION,  215- 
217Clav  St.,  S.F.  Incorporated,  $25,U(MK'ash  Capital. 


I  will  sell,  lease  or  trade  a 
three-quarter  interest  in  the 
"Stevens  Fruit  Carrier  Box." 

Reese  Clark,  Attorney-at-Law,  Cross- 
ley  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

208  California  St.,  Han  Franclnoo.  Oal. 


=™5-T0rt  SCALE  < 

l"  ALSO  PITLES5  AND  SHALLOW  PIT-] 


!"1  Tiik  ajikmcau  RCAI.K  CO., 
I  175  km  Hank  BMir   K.mkii.  Cllj.  si... 


FREE  TRIM.- 


Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne  *  Dealers  In  Paper. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 
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No.  \l/2  "Jersey"  Cut-under  Truck. 

This  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to 
produce  a  wagon  that  has  great  carrying  capacity, 
ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of 
loading.  Can  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be 
used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

The  "Jersey"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  for 
the  transportation  of  fruit,  but  as  a  general  pur- 
pose dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
3000  to  3000  pounds. 

HOOK  ER    <ft  CO. 

16-18  DRUMM  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  of 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver 
age.  simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

WADDELL, 

Paolflo  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  L,ine  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
»nd  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex 
Fitst:   plain  their  inventions  personally  am 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci' 
flcations  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  tha 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  a  vote 
lng  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  SaO 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire.. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Preti. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  recjrds  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange* 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade- Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
Beat  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  & 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


— USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps,  Saws. 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


WAKELEE'S 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 


The  Best  Poison  in  the  Market. 

Has  Stood  All  Tests  for  30  Years. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 
the  Improved 


DOW  a  EN 


Potato  Digger* 


you  gel 

.ill. fast,  rlcanand  un- 
MT,  Mil  ItlMt*.  A.k  for  rr..  Do«4.n  book. 
Boi  567    PRAIRIE    CITY,  IA. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 


Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  4*i  Different 
Style*.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 


MARINE.  STATIONARY. 

GEO.  H.  U/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  installed 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco. Cal. 


SMITH.  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS — 
Soils,  Water.  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods.  Minerals. 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


Portable  Buildings 

NO.  47.   STOCK  SIZE-12  ft.  9*  In.  by  22  ft.  14  In. 
One  outside  and  two  inside  doors.   Three  windows.   Three  rooms. 
Shipping  weight,  4800  pounds.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

BURN  HAM-STAN  DEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS.       -      OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 

Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


GRAPE,  5 


MANUFACTITKKKS  OF  

BERRY,   and    all  {BASKETS 


lnds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING 
VENEER   BARRELS,    COFFEE   AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


POWD  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEST  PRUNE  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 


Works: 


100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 


rV  AMIHP  guaranteed  98-99%  for  generating 
VI  Al^lL/L,  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 
The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 

  FOR    SALE    fcj  V  

THE  F.  W.  BRAUIN  COMPANY,  -  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO.      -       Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L»:stlllate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A  >i\s.  tor  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


THE  CALLAHAN    The  Best  Gas  Engine  Made. 


G.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO 

523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

GRADE  Gas  and  Oil  EDgines 
and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN, 
for  Irrigation,  Drainage.  Dredging,  Cyanide 
Plants  and  for  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


KR 


U7VY 


Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RICHARD'S  NEW 

(BAND 


ROTARY  PUMP. 

MODEL.) 


RICHARD'S 

Power.  Rotary,  Centrifugal, 
Deep  Well,  Oil  and  Windmill 

F»U/VYF»S. 


No  Leathers. 


J.  C.  HowlettMachineWorks, 

256  Fremont  St.,  Sin  Frandsco. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 

Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 


Wood  Pipe 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  &  MATEC  STS. 


MADE  I  i(.  v.  1'AHFOKNIA  I.I  I  »  OR 

SELECTED  PCUET  SOUND  YELLOW  FIK. 


A  BOOKLET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  8T. 
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"THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUE8T. 
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Scenes  in  Mexico. 


We  turn  this  week  from  the  cultured  beauty  of 
California  orchards  to  the  rather  more  primitive 
picturesqueness  of  the  older  country  to  the  south  of 
us,  whence  the  first  movements  proceeded  for  the 
civilization  of  our  State.  During  the  last  half  cen- 
tury our  connections  have  been  largely  toward  the 
East  and  North,  whence  most  of  us  came,  or  where 


others  who  participated  in  the  westward  American 
enterprise  had  chosen  to  labor  for  the  development 
of  the  country.  Mexico  has,  therefore,  had 
a  scant  share  of  our  attention,  although 
political  development  in  that  country  has 
been  of  a  kind  to  win  our  sympathy.  It  is 
likely  that  in  the  southward  direction  of  Cal- 
ifornia, through  the  attention  which  the 
Panama  canal  will  achieve,   we  shall  be 


better  neighbors  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
pictures  on  this  page  tell  their  own  story. 


The 


A  Glimpse  of  a  Portion  of  Mazatlan. 


Unloading  Lighters  in  the  Roadstead  of  Mazatlan. 
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La  Reforma  Peak  in  Santa  Maria  Mountains. 


Gorge  in  the  Lava  Rocks  of  the  Santa  Maria  Range. 


Native  Products— Giant  Cactus  and  Mountain  Sheep. 


Teaming  in  the  Streets  of  Mazatlan. 
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The  Week. 

There  has  been  another  delightful  week  through- 
out California,  favoring  the  idle  with  delicious  days 
for  idling  and  the  workers  effective  days  for  work- 
ing. Even  in  districts  where  showers  fell  there  was 
quick  surface  drying  and  no  notable  loss  of  late  fruits 
is  reported.  This  is  particularly  fortunate,  because 
prunes  and  grapes,  either  for  wine  or  raisins,  are 
money  this  year,  and  many  are  getting  their  pockets 
lined.  The  Eastward  movement  of  fruit  is  also  pro- 
ceeding and  prices  in  distant  markets  are  satisfac- 
tory. We  are  gaining  in  the  fruit  this  year  the  value 
lost  in  the  failure  of  wheat,  and  the  aggregate  will 
be  gratifying. 

The  California  Promotion  Committee  announces 
that  the  prospect  for  travel  this  fall  promises  to  ex- 
ceed any  colonist  movement  toward  California  during 
all  the  influx  of  several  years  past.  Colonist  or  one- 
way rates  commenced  September  15,  and  advices 
from  passenger  agents  in  the  East  indicate  many  in- 
quiries in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  West  States  on  the 
part  of  intending  settlers  who  expect  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  rates.  People  are  certainly  get- 
ting pretty  thick  on  the  cars,  if  our  observations  in 
running  about  in  California  are  a  true  measure 
thereof. 

Wheat  on  spot  is  unchanged.  The  free  receipts 
from  the  North  are  met  by  an  activity  among  the 
local  millers  and  a  slight  reduction  in  the  price  of 
flour.  Futures  are  somewhat  unsettled,  and  the  out- 
look not  very  clear.  Barley  is  firm  for  spot  and 
likely  to  be  higher,  because  of  moderate  supplies, 
while  futures  have  been  active  and  higher.  The  minor 
cereals  have  been  steady  at  old  rates.  Beans 
have  dropped  in  the  face  of  large  receipts  of 
the  new  crop  and,  though  the  prophets  are 
doleful,  it  is  too  soon  to  declare  that  the  crop  will  be 
large  enough  to  warrant  it.  Dry  peas  are  higher. 
Bran  and  middlings  are  still  scarce  and  high.  Hay 
is  quiet  and  unchanged.  Beef  is  in  large  supply,  but 
the  active  demand  saves  the  value  so  far,  while  mut- 
ton and  lamb  are  in  good  shape.  Veal  is  lower  and 
hogs  unchanged.  Fresh  butter  is  only  steady  because 
recent  advances  have  helped  stored  stock.  Cheese 
is  doing  a  little  better  and  eggs  steady.  Poultry  is 
dull  on  medium-sized  stock  and  active  for  large. 
Potatoes  are  weaker,  but  not  changed,  and  yellow 
onions  higher.  Oranges  are  quiet,  while  lemons  and 
limes  are  weaker.  Orchard  fruits  are  selling  well; 
grapes  are  especially  active  and  advanced.  Dried 
fruits  are  strong  and  mostly  out  of  first  hands,  which 
is  unusual  at  this  date.    In  nuts  there  is  an  issue 


between  buyers  and  sellers  on  Association  prices. 
Honey  is  being  strongly  held  because  of  the  short 
crop  in  distant  regions.  Hops  are  unchanged.  Wool 
is  slow  in  this  market. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University 
has  made  unusual  preparations  to  render  this  year's 
Short  Courses  in  various  branches  of  agriculture 
attractive  and  helpful  to  many  classes  of  producers. 
These  Short  Courses  are  open  without  examination 
to  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  who  desire  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  in  an  effort  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
agricultural  science  and  improved  practice — particu- 
lar emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  practical  side. 
There  is  no  charge  for  instruction,  except  in  the 
Dairy  course,  in  which  a  small  fee  is  required  to 
cover  cost  of  material  used.  This  year's  Short 
Courses  will  have  a  new  feature  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  conducted  in  co-operation  with  various  State  or- 
ganizations of  agriculturists  who  are  represented  in 
both  the  lecture  work  and  discussions.  The  subjects 
in  which  instruction  will  be  given  are  the  following: 

(1)  Fruit  growing,  including  injurious  insects  and 
plant  diseases.    October  18  to  October  31. 

(2)  General  agriculture  and  the  animal  industry, 
including  dairying.    October  25  to  November  21. 

(3)  Irrigation  and  the  reclamation  service.  Octo- 
ber 25  to  October  31. 

(4)  Nutrition  of  both  men  and  domestic  animals, 
including  poultry.    November  16  to  November  21. 

(5)  Special  work  in  entomology.  November  2  to 
November  28. 

(6)  Special  course  in  viticulture.  January  16  to 
February  14. 

The  plan  is  that  a  pupil  may  remain  through  the 
whole  period  from  October  18  to  November  28  and 
take  the  different  subjects  as  they  come  along,  or 
remain  for  one  or  more  subjects.  The  special  course 
in  viticulture  is  detached  and  later,  because  it  is  a 
more  leisure  time  for  those  interested.  Full  partic- 
ulars about  all  courses  are  given  in  an  illustrated 
pamphlet,  which  can  be  had  by  asking  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Berkeley  to  send  it. 

We  answered  a  query  recently  about  transplanting 
large  palms.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  last  month 
J.  W.  Poole  of  Redwood  City  successfully  carried  out  a 
contract  to  move  a  large  palm  from  San  Mateo  to 
that  place,  which  is  about  7  miles  distant.  The  palm 
is  described  as  40  feet  in  height  and  5  feet  3  inches  in 
diameter.  Mr.  Poole's  estimate  of  the  weight  of  the 
tree  was  between  thirty-five  and  forty  tons.  Twenty- 
eight  horses  hauled  the  tree  on  a  large  truck,  taking 
about  two  days.  The  tree  came  from  the  residence 
of  the  late  Alvinza  Hayward  at  San  Mateo,  and 
has  been  replanted  near  the  residence  of  W.  J. 
Dingee  of  Redwood  City.  The  local  authority 
speaks  of  it  as  the  "largest  of  its  kind  in  the  State," 
which  we  doubt;  for.  if  it  is  a  California  fan  palm, 
there  have  been  taller  ones  moved  in  Los  Angeles. 
But  there  is  a  more  interesting  possibility 
than  this  about  it  because  the  chances  are 
that  it  is  one  of  the  two  palms  which 
the  late  Mr.  Latham  bought  in  San  Jose  and 
had  delivered  on  his  place  in  San  Mateo  (a  distance 
of  about  30  miles),  for  $1000.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  it  is  really  one  of  those  old  palms  which  has 
grown  in  San  Mateo  for  a  third  of  a  century  and 
started  back  toward  its  birth  place  in  San  Jose. 
Perhaps  some  local  plant  lover  will  write  us  about  it. 

And  so  we  seem  to  be  in  trouble  again  about  lye- 
peeling  of  peaches.  Formerly  the  disturbance  has 
been  the  use  of  the  process  by  peach  driers;  now  the 
canners  are  impeached,  so  to  speak,  for  lying. 
The  story  comes  from  New  York  that  several  car- 
loads of  the  1905  pack  of  California  canned 
peaches  have  been  rejected  here  recently  by  jobbers 
on  the  score  that  the  fruit  was  not  up  to  the  con- 
tract standard.  The  imperfect  condition  of  the  fruit 
is  attributed  to  the  "lye  process"  used  in  peeling 
peaches.  It  is  alleged  that  samples  drawn  from  the 
packs  of  several  packers  show  the  presence 
of  lye.  One  jobber,  who  rejected  a  carload,  said 
the  fruit  he  sampled  was  so  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  lye  as  to  cause  a  sharp  biting  of 
the  tongue.  This  all  means  that  possibly  canners 
have  used  lye  and  not  cleansed  sufficiently  with  fresh 
water,  but  have  allowed  their  rinsing  water  to 
become  foul  with  lye.  There  is  no  more  objection  to 
the  use  of  lye  for  peeling  than  there  is  to  the  use  of 
lye  in  making  hulled  corn — providing  it  is  properly 
done  and  the  fruit  adequately  cleansed. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Transplanting  Evergreens. 

To  the  Editor: — I  transplanted  a  madrona  last 
August.  I  dug  a  hole  6  feet  deep,  4  feet  wide,  in 
which  I  placed  the  tree,  laid  the  roots  out  carefully 
and  filled  the  hole  with  fine  manure  and  rich  sandy 
loam.  I  watered  it  every  day  for  a  month,  but  it 
slowly  died.  In  removing,  the  roots  were  carefully 
preserved,  but  most  of  the  dirt  fell  away,  which  I 
have  thought  was  probably  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  its  dying.  Should  I  have  cut  away  the 
roots  somewhat  ?  The  madrona  had  small  branches 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground.  I  cut  them  all  off  except 
one  or  two  little  ones  near  the  top.  A  lawyer  friend 
who  has  been  very  successful  in  transplanting  (de- 
ciduous trees,  however),  tells  me  he  thinks  I  should 
have  cut  off  all  the  branches,  even  the  top  or  main 
branch,  or  trunk.  I  so  placed  a  shade  made  out  of 
gunny  sacks  to  protect  it  from  the  heat  during  the 
warmer  part  of  the  day.  I  judge  the  madrona  was 
seven  or  eight  years  old.  It  stood  about  7  feet  from 
the  ground,  was  nearly  2  inches  through  at  the  butt. 
I  am  going  to  try  my  luck  again  this  fall,  when  con- 
ditions should  be  much  better  than  in  midsummer, 
but  before  doing  so  I  thought  I  would  try  and  find 
out  where  I  made  a  mistake  and  ask  you  what  is  the 
most  successful  way  to  transplant. — O.  N.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Evergreen  forest  trees  are  difficult  to  transplant, 
and  you  must  not  be  discouraged  at  a  few  failures. 
You  may  have  erred  in  several  particulars.  The 
time  to  transplant  an  evergreen  is,  as  near  as  you 
can  decide  upon  it,  when  the  new  growth  is  about  to 
start.  This  is  when  moisture  and  heat  are  adequate 
to  growth.  Evergreens  which  make  several  breaks 
of  new  growth  in  the  season,  like  the  orange,  can  be 
transplanted  successfully  in  several  months,  provid- 
ing you  can  keep  the  moisture  right.  Evergreens 
which  are  not  so  kind  in  this  respect  as  the  orange, 
must  be  taken  each  at  its  own  best  time.  Our  own 
observation  is  that  August  is  not  such  a  time,  nor  is 
January  in  most  parts  of  the  State.  The  first  has 
too  much  dry  heat;  the  latter  too  much  wet  cold. 
On  the  whole,  the  best  season  is  from  February  to 
May,  according  to  the  region  you  are  working  in. 
"Heat  is  then  adequate  and  not  excessive,  and  moist- 
ure is  adequate.  Everything  feels  like  growing 
under  these  conditions  and  the  tree  quickly 
establishes  itself.  The  deciduous  tree  can  be 
safely  transplanted  during  the  whole  of  its  dormant 
period  unless  the  ground  is  cold  and  water-soaked; 
the  evergreen  does  best  near  the  close  of  its  dor- 
mancy. Even  if  you  had  struck  the  season  right,  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  tree  would  have  done  well  in  such  a 
pile  of  manure  as  you  arranged  for  it.  In  any  fairly 
good  soil  the  tree  does  not  need  manure  in  the  hole; 
if  you  wish  to  push  it,  use  the  manure  on  top  when 
you  are  sure  that  it  has  re-established  itself.  It  is 
also  probable  that  you  used  too  much  water;  no  tree 
needs  watering  every  day.  You  probably  had  your 
tree  in  a  hog  wallow  before  many  days  passed.  All 
evergreens  should  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  dirt,  if 
possible;  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  get  part  of  the 
roots  in  natural  position  than  to  get  all  the  roots 
with  their  natural  connections  with  the  soil  de- 
stroyed. The  deciduous  tree  is  actually  dormant  as 
the  evergreen  never  is;  consequently  the  former  will 
stand  more  disturbance  of  rooting.  It  is  well  to 
reduce  the  top  at  transplanting,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  cut  away  as  your  lawyer  friend  suggested. 
That  is  done  with  deciduous  fruit  trees  chiefly  to  get 
branching  and  strong  new  shoots  where  they  are 
wanted.  That  consideration  does  not  largely  hold 
with  ornamental  trees.  You  can  preserve  the  natu- 
ral form,  and  most  of  the  growth  also,  if  the  tree  is 
small  and  conditions  are  right  for  a  quick  start  of 
the  sap  in  the  new  place. 


Pollenizers  for  Royal  Ann. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  the  best  kind  of 
cherry  trees  to  plant  with  Royal  Ann  to  fertilize 
them.  I  am  a  newcomer  from  Canada  and  intend 
planting  ten  acres  this  winter.  Would  prefer  a  ship- 
ping variety,  if  they  bloom  at  right  season. — 
Planter,  Lodi. 

The  Black  Tartarian,  the  Black  Bigarreau  and  the 
Bing  are  all  used  in  the  San  Jose  district  for  the  cross- 
pollenization  of  the  Royal  Ann,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably many  others  that  would  perform  the  same  office; 
but  you  can  hardly  make  a  mistake  with  the  Black 
Tartarian  and  the  Bing  as  good  shipping  varieties 
blooming  with  the  Royal  Ann. 
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The  Rye  Grasses  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  difference  between 
Australian  rye,  Italian  rye  and  Hungarian  rye  ?  I 
have  some  land  that  is  very  wet  during  the  winter 
but  dry  in  the  summer;  some  is  adobe  and  the  rest 
has  sediment  over  it.  I  want  to  plant  something 
that  will  grow  high  enough  to  cut  for  hay,  and  be 
good  pasture  afterwards;  and  I  do  not  know  which 
is  the  best.  Australian  rye  is  said  to  grow  high  and 
make  good  hay,  but  what  we  have  sown  in  town  for 
lawn  does  not  seem  to  grow  over  18  inches  or  2  feet 
high.    What  do  you  recommend  ? — Farmer,  Napa. 

Australian  rye  grass  is  identical  with  English  rye 
grass  (Lolium  perenne);  Italian  rye  grass  is  another 
species  (Lolium  italicum).  The  latter  has  something 
of  a  reputation  as  an  annual  plant,  but  in  California 
it  certainly  has  a  disposition  to  take  on  perennial 
habit.  The  Italian  rye  grass  is  generally  considered 
to  be  more  leafy  in  its  growth,  and  some  prefer  it  on 
this  account  to  the  Australian,  but  the  Australian  is 
more  trustworthy,  and  more  likely  to  be  perma- 
nently satisfactory.  There  is  no  Hungarian  rye,  but 
you  probably  refer  to  the  Hungarian  brome  grass 
(Bromus  inermis).  This  brome  grass  is  rather  coarse, 
has  considerable  drought  resistance  and  is  a  good 
winter  grower,  but  is  not  so  good  on  the  whole  for 
California  as  the  Australian  rye  grass.  For  the  situ- 
ation which  you  describe  Australian  rye  grass  is 
probably  most  promising  for  experiment,  but  there 
is  quite  a  question  as  to  whether  it  will  live  through 
the  dry  season  without  irrigation,  although  it  will 
endure  saturation  and  overflow  during  the  winter 
season.  Its  growth  is  proportional  to  the  moisture, 
and  although  it  will  make  a  low  growth  on  a  lawn, 
will  grow  many  times  as  high  in  a  field  where  it  has 
more  room  and  other  favorable  conditions. 


Spelt  and  Other  Grains. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  spelt  been  raised  in  this 
State  this  season,  and  if  so,  do  you  know  where  I  can 
get  some  of  it  ?  Also  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  Moravian  barley,  Turkey  red  wheat  and  Maca- 
roni wheat  ?  And  of  these  two  kinds  of  wheat  which 
is  proving  the  better  in  this  State  ? — Grower,  Ven- 
tura county. 

We  cannot  tell  you  where  you  can  get  spelt,  unless 
the  San  Francisco  seedsmen  have  some,  because, 
although  it  has  been  introduced  a  number  of  times 
and  somewhat  distributed  through  the  State,  we  do 
not  know  of  any  one  who  grew  it  the  second  year. 
We  do  not  seem  to  require  the  extra  hardiness  which 
this  grain  has,  because  barley  is  hardy  enough  for 
almost  any  place  where  they  desire  to  grow  grain  in 
California.  You  can  probably  get  Moravian  barley 
from  Mr.  August  Hagemann,  Livermore;  Turkey 
red  wheat  from  Mr.  Smith,  manager  of  the  Pioneer 
mills,  Sacramento,  and  Macaroni  wheat  from  F.  Mc- 
Millan, Fair  Oaks,  Sacramento  county.  The  Turkey 
red  wheat  pleases  the  millers  much  better  than  the 
Macaroni,  because  it  has  the  sufficient  gluten  content 
and  is  not  so  hard  to  grind  as  the  Macaroni  wheat. 
Probably  all  these  varieties  of  wheat  which  are  now 
attracting  so  much  attention  can  be  ordered  through 
seedsmen  advertising  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Red  Humped  Caterpillars  and  Water  Cores. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  mailed  to  you  some  cater- 
pillars I  found  on  my  trees,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  tell  me  what  they  are  and  how  to  extermi- 
nate them.  They  commence  at  top  of  tree  and  clean 
every  leaf  off.  I  have  a  small  orchard  of  about  six 
acres,  principally  apple  trees.  At  the  northwest 
end  I  have  a  double  row  of  eucalyptus  trees,  and  it  is 
that  end  of  the  orchard  where  these  caterpillars 
have  stripped  several  two-year-old  trees. 

I  find  most  of  the  apples  growing  in  this  vicinity 
have  what  is  called  water  core.  Do  you  know  if  it  is 
the  soil  or  climate  that  causes  it  ?— Grower,  Sonoma 
county. 

You  send  fine  specimens  of  the  red  humped  cater- 
pillar. They  are  injurious,  but  are  usually  held  in 
check  by  their  natural  enemies,  that  it  is  seldom 
that  the  orchardist  has  to  undertake  their  destruc- 
tion. They  can  be  poisoned  by  spraying  the  tree 
with  Paris  green,  and  other  preparations  such  as 
are  used  for  codlin  moth.  Probably  the  eucalyptus 
trees  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  these 
insects.  A  single  wandering  moth  could  have  laid 
eggs  enough  to  produce  all  the  worms  you  have  found. 

The  occurrence  of  "water  core"  has  never  been 
explained.  Some  varieties  are  a  great  deal  more 
subject  to  it  than  others,  but  fortunately  in  the 
varieties  which  are  chiefly  grown  for  commercial 
purposes  it  does  not  occur  often  enough  to  be  of  any 
great  injury. 


A  Gold  Bug. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  under  separate  cover  a 
ladybug  I  found  on  the  beans  in  my  garden,  which  is 
a  new  one  to  me.  The  wing  covers  were  gold, 
brilliant,  as  if  plated;  but  the  color  turns  to  silver 
and  to  brown,  either  of  its  own  volition  or  by  pro- 
pinquity of  other  objects.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
his  name,  and  what  particular  kind  of  scale  or  louse 
it  feeds  upon  ? — Amateur,  Placerville. 

The  little  box  which  you  send  was  crushed  in  the 
mail,  the  insect  evidently  took  its  chance  to  escape 
and  nothing  was  found  in  the  box  but  the  cotton.  It, 
however,  from  your  description,  seems  to  be  Cas- 
sida  aurichalcea.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  ladybug 
family  at  all,  although  it  has  the  general  resemblance 
in  size  and  form.  It  is  a  vegetable  eater,  but  has 
never  received  a  prominence,  because  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  If  you  find  other  specimens  we  would  be 
glad  to  receive  them  in  a  tin  box  in  order  that  this 
identification  mav  be  verified  or  corrected. 


Cinnamon  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  you  any  data  regarding 
the  culture  of  cinnamon  in  the  United  States  or  more 
particularly  in  California?  If  you  have  any  informa- 
tion regarding  culture  methods  used,  and  where  such 
experiments  have  been  carried  on,  or  where  I  could 
receive  such  information,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  it. — Enquirer,  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  cinnamon  commercially  grown  in  the 
United  States,  although  plants  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time  in  both  Florida  and  in  California, 
but  never  planted,  so  far  as  we  know,  on  a  commer- 
cial scale.  The  tree  is  a  little  less  hardy  than  the 
camphor,  which  is  a  tree  of  the  same  genus,  but 
there  could  undoubtedly  be  places  found  both  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Gulf  coast  where  the  plant  could  be 
grown.  The  situation  is,  however,  probably  much 
the  same  as  with  camphor.  The  amount  available  in 
Asiatic  countries  is  too  great  to  warrant  production; 
in  fact,  ruling  prices  render  local  production  impos- 
sible of  profit,  because  we  cannot  compete  with  labor 
supply  in  the  countries  where  these  products  are 
now  prepared. 

Non-Bloating,  Alkali-Resisting  Forage. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  you  tell  me  whether  Egyp- 
tian clover  will  bloat  cattle  ?  Can  you  recommend  a 
number  of  grasses  for  irrigated  pasture  on  light 
sandy  land  with  a  touch  of  alkali,  so  as  to  have  green 
pasture  the  year  round,  and  pasture  that  will  not 
bloat  ?  The  same  care  is  to  be  given  as  to  alfalfa. — 
Pastdrage,  San  Joaquin  county. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Egyptian  clover  would 
bloat  cattle  just  as  red  clover  does  if  fed  green  in  ex- 
cessive quantities  to  cattle  which  have  been  living  on 
dry  feed.  Nearly  all  the  clovers,  so  far  as  we  know, 
will  do  that.  The  best  plant  for  alkali  land  is  Ber- 
muda grass,  but  Bermuda  grass  will  not  grow  in  the 
winter.  The  best  grass  for  summer  growth  on  land 
which  retains  moisture  enough  is  Australian  rye 
grass,  but  Australian  ryegrass  will  not  endure  much 
alkali.  Unless  the  alkali  is  too  strong  you  can  get  a 
combination  of  Australian  rye  grass  and  Bermuda 
grass  and  get  both  summer  and  winter  growth,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  suggested 
under  the  circumstances. 

Green  Grain  Silage. 

To  the  Editor: — What  can  you  tell  me  relating  to 
silos  filled  with  oats  or  wheat,  cut  green,  and  would 
this  keep  moist  through  a  dry  summer?  Irrigation 
costs  as  much  as  the  crop  is  worth,  or  nearly,  up 
this  way. — Farmer,  Grass  Valley. 

The  siloing  of  unripe  grain  is  not  nearly  so  satisfac- 
tory as  the  siloing  of  corn,  and  for  that  reason  green 
grain  is  not  much  used.  It  does  not  work  well  to 
put  it  down  in  a  silo  without  cutting  into  short  pieces 
with  a  regular  silage  cutter,  just  as  they  do  corn, 
for  grain  taken  in  sheaves  or  bundles  holds  so  much 
air  in  the  inside  of  the  straw  and  between  the  straw 
that  it  does  not  keep  well.  We  can  hardly  encour- 
age you  to  undertake  silage  on  the  basis  of  oats  or 
wheat. 

Alfalfa  on  Shares. 

To  the  Editor: — What  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  is 
customary  for  the  person  who  rents  alfalfa  land  on 
shares  to  pay  the  owner  when  the  planting  and  the 
irrigating  are  paid  for  by  the  owner  ? — Subscriber, 
Hollister. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  facts  from  the  different 
alfalfa  districts. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  October  2,  1905. 

Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Offllcal  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  and  clear  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week. 
Light  rain  on  Wednesday  was  followed  by  brisk  north- 
erly winds,  neither  of  which  caused  any  material  dam- 
age. Fruit  drying  is  progressing  rapidly  and  satisfac- 
torily. Grape  picking  continues  and  heavy  shipments 
are  being  made  to  markets  and  wineries.  The  grape 
crop  is  turning  out  somewhat  better  than  expected  and 
the  grapes  are  of  good  quality.  Oranges  continue  in 
excellent  condition  and  give  promise  of  a  heavy  crop. 
Olives  are  doing  well.  Walnuts  were  injured  by  heat  in 
July  and  the  crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  expected.  Hop 
baling  and  shipping  are  progressing.  The  fifth  crop  of 
alfalfa  hay  has  been  harvested.  Dry  seeding  is  in  pro- 
gress in  some  sections.  Peed  is  still  fairly  good  and  cat- 
tle are  looking  well. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Generally  clear,  warm  days  and  cool  nights  prevailed 
during  the  week.  Light  rain  fell  in  nearly  all  sections 
Wednesday,  but  caused  no  damage.  At  Upper  Lake 
the  temperature  fell  to  28°  in  the  morning  of  the  29tn, 
but  no  injury  resulted  to  grapes  or  other  crops.  Grape 
harvest  is  progressing  rapidly  in  all  sections;  the  fruit  is 
of  excellent  quality  and  the  yield  fair,  though  below 
early  expectations.  Large  shipments  of  grapes  are  be- 
ing made  and  the  wineries  are  in  full  operation.  The 
apple  crop  appears  to  bo  the  best  for  several  years  in  all 
the  apple  growing  districts,  and  the  supply  exceeds 
present  demands.  Fruit  drying  is  nearly  completed. 
Deciduous  fruits  have  turned  out  considerably  better 
than  expected.  Tomatoes  are  plentiful.  Apricot  prun- 
ing has  commenced.  Hop  baling  and  bean  harvesting 
continue.  The  bean  crop  is  late  in  maturing,  but  will 
be  large.  Fall  plowing  is  in  progress.  Dry  feed  is  plenti- 
ful and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 

San   Joaquin    V  til  ley. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  cool  most  of  the  week,  with 
light  showers  in  the  central  and  northern  districts 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  rain  was  followed  by 
strong  northerly  winds.  No  damage  was  done  to  raisins, 
owing  to  timely  forecasts,  but  raisin  making  and  fruit 
drying  were  somewhat  retarded  by  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. The  raisin  crop  is  nearly  all  in  stack  or  sweat- 
boxes  and  large  quantities  are  going  to  the  packing 
houses.  Present  conditions  are  that  the  raisin  crop  will 
be  far  better  than  estimated.  The  second  crop  is  now 
on  the  trays.  Wine  grapes  are  being  harvested  and  the 
wineries  are  in  full  operation.  Almond  harvest  in  the 
Lodi  district  is  completed;  the  yield  and  quality  are  re- 
ported good.  Oranges  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
prospects  are  good  for  a  heavy  crop.  The  fifth  crop  of 
alfalfa  is  not  as  heavy  as  expected.  Pasturage  is  plenti- 
ful and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 

Sonthern  California. 

Warm  and  clear  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
but  light  rain  fell  in  San  Diego  and  San  Bornardino 
counties  on  Thursday,  and  the  first  snowstorm  of  the 
season  occurred  in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains  on  the 
same  date.  The  weather  forecasts  were  generally  heeded 
and  raisins  in  the  San  Diego  district  were  not  injured. 
Slight  damage  was  done  by  the  rain  to  unprotected 
baled  hay.  Grape  harvest  is  progressing  rapidly.  Raisin 
making  is  well  under  way  and  wine  grapes  are  going  to 
wineries.  Fall  melons  are  in  bloom  in  the  Coachella 
valley.  Oranges  continue  in  excellent  condition  and  at 
Upland  it  is  expected  the  fruit  will  be  ripe  for  the  holi- 
day trade.  Walnut  picking  has  commenced;  the  nuts 
are  of  good  quality.  Bean  harvest  is  progressing;  in 
Ventura  county  the  crop  is  reported  unusually  heavy 
and  in  the  Santa  Maria  district  about  average.  Sugar 
beet  harvest  continues.  The  late  cutting  of  alfalfa  is 
light.   

Eureka  Summary.  —  Generally  cloudy,  with  light 
showers.  Harvesting  grain  is  over;  the  quantity  of  bar- 
ley per  acre  is  the  largest  ever  turned  out.  The  pea 
crop  is  reported  very  large.  Shipments  of  apples  are 
increasing. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Light  local  showers  latter 
part  of  the  week  did  neither  good  nor  harm.  Hot  north- 
erly winds  at  close  of  week  may  possibly  hurt  walnuts, 
but  nothing  known  yet.    Beet  sugar  harvest  continues. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  4,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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HORTICULTURE. 


International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at 
Edinburgh. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rurai,  Press  by  Prof.  W.  I,.  Jepson 
of  the  University  of  California. 

An  international  horticultural  exhibition  was  held 
at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  September  13,  14  and  15, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  Something  like  $7000  offered  in  prizes  at- 
tracted exhibits  to  the  number  of  1860,  arranged  in 
263  classes.  While  the  term  international  was  not 
justified,  the  Paris  firm,  Vilmorin,  sent  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  vegetables  to  strengthen  the  entente 
cordiale. 

In  flowers  there  was  a  remarkable  cleavage  be- 
tween hot  house  and  hardy  exhibits.  Moreover,  the 
former  were  mainly  exhibited  as  single  blossoms,  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  half  dozens  or  dozens  on  flat  trays  or 
in  formal  patterns  on  shields.  In  some  cases  the  sin- 
gle flowers  on  a  bench  were  prettily  banked  with 
filmy  ferns  or  gysophila;  but  for  the  most  part  single 
blossoms,  like  pansies,  were  laid  in  the  center  of  a  lit- 
tle paper  circle  with  laced  edge,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
dahlias,  with  the  short  stem  thrust  into  the  mouth  of 
a  water  bottle.  The  individual  flowers  were,  however, 
so  fine  that  one  disregarded  the  primness  of  the  rows 
and  gave  his  attention  to  the  variety  of  form  and 
color.  While  the  dahlias  were  remarkable  for  their 
size,  correctness  of  form  and  color,  they  were  far 
outclassed  by  the  cactus  dahlias,  the  most  striking 
and  handsome  flowers  in  the  show.  These,  in  their 
great  size,  variety  of  form  and  range  of  color,  seemed 
to  open  up  wholly  new  possibilities.  The  colors  were 
remarkable  for  their  purity  and  solidity,  ranging 
from  terracotta  shades  to  pure  canary  yellows  and 
intense  crimsons.  "Violetta,"  "Gladiator"  and 
"John  Burns"  were  three  remarkable  strains. 
Gladioli  came  next  in  interest.  Never  had  I  seen 
so  many  perfect  flowers  on  one  spike.  The  leading 
strains  were  Gargantia,  MadamePalmer,  Fra  Diavola 
and  Aphrodite.  Chrysanthemums,  pinks,  asters, 
sweet  peas — in  fact,  all  the  hardy  plants — were  so 
inferior  to  the  California  grown  that  they  did  not  re- 
ceive from  me  the  attention  they  doubtless  deserved. 

The  competition  for  table  grapes  was  a  strong 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  the  crowds  of  people  being 
very  dense  about  the  long  tables  where  the  exhibits — 
invariably  single  bunches — were  shown.  The  chief 
prizes  went  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandra,  but  the 
Alicantes  were  superior,  viewed  with  Californian 
eyes.  The  bunches  of  all  varieties — all  hothouse,  of 
course — were  very  large  and  full,  while  the  berries 
were  singularly  perfect.  The  hothouse  peaches  were 
not  so  satisfactory.  Small-sized  apples  were  of  good 
form  and  quality,  but  the  large,  selected  ones  tended 
invariably  to  malformation. 

Selection  played  a  less  strong  part  in  the  display  of 
vegetables.  The  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips 
and  onions  looked  very  much  like  those  hawked  about 
the  narrow  streets  of  Edinburgh,  in  great  bunches 
hung  on  the  ends  of  carrying  sticks,  a  la  Heathen 
Chinee,  almost  the  only  familiar  mode  of  transporta- 
tion observed  here. 

Vegetables  are  cheap  and  meat  is  not  dear  in  Great 
Britain,  but  fruits  and  flowers  are  high  priced.  The 
minimum  price  paid  for  hothouse  grapes  is  $1  to  $1.25 
per  pound.  Peaches,  the  equivalent  of  those  selling 
for  4  to  8  cents  a  pound  in  California,  are  25  to  50 
cents  apiece.  Bananas  are  cheap,  one  or  two  a  penny. 
In  Glasgow  I  saw  No.  1  Californian  dried  peaches 
offered  at  retail  for  16  cents  per  pound  and  dried  pears 
for  8  cents. 

There  is  only  space  for  me  to  refer  to  the  show  of 
hardy  and  foliage  plants,  pitcher  plants,  bedding 
plants  and  shrubs  and  garden  appliances.  All  were 
noteworthy  and  offered  unique  features.  An  at- 
tractive novelty  was  the  competition  of  handsomely 
decorated  dinner  tables,  which  was  highly  appreci- 
ated by  throngs  of  the  fair  sex  of  Scotland. 

Edinburgh,  Sept.  14. 


A  Chinese  Sweet  Pomelo. 


Consul  Anderson  calls  attention  to  the  pomelo  or 
Chinese  bread  fruit,  a  member  of  the  citrus  family: 
In  a  report  from  Hangchow  on  the  fruits  of  China  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  alone  of  all  Chinese 
fruits,  the  pomelo  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  introduced 
with  profit  into  the  United  States  upon  a  more  ex- 
tensive scale  than  it  has  been.  The  number  of  in- 
quiries received  both  from  individuals  and  from  Gov- 
ernment experiment  stations,  as  a  result  of  that  re- 
port, shows  an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  the  requests  for  seeds,  which  cannot  be  met  until 
the  pomelos  come  in  next  autumn,  promise  that 
something  definite  will  be  done  about  the  matter  in 
the  United  States  and  Cuba.  I  understand  that  the 
fruit  is  actually  grown  in  several  portions  of  the 
United  States  by  a  few  persons  who  have  introduced 
it  from  China  themselves,  but  it  is  not  grown  com- 
mercially, or  at  least  not  upon  any  great  scale. 
Foreigners  agree  in  declaring  that,  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  pomelo  is  the  finest  fruit  in  the  Far  East. 


In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  finest  fruits  grown,  and 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  it  produced  commercially 
in  the  United  States.  It  combines  the  good  points  of 
the  orange  with  the  good  points  of  the  grape  fruit. 
It  is  more  easily  handled  than  the  orange,  and  has 
not  the  peculiar  bitter  quality  of  the  grape  fruit. 
In  general  description  it  may  popularly  be  known  as 
a  cross  between  the  orange  and  the  grape  fruit,  but 
it  is  probable  that,  if  not  the  original  citrus  fruit,  it 
is  older  than  either  the  orange  or  the  grape  fruit. 
Apparently  it  has  been  cultivated  here  in  China  for 
at  least  2000  years. 

It  requires  ordinarily  only  three  years  to  grow  the 
tree  from  seed  to  bearing  period,  although,  of  course, 
the  first  year's  crop  will  be  very  small,  and,  com- 
mercially, it  will  pay  to  hold  back  the  bearing  period 
at  least  a  year.  Its  bearing  period  with  ordinary 
Chinese  care  probably  ranges  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years.  The  tree  apparently  grows  upon  any 
kind  of  ground,  good  soil,  of  course,  producing  more 
and  better  fruit  than  poor  soil;  but  the  habits  of  the 
tree  require  no  particular  soil  or  soil  conditions. 

Climate  and  Soil  Required.— The  best  pomelos 
are  grown  farther  south  in  the  lower  portions  of 
Fukien  Province  and  the  upper  portion  of  Kwang- 
tung  Province.  This  corresponds  in  latitude  with 
Key  West  and  in  winter  climate  with  central  and 
southern  Florida,  although  probably  the  summers 
are  somewhat  warmer.  It  has  much  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  central  and  southern  Florida  and  lower 
coast  Texas,  but  its  soil  will  hardly  average  as  good 
for  citrus  fruits  as  that  of  the  American  States  men- 
tioned. The  best  pomelos  in  the  world  are  said  to 
come  from  a  little  valley  near  Chang  Chew,  a  large 
Chinese  city  in  the  interior  from  Amoy  which  has  not 
yet  been  opened  to  foreign  trade,  the  village  in  this 
valley  named  Po  Nan  being  the  center  of  the  trade  in 
fine  pomelos.  The  pomelos  grown  there  are  of  ex- 
ceptionally fine  flavor  and  size  and  of  splendid  and 
showy  appearance.  They  bring  high  prices.  So 
famous  are  the  pomelos  grown  there  that  each  year 
a  special  tribute  of  Po  Nan  pomelos  are  sent  to  the 
Emperor  at  Peking.  The  summers  in  this  valley  are 
hot  and  rather  damp.  The  winters  show  consider- 
able frost  but  practically  no  freezing.  The  temper- 
ature will  often  go  as  low  as  28°  F.  and  has  been 
known  to  go  as  low  as  25°,  although  damage  was 
done  at  that  time.  The  summers  are  of  higher  tem- 
perature and  the  winters  of  lower  temperature  than 
Amoy,  on  an  island  on  the  seacoast  and  of  the  same 
latitude.  I  believe  the  extremes  may  fairly  be  said 
to  be  practically  the  same  as  those  of  many  valleys 
in  central  California. 

The  pomelo  is  grown  far  in  the  interior  of  China, 
having  been  reported  as  common  by  travelers  in 
even  the  drier  portions  of  Szchuan  Province.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  even  more  adaptable  to  climatic  differ- 
ences than  the  orange,  but  it  would  probably  do  bet- 
ter in  a  warm  and  comparatively  damp  climate  like 
Florida  than  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  California. 

Bearing  Capacity  of  Trees. — The  Chinese  say 
that  a  good-sized  tree  will  ordinarily  produce  from 
600  to  700  pomelos.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many 
trees  will  produce  more.  When  it  is  considered  that 
many  pomelos  will  run  as  large  as  7  or  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  even  larger,  it  will  be  appreciated  that 
such  a  tree  is  bearing  a  load.  The  fruit  is  more  oval 
than  round.  Its  color  and  appearance  are  those  of 
the  grape  fruit.  The  structure  and  covering  also 
are  practically  those  of  the  grape  fruit,  except  that 
the  skin  and  pith  padding  may  average  somewhat 
thicker,  and  the  small  globules  of  juice  and  fiber  or 
"meat"  are  more  perfectly  separated.  Each  sec- 
tion of  the  fruit  contains  a  large  number  of  seeds,  but 
the  seeds  are  close  together  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
section  of  the  fruit  and  are  easily  separated  from  the 
edible  portion  without  breaking  into  the  juice  cells. 
The  Chinese  pick  their  pomelos,  as  they  do  all  their 
fruit,  too  green  to  get  the  best  results,  and  often  the 
quality  of  fruit  is  poor  simply  because  it  has  not  been 
allowed  to  properly  ripen.  This  premature  gather- 
ing of  fruit  probably  also  interferes  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  highest  quality  of  their  seedling  trees. 
Many  of  the  producers  practice  grafting  from  trees 
of  unusual  merit,  but  the  general  rule  is  to  raise 
trees  from  the  seeds.  Early  picking  also  prevents 
the  fruit  from  keeping  as  long  as  it  otherwise  would, 
but  in  spite  of  green  picking  the  fruit  will  keep  for 
months.  We  have  had  pomelos  here  in  March  from 
a  crop  which  ripen  in  October  and  November.  The 
Chinese  have  no  particular  means  of  caring  for  the 
crop.  The  pomelos  are  handled  in  bags  and  receive 
little  care.  Their  keeping  qualities  naturally  could 
be  greatly  increased  by  more  careful  handling.  As 
it  is  they  are  shipped  in  bags  all  over  China  and 
Japan  and  to  the  East  Indies,  and,  in  spite  of  rough 
usage  and  more  or  less  bruising,  they  keep  indefin- 
itely, apparently  lasting  until  the  demand  for  them 
has  exhausted  the  supply.  I  believe  that  with  mod- 
ern methods  of  caring  for  and  shipping  the  fruit  the 
pomelo  would  become  one  of  the  most  popular  fruits 
in  the  United  States. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


More  About  California  Wheat  Problems. 


Mr.  P.  McMillan  of  Fair  Oaks,  Sacramento  county, 


is  known  to  our  readers  from  the  notices  we  have 
recently  made  of  his  wheat  display  at  the  State  Fair. 
He  objects  to  some  of  the  exhortations  which  are 
now  being  offered  to  wheat  growers  by  the  free  writ- 
ers and  talkers  about  wheat,  and  undertakes  to 
check  up  some  of  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Sacramento 
Union,  which  will  be  found  interesting  in  our  parish: 

The  Exhortation  to  the  Wheat  Farmer. — Judg- 
ing from  interviews  and  editorials  of  the  press  on  the 
problems  of  wheat  growing  in  California,  the  wheat 
farmer  may  consider  himself  as  lacking  in  common 
intelligence  and  incapable  of  understanding  what  is 
to  his  best  interest.  And  his  stupidity  in  not  rotat- 
ing his  crops  and  changing  annually  his  seed  has  been 
the  lamentable  cause  of  the  wheat  deterioration  in 
our  State.  It  is  true  that  our  State  is  passing  as  a 
wheat  exporting  State,  and  will  so  continue  for 
various  causes. 

First — The  farmer  has  turned  his  attention  to  farm 
products  less  expensive  and  more  remunerative  than 
wheat,  such  as  horticulture,  viticulture  and  stock 
raising. 

Second — The  unreliability  of  farm  help,  other  indus- 
tries of  our  State  giving  better  inducements  in  wages 
for  the  better  class  of  help  than  the  farm. 

Third— Other  States  of  cheaper  land  and  labor 
coming  into  the  markets  of  the  world  in  competition 
with  our  State.  These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
effect. 

Limits  to  Rotation. — A  rotation  of  crops  as  a 
re-establishment  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  is 
void.  We  can  rotate  with  wheat,  barley  and  oats 
with  no  effect.  We  cannot  with  corn,  beans,  pota- 
toes, timothy,  clover,  or  with  any  other  crop.  There- 
fore, we  have  to  take  the  condition  as  it  is  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  We  do  so  with  wheat,  hay  pasture  or 
summer  fallow. 

Chanoe  of  Seed. — The  change  in  seed  is  good  if 
made  of  California  seed  from  adobe  to  red  land,  or 
from  red  land  to  adobe,  but  not  at  all  times  from 
other  countries  or  States.  Some  seed  may  not  do  as 
well  the  first  year  as  thereafter.  Therefore,  it 
should  be  grown  for  several  years  before  changing. 

All  wheats  produced  in  the  United  States,  except 
late  hybrids  and  late  importations  by  the  bureau  of 
plant  industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, have  been  grown  and  tested  in  this  State. 
Some  of  the  varieties  under  the  following  names  of 
my  knowledge  are  the  White  Australian,  Australian 
Purple.  Straw  Chile,  Chile  Club,  Chile  Colorado, 
Chile  Chino,  Chile  Linseed,  Defiance  (a  hybrid  from 
Vermont),  White  Club,  Salt  Lake  Club,  Canadian 
Club,  Pride  of  Butte,  White  Tuscan,  Red  Tuscan, 
Propo  Palouse,  Blue  Stem,  Oregon  Blue  Stem,  Pat- 
ent Office  Snowflake,  Genesee  Fife,  Seven-Headed 
Sonora,  Hopkins  Chile,  and  many  other  varieties  un- 
known by  name.  The  principal  wheat  product  of  the 
State  to-day  is,  according  to  Darwinism,  "the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,"  and  will  be  the  seed,  whether 
planted  forty  years  or  not.  The  Club  wheats  lead  all 
others  for  their  productiveness,  and  their  commer- 
cial value  is  equal  to  any  other  variety  produced  in 
this  State  for  export  trade,  and  rank  in  the  English 
market  with  the  best  wheat  in  the  world,  a  market 
which  governs  the  price  of  all  our  wheat,  both  for 
milling  and  for  export. 

The  problem  of  seed  is  easily  solved.  The  farmer 
will  plant  that  which  gives  him  the  best  return.  It 
would  be  unwise  for  him  to  grow  wheat  that  would 
not  be  acceptable  for  export,  although  first  grade 
for  milling,  for  it  would  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  the 
miller.  It  is  human  nature  for  every  individual  to  be 
alert  to  the  best  interest  of  his  business. 

Several  Turkeys. — There  is  a  wheat  known  as 
Turkey,  coming  originally  from  Russia  and  intro- 
duced some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  in  Kan- 
sas, where  it  became  a  favorite  in  the  great  prairie 
States  for  its  hardiness  and  good  milling  qualities. 
It  is  a  small,  hard,  red-bearded  winter  wheat.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  hard,  red,  bald 
and  bearded  spring  and  winter  wheat  now  produced 
in  Kansas  and  other  prairie  States  and  Washington. 
Some  of  them  are  known  as  the  Crimean  (a  bearded 
wheat),  spring  and  winter  Ghirka  (a  bald  wheat), 
Theiss  (a  bearded),  bearded  winter,  red-bearded  and 
Y  X  (bearded).  It  seems  that  commercially  all  of 
these  wheats  are  misnamed  Turkey  Red.  We  under- 
stand that  a  farmer  in  Yolo  county  planted  last  sea- 
son Turkey  Red  and  received  good  return.  We  also 
know  of  several  other  farmers  who  last  season 
planted  Turkey  Red  and  received  haraly  any  return, 
especially  in  Franklin,  in  this  county.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  name  which  variety  of  these 
hard,  red  wheats  was  grown  in  Yolo  county  and  that 
which  was  grown  in  Sacramento  county.  There  it 
would  not  be  wise  for  farmers  to  plant  their  farms 
with  this  commercial  Turkey  Red  until  they  know 
whether  it  is  suited  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  their 
farms.  Our  State  experimental  seed  grain  stations 
will  best  inform  us  on  this  subject. 

A  Stanislaus  Experimenter. — The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  a  friend  formerly  a  resident  of 
this  county,  now  of  Stanislaus  county,  will  explain 
how  some  farmers  are  taking  hold  of  the  seed  wheat 
problem: 

"From  copied  exchanges  in  our  papers  from  the 
Sacramento  paper,  I  am  informed  that  you  are  in 
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the  same  business  that  I  am — the  improvement  of 
our  seed  wheat — and  would  like  to  compare  notes 
with  you.  I  have,  or  can  procure,  from  100  to  200 
pounds  of  the  following  varieties  of  wheat:  Austra- 
lian from  Oregon  Blue  Stem  seed  two  years  ago; 
Turkey  Red  from  Kansas  last  season;  Gold  Coin  from 
New  Jersey  last  season.  The  last-named  yielded 
eight  sacks  per  acre  last  season. 

"My  brother-in-law  and  myself  are  buying  Filipino 
wheat,  also  Black  Don  Kharko  and  Kubanka  Durum 
or  macaroni  wheats.  We  have  another  variety  for 
next  season,  but  none  to  spare  now. 

"I  would  like  to  receive  a  list  of  the  varieties  you 
have,  and  it  might  be  to  our  advantage  to  make  a 
mutual  exchange." 

The  Gold  Coin  wheat  mentioned  originated  in  Avon, 
New  York.  One  bald  head  was  found  in  a  field  of 
Delhi  Mediterranean,  a  bearded,  red-grain  wheat. 
All  the  grains  were  planted  and  the  next  season 
yielded  heads  with  long  beards,  short  beards,  some 
bald,  some  white  and  some  red  grains.  The  heads 
selected  again  were  the  bald  and  originated  the  Gold 
Coin. 

The  Harvester. — It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the 
combined  harvester  fouls  the  land  any  more  than  a 
header  or  reaper.  Land  that  is  foul  can,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  be  eradicated  by  fire  and  careful 
cultivation.  The  only  foul  weeds  that  are  of  any 
injury  to  land  are  the  wild  mustard,  radish,  Russian 
and  Napa  thistle. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Question  of  Stock  and  Product. 


To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  by  mail  to-day  a  bunch 
of  grapes  and  two  or  three  leaves  from  a  vine  grafted 
on  Rupestris  St.  George  stock.  This  vine  was  sent 
to  me  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most  responsible  nur- 
sery companies  in  the  State  as  Black  Hamburg.  I 
think  you  will  conclude  on  tasting  the  berries  that  it 
is  not  of  that  variety.  I  should  be  pleased  to  have 
you  name  the  variety  if  you  are  able  to  do  so.  The 
vine  has  made  a  vigorous  growth  every  season  since 
it  was  planted  and  most  of  the  foliage  is  to-day  in 
perfect  condition.  As  the  shape  of  the  bunch  and 
color  and  shape  of  the  berry  indicate  the  Black  Ham- 
burg variety,  it  is  possible  you  may  conclude  the 
quality  has  been  affected  by  the  character  of  the 
root.  I  believe  it  is  the  general  impression  among 
viticulturists  in  this  State  that  resistant  stocks  have 
no  influence  on  the  quality  of  either  wine  or  table 
grapes.  However,  as  the  works  of  several  English 
pomologists  contain  frequent  assertions  that  the 
quality  of  table  grapes  grown  under  glass  has  been 
affected  by  being  grafted  on  wild  vines,  I  thought  it 
possible  this  may  be  an  instance.  Barron,  Dr.  Hogg 
and  even  Rivers  have  made  statements  of  this  kind. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  the  quality  of  Gros  Maroc 
has  been  so  changed  by  grafting  on  a  wild  stock  that 
the  variety  has  not  been  recognized.  These  writers 
also  claim  that  the  quality  of  many  table  grapes  is 
vastly  improved  by  grafting  on  the  Black  Hamburg 
instead  of  growing  them  on  their  own  roots.  Your 
opinion  on  this  matter  will  be  much  appreciated. — 
Amateur,  San  Francisco. 

To  the  Editor: — The  specimen  of  grapes  sent  by 
"Amateur"  are  certainly  not  Black  Hamburg. 
They  are  probably  either  Refosco  or  Blue  Portu- 
guese, though  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  without  bet- 
ter specimens  of  the  leaves.  With  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  stock  upon  the  grapes  of  grafted 
vines  I  think  that  no  one  denies  that  it  exists.  The 
only  difference  of  opinion  among  practical  and 
scientific  men  is  as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  influ- 
ence. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stock  influences 
the  scion  very  appreciably  in  such  characteristics  as 
amount  of  crop,  size  of  bunches  and  berries,  time  of 
ripening,  vigor  of  growth,  and  all  those  character- 
istics which  are  influenced  by  soil  and  climate.  In 
other  words,  the  stock  has  a  very  distinct  influence 
on  the  nutrition  of  the  scion.  That  the  stock  can 
influence  the  scion  in  what  may  be  called  varietal  or 
specific  characteristics  is  very  much  in  doubt.  Most 
investigators  deny  that  it  is  possible  for  the  stock  to 
communicate  any  of  its  specific  characteristics,  such 
as  shape  of  leaves,  or  flavor  of  fruits.  The  char- 
acters, however,  which  can  be  influenced  by  merely 
changing  the  nutrition  and  environment  of  the  plant 
are  so  great  that  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  even 
for  the  practiced  viticulturist  to  recognize  on  first 
sight  a  variety  growing  in  a  locality  where  the  con- 
ditions are  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  his  own  local- 
ity. The  same  is  true  to  a  smaller  extent  regarding 
varieties  grafted  on  different  stocks. 

Practically,  the  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  scion 
is  of  great  importance,  for  the  qualities  influenced 
are  some  of  the  most  important  from  a  practical 
point  of  view;  for  example,  it  is  found  that  in  nearly 
all  conditions  vines  grafted  upon  Riparia  bear  larger 
crops  of  larger  bunches  and  berries,  which  ripen 
from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  same  vari- 
eties grafted  upon  Rupestris,  or  growing  on  their 
own  roots  ungrafted.  Frederic  T.  Bioletti. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

This  relation  of  stock  and  scion  is,  as  Prof.  Bioletti 
says,  somewhat  in  controversy,  but  it  appears  to  us 


that  wider  effects  are  now  being  recognized  than 
formerly,  and  that  combinations  of  characters,  con- 
templated by  the  term  "  graft  hybrid,"  have  now  a 
better  standing  in  pomological  circles;  and  this  being 
so.  a  greater  variety  of  expectations  may  be  indulged 
in  by  lay  growers.  Probably  no  one  has  seen  more 
queer  things  resulting  from  grafting  than  has  Mr. 
Luther  Burkank,  and  he  counts  the  stock  as  one  of  the 
very  forceful  factors  in  the  environment  of  a  variety. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  very  fortunate  that  varieties 
on  the  large  scale  know  how  to  behave  and  how  to 
justify  expectations.  If  it  were  not,  our  commercial 
propagation  and  planting  would  be  too  uncertain  to 
justify  investment. 


Acariose  —  A  Red  Leaf  Disease  of  the  Vine. 


By  Dr.  H.  Faes,  Viticultural  Expert,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
Translated  by  Paor.lE.  H.  Twight  of  the  University  of 
California. 

The  red  leaf  disease,  very  similar  to  that  found  in 
some  counties  in  California,  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  fear  in  some  vineyard  districts  of  Switzerland.  It 
was  found,  as  the  result  of  careful  investigation  by 
the  writer,  that  in  the  young  buds  of  the  vine,  early 
in  the  season,  numerous  minute  larvae  of  phytoptus 
were  present.  These  caused  a  weakening  of  the 
vine  from  the  very  start  of  the  spring  growth. 
Later  on  the  leaves  turned  a  brownish  red  and  some 
very  minute  phytopti  were  present.  The  first  larva? 
found  in  the  spring  seemed  to  be  similar  to  those 
which  are  known  to  cause  the  disease  erinose.  Later 
in  the  season  the  four-legged  larva?  are  replaced  by 
hexapode  larva?,  and  these,  in  turn,  are  transformed 
into  octopode  mites,  which  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
leaves.  The  four-legged  come  from  the  eggs  and 
live  on  the  leaves  the  balance  of  the  season,  causing 
erinose,  then  hibernate  under  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
and  under  old  canes.  Early  in  the  spring  they  may 
be  found  under  the  scales  of  the  buds  for  a  short 
period,  and  the  cycle  of  the  hexapode  and  octopode 
form  is  started  again. 

It  is  seldom  that  erinose  is  present  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season.  It  is  possible  that,  after  many 
generations  through  parthenogenesis,  the  larva? 
lose  the  property  of  causing  a  deformation  of  the 
cells  in  the  vine  characteristic  of  erinose.  It  maybe, 
also,  that  special  climatic  conditions  favor  the  pro- 
duction either  of  phytoptus  larva?  or  the  full  grown 
mite. 

The  writer  has  obtained  very  good  results  in  de- 
stroying the  winter  larva?  which  carry  the  disease 
from  one  year  to  another  through  winter  treatment 
with:  (a)  a  4%  lysol  solution;  (b)  3%  black  soap  and 
1%  carbolic  acid;  (c)  by  scalding.  As  an  early  spring 
treatment  against  the  first  batch  of  larva?,  a  solution 
of  2%  black  soap  and  1%  tobacco  juice  gave  the  best 
results,  and,  for  a  summer  treatment,  sulphur. 

Winter  treatment  is  strongly  recommended  in  the 
vineyard,  as  it  destroys  not  only  the  larva?  of  erinose, 
but  also  those  of  other  insects,  as  well  as  many  spores 
of  dangerous  fungi. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Angora  Industry  in  California. 


To  the  Editor: — It  is  now  twenty  years  since  your 
paper  was  made  the  official  organ  of  the  California 
Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association,  and  there  has  not  a 
year  passed  in  which  you  have  not  printed  the  report  of 
the  Association.  These  years  have  made  the  California 
Goat  Association  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  the  files 
of  your  paper  contain  a  fairly  accurate  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  Angora  industry  in  the  United  States,  for 
if  it  had  not  been  for  California  breeders  the  Angora  in- 
dustry would  not  now  be  in  the  prosperous  condition  it 
is.  We  have  had  our  ups  and  downs  and  a  good  many 
hard  knocks,  but  we  are  gratified  to  say  that  we  are 
still  on  the  top,  as  the  numerous  prizes  we  won  at  the 
great  St.  Louis  World's  Pair,  where  we  had  the  best 
flocks  in  the  country  and  a  few  South  Africans  in  com- 
petition, attest.  At  the  California  State  Fair  this  year 
the  sheep  and  Angora  goat  show  was  not  very  large, 
but  there  were  some  very  fine  specimens  on  exhibition. 
C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co.  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  secured  most 
of  the  blue  ribbons  and  some  of  the  second  prizes  on 
their  Angoras.  I  send  you  herewith  an  account  of  this 
year's  meeting  of  the  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion held  during  the  State  Pair  this  year. 

Correspondent. 


California  Anoora  Goat  Breeders'  Association 
Meeting. — The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association  was  held 
in  Sacramento,  Thursday,  September  7,  1905.  Presi- 
dent C.  P.  Bailey,  who  is  temporarily  in  Europe,  was 
absent  for  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of 
the  Association.  He  had,  however,  remembered  the 
Association,  and  after  other  business  had  been  trans- 
acted Dr.  Bailey  read  a  letter  which  his  father  had 
sent  from  Bradford,  England.  This  letter  proved  of 
much  interest  to  those  present  and  it  was  in  part  as 
follows:  "  I  have  been  to-day  to  Bradford,  the  center 
of  the  mohair  industry  of  the  world,  and  to  say  +hat  I 
have  been  royally  treated  would  be  putting  it  mildly. 
I  had  always  pictured  Bradford  as  a  country  town  of 
a  few  thousand  inhabitants,  something  on  the  order 


of  one  of  our  Eastern  manufacturing  centers. 
Imagine  my  surprise,  then,  to  find  a  city  of  between 
200,000  and  300,000  inhabitants,  and  a  good  many  of 
these  inhabitants  employed  in  the  big  mohair  mills. 
Of  course  there  are  some  big  worsted  mills  here  too, 
but  my  time  is  taken  up  with  the  mohair  merchants 
and  the  mohair  mills. 

The  Mohair  Merchant. — "  Here  in  Bradford  there 
are  a  set  of  mohair  merchants  who  either  have  their 
agents  in  Constantinople  and  Cape  Town,  or  who  buy 
through  agents  located  in  these  cities,  and  who  then 
ship  the  mohair  to  their  warehouses  in  Bradford, 
where  it  is  stored  until  sold  to  the  manufacturers. 
One  of  these  mohair  merchants  is  Mr.  Amos  Crab- 
tree.  Mr.  Crabtree  is  recognized  as  an  authority 
upon  mohair,  and  he  always  has  many  thousands  of 
pounds  of  "  tiftick,"  as  the  Turks  call  it,  in  his  ware- 
houses. We  spent  the  best  part  of  a  day  going  over 
bales  of  Turkish  and  South  African  hair,  and  when 
we  had  finished  I  felt  that  although  I  had  seen  some 
fine  mohair,  we  had  some  clips  just  as  good  at  home. 

"There  are  many  such  merchants  in  Bradford,  and 
the  mill  owners  depend  upon  them  for  their  supplies 
of  the  raw  material.  These  mohair  merchants  buy 
the  fiber  direct  from  the  local  dealers  in  Constanti- 
nople or  Cape  Town,  or  from  the  growers  in  some  in- 
stances. They  are  mostly  men  of  high  moral  and 
financial  standing,  and  the  mills  seem  to  count  them 
an  advantage  rather  than  an  added  expense  to  the 
industry.  To  be  sure  they  try  to  make  a  profit  on 
their  purchases,  but  they  carry  large  stocks  of 
mohair  and  the  manufacturers  only  buy  the  particu- 
lar grades  they  require.  Some  of  the  mills  also  carry 
large  stocks  of  raw  material,  but  they  do  not  have  to 
take  the  grades  of  mohair  they  do  not  use.  A  mill 
using  short  mohair  buys  only  the  quality  it  desires 
and  the  dealer  holds  the  other  grades  of  short  and 
long  hair  for  other  mills.  This  system  seems  to  work 
out  well  and  the  mills  are  not  anxious  to  buy  from 
outside  parties. 

The  Manufacturer. — "  There  is  a  fine  grey  stone 
building  right  in  the  city  of  Bradford  many  stories 
high  and  employing  between  2000  and  3000  persons, 
known  as  Mitchell  Bros.  Mohair  Mill.  Mr.  Mitchell 
showed  me  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  and  I  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  the  time.  The  principal  business  of 
this  mill,  and  it  is  an  exclusive  mohair  mill,  is  to  spin 
yarns  to  be  used  by  other  manufacturers.  There 
are  many  users  of  mohair  in  Bradford  who  buy  the 
yarn  and  never  use  a  pound  of  the  raw  material.  It 
is  easier  for  them  to  buy  a  certain  sized  yarn  of 
known  quality  than  to  buy  the  raw  material  and  have 
some  waste  stuff.  But  it  is  not  Bradford  manu- 
facturers alone  who  buy  of  Mitchell  Bros. — in  fact, 
their  principal  business  is  in  France,  Germany  and 
Holland.  The  thought  suggests  itself  that  we  might 
spin  the  mohair  product  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  San 
Francisco  or  some  other  central  point  and  then  sell 
the  yarn  to  the  manufacturers. 

"  But  there  are  other  mills  in  and  around  Bradford 
which  spin  their  own  yarn  and  make  dress  goods, 
plushes,  etc.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  (it  makes  a 
whole  town),  and  one  of  which  I  have  often  read,  is  the 
old  Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart.,  mill  located  at  Saltair,  and 
now  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Roberts  and  his  son. 
It  is  about  7  miles  from  Bradford,  situated  on  the 
Midland  Railroad,  and  has  a  canal  from  Liverpool 
running  through  it.  It  is  an  immense  affair,  and 
practically  the  whole  town  of  Saltair  (a  town  of  about 
7000)  is  employed  in  or  dependent  upon  the  mill  for 
its  existence.  To  describe  this  mill  in  detail  would 
tire  you  I  fear,  but  I  hope  to  report  more  when  I 
return.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has  one  of  the  grand- 
est spinning  rooms  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  about  500 
feet  long,  paved  with  cement  and  a  blaze  of  light. 
It  is  absolutely  fire  proof  and  it  makes  a  goat  breeder 
feel  that  he  will  have  a  market  for  his  product  for- 
ever." 

At  Our  State  Fair. — The  next  matter  discussed, 
after  the  reading  of  Mr.  Bailey's  letter,  was  the  an- 
nual State  Fair  meet.  California  has  just  opened  a 
fine  new  fair  grounds,  and  when  it  is  finished  it  will 
be  the  equal  of  any  fair  grounds  in  the  country.  The 
Angora  breeders  should  make  a  more  extensive  show 
of  goats  at  this  fair,  and  although  some  breeders 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  annual  California  show 
be  held  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  Texas  should  be  invited  to  com- 
pete, yet  the  plan  was  left  incomplete. 

After  the  election  of  officers  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  meet  again  next  year. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Temperature  in  Brooders. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson  of  Santa  Rosa  writes  to 
the  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal  about  his  experience 
with  different  degrees  of  heat  in  his  brooders: 

Still  an  Experimenter.  —  My  experience  with 
poultry  up  to  two  years  ago  was  with  from  100  to 
200  head  raised  yearly  with  hens  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Never  looked  at  an  incubator  until  Novem- 
ber, 1903.  Raised  some  800  during  the  season  of  1904. 
This  article  is  on  this  year's  hatch.  My  incubators 
are  400  eggs  each;  have  two.  For  various  reasons  I 
will  call  one  No.  1  and  the  other  No.  2.    All  chicks 
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when  taken  from  the  incubators  were  divided  up 
equally  and  put  into  four  brooders.  This  was  done 
with  each  of  the  six  hatches  made  this  year.  The 
brooders  are  the  "Natural  Hen."  In  addition  to 
these,  I  have  five  home-made  brooders  30x30  inches; 
they  are  bottom  and  top  heat.  Also  one  brooder  2x8 
feet,  with  hot  water  pipe  heating  apparatus.  My 
baby  chicks  in  no  case  are  put  in  any  but  the 
"Natural  Hen"  until  three  weeks  old.  Then  they 
are  transferred  to  the  others,  and  by  that  time  I  use 
but  little,  if  any,  artificial  heat. 

For  the  "Natural  Hen"  brooder  I  bought  fixtures 
and  put  in  a  box  36x40  inches  and  16  inches  deep, 
with  two  ventilator  holes  5  inches  in  diameter  near 
top  of  box,  open  or  rather  covered  with  wire  netting. 
The  heat  is  supplied  in  center.  Holes  over  a  small 
water  tank  admit  moist  air  to  box.  Heat  is  radiated 
from  top  of  hover  and  from  side  of  heater,  which  is 
round  and  10  inches  in  diameter.  Hover  is  round,  30 
inches  across,  with  curtain  all  around  edge.  The  bot- 
tom contains  2  inches  of  sand  and  1  inch  of  fine  cut 
straw.  I  make  this  lengthy  description  that  a  per- 
son knowing  the  style  of  brooder  will  be  able  better 
to  criticise  my  account  by  having  in  his  mind's  eye  the 
kind  of  conditions  these  chicks  were  subjected  to 
during  these  experiments.  I  can  scarcely  call  them 
anything  else,  although  they  did  fairly  well  at  that. 

Heat  in  Brooder. — I  think  that  in  some  cases  that 
it  is  all  right  to  cool  chicks  to  70°  during  the  first  day 
in  brooders,  in  others  a  mistake.  The  hatching  surely 
has  something  to  do  with  it,  also  the  style  of  brooder 
used.  If  the  brooder  is  like  some  of  mine— that  when 
it  is  90°  one  place  it  is  the  same  all  over,  and  they 
can't  get  away  from  it ;  or  60°,  and  they  can't  get 
warm  except  by  huddling;  then  I  would  try  and  have 
a  temperature  that  they  would  be  comfortable  in,  be 
it  70°,  80°  or  90°.  In  my  experience,  some  chicks  re- 
quire one  temperature  during  the  first  week  and 
another  hatch  different  treatment,  depending  on  the 
manner  of  hatching,  health  of  parents  and  outside 
weather  conditions.  In  the  brooders  into  which  I  put 
my  infants  they  can,  if  they  find  a  temperature  too 
hot  near  the  center,  come  out  to  the  edge  of  curtain 
and  cool  off;  or,  if  they  get  cool,  they  can  get  warm 
by  getting  closer  to  the  heat  supply.  This  morning 
the  temperature  in  my  brooder  house  was  50°,  while 
it  was  80°  in  the  brooder  close  to  the  center  under 
hover  and  about  65°  outside  of  the  hover.  When  let 
into  their  5x10  pen  the  chicks  ran,  flapped  their 
wings  and  went  to  work  at  once  for  their  breakfast 
in  the  cut  straw. 

It  strikes  me  that  a  hen  does  not  have  her  body 
cool  down  to  70°  in  order  to  harden  her  brood.  When 
they  have  been  out  from  under  her  long  enough  to 
get  chilled,  they  hike  for  a  warm  place  of  about  103°, 
and  it  doesn't  seem  to  hurt  them  a  bit. 

Several  Hatches.  —  The  following  hatches  are 
numbered  from  1  to  5.  Have  lost  the  data  as  to  the 
number  of  fertile  eggs,  but  have  the  percentage 
hatched  of  fertile  eggs.  No.  1,  machine  hatched, 
1st,  69%;  2nd,  45%;  3rd,  43%;  4th,  60%;  5th,  84%. 
No.  2,  machine  hatched,  1st,  65%;  2nd,  80%;  3rd, 
89%;  4th,  85%;  5th,  85%.  This  was  five  straight 
hatches  in  succession. 

No.  L — Eggs  set,  768;  chicks  hatched,  344;  chicks 
raised,  315;  date  hatched,  Jan.  25,  1905. 

No.  2. — Eggs  set,  765;  chicks  hatched,  500;  chicks 
raised,  380;  Feb.  16,  1905. 

No.  3. — Eggs  set,  800;  chicks  hatched,  375;  chicks 
raised,  275;  March  12,  1905. 

No.  4. — Eggs  set,  710;  chicks  hatched,  375;  chicks 
raised,  375;  April  5,  1905. 

No.  5. — Eggs  set,  695;  chicks  hatched,  490;  chicks 
raised,  375;  April  28,  1905. 

Total  eggs  set,  3738;  eggs  hatched,  2122;  chicks 
raised,  1720. 

In  above  you  will  note  the  poor  per  cent  hatch  of 
No.  1  machine  except  in  the  fifth  hatch,  at  which  time 
I  shut  all  ventilation  holes  and  cut  new  ones  to  suit 
my  fancy.  The  result  was  an  84%  hatch.  The  eggs 
used  were  all  bought  from  one  man,  except  hatch 
No.  3;  of  these  100  were  shipped  and  75  proved  in- 
fertile. The  first  hatch  of  No.  2  was  poor.  I  noticed 
all  along  that  there  was  an  awful  lot  of  gas  in  the 
machine.  Did  not  think  I  would  get  a  chick  from  it, 
but  I  did  get  169.  On  disconnecting  the  heater,  I 
found  that  the  flue  from  the  lamp  ran  direct  into  the 
machine,  where  it  should  have  connected  with  another 
one  leading  to  the  outside  of  the  machine. 

During  the  first  hatch  the  heat  was  kept  down  to 
101°  and  102°  most  of  the  time.  Eggs  were  left  out 
to  cool  and  forgotten  for  half  a  day  and  the  machine 
was  a  long  time  getting  up  heat.  I  have  always 
called  this  my  cool  hatch.  There  were  only  one  or 
two  chicks  out  on  the  twenty-first  day.  The  most  of 
them  hatched  on  the  twenty-third  day  and  some  of 
them  on  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  day.  I 
concluded  to  have  the  brooder  70°.  I  did  so  after 
keeping  the  chicks  two  days  in  boxes,  and  they  did 
fine.  At  four  weeks  they  were  on  racks  with  no  heat. 
There  is  no  stove  in  my  brooder  house.  These  chicks 
feathered  the  quickest,  roosted  the  soonest  and  laid 
the  earliest  of  any  brood  of  the  five.  The  pullets  were 
commencing  to  lay  July  1st  or  a  little  earlier.  They 
were  fine  large  Leghorns.  Well,  that  ought  to  be 
proof  of  the  70°  proposition;  but  I  am  not  ready  to 
say  so  yet  until  I  try  some  more.  No.  2  hatch  was 
run  at  a  high  temperature  all  through;  eggs  were 
cooled  hardly  any.    They  were  all  out  by  the  evening 


of  the  twentieth  day.  These  chicks  would  have  none 
of  my  70°.  My,  how  they  yapped  and  bunched  up! 
They  were  not  contented  until  the  heat  had  got  to  90°. 
Then  they  thanked  me  by  giving  that  contented  chirp 
and  went  to  sleep.  I  tried  to  cool  these  chicks  day 
after  day  and  lost  quite  a  few  in  the  operation,  but 
always  had  to  give  in  by  allowing  more  heat.  Did  not 
get  them  away  from  artificial  heat  until  aged  six 
weeks.  They  were  hard  to  teach  to  roost,  but  have, 
with  as  much  care  as  I  could  give  them,  turned  out 
to  be  a  fine  lot  of  birds.  The  third  lot  were  hatched 
at  normal  heat,  but  were  sprinkled  with  water  the 
last  day  before  hatching.  They  were  slimy  when 
hatching  and  many  were  drowned  in  the  shell.  The 
brooder  was  at  80°  at  first.  Had  them  in  cool  brood- 
ers at  4*  weeks.  They  have  done  well  ever  since 
taken  from  brooder  houses  and  are  laying  fairly  well 
now.  One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention:  When  this  lot 
was  about  a  week  old  I  gave  too  much  beef  scraps  to 
them  and  I  lost  a  number  from  acute  bowel  trouble, 
the  ciccum  in  each  post  mortem  being  gorged  with 
black  blood.  The  droppings  were  sometimes  pure 
blood.  Last  year  the  same  thing  happened,  when  I 
lost  200  in  a  week.  This  was  caused  by  eating  fresh 
lime. 

No.  4  was  hatched  normal,  but  did  not  get  as  good 
care  as  the  other  hatches.  The  heat  was  kept  at 
near  80°  at  first.  The  same  may  be  said  of  No.  5. 
although  by  this  time  it  was  quite  warm,  and  little,  if 
any,  heat  was  used  during  the  day.  The  latter  two 
hatches  have  not  developed  near  as  fast  as  the  former 
ones.  Neither  did  they  get  the  care,  for  by  the  time 
the  fifth  hatch  was  out  I  had  1800  or  1900  chicks  on 
hand  of  five  different  ages,  and  it  kept  me  moving 
some. 

At  this  writing  I  have  my  sixth  hatch  of  301  chicks, 
which  came  off  on  the  9th.  They  were  hatched  with 
a  very  even  heat;  cooled  plenty;  no  moisture  used; 
came  out  on  the  twenty- first  day;  did  not  stick  to 
shell;  but  only  65%  of  fertile  eggs  hatched.  These 
are  being  brooded  at  80°  at  center  of  machine.  Of 
the  301  have  lost  seven  in  the  eight  days.  I.  F.  Hiner, 
near  my  place,  has  raised  practically  100%  of  chicks 
of  a  970  hatch  in  February  by  using  the  70°  cooling 
method.  They  are  fine  birds.  He  used  a  stove  in 
the  house  part  of  the  time  beside  his  hot  water  pipe 
brooders. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Rational  Use  of  Water  in  Irrigation. 


From  a  paper  by  Dk.  John  A.  Widthok  of  Utah,  at  the  Twelfth 
National  Irrigation  CoDgress. 

In  these  times,  when  gigantic  reservoirs  and  canals 
are  being  constructed  by  our  great  Government,  we 
are  likely  to  forget  that  the  development  of  irrigation 
in  this  country  lies  not  alone  along  engineering  lines, 
but  depends,  to  an  equal  degree,  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  farmer  uses  the  water  in  the  production  of 
crops.  The  building  of  canals  and  reservoirs  has 
been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
All  the  skill  of  the  engineer  has  been  bent  to  produce 
irrigation  structures  that  approach  perfection. 
Meanwhile,  the  farmer  has  been  left  to  develop  his 
methods,  unaided  by  expert  advice  or  assistance;  and, 
in  fact,  the  methods  employed  by  the  farmer  of  to  day, 
in  producing  crops  by  irrigation,  are  very  little  in 
advance  of  those  that  were  introduced  during  the  first 
few  years  after  the  Mormons  entered  Salt  Lake  valley. 

The  projected  storage  of  the  waters  which  now  run 
to  waste  in  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the  great  West 
will  undoubtedly  increase  the  irrigated  area  many 
times;  but  to  students  of  this  subject  it  appears 
equally  true  that,  if  the  water  which  is  already  di- 
verted into  irrigation  canals,  should  be  used  in  a 
rational  manner,  the  irrigated  area  mightjbe  doubled, 
trebled  or  even  quadrupled  without  the  building  of 
another  reservoir  or  canal.  By  the  rational  use,  I 
mean  such  a  use  as  that  with  a  given  amount  of  water, 
will  produce  the  largest  yield  of  crops  of  the  highest 
quality  and  with  the  least  injury  to  the  soil.  To  make 
such  rational  use  of  water  the  farmer  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
plant  and  the  soil  and  the  water.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  investigations  having  such  knowledge  in  view 
have  only  been  undertaking  during  the  last  few  years. 
However,  many  results  are  already  available  with 
which  the  irrigator  of  the  immediate  future  must 
familiarize  himself  and  which  he  must  apply  in  his 
practice  of  irrigation  if  he  desires  to  obtain  the  great- 
est profit  from  the  land  and  water  at  his  disposal. 

Perhaps  the  most  prevalent  idea  in  the  irrigated 
sections  of  this  country  is  that  plants  do  best  and 
yield  most  heavily  when  they  receive  very  abundant 
irrigation.  In  my  experience,  I  have  yet  failed  to 
find  one  farmer  who  refused  to  apply  to  his  fields  all 
the  water  that  he  could  possibly  obtain,  though  in 
many  cases  it  was  manifest  that  the  large  amounts  of 
water  led  to  injurious  over-irrigation.  Plants  re- 
spond very  readily,  in  yield  and  quality,  to  the  water 
applied  to  the  soil,  but  in  reality,  they  can  get  along 
with  very  small  amounts  of  water,  and  in  many  re- 
spects do  better  when  the  amount  applied  is  below 
rather  than  above  the  best.  In  fact,  the  irrigation 
farmer  who  is  able  to  control  the  amount  of  water 


applied  to. plants,  controls  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  of  plant  life.  The  air,  the  sunshine  and  the 
soil,  the  farmer  must  largely  accept  as  they  exist, 
for  he  is  unable  to  modify  them  materially;  but  the 
fourth  great  factor  in  plant  growth,  water,  is  com- 
pletely under  his  control,  and  by  judicious  irrigation 
the  farmer  may  obtain  a  marvelous  control  over  the 
plant  kingdom.  In  this  respect  agriculture  in  an 
irrigated  section  is  greatly  superior  to  the  agriculture 
in  districts  of  abundant  rainfall. 

With  respect  to  this  control,  note  the  following 
reliable  results  selected  almost  at  random  from  a 
great  number  of  experiments  on  the  relation  of  crops 
and  soils  to  water,  conducted  by  the  Utah  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  expression,  inches  of  water,  is  to 
be  understood  as  meaning  the  depth  to  which  the 
fields  would  have  been  covered  had  all  the  water 
been  applied  at  one  time. 

One  season  on  a  typical  western  soil,  5  inches  of 
water  produced  33  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre;  10 
inches  of  water  produced  40  bushels.  Adding  more 
than  20  inches  of  water  to  the  field  did  not  increase, 
appreciably,  the  yield  of  grain.  In  the  case  of  the 
wheat  plant,  then,  the  increase  of  the  amount  of 
water  increases  the  yield  of  grain  up  to  about  15 
inches,  but  a  further  application  tends  to  diminish 
the  yield.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  depth  of 
water  applied  to  the  wheat,  over  a  very  large  area 
of  irrigated  section,  amounts  to  30  or  more  inches 
annually,  it  will  be  understood  what  a  loss  in  wheat 
alone  occurs  year  after  year  through  the  misuse  of 
too  large  a  use  of  water. 

With  oats  the  variation  is  somewhat  similar.  Five 
inches  of  water  in  one  set  of  experiments  yielded 
about  58  bushels  of  oats  per  acre;  10  inches  yielded 
about  the  same  amount,  though  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  water  increased  the  weight  of  straw.  With 
15  inches,  70  bushels  were  obtained;  with  20  inches, 
86  bushels;  and  with  30  inches,  82  bushels  were  ob- 
tained. Covering  the  land  with  more  than  30  inches 
of  water  diminished  the  yield  of  oats  decidedly. 
About  20  inches  is,  therefore,  the  best  amount  of 
water  for  oats;  yet  throughout  the  irrigated  West 
30  inches  or  more  are  generally  used,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oats — and  thus  again  the  wasteful  use  of  water 
is  emphasized. 

It  is  generally  true,  with  all  the  ordinary  crops 
grown  in  the  Western  States,  that  increasing  the 
amount  of  water  increases  the  yield  up  to  a  certain 
point,  after  which  an  increase  of  water  causes  a  de- 
crease in  the  yield.  Not  all  the  crops  are  alike  in 
this  respect,  however.  Seme  crops,  because  of  their 
nature — leaf  surface,  root  system,  etc. — find  10  inches 
of  water  about  right  for  the  season's  growth.  Other 
plants,  because  of  their  different  natures,  find  15 
inches  or  20  or  25  to  30  inches  the  best.  Now,  the 
farmer  in  an  irrigated  section  should  know  the  water 
requirements  of  the  different  plants  that  he  grows  as 
thoroughly  as  he  knows  the  soil  of  his  farm,  his 
water  right  or  other  matters  upon  which  his  success 
as  a  farmer  depends.  Not  all  plants  decrease  in 
yield  after  a  certain  amount  of  water  has  been  applied. 
Potatoes  appear  to  be  a  crop  the  yield  of  which  in- 
creases continually  if  water  is  applied,  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  practicable  application  of  water.  To 
illustrate:  In  one  set  of  experiments  7$  inches  of 
water  produced  160  bushels  of  potatoes;  15  inches, 
233  bushels;  30  inches,  274  bushels,  and  71  inches,  315 
bushels.  In  this  series,  the  increase  is  constant  with 
the  increase  in  irrigation  water.  This  illustrates  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  knowing,  thor- 
oughly, the  natures  of  the  plants  with  which  he  deals. 

It  may  be  noted  in  reviewing  the  yields  of  wheat, 
oats  and  potatoes  just  considered,  that  the  value  of 
the  first  few  inches  of  water  applied  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  later  applications.  For  instance:  5 
inches  of  water  produced  about  33  bushels  of  wheat, 
or  about  6.6  bushels  per  inch;  15  inches  of  water  pro- 
duced about  48  bushels  of  wheat,  or  about  3.2  bushels 
per  inch  of  water;  while  20  inches  of  water  produced 
40  bushels  of  wheat,  or  only  2  bushels  per  inch.  The 
value  of  the  first  5  inches  of  water  applied  to  wheat, 
therefore,  is  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
value  of  the  last  5  inches,  in  a  total  depth  of  20  inches. 
Similar  results  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  oats. 
Five  inches  of  water  produced  58  bushels  of  oats,  or 
12  bushels  per  inch;  while  20  inches  of  water  produced 
86  bushels  of  oats,  which  is  less  than  5  bushels  per 
inch  of  water.  The  difference  is  certainly  very  strik- 
ing. Even  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  the  yield  of  which 
increased  steadily  with  the  increase  in  irrigation 
water,  the  same  fact  holds.  Seven  and  one-half  inches 
of  water  produced  160  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  about 
22  bushels  per  inch;  while  30  inches  of  water  produced 
274  bushels  of  potatoes,  which  is  only  about  9  bushels 
per  inch.  Corn,  alfalfa,  the'  various  grasses,  sugar 
beets,  vegetables  and  all  other  crops  show  similar 
results;  namely,  that  the  value  of  water  is  highest 
when  it  is  used  sparingly  and  carefully;  that  the  value 
of  water  is  lowest  when  it  is  applied  liberally  and 
carelessly. 

With  this  generalization  in  mind  note  how  these 
results  may  be  viewed  in  their  relation  to  the  increase 
of  the  irrigated  area. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mead  and 
his  associates,  30  inches  of  water  or  more  are  used 
in  the  majority  of  places  in  the  irrigated  section  for 
the  production  of  crops.  Let  us  apply  the  varying 
value  of  water  as  just  explained  to  the  economical  or 
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rational  use  of  water.  If  the  30  acre 
inches  be  spread  over  6  acres  of  wheat 
so  that  the  whole  area  of  6  acres  will  be 
covered  with  water  to  a  depth  of  5 
inches,  each  acre  will  yield  321  bushels 
of  grain,  or  a  total  of  195  bushels.  If 
the  same  amount  of  water  be  spread 
over  four  acres,  that  is  to  a  depth  of  7* 
inches,  the  total  yield  of  grain  will  be 
165  bushels.  Spread  over  three  acres 
to  a  depth  of  10  inches,  the  same  amount 
of  water  will  yield  118  bushels.  Spread 
over  two  acres  to  a  depth  of  15  inches, 
the  total  yield  will  be  95  bushels,  and 
spread  over  one  acre  to  a  depth  of  30 
inches,  the  yield  will  be  42  bushels.  It 
may  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of 
wheat  the  total  amount  of  grain  pro- 
duced by  thirty  acre  inches  of  water 
may  be  increased  from  42  bushels  to 
195  bushels  by  spreading  the  water 
over  more  or  less  ground.  Certainly 
the  nearly  five-fold  increase  of  grain 
thus  made  possible  will  more  than  pay 
the  farmer  for  the  labor  of  handling  six 
acres  of  land  instead  of  one;  and  of 
higher  importance,  by  using  the  water 
rationally,  the  irrigated  wheat  area 
may  profitably  be  increased  four  or  five 
times  without  building  another  reser- 
voir or  canal. 


Agricultural  Review* 


Butte. 

Profits  in  Figs.  —  Oroville  Regis- 
ter: W.  H.  McNamee  of  Thermalito 
tells  us  he  thinks  there  is  more  profit 
in  figs,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
than  in  any  other  fruit.  He  has  nine 
acres  of  White  Adriatic  figs,  and, 
while  the  price  this  year  is  low,  he  will 
get  about  $125  an  acre.  He  sells  the  fruit 
to  Rosenberg  Bros,  of  Yuba  City  and  does 
not  have  any  of  the  trouble  of  boxing  or 
preparing  the  figs.  They  are  allowed  to 
drop  from  the  trees  when  dry  enough  and 
are  then  picked  up  and  placed  in  sacks 
and  shipped.  He  has  so  far  shipped 
twenty  tons  of  the  dried  fruit  and  will 
have  about  seven  tons  yet  to  ship.  He  ir- 
rigates his  trees  three  times  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  trees  are  planted 
28  feet  apart,  giving  sixty-eight  trees  to 
the  acre. 

B  regno. 

Lemon  Growers  Make  Good 
Money.— Fresno  Tribune,  Sept.  28:  N.  W. 
Moodey,  who  won  a  bronze  medal  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  for  citrus  display, 
says  that  he  will  have  about  7000  boxes  of 
lemons  from  twenty  acres,  and  are  of  the 
finest  grade  ever  grown  in  Fresno  county. 
J.  H.  Hudson,  who  has  ten  acres  adjoin- 
ing, estimates  about  3200  boxes,  and  of 
the  same  variety  as  his  neighbor's.  Ful- 
ton G.  Berry  thought  that  he  would 
gather  about  3000  boxes.  J.  View, 
another  lemon  grower  in  the  same  local- 
ity, has  picked  from  five  acres  over  1000 
boxes  and  has  more  on  the  trees.  The 
lemon  business  this  year  is  the  best  that 
the  growers  of  Fresno  county  have  ever 
seen.  Lemons  shipped  from  the  above- 
mentioned  orchards  brought  $6  to  $8  per 
box  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  by  auc- 
tion. The  price  here  in  Fresno  is  $4.50  to 
$6  per  box.  Expense  for  a  10-acre  orchard 
is  about  $800  a  year,  and  this  includes  the 
water  right,  help  hire  and  other  expenses 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  lemons.  The 
principal  cause  of  high  prices  in  lemons 
this  year  is  the  failure  of  the  foreign 
crops,  and  of  the  domestic  supply  in  some 
localities. 

Kings. 

Cut  on  Barbed  Wire.  —  Hanford 
Journal,  Sept.  29:  William  Miller,  the 
oldest  son  of  Felix  Miller  of  Visalia,  was 
mangled  a  few  miles  north  of  that  city. 
The  animal  he  was  riding  was  skittish 
and  took  fright  at  a  passing  automobile. 
Miller  hit  the  animal  and  the  horse  tried 
to  run.  He  shied  into  the  barbed  wire 
fence  and  for  a  distance  of  16  feet  the 
horse  pressed  the  leg  of  Miller  against 
the  wire,  while  the  former  was  running  at 
full  speed.  Miller's  left  leg  was  horribly 
cut  and  torn  through  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  muscles  at  the  thigh  to  the  bone  and 
the  bone  was  scratched  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Also  there  were  a  few  cuts  below 
this  and  the  left  foot  was  torn  across  the 
top,  the  boot  being  torn  away  like  so 
much  paper.  The  right  arm  was  also  cut 
and  torn  for  some  distance,  which  made 
an  ugly  wound.  When  Dr.  Weaver 
dressed  the  injury  he  found  pieces  of 
leather  from  the  romale,  pieces  of  to- 
bacco from  the  pocket  of  the  young  man, 
and  the  boy's  pocket  knife,  all  imbedded 
in  the  wound  and  sticking  between  the 
torn  fragments  of  muscle. 

Seed  Big  Acreage  to  Grain. — Le- 
moore  Leader,  Sept.  30:  P.  P.  Putnam 
is  getting  things  in  readiness  for  sowing 


six  sections  to  grain  on  land  that  he  and 
others  have  rented  near  the  mouth  of 
Kings  river.  They  have  put  in  a  20-inch 
pump  for  raising  the  water  out  of  a  deep 
hole  in  the  river.  Levees  and  checks 
will  be  built  and  the  land  irrigated  with 
the  water  from  this  plant  and  then  it  will 
be  plowed  and  seeded.  The  Hanford  Im- 
plement Co.  is  now  rigging  up  four  or  five 
disc  plows,  each  with  four  discs,  and  these 
will  be  pulled  with  a  large  traction  engine. 

Improvements  at  His  Chicken 
Ranch.— Hanford  Journal,  Oct.  3:  How- 
ard R.  Lane,  proprietor  of  the  Oxford 
poultry  farm,  states  that  his  chickens  are 
doing  nicely.  He  hatched  about  1400 
young  roosters  this  spring  and  has  sold 
all  but  a  few  of  them.  He  also  states  that 
he  had  also  been  doing  some  improve- 
ment work  about  his  chicken  pens,  in  the 
way  of  piping  water  into  each  pen.  Here- 
tofore he  has  had  to  carry  water  to  each 
of  the  pens  every  day  and  this  new  system 
is  much  more  convenient.  In  making  the 
improvement  1450  feet  of  pipe  were  used. 

Merced. 

Atwater  Cannery.— Merced  County 
Sun,  Sept.  29:  A  stock  company  is  being 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  cannery  near  Atwater.  The  project  is 
being  promoted  by  Walter  Casad  and  he 
reports  $6000  worth  of  stock  subscribed 
already. 

Placer. 

Shipping  Fruit  Green.— Placer  Her- 
ald, Sept.  30:  For  some  strange  reason 
there  is  a  perfect  mania  for  shipping  Sal- 
ways  green.  This  should  not  be,  as  they 
are  a  good  carrier  and  should  certainly  be 
allowed  to  reach  a  reasonable  degree  of 
maturity,  both  as  a  matter  of  profit  here 
and  justice  to  the  consumer.  Growers 
should  understand  and  remember  that  a 
peach  2  inches  in  diameter  has  eight 
times  the  bulk  of  a  peach  1  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  that  they  are  therefore  losing 
money  very  rapidly  when  they  market 
their  peaches  in  a  semi-developed  condi- 
tion. An  extra  5  or  10  cents  a  box  does 
not  at  all  offset  this  loss  in  bulk.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, is  the  effect  on  the  consumer;  if  we 
persistently  offer  him  trash  to  eat  we 
must  expect  scant  enthusiasm  on  his  part 
and  small  offers  of  money  for  our  goods. 

Sacramento. 

Bean  Buyers  Plentiful.  —  Isleton 
dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  Sept.  30: 
Bean  buyers  are  numerous  here  at  pres- 
ent. Not  many  sales  are  being  made. 
The  growers  think  prices  will  be  higher. 
It  is  hard  to  predict  the  damage  if  rain 
comes  soon. 

Folsom  Grapes  in  Demand. — Fol- 
som  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  Oct.  1: 
Grapes  are  being  shipped  from  here  now 
in  great  quantities,  many  wagou  loads  of 
both  table  and  wine  grapes  being  brought 
in  from  the  surrounding  country  daily  for 
shipment.  Reports  of  the  sales  in  the 
East  are  to  the  effect  that  Eastern  grapes 
are  bringing  good  prices  and  the  growers 
are  now  feeling  much  better  than  they 
did  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when 
prospects  were  not  very  bright.  Good 
prices  are  being  paid,  too,  for  wine  grapes, 
most  of  which  are  shipped  to  the  Califor- 
nia winery  at  Sacramento. 

San  Diego. 

Grape  Shipments.— Advocate,  Sept. 
29:  The  grape  shipments  from  the 
Escondido  vineyard  were  concluded 
Thursday  morning  when  the  last  ship- 
ment was  made.  The  total  express  ship- 
ments from  the  one  vineyard  alone  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September  has  been 
530,775  pounds  or  265  tons  of  fine  table 
grapes.  Besides  the  grapes  from  the 
company  there  has  been  a  large  number 
of  shipments  from  small  vineyards,  of 
which  no  account  has  been  taken  in  the 
above  statement.  With  those  figured  in 
the  grape  shipments  would  aggregate 
nearly  300  tons  so  far  this  season. 

San  Joaquin. 

Woodbridge  Winery. — Lodi  Senti- 
nel, Sept.  30:  The  Woodbridge  Vineyard 
Association  is  now  busily  engaged  in  run- 
ning its  winery  to  the  fullest  capacity  and 
from  90  to  100  tons  of  grapes  are  being 
crushed  daily.  To  attend  to  this  work 
six  men  are  given  steady  employment. 
There  are  represented  in  the  membership 
1000  acres  of  bearing  vines,  but  not  all  of 
this  acreage  is  in  full  bearing.  .  By  next 
season  all  the  vines  will  be  matured,  and 
then  the  vintage  of  the  winery  will  be 
considerably  in  excess  of  this  season's. 
Only  dry  wines  are  being  made  so  far  this 
year,  but  later  on  the  wine  makers  will 
make  sweet  wines.  Dry  wine  making  in 
northern  San  Joaquin  is  something  of  an 
innovation,  for  in  past  years  some  experts 
have  maintained  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  this  product  here,  Napa,  Sonoma 
and  other  dry  wine  districts  claiming  the 
exclusive  honor.  Adolph  Bauer  success- 
fully manufactured  a  superior  grade  of 
dry  wine  here  some  time  ago,  and  now  its 
making  is  quite  general  in  the  three 


wineries  of  northern  San  Joaquin.  Wine 
making  is  now  in  full  force  and  the  season 
is  about  half  gone.  Altogether  it  is  a 
successful  season  for  growers.  The  crop 
is  not  equal  in  quantity  or  quality  to  that 
of  last  year,  but  prices  are  higher,  and 
the  growers  have  reason  to  feel  well 
pleased. 

Good  Prices  for  California  Fruit. 
—Lodi  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Sept. 
27:  Lodi  Tokays  continue  to  bring  high 
prices  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  big 
shipments  continue  unabated.  In  New 
York  J.  A.  Anderson,  the  independent 
shipper,  disposed  of  two  cars,  one  for 
$1794  and  the  other  for  $1864.  The  local 
manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange 
sold  a  car  at  Boston  for  $1664,  and  one  at 
Chicago  for  $1654.  These  prices  will  net 
the  Lodi  growers  about  $1.10  per  crate. 
Wine  grapes  are  also  commanding  fancy 
prices  now.  The  wineries  are  paying  $13 
per  ton  for  black  grapes,  but  outside  buy- 
ers, who  ship  to  the  small  wineries  about 
the  bay,  are  paying  as  high  as  $16  Der  ton, 
and  furnish  boxes  free.  Almonds  have 
been  a  splendid  crop  here  this  season,  and 
the  growers  have  made  big  money.  The 
local  price  is  12  to  13  cents  a  pound. 

Cash  Is  Paid  for  Wine  Grapes.— 
Stockton  Independent:  The  West  win- 
eries at  Stockton  and  Lodi  have  hitherto 
made  three  payments  for  grapes  delivered, 
one-third  cash,  one-third  on  the  1st  of 
February  and  one-third  the  1st  of  the  fol- 
lowing June,  but  announcement  is  now 
made  that  cash  will  be  paid  for  all  de- 
liveries from  this  time  to  close  of  the 
season,  which  will  be  about  the  middle 
of  October.  As  the  West  wineries  will 
crush  about  10,000  tons  of  grapes  grown 
in  San  Joaquin  county  the  present  season, 
the  cash  payments  to  home  people  will 
amount  to  upwards  of  $120,000  for  current 
year.  For  three  seasons  grapes  have  been 
bought  on  deferred  payments  because  it 
called  for  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  handle  the  crop,  but  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  make  cash  pay- 
ments this  year  and  growers  will  be  able 
to  square  their  accounts  immediately 
after  deliveries  and  clean  up  their  year's 
work  at  once.  The  wineries  are  paying 
$13  a  ton  for  Zinfandels  and  $11.50  for  Mis- 
sion grapes  in  any  quantities  delivered  at 
Stockton  or  Lodi.  The  higher  prices 
paid  by  some  commission  men  are  for 
grapes  in  boxes,  but  none  of  the  wineries 
are  paying  above  the  prices  quoted. 
Grape  growers  are  now  busy  with  ship- 
ping table  grapes  and  are  leaving  their 
wine  grapes  for  late  handling.  Table 
grapes  are  bringing  from  $20  to  $40  a  ton 
and  the  season  wili  last  about  two  weeks 
longer,  when  deliveries  of  wine  grapes 
will  be  made,  and  from  the  1st  to  15th  of 
October  the  bulk  of  the  crops  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  wineries  and  their  rush  sea- 
son will  be  the  first  two  weeks  of  October. 

Grasshoppers  Spoiled  Water- 
melons. —  Lodi  Sentinel,  Sept.  28:  F. 
Christesen,  who|with  Ed  Powers  planted 
160  acres  of  land  in  the  Manteca  district 
to  watermelons,  is  home  after  spending 
the  season  there.  The  experiment  of 
raising  melons  in  that  district  was  not  a 
success.  Grasshoppers,  according  to  Mr. 
Christesen,  devastated  the  vines.  He 
used  arsenic  on  the  vines,  and  this  poison, 
in  a  measure,  checked  the  disastrous 
pillage  of  the  hoppers.  On  the  whole 
tract  of  160  acres  but  eighty  cars  were 
shipped. 

Solano. 

Preparing  Almonds  for  Market.— 
Solano  County  Courier,  Sept.  28:  Mon- 
day the  J.  K.  Armsby  Company  started 
up  the  machinery  recently  installed  and 
is  now  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for 
market  the  large  crop  of  almonds  the 
company  purchased  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  The  new  machinery  consists  of  a 
huller  and  a  separator  and  cleaner.  A  15 
H.  P.  electric  motor  furnishes  the  motive 
power.  The  machinery  hulls  and  cleans 
the  almonds  in  a  first-class  manner.  Two 
long  chutes  carry  the  dust  and  dirt  out  of 
the  building,  so  that  the  operation  of  the 
plant  is  dustless  and  clean.  This  is  prac- 
tically a  new  industry  for  Suisun. 

Sonoma. 

Building  Hop  Kilns.— Press-Demo- 


BBHaMBHnBinBEHSBm 

Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positlfe  Care 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnatncnts  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Itlemlahes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY' 
Oil  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Ib  warranted  to  (?lve  satisfaction 
r>rlce  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  pai<l,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWKKNCE-WILLIAM3  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 


Standing  Offer 


Good  always,  everywhere. 
$100  Reward,  for  any  lame- 
ness, curb,  splint,  founder, 
distemper,  etc.,  (where  cure 
is  possible)  that  is  not  cured  by 

TUTTLE'S 
ELIXIR 


Greatest  horse  remedy  in  the  world.  Tuttle's 
Family  Elixir  invaluable  for  human  bruises, 
pains,  rheumatism,  etc.  Send  for  free  100  pace 
book, "Veterinary  Experience."  The  perfect 
horseman's  guide.  Every  disease  symptom  and 
its  treatment. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co..    33  Beverly  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

Hack  &  Co. ,  San  Francisco  and  F.  W.  Braun,  Lot 
Angeles,  California  Agents. 


9 CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ot 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  dolt  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
and  toBlliu.inliU  from  thousands.    First  order  secures  agency.  Addretl 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 
108-1 84  E.  Harrison  Stroet,  Chlcano,  Illinois. 


crat,  Sept.  30:  John  L.  Peterson,  the  hop 
grower,  is  having  built  at  his  hop  yard 
on  Russian  river,  near  Littons,  three 
large  stone  hop  kilns,  whose  dimensions 
are  60x9(5  feet.  The  walls  of  stone  will  be 
28  feet  high  and  the  roof  will  be  of  corru- 
gated iron.  Mr.  Peterson  will  have  fire- 
proof kilns.  The  work  is  being  done  now 
so  as  to  have  the  kilns  in  readiness  for 
next  season's  crop. 

Stanislaus. 

Ceres  Creamery  to  Be  Rebuilt. — 
Stockton  Independent,  Sept.  30:  The 
Ceres  Co-operative  Creamery,  burned  last 
week  at  Ceres  entailing  a  loss  of  $7000,  is 
to  be  rebuilt  within  the  next  sixty  days. 
Orders  have  been  placed  for  separators, 
churns  and  all  the  other  contrivances 
necessary  to  the  output  of  creamery 
products  to  replace  those  destroyed  by 
the  fire.  The  new  creamery  will  be 
nearly  double  the  capacity  of  the  old  one, 
and  be  a  material  factor  in  developing 
the  dairying  interests  in  that  portion  of 
the  valley. 

Tulare. 

Money  in  Onions.— Alto  Advocate, 
Sept.  29:  George  Bence,  who  is  engaged 
in  farming  on  a  portion  of  the  old  Buck- 
man  place,  3  miles  north  of  Exeter,  raised 
200  sacks  of  Yellow  Danver  onions  on  half 
an  acre  of  ground  this  season,  a  sample  of 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Tulare  County  Board  of  Trade  in  Visalia. 
The  sacks  will  average  about  100  pounds 
each,  and  Mr.  Bence  received  not  less 
than  l]c  per  pound  for  the  onions,  as  they 
have  been  sold  at  retail  by  the  storekeep- 
ers at  Exeter  for  2c  per  pound,  so  his  re- 
turns from  that  half  acre  of  onions 
amounted  to  $300. 

Ventura. 

Lima  Bean  Harvest.— Oxnard  Cou- 
rier: For  the  past  week  and  a  half  hun- 
dreds of  lima  bean  cutters  have  been  at 
work  throughout  the  valley,  and  on  Mon- 
day three  different  threshers  were  started 
in  as  many  different  parts  of  the  county 
on  the  first  cutting.  It  is  reported  that 
the  beans  are  yet  a  trifle  green  forthresh- 
ing,  but  with  the  continued  bright  sun- 
shine they  should  be  in  fine  shape  by  the 
first  of  next  week.  Of  the  twelve 
threshers  that  will  operate  in  the  valley 
during  the  fall,  six  are  already  in  com- 
mission, viz:  The  Donlon  Bros.,  Petit 
Bros.,  O.  A.  Wadleigh,  M.  V.  Carr,  Do- 
zier  Lewis  and  L.  Maulhardt.  Estimates 
vary  as  to  the  output,  but  there  are  pre- 
dictions of  from  350,000  to  400,000  bags. 
The  biggest  crop  on  record  so  far  is  600,- 
000  bags.  It  is  expected  that  the  price 
will  be  good  this  year,  also,  as  all  the  old 
crop  has  been  cleaned  up.  Many  of  the 
beans  have  been  already  contracted  at 
3  cents  a  pound,  but  most  growers  are 
holding  off,  expecting  even  a  higher  price 
than  this.  Lima  bean  raising  is  very 
profitable  at  3  cents,  but  there  have  been 
seasons  when  they  were  sold  as  high  as  5J 
cents. 

Tuba. 

Bean  Crop  Below  Normal.— Marys- 
ville  Democrat,  Sept.  30:  The  bean  har- 
vest is  in  full  swing  and  the  condition  of 
the  crop  can  be  pretty  fairly  stated.  In 
District  70  the  harvest  is  nearing  its  fin- 
ish and  the  crop  turns  out  somewhat  less 
than  normal.  Outside  District  70  the 
crop  is  only  fair.  These  conditions  pre- 
vail in  other  districts  also,  so  it  is  evident 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  Boston's  fa- 
vorite delicacy  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Many  of  the  pods  on  the  vines  look  as  if 
they  contained  six  beans,  but  when  opened 
are  found  to  contain  only  four  or  five. 
Outsido  of  District  70  the  harvest  has 
been  in  progress  only  a  few  days,  but  the 
condition  of  the  crop  is  fully  established. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

A  Watch  in  the  Night. 


In  the  long,  dim  night,  if  you  cannot 
'  sleep, 

Don't  fall  to  counting  the  dreamland 
aheep. 

They  follow  their  leader  fast  and  fain 
Over  the  hedge  in  a  dizzy  train, 
Hut  they  have  no  power  to  drive  away 
The  haunting  ghosts  of  the  weary  day. 

Cease,  if  you  can,  from  adding  lines 
Of  curtseying  figures — sevens,  nines, 
Sixes,  elevens — till  by  and  by, 
Like  a  cloud  of  notes  in  a  summer  sky, 
You  could  brush  them  away,  but  back 

they'd  creep, 
And  never,  never  would  bring  you  sleep. 

And,  whoever  may  bid  you,  do  not  say 
The  verses  you  learned  in  your  child- 
hood's day, 
Over  and  over,  until  full  fain 
You  wish  you  were  merely  a  child  again, 
With  a  head  that  at  touch  of  the  pillow 
knew 

The  tender  dropping  of  slumber's  dew. 

But,  dear,  just  think  of  the  forest  pool 
Where  the  ferns  stand  close  on  the  edges 
cool, 

Where  the  whispering  willows  bend  and 
lave, 

And  the  lisp  is  heard  of  the  rippling 
wave. 

Hark  to  the  wind  in  the  pine  tree  tops, 
To  the  syllabled  murmur  in  grove  and 
copse; 

Shutting  your  eyes,  drift  out  to  sea, 
Where  the  stars  look  down  and  the  sails 
float  free, 

And  the  waters  will  croon  you  a  drowsy 
tune, 

And  the  lulling  of  slumber  will  reach  you 
soon. 

Or  think,  if  you  will,  of  the  sweet  green 
grass, 

Acres  and  acres,  where  no  feet  pass, 
Of  daisies  and  clover,  that  over  and  over 
The  zephyrs  kiss  with  the  heart  of  a 
lover; 

Of  dunes  that  are  billowy  'neath  the  sun, 
Where  the  skylark  stoops  when  his  song 
is  done. 

Or  ever  you  know  it,  unaware, 
The  angel  of  sleep  will  find  you  there, 
Will  sift  his  poppies  above  your  head, 
And  rock  you  as  if  in  a  cradle  bed, 
And,  hushing  and  hiding,  will  bury  you 
deep 

In  the  wonderful,  beautiful  cave  of  sleep, 
And  you'll  never  wake  till  the  new  day's 
dawn, 

When  the  watch  of  the  dark,  dull  night  is 
gone.      —Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


Once  in  a  While. 


Once  in  a  while  the  sun  shines  out, 
And  the  arching  skies  are  a  perfect 
•blue; 

Once  in  a  while  'mid  clouds  of  doubt 
Hope's  brightest  stars  come  peeping 
through. 

Our  paths  lead  down  by  the  meadows  fair, 
Where  the  sweetest  blossoms  nod  and 
smile, 

And  we  lay  aside  our  cross  of  care, 
Once  in  a  while. 

Once  in  a  while  within  our  own 

We  clasp  the  hand  of  a  steadfast  friend; 
Once  in  a  while  we  hear  a  tone 

Of  love  with  the  heart's  own  voice  to 
blend ; 

And  the  dearest  of  all  our  dreams  come 
true, 

And  on  life's  way  is  a  golden  mile, 
Each  thirsting  flower  is  kissed  with  dew 
Once  in  a  while. 

Once  in  a  while  in  the  desert  sand 

We  find  a  spot  of  the  fairest  green; 
Once  in  a  while  from  where  we  stand 

The  hills  of  paradise  are  seen; 
And  a  perfect  joy  in  our  hearts  we  hold, 

A  joy  that  the  world  cannot  defile; 
We  trade  earth's  dross  for  the  purest 
gold, 

Once  in  a  while. 

— Nixon  Waterman  in  Boston  Beacon. 


Young  Atherley's  Luck. 


The  morning  sun  lay  warm  and  clear 
after  the  rain  of  the  night  before,  and 
young  Atherley,  as  his  horse  loped 
easily  along  the  wide  range,  sang  aloud 
for  very  joy  of  light-heartedness. 
Out  here,  away  from  cities  and  crowds, 
how  good  life  seemed. 

The  train  was  in,  and  Atherley  hur- 
ried around  the  corner,  then  halted 
suddenly,  dazzled  by  the  vision  which 
confronted  him.    On  the  lower  steps  of 


a  car  near  the  middle  of  the  train  stood 
a  girl,  her  fair  hair  blowing  in  the  wind, 
her  hands  full  of  pink  roses,  her  eyes 
gazing  straight  into  his.  For  a  second 
neither  moved.  Then,  as  a  voice  from 
within  called  "Marion,"  the  girl,  with 
a  quick  flush,  turned  up  the  steps,  and 
Atherley,  stricken  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  dusty  "  chaps,"  huge  spurs 
and  sombrero,  slipped  back.  He  had 
quite  forgotten  his  letter.  The  engine 
gave  a  preliminary  snort,  the  conductor 
yelled  "  All  aboard  I  "  but  Atherley  still 
stood  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
car  wherein  she  had  disappeared.  As 
the  slow  length  of  train  began  to  move 
the  girl  slipped  back  to  the  platform  for 
a  moment,  and  on  the  ground,  almost 
at  Atherley's  feet,  fell  a  pink  rose.  To 
spring  forward,  seize  the  flower,  then 
swing  aboard  the  last  car  as  it  passed, 
was  to  Atherley  but  the  work  of  another 
moment.  Before  he  had  fairly  realized 
it  he  was  on  the  train  and  speeding  east- 
ward as  fast  as  steam  could  carry  him. 

Practical  thoughts  forced  a  way,  and 
his  first  act  was  to  take  account  of 
stock. 

"  Jim  will  take  the  horse  back,"  he 
reasoned.  It's  all  right.  Luckily  I 
have  just  about  enough  for  my  ticket  to 
New  York."  Somehow  he  had  decided 
that  she  lived  in  New  York.  "And  as 
for  meals.  Well,  who  knows  what  may 
turn  up  ?  "  with  cheerful  optimism. 

At  the  next  stop  he  sneaked  forward 
to  the  smoking  car  and  sat  down  to 
think  things  over.  She  was  certainly  a 
mighty  pretty  girl !  Atherley,  feeling 
for  the  rose  hidden  in  his  breastpocket, 
concluded  that  he  would  probably  not 
regret  his  action. 

"  But  I've  got  to  get  busy  on  the  food 
question." 

There  were  three  or  four  other  men 
in  the  car,  the  younger  ones  chatting 
together,  and  another,  rather  older, 
reading  in  a  corner.  All  eyed  him  curi- 
ously, and  Atherley  had  an  inspiration. 
Tf  he  worked  them  right,  amused  them, 
told  them  queer  experiences,  they  might 
supply  him  with  food  and  drink,  and  as 
for  cigars,  well,  he  must  husband  those 
he  had  carefully.  In  pursuance  of  this 
idea  he  moved  nearer,  and  soon  held  the 
group  enthralled  with  his  breezy  frank- 
ness. 

"So  you  really  just  jumped  on  the 
train  and  came,"  asked  an  older  man 
at  length,  when  Billy  had  grown  aweary 
of  his  talk  and  moved  away,  "and  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  you  wanted 
to  see  the  world  ?  "  Atherley  laughed 
rather  shamefacedly. 

"That's  what  I  told  those  fellows. 
But  I  don't  mind  telling  you  the  truth. 
It  was — it  was  on  account  of  a  girl,"  he 
said,  haltingly.  The  older  man's  lips 
twitched. 

"A  girl!   How  so?" 

"I  saw  her  on  the  car  step,"  confessed 
Atherley.  "  And — and  I  liked  her,"  he 
ended  lamely,  not  even  to  himself  did  he 
care  to  mention  the  rose.  "  I  wonder 
if  you  have  seen  her  ?"  he  added  eagerly. 
"  She  had  on  some  kind  of  a  blue  skirt, 
with  a  white  waist,  and  carried  some 
roses.    They  called  her  '  Marion.'  " 

The  older  man  started. 

"Marion!"  he  exclaimed,  "why, 
that's  my  daughter,"  unthinkingly. 
Then  he  stopped,  rather  annoyed.  A 
youg  ranchman,  no  matter  how  charm- 
ing and  gentlemanly,  was  hardly  a  per- 
son to  be  presented  to  the  carefully 
guarded  Marion.  But  Atherley  was  too 
absorbed  to  notice  the  hesitation. 

"  Your  daughter  !"  he  cried.  "Really 
your  daughter,  oh,  I  say,  what  luck  ! 
That  will  save  me  an  awful  lot  of  time 
and  trouble.  I  expected  the  deuce  of  a 
job  in  locating  her.  Though  I  knew 
that  I  should  do  it  in  the  end,"  he  added 
confidently.  "  Do  you  mind  telling  me 
your  name  ?  " 

"  My  name  ?  "  divided  between  indig- 
nation and  mirth.  "I  am  James  Ar- 
buthnot,"  he  declared  rather  pomp- 
ously. But  Atherley  was  clearly  un- 
impressed. 

"Better  and  better,"  he  cried;  "I 
always  was  a  lucky  chap,"  joyously. 
The  elder  man  leaned  back  and  stared 
at  him. 

"  My  dear  young  man,"  began  he,  in 
his  most  formal  manner,  "  I  think  we 
must  understand  each  other.  I  cer- 
tainly fail  to  see  where  the  luck  comes 
in."  Atherley,  staring  in  his  turn, 
became  suddenly  enlightened. 


"Of  course.  You  mean  that  you 
don't  know  me,"  he  cried.  "Oh,  that's 
all  right,"  easily.  "I've  heard  dad 
speak  of  you  hundreds  of  times.  I'm 
Billy  Atherley  and  I've  just  been  out 
looking  up  some  properties  in  the  West. " 

The  older  man's  brow  cleared  some- 
how. 

"Not  William  H.  Atherley's  son  ?  " 
Atherley  nodded. 

"The  same.  So  now  won't  you  in- 
troduce me  to  your  daughter  ?"  wist- 
fully. "It  would  save  such  a  lot  of 
time." 

Arbuthnot,  his  gray  eyes  twinkling, 
looked  at  the  young  fellow  quizzically. 

"  If  you  are  much  like  your  father, 
and  I  think  you  are,  you  would  be 
hardly  apt  to  wait  long  for  my  services, 
he  remarked  jocosely.  "Come  along, 
then.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  please  not  to 
get  married  before  we  reach  New 
York."  The  tone  strove  to  be  stern, 
but  young  Atherley  laughed  happily. 

"I  make  no  promises,"  he  declared, 
with  gay  defiance.  "Oh,  here,  hold  on 
a  moment,"  as  a  sudden  recollection  of 
his  unmailed  letter  recurred  to  him. 
Pulling  out  the  envelope  he  tore  it  into 
fragments,  letting  the  pieces  float  out 
of  the  open  window. 

"It  was  to  say  that  I  wasn't  coming 
home,"  he  explained.  "  I  will  telegraph 
from  Chicago.  Now,  if  you  are  ready." 
—A.  M.  D.  Ogden. 


The  Song  of  Esau. 


Exult  in  thy  stolen  blessing,  brother  of 

smooth,  white  skin, 
I  grudge  thee  not  the  birth-right  that 

thou  sold  thy  soul  to  win; 

I  envy  thee  not  thy  living  under  mine  own 
roof  tree; 

What  has  the  life  of  the  townsman  to  hold 
for  a  man  like  me  P 

Under  thy  sordid  tent-roof  there  shalt 

thou  spend  thy  days, 
Smug  in  thy  borrowed  dwelling,  rich  in 

the  flocks  ye  raise; 

Out  in  the  stretching  desert  where  the 

plains  lie  still  and  old, 
The  sky  shall  be  my  roof-tree, — the  sands 

shall  be  my  gold. 

Thou  who  with  greedy  fingers  cling  to 

thy  flocks  and  lands, 
What  shalt  thou  know  of  the  riches  that 

come  by  the  work  of  hands  ? 

What  shalt  thou  know  of  the  hunger  that 
is  one  of  the  hunter's  spoils; 

The  zest  for  the  daily  ration;  the  sleep  of 
the  man  who  toils? 

Bound,  by  the  tie6  of  kinship,  to  the  one 

accustomed  place, 
Thou  never  shalt  feel  the  challenge  of  the 

rain  upon  thy  face; 

Tied  by  the  greed  of  getting,  held  by  thy 

wife  and  child, 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  the  voices  that  call 

from  the  wind-swept  wild. 

Housed  in  thy  smothered  dwelling,  as  the 

townsfolk  nightly  lie, 
What  shalt  thou  know  of  the  splendor  of 

the  wonderful,  flame-lit  sky; 

The  breath  of  the  wind  in  the  forest;  the 

tang  of  the  salty  sea  ? 
This  is  the  wealth  of  the  huntsman;  this 

is  the  wealth  for  me. 

He  knows  who  has  learned  the  secret  of 
mountain,  and  mead,  and  moor, 

That  yours  is  the  want  of  the  rich  man, 
mine  is  the  wealth  of  the  poor. 

Exult  in  thy  stolen  blessing,  brother  of 

smooth,  white  skin, 
I  won  in  the  act  of  losing;  thou  lost  what 

thou  sought  to  win. 

— M.  K.  Hurd,  in  Madame. 


Older  the  Better. 


"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man  to  his  young 
visitor,  "I  am  proud  of  my  girls,  and 
would  like  to  see  them  comfortably 
married;  and  as  I  have  made  a  little 
money  they  will  not  go  penniless  to 
their  husbands.  There  is  Mary,  25 
years  old,  and  a  really  good  girl.  I 
shall  give  her  $1000  when  she  marries. 
Then  comes  Bet,  who  won't  see  35 
again,  and  I  shall  give  her  $3000.  And 
the  man  who  takes  Eliza,  who  is  40, 
will  have  $5000  with  her." 

The  young  man  reflected  a  moment 
and  then  inquired:  "You  haven't  one 
about  50,  have  you  ?" 


Domestic  Hints. 


Blackberry  Jam. — Put  the  black- 
berries into  a  porcelain  lined  kettle, 
stand  them  over  a  moderate  fire  until 
thoroughly  heated,  then  press  them 
through  a  sieve.  Measure  the  liquid 
and  to  every  pint  allow  a  half  pound  of 
sugar.  Put  the  sugar  and  liquid  back 
into  the  kettle  and  boil  rapidly  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  occasionally  to  prevent 
scorching.  Pour  into  tumblers  or  jars 
and  seal. 

Orange  Marmalade. — Take  equal 
weights  of  sour  oranges  and  sugar.  Cut 
all  the  fruits  in  halves.  Pick  out  the 
pulp  and  free  it  from  seeds.  Drain  off 
as  much  juice  as  you  conveniently  can 
and  put  it  on  to  boil  with  the  sugar. 
Let  it  come  to  a  boil;  skim  and  simmer 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  put  in  the 
pulp  and  grated  rind  and  boil  fifteen 
minutes  longer.  Put  away  in  jelly 
tumblers. 

Gages  and  Plums.— Scald  the  gages 
and  remove  the  skins  and  weigh.  To 
each  pound  allow  a  half  pound  of  sugar. 
Pack  the  gages  neatly  in  pint  jars  and 
adjust  the  rubbers.  Add  to  each  pound 
of  sugar  a  half  pint  of  water.  Stir  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved  and  pour  the  syrup 
into  the  jars.  Lay  the  caps  of  the  jars 
on  loosely;  do  not  fasten  them.  Arrange 
them  in  the  boiler  the  same  as  for 
peaches  and  boil  for  thirty  minutes  after 
they  begin  to  boil.  Lift  one  jar  at  a 
time  and  fasten  the  lid  without  remov- 
ing it. 

Peach  Marmalade. — Rub  the  peach- 
es, but  do  not  pare  them.  Cut  them  in 
halves,  remove  the  stones  and  to  every 
pound  of  peaches  allow  half  a  pound  of 
sugar.  Put  the  peaches  in  a  porcelain 
lined  kettle,  add  sufficient  water  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  kettle;  cover 
and  heat  slowly  to  boiling  point;  then 
stir  and  mash  the  peaches  until  fine;  add 
the  sugar  and  three  or  four  kernels  (to 
every  quart  of  marmalade)  blanched 
and  pounded  to  a  paste.  Boil  and  stir 
continually  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
stand  over  a  more  moderate  fire  and 
cook  slowly  twenty  minutes  longer. 
Stir  occasionally  that  it  may  not  scorch. 
Put  away  in  stone  jars.  Plum  mar- 
malade and  quince  marmalade  may  be 
made  in  the  same  manner. 

Tomatoes. — Pour  boiling  water  over 
the  tomatoes  to  loosen  the  skin.  Peel, 
crush  each  tomato  in  the  hand;  this 
wrings  out  the  juice  in  a  way  that  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  slicing.  When 
enough  are  prepared  let  them  stand 
awhile  and  pour  off  the  accumulated 
juice;  press  a  plate  on  them  and  pour 
off  the  remainder  of  the  juice.  Let 
them  boil  up  several  times  in  the  pre- 
serving kettle;  skim  and  can.  Stone 
jars,  jugs  and  glass  cans  may  be  used. 
Some  prefer  to  season  slightly  with  salt 
before  canning.  Tighten  the  can  covers 
before  putting  away,  and  wrap  glass 
cans  in  paper  to  prevent  fading.  To 
serve  tomatoes  prepared  in  this  way, 
heat  them  sufficiently  to  melt  the  but- 
ter. Thicken  slightly  with  broken 
crackers,  toast  or  stale  bread. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. — The  acidity  of 
tomatoes,  which  is  always  brought  out 
with  cooking,  makes  them  particularly 
welcome  at  this  season.  They  may  be 
served  either  with  a  bread  crumb  stuf- 
fing or  with  a  chicken  forcemeat.  Select 
tomatoes  of  firm  texture.  Cut  a  "cap" 
off  the  top  of  each  and  remove  all  the 
soft  pulp  and  seeds.  Pound  to  a  paste 
small  pieces  of  chicken,  either  cooked 
or  raw.  Measure  the  chicken.  Add 
the  same  amount  of  bread  crumbs  to  it, 
soaked  in  milk,  and  to  every  cupful  of 
mixture  add  a  saltspoonful  of  butter 
and  an  egg  yolk,  with  pepper  and  salt 
to  suit  the  taste.  Some  people  may 
enjoy  the  addition  of  a  pinch  of  nutmeg. 
Also  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  onion 
juice  and  six  chopped  mushrooms. 
This  is  a  delicious  medicinal  wine,  such 
as  our  grandmothers  made. 

Egg  Plant. — Egg  plant  is  now  found 
in  the  markets  and  is  as  fresh  and  per- 
fect as  it  is  likely  to  be  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  year.  One  vegetable  is  enough 
for  a  good-sized  family.  Cut  it  into 
slices  about  one-half  inch  thick,  rub  each 
slice  with  salt,  put  them  into  a  deep 
bowl  and  cover  with  water,  putting  a 
weight  on  top  so  that  they  will  remain 
under  the  water.    This  draws  out  the 
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rank  taste.  Before  cooking  drain  the 
slices  one  by  one  and  wipe  them  with  a 
r  loth.  Then  season  them  with  pepper, 
dip  them  first  in  beaten  egg  and  then  in 
fresh  breadcrumbs  and  fry  in  hot  fat 
for  at  least  five  minutes,  browning  on 
both  sides.  They  should  be  a  rich,  dark 
brown,  thoroughly  cooked  and  soft,  but 
not  burned.  Egg  plant  is  also  nice 
when  broiled.  Prepare  in  the  same  way 
as  for  frying.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  rub  each  slice  on  both  sides 
with  a  little  sweet  oil.  Arrange  about 
three  slices  on  a  double  gridiron  and 
broil  them  for  about  five  minutes  on  each 
side.  Put  the  slices  on  a  hot  platter 
and  spread  over  them  a  gill  of  butter, 
into  which  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  has 
been  beaten. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Very  strong  tea  will  stop  the  bleed- 
ing from  a  cut. 

Lemon  juice  and  sugar  is  a  palliative 
for  whooping  cough. 

Lemon  juice  rubbed  on  the  scalp 
cleanses  it  from  dandruff. 

When  given  boiling  hot  lemonade  will 
relieve  a  very  severe  cough  or  cold. 

Ether  will  take  fruit  stains  out  of 
white  dressing;  also  grease  from  men's 
clothes. 

Use  dry  mustard  for  plasters  and  tal- 
cum powder  to  apply  when  the  plaster 
is  taken  off. 

Ipecachuana  is  a  good  emetic  in  sud- 
den attacks  of  croup,  bronchitis  or 
whooping  cough. 

A  tablespoonful  of  borax  is  an  agree- 
able addition  to  the  dishwater  and 
helps  to  keep  the  hands  soft,  instead  of 
irritating  them  as  soda  does. 

A  small  stiff  brush  such  as  artists 
use  when  painting  in  oils  is  excellent 
for  brushing  the  dust  from  crevices  in 
velvet  trimming  and  from  between  rib- 
bon folds. 

Stews  of  any  kind  of  meat  should 
merely  bubble  at  the  sides  of  the  kettle 
and  never  really  boil.  This  will  make 
all  the  difference  between  tough  and 
tender  meat. 

Soiled  dish  towels  should  not  be 
dropped  into  hot  soapsuds  until  they 
have  been  washed  first  in  lukewarm 
water,  says  an  authority.  The  hot 
suds  sets  the  dirt. 

Use  surgeon's  adhesive  plaster  for 
wounds;  it  is  also  good  for  softening  hard 
corns  and  if  applied  soon  enough  is  a  pre- 
ventive of  blistered  heels,  the  result  of 
wearing  low-cut  shoes. 

Blinds  can  be  nicely  cleaned  and 
brightened  if  after  dusting  and  washing 
they  are  rinsed  in  clear  water  and 
ammonia.  Use  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
ammonia  to  every  gallon  of  water. 

One  of  the  most  successful  ways  to 
darn  wools  and  silks  is  to  take  ravel- 
lings  from  the  material.  Split  the 
thread  into  the  needle  with  the  help  of 
wax.  In  this  way  the  thread  or  silk 
matches  the  goods  exactly. 

The  unpleasant  smell  of  tobacco  cling- 
ing to  curtains  and  furniture  may  be 
dispelled  by  sprinkling  ground  coffee  on 
a  shovel,  setting  it  alight,  and  carrying 
the  latter  about  the  room.  Coffee  fumes 
are,  in  all  cases,  admirable  as  disinfect- 
ants. 

Equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  lime, 
water  beaten  until  they  are  an  emul- 
sion, is  the  very  finest  remedy  for  burns 
and  scalds.  The  mixture  should  be 
spread  evenly  on  linen  with  a  knife  and 
bound  on  the  injured  spot.  It  is  a  sure 
cure. 

A  small  portion  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  hot  water 
will  relieve  even  a  severe  attack  of  in- 
digestion or  bilious  colic.  A  large  dose, 
a  teaspoonful,  acts  as  an  emetic  and  is 
very  good  and  cleansing  and  healing  to 
the  stomach. 

Sheets  and  other  bedding,  table  linen 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  weekly 
washing  are  better  for  being  mangled, 
instead  of  ironed.  The  mangle  is  pre- 
ferred by  English  housewives  to  the 
flatiron,  because  they  believe  that  the 
clothes  last  longer  and  keep  their  color 
better  if  mangled  instead  of  ironed. 

Ripe,  fresh  raspberries,  very,  very 
cold,  make  a  most  delicious  salad.  Scat- 


ter over  them  some  sugar  and  then  put 
over  them  the  juice  of  an  orange  and 
some  maraschino  with  a  few  drops  of 
brandy.  With  the  raspberries  white 
currants  may  be  effectively  used.  But 
do  not  mix  the  fruits.  Have  the  cur- 
rants heaped  high  in  the  center  of  the 
dish  and  the  raspberries  surrounding 
them;  then  the  sugar,  most  of  it  over 
the  currants,  and  later,  a  little  sherry, 
or  angelica  wine. 

People  who  travel  on  the  sea  will  be 
glad  to  learn  of  another  remedy  for  sea- 
sickness. In  cases  of  violent  nausea 
when  all  other  remedies  have  failed  the 
skin  of  a  perfectly  fresh  egg  is  an 
almost  immediate  relief.  If  the  first 
skin  does  not  have  the  desired  effect 
two  more  will  cause  a  cessation  without 
fail.  This  has  been  tried  successfully  in 
cases  of  cholera  under  the  eye  of  a 
physician  who  acknowledged  he  had 
tried  every  known  remedy  in  the 
pharmacopoeia.  The  egg  skin  is  said 
to  form  a  new  coating  temporarily  for 
the  stomach.  The  skin  of  an  egg  is  the 
part  that  clings  tightly  to  the  inside  of 
the  shell.  It  can  be  given  with  milk  or 
water  and  should  be  rolled  up  into  as 
small  a  dose  as  possible. 


Humorous. 

Alice  rushed  in  from  the  garden  where 
she  had  been  picking  flowers.  She  was 
badly  stung  by  a  bee,  and  was  holding 
on  to  her  finger  and  sobbing  pitifully. 
"O  mamma,"  she  cried,  "  I  burned  me 
on  a  bug  !  " 

Uncle — "So  you  go  to  school  now  ?  " 
Johnny  —  "Yes,  sir."  Uncle — "And 
what  part  of  the  exercises  do  you  like 
most  ?  "  Johnny — "Why,  the  exercises 
we  get  at  recess." 

At  a  public  school  one  of  a  class  had 
committed  a  grave  infraction  of  disci- 
pline. The  teacher  announced  that  he 
would  thrash  the  whole  class  until  some- 
one told  him  who  committed  the  offense. 
He  began  with  the  first  boy  and  thrashed 
every  one  in  the  class,  until  finally  he 
reached  the  last  one.  Then  he  said,  as 
to  each  of  the  others,  "  Now,  if  you  will 
tell  me  who  did  this,  I  won't  punish  you. " 
"All  right,  sir.    I  did  it." 

It  was  the  first  time  little  Alfred  had 
ever  seen  a  shredded-wheat  biscuit. 
Leaning  over,  he  whispered  in  his 
mother's  ear:  "Oh,  mamma,  what  did 
they  soak  that  Turkish  wash-rag  in  milk 
for  ?  " 

Citiman — "Say,  Subbubs,  now  that 
you're  a  sort  of  agriculturist  perhaps 
you  can  give  the  information  I  want. 
What  is  a  forget-me-not?"  Subbubs: 
"Why — er — it's  a  piece  of  string  your 
wife  ties  around  your  finger  when  you 
go  in  town  on  an  errand." 

Slimson — "I  hear  you  have  been 
fighting  that  little  boy  next  door,  and 
that  he  whipped  you.  How  did  that 
happen?"  Willie — "Well,  he's  going 
to  give  a  party  next  week,  and  I  was 
afraid  if  I  licked  him  he  wouldn't  invite 


Be  Free 

From  the  Irritation  and 
Exhaustion  of  an  obstinate  cold.  At 
the  first  sign  of  a  Cough  take 

Allen's 

Lung  Balsam, 

The  one  remedy  that  never  fails  to 
cure  Coughs,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Sore 
Throat  and  other  consequences  of  cold. 

Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles. 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 


Do  you  get  the  price  list  of  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  It  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Paclflc  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


WANTED— A  First-Class  Experienced 
Olive  Pickler  and  Oil  Maker. 

Address  Box  19,  care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SHORTHAND  taught  by  mail;  demand  more  than 
►  supply.  Miss  M.G.  Barrett,  302 Montg'y  St.,  S.P. 


U.   S.   Government  Inspected. 
For   Quality,  Unsurpassed. 

Western  Heat  Company, 

San  Francisco. 


No.  35, 
4  U<. 
Japauned. 
Price, 
$5.50. 


WHEN  BUTCHERING  TIME  COMES 

One  of  the  chief  needs  is  an  Enterprise  Sausage 
Htufler  and  Lard  Press.  It  lessens  Hie  labor  of 
pressing  the  lard  and  taking  care  of  the  sausage. 

ENTERPRISE 

Sausage  Staffers 

are  simply  and  strongly  made.  The  cylinder  is  bored  true  and 
the  plate  tits  accurately.  The  meat  cannot  rise  above  the  plate 
under  pressure.  The  corrugated  spout  prevents  an-  entering  the 
casing,  assuring  preservation  of  sausage  and  perfect  filling. 
The  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  should  1)0  used  to  cut  the 
sausage.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  these  indispensable  machines  write  us. 
Be  sure  the  name  "  Enterprise "  is  on  the  machine  von  buv.  Write  for  the  "  Enterprising 
Housekeeper,"  a  book  of  200  choice  receipts,  and  '■  Kitchen  Helps,"  sent  In  c. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  ol  PA..  371  DAUPHIN  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

NO.  23.   STOCK  SIZE-6  ft.  4%  in.  by  9  ft.  4%  in. 
One  Door.  One  Window.   One  Room. 
Folding  spring  bunks  and  drop  table.      Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 


WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


MUSICAL  WONDER. 

The  Roller  Organ's  Price,  $6  and  $12. 

These  marvelous  instruments  any  one  can  play       Sacred,  popular  songs, 
instrumental  and  dance  music.   A  selection  of  over  1000  tunes. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Hammond's  Purchasing  Agency, 

712  Polk  Street,    Mention  Rural  Press,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

POLYTECHNIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

and  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

The  Busine  a  University  of  the  West.      Finest  Building  in  the  West. 

Annual  Enrollment  1000  —  30  Teachers,    toil  Typing  Machines. 
Individual  Instruction.     Most  Modern  and  Complete  Banking  Offices 

in  U.  S.    College  Auditorium  Seating  1000  Students. 
Civil,  Electrical,  Mining  and  all  Engineering  Branches.  School  Open 
the  Year  Round,  Day  and  Night.    Secures  Positions  for  Graduates. 


HOTEL  ARGYLE. 


MRS.  E.  M.  SKAGGS,  L7  P1„„ 

Proprietor.     European  rian. 

232-234  McAllister  St.,  (oPPo.it.  ci»y  rum  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ^nffi 

grill;  130  sunny  rooms;  baths.   Country  patronage  a  specialty.   McAllister  street  cars  pass  the  door. 

RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST..  NEAR  HOWARD.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.  Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  12  and  up.  Country  patronage  so- 
licited. Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.  Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room.  Inside  and  outside  fire  escapes.  Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies'  parlor.  Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.  Baths  free  to  guests.  Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
Welt  of  Chicago- 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 

30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL. 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture.  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  Fulton  St.,  l  blk.  wut  of  Otty  //all,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  OER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  825:  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  $25;   Blowpipe  Assay,  810.    Full  course  of 
Assaying,  850.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEE  ^3 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postoftlce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


The  Lyceum 

An  excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  University, 
Law  and  Medical  Colleges,  etc.  Begins  its  thir 
teenth  year  on  July  21,  1905.  Come  and  be  with  us; 
we  prepare  you  well. 

References:  David  Starr  Jordan  or  any  Stanford 
Professor. 

PH ELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  *,  l«05. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
neck  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

S7% 
86* 
85W 
84* 

86*(&  854 


85'S 
85* 
84* 
84* 

84  % 


Wednesday  ?  8fiV"> 

Thursday   86W@ 

Friday   85X@ 

Saturday   8b',(<u 

Monday   84?Kim 

Tuesday   85H@ 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday    45H@«K 

Thursday   45  ®U%  44*@44K 

Friday   44X@44 

Saturday   44   @43?6  43'/,<a43 

Monday   43*@43W  434(342* 

Tuesday   43X@43ft  43^@427i 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  In  San  Francisco  for  No.  I 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May,  1906. 

Wednesday  II  36K@1  36«         I  (3  

Thursday   1  36H@1  36*   @  

Friday    1  36^(31  35*   3  

Saturday   I  35', w  l  35',   «i  

Monday   1  35*<31  35*   @  

Tuesday   1  36  @1  36   @  

Wheat. 

Arrivals  from  the  North  have  been  free 
and,  though  trading  was  fairly  brisk,  the 
price  of  spot  wheat  shows  no  variation. 
Stocks  of  milling'  wheat  are  sufficient  to 
care  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  mills 
and  largo  engagements  of  tonnage  for  the 
next  few  months  will  insure  a  well  supplied 
market  here.  There  was  some  trading  in 
December  option  and  the  range  was  wido 
enough  to  indicate  that  there  was  more  or 
less  life  to  the  speculative  element  of  the 
market.  During  the  current  week  the 
price  of  futures  ranged  from  $1.34J  to 
$1.37.  Eastern  advices  show  a  somewhat 
weakened  market,  caused  by  the  heavy 
unloading  of  some  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  owners  of  wheat.  This  was 
brought  about  through  the  falling  off  of 
the  demand  for  flour  and  the  prospective 
heavy  accumulations  of  wheat.  The  re- 
ceipts bid  fair  to  continue  to  the  limit  of 
the  handling  capacity  of  the  railroads  in 
the  Northwest,  and  it  is  not  sure  but  that 
the  finishing  of  seeding  operations  may 
start  renewed  marketings  in  the  South- 
west. 

California  Milling  II  40   (31  45 

CftX  No.  1  shipping   1  30   @1  32* 

Oregon  Club   1  30  @1  32* 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  ll.36?a©1.36'8. 

Floor. 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  arrivals  of 
Northern  wheat,  much  of  which  is  suit- 
able for  milling  purposes,  and  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  both  California  milling 
and  Blue  stem,  local  millers  have  made  a 
reduction  of  20c  on  a  barrel  of  flour. 
Trading  has  been  light  and,  although 
there  has  been  considerable  inquiry  from 
the  Orient,  there  is  little  possibility  of 
any  flour  being  exported  from  the  port  in 
the  near  future  to  Oriental  points.  A 
local  flour  dealer  has  received  correspond- 
ence which  indicates  that  the  Chinese 
boycott  is  not  so  popular  in  China  as  it 
was  when  it  was  first  begun,  as  the  people 
of  that  country  have  learned  that  their 
refusal  to  buy  American  flour  has  resulted 
to  their  own  disadvantage.  In  this  way 
it  may  eventually  prove  to  have  been  of 
benefit  to  the  United  States. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  05  @3  30 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  30  (33  55 

Country  grades,  extras    4  05  @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  @4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  80  @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   s  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Rakers'  extra    8  75  (34  40 

Barley. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  local  grain 
market  is  the  firmness  in  the  tone  of  the 
spot  market  for  barley.  Traders  in  this 
article  report  that  the  receipts  of  choice 
barley  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand at  present  quotations.  Choice 
bright  lots  of  feed  barley  are  very  scarce 
and  would  easily  bring  an  advance  on  quo- 
tations. Off  grades  are  at  the  moment 
well  cleaned  up  and,  though  not  in  large 
request,  are  somewhat  stiffer  in  price.  The 
speculative  movement  in  December  bar- 
ley has  been  characterized  by  an  unusual 
activity,  sending  the  price  up  as  high  at 
one  time  as  $1.09J  per  cental. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  ta  choice  spot         II  08  <3l  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  05  @1  07 

Chevalier,  No.  l  to  oholce   l  20  @t  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  @1  20 

Oata. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
local  market  for  oats.  No  strictly  choice 
or  even  good  black  oats  are  to  be  found 
and  very  few  choice  red  are  now  in  the 
market,  though  there  are  large  quanti- 
ties of  off  grade  reds  appearing  at  quota- 
tions, but  finding  slow  takers.  Eastern 
advices  state  that  stocks  of  oats  in  Chi- 


cago public  elevators  are  over  10,000,000 
bushels.  This  is  the  largest  supply  ever 
seen  there  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In 
fact,  last  year  was  the  first  time  the 
10,000,000-bushel  figures  were  reached  on 
oats  in  any  year. 

White  oats  81  42*©1  45 

Black  oats   1  30   @1  75 

Red,  choice  new   1  30    (31  45 

Red,  fair   1  10    @1  27* 

Corn 

There  has  been  very  little  movement  of 
a  jobbing  character  in  corn,  as  the  mills 
have  been  practically  the  only  takers,  and 
they  have  bought  direct  from  first  hands. 
There  has  been  some  inquiry  for  the 
small  round  variety  and  several  sales  of 
large  yellow  are  reported  at  $1.40  per  cen- 
tal. Advices  from  the  growing  sections 
of  the  middle  West  state  that  the  biggest 
yield  in  years  is  looked  forward  to. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  35  (31  40 

Large  Yellow   1  37*<31  40 

Small  Yellow   1  50  (31  55 

Rye. 

The  market  for  rye  is  now  rather  weak 
at  prices  quotably  unchanged.  Trading 
has  been  light,  but  good  ryo  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  commanding  the  price  quoted  for 
choice.  There  is  considerable  Salt  Lake 
rye  now  on  the  coast,  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  of  an  off  quality  and  is  moving 
slowly  at  the  minimum  quotation. 

Good  to  choice  II  45  @1  47* 

Buckwheat. 

The  only  stocks  of  buckwheat  now  in 
this  market  are  in  the  hands  of  the  millers 
and  are  very  limited  in  quantity.  Barely 
sufficient  stocks  are  being  held  over  to 
supply  the  demand  for  seed.  Good  seed 
buckwheat  will  bring  about  $2.75  per  cen- 
tal. Stocks  on  hand  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  quotation. 

Good  to  choice     @  

Beans. 

There  is  a  very  unsettled  feeling  in  the 
bean  market,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
fall  crop  is  just  now  coming  in  and  the 
market  is  necessarily  influenced  some- 
what by  the  quantity  of  arrivals.  Prices 
have  declined  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
days,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  level  has 
not  yet  been  reached.  All  varieties  are 
now  being  harvested  or  have  already 
been,  and  most  of  them  are  now  begin- 
ning to  arrive  in  this  market.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  early  crop,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  stocks  now  on  hand  in  the 
local  market,  is  good,  though  it  is  believed 
that  the  yield  is  not  so  large  as  had  been 
anticipated.  Large  white  beans,  bayos, 
red  beans  and  limas  are  weaker  in  price. 
The  other  varieties  are  steady  with  prices 
much  unchanged. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice  $3  50   (33  75 

Small  White,  damaged   1  50   ©2  75 

Large  White   2  00   (32  50 

Large  White,  damaged   75  ffll  50 

Pinks     ©  

Pinks,  damaged   1  50  @1  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  75  (33  00 

Bayos,  damaged     @  

Red  Kidneys   3  50  @4  00 

Reds   3  50  @4  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  75  @4  00 

Black-eye  Beans     @4  00 

Dried  Peas. 

The  bulk  of  the  crop  of  green  peas  is  sold, 
and  as  there  have  been  rather  light 
receipts,  a  fair  demand  has  caused  prices 
to  advance  quite  materially.  The  quality 
of  the  arrivals  has  been  uniformly  good 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  presont  prices 
will  be  well  maintained.  It  is  reported 
that  the  yield  in  most  cases  has  been 
lighter  than  was  expected.  California 
green  peas  have  advanced  25c  per  cental 
and  Niles  15c. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  25  @2  50 

Nlles   1  85  @2  25 

Hops. 

The  hop  situation  remains  much  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
Picking  has  been  hindered  somewhat  by 
heavy  rains  in  the  north,  and  probably  a 
small  portion  of  the  crop  has  been  dam- 
aged by  the  same.  No  sales  have  been 
reported  in  this  market  during  the  cur- 
rent week,  and  the  prices  of  15)04  remain 
nominally  the  same.  Now  crop  hops 
have  been  offered  as  low  as  12c,  but  with 
few,  if  any,  takers.  The  general  im- 
pression prevailing  among  jobbers  here 
is  that  when  the  enormous  crops  of  the 
world  have  been  launched  upon  the  mar- 
ket, growers  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  be 
glad  to  sell  at  what  the  market  may 
afford.  Stocks  of  old  hops  are  still  large 
enough  to  supply  the  demand  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Goodtochoice  1904  crop,  nominal          10   ©  12* 

Wool. 

The  wool  situation  remains  unchanged 
so  far  as  local  traffic  is  concerned.  Deal- 
ers here  are  not  disposed  to  attempt  to 
handle  the  fall  clip  until  the  large  stocks 
of  spring  wools  are  well  out  of  the  way. 
The  only  inquiry  at  present  is  for  long 
wools  suitable  for  worsteds  and  this  de- 
mand tho  fall  clip  of  the  Pacific  coast  is 


not  able  to  supply,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  all  more  or  less  defective  and  must  go 
through  the  hands  of  the  scourers  before 
it  will  bo  marketable. 


@20 
@17 
@13 
(315 
(313 
@14 
@11 


(317 
«*20 


Humboldt  and  Mendocino  17 

Northern,  free  15 

Northern,  defective  10 

Middle  County,  free  13 

Middle  County,  defective  10 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective   9 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  S3 

Eastern  Oregon  12 

Nevada  16 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  is  practically  nothing  of  interest 
to  report  in  the  hay  market.  Arrivals 
have  been  somewhat  larger  than  last 
week,  the  increase  coming  largely  by 
water.  Choice  hay  continues  in  good  de- 
mand, and  alfalfa  hay,  particularly  the 
lower  grades,  is  weak.  The  fine  weather 
is  favoring  the  growers  who  are  rushing 
hay  to  the  market  in  order  to  get  it 
under  cover.    Prices  are  unchanged. 

Wheat,  choloe  113  00  (3  14  50 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00  (3  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00  (3  10  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  50  (3  11  00 

Wild  Oat   5  00  (3   8  00 

Barley   7  00  (3   9  50 

Clover   6  00  @  y  oo 

Alfalfa   5  50  «u   9  00 

Stock  hay   4  50  @>   5  50 

Compressed   10  00  ®  13  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   30  @  45 

Mlllttafla. 

Bran  and  Middlings  are  still  very  scarce 
and  the  price  is  being  held  firm  at  quota- 
tions. Other  varieties  are  ruling  steady 
at  last  week's  advances.  The  tendency 
is  for  a  stronger  market  on  cracked  corn 
and  rolled  barley. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ft  ton  118  00 

Bran,  ft  ton   22  00 

Middlings   28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   23  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   23  00 

Cornmeal   32  00 

Cracked  Corn   33  00 

Oilcake  Meal    

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00 


©  20  00 
(q)  23  50 
—  30  00 
(3  24  00 
(3  23  BO 
@  32  50 

(3   

(3   

©  22  00 


Heeds. 


Trading  has  been  very  light  during  the 
current  week  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  time  is  just  between  seasons. 
Stocks  of  flax  and  mustard  seeds  are  very 
light  and  are  being  held  firmly  at  the 
quoted  price.  It  is  reported  that  the 
crop  of  yellow  mustard  in  the  Lompoe 
valley  is  not  as  large  as  bad  been  ex- 
pected. Canary  is  rather  scarce,  but 
rape,  hemp  and  timothy  are  arriving  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  tho  some- 
what dull  market. 

Flax   13  25  m  3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  00   @  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  00   (3  1  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6*@— 

Rape   2*@  3 

Hemp   8*@  4 

Timothv   6  (3  5* 

Honey. 

Dealers  complain  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle sale  for  honey  in  this  market  and  that 
so  long  as  apiarists  continue  to  hold  at 
present  figures  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
any  improvement.  Growers  are  not  at 
all  alarmed  over  the  outlook  as  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  will  find  a  ready  market 
for  their  crop  as  soon  as  the  fact  of  the 
shortage  of  the  yield  in  many  sections  be- 
comes established.  As  the  matter  now 
stands  there  seems  to  be  a  deadlock  be- 
tween growers  and  dealers  with  little  pos- 
sibility of  any  improvement  in  the  situ- 
ation except  through  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  apiarists. 

Extracted,  Water  White   5  @— 

Extracted,  White  4*@  4* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3*@  4 

Extracted,  Amber   3  ®  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*@  3 

White  Comb,  1 -frames   8  @» 

Amber  Comb   6  @  7 

Beeswax. 

Trading  has  been  light  and  stocks  have 
a  tendency  to  accumulate  under  only  nor- 
mal receipts.  Prices  are  somewhat 
weaker  on  light  grades. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  25  @27 

Dark  23*@24* 

Live  Stock  and  Meata. 

The  market  is  now  in  good  shape  and 
appearing  quotations  are  being  well  main- 
tained. Beef  is  a  shade  weaker  as  to 
price  owing  to  large  receipts,  but  a  brisk 
demand  has  prevented  the  accumulation 
of  stock.  Veal,  both  small  and  large,  is 
now  arriving  plentifully,  and  owing  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  season  for  small 
veal,  is  slightly  weaker  in  price.  Mutton 
is  steady  and  spring  lambs  are  firmer. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fl  lb   44®  5H 

Beef,  2nd  quality   8*@  4 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3   @  3* 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8*c;  wethers   8*<3  9* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  ft>8   5*@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   5^(3  5* 

Hogs,  small,  fat,  under  150  lbs   5^@— 

Veal,  large,  ft  ft   5  @  6* 

Veal,  small,  ft  tt>   6*<3  8 

Lamb.spring.fi  lb   9  010 


Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  market  continues  very  firm  at 
previous  high  quotations.  No  California 
hides  are  now  being  shipped  East  as  the 
California  demand  is  fully  up  to  the  sup- 
ply. Some  tanners  are  now  working  only 
at  a  limited  capacity,  but  on  the  whole 
hide  buying  has  been  very  active  in  this 
market  during  the  week.  Appearances 
indicate  a  continuance  of  high  hide  values 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bean  thresh- 
ing is  now  on  and  that  the  crop  is  of  more 
than  average  size,  the  price  of  bean  bags 
has  been  advanced  to  6Jc.  There  is  an 
active  demand  at  that  figure.  Cotton 
fruit  sacks  of  second  quality  are  now  be- 
ing brought  into  requirement  by  the 
latter  end  of  tho  crop  and  have  stiffened 
some  in  price.  Other  varieties  are  hold- 
ing firmly  at  appearing  quotations. 

Bean  Bags    I  (>H® — ■ 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  !,  7*@8i<:  No.  2    7  @7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6^37* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7*<37* 

Wool  Sacks,  4-Ib   83  (3  34 

Wool  Sacks,  3  %  lb   30  (3  31 

Poultry. 

The  market  has  not  reacted  since  last 
week  and  continues  dull  and  depressed 
for  medium  sized  hens.  Good  large  hens 
and  large  young  and  old  turkeys  are  in 
good  demand.  Other  lines  are  steady  at 
appearing  quotations. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  fl  lb  I  24  @  25 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  lb   21   (3  23 

Turkeys,  live  hens  fl  lb   21   (3  22 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  00  (at  4  so 

Hens,  large   6  00  @  7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00   @  5  50 

Fryers   850  @  4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00   (3  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  50  (3  5  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   4  00  @  6  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  00  @   

Goslings,  ft  pair   2  00   @  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   l  25  @  

Pigeons,  younjg   1  75  <3  2  25 

Bntter. 

The  butter  market  remains  steady  on 
nearly  all  grades,  but  the  advances  in  the 
price  of  the  superior  grades  during  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks  have  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  quite  liberal  supplies 
from  storage.  California  storage  is  some- 
what stiffer  in  price  on  this  account  and 
is  now  quoted  at  23c  to  25c. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  B»   25  (327 

Creamery,  firsts   23  (326 

Creamery,  seoonds   21  @23 

Dairy,  select   20  @22 

Dairy,  firsts   20  <3— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  (319 

California  storage   23  @25 

Mixed  Store   17  @18 

Cheese. 

Trading  has  been  fairly  steady  and 
prices  are  being  well  maintained.  New 
fancy  flat  California  cheese  is  quoted  at 
an  advance  of  Jc  in  price  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  an  extra  fancy  lot  would  bring 
an  advance  on  the  12c  quotation. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  @12* 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @10* 

California,  fair  to  good   9*@10 

California.  "Young  Americas"   11W313* 

Eastern,  new   15*@18* 

Kggs. 

The  market  is  steady,  with  prices  un- 
changed, except  in  Eastern  seconds, 
which  are  coming  into  strong  competition 
with  California  storage  eggs,  and  have 
advanced  lc  per  dozen  in  price.  Owing 
to  the  prolonged  hot  weather,  much  of 
the  stock  now  arriving  has  to  be  candled. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  rresh.  38  @40 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  28  @30 
California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @24 

Eastern  firsts   21  @23 

Eastern  seconds   19**320 

Potatoes. 

The  market  continues  weak,  though 
prices  remain  as  last  quoted.  Receipts 
have  been  large,  but  contain  little  that 
may  be  termed  strictly  choice.  The  ship- 
ping demand  has  fallen  off  somewhat, 
which  leaves  the  market  in  a  very  poor 
condition,  as  the  local  demand  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  stocks  from  accumu- 
lating. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  ft  cental   45  ©  50 

River  Burbanks.  ft  cental   60  (3  70 

Salinas  Burbanks   85  ©  1  15 

Chile  Garnet,  ft  cental    55  @  65 

Vegetables. 

The  vegetable  market  has  reacted 
somewhat  and  is  now  in  fairly  good 
shape.  Lima  beans  are  slightly  firmer  and 
string  beans  show  an  improvement.  Egg 
plant  is  stiffer  in  price  and  somewhat 
scarce  in  the  local  market.  Yellow  Dan- 
vers  onions  are  now  quoted  at  90c  per  cen- 
tal for  choice  grades.  Bell  peppers  are 
somewhat  firmer,  while  summer  squash 
has  advanced  in  price.  Tomatoes  are 
somewhat  weaker  in  price  and  have  a 
wider  range  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
recent  receipts  contain  much  that  is  not 
choice. 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  lb   2  (3  3 

Beans,  String,  ftlb   2  @  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fl  100  lbs. . .     50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  ft  crate   75       1  25 

Egg  Plant,  ft  box   50  <3  6fi 

Garlic,  fl  lb   5  9  5* 

Onions.  New  Yellow  Danvers,  ft  ctl .     85  (3  90 
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Onions,  Australian  Brown,  $ctl...     70   ffl  85 

Peas,  Green,  $B>   3  @  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   40  @  50 

Peppers.  Green,  K>  box    25  ffl  50 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   50   ffl  75 

Tomatoes,  $  box  or  crate   25  @  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  B>s 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  local  fresh  fruit  market  is  steady 
as  to  prices  and  strong  as  to  demands. 
The  extremely  favorable  weather  of  the 
past  few  days  has  aided  the  situation  quite 
materially.  Apples  are  being  received  in 
large  quantities  and  are  showing  up  well 
as  to  quality.  A  brisk  demand  is  keeping 
stocks  reduced  and  prices  firm.  Pigs  are 
weaker  in  price  and  grapes  are  firmer. 
The  firmness  in  the  price  of  grapes  in  the 
fresh  fruit  market  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  remainder  of  the  grape  crop 
is  being  bought  up  by  the  wine  manufac- 
turers at  rather  high  prices.  The  bulk  of 
the  peach  crop  has  either  been  taken  up 
by  the  canners  and  dryers  or  has  already 
been  sold  in  the  fresh  fruit  market,  and 
arrivals  are  therefore  very  few  and  prices 
much  firmer  on  choice  stock.  The  only 
kind  of  plums  now  in  this  market  are  the 
late  Goes  Red  plums,  which  are  held  at 
65c©$l. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  V  50-lb  bx 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  fi  50-lb.  box 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  40- lb  box. . 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate  

Cantaloupes,  TP  box  

Crabapples,  f,  small  box  

Figs,  $  one  layer  

Figs,  $  two  layer  

Grapes,  Seedless,  f.  crate  

Grapes,  T*  small  box  

Huckleberries,  f>  lb  

Peaches,  Tf»  large  box  

Peaches,     small  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice  to  select, 

40- lb  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  good  to  choice. . . 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  good  : 

Plums,  Late  CoesKed,  ^  crate... 

Plums,  ordinary,  $  box  

Raspberries,  fi  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  H  chest. 
Strawberries, Santa  Clara, Tf*  chest 

Watermelons,  f.  doz  

Whortleberries,  ft  lb  

Dried  Fruits. 

The  local  demand  is  at  the  moment  a 
tritte  weak,  but  the  general  condition  of 
the  dried  fruit  market,  as  compared  with 
former  years,  is  good.  One  remarkable 
feature  of  the  situation  is  that  even  at 
this  early  date  nearly  all  the  dried  fruits 
are  out  of  the  growers'  hands.  Good  au- 
thorities estimate  that  the  stock  of  prunes 
remaining  in  first  hands  on  the  coast  does 
not  exceed  300  carloads,  and  this,  with  the 
exception  of  about  20%  in  the  hands  of 
growers,  is  controlled  by  packers.  The 
growers  expect  to  get  4c,  4-size  bag  basis, 
for  what  they  have  left.  The  apricot  and 
peach  situation  was  never  stronger,  being 
controlled  by  a  few  packers.  The  growers 
held  on  to  their  fruit  longer  than  usual 
this  year,  and,  being  thus  able  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  shortage,  have  all  made 
money  on  their  crops.  One  or  two  packers 
control  the  apricot  market.  Others  who 
at  this  time  of  the  year  generally  have  a 
pretty  good  supply  in  their  bins  are  carry- 
ing little  or  nothing  now.  The  indications 
all  point  to  a  higher  coast  market  on  both 
apricots  and  peaches. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   6  @  (jy, 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-lb  boxes.  ">4@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  D>   6y,®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7Vt®  8 

Figs,  10-fb  box,  1-fb  cartons  5i  062(4 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  ft  lb...  7  <5)  7V4 

Nectarines,  red,  ft  lb   —(B)  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7  (H>  7V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7y,@  8 

Pears,  standard,  ftfb   7  @  1% 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5  @6 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6   (d  7% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5V4@  7V4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  @  8 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  -nffi— c;  40-508,4^^4^0; 
50-flOs,  3fc@4c;   60-70S,  3M®3yic;  70-80s,  2%@3c; 
80-90s,  2>4@2^c;  90-lOOs,  2@2^c  ;  small,  l%@2e. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2V4@  1\ 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3H 

Figs,  White,  In  bulk   2  ®  2y, 

Figs,  Black   2  @  2J4 

Raisins. 

At  present  the  market  is  somewhat 
quiet,  but  the  raisin  situation  generally 
may  be  said  to  be  a  strong  one.  There 
are  just  about  enough  raisins  on  hand  to 
carry  the  dealers  until  the  new  crop  is 
ready  to  be  marketed.  The  new  crop  is 
expected  to  be  somewhat  short  of  the 
average,  but  as  the  Growers  and  Packers' 
Association  has  the  price  situation  so 
thoroughly  in  its  own  hands  it  is  not 
thought  that  profits  will  be  diminished 
by  the  crop  shortage.  It  is  the  general 
expectation  that  the  Association  opening 
prices  on  fancy  seeded  in  1-pound  cartons 
will  not  be  less  than  7\c  f.  o.  b. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-B)  box —   85  ®  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-tb  box          90  @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-B)  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-S>  box  '.    @1  85 

Imperials,  20-tb  box  2  26  @2  35 


2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  iy,@  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  4%@  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  5  @  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  iyt@  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  4  @  — c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  Wt@  —  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  5(4c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4!-gC 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  general  tone  of  the  citrus  fruit  mar- 
ket is  quiet.  Valencia  oranges  are  the 
only  ones  coming  into  the  local  market, 
and  the  receipts  of  these  are  of  rather  an 
off  quality  and  show  a  somewhat  wider 
range  in  price  on  this  account.  Fancy 
California  lemons  are  weaker  and  so  ate 
limes.  Grape  fruit  shows  a  wider  range 
in  quotations.  Reports  of  the  orange 
crop  would  indicate  that  it  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  southern 
California. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  ft  box   2  00  @4  50 

Lemons,  California,  fancy,  ft  box        2  50  <&3  uo 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  00  <§2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  @2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  75  @3  on 

Limes,  ft  box    4  00   @4  50  _ 

Nuts. 

There  is  a  weaker  feeling  in  the  nut 
market  just  at  present  and  dealers  are 
not  disposed  to  pay  the  opening  prices 
asked  by  the  Growers'  Association  on 
walnuts  and  almonds,  this  being  especially 
the  case  on  the  latter,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  crop  is  fully  average,  being  esti- 
mated at  about  225  cars,  while  last  year's 
crop  was  about  seventy-five  cars.  Dealers 
are  now  offering  10c  to  11c  per  pound  for 
I  X  Ls,  11c  for  Ne  Plus  Ultra  choice  basis, 
12c  for  Nonpareils,  7£c  for  Languedocs,  7c 
for  Golden  States  and  5c  for  hard  shells. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   iy>®  Wt 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  —  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2softshell  —   @  9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  —  @12% 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell  —  fS>  %yt 

Almonds,  TXL,  ft  lb  11  (S)12 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  ft  lb  11  (5)12 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  ft  tb  11  (S>13 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  ft  lb   7J4<§»— 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  ft  lb   7  @— 

Hard  Shell,  ft  lb   5  ffl— 

Wine. 

The  California  Wine  Association  an- 
nounced Sept.  29th  the  price  of  wine 
grapes  in  some  localities  at  $18.00  to  $20.50 
a  ton.  The  Italian-Swiss  Colony  at  Asti 
has  advanced  the  price  of  grapes  for  this 
season's  crop  from  $18.50  to  $20.50  a  ton. 
The  advance  was  announced  Sept.  25th 
and  many  are  coming  in  to  contract  their 
crop  at  that  price. 


2     AND  2 

make  4  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business;  but — 
there's  the  interest  to  be  considered  if  part  of  your 
earnings  is  left  with  us  for  safe  investment.  Then 
there's  another  story  which  will  make  2  plus  2 
equal  5  in  time.  Want  to  know  how  it's  done? 
Ask  here,  please,  and  you  will  be  told  cheerfully. 

Pays  3Vt  per  cent  per  annum  on  savings  accounts; 
4  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  deposits.  Compounds 
both  semi-annually. 

THE  MARKET  STREET  BANK, 

SEVENTH  AND  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


H.  S.  WHITE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  and  Sales- 
room, 130  Beale  St  ;  Works  and  Yards,  9th  and 
Bryant  Sts.  We  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pipe 
complete,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

H-inch  pipe,  $3.25  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

3ij-inch  pipe,  $3.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

1-  inch  pipe.  $5.70  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
1  v<-inch  pipe,  $7  60  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
l^-inch  pipe,  $8  90  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

2-  inch  pipe,  $11.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
2V4-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  10c 

3-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  12^c 
3J4-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  15c 

4-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.j,  ready  for  use,  19c 
Send  by  check,  money  order  or  coin  by  Wells- 

Fargo  Express  Co.  with  order.  H.  S.  WHITE 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  130  Beale  St.  Reference: 
Any  bank,  banker  or  publication. 


I  will  sell,  lease  or  trade  a 
three-quarter  interest  in  the 
"Stevens  Fruit  Carrier  Box." 

Reese  Clark,  Attorney-at-Law,  Cross- 
ley  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SPENCERS 

HAY  PRESSES 


The  presses  for  profit. 
Hercules  4  tons  per  hour. 
Alligator  22  tons  in  10  hours. 
Perpetual,  small  bale,  capacity  guar- 
anteed greater  than  any  other  two-horse 
Perpetual  press  made,  not  forming  a 
larger  bale. 
We  stand  ready  to  prove  all  we  claim 
If  you  want  to   bale  hay  cheaply, 
economically,  rapidly  and  successfully, 
write  for  our  free  catalogue.    It  gives 
our  test  offer. 


0.  E.Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.  0.  Box  2497.  |  E.  R.Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


5  0,000 


Turkeys  Wanted 


From  now  on,  until 
after  the  holidays, we 
shall  require  large 
quantities  of  dressed 
and  live  turkeys  and  live  chickens  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  tur- 
keys you  have  on  hand.  Ship  us  your  poultry 
Highest  market  prices.  Immediate  cash  returns 
guaranteed.  Choice  large  young  turkeys  selling  to- 
day as  high  as  25c  per  lb.  Mark  and  consign  all  ship- 
ments of  produce  to  the  POULIRYMEN'S  UNION,  215— 
217Clav  St.,  S.F.  Incorporated,  $25,000  Cash  Capital 


Poultry,Eggs,Butter,Clieese, 

Dried  Fruits,  Honey,  Nuts,  etc. 

JACCBSON,  REIMERS  &  CO..  Commisiion  Mer- 
chants,  210-212  Davis  St ,  San  Francisco. 


POULTRY  OPPORTUNITIES.  1™^™ 

fine  poultry  location  in  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co.,  only  21  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  10c 
for  partial  cost  illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 
M.  J.  MADISON,  Haywards,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex 
First:   plain  their  inventions  personally  am 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  specl> 
flcations  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  th« 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  oorrectly  conveyed,  avoir; 
ing  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Sa* 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  reoeive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth:  Hon  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions, searches,  and  glv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete,  inventors'  Quid* 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St,,  San  FraDfiisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent* 


1 
J 


J 


Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows.  Califor- 
lia,  and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
ohe  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
of  H  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County.  California 


A  Bargain  in  Lund. 

110  acres  of  the  finest  berry,  seed,  vegetable, 
alfalfa,  dairy  and  apple  land  to  be  found  in  the 
valley.  Soil  deep,  dark,  rich  alluvial.  Within 
three  miles  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  artesian  belt.  No 
improvements.  Good  roads  to  the  property.  We 
are  authorized  to  sell  this  property  far  below  Its 
real  market  value.   Price  $130  per  acre. 

If  at  all  interested  in  this  class  of  property,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  tract. 

We  have  but  a  limited  time  to  offer  the  property 
at  this  price. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

FAL0  ALTO,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


If  You  Want  to  Buy 

a  properly  or  a  business  ol  any 
kind  anywhere  in  the  United 
States, write  me  a  postal  card 
for  my  Free  Catalogue.  I  have 
bargains  everywhere  and 
can  save  you  money.  Don't 
wait.   Write  to-day. 

A.  P.  Tone  Wilson,  Jr., 
Real     Estate  Specialist, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


FRUIT  FARMS,  5,  10  AND  20  ACRES, 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 

Subdividing  a  15,000-acre  ranch.  Best  values  in 
California.  Three  railroad  stations  on  property; 
2y,  hours  to  San  Francisco.  Poultry  nets  81500  per 
annum  on  10  acres.  Superbly  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  information  sent  free.  J.  P.  MASSIE  CO., 
207-208  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— In  settlement  of  estate;  large  win- 
ery and  distillery;  elegant  residence  also;  fruit 
ranch,  fine  trees  and  vines  in  bearing,  as  a  whole  or 
subdivided;  price  very  reasonable;  a  solid  invest- 
ment and  bound  to  increase  rapidly  in  value;  V4 
mile  from  Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  county,  and 
on  line  of  new  electric  road.  Maps  and  circulars 
on  application  to  I.  R.  D.  URUBB,  825  Mills  Bldg. 
Real  estate  bought  and  sold.    Estates  managed. 


FOR   SALE  —  DAIRY  RANCHES. 

Account  making  a  change  in  ourbusiness,  we  will 
sell  our  four  alfalfa  dairy  ranches,  20  and  30  acres 
each,  in  Dos  Palos  Colony;  well  improved,  cheap 
and  on  liberal  terms.  For  Information,  write 
BEDELL  BROS.,  Dos  Palos.  California. 


WE  SELL  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  we  will  send 
you  a  buyer. 

BURRPADDON  CO.,  40  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS. 

WE  SELL  THEM.     WRITE  US. 

W.  D.  CARMICHAEL  CO..  232  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  W.  L.  Ashe,  Mgr.  Country  Dept. 


ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Grldley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &CO..30  Montgomery  St.,  S.F. 


H  FARM  BARGAINS  Send  for 
I  A I  IHIKNIA  11  C.M.WoosterCo. 
V/rlLII  VMII1  IM  cik  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal 


WEsell  country  lands.  CHATFIELD& VINZENT 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Money 
Making 
Facts 

You  Ought  to 
Know. 

You  want  to  make 
money.  Of  course 
you  do.  You  want 
to  make  this  money 
as  easily  as  you  can 
and  with  the  least 
amount  of  work 
necessary.  Here's 


your  opportunity 


The  Easy  Running 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

will  make  more  dollars  for  you  than  you  have 
ever  thought  it  was  possible  to  make  from  your 
cows.  It  will  make  far  more  dollars  for  you 
than  you  can  possibly  make  by  any  other 
method  of  caring  for  your  milk.  It  will  get 
these  dollars  for  you  quickly  and  with  far  less 
fuss  and  work  and  bother  than  your  cows  now 
cause  you.    It  will  do  all  this 

BECAUSE 

The  Empire  Cream  Separator  runs  easier  than 
any  other  separator. 

It  is  the  separator  that  is  most  easily  cleaned. 

It  is  built  for  durability  and  costs  practically 
nothing  to  keep  in  repair. 

It  cets  all  the  cream  from  the  milk  and  does 
it  twice  a  day,  every  day  in  the  year  for  a  lone 
period  of^years.  Anyway  you  may  look  at  it 
the  Empire  Cream  Separator  will  make  the 
most  dollars  for  you. 

We  guarantee  every  statement  we  make  and 
can  prove  them  to  you.  Write  for  these  proofs. 
EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO..  IMoomlield.N.J. 
Branch  Office.  Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., ,1 
Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


No.  \y2  "Jersey"  Cut-under  Truck. 

This  truck  is  the  result  of  years  of  endeavor  to 
produce  a  wagon  that  has  great  carrying  capacity, 
ample  strength  without  superfluous  weight,  low 
enough  to  the  ground  to  minimize  the  labor  of 
loading.  Can  turn  short  among  trees,  and  can  be 
used  on  the  roads  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

The  "Jersey"  is  a  pronounced  success,  not  only  for 
the  transportation  of  fruit,  but  as  a  general  pur- 
pose dray  in  villages  and  small  cities.  Capacity 
2000  to  3000  pounds. 

HOOK.ER    dfc  CO. 

16-18  DRUMM  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  ^ 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WAKELEE'S 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 


The  Best  Poison  in  the  Market. 

Has  Stood  All  Tests  for  30  Years. 


DR. G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


MFN  \A/ANTFnT0  learn  barber  trade 

n\L.n  I  CU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  644  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Fifteen  Jerseys  vs.  Fifteen  Holsteins. 

Tn  the  course  of  his  articles  on  the 
St.  Louis  cow  tests,  Mr.  R.  M.  Gow,  a 
writer  from  the  Jersey  point  of  view, 
makes  the  following  contrast: 

Having,  with  this  article,  completed 
the  records  of  the  leading  fifteen  ani- 
mals in  the  Jersey  herd,  and  there  hav- 
ing been  but  fifteen  cows  in  the 
Holstein  -  Friesian  herd,  it  may  be 
instructive  to  compare  their  respective 
productions  at  this  point.  The  fifteen 
Jerseys  produced  78,093.4  pounds  milk, 
against  00,175. 3  pounds  milk  in  the  case 
of  the  Holsteins.  The  Jersey  milk 
contained  3721.90  pounds  fat,  and  the 
Holstein  milk  but  329S.44  pounds  fat. 
The  estimated  Jersey  butter  amounted 
to  4384  pounds,  the  Holstein  butter  to 
3817  pounds.  The  milk  of  the  Jerseys 
contained  0850. 185  pounds  solids  not 
fat,  the  milk  of  the  Holsteins  7030.913 
pounds.  It  cost  $441,201  to  feed  the 
Jerseys,  and  $515.70  to  feed  the  Hol- 
steins. As  butter  producers  the  Jer- 
seys returned  a  net  profit  of  $054,730, 
against  $438.55  net  profit  for  the  Hol- 
steins. As  milk  producers  the  Jerseys 
returned  a  net  profit  of  $880,990, 
against  $702,757  in  the  case  of  the  Hol- 
steins. The  average  percentage  of 
fat  in  the  milk  of  the  Jerseys  was 
4  70;  in  that  of  the  Holsteins  it  was 
3.4.  The  percentage  of  solids  not 
fat  in  the  Jersey  milk  was  8.77;  in  the 
Holstein  milk  it  was  7.9.  The  total 
solids  formed  13.5%  of  the  Jersey  milk 
and  11  3%  of  the  Holstein  milk.  It 
required  17i  pounds  of  the  milk  of  the 
Jerseys  per  pound  of  butter,  against 
nearly  25J  pounds  of  the  milk  of  the 
Holsteins.  The  Jersey  butter  cost  a 
little  over  10  cents  per  pound  in  feed; 
the  Holstein  butter  cost  over  13 J  cents 
per  pound  in  feed. 

The  averages  per  cow  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Jerseys.  Holsteins. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Milk  5,206.200  6,411.700 

Fat   248.100  218. 890 

Butter   292.260  254.460 

Solids  not  fat   457.079  508.727 

Cost  of  feed  $29  4 17        $34  38 

Net  profit,  class  A   43  649  29  23 

Net  profit,  class  B   58  733  40  85 

The  averages  per  cow  per  day  were 
as  follows: 

Jerseys.  Holsteins. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Milk  43  380  53.400 

Fat   2.067  1.832 

Butter   2.435  2.120 

Sol  ids  not  fat   3.809  4  239 

Cents.  Cents. 

Cost  of  feed  24  50  28.6 

Net  profit,  class  A  36.37  24.3 

Net  proUt,  class  B  48.94         39  0 

Perhaps  the  Holstein  breeder  will 
claim  that  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the 
fifteen  best  Jerseys  with  all  the  Hol- 
steins, putting  the  best  selected  against 
a  total,  but  you  have  the  figures  as 
they  are. 

School  for  Training  Dairy  Maids  in 
Norway.  • 

Consul  Ramusen  of  Stavanger  directs 
attention  to  Norway's  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  value  and  success  of  her 
dairying  interests.    He  says: 

There  has  been  considerable  improve- 
ment along  agricultural  lines  in  this 
consular  district  lately,  and  dairying 
in  particular  has  received  much  atten- 
tion. The  society  for  the  promotion  of 
"Norge's  vel"  (Norway's  weal)  has 
during  the  year  established  schools, 
whose  aim  will  be  to  "  train  young  girls 
from  the  rural  districts  in  the  care  of 
the  cow  and  other  domestic  animals." 
The  length  of  each  course  is  six  months, 
commencing  October  14  each  year. 
The  instruction  will  be  mainly  practi- 
cal, and  taught  in  such  a  manner  that 
pupils,  under  the  guidance  and  super- 
vision of  the  instructor  or  instruc- 
tress, each  by  turn,  will  feed  and  tend 
the  entire  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry.  In  addition  to  feeding, 
tending  and  other  work  pertaining  to 
cleanliness  of  animals  in  their  respec- 
tive quarters,  the  pupils  are  required 
to  perform  the  dairying,  scrubbing  and 
cleaning  of  milk  vessels,  and  once  a 
week  weigh  the  feed  and  milk  and  keep 
a  record  thereof.    The  course  also  in- 
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TUBULAR-or  "Back  Breaker? 

Wh  en  you  see  the  waist  low  Tubular  you  can't  be  driven  into  buying  a 
back-breaking,  "bucket  bowl"  separator.  Can  and  crank  are  just  the 
right  height  on  the  Tubular.  Here  is  the  largest  Dairy  Tubular  along 
side  four  "back  breakers."  The  girl  with  her  hand  on  the  Tubular  is  5 
feet,  4  inches  tall.  This  is  an  exact  reproduction  from  a  photograph. 
Which  kind  for  you?  Makers  of  "back  breakers"  try  to  get  their  cans 
low  by  setting  the  cranks  low.  High  cans  break  your  back  backward- 
low  cranks  break  it  forward.  Unless  you  are  a  double  jointed  giant, 
you'll  find  a  high  can  is  no  joke.  To  show  you  how  high  these  "back 
breaker"  cans  really  are,  when  the  machines  are  set  high  enough  to  turn 
easily,  we  raised  these  "back  breakers"  'til  their  crank  axles  were  level 
with  the  Tubular  crank  axle.  "Back  breaker"  makers  don't  like  this 
picture— it's  too  true.  They  try  to  squirm  out  of  it.  You  wouldn't  like 
turning  cranks  as  low  as  "back  breaker"  makers  put  them. 

The  low  can  Is  only  one  of  many  advantages  Dairy  Tuhulars  have  over  all  others 
Dairy  Tubular  bowls  are  simple  -••back  breakers"  are  complicated.  Tubulars  are 
self-oiling— no  oil  holes  to  fill  up.  "Back  breakers"  are  oil  drippers  and  oil  wasters 
To  learn  a  lot  more  about  Tubulars,  write  today  for  catalog  N-131 

The 

Sharpies  Separator 
Company 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND  OUR 
LINE  OF 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 


are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DC  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumtn  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ava.  South,  Sasttl* 


eludes  reading  and  writing,  together 
with  instruction  from  modern  text 
books  concerning  the  care  of  live  stock, 
including  feeding  and  dairying.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  to  enter  these 
schools  pupils  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  17  years,  have  had  some  pre- 
vious experience  in  dairying,  be  of  good 
health,  and  possess  good  moral  char- 
acter, for  all  of  which  a  certificate 
must  accompany  applications  for  ad- 
mission.   Board  and  tuition  are  free. 

The  foregoing  report  of  Consul  Ra- 
musen bears  strong  evidence  that  the 
practical  —  almost  scientific— develop- 
ment of  the  Danish  dairy  industry,  and 
the  very  large  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived annually  by  Denmark,  from  its 
sales  of  butter  to  England  mainly,  are 
having  their  effect  on  the  neighboring 
Scandinavian  countries,  where  the 
dairy  conditions  are  about  the  same  as 
in  Denmark. 

Although  the  conditions,  as  applied 
to  girls  and  women,  revealed  in  Consul 
Ramusen's  report  are  inapplicable,  in 
a  large  measure,  to  the  United  States, 
it  is  well  that  our  farmers  should  know 
the  extreme  efforts  put  forth  in  Euro- 
pean countries  for  the  exploitation  of 
their  dairy  industries,  for  their  prod- 
ucts will  compete  with  our  products  in 
foreign  markets,  and  we  can  only  hope 
to  win  our  share  of  those  markets,  in 
the  face  of  such  acute  competition,  by 
overcoming  their  labor  applications,  to 
the  production  of  butter,  in  the  main, 
by  superior  intelligence  and  more 
effective  appliances. 

The  principal  efforts  of  the  Scandi- 
navian dairy  interests  are  chiefly 
toward  the  output  of  butter  for  the 
British  markets,  and  the  results  fully 
justify  their  efforts. 


Transfers  of  Holstein  Friesians. 


Recorded  sales  of  registered  Holstein 
Friesian  cattle  in  California,  reported 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  F.  L. 
Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  secretary 
of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America: 

Helena  Burke  Butter  Cup  Major, 
Charles  D.  Pierce,  D.  W.  George, 
Grimes. 

Keyes  Paul  of  Riverside,  Charles  D. 


Pierce,  Borchers  Bros.,  Sacramento. 

King  Melkbron  of  Riverside,  Charles 
D.  Pierce,  A.  D.  Owen,  Fresno. 

Korndyke  Sir  Paul  De  Kol,  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association,  J.  H.  Williams, 
Portersville. 

RELIANCE  GAS~ENGTnES 

—USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 

Pumps.  Saws, 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
Sin  Francisco. 


MARINE 


STATIONARY 


GEO.  H.  VA/EI R, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed. 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  FremontSt.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco. Cal. 

SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

analysis- 
sous,  Water.  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 


Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  43  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  *  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  A  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


UEO,  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Hols te in  Bulls 
and  Heifers  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capltan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HO  I.  STEINS — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

«« HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.O.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS- Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXES  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


TOULOUSE  GEESK — Ganders $1.50  ea.;  pair  $2.75; 
trio  $3.75.  Address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorc as- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERK  SHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

8.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


* ,  ouo  o <n'  i  iiEin  n  i<  >  ai.,  oaa  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.    At  your  grocer. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  11.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Buy  From  Our  Factory— &wc  One-Third. 

,^pM  practical  ^t^^r'r:^ 

Lmrongercliiclci    io  years  guarantee 
j^,  Cll.fru.  PMCtlCll IIC.  CO..  MS.  ItlhSI.  SuJnt.CaL 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE?:  My  Berkshires 
have  won  the  prizes  for  best  boars  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  four  years.  Do  you  want  some 
pigs  from  these  champions? 

MULES  for  sale,  broke  and  un  broke;  mules  to  rent. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

60  HEAD  CHOICE  BUCK  LAMBS. 
LARGE  AND  WELL  WOOLED. 

Address  6.  K.  SWINGLE,  Davisville,  or  call  at 
Swingle  Station,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  AUCTION  SALE 

FROM    THE    PRIZ  E- W/I  IN  IN  I  IN  G 

Humboldt  Herd  of  Shorthorns 


belonging  to  MESSRS.  B.  F.  RUSH  and  WM.  PIERCE 

Suisun,  California. 
Kfl  MFAn  0(  Yearling,  Two-year-old  and  Three-vear- 
«/w  iilnu  old  Bulls  and  Heifers,  sired  by  the  follow- 
ing high-class  Bulls:  Marshall's  Combination,  Blythe 
Victor,  Sharon  Victor  VI,  Humboldt  Victor  VI,  Admiral 
Schley  VIII,  and  King  Abbotsburn.  The  heifers  have  all 
been  bred  to  the  best  bulls  in  the  herd.  Sale  takes  place 
at  the  Willotta  Ranch,  Suisun,  California,  on 

Thursday,  October  19, 1905,  at  10  a.  m. 

Conveyances  will  meet  all  trains.  Lunch  will  be  served 
For  catalogues  send  to  FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Live 
Stock  Auctioneers,  1732  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  California. 
Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma.  Cal 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks— White  Leghorns— for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 
travel  from  Petaluma  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 
application. 

Write  for  I — * 

catalogue'—' 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

^Mtftfl.mANUPACTURED    BV~         ■  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80% 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  tor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 


THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rlalto  Bldg.     San  Francisco, 


Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  otherherd  in  the  world.  Pierce  Land  A  Stock  Co., 
Room  H81,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 

PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits.  St.  Louis,  1904. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "  J,"  with  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Culture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWltt,  Ga. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 

OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 
Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LOKETTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  bogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Or.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
In  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mall  orders  solicited. 
FRANK  U/EDEK^D, 
440  Geary  Str»4t  San  Francisco. 


RUPTURE  CURED. 

We  CURE  Rupture,  and  it  STAYS  cured.  Call 
and  we  will  give  addresses  of  hundreds  of  our  cures. 
You  can  go  and  see  them.  You  do  not  pay  a  cent 
TILL  CURED 

No  charge  for  consultation.   Come  and  see  us. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE, 

1344  Market  St.,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  rates  to  readers  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Gal.  4  Washington,  D.  G. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  I?.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Soad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    f\.  fflECHAM, 

Importernd  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Shaep 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO..  CAL. 

THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


tm 

19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL. 


on  household 

goods,  shipped 

east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  II  Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  Xfl5  Washington  St., 
Chicago;  1016  Hdwy,  Oakland.  Send  So  forclty  maps. 


mm 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Publlo  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  door,  Mills  Building, 
San  Franolsco.   Telephone  Bush  848. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


October  7,  1905. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Officers  of  California  State  Grange. 


Master  H.  C.  Raap.  Martinez 

Overseer  W.  V.  Griffith,  Geyserville 

Lecturer  H.  F.  Tuck,  Cupertino 

Steward  E.  C.  Shoemaker.  Visalia 

Assistant  Steward  N.  H.  Root,  Stockton 

Chaplain  Mrs.  C.  W.  Emery,  Oakland 

Treasurer  Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento 

Secretary  ■  • 

 Mrs.  L.  S.  Woodhams-Brasch,  Santa  Clara 

Gate  Keeper  S.  S.  Gladney,  Roseville 

Flora  Nellie  A.  Borrette,  Napa 

Pomona  Mrs.  F.  E.  Mitchell,  Campbell 

Ceres  Mrs.  Chas.  Williams,  San  Jose 

Lady  Assistant  Steward   

 Emily  L.  Burnham,  Healdsburc 

Organist  Mrs.  Carrie  Irish,  San  Jose 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Thos.  Jacob  Visalia 

J.  L.  Beecher  Stockton 

ti.  W.  Whitaker  Bennett  Valley 

List  of  Granges  and  Officers. 

ALHAMBKA,  230. — M.,  H.  C.  Raap;  L.,  James 
Kelly;  Sec,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Raap.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Martinez. 

AMERICAN  RIVER,  172. — M.,  A.  D.  McDonell; 
L.,  Mrs.  Laura  Hansen;  Sec.  Miss  Carrie  Hansen. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.  from  Nov.  1  to  June  1,  7  p.  M.,  June  1 
to  Nov.  1,  2  P.  M. 

ANTELOPE,  100.— M.,  R.  A.  Pryor;  L.,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Malloway;  Sec,  Miss  Sadye  Peterson.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  11  A.  if.,  school  house,  Sites. 

BENNETT  VALLEY,  16.— M.,  J.  M.  Talbot; 
L.,  P.  Hanson;  Sec,  John  Keppel.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M.,  Bennett  Valley  Grange  Hall,  near  Santa 
Rosa. 

BOWMAN,  327.— M.,  W.  H.  Curtis;  L.,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Burtscher;  Sec,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Musso;  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  8  p.  M.,  Bowman. 

CAPITAL,  305.— M.,  W.  W.  Greer;  L.,  Miss  Jessie 
Shaw:  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  Burnside.  1st  &  3d  Fri. 
eve.  8  P.  M.,  Daly's  Hall,  Oak  Park. 

CASTORIA,  322.— M.,  W.  B.  Mathews;  L.,  Seth 
W.  Morrill;  Sec,  Mrs.  Julia  Mathews.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  eve.,  French  Camp. 

DANVILLE,  88.— M.,  W.  E.  Stewart;  L.,  C.  E. 
Howard;  Sec,  Miss  S.  E.  Wood.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M.,  Danville. 

EDEN,  106. — M.,  H.  V.  Monsen;  L.,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Christensen;  Sec,  Miss  Olga  H.  Christensen.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  at  different  homes. 

ELK  OROVE,  86.— M.,  Fred  Sehlmeyer;  L.,  Geo. 
Sehlmeyer;  Sec,  Miss  Florence  E.  Liemback.  1st 
&  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Elk  Grove. 

ENTERPRISE.  129. — M.,  George  Jones;  L.,  John 
Plummer;  Sec,  Edna  Jones.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve., 
Enterprise  Grange  Hall,  Walsh's  Station. 

FLORIN,  130.-M.,  L.  C  Stewart;  L..  Melvina 
McFie;  Sec,  Miss  Susie  Cox.   2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  P.  If., 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Florin. 

GEYSERVILLE,  312. — M.,  Joseph  E.  Metzgar; 
L.,  Daniel  W.  Sylvester;  Sec,  Miss  Edna  Metzgar. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.,  Woodmen's  Hall,  Geyserville. 

GLEN  ELLEN,  299.— M.,  Robt.  P.  Hill;  L.,  Chas. 
A.  Kennedy;  Sec,  Thos.  Johnson.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p. 
M.,  N.  S.  G.  W.  Hall,  Glen  Ellen. 

GOLD  HILL,  326.— M.,  R.  A.  Lafayette;  L.,  L.  C. 
Gage;  Sec,  Chas.  L.  Miller.    1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve.  8  P. 

II.  ,  Grange  Hall,  Gold  Hill. 

GRASS  VALLEY,  256. — M.,  O.  L.  Twitchell;  L.. 
W.  H.  Bryan;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  7:30  P.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Grass  Valley. 

LINCOLN,  218.— M..  Geo.  E.  Hyde;  L.,  Miss  A. 
Corpstien;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevens.  2d  &  4th  Fri. 
8  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Cupertino. 

MAGNOLIA,  261.— M.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gautier;  L., 
Wm.  Higgins;  Sec,  Miss  Gertrude  Higgins.  2d 
Sat.,  1  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Magnolia. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  332.— M.,  M.  Farrell;  L.. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Farrell;  Sec,  C.  P.  Berry.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  eve.,  Forester's  Hall,  Mountain  View. 

NAPA,  307.— M.,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Borrette;  L..  D.  J. 
Brown;  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  A.  Borrette.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  1:30  P.  M.,  Masonic  Temple,  Napa. 

OAKLAND,  35.— M..  D.  W.  Gilbert;  L.,  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Emery;  Sec,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Babcock.  1st  Sat  7:30 
p.  If.,  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Oakland. 

ORCHARD  CITY,  333.— M.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Abbott;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Waite;  Sec,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Putnam.  2d  & 
4th  Tues.  eve.,  Campbell. 

PETALUMA,  23.— M.,  A.  S.  Hall;  L.  Margaret 
A.  Ellis;  Sec.  Mrs.  Ella  McPhail.  2d  &  4th  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M.,  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Petaluma. 

POTTER  VALLEY,  115. — M.  William  Eddie; 
L.,  Miss  Rose  Sides;  Sec,  W.  V.  Kilborune.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  Potter  Valley. 

PROGRESSIVE,  308  — M.,  J.  D.  Silvia;  Sec, 
Emma  Brigham.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  m . ,  Redmen's 
Hall,  Healdsburg. 

ROSEVILLE,  161.— M.,  E.  A.  Junior;  L.,  S.  S. 
Gladney;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2 
p.  m ..  Roseville. 

ROWENA.  330.— M.,  Robt.  E.  Phelps;  L.,  W.  C. 
Newton;  Sec,  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Stiles.  Every  other 
Sat.  eve.  7  P.  M.,  Mt.  Hope  school  house,  Zachary. 

SACRAMENTO,  12.— M.,  C.  E.  Reese;  L.,  Mrs.  L. 
Dudley,  Sec,  Mrs.  Silas  Orr.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  1:30  p. 
m   Forester's  Hall,  Sacramento. 

SAN  JOSE.  10.— M.,  C.  R.  Williams;  L.,  Mrs.  E. 
Marcen;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  I.  Saunders.  Every  Sat. 
10:30  A.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  San  Jose. 

SANTA  ROSA,  17. — M.,  T.  J.  Pilkington;  L.,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Gregory;  Sec.  Miss  F.  L.  Gamble.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  1:30  P.  M.  from  Oct.  1  to  April  1,  9  p.  m.  from 
April  1  to  Oct.  1,  Fraternity  Hall.  Santa  Rosa. 

SEBASTOPOL,  306.— M.,  Horace  Weeks;  L.,  Mrs. 
Bonham;  Sec,  J.  McKenzie.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M., 
Janson's  Hall,  Sebastopol. 

SELMA,  291.— M.,  Donald  Patton;  L..  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Rhodes;  Sec,  Mrs.  O  L.  Abbott;  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  P. 
m . ,  Vincent  Hall,  Selma. 

STOCKTON,  70.-M.,  Wm.  L.  Overhiser;  L.,Mrs. 
J.  E.  Leadbetter:  Sec,  N.  H.  Root.  Every  Sat. 
1:30  P.  m  .  Fraternal  Hall,  Stockton. 

SUNNYVALE,  331.-M.,  J.  F.  Spaulding;  L. 
Nettie  M.  Fuller;  Sec,  W.  C.  Beach.  2d&  4th  Tues. 
eve.,  Sunnyvale. 

TULARE,  198.-M.,  E.  Barber;  L.,  J.  Tuohy; 
Sec,  Mrs.  B.  I.  Morris.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  11  A.  li., 
Goldman's  Hall,  Tulare. 

TWO  ROCK,  152  — M.,  G.  W.  Gaston;  L.,  J.  L. 
Schwobeda;  Sec,  Mrs.  T.  G.  King.  1st  &  3d  Thurs.  2 
p.  M.,  Two  Rock  Grange  Hall. 

WEST  PARK,  335.-M.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Webb;  L., 
Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Sherman;  Sec,  John  S.  Dore. 
SACRAMENTO  COUNTY  POMONA,  2. — M.,  H. 

C.  Muddux;  L.,  J.  Holmes;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Still- 
son.  5th  Sat.  of  months  having  same,  Forester's 
Hall,  Sacramento. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  POMONA,  4.— M., 
F.  H.  Babb;  L.,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Tuck;  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Worthen. 

SONOMA  COUNTY  POMONA,  1.— M.,  P.  Hansen: 
L.,  G.  N.  Sanborn;  Sec  ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Johnson.  3d 
Wed.  In  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

PENNGROVE,  337.— M.,  C.  E.  Parkinson;  Sec, 
F.  S.  Farquas. 

EL  VERANO,  315.— M.,  J.  F.  Tate;  Sec,  Mrs.  J. 

D.  Magnon. 


The  State  Grange. 

The  State  Grange  opened  its  annual 
meeting  in  Napa  on  the  morning  of 
October  3,  to  continue  four  days. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  dele- 
gates from  Granges  throughout  the 
State  and  about  300  other  visitors. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  opera 
house,  which  was  elaborately  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  H.  C.  Raap  of  Mar- 
tinez, Master  of  the  State  Grange,  pre- 
sided over  the  convention,  with  Mrs. 
Woodhams-Brasch,  State  Secretary,  at 
the  secretary's  desk. 

Annual  reports  were  presented  by 
State  Master  H.  C.  Raap,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Woodhams  -  Brasch  and  State 
Treasurer  D.  Flint  of  Sacramento, 
showing  a  large  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  various  Granges  during 
the  past  year. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Master 
H.  C.  Raap  announced  the  appointment 
of  the  following  committees  for  the 
work  of  the  convention:  Committee 
on  Credentials — P.  Hansen  of  the  So- 
noma County  Grange,  chairman:  J.  B. 
Metzger,  Hugh  Leigh,  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Tuck,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Woodhams-Brasch. 
Committee  on  Order  of  Business  — 
W.  V.  Griffith  of  Geyserville  Grange, 
Sonoma  county,  chairman;  S.  S.  Glad- 
ney, N.  H.  Root,  Mrs.  W.  U.  Griffith, 
Miss  Emily  L.  Burnham.  Committee 
on  Good  of  the  Order— H.  F.  Tuck  of 
Lincoln  Grange,  Santa  Clara  county, 
chairman;  J.  W.  Webb,  A.  D.  McDon- 
ell, Mrs.  H.  C.  Maddux,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Gamble.  Committee  on  Division  of  Labor 
— J.  Talbor  of  Bennett  Valley  Grange, 
Sonoma  county,  chairman;  H.  V.  Mon- 
son,  R.  A.  Lafayette,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Lafa- 
yette, L.  S.  Dart.  Committee  on  For- 
estry and  Irrigation — J.  W.  Webb  of 
West  Park  Grange,  Fresno  county, 
chairman.  Committee  on  Resolutions — 
J.  S.  Dore  of  West  Park  Grange, 
Fresno  county,  chairman;  George  Wag- 
ner, M.  Farrell,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hansen, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Steward.  Committee  on 
Taxation  —  John  Tuohy  of  Tulare 
Grange,  Tulare  county,  chairman; 
Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler,  H.  C.  Maddux, 
H.  F.  Tuck,  H.  Weeks.  Committee  on 
Co-operation — J.  E.  Metzger  of  Gey- 
serville Grange,  chairman.  Committee 
on  Press — H.  V.  Griffith  of  Geyserville 
Grange,  chairman.  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation— Mrs.  R.  H.  Tuck  of  Lincoln 
Grange,  Santa  Clara  county,  chairman. 
Committee  on  Memorial — Mrs.  Gamble 
of  Santa  Rosa  Grange,  chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  —  Prof.  D.  T. 
Fowler  of  Berkeley,  chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Constitution  and  By-laws — 
Thomas  Jacobs  of  Tulare  Grange,  Tu- 
lare county,  chairman. 

On  Tuesday  night  there  was  a  grand 
reception  of  the  visiting  delegates  by 
the  Napa  Grange  and  Napa  citizens  in 
the  East  Napa  pavilion.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Mayor  Fuller,  ex- 
Congressman  Theodore  Bell  and  Mrs. 
Borrette,  Master  of  Napa  Grange. 

Subsequent  proceedings  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

Befo.e  you  buy,  post  up  a  little  on  lanterns. 
Our  free  catalogue  will  help  you.  When 
you  have  made  your  choice,  your  dealer 
will  supply  you.  If  not,  we  will.  If  you 
know  the 

Dietz  Gold  Blast  Lantern 

you  will  have  no  other  kind.  Handy,  easy 
filling,  long  burning,  safe,  clean.  Burns  a 
strorj;.  steady  flame,  the  result  of  using 
pure  fresh  air.    Another  great*  big  reason 

Clear  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ. 

"You  get  the  whole  story  in  the  catalogue. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  Laight  St.        NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1SUO. 


9™5TOrlSCALE<ifo 

AL50  P1TLES5  AND  SHALLOW  PUMT. 


"3    THK  AJIKR1CAN  SI  U.K  CO., 
1"5  tm  Hank  BldK.  k»noi>.  flty,  Bo.  1 


ARflPMFR  TRAP  THAT  It'll  I  Q  u's  mk'hty  diseourairlnK  to  buy  (ropher  traps 
uui  ntii    i  iumi    niiiLtf.  that  permit  the  gopher  to  escape  after  the  trap 


has  sprung.  If  you  have  useil  other  traps  you  know  that  gophers  crawl  or  are  thrown  nut  of  them 
anil  the  gopher  that  has  been  caught  and  got  away  will  never  he  caught  again.  If  you  would 
take  no  chances  with  traps,  you  should  investigate  the  merits  of  the 

IMPROVED  C.  V.  2-RING  GOPHER  TRAP. 

This  is  a  patented  trap,  embodying  all  the  latest  improvements.  It  is  superior  to  the  Single 
ring,  as  well  as  the  Clutch  and  Claw  Traps,  for  the  double  ring  disables  the  gopher  anil  holds  it 
securely,  allowing  no  possibility  of  escape. 

See  that  you  get  the  genuine  Improved  C  V.  2-Ring.  Sold  everywhere  for  25c  ;  or  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  them,  send  us  his  name  and  25c.  for  sample  trap  or  12.50  for  a  dozen,  which 
we  will  forward  postpaid.      FALLS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  12  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco. 


Wine  and  Oil  Machinery 


A  SPECIALTY. 


Presses  for  All  Purposes. 

Complete  Plants  Fitted  Out. 


TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

620  Commercial  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CATALOGUE  UPON  APPLICATION. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


From  3-in.  to  10-11.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald, 
as  it  is  absolutely  Indestructible,  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  Wc  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,  ^['^^^^^ 

PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLYMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

______  (Patented) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monxey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac 
cording  to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 

flie  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


PC  Li  PS  Ef  HAY  PRESSES 
Jfo*  I  ARE  'RELIABLE 
&  jTE5TeD  I*  ALL  StCHWbpy 

EJ6HT  GOOD  WORK 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE; 

Eclipse  Hay  Press  Co   6iz  w.,&st. Kansas  CnV  Mo 


Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 

PUMPS,  PIPE  and  FITTINGS. 

Estimates  furnished  on  Pumpiny  Plants  and 
Water  Supply  Outfits. 

O.    T.  ROSE, 
818  Bryant  St.  bet.  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 
FARMERS'  LINES 

So  simple  you  can  build  your  own 
line.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free. 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

712  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


October  7,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


£SpotCash 

GUARANTEE 

We  don't  try  to  tell  you  what  Security 
Stock  Food  has  done  for  others;  we  show 
you  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

Use  Security  Stock  Food  (glutenized) 
for  growing  animals;  for  fattening  animals; 
for  work  horses;  for  milch  cows.  The 
Food  won't  cost  you  a  cent  if  you  can't  see 
that  Security  Stock  Food  has  saved  feed, 
made  quicker  growth;  kept  your  animals  in 
better  condition,  given  more  milk,  andmade 
you  more  money.  Write  us  if  not  satis- 
fied and  we  will  refund  price  in  full.  You 
are  the  sole  judge.     No  questions  asked. 

Forfive  years  thisguaranteehasbcen  on  every 
package  sold.  It  also  covers  Security  Poultry 
Food,  Lice  Killer,  Gall  Cure,  Colic  Cure,  Worm 
Powder,  Calf  Food,  Heave  Remedy,  Healer  and 
Rheumatic  Liniment.  Security  preparations  are 
sold  by  dealers  in  almost  every  town  in  the 
United  States,  who  will  recommend  them  highly 
and  "backup"  our  guarantee. 

SECURITY  IS  THE  ONLY  GLUTENIZED  STOCK  FOOD. 

SECURITY  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


EHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
_  prices. 

424  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


FRUIT  1ARKETING. 


Consular  Reports  About  Fruits. 


[From  the  State  Commission  of  Horticulture.] 

Malaga  raisins,  by  D.  R.  Burch,  Con- 
sul, Malaga,  Spain,  September  2:  The 
raisin  season  opened  this  week  with 
five  shipments  to  New  York.  Small 
sizes  will  be  more  abundant  than  last 
year.  This  is  because  of  lack  of  rain, 
dry  weather  being  detrimental  to  the 
growth  of  the  raisin  and  producing  a 
scarcity  of  large  fruit. 

In  extent,  however,  the  crop  will 
fulfill  ante  -  season  expectations,  an 
approximate  forecast  being  1,000,000 
boxes.  This  is  a  one-fifth  increase  over 
the  crop  of  1904.  Lower  prices  will 
prevail  at  the  height  of  the  season,  but 
the  price  of  $1.70  per  box  of  Connois- 
seur Clusters,  at  which  a  shipment  was 
made  this  week,  will  most  likely  be 
maintained  until  October.  The  open- 
ing first  cost  prices  for  the  different 
grades  were  as  follows: 

Pesetas. 

Imperial  Clusters  20.00 

Royal  15.00 

Dessert  12.50 

Connoisseurs   8.50 

London  Layers   6  00 

Cabinets   7.00 

Loose  Muscatels,  5-crown  12.50 

Loose  Muscatels,  4-crown   8  75 

Loose  Muscatels,  3-crown   6  50 

Loose  Muscatels,  2-crown   5  00 

Peseta  worth  14  cents. 

Valencia  and  Denia  raisin  crop, 
H.  A.  Johnson,  Consul,  Valencia,  Spain, 
September  1:  Following  the  course 
successfully  adopted  last  year,  packers 
and  exporters  have  again  agreed  to 
fix  a  date  and  limit  the  price  for  the 
first  shipments.  August  20th  was 
selected  for  the  former,  and  40  pesetas 
agreed  upon  as  the  average  price  per 
100  kilos  to  be  paid  farmers  for  the 
earliest  lots  offering.  This  figure  gives 
the  following  equivalents  in  United 
States  currency,  cif  New  York: 

Cents 
per  Kilo. 

Off  stalk   1 

Fine  off  stalk   7  9-10 

Finest  off  stalk   8  1-2 

Selected   9  3-1 

Layers,  4-crown  10 

A  kilogram  is  equal  to  2  pounds,  3  ounces,  4  3-8 
drams. 

Despite  persistent  droughts,  general 
estimates  of  the  crop  still  reach  600,000 
hundredweights,  assuming  the  continu- 
ance of  normal  weather  during  har- 
vesting. Opening  prices  have  already 
declined  about  2  pesetas  (about  30 
cents)  per  100  kilos,  and  still  lower 


rates  are  anticipated  at  an  early  date. 
The  fruit,  especially  in  the  drier  dis- 
tricts, is  rather  small,  but  fleshy,  and 
of  very  fine  color.  Shipments  up  to 
date  amount  to  40,000  hundredweights, 
of  which  only  1600  hundredweights  have 
gone  to  the  United  States,  2000  to  Can- 
ada and  35,000  to  Great  Britain,  the 
remaining  1400  hundredweights  going 
mostly  to  Baltic  ports  and  northern 
Europe. 

Walnut  report  of  James  Drinkwater, 
Consular  agent,  Italy.  Castellamare 
de  Stabia,  August  21:  1.  The  crop  of 
this  year  promises  to  be  a  good  aver- 
age one,  about  one-quarter  more  than 
last  year.  2.  The  quantity  expected  to 
be  produced  is  about  20,000  cases,  of 
which  12,000  cases  will  probably  be  ex- 
ported from  this  district  to  the  United 
States.  3.  The  probable  prices  will  be 
about  $12.06  per  case  of  about  1500 
pounds.  The  current  freight  rate  to 
New  York  is  2s  6d  per  case  of  6!H  kilos. 

The  Smyrna  raisin  crop,  with  notes 
on  the  fig  crop,  by  Thomas  H.  Norton, 
Consul,  Smyrna,  August  24:  The  pres- 
ent prospects  of  the  raisin  crop  are 
favorable.  They  compare,  in  quantity, 
as  follows,  with  the  results  of  last  sea- 
son: 

Crop  of  1904.  Estimate  for  1905 

Sultanas,    long  tons,  34,000   48.000  to  53,000 

Red  raisins,  long  tons,  6,500    8,500  to  9,500 

In  view  of  the  rapid  extension  in  this 
district  of  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and 
also  of  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  Sul- 
tanas in  the  season  of  1903  reached  a 
total  of  nearly  65,000  tons,  the  esti- 
mated production  for  the  present  sea- 
son must  be  reckoned  as  a  good  aver- 
age one. 

Stocks  of  last  year's  fruit  are  exceed- 
ingly reduced.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  remain  in  this  country  barely 
1500  tons  of  raisins,  the  greater  por- 
tion consisting  of  low  grade  and  de- 
teriorated wares,  fit  only  for  distillery 
purposes.  Last  year  at  this  time  the 
stocks  carried  over  from  the  preceding 
crop  of  1903  amounted  to  nearly  10,000 
tons. 

A  heavy  rainfall  occurred  on  August 
22  at  Smyrna  and  throughout  the  ad- 
joining region.  It  was  more  abundant 
along  the  line  of  the  Aidin  railway  than 
along  that  of  the  Smyrna  and  Cassaba 
railway.  Such  a  rainfall  in  the  month 
of  August  is  of  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence in  that  region.  It  has  affected 
the  quality  although  not  the  quantity 
of  both  the  raisin  and  fig  crop,  and  will 
have  a  bearing  on  future  price  condi- 
tions. About  one-fifth  of  the  local  fig 
crop  is  affected  by  the  malady  here 
termed  "bassara." 

Owing  to  the  prospect  of  a  small  crop 
of  raisins  in  Spain,  a  smaller  output  of 
fruits  generally  in  European  countries, 
and  to  the  reports  current  that  the 
California  crop  of  raisins  is  likely  to  be 
25%  short,  prices  at  Smyrna  are  ruling 
at  a  moderate  level,  somewhat  higher 
than  would  have  ordinarily  been  justi- 
fied. 

Owing  to  keen  competition  in  the 
carriage  via  British  and  European 
ports,  actual  rates  on  figs  and  Sul- 
tanas for  the  United  States  seaboard 
are  practically  as  low  as  those  ruling 
for  London,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  etc. 
A  ton  of  Sultanas  is  carried  to  Liverpool 
at  27s  6d  per  ton,  as  against  30s  to  33s 
to  New  York  via  British  or  European 
ports.  In  certain  cases  of  direct  steam- 
ers to  New  York  rates  as  low  as  17s  6d 
to  20s  per  ton  are  accepted.  The  first 
trainload  of  figs  during  the  present  sea- 
son arrived  at  Smyrna  on  August  20. 
Shipments  of  new  crop  to  Europe  be- 
gan yesterday,  a  vessel  laden  with  figs 
leaving  for  Trieste. 


EXPOSURE 

to  the  cold  and  wet  is  the  first  step 
to  Pneumonia.  Take  a  dose  of 
PERRY  DAVIS' 

and  the  danger  can  be  averted. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  preventive 
and  cure  for  Colds,  Sore  Throat, 
Quinsy  and  Rheumatism. 

Always  keep  it  handy. 


LFALFA  is  now  attracting  much 
attention  everywhere.  Do  not 
forget  that  Alfalfa  needs  heavy  doses 
of  Potash  to  insure  successful  growth. 

We  have  a  book  which  is  full  of 
valuable  information  to  all  farmers 
who  are  experimenting  with  Alfalfa, 
and  will  gladly  mail  it  free  of  all  cost 
to  any  one  who  will  be  good  enough 
to  write  for  it. 

Address,  German  Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  YorK. 

MEYJER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


cox  SEED  CO. 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 


Valuable 

Hints  for  the  Fall 

Planting 

of  Seeds,  Bulbs, 

Trees, 

Shrubbery,  etc. 

Forage 

Plants,  Vetches, 

Alfalfa,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  Grapes  on 
their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

Write  for  our  prices  on  everything  in  the 
nursery  line.  We  can  refer  you  to  satisfied 
customers  in  every  locality. 

I  11-110  Pa+alnnnn    illustrated  and  full 

Large  uaiaiogue  or  generai  lnfor. 

mation,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for  5c 
postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.00. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  All  Sorts 


Choice 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 

C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  rive  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  14.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 

PERPETUAL  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY. 

Hears  twelve  months  In  the  year  from  the  same 
hill  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  A  prolific  bearer, 
sends  out  plenty  of  runners.  Large  berry,  well 
flavored.  A  self-fertilizer.  Have  a  few  thousand 
plants  for  sale  this  autumn.  Send  for  price  list  to 
COL.  J.  C.  EVERSON  MIDDLETOWN  CAL. 


Chico  Nursery  Co. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 


COMPLETE  LINE 

OF 

Fruit  Trees 

AND 

Ornamentals 


WalnUtS,  Grafted  and  from  Seed 
GrapeS,  Grafted  and  from  Cuttings 
pjgS,  Smyrna,  Adriatic,  Black 

Apples 

Carolina  Poplars       agents  wanted 
Texas  Umbrellas  Chico,  Cal.   3  J0  Walnut 


Best  Before  American  People. 

Milton,  N.  D.,  Nov.  15,  1904. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosbjrg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  valu- 
able book,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Dis- 
eases" This  book  Is  like  your  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure,  the  best  that  was  ever  put  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.   Wishing  you  success,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours,      WM.  G.  GRAHAM. 


Worth  IBIOO  to  a  Utah  Man. 

Parowan,  Utah. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

My  son-in-law  used  about  a  half  bottle  of  GOM- 
BAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  on  his  horse  for 
curb,  and  he  says  It  Is  a  sure  cure  and  no  mistake. 
He  says  It  has  done  him  1100  worth  of  good. 

JOHN  S.  HYATT. 
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DEERE  and  NEW  DEERE 


DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  4  Furrow. 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow. 


Our  Plows  are  adapted  to  all  conditions  and  they  will  work  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  the  disc. 
Both  styles  have  all  the  latest  improvements  such  as  Bali-Bearing  Discs,  Patented  Landing  Device, 
Dust-Proof  Boxes.  And  they  have  the  strongest  frames  of  any  plow  on  the  market,  jt  Jt 
jtJLjtjtJLjtJtJt    Special  Circular  giving  detailed  description  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Implement 

209  =  211   MARKET  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty, 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil,Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  Sc  CO.,  Manufaj?urer' 


SHEET  IRON  a  STEEL  PIPEr 


FOR    TOWN    WATE  R  W/OR 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

&3  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATEK  AND  OIL.  TANKS— ALL.  SIZES     Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 

ircund  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Sotlmates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltunt 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANTTFACTUHEBS  OF  

HDADP    PEACH,    BERRY,  and  allRACk'CTC 
UR.rtrE,  liin(is  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  DAVOIVL.  1 

VKNKKK    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND   CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Hort 


irect  Connected 


to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


KR 


U7VY 


Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 


Works: 


100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 


r*\7  AlMinP  guaranteed  98-99%  for  generating 
Ll/\nIlJC  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 

 FOR    SrtLE    O  V  

THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY,  -  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO.      -       Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

^ — >  - — t  «  «  W     \        T  ■ — k    m    »  iwy  POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 

Cm  l-V  I— <  I— <     I^J  F- \A\  l^»J  |«V   HIST     PRUNE     AND     OLIVE  DEP. 

^> — *  ^  *     *  m     /  M.  ^  XA   ^  T.W.JACKSON.123C«tllornllSt,Sin  Franclaco 
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University  Short  Courses. 


Agricultural  Building  of  the  University. 


A  Class  in  the  Study  of  Insects. 


Judging  Ayrshire  Cattle  at  the  University. 


Comparative  Judging  of  Dairy  Stock. 


A  Corner  of  the  Viticultural  Laboratory. 


We  referred  last  week  to  the 
short  courses  in  several  branches 
of  agriculture  which  will  open  at 
the  Agricultural  College  in  Ber- 
keley on  October  18.  The  picture 
gallery  on  this  page  filled  with 
views  taken  last  year  while  the 
short  courses  were  in  progress 
will  give  our  readers  a  more  real- 
izing sense  of  the  outfit  which  the 
University  has  for  short,  sug- 
gestive  courses   of  instruction 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  used. 
Only  a  few  of  many  available 
views  are  selected  and  the  idea 
is  to  indicate  the  variety  of  the 
things  which  enter  into  an  up-to- 
date  short  course  in  an  Agricul- 
tural College  which  has  to  minis- 
ter to  as  many  lines  of  agricul- 
ture as  flourish  in  California.  The 
agricultural  building  is  only  one 
of  several  which  are  employed 
and  are  being  used  for  every 
available  inch  of  space  they  have 
in  them.      In  a  similar  way  it 
might  be  said  each  view  shown 
stands  for  several  of  its  kind. 
The  plan  is  to  have  something 
which  will  meet  in  some  degree 
the  tastes  and  needs  of  everyone 
who  can  give  a  few  weeks  to 
schooling  in  agriculture.  The 
courses  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  persons  who  desire  to 
make  themselves  more  familiar 
with   the   principles  underlying 
farming  operations  and  with  the 
most  approved  practice.  The 
short  course  is  open  to  all  per- 
sons of  good  moral  character 
who  are  at  least  seventeen  years 
of  age  and  who  have  a  common 
school  education.    No  formal  en- 
trance  examination  will  be  re- 
quired, but  it  is  expected  that  all 
applicants  will    have  sufficient 
school  training  to  enable  them  to 
intelligently  understand  lectures, 
take  notes,  and  perform  the  nec- 
essary textbook  work.  The  usual 
grammar  school  course  gives  a 
fair  preparation  for  this  work. 
Instruction  in  the  short  course  is 
given  largely  by  means  of  lec- 
tures and   prescribed  reading, 
supplemented    by  such  recita- 
tions, practical  demonstrations 
and  laboratory  work  as  are  nec- 
essary to  make  plain  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  and  to  give  the 
student    an    insight    into  the 
various  branches  of  science  upon 
which  true  agricultural  develop- 
ment rests.    In  each  of  the  spe- 
cial courses  about  three  hours  of 
each  day  are  spent  in  the  lecture 
room;  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  day  is  occupied  in  the  field, 
creamery,  library  or  laboratory 
— the  time  required  varying  from 
three   to  six  hours,  depending 
upon  the  particular    work  at 
which  the  student  is.Jemployed. 


Greenhouse  of  the  Horticultural  Department. 


The  University  Barn  and  Hillside  Pasture. 


7? 
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An  Electric  Pumping  Plant  for  Irrigation. 


Glimpse  of  the  Dairy  Students  at  Work. 
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The  Week. 

The  days  have  been  dry  beyond  the  expectations 
noted  in  our  last  issue,  and  though  rather  trying 
north  winds  have  blown  and  field  fires  have  destroyed 
much  dry  feed  here  and  there,  the  farmer  is  on  the 
whole  content  with  the  progress  of  the  season.  Much 
value  in  late  tree  fruits,  also  in  grapes  and  in  beans, 
has  been  brought  in,  and  it  is  remembered  that  some 
of  the  very  best  years  have  been  those  in  which  early 
rains  have  come  late  and  growing  conditions  have 
been  continuous  thereafter,  whiie  some  of  the  worst 
years  have  had  very  early  dashes  of  rain  and  much 
drouth  following.  From  all  considerations  it  is  better 
that  there  should  be  rather  a  late  beginning,  and 
then  a  keeping  at  it  at  suitable  intervals,  and  this 
year  has  disclosed  the  first  symptom  of  such  a  year 
already.  Everything  looks  well  and  promising  for  a 
busy  people,  as  Californians  now  certainly  are. 


Wheat  still  comes  from  the  north  to  this  port  as 
fast  as  conveyance  can  be  found,  but  the  wheat  situ- 
ation everywhere  has  improved  considerably  during 
the  week  and  a  buying  disposition  is  strongly  mani- 
fested. Futures  are  advanced  and  confident.  Bar- 
ley is  also  going  up  and  receipts  are  small,  showing 
either  that  the  crop  was  less  than  expected  or  hold- 
ers are  more  confident,  both  of  which  are  looking 
toward  strength  in  the  grain.  Oats  are  doing  a 
small  trade  and  corn  is  unchanged.  Choice  rye  is 
looking  up  a  little.  The  weather  has  been  admirable 
for  bean  harvesting,  and  present  price  is  being 
crowded  down  by  anticipation  of  large  supplies. 
Beans  are,  however,  good  property  and  will  be 
largely  wanted.  Peas  are  firm  and  supplies  moder- 
ate. Millstuffs  are  doing  well.  Hay  is  in  light 
arrival  and  choice  is  scarce,  while  other  grades  are 
ample.  Meat  receipts  are  large,  but  well  disposed 
of.  Butter  is  firm  and  advancing;  cheese  is  steady, 
and  eggs  are  looking  toward  a  farther  ad- 
vance. Poultry  is  selling  well.  Potatoes  are  not 
active  this  week  and  supplies  accumulating.  Onions 
are  unchanged.  Citrus  fruits  are  doing  better  as 
orchard  fruits  go  out.  Oranges  have  sold  well,  lem- 
ons are  steady  and  grape  fruit  higher.  Peaches  are 
coming  out  of  storage,  grapes  are  scarce  and  high, 
apples  are  abundant  and  lower.  Dried  fruits  are  a 
little  slow,  but  the  grower  has  slack  interest  because 
the  eager  buyers  have  bought  him  out  of  the  game. 
Almonds  are  reported  selling  a  little  below  anticipa- 


tions. Honey  is  still  a  question  between  producers 
and  buyers,  and  trade  is  small.  The  shortage  in 
some  honey  regions  warrants  stiffness  in  holding  to  a 
degree,  at  least,  while  prices  are  low.  Hops  are 
in  dispute  and  transactions  light.  Wool  is  selling  in 
the  country,  but  little  doing  here. 

We  had  a  chance  catch  at  conversation  with  Lt.- 
Governor  Alden  Anderson  the  other  day  and  found 
him  still  holding  the  position  he  has  occupied  all 
through  the  fruit  harvest,  viz.,  one  of  satisfaction  at 
the  way  the  fruit  trade  has  been  running  this  year. 
Mr.  Anderson  emphasizes  the  unusual  fact  that  this 
year  all  lines  of  fruit  disposition  have  been  at  concert 
pitch.  It  is  common  to  have  special  activity  and 
good  prices  either  for  shipping  or  drying  or  canning, 
but  this  has  been  a  year  in  which  all  have  been  active 
together  and  the  result  has  been  an  exceptional  high 
run  of  prices  all  around.  This  will,  no  doubt,  restore 
confidence  in  fruit  investments  and  improvements 
and  knock  out  the  pessimism  which  some  have  in- 
dulged in.  As  we  have  said  before,  those  who  want 
trees  this  year  should  look  after  them  early. 


The  Portland  Exposition  is  scheduled  to  close  at 
the  end  of  this  week,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
whole  West  that  it  has  been  a  grand  success  in  popu- 
larity and  patronage.  It  is  claimed  that  the  final 
accounts  will  show  that  the  Fair  has  been  in  point  of 
attendance  and  in  every  other  respect  the  most  suc- 
cessful exposition  ever  held.  Comparisons  with  the 
records  made  at  the  Transmississippi  Exposition  at 
Omaha— an  exposition  of  about  the  same  magnitude 
as  that  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  which  has  been 
generally  conceded  to  have  been  the  most  successful 
of  all  fairs — show  that  the  Portland  Exposition  will 
outdo  the  showing  made  by  the  Eastern  enterprise. 
This  is  considered  more  remarkable  when  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  Omaha  had  a  population  of  13,- 
000,000  within  a  day's  journey,  while  there  reside 
within  a  similar  radius  of  Portland  not  more  than 
1,800,000  people.  The  peculiar  significance  of  this 
fact  to  the  whole  coast  is  that  the  world  is  now  so 
much  awake  to  the  claims  of  this  coast  that  it  only 
needs  an  occasion  to  draw  from  all  distances  under 
the  sun. 

There  is  also  a  special  agricultural  feature  of  the 
closing  fair  which  is  significant,  and  that  is  the  suc- 
cess of  its  live  stock  enterprise.  It  is  reported  that 
the  stock  show,  which  continued  ten  days  in  Septem- 
ber, proved  the  crowning  feature  of  the  fair.  It  was 
a  notable  success,  being  by  far  the  biggest  show  of 
the  kind  ever  held  in  the  West,  and  by  far  the  best 
attended.  During  the  time  it  was  running,  the 
attendance  at  the  fair  showed  a  daily  increase  over 
the  average  of  about  5000,  and  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember 24  was  the  largest  in  point  of  attendance  of 
any  during  the  fair  period.  This  testimony  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  nobility  of  the  animal  betokens 
man's  advancement  in  civilization  and  is  thus  both 
directly  and  indirectly  significant. 


The  date  growing  experiment  at  Mecca,  in  Riverside 
county,  is  progressing  well  in  co-operation  between 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  of 
California.  The  grower  in  charge  is  Mr.  B.  G.  John- 
son and  he  now  has  700  imported  palms  and  their 
offshoots  growing  well.  The  orchard  is  now  about 
two  years  old  and  will  not  come  into  bearing  for 
four  years  more.  Mr.  Johnson  expects  to  visit  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  soon  on  a  commission  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  to  col- 
lect shoots  of  the  date  palm  for  propagation 
on  the  date  farm,  near  Mecca.  He  expects 
to  proceed  to  the  principal  date-bearing  regions 
of  Persia  and  himself  superintend  the  selec- 
tion of  the  suckers.  He  will  thus  feel  that  his  plants 
come  from  good  fruit-bearing  trees  and  will  be  valu- 
able from  a  commercial  standpoint.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  long  distance  proposition  to  get  many  trees  of  a 
single  kind  of  date,  as  they  can  only  be  propagated 
by  offsets,  and  it  is  stated  that  date  palm  yields  from 
eight  to  a  dozen  suckers  during  its  lifetime  and  then 
ceases  reproduction,  although  the  tree  will  continue 
to  bear  fruit.  We  do  not  know  how  accurate  this 
statement  is,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  venture  is  too 
long  and  heavy  for  ordinary  individual  development. 
The  Government  is  justified  in  its  undertaking. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees,  Etc. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  manure  as  good  for  trees  as 
artificial  fertilizer,  and  what  quantity  would  you  use? 
Does  manure  lose  its  strength  when  exposed  to  the 
weather?  After  taking  out  old  trees,  it  is  very  hard 
to  make  young  trees  do  well  on  the  same  land. 
Cherry  trees  will  hardly  start  the  first  year,  and 
never  make  a  strong  tree  afterwards.  I  have  tried 
manure  in  the  hole  when  planting,  but  it  seems  to 
dry  the  ground  out  too  much.  Do  you  know  of  any 
way  of  overcoming  this?  After  planting  sugar  beets 
we  never  have  a  crop  the  next  year.  Is  there  any 
fertilizer  that  would  profitably  make  that  land  as  fer- 
tile as  before?  I  notice  that  in  Santa  Clara  county 
they  tar  or  whitewash  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
We  have  never  practiced  it  around  here.  Is  there 
any  good  derived  from  it? — Grower,  Centerville. 

Barnyard  manure,  not  used  in  excess,  is  certainly 
as  good  and  possibly  better  for  orchard  purposes 
than  commercial  fertilizers,  because  barnyard  manure 
furnishes  all  the  elements  of  plant  food,  and  it  intro- 
duces also  into  the  soil  an  amount  of  decomposed 
vegetable  matter  which  increases  the  humus,  makes 
the  soil  more  fertile  and  less  liable  to  dry  out.  Barn- 
yard manure  loses  its  strength  when  it  is  allowed  to 
go  through  a  fermentation  in  heaps.  It  also  loses 
strength  when  it  is  exposed  to  rains  which  leach  out 
its  soluble  contents;  but  it  can  be  allowed  to  dry  out 
and  will  lose  no  important  content  if  it  is  spread 
thinly,  so  that  fermentation  can  not  take  place.  It 
is  certainly  not  wise  to  apply  manure  in  the  hole 
at  the  planting  of  trees.  It  is  dangerous  to  the 
roots  in  such  concentrated  form,  and  it  is  likely 
to  dry  out  the  soil,  as  you  say.  The  proper  way 
is  to  plant  the  tree  without  manure,  spread 
the  manure  not  too  thickly  upon  the  surface  of 
the  land  at  the  rainy  season  and  allow  the  rains  to 
leach  out  the  fertility  and  to  carry  it  down  to  the 
roots.  In  this  way  manure  can  be  used  without  dan- 
ger to  the  young  tree. 

Sugar  beets  are  very  exhausting  upon  the  soil  and 
restoration  can  be  made  by  using  barnyard  manure 
freely,  following  with  a  hay  crop  and  then  following 
that  with  a  beet  crop.  Direct  application  of  barn- 
yard manure  to  beets  sometimes  interferes  with  the 
culture.  You  can  use  commercial  fertilizers,  contain- 
ing phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  potash,  which  will 
not  injure  the  beet,  as  the  stable  manure  is  likely 
to  do. 

Whitewash  around  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees  serves 
two  purposes:  It  prevents  the  sun  from  burning  the 
bark,  which  is  a  very  important  matter,  and,  where 
the  whitewash  is  made  by  stirring  a  certain  amount 
of  sulphur  and  coal  tar,  while  the  whitewash  is  still 
hot,  you  have  a  preparation  which  will  stick  well  and 
is  believed  to  be  preventive  of  some  insect  attacks. 

What  Can  an  Agricultural  Graduate  Do? 

To  the  Editor: — A  short  time  ago  I  had  a  talk 
with  you  in  regard  to  taking  the  course  in  agricul- 
ture. The  other  day  one  of  my  friends  asked  me 
what  I  expected  to  do  when  1  graduated;  I  found 
that  I  could  not  answer  definitely.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  of  some  of  the  positions  that  have  been  filled 
by  those  graduating  from  the  College  of  Agriculture? 
What  sort  of  a  position  would  one  be  likely  to  take  in 
one  of  the  experiment  stations? — High  School 
Student,  Alameda  county. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  definite  statements  about 
what  a  young  man  can  do  after  finishing  the  agricul- 
tural course.  There  are  many  things  that  he  may 
do,  and  his  fitness  for  such  undertaking  will  depend 
largely  on  himself,  on  how  his  own  endowments  and 
tastes  run  and  on  how  well  he  has  done  his  work  in 
the  University.  His  taste  and  qualifications  may 
seem  to  run  largely  to  actual  farming  enterprise  and 
then  he  may  undertake  farming  for  himself,  or  as 
manager  for  others.  There  is  quite  a  demand  at 
present  arising  for  skilled  assistants  of  this  kind, 
although  the  present  compensation  for  it  is  less  than 
can  be  commanded  by  teachers  or  engineers.  As  for 
the  teaching  in  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Station  work  the  supply  comes  wholly  from  the 
best  graduates  from  the  College  and  they  only  are 
qualified  for  such  undertaking.  At  present  there  is 
quite  a  sharp  demand  for  qualified  young  men  and 
they  are  receiving  all  the  way  from  $750  to  $1000  per 
year,  according  to  the  demand  which  their  particu- 
lar line  presents,  and  their  personal  excellence  in  it. 
Successful  Experiment  Station  men  are  now  receiv- 
ing promotions  quite  freely  and  it  does  not  take  long 
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for  a  person  to  make  a  reputation  which  will  bring 
him  into  demand  in  two  or  three  years  by  those  who 
wish  to  fill  places  commanding  $1200  or  $1500  a  year. 
Of  course,  above  that  many  will  go,  which  will 
depend  upon  individual  talent,  industry  and  general 
personal  acceptability. 

Gypsum  and  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor: — We  find  where  the  alfalfa  is  of 
light  growth  that  gypsum  corrects  the  defect  of 
soil.  If  applied  for  a  number  of  seasons  will  it  finally 
injure  the  soil  ?  How  much  gypsum  to  the  acre  for 
the  conditions  suggested  should  be  applied  ?— 
Farmer,  Stanislaus  county. 

The  application  of  gypsum  to  bare  spots  in  an 
alfalfa  field  changes  the  black  alkali  to  white  alkali, 
which  is  less  corrosive  In  its  character,  consequebtly 
alfalfa  can  riiake  a  catch  on  it  where  it  would  fail  if 
the  alkali  was  not  changed  in  its  character.  It  is 
not  likely  that  you  will  use  gypsum  in  excess,  be- 
cause in  these  bare  spots  there  is  likely  to  be  pretty 
strong  alkali  and  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
gypsum  to  transform  it;  then  gypsum  costs  money, 
and  you  are  liable  to  be  checked  up  by  the  large  ex- 
penditure which  would  be  required  to  provide  an 
overdose  of  gypsum.  The  amount  which  you  can 
apply  to  the  acre  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
strength  of  the  alkali  and  no  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  it.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  there  is  alkali  in 
some  places  so  strong  that  the  amount  of  gypsum 
required  to  transform  it  Would  cost  more  than  the 
land  is  worth.  Another  point  should  be  considered. 
The  application  of  gypsum  Is  not  a  cure  for  alkali; 
it  is  simply  a  palliation  for  it.  You  can  transform 
black  alkali  into  white  ahd  still  have  alkali  in  such 
Quantities  that  nothing  will  grow.  The  only  real 
cure  for  alkali  is  to  wash  it  but  of  the  soil  With  gen- 
erous flooding  of  the  surface  and  provision  for  ade- 
quate underdrainage  at  a  depth  of  about  four  feet. 
In  this  way  the  alkali  is  actually  taken  out  of  the 
soil  and  carried  away  by  the  water.  In  the  gypsum 
treatment  it  is  not  taken  away,  but  simply  some- 
what modified  in  its  character. 


Tree  Tanglefoot. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the 
article  known  as  tree  tanglefoot,  sold  by  traveling 
agents,  who  claim  that  it  will  destroy  the  canker  or 
measuring  worms,  is  injurious  to  trees?  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Government  has  issued  circulars  of 
warning  that  tree  tanglefoot  will  kill  the  trees.  My 
prune  crop  has  been  destroyed  by  worms  for  three 
years.  I  have  the  ground  well  cultivated.  I  have 
tried  tar  on  paper,  cotton  and  screen  net  without 
any  good  results;  hence  I  seek  for  information. — 
Grower,  Sonoma  county. 

We  certainly  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of 
applying  tree  tanglefoot  directly  to  the  bark  of  a 
tree  unless  experiments  have  been  made  showing 
that  it  was  harmless.  We  do  not  know  of  any  such 
experiments,  and  presume  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  have  issued  a  warn- 
ing to  band  the  trees  with  paper  and  put  the  tangle- 
foot on  the  paper,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  more 
rational  proceeding;  at  least  safer  to  rely  upon  until 
demonstration  can  be  had  that  the  tanglefoot  may  be 
directly  applied  with  safety.  If  any  one  knows  that 
it  can  be  safely  used  in  this  way,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him.  It  would  manifestly  be  safer  to  use 
it  on  the  outer  rough  bark  of  an  old  tree  than  to 
apply  it  to  a  young  tree.  Its  efficacy  of  course  must 
rest  upon  catching  the  wingless  female  moth  which 
will  soon  be  coming  from  the  ground  to  lay  her  eggs 
on  the  twigs.  As  she  cannot  fly  she  must  crawl  up, 
hence  the  effort  to  entangle  her  feet. 


Stocks  for  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  find  out  which  is  the 
best  stock  to  bud  walnuts  on— soft  or  hard  shell,  or 
the  native  walnut?  I  understand  that  the  Eastern 
black  walnut  will  not  do  on  account  of  its  slow  growth 
compared  to  the  soft  shell.  A  wild  walnut  grows  in 
the  mountains  of  Ventura  county.  Do  you  think  it  is 
the  black?  The  nuts  are  round,  about  |  inch  in  di- 
ameter and  the  hull  dries  on  the  nut.  Is  it  the  same 
as  the  black  walnut  that  grows  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State?— Orchardist,  Ventura  county. 

So  far  as  experience  now  goes,  the  California  black 
walnut  is  on  the  whole  the  best  stock  on  which 
to  grow  English  walnuts.  This  walnut  grows 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  the  size  of  the  tree  and 
the  size  of  the  nut  depending  upon  the  depth  of  soil 
and  the  amount  of  moisture  which  are  available  for 
its  growth.    The  same  tree  which  becomes  somewhat 


small  and  shrubby  in  your  mountains  grows  to  large 
dimensions  and  bears  a  much  larger  nut  in  the  rich 
river  bank  lands  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
Seedlings  grown  from  the  nuts  which  you  speak  of 
will  be  satisfactory,  however,  providing  the  nuts  are 
well  filled  and  produce  a  strong  seedling. 


Sweet  Clover — Responsibility  for  Bad  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — You  identified  a  weed  for  me  as 
sweet  clover  recently.  What  I  now  want  to  know  is 
this:  If  this  clover  fails  to  blossom  this  year,  will  it 
die  ?  It  was  sown  last  spring.  I  have  a  letter  from 
a  seed  dealer  declaring  that  it  will  die  out  if  it  fails 
to  bloom,  but  I  doubt  if  he  is  right.  Do  you  know  if 
a  merchant  who  sells  such  seed  with  alfalfa  seed  is 
liable  for  damages  ? — Farmer,  Stanislaus  county. 

The  sweet  clover,  which  is  most  commonly  found  in 
alfalfa  seed,  is  melilotus  alba.  This  species  is  a  bien- 
nial; consequently  you  would  not  expect  its  blooming 
the  first  year,  nor  does  it  die  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  but  will  bloom  before  dying,  The 
probability  is  that  seedsmen  are  not  liable  for'  dam^ 
ages  when  the  seed  they  deliver  contains  weeds,  or  is 
in  some  other  respects  different  from  what  is  in- 
tended. Nearly  all  their  catalogues  include  declara- 
tions specifying  to  what  extent  they  guarantee  their 
seeds  and  that  their  liability  is  limited  to  supplying 
good  seed  in  place  of  that  which  is  defective.  Unless 
you  have  a  special  contract  for  a  certain  seed,  or 
variety  of  seed,  the  seedsman  is  protected  from  lia- 
bility by  the  declaration  in  his  catalogue. 


Rather  a  Salt  Case. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  own  forty  acres  of  land  in  the 
Los  Angeles  river  bottom,  2}  miles  from  the  ocean  at 
tiong  Beach.  This  land  is  a  gray  sandy  soil,  damp 
land.  Surface  wells  10  to  12  feet  supply  sufficient 
water  for  cattle  and  domestic  use,  but  it  tastes 
brackish.  The  west  half  of  my  place  contains  too 
much  alkali  for  most  any  vegetation.  1  planted  and 
replanted  during  winter  and  this  summer  without 
raising  anything.  Part  of  this  land  was  formerly 
pasture,  principally  salt  grass  and  a  few  spot9  of 
Bermuda  grass.  The  land  lays  quite  level  with  a 
slight  slope  to  the  south.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
best  grasses  for  pasture  on  such  soil.  There  is 
much  land  of  this  kind  running  down  and  up  the 
coast. — Owner,  Los  Angeles. 

Whether  you  can  get  anything  to  grow  on  the  land 
of  which  you  speak  depends  entirely  on  the  amount 
of  salt  that  the  water  circulating  in  the  soil  moisture 
contains.  We  know  of  no  useful  plant  that  will  stand 
more  salt  than  Bermuda  grass,  unless  it  be  beets, 
and  if  you  should  attempt  to  grow  beets  and  fail  you 
would  almost  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
land  is  sterile,  unless  you  can  arrange  a  system  of 
surface  flooding  with  fresh  water  and  under  drainage 
and  carry  off  the  leaching,  and  in  that  way  actually 
reduce  the  amount  of  salt  present  in  the  soil.  There 
is  nothing  that  can  be  applied  to  the  soil  to  neutralize 
the  action  of  the  salt. 

Celery  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  you  publications  in  reference 
to  celery  raising  or  other  treatment  for  peaty  or 
muck  laud?— Farmer,  Indiana. 

Quite  full  discussion  of  methods  has  been  published 
in  our  columns  and  full  details  in  our  book  "  California 
Vegetables."  You  will,  however,  find  little  to  help 
you  with  the  treatment  of  peaty  or  muck  land,  be- 
cause the  so-called  peat  land  which  is  used  for  celery 
here  has  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  muck  land 
which  you  know  in  the  East.  The  vegetation  is  not 
so  fully  decomposed,  but  the  soil  is  very  open  and 
light  and  sweet  and  does  not  need  liming  as  the  East- 
ern muck  soils  do;  in  fact,  the  soils  are  very  different 
from  those  which  you  have  to  deal  with  and  therefore 
you  have  little  or  nothing  to  learn  from  our  ex- 
perience in  California. 

Are  Jerusalem  Artichokes  a  False  Alarm? 

To  the  Editor:— I  wish  you  would  favor  me  with 
information  touching  the  culture  of  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes for  hog  food.— Intending  Planter,  Chico. 

We  have  published  nothing  recently  on  the  culture 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichokes  for  hog  feed,  because, 
although  the  tubers  were  freely  distributed  about  a 
decade  ago,  no  one  who  planted  them  continued  long 
to  grow  them  as  a  crop  and  we  were  obliged  to  infer 
that  there  was  some  difficulty  about  it,  and  that  the 
plant  is  not  so  valuable  as  is  often  desoiibed  by 
those  who  begin  enthusiastically  to  grow  it.  Our 
own  impression  is  that  they  are  of  very  doubtful 
v^Jue,  except  as  grown  in  gardens  for  table  use. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  October  g,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offllcal  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  clear  most  of  the  week, 
with  li^ht  rain  in  some  sections  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Conditions  were  very  favorable  for  grapes  and  beans, 
but  the  absence  of  heavy  rains  is  causing'  a  scarcity  of 
feed  and  stockmen  are  becoming1  anxious.  Heavy  ship- 
ments of  Tokay  grapes  were  made  during  the  week 
from  the  American  river  district,  and  half  of  the  crop 
has  already  been  gathered  and  disposed  of.  Fruit  dry- 
ing and  raisin  making  are  progressing  and  nearly  com- 
pleted in  some  sections.  Apples  are  of  superior  quality 
and  the  crop  is  large.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Hay  is  practically  all  secured  except  the  late 
crop  of  alfalfa.  Hop  baling  continues.  Fall  plowing  and 
dry  seeding  are  in  progress. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week. 
Light  rain  fell  in  portions  of  the  coast  districts,  but 
caused  no  material  damage  to  crops.  In  Humboldt 
county  the  showers  were  sufficient  to  improve  grass  and 
retard  fall  plowing  to  some  extent.  Grape  harvest  con- 
tinues and  a  fair  crop  is  being  shipped  to  markets  and 
wineries.  Apples  are  of  excellent  quality  and  the  crop 
is  the  largest  for  several  years.  Fruit  drying  is  com- 
pleted in  most  places.  Tree  pruning  is  in  progress. 
Bean  harvest  is  nearly  completed  and  thrashing  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  The  bean  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  is  reported  very  large  and  of  good  quality. 
Fall  plowing  is  in  progress  in  some  sections. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  seasonable  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week,  which  was  favorable  for  maturing  all  crops. 
The  raisin  crop  is  nearly  all  cured  and  being  moved  to' 
the  packing  houses.  Some  of  the  second  crop  of  raisins 
is  still  on  the  trays.  Grape  harvest  is  progressing  rap- 
idly; large  shipments  of  Tokays  continue  to  eastern  mar- 
kets, and  wineries  are  in  full  operation.  Olives  are 
making  good  progress  and  promise  a  large  crop.  Al- 
falfa thrashing  continues  and  the  crop  is  good.  Stock 
are  healthy  and  in  good  condition  and  dry  feed  is 
plentiful. 

Southern  California. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  light  drying  winds  a  part  of  the  time.  Conditions 
were  very  favorable  for  fruit  drying,  raisin  making  and 
bean  harvesting,  all  of  which  are  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. The  heat  caused  some  damage  to  walnuts  in 
places  where  water  is  scarce.  The  walnut  crop  is  gen- 
erally of  good  quality,  but  will  be  less  than  that  of  last 
season.  The  extremely  dry  weather  made  frequent  and 
generous  irrigation  necessary,  but,  in  most  respects,  was 
beneficial  to  crops.  Raisin  making  is  well  under  way 
and  the  crop  is  turning  out  very  good.  Oranges  con- 
tinue in  first-class  condition  and  the  prospect  for  a  large 
crop  is  excellent.  A  heavy  crop  of  beans  is  being  har- 
vested. Irrigation  water  is  plentiful  in  most  places.  It 
is  reported  that  fire  has  destroyed  several  tons  of  sacked 
beans  and  seriously  damaged  fruit  orchards  in  the  foot- 
hills east  of  Santa  Barbara. 


Eureka  Summary. — Cool,  with  light  frost  at  close  of 
week.  Recent  rains  greatly  benefited  feed  on  high 
ranges.    Large  shipments  of  apples  continue. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  11,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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French  Prunes  and  Walnuts. 


State  Commission  of  Horticulture,  Report  on 
the  Prune  Crop  op  1905  in  the  Consular  District 
of  Bordeaux,  France,  Sept.  loth,  1905.— The  prune 
crop  in  this  consular  district  will  be  a  good  average 
one,  the  fruit  being  of  fine  quality,  sweet,  of  good 
size' and  free  from  disease.  The  season  on  the  whole 
has  been  warm  and  dry  and  conditions  generally 
favorable  except  for  the  past  two  weeks  when  it  has 
been  rainy. 

Walnut  Report  for  1905  in  Bordeaux  District, 
France,  Sept.  15th,  1905.— Confirming  the  prelimin- 
ary report  of  Aug.  17th,  1905,  the  walnut  crop  of 
this  season  will  be  smaller  than  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  past.  In  consequence  of  the  small  crop,  the 
fact  that  speculators  have  bought  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  it,  and  the  further  fact  that  practically 
none  of  last  year's  crop  remains  unsold,  prices  are, 
and  will  be  unusually  high. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Some  Facts  and  Fancies  on  Nitrogen  Bacteria. 

Our  readers  are,  of  course,  widely  interested  to 
know  what  can  be  gained  in  California  by  the  much- 
discussed  recourse  of  introducing  bacteria  into  the 
soil  to  help  leguminous  plants  seize  upon  atmospheric 
nitrogen.  Nothing  but  actual  trial  and  careful  ob- 
servation of  results  will  determine  the  facts.  Mr.  J. 
Allen  Osman  of  Whittier,  Los  Angeles  county,  has 
been  doing  something  in  this  line  and  he  gives  some 
interesting  writing  to  the  Los  Angeles  Cultivator, 
which  is  in  part  a  report  of  observation  and  in  part 
a  discussion. 

An  Experiment.— Mr.  Osman  says:  At  my  home 
place,  Ventruilla  ranch,  Rivera,  in  the  fall  of  1903,  I 
sowed  Canadian  peas  on  twenty-five  acres  of  walnut 
orchard.  This  ground  had  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  planted  to  peas  before.  In  the  spring  of  1904  I 
turned  this  crop  under  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  was  no  special  improvement  noticeable  in  the 
crop,  although  the  crop  that  year  was  much  larger 
than  the  preceding  year,  but  I  could  not  ascertain 
that  there  was  any  appreciable  difference  between 
the  crop  on  this  ground  and  that  on  my  neighbors. 
In  the  fall  of  1904  I  sowed  the  same  twenty-five 
acres  again  with  peas.  I  also  sowed  another  field  of 
twenty  acres  to  peas  and  another  piece  of  five  acres. 
Neither  of  the  last  two  mentioned  had  ever  had  peas 
sowed  on  them  to  my  knowledge.  I  sent  to  Wash- 
ington for  some  bacteria  to  inoculate  the  seed.  I 
sowed  probably  what  would  be  an  acre  of  the  first 
twenty-five  acres  which  was  sown  the  year  before. 
Note  carefully,  please,  the  results.  In  the  spring  of 
1905,  just  prior  to  plowing  this  under,  I  pulled  up 
from  various  parts  of  the  field,  roots.  Where  the 
seed  had  been  inoculated  there  was  a  line  of  demark- 
ation  which  was  as  plain  and  distinct  as  a  curb  line 
on  a  street.  Within  the  zone  of  the  inoculated  soil 
the  roots  were  covered  with  nodules  as  thick  as  they 
could  possibly  stick.  Outside  of  this  zone  where  the 
peas  had  been  the  year  before,  the  roots  had  quite  a 
number  of  nodules,  but  not  as  large  nor  as  many  as 
where  the  ground  had  been  inoculated;  whereas,  in 
the  other  two  fields  where  peas  had  never  been  sown 
before  there  were  only  rudimentary  nodules  and  not 
very  well  defined.  Under  a  glass  they  could  be  dis- 
covered but  they  were  not  prominent  or  well  defined 
to  the  naked  eye. 

I  have  a  place  in  this  orchard,  which  I  will  desig- 
nate as  No.  1,  sown  in  the  fall  of  1903,  in  which  there 
has  been  a  wash-in  of  white  sand  and  there  are  four 
or  five  walnut  trees  which  grew  well  until  they  were 
about  six  years  old  and  for  the  last  three  years  there 
was  no  appreciative  growth  prior  to  this  year.  The 
fruit  on  the  trees  dried  up  and  dropped  off  and  the 
trees  looked  as  if  they  were  well  nigh  their  end.  I 
was  going  to  remove  them  when  it  occurred  to  me 
that  these  trees  offered  a  most  excellent  opportunity 
for  experimentation.  I  could  see  no  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  the  trees  last  year,  but  this  year  (and,  by 
the  way.  they  are  within  the  zone  of  the  inoculated 
seed)  I  could  discover  that  they  had  grown  mate- 
rially and  they  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  fruit 
upon  them  which  they  have  matured.  In  this  bunch 
of  poor  trees,  two  trees  stand  outside  of  the  inocu- 
lated zone  and  they  have  not  done  as  well  as  those 
within  the  above  described  limit.  Whether  this  is  a 
mere  coincidence  or  not,  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
judge.  I  am  convinced  that  by  continuance  of  this 
method  of  green  forage  that  we  will  bring  those 
trees  back  again  to  vigor.  The  reason  I  think  so  is 
because  formerly  this  particular  part  of  the  orchard 
was  good  ground,  but,  being  in  a  sort  of  arroyo,  the 
sand  washed  in  in  one  of  the  floods  which  visited  Cal- 
ifornia some  years  ago.  There  are  about  three  feet 
of  good  soil,  then  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
of  this  white  sand,  when  we  again  strike  good  soil. 
My  thought  is  by  a  series  of  experiments  to  de- 
termine whether  by  fertilization  we  can  force  the 
roots  down  through  the  sandy  stratum  and  find  feed- 
ing ground  below.  I  think  we  can  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  from  the  above  narrative:  That  in- 
oculating the  seed  produces  immediate  results;  sec- 
ondly, that  where  peas  have  been  sown  the  year  be- 
fore that  inoculation  takes  place  the  second  year  but 
not  to  so  marked  a  degree  as  where  the  seed  is  in- 
oculated; and,  thirdly,  that  the  first  year  where  peas 
are  sown  inoculation  is  not  of  much  benefit;  that  the 
benefit  would  be  the  same  as  any  green  forage  turned 
over  but  it  prepares  the  ground  for  inoculation  of 
the  subsequent  crops;  that  the  results  to  the  growth 
of  the  tree  and  to  the  fruit-bearing  qualities  are  no 
doubt  vastly  enhanced  and  that  the  nitrates  given  to 
the  ground  by  this  method  of  culture  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  walnut  industry.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  many  men  have  observed  these  same  things,  as 
above  narrated. 

Are  They  Needed  ? — In  an  extended  review  of  his 
experiments  with  alfalfa  bacteria,  A.  D.  McNair  in 
Farm  and  Ranch  writes  that  "  the  Pacific  States 
seem  to  have  an  abundance  of  alfalfa  bacteria,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  nodules  are  found  on  the 
alfalfa  root  in  all  these  States.  On  the  slopes  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  there  is  also  a  good  supply 
of  these  bacteria,  but  when  we  reach  eastern  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  they  become  less  frequent  or  are 
not  found  at  all.     From  the  longitude  of  eastern 


Kansas  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  it  was  supposed,  until 
two  years  ago,  that  alfalfa  bacteria  were  present 
only  in  the  rarest  instances;  but,  thanks  to  the  re- 
searches of  Prof.  Hopkins  of  Illinois,  we  now  know 
that  the  bacteria  of  melilotus,  or  sweet  clover,  is 
practically  identical  with  alfalfa  bacteria  and  that 
where  melilotus  grows  wild  along  roadsides  and 
creek  banks,  the  land  is  already  inoculated  with 
alfalfa  bacteria." 

It  has  been  proved  by  many  experiments  that  if 
alfalfa  bacteria  are  not  in  the  soil  they  may  be  put 
in  by  artificial  means  and  the  process  of  putting 
them  in  is  called  "  inoculation.  " 

Soil  may  be  obtained  from  a  field  which  already  has 
the  bacteria,  and  may  be  scattered  on  the  field  which 
is  to  be  sowed;  or  "pure  culture"  bacteria  may  be 
obtained  from  companies  who  deal  in  them,  with  full 
directions  how  to  use  them.  If  the  soil  itself  is  inoc- 
ulated it  is  called  "soil  inoculation."  If  the  seed  is 
inoculated,  it  is  called  "seed  inoculation." 

Much  testimony  has  been  collected  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  private 
companies  showing  that  farmers  have  gotten  excel- 
lent results  by  inoculating  with  the  pure  culture  bac- 
teria. My  own  experience  with  them  was  not  good, 
but  with  soil  from  an  old  field  it  was  good.  I  find, 
also,  that  such;  authorities  as  Prof.  Hopkins  of  Illi- 
nois and  Mr.  Wing  of  Ohio  are  more  favorably 
impressed  with  the  old  method  than  with  the  pure 
culture  method.  In  using  soil  from  an  old  field  I 
think  it  is  safer  to  drill  it  in  the  ground  than  to  scat- 
ter it  broadcast  where  the  bright  sun  shines  on  it. 
for  bacteria  "love  the  darkness  better  than  the 
light."  As  regards  quantity,  I  think  that  from  100 
to  500  pounds  of  soil  should  be  used  per  acre. 

Special  Germs.— There  is  a  widespread  belief  that 
alfalfa  bacteria  are  the  same  as  cowpea  bacteria, 
and  that  if  the  land  has  grown  cowpeas  it  is  thereby 
inoculated  for  alfalfa.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
the  case,  and  I  will  offer  as  evidence  a  leaf  from  my 
own  experience. 

On  the  experiment  farm  at  Southern  Pines,  N.  C, 
I  found  that  cowpeas,  violet  beans,  soy  beans  and 
peanuts  had  each  and  all  nodules  on  their  roots, 
whether  planted  on  one  part  of  the  farm  or  another, 
proving  conclusively  that  the  soil  was  naturaliy  inoc- 
ulated by  these  legumes.  When,  however,  I  sowed 
alfalfa,  crimson  clover  and  hairy  vetch  on  the  same 
land  I  found  no  trace  of  a  nodule,  and  it  was  only 
after  alfalfa  was  inoculated  with  alfalfa  soil,  clover 
with  clover  soil  and  vetch  with  vetch  soil  that  nod- 
ules appeared  on  these  legumes.  Surely  if  cowpea 
bacteria  are  the  same  as  alfalfa  bacteria,  I  ought  to 
have  gotten  alfalfa  nodules  on  land  which  had  previ- 
ously grown  cowpeas,  and  which  had  cowpea  bacte- 
ria in  abundance.  Facts,  as  I  know  them  at  pres- 
ent, seem  to  indicate  that  the  bacteria  of  any  legume 
may  be  used  to  inoculate  only  when  the  two  plants 
are  very  closely  related,  as  is  the  case  with  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover,  which  are  indistinguishable  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth,  or  as  is  the  case  of  peas 
(English  peas)  and  vetches,  which  latter  are  often 
called  "wild  peas." 

Not  in  Stable  Manure.— Another  popular  belief  is 
that  stable  manure  contains  alfalfa  bacteria,  and  that 
if  land  is  dressed  with  much  manure  it  is  thereby 
inoculated.  I  find  that  this  view  is  favored  by  Mr. 
Wing  of  Ohio,  and  I  hesitate  to  oppose  him  on  any- 
thing pertaining  to  alfalfa,  for  I  know  how  well  posted 
he  is  on  the  subject.  Neither  would  I  do  so  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  I  previously  entertained  the 
same  opinion  and  changed  my  mind  as  the  result  of 
an  experiment  which  I  made  while  superintendent  of 
the  experiment  farm  at  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.  I  felt 
so  sure  that  manure  would  inoculate  the  soil  that  I 
waited  expectantly  to  see  the  alfalfa  grow  on  two 
plots,  one  of  which  had  cow  manure  on  it  and  the 
other  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  from  the  horse  sta- 
ble. I  was  doomed  to  disappointment  in  both  cases, 
for  after  examining  a  great  number  of  plants  I  reluc- 
tantly came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  manure  had 
no  effect  on  nodule  development. 

One  plant  out  of  perhaps  a  thousand  had  nodules, 
but  the  same  was  true  of  plants  that  received  no 
manure.  That  manure  may  favor  the  development 
of  alfalfa  bacteria  when  they  are  already  in  the  soil 
may  possibly  be  true,  but  I  do  not  think  it  furnishes 
them  unless  it  is  made  from  alfalfa  hay  or  the  hay  of 
nearly  related  plants  in  the  Medicago  family,  for 
alfalfa's  botanical  name  is  Medicago  sativa. 

Trial  Suggested. — Whether  the  quality  of  alfalfa 
is  improved  by  having  an  abundance  of  bacteria  is  a 
question  on  which  there  is  no  direct  evidence  which 
has  come  to  my  notice,  but  there  is  some  direct  evi- 
dence which  favors  an  affirmative  answer. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  at  the  Michigan  exper- 
iment station,  in  which  one  plot  of  cowpeas  was  inoc- 
ulated and  another  was  not,  it  was  found  that  the 
peas  from  the  inoculated  plot  had  nearly  one-half 
more  crude  bacteria  than  peas  from  the  other  plot, 
hence  were  more  valuable  for  feeding  purposes.  If 
this  is  true  of  cowpeas  it  is  probably  true  of  alfalfa 
also,  and  it  raises  the  question  whether  an  advantage 
may  not  come  from  artificial  inoculation  even  where 
land  is  slightly  inoculated  to  start  with. 

I  hope  farmers  will  try  inoculation  wherever  they 
sow  alfalfa,  or  at  least  part  of  the  field,  and  thus 
demonstrate  for  themselves  whether  their  crops  are 
benefited  by  it. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


A  California  Fruit  Grower  in  Great  Britain. 


To  the  Editor: — Forty  years  had  passed  since  last 
my  feet  trod  the  streets  of  London.  Reports  of  very 
varying  character  often  reached  me,  some  favorable, 
some  otherwise.  It  was  not  easy  to  learn  exact  con- 
ditions even  in  my  business  as  a  fruit  grower.  Brit- 
ish fruits,  it  was  alleged,  surpassed  ours;  their 
flavor  was  way  ahead.  Now  flavor  is  a  very  intangi- 
ble thing  to  argue  about.  It's  a  matter  of  individual 
taste  very  largely,  and  it  is  proverbially  useless  to 
found  argument  on  a  thing  so  subtle  and  so  variable. 
Disparagers  of  California  fruit  could  not  say  British 
fruit  was  sweeter;  analysis  would  readily  decide  that; 
nor  could  they  claim  it  was  juicier,  expressing  and 
weighing  the  fluid  content  would  settle  that:  size  and 
color  superiority  could  equally  easily  be  put  to  tangi- 
ble proof;  but  flavor!  —  ah,  there!  Who  could  pro- 
nounce authoritatively  ?  So,  although  I  frequently 
put  in  an  inward  demurrer  when  my  British  friends 
here  smacked  their  lips  over  their  recollections  of 
delicious  hot  house  peaches  and  grapes,  and  over  the 
incomparable  June  strawberries,  the  best  I  could  do 
was  to  say  that  from  my  forty  year-old  memories  I 
did  not  recall  any  such  superiority  in  flavor. 

It  happened  there  were  other  things  in  which  I  had 
more  or  less  keen  interest,  and  was  anxious  to  get 
just  impressions  concerning.  These  were  the 
European  parcels  post  system,  European  scenery, 
European  education,  European  art,  European 
museums  and  European  religion.  There  was  oppor- 
tunity here  for  a  quite  lengthy  programme;  but  Her- 
bert Spencer  says  that  "varied  activities"  make 
happiness,  and  I  wanted  to  be  happy.  So  my  young- 
est daughter  and  I  started  in  mid-strawberry  season 
for  the  East.  Wherever  we  could  get  them  we 
sampled  the  strawberries.  We  went  via  Portland, 
Vancouver  City,  the  great  Rockies  and  Banff;  the 
great  lakes  and  Toronto,  Niagara,  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  Strawberries  we  ate,  various  in  kind  and 
flavor  as  locality  and  species  varied,  but  neither  of 
us  found  eastern  or  central  Canadian  strawberries 
any  way  transcendent.  We  ate  strawberries  aboard 
the  good  ship  Tunisian  in  mid- Atlantic,  we  ate  them 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  I  think  Wales.  We,  I  be- 
lieve, concur  in  the  verdict  that  if  the  most  prejudiced 
son  of  John  Bull,  or  daughter,  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter, were  blindfolded  and  given  California  strawber- 
ries and  British  strawberries  indiscriminately,  it 
would  tax  their  palates  very  severely  to  say  which 
were  British  and  which  Californian. 

The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  their  peaches. 
These,  of  course,  were  grown  in  hot-houses,  as  are 
their  tomatoes,  very  largely.  The  claim  was  made 
to  me  in  England  that  the  peaches  had  superior 
flavor  because  they  were  grown  under  glass.  I 
asked  why  that  should  cause  any  improved  flavor. 
"Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "they  don't  have  any  rainfall 
on  them!"  "Well,"  I  said,  "our  California  peaches 
don't  have  any  rainfall  on  them."  Equally  good  soil, 
equally  (at  least)  warm  climate,  equally  good  water, 
same  old  sun,  only  more  of  him,  though  our  days  are 
somewhat  shorter.  Fact  is,  the  difference  consists 
in  this,  that  from  the  small  amount  grown  and 
handled  in  England,  fruit  can  hang  on  the  tree  till 
fully  ripe;  then  it  is  carefully  prepared  and  packed 
in  some  soft  material,  and  sold  and  eaten  the  day  it  is 
picked.  Then  it  tastes  of  silver,  oh,  "so  strong." 
In  Solomon's  fruit  store  in  Piccadilly,  London,  I  saw 
six  peaches,  not  so  fine  looking  as  friend  Hauss 
grows  on  the  Feather  river  either,  prettily  packed 
in  a  small  round  basket,  and  marked  8s  6d,  or  about 
$2  05.  Grapes  in  same  window  8s  per  pound.  This 
in  mid-August.  Solomon's  fruit  I  did  not  patronize, 
but  sampled  peaches  and  grapes  elsewhere  and 
found  them  very  much  the  same  as  I  find  fruit  picked 
ripe  from  the  tree  in  California. 

As  to  apples  and  pears  there  is  no  claim  made 
either  in  Liverpool,  Edinborough,  Glasgow  or  Lon- 
don among  the  fruit  dealers  themselves  that  English 
or  French  goods  are  equal  to  Californian.  "Our 
apples,"  said  one  leading  expert,  "are,  to  use  a 
slang  expression,  '  not  on  the  same  street  with 
yours.'"  One  exception  was  made  to  this.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  was  spoken  of  as  excelling  every 
other  apple,  but  there  are  next  to  none  grown. 
Moreover,  the  British  pack  was  stigmatized  as  being 
unreliable  and  dishonest,  while  the  fairness  of  the 
California  pack,  especially  of  W.  A.  Block's,  the  best 
known  brand  there,  was  highly  appreciated.  But, 
though  California  leads  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
apples,  Oregon  leads  California.  Oregons  sold  last 
year  as  high  as  23s  and  27s  per  box.  Californias 
averaged  somewhere  less  than  half  these  figures. 

Pajiiro  valley  must  look  to  its  laurels  and  send  only 
its  best  if  it  means  to  stay  in  the  market  against 
Oregon  competition. 

In  soft  fruits,  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  California 
is  seriously  handicapped  as  against  France,  the  Chan- 
nel islands,  Portugal  and  Spain. 

It  sounds  fine  to  talk  of  the  world's  market  as 
though  there  were  limitless  demand  for  these  fruits, 
and  California  could  supply  that  demand.  Mr.  Jacobs 
(of  Garcia,  Jacobs  &  Co.,  London  fruit  dealers),  told 
me  that  under  present  conditions  the  British  market 
could  not  consume  more  than  four  carloads  weekly  of 
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these  soft  goods,  and  the  French'  and  other  supply 
yearly  increases. 

Per  contra:  Dried  apricots  at  prohibitive  figures. 
French  Bon  Cretien  (Bartlett)  pears  were  selling,  at 
Covent  Garden  auction,  in  boxes  containing  eighteen, 
packed  in  excelsior  and  paper,  at  31s  per  box.  These 
were  nothing  like  California  goods,  either  in  size  or 
color.  I  saw  no  California  peaches,  other  than 
canned,  on  the  English  market;  but  on  my  return 
trip  they  were  served  almost  daily  on  the  good  ship 
St.  Paul,  and  were  quite  eatable  even  when  Long 
Island  Sound  was  reached,  though  they  were  not  by 
any  means  fine  samples  of  what  California  can  do, 
and  had  journeyed  to  Britain  and  back  to  America. 

Our  prunes,  I  regret  to  say,  are  discredited.  At 
the  Army  and  Navy  Junior  Stores,  Regent  street, 
London,  where  an  immense  business  is  done,  I  saw  no 
prunes  from  California,  and  inquired  why.  The 
stores  had  ceased  to  buy  them  because  they  came  to 
hand  mouldy.  "  You  do  not  mean  sugared?"  I  in- 
quired. "No,  mouldy  !"  Visions  of  prunes,  hot  and 
steaming  from  the  dip,  jammed  into  boxes  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley,  as  I  have  seen  them,  marvelling, 
floated  before  my  eyes. 

"You  may  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  and 
all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all 
the  people  all  the  time."  Packers,  remember  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  when  you  pack. 

It  will  ultimately  serve  your  own  interest,  as  well 
as  that  of  your  grower.  Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 


Prepared  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Dr.  Charles  Eastman, 
Veterinarian,  San  Luis  Obispo. 


LAMENESS. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  have  a  cure  for  a 
mare  that  is  lame  in  right  hind  leg;  the  muscles  or 
cord  above  stifle  seem  to  be  drawn  or  tight;  seems  to 
flinch  when  pressure  is  put  against  the  muscles  above 
the  stifle;  also,  when  you  raise  leg  forward  and  up  she 
seems  to  have  a  hard  time  to  get  it  down  again;  she  has 
been  this  way  about  a  year  and  a  half. — Subscriber, 
Maxwell. 

A  cure  is  very  doubtful,  and  I  could  not  suggest  a 
line  of  treatment  without  an  examination,  for  the  con- 
dition is  doubtless  chronic.  Get  your  veterinarian  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  the  animal. 


PARALYSIS  OF  THE  LIPS. 

To  the  Editor: — A  3-year-old  gelding  has  apparently 
almost  lost  the  use  of  its  lips;  the  lower  lip  hangs  down, 
exposing  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth,  and  the  colt  is  unable 
to  use  it  to  any  extent  in  eating;  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
kind  of  sickness  or  disease,  but  the  horse  lost  weight 
slightly  when  this  apparent  paralysis  of  the  lips  first  ap- 
peared; there  is  a  slight  swelling  of  the  cheeks  on  both 
sides  where  the  flesh  covers  the  upper  and  lower  back 
teeth.  The  colt  eats  hay  better  than  it  did  and  is  now  in 
fair  condition. — H.  S.,  Sultana. 

I  think  your  colt  is  suffering  from  a  paralysis 
from  injury,  and  the  swelling  along  the  molar  teeth 
is  caused  by  accumulation  of  food,  which  should  be 
removed  at  least  twice  a  day.  The  food  should  con- 
sist of  mashes,  gruels  and  greenstuffs  which  can  be 
easily  masticated.  Have  the  teeth  examined  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.  If  this  condition  has  not  ex- 
isted too  long,  the  chances  for  recovery  are  good. 


Hints  for  Home  Practice. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Waterman,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  prepares  for  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  a 
description  of  instruments  which  all  stockmen  should 
have  ready  for  use.    He  writes: 

While  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  farmer  to  attempt 
much  stock  surgery,  yet  there  are  times  when  it 
may  be  necessary  for  him  to  do  some.  On  this 
account  every  farmer  should  keep  a  few  instruments 
and  apparatus  at  hand  ready  for  use.  Here,  as 
with  medicines,  the  important  thing  is  to  have  them 
ready.  After  being  used  they  should  always  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  laid  away  in  a  place  prepared 
for  them. 

A  Knife. — While  it  may  not  at  first  thought  seem 
to  be  necessary  for  a  farmer  to  keep  a  knife  espe- 
cially for  surgical  work,  yet  it  should  be  done.  If  he 
does  not,  he  will  resort  to  his  jackknife,  which  is  used 
for  everything  else  and  besides  is  carried  in  a  dirty 
pocket. '  As  it  generally  has  two  blades,  each  with 
its  own  spring,  it  is  hard  to  clean.  Nearly  every 
farmer  does  more  or  less  castrating,  and  the  knife 
should  be  kept  for  this  if  nothing  else.  A  medium 
sized,  one  bladed  jack  knife  will  answer  very  nicely. 
Before  using  instruments  they  should  be  allowed  to 
lie  for  a  few  moments  in  a  3%  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  when  not  in  use  during  the  operation  they 
should  be  in  the  solution. 

Other  Appliances.— Every  farmer  should  have  a 
bulb  syringe,  as  it  is  very  convenient  for  flushing  out 
wounds,  either  in  cleaning  them  or  injecting  medi- 
cines. A  hard  rubber  syringe  is  also  very  convenient 
for  injecting  medicines  into  wounds,  and  also  for  giv- 


ing small  doses  of  medicines.  One  holding  an  ounce 
is  a  convenient  size. 

A  2-ounce  glass  graduate  can  be  bought  at  supply 
stores  for  10  cents — very  useful  in  measuring  medi- 
cines. 

There  should  be  in  the  instrument  and  apparatus 
chest  two  or  three  different  sized  bottles  for  giving 
medicines.  Long  necked  bottles  are  more  conven- 
ient. Beer  bottles  answer  very  nicely.  One  holding 
a  quart  will  be  more  convenient  for  giving  salts  and 
other  medicines  where  the  dose  is  large.  A  pint 
bottle  will  be  more  convenient  for  the  ordinary  sized 
doses.  There  should  also  be  a  still  smaller  bottle  for 
giving  medicine  to  sheep  and  small  doses  to  horses. 
The  small  long  necked  olive  oil  bottle  answers  nicely 
for  this. 

Every  horse  stable  should  have  a  twist  for  holding 
horses  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  operate  or  to 
dress  wounds.  It  should  be  used  judiciously,  as  it 
can  be  made  an  instrument  of  great  torture.  One 
can  be  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  fork  handle  about  2 
feet  long  and  boring  a  hole  through  it  1  inch  from 
one  end.  Through  this  hole  pass  a  small  rope  and 
tie  the  two  ends,  making  a  loop  6  or  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

For  Udder  Trouble. — Every  dairyman  should 
have  a  milking  tube  to  use  in  drawing  off  milk  when 
the  teats  are  badly  cracked  or  sore;  also  to  use  in 
case  of  milk  fever.  Whenever  the  tube  is  used  great 
care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  it  is  aseptic, 
clean.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  3%  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  before  it  is  introduced  to  the  teat,  and 
then  dipped  into  carbolized  vaseline  just  before  it  is 
inserted. 

An  apparatus  for  stirilizing  air  in  the  treatment  of 
milk  fever  is  valuable.  Get  from  a  bicycle  repair 
shop  a  piece  of  inch  steel  bicycle  tubing,  about  6 
inches  long.  Fit  into  each  end  a  cork,  through 
which  is  passed  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing  or  a 
turkey  quill.  To  each  of  these  glass  tubes  attach  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  about  6  inches  long.  A 
bicycle  pump,  milking  tube  and  a  small  package  of 
stirilized  cotton  from  the  drug  store  completes  the 
outfit.  Be  sure  the  bicycle  tubing  is  clean.  If 
necessary  to  use  it,  remove  one  of  the  corks  from  the 
tubing  and  fill  it  with  some  of  the  cotton;  be  sure  the 
hands  are  clean  in  handling  the  cotton.  Attach  the 
milking  tube  to  one  end  of  the  tubing  and  the  bicycle 
pump  to  the  other.  Remove  all  the  milk  from  the 
udder,  sterilize  the  milking  tube  in  a  3%  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  insert  it  into  the  teat  and  pump  the 
air  into  the  udder.  The  air  by  passing  through  the 
cotton  in  the  tubing  is  freed  from  germs. 

Surgeon's  Needles  and  Silk. — When  a  wound 
gapes  open,  two  or  three  stitches  with  surgeon's  silk 
will  hold  the  edges  together  and  it  will  heal  much 
more  quickly  and  will  leave  a  much  smaller  scar  than 
if  neglected.  Before  a  wound  is  sewed  up  it  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned.  This  is  best  done  by  forcing 
water  into  it  with  a  bulb  syringe.  After  it  is  per- 
fectly clean,  cut  out  any  ragged  pieces  of  tissue,  then 
inject  into  it  some  of  the  3%  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
put  in  the  stitches,  drawing  the  edges  just  together, 
leaving  an  opening  an  the  bottom  for  drainage,  as 
there  will  always  be  more  or  less  discharge.  The 
after  treatment  is  to  flush  out  gently  each  day  with 
the  3%  carbolic  acid  solution. 

A  small  pair  of  forceps  will  often  be  found  very 
handy.  Sometimes  large  blood  vessels  are  cut  and 
it  is  necessary  to  ligate  them.  By  placing  a  clean 
sponge  or  piece  of  cloth  in  the  wound  to  soak  up  the 
blood  and  then  remove  it  quickly  the  end  of  the  vessel 
can  be  seen,  and  grasped  with  the  forceps.  If  not 
too  large,  a  few  twists  may  stop  the  flow  of  blood  or, 
if  not,  a  small  thread  can  be  tied  around  the  end. 

Trochar  and  Candla. — This  instrument  should 
also  be  in  the  set,  as  it  is  often  needed  to  relieve 
bloating.  The  horse  trochar  and  canula  is  best  to 
have,  as  it  is  smaller  and  can  be  used  for  both  horses 
and  cattle.  Tapping  with  the  instrument  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  operation.  It  should  be  first 
washed  in  the  3%  carbolic  acid  solution,  as  should 
also  the  flank  where  it  is  to  be  inserted.  The  point 
of  the  instrument  is  then  placed  against  the  distended 
flank  about  its  center,  directed  downward  and  for- 
ward and  thrust  in  nearly  its  entire  length.  The 
trochar  is  then  withdrawn,  the  canula  left  in  place 
and  the  gas  escapes.  No  after  treatment  for  the 
wound  is  needed,  except  to  wash  with  the  carbolic 
solution  for  a  day  or  two.  The  horse  is  tapped  on 
the  right  side,  cattle  on  the  left. 

A  piece  of  i-inch  rubber  garden  hose  with  funnel  to 
fit  is  also  a  convenient  apparatus  to  have.  It  can  be 
used  for  giving  injections  per  rectum,  for  flushing 
out  the  vagina  and  womb  and  also  for  dislodging  the 
obstruction  in  case  of  choking. 

For  those  who  are  quite  extensively  engaged  in 
pig  raising,  the  pig  forceps  should  be  added  to  the 
list,  as  they  are  sometimes  needed  to  extract  a  pig 
which,  if  not  removed,  will  cause  the  death  of  the 
entire  litter. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


French  Wine  Trust. 


Consul  Bardel  of  Bamberg,  Germany,  reports  that 
a  wine  trust  of  the  wine  growers  of  southern  France 


is  to  be  formed,  to  comprise  the  six  important  wine 
growing  districts  of  Herault,  Aude,  Gard,  Pyrenees- 
Orientales,  Bouche-du  Rhone  and  "Var. 

The  growers  participating  in  this  trust  are  to  sign 
a  contract  binding  for  fifty  years.  Each  one  has  to 
state  the  extent  of  his  vineyards,  which  is  not  to  be 
increased  without  the  consent  of  the  trust.  The 
members  bind  themselves  to  state  the  volume  of  their 
production  and  to  give  the  exact  figures  of  how  many 
hectoliters  were  pressed  in  their  establishments,  as 
also  how  much  alcohol  their  wine  contained.  Each 
grower  obligates  himself,  under  penalty,  not  to  blend 
wines  nor  to  sell  grapes  or  cider.  He  will  be  allowed 
to  set  aside  a  certain  amount  for  home  use,  but  has 
to  state  the  exact  quantity  set  aside. 

The  trust  will  buy  up  the  whole  harvest  previous 
to  August  15th  each  year.  The  price  to  be  paid  will 
be  1  franc  (19.3  cents)  for  each  degree  of  alcohol,  to 
be  paid  for  in  quarterly  rates  due  in  December,  Feb- 
ruary, April  and  June.  This  price  may  be  advanced 
by  participation  in  the  annual  profits  of  the  associa- 
tion, for  every  member  is  to  get  pro  rata  45%  of  the 
net  profit,  besides  10%  for  division  among  his  labor- 
ers. The  net  profit  is  to  be  fixed  after  a  deduction 
of  5%  for  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  as  also  of 
the  sums  necessary  for  reserve  and  sinking  fund. 
The  spoiled  wines  and  those  not  containing  more  than 
8°  of  alcohol  will  be  distilled  by  the  company.  The 
owners  of  such  wines  receive  the  sales  price  of  the 
alcohol  thus  gained  after  deducting  costs.  If  over- 
production is  proved  the  company  is  to  have  the 
right  to  distill  a  part  of  the  total  output. 

The  capital  for  this  trust  is  to  be  $57,1)00,000,  pro- 
vided the  wine  growers  participating  guarantee  the 
production  of  5,283,400  gallons  per  annum.  One-half 
of  this  money  is  to  be  expended  for  building  cellars 
capable  of  holding  7,925,100  gallons  of  wine.  All 
wines  are  to  be  sold  in  sealed  bottles.  This  plan  has 
created  much  enthusiasm  among  the  growers  in  all 
the  districts.  They  are,  however,  somewhat  afraid 
of  the  competition  on  the  part  of  the  growers  outside 
of  the  six  districts  named.  They  intend,  therefore, 
in  the  course  of  time  to  induce  these  outsiders  to  join 
the  trust. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


The  Danger  in  Spelt. 


A  correspondent  asked  recently  about  spelt,  and 
we  replied  that  we  could  see  little  use  for  it  in  this 
State  where  barley  and  rye  are  as  hardy  plants  as 
we  have  any  use  for.  It  seems  that  the  recourse  to 
spelt  in  the  northern  tier  of  States  has  disclosed  a 
menace  to  the  wheat  crop.  An  announcement  is 
made  by  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station  that  com- 
plaints from  all  sections  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
came  to  the  station  in  the  late  spring  of  1905  that 
wheat  fields  were  badly  infested  with  rye.  Rye  is 
easily  distinguished  from  wheat.  Its  greater  height, 
bluish  green  color  and  peculiarly  shaped  head  point 
it  out  with  certainty,  and  the  farmer  has  little  diffi- 
culty in  cutting  practically  all  the  rye  from  his  wheat 
fields  if  he  feels  so  disposed.  Rye  flour  differs  enough 
from  wheat  flour  to  seriously  injure  the  latter  if  rye 
forms  any  large  share  of  the  crop. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  variety  or  species  of 
wheat  known  as  "spelt"  has  been  introduced  into 
the  State  as  a  stock  food.  Spelt  is  sown  in  the 
autumn,  as  fall  wheat  is,  and  ripens  at  practically 
the  same  time  the  following  summer.  It  closely  re- 
sembles wheat  when  growing,  but  the  threshed  spelt 
usually  resembles  barley  much  more  than  it  does 
wheat,  since  the  chaff  is  not  removed  by  the  machine, 
but  is  left  firmly  attached  to  the  kernels.  Moreover, 
two  kernels  are  usually  attached  to  each  other  in  the 
threshed  spelt,  since  the  head  is  broken  up  by  the 
threshing  machine  into  the  spikelets,  and  not  into 
the  individual  kernels  Millers  are  complaining,  how- 
ever, that  wheat  is  coming  in  containing  some  spelt 
from  which  the  chaff  has  been  removed,  and  that  the 
wheat  is  therefore  adulterated  with  a  seed  indistin- 
guishable from  the  wheat  kernels  themselves  The 
flour  of  the  spelt  differs  from  that  of  the  wheat  so 
far  that  it  does  not  make  good  bread  when  the  two 
are  mixed. 

l't  becomes  important  for  the  farmer  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  wheat  from  spelt,  either  when  growing  or 
when  in  the  threshed  grain. 

The  straw  of  spelt  and  wheat  arc  practically  identi- 
cal and  we  shall  have  to  look  for  the  distinguishing 
differences  in  the  head. 

The  heads  of  wheat  and  of  spelt  are  both  broader 
in  one  direction  than  in  the  other  and  are  flattened 
on  two  opposite  sides.  Now  if  a  wheat  head  be  laid 
upon  a  smooth  table  upon  one  of  its  broad,  flattened 
sides,  with  the  straw  end  pointing  to  the  observer, 
the  little  spikelets  containing  the  kernels  and  to- 
gether forming  the  head,  will  be  on  the  upper  and 
lower  sides;  if  a  head  of  spelt  be  similarly  placed  on 
its  broadest  side,  the  spikelets  will  be  on  the  right 
and  left  sides,  not  on  the  top  and  bottom.  In 
other  words,  the  spikelets  of  wheat  are  broad,  hold- 
ing sometimes  as  many  as  four  kernels,  in  rather 
loose  chaff,  while  the  spikelets  of  spelt  are  narrow, 
held  snugly  together  by  the  enveloping  chaff  and  con- 
tain but  two  kernels. 

Again  in  the  wheat  head,  the  straw  is  continuous 
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through  the  whole  length,  very  crooked  indeed,  yet  it 
is  there;  in  the  spelt,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
continuous  straw  running  through  the  head,  but  the 
spikelets  are  held  together  by  joining  one  to  the 
upper  inside  surface  of  the  next  below  by  a  little 
stalk  or  pedicel.  The  spikelets  are  thus  alternately 
arranged  in  the  head,  first  one  on  one  side,  then  the 
next  on  the  other  side,  packed  closely  together  and 
forming  a  compact  head.  In  threshing  the  wheat, 
kernels  readily  fall  from  the  loose  hull  or  chaff  which 
surrounds  them;  the  spelt  kernels  find  the  chaff  in- 
curved about  them,  and  the  two  in  the  same  spikelet 
are  so  closely  bound  together  that  the  head  breaks 
up,  each  spikelet  being  torn  loose  from  its  neighbors 
by  the  breaking  of  the  pedicels  which  hold  them  to- 
gether. A  better  threshing  machine  may  easily 
break  up  these  spikelets  and  turn  out  the  spelt  grain 
free  from  its  enveloping  hulls. 

Turn  now  to  the  kernels  themselves  which  are 
liable  to  be  found  in  seed  wheat.  Here,  too,  are  dif- 
ferences so  well  marked  that  the  two  species  of 
wheat  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
Place  a  grain  of  wheat  and  a  grain  of  spelt  on  the 
table  side  by  side,  the  groove  side  down.  It  is  noted 
at  once  that  the  upper  side  of  the  wheat  kernel  pre- 
sents an  irregular,  broken  contour,  while  that  of  the 
spelt  is  a  fairly  even  curve  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Next  the  germ  of  wheat  is  sunken  and  broadly  oval, 
while  the  germ  of  the  spelt  is  narrower,  elliptical 
and  elevated  to  form  part  of  the  somewhat  regular 
curve  of  the  back  of  the  kernel.  The  wheat  kernel 
is  relatively  broad,  short  and  blunt,  while  the  kernel 
of  the  spelt  is  longer,  relatively  narrower,  and  drawn 
out  to  more  of  a  point  at  each  end. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


State  Fair  Premiums. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Albert  Lindley,  secretary 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
following  report  of  premiums  awarded  in  the  animal 
classes  at  the  recent  State  Fair  in  Sacramento: 
HORSES. 

Class  I.  Thoroughbred  Horses.  —  Stallions: 
Claudius,  best  4-year-old,  Wm.  Gardner,  Sacramento; 
Vulcan,  second  best,  Dan  McCarty,  San  BVanciaco. 
Mares:  Wandering  Nun,  best  4-year-old,  and  Nunie  of 
La  Siesta,  best  1-year-old,  La  Siesta  ranch,  San  Jose. 
Family:  Zolock,  best  stallion  other  than  thoroughbred, 
and  five  colts,  Ben  Davies,  San  Bernardino;  Wanda,  best 
dam  other  than  thoroughbred,  and  two  colts,  La  Siesta 
ranch,  San  Jose,  silver  medal. 

Class  II.  Standard  Trotters.— Stallions:  Zolock, 
best  4-year-old,  Ben  Davies,  San  Bernardino:  Iran  Alto, 
second  best,  Jas>.  W.  Rea,  San  Jose;  Silver  Hunter,  best 

2-  year-old,  L.  H.  Todhunter,  Sacramento;  bay  colt, 
best  suckling,  and  Search  Me,  best  gelding,  any  age,  La 
Siesta  ranch,  San  Jose.  Mares:  Wanda,  best  4-year- 
old,  La  Siesta  ranch,  San  Jose;  Abbie  Woodnut,  second 
best,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Callendine,  Sacramento;  Datura  C, 
third  best,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bates,  Sacramento;  Bernise  P., 
best  ."1-year-old,  S.  U.  Mitchell,  Sacramento;  bay  filly, 
best  suckling  filly,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Callendine,  Sacramento. 

Class  III.  Harness  Horses.— Span,  best  16  hands, 
W.  A.  Caswell,  Sacramento;  Lady  Keating,  best  single 
animal,  15  and  under  16  hands,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Callendine, 
Sacramento;  Lady  Belle  Isle,  best  single  animal,  16 
hands,  La  Si  sta  Ranch,  San  Jose;  Jim  Vorhees,  second 
best,  F.  W.  Foskett,  Concord. 

Class  IV.  Carriage  Teams.— Allie  B.  and  Opal  C, 
best  matched  span,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  San  Jose,  gold 
medal. 

Class  VII.  Percherons.— Stallions :  Sansounet, 
best  4-year-old,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  San  Jose;  Cesar,  sec- 
ond best,  and  Ministere,  third  best,  and  Velo,  best  3- 
year-old,  and  Cosaque,  second  best,  Dunham  &  Fletcher, 
Woodland;  Metayer,  third  best,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  San 
Jose;  Sarcier,  best  2-year-old,  Dunham  &  Fletcher,  Wood- 
land; Franconi,  second  best,  and  Ildervert,  third  best, 
J.  Crouch  &  Son,  San  Jose.  Mares:  Kalona  and  filly, 
best  mare  and  colt,  4  years  old  and  over,  and  Keota 
Maize,  best  4-year-old,  and  Queen,  best  under  1-year- 
old,  C.  Chipman,  Wilmington. 

Class  VIII.  Belgians.— Stallions:  Argument,  best 
4-year-old,  Dunham  &  Fletcher,  Woodland;  Dosto,  sec- 
ond best,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  San  Jose;  Sidi,  third  best, 
Landis  Bros.,  Folsom;  Bothade  Inevaucampo,  best  3- 
year-old,  Dunham  &  Fletcher,  Woodland;  Pluton,  sec- 
ond best,  Landis  Bros.,  Folsom. 

Class  IX.  Clydesdales.— Stallions:  Border  Chief, 
best  4-year-old,  Landis  Bros.,  Folsom. 

Class  XI.  Coach  Horses.— Stallions:  Pochas, 
best  4-year-old,  Dunham  &  Fletcher,  Woodland;  Gus- 
tavo, second  best,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  San  Jose;  Nord- 
strard,  third  best,  Landis  Bros.,  Folsom;  Rother,  best 

3-  year-old,  and  Ontige,  second  best,  and  Thado,  third 
best,  and  Actival,  best  2-year-old,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  San 
Jose.  Mares:  Kissing  Cup,  best  4-year-old  with  colt, 
and  chestnut  filly,  best  foal  under  1  year,  also  Velocity 
III  and  colt,  best  get  of  sire,  Chas.  Butters,  Berkeley. 

Class  XIII.  Draft  Sweepstakes.— Molly  and 
colt,  best  mare,  any  age,  and  two  colts,  S.  S.  Madison, 
Brodorick. 

Class  XIV.  Grade  Draft.— Mares:  Jane  and  colt, 
best  mare  with  foal,  Queen  and  colt,  second  best,  and 
Daisy,  best  mare  or  gelding  3  years  old,  H.  S.  Madison, 
Broderick;  Chuh,  second  best,  J.  J.  Fairbairn,  Walsh 
Station;  Belle,  third  best,  H.  S.  Madison,  Broderick; 
Maggie,  beat  2-year-old,  J.  J.  Fairbairn,  Walsh  Station; 
Pet,  second  best,  and  Daisy,  best  colt  1  year  old,  H.  S. 


Madison,  Broderick;  Sam,  second  best,  J.  J.  Fairbairn, 
Walsh  Station;  team,  chunks  2500,  H.  S.  Madison,  Brod- 
erick; team,  second  best,  J.  J.  Fairbairn,  Walsh  Station. 

Class  XV.  Grade  Coaches.— Mares:  Sally  and 
colt,  best  brood  mare,  J.  J.  Fairbairn,  Walsh  Station: 
Molly  and  colt,  second  best,  H.  S.  Madison,  Broderick; 
Jim,  best  3-year-old  gelding,  J.  J.  Fairbairn,  Walsh  Sta- 
tion; Ned,  second  best,  and  Joe,  best  2-year-old,  H.  S. 
Madison,  Broderick;  Jane,  second  best,  J.  J.  Fairbairn, 
Walsh  Station;  Pet,  best  colt  under  1  year,  H.  S.  Madi- 
son, Broderick:  Dan,  second  best,  J.  J.  Fairbairn,  Walsh 
Station. 

Class  XVI.  Saddle  Horses.— Soyyid,  best  stallion 
3  years  old,  Charles  Butters,  Berkeley;  Kentucky  Prince, 
best  mare  or  gelding,  F.  Cornehl,  San  Francisco;  Sylvia, 
second  best,  Mrs.  L.  I.  Zapp,  Fresno. 

Class  XVIII.  Shetland  Ponies.— Six  Shetlands 
and  four-in-hand,  Mrs.  L.  I.  Zapp,  Fresno,  silver  medals. 

Class  XIX.  Jacks.— Ely,  best  2-year-old,  J.  W. 
Wakefield,  Lockeford. 

CATTLE. 

Class  I.  Shorthorns.— Bulls:  King  Edward,  best 
3-year-old,  and  Hilcrest  Hero,  second  best,  J.  H.  Glide  & 
Son,  Sacramento;  Nonpareil  King,  third  best,  B.  F. 
Rush  and  Wm.  Pierce,  Suisun:  Glide's  Gloucester,  best 

2-  year-old,  and  Scotch  Marshall,  second  best,  J.  H. 
Glide  &  Son,  Sacramento;  Luster  Chief,  third  best,  Cali- 
fornia Pastoral-Agricultural  Co.,  Merced;  Aberdeen, 
best  18-months-old,  under  24  months,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son, 
Sacramento;  Golden  Fashion,  second  best,  and  Spicey, 
third  best,  Howard  Cattie  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Bamptor 
Hero,  best  over  12  months,  under  18  months,  H.  P. 
Eakel  Jr.,  Woodland;  Pioneer,  second  best,  Howard  Cat- 
tle Co.,  San  Francisco;  Harlequin,  third  best,  California 
Pastoral-Agricultural  Co.,  Merced;  McGregor,  best  calf 
under  12  months,  and  Greenwood  Ensign,  second  best, 
J.  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Sacramento;  Watchful  Conqueror, 
third  best,  Rush  &  Pierce,  Suisun.    Cows:  Egitha,  best 

3-  year-old,  and  Stars  Queen,  second  best,  J.  H.  Glide  & 
Son,  Sacramento;  Sarah,  third  best,  Rush  &  Pierce, 
Suisun;  Roar  Myrtle,  best  2-yoar-old,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son, 
Sacramento;  Sweet  Harmony,  second  best,  Rush  & 
Pierce,  Suisun;  Silver  Rosalind,  third  best,  J.  H.  Glide 
&  Son,  Sacramento;  Laura,  best  18  months,  under  24 
months,  California  Pastoral-Agricultural  Co.,  Merced; 
Mysie  Secret,  second  best,  Rush  &  Pierce,  Suisun;  Dia- 
mond Princess,  third  best,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Sacra- 
mento; Diamond  Clara,  best  12  months,  under  18 
months,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Sacramento;  Dumpsie,  sec- 
ond best,  Rush  &  Pierce,  Suisun;  Dorinda,  third  best, 
California  Pastoral- Agricultural  Co.,  Merced;  Diamond 
Lady,  best  under  12  months,  and  Miss  Edward,  second 
best,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Sacramento;  Peggie  Waunall, 
third  best,  Rush  &  Pierce,  Suisun. 

Shorthorns.  —  Exhibitors'  Herd:  Herd,  best  and 
second  best,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Sacramonto;  herd,  third 
best,  Rush  &  Pierce,  Suisun;  best  breeders  young  herd, 
C.  P.  A.  Co.,  Merced;  second  best,  Howard  CattleCo.,  San 
Francisco;  best  get  of  sire,  bull  and  four  animals,  J.  H. 
Glide  &  Son,  Sacramento;  second  best,  Rush  &  Pierce, 
Suisun;  third  best  and  best  produce  of  dam,  C.  P.  A.  Co., 
Merced;  second  best,  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  San  Francisco; 
third  best,  C.  P.  A.  Co.,  Merced. 

Shorthorns. — Champions:  Ail  the  awards,  viz.:  Six 
gold  and  two  silver  medals  10  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Class  II.  Devons. — All  awards,  prizes  and  medals 
to  L.  V.  McWhorter,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Class VI.  Holsteins.— Bulls:  Jetze Zwarthak (best 
3-year-old  and  over),  and  Corrector  of  Riverside  (best 

2-  year-old),  and  Lanock  Blaco  Paul  of  Riversido  (best  1- 
year  old),  and  Simor,  second  best,  Pierce  Land  &  Stock 
Co.,  Stockton;  Mathildas  Cook,  third  best,  F.  H.  Burke, 
San  Jose;  Julianna  King  of  Riverside  (best  over  6  months 
and  under  1  year),  and  Zeta  Stein  of  Riverside  (best  calf 
under6  months),  and  Zeta  Hunt,  second  best,  Pierce  Land 
&  Stock  Co.,  Stockton;  bull  calf,  third  be9t,  F.  H.  Burke, 
San  Jose;  cows,  all  awards  to  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 
Stockton. 

Holsteins.— Exhibitors'  Herds:  Best  herd  and  best 
breeders'  young  herd,  and  second  best,  Pierce  Land  & 
Stock  Co.,  Stockton;  third  best,  F.  H.  Burke,  San  Jose; 
best  get  of  sire  and  best  produce  of  dam,  Pierce  Land  & 
Stock  Co.,  Stockton;  second  best,  F.  H.  Burke,  San  Jose. 

Champions. — Six  gold  medals  and  two  silver  medals 
to  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.,  Stockton. 

Class  VII.    Jerseys.— Bulls:    Alices  Recorder,  best 

3-  year-old,  T.  B.  C.  Sielcken,  Calistoga:  Sir  Carlyle,  best 
2-year-old,  Chas.  Waite,  Perkins;  Golden  Lad  of  Oak- 
hurst,  best  1-year-old,  and  Star  of  Kern,  second  best, 
W.  R.  Shafter,  San  Francisco;  Roy  W.,  third  best, 
Thos.  Waite,  Perkins;  Brown  Jimmie,  best  calf  under 
1  year  and  over  6  months,  W.  R.  Shafter,  San  Francisco; 
Guy  W.,  best  calf  under  6  months,  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins. 
Exile  of  San  Geronimo,  second  best,  W.  R.  Shafter,  San 
Francisco.  Cows:  Rosalie  of  Y.  B.,  best  3-year-old, 
W.  R.  Shafter,  San  Francisco;  Grace  W.,  second  best, 
Thos.  Waite,  Perkins;  Rosa  B,  third  best,  W.  R. 
Shafter,  San  Francisco:  Laura  W.,  best  2-year-old, 
Thos.  Waite,  Perkins;  Queenie,  second  best,  T.  B.  C. 
Sielcken,  Calistoga;  Rosa  W.,  best  1-year-old,  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins;  Noba,  second  best,  W.  R.  Shafter,  San 
Francisco;  Irma,  third  best,  T.  B.  C.  Sielcken,  Calistoga; 
Mareorie  of  Kern,  best  under  1  year  and  over  6  months, 
W.  R.  Shafter,  San  Francisco;  Edna  W.,  best  calf  under 
6  months,  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins;  calf,  second  best, 
T.  B.  C.  Sielcken,  Calistoga. 

Exhibitors'  herd:  Best  herd,  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins; 
second  best  herd,  T.  B.  C.  Sielcken,  Calistoga;  Rosalie 
of  Y.  B.,  best  produce  of  dam,  and  Sir  Carlyle,  senior 
champion  bull,  and  Golden  Lad  of  Oakhurst,  junior 
champion  bull.  Tbos.  Waite,  Perkins;  Rosalie  of  Y.  B., 
senior  champion  cow,  W.  R.  Shafter,  San  Francisco; 
Rosa  W.,  junior  champion  cow,  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins; 
Golden  Lad  of  Oakhurst,  grand  champion  bull,  Brown 
Jimmie,  reserve,  and  Rosalie  of  Y.  B.,  grand  champion 
cow,  W.  R.  Shafter,  San  Francisco;  Kosa  W.,  reserve, 
Thos.  Waite,  Perkins. 

Class  X.  Brown  Swiss.— Bulls:  Huff,  best  3-year- 
old,  Stephen  B.;  best  2-year-old,  Oom  Paul,  best  1-year- 


old;  Philip  J.,  best  under  12  months  and  over  6  months, 
and  Tom  Watson,  best  calf  under  6  months,  J.  M.  Jayno, 
North  Yakima.  Cows:  Gilalda,  best  3-year-old  and 
over;   Independence,   best  2-year-old;  Violet  J.,  beat 

1-  year-old,  and  Blue  Belle  J.,  best  under  1  year  and  over  6 
months,  J.  M.  Jayne,  North  Yakima. 

Exhibitors'  herd:  Best  breeders  and  herd,  best  get  of 
sire,  best  produce  of  dam;  Huff,  senior  champion  bull; 
Tom  Watson,  junior  champion  bull;  Violet  J.,  junior 
champion  cow;  Huff,  grand  champion  bull;  Tom  Wat- 
son, reserve  champion  bull;  Grisalda,  grand  champion 
cow,  and  Independence,  reserve  champion  cow,  J.  M. 
Jayne,  North  Yakima. 

Class  XII.  Fat  Cattle.— John  Clay,  best  2-year- 
old  steer;  Johnnie  Riggs,  best  under  1  year,  and  John 
Clay,  champion  steer,  C.  P.  A.  Co.,  Merced. 

Class  XIV.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Dairy  Breed.— 
Herd,  best  aged;  best  young  herd;  second  best,  Pierce 
Land  &  Stock  Co.,  Stockton. 

SHEEP. 

Class  II.  French  Merinos.— Rams:  Best  2-year- 
old;  best  1 -year-old;  best  under  1  year,  J.  H.  Glide  & 
Son,  Sacramento.  Ewes:  Best  2-year-old;  best  1-year- 
old;  best  under  1  year,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Sacramento. 
Flocks:  Pen,  Hock,  best  ram  any  age;  best  ewe  any  age, 
J.  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Sacramento. 

Class  III.  Southdowns.— Rams:  Beat  1-year-old, 
Eaton  &  Shaw,  Cosumnes;  second  best,  best  under 
1  year,  second  beat,  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins;  third  best, 
E.  J.  Lynd,  Walsh  Station.  Ewes:  Best  2-year-old, 
Thos.  Waite,  Perkins;  second  best,  E.  J.  Lynd,  Walsh 
Station;  third  best,  best  1-year-old,  Thos.  Waite,  Per- 
kins; second  best,  E.  J.  Lynd,  Walsh  Station;  third 
best,  under  1  year,  second  best,  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins; 
third  best,  E.  J.  Lynd,  Walsh  Station.  Flocks:  Best 
flock,  second  best,  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins;  third  best, 
E.  J.  Lynd,  Walsh  Station;  best  pen  of  4  lambs,  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins;  second  be9t,  E.  J.  Lynd,  Walsh  Sta- 
tion; beat  ram  any  age,  Eaton  &  Shaw,  Coaumnes:  best 
ewe  any  age,  Thoa.  Waite,  Perkins. 

Class  IV.  Shropshires.— Rams:  Beat  2-year-old, 
best  1-year-old,  beat  under  1  year,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son, 
Sacramento.  Ewea:  Beat  2-year-old,  best  1 -year-old,  beat 
under  1  year,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Sacramento.  Flocks: 
Best  tlock,  best  pen  4  lambs,  beat  ram  any  ago,  best  ewe 
any  age,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Sacramento. 

Class  VI.  Persians.— Best  buck,  2-year-old  and 
over,  C.  P.  Bailey,  San  Jose. 

Class  VIII.  Dorset  Horns.— Rams:  Best  2-year- 
old,  J.  W.  Wakefield,  Lockeford.  Ewes:  best  2-year-old 
and  best  1-year-old,  J.  W.  Wakefield,  Lockeford. 

Class  XIV.  Angora  Goats.— Bucks:  Best  2-year- 
old  and  over;  second  best;  best  1-year-old  and  over;  sec- 
ond best;  beat  under  1  year;  aecond  best,  C.  P.  Bailey, 
San  Jose.  Does:  Best  2-year-old  and  over;  second  best; 
best  1-year-old  and  over;  second  beat;  best  under  1  year; 
second  best,  C.  P.  Bailey,  San  Jose. 

SWINE. 

Class  I.     Berkshires.— Boars:  White  Lug,  best 

2-  year-old,  C.  W.  Reed,  San  Francisco;  Prince  of  Per- 
kins, second  best,  G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins;  Rio  Bonita 
Prince,  third  best,  C.  W.  Reed,  San  Franciaco;  Perkins 
Oxford,  best  1-year-old,  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins;  Prince 
of  Perkina  III  (second  best),  Prince  of  Perkins  IV  (third 
best),  G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins.  Lone  Pine  Champion, 
best  over  6  montha,  Carrol  Cook,  San  Francisco;  Sam 
W.,  second  best,  Thos.  Waite,  Perkina;  Lone  Pine  Art- 
ful, third  best,  Carrol  Cook,  San  Francisco;  Semperins, 
beat  under  6  montha,  C.  W.  Reed,  San  Franciaco;  second 
beat  boar,  third  best  boar,  G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkina. 
Sows:  Perkina  Farm  Beauty,  best  2-year-old  and  over; 
Belle  of  Perkins,  second  best,  G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins; 
Brace  Girdle,  third  best,  C.  W.  Reed,  San  Francisco; 
Clarrette  III,  best  1-year-old,  G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins; 
Queen  Mary,  second  best,  C.  W.  Reed,  San  Francisco; 
Rosa  W.,  third  beat;  Sunshine  W.,  best- over  6  months 
and  under  1  year;  Rosa  W.  II,  beat  under  6  montha; 
Betsy  W.  II,  aecond  best,  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins;  third 
best  sow;  Fashion,  best  produce  of  sow;  Royal  Belle, 
second  best,  G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins;  Sacto  Princess, 
third  best,  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins;  White  Lug,  best  get 
of  sire  over  1  year,  C.  W.  Reed,  San  Francisco;  best  get 
of  aire  under  1  year,  G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins;  aecond 
best,  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins;  best  boar,  any  age,  C.  W. 
Reed,  San  Francisco;  Lone  Pine  Champion,  second  best, 
Carrol  Cook,  San  Francisco;  best  sow  any  age,  aecond 
best,  G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins. 

Class  III.  Poland  Chinas.— Boars:  Chief  Guy, 
best  2-year-old;  Ohio's  Chief,  second  best,  W.  R.  Mc- 
Caslin,  Walsh  Station;  Western  Star,  third  be8t,  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins;  Scrapper,  best  1-year-old,  W.  R.  Mc- 
Caalin,  Walsh  Station;  Chief  I  Know,  second  beat,  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins;  Bockey,  best  over  6  months  and 
under  1  year,  W.  R.  McCaslin,  Walsh  Station;  Money 
Maker,  second  best,  P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins;  Darkest  of 
All,  third  beat;  best  under  6  months:  second  best,  W.  R. 
McCaslin,  Walsh  Station;  Model  of  1905,  third  best,  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins.  Sows:  Fredora,  beat  2-year-old; 
May  Fair,  second  best,  W.  R.  McCaslin,  Walsh  Station; 
Hope  of  Lynwood,  third  beat,  P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkina; 
Blackie  Queen,  beat  1-year-old;  Black  Queen,  aecond 
beat;  Black  Nan,  third  beat,  W.  R.  McCaslin,  Walah  Sta- 
tion; Black  Perfection,  best  over  6  months  and  under  1 
year,  P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins;  Beauty's  Best,  second 
best:  Best  of  1905,  third  best;  best  under  6  months;  sec- 
ond best,  W.  R.  McCaslin,  Walsh  Station;  Black  Beauty, 
third  beat,  P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins;  Lou  Netta,  best 
produce  of  sow,  W.  R.  McCaslin,  Walah  Station;  Perfect 
Lady,  second  best,  P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkina;  Chief  Guy, 
beat  get  of  sire  over  1  year,  W.  R.  McCaslin,  Walsh  Sta- 
tion: Western  Star,  best  get  of  sire  under  1  year,  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins;  Chief  Guy,  best  boar,  any  age;  Scrap- 
per, second  best;  Black  Queen,  best  sow  of  anv  age; 
Blackie  Queen,  second  best,  W.  R.  McCaslin,  Walsh 
Station. 

Class  V.  Duroc  Jerseys.  —  Best  boar,  over  6 
months  and  under  1  year;  best  boar  under  6  months; 
befit  sow  under  6  months;  best  boar,  any  age;  best  sow, 
any  age,  H.  P.  Eakel,  Jr.,  Woodland. 
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Fresno. 

Raisin  Prices  Made.— Fre9no  Re- 
publican, Oct.  6:  The  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  California  Raisin  Grow- 
ers' Co.  has  named  opening  prices.  The 
full  board  of  thirty-three  members, 
with  only  a  few  absentees,  agreed  upon 
the  prices,  but  only  after  one  of  the  most 
protracted  sessions  ever  held  by  a  raisin 
board.  The  prices  are  fixed  upon  a  4^-cent 
9weat-box  basis,  and  are  as  follows: 


Grades.  Price. 

Imperial  Clusters  S3  00 

Dehesa  Clusters   2  50 

Fancy  Clusters   2  00 

3  Crown  London  Layers   1  50 

2  Crown  London  Layers   1  40 

4  Crown  Standard  Loose  Muscatels   6Vic 

3  Crown  Standard  Loose  Muscatels   6  c 

2  Crown  Standard  Loose  Muscatels   5fcc 

Seedless  Standard  Loose  Muscatels   4V4c 

Seedless  Standard  Loose  Muscatels  Floated. .  4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Standard   5  c 

Thompson  Seedless,  Standard   6V2c 

Fancy  16  oz   8Mc 

Fancy  12  oz   6%c 

Choice  16  oz   8  c 

Choice  12  oz   6%c 

Bulk  Seeded,  Fancy   8  c 

Bulk  Seeded,  Choice   l%c 

The  prices  are  almost  identical  on  loose 


goods  with  those  named  in  1899.  They  are 
I  cent  higher  than  1900  prices,  and  \  cent 
lower  than  opening  1903  prices.  These, 
however,  were  later  in  the  season  reduced. 

Raisins. — Fresno  Republican,  Oct.  6: 
Raisin  deliveries  are  coming  in  rapidly  at 
Selma,  and  the  first  estimates  of  a  3500- 
ton  pack  in  this  town  compared  with  4000 
tons  last  year  is  well  substantiated.  Plant 
No.  26,  the  growers'  company  packing 
house,  is  running  with  a  force  of  100  em- 
ployes, and  three  stemmers  are  utilized  in 
grading  the  product.  Manager  Gray  says 
that  the  3  and  4-crown  grades  are  in  a 
high  percentage.  The  raisins  delivered 
are  well  cured  and  will  average  higher 
than  usual  so  far  as  quality.  The  Selma 
Fruit  Co.  seeding  plant  is  running  night 
and  day  with  a  force  of  over  100  employes. 
Orders  for  seeded  goods  have  been  com- 
ing in  so  fast  that  Manager  Elliott  has 
been  compelled  to  turn  down  some  big 
orders.  He  has  orders  for  over  1500  tons 
of  seeded  goods. 

Monterey. 

Bean  Threshing  by  Electric 
Light. — The  Pajaionian,  Oct.  5:  At  the 
L.  H.  Hussey  ranch,  the  Owen  bean 
machine  of  Rowe  &  Driscoll  runs  at  night 
by  electric  light.  The  machine  has  a  26- 
inch  cylinder,  but  at  present  it  is  averag- 
ing about  100  eighty-pound  sacks  of  beans 
an  hour.  The  separator  is  provided  with 
eight,  16-candle  power  electric  lights  and 
the  engine  with  two  lights  of  the  same 
capacity.  The  electricity  is  generated  by 
means  of  a  small  dynamo  attached  by  belt 
to  the  engine,  and  the  light  service  is 
excellent.  The  little  machine  is  compact 
and  easily  hauled  from  field  to  field.  At 
the  present  time  Rowe  &  Driscoll  have 
thirty  men  employed.  An  electric  lighted 
bean  machine  enables  its  owners  to  oper- 
ate late  at  night,  a  wonderful  advantage 
when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration 
that,  beans  are  very  hard  to  handle  early 
in  the  morning,  when  the  dew  has  fallen 
upon  them.  Up  to  two  years  ago  bean 
threshing  in  Pajaro  valley  was  either 
done  with  flails  or  horses.  Where  beans 
were  grown  in  commercial  quantities  the 
old  process  proved  too  slow,  and  a  couple 
of  years  ago  some  of  the  men  who  were 
operating  grain  threshers  in  this  valley 
rigged  up  their  grain  separators  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  could  thresh  beans, 
but  the  work  could  not  be  done  so  satis- 
factorily as  it  can  with  a  regular  bean 
machine.  The  old  separators  could  not 
thresh  beans  successfully  when  the  prod- 
uct was  the  least  bit  damp,  and  it  did  not 
clean  the  crop  well. 

Placer. 

Shipments  of  Placer  Fruit.— Au- 
burn special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Oct.  6: 
The  fruit  output  of  Placer  county  this 
year  is,  as  estimated  from  fruit  house  re- 
ports, 2868  cars.  'This  does  not  include 
the  orange  crop,  which  will  easily  reach 
75  carloads.  Newcastle  has  shipped  1212 
refrigerator  cars  of  fruit,  117  cars  of  can- 
nery peaches,  20  cars  of  canned  fruit,  100 
cars  by  Wells-Fargo  Co.,  75  ventilator 
car9,  and  3  cars  of  winery  grapes.  From 
Penryn  290  refrigerator  cars  were  sent 
out,  also  61  cars  of  cannery  peaches,  8 
cars  to  local  points,  3  cars  of  winery 
grapes,  and  5  cars  of  fruit  by  Wells-Fargo 
Co.  Loomis  shipped  487  refrigerator 
cars,  112  cars  of  cannery  peaches,  20  cars 
of  wine  grapes,  10  cars  of  local  fruit,  and 
20  cars  by  Wells-Fargo.  Auburn  shipped 
100  refrigerator  cars.  Colfax  and  the 
country  above  there  shipped  100  refriger- 
ator cars  and  15  car9  Bartlett  pears  for 
cannery  purposes.  Roseville  shipped  10 
refrigerator  cars.  The  shipment  of  wine 
grapes  has  not  been  as  large  this  year  as 
usual,  as  the  Roseville  winery  has  con- 
sumed a  larger  portion  of  the  local  crop 


than  formerly.  The  crop  of  wine  grapes 
was  lighter  than  usual,  also.  The  short 
varieties  this  year  were  Bartlett  pears, 
early  peaches  and  grapes.  Lincoln  and 
Roseville  shipped  between  4000  and  5000 
tons  of  grain  from  each  place,  and  about 
2000  tons  of  hay  from  each  place.  The 
Newcastle  cannery  has  been  in  operation 
to  its  full  capacity  the  entire  season. 

New  Cooling  Plant. — Placer  County 
Republican,  Oct.  5:  J.  L.  Nagle  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  will  install  one 
of  the  Sprague  car  cooling  plants  at  New- 
castle before  the  next  fruit  season  opens, 
such  as  was  in  operation  at  Loomis  this 
season.  The  experiment  of  shipping  fruit  in 
cars  cooled  under  this  system  was  success- 
ful and  the  plan  is  likely  to  be  generally 
adopted  next  season.  Fruit  that  was  per- 
fectly ripe  was  shipped  to  Boston,  arrived 
in  good  condition  and  brought  fine  prices. 

San  Bernardino. 

Orange  People  Planting  Peas.— 
Highland  correspondence  of  San  Bernar- 
dino Sun,  Oct.  5:  The  orchardists — most 
of  them— are  husy  these  days  planting 
peas  in  their  orchards.  Of  late  years  the 
orange  raisers  have  seen  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  planting  peas  in  their 
orchards.  A  few  years  ago  comparatively 
few  followed  this  practice,  but  as  it  be- 
came apparent  what  good  is  accomplished 
more  each  year  put  in  a  crop  along  about 
this  season.  The  principal  reason  for 
planting  peas  is  to  get  the  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  have  it  diffused  in  the  soil. 
The  plant  gathers  from  the  air  the  nitro- 
gen and  it  is  formed  into  a  cluster  on  the 
long-  tap  root  of  the  pea  vine,  and  from 
there  it  is  liberated  into  the  soil,  and 
thence  to  the  trees.  At  first  many 
thought  that  the  large  lumps  were 
formed  from  the  soil,  but  a  study  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  nitrogen  is 
secured  from  the  atmosphere.  After  the 
peas  begin  to  die  they  are  plowed  under 
and  the  tops  loosen  the  soil,  making  irri- 
gation more  thorough.  About  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  pea  seeds  are  sown  to  an 
acre,  though  some  sow  more  and  a  few 
less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

San  Joaquin. 

Holstein  Prize  Winners.— Stock- 
ton Independent,  Oct.  7:  Twenty-eight 
members  of  the  famous  Holstein  family 
of  400,  whose  home  is  on  the  Pierce  Land 
&  Stock  Co. 's  model  stock  farm  on  Rob- 
erts island,  arrived  in  Stockton  yesterday 
morning  after  a  record  breaking  outing 
of  five  weeks,  in  which  the  best  premiums 
were  taken  at  the  California  State  Fair 
and  at  the  Oregon  Exposition  held  at 
Portland.  The  handsome  cattle  occupied 
three  well  padded  cars  and  were  accom- 
panied on  the  return  trip  from  Oregon  by 
four  attendants,  who  remained  with  the 
distinguished  travelers  throughout  the 
journey  and  kept  all  of  them  covered  with 
light  blankets  at  night  and  looked  after 
their  comfort  in  the  day  time.  The  stock 
left  Portland  last  Friday  night  and  came 
through  to  the  Stockton  water  front 
without  a  stop,  and  not  a  mishap  occurred 
on  the  trip.  Duriner  the  five  weeks  the 
cattle  were  on  the  road  or  being  exhibited 
five  calves  were  added  to  the  herd,  and 
they  came  back  with  their  mothers  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  cattle  left  on  last 
night's  boat  for  their  home  at  Riverside, 
3  miles  down  the  river.  W.  C.  Hunt,  the 
superintendent  of  the  stock  farm,  was  at 
the  two  expositions  and  returned  with 
the  stock.  Mr.  Hunt  reported  that  the 
Pierce  stock  in  competition  with  the  Hol- 
stein world,  which  was  represented  by 
four  large  herds,  won  80%  more  premiums 
and  90%  more  money  than  the  nearest 
competitor. 

Asparagus  Rust  Controlled.— 
Lodi  Sentinel,  Oct.  7:  It  is  now  believed 
that  asparagus  rust  can  be  controlled, 
and  planting  has  been  resumed  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  river  districts  and  in  San 
Joaquin  county. 

Grape  Statistics. — Lodi  Sentinel, 
Oct.  7:  From  the  figures  being  obtained 
by  the  statisticians  in  the  employ  of  the 
county,  gathering  data  for  the  Secretary 
of  State,  it  appears  that  in  northern  San 
Joaquin  the  acreage  of  maturing  table 
grapes  is  far  in  excess  of  the  acreage  of 
non-bearing  table  grapes.  Henry  Ellis, 
who  is  gathering  statistics  in  northern 
San  Joaquin,  states  that  in  evory  case 
where  the  wine  grapes  exceed  the  table 
grapes,  the  growers  have  a  five-year  con- 
tract with  the  wineries  to  sell  their 
grapes  at  a  fixed  price  per  ton,  or  if  the 
market  should  be  higher,  to  pay  the 
added  difference. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Walnut  Outlook. — Santa  Barbara 
Press,  Oct.  5:  Walnuts  in  some  districts 
are  opening  earlier  than  usual,  and  pick- 
ing, in  a  limited  way,  is  in  progress.  The 
crop  is  not  heavy,  it  heing  notable  that 
the  tops  of  the  trees  this  year  bear  very 
few  nuts.  The  lower  branches,  however, 
are  well  filled  and  the  nuts  are  of  fine 
quality  and  good  weight.    The  high  price 


for  the  crop  will  net  the  growers  a  fair 
return  for  the  year,  notwithstanding  the 
shortage. 

Shasta. 

Goat  Raising.— Redding  dispatch  to 
Sacramento  Union,  Oct.  5:  Miss  Ethel 
Champenois  of  Anderson  and  her  two 
sisters  at  one  time  owned  the  largest  band 
of  goats  in  the  county.  For  eighteen 
years  they  were  in  the  goat  business. 
Next  week  Charles  Frisbie  of  Anderson, 
who  owns  the  second  largest  band  in 
Shasta  county,  will  begin  shearing.  He 
has  a  band  of  1300  goats  and  has  employed 
Miss  Ethel  Champenois  to  superintend 
the  entire  operation  of  the  shearing.  She 
will  not  only  oversee  the  work  of  shearing 
but  she  will  attend  to  the  grading  of  the 
hair  or  wool.  These  1300  goats  will  bring 
on  an  average  $1.80  a  head  for  the  clip. 

Sonoma. 

Big  Pack  of  Tomatoes.— Healdsburg 
Tribune,  Oct.  5:  The  Russian  River  can- 
nery is  now  putting  up  tomatoes,  about 
thirty-five  women  and  girls  being  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  filling  the  cans. 
Manager  Snook  states  that  he  will  pack 
about  15,000  cases  this  season — by  far  the 
largest  output  in  the  history  of  the  can- 
nery. From  5000  to  6000  cases  have  been 
the  usual  pack  heretofore.  The  cannery 
will  run  on  tomatoes  until  the  frost  kills 
the  vines — probably  all  this  month.  The 
grower  is  receiving-  a  very  satisfactory 
price  for  his  product. 

Model  Packing  House.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican,  Sept.  28:  The  Mark  L.  Mc- 
Donald, Jr.,  packing  house  has  been  a 
very  busy  place  since  this  year's  fruit  sea- 
son opened,  which  was  about  August  1. 
The  plant  is  equipped  with  the  latest  im- 
proved sorter  which  is  located  on  the 
second  floor.  It  is  here  that  all  the  un- 
healthy and  undersized  dried  prunes  are 
removed,  only  those  suitable  for  packing 
remaining.  From  the  sorter  they  are 
taken  in  wheelbarrows  to  the  scales  where 
they  are  tested,  after  which  they  are 
dumped  into  the  proper  bins  near  by 
where  they  are  to  await  packing.  From 
here  they  are  placed  into  large  ladles  or 
kettles,  five  in  number,  which  are  lowered 
into  a  long  tank  containing  boiling  hot 
water  running  underneath.  They  are 
then  raised  and  dumped  onto  a  shaker 
which  removes  the  water  and  shakes 
them  into  a  trough  out  of  which  rise  the 
cups  that  convey  the  product  onto  an- 
other long  shaker  and  into  a  huge  vat 
from  which  they  are  packed.  There  are 
sixty  persons  employed.  The  plant  for 
several  years  has  had  an  average  output 
of  2,000,000  pounds  of  prunes  anuually. 
The  season  will  close  in  December.  The 
quality  of  this  year's  prune  crop  is  splen- 
did. This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
several  buyers  from  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  have  been  up  here  and  purchased  a 
number  of  cars  for  their  plants.  The  men 
at  the  head  of  the  enterprise  are  the  fol- 
lowing: D.  J.  Paddock  of  Santa  Rosa, 
buyer;  H.  C.  Cline,  superintendent,  and 
M.  L.  McDonald,  Jr.,  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Water  Works,  director  and  owner. 

Stanislaus. 

Fine  Fruit  on  the  Hardpan.— Stan- 
islaus News,  Oct.  6:  James  Thompson,  of 
Lanark  Park,  brought  in  some  very  fine 
peaches  to  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms. 
The  fruit  is  from  young  trees  grown  on 
the  "  red  land,"  which  has  not  heretofore 
been  considered  favorable  to  horticultural 
uses  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  the 
hardpan  to  the  surface,  which  prevents 
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the  trees  from  rooting  deeply.  The 
method  of  breaking  up  the  hardpan  to 
some  depth  under  each  tree  has  resulted 
in  showing  the  remarkable  fertility  of 
this  class  of  soil  when  properly  treated, 
for  the  fruit  grown  is  of  excellent  size, 
color  and  flavor.  It  is  equal  to  that 
raised  on  the  most  favored  fruit  lands  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  or  elsewhere  in 
the  State. 

Sutter. 

Must  Import  Better  Wheat. — 
Yuba  City  special  to  Sacramento  Bee, 
Sept.  28:  It  is  the  general  opinion  among 
Sutter  county  farmers  that  the  grain 
raisers  of  this  section  must  import  better 
seed  wheat.  They  realize  this  fall  more 
than  ever,  says  a  prominent  millman  here, 
that  Sutter's  wheat  has  run  out.  He 
states  that  bad  crops  for  the  last  five 
years  were  not  only  due  to  temporary  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions,  but  to  the 
variety  of  wheat  grown  and  the  persist- 
ency of  the  farmers  in  planting  local  seed 
each  year.  The  bad  flour  the  local  mills 
have  turned  out  this  year,  he  says,  is  the 
result  of  the  system  of  raising  one  variety 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land.  The 
Club  variety  has  been  the  favorite  in  Sut- 
ter for  years,  due  to  the  well-known  fact 
that  this  variety  does  not  readily  shell. 
It  was  learned  that  the  local  millmen  are 
going  to  do  everything  possible  to  bring, 
or  have  brought,  into  the  county  this  fall 
the  best  Eastern  milling  wheat  for  seed 
and  induce  the  farmers  to  plant  it. 

Almond  Prices  Undetermined. — 
Yuba  City  special  to  Sacramento  Bee, 
Oct.  5:  The  almond  growers  of  this 
section,  who  are  outside  of  the  Sutter 
Almond  Association,  are  having  troubles 
all  their  own.  Heretofore  these  grow- 
ers have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a  tip  from  some  members  of  the  As- 
sociation as  to  what  prices  buyers  had 
offered,  and  then  they  would  man- 
age to  make  sales  at  a  little  above 
Association  prices.  This  sort  of  procedure 
was  very  annoying  to  those  who  had 
banded  themselves  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  market,  but  it 
was  very  pleasing  to  the  outsiders,  be- 
cause they  were  not  bound  by  any  rules  of 
a  combination,  and  yet  could  get  as  much 
or  more  than  Association  almonds  sold 
for.  This  season  all  almonds  in  the  com- 
bine were  disposed  of  in  Eastern  markets, 
local  buyers  getting  nothing.  Prices 
were  kept  a  secret  between  the  Associa- 
tion members. 

Tehama. 

Fall  Sale  of  Wool.— Red  Bluff  spe- 
cial to  Sacramento  Bee,  Oct.  4:  Two  sales 
of  fall  wool  were  closed  hero  Oct.  2,  being 
the  first  sales  of  the  season.  Leo.  L.  Mc- 
Coy, one  of  the  largest  growers,  sold  to 
Thomas  Smith  for  C.  S.  Moses  &  Co.  of 
San  Francisco,  and  T.  S.  Ramsay  sold  the 
Cone  &  Ward  Co.  clip  to  Jacob  Rosenberg 
&  Sons  Co.,  also  of  San  Francisco.  The 
latter  sale  is  understood  to  include  the 
Cone  ranch  clip,  and  amounted  to  about 
400  bales,  while  the  McCoy  lot  was  about 
160  bales.  The  L.  L.  McCoy  clip  brought 
17  cents,  that  of  the  Cone  ranch  16 J  cents, 
the  Gallatin  ranch  16}  cents.  The  mar- 
ket is  between  15  cents  and  16  cents.  This 
morning  half  the  fall  clip  of  2000  pounds 
was  disposod  of. 

Ventura. 

Walnut  Harvest  Commencing.— 
Oxnard  Courier,  Oct.  6:  The  gathering 
of  the  1905  crop  of  English  walnuts  has 
begun  in  many  orchards  out  in  this  valley 
and  more  particularly  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Saticoy, 
but  the  yield  will  fall  short  of  that  of  last 
year.  L.  J.  Rose,  one  of  the  largest 
growers  this  side  of  the  river,  has  already 
gathered  about  a  ton  of  his  crop,  which, 
while  not  yielding  as  heavily  as  he  had 
hoped,  are  of  a  fine  quality. 

Yuba. 

Auction  Wool  Clip. — Wheatland 
dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  Oct.  7: 
Tho  wool  growers  in  this  place  have  de- 
cided to  bring  their  wool  together  and 
store  it  in  Dam's  warehouse  and  invite 
tho  buyers  to  come  there,  inspect  it  and 
make  their  bids  on  the  different  lots  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  12.  There  are  likely  to 
I  be  over  300  bales  of  mountain  wool. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Two  Who  Failed. 


A  man  failed  after  trying  long, 

And  then  sat  down  and  wondered  why; 
He  saw  not  where  he  had  been  wrong, 

Nor  where  fair  chances  had  slipped  by. 
All  that  he  did  was  sit  and  gaze 

Upon  the  hopes  strewn  'round  him 
there 

And  wonder  on  through  all  his  days 
Why  fate  had  marked  him  for  despair. 

Another  failed  and  stepped  aside 

And  saw  the  causes  of  his  woe- 
He  saw  where  efforts  misapplied 

Had  aided  chance  to  bring  him  low— 
And,  taking  note  of  all  the  past, 

And  turning  into  newer  ways, 
He  tried  again  and  filled  at  last 

The  hopes  of  all  his  eager  days. 


Trees  That  Have  Helped  Me. 


Let  others  sing  in  praise  of  men, 

Of  art  and  books  galore; 
My  song  shall  be  of  impress  deep 

Wrought  by  the  woodland's  store; 

Of  aspirations  that  the  oak 

Taught  from  her  acorn  small; 
Of  perseverance  that  my  soul 

Learned  from  the  chestnut  tall. 

The  maple  fair,  the  stately  pine, 

Each  willow  by  the  brook 
Guided  my  childhood's  careless  thought 

In  upward  ways  to  look. 

But  yet  'tis  true  beyond  dispute, 

As  memory's  leaves  I  search, 
The  tree  that  influenced  me  most 

Was  mother's  little  birch. 

—Life. 

The  New  Girl. 

The  April  sun  was  pouring  in  through 
the  half-opened  window,  and  a  gentle 
breeze  from  the  south  swayed  the  long 
curtains.  But  there  was  very  little  sun- 
shine in  Annabel  Maitland's  heart,  and 
the  south  wind  brought  no  soothing  re- 
lief to  her  flushed  brow. 

She  had  just  cleared  away  the  break- 
fast things,  and  dusted  the  library  and 
hall,  and  now  she  was  standing  at  the 
window  of  the  little  reception-room, 
looking  anxiously  out  on  the  street. 

Presently  there  were  two  sharp  whirs 
at  the  telephone.  Annabel  ran  back  to 
the  instrument.  It  was  a  call  from 
George.  His  Aunt  Mary  hadn't  come. 
She  must  have  missed  the  train  some- 
where. The  next  train  wouldn't  be  in 
until  five  o'clock.  He  would  meet  it 
then,  and  bring  his  aunt  home  with  him. 

"Any  girl  yet  ?  "  he  called. 

"No,"  replied  Annabel  with  a  little 
catch  in  her  voice. 

"  That's  tough,"  said  George.  "  But 
we'll  get  along  some  way.  Goodby." 

Annabel  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a 
petulant  little  jerk. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  say  we'll  get 
along  some  way,"  she  grumbled,  "but 
what  good  does  that  do  ?  George  can't 
lift  his  finger  to  do  a  thing  about  the 
house.  Poor  old  dear.  And  I  did  want 
to  have  everything  so  nice  when  his  aunt 
came.  Well,  I'm  to  get  a  few  hours  res- 
pite, anyway.  I'd  better  be  studying 
that  cook  book  some  more,  or  shall  I 
dust?" 

And  then  the  telephone  bell  gave  its 
double  whir  again. 

"This  is  the  Unique  Employment 
Agency,"  said  a  voice.  "We  have  a 
girl  that  we  think  would  suit  you.  She 
has  an  excellent  recommendation.  And 
she  says  she  can  take  the  place  at  once." 

"Send  her  right  up,  please,"  said 
Annabel. 

"She  will  be  up  soon  after  luncheon," 
said  the  voice. 

This  time  when  Annabel  hung  up  the 
receiver  she  smiled.  Then  she  stepped 
into  the  library,  and,  picking  up  the  cook 
book,  threw  it  back  on  the  highest  book 
shelf. 

"I'll  take  that  girl,  no  matter  what 
she's  like,"  she  murmured. 

Then  she  hung  up  the  feather  duster 
on  its  hook  in  the  closet  under  the  front 
stairway,  and  after  inspecting  the 
kitchen  to  see  that  everything  was  neat 
and  clean  and  shining,  for  Annabel  was 
an  excellent  housekeeper,  despite  her 
culinary  limitations,  she  sought  the  up- 
per part  of  the  house  and  busied  her- 


self tidying  up  the  room  that  was  set 
aside  as  the  "girl's  room." 

Annabel  felt  relieved— so  very  much 
relieved  that  she  broke  forth  in  song. 
It  was  a  song  that  George  had  liked 
before  they  were  married.  How  the 
time  had  flown.  It  seemed  but  yester- 
day that  he  was  leaning  over  the  piano 
and  begging  her  for  another  verse.  And 
now  they  were  staid  old  married  people. 
Married  two  years  last  October.  She 
stopped  her  song  just  long  enough  to 
interpolate  a  little  sigh,  and  then  went 
on. 

Probably  it  was  the  song  that  pre- 
vented her  from  hearing  the  door-bell. 
It  rang,  and  several  times,  too.  And 
then  Annabel  was  startled  by  a  loud  rap 
at  the  kitchen  door.  She  hurried  down- 
stairs and  hastily  turned  the  key  and 
the  knob. 

There  stood  a  neatly  garbed  woman — 
a  woman  of  middle  age,  with  a  pleasant 
smile  on  her  motherly  face. 

Annabel  smiled,  too,  when  she  caught 
sight  of  the  stranger. 

"Come  right  in,"  she  said.  "I'm  so 
glad  you  didn't  disappoint  me.  They 
telephoned  that  you  wouldn't  be  up  until 
after  luncheon." 

"Who  telephoned!"  inquired  the 
stranger,  and  she  still  smiled. 

"Why,  the  agency  people,"  replied 
Annabel.    "  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 

The  stranger  accepted  the  invitation 
and  Annabel  seated  herself  before  her. 

"Of  course  you  cook  ?  "  she  said. 

The  stranger  smiled  again. 

"I've  had  twenty  year's  experience 
at  it,  ma'am,"  she  said,  with  a  queer 
little  twitch  to  her  mouth. 

"  Plain  or  fancy  ?  " 

"I  think  I  may  say  both,  ma'am." 

"  I  like  the  modest  way  you  say  it," 
said  Annabel.  "They  most  always 
boast  so.    Do  you  make  good  bread  ?  " 

"I  have  been  told  so,  ma'am." 

"  And  pies  and  cakes  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,  and  cookies." 

"George  likes  cookies.  Yes,  and  he 
likes  fried  cakes.  Do  you  make  fried 
cakes  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,  and  johnnycake,  too." 

"He  loves  johnnycake,  but  we  never 
had  a  girl  who  could  make  it  to  suit  him. 
What  afternoon  would  you  like  out  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  very  particular,  ma'am," 
said  the  stranger.  "  Perhaps  we  can 
arrange  that  later." 

"I'm  sure  we  can,"  said  Annabel. 
"I  pay  $4,  and  have  a  laundress  two 
days  in  the  week." 

"That  is  satisfactory,  I  think,"  said 
the  stranger.  "  Have  you  much  com- 
pany ?  " 

"Very  little,"  said  Annabel.  "And 
I  always  help  with  the  work,  too.  You 
wouldn't  mind  my  coming  into  the 
kitchen,  would  you  ?  " 

' '  Not  in  the  least, "  said  the  stranger. 
"I  think  I'd  rather  like  it." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Annabel.  "And 
I  hope  you  find  the  kitchen  suits  you." 

The  stranger  looked  about  her  with  a 
critical  eye. 

"It  seems  very  convenient — and  very 
clean,"  she  said  with  an  approving  nod. 

"I  think  you  will  find  the  place  a 
comparatively  easy  one,"  said  Annabel. 
"There  will  be  no  children  to  bother 
you." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  the 
stranger. 

Annabel  gave  her  a  quick  glance. 

"I  think  I  am  going  to  like  you  very 
much,"  she  said,  "Will  you  look  at 
your  room  now  ?  " 

So  she  took  the  stranger  up  the  back 
stairs  to  the  airy  and  sweet-smelling 
chamber,  with  its  snowy  bed  and  cur- 
tains, and  the  stranger,  as  she  laid  aside 
her  hat  and  cape,  said  the  room  quite 
suited  her.  Then  she  asked  Annabel 
to  lend  her  a  common  frock  that  she 
could  wear  until  her  trunk  came.  And 
Annabel  bustled  about  and  decked  her 
in  an  ancient  summer  gown,  and  a  white 
apron  and  a  white  cap,  and  then  stood 
back  and  contemplated  her  work  with 
great  satisfaction. 

"Why,  you're  a  picture,"  she  said. 

"  But  you  are  not  thinking  of  making 
an  art  gallery  of  your  kitchen,"  laughed 
the  maid. 

And  somehow  Annabel  failed  to  see 
any  incongruity  in  this  remark. 

She  escorted  the  new  help  back  to  the 
kitchen,  and  then  hastily  slipped  into 
the  dining-room  and  telephoned  to 
George. 


"George,"  she  murmured,  "anew 
girl  has  come,  and  I  know  she's  a  jewel!  " 

"  Don't  let  her  slip  from  the  setting 
until  I  can  see  her,"  laughed  George. 
"  What  is  she,  an  emerald  ?  " 

"  She's  a  diamond  of  the  first  water," 
said  Annabel. 

"If  she's  a  diamond  she  must  have 
carroty  hair,"  chuckled  George.  "But, 
say,  don't  forget  about  Aunt  Mary." 

"  Not  for  a  moment,"  said  Annabel. 
"  I  am  all  ready  for  her  now." 

So  Annabel  and  the  new  maid  got  the 
little  luncheon  together  and  ate  it  to- 
gether, for  here,  thought  the  young 
mistress,  is  a  maid  that  familiarity  will 
not  spoil. 

But  right  in  the  midst  of  this  little 
repast  Annabel  stopped  short. 

"Dear  me,"  she  cried,  "  I've  never 
thought  to  ask  you  for  your  name." 

The  maid  looked  up. 

"It  doesn't  matter  much,"  she  said. 
"  Suppose  you  call  me  by  the  name  the 
children  called  me  at  my  last  place.  It 
was  Auntie." 

"It  sounds  a  little  familiar,"  said 
Annabel,  "but,  of  course,  I'll  call  you 
that  if  you  prefer  it.  George  will  think 
it  funny,  though." 

"  Your  husband  ?  " 

"Yes.  He  can  see  fun  in  almost 
everything.  He  has  even  cracked  jokes 
over  my  being  without  a  girl." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  a  little  irreverent," 
said  the  maid. 

"  But  he  began  to  feel  more  serious 
about  it  last  night,"  said  Annabel. 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  queried  the  maid. 

"Why,  he  had  a  telegram  from  his 
Aunt  Mary  saying  she  would  be  here 
to  day.  He  had  been  expecting  her  for 
several  weeks.  She  has  been  abroad 
and  with  a  niece  in  California,  and 
George  hasn't  seen  her  for  four  years. 
And  he  was  so  anxious  she  should  have 
a  good  time  while  she  was  with  us,  and 
he  even  hopes  to  coax  her  to  stay  here 
indefinitely,  because  she  has  no  settled 
home.  He  thinks  so  much  of  her,  you 
know.  She  was  very,  very  good  to  him 
when  he  was  a  boy,  after  his  mother 
died.  And  he  was  anxious  to  have  her 
see  me  and  like  me,  too;  she  has  never 
seen  me,  you  know.  But  really,  what 
sort  of  an  impression  could  a  young 
housekeeper  make  when  she  had'nt  a 
girl  ?  " 

The  new  maid  laughed. 

"And  is  this  aunt  supposed  to  be  a 
very  exacting  person  ?  " 

"  George  says  she  is  kindness  itself, 
but  I'm  afraid  she  would  be  a  little 
critical.  You  know  how  we  women 
are.  Of  course,  I  suit  George,  but 
then  he  is  quite  blind  to  my  faults.  I'm 
really  a  rattlebrain,  you  know.  Mercy, 
how  I'm  going  on  now  !  " 

The  new  maid  laughed  over  her  tea- 
cup. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  that  you've  been 
hungering  for  somebody  to  listen  to 
you." 

"That's  just  it,"  cried  Annabel.  It 
was  different  when  Lena  was  here.  She 
was  a  German  girl,  and  very  well  edu- 
cated, and  so  sensible.  Wp  often  read 
German  together,  and  really  she  used 
much  more  careful  English  than  I  do. 
But  her  mother's  health  failed,  and  she 
had  to  go  home  and  look  after  her  father 
and  the  younger  children.  That  was 
five  weeks  ago,  and  I've  been  trying  to 
replace  her  ever  since.  And  really, 
you  know,  it's  been  dreadfully  lonesome 
here  ever  since  she  went  away." 

"  I  can  imagine  it,"  said  the  new  maid. 
"  I've  been  lonesome  myself  a  good  many 
times  "  And  she  quickly  and  deftly 
cleared  away  the  remains  of  the  simple 
meal.  "  You  said  your  husband's  aunt 
was  coming  to-day." 

"So  she  telegraphed,"  replied  Anna- 
bel. "But  she  wasn't  on  the  train. 
George  said  she  must  have  been  delayed 
somewhere,  but  he  suspects  she'll  surely 
be  here  on  the  late  afternoon  express. 
And  I  want  to  have  a  real  nice  little 
dinner  for  her,  you  know." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  new  maid,  with 
a  sympathetic  nod. 

"  And  you  must  let  me  help  you  get 
it,"  said  Annabel. 

The  new  maid  laughed. 

"You  have  my  most  gracious  per- 
mission," she  said. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  as  useless  as  I  look," 
protested  Annabel. 

"And  I'm  quite  sure  there  is  nothing 
useless  about  your  looks,"  said  the  new 


maid  as  she  put  her  head  a  little  on  one 
side  and  glanced  admiringly  at  the 
pretty  face  with  its  flushed  cheeks  and 
its  bright  eyes. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  cried  Annabel,  and 
the  flush  grew  deeper.  "That's  what 
George  would  call  a  barefaced  jolly." 

When  Annabel's  sharp  ears  heard 
George  on  the  porch  she  was  waiting  in 
the  library,  and  ran  to  throw  the  door 
open.    George  was  alone. 

"Why,  where's  Aunt  Mary?"  she 
cried. 

"  Not  on  the  train,"  said  George.  He 
was  much  disappointed.  "  And  I  don't 
know  where  to  telegraph.  Of  course 
it's  barely  possible  she  got  off  at  the  up- 
per station  by  mistake.  But  she's  too 
old  a  traveler  to  get  lost  or  into  trouble. " 

"Of  course,   dear,"  said  Annabel. 

"And  I'm  dreadfully  disappointed, 
too.  I've  got  such  a  nice  little  dinner 
waiting  for  her."  Then  she  dropped 
her  voice.  "  We've  got  a  jewel  in  the 
kitchen,  George." 

"So  you  telephoned,"  said  George. 
"  Hope  you  won't  find  she's  paste." 

"  I  only  hope  she'll  stick,"  laughed 
Annabel. 

And  just  then  the  dining-room  bell 
tinkled. 

It  was  a  dainty,  little  dinner,  the 
joint  production  of  Annabel  and  the 
maid,  and  there  was  nothing  George 
could  criticise.  And  how  Annabel 
laughed  when  George  sampled  the 
golden  johnnycake. 

"And  how  does  that  compare  with 
Aunt  Mary's  ?  "  she  asked. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  George,  whose 
mouth  was  too  well  filled  to  permit  of 
any  further  eulogy. 

"  The  new  maid  made  it."  cried  Anna- 
bel. 

The  new  maid  did  not  appear  in  the 
dining-room.  Once  or  twice  Annabel 
flitted  out  after  some  necessity  for  the 
feast,  but  George  caught  no  glimpse  of 
the  accomplished  stranger. 

After  they  had  returned  to  the  library 
and  George  had  again  studied  the  table 
of  train  arrivals  in  the  evening  paper, 
he  looked  up  suddenly  and  said: 

"Did  you  get  a  reference  with  this 
new  girl  ?  " 

Annabel  started. 

"  Bless  me,"  she  cried.  "I  forgot  all 
about  it ! " 

George  shook  his  head. 

"That's  bad."  he  said.  "  We  can't 
be  too  careful  about  these  strangers. 
Biscom  told  me  to-day  about  a  girl  they 
took  without  a  reference.  She  stayed 
one  niyht  and  disappeared  with  his  wife's 
best  frock.  I'll  see  the  girl  and  find  out 
about  her." 

"Don't  say  anything  that  will  hurt 
her  feelings,  dear.  Perhaps  I'd  better 
go  with  you." 

"  You  stay  here,"  said  George.  "  I'll 
be  right  back." 

But  he  didn't  come  right  back.  He 
was  gone  a  long  time.  Once  Annabel 
thought  she  heard  the  sound  of  laughter 
in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  and 
pretty  soon  she  grew  so  fidgety  that 
she  determined  to  follow  George  and 
discover  what  had  become  of  him. 

She  softly  entered  the  dining-room  and 
stole  across  and  opened  the  door  into 
the  china  closet.  The  swinging  door 
into  the  kitchen  had  glass  panels  in  it, 
and  through  these  Annabel  could  look 
without  being  observed. 

The  new  maid  was  standing  by  the 
kitchen  table  washing  dishes,  and  beside 
her  stood  George.  He  had  taken  off 
his  coat  and  there  was  a  big  blue  apron 
tied  about  his  neck,  and  he  was  wiping 
the  dishes  as  fast  as  the  new  maid 
washed  them. 

And  they  both  were  merrily  laughing. 

Annabel  softly  retreated  back  to  the 
library  wondering  what  it  meant.  And 
after  a  while  George  returned. 

"The  reference  seems  to  be  all  right," 
he  said.  "I  know  some  of  the  people 
she  mentioned,  and  I'll  look  the  matter 
up  more  fully  tomorrow." 

"  I  thought  I  heard  you  laughing  out 
there,"  said  Annabel. 

"Perhaps  you  did,"  said  George. 
"She  needed  a  little  cheering  up.'  It 
seems  that  she's  seen  better  days  or 
something  like  that,  and  comes  of  a 
pretty  good  family,  and  we've  got  to 
try  to  please  her.  I  found  that  out 
right  away.  She's  no  ordinary  woman, 
and  we  must  expect  to  humor  her." 

"Then  she  thinks  she'll  stay  with  us?  " 
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"Yes,"  said  George.  "She  likes 
you,  and  she  likes  the  house,  and  I  think 
she's  going  to  like  me.  Anyway,  she 
said  she  meant  to  stay  just  as  long  as 
we'd  make  her  welcome." 

"  I'm  very  glad,"  said  Annabel.  "I 
never  was  so  much  taken  with  a 
stranger  before." 

"Yes,"  said  George,  "  but  don't  for- 
get that  we  have  to  treat  her  well. 
We  must  let  her  sleep  in  the  front 
chamber  tonight." 

"Why,  George,  that's  the  guest 
chamber  ! " 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"And  it's  all  ready  for  Aunt  Mary." 

"  That  can't  be  helped,"  said  George. 
"We'll  let  the — the  maid  sleep  there 
tonight,  and  then  we  can  make  other 
arrangements.  Sort  of  let  her  down 
easy,  you  know." 

"Why,  George,  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  !    You'll  spoil  her." 

"Very  well,"  said  George.  "I'll 
take  the  responsibility.  We've  got  to 
humor  her.  "  I'll  go  up  now  and  light 
the  gas.  The — the  maid  is  tired  and 
wants  to  retire  early,  and  she  has  to 
arise  early,  too,  you  know." 

He  paused  in  the  hall  doorway  and 
looked  around. 

"Annabel,"  he  softly  said. 

"Well,  dear?" 

"  You're  a  little  goose." 

And  he  went  up  the  stairs  chuckling. 

Annabel  did  not  rise  early  the  next 
morning.  She  was  tired  and  sleepy, 
and  a  load  of  responsibility  was  off  her 
mind.  She  did  not  know  that  George 
was  up  at  daylight  and  bustling  down 
stairs  and  rattling  about  the  range. 

But  after  awhile  she  dimly  compre- 
hended that  somebody  was  calling  her. 
Yes,  it  was  George.  What  was  he 
saying  ? 

"Annabel,  Annabel,  comedown,  you 
lazybones.  Aunt  Mary  is  here  and 
breakfast  is  waiting." 

Aunt  Mary  come  !  And  the  hostess 
not  up  to  welcome  her.  Oh,  what  a 
shame  ! 

How  she  hustled  on  her  garments  and 
twisted  up  her  pretty  hair. 

When  she  tripped  into  the  library  she 
looked  about  her  eagerly.    George  was 
standing  by  the  mantel,  and  in  the  din 
ing-room  doorway  the  new  maid  looked 
at  her  with  a  smiling  face. 

"Where  is  Aunt  Mary,"  she  cried. 

George  answered  her  questioning 
glance  by  opening  his  eyes  very  wide 
and  then  shutting  one  of  them  very 
tight. 

"The  reference  proves  to  be  all  right, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  with  a  comical  quaver 
in  his  voice. 

Annabel  looked  from  George  to  the 
new  maid,  and  the  new  maid's  smile 
slowly  deepened. 

Then  she  suddenly  understood. 

"You— you  are  Aunt  Mary!"  she 
cried.  "  Oh,  oh,  how  stupid  I  am!" 
and  two  big  tears  suddenly  trembled  on 
her  long  lashes. 

"  It  wasn't  a  very  nice  piece  of  decep- 
tion, my  dear,"  she  said.  "But  you 
know  how  I  drifted  into  it.  Besides,  it 
gave  me  such  a  nice  chance  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  And  then  I  knew 
this  wicked  boy  would  appreciate  the 
little  joke  so  much.  You  must  forgive 
me,  dear." 

"Your  jewel  stands  the  test,  my 
love,"  laughed  George. 

Then  Annabel  couldn't  help  smiling. 

"Breakfast  is  waiting,"  said  Aunt 
Mary.— W.  R.  Rose,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Electro  Magnets. 


The  familiar  horseshoe  magnet  is 
made  of  highly  tempered  steel  and  mag- 
netized so  that  one  end  is  a  north  pole, 
the  other  a  south,  or  perhaps  more 
commonly  known  as  a  negative  and  a 
positive.  Once  magnetized  it  is  always 
magnetic  unless  the  power  is  drawn 
from  it  by  exposure  to  intense  heat. 
An  electro-magnet,  however,  can  be 
made  from  any  scrap  of  soft  iron,  from 
a  piece  of  ordinary  telegraph  wire  to  a 
gigantic  iron  shaft.  When  a  current 
of  electricity  passes  through  an  insu- 
lated wire  coiled  about  a  soft  iron  object 
such  as  a  nail,  a  bolt,  or  a  rod,  that 
object  becomes  a  magnet  as  long  as  a 
current  of  electricity  is  passing  through 
the  coils  of  wire  or  helix.  A  coil  of 
wire  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  spring  has 


a  stronger  field  than  a  straight  wire 
carrying  the  same  current,  for  each 
turn  or  convolution  adds  its  magnetic 
field  to  that  of  the  other  turns;  and  by 
having  the  center  of  the  coil  of  iron, 
which  is  a  magnetic  body,  the  strength 
of  the  magnetism  is  greatly  increased. 
— St.  Nicholas. 


Our  Ancestors  Double  in  Every 
Generation. 


The  number  of  a  man's  ancestors 
doubles  in  every  generation  as  his 
descent  is  traced  upward.  In  the  first 
generation  he  reckons  only  two  ances- 
tors, his  father  and  mother.  In  the 
second  generation  the  two  are  con- 
verted into  four,  since  he  had  two 
grandfathers  and  two  grandmothers. 
But  each  of  these  four  had  two  parents, 
and  thus  in  the  third  generation  there 
are  found  to  be  eight  ancestors — that 
is  eight  great-grandparents.  In  the 
fourth  generation  the  number  of  ances- 
tors is  sixteen;  in  the  fifth,  thirty-two; 
in  sixth,  sixty-four;  in  the  seventh,  128. 
In  the  tenth  it  has  risen  to  1024;  in  the 
twentieth,  it  becomes  1,058,570;  in  the 
thirtieth,  no  fewer  than  1,073,741,834. 
To  ascend  no  higher  than  the  twenty- 
fourth  generation  we  reach  the  sum  of 
16,777,215,  which  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  all  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  when  that  generation  was  in 
existence.  For,  if  we  reckon  on  gener- 
ations at  thirty-three  years,  twenty- 
four  of  such  will  carry  us  back  792 
years,  or  to  A.  D.  1093,  when  William 
the  Conqueror  had  been  sleeping  in  his 
grave  at  Cam  only  six  years,  and  his 
son  William  II,  surnamed  Rufus,  was 
reigning  over  the  land.  At  that  time 
the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  could  have  been  little  more 
than  2,000,000,  the  amount  at  which  it 
is  estimated  during  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror.  It  was  only  one-eighth  of 
a  nineteenth  century  man's  ancestors 
if  the  normal  ratio  of  progression,  as 
just  shown  by  a  simple  process  of  arith- 
metic, had  received  no  check,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
the  population  of  the  country.  Since 
the  result  of  the  law  of  progression, 
had  there  been  room  for  its  expansion 
would  have  been  eight  times  the  actual 
population,  by  so  much  the  more  is  it 
certain  that  the  lives  of  every  English- 
man's ancestry  run  up  to  every  man 
and  every  woman  in  the  reign  of 
William  I  from  the  king  and  queen 
downward,  who  left  descendants  in  the 
island,  and  whose  progeny  has  not  died 
out  there.   

Sneezing. 


According  to  Lancaster  Folk  Lore,  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  day  of  the 
week  in  the  matter  of  sneezing: 

"Sneeze  on  a  Monday,  you  sneeze  for 
danger; 

Sneeze  on  a  Tuesday,  you  kiss  a 
stranger; 

Sneeze  on  a  Wednesday,  you  sneeze  for 
a  letter, 

Sneeze  on  a  Thursday,  for  something 
better. 

Sneeze  on  a  Friday,  you'll  sneeze  for 
sorrow, 

Sneeze  on  a  Saturday,  your  sweatheert 
to-morrow; 
Sneeze  on  a  Sunday,   your  safety  seek, 
The  Devil  will  have  you  the  rest  of  the 
week." 


Allen's 
Lung  Balsam 

The  best  Cough  Medicine. 

It  is  an  infallible  remedy  for 
Coughs,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bron- 
chitis, and  all  troubles  arising 
from  a  cold.  Keep  it  by  you  for 
an  emergency. 

Large,  Medium  nnd  Small  Bottles. 


MCM  Ui  A  MTCn  TO  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE. 
WltlM  WAN  I  LU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  644  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 

SHORTHAND  taught  by  mall;  demand  more  than 
supply.  Miss  M.  G.  Barrett,  302 Montg'y  St.,  S.F. 


U.    ©.    Government  Inspected. 
For    0"ual  ity,  Unsurpassed. 

Western  Heat  Company, 

San  Francisco. 


EAMES  TRICYl  LES  AMD  ROLLING  <  HAIRS 

Won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  If  you  or  a  friend  need  some 
means  of  getting  around,  write  for  our  catalogue  of  the  best  chairs  made. 

EA/WES    TRICYCLE    OO  . 

2020  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Los  Angeles  Representatives.  SWEENEY  SURGICAL  MANF'G  CO., 
212  S.  Hill  Street. 


Portable  School  or  Store  Room. 

No.  810.    24  feet  4|  inches  by  30  feet  4£  inches. 
DOUBLE  WALLS  9  FEET  HIGH.    GABLE  ROOF  \  PITCH. 
BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STS.      -      -      -       OAKLAND.  CAL. 

MUSICAL  WONDER. 

The  Roller  Organ's  Price,  $6  and  $12. 

These  marvelous  instruments  any  one  can  play.      Sacred,  popular  songs, 
instrumental  and  dance  music.   A  selection  of  over  1000  tunes. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Hammond's  Purchasing:  Agency, 

712  Polk  Street,    Mention  Rural  Press.    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

POLYTECHNIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

and  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

The  Business  University  of  the  West       Finest  Building  in  the  West. 

Annual  Enrollment  1000  —  30  TeachTS.    W  Typing  Machines. 
Individual  Instruction.     Most  Modern  and  Complete  Hanking  Offices 

in  U.  S.    College  Auditorium  Seating  1000  Students. 
Civil.  Electrical,  Mining  and  all  Engineering  Branches.  School  Open 
the  Year  Round,  Day  and  Night.    Secures  Positions  for  Graduates. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

PEACH,   BERRY,  and  all 
kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING 
VENEEK    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


GRAPE, 


BASKETS 


HOTEL  ARGYLR 


MRS.  E.  M.  SKAGGS, 
Proprietor. 


European  Plan. 


232-234  McAllister  St.,  <oPPoi.te  cny  hiid  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


New  brick 
building; 

grill;  130  sunny  rooms;  baths.   Country  patronage  a  specialty.    McAllister  street  cars  pass  the  door. 

RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST.  NEAR  HOWARD.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL    TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.    Rates  per  day,  115c  and  up;  week,  $2  and  up.    Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.      Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  w  ater,  electric  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room       Inside  and  outside  fire  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies'  parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.     Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townseud  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Lyceum 

An  excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  University 
Law  and  Medical  Colleges,  etc.  Begins  its  thir 
teenth  year  on  July  24,  1005.  Come  and  be  with  us; 
we  prepare  you  well. 

References:  David  Starr  Jordan  or  any  Stanford 
Professor. 

PHELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,   ^rawing   and  Assaying. 

il3  b'tdlon  St.,  1  01k.  weal,  of  (My  Hall,  San  fraiicinco 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres'l. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  825:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;    Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.     Full  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQOALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEE  H 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  J10.50  TO  S1G.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  llrst  class.   Postoitlce  and  Telephone. 
Wi  Ite  for  our  booklet  and  any  Information 

to 

F.  E.  ROME,  Mgr.,  FARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS— 
Soils,  Water.  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhancisco,  Oct.  11,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
»eek  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


Dec. 


Wednesday  t 

Thursday   84Jttaj 

Friday   BBX0 

Saturday   8i>H@ 

Monday   85%  (a 

Tuesday   85%<s> 


83% 
84H 
84* 

84  « 
85« 
85-, 


May. 

85ft®  85 
86  ® 
88X0 


BSXS 


s.v. 
86 
*5;„ 
86* 
86 '» 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday    44*@44tf  43*@48* 

Thursday   44  V«  13'.,  43  >••«  I-  ,. 

Friday   44%®44  43?i<ffi43* 

Saturday   44*&44!i  43*(ai43H 

Monday   44*(»41*,,  44  @43* 

Tuesday   445»@44*  U\i®43% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows : 
Dec.  1805. 

Wednesday   II  36V<il  36-B 

Thursday   1  36%®1  35* 

FTldas   1  36^(d)l  35* 

Saturday   1  37'4(a  1  30  „ 

M  .uday   1  39  ®l  3»% 

Tuesday  I  39  <g)l  38 

Wheat. 

Arrivals  from  the  north  have  been 
very  free,  being  only  restricted  by  the 
inability  to  secure  cars,  which  is  bother- 
ing everybody.  No  doubt  by  the  first  of 
December  receipts  will  be  very  heavy. 
The  foreign  market  shows  signs  of  mate- 
rial improvement,  and  the  trade  gene- 
rally look  for  higher  prices.  Chicago 
advices  just  received  say  that  the  wheat 
situation  there  is  hardening,  and  advise 
the  purchase  of  wheat  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco exchange  on  any  declire.  The  local 
December  option  market  has  been  ad- 
vancing almost  daily,  the  price  going  up 
to  $1.39  on  Monday,  with  but  little  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  shorts  to  sell.  There 
is  just  now  more  or  less  fear  of  slack  re- 
ceipts from  the  north  because  of  incessant 
rains  there,  the  rainfall  since  Sept.  1 
having  been  over  7  inches.  During  Sep- 
tember Portland  shipped  500,362  sacks 
of  wheat  to  San  Francisco  and  93,- 
999  bushels  to  Asia.  Puget  Sound  ports 
shipped  333,489  bushels  to  San  Francisco 
and  46,123  bushels  to  Asiatic  ports. 
Heavy  rains,  which  prevent  threshing,  are 
marring  the  northern  record  wheat  crop, 
making  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the 
fall  of  1895,  when  a  large  crop  was  de- 
stroyed by  rains  before  it  could  be 
threshed.  More  than  4  inches  of  rain 
has  fallen  in  Eastern  Washington  since 
Sept.  13.  Rain  has  fallen  every  day  or 
evening  this  month  and  is  still  falling. 

California  Milling  81  40   @1  45 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  33*@1  42* 

Northern  Club   '  38*«M  41 H 

Northern  Bluestem   1  40   (a  I  45 

PRICES  OF  FUTURE8. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange. 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  H.WX(91-38X, 


The  reduction  of  20c  a  barrel  in  the 
price  of  Hour  has  caused  a  slight  specula- 
tive movement  to  develop  as  the  price  of 
wheat  is  now  steadily  climbing  upward 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  will 
be  a  wheat  shortage  in  some  foreiern 
countries.  During  the  next  two  or  three 
months  unusually  large  quantities  of  Hour 
will  be  exported  from  northern  ports  to 
Asia.  Although  the  market  in  China  has 
been  curtailed  by  the  boycott,  the  short- 
age of  the  rice  crop  in  Japan  will  compel 
the  Japanese  to  buy  more  Hour  in  this 
country,  and  as  the  war  is  over  big  ship- 
ments will  find  their  way  to  Vladivostok. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S3  05  ®3  30 

Superfine,  good  to  choice    S  30  @3  55 

Country  grades,  extras    4  05  ®4  80 

Choice  and  extra  choice    4  30  @4  81 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing    4  BO  @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra    .  75  vs4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra    3  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

The  barley  market  is  growing  stronger 
every  day  and  the  trade  are  puzzled  to 
know  where  all  the  barley  is.  There  is 
very  little  arriving  at  tide  water  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  buy  at  any  price.  Ship- 
ments to  date  for  the  season  have  been 
39,000  tons.  Future  option  has  been 
advancing  rapidly  and  shorts  are  very 
nervous.  At  this  writing  $1.13  has  been 
bid  for  December  barley  and  $1.15  is  be- 
ing predicted  for  this  week,  Tuesday's 
receipts  being  only  3100  centals. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  f>  choice  spot..      81  10  (&1  12* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07(*'31  08Jf 

Chevalier,  No.  l  to  choice   1  20  <gl  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair  1  15  fal  20 

Oats 

Locally  the  situation  remains  un- 
changed. Arrivals  have  been  light  but 
entirely  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
Appearing  quotations  are  being  well 
maintained.  An  advice  from  Portland, 
Or.,  says  the  demand  for  local  use  is  good, 


but  very  meager  for  export.  Some  busi- 
ness in  oats  could  be  done  for  shipment, 
but  prices  are  a  little  too  high  to  work 
the  same  to  advantage,  and  holders  are 
not  liberal  sellers  at  $23  for  choice  white. 

White  oats  81  42V401  45 

Black  oats   1  30   (ail  75 

Red,  choice  new   1  30    mi  45 

Red,  fair   1  10    @1  27% 

Corn 

There  is  a  little  change  in  the  corn  sit- 
uation locally,  except  as  it  is  influenced 
by  the  fluctuations  of  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket. Appearing  quotations  are  being 
maintained.  A  prominent  Chicago  com- 
mission man  makes  the  following  predic- 
tion: "  The  corn  crop  is  nearer  3,000,000- 
000  bushels  than  2,500,000,000.  May 
should  sell  at  a  premium.  In  a  few  weeks 
a  little  old  corn  will  make  our  new  No.  3 
go  contract.  Then  watch  the  December 
break.  Sell  corn  on  every  rally  of  Jc  or 
more." 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  81  35  ®l  40 

Large  Yellow   1  37H@1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  50  (oil  55 

Kye. 

The  market  for  rye  continues  to  hold  its 
own  and  even  to  show  slight  advances  in 
the  price  of  choice  grades.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  arrivals  of  what 
might  be  termed  strictly  choice  rye  are 
rather  scarce.  There  is  considerable  off 
grade  rye  arriving  from  Idaho  and  Utah, 
which  is  moving  rather  slowly  at  the 
minimum  quotation. 

Good  to  choice  81  45  @l  50 

Buckwheat. 

None  is  arriving  and  stocks  on  hand  are 
very  light;  not  sufficient  to  warrant  quo- 
tations. 

Good  to  choice     @  


All  kinds  of  new  crop  beans  are  coming 
into  this  market,  though  the  receipts  of 
some  varieties  have  been  rather  meager. 
White  beans  of  both  the  small  and  large 
varieties  are  very  plentiful  and  slightly 
weaker  in  price.  There  are  some  new 
pinks  coming  in,  and  these  are  bringing 
the  appearing  quotations.  Heavier  ar- 
rivals are  expected  next  week,  and  lower 
prices  are  predicted.  Limasare  somewhat 
weaker,  owing  to  reports  of  an  unusually 
large  crop,  and  blackeyes  and  bayos  are 
ruling  firm  at  appearing  quotations — this 
being  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
part  of  the  new  crop  had  been  contracted 
for  some  weeks  ago.  The  Lima  bean  har- 
vest is  now  at  its  height  and  all  machines 
are  running  to  full  capacity.  Several  of 
them  are  operating  night  and  day.  Pres- 
ent indications  are  that  the  yield  will  be 
above  expectations  and  the  output  is  of 
the  best.  The  beans  are  ripening  so  rap- 
idly there  is  a  rush  to  secure  threshers. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice             83  00  ffl3  35 

Small  White,  damaged                      1  50  ©2  75 

Large  White                                     2  00  @2  40 

Large  White,  damaged                         75  ffll  50 

Pinks                                               2  00  (5)2  25 

Pinks,  damaged                                 1  25  @1  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  90  @3  10 

Bayos,  damaged     ®  

Red  Kidneys                                     3  50  @4  00 

Reds                                                 3  50  @4  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice                         3  35  @3  rO 

Black-eye  Beans                              4  00  @4  15 

Dried  Peas. 

The  market  for  dried  peas  is  fairly  firm 
and  appearing  quotations  are  being  well 
maintained.  The  new  crop  has  about  all 
arrived,  and  stocks  now  remaining  in 
second  hands  are  rather  light  for  so  early 
in  the  season.  A  large  demand  from  the 
south,  where  they  are  used  in  orchards 
for  fertilizing,  helped  a  great  deal  toward 
reducing  stocks. 

Green  Peas,  California   82  25  ®2  50 

Niles   1  85  @2  2a 

Hops. 

There  has  been  but  little  activity  to  the 
local  market,  as  dealers  generally  are  un- 
willing to  pay  higher  prices  than  those 
at  present  quoted  and  growers  seem  un- 
willing to  conform  to  these.  There  is  a 
much  lighter  demand  from  the  brewers 
than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as 
most  of  them  have  sufficient  stocks  on 
hand  to  carry  them  for  some  time,  and 
mainly  because  they  look  for  lower  prices. 
Growers  are  holding  off  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  higher  prices  for  their 
hops  as  soon  as  samples  of  their  crop  shall 
reach  England.  Jobbers  here  do  not  look 
for  any  demand  from  European  countries, 
except  the  usual  demand  for  blending 
purposes,  as  most  European  hop  sections 
have  large  crops  this  year.  Last  year 
England  took  from  this  country  between 
40,000  and  50,000  bales,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  amount  will  bo  smaller 
this  year.  The  coast  crops  for  1905  are 
estimated  as  follows:  Oregon  100,000  to 
110,000  bales,  California  65,000  to  70,000 
bales  and  Washington  40,000  to  45,000 
bales. 

Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal         10  <ffi  12 

Wool. 

Red  Bluff  and  Corning  wools  were  sold 


last  week  at  pricos  ranging  from  14c  to 
16Jc.  Local  dealers  predict  that  Hum- 
boldt and  Mendocino  wools  will  be  sold  by 
the  end  of  October.  There  is  very  little 
life  to  the  local  market,  as  defective 
wools,  such  as  the  California  fall  clip,  are 
much  neglected  in  the  Eastern  market 
just  at  present. 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   17  <a20 

Northern,  free   15  2l7 

Northern,  defective  "10  @13 

Middle  County,  free  "13  SlB 

Middle  County,  defective  10  @13 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern, defective          9  @li 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  23  @2i 

Eastern  Oregon   12  Xfl 

Nevada....  ........... .'.".16  ®20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in 
receipts  during  the  last  week.  The  total 
of  arrivals  was  2350  tons,  as  compared 
with  3570  tons  for  the  week  preceding. 
The  shortage  is  largely  due  to  a  scarcity 
of  cars  and  the  effect  is  felt  principally  in 
the  better  grades  of  hay.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  No.  1  grades,  with  prac- 
tically none  to  be  had.  The  supply  of 
low-grade  hay  continues  ample. 

Wheat,  choice  814  00  @  16  50 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00  <a>  13  60 

W  heat  and  Oat    9  00  S  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ®  12  00 

Wild  Oat   5  00  ®   8  00 

Barley   7  00  2   9  50 

Clover   600  @  900 

Alfalfa   550  @  800 

Stock  hay   5  00  @   6  50 

Compressed   10  00  ®  13  00 

Straw,  $  bale   so  ®  50 

Mlllstuffs. 

The  market  is  in  good  shape  and  prices 
are  ruling  firmer  on  rolled  barley,  corre- 
sponding to  the  advance  in  price  of  bar- 
ley. The  latter  is  somewhat  scarce, 
except  in  the  off  grades,  and  further  ad- 
vances are  predicted.  Bran  and  mid- 
dlings are  still  rather  scarce  and  appear- 
ing quotations  are  being  well  maintained. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  $  ton  818  00  ®  20  00 

Bran,  f  ton   22  CO  lot  23  50 

Middlings   28  00  (a;  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   23  00  @  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   23  50  ®  24  00 

Cornmeal   32  00  @  32  50 

Cracked  Corn  3300  @  

Oilcake  Meal     ia   

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00  ©  22  00 

Seeds. 

No  alfalfa  seed  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
local  market.  The  demand  for  other 
seeds  is  rather  quiet,  even  for  this  season. 
Prices  remain,  however,  quotably  un- 
changed. 

Flax   83  25  @  3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  00   ®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  00   @  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6%®— 

Rape   254®  3 

Hemp   3H@  4 

Timothy   5  @  5H 

Honey. 

There  is  little  activity  in  the  local  honey 
market,  as  dealers  and  growers  do  not 
seem  able  to  make  their  ideas  in  regard  to 
prices  conform.  At  the  present  rate  of 
demand,  dealers  do  not  feel  warranted  in 
paying  more  than  4c  a  pound  for  extracted 
honey  and  8c  a  pound  for  comb  honey, 
choice  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  growers 
are  aware  of  a  scarcity  in  some  sections 
and  are  holding  for  higher  prices.  A 
prominent  bee  man  of  Bakersfield  says 
that  the  honey  crop  of  the  county  is  a  lit- 
tle above  the  average  this  year,  but  the 
price  is  small.  Extracted  honey  is  only 
bringing  about  4c  a  pound.  The  extract- 
ing for  the  season  is  about  completed. 

Extracted,  Water  White   5  fd>— 

Extracted,  White...    4!4@  4* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3*@  4 

Extracted.  Amber   3  ®  3-4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2H<§>  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames   8  ®  9 

Amber  Comb   6  @  7 

Beeswax. 

There  has  been  very  little  trading  dur- 
ing the  current  week.  The  market  is  rul- 
ing steady  at  appearing  quotations.  A 
choice  lot  of  light  wax  would  bring  a 
slight  ad  vance  on  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  lb  25  @27 

Dark  23  %  '024  % 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  local  live  stock  and  meat  market 
continues  in  good  shape  and  appearing 
quotations  are  being  well  maintained. 
Arrivals  of  all  kinds  have  been  free,  but 
a  fairly  brisk  demand  has  kept  prices 
from  declining. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  >  lb   5-4 

Beef,  2nd  quality   ;:-,«,  4 

Beet,  3rd  quality   3  ®  3hi 

Mutton— ewes,  8®8-*c;  wethers   9K 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   5J£@— 

Bogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   5H®  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat,  under  150  lbs    t'i®— 

Veal,  large,  V  D>   5  ®  654 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   t%®  8 

Lamb,  spring,  f\  lb   9  (3)10 


Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  firmer  again  this  week  and 
advices  from  Chicago  indicate  a  higher 
market  than  heretofore.  In  this  market 
quotations  are  hard  to  fix,  as  each  lot 
sold  is  sold  for  what  it  will  bring,  and  this 
is,  in  some  cases,  higher  and,  in  some 
cases,  lower  than  appearing  quotations. 
Probably  the  very  best  quality  stock 
would  bring  from  J  to  Jc  more  than 
quotations. 

Dags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  is  firm  on  all  varieties  of 
bags  and  bagging.  Bean  bags  and  fruit 
and  wool  sacks  are  stiffer  in  price.  Other 
varieties  are  ruling  firm  at  appearing 
quotations.  Very  few  Calcutta  grain  bags 
are  to  be  had  at  any  price,  and  domestic 
bags  are  also  scarce. 

Bean  Bags  |  6'4® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  1,  7*@8(.i;  No.  2    7  @7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   ^n%^Vi 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7S4r37V 

Wool  Sacks,  4-B>  '. . .  S3  d  31 

Wool  Sacks.  3    30   @  31 

Ponltrv. 

The  market  is  steady  at  appearing  quo- 
tations. All  good  young  stock  and  large 
hens  are  in  demand.  Receipts  of  turkeys 
are  increasing  and  prices  are  easier.  Very 
few,  however,  show  up  liwell  fed  "  as  yet. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  ■  lb   8  22  w  25 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ■  lb   20  2  21 

Turkeys,  live  hens  fi  tt>   21  ®  22 

Hens,  California,  fl  dozen   4  00  2  4  50 

Hens,  large   000  @  7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  go  @  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  2  5  50 

Fryers   3  50  ®  4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00  to,  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  ®  3  00 

Ducks,  old,     dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   4  00  ®  8  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  75  @  2  00 

Goslings,  fl  pair   2  00  ®  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  f>  dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  youuv   1  75  2  2  00 

Butter. 

The  supply  of  fancy  butter  now  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  is  rather  limited,  and  as 
there  is  an  unusually  good  request  for 
this  variety  the  price  has  ad  vanced.  Other 
grades  are  also  moving  steadily  and  cream- 
ery firsts  are  somewhat  stiffer  in  price. 

Creamery,  extras,  >  ir.   25  '<u2S 

Creamery,  firsts   23  (a26 

Creamery,  seconds   21  <a23 

Dairy,  select   20  kM 

Dairy,  firsts   20  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ($19 

Califo  nia  storage   23  ®2b 

Mixed  More    17  @18 


The  market  is  steady  and  prices  are  un- 
changed. The  demand  for  the  fancy 
grades  is  good,  and  it  is  probable  that  an 
extra  fancy  lot  would  bring  an  advance 
over  the  12Jc  quotations. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   n  ®V2% 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @10>4 

California,  fair  to  good   9H(gjl0 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11>$'313K 

Eastern,  new    15H@I8!* 

Up. 

Prices  are  being  firmly  maintained,  and 
dealers  here  predict  a  further  advance. 
The  extremely  hot  weather  of  the  past 
week  has  told  against  the  quality  of  the 
receipts  and  has  caused  a  slightly  weaker 
feeling  in  the  intermediate  grade,  stocks 
having  a  tendency  to  accumulate  under 
only  normal  receipts. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  38  @40 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  28  ®30 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  ®24 

Eastern  firsts   21  @,23 

Eastern  seconds   19tf@20 

Potatoes. 

Local  dealers  say  that  the  market  just 
at  present  is  inclined  to  be  a  hand  to 
mouth  proposition.  The  local  demand  is 
not  able  to  take  care  of  the  receipts,  and 
the  shipping  demand  has  fallen  off  to  a 
mere  bagatelle.  Colorado  is  now  supply- 
ing the  Texan  market.  The  quality  of 
the  receipts  for  the  local  market  has  aver- 
aged very  well.  California  Early  Rose 
are  now  out  of  the  market. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  *  cental   —  (S  — 

River  Burbanks,  %  cental   CO  •  70 

Salinas  Burbanks   85  (S)  1  15 

Chile  Garnet,  V  cental   55  ®  65 

Vegetables. 

The  vegetable  market  is  now  in  good 
shape.  A  fairly  brisk  demand  is  main- 
taining prices  at  a  good  average  level  and 
the  hot  weather  has  in  many  cases  hamp- 
ered arrivals.  Tomatoes  are  in  fairly 
good  supply,  but  the  quality  of  the 
receipts  for  the  current  week  has  not 
been  up  to  standard  as  they  nearly  all 
show  the  effects  of  the  hot  weather  of  the 
past  few  days.  Lima  and  string  beans 
are  scarce  and  firmer  in  price.  Egg  plant 
is  a  shade  weaker  and  garlic  continues  to 
advance,  being  now  quoted  at  6c  per 
pound. 

Beans,  Lima,  >  lb   2  ®  3 

Beans,  String,  >    2  ®  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f>  100  lbs  . .     50  ®  — 

Corn,  Green,  ft  crate   75  ®  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  V  box   50  ■  65 

Garlic,  *!b     —  ®  6 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  fi  ctl.  85  ®  90 
Onions,  Australian  Brown,  f  ctl...     70  fa)  85 

Peas,  Green,  91  lb   4  ®  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  »  box   40  ®  60 

Peppers,  Green,  ft  box   25  ®  50 
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Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   —  (5)  75 

Tomatoes,  f»  box  or  crate   40  @  50 

Fresh  Fruits. 

All  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits  are  becom- 
ing rather  scarce,  and  plums,  peaches  and 
pears  are  nearly  out  of  the  market  en- 
tirely. The  only  peaches  to  be  had  are 
cold  storage  stock,  as  there  are  no  more 
arriving  from  the  ranches.  Apples  are, 
however,  still  quite  plentiful  and  some- 
what weaker  in  price.  Figs  are  scarce 
and  somewhat  stiffer  in  price.  Grapes 
are  very  scarce  and  are  only  to  be  had 
in  small  boxes  at  $1.15  per  box.  The 
only  kind  of  plums  now  in  the  local  fresh 
fruit  market  are  the  late  Coes  Red,  which 
are  selling  at  65c  per  crate.  Berries  of 
all  varieties  are  stiffer  in  price  and  owing 
to  the  very  hot  weather  are  not  of  strictly 
choice  quality. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  $  50-lb  bx  1  00  (3)  1  15 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box  65  ®  80 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  'f,  40-ft>  box. .       40   ©  — 

Cantaloupes,  f,  box   —   IS)  65 

Figs,  ^  one  layer   -    (5)  60 

Figs,     two  layer   —   (a>  80 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ^  crate   75   (S)    1  00 

Grapes,  fi  small  box   —  IS)   1  15 

Huckleberries,  f,  fb   7   IS)  9 

Peaches,  f.  small  box   —  IS)   I  W 

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice  to  select, 

40-lb  box   —  @   2  25 

Plums,  Late  Coes  Red,      crate. . .      65   (S)  — 

Raspberries,  f>  chest   7  00   (S>   8  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest  —  @  8  00 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  ^  chest.  —  (3>  5  00 
Strawberries, Santa  Clara,  f,  chest      —   (S>   9  00 

Watermelons,  ■$  doz   1  50   ®   2  50 

Whortleberries,  $  lb   9   (S>  10 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  local  dried  fruit  market  is  a  trifle 
sluggrish,  but  the  general  situation 
throughout  the  coast  was  never  better 
than  at  present.  Less  than  10%  of  the 
prune  crop  remains  in  the  growers' 
hands.  This  has  been  the  best  drying 
season  on  record,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  trade,  has  been  gotten 
off  during  the  month  of  September.  Last 
year,  owing  to  the  rains,  it  dragged  along 
a  number  of  weeks  later  than  usual. 
Large  amounts  of  prunes  for  October 
shipment  are  carried  by  the  packers 
Dried  peaches  are  now  pretty  well  out  of 
the  growers'  hands.  Quotations  on  choice 
peaches  are  about  8c  for  Crawfords  and 
8$c  for  Muirs,  and  \c  more  for  extra 
choice.  There  are  moderate  stocks  of 
dried  apricots,  which  are  also  practically 
out  of  the  growers'  hands.  Choice  apri- 
cots are  quoted  at  8c  and  extras  at  8£c. 
Dried  pears  are  scarce  and  high;  choice 
are  10c,  extra  choice  11c  and  fancy  12$c. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   6  ®  6yt 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-B>  boxes.  eyt@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  lb   6V4@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   V/t®  8 

Figs,  10-to  box,  l-fl>  cartons  5>  @62y, 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  $  lb...  7  ®  7yt 

Nectarines,  red,  V  lb   —IS)  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7  ®  ?V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7%®  8 

Pears,  standard,  $  ft   7  @  7ys 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  (S>  7'A 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5H@  7Yt 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  @  8 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  — @— c;  40-50s,  4J4@4?£c; 
50-608,  3=!i@4c;   60-70S,  3^@3Vic;  70-80S,  23£@3c; 
80-908,  2M@2!4o;  90-lOOs,  2@2^o ;  small,  15£<&2c. 
COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2%®  %%. 

Apples,  quartered   3  @ 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  ®  2y, 

Figs,  Black   2   @  2J4 

Raisins. 

The  local  raisin  market  is  unchanged. 
Stocks  of  1904  goods  are  very  light,  but 
sufficient  to  supply  the  market  till  the 
new  crop  arrives.  The  directors  of  the 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Co.  announced 
opening  prices  last  week.  The  prices  are 
higher  than  they  ever  were  before  except 
in  1903.  There  was  a  heated  controversy 
among  the  directors  before  the  prices 
were  fixed.  The  following  prices  are 
those  named,  but  local  dealers  are  not  in- 
clined to  pay  those  figures,  as  they  believe 
they  are  opening  too  high.  The  raisin 
crop  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  35,000 
tons,  or  about  one-third  of  the  stock  avail- 
able on  October  1  last  year.  There  is  this 
year  no  carry  over  from  the  last  crop  and 
the  stocks  in  second  hands  are  said  to  be 
in  closer  compass  than  has  been  the  case 
in  years.  In  addition  to  this,  the  bulk  of 
the  California  acreage,  amounting  to 
55,000  acres,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
growers-packers'  combination. 


CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-ft  box  1  25  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-fb  box  1  35  @  

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-fb  box  1  50  @  

Dehesas,  20-fb  box  2  50  ®  

Imperials.  20-fb  box  2  50  ®  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  4^@  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  5  ®  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  5yj@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  6  @  8c 

Seedless  Sultanas  Sy,®  4c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  8  @  — c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  7V4c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  6!4c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  7  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  local  fresh 
fruit  market  is  now  nearly  bare  of  decid- 
uous fruits,  the  attention  of  consumers  is 
now  being  turned  more  toward  oranges 
and  other  citrus  fruits.  There  have  been 
several  arrivals  of  the  new  intermediate 
crop  of  Navel  oranges  this  week,  which 
found  ready  takers  at  $4.25.  Lemons  and 
limes  are  steady  at  appearing  quotations 
and  grape  fruit  is  scarce  and  somewhat 
firmer  in  price,  this  being  especially  true 
of  the  seedless  varieties.  It  is  predicted 
among  local  dealers  that  the  new  lime 
crop,  which  will  soon  commence  to  arrive, 
will  meet  with  a  good  demand  and  good 
prices. 

Oranges,  Navels,  intermediate  crop.  4  25  ®  

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   2  00  ©4  50 

Lemons,  California,  fancy,  <p  box        2  50   (S3  U(l 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  00  ®2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box     la'S  00 

Limes,  $  box    4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

New  crop  almonds  are  arriving  freely 
and  are  of  good  quality.  Prices  now  being 
paid  by  local  dealers  are  somewhat  lower 
than  those  at  which  the  Association  said 
they  would  open.  Transactions  made  in 
the  local  market  were  for  I.  X.  L.'s  at  11c; 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  choice  basis,  11c,  Non 
Pareils  12c,  Languedocs  7£c,  Golden  State 
7c  and  hard  shells  5c.  The  new  crop  of 
walnuts  is  now  being  gathered  and  is  of  a 
very  fair  quality. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4y,®  5!4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  —  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  —  @  9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  —  @)2lA 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell  —  ®  8(4 

Almonds,  IXL,  $  lb  11  @12 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  $  lb  11  @12 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,      ft  11  ©13 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  $  fb   7J4@— 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  $  fb   7  @— 

Hard  Shell,  ^  fb   5  (S>— 


The  Lantern  on  the  Farm. 


It  is  not  a  costly  tool,  or  implement,  or 
piece  of  furniture,  but  it  is  useful.  If  it's 
a  good  one  it's  a  comfort.  A  poor  one  is 
an  exasperation.  Being  in  such  constant 
use  it  must  not  be  a  "dark  lantern,"  or 
blow  out  if  a  sudden  draft  strikes  it.  It 
must  not  be  liable  to  explode;  it  must  be 
convenient  and  it  must  give  a  good  light. 
There  are  lanterns  and  lanterns.  There 
are  many  styles,  and  they  are  to  be  found 
with  lantern  dealers  most  everywhere. 
Where  not  found  dealers  will  procure 
them  if  requested.  The  Dietz  Co.  will 
send,  free  of  charge,  a  lantern  book  to 
study  and  select  from.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  look  over  such  a  book  at  home  before 
you  buy. 

Poultry,Eggs,Butter,Clieese, 

Dried  Fruits,  Honey,  Nuts,  etc. 

JACOBSON,  REIMERS  &  CO..  Commission  Mer- 
chants,  210-212  Davis  St ,  San  Francisco. 

D.E.  Allison  Jr..  Pres.  I  P.O.  Box  2497.  I  E.R.Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.    Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 

  =50,000 


Turkeys  Wanted 


From  now  on,  until 
after  the  holidays, we 
shall  require  large 
quantities  of  dressed 
and  live  turkeys  and  live  chickens  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  tur- 
keys you  have  on  hand.  Ship  us  your  poultry. 
Highest  market  prices.  Immediate  cash  returns 
guaranteed.  Choice  large  young  turkeys  selling  to- 
day as  high  as  25c  per  lb.  Mark  and  consign  all  ship- 
ments of  produce  to  the  POULTRYMEN'S  UNION,  '315— 
217  Clay  St.,  S.  F.  Incorporated,  $25,000  Cash  Capital. 


Turkeys 
for 

Thanksgiving 
and 
Holidays 
a  Specialty 

Highest  mar- 
ket prices 
always  ob- 
tained. 

Prompt  ad- 
vice of  sales 
given. 

Empties  re- 
turned on  day 
following 
receipt  of 
shipments. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCE  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Largest  Handlers  of  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


TURKEYS 


Washington,  Drumm  and  Merchants  Sts  ,  San  Francisco 
Our  Weekly  Bulletin  of  Market  Conditions  Mailed  on  Application 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Remittances: 

Check, 
Coin, 
or 
Express 
Money 
Order 


We  want 
your  busi- 
ness, and 
guarantee 
satisfactory 
results. 


That 

Savings  Bank  Account 

of  yours  is  earning'  only  3  per  cent  interest.  Draw  fifty  dol- 
lars of  it  and  become  a  part  owner  of  Smiths'  Cash  store  of 
San  Francisco.  You  can  buy  five  shares  of  stock  at  ten  dol- 
lars a  share  that  are  guaranteed  to  bear  interest  at  not  less 
than  6  per  cent  a  year  and  that  will  enable  you  to  obtain 
household  supplies  at  owner's  prices. 

The 

Cash  Store  Is  Yours 

to  the  extent  that  you  invest.  A  fifty-dollar  investment  gives 
you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business  and  the  earnings 
of  stock.  Smiths'  Cash  Store  is  housed  in  a  six-story  build- 
ing that  looks  down  on  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  the 
busiest  thoroughfare  in  the  West.  Thousands  buy  there 
every  day  for  cash  and  you  share  in  the  profits  of  every  sale. 

There  Is 

No  Life  Insurance 

that  can  surpass  an  investment  in  Smiths'  Cash  Store  Stock. 
Investors  have  realized  as  high  as  .'10  per  cent  a  year  in  in- 
terest and  discounts  on  groceries  and  other  supplies.  You 
make  it  possible  for  your  family,  or  whoever  may  hold  the 
stock,  to  buy  groceries,  furniture,  dry  goods — in  fact,  every- 
thing that  a  great  department  store  carries — at  prices  below 
those  of  any  other  firm  and  in  addition  get  an  annual  income 
that  will  always  be  greater  than  6  per  cent  of  the  amount 
invested. 

There  Is 

No  Better  Investment 

than  one  in  non-assessable,  transferable  securities  backed 
by  the  greatest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  Smiths' 
Cash  Store  is  purely  mutual.  We  share  the  profits  and  co- 
operate in  every  way  possible.  We  make  you  a  partner  in 
the  strictest  sense.  You  have  material  interest  in  every 
article  that  goes  in  or  out  of  the  six-story  building  we 
occupy. 

Increased  Capital 

Means  Increased  Business 

and  for  that  reason  our  customers  have  been  made  our  part- 
ners. Years  of  experience  have  demonstrated  the  advantages 
of  co-operation.  One  hundred  thousand  persons  last  year 
used  goods  from  Smiths'  Cash  Store.  Ask  some  of  them 
about  us.  You'll  find  them  in  your  town.  Make  all  drafts, 
check  or  money  orders  for  stock  payable  to  Smiths'  Cash 
Store,  Inc.,  or  Harper  A.  Smith,  President.  If  you  want  to 
know  more  of  the  Cash  Store  call  and  see  us  or  mail  this 
coupon  to-day.    It  in  no  way  obligates  you: 


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE, 
25  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:— I  am  interested  in  your  co- 
operative profit  sharing  plan,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  have  you  send  me  your  "PROSPECTUS "  and 
"PRICED  CATALOGUE.'' 

Name  

Town  State  


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

25  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established  1880. 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 


Do  you  get  theprice  listof  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  it  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


H.  S.  WHITE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ofllce  and  Sales- 
room, 130  Beale  St  ;  Works  and  Yards,  9th  and 
Bryant  Sts.  We  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pipe 
complete,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

K-inch  pipe,  $3.25  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

K-ineh  pipe,  $3.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

1-  inch  pipe.  $5.70  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
lM-inch  pipe.  $7  do  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
1  ji-inuh  pipe,  88  00  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

2-  inch  ptpe,  111.06  per  bond  red  feet;  new. 
2V4-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  10c 

3-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.i,  ready  for  use,  \2%c 
3'^-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  15c 

4  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  19c 
Scud  by  check,  money  order  or  coin  by  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Co.  with  order.     H.  S.  WHITE 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  130  Heale  St.  Reference: 
Any  bank,  banker  or  publication. 

Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 

PUMPS,  PIPE  and  FIT  TINGS. 

Estimates  furnished  on  Pumping  Plants  and 
Water  Supply  Outfits. 

d.    T.  ROSE, 
81H  Bryant  St.  bet.  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DR. G.S.MOORE'S  SCIENTIFIC 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Guaranteed  to  stop  hair  from  falling  and  to  show 
a  new  growth  of  healthy  hair  all  over  scalp  in  from 
1  to  3  months.  Dr.  Moore  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  an  equal  to  this  preparation. 

DR.  G.  S.  MOORE,  382  0'Farrell  St.,S.  F.,  Cal. 
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ietz  Lanterns 


You  might  as  well  carry  a  lantern  that 
gives  a  stronc,  steady  light  as  to  carry 
the  smoking,  flickering  kind.  They 
don't  cost  any  more.  Dietz  Cold  Blast 
lanterns  burn  pure,  fresh  air.  That 
accounts  for  the 

Clear  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ. 

That's  only  half  of  the  story.  They 
are  safe  and  everybody  says  a  Dietz, 
any  style,  is  the  most  convenient  lan- 
tern made.  You  get  all  these  things 
all  the  time  if  you  buy  a  Dietz.  If  your 
dealer  offers  you  some  other  'just  as 
good."  write  to  us.  We'll  see  you  sup- 
plied with  a  Dietz. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

GILaightSt.        NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1S40. 


THE  DAIRY. 


How  About  the  Silo? 


We  recently  had  two  accounts  of  ex- 
perience with  the  silo  in  California  which 
were  in  opposition  on  the  question  of 
desirability.  We  give  another  below 
on  the  affirmative  side  and  shall  be 
glad  to  have  others.  Who  can  tell  us 
of  a  silo  which  is  not  in  use  and  why  ? 
Mr.  E.  E.  Moore,  of  Compton,  Los  An- 
geles county,  gives  the  Los  Angeles 
Cultivator  the  following  strong  decla- 
ration: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  your 
readers  who  are  dairymen  do  not  own 
a  silo,  and  perhaps  do  not  believe  it 
much  good.  On  this  point  I  would  say 
that  any  one  owning  ten  cows  would 
add  at  least  $20  per  cow  per  annum  to 
the  earning  capacity  of  his  herd  by 
feeding  say  thirty  to  forty  pounds  daily 
of  corn  silage.  I  began  its  use  about 
six  years  ago  when  I  owned  ten  cows. 
I  constructed  a  square  silo  in  one  cor- 
ner of  my  hay  mow  by  nailing  No.  2 
6-inch  flooring  to  2x6  studding  24  feet 
long.  I  placed  the  flooring  with  the 
groove  up  and  filled  this  groove  with 
heavy  paint.  In  each  of  the  corners  1 
put  a  2x8  beveled  at  the  mills,  so  that 
the  sharp  angles  of  the  box  was  cutoff. 
This  silo  holds  about  fifty  tons  and  has 
been  in  use  ever  since  it  was  built. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  put  up  a 
stave  silo  outside  of  the  barn;  this  was 
constructed  of  2x6  rough  redwood,  is  30 
feet  high  and  contains  perhaps  seventy- 
five  tons.  The  silage  in  this  tub  has 
been  equally  as  good  as  in  the  square 
one.  This  fall  I  have  constructed  two 
other  stave  silos,  one  of  100  tons 
capacity,  and  the  other  of  sixty  tons, 
so  that  I  now  have  close  to  400  tons 
capacity  for  my  100  cows. 

So  much  for  the  silo.  I  might  say, 
however,  in  passing,  that  none  of  these 
silos  cost  me  over  $100  and  some  as  low 
as  $60. 

Another  good  style  of  silo  is  made  by 
ripping  fencing  into  J -inch  stuff  and 
putting  tarred  paper  between.  I  am 
told  this  makes  a  cheap,  easily  con- 
structed silo  of  great  capacity  and 
durability.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
I  shall  try  this  style  when  I  increase 
my  silage  capacity,  as  I  surely  will  by 
another  season. 

Now  as  to  filling:  I  first  used  a  No. 
3  Lambert  engine  and  No.  131  cutter. 
This  machine  would  put  up  about  three 
tons  per  hour.  Then  I  got  a  6  H.  P. 
Lambert  and  No.  18  Ohio,  having  sold 
the  old  one.  I  now  have  a  Climax 
blower  and  cutter,  which  ,is  run  by  an 
18  H.  P.  White  &  Middleton  engine, 
and  with  this  last  machine  I  have  put 
through  forty-five  tons  in  180  minutes, 
or  a  ton  every  four  minutes.  Where 
one  does  not  desire  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  buying  the  machinery  he  can 
easily  hire  it  cut  at  HO  cents  per  ton. 
One  peculiarity  about  the  work  of  the 
Climax  cutter  I  have  noticed  is  that 
the  stalk  is  entirely  crushed  and 
shredded  besides  being  cut,  so  that  a 
silo  will  hold  much  more  and  the  cows 
do  not  leave  any  because  of  sharp 
edges  or  chunks. 

A  very  common  mistake  in  the 
preparation  of  silage  is  made  in  cut- 
ting it  up  too  green.     When  this  is 


done  the  succulent  juices  will  run  to 
waste  and  much  of  the  food  value  is  de- 
stroyed. If  the  corn  is  kept  well  irri- 
gated and  growing  it  is  best  to  have 
the  ear  pretty  hard.  Of  course,  when 
the  lower  blades  die  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  stalk  gets  yellow,  it  is  not  right, 
but  this  will  not  occur  if  kept  in  good 
growing  condition  up  to  the  last. 

I  have  always"  fed  my  cows  at  noon, 
thus  keeping  away  any  unsavory  odors 
during  milking.  I  find  that  they  re- 
quire from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  per 
head.  I  always  figure  my  silage  in  at 
%\  per  ton.  If  one  has  to  buy  the  corn 
and  hire  it  cut,  it  may  cost  perhaps 
$3  50  per  ton,  and  where  one  raises  all 
the  corn  and  has  his  own  machinery, 
the  cost  would  not  exceed  $^.50  per 
ton.  When  fed  in  conjunction  with 
beets  and  alfalfa  hay,  you  have  a  per- 
fect ration  and  one  that  will  develop  to 
its  fullest  the  capacity  of  your  herd. 
Any  single  ration  must  necessarily  be 
unsatisfactory  and  consequently  un- 
profitable. I  always  salt  my  silage  so 
that  the  cows  eat  more  and  drink  more 
perforce,  and  this  adds  greatly  to  their 
milk  production.  I  have  also  salted 
my  alfalfa  hay  this  year  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  satisfactory.  I  have  been 
handling  dairy  cattle  now  for  ten  years, 
and  some  of  the  best  cows  on  the  coast 
with  pedigrees  equal  to  King  Solo- 
mon's, and  I  find  that  they  all  take  to 
silage  like  a  duck  to  water,  and  with 
unvarying  good  results.  Not  only  is 
the  quantity  of  milk  increased  but  also 
the  test  is  very  perceptibly  higher 
when  feeding  silage. 


Don't  Monkey 

with  your  face.  Use 
nothing  but  the  safe,  com- 
forting 

WILLIAMS 


9  SHAVING 
SOAP 


Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B    Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Tell  Your  Wife 

That  Compound  Interest  has  made  more  fortunes 
than  speculation. 

We  pay  4  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded  every 
six  months,  on  term  deposits. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  OPEN  AN  ACCOUNT  WITH 
US?  Our  large  Assets  and  Resources  are  Ample 
Protection  for  our  Depositors. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  rent  from  J2.50  per  year 
upwards. 

THE  MARKET  STREET  BANK, 

SEVENTH  AND  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Open  Saturday  evening  from  5  till  8. 


19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL. 


I  will  sell,  lease  or  trade  a 
three-quarter     interest    in  the 
'Stevens  Fruit  Carrier  Box." 

Reese  Clark,  Attorney-at-Law,  Cross- 
ley  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WHICH  V 

FOR  YOU 

Put  Facts  and  Common  Sense  t 
work  on  a  Tubular  Cream  Separa- 
tor and  you  know  it  must  be  easy 
to  operate.    Put  Facts  and  Common  Sense  up  against 
a  back  breaking,  hard  to  wash,  high  can  "bucket 
bowl"  machine  and  you  can't  make  yourself  believe 
it  is  easy  to  operate.    In  the  light  of  truth,  the  out- 
of-date,   "bucket  bowl"  separators  go  to  smash. 
Which  kind  for  you,  the 
Tubular  or 
Low  Can  or 
Simple  Boicl  or 
Enclosed  Oears  or 
Self  Oiling  or 


"Bucket  Bowl" 

Hiyh  Can 
Bowl  Full  of  Parts 
Exposed  Oears 
Oil  Yourself 


Catalog  G-131  tells  all  about  Tubulars.    Write  for  it. 
The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Toronto,  Can.    WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chicago. 


Rl  AD  this  affidavit 

Dundee,  Oregon 
"This  U.  S.  Separator  hits  been  in  use  for  the  past  nine  years, 
and  in  that  length  of  time  the  entire  cost  of  extras,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  rubber  lino,  amounted  to  45c. 

UI  separated  with  this  machine  today  (June  10)  and  it  did 
first  class  work.    (Signed),  W.  H.  Taylor." 

Subscribed  and  swoin  to  before  J.  C.  Colcord,  Notary  Public 
for  Oregon,  June  24,  1905. 

U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

Hold  World's  Hri  onl  for  Close  Skimming* 

and  are  the  most  durable  separators  made.  Actual  work 
for  many  years  in  every-day  service  gives  an  "endur- 
ance test"  that  really  proves  something.  The  U.  S.  will 
make  the  most  money  for  you  with  least  trouble  and 
expense.  Investiuati'on  costs  you  nothing.  Send  for 
free  catalogue,  No.  550-D,  showing  you_  plainly  by 
illustration  and  complete  description  why  U.  S.  Separa- 
tors not  only  skim  closest  but  also 

WEAR  THE.  LONGEST! 


VERMONT  FARM    MACHINE  CO.,   Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

18  DUtrlbottng  Warebcusi-l  throughout  the  United  Sulci  and  C.iiada. 


Prnmnt  I i\re>r\r  AccnrpH  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse, 

ri  UlliyL  LJCIiVCiy  rtSSUI  CU  Nodelays.    Address  all  letters  to  Mellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


ARE  OUR 
SPECIALTY 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


we  are  placeo  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN  "ffijSSF  "ean 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 

more,  and  increases  capacity  32%  %. 

"OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"   Ensilage  Cutters.    In  capacity 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead :  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter 
changeable  with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalk 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 
£  HOOKtR  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  t 
 "Modern  Silage  Methode"  10  come 


Established  U6i. 
oln  or  tiampt. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

Woodward    Patent    Machine  Banded 
\"¥  J        11 Z^-^s^      Wheeler    Patent    Continuous  Stave 

YY  OOfl     k\  L/C    Bored  Wood  Water  PiPe- 

»     »  ^""^  MADE  FHOM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OH 

SELECTED  PCGET  SOUND  YELLOW  FIH. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  A.  MATEC  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 

ANbfcLts  «rriv6.  D,npuQET  80UND  OFFICE:  OLVMPIA,  WASH. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal..  Washington,  0.  C. 
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Stallion  Law  of  California. 


The  stallion  law  of  California  is  new, 
having  been  approved  in  March,  1905. 
Every  owner  or  person  having  in 
charge  any  stallion,  jack  or  bull  used 
for  propagating  purposes  has  a  lien 
for  the  agreed  price  of  its  service  upon 
any  mare  or  cow  and  upon  the  offspring 
of  such  service,  unless  some  willfully 
false  representation  concerning  the 
breeding  or  pedigree  of  such  stallion, 
jack  or  bull  has  been  made  or  pub- 
lished by  the  owner  or  person  in  charge 
thereof,  or  by  some  other  person  at  the 
request  or  instigation  of  such  owner  or 
person  in  charge. 

Every  claimant  of  a  lien  provided  for 
in  the  preceding  section  must,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  service  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  lien  is  claimed,  file 
in  the  office  of  the  county  recorder  of 
the  county  where  the  mare  or  cow  sub- 
ject thereto  is  left,  a  verified  claim  con- 
taining a  particular  description  of  the 
mare  or  cow,  the  date  and  place  of 
service,  the  name  of  the  owner  or 
reputed  owner  of  such  mare  or  cow,  a 
description  by  name  or  otherwise  of 
the  stallion,  jack  or  bull  performing 
the  service,  the  name  of  the  owner  or 
person  in  charge  thereof,  and  the 
amount  of  lien  claimed.  Such  claim, 
so  filed,  is  notice  to  subsequent  pur- 
chasers and  incumbrancers  of  such 
mare  or  cow  and  of  the  offspring  of 
such  service  for  one  year  after  such 
filing. 

Action  to  enforce  this  lien  may  be 
brought  in  any  county  wherein  any 
property  subject  to  the  lien  may  be 
found.   

Transfers  of  Holstein  Friesians. 


Recorded  sales  of  registered  Holstein 
Friesian  cattle  in  California,  reported 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  F.  L. 
Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  secretary 
of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America: 

Hartog  Gerben  De  Kol,  J.  H.  Williams, 
H.  Colpien,  Tulare. 

Sir  Josephine  Abbekerk,  J.  H.  Will- 
iams, M.  T.  Mills,  Visalia. 


WAKELEE'S 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 


The  Best  Poison  in  the  Market. 

Has  Stood  All  Tests  for  30  Years. 


MARINE.  STATIONARY. 

GEO.  H.  IA/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
1 07  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco. Cal. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 


I  Portable    and    drill  any 
I  depth  by  steam  or  horse 
I  power,     it  Different 
|  Styles.   We  challenge  com- 
petition.  Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 


on  household 
_  goodsshipped 
I  PI  east  or  west 
| »' between 
\  Washington, 
I II  Oregon,  Cali- 
I  M  fornia  and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St , 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EI  Dorado  Oil  Works 

808  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  S — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


"HOWARD "  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  8 ALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.O.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE&  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN S  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


POULTRY. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE — Ganders $1.50  ea.;  pair  $2.75; 
trio  $3  75.  Address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE.  POLAND-CHINA,  CHEST!  A 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  . 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Estabi'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CKOLKY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


M.  ,  DUO  OaUlilUJCUbU  Ob.,  Silli  V  1  ,111- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Buy  From  Our  Factory— Savf  One-Third. 

PRACTICAL  r?^BAHT°,R„smpr'iv^ 

Lttrnngcr  chicks.     10  YEARS'  GUARANTEE 
Cat.  tree .  PIIC1ICII  IMC.  CO..  m  S.  I  lib  St.  Si«  Jon.  Cil. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE':  My  Berkshires 
have  won  the  prizes  for  best  boars  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  four  years.  Do  you  want  some 
pigs  from  these  champions? 

MULES  for  sale,  broke  and  unbroke;  mules  to  rent. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

L/VIVDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  California. 
Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD. 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma,  Cal., 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks— White  Leghorns— for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 
travel  from  Petaluma.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 
application. 


Write  for  |—v 
catalogue'—*' 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  —ft  n  n  r  t  i  t  i — i  rnirrn  ay  a— ■■ 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80°,i 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 


Write  lor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  COTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  I).,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  33rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test.  , 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 

Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD.  Portland,  Oregon. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  Pierce  Land  A  Stock  Co., 
Room  884,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exh  bits  St  Louis.  19IM. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "J,"  with,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Vulture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DcWitt,  Ga. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


— USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps,  Saws. 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 


In  the 
Long 
Run. 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Lino  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mall  orders  solicited. 
FRANK  WEDEKIND, 
440  Geary  Str»M  San  Francisco 

RUPTURE  CURED. 

We  CURE  Rupture,  and  it  STAYS  cured.  Cal 
and  we  will  give  addresses  of  hundredsof  our  cures. 
You  can  go  and  see  them.  You  do  not  pay  a  cen 
TILL  CURED 

No  charge  for  consultation.   Come  and  see  us. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE, 

1344  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  rates  to  readers  of  Pacitlc  Rural  Press. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  %  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  A  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 

The  State  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — The  California  State 
Grange  held  its  thirty-third  annual 
session  in  Napa  last  week.  All  of  the 
subordinate  Granges  in  the  State  ex- 
cept four  were  represented. 

The  citizens  of  Napa  City  and  the 
members  of  Napa  Grange  did  much  to 
make  the  session  both  pleasant  and 
profitable.  They  tendered  the  visiting 
Patrons  a  reception  Tuesday  evening 
that  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  and 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  who  were  in 
attendance. 

Many  important  measures  that  are 
now  before  the  public  were  considered 
and  much  time  and  serious  thought 
were  given  to  devising  methods  for  the 
•advancement  of  the  order. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  appeared  before  the 
•Grange  and  explained  the  society's 
position  and  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  the  inter- 
<est  of  the  producers. 

Resolutions  relating  to  parcels  post, 
increasing  the  powers  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  tariff  laws, 
equal  suffrage,  forestry  and  irrigation, 
good  roads,  rural  mail  delivery  and  the 
following  resolution  defining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  California  State  Grange  on 
the  temperance  question  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Grange  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  selling  or  the 
granting  of  any  rights  or  privileges  for 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  any  spirituous 
'liquors  at  any  Grange  gathering  or  pic- 
nic. 

Thursday  night  a  large  class  was  in- 
itiated in  the  fifth  and  sixth  degrees 
and  the  Feast  of  Pomona  was  observed. 

Friday  night  the  officers  for  the  en- 
suing term  were  installed  and  the 
Grange  closed  until  its  reopening  in 
Santa  Rosa  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
October,  1906. 

Emily  L.  Burniiam, 

Sec'y  Cal.  State  Grange. 

Healdsburg. 


Continued  Proceedings  of  State 
Grange. 

Second  Day. — On  the  second  day  of 
the  State  Grange  at  Napa  proceedings 
were  resumed,  with  a  large  attendance 
of  delegates.  Master  H.  C.  Raap  of 
Martinez  presided.  Reports  were  read 
from  various  Granges  throughout  the 
State  showing  a  gain  of  500  in  member- 
ship over  last  year.  The  San  Jose 
Grange  presented  a  strong  resolution 
asking  that  the  authorities  take  prompt 
steps  to  establish  a  State  agricultural 
farm,  and  that  it  be  located  at  some 
point  in  the  interior.  Pomona  Grange 
of  Sacramento  county  presented  a  reso- 
lution asking  that  Governor  Pardee 
appoint  a  representative  from  the 
State  Grange  on  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Later  iu  the  session  the 
State  Grange  will  recommend  some  one 
to  the  Governor,  if  he  approves  of  the 
plan. 

Strong  resolutions  were  presented 
by  Glen  Ellen  Grange  of  Sonoma  county 
asking  that  the  national  Congress  pass 
no  tariff  reciprocity  laws  or  treaties 
with  foreign  countries  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  special  programme  was  then  pre- 
sented on  the  good  of  the  order.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  on  various  topics, 
as  follows:  "  Essentials  and  Obstacles 
to  Progress  of  Grange  Work,"  Prof. 
D.  T.  Fowler  of  Berkeley;  "What  We 
Have  Done  and  Are  Now  Doing,"  John 
Tuohy  of  Tulare  Grange,  Tulare  county; 
"  Unimproved  Opportunities,"  John  S. 
Dore  of  West  Park  Grange,  Fresno 
county;  "Educational  Advantages  of 
the  Order,"  Walter  W.  Greer  of  Sac- 
ramento; "Social  and  Co-operative 
Advantages,"  J.  E.  Metzgar  of  Geyser- 
ville  Grange,  Sonoma  county;  "Fra- 
ternal Advantages,"  D.  J.  Brown  of 
Napa  Grange. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  State 
Grange,  to  be  submitted  to  the  National 
Grange,  providing  that  hereafter  each 


subordinate  Grange  should  be  allowed 
two  representatives  in  the  State 
Grange.  Under  the  present  rules  the 
wife  of  the  Master  of  a  subordinate 
Grange  is  unable  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion. 

Third  Day. — The  most  important 
business  transacted  the  third  day  was 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  next  two 
years.    The  following  were  chosen: 

Muster  W.  V.  Griffith,  Geyserville 

Overseer  S.  W.  Pilcher,  Folsom 

Lecturer  J.  W.  Webb,  Modesto 

Steward  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Visalia 

Assistant  Steward  N.  H.  Root,  Stockton 

Chaplain  Mrs.  C.  F.  Emery,  Oakland 

Treasurer  Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento 

Secretary  Miss  Emily  L.  Burnham,  Healdsburg 

Gate  Keeper  S.  S.  Gladney,  Roseville 

Pomona  Mrs.  Lottie  V.  Mitchell,  Campbell 

Flora  Miss  Laura  S.  Root,  Stockton 

Ceres  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Farrell,  Mountain  View 

Ladv  Assistant  Steward   

 Miss  Carrie  D.  Hansen,  Mills  Station 

Organist  Mrs.  Bessie  McKnight,  Napa 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTED 
Thos.  Jacob  visalia 

G.  N.  Whitaker  Santa  Rosa 

Michael  Farrell  Mountain  View 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  was  presented, 
providing  that  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Grange  be  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  December,  Instead  of  the 
lirst  Tuesday  in  October,  as  at  present, 
but  the  amendment  was  voted  down  by 
a  small  majority. 

A  resolution  was  passed  strongly 
indorsing  the  system  of  a  parcels  post 
for  the  United  States  Postoffice  De- 
partment. A  proposed  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  providing  that  each 
quarter  the  Secretary  of  subordinate 
Granges  should  report  to  the  State 
Secretary  the  names  of  only  those 
members  whose  dues  are  paid  up,  was 
voted  down. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  resolution 
was  passed  providing  that  hereafter 
all  reports  of  officers  of  the  State 
Grange  be  printed  in  advance  of  the 
session,  so  that  they  can  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  delegates. 

Some  time  was  devoted  to  the  good 
of  the  order,  remarks  being  made  by 
Master  W.  V.  Griffith  of  Geyserville 
Grange,    Sonoma    county  ;  Lecturer 

H.  F.  Tuck  of  Lincoln  Grange,  Santa 
Clara  county;  Deputy  Master  D.  M. 
Winans  of  Marin  and  Sonoma  counties, 
and  Steward  E.  C.  Shoemaker  of  Visa- 
lia Grange,  Tulare  county. 

A  report  was  made  that  Rochdale 
co-operative  stores  are  succeeding  in 
California,  and  that  mutual  fire  insur- 
ance is  succeeding  in  Oregon,  and 
should  be  advanced  in  this  State. 

Fourth  Day.  —  Proceedings  were 
resumed,  Master  H.  C.  Raap  presiding. 
An  amendment  to  Article  1  of  the 
by-laws  was  passed,  providing  that  the 
Master  and  the  State  Lecturer  should 
be  paid  $700  per  annum  in  addition  to 
their  necessary  expenses  while  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  Order.  The  by-laws 
of  the  State  Grange  were  also  amended, 
making  the  compensation  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  County  Deputy  Master  $3 
per  day. 

Article  8  of  the  by-laws  was  amended 
fixing  the  fee  for  membership  in  subor- 
dinate Granges  at  $2.  The  convention 
decided  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Santa  Rosa. 

The  committee  on  co  operation,  of 
which  J.  E.  Metzgar  of  Geyserville 
Grange  is  chairman,  reported  in  favor 
of  the  State  Grange  establishing  a 
bureau  of  statistical  information  to  col- 
lect information  on  crops  and  resources 
in  the  various  counties  in  the  State  and 
forward  them  to  subordinate  Granges. 
The  convention  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation and  also  one  from  the  same 
committee  in  favor  of  establishing  a 
State  agricultural  federation,  to  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  the  State  Grange  and 
other  bodies  interested  in  agriculture. 

The  matter  of  the  University  farm 
was  discussed  at  length.  The  special 
committee,  of  which  W.  W.  Greer  of 
Sacramento  Grange  is  chairman,  pre- 
sented the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  convention: 

"We  request  that  the  commission 
proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
with  the  selection  and  purchase  of 
the  University  farm,  that  the  farm 
be  put  to  use  not  only  for  purposes  of 
instruction,  but  also  for  experimenta- 
tion on  agricultural  problems,  and  we 
request  that  such  farm  be  selected  from 


land  in  an  interior  county  and  not  from 
land  about  Berkeley." 

Installation  of  the  new  officers  was 
held  Friday  night. 


Profit-Sharing  Farming. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  writes  of  ef- 
forts to  check  the  depopulation  of 
English  villages,  which  is  reaching 
alarming  proportions,  and  says  several 
large  landowners  have  decided  on  a 
system  of  profit  sharing  with  their 
agricultural  laborers,  hoping  by  this 
means  to  stimulate  "  Hodge  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  his  employment. 
The  system  of  sharing  farm  profits  was 
initiated  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hussey,  a  large 
estate  owner  of  Scotney  Castle.  Every 
year  the  hands  are  called  together  and 
each  receives  a  share  of  the  profits 
made  on  the  year's  working  of  the 
farms.  On  the  last  occasion  of  the 
profit  sharing  each  man  received  $13. 13, 
while  a  youth  s  share  amounted  to  $8.75. 
In  cases  where  several  members  of  a 
family  are  engaged  on  a  farm,  sums  ap- 
proaching $48.66  have  been  taken  home. 
The  system  has  had  such  successful  re- 
sults that  Mr.  Hussey  has  received 
numerous  inquiries  asking  for  details  as 
to  the  working  of  the  scheme,  with  the 
consequence  that  other  farmers  in  the 
county  have  expressed  their  intention 
of  working  on  similar  lines.  All  the 
employes  on  Mr.  Hussey's  Lamberhurst 
estate  now  take  such  a  keen  interest  in 
their  work  that  they  exhibit  no  inclina- 
tion whatever  to  migrate  to  the  towns. 
Lamberhurst,  though  a  very  small 
place,  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a 
model  village,  everything  being  done  to 
encourage  the  inhabitants  to  remain 
within  its  boundaries.  The  wealthy 
residents  in  the  neighborhood  have  es- 
tablished a  number  of  up-to-date  recre- 
ative institutions,  and  the  village  is 
unaffected  by  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ej 
First:   plain  their  inventions  personally  ant 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  sped 
Bcations  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  th» 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  oorrectly  conveyed,  avoiif 
ing  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  wh'ie  they  so  desire. 

consult  dlreotly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third  l  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tinn  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  rec  irds  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
Df  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  foi 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  a*  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentabili  ty  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glvt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  i  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrang» 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent 


I] 


Glenn  County,    -   •  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  fcr  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdlv'slons  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
of  H  J.Glenn  at  Chlco,  Butte  County,  California 


110  acres  of  the  finest  berry,  seed,  vegetable, 
alfalfa,  dairy  and  apple  land  to  be  found  in  the 
valley.  Soil  deep,  dark,  rich  alluvial.  Within 
three  miles  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  artesian  belt.  No 
improvements.  Good  roads  to  the  property.  We 
are  authorized  to  sell  this  property  far  beiow  its 
real  market  value.   Price  $130  per  acre. 

If  at  all  interested  in  this  class  of  property,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  tract. 

We  have  but  a  limited  time  to  offer  the  property 
at  this  price. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

PALO  ALTO,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


FRUIT  FARMS,  5,  10  AND  20  ACRES, 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 

Subdividing  a  15,000-acre  ranch.  Best  values  in 
California.  Three  railroad  stations  on  property; 
2^  hours  to  San  Francisco.  Poultry  nets  81500  per 
annum  on  10  acres.  Superbly  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  information  sent  free.  J.  P.  MASSIE  CO., 
207-208  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


POULTRY  OPPORTUNITIES.  ^"Sf&y 

tine  poultry  location  in  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co  .  only  21  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  10c 
for  partial  cost  illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 
M.  J.  MADISON,  Haywards,  Cal. 


WE  SELL  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  we  will  send 
you  a  buyer. 

BURR-PADDON  CO.,  10  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS. 

WE  SELL  THEM.     WRITE  US. 

W.  D.  CARMICHAEL  CO..  232  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  W.  L.  Ashe,  Mgr  Country  Dept. 

ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Grldley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &  CO.,  30  Montgomery  St ,  S.F. 

r»  A  I  I  r~nrfeft.il  A  FARM  BARGAINS     Send  for 

1 1  A  I   I  h  I  I  K  N  I  A  C.  M.WoosterLo.. 

Vrt  L  1 1  U II II  IM  64S  Market  st  i  s  F  ,  Cal 

WE  sell  country  lands.  CHATFIELD& VINZENT 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— In  settlement  of  estate;  large  win- 
ery and  distillery;  elegant  residence  also;  fruit 
ranch,  fine  trees  and  vines  in  bearing,  as  a  whole  or 
subdivided;  price  very  reasonable;  a  solid  invest- 
ment and  bound  to  increase  rapidly  in  value; 
mile  from  Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  county,  and 
on  line  of  new  electric  road  Maps  and  circulars 
on  application  to  I.  R.  D.  GRUBB,  825  Mills  Bldg 
Real  estate  bought  and  sold.   Estates  managed. 

FOR   SALE  —  DAIRY  RANCHES. 

Account  making  a  change  in  our  business,  we  will 
sell  our  four  alfalfa  dairy  ranches,  20  and  .10  acres 
each,  in  Dos  Palos  Colony;  well  improved,  cheap 
and  on  liberal  terms.  For  information,  write 
BEDELL  BROS.,  Dos  Palos,  California. 


If  You  Want  to  Buy 

a  property  or  a  business  ol  any 
kind  anywhere  in  the  United 
States, write  me  a  postal  card 
for  my  Free  Catalogue.  I  have 
bargains  everywhere  i  nd 
can  save  you  money.  Don't 
wait    Write  to-day. 

A.  P. Tone  Wilson,  Jr., 
Real     Estate  Specialist, 
Topeka,  Kan. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


cox  SEED  CO 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 


Valuable 

Hints  for  the  Fall 

Planting 

of  Seeds,  Bulbs, 

Trees, 

Shrubbery,  etc. 

Forage 

Plants,  Vetches, 

Alfalfa,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES 

ORANGE,  OLIVE 

AND  ALL  OTHERS. 

Place  orders  now  for  delivery  in  time  for 
season  1906. 

Calimyrna  Fig 

[Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of  Commerce] 
Our  greatest  specialty,  Wonderfully  Suc- 
cessful.  The  only  fig  fit  for  commercial  pur- 
poses.  Our  Calimyrnas  are  guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  bear  our  seal. 

Large  Catalogue  S™^"^ 

mation,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for  5c 
postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.00. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  All  Sorts 

Choice 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HAINFORD,  CAL 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


PERPETUAL  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY. 

Bears  twelve  months  in  the  year  from  the  same 
hill  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  A  prolific  bearer. 
Sends  out  plenty  of  runners.  Large  berry,  well 
flavored.  A  self-fertilizer.  Have  a  few  thousand 
plants  for  sale  this  autumn.  Send  for  price  list  to 
COL.  J.  C.  EVERSON,  MIDDLETOWN  CAL. 


Carrier  for  Apple  Grading. 

W.  H.  Benteen,  manager  of  the  San 
Monte  Fruit  Company,  and  James 
Copeland,  says  the  Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian,  are  the  originators  of  an  in- 
genious appliance  for  use  in  grading 
apples,  and  the  same  is  in  operation  at 
the  San  Monte  packing  house.  The  in- 
vention consists  of  a  wooden  structure 
about  54  feet  long,  6  feet  high  and  2 
feet  wide,  substantially  constructed 
and  amply  braced.  The  structure  con- 
tains three  decks,  one  above  another 
and  two  feet  apart.  Over  each  of 
these  an  endless  belt  of  canvas,  with 
cleats  about  8  inches  apart,  so  as  to 
catch  and  carry  the  apples,  passes  by 
means  of  cog-wheel  machinery  with 
sprockets  and  chains.  The  motive 
power  of  this  grader  is  furnished  by  a 
3  H.  P.  electric  motor.  Each  of  the 
belts,  or  sections  over  which  the  apples 
pass,  is  devoted  to  different  purposes. 
The  top  belt  carries  off  the  culls  at  the 
end,  depositing  them  in  boxes  that 
have  been  placed  for  them;  the  second 
division  carries  fancy  or  first  quality 
fruit,  while  the  third  conveys  the  sec- 
ond quality  fruit  to  the  hand  graders. 
The  object  of  this  new  appliance  in 
grading  is  to  eliminate,  on  the  part  of 
the  girls  who  do  the  grading,  the 
necessity  of  thinking  of  so  many  things 
at  once  and  looking  after  various  sizes 
of  apples.  From  twenty  to  forty  hand 
graders  can  work  at  one  time — half 
working  on  either  side  of  the  mechan- 
ical device — thus  rendering  the  grad- 
ing more  accurate  and  confusion  impos 
sible. 

In  explanation  of  how  the  apples  are 
handled  we  will  state  that  a  number  of 
young  ladies  stand  at  the  starting  end 
of  the  grader  and  grade  the  fruit  for 
quality,  the  culls  being  placed  on  the 
top  carrier,  the  fancy  stock  on  the 
second  carrier,  and  the  second-grade 
fruit  on  the  third,  or  lower  carrier. 
The  young  ladies,  who  are  stationed  all 
along  the  route  of  the  belts,  look  after 
their  own  section  and  grade  to  size  as 
the  belts  carry  the  fruit  along.  They 
soon  become  quite  expert  and  can 
grade  fruit  almost  perfectly  with  the 
eye.  They  deposit  the  different  sizes 
in  their  respective  boxes  and  the 
same  are  then  ready  for  the  pack- 
ers. This  new  system  gives  the  apples 
two  careful  handlings  instead  of  one,  as 
under  the  old  system.  The  continual 
movement  of  the  belts  prevents  loafing 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  operators,  yet 
it  does  not  work  them  hard.  The  new 
invention  will  handle  up  to  3000  boxes 
of  apples  per  day  easily. 

The  apparatus  is  so  constructed  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  bruis- 
ing the  fruit.  It  not  only  facilitates 
the  handling  of  apples,  but  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  method  of 
grading  fruit. 


"  The  ■Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  Tlfter  the  Price  is  forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 


C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  Ave  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  84.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


E™?5"TOft  SCALE  < 

ALSO  PITLE55  AND  SHALLOW  PIT-j 


ico 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 


Nursery  Co 


WalriUtS,  Grafted  and  from  Seed 
GrapeS,  Grafted  and  from  Cuttings 
F'lgS,  Smyrna,  Adriatic,  Black 

Apples 

Carolina  Poplars 
Texas  Umbrellas 


COMPLETE  LINE 

OF 

FVuit  Trees 

AND 

Ornamentals 


AGENTS  WANTED 

ChlCO,  Cal.      310  Walnut. 


Old  Friend  Tools" 

Every  man  feels  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  use  of  good 
tools.  He  knows  that  he  can  depend  upon  them  to  do  their 
work  and  do  it  well.  In  time  a  man  will  become  attached 
to  a  good  tool  as  to  an  old  friend,  so  in  sympathy  do  they 
seem  to  become. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  the  kind  of  tools  that  become  old 
friends.    They  are  the  dependable,  long-service  kind. 

There  is  neither  economy  or  satisfaction  in  using  poor 
tools,  they  are  brittle  and  break  easily,  or  they  are  soft  and 
require  constant  sharpening,  and  they  finally  have  to  be 
discarded  long  before  good  tools  would  be  worn  out. 

There  is  economy  and  satisfaction  in  buying  Keen  Kutter 
Tools  because  every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  the  best  that  brains, 
money  and  skill  can  produce. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  the  standard  of  America 
for  36  years  and  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  the  only  prize  of  the  kind  ever  given  to  a 
complete  line  of  tools.  The  name  Keen  Kutter  covers  a 
complete  line  of  tools  so  that  you  may  buy  any  kind  of  tool 
with  assurance  of  absolute  satisfaction. 

When,  for  instance,  you  buy  a  bit  be  sure  to  get  one 
bearing  the  Keen  Kutter  name.  Made  in  all  leading  pat- 
terns, highest  quality  of  steel,  finest  finish  and  with  long 
cutting  lips,  insuring  long  life. 

Some  of  the  other  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools  are : 
Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw  Drivers, 
Auger  Bits,  Files,  Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets, 
Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass  Hooks,  Brush  Hooks,  Corn 
Knives,  Eye  Hoes,  Trowels,  Pruning  Shears,  Tinners'  Snips, 
Scissors,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc., 
and  knives  of  all  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools,  write  us  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

St.  Louis,  V.  S.  A.  298  Broadway,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLET. 


CEMENT  FENCE  POSTS. 

MAKE  THEM  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS. 

CHEAPER  AND  A  HUNDRED  TIMES  MORE  LASTING  THAN  WOOD. 

Fire  Cannot  Destroy  Them.    Age  Adds  Strength. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SHOWING  SIMPLICITY  OF  WORKING  THE 

"COX"  CEMENT  FENCE  POST  MACHINE. 


PACIFIC  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  321  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhen 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  Publishers,     33©  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


fDOWDEN  POTATO 
DIGGERS 


V? 


The  machines  thatget  all  the  ^/T\~jf  potatoes  in  J 
any  kind  of  soil,  deep  orsliallow,N^.|  smooth  or  | 
rough.  Delivered  to  pickers  clean  and  sound. 

Easily  handled,  strong  and  durable.  Simplest  and  I 
most  practical  machine  made  for  potato  harvesting. 

Send  for  catalogue. 
DOWOEN  MFC.  CO.,      Box  667      Prairie  City, 


FERRETS 

are  invaluable  for  exterminating  Rats,  Rabbits, 
Squirrels,  Gophers,  etc.   Price  S12.00  per  pair. 

W.  STYAN,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  English 
and  Fitch  Ferrets,  958  Pine  St..  San  Francisco. 
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"LEAN    GUMRD"    HARK  CJ>  \AJ . 


CANTON   CLIPPER   TWO-FURROW    GANG  PLOW. 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  530  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  V 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

CJuaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
opi  rate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
[jump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


KR 


FHJ7VYRS 

Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Me  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 


Works: 


100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
PERTH  AM  BOY,  N.  J. 


C\f  A  MI  FlF?  g"aranteed  98-99%  for  generating 
W  I  rXiyiUC  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 

 POR    SALE  BY  

THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY,  -  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &.  CO.      -       Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


POWD  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEST  PRUNE  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


ICE'S  PATENTED  DIRECT  COriNFC.  TED  PtiMl 


G.W.Price  Pump  Co. 

523  Market  St. 
San  Franclftco,  Cal. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

High  Grade  Gas  and  Oil 
ENGINES,  and 
Centrifugal  PUMPS, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN, 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging, 
Cyanide  Plants,  and  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED 
WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


RICHARD'S  NEW 

(BAN  D 


ROTARY  PUMP. 

MODEL.) 


RICHARD'S 

Power,  Rotary,  Centrifugal, 
Deep  Well,  Oil  and  Windmill 

pumps. 


in  o  Leathers. 

J.  C.  Howlett  MachineWorks, 

256  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
S  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
'  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Alfworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  LOstlllate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  *p  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A*ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Mountain  Movements. 


We  do  not  refer  to  movements  of  mountains,  but  to 
methods  of  movements  on  mountains,  as  our  pictures 
indicate.  When  it  comes  to  very  rough  country  the 
airship  rises  as  an  ideal  of  locomotion,  because  it  is 
presumably  just  as  smooth  in  the  air  over  mountains 
as  over  plains,  but  when  it  comes  to  railway  trains, 
automobiles,  teams  or  pedestrianism,  the  mountains 
are  a  weariness  to  steam  or  gasoline  or  muscle.  For 
this  reason  flying  through  the  air  by  inverted  trolley 
on  the  top  of  a  cable,  as  a  man  is  doing  in  one  of  the 
pictures,  is  accepted  as  a  method  approaching  the 
ease  of  an  airship  and  much  safer.  Crossing  canyons 
or  streams  in  this  way,  or  moving  freight  in  the  same 
way,  is,  therefore,  often  resorted  to  in  the  mountain 
country.  These  devices  are  called  aerial  tramways, 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  a  great  benefit  where  the 
mountains  are  extremely  high  and  the  traffic  must  be 
conducted  in  out-of-the-way  places,  where  it  requires 
several  miles  to  reach  by  wagon  road  or  trail,  while 
the  aerial  tramway  is  built  over  the  most  precipitous 
mountains  and  across  gulches.  These  tramways  do 
not  need  to  be  straightaway  concerns.  We  have  read 
of  a  tramway  in  three  sections,  the  first  of  which 
runs  1800  feet  at  a  35°  grade,  the  next  section,  760 
feet,  at  a  50°  grade,  and  the  last,  2200  feet,  at  a  63° 
grade.  This  is  a  very  steep  affair,  and  to  one  not 
accustomed  to  riding  tramway  lines  it  looks  as  if  the 
bucket  were  going  straight  up.  The  sensation  can- 
not be  described.  The  total  length  of  the  three  lines 
is  4750  feet,  with  a  fall  of  2200  feet. 

When  the  traffic  has  to  go  in  various  directions, 
where  cables  cannot  be  stretched,  then  the  old-fash- 
ioned way  of  packing  or  teaming  is  still  in  vogue,  and 


Passenger  Crossing  a  Chasm  on  an  Aerial  Tramway. 

our  pictures  show  several  instances  of  it.  Some 
striking  achievements  of  packing  are  known  to 
almost  all  our  mountain  readers.  In  the  pictures  of 
packing  on  this  page  one  accomplished  the  transpor- 
tation of  material  for  a  boarding  house  from  the  rail- 
road up  a  gulch,  where  a  trail  was  struck  and  fol- 
lowed to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  making  about  5 
miles  by  trail  and  less  than  1  mile  straight  up  the 


hill,  where  it  was  lowered 
down  in  an  improvised  chute 
a  distance  of  500  feet.  A 
steel  range  for  the  boarding 
house  was  also  handled  in  this 
manner. 

The  pack  train  in  some  sec- 
tions is  almost  a  necessity,  as 
to  build  wagon  roads  would 
mean  large  amounts  of  money, 
and  until  the  country  is  more 
thickly  settled  the  pack  train 
must  of  necessity  take  the 
place  of  the  railroad  and 
tramway.  The  pack  train 
shown  herewith  consists  of 
seventeen  mules  carrying  3400 
feet    of   lj-inch  wire  cable 


Pack  Train  Conveying  Building  Material,  Etc. 


Seventeen-Mule  Pack  Train  Conveying  3400  Feet  of  ij-lnch  Cable — All  in  One  Piece. 


A  Freight  Team  About  to  Start  for  the  Railroad  Station,  80  Miles  Away. 


in  one  piece  for  use  on  an  aerial  tramway.  Freight- 
ing by  wagon  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  affair  in  the 
mountains.  In  some  instances,  however,  where  there 
is  a  fairly  good  road,  the  operators  seem  to  think  it 
the  cheapest  and  most  economical  to  pack  the  mate- 
rial in  preference  to  hauling  by  wagon. 


I  Legislature  to  locate  a  new  laboratory  for  study  of 
j  plant  diseases  and  a  horticultural  experiment  sta- 
;  tion,  went  to  southern  California  on  that  errand  this 
week.  The  commission  consists  of  Governor  Pardee, 
President  Wheeler  and  Professor  Wickson,  of  the 
University  of  California,  under  whose  direction  the 
new  establishments  will  proceed  with  their  work, 


The  special  commission,  appointed  by  the  last  when  duly  established  by  the  special  commission. 
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The  Week. 


The  skies  hold  bright  and  clear  and  weather  com- 
ments of  a  week  ago  may  be  repeated.  Surely  there 
is  not  often  a  year  when  harvesting  conditions  have 
been  so  continuous,  and  if  the  last  grape  and  bean 
and  apple  are  not  successfully  gathered  it  will  be  the 
growers'  fault.  Naturally  some  dry-year  talk  is 
heard,  but  the  apprehensive  apparently  forget  that 
the  best  year  is  one  in  which  rain  begins  rather  late 
and  then  keeps  at  it,  at  proper  intervals,  to  allow  for 
both  growth  and  work  to  proceed.  The  very  early 
rains  are  seldom  more  than  dust-dampeners,  and, 
when  heavy  enough  to  spoil  old  grass  and  start  new, 
there  is  often  a  long  drouth  which  merely  lessens  the 
amount  of  seed  which  is  available  to  make  permanent 
winter  growth.  It  looks  as  though  this  danger  has 
passed  for  this  year,  and  the  consumption  of  hay  will 
help  use  up  the  old  crop  and  improve  the  outlook  for 
the  new.  It  is,  however,  rather  hard  on  those  who 
have  to  buy  feed  while  the  fields  are  bare.  They 
must  get  what  recompense  they  can  from  the  better 
prices,  which  will  hold  later  in  the  season  than  usual. 
There  is,  of  course,  ample  time  for  the  realization  of 
a  most  favorable  season  all  around. 


Wheat  abroad  is  advancing  by  reason  of  peculiar 
commercial  conditions  in  Europe.  In  this  market  a 
drooping  tendency  just  after  our  last  report  has 
been  checked,  and  last  week's  figures  still  hold. 
Harvesting  conditions  of  the  coast  are  being  injured 
by  rains,  which  have  not  extended  to  our  latitude  yet. 
Barley  is  still  going  up,  and  the  highest  market  of 
the  season  was  struck  this  week.  Receipts  of  barley 
are  still  exceedingly  small.  Barley  helps  to  raise 
oats,  and  corn  is  high  from  scarcity.  Rye  is  also 
scant  and  the  advantage  on  the  seller's  side.  Beans 
are  arriving  heavily,  and  most  kinds  weaker  save 
Limas,  which  are  held  for  better  prices.  Mill, 
stuffs  are  still  in  active  demand  and  high.  Hay  is 
coming  more  freely  again  and  lower  grades  weak, 
although  improvement  is  to  be  expected  if  dry 
weather  continues.  The  best  beef  is  doing  better  and 
other  meats  are  steady.  Butter  overreached  itself 
and  receded  a  little,  but  the  situation  is  still  promis- 
ing. Cheese  is  improving.  Eggs  are  firm.  The  best 
poultry  and  potatoes  are  in  active  demand;  other 
grades  somewhat  easier.  Onions  have  improved. 
Oranges  have  held  high  and  the  demand  is  good; 
lemons  and  grape  fruit  are  also  doing  well.  Decidu- 
ous fruits  are  also  in  good  shape.    Dried  fruits  are 


also  strong,  except  that  prunes  are  not  as  active  as 
their  present  owners  desire;  prune  growers  have 
little  stock  left  to  worry  over.  Almonds  are  forced 
down  by  large  crop  figures,  while  walnuts  are  late 
and  expected  to  hold  values  well.  Honey  holders  are 
still  confident  and  buyers  aloof.  Hops  are  slow  and 
above  buyer's  views.  Wool  is  quiet  here,  though 
much  trade  is  doing  at  country  markets. 


The  rush  for  records  in  the  early  orange  market  is 
now  on.  Mr.  Parker  Whitney  scored  on  October  Hi 
with  a  shipment  of  Navels  from  his  Spring  Valley 
ranch  at  Rocklin,  Placer  county.  The  fruit  is  well 
matured,  very  smooth  and  fairly  well  colored.  Mr. 
Whitney  is  making  continuous  effort  to  demonstrate 
that  Placer  county  can  produce  oranges  equal  in 
quality  to  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  State  and 
can  produce  them  much  earlier.  The  crop  is  always 
harvested  by  January  1st  and  at  much  better  prices 
than  are  realized  on  later  oranges.  This  is  an  effort 
which  several  districts  can  share  in  and  they  are  all 
invited  to  the  race  with  Placer  county. 

We  wonder  how  much  agriculture  has  contributed 
to  the  list  of  defunct  corporations.  Since  corpora- 
tions have  been  ordered  by  the  Legislature  to  pay  a 
license  fee,  Secretary  of  State  Curry  has  been  after 
them.  There  were  43,000  corporations  on  the  State 
books,  and,  when  notices  were  sent  out  to  them, 
about  20,000  were  returned  as  not  being  visible  to 
the  mail  carriers.  Up  to  date,  according  to  returns 
made  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  8(500 
corporations  have  paid  the  corporation  tax  of  $  10,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  have  paid  the  corporation  tax  of 
$10  and  the  $5  penalty  added  because  the  tax 
was  not  paid  at  the  time  specified  in  the  law. 
So  it  appears  that  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
organizations  incorporated  by  law  have  contributed 
to  the  State  treasury,  and  the  rest  are  advertised  as 
delinquent.  These  facts  are  interesting  to  farmers, 
who  rightly  believe  that  corporations  ought  to  carry 
more  of  the  burden  of  taxation. 


It  is  the  law  that  if  you  sell  potatoes  you  really 
must  dig  them  up  somewhere.  An  Oregon  firm  sold 
to  a  Sacramento  firm  two  carloads  of  potatoes.  The 
Oregon  concern  failed  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the 
contract,  claiming  that  the  company  could  not  get 
hold  of  the  necessary  potatoes,  and  the  buyer  began 
suit,  asking  that  it  be  awarded  damages  in  the  sum 
of  $420.-  Judge  Shields  held  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  judgment  in  the  amount  stated  and  the 
District  Court  of  Appeal  has  affirmed  the  decision. 

Many  will  be  surprised  to  hear  how  much  it  costs 
to  market  a  crop  of  horses  at  the  East.  It  is  esti- 
mated in  the  Sacramento  Union  that  it  will  cost 
James  B.  Haggin  about  $48,000  to  transport  his  600 
head  of  horses  East  if  he  decides  to  send  them  to 
New  York  for  sale  following  the  disposal  of  his 
Rancho  del  Paso  breeding  stud.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  horses  will  be  sent  across  the  continent  by 
express,  and,  if  so,  forty-eight  cars  will  be  required. 
It  is  claimed  the  contract  with  the  express  company 
calls  for  the  cars  to  be  ready  November  15th,  and 
five  ,days  will  be  required  for  the  trip.  The  plan  is 
to  divide  the  forty-eight  cars  into  four  special  trains, 
or  one  train  of  four  sections,  which  will  run  on  pas- 
senger schedule  time,  the  horses  reaching  New  York 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  the  proposed  date  of 
the  sale.  To  start  in  with  an  express  handicap  of 
$80  per  head  for  transportation  alone,  not  counting 
other  expenses,  makes  the  horse  crop  rather  a  hard 
one  to  handle  on  two  sides  of  a  continent. 


If  we  only  had  more  woolen  mills  in  California  it 
would  help  the  wool  market  greatly.  At  the  sales 
at  Wheatland  and  Marysville  on  Saturday  last  there 
was  a  large  clearance  of  stock.  The  first  day  of  the 
sale  the  Marysville  Woolen  Mills  purchased  more  of 
the  wool  than  did  all  the  eleven  other  buyers  com- 
bined, there  being,  apparently,  a  disposition  among 
the  outside  buyers  to  keep  down  the  prices. 
From  the  amount  of  wool  purchased  for  the 
mills  it  is  evident  there  will  be  great  activity  at 
that  establishment.  The  prices  paid  ranged  from 
13A  to  17  cents.  There  were  about  1600  bales  of 
wool  offered  for  sale  at  the  two  places.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  local  mills  it  would  have  been  a  sad  day 
for  the  growers. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Mr.  Burbank's  Work. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  appointed  to  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Scientific  and  Practical  Aspects  of 
the  Work  of  Luther  Burbank."  Mr.  Burbank's 
achievements  have  been  very  much  exploited  in  liter- 
ary and  horticultural  periodicals  within  recent  years 
and  I  have  accumulated  considerable  data  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  no  questoin  that  he  is  a  miracle  worker 
in  plant  forms;  but  are  not  some  things  claimed  for 
his  improvements  that  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  economical  experiment — for  example,  his 
wonderful  thornless,  speculeless  cactus,  it  is  asserted, 
has  been  rendered  so  climate-proof  that  it  will  grow 
in  any  soil  or  temperature  almost  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles?  How  can  this  be  known?  It  would 
not  seem  that  it  has  yet  been  planted  to  any  extent 
outside  of  Mr.  Burbank's  grounds;  and  how  can  one 
be  assured  that  the  valuable  characters  will  persist 
when  the  plants  are  grown  in  such  numbers  as  to  re- 
alize the  claim  made  for  them — "to  render  the  des- 
ert habitable  for  man  and  the  domestic  animals?  " 

What  of  his  idea  that  a  graft  can  have  an  effect  to 
change  the  nature  of  an  entire  tree?  Are  not  the 
seedless  fruits,  as  a  rule,  lacking  in  flavor?  Is  the 
blackberry-raspberry  of  commercial  importance? 
We  are  growing  his  Wickson  and  Burbank  plums, 
which  are  fine,  though  not  of  the  richest  flavor.  We 
have  grown  the  Burbank  potato  and  discarded  it  for 
better  varieties — that  is,  for  those  finer  on  our  clay 
soil.  If  I  am  not  asking  too  much,  will  you  not  aid 
me  by  giving  me  the  opinion  of  a  practical  horticul- 
turist on  the  economic  value  of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  Mr.  Burbank's  "creations?  "  As  scientific 
experiments,  I  do  not  undervalue  them.  They  are 
wonderful  and  startling  in  their  overturning  of  what 
have  been  regarded  as  established  laws  of  plant  de- 
velopment; but,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  some 
of  them  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  "  worth  while." — 
Enquirer,  Chicago. 

It  is  true  that  all  sorts  of  exaggerated  reports 
have  been  printed  as  to  what  Mr.  Burbank  has  done, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  he  can  not  be  blamed  for  them. 
They  are  prepared  by  different  people  who  must  have 
something  sensational  to  print,  and  consult  their 
fancy  rather  than  the  records  of  what  has  been  ac- 
tually accomplished.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  many  of  Mr.  Burbank's  new  things  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  have  their  practical  value  demon- 
strated. It  will  take  years  to  do  that,  and,  no  doubt, 
many  of  his  creations,  though  exceedingly  interesting 
and  important,  may  for  some  reason  or  other  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  commercial  fruit  growing, 
and  for  that  reason  will  be  abandoned.  Nothing  but 
actual  trial  of  sufficient  duration  will  demonstrate 
these  points  with  reference  to  the  cactus  and  other 
new  things. 

Mr.  Burbank  believes  that  the  graft  will  change 
the  nature  of  an  entire  tree,  because  he  has  found 
that,  in  putting  grafts  into  trees  that  were  formerly 
barren,  not  only  has  the  graft  grown  and  borne  well, 
but  later  growth  below  the  graft  has  also  borne  fruit, 
although  it  never  did  before.  Upon  such  observation 
as  that  and  many  others,  he  believes  that  the  whole 
nature  of  a  tree  can  be  changed  by  the  influence  of  a 
graft,  though  just  in  what  way  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Fruits  practically  seedless  are  not  necessarily 
lacking  in  flavor.  The  California  Navel  orange,  of 
which  probably  $10,000,000  worth  has  been  produced 
in  a  year  in  California,  is  one  of  the  highest  and  best 
flavored  oranges  in  the  world;  at  the  same  time,  some 
fruits  boomed  as  seedless  are  of  no  commercial  value 
whatever.  The  seedless  character  in  itself  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  enmity  with  flavor.  Another  instance 
is  our  Thompson's  Seedless  grape,  from  which  small 
seedless  raisins  are  produced,  and  the  Zante  currant, 
so-called,  which  is  a  seedless  grape  which  has  grown 
for  centuries  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  is  also  a 
fine  grape  either  for  raisins  or  wine,  and  certainly 
not  lacking  in  flavor.  The  reason  why  some  of  Mr. 
Burbank's  new  plums  built  upon  Japanese  ancestry 
are  lacking  in  flavor  is  because  the  whole  Japanese 
class  of  plums  is  thin  of  juice  and  lacking  in  the  rich- 
ness of  the  domestica  and  other  plums  built  up  upon 
that  ancestry.  The  Burbank  potato  is  the  leading 
potato  in  California;  but  it  has  been  abandoned  for 
years  at  the  East,  because  other  varieties  were  more 
hardy  and  better.  Mr.  Burbank's  new  varieties  will 
be  like  new  varieties  from  other  sources — some  to  be 
good  and  worthy  of  perpetuation,  others  to  be  in- 
ferior on  the  final  test.  Among  those  most  fully 
demonstrated  to  be  good  and  commercially  valuable 
in  California,  the  blackberry-raspberry  hybrids 
stand  high.    Many  writers  claim  far  more  for  Mr. 
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Burbank's  varieties  than  he  claims  for  them.  He  can 
afford  to  wait  for  the  fullest  tests;  they  will  not  wait, 
and  they  make  a  great  deal  of  trouble  both  for  him 
and  for  other  people. 

A  Phylloxera  Spot. 

To  the  Editor: — By  this  mail  I  send  you  a  pack- 
age containing  bark,  canes  and  roots  from  grape 
vines.  You  will  observe  that  the  canes  and  grapes 
did  not  attain  their  full  growth.  About  one  month 
since  all  the  leaves  fell  off  and  the  vine  appeared  to 
die.  All  of  the  roots  are  from  near  the  surface. 
Some  of  them  are  entirely  dead  and  those  that  yet 
have  sap  in  them  seem  diseased.  There  are  amber 
colored  objects  that,  under  the  microscope,  appear 
to  be  like  lice.  Please  let  me  know  the  trouble  and 
the  best  thing  to  do  to  save  the  rest  of  the  vineyard. 
About  twenty-five  vines  are  in  the  condition  de- 
scribed; none  of  the  rest  seem  injured. — A  Sub- 
scriber, Napa,  Cal. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  description  of  the  entrance 
of  the  phylloxera,  including  the  identification  of  the 
insect  itself.  You  have  to  deal  with  that  dread 
scourge  of  the  vine  which  has  destroyed  so  many 
thousands  of  acres  in  this  State,  and  against  which 
the  whole  strenuous  efforts  for  resistant  vines  is 
being  primarily  directed,  although  resistance  against 
the  Anaheim  disease  also  is  now  rising  into  promi- 
nence. If  you  find  no  more  spots  in  the  vineyard,  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  insect  gained  access  at  one 
point,  probably  some  time  ago,  and  is  now  spreading 
outward  in  all  directions  from  the  point  of  entrance, 
as  is  usual.  An  old  spot  generally  shows  several 
dead  vines  in  the  center,  then  a  ring  of  vines  with 
very  short  growth  and  no  grapes,  next  another  ring 
where  the  growth  is  not  of  normal  vigor,  but  where 
the  crop  may  be  equal  to  or  larger  than  that  of  the 
healthy  vines.  Such  a  spot  enlarges  its  area  year 
after  year  at  a  gradually  accelerating  rate  as  the 
front  of  the  invading  army  becomes  longer.  The 
rate  of  advance  will  vary  with  the  soil  and  climate, 
but  will  probably  never  exceed  40  or  50  feet  annually. 

Unless  there  is  water  available  so  that  a  levee  can 
be  thrown  up  all  around  the  spot,  including  also  a 
ring  of  the  nearest  healthy  vines,  and  it  be  kept  full 
of  water  for  several  weeks  so  as  to  drown  the  insect, 
it  is  better  to  apply  the  death  treatment  directly  by 
pulling  up  all  the  vines  in  the  spot  and  next  to  it  and 
burning  them  in  the  center  of  the  spot.  Do  not 
make  the  old  mistake  of  dragging  them  all  around 
the  place  so  as  to  save  them  for  firewood  and  in 
that  way  spread  the  insect  far  and  wide.  After 
the  vines  are  grubbed  out  and  burned  the 
ground  should  be  kept  clean  of  all  growth  for  at  least 
one  year.  This  is  in  order  that  any  suckers  which 
may  come  up  from  the  roots  may  be  destroyed 
immediately.  If  crops,  or  even  weeds,  are  allowed 
to  grow,  some  of  these  suckers  may  escape  observa- 
tion and  serve  to  keep  the  insects  alive  to  spread  the 
pest  the  next  year.  If  the  affected  spot  is  not  too 
large  it  is  well  to  disinfect  the  soil  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  This  is  applied  by  pouring  one  ounce  each 
into  holes  placed  2  feet  apart  all  over  the  land  to  be 
treated.  These  holes  should  be  about  1  foot  deep 
and  can  be  made  with  a  small  crowbar  or  dibble. 
After  pouring  in  the  liquid,  the  hole  should  be  closed 
by  pressing  earth  into  it  with  the  foot.  The  spot 
should  be  strictly  isolated  in  all  farming  operations. 
In  cultivating  the  healthy  parts  of  the  vineyard,  to 
pass  through  the  infested  spots  with  plows  or  hoes  is 
a  most  effective  method  of  accelerating  the  spread  of 
the  insect.   

Johnson  and  Bermuda. 

To  the  Editor: — At  what  time  of  the  year  should 
Bermuda  grass  and  Evergreen  millet  be  sown  to  get 
the  best  results  ?  Would  they  do  well  sown  with  a 
nurse  crop,  such  as  barley  ?  Where  can  the  Ber- 
muda grass  seed  be  had  and  about  what  cost  ?  In 
answeriner  the  first  and  second  questions  please  re- 
member that  we  expect  to  sow  the  grass  seed  on  high, 
dry  Santa  Cruz  mountain  land  without  irrigation.  — 
Enquirer,  Corralitos. 

Probably  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  know  these 
grasses  would  advise  you  never  to  sow  them  at  all. 
If,  however,  you  get  over  that  point,  we  can  advise 
you  to  sow  seed  or  plant  root  pieces  rather  late  in 
the  spring,  because  both  grasses  are  summer  and 
not  winter  growers,  and  root  best  when  the  ground 
gets  well  warmed  up  after  the  rains.  You  can  sow 
or  plant  with  a  nurse  crop  or  not.  It  does  not  matter 
which;  if  they  like  the  place  you  cannot  get  rid  of 
them  without  a  very  hard  and  enduring  effort.  It  is 
possible  that  Evergreen  millet  or  Johnson  grass  will 


let  go  of  itself,  because  it  does  not  like  dry  uplands — 
the  very  place  where  it  would  be  most  useful.  Seed 
of  Johnson  grass  is  abundant,  but  Bermuda  grass  is 
such  a  scant  seeder  that  it  is  usually  planted  with 
root  cuttings  made  by  running  the  long  roots  through 
a  hay  cutter.  You  can  get  seeds  or  roots  from 
seedsmen  if  you  can  find  one  who  does  not  think  that 
dealing  in  them  will  give  his  place  a  bad  name. 


Soil  for  English  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  young  orchard  of  English 
walnuts.  How  can  I  best  tell  if  the  land  is  suited  to 
them?  Is  it  necessary  to  have  the  soil  analyzed,  or 
can  I  tell  otherwise? — Owner,  Santa  Cruz. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  chemical  analysis 
made  to  indicate  fertility.  The  plants  themselves  do 
that  better  than  the  chemists  can  do;  and  if  you  find 
a  piece  of  soil  producing  satisfactory  crops,  it  is  as 
good  indorsement  as  you  can  have,  if  you  bear  in 
mind,  also,  whether  the  crop  is  deep  or  shallow  rooting. 
If  your  walnuts  are  growing  well  and  you  have  reason 
to  think,  from  the  digging  of  wells  or  otherwise,  that 
your  soil  is  quite  deep;  that  it  is  free  from  hardpan; 
that  water  does  not  gather  and  remain  long  in  the 
soil — you  can  expect  the  success  of  the  walnut. 
There  is,  however,  one  more  thing  which  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  walnut  tree — that  is,  that  moist- 
ure enough  should  remain  in  the  soil  so  that  the  tree 
is  able  to  carry  its  foliage  rather  late  in  the  fall, 
because  a  long  growing  season  is  necessary  to  the 
ripening  of  the  nut  and  to  the  preparation  of  the 
tree  for  the  following  year's  bearing.  Walnut  trees 
on  shallow  soils,  or  on  soils  liable  to  become  water- 
logged, or  on  soils  which  dry  out  in  mid-summer,  are 
not  generally  a  satisfactory  investment.  The  tree 
manifests  its  displeasure  in  all  such  situations  by 
dying  back  from  the  top.  If  you  have  walnut  trees 
which  grow  well,  remain  thrifty  in  the  extremities  of 
the  branches,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  soil  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 

Hot  Wires  and  Berry  Canes. 

To  the  Editor: — I  intended  to  train  up  some  logan 
and  raspberry  vines  with  wire,  but  people  have  told 
me  that  they  believe  the  wire  will  kill  the  plants 
when  heated  by  the  sun  in  hot  weather.  I  have 
read  of  a  party  who  had  them  training  on  wire  in  this 
way,  but  climatic  conditions  may  have  been  different. 
Please  give  me  some  information  on  the  subject. — 
Grower,  Amador  county. 

We  have  never  heard  that  injury  has  resulted 
from  heated  wires  used  in  training  berries.  Wires  are 
largely  used  in  the  interior  of  California.  The  only 
person  who  can  answer  your  question  is  one  who  has 
seen  the  injury  done.  Wires  have  been  used  for 
years  in  training  grapes  like  the  Thompson's  seed- 
less in  the  very  hottest  parts  of  the  State.  Although 
there  are  cheaper  ways  of  growing  these  berries 
than  wire  training,,  our  impression  is  that  your 
informant  who  says  he  believes  that  wire  will  kill 
them  is  drawing  upon  his  imagination. 

Winter  Work  Against  Fungi. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  spring  the  shothole  fungus 
attacked  my  almond  trees  so  badly  that  half  of  the 
nuts  fell  off.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  winter  strength? 
Also,  where  grape  vines  are  badly  affected  with  mil- 
dew, would  it  be  best  to  spray  with  Bordeaux  first 
and  sulphur  them  later?— Grower,  Woodland. 

It  certainly  would  be  desirable  to  give  a  good  win- 
ter treatment  and  you  would,  probably,  find  that 
such  killing  of  the  spores  on  the  bark  would  save 
your  almonds  if  the  trees  have  good  growing  condi- 
tions afterwards.  The  vine  treatment  is,  also, 
rational,  but  the  sulphuring  can  probably  not  be 
dispensed  with,  but  you  may  be  able  to  begin  later 
with  sulphur  than  you  could  if  you  used  no  winter 
spraying.   

Marely  Spider's  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  sections  of  orange  leaves 
with  eggs.  Are  they  eggs  of  the  common  spider  or 
something  else  ?  I  find  in  my  orange  trees— also 
guavas — where  these  are,  bunches  of  spider  webs  in 
many  places  where  blossoms  have  come  out,  that  the 
blossoms  or  fruit  just  set  are  all  destroyed.  Do 
spiders  do  that  work  ?  If  not,  what  does  ?  I  have 
not  supposed  the  presence  of  spiders  in  trees  and 
shrubs  to  be  harmful.— Grower,  Santa  Barbara* 

The  objects  you  find  are  merely  egg  masses  of  a 
common  spider,  which  lives,  as  spiders  usually  do, 
upon  other  insects.  They  have  no  relation  to  the  be- 
havior of  your  trees  which  you  describe  and  which 


must  be  attributed  to  some  other  cause  to  this  de 
ponent  unknown. 


Estimating  Weight  of  Barley  Hay. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  if  there  is  a 
rule  for  measuring  barley  hay  in  the  stack.  I  have 
them  for  measuring  Eastern  hay,  but  the  barley  hay 
of  California  is  a  very  different  article,  and  there 
should  be  a  rule  for  California.  —  Joseph  Sexton, 
Santa  Barbara  county. 

Who  has  worked  this  out  ?  We  cannot  answer  the 
question. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  October  16,  1905. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offlical  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  was  dry  and  clear  during  the  past  week, 
with  temperatures  slightly  above  normal.  These  condi- 
tions were  very  favorable  for  grapes  and  beans,  and  fruit 
drying.  Large  shipments  of  Tokay  grapes  continue 
from  the  American  River  district.  Fruit  drying  is 
nearly  completed.  Citrus  fruits  are  well  advanced  and 
promise  good  crops.  The  absence  of  rain  is  causing  some 
anxiety  among  stockmen  and  wheat  growers.  Range 
feed  is  poor,  but  stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. Fall  plowing  and  dry  seeding  are  in  progress.  The 
apple  crop  will  be  large  and  of  good  quality. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear  weather,  with  warm  days  and  cool  nights,  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  week.  Light  frosts  occurred  in 
some  sections,  but  caused  no  damage.  In  Humboldt 
county  the  showers  of  last  week  started  the  grass  and 
put  the  land  in  good  condition  for  plowing.  Farm  work 
is  backward  in  other  counties  owing  to  the  lack  of  rain. 
Apples  are  of  excellent  quality  and  the  crop  is  large. 
Grape  picking  is  finished  in  the  small  vineyards,  but  con- 
tinues in  the  larger  ones.  Zinfandel  bunches  have  many 
dried  berries  on  them  and  the  yield  will  be  short;  other 
varieties  are  good.  Apple  drying  continues.  Walnuts 
are  being  gathered.  The  bean  harvest  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  bean  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
is  large  and  the  beans  are  of  good  quality.  Dry  feed  is 
becoming  scarce  in  the  southern  counties  and  stock  are 
not  doing  well.  Plowing  is  progressing  in  the  northern 
counties. 

San   Joaqnln  Valley. 

Clear  and  pleasant  weather  prevailed  during  the  past 
week.  High  north  winds  prevailed  on  the  8th  and  9th 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley,  but  caused  no 
damage.  The  first  crop  of  raisins  is  being  hauled  to  the 
packing  houses  as  fast  as  it  can  be  handled,  and  large 
shipments  are  being  forwarded  to  Eastern  markets.  The 
crop  is  fair  and  the  quality  is  good.  The  second  crop  of 
raisins  is  ready  for  the  sweat  boxes.  Alfalfa  threshing 
continues;  the  yield  and  quality  are  good.  Hay  is  being 
shipped  freely  to  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  and  large 
shipments  of  potatoes  are  being  made  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona  and  Texas.  Dry  feed  is  good  and  stock 
are  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Dry  plowing  and 
seeding  have  commenced.  Hay  baling  continues.  Olives 
and  citrus  fruits  promise  large  crops. 

Southern  California. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  the  first  part  of 
the  week,  and  cloudy  and  cooler  weather  the  latter  part. 
Fruit  drying,  raisin  making  and  bean  harvesting  are 
progressing  rapidly.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  promise  large  crops.  Irrigation  continues, 
with  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  walnut  crop  is  gen- 
erally of  good  quality,  but  is  about  two  weeks  later  than 
last  year.  The  apple,  pear  and  quince  crops  are  much 
larger  than  last  year.  Late  apples  and  pears  are  being 
gathered,  and  shipments  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
honey  crop  is  larger  than  that  of  last  season  and  the 
quality  is  excellent.  A  large  crop  of  beans  is  being  har- 
vested. 

Eureka  Summary. — The  weather  the  past  week  was 
generally  favorable.  Grass  is  making  slow  growth. 
More  rain  is  needed.  Apples  and  pears  are  being  mar- 
keted in  large  quantities.    Fall  plowing  is  progressing. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Farm  work  is  generally  at 
a  standstill  awaiting  rain.  Threshing  is  about  finished. 
Bean  threshing  continues;  will  be  finished  in  about  two 
weeks  unless  rain  comes;  the  yield  is  heavy  and  the 
quality  good. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  18,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  Pointers. 

To  the  Editor: — Farmers  and  their  wives, 
throughout  the  United  States,  are  annually  paying 
increased  attention  to  poultry  raising.  Wonderful 
progress  has  of  late  been  made  in  this  industry  in 
very  many  of  the  States  east  of  the  Rockies  and 
there  is  an  onward  movement  among  the  farmers  of 
California.  But  this  advancement  here  is  not  a  tithe 
of  what  it  should  be.  We  need  more  enthusiasm, 
more  love  for  the  business  and  a  determination  to 
"get  all  out  of  it  that  there  is  in  it,"  as  one  has  said. 

Better  Fowls. — With  a  majority  of  farmers  the 
matter  of  poultry  raising  is  a  side  issue.  Frequently 
the  good  housewife  has  entire  charge  of  the  flock. 
But,  as  a  rule,  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  details, 
chief  of  which  are  the  keeping  of  fowls  bred  for  many 
years  along  certain  lines,  either  for  size  of  body  or 
for  laying  qualities.  This  is  the  foundation  which,  if 
not  well  laid,  will  prevent  the  superstructure  from 
attaining  the  noble  proportions  it  should. 

Chicago  is  the  center  of  an  immense  poultry  busi- 
ness, drawing  supplies  from  many  of  the  northwest- 
ern States.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  large  packing 
houses  in  that  rapidly  growing  city  lately  said:  "The 
poultry  business  has  grown  tenfold  during  the  last 
few  years,  if  our  trade  is  any  indication.  I  feel  posi- 
tive that  the  census  figures,  large  as  they  are,  are 
still  too  small.  I  predict  that  within  a  few  years  the 
farmer  who  does  not  have  standard  bred  or,  at  least, 
well  bred  stock  will  almost  have  disappeared." 

When  will  the  majority  of  farmers  in  this  State 
awake  to  the  fact  that  they  are  standing  in  their 
own  light  in  not  raising  a  better  class  of  fowls?  If 
pure  breeds  cannot  be  obtained,  well  graded  fowls 
can  be  raised  instead  of  the  nondescripts  one  so  often 
sees.  Then,  when  improving  the  quality  of  the  flock, 
the  number  of  fowls  kept  might  well  be  greatly 
added  to.  There  is  money  in  the  poultry  business 
and  many  a  farmer  might  just  as  well  raise  at  least 
400  or  500  as  the  few  score  he  at  present  possesses. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  no  class  of  stock  on  the 
farm  responds  more  quickly,  more  largely,  to  kind 
treatment  than  fowls.  They  need  to  be  well  housed, 
but  not  pampered.  They  will  do  best  when  liberally 
fed.  The  quiet,  contented,  happy  flock  will  give  the 
greatest  returns. 

Incubation. — Brother  farmer,  do  you  not  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  you  should  invest  in  a  good 
incubator?  The  use  of  one  of  approved  pattern  will 
save  you  and  your  good  wife  many  steps,  much  extra 
care  and  hard  labor.  Give  the  matter  your  serious 
consideration.  Note  what  others  are  doing  along 
this  line  and  assure  yourself  that  what  others  accom- 
plish in  the  matter  of  successful  artificial  raising  of 
chickens  you  can  do,  if  you  have  a  modicum  of  the 
knack  of  doing  things  with  which  many  of  your 
friends  are  blessed. 

You  will  need,  in  conjunction  with  the  incubator, 
one  or  more  brooders  of  a  pattern  tried  and  found 
successful.  You  will  need  a  good  brooder  house  and 
the  necessary  appliances  to  keep  the  chickens  in 
good  shape.  You  will  find  that  the  outlay,  seemingly 
large  though  it  may  be  to  the  novice,  will  pay  large 
returns,  though  at  first  there  may  be  some  regret- 
table mistakes. 

Purpose  With  Poultry. — An  experienced  poul- 
tryman,  in  writing  to  an  Eastern  periodical,  voices 
sentiments  which  should  be  of  use  to  every  farmer 
who  keeps  poultry,  and  to  all  others  who  are  at  all 
interested  in  this  pleasant,  profitable  avocation: 

"  The  chief  object  of  the  poultry  raiser,  who  is  rais- 
ing poultry  for  dollars  and  cents,  is  to  learn  the 
safest  and  most  economical  ways  of  doing  it.  He  has 
little  time  to  experiment,  though  he  may  have  a 
strong  inclination  to  test  some  matters  that  do  not 
seem  satisfactory.  I  have  had  as  little  time  to  devote 
to  these  matters  as  anybody,  but  I  have  learned  that 
it  is  possible  to  investigate  and  test  many  things  as  a 
side  line  without  interfering  with  duties  which  must 
be  attended  to.  And  by  following  this  idea  I  have 
tested  a  great  many  things,  and  often  learned  that  I 
was  not  employing  the  best  methods — that  I  was  not 
obtaining  results  I  was  led  to  expect  would  be  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  work  I  was  doing.  Then, 
having  learned  these  things  for  myself,  I  was  able  to 
remedy  them  and  get  much  better  results  and  to 
make  more  money  and  to  save  more.  A  hoary,  old, 
time  honored  and  eternally  lauded  method  may  not 
be  the  best  by  a  long  shot.  In  fact,  it  may  be  a  los- 
ing proposition — and  the  way  to  find  it  out  is  to 
properly  test  it.  The  practical  poultry  raiser  does 
not  want  any  fancy  frills,  juvenile  theories  nor  dream 
work  in  his  business.  His  bread  and  butter  depends 
upon  his  profits,  and  if  he  is  astray  he  wants  to  know 
it.  If  there  is  a  way  of  making  another  dollar  or 
saving  one  he  wants  to  know  it." 

There  is  as  little  luck  in  poultry  raising  as  in  any 
other  business  and  the  man  who  trusts  to  luck  for 
profitable  returns  from  hens  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  reap  disappointment.  A  little  less  of  this 
article,  a  more  earnest  endeavor  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  farm  poultry  and  to  treat  the  fowls  in  a  fair 


and  square  way  will  materially  add  to  the  size  of  the 
pocketbook  of  the  farmer,  or  of  his  wife's,  which  is 
often  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Good  luck  attends  good  management,  and  vice 
versa.  Good  management  means  a  fund  of  common 
sense,  considerable  experience  and  an  endeavor  to 
carefully  look  after  the  details  of  the  business  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  stop  all  leaks. 

A.  Warren  Robinson. 

Napa,  Cal.,  Oct.  9,  1905. 


The  Ferret. 

To  the  Editor: — The  ferret  is  the  most  valuable 
friend  of  the  farmer  and  poultryman  and  ought  to  be- 
come more  generally  known  in  California.  It  is  sim- 
ply invaluable  for  exterminating  rats,  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, gophers,  etc.  Ferrets  are  bred  in  large 
numbers  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  they  are  in 
great  demand  for  all  of  the  above  named  purposes. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  great  demand  there  is  for 
them  I  will  quote  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I 
received  a  short  time  ago  from  an  Eastern  firm  of 
ferret  breeders.  They  say:  "There  has  been  an 
almost  unprecedented  demand  for  ferrets  during  the 
past  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
increased  our  capacity  and  facilities  from  time  to 
time  and  have  kept  several  hundred  extra  breeders 
each  season,  we  find  ourselves  still  unable  to  cope 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  and  have  been 
compelled  to  refuse  hundreds  of  orders  late  in  the 
season.  Last  winter  our  stock  of  10,000  ferrets  was 
sold  before  the  season  was  half  over.  We  have  1000 
yearling  females  which  are  most  of  them  raising  a 
second  litter.  We  can  supply  200  of  these  in  August 
and  the  rest  we  can  ship  as  soon  as  they  raise  their 
litters,  etc." 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply  considerably. 

About  Ferrets. — As  there  are  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  have  never  seen  a  ferret  a  brief  description 
of  them  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  ferret  has  been 
raised  in  confinement  for  several  years.  They  were 
brought  to  this  country  over  twenty-five  years  ago. 
They  resemble  a  mink  or  weasel,  having  a  long  slim 
body,  a  small  head  and  pointed  nose.  It  is  their 
nature  to  hunt  and  kill.  When  they  are  allowed  to 
run  in  a  hole  where  rats  are  they  will  not  leave  it 
until  every  rat  has  been  killed  or  driven  out  of  their 
burrows  or  hiding  places,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  no  rats  will  return  to  the  burrows  which  a  fer- 
ret has  run  through,  nor  will  they  come  anywhere 
near  where  ferrets  are  kept. 

There  are  two  varieties:  The  English,  which  are 
white  and  have  pink  eyes,  and  the  Fitch,  which  are 
brown  with  dark  eyes.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
two  varieties  as  far  as  breeding  and  working  is  con- 
cerned—  onlyja  matter  of  fancy  as  to  color.  They 
are  very  hardy  and  breed  well  in  any  climate.  The 
breeding  season  commences  about  the  first  of  March 
and  ends  in  September.  A  female  ferret  will  usually 
raise  two  litters  in  a  year.  An  average  litter  is 
eight  or  nine,  but  they  sometimes  have  as  many  as 
fifteen.  They  carry  their  young  six  weeks,  which 
are  born  with  their  eyes  closed,  opening  when  they 
are  six  weeks  old. 

Ferrets  are  very  tame,  and  when  handled  care- 
fully they  soon  become  as  playful  as  a  kitten.  You 
can  carry  them  in  your  pocket  and  they  will  lie  there 
quite  contented.  They  are  used  for  cleaning  vessels, 
warehouses,  cellars,  elevators,  barns,  haystacks  or 
any  place  infested  by  rats,  and  they  will  thoroughly 
clean  them  out.  They  are  also  used  for  hunting  rab- 
bits and  for  exterminating  gophers,  squirrels,  prairie 
dogs,  etc.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  in  future  articles 
in  this  journal  full  instructions  for  the  breeding  and 
management  of  ferrets,  and  I  firmly  believe  we  shall 
have  a  great  demand  for  them  in  California  when 
their  usefulness  becomes  more  generally  known. 

San  Francisco.  W.  Styan. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


How  Lamb  and  Mexican  Peas  Enrich  a  Valley. 

One  of  our  readers  told  us  about  a  year  ago  that 
he  proposed  to  try  in  the  Sacramento  valley  the 
growth  of  the  Mexican  pea,  which  is  doing  so  much  to 
enrich  the  soil  in  a  Colorado  valley.  We  hope  he  may 
soon  report,  for  certainly  if  we  can  find  a  legume 
which  can  be  worked  into  the  farming  programme  of 
the  Sacramento  valley  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual 
bare  summer  fallow,  it  will  be  a  great  gain.  To 
stimulate  interest  and  experiment  in  this  line,  we 
transfer  from  the  Breeders'  Gazette  an  almost  thrill- 
ing account  of  what  a  legume  is  doing  in  Colorado. 

The  Situation. — In  the  San  Luis  valley  exclusive 
grain  growing  had  produced  its  inevitable  result — 
soil  depletion.  Confidence  in  the  productive  resources 
of  the  valley  was  on  the  wane.  Nature's  store  of 
nitrogen  was  exhausted.    The  fields  yielded  scantily. 


Dissatisfaction  was  rife.  Pessimism  was  growing. 
A  cloud  of  gloom  hung  over  the  sunny  acres.  Deser- 
tion of  the  land  was  decided  upon  by  many  of  the  dis- 
couraged owners. 

Among  those  who  had  addressed  themselves  to  the 
work  of  rescuing  the  valley  from  impending  ruin  was 
F.  Sylvester,  who  has  lived  in  it  for  fifteen  years.  He 
did  not  appear  magically  as  the  hero  of  the  hour,  but 
his  experiments  with  Mexican  peas  had  given  him  an 
answer  to  the  annoying  riddle.  Unprofitable  yields 
of  wheat  had  spurred  his  inventive  faculty,  and  he 
accordingly  made  a  practical  test  of  peas  as  a  soil- 
improving  crop.  The  peas  supplied  the  deficient 
element  of  plant  food — nitrogen — and  the  wheat  crop 
which  followed  demonstrated  the  value  of  Mr.  Syl- 
vester's method.  But  this  did  not  solve  the  problem, 
except  in  part.  In  fact,  it  raised  a  new  question. 
The  peas  bettered  the  soil — that  was  indisputable 
and  highly  important — but  the  use  of  the  land  was 
supposedly  lost  for  a  year,  and  an  enormous  quantity 
of  forage  or  hay  was  grown,  which  in  a  country  prac- 
tically without  livestock  could  not  be  advantageously 
utilized.  Mr.  Sylvester  stacked  tons  of  the  nutritious 
hay  and  fed  it  to  sheep  and  lambs,  and  found  this  a 
profitable  way  to  use  it;  but,  as  the  peas  grew  lux- 
uriantly, only  a  few  acres  could  be  thus  managed. 
Moreover,  as  only  a  few  of  the  farmers  grew  com- 
mercial meat,  the  use  of  peas  for  feeding  purposes 
was  exceedingly  limited.  Invention  was  still  a  neces- 
sity. A  plan  whereby  all  the  forage  could  be  used 
with  profit  as  a  feed  and  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
crop  secured  was  universally  sought.  To  evolve  it 
was  Mr.  Sylvester's  ambition.  His  first  attempt  was 
a  success,  although  an  accident.  It  unlocked  the 
wealth  of  the  San  Luis  valley  and  incubated  a  great 
industry.  It  so  happened  that  a  small  band  of  lambs 
was  allowed  to  pasture  in  a  pea  field  about  the  middle 
of  November.  They  seemed  to  be  growing  nicely 
when  examined  several  weeks  subsequently,  and,  as 
it  was  not  convenient  to  change  them  to  new  quar- 
ters, the  lambs  remained  in  the  pea  field  until  early 
spring,  when  they  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition for  market. 

Mr.  Sylvester's  previous  experience  with  pea  hay 
had  proved  to  him  its  merits  as  a  sheep  and  lamb 
feed.  It  was  in  1900  that  about  S00O  lambs  were  fat- 
tened exclusively  on  peas  in  fields,  being  marketed 
from  the  middle  of  January  to  about  the  same  time  in 
March.  Excellent  gains  were  made  and  the  pea-fed 
lambs  won  popularity  among  killers.  There  was  but 
little  labor  involved  in  feeding,  and  the  cost  of  gains 
was  almost  insignificant.  Add  to  these  considera- 
tions the  fact  that  the  peas  had  augmented  the 
nitrogen  of  the  soil  many  fold  through  the  agency  of 
their  bacteria  and  been  returned  to  the  fields  in  the 
form  of  manure,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Sylvester 
experiment  was  a  success  of  the  first  rank.  And  so 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  agricultural  salvation  of 
the  San  Luis  valley  grew  out  of  an  accidental  ex- 
periment. 

The  Result. — Fattening  lambs  on  Mexican  peas 
has  wrought  pecuniary  wonders  in  the  valley.  It  has 
made  financially  comfortable  dozens  of  farmers  who 
formerly  were  desperately  indigent.  By  its  aid  many 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  have  amassed  snug  fortunes. 
This  growing  industry  has  effected  a  beneficent  revo- 
lution in  the  erstwhile  decadent  agriculture  of  the 
valley.  It  has  checked  soil  robbery,  introduced  an 
expanding  animal  husbandry,  restored  the  land  to 
astonishing  productivity,  builded  towns,  broken  the 
record  price  for  fat  lambs  at  leading  live  stock  marts 
and  planted  the  banner  of  a  prosperous,  broadening 
civilization  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  healthful 
and  delightful  retreats  the  red  man  ever  knew.  We 
doubt  whether  the  recent  agricultural  progress  of 
this  home  of  the  pea-fed  lamb  industry  has  a  parallel 
in  history.    Nothing  approaching  it  is  of  record. 

How  It  Is  Done. — Here  is  the  gist  of  an  interview 
with  one  of  the  small  feeders  in  the  valley.  It  is  a 
representative  sample  of  the  information  secured 
during  our  four  days'  visit: 

"  How  many  lambs  did  you  feed?  " 

"About  3200." 

"What  did  they  cost?" 

"  We  got  them  laid  in  here  for  $3.75  per  cwt." 

"  What  was  their  average  weight?  " 

"  About  fifty-seven  pounds.  They  were  improved 
Mexicans — a  Shropshire-Merino  cross." 

"  How  were  they  handled  from  start  to  finish?  " 

"  We  turned  them  into  the  peas  November  25,  run- 
ning as  near  as  we  could  1600  lambs  on  a  quarter — 
160  acres— of  peas.  We  aim  to  fatten  ten  lambs  on 
an  acre.  A  herder,  who  was  paid  $45  per  month, 
had  charge  of  the  1600  lambs — we  had  two  herders, 
one  for  each  lot  of  sheep.  He  lived  in  a  tent  pitched 
in  one  corner  of  the  quarter  and  looked  after  the 
sheep.  At  night  they  were  put  in  a  corral.  Water 
was  supplied  by  an  artesian  well.  At  first  some  pre- 
caution is  necessary.  The  lambs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stuff  themselves.  They  must  be  gradually 
privileged  to  eat  all  they  can  hold.  When  we  turned 
in  the  sheep  the  peas  were  at  a  high  point  of  nutritive 
value.  The  frost  had  nipped  them  considerably.  The 
vines  were  still  growing,  or  had  just  been  checked  by 
the  frost,  but  the  foliage  and  peas  of  earlier  growth 
were  cured.  The  peas  were  sown  with  oats.  The 
ripe  oats  and  forage  with  the  peas  make  a  fine  com- 
bination ration  for  growing  good  meat.  The  lambs 
grew  splendidly.  We  sold  them  February  18,  when 
their  average  weight  was  seventy-four  pounds,  show- 
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ing  a  gain  of  seventeen  pounds  per  lamb  in  eighty-five 
days.  The  shrinkage  was  light.  Peas  make  firm 
meat  that  holds  up  well." 

"What  did  the  lambs  net  you?i" 

"They  brought  $7.25  per  cwt.  in  Kansas  City  and 
netted  us  $2.30  per  head,  or  more  than  $7000.  Thou- 
sands of  lambs  from  this  valley  netted  the  feeders 
better  than  $2.50  per  head  last  spring.  None  made 
less  than  $2  per  head  net.  Between  165,000  and 
185,000  were  fattened  in  the  valley.  About  fifty  farm- 
ers were  engaged  in  the  business." 

Our  informant  stated  further  that  he  fattened  sev- 
enty-five hogs  on  peas  after  the  lambs  had  been  mar- 
keted. The  sheep  leave  a  lot  of  feed  on  the  ground 
which  hogs  will  clean  up  to  advantage.  Many  feeders 
claim  that  their  peas  last  year  made  them  from  $15 
to  $18  per  acre  net.  Probably  the  general  average 
in  the  valley  would  be  close  to  $15  per  acre. 

Growing  tbe  Peas.- — Peas  are  sown  from  March  to 
May  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  The  seed  costs  $2  per  100  pounds.  It  is  sown 
with  an  8-hoe  or  16-hoe  drill  in  rows  about  12  to  16 
inches  apart.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  land  is 
plowed,  the  common  practice  being  to  drill  the  peas 
in  stubble,  following  a  crop  of  wheat,  oats  or  barley. 
If  plowed,  the  cost  per  acre  is  about  $1.25.  When 
the  peas  are  seeded  the  work  is  finished.  No  cultiva- 
tion is  given.  Sub-irrigation  is  practiced.  One  man 
can  irrigate  five  or  six  quarter  sections. 

Last  season  about  175,000  lambs  were  fattened  in 
the  valley  by  fifty  feeders.  They  were  turned  in  from 
30  to  100  days,  made  an  average  gain  of  about  thir- 
teen pounds  and  netted  the  growers  better  than  $2 
per  head.  About  20,000  acres  of  peas  were  grown. 
Valley  farmers  cleaned  up  close  to  $325,000  in  less 
than  four  months. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  last  year  was  ex- 
ceptional in  many  respects,  so  far  as  lamb  feeding  was 
concerned.  A  more  favorable  twelvemonth  has  prob- 
ably never  been  experienced  by  American  sheepmen. 
Figures  of  record-breaking  years  should  be  used  cau- 
tiously by  those  inclined  to  "get  rich  quick."  The 
basis  for  safe  calculations  for  future  business  is  not 
to  be  taken  from  record  figures. 

The  Outlook. — Confidence  in  the  lamb-feeding  in- 
dustry is  deep-rooted.  Valley  growers  believe  they 
can  make  money  when  feeders  elsewhere  lose  heavily. 
They  are  not  to  be  scared  out  by  high  prices  for  feed- 
ers, but  purchases  will  be  made  with  extreme  caution. 
It  looks  like  most  of  the  sheep  will  cost  right  at  $4.50 
or  better  delivered.  As  wool  is  7  to  8  cents  a  pound 
higher  than  last  season,  the  present  price  of  feeding 
lambs  is  not  materially  higher  than  a  year  ago.  This 
is  a  reassuring  element  in  the  situation.  High  wool 
will  be  depended  on  to  offset  low  mutton.  Many 
growers  confidently  expect  as  good  prices  next 
spring  for  pea-fed  lambs  as  they  secured  the  past 
season;  but  all  agree  they  will  make  money  even  if 
the  market  is  $1  lower.  The  truth  is,  considering 
the  cheapness  of  gains  on  peas,  valley  feeders  can 
make  fair  interest  on  their  investments  if  the  price 
next  spring  drops  lower  than  $6. 

Indications  are  that  more  than  300,000  lambs  will 
be  fed  in  the  valley  this  season.  The  area  in  peas 
will  probably  exceed  50,000  acres,  and  the  prospect 
is  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The  peas 
are  podding  well  and  "look  better  than  we  ever  have 
seen  them  at  this  time  of  the  year,"  according  to  an 
old-timer.  Several  quarter-sections  of  peas  have 
been  sold  at  $5  to  $7  per  acre. 


FORESTRY. 


Trees  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Mr.  Prank  Pemmons,  who  has  a  lovely  home  and 
fine  orchard  near  Ahwahnee,  Madera  county,  is  not 
only  a  skilled  fruit  grower,  but  a  most  earnest  nature 
lover  and  expert  on  local  forest  trees  and  forestry 
problems.  Of  the  trees,  he  has  written  descriptively 
and  appreciatively  in  the  California  Cultivator,  and 
his  comments  will  be  valuable  to  many  in  our  parish: 

The  Mountain  Trees. — Between  the  Merced  river 
on  the  north  and  the  Kern  on  the  south,  and  cover- 
ing in  a  continuous  belt  the  mountain  sections  of  Mar- 
iposa, Madera,  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties,  is  one  of 
the  finest  forests  of  pine,  fir  and  other  timber  trees 
in  the  West,  if  not  in  the  world.  A  forest  of  similar 
tree  growth  and  species  extends  from  north  to  south 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  State,  but  nowhere 
else  does  it  reach  such  grand  deve  lopment  of  the  dif- 
ferent species.  The  redwoods  (Sequoia  sempervirens) 
of  our  northern  coast  counties  and  the  firs  of  the 
Puget  sound  country  of  Washington  may  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  or  the  eye  of  the  lum- 
berman, but  for  diversity  of  useful  species,  the  size 
and  length  of  their  growth,  and  their  beautiful  gran- 
deur as  a  mountain  forest,  they  have  no  equal,  and 
are  becoming  year  by  year  more  and  more  the  admi- 
ration of  the  thousands  from  all  over  the  world  who 
visit  the  Yosemite  and  other  portions  of  our  moun- 
tain scenery. 

Pine,  fir  and  oak — each  of  several  species — with 
-sequoia  (gigantea)  and  cedar  form  the  larger  tree 
growth,  and  blooming  shrubs  at  different  altitudes, 
or  many  of  them  intermingled  over  a  wide  range, 


give  a  wonderful  variety  that  is  pleasing  and  harmo- 
nious, and  to  one  who  loves  the  woods  gives  a  never- 
ending  pleasure  by  their  varied  forms  and  groupings. 
Some  of  us  who  have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  life 
in  every  day  association  with  their  many  and  ever- 
changing  beauties  find  their  charm  the  more  pleas- 
ing as  the  years  go  by.  There  is  something  in  our 
nature  that  feels  at  home  in  the  woods — a  feeling  as 
towards  some  older  brother  binds  us  to  some  beauti- 
ful monarch  of  the  forest.  "The  groves  were  God's 
first  temples,"  and  the  towering  spires  of  some 
forest-covered  mountain  peak  brings  to  the  heart  the 
crowning  inspiration  from  the  architecture  of  nature. 

Kinds  op  Trees. — But  I  began  to  say  something, 
in  my  own  way,  of  the  different  forest  trees.  It  is 
easy  to  think  of  this  tree  as  a  pine,  or  of  that  as  an 
oak.  Certain  peculiarities  of  form,  growth  or  leaf 
connect  them  with  some  particular  class  or  family. 
We  need  not  mistake  an  oak  for  a  pine  or  a  fir  for  an 
alder,  but  most  families  of  trees  are  divided  into  many 
different  species,  all  closely  related,  as  if  originally 
from  the  same  stock.  In  the  United  States  we  have 
about  seventy  species  of  the  oak  (quercus)  family  and 
about  forty  of  the  pine.  Each  species  of  a  family  has 
many  characteristics  common  to  the  others,  and 
some  found  in  no  others.  When  a  group  of  trees 
resemble  each  other  in  their  constant  characteris- 
tics, we  think  of  them  as  belonging  to  the  same  spe- 
cies. Local  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  often  cause 
a  difference  that  is  sometimes  confusing,  and  when 
we  observe  and  remember  the  fact  that  every  indi- 
vidual tree  has  its  own  characteristics — an  individu- 
ality of  its  own,  no  two  of  them  alike — the  confusion 
in  names  we  often  see  would  seem  to  be  explained, 
but  some  of  the  mistakes  are  misleading.  Quite 
recently  I  saw  the  "poison  oak"  (Rhus  diversiloba) 
classed  among  the  oaks  of  California,  and  often  our 
foothill  or  gray-leafed  pine  has  been  confused  with 
the  contorta,  the  shore  scrub  pine  of  our  northwest 
coast,  and  I  have  also  seen  it  referred  to  as  the  coul- 
ter pine,  which  is  found  only  in  the  higher  ranges 
near  the  desert  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
No  doubt  some  dendrologist  will  pick  over  the  mis- 
takes of  this. 

Nearly  all  the  forest  growth,  both  tree  and  shrub, 
is  evergreen.  One  of  the  first  pleasing  surprises 
every  newcomer  meets  in  California  is  this  evergreen 
character  of  its  tree  growth.  It  is  expected  in  the 
pines,  but  to  see  it  in  the  broad  leaves  i  of  the  manza- 
nita,  the  laurel  and  many  of  our  oaks  gives  a  sensa- 
tion that  is  hard  to  realize  at  first. 

On  the  line  of  the  Yosemite  &  Raymond  stage  road 
can  be  seen  nearly  all  the  different  species  found  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  and  the  rich  profusion  and 
constantly  changing  character  of  their  forms  and 
associations,  seen  as  the  road  climbs  higher  or  winds 
along  the  streams  or  around  some  mountain  side, 
present  a  charm  and  fascination  that  give  a  new 
sensation  of  delight  with  every  turn.  During  the 
spring  months  of  April,  May  and  June  our  mountain 
forest  is  in  its  greatest  beauty. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  treeless  plains  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  the  oaks  attract  attention.  At  first 
a  few  are  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  lower 
hills,  but  they  become  more  and  more  numerous  as 
we  climb  higher.  We  have  seven  different  species  of 
oak  in  this  part,  two  of  which  are  evergreen  and  one 
that  drops  a  portion  of  its  leaves  in  the  fall  or  during 
the  winter,  and  four  that  are  deciduous. 

White  Oak  (Quercus  Lobata). — This  is  our  larg- 
est and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  family.  It  is  found  on 
low  or  moist  land  and  will  be  frequently  seen  from 
the  low  foothills  to  nearly  4000  feet  altitude.  In 
many  places  it  assumes  a  noble  proportion  and  aspect 
— body  often  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  heavy, 
wide-spreading  crown  and  arching  limbs.  Some  of 
them  have  a  pendulous  growth — long,  slender,  vine- 
like spurs  from  the  larger  limbs  trailing  almost  or 
quite  to  the  ground.  The  one  that  gave  the  name  to 
Big  Oak  Flat,  in  Tuolumne  county,  was  over  11  feet 
in  diameter,  an  still  lies  there,  a  fallen  monument  to 
the  sacrilegious  greed  for  gold.  Its  prostrate, 
weather-beaten  trunk  seems  yet  to  express  a  sor- 
rowing appeal  for  protection.  The  few  dollars  of 
gold  obtained  at  some  time  from  among  its  torn  up 
and  cut  away  roots  were  but  a  poor  return  to  the 
world  for  the  life  of  that  tree.  As  one  stands  beside 
it  now  and  lays  a  loving  hand  against  its  still  rugged 
form,  with  but  the  decaying  stubs  of  its  noble  old 
branches,  its  mute  voice  seems  to  reach  the  heart — a 
requiem  to  the  desolation  around  it. 

The  dark  green,  deeply-lobed  leaves  and  the  heav- 
ier bark  give  this  species  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
blue  oak. 

Blue  Oak  (Douqlasii). — This  grows  over  about 
the  same  habitat,  but  always  on  the  high,  dryer 
ridges.  This  tree  often  assumes  some  very  pictur- 
esque forms.  One  with  a  rounded,  well-balanced  top 
is  an  exception,  but  once  in  a  while  you  will  see  one 
that  seems  to  have  made  a  special  effort  to  grow 
beautiful  in  shape,  and  it  is  certainly  a  beautiful  tree. 
In  many  specimens  a  single  limb  will  grow  out  in 
some  horizontal  direction  and  would  seem  determined 
to  have  an  idea  of  its  own,  and  get  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  tree,  or  perhaps  the  direction  of  growth 
is  abruptly  turned.  I  know  of  no  trees  that  will 
assume  so  many  odd  and  grotesque  forms.  The  leaves 
are  small,  with  a  general. oval  shape,  and  their  bluish 
shade  of  green  gives  a  distinctive  characteristic  to 


the  tree.  It  was  named  for  David  Douglas,  a  Scotch 
botanist,  who  visited  California  and  the  Pacific  coast 
in  1826,  and  first  discovered  the  sugar  pine  on  the 
upper  Columbia  river,  in  Oregon,  besides  many  other 
of  our  Western  coast  trees.  Had  he  penetrated  into 
the  then  unknown  Sierra  Nevadas  from  his  landing 
at  Monterey,  what  a  wonderful  storehouse  of  Nature's 
choicest  tree  productions  would  have  met  his  wan- 
dering and  lonely  steps. 

Black  Live  Oak  (O.  Wislizeni). — This  species 
occurs  and  grows  over  nearly  the  same  ground  as 
the  two  preceding,  but  not  so  abundant  in  the  lower 
hills  as  at  a  little  higher  elevation.  Usually  it 
assumes  a  rough,  scraggy,  scrub  growth,  but  on 
deep,  rich  soil  attains  something  of  a  tree  form,  and 
it  is  sometimes  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter  and  has  a 
rough,  open  top.  The  leaves  are  small,  oval  in  shape, 
and  most  of  them  are  armed  on  the  edge  with  stiff, 
irregular  spines,  and  are  glossy,  dark  green,  although 
not  so  dark  as  its  near  relative,  the  coast  live  oak 
(Q.  agrifola),  but  in  habit  of  growth  very  similar. 

Chestnut  Oak  (Q.  Densiflora). — A  few  solitary 
specimens  of  this  species  are  found  here  and  there  in 
a  narrow  belt  between  2000  and  3000  feet.  This  is 
our  semi-evergreen  oak,  but  the  younger  trees  usu- 
ally carry  most  of  their  leaves  through  the  year. 
The  leaves  are  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  the 
chestnut,  and  the  burr  produces  a  very  few  acorns, 
some  none  at  all.  The  trees  are  so  few  and  scattered 
that  if  not  pointed  out  would  scarcely  attract  atten- 
tion. The  finest  I  know  of  grows  by  the  side  of  the 
road  in  front  of  the  Crooks  residence,  near  Gertrude. 

Black  Oak  (Q.  Californica). — This  was  generally 
known  until  recently  as  Q.  Kelloggii.  Why  the  name 
needed  any  change  I  do  not  know,  but  as  it  is  found 
in  nearly  all  the  wooded  sections  of  our  State,  and  at 
almost  all  altitudes  where  trees  will  grow,  and  as  no 
one  mistakes  it  in  any  situation,  the  new  name  would 
seem  to  be  typical.  You  will  find  it  in  the  rich  little 
valleys  of  the  upper  foothills,  along  the  streams  and 
on  the  hillsides  throughout  the  timber  belt,  battling 
with  the  storms  and  the  snows  on  the  crags  and 
rocks  above,  but  reaches  its  best  development  along 
the  lower  edge  of  the  pine  belt.  It  was  this  tree 
that  produced  the  acorns  that  formed  one  of  the 
principal  foods  of  the  Indians. 

Scrub  Oak  (Q.  Dumosa). — I  don't  feel  quite  sure 
of  the  identity  of  this.  It  is  confined  to  a  very  nar- 
row belt  at  about  3000  feet.  It  is  a  small-growing 
shrub,  but  sometimes  gets  to  a  height  of  20  feet  if  on 
good  soil  and  fires  do  not  reach  it.  The  bark  is  thin 
and  on  the  larger  growth  resembles  that  on  the 
young  white  oak  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  leaves 
are  deeply  lobed  and  deciduous,  and  the  little  shrubs 
produce  abundantly  the  most  beautiful  acorn  of  any 
of  our  oaks.  They  drop  from  their  shallow  cups  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and,  as  they  are  quite  sweet,  are  soon 
gathered  up  by  the  squirrels  and  other  animals. 

Golden  Cup  Oak  (O.  Chrysolepis). — Although  this 
has  been  reserved  to  the  last  in  the  list  of  oaks  found 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  I  think  it  is  the  most  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  tree  we  have.  It  is  so  varied  in 
its  form  and  character  that  each  individual  tree  has 
an  expression  of  its  own.  The  body  is  usually  short 
and  frequently  divides  near  the  ground  into  two  or 
more  stems,  but  uniting  to  form  a  wide-spreading 
crown,  and  always — whether  growing  in  an  upright 
or  drooping  form — seems  to  be  seeking  some  new 
ideal  of  beauty  that  is  found  in  no  other  tree.  Many 
of  them  when  not  injured  by  fires  or  other  changing 
conditions  reach  almost  perfection  in  many  forms  of 
symmetry,  and,  however  beautiful  we  think  any  of 
them,  we  soon  learn  to  expect  some  new  beauty  in 
some  one  we  meet. 

This  oak  is  found  in  almost  all  situations  over  a 
wide  range  of  our  mountain  slopes  above  2000  feet, 
or  about  the  same  as  the  black  oak,  but  the  growing 
habit  of  the  tree  is  so  much  more  pleasing,  and  seems 
in  all  places  to  fit  into  such  a  perfect  harmony  with 
the  surroundings,  that  our  forest  hills  would  lose 
much  of  their  charm  without  it. 


THE  APIARY. 


Notes  on  Experience  in  San  Diego  County. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Burns  of  San  Diego  county  gives  the 
American  Bee  Journal  an  account  of  his  experience 
last  year  which  contains  many  interesting  points: 

I  saw  the  statement  recently  that  the  honey  crop 
of  southern  California  this  year  would  be  only  about 
one-third.  In  this  section  that  estimate  will  hold 
good,  not  because  we  did  not  have  the  honey,  but  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  the  bees  to  gather  it. 

Last  year's  drouth  was  the  most  disastrous  to  bees 
of  any  season  for  many  years.  Last  spring  it  was 
my  business  to  see  every  resident  in  a  territory  that 
would  average  20  miles  square,  in  which  there  were 
many  bee  keepers.  I  found  only  two  bee  keepers 
whose  losses  were  as  low  as  20%.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  next  lowest  was  about  40%.  Most  of  the 
losses  were  around  75%,  and  some  90%  and  95%. 
Those  bee  keepers  having  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
colonies  and  who  allowed  their  bees  to  provide  for 
themselves,  I  did  not  count  where  all  were  lost. 

Like  a  good  many  others,  I  did  not  begin  to  feed 
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soon  enough  ;  but  another  time,  under  like  circum- 
stances, I  think  I  could  feed  more  effectively,  al- 
though I  saved  nineteen  out  of  about  seventy  colonies 
— all  healthy,  but  not  strong. 

Our  season  opened  about  six  weeks  late,  and  while 
I  tried  to  get  a  few  days  at  home  each  week  to  look 
after  the  bees,  when  I  did  all  I  could  to  control  swarm- 
ing, I  lost  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  first  swarms,  which 
at  that  stage  was  a  serious  loss. 

The  bees  did  not  get  strong  enough  to  do  effective 
storing  until  the  black  sage — from  which  we  get  our 
nicest  and  best  honey — was  well  past  its  best.  About 
June  1,  however,  they  were  well  over  their  swarming 
fever  and  I  began  to  have  bushels  of  bees.  The  way 
they  scooped  in  the  honey  would  make  a  man's  eyes 
stick  out.  I  could  not  always  keep  ahead  of  them  in 
filling  frames  with  foundation.  This  was  kept  up  un- 
til about  the  last  of  July  on  white  sage,  wild  buck- 
wheat, sumac  and,  towards  the  last,  tarweed.  This 
last  does  not  make  very  nice  honey,  but  it  feeds  the 
bees. 

I  have  now  100  colonies  all  in  fine  condition,  except 
one,  through  an  accident.  I  think  they  have  plenty 
of  honey  to  carry  them  through  until  next  year. 
Some  of  the  later  colonies  I  may  have  to  even  up  a 
little,  but  there  is  plenty  of  honey  elsewhere  to  do  it. 
Besides,  I  have  put  away  over  200  good,  fat  frames 
of  honey  to  use  wherever  they  will  do  me  the  most 
good.  If  there  is  any  honey  in  the  fields  next  year,  I 
hope  to  have  the  bees  to  gather  it. 

The  bees  are  still  gathering  a  little  honey  from  the 
very  last  of  wild  buckwheat,  a  species  of  goldenrod 
and  sugar  gum.  I  wish  I  had  thousands  of  these 
trees  where  I  have  one  now.  I  think  they  must  equal 
your  basswood,  not  in  quality,  perhaps,  but  in  quan- 
tity. The  bees  keep  up  a  perfect  roar  on  them,  and, 
if  you  are  close  to  the  house,  you  would  have  to  be  an 
uncommonly  sound  sleeper  if  their  noise  did  not  arouse 
you  before  it  was  fairly  light.  Near  the  trees  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  odor  from  the  blossoms,  and  the 
white  blossoms  are  fairly  black  with  bees  and  the 
bloom  keeps  up  for  weeks. 

Three  years  ago  this  fall  the  greater  part  of  the 
pasture  upon  which  I  depend  (several  square  miles, 
75%  black  sage,  20%  white  sage  and  sumac)  was 
burned  off  as  bare  as  a  street,  since  when  we  have 
had  only  one  really  good  growing  year,  so  that  the 
black  sage,  a  naturally  slow  grower,  ;has  been  more 
than  usually  slow.  I  have  just  discovered,  however, 
that,  if  given  favorable  conditions,  it  grows  quite 
rapidly.  Black  sage  must  be  several  years  old  before 
it  blooms  much.  An  abundance  of  rain  next  winter 
would  give  me  considerable  pasture  in  this  burned 
district. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Fertilizers  of  Olive  Trees. 


To  the  Editor: — Of  all  the  fruits  grown  in  Cal- 
ifornia perhaps  the  olive  has  been  planted  upon  the 
most  unfavorable  soils  for  profitable  production. 
This  has  been  the  result  of  an  early  idea,  and  one 
which  is  as  yet,  to  some  extent,  prevalent,  that  the 
olive  tree  would  do  well  upon  soils  much  poorer  than 
other  trees  would  stand.  As  a  result  of  this  mistake 
in  the  earlier  history  of  fruit  plantings,  there  are  now 
large  numbers  of  olive  plantations  which  have  failed 
to  produce  profitable  returns,  and,  in  many  cases, 
have  been  dug  up  and  replaced  by  other  fruits.  It 
is  altogether  probable  that  careful  attention  given 
to  the  matter  of  feeding  the  tree  would  have  ren- 
dered it  possible  to  save  many  of  these  orchards  and 
to  have  secured  fairly  profitable  returns,  and  per- 
haps more  profitable  returns  than  can  be  secured 
from  the  same  soils  planted  to  other  fruits.  Still 
there  are  many  such  orchards  remaining  in  the 
State  and  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  plant  food  required  by  this  crop.  This 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  on  account  of 
the  continued  failing  of  these  orchards  not  only  to 
produce  crops,  but  also  from  the  debilitated  condi- 
tion of  the  trees  themselves. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  olive  tree  is  not  a  gross 
feeder  as  measured  by  the  crop,  yet  it  demands  a 
sufficient  amount  of  plant  food  as  do  all  other  trees 
and  in  this  respect  differs  from  them  only  in  degree. 
The  oil,  which  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  fruit, 
is  not  formed  from  the  ingredients  in  the  soil,  but 
for  it  to  be  developed  to  its  maximum  extent  there 
is  required  a  healthy  development  of  the  tree  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  fruit.  The  vegetative  func- 
tions of  the  tree  must  be  healthy  and  active,  and 
this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  presence  of 
abundance  of  readily  available  potash,  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid. 

A  full  grown  olive  orchard  may  be  considered  as 
removing  from  the  soil  the  following  ingredients  per 
acre  for  a  crop  of  2200  pounds,  of  fruit  leaves  4400 
pounds  and  wood  11,000  pounds: 

Fruit.  Leaves  Wood. 

Potash                                                  18.81  58  05  24  46 

Phosphoric  Acid                                         2  59  20.08  14.86 

Nitrogen                                               12.86  69.90  117.69 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  fruit  alone  there  is  the 


heaviest  draught  of  potash,  and  on  the  soils  on  which 
so  many  of  these  orchards  are  planted  it  is  this  ele- 
ment that  is  liable  to  be  lacking.  While  in  some 
soils  of  California  potash  may  be  sufficiently  present 
in  these  particular  cases  this  leement  is  one  which 
should  be  given  the  most  careful  attention. 

To  increase  the  nitrogen  content  and  improve  the 
moisture  conditions,  the  practice  of  green  manuring 
with  a  leguminous  crop  is  to  be  highly  recommended 
in  these  orchards.  For  this  the  vetch,  lupines  or  the 
Canadian  field  pea  can  be  used  successfully,  and  the 
mineral  ingredients  alone  supplied  for  direct  fertil- 
ization. Further,  the  pomace,  after  the  extraction 
of  the  oil,  makes  a  valuable  fertilizing  material,  for 
the  addition  of  organic  matter  to  the  soil.  The 
phosphoric  acid  may  be  applied  either  in  the  shape 
of  basic  slag  or  bone  superphosphate,  and  the 
potash  either  in  the  form  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
potash. 

A  general  formula  for  use  on  these  orchards  may 
well  be  made  up  about  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Nitrate  of  soda   800 

Superphosphate   800 

Muriate  of  potash   125 

The  above  quantity  to  be  applied  to  one  acre  of 
ground.  This  fertilizer  may  be  applied  broadcast  in 
the  fall  and  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil.  If  it 
be  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  it  may  be  well 
to  apply  only  a  portion  of  the  nitrate  in  the  fall  and 
to  add  the  balance  in  the  spring  application  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  loss  from  leaching  during  the  win- 
ter months.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
there  is  not  great  danger.  As  to  the  other  in- 
gredients, there  is  practically  no  danger  of  loss  as 
the  mineral  elements  become  fixed  in  the  soil  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  leaching,  but  so  they  will  still  be 
available  for  the  use  of  the  plant. 

With  these  orchards  planted  in  such  untoward 
places  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  their  fruiting 
can  be  maintained  to  a  profitable  point  except  by 
heavy  dressings  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Unless 
the  farmer  is  prepared  to  feed  these  trees  liberally 
they  might  as  well  be  destroyed,  as  there  is  little 
hope  of  their  being  more  than  a  constant  load  to 
carry.  Under  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
growing,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  any  profitable  re- 
turn. George  Wright. 

[This  is  interesting  and  important.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  what  many  unthrifty  olive 
trees  need  is  pruning  and  irrigation.  Our  greatest 
mistake  has  been  in  thinking  that  an  olive  tree  did 
not  need  water  like  other  trees. — Ed.] 
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Agricultural  Review* 


Butte. 

Olive  Crop  Purchased. —Oroville 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Oct.  14:  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Ehmann  Olive  Co.  of 
Oroville  and  the  American  Olive  Co.  of 
Los  Angeles  have  purchased  nearly  the 
entire  olive  crop  of  this  part  of  the 
county.  Two  hundred  tons  have  already 
been  secured,  the  purchasers  paying-  $40 
a  ton  on  the  tree.  All  the  olives  are  to 
be  picked  and  taken  from  the  tree  by  De- 
cember 7th.  Picking  will  begin  on  the 
23d  of  this  month. 

Chico  Corn. — Chico  Enterprise,  Oct. 
13:  D.  Madigan  owns  a  farm  3  miles 
west  of  Chico  on  which  he  raised  this 
season  18  acres  of  corn.  The  land  se- 
lected for  the  crop  was  plowed  twice  be- 
fore planting  and  the  seed  put  in  care- 
fully, six  acres  of  white  and  twelve  acres 
of  yellow  corn.  In  preparing  the  soil  and 
in  cultivation  Mr.  Madigan  followed  the 
Government  bulletin  on  corn  raising,  as 
he  had  never  grown  a  corn  crop,  and 
wanted  to  make  a  fair  test.  He  culti- 
vated the  corn  during  the  season  four 
times,  each  way.  The  white  corn  has 
given  up  a  yield  of  80  bushels  to  the  acre 
(5600  pounds  in  the  ear,  or  4480  pounds  of 
shelled  corn).  The  yellow  corn  yielded 
50  bushels  to  the  acre  and  was  much 
more  subject  to  worms  than  the  white. 
The  six  acres  of  white  shells  out  almost 
as  much  as  the  twelve  acres  of  yellow, 
with  practically  the  same  care  and  both 
varieties  of  seed  were  considered  good. 

Fresno. 

Honey.— Selma  special  to  Fresno  Re- 
publican, Oct.  13:  The  honey  producers 
have  had  a  fine  season,  and  like  all  other 
producers  in  this  section  report  much 
better  conditions  than  those  enjoyed  in 
other  localities.  Whereas  the  honey 
crop  was  light  in  most  localities  of  the 
valley  this  year,  in  this  section  some  phe- 
nomenal yields  were  recorded.  The  total 
output  of  honey  shipped  from  this  point 
will  amount  to  about  4000  cases,  each  case 
containing  120  pounds. 

Napa. 

New  Poultry  Farm.— Napa  Register, 
Oct.  13:  E.  H.  Winship  and  C.  F.  Grant 
of  Napa  have  formed  a  copartnership,  and 
under  the  firm  name  of  C.  F.  Grant  &  Co. 
have  purchased  from  T.  N.  Mount  the 
Meredith  place  of  eighty  acres,  5  miles 
north  of  Napa,  and  will  establish  thereon 
the  Mammoth  Poultry  Farm.  The  old 
buildings  which  are  now  on  the  property 
will  be  torn  down,  and  the  work  of  con- 
structing a  residence,  brooders  and  incu- 
bator houses,and  other  structures  planned 
and  equipped  for  the  care  of  poultry  will 
be  commenced.  Two  chicken  houses,  400 
feet  in  length  and  24  feet  in  width,  will  be 
built.  Down  the  side  of  each  building 
will  run  a  tramway,  and  on  one  side  of 
the  tramway  and  next  to  the  nests  will  be 
troughs  for  the  soft  feed.  Above  the 
nests  will  be  slides,  inclined  toward  the 
tramway,  which  will  enable  the  workmen 
to  thoroughly  and  conveniently  clean  the 
houses.  Above  these  slides  will  be  the 
roosts.  At  the  end  of  each  building  will 
be  provided  a  cook  house  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  feed,  and  adjoining  it  a  granary. 
An  incubator  house  with  a  capacity  of 
5000  eggs  will  be  built.  From  the  brood- 
ing house  will  be  runs  and  these  runs  will 
lead  into  large  corrals,  enclosed  with  wire 
netting.  It  is  estimated  that  over  6  miles 
of  wire  will  be  used  in  this  manner  on  the 
farm.  A  complete  water  system  will  be 
established,  the  water  required  to  be 
pumped  with  a  gasoline  engine.  The 
C.  F.  Grant  Co.  has  already  purchased 
2000  hens,  and  hopes  to  be  ready  for  busi- 
ness within  a  Tew  months. 

Vintage  Over.— St.  Helena  Star,  Oct. 
13:  The  vintage  of  1905  is  about  over. 
The  crop  of  grapes  has  been  even  lighter 
than  was  expected,  but  the  quality  of  the 
wine  made  has  never  been  surpassed. 
A.  Forni,  in  conversation  with  a  Star  rep- 
resentative, says,  that  in  his  thirty-one 
years'  residence  in  St.  Helena  he  lias 
never  seen  such  fine  dry  wines  made  as 
those  of  the  vintage  now  drawing  to  a 
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close.  Mr.  Forni  has  now  finished  wine 
making,  only  one  customer  having  any 
grapes  yet  to  haul.  B.  Bruck  says  he  has 
harvested  fully  280  tons  on  the  Moffit 
place,  and  that  the  quality  of  wine  made 
is  exceptionally  good.  Anker  Miller, 
superintendent  of  Greystone,  says  that 
the  vintage  has  been  very  successful, 
though  the  crop  has  been  light.  He  ex- 
pects to  receive  fully  200  tons  more  at 
Greystone.  The  reports  from  other  vine- 
yardists  and  winemakers  are  about  the 
same.  The  grapes  on  Howell  mountain 
and  in  Chiles  valley  are  quite  late,  but  the 
crops  will  be  in  by  the  middle  of  next 
week. 

Sacramento. 

Will  Pasture  Gold  Land.— Dis- 
patch to  Sacramento  Union,  Oct.  7:  The 
Folsom  Development  Company  has  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  land,  acquired  some 
time  ago  for  dredging  purposes.  It  will 
be  several  years  before  dredgers  can  be 
built  and  put  in  operation  on  this  land, 
so  the  company  has  decided  to  go  into 
the  cattle  raising  business,  using  the  land 
for  ranges  upon  which  the  herds  will 
graze.  The  company  will  go  into  the 
business  on  quite  an  extensive  scale.  In 
the  past  the  land  has  been  rented  to 
stock  raisers,  but  they  have  been  notified 
that  the  company  will  i reserve  the  lands 
for  its  own  use. 

Vine  Disease  is  Curable.— Sacra- 
mento Union,  Oct.  12  :  John  McNie, 
whose  grape  vines  are  suffering  from  what 
he  thought  was  the  Anaheim  disease,  has 
ascertained  that  the  trouble  is  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  He  submitted  specimens 
to  John  Isaac,  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Bureau,  who  declared  the  pest  to  be  phy- 
toptus  vitis.  Mr.  Isaac  said  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  treat  the  vines  with  sul- 
phur. This  was  the  course  adopted  by 
Mr.  McNie  and  it  proved  successful.  He 
used  660  pounds  of  powdered  sulphur  on 
three  acres,  applying  the  sulphur  five 
times.  Mr.  Isaac  says  that  when  vines 
are  found  to  be  suffering  in  this  way  sul- 
phur should  be  applied  liberally  and  that 
the  affected  leaves  and  brush  should  be 
burned.  He  made  an  examination  under 
the  microscope  and  found  that  in  this 
case  sulphur  had  done  the  work  of  de- 
struction most  successfully.  Mr.  McNie 
declares  that  this  discovery  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  sulphur  remedy  is  worth  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  vineyardists  of 
this  State.  He  finds  that  his  vines  this 
year  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  while  last 
season  was  most  disastrous,  the  grapes 
rotting  on  the  vines. 

San  Joaquin. 

SHEEP  Dip.  —  Stockton  Independent, 
Oct.  7:  A  plant  for  sheep  dipping  has 
been  installed  by  the  Bellevue  ranch, 
which  for  thoroughness  of  treatment  and 
economy  of  operation  is  an  advance  on 
former  methods.  The  plant  is  on  a  hill- 
side. At  the  top  is  a  furnace  of  cement 
with  vats  for  boiling  the  dip,  which  con- 
sists of  three  parts  sulphur  and  two  parts 
quick  lime,  with  sufficient  water  to  give 
the  desired  strength.  The  dip  is  deliv- 
ered into  a  cement  trench,  with  the  sheep 
corrals  at  one  end  and  the  drying  corrals 
at  the  other.  The  sheep  are  passed  into 
the  trench  at  one  end,  care  being 
taken  to  submerge  each  animal.  Each 
sheep  has  to  swim  the  length  of  the 
trench  filled  with  dip.  This  saturates  the 
wool  with  the  sulphur  solution.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  trench  a  lead  way  guides 
the  animals  into  corrals  with  cement 
floors  sloping  back  into  the  trench,  thus 
saving  the  dripping  solution.  The  sheep 
are  held  until  the  wool  has  drained  the 
excess  dip,  and  are  then  passed  on  to  a 
holding  corral.  A  gravity  drain  empties 
the  dip  trench  when  the  work  is  done. 
By  means  of  this  very  simple  and  efficient 
arrangement  5000  head  of  sheep  can  be 
treated  in  one  day  by  five  men. 

Can  Grow  Tobacco.— Lodi  special  to 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  Oct.  7:  John  Lay, 
a  rancher  of  northern  San  Joaquin,  has 
demonstrated  that  tobacco  can  be  grown 
here  with  success.  Fine  samples  of  the 
"  weed  "  were  exhibited  here  this  morn- 
ing, and  those  who  claim  to  know  state 
that  it  can  be  grown  here  with  profit. 
The  sample  exhibited  is  5  feet  high,  and 
has  leaves  that  measure  15x25  inches. 
The  plant  is  a  seedling.  Mr.  Lay  also 
brought  in  some  fine  cured  Havana  leaves 
grown  on  his  place.  So  far,  tobacco  cul- 
ture.has  been  a  success  to  the  extent  of 
the  plants  producing  four  crops  per  year, 
of  leaves  handsome  in  color  and  as  smooth 
and  as  fine  as  silk. 

Manufacture  op  Buhach  in  Lodi. 
— Independent,  Oct.  14:  Furry  Brothers 
have  under  cultivation  seven  acres  of  pyr- 
ethrum.  Their  land  is  4  miles  south  of 
Lodi,  and  the  crop  is  300  pounds  per  acre 
for  the  first  year  and  about  650  pounds  to 
the  acre  when  in  full  bearing.  To  suc- 
cessfully grow  the  plant  it  has  to  be  irri- 
gated in  the  same  manner  as  alfalfa,  and 
does  not  come  into  full  bearing  before  the 
third  year.  It  produces  a  white  flower 
and  is  a  mid-season  crop,  being  harvested 


in  April  and  May.  Major  Peters  origi- 
nally introduced  the  plant  into  this 
county,  and  from  it  manufactured  what 
he  called  buhach.  This  word  was  coined 
by  Major  Peters  for  a  yellow  powder  that 
is  fatal  to  insects  which  imbibe  it.  The 
experiments  in  the  raising  of  the  crop 
were  first  made  in  Stanislaus  county,  and 
later  introduced  in  San  Joaquin  county 
by  Furry  Brothers,  who  were  employed 
by  Major  Peters.  The  outcome  of  the 
product  yields  clear  about  $100  to  the 
acre. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Bean  Crop.— San  Luis  Obispo  Trib- 
une, Oct.  13:  It  is  estimated  by  a  good 
authority  that  in  the  Santa  Maria  valley, 
including  Guadalupe,  Nipomo,  Oso  Flaco, 
Santa  Maria  and  Garey  to  the  head  of 
the  valley,  about  150,000  sacks  of  beans 
will  be  harvested  this  season.  Small 
whites  sell  for  $2.75  per  cental,  pinks  $2. 
The  weather  is  ideal  for  harvesting  and 
hundreds  of  hands  are  engaged  in  that 
work. 

Shasta. 

Fruit  Under  Cover.— Anderson  let- 
ter to  Searchlight,  Oct.  10:  The  Ander- 
son fruit  district  is  now  pretty  well  cleaned 
up,  the  dried  fruit  is  about  all  under 
cover  and  the  orchardists  are  ready  for  a 
rain.  Two  or  three  days'  rain  would  be 
welcomed  by  everyone.  It  would  start 
the  fall  plowing  and  greatly  improve  the 
roads.  The  prune  crop  was  very  disap- 
pointing as  to  quantity.  The  quality  was 
good  and  the  price  all  right,  but  combined 
they  come  far  from  compensating  the 
growers  for  the  short  crop.  An  example 
is  furnished  by  the  Shanahan  orchard  of 
nearly  600  acres.  With  a  good  crop  300 
tons  of  prunes  should  have  been  har- 
vested. The  yield  was  but  twenty-five 
tons.  At  the  Sanitary  packing  house 
twenty  people  are  employed,  receiving, 
handling,  processing,  packing  and  ship- 
ping prunes,  dried  peaches,  pears  and 
others  fruits.  There  is  of  course  a  marked 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  prunes  being 
handled.  A  great  deal  of  green  fruit  was 
shipped  out  of  the  district  this  year  to  the 
canneries  of  Santa  Clara  county  and  other 
about-the-bay  packing  centers.  Probably 
the  bulk  of  the  Happy  Valley  product 
was  shipped  up  or  down  the  rail  by  in- 
dividual growers  or  peddled  throughout 
the  county.  With  the  exception  of 
prunes,  the  fruit  growers  have  had  a  good 
year  and  are  well  satisfied  with  the  out- 
look. The  short  crop  of  prunes  was  not 
due  to  frost,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  to 
a  heavy  rain  at  the  most  inopportune 
time,  washing  out  the  pollen  and  destroy- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  bud. 

Tehama. 

Farmers  Desire  Irrigating  Dam.— 
Red  Bluff  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union, 
Oct.  13:  The  farmers  and  property  owners 
of  Red  Bluff  district,  in  this  county,  will 
meet  in  the  court  house  in  Red  Bluff  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  18th,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  water  users'  association.  Red 
Bank  canyon  affords  an  excellent  site  for 
a  restraining  dam,  and  the  farmers  are 
anxious  that  the  Government  become  in- 
terested enough  in  the  project  to  do  the 
construction  work.  This  site  has  recently 
been  visited  by  Government  engineers, 


who  have  been  favorably  impressed  with 
its  location  and  natural  advantages  for  a 
dam  site. 

Stockmen  to  Become  Hop  Raisers. 
—Red  Bluff  dispatch  to  Call,  Oct.  13: 
The  rich  country  around  the  town  of 
Tehama  is  soon  to  become  an  important 
hop  growing  center.  Gerber  &  Conant, 
who  have  a  large  ranch  near  Tehama  and 
who  have  been  making  the  breeding  of 
fine  Herefords  a  specialty,  have  disposed 
of  their  cattle  business  and  will  turn  their 
alfalfa  fields  into  hop  yards.  They  have 
400  acres  of  land  in  alfalfa,  and  this  will 
be  plowed  up  this  winter  and  200  acres 
planted  to  hops.  Next  winter  the  other 
200  acres  will  be  planted  to  hop  roots. 

Wool  Sold  for  Good  Prices.— 
Corning  Observer,  Oct.  12:  The  wool- 
growers  of  Corning  and  vicinity  realized 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000  for  their 
fall  wool  sold  in  the  local  market  the  past 
week.  Earlier  in  the  season  it  was 
thought  the  prices  would  be  close  to  20 
cents  and  growers  held  for  that  figure 
until  a  short  time  ago.  When  the  mar- 
ket opened,  15  to  16  cents  was  offered,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality,  and  was  readily 
accepted.  Nearly  1200  bales  were  sold 
here,  and  a  slightly  larger  number  in  Red 
Bluff,  the  total  for  the  county  approxi- 
mating 2500  bales.  A  close  estimate 
places  Tehama  county  far  in  the  lead  of 
any  other  county  in  the  State  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  the  output  of  wool. 

Tulare. 

Cattle  Shipment.—  Porterville  En- 
terprise, Oct.  13:  In  talking  to  F.  A.  Doty, 
who  owns  the  cattle  corral  and  weighing 
apparatus  near  the  depot,  about  the  ship- 
ments of  cattle  from  here  during  the  year, 
he  said  he  had  just  figured  up  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  hogs,  which  had  gone 
out  of  here  since  Oct.  1,  1904.  Besides 
what  may  have  been  shipped  from  here 
without  g-oing  over  his  scale,  from  Oct. 
1,  1904,  to  Jan.  1,  1905,  207|head  of  cattle 
and  2404  hogs  had  been  shipped,  and 
from  Jan.  1,  1905,  to  Oct.  1,  1906,1554 
head  of  cattle  and  2941  hogs  had  been 
shipped,  making  a  total  from  Oct.  1, 
1904  to  Oct.  1,  1905  of  5345  hogs  and  3015 
head  of  cattle. 

Yuba. 

Cannery  to  Close.— Marysville  dis- 
patch to  Sacramento  Union,  Oct.  13:  The 
Sutter  Preserving  Co.  will  close  its  can- 
nery in  Yuba  City  next  week,  after  a  long 
run,  having  been  in  operation  steadily  for 
more  than  three  months.  The  output 
has  been  more  than  45,000  cases  of  fruits 
and  tomatoes. 


H.  S.  WHITE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  and  Sales- 
room, 130  Beale  St  ;  Works  and  Yards,  9th  and 
Bryant  Sts.   We  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pipe 
complete,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Vi-inch  pipe,  $3.25  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
&-inch  pipe,  $3.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

1-  inch  pipe.  $5.70  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
1  i^-inch  pipe,  $7.60  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
1%-inch  pipe.  $8  90  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

2-  inch  pipe,  $11.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
2!4-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  10c 

3-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.|,  ready  for  use,  12Kc 
354-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.j,  ready  for  use,  15c 

4  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  19c 
Send  by  check,  money  order  or  coin  by  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Co.  with  order.     H.  S.  WHITE 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  130  Beale  St.  Reference: 
Any  bank,  banker  or  publication. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manute0furer' 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR   TOWN   \A/rtTER  \A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  out,  punohed  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
tround  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum, 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.   AH  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.   We  contraot 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


tfth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
301  Market  St..  UN  FRANCISCO. 
PUGET  SODND  OFFICE:    OLTMFIA,  WASHINGTON. 
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The  Chambered  Nautilus. 


This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets 
feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, 
The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled 
wings 

In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their 
streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl: 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 
Where  its  dim,  dreaming  life  was  wont  to 
dwell, 

As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing 
shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt 
unsealed. 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 
That  spreads  his  lustrous  coil; 
Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 

He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the 
new, 

Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway 
through, 
Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and 
knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought 
by  thee, 
Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 
Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed 
horn! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear 
a  voice  that  sings: 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O,  my 
soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the 
last, 

Shut  theo  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 
vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  are  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's 
unresting  sea. 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


A  Clean  Bill. 


In  the  drawing-room  of  a  house  in 
Mayfair,  Violet  Raymond,  a  pretty, 
thoughtful-looking  girl  of  some  twenty- 
two  years  was  sitting  anxiously  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  an  expected  visitor. 
Presently  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door 
and  a  servant  entered. 

"Capt.  Walter  Grenville,  miss." 

The  girl  rose  as  a  tall,  bronzed  man 
of  about  thirty-five  came  into  the  room. 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  asking 
you  to  call,  Captain  Grenville,"  she 
said  with  a  grave  smile.  "  I  heard  you 
were  back  in  London,  and  I  felt  that 
under  the  circumstances  you  would  not 
think  it  a  liberty.  My  aunt,  Lady 
Shenley,  has  retired  with  a  bad  head- 
ache, else  she  would  also  be  here  to 
receive  you." 

"  I  am  only  too  glad  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice," he  responded  as  he  sat  down. 
"In  fact,  if  you  had  not  written,  I  should 
have  ventured  to  call." 

She  sat  down  opposite  him.  The  only 
previous  occasion  on  which  they  had  met 
had  been  at  Liverpool  three  years  ago, 
when  he  had  set  sail  to  take  up  his  com- 
mand in  West  Africa.  With  him  had 
been  her  brother,  young  Dick  Raymond, 
then  starting  his  military  career  as  a 
subaltern,  and  she  and  her  aunt  had 
journeyed  down  to  see  the  last  of  him. 

He  remembered  every  detail  of  the 
short  time  he  had  spent  in  her  company; 
now  as  he  met  her  again,  after  the  ter- 
rible thing  that  had  happened,  his  heart 
went  out  to  her  in  pity. 

"You  know  what  I  want  to  know," 
she  said  quickly.  "I  only  saw  your 
official  dispatch  published  in  the 
papers." 

"God  knows  it  was  hard  enough  to 
write,"  he  broke  out. 

"  It  was  kind  of  you  to  say  what  you 
did — 'A  gallant  and  promising  officer.'  " 
she  exclaimed.  "But  tell  me  all, 
please,"  she  finished,  pleadingly. 

"  We  were  in  Sierra  Leone  when  the 
rising  in  the  Badakuta  district  broke 
out,"  he  began,  speaking  in  a  low  dis- 
jointed voice.    "I   was  immediately 


dispatched  with  an  expedition  to  quell 
it;  your  brother  came  along  with  me, 
the  only  other  white  officer  who  could 
be  spared.  We  got  up  near  to  Acandro 
and  encamped  over  night  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river.  In  the  morning  we 
prepared  to  cross;  the  natives,  we 
understood,  were  ambushed  about  two 
miles  away  on  the  other  side."  He 
paused.  "Suddenly,  as  we  began  to 
cross,  we  were  attacked  by  them  in  the 
rear.  They  were  in  full  force;  we  were 
surprised,  and  the  fighting  was  desper- 
ate. Numbers  of  our  men  fell,  and  it 
looked  as  if  we  were  in  a  tight  corner, 
when  Sherston  and  his  relief  party  came 
up  on  the  opposite  bank,  just  in  time. 
We  dropped  flat  on  our  faces  and  they 
fired  over  our  heads— the  situation  was 
saved." 

"And  Dick?"  she  inquired  tremu- 
lously. 

Grenville  shifted  his  foot  uneasily. 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  some 
minutes  before  Sherston  came  up,"  he 
said,  speaking  with  difficulty.  "He 
threw  up  his  arms  suddenly  and  stag- 
gered backward  on  the  bank." 

"Into  the  river?"  she  whispered. 
He  nodded.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  then  the  girl  rose  to  her  feet. 
The  tears  were  glistening  in  her  eyes, 
but  she  was  smiling. 

"If  it  had  to  be,  thank  God  he  died 
as  he  did — fighting  at  his  post!"  she 
cried.  "It's  something  for  me  to  be 
proud  of." 

He  looked  at  her  steadily. 

"  Yes,  it's  good  to  think  that,"  he 
said  slowly. 

She  stood  before  him  with  shining  eyes 
for  the  moment  full  of  enthusiasm.  Then 
it  died  away,  and  she  sank  down  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

A  little  later  he  left  with  a  promise 
to  come  to  luncheon  one  day  with  Lady 
Shenley.  He  went  straight  to  the 
rooms  which  his  man  had  engaged  for 
him  in  Duke  street,  Piccadilly.  Sinking 
into  an  armchair,  he  buried  himself  in 
thought. 

"Yes,  I  did  right,"  he  said  at  last, 
with  a  sigh.  About  a  week  afterward 
he  received  an  invitation  to  luncheon  at 
the  house  in  Mayfair,  and  he  went  with 
a  curious  feeling  of  eager  anticipation. 
Violet  Raymond  treated  him  in  the  light 
of  an  old  friend,  and  he  found  the  couple 
of  hours  spent  in  her  society  more  en- 
joyable than  any  thing  he  had  yet  ex- 
perienced. Presently  when  he  rose  to 
depart,  Lady  Shenley,  who  was  about 
to  take  her  afternoon  drive,  offered  to 
put  him  down  in  Piccadilly,  and  he 
accepted  gratefully. 

He  sat  opposite  Violet  and  Lady 
Shenley  in  the  open  victoria,  replying 
politely  to  the  latter's  gay  and  irre- 
sponsible chatter.  He  formed  the  im- 
pression that,  while  Lady  Shenley  was 
kind  in  her  way  to  Violet,  the  two  had 
not  much  in  common,  and  in  this  he  was 
correct.  The  girl  was  built  of  far  more 
reliable  stuff  than  her  light-hearted, 
pleasure-loving  aunt. 

The  carriage  turned  into  Bond  street 
and  rolled  down  toward  Piccadilly  at  a 
good  pace.  As  it  swept  round  the  cor- 
ner there  was  a  sharp  cry  of  warning 
from  the  pavement.  Walter  Grenville 
sprang  up  and  saw  a  child  running 
across  the  road  a  few  yards  ahead.  She 
lost  her  footing  on  the  greasy  wood 
pavement  and  fell  sprawling  in  the  road- 
way right  in  front  of  the  horses.  The 
coachman  pulled  frantically  at  his  reins, 
but  they  were  going  at  full  speed. 
There  was  another  yell  from  the  by- 
standers, then  a  sudden  silence.  The 
carriage  swayed  to  and  fro;  another 
second  and  the  horses  would  have  tram- 
pled on  the  child  had  not  a  figure,  dart- 
ing madly  from  the  curb,  pulled  her  from 
under  the  horses'  hoofs  and  thrown  her 
out  of  harm's  way.  The  next  moment 
his  foot  slipped  on  the  slimy  surface, 
and,  falling,  the  pole  of  the  carriage 
struck  him  and  he  was  trampled  on. 

The  carriage  came  to  a  standstill  with 
a  jerk  and  Grenville  leaped  out.  Al- 
ready a  little  crowd  had  gathered  round 
the  prostrate  figure;  he  was  carried  to 
the  pavement.  Grenville  pushed  his 
way  through  and  leaned  over  the  man. 
He  was  apparently  a  tramp;  his  clothes 
were  in  rags,  his  face  was  thin  and 
gaunt,  with  some  weeks'  growth  of 
straggling  black  beard  on  his  chin. 
From  a  wound  in  his  forehead  the  blood 
was  streaming,  and  he  was  moaning. 


As  Grenville  dropped  on  one  knee  beside 
him  he  slowly  opened  his  eyes.  The 
officer  gave  a  sudden  start,  then  peered 
eagerly  into  the  man's  face.  He  rose 
to  his  feet  quickly. 

"My  rooms  are  just  opposite — No. 
33b  Duke  street,"  he  said  quickly  to 
the  policeman  who  had  just  appeared. 
"Take  him  there,  and  I  will  get  a  doctor 
at  once." 

He  hurried  back  to  the  carriage  where 
Violet  was  waiting,  pale  and  trembling. 

"It's  rather  a  bad  accident,"  he  said 
swiftly.  "  I'm  having  him  taken  to  my 
rooms.  You  go  back  now;  I  will  let  you 
know  later  how  things  are." 

"  A  terrible  misfortune  !  "  exclaimed 
Lady  Shenley  piteously.  "Everyone 
is  looking  at  us.  Tell  John,  home  at  once, 
Violet." 

"Can't  I  help?"  said  the  latter 
anxiously  to  Grenville.  He  shook  his 
head. 

"I  will  let  you  know,"  he  repeated, 
then  gave  directions  to  the  coachman; 
the  carriage  turned  and  moved  swiftly 
away. 

He  approached  the  knot  of  people 
again.  Already  a  shutter  had  been 
obtained,  and  the  wounded  man  laid 
upon  it.  They  raised  him  carefully  and 
carried  him  across  the  road,  the  crowd 
of  bystanders  following  curiously. 
G  renville  led  the  way  to  the  house,  and 
opened  the  door  with  a  latchkey. 

"Scrivener,"  he  called  out  to  his 
servant,  who  appeared  in  the  hall, 
"  there  has  been  an  accident;  fetch  the 
nearest  doctor — quick  !  " 

Scrivener  ran  off  without  his  hat. 
The  man,  now  unconscious,  was  brought 
in,  carried  slowly  upstairs  and  deposited 
on  a  bed.  A  few  seconds  afterwards  a 
doctor  arrived,  and  Grenville  was  busily 
employed  in  giving  him  assistance. 
Then,  retiring  to  a  corner  of  the  room 
he  waited  until  the  doctor  had  finished 
his  examination.  At  last  he  rose  from 
his  task.  He  turned  and  walked  over 
to  Grenville.  "  Nothing  can  save  him," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "He  has  re- 
ceived internal  injuries  which  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  live  more  than  a 
day  at  the  most.  He  will  regain  con- 
sciousness again,  but  if  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  move  him  to  a  hospital  he 
would  die  on  the  way." 

"No,  no;  he  must  stop  here."  said 
Grenville  between  his  teeth. 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You  will  not  be  troubled  long,"  he 
said,  picking  up  his  hat  and  gloves. 
"  You  can  do  absolutely  nothing  beyond 
following  the  directions  I  have  given 
you;  they  will  but  make  the  few  hours 
be  has  to  live  more  comfortable. 
Goodby;  I  will  look  in  again  in  the  even- 
ing." 

Grenville  accompanied  the  doctor  to 
the  door,  then  went  back  to  the  room. 
At  the  entrance  he  was  met  by  Scriv- 
ener, who  had  been  in  and  was  just  com- 
ing out.  There  was  a  scared  look  on  his 
face. 

"  Good  God,  sir,  it's  I  "  he  whis- 
pered. 

Grenville  nodded. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  with  clenched 
teeth.  ' '  Mind,  not  a  word  of  this  to  any 
one." 

He  went  into  the  room  again  and  sat 
by  the  bedside  gazing  at  the  white 
pinched  face.  Suddenly  the  eyes  of  the 
man  opened  and  centered  themselves  on 
his  face. 

"  Grenville!"  he  murmured  feverishly. 
"Of  course — who  should  it  be?  It's 
'Forward  !'  in  a  few  minutes  now  !  Oh, 
my  head  ! "  he  finished  with  a  moan. 

Scrivener  brought  in  the  medicine 
that  the  doctor  had  sent.  They  gave 
him  a  dose,  and  presently  he  dropped 
off  into  a  heavy  sleep,  Grenville  watch- 
ing by  his  bedside.  Later  the  doctor 
came  in  again. 

"  He  may  last  through  the  night,  but 
not  much  longer,"  he  said  after  another 
examination.  "I  have  ordered  a  nurse 
to  come  around." 

The  next  morning  found  the  patient 
still  alive,  but  the  doctor  gave  him  but 
a  few  hours.  About  eleven  o'clock  he 
had  a  spell  of  consciousness,  and  Gren- 
ville sat  beside  him  talking  to  him. 
Then  he  grew  half  delirious  again. 

The  door  opened  and  Scrivener  ap- 
peared; he  beckoned  Grenville  aside. 

"Lady  Shenley  and  Miss  Raymond 
have  called,  sir,"  he  whispered.  "Lady 
Shenley  is  in   her  carriage,  but  the 


young  lady  insisted  on  seeing  you  so  I 
have  shown  her  into  your  sitting-room." 

" Stop  here,"  said  Grenville,  with  a 
white  face,  then  strode  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  He  stepped  out  and  shut  it 
quickly,  for  the  man  in  his  delirium  was 
talking  loudly. 

He  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
landing  and  opened  the  door  of  his 
sitting-room.  As  he  did  so  the  man's 
voice  suddenly  raised  itself  to  a  shout. 

"Grenville,"  he  cried. 

He  stepped  hastily  into  the  room  and 
shut  the  door.  The  girl  had  risen  from 
her  seat  and  stood  before  him,  her  face 
white  and  terror  stricken. 

"That  voice!"  she  cried.  "  It  was 
Dick's!" 

She  was  gazing  into  his  eyes  fearfully. 
Grenville  clenched  his  hands;  the  veins 
stood  out  on  his  forehead. 

"It  was  Dick's!"  she  repeated. 
"Oh,  for  the  love  of  heaven  tell  me  !  " 

"  Yes — Dick's,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "If 
you  are  strong  enough,  come  with  me. 
But  it's  almost  death,"  he  added,  look- 
ing at  her  in  anguish.  She  nerved  her- 
self with  an  effort. 

"I  am  strong  enough,"  she  said  be- 
tween her  shut  lips.  Without  a  word 
he  led  her  across  the  landing  and  opened 
the  door.  Scrivener  started  when  he 
saw  her,  then  slipped  out  of  the  room 
noiselessly.  The  girl  approached  and 
gazed  at  the  bandaged  head.  Then  she 
dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  and 
took  his  hands  between  hers.  She 
pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"  Dick  !    Dick  !    she  said  with  a  sob. 

The  wild  delirious  look  seemed  to  pass 
from  his  eyes.  With  a  painful  effort  he 
raised  his  head. 

"My  Vi ! "  he  groaned,  the  tears 
starting  to  his  eyes.  "Oh,  my  God! 
that  I  should  have  brought  this  upon 
you ! "  He  paused  to  recover  his 
strength. 

"Yes,  it's  a  lie  that  Grenville  told  in 
his  dispatch.  I  didn't  die  like  a  man  at 
my  post;  I  bolted  like  a  coward  ! "  He 
paused  again.  "  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
right  wing  when  the  surprise  rush  came. 
Instead  of  holding  their  ground,  my 
men — West  Indians,  curse  'em — broke 
and  ran  for  their  lives.  To  this  day  I 
don't  know  the  reason.  I  simply  seemed 
to  grow  gray  with  fear.  I  lost  my 
nerve,  lost  my  manhood.  God  knows 
how  I  did  it — I  fled  with  them  !  Gren- 
ville saw  me  do  it !  "  he  finished,  panting 
for  breath. 

"Don't,  Dick  dear;  that's  enough  !  " 
implored  the  girl. 

You  must  hear  me  through,"  he 
went  on  weakly.  "  Half  a  mile  farther 
I  drew  up.  For  the  first  time  I  realized 
what  I  had  done.  If  I  had  had  my  re- 
volver I  should  have  shot  myself,  but  I 
had  dropped  that.  I  could  have  died 
with  shame.  I  knew  I  could  not  go  back 
— never  look  a  brave  man  in  the  face 
again  !  "  He  paused  and  drew  in  a  tor- 
turous breath.  "Somehow  or  other  I 
managed  to  get  down  the  coast  to 
Waru — I  had  a  little  money  with  me. 
I  got  a  passage  in  a  trading  brig  to 
Liverpool,  and  landed  there  with  a  few 
shillings  in  my  pocket — dead  to  the 
world,  for  I  found  out  what  Grenville 
had  done  for  me — bless  him  !  Since  then 
it  has  been  a  living  hell — tramping,  now 
and  then  a  job,  starving.  But  I  de- 
served it  all !  A  man  without  honor 
has  no  right  to  live,  and  now,  now — " 
His  head  fell  back  on  the  pillow  and  a 
deathly  gray  pallor  came  to  his  face. 
He  closed  his  eyes.  They  stood  watch- 
ing him,  not  daring  to  move.  He 
opened  his  eyes  once  again  and  wetted 
his  lips. 

"  But  the  child — I've  given  my  life;  it 
wasn't  much,  but  it's  better  than  noth- 
ing ! "  he  gasped. 

"Yes,  yes,  Dick;  your  bill's  clean  !  " 
broke  in  Grenville.  "Your  sister  knows 
it;  I  know  it." 

With  a  tremendous  effort  young  Ray- 
mond raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 

"  Ah,  it's  good  to  have  a  clean — " 
The  last  word  choked  in  his  throat  as 
he  fell  back.  With  a  cry  the  girl  bent 
forward  and  peered  in  his  face,  then  she 
rose,  and  her  tear-laden  eyes  met  Gren- 
ville's  gaze. 

"You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  him," 
he  said  gently. 

#         #         *  *  *  # 

One  evening,  some  few  months  later, 
the  two  were  together  again.  He  had 
been  telling  her  something  which  had 
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brought  a  delicate  flush  to  her  cheek. 
Then  she  asked  him  a  question. 

"Why  did  I  do  it?"  He  paused. 
"  Do  you  remember  that  night  at  Liver- 
pool when  I  first  met  you  ?  I  saw  what 
your  brother  was  to  you — that  he  was 
everything  in  your  life.  I  fell  in  love 
with  you  that  night !  Then  when, 
months  later,  that  terrible  thing  hap- 
pened, I  realized  in  a  flash  what  it  would 
mean  to  you  if  I  let  the  truth  get  known, 
so  I  thought  for  hours,  then  wrote  the 
dispatch  as  you  read  it."  There  was  a 
long  pause.  Then  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  his. 

"  You  did  it  because  you  loved  me  ?  " 
she  whispered.  He  bent  down  and,  tak- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  on  the 
lips. 

"  Because  I  loved  you;  because  some- 
how I  felt  it  was  not  his  real  self  that 
had  prompted  him  to  act  as  he  did — a 
mad  impulse,  but  not  his  nature.  And 
you  and  I  know  that  this  was  right, 
that  he  wiped  the  stain  out,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  we  know,"  she  answered,  with 
a  soft  sigh  of  content. — Gerald  Dayle. 


What  Food  Economy  Means. 

Economy  in  food  does  not  imply  pro- 
hibition. It  is  neither  vegetarianism, 
fruitarianism,  nutarianism,  or  any  kind 
of  "ism."  It  means  simply  temper- 
ance in  diet,  with  the  application  of 
available  scientific  knowledge;  the  use 
of  reason  and  intelligence,  combined 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
of  the  body  and  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing the  daily  wants  without  imperiling 
that  high  degree  of  efficiency  which 
helps  to  render  man  physically  and 
mentally  supreme.  Practically,  this 
implies  the  avoidance  of  the  large  quan- 
tities of  proteid  food  so  commonly  made 
use  of  by  civilized  man,  with  the  substi 
tution  of  a  dietary  characterized  by  a 
predominance  of  the  lighter  vegetable 
foods.  In  this  respect  it  leans  some- 
what toward  vegetarianism.  The 
heavier  meats  of  our  daily  diet  can  be 
advantageously  replaced  in  part  by 
lighter  articles  of  diet  less  rich  in 
proteid  and  with  more  frequent  addi- 
tion of  green  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
corresponding  articles  of  food  less 
prone  to  yield  objectionable  decomposi- 
tion products. — Century. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


An  authority  on  woolen  goods  says 
that  the  proper  way  to  dry  them  is  to 
hang  them  on  the  line  without  wringing 
out  any  of  the  water.  Dried  in  this 
way  shrinkage  is  said  to  be  very  little. 

Stewed  cucumbers  are  not  nearly  as 
well  known  as  they  should  be.  The 
flavor  is  very  delicate,  and  often  puzzles 
the  uninitiated  to  know  exactly  what 
vegetable  is  being  eaten.  The  cucum- 
bers are  peeled  and  quartered  and  the 
pieces  cut  crosswise  three  times.  Stew 
in  salted  water  and  cook  until  tender. 
Drain  and  serve  in  a  thin,  white  sauce. 

Velvet  that  has  become  crushed  may 
be  restored  by  placing  the  linen  side  of 
the  dress  over  a  basin  of  hot  water. 

It  is  a  fashion  in  a  certain  tea  room 
in  New  York  to  serve  small  pitchers  of 
melted  sugar  with  iced  tea.  The  sugar 
is  melted  down  with  a  very  little  boiling 
water.  This  is  better  than  serving 
powdered  sugar,  which  is  likely  to  be 
part  marble  dust  or  cornstarch. 

The  little  candles  used  on  birthday 
cakes  are  seldom  hard  enough  to  stand 
upright  until  they  have  burned  a  satis- 
factory time.  It  is  said  that  the  can- 
dles harden  wonderfully  if  laid  on  ice 
for  a  few  hours  before  being  used. 

The  white  sailor  hat  left  over  from 
last  summer  may  be  in  perfect  condi- 
tion except  for  a  yellowish  tinge,  which, 
of  course,  marks  it  for  an  old  hat.  It 
is  said  that  such  hats  may  be  whitened 
perfectly  if  rubbed  hard  with  a  paste 
made  of  sulphur  and  lemon  juice.  When 
quite  dry  brush  off  every  trace  of  the 
sulphur  with  a  stiff  brush. 

To  remove  ink  spots  from  furniture 
wipe  them  with  oxalic  acid,  let  it  stand 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  rub  well  with  a 
cloth  wet  with  warm  water. 

Old  putty  on  window  frames  may  be 
removed  by  passing  a  red-hot  poker 
slowly  over  it. 


Jim's  Sweetheart. 

Mother  put  on  her  Sunday  best, 

Her  lilac  wedding  gown, 
And  white  straw  bonnet  neatly  tied 

With  strings  of  faded  brown; 
We  woke  before  the  roosters  crowed 

ADd  started  in  the  dew, 
To  see  the  boat  race,  for  our  Jim 

Was  captain  of  the  crew. 

You  see,  six  olive  branches  came 

To  bless  our  honest  love — 
Five  slumber  in  the  churchyard  green 

With  little  stones  above; 
But  one  was  left  in  mother's  arms — 

Stern  death  was  kind  to  him, 
The  youngest  of  our  tiny  flock, 

The  sturdy  baby,  Jim. 

He  took  it  in  his  curly  head 

To  want  a  college  course; 
I  parted  with  the  pasture  lot 

And  sold  the  sorrel  horse; 
We  sent  him  every  dollar  saved, 

And  made  a  seedy  pair 
In  garments  that  had  long  outlived 

Their  days  of  useful  wear. 

We  did  not  want  to  shame  our  boy 

And  so  kept  out  of  sight, 
Behind  a  row  of  waving  flags 

And  fluttering  kerchiefs  white. 
But  when  the  slender  sculls  swept  by 

The  rival  crews  abreast, 
We  both  forgot  our  shabby  clothes 

And  shouted  with  the  rest. 

The  surging  throng  closed  up  in  front, 

We  could  not  see  our  son, 
But  soon  a  mighty  cheer  went  up 

And  told  us  Jim  had  won. 
The  crowd  took  up  the  college  yell 

And  sent  it  to  the  skies, 
And  college  colors  everywhere 

Shook  out  their  brilliant  dyes 

He  stepped  ashore,  looked  up  and  saw 

His  mother's  wrinkled  face, 
And  hurried  to  her  through  the  ranks 

Of  broadcloth,  silk  and  lace. 
He  never  gave  a  single  glance 

Toward  the  pretty  girls, 
But  kissed  her  on  the  withered  lips, 

And  kissed  her  silver  curls. 

His  sunburnt  face  was  glorified 

With  proud  and  happy  smiles; 
He  did  not  mind  because  her  hat 

Was  years  behind  the  styles, 
But  led  her  out  before  his  friends, 

A  figure  quaint  and  grim, 
In  stiff,  old-fashioned  lilac  silk— 

"My  sweetheart,  boys,"  said  Jim. 

— Minna  Irving  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 

Pleasantries. 


Many  curious  reasons  are  given  for 
absence  from  school.  Here  is  one: 
"Dear  Sir — Samuel  cannot  come  to 
school  this  afternoon,  as  he  glued  his 
head  to  the  dresser,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  separate  him  yet." 

"  I  want  to  complain  of  the  flour  you 
sent  me  the  other  day,"  said  Mrs.  New- 
liwed,  severely.  The  grocer  assumed 
an  anxious  expression,  and  inquired 
what  was  the  matter  with  it.  "  It  was 
tough,"  replied  the  housekeeper,  accus- 
ingly. "My  husband  simply  could  not 
eat  the  biscuits  I  made  with  it." 

Several  years  ago  a  Turner,  Me., 
physician  was  called  to  prescribe  for  a 
young  woman.  He  ordered  the  mother 
to  apply  a  plaster  to  the  patient's 
chest.  The  following  day  he  called  to 
see  if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  and, 
finding  the  patient  about  the  house, 
was  complimenting  his  good  judgment, 
when  the  old  lady  informed  him  that, 
as  there  was  no  chest  in  the  house,  she 
had  pasted  the  plaster  on  a  bandbox. 


'Just  a  Little  Cold' 

does  not  grow  into  a  racking, 
stubborn,   all-winter  cough 
you  take 


if 


Allen's 

Lung 

Balsam 


Depend  on  it  always  to  cure  even 
the  most    deep-seated  coughs 
and  colds. 
Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles. 


M  CM  141  A  MTCn  TO  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE. 
Wltro  WHIl  I  tU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  644  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 


U.   S.   Government  Inspected. 
For   Quality,  Unsurpassed. 

Western  Heat  Company, 

San  Francisco. 


No.  6 
Price,  98.00 


Home-Made  Sausage 

The  sausage  you  make  yourself  with  an  Enterprise  Meat 
and  Food  Chopper  is  made  easier,  is  cut  better,  and  tastes 
better.  Not  only  cuts  sausage,  scrapple  and  mince  meat 
coarse  or  fine,  but  is  indispensable  in  the  kitchen  for  hash- 
ing vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  or  cooked  meats. 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Choppers 

built  for  work.   They  are  strong  and  durable,  cut  clean  and  stay 
sharp.    They  cannot  rust  or  break.    45  sizes  and  styles,  for  hand, 
steam  and  electric  power,  $1.50  to  $300.    With  the  Enterprise  Chop- 
per and  an  Enterprise  Sansage  Stuflfer  the  farmer  has  an  ideal  outfit  for  taking  care  of  his 
■meat  at  killing  time.    These  useful  machines  can  be  had  of  any  hardware  or  general  store.  If 
not,  write  us  about  it.   See  that  the  name  "Enterprise  "  is  on  the  machine  you  buy.  Write  for  the 
'Enterprising  Housekeeper,"  a  book  of  200  choice  receipts  and  Kitchen  Helps,  sent  free. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  OF  PA.,    ^71  Daur>h!n  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Portable  Buildings. 

NO.  410.   STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  9%  in.  by  31  ft.  f>H  in. 
Shows  supplementary  roof  for  hot  climates. 
They  can  be  applied  to  any  of  our  houses. 
Two  outside  and  two  inside  doors,  four  windows  and 
three  rooms,  screens,  etc. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 


Washington  and  Second  Sts. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


'HORTHAND  taught  by  mail;  demand  more  than 
►   supply.  Miss M. G.Barrett, 302 Montg'y St., S.F. 


POLYTECHNIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

and  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

The  Business  University  of  the  West.      Finest  Building  in  the  West. 

Annual  Enrollment  1000  —  30  Teachers.    100  Typing  Machines. 
Individual  Instruction.     Most  Modern  and  Complete  Banking  Offices 

in  U.  S.    College  Auditorium  Seating  1000  Students. 
Civil,  Electrical,  Mining  and  all  Engineering  Branches.  School  Open 
the  Year  Round,  Day  and  Night.    Secures  Positions  for  Graduates. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


fiPAPF  peach 

UlVrtrCj  kinds  of 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  

BERRY,  and  all 


BASKETS 


FRUIT  SHIPPING 
VENEER    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL  ARGYLE. 


MRS.  E.  M.  SKAGGS, 
Proprietor. 


European  Plan* 


232-234  McAllister  St.,  (oPPo.ite  city  h.id  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ItTmn^ 

grill;  130  sunny  rooms;  baths.   Country  patronage  a  specialty.   McAllister  street  cars  pass  the  door. 


RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST.,  NEAR  HOWARD,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.   TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.   Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  $2  and  up.   Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.      Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electrio  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room.      Inside  and  outside  Are  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies'  parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.    Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Loading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEAJSS. 

30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  Fulton  St.,  1  blk.  west  of  City  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  ROME,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


The  Lyceum 

An  excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  University 
Law  and  Medical  Colleges,  etc.  Begins  its  thir 
teenth  year  on  July  24,  1905.  Come  and  be  with  us; 
we  prepare  you  well. 

References:  David  Starr  Jordan  or  any  Stanford 
Professor. 

PHELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  18,  1M5. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
*  eek  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  t   86K®   85%         87V4@  87 

Thursday   86V4®   85  X         87«6@  87 

Friday   S6%®   8&%         87^®  86* 

Saturday   S6%®   Sb%         87!i@  86K 

Monday   86  @   85M         87  @  86* 

Tuesday   86*@   85^         87H®  86'i 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  In  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday                       45H@44tf  44«@43* 

Thursday                       45H@44*  44?i®44 

Friday                              i4%@U%  44>b@44* 

Saturday                           U%®iiX  43X@48V4 

Monday                             44*@44  43%®**% 

Tuesday                            44%®44M  U%®i3% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  In  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May.  1906. 

Wednesday  II  39x@l  38% 

Thursday   1  39S®I  38* 

Friday  1  38^@1  37 

Saturday   1  37%@1  37% 

Monday   1  38*®1  37* 

Tuesday  1  39'i@l  38* 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  continues  to  gain 
strength,  and  this  is  particularly  notic- 
able  abroad,  Germany  being  a  big  buyer 
of  wheat  in  anticipation  of  the  increase  of 
25*  cents  per  bushel  in  thelduty  on  wheat 
which  is  to  take  effect  March  1st.  The 
consequence  is  that  while  Kussia  is  send- 
ing out  a  tremendous  quantity  of  wheat, 
Germany  and  Continental  Europe  are 
getting  the  most  of  it.  The  amount  of 
wheat  bound  for  the  United  Kingdom  is 
less  than  8,000,000  bushels,  or  only  12 
days'  supply.  Stocks  there  are  quite 
small,  so  the  trade  generally  look  for  im- 
proving prices.  Locally  the  market  has 
had  a  weak  spell  since  the  last  review,  the 
prices  of  December  option  having  dropped 
down  to  $1.37}.  It  has  advanced  again, 
however,  and  at  this  writing  is  up  to 
last  week"s  figures,  viz.,  $1.39  per  cental. 
Receipts  from  the  north  should  be  heavy 
for  some  time  to  come,  but  the  trade  antic- 
ipate no  pressure  of  supplies.  Northern 
advices  state  that  the  heavy  rains  con- 
tinue, and  that  grain  men  say  that  con- 
siderable wheat  is  injured.  In  some  places 
there  is  grain  yet  unthreshed,  owing  to 
an  inability  to  get  machines  earlier  in 
the  season,  while  in  other  places  sacked 
grain  still  remains  in  the  field.  While 
the  amount  of  unsaved  grain,  as  com- 
pared with  the  entire  crop  of  the  country, 
Is  small,  the  aggregate  will  run  into  thou- 
sands of  acres. 

California  Milling  II  40   ®1  45 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  33*@1  42!* 

Northern  Club   I  38*«ftl  41 M 

Northern  Bluesteni   1  40   ffil  45 

PRICES  or  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange. 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  ll.39'i©1.38*, 

Floor. 

Arrivals  of  northern  wheat  have  been 
heavy,  and  most  millers  are  now  using 
Oregon  and  Washington  wheat,  which 
they  blend  with  a  small  proportion  of  Cal- 
ifornia wheat.  Only  a  few  of  the  mills  in 
the  State  are  still  grinding  on  straight 
California  wheat.  The  recent  reduction  in 
the  price  of  flour  by  local  millers  has  re- 
sulted in  a  large  inquiry  from  foreign 
points.  At  present  Asiatic  demand  is 
mending  rapidly,  Japan  being  in  the  mar- 
ket for  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour, 
owing  to  a  partial  rice  crop  failure. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  05  @3  30 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  30  @3  55 

Country  grades,  extras   4  05  ®4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  @4  8] 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  80  @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barter, 

The  market  is  growing  stronger  and 
the  highest  price  seen  this  season  was 
touched  during  the  past  week,  which  was 
$1 .13|  for  December  option  and  $1.13}  for 
nice  grades  of  choice  bright  feed.  Re- 
ceipts continue  less  than  requirements, 
and,  if  they  do  not  improve  shortly,  it  will 
be  a  runaway  market,  as  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous line  of  shorts  out  with  concen- 
trated holdings  on  the  lon»  side.  Yester- 
day's receipts  of  barley  were  only  4554 
centals,  which  is  only  a  little  below  the 
average  daily  receipts  of  the  current 
week. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  i  >  choice  spot  $1  10  @1  \2Vt 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07V4@1  08* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   l  20  <ai  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair    1  15  ®i  20 

Oats. 

The  local  market  is  steady  in  sympathy 
with  the  advance  in  the  price  of  barley. 
The  advance  in  the  price  of  blacks  and 
reds  is  for  seed  varieties.  An  advice  from 
Oregon  says  that  the  oat  pool  formed  by 
the  farmers  of  the  Macleay  district  was 


sold  on  Oct.  6th.  The  pool  contained  in 
the  neighborhood  of  75,000  or  80,000 
bushels  of  oats  and  the  price  paid  was  33c 
per  bushel.  The  net  price  realized  by  the 
farmers,  after  paying  all  warehouse 
charges,  was  32c  per  bushel.  About  forty 
farmers  were  interested  in  the  pool. 

White  oats  II  42*©1  45 

Black  oats   1  SO   ®1  80 

Red,  choice  new   1  30    (®1  60 

Red,  fair    1  10    ®\  27V4 

Corn 

Yellow  corn  is  very  scarce  at  the  mo- 
ment and  frequent  sales  are  reported  at 
the  top  quotations.  Advices  from  Chicago 
indicate  a  strong  cash  demand  for  corn, 
with  stocks  of  old  corn  pretty  well  cleaned 
up.  Cables  from  Liverpool  reflect  a  firm 
feeling  in  corn.  Some  of  the  new  crop  has 
already  been  received  at  Peoria,  111. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  42^ffil 

Large  Yellow   1  37*®1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @1  65 

Kye. 

Trading  in  rye  has  been  rather  light. 
There  has  been  little  that  could  be  termed 
choice  offering  and  such  would  doubtless 
bring  an  advance  on  quotations.  Yester- 
day's receipts  of  rye  were  only  446  centals 
and  this  was  mostly  from  Utah  and  is  of 
such  poor  quality  that  it  brought  only 
the  minimum  quotation  of  $1.45. 

Good  to  choice  II  45  ®l  50 

Buckwheat. 

Stocks  now  available  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  millers  and  there  is  no  move- 
ment with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
sale  for  seed  purposes.  Prices  are  nom- 
inal. A  choice  lot  of  seed  would  perhaps 
bring  as  high  as  $2.75  per  cental. 

Good  to  choice     ®  

Beans 

Receipts  of  the  new  crop  continue 
heavy,  the  arrivals  during  the  current 
week  having  averaged  about  12,000  sacks 
daily.  On  the  river  banks  the  crop  has 
been  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Pinks  and 
whites  have  been  among  the  heaviest 
arrivals  and  are  in  consequence  some- 
what weaker.  Bayos  are  steady  and 
blackeyes  are  somewhat  firmer  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
crop  to  arrive  on  these  two  varieties  was 
contracted  for  some  time  ago.  Limas  are 
steadier  again  at  primary  points  and  no 
doubt  growers  who  have  not  already  sold 
will  hold  for  better  prices. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice  12  75  ©3  15 

Small  White,  damaged                    1  50  ©2  75 

Large  White                                 2  oo  @2  25 

Large  White,  damaged                         75  fill  50 

Pinks                                               2  00  ©2  15 

Pinks,  damaged                               2  00  ®2  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                      2  90  @3  10 

Bayos,  damaged     ®  

Red  Kidneys                                   3  00  @3  50 

Reds                                                 3  00  @3  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choice                      3  25  ®3  40 

Black -eye  Beans                            4  25  @4  35 

Dried  Peas. 

Heavy  arrivals  of  Humboldt  peas  are 
depressing  the  market  somewhat  and  the 
appearing  quotations  are  considered  full 
ones.  Stocks  remaining  in  first  hands 
are  now  considered  rather  light  for  so 
early  in  the  season  and  it  is  probable  that 
any  considerable  buying  demand  would 
have  the  effect  of  creating  an  immediate 
advance  in  prices. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  00  ®2  15 

Niles  ..:   1  85  @2  00 

Hope. 

As  predicted  in  former  reports,  there  is 
no  betterment  in  the  condition  of  the 
market  and  but  very  little  trading  has 
been  done.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
buyers  can  not  find  a  market  for  their 
goods  at  the  prices  at  which  growers  are 
holding.  The  consequence  is  a  stagnation 
of  trade,  especially  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. In  the  State  of  Oregon  some  buying 
has  been  done  at  prices  ranging  from 
10(»,l2c,  the  latter  figure  being  for  strictly 
choice  goods.  Such  purchases  have  been 
made  to  cover  deliveries  and  not  on  a 
speculative  basis,  as  the  indications  war- 
rant even  lower  prices.  Crops  throughout 
the  world  are  now  estimated  as  follows: 
England,  400,000  cwt.  more  than  last  year; 
the  Continent,  300,000  cwt.  more  than  last 
year:  New  York  State,  55,000  bales;  Cali- 
fornia, 67,000  bales;  Oregon,  110,000  bales; 
Washington,  48,000  bales.  The  carry- 
over from  last  year  is  estimated  at  18,000 
bales,  making  the  total  available  in  this 
country  298,000  bales.  The  average  homo 
consumption  is  annually  200,000  bales, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  98,000  bales  for  ex- 
portation. 

Good  to  choice  1904 'crop,  nominal          HI   ©  12 

Wool. 

Locally  the  market  is  very  quiet.  A  lit- 
tle business  is  boing  done  at  the  country 
sales  at  about  appearing  quotations. 
There  is  a  good  feeling  in  the  local  market 
about  good  wools:  but  as  that  grade  in- 
cludes little  of  California  fall  shearing,  no 
business  to  speak  of  has  been  done.  The 
Eastern  demand  is  at  present  for  long 
wools   suitable   for  worsteds,  defective 


wools  such  as  the  California  fall  clip  being 
almost  entirely  neglected. 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  17  ®20 

Northern,  free  15  @17 

Northern,  defective  12  @15 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  10  @13 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          9  @U 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  23  (925 

Eastern  Oregon  15  @17 

Nevada  16  ®20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Arrivals  of  hay  by  rail  have  been  rather 
more  free  this  week  than  last  and  the 
total  receipts  are  about  800  tons  in  excess 
of  thoso  of  last  week.  The  demand  for 
choice  hay  for  retail  purposes  continues 
with  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
medium  grades.  The  range  of  prices  is 
still  very  wide  owing  to  the  weak  demand 
for  the  poor  quality  hay.  The  lack  of 
rain  is  causing  some  uneasiness  and  may 
result  in  a  more  active  demand  and 
higher  prices  for  all  grades.  Prices  at 
present  are  unchanged. 

Wheat,  choice  (14  00   fil  16  50 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00   @  13  60 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  @  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  12  00 

Wild  Oat   5  00   @   8  00 

Barley     7  00  fit   9  50 

Clover   6  00   @   9  00 

Alfalfa   5  50   @    9  00 

Stock  hay   5  00  ®   6  50 

Compressed   10  00  @  13  00 

Straw,  V  bale   30  ®  50 

Mlllstuffs. 

There  continues  a  lively  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  millstuffs  and  prices  generally 
are  being  firmly  maintained.  Bran  is  50c 
per  ton  higher  than  at  last  quotations 
and  middlings  is  also  a  shade  firmer, 
though  quotably  unchanged.  Choice  lots 
of  rolled  barley  are  easily  bringing  the 
advance  of  $1.50  per  ton  shown  in  the 
quotations. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  V  ton  118  00   ©  20  00 

Bran,  <p  ton   23  50  @  24  00 

Middlings   28  00   ®  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   23  00  @  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   24  50  @  25  50 

Cornmeal   82  00   ®  32  50 

Cracked  Corn   33  00  ®   

Oilcake  Meal     <a  

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00  ©  22  00 

Seeds. 

Alfalfa  seed  is  now  beginning  to  como 
into  this  market  and  is  being  quoted  by 
dealers  at  13c  to  14c  per  pound.  There 
is,  however,  very  little  demand  for  it  as 
yet,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  not 
boed  sufficient  rain  as  yet  to  enable  seed- 
ing to  be  begun.  Shipments  are  much 
lighter  than  at  the  same  season  of  last 
year.  Mustard  seed  is  in  fair  requets  and 
Trieste  is  somewhat  stiffer  in  price. 
Prices  on  other  varieties  are  being  main- 
tained, though  the  demand  at  present  is 
very  light. 

Alfalfa  113  00   ©14  00 

Flax   3  25  ■  3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25   @  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  25  @  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6%®— 

Rape   2%®  3 

Hemp   3H@  4 

Timothy   5  ®  5% 

Honey. 

The  honey  market  continues  feature- 
less, except  for  the  obvious  disinclination 
of  apiarists  to  sell  at  the  ruling  quota- 
tions and  the  inability  of  the  dealers  at 
the  present  writing  to  offer  more.  Five 
cents  per  pound  for  extracted  honey 
seems  to  be  as  high  a  figure  as  dealers 
are  able  to  contract  for  and  even  at  this 
figure  they  are  extremely  reluctant  to 
buy.  Comb  honey  brings  9c,  strictly 
choice  basis,  and  the  transactions  at  that 
figure  are  very  limited.  Lately,  how- 
ever, there  are  rumors  that  growers  are 
beginning  to  let  go  of  some  of  their  hold- 
ings at  the  figures  mentioned. 

Extracted,  Water  White   5  ®— 

Extracted,  White...    4!4@  4* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3*@  4 

Extracted,  Amber    3  ®  3<£ 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2W®  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames   8  @  9 

Amber  Comb   6  ®  7 

Beeswax. 

The  market  for  beeswax  remains  feature- 
less. Receipts  are  light,  but  stocks  are 
entirely  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
Appearing  quotations  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light  f>  lb  25  @27 

Dark  23^*324* 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  market  is  stiffer  on  beef  of  first 
quality  only.  Other  grades  are  ruling 
steady  at  quotations.  Small  veal  is  a 
shade  firmer,  but  at  quotably  unchanged 
prices.  Other  meats  remain  steady  but 
with  a  slightly  improved  market. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  »  ft   i>,«.  i% 

Beef,  2nd  quality   3H@  4 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  ®  3% 


Mutton— ewes,  8@8Kc;  wethers   S%®  9K 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   Mr* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   ft  .  * 

Hogs,  small,  fat,  under  150  fbs   6%® — 

Veal,  large,  VD   5  <a  6\i 

Veal,  small,  y  n>   t%®  8 

Lamb,  spring,     lb   9  ©10 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  situation  continues  as  hereto- 
fore with  prices  at  the  same  high  figures. 
There  is  an  active  demand  for  hides  not- 
withstanding an  inclination  on  the  part 
of  tanners  to  buy  only  for  absolute  needs. 
High  prices  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
accepted  for  the  time  being  and  nobody 
anticipates  an  immediate  slump,  though 
the  opinion  continues  general  that  the 
present  high  values  are  not  justified  by 
the  statistical  situation. 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  local  market  is  still  in  good  shape 
and  the  demand  for  bean  bags  continues 
to  be  the  leading  feature.  Stocks  of 
these,  however,  have  been  nearly  ex- 
hausted in  supplying  the  demand  oc- 
casioned by  the  extremely  large  crops 
which  are  being  harvested  this  year.  The 
Walla  Walla  prision  directors  have  pur- 
chased their  next  year's  supply  of  jute, 
paying  slightly  over  4Jc  per  pound  for  it. 
This  figure  will  make  the  grain  bags 
turned  out  worth  about  6c,  or  one  of  the 
highest  prices  for  Walla  Walla  bags  on 
record. 

Bean  Bags  I  6tf@ — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  1,  7*@8tf:  No.  2  7Sfi>7jS 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6',i®7% 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7H@7* 

Wool  Sacks,  4-lb   33  @  34 

Wool  Sacks,  3 KB)   80  ®  31 

Pool  try. 

Receipts  of  California  poultry  have  been 
lighter  than  during  last  week  and  Eastern 
arrivals  of  young  stock  show  up  poorly. 
The  market  has  been  a  trifle  more  active 
on  fancy  stock.  Small  hens  and  turkeys 
are  somewhat  easier. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  ft  lb  I   20   ®  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  >  ft   21   ®  22 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  Q>   21  @  22 

Hens,  California,  >  dozen   4  00  ®  4  50 

Hens,  large   6  00   @7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50   @  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50  ®  6  50 

Fryers   4  50  ®  500 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  fi>  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  00   @  5  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  00  ®  6  00 

Geese,  V  pair   175  fi)  2  00 

Goslings,  j»  pair   2  00   @  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  v  dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  young   2  00  ®  2  25 

Bntter. 

Butter  prices  were  up  as  high  as  30c 
during  the  current  week,  but  there  is  a 
slightly  weaker  feeling  just  at  present  and 
they  have  dropped  back  again  to  28c. 
The  general  tone  is,  however,  steady  on 
extras  at  present  with  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  creamery  first  and  select  dairy 
stock,  which  have  advanced  in  price. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb                           25  ®2S 

Creamery,  firsts                                    23  fi)26 

Creamery,  seconds                                21  @25 

Dairy,  select                                        20  @25 

Dairy,  firsts                                          20  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds                                        18  @19 

California  storage                                23  @25 

Mixed  Store                                         17  @18 

Cbeese. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  is 
steady  with  a  firmer  tendency  on  the  part 
of  fancy  stock,  the  same  being  now  held 
at  13.1c.  Other  grades  are  being  brought 
into  requisition  by  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  fancy  stock. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   11K@13>4 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @10M 

California,  fair  to  good   9%®10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   I1>4@13K 

Eastern,  new   15K@18K 

Eggs. 

The  egg  market  continues  to  be  char- 
acterized by  the  firmness  which  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  several  weeks. 
Receipts  are  now  beginning  to  fall  off 
somewhat,  so  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  there  will  be  any  falling  off  in  prices 
in  the  near  future.  The  demand  for  se- 
lected and  fancy  ranch  eggs  is  active,  but 
off  grades  are  moving  slowly. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  38  @42 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  28  @30 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @24 

Eastern  firsts   21  @25 

Eastern  seconds   19tf@20 

Potatoes. 

The  market  is  weak  on  the  common 
varieties,  but  Salinas  fancy  stock  has  ad- 
vanced somewhat  owing  to  the  fact  that 
receipts  now  coming  in  contain  much 
that  is  not  strictly  choice,  the  local  de- 
mand for  choice  stock  being  now  fairly 
brisk.  Stocks  of  other  grades  have  a  ten- 
dency to  accumulate  and  appearing  quo- 
tations will  doubtless  be  shaded  somewhat. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  ft  cental   —  ©  — 

River  Burbanks,  p  cental   60  •  70 

Salinas  Burbanks   85  ®  1  25 

Chile  Garnet,  V  cental   55  ®  65 

Vegetables. 

A  firmer  market  is  the  rule  for  the  cur- 
rent week,  with  stocks  of  nearly  all  va- 
rieties well  cleaned  up  and  appearing  quo- 
tations being  well  maintained.  Lima 
beans  have  stiffened  somewhat  in  price 
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and  string  beans  also  show  an  advance. 
Green  corn  is  scarce  and  firmer.  The 
onion  market  is  in  better  shape  than  it 
has  been  for  some  weeks  past  owing  to  a 
renewal  of  the  demand  for  export  ship- 
ment. Australian  Browns  are  now  quoted 
at  95c  per  cental,  choice  basis.  Green 
peppers  and  summer  squash  are  stiffer  in 
price  and  tomatoes  are  steady  at  appear- 
ing quotations.  The  canners  are  now 
busy  with  the  last  of  the  tomato  crop  and 
it  is  said  that  the  yield  is  be| 
off  rapidly. 

Beans,  Lima,  f,  fl>  

Beans,  String,  ft  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts. 


Garlic,  ft  

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  ctl. 
Onions,  Australian  Brown,  $  ctl... 
Peas,  Green,  $  ft  
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Fresh  Fruits 

All  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits  are  now 
showing  up  in  the  local  fresh  fruit  market 
in  very  limited  quantities  and  peaches, 
with  the  exception  of  some  light  cold  stor- 
age stocks,  are  out  of  the  market  entirely. 
Grapes  are  still  quite  abundant  and  are 
commanding  a  higher  price.  No  more 
Bartlett  pears  are  to  be  had  at  any  price, 
and  the  only  variety  of  plums,  the  Late 
Coe's  red,  are  now  selling  at  $1  per  crate. 
Berries  of  all  kinds  are  in  rather  limited 
supply,  blackberries  being  especially 
scarce  and  much  firmer  in  price.  A  few 
watermelons  are  still  coming  into  the 
local  market  and  are  bringing  the  appear- 
ing quotations,  but  the  coming  week  will 
doubtless  see  the  last  of  the  crop  mar- 
keted. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  1ft  60-lb  bx 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  40-ft  box. . 

Cantaloupes,  $t  box  

Pigs,     one  layer  

Figs,  $  two  layer  

Grapes,  Seedless,  crate  

Grapes,     small  box  

Huckleberries,  f,  lb  

Peaches,  $  small  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice  to  select, 

40-ft  box  

Plums,  Late  Coes  Red,  ^  crate. . . 

Raspberries,  <p  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  3  chest. 
Strawberries.Santa  Clara,  f,  chest 

Watermelons,  $  doz  

Whortleberries,  $  lb  

Dried  Fruits. 
With  the  exception  of  prunes,  dried 
fruits  now  occupy  a  very  strong  position 
and  are  very  firmly  held  at  present 
prices.  Apples  are  firmer  than  at  last 
quotations,  the  ruling  price  being  7Jc  for 
fancy  stock.  According  to.  statistics,  the 
situation  warrants  much  better  prices 
than  those  prevailing  on  prunes.  The 
output  of  prunes  for  the  entire  State  is 
estimated  at  60,000,000  pounds,  of  which 
10,000,000  pounds  have  already  been  sold 
for  export,  leaving  50,000,000  pounds  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  prunes  in  this  country  is  esti- 
mated at  90,000,000  pounds,  leaving  a 
shortage  of  about  40,000,000  pounds. 
Notwithstanding  these  estimates,  how- 
ever, the  demand  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  considerably  behind  that  of 
former  years.  Some  of  the  smaller  deal- 
ers are  showing  considerable  anxiety  to 
sell,  so  appearing  quotations  can  be 
shaded  somewhat. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   *y,®  7 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  7  ®  IVt 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     ft          6!>4@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7yj@  8 

Pigs,  10-ft  box.  1-ft  cartons  5i  (3)62^4 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  $  lb...  7  @  7V4 

Nectarines,  red,     lb   —(a)  6 

Peaohes,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7  @  1% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  1Vt®  8 

Pears,  standard,  $  ft   7  @  7J4 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  (a)  7^ 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5%@  7% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  @  8 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  — ® — c;  40-50s,  4i4@4?j£c; 
50-608,  3X@4c;   60-708,  3H@S%c;  70-80s,  2&@3c; 
80-908,  2%@2%c;  90-lOOs,  2@2^c:  small,  13£@2c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2%@  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  ®  3% 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  ®  2y, 

Figs,  Black   2  @  2}* 

Railing, 

The  appearing  quotations  are  the  prices 
named  by  the  California  Raisin  Growers' 


Association  October  4.  The  quotations 
are  higher  than  for  some  years  past,  and 
are  accounted  for  largely  by  crop  condi- 
tions. It  is  considered  safe  to  say  this  is 
the  shortest  raisin  crop  in  many  years. 
The  association  controls  practically  all  the 
desirable  seeding  capacity  of  the  State, 
and  the  trade  will  have  to  look  to  the  as- 
sociation for  its  supply  of  seeded  raisins  of 
standard  quality.  While  it  is  held  to  be 
quite  certain  that  the  consumption  will  be 
curtailed,  taking  the  year  through,  it  is 
not  believed  that  the  prices  will  have  very 
much  influence  upon  consumption  during 
the  two  greatest  raisin  months,  November 
and  December. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-ft  box  1  40  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box  1  50  @  

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box  2  00  @  

Dehesas,  20-ft  box  2  50  @  

Imperials,  20-ft  box  3  00  @  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  5%@  —  c 

3-  Crown  Standard  6  @  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  6%@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons  Wi®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  5  @  — c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  8'4@  — c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  8  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  66^o 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 
The  advance  on  oranges  was  further 
augmented  this  week  and  they  are  now 
ruling  firmly  at  appearing  quotations. 
This  sudden  strengthening  of  the  market 
at  this  season  of  the  year  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  sudden  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  deciduous  fruits  in  the  fresh 
fruit  market.  Navel  oranges  of  the  inter- 
mediate crop  are  now  selling  at  $4.50  per 
box,  choice  basis,  and  Valencias  are  also 
ruling  firmer.  Lemons  and  grape  fruit 
are  also  a  shade  firmer,  while  limes  are 
steady  at  appearing  quotations. 
Oransres,  Navels,  intermediate  crop.  4  00  @4  50 

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   2  50   (a>4  50 

Lemons,  California,  fancy,     box        2  50  @3  25 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  00  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   2  00   (g)3  00 

Limes,     box   4  00   @4  50 

Nuts. 

Almond  prices  are  dropping  rapidly 
and  have  already  reached  a  much  lower 
level  than  that  named  by  the  growers' 
association  which  fixed  them  at  a  figure 
entirely  out  of  proportion  with  the  yield 
for  this  year,  the  crop  being  considerably 
larger  than  usual.  On  the  other  hand 
the  trade  looks  for  firmer  prices  on  wal- 
nuts, as  the  crop  was  a  partial  failure  in 
some  sections. 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 


Do  you  get  the  price  listof  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  It  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
oil  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Pou  Itry ,  Eggs,  B  utter,  Cheese, 

Dried  Fruits,  Honey,  Nuts,  etc. 

JACOBSON,  REIMERS  &  CO.,  Commission  Mer- 
chants, 210-212  Davis  St ,  San  Francisco. 


D.  E.  Allison  Jr.,  Pres.  I  P.O.Box  2497.  |  E.  R.  Allison,  Sec. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Commission  Merchants. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Grain,  Produce  and  Wool. 
117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Quickest  returns  at  full  market  prices  for  green 
and  dried  fruits.  Special  attention  given  to  poul- 
try and  eggs.   Write  us  for  information. 


TURKEYS 

Every  grower  should  register  name  and  address 
with  us  and  get  our  personal  letters  on  market  con- 
ditions. Registration  is  free.  Send  name  and 
state  how  many  you  are  raising,  as  we  have  valu- 
able information  for  you. 

CENTURY  MERCANTILE  CO., 
14  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Turkeys  Wanted 


S  O  ,  O  O  O  From  now  on,  until 

after  the  holidays, we 
shall  require  large 
quantities  of  dressed 
and  live  turkeys  and  live  chickens  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  tur- 
keys you  have  on  hand.  Ship  us  your  poultry. 
Highest  market  prices.  Immediate  cash  returns 
guaranteed  Choice  large  young  turkeys  selling  to- 
day as  high  as  25c  per  lb.  Mark  and  consign  all  ship- 
ments of  produce  to  the  POULIRYMEN'S  UNION,  215- 
217  Clay  St.,  S  F.  Incorporated,  $25,01)11  Cash  Capital.. 


Turkeys 
for 

Thanksgiving 
and 
Holidays 
a  Specialty 

Highest  mar- 
ket prices 
always  ob- 
tained. 

Prompt  ad- 
vice of  sales 
given. 

Empties  re- 
turned on  day 
following 
receipt  of 
shipments. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCE  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Largest  Handlers  of  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


TURKEYS 


Washington,  Drumm  and  Merchants  Sts..  San  Francisco 
Our  Weekly  Bulletin  of  Market  Conditions  Mailed  on  Application 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Remittances: 

Check, 
Coin, 
or 
Express 
Money- 
Order 


We  want 
your  busi- 
ness and 
guarantee 
satisfactory 
results. 


30  Per  Cent  a  Year— 

That  is  what  investments  in  stock  in  Smiths'  Cash  Store  are  paying  in 
earnings  and  discounts  on  purchases.  You  are  not  reading  a  fahulous 
prophecy  of  what  may  happen  if — .  This  is  a  story  of  what  is  happen- 
ing right  now.  A  guarantee  that  the  earnings  shall  not  be  less  than  six 
per  cent  a  year  goes  with  each  share  of  stock. 

Smiths'  Cash  Store,  the  Greatest 

Mail  Order  House  in  the  West,  is  absolutely  a  co-operative,  profit  -  shar- 
ing association  and  is  purely  mutual.  Each  added  bit  of  prosperity  is 
quickly  reflected  in  the  earnings  of  the  stock. 

The  Little  Account  Laid  Up 

for  the  "rainy  day  "  will  keep  the  "rainy  day  "  away  if  you  buy  Smiths' 
Cash  Store  Stock  with  it.  Big  dividends  and  part  ownership  in  the 
greatest  enterprise  of  the  West !  Increased  capital  means  increased 
business  and  so  we  want  you  for  a  partner. 

An  Investment  Secure 

as  the  eternal  hills  with  returns  as  sure  as  the  seasons — take  advantage 
of  the  offer  now  Opportunity  knows  no  to-morrow — it  knocks  but  once 
at  the  door  of  your  life.    Don't  delay  ! 

Stock  Costs 

ten  dollars  ($10.00)  a  share.  Buy  five  (5)  shares  and  you  will  be  admitted 
to  all  of  the  owner's  benefits  and  special  discounts. 


This  May  Be 


your  last  chance  to  secure  stock  for  $10.00  a  share.  This  year's  earnings 
will  warrant  an  increase  of  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  share  in  the  price  of 
the  stock.  Five  years  ago  it  sold  for  $3.00  per  share.  Ask  those  who 
have  purchased  stock  what  they  think  of  Smiths'  Co-operative  plan. 

Make  checks,  drafts  or  money  orders  payable  to  Smiths'  Cash  Store 
or  Harper  A.  Smith,  President.  If  you  want  to  know  more  of  our  great 
six  story  Store  fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day — it  in  no  way 
obligates  you: 


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE, 
25  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen :— I  am  interested  in  your  co- 
operative proilt  sharing  plan,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  have  you  send  me  your  •'  PROSPECTUS "  and 
'  PRICED  CATALOGUE." 


Name. 


Town  State. 


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

25  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established  J 880. 


TO  STAY 
TRAPPED. 

The  trouble  with  most  gopher  traps  is  that  they  permit  the  rodent  to  escape 
after  the  trap  has  been  sprung.  This  not  only  makes  the  old  style  traps  worth- 
less, but  prevents  the  recapture  of  the  gopher.  The  only  sure  means  of  destroy- 
ing gophers  is  with  the 

IMPROVED  C  V.  2-RING  GOPHER  TRAP. 

This  is  a  newly  patented  trap,  embodying  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. It  is  superior  to  the  Single  ring,  as  well  as  the 
Clutch  and  Claw  Traps,  for  the  double  ring  disables  the  gopher 
and  holds  it  securely,  allowing  no  chance  for  escape. 

See  that  you  get  the  genuine 
Improved  C.  V.  2-Ring.  Sold  every- 
where for  25c;  or  if  your  dealer  does 
not  have  them,  send  us  his  name 
and  25c.  for  sample  trap  or  82.50  for 
a  dozen,  which  we  will  forward 
I  postpaid. 

falls  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Dairy  Problem  Solved, 
and  Solved  Rightly. 

Since  man  first  beuan  to  milk  cows,  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  make  the  most  dollars  from 
them  has  been  up  for  solv- 
ing. After  centuries  of  ex- 
periment the  way  has  been 
discovered. 

An  Easy  Running 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

will  set  these  dollars  for 
the  cow-owner,  and  will  get 
them  all.  This  is  no  ex- 
periment, it  is  an  actual 
fact  proven  by  years  of  ex- 
perience by  fanners  the 
country  over. 
You  want  to  know  why :  we  want  to  tell  you 
why.  Write,  and  get  our  free  books  on  dairy- 
ing. Read  these;  then  investigate  the  Empire. 
The  result  can  only  be  one  thing,  a  complete 
proof  that  our  statements  are  true. 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomliela.  N.  J. 
 Bratifh  Office.  Portland,  Oregon, 


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Transfers  of  Holstein  Friesians. 


Recorded  sales  of  registered  Holstein 
Friesian  cattle  in  California,  reported 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  F.  L. 
Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  secretary 
of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America: 

King  Cairo,  Ozro  Mitchell,  R.  F.  Guerin, 
Visalia:  Pacific  Chief,  Ozro  Mitchell,  R. 
F.  Guerin,  Visalia:  Whitray,  D.  O.  Mills, 
R.  I.  Or,  Gilroy. 

Creamery  Operators'  Convention. 

The  California  Creamery  Operators' 
Association  will  hold  their  annual  con- 
vention this  year  at  Modesto  on  Decem- 
ber 8th  and  9th.  This  has  just  been 
announced  by  W.  H.  Roussell,  secretary 
of  the  Association,  who  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  perfecting  the  details  for  the 
meeting. 

An  excellent  feature  of  this  year's 
programme  is  that  there  will  be  no 
lengthy  addresses.  It  is  the  desire  of 
those  in  charge  to  have  a  short  talk  by 
those  designated  for  the  programme, 
merely  as  an  introduction  for  a  general 
discussiou  by  all  the  members  present 
who  desire  to  enter.  It  is  thought  that 
in  this  way  the  meeting  will  be  made 
interesting.  While  the  programme  is 
not  complete  in  all  its  details,  the  first 
number  on  the  programme  will  be  the 
opening  of  a  discussion  by  Judge  Peter 
J.  Shields  of  Sacramento  on  the  bring- 
ing together  of  the  creamery  managers 
and  operators  and  the  patrons,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  educational  ad- 
vantages and  the  advancement  of  social 
relations.  This  sort  of  work  has  re- 
ceived a  good  start  in  some  of  the  East- 
ern States,  where  they  have  their 
pleasant  creamery  picnics  and  socials, 
which  tend  to  establish  cordial  relations 
between  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  management  and  support  of  the 
creamery. 

Prof.  Le  Roy  Anderson  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  School  will  open  the 
subject  of  "The  Care  of  Creameries 
and  Skimming  Stations."  This  should 
bring  forth  many  good  ideas  from  those 
present  at  the  meeting. 

H.  J.  Faulkner,  one  of  the  inspectors 
for  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  and  a  man 
who  has  had  practical  creamery  ex- 
perience, will  tell  about  "Our  Work 
With  the  Patrons." 

The  always  important  subject  of  the 
care  of  milk  and  cream  will  be  dealt 
with  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Major  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

A.  Jensen  of  the  Central  Creamery  at 
Ferndale  is  on  the  programme  for  an 
address  on  "Butter  and  Cheesemak- 
ing,"  and  in  view  of  Mr.  Jensen's  long 
experience  in  this  work,  a  few  words 
from  him  will  be  gladly  received. 

"  Marketing  of  Dairy  Products,"  by 
A.  B.  Evans,  completes  the  programme 
so  far  as  arranged  at  the  present  time. 
Additions  to  the  programme  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

There  will  be  the  usual  butter  scoring 


contest,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
one  of  the  best  of  recent  years.  Three 
valuable  prizes  will  be  offered  in  the 
butter  class,  the  first  prize  probably 
beiug  a  gold  watch.  For  cheese  two 
prizes  will  be  offered,  and  it  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  cheesemakers  will  come 
forth  and  make  it  an  interesting  con- 
test.  

Legends  of  the  Apple. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
apple  tree  has  the  most  glorious  his- 
tory, in  spite  of  the  acknowledged 
might  and  grandeur  of  the  oak.  Sym- 
bolic of  man's  temptation  and  Venus' 
love,  the  apple  is  the  fruit  of  Solomon, 
and  Hercules,  and  Ulysses,  and  the 
food  which  ever  evades  the  unhappy 
Tantalus.  The  space  of  this  article 
might  profitably  be  taken  up  with  the 
lore  of  the  fruit  that  is  most  beneficial 
to  man.  In  the  face  of  our  regard  for 
the  apple  it  is  odd  to  read  that  the 
angel  Azarael  holds  it  beneath  the  nos- 
trils of  the  dying.  Not  to  tell  the 
familiar  tales  of  the  apple  of  Discord, 
and  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesper- 
ides  and  Atlanta,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  recall  why  the  apple  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Theban  Hercules,  who 
was  known  as  Melius.  It  appears  that 
once  the  Asopus  overflowed  and  pre- 
vented the  bringing  across  of  sheep  to 
the  altar  of  the  strong  demi-god.  Some 
suggested  that  "melon,"  the  word  for 
"sheep,"  was  identical  with  that  for 
"  apples."  Thus  were  sacrificed  apples 
fitted  with  twigs  for  legs,  and  the  sym- 
bolic sheep  became  the  customary 
offering. 

The  goddess  Iduna  of  the  Scandina- 
vian myths  was  guardian  of  those 
apples  which  the  gods  ate  as  a  precau- 
tion against  death.  Loki,  god  of  strife 
and  spirit  of  evil,  carried  off  the  fruit, 
and  everything  went  wrong  among 
gods  and  men  until  the  dwellers  in 
Asgard  were  able  to  recover  their 
sorely  needed  ailment.  The  Druids 
paid  reverence  to  the  mistletoe  that 
clung  to  the  apple  tree  and  the  oak, 
and  on  Christmas  eve  in  Devonshire 
farmers  sprinkle  with  cider  the  hon- 
ored tree  of  Pomona  and  then  dance 
around  the  knotted  trunk.  Sir  John 
Mandeville  tells  us  that  the  pigmies 
were  nourished  by  the  mere  scent  of 
the  apples  in  Pyban.  In  England  girls 
are  known  to  stick  sweetheart-named 
apple  seeds  on  their  foreheads,  the 
seeds  that  stick  the  longest  indicating 
the  bridegroom;  and  on  New  Year's 
night  the  Silesian  girls  place  apples 
underneath  their  pillows  to  promote 
dreams  of  a  husband.  Most  pathetic 
of  all,  the  hand  of  more  than  one  dead 
child  of  Silesia  clasps  an  apple,  with 
which  it  may  play  in  Paradise. — The 
Chautauquan. 


MR.  WISE  MAN  KNOWS  HIS  BOOK 

It's  u  bank  book,  and  on  the  outside  is  written 
his  name,  in  account  with  the  Market  Street  Bank. 
That's  the  name  of  this  institution.  We  allow 
per  cent  interest  on  savings  accounts  and  4  per 
cent  on  term  deposits,  which  we  compound  semi- 
annually; and  people  who  work  and  save  ever  so 
little  will  (fain  a  lot  if  they  deposit  their  surplus 
earnings  here. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  rent  from  $2.50  per  year 
upwards. 

THE  MARKET  STREET  BANK, 

SEVENTH  AND  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SEPARATOR 
i  FACTS 


Just  facts — (hat's  all  you 
want.  Facts  can't  hurt  you  nor  Tubular  Cream  Separators. 
Facts  prove  Tubulars  outwear  all  other  makes  five  to  ten  times  over. 

On  August  2d,  1904,  we  started  a  No.  9  hand  driven  Dairy  Tubular, 
rated  capacity  900  lbs.  per  hour,  on  the  hardest  test  a  separator  was 
ever  put  to — an  endurance  test  to  last  until  the  wearing  parts  give 
way.  This  Tubular  has  now  run  50  hours  a  week  for  43  weeks — and 
is  still  running.  Ever}-  week  of  this  test  is  equal  to  a  year's  service 
in  a  ten  cow  dairy.    No  other  separator  made  could  stand  such  a  test. 

24  Years'  Work— No  Repairs  43  Years'  Work— 75c  Repairs 


lie, nr.  run   I.SOO 

I'ound«  x-purated....  1.0X0,000 

Turin,  of  .  runt.   8.1&5.760 

Turn,  of  bowl  l,l&a, <><><>. lll>(> 

Oil  lifted   8  quart. 

Time  oiling   About  I  Mia. 

Time  uiljuntlng   None 

Keputm   .None 


Hour,  run   /  2,160 

l'ound.  acparated...  1.085,000 

Turin  at  crank   6,663,070 

Turn,  of  bowl  1,864.000,000 

Oil  uned   5*S  quart* 

Time  olllnir   About  t  rain. 

Time  adjusting   10  rain. 

Kepulra                  .  76  centa 


After  24  weeks,  the  balls  in  the  frictionless  bearing  supporting  the 
bowl  showed  wear.  This  was  natural,  for  each  had  rolled  over 
32,000  miles.  Renewing  balls  cost  only  75  cents  and  ten  minutes  ad- 
justing, yet  made  this  Tubular  as  good  as  new.  All  Tubulars  are  equally 
durable.     Catalogue  P-131  tells  about  them.     Write  for  it  today. 

THE  SHARPL.ES  SEPARATOR.  CO. 
Toronto,  Canada  West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Illinois 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

*une°of  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 

are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN  " 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 

more,  aud  increases  capacity  23'/$  fo. 

"OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In  capacity 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead :  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 
^  HOOKtR.  «  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  d 
 "Modern  SHapo  Molhoda"  10  cent* 


Established  IUM„ 
join  or  stampa. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURE 

RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Experiments  With  Eucalyptus  Posts. 

Experiments  with  eucalyptus  timber 
are  being  conducted  at  Ellwood,  Santa 
Barbara  county,  by  Eobert  W.  Ayres, 
who  arrived  a  week  ago  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  direct  from  the  forestry  ser- 
vice. The  Santa  Barbara  Press  says: 
Mr.  Ayres'  first  work  is  to  experiment 
with  eucalyptus  for  use  as  fence  posts. 
He  has  secured  the  benefit  of  the  co- 
operation of  Ellwood  Cooper,  the  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  who  has 
given  him  the  use  of  posts  from  the  fine 
eucalyptus  timber  on  the  Cooper  place 
at  Ellwood.  The  Government's  offer  is 
to  treat  without  cost  posts  that  are 
furnished  by  land  owners,  who  will  use 
the  posts  as  they  are  treated  and  re- 
port to  the  department  on  the  result. 
While  the  work  is  largely  experimental, 
there  is  sufficient  promise  of  benefit  to 
repay  the  farmer  for  his  trouble  in  tak- 
ing the  posts  to  and  from  the  treating 
plant  located  on  the  Cooper  ranch. 

The  posts  are  dipped  in  creosote, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  about  the 
best  preservative  for  such  purposes. 
While  its  effect  on  eucalyptus  has  never 
been  officially  tested,  it  has  been  in  ex- 
tensive use  in  the  South  for  the  treat- 
ment of  piling  for  the  swamps;  and  the 
Southern  woods  treated  with  creosote 
have  been  given  a  life  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  against  three  to  five  years 
for  the  same  class  of  timber  not  treated. 
Experiments  with  the  eucalyptus  for 
wharf  piling  along  the  Santa  Barbara 
coast  have  already  given  encourage- 
ment to  the  further  planting  of  these 
trees,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  de- 
partment at  this  time  will  result,  no 
doubt,  in  further  stimulus. 

Redwood  posts  are  now  in  general 
use  throughout  California  and  cost  at 
this  point  from  15  to  20  cents.  It  is 
thought  that  eucalyptus  posts  can  be 
grown  for  5  or  6  cents  and  the  cost  of 
treating  is  from  2  to  3  cents.  If  the 
result  of  the  treatment  will  give  a  post 
that  will  last  as  long  as  the  redwood, 
there  will  be  a  saving  in  cost  of  one- 
half. 

The  posts  are  usually  dipped  for  a 
depth  of  3  feet,  to  allow  about  a  foot  to 
extend  above  ground.  In  some  in- 
stances, for  the  sake  of  experiment,  the 
entire  post  is  immersed.  A  tank  with 
a  brick  furnace  underneath  has  been 
provided.  The  creosote  is  applied  while 
at  the  boiling  point. 


WAKELEE'S 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 


The  Best  Poison  in  the  Market. 

Has  Stood  All  Tests  for  30  Years. 


MARINE. 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  IA/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  42  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 

KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St  , 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holste in  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.  John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTKEN  8— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  hulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BOLLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEY S,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


POULTRY. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE— Ganders  $1.50  c:i.;  pair  12. 75; 
trio  .13.75.  Address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas— ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Agent  for  Cyphers  "Model" 
Incubator  and  Brooder— best  made.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  FOPLTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn.. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Estaol'd  in  1876. 


BERK  SHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


i,  dub  sacramento  St.,  ban  Fran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-  ~ 
turer  and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 

MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

B,.y  From  Our  Factory-sSave  Onf.Third. 

PRACTICAL  ES."E!1VE?3 

Itronger chicks  IP  YEARS'  GUARANTEE 
Cll.lrie.   PMCIIMLIIC  CO..  720  S  111k  St.  Sl»  Jos..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE ::  My  Berkshire* 
have  won  the  prizes  for  best  boars  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  four  years.  Do  you  want  some 
pigs  from  these  champions? 

MULES  for  sale,  broke  and  unbroke;  mules  to  rent. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom.JCalifornia 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal. 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks— White  Leghorns — for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 
travel  from  Petaluma  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 
application. 


Write  for  |"~v 
catalogue"— ' 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


-USE- 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps.  Saws, 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  for  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacitic  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mail  orders  solicited. 
FRANK.    VU  EDEKIM3, 
440  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 

RUPTURE  CURED. 

We  CURE  Rupture,  and  it  STAYS  cured.  Cal 
and  we  will  give  addresses  of  hundreds  of  our  cures 
You  can  go  and  see  them.  You  do  not  pay  a  cen 
TILL  CURED. 

No  charge  for  consultation.   Come  and  see  us. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE, 

1344  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  rates  to  readers  of  Pacitic  Rural  Press. 

Telephone  Main  199, 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  %  Dealers  in  Paper, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80% 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  tor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  COTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LOBETTA  I  >  ,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  In  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LA00.  Portland,  Oregon. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  otherherd  in  the  world.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 
Room  884,  .lames  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  ", I,"  With  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  I'ecan  Culture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWitt,  Ga. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor:— Tulare  Grange  con- 
vened in  its  hall  in  regular  session  on 
Saturday,  the  7th.  After  formal  open- 
ing and  reading  and  approval  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  an  excel- 
lent lunch  was  ready  and  was  enjoyed 
by  all. 

On  reassembling,  one  application  for 
the  degrees  was  received  and  referred 
to  a  committee. 

Worthy  Master  Barber  reported,  on 
behalf  of  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  Grange  to  wait  on  the  Super- 
visors and  protest  against  the  grant- 
ing of  a  franchise  to  any  individual  or 
company,  to  erect  poles  and  stretch 
wires  along  the  highways  of  this  county 
for  the  transmission  of  electric  light 
and  power  generated  by  the  use  of  the 
streams  of  this  county  beyond  the  line 
of  the  county  whenever  the  light  and 
power  is  needed  in  this  county. 

The  subject  matter  came  before  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  Tuesday,  the 
3d,  on  application  of  a  company  for  a 
franchise,  to  it,  to  erect  poles  and 
stretch  wires  for  the  transmission  of 
electric  power  generated  on  the  Tule 
river,  in  Tulare  county.  Representa 
tives  of  Tulare  Grange  and  other  pub- 
lic bodies  appeared  before  the  board 
and  protested  against  letting  the  pro- 
posed franchise  to  any  company  with- 
out reserving  the  first  right  to  use  the 
power  and  light  so  transmitted  to  Tu- 
lare county  if  needed  there.  It  was 
claimed  and  admitted  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  generating  electric  power  on 
the  streams  therein  is  one  of  the  natu- 
ral advantages  of  Tulare  county;  that 
by  electrical  power  the  industries  of 
the  county  can  be  best  developed  and 
promoted;  that  these  industries  will 
need  all  the  power  that  can  be  econom- 
ically developed  on  the  streams  of  the 
county;  that  this  county  has,  and 
should  have,  the  first  right  to  the  same, 
and  that  for  the  Supervisors  to  do  any- 
thing permitting  so  essential  an  ele- 
ment of  our  county's  prosperity  to  be 
taken  from  us  is  a  blunder  which  will 
ultimately  work  a  great  hardship  to  us 
and  to  the  industries  of  Tulare  county. 
The  law  providing  for  the  granting  of 
such  franchises  provides  that  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  must  advertise  for  bids 
for  the  franchise,  and  that  the  District 
Attorney  advise  the  board  that  in  ad- 
vertising for  bids  the  conditions  of  the 
franchise  should  be  specified.  On  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Birkenhauer,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Tont,  it  was  resolved  to  grant  the 
franchise  without  any  restrictions  as  to 
where  the  power  shall  be  taken  to  or 
used,  all  the  board,  except  Mr.  Twad- 
dle, voting  for  it.  The  advertisement 
calling  for  bids  was  so  framed.  Of 
course  the  advertising  is  merely  a 
form. 

Mr.  Fred  Jacob  of  Iowa  being  pres- 
ent, on  the  request  of  the  Worthy  Mas- 
ter, gave  an  account  of  the  workings  of 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  in  that 
State.  In  97  counties  there  are  117 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  They 
have  been  in  existence  many  years; 
between  two  and  three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  of  risks  are  written;  risks 
are  written  for  five  years;  no  risk  is 
assumed  until  the  company  has  appli- 
cations amounting  to  $100,000;  no  one 
risk  in  excess  of  $4000  is  written;  risks 
are  written  only  for  two-thirds  the 
value  of  the  property;  no  premium  is 
collected,  but  a  charge  of  one  dollar  for 
each  risk  written,  and  of  one-fourth  of 
one  mill  per  dollar,  is  made  for  current 
expenses  when  the  risk  is  written; 
losses  are  paid  by  assessments  the  first 
of  each  year,  these  assessments  not 
averaging  one  and  a  half  mills  per  an- 
num on  the  dollar.  In  all  the  years  the 
company  has  existed  it  has  met  every 
loss,  the  greatest  one  loss  being 
$2455.50.  Every  loss  is  promptly  paid 
as  soon  as  adjusted,  the  company  bor- 
rowing the  money  from  the  local  bank 
at  4%  to  5%  until  the  annual  assess- 
ment is  collected.     The  company  Mr. 


Jacob  writes  for  has  $3,200,000  risks. 
Every  assessment  is  promptly  paid. 
No  money  is  collected  until  needed,  and 
no  funds  are  kept  on  hand  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  agents.  Every  county 
in  California  should  have  a  mutual  in- 
surance company,  and  the  State  and 
subordinate  Granges  should  encourage 
and  promote  them. 

A  committee  to  report  resolutions 
on  the  death  of  Bro.  A.  Fay  was  ap- 
pointed. J.  T. 


Reading. 

Good  reading  is  fast  being  relegated 
to  the  "  back  stairs  of  time,"  with  many 
other  good  things  which  we  cannot  well 
afford  to  lose.  There  seems  to  be  no 
time  or  place  found  in  the  curriculums 
of  the  higher  schools  for  plain,  common 
sense  lessons  in  reading.  A  woman 
who  was  trying  to  arrange  a  pro- 
gramme for  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment sent  for  a  bright  high  schoolgirl, 
and  asked  her  to  read  Joaquin  Miller's 
"Men  of  Forty-Nine." 

"Oh,  but  I  cannot!"  she  exclaimed, 
"We  have  no  time  for  reading  lessons 
in  our  school.  We  have  exercises  in 
elocution,  but  I  would  not  attempt  to 
read  a  poem  like  that." 

Elocution  exercises  are  good,  but  the 
professional  elocutionists  are  not  the 
best  and  most  pleasing  readers.  One 
has  only  to  notice  the  readers  at  the 
clubs,  not  the  old  fashioned  ones  who 
were  taught  to  respect  vowel  sounds, 
and  give  heed  to  commas  and  periods, 
but  the  modern  readers,  to  sympathize 
with  the  mother,  who  called  it  not  read- 
ing, but  racing  and  mumbling.  The 
"  no  time  mantle  "  covers  all  our  lives, 
and  all  we  do,  or  shirk.  There  is  so 
"much  to  be  done  "  on  every  hand  that 
when  it  comes  to  reading  we  have  to 
clip  our  words,  or  we  should  never  fin- 
ish. Time  presses.  It  is  so  much 
quicker  to  mumble  than  to  pronounce 
every  syllable  distinctly.  We  have  to 
mumble,  or  we  could  never  get  any- 
where! And  so  we  slur  and  slip  and 
slash,  and  cut  and  race  our  lines, 
slaughtered  victims  of  the  King's 
English. 

And  what  we  do  not  express  we 
courteously  leave  to  our  heroes  to  find 
out  by  their  wit,  or  by  their  learning. 
And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  hear- 
ers have  no  time  to  give  the  matter  a 
moment's  thought  beyond  the-  hour. 
Said  a  club  woman  from  the  West,  "  I 
have  no  time  or  patience  to  give  to 
slow  readers;  I  want  rapid  reading,  or 
none  at  all."  We  race  from  morning  to 
night. 

Said  an  octogenarian,  "The  time  has 
come  to  me  when  I  read  with  my  eyes, 
not  with  my  mind." 

We  are  not  all  octogenarians.  Do  let 
us  give  ourselves  the  time  to  read  with 
our  minds  if  we  read  at  all.  Some  of  us 
read  too  much.  A  mere  sponge  is  not 
the  type  of  the  highest  life.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  said:  "When  1  see  a 
man  staggering  from  a  library  every 
week  under  a  load  of  books,  I  ask  my- 
self, how  long  since  that  man  has  heard 
from  himself  ?" 


The  Salt  in  the  Ocean. 


If  the  ocean  did  not  have  salt  it 
would  freeze  somewhat  more  readily 
than  it  does  now,  but  there  would  be 
no  very  marked  difference.  The  ocean 
is  prevented  from  freezing  not  so  much 
by  its  salt  as  by  its  size  and  its  commo- 
tion. On  account  of  its  size,  large  por- 
tions of  it  extend  into  warm  climates  at 
all  seasons,  and  by  reason  of  its  great 
depth  it  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  heat. 
Its  currents  distribute  much  warm 
water  among  the  cold. — St.  Nicholas. 


FOREMAN. 

Capable  man  of  20  years'  experience  wishes 
uperintendence  of  lart-'e  fruit  ranch  or  dairy  farm. 
Best  of  references.    Address  Hox  39,  this  office. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 
FARMERS'  LINES 

So  simple  you  can  build  your  own 
line.   Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free. 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

977  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dietz  Lanterns 

The  people  who  stndv  lanterns  and 
know  what  they  ought  to  set  and  what 
not  to  fret  in  a  lantern  are  Dietz  buy- 
ers. When  they  know  all  about  the 
can't-lrak  oil  pot,  made  of  tin  without 
a  speck  of  solder,  the  best  quality 
class,  tin  and  wire,  the  convenient  side 
lever,  t  lie  all-round  convenience,  the 
cleanliness,  the  safety  of  a  Dietz  Cold 
Blast  lantern,  a  dealer  lias  trouble  in 
selling  them  any  other.  Then,  when 
they  think  of  the 

"Clear,  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ" 

that  settles  it.  You'll  find  a  Dietz 
lantern  dealer  in  most  every  town. 
But  before  you  go  to  buy  let  us  mail 
you  free  a  book  to  post  you  upa  little. 
You'll  not  be  persuaded  if  you're 
posted.  Then  if  you  find  no  Dietz 
dealer  in  your  town,  just  write  us. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  LaightSt.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1S40. 


EHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 
PRUNING  8HEAB, 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  docs 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 

424  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICK. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 


I  9  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 


SAN 


(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


and 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex 
First  :   plain  their  inventions  personally  ane 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  sped' 
flcatlons  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  th« 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avob? 
lng  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Sad 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Prett. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guida 
Bent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 
PUMPS,  PIPE  and  FITTINGS. 

Kstimates  furnished  on  Pumping  Plants  and 
Water  Supply  Outfits. 

C.    T.  ROSE, 

818  Bryant  St.  bet.  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent 


GLENN  Mi 


Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  In  no  oase,  It  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
tonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

A  gent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
of  H  J.  Glenn  atChico,  Butte  County,  California 


110  acres  of  the  finest  berry,  seed,  vegetable, 
alfalfa,  dairy  and  apple  land  to  be  found  in  the 
valley.  Soil  deep,  dark,  rich  alluvial.  Within 
three  miles  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  artesian  belt.  No 
Improvements.  Good  roads  to  the  property.  We 
are  authorized  to  sell  this  property  far  below  Its 
real  market  value.   Price  1130  per  acre. 

If  at  all  interested  in  this  class  of  property,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  tract. 

We  have  but  a  limited  time  to  offer  the  property 
at  this  price. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

PALO  ALTO,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


FRUIT  FARMS,  5,  10  AND  20  ACRES, 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 

Subdividing  a  15,000-acre  ranch.  Best  values  in 
California.  Three  railroad  stations  on  property; 
2^4  hours  to  San  Francisco.  Poultry  nets  11500  per 
annum  on  10  acres.  Superbly  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  information  sent  free.  J.  P.  MASSIE  CO., 
207-208  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WE  SELL  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  we  will  send 
you  a  buyer. 

BURR-PADDON  CO.,  40  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS. 

WE  SELL  THEM.     WRITE  US. 

W.  D  CARMICHAEL  CO..  232  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  W.  L.  Ashe,  Mgr  Country  Dept. 


ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
**  ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Gridley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 

CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &  CO.,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  °»« 

vri-ik.li  vi  in  in      Market  St  _  s.F.,Cal. 


WE  sell  country  lands.  CH  ATFIELD&  VINZENT 
228  Montgomery  street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— In  settlement  of  estate;  large  win- 
ery and  distillery;  elegant  residence  also;  fruit 
ranch,  tine  trees  and  vines  in  bearing,  as  a  whole  or 
subdivided;  price  very  reasonable;  a  solid  Invest- 
ment and  bound  to  Increase  rapidly  In  value;  % 
mile  from  Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  county,  and 
on  line  of  new  electric  road.  Maps  and  circulars 
on  application  to  I.  R.  D.  GRDBB,  825  Mills  Bldg. 
Real  estate  bought  and  sold.   Estates  managed. 


If  You  Want  to  Buy 

a  properly  or  a  business  of  any 
kind  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. write  me  a  postal  card 
for  my  Free  Catalogue.  I  have 
bargains  everywhere  and 
can  save  you  money.  Don't 
wait.  Write  to-day. 

A.  P. Tone  Wilson,  Jr., 
Real     Estate  Specialist 
Topeka,  Kan. 


POULTRY  OPPORTUNITIES.  T0ei"^^°v 

fine  poultry  location  In  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co.,  only  21  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  10c 
ror  partial  cost  illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 
M.  J.  MADISON,  Haywards,  Cal. 


October  21,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Turtle's  Elixir 

Well  nigh  infallible  cure  for 
colic,  curb,  splint,  spavin  and 
other  common  horse  ail- 
ments. Our  lone-time  stand' 
ing  offer  of 

$100  Reward 

for  failure,  where  we  say  it 
will  cure,  has  never  been 
claimed.  All  druggists  sell  it. 
Tattle's  Family  Elixir,  the  great  household  remedy. 
Tuttle's  American  Worm  Powder  cures.  American 
Condition  Powders,  White  Star  and  Hoof  Ointment. 
100  page  book,  "Veterinary  Experience,"  free.  Be 
your  own  horse  doctor.  Makes  plain  the  symp- 
toms, gives  treatment.  Send  for  copy. 
TUTTIE'S  ELIXIR  CO.,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Stack  &  Co. ,  San  Francisco  and  F.  W.  Braun,  Los 
Angeles,  California  Agents. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 


Prepared  for  the  Pacific  Roral  Press  by  Dr. 
Charles  Eastman,  Veterinarian,  San  Luis 
Obispo.   

FISTULA. 

F.  P.  H.  Vorden,  Cal.,  wants  ad- 
vice for  "superficial  necrosis  of  the  maxil- 
lary bone,  with  fistulous  communication 
between  diseased  bone  and  atmosphere. 
Have  injected  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  acetate  of  lead,  which  seemed  to 
do  some  good  for  a  while,  but  sore  did  not 
entirely  heal,  and  is  running-  afresh  now." 

Reply:  Doubtless  there  is  some  dis- 
eased bone  which  should  be  curetted 
out,  so  that  healthy  granulation  can 
get  started.  You  should  consult  a  vet- 
erinarian, but  if  impossible,  you  must 
lay  each  of  these  fistulous  tracks  open, 
so  that  good  drainage  is  present,  and 
wash  out  at  least  twice  a  day  with  a 
2%  solution  of  some  good  coaltar  disin- 
fectant. 

Hog  Cholera. 


Beginning  with  the  month  of  July, 
severe  outbreaks  of  "hog  cholera" 
have  been  reported  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  a 
number  of  requests  have  been  received 
for  a  method  of  treating  the  disease. 
It  is  in  response  to  the  demand  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject  that  the  fol- 
lowing bulletin  has  been  prepared  by 
R.  A.  Craig,  veterinarian  of  the  sta- 
tion. As  medicinal  treatment  is  unsat- 
isfactory and  a  successful,  practical 
vaccine  or  antitoxin  has  not  been 
found,  the  only  treatment  that  can  be 
recommended  is  preventive,  and  con- 
sists in  using  all  possible  precautions 
against  carrying  the  germs  into  the 
hog  lots,  and  supplying  clean,  healthful 
surroundings  and  clean  feed. 

The  main  precautions  against  carry- 
ing the  germs  into  the  yards  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Hogs  from  other  herds,  or  stock 
shows  should  not  be  allowed  to  mix 
with  the  herd  until  they  have  been 
proven  free  from  disease. 

2.  All  possible  ways  in  which  the 
germs  can  be  carried  into  the  yard  by 
people,  dogs,  birds,  etc.,  should  be 
guarded  against,  especially  when  the 
disease  is  present  in  the  neighborhood. 

3.  Dipping  or  washing  the  hogs 
with  a  2%  water  solution  of  a  tar  dis- 
infectant should  be  practiced  and  the 
animals  placed  in  quarantine  for  at 
least  three  weeks  in  yards  that  do  not 
communicate  in  any  way  with  the  reg- 
ular yards. 

4.  When  it  is  necessary  for  persons 
to  enter  pens  where  the  disease  is 
known  to  exist,  they  should  clean  and 
disinfect  their  shoes  on  leaving. 

5.  Persons  taking  care  of  sick  hogs 
should  use  all  possible  precautions 
against  the  spread  of  disease  in  their 
neighborhood. 

The  importance  of  clean  feed,  water, 
troughs  and  feeding  floors  must  be  em- 
phasized, as  it  is  in  the  feed  that  the 
germs  usually  enter  the  body.  In  no 
other  place  on  the  farm  are  whitewash 
and  disinfectants  so  necessary  as  in  the 
hog  houses  and  pens.  Pastures  and 
lots  can  be  kept  in  a  more  healthful 
condition  if  the  hogs  are  taken  out  for 
a  few  months  each  year,  and  a  forage 
crop  sowed  in  the  unused  lots.  Clean 
yards  prevent  exposure  to  a  large 
number  of  active  germs  at  any  one 
time,  in  this  way  being  an  important 


help  in  preventing  disease.  Pens  and 
pastures  receiving  the  drainage  from 
neighboring  swine  enclosures  should 
not  be  used. 

Some  of  the  necessary  measures  in 
the  treatment  of  a  sick  herd  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Disinfect  the  feeding  floors, 
troughs,  hog  houses  and  their  immedi- 
ate surroundings  daily  with  a  water 
solution  of  a  tar  disinfectant  (two  to 
four  per  cent).  If  this  can  not  be 
done,  remove  the  hogs  and  build  tem- 
porary quarters. 

2.  Feed  a  light,  sloppy  diet  of 
shorts,  bran,  etc. 

3.  Do  not  leave  water  and  slop  in 
the  troughs  for  the  hogs  to  wallow  in. 

4.  Copper  sulphate  can  be  dissolved 
in  the  drinking  water  and  slop  in  the 
proportion  of  four  ounces  to  the  barrel. 

5.  The  dead  hogs  should  be  burned, 
or  buried  and,  their  bodies  covered  with 
lime. 

If  these  precautions  against  the 
spread  and  perpetuation  of  "hog 
cholera  "  were  observed,  it  is  believed 
that  this  disease  could  not  exist  as  an 
epidemic  from  year  to  year. 


Pure  Bur  Clover  Seed. 


We  have  arranged  to  gather  Clover  Burs  in 
quantities,  clean  them  from  all  noxious  weeds, 
thresh,  and  can  deliver  the  seed  in  any  quantities, 
practically  free  from  all  foreign  seed. 


Write  for  Circular?,  Samples  and 
Prices. 

THE   JESSUP  -  WHEELAN  CO., 

224  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring    and  Stump- 
anchored.    Something  ne 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump  in  ] 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  set- 
ting. Different 
eizes    to  suit 
all    kinds  of 
clearing's. 
For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 
Handy, 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co.  853  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  111, 


To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA LEVELING  IN- 
STRUMENT for  $7  and  do 
your  own  leveling.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


SAWS! 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON   ANY  GROUND 
4  Into  S  II.  Through 

1U,.  with   a"  Folding  DAa#C  9  MEN    wlln  * 
fflall  Sawing  Machine  DB«I«  C  Croaa-cul  Saw 
6  to  a  cords  dally  Is  the  usual  average  lor  one  man. 

■  bush  bass  a  IPr,  1     *k  saws 

TREES 

IJ  Backache  j~ 


Our  1906  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will  last 
longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  suit  a  12-year-old 
boy  or  the  strongest  man.   Send  for  catalog  showing  latest 
Improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  C.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS— 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


FERRETS 

are  invaluable  for  exterminating  Rats,  Rabbits 
Squirrels,  Gophers,  etc.   Price  $12.00  per  pair. 

W.  STYAN,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  English 
and  Pitch  Ferrets,  958  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


cox  SEED  CO. 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 


Valuable 

Hints  for  the  Fall 

Planting 

of  Seeds,  Bulbs, 

Trees, 

Shrubbery,  etc. 

Forage 

Plants,  Vetches, 

Alfalfa,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I] 


A 


Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  Grapes  on 
their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

Write  for  our  prices  on  everything  in  the 
nursery  line.  We  can  refer  you  to  satisfied 
customers  in  every  locality. 

I  orno  Patalnnno    illustrated  and  full 

Large  catalogue  of  general  infor. 

mation,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for  5c 
postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.00. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  All  Sorts 


THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

Is  out  of  sight  compared  with  other  pears. 
GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Cal. 


Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-G0LD8TEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 

C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  Ave  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  $4.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 

Wanted  Everywhere 

MARC  4PFMTQ  fco  se"  our  fruit  trers 
mis  nil  nULIM  IO  an(3  ornamental  shrub- 
bery. We  pay  the  largest  commissions  and  furnish 
you  outfit  free.  Our  agents  are  earning  from  $15  to 
$75  per  week.  If  you  want  to  earn  such  money, 
write  for  agency  with  the 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


Chico  Nursery  Co. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 


COMPLETE  LINE 

OF 

Fruit  Trees 

AND 

Ornamentals 


WalriUtS,  Grafted  and  from  Seed 
GrapeS,  Grafted  and  from  Cuttings 
FigS,  Smyrna,  Adriatic,  Black 

Apples 

Carolina  Poplars      agents  wanted 
Texas  Umbrellas  Chico,  Cal.   310  Walnut 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits.'1 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers.     33©  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
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DEERE  and  NEW  DEERE 


DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  4  Furrow. 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow. 


Our  Plows  are  adapted  to  all  conditions  and  they  will  work  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  the  disc. 
Both  styles  have  all  the  latest  improvements  such  as  Bali-Bearing  Discs,  Patented  Landing  Device, 
Dust-Proof  Boxes.    And  they  have  the  strongest  frames  of  any  plow  on  the  market.  j-         J>  J- 
&  J>    J-    J-    Special  Circular  giving  detailed  description  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Implement 

209  =  211   MARKET  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL 


'  L  E  A  IN    GUARD"    H  ARR  O  W . 


CANTON    CLIPPER   TWO-FURROW   GANG.  PLOW. 


H00KERJ&  CO.,  530  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 
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San  Francisco,  Saturday,  October  28,  1905. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:    330  MARKET  ST. 


Field  Work  for  Students. 


Modern  methods  in  education  are 
being  developed  upon  the  conviction 
that  the  student  should  be  brought  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  real  thing  in 
whatever  line  he  is  pursuing.  This 
principle  would  seem  at  first  thought 
to  be  confined  largely  to  scientific  and 
industrial  subjects,  and  its  application 
does  naturally  proceed  most  widely 
with  those  subjects,  but  a  second 
thought  shows  that  the  method  has 
always  prevailed  in  such  esthetic  sub- 
jects as  drawing,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  more  recently  is  being 
strongly  urged  in  educational  effort  in 
literature  in  which  pupils  are  being 
encouraged  to  do  less  with  books  and 
more  with  the  real  things  about  which 
books  are  made.  Students  in  history, 
for  instance,  are  being  encouraged  not 


Bird's-Eye  View  of  University  Students'  Camp  Near  Santa  Cruz. 


none  are  larger  than  Camp  California, 
while  the  latter  has  the  distinct  ad- 
vantage of  lacking  all  permanent  fix- 
tures and  being  exactly  like  the  roving 
camp  of  a  railroad  party  which  is  locat- 
ing a  long  length  of  track  through  a 
wilderness. 

Upon  arrival  at  camp  in  stages  from 
Santa  Cruz  last  May,  the  students  and 
instructors  joined  hands  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  cook  house,  a  wood  house 
for  sheltering  instruments,  a  barn  for 
horses,  feed  and  storage,  sanitary 
buildings  and  water  supply  and  in  the 
pitching  of  nearly  sixty  army  tents. 
This  work  was  no  small  job  and  was 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
experiences  for  the  young  men,  for  it 
gave  them  all  the  conditions  of  the 
actual  establishment  of  a  large  camp 
on  untried  ground,  and  all  enjoyed  and 
profited  by  it.    In  Eastern  summer 


A  Level  Party  on  Very  Rough  Ground. 


Studying  Adjustment  of  Solar  Compass  and  Transit. 


to  receive  unquestioned  the  work  of 
historians,  but,  so  far  as  possible,  to  go 
back  to  the  original  records,  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  and  to  the  real  scenes 
where  transactions  originated.  The 
modern  student,  then,  is  led  as  far  as 
possible  to  derive  his  own  ideas  by  the 
application  of  his  own  senses  and  facul- 
ties to  original  sources  of  information, 
and  to  learn  to  think  upon  them, 
rather  than  upon  what  some  one  else 
has  thought  about  tbem. 

We  have  constantly  reminded  our 
readers  that  the  best  work  in  agricul- 
tural education,  including  the  sciences 
on  which  agriculture  rests,  is  that 
which  comes  closest  to  the  real  thing 
in  nature  and  in  human  achievement. 
This  is  what  is  popularly  called  practi- 
cal, but  it  is  also  thoroughly  scientific, 
and  so  far  as  it  results  in  sound  deduc- 
tions and  generalizations  it  is  theoreti- 
cal also.  Some  people  get  an  idea  that 
theoretical  instruction  means  fanciful 
instruction,  but  that  is  an  outrage  upon 
the  very  word  theory,  which  in  its  best 
sense  means  an  exposition  of  principles 
which  are  of  universal  application  and 
underlie  true  practice  everywhere. 

Every  one  is  interested  in  the  com- 


Noon  Hour  in  Dining  Tent  of  Summer  Camp. 


bination  of  theory  and  practice  in  edu- 
cational effort,  and  with  this  in  view  we 
give  this  page  this  week  to  a  sugges- 
tion of  how  the  combination  is  made  in 
instruction  in  civil  engineering  at  the 
University  of  California.  The  pictures 
show  how  the  students  arrange  for  field 
studies,  and  an  account  recently  writ- 


ten by  Prof.  Charles  Derleth,  Jr.,  of 
the  University  enables  us  to  introduce 
some  descriptive  paragraphs  to  accom- 
pany the  engravings.  Prof.  Derleth 
shows  that  all  the  large  Eastern  insti- 
tutions have  summer  surveying  schools. 
Some  of  these  are  older  and  more 
equipped  with  permanent  buildings,  but 


schools  these  opportunities  are  often 
wanting,  due  to  the  permanent  nature 
of  the  site  and  buildings. 

With  these  matters  settled,  the  work 
of  the  school  is  planned,  which  has  as  its 
final  object  the  making  of  a  complete 
topographical  map  of  Arroyo  de  la 
Laguna  ranch,  a  property  of  about  2500 
acres,  by  the  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
and  the  running  of  an  imaginary  rail- 
road line  by  the  junior  class.  All  of 
this  work  is  done  in  a  most  practical 
way  and  with  complete  organizations 
of  parties  so  changed  in  personnel  from 
day  to  day  that  every  student  gets  a 
chauce  to  be  everybody  from  axeman 
and  chainman  to  transitman  and  chief 
engineer.  The  results  of  the  summer's 
work  are  carefully  compiled  and  re- 
corded and  used  in  further  studies  the 
following  winter  at  Berkeley.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  students  at- 
tended the  camp  last  spring,  and  the 
total  cost  to  the  students  for  transpor- 
tation, maintenance  and  fees  was  $30 
each  for  four  weeks'  camp  life  and  in- 
struction. Four  weeks  spent  in  this 
way  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  all 
the  men,  who  invariably  have  a  good 
word  for  camp. 
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The  Week. 

Delightful  weather  continues,  neither  rain  nor 
frost  interfering  with  open-air  affairs.  The  throngs 
of  people  who  are  now  passing  through  the  State 
after  the  Portland  Exposition,  and  the  other  throngs 
who  are  coming  in  on  the  favoring  terms  offered  by 
the  overland  railways,  to  make  new  California  homes, 
certainly  find  all  promises  of  a  salubrious  October 
verified  and  the  usual  autumn  wraps  of  the  East 
comfortably  dispensed  with.  When  this  impression 
has  been  duly  made,  we  hope  it  will  start  in  and  rain 
and  blow  in  the  way  the  old  Californian  knows  to  be 
good  for  the  State. 

It  is  certainly  a  good  thing  to  get  all  the  money 
there  is  in  late  grapes — and  that  is  being  done  this 
.vear  in  fine  style.  Early  this  week  cars  were  selling 
freely  in  Eastern  cities  at  from  $1500  to  $1700  each, 
which  must  have  been  upwards  of  $125  per  ton  for 
the  grapes,  and  to  be  able  to  sell  our  grapes  by  the 
carload  at  5@6c  per  pound  just  at  the  time  that  the 
Eastern  grape  crop  is  at  its  height  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant thing.  It  is  not  long  since  our  darktown  friends 
told  us  that  the  extension  of  Eastern  grape  produc- 
tion would  close  the  doors  to  the  California  product. 
It  is  really  wonderful  how  much  these  prophets  of 
evil  did  not  know. 

Wheat  is  on  the  bull's  horns  this  week  and  quota- 
tions are  advanced  with  a  rush.  Our  Market  Review 
shows  how  many  affairs  are  working  together  to  lift 
the  grain.  Barley  has  also  advanced  and  in  this  only 
local  conditions  are  concerned,  for  it  seems  hard  to 
find  out  whether  California  has  any  barley  or  not. 
Corn,  oats  and  rye  are  also  strong.  Beans  are 
plenty,  but  the  brisk  demand  keeps  prices  steady. 
More  bran  is  coming  from  the  North,  but  prices  are  un- 
changed. Hay  is  arriving  slowly  and  advancing. 
The  only  change  in  meats  is  a  slight  weakness  in  veal, 
which  is  arriving  rather  freely.  Butter  and  cheese 
are  both  rising,  the  former  notably,  and  eggs  are  in 
the  same  company.  Poultry  prices  are  good  for 
choice  and  bad  for  lower  grades  and  sizes.  Potatoes 
are  improving  a  little  but  still  weak,  while  onions  are 
doing  better  than  for  several  weeks.  New  oranges 
are  selling  well,  though,  as  usual  at  this  season,  rather 
green.  Lemons  are  scarce  to-day  and  are  selling 
high.  Apples  are  abundant  and  not  strong,  though 
the  outlook  is  called  good.  The  dried  fruit  market  is 
strong.  Almonds  are  still  weak  and  walnuts  firm. 
Honey  holders  and  buyers  are  still  apart.    Hops  are 


reported  selling  now  at  a  lower  range  than  held  for. 
Wool  is  quiet. 

Some  one  has  kindly  sent  us  a  priced  catalogue  of  the 
Shorthorn  sale  of  Messrs.  Rush  and  Pierce,  held  last 
week  at  Suisun.  The  prices  were  moderate — in  fact, 
should  be  an  encouragement  to  buyers,  for  they  got 
more  than  the  worth  of  their  money.  The  only  way 
the  breeders  can  realize  is  in  the  long  run  and  in  the 
reputation,  which  they  expect  to  build  up  of  selling 
what  they  offer  at  the  bidders'  prices  and  in  furnish- 
ing animals  of  good  breeding  in  serviceable  condition. 
As  we  understand  from  those  who  saw  the  sale,  the 
animals  were  right  from  the  range,  tough  and  lusty 
and  not  in  any  way  finished  for  the  occasion.  To 
get  such  animals  at  reasonable  prices  should  be  an 
encouragement  to  buyers  and  we  hope  it  will  work 
out  that  way  in  the  future. 


The  irrigation  convention  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley Development  Association  held  at  the  Capital  on 
Saturday  last  was  a  great  success.  There  was  a 
large  and  representative  attendance  and  the  keenest 
interest  was  manifested.  The  presentation  of  the 
situation  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  was  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
disposition  of  all  county  representatives  to  work  for 
the  whole  valley  and  to  support  any  part  of  the  great 
enterprise  which  the  Reclamation  Service  should 
think  it  wise  to  undertake  first,  was  very  promis- 
ing. The  Association  calling  the  convention  has  a 
right  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  result  which  is 
really  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise  which  has  in  it 
a  great  opportunity  for  work  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  State.  Now  let  discussion  proceed  until  all 
propositions  are  fully  understood  and  all  interested 
can  intelligently  go  to  work. 


One  of  the  most  important  points  to  make  is  a 
demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  by  a  recourse  to  irrigation,  and  how  much  can 
be  gained  by  it.  It  is  true  there  are  many  private 
efforts  moving  along  that  line  and  the  transformation 
of  the  plains  of  Yolo  county  into  park-like  stretches 
of  irrigated  alfalfa  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  great  influ- 
ence. It  will,  however,  be  well  to  have  official  work 
proceeding  to  the  same  end,  with  many  different  cul- 
tures. For  this  reason  we  are  glad  to  read  that  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Development  Association  is  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  George  Thresher,  a  promi- 
nent farmer  near  Gridley,  who  offers  to  lease  for  a 
nominal  rental  eighty  acres  of  land  for  use  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  farm.  The  visit  of  Professor 
W.  J.  Spillman,  in  charge  of  the  farm  management 
work  of  the  Department,  occurred  but  a  short  time 
ago.  Mr.  Spillman  was  most  favorably  impressed 
with  the  opportunity  for  demonstration  work  here 
and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  this 
class  of  work  may  be  undertaken  here.  Grid- 
ley  is  regarded  as  a  likely  field  for  farm  demon- 
stration, because  of  the  recent  construction  there  of 
a  great  irrigation  canal,  and  consequent  certainty 
that  new  methods  of  farming  will  be  undertaken. 
New  methods  mean  a  good  deal  of  experimental  work, 
which  it  is  advisable  should  be  undertaken  by  some 
general  agency.  California  has  ample  opportunity 
for  experimentation  and  demonstration  in  agricul- 
ture, and  the  more  of  it  the  general  government  will 
undertake  the  better  for  the  State. 


And  there  is  another  thing  which  we  think  the 
United  States  Government  ought  also  to  undertake, 
and  that  is  to  take  care  of  the  wild  Colorado  river 
which  has  escaped  from  well-intended  irrigators  who 
took  water  from  its  treacherous  bank.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  received  a  petition  from  sev- 
eral citizens  of  the  Imperial  valley  in  California  ask- 
ing for  relief  from  the  damage  done  to  their  property 
by  those  whose  method  of  building  a  drainage  canal 
through  that  region  is  alleged  to  have  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  lake  covering  600  square  miles  and  in 
the  loss  through  inundation  of  25,000  acres  of  farm 
lands.  They  built  a  canal  from  the  Colorado  river 
north  of  the  Mexican  boundary  into  Mexico  for  11 
miles,  where  it  emptied  into  an  old  river  channel  by 
which  the  water  thus  diverted  would  return  to  this 
country.  In  1901  they  began  to  deliver  water,  but 
in  190H  there  were  many  complaints  from  the  settlers 
about  the  scarcity  of  water.    The  company  in  1904 


made  another  canal  from  their  canal  into  the  Colo- 
rado river  at  a  point  about  4  miles  below  the  Ameri- 
can line;  but  this  diversion  from  the  Colorado  river 
was  made  without  any  controlling  works,  and  during 
the  winter  and  spring  heavy  rains  washed  out  the 
canals  so  that  86%  of  the  water  flowed  to  the  valley 
and  only  14%  went  through  the  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Cal- 
ifornia. It  will  take  at  least  six  months  to  install 
adequate  works  to  turn  the  river  back  into  the  old 
channel.  This,  it  strikes  us,  is  properly  a  Govern- 
ment work,  as  the  river  seems  to  have  laughed  at 
private  enterprise  and  Uncle  Sam  should  now  teach 
it  to  behave  itself.  It  is  a  river  improvement  enter- 
prise which  should  not  be  neglected. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  Poultry  Tick. 

To  the  Editor: — Inclosed  you  will  find  an  envelop 
containing  a  few  bugs  that  is  new  to  this  part  of  the 
country  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 
The  insect  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  its  tackling 
the  poultry  of  a  neighbor,  and  he  called  my  attention 
to  it,  and  I  will  say  that  I  never  saw  anything  in 
their  line  half  so  ferocious.  They  are  on  the  chickens 
by  the  millions — in  fact,  as  thick  as  you  ever  saw  the 
lice  on  a  willow  twig,  and  adhere  to  the  chick,  so 
that  one  has  to  scrape  them  off  with  a  knife  with 
much  difficulty;  in  a  space  as  large  as  a  thumb-nail 
one  could  count  fifty  of  these  insects.  I  told  the 
party  I  would  get  you  to  pass  upon  them,  so  kindly 
give  us  your  opinion.  The  enclosed  contains  the  pest 
in  two  stages — after  they  fill  upon  the  chick  they 
retire  and  die  and  the  stage  that  you  will  find 
adhereing  to  the  cobweb.  Some  of  the  insects  you  will 
find  dead,  as  the  chick  was  dipped  with  sheep-dip; 
though  they  were  dead,  yet  they  were  very  difficult 
to  scrape  from  the  chick.  This  party  has  lost 
several  dozens  of  fine  chickens  in  less  than  a  week. 
Kindly  give  us  your  views  in  the  Pacific  Rurai, 
Press. — J.  F.  Crowder,  Selma. 

The  insects  are  the  common  poultry  tick.  They 
are  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  the  poultry  keeper 
in  the  interior  valley  of  California,  because  they  are 
so  difficult  to  dislodge.  They  can  be  killed  by  fumi- 
gation with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  such  as  is  applied 
to  citrus  trees,  but  no  chicken  houses  are  tight 
enough  to  admit  of  the  effective  use  of  this  gas,  unless 
one  could'rig  a  tent  just  as  they  do  for  the  covering 
of  an  orange  tree  Experiments  in  this  direction 
seem  to  be  warranted.  All  efforts  to  free  houses  of 
these  ticks  by  spraying,  whitewash,  etc.,  are  ineffec- 
tive. About  the  only  effective  treatment  so  far  sug- 
gested is  to  build  the  houses  of  galvanized  iron  and 
then  at  intervals  to  fill  them  with  straw  and  set  fire 
to  the  whole  outfit.  Of  course,  the  poultry  could  be 
freed  from  the  insect  by  dipping  in  water  which  had 
a  little  oil  floating  on  the  top,  for  the  ticks  are  killed 
as  easily  with  plain  oil  as  with  any  other  substance, 
but  cleansing  the  birds  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
problem;  freeing  the  houses  of  the  vermin  is  really  the 
difficult  thing  and  that  has  not  yet  been  easily 
accomplished. 

Feeding  Value  of  Barleys. 

To  the  Editor: — A  number  of  your  readers  here 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  more  value  in  Chevalier 
barley  as  a  chicken  feed  than  there  is  in  common 
barley. — A  Subscriber,  Hollister. 

There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  composition 
between  Chevalier  and  other  barley  of  the  same 
grade.  There  is,  however,  much  advantage  in  feed- 
ing good,  plump  grain  rather  than  poor  grain,  and 
experience  seems  to  lead  to  the  decision  that  the 
highest  priced  grains  are  really  the  cheapest — disre- 
garding, of  course,  abnormal  demand,  which  may 
sometimes  influence  the  value  of  certain  kinds. 

An  interesting  statement  is  given  by  the  Liver- 
more  Herald  about  feeding  barley  to  fowls  which 
many  readers  may  like  to  try.  When  fed  dry  it  is 
hard  to  digest,  and  when  soaked  in  the  ordinary  way 
frequently  produces  fermentation,  with  the  further 
effect  of  producing  indigestion  and  intestinal  disor- 
ders. Mr.  Charles  Ginger,  a  local  poultry  raiser  of 
long  experience,  has  discovered  the  remedy.  Instead 
of  soaking  the  barley  in  a  barrel  or  vat  and  leaving 
it  long  enough  to  ferment,  he  soaks  it  thoroughly  and 
immediately  deposits  it  in  long,  shallow  trenches. 
He  covers  the  grain  with  earth  and  over  that  places 
a  screen  of  lath  to  protect  it  from  being  scratched 
up  by  chickens.  The  act  of  germinating  makes  a 
chemical  change  in  the  kernel  and  it  is  found  to  be  as 
sweet  as  a  nut  and  a  wholesome  food  for  the  chickens. 
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Subirrigating  Peas. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  last  copy  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  page  260,  under  the  heading  of  "  Sheep 
and  Wool,"  I  noticed  an  extensive  article  on  the 
Mexican  pea  and  results  attending  its  use.  I  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  contained 
therein:  "  No  cultivation  is  giveD.  Subirrigation  is 
practiced.  One  man  can  irrigate  five  or  six  quar- 
ter sections."  An  explanation  of  how  this  is  done 
would  prove  quite  interesting  to  the  average  Califor- 
nian,  and  some  knowledge  might  be  thereby  gained 
that  could  be  put  to  good  use  by  California  irriga- 
tors.— C.  E.  D.,  Kingsburg. 

We  take  it  the  method  is  by  allowing  water  to  flow 
in  rather  deep  ditches  and  to  move  out  by  lateral 
seepage — a  sort  of  underflow  proposition,  such  as  is 
relied  upon  in  your  own  part  of  the  country  to  some 
extent.  It  is  perfectly  sure  that  there  is  no  system 
of  subirrigation  by  pipes  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
The  first  cost  of  that  would  be  several  times  as  much 
as  the  land  is  worth — not  to  mention  other  objec- 
tions. The  Colorado  lands  are  probably  of  such  char- 
acter that  water  circulates  freely  through  them,  and 
the  plant  being  thus  supplied  from  below  in  adequate 
amount  does  not  need  conservation  of  moisture  by 
surface  cultivation. 


A  New  Zealander  Inquires. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  definite  in- 
formation regarding  the  Spencer  seedless  apple  of 
Colorado  ?  Is  it  actually  seedless  and  coreless  ?  Is 
the  fruit  of  good  color  and  good  quality,  and  what  is 
its  season  of  ripening  ?  Are  there  five  closely  allied 
varieties  of  the  seedless  apple,  or  is  there  only  one 
variety  ?  Prom  articles  we  read  it  would  appear 
that  there  were  five  original  trees,  and  that  these 
were  propagated  from  indiscriminately  without  re- 
gard to  differences  —  the  five  trees  being  treated  as 
if  they  were  actually  one  variety.  What  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  among  commercial  growers  in  California 
regarding  this  apple  ?  Where  can  trees  or  scions  be 
obtained  ? 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  20th  I  notice 
that  free  distribution  of  the  new  codlin  moth  para- 
site—  Eppialtes  carbonarius  —  will  be  commenced 
next  September.  Would  it  be  possible  for  an  appli- 
cant in  New  Zealand  to  get  a  supply  of  this  insect  by 
applying  to  the  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  failing  this  could  you  say  where  a  supply 
could  be  obtained  ? 

Is  it  possible  under  any  circumstances  for  an  apple 
or  pear  or  any  other  fruit  to  come  to  maturity  with- 
out pollenation  of  any  kind  ?  And  should  such  fruit 
come  to  maturity  is  it  possible  for  it  to  contain  good 
seed  ? — Reader,  New  Zealand. 

This  coreless  apple  has  been  violently  thrown  down 
by  all  Eastern  horticultural  experts  whose  reports 
we  have  seen.  We  have  not  had  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it.  There  is  no  general  opinion  among  Cali- 
fornia commercial  growers  about  it  because  no  crop 
of  it  has  been  grown.  We  do  not  know  where  trees 
can  be  obtained;  that  is  likely  to  crop  out  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns  whenever  anyone  is  ready  to  offer 
it.  Coreless  apples  are  certainly  very  old  and  the 
worst  thing  about  them  is  that  they  have  never  had 
any  value  except  as  curiosities. 

The  codlin  moth  parasite  is  beiijg  propagated  by 
the  California  Horticultural  Commissioner  and  ap- 
plications can  be  addressed  to  his  offices  either  in 
this  city  or  Sacramento.  We  understand  that  the 
supply  does  not  yet  permit  wide  distribution,  but  it 
is  well  enough  to  file  applications. 

It  is  possible  for  a  fruit  to  come  to  maturity  with- 
out pollenation  of  any  kind,  but  when  a  fruit  generally 
seedless  contains  a  seed  it  presupposes  pollenation. 


Times  for  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  know  at  what  time  it 
is  best  to  prune  apricot  trees?  A  friend  tells  me  that 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  they  prune  their  apricot 
trees  in  September.  If  that  be  true,  why  is  that  not 
a  proper  time  to  prune  peach  trees  also?  I  have  a 
small  vineyard  of  Tokay  grapes;  they  did  not  do  well 
this  year.  My  neighbors  tell  me  they  were  not 
trimmed  at  the  right  time,  that  I  should  have  waited 
until  January,  whereas  I  trimmed  them  in  November. 
Was  that  too  early?  I  am  much  interested  in  the  in- 
formation you  give  to  the  readers  of  your  paper. — 
A.  H.  Willard,  Glenn  county. 

Trees  which  bear  early  fruits  usually  finish  their 
growth  periods  earliest  in  the  fall  and  can  be  safely 
given  ordinary  pruning  soonest.  This  is  true  of  the 
apricot  and  experience  justifies  the  practice  of  which 
you  speak.  The  peach  usually  grows  later  in  the 
season  than  the  apricot  and  pruning  should  generally 
not  be  undertaken  until  the  leaves  have  finished  their 
season's  work;  consequently  usually  the  peach  should 


not  be  pruned  so  early  as  the  apricot.  If  your  Tokay 
vines  had  finished  their  leaf  action  in  November 
pruning  at  that  time  can  be  done  as  well  as  in  Janu- 
ary, except  that  the  earlier  pruning  induces  earlier 
start  in  the  spring  and  in  that  way  may  invite  frost 
injury  to  the  young  growth.  Probably  some  other 
conditions  are  affecting  your  vines. 


Onion  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  time  and  how 
late  can  you  plant  onion  seed  to  transplant  for  big 
onions?  Do  onions  need  more  moisture  than  any 
other  garden  crop?  This  is  on  rich  river  bottom 
land  and  I  do  not  calculate  to  irrigate. — Enquirer, 
St.  Helena. 

Just  how  late  one  can  plant  onion  seed  to  get  seed- 
lings for  transplanting  depends  on  the  local  climate 
in  the  place  where  he  is  operating.  It  is  usual  to 
sow  the  seed  from  September  to  November,  accord- 
ing as  the  ground  becomes  moistened  by  rains  and  to 
transplant  from  February  onward,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  winter,  because  it  is  useless  to 
transplant  until  the  ground  comes  into  the  best  con- 
dition and  this  is  much  later  in  some  localities  than 
others;  in  fact,  your  district  is  rather  late,  because 
of  the  abundant  rainfall  and  the  rather  sharp  frosts 
that  sometimes  occur.  Under  the  conditions  you 
describe  it  does  not  seem  as  though  resort  to  irriga- 
tion would  be  at  all  necessary.  We  suppose  you 
know  that  although  transplanting  seedling  onions  has 
been  practiced  in  California  for  a  long  time,  the  chief 
part  of  the  crop  is  made  from  seed  sown  in  the  field 
when  the  ground  comes  into  good  condition  early 
in  the  spring. 

Not  Root  Knot. 

To  the  Editor: — Under  separate  cover  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  sample  of  root  knot  on  young  apple  tree. 
This  form  is  under  dispute  in  this  district,  as  to  its 
being  crown  gall  or  not.  Do  you  know  if  it  really  is 
or  not  ? — Horticulturist,  Toppenish,  Wash. 

We  should  not  call  it  root  knot.  The  many  small 
roots  starting  at  the  point  in  question  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  growing  out  from  a  natural  callus  which 
seems  to  have  been  put  out  from  the  root  to  heal  an 
injury  to  the  bark  by  some  mechanical  agency.  The 
slight  swelling  at  the  base  of  these  roots  has  then  the 
characteristic  of  a  callus  growth  and  not  of  a  root 
knot.  The  curling  or  circling  of  the  fibers  which  is 
found  in  a  knot  is  not  discernible  in  the  specimen. 
We  therefore  hesitate  not  to  call  it  not  a  knot. 


Out  of  Our  Reach. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  whether  I  can 
grow  English  walnuts  in  Virginia  on  land  where  ordi- 
nary orchard  fruits  and  figs  do  well? — Reader, 
South  Dakota. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  Californians  to  tell 
whether  the  English  walnut  will  succeed  in  Virginia 
or  not.  From  what  you  say  about  other  fruits  grow- 
ing, it  seems  likely  that  suitable  varieties  of  the 
English  walnut  would  also  do  well.  Your  application 
for  information,  however,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Pomology,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  can  send 
you  specific  information,  because  the  district  you 
mention  is  directly  under  their  observation. 


Crude  Oil  for  Peach  Borers. 

To  the  Editor: — What  Is  the  general  experience 
with  the  use  of  crude  petroleum  for  painting  about 
the  base  of  trees,  and  beneath  the  ground,  as  a 
treatment  for  peach  borer?  Some  claim  that  if  this 
is  done,  and  the  earth  not  replaced  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  possibility  of  after  injury  is  prevented 
by  the  evaporation  that  takes  place  in  the  mean- 
time.— L.  C..  Morgan  Hill. 

Crude  oil  had  certainly  been  used  in  this  way  with- 
out injury,  according  to  testimony  sent  us  last 
year.    Who  will  give  us  experience  up  to  date? 


Curing  Smyrna  Figs. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  publish  a  receipt 
for  drying  white  Smyrna  figs,  of  which  we  have 
many? — Subscriber,  Ventura  county. 

We  have  published  such  full  accounts  in  recent  vol- 
umes that  we  can  not  repeat  now.  You  can  ge*  a 
good  pamphlet  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  George  C. 
Roeding  of  Fresno.  His  instructions  are  good  for  all 
figs,  and  so  will  be  helpful  in  the  figs  you  have  for 
White  Smyrna,  although  figs  freely  distributed  years 


ago  in  southern  California  under  that  name  were  not 
the  true  Smyrna  fig. 


The  Alligator  Pear. 

To  the  Editor:— What  climate,  soil,  etc.,  are 
necessary  to  the  culture  of  the  avocado  or  Alligator 
pear,  and  where  may  seeds  for  planting  be  obtained  ? 
— Subscriber,  Stanislaus  county. 

This  fruit  is  successfully  grown  in  thermal  situa- 
tions near  the  southern  coast  from  Santa  Barbara 
southward.  The  presumption  is  that  the  tree  will 
not  be  worth  growing  in  frosty  situations,  and  only 
demonstrations  by  actual  trial  can  remove  this. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  October  23,  1905. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offlical  and  Section  Director 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  weather,  with  pleasant  days  and  cool  nights, 
prevailed  during  the  past  week.  These  conditions  were 
favorable  for  beans  and  fruit  drying.  Light  frost 
occurred  on  the  18th,  but  caused  no  damage.  Large 
shipments  of  Tokay  grapes  continue  from  the  American 
river  district.  Prune  drying  is  about  completed;  the 
crop  was  light.  Grapes  continue  to  go  to  the  wineries. 
Citrus  fruits  are  making  excellent  progress  and  promise 
good  crops.  Dry  plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  in  good  condition  and  healthy,  but 
feed  is  getting  scarce.  Rain  is  badly  needed.  A  good 
apple  crop  will  be  harvested. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Generally  clear  weather,  with  pleasant  days  and  cool 
nights,  prevailed  during  the  past  week.  Heavy  frosts 
have  occurred  in  the  mountain  sections,  but  caused  no 
damage.  Farm  work  is  generally  backward,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  rain.  Plowing  is  progressing  in  the 
northern  counties.  The  apple  crop  is  large  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  bean  crop  is  nearly  all  in  sacks;  the 
crop  is  large  and  of  good  quality.  A  good  crop  of  wal- 
nuts is  being  harvested.  The  grape  harvest  is  com- 
pleted and  most  varieties  were  a  good  yield.  Pruning  is 
progressing.  Dry  feed  is  scarce  and  cattle  are  only 
doing  fairly  well. 

San   Joaqnln  Valley. 

Clear  weather,  with  warm  days  and  cool  nights,  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  week.  Light  frosts  occurred  gen- 
erally on  the  nights  of  the  18th  and  19th,  but  no  damage 
resulted.  Raisins  are  being  hauled  to  the  packing 
houses,  which  are  running  to  their  full  capacity.  Large 
shipments  of  raisins  were  made  to  Eastern  markets  dur- 
ing the  week.  Wine  grapes  continue  to  be  picked  and 
shipped  to  the  wineries.  Olives  are  progressing  and 
promise  a  good  crop.  Alfalfa  thrashing  is  about  com- 
pleted. Oranges  are  coloring  slightly  and  promise  a 
large  crop.  Dry  plowing  abd  seeding  are  progressing. 
Dry  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  healthy  and  in  good 
condition. 

Southern  California. 

Generally  fair  weather  prevailed  during  the  past  week, 
with  light  showers  along  the  coast  Saturday  night  and 
in  the  extreme  south  Sunday  night.  Fruit  drying  and 
raisin  making  are  nearly  completed.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
raisin  crop  is  packed  and  many  carloads  have  already 
been  shipped.  Guavas  are  yielding  splendidly,  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  exceeding  that  of  last  year.  Walnuts 
are  ripening  slowly.  Late  potatoes  are  making  good 
progress.  A  large  crop  of  beans  is  being  harvested. 
Citrus  fruits  are  in  excellent  condition  and  promise 
large  crops.  The  water  supply  is  increasing  with  the 
cooler  weather. 


Eureka  Summary.— The  weather  was  dry  and  clear, 
with  frosty  mornings.  Plowing  continues  and  some 
seeding  is  in  progress,  but  the  ground  is  getting  dry  and 
rain  is  much  needed.  Large  shipments  of  apples  and 
peas  continue. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  weather  during  the 
week  was  cool,  with  light  rain  at  the  close,  but  no  dam- 
age resulted.  Bean  thrashing  is  nearly  ended;  some 
Limas  yet  in  the  field;  the  crop  is  good.  Walnut  har- 
vest is  in  progress.  Oranges  are  reported  fine  in  some 
sections,  but  a  light  crop. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  25,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

1.76 

4  36 

3.73 

60 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.18 

8  46 

1.94 

88 

46 

.00 

.02 

5  54 

1.81 

76 

38 

.00 

T 

7  46 

1.48 

74 

50 

San  Jose  

.0(1 

.00 

M 

36 

.00 

T 

4.99 

1.92 

80 

42 

.00 

.24 

.45 

.52 

74 

36 

San  Luis  Obispo  

T 

.03 

4.60 

1.75 

76 

38 

.08 

.08 

1.14 

.83 

74 

48 

.24 

.90 

.17 

.45 

68 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Turkey  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  Cali- 
fornians  will  engage  in  the  turkey  business  this  year 
than  ever  before.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  overpro- 
duction, for  thousands  of  turkeys  are  shipped  here 
from  the  East  each  fall,  and  in  this  beautiful  State, 
where  all  conditions  are  ideal,  why  should  we  not 
profit  by  this  industry?  Large  turkeys  are  in  de- 
mand at  Thanksgiving  time,  and  when  floods  and 
heavy  spring  rains  prevail  throughout  the  Central 
States  the  early  turkeys  seldom  live  to  see  California, 
and  the  growers  are  then  obliged  to  be  content  with 
shipping  their  second— or  later— batch  of  turkeys, 
which  are  necessarily  small — not  at  all  what  the 
housewife  would  wish  for  the  main  dish  of  the  Thanks- 
giving spread. 

Can  we  not,  then,  persuade  the  good  man  who  is 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  clover  or  alfalfa  field 
that  there  is  more  money  in  turkeys  at  15  cents  to 
20  cents  a  pound,  on  foot,  than  in  hogs  at  6  cents — 
that  they  require  little  more  attention,  and  that  it 
takes  less  to  fatten  them?  However,  there  are  dis- 
couragements, and  some  failures,  in  the  beginning. 
One  must  be  prepared  for  these,  but  by  giving  the 
business  our  best  thought  and  effort  (the  best  is  none 
too  good)  success  will  follow. 

Selection  of  Breeding  Stock. — From  six  to  twelve 
hens  and  one  torn  will  make  a  good  beginning.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  select  extremely  large,  small 
or  fat  turkeys.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  some 
breeders  will  advertise  and  sell  for  breeding  pur- 
poses toms  weighing  over  thirty  pounds  and  hens 
over  twenty  pounds.  I  believe  their  doing  so  has 
created  the  demand  for  them,  and  dissatisfaction  usu- 
ally follows.  As  an  illustration:  The  largest  hen  I 
have  has  laid  but  one  batch  of  eggs  this  year,  and 
has  remained  with  her  brood  all  summer.  She  tram- 
pled on  four  of  her  poults,  killing  them.  A  neighbor 
came  to  me  last  year  to  secure  a  torn  "not  to  weigh 
less  than  thirty  pounds."  I  could  not  supply  him, 
but  wrote  to  a  number  of  breeders  and  finally  secured 
what  he  wanted.  Out  of  his  first  batch  of  seventy 
eggs  only  eleven  poults  were  hatched,  aod  he  was 
obliged  to  rent  another  torn  for  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son. There  need  be  no  fear  but  that  there  will  be 
very  large  turkeys — and  many  of  them — among  the 
offspring  of  medium-sized  parent  stock.  All  good 
points  should  be  represented  in  hen  and  torn  com- 
bined. Young  hens  make  good  mothers  and  produce 
strong  poults.  Older  hens  lay  more  eggs  during  the 
year. 

The  bronze  hen  should  have  a  large  leg  bone,  legs 
of  a  reddish  tint,  full  breast,  the  head  plentifully 
dotted  with  red,  brilliant  plumage  laced  with  white 
on  breast,  wings  and  tail.  When  standing  "at  atten- 
tion "  there  should  be  almost  a  perfect  slope  from  the 
head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  mongrel  bronze  is  a 
dull  brown,  blue-headed,  hollow-chested,  and  stands 
much  like  a  buzzard. 

In  selecting  a  torn  do  not  choose  the  largest  in  the 
flock,  but  rather  one  that  is  active,  quick  to  gobble 
at  a  strange  noise,  of  bright  plumage,  much  pride, 
and  a  good  eater.  He  should  have  a  full  bronze 
breast,  large  leg  bone  and  large  frame,  but  should 
not  be  fat.  Be  careful  that  he  is  not  related  to  the 
hens. 

If  you  do  not  wish  a  breeder  to  make  your  selec- 
tions, a  few  weeks  before  Thanksgiving  go  to  some- 
one having  a  large  flock  to  be  marketed  and  select 
for  yourself.  It  is  best,  however,  to  tell  a  breeder 
exactly  what  you  want  and  let  him  send  them  to  you, 
as  you  are  then  more  likely  to  get  stock  of  pure  blood. 

Fattening  for  Market. — In  the  first  place  the 
fowls  should  have  comfortable  roosts,  placed  low. 
By  comfortable,  I  do  not  mean  inch  wide  or  round 
roosts,  but  roosts  at  least  2  inches  wide.  The  feet  of 
fowls  were  not  made  to  cling,  like  those  of  birds.  If 
they  have  been  roosting  indoors  no  change  should  be 
made  at  this  time,  but  it  is  best  to  have  them  roost 
out  of  doors  at  all  times. 

One  method  of  fattening  is  to  confine  them  in  pens, 
a  space  of  about  40  feet  each  way  for  100  turkeys. 
If  they  are  not  accustomed  to  being  penned,  sacks, 
canvas  or  boards  may  be  placed  all  about  the  pen, 
from  the  ground  up  for  about  4  feet.  They  will  not 
then  fret  to  get  out.  Several  drinking  vessels  of 
ample  size  may  be  placed  in  brackets  against  the 
sides  of  the  pen,  about  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
filled  with  fresh  water  twice  daily.  A  very  little  lime 
in  the  drinking  water  keeps  their  digestive  organs  in 
good  condition.  Feed  ample  rations  three  times  a 
day,  removing  all  food  that  will  sour  or  ferment, 
within  an  hour  after  feeding,  giving  fresh  food  each 
time.  Whole  corn,  cornmeal  and  bran  mash,  pump- 
kin and  beans  cooked  together,  rolled  barley,  and 
sweet  milk  to  drink,  are  all  good  fatteners,  and  a 
variety  keeps  the  fowls  in  good  appetite.  The  first 
few  feeds  should  be  light.  Of  course  a  pile  of  grit 
and  some  charcoal  should  be  placed  in  the  pen. 
Fattening  by  this  method  may  be  accomplished  in 
eighteen  days. 

Another  method  is  to  allow  the  fowls  to  range 
while  fattening.    They  may  be  called  up  three  times 


a  day  and  fed  a  generous  ration  of  any  of  the  above 
foods.  They  will  soon  quiet  down  and  range  but  lit- 
tle. Indeed,  they  will  be  under  foot  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  They  will  fatten  as  well  by  this  method  as 
by  penning  them,  with  less  danger  of  liver  trouble, 
but  the  fattening  process  should  begin  at  an  earlier 
date. 

Poultry  Diseases. — A  whole  page  might  be  writ- 
ten about  poultry  diseases,  their  preventive  and 
cure.  It  might  be  well  to  mention  that  a  little  lime 
in  the  drinking  water  will  usually  prevent  such 
trouble  as  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  etc.  There  are  no 
evil  effects  from  the  use  of  lime  water  for  any  poul- 
try. I  notice  in  a  recent  number  of  an  Eastern 
poultry  journal  that  the  use  of  lime  for  poultry  is  also 
recommended  by  Dr.  Louis  Dechmann  of  Needham, 
Mass.  Dr.  Dechmann  is  one  of  the  best  physiological 
chemists  in  this  country  and  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  poultry  diseases.  Of  course  dry  lime  should 
be  used  sparingly  about  poultry,  as  it  causes  an  irri- 
tation of  the  throat  and  lungs,  leading  to  more 
serious  trouble,  but  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary 
to  mention  this  to  the  thinking  person. 

Roup  is  quite  prevalent  at  this  time.  Bluestone  in 
the  drinking  water  is  an  excellent  preventive.  Ask 
your  druggist  to  pulverize  it  for  you.  Put  it  in  a 
large  bottle  and  fill  the  bottle  with  warm  water. 
Pour  a  little  of  this  in  the  drinking  water  when  there 
is  a  sudden  change  in  the  atmosphere,  or  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease.  In  advanced  stages,  con- 
fine the  fowl  and  give  a  pill  or  two  made  from  bread 
and  two  or  three  drops  of  eucalyptus  oil;  also  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  epsom  salts  in  a  quart  of  drinking  water 
as  their  only  drink  for  a  day. 

A  thorough  campaign  against  vermin  now  will  do 
as  much  toward  exterminating  them  as  a  half  sum- 
mer's work.  Mrs.  N.  Frank  Morse. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


HORTICULTURE. 


National  Council  of  Horticulture. 


To  the  Editor: — The  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Horticulture  was  held  at  the  Hol- 
lenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  O.,  Wednesday,  October 
4th.  Meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the  pre- 
liminary organization  were  the  delegates  from  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  and  the  American  Seed-trade 
Association. 

The  occasion  of  the  meeting  was  opportune,  it 
being  the  week  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association,  and  the  public  sessions  of  this 
body  and  the  consultation  afforded  with  the  officers 
made  clear  to  the  delegates  of  these  national  socie- 
ties the  possibility  and  great  opportunity  for  exploit- 
ing horticulture  through  the  public  press,  aside  from 
the  Horticultural  Council  work,  which  seemed  to 
promise  great  and  immediate  results  in  all  lines  of 
the  work. 

The  possibilities  of  the  work  of  the  Council  were  dis- 
cussed in  considerable  detail;  its  standing  and  power 
in  case  its  influence  might  be  needed  in  a  national 
way  on  questions  of  customs,  postage  or  like  work 
with  the  transportation  companies;  its  power  inter- 
nationally considered  on  questions  of  nomenclature 
and  other  similar  lines. 

The  delegates  from  the  national  bodies  above  men- 
tioned, while  having  no  authority  to  bind  definitely 
their  organizations,  did,  however,  express  themselves 
satisfied  that  great  benefit  might  accrue  to  their 
societies  through  the  plans  proposed  if  rightly  worked 
out,  and  all  pledged  themselves  to  recommend  to  their 
respective  societies  that  a  union,  on  the  general  plan 
outlined  by  Professor  Bailey  for  the  formation  of  the 
Council  in  July  last,  be  carried  out  as  early  as  prac- 
tical. 

But  the  question  of  promoting  horticulture  in  a 
broad  way  on  the  nursery,  florist  and  seed  lines 
appealed  so  strongly  to  those  presenl  that  it  was 
decided  (pending  the  definite  action  of  these  three 
societies  themselves  at  their  next  annual  meetings, 
which  will  not  occur  for  many  months)  to  make  a 
good  preliminary  trial  of  the  proposed  press  news  by 
means  of  private  subscriptions  to  be  taken  up  from 
leading  members  of  the  above  trades — firms  largely 
interested  in  horticulture  in  their  respective  lines. 
To  this  end  a  letter  was  ordered  to  be  prepared, 
which  should  be  sent  out  under  the  heading  of  the 
National  Council  and  signed  by  its  officers,  the  let- 
ters to  the  leading  florists  to  be  signed  and  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Philip  Breitmeyer,  representing  the  Soci- 
ety of  American  Florists;  Mr.  J.  H.  Dayton,  of  the 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  for  the  American  Nursery- 
men's Association,  and  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kendel  for  the 
American  Seed-trade  Association. 

It  was  believed  that  by  means  of  such  letters 
requesting  a  nominal  contribution  from  prominent 
firms,  this  experiment,  which  has  worked  such  won- 
ders for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, could  be  tried  in  a  similar  way  for  horticulture, 
and  the  results,  when  laid  before  these  associations 
at  their  next  annual  meeting,  would  afford  them  good 
and  reliable  data  on  which  they  could  intelligently 


decide  regarding  their  support  of  the  proposed 
National  Council. 

The  meeting  was  greatly  aided  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
J.  Horace  MacFarland,  president  of  the  American 
Civic  Association,  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Thomas  of  Spring- 
field, O.,  of  the  same  association,  and  who  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  preparation  of  much  of  the  news 
matter  which  has  been  sent  out  by  that  association. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  Mr.  H.  C.  Irish,  secretary.  Among  those 
present  during  the  sessions  were:  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
H.  C.  Irish,  C.  E.  Kendel,  J.  F.  Sullivan,  J.  A.  Grif- 
fith, Philip  Breitmeyer,  J.  H.  Dayton,  J.  Horace 
MacFarland,  Wm.  Gammage,  D.  J.  Thomas  and  Adam 
Graham. 

Letters  and  telegrams  were  read  from:  Pro- 
fessors John  Craig,  L.  H.  Bailey,  L.  R.  Taft,  W.  W. 
Tracy,  S.  B.  Green,  E.  J.  Wickson,  and  Messrs.  T. 
V.  Munson,  Wm.  Scott,  T.  C.  Wilson  (secretary 
American  Apple  Growers'  Congress)  and  E.  Albert- 
son  (president  Americin  Association  of  Nurserymen). 

H.  C.  iRisn. 

Missouri  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Louis. 


Tree  Tanglefoot  on  the  Bark. 


To  the  Editor: — Regarding  the  inquiry  from 
"Grower,"  in  your  issue  of  Oct.  14,  1905,  I  can  say 
that  I  applied  tree  tanglefoot  directly  to  the  bark  of 
about  1000  prune,  peach,  apple,  cherry  and  pear 
trees  last  November.  Trees  were  from  one  to  twelve 
years  old,  and  a  very  careful  inspection  of  the  trees 
recently  showed  positively  no  injurious  results. 
Considerable  of  the  compound  was  used  in  this  local- 
ity last  fall,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  I  was  the  only  one 
who  applied  it  directly  to  the  bark.  I  am  so  sure  of 
its  harmlessness  that  I  shall  use  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner on  the  balance  of  my  orchard  again  this  fall. 
The  compound  will  remain  sticky  for  three  to  six 
months  during  all  conditions  of  weather,  and  no  liv- 
ing insect  can  cross  a  properly  applied  band  of  tree 
tanglefoot. — Geo.  A.  Stone,  Santa  Rosa. 

This  meets  our  invitation  to  those  who  have  used 
the  preparation  to  give  facts.  Farther  discussion  of 
the  matter  belongs  to  our  advertising  columns. 


The  Sugar  Prune. 


To  the  Editor: — Some  of  the  leading  packers 
recommend  that  the  Sugar  prune  be  pitted  before 
drying.  It  is  generally  conceded  in  the  market  that 
this  prune  will  not  compare  with  the  Imperial  or  the 
Clairac,  or  with  the  larger  grades  of  French  prune 
in  quality.  That  being  the  case,  its  only  recommenda- 
tion would  seem  to  be  its  great  productiveness,  unless 
it  could  be  put  to  some  other  commercial  use,  as  here 
suggested.  The  question  is  a  very  important  one,  as 
many  thousands  of  apricot,  peach  and  other  trees 
have  been  grafted  over  to  this  variety,  besides  the 
many  more  thousands  of  young  trees  just  coming  into 
bearing.  Unless  it  be  made  a  special  product,  as  a 
pitted  prune,  for  instance,  it  will  tend  to  embarrass 
the  prune  industry  still  more  by  reason  of  its  inferior 
quality  as  a  prune.  The  whole  future  success  of  the 
prune  industry  in  California  hangs  upon  that  one 
thing,  quality.  We  can  grow  the  right  article  and 
we  can  cure  and  pack  it  right;  but  we  don't  do  either 
exclusively,  and  it  is  the  exception — the  poor  pack — 
that  hurts  the  sale  of  California  prunes. 

The  Sugar  prune  tree  requires  very  different  treat- 
ment from  the  French  or  any  of  its  types.  The  later- 
als and  spurs  must  be  annually  well  shortened  in, 
and  the  current  season's  growth  should  be  cut  back 
every  year;  otherwise  the  fruit  will  be  too  small  and 
practically  worthless.  Leonard  Coates. 

Morgan  Hill. 


A  Challenge  on  Peach  Trees. 

I.  H.  Thomas  of  the  Redbanks  orchard,  Visalia, 
tells  about  a  19-months-old  peach  tree  of  the  Admiral 
Dewey  variety  growing  in  that  orchard  that  probably 
holds  the  record  for  rapid  growth. 

Mr.  Thomas,  as  is  well  known,  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  growing  peach  trees  and  he  says  that  the 
tree  referred  to  is  the  largest  for  its  age  that  he  has 
ever  seen.  The  tree  was  planted  a  year  ago  last 
March,  being  1!>  months  old  now.  It  is  111  inches  in 
circumference  and  branches  2  feet  from  the  ground, 
each  of  the  four  branches  being  7  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  height  of  the  tree  is  12  feet  and  the  spread 
of  its  branches  is  10  feet.  Mr.  Thomas  states  that 
the  tree  is  planted  alongside  of  a  cemented  ditch  in 
which  there  is  a  cra?k  which  allows  the  water  to  es- 
cape with  the  result  that  the  tree  has  been  better 
irrigated  than  the  other  trees  in  the  orchard,  which 
facf  he  thinks  accounts  for  its  rapid  growth.  There 
are  many  trees  of  the  same  age  in  the  orchard  that 
are  7  inches  in  diameter  and  the  foliage  on  them  is 
still  a  dark  green,  showing  that  they  are  still  growing. 

The  Admiral  Dewey  peach  is  a  new  variety  intro- 
duced here  in  the  past  two  years.  It  is  a  freestone 
and  bears  early.  Mr.  Thomas  states  that  the  trees 
of  this  variety  in  the  Redbanks  orchard  will  bear  next 
May. 
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FORESTRY. 


Selling  Timber  From  Forest  Reserves. 

The  new  rules  for  the  national  forest  reserves,  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  July  1, 
were  made  to  give  freer  use  of  the  reserves  to  the 
residents  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated. 
Experience  has  already  shown  that  they  are  wel- 
comed. 

The  West  understands  what  this  means  better 
than  does  the  East.  From  the  first  the  East  has  be- 
lieved in  the  reserves  and  declared  that  there  could 
not  be  too  many  of  them;  but  in  the  West  the  first 
effect  of  their  proclamation  was  widespread  alarm. 
It  was  feared  that  the  reserves  would  check  the  de- 
velopment of  the  region,  would  burden  neighboring 
communities  with  taxes,  and  would  prevent  the  tak- 
ing for  local  needs  of  the  timber  which  lay  close  at 
hand.  Both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  the  wrong 
idea  prevailed  that  a  reserved  forest  was  not  for  use. 

A  forest  reserve  is  meant  to  yield  up  its  wealth,  as 
a  farm  does,  or  a  stream  which  turns  the  wheels  of 
many  mills.  In  the  long  run  it  should  both  guard 
and  increase  the  resources  of  the  country  in  which  it 
lies. 

The  mere  creation  of  forest  reserves,  without  pro- 
vision for  their  administration,  was  therefore  both 
ineffectual  and  annoying  to  local  interests  dependent 
upon  their  resources.  Consequently  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  1896,  requested  the  Nationa' 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  recommend  a  national  forest 
policy.  This  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
June  4,  1897,  under  which,  with  several  subsequent 
amendments,  forest  reserves  are  now  administered. 

On  the  theory  that  the  management  of  land,  not  of 
forests,  was  chiefly  involved,  this  law  gave  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  authority  over  the  reserves, 
and  provided  that  their  surveying,  mapping  and  gen- 
eral classification  should  be  done  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  the  execution  of  ad- 
ministrative work  by  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  result  was  not  satisfactory.  The  technical 
and  complex  problems  arising  from  the  necessary  use 
of  forest  and  range  soon  demanded  the  introduction 
of  scientific  methods  and  a  technically  trained  force, 
which  could  not  be  provided  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem. The  advice  and  services  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry were  found  necessary,  but,  under  the  law, 
could  be  but  imperfectly  utilized.  The  necessity  of 
consolidating  the  various  branches  of  Government 
forest  work  became  apparent  and  was  urged  upon 
Congress  by  the  President  and  all  the  executive 
officers  concerned.  Finally,  the  act  of  February  1, 
1905,  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
entire  jurisdiction  over  the  forest  reserves  except  in 
matters  of  surveying  and  passage  of  title. 

Scientific  forestry  means  wise  use — not  the  locking 
up  of  forest  wealth,  but  putting  it  to  profit  under 
well  known  laws  which  control  the  right  utilization  of 
the  forest.  It  is  just  because  a  second  crop  is  de- 
sirable that  the  first  crop  calls  for  the  forester's  ax, 
and  the  forester's  skill  is  again  needed  in  the  reser- 
vation of  seed  trees  and,  above  all,  in  protection  from 
fire. 

So  when  the  reserves  were  transferred  to  the  care 
of  the  forest  service,  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, work  was  at  once  begun  to  bring  the  forests 
into  larger  use,  to  develop  their  resources  both  for 
the  needs  of  settlers  and  for  the  good  of  the  forest 
itself.  The  office  was  moved  nearer  to  the  applicant; 
that  is,  more  authority  was  given  to  the  forest 
officers  on  the  reserves,  so  that  settlers  entitled  to 
the  free  use  of  timber,  as  well  as  those  wishing  to 
purchase  timber  in  small  quantities,  might  be  served 
on  the  spot,  without  delay.  Whenever  timber  is 
wanted  on  a  larger  scale,  experts  are  assigned  to 
report  on  the  advisability  of  a  sale,  and  where  large 
transactions  are  in  due  course  completed,  the  timber 
is  removed  under  contracts  which  provide  for  a  sec- 
ond crop  by  fixing  a  diameter  limit,  by  careful  log- 
ging methods,  and  by  burning  the  slash  to  prevent 
fires.  Twenty-two  forest  assistants,  assigned  as 
technical  assistants  to  forest  supervisors,  are  at 
present  engaged  in  the  making  of  working  plans. 
Forest  inspectors  inspect  and  report  upon  all  the 
work  done  on  the  reserves. 

Besides  these  technically  trained  foresters  there 
are  also  employed  forest  supervisors,  rangers,  and 
guards.  To  these  men  is  given  general  administra- 
tion and  care  of  the  reserves.  They  must  know  their 
regions,  be  familiar  with  local  conditions,  and  com- 
bine good  sense,  independence,  and  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  qualities  which  make  good  woods- 
men. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has,  under  the  law, 
discretion  to  allow  or  refuse  free  use  of  forest  re- 
serve timber  and  stone  by  "bona  fide  settlers,  min- 
ers, residents  and  prospectors."  This  free  use  is  in- 
tended merely  to  provide  for  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  individual  himself,  not  to  permit  him  to  cut  tim- 
ber for  sale  to  others.  Free  use  is  expressly  refused 
to  sawmill  proprietors,  owners  of  large  establish- 
ments or  commercial  enterprises,  and  companies  and 
corporations.  The  free-use  privilege  is  also  refused 
to  any  trespasser. 

Under  the  present  scheme  of  administration  all 


timber  on  forest  reserves  which  can  be  cut  safely  and 
for  which  there  is  actual  need  is  for  sale.  Appli- 
cations to  purchase  are  invited.  Green  timber  may 
be  sold  except  where  its  removal  makes  a  second 
crop  doubtful,  reduces  the  timber  supply  below  the 
point  of  safety,  or  injures  the  streams.  All  dead 
timber  is  for  sale. 

There  are  three  classes  of  timber  sales.  Setting 
aside  California,  where  every  sale  of  any  class  of  tim- 
ber must  be  advertised  for  sixty  days,  the  classes 
are  briefly  these:  The  first  includes  dead  timber 
worth  not  more  than  $20,  on  application  to  a  forest 
ranger  or  a  deputy  forest  ranger;  the  second,  dead 
and  living  timber,  worth  not  more  than  $100,  for 
which  the  forest  supervisor's  approval  must  be 
secured;  and  the  third,  timber  worth  more  than 
$100,  which  must  be  advertised,  and  can,  as  a  rule, 
be  approved  only  by  a  forester.  All  timber  must  be 
paid  for,  in  full  or  in  installments,  before  it  is  cut. 

The  local  officers  of  the  reserves  receive  all  appli- 
cations for  permission  to  cut,  and  grant  permission 
for  small  amounts,  but  they  receive  none  of  the 
money  paid  for  timber  or  for  any  other  use  of  the  re- 
serves. No  one  but  the  special  fiscal  agent  of  the 
forest  service,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  authorized  to 
receive  any  payments  whatsoever.  The  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  specify 
that: 

"All  money,  whether  payments,  deposits,  or  set- 
tlements, must  be  sent  direct  to  the  special  fiscal 
agent  and  not  transmitted  through  a  forest  officer. 
Money  must  always  be  sent  by  postal  money  order, 
express  money  order,  or  national-bank  draft  on  New 
York.  Other  forms  of  drafts,  cash,  checks  or  certi- 
fied checks  will  not  be  accepted." 


Concerning  Forest  Fires. 

Forest  fires  are  almost  always  unnecessary.  They 
usually  result  from  failure  to  realize  that  careless- 
ness will  be  followed  by  injury  and  distress  to  others. 
The  resident  or  traveler  in  forest  regions  who  takes 
every  precaution  not  to  let  fire  escape,  and  who  is 
active  in  extinguishing  fires  which  he  discovers,  con- 
tributes directly  to  the  development  and  wealth  of 
the  country  and  to  the  personal  profit  and  safety  of 
himself  and  neighbors.  He  who  does  not,  assumes  a 
great  responsibility  by  endangering  not  only  his  own 
welfare,  but  that  of  countless  others. 

Care  with  small  fires  is  the  best  preventive  of  large 
ones.  The  following  simple  rules  may  easily  be  ob- 
served by  all: 

1.  Never  drop  burning  matches  or  tobacco  where 
there  is  anything  to  catch  fire. 

2.  Camp  fires  should  be  as  small  as  will  serve. 

3.  Fire  should  not  be  built  in  leaves,  rotton  wood, 
or  other  places  where  it  is  likely  to  spread. 

4.  Fire  should  not  be  built  against  large  or  hollow 
logs,  where  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  that  it  is  com- 
pletely out. 

5.  In  windy  weather  and  in  dangerous  places, 
camp  fires  should  be  confined  in  holes,  or  by  clearing 
all  vegetable  matter  from  the  ground  around  them. 

6.  A  fire  should  never  be  left,  even  for  a  short 
time,  before  it  is  completely  extinguished. 

7.  Except  as  specifically  permitted  by  law  for 
logging  redwood  or  back  firing,  fire  or  explosives 
should  not  be  used  to  clear  land  during  the  dry  sea- 
son without  permission  from  an  authorized  fire  war- 
den. 

8.  No  engines  or  boilers  using  fuel  other  than  oil 
should  be  operated  near  forest,  brush  or  grass  lands, 
unless  provided  with  spark  arresters  and  firebox 
protectors. 

The  last  three  of  the  above  rules  are  law  in  some 
States  and  their  infraction  directly  punishable. 
Failure  to  observe  the  others  would  be  considered 
willful  negligence,  should  the  fire  escape  and  spread. 

Any  person  discovering  a  fire  too  large  to  be  put 
out  at  once  should  immediately  seek  help  in  the 
vicinity  and,  if  necessary,  notify  the  nearest  fire 
warden.  If  no  fire  warden  is  available,  the  local 
justice  of  the  peace,  constable,  or  road  overseer 
should  be  called  upon.  All  of  these  officers  are 
authorized  to  call  upon  able-bodied  citizens  for  assist- 
ance. Failure  upon  the  part  of  any  person  who 
allows  a  fire  to  get  beyond  his  control  to  take  every 
practicable  step  to  secure  assistance  is  considered 
willful  negligence. 

The  best  tools  for  fighting  fire  are  the  shovel,  mat- 
tock and  ax. 

If  possible,  a  fire  should  be  stopped  or  checked  by 
plowing,  trenching,  or  the  use  of  earth;  but  if  this  is 
impracticable,  back  firing  may  be  resorted  to.  The 
use  of  back  fires  is  attended  by  danger  of  useless 
burning  and  loss  of  control,  therefore  they  should 
never  be  set  by  inexperienced  persons  except  in 
great  emergencies.  If  a  fire  warden  can  be  reached 
in  time,  such  measures  should  be  left  to  his  judgment; 
if  not,  and  the  fire  is  large,  an  experienced  leader 
should  be  chosen  to  direct  the  work  and  his  directions 
followed,  so  that  there  may  be  no  loss  through  unor- 
ganized effort. 

Back  fires  should  always  be  set  from  a  road, 
stream,  cleared  space,  or  natural  fire  liue.  Since 
fire  rushes  up  hill,  is  checked  by  air  currents  at  the 
crest,  and  usually  works  down  hill  slowly,  it  should 


be  attacked  from  the  top  of  a  ridge  if  possible.  If  it 
is  burning  down  hill,  endeavor  to  meet  it  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom.  If  it  is  working  up  hill  rapidly, 
it  seldom  pays  to  try  to  stop  it  before  it  approaches 
the  top.  The  night  or  early  morning  hours  are  the 
best  time  to  work,  when  any  choice  exists,  for  nearly 
all  forest  fires  die  down  more  or  less  at  night  and 
spring  up  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Never  trust  a 
fire  which  is  smoldering  or  "under  control."  Con- 
tinue work  until  it  is  out,  if  possible.  If  not,  watch 
it  closely  for  fear  wind  or  drying  weather  will  cause 
it  to  break  out  again.  Protect  valuable  timber 
rather  than  brush  or  waste.  Young  trees  suffer 
more  from  fire  than  old  ones. 

A  surface  fire  in  open  woods  may  not  seriously  in- 
jure old  growth,  but  it  destroys  reproduction  by  kill- 
ing the  seedlings.  Dry  sand  or  earth  thrown  on  a 
fire  is  usually  as  effective  as  water  and  easier  to  get. 
With  a  large  fire  in  the  vicinity,  do  not  allow  your- 
self and  your  neighbors  to  stay  at  home  watching 
your  fences  and  buildings  when  organized  effort  will 
put  the  fire  out  and  save  not  only  your  property  but 
that  of  others.  Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  "In 
unity  there  is  strength."  A  little  thinking  often 
saves  work  and  makes  it  successful.  Haste  and  ex- 
citement rarely  lead  to  success. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Amounts  of  Water  for  Different  Crops. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Neff  of  Anaheim  draws  from  his  experi- 
ence and  observations  some  very  interesting  conclu- 
sions for  the  California  Cultivator  as  follows: 

The  duty  of  water  is  usually  defined  as  being  the 
amount  of  water  necessary  to  produce  a  crop,  and 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  crop  and  the  soil,  as 
well  as  the  climatic  conditions. 

The  unit  of  measure  for  reservoirs  is  the  cubic  foot, 
but  this  is  too  small  for  convenient  use,  and  the  acre 
foot — or  quantity  which  will  cover  an  acre  one  foot 
deep,  is  more  generally  used  for  large  bodies  of  water. 
The  term  "  acre  foot "  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  bears 
a  direct  relation  to  areas  to  be  covered  with  watc. 
The  time  unit  is  usually  one  second,  and  flowing  water 
is  measured  by  "second  feet"  or  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  passing  a  given  point  in  one  second  of  time. 
Measurement  is  frequently  expressed  in  miner's 
inches,  but  a  miner's  inch  is  a  variable  quantity, 
though  50  miner's  inches  for  24  hours  will  equal  two 
"  acre  feet;"  100  miner's  inches  will  cover  one  acre 
2  inches  deep  in  one  hour. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
amount  of  water  necessary  to  produce  crops  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are 
the  experiments  of  Prof.  King,  of  Wisconsin,  who  has 
found  that  it  requires  from  300  to  500  pounds  of  water 
to  produce  a  pound  of  dry  material.  That  is,  to 
produce  a  ton  of  hay  it  is  necessary  to  have  from  300 
to  500  tons  of  water,  which  must  be  supplied  by  rain 
or  irrigation.  Enough  water  to  cover  an  acre  1  inch 
deep  will  weigh  about  113  tons,  so  that  if  one  ton  of 
hay  is  to  be  grown  on  an  acre  there  must  be  from  3 
to  5  inches  of  water  applied  at  the  proper  time.  The 
amount  used  is  often  largely  in  excess  of  this,  as  rains 
do  not  always  come  at  the  time  nor  in  the  quantity 
that  will  do  the  most  good.  The  amount  of  water  to 
be  used  varies  with  the  kind  of  crop  that  is  being 
grown;  thus  the  water  required  to  produce  one  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa  hay  on  one  acre  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  a  crop  of  corn  on  five  acres.  When  it  is 
considered  that  from  four  to  six  crops  of  alfalfa  are 
taken  from  the  same  land  every  year  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  large  supply  of  water  must  be  at  hand  to 
grow  alfalfa  successfully.  The  quality  of  the  soil 
being  sandy  loam  and  the  climate  being  that  of  the 
southern  coast  counties,  with  15  inches  of  rainfall,  it 
may  be  said  that  corn  will  require,  in  rain  and  irri- 
gating water,  20  inches  to  produce  a  crop;  a  walnut 
orchard  with  trees  12  to  18  years  old  will  need  25 
inches,  an  orange  orchard  in  full  bearing  should  have 
30  inches;  and  an  alfalfa  field  will  not  do  well  on  less 
than  60  inches  for  the  season.  The  amount  necessary 
on  cultivated  orchards  will  be  greater  or  less  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  cultivation  they 
receive;  the  better  cultivation  the  less  water  will  be 
needed. 

Soils  that  are  sandy  will  require  more  water,  but 
where  there  is  danger  of  leaching,  the  water  should 
be  applied  in  smaller  quantities  andoftener,  while  the 
heavier  soils  that  are  more  retentive  will  need  less 
water  and  it  can  be  applied  at  longer  intervals. 

Very  dry  climates  require  more  water  and  in  some 
of  the  Ariz  >na  valleys  where  crops  with  shallow  roots 
are  grown,  it  is  necessary  to  run  water  on  the  ground 
every  eight  to  twelve  days. 

It  is  best  to  begin  the  season  with  the  ground  thor- 
oughly wet,  and  if  the  rainfall  should  be  insufficient 
the  irrigation  should  be  done  before  the  weather 
becomes  hot,  so  as  to  avoid  excessive  evaporation. 
The  depth  of  water  required  to  soak  the  soil  varies, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  1  inch  of  water  will  sat- 
urate dry  soil  about  3  inches  deep,  though  moisture 
will  in  a  few  days  reach  several  inches  farther  and 
give  the  ground  the  appearance  of  being  wet  when  it 
is  very  much  below  the  point  of  saturation  and  would 
retain  considerable  additional  moisture. 

When  the  ground  is  first  irrigated  large  quantities 
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of  water  are  sometimes  needed  to  saturate  and  settle 
the  subsoil.  This  settling  of  the  subsoil  is  sometimes 
so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  tract  and 
regrade  it.  The  writer  remembers  one  particular 
tract  which,  when  irrigated  for  the  first  time,  was  so 
uneven  that  there  were  places  where  it  was  not 
possible  to  drive  a  buggy  across. 

The  early  irrigators  used  water  wastefully  in  most 
cases,  but  as  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  set 
tied  and  water  becomes  more  valuable,  better  meth- 
ods are  brought  into  use  and  the  duty  of  the  water 
becomes  much  higher. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Cauliflower. 

Some  one  has  described  the  cauliflower  as  "  a  cab- 
bage which  had  been  to  college."  It  is  certainly  a 
high  bred  member  of  the  cabbage  family  and  is  more 
difficult  to  content  with  its  surroundings  and  culture. 
An  interesting  article  in  an  exchange  discusses  the 
commercial  production  of  the  vegetable  and  its  seed; 
and  although  the  writer  does  not  give  California 
credit  enough  with  cauliflower  growing,  the  sketch  is 
otherwise  very  interesting. 

Historical. — Just  where  the  cauliflower  came  from 
nobody  seems  to  know.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  cultivated  it,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  it  was  produced  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  probably  called  by 
some  high  sounding,  polysyllabic  name.  But  we  can- 
not get  back  to  its  origin.  The  plant  is  a  close  cousin 
of  our  common  cabbage,  and  on  account  of  its  an- 
cient lineage  probably  ashamed  of  the  fact,  looking 
upon  its  less  aristocratic  relative  of  the  garden  con- 
descendingly— and  with  good  cause  surely,  for  the 
cabbage  is  merely  a  vegetable,  while  the  cauliflower 
is  a  flower. 

In  England. — The  cauliflower  seems  to  have 
bloomed  unseen  during  the  dark  ages,  for  though 
heads  were  falling  right  and  left,  we  find  no  mention 
of  it.  Then,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  cultiva- 
tion began  in  England.  The  fact  is  recorded  that 
"many  heads  of  cauliflower"  were  exported  to 
Holland  previous  to  the  French  revolution.  History 
shows  the  Dutch  were  fond  of  foreign  grown  heads. 

From  its  beginning  in  the  British  Isles  the  growth 
of  the  cauliflower  spread  rapidly  to  the  continent,  and 
to  day  we  find  its  cultivation  the  pursuit  of  numberless 
small  truck  gardeners  throughout  Europe.  The  del- 
icacy of  the  flavor  of  the  flower — or  vegetable,  if 
you  are  a  materialist— creates  a  tremendous  demand 
for  it  in  the  larger  cities.  In  England,  and  even  on 
some  of  the  outlying  islands,  many  a  truck  gardener 
earns  a  good  living  from  the  production  of  cauliflower 
for  the  large  London  markets.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  crates  are  shipped  to  London  annually,  each 
head  wrapped  in  a  separate  piece  of  tissue  paper,  as 
becomes  its  delicacy  as  a  bloom. 

England  got  the  start  of  the  other  countries  in  the 
production  of  the  cauliflower,  and  the  seed  of  the 
English  variety  has  been  until  recently  far  and  away 
the  most  popular  all  over  Europe  and  in  this  country, 
too,  for  the  necessary  annual  planting.  But  history 
again  denies  us  any  information  as  to  the  early  pro- 
gress of  cauliflower  in  the  United  States.  The  cab- 
bage, its  uncouth,  plebeian  cousin,  came  into  early 
prominence  on  the  stage;  the  cauliflower  has,  how- 
ever, until  of  late  years,  remained  modestly  in  the 
background.  Its  cultivation  in  this  country  at  first 
amounted  to  little;  a  few  farmers  here  and  there  pro- 
duced for  the  markets,  but  there  was  no  general 
production. 

The  Commercial  Product. — Even  now  there  are 
cities,  big  cities,  in  the  middle  west  and  south,  where 
the  cauliflower  is  practically  unknown.  Though  in  the 
neighborhood  of  many  large  cities,  such  as  Chicago, 
Boston  and  San  Francisco,  there  are  extensive  truck 
farms  on  which  cauliflower  is  grown  for  home  con- 
sumption, there  are  but  two  distinct  "cauliflower 
districts"  in  the  United  States  where  the  vegetable 
is  extensively  grown  and  shipped  to  distant  markets. 
These,  curiously  enough,  are  more  than  2500  miles 
apart,  one  along  the  rich  soiled  borders  of  Puget 
sound,  near  the  Pacific,  and  the  other  in  the  low 
lying  farm  country  in  the  northeasterly  portion  of 
Long  Island,  within  view  of  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Flourishes  on  Puget  Sound.— In  the  Puget  sound 
district  the  cauliflower  has  flourished  since  the  rail- 
roads have  opened  up  the  territory  and  developed 
its  advantages  as  a  truck  garden  district.  Carloads 
of  cauliflower  are  now  shipped  daily  to  points  along 
the  Pacific  coast  and  towns  to  the  eastward.  Still 
more  remarkable,  though,  is  the  cauliflower  growing 
district  on  northeastern  Long  Island — a  strip  of 
country  4  miles  wide  and  about  HO  miles  long,  extend- 
ng  from  the  little  dip  in  the  iand  called  Baiting  Hol- 
low to  where  the  hustling  little  town  of  Greenport 
lies  between  Long  Island  sound  and  the  waters  of  its 
own  deep  harbor. 

On  Long  Island. — This  is  probably  the  busiest  and 
most  prosperous  truck  farming  area  in  the  country. 
An  evidence  of  its  prosperity  is  the  fact  that  it  has 


two  savings  banks  with  deposits  of  over  $5,000,000 
each  and  three  other  State  or  national  banks  with 
accounts  of  from  $200,000  to  $500,000.  The  farmers 
are  not  at  all  like  the  unprosperous,  struggling  agri- 
culturists of  the  old  types.  They  are  up-to-date 
persons  who  make  a  business  of  farming  and  find  it 
a  good  business.  Some  of  them  ride  about  the  smooth 
Long  Island  roads  in  their  own  automobiles.  They 
have  a  private  telephone  system  with  325  subscribers 
and  a  capitalization  of  $200,000.  One  can  drive 
through  the  district  from  end  to  end  without  finding 
a  single  farm  that  has  been  allowed  to  run  down  and 
go  to  seed. 

Last  year  the  cauliflower  crop  in  this  section 
amounted  to  about  180,000  barrels,  and  this  year, 
according  to  the  best  estimates,  it  may  come  close  to 
190,000  barrels,  or,  in  round  figures,  5,700,000  heads. 
A  barrel  holds  from  twenty-five  to  forty  heads,  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  cauliflower  is  cut  "long"  or 
"short,"  the  length,  of  course,  referring  to  the 
leaves.  The  object  of  allowing  the  leaves  to  remain 
long  is  that  it  preserves  the  flower.  The  farmer  re- 
ceives from  $1  to  $1.25  a  barrel  for  the  "long  cut" 
and  50  cents  more  for  the  "shortcut."  though  at 
certain  times  in  the  season  the  "short  cut  "  brings 
as  much  as  $3  a  barrel. 

Consumption.  —  The  Long  Island  cauliflower  is 
shipped  as  far  west  as  Minneapolis  and  as  far  south 
as  New  Orleans,  and  for  the  past  few  years  the  mar- 
ket has  been  steadily  growing.  The  metropolis,  with 
its  millions  of  hungry  mouths  always  crying  to  the 
country  for  more  food  to  devour,  is  only  about  TO 
miles  away  from  this  section  by  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road and  affords  an  easy  market  for  all  garden  crops. 
New  York  City  demands  about  5000  barrels  a  day,  in 
season,  or  about  150,000  heads.  The  hotels  alone  are 
great  consumers,  one  hotel  requiring  120  heads  a 
day. 

It  was  about  thirty  years  ago  that  one  of  the  farm- 
ers in  the  district  began  to  cultivate  cauliflower.  He 
found  a  ready  market  for  it  in  the  city,  though  at 
that  time  it  was  little  known  as  an  edible.  The  other 
farmers  observed  that  unusual  prosperity  was  smil- 
ing on  their  neighbor,  and  soon  they  began  to  plant 
cauliflower,  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  about 
3000  acres  of  blue-leaved  fields  every  year.  This 
acreage  would  be  greatly  increased  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  cauliflower  absorbs  all  the  resources  of 
the  soil,  and  can  not,  as  a  rule,  be  grown  with  success 
in  the  same  field  in  successive  years. 

Association. — A  few  years  ago  most  of  the  farmers 
formed  themselves  into  a  cauliflower  association.  By 
doing  so  they  found  that  they  could  ship  their  prod- 
uct in  carload  lots  and  make  a  corresponding  saving 
in  freight  charges.  Now  they  load  the  cars  them- 
selves and  their  agents  in  New  York  see  to  the  un- 
loading, and  all  the  railroad  has  to  do  is  haul  them. 
The  association  also  purchases  farm  supplies  for  its 
members  in  bulk,  thereby  making  a  great  saving. 
One  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  the  association  is 
in  the  matter  of  seed.  Cauliflower  seed  is  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  save  at  Puget  Sound,  and  the 
Long  Island  farmers  have  paid  as  much  as  $8  an 
ounce  for  it.  The  association  imports  the  seed  from 
Ehrfurt,  Germany,  and  has  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  price  in  a  few  years  from  $32  to  $20  a  pound.  An 
ounce  will  produce  about  1500  plants  and  the  associ- 
ation purchases  about  150  pounds  a  year. 

Set  Out  by  Machines. — The  plants  are  set  out  by 
little  hand  machines  between  July  15  and  August  1. 
Soon  after  the  "head"  appears,  the  long,  blue  leaves 
are  tied  up  about  it,  to  keep  it  white  and  prevent  it 
from  being  sunburned,  and  thus  the  cauliflower  stands, 
like  a  child  with  the  mumps,  until  it  is  cut  for  ship- 
ment. The  farmers  begin  to  ship  soon  after  August 
sets  in  and  continue  until  Thanksgiving. 

Investigation  of  the  returns  from  cauliflower  grow- 
ing explains  how  the  farmers  became  opulent  enough 
to  own  automobiles.  August  Lewin  of  Baiting  Hol- 
low, one  of  the  cauliflower  pioneers,  last  year  had 
twelve  acres  of  cauliflower,  from  which  he  realized  a 
net  profit  of  $300  an  acre.  E.  E.  Prince,  another 
farmer,  made  $425  clear  from  an  acre  and  a  quarter 
set  out  in  cauliflower — a  sum  considerably  above  the 
price  of  the  land.  These  are  large  returns.  And,  of 
course,  the  farmers  have  other  paying  crops.  The 
potato  acreage  of  the  section  is  four  times  the  cauli- 
flower acreage,  and  it  is  the  greatest  potato  district 
in  the  country. 


Ferret  Keeping. 

To  the  Editor: — I  intended  giving  full  instructions 
in  this  article  for  breeding  ferrets,  but,  having 
received  numerous  enquiries  regarding  their  keeping 
and  management,  I  thought  it  best  to  give  some 
details  as  to  the  manner  of  keeping  them. 

One  lady  asks  if  they  have  to  be  chained  up. 
Another  wants  to  know  if  I  can  guarantee  they  won't 
eat  up  the  entire  poultry  ranch,  etc.  To  begin  with, 
I  will  say  that  ferrets  are  kept  in  much  the  same 
way  as  you  would  keep  rabbits  or  Belgian  hares.  It, 
of  course,  depends  upon  how  many  you  wish  to  keep 
as  to  the  method  of  housing  them.  If  you  wish  to 
keep  oniy  a  few,  or  a  pair,  a  box  about  3x4  feet  will 
do  for  them.  Make  a  lath  or  wire  cover  for  this  box 
and  keep  it  in  dry  quarters.  Keep  2  or  3  inches  of 
clay  or  dry  earth  in  the  box,  and  give  them  clean 


straw  for  bedding.  One  pair  will  clear  any  ordinary 
sized  place  of  rats,  and  will  keep  them  away  from 
your  chickens  or  poultry  houses,  barns  or  grain 
warehouses.  But  if  you  wish  to  keep  a  number  for 
breeding  purposes,  you  will  require  a  building  which 
should  be  divided  into  pens.  The  barn  or  shed  should 
be  well  ventilated.  Make  a  solid  floor  of  dry  clay  or 
earth  and  partition  your  pens  with  planed  boards,  44 
inches  high,  mailed  up  endwise  to  prevent  the  ferrets 
from  climbing  out.  You  can  keep  them  on  board 
floors  if  you  wish,  but  most  people  know  that  if  rab- 
bits are  kept  in  this  way  the  boards  become  satu- 
rated with  moisture  and  soon  smell  bad.  It  is  much 
easier  to  keep  them  clean  and  sweet  on  a  clay  or 
earth  floor.  The  clay  or  earth  absorbs  the  moisture 
which,  when  foul  or  sour,  can  be  removed  and  fresh 
earth  put  in  its  place.  If  board  floors  are  used  you 
should  have  3  or  4  inches  of  earth  upon  them  and  give 
them  clean  straw  for  bedding.  They  should,  of 
course,  be  kept  in  their  pens  or  hutches  at  all  times 
excepting  when  you  wish  to  work  them.  The  method 
of  working  them  on  rats  or  squirrels  and  of  hunting 
rabbits  with  them  will  be  given  in  a  future  article. 
My  next  article  will  be  on  breeding  ferrets. 

958  Pine  street,  San  Francisco.  W.  Styan. 


It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  banker  to  whom  a  cus- 
tomer has  paid  in  moneys  for  his  current  account  is 
a  trustee  of  such  moneys,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
true  relation  between  a  banker  and  his  customer  is  that 
of  debtor  and  creditor  only,  with  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  tho  banker  to  discharge  the  debt  in  a  particular 
manner.  So  clearly  is  this  the  case  that  if,  after  paying 
money  into  the  hands  of  a  cashier  to  the  credit  of  his  ac- 
count, which  is  not  overdrawn,  the  customer  should  sud- 
denly suspect  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  he  cannot  with- 
draw it  except  by  check.  In  the  same  way,  the  moment 
a  bank  clerk  in  cashing  a  check  has  placed  notes  or 
money  in  the  control  of  the  person  presenting  the  check 
there  is  actual  delivery  and  possession,  and  he  cannot 
take  them  back.  Should  a  customer  overdraw  his 
account  the  bank  is  not  bound  to  oiler  the  sum  really 
due  him,  but  can  rightly  refuse  to  honor  the  check. 
When  a  check  is  indorsed  the  indorsee  can  bring  an 
action  against  the  drawer,  just  as  the  indorsee  of  a  bill 
can  sue  the  acceptor.  A  check  is  not  an  assignment  of 
any  portion  of  a  debt  due  from  a  banker  to  his  customer, 
but  simply  a  request  with  which  the  banker  has  prom- 
ised to  comply.  Should  the  latter  fail  to  meet  his  engage- 
ment to  pay,  all  things  being  in  order,  the  customer  can 
bring  an  action  against  him  and,  although  no  actual  loss 
has  been  sustained,  will  be  entitled  to  nominal  damages, 
as  the  obligation  of  a  banker  to  honor  his  customers' 
checks  rests  upon  a  clear  and  distinct  promise  or  agree- 
ment to  that  effect,  which  arises  from  the  course  of  busi- 
ness and  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  There  can  be  an 
indorsement  in  blank  or  a  special  indorsement  of  a  check. 
The  post-dating  of  a  check  drawn  to  bearer,  or  order,  in 
no  wise  affects  its  validity,  and  a  person  taking  it  bona 
fide  and  for  value  has  a  perfectly  good  title.  Every  banker 
who  honestly  pays  a  chock  drawn  upon  himself  is  enti- 
tled to  charge  the  sum  he  so  pays  to  the  account  of  his 
customer,  although  the  signature  of  the  payee  or  indor- 
ser  has  been  forged.  A  banker  is  bound  to  know  the 
signature  of  his  customer,  and  therefore,  if  he  pays  a 
check  bearing  the  latter's  forged  signature,  he  cannot 
charge  the  customors'  account  with  the  sum  so  paid. 
And  if  the  amount  payable  on  a  check  has  been  fraudu- 
lently altered,  tho  banker  who  pays  it  can  only  recover 
from  his  customer  the  sum  for  which  it  was  originally 
drawn.  But  when  there  is  evidence  that  the  gross  neg- 
ligence of  the  drawer  clearly  afforded  opportunity  for 
the  alteration  of  the  check,  the  customer  may  have  to 
boar  the  loss  himself  if  there  has  been  no  want  of  care  on 
the  part  of  the  banker  in  cashing  the  check. 


The  California  oil  holes  are  not  "drilled  down  into  a 
lake  of  oil."  The  oil  is  in  the  sand;  the  hole  is  drilled 
down  to  and  through  this  stratum  of  oil  sand.  This 
stratum  may  be  1  foot  or  100  feet  thick.  The  oil  under 
internal  pressure  seeps  through  inch  holes  in  the  casing 
surrounding  the  perpendicular  hole  driven  through  the 
sand  and  is  pumped  to  the  surface;  if  there  be  gas 
enough  the  oil  will  be  forced  to  the  top  of  the  well  with- 
out pumping.  About  25?0'  of  the  sand  is  oil  in  a  good 
district.  An  acre  of  good  area  with  an  oil  sand  100  feet 
thick  ought  to  yield  about  150,000  barrels.  One  well 
will  not  ordinarily  drain  more  than  an  acre  of  oil  land. 
The  local  custom  is  to  sink  wells  100  feet  inside  one's 
boundary. 

The  "market  for  burros  "  in  any  particular  locality 
is  a  matter  upon  which  no  exact  information  can  be 
given.  On  general  principles,  it  may  be. assumed  that 
in  a  district  where  much  prospecting  is  in  progress  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  these  useful  animals,  particularly 
on  the  desert,  where  they  can  subsist  on  less  than 
almost  any  other  beast  of  burden.  Southern  Nevada 
should  afford  at  present  a  good  field  for  the  burro  stock- 
man. 


Approximately,  handling  earth  with  pick  and 
shovel  would  cost  about  as  follows:  Excavating  and 
loading  in  a  wagon,  54  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  hard  pan; 
J7  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  tough  clay;  20  cents  per 
cubic  yard  for  ordinary  clay,  gravel  or  loam,  and  16 
cents  per  cubic  yard  for  very  light  sandy  soil;  this  is 
reckoned  on  the  basis  of  20  cents  per  hour  for  wages. 


California  crude  oil  makes  a  good  road  with  almost 
all  kinds  of  soils,  because  it  contains  an  asphalt  base. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pennsylvania  and  other  oils  contain- 
ing a  paraffine  base  have  proven  unsatisfactory  in  road 
sprinkling. 

The  cost  of  wagon  transportation  over  good  roads  is 
usually  figured  at  25  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  though  in 
some  instances  the  cost  is  less  than  this  amount,  and  in 
others  much  more. 
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Large  and  Early  Crop  of  Oranges. 
— Oroville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Oct. 
20:  Dr.  H.  J.  Hepburn,  president  of  the 
newly  organized  Butte  County  Citrus  As- 
sociation, gives  out  the  statement  that 
the  local  orange  crop  this  season  is  the 
most  promising  one  in  several  years,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  fruit 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  market  earlier 
than  usual.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  picking  and  packing  will  begin  by 
Nov.  1.  Elaborate  preparations  have  been 
made  for  handling  the  crop,  and  packing 
can  begin  at  any  time  the  crop  is  in  readi- 
ness. 

Fresno. 

Cut  of  1  Cent  on  all  Raisins.— 
Fresno  dispatch  to  Chronicle,  Oct.  24: 
The  directors  of  the  Central  California 
Raisin  Growers'  Co.  were  in  session  dis- 
cussing a  proposition  put  to  them  by  the 
packers.  The  packers  and  some  of  the 
officials  of  the  company  demanded  that 
the  price  of  raisins  be  lowered  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  goods  that  have 
accumulated.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
reduce  the  price  1  cent  on  all  raisins. 
Lake. 

Late  Bean  Crop.— Sacramento  Union, 
Oct.  23:  Those  people  whose  homes  are 
in  the  new  reclamation  district  below 
Freeport  feel  that  they  have  been  spe- 
cially favored  by  Providence  this  season. 
Last  summer  after  they  had  succeeded  in 
pumping  all  of  the  water  out  of  the  dis- 
trict, it  had  become  quite  late  in  the  sea- 
son for  planting.  For  this  reason  fears 
were  entertained  as  to  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  get  their  crops  in  early 
enough  to  give  them  time  to  ripen  this 
fall  or  not.  The  people  were  fully  awake 
to  the  situation,  however,  and  by  rushing 
their  work  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  dis- 
trict was  planted.  The  crop  that  was 
planted  consisted  principally  of  beans  of 
several  different  varieties.  These  beans, 
almost  without  exception,  grew  finely  and 
made  splendid  crops.  This  crop  of  beans 
is  now  practically  all  harvested,  and  still 
no  early  rains. 

Los  Angeles. 

Large  Grain  Crop. — Pomona  Prog- 
ress, Oct.  19:  Wheat  and  barley  thresh- 
ing is  about  completed  in  the  San  Jacinto 
grain  district.  The  crop  was  large,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sacks  of  grain  being 
threshed  in  the  last  few  weeks.  In  the 
Yucaipe  valley  there  has  been  one  of  the 
best  seasons  known  in  several  years,  con- 
siderably over  100,000  sacks,  while  in  the 
Moreno,  Perris  and  Allessandro  valleys 
the  output  has  greatly  exceeded  those 
figures.  The  total  estimate  runs  into 
almost  half  a  million  sacks.  Some  of  the 
barley  has  run  120  pounds  to  the  sack. 
Estimated  returns  to  ranchers  are  more 
than  $1,000,000. 

Mendocino. 

Wool  Brings  Good  Price. —  Dis- 
patch-Democrat, Oct.  20:  This  has  been 
a  busy  week  with  the  wool  men.  Fully 
eighty  growers  were  in  town  during  the 
week  trying  to  get  the  top  notch  for  the 
fall  clip.  Quite  a  few  buyers  were  present 
and  an  active  scene  was  presented.  The 
bulk  of  the  wool  sold  for  18  cents,  some 
choice  lots  bringing  as  high  as  18 J  cents. 
Some  of  the  exceedingly  heavy  wool  only 
brought  16£  cents.    There  were  stored  in 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive   cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  BuDches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  niTMAN  REMEDY  for  Khen- 
milium.  Sprulim,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
I.,  invaluable. 

Bverv  Lottie  of  <':»n«Iie  KaUam  sold  is 
Wat-ranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $l.t>0 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drtunrlata,  or  sent  by  ex- 
pi  ess,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

I'BE  UWRENCE-WIUIiMS  COMPANY,  ClerelsDd.  Ohio. 


Lucas  Bros,  warehouse  181,036  pounds  of 
wool,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
output  of  the  county.  This  is  not  all  the 
wool  raised  in  the  county.  Hopland  and 
southern  Anderson  goes  to  Cloverdale, 
while  a  great  deal  of  northern  Mendocino 
goes  out  to  the  coast.  Some  of  the  wool 
stored  here  was  from  Lake  county.  The 
total  fall  clip  in  the  county  is  estimated 
at  250,000  pounds,  which  means  $45,000  at 
18  cents  per  pound. 

Tree  Continues  to  Grow  After 
Being  Cut  Down. — Chronicte,  Oct.  24: 
A  redwood  tree  that  refuses  to  die  even 
after  it  had  been  cut  down  is  a  phenome- 
non that  has  been  discovered  by  Frank 
Brown  of  Philo  on  his  timber  claim. 
In  selecting  a  tree  for  cutting  into  shakes 
a  few  months  ago  he  felled  a  monarch  of 
the  forest  that  was  over  200  feet  tall  and 
8  feet  at  the  base.  On  returning  to  the 
tree  recently  to  put  his  shingle  crew  to 
work,  he  was  surprised  to  see  several 
fresh  limbs.  Investigation  proved  that 
the  limbs  were  really  small  trees  that 
were  growing'  out  of  the  monster  trunk, 
and  besides  those  that  had  already  at- 
tained considerable  growth  there  were  a 
number  of  others  that  were  just  peeping 
through  the  bark.  Another  peculiarity 
about  the  tree  is  that  shingles  cut  from 
the  tree  have  no  sap  in  them  and  are  as 
light  as  the  thoroughly  seasoned  product. 
This  is  the  first  case  on  record  where  red- 
wood completely  severed  from  a  stump 
has  commenced  a  new  growth,  and  the 
problem  is  a  puzzler  to  old  woodsmen. 
The  tree  yielded  about  30,000  shakes. 

Monterey. 

Potatoes  Show  Worms. — Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian:  The  late  potato  grow- 
ers in  this  valley  would  welcome  a  good 
rain  now,  as  it  would  save  their  potatoes 
from  the  ravages  of  worms,  which  are 
getting  very  numerous,  especially  in  the 
heavy  black  lands.  There  is  a  very  good 
crop  of  late  spuds  in  this  valley,  so  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned,  but  the  worms  are 
giving  growers  no  little  worry. 

Placer. 

Lincoln  Ships  Oranges.  —  Sacra- 
mento Union,  Oct.  24:  The  second  ship- 
ment of  ripe  Navel  oranges  from  the 
Valle  Vista  orchards  near  Lincoln  was 
made  yesterday,  the  first  lot  having  been 
shipped  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  being  in 
reality  the  first  shipment  of  ripe  oranges 
from  Placer  county  this  season.  The 
fruit  was  fully  developed  and  colored,  and 
gives  western  Placer  the  honor  of  market- 
ing the  first  ripe  oranges  of  the  year. 
The  Valle  Vista  groves  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  productive  in  north- 
ern California,  and  their  yield  this  year 
will  be  unusually  large  and  their  fruit  of 
superior  quality  throughout.  I.  E. 
Thayer,  a  San  Francisco  capitalist,  is  the 
owner  of  them,  and  he  takes  great  pride 
and  interest  in  the  care  of  the  orchards 
and  in  the  beautifying  of  his  place  and  its 
surroundings.  Carl  E.  Tyler,  a  fruit 
grower  of  long  and  varied  experience,  is 
the  foreman  of  the  groves,  and  besides 
their  management  in  every  detail,  he  has 
full  charge  of  the  marketing  of  the  crop, 
and  he  is  naturally  highly  elated  over  the 
fact  of  the  Valle  Vista  orchards  producing 
in  shipping  quantities  the  first  ripe  Navel 
oranges  of  the  season  in  Placer  county, 
and  probably  northern  California. 

Sacramento. 

Bean  Crop  Harvested.— Sacramento 
Union,  Oct.  22:  At  Vorden,  on  account 
of  the  exceptionally  fine  weather,  nearly 
everybody  has  finished  threshing  their 
beans.  A.  Angelo  and  his  crew  of  fifty 
men,  who  have  been  working  for  the  past 
few  weeks  with  their  large  bean  thresher, 
have  completed  their  last  contract.  There 
are  only  a  few  small  lots,  which  will  be 
threshed  by  hand.  The  landing  at  Vor- 
den is  piled  with  beans  awaiting  ship- 
ment. 

Shipped  Season's  Asparagus.  — 
The  California  Fruit  Canning  Association 
cannery  at  Vorden  has  shipped  out  the 
entire  pack  of  asparagus  for  the  season, 
and  they  are  now  making  the  necessary 
repairs  and  putting  a  fresh  coat  of  paint 
on  all  the  buildings,  in  anticipation  of  a 
busy  season  next  year. 

San  Bernardino. 

Estimate  op  Orange  Crop.  —  San 
Bernardino  Sun,  Oct.  19:  The  Southern 
Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  have  com- 
pleted their  estimates  on  the  orange  crop 
in  southern  California,  and  from  the  rail- 
road figures  thus  far  at  hand  the  crop 
the  coming  season,  commencing  Nov.  1, 
will  be  30,000  cars  in  the  seven  southern 
counties  of  California,  or  practically  the 
same  as  last  year's  crop.  Shipments  of 
the  season  of  1904-5,  just  now  drawing  to 
a  close,  will  amount  to  nearly  30,000  cars. 
The  report  of  competent  judges,  who 
have  been  making  up  the  estimates  for 
the  railroads,  states  that  the  old  orchards 
will  not  produce  quite  as  heavy  this  year 
as  last;  but  the  new  orchards  coming  into 
bearing  and  the  increased  size  of  the  trees 
will,  in  their  estimation,  bring  the  total 
up  to  about  the  same  figure  as  last  year. 


The  Southern  Pacific  has  made  an  esti- 
mate of  the  crop  for  San  Bernardino  and 
Riverside  counties,  placing  the  figures  at 
16,900  cars,  which  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  season  just  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

San  Joaquin. 

Woodbridge  Winery.— Lodi  Senti- 
nel, Oc.  19:  The  rush  season  at  the  new 
winery  of  the  Woodbridge  Vineyard  As- 
sociation at  Woodbridge  is  over,  but 
grapes  will  continue  to  come  in  for  the 
next  two  weeks.  So  far  the  winery  has 
handled  over  3000  tons  of  grapes,  and  this 
made  nearly  half  a  million  gallons  of  wine. 
The  storing  capacity  of  the  plant  has  been 
overtaxed,  and  last  week  a  30,000-gallon 
tank  was  put  up.  This,  however,  did  not 
relieve  the  situation  fully,  and  now  a 
50,000-gallon  tank  is  being  built.  Only 
dry  wines  are  being  manufactured  at 
Woodbridge  this  season.  They  are  of 
the  claret  and  Burgher  varieties.  The 
wine  is  allowed  to  ferment  until  all  the 
sugar  contained  in  it  is  changed  to  alco- 
hol. With  sweet  wine  varieties  the  fer- 
menting process  continues  until  4%  or  5% 
sugar  remains  in  it,  then  to  stop  fermen- 
tation the  wine  is  fortified  with  brandy. 
M.  DeBonnett  is  in  charge  of  the  Wood- 
bridge  plant. 

Profit  in  Sweet  Potatoes.— Lodi 
Sentinel,  Oct.  19:  J.  P.  Watkins,  who 
recently  came  to  Lodi  from  Georgia,  has 
demonstrated  that  sweet  potato  growing 
in  northern  San  Joaquin  can  be  made 
successful,  for  this  year,  from  one  acre,  he 
realized  $180.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  was 
sold  to  the  Beckman,  Welch  &  Thompson 
Co.  He  states  that  the  growing  of  sweet 
potatoes  requires  but  little  cultivation, 
but  that  they  must  be  irrigated.  They 
are  set  out  from  slips.  The  potatoes  are 
uniform  in  size,  smooth-skinned  and  of  a 
very  good  quality. 

Sauta  Barbara. 

Santa  Barbara  Chestnuts.— Santa 
Barbara  News:  A  new  industry  has  been 
started  on  the  George  Edwards  ranch,  in 
the  Goleta  valley — that  of  raising-  chest- 
nuts for  the  local  market.  Hitherto  the 
large  quantities  of  chestnuts  used  here 
have  come  from  Eastern  orchards,  or 
from  the  Ellwood  Cooper  rancho,  where 
a  few  trees  are  bearing.  At  the  Edwards 
rancho,  however,  Foreman  John  Throop 
has  a  large  number  of  trees  and  recently 
brought  to  market  their  first  yield.  About 
100  pounds  of  nuts  were  sold  to  the  stores 
a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Throop  and  more 
will  be  brought  in  later.  Chestnuts  are 
bringing  in  15  cents  a  pound. 

Sonoma. 

Winery  Said  to  Be  Polluting  Rus- 
sian River. — Santa  Rosa  Republican, 
Oct.  20:  The  French-American  Wine 
Co.  of  Healdsburg  is  charged  with  pollut- 
ing the  waters  of  Russian  river  with 
refuse  from  their  winery,  which  is  detri- 
mental to  fish  life.  A  complaint  was 
sworn  to  Tuesday  by  Deputy  Game  War- 
den A.  F.  Lea,  and  to  this  the  company's 
representative  will  have  to  answer  before 
Justice  A.  B.  Provines. 

Glen  Ellen  Vintage.— Press-Demo- 
crat, Oct.  21:  The  amount  of  wine  made 
at  Glen  Ellen  this  season  is  as  follows: 
Joshua  Chauvet,  100,000  gallons;  Frank 
Lemoine,  50,000  gallons;  Schieck  Bros., 
20,000  gallons;  Bihler  Bros.,  10,000  gal- 
lons; Leo  Justi,  500  gallons. 

Wine  Making  at  Cloverdale.— 
Press-Democrat,  Oct.  24:  Superintendent 
John  B.  Cooley  of  the  large  Asti  Colony's 
winery  at  Cloverdale  states  that  grape 
crushing  is  over  there.  About  100,000 
gallons  of  wine  were  made  this  season. 

Tehama. 

Good  Prices  for  Turkeys. — Corning 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Oct.  18:  Tur- 
key buyers  are  already  in  the  field  en- 
deavoring to  contract  for  the  birds  de- 
livered in  town  at  23  cents  a  pound.  This 
is  something  new  to  the  growers,  as  here- 
tofore the  cash  offers  were  either  very  low 
or  the  shipper  was  compelled  to  ship  on 
consignment  and  trust  to  the  honesty  of 
the  commission  man  for  a  square  deal. 
This  place  usually  ships  more  turkeys 
than  any  other  section  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  grasshopper  invasion  this 
year,  however,  caused  a  great  number  of 
birds  to  die  from  eating  excessively  of  the 
insects,  and  the  yield  will  fall  short. 

Plant  Hops. — Tehama  special  to  Sac- 
ramento Bee,  Oct.  18:  Because  of  the 
success  which  has  followed  the  planting 
of  a  tract  of  120  acres  of  hops  at  Bohemia, 
several  farmers  .who  own  good  hop  land 
will,  during  the  wet  season,  plant  a  por- 
tion of  their  lands  to  the  plant. 

Ventura. 

Bean  Threshing  Nearly  Com- 
pleted.— Oxnard  Courier,  Oct.  20:  Bean 
threshing  continues  uninterruptedly 
throughout  the  valley  and  it  is  expected 
that  but  few  fields  will  remain  un- 
threshed  by  the  end  of  the  coming  week. 
All  the  machines  that  began  working  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley  some  three 
weeks  ago  have  been  gradually  working 
coastward. 


WAKELEE'S 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 


The  Best  Poison  in  the  Market. 

Has  Stood  All  Tests  for  30  Years. 


MARINE. 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  WEIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed. 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  8f>.  San  Francisco. Cal. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  42  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO..  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
W  a  shington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St  , 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 


HE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 


3K  - 


Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS — 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St- 
San  Francisco 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

308  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Dal. 


Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 
PUMPS,  PIPE  and  FITTINGS. 

Estimates  furnished  on  Pumping  Plants  and 
Water  Supply  Outfits. 

O.    T.  ROSE, 
818  Bryant  St.  bet.  tith  and  7th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Afton  Waters. 


Flow  gently,   sweet  Afton,   among  thy 

green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy 

praise; 

My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring 
stream, 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her 
dream! 

Thou  stock-dove  whose  echo  resounds 
through  the  glen, 

Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon 
thorny  den, 

Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  scream- 
ing forbear, 

I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering 
fair! 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighboring 
hills, 

Far  marked  with  the  courses  of  clear 

winding  rills; 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high, 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my 

eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  val- 
leys below; 

Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  prim- 
roses blow: 

There  oft  as  mild  Evening  weeps  over  the 
lea, 

The  sweet-9cented  birk  shades  my  Mary 
and  me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it 
glides, 

And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary 
resides; 

How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet 
lave, 

As,  gathering  sweet  flowerets,  she  stems 
thy  clear  wave! 

Flow  gently,   sweet  Afton,   among  thy 

green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of 

my  lays; 

My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring 
stream, 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her 
dream!  — Robert  Burns. 


Morgan's  Investigation. 


The  train  was  about  to  start,  and  the 
young  man  who  had  just  arisen  from 
the  seat  beside  a  young  woman  in  the 
day  coach  was  turning  away  when  a 
tall  young  man  came  up  the  aisle. 

"Why,  it's  Morgan!"  cried  the  first 
young  man  with  a  quick  hand  clasp. 
"How's  Jim?  Here,"  he  quickly 
added,  "take  this  seat  and  entertain 
my  cousin  the  best  you  know  how.  Miss 
Eilington,  Mr.  Morgan.  Goodby."  And 
he  hustled  out  just  as  the  train  began 
to  move. 

"Rather  unceremonious,"  laughed 
Morgan,  as  he  paused  beside  the  seat 
and  looked  inquiringly  at  the  girl. 

"It's  Arthur's  way,"  she  smilingly 
said.    "  Won't  you  sit  down?  " 

And  Morgan,  as  he  bowed  and  took 
the  seat,  noted  that  this  was  a  remark- 
ably attractive  girl. 

"I  haven't  seen  Arthur  before  for  a 
year  or  two,"  he  said.  "We  were  in 
college  together  and  great  chums,  but 
as  usual  drifted  apart.  What  is  he 
doing  now?  " 

"  Just  now  he  is  threatening  to  settle 
down,"  said  the  girl.  "An  indulgent 
mother  has  made  life  very  pleasant  for 
him  since  he  came  out  of  college.  He 
has  been  abroad,  you  know,  and  out  to 
California,  and  down  to  Florida,  and  he 
has  his  shooting  in  the  Adirondacks, 
and  his  automobile  trips,  and — well,  his 
time  has  been  quite  taken  up." 

James  Morgan  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  like  that,"  he  said.  "Ar- 
thur has  good  stuff  in  him.  At  least,  I 
always  thought  so.  Besides,  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  his  taking  these  favors 
from  a  woman." 

"  Not  even  from  his  mother?  " 

"No.  The  principle  is  the  same.  I 
can  understand  that  a  rich  father 
might  want  to  broaden  his  son's  views 
by  travel  and  by  association  with  widely 
differing  classes  of  humanity,  but  with 
a  rich  mother  it  would  simply  be  a  desire 
to  pamper  and  please.  Besides,  I  don't 
believe  that  true  men  accept  favors 
from  women." 

The  girl  beside  him  smilingly  opened 
her  eyes. 

"That's  rather  old-fashioned,  isn't 
it?  "  she  asked.  "This  is  the  twentieth 


century,  you  know.  The  world,  or  at 
least  our  part  of  it,  seems  to  think  that 
woman  is  quite  on  an  equality  with  man 
in  most  respects,  and  that  in  financial 
and  business  matters  the  question  of 
sex  does  not  enter  at  all." 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "And  I  admit 
that  I  am  old-fashioned  about  it.  But 
it  grates  sadly  on  my  ideas  of  chivalry 
to  know  that  a  man  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  a  woman  for  his  daily  bread,  or 
even  for  his  salary.  That  sounds  a 
little  preachy,  doesn't  it? "  And  he 
laughed  as  he  caught  the  girl's  amused 
look. 

"And  you  think  it  would  be  quite  too 
humiliating  for  a  man  to  accept  em- 
ployment from  a  woman?  " 

"That's  the  way  I  look  at  it," 
laughed  Morgan. 

"Perhaps  you  have  had  some  un- 
pleasant experience  that  has  prejudiced 
you?  "  the  girl  suggested. 

"No,"  said  Morgan.  "The  fact  is, 
I  know  very  little  about  women,  I 
mean  modern  women.  I  was  a  country 
boy  and  never  saw  a  city  until  I  went 
to  college.  Ours  wasn't  a  co-educa- 
tional university,  and,  anyway,  I  was 
quite  too  busy  to  think  of  the  girls. 
Since  I  left  college  I've  been  knocking 
about  in  out-of-the-way  places  where 
women  never  go.  Went  to  South 
America  to  help  build  a  railroad,  and  a 
revolution  drove  us  out.  Was  assis- 
tant superintendent  of  a  Montana  mine 
and  a  consolidation  froze  us  out.  Was 
foreman  of  the  Acme  Stamping  Com- 
pany when  the  treasurer  wrecked  it. 
You  see,  I'm  quite  a  rolling  stone,  with 
the  usual  accumulation  of  moss.  But  I 
fancy  my  turn  will  come  yet." 

"  And  may  I  inquire  what  your  next 
venture  is  to  be?"  said  the  girl.  "I'm 
asking  merely  to  discover  what  the 
chances  are  for  your  meeting  the  wo- 
man of  to-day."  She  laughed  with 
quite  a  remarkable  display  of  dimples. 
"I  fancy  you'll  find  her  quite  an  inter- 
esting study  when  you  can  spare  the 
time." 

Morgan  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"I  begin  to  think  so,"  he  said.  Then 
he  hastily  looked  away.  "Oh,  yes,  my 
next  venture?  I'm  going  to  Monti- 
cello." 

"That's  not  very  promising  ground." 

"It  may  be  from  my  point  of  view," 
said  Morgan. 

"  Then  you  think  of  going  into  busi- 
ness there?" 

"It  depends  on  a  certain  contin- 
gency. I  am  going  to  inspect  a  manu- 
facturing property  there  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  capitalists,  who  con- 
template buying  it.  If  my  report  is 
favorable  they  will  take  it.  If  the 
report  isn't  favorable  I  am  out  of  a  job 
again."  He  laughed.  "You  see  that 
integrity  in  business  is  sometimes  put 
to  severe  strain." 

"But  how  does  it  happen  that  this 
factory  is  in  the  market?"  the  girl  in- 
quired. 

"Bad  management  is  the  root  of  the 
trouble,"  replied  Morgan  "  It's  a  big 
concern  with  all  the  improvements,  but 
there's  too  much  old  blood  in  control. 
Too  many  old  retainers  of  the  house  are 
still  puttering  around  when  they  should 
be  oensioned  off.  From  all  I  can  hear 
it  wants  an  infusion  of  youthful  ginger 
into  its  affairs.  But  how  can  this  in- 
terest you?" 

"Why,  it  does,"  smiled  the  girl. 
"I'm  acquainted  in  Monticello  and 
think  I  know  the  factory  you  mean.  I 
am  on  my  way  to  visit  an  aunt,  who 
lives  at  Millington,  the  next  station  be- 
yond Monticello.  We  will  not  be  far 
apart,  and  may  meet  again.  I  am  a 
little  anxious  to  know  how  you  are  im- 
pressed." 

"Impressed?"  repeated  Morgan. 

"By  the  factory — and  the  girls." 

Morgan  echoed  her  merry  laugh. 

"I  fancy  the  first  will  keep  me  quite 
too  busy  to  think  of  the  second." 

"And  how  long  do  you  propose  to 
stay  in  Monticello?" 

'  I  suppose  my  work  will  keep  me 
busy  for  at  least  two  weeks." 

"  Then  I  am  quite  sure  we  will  meet 
again.  Ah,  there's  the  whistle  for 
Monticello." 

She  put  out  her  slim  hand  as  Morgan 
arose,  and  he  murmured  something 
about  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her,  and 
did  it  with  a  clumsiness  that  must  have 
amused  her,  and  a  moment  later  stood 


on  the  platform  watching  the  receding 
train. 

She  was  a  charming  girl,  there  was 
no  doubt  of  that.  He  was  almost  sorry 
he  had  met  her.  It  would  distract  his 
mind  from  his  business.  And  how  she 
had  drawn  him  out.  Why,  he  had 
talked  of  nothing  but  himself.  He  must 
forget  her. 

James  Morgan  settled  down  to  his 
task  with  his  usual  zeal  and  industry. 
He  visited  the  factory  daily  and  in- 
formed himself  concerning  every  detail. 
He  found  things  as  he  expected.  Bad 
management  was  shown  at  every  turn. 
It  was  extravagant  management,  too, 
and  there  was  constant  friction  be- 
tween the  local  officers  and  the  head- 
quarters in  the  distant  city.  Here 
was  a  fine  plant  rusting  out,  and 
rapidly  losing  its  great  earning  power, 
and  all  because  of  the  lack  of  a  pro- 
gressive head.  James  Morgan  ground 
his  teeth  over  this  abuse  of  a  splendid 
opportunity  and  went  on  preparing  his 
report. 

He  had  been  in  Monticello  a  little 
over  a  week,  and  was  just  leaving  the 
factory  ODe  afternoon  when  a  carriage 
approached.  There  were  two  ladies  in 
it,  and  one  of  them  was  bowing.  It  was 
Miss  Ellington.  He  returned  the  salute, 
and  the  driver,  at  a  word  from  the 
elder  lady,  drew  up  to  the  curb. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Morgan,"  said 
the  girl  as  she  put  out  her  hand. 
"Auntie,  Mr.  Morgan.  My  aunt,  Mrs. 
Maynard.  Auntie  has  an  invitation  for 
you,  Mr.  Morgan." 

"I  want  to  take  you  home  with  us 
and  have  you  stay  to  dinner,"  said  the 
elder  lady.  "We  have  been  waiting 
for  a  fine  day  so  that  you  could  enjoy 
the  drive.  And  we'll  promise  to  send 
you  back  safely  on  the  last  trolley  car." 

She  was  a  charming  lady  with  such  a 
winning  air  that  quite  before  he  realized 
what  he  was  doing  Morgan  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  He  murmured 
something  about  the  state  of  his  toilet, 
and  the  necessity  for  going  to  his  hotel, 
but  the  old  lady  pronounced  him  quite 
au  fait,  adding  that  he  need  not  worry, 
he  was  to  be  the  only  guest. 

And  so  James  Morgan  took  the  seat 
facing  the  ladies  and  began  what 
proved  to  be  a  most  delightful  drive. 

"  And  how  fares  the  investigation  ?  " 
inquired  the  girl. 

"Along  which  line  ?"  laughed  Mor- 
gan. 

"You  led  me  to  believe  that  you  had 
time  to  pursue  but  one  line,"  said  the 
girl. 

"True,"  said  Morgan.  "It  is  the 
serious  line  that  I  have  been  following 
up.  And  it  turns  out  just  as  I  ex- 
pected. There  has  been  mismanage- 
ment and  carelessness.  It  appears 
that  the  head  of  the  concern  died  some 
time  ago  and  the  company's  affairs  are 
in  new  and  evidently  incompetent 
hands.  Nobody  at  the  factory  seems 
to  know  much  about  this,  but  I  fancy  it 
speaks  for  itself.  If  an  up-to-date 
hustler  had  charge  of  that  plant  he'd 
put  it  on  a  paying  basis  inside  of  three 
months." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  a  little  curi- 
ously. 

"  Yourself,  for  instance?  " 
Morgan  laughed. 

"  I  had  myself  in  view  when  I  spoke," 
he  said.  "  If  I  had  that  plant  in  charge 
I'd  want  full  swing.  And  if  I  got  it  I'd 
guarantee  to  return  the  Russell-Bemis 
Co.  ~%  on  their  investment  the  first 
year." 

He  laughed  a  little  as  he  said  this. 
"I  can  afford  to  be  egotistical,"  he 
added.  "It  takes  a  pull  to  get  a  place 
like  that." 

And  there  the  subject  dropped. 
There  were  other  subjects,  however,  to 
take  up,  and  both  Miss  Ellington  and 
her  aunt  were  delightful  talkers,  and 
Morgan  told  them  some  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  wilds  of  the  two  continents, 
and  sometimes  about  his  college  life, 
and  the  time  passed  very  pleasantly. 
There  was  a  charming  dinner  and  a 
pleasant  chat  in  the  library,  and  when 
Morgan  was  coming  home  on  the  last 
trolley  car  he  told  himself  that  it  had 
been  the  most  delightful  evening  he  had 
ever  known. 

Two  days  later  he  received  a  tele- 
gram.   It  was  brief,  but  to  the  point: 

Deal  off.  Company  will  not  consider 
I  proposition.    Send  in  bill.  Culver. 


When  Morgan  went  to  pay  his  hotel 
bill  he  found  a  letter  awaiting  him.  The 
letter  bore  the  imprint  of  the  Russell- 
Bemis  Co.  He  hastily  tore  it  open.  It 
was  an  offer  of  the  superirtendency  of 
the  Monticello  plant,  salary  and  other 
details  to  be  arranged  later.  If  the 
place  was  accepted,  he  was  asked  to 
wire  the  city  office  and  take  charge  at 
once.  The  letter,  couched  in  strictly 
business  terms,  was  signed  "  Phineas 
Ranney,  trustee." 

Three  days  later  Morgan  was  hard  at 
work.  The  trustee,  a  shrewd  old  law- 
yer, had  brought  down  the  contract, 
the  salary  was  arranged,  and  Morgan 
was  devoting  every  energy  to  put  the 
plant  on  a  paying  basis.  It  was  hard 
work,  very  hard  work,  but  his  toil  was 
lessened  by  his  visits  to  the  home  of 
Miss  Ellington's  aunt.  They  had  be- 
come quite  regular  visits  now,  and  the 
more  he  saw  of  Edith  Ellington  the 
more  charming  she  appeared.  She  had 
such  a  sympathetic  way  with  her,  and 
seemed  so  interested  in  his  work. 

"But  why  should  you  exhaust  all  your 
energies  for  people  whom  you  do  not 
know,  and  who  undoubtedly  look  upon 
you  as  a  mere  machine?  she  asked 
him  one  day. 

He  laughed  in  his  boyish  way. 

"I don't  think  of  them  at  all,"  he 
said.  "I  am  working  on  honor,  you 
know.  My  professional  reputation  is 
at  stake.  I've  made  promises  and  I 
mean  to  carry  them  out.  Besides,  I 
love  the  work." 

And  at  that  the  girl  gave  him  such  a 
delightful  smile  that  he  remembered  it 
for  many  days. 

He  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Russell- 
Bemis  plant  for  perhaps  ten  months, 
when  on  a  certain  Sunday  afternoon  he 
said,  in  response  to  Edith's  usual  in- 
quiries about  the  factory,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  the  management  to  send  a 
good  man  abroad  to  enlarge  the  com- 
pany's market. 

"We  can  double  our  output,"  he 
said,  "  and  at  a  very  little  advance  in 
expenses,  and  I  know  the  European 
market  is  just  hungering  for  our 
goods."  He  laughed,  "I'd  like  to  go 
myself  for  a  three  months'  trip.  I 
could  get  away  as  well  as  not.  Every- 
thing is  running  smoothly,  and  young 
Fallon  is  quite  competent  to  carry  out 
my  orders." 

"And  the  trip  would  give  you  a 
rest,"  said  Edith  Ellington. 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  laughed 
Morgan.  "  But  I'm  quite  willing  to 
guarantee  again  that  I  will  make  it  a 
decidedly  profitable  rest  for  the  com- 
pany." 

On  the  following  Thursday  the  super- 
intendent received  a  telegram  asking 
him  to  report  next  morning  at  the 
company's  city  office.  He  found  Law- 
yer Phineas  Ranney  at  his  desk  and 
the  old  man  greeted  him  in  his  dry 
and  yet  not  unpleasant  way. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Morgan,"  he  said, 
"  I've  just  been  looking  over  your  last 
statement.  Very  good,  sir,  very  good. 
You've  done  admirably,  sir,  admira- 
bly." He  paused  and  smiled.  "That's 
a  good  deal  of  praise  coming  from  me, 
sir." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Morgan,  "I  tried 
to  live  up  to  my  agreement." 

"We  appreciate  it,"  said  the  old 
lawyer,  "And  we've  been  thinking  it 
over  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  now  that 
things  are  running  smoothly,  to  send 
you  over  to  Europe,  say  for  three 
months,  with  the  idea  of  opening  up  a 
foreign  market  for  our  goods.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  idea  ?" 

Morgan  stared  hard  at  the  man. 

"  It's  an  excellent  idea,"  he  said. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  You  can  arrange  things  so  as  to  start 
about  the  middle  of  next  month." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Morgan. 

The  old  man  looked  up  at  him. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "  the  Rus- 
sell-Bemis Company  would  like  to  meet 
you  in  the  private  office.  That's  the 
door — step  right  in." 

Morgan,  a  little  startled  at  the  ab- 
rupt announcement,  stepped  into  the 
apartment  indicated  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

A  lady  was  sitting  at  the  desk.  She 
looked  around  as  he  entered. 

"Why,  Edith— Miss  Ellington,"  Mor- 
gan stammered.     "This  is  an  unex- 
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pected  pleasure.  I  was  told  I  would 
find  the  Russell-Beruis  Company  here." 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a  roguish 
smile. 

"I  am  the  Russell-Bemis  Company," 
she  said. 
"  You?" 

He  sank  into  a  chair.  He  was  quite 
dazed. 

"  Wh-why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  he 
stammered. 

"Do  you  remember  that  you  said, 
and  with  considerable  unnecessary  em- 
phasis, that  you  would  not  accept  a 
salary  from  a  woman?  " 

Morgan  slowly  nodded. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  I  never 
thought  of  a  woman  as  an  incorpo- 
rated company. 

Edith  Ellington  laughed  merrily. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  will  under- 
stand that  I  took  your  remark  so 
seriously  that  I  bound  you  with  a  con- 
tract before  I  told  you  the  truth." 

Morgan  suddenly  rose. 

"Miss  Ellington,"  he  said,  "  this  un- 
expected revelation  may  make  a  great 
difference  in  my  hopes  and  my  aspira- 
tions. I  cannot  wait  for  time  to  tell. 
I  am  going  to  say  to  you  what  I  had 
intended  to  say  when  courage  and  a 
proper  sense  of  my  own  deserving  came 
to  me."  He  moved  a  step  nearer. 
"Miss  Ellington— Edith,  will  you  be 
my  wife?  " 

There  was  a  soft  flush  on  the  fair 
face  that  was  upturned  to  him,  but  the 
clear  eyes  showed  no  traces  of  sur- 
prise. 

"But  your  duties  —  your  trip 
abroad?"  she  softly  said. 

He  came  still  closer. 

"We  will  make  it  our  wedding  jour- 
ney," he  said. 

A  sunny  smile  played  across  the  up- 
turned face. 

"The  Russell-Bemis  Company  takes 
Superintendent  Morgan's  suggestions 
under  advisement,"  she  gravely  said. 
"And — I  think  I  may  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it — that  she — cordially  ac- 
cepts it."  And  she  put  out  both  hands. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  a  moment 
later,  "will  the  superintendent  kindly 
take  the  company  out  to  luncheon?  " — 
W.  R.  Rose  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Apple  Filling  for  Layer  Cake. — 
Grate  two  large  apples  and  the  rind  of 
one  lemon.  Mix  and  add  the  juice  of 
the  lemon,  one  cup  of  powdered  sugar 
and  one  beaten  egg.  Cook  for  ten 
minutes  and  then  let  it  cool  before  beat- 
ing well  and  putting  in  between  the 
cake  layers. 

Veal  Pathes. — Have  about  two 
pounds  of  lean  veal  and  two  ounces  of 
bacon  and  chop  these  till  they  are  very 
fine.  Mix  with  the  minced  meat,  salt 
and  pepper  and  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Mould  into  small  ovals  and  lay  in  a  but- 
tered baking  pan.  Sprinkle  bread- 
crumbs over  them  and  set  in  the  oven. 
Baste  with  a  little  melted  butter  and 
white  stock  occasionally  until  cooked. 

Scalloped  Clams. — Chop  some  small 
Little  Necks  very  fine  and  season  with 
cayenne  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  in  an- 
other dish  some  powdered  cracker, 
moistened  first  with  warm  milk,  then 
with  the  clam  liquor,  a  beaten  egg  and 
some  melted  butter.  Wash  as  many 
clam  shells  as  the  mixture  will  fill,  wipe 
and  butter  them,  fill  heaping  full, 
smoothing  off  with  a  silver  knife. 
Range  the  filled  shells  in  a  baking  pan 
and  brown.  Silver  scallop  shells  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  clam  shells. 

Spiced  Drop  Cakes. — Cream  half  a 
cup  of  sugar  with  the  same  amount  of 
butter,  add  a  cup  of  molasses,  and  mix 
well.  Dissolve  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
soda  in  a  little  boiling  water  and  mix 
in  a  cup  of  sour  milk.  Add  this  to  the 
butter  and  sugar,  together  with  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves 
and  ginger,  and  four  small  cups  of 
flour.  Beat  well  and  drop  on  buttered 
baking  sheets  or  pans  in  large  spoon- 
fuls, letting  them  be  high  in  the  cen- 
ter. Bake  until  done  in  a  moderate 
oven.    Test  by  piercing  with  a  straw. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Pick  off  any 
leaves  that  may  be  discolored  and  wash 
well  a  quart  of  Brussels  sprouts,  put 
into  a  sancepan  with  two  quarts  of 


boiling  water  and  a  saltspoonful  of  soda. 
Boil  rapidly  until  tender — about  half 
an  hour — just  before  they  are  done  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Drain  them  in 
a  colander,  and  if  it  is  not  time  to  serve 
them,  stand  the  colander  over  steam  to 
keep  them  hot.  Do  not  let  them  re- 
main in  the  water.  When  ready  to 
serve  put  the  sprouts  in  a  vegetable 
dish  and  pour  over  them  a  pint  of  rich 
cream  sauce. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Onion  water  applied  with  a  soft  brush 
will  keep  flies  off  gilt  frames. 

A  small  piece  of  borax  held  in  the 
mouth  until  it  dissolves  will  stop  the 
tickling  sensation  in  the  throat. 

One  great  trouble  with  apple  jelly  is 
its  frequent  insipidity.  To  obviate  this, 
try  flavoring  the  hot  jelly  mixture  with 
rose  geranium  leaves,  or  with  the  juice 
of  fresh  pineapple. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  wring- 
ing out  a  cloth  in  hot  water  and  well 
wiping  the  furniture  before  putting  on 
a  furniture  cream  will  result  in  a  high 
polish  and  will  not  finger  mark. 

Remember  that  a  birdcage  should 
never  be  allowed  to  hang  in  a  room 
where  the  gas  is  lighted  unless  the  room 
itself  is  well  ventilated,  as  the  air  near 
the  ceiling  is  generally  impure  by 
night. 

To  take  the  "eyes  "  out  of  a  pineap- 
ple, if  the  proper  utensil  is  not  at  hand, 
it  will  be  found  that  slicing  the  fruit 
first  greatly  facilitates  the  operation. 
It  is  easy  afterwards  to  cut  off  the  skin 
if  the  pineapple  is  to  be  served  in  slices, 
and,  obviously,  still  less  difficult,  if  to 
cut  the  fruit  into  dice  is  intended. 

New-laid  eggs  can  be  preserved  for 
months  by  smearing  the  shells  of  them 
with  pure  glycerine  on  the  same  day 
that  the  eggs  are  laid.  It  is  best  to 
place  them  in  a  position  with  the  smaller 
end  up.  Pure  glycerine  is  much  better 
than  butter  or  grease,  as  it  never  turns 
rancid  and  thus  avoids  the  chance  of 
spoiling  the  flavor  of  the  eggs. 

Ice-cream  with  hot  chocolate  sauce  is 
considered  a  desert  par  excellence  by 
many.  For  the  sauce  melt  one  ounce  of 
unsweetened  chocolate  in  half  a  cup  of 
hot  water,  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  and 
when  it  boils  pour  it  over  half  a  cup  of 
cream,  plain  or  whipped.  -Serve  at 
once,  pouring  the  sauce  around  the  ice- 
cream, not  over  it. 

No  one  in  these  days  thinks  of  paper- 
ing or  whitewashing  a  kitchen.  The 
walls  should  be  oil-painted  in  a  flat  finish 
— that  is,  without  varnish,  and  if  prop- 
erly done  they  may  be  washed  freely 
without  injury  to  the  surface.  There 
are  also  several  patent  wall  coverings 
resembling  light  oilcloth  that  are  put 
on  like  paper. 

Before  washing  blankets  a  certain 
housewife  suggests  that  a  thread  of 
white  darning  cotton  should  be  basted 
around  all  spots.  The  laundress  can 
then  see  where  the  spots  are,  as  it  is 
often  difficult  to  find  them  when  the 
blanket  is  under  water.  It  is  said  that 
new  stockings  should  always  be  washed 
before  they  are  worn.  They  wiil  last 
longer  if  this  is  done. 

Ammonia,  among  its  other  claims  to 
recognition,  has  the  point  in  its  favor 
that  it  will  remove  mud  stains  from 
dresses.  After  brushing  the  dry  mud 
away,  sponge  the  remaining  stain  with 
a  weak  mixture  of  ammonia  and  water. 
On  black  materials  this  may  be  done 
without  fear  of  the  consequences,  but  a 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
water  is  safer  on  colors. 

In  summer  all  steel  goods,  such  as 
fenders,  fire  irons,  etc;  not  needed 
should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  thin  film  of 
either  vaseline  or  mutton  suet  and  then 
be  carefully  rolled  up  in  newspaper; 
spare  knives  should  be  treated  also  in 
the  same  way,  as  this  preserves  them 
from  all  risk  of  rusting  and,  when 
wanted  for  use,  a  good  wash  in  hot  am- 
moniated  water  will  at  once  free  them 
from  the  grease  and  restore  their 
brilliancy. 

After  grinding  and  sifting  bread- 
crumbs for  use  in  breaded  veal  add 
other  dishes,  put  them  into  the  oven, 
leaving  the  door  open,  and  let  them 
become  thoroughly  dry  and  slightly 
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RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST.,  NEAR  HOWARD,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.   TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.   Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  $2  and  up.   Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.     Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room.      Inside  and  outside  Are  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies' parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.     Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 


browned.  This  will  prevent  any  danger 
of  mold  after  crumbs  are  packed  away 
in  the  regular  box  in  which  they  are 
kept.  Scraps  of  stale  bread  should  be 
kept  and  grated  for  all  such  purposes. 
When  one  is  in  a  hurry  she  will  not  then 
have  to  stop  to  grate  a  piece  of  bread 
for  her  cutlets  or  steak. 

An  expert  cook  says  that  one  very 
palatable  way  to  serve  noodles  is  with 
boiled  fish,  instead  of  potatoes.  Drop 
the  noodles  into  boiling  salted  water, 
but  reserve  a  few  for  frying.  After 
allowing  them  to  boil  for  ten  minutes, 
stirring  occasionally  with  a  fork,  pour 
into  a  colander,  and  while  they  are 
draining  fry  those  that  have  been  re- 
served to  a  golden  brown.  Heap  the 
boiled  noodles  in  a  vegetable  dish,  and 
drop  the  fried  ones  lightly  over  the 
surface.  Serve  the  fish  with  a  cream 
sauce. 

For  blackberry  vinegar  put  fresh 
blackberries  in  a  stone  jar  and  cover 
them  with  cider  vinegar,  allowing  one 
quart  of  the  vinegar  to  two  quarts  of 
the  berries.  Cover  and  let  stand  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  strain  the 
liquid,  keeping  the  berries  whole,  and 
pour  over  one  quart  of  fresh  fruit. 
Again  let  it  stand  for  two  days,  then 
repeat  the  process  and  stand  for  an- 
other forty-eight  hours.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  strain  through  muslin,  and  to 
every  pint  of  the  liquid  add  one  pound 
of  sugar.  15oil  gently  for  five  minutes, 
skim  carefully  and  let  stand  at  the  back 
of  the  range  for  twenty  minutes.  Bottle 
and  seal  while  hot.  When  a  cooling 
drink  is  desired  add  the  vinegar  to  iced 
water  in  the  proportion  to  suit  the 
taste. 
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Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Lyceum 

An  excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  University 
haw  and  Medical  Colleges,  etc.  Begins  its  thir 
tei.'uth  year  on  July  24,  1905.  Come  and  be  with  us; 
we  prepare  you  well. 

References:  David  Starr  Jordan  or  any  Stanford 
Professor. 

PH ELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,   Drawing   and  Assaying. 

IIS  Fulton  St.,  1  blk.  /rest,  of  City  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  25,  1905. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  t  87*®  86*        87*®  87* 

Thursday   87*@   86)4         87-*@  86X 

Friday   86*®   857»         87*®  865$ 

Saturday   87*®   86*         S7H®  87 

Monday   87*®   86*         88  ®  87* 

Tuesday   8754®   87  88*®  877* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday                       45  @44*  44*@44* 

Thursday                          45  @44*  44*®44* 

Friday                              44*@44*  44*®44 

Saturday                           45   @44*  44*@44'i 

Monday                            45*@44£  44*@44* 

Tuesday                            45*@45  45*@44X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May.  1900. 

Wednesday  »1  H9!<f«l  38  K         *1  41*®1  41 

Thursday.'   1  3SV<ai  38*         «1  41*®1  41* 

Friday    1  39*®  1  3»%         U  42*3)1  42* 

Saturday   1  39  Va  1  38 '„         fl  43*(o>l  42* 

Monday'   1  39'*®'  39  $1  43*®  1  43* 

Tuesday   1  39X@1  Wi        V  43?;®1  43% 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  is  becoming  sensa- 
tional, nearly  all  the  features  coming  to 
light  being  bullish  and  large  traders  in 
the  market  on  that  side.  Cargoes  for 
Walla  Walla  wheat  have  advanced  to 
32s  9d  and,  accordingly,  northern  f.  o.  b. 
values  are  high,  Walla  Walla  wheat  being 
worth  75c  to  76c  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  There 
is  a  railroad  strike  on  in  Russia  and  this, 
in  addition  to  the  certainty  of  the  closing 
of  navigation  shortly  on  account  of  ice,  is 
firming  the  market.  In  the  United  States 
a  serious  drought  threatens  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  so  that  sensational  develop- 
ments are  confidently  expected  by  the 
trade.  Trading  in  December  option  was 
fairly  brisk  and  the  price  was  advanced 
to  $1.39j  per  cental.  Prom  the  North 
reports  of  unfavorable  weather  for  thresh- 
ing and  of  large  losses  resulting  there 
continue  to  be  received.  A  report  from 
Colfax,  Wash.,  says  that  the  recent  snow, 
coming  after  so  much  rain,  effectually 
kills  all  hope  of  saving  a  vast  amount  of 
unthreshed  grain,  and  the  total  loss  in 
Whitman  and  adjoining  counties  is  placed 
as  high  as  1,000,000  bushels.  Much  of 
this  grain  is  standing  in  the  shock  and 
cannot  be  saved,  even  if  good  weather 
should  follow,  which  is  not  likely.  The 
grain  is  sprouted  and  is  badly  molded, 
swollen  and  bleached.  It  will  be  fit  only 
for  feed  for  live  stock,  and  much  of  it  will 
not  be  even  good  for  feed. 

California  Milling  »1  50   @1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  37*@1  42 

Northern  Club   1  38X<»1  41* 

Northern  Bluestem   1  40  ©1  45 

PBICES  OF  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1905,  wheat  ranged  from  ll.4OX01.8BJK. 

Floor. 

The  local  market  is  now  in  very  fair 
shape,  owing  to  a  good,  lively  bakers' 
demand.  There  is  very  little  California 
wheat  used  by  the  local  millers,  as  most 
of  that  which  is  suitable  for  milling  pur- 
poses is  used  by  mills  which  are  nearer 
tho  growing  sections.  Arrivals  of  North- 
ern wheat  are  showing  up  fairly  in  qual- 
ity and  the  flour  turned  out  by  the  mills 
which  are  grinding  exclusively  on  North- 
ern wheat  is  of  a  very  good  grade.  Prices 
have  not  varied  since  the  cut  of  20c  per 
barrel  made  by  local  millers.  No  advance 
is  probable  in  the  near  future,  unless 
there  should  be  a  shortage  of  cars  or 
other  hindrance  of  transportation  facili- 
ties. The  export  demand  from  the  North- 
ern ports  is  now  beginning  to  show  the 
first  signs  of  anything  like  activity  for 
Oriental  shipment  since  the  declaration 
of  a  Chinese  boycott. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  (15  ®3  30 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  30  @8  55 

Country  grades,  extras   4  05  ®4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  @4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  80  @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

The  shortage  of  supplies  of  good  bright 
feed  barley  continues  to  be  the  leading 
feature  of  the  market  and  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  trade  is:  Where  is 
all  the  barley  ?  or,  is  there  none  P  A 
prominent  buyer  says:  "The  barley  mar- 
ket continues  to  advance,  with  receipts  as 
light  as  ever.  Where  No.  1  feed  was  sell- 
ing last  week  at  $1.10  to  11.12},  it  is  easily 
worth  $1.15  to  $1.16]  to-day.  The  north- 
ern price  is  improving  in  sympathy  with 
ours.  It  would  take  $1.22$  to  land  any 
here  from  that  source,  and  the  market  is 
nervous  enough  right  now,  so  that  if  a 
demand  were  to  come  in  from  Japan  we 
would  have  a  runaway  market.  It  is  little 


short  of  that  now."  To-day's  market  for 
December  option  closed  at  $1.16$. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot  *i  15  @1  IS* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  10  @i  ISM 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  ®l  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  ®l  20 

Cats. 

Choice  red  and  black  oats  are  now  very 
scarce  and  a  strictly  choice  lot  of  either 
variety  would  readily  bring  an  advance 
on  quotations.  The  offerings  of  black 
oats  are  mostly  of  a  rather  off  quality, 
running  very  light  in  both  color  and 
weight.  Some  oats  are  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia from  Puget  sound,  and  a  few  scat- 
tering lots  from  the  Willamette  valley  to 
San  Francisco.  Portland,  Or.,  quotes 
No.  1  white  at  $22,500  $23.00  per  ton,  and 
grays  at  $22. 

White  oats  B  42*©1  45 

Black  oats   1  30   @1  80 

Red,  choice  new   1  30    ®\  60 

Red,  fair   1  10    ®1  27* 

Corn 

White  corn  is,  at  the  moment,  very 
scarce,  and  appearing  quotations  on  this 
variety  are  well  maintained.  Other  vari- 
eties are  moving  slowly  at  unchanged 
quotations.  Chicago  advices  state  that 
there  continues  to  be  a  quiet,  but  excel- 
lent, demand  for  new  corn,  which  has 
had  a  tendency  to  add  strength  to  the 
speculative  market. 

Large  White,  good  tocholce  (1  42*@1  47* 

Large  Yellow   1  37*@1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  55  ®1  65 

Kye. 

Offerings  have  been  rather  light  during 
the  current  week,  and,  though  no  exten- 
sive trading  has  developed,  prices  are 
somewhat  firmer,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
so  little  choice  rye  is  in  sight.  Off  grades, 
such  as  comprise  the  Utah  crop,  would 
not  bring  quotations. 

Good  to  choice  II  50   ®1  55 

Buckwheat. 
There  is  practically  no  market  for  buck- 
wheat for  the  reason  that  there  is  noth- 
ing offering.  A  good  lot  suitable  for  seed 
purposes  would  bring  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2.75  per  cental. 

Good  to  choice     ®  

Beans 

Beans  of  tho  new  crop  are  now  arriving 
freely  and  are  showing  up  very  well  as  to 
quality.  The  heaviest  arrivals  have  been 
of  the  white  variety,  both  largo  and  small. 
A  fairly  brisk  demand  is,  however,  main- 
taining prices  at  their  present  level.  The 
market  on  Bayos  is  strong  enough,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  crop 
was  contracted  for  early  in  the  season. 
Limas  are  also  somewhat  stiffer  in  price, 
present  quotations  being  $3.50  per  cental, 
choice  basis.  A  considerable  shipping 
demand  is  going  forward  for  October 
which  is  having  the  effect  of  steadying 
the  market  on  other  varieties  somewhat. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice  *2  75  @3  15 

Large  White                                     2  25  ®2  45 

Pinks                                               2  00  ©2  15 

Pinks,  damaged                               1  40  ®1  75 

Bayos,  good  tocholce     @3  50 

Red  Kidneys                                   3  00  @3  50 

Reds                                                    3  00  @3  25 

Limas,  good  tocholce     @3  50 

Black-eye  Beans                              4  25  @4  35 

Urled  Peas. 

Large  arrivals  are  coming  in  from 
Humboldt  county  and  are  meeting  with  a 
good  demand.  Most  of  the  Salinas  crop 
was  shipped  south  to  be  used  as  fertilizer. 
California  green  peas  are  somewhat  stiffer 
in  price,  choice  lots  easily  bringing  tho 
appearing  quotation  of  $2.40.  Niles  are 
ruling  steady.  Stock  on  hand  in  the 
local  market  are  entirely  sufficient  to 
supply  the  present  demand  and  are  show- 
ing up  well  in  quality. 

Green  Peas,  California  (         @2  40 

Niles   1  85  @2  00 

Hope. 

During  the  current  week  the  idoas  of 
dealers  and  growers  have  come  closer 
together  and  some  buying  has  been  done. 
Growers  are  reducing  their  ideas  and  are 
meeting  the  buyers'  offers,  which  have 
occasioned  a  break  in  the  deadlock  which 
has  existed  for  some  time.  The  choicest 
grades  of  hops  are  now  obtainable  at  10$c 
to  11c  and  inferior  grades  are  proportion- 
ately lower.  About  1500  bales  of  Sonomas 
were  bought  within  the  past  five  days  at 
11c  to  lljc,  the  latter  figure  being  not 
now  offered.  Official  returns  from  Europe 
state  that  the  1905  crop  is  092,000  cwt. 
Oregon  is  expected  to  yield  close  to  120,- 
000  bales,  which  is  about  10,000  more  than 
was  anticipated  a  few  weeks  ago.  Lower 
prices  are  predicted  by  all  buyers  and 
purchases  that  have  been  made  to  date 
are  not  on  a  speculative  basis,  but  are  to 
cover  sales  previously  made  for  October 
shipment. 

Good  to  choice  1904  crop,  nominal   9  ©  II 

Wool. 

The  market  here  reflects  the  tone  of 
the  Eastern  market,  being  very  quiet  for 
all  fall  wools.  All  that  was  of  choice  grade 
of  the  Northern  clip  has  already  been  dis- 
posed of,  but  nearly  all  defective  wools 
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are  still  unsold.  Last  week  some  choice 
Mendocino  wools  were  sold  at  Cloverdale 
atlG(<'17c  per  pound.  Dealers  here  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  tho  opening  prices 
at  which  defective  fall  wools  are  being 
held  are  too  high,  and  consequently  very 
little  trading  is  being  done. 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  17 

Northern,  free  15 

Northern,  defective  12 

Middle  County,  free  13 

Middle  County,  defective  10 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective   9 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  33 

Eastern  Oregon  15 

Nevada  16 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  car  shortage  continues  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  arrivals  of  hay  by  rail  have  been 
very  light.  The  total  shipments  for  the 
past  week  amount  to  only  2150  tons,  about 
half  of  which  came  by  schooner.  As  a 
result  quotations  have  been  marked  up 
on  several  varieties  and  in  the  others 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  top  quota- 
tions. The  cheaper  grades  of  hay  have 
been  generally  advanced  slightly,  al- 
though dealers  here  claim  that  the  larger 
quantities  are  already  on  storage  here 
and  that  there  is  plenty  of  off  grade  hay 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Wheat,  choice. . .   »14  00 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00 

Barley   7  00 

Clover   6  00 

Alfalfa   6  00 

Stock  hay   5  50 

Compressed   10  00 

Straw,  *  bale   SO 


®  16  50 
®  13  £11 
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Mlllntuffe. 

The  market  in  general  continues  firm 
as  to  tone,  with  stocks  at  the  moment 
running  rather  light.  Bran  is  a  shade 
off,  though  no  change  can  be  made  in 
quotations.  Rather  heavy  offerings  from 
the  North  are  expected  to  have  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  price.  Rolled  barley  is 
scarce  and  appearing  quotations  are  being 
firmly  maintained.  Both  cornmeal  and 
cracked  corn  have  a  weaker  feeling. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  »  ton  118  00 

Bran,  f  ton   23  50 

Middlings   28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   23  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   24  50 

Cornmeal   31  50 

Cracked  Corn   32  00 

Oilcake  Meal    

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00 


©  20  00 
@  24  HO 
@  30  00 
@  24  00 
@  25  50 
@  32  00 
®   

®  — 

©  22  00 
Seed*. 

Tho  seed  market  is  featureless.  Little 
of  any  variety  is  arriving,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  new  crop  alfalfa  seed,  which 
is  held  at  appearing  quotations,  but  for 
which  there  is  at  present  a  small  demand 
in  this  market.  The  market  on  all  va- 
rieties is  ruling  steady  and  quiet. 

Alfalfa  »13  00   ©14  CO 

Flax   3  25  ®  3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25  @  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  25  @  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6*@— 

Rape   2*@  3 

Hemp   3*@  4 

Timothv   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

A  rather  limited  amount  of  trading  has 
been  done  during  the  current  week  for 
the  reason  that  apiarists  are  hesitating 
to  let  their  honey  go  at  the  present  fig- 
ures that  buyers  seem  disposed  to  offer. 
The  yield  in  southern  California  has  been 
more  than  the  average,  but  the  beemen 
are  expecting  to  get  a  good  price  for  it,  as 
reports  from  other  sections  indicate  a  con- 
siderable shortage. 

Extracted,  Water  White   5  @— 

Extracted,  White   4*@  4* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3*@  4 

Extracted,  Amber   3  ®  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*®  1 

White  Comb,  1-frames   8  ®9 

Amber  Comb   6  @  7 

Beeswax. 

The  demand  is  at  present  rather  light 
and  supplies  coming  in  are  entirely  suf- 
ficient for  all  requirements.  Appearing 
quotations  are  well  maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light  »   25  @27 

Dark  23*®24* 

Live  8tock  and  Meats. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  is  some- 
what improved.  Beef  is  a  shade  firmer. 
Mutton  is  steady  at  quotations  and  lambs 
are  in  demand.  Small  veal  is  arriving 
freely  and  is  slightly  weaker  in  price. 
Hogs  are  ruling  firm  at  appearing  quota- 
tions. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   4*@  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4  ®4* 

Beef,  3rd  qualitv   3   ®  4 

Mutton— ewes,  8  2j8*c;  wethers  8*s»  9* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   5*®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   5*®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat,  under  150  lbs    59s®— 

Veal,  large,  »tt>   5  @6 

Veal,  small,  »  B>   5*<a  7* 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   9  ©10 


Hides,  8klus  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  still  firm  at  the  present  high 
figures  and  tho  prices  now  being  quoted 
East  for  hides  for  December  delivery  indi- 
cate a  practical  advance.  Current  prices 
are  being  asked  for  December  hides, 
though  the  take  off  from  that  month  is 
notably  poorer  in  quality  than  that  of  the 
present  month.  Cheap  pelts  are  not  in 
active  demand  and  are  accumulating  in 
San  Francisco  to  some  extent.  Tallow  is 
firm  and  in  good  demand  with  heavy  buy- 
ing for  the  Liverpool  market. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  alw.iys  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  13  ®—      12  <§>— 

Medium  Steers  48  to  56  lbs  12   @—      II  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  II*®—  I0*"»- 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. 11*©-  10*©— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  11**-  10**— 

Stags   7  ®8       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  10*®—      10  @— 

Wet  Saltde  Veal  12  @-      11  @- 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  @—      12  @— 

Dry  Hides   19  @—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  1U  ®n      15  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  20  @21      19  @— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin  1  50(82  DO 

Pelts,  medium,  ?  skin   »0®1  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   20®  5(i 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  00@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75@— 

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50@— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®— 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   2*®3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Stocks  of  all  kinds  are  now  almost  en- 
tirely exhausted,  but  as  the  demand  is 
now  practically  over  nobody  is  being  in- 
convenienced. Dealers  here  state  that 
the  supply  was  entirely  sufficient,  but 
that  there  is  no  appreciable  surplus.  Ap- 
pearing quotations  are  being  well  main- 
tained. 

Bean  Bags  I  6*® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  1,  7J£@8*;  No.  2  7*®7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   0*®7* 

Grain  Bags.  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7*@7* 

Wool  Sacks,  4-n>   S3  @  34 

Wool  Sacks,  3*fb   30  ®  31 

Poultry. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  strictly 
prime  stock  at  satisfactory  prices,  while 
poor  stock  and  small  stock  continue  to 
drag.  Large  stock,  both  younsr  and  old, 
is  wanted  in  the  local  market.  Turkeys 
have  arrived  more  freely  than  had  been 
anticipated  and  tho  market  shows  an  un- 
expected weakness.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  only  a  temporary  condi- 
tion and  that  prices  will  stiffen  up  again. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  f>  lb    I  20  ®  22 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   18  @  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  B>   18  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   4  ou  ®  4  50 

Hens,  large   6  00  ®  7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®  5  Ou 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  oo  ®  6  00 

Fryers   4  oo  ®  4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @  I  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  00  @  5  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  00  ®  6  oo 

Geese,  »  pair   I  75  @  2  00 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  00  ®  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  vuum   1  75  ®  2  00 

Batter. 

Prices  continue  to  soar  and  have  now 
reached  31c  for  extras.  All  other  grades 
also  show  an  advance.  The  market  is  in 
excellent  shape  and  a  further  advance  is 
predicted.  Creamery  extras  and  firsts 
are  wanted  in  the  local  market  at  these 
figures.  Other  grades  are  moving  read- 
ily at  appearing  quotations. 

Creamery,  extras,  $  lb   30  ®31 

Creamery,  firsts   25  ®27* 

Creamery,  seconds   23  ®25 

Dairy,  select   20  @25 

Dairy,  firsts   22  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   20  ®— 

California  storage   24  ®25 

Mixed  Store   18  @20 

Cheese. 

The  market  on  California  cheese  is  a 
shade  firmer  this  week.  Fancy  stock  is 
moving  readily  at  appearing  quotations. 
Off  grades  are  being  somewhat  neglected 
and  Eastern  slightly  weaker  in  price. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11*®  13* 

California,  good  tocholce   11  ®ll* 

California,  fair  to  good   9*®i" 

California,  "Young  Americas"   ll*®13* 

Eastern,  new   15  ®17 

Rita. 

Selected  and  ranch  stock  is  in  brisk 
demand.  Store  eggs  move  readily  if  of 
satisfactory  quality.  Prices  show  a  still 
further  advance  on  all  kinds  of  select 
stock  and  on  Eastern  firsts,  the  latter 
having  been  brought  into  consumption  by 
the  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  select 
stock. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  46  @48 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  35  @40 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  ®24 

Eastern  firsts   23  ®26 

F.astern  seconds   in*  •320 

Potatoes. 

The  market  is  still  weak,  but  a  shade 
firmer  than  at  last  quotations.  No  Cali- 
fornia Early  Rose  are  now  showing  up  in 
the  local  market.  Salinas  Burbanks  are 
scarce  and  firmer  in  price.  River  Bur- 
banks  are  very  plentiful  and  are  bringing 
extremely  low  values.    The  falling  off  of 
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the  shipping  demand  for  Southwestern 
points  has  caused  a  large  accumulation  of 
stocks  and  a  sharp  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  cheaper  grades.  Oregon  potatoes  are 
now  due  to  arrive  here  and  local  dealers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  their  delay  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  heavy  rains  which  have 
occurred  in  that  section  lately.  It  is  now 
believed  that  when  the  Oregon  shipments 
begin  to  show  up  prices  on  Salinas  Bur- 
banks  will  weaken. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  ft  cental   —   (a)  — 

River  Burbanks,  ft  cental   GO   (Si  70 

Salinas  Burbanks   85  (S>  1  25 

Chile  Garnet,  ft  cental   55   @  65 

Vegetables. 

The  vegetable  market  is  now  in  excel- 
lent shape  and  many  of  the  appearing 
quotations  will  doubtless  be  advanced 
during  the  coming  week,  as  receipts  of 
many  varieties  are  falling  off  quite  mate- 
rially, and  some  are  now  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Green  corn  is  extremely  scarce  and 
higher  in  price.  Summer  squash  is  out 
of  the  market  entirely,  though  a  few 
straggling  lots  continue  to  appear  and 
are  bringing  about  $1.50  per  large  box. 
The  onion  market  is  now  in  better  shape 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the 
past  four  weeks,  and  prices,  though  un- 
changed, are  very  firmly  held  at  the  pres- 
ent figures. 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  lb   —  @  5 

Beans,  String,  ft  tb   4  @  6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  lbs. . .     50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  ft  crate   —  @  2  00 

Egg  Plant,  ft  box   50   @  65 

Garlic,  ft  fb     —   @  6 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers.  H  ctl.  85  (Si  90 
Onions,  Australian  Brown,  ^ctl...     —   (a)  95 

Peas,  Green,  ft  lb   5  &>  7 

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  box   40  @  50 

Peppers.  Green,  ft  box    25   (31  50 

Summer  Squash,  per  large  box   —   (a)  — 

Tomatoes,  ft  box  or  crate   40  @  75 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  tor.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  rilled  from  50roi60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Fresh  Fralts. 

Arrivals  of  many  varieties  have  been 
very  limited  during  the  current  week  and 
stocks  now  on  hand  are  greatly  depleted. 
Apples  are  slightly  weaker  as  to  general 
tone,  though  prices  are  quotably  un- 
changed. The  market  locally  is  expected 
to  improve  shortly,  as  a  considerable 
Eastern  demand  will  doubtless  develop 
owing  to  the  extremely  short  crop  in 
Eastern  apple  raising  sections.  Seedless 
grapes  are  now  entirely  out  of  the  market 
and  other  varieties,  such  as  Tokays,  Mus- 
cats and  the  black  varieties,  are  now 
quoted.  Figs  are  finding  an  excellent 
demand  and  have  stiffened  somewhat  in 
price,  2-layer  choice  basis  now  ruling  firm 
at  $1. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  ft  50-lb  bx  100  (3)  115 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-lb.  box  65  (3)  80 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  ft  40-ib  box. .      40   (3)  — 

Cantaloupes,  ft  box   —  (3)  — 

Pigs,  ft  one  layer   —   ©  65 

Pigs,  ft  two  layer   85  &    1  00 

Grapes,  Tokay,  large  box   —  (3)   1  00 

Grapes,  Muscat,  large  box   —   (3>   1  25 

Grapes,  Black,  large  box..   —  (3)   1  00 

Huckleberries,  ft  lb   7  (3)  9 

Peaches,  ft  small  box   —  (3)  — 

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice  to  select, 

40-B)  box   —  @  — 

Plums,  Late  Coes  Red,  ft  crate. . .      60  |S>  85 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   8  00   (S>   9  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest  8  00  @  9  00 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  ft  chest.  4  00  ffl  5  00 
Strawberries, Santa  Clara,  $  chest      —   (at  9  00 

Watermelons,  ft  doz   1  50   @   2  50 

Whortleberries,  ft  lb   9  (S>  10 

Dried  Fralts. 

The  market  on  all  varieties  of  dried 
fruit  is  now  in  good  shape  and  prices  are 
being  well  maintained.  The  shortage  of 
the  Eastern  apple  crop  continues  to  be 
felt  in  a  large  inquiry  for  California  dried 
apples  and  has  also  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward strengthening  the  market  on  other 
varieties.  During  the  past  week  there 
has  been  more  inquiry  for  prunes  and 
more  business  transacted  in  that  fruit 
than  for  some  time  past. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   fiH®  7 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  7  @  T/% 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  ft   6y,@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7V4@  8 

Figs,  10-ft  box.  1-ft  cartons  55  @62H 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  ft  lb. . .  7  (3  7i4 

Nectarines,  red,  ft  lb   —  (3)  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7  @  7y4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  Hi®  8 

Pears,  standard,  ft  ft   7  @  7y, 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5  ®  6 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  (3)  7'A 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5tf@  7V, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  @  8 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  — @— c;  40-50s,  4H<§M3£c; 


TURKEYS 

Every  grower  should  register  name  and  address 
with  us  and  get  our  personal  letters  on  market  con- 
ditions. Registration  is  free.  Send  name  and 
state  how  many  you  are  raising,  as  we  have  valu- 
able information  for  you. 

CENTURY  MERCANTILE  CO., 
14  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

FOREMAN. 

Capable  man  of  20  years'  experience  wishes 
superintendence  of  large  fruit  ranch  or  dairy  farm. 
Best  of  references.   Address  Box  39,  this  oflJce. 


50-60S,  3%@4c;   60-70S,  i\i@3y,c\  70-80S,  2J£(8)3c; 
80-90S,  2M@2'/4c:  90-lOOs.  2@2^c:  small,  \%.®2a. 
COMMON  SUN-DKIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2V4<8>  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3   IS)  3V< 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2   @  2V, 

Figs,  Black   2  (a* 

Ratal  uh. 

The  raisin  market  is  in  a  good,  healthy 
condition,  with  stocks  of  old  goods  prac- 
tically cleaned  up.  The  weather  for  the 
past  two  weeks  has  been  favorable  to  rai- 
sin making  and  drying,  and  the  progress 
made  with  the  new  crop  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  The  Central  California  Rai- 
sin Growers'  Association  made  a  tentative 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  several  grades 
and  sizes  October  23rd.  The  prices  are, 
for  Thompson's  Seedless  in  50-lb  boxes, 
5gc;  Seedless  Sultanas  in  50-H>  boxes,  4c; 
fancy,  16  ounces,  seeded,  7\c\  choice,  16 
ounces,  seeded,  6c;  choice,  12  ounces, 
seeded,  5ijc. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified.) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-ib  box  1  40  ®  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20- ft  box  1  50  @  

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box  2  00  @  

Dehesas,  20-ft  box  2  50  @  

Imperials.  20-ft  box  3  00  @  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  5J£<&>  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  6  ®  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  6V4@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons,  50-ft  boxes  by,®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  4  @  — c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  7'd@  — 0 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  7  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  ■  6  c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  53£c 

Citrus  Fralts. 

New  crop  Navel  oranges  are  now  coming 
into  the  market,  the  first  carload  arriv- 
ing Monday.  It  is  still  too  early  in  the 
season  to  predict  the  quality  from  the 
samples  received  here,  but  all  reports 
from  the  south  state  that  the  weather  has 
been  favorable  for  the  crop  and  that  it  is 
expected  to  be  above  the  average,  both 
as  to  yield  and  to  quality.  Such  as  have 
been  received  here  are  very  green  and  are 
bringing  from  $3  to  $4  per  box,  according 
to  size.  Lemons  are  at  the  moment  very 
scarce,  but  it  is  expected  that  heavier 
arrivals  will  begin  in  about  a  week.  Prices 
on  strictly  choice  are  $3.50  per  box,  an 
advance  of  25c  over  former  quotations. 
Grape  fruit  is  scarce  and  firmer  in  price, 
and  limes  are  plentiful  and  weaker. 
Oranges,  Navels,  intermediate  crop.  3  00  @4  00 

Oranges,  Valencias,  ft  box   2  50  (g»4  50 

Lemons,  California,  fancy,  ft  box        2  50   @3  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  00  ®2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   2  50   ®4  00 

Limes,  ft  box   4  00  @  

Nats. 

Locally  there  is  no  change  in  the  nut 
situation.  Almonds  continue  weak  owing- 
to  a  large  crop.  Arrivals  have  been  free 
and  are  for  the  most  part  of  excellent 
quality.  The  first  carload  of  walnuts  of 
the  season  from  southern  California  was 
shipped  on  Oct.  13  from  Goleta,  being 
consigned  to  a  commission  house  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  The  shipment  was  of  the 
best  grade,  being  known  as  No.  1  soft 
shell.  The  crop  this  year  will  fall  off 
considerably,  as  compared  with  last  year 
or  past  years.  It  is  expected  that  the 
shipments  will  not  amount  to  more  than 
thirty  cars.  Last  year  forty  cars  were 
shipped  East  and  the  year  before  sixty 
carloads  were  sold  to  Eastern  concerns. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  southern 
California  crop  is  taken  on  th&  coast, 
most  shipments  being  made  to  the  Middle 
Western  States. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4yj@  by, 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  --  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2softshell  —   @  9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  —  @12^ 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell  —  ®  8/2 

Almonds,  TXL,  ft  ft  11  @12 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  ft  ft  11  @12 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  ft  ft  11  ©13 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  ft  ib   7lA®— 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  ft  ft   7  ®— 

Hard  Shell,  ft  ib   5  (S>— 

Wine. 

The  California  dry  wine  crop  will  be 
much  short  of  the  average  yield  this  year, 
some  authorities  placing  the  estimate  of 
the  shortage  as  low  as  50%  of  the  usual 
output.  The  vintage  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion in  most  districts  and  in  some  it  is 
already  completed.  The  quality  of  this 
year's  crop  is  not  up  to  its  usual  standard, 
owing  largely  to  the  unfavorable  weather 
during  the  blossoming  season,  which 
caused  the  grapes  in  some  localities  to  run 
very  low  in  sugar.  The  sweet  wine  vintage 
will  be  somewhat  short,  but  not  nearly  so 
short  as  the  dry  wine.  Prices  are  not 
expected  to  advance  much,  as  the  market 
will  be  well  supplied  from  the  surplus  of 
the  past  three  years. 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 


Do  vou  get  the  price  listof  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  It  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Poultry,Eggs,Butter,theese, 

Dried  Fruits,  Honey,  Nuts,  etc. 

JACOBSON,  REIMERS  &  CO.,  Commission  Mcr- 
chants,  210-212  Davis  St ,  San  Francisco. 


30  Per  Cent  a  Year — 

That  is  what  investments  in  stock  in  Smiths'  Cash  Store  are  paying  in 
earnings  and  discounts  on  purchases.  You  are  not  reading  a  fabulous 
prophecy  of  what  may  happen  if—.  This  is  a  story  of  what  is  happen- 
ing right  now.  A  guarantee  that  the  earnings  shall  not  be  less  than  six 
per  cent  a  year  goes  with  each  share  of  stock. 

Smiths'  Cash  Store,  the  Greatest 

Mail  Ordor  House  in  the  West,  is  absolutely  a  co-operative,  profit  -  shar- 
ing association  and  is  purely  mutual.    Each  added  bit  of  prosperity  is 

quickly  reflected  in  the  earnings  of  the  stock. 

The  Little  Account  Laid  Up 

for  the  "  rainy  day  "  will  keep  the  "  rainy  day  "  away  if  you  buy  Smiths' 
Cash  Store  Stock  with  it.  Big  dividends  and  part  ownership  in  the 
greatest  enterprise  of  the  West !  Increased  capital  means  increased 
business  and  so  we  want  you  for  a  partner. 

An  Investment  Secure 

as  the  eternal  hills  with  returns  as  sure  as  the  seasons — take  ad  vantage 
of  the  offer  now  Opportunity  knows  no  to-morrow — it  knocks  but  once 
at  the  door  of  your  life.    Don't  delay  ! 

Stock  Costs 

ten  dollars  ($10.00)  a  share.  Buy  five  (5)  shares  and  you  will  be  admitted 
to  all  of  the  owner's  benefits  and  special  discounts. 


This  May  Be 


your  last  chance  to  secure  stock  for  $10.00  a  share.  This  year's  earnings 
will  warrant  an  increase  of  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  share  in  the  price  of 
the  stock.  Five  years  ago  it  sold  for  $3.00  per  share.  Ask  those  who 
have  purchased  stock  what  they  think  of  Smiths'  Cooperative  plan. 

Make  checks,  drafts  or  money  orders  payable  to  Smiths'  Cash  Store 
or  Harper  A.  Smith,  President.  If  you  want  to  know  more  of  our  great 
six  story  Store  fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day — it  in  no  way 
obligates  you: 


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE, 
25  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen :— I  am  interested  in  your  co- 
operative profit  sharing  plan,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  have  you  send  me  your  "  PROSPECTUS "  and 
■PRICED  CATALOGUE." 


Name. 


Town  State. 


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

25  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established  1880. 


DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  Agents.  San  Francisco.  Cal..  Washington.  0.  C 


Turkeys 
for 

ThanksgiviDg 
and 
Holidays 
a  Specialty 

Highest  mar- 
ket prices 
always  ob- 
tained. 

Prompt  ad- 
vice of  sales 
given. 

Empties  re- 
turned on  day 
following 
receipt  of 
shipments. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCE  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Largest  Handlers  of  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


TURKEYS 


Washington,  Drumm  and  Merchants  Sts ,  San  Francisco 
Our  Weekly  Bulletin  of  Market  Conditions  Mailed  on  Application 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Remittances: 

Check, 
Coin, 
or 
Express 
Money 
Order 


We  want 
your  busi- 
ness, and 
guarantee 
satisfactory 
results. 


TURKEYS 

We  have  been  handling  Turkeys  in  this  market 
for  the  past  thirty  years  and  with  such  a  long  ex- 
perience can  give  you  the  best  results.  Pull 
weight,  full  prices  and  prompt  returns  is  our 
motto.    Write  us  for  informal  ion. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


 "50,000 

Turkeys  Wanted 


From  now  on,  until 
after  the  holidays, we 
shall  require  large 
quantities  of  dressed 
and  live  turkeys  and  live  chickens  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  tur- 
keys you  have  on  hand.  Ship  us  your  poultry. 
Highest  market  prioes.  Immediate  cash  returns 
guaranteed  Choice  large  young  turkeys  selling  to- 
day ashlgh  as  25c  per  lb.  Mark  and  consign  allship- 
me'nts of  produce  to  the  POULIRYMEN'S  UNION.  215- 
217  Clay  St.,  S.F.  Incorporated,  $25,000  Cash  Capital.. 
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IN/\XIOIN/\L  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

Wood 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADE  FHOM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OR 
SELECTED  PUGET   SOUND  YELLOW  FIR. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  &  MATEC  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 

PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:  OLYMPIA.  WASH. 
A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Pipe 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  =  QUICK 


Cows 
Cows 


and  a 

but  no 


made  $45.00  month 
made    $11.00  month 


The  U.  S.  makes  the  difference  $34.00  month 

Staunton,  III.,  Sept.  25,  1905. 
.       I  hereby  certify  that  on  April  20th,  1903,  I  bought  of  your  agent 
f  one  of  your  Xo.  7  U.  S.  Cream  Separators,  and  after  using  it  for  more 
than  two  years,  I  am  more  than  satisfied.    In  1902  I  sold  the  milk  of 
my  seven  cows  to  the  creamery  and  realized  from  said  cows  an  average 
of  $11.00  per  month.     From  the  herd  in  the  spring  of  1903  I  sold  two 
of  the  seven  cows  and  milked  the  other  five,  and  my 
income  from  the  five  cows  was  $45.00  per  month,  a 
difference  of  S34.00  in   favor  of  the  U.  S.  Separator, 
if  necessary  I  will  make  affidavit  as  to  this  statement. 

E.  D.  Bruce. 

Now,  how  quick  did  Mr.  Bruce  get  his  money  back? 
Well,  the  extra  profits  alone  paid  for  his  VJ.  S.  in  just  about 
10  weeks.    Man;  thousands  of  satisfied  users  prove  the 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR, 

IWhlc  h  HeUl  World'.  Record  Kir  Clone  Skimming 

is  the  most  profitable  separator  a  farmer  can  buy.  It 
does  the  best  work  the  longest  time  with  least  trouble 
and  smallest  expense,  and  it 

PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  -  QUICK 

Send  for  free  catalogue  No.  (w  F  that  tells  plainly  the  reasons  why. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE   CO.,   Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


18  Diilributicg  Wanbouiri 


I  the  Unlt*d  Statet 


Prnmnf  lr«'*»1i\7*»l-»7  AccliroH  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse, 
r      L/CIIVCI  ^  rtSSUICU  Nodelays.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES  ™ 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


we  are  placec  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  D-umm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


Dlls,i„gONE  or  TWO  MEMAtAh„ey£lt„V,r"ean 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  ZV/ifo. 

"OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   Thuy  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In   capacity  I 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (l  atent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  fur  feed,  running  at  normal  speed.  • 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  untK  every  machine*   Made  by 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  BAN  FRANCISCO.  \    \    B8tablislled  Ilsii^ 

  ''Modern  SU«go  Method*"  10  cente,  coin  or  stamp*.  


WHICH  DO 
YOU  WANT? 

Tubular  or  Backet  Bowl? 

Simple  Bawl  or  Complicated? 

Izzers  or  H&sbeensr 

Waist  Low  Can  or  Head  High  Can? 

Self  Oiling  or  Oil  Yourself  / 

Wash  3  Minutes  or  VVush  Thirty? 

All  the  Butter  or  Most  All? 

Best  Butter  or  Medium  liutter? 

Tubulars  are  different,  very  differ- 
ent. Just  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies. 
All  others  make  bucket  bowls— can't 
make  Tubulars  because    they  are 
patented.    Ask  for  catalog  Q-131. 
THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
T0R0HT0,  CAN.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Transfers  of  Holstein  Friesians. 


Recorded  sales  of  registered  Holstein 
Friesian  cattle  in  California,  reported 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  F.  L. 
Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  secretary 
of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America: 

Varus,  C.  W.  Evans,  M.  D.,  J.  W.  Ellenwood, 
Atlanta. 

SALES    BY    FRANK    H.    BURKE    OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

This  year's  thoroughbred  calves  sold 
to  James  Sutherland,  Fresno: 

Bull  by  Malik'  Haskins  III  Emperor,  out  of  Lil 
be  Kol  II.  and  another  out  of  Frolic  of  La  Siesta, 
by  Gerben  of  La  Siestat,  the  balance  being 
heifers  out  of  Dairy  Queen,  Hazel  Dell,  Josephine 
Mechthilde,  Clover  of  La  Siesta,  Donna  Ella, 
Hight  Ulah  VI,  Little  Rebel  and  Bonnie  Doon  of 
La  Siesta.  To  go  to  Central  America  the  two 
year  old  bull  Mechthilde  Cook,  by  Royal  Knight  of 
Lu  Siesta,  and  out  of  Eulalie  of  La  Siesta,  and  a 
young  cow,  Vesper  Bells  of  La  Siesta,  out  of 
Beautiful  Bells. 

Better  Barns  for  Dairymen. 


Every  year  shows  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  in  the 
production  of  clean  milk.  It  is  the 
focal  point  of  most  dairy  legislation  and 
is  the  most  essential  item  in  dairy  man- 
ufactures. City  boards  of  health,  dairy 
and  food  inspectors,  and  State  dairy 
and  food  commissioners  are  active  in 
the  work  of  improvement  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  surrounding  the  production 
of  milk.  Reports  from  these  various 
officers  show  that  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  im- 
provements are  the  barns  in  which  the 
herds  are  kept.  Too  often  these  barns 
are  found  to  be  damp,  dark,  and  poorly 
ventilated;  the  floors  are  a  source  of 
everlasting  odors;  the  lack  of  sunlight 
promotes  decomposition,  and  every  par- 
ticle of  dust  is  loaded  with  germs  which 
readily  find  their  way  into  the  milk. 
The  foul  odors  present  are  absorbed  by 
the  milk  before  it  can  be  removed  from 
the  premises.  The  cows  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  disease,  and  the  place  is  en- 
tirely unfit  for  housing  animals.  There 
seems  to  be  some  excuse  for  this  condi- 
tion of  things,  as  many,  if  not  most,  of 
these  barns  were  built  before  the  neces- 
sity of  light  and  ventilation,  good  drain- 
age and  sanitary  arrangements  for  the 
interior  were  as  well  known  as  they 
are  to-day.  Most  dairymen  realize  this 
fact  and  would  make  improvements, 
which  are  not  necessarily  expensive 
if  they  knew  how  to  go  about  it. 

The  Dairy  Division  receives  many 
inquiries  regarding  the  construction  of 
new  dairy  barns,  as  there  seems  to  be 
a  lack  of  available  information  on  the 
matter  that  is  reliable  and  practical. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  working  plans 
and  to  give  specifications  for  material 
and  manner  of  construction,  and  to 
make  the  work  especially  applicable  to 
the  dairyman  who  cannot  afford  an  ex- 
pensive structure  and  the  services  of 
an  architect,  and  to  place  these  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  may  desire  them  as 

,oon  as  it  can  be  done  properly. 
Many  excellent  barns  have  been  built 


in  different  parts  of  the  country;  it  is 
desirable  to  make  a  study  of  these,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  without  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  money  for  travel,  the 
Dairy  Division  desires  that  those  who 
have  built  barns  having  especially  good 
features  in  general  arrangement  of 
floors  or  in  details  of  stalls,  handy  de- 
vices, etc.,  would  write  to  the  Dairy 
Division  of  this  Bureau  of  their  suc- 
cess, giving  details  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Some  of  the  best  barns  will  be 
visited  with  a  view  to  securing  more 
complete  details  than  can  be  given  in  a 
letter. 

It  is  also  desired  that  those  who  con- 
template building  new  dairy  barns  or 
intend  to  rebuild  their  old  barns  with  a 
view  to  making  them  modern  and  sani- 
tary, will  write  to  the  Dairy  Division 
and  explain  the  details  of  size,  cost, 
drainage  and  slope  of  land  and  ex- 
posure, purpose  of  barn,  etc.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  Division  can  furnish 
every  applicant  with  a  full  set  of  draw- 
ings and  specifications,  but  all  such 
correspondence  will  be  given  careful 
attention  and  suggestions  offered. 

From  this  study  of  the  needs  of  build- 
ers and  from  the  successful  work  al- 
ready done,  it  is  expected  to  work  out 
eventually  a  system  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications covering  the  general  differ- 
ences of  climate,  location,  material  and 
cost  that  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  greater  number  of  dairy- 
men. Correspondence  and  suggestions 
bearing  on  this  subject  will  be  wel- 
comed at  the  office  of  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  APIARY. 


Explanation  of  Standard  for  Honey. 


On  December  20,  1904,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  acting  under  authority 
of  Congress  and  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Food  Stand- 
ards of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists,  proclaimed  the 
following  standard  for  honey: 

Honey  is  the  nectar  and  saccharine  ex- 
udations of  the  plant,  gathered,  modified, 
and  stored  in  the  comb  by  the  honey  bee 
(Aphis    mellifica).    It  is  la'VO-rotatory, 


Doctors  Say 

it  is  better  to  shave,  but 
don't  attempt  it  without 
the  rich,  healing  lather  of 

WILLIAMS'  lOTS 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 


The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Put  Your  Money  in  Bank— 

our  bank  if  you  want  good  service  and  3J4  to  I  per 
rent  annual  interest,  compounded  semi-annually. 
The  rapid  rise  of  money  through  the  increment  of 
interest  is  an  old  story  to  men  of  affairs  accus- 
tomed to  handling  large  sums  of  money.  If  it's  a 
new  one  to  you,  get  further  information  from  any 
of  our  officers  or  employees.  Save  the  pennies;  the 
dollars  will  save  themselves  if  we  handle  the 
smaller  coins  for  you. 

Safe  Deposit  Buxes  for  rent  from  $2.50  per  year 
upwards. 

THE  MARKET  STREET  BANK, 

SEVENTH  AND  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Open  Saturday  evenings  from  5  till  8. 


contains  not  more  than  twenty-five  (25) 
per  cent  of  water,  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundredths  (0.25)  per  cent  of  ash,  and 
not  more  than  eight  (8)  per  cent  of  suc- 
rose. 

This  standard  was  adopted  after  care- 
ful publication  of  an  earlier  suggested 
standard  as  a  basis  of  criticism,  and 
after  careful  consultation  with  leading 
authorities  in  apiculture. 

Since  the  standard  was  issued  many 
letters  have  been  received  from  bee 
keepers  representing  many  States  of 
the  Union,  expressing  a  desire  that  the 
standard  should  be  changed  so  as  to 
avoid  the  exclusion  from  standard  honey 
of  all  honeys  that  contain  honey  dew. 
In  support  of  this  plea,  it  is  urged  that 
the  bee  keeper  is  unable  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  some  honey  dew,  whether 
taken  directly  from  the  plant  or  from 
the  aphis,  and  that  small  quantities 
of  this  material  are  not  injurious  to  the 
honey. 

These  requests  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Food 
Standards  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago, 
beginning  May  29  last,  the  Committee 


adopted  the  following  minute: 

The  standard  does  not  in  any  way  ex- 
clude small  quantities  of  honey  dew  from 
honey.  We  realize  that  bees  often  gather 
small  quantities  of  honey  dew  that  can  not 
be  detected  in  the  finished  products  by 
chemical  means,  and  does  not  damage  its 
quality.  It  is  only  when  relatively  large 
amounts  are  gathered  that  the  quality  of 
the  honey  is  impaired,  and  it  fails  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  standard.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  such  a  large  amount 
of  honey  dew  is  injurious  to  thequality  of 
the  product,  which  can  not  then  be  prop- 
erly regarded  as  honey. 


H.  S.  WHITE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  and  Sales- 
room, ISO  Beale  St.;  Works  and  Yards.  8th  and 
Bryant  Sts.  We  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pipe 
complete,  read;  for  immediate  delivery. 

M-inch  pipe,  18.26  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

y-inch  pipe,  *3.ifi  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

1-  inch  pipe.  J5.70  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
1  v<-inch  pipe,  *7.tio  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
tS-lnob  pipe.  18  S»0  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

2-  inch  pipe,  111.96  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
2K-incb  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  10c 

3-  inch  screw  pipe  (Sd-hd.i,  ready  for  use.  12>4c 
354-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  lftc 

4  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  19c 
Send  by  check,  money  order  or  coin  by  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Co.  with  order.     H.  S.  WHITE 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  130  Beale  St.  Reference: 
Any  bank,  banker  or  publication. 


October  28,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Forage  Poisoning. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Dawson,  Veterinarian  of 
the  Florida  Station,  describes  a  trouble 
which  is  also  encountered  by  stockmen 
in  this  State: 

Forage  poisoning,  otherwise  known 
under  the  names  cerelro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, grass  staggers  or  bind  staggers,  is 
a  disease  which  occurs  not  only  in 
Florida  every  summer,  but  also  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  Florida 
it  seems  to  occur  oftenest  along  the 
east  coast.  As  the  name  indicates,  it 
is  caused  by  poisonous  plants,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  by  diseased  forage, 
such  as  fermenting  grains  and  hay,  or 
by  grasses  which  have  matted  together 
near  the  ground  and  become  moldy. 
Sour  or  moldy  silage  has  also  produced 
the  disease,  as  has  also  stagnant  pond 
water  in  which  vegetation  is  decompos- 
ing. Moldy  or  worm-eaten  corn  has 
also  come  in  for  its  share  of  blame  as  a 
cause.  It  affects  horses  and  mules  of 
all  ages  alike. 

The  symptoms  are  as  variable  as  the 
cause,  and,  according  to  their  nature, 
we  recognize  three  types  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  first  type,  the  most  rap- 
idly fatal,  there  occurs  a  weak,  stag- 
gering gait,  partial  or  complete  par- 
alysis of  the  throat,  blindness,  twitching 
of  the  muscles,  and  no  fever,  as  a  rule. 
The  animal  goes  down,  becomes  delirious 
and  goes  through  the  movements  of 
walking,  trotting  or  running  while  on 
its  side.  This  stage  is  soon  succeeded 
by  deep  coma  and  the  animal  quietly 
expires  in  a  few  hours  from  the  onset  of 
the  disease.  The  second  type  is  first 
manifested  by  slowness  in  chewing,  par- 
tial inability  to  swallow  and  weakness 
in  the  tail.  There  is  no  pain  or  fever. 
The  breathing  and  pulp  are  about  nor- 
mal and  a  slight  constipation  exists.  In 
two  or  three  days  the  animal  recovers, 
or  all  the  foregoing  symptoms  are  in- 
creased in  severity.  The  throat  paraly- 
sis is  complete,  the  gait  uncertain,  coma 
or  sleepiness  appears,  the  pulse  is  weak 
and  slow,  the  breathing  is  labored. 
Delirium  now  develops,  the  animal  goes 
down,  the  spine  becomes  rigid  and 
there  is  cramping  of  the  neck  and  jaws. 
Death  occurs  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  in  these  cases. 

In  the  third,  or  mild  type,  the  control 
of  the  limbs  and  tail  is  only  slightly  af- 
fected and  the  ability  to  swallow  is  not 
lost.  There  is  no  fever,  pain  or  uncon- 
scious movements  and  the  animal  shows 
improvement  in  four  or  five  days,  ulti- 
mately recovering. 

In  some  cases  of  the  disease  spinal 
paralysis  is  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom, while  in  others  it  may  be  difficulty 
in  swallowing  that  attracts  most  atten 
tion.  In  all  cases,  if  sleepiness  or  coma 
remains  absent  for  a  week,  the  animal 
will  likely  recover;  but  some  form  of 
paralysis  may  show  for  a  while. 

According  to  the  symptoms  do  we 
find  departures  from  the  normal  condi- 
tion in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In 
mild  cases  there  are  no  notable  changes 
in  the  nervous  system.  In  others  we 
note  considerable  liquid  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  cavities  and  distention  of 
the  blood  vessels.  In  the  severest  cases 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  will  appear 
softened  and  even  abscesses  may  be 
found. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  only  to 
call  attention  to  the  causes  of  this  dis- 
ease, so  that  owners  will  be  more  care- 
ful to  provide  their  animals  with  pure 
food  and  drinking  water. 


The  recent  cattle  sale  of  Rush  &  Pierce,  Suisun, 
Cal.,  was  a  success,  considering  that  the  stock  was 
not  in  immediate  salable  condition.  The  fifty-five 
head  offered  averaged  $89.10,  and  the  eleven  bulls 
in  the  lot  averaged  $127.30.  This  is  their  first  sale, 
and  the  results  obtained  warrant  the  prediction 
that  their  future  sales  will  be  marked  by  high 
prices  and  larger  attendance.  When  the  Short- 
horn breeders  and  buyers  throughout  the  State 
fully  note  what  Rush  &  Fierce  are  doing,  they  will 
doubtless  testify  their  appreciation  of  a  good 
thing.  Fred.  H.  Chase,  of  1732  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  conducted  the  sale,  assisted  by  J.  M. 
Flaherty,  a  Shorthorn  man,  from  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. The  biggest  buyer  was  A.  J .  Molcra,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  intends  branohing  out  into  the 
Shorthorn  business  on  a  large  scale.  He  bought 
nineteen  head,  and  had  them  shipped  to  his  ranch 
in  Monterey.  Judge  Carroll  Cook,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  also  a  large  buyer,  and  shipped  his  cat- 
tle to  his  Lone  Pine  Ranch,  at  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  KOEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thorough  hi  ed  Holstein  Bolls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  (Milk  Strain). 
Herd  Sires:  Favorite  Clarence  No.  155410,  Orrick 
No.  183989,  El  Capitan  No.  222132,  and  Clay  But- 
tercup 2nd  No.  222133.  The  cows  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Have  nine  yearlings  and  twenty  bull 
calves  for  sale.   John  Lynch,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOI. st kins — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


"HOWARD "  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.O.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BOLLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN S  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


POULTRY. 


MATED  PIGEONS,  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  pair. 
Cottonwood  Farm.  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas— ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Eggs  only.  Agent  for 
Cyphers  "Model"  Incubator  and  Brooder— best 
made.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  I'OUI.TKY  FARM,  Kden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angelps,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTtii 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wn  . 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

I1KKKSH1RE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
Hock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 

MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


ouo  oaci  amemu  ou.,  oan  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


OTSSfr30  DAYS  TRIAL 

jiy,UW!5=3H|      Buy  From  Our  Factory— Save  One-Third  - 

practical  ^™B*J2?*rfr;ly* 

^stronger  etiicks.     10  YEARS'  GUARANTEE 
Cat.  Im.  PMCIICIL IIC.  CO..  120  S.  I  llh  SI.  Sn  Josi.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  •':  My  Berkshire* 
have  won  the  prizes  for  best  boars  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  four  years.  Do  you  want  some 
pigs  from  these  champions? 

MULES  for  sale,  broke  and  unbroke;  mules  to  rent. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  California. 
Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal. 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks— White  Leghorns— for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 
travel  from  Petaluma.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 
application. 


Write  for  I — v 
catalogue'—' 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 


commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

1 111)1  mANUFACTURED    BY  I— ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80% 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  for  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 

THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Pair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LOKETTA  L\,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2ml. 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  Important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 
Room  884,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 

PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits.  St.  Louis,  1904. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "  J,"  with  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Vulture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWitt,  Ga. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


—USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 

Pumps,  Saws, 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 


Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  ^ 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mail  orders  solicited. 
FRANK    W  EDEKIND, 
440  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 

RUPTURE  CURED. 

We  CURE  Rupture,  and  it  STAYS  cured.  Cal 
and  we  will  give  addresses  of  liundrcdsof  our  cures 
You  can  go  and  sec  them.  You  do  not  pay  a  ccn 
TILL  CURED 

No  charge  for  consultation.   Come  and  see  us. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE, 

1344  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  rates  to  readers  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  %  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Nos.  S5-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWN  E  Los  Angelc  . 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Treatment  of  Colds. 


This  is  a  subject  of  perennial  interest 
and  one  about  which  much  has  been 
written,  but  with  results  disproportion- 
ally  small,  considering  the  consumption 
of  ink.  The  truth  is  that  a  cold  is  due 
to  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  causes; 
some  local,  some  general;  some  readily 
avoidable,  some  practically  inevitable; 
and  no  one  method  will  prove  effective 
in  all  cases. 

Very  few  are  the  fortunate  individ- 
uals who  never  have  colds,  and  most  of 
those  living  in  our  northern  climate 
must  be  resigned  to  having  one  or  two 
in  the  course  of  the  winter;  but  one 
who  takes  cold  readily  and  often  is  not 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  should  seek 
medical  advice.  The  cause  in  such  a 
case  may  be  local,  consisting  in  some 
malformation  in  the  interior  of  the  nose 
which  keeps  the  mucous  membrane  in 
an  irritable  state.  This  fault  in  ana- 
tomical construction  can  usually  be 
remedied  by  an  operation,  which  is  sel- 
dom severe.  But  before  resorting  to 
this  the  general  system  should  be  ques- 
tioned in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  fault  lies  with  that.  Often 
this  is  the  case,  even  when  a  nasal 
deformity  also  exists. 

One  of  the  chief  predisposing  causes 
of  a  cold  is  a  disordered  digestion,  espe- 
cially intestinal  digestion,  as  a  result  of 
overeating  or  the  use  of  alcohol.  It 
has  been  said  that  an  underfed  man 
cannot  catch  cold,  while  an  overfed 
man  can  scarcely  avoid  it.  Whether 
this  is  strictly  true  or  not,  there  is  cer- 
tainly some  close  relation  between  the 
digestive  organs  and  the  nose;  and  in- 
action of  the  bowels  is  a  frequent  fore- 
runner of  a  cold. 

The  adage  that  one  must  "stuff  a 
cold  and  starve  a  fever  "  is  pernicious — 
a  cold  is  a  fever,  and  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  cutting  it  short  is  to  take  a 
laxative,  abstain  almost  entirely  from 
food  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  drink 
two  or  three  quarts  of  cool  water. 

Another  "popular  remedy,"  which  is 
really  an  aggravator,  is  a  "hot  toddy  " 
at  bedtime.  A  hot  drink — hot  lemon- 
ade, for  example — is  good,  and  the  sub- 
sequent sweat  is  good,  if  the  sleeper 
does  not  throw  off  the  bed  clothes  the 
minute  he  drops  off;  but  the  alcoholic 
addition  is  not  merely  superfluous  but 
injurious.  Alcohol  in  any  form  predis- 
poses to  a  cold  and  retards  the  cure  of 
one  already  present. 

Cool  bathing,  deep  breathing,  daily 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  fresh  air  in 
the  bedroom  at  night,  abstemious  liv- 
ing, and  not  letting  waste  materials 
accumulate  in  the  body — these  are  the 
best  means  of  removing  one's  tendency 
to  catch  cold. — Youth's  Companion. 


The  Body  While  we  Sleep. 

If  the  organs  of  the  body  cannot  be 
said  to  sleep,  neither  can  the  voluntary 
muscles.  Witness  the  phenomena  of 
sleep-walking;  the  postilions  in  the 
stage-coach  days,  who  slept  in  their 
saddles,  and  cavalrymen,  who  do  it  to- 
day; infantry,  who  have  been  known  to 
sleep  on  forced  marches;  sentinels,  who 
walk  their  beats,  carrying  their  guns 
in  a  fixed  position,  while  they  sleep. 
For  all  we  know,  policemen  may  do  it, 
too.  People  who  talk  in  their  sleep 
are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Experiments 
made  by  Speir,  Armstrong  and  Child 
on  200  college  students  of  both  sexes 
showed  that  47%  of  the  men  and  37%  of 
the  weman  talked  in  their  sleep.  A 
number  of  things  might  be  proved  by 
these  statistics.  Of  these  sleep- 
talkers,  one-half  of  the  women  and  one- 
third  of  the  men  are  able  to  answer 
questions  while  asleep.  More  women 
than  men  could  answer  questions  on 
any  subject,  not  alone  that  of  which 
they  had  been  talking.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  most  sleep-talkers  are 
under  25  years  of  age. 

Evidently,  then,  with  the  muscles  and 
organs  of  the  body  all  working,  it  is  the 
brain  only  that  sleeps,  and  by  no  means 
all  of  the  brain.  The  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  touch,  smell  and  taste  may  be 
very  much  awake  while  the  subject 
sleeps.  A  sleeping  person  hears  and 
answers  questions,  re-arranges  his  bed- 
i-lothing,  covers  his  eyes  to  keep  out 
the  light,  draws  away  his  hand  when 


the  experimenter  tickles  it.  A  child  is 
broken  of  the  habit  of  sucking  his 
thumb  while  asleep  by  putting  aloes  on 
it.  He  is  conscious  of  the  bitter  taste 
and  dreams  of  wormwood.  The  nerves, 
then,  and  the  brain  centers  corre- 
sponding to  them,  are  awake.  A  busy 
lawyer,  exhausted  by  overwork,  one 
night  went  out  to  supper  with  some 
friends,  ate,  talked  and  walked  with 
them,  and  the  next  day  remembered 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  occurrence. 
He  had  not  been  drinking;  the  man  was 
simply  asleep  during  the  whole  evening. 
His  conscious  memory — that  is,  con- 
sciousness itself — slept.— Ainslee's  Mag- 
azine.  

Laugh  and  Grow  Fat. 

This  is  an  old  proverb,  but  some  of 
the  best  laughers  are  not  fat,  and  some 
of  those  who  are  fat  rarely  laugh.  To 
laugh  easily  one  must  have  a  mirthful 
disposition,  must  be  able  to  see  absurdi- 
ties everywhere.  Then  to  enjoy 
laughter  we  need  to  be  among  those 
who  laugh,  for  it  is  very  catching. 
When  we  see  another  laughing,  we  feel 
like  doing  the  same,  even  before  we 
know  what  it  is  all  about.  To  the 
perfectly  healthy  laughter  comes  often. 
Too  commonly,  though,  as  childhood  is 
left  behind  the  habit  fails,  and  a  half- 
smile  is  the  best  that  visits  the  thought 
lined  mouth  of  the  modern  man  or  wo- 
man. People  become  more  and  more 
burdened  with  the  accumulations  of 
knowledge  and  with  the  weighing  re- 
sponsibilities of  life,  but  they  should 
still  spare  time  to  laugh.  Let  them 
never  forget,  moreover,  that  "a 
smile  sits  ever  serene  upon  the  face  of 
wisdom." — Phrenological  Journal. 

Full  of  Adventure. 


A  mother  sent  her  small  boy  into  the 
country  and  after  a  week  of  anxiety 
received  this  letter:  "I  got  here  all 
right,  but  forgot  to  write  before.  A 
fellar  and  I  went  out  in  a  boat,  and  the 
boat  tipped  over  and  a  man  got  mo 
out.  I  was  so  full  of  water  that  1 
didn't  know  anything  for  a  long  time. 
The  other  boy  has  to  be  buried  after 
they  find  him.  His  mother  came  and 
cried  all  the  time.  A  horse  kicked  me 
over,  and  I've  got  to  have  some  money 
for  fixin'  my  head.  We  are  going  to 
set  a  barn  on  fire  to-night,  and  should 
laugh  if  we  don't  have  some  fur.  1 
shall  bring  home  a  ferret  if  1  can  get 
him  in  my  trunk." 

When  grease  spots  are  discovered  on 
the  rugs  the  best  plan  is  to  send  them  at 
once  to  a  carpet  cleaner  and  have  them 
properly  scoured,  for  almost  all  home 
remedies  leave  a  big  black  ring  around 
the  spot  on  which  they  have  been  rubbed, 
and  they  don't  always  take  out  the 
grease.  If  soap  is  used  in  an  effort  to 
cleanse  the  spot  the  suds  must  be  made 
with  only  the  best  toilet  qualities  and  a 
little  tepid  water.  Coarse  leundry 
soaps  are  likely  to  fade  the  best  of  colors 
and  should  never  be  used. 


One  of  the  most  modern  chicken  hatchers  is  the 
incubator  known  as  the  Wooden  Hen,  made  by 
George  H.  Stahl  of  Quincy,  Illinois.  The  catalog 
which  this  ilrm  issues  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive books  on  poultry  raising  which  has  been 
issued  in  recent  years.  It  is  elaborate,  containing 
many  plates  In  natural  colors,  including  views 
showing  the  development  of  the  chick  from  the 
egg  to  the  bird.  They  mail  this  book  free  to  all 
inquirers. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 
the  Improved 


DOW  DEN 


Potato  Digger,  gs  -  -  ./.;-.;.  £ 


DOWDEN  MFC.  CO 


Pt.  tnil  11  Uala.  A«1i  f»r  fr««  DowrtM,  book. 
Bo»  567    PRAIRIE   CITY,  I  A. 


MFN  VU  ANTFfl  to  learn  barber  trade 

mtll  VVHU  I  CU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER  COLLEGE.  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  m  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 

k.DEWEY,STRONG&CfH 


C  JPATENTsf  ^ 


Dietz  Lanterns 

You  never  heard  a  man  who  carries  a 
Dietz  Cold  Blast  Lantern  complain  of 
a  leaking  oil  pot.  It's  solderless,  it's 
tested  by  air  pressure,  leaking  is  an 
impossibility.  Count  on  your  ringers 
the  things  you  think  a  lantern  should 
be:  Convenient,  safe,  long  burning, 
never  blow  out,  cleanly,  no  smoking; 
or  sooting,  convenient  locking  levers— 
they  are  all  in  the  Dietz.  Then  the 
greatest  feature  of  all,  the  one  every- 
body knows  about  and  everybody 
prizes,  is  the 

"Clear,  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ." 

You  ought  to  know  all  about  the  lan- 
tern you  buy.  We  want  you  to  know 
all  about  the  Dietz  Cold  Blast.  Our 
lantern  book  will  explain.  It's  free. 
Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy? 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  LaightSt.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  /Svo. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring    and  Stump- 
anchorod.    Something  new. 
Poll  an  ordinary  Btuuip  la 
minutes.  1  to  6 
acres  at  a  set- 
Uhlt.  Different 
sizes    to  suit 
all    kinds  of 
clearings. 
For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 
Handy, 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co,  853  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  lit. 


To  Irrigators! 

Don' I  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA LEVELING  IN 
STRUMENT  for  $7  and  do 
your  own  leveling  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


•HORTHAND  taught  by  mail;  demand  more  than 
'   supply.  MissM  G.  Barrett.  302  Montg'v  St.  .  S  F. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AUENCV  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE  - 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ei 
First:   plain  their  Inventions  personally  am 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  tha 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoir 
ing  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Sao 
Second  i  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth  :  tinn  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Pre»». 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  reords  since  1793  and  full  certified  coplea 
Df  all  patents  Issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
Tree  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Cur  Hranch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade- Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
Bent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent, 


J 

Glenn  County,    -   -  Californ;a. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  (remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  Is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proi>osed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
3f  H  J  Glenn  at  Chlco.  Butte  County.  California 


110  acres  of  the  finest  berry,  seed,  vegetable, 
alfalfa,  dairy  and  apple  land  to  be  found  In  the 
y alley.  Soil  deep,  dark,  rich  alluvial.  Within 
three  miles  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  artesian  belt.  No 
improvements.  Good  roads  to  the  property.  We 
are  authorized  to  sell  this  property  far  bciow  its 
real  market,  value.    Price  *J3fl  per  acre. 

If  at  all  interested  in  this  class  of  property,  it 
will  pay  you  to  Investigate  this  tract. 

We  have  but  ■  limited  time  to  offer  the  property 
at  this  price. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

PALO  ALTO,  SANTA  CLAFA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  FARMS,  5,  10  AND  20  ACRES, 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 

Subdividing  a  15,000  acre  ranch.  Best  values  in 
California.  Three  railroad  stations  on  property; 
2%  hours  to  San  Francisco.  Poultry  nets  $1500  per 
annum  on  10  acres.  Superbly  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  information  sent  free.  J.  P.  MASSIE  CO., 
317-808  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

WE  SELL  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  we  will  send 
you  a  buyer. 

BURR  PADDON  CO..  40  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS. 

WE  SELL  THEM.     WRITE  DS. 

W.  D  CARMICH AEL  CO..  832  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  W.  L.  Ashe,  Mgr.  Country  Dept. 


CflR  QAI  C  i;<>oi.i  ranch  at  a  bargain. 
run  OHLC  1 acres  Dear  Red  Blui 

Price  J2500  For  further  particulars  address 
I.  R.  I).  GRUHH,  Real  Estate.  825  Mills  Building. 
San  Francisco. 


PHILLIPS  &  CULVER.  ™ 

Orchards,  vineyards,  alfalfa  and  stock  ranches 
and  unimproved  farms.  City  property;  country 
property.   22  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
"  ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Grldley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  wat»r.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &  CO  3)  Montgomery  St ,  S.F. 

FARM  BARGAINS  Send  for 
catalog.  C.  M.WoostcrCo.. 
0IS  Market  St.,  S.  F  ,  Cal 


CALIFORNIA 


WEsell  country  lands  CH  ATFIELD& VINZliNT 
228  Montgomery  street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


If  You  Want  to  Buy 

a  properly  or  a  business  of  any 
kind  anywhere  in  the  United 
Stales. write  me  a  postal  card 
for  my  Free  Catalogue.  I  have 
bargains  everywhere  and 
can  save  you  money.  Don't 
wait.   Write  to-day. 

A.  I*. Tone  Wilson,  Jr., 
Real     Estate  Specialist 
Topeka,  Kan. 


POULTRY  OPPORTUNITIES.  j™1^™ 

line  poultry  location  in  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co.,  only  21  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  10c 
for  partial  cost  Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 
M.  J.  MADISON,  Haywards,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Resistant 
Grafted 
Grape 
Vines 

Imported  from  the  Best  and  Most  Reliable 
Nursery  of  Resistant  Stock  of 
Montpellier,  France. 

Carignan  —  Alicante  Bouchet  — 
Cabernet  Sauvignon  —  Grand 
Noir  de  la  Calmette — Merlot 
Cot —  Burgundy  Semillion  — 
Clairette  Blanche — Colombard 
— Muscadet — 

Grafted  on  Chassela  x  Berlandieri  41-B. 
"   Mourvedre  x  Rupestris  1202. 
"   Berlandieri  x  Riparia  420-A — 
I57-". 

"      "   Oramon  x  Rupestris  Ganzin  No.  I. 

"   Ripariax  Rupe$tri»IOI-"— 3309 
"      "    Rupestris  St.  Georges. 

I  have  imported  resistant  vines  during  four  sea- 
sons with  full  success.  The  vines  imported  are  of 
all  beauties  as  gowth  as  well  as  roots  and  unions. 
Varieties  warranted  true  to  names.  Everybody  is 
welcome  to  visit  my  vineyards  of  resistant  stock 
I  will  send  my  last,  order  in  Krance  for  this  season 
November  15th  Please  write  for  prices  and  con- 
ditions. 

F.  B.  VADON, 

Cloverdale,  Cal. 
SOLE  AGENT  FOR  CALIFORN  A. 


Choice 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-G0LD8TEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


TREES 


ORANGE,  OLIVE 

AND  ALL  OTHERS. 

Place  orders  now  for  delivery  in  time  for 
season  1906. 

Calimyrna  Fig 

[Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of  Commerce] 
Our  greatest  specialty,  Wonderfully  Suc- 
cessful.  The  only  tig  tit  for  commercial  pur- 
poses.  Our  Calimyrnas  are  guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  bear  our  seal. 
I  arna  Pa+alnniio    illustrated  and  full 

Large  uataiogue  of  general  infor. 

mation.  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for  5c 
postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-ifp  Capital  $200,000.00. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  All  Sorts 


Scarcity  of  Jam  in  Great  Britain. 

The  London  Mail  says  that,  as  the 
result  of  a  generally  short  fruit  crop, 
this  season's  jams  will  be  sold  at  an 
increase  of  1  or  li  cent  a  pound.  The 
three  'great  jam  fruits — strawberries, 
raspberries  and  black  currants — have 
all  been  partial  failures  from  the  boil- 
er's point  of  view.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
treme heat  and  the  lack  of  rain  during 
the  strawberry  season,  the  latter  crop, 
which  is  the  one  used  by  jam  makers, 
was  very  meager,  and  the  manufactur- 
ers had  to  pay  enhanced  rates  for  their 
supplies.  This  jam  will  be  advanced  1* 
cent  a  pound.  Similar  atmospherical 
conditions  also  reduced  the  bulk  of  the 
raspberry  crop. 


Olives  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 


Sacramento  Union,  Oct.  24:  The  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Development  Association 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  determina- 
tion to  put  the  olive  industry  upon  a  more 
satisfactory  foundation.  Hopes  were  once 
entertained  that  the  olive  would  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  remunerative  of  Cali- 
fornia crops,  but  this  has  proved  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  situation  is 
rather  anomalous.  The  California  olive  is 
everything  that  the  olive  ought  to  be, 
while  the  demand  for  olive  oil  has  been 
increasing  steadily  throughout  the  world, 
and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
California  olive  trade  has  been  disappoint- 
ing. For  this  there  are  many  reasons. 
Tt  is  peculiarly  easy  to  adulterate  olive 
oil,  and  the  genuine  can  not,  of  course, 
compete  in  price  with  the  adulterated. 
The  public  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
has  become  so  accustomed  to  inferior  oil 
that  it  prefers  it,  and  it  does  not  see  why 
it  should  pay  a  higher  price  for  what 
seems  to  it  to  be  an  inferior  product.  It 
may  also  be  that  some  California  makers 
have  not  been  entirely  blameless  in  the 
matter  of  adulteration,  although  the 
worst  offenders  are  the  European  export- 
ers. To  promote  the  California  trade  is 
therefore  largely  a  matter  of  educating 
the  public  taste,  and  if  the  Development 
Association  can  do  anything  in  this  direc- 
tion the  labor  will  be  well  spent.  Then, 
too,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  growth  and  extraction.  The 
olive  industry  is  not  an  easy  one  and  it 
requires  a  good  deal  of  expert  knowledge. 
The  growers  sometimes  need  to  be  edu- 
cated as  much  as  the  consumers,  and  if 
the  growers  can  be  brought  together  and 
encouraged  to  give  their  experiences,  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  out  the  weak  places, 
and  also  to  devise  some  way  to  encourage 
the  trade.  The  Sacramento  valley  has 
all  the  conditions  needed  for  olive  culture, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  made  remunerative.  The 
Development  Association,  by  its  contem- 
plated action,  is  taking  the  first  step  to  a 
very  desirable  end. 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 

Valuable  Hints  for  the  Fall 
Planting   of  Seeds,  Bulbs. 


Trees,  Shrubbery,  etc. 
Forage  Plants,  Vetches, 
Alfalfa,  etc. 


SEND  FOR  IT. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Wanted  Everywhere 


IV/IOBF  AfPMTQ  to  sel1  ol""  fruit,  trees 
IVIUnC  riVJCtM  I  O  and  ornamental  shrub- 
bery. We  pay  the  largest  commissions  and  furnish 
you  outfit  free.  Our  agents  are  earning  from  $15  to 
$75  per  week.  If  you  want  to  earn  such  money, 
write  for  agency  with  the 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


Long 
Lived 
Tools 

Keen  Kutter  quality 
tells  in  the  long  life  of 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  as  well 
as  in  better  work  and 
greater  satisfaction.  It 
is  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  Keen  Kutter  Tools  to 
be  passed  down  from 
father  to  son,  so  long  do 
they  last. 

The  long  life  of  Keen 
Kutter  Tools  compared 
with  the  short  term  of 
service  of  inferior  brands  makes  Keen  Kutter  Tools  by  far  the  least  expen- 
sive tools  that  you  can  buy.    The  SEND  FOK  TOOL  BOOKLET. 

mn  mm 

trademark  covers  every  kind  of  tools  so  that  you  may  always  be  sure  of 
highest  quality  by  insisting  upon  Keen  Kutter  Tools. 

An  example  of  the  Keen  Kutter  excellence  is  found  in  Keen  Kutter 
Hatchets  and  Handled  Axes.  These  are  made  of  the  highest  grade  of  steel, 
on  the  most  approved  lines,  and  by  the  best  workmen.  Every  Keen  Kutter 
Hatchet  and  Axe  has  the  handle  wedged  with  the  Grellner  Patent  Everlasting 
Wedge  which  positively  prevents  the  head  ever  flying  off  or  working  loose, 
and  is  sharpened  ready  for  use.    These  are  exclusive  Keen  Kutter  features. 

Some  of  the  other  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools  arc:  Axes,Adz«s, 
Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files,  Planes, 
Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass  Hooks, 
Brush  Hooks,  Corn  Knives,  Eye  Hoes,  Trowels,  Pruning  Shears, 
Tinners' Snips,  Scissors,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors, 
etc.,  and  Knives  of  all  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools, 
write  us  and  we  will  sec  that  you  are  supplied. 
Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under  this  Mark  and  Motto  : 
"  Hie  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.  298  Broadway,  New  York. 

BMW IMMin II  '["'I'  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLET.] 


Chico  INursery  Co. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 


COMPLETE  LINE 

OF 

FVuit  Trees 

AND 

Ornamentals 


WalniltS,  Grafted  and  from  Seed 
GrapeS,  Grafted  and  from  Cuttings 
pjgS,  Smyrna,  Adriatic,  Black 

Apples 

Carolina  Poplars      agents  wanted 
Texas  Umbrellas  Chico,  Cal.   310  Walnut 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits/ 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

Is  out  of  sight  compared  with  other  pears. 
GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Cal. 


Pure  Bur  Clover  Seed. 


We  have  arranged  to  gather  Clover  Burs  in 
quantities,  clean  them  from  all  noxious  weeds, 
thresh,  and  can  deliver  the  seed  in  any  quantities, 
practically  free  from  all  foreign  seed. 


Write  for  Circulars,  Samples  and 
Prices. 

THE   JESSUP  -  WHEELAN  CO., 
224  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


COCOZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  Ave  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  84.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 
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ILOMW*  IMS-CO- 


'LEAN    GUARD"  HARROW/. 


CANTON   CLIPPER   1W0-FUKR0W    GANG  PLOW. 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  530  Townsend  St ,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Tie  Roesslor  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 


Works: 


100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
PERTH  AM  BOY,  N.  J. 


f  \/  A  |VT  I  pv  p  guaranteed  98-99%  for  generating 
V  I  iAl^lILfC  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 

 FOR    SrtLE    13  >  

THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY,  -  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO.      -       Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


CREENBANK  fg 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
"EST    PRUNE    AND     OLIVE  DIP. 
.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


G.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO. 


523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

man 

GRADE 


THE  CALLAHAN   The  Best-Gas  Engine  Made. 


Gas  and  Oil  Engines 
and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN, 

lor  Irrigation,  Drainage.  Dredging,  Cyanide 
Plants  and  for  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


PUlTlpS    Rower, Rotary  and 

Centrifugal. 

DEEP  WELL,    OIL    AND  WINDMILL 
PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

J.  C. HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 

256  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


■id-*  A 

CEMENT  FENCE  POSTS. 

MAKE  THEM  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS. 

CHEAPER  AND  A  HUNDRED  TIMES  MORE  LASTING  THAN  WOOD. 

Fire  Cannot  Destroy  Them.    Age  Adds  Strength. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SHOWING  SIMPLICITY  OF  WORKING  THE 

"COX"  CEMENT  FENCE  POST  MACHINE. 

PACIFIC  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  32  J  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONC  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


STATE  j. 


This  Pap«r  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library. ♦♦♦♦ 


Vol.  LXX.   No.  19. 


ALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

San  Francisco,  Saturday,  November  4,  1905. 


THIKTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
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California  Lemon  Growing. 


From  time  to  time  in  the  immediate  future,  as 
opportunity  offers,  we  intend  to  give  glimpses  of  a 
very  unique  and  distinctive  branch  of  California 
horticulture,  viz.  —  lemon  growing.  This  special 
product,  in  the  present  advancement  of  its  culture 
and  preparation  for  market,  well  illustrates  the 
originality  and  invention  which  the  California  fruit 
grower  has  displayed  in  his  successes.  Lemon  grow- 
ing in  California  is  old  because  it  arose  at  the  old 


lemons  were  grown  and  handled  abroad.  At  cost  of 
great  effort  and  outlay  he  learned  practically  noth- 
ing that  he  could  do  and  a  great  deal  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  do.  Then  he  assumed  a  more  rational 
mood — a  disposition  to  discern  what  principles  are 
involved  in  the  problem,  and  to  apply  them  in  his  own 
way  according  to  conditions  locally  prevailing.  Along 
this  line  grand  success  has  been  attained  by  a  few 
masterful  men  conducting  large  lemon  enterprises  or 
smaller  undertakings  of  their  own,  while  the  mass  of 
lemon  planters,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 


it  is  very  significant.  Study  the  action  of  the  pick- 
ers as  shown  in  the  picture,  and  you  will  see  that 
picking  is  a  fine  art.  Mr.  Teague  has  freely  contrib- 
uted the  results  of  his  experience  at  fruit  growers' 
meetings,  and  we  shall  draw  from  him  an  interpreta- 
tion of  what  picking  means  in  lemon  growing.  Lem- 
ons must  be  very  carefully  picked,  great  care  being 
taken  in  handling  so  as  not  to  bruse  the  fruit.  Two 
and  five-sixteenth  rings  are  used  for  winter  pickings 
and  2$  for  spring  and  summer,  never  more  than  six 
weeks  being  allowed  to  elapse  between  pickings,  and 


Lemon  Picking  in  the  Orchards  of  the  Limoneira  Company,  near  Santa  Paula,  Ventura  County. 


missions  in  the  second  century  back  of  us,  but  suc- 
cessful lemon  growing  as  a  great  industry  is  new — 
not  yet  two  decades  of  age.  For,  the  old  seedling 
lemons  were  bad  and  though  enterprising  growers 
soon  learned  that  fact  and  set  about  getting  better 
ones,  it  took  years  to  secure  them  and  to  learn  how 
to  grow  and  handle  them  so  that  they  could  displace 
the  Sicilian  fruit  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  was  time'  the  only  thing  sacrificed— hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  were  lost  before  the  California 
grower  could  put  upon  the  market  a  good  lemon,  fit 
to  stay  good  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  Unprof- 
itable plantings;  expensive  curing  houses,  which  did 
not  cure  well;  countless  experiments  which  yielded 
only  loss  and  disappointment — all  these  are  the 
wrecks  upon  the  rock  of  American  lemon  growing. 
Naturally  the  Californian  sought  first  to  know  how 


never  reaped  the  reward  they  expected.  Some  of 
these  conditions  will  be  discussed  as  we  find  space. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  lemon  growing  is  a 
much  harder  and  more  exacting  enterprise  than 
orange  growing,  and  for  this  reason  many  have  new- 
topped  their  trees  to  oranges  and  thus  escaped  diffi- 
culties which  they  could  overcome.  Many  of  these 
difficulties  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  as  we 
show  how  success  has  been  attained  in  one  of  our 
greatest  lemon  enterprises. 

Such  is  unquestionably  the  Limoneira  Company  of 
Santa  Paula,  Ventura  county,  under  the  capable 
management  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Teague.  Upon  this  page 
we  give  a  view  of  lemon  picking  in  one  of  the 
orchards  of  this  company.  Although  there  are  many 
things  about  growing  lemons  before  there  are  lemons 
to  pick,  we  break  in  at  this  point  at  this  time  because 


the  fruit  is  usually  picked  once  a  month.  By  careful 
attention  to  this,  desirable  sizes  and  good-keeping 
stock  are  obtained.  Neglect  of  this  is  the  weak 
point  of  over  90%  of  the  lemon  growers  of  California. 
Mr.  Teague  has  made  close  examination  of  practice 
among  lemon  growers,  and  concludes  that  the  care- 
lessness with  which  picking  is  done  is  almost  criminal. 
In  grove  after  grove  which  he  visited  at  least  50%  of 
the  values  had  been  lost  by  allowing  the  fruit  to  hang 
on  the  tree  too  long.  Not  only  on  account  of  large 
sizes  would  it  have  to  be  discounted  50  cents  per  box, 
but  the  keeping  quality  of  the  lemon  which  is  allowed 
to  mature  on  the  tree  is  never  good.  Good  results 
can  not  be  obtained,  even  by  the  best  methods  of 
keeping  lemons,  unless  the  fruit  is  picked  at  the 
proper  time  and  properly  handled.  Mr.  Teague  says 
a  lemon  should  be  handled  as  carefully  as  an  egg. 
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The  Week. 

Agricultural  affairs  are  quiet.  Rather  than  wait 
for  rain  some  are  dry  plowing  and  seeding,  and  iu 
that  way  getting  some  return  for  time  and  horse 
feed,  but  a  widespread,  soaking  rain  is  longed  for 
just  the  same.    Everything  is  ready  for  it. 

A  world  event  which  touches  California  rather 
close  is  the  quiet  revolution  in  Russia  by  which  the 
Czar  proposes  a  constitution  and  a  popular  assembly. 
We  have  many  good  California  citizens  who  forsook 
their  native  country  under  more  or  less  pressure  and 
circled  the  world  in  their  restless  wandering  until 
they  came  as  near  as  they  dared  to  the  other  side  of 
Russia  by  settling  here.  The  events  for  which  they 
have  long  waited  seem  to  be  at  hand  when  the  great 
nation  of  the  north  shall  become  at  least  just  to  its 
own  citizens.  The  elevation  of  manhood  in  Russia 
will  be  of  direct  advantage  to  the  whole  world  and 
especially  to  west  America. 

Wheat  has  continued  its  upward  course  accom- 
panied by  sensational  features  and  some  signs  at  the 
close  that  perhaps  some  reaction  may  be  expected, 
though  the  bulls  are  still  very  strong  and  confident. 
Barley  is  also  in  sharp  request,  though  futures  have 
drooped  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Supplies  for  spot 
transactions  are  invisible  as  yet.  The  lack  of  rain, 
of  course,  helps  the  bulls.  Oats  sympathize 
with  barley,  and  higher  rates  are  expected. 
Corn  is  in  larger  supply  and  quiet.  Rye  is 
unchanged.  Beans  are  now  in  large  supply,  but 
the  situation  generally  is  favorable.  Bran  and  mid- 
dlings are  firm.  Hay  arrives  freely  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  excess  as  absence  of  rain  helps  values. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  steady  and  veal  rather  slow. 
Butter  is  in  good  shape  at  recent  advances,  all  kinds 
being  strengthened.  Cheese  is  also  firm  and  in  good 
demand.  Eggs  are  rather  restricted  by  the  high 
rates.  Poultry  is  held  to  be  a  little  easier,  but 
choice,  large  stock  goes  well.  Potatoes  have  im- 
proved and  onions  score  an  advance.  New  oranges  are 
selling  even  better  than  last  week,  but  lemons  have 
declined  a  little.  Apples  are  taking  a  wide  range. 
Dried  fruits  are  advancing,  and  raisin  rates  have  been 
restored.  Nuts  are  unchanged.  Honey  is  dull.  Hops 
are  reported  selling  freely  at  lower  rates.  Wool 
growers  and  dealers  are  apart  at  present. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  upon  another  page 
about  the  outlook  for  horses  in  China.  There  seems 
to  be  even  a  closer  proposition  in  Japan,  because 
agents  are  now  looking  up  stock  in  this  State. 
Naturally  the  war  has  run  Japanese  horse  stock  low, 


and  importations  are  needed.  The  report  is  that 
buyers  are  now  looking  through  California  for  them. 

Hop  growers'  organizations  are  advancing  under 
the  spur  of  this  year's  experience,  which  has  not 
been  very  satisfactory.  It  seems  that  control  propo- 
sitions do  not  succeed  very  well,  and  this  gives  keener 
interest  to  the  proposition  to  escape  the  current 
evils  in  the  trade  and  let  the  hops  go.  It  is  some  like 
the  present  railroad  situation,  in  which  parties  are 
divided  as  to  whether  the  Government  should  fix  rates 
or  merely  arrange  that  no  shipper  should  have  any 
advantage  over  any  other  in  the  way  of  rebates.  It 
is  theoretically  sound  that  rates  should  be  regulated, 
but  will  it  work  out  well  practically  ?  It  is  also 
sound,  perhaps,  that  growers  should  fix  rates,  but 
can  they  do  it  ?  Organization  is,  however,  a  good 
thing  and  the  only  way  to  get  what  there  is  to  be 
had  with  the  advantage  of  information;  it  may  ac- 
complish more  after  awhile.  The  new  hop  Associa- 
tion at  Sacramento  makes  this  declaration: 

We  do  not  buy  hops  to  sell  again  on  speculation, 
nor  do  we  sell  hops  on  commission.  We  confine  our 
business  strictly  to  sale  of  the  hops  grown  by  our 
members. 

Every  bale  of  hops  under  control  of  this  Associa- 
tion will  be  thoroughly  inspected  and  graded  at  the 
yards  where  grown,  by  the  best  of  experts,  and  you 
may  rely  on  all  our  shipments  being  true  to  sample. 

Our  Association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing its  members  in  touch  with  the  market  and  of 
bringing  the  growers  and  dealers  in  closer  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  We  are  not  a  trust.  Every 
member  reserves  the  right  to  act  in  his  individual 
capacity  in  the  most  independent  manner. 

The  Association  is  said  to  include  two-thirds  of  the 
hop  acreage  of  the  Sacramento  district.  The  Wil- 
lamette growers  of  Oregon  are  also  reorganizing  on 
a  new  basis,  largely  for  better  knowledge,  and  a 
charge  is  to  be  made  of  from  3  to  5  cents  a  bale  on 
hops  produced  to  create  a  fund  to  meet  organization 
expenses.  A  competent  man  is  to  be  selected  to  col- 
lect hop  information  for  the  Association  members 
only,  except  when  proper  authority  deems  it  wise  to 
make  any  particular  facts  public.  The  motto  of  the 
newer  organization  seems  to  be  "all  get  wise  and 
then  each  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself." 

President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California 
has  appointed  Mr.  J.  B.  Neff  of  Anaheim  as  con- 
ductor of  Farmers'  Institutes  in  southern  California. 
Mr.  Neff  is  a  well  known  fruit  grower  of  Orange 
county,  and  has  been  for  years  a  leader  in  the  local 
association  of  walnut  growers  and  manager  of  the 
Southern  California  Deciduous  Fruit  Exchange.  He 
has  also  been  prominent  as  a  speaker  at  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  southern  California,  and  is  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  University  extension  in  agricultural 
lrhes,  and  will  proceed  energetically  in  organizing 
meetings  to  be  held  during  the  coming  winter  and 
spring,  Mr.  Neff's  residence  at  Anaheim  will  be  of 
advantage  in  his  work,  as  it  is  a  central  location  in  a 
county  of  notable  agricultural  specialties,  as  well  as 
greatly  diversified  agriculture.  All  localities  in  the 
counties  south  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains  desiring 
Farmers'  Institutes  are  invited  to  correspond  di- 
rectly with  Mr.  Neff. 

The  interesting  announcement  is  made  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  that  the  thirty- 
first  annual  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  will  meet  at 
Santa  Rosa  on  Tuesday,  December  5th,  at  10  a.  m., 
and  hold  daily  sessions  until  Friday,  December  8th. 
We  hope  the  Sonoma  county  people  will  rise  to  the 
importance  of  this  meeting  and  secure  a  large 
attendance.  The  location  is  very  desirable,  and  if 
proper  local  effort  is  put  forth  there  can  be  a  grand 
meeting.  The  people  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  go 
to  the  home  of  Luther  Burbahk,  and  that  will  be  a 
fine  starter  ;  but  his  neighbors  should  get  busy  and 
rally  a  throng.  We  have  attended  a  fruit  growers' 
convention  in  Santa  Rosa  when  the  attendance  from 
a  distance  outnumbered  the  local  attendance — and 
visitors  were  really  lonesome — but  that  was  twenty 
years  ago.    It  should  be  better  now. 

A  solemn  warning  against  handling  rattlesnakes  is 
conveyed  by  the  death  of  a  San  Francisco  man  in 
Napa  county.  He  had  the  head  end,  about  6  inches 
in  length,  from  which  the  rest  of  the  body  had  been 
shot  away  ten  minutes  before.  This  separated  head 
of  the  snake  buried  its  venomous  fangs  in  the  finger 
of  its  victim  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  examining  the 
head  of  the  supposedly  dead  reptile. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Corn  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  noticed  an  article  last  spring 
concerning  the  experiment  being  made  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  this  year  with  Indian  corn  from  seed 
furnished  by  the  bureau  of  plant  industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  item 
has  elicited  some  inquiry,  and,  while  I  presume  it  is 
too  early  to  secure  final  statistics  relating  to  the  ex- 
periment, I  would  like  to  learn  the  acreage,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  of  corn  culture  in  this  State,  where  it  has 
been  most  successfully  cultivated,  and  whether  it  has 
ever  been  a  commercial  product — that  is,  whether 
enough  has  ever  been  raised  to  make  it  an  export 
article.  I  would  also  like  to  learn  what  success 
attended  the  experiment  with  the  light  trap  for 
catching  the  moths  that  work  destruction  to  the 
sweet  corn. — Enquirer,  Lassen  county. 

The  experiments  with  Indian  corn  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  were  largely  disappointing,  although 
some  varieties  were  promising  enough  to  encourage 
further  trial,  which  will  be  made  next  year.  There 
is  no  definite  report  to  be  made  at  present.  The 
California  acreage  in  corn  for  the  year  1904  was 
54,415  and  the  product  1,500,000  bushels.  This,  of 
course,  shows  California  to  be  exceedingly  small  in 
corn  growing,  because  the  product  in  several  of  the 
great  corn  growing  States  ranges  from  100,000,000 
to  350,000,000  bushels.  Some  of  our  corn  goes  to  fill 
orders  for  export  to  Mexico,  and  yet  the  amount  of 
corn  brought  into  California  from  other  States  for 
local  use  is  vastly  greater  than  any  exports  of  Cali- 
fornia corn  ever  made.  The  counties  which  grow 
most  corn  are  Sonoma,  Merced,  Santa  Cruz,  Napa, 
Los  Angeles,  Kings,  Orange,  Fresno  and  Sacra- 
mento. Nearly  all  the  other  counties  grow  some 
corn,  but  none  of  them  as  much  as  50,000  bushels. 
The  light  trap  for  catching  moths  working  in  corn 
was  found  on  experiment  to  be  of  no  value  whatever; 
in  fact,  more  worms  were  caught  away  from  the 
light  than  in  the  immediate  presence  of  it. 

Olives,  Peaches  and  Grasshoppers. 

To  the  Editor: — I  began  to  grow  olives  under  the 
supposition  that  they  were  worth  75  cents  a  gallon,  but 
I  find  that  I  can  only  get  13.5  cents  for  them,  while 
pickled  they  sell  for  from  (>0  cents  to  $1.50.  There 
seems  to  be  a  big  margin  here  for  somebody. 

I  have  a  peach  on  my  place  which  I  find  no  descrip- 
tion of  in  your  book  or  in  nursery  catalogues.  A 
Missourian  here  states  that  in  his  State  it  is  known 
as  the  Indian.  It  is  never  green  or  yellow,  but  pur- 
ple from  the  beginning,  and  is  covered  by  a  down 
which  makes  it  look  dusty.  Inside  the  skin  it  is  blood- 
red,  and  the  flavor  is  sub-acid  sweet,  something  like 
that  of  the  Elberta,  but  not  mealy  like  the  Muir.  It 
grows  to  8  inches  in  circumference. 

A  newspaper  paragraph  a  short  time  ago  referred 
to  the  fact  that  a  grasshopper  disease  was  being  ex- 
perimented with  at  Berkeley.  I  hope  this  is  not  a 
canard,  as  was  a  similar  paragraph  on  the  grasshop- 
per a  while  ago. — Rancher,  Tehama  county. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  wide  margin  for  the  olive 
pickler  who  can  succeed  in  producing  a  good  article 
which  will  keep  well;  but  no  one  can  succeed  merely 
by  getting  a  recipe.  The  recipes  give  the  outlines  of 
the  process  and  the  materials  to  be  used,  but  success 
depends  upon  judgment  gained  from  experience  in 
the  use  of  the  materials  to  meet  varying  conditions 
which  arise  in  the  fruit.  It  is  not  an  easy  undertak- 
ing, but  fortunately  those  who  are  proceeding  with 
sufficient  devotion  and  energy  are  attaining  very 
good  results. 

The  peach  which  you  describe  is  undoubtedly  the 
Indian  cling,  an  old  red-juiced  peach  of  good  flavor 
and  sometimes  worth  growing  for  a  local  sale,  but  of 
no  wide  commercial  value.  The  color  is  an  embargo 
against  the  production  of  a  satisfactory  dried  or 
canned  fruit,  and  is  really  only  suited  to  eat  out  of 
hand,  and  most  people  prefer  a  white  or  yellow  peach 
even  for  that  purpose. 

They  are  not  experimenting  with  a  grasshopper 
disease  at  Berkeley,  although  they  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  work  in  demonstrating  that  grasshoppers  can 
be  destroyed  by  fire  and  other  means.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  whence  these  wild-cat  newspaper  reports 
originate. 

Horse  Beans,  Rye  and  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — The  horse  bean  was  highly  com- 
mented upon  as  a  green  manure,  but  its  value  as  a 
forage  or  fodder  plant  has  not  been  definitely  given. 
Have  later  experiments  given  satisfactory  results 
for  its  feeding  value?  I  am  looking  for  a  plant  to 
use  in  a  silo.    Would  you  recommend  the  bean  in 
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question?  I  have  been  recommended  to  plant  early 
rye  and  follow  with  Indian  corn  and  make  ensilage  of 
both.  Would  this  make  a  desirable  and  feasible  plan, 
without  irrigation?  Is  there  any  pasture  grass  suit- 
able to  the  hills  in  this  vicinity  that  is  better  than 
wild  oats?  Soy  beans  are  reported  as  not  adapted 
to  this  climate.  I  note  they  were  planted  in  October. 
Have  they  been  tried  as  a  spring  crop? — Farmer, 
Morgan  Hill. 

The  horse  bean  has  still  proved  valuable  as  a  green 
manure  plant  and  further  experiments  are  being 
made  with  it,  but  we  have  no  data  as  yet  to  deter- 
mine its  forage  value,  nor  the  practice  of  putting  it 
in  a  silo.  Most  plants  which  are  so  highly  nitroge- 
nous in  character  do  not  work  well  in  the  silo,  car- 
bonaceous plants  like  corn  proving  much  superior. 
The  advice  given  you  to  plant  early  rye  for  winter 
feeding  and  afterwards  corn  for  silage  is  good  advice, 
providing  you  can  get  a  good  growth  of  corn  in  your 
locality  without  irrigation,  and  undoubtedly  you  can 
on  proper  soils  with  as  early  sowing  as  is  possible  with- 
out danger  from  frost  and  constant  cultivation  to 
preserve  moisture.  We  know  of  no  grass  that  will 
maintain  its  life  on  your  uplands  during  the  dry  sea- 
son; consequently  wild  oats  or  other  annual  plants 
are  probably  the  best  you  can  do  without  irrigation. 
Soy  beans  will  do  as  a  spring  crop  on  moist  land,  but 
they  are  apt  to  be  quickly  checked  in  their  growth  by 
the  advancing  heat  of  summer. 


Alfalfa  and  Bermuda. 

To  the  Editor: — On  behalf  of  some  farmers,  cus- 
tomers of  mine,  I  address  you  with  the  view  of  pos- 
sibly getting  information  on  the  following  subject, 
to-wit:  In  a  number  of  instances  Bermuda  grass  has 
been  gradually  killing  the  alfalfa.  Is  there  any  way 
to  kill  it?  In  replowing  and  reseeding  the  land  in 
alfalfa,  is  there  a  way  to  kill  the  Bermuda  so  that  it 
would  not  choke  and  kill  the  young  alfalfa?  One 
farmer  advanced  the  idea  of  waiting  a^year  before 
reseeding  the  alfalfa,  and  in  the  meantime  seeding 
the  land  with  cowpeas,  his  idea  being  that  the  peas 
would  start  to  grow  a  month  sooner  than  the  Ber- 
muda, and  thereby  gaining  such  a  growth  as  to  kill 
the  Bermuda  when  the  latter  would  begin  to  grow. — 
Merchant,  Kern  county. 

We  regret  we  cannot  give  you  very  satisfactory 
information  along  the  line  indicated  in  your  letter. 
Some  Fresno  farmers  are  making  a  virtue  of  a  neces- 
sity and  claiming  that  there  is  some  advantage  in 
having  Bermuda  grass  grown  with  alfalfa — in  fact, 
are  sowing  alfalfa  seed  on  land  already  set  with  Ber- 
muda, which  they  cannot  clear  out.  If  it  is  true  that 
cowpeas  will  start  much  earlier  than  Bermuda,  they 
probably  would  for  a  time  reduce  the  growth  of  the 
grass.  The  Bermuda  grass  will  appear  in  good 
shape  just  as  soon  as  the  peas  begin  to  fail  in  the 
heat  of  the  summer.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  plant  that  will  hold  its  own  with  Bermuda  grass 
as  well  as  alfalfa,  and  the  best  thing  we  can  think  of 
is  to  do  as  the  Fresno  people  are  doing— try  to  get 
alfalfa  in  and  then  let  both  plants  fight  it  out  their 
own  wav. 


The  Poultry  Tick. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  the  origin  of  the  poultry 
tick  described  in  last  week's  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
and  how  can  it  be  avoided?  Is  it  the  ordinary  "wood 
tick"  found  in  the  wooded  sections  of  this  State?— 
Subscriber,  Livermore. 

The  origin  of  the  tick  is  just  as  obscure  as  the 
origin  of  the  chicken.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  you  can  do  your  own 
speculation.  The  tick  can  be  avoided  by  not  intro- 
ducing it— that  is,  by  adopting  suitable  quarantine 
regulations  on  all  material  of  whatever  kind  you 
bring  upon  the  ranch.  You  may  also  have  to  look 
after  the  birds  which  fly  over  it.  It  is  not  a  wood 
tick,  so  called,  but  is  a  specific  poultry  parasite. 
There  are  sheep  ticks,  hog  ticks,  cattle  ticks,  etc., 
each  according  to  its  kind. 


Canary  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:— We  notice  in  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural papers  a  report  of  analysis  of  the  canary  grass 
(Phalarus  canariensis)  by  which  it  seems  to  be  a  de- 
sirable grass  for  growing  in  some  localities.  Please 
let  us  know  if  you  have  ever  tested  it  there  and  with 
what  results.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  profitable 
crop  for  hay  or  for  growing  for  seed  ?— Reader,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Californian  who  knows  most  about  canary 
grass  for  seed  and  fofage  purposes  is  Major  Braslan 
of  San  Jose.  He  has  grown  a  large  area,  produced 
a  large  amount  of  seed,  and  finds  the  straw  very  de- 


sirable for  fodder  purposes,  and  he  is  best  qualified  to 
give  trustworthy  information. 


Suggestion  to  Concrete  Writers. 

To  the  Editor:— May  I  venture  a  suggestion?  We 
ought  to  have  outlived  somewhat  the  provisional,  or 
makeshift  stage,  in  California  by  this  time.  One  can 
but  be  struck  by  the  miserable  wooden  water  trough 
in  a  majority  of  California  homesteads;  very  com- 
monly in  the  midst  of  a  mirehole  caused  by  its  leaky 
condition.  A  good  circular  trough  2  feet  6  inches 
high  and  12  feet  in  diameter  is  not  so  very  costly  a 
thing  to  build  in  concrete,  as  the  farmer  can  gen- 
erally get  gravel  somewhere  in  his  neighborhood  for 
the  cost  of  hauling  it.  A  paper  written  in  a  thor- 
oughly practical  tone  on  how  to  set  up  the  forms  and 
build  such  a  trough  would,  I  think,  be  worth  while. 
I  think  you  would  find  one  of  the  local  cement  manu- 
facturers ready  enough  to  furnish  such  a  paper.  Fol- 
low this  up  with  a  practical  paper  on  a  concrete  cul- 
vert to  replace  the  usual  board  iniquity.  This  is  the 
age  of  concrete,  and  to  handle  it  is  quite  within  the 
compass  of  the  average  farmer  when  he  is  once 
shown  how. — John  W.  Ferris,  San  Francisco. 

The  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one.  If  cement 
manufacturers  would  take  it  up  and  furnish  sample 
plans  and  specifications  there  would  be  a  general 
disposition  to  largely  use  concrete  in  many  farm 
structures.  Meantime,  perhaps  some  farmer  will 
tell  us  what  he  has  done  in  this  line  and  how. 


The  Winter  Vetch. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  all  the  in- 
formation you  can  in  regard  to  the  cultivation, 
growth  and  uses  of  the  common  winter  vetch. — 
Vineyardist,  San  Joaquin  county. 

We  are  recommending  the  common  winter  vetch 
for  green  manuring  purposes,  particularly  in  or- 
chards, securing  as  good  a  growth  as  possible  early 
in  the  rainy  season  by  early  planting,  and  plowing 
under  in  the  spring  early  enough  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  doubt  about  the  decomposition  of  the  vegeta- 
tion while  moisture  enough  remains  in  the  soil.  This 
winter  vetch  proves  hardy  and  a  good  winter 
grower  in  all  places  (except  in  extreme  low  lands, 
where  freezing  is  hard)  and,  if  you  are  looking  for 
a  plant  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  you  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  It  is  usual  to 
sow  broadcast  about  100  pounds  to  the  acre,  or 
half  as  much  drilled  in  early  would  probably  give 
quite  as  satisfactory  result.  You  can  get  the  seed 
from  the  seedsmen  in  San  Francisco.  The  safe  way 
to  proceed,  of  course,  is  to  try  a  small  area  the 
first  year  to  determine  how  satisfactory  a  winter 
growth  you  can  obtain. 

Fighting  Oxalis  in  a  Lawn. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  friend  in  San  Jose  whose 
lawn  is  overrun  with  oxalis.  It  has  taken  complete 
possession,  driving  the  blue  grass  entirely  out.  Is 
there  any  way  to  extirpate  the  weed  so  that  it  will 
not  grow  again  ?  It  seems  to  be  very  deeply  rooted 
and  digging  it  up  does  no  good. — Enquirer,  San 
Francisco. 

We  know  of  no  way  to  get  the  oxalis  out  of  the 
blue  grass  lawn,  except  by  actually  extracting  each 
plant  of  it  as  it  appears.  This,  of  course,  is  only 
practicable  when  the  plants  are  scattered,  or  only 
cover  a  part  of  the  lawn.  We  have  been  working 
ourself  at  this  and  are  making  good  progress,  but  it 
is,  of  course,  exceedingly  expensive,  because  each 
plant  has  to  be  actually  pulled  out  by  the  roots— not 
pinched  off  at  the  top.  In  the  case  of  a  lawn  which 
is  badly  covered  we  can  suggest  nothing  except 
trenching;  that  is,  to  actually  dig  the  whole  surface 
two  spades  depth,  beginning  at  one  end  and  proceed- 
ing so  that  the  top  soil  is  actually  thrown  two  spades 
depth  below,  and  then  reseed  the  surface.  There 
is  no  application  known  to  us  which  will  have  any 
effect  upon  the  plant.   

Alfalfa  Seed  Crop. 

To  the  Editor: — If  you  could  report  as  to  prob- 
able crop  of  alfalfa  seed  raised  both  here  and  in 
Utah,  it  would  be  interesting  both  to  those  who  have 
raised  seed  to  sell  and  those  who  are  expecting  to 
buy. — H.  E.  Dye,  Visalia. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  moment  to  get  such  informa- 
tion accurate  and  broad  enough  to  serve  as  a  safe 
guide.  Probably  on  clear  demonstration  of  desir- 
ability, the  crop  statistician  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  take  it  up. 


Coffee  Beans. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  ask  for  information  in 
regard  to  a  bean  used  for  coffee,  what  time  to  plant 


and  also  what  kind  of  soil  is  best?  I  have  island  peat 
land  where  I  expect  to  grow  other  beans.  The  name 
of  the  bean  I  did  not  quite  catch,  but  it  sounds  like 
Gararanca  bean. — Subscriber,  Oakdale. 

The  plant  is  one  of  the  bean  family,  called  by  the 
Spanish  garbanzo.  Its  common  English  name  is 
"chickpea,"  and  botanically  it  is  Cicer  arietinum. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Egyptian  pea.  It  has 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  coffee  substitute,  and  most 
seedsmen  can  supply  it.  Time  of  planting  and  culture 
is  just  like  other  beans,  but  not  like  the  true  peas, 
for  it  is  tender  like  a  bean. 

WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  October  30,  1905. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offlical  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  clear  and 
dry,  with  warm  days  and  cool  nights.  These  conditions 
were  favorable  for  fruit  drying  and  bean  harvesting. 
Fruit  drying  is  about  completed  in  all  sections.  The 
crop  of  Tokay  grapes  from  the  American  river  district 
has  been  picked  and  shipped;  it  was  large  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  grape  harvest  is  practically  com- 
pleted. Oranges  are  very  promising  and  nearing  matur- 
ity. Olive  picking  has  begun  in  some  places  and  the 
crop  is  very  good.  Large  shipments  of  hay  continue. 
Dry  plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly.  Feed 
is  getting  scarce  and  in  some  districts  stock  are  getting 
thin.    Rain  is  badly  needed. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Generally  clear  weather  prevailed  the  first  part  of  the 
week,  and  foggy  nights,  with  clear,  warm  days,  the  lat- 
ter part.  Light  frosts  occurred  in  some  sections,  but 
caused  no  damage.  Dry  plowing  and  seeding  are  pro- 
gressing in  some  sections,  but  all  farm  work  is  very 
backward  owing  to  lack  of  rain.  A  large  apple  crop  of 
excellent  quality  is  being  harvested  and  shipped  from 
Humboldt  county.  Pruning  is  progressing.  Bean 
thrashing  is  progressing  rapidly;  the  crop  is  large  and 
of  good  quality.  Rain  is  badly  needed  to  start  green 
feed  and  soften  the  ground  for  plowing.  Dry  feed  is 
very  scarce  in  most  sections  and  stock  are  doing  only 
fairly  well. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  weather,  with  pleasant  days  and  cool  nights, 
prevailed  during  the  past  week.  Light  frosts  occurred 
in  some  sections,  but  caused  no  damage.  Wineries  con- 
tinue to  run  to  their  full  capacity.  Raisins  are  being 
packed  and  stored  ready  for  shipment  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets; about  an  average  tonnage  has  been  shipped  to 
date.  Olives  are  progressing  and  promise  a  large  crop. 
Oranges  are  making  good  growth  and  maturing  rapidly; 
the  first  carload  for  this  season  was  shipped  from  Exe- 
ter on  the  28th.  The  crop  of  Washington  Navels  is 
thought  to  be  of  even  better  quality  than  last  year,  and 
will  be  about  an  average  crop.  Dry  plowing  and  seeding 
continue.  Dry  feed  is  fair  and  stock  are  healthy  and  in 
good  condition.  Rain  is  badly  needed  for  green  feed  and 
farming  operations. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  was  generally  clear, 
warm  and  dry,  and  was  very  favorable  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  harvest  of  the  raisin  crop.  Hay  baling  is 
about  completed.  The  showers  of  the  previous  week 
put  the  country  roads  in  excellent  condition  for  hauling. 
Walnut  picking  is  progressing;  the  yield  will  be  gener- 
ally much  less  than  was  expected.  A  large  crop  of  beans 
has  been  harvested.  Oranges  are  generally  in  good  con- 
dition, but  Navels  are  splitting  a  little.  The  water  sup- 
ply is  good  and  orchards  are  being  freely  irrigated. 


Eureka  Summary. — Dense  fog  along  the  coast  the 
greater  portion  of  the  week;  warm  and  dry  in  the  inte- 
rior, where  rain  is  much  needed.  Feed  short  and  cattle 
falling  off  rapidly.  All  crops  harvested  except  late 
potatoes. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Walnut  harvest  still  in 
progress;  crop  is  fine,  but  late.  Citrus  orchards  are  in 
fine  condition;  oranges  are  splitting  some.  Peas  are 
being  largely  sown  for  cover.  Raisins  in  the  southern 
districts  are  safely  housed.    Vegetables  are  doing  well. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature, 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.m.  Wednes- 
day, Nov  1,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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THE  FIELD. 


How  A  California  Woman  Succeeds  in  Farming. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman  of  Fresno,  whom  readers  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  know  well,  has  prepared 
for  the  California  Promotion  Committee  an  outline  of 
her  experience  for  the  encouragement  of  other  women 
who  can  command  similar  energy,  devotion  and 
insight: 

The  pleasures  of  life  are  full  of  simple  happiness  in 
the  country,  for  there  is  leisure  to  enjoy  nature, 
books  and  friends.  The  family  are  gathered  closer 
together  by  the  long  evening  without  distractions  to 
draw  them  from  the  fireside.  Yes!  How  much  affec- 
tion the  ranch  affords.  After  the  family  come  the 
faithful  animals,  the  horses  that  neigh  at  the  sound 
of  your  footsteps,  the  cows  who  turn  their  soft  eyes 
to  see  who  is  patting  their  sleek  sides,  and  all  the 
lesser  ones  that  show  affection  for  you.  Sometimes 
after  an  absence  from  home  it  seems  as  though  even 
the  trees  and  flowers  breathed  forth  a  welcome. 

In  the  year  1884  the  failing  health  of  my  father 
brought  the  entire  family  to  California  for  a  perma- 
nent residence.  Leaving  Philadelphia,  with  its  busy 
social  life,  and  the  opportunities  of  a  city,  the  change 
to  California  was  a  happy  one. 

My  father  and  mother,  believing  it  best  for  girls  to 
be  independent,  gave  me  some  money  to  use  as  I 
thought  best.  After  looking  around  for  an  invest- 
ment that  promised  well,  through  the  advice  of  a 
family  friend,  I  purchased  a  section  of  land  five  miles 
from  Fresno,  intending  to  sell  it  again  when  values 
increased.  There  was  a  new  but  rather  queerly 
built  house  on  the  place.  The  land  was  raw  and 
unimproved,  with  the  exception  of  10  acres  of  wine 
grapes,  4  acres  of  old  vineyard  of  mixed  varieties  and 
30  acres  set  to  almond  trees. 

The  warm  dry  air  of  the  valley  helped  my  father's 
lungs,  so  after  a  little  time  it  was  decided  that  the 
family  should  live  in  Fresno  county  for  at  least  part 
of  the  year.  But  after  a  year  of  wheat  planting  the 
spirit  of  neighborhood  prevailed,  and  a  40-acre  Mus- 
cat vineyard  for  raisin-making  was  planted.  This 
was  steadily  added  to  until  there  were  two  hundred 
acres  of  Muscats.  Meanwhi'e  Bartlett  pear,  olive 
and  peach  orchards  followed,  and  then  a  table-grape 
vineyard.  The  raisin-grape  vineyard  afforded  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  carry  the  expenses  of  the  young 
orchards  until  they  themselves  became  profit- 
yielding. 

The  Dairy. — When  the  family  moved  to  Fresno  it 
was  found  impossible  to  purchase  butter  fit  for  table 
use  and  it  was  often  unfit  for  cooking.  Sending  Fast 
for  books,  I  took  up  butter-making  and  soon  found 
that  I  had  as  well  to  study  cows,  stables  and  the 
cleanliness  of  the  dairy.  The  alfalfa  taste  which  in 
some  places  is  noticeable  had  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
milk,  as  it  was  impossible  to  remove  it  with  any 
means  I  could  command.  This  taint  was  conquered, 
but  had  led  into  the  study  of  bacteriology  as  far  as 
making  cultures,  to  find  where  the  control  was 
needed,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  bacteria  essen- 
tial to  high  flavor.  The  knowledge  that  we  had  good 
butter  on  our  table  quickly  spread  among  friends  and 
they  begged  for  a  roll  or  two  a  week 

I  was  thus  carrying  on  butter-making  on  a  small 
scale  with  the  usual  farm  outfit,  when  the  need  came 
for  more  money  to  carry  out  my  larger  plans,  and 
the  surest  source  of  income  on  the  ranch  proved  to 
be  the  dairy.  More  cows  were  secured,  a  small  sep- 
arator and  a  Babcock  test  followed.  As  cows  were 
scarce,  two  carloads  of  Arizona  nondescripts  were 
purchased,  and  milking-time  for  the  next  month  or 
two  was  a  Buffalo  Bill  show.  The  dairy  proving  a 
success,  fifty  head  of  registered  Holstein  yearlings 
were  brought  from  the  East,  and  a  steam  plant  with 
large  separator  and  power  churn  was  added.  This 
was  the  first  alfalfa  creamery,  and  won  the  first  gold 
medal  ever  given  to  alfalfa  butter.  The  200  cows 
paid  in  seven  years  an  average  of  $51.65  per  cow. 

With  the  registered  cows  came  the  fascinating 
study  of  breeding  to  increase  excellence,  to  build  con- 
stitution and  to  eliminate  weakness  and  defects.  The 
success  of  this  study  has  been  shown  in  the  results  I 
attained,  for  in  the  third  generation  came  Juliana  De 
Kol,  the  world's  prize  milk  and  butter  producing 
cow,  which  the  California  Promotion  Committee  sent 
to  the  Buttermakers'  Convention  held  in  Chicago 
during  the  World's  Fair.  Fidessa,  a  winner  at  Sacra- 
mento for  several  years,  and  over  twenty  other 
cows  with  records  of  over  20  pounds  of  butter  per 
week  were  bred  here  on  my  ranch. 

The  Vineyard — Another  success  has  been  at- 
tained with  table  grapes.  By  careful  selection  the 
Emperor  has  been  developed  into  a  heavy  bearing 
vine,  with  large,  highly  colored  fruit  in  magnificent 
bunches.  When  these  grapes  were  first  shipped 
from  the  ranch  the  packing  was  done  in  Fresno, 
where  the  large  bunches  were  cut  up  to  fit  small  bas- 
kets, eight  of  which  were  put  into  a  crate.  Their 
value  for  table  use  was  almost  completely  destroyed, 
so  I  opened  a  packing  house  at  the  ranch,  and  by 
laying  down  the  sides  of  the  small  baskets  managed 
to  pack  the  bunches  uncut.  The  next  season  larger 
baskets  were  ordered,  and  all  the  crate  stock  was 


ordered  for  single  crates.  Ribbons  left  from  the  pre- 
vious season's  raisin  pack  were  used  for  decoration, 
and  they  sold  at  once  for  a  dollar  more  a  crate  than 
the  rest  of  the  pack.  Each  year  we  pack  with  the 
same  care,  and  now,  after  having  heard  that  the 
large  package  was  often  more  than  a  family  cared  to 
buy  of  a  high-priced  fruit,  I  tried  one  year  sawing 
some  crates  in  half,  thus  making  a  smaller  package. 
This  also  sold  well,  so  that  we  try  to  place  in  each 
car  75  half  crates.  The  returns  from  the  Emperor 
vineyard  have  alwavs  been  good,  ranging  from  $10.- 
000  to  $15,000  a  year  after  freight,  refrigeration 
and  packing  material  have  been  paid  for.  Like  the 
care  of  the  cows,  this  has  been  a  most  interesting 
work,  for  in  all  life  the  same  laws  prevail,  and  if  the 
grower  does  not  constantly  build  up  the  strength  and 
carefully  select  his  vines  and  trees  there  will  be 
only  a  minimum  of  success.  Pedigree  is  as  impor- 
tant in  a  plant  as  in  an  animal.  In  the  vineyard  fer- 
tilizing and  pruning,  spraying  and  clean  cultivation 
put  the  vines  in  the  best  conditions  for  bearing. 
Quantity  of  fruit  must  give  way  to  quality,  for  quan- 
tity makes  pig  feed,  while  quality  makes  money. 

Orchard  Experience. — My  olive  orchard  also  has 
a  pedigree,  being  only  two  generations  from  the  trees 
of  an  old  mission.  We  had  a  friend  who  grew  the 
trees  from  cuttings  from  the  bearing  wood  of  his  own 
orchard.  At  four  years  of  age  these  trees  bore  a 
half  crop,  and  have  not  failed  since.  The  olives  are 
so  large  and  tine  that  the  first  two  sizes  have  been 
sold  under  a  live  years  contract  for  $75  to  $8lt  a  ton 
f.  o.  b.  Fresno.  The  smaller  olives  are  pickled  for 
local  trade,  and  oil  is  made  that  sells  readily  in  the 
East  in  case  lots  among  private  customers. 

These  are  successes,  yet  without  a  few  failures  they 
would  be  less  sweet — the  beautiful  Bartlett  pear 
orchard,  just  when  at  its  best,  and  when  the  brand 
had  built  up  a  reputation  for  good  packing  and  prices 
were  increasing,  the  blight  came.  Through  t  ach  win- 
ter, in  hopes  of  saving  at  least  a  portion,  the  blight 
was  carefully  removed  uuder  antiseptic  conditions,  yet 
each  year  the  trees  had  more  cut  off  than  the  summer 
growth  renewed,  until  only  pitiful  stumps  remained, 
and  these  were  finally  cut  up  for  lirewood.  The  sec- 
ond failure  was  the  peach  crchard.  It  bears  well, 
but  "haste  made  waste"  and  the  trees  were  fool- 
ishly bought  instead  of  being  grown  and  budded  to 
order.  They  were  labelled  as  Early  Crawfords, 
Muirs  and  Orange  Clings.  How  many  varieties  of 
peaches  are  cultivated  I  do  not  know.  I  feel  sure, 
however,  that  I  have  every  one  of  them  in  the  40  acres. 

The  Jov  of  It — Now,  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  about 
a  woman's  experience  in  ranching.  I  find  ranch  life 
full  of  joy.  To  all  it  is  not  given  to  create  pictures 
on  canvas  or  to  enrich  literature.  These  are  special 
gifts.  But  who  cannot  plant  a  tree  and  make  a  pic- 
ture against  the  sky?  My  memory  calls  up  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Fresno  plains  of  twenty  years  ago,  cov- 
ered with  yellow  stubble,  the  sun  burning  down  and 
spirals  of  dust  whirling  up  like  dancing  dervishes,  the 
only  motion  in  the  tense  stillness.  To-day  my  vines 
and  trees  spread  a  living  green  over  these  plains,  the 
birds  sing,  and  the  cool  sweet  wind  comes  over  the 
alfalfa  fields  when  the  cows  are  standing  knee  deep 
in  the  purple-tinted  greenery. 

Yes  !  it  is  a  life  worth  living,  for  when  the  time 
comes  to  fold  my  hands  in  a  quiet  old  age,  how  much 
sweeter  will  be  the  rest,  for  the  struggle  toward 
improvement  has  been  with  kindly  nature  and  not 
with  restless  humanity. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Small  Fruit  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — This  article  is  intended  for  begin- 
ners in  starting  small  fruit,  where  irrigation  is  pos- 
sible. After  inserting  a  small  advertisement  in  your 
columns  setting  forth  the  merits  of  a  perpetual  bear- 
ing strawberry  I  am  raising,  I  received  a  great 
many  inquiries,  not  only  about  this  particular 
variety,  but  concerning  fruits  in  general — so  many 
and  varied  are  the  inquiries  that,  indeed,  I  have 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  spare  the  time  to  answer 
even  a  very  small  portion  of  them. 

I  have  been  engaged  the  past  twenty  years  in  this 
business  in  Lake  county  and  have  been  universally 
successful  in  raising  all  varieties  I  •  have  attempted 
thus  far,  although  there  are,  no  doubt,  those  vari- 
eties I  have  not  attempted  that  would  not  do  well  in 
this  apparently  favored  section. 

The  first  essential,  of  course,  is  the  proper  soil,  and 
for  berries  we  require  good  soil;  soil  that  will  raise 
good  corn  will  raise  good  berries.  Berries  require 
plenty  of  water;  I  irrigate  all  my  berries.  Set 
strawberry  plants  3J  feet  one  way,  18  inches  the 
other  way;  raspberries  and  blackberries  3  feet  one 
way,  5  feet  the  other  way.  I  use  a  single  wire  to 
hold  them  to  the  row.  As  you  recently  said  in  an- 
swer to  a  question,  the  wire  does  not  get  hot  from 
the  sun's  rays  and  blight  the  plants.  Some  varieties 
of  blackberries  and  raspberries  will  sunburn,  however. 
These  troubles  will  be  avoided  by  buying  your  plants 
at  home,  those  plants  that  are  acclimated,  and  then 
you  may  water  at  any  time,  except  during  the  middle 
of  the  day  when  the  ground  is  hot.    Plants  are  im- 


proved by  grafting;  sandy  soil  needs  more  water 
than  clay  or  adobe  land. 

Get  the  best  plants  in  the  first  place.  You  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  them,  of  course,  but  in  the 
course  of  your  career  you  will  find  it  much  the  cheap- 
est; I  do  not  think  much  of  the  so-called  Japan  Wine 
berry  for  home  or  market;  the  Logan  is  a  good  berrv 
for  pies  and  jellies;  the  white  blackberry  is  a  good, 
sweet  berry  for  home  use,  but  is  a  poor  shipper;  the 
perpetual  bearing  strawberry  will  bear  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  if  not  killed  by  the  frost.  It  is 
the  finest  berry  I  raise  for  home  or  shipping.  Ever- 
bearing berries  bear  from  the  new  shoots  the  same 
season  they  come  up.  In  the  fall  they  should  be  cut 
back  below  where  the  berries  were.  The  same  canes 
will  bear  the  next  season.  Hybrid  berries  have 
fewer  seeds,  more  pulp  and  richer  flavor  than  the 
older  varieties.  Hybrids  are  the  result  of  crossing 
different  varieties.  The  finest  of  flavors  are  often 
found  in  seedlings,  some  of  the  best  apples,  grapes, 
peaches  and  strawberries  being  from  tho  seed.  It 
generally  takes  a  number  of  years  to  get  the  cross  to 
perfection,  hence  the  greater  cost  of  such  varieties. 
I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  names  of  the  berries — some 
varieties  having  several  names.  I  think  there  are 
some  200  varieties  of  strawberries  and  fifty  of  black 
and  dew  berries.  Do  not  bother  your  head  about  the 
so-called  tree  varieties — I  have  tested  them.  Fall 
planting  is  the  best.  You  gain  one  year  bv  planting 
at  this  season.  J.  C.  Everson. 

Middletown. 


Revival  of  Old  Olive  Trees. 

Acting  Consul  Lontus  of  Patras,  Greece,  in  writing 
about  the  prospects  for  a  crop  of  olive  oil  in  the 
island  of  Corfu,  says: 

The  average  olive  oil  crop  of  the  island  of  Corfu  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  one- tenth  of  what  it  used 
to  be.  The  average  age  of  the  olive  tree  is  from  300 
to  400  years.  They  are  very  little  cultivated,  and 
the  small  production  in  recent  years  can  not  be  set 
down  to  the  age  of  trees,  as  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ought  not  to  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  a 
life  of  300  to  700  years.  One  thing  that  militates 
against  the  healthfulness  of  the  trees  is  the  preva- 
lence of  damp  southerly  winds,  which  proves  very 
ruinous,  especially  to  young  trees,  causing"  worms 
and  injury  from  flies.  These  winds  occur  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  crop  are  most  encour- 
aging— much  better  than  for  many  years — and  if  the 
southerly  winds  do  not  play  their  usual  havoc  the 
production  of  olive  oil  will  far  exceed  that  of  any 
year  since  1890. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Breaks  all  Quarter-Mile  Records. 


The  Hoosier  State,  says  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer, 
gives  to  the  world  Princess  Manlove,  a  two-year-old 
filly,  whose  unofficial  record  for  1  mile  is  2:10j;  half  a 
mile,  1  minute;  one-fourth  mile,  27i  seconds,  this  last 
being  a  1:50  gait.  This  remarkable  colt  was  bred 
and  is  owned  by  John  T.  Manlove  of  Milton,  Wayne 
county,  Ind.  She  is  sired  by  Hal  Dillard,  2:04:,',  and 
her  dam  is  Gussie  B  ,  with  no  record  because  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  her  legs  was  broken  when  quite 
young  and  she  was  never  put  on  the  track.  Gussie 
B.  was  sired  by  Gusto,  with  a  three-year-old  record 
of  2:19},  Gusto  was  sired  by  Gambetta  Wilkes,  a 
stallion  which,  with  one  exception,  sired  more  stand- 
ard pacing  performers  than  any  other  living  horse. 
Princess  Manlove's  second  dam  is  by  Harry  B.,  and 
he  by  Blue  Bull  75.  Consequently  the  filly  is  a  Hal 
and  Wilkes  filly,  with  Blue  Bull  for  an  out  cross. 

Princess  Manlove  was  two  years  old  in  June,  1905, 
and  is  a  solid  chestnut.  She  is  now  15  hands  1*  inch, 
and  will  be  15  hands  3  inches  when  mature.  She 
weighed  on  the  morning  of  October  15,  1905,  just  880 
pounds.  In  action  her  work  is  pronounced  perfect 
by  competent  horsemen.  She  never  makes  a  break 
nor  a  misstep.  She  is  just  the  right  size.  In  ap- 
pearance she  is  a  beauty.  Her  dark  chestnut  color, 
her  wonderful  tail  of  gold,  her  neat,  clean  cut  head, 
her  beautiful  eyes,  her  animated  ap'pearance,  the 
sureness  with  which  she  moves,  all  go  to  make  up  an 
ideal  harness  horse. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  she  was  unknown.  Mr. 
Manlove  began  to  work  her  out  and  she  showed 
speed.  This  work  he  continued  in  a  quiet  way  until 
Friday,  October  6,  on  the  mile  track  at  Cambridge 
City,  Ind.,  and  she  made  her  wonderful  quarter  in 
27*  seconds,  a  1:50  gait.  This  record  is  unofficial, 
but  at  least  twenty  competent  horsemen  and  judges 
timed  her,  and  all  agree  to  this  figure.  This  track 
has  been  a  good  one  in  its  time,  and  is  still  a  very 
fair  track,  but  has  not  been  used  freely  of  late  years, 
and  the  owner,  Mr.  J.  S.  Lackey,  stated  that  it  was 
at  least  three  seconds  slower  than  the  track  at  Lex- 
ington, Columbus  or  Indianapolis.  The  day  the  trial 
was  made  the  wind  was  very  strong,  but  otherwise 
the  weather  was  fair.  Mr.  C.  A.  Shamel  of  Orange 
Judd  Farmer  says  he  has  seen  this  remarkable  colt 
make  the  quarter  in  29$  seconds  on  the  afternoon  of 
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October  14,  when  a  strong  wind  prevailed  and  the 
track  was  rather  soft.  This  trial  came  after  a  week 
of  comparatively  cool  weather,  and  while  the  little 
filly  was  in  splendid  condition,  she  would  have  made 
better  time  had  the  trial  been  made  following  a  num- 
ber of  days  of  warm  weather.  Not  only  this,  but  the' 
track  was  soft  enough  so  that  the  runner  which  ac- 
companied the  filly  "cupped  out"  at  least  1£  inch  at 
every  step. 

Directly,  now  owned  by  W.  L.  Wood  of  Liberty, 
Ind.,  has  the  world's  record  for  two-year-olds,  2:074. 
This  was  made  while  owned  by  Mr.  Salisbury  of  Cali- 
fornia. Once  while  on  trial  he  made  a  quarter  in 
29}  seconds.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Directly 
had  the  best  chance  in  the  world  and  the  best  possi- 
ble track,  with  millions  of  dollars  behind  him,  and 
had  the  experience  of  one  campaign.  J.  S.  Lackey, 
whom  every  fast  horseman  knows  is  a  man  of  splen- 
did reputation  and  good  judgment,  states  that  after 
seeing  her  going  her  mile  in  2:10$,  he  thinks  she  could 
do  it  easily  in  2:08.  In  training  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  just  what  the  little  mare  could  do. 


Chance  for  American  Horses  in  China. 


In  response  to  inquiries  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  interested  in  breeding  horses  for  shipment  to 
foreign  countries,  and  in  establishing  a  line  of  steam- 
ships to  carry  fresh  meat  by  cold  storage  to  the 
Orient,  Special  Agent  Burrill  was  instructed  to  make 
inquiries  in  regard  to  these  matters.  It  seems  there 
are  comparatively  few  draft  animals  other  than  those 
raised  in  China,  and  that  nearly  all  imported  animals 
are  brought  from  Australia.  Mr.  Burrill  describes 
existing  conditions,  and  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  fair  field  in  China  for  the  introduction  of 
American  horses  and  mules.  His  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject follows: 

That  there  are  no  American  horses  in  northern 
China  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  no  determined 
effort  has  ever  been  made  to  introduce  them,  and  the 
market,  though  limited,  offers  inducements  of  which 
the  American  exporter  might  profitably  take  advant- 
age. Practically  all  the  horses  now  in  use  in  this 
part  of  China  are  imported  from  Australia,  for  no 
special  reason  apparently  other  than  that  the  Aus- 
tralians are  keen  traders,  and  with  frequent  consign- 
ments, in  the  absence  of  all  competition,  keep  the 
market  well  supplied.  While  foreigners  and  the 
wealthier  class  of  the  Chinese  are  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  horses  now  imported,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  so  prejudiced  in  their  favor  that  they  would  not 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  compare  them  with  the 
American  grown  animal,  and  horse  dealers  here  un- 
hesitatingly express  the  belief  that  horses  bred  in  the 
United  States  would  not  only  stand  the  climate  well, 
but  would  be  only  temporarily  affected  by  the  neces- 
sary change  of  feed. 

Kind  of  Horses  Preferred. — Australian  horses 
are  usually  shipped  on  consignments  averaging  25 
head  each,  and  are  handled  on  arrival  by  the  Shanghai 
Horse  Bazaar  Co.  (Ltd).  When  in  good  condition  the 
prices  obtained  at  the  first  public  sale  range  from 
$175  to  $250  each,  exceptionally  One  animals,  of  course, 
commanding  higher  prices.  The  preference  here  is 
for  riding  horses  14  to  15  hands  high  and  for  driving 
horses  15  to  15.2  hands  high.  Fine,  upstanding, 
showy  horses  are  most  in  demand,  and  if  hardy  and 
properly  acclimated  bring  exceptionally  good  prices 
and  have  a  ready  sale.  Cross-country  riding  is  very 
popular  during  the  winter  months,  but  is  abandoned 
when  the  planting  of  crops  begins  in  March.  Driving, 
however,  is  indulged  in  the  year  round,  the  macadam- 
ized roads  throughout  the  foreign  settlement  and 
extending  far  into  the  country  about  Shanghai,  and 
which  are  kept  in  excellent  condition,  affording  op- 
portunities for  recreation  and  enjoyment  which  are  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  narrow,  unevenly  paved  road- 
ways of  the  native  city. 

Horses  From  Australia.  —  Australian  horses 
shipped  from  Sydney  arrive  in  Shanghai  in  about 
three  weeks'  time,  and  although  a  part  of  the  trip  is 
made  through  the  Tropics,  they  appear  to  stand  the 
journey  reasonably  well.  Temporary  stalls,  each  of 
which  accommodates  one  horse,  are  erected  on  board 
ship.  Wooden  bars  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
the  animal  from  leaving  his  quarters,  and  cleats  or 
crosspieces  are  fastened  to  the  deck  of  the  ship  that 
a  foothold  may  be  retained  in  the  event  of  rough 
weather.  The  freight  rate  from  Sydney  to  Shanghai 
is  approximately  $50  a  head,  which  includes  a  return 
trip  fare  for  the  man  in  charge  of  the  consignment. 
On  their  arrival  here  the  horses  are  immediately 
taken  to  the  sales  stables  and  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  Chinese  feed  of  bran,  barley,  and  rice  straw. 
In  a  few  weeks,  the  time  depending  on  the  condition 
of  the  horses,  they  are  sold  at  public  auction  and  the 
proceeds,  after  deducting  expenses,  are  transmitted 
to  the  Australian  owner. 

In  order  that  imported  horses  may  become  thor- 
oughly acclimatized  before  the  hard  work  of  the  winter 
begins,  dealers  prefer  that  they  should  arrive  here  in 
the  summer  months,  and,  as  the  seasons  here  cor- 
respond with  those  in  the  United  States,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  months  of  June  and  July  would  be  the 
best  time  for  shipment.  A  few  Canadian  horses  have 
been  imported  both  for  riding  and  driving  purposes 
and  have  invariably  shown  greater  adaptability  to 


climatic  conditions  than  have  the  Australian  horses. 
These  horses,  however,  were  not  sent  on  consignment, 
but  purchased  direct  for  private  use. 

Openino  for  American  Horses.— There  were  1900 
horses  licensed  in  Shanghai  in  1904,  and  probably  1000 
more  would  cover  the  whole  number  licensed  in  the 
Chinese  Empire.  These  figures  include  the  Chinese 
ponies,  which  greatly  outnumber  the  Australian 
horses,  and  these  two  classes  are  the  only  animals 
used  for  riding  and  driving  in  Shanghai.  The  ponies 
are  all  raised  in  the  Province  of  Mongolia  and  are 
hardy,  wiry  little  animals,  standing  from  12  to  13.2 
hands  high.  They  pull  a  heavy  victoria  or  brougham 
with  as  much  ease  apparently  as  the  horse,  and  will 
keep  going  until  they  drop  from  exhaustion.  They, 
however,  would  in  no  way  compete  in  or  interfere  with 
the  market  for  American  horses  if  it  were  decided  to 
make  an  effort  to  introduce  them. 

There  are  a  few  mules  here  that  were  imported 
from  the  United  States  which  are  used  for  heavy 
trucking,  of  which  there  is  comparatively  little  in 
northern  China.  Cooly  labor  is  utilized  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  he  is  the  cheapest  and  most  docile  carrier 
of  burdens,  strong,  and  able  to  live  on  little,  taking 
up  little  space,  and  requiring  no  comforts  or  atten- 
tion beyond  supervising  his  work,  he  is  made  use  of 
for  transporting  goods  which,  outside  of  the  Orient, 
would  call  for  the  services  of  strong  truck  animals. 
For  these  reasons  practically  no  demand  exists  for 
horses  or  mules  ordinarily  used  for  hauling  heavy  loads. 

Hints  for  Shippers. — If  an  American  shipper 
should  desire  to  enter  the  field  in  competition  with 
the  Australian  horses  it  would  be  necessary  to  arrange 
with  a  Shanghai  dealer  to  receive  and  handle  a  con- 
signment in  the  way  that  is  now  customary  in  this 
market.  By  communicating  with  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Shanghai  Horse  Bazaar  Co.  (Ltd.),  such 
information  as  would  be  necessary  for  guidance  in 
properly  transporting  the  horses  could  be  obtained 
and  the  commissions,  incidental  expenses,  and  terms  of 
settlement  explained.  While  the  market  is  not  a 
large  one,  it  is  of  sufficient  size,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  whose  opinion  may  be  relied  on,  to  justify  a  trial 
with  conditions  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a 
paying  industry. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


A  Comprehensive  Statement  About  Trap  Nests. 

A  writer  for  the  American  Poultry  Journal  pre- 
pares the  fullest  account  we  have  yet  seen  of  the 
advantages  of  using  trap  nests,  and  consideration  of 
it  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  as  we 
are  now  at  the  beginning  of  another  laying  season. 
The  trap  nest  was  certainly  a  happy  thought,  and 
each  year  its  valuo  is  being  more  generally  appre- 
ciated. It  is  the  safest  and  quickest  method  for  us 
to  adopt  to  secure  better  laying  and  better  eggs. 
There  are  entirely  too  many  drones  annually  quar- 
tered on  every  farm,  which  not  only  fail  to  pay  their 
board,  but  are  crowding  the  workers  out  of  the  flock. 

To  Detect  Freaks. — If  the  trap  nest  were  used 
for.  no  other  purpose,  it  would  be  worth  the  attention 
it  requires  to  thus  separate  the  idlers  from  the  indus- 
trious. The  most  beautiful  and  best  marked  light 
Brahma  hen  on  our  farm  laid  only  eleven  eggs  during 
the  year  when  a  yearling.  What  she  laid  as  a  pullet 
we  do  not  know,  as  we  did  not  use  trap  nests  at  that 
time.  It  certainly  would  not  be  profitable  to  keep 
such  a  hen,  and  yet  she  was  good  enough  to  put  in  a 
show  room.  The  first  year  we  used  trap  nests  we 
discovered  that  about  a  fourth  of  our  flocks  were  not 
worth  breeding  from.  The  next  year  we  secured 
20%  more  eggs  with  25%  less  hens — we  bred  only 
from  the  cream.  In  other  words,  we  got  more  eggs 
for  less  expenditure  for  feed  and  labor.  Surely  the 
trap  nest  paid  us  for  the  attention  we  had  to  give. 

When  the  demand  grew  for  brown  eggs  of  the 
white  Wyandotte  breed,  we  discovered  that  about 
one-fourth  laid  white  eggs  and  one-half  gave  us  tinted 
eggs.  One  hen  in  particular  laid  a  rich  dark  brown 
egg- 

The  Best  Layers. — We  set  all  the  brown  eggs  and 
then  started  in  to  pick  out  the  brown-egg  layers. 
The  trap  nest  caught  them  for  us.  To  our  surprise, 
all  these  brown-egg  layers  were  among  our  poorest 
layers,  while  the  best  layers  gave  us  a  pure  white 
egg.  Here  we  were  confronted  with  a  problem: 
"Which  would  be  the  wisest — breed  from  these  hens 
merely  for  color  of  shell,  and  ignore  their  egg  record, 
or  breed  for  quantity  of  eggs,  regardless  of  color  of 
shell?  "  We  determined  to  work  for  the  brown  color 
first,  as  the  call  was  greater  for  them,  and  then 
annually  pick  out  the  best  layers  in  that  lot  and  work 
for  higher  records.  The  latter  experiment  is  now  in 
force  and  by  next  year  we  expect  to  give  results. 

The  trap  nests  have  also  taught  us  which  hens  lay 
the  best  shaped  eggs,  which  the  largest  sized  eggs 
and  which  the  best  fertilized  eggs.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  there  are  hens  in  a  flock  that  never 
give  us  good  fertility,  and  again  there  are  others 
that  are  very  strong  in  that  particular.  Is  it  not 
worth  the  time  to  gain  this  knowledge? 

Egg  Eaters. — Another  great  service  that  the  trap 
nest  performs  is  to  arrest  the  egg  eater.  If  you 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  a  certain  hen  (which  is 


found  quite  frequently  upon  the  nest  and  apparently 
never  lays)  is  guilty  of  eating  her  eggs,  give  her  an 
egg  while  she  is  on  the  nest.  If  it  is  not  there  when 
you  look  again,  you  have  pretty  good  evidence  that 
you  have  caught  the  right  party.  Decapitation 
should  be  the  sentence. 

You  cannot  always  tell  your  good  layers  by  the 
number  of  times  you  find  them  on  the  nest.  It  is 
remarkable  how  often  a  hen  will  go  on  the  nest  and 
not  lay.  The  trap  nest  will  point  out  all  such.  The 
trap  nest,  too,  will  tell  you  which  are  your  best  win- 
ter layers,  which  pullets  begin  laying  early  in  the 
season,  the  number  of  eggs  they  lay  in  succession, 
the  number  of  times  they  become  broody  during  the 
year,  and  many  more  facts  which  can  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way. 

The  trap  nest  exploded  a  theory  that  for  years 
was  credited  by  the  poultry  fraternity.  It  was  the 
cause  of  the  pigeon-sized  eggs.  The  theory  was  that 
it  was  the  end  of  the  litter,  and  that  the  hen  which 
laid  this  egg  would  not  be  likely  to  lay  any  more  for 
some  time.  No  one  disputed  the  theory  until  we  had 
three  hens  lay  these  small  eggs,  and  in  every  case 
they  not  only  kept  on  laying,  but  the  natural  size  of 
the  egg  was  again  resumed.  One  of  these  hens  was 
very  fat,  but  the  other  two  were  not;  but  we  believe 
that  the  trouble  is  due  to  some  fatty  accumulation 
around  the  egg  organs. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  trap  nest  on 
account  of  the  time  required  to  attend  the  same. 
We  find  that  little  time  need  be  spent  with  hens  if  a 
regular  system  is  adopted.  Every  hour  the  attendant 
makes  the  rounds.  He  stops  only  at  the  closed  nests. 
He  opens  the  little  door  and  if  the  hen  is  still  sitting 
on  the  nest  the  door  is  closed  until  the  next  round. 
If  the  hen  has  laid  she  will  be  standing  up,  waiting  to 
be  taken  out.  Five  minutes  each  hour  will  be  all  the 
time  necessary  to  attend  to  fifty  nests,  or  about  one 
hour's  time  during  the  day.  No  hour  during  the  day 
could  be  put  to  more  practical  use. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  hens  are  apt  to 
break  the  eggs  in  their  work  to  get  out.  The  truth 
is,  we  have  had  only  four  eggs  broken  in  the  entire 
year,  and  they  were  rather  thin-shelled.  We  had 
fully  that  many  broken  annually  before  we  used  the 
trap  nests. 

Trap  nests  make  tame  hens.  At  first  they  object 
to  being  caught,  but  after  awhile  they  take  the  mat- 
ter more  pleasantly  and  there  is  no  trouble.  We 
have  our  hens  so  tame  that  when  we  open  the  door 
they  stand  ready  to  be  taken  up  so  we  can  ascertain 
the  number  on  their  leg  bands. 

Experience.— F.  O.  Wellcome,  Yarmouth,  Me., 
gives  the  value  of  trap  nests  in  this  paragraph: 

"  The  man  who  can  foretell  the  sex  of  the  chick  by 
the  shape  of  the  egg;  who  believes  that  eggs  will 
hatch  more  pullets  under  hens  than  in  incubators; 
who  is  rejoiced  when  he  finds  a  double-yolked  egg; 
who  always  recognizes  the  pigeon-sized  egg  as  the 
last  of  some  hen's  '  litter  ';  who  believes  that  a  single 
service  fertilizes  but  one  egg;  who  knows  which  of 
his  hens  are  the  best  layers  and  how  many  they  lay; 
that  man  does  not  have  to  use  trap  nests — he  knows 
enough  already.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  who- 
ever wishes  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
each  and  every  member  of  his  flock,  able  at  all  times 
to  provide  for  their  individuality  as  well  as  their  col- 
lective needs  as  indicated  by  the  eggs,  which  often 
reveal  a  condition  that  cannot  be  ascertained  by  an 
examination  of  the  hens  themselves;  whoever  desires 
to  act  as  timekeeper  and  accountant  for  each  of  the 
feathered  laborers  in  his  service,  and  be  able  to  re- 
ward the  diligent  and  discipline  or  discharge  the 
shirks;  he  who,  believing  that  'like  begets  like,' 
would  wed  industry  with  prolificacy  in  the  breeding 
season,  must  use  the  trap  nest." 

There  are  a  number  of  makes  of  nests  upon  the 
market.  The  practical  nest  is  large,  well  ventilated, 
open  in  the  front  to  take  out  the  hen.  In  other 
words,  it  must  be  a  nest  comfortable  to  the  hen  and 
convenient  to  the  attendant.  When  you  make  your 
selection  govern  yourself  by  those  facts. 

Some  poultry  farms  use  trap  nests  to  pick  out 
their  early  layers.  On  these  farms  incubators  are 
used,  and  in  each  flock  are  pullets  of  the  same  size. 
As  soon  as  the  pullets  are  placed  in  these  pens  the 
trap  nests  are  set  and  a  nest  egg  placed  in  each.  By 
the  time  the  pullet  wants  to  lay  her  first  egg  she  has 
become  acquainted  with  these  nests,  and  she  goes  in 
them  to  lay. 

On  these  farms,  all  pullets  that  begin  to  lay  not 
later  than  January  are  "  branded  "  (that  is,  band  put 
on  one  of  their  legs)  and  reserved  for  breeding.  The 
rest  go  to  market. 

How  the  Hens  Like  It. — The  question  has  been 
asked:  "  Do  hens  suffer  from  being  imprisoned  in 
these  nests  ?  "  Not  if  the  nest  is  well  ventilated.  At 
first  the  hen  tries  to  get  out,  after  laying  her  egg, 
but  when  she  finds  that  she  is  unable  to  do  so,  she 
seems  to  be  content  and  awaits  her  release  with 
good  grace.  We  have  tried  these  traps  with  hens 
of  all  kinds  of  dispositions,  and  have  yet  to  find  a 
single  instance  where  there  was  any  suffering  from 
the  confinement. 

"  Have  you  ever  found  any  hens  dead  on  the  nest?  " 
Yes,  we  have.  So  have  we  on  the  ordinary  nests. 
When  hens  are  very  fat  they  quite  frequently  die 
from  apoplexy  while  endeavoring  to  lay. 

"Does  not  this  imprisoning  hens  and  the  frequent 
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handling  have  a  tendency  toward  injuring  the  egg 
record  ?  "  No.  Hens  become  more  tame  when  thus 
frequently  handled,  and,  if  anything,  we  believe,  the 
fact  that  they  become  tame  would  rather  have  a 
tendency  to  better  laying  than  poorer. 

"Would  it  not  save  time  if  an  attachment  could  be 
made  to  these  traps  so  a  hen  could  release  itself  af- 
ter through  laying  ?  "  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  save  time,  but  of  what 
benefit  could  it  be  ?  How  could  you  know  which  hen 
laid  the  egg  ? 

We  have  seen  a  similar  scheme  advocated  where 
the  hens  were  allowed  out  into  a  room.  At  night 
the  attendant  looked  up  the  number  of  each  hen  and 
credited  them  with  the  number  of  eggs  laid.  In 
other  words,  if  hens  Nos.  15,  18,  20  and  '11  were  found 
in  this  room,  and  four  eggs  found  in  the  nest,  each  hen 
was  credited  with  an  egg  laid.  But  if  only  three  eggs 
were  found  in  the  nest  and  four  hens  in  the  pen,  then 
came  the  question,  "  Which  hens  laid  ?  "  Such  a  re- 
port must,  necessarily,  be  guess  work.  One  of  the 
advocates  of  this  method  said  that,  by  comparison  of 
eggs  laid  before,  it  can  be  quickly  determined.  It  is 
true  that  quite  frequently  we  have  hens  that  have  a 
regular  "  trade  mark  "  upon  their  eggs,  so  that  they 
look  really  as  if  molded  to  a  certain  pattern.  But, 


on  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  hens  lay  eggs  no  two 
of  which  were  exactly  alike.  One  hen  in  particular 
would  lay  all  varieties — long  eggs,  round  eggs,  small 
eggs  and  large  eggs.  So  the  only  reliable  method 
is  the  one  which  captures  the  hen  and  holds  her  un- 
til released.  Accounts,  unless  they  are  accurate, 
are  not  worth  having  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  trap  nest 
has  come  to  stay,  and  the  better  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  workings  the  better  we  like  it, 
and  the  more  will  we  be  determined  to  hold  on  to  its 
method  of  teaching. 

Fattening  Fowls. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  of  us  wish  to  try  fattening 
poultry  by  the  crate  method,  but  all  the  rations  we 
know  of  are  of  Eastern  origin  and  are  composed 
chiefly  of  buckwheat  meal,  which  we  do  not  have. 
The  grains  we  have  raised  are  worth  as  follows: 
Wheat,  $1.60;  oats,  $1.40;  corn,  $1.50;  barley,  $1  10. 
We  can  buy  bran  at  $1.60  and  horse  beans  at  $1.25, 
and  expect  to  do  what  grinding  is  necessary  our- 
selves. What  can  be  substituted  for  the  buckwheat? 
Is  there  not  enough  poultry  sold  by  the  pound  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  to  warrant  the  Pacific  Rural 


Press  in  quoting  poultry  that  way  as  by  the  dozen? 
— H.  O.,  St.  Helena. 

To  the  Editor: — In  response  to  the  above  inquiry 
I  would  say  that  wheat,  shorts  or  middlings  of  good 
quality  can  be  successfully  substituted  for  ground 
Buckwheat  for  fattening  poultry.  A  practical  ration 
that  has  yielded  excellent  results  at  the  Ontario 
Station  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  each  of 
barleymeal,  cornmeal,  shorts  and  middlings  and  finely 
ground  oats,  and  one  part  of  animal  meal.  This  mix- 
ture is  moistened  with  about  one  and  one-half  times 
its  weight  of  skim  milk.  Water  can  be  substituted 
for  skim  milk,  but  the  returns  are  better  when  the 
latter  is  used.  Too  much  cornmeal  should  not  be  fed, 
as  it  tends  to  produce  yellow  flesh,  which  is  not 
desirable.  Ground  horse  beans  are  exceedingly  rich 
in  protein,  averaging  over  25%,  and  consequently 
should  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ration  for  poul- 
try. The  Maine  Station  has  also  proved  conclusively 
that  buckwheat  is  not  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the 
ration  for  fattening  poultry.  M.  E.  Jaffa. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  poultry  values  except  in  the 
usual  way,  by  count,  excepting  such  as  are  now 
priced  by  the  pound. 


fA  RnPMFR  TRAP  THAT  V.W  I  Q  *''8  wlKfcty  discouraging  to  buy  gopher  traps 
**  WW!  "til  I  I'"'  IIIMI  IVILLO.  thut  permit  th.  ■ 'scape  after  the  trap 
has  sprung.  If  you  have  used  other  traps  you  know  that  gophers  crawl  or  are  thrown  out  of  them 
and  the  gopher  that  has  been  causiht  and  got  away  will  never  be  caught  again.  If  you  would 
take  no  chances  with  traps,  vou  should  investigate  the  merits  of  the 

IMPROVED  C.  V.  2-RINQ  GOPHER  TRAP. 

This  is  a  patented  trap,  embodying  all  the  latest  improvements.  It  is  superior  to  the  Single 
ring,  as  well  as  the  Clutch  and  Claw  Traps,  for  the  double  ring  disables  the  gopher  and  holds  it 
securely,  allowing  no  possibility  of  escape. 

See  that  you  get  the  genuine  Improved  C  V.  2-Ring.  Sold  everywhere  for  25c  ;  or  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  them,  send  us  his  name  and  25c.  for  sample  trap  or  12.50  for  a  dozen,  which 
we  will  forward  postpaid.      FALLS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  12  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MANUFACTURE 


RIVETED  WATER  PIPE 

for  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants, 
and  Water  Works. 

WELL  CASING  for  Water  and  Oil  Wells  a 
Specialty. 

AIR  PIPE  for  Mines,  Tunnels  and  Shafts. 
TANKS  for  Oil, Water  and  Cyanide  Plants. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

From  3-ln.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relatd, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  B«ar»„tee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 

PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE 


Uth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGEI.FS. 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
OLYMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


THIS  IS  WHAT  VOU  MEED. 

SINGLE  TRACE  HARNESS  ATTACHMENT. 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard 
and  Nursery, 

Both  Single  and  Double  Work. 

Light,  Durable,  Economical, 
Satisfactory. 

Price,  *  30. 

Full  particulars  furnished 
by  the  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN, 

LODI.  CAL 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Hat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


ONE  op  TWO  WENAtyneyffinrWean 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33*/$  fo. 

"OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in         catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19  | 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes  I 
a"Ohio"   Ensilage  Cutters.    In   capacity  i 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 
Our  abtolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  1 
HOOKhH  *  CO.,  BAN  FRANCISCO. 


\     \  Established 


'Modern  S»<g»  Method*"  10  centa,  coin  or  •lamps. 


FRAINCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


/Vlanutacturers 


-of- 


SHEET  (RON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR   TOWN   WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS — AM.  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asptaltum 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL.  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL. 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture.  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  Fulton  St.,  1  blk.  iregt  of  City  Hall,  Han  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Pull  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


MFM  VUANTPnTO  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE. 
ITICH  W HIM  I  CU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  In  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  644  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 


Wanted  Everywhere 


MORP  iPCMTQ  to  s611  HUr  fruit  trees 
IVIVjnc   A\ULI\I  I  O  ,n(i  ornamental 

bery.  We  pay  the  largest  commissions  and  furnish 
you  outfit  free.  Our  agents  are  earning  from  $15  to 
$75  per  week.  If  you  want  to  earn  such  money, 
write  for  agency  with  the 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

SALEM,  OREGON. 
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Agricultural  Review* 


Butte. 

Butte  Oranges  for  Australia.— 
Oroville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Oct. 
25:  The  experiment  is  to  be  tried  at 
Palermo  this  season  of  shipping  oranges 
to  Australia.  The  fruit  will  be  shipped 
from  the  big  Hearst  estate  ranch,  and 
picking  began  to-day.  The  voyage  will 
require  seventeen  days  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and,  although  the  fruit  appears 
rather  green,  it  is  believed  the  trip 
through  the  tropics  will  color  it  up  in 
good  shape  for  the  market.  Six  hundred 
boxes  will  be  shipped  on  the  next  out- 
going steamer. 

El  Dorado. 

Good  Grape  Season.  —  Placerville 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Oct.  28:  The 
grape  season  in  this  part  of  the  county 
is  about  ended.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  many  years.  Over  600 
tons  of  wine  grapes  have  been  shipped 
out,  and  as  these  brought  on  an  average 
of  $13.50  per  ton,  the  season  has  been  a 
prosperous  one.  The  fruit  crop  generally 
has  been  good  throughout  the  county. 
The  only  complaint  now  is  the  lack  of 
rain. 

Napa. 

Good  Season  for  Wine  Men. — Napa 
Register,  Oct.  27:  This  week  witnesses 
the  closing  up  of  the  wine-making  season 
in  Napa.  Migliavacca  &  Co.  commenced 
crushing  early  and  received  their  last 
grapes  Monday.  They  bought  of  vine- 
yardists  in  Napa,  Sonoma  and  Yolo;  paid 
good  prices  and  made  the  usual  quantity 
of  wine.  Carpy  &  Co.  expect  to  receive 
the  last  shipment  of  grapes  directed  to 
their  cellars  next  Saturday.  They  report 
a  favorable  season  and  a  fine  quality  of 
wine.  The  last  of  the  first  crop  of  grapes 
will  be  in  about  Saturday  at  L.  Christin's 
wine  cellar  on  Pearl  street.  After  that 
there  will  be  no  grapes  until  the  second 
crop  comes  in.  "The  quality  of  the 
grapes  this  year  has  been  the  best  since  I 
have  been  in  Napa,"  said  Mr.  Christin  to- 
day, "and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  season's  output." 


Early  Oranges  $5  per  Box.— Rock- 
lin  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  Oct. 
29:  Two  cars  of  oranges  were  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  to-day  for  Australia,  where 
Placer  county  oranges  are  in  demand. 
Sixteen  boxes  shipped  from  J.  Parker 
Whitney's  ranch  on  Oct.  11th,  although 
not  as  well  colored  as  they  are  now,  were 
sold  for  $5  per  box.  Since  Oct.  14th 
oranges  have  been  steadily  going  into  the 
San  Francisco  market  from  the  lower 
foothills  of  this  section.  By  careful  com- 
putation, J.  Parker  Whitney  states  that 
it  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  cents  a 
box  to  put  a  package  of  Navel  oranges  on 
the  cars. 

Fruit  Output.— Placer  Herald,  Oct. 
28:  The  fruit  output  of  Placer  county 
this  year  is,  as  estimated  from  fruit  house 
reports,  2868  cars.  This  does  not  include 
the  orange  crop,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  easily  reach  75  carloads.  The  second 
shipment  of  ripe  navel  oranges  was  made 
Monday  from  the  Valle  Vista  orchards, 
near  Lincoln,  owned  by  I.  E.  Thayer  of 
San  Francisco.  The  first  shipment  was 
made  October  16th. 

Riverside. 

Cost  of  Growing  Lemons.— J.  E. 
Mosely,  of  Corona,  in  answer  to  a  query 
by  the  Pomona  Review,  says  that  his  ten 
acres  of  lemon  orchard  during  the  year 
that  began  Oct.  1,  1904,  and  ended  Oct.  1, 
1905,  have  produced  lemons  that  have 
yielded  $2776.  Previous  to  June  1,  subse- 
quent to  Oct.  1,  1904,  he  sold  lemons  from 
the  same  grove  that  netted  $503.  That 
makes  $3279  from  the  grove  during  twelve 
months.  He  finds  that  he  can  grow 
lemons  in  an  average  year,  for  46Jc  a  box, 
and  can  pay  all  orchard  expenses  with 
that  sum  per  box.  He  got  $2.83  for  312 
boxes  of  lemons  in  August.  The  fruit 
sold  in  New  York  for  $5.06  a  box.  He 
sold  his  summer  and  fall  lemons  at  an 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Care 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIKIVG.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


average  of  $2.03  per  box,  net,  from  June  5 
to  Oct.  1. 

Santa  Clara. 

Punqualita  Specimens.— San  Jose 
Herald,  Oct.  28:  A  rare  fruit  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands  is  attracting  much 
attention  in  the  yard  of  C.  W.  Quilty  at 
156  South  Third  street,  San  Jose.  This 
fruit  was  imported  last  spring  and  is  of 
an  unusual  and  interesting  variety,  being 
different  from  any  grown  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  noted  for  its  delicious  flavor 
and  strangely  colored  rind.  The  fruit, 
the  punqualita,  is  of  the  creeper  species, 
and  its  handsome  foliage  completely  cov- 
ers a  large  rockery  in  Mr.  Quilty 's  gar- 
den. The  fruit  will  be  sent  to  Luther 
Burbank,  who  is  interested  in  its  propa- 
gation. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Lemon  Shipments.— Santa  Barbara 
Press,  Oct.  26:  The  lemon  shipments 
from  Santa  Barbara  county  for  the  sea- 
son ending  Nov.  1  will  be  between  250  and 
300  carloads,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  season  are  very  bright,  although 
there  will  be  some  loss  through  the  recent 
wind  and  forest  fire.  The  net  returns  to 
the  growers  during  the  season  now  clos- 
ing have  been  better  than  for  many 
years. 

Sonoma. 

Vintage  Season  of  1905  Finished. 
— Healdsburg  Enterprise,  Oct.  28:  Grape 
crushing  so  far  as  this  section  is  con- 
cerned is  finished,  the  various  wineries 
winding  up  the  season  last  Saturday  and 
Monday.  An  excellent  quality  cf  wine 
was  made,  but  the  output,  as  expected 
early  in  the  season,  was  considerably 
short.  The  grape  men  have  secured  fair 
prices  and  it  is  up  to  the  wine  maker  to 
await  results,  and  what  the  prices  will  be 
is  as  yet  unknown.  Louis  Bee  of  Clover- 
dale,  it  is  reported,  has  already  sold  this 
year's  wine  for  17  cents,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  making  shipments  of  the  same 
to  San  Francisco. 

Fall  Wool  Clip.  —  Cloverdale  Re- 
veille, Oct.  28:  Wool  sale  day  brought 
quite  a  number  of  growers  to  town  Tues- 
day. But  little  was  done  that  day  in  the 
way  of  selling.  Buyers  offered  16  cents 
per  pound,  but  the  growers  held  off,  be- 
lieving they  would  receive  a  higher  price 
for  the  product.  There  were  no  outside 
buyers  in  the  field,  W.  T.  Brush  and 
S.  Pinschower,  the  local  brokers,  being 
the  only  ones  to  make  offers  on  the  fall 
clip.  In  a  talk  with  Mr.  Pinschower  Fri- 
day morning,  he  stated  the  average  price 
paid  was  16',  cents;  some,  however,  hav- 
ing a  superior  grade,  receiving  16i  cents. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  fall  clip 
of  1904  was  17  cents.  The  spring  clip  of 
this  year  sold  at  the  average  pri^e  of  28 
cents. 

Santa  Rosa  Sells  Its  Hop  Crop. — 
Santa  Rosa  dispatch  to  Chronicle,  Oct. 
27:  The  city  of  Santa  Rosa  has  sold  its 
hop  crop,  amounting  to  more  than  300 
bales,  at  10£  cents  a  pound.  They  were 
disposed  of  to-day  to  C.  C.  Donovan,  a 
local  buyer,  the  price  being  £  a  cent 
above  market  quotations.  Last  year  the 
municipality  purchased  100  acres  of  land 
from  Harry  L.  Hall  and  Harvey  Brittain 
for  an  addition  to  their  sewer  farm,  and 
these  acres  contained  a  crop  of  hops. 
The  city  employed  men  to  care  for, 
pick,  dry  and  bale  the  hops,  and  is  now 
extensively  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Shasta. 

Hogs  in  Shasta.— Redding  dispatch 
to  Sacramento  Union,  Oct.  25:  This  is 
going  to  be  a  great  season  for  hogs  in 
Shasta  county.  While  the  late  fall  may 
be  a  handicap  to  cattlemen,  the  absence 
of  rain  keeping  back  the  green  feed,  the 
hog  men  are  successful.  Hogs  have  never 
done  better  than  they  have  this  year. 
The  crop  of  acorns  is  the  biggest  in  years. 
G.  W.  Maynard  of  Round  Mountain  says 
the  hog  business  is  the  best  going  this 
year.  The  bitter  oak  mast  that  the  hogs 
are  getting  is  just  what  the  hog  men 
want. 

Stanislaus. 

Grape  Raising  in  Stanislaus.— 
Stanislaus  County  News,  Oct.  27:  Frank 
and  Joseph  Martin  of  Salinas  have 
bought  the  F.  F.  Harwick  ranch  of  520 
acres  seven  miles  southwest  of  Modesto, 
and  this  winter  will  experiment  to  see  if 
wine  grapes  can  be  grown  successfully  on 
sub-irrigated  land.  If  their  expectations 
prove  true  they  will  plant  80  acres  at 
once,  and  later  the  remainder  of  the 
ranch.  Along  with  the  wine  raising  the 
new-comers  will  do  extensive  dairying 
with  115  head  of  cows.  The  experiment 
on  this  large  scale  in  grape-growing,  how- 
ever, shows  the  possibilities  of  wine-mak- 
ing as  a  commercial  industry  in  Stanis- 
laus county.  Just  now  the  experiments 
being  made  at  Woodbridge,  in  the  neigh- 
boring county  of  San  Joaquin,  may  be  of 
value  to  our  growers,  who  are  becoming 
numerous  in  the  southern  portion  of  Stan- 
islaus. The  viticulturists  of  San  Joaquin 
county  in  the  locality  mentioned  have 


formed  the  Woodbridge  Vineyard  Asso- 
ciation, put  up  cash  and  built  and  are  oper- 
ating a  large  and  well-equipped  winery. 

Turlock  Crops  Good.  —  Stanislaus 
Weekly  News,  Oct.  27:  W.  Phillips,  who 
is  collecting  statistics  throughout  the 
county  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  has  returned  from  Turlock  and  re- 
ports that  he  found  that  section  of  the 
country  to  be  in  splendid  condition.  All 
the  crops  grown  by  the  Turlock  farmers, 
with  the  exception  of  sugar  beets,  have 
given  large  returns,  with  every  promise 
of  an  increased  production  every  year. 
The  sweet  potato  crop  is  unusually  large, 
41  carloads  having  already  been  shipped, 
while  the  growers  estimate  that  250  more 
carloads  will  be  shipped  before  the  season 
is  over.  Another  Turlock  industry 
which  promises  well  is  peanut  growing, 
and  one  instance  will  show  that  the  sandy 
soil  of  that  district  is  suited  to  the  nut; 
one  planter  harvested  3  tons  of  nuts 
from  2  acres.  Thirty-five  acres  were 
planted  in  peanuts  this  year  and  as  the 
crop  produces  well  and  pays  well  this 
acreage  will  be  increased  next  year. 
Among  the  other  paying  crops  of  the 
Turlock  district  are  watermelons,  of 
which  J.  M.  Martin  of  this  city  shipped 
52  carloads,  and  pink  beans,  which  will 
yield  a  40-ton  crop  this  year.  The  grape 
growing  industry  also  promises  to  bring  a 
big  income  to  Turlockers  in  a  few  years, 
if  the  harvest  of  2  carloads  of  grapes 
from  35  acres  of  two-year-old  vines  by 
Warren  Bros,  is  any  criterion. 


First  Carload  of  Oranges.— Exeter 
dispatch  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Oct.  28:  The 
first  car  of  the  1905  orange  crop  was 
shipped  from  Exeter  this  morning  by  the 
California  Citrus  Union,  and  was  con- 
signed to  a  fruit  company  at  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.  The  shipment  of  oranges  from 
this  county  will  commence  in  earnest  next 
week  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cars  per  day. 
The  crop  of  Washington  Navels  in  Tulare 
county  bids  fair  to  be  of  even  better  qual- 
ity than  last  year,  and  will  be  about  an 
average  crop. 

Monroe,  Mich.,  Jan.  25,  1905. 

Dr.  S  A.  Tuttle, 

Dear  Sir:— I  have  been  using  your  Elixir  for 
catarrh  fever  on  my  horse,  with  great  success,  after 
trying  several otherso-calledremedieswithout  any 
returns.   Send  me  one  of  your  veterinary  books. 

Yours  very  truly,        F.  G.  STRONG. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

Of  course  when  you  buy  a  lantern  you  want 
to  get  the  best  one  possible.  Do  you  know 
that  no  other  lantern  in  the  world  gives 
anything  like  the 

"Clear,  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ?" 

That's  the  greatest  reason,  but  not  the  only 
reason  why  people  who  know  all  about  lan- 
terns always  call  for  the  Dietz.  A  Dietz 
Cold  Blast  lantern  means  a  solderless,  non- 
leaking  oil  pot,  means  the  best  quality  of 
tin,  glass  and  wire,  convenient  side  lever, 
convenience  in  lighting,  extinguishing  and 
filling,  long  burning  and  absolute  safety. 
If  you  remember  these  things,  you'll  never 
let  a  dealer  sell  you  some  ordinary  lantern 
he  may  have  on  his  shelves,  no  matter  how 
hard  he  may  try.  If  he  won't  get  you  a 
Dietz,  write  to  us.   Our  little  free  book 

\  gives  lantern  pointers— good  thing  to  read 

'  before  buying.    Write  for  it. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  LaightSt.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1840. 


BOLTON'S  ELECTRIC 


AN  ORCHARD  THERMOMETER 

that  rings  the  bell  in  hodroom  when  tem- 
perature reaches  danger  point. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Matter,  Prices,  etc. 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


Veterinary  Experience 

Infallible  guide  to  horse  health. 
100  page  book,  free.  Symptoms 
of  all  diseases  and  treatment, 
by  eminent  veterinary,  com- 
pounder of 

TUTTLE'S 
ELIXIR. 

Sure  cure  for  curb,  colic,  splint,  recent  shoe  boils, 
most  horse  ailments.  8100.  reward  for  failure  where 
we  say  it  will  cure. 

TuUle's  American  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
1  utile's  Family  Elixir,  greatest  of  all  household 
liniments.   Write  for  the  book. 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO.,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Mack  &  Co. ,  San  Francisco  and  F.  W.  Uraun.  Log 
Angeles,  California  Agents. 


IF  YOU  DON'T 
SAVE 

and  protect  yourself  against  misfortune 
and  old  age,  who  will  provide  for  you  ? 

Saving  is  easy  when  you  once  start, 
and  you  can  START  TO-DAY  BY 
MAIL,  WITH  ANY  SUM  FROM 
$1.00  upward. 

This  is  a  strong,  well  managed 
Bank,  and  pays  3}^%  per  annum  on 
savings  accounts,  and  \°/a  per  annum 
on  term  deposits  of  $100  or  over 
both  compounded  semi-annually. 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  MARKET  STREET  Bank 
Market  and  7th  ots. 
San  Francisco, 


California 


DAKF.S'  AG'CY,  S.  F.i 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 

BECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  e» 
First :   plain  their  Inventions  personally  ant 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  sped' 
flcations  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  th« 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoiif 
lng  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  SaB 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
Df  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  foi 
Tree  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glvt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrang» 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
yery  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
tent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


POULTRY  OPPORTUNITIES.  T0ewUtogbSy 

tine  poultry  location  in  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co.,  only  2i  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  10c 
for  partial  cost  illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 
M.  J.  MADISON,  Hay  wards,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


Why? 


Why,  muvver,  why 
Did  God  pin  the  stars  up  so  tight  in  the 
sky? 

Why  did  the  cow  jump  right  over  the 
moon? 

An'  why  did  the  dish  run  away  with  the 
spoon? 

'Cause  didn't  he  like  it  to  see  the  cow  fly? 
Why,  muvver,  why? 

Why,  muvver,  why 
Can't  little  boys  jump  to  the  moon  if  they 
try? 

An'  why  can't  they  swim  just  like  fishes 
an'  fings? 

An' why  does  the  live  little  birdies  have 
wings, 

An'  live  little  boys  have  to  wait  till  they 

die? 

Why,  muvver,  why? 

Why,  muvver,  why? 
Was  all  of  voso  blackbirds  all  baked  in  a 
pie? 

Why  couldn't  we  have  one  if  I  should  say 

"  Please?  " 
An'  why  does  it  worry  when  little  boys 

tease? 

An'  why  can't  fings  never  be  now— but 
bime-by? 

Why,  muvver,  why? 

Why,  muvver,  why 
Does  little  boys'  froats  always  ache  when 
they  cry? 

An'  why  does  it  stop  when  they're  cud- 
dled up  close? 

An'  what  does  the  sandman  do  days,  do 
you  s'pose? 

An'  why  do  you  find  he'll  be  soon  comin' 
by? 

Why,  muvver,  why? 

—Century. 


Mrs.  "Hair"  Putney. 


Mrs.  Gaines's  oldest  boy  threw  Mrs. 
Putney's  door  wide  open,  with  a  bang. 

"Man  come  to  see  you!"  he  an- 
nounced, loudly.  "Great,  big,  tall 
man  ! " 

The  man  entered  directly  behind  him, 
and  close  at  his  heels  came  the  other 
three  young  Gaineses,  who  disposed 
themselves  around  the  room  comfort- 
ably and  expectantly. 

"Well,  Sar'  Ann  Putney  !  "  said  the 
caller,  in  a  resounding  great  voice,  and 
dropped  his  large  valise  and  picked  up 
both  her  hands  in  one  of  his. 
:  "  W'y,  Joseph  Wolcott !  "  Mrs.  Put- 
ney faltered.  The  top  of  her  gray  head 
was  considerably  below  his  shoulder,  and 
she  took  a  step  back,  the  better  to  look 
up  at  him.  She  was  flustered;  her 
hands  trembled  a  little.  The  four 
Gaineses  had  possession  of  all  the  chairs, 
and  did  not  offer  them  to  the  visitor;  so 
she  brought  two  from  another  room. 

"You've  kept  your  looks  wonderful 
well,  Joseph,"  she  said,  after  a  moment 
of  inspection.  "You  don't  look  any 
older'n  you  did  when  you  went  West." 

Joseph  laughed.  Surveying  the  little, 
narrow  -  shouldered,  anxious  -  looking 
woman,  he  could  not  answer  in  like  vein. 
His  attention  centered,  against  his  will, 
upon  the  knot,  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
into  which  she  had  drawn  her  faded, 
sparse  hair. 

"You  know  I  always  was  powerful 
handsome,"  he  responded  with  a  grin  so 
good-natured  that  it  really  made  his 
plain  features  almost  handsome.  He 
was  a  heavily  built  man,  6  feet  tall. 

"I  didn't  know  as  you  was  any  nearer 
than  a  thousand  miles,"  said  Mrs.  Put- 
ney. 

"Martha  thought  of  sending  you  word 
I'd  be  here,  but  I  told  her  you'd  know 
it  when  you  saw  me.  I've  been  away 
from  home  three  weeks.  I've  been  ship- 
ping horses  to  a  dealer  in  New  York 
for  five  years,  and  I  thought  I'd  come 
and  see  him;  I  had  some  things  to  buy, 
too,  and  I  bought  'em  down  there.  And 
I  didn't  intend  to  go  through  Ohio  with- 
out stopping  to  see  the  old  town  and 
you,  Sar'  Ann." 

"  Martha  ought  to  'a'  come  along 
with  you." 

"  You'd  have  to  take  a  gad  to  Martha 
to  get  her  away  from  home.  She  thinks 
Iowa's  good  enough  to  live  and  die  in. 
She's  always  been  happy  as  a  clam  out 
there." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Mrs.  Putney. 
She  looked  at  her  cousin's  husband 
with  a  rush  of  memories.    She  had  not 


seen  Martha  for  years,  but  her  portly 
figure  and  her  comely,  smiling  face  were 
a  distinct  picture  in  her  mind.  To 
Martha  all  the  pleasant  things  of  life 
bad  come  easily. 

"She's  well?"  asked  Mrs.  Putney. 

"First-class  !  She  tips  the  scales  at  a 
hundred  and  eighty.  They  give  prizes 
at  our  country  fair  for  the  biggest 
woman,  and  Joe  and  I  threaten  her 
every  fall  that  we'll  enter  her.  Joe's 
married,  you  know,  and  got  two  child- 
ren. He's  stock-farming  it,  too.  Well, 
now,  Sar'  Ann,  how  are  you  ? "  He 
leaned  forward  on  his  folded  arms  and 
eyed  her.  "I  suppose  you're  Mrs. 
'  Hair  '  Putney  same  as  ever  ?  " 

Mrs.  Putney  nodded. 

"Just  as  many  folks  as  ever,  are 
there,  that  want  switches  and  false 
fronts  ?  " 

Mrs.  Putney  cleared  her  throat. 
"There's  some.  There's  a  hair-store 
in  Austinville  now,  has  been  for  two 
years,  and  folks  go  there  considerable. 
I  make  rugs  some  now,  rag  rugs,  and 
I've  done  some  crocheting  and  one  thing 
or  another." 

"Who  do  all  these  young  ones  belong 
to?" 

"The  Gaineses.  This  is  a  wing  of 
their  house  I'm  living  in." 

"  I  went  down  to  your  old  place  first," 
said  Joseph,  with  some  hesitation.  "I 
didn't  know  you'd  left  it.  Who  are  the 
folks  you  rent  it  to  ?  I  didn't  know 
'em." 

"I  sold  it.    Gaylord's  their  name." 

"  Bring  a  good  price  ?  " 

"Fair,"  she  added,  with  an  effort,  her 
thin  little  face  reddening.  "Lyman 
Hill  held  a  mortgage  on  it,  and  there 
wasn't  much  left." 

Her  visitor  dropped  the  subject  of 
her  affairs.  He  tweaked  the  ear  of  one 
of  the  little  Gainses. 

"  How's  Chauncey  Larkin  ?  He  and  I 
was  thicker  than  spatter  when  we  was 
boys;  I  guess  he  hasn't  forgot  me. 
How's  the  pages  ?  I  heard  Phoebe'd 
got  married  again.  Is  old  man  Driscoll 
alive  yet  ?  " 

It  was  eleven  o'clock.  When  they 
had  talked  for  half  an  hour  longer,  Mrs. 
Putney  left  Mr.  Wolcott  turning  the 
leaves  of  her  album,  and  put  on  her  bon- 
net and  went  out.  Bread  and  tea  and 
potatoes  were  all  she  had  in  the  house, 
and  she  hurried  over  to  the  grocery  and 
the  meat  market  and  bought  a  quart  of 
blackberries  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
round  steak.  The  Gaineses  lived  on  the 
dusty  main  street  of  the  village,  op- 
posite the  stores. 

"  I  thought  I'd  stop  with  you  three  or 
four  days,  maybe,  if  it's  convenient  for 
you.  I  want  to  rake  up  everybody  in 
town  that  I  used  to  know,  now  1  am 
here,"  said  Joseph  at  the  dinner-table, 
which  Mrs.  Putney  had  placed  in  the 
front  room,  and  ornamented  with  some 
asparagus  sprigs  in  a  tea-cup. 

"I'll  be  real  pleased  to  have  you, 
Joseph,"  she  responded.  "I  haven't 
got  but  these  two  rooms,  but  I'll  see  if 
Mrs.  Gaines  can't  let  you  sleep  in  there. 
I'm  just  as  glad  as  I  can  be  to  see  you, 
Joseph." 

She  meant  it.  Her  heart  had  warmed 
and  her  loneliness  had  slipped  away  from 
her  at  the  sight  of  genial  Joseph  Wol- 
cott; but  when  the  meal  was  done,  and 
Joseph  had  gone  across  the  street  in 
pursuit  of  a  familiar  face,  and  she  had 
washed  the  dishes,  she  sat  down  motion- 
lessly,  with  a  blank  look. 

The  youngest  of  the  Gaineses  had 
straggled  in  again.  He  was  a  large- 
headed  child,  so  backward  that  his  pres- 
ence was  almost  oppressive.  He  was 
two  years  old,  but  he  said  nothing  but 
"da-da,"  and  he  had  a  vacuous  stare; 
but  Mrs.  Putney  was  sometimes  glad 
to  see  him.  He  did  not  wound  her  pride ; 
she  did  not  dread  his  scrutiny  of  her 
circumstances,  and  she  could  confide  in 
him  without  fear  of  betrayal. 

" Luther,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know 
what  I'm  going  to  do;  I  don't,  really." 

She  took  a  little  pasteboard  box  out 
of  a  stand  drawer,  and  counted  the 
money  in  it.  There  were  five  dollars 
and  thirt}'  cents. 

"I've  got  to  pay  your  father  the  rent 
Friday;  Friday's  the  first.  And  if 
Joseph  stays  four  days,  I  sha'n't  have 
enough  left  to  get  along  with.  I'll  have 
to  have  meat  every  day.  And  I  hain't 
anything  more  coming  in." 

She  had  put  off  facing  the  facts  and 


the  future,  but  a  crisis  had  come  now. 
Her  fortunes  were  at  a  low  ebb. 

"W'y,  Luther,"  she  said,  in  her  des- 
perate need  of  a  sympathizer,  "I  might 
'a'  known  long  ago  I  was  coming  to  the 
end  of  my  rope.  Long  as  I  had  the 
house  and  didn't  have  rent  tn  pay  I  got 
along;  but  I  couldn't  pay  all  the  interest 
on  the  mortgage,  and  when  I  sold  out — 
and  I  guess  'twould  been  sheriff's  sale  be- 
fore long  if  I  hadn't — and  paid  Lyman 
Hill  everything  I  owed  him,  there  wasn't 
hardly  anything  left,  and  I  had  to  spend 
the  last  cent  of  it  a  good  while  ago. 

"If  the  hair  business  was  what  it  was 
fifteen  years  ago.  I  wouldn't  be  where 
I  am,"  she  went  on.  "It  ain't.  Folks 
don't  wear  false  hair  the  way  they  used 
to,  young  or  old;  it  ain't  the  style. 
There  ain't  hardly  any  demand  for 
switches  nor  false  fronts  any  more,  and 
that  store  in  Austinville  has  taken 
pretty  much  all  of  what  little  trade  I 
did  have. 

'.'  I  didn't  know  but  I  could  get  some 
of  their  work  to  do,  and  I  went  down 
there  on  the  cars  and  asked;  but  they 
didn't  give  me  any.  I  guess  they 
thought  I  was  too  old. 

"I  know  I  don't  do  work  so  good  as  I 
used  to.  And  then  I  got  that  agency 
for  carpet-sweepers,  and  started  out 
to  sell  'em  in  this  county.  I  didn't  get 
very  far.    I  couldn't  stand  it." 

She  winced.  Some  things  were  hard 
to  speak  of,  even  to  Luther.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  attempt  of  the  delicate,  tim- 
orous, middle-aged  woman  to  sell  car- 
pet-sweepers was  the  memory  of  a 
nightmare. 

"I've  been  making  rugs  some  since 
that,  and  doing  'most  anything  I  could 
turn  my  hand  to;  but  I  can't  make 
enough  to  live  on;  I  can't,  to  save  me. 
I  don't  spend  hardly  anything,  goodness 
knows.  I  haven't  had  any  new  clothes 
I  don't  know  when,  and  I  don't  eat  much. 

"I  haven't  had  fresh  meat  before  for 
a  week.  But  I  can't  make  what  little 
expenses  I've  got,  and  that's  the  fact. 
I  can't  work  fast  at  anything,  and  I 
can't  get  much  work  anyhow.  This 
little  bit  of  money  is  all  I've  got  to  my 
name.  I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to 
do.    I  don't  know  what  I'm  coming  to  !" 

She  picked  Luther  up  and  rocked 
him,  her  quivering  face  against  his 
flabby,  unresponsive  cheek. 

Joseph  spent  the  afternoon  "down 
town,"  talking  with  old  acquaintances, 
but  he  spent  the  evening  with  Mrs. 
Putney.  He  seemed  to  fill  two-thirds 
of  the  small  room,  sitting  with  his  long 
legs  across  a  second  chair. 

He  watched  her  with  interest;  she 
was  working  with  hopeless-looking  wads 
of  hair  combings,  a  paper  shade  over 
her  spectacled  eyes.  His  twinkling  ex- 
pression filled  her  with  memories  of  his 
younger  days;  he  had  always  been  good- 
natured  and  a  joker. 

"You've  been  a  widow  so  long  you 
might  just  about  as  well  have  been  an 
old  maid,  hadn't  you,  Sar'  Ann  ?  "  he 
queried,  as  a  result  of  his  meditation. 

fSr  slow  sorting  of  hair  amused  him. 

"Why  don't  you  put  those  red  comb- 
ings and  the  black  ones  in  one  switch, 
half-and-half?  I  think  'twould  be  a 
splendid  idea,  if  the  folks  didn't  object," 
he  said,  and  chuckled  for  a  full  minute 
over  his  joke. 

"  Talking  about  hair,  do  you  remem- 
ber that  time  when  Salome  Avery  put  a 
green  apple  in  her  waterfall  to  make  it 
bigger,  and  it  fell  out  in  meeting  and 
rolled  down  the  aisle  ?  To  think  of  that 
giddy  Salome  being  a  grandmother 
now  ! " 

If  anything  could  have  made  Mrs. 
Putney  forget  her  galling  anxiety  it 
would  have  been  the  sight  of  Joseph's 
keen  enjoyment  of  his  visit.  Mrs. 
Gaines  gave  him  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion, and  he  spent  most  of  his  time  on 
the  porches  of  the  grocery  and  the  post- 
office,  with  the  old  friends  who  rallied 
around  him. 

Mrs.  Putney,  sitting  over  her  work, 
could  see  him  the  center  of  gratified 
groups  tipped  back  in  their  chairs,  talk- 
ing, smoking  and  hilariously  laughing 
over  old  times. 

"  Get  on  your  bonnet,"  he  said,  on  the 
second  day;  "  I'm  going  to  hire  a  team 
and  go  down  and  see  old  Hi  Davis,  down 
on  the  Gore  road.  They  say  he's  living 
yet,  'most  ninety.  We  used  to  go  down 
there  to  his  sugar-bush  every  spring, 
dozens  of  us  boys,  and  he'd  fill  us  all  up 


with  warm  sugar.  He'll  remember  me. 
Come  along,  Sar'  Ann." 

He  made  her  go.  The  next  day  he 
went  through  the  cider-mill  and  the 
cheese-factory,  with  an  attendant  con- 
gregation, and  the  day  after  he  and 
Chauncey  Larkin  drove  around  in  a  four- 
seated  wagon  and  got  up  a  load  of  men 
and  went  over  to  the  river  fishing.  His 
welcome  was  warm  and  his  popularity 
was  great. 

He  ransacked  the  town  for  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  brought  Mrs.  Putney 
more  news  than  she  in  her  quiet  isola- 
tion had  heard  in  a  year.  The  editor  of 
the  little  weekly  paper  "  interviewed  " 
him,  and  made  a  column  article  of  the 
information  about  the  West  and  the 
political  opinions  gathered  from  "our 
former  fellow-townsman,  now  a  wealthy 
stock-farmer  of  Iowa." 

Joseph  had  a  continuous  good  time, 
and  when  Friday  came  he  had  said  noth- 
ing about  going  home. 

Mrs  Putney  went  around  to  the 
Gaines's  door.  She  so  dreaded  her  er- 
rand that  every  step  she  took  was  a 
painful  effort.  She  twisted  her  fingers 
in  the  rusty  black  lace  that  trimmed  her 
best  dress  scantily,  and  opened  her 
mouth  twice  before  she  could  speak. 

"I  thought  I'd  ask  you  if  you  can  wait 
a  few  days — a  week,  maybe — for  the 
rent,"  she  faltered.  "I  haven't  got 
much  money  on  hand,  and  Mr.  Wolcott's 
being  here  has  cost  me  quite  a  good  deal 
extra.  I'll  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you." 

Mrs.  Gaines  was  slack  and  easy-going 
by  nature,  but  her  husband  was  sharper. 
He  gave  his  tenant  an  ungracious  word 
in  answer.  She  went  back  with  a  hot 
flush  in  her  cheeks  and  misery  in  her 
heart. 

Even  with  this  reprieve  she  knew  her 
money  would  not  hold  out  long. 

"  I  forgot  the  butter  was  out,"  she 
said  at  the  dinner-table.  The  meal  was 
half  over  before  she  could  bring  herself 
to  utter  the  prevarication.  "I  hope  it 
hain't  spoiled  your  dinner  ?  " 

"Well,  I  guess  not,"  said  Joseph, 
heartily.  He  had  a  large  capacity  for 
food;  Mrs.  Putney,  whose  cramped 
means  bad  trimmed  down  her  appetite 
to  delicate  proportions,  was  appalled  at 
the  amount  he  consumed.  She  was 
afraid  he  might  not  get  enough  to  eat; 
but  he  was  freely  treated  to  crackers 
and  cheese  and  sundry  edibles  over  at 
the  grocery. 

There  was  no  butter  for  supper, 
either;  she  did  not  dare  spend  the  money 
for  it.  Her  worries  told  on  her;  she 
looked  pale  and  old,  and  she  could  not 
talk  much. 

Joseph  strolled  across  the  street  after 
supper,  and  she  sat  down  by  her  lamp 
and  worked  desperately  on  the  black 
switch. 

Luther  came  in,  greasy-faced  from 
his  supper,  and  fell  asleep  on  the  floor. 
Mrs.  Putney  made  him  comfortable  with 
a  shawl,  till  his  mother  came  for  him  in 
an  aimless  way  at  nine  o'clock.  Mrs. 
Putney  worked  on. 

It  was  hot  and  uncomfortable;  the 
moths  fluttered  and  died  around  the 
lamp,  and  beetles  bumped  against  the 
walls.  It  was  hard  for  Mrs.  Putney  to 
see  in  the  evening;  her  eyes  were  poor, 
and  ached  with  the  strain. 

As  the  evening  lengthened,  the  rattle 
of  wagons  and  boyish  whistling  and  pass- 
ing footsteps  ceased,  and  doors  banged 
to  for  the  night,  and  the  early  country 
silence  settled  down;  but  the  sociable 
gathering  on  the  grocery  porch  did  not 
break  up.  They  were  telling  old  stories 
and  jokes,  with  loud  mirth.  Mrs.  Put- 
ney, with  her  memory  of  the  town 
traditions,  knew  from  the  snatches 
audible  in  the  stillness  what  stories  they 
were  resurrecting  from  the  dead  past. 

"Joseph's  telling,"  she  reflected, 
"  about  the  time  Eli  Burrill  tried  to  ride 
on  his  Aunt  Rosanna  Caldwell's  pass, 
stockholders'  day,  and  had  to  pay  his 
fare,  and  after  that  nobody  ever  called 
him  anything  but  Rosanna." 

She  was  weighed  down  with  her  anx- 
iety and  her  dread.  "I'll  ask  Mrs. 
Colman  to  pay  me  a  little  ahead  for  her 
switch,"  she  thought.    "I'll  have  to." 

But  that  would  be  a  driblet.  She 
hoped  to  struggle  through  till  Joseph 
should  go;  but  what  then  ?  What  then? 
She  could  not  go  on  earning  next  to 
nothing  and  spending  more  than  she 
earned. 
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What  was  going  to  become  of  her  ? 
She  knew  what  was  the  last  resource, 
the  fate  of  old  people  without  means  of 
support.    Should  she  come  to  that  ? 

The  thought  benumbed  her.  It  was 
hard  to  realize  that  she  had  come  to 
such  a  pass.  She  had  had  a  home  once, 
and  a  husband  who  had  loved  and  pro- 
tected her;  but  she  had  fought  the 
world  alone  for  years,  and  now  she  had 
lost  even  her  few  poor  weapons.  She 
was  cast  aside,  stranded — and  hopeless. 

She  heard  the  dispersing  scraping  of 
chairs  at  last  on  the  grocery  porch,  and 
loathly  departing  steps.  Joseph  came 
across  the  road,  and  put  his  head  in  at 
her  door. 

"You  up  yet,  Sar' Ann  ?  "  he  said. 
"You  better  go  to  bed,  hadn't  you? 
Your  shade's  all  on  one  side,  and  your 
topknot  on  the  other."  But  he  sat 
down  in  the  doorway. 

He  finished  his  cigar  in  silence.  Then 
he  came  in  and  sat  down  and  faced  Mrs 
Putney  squarely. 

"See  here,  Sar'  Ann,"  he  said,  "  I've 
got  something  to  say  to  you." 

She  took  off  her  shade  and  looked  at 
him. 

"You  needn't  be  scared,"  said  Joseph. 
"It  ain't  anything  alarming.  I  want 
you  to  pack  up  your  duds  and  go  back 
with  me.  That's  the  word  Martha  sent, 
Sar'  Ann.  She  spoke  to  me  about  it 
soon  as  ever  I  begun  to  talk  about  com- 
ing East,  and  I  was  glad  she'd  thought 
of  it;  you  needn't  have  any  doubts  about 
that.  It's  what  I  stopped  here  for, 
mostly,  to  put  you  in  my  gripsack,  so 
speaking,  and  carry  you  home  with  me." 

"Joseph  !  "  gasped  Mrs.  Putney. 

"Yes,  we  want  you  to  come  out  and 
live  with  us.  You've  lived  here  alone 
a  good  while  now,  and  a  change  will  be 
just  the  thing  for  you;  just  the  checker! 
It  ain't  good  for  folks  to  go  along  in  the 
same  old  rut  forever.  It's  time  you 
stopped  working,  anyhow." 

His  own  observation,  and  the  few 
discreet  inquiries  he  had  made  among 
his  friends,  had  satisfied  him  of  her  piti- 
ful necessities.  But  of  that  he  spoke 
no  word. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  have  some  regrets 
about  leaving  the  old  town,  but  I  guess 
we  can  make  up  to  you  for  that.  You'll 
have  room  to  stretch  and  breathe,  out 
there.  We've  got  a  farm  a  mile  long, 
you  know,  in  as  pretty  a  part  of  the 
State  as  you  want  to  see.  I've  got 
hundreds  of  horses  and  colts;  you'll  en- 
joy seeing  'em.  I  don't  suppose  you 
know  the  difference  between  Percherons 
and  Jennets,  do  you  ?  I've  got  all  kinds, 
'most.  We're  three  miles  out  of  town, 
but  we  don't  get  lonesome.  'We're  a 
sort  of  a  little  village  all  by  ourselves; 
the  hired  men  have  houses  on  the  place, 
the  married  ones.  And  folks  drive  out 
from  town  about  every  day;  the  young 
people  come  out  'most,  as  much  as  they 
did  before  Joe  got  married. 

"You  know  what  Martha  is,  how  she 
makes  people  welcome,  and  enjoys  it," 
he  went  on.  "Why,  we  bad  a  dance 
there  in  spring;  two  or  three  wagon- 
loads  of  'em  came  out  from  town,  and 
we  sent  for  a  fiddler  and  had  a  staving 
good  time.  Martha  and  I  danced  with 
the  rest  of  'em,"  said  Joseph,  cracking 
his  knee  and  laughing.  "  When  v*e  get 
you  out  there  can't  tell  but  what  you'll 
take  to  dancing.  You'll  feel  like  it,  any- 
how. You'll  feel  as  though  you'd  been 
pretty  well  cramped  up  here,  when  you 
see  how  we  live. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  want  to  get  you  out  there 
and  turn  you  right  out  in  the  tall  grass, 
with  the  stock,"  said  Joseph,  jocularly. 
"  You  can  kick  up  your  heels  and  frisk 
around;  there's  lots  of  room.  It'll  do 
you  good;  make  a  new  woman  of  you. 
You  needn't  say  anything.  I  don't  take 
no  for  an  answer." 

The  little,  forlorn  old  widow  sat  with 
her  wrinkled  hand  over  her  eyes.  She 
was  silently  crying;  the  tears  trickled 
down  her  chin  and  dripped  on  the  hair 
in  her  lap.  Joseph's  voice,  when  he 
went  on,  was  shaken. 

"  Why  can't  you  get  ready  by  Mon- 
day? I  hadn't  ought  to  stay  any  longer. 
You  can  sell  out  what  you've  got  here, 
what  you  don't  want  to  take  with  you. 
I'll  help  you;  I'm  a  good  hand.  I  should 
think  we  could  get  started  by  Monday." 

Mrs.  Putney  tried  to  speak.  It  was 
some  time  before  she  could. 

"Joseph,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know. 
Joseph,  you're  awful  good.    But  I  hain't 


got  any  means.  Mebbe  I  could  work 
enough  for  you,  sewing  and  such,  to 
pay—" 

Joseph  laughed  scoffingly .  ' '  You  can 
break  the  horses.  Sar'  Ann,"  he  de- 
clared; "  that's  what  you  can  do,  break 
in  the  colts  !  " 

There  was  a  weight  on  her  upright 
conscience,  for  which  her  shrinking 
pride  had  been  accountable.  She  could 
not  embrace  her  joyfulness,  which  was 
greater  than  Joseph  could  have  realized, 
till  she  had  removed  it. 

"I  didn't  forget  to  get  butter, 
Joseph,"  she  said.  "  I  hain't  got  hardly 
any  money,  and  I  didn't  dare  to  spend 
any  for  butter." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Joseph,  huskily.  He 
took  a  clean  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  unfolded  it  slowly,  and  wiped 
his  eyes. — Youth's  Companion. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Mvrtle  Som\—  Pry  three  chopped 
onions  in  a  little  beef  dripping  until  they 
are  a  golden  brown;  stir  in  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  of  ground  oatmeal;  fry  that 
brown;  add  one  quart  of  water,  a  half 
dozen  potatoes  cut  in  thin  slices;  salt 
and  pepper  and  boil  until  the  potatoes 
are  soft,  then  strain,  set  on  the  stove 
again  to  boil  for  five  minutes  and  serve. 

Half  Moons. — Four  eggs,  one  cup 
ful  of  powdered  sugar,  one  cupful  of  rice 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  the 
juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon.  Beat  the 
butter  to  a  cream,  then  add  the  sugar 
gradually  beating  all  the  while.  Add 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  beat  again,  then 
add  the  whites  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and,  gradually,  the  rice  flour.  Flavor, 
beat  until  fine  and  light,  and  pour  into 
small  patty  pans,  which  have  been  well 
buttered.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  twenty  minutes. 

Chicken  and  Mushroom  Salad.—  Cut 
the  chicken  into  dice-shaped  bits  and  cut 
the  fresh  mushrooms  into  quarters,  if 
they  are  large;  fry  them  very  lightly  a 
bit  in  butter,  then  moisten  with  a 
chicken  stock,  cover  tightly  and  "let 
cook  till  tender.  Take  up,  drain  and 
set  away  to  cool.  There  should  be 
about  half  the  quantity  of  mushroom 
that  you  have  of  chicken,  unless  you 
particularly  care  for  a  greater  pro 
portion.  Put  chicken  and  mushrooms 
on  lettuce  leaves,  cover  with  mayonnaise 
and  serve. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring    and  Stump- 
anchorud.    Something  new, 
Full  an  ordinary  tstump  in  \% 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  set- 
ting. Different 
eizes    to  suit 
all    kinds  of 
clearings. 
For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 
Handy, 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Go.  853  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  111. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cat. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 

30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver, 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu 
ates  of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en 
tire  year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 
FARMERS'  LINES 

So  simple  you  can  build  your  own 
line.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free. 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

977  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JHORTHAND  taught  by  mail;  demand  more  than 
•   supply.  Miss  M.  G.  Barrett,  302  Montg'y  St.,  S.P. 


U.   S.   Government  Inspected. 
For   Quality,  Unsurpassed. 

Western  Heat  Company, 

San  Francisco. 


No.  750 
Price  98.50 


It  Will  Save  You  Money 

It  is  well  known  that  bone  meal,  ground  shells  and  cracked 
corn  are  excellent  for  poultry.  Increase  egg  production  in 
your  flock,  by  grinding  your  own  poultry  food,  and  save  money 
by  utilizing  much  that  would  otherwise  be  waste. 

ENTERPRISE 

Bone,  Shell  and  Corn  Mills 

grind  any  combination  of  roots,  bark,  dry  bone,  shells,  corn  or 
gTain.  Save  their  cost  in  grinding  bone  meal  for  fertilizer.  Mills 
are  equal  to  steel  and  have  a  capacity  of  i%  bushels 
of  corn  per  hour.    Weight  60  lbs.    Other  mills  $6  and 
up,  with  or  without  pulley  attachment  as  desired. 
l*ook  for  the  name  **  Enterprise."    Full  information  on  request. 
THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA.,   371  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


MAN 


With  our  Folding  Sawing  Machine.    Saws  any  kind  of  timber. 

gTound.   Operator  always  stands  straight.   One  man  can  saw  more  1 


nstantly  adjusted  to  cut  log  square  on  rough  or  level 
'th  it  than  two  men  can  in  any  other  w^y,  and  do  it 


easier.  Saw  blades  6V£  or  7  ft.  long.  Champion,  Diamond  or  Lance  Teeth,  to  suit  your  timber.  GUARANTEE 

—If  any  part  breaks  within  three  years,  we  will  send  a  new  part  without  charge.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  showing  latest 
Improvements,  giving  testimonials  from  thousands.   First  order  secures  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,   158-164  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


l  Telephone  for  the 
Country  Home 

The  telephone  in  the  country  home  is  not  a  luxury— it's  a 
money-saving  investment  that  brings  returns  every  day. 
Keeps  the  farmer's  family  in  close  relation  with  the  neigh- 
Dors,  saves  many  a  trip  to  town,  and  helps  to  make  the 
young  folks  satisfied  with  the  farm  by  giving  them  advan- 
tages like  their  city  cousins. 

Stromber[|-Carlson 

Telephones 

Are  the  right  telephones  forcountry  homes.  They  work  right, 
stui/  right,  and  the  price  Is  right,  "our  new  book  72-E,  "How 
the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer,"  illustrates  and  describes 
how  our  telephones  are  made-  -explains  why  they  are  the 
est  to  buy.    Farmers  are  building  lines  all  over  the  land.  Why 
!  you?   The  book  shows  how  cheaply  it  can  be  done.  If  you  are 
interested  we  will  send  you  a  book  telling  "How  to  Build  a  Rural 
Telephone  Line,"  and  how  to  maintain  it  after  it  is  built.  Both 
books  are  free.      Write  nearest  office  for  them  today.  Address 

STROMBERG-CARLSON  TEL.  MFG.  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y..  Chicago.  III. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

NO.  23.    STOCK  SIZE-6  ft.  4%  in.  by  9  ft.  i%  in. 
One  Door.   One  Window.    One  Room. 
Folding  spring  bunks  and  drop  table.       Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  send  catalogues  on  application. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 


WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


HOTEL  ARGYLE. 


MRS.  E.  M.  SKAGGS, 
Proprietor. 


European  Plan* 


232-234  McAllister  St.,  <oppo.w.  City  h.id  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Sing? 

grill;  130  sunny  rooms;  baths.   Country  patronage  a  specialty.   McAllister  street  cars  pass  the  door. 

RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST.,  NEAR  HOWARD.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL    TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.   Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  $2  and  up.   Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.     Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights, 
return  call  bells  In  every  room.      Inside  and  outside  lire  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night 
Ladies'  parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.     Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  1,  1905. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  S  88*®  87*        89*®  88* 

Thursday   89*®   88  91*®  89*4 

Friday   90*®   88*         9294®  90* 

Saturday   90%®   89*         92%®  91 

Monday   90*®   89*        92  @  91 

Tuesday   89Ji@   88*         M*®  90 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday                         46  @45*  4h\®45% 

Thursday                          46»®45*  46*@45* 

Friday                              46*®45*6  46»»@45i£ 

Saturday                           46  @45^  46*@45* 

Monday                            46%@457a  465a@46 

Tuesday                            46!4@45M  46%@46!8 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May,  1906. 

Wednesday  II  40?£@1  39%         fl  44*@1  44)4 

Thursday   1  44*@1  42*         *1  48*®1  47* 

Fridav    1  45  <31  43  Si  50  ®1  47% 

Saturday   1  43*®1  43^         81  48*®!  48* 

Monday   1  43*®1  43*         *1  48*@1  48* 

Tuesday   1  41   ®1  40  Jl  46*@1  45* 

Wheat. 

There  have  been  sales  of  Walla  Walla 
cargoes  at  33s  9d,  an  advance  of  nearly  a 
shilling  since  a  week  ago.  It  is  becoming 
difficult  to  buy  any  wheat  in  the  North  at 
any  price.  Markets  all  over  the  world 
have  been  highly  excited  over  the  present 
situation.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  little  let 
up  in  the  pressure  the  last  day  or  so. 
The  best  authorities,  however,  think  that 
the  situation  is  as  strong  as  ever,  the 
main  point  at  issue  being  whether  Rus- 
sia can  keep  on  shipping  wheat.  Nobody 
thinks  it  can  be  done.  There  is  an  inter- 
val of  about  three  months  before  Russia 
can  ship  heavy  free  supplies  to  importing 
countries.  In  the  local  market  wheat  got 
up  as  high  as  $1.50  for  May  and  81.45  for 
December,  the  close  showing  a  decline  of 
4c.  A  Tacoma,  Wash.,  report  says: 
"  The  demand  for  soa-twise  tonnage  to 
carry  wheat  from  Tacoma  to  San  Fran- 
cisco is  so  brisk  that  a  New  York  liner, 
the  steamer  American,  will  take  1000  tons 
of  grain  to  tho  California  metropolis." 

California  Milling  tl  55  @1  Ml 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping  !   1  40  @1  45 

Northern  Club   '40  tffcl  43* 

Northern  Bluestera   1  45  ©1  47* 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange. 
December.  1905.  wheat  ranged  (rom  11.40*®  1.88 
and  Mav,  1906,  from  »1.45®1.44. 


Locally  the  Hour  market  is  rather  quieti 
but  prices  are  being  well  maintained  ow- 
ing to  the  strong  wheat  situation,  and 
partly  to  the  difficulty  which  is  being  ex- 
perienced in  securing  cargoes  for  North- 
ern wheat  shipments  to  this  port.  A 
Northern  advice  says  that  from  all  indi- 
cations exports  for  November  from 
Northern  ports  will  break  all  previous 
records.  Shipping  men  say  that  owing 
to  the  extremely  large  demand  from 
Japan  the  Chinese  boycott  is  not  felt  as  it 
would  otherwise  be.  It  is  said  that  the 
boycott  situation  does  not  improve  so 
rapidly  as  some  reports  would  indicate. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  H  05  @3  30 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  30  @3  55 

Country  grades,  extras   4  05  @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  ®4  x) 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  80  @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

The  barley  market  has  been  quite  as 
active  as  the  wheat  market,  getting  up  to 
$1.25*  for  December  option,  and  to  $1.23 
for  May.  As  in  wheat,  there  was  a  sharp 
decline  at  the  close.  Receipts  are  light 
and  are  eagerly  grabbed  up.  The  high- 
est point  touched  by  spot  barley  was 
$1.25,  at  which  figure  it  is  held  at  this 
writing,  and  with  very  little  to  be  had 
even  at  this  price.  Sales  were  made  to- 
day to  maltsters  at  $1,274.  A  rain  would 
probably  check  the  rise  somewhat,  but  a 
setback  is  most  unlikely  until  it  does  rain. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  t)  choice  spot         *1  22*@l  25 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  183£@1  22* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @l  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   l  15  ®1  20 

Oats. 

The  feed  oat  market  is  strong,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  advance  in  barley.  While 
not  especially  active,  all  dealers  anticipate 
that  present  conditions  will  produce  an 
advance.  Puget  sound  oats  continue  to 
arrive  in  limited  quantities  and  are  bring- 
ing on  'Change  from  81.37J  to  $1.40. 
Northern  markets  have  advanced  and  it 
is  likely  that  higher  prices  will  be  paid 
for  their  oats.  Some  very  fino  seed  reds 
have  arrived  lately  and  sold  up  to  $1.80. 
Tt  is  predicted  that  a  good  rain  will  create 
a  healthy  demand  for  seed  varieties. 


White  oats  $1  37*©1  42* 

Black  oats     @1  75 

Red,  choice  new   1  35   ®1  60 

Red,  fair   1  15    @1  30 

Corn 

Arrivals  of  Western  yellow  have  been 
a  little  heavier  during  the  past  week,  and 
therefore  the  present  demand  is  well 
filled.  White  corn  is  moving  rather 
slowly  at  quotations.  Very  little  new 
California  is  showing  up.  New  Western 
corn  can  be  bought  at  quotations,  and 
prices  on  the  same  are  still  being  well 
maintained. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  35  @1  37* 

Large  Yellow   1  37*®1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @1  65 

Kye. 

There  has  been  little  trading  in  rye,  as 
offerings  have  been  very  light.  Appear- 
ing quotations  are  being  maintained, 
however,  though  very  little  rye  which 
would  be  likely  to  bring  the  top  quota- 
tion of  $1.50  is  in  evidence. 

Good  to  choice  (1  45  ®l  50 

Buckwheat. 

Some  new  crop  buckwhoat  has  been 
sold  at  $1.90.  There  is,  however,  very 
little  coming  to  this  market  as  yet,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  hard  to  give  accurate 
quotations. 

Good  to  choice     ®- — 

Beans. 

Receipts  of  beans  have  been  heavy, 
Monday's  receipts  alone  amounting  to 
2(5,000  bags,  most  of  which  were  pinks 
from  the  river.  These  beans  are  rather 
quiet,  and  2c  seems  to  be  the  top  market. 
Large  whites  are  also  dragging,  although 
holders  are  disposed  to  await  better 
prices.  Bayos  continue  strong  but  with- 
out further  advance  in  price..  Blackeyes 
are  well  cleaned  up  and  are  held  at  $4.50. 
Kidneys  and  red  beans  are  selling  readily 
at  quotations.  The  lima  market  is  firmer 
at  primary  points,  owing  to  heavy  Octo- 
ber shipments.  Michigan  prices  on  whites 
continue  low,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
difficult  to  move  California  beans. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice  $2  75  @3  10 

Large  White   2  00  @2  40 

Pinks   1  80  ©2  00 

Pinks,  damaged   1  25  <ai  50 

Bavos,  good  to  choice     @3  50 

Red  Kidneys   3  00  @3  50 

Reds   3  00  ®3  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice     @3  50 

Black-eye  Beans   4  35  @4  50 

Dried  Peas. 

The  market  remains  unchanged.  Cali- 
fornia stock  is  working  off  quite  readily 
at  quotations  given.  Arrivals  of  Humboldt 
peas  are  of  goodly  size,  being  entirely  ade- 
quate to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
trade.  Prices  on  both  varieties  are  ruling 
steady.  Eastern  prices  are  advancing, 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  hold  up 
the  market  here. 

Green  Peas,  California   t         ffl2  40 

Niles   1  85  ®2  00 

Hops. 

The  hop  market  is  active  on  the  decline 
and  heavy  buying  has  been  done  in  So- 
noma county  within  the  past  week  at  10c 
to  10Jc  per  pound.  The  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness was  done  by  the  large  hop  concern 
of  Wm.  Uhlmann  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco, 
who  have  taken  2500  bales  during  the 
past  week  at  an  average  price  of  10c. 
This  transaction  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
any  previous  purchase  made  this  year 
by  any  local  concern.  The  market  is 
weak  and  dealers  are  expecting  still  lower 
prices.  Oregon  prices  range  from  7c  to 
9c.  All  purchases  made  so  far  are  to 
cover  sales  and  deliveries  made  by  dealers 
heretofore  and  not  of  a  speculative  char- 
acter. 

Good  to  choice  1905  crop   7   ©  10 

Wool. 

The  local  market  reflects  the  tone  of 
the  Eastern  market,  in  that  the  demand 
for  defective  wools  is  very  inactive.  As 
the  biggest  share  of  the  fall  clip  of  this 
State  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  having  to 
go  through  the  hands  of  the  scourers,  the 
fall  clip  is  much  neglected.  San  Francisco 
buyers  think  that  the  growers  are  hold- 
ing their  defectivelwools  too  high  and  are 
making  very  little  effort  toward  handling 
them.  One  large  local  concern  has  with- 
drawn its  buyers  from  the  country  mar- 
kets entirely. 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16* 

Northern,  free  14*@16 

Northern,  defective  12  ®14 

Middle  County,  free  12  @14 

Middle  County,  defective   9  @12 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free   9  @13 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          8  @10 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  23  ffl2S 

Eastern  Oregon  15  @17 

Nevada  16  ®20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Receipts  of  hay  during  the  past  week 
amounted  to  nearly  2500  tons,  or  about 
300  tons  more  than  for  the  week  preced- 
ing. A  shortage  of  cars  is  still  interfering 
somewhat  with  shipments.  Notwith- 
standing   heavy  arrivals  of  the  lower 


grades  of  hay,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  overabundance.  Alfalfa  hay  has  been 
in  very  light  supply  for  some  days  past. 
The  absence  of  rain  makes  the  situation 
firmer  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Straw 
is  in  better  demand  and  shows  a  slight 
improvement  in  price. 

Wheat,  choice  114  00  ®  16  50 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00  ®  13  fO 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  ®  12  ?0 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  12  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00  @  9  00 

Barley   7  00   ffl   9  50 

Clover   6  00   @  900 

Alfalfa   6  00   @   9  50 

Stock  hay   5  50  @   7  00 

Compressed   10  00  @  13  00 

Straw,  fl  bale   35  @  55 

MIllstnfTs. 

The  leading  feature  of  market  in  mill- 
stuffs  is  the  extremely  high  figure  reached 
by  rolled  barley.  The  great  scarcity  of 
good  bright  lots  of  spot  feed  barley  makes 
it  difficult  to  secure  rolled  barley  even  at 
the  appearing  quotations.  Bran  is  a 
shade  firmer  and  other  varieties  are  rul- 
ing steady. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  fi  ton  $18  00  ©  20  00 

Bran,  fl  ton   23  50  @  24  00 

Middlings   28  00  ®  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   23  00  @  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   26  00  ®  26  50 

Cornmeal   31  50   ®  32  00 

Cracked  Corn   32  00  ®  

Oilcake  Meal     ffl   

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00  ©  22  00 

Seeds. 

All  varieties  of  seeds  are  now  showing 
up  in  the  local  market  and  appearing 
quotations  are  being  well  maintained. 
Thero  is  no  especially  active  demand,  but 
it  is  thought  that  a  rain  would  create  one. 
Alfalfa  seed  is  now  coming  in  and  is  being 
held  at  appearing  quotations. 

Alfalfa  $13  00   ©14  00 

Flax   3  25  M  3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25  ®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  25  @  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6*@— 

Rape   2*@  3 

Hemp   3*@  4 

Tlmothv   5  ®  5* 

Honey. 

The  market  is  very  dull  despite  the 
bullish  articles  in  all  the  bee  papers. 
Apiarists  are  now  beginning  to  let  go  at 
present  prices,  as  they  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  must  accept  conditions 
as  they  are.  This  year  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule  and  it  has  always  been  the  case 
that  those  selling  early  yet  the  best  prices 
for  their  honey. 

Extracted,  Water  White   5  @— 

Extracted,  White...    4V,®  4% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   354®  4 

Extracted,  Amber  3  @  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*®  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames   8  @9 

Amber  Comb   6  @  7 

Beeswax. 

There  is  the  usual  local  demand  with  an 
occasional  order  for  export.  Stocks  are 
entirely  sufficient  for  requirements,  but 
prices  are  being  well  maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light  fi  ft  25  ®27 

Dark  24  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  local  market  remains  in  good 
shape.  The  tone  of  the  beef  market  is 
steady  with  5Jc  the  price  for  dressed  beef 
of  first  quality.  Lambs  continue  to  be  iB 
good  request  at  10c  per  pound.  Veal  is 
moving  rather  slowly  at  appearing  quota- 
tions. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fl  lb   4Jf@  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4  @  4* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  ®4 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8*c;  wethers   8*@  9* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  fts   5*®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   5*@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat,  under  150  lbs    5*@— 

Veal,  large,  fl  ft   5  @6 

Veal,  small,  V  ft   5*®  7* 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  ft   9  (310 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  situation  shows  little  change. 
Advices  from  the  East  indicate  that  the 
packers  are  inclined  to  ask  the  same  fig- 
ures for  winter  hides  that  they  have  been 
getting  for  summer  hides.  It  is  under- 
stood that  some  sales  of  the  November 
and  December  take-off  have  already  been 
made  in  Chicago  at  present  prices,  and  as 
November  and  December  hides  are  much 
inferior  to  October  hides  this  practically 
amounts  to  a  further  raise.  Owing  to  the 
strong  position  of  hides,  California  tanners 
have  generally  advanced  harness  and 
skirting  leather  lc. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds;  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fts  13  @—      12  @— 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  5fl  fts...  .12   @—      11  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts  ll*ffl—  10*ffl- 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts.  11*©—  10*©— 
LlKht  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts.ll*!#—  10*^— 

Stays   7  ®8       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  10*@-      10  @— 

Wet  Saltde  Veal  12  ®—      11  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  @—      12  ®— 


Dry  Hides  19   @—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts.  16  ©17      15  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  20  @21      19  ffl— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin  1  50@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  fl  skin   »o@l  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  fl  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  fl  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  00®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75@— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50@— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00@— 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   2*®3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  or- 
ders for  "  fill  in  "  stock,  dealers  in  bags 
report  that  the  season  is  now  over  and 
the  bulk  of  the  business  has  been  done. 
The  demand  for  bean  bags  has  been  unusu- 
ally large  this  year.  A  large  jobbing  con- 
cern reports  that  it  made  its  annual  clean- 
up on  grain  bags  last  week,  selling  its  entire 
remaining  holdings  at  7Jc.  A  few  wool 
sacks  are  moving  at  appearing  quota- 
tions. 

Bean  Bags  I  6*@ — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  1,  7&@8*;  No.  2  7S®7^ 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6*®7* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7*@7% 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   33  @  34 

Wool  Sacks,  3*ft   30   @  31 

Poultry. 

Good  stock  continues  to  move  freely;  nev- 
ertheless there  is  an  easier  feeling  all  round. 
The  top  prices  are  realized  for  large  stock 
only.  Turkeys  are  in  active  demand  at 
the  appearing  quotations.  Only  plump, 
fat  stock  will  bring  the  extreme  prices. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  fl  ft  I   20  @  22 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  fl  ft   20  ®  22 

Turkeys,  live  hens  fl  ft   20  @  22 

Hens,  California,  fl  dozen   4  00  ®  4  50 

Hens,  large   6  00  ffl  7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  @  6  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  fl  dozen   4  00  ®  5  00 

Ducks,  young,  fl  dozen   4  00  ®  6  00 

Geese,  fl  pair   1  75  ffl  2  oo 

Goslings,  fl  pair   2  00  @  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  fl  dozen   1  25  ffl  

Pigeons,  young   1  75  ®  2  00 

Bntter. 

The  butter  market  is  now  in  excellent 
shape.  The  demand  continues  strong  and 
the  high  prices  on  extras  are  being  well 
maintained.  Other  grades  are  being 
brought  into  consumption  by  the  ex- 
tremely high  price  at  which  the  extra 
grades  are  held.  Store  grade  is  wanted 
by  the  local  dealers  and  sells  freely  at 
quotations. 

Creamery,  extras,  fl  ft   —  ®28 

Creamery,  firsts   —  ffl26* 

Creamery,  seconds   24  ®25 

Dairy,  select   20  (425 

Dairy,  firsts   22  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   20  ffl— 

California  storage   24  ffl25 

Mixed  Store   18  @20 

Cheese. 

California  cheese  is  in  good  demand  and 
somewhat  firmer  in  price.  Receipts  have 
been  only  moderate  and  have  moved  off 
readily  at  appearing  quotations.  Califor- 
nia good  to  choice  and  Young  Americas 
are  lc  higher  in  price  than  at  last  quota- 
tions, while  Eastern  shows  a  decline  of  lc. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11*@13* 

California,  good  to  choice   —  @12* 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

California,  "Young  Americas"   12  @14 

Eastern,  new   15  @16 

Kggs. 

The  market  is  inactive  on  fancy  ranch 
eggs,  evidently  because  the  price  has  been 
forced  too  high.  The  average  trade  is 
looking  for  a  medium  priced  article  and  is 
falling  back  to  the  use  of  Eastern  and 
store  eggs. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  47  ®49 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  —  @46 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  ®31 

Eastern  firsts   23  @28 

Eastern  seconds   19*@20 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  market  is  in  much  better 
shape  than  it  has  been  for  some  time 
past.  River  Burbanks  are  now  held  at 
75c  per  cental  for  the  better  grade,  while 
Salinas  are  bringing  $1.30.  Chili  Garnets 
are  practically  nominal.  Oregon  Bur- 
banks  are  now  arriving  freely  and  are 
bringing  from  $1.10  to  $1.15."  Tomales 
are  quoted  at  80c  to  90c. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  f!  cental   —  la>  — 

River  Burbanks.  fi  cental   55  ffl  75 

Salinas  Burbanks   95  ©  1  30 

Chile  Garnet,  fi  cental    —  ffl  — 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  10  ©  1  15 

Tomales   80  ffl  90 

Vegetables. 

The  market  continues  strong,  with 
stocks  of  most  varieties  very  light.  Ow- 
ing to  a  good  shipping  demand,  onions 
have  advanced  in  price,  Yellow  Danvers 
being  quoted  at  $1.10  and  Australian 
Brown  at  $1.15  per  cental,  choice  basis. 
Green  corn  and  summer  squash  are  now 
out  of  the  market  and  egg  plant  is  very 
scarce.  Tomatoes  are  not  so  plentiful  as 
heretofore  and  are  considerably  higher  in 
price,  fancy  stock  bringing  as  high  as  $1 
per  box. 

Beans,  Lima,  fl  ft   4  ffl  5 

Beans,  String,  flft   4  ffl  6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fi  100  fts. . .     50  @  — 
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Corn,  Green,  $  crate   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  $  box   —  @  85 

Garlic,  «  B>   -  <®  6 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers.  $  ctl.  P5  (S  1  10 

Onions,  Australian  Brown,      ctl...  1  10  (3)  1  25 

Peas,  Green,  f»lb   5  @  7 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   —  @  50 

Peppers,  Green,       box    25  ®  50 

Tomatoes,  fi  box  or  crate   40  @  1  00 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  B>s.  gross. 

Fresh  Frnlta. 

The  supply  of  fresh  fruits  now  on  hand 
in  the  local  market  has  diminished  quite 
noticeably  during  the  current  week.  The 
demand  is  good  for  all  varieties  which  are 
to  be  had  at  present  and  prices  show  sat- 
isfactory advancos.  Apples  are  now 
quoted  with  a  wider  range  than  at  any 
previous  time  this  season,  ranging  from 
25c  for  poor  stock  to  $1.25  for  select. 
There  are  no  more  cantaloupes  or  water- 
melons to  be  had  at  any  price.  Figs  are 
steady  at  65c  for  one-layer  and  $1  for  two- 
layer.  Grapes  of  all  varieties  are  stiffer 
in  price,  with  the  demand  strong  for  select 
stock  at  the  advanced  quotations 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  »  5U-  b  bx  75  (3)  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f  50-lb.  box  50  «a  75 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  40-lh  box. .  25  (3)  50 

Cantaloupes,     box   —  (3)  — 

Figs,  $  one  layer   -  IS)  65 

Figs,  f(  two  layer   85  fa)  1  00 

Grapes,  Tokay,  large  box   1  00  IS)  1  50 

Grapes,  Muscat,  large  box   1  25  (3)  1  50 

Grapes.  Black,  large  box   1  00  (3)  1  50 

Huckleberries,  V  lb   7  (S>  9 

Plums,  Late  Goes  Keel,  f,  crate. . .  60  (3)  85 

Raspberries,  ^  chest   —  IS)  8  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest  —  @  10  00 

Strawberries,  large  var.,  It*  chest.  —  ®  ft  00 

Strawberries, Santa  Clara,  f,  chest  -  (8  8  00 

Whortleberries,*  lb   9  la)  10 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  local  market  continues  firm,  with 
the  Eastern  demand  gradually  strength- 
ening. Apples  and  apricots  are  ruling  al- 
most strong  and  the  prune  market  is  a 
shade  firmer.  A  report  from  Salem,  Or., 
says  that,  although  many  of  the  prune 
growers  in  this  vicinity  harvested  but 
half  of  a  normal  crop  of  prunes  this  sea- 
son, the  result  of  their  year's  work  was 
far  from  being  unsatisfactory.  What  the 
prunes  lacked  in  numbers  they  made  up 
in  sizes,  thereby  increasing  the  price  per 
pound  received  by  the  growers.  In  the 
Liberty  neighborhood,  south  of  this  city, 
wbere  about  a  half  crop  was  produced,  the 
prunes  were  so  large  that  they  easily 
graded  into  the  largest  size,  or  thirty  to 
forty  to  the  pound.  Growers  with  this 
grade  of  prunes  could  get,  when  the  mar- 
ket was  at  its  best,  5c  a  pound,  or  per- 
haps a  fraction  more.  Most  of  them  sold, 
however,  at  about  4|o  a  pound. 

EVAPOKATBD  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-fl>  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   6H@  7 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy.  50-fh  boxes.  7  @  7H 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  fi>   6V4@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7J4@>  8 

Figs,  10-B>  box.  1-B>  cartons  5"i  @62V4 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stan  wick,  *  lb. . .  7  ®  7V4 

Nectarines,  red,  $  lb   —  (3)  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   7  fa)  7V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7V4@  8 

Pears,  standard,  f,  B>   7  @  7'/2 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6   (3)  7J4 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   b%@ 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  ~®  8 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes.  — ®— c ;  40-50s,  4H@4^c; 
50-608,  a^@4c;   60-70S,  3M@3V4c;  70-80S,  22£<5)3c; 
80-908,  2%@2%c;  90-IOOs.  2@2^c :  small,  l&@2c. 
COMMON  SCN-DKIKD. 

Apples,  sliced  „   2tf@  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  fa)  3\i 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2V, 

Figs,  Black   2   @  2% 

EtalBttu. 

At  the  meeting  of  directors  of  the 
Raisin  Growers'  Co.  last  night  the  action 
taken  last  Saturday  cutting  the  price  of 
raisins  was  rescinded.  The  prices  were 
cut  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  the  East- 
ern market  would  loosen  up.  Orders 
during  the  period  of  probation  have  not 
been  what  was  expected,  and  the  direc- 
tors came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  high 
prices  should  prevail. 

crop  or  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-tb  box...  1  40  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box  1  50   @  ■ 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-Ib  box  2  00  @  

Dehesas,  20-ft  box  2  50  <a  

Imperials,  20-ft  box   3  00  @  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  &%@  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  6  ®  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons,  50-tb  boxes  6V4®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  5  @  —  c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  »a®  — o 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  8  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%o 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

New  grape  fruit  and  new  crop  Navel 
oranges  are  now  coming  into  the  market, 


TURKEYS 

Every  grower  should  register  name  and  address 
with  us  and  get  our  personal  letters  on  market  con- 
ditions. Registration  is  free.  Send  name  and 
state  how  many  you  are  raising,  as  we  have  valu- 
able information  for  you. 

CENTURY  MERCANTILE  CO., 
14  Sansoma  Street,  San  Francisco. 


but  they  are  not  showing  up  well,  being 
too  green  to  sell  readily.  A  few  of  the 
intermediate  crop  of  Navels  still  remain 
in  the  local  market  and  are  held  at  from 
$3.75  to  $4.50,  according  to  size  and  qual- 
ity. The  local  market  now  contains  quite 
a  number  of  imported  Jamaica  oranges, 
which  are  worth  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  box. 
Lemons  are  plentiful  and  a  shade  weaker 
and  limes  are  steady. 

Oranges.  Navels,  new  crop  .". .  3  2ft   fa>4  50 

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   2  ftO  (a  4  50 

Lemons,  California,  fancy,  *  box        2  50   <|3  25 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   3  00   fa 3  50 

Limes,     box   4  00  ®  

Mots. 

Arrivals  of  almonds  have  been  very  free 
and  stocks  have  had  a  tendency  to  accu- 
mulate, owing  to  the  weakness  of  the 
market.  The  price  of  12c  for  Ne  Plus 
Ultras  and  I  X  Ls  is  being  maintained, 
but  a  decline  is  predicted  on  account  of 
the  extremely  large  crop.  Walnuts  re- 
main firm  and  quotations  are  expected  to 
be  maintained  on  account  of  the  crop 
shortage.  New  crop  walnuts  are  now 
coming  in  and  are  showing  up  much  bet- 
ter as  to  quality  than  had  been  antici- 
pated earlier  in  the  season,  when  it  was 
thought  that  they  had  been  blighted  by 
the  heat. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4V4®  hy, 

Cal  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  •-  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  softshell  —  @9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  —  ®I2J4 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No  2  hard  shell   —  ®  8yj 

Almonds,  IXL,  T»  ft   11  ®l> 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  f,  ft  11  ®12 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,      ft  11  (3)VS 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  ^*  lb    7J4®  — 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  "t*  ft   7  ®  — 

Hard  Shell,  $ft   5  IS)— 


More  About  Dehorning. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Vine  nf  Selma  writes  for 
the  Dairy  and  Produce  Review  that,  in 
passing  over  the  country,  one  reac'ily 
notices  that  the  practice  of  dehorning 
is  gaining  favor,  and  rightly,  too.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  much  opposition  to 
it.  Stockmen  contended  that  it  was 
cruel  and  dangerous  to  the  animal. 
That  it  causes  considerable  pain  no  one 
will  deny;  but  it  is  only  for  a  moment, 
similar  to  that  of  pulling  a  tooth.  Those 
who  have  dehorned  their  herds  say  they 
believe  animals  suffer  less  from  being 
dehorned  than  they  do  in  a  few  months 
from  being  hooked  and  abused  by  the 
other  members  of  the  herd  before  de- 
horning. Many  cases  of  abortion  are 
known  to  have  been  caused  by  hooking 
and  abuse  from  horned  stock.  De- 
horned stock  is  much  quieter  and  more 
tractable  than  before  dehorning;  con 
sequently  they  do  better  and  gain  flesh 
more  rapidly.  Milch  cows  produce  more 
milk,  and  milk  that  will  test  higher  for 
being  free  from  worry  and  annoyance. 
When  cattle  are  fed  unfastened,  as  in  a 
corral,  they  all  fare  alike;  the  stronger 
ones  are  not  so  apt  to  crowd  the  weaker 
ones  away  to  subsist  on  half  rations. 
There  is  no  longer  any  "boss"  to 
domineer  over  the  herd.  With  the  re- 
moval of  their  horns  cattle  seem  to 
know  they  have  lost  their  weapons  of 
warfare  and  act  accordingly.  No  dif- 
ference how  quiet  and  peaceable  a  bull 
may  seem,  he  can  never  be  trusted. 
Keep  your  eye  on  him  always  when  in 
the  corral.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better 
weapon  for  defense  than  a  four  or  five- 
tined  fork.  Give  him  a  thrust  in  the 
nose  if  he  rushes  at  you  and  he  will  in- 
variably turn  and  run.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances allow  any  one  to  tease  a 
bull  of  any  age.  Boys  are  apt  to  do  this 
thoughtlessly,  but  it  is  certain  to  cause 
him  to  become  vicious.  A  bull  should 
always  have  a  good  ring  in  his  nose. 
There  is  no  danger  whatever  in  dehorn- 
ing cattle  at  any  age  or  in  any  condi- 
tion if  carefully  and  humanely  done. 
Milch  cows  can  be  operated  upon  with- 
out danger  of  abortion  at  any  stage  of 
pregnancy.  The  flow  or  milk  may  be 
slightly  diminished  for  several  days,  but 
will  soon  become  normal. 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 


Do  you  get  the  price  list  of  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  it  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Poultry,Eggs,Buttcr,lheesc, 

Dried  Fruits,  Honey,  Nuts,  etc. 

JACOBSON,  REIMERS  &  CO.,  Commission  Mer- 
chants, 210-212  Davis  St ,  San  Francisco. 


You  Can  Make  Money 


by  purchasing  an  interest  in  this 
big  Cash  Store.  The  people  of 
the  West  know  that  this  is  the 
largest  Mail  Order  House  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  magnitude 


of  our  sales  enables  us  to  undersell 
our  competitors.  So  we  save  our 
customers  money  and  make 
money  in  so  doing. 


You  Can  Share  Our  Profits 


The  Cash  Store  is  yours  to  the  ex- 
tent that  you  invest.  A  fifty  dol- 
lar investment  gives  you  five 
shares  of  stock  which  we  abso- 
lutely guarantee  to  bear  interest 


at  not  less  than  6  per  cent  per  an- 
num. Besides,  you  will  secure 
everything  you  require  for  eat- 
ing, use  and  wear  at  owners' 
prices. 


Think  of  the  Saving 


that  you  will  make  every  year  on 
your  household  supplies  alone  by 
becoming  a  stockholder  in  this 
big  profit  sharing  Cash  Store. 
Besides  you  will  get  owners'  rates 
on  Furniture,  Dry  Goods,  Cloth- 


ing, Shoes  —  in  fact  everything 
that  anyone  needs  in  every  walk 
in  life.  Then  there  is  the  annual 
income  you  earn  from  your  in- 
vestment which  will  be  always 
greater  than  6  per  cent. 


A  Judicious  Investment 


you  will  never  find  a  more  profit- 
able use  for  your  money  than  by 
buying  a  partnership  in  this  big 
profit  sharing  Cash  Store.  Every 
day  you  will  realize  its  benefits  in 
the  money  you  save  on  household 


necessities.  Even  a  fifty  dollar 
investment  gives  you  a  material 
interest  in  overy  article  that  goes 
in  or  out  of  the  greatest  Cash 
Store  Mail  Order  Business  in  the 
West. 


Your  Last  Chance 


to  secure  stock  for  $10.00  a  share 
may  be  in  this  advertisement. 
This  year's  earnings  will  warrant 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
stock — five  years  ago  it  sold  for  $3 
a  share.  Hundreds  of  new  cus- 
tomers are  buying  here  every 
month.  You  are  bound  to  make 
money  from  this  investment. 
Perhaps  your  money  is  earning  3 
per  cent  in  a  Savings  Bank.  The 
bank  may  be  safe,  but  it  is  no 
safer  than   this  big,  solid  Cash 


Store  which  doubles  the  earning 
power  of  your  money.  If  you  are 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
investment  that  you've  been  look- 
ing for,  just  make  draft,  check  or 
money  order  payable  to  SMITHS' 
CASH  STORE,  Inc.,  or  Harper 
A.  Smith,  President.  If  you 
would  like  to  know  more  of  the 
Cash  Store,  call  and  see  us  or  mail 
this  coupon  to-day — it  in  no  way 
obligates  you. 


r 


SMITHS*   CASH  STORE 

25  MARKET  ST.,   SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Gentlemen: -I  am  interested  in  your  co-operative  profit  sharing  plan,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  send  me  your  "  Prospectus  "  and  Pike  Catalogue. 


Name. 


V 


Town  . 


State . 


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE 

—  Co-operative  


25  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cala.  Established  1880 


Turkeys 
for 

Thanksgiving 
and 
Holidays 
a  Specialty 

Highest  mar- 
ket prices 
always  ob- 
tained. 

Prompt  ad- 
vice of  sales 
given. 

Empties  re- 
turned on  day 
following 
receipt  of 
shipments. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCE  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Largest  Handlers  of  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


TURKEYS 


Washington,  Drumm  and  Merchants  Sts  ,  San  Francisco 
Our  Weekly  Bulletin  of  Market  Conditions  Mailed  on  Application 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Remittances: 

Check, 
Coin, 
or 
Express 
Money 
Order 


We  wagt 
your  busi- 
ness, and 
guarantee 
satisfactory 
results. 


TURKEYS 

We  have  been  handling  Turkeys  in  this  market 
for  the  past  thirty  year*,  and  with  such  a  long  ex- 
perience can  give  you  the  best  results.  Full 
weight,  full  prices  and  prompt  returns  is  our 
motto.   Write  us  for  informal  ion. 

D.E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


5  O  ,  O  O  O- 


•  Prom  now  on,  until 


Turkeys  Wanted 


after  the  holidays.we 
shall  require  large 
quantities  of  dressed 
and  live  turkeys  and  live  chickens  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  tur- 
keys you  have  on  hand.  Ship  us  your  poultry. 
Highest  market  prices.  Immediate  cash  returns 
guaranteed  Choice  large  young  turkeys  selling  to- 
day ashtgh  as  25c  per  lb.  Mark  and  consign  allship- 
ments of  produce  to  the  POULIRYMEN'S  UNION,  215  ■ 
217  Clay  St.,  S.P.  Incorporated,  $25,000  Cash  Capital.. 
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Atones  to 
stones  to 

DAIRY 
SUCCESS 


0o//</r/7aA//f# 


fasijy  C/eaned 


fajy  /?unnin<r> 


a  6  ft 


Cow  Owners 

THIS  IS  ADDRESSED  TO  YOU. 

You  own  cows,  and  care  for  their  milk.  Why? 
To  make  money.  If  you  handle  the  milk  the  old 
fashi'ined  way.  you  may  make  soma  dollars.  If 
you  have  any  kind  of  a  cream  separator,  you  will 
make  mora  dollara. 

If  you  want  to  make  every  dollar  possible  from 
your  cows  get  an  Easy-Running  Empire  Cream 
Separator. 

Why  an  Empire?  You  want  to  know  why,  and  we 
want  to  tell  you  why.    Here  are  a  few  reasons: 

The  Emplra  will  skim  clean.  Will  turn  easily. 
Is  simple  in  construction.  Is  easily  cleaned.  Will 
make  the  most  dollars  for  you. 

Many  separators  have  one  or  more  of  these  quali- 
fications. The  only  one  that  has  them  all  is  the 
Empire. 

Let  us  prove  our  statements  to  you.  Don't  take 
our  word  for  it.  Investigate  thoroughly  before  you 
decide.  The  more  thorough  your  investigation,  the 
more  completely  you  will  prove  to  yourself  that  the 
Empire  is  the  cream  separator  you  need. 

Universal  popularity  is  a  sure  sign  Of  merit.  The 
sales  of  Emplra  ma<  nines  have  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  1000  per  cent  in  the  past  four  years. 
That  means  something.  It  means  a  whole  lot.  With 
all  this  phenomenal  success  there  is  not  one  case 
where  an  Emplra  user  has  not  become  an  enthusias- 
tic friend  of  the  little  machine. 

Writeforour  free  booklets.  Don*t  delay,  delay 
means  money  lost. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 
BLOOM  FIELD.  N.J. 

•   Pacific  Coast  Office  ,  Portland ,  Oregon.  «k 


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EH0DES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices 


424  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


£ll5|S^S  To  Irrigators! 


Pon't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA LEVELING  IN- 
STRUMENT lor  $7  and  do 
your  own  leveling.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS — 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-86  New Monlfiomerj St. 
San  Francisco 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St ,  San  Francisco; 
■244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St , 
Chicago;  1016  Udwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps 
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9  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL 


Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 
PUMPS,  PIPE  and  FITTINGS. 

Estimates  furnished  on  Pumping  Plants  and 
Water  Supply  Outfits. 

O.    T.  ROSE. 
18  Bryant  St.  bet.  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HENRY    B.    I  ISTbH, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Franc'sco.    Telephone  Bush  848. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Uncle  Sam  Buys  a  Goat  Dairy. 

The  following  account,  clipped  from 
the  New  York  World,  tells  of  the  ar- 
rival from  Malta  of  the  milch  goats  pur- 
chased by  Prof.  George  Thompson  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  experimental  purposes: 

Sixty-eight  distinguished  foreigners 
of  varying  complexions,  from  blonde  to 
brunette,  with  a  few  studies  in  black 
and  white,  passed  through  the  city  a 
few  days  ago  en  route  to  Athenia,  N. 
J.,  where  they  will  rest  and  recuperate 
while  getting  their  sea-legs  off. 

They  are  the  68  goats  just  imported 
by  the  United  States  Government  from 
Malta  to  give  Uncle  Sam  some  expert 
instruction  on  the  bringing  up  of  babies. 
The  <>4  mothers  in  the  party,  when  in- 
terviewed, professed  themselves  en- 
tirely competent  to  undertake  the  task, 
and  hinted  that  the  patent  baby  food 
business  would  shortly  go  to  the  wall. 

The  goats  are  comfortably  provided 
for  at  the  quarantine  station  at  Athe- 
nia, where  they  will  be  under  observa- 
tion for  fifteen  days  while  they  study 
American  manners.  They  will  later  be 
taken  to  Storrs,  Conn.,  the  experiment 
station,  where  their  usefulness  will  be 
definitely  tested. 

While  it  has  long  been  known  that 
the  milk  of  the  goat  was  peculiarly 
adaptable  to  nursing  children,  this 
method  of  feeding  babies  has  been  prac- 
tically disregarded  during  some  years. 
It  was  the  influence  of  physicians  who 
persuaded  wealthy  parents  to  revert 
to  goat's  milk  for  sickly  infants  that  in- 
terested the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  subject.  The  purchase  of 
the  goats  by  G.  F.  Thompson,  a  spe- 
cial agent,  followed.  The  goats,  it  is 
expected,  will  serve  their  apprentice- 
ship in  the  employ  of  the  rich. 

During  the  voyage  over  45  of  the 
goats,  eager  to  show  their  possibilities, 
provided  milk,  which  was  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  crew.  They  yield  about 
three  quarts  each  daily.  Their  milk  is 
greatly  prized  for  invalids  as  well  as 
infants.  Dr.  George  H.  Pope,  of  the 
quarantine  station,  has  them  in  charge 
during  their  stay.  The  increase  of  the 
herd  will  be  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States.  Maltese  or  Swiss 
goats  are  the  only  ones  considered  for 
the  delicate  task  before  the  newcomers. 


World's  Milk  Production. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  total  weight 
of  cows'  milk  produced  in  the  world  is 
2(5,400,000  hundredweight,  distributed 
as  follows:  United  States,  6,100,000 
hundredweight;  Russia,  3,500,000;  Ger- 
many, 3,000,000;  France,  200.000;  Eng- 
land, 200,000;  Austria,  1,700,000;  Italy, 
1,450,000;  Canada,  1,300,000;  Holland, 
1,200,000;  Sweden  and  Norway,  800,- 
000;  Switzerland,  700,000;  Denmark, 
600,000;  Belgium,  600,000;  Australia, 
550,000;  Spain,  500,000,  and  Portugal, 
500,000. 

The  production  of  milk  in  Europe  is 
18,450,000  hundredweight  from  45,000,- 
000  cows.  The  number  of  milch  cows  in 
the  world  is  63,800,000—15,940,000  in 
the  United  States  and  10,000,000  in  Rus- 
sia. There  are  only  6  head  of  horned 
cattle  in  Spain  to  each  24  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land,  while  in  France  there  are 
34  head  and  in  England  56.  This  shows 
the  poor  condition  of  cattle  breeding  in 
Spain,  and  explains  the  constant  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  butcher's  meat 
for  public  consumption. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 

RATES  110.50  TO  116.00  PER  WEEK. 

Table  first  class.   PostofBce  and  Telephone. 

Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  Information 
to 

F.  E.  ROMIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


CJ  TUBL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


We  want  you  to  know  Tubular 
Cream  Separators  as  they  are 

Investigate  the  low  can  and  enclosed  gears. 
Tubulars  have  neither  oil  cups,  tubes,  nor 

-  - —  -  hole*— they  oil  themselves.   They  hmv* 

bovrln  wtthont  complicated  Inside  parts  hold  the  world's  record  for  clean 
eklinmlng,  durability,  capacity,  easy  turning  and  easy  washing- -save  ball 
the  work— greatly  increase  the  amount  and  quality  of  butter— are  wholly  unlike  all 
other  separators.   Write  for  catalog  U- 131 

THE  MIA  KIM.  KS  SEPARATOR  CO., 
ronto,  Can.  West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  111. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


ANO  OUR 
LINE  OF 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 


are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


CEMENT  FENCE  POSTS. 

MAKE  THEM  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS. 

CHEAPER  AND  A  HUNDRED  TIMES  MORE  LASTING  THAN  WOOD. 

Fire  Cannot  Destroy  Them.    Age  Adds  Strength. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SHOWING  SIMPLICITY  OF  WORKING  THE 

"COX"  CEMENT  FENCE  POST  MACHINE. 

PACIFIC  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


321  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Klectrlc  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


The  Her  &  Metier  Chemical  Co. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Works:    PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 
f\T  A  XII  guaranteed  98-99%  for  generating 

Wl/\1>1L/C  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 
The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 

 FOR    SrtLE    13  "V  

THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY,'  -  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO.      -       Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


H  PUTVYRS 

Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KR0GH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MAITUFACTCREK8  OF  

f.nAPP  PEACH,  BERKY,  and  all  RACI/CTC 
UKrArC,  kina8  0f  FRUIT  SHIPPING  UrtclVU  I  J 

VENEER    KAKKEL8,    COFFEE    AMU  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK  sg 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 
BEST    PRUNE     AND     OLIVE  DIP. 
JACKSON. 1  23  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
or  High  grade  thoroughbred  Uolgtein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


REGIS'D  SHORTHORNS— Herd  Matrons:  Dairy 
Maid  6th,  Gold  Bud.  Arena  Queen  III,  Maidee,  Mii- 
lle  Richardson,  Wildwood.   J.  Lynch,  Petaluma. 


HOLSTEINS — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


" HOWARD  "  SHORTHORNS — Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  8ALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.O.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEY 8,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


POULTRY. 


MATED  PIGEONS,  50  cents  to  *1  50  per  pair. 
Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas-  ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Eggs  only.  Agent  for 
Cyphers  "  Model  "  Incubator  and  Brooder— best 
made.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  AngelPS,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTEK 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice; Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establd  in  1876 


BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
Hock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-  T*>       f  I  1> 
turer  and  Dealer  ^OUltry  bUppllCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 

MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.    At  your  grocer. 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  tine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  II. 25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  *5  00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  33 1  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres  Nat.  S  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Buy  From  Our  Fitlory— S»v*  Onc  Third. 

NCUBATORS  posiiively 
lie  bnl.      Hatches  more  and 
chicks      IP  YEARS  GUARANTEE 
PSICIItlL  lit.  CO..  m  S  1l«  SI.  Su  Jan.  M 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES:  My  Berkshires 
have  won  the  prizes  for  best  boars  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  four  years.  Do  you  want  some 
pigs  from  these  champions? 

MULES  for  sale,  broke  and  unbroke;  mules  to  rent. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

L\NDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  California. 
Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 

Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks— White  Leghorns— for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 
travel  from  Petaluma     Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.    When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.   We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.   Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 
application. 
Write  for  I — v 
catalogue  • — • 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

i—slHi  MANUFACTURED    fl  1 '  <— ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by80°> 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  lor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
32ZB  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WAKELEE'S 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORETTA  I)  .  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May '8  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  otherherd  in  the  world.  Pierce  Land  a  Stock  Co., 
Room  881,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stockton. 


H.  S.  WHITE  MACHINERY  CO..  Office  and  Sales- 
room, 130  Beale  St  ;  Works  and  Yards,  9th  and 
Bryant  Sts.  We  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pipe 
complete,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

V4-inch  pipe,  $3.25  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

X-inch  pipe,  $3.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

1-  inch  pipe.  $5.70  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
lX-inch  pipe:  $7.60  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
154-inch  pipe,  $8  90  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

2-  inch  pipe,  $11.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
2W-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  10c 

3-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  r^eady  for  use,  1254c 
3)4-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  15c 

4-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  19c 
Send  by  check,  money  order  or  coin  by  Wells- 

Fargo  Express  Co.  with  order.  H.  S.  WHITE 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  130  Beale  St.  Reference: 
Any  bank,  banker  or  publication. 


The  Best  Poison  in  the  Market. 

Has  Stood  All  Tests  for  30  Years. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  ol 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver 
age.  simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

nr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mail  orders  solicited. 
FRANK  VUEDEKIND, 
440  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 


RUPTURE  CURED. 

We  CURE  Rupture,  and  it  STAYS  cured.  Cal 
and  we  will  give  addresses  of  hundreds  of  our  cures 
You  can  go  and  see  them.  You  do  rot  pav  a  cen 
TILL  CURED 

No  charge  for  consultation.   Come  and  see  us. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE, 

1344  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  rates  to  readers  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Telephuue  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  %  Dealers  in  Paper, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  n".  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    FK .    /V\ECH  fK  IW  , 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Potn's:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
KOSA.  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 

RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 

—USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps,  Sa*s. 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

Wha  t  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


MARINE. 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  IA/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed. 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 


Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power  43  D  I  ff  e  r  e  n  t 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 
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ELLWOOD 


We  guarantee  Ellwood  Fence  be- 
cause we  know  how  it  is  made.  All  the 
resources  of  the  greatest  steel  and  wire 
mills  in  the  world  are  brought  to  bear  in 
getting  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible. 
We  mine  the  ore  from  our  own  mines, 

make  it  into  steel 
in  our  own  mills, 
draw  it  into  wire 
and  weave  it 
into  the  fence — 
all  under  our 
own  eyes  from 
the  ground  until 
it  is  read)'  to 
staple  to  the 
posts.  The  best 
known  processes 
are  employed. 
Dealers  in  every 
place. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

CHICAGO        NEW  YORK        DENVER        SAN  FRANCISCO 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent* 


G 


Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  fcr  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  Irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
tonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

A  gent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  01  the  Estate 
of  H  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


■  l-ririkl  a  FARM  BARGAINS  Send  for 
I  *  A  I  1 1-  1 1  K  N  I A  > '  ('.  M.WoosterCo., 
<vnLII  vHillin^gMarkets,;    s.p  Cal. 


110  acres  of  the  finest  berry,  seed,  vegetable, 
alfalfa,  dairy  and  apple  land  to  be  found  in  the 
valley.  Soil  deep,  dark,  rich  alluvial.  Within 
three  miles  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  artesian  belt.  No 
improvements.  Good  roads  to  the  property.  We 
are  authorized  to  sell  this  property  far  heiow  its 
real  market  value.   Price  $130  per  acre. 

If  at  all  interested  in  this  class  of  property,  it 
v.  ill  pay  you  to  investigate  this  tract. 

We  have  hut  a  limited  time  to  oflcr  the  property 
at  this  price. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

PALO  ALTO,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  FARMS,  5,  10  AND  20  ACRES, 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 

Subdividing  a  15,000  acre  ranch.  Best  values  in 
California.  Three  railroad  stat'ons  on  property; 
2V4  ho"rs  to  San  Francisco.  Poultry  nets  11500  per 
annum  on  10  acres.  Superbly  illustrated  booklet 
nnd  full  information  sent  free.  J.  P.  MASSIE  CO., 
■307-2  8  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

WE  SELL  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  we  will  send 

you  a  buyer. 

BURR  -PADDON  CO.,  40  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS. 

WE  SELL  THEM.     WRITE  US. 

W.  D  CARMICHAEL  CO..  232  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  W.  L.  Ashe,  Mgr  Country  Dept. 


FflR   C  A  I  C  GOOD  RANCH  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

run  oHLC  lac  acres  near  Red  Bluff,  Cal, 
Price  $2500  For  further  particulars  address 
I.  R.  D.  GRUBB,  Real  Estate,  825  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
"  ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Grldlev  Colonv. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CIIAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &  CO.,  30  Montgomery  St ,  S.F. 

IS  YOUR  RANCH  FOR  SALE?  ^ 

Los  Angeles  and  the  East,  we  know  we  can  sell  it 
if  the  price  is  right.  No  charge  unless  we  make  a 
sale.  Write  us  about  it  to-dav.  PHILLIPS  & 
CULVER,  22  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WEscllcountry  lands.  CHATFIELD& VINZENT 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Officers  of  California  State  Grange. 


Master  W.  V.  Griffith,  Geyserville 

overseer  S.  W.  Pilcher.  Folsom 

Lecturer  J.  W.  Webb,  Modesto 

Steward  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Vlsalla 

Assistant  Steward  N.  II.  Root,  Stockton 

Chaplain  Mrs.  C.  F.  Emery,  Oakland 

Treasurer  Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento 

Secretary  Miss  Emily  L  Burnhnm.  Healdsburg 

Gate  Keeper  S.  S.  Gladney,  Roseville 

Pomona  Mrs.  Lottie  V.  Mitchell,  Campbell 

Flora  Miss  Laura  S.  Root,  Stockton 

Ceres  Mrs.  Eliza  J,  Farrell,  Mountain  View 

Lady  Assistant  Steward  

 Miss  Carrie  D.  Hansen,  Mills  Station 

Organist  Mrs.  Bessie  McKnight,  Napa 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Thos.  Jacob  Visalla 

(5.  N.  Whitaker  Santa  Rosa 

Michael  Farrell  Mountain  View 

List  of  Granges  and  Officers. 

ALHAMBRA,  230  — M  ,  H.  C.  Raap:  L.,  James 
Kelly;  Sec,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Raap.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M., 
[.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Martinez. 

AMERICAN  RIVER,  172.— M.,  A.  D.  McDonell; 
L.,  Mrs.  Laura  Hansen;  Sec  Miss  Carrie  Hansen. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.  from  Nov.  1  to  June  1,  7  l\  M  ,  June  1 
to  Nov.  1,  2  P.  M. 

ANTELOPE,  100  — M.,  R.  A.  Pryor;  L.,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Malloway;  Sec,  Miss  Sadye  Peterson.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  11  A.  M.,  school  house.  Sites. 

BENNETT  VALLEY,  IB.— M.,  J.  M.  Talbot: 
L.,  P.  Hanson;  Sec,  John  Keppel.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M.,  Bennett  Valley  Grange  Hall,  near  Santa 
Rosa. 

BOWMAN,  327. — M..  W.  H.  Curtis;  L.,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Hurtscher;  Sec,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Musso;  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  8  p.  M.,  Bowman. 

CAPITAL,  305.— M.,W.  W.  Greer;  L  ,  Miss  Jessie 
Shaw:  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  Burnside.  1st  &  3d  Fri. 
eve.  8  p.  M.,  Daly's  Hall,  Oak  Park. 

(.'ASTORIA,  322. — M.,  W.  B.  Mathews;  L.,  Seth 
W.  Morrill:  Sec,  Mrs.  Julia  Mathews.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  eve.,  French  Camp. 

DANVILLE,  85.— M.,  W.  E.  Stewart;  L.,  C.  E. 
Howard;  Sec,  Miss  S.  E.  Wood.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M.,  Danville. 

EDEN,  106.— M.,  H.  V.  Monsen;  L..  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Chris tensen:  Sec,  MissOlga  II.  Christensen.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  at  different  homes. 

ELK  GROVE,  80.— M.,  Fred  Sehlmeyer;  L..  Geo. 
Sehlmeyer;  Sec,  Miss  Florence  E.  Liemback.  1st 
&  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Elk  Grove. 

ENTERPRISE.  129.— M.,  George  Jones;  L.,  John 
Plummer;  Sec,  Edna  Jones.  1st  &  2d  Sat.  eve., 
Enterprise  Grange  Hall,  Walsh's  Station. 

FLORIN,  130.-M.,  L.  C.  Stewart;  L.,  Melvina 
McFie;  Sec,  Miss  Susie  Cox.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Florin. 

GEYSERVILLE,  312.— M.,  Joseph  E.  Metzgar; 

I.  ..  Daniel  W.  Sylvester;  See..  Miss  Edna  Metzgar. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.,  Woodmen's  Hall,  Geyserville. 

GLEN  ELLEN,  299.— M.,  Rout.  P.  Hill:  L.,Chas. 
A.  Kennedy;  Sec,  Thos.  Johnson.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P. 
M.,  N.  S.  Q.  W.  Hall,  Glen  Ellen. 

GOLD  HILL,  326— M..  B.  A.  Lafayette;  L„  L.  C. 
Gage;  Sec,  Chas.  L.  Miller.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve.  8  p. 
M.,  Grange  Hall,  Gold  Hill. 

GRASS  VALLEY,  256.— M..  O.  L.  Twitchell;  L., 
W.  H.  Brvan;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  7:30  p.  ■.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Grass  Valley. 

LINCOLN,  218.— M.,  Geo.  E.  Hyde;  L.,  Miss  A. 
Corpstien;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevens.  2d  &  4th  Fri. 
8  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Cupertino. 

MAGNOLIA,  261.— M.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gautier;  L., 
Wm.  Higgins;  Sec,  Miss  Gertrude  Higgins.  2d 
Sat.,  I  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Magnolia. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  332.— M.,  M.  Farrell;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Farrell;  Sec.  C.  P.  Berry.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  eve.,  Forester's  Hall,  Mountain  View. 

NAPA,  307.— M.,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Borrette;  L..  D.  J. 
Brown;  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  A.  Borrette.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  1:30  P.  M.,  Masonic  Temple,  Napa. 

OAKLAND,  35.— M.,  D.  W.  Gilbert;  L.,  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Emery;  Sec,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Babcock.  1st  Sat  7:3(1 
p.  M.,  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M..  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Oakland. 

ORCHARD  CITY,  333.— M.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Abbott;  L„ 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Watte;  Sec,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Putnam.  2d  & 
4th  Tues.  eve.,  Campbell. 

PETALUM A,  23.— M..  A.  S.  Hall;  L.  Margaret 
A.  Ellis;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  McPhail  2d  &  4th  Sat. 
1:30  p.m..  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Petaluma. 

POTTER  VALLEY,  1 15.— M..  William  Eddie; 
L.,  Miss  Rose  Sides;  Sec,  W.  V.  Kilborune.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  Potter  Valley. 

PROGRESSIVE,  30S,  M.,  .1.  D.  Silvia;  Sec, 
Emma  Brigham  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  Redmen's 
Hall.  Healdsburg. 

ROSEVILLE,  nil.  M..  E.  A.  Junior;  I...  S.  S. 
Gladney;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2 
p.  m.,  Roseville. 

ROWENA.  830.— M..  Koht.  E.  Phelps;  L  ,  W.  C. 
Newton;  Sec,  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Stiles.  Every  other 
Sat.  eve.  7  P.  M.,  Mt.  Hope  school  house,  Zacharv. 

SACRAMENTO,  12.— M.,  C.  E.  Reese;  L.,  Mrs.  L. 
Dudley;  Sec,  Mrs.  Silas  Orr.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  1:30  p. 
M..  Forester's  Hall,  Sacramento. 

SAN  JOSE.  10.— M.,  C.  R.  Williams;  L.,  Mrs.  E. 
Marcen;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  I.  Saunders.  Every  Sat. 
10:30  A.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  San  Jose. 

SANTA  ROSA,  17.-M.,  T.  J.  Pilkington;  L.,Mrs. 
M.  M.  Gregory;  Sec.  Miss  F.  L.  Gamble.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  1:30  P.  M.  from  Oct.  1  to  April  1,  2  p.  M,  from 
April  1  to  Oct.  1,  Fraternity  Hall,  Santa  Rosa. 

SEBASTOPOL.  306.— M.,  Horace  Weeks;  L..  Mrs. 
Bonham;  Sec,  J.  McKenzie.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
Janson's  Hall,  Sebastopol. 

SELMA,  291— M..  Donald  Patton;  D„  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Rhodes;  Sec,  Mrs.  O  L.  Abbott;  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  P. 

II.  ,  Vincent  Hall.  Selma. 

STOCKTON,  70.— M.,  Wm.  L.  Overhiser;  L.,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Leadbetter:  Sec,  N.  H.  Root.  Every  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Stockton. 

SUNNYVALE,  331— M..  J.  F.  Spauldlng:  L., 
Nettie  M.  Fuller;  Sec,  W.  C.  Beach.  2d&  4th  Tues. 
eve.,  Sunnyvale. 

TULARE,  198.-M.,  B,  Barber:  L.,  J.  Tuohv; 
Sec,  Mrs.  B.  I.  Morris.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  11a.m., 
Goldman's  Hall,  Tulare. 

TWO  ROCK,  152  — M.,  G.  W.  Gaston;  L.,  J.  L. 
Schwobeda:  Sec,  Mrs.  T.  G.  King.  1st  &  3d  Thurs.  2 
p.  M..  Two  Rock  Grange  Hall. 

WEST  PARK,  335.— M..  Rev.  J.  W.  Webb;  L., 
Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Sherman;  Sec,  John  S.  Dore. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY  POMONA,  2. — M.,  H. 

C.  Muddux;  L.,  J.Holmes;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Still- 
son.  5th  Sat.  of  months  having  same,  Forester's 
Hall.  Sacramento. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  POMONA,  4.-M., 
F.  H.  Babb;  L.,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Tuck;  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Wort  hen. 

SONOM  A  COUNTY  POMONA,  1.— M.,  P.  Hansen: 
L.,  G.  N.  Sanborn;  Sec  ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Johnson.  3d 
Wed.  in  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

PENNGROVE,  337.— M.,  C.  E.  Parkinson;  Sec, 
F.  S.  Farquas. 

EL  VERANO,  315. — M.,  J.  F.  Tate;  Sec,  Mrs.  J. 

D.  Magnon. 


Co-operation  Among  Danish  Farmers. 

Consul  Walter  C.  Hamm  of  Hull, 
England,  semis  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  co-operation  among  farm- 
ers in  Denmark,  as  given  by  the  leader 
of  a  party  of  Yorkshire  farmers  who 
recently  visited  Denmark  to  study 
methods  of  agriculture.    He  says: 

The  Co-operative  Dairy  at  Esbjerg 
has  a  membership  of  230  farmers,  milk- 
ing 1500  cows.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
milk  is  retailed  in  Esbjerg;  the  bulk, 
however,  is  made  into  butter,  and 
practically  speaking,  all  exported  to 
England.  The  milk  is  paid  for  by  weight 
and  quality.  The  manager,  who  re- 
ceives $750  per  annum,  embraces  in 
himself  the  functions  of  managing  direc- 
tor, manager,  working  foreman  and 
clerk,  his  clerking  being  done  during  the 
afternoon  after  the  butter  is  made. 
The  board  of  directors  of  such  a  con- 
cern get  virtually  no  remuneration. 

The  Danish  co-operative  butter  and 
egg  rooms  were  next  visited.  This 
society  has  fifty  separate  dairies  scat- 
tered over  different  parts  of  the  uorth 
and  west  of  Denmark,  where  the  butter 
is  made,  then  sent  on  to  headquarters 
at  Esbjerg  to  be  blended  and  made  one 
uniform  quality  before  exportation  to 
England.  The  membership  embraces 
80,000  farmers,  and  the  society  is  ship- 
ping 4,000,000  pounds  of  butter  yearly. 

The  egg  department  was  then  in- 
spected. Eggs  are  sent  in  weekly 
from  the  different  depots,  each  egg  be- 
ing stamped  by  the  farmer  with  a  rub- 
ber stamp  with  figures  representing 
name  of  farmer,  district,  and  date,  so 
that  any  bad  eggs  can  be  easily  traced 
back  to  the  farmer  who  sent  it.  Every 
egg  is  tested,  the  method  being  to 
place  the  eggs  on  perforated  trays 
holding  up  to  120  each.  The  tray  when 
full  is  put  over  a  strong  electric  light  in 
a  dark  room,  the  light  being  confined  in 
a  kind  of  wood  washing  sink,  so  as  to  con- 
centrate all  the  light  on  the  eggs.  It  is 
only  the  work  of  a  moment  to  separate 
the  good  from  the  bad,  the  former  be- 
ing bright  and  clear,  the  latter  dull  and 
muddy.  On  the  farmer  who  had  sent 
the  bad  ones  a  fine  is  imposed  for  each 
bad  egg.  This  method  soon  sharpens 
the  farmer's  wife,  and  she  takes  good 
care  to  see  that  the  nests  are  cleared 
every  day,  and  doubtful  ones  kept  for 
home  use.  The  eggs  are  paid  for  by 
weight,  so  much  a  bound,  not  by  num- 
ber, and  are  all  graded  in  packing  into 
three  different  sizes.  The  farmer  is 
paid  weekly  on  a  quotation  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  market  prices  in  London 
or  Copenhagen. 

Controlling  the  Market. — In  order 
to  avoid  putting  too  many  eggs  on  the 
market  when  the  price  is  low,  and  still 
further  depressing  it,  immense  quanti- 
ties are  preserved  in  huge  vats  of  lime 
and  water,  with  an  air-tight  covering 
of  water  glass.  These  are  sold  as  eggs 
become  scarcer  and  dearer,  so  that  the 
farmer  has  not  to  dispose  of  his  eggs 
where  there  is  a  glut  on  the  market, 
nor  has  he  or  his  wife  to  trudge  miles 
with  a  heavy  basket  to  the  market  and 
then  accept  any  price  that  is  going. 
They  can  stay  at  home  and  look 
after  the  work  of  the  farm.  The  turn- 
over in  this  society  in  butter  and  eggs 
is  about  $2,500,000  per  annum;  cost  of 
buildings  and  plant  between  $65,000 
and  $7t>,000.  It  has  only  been  estab- 
lished ten  years  and  is  still  growing, 
especially  in  the  egg  department. 

Other  egg  societies  at  Odense  and 
Haslev  were  visited.  The  latter,  though 
only  established  two  years,  has  already 
a  membership  of  450  farmers  and  has 
a  rapidly  increasing  trade.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  collecting,  forwarding  to 
central  depot,  grading,  testing,  and 
packing  for  export  is  about  2  cents  per 
dozen.  The  egg  societies  are  growing 
more  rapidly  than  either  the  butter  or 
bacon  societies,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  former  are  only  in  their 
infancy. 

The  bacon  factory  at  Haslev  has  a 
membership  of  900  farmers  who  sup- 
plied 13,000  hogs  last  year.  It  has  been 
established  eight  years.  That  at  Odense 
has  a  membership  of  5000  farmers  whn 
last  year  supplied  70,000  hogs  from  all 
over  the  Isle  of  Fyen.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  factory  are  posted  the  day's 
prices  for    first,   second,   and  third 
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quality  hogs,  so  that  any  one  can  see 
current  quotations,  or  a  farmer  can  by 
telephone  ascertain  the  current  price, 
and  then  decide  whether  he  will  send  in 
his  hogs  or  not. 

Co-operation.  —  All  these  societies 
are  purely  co-operative.  The  farmers 
in  a  district  meet  together  to  establish 
a  co-operative  society  to  deal  with  their 
produce— milk,  hogs  and  eggs.  Each 
one  undertakes  to  supply  the  factory 
with  a  certain  amount  of  produce.  A 
dairy  has  to  be  built  and  machinery 
bought.  No  prospectus  is  issued,  nor 
are  there  any  shareholders.  How, 
then,  is  the  money  raised?  Each  farmer 
signs  a  document  by  which  he  is  held 
responsible,  not  for  a  part  of  the  money 
that  must  be  borrowed,  but  for  all. 
Say,  for  example,  that  $10,000  has  to 
be  raised  for  cost  of  building,  plant, 
etc.,  and  that  200  farmers  become 
members  of  the  society.  Every  one  of 
the  200  signs  his  responsibility  for  the 
$10,000,  so  that  if  the  199  cannot  meet 
their  liabilities  the  remaining  one  is 
bound  for  the  loan.  Actual  experience, 
however,  proves  that  in  Denmark  no 
risk  whatever  is  attached  to  this. 
Armed  with  such  a  bond  there  is  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  borrowing  the 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Banks 
or  loan  companies  are  only  too  glad  to 
lend  on  such  a  security.  The  dairy  is 
then  built  and  equipped,  a  chairman 
and  small  committee  of  management 
appointed,  their  pay  being  practically 
nothing,  these  in  turn  appoint  a  skilled 
manager,  the  milk  is  delivered  at  the 
dairy,  made  into  butter,  and  either 
sold  by  the  dairy  direct  to  England,  or 
if  the  dairy  is  too  small  it  affiliates  itself 
to  a  larger  dairy,  and  so  the  produce  is 
disposed  of. 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  milk,  hogs, 
and  eggs  is  settled  by  the  weekly  quota- 
tions for  butter,  bacon,  and  eggs  in 
Copenhagen  or  London,  a  certain 
margin  being  left  for  working  expenses. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  balance 
sheet  is  made  out,  all  expenses  paid, 
including  interest  on  loan  and  deprecia- 
tion and  the  balance  is  distributed  as 
each  farmer  in  accordance 
amount  of  produce  he  has 
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factories  are  established  in 
the  same  way.  The  egg  society  is  the 
simplest  and  least  costly  of  all,  and  is 
often  worked  as  a  branch  of  the  bacon 
or  butter  society. 

The  farmers  of  England,  Russia, 
Canada,  and  other  countries  are  study- 
ing these  co  operative  methods  of  the 
Danish  farmers  in  order  to  introduce 
them  elsewhere.  It  might  be  well  for 
American  farmers  to  take  the  same 
trouble.  

Electrical  Alarm  Thermometer. 


J.  P.  Bolton  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  has  pat- 
ented a  novel  alarm  in  the  nature  of  a 
dial  thermometer  which  is  designed  to  be 
set  up  in  an  orchard  or  vineyard  and 
wired  into  a  sleeping  apartment,  or  any 
desired  place,  and  then  connected  with  a 
bell  which  will  ring  automatically  when- 
ever the  temperature  falls  to  the  freez- 
ing or  any  other  point  that  would  be  con- 
sidered dangerous. 

Frosts  cause  incalculable  damage  to  or- 
chards and  vineyards  every  year,  and, 
as  an  adjunct  to  "frost  fighting  methods 
that  are  now  demonstrated  to  be  success- 
ful, Mr.  Bolton's  device  will  have  a  large 
field  of  usefulness. 


Nothing  But  Good  Results. 

Belmont  Park,  Mont.,  Jan.  14,  1904. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland.  O  : 

After  using  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  I  believe.it  to  be  the 
best  blister  I  have  ever  tried.  I  have  used  it,  in 
hundreds  of  cases  with  nothing  but  good  results. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  for  the  most  inexperienced  per- 
son to  use.  This  is  the  largest  breeding  establish- 
ment of  trotting-bred  horses  in  the  world,  and  you 
may  know  we  have  occasion  to  use  your  blister 
quite  often.  I  have  recommended  your  blister  to 
many  horsemen.  W.  H.  RAYMOND, 

Proprietor  Belmont  Park  Stock  Farm. 


AUSTRALIAN  RYE  GRASS 

SEED  (Perennial) 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY.  DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER, 

BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS. 
PRICE,    FIVE   CENTS   PER  POUND. 

Samples  on  request. 

VIERRA  BROS..  Mom,  Monttrey  Co.,  Cal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


cox  SEED  CO. 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 

Valuable  Hints  for  the  Fall 
Planting  of  Seeds,  Bulbs. 
Trees,  Shrubbery,  etc. 
Forage  Plants,  Vetches, 
Alfalfa,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


GRAPE  VIS 

Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  Grapes  on 
their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

Write  for  our  prices  on  everything  in  the 
nursery  line.  We  can  refer  you  to  satisttod 
customers  in  every  locality. 

Large  Catalogue  T^ZZ*a*t££ 

mation,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for  5c 
postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  000,000.00. 
Geo.  C.  Koeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  All  Sorts 


Pure  Bur  Clover  Seed, 


We  have  arranged  to  gather  Clover  Burs  in 
quantities,  clean  them  from  all  noxious  weeds, 
thresh,  and  can  deliver  the  seed  in  any  quantities, 
practically  free  from  all  foreign  seed. 


Write  for  Circular?,  Samples  and 
Prices. 

THE   JESSUP  -  WHEELAN  CO., 
224  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ROOTEDVINES. 

Tokay,  Emperor, 
Thompson  Seedless,       Su  tana, 
Malaga,   Muscatel,  Zinfandel. 

Also  MUIR  PEACH  TREES. 


Fowler  Nursery  Co. 

FOWLER,  CAL. 


C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  five  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  $4.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


Y NURSERIES 
GROW  THE 
BEST  TREES 


OUR  NEW  SWEET  PEA 

Helen  Pierce 

A  beautiful  novelty  discovered  and  in- 
troduced by  us  this  year.  It  is  light 
blue,  mottled  on  white.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant.     Send  us  OK« 

for  a  sealed  package   aOL, 

We  have  been  extensive  seed  growers 
for  many  years  and  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  any  one  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  reliable  Vegetable,  Grass 
and  Flower  seeds  at  retail.  Our  fine 
illustrated  catalogue  maile§  free 
about  December  1st.    Write  for  it. 

C.  C.  MOUSE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 

815=817  SANSOME  STREET,  -  =  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Chico  Nursery  Co. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 


WalnUtS,  Grafted  and  from  Seed 
GrapeS,  Grafted  and  from  Cuttings 
FigS,  Smyrna,  Adriatic,  Black 

Apples 

Carolina  Poplars      agents  wanted 
Texas  Umbrellas  Chico,  Cal.    310  Walnut 


COMPLETE  LINE 

OF 

Pruit  Trees 

AND 

Ornamentals 


T.  J.  TRUE,      Sebastopol,  Cal. 
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Citrus  Trees* 

"By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  If 
you  buy  trees  of  us 
and  they  do  not  give 
fruit  true  to  name, 
we  will  buy  them 
back.  We  have  the 
largest  stock  of  fine 
citrus  trees  in  the 
world.  Send  for  the 
citrus  book. 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and 
Citrus  Trifoliata  seed  bed 
plants. 

San  Dimas  Citrus 
Nurseries, 

R.  M.  Teague,  Prop. 
SAN    DIMAS,  CAL. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 

Selected  seed.  1  oz.  packet  for  81,  or  $12  per  lb. 
J.  DENT.  R.  D.  No.  1,  Ventura,  Cal. 


THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

Is  out  of  sight  compared  with  other  pears. 
GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Cal. 


Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 

PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "J,"  with  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Culture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWitt,  Ga. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICK50N. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 
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DEERE  and  NEW  DEERE 


DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  4  Furrow. 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow. 


Our  Plows  are  adapted  to  all  conditions  and  they  will  work  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  the  disc. 
Both  styles  have  all  the  latest  improvements  such  as  Bail-Bearing  Discs,  Patented  Landing  Device, 
Dust-Proof  Boxes.  And  they  have  the  strongest  frames  of  any  plow  on  the  market.  Ji  J.  J.  jt 
JttStJLjtjtJLJLJL    Special  Circular  giving  detailed  description  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Implement 

20  9-211   MARKET  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"LEAN    CJUARD"  HARRO\A/. 


CANTON   CLIPPER   TWO-FURROW    GANG  PLOW. 


HOOKER j&  C0.,l530  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 


•t3  paper  not 
?  taken  from 
Library.**** 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXX.    No.  20. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  November  11,  1905. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:    3X0  MARKET  ST. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Continent. 


Our  pictures  are  chosen  this  week  partly  to 
quicken  the  memories  of  many  Californians  who  hail 
from  the  distant  land,  partly  to  enable  others  to 
compare  other  scenic  beauties  with  our  own.  The 
beauty  of  the  birch,  for  instance,  is  a  thing  which 
we  are  denied,  but  are  the  birches  handsomer  than 
the  magnificent  alders  which  grow  in  California  in 
places  like  that  shown  in  the  picture  ? 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  review  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Rickard  of  the  resources  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is 
naturally  largely  of  a  technical  character,  we  draw 
a  few  paragraphs  descriptive  of  the  rural  life  of  the 
country  in  which  we  are  most  interested.  Any  one 
who  is  told  to  "go  to  Halifax  "  is  apt  to  regard  such 
consignment'  as  anything  but  kindly.  Whence  then 
comes  this  curious  saying  ?  It  appears  that  in  the 
days  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  many  New 
Englanders  remained  loyal  to  the  old  country,  there 
was  a  migration  of  families  across  the  line  into 
Canada.  Many  of  these  went  to  Nova  Scotia  by 
way  of  the  port  of  Halifax.  Any  American  not 
whole-hearted  in  the  cause  of  liberty  was  apt  to  be 
invited  to  follow  the  loyalists  and  get  out  of  the 
country;  it  was  meant  as  bitter  sarcasm  to  be  told 
to  "go  to  Halifax."  But  all  that  is  changed  now, 
the  American  patriot  and  the  loyal  Britisher  alike 
followed  the  call  of  their  manhood  and  became  the 
founders  of  progressive  communities.  Halifax  has 
lost  its  stinging  suggestiveness,  and  we  know  it  is  a 
picturesque  military  and  naval  station,  a  charming 
city,  and  the  gateway  of  a  continent. 

Nova  Scotia  is  most  widely  known  as  "the  land  of 
Evangeline."  The  tourist  goes  to  the  Annapolis  val- 
ley, a  splendid  tract  of  meadow  guarded  by  ridges 
that  cut  off  the  fogs  from  the  Bay  of  Punday  and  ob- 
struct the  cold  east  winds  of  the  Atlantic.  This  val- 
ley, famous  for  its  picturesque  beauty  and  its  historic 
associations,  extends  100  miles,  from  Windsor  to  An- 
napolis. It  is  the  old  Acadie,  the  country  settled  by 
French  colonists  too  patriotic  and  too  much  out  of 
the  world  to  recognize  French  authority  after 
France  lost  dominion  in  North  America,  150  years 
ago.  The  forcible  deportation  of  these  peasants  to 
New  England  and  the  South,  the  romance  of  their 
subsequent  pilgrimage  and,  in  many  cases,  eventual 
return  to  Nova  Scotia,  have  served  as  good  material 
for  many  a  writer. 

But  the  valley  of  Annapolis  is  not  typical  of  Nova 
Scotia;  it  is  a  happy  vale  consecrated  to  apples  and 
poetry,  to  Parkman  and  to  Longfellow.  Partly  be- 
cause it  is  cut  out  of  softer  rock  and  largely  by  rea- 
son of  the  two  hill  ranges  that  flank  it  on  the  north 
and  south,  the  valley  of  Annapolis  is  especially 
favored.  The  tidal  rivers  find  a  winding  way  deep 
into  the  pasture;  the  dykes,  first  buiit  by  the  Brit- 
tany peasants,  protect  the  interval  land  from  the 
encroaching  wave;  the  wide  orchards  bask  in  sun- 


Woodland  and  River  Scene  in  Nova  Scotia. 


shine,  the  quiet  villages  sleep  peacefully  under  gray 
church  steeples;  and  on  either  side  the  hill  slopes, 
checkered  with  cultivation  and  crested  with  dark 
forest,  look  down  protectingly,  while  a  wreath  of  fog 
halting  over  Blomidon  suggests  the  stress  and  dis- 


Wine  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia. 


Mouth  of  Indian  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia. 


quiet  of  a  cold  world  that  lies  beyond  this  dreamland. 

Emigration  is  draining  the  best  blood  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Of  late,  the  demand  for  laborers  in  the  wheat 
fields  of  western  Canada  has  attracted  the  young 
men.    Up  to  the  end  of  August  this  year  3700  men 

had  left  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  on 
"harvest  excursions" 
to  Manitoba  and  Alber- 
ta ;  nor  was  the  exodus 
at  an  end.  The  rail- 
roads offer  unusual  fa- 
cilities, the  rate  to  Win- 
nipeg being  only  $10  for 
the  trip. 

Every  year  several 
thousand  vigorous  men 
go  westward,  and  a 
large  part  do  not  re- 
turn but  take  up  land 
on  their  own  account. 
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The  Week. 

That  old  proverb  of  our  Mexican  predecessors  that 
the  "south  wind  never  dies  indebted  to  a  norther" 
is  a  great  California  comforter.  During  the  week 
the  norther  has  certainly  been  in  evidence,  and  we  do 
not  remember  seeing  some  parts  of  the  State  more 
wind  swept,  arid  and  distressful  than  they  do  at  pres- 
ent. We  state  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands 
of  new  comers  who  are  looking  in  vain  for  the  verdant 
hills  and  plains  which  they  were  promised  in  the 
California  November.  Such  delightful  autumnal 
springtime  will  surely  come,  but,  as  our  expert 
correspondent,  Mr.  Blochman,  of  Santa  Maria, 
points  out  in  another  column  of  this  issue,  it  is 
merely  late  this  year,  and  not  necessarily  bad  on 
that  account,  except  for  the  present  distress  of  it. 
How  soon  none  can  exactly  tell,  and  yet  as  we 
go  to  press  on  Wednesday  we  receive  the 
report  of  the  Weather  Bureau  that  the  south  wind 
is  beginning  to  assert  itself  and  something  is  likely 
to  be  doing  over  the  northern  half  of  the  State  be- 
fore this  issue  reaches  the  reader.  Even  if  it  does 
not  repay  so  quickly,  we  still  have  the  old  proverb, 
cited  above,  that  the  south  wind  will  keep  at  it  until 
it  has  hurled  back  all  the  heat  and  drouth  which  the 
norther  brought  in  its  train  and  something  more  to 
make  green  hillsides  and  plains,  and  to  set  the 
plows  to  running  and  the  stock  to  grazing — in  fact, 
to  give  us  what  we  have  reason  to  expect  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  We  are  banking  heavily  on  the 
truth  of  the  old  proverb. 

Everything  still  ministers  to  strength  in  the  wheat 
market,  as  is  shown  in  our  Market  Review.  Though 
trade  is  light,  both  on  spot  and  in  futures,  the  situ- 
ation is  strong.  The  higher  grades  of  barley 
are  also  much  in  the  same  shape  as  last  week. 
Oats  are  still  rising,  but  corn  ,is  somewhat  quieter, 
because  of  the  coming  of  the  new  crop.  Beans  have 
changed  in  various  ways,  according  to  supply  and  de- 
mand for  different  varieties,  as  our  reports  show 
upon  another  page.  Dry  peas  are  in  good  demand 
because  of  the  wide  winter  growth  in  orchards.  Bran 
and  middlings  are  in  small  supply  and  unchanged. 
Hay  is  unchanged.  Meats  are  steady,  with  veal  and 
pork  improving.  Butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  all 
in  good  shape.  Eastern  fowls  have  come  in  large 
amount  and  depress  local  stock,  but  turkeys  are 
much  better  this  week.    Potatoes  are  looking  up, 


with  active  shipping  demand.  Onions  are  unchanged. 
Increased  receipts  of  oranges  weaken  the  market, 
and  grape  fruit  is  weak  and  lemons  steady.  Apples 
are  doing  well  considering  the  ample  supplies.  Grapes 
seem  to  be  receding  a  little.  Dried  fruits  are  steady, 
with  a  quick  upward  movement  in  apples.  Walnuts  I 
are  strong  and  the  crop  late.  Almonds  are  being 
helped  in  tone  by  heavy  shipments.  Honey  is  still 
strongly  held  above  buyers'  views.  Hops  are  said  to 
be  offering  freely  at  reduced  rates,  with  slack  buy- 
ing. Wool  is  dormant  here,  but  looking  better  at 
distant  points. 

The  satisfactory  market  at  the  East  for  California 
fruits  continues  and  this  year's  movement  will  make 
a  good  mark.  Lt. -Governor  Anderson  of  the  Fruit 
Distributors  predicted,  some  time  ago,  that  we  would 
go  2000  carloads  above  last  year  and  this  is  nearly 
realized,  because  last  year  the  total  was  reported 
to  be  f)626  carloads,  and  up  to  date  this 
season  the  total  7457  carloads.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Sprague  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  tells  the 
Sacramento  Union  that  on  the  whole  the  past  season 
has  been  exceedingly  satisfactory.  There  was 
greatly  increased  business,  a  larger  area  repre- 
sented in  it,  a  greater  volume  of  production  and  a 
wider  market.  The  returns  to  growers  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  taken  as  a  whole.  Everybody  in 
the  business  shipped  more  cars  of  fruit  the  past  sea- 
son than  in  that  preceding  it,  though  some  varieties 
in  some  localities  did  not  do  all  that  was  expected  of 
them.  The  coming  fruit  growers'  convention  at 
Santa  Rosa  ought  to  be  a  more  cheerful  affair  than 
some  of  its  predecessors. 

Another  cheerful  note  is  found  in  the  declarations 
of  the  implement  men  about  this  fall's  trade.  In  old 
times  the  absence  of  rain  would  have  painted  the 
whole  trade  blue,  but  one  in  the  business  tells  an 
interviewer  that  the  present  season  has  shown  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  demand  for  farm  machin- 
ery, and  particularly  for  plows.  "This  is  unusual 
for  a  dry  season  like  this,"  says  he,  "and  indi- 
cates that  lack  of  rain  has  not  caused 
any  loss  or  inconvenience,  and  that  the 
men  who  understand  these  things  are  not 
in  the  least  discouraged  by  conditions,  present 
and  prospective.  It  always  follows  that  when  lots  of 
plows  are  sold  the  demand  for  other  farm  machinery 
increases,  and  so  it  is  in  this  instance."  Those  who 
have  kept  their  eyes  on  our  advertising  columns,  as 
all  enterprising  farmers  should,  must  have  noticed 
that  the  wide-awake  firms  have  no  reason  to  lack 
confidence.    It  is  a  good  sign. 

All  this  leads  up  to  Thanksgiving,  which  is  set  late 
this  year  so  that  the  rains  can  get  the  State  into 
Thanksgiving  mood.  President  Roosevelt  makes  the 
date  November  30,  and  gives  this  very  pertinent 
comment  on  the  occasion  : 

We  live  in  easier  and  more  plentiful  times  than  our 
forefathers,  the  men  who  with  rugged  strength  faced 
the  rugged  days;  and  yet  the  dangers  to  national 
life  are  quite  as  great  now  as  at  any  previous  time  in 
our  history.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  once  a  year 
our  people  should  set  apart  a  day  for  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  giver  of  good,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  express  their  thankfulness  for  the 
abundant  mercies  received  ;  should  manfully  ac- 
knowledge their  shortcomings,  and  pledge  them- 
selves solemnly  and  in  good  faith  to  strive 
to  overcome  them.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  been  blest  with  bountiful  crops.  Our  business 
prosperity  has  been  great.  No  other  people  has 
ever  stood  on  as  high  a  level  of  material  well-being 
as  ours  now  stands.  We  are  not  threatened  by  foes 
from  without.  The  foes  from  whom  we  should  pray 
to  be  delivered  are  our  passions,  appetites  and  follies  ; 
and  against  these  there  is  always  need  that  we  should 
war. 

Good  for  the  declaration,  but  it  needs  to  be  done 
oftener  than  once  a  year.  One  has  to  keep  everlast- 
ingly at  it — just  as  the  south  wind  will  have  to  do 
this  year  if  it  pulls  us  through  in  good  shape. 

Talking  about  new  Californians  who  wish  to  see 
things  green,  it  is  stated  that  the  great  colonist  rush 
from  Eastern  points  to  this  city  continues  and  in- 
creases as  the  time  draws  near  for  the  ex- 
piration of  the  special  rates  on  the  railroads.  It 
is  estimated  that  6000  travelers  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  one  day  last  week  over  the  three  railroads. 
Twenty  thousand  is  the  number  estimated  to  have 
arrived  within  a  week. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Fertilizers  for  Onions. 

To  the  Editor: — You  had,  some  weeks  ago, 
inquirers  questioning  you  in  regard  to  onion  grow- 
ing, but  neither  of  them  touched  on  just  those 
points  in  which  I  am  interested.  My  soil  is 
an  old  wheat  farm,  and  the  humus  is  about  all 
used  up.  I  have  but  10  months  manure  from  two  ani- 
mals for  the  two  acres  which  I  intend  to  plant,  so  wish 
to  help  out  with  commercial  fertilizers.  What  fertil- 
izers and  what  quantity  would  you  recommend?  Will 
nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  water,  force  the  young 
plants?  Is  it  also  good  for  eucalypts?  1  have  some 
thousands  of  them,  but  a  month  old,  whose  growth  I 
would  like  to  hasten.  Where  can  one  get  commercial 
fertilizers?  Looking  through  the  numbers  of  my 
Pacific  Rural  Press  for  the  past  year  I  can  find 
only  phosphorus  and  potash  advertised. — Farmer, 
Turlock. 

You  ought  to  reinforce  the  humus  in  your  soil  by  a 
winter  crop  of  bur  clover  or  peas  and  from  peas  and 
oats  sown  together  you  can  get  good  winter  cow  feed 
and  improve  your  soil  at  the  same  time.  You  can  use 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  per  acre,  ap- 
plying one-half  of  it  broadcast,  when  you  put  in  the 
sets  or  transplants  early  in  the  winter,  if  you  propose 
to  make  your  crop  that  way,  and  scatter  and  culti- 
vate in  the  other  half  of  the  soda  when  the  heavy  win- 
ter rains  are  over,  but  before  the  spring  rains  have  fin- 
ished. You  must  be  very  careful  about  using  nitrate  of 
soda  in  seed  beds  or  on  young  seedlings,  either  of  trees 
or  field  plants,  because  excess  of  it  is  destructive.  Do 
not  force  your  encalyptus  seedlings  too  much;  they 
will  be  overgrown  and  tender.  A  smaller,  tougher 
plant  transplants  better.  Of  course  you  can  use  ni- 
trate of  soda  water  or  manure  water  if  you  are  very 
careful  not  to  overdo  it. 

We  cannot  understand  why  dealers  in  fertilizers, 
who  are  always  complaining  about  the  lack  of  inter- 
est of  planters,  do  not  take  the  only  step  by  which 
such  interest  can  be  secured  and  that  is  by  advertis- 
ing. Some  dealers  do  use  a  small  amount  of  space 
and  advertise  in  a  way  which  the  wholesaler  under- 
stands, but  which  does  not  reach  nor  appeal 
to  the  thousands  of  small  growers  who  would 
like  very  much  to  experiment  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  advantage  of  buying  fertilizers.  You  can,  how- 
ever, always  buy  fertilizers  of  the  leading  seed  houses 
and  you  can  easily  find  their  advertisements  in  our 
columns.  If  the  fertilizer  men  will  not  bid  for  your 
patronage  and  offer  their  goods  in  an  attractive  re- 
tail way,  buy  of  the  seedsmen  and  give  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  trade  which  they  put  themselves  in 
the  way  of  deserving. 

Weed  Seed  in  Squirrel  Poison. 

To  the  Editor:— Inclosed  find  sample  of  seeds  I 
found  in  a  can  of  prepared  squirrel  poison.  It  is 
poisoned  barley,  put  up  by  one  of  the  lagest  concerns 
of  its  kind  in  the  State,  and  purchased  by  me  at  one 
of  our  local  stores.  I  am  almost  certain  that  these 
are  morning  glory  seeds,  and  if  they  are  it  is  an  out- 
rage that  these  people  are  permitted  to  scatter  this 
infernal  weed  any  more  than  it  is  scattered  at  pres- 
ent. Kindly  advise  me  what  you  believe  the  seeds 
are. — Farmer,  Santa  Cruz  county. 

The  seed  is  morning  glory  seed  as  you  suspect,  and, 
of  course,  the  use  of  grain  containing  weed  seed  in 
the  manfacture  of  squirrel  poison  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  The  probability  is  that,  as  the 
manufacturers  of  squirrel  poisons  are  not  farmers, 
they  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  matter 
as  you  do.  They  simply  buy  supplies  of  grain  in  the 
market  without  reference  to  weed  seeds.  They  cer- 
tainly should  have  their  attention  called  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  all  reputable  manufacturers  ought  to  be  dis- 
posed to  use  only  clean  grain  in  their  manufacture. 

Legumes  on  the  Bay  Border. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  find  out  about 
legume  forage  crops  suitable  for  this  vicinity.  What 
variety  and  what  time  would  you  plant  Soy  beans  and 
cowpeas  ?  Do  you  think  alfalfa  would  grow  on  any 
of  this  land  bordering  the  bay  without  irrigation  ? 
Would  bur  clover  or  alfilerilla  do  to  sow  with  oats  for 
hay  ?  How  do  the  vetches  do  here  ? — Farmer,  San 
Mateo  county. 

Concerning  leguminous  plants,  California  experi- 
ence, is  that  cowpeas  and  Soy  beans  are  not  satisfac- 
tory. They  do  not  like  the  dry  season  and  they  can 
not  endure  the  frosts  of  the  rainy  season.  Alfalfa 
would  undoubtedly  succeed,  for  a  time  at  least,  on 
soils  in  which  the  water  does  not  rise  too  near  the 
surface.    If  you  can  count  ou  3  or  4  feet  or  more 
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above  standing  water  and  the  soil  is  rather  loamy, 
alfalfa  will  do  well,  providing  the  water  does  not  con- 
tain salt.  It  is  quite  sensitive  to  brackish  water. 
Bur  clover  is  probably  our  best  winter-growing 
legume  and  would  make  a  good  combination  with 
oats.  Alfilerilla  is  not  a  legume,  but  is  a  member  of 
the  geranium  family.  Vetches  generally  do  well  in 
the  winter  and  so  do  the  common  field  peas,  all  of 
them  growing  well  with  oats  or  rye,  the  growth  of 
the  grain  enabling  the  peas  to  rise  from  the  ground 
and  thus  become  better  to  handle  in  haying. 

Fruits  on  Walls. 

To  the  Editor: — I  desire  to  raise  early  and  late 
figs  for  home  use,  but  our  climate  near  the  bay  is 
hardly  warm  enough  to  ripen  a  crop  of  any  variety 
on  the  previous  year's  wood,  and  such  varieties  as 
will  mature  on  wood  of  the  current  year's  growth 
are  generally  gone  early  in  the  autumn.  I  propose 
to  construct  a  concrete  or  brick  wall  12  feet  high, 
against  which  to  train  the  branches,  the  same  as  is 
done  in  England.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  whether 
concrete  will  retain  and  reflect  the  heat  for  as  long  a 
period  during  the  night  as  bricks,  or  should  the  wall 
be  built  of  the  latter  material,  which  would  be  con- 
siderably more  expensive  than  concrete?  Will  you 
also  state  whether,  in  your  judgment,  the  results  will 
prove  satisfactory?  It  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps 
the  difference  between  our  California  climate  and 
that  of  England  is  of  a  nature  not  to  yield  corre- 
spondingly satisfactory  results  in  growing  figs  and 
other  fruits  on  walls  over  that  derived  from  growing 
them  in  the  open  orchard. — Subscriber,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

We  do  not  know  the  relative  absorption  and  radia- 
tion of  brick  and  cement,  but  imagine  there  is  too 
little  difference  to  be  considered  important  as  a  hor- 
ticultural factor.  The  chief  office  of  a  wall  is  to 
arrest  currents  of  cold  air,  though,  of  course,  radia- 
tion of  heat  is  important.  This,  however,  comes 
largely  from  the  ground,  and  the  wall  prevents  its 
being  swept  away  by  cold  air  currents.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  use  of  a  wall  will  accomplish  much  in 
the  line  you  have  in  mind,  and  especially  in  the 
autumn,  during  which  we  generally  have  ample  sun- 
shine, and  cornering  it  by  a  wall  should  be  quite 
effective  in  bringing  to  maturity  late  fruits  which 
are  checked  by  low  summer  temperatures  caused  by 
the  persistent  westerly  winds  from  the  ocean.  When 
these  cease  the  sun  has  a  better  chance,  and  to  help 
it  by  a  wall  should  be  effective.  We  see  no  reasons 
why  the  same  advantage  in  kind  should  not  be  real- 
ized here.  Nothing  but  actual  trial  can  demonstrate 
to  what  degree  it  is  available. 

For  Scabby  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:— About  a  year  ago  some  one  asked 
you  for  a  cure  for  scab  on  potatoes,  and  you  very 
kindly  replied  giving  a  formula  for  dipping  seed  po- 
tatoes, which  has  been  unfortunately  misplaced.  I 
was  told  of  your  prescription  by  a  man  who  is  raising 
potatoes  on  a  small  place  of  his  on  the  McCloud 
river  where  he  has  good  rich  soil,  but  irrigation  is 
needed  for  the  crop.  He  had  been  troubled  with 
this  scab  on  the  potatoes,  but  noticed  that  after 
using  this  solution  which  you  suggested  on  the  seed 
potatoes,  he  had  but  little  trouble. — Enquirer,  San 
Francisco. 

There  are  two  treatments  for  scab  in  potatoes,  and 
we  cannot  be  sure  which  was  recommended  pre- 
viously in  your  case.  One  is  dipping  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  Dissolve  one  ounce  in  eight 
gallons  of  water  and  soak  the  seed  potatoes  in  this 
solution  for  one  and  one-half  hour  before  cutting. 
This  treatment  kills  the  scab  spores  which  may  be 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  potatoes.  More  recently, 
however,  to  avoid  danger  in  handling  such  a  rank 
poison  as  corrosive  sublimate,  formalin  has  been  used, 
and  one  pint  of  commercial  formalin,  as  it  is  bought 
in  the  stores,  is  diluted  with  thirty  gallons  of  water 
and  potatoes  are  soaked  in  this  for  two  hours.  Thirty 
gallons  of  this  dip  ought  to  treat  about  fifty  bushels 
of  potatoes. 

Alfalfa  on  Light  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  land  which  is  slightly 
alkaline.  I  wish  to  put  this  in  alfalfa.  Will  it  benefit 
the  alfalfa  if  I  first  sow  cowpeas  and  later  turn  them 
under  before  sowing  the  alfalfa?  Also,  where  can  I 
get  alfalfa  bacteria  for  inoculation,  and  also  advice 
concerning  the  same  ? — Farmer,  Santa  Barbara. 

There  would  probably  be  no  advantage  in  a  prelim- 
inary crop  of  cowpeas.  You  would  simply  lose  a 
year's  time  in  getting  a  stand  of  alfalfa.  As  for  the 
alkalinity  of  the  soil,  it  would  not  be  lessened  by  the 
cowpeas,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  make  the 


direct  trial  to  ascertain  if  it  is  too  great  to  admit  of 
successful  growth  of  alfalfa.  We  would  go  ahead 
with  the  alfalfa,  getting  the  land  into  good  shape  by 
deep  plowing  and  thorough  harrowing,  and  then  sow- 
ing as  soon  as  the  ground  gets  into  good  condition  in 
February,  trusting  to  the  rain  to  distribute  the  alkali 
which  may  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  evap- 
oration during  the  dry  season.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  if  you  can  get  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  it  will 
endure  a  certain  amount  of  alkali  which  is  distributed 
through  the  soil,  but  would  be  injured  if  it  were 
largely  concentrated  at  the  surface.  Only  an  actual 
trial  of  the  plant  will  show  whether  your  land  is  suit- 
able for  alfalfa  growing.  You  can  get  alfalfa  bacteria 
from  the  seedsmen,  but  there  has  been  no  satisfactory 
demonstration  yet  that  anything  is  gained  by  such 
introduction. 

No  Inoculation  for  Grain. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  inoculation  of  grains  to  enable  them 
to  draw  nitrogen  from  the  air.  I  first  saw  some 
account  of  it  in  a  farm  journal.  I  have  been  advised 
to  write  to  you,  as  I  have  wished  to  experiment  with 
it.  Our  land  seems  to  be  impoverished  and  I  wish  to 
improve  it. — Grain  Grower,  Glenn  county. 

The  accounts  of  this  inoculation  business  have  been 
very  misleading,  and  even  so-called  farm  journals 
have  been  deceived.  Even  when  inoculation  is  de- 
sirable, which  is  not  always  the  case,  the  only  plants 
which  can  draw  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  by 
means  of  bacteria,  which  establish  themselves  upon 
the  roots,  are  leguminous  plants,  viz.,  peas,  beans, 
vetches,  acacia  trees,  etc. — everything  which  bears 
its  seed  in  a  pod.  No  grain  can  do  this  and  no  inocu- 
lation of  grain  can  help  it.  For  the  improvement  of 
the  yield  of  grain  nothing  is  known  excepting  better 
farming,  including  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  of  irriga- 
tion water  as  may  be  required. 

Arbor  Vines  and  Home  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through 
the  columns  of  the  Pacify  Rural  Press  which  are 
the  varieties  of  table  grapes  best  adapted  for  a  trel- 
lis or  arbor  in  this  locality  ?  The  soil  is  a  deep  sedi- 
ment, or  what  is  known  here  as  cherry  land.  Also, 
what  varieties  of  apples  would  you  recommend  to 
plant  for  home  use  ? — Home-Maker,  Mt.  View. 

The  Isabella  is  a  very  satisfactory  arbor  vine,  if 
you  like  an  Eastern  grape,  and  it  grows  well  in  your 
district.  Of  European  varieties  the  Gros,  Colman, 
Muscat,  Hamburg  and  Rose  Chasselas  all  have  large, 
handsome  leaves  and  good  fruit.  For  home  use  we 
would  grow  the  following  apples:  Red  Astracan, 
Gravenstein,  Skinner's  Seedling,  Yellow  Bellefieur, 
Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

Is  It  Lippia  ? 

To  the  Editor: — When  at  the  coast  last  summer, 
near  Soquel,  I  saw  some  Egyptian  lawn  grass,  the 
roots  of  which  I  was  told  came  from  the  Experi- 
mental Station.  Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  procure 
some  ?— E-  W.  P.,  San  Jose. 

We  do  not  know  anything  which  is  called  Egyptian 
lawn  grass.  Perhaps  you  saw  some  Lippia,  which  is 
a  lawn  plant  but  not  a  grass,  a  prostrate  plant  with 
small  leaves  which  endures  almost  any  amount  of 
drouth  and  makes  a  fine  cover  with  less  water  than 
any  grass  which  we  know  of.  If  you  think  that  is 
the  plant,  and  the  sound  of  the  name  is  similar,  you 
can  now  get  the  roots  in  any  quantity  from  your  local 
nurserymen  and  florists. 

A  Good  Date. 

To  the  Editor: — I  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  a 
few  dates  grown  by  Mr.  Louis  Weber  of  Daunt, 
Tulare  county,  and  ask  your  opinion  of  them.  —  W.  J. 
Nicholson,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  fruit  and  the  palm  certainly 
worth  keeping  for  its  product.  The  fruit  is  rather 
small,  and  yet  large  enough  to  be  acceptable  in  con- 
nection with  its  exceptionally  fine  flavor,  thin  skin 
and  its  complete  ripening  in  October.  Such  dates 
will  undoubtedly  find  profitable  sale. 

No  Pears  on  Apple  Stock. 

To  the  Editor: — There  are  more  young  apple 
trees  than  I  want  on  my  place,  but  no  pears.  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  whether  it  is  practicable  to 
graft  some  of  the  apples  over  to  pears? — Subscriber, 
Napa. 

It  will  not  do;  there  may  be  temporary  growth,  but 
no  permanent  success. 


Pruning  Vines. 

To  i  he  Editor: — I  have  Red  Emperor,  Flame  To- 
kay, Cornichon,  Malaga  and  Catawba  vines  set  last 
spring.  How  would  you  prune  ?  Run  on  trellises  4 
feet  high  or  stump  off  at  18  inches  like  we  do  Mus- 
cat ? — Grower,  Redlands. 

The  Emperor  should  be  grown  with  long  canes  on 
either  a  high  stake  or  trellis,  if  you  prefer.  The 
other  varieties  you  mention,  except  the  Catawba, 
can  be  grown  like  Muscats.  The  Catawba  is  an 
Eastern  grape  and  should  be  grown  Eastern  fashion 
on  trellis  or  high  stake. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  November  6,  1905. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  OfBical  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Warm  and  clear  weather  continued  during-  the  week 
with  brisk  northerly  winds.  The  dry  winds  caused  no 
material  damage,  and  the  warm  days  were  beneficial  to 
citrus  fruits.  Oranges  are  coloring  rapidly  and  will 
soon  be  ready  for  picking;  the  prospect  is  good  for  an 
excellent  crop.  Grape  shipments  are  practically  com- 
pleted and  dried  fruits  are  mostly  secured.  Olive  pick- 
ing is  in  progress  and  a  good  crop  is  being  gathered. 
Bean  harvest  is  completed.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  in 
progress.  The  soil  has  become  very  dry  and  rain  is  need- 
ed. Stock  are  doing  fairly  well  on  dry  feed,  but  pastur- 
age is  rapidly  failing. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Dense  fogs  prevailed  in  the  Bay  district  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  with  generally  clear  and  warm  weath- 
er in  the  interior.  Light  frosts  occurred  in  some  sec- 
tions. High  northerly  winds  prevailed  at  the  close  of 
the  week.  In  some  sections  farming  operations  have 
been  suspended,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  but 
plowing  and  seeding  are  in  progress  in  other  places. 
Peed  is  scarce  and  rain  is  needed  in  all  sections.  Beans, 
alfalfa,  corn  and  potatoes  are  nearly  all  secured  and  the 
hay  and  grain  crops  are  under  cover.  Grapes  and  de- 
ciduous fruits  are  mostly  disposed  of.  An  excellent  crop 
of  apples  has  been  gathered  and  large  shipments  are  be- 
ing made.  Cloverdale  oranges  are  in  good  condition. 
Tree  pruning  is  in  progress. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear,  warm  days  and  cool  nights  prevailed  during  the 
past  week.  Light  frosts  occurred  on  several  mornings, 
but  did  no  damage.  Wine  making  is  about  over  for  the 
season.  Olive  picking  is  progressing  and  a  large  crop 
will  be  harvested.  Oranges  are  making  good  growth 
and  picking  and  shipping  are  progressing;  a  large  crop 
of  excellent  quality  will  be  harvested.  Orchards  are  be- 
ing pruned  in  some  sections.  In  the  northern  portion  of 
the  valley  dry  plowing  and  seeding  continue.  Dry  feed 
is  fair  and  stock  are  healthy  and  generally  in  good  con- 
dition. Rain  is  badly  needed  for  green  feed  and  farm- 
ing operations. 

Sonthern  California. 

Warm  and  clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  of 
the  week,  with  some  fog  in  the  coast  districts.  High 
winds  and  sandstorms  prevailed  Sunday,  followed  by 
phenomenally  heavy  rainfall.  At  Los  Angeles  the  pre- 
cipitation for  24  hours  was  0.58  inch  and  at  San  Diego  1.68 
inch.  The  rain  caused  some  damage  to  streets  and 
railroads,  but  in  other  respects  was  exceedingly  benefi- 
cial, as  the  soil  had  become  very  dry  and  pasturage  was 
failing.  Apple  picking  and  fruit  drying  are  practically 
completed  and  walnut  harvest  is  progressing.  The  yield 
of  honey  is  larger  than  that  of  last  season  and  heavy 
shipments  are  being  made.  Late  tomatoes  are  being 
shipped  east  from  Anaheim.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good 
condition  in  most  places  and  orange  picking  has  com- 
menced. 


Eureka  Summary.  —Unusually  dry  weather  contin- 
ues and  dairy  interests  are  beginning  to  feel  the  long 
drouth.    Farmers  are  plowing  and  digging  potatoes. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — A  general  rain  at  the  close 
of  the  week  caused  farm  work  to  proceed  rapidly.  A 
large  acreage  is  being  seeded  to  grain.  An  unusually 
heavy  bean  crop  in  most  sections  is  safely  harvested. 
Packing  houses  are  busy  handling  lemons. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, November  8,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

Eureka  

no 

1.89 

5  79 

5  75 

68 

38 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.18 

9  10 

2.91 

82 

46 

Sacramento  

.00 

.03 

5.68 

2  12 

78 

40 

.00 

T 

7  54 

2.45 

74 

48 

San  Jose  

.00 

T 

2.62 

78 

40 

Fresno  .   

.00 

T 

5.06 

1.26 

76 

40 

.00 

T 

.45 

68 

72 

38 
42 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.03 

4  61 

2  f6 

76 

Los  Angeles  

1.10 

1.18 

1  14 

1  32 

72 

46 

2.46 

3  36 

.17 

.69 

66 

54 

VU'CJH.  

51 

1  07 

.81 

1.U4 

82 

50 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


That  Phylloxera  Spot. 


To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  Oct.  21st  you 
answer  the  queries  of  a  subscriber  who  has  found  a 
phylloxera  spot  in  his  vineyard.  Your  advice  to  give 
"the  death  treatment"  is  wise,  but  some  would 
make  it  even  stronger,  believing  that  nothing  but 
the  most  radical  measures  give  any  promise  of  sav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  vineyard. 

Death  Treatment.— The  first  question  is,  what  is 
"the  death  treatment?"  Something  like  twenty- 
five  years  ago  Mr.  F.  W.  Morse  (now  Dr.  Morse  of 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco),  who  was  then  analytical 
assistant  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the  University  of 
California,  was  engaged  by  the  California  State  Viti- 
cultural  Commission  to  trace  the  distribution  of  the 
phylloxera  in  the  State.  He  did  so  with  great 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  made  a  valuable  re- 
port which  was  published. 

One  of  his  most  remarkable  discoveries  was  in 
Pleasant  valley,  near  Vacaville.  There  an  infested 
vineyard  had  been  pulled  up,  and  peach  trees 
planted,  some  eight  years  previous  to  Mr.  Morse's 
visit.  No  vines  had  grown  there  during  that  time, 
and  the  orchard  had  come  into  full  bearing.  Mr. 
Morse  dug  down  between  the  trees  and  found  grape 
roots  full  of  sap,  and  supporting  healthy  colonies  of 
the  phylloxera,  and  ready  to  attack  any  new  plant- 
ing of  vines.  Will  some  one  go  to  that  spot  now  and 
investigate  and  report  whether  the  sucking  of  the  in- 
sects has  kept  up  the  flow  of  sap  till  this  time  ? 

In  the  summer  of  188ti  the  writer  called  upon  an 
eminent  authority  on  viticulture  in  Vienna,  Austria. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Morse's  discovery 
was  mentioned,  and  the  writer  was  told  that  the 
same  thing  had  been  observed  in  Austria.  It  is 
evident  that  pulling  up  the  vines  is  not  "  the  death 
treatment."  It  is  objectionable  in  that  it  brings  the 
insects  to  the  surface,  and  many  will  be  shaken  off 
the  roots,  and  may  be  scattered  far  and  wide.  The 
less  the  roots  are  disturbed  the  better. 

A  Treatment  Proposed. — It  would  be  well  to  de- 
stroy the  vines  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
sawing  them  off  and  burning  them  on  the  spot,  or 
perhaps  better  still  to  pile  straw  and  brush  on  the 
vines  as  they  stand,  and  make  a  fire  that  will  burn 
the  vines  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  should  then  be  drenched 
with  some  good  insecticide,  say  the  salt,  sulphur  and 
lime  wash  used  for  scale  bugs,  or  the  sulphur  and 
lime  sheep  dip. 

To  deal  death  to  both  roots  and  phylloxera  under 
ground  probably  nothing  will  be  more  convenient 
than  carbon  bisulphide  liberally  used.  The  dose 
would  depend  much  upon  the  nature  and  depth  of  the 
soil.  As  your  inquirer  lives  in  Napa  valley,  he  need 
not  go  far  to  find  some  one  who  can  give  him  expert 
advice.  If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  John  Wheeler,  for- 
merly of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission,  is 
there  (address,  St.  Helena)  and  can  speak  with 
authority  on  this  subject.  After  getting  advice  from 
an  expert  as  to  a  dose  that  would  in  his  opinion  kill 
both  roots  and  insects,  we  would  double  the  dose, 
and,  if  practicable,  put  a  levee  about  the  doomed 
vines  and  within  a  week  soak  the  ground  with  water, 
as  this  will  intensify  the  action  as  to  the  roots.  Re- 
peat the  dose  if  later  examination  shows  any  live  in- 
sects or  grape  roots  in  the  soil.  Above  all  the  circle 
of  vines  destroyed  should  be  large  enough  to  take  in 
all  suspected  vines,  even  if  some  apparently  healthy 
ones  be  included. 

Other  Points. — The  grapes  on  infested  vines 
should  not  be  picked.  Mr.  Morse  found  the  grape 
box  from  an  infested  vineyard  one  of  the  commonest 
means  for  carrying  the  phylloxera  to  clean  vine- 
yards. 

And  after  all  possible  thoroughness  in  destroying 
the  pest  in  the  spot  described,  your  inquirer  may 
later  find  it  present  in  other  parts  of  his  vineyard, 
where  it  has  already  been  carried,  but  is  not  yet  in 
evidence.  Too  great  care  cannot  be  used  to  avoid 
carrying  the  insects  from  the  infested  spot.  The 
workmen  should  wear  gloves  which  should  not  be 
taken  away  from  the  infest  d  spot  until  disinfected 
by  exposure  to  some  deadly  gas,  or  should  be  burned 
upon  the  spot.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  arti- 
cles of  clothing.  High-topped  boots  may  be  worn, 
which  should  be  cleaned  on  the  infested  ground  and  well 
oiled  with  neatsfoot  oil,  best  by  stepping  in  a  bucket 
of  it,  which  will  not  hurt  the  leather,  but  the  oil  will 
kill  the  insects  if  it  touches  them.  Gas  lime  from  the 
gas  works  is  good  medicine  to  keep  the  phylloxera 
from  coming  to  the  surface  if  liberally  applied  to  the 
ground,  and  a  heavy  dose  should  kill  the  roots,  but  it 
may  be  hard  to  find,  since  oil  has  taken  the  place  of 
coal  so  largely  in  gas  production. 

Fulton,  Cal,  Nov.  1.  C.  H.  Dwinelle. 

This  is  very  thorough  and  ought  to  hold  down  the 
pest  if  it  has  not  already  gone  beyond  the  spot.  The 
life  of  vine  roots  in  the  soil  without  top  growth  is  re- 
markable. It  is  claimed  that  up  to  three  years  ago 
at  least  there  would  occasionally  shoots  appear  in 
the  Anaheim  district,  though  the  vineyard  had  been 
uprooted  fifteen  years  before.— Ed. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Convention. 


To  the  Editor. — The  Senate  Chamber  at  Sacra- 
mento was  the  scene,  on  October  21,  of  an  irrigation 
meeting  of  unusual  importance.  It  was  a  convention 
of  Sacramento  Valley  people  called  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  plans  for  the  development  of  what  is  de- 
clared by  leading  engineers  to  be  the  greatest  irri- 
gation opportunity  on  the  American  continent. 

Governor  George  C.  Pardee,  of  California,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress, 
presided  at  the  meeting,  which  was  called  by  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Development  Association,  an 
organization  of  Sacramento  valley  counties.  Men 
prominent  in  State  and  National  affairs  were  there, 
leading  citizens  from  every  portion  of  the  valley,  rep- 
resenting large  private  interests,  counties,  munici- 
palities and  organized  commercial  and  improvement 
bodies. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  strong  declaration 
for  united  effort  by  the  people  of  the  entire  valley  to 
bring  about  the  early  construction  of  some  portion  of 
what  the  officials  of  the  Reclamation  Service  call  "the 
great  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Project."  A 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  pledging  the 
united  support  of  the  entire  valley  to  such  locality  as 
may  be  selected  by  engineers  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  as  the  proper  place  of  beginning. 

Among  those  who  addressed  the  meeting  at  length 
were  Governor  Pardee,  Congressman  Duncan  E. 
McKinlay  of  California,  Supervising  Engineer  J.  B. 
Lippincott  of  the  National  Reclamation  Service, 
President  N.  P.  Chipman  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Trade. 

The  irrigation  possibilities  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
have  come  prominently  into  notice  through  the  work 
of  the  National  Reclamation  Service.  Several  years 
ago  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  began  in- 
vestigations. Since  the  Reclamation  Service  was 
created  the  work  has  been  broadened  and  now  includes 
6tream  measurements,  surveys  of  storage  reservoir 
sites,  tests  of  the  water  itself,  topographic  surveys 
of  the  valley  floor,  investigations  to  determine  the 
duty  of  water,  plans  and  estimates  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  and  canals. 

The  surveys  have  determined  that  the  Sacramento 
valley  proper  comprises  2,661,120  acres,  exclusive  of 
the  channel  surface  of  perennial  streams.  The  marked 
advantages  for  irrigation  that  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Reclamation  Service  are  the  vast  area 
of  fertile,  irrigable  lands,  the  unusual  number  and 
extent  of  natural  storage  basins,  the  ample  water 
supply,  and  the  winterless  climate,  which,  with  irri- 
gation, admits  of  practically  continuous  cropping, 
thereby  insuring  much  greater  returns  from  land 
irrigated  than  could  be  secured  where  Nature  is  less 
kind. 

That  the  water  supply  is  ample  is  shown  by  the 
annual  discharge  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  reported  by  Reclamation  Service  engineers 
to  be  26,000,000  acre-feet,  enough  to  cover  the  entire 
floor  of  the  valley  more  than  9  feet  deep. 

Rain  falls  only  in  winter  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
and  watershed  and  consequently  storage  is  essential 
to  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  irrigation.  Fortu- 
nately, Nature  has  provided  immense  basins  where 
waters  may  be  stored  on  a  vast  scale  at  comparatively 
small  cost.  The  natural  advantages  for  storage  are 
remarkable.  The  most  striking  instance  is  the  Big 
Valley  reservoir  site  on  Pit  river,  where,  according 
to  the  report  of  Engineer  Lippincott  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  the  entire  flow  for  a  year  from  4000 
square  miles  of  watershed  with  a  heavy  rainfall  may 
be  impouuded  by  the  erection  of  a  dam.  120  feet  in 
height,  at  a  cost  for  construction  of  from  $2.01  to 
$2.23  per  acre-foot  capacity. 

The  investigations  have  now  progressed  to  a  point 
where  the  engineers  in  charge  are  enabled  to  reach 
definite  conclusions  and  have  partially  developed  plans 
for  a  great  irrigation  system  to  cover  the  entire  valley 
floor.  Mr.  Lippincott  has  said  of  this  project  that  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest,  possibly  the  greatest, 
irrigation  opportunity  in  America.  Fortunately  it 
can  be  constructed  in  units,  some  of  which  will  not 
call  for  the  expenditure  of  any  vast  sum. 

Since  the  Reclamation  Service  began  investigations 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  doubt  has  been  expressed 
as  to  the  acceptance  by  Sacramento  valley  land  owners 
of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Reclamation  Act, 
but  there  are  many  evidences  that  the  Sacramento 
valley  land  owners  have  awakened  or  are  awakening 
to  the  real  benefit  to  their  lands  and  to  them  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  project.  One  enterprising 
community  in  the  Sacramento  valley  is  already  organ- 
izing a  Water  Users'  Association  to  deal  with  the 
Government  and  urge  the  construction  of  the  unit 
that  would  benefit  this  community.  A  report  made 
to  the  Valley  Irrigation  Convention  showed  about 
26,000  acres  already  signed  to  this  preliminary 
organization.  W.  A.  Beard. 

Sacramento. 


Underground  Waters  in  Southern  California. 

The  underground  waters  of  the  coastal  plain  of 
I  southern  California  have  recently  been  investigated 


by  hydrologists  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  Mr.  W.  C.  Mendenhall  has  prepared,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  H.  Darton,  three  papers  on 
the  subject.  The  first  deals  with  the  development  of 
underground  waters  in  the  eastern  coastal  plain 
region,  the  second  with  the  underground  waters  in 
the  central  coastal  plain  region,  and  the  third  with 
the  underground  waters  in  the  western  coastal  plain 
region.  When  the  series  is  complete  it  will  contain  a 
list  of  nearly  all  the  wells  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
with  such  data  as  to  water  levels,  irrigation  systems, 
and  irrigated  lands  as  could  be  collected  by  a  careful 
canvass.  The  first  paper  of  this  system  is  now  avail- 
able as  "Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No. 
137." 

The  larger  part  of  this  report  consists  of  maps 
and  tables.  The  text  is  brief  and  chiefly  descriptive, 
but  includes  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  development 
and  drought  in  bringing  about  those  changes  in 
water  levels  and  in  the  outlines  of  artesian  areas 
which  have  been  most  marked  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years.  The  maps  presented  with  the  report  show 
the  areas  irrigated  in  the  spring  of  1004,  when  the 
field  work  was  done,  the  pumping  plants  and  distrib 
uting  systems  by  which  the  water  is  procured  and 
conducted  to  the  land  where  it  is  used,  the  areas  of 
artesian  water-bearing  land  at  the  beginning  of  1004 
and  the  original  artesian  area,  the  zones  of  relative 
alkalinity  in  the  underground  waters,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  planes  of  saturation  outside  of  the  present 
artesian  belt.  Where  the  data  are  sufficient  the  ele- 
vation of  the  plane  of  saturation  is  shown  by  means 
of  contours. 

By  the  valley  of  southern  California,  within  which 
this  work  is  undertaken,  is  meant  that  region  ex- 
tending 30  or  40  miles  south  of  the  San  Gabriel  and 
San  Bernardino  mountains,  and  lying  between  the 
Pacific  ocean  and  Cajon  and  San  Gregonio  passes. 
It  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  productive  lands 
of  the  southern  section  of  the  State,  and  within  it  lie 
most  of  the  prosperous  settlements  which  have  be- 
come famous  for  their  beauty,  fertility  and  healthful- 
ness.  The  Anaheim  and  Santa  Ana  quadrangles, 
which  together  comprise  what  is  called  in  this  paper 
the  eastern  coastal  plain  region,  cover  an  area  35 
miles  long  and  15  miles  wide. 

Within  this  area  crops  and  soil  are  varied,  as  is 
generally  the  case  throughout  the  coastal  plain,  and 
irrigation  practice  is  not  at  all  uniform.  In  the  Ana- 
heim quadrangle  about  Orange,  Fullerton  and  Ana- 
heim are  many  citrus  groves,  and  deciduous  fruits 
and  walnuts  are  extensively  cultivated.  Farther 
south,  in  the  peat  lands,  celery  is  becoming  a  more 
and  more  important  crop,  and  sugar  beets,  corn  and 
alfalfa  are  extensively  grown.  As  the  rainfall  is  not 
sufficient  to  mature  the  more  valuable  crops,  resort 
must  be  had  to  irrigation,  and  the  extension  of  culti- 
vated areas  is  thus  dependent  upon  an  increase  in 
the  water  supply.  The  flowing  waters  from  the 
mountain  canyons  were  long  ago  appropriated,  and 
the  development  of  the  subterranean  flow  is  hence 
highly  important. 

Three  streams  supply  surface  irrigating  waters 
for  the  Santa  Ana  and  Anaheim  quadrangles.  These 
are  the  San  Gabriel,  the  Santa  Ana,  and  Santiago 
creek.  The  irrigation  systems  dependent  on  these 
streams  are  described  by  Mr.  Mendenhall. 

The  reclamation  of  the  peat  lands  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Santa  Ana  quadrangle  and  in  adjacent 
quadrangles  to  the  west  has  been  a  problem  of  drain- 
age rather  than  of  irrigation.  Under  a  State  law, 
passed  in  1897,  two  drainage  districts  have  been 
organized,  each  with  its  governing  board  of  three 
directors,  who  properly  apportion  the  expenses 
among  the  land  owners  benefited.  These  two  dis- 
tricts are  briefly  described  in  this  report.  The 
source  of  the  underground  waters  and  the  perma- 
nence of  their  supply  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Menden- 
hall. The  interdependence  of  the  wells  is  shown  and 
the  cost  of  the  wells  is  given. 

The  studies  of  which  Mr.  Mendenhall's  present 
paper  is  a  part  are  planned  to  cover  all  the  import- 
ant water-bearing  lands  of  the  valley  of  southern 
California. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Fattening  Turkeys. 


Those  who  desire  to  test  the  profit  in  putting  a 
little  extra  finish  on  turkeys  can  find  suggestions  on 
feeding  in  the  result  of  a  set  of  experiments  described 
in  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  by  Prof.  James  Dryden 
of  the  Utah  Experiment  Station.  The  experiment 
was  to  determine  the  advisability  of  feeding  in  con- 
finement to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  meat 
and  to  determine  the  cost  and  profit.  A  feeding  test 
of  a  month's  duration  before  Christmas  was  made 
with  fix  young,  but  practically  mature,  rather  small 
bronze  turkeys  raised  under  ordinary  farm  condi 
tions.  When  purchased  they  weighed  65$  pounds 
and  cost  13  cents  a  pound,  or  $8.50.  Next  day  they 
weighed  64.1  pounds  and  the  day  after  67.4  pounds. 
The  average  of  these  latter  weighings— 65.7  pounds 
— is  taken  as  the  starting  basis. 

During  the  test  the  birds  were  kept  in  a  pen  10x10 
feet  in  the  general  poultry  house.  They  were  never 
let  out.    The  pen  has  an  open  front,  with  a  curtain 
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door  of  factory  cotton.  The  roosting  pen,  boarded 
up  on  three  sides,  is  provided  with  a  curtain  door  to 
drop  on  cold  nights,  but  was  never  closed.  All  but 
two  birds  had  good  health  throughout.  These  two 
were  part  of  the  time  ailing,  but  this  was  enough  to 
reduce  their  gain  in  weight. 

The  feed  and  management  were  as  follows:  In  the 
morning  whole  wheat  was  scattered  in  a  little  straw 
on  the  floor;  at  noon  corn  was  given;  at  night  a  mash 
feed.  Skimmed  milk  was  always  before  them.  No 
other  animal  food  was  given.  Their  green  food  con- 
sisted of  all  the  sugar  beets  and  lucerne  leaves  they 
would  eat.  Grit  was  also  supplied  in  abundance. 
During  the  first  eight  days  the  mash  consisted  of  two 
parts  bran  and  shorts  and  one-fourth  part  ground 
wheat  mixed  with  water.  No  mash  was  given  for 
the  next  eight  days.  For  the  remainder  or  the  test 
one-fourth  part  of  oats  was  added  to  the  above 
recipe.  During  the  first  three  weeks  twice  as  much 
whole  wheat  was  fed  as  corn,  and  during  the  last 
week  about  equal  amounts  of  each.  During  the  first 
two  weeks  a  little  beef  scrap  was  also  fed.  The  total 
cost  of  food  was  $1.01,  or  about  17  cents  per  fowl. 
This  figure  was  slightly  modified,  however,  by  the 
sale  during  the  last  week  of  one  of  the  birds. 

In  three  weeks  the  six  birds  had  gained  13.3 
pounds.  This  added  to  the  trains  made  bv  the  re- 
maining five  birds  during  the  last  week  made  a  total 
gain  of  16.4  pounds.  Of  this,  13.2  pounds  were  made 
by  four  of  the  birds,  the  other  two  making  up  the 
balance.  When  sold  the  birds  weighed  82  pounds, 
and  after  dressing  76.2  pounds,  a  loss  of  about  1%. 
The  dressing  consisted  of  bleeding  and  plucking  the 
feathers.  When  dressed  the  price  realized  was  17} 
cents  a  pound,  or  $13.05  for  the  lot.  This  is  $4.55 
more  than  the  price  paid  for  them.  Deducting  the 
cost  of  food,  there  is  left  a  profit  of  $3.54  on  the  orig- 
inal investment  of  $S.50.  Those  who  ate  the  birds 
declared  they  had  never  eaten  turkeys  of  better 
quality.  The  experiment,  therefore,  shows  that 
young  turkeys  may  be  taken  from  the  farm  and  fed 
in  small  pens  with  the  great  probability  of  increased 
weight,  heightened  quality  and  good  profit. 


Poultry  Keeping  for  Women. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Burbridge  of  Los  Angeles  county  gives 
the  California  Promotion  Committee  a  sketch  of  her 
way  with  poultry  and  the  way  in  which  others  can 
succeed: 

California  imports  each  year  from  the  middle  West 
hundreds  of  carloads  of  eggs  and  dressed  poultry,  for 
which  high  prices  are  obtained  in  the  markets.  Why 
we  should  not  only  supply  our  home  demand,  but  also 
send  hundreds  of  carloads  from  this  State  to  the 
East  each  year,  has  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  me 
ever  since  I  engaged  in  poultry  raising.  The  prices 
of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  for  market  use  are 
always  so  high  that  the  man  who  does  not  care  for 
fancy  birds  can  always  make  a  good  living  furnish- 
ing hotels  and  private  families  with  stock. 

I  have  established  on  my  ranch  in  Los  Angeles  a 
fatting  plant  on  which  the  birds  are  fed  according  to 
the  method  used  in  England,  where  they  are  placed 
in  long  rows  of  crates  four  or  five  birds  to  the  crate 
and  fed  twice  a  day  in  troughs  placed  in  front  of  the 
crates.  For  the  first  week  I  use  the  best  oat  flour 
and  sour  milk  made  into  a  mash  and  gradually 
thinned  so  that  the  food  is  like  thick  gruel  by  the  end 
of  the  fatting  period.  This  time  varies  according  to 
the  stock,  a  Mediterranean  taking  a  week  or  more 
longer  than  the  American,  English  or  Asiatic  classes. 
For  this  fatted  stock  I  have  ne^er  received  under 
thirty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  some  seasons  of  the 
year  as  much  as  forty-five  cents.  This  year  one  of 
the  largest  restaurants  in  Los  Angeles  has  offered 
me  fifty  cents  per  pound  the  year  round  for  Orping- 
ton Ranch  capons.  The  egg  market  has  always  been 
very  steady  and  prices  have  been  high  so  that  a  good 
profit  can  be  realized  on  eggs  alone,  by  selling  off  the 
young  cockerels  and  saving  the  pullets  each  year  just 
for  market  eggs. 

So  many  inquiries  come  to  me  as  to  poultry  raising 
in  California  indicating  that  a  false  notion  exists 
among  many  Eastern  and  Northern  breeders  as  to 
the  ravages  of  roup  and  lice.  According  to  many  of 
the  inquiries,  this  part  of  the  United  States  is 
referred  to  as  being  visited  by  these  two  evils.  I 
have  raised  thousands  of  chickens  myself,  taking  all 
of  the  care  of  them  from  the  egg  to  the  mature  fowl, 
and  have  had  no  trouble  with  roup  whatever.  True 
I  have  had  sanitary  surroundings,  clean  yards,  plenty 
of  fresh,  cool  water  for  my  birds  and  well  ventilated, 
draughtless  sleeping  quarters.  I  have  found  that  with 
due  care  the  lice  are  no  worse  than  in  any  other  sec- 
tion, but  the  watchword  of  the  poultry  raiser  from 
the  time  the  egg  is  entrusted  to  the  incubator  or  hen 
until  the  bird  is  ready  for  the  table,  breeding  pen  or 
show  room,  should  be  "cleanliness."  By  that  I  mean 
no  lice,  clean  straw  to  scratch  in,  clean  water  to 
drink,  clean  houses  so  no  foul  orders  can  disturb  the 
good  the  day  has  brought.  This  habit  of  cleanliness 
is  easy  to  establish  on  a  ranch  when  the  work  is  done 
systematically,  but  a  poultry  raiser  cannot  do  part 
of  the  work  one  day,  nothing  the  second  and  catch 
up  on  the  third.  It  is  necessary  each  day  to  do  for 
the  comfort  of  the  flock  all  these  little  things  and  the 
hen  is  a  most  grateful  creature,  repaying  kindness 


by  filling  the  egg  basket  and  incidentally  one's 
pockets. 

I  started  with  a  trio  of  Buff  Orpingtons,  after  a 
trial  of  several  other  breeds,  and  when  I  found  the 
chicks  were  so  easy  to  raise  and  so  sturdy,  I  pur- 
chased eggs  from  several  of  the  large  Eastern  and 
English  breeding  farms,  so  my  first  year  I  went  into 
the  show  room  with  a  fine  lot  of  stock.  I  took  three 
silver  cups  and  over  100  ribbons  on  an  entry  of  thirty 
birds  in  two  shows,  and  then  started  to  work  in  earn- 
est to  build  up  the  strains  I  had.  I  was  able  to  sup- 
ply a  great  number  of  settings  of  eggs  to  my  fellow 
fanciers  at  good  prices,  and  my  second  year  saw  me 
start  the  breeding  season  with  1200  fine  birds  with- 
out a  cull  in  the  lot.  I  had  the  eggs  booked  in  early 
January  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  and  had 
many  orders  for  breeding  stock  that  I  was  not  able 
to  supply  on  account  of  the  egg  orders.  I  have 
always  purchased  a  fine  breeder  in  England  or 
America  whenever  I  was  able  to  get  just  what  I 
wanted,  regardless  of  the  price,  and  1  never  lost 
money  in  doing  so,  for  the  big  Eastern  breeders  have 
engaged  eggs  of  a  famous  winner  from  me  before  I 
saw  the  bird  myself,  and  I  have  always  had  a  steady 
sale  for  my  best  at  all  times  in  California. 

My  experience  in  raising  poultry  has  been  to  me  a 
most  interesting  one.  From  the  very  first  I  have 
taken  not  only  a  keen  interest  but  a  great  delight  as 
well  in  this  work.  It  has  been  this  joy  in  the  work 
that  has  prompted  me  to  build  up  my  ranch  from  a 
very  modest  beginning  to  the  big  specialty  ranch  it  is 
now.  I  now  have  100  breeding  pens  and  my  fatten- 
ing plant  has  a  capacity  of  5000  birds  every  three 
weeks.  How  my  efforts  have  borne  fruit  you  may 
guess,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  extensive  establish- 
ment has  grown  up  from  my  modest  beginning  with 
three  chickens.  It  has  proved  not  only  pleasant  but 
profitable  and  my  zeal  has  kept  pace  with  my  experi- 
ence and  understanding  of  the  business. 

I  take  a  keen  delight  in  conducting  my  business, 
and  it  is  not  from  necessity  but  from  choice  that  I 
myself  buy  all  the  supplies,  hire  the  needed  help, 
superintend  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
attend  to  the  mixing  of  grains  and  the  grinding  of 
feed,  prepare  my  own  remedies  for  sick  fowls  and 
treat  them  when  ill.  All  this  fills  in  a  busy  life — a  life 
in  which  these  healthful  pursuits  carried  on  mostly 
out  of  doors  are  the  greatest  charm  as  well  as  a 
source  of  profit,  yielding  me  a  clear  gain  of  $5000  in 
only  fifteen  months. 


Drake  do  not  need  to  be  specially  fed  before 
being  put  in  the  breeding  pen;  in  fact,  this  might  in- 
jure them  for  the  purpose.  They  do  need,  however, 
to  be  in  good  condition  and  to  be  kept  so. 


THE  FIELD. 


Breeding  Ferrets. 


To  the  Editor: — Since  my  articles  on  ferrets 
appeared  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  inquiries  regarding  them.  Several 
correspondents  want  to  know  if  they  will  work  on 
gophers  and  squirrels.  I  wish  to  say  that  they  will 
successfully  exterminate  both  gophers  and  squirrels. 
The  following  article  will  show  that  they  have  been 
used  with  success  on  ground  squirrels.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Spokesman  Review,  Spokane,  Wash: 

Colfax,  Wash.,  July  9th. — W.  A.  Davis  of  Steptoe 
has  discovered  a  new  and  effective  method  of  destroying 
squirrels.  Mr.  Davis  got  some  ferrets,  which  he  uses 
to  hunt  squirrels,  which  are  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of 
this  section.  The  ferrets  go  into  the  holes  after  the 
squirrels,  and  either  catch  and  kill  them  or  drive  them 
out  of  the  holes,  when  dogs  catch  them.  Mr.  Davis 
took  three  ferrets  and  two  dogs  and  went  into  the  fields. 
In  less  than  two  hours  he  had  killed  62  squirrels.  Mr. 
Davis  exhibited  the  ferrets  in  Colfax  yesterday,  and 
they  attracted  much  attention.  He  says  they  are  the 
most,  successful  squirrel  exterminators  he  has  ever  tried, 
and  he  believes  it  will  pay  the  farmers  in  his  country  to 
breed  ferrets  and  train  them  to  hunt  squirrels,  and  he 
believes  that  systematic  efforts  along  this  line  will  event- 
ually solve  the  squirrel  problem.  With  half  a  dozen 
industrious  ferrets  a  farm  could  soon  be  cleared  of  squir- 
rels, and  once  they  were  driven  out  it  would  be  compar- 
atively easy  to  keep  them  exterminated. 

Breeding  Ferrets. — The  breeding  season  com- 
mences about  March  1st  and  ends  in  September. 
The  female  ferret  "comes  in"  much  the  same  way  as 
a  sow  pig  or  a  bitch,  and  she  remains  in  this  condi- 
tion about  a  week  or  more.  A  little  experience  will 
soon  enable  you  to  judge  the  right  time  for  mating. 
As  soon  as  you  notice  this  development,  place  her 
with  a  male  ferret  in  a  box  or  pen  and  leave  her 
there  for  two  days.  During  the  breeding  season 
each  male  should  have  a  pen  or  box  to  himself.  One 
male  will  serve  six  or  eight  females.  After  the 
females  have  all  been  bred  you  can  keep  several 
females  together  for  convenience  of  feeding,  etc. 
They  carry  their  young  six  weeks,  which  are  born 
with  their  eyes  closed,  opening  when  they  are  six 
weeks  old. 

About  two  weeks  before  you  expect  the  liUer, 
place  each  female  in  a  pen  by  herself.  Give  the  pen 
a  thorough  cleaning  and  put  in  about  six  inches  of 
dry  clay  or  earth  and  some  clean  straw.  The  nest 
should  be  a  box  about  12x14  inches  and  about  y 


inches  high.  This  box  will  not  need  any  cover.  Pack 
the  box  full  of  straw,  and  with  your  hand  make  a 
firm  nest  near  the  bottom  of  the  box.  They  cover 
their  young  with  straw  and  line  their  nest  with  fur 
taken  from  their  own  body.  When  about  three  weeks 
old  remove  the  straw  from  over  the  nest  so  that  you 
can  see  the  young.  As  soon  as  they  can  eat,  give 
them  a  little  bread  soaked  in  milk  and  a  little  fine- 
chopped  meat  while  in  the  nest,  and  when  they  have 
their  eyes  open  and  will  come  to  the  dish,  they  are 
ready  to  wean.  The  old  ferret  should  have  all  the 
milk  and  bread  she  will  eat  and  a  little  meat  every 
day  or  every  other  day.  By  weaning  early  and  tak- 
ing good  care  of  the  old  ferret,  you  stand  a  better 
chance  of  getting  a  second  litter. 
958  Pine  street,  San  Francisco.        Wm.  Styan. 


A  Fear  of  Ferrets. 


To  the  Editor:— I  have  received  so  much  valuable 
information  from  your  paper  that  I  feel  very  grateful 
to  you  and  it;  but  in  the  last  two  issues  there  have 
been  communications  from  Mr.  Styan  concerning  fer- 
rets about  which  I  am  apprehensive. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  over-anxious  about  these,  but  I 
know  from  practical  experience  how  ready  people 
are  to  take  any  means  of  getting  rid  of  squirrels  and 
gophers,  and  I  want  to  suggest  that  there  is  danger 
in  following  Mr.  Styan's  idea  of  breeding  ferrets  to 
kill  off  gophers,  etc. 

Mr.  Styan  owns  that  ferrets  are  a  species  of  weasel 
and  that  they  rear  very  large  litters  of  young.  Now 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Styan's  readers  should  be  called  particularly  to 
these  two  facts,  but  I  have  this  excuse:  I  have  been 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  know  what  the  intro- 
duction of  an  animal  for  the  extermination  of  cane 
rats  has  done  there.  As  you  probably  know,  there 
is  a  kind  of  rat  in  the  sugarcane  fields  of  Hawaii 
which  is  very  destructive  to  the  cane.  Some  very 
enthusiastic  people  imported  the  mongoose  (of  a 
weasel  nature)  to  kill  off  the  rats.  Now  in  India  the 
mongoose  is  all  right;  that  is  its  home  and  it  does  its 
work  well,  killing  snakes,  rats  and  all  sorts  of  pests; 
but,  you  know,  in  a  strange  country  animals  often 
develop  mischievous  characteristics.  The  mongoose 
found  in  Hawaii  that  chickens  and  eggs  made  pretty 
good  eating,  and  from  that  they  went  on  to  the  idea 
that  there  was  no  need  of  hustling  for  rats  when 
there  was  better  eating  in  the  nearest  chicken- 
house.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  relative  in 
Hawaii  telling  me  of  losing  thirty-two  out  of  thirty- 
six  young  chickens.  The  mongoose  sucks  the  blood 
and  then  throws  the  body  aside  and  goes  for  another. 
You  go  to  gather  eggs  and  you  find  only  the  shell— 
the  contents  have  been  sucked  out  through  a  small 
hole. 

Now  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  peo- 
ple in  the  country  secure  ferrets  to  exterminate  the 
squirrels  and  gophers  we  may  soon  have  a  worse  pest 
to  contend  with — it  is  so  easy  for  a  few  to  escape 
from  captivity  through  a  little  carelessness.  What 
do  our  poultry  keepers  think  of  letting  such  animals 
loose  ?  I  am  quite  sure  I  hope  no  one  near  my  own 
place  will  take  the  notion  to  invest  in  them. 

San  Francisco.  L.  M.  Anderson. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  Mr.  Styan's  proposition 
that  ferrets  are  good  for  squirrels  nor  in  Mr.  Ander- 
son's fear  of  their  becoming  a  pest.  Both  claims 
were  thoroughly  threshed  out  in  our  columns  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Two  things  are  properly  to  be  in- 
ferred from  such  long  experience — first,  that  as  the 
ferret  was  proposed  as  a  squirrel  cure  so  long  ago, 
and  we  have  as  many  squirrels  as  ever,  the  cure  did 
not  catch  on  for  some  reason;  second,  as  the  ferret 
had  every  chance  to  become  a  pest  twenty-five  years 
ago  and  did  not  do  so,  the  probability  is  that  its 
multiplication  in  a  wild  state  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pec  ted. — Ed. 


Requirements  of  Good  Beet  Seed. 


To  the  Editor: — A  few  weeks  ago  I  showed  by  a 
report  on  three  samples  of  alfalfa  seed,  examined  for 
impurities,  how  disastrous  it  is  to  the  crop,  to  sow 
impure  seed,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  know,  before 
planting,  that  seed  is  free  from  foreign  or  obnoxious 
weed  seeds. 

In  many  foreign  countries  strict  measures  are 
taken  to  allow  only  good  seeds  on  the  market.  As 
regards  sugar  beet  seed,  the  Associated  German 
Sugar  Manufacturers  have  recently  adopted  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Magdeburg  seed  rules.  As  modified 
the  rules  follow: 

1.  One  kilogram  of  seed  must  give  not  less  than 
70,000  germs  in  fourteen  days. 

2.  Of  this  number  not  less  than  46,000  germs  must 
sprout  the  first  six  days. 

3.  Out  of  100  balls,  not  less  than  75  must  germinate. 

4.  The  percentage  of  moisture  is  normal  up  to  15%, 
but  goods  may  be  delivered  with  a  percentage  of  17, 
but  when  percentage  is  between  15  and  17,  a  rebate 
must  be  allowed  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  mois- 
ture. 

5.  Foreign  matter  is  allowable  to  the  extent  of  3%, 
but  goods  are  deliverable  when  percentage  reaches  5%. 
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Seed  between  3%  and  5%  must  be  allowed  a  proportional 
reduction. 

6.  The  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  1  to  5  makes  the 
seed  not  acceptable. 

7.  Differences  in  examination  are  to  be  finally  decided 
by  an  average  between  a  new  trial,  made  by  the  station, 
whose  analysis  is  contested  and  a  trial  made  by  the 
laboratory  of  the  Association  of  the  Manufacturers  of 
Sugar. 

In  presenting  the  following  report,  I  have  selected 
three  of  my  tests  that  show  how  sugar  beet  seed  varies 
in  regard  to  germination: 


No.  l 
No.  2 
No  3 


Uniformly  large 

Small 
Small  and  large 


23 


76,762 
68,762 
59,549 


in 
10 
5.6 


99 

99  + 


No.  1  is  first-class  seed.  When  seeds  are  small 
there  should  be  at  least  ISO  sprouts  in  100  beet  balls. 

Alice  F.  Crane. 
Tester  and  Examiner  of  Seeds. 
314  Cherry  street,  Sau  Francisco. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


Weather  Conditions  and  Inferences  for  the  Season. 

Written  ror  the  Pacific  Ruhai.  Pkkss  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Blochman  of 
Santa  Maria. 

Because  no  appreciable  rains  fell  in  October  over 
the  State,  some  are  feeling  an  alarm  for  the  season. 
Last  year  7J  inches  rain  fell  in  San  Francisco  before 
the  end  of  October,  this  year  but  a  trace.  Even  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where  good  rains 
always  fall  in  October,  only  scant  precipitations 
are  so  far  of  record. 

A  review  of  past  seasons,  however,  should  quiet 
every  cause  of  apprehension  for  this  that  we  should 
classify  as  a  late  opening  rainy  season.  There  were 
three  very  wet  years  in  the  60s  viz. :  61-62,  66-67  and 
67-68.  In  each  one  of  them  it  was  well  into  Novem- 
ber before  rains  began  in  the  Bay  district.  The 
excellent  season  of  80-81  opened  up  only  on  the  very 
last  days  of  November.  Many  others  can  be  cited, 
but  this  is  sufficient  to  show  from  data  of  the  past 
that  late  opening  seasons  have  more  in  their  favor 
than  against  them. 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  any  October  rains  is  the 
persistent  high  barometer  that  overlies  the  north- 
western part  of  the  coast,  an  apparent  extension  of 
what  we  call  the  summer  type  of  weather,  with  its 
corresponding  low  barometer  in  Arizona  and  south- 
ern California.  The  Sonora  rains  or  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia rains  were  quite  late  in  falling  in  Arizona, 
seemingly  a  full  month  later  than  the  average  (last 
year's  phenomenal  rainfall  out  of  consideration).  The 
extension  of  these  Sonoras  gave  San  Diego  nearly  an 
inch  of  rain  thus  early  in  the  season  and  more  to  the 
eastward. 

The  rainfall  for  central  and  northern  Arizona  has 
been  above  the  summer  average,  but,  of  course,  not 
to  compare  with  last  season's.  Average  to  heavy 
Sonora  rains  always  are  a  forerunner  of  reasonably 
wet  seasons  to  the  northward.  But  not  in  a  direct 
proportion;  some  very  wet  seasons  of  Arizona  were 
followed  by  only  average  seasons  hereabouts.  But 
the  very  driest  season  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  for 
instance,  was  the  summer  of  '97  followed  by  our 
drought  of  97-98.  So  that  the  rain  bearing  area  of 
this  north  tropical  extension  belt  has  some  relation- 
ship with  the  more  northerly  (so  called)  Japan  cur- 
rent belt.  Approximately  true  as  this  is,  it  would 
afford  one  favorable  factor  in  the  forecast  for  our 
season. 

Of  far  more  consideration,  however,  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  high  barometer  areas  from  across  the 
Pacific  as  they  impinge  themselves  on  our  California 
coast.  This  has  only  had  a  partial  study,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  proper  data  and  ascer- 
taining any  normal  of  barometrical  pressure. 

However,  in  a  general  way,  this  much  may  be 
claimed  regarding  these  rain  bearing  and  rainless 
belts.  Persistent  high  barometer  areas  cross  over 
the  Pacific  ocean  and  strike  this  State  in  different 
latitudes  in  summer  compared  with  the  winter.  To 
the  southward  and  northward  are  belts  of  a  lower 
barometrical  type  in  which  rain  bearing  areas  move 
and  yield  varying  degrees  of  precipitation. 

These  high  and  low  barometrical  areas  have  a 
generally  easterly  trend,  but  they  may  be  deflected 
northerly  or  southerly  if  they  meet  with  obstructions 
in  their  direct  course. 

The  summer  type  barometer  is  a  high  one,  gener- 
ally over  the  whole  west  United  States  coast,  the 
low  being  to  the  southward  and  to  the  northward 


Alaska  rains  prevail  in  summer  and  Mexican  coast 
rains  as  well.  In  winter  the  belt  moves  southward, 
and  the  center  of  the  lows  will  impinge  the  coast 
opposite  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Some  seasons,  however,  as  this  very  one,  the  low 
barometer  belt  is  later  in  moving  down  its  winter 
course.  That  Oregon  has  had  some  good  October 
rains  (though  not  up  to  the  average)  is  due  to  the 
deflection  of  the  rain  bearing  area.  We  get  rains 
around  Point  Conception  from  storm  centers  that 
strike  in  on  the  Oregon  coast  500  or  600  miles  farther 
northward  through  the  same  deflecting  influence — a 
high  barometer  to  the  east  of  the  storm  center,  forc- 
ing it  to  the  southward  or  northward.  More  usually 
it  is  deflected  southward  in  winter,  because  it  is  colder 
to  the  landward  over  the  northerly  land  areas,  and 
cold  air  has  a  high  barometer. 

Now  in  some  seasons  the  apex  of  this  high  barom- 
eter area  settles  between  Point  Conception  and  San 
Francisco  during  the  very  height  of  the  rainy  season 
instead  of  being  more  nearly  off  the  Lower  California 
coast.  This  causes  the  dry  and  half  dry  seasons  for 
points  south  of  the  bay  and  in  the  interior  from 
Stockton  southward. 

In  some  seasons,  as  we  noticeably  observed  it  in  the 
97-98  drought,  this  high  barometer  area  in  November 
and  December  would  be  even  higher  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  off  seasons,  causing  a  still  greater  short- 
ness in  precipitations.  Both  droughts  of  76-77  and 
97-98  were  wet  seasons  in  Oregon,  much  wetter  than 
last  season.  The  rain  bearing  area  was  stopped 
from  trending  down  the  coast  by  this  wall  of  high  and 
dry  atmosphere  and  gave  them  the  more. 

This  season,  so  far,  the  barometrical  pressure  south 
has  been  prevalently  low,  and  though  it  is  rather  too 
early  in  November  to  predict  of  its  remaining  so 
throughout  the  mouth,  we  have  reasons  to  infer  the 
absence  of  that  persistent  high  that  we  referred  to 
as  the  drought  producer  of  the  south  and  central 
parts  of  the  State. 

In  fact,  as  far  as  our  observation  goes,  we  much 
prefer  to  see  the  apex  of  the  high  barometer  over 
Washington  than  over  Central  California.  For 
sooner  or  later  the  rain  bearing  area  will  move  it 
away  and  it  will  rain  more  generally  down  the  whole 
coast  than  otherwise. 

As  illustrative  of  the  contrast  in  rainy  seasons 
caused  by  the  relative  positions  of  these  high  barom- 
eter areas,  let  us  cite  the  seasons  of  92-93  and  93-94 
for  Eureka,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles: 

Eureka,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Inches.                 Inches.  Inches. 

1892  —  1893                            49                           22  26* 

1893—1894                             55                           18*  6% 

The  average  rainfall  for  Eureka  is  45+;  for  San 
Francisco  23+  and  Los  Angeles  about  16  inches. 

In  November  of  '93  heavy  rains  fell  in  Eureka, 
reaching  down  in  part  to  San  Francisco  about  4$" 
inches  and  tapering  off  to  only  f-inch  in  Los 
Angeles,  this  extraordinary  discrepancy  being 
caused  by  the  persistent  high  barometer  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  In  92-93  there  was 
an  absence  of  these  highs  and  the  Los  Angeles  pre- 
cipitation went  to  the  unusual  of  exceeding  the  San 
Francisco  rainfall. 

The  study  of  our  Pacific  coast  climatology  is  hardly 
more  than  fairly  begun,  as  we  accumulate  more  data 
and  apply  it  to  past  observations.  We  shall  some 
day  be  able  to  forecast  coming  rains  with  astonish- 
ing results. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


World's  Greatest  Official  Butter  Record  Made  by 
a  Guernsey. 

The  Guernsey  cow,  Yeksa  Sunbeam  15439,  owned 
by  Mr.  Fred  Rietbrock  of  Athens,  Wis.,  has  com- 
pleted the  largest  year's  record  of  any  cow  in  the 
world,  made  under  public  supervision,  that  of  an  Ad- 
vanced Register  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion.   This  record  in  detail  is  as  follows: 

Pounds         Per  Cent  Pounds 
Milk.       Butter  Fat.  Butter  Fat. 

October.  1904                                   1,428.2  5.69  81  26 

November                                     1,322.5  5.62  74  32 

December                                      1,294  4  6.08  78.70 

January,  1905                                  1,217.0  6  04  73.51 

February                                       1,080.8  B.7S  61.00 

March                                             1.185.1  6  05  71 ,7'i 

April                                                1,089.6  5.79  63  09 

May                                                 1,127.5  5.75  64.83 

June                                                1.158  4  5.25  60  82 

July                                                1.266  0  5.88  74.44 

August                                            1.463.8  5.42  79.34 

September                                     1,307.5  5.67  74.14 

Total  14,920  8  5.74  Av.  %  857.15 

This  was  made  under  the  ruies  and  regulations  of 
the  Advanced  Register  of  Guernsey  Cattle  and  super- 
vised by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  Adding 
one-sixth  to  the  butter  fat  to  cover  the  weight  of 
salt  and  water  found  in  .butter  in  addition  to  the 
butter  fat,  we  have  1000  lbs.  of  butter  for  the  year's 
work  of  this  cow.  This  is  nearly  three  times  the 
amount  she  was  required  to  produce  to  enter  the 
Register. 

Yeksa  Sunbeam  15349  was  bred  by  the  late  W.  D. 
Richardson  of  Garden  City,  Minn.  She  was  dropped 
April  2,  1895,  making  her  about  nine  and  one-half 
years  old  when  commencing  her  record.    She  calved 


Sept.  11,  1904,  and  was  not  in  calf  at  the  end  of  the 
year's  record.  Prof.  Woll  of  the  Wisconsin  station 
writes  as  follows  of  the  cow's  work  after  a  personal 
visit  to  the  farm: 

"In  view  of  the  excellent  and  almost  incredible  re- 
sults that  are  reported  from  Mr.  Rietbrock's  herd  I 
considered  it  my  duty  to  look  into  the  matter  person- 
ally, and  therefore  conducted  the  August  tests  of  the 
cows  in  his  herd  last  week.  When  the  reports  are 
received  you  will  note  that  his  cows  are  doing  better, 
if  anything,  this  month  than  the  immediate  preceding 
months.  He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  bringing  to- 
gether a  wonderful  lot  of  cows  and  he  is  especially  fa- 
vorably situated  in  having  clover  fields  and  pastures 
such  as  have  not  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the  State 
for  many  years.  The  possibilities  of  northern  Wis- 
consin for  dairying  were  never  more  strongly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  than  by  this  interesting  visit  to 
Athens." 

At  the  completion  of  the  year's  record,  Prof.  Woll 
again  wrote: 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Yeksa  Sunbeam  will  head 
your  list  as  having  the  greatest  official  year's  record. 
She  is  a  wonderful  cow,  and  had  made  a  record 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  beat.  In  fact.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  ever  be  beaten,  except  under  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  under  which  her  own  test  was 
conducted,  when  the  cow  does  not  get  in  calf  before 
the  end  of  the  official  year.  I  have  every  confidence 
in  the  correctness  of  the  test  of  this  cow  and  others 
in  the  Athens  herd.  I  think  I  wrote  you  on  this 
point  on  my  return  from  Athens.  While  I  did  not 
suspect  anything  wrong  before  going  there,  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  be  in  position  to  testify  myself  to  the 
correctness  of  the  work  done,  and  I  can  do  so  with 
full  confidence.  Mr.  Reitbrock  naturally  feels  very 
elated  over  the  records  which  his  cows  are  making." 

KEEK  OF  YEKSA   SI' N BEAM    DURING  THE  TEST. 

October — Silage  and  hay  25  tt.s  ,  with  15  lbs.  grain 
mixture  composed  of  1  part  oilmeal,  2  parts  ground 
oats,  2parts  gluten  feed  and  4  parts  bran. 

November — Corn  silage  30  lbs.,  with  grain  mixture 
the  same  as  October. 

December — Same  as  November. 

January— Silage  30  tt>s. ,  rutabagas  10  tt>«.,  15  tt>s 
grain  mixture  composed  of  1  part  ground  oats,  10 
parts  gluten  feed,  2  parts  bran,  1  part  oilmeal,  and 
alfalfa,  hay,  ad.  lib. 

February — Silage  30  lbs.,  rutabagas  10  lbs.,  14  lbs. 
grain  mixture  composed  of  4  parts  white  bran,  2 
parts  gluten  feed,  1  part  oilmeal,  1  part  ground  oats, 

1  part  cornmeal  and  alfalfa,  ad.  lib. 
March — Same  as  February. 
April — Same  as  February. 

May — Same  as  February. 

June — Pasture,  mixed  clover  hay  and  6  lbs.  above 
grain  mixture. 

July — 10  lt>s.  mixed  grain  ration  composed  of  300 
lbs.  bran,  1200  tbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed  and  100 
lbs.  oilmeal.    Pasture  ad.  lib. 

August — 10  lbs.  above  grain  mixture,  8  lbs.  green 
clover  at  noon,  and  pasture  ad.  lib. 

September — Clover  pasture,  green  corn,  clover 
hay,  and  2  lbs.  gluten,  6  lbs.  bran,  4  lbs.  ground  oats, 

2  ti>s.  oilmeal. 

What  the  Owner  Says. — Mr.  Reitbrock,  in  writ- 
I  ing  of  the  work  of  the  cow,  says: 

"Yeksa  Sunbeam  will  have  surpassed  all  other 
cows  so  far  as  tested  in  butter  fat  production  by  a 
very  safe  margin — that  is,  safe  for  the  present  at 
least.  She  will  also  exceed  the  milk  record  of  Imp. 
Hayes  Rosie.  If  you  will  figure  the  matter  over  and 
care  to  make  a  statement,  you  will  find  that  her 
largest  milk  production  for  one  day  was  August  19, 
1905.  Upon  the  basis  of  our  composite  three-day 
test  her  butter  fat  production  for  that  day,  based 
upon  5.9%  fat  and  52  lbs.  milk,  was  3.07  lbs.  fat. 
Her  best  week  was  from  August  17  to  August  23, 
inclusive,  during  which  period  she  made  352  lbs  milk. 
Our  home  test  reported,  having  been  based  upon  her 
production  of  August  17,  18  and  19,  5  09%,  would 
make  20  77  lbs.  fat  in  that  week.  Her  largest 
monthly  production  of  butter  fat  was  in  August,  1905, 
when  she  made  81.26  lbs.  fat,  while  her  largest  milk 
production  for  one  month  was  August,  1905,  when 
she  made  1463  8  lbs.  milk. 

"During  the  first  120  days,  commencing  October, 
1904,  she  made  300.53  lbs.  fat,  while  during  the  first 
187  days  she  made  451.49  lbs.  fat.  Her  lowest  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  during  the  twelve  months  in  ques- 
tion was  June,  1905,  when  the  percentage  was  5.25; 
while  her  highest  per  cent  of  fat,  6.08,  was  in  Decem- 
ber. In  three  different  months,  to-wit,  December, 
January  and  March,  her  per  cent  of  fat  was  a  trifle 
over  6,  while  during  the  other  nine  months  the  per 
cent  was  over  5  and  under  6.  Her  average  weight 
during  the  year  has  been  about  1150  lbs.  Her  best 
work  during  the  year  has  been  on  pasturage,  supple- 
mented during  the  hot  weather  and  fly  time  with  soil- 
ing crop  composed  of  oats  and  peas.  For  the  size  of 
the  cow  and  the  amount  of  her  production,  I  think 
the  grain  ration  has  been  comparatively  small.  She 
has  always  had  a  good  appetite  for  roughage,  and,  of 
course,  has  had  plenty  of  it." 

This  record  is  not  only  a  great  credit  to  Mr.  Riet- 
brock and  his  herd,  but  of  estimable  value  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Guernsey  breed,  as  it  shows  in  an  undis- 
putable  manner  the  capability  of  a  Guernsey  cow. 
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Agricultural  Review. 


Butte. 

Picking  Oranges  in  Oroville.— 
Sutter  Independent,  Nov.  2:  Picking  and 
packing  oranges  for  shipment  began  on 
the  Hearst  orchard  at  Palermo  Saturday. 

Olive  Season  Opened. — Gridley  Her- 
ald, Nov.  3:  The  olive  season  is  now 
about  beginning.  The  crops  on  the  trees 
in  this  vicinity  are  not  as  good  as  last 
year  as  regards  quantity,  though  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  fine.  It  is  a  rather 
singular  fact  that  this  neighborhood  pro- 
duces about  as  good  olives  without  irriga- 
tion as  are  grown  in  the  irrigated  districts 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Last 
year  some  of  the  olives  grown  in  this 
place  were  fully  as  good  as  any  of  those 
from  the  irrigated  orchards.  The  olive 
is  a  hardy  tree. 

A  Good  Corn  Crop.— Gridley  Herald. 
Nov.  3:  Homer  Woodworth  has  gathered 
and  shelled  his  crop  of  twenty-nine  acres 
of  corn  grown  about  2£  miles  from  Gridley, 
which  yielded  65  bushels  per  acre  of  shelled 
corn. 

Los  Angeles. 

Great  Year  for  Oranges.— Los  An- 
geles dispatch  to  Chronicle,  Oct.  31:  With 
the  opening  of  the  orange  shipping  season 
next  Wednesday  the  growers  of  southern 
California  are  convinced  that  they  will 
begin  the  greatest  year  in  the  history  of 
the  industry  in  this  State.  They  base 
this  opinion  on  the  condition  of  the  crop 
so  far  as  it  can  be  estimated  at  present, 
and  the  past  season,  which  has  never  been 
equaled  in  volume  of  shipments  and  rarely 
in  prices  realized.  The  total  shipments 
last  season  were  29,845  carloads,  of  which 
4250  were  lemons;  a  total  of  24,595  car- 
loads of  oranges  from  southern  California 
alone.  The  total  amount  of  money  in- 
volved was  $23,756,000,  the  principal  items 
making  up  the  sum  total  being  as  follows: 
For  the  railroads,  $9,750,000;  refrigerator 
car  lines,  $105,000;  growers  and  shippers, 
$13,200,000.  The  prices  were  better  than 
for  the  two  seasons  previous,  but  some- 
what under  those  realized  three  and  four 
years  ago.  This  season's  yield  of  Navels, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  in  excess  of  last 
year's.  With  the  wider  market  which 
has  been  secured  for  the  fruit  and  it.s  in- 
creasing- popularity  in  the  East,  much 
better  results  are  looked  for.  The  rate 
question  is  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  situ- 
ation, but  shippers  are  in  hopes  that  this 
may  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  with 
this  out  of  the  way,  the  prosperity  of  the 
industry  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Orange. 

Orange  County  Ships  Early  Or- 
anges East. — Los  Angeles  dispatch  to 
Sacramento  Union,  Nov.  4:  Orange  county 
to-day  made  the  first  shipment  of  this 
season's  oranges  from  southern  California. 
The  shipment  was  composed  of  two  cars 
of  well  colored,  good  sized  Navels,  and 
were  consigned  to  the  Eastern  markets 
for  the  Thanksgiving  trade.  They  were 
shipped  from  Orange  by  the  Atland  Fruit 
Co.  of  this  city,  the  fruit  being  picked  at 
that  point  by  J.  R.  McGinnis,  agent  there 
for  the  company.  The  shipment  is  sev- 
eral days  in  advance  of  the  first  shipment 
last  season. 

Placer. 


Marketing  Turkeys  in  Lincoln.— 
Lincoln  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union, 
Nov.  5:    The  shipping  of  turkeys  for 


GOMBAILT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  KFMK1IY  for  Khru- 
miitlsm,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  eto..  It 
is  invaluable.    ... 

Every  bottle  of  Canatlc  Baliam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction .  Price  81.50 
per  bottle.  8old  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  UWRENCB- WILLIAMS  C0HP1NT,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
  - 


Thanksgiving  has  already  begun  at  this 
point.  J.  B.  Sells  shipped  a  large  number 
to-day,  for  which  he  received  25  cents  per 
pound.  No  doubt  big  prices  for  turkeys 
will  prevail  this  season  and  those  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  big  flocks  will  reap 
a  big  harvest.  The  crop  of  turkeys  this 
year  is  light,  many  of  the  young  birds 
having  died  early  in  the  season  from  the 
over-eating  of  grasshoppers. 

Sacramento. 

Tokays  Paying  Well. — Orangevale 
dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  Nov.  5: 
E.  A.  Pierce,  James  Pierce,  William  Cal- 
der,  August  Schweigler  and  other  promi- 
nent growers  of  the  Orangevale  district 
say  that  the  late  fruit  season  was  a  good 
one,  and  that  Tokay  grape  growers  have 
all  done  well.  Indeed,  they  say  that  some 
ten-acre  tracts  which  a  year  ago  sold  for 
from  $2500  to  $4000  about  paid  for  them- 
selves in  the  last  season.  They  expect  the 
electric  road  projected  to  pass  close  upon 
the  boundaries  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Orange- 
vale to  be  speedily  constructed,  which  will 
enable  transportation  to  be  more  easily 
and  profitably  made,  and  the  result,  they 
believe,  will  ibe  a  boom  in  Tokay  grape 
growing.  They  add  that  carloads  of 
grapes  from  other  sections  the  past  sea- 
son brought  from  $1100  to  $1600,  while 
those  from  the  Orangevale  region  brought 
$1800  and  $1900.  Four  carloads  of  oranges 
will  be  sent  to  Australia  from  Orangevale 
on  the  20th  inst.  The  shipment  will  be 
made  up  from  the  orchards  of  William 
Calder,  D.  D.  Harris,  G.  M.  Mott  and 
Jones  &  Givens. 

Preparing  for  High  Water. — Vor- 
den  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  Nov. 
5:  J.  W.  De  Back  has  the  contract  for  a 
piece  of  "  fascine  "  work  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  in  front  of  Vorden.  This  work 
has  been  done  very  successfully  in  Hol- 
land for  many  years,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  strengthen  the  river  banks 
and  keep  them  from  cutting  in  during  the 
high  water  this  winter.  The  work  con- 
sists of  a  great  many  brush  mats  being 
bound  together  under  great  pressure  by 
a  special  machine,  tied  with  galvanized 
wire  and  held  together  with  long  stakes 
to  form  a  high  bank,  which  will  fill  in 
with  sediment  from  the  river.  Quite  a 
force  of  men  is  at  work  to  complete  the 
job  while  the  water  is  at  its  lowest  mark. 

San  Bernardino. 

Sugar  Campaign  Closed  —  Chino 
Valley  Champion,  Nov.  3:  The  last  beets 
of  the  1905  sugar  campaign  were  received 
on  Monday  and  at  6  A.  M.  on  Tuesday  the 
slicing  was  finished.  From  that  time 
until  Wednesday  night  the  work  at  the 
various  stations  was  completed  until  the 
last  syrup  was  evaporated  and  the  last 
sugar  run  into  the  sacks.  Now  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  mill  is  silent  and  all  is 
quiet,  except  for  the  work  of  clening  up. 
About  125  men  are  retained  for  this  work 
and  will  be  kept  a  week  or  ten  days,  when 
the  force  will  be  reduced  to  40  permanent 
men.  During  the  campaign  44,337  tons 
of  beets  were  sliced.  The  entire  harvest 
averaged  only  a  shade  under  15%  sugar, 
which  is  a  very  good  record.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  campaign  is  98,500  bags  of  white 
granulated  sugar,  100  pounds  each,  or 
9,850,000  pounds— 4925  tons. 

San  Joaquin. 

A  Prosperous  Season  for  Lodi. — 
Stockton  Independent,  Nov.  4:  A  table 
compiled  by  J.  W.  Dougherty  shows  that 
table  grapes  averaged  $1500  per  car  and 
wine  grapes  were  from  $13  to  $15  a  ton. 
In  the  following  list  of  products  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Woodbridge, 
Acampo,  Lockeford,  Clements  and  other 
sections  are  not  included:  Shipped  out, 
600  cars  table  grapes;  shipped  out,  400 
cars  wine  grapes;  crushed  at  Lodi,  400 
cars  wine  grapes;  total  crop  yield,  2100 
tons;  shipped  out,  35  cars  tree  fruit; 
shipped  out,  25  cars  dried  fruit;  shipped 
out,  40  cars  almonds;  shipped  out,  150 
cars  grain;  shipped  out,  3800  cases  of 
eggs;  shipped  out,  30,000  chickens; 
shipped  out,  50  carloads  of  hogs;  shipped 
out,  135  cars  of  melons;  shipped  out,  300 
pounds  of  cream  daily;  shipped  out  dur- 
ing month  of  September,  540  cars  grapes 
and  melons. 

What  Old  Vines  Will  Do.— Lodi 
Sentinel,  Nov.  4:  The  Sentinel  has  ob- 
tained from  a  well-known  grape  grower, 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  busi- 
ness, the  average  net  yield,  year  after 
year,  for  a  vineyard  of  Tokay  grapes, 
vines  ten  years  old  or  upwards.  Old  vines 
bring  better  returns  than  young  vines. 
One  acre  should  yield  400  crates  of  grapes, 
with  possibly  one-quarter  allowed  for 
culls,  r  this  would  leave  the  shipping 
quantity  300  crates  to  the  acre.  A  heavy 
pack  will  run  70  crates  to  the  ton.  Grapes 
sell  normally  at  65  cents  per  crate  f.  o.  b., 
although  the  price  this  year  has  been 
considerably  higher  than  65  cents.  Tho 
net  income  on  the  vine  per  crate  is  nomi- 
nally 40  cents.  Twenty-five  cents  per 
crate  will  amply  pay  for  the  labor  and 


material  of  picking  and  packing.  So 
when  high  prices  are  realized,  as  was  the 
case  this  year,  the  profits  are  considerably 
over  the  average  stated.  Fifteen-year- 
old  vines  will  net  $120  an  acre  for  ship- 
ping grapes.  Each  acre  will  yield  five 
tons  of  culls  at  $8  per  ton.  Culls  are  inci- 
dent to  the  packing  and  handling  of  table 
grapes.  Therefore,  counting  shipping 
grapes  and  culls,  one  acre  will  net  $160. 
The  above  figures  are  not  in  any  sense 
exaggerated;  in  fact,  are  too  moderate. 
Several  growers  have  realized  over  $400 
an  acre  clear  from  Tokays. 

Shasta. 

Igo  Apple  Trees  Bear  Second 
Crop.— Redding  special  to  Call,  Nov.  1: 
There  are  some  June  apple  trees  in  W.  R. 
Thomasson's  orchard  near  Igo  that  are 
now  bearing  their  second  crop  for  the 
year.  The  most  remarkable  feature  about 
the  phenomena  is  that  immediately  after 
the  first  crop  was  harvested  the  grass- 
hoppers visited  the  Igo  section  and 
stripped  the  trees  completely  of  leaves, 
even  cutting  off  many  of  the  small 
branches.  Soon  after  the  grasshoppers 
got  through  with  the  trees  the  limbs  be- 
gan to  send  forth  new  leaves,  blossoms 
came,  and  now  Mr.  Thomasson  is  gather- 
ing his  second  crop  of  June  apples  in 
October. 

Solano. 

Close  of  the  Fruit  Season. — Vaca- 
ville  Reporter,  Nov.  4:  The  fruit  season 
of  1905  came  to  a  close  last  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 29th,  with  the  departure  of  the  last 
carload  of  grapes  for  the  eastern  market, 
making  the  total  shipments  for  the  sea- 
son from  Vacaville  850  cars  against  558 
for  last  year.  While  in  every  other  re- 
spect this  season  was  earlier  than  last 
year,  in  the  matter  of  freight  shipments 
we  were  a  little  later,  the  first  carload  by 
freight  left  Vacaville  last  year  on  May 
13th,  while  this  season  the  first  carload 
went  out  May  17th,  four  days  later.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  however,  six  carloads  of 
cherries  had  gone  out  by  express.  The 
last  car  for  1904  went  out  October  22d. 
Generally  speaking,  the  season  of  1905  has 
been  a  very  profitable  one  for  the  grow- 
ers. The  early  fruits  did  not  do  so  well, 
but  the  late  varieties  brought  in  hand- 
some returns.  Grapes  and  pears  proved 
the  most  profitable.  Good  prices  were 
also  realized  for  peaches.  Cherries  sold 
well,  but  the  crop  was  short.  Apricots 
were  principally  dried.  The  grape  situa- 
tion is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Not- 
withstanding the  new  acreage  that  is 
coming  into  bearing  throughout  the 
State,  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
yield,  the  Eastern  markets  appear  to  be 
able  to  take  all  the  good  Tokays  shipped 
at  remunerative  prices.  The  demand 
seems  to  increase  with  the  supply.  Last 
year  the  growers  had  both  late  and  early 
rains  to  contend  with.  This  season  the 
late  rains  damaged  the  cherries  badly,  but 
so  far  not  a  drop  of  rain  have  we  had  this 
fall,  and  in  consequence  all  the  late  fruits 
have  been  harvested  in  good  shape.  So, 
as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  while  individ- 
uals have  met  with  losses  more  or  less  se- 
rious, in  general  the  season  of  1905  can  be 
set  down  as  a  prosperous  one  for  the  fruit 
men  of  Vaca  valley. 

Cannery  Season  Closed.— Dixon 
Tribune,  Nov.  4:  The  tomato  run  at  the 
cannery  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  and 
it  is  estimated  that  a  conclusion  will  be  ar- 
rived at  about  Tuesday.  The  institution 
has  had  a  very  successful  run  and  this 
year  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  hopes 
of  the  enterprising  citizens  who  were  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  institution 
have  been  in  part  realized.  A  pack  of 
nearly  60,000  cases  has  been  made. 

Sonoma. 

Cherries  in  Bloom.  —  Petaluma 
Argus,  Nov.  1:  Out  at  the  big  fruit  ranch 
of  Henry  Hammel  of  this  city,  located 
near  Stony  Point,  there  are  five  acres  of 
Black  Tartarian  cherries  in  full  bloom. 
The  blossoms  are  perfect  and  the  trees 
are  heavy  with  the  blossoms.  Other  trees 
in  the  orchard  are  also  beginning  to 
bloom.  If  the  blossoms  develop,  the  fruit, 
of  course,  will  be  killed  by  the  frost  and 
the  blossoms  will  probably  be  ruined  by 
rain  before  the  fruit  can  develop, 
r  Cloverdale  Wool  Sale  Over.— Dis- 
patch-Democrat, Nov.  3:  The  Cloverdale 
wool  sale  last  Tuesday  did  not  realize 
within  2  cents  that  paid  at  the  Ukiah  sale 
last  week.  Here  the  top-notch  figure  was 
18J  cents,  while  at  Cloverdale  it  was  only 
16£  cents.  Most  of  the  wool  was  sold,  but 
the  growers  feel  that  a  higher  figure 


High=Priced  Eggs 

Every  one  would  lik^  them  to  sell,  and 
can  just  as  well  have  them.  We  guaran- 
tee Security  Poultry  Food  will  make  hens 
lay.  Ask  our  dealer  in  your  town.  Try  it. 

I  Security  Stock  Food  Co.%n?nT,i5, 


should  have  been  paid.  The  amount  of 
wool  at  Cloverdale  was  116,427  pounds. 
Most  of  it  was  from  southern  Mendocino, 
some,  however,  being  from  northern  So- 
noma. 

Poultry  Association  Officers. — 
Santa  Rosa  dispatch  to  Chronicle,  Nov. 
6:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County 
Co-operative  Poultry  Association  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors yesterday  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Charles  Gillette,  presi- 
dent; F.  W.  Wilson,  vice-president; 
James  Cahill,  secretary;  M.  B.  Mack, 
treasurer.  The  executive  committee 
chosen  is  composed  of  Harry  J.  Bar- 
nett,  W.  Lowry,  M.  B.  Mack,  F.  W.Wilson 
and  C.  Christiansen.  The  first  three 
named  were  members  of  the  former  exec- 
utive committee.  The  Association  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  embraces  in  its 
membership  practically  all  of  the  poultry 
owners  in  the  Bellevue  and  Todd  districts 
and  territory  adjacent  to  Santa  Rosa. 

Stanislaus. 

A  New  Variety  of  Barley.— Oak- 
dale  Leader,  Nov.  3:  Robert  Reid,  a  farm- 
er residing  north  of  Stanislaus  river, 
will  experiment  with  a  new  kind  of  barley 
for  this  locality  the  coming  season.  The 
new  variety  is  known  as  Portugal  barley 
and  was  successfully  grown  on  the  West 
Side,  Merced  county,  by  Bambauer  Bros, 
last  season.  The  kernels  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  ordinary  barley  and  where 
the  climate  and  soil  are  adapted  to  its 
growth  it  is  claimed  the  yield  is  large. 
Although  the  past  season  was  not  a  favor- 
able one,  Bambauer  Bros.  har- 
vested 23  sacks  per  acre  on  their  ranch. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  first-class  brewing  barley 
and  will  at  all  times  command  top  prices. 
Mr.  Reid  purchased  25  sack  sand  will  give 
ita  thorough  test  on  summer-fallowed  land. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  of  our  most  success- 
ful grain  growers  that  in  the  outcome  of 
both  wheat  and  barley  much  depends  up- 
on the  seed  sown,  and  from  information 
gathered  among  leading  farmers  we  be- 
lieve more  attention  will  be  given  in  fu- 
ture to  the  selection  of  seed  than  has  been 
in  the  past. 

Sutter. 

New  Creamery.  —  Marysville  Demo- 
crat, Nov.  2:  A  new  creamery  is  to  be 
established  near  Meridian.  The  neces- 
sary buildings  are  already  being  erected 
and  they  will  be  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  appliances.  The 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  are  D.  L.  W. 
Hoffman,  Mark  Girdner  and  J.  L.  More- 
head,  who  are  at  present  conducting 
dairies  in  that  vicinity. 

Ventura. 

Big  Citrus  Crop.— Ventura  dispatch 
to  Chronicle,  Nov.  2:  The  citrus  crop 
promises  to  be  from  10%  to  15%  greater 
than  last  year  in  this  county,  and  the 
price  also  promises  to  be  better,  espe- 
cially on  oranges.  The  growers  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  county  have  made  ex- 
tensive additions  to  their  packing  houses, 
notably  at  Santa  Paula  and  Limonera. 
T  his  year  the  orange  crop  in  the  Ojai  will 
reach  75,000  boxes.  Santa  Paula  will 
grow  125  carloads.  The  Fillmore  section 
will  have  200  cars  and  Piru  and  Camulos 
25  cars.  Of  the  lemons,  there  will  be  350 
ca  rs  from  Santa  Paula  and  Limonera,  and 
60  cars  from  Fillmore.  Last  year  Limon- 
era, where  the  biggest  lemon  orchard  in 
the  world  is  located,  shipped  265  cars. 
Many  new  orange  and  lemon  orchards 
have  been  put  out  during  the, past  season. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

We  know  that  if  buyers  would  first 
write  us  and  get  our  lantern  book  and 
know  just  what  service  Dietz  lanterns 
give  and  how  they  are  made,  they 
would  never  buy  any  other  kind. 
Everybody  knows  about  the 
"Clear,  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ." 

But  we  want  them  to  know  about  the 
convenient  side  lever,  how  impossible 
it  is  for  the  oil  pot  to  leak,  how  it  is 
made  without  a  suspicion  of  solder, 
how  only  the  best  class  of  material, 
glass,  tin,  wire,  etc.,  is  used  in  the 
making.  There  are  a  dozen  things 
that  outrht  to  be  considered  in  choos- 
ing. Then  dealers  could  not  persuade 
you  to  buy  the  ordinary  lanterns  on 
their  shelves.  There's  a  Dietz  lantern 
dealer  most  everywhere.  If  you  don't 
find  one.  write  to  us.  Write  anyhow 
for  that  free  book. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  Laight  St.   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  181,0. 
V  *. 


POULTRY  OPPORTUNITIES.  «DU°y 

tine  poultry  location  In  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co  only  21  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  10c 
for  partial  cost  illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 
M.  J.  MADISON,  Haywards,  Cal. 

SHORTHAND  taught  bv  mail;  demand  more  than 
supply.  Miss  M.  G.  Barrett, 302  Montg'y  St.,  S.F. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Seats  of  the  Mighty. 


Of  all  the  chairs  of  church  or  state — 
Bench,  woolsack,  throne,  or  what  you 
will— 

'Tis  written  in  the  book  of  fate 
The  high-chair  is  the  highest  still. 

Lolled  in  his  office  chair,  there  sits 
The  master  of  a  thousand  mills; 

Men  toil  or  rest  as  he  permits; 
Men  fall  or  prosper  as  he  wills. 

Perched  on  the  polished  bench,  where 
strife 

Cries  to  condemn  or  pleads  to  save, 
Sits  one,  and  blots  the  light  from  life, 
Or  nods  another  to  the  grave. 

Squat  in  his  place  of  power,  behold 
The  monarch  of  a  mighty  land! 

And  destinies  are  lightly  told, 
Toyed  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

But  over  all  and  over  each 

Another  sits,  who  must  be  reckoned; 
The  eternal  woman  comes  to  teach 

The  first  of  men  he  is  but  second. 

Yet  hardly  is  her  reign  begun 

Till  she  must  learn  as  she  has  schooled; 
For  lo!  thero  comes  the  helpless  one 

And  rules  the  ruler  of  the  ruled. 

For  chairs  of  church,  or  seats  of  state- 
Bench,  woolsack,  throne,  or  what  you 
will- 
Are  only  relatively  great: 
The  high-chair  is  the  highest  still! 

—St.  Nicholas. 


The  College  Girl  Joke. 


'Tis  the  joke  of  the  humorous  pages, 

Year  iu  and  year  out,  without  change — 
A  college  girl  feebly  engages 

In  hopeless  affray  with  a  range; 
She's  pictured  dismayed  by  the  riddle 

Of  dusting  and  sweeping  a  room, 
Undone  at  the  sight  of  a  griddle, 

And  utterly  floored  by  a  broom. 

If  a  girl  has  the  brains  and  the  ardor 

To  excavate  roots  in  the  Greek, 
Will  she  quail  at  the  roots  of  the  larder, 

At  commonplace  carrot  and  leek? 
Is  a  mind  coming  forth  from  the  campus. 

Well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  "  pi," 
To  be  daunted  by  pastry  and  dampers'? 

It's  (pardon  me)  all  in  jour  eye! 

A  girl  may  be  up  in  her  Homer, 
Whose  cooking  is  simply  immense; 

Believe  me,  a  college  diploma 
Has  never  destroyed  common  sense. 

And  the  picture  that's  true  will  endow  her 
With  strength  that  will  brook  no  do- 
feat. 

Triumphant  in  wisdom  and  power, 
A  cooking  stove  prone  at  her  feet. 

—Washington  Times. 


The  Man  With  the  Scythe. 

He  watched  the  strong,  athletic  figure 
as  it  swung  from  side  to  side,  with  some- 
thing like  admiration  in  his  lazy  eyes. 

"Jove!"  he  uttered.  "The  fellow 
does  it  in  good  form.  After  all,  these 
American  peasants — working  people,  I 
mean — are  superior  to  our  English.  If 
that  chap  were  on  horseback  now,  in  a 
hunting  costume,  or  at  a  reception  ip  a 
dress  suit,  it  would  be  really  difficult  to 
tell  his  class.  What  a  figure  he  would 
make  on  canvas  !    I  believe  I'll  try  it." 

He  left  his  easel,  which  had  been 
placed  in  position  for  a  study  of  a  cen- 
tury-old oak,  and  went  to  the  fence, 
raising  two  fingers  as  he  did  so  to  the 
young  man,  who  was  swinging  toward 
him  with  the  long,  regular  strokes  of 
the  mower. 

But  instead  of  dropping  the  scythe 
and  coming  forward  with  hand  to  fore- 
lock, as  an  English  peasant  would  do, 
this  fellow  merely  nodded  toward  the 
uncut  swath  ahead  without  breaking  the 
regularity  of  the  stroke. 

De  Masters  frowned  a  little,  then  for- 
got his  irritation  in  watching  the  lines 
of  the  figure  as  it  swung  nearer. 

"Jove!"  he  muttered  again.  "An 
American  sovereign  of  the  soil !  I'll  put 
him  in  the  foreground  of  the  oak,  with 
his  scythe.  They  shall  typify  time  and 
age  and  strength." 

His  fingers  had  brought  up  a  coin  from 
his  pocket — now,  almost  unconsciously, 
the  coin  was  permitted  to  fall  back,  and 
a  larger  one  was  brought  up  in  its  place. 


It  seemed  more  fitting.  The  smaller 
one  would  have  done  for  England. 

As  the  fingers  came  from  the  pocket 
with  the  coin  conspicuously  in  sight  there 
was  a  last  long  s-s-s-swish  of  the  scythe, 
and  the  young  man  was  standing  by  the 
fence,  wiping  his  face  with  his  handker- 
chief. 

"Now,  what  is  it,  sir?"  he  asked 
pleasantly.  "  I  did  not  want  to  stop 
back  there  on  account  of  losing  so  much 
time.  I  am  tasking  myself  to  finish  this 
field  to-day,  and  it's  going  to  be  sharp 
work.  You  see  there  are  a  lot  of  young 
trees  in  the  field,  and  we  don't  like  to 
put  in  a  machine  for  fear  of  bruising 
them,  so  I'm  doing  it  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  You're  the  English  artist,  I  take 
it,  who  is  stopping  at  the  cottage  for  a 
few  days  ?  " 

"Yes,"  quickly,  "and  that  is  what  I 
want  you  for,  to  pose  with  your  scythe 
for  a  study  of  the  old  oak." 

The  coin  was  raised  temptingly,  but 
though  the  mower  was  looking  straight 
at  him,  he  did  not  appear  to  see  it. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  expression 
of  his  eyes,  no  added  color  to  his  face. 

De  Masters  looked  perplexed.  Over 
in  the  old  country  a  peasant  would  have 
seen  the  first  motion  toward  the  pocket, 
and  his  hand  would  have  been  in  readi- 
ness for  whatever  might  be  forthcoming. 

"I  shall  not  want  you  more  than  two 
hours,"  he  said,  suggestively,  "and 
this — " 

"  I'm  sorry,"  the  young  man  inter- 
rupted quietly,  "  but  the  fine  weather 
isn't  likely  to  last,  and  we  must  give 
every  minute  to  the  haying.  I  should 
like  to  oblige  you,  and  if  you  think  it 
worth  while  to  put  the  picture  off  until 
I  have  leisure,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  what 
I  can.    You  will  excuse  me  now." 

"Well,  anyway,  take  this,"  began 
De  Masters,  "and  I  will — " 

But  the  sharp  swish  of  the  scythe  was 
now  moving  back  across  the  field.  De 
Masters  balanced  the  coin  doubtfully 
upon  his  fingers,  thinking  to  leave  it  on 
the  fence,  but  thinking  also  that  the 
dull  eye  might  not  see  it  and  that  the 
coin  would  fall  off  and  be  lost,  finally  let 
it  slip  back  into  his  pocket. 

But  the  man  and  his  scythe  had  taken 
hold  of  his  fancy,  and  he  moved  the  easel 
to  another  part  of  the  farm  where  there 
was  a  big  rock  with  a  brook  twisting 
around  it  and  some  alders  leaning  over. 

He  would  let  the  oak  go  for  a  while. 
There  was  no  hurry.  His  invitation  was 
unlimited.  Perhaps  the  mower  would 
have  leisure  after  the  hay  was  made, 
and  there  was  another  reason  why  he 
was  willing  to  stay  on. 

Kate  Reumer  was  on  the  veranda 
when  he  returned,  and  the  look  of  ap- 
proval in  her  eyes  as  they  rested  upon 
him  brought  an  unusual  light  into  his 
own. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  thoughtful,  unaffected  man- 
ner of  the  country  girl  that  appealed  to 
De  Masters  as  had  none  of  the  beauties 
he  had  met  on  his  travels.  He  placed 
his  easel  and  unfinished  canvas  on  the 
veranda,  and  then  dropped  down  to  one 
of  the  steps. 

"  No,  you  needn't  look  at  the  picture 
yet,"  he  said,  as  her  gaze  went  toward 
the  canvas;  " it  is  only  crude  outlines, 
like  the  limbs  showing  through  a  fog.  I 
shall  put  in  the  details  and  finish  to- 
morrow." 

"You  didn't  try  the  oak,  then?" 

"  No,  I  haven't  yet;  I  have  a  new  idea 
for  it."  He  was  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, then  added  with  a  laugh.  "Your 
peasants — working  people,  I  mean— are 
different  from  ours  on  the  other  side. 
Over  there  I  need  only  to  raise  my  hand 
— with  money  in  it,  of  course — and  they 
will  come  to  me  at  a  run.  They  are 
always  ready  to  earn  two  or  three 
honest  pennies  where  their  regular  work 
yields  but  one." 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"I  tried  the  same  thing  here,"  he 
went  on,  "  but  the  man  seemed  too  dull 
or  too  fond  of  work.  You  see,  it  was  a 
man  with  a  scythe,  and  I  wanted  him 
with  the  oak." 

"  Did  you  offer  him  money  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  simply.  "I  could  not 
expect  him  to  come  otherwise.  But  in 
spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I  couldn't  make 
him  see  the  money.  And  he  talked  to 
me  just  as  I  am  talking  to  you — on  terms 
of  perfect  equality.  He  didn't  even 
touch  his  hat." 


A  half  smile  was  parting  her  lips. 

"Who  was  it  ?  Potter,  or  Smith,  or 
Cibber  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,  only  that  he  was  a 
very  handsome  young  fellow,  with  collar 
open  and  a  very  wide-brimmed  hat." 

The  half  smile  broke  into  a  rippling 
laugh,  instantly  checked. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  "  but 
that  was  Less — Lester  Longstreet,  I 
mean." 

"Anything  remarkable  about  him  ?  " 
curiously. 

"Why,  no,  I  don't  know  that  there  is, 
not  more  than  about  a  good  many  of  our 
young  peasants  in  this  country  who  are 
working  their  way  up.  But  Lester  is 
a  very  fine  young  man.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  at  eight,  and  has  made  every  bit 
of  his  way  since  then.  He  has  worked 
for  papa  three  summers  to  help  pay  his 
college  expenses." 

"College  ?  "  incredulously. 

"Yes.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in 
June,  and  is  now  earning  money  to  pay 
for  a  post-graduate  course  in  medicine 
and  chemistry.  Then  he  is  going 
through  a  regular  medical  college,  and 
afterward  will  study  a  year  in  your 
country.  He  is  only  twenty-one  now, 
so  there  is  plenty  of  time.  When  he 
finishes  his  study,  I  expect  to  marry 
him." 

Her  eyes  were  shining  a  little  now, 
and  she  looked  at  him  frankly,  as  though 
half  expecting  some  word  of  congratula- 
tion, perhaps  of  commendation  for  the 
young  mower.  His  face  was  averted 
for  an  instant,  then  it  turned  pale,  but 
he  was  equally  frank. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  confidence,"  he 
said  simply.  "  I  came  here  with  an  idea 
of  staying  for  three  days  and  have  been 
six  already,  and  I  should  have  to  remain 
till  after  haying  to  get  the  picture.  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to 
stay  so  long.  I  will  say  good- by  to  you 
here." — Illustrated  Bits. 


Teaching  the  Calf  to  Drink. 


The  time  of  year  recalls  the  dear, 
dead  days  beyond  recall  when  the  farm- 
er's boy  taught  the  calf  to  drink  from 
a  paii.  The  Britt  (Iowa)  Tribune  refers 
feelingly  to  these  strenuous  moments  in 
the  life  of  our  agricultural  youth — mo- 
ments that  teach  patience  and  kindly 
dealing  with  the  dumb  animals,  for  the 
weaned  calf  is  full  of  the  infinite  and  eter- 
nal energy.  It  desires  its  sustenance 
mightily,  but  it  desires  it  in  the  way 
Nature  has  taught  it  to  obtain  sus- 
tenance. The  sight  of  the  pail  seems 
to  fill  the  calf's  mind  with  forebodings. 
The  calf  desires  to  look  up  when  it 
drinks.  The  farmer's  son  desires  it  to 
look  downward  into  the  pail.  The 
farmer's  child  must  hold  the  pail  be- 
tween his  feet  with  his  hands,  usirfg  two 
other  hands  to  hold  firmly  the  cow's 
child  to  it's  milk.  When  the  calf  humps 
its  back  and  tries  to  jump,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  it  down  with  two  more 
hands.  When  it  breathes  hard  into  the 
pail  and  blows  the  milk  all  out,  you 
must  twist  its  tail  with  two  more  hands. 
Just  before  a  calf  bunts  it  wiggles  its 
tail.  At  the  premonitory  wiggle  the 
tail  must  be  held  also,  meantime  keep- 
ing the  calf's  head  directed  into  the 
pail.    The  Britt  Tribune  says: 

"Don't  get  excited;  stand  perfectly 
still,  inspiring  the  calf  to  confidence  by 
your  coolness  and  sang  froid.  There  is 
nothing  equal  to  sang  froid  in  the  initial 
lesson,  and  without  this  attribute  the 
pedagogue  is  sadly  hampered.  There 
are  other  requisites,  one  of  the  chief 
ones  being  that  the  teacher  must  know 
more  to  begin  with  than  the  calf.  By 
following  these  directions  closely  a  calf 
can  be  induced  to  fill  itself  with  invig- 
orating, life-prolonging  milk  in  a  very 
few  lessons,  so  that  it  will  run  its  nose 
clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail  the  first 
bunt." 

When  you  feed  a  calf  it  is  better  to 
be  alone.  Especially  is  it  necessary  not 
to  allow  the  women  of  the  homestead  to 
be  present.  The  proceeding  sometimes 
looks  like  cruelty,  and  they  have  other 
methods  of  calf-feeding  that  seem  more 
feasible  to  them,  and  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  voice  them  at  critical  moments, 
thus  shaking  your  confidence  in  your- 
self and  incidentally  shaking  the  calf's 
already  small  stock  of  confidence  in 
you.    It  is  an  art — that  of  calf-feeding 


— that  has  not  been  sufficiently  treated 
in  the  bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment.— Minneapolis  Journal. 


Lazy  Lungs. 


So  much  stress  is  laid  in  these  days 
upon  the  value  of  fresh  air  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  miss  the  lesson. 
Good  ventilation  is  taught  in  all  our 
schools,  if  it  is  not  always  practiced; 
and  treatment  by  the  open-air  method 
is  becoming  more  and  more  advocated 
for  certain  diseases,  especially  tuber- 
culosis. 

In  all  this  spread  of  knowledge  and 
good  sense  it  is  unfortunately  very  pos- 
sible to  lose  sight  of  the  real  issue.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  a 
one  who  can  glibly  patter  off  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  of  air  necessary  for 
each  one  to  breathe  rarely  draws  a  full 
breath.  Fresh  air  is  a  free  gift,  but  it 
is  like  most  of  the  gifts  of  heaven,  in 
that  we  must  do  our  share  of  work  to 
benefit  by  it.  No  one  would  expect  to 
have  a  good  fire  just  because  a  pair  of 
bellows  hung  on  a  nail  by  the  chimney, 
but  this  is  exactly  what  many  people 
expect  of  their  lungs,  which  are  really 
only  the  bellows  given  us  by  which  to 
keep  the  fire  of  life  burning  bright  and 
clear  within  us. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
lungs  properly  used  in  a  comparatively 
close  room  will  do  more  good  than  lazy 
lungs  in  an  open  field.  This  trick  of 
lazy  lungs  is  a  habit,  like  any  other,  and 
may  be  overcome  by  persistent  effort. 
Many  persons,  for  example,  are  af- 
flicted with  a  nervous  habit  of  holding 
the  breath  unconsciously.  These  are 
the  people  who,  in  spite  of  plenty  of 
time  spent  out  of  doors,  yet  catch  cold 
easily,  digest  poorly,  and  are  always 
more  or  less  "under  the  weather" 
physically.  They  are  often  much  bene- 
fited by  a  course  of  active  exercise,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  exercise  vigor- 
ously without  drawing  some  good  deep 
breaths. 

Many  other  persons  —  and  they  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  mankind — 
breathe  only  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  lungs,  and  although  they  may 
breathe  regularly,  do  not  draw  in  suf- 
ficient air  at  a  breath  to  fill  all  the  lung 
cells. 

When  once  the  pernicious  habit  of 
poor,  shallow  breathing  has  been 
broken  up,  the  health  uudergoes  such 
marked  improvement,  there  is  such 
brightening  of  the  spirits  and  improve- 
ment of  the  looks,  that  the  luxury  of 
deep  breathing  is  not  likely  to  be  readily 
foregone. 

A  good  way  to  start  the  new  habit  is 
to  take  deliberately  a  few  minutes  at 
stated  intervals  and  devote  them  to 
proper  breathing  If  this  is  done  sys- 
tematically, the  reformer  will  find  him- 
self unconsciously  breathing  more  and 
more,  until  very  soon  he  is  obeying 
nature  and  really  breathing  to  live.  In 
this  way  we  must  all  work  for  a  living 
if  we  want  a  good  one. 

Besides  the  gain  to  the  general  health 
which  comes  from  the  habit  of  deep 
breathing,  there  is  created  a  reserve 
strength  and  preparedness  which  is 
often  of  great  service  in  warding  off 
acute  pulmonary  diseases. — Youth's 
Companion. 


Medicines  in  Common  Vegetables. 


Turnips,  onions,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, watercress  and  horseradish 
contain  sulphur. 

Potato,  salts  of  potash. 

French  beans  and  lentils  give  iron. 

Watercress,  oil,  iodine,  iron,  phos- 
phate aud  other  salts. 

Cabbage,  cauliflower  and  spinach  are 
beneficial  to  enemic  people. 

Tomatoes  stimulate-  the  healthy 
action  of  the  liver. 

Asparagus  benefits  the  kidneys. 

Celery  for  rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 

It  is  claimed  the  carrot  forms  blood 
and  beautifies  the  skin. 

Beets  and  turnips  purify  the  blood 
and  improve  the  appetite. 

Lettuce  for  tired  nerves. 

Parsley,  mustard,  cowslip,  horserad- 
ish, dock,  dandelion  and  beet  tops  clear 
the  blood,  regulate  the  system  and  re- 
move that  tired  feeling  so  peculiar  to 
spring. 
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Progress. 


Whate'er  the  dismal  doubters  say, 
We're  breaking  from  the  ancient  sway 
Of  hate  and  superstition  gray 

And  creeds  that  fetter. 
Prom  year  to  year  and  day  to  day 

The  world  grows  better. 

Humanity  their  steps  have  bent 
Up  the  long,  arduous  ascent, 
The  highway  of  enlightenment, 

With  faces  dawnward. 
Still  up  that  path,  with  high  intent, 

The  race  moves  onward. 

Up  through  the  long,  dark  night  of  Time, 
From  out  the  shadowed  past  we  climb, 
Above  the  ignorance  and  crime — 

The  gyves  that  bound  us — 
Unto  an  eminence  sublime, 

The  sunlight  'round  us. 

— J.  A.  Edgerton. 


Old  Times  and  New. 


11  No  times  like  the  old  times!'    We  sing 

it  night  an'  day, 
But  the  new  times — by  the  grace  o'  God 

— are  happy  on  the  way! 
There's  still  the  same  bright  sunshine— 

the  stars  are  bright  above, 
And  all  the  world  is  blossoming  with  lilies 

white  of  love! 

"No  times  like  the  old  times!'  That's 

jest  the  way  we  sing! 
But  don't  we  reap  in  harvest  fields  the 

promise  of  the  spring? 
Are  not  the  rivers  rippling  the  same  glad 

way  to  sea, 
While  the  winds  that  wave  the  branches 

blow  blossoms  far  and  free? 

'•No  times  like  the  old  times!"  But  these 

are  still  the  times 
When  Love  weaves  all  earth's  roses  in  the 

music  of  glad  rimes! 
And   all   the   birds  are  singing  in  the 

splendor  of  the  light; 
And  all  the  bells  are  ringing,  and  all  the 

world  is  bright! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


How  to  Open  a  Lobster. 


Wipe  the  shell  with  a  wet  cloth; 
break  off  the  large  claws,  separate  the 
tail  from  the  body  and  the  body  from 
the  shell,  leaving  the  lady,  or  stomach, 
in  the  shell;  then  remove  the  small 
claws;  save  the  green  liver  and  coral; 
crush  the  tail  by  pressing  the  sides  to- 
gether, then  pull  it  open  on  the  uoder 
side  and  take  the  meat  out  in  one  piece; 
draw  back  the  flesh  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  meat  and  remove  the  intestinal 
canal,  which  runs  the  entire  length 
(this  is  sometimes  black  and  sometimes 
the  color  of  the  meat);  break  off  all  the 
gills  on  the  body  before  picking  the 
meat  from  the  joints,  as  they  are  liable 
to  drop  off  with  the  meat  and  are  too 
woolly  to  be  palatable.  The  gills,  stom- 
ach and  intestines  are  the  only  parts 
not  eaten.  Break  the  body  in  the  mid- 
dle and  pick  the  meat  from  the  joints, 
being  careful  not  to  take  any  bones. 
When  the  shell  of  the  large  claws  is 
thin,  cut  off  a  strip  down  the  sharp 
edge  and  remove  the  meat  whole,  or 
break  them  by  hammering  on  the  edge. 
Never  pound  in  the  middle,  as  that 
crushes  the  meat.  If  the  lobster 
shell  is  to  be  used  for  serving  the  meat, 
cut  down  the  under  side  of  the  tail  with 
a  sharp  knife  and  remove  the  meat 
without  breaking  the  outside  of  the 
shell;  trim  the  inside  and  clean  the 
shell.  The  body  shell  may  be  cleaned, 
split  in  halves  and  trimmed  with  a  sharp 
scissors  into  the  shape  of  a  clam  shell. 


Cheese  Straws. 


Put  two  ounces  of  flour  into  a  basin 
with  a  good  seasoning  of  salt  and  cay- 
enne, add  to  these  two  ounces  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese. 

When  these  are  mixed  together  rub 
into  them  lightly  two  ounces  of  butter, 
then  mix  the  whole  to  a  stiff  paste  with 
the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a  little 
water  if  necessary. 

Roll  out  the  pastry  till  it  is  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick. 

Then  cut  it  into  straws  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide  and  three  or  four 
inches  long.  Lay  these  on  a  baking  tin 
(which  need  not  be  greased),  and  bake 
them  in  a  slow  oven  till  they  are  a  del- 
icate brown.  These  straws  require 
very  gentle  handling,  as  they  break  so 
easily. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Prune  Souffle. — Soak  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  "prunes  in  water  to 
cover  them  over  night,  cook  until  soft 
in  the  water  they  were  soaked  in,  drain, 
take  out  the  stones  and  press  through 
a  puree  sieve;  add  half  a  cup  of  granu- 
lated sugar  and  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth;  bake  in  a 
pudding  dish  twenty  minutes;  serve  in 
the  dish  in  which  it  is  baked,  cold,  with 
cream. 

Broiled  Veal  Steak. — Butter  the 
gridiron  well  and  broil  the  steak  over  a 
hot  fire;  when  quite  brown  on  both 
sides,  take  out  and  put  in  a  shallow  pan; 
into  the  pan  put  a  little  white  stock  and 
about  two  ounces  of  butter;  set  this  in 
the  oven  for  five  minutes,  take  out  the 
veal  and  to  the  stock  in  the  pan  add  a 
gill  of  tomato  sauce  with  a  bit  of  horse- 
radish, and  pour  over  the  veal  before 
serving. 

Fruit  Salad.— Peel  and  shred  a  pine- 
apple; sluice  four  bananas  and  four 
seeded  oranges;  place  a  pineapple 
crown  in  center  of  dish.  Arrange  lay- 
ers of  fruit  about,  distributing  hulled 
and  washed  berries  cut  lengthwise;  im- 
pale a  few  whole  unhulled  berries  on 
the  spines  of  the  crown,  placing  spines 
in  each  corner;  sprinkle  over  all  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  and  five  tablespoons 
of  fine  sugar. 

Strawberry  Sponge. — Have  a  quart 
of  nice  fresh  berries  and  mash  them 
with  one  cupful  powdered  sugar,  if  that 
seems  to  be  enough;  dissolve  one  ounce 
of  gelatine  in  a  pint  of  water  and  stir  in 
with  the  strawberries;  pour  through  a 
sieve  into  a  bowl  and  set  this  bowl  in  a 
dish  filled  with  ice;  beat  for  five  min- 
utes, then  add  the  beaten  whites  of  five 
eggs  and  beat  again  till  it  is  thick;  pour 
into  small  molds  and  set  on  ice;  when 
unmolding  put  a  border  of  whipped 
cream  around  them. 

Soup  op  Green  Peas.  —  Put  one 
quart  of  green  peas  over  the  fire  in 
three  quarts  of  boiling  water  with 
three  French  carrots,  a  small  turnip 
cut  into  dice  and  a  small  white  onion 
chopped;  cover  tightly  and  let  the 
vegetables  cook  until  tender;  rub  two 
ounces  of  butter  with  a  small  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  add  a  little  of  the  soup 
to  this  to  thin  it,  and  then  stir  all  to- 
gether; add  an  even  tablespr>onful  of 
finely  minced  parsley,  an  even  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sugar,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste;  let  it  come  to  a  boil  and  then 
serve. 

Small  Fancy  Cakes. — Cream  three- 
fourths  cup  butter,  add  two  cups  sugar, 
beat  till  light,  add  well-beaten  yolks 
four  eggs,  one  cup  milk  and  three  and 
a  half  cups  pastry  flour  mixed  with 
three  and  a  half  level  teaspoons  baking 
powder;  mix  well,  then  beat  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites;  divide  the  dough 
in  three  parts;  bake  two  parts  on  long, 
shallow  pans;  to  the  remaining  dough 
add  one  teaspoon  mixed  mace  and  cin- 
namon, two  teaspoons  each  wine  and 
molasses  and  two  cups  mixed  fruit; 
bake  in  small  fancy  tins  in  moderate 
oven  and  frost  with  plain  frosting;  cut 
the  plain  cake  in  small  squares,  cres- 
cents, diamonds,  cards  or  dominoes; 
frost  and  ornament  as  the  shape  or  your 
fancy  suggests. 

Pretty  Peaches. — Serve  as  a  dessert 
fare,  large  peaches,  one  to  each  person, 
laid  upon  a  vine  leaf  in  the  middle  of  a 
glass  plate,  and  accompanied  by  a  fruit 
knife,  fruit  napkin  and  glass  nappie 
containing  sherry  syrup.  The  peaches 
are  to  be  pared,  cut  in  delicate  long 
slices,  and  either  dipped  into  the  syrup 
as  eaten,  or  dropped  in  together,  and 
eaten  afterward.  To  make  the  sherry 
syrup,  put  a  pound  of  best  lump  sugar 
and  one  dozen  peach  kernels  in  a  glass 
jar,  cover  an  inch  deep  with  good  sherry 
and  set  in  the  sun,  stirring  occasionally 
until  the  sugar  dissolves. 

Cabrage  Salad. — The  following  rule 
for  cabbage  salad  is  a  good  old 
"standby  "  and  excellent  on  the  country 
supper  table:  Chop  a  head  of  cabbage 
very  fine,  using  the  regular  meat  chop- 
per, which  will  cut  it  up  into  fine  pieces 
of  equal  size.  Soak  the  cabbage  two 
hours  in  salt  and  water,  then  drain. 
Beat  thoroughly  four  eggs,  add  one  pint 
of  vinegar  and  half  a  cup  of  butter.  Let 
it  come  to  the  boiling  point,  stirring  it 


carefully  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  curd- 
ling. Then  add  a  scant  tablespoonful  of 
pepper,  a  heaping  one  of  mustard  and 
sugar  to  taste.  Some  housewives  do  not 
like  as  much  sugar  as  others. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Brass  work  can  be  kept  beautifully 
bright  by  occasionally  rubbing  with 
salt  and  vinegar. 

A  common  screw  with  a  stout  string 
tied  around  the  top  makes  a  fair  substi- 
tute for  a  corkscrew. 

Flour  thrown  upon  burning  oil  will 
instantly  extinguish  it,  while  water 
only  spreads  the  flames. 

Sprinkle  salt  on  the  carpet  in  several 
places.  No  bother  from  so  much  dust 
and  brightens  up  the  carpet. 

Tea  should  be  kept  in  either  a  tin  or 
glass  vessel  which  has  a  lid,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  tightly  covered. 

The  tender  leaves  and  small  ends  of 
stalks  of  celery  should  never  be  thrown 
away.    If  dried  they  are  found  excel 
lent  for  flavoring  soups. 

Tin  boxes  in  which  crackers  come  are 
very  useful  in  which  to  pack  sandwiches 
for  picnics.  If  packed  with  care  and 
the  covers  securely  adjusted  and  set  in 
the  icebox  they  will  keep  fresh  and 
moist. 

It  is  worth  knowing  for  the  fly  days 
that  a  few  drops  of  sassafras  oil  scat- 
tered about  the  house  will  keep  the  flies 
away  as  if  by  magic.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  secret  of  the  flylessness  of  drug 
stores,  where  the  soda  fountain  would 
otherwise  attract  flies  by  the  thousand. 

To  clean  a  soiled  white  straw  hat  dis- 
solve two  tablespoonfuls  of  oxalic  acid 
in  a  pint  of  warm  water  and  then  care- 
fully scrub  the  hat  with  an  old  nail  or 
tooth  brush.  As  the  scrubbing  proceeds 
wipe  off  the  discolored  water  with  a 
cloth,  so  that  it  has  no  chance  to  soak 
into  the  straw.  If  very  dirty  go  over 
the  hat  a  second  time.  Put  in  the  sun 
to  dry. 

Table  linen,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
bright  gloss  that  makes  it  attractive, 
should  be  dampened  considerably. 
Sprinkle  the  tablecloth  well,  being  sure 
that  the  selvage  ends  or  hemstitched 
borders  are  thoroughly  damp.  Roll  up 
tightly.  The  napkins  and  doilies  should 
be  arranged  alternately  one  upon  the 
other,  first  a  dry  napkin,  then  one 
which  has  been  wrung  out  of  warm 
water,  then  a  dry  napkin,  and  so  on. 
Then  roll  tightly.  A.11  linen  should  be 
ironed  very  dry.  The  least  bit  of 
water  starch  in  tablecloths  will  greatly 
improve  them,  and  they  will  not  muss 
so  easily. 


(  ^ 
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cates of  Deposit  in  a 
City  Bank  Can  be 
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Issued  in  any  amount  from 
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Full  particulars  sent  if  you  write  to 
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CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 
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Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 

RATES  110.50  TO  816.00  PER  WEEK. 

Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 

Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 
to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  Fulton  St.,  1  blk.  west  of  City  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  850.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  8,  i«05. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
«eek  Darned,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May.  . 

Wednesday  f  90H®   88M         91?*®  89t4 

Thursday   9»%®    S»%         801-5®  SB's 

Friday   89X®   88*         90%(&  SS% 

Saturday   887b@   88K         W\m  88% 

Monday   88J4®   88  89fc®  88* 

Tuesday   — — <a    — — ®   

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
c  go  were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday                         46?i@45X  4618<346!i 

Thursday                           46  S»45^  40H®46 

Friday                              46H@45Ji  tfft&MX 

Saturday                            46ij@45X  465s®46'4 

Monday                            46}4®45=li  46*,®46>4 

Tuesday    @    ®  

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May,  190(1. 

Wednesday  tl  40,s®l  38  II  45  ®1  44 

Thursday   1  41H@1  II %         11  46H@1  46?; 

Friday   1  42V4@1  42  11  47(4  ai  47 

Saturday   1  4I?Ka)l  41*        11  4B'4^l  4<i 

Monday   1  40fctel  W%         tl  45*®  1  45* 

Tuesday    @   tl  45*(g;l  44% 

Wueat. 

The  general  tone  of  the  spot  wheat 
market  for  the  current  week  has  been 
firm,  though  there  has  been  a  little  easier 
demand  toward  the  close  of  the  week. 
Northern  cargoes  continue  to  advance  in 
price,  making  it  difficult  to  land  any 
wheat  from  Puget  Sound  in  this  port  at 
less  than  $1.45.  Trading  in  December 
option  has  been  very  light  and  at  higher 
values,  the  price  having  remained  close  to 
$1.45  during  the  entire  week.  An  official 
estimate  of  this  year's  Argentine  wheat 
crop  places  it  at  184,000,000  bushels,  as 
compared  with  154,000,000  bushels  for 
last  year.  This  is  having  a  tendency  to 
equalize  to  some  extent  the  bullish  ten- 
dency caused  by  Russia's  transportation 
difficulties.  If  the  estimates  of  recog- 
nized European  authorities  on  the  extent 
of  the  world's  shipmonts  for  the  past 
week  are  made  good,  cables  will  demon- 
strate that  Kurope  is  practically  depend- 
ent upon  North  America  for  her  supply 
of  breadstulTs  this  year.  Leading  foreign 
buyers  express  the  same  surprise  as  the 
bull  element  in  this  country.  Manitoba 
owners,  holding  the  key  to  the  situation, 
as  they  do,  are  not  more  alive  to  their 
opportunities.  An  accident  to  the  wheat 
crop  of  Argentine  would  set  the  grain 
trade  of  the  world  atlame,  and  undoubt- 
edly make  a  high  level  of  prices  the  world 
over  until  new  crop  elsewhere  had  re- 
lieved the  situation.  In  any  event,  the 
Argentine  wheat  cannot  be  reckoned  on 
by  European  consumers  before  next 
spring',  thus  leaving  importing  countries 
to  be  supplied  almost  entirely  from 
European  and  Americau  sources. 
California  Mining    Ii  45  <ai  50 

Oal.  No.  1  shipping   1  40   @1  45 

Northern  <'un   l  40  ®l  42* 

Northern  Blucst'-m   1  45  ©1  47* 

PKICES  Or  FUTURES, 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1806,  wheat  ranged  from  (1.45^(3)1.45. 

Floor, 

The  flour  market  has  been  holding 
steady  at  quotations  and  with  but  little 
probability  of  any  further  reduction  in 
price,  as  the  export  demand  for  Central 
America  and  the  Orient  shows  siffns  of 
improving.  Locally,  the  high  price  of 
Northern  wheat  cargoes  and  the  fact  that 
California  is  largely  dependent  on  Oregon 
and  Washington  for  wheat  supplies  this 
year  have  had  a  tendency  toward  firming 
the  market.  Conflicting  reports  from 
foreign  and  Eastern  wheat  centers  make 
it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  true  outlook  for 
the  future.  Prominent  traders  in  Chi- 
cago state  that  the  United  Kingdom  and 
a  part  of  Europe  will  be  dependent  on 
North  America  for  bread  supplies  this 
year,  but  at  the  rate  at  which  Russia  con- 
tinues to  ship  wheat  this  seems  problem- 
atical. Reports  of  the  big  shortage  of 
the  Japanese  rice  crop  have  been  con- 
firmed and  a  big  export  demand  from 
that  country  is  expected  to  develop 
shortly. 

Superfine,  lower  grades   13  05  @3  30 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  30   @3  55 

Co  intry  grades,  extras    4  05  ®4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  @4  8) 

Faicj  brands,  jobbing   4  8J  St  00 

Or^KOn  Bakers'  extra   s  75  ®4  25 

Wa  ntngton.  Makers'  extra   I  75  <<S4  40 

Barley. 

The  spot  market  continues  firm  on 
choice  feed,  owing  to  short  supplies  of 
that  grade.  Receipts  have  been  light,  as 
usual,  and  have  been  eagerly  taken  up  at 
the  figures  quoted.  The  above  situation 
applies,  however,  only  to  the  grade  men- 
tioned, as  there  is  a  market  of  an  entirely 
different  character  for  low-grade  barley. 


There  is  plenty  of  this  barley  offering  and 
meeting  with  very  slow  sales  at  the 
quoted  price  of  $1.15  to  $1.18.  December 
option  sold  at  $1.22.}  one  day  last  week, 
and  for  the  most  part  remained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1.22.  Buyers  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  has  become  of  all  the 
barley  and  are  a  little  chary  in  buying 
futures,  fearing  from  the  present  trend  of 
the  market  that  there  must  be  concen- 
trated holdings  somewhere  on  the  long 
side  which  may  be  unloaded  later. 

Peed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot         SI  20  @l  224 

Peed,  fair  to  good   l  15  ®1  is 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  @l  35 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  ®1  25 

Oats. 

As  predicted  in  last  report,  the  North- 
ern markets  have  advanced  still  further. 
Puget  Sound  white  oats  are  selling  read- 
ily on  'Change  at  quotations.  Portland 
whites  are  also  higher  and  some  holders 
are  asking  as  high  as  $1.50,  with  $1.45  as 
a  trading  basis.  Cheap  red  oats  for  feed 
are  rather  scarce  and  seem  to  be  in  good 
demand.  On  black  oats  and  choice  reds 
for  seed  varieties  the  top  quotations  are 
readily  received;  but  there  is  little  trad- 
ing being  done  and  there  seems  to  be  lit- 
tle choice  stock  to  be  had  in  either  of 
these  varieties.  A  good  rain  would  prob- 
ably create  quite  a  demand  for  se</d  oats, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  market 
will  advance  quite  materially  in  the  near 
future. 

White  oats  $1  424©l  45 

Black  oats      <g>l  75 

Ked,  choice  new  .    .    1  35   tail  00 

Red,  fair    1  20    (ail  80 

Com 

The  corn  market  is  quiet,  although  old 
Western  corn  is  rather  scarce  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  is  quoted  on  a  basis  of  11.35 
per  cental,  sacked  and  delivered  here. 
The  new  crop  can,  however,  be  bought  at 
a  lower  figure.  White  corn  is  selling 
slowly  at  $1.35.  Several  lots  of  new  small 
round  variety  have  shown  up  this  week, 
but  no  advance  on  above  quotations  has 
been  obtained. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  35  @1  37% 

Large  Yellow   1  37V4®1  40 

Small  Yellow   I  50  ®1  60 

Kye. 

Rye  is  in  small  supply,  but  entirely  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  needs  of  the  trade. 
The  demand  is  very  quiet,  but  prices  are 
being  maintained  at  former  quotations. 
A  choice  lot  will  bring  top  quotations,  but 
most  of  the  new  offering  is  Utah  rye, 
which  is  not  of  high  quality. 

Good  to  choice  II  45  ®1  50 

Buckwheat. 

Light  arrivals  of  new  crop  buckwheat 
have  been  in  evidence  during  the  current 
week  and  a  price  is  now  able  to  be  quot- 
ed. Seed  varieties  would  bring  an  ad- 
vance over  these  quotations. 
Good  to  choice  .'.  1  75   ®l  90 


The  market  is  generally  steady  with 
prospects  of  better  prices  being  realized 
on  large  whites  duo  to  an  ad  vance  in  the 
Michigan  bean  market.  Small  whites 
have  declined  owing  to  heavy  arrivals. 
Bayos  and  blackoyes  continue  strong  and 
even  show  slight  advances  in  price.  Pinks 
are  very  weak  and  are  still  arriving  freely, 
so  that  there  seems  a  prospect  of  their 
going  still  lower  before  the  market  shows 
any  improvement.  Limas  are  doing  bet- 
ter at  primary  points  and  $3.60  is  asked 
on  the  street. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   12  75  (S3  00 

Large  White   2  00  ®2  40 

Pinks   1  75  (SI  90 

Pinks,  damaged   1  00  (all  40 

Bayos,  good  to  choice     @3  60 

Red  Kidneys   8  00   @3  50 

Reds   3  00   ®3  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice     <&3  50 

Hlack-eye  Beans   4  50  @4  60 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  local  mar- 
ket for  dried  peas,  but  reports  would  indi- 
cate that  the  Eastern  market  is  advanc- 
ing. Prices  here  are  being  well  main- 
tained and  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
any  decline  could  well  take  place  in  the 
face  of  the  advancing  Eastern  market. 
Some  prominent  buyers  here  are,  how- 
ever, holding  off,  saying  that  they  expect 
to  be  able  to  buy  Niles  peas  at  $1.50  per 
cental  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Hum- 
boldt peas  are  coming  into  the  market 
and  have  for  the  most  part  kept  it  well 
supplied,  though  there  is  no  accumulation 
of  stocks  at  the  prief  s  quoted.  Very  few 
Salinas  peas  have  been  received  in  the  lo- 
cal market  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
nearly  all  marketed  in  the  South  at  a  bet- 
ter figure  than  local  buyers  were  able  to 
offer.  In  the  South  there  is  a  consider- 
able demand  for  the  peas  for  use  as  fertil- 
izer. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  !0  ®2  35 

Niles   l  75  (ai2  00 

Hope. 

The  market  is  still  weak  and  hops  are 
readily  offered  by  the  majority  of  holders 


at  the  prevailing  price  of  7c  to  10c  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Dealers  are,  however,  buy- 
ing in  very  moderate  quantities  at  such 
figures,  believing  from  the  present  trend 
of  the  market  that  lower  prices  are  bound 
to  be  reached.  This  year  there  is  less 
activity  in  the  local  market  than  there 
has  ever  been  before  at  this  season.  The 
main  cause  for  this  partial  stagnation  is 
that  carefully  prepared  estimates  of  crops 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  indicate  that 
there  is  an  enormous  crop,  amounting, 
some  say,  to  an  overproduction.  Brewers 
are  fully  aware  of  this  condition  and  are 
disinclined  to  anticipate  their  future 
wants  very  liberally  when  there  seems  a 
prospect  of  lower  prices  being  reached. 
Some  buying  has  been  done  in  Sonoma 
and  Mendocino  counties  at  8c  to  10c  on 
very  small  margins  and  for  the  most  part 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  deliveries  on 
sales  previously  made. 

Good  to  choice  1905  crop   7   IS)  10 

Wool. 

Locally  the  situation  remains  un- 
changed so  far  as  fall  wools  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  practically  no  Eastern 
demand  for  defective  wools  and  jobbers 
at  this  point  claim  that  at  present  prices 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  engage  any  of 
the  fall  clip.  A  Boston  wool  merchant 
sums  up  the  situation  as  follows:  "The 
wool  growers  in  the  West  look  for  a  ban- 
ner year  in  1006,  and,  consequently,  feel 
that  they  can  do  materially  better,  from 
a  money  standpoint,  by  holding  their 
wools,  rather  than  transferring  them  to 
Eastern  dealers  at  prices  which  the  latter 
are  now  willing  to  pay.  The  attitude  of 
these  growors  who  think  there  is  no  limit 
to  possibilities  in  prices  is  counterbal- 
anced by  the  contention  of  more  con- 
servative sheepmen,  that  further  ad- 
vances would  put  prices  on  a  basis  with 
Australian  wools  landed  hero  and  would 
therefore  bring  them  into  active  compe- 
tition with  territory  wools.  With  a  few 
exceptions  there  are  no  larger  lines  of 
territory  wools  on  the  market.  One  lot 
of  Wyoming  in  original  bags,  amounting 
to  1,500,000  pounds,  is  held,  however,  by 
a  leading  Summer-street  operator.  Mon- 
tana wools  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
some  dealers  being  already  cleaned  out. 
Worsted  mills  have  taken  some  in  the 
original  bae-s  at  27c  to  2!Uc.  California, 
Texas  and  Nevada  wools  are  in  a  littlo 
better  demand. 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  (S1GV4 

Northern,  free  144®16 

Northern,  defective  12  ®14 

Middle  County,  free  14  @16 

Middle  County,  defective  12  ®14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10  ®14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         9  ®11 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  23  ®25 

Eastern  Oregon  15  ®17 

Nevada  16  <g<20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  situation  in  the  local  hay  market  is 
practically  unchanged.  Everything  now 
depends  on  the  weather,  and  as  the  dry 
weather  continues,  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency toward  firmness.  However,  no  par- 
ticular anxiety  is  felt  and  prices  remain 
unchanged.  Some  dealers  report  that 
stocks  in  San  Francisco  are  heavier  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Arrivals  show  a 
slight  increase  owing  to  an  easing  up  in 
the  car  shortage.  Barley  and  oat  hay  is 
now  out  of  the  market. 

Wheat,  choice  114  00  ®  16  50 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00  ®  13  to 

Wheat  and  Oat.. .    9  00  (a)  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ®  12  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00  ®  900 

Barley   7  00  ®  9  50 

Clover   6  00  ®   8  00 

Alfalfa   6  00  ®    9  50 

Stock  hay   5  50  @   7  00 

Compressed   10  00  ®  13  00 

Straw,  V  bale   85  (a  55 

MIllstnfTs. 

The  market  continues  stoady  on  all  va- 
rieties of  millstuffs  except  cracked  corn 
and  corn  meal,  which,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, have  weakened  in  sympathy  with 
the  weakness  in  the  corn  situation.  Bran 
and  middlings  are  unchanged,  although 
supplies  are  rather  limited.  Rolled  bar- 
ley is  still  firmly  held  at  $26  per  ton,  and, 
owine  to  a  scarcity  of  good  feed  barley 
and  an  advancing  market  for  that  grain, 
any  decline  in  the  near  future  is  extremely 
improbable. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  y  ton  118  00   (S)  20  00 

Bran,  ft  ton   23  50  (a;  24  00 

Middlings   28  00  ®  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   23  00  ®  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   26  00   ®  26  50 

Cornmeal   30  50  j§  31  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  00  ®   

Oilcake  Meal     ®   

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00  ©  22  00 

Seeds. 

Seeds  are  in  fairly  good  supply  in  the 
local  market,  and,  though  there  is  rather 
a  quiet  demand  at  present,  appearing  quo- 
tations are  being  maintained.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  good  rain  will  produce  a 
more  active  market. 

Alfalfa  113  00   (S>14  CO 

Flax   3  26  (m  3  5(1 

Mustard.  Yellow   3  25   ||  50 

Mustard.  Trieste   4  25  ®  4  50 


Per  lb. 

Canary   64®— 

Rape   24®  3 

Hemp   3yj(a  4 

Tlmotbv   5  ®  5* 

Honey. 

The  honey  situation  remains  unchanged 
since  the  last  report.  There  is  a  good 
deal  offering,  but  no  business  can  be  done 
at  shipping  points  at  4J  cents  for  water 
white,  this  being  the  figure  that  is  gen- 
erally asked  by  apiarists.  Dealers  say 
that  this  price  will  have  to  be  shaded  at 
least  )  cent  in  order  to  induce  any  specu- 
lation. White  comb  honey  is  being  firmly 
held  at  9  cents  choice  basis. 

Extracted,  Water  White   4\@  5 

Extracted.  White...    44®  4\ 

Extracted.  Light  Amber   8?K®  4 

Extracted.  Amber   3  ®  34 

Extracted.  Dark  Amber   84®  3 

White  Comb,  I  frames   8  ®  9 

Amber  Comb   g  5  f 

Beeswax. 

Stocks  on  hand  are  adequate  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  prices  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  lb  25  10  26 

Dark  ?4  ij»-5 

Live  Stock  and  Meat*. 

The  local  meat  market  is  well  supplied 
with  all  varieties,  and  prices  on  all  kinds 
of  dressed  meat  are  ruling  steadily.  Small 
veal  is  a  shade  firmer  in  price,  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  at  which  it  was  held 
before  the  market  became  oversupplied. 
Hogs  are  also  somewhat  firmer  in  price 
and  in  good  demand. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50JJ,  which 
la  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 

profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  tb  4^(<a  54 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4  ®  44 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3   ®  4 

Mutton— ewes,  8384c;  wethers   84a  94 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  15U  to  250  B>8   55s4— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   5?„  a)— 

Hogs,  small,  fat.  under  150  lbs    b%  a,— 

Veal,  large,  >  :t.   5  2  6 

Veal,  small,  Tfr  tb   6  (as 

Lamb,  spring.  *  lb   9  rtSlO 

Hide*.  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  situation  continues  as  hereto- 
fore, with  extremely  high  prices.  Advices 
from  Chicago  indicate  that  notwithstand- 
ing- the  deterioration  in  quality,  prices 
will  be  held  as  heretofore. 

Nothln?  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  lu  iritr  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  B>«  13  tg,—      12  t&— 

Medium  Steers  4*  to  sit  ftn    .  12   «—      11  <$— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  Bis  IIH«i-      104^»  - 

Heavy  Cuw  Hides,  over  50  It. s  ll',i„  l»l,»;  - 

Light  C  nw  Hiles.  under  50  lbs.  1 1  ^  at —  lOHm— 

Stags   7   ,o.  s        7   ^1  — 

Wet  Salted  Kip   l"tt@-      10  «|— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   12  <a-      11  (at— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  @—      12  <a— 

Dry  HtCes   19  @—      19  &— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal.  11  to  16  lbs.  16   ia.17      15   @  — 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs   20  (#21      19  <a— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  y  skin   1  50(^2  00 

Pelts,  medium.  »  skin    BOi^l  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  y  sklu    60(a)  90 

Pelts,  shearling.  »  skin    20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  00<a— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  i  75®— 

Horse  Hides.  Baited,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry.  large  1  75a— 

Horse  Hides,  dry.  medium  1  50®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry.  small  100®  — 

Tallow,  good  quality    4  ial^ 

Yal'o»,  poorer  grades    2V4i3  > 

Baes  and  Bagging. 

The  season  for  bags  and  bagging  is  now 
naturally  closed  so  far  as  any  active  de- 
mand for  bags  in  large  quantities  is  con- 
cerned. The  bean  bag  demand  is  over 
and  was  ono  of  the  largest  that  local  deal- 
ers in  those  articles  have  ever  seen.  With 
the  exception  of  the  regular  volume  of 
small  business,  there  is  no  particular  fea- 
ture to  the  market.  Prices  are,  however, 
being  well  maintained. 

Bean  Bags  I  6j<@ — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  1,  75K@8X;  No.  2  74jS7% 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality    6H9?H 

Grain  Hags,  Calcutta,  22x36.spot   "H(g>7fc 

Wool  Sacks,  4-lb   83  •  34 

Wool  Sacks.  3!<rb   80  ®  31 

Poultry. 

Heavy  receipts  of  Eastern  poultry  have 
caused  an  easier  feeling  and  only  fancy 
fat  and  large  poultry  is  moving  off  satis- 
factorily. Poor  grades  and  small  scrubby 
stock  require  an  effort  to  force  a  sale. 
Turkeys  are  in  active  demand  at  a  decided 
advance  over  last  week's  quotations,  pro- 
vided the  stock  shows  up  well  fed  and 
prime. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  *  lb   I  23  ®  25 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   23  ®  25 

Turkevs,  live  hens  fl  lb   23  «  25 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00  «o  4  50 

Hens,  large   6  00  ®7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50   ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  no   ®  6  00 

Fryers   4  00  ®  4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®  8  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium    2  00   <a  I  50 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   4  00  m  5  N 

Ducks,  voting,  V  dozen   4  50  m  6  00 

Geese.  T»  pair.    1  75  ■  2  00 

Goslings.  ?  pair    2  IK)   A  $  25 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  00  (a)  I  25 

Pigeons,  young   1  75  ®  2  00 

Butter. 

The  market  is  steady  and  a  shade  firmer 
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than  at  last  week's  review.  The  high 
price  of  extras  and  firsts  is  causing1  a  con- 
siderable movement  of  the  intermediate 
grades  and  storage  stocks. 

Creamery,  extras,  f  B>   27  @28 

Creamery,  firsts   —  (&2tiy, 

Creamery,  seconds   24  @25 

Dairy,  select   20   (a  25 

Dairy,  firsts   22  <a— 

Dairy,  seconds.   20  ffl— 

California  storage   24  @25 

Mixed  Store   —  @20 

Cheese. 

The  market  continues  steady  with  a 
good  request  for  fancy  California  and 
Young  Americas.  Other  grades  move 
slowly  at  appearing  quotations. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11V4@13J4 

California,  good  to  choice   —  ®12i4 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

California.  "Young  Americas"   12  s>U 

Eastern,  new   15  @16 

Eggs. 

The  egg  market  continues  to  advance 
and  California  select  stock  is  now  quoted 
at  50c  per  dozen  for  the  first  grade.  The 
rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  selected 
stock  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  quite 
a  demand  for  California  store  and  Eastern 
eggs. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  -18  (a  50 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  —  @46 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  @31 

Eastern  firsts   23  @26 

Eastern  seconds   20  @2l 

Potatoes. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  strong  shipping 
demand,  California  potatoes  have  ad- 
vanced until  the  market  is  now  in  a  firmer 
condition  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
this  season.  The  cause  of  this  sudden 
demand  from  outside  points  is  that  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska  and  other  States  which 
have  always  been  depended  upon  to  sup- 
ply the  potatoes  for  the  Southern  market 
are  very  short  this  year.  The  shipping 
is,  of  course,  mainly  for  the  cheaper 
varieties,  but  a  somewhat  improved  local 
demand  and  a  sympathetic  feeling  have 
caused  a  slight  advance  and  a  stronger 
market  in  Salinas  and  Burbanks. 

Cal.  Early  Rose,  f  cental   —  (a)  — 

River  Burbanks.  $  cental   55  m  75 

Salinas  Hurbanks   1  00  (3)  1  35 

Chile  Garnet,      cental    —  *»  — 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  10  (a)  1  15 

Tomales   80  <a>  90 

Sweet  Potatoes   1  40  @  1  60 

Vegetables. 

The  firm  feelingr  which  has  been  exist- 
ing in  the  vegetable  market  for  some  time 
past  is  still  noticeable.  Supplies  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  now  coming  into 
the  market  in  rather  limited  quantities, 
and  prices  on  most  varieties  are  somewhat 
firmer.  Lima  beans  are  scarce  and  higher. 
String  beans  are  also  somewhat  firmer  in 
price,  and  cabbage  and  peppers  have  ad- 
vanced. Artichokes  are  plentiful,  and 
are  selling  at  15c  to  60c  per  dozen,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  quality. 

Beans,  Lima,  f*  fb   5@  6 

Beans,  String,  ^  fb   6  @  7 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f>  100  lbs. . .     05  @  75 

Corn,  Green,  f  crate   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  f  box   —   @  85 

Garlic,  *  lb   —  @  6 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  f  ctl.  85  <a  1  10 
Onions,  Australian  Brown,  $  ctl...  1  10   (3)  1  25 

Peas,  Green,  f  U>   5  «9  7 

Peppers,  Bell,  f,  box   50  @  75 

Peppers,  Green,  *  box    25   ®  50 

Tomatoes.  f  box  or  crate   35  «ft  75 

Artichokes,  f)  doz   15   (3)  60 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
80  to  30  fits,  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Deciduous  fruits,  with  the  exception  of 
apples,  are  now  becoming  scarce.  Apples 
are  plentiful,  but  the  price  is  being  well 
maintained,  as  it  is  expected  that  the 
shipping  demand  which  has  developed  for 
Eastern  points  will  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  supplies  later  in  the  season.  Grapes 
are  a  shade  weaker,  and  berries  are  steady. 
Pigs  are  scarce  and  higher  in  price. 
Apples,  choice  to  se  eet,  *  50-lb  bx      75   (3)  125 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  f>  50-lb.  box      50   'a>  75 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  40-lb  box..      25   (3)  50 

Cantaloupes.  ^  box   —la) 

Firs,  «j)  one  layer   (3)  — 

Figs,  V  two  layer   85  <a>   1  no 

Grapes,  Tokav,  large  box   1  00   (3)   1  50 

Grapes,  Tokay,  *j)  crate   75  (3>  85 

Grapes,  Muscat,  large  box   1  25  ©   1  50 

Grapes,  Muscat,  "f  crate   75  (Si  85 

Grapes,  Black,  large  box   1  00  (3)   1  50 

Grapes.  Black,  f>  crate   75  ©  85 

Huckleberries,  f,  lb   7  (3)  9 

Plums,  Late  Coes  Red,  f.  crate. . .      60  (a)  85 

Raspberries,  f  chest   5  50   (3)   7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest  —  @  10  00 
Strawberries,  large  var.,  f>  chest.  —  ffi  5  00 
Strawberries, Santa  Clara,  f  chest  7  00  ffi  8  00 
Whortleberries,  f  lb   9  ©  10 

Dried  Km  Its. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  steady  in  all 
varieties,  even  prunes  showing  up  well  as 
compared  with  former  years.  Dealers 
are  pretty  well  stocked  up  with  prunes  at 


TURKEYS 

Every  grower  should  register  name  and  address 
with  us  and  get  our  personal  letters  on  market  con- 
ditions. Registration  is  free.  Send  name  and 
state  how  many  you  are  raising,  as  we  have  valu- 
able Information  for  you. 

CENTURY  MERCANTILE  CO., 
14  Sanson- e  Street.  San  Francisco. 


the  present  writing,  so  the  movement  of 
stocks  from  primary  points  is  not  heavy. 
Stocks  remaining  in  first  hands  are,  how- 
ever, very  light  and  are  being  held  firmly 
at  the  quoted  price  of  7Jc,  choice  basis. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  market  is  the 
rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  apples.  As 
the  season  advances  it  becomes  more  ap- 
parent that  there  was  a  great  shortage  in 
the  leading  Eastern  apple  growing  sec- 
tions, and  that  the  quantity  of  fruit  dried 
in  those  sections  was  considerably  under 
the  average  this  year.  The  apple  crop 
on  the  Pacific  coast  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  fully  normal,  and  in  some  districts 
heavier  than  usual,  so  that  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  coast 
crop  will  be  marketed  in  the  East,  and  at 
a  figure  higher  than  the  present  quoted 
price  of  8c,  choice  basis. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice.   — @  7J£ 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy.  50-fb  boxes.  8  @  Si 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  #  fb   Sy,@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7J4@  8 

Figs.  10-fb  box.  1-fb  cartons  5S  ®6!</t 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  $  lb...  7  ®  1% 

Nectarines,  red,  fi  lb   —  (3)  0 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7  <a>  1% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7H@  8 

Pears,  standard,  f>  fb  7  @  IVi 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  (3)  1XA 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5K@  7yt 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  @  8 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes.  —  (d> — c;  40-50s,  4ma4%c; 
50-60S,  3%@4c;  60-70s.  3M@3/tc;  70-80S,  2%(&3o; 
80-90s,  2>4@2^c;  90-100s,  2@2^o ;  small,  l&(»2c. 

COMMON  SUN-DHIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  3V4 

Apples,  quartered   3^4®  4 

Figs,  White,  In  bulk   2  @  2V, 

Figs,  Black   2  @  2H 

Bailing. 

The  raisin  situation  remains  virtually 
unchanged  as  to  prices,  and  as  to  trading 
there  seems  to  be  a  situation  almost  bor- 
dering on  stagnation  so  far  as  the  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  concerned.  They  are 
vehement  in  their  declaration  that  since 
buyers  were  not  disposed  to  buy  heavily 
enough  to  admit  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  reduction  in  price  made  two  weeks 
ago,  prices  on  their  goods  will  remain  un- 
changed, though  business  promises  to 
come  to  a  standstill.  Buyers  here  are  not 
disposed  to  pay  the  Association  price  for 
raisins  when  outside  raisins  can  be  bought 
for  lc  less  than  the  Association  is  holding 
for.  Eastern  jobbers  are  complaining 
that  when  the  tentative  reduction  was 
made  their  notification  was  worded  in  a 
manner  to  make  it  misleading,  and  that 
had  they  known  that  the  lower  price 
would  be  withdrawn  unless  confirmed  on 
a  certain  date  they  would  have  antici- 
pated their  needs  more  liberally. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-lb  box...  1  40  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-lb  box  1  50  @  

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-lb  box  2  00  @  

Dehesas,  20-fb  box  2  50  @  

Imperials.  20-lb  box   3  00  @  


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 


Do  vou  get  theprlce  listof  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  it  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Poultry,Eggs,Buttei\Clieese. 

Dried  Fruits,  Honey,  Nuts,  etc. 

JACOBSON.  REIMERS  &  CO.,  Commission  Mer- 
chants, 210-212  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THIS  SSHOE, 

$2.15  per  pair,  postage  paid  by 
us.  Description:  Finest  kid, 
patent  tip,  latest  toe,  mili- 
tary heel,  fair  stitched,  me- 
dium sole  ladies'  shoe,  sizes 
2%  to  8,  in  B,  C,  D,  E  and  EE 
widths,  order  number  503. 
LADIES  and  MISSES,  No.  538, 
same  as  above,  but  with  low 
heels  and  heavv  soles,  sizes  1 
to  6,  D.  E  and  EE,  price  $2.00, 
postage  paid  by  us.  MEN'S 
shoe.  No  305,  finest  lace  dress  shoe,  newest  last, 
heavv  sole,  either  kid  or  calf,  sizes  5  to  10,  C.  D  and 
E.  price  $2.35,  postage  paid  by  us.  No.  610,  BOYS' 
fine  lace  shoes  in  kid  or  calf,  for  school  and  dress, 
D,  E  and  EE.  sizes  9  to  12,  $1.75;  13  to  2,  $2.00;  2'4  to 
5^.  $2.20,  postage  paid  by  us.  Address  Westwind 
Company,  30  California  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Send  4  cents  for  specimen  copy  of  "Westwind."  the 
most  unique  magazine  published. 


2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  h\%  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  6  @  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  6V4@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons,  50-lb  boxes   614®  — o 

Seedless  Sultanas   5  @ — c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  S\4@  — c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  8  o 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%o 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%o 

CtfTOd  Fruits. 

Receipts  of  new  crop  navels  have  been 
free,  and  they  are  beginning  to  show  up 
somewhat  better  as  to  quality,  being  riper 
and  larger  than  the  first  part  of  the  crop 
received  in  this  market.  They  are  weaker 
in  price  on  account  of  the  heavy  receipts. 
There  are  no  more  Valencias  in  the  mar- 
ket. Lemons  and  limes  are  steady  and 
grape  fruit  weak. 

Oran?es,  Navels,  new  crop   2  25   @3  00 

Oranges,  Valencias,  f>  box     <g»  

Lemons,  California,  fancy,  $  box        2  50   @3  25 

Lemons,  California,  gooa  to  choice..  1  75  (g>2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  f>  box   2  50   @3  00 

Limes,  f,  box   3  50   (34  00 

Nats. 

Walnuts  are  firmer  in  price,  but  even  at 
the  advance  they  do  not  seem  to  be  com- 
ing into  the  local  market  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  demand.  In  fact,  as  one  of 
the  larger  buyers  puts  it :  "  We  are 
threatened  with  a  walnut  famine,  which 
promises  to  assume  serious  proportions 
before  the  Eastern  holiday  market  can  be 
supplied."  There  is  admitted  to  be  a  crop 
°hortage  of  nearly  50%  in  nearly  all  grow- 
ing districts,  but  the  present  scarcity  in 
the  local  market,  and  that  which  is  threat- 
ening in  the  East,  is  caused  by  the  late- 
ness of  the  crop  in  maturing,  it  being 
about  three  weeks  later  than  usual  this 
year.  That  part  of  the  new  crop  which 
has  arrived  is  showing  up  fairly  well  as  to 
quality,  the  nuts  being  of  good  average 
size  and  very  sound.  Shipments  of 
almonds  have  been  heavy,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  rather  easy,  though  quotations 
remain  unchanged. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime    4VJ@  51/J 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  --  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  softshell  —  @9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  —  @12*£ 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell  —  <& 

Almonds,  TXL,  $  lb  11  @12 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  f,  fb  11  @12 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  ft  fb  11  ®13 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  fi  fb   7^(5>— 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  fl  fb   7  @— 

Hard  Shell,  f>  fb   5  (S>— 


TURKEYS 

We  have  been  handling  Turkeys  in  this  market 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  with  such  a  long  ex- 
perience can  give  you  the  best  results  Full 
weight,  full  prices  and  prompt  returns  is  our 
motto    Write  us  for  informa  ion. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


=;  o  ,  a  o  o 


•  From  now  on,  until 


Turkeys  Wanted 


after  the  holidays, we 
shall  require  large 
quantities  of  dressed 
and  live  turkeys  and  live  chickens  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  tur- 
keys you  have  on  hand.  Ship  us  your  poultry. 
Highest  market  prices.  Immediate  cash  returns 
guaranteed  Choice  large  young  turkeys  selling  to- 
day ashigh  as  25c  per  lb.  Mark  and  consign  all  ship- 
ments of  produce  to  the  POULTRYMEN'S  UNION,  215— 
217Clav  St..  S.F.  Incorporated.  $25,000 Cash  Capital. 


rfa^fe*j^]  T°  Irrigators ! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA LEVELING  IN- 
STRUMENT for  $7  and  do 
your  own  leveling.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

RIPON,  CAL. 


If  You  Want  to  Buy 

a  property  or  a  business  ot  any 
kind  anywhere  in  the  United 
States, write  me  a  postal  card 
for  my  Free  Catalogue.  I  have 
bargains  everywhere  and 
can  save  you  money.  Don't 
wait    Write  to-day. 

A.  P.  Tone  Wilson,  Jr., 
Real     Estate  Specialist. 
Topeka,  Kan. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F..  Cal.  *  Washington.  D  C. 


Turkeys 
for 

Thanksgiving 
and 
Holidays 
a  Specialty 

Highest  mar- 
ket prices 
always  ob- 
tained. 

Prompt  ad- 
vice of  sales 
given. 

Empties  re- 
turned on  day 
following 
receipt  of 
shipments. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCE  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Largest  Handlers  of  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


TURKEYS 


Washington,  Drumm  and  Merchants  Sis ,  San  Francisco 
Our  Weekly  BulUtin  of  Market  Conditions  Mailed  on  Application 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Remittances: 

Check, 
Coin, 
or 
Express 
Money- 
Order 


We  want 
your  busi- 
ness, and 
guarantee 
satisfactory 
results. 


GLENN  Wa 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 

the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows.  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
Bonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
of  H  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


A  Ba 


110  acres  of  the  finest  berry,  seed,  vegetable, 
alfalfa,  dairy  and  apple  land  to  be  found  in  the 
valley.  Soil  deep,  dark,  rich  alluvial  Within 
three  miles  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  artesian  belt.  No 
improvements.  Good  roads  to  the  property.  We 
are  authorized  to  sell  this  property  far  below  its 
real  market  value.    Price  $130  per  acre. 

If  at  all  interested  in  this  class  of  property,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  tract. 

We  have  but  a  limited  time  to  offer  the  property 
at  this  price. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

PALO  ALTO,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  FARMS,  5,  10  AND  20  ACRES, 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 

Subdividing  a  15,000-acre  ranch.  Best  values  in 
California.  Three  railroad  stafons  on  property; 
2Vt  hours  to  San  Francisco.  Poultry  nets  $1500  per 
annum  on  10  acres.  Superbly  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  information  sent  free.  J.  P.  MASSIE  CO., 
207-208  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

WE  SELL  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  we  will  send 
you  a  buyer. 

BURR-PADDON  CO.,  40  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  FARMS. 

WE  HAVE  LARGEST  LIST. 

Write  us  now  if  vou  want  to  buy  or  sell.  D  W. 
CAR  MICHAEL  CO.,  232  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Cn  R  Q  A  I  F  GOOD  RANCH  AT  A  BARGAIN. 
r.Un  OHLt  loo  acres  near  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
Price  $2500  For  further  particulars  address 
I.  R.  D.  GRUBB,  Real  Estate,  825  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Grldley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.  P.  O'BRIEN  &CO..30  Montgomery  St.,  S.F. 

IS  YOUR  RANCH  FOR  SALE?  2S£££ 

Los  Angeles  and  the  East,  we  know  we  can  sell  it 
if  the  price  is  right.  No  charge  unless  we  make  a 
sale.  Write  us  about  it  to-day.  PHILLIPS  & 
CULVER,  22  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

f\  A  ■  irnnUIX  FARM  BARGAINS  Send  for 
(.A  I  I  r  IlKN  I A  catalog.  C.  M.WoosterCo., 

vri!_u  wiin  in  64g  Market  st  i  s  p.,  cai. 

WE  sell  country  lands.  CHATFIELD& VINZENT 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


H.  S.  WHITE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  and  Sales- 
room, 130  Beale  St  ;  Works  and  Yards,  9th  and 
Bryant  Sts.  We  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pipe 
complete,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

^-inch  pipe,  $3.25  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

?K-ineh  pipe,  18.96  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

1-  tnch  pipe.  $5.70  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
l^-ihch  pipe,  $7.60  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
1  !4-inch  pipe.  $8.90  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

2-  inch  pipe,  $11.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
2W-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  10c 

3-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.i,  ready  for  use,  12tfc 
3>4-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  15c 

4  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  19c 
Send  by  check,  money  order  or  coin  by  Wells- 
Pargo  Express  Co.  with  order.     H.  S.  WHITE 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  130  Beale  St  Reference; 
Any  bank,  banker  or  publication. 
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Transfers  of  Holstein  Friesians. 


Recorded  sales  of  registered  Holstein 
Friesian  cattle  in  California,  reported 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  F.  L. 
Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  secretary 
of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America: 

cows. 

Aaltje  Salo  Wartena,  T.  S.  Tompkins.  J.  Kelsay, 
Kockv  Ford. 

BULLS. 

Gudula  Leila  De  Kol  Hurke,  J.  H.  Williams,  A.  B. 

Evans,  Fresno. 
Korndyke  Butter  Princ.  R.  M.  Hotallng.  John  A. 

Stewart,  Colony  Center. 
Sir  Aaggie  Josephine.  J    H.  Williams,  Robert 

Dohertv.  Hanford. 
Sir  Alcartra  De  Kol,  J.  H.  Williams,  H.  Morris, 

Hanford. 

Sir  Hartog  Inka  Josephine.  J.H.Williams,  A.  B. 

Evans.  Fresno. 
Sir  Overton  Mechthllde,  J.  H.  Williams,  W.  J. 

Fuleham.  Visalia. 
Sir  Setske  Josephine,  J.  H.Williams,  Thomas  B 

Howes,  Hanford. 
Sir  Shadybrook  Gerben,  J.  H.  Williams,  A.  B. 

Evans,  Fresno 
Trompaula,  The  lloard  of  Trustees  of  the  Lfland 

Stanford  Jr.  University,  Neils  Petersen.  Chlco, 

Cal 

Augustus  Mechthildus,  H.  V.  Traynham,  (J.  F. 
Weyland,  Arbuckle. 

Butter  Making  in  Holland. 

Consul  Mahin  of  Nottingham  reports 
on  successful  efforts  made  by  the  Dutch 
Government  and  farmers  to  revive  but- 
ter making  in  Holland.  The  butter  is 
made  both  fresh  and  salt,  to  suit  the 
wants  of  buyers,  particularly  in  the 
export  trade,  which  is  being  assidu- 
ously cultivated,  with  encouraging  re- 
sults. In  the  large  creameries  all  the 
latest  mechanical  devices  are  used. 
The  cream  and  skim  milk  are  generally 
pasteurized,  and  refrigerating  and  ice 
making  plants  are  attached  to  many 
creameries.  In  dealing  with  the  milk 
all  kinds  of  centrifugal  systems  are 
used,  and  a  practically  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  cream  is  aimed  at.  As  a 
rule,  hardly  T'ff%  of  fat  remains  in  the 
milk,  this  being  about  one-thirtieth 
part  of  the  quantity  of  fat  in  new  milk. 

In  various  parts  of  Holland  are  "but- 
ter control  stations,"  which  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  the  agricultural 
editors.  A  chemist  is  at  the  head  of 
each  station,  with  a  staff  of  analysts 
under  him.  Inspectors,  instructed  by 
the  chemist,  unexpectedly  visit  dairies, 
stores,  creameries,  etc.,  and  collect 
samples  of  butter  and  all  materials 
used  in  it.  These  samples  are  analyzed, 
and  the  results  are  registered,  so  that 
the  officials  connected  with  the  "con- 
trol" know  almost  exactly  what  the 
chemical  composition  is  of  the  butter 
at  each  creamery,  etc.,  and  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  The  analyst  has, 
therefore,  all  information  necessary  to 
give  an  absolute  opinion  as  regards  the 
purity  of  samples  of  butter  made  at 
creameries  that  have  joined  the  con- 
trol station  or  system.  By  comparing 
the  composition  of  the  samples  of  but- 
ter submitted  for  analysis  with  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  samples  of 
butter  made  at  the  creamery,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year  under  official 
supervision,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  certain  opinion  in  each  case 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  butter  has 
been  adulterated.  The  composition 
must  in  both  cases  be  the  same,  and 
the  slightest  fraud  is  immediately  de- 
tected by  this  system  of  control. 

Government  Supervision  — The  con- 
trol stations  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Government,  and  all  butter  sent 
out  from  creameries  that  are  under 
control  bears  a  Government  stamp. 
This  stamp  is  affixed  on  a  very  thin 
paper  label.  Each  label  bears  also  a 
different  number  and  a  letter.  Batches 
of  labels  are  supplied  to  the  creameries 
working  under  the  control  system,  and 
the  number,  etc.,  on  each  label  is  reg- 
istered in  the  books  of  the  Government, 
so  that  when  a  label  is  seen  upon  a 
given  package  of  butter  in  England,  in 
Germany,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  it  can  immediately  be  ascer- 
tained from  what  creamery  the  butter 
came  and  the  date  upon  which  it  was 
made  and  exported.  In  this  way  the 
butter  is  traced  to  its  source. 

It  is  an  evident  inducement  to  farm- 
ers and  creameries  to  make  only  a  gen- 
uine article  that  better  prices  are  real- 
ized when  they  work  under  the  butter 


control  system;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  they  be  caught  tampering  with 
their  commodity,  they  suffer  a  very 
severe  penalty.  It  is  said  that  not  a 
single  case  of  fraud  has  yet  been 
detected  against  a  producer  working 
under  the  control  system.  It  would 
seem  that  the  labels  might  be  taken  off 
a  package  of  butter  and  used  again  by 
some  unscrupulous  person,  but  even 
this  one  loophole  for  possible  fraud  is 
closed  by  the  thinness  of  the  label  and 
its  being  impressed  against  the  butter 
by  a  stamp,  so  that  it  can  not  be  re- 
moved without  tearing  it. 


Concerning  Your  Face 

you  need  to  be  as  care- 
ful as  about  your  food. 
You'll  be  safe  and  com- 
fortable if  you  use 

WILLI  A  M  S '  Ihovanp 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 

Pumps.  Saws. 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


isTCOAST\yJ 

^    WORKS  l" 

19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL. 


Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 
PUMPS,  PIPE  and  FITTINGS. 

Estimates  furnished  on  Pumping  Plants  anil 
Water  Supply  Outfits. 

C.    T.  ROSE. 

18  Bryant  St.  bet.  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS — 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


MPN  \AJ  AMTPfl  TO  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE 

men  wh«  i  cu  first-class  professi  n. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  week*.  Posttions  secured 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  IIAIi- 
BEK  COLLEGE,,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  644  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 


TUBULARS  WRING  GOLD  FROM  MILK 


Tubularbutterbrings25to  35  cents.  Cream  Is  worth  only  one  cent  for  stock  food.  Yet 
many  farmers  have  no  separator— only  half  skim  their  milk  by  setting— lose  24  cents  on 
cream  t>d  to  stock— and  wonder  why  dairying  don't  pay.  Tubular*  atop  this  loaa. 
Tuhulara  get  the  Inst  drop  of  cream 
out  of  the  nttlk— make  bier  profits.  Tubu- 
larsare  the  only  modern  separators.  Notice 
the  low  can  and  enclosed  gears.  Write 
for  catalog  S-131 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO., WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
TOROHTO,  CAN.  CHICAQO,  III. 


CJ  TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


es 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  «  QUICK 

5  COWS  and  a  U.  S.  made  $45.00  month 
7    COWS    but    no    U.    S.    made    $11.00  month 

The  U.  S.  makes  the  difference  $34.00  month 

Stal-nton,  III.,  Sept.  25,  1905. 
,  I  hereby  certify  that  on  April  20th,  19,03,  I  bought  of  your  agent 
one  of  your  No.  7  U.  S.  Cream  Separators,  and  after  using  it  for  more 
than  two  years,  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  In  1902  I  sold  the  milk  of 
my  seven  cows  to  the  creamery  and  realized  from  said  cows  an  average 
of  Si  1.00  per  month.  From  the  herd  in  the  spring  of  I903  I  sold  two 
of  the  seven  cows  and  milked  the  other  five,  and  my 
income  from  the  five  cows  was  $45.oo  per  month,  a 
difference  of  $31.00  in  favor  of  the  U.  S.  Separator. 
If  necessary  I  will  make  affidavit  as  to  this  statement. 

E.  D.  Bruce. 

Now,  how  quick  did  Mr.  Bruce  get  his  monev  back? 
Well,  the  txtra  profits  alone  paid  for  his  V.  S.  in  just  about 
10  weeks.    Many  thousands  of  satisfied  users  pi  ove  the 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR, 

(Which  llolila  World'.  Record  for  Cloae  Skimming 

is  the  most  profitable  separator  a  farmer  can  buy.  It 
does  the  best  work  the  longest  time  with  least  trouble 
and  smallest  expense,  and  it 

PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  -  QUICK 

Send  for  fret  dialogue  No.  5W  F  that  tells  plainly  the  reasons  why. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE   CO.,   Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

18  Diuributing  Warehomta  throughout  the  UnlUd  Sutti  and  Canada  ttl 


Prnmnt  r^»»li»/*»f  v/  AccuroH  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse. 
rlu,"r'l  LfCMVCiy  rtSSUICU  No  delays.    Address  all  letters  to  liellows  Falls.  Vt. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


we  are  placed  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL,  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Dm  mm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seatt.c 


lN/\TIOIN/\L  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

Wood 


Woodward    Patent    Machine  Banded 
j  2  «aa^s~v      Wheeler    Patent    Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OR 
SELECTED   PDGET  SOUND  YELLOW  FIR. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  &  MATEC  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  8T. 

PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:  OLYMPIA,  WASH. 
A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UTON  REQUEST. 


MlMES  TRICYCLES  AM)  ROLLING  CHAIRS 

Won  'heflold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  If  you  or  a  friend  need  some 
mean*  of  getting  around,  write  for  our  catalogue  of  the  best  chairs  made. 

EAMES    TRICYCLE  CO. 

2-20  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Luh  Angeles  Representatives.  SWEENEY  SURGICAL  MANF'G  CO., 
212  S.  Hill  Street. 


.    Portable  School  or  Store  Room. 

%  No.  810.    24  feet  4§  inches  by  30  feet  4|  inches. 

to     DOUBLE  WALLS  9  FEET  HIGH.     GABLE  ROOF  i  PITCH. 

i  We  will  be  pleased  to  send  catalogues  on  application. 

BURN  HAM-STAN  DEFORD  CO. 


WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STS 


OAKLAND.  CAL. 


HOTEL  ARGYLE. 


MRS.  E.  M.  SKAGGS, 
Proprietor. 


European  Plan. 


232-234  McAllister  St.,  <oPP..it.  city  h.id  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ^XiTngf 

grill;  130  sunny  rooms;  baths.   Country  patronage  a  specialty.   McAllister  street  cars  pass  the  door. 

RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST..  NEAR  HOWARD.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.   TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.   Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  82  and  up.   Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.     Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electrio  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room       Inside  and  outside  tire  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies' parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.    Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

Sheep  Bloating  on  Alfalfa  Pasture. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Elliott,  in  The  Ranch, 
says  there  have  been  many  inquiries  as 
to  the  effect  of  pasturing  sheep  on  al- 
falfa and  danger  of  loss  consequent  on  I 
bloat,  and  proceeds  to  give  specific  in-  j 
formation  on  the  subject,  as  it  is  one  of 
such  importance  that  all  possible  light 
should  be  thrown  on  it. 
.  The  disease  commonly  known  as  bloat 
or  hover  and  technically  referred  to  as 
acute  indigestion  or  tympanitis  is  so 
familiar  to  most  stockmen  that  its  na- 
ture and  treatment  need  not  fully  be 
discussed  here.  The  causes  inducing  it 
are  also  more  numerous  than  are  usu- 
ally understood.  With  our  farmers  it 
appears  chiefly  in  connection  with  al- 
falfa feeding.  But  it  may  be  caused  by 
clover,  roots  of  various  kinds,  many 
kinds  of  grasses  and  some  weeds,  es- 
pecially by  wild  mustard  and  even  by 
prickly  lettuce. 

Sometimes  the  same  trouble  is  caused 
by  dry  feeds  and  grains,  although  this 
is  unusual.  Any  green,  immature  for- 
age is  more  dangerous,  because  with  it 
indigestion  occurs  more  readily  and 
fermentations  take  place  rapidly  with 
the  accompanying  formation  of  danger- 
ous gases.  Just  how  and  why  these 
fermentations  occur  is  not  fully  under- 
stood, nor  is  it  always  possible  to  mark 
the  point  of  safety  in  many  of  our  feed- 
ing operations. 

In  pasturing  alfalfa  with  sheep  there 
is  always  present  the  danger  of  bloat. 
Sheep,  as  a  rule,  are  more  easily  af- 
fected than  cattle.  This  may  be  due 
to  their  greedy  habits,  which  are  es- 
pecially marked  when  corralled  over 
night  and  then  turned  out  on  full  feed 
while  the  early  morning  dew  is  still 
fresh  on  the  fields.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
quoting  a  high  authority,  "it  is  never 
perfectly  safe  to  pasture  stock  on  al- 
falfa." There  are  valid  arguments 
against  the  practice  that  can  only  be 
overcome  by  the  question  of  economy. 
As  a  general  thing,  on  irrigated  alfalfa 
fields  the  injury  to  the  soft,  moist  soil 
due  to  the  packing  by  the  thousands  of 
sheep  footprints  is  very  great  and  al- 
ways appears  in  subsequent  crops.  To 
get  the  best  results  the  alfalfa  should 
be  cut  and  fed  in  a  partly  wilted  condi- 
tion; but  this  practice  is  not  popular 
with  feeders  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  handling  the  crop  in  this  way.  We 
have  heard  few  complaints  of  bloat  on 
alfalfa  growing  on  the  upland  and  un- 
irrigated  sections.  For  the  most  part, 
such  crops  are  not  pastured  until  the 
second  crop,  when  the  growth  is  less 
rank  and  luxuriant.  There  appears  to 
be  very  little  danger  under  such  condi- 
tions. But  in  the  case  of  the  irrigated 
crop  the  danger  is  always  present  and 
can  only  be  overcome  by  pasturing 
with  the  greatest  caution.  Early  morn- 
ing pasturing,  particularly  if  there  is  a 
heavy  dew,  is  always  to  be  guarded 
against.  A  good  practice  is  to  allow 
stock  to  run  to  an  old  stack  of  hay  or 
straw.  Usually  they  eat  considerable  of 
this  dry  feed,  which  appears  to  have 
a  counteracting  effect  over  the  sappy, 
green  stuff  in  the  fields.  If  one  can 
turn  his  sheep  back  into  the  yards  for 
a  short  time  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  pasturing  the  effect  would  be 
good.  Free  access  to  salt  at  all  times 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Enough  sheep  should  be  kept  on  the 
pasture  to  keep  it  practically  eaten 
down  to  the  ground.  It  is  exhaustive 
on  the  field,  but  the  safety  of  the  sheep 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Another 
alternative  is  to  allow  the  growth  to 
become  practically  mature  and  then 
allow  the  sheep  to  pick  off  the  heads 
and  the  leaves.  This,  however,  causes 
a  great  waste  of  feed  and  consequent 
loss. 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the 
causes  of  bloat  lie  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  animals  attacked.  Animals 
often  bloat  up  suddenly  even  when  they 
have  been  feeding  in  the  pasture  for 
weeks  with  perfect  immunity.  A  tend- 
ency to  indigestion  or  any  temporary 
disarrangement  of  the  digestive  system 
would  doubtless  induce  bloating.  The 
healthy  condition  of  the  animals  must 
be  maintained. 

Alfalfa  is  pre-eminently  a  hay  and 


not  a  pasture  plant.  To  preserve  the 
fields  permanently  when  once  well 
seeded  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
grower.  Pasturing  always  causes  more 
or  less  injury,  but  the  use  of  the  mower 
does  not.  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run 
the  best  results  with  sheep  will  be  se- 
cured by  cutting  and  feeding  while 
green.  The  practice  is  less  expensive 
than  herding,  and  the  evil  effects  of  the 
bloat,  as  well  as  injury  to  the  growing 
crop,  is  also  avoided.  The  number  of 
stock  that  can  be  maintained  in  this 
way  will  be  practically  double  over  the 
pasturing  method. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  V.  KOEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


KEGIS'I)  SHORTHORNS— Herd  Matrons  Dairv 
Maid  6th.  Gold  Bud.  Arena  Queen  HI,  Maidee,  Mil- 
lie Richardson,  Wildwood.   J.  Lynch,  Petaluma. 


HOLSTEIN S— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.     F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  P. 


"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS — Quinto  H«rd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.  J.O.O.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE&  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Leghorns.  JS  75 
per  trio.  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN S,  White  Minorcas-  ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Eggs  only.  Agent  for 
Cyphers  "  Model  "  Incubator  and  Brooder— best 
made.    A.Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angelps,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE, 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BEKKSHIKES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS* 

S  H.  FOUNTAIN.  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS*  SUPPLIES, 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


s  .  duo  ouci  allien  to  o  i>.,  oaii  c  iau- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  »1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  J2.00;  S5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Ciydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS  ,  Folsom,  California. 
Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 

theMcahic^^^^^  Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks— White  Leghorns— for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 
travel  from  Petaluma.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 
application. 

c^ieog°ueD         MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

^MMMkmANUPACTURBD    BY  Mill 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO..  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80",i 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  tor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  COTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  {*»« 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  o  I 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  lor  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LORETTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Dachegs  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
anv  other  herd  In  the  world  Pierce  Land  4  Stock  Co., 
Room  884,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Reariv  Island,  near  Stockton. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 


—Save  One-Third. 
INCUBATORS  positively 
imiMium.  Il)c  I,,,,      Hatches   mote  and 
^stronger  chicks      10  YEARS'  GUARANTEE 
Cil  fne.  PRICTICIL  lit.  CO.,  J20  S.  I  Ilk  SI.  Si«  Jon.  hi. 


PRACTICAL 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES:  My  Berkshire-, 
have  won  the  prizes  for  best  boars  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  four  years.  Do  you  want  some 
pigs  frnm  these  champions? 

MULES  for  sale,  broke  and  un  broke;  mules  to  rent. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED.  Mills  Bldg..  S.  F. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


MARINE. 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  VA/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
1 07  Fremont  St.   Phone  Grant  85.   San  Francisro. Cal 

WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power  42  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 

ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mail  orders  solicited. 
FRANK  U/EDEKIND, 
440  Geary  Str»-)t  San  Francisco 

RUPTURE  CURED. 

We  CUKE  Rupture,  and  it  STAYS  cured.  Cal 
and  we  will  give  addresses  of  hundreds  of  our  cures 
You  can  go  and  see  them.  You  do  not  pay  a  cen 
TILL  COKED 

No  charge  for  consultation.   Come  and  see  us. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE, 

1344  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  rates  to  readers  of  Paciflc  Rural  Press. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Hoffltt  &  Towne  *  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWN E  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


TREES 


ORANGE,  OLIVE 

AND  ALL  OTHERS. 

Place  orders  now  for  delivery  in  time  for 
season  1906. 

Calimyrna  Fig 

[Genuine  Smvrna  Fie  of  Commerce] 
Our  greatest  specialty,  Wonderfully  Suc- 
cessful.  The  only  tin  lit  for  commercial  pur- 
poses.  Our  Callmyrnas  are  guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  bear  our  seal. 

Large  Catalogue  ^^ai* 

mation,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for  5c 
postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $.200,000.00. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  All  Sorts 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 

Valuable  Hints  for  the  Fall 
Planting  of  Seeds,  Bulbs. 
Trees,  Shrubbery,  etc. 
Forage  Plants,  Vetches, 
Alfalfa,  etc. 


SEND  FOR  IT. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


True  to  Name 

Buy  of  a  man  you  know 
who  knows  the  trees  he 
sells.  Talk  quality  first 
and  then  talk  price.  We 
stand  ready  to  talk  both. 
What  we  know  about  Cit- 
rus Culture  has  been  put 
in  a  book  of  54  pa^es. 
Shall  we  send  you  ODe  ? 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and  Citrus 
Trifoliata  seed  bed  plants 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSEPIES 

R  M.  league.  Prop.   San  I  (mas.  Ca'. 


Pure  Bur  Clover  Seed, 


We  have  arranged  to  gather  Clover  Burs  in 
quantities,  clean  them  from  all  noxious  weeds, 
thresh,  and  can  deliver  the  seed  in  any  quantities, 
practically  free  from  all  foreign  seed. 


Write  for  Circulars,  Samples  and 
Prices. 

THE   JESSUP  =  WMEELAN  CO., 
224  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits  St.  Louis.  1904. 

Hit:h-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "J,"  with  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Culture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWitt,  Ga. 


OUR  NEW  SWEET  PEA 

Helen  Pierce 


A  beautiful  novelty  discovered  and  in- 
troduced by  us  this  year.  It  is  bright 
blue,  mottled  on  white.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant.     Send  us 

for  a  sealed  packet.   ^t/l/. 

Wo  have  been  extensive  seed  growers 
for  many  years  and  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  any  one  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  reliable  Vegetable,  Grass 
and  Flower  seeds  at  retail.  Our  fine 
illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free 
about  December  1st.    Write  for  it. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 

815-817  SANSOME  STREET,  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Ill 


APPLE — Leading  Varieties. 
APRICOT— Blenheim,  Hemskirk  and  Royal. 
ALMOND— I.X.L.,  Nonpariel,  Drake's  Seedling. 
■     PRUNE — French,  Imperial,  Silver  and  Sugar. 

WALINUT-Burbank's  Soft  Shell. 

GRAPE  V/INES-Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Varieties. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  SMALL  FRUIT  AND  BERRY  PLANTS. 
VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FARM  SEEDS. 
BURR  CLOV/ER  SEED— The  Best  Soil-Improving  Crop. 

TRUMBUlX  &  BEEBE, 

dsmen  and  Nurserymen.         419-421  SANSOME  ST..  SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED. 


Chico  Nursery  Co. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 


WalnLltS,  Grafted  and  from  Seed 
GrapeS,  Grafted  and  from  Cuttings 
FigS,  Smyrna,  Adriatic,  Black 

Apples 

Carolina  Poplars      agents  wanted 
Texas  Umbrellas  Chico,  Cal.   3J0  Walnut 


COMPLETE  LINE 

OF 

Rruit  Trees 

AND 

Ornamentals 


ROOTEDVINES. 

Tokay,  Emperor, 
Thompson  Seedless,  Sultana, 
Malaga,   Muscatel,  Zinfandel. 

Also  MUIR  PEACH  TREES. 

Fowler  Nursery  Co. 

FOWLER,  CAL. 
AUSTRALIAN  RYE  GRASS 

SEED  (Perennial) 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY.  DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER, 

BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS. 
PRICE ,    FIVE   CENTS   PER  POUND. 

Samples  on  request. 

VIERRA  BROS..  Mofs,  Monttrey  Co.,  Cal. 


C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  rive  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stuck  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  14.00,  post- 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


NURSERIES 

GROW  THE 

L  I  BEST  TREES 

T.  J.  TRUE,      Sebastopol,  Cal. 


y 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


By  PROF    E.  J  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
Price,  $2.00  Poctpeld. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publlslers,     13»  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal 


Choice 

Tulare  Lake 


or 


Utah 


ALFALFA  SEED. 


Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less, 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


Wanted  Everywhere 


MHRF  AflFWT^  10  se)1  our  fruit  trees 
iviunc  AAVj  HIM  I  o  an(1  ornamental  shrub- 
bery. We  pay  the  largest  commissions  and  furnish 
you  outlil  free.  Our  agents  are  earning  from  $15  to 
$7>per  week.  If  >ou  want  to  earn  such  money, 
write  for  agency  with  the 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 

Selected  seed.  1  oz.  packet  for  11,  or  JPi  per  lb 
.1.  URNT.  R.  D.  No.  I,  Ventura,  Cal. 

THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

Is  out  of  sieht  compared  with  other  pears. 
GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis.Cal 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 


SAN 


(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


and 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AOHNCY  ON 
THB  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 

BECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  e» 
Firm :   plain  their  inventions  personally  am 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  sped 
flcations  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  th« 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoir- 
tng  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Sao 
Second :  Francisco  may,  whcie  they  so  desire 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth:  tlon  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  ticien- 
tiflc  Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copiee 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  ate  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  ail  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  a-i  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glv, 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  i  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrang* 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade- Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Ouldl 
sent  free  on  application. 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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The  Greek  Currant  Problem. 


Mr.  Charles  S.  Wilson,  secretary  of 
egation  at  Athens,  furnishes  an  inter- 
esting report  on  the  reduction  of  cur- 
rants in  Greece,  together  with  an 
arrangement  between  the  Greek  treas- 
ury and  the  Bank  of  Athens,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  cultiva- 
tion and  stimulate  exportation.  We 
shall  present  below  the  greater  part  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  report  protesting,  how- 
ever, against  the  Greek  view  of  the 
California  experiment  in  currant  grow- 
ing which  he  doubtless  imbibed  in 
Athens.  The  chief  reason  why  Cali- 
fornia does  not  grow  Zante  currants  is 
because  the  Sultana  and  Thompson's 
Seedless  types  are  so  much  better  that 
the  days  of  the  Corinth  currants  are 
probably  numbered.  Another  reason 
is  that  one  method  of  producing  and 
marketing  seeded  raisins  also  makes 
the  little,  black  and  dirty  Greek  cur- 
rants undesirable.  We  have  no  longer 
any  reason  to  try  to  compete  with  such 
a  product.  Mr.  Wilson's  report  is  as 
follows: 

The  most  important  agricultural 
product  of  Greece  is  the  dried  currant, 
and  the  actual  condition  of  the  country 
is  regulated  by  two  facts,  (1)  the  dried 
currant,  the  production  of  which  sur- 
passes the  dema  nd,  and  (2)  the  question 
of  wheat,  which  is  not  raised  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
country.  The  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  important  laws  on  both 
these  matters  and  it  is  hoped  that  an 
improved  economic  condition  will  result. 
In  1830  the  vineyards  producing  the 
dried,  or  Corinth,  currant  covered  an 
area  of  only  38(H)  hectares,  producing 
about  10,000,000  Venetian  pounds  of 
fruit,  or  an  average  of  2600  pounds  per 
hectare.  In  1851  the  area  had  increased 
to  ^7,257  hectares,  and  the  production 
to  86,000,000  pounds.  In  1871  the  vine- 
yards covered  34,631  hectares,  pro- 
ducing 150,000,000  pounds,  or  4300 
pounds  per  hectare.  At  this  last  date 
the  phylloxera  appeared  in  Prance, 
causing  a  great  demand  for  the  Greek 
currant,  the  price  of  which  rapidly  rose, 
and  the  plantations  in  the  Peloponnesus 
and  the  Ionian  Islands  increased  enor- 
mously. In  1881,  50,000  hectares  were 
given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit, 
producing  263,000,000  Venetian  pounds, 
or  5250  pounds  per  hectare.  In  1891 
the  progress  continued  with  67,000 
hectares  with  a  crop  of  343,000,000 
pounds,  and  finally  in  1903  the  limit  was 
reached  with  a  crop  of  387,000,000 
pounds  produced  on  75,000  hectares, 
averaging  5160  pounds  per  hectare. 

All  the  vineyards  producing  the  Cor- 
inth currant  are  situated  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Eupoca, 
and  all  attempts  to  introduce  its  culti- 
vation in  other  parts  of  Greece,  as  well 
as  Europe  and  California,  have  failed, 
as  an  entirely  different  grape  is  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  transplantation. 
Besides  the  Corinth  raisin  a  small  quan- 
tity of  Sultana  raisin  is  produced  in 
Greece,  which  brings  a  price  two  or 
three  times  greater  than  the  former. 

In  1892  the  French  demand  for  the 
currants,  which  in  1889-90  had  been 
70,000  tons,  diminished,  and  in  1897 
ceased  entirely. 

The  Government  Tries  to  Help. — 
The  mean  annual  production  of  currants 
during  the  period  1895-lb04  has  been 
:i06,600,000  Venetian  pounds,  while  the 
mean  exportation  for  the  same  period 
has  not  exceeded  244,100,000  pounds, 
thus  leaving  annually  in  the  country 
62,500,000  pounds.  A  severe  crisis 
naturally  resulted,  and  the  Greek  Par- 
liament passed  a  series  of  laws  by  which 
15%,  and  later  20%,  of  the  amount  of 
currants  exported  was  retained  as  a 
tax.  Finally,  in  1899,  a  currant  bank 
was  established  to  take  charge  of  this 
"retention,"  and  also  to  buy  up  all 
currants  of  an  inferior  quality,  which 
were  injuring  the  market.  The  cur- 
rants retained  could  not  be  exported, 
but  were  sold  by  the  currant  bank  to 
the  local  distilleries.  As  a  result  of 
these  measures,  in  1895,  1896,  1897  and 
1898  the  Government  received  by  the 
retention  tax  147,000,000  pounds,  of 
which  it  was  able  to  sell  only  131,000,000 


pounds  for  the  sum  of  7,743,000  drach- 
mas. 

Owing  to  the  large  crop  of  1902,  the 
crisis  became  more  acute,  and  in  1903 
a  bill  creating  a  "  monopoly  for  the  sale 
of  dried  currants"  was  presented  to  the 
Greek  Parliament  by  a  group  of  English 
capitalists  To  this  monopoly  the 
Governments  of  England,  Germany  and 
Holland  protested,  on  the  ground  that 
it  violated  conditions  of  their  commercial 
treaties  with  Greece,  and  as  the  Greek 
ministry  changed  at  this  time  the  bill 
was  never  voted  upon.  In  190.-5  the  cur- 
rant crop  was  the  largest  ever  pro- 
duced in  Greece,  and  naturally  the  sit- 
uation became  worse,  so  that  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  pass  new 
relief  measures.  The  currant  bank  was 
authorized  to  borrow  money  to  increase 
its  purchases  in  order  to  keep  up  prices, 
and  also  the  15%  tax  paid  on  currants 
exported  was  to  be  paid  in  kind,  which, 
with  the  'J.0%  retention  tax  also  paid  in 
kind,  disposed  of  35%  of  the  currants 
exported.  In  addition,  the  planting  of 
new  vines  was  forbidden  by  law.  As 
none  of  these  measures  brought  much 
improvement,  the  Greek  Parliament  at 
its  last  session  adopted  a  convention  for 
the  regulation  of  the  currant  trade. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

How  to  Help  the  Farmer  and  Stop  the 
Postal  Deficit. 


To  the  Editor: — Last  week  I  took 
occasion  to  urge  on  a  California  Con- 
gressman the  propriety  of  establishing 
an  up-to-date  American  Parcels  Post 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number. 

He  retorted  that  already  there  was 
an  annual  deficit  in  the  postoffice 
budget. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  assume  you  be- 
lieve that  our  national  business  can  be 
managed  successfully  on  the  same  lines 
which  obtain  in  all  private  businesses. 

When  a  merchant  finds  himself  losing 
money  because  he  has  to  pay  a  number 
of  employes  whose  time  is  not  fully  occu- 
pied by  his  present  amount  of  business, 
what  does  he  do?  Doesn't  he  try  to  in- 
crease his  business  so  as  to  fully  employ 
his  clerks,  and  in  this  way  make  a 
profit? 

Now  it  is  claimed  that  the  ru.-al  free 
delivery  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  pres 
ent  deficit.  The  carriers  are  not  han 
dling  enough  mail  matter  to  make  their 
routes  remunerative.  They  are  only 
half,  or  quarter,  occupied.  Increase 
the  receipts  on  these  routes  50%  or  75% 
by  instituting  an  up-to-date  parcels 
post,  and  in  a  year  or  two  at  most  the 
postal  deficit  would  be  wiped  out  and  a 
profit  on  the  year's  operations  would 
follow,  as  it  does  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. 

Recently  in  England  I  made  inquiry 
as  to  the  effect  of  cheap  parcels  post  on 
retailers  and  others  and  in  no  single  in- 
stance did  I  fail  to  find  satisfaction  with 
the  institution. 

As  to  its  utility  to  the  farmer,  it  can 
be  measured  by  the  fact  that  any 
farmer  can  mail  from  his  own  gate  just, 
as  much  produce  as  he  wants  to,  pro- 
vided it  is  put  up  in  parcels  not  to  ex- 
ceed eleven  pounds  each.  Cream,  meat, 
honey,  eggs,  chickens,  fruit,  vegetables 
— all  are  mailable. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
with  the  increased  dispatch  of  parcels, 
comes  also  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
amount  of  first-class  mail  matter,  let- 
ters and  post  cards,  giving  orders,  ac- 
knowledging receipt,  and  also  an 
increase  in  the  issue  of  postal  money 
orders. 

Now  is  the  time  for  citizens  to  bestir 
themselves  to  communicate  their  views 
to  their  Congressmen.  What's  the  use 
of  being  an  American  if  you  don't  do 
your  share  in  a  government  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  people? 

Edward  Berwick. 


Houses  which  have  been  used  steadily  at  work, 
either  on  the  farm  or  road,  may  have  some  strains 
whereby  lameness  or  enlargements  have  been 
caused.  Or  perhaps  new  life  is  needed  to  be  in- 
fused into  their  legs.  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam, 
applied  as  per  directions,  will  be  of  great  benefit; 
and  this  is  the  time  when  it  can  be  used  success- 
fully. One  great  advantage  in  using  this  remedy 
is  that  after  it  is  applied  it  ne»ds  no  care  or  atten- 
tion, but  does  its  work  well  and  at  a  time  when  the 
horse  is  having  a  rest.  Of  course,  it  can  be  used 
with  equal  success  while  horses  are  in  the  stable. 


THE  MARK  AND  THE  MOTTO 


*  The  Recollection  of  Quality 
Remains  Long'  After 
The  Price  is  Forgotten " 


Trade  Mark  Registered. 


The  difference  in  worth  between  a  wk 
good  tool  and  a  poor  one  is  always  B 
more  than  the  difference  in  cost.  I 
Counting  the  time  wasted  in  constant 
sharpening  and  the  short  life  of  infer- 
ior tools,  a  poor  tool  is  really  morf  ex- 
pensive than  a  good  one. 

Whenever  you  need  a  tool  of  any  kind. 
It  will  pay  you  to  buy  the  Keen  Kutter  »P 
brand,  and  have  the  best.   All  kinds  of  lllll 
tools  are  made  under  this  name,  and  every  llll 
kind  represents  the  very  highest  quality  of  fill 
material,  workmanship  and  finish. 

K00N  1 

mrzn 

tools  have  been  the  standard  of  America  for  36  years 
and  are  the  only  complete  line  of  tools  ever  to  re- 
ceive an  award  at  a  great  exposition— the  Keen  Kut- 
ter line  being  awarded  the  Grand  I'rize  at  the  St. 
Louis  Fair. 

Following  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  tools  made  under  the 
Keen  Kutter  Brand:  Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels, 
Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Hits,  Files,  Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws, 
Tool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass  Hooks,  Brush  Hooks, 
Corn  Knives,  Trowels,  Pruning  Shears,  Tinners'  Snips,  Scissors,  Eye 
Hoes,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc.,  and  knives  of 
all  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools  write  us  and  we  will  see 
that  you  ui  u  supplied. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

SEND  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLET.         St-  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

298  Broadway,  New  York. 


THIS  IS  \A/H/\X  YOU  NEED. 


SINGLE  TRACE  HARNESS 


ATTACHMENT. 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard, 
Nursery  and  Bop  Fields, 

Both  Single  and  Double  Work. 

Light,  Durable,  Economical, 
Satisfactory. 

Price,  *  3 O. 

Full  particulars  furnished 
by  the  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN, 

LODI.  CAL 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN  M8*8sSr  "ea" 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 

more,, and  increases  capacity  33J4  %. 

"OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16.  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In  capacity 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable  with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine*  Made  by 
HOOKER  &  CO    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


\      \      Established  lx>i 


'Modern  SHgjjg  Methods"  10  cent».  coin  op  stamps. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


fiDAPP  PEACH,  BERRY,  and  all  R  AQkTFT^ 
UKrtrC,  kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING  L»rtOI\L,  1  J 

VENEER    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sis.,  San  Francisco. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring    and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something 
Pull  AD  ordinary  Btuiup  in  J 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  fit  a  set- 
ting. Different 
eisses    to  suit 
all    kinds  of 
clearings. 
For  illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 
Handy, 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co.  853  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  111. 


it 


household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
W  a  shington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  I'W  r  ites  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St  , 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

208  California  St.,  8»u  Francisco,  Oal. 
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"LEAN    GUARD"    HAR  ROW. 


CANTON   CLIPPER   TWO-fUKROW   GANG  PLOW. 


HOOKER  &  CO..  530  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 


KR 


U7W 


Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


G  W.Price  Pump  Co. 

523  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

High  Grade  Gas  and  Oil 
ENGINES,  and 
Centrifugal  PUMPS, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN, 

[or  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging, 
Cyanide  Plants,  and  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED 
WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


PtimpS    Power,Rotary  <and 

Centrifugal. 

DEEP   WELL,    OIL    AND  WINDMILL 
PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

J.C.HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS, Inc. 

256  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrtfutral  Pump  Direct  Connected 
U>  Klectrlc  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operme  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  HlRhest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy t'Uiti'anteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

411  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


CEMENT  FENCE  POSTS. 

MAKE  THEM  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS. 

CHEAPER  AND  A  HUNDRED  TIMES  MORE  LASTING  THAN  WOOD. 


Fire  Cannot  Destroy  Them.    Age  Adds  Strength. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SHOWING  SIMPLICITY  OF  WORKING  THE 

"COX"  CEMENT  FENCE  POST  MACHINE. 

PACIFIC  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


32  J  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


POff  'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEST  PRUNE  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
1 .  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Works:    PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

\  XT  I  rvC  guaranteed  98-99%  for  generating 
^  I  /\1>  1  UC  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 

  FOR    SALE  B"Y  


THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY, 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO. 


Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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Scenes  in  Egypt. 


On  another  page  of  this  issue  is  a  very  interesting  article  upon  irrigation  in  India  and 
Egypt  which  shows  how  in  even  the  oldest  irrigated  countries  the  spirit  of  development  is 
now  rife  and  that  those  who  know  irrigation  best  are  most  confident  of  its  value  as  an  agri- 
cultural recourse.  The  pictures  on  this  page  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  allusions  to  irriga- 
tion in  Egypt,  although  the  scenes  are  chiefly  found  in  the  arid  environment  of  the  irrigated 
valley,  which  is  more  picturesque  if  not  so  productive.  And  yet  some  of  the  pictures  are 
eloquent  of  irrigation,  for  example  the  view  of  Assouan,  where  the  great  new  dam  is  situ- 
ated. Of  this  enterprise  there  was  a  very  interesting  account  printed  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  May  13  last.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Tuohy,  our  well  known  Tulare 
correspondent,  who  is  one  of  our  keenest  observers  and  most  logical  expounders  of  pro- 
gressive agriculture.  Of  the  Assouan  dam  Mr.  Tuohy  says  that  it  is  H  miles  long  and 
about  20  to  24  feet  wide.  At  the  highest  stage,  when  the  water  flows  over  the  dam,  it  is 
about  80  feet  deep  and  the  water  is  backed  up  the  river  120  miles.  The  dam  has  already 
cost  the  government  of  Egypt  over  $15,000,000  and  it  is  not  yet  complete.    The  dam  is  in- 


Assouan  on  the  Nile,  Egypt — Site  of  the  Great  Dam. 


The  Temple  of  Phillae,  Showing  Marks  of  Inundation 


Looking  North  from  Absciel— An  Arid  District. 


80  to  100  miles  above 
its  mouth  the  Nile 
forms  a  delta  and 
there  is  perhaps  as 
much  distance  between 
the  mouths  where  the 
waters  are  discharged 
into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  600  or 
more  miles  from  the 
forking  of  the  river  to 
Assouan  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  bottom 
land  of  8  miles. 

The  bottom  land  and 
the  delta  is  rich,  fer- 
tile and  productive.  It 
is  cultivated  to  the 
water's    edge  and 


tended  for  storage 
purposes  only,  storing 
when  the  river  has  its 
floods  in  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  holding 
until  the  following 
spring,  March,  April 
and  May,  when  it  is  let 
down,  causing  over- 
flows twice  a  year  in- 
stead of  once. 

Except  the  river 
bottom  lands  of  the 
Nile,  Egypt  is  abso- 
lutely mountainous, 
sterile,  without  a  sign 
of  vegetation  and  an 
utter  desert.  Perhaps 


A  Desert  Express  Fit  for  Sand  Travel. 


Amid  the  Rocks  at  El  Hudi,  Egypt. 


Three  Sheiks  of  Egypt. 


A  Desert  Resting  Place  on  the  Road  to  Absciel,  Egypt. 


made,  by  cultivation 
and  irrigation,  to  pro- 
duce two  and  three 
crops  a  year,  "each 
crop  being  abundant. 
It  is  one  of  the  great- 
est wonders  of  the 
world  that  no  mortal 
knows  how  long  this 
intensive  cultivation 
has  been  going  on,  for 
Egyptian  history,  civi- 
lization and  agricul- 
ture are  the  oldest 
known  in  the  world, 
and  its  oldest  record 
goes  back  to  7000 
years  before  Christ. 
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The  Week. 


Southern  California  takes  the  lead  this  year.  They 
have  had  a  grand  rain  and  the  winter  season  has 
opened  to  the  delight  of  the  farmers.  A  correspond- 
ent writes  us  that  the  storm  in  Orange  county  was 
severe  enough  to  shake  off  many  walnuts,  and  they 
will  have  to  scurry  around  to  pick  them  up  before 
the  mold  discolors  them.  But  this  |is  only  the  farm- 
ers' usual  luck.  He  is  so  exposed  in  his  operations 
that  he  is  apt  to  be  hit  two  ways  at  once,  and  it 
takes  him  some  time  to  tell  which  way  to  fall.  There 
is  probably  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  good 
soaking  at  the  south  will  many  thousand  times  com- 
pensate for  the  walnuts,  and  even  that  may  yield  to 
a  little  bleaching.  The  rest  of  the  State  rejoices 
with  the  south,  and  expects  the  same  thing  to  come 
other  ways  before  long. 

Wheat  values  have  naturally  reacted  a  little  from 
the  rush  of  last  week,  in  sympathy  with  a  similar 
condition  in  distant  markets.  Barley  sympathized 
with  wheat  on  spot,  but  futures  held  up  well,  which 
shows  confidence,  but  coming  weather  will  have  much 
to  do  with  that  phase  of  it.  Oats  and  corn  are  about 
as  before.  Beans  have  continued  to  improve  and 
limas  and  blackeyes  are  still  strong,  with  less  gain  in 
other  sorts.  Feedstuffs  are  unchanged.  Hay  holds 
up  well.  Beef  and  pork  are  in  ample  supply  and 
steady,  but  mutton  and  lamb  are  scarce  and  firm. 
Butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  doing  well.  Poultry  is 
in  freer  receipt  and  rather  weak.  Potatoes  and 
onions  continue  strong.  Oranges  and  lemons  are 
unchanged  and  good  apples  still  sell  well.  Dried 
apples  and  prunes  are  continuing  an  upward  course. 
Nuts  and  honey  are  quiet.  Hops  are  no  better  and 
wool  is  quiet. 

In  connection  with  the  comments  credited  to  Mr. 
A.  R.  Sprague  concerning  the  increase  of  fruit  ship- 
ments from  all  supply  points,  it  must  be  added  that 
Mr.  Sprague  desires  a  correction  made  as  to  the 
Sacramento  river  district  where  the  shortage 
of  pears  reduced  the  season's  total,  and  this  fact  was 
lost  some  way  in  the  working  up  of  the  interview. 


We  have  a  public  opinion  that  the  action  credited 
to  the  California  State  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, which  opposes  the  work  of  educated  veterinar- 
ians in  the  way  of  answering  inquiries  in  the  columns 
of  agricultural  journals,  is  unfortunate  and  unwise. 
It  is  important  to  educate  the  people  to  the  desir- 
ability of  rational  treatment  of  animal  diseases. 
Unless  this  can  be  done  the  educated  veterinary  pro- 


fession will  make  very  slow  progress  in  differentiat- 
ing itself  from  the  old  "cow  doctor''  class.  The 
suggestion  of  intelligent  conception  and  treatment  of 
diseases  is  certainly  a  strong  force  in  popularizing 
the  profession,  and  to  disregard  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  public  will  pay  for  good  work  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  learn  what  is  goodness  in  such 
matters,  is  certainly  a  mistake.  We  have  labored 
continually  to  help  this  profession  to  a  better  place 
in  the  public  mind,  but  the  present  position  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  better  to  stay  in  the  dark  and  to  sacri- 
fice the  general  advancement  of  the  profession  rather 
than  lose  the  chance  of  a  fee.  It  is  the  right  of  the 
Association  to  do  this,  of  course,  but  it  is  our  belief 
that  in  the  effort  to  gain  a  fee  they  lose  the  chance 
to  secure  a  competence — for  public  recognition  of  the 
standing  of  the  profession  would  mean  that  to  every 
skillful  practitioner. 

Our  next  State  excitement  is  certainly  to  be  edu- 
cation. The  State  Teachers'  Association  is  to  meet 
at  Christmas  in  Berkeley,  and  the  attendance  of  ten 
thousand  teachers  is  probably  to  be  reached,  because 
half  that  number  is  included  in  the  counties  which 
have  arranged  to  hold  their  county  institutes  this 
year  at  the  University.  The  State  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute will  participate  in  the  meeting,  because  the 
chief  topic  is  to  be  nature  study  and  the  elements  of 
agriculture  in  the  curricula  of  the  public  schools. 
But  this  great  meeting  at  Berkeley  is  only  going  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  educational  display.  It  is 
new  announced  that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  through  its  presi- 
dent, N.  C.  Schaeffer,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  Pennsylvania,  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion from  California  to  hold  the  next  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  in  San  Francisco,  July  9  to 
July  13,  19C6.  This  means  that  anywhere  from 
twenty  thousand  upwards  of  the  teachers  of  the 
nation  will  come  to  this  State  next  summer,  and 
think  of  the  California  stories  which  will  entertain 
wide-eyed  children  all  over  the  country  for  years  to 
come!  It  will  be  an  advertisement  of  the  State  than 
which  no  other  can  reach  so  far  and  sink  so  deep. 

It  is  quite  a  drop  in  topic,  but  we  must  insist  that 
there  is  great  outlook  for  this  winter's  movement  of 
California  cabbage.  The  Eastern  crop  is  short  and 
the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  says  the  outlook  for  prices 
is  much  more  favorable  to  producers  than  a  year 
ago.  This  is  evident  from  the  present  attitude  of 
buyers  who  are  giving  more  money  for  cabbage  than 
they  did  last  fall.  The  yield  then  was  very  generous 
and  quotations  below  the  average  for  the  past  few 
years.  Our  contemporary  is  receiving  reports  from 
leading  cabbage  producing  sections  of  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  and  for  the  most  part  state  that  the  ton- 
nage of  cabbage  this  season  is  not  running  as  large 
as  last  year.  In  the  foremost  cabbage  counties  of 
Wisconsin  the  probable  acreage  to  be  harvested  may 
show  up  somewhat  larger  than  last  year  according 
to  advices,  but  the  yield  is  reported  to  be  promising 
only  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  1904.  California 
often  has  to  help  out  the  sauerkraut  factories  of  the 
great  West  when  their  supplies  run  low  and  it  looks 
that  way  this  year. 

We  have  often  spoken  of  the  activity  in  shipping 
fruits  and  in  dried  fruits  this  year.  It  is  interesting 
in  the  same  connection  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
canners  have  been  active.  It  is  stated  by  those  in 
the  trade  that  canned  fruit  market  is  reported  in 
a  very  healthy  condition,  with  constant  inquiries. 
Goods  are  cleaning  up  closely  on  the  staple  lines. 
Jobbers  are  buying  again  to  replenish  the  stocks 
laid  in  early  this  season,  and  the  shortage  in  the 
Eastern  apple  crop  has  increased  the  demand  for 
California  canned  fruits.  The  foreign  export  trade, 
especially  with  England,  fell  off  this  season,  but  the 
great  increase  in  the  domestic  demand  for  canned 
goods  more  than  offset  the  deficiency.  The  total 
business  for  the  season  is  the  largest  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  ever  had.  These  facts  will  be  encourag- 
ing to  those  who  propose  to  plant  canning  fruits 
this  winter. 

This  is  what  will  happen  for  us  when  the  Panama 
canal  is  finished.  Consul  -  General  Guenther,  of 
Frankfort,  writes  on  authority  of  German  news- 
papers that  hereafter  freight  for  110  pounds  of  but- 
ter from  Melbourne  to  London  will  be  only  about  90 


cents.  Three  large  steamship  companies  have  now 
reduced  the  freight  rates  on  this  article,  and  it  is 
therefore  expected  that  the  exports  on  Australian 
butter  will  increase  considerably.  Modern  means  for 
preserving  food  articles  have  resulted  in  now  ship- 
ping over  long  distances  such  articles  as  are  espe- 
cially scrutinized  by  the  public  as  to  freshness. 
Eggs  are  being  shipped  in  barrels  so  prepared  that 
they  keep  for  almost  any  time.  Butter  is  also  ren- 
dered to  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time,  and  at  London 
butter  is  now  sold  which  comes  from  Canada,  Siberia, 
Australia,  and  even  from  New  Zealand.  The  ex 
ports  of  butter  from  Melbourne  to  London  com- 
menced a  few  years  ago,  and  last  year  amounted  to 
12,000  tons. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  Bearing  of  the  Winter  Nelis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  about  500  Winter  Nelis 
pear  trees  now  growing  in  Ignacio  valley,  Contra 
Costa  county.  The  trees  are  about  eighteen  years 
old,  good  healthy  trees,  well  pruned  and  cultivated, 
but  the  fruit  is  small  and  the  tree  is  a  shy  bearer. 
Will  you  please  inform  me  what  to  do  to  make  them 
bear  good  large  fruit.  I  thought  they  might  need 
some  good  fertilizer.  If  this  is  your  opinion  please 
advise  me  what  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use  and  how 
much  and  when  to  use  it. — Grower. 

We  wish  we  could  tell  you  something  that  would 
make  your  Winter  Nelis  behave  better.  This  variety 
is,  unfortunately,  given  to  just  such  disappointments. 
There  is  no  particular  fertilizer  which  would  produce 
the  specific  change  which  you  desire.  You  can,  of 
course,  stimulate  growth  by  using  any  "complete 
fertilizer;''  nothing  is  better  than  stable  manure  for 
that  purpose,  or  in  the  absence  of  that,  any  of  the 
mixtures  furnished  for  fruit  trees  by  fertilizer  deal- 
ers would  also  be  effective,  but  even  the  most  thrifty 
growing  Winter  Nelis  trees  are  often  so  shy  in  bear- 
ing as  to  be  unprofitable,  and  a  great  many  orchards 
have  been  cut  out  after  trying  all  the  experiments  in 
fertilization  and  pollenization  that  could  be  thought 
of.  The  size  of  the  fruit  could  probably  be  much  im- 
proved by  good  mid-summer  irrigation,  unless  you 
are  sure  that  the  land  is  quite  moist,  but  stimulating 
the  growth  of  the  tree  and  reaching  a  better  6ize 
with  those  fruits  which  do  set,  does  not  reach  the 
worst  difficulty,  and  that  is  the  exceedingly  shy  bear- 
ing of  the  variety  in  some  locations. 

The  Sugar  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — An  objection  is  being  raised  to 
the  Sugar  prune,  after  so  much  has  been  said  in  its 
favor  by  those  who  have  had  it  under  cultivation. 
One  writer  asserts  that  its  only  recommendation 
would  seem  to  be  its  great  productiveness.  What  is 
wrong  with  the  Sugar  prune?  Is  it  true  that  shippers 
do  not  want  it?  If  the  Sugar  prune  is  a  failure,  then 
the  startling  creations  from  the  magic  horticultural 
laboratory  of  Luther  Burbank  have  failed  to  evolve 
a  single  thing  of  any  important  commercial  value  up 
to  date.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  growing  and 
marketing  the  Sugar  prune,  and  through  these  col- 
umns, with  your  permission,  I  would  invite  every  one 
interested  to  tell  us  what  they  know  about  it,  for 
many  of  us  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  "  the 
prune,"  and  would  wish  to  know  why  our  confidence 
has  been  misplaced.  The  question  is:  Shall  the 
growing  of  Sugar  prunes  be  abandoned  or  not? — 
A.  Kamp,  Sunol  Glen. 

That  is  just  what  we  wish  to  know,  and  have  fre- 
quently invited  statements  involving  candid  judgment 
based  upon  adequate  experience.  We  hope  they  will 
come  in  quantity.  Of  course,  the  writer  reaches  a 
very  hasty  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  Burbank 's 
varieties.  The  Sugar  prune  is  not  the  only  thing,  by 
any  means,  and  a  demonstration  of  its  unsuitability 
would  not  wreck  his  fame.  But  that  does  not  matter. 
Burbank's  fame  will  take  care  of  itself.  What  we 
want  to  know  is  this:  Is  the  Sugar  prune  worth 
growing,  and  for  what  ? 

Opium  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  let  me  know  if  in  the  soil 
of  Ross  valley  I  might  make  a  success  in  poppy  rais- 
ing for  the  production  of  morphine  from  the  poppy 
plant.  If  the  Ross  valley  soil  is  not  suited,  what 
other  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the 
poppy  plant?— Amateur,  Marin  county. 

The  soil  which  you  mention  would  be  suitable  for 
the  growing  of  poppy,  provided  you  use  enough  water 
and  cultivate  well.  The  poppy  is  not  particularly 
exacting  in  its  choice  of  soils  and  will  succeed  in  a 
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great  variety  of  them.  Your  success  in  poppy  rais- 
ing for  opium,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
soil,  nor  upon  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  upon 
whether  you  can  do  a  great  amount  of  hand  work  in 
the  preparation  of  opium  at  a  cost  to  compete  with 
the  cheap  labor  of  Asiatic  countries.  Opium  has 
been  successfully  produced  in  California  from  time  to 
time  for  the  last  thirty  years,  but  no  one  can  make  a 
commercial  success  of  it  with  wages  as  they  now  are 
in  California,  unless  some  plan  of  machine  extraction 
can  be  successfully  applied. 


Storing  Almond  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  bitter  almonds  which 
I  wish  to  plant,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  I  wish  to  bud  them  to  the  varieties  that  I 
want.  I  have  had  much  disappointment  and  loss 
from  purchased  trees,  and  I  concluded  to  grow  my 
own  seedlings.  As  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
growing  nursery  stock,  I  bought  California  fruits. 
It  is  practically  impossible  for  me  to  plant  the  nuts 
now  where  I  will  want  the  trees  to  grow,  so  I  must 
put  them  in  and  as  you  suggest  on  page  71  of  your 
book.  How  shall  I  keep  the  nuts  until  planting  time? 
You  say  that  in  three  or  four  weeks  after  putting 
them  in  sand  they  will  sprout  out,  and  yet  I  infer 
that  if  they  are  not  bedded  in  wet  sand  they  will  be- 
come so  dry  that  they  will  not  germinate.  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  the  few  bitter  almonds  I  have,  for  I  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  them. — Beginner,  Sac- 
ramento county. 

You  can  delay  the  sprouting  of  seed  almonds  by 
keeping  them  in  damp  sand  at  a  low  temperature; 
that  is,  for  instance,  on  the  north  side  of  a  building 
or  fence  where  the  sun  cannot  reach  them.  If  we 
have  usual  winter  temperature,  it  is  probable  that 
the  seeds  will  not  start  until  February,  and  by  that 
time  the  grain  ought  to  be  in  good  conditon  for 
planting  out.  If  you  find  that  the  seeds  are  not 
sprouting  as  soon  as  you  desire,  move  the  box  into 
the  sun.  Be  sure  and  provide  drainage,  so  that  the 
box  does  not  hold  water  and  the  sand  is  merely  moist, 
and  not  wet.  We  have  not  much  sympathy  with 
the  plan  of  planting  nuts  in  place  and  working  over 
the  seedlings  in  the  field,  but  you  can  get  good  trees 
that  way  if  you  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble. 


That  Squirrel  Disease. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  inclosed  clipping  from  the  Livermore 
Herald  concerning  the  squirrel  disease.  The  idea 
that  there  is  a  disease  seems  to  be  scoffed  at  by  the 
University  people.  I  had  this  disease  on  my  place 
last  fall  and  it  killed  off  nearly  all  the  squirrels  on  my 
land.  If  this  disease  could  only  be  studied,  so  that 
it  could  be  started  again  if  it  should  die  out,  it 
would  mean  thousands  of  dollars  saved  to  the  farmers. 
I  calculate  that  the  disease  has  saved  me  from  $50  to 
$60  in  poison  and  labor  alone,  and  in  the  saving  of 
the  crop  there  can  be  no  estimate  made.  The  squir- 
rels came  in  one  year  and  destroyed  about  sixty  tons 
of  hay  out  of  ninety  tons. — Chester  Young,  Liver- 
more. 

Oh,  no;  the  University  does  not  scoff  at  the  exist- 
ence of  a  squirrel  disease.  It  simply  protests  against 
being  endowed  with  a  reputation  which  it  does  not 
deserve.  People  are  constantly  writing  for  the  Uni- 
versity squirrel  disease  germ,  and  the  plain  state- 
ment has  to  be  made  that  the  University  never  had 
any,  never  distributed  any,  and  therefore  cannot  claim 
credit  for  any  and  cannot  now  furnish  any.  That  is 
about  as  plain  as  we  can  make  it.  The  University 
has  no  objection  to  a  squirrel  disease  and  would  prop- 
agate one  if  it  had  anything  promising.  It  would 
also  take  up  the  study  of  such  a  thing  if  satisfied  of 
its  existence. 

Fertilizers  and  Orange  Splitting. 

To  the  Editor: — Our  oranges  are  splitting  badly. 
Can  you  not  suggest  a  fertilizer  or  application  that 
will  feed  the  skin  or  rind  heavier,  making  it  more 
elastic  and  capable  of  expanding  with  the  growth  of 
the  pulp?  Upon  slitting  a  ripening  orange  now 
with  a  knife  it  will  bulge  out  considerably,  showing  that 
the  rind  does  not  grow  as  fast  as  the  pulp,  and  so 
must  split. — Grower,  San  Bernardino  county. 

Growers  of  oranges  have  for  a  number  of  years 
endeavored  to  overcome  the  splitting  of  the  fruit  by 
the  use  of  different  fertilizers,  and  no  definite  results 
have  been  attained,  although  the  restrictive  use  of 
potash  in  the  fall  has  some  support.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  trouble  can  be  reached 
through  fertilization  and  we  can  not  make  any  recom- 
mendation in  which  we  have  any  confidence,  because 
of  the  contradictory  results  reported  by  various 
growers.    It  is  very  likely  that  this  exceedingly  im- 


portant question  will  be  taken  up  for  investigation 
at  the  pathological  laboratory  which  the  University 
is  about  to  establish  in  southern  California,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  escape  can  be  had  from  the  serious 
losses  which  are  now  caused  by  this  fruit  splitting. 


Those  Mexican  Peas. 

To  the  Editor:— In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
Oct.  21  I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest  the 
piece  about  iMexican  peas.  I  should  like  to  know  a 
little  more  about  them.  Would  they  do  for  a  horse 
and  cow  feed?  How  are  they  harvested  for  hay,  and 
about  what  time?  Do  they  do  as  well  if  planted  with 
oats  or  some  other  grain?  Could  they  be  broad- 
casted and  get  a  good  crop?  I  am  not  thinking  of 
getting  rich  quick,  but  of  utilizing  some  forty  acres 
of  land  I  have  that  would  otherwise  have  to  lie  fallow 
this  year. — Farmer,  Stanislaus  county. 

These  are  the  so-called  Mexican  peas  which  are 
used  for  lamb  feeding,  and  which  should  be  tried  in 
California  to  see  whether  we  could  get  summer  or 
winter  growth,  or  both.  Our  San  Francisco  seed  men 
can  doubtless  get  orders  filled  from  Denver,  if  they 
have  not  already  taken  the  hint.  Most  assuredly 
they  would  do  for  cow  feed,  and  could  be  grown 
broadcast  with  oats  to  advantage  for  cutting  if  they 
are  hardy  enough  to  make  a  winter  growth.  But, 
until  we  know  the  plant  more  definitely,  we  cannot 
say  just  how  it  can  be  best  grown  in  California. 


Unthrifty  Arbor  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  few  vines  which  I  planted 
two  or  three  years  ago  for  an  arbor,  therefore  have 
not  trimmed  them  much.  They  bore  some  fruit  this 
year,  but  it  was  considerably  mildewed  and  the  leaves 
tended  to  curl  and  not  thrifty  looking.  The  vines  are 
planted  at  the  foot  of  a  bank,  therefore  cannot  be 
cultivated  as  well  as  if  they  stood  out  in  the  open. — 
Gardener,  Oakland. 

In  order  to  secure  grapes  and  healthy  foliage  on 
your  arbor  vines  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  sure  that 
they  have  moisture  and  fertilizers,  as  they  need  them; 
also  to  practice  a  certain  amount  of  pruning  every 
winter,  in-order  to  secure  a  growth  of  good,  new 
healthy  canes.  After  this  is  done  and  you  are  sure 
that  the  vine  has  good  (conditions  for  growth  you 
must  fight  the  mildew  by  frequent  applications  of 
sulphur,  dusting  the  sulphur  upon  the  foliage  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks,  and  beginning  to 
sulphur  as  soon  as  the  shoots  appear  in  the  spring. 
There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  liability  of 
different  vines  to  mildew,  and  if  such  treatment  as 
has  been  described  does  not  give  you  good  foliage  you 
will  have  to  plant  some  other  more  resistant  variety. 


The  Grateful  Gaillardia. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  with  this  a  flower  that 
I  wish  to  get  the  name  of.  It  commenced  to  bloom 
early  in  September  and  is  still  blooming.  Frost,  so 
far,  has  not  hurt  it  in  the  least,  though  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  down  several  times  lately  to  30°,  and 
this  morning  it  was  27°.  While  I  do  not  consider  it 
a  very  beautiful  flower,  I  certainly  think  it  is  a  very 
attractive  one.  The  plants  have  not  had  a  single 
drop  of  water  since  they  commenced  to  bloom  and 
the  soil  is  perfectly  dry. — Ira  W.  Adams,  Calistoga. 

The  flower  is  Gaillardia,  and  if  the  root  is  perennial 
it  is  Gaillardia  arista ta.  It  should  be  more  widely 
grown  because  of  its  gay  coloring  and  decorative 
value;  also  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  and 
contented  plants  we  have,  willing  to  make  a  grand 
display  under  conditions  which  place  most  other 
plants  into  the  sulks. 

Small  Olive  Mill. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  know  of  any  machine  that 
can  be  used  to  grind  olives  for  a  small  oil  plant,  with 
capacity  of  200  to  300  gallons  per  season.  Would  the 
grinding  machines  made  for  grinding  corn  and  cob, 
and  operated  by  a  sweep,  answer  the  purpose  ? — 
Reader,  Pt.  Loma,  San  Diego  county. 

Almost  any  small  grinder  can  be  used  if  adjustable 
so  as  to  bring  out  a  product  that  looks  about  like 
blackberry  jam.  The  small  cider  mills  are  generally 
used  because  they  furnish  both  mill  and  press. 


Plenty  of  Rain  Coming. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  not  the  least  fear  of  a  dry 
season.  I  arrived  at  Sacramento  City  December  4, 
1851,  and  took  the  stage  next  day  for  Mud  Springs  in 
El  Dorado  county.  Such  dust  I  never  saw  before  nor 
since;  it  fairly  rolled  into  the  deep  ruts  after  the 
stage  wheels.  When  I  arrived  at  Mud  Springs  I  re- 
marked that  I  thought  Dust  Springs  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  name.     Three  days  later  I  changed  my 


mind,  for  the  "winds  blew,  the  rains  drenched  and 
the  floods  came  "  in  great  earnest,  and  the  miners 
who  were  anxiously  a  waiting  a  downpour  were  made 
happy.  If  I  remember  rightly  I  mined  in  the  rain 
most  of  the  time  for  thirty-three  consecutive  days. 
So  let  us  not  despair.— Ira  W.  Adams,  Calistoga. 

The  fact  is  pertinent  and  the  final  exhortation 
should  be  helpful  in  all  affairs  of  life. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  November  13,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offlical  and  Section  Director. 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with  warm 
days  and  cool  nights.  Light  frosts  occurred  in  some 
sections,  but  caused  no  damage.  The  drought  is  causing 
a  scarcity  of  feed,  and  in  some  places  stock  are  beginning 
to  suffer.  In  the  mining  districts  the  situation  has  be- 
come quite  serious,  as  the  reservoirs  are  nearly  empty 
and  many  of  the  large  mines  have  been  compelled  to 
suspend  operations.  Dry  seeding  is  still  in  progress. 
The  sixth  crop  of  alfalfa  hay  has  been  harvested  in  Yuba 
county.  All  late  crops  have  been  secured  and  fruit 
drying  is  completed.  Oranges  have  been  benefited  by 
the  favorable  weather  and  are  coloring  rapidly.  Orange 
picking  is  progressing,  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  a 
large  crop  of  superior  quality. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Clear  weather  continued  most  of  the  week,  with  occa- 
sional fogs  along  the  coast,  warm  days  and  cool,  frosty 
nights  in  the  interior.  Temperature  as  low  as  32°  oc- 
curred in  the  Sonoma  valley,  but  no  damage  was  done  to 
Cloverdale  oranges  or  other  crops.  Forest  fires  caused 
considerable  damage  in  Sonoma  county.  The  long 
drought  is  causing  much  anxiety  to  farmers,  dairymen 
and  stock  raisers.  The  soil  is  too  dry  for  profitable  cul- 
tivation, and  the  rapid  failure  of  pasturage  is  having  a 
serious  effect  on  livestock  and  dairy  products.  It  is 
feared  that  grass  will  not  get  well  started  before  cold 
weather  commences.  Grapes  are  all  picked,  fruit  drying 
is  completed  and  most  of  the  late  crops  have  been  se- 
cured. Oranges  at  Cloverdale  continue  in  excellent 
condition  and  are  maturing  rapidly. 

San   Joaqnln  Valley. 

Clear  weather,  with  warm  days  and  cool  nights,  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  week.  Light  frosts  occurred 
generally  several  nights,  but  caused  no  damage.  The 
grape  crop  has  been  harvested  and  was  good.  Lemon 
and  orange  picking  are  progressing  and  shipments  con- 
tinue to  Eastern  points.  Large  crops  of  excellent  quality 
will  be  harvested.  Large  shipments  of  potatoes  continue 
from  the  Stockton  district  to  Colorado  and  Southern 
points.  One  train  of  thirty-five  cars  of  potatoes  was 
shipped  Friday  from  Stockton.  Dry  plowing  and  seed- 
ing continue.  Some  orchards  are  being  pruned.  Rain 
is  badly  needed  for  green  feed  and  farming  operations. 
Dry  feed  is  failing,  but  stock  continue  healthy  and  in 
fair  condition. 

Sontbern  California. 

The  rain  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  week  continued 
at  intervals  until  Wednesday,  and  was  followed  by  fair, 
warm  weather.  The  precipitation  varied  from  about  2 
inches  in  the  coast  region  to  over  5  inches  in  the  foot- 
hills and  mountains.  As  the  run-off  was  very  lis-ht,  the 
rain  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  ranchers  and  orchard- 
ists.  The  water  supply  in  the  great  reservoirs  was 
largely  increased.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progress- 
ing rapidly,  and  a  large  acreage  of  grain  will  be 
planted.  Citrus  and  olive  orchards  are  reported  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  for  several  years.  Olives  and  late 
apples  were  greatly  improved  by  the  rain,  and  there  was 
very  little  damage  except  to  peanuts  and  walnuts.  Beans 
and  other  late  crops  had  been  secured  before  the  rain. 
Oranges  are  coloring  rapidly  and  picking  is  progressing; 
prospects  are  good  for  a  large  crop. 


Eureka  Summary. —Long-continued  drought  de- 
cidedly unfavorable  for  dairy  interests;  ground  too  dry 
to  plow;  feed  too  short  to  do  stock  much  good;  water 
wells  and  creeks  very  low. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Last  week's  rain  was  un- 
usually heavy  in  the  southern  section  and  much  lighter 
in  the  northern.  It  started  vegetation,  and  the  first- 
sown  grain  is  coming  up;  also  put  ground  in  condition 
for  working,  except  in  some  places  where  too  wet. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, November  15,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Advice  on  Apple  Growing. 

The  Hood  River  district,  near  the  Columbia  river 
in  northern  Oregon,  is  a  famous  appple-shipping  dis- 
trict, and  experience  of  growers  there  is  suggestive 
everywhere.  Mr.  E.  H.  Shepard  gives  explicit  hints 
in  a  local  paper  from  which  we  take  leading  portions. 

Thinning.— There  are  but  few  of  us  who  properly 
thin.  According  to  experienced  people  who  have 
made  practical  tests,  and  according  to  expert  opin- 
ion of  our  experimental  station  men  who  make  this 
business  a  study,  apples  should  be  thoroughly  thinned. 
The  general  rule  may  be  covered  in  one  sentence: 
Apples  should  be  thinned  so  that  they  do  not  hang 
closer  together  than  4  to  6  inches,  and  no  two  apples 
touch. 

The  Spraying. — In  reference  to  spraying,  I  think  I 
may  be  justified  in  saying  that  all  those  who  have 
used  the  arsenate  of  lead,  otherwise  known  as  dis- 
parene,  this  year  have  secured  better  results  than 
they  had  in  the  past  with  either  the  Paris  green  or 
the  white  arsenic;  and,  furthermore,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  those  who  have  used  the  dis- 
parene  have  cleaner  crops  of  apples  than  their 
neighbors  who  have  used  white  arsenic  this  season. 
While  I  do  not  assume  to  be  an  authority  on  spraying, 
it  is  my  opinion,  from  the  practical  tests  made  by 
Chris  Dethman,  that  five  sprayings,  if  properly  ap- 
plied and  at  the  right  time,  are  all  that  are  necessary. 
However,  the  man  who  sprays  every  two  weeks  is 
certainly  playing  a  safe  game. 

The  most  important  spraying  is  when  the  blossoms 
just  begin  to  fall,  which  should  be  followed  with  an- 
other spraying  in  about  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  At 
this  time  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  very  high  pres- 
sure in  order  that  the  poison  may  be  forced  into  the 
blossom  end  of  the  apple,  for  the  reason  that  this  is 
the  point  where  the  first  brood  begins  its  attack. 
Some  people  suggest  the  Bordeaux  nozzle  or  Ver- 
morel  for  this  spraying,  as  you  can  secure  more 
force  than  with  a  nozzle  making  the  mist  spray.  For 
the  latter  spraying  when  the  apple  attains  its  size  it 
is  necessary  to  thoroughly  coat  the  apple,  and  the 
mist  spray  does  this  most  perfectly. 

The  general  rule  that  some  people  follow  is  to  spray 
a  tree  until  it  drips.  The  proper  idea  is  to  spray  a 
tree  until  the  apples  are  thoroughly  coated,  and  to 
avoid  the  dripping.  If  too  much  spray  is  applied,  it 
collects  in  drops,  and  the  drops  in  forming  pull  the 
spray  off  from  the  surface  of  the  apple  surrounding 
the  drop,  leaving  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  apple 
exposed.  There  is  another  feature  in  connection  with 
spraying  so  as  to  form  drops,  and  that  is  in  reference 
to  the  red  apple.  This  is  especially  true  where  con- 
siderable time  is  used  in  the  white  arsenic  spray. 
These  drops  form  a  thick  chunk  of  spray  material 
which  prevents  the  sun  from  reaching  the  surface  of 
the  red  apple,  making  the  apple  when  wiped  show 
light  spots  where  a  drop  of  spray  has  collected.  En- 
deavor to  thoroughly  cover  the  apple,  forming  as  few 
drops  as  possible. 

Methods  of  Pruning. — There  are  three  general 
styles  of  pruning — the  vase  shape,  the  crotch  and  a 
training  to  a  central  shoot — all  of  which  have  advo- 
cates. The  vase  shape  certainly  makes  a  pretty 
tree,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  prettier  looking  9-year- 
old  orchard  than  A.  I.  Mason's.  The  crotch  shape 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  desirable  method, 
for  the  reason  that  it  necessitates  props,  and  if  a 
man  does  not  get  his  props  up  when  a  tree  is  thor- 
oughly loaded,  one-third  or  one-half  of  his  tree  may 
split  down  and  spoil  the  tree.  If  you  prune  to  a  sin- 
gle shoot,  running  the  branches  out  so  as  to  hang 
down  all  around  when  you  have  a  crop,  should  a  limb 
break  you  will  not  lose  half  of  your  tree.  The  tree 
can  be  built  up  into  what  is  known  sometimes  as  the 
two-and-three-story  tree.  A  tree  should  be  branched 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible  and  so  as  to  permit 
cultivation. 

The  best  part  of  a  tree  on  which  to  grow  apples  is 
down  near  the  ground,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  you  will  have  better  apples  and  larger,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  they  will  be  easier  to  pick;  and  I 
might  add  a  third  reason,  and  say  that  your  trees  are 
less  likely  to  break  down  from  the  weight  of  the  crop. 

Cultivation  and  Irrigation. — In  reference  to  cul- 
tivation, there  is  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to  im- 
proving our  condition,  as  we  already  do  excellent 
work  along  this  line.  Usually  our  best  cultivators 
use  a  disk  or  cutaway  in  the  spring,  keeping  up  a 
dust  mulch  later  in  the  season  with  either  a  Kimball 
or  an  Acme.  By  this  method  a  man  can  conserve 
moisture  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  irrigate 
until  sometime  later  in  July,  or  possibly  the  first  of 
August. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  irrigation;  at  the  same 
time  I  believe  in  as  little  irrigation  as  possible,  and 
am  an  earnest  advocate  of  conserving  moisture  by 
cultivation. 

Picking  and  Packing. — In  reference  to  picking 
apples,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  growers, 
and  particularly  of  the  newcomers,  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  apples  of  the  next  year's  crop  are  lost 


this  year.  I  noticed  some  boys  picking  apples  who 
were  raised  in  the  valley,  and  after  they  had  finished 
a  tree  I  picked  up  from  the  ground  thirty-four  fruit 
spurs,  which  would  have  meant  $1  worth  of  apples 
next  year.  The  time  saved  was  about  5  cents,  there- 
fore there  was  95  cents  lost  by  this  haste  in  picking. 
Do  not  allow  a  picker  to  knock  off  a  fruit  spur  or 
twig. 

Another  cause  of  serious  loss  to  the  grower,  per- 
haps the  most  serious  loss  of  any,  is  the  bruising  of 
the  apples.  I  had  an  extreme  case  last  year,  where 
a  man  had  apples  that  were  worth  $2.10  per  box  so 
badly  bruised  that  the  packers  refused  to  pack  until 
they  were  all  sorted.  These  bruised  apples  brought 
him  less  than  one-half  of  what  he  could  have  got  if 
they  had  not  been  bruised.  His  loss  by  this  bruising 
in  picking  and  wiping  was  $1  per  box.  No  picker 
or  wiper  should  be  allowed  to  handle  apples  so  that 
they  can  be  heard  to  drop  in  the  picking  basket  or 
heard  to  drop  in  the  box  when  they  are  being  wiped. 

Apple  Houses. — I  sincerely  hope  that  all  of  our 
growers  will  endeavor  to  build  packing  houses  as 
rapidly  as  their  means  will  permit.  Last  year  apples 
after  being  picked  were  stored  in  all  kinds  of  sheds 
and  barns,  which  afforded  no  protection  against  the 
cold  weather,  and  some  apples  were  lost  by  being 
frozen  and  others  had  to  be  packed  out  before  they 
were  ready  to  be  shipped.  An  apple  should  not  be 
packed  until  it  is  ready  to  be  shipped,  for  the  rea- 
son that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  feel 
sure  of  delivering  the  buyer  a  perfect  box  of  apples, 
and  by  delivering  perfect  apples  is  the  only  way  that 
we  can  maintain  our  reputation  and  secure  the  high 
prices  which  we  are  getting.  Along  this  line  of 
bruising  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  advisable  for  all 
growers  in  wiping  and  sorting  their  apples  to  put  all 
apples  that  run  4-tier  and  larger  in  boxes  by  them- 
selves, and  all  apples  that  run  4^-tier  and  5-tier  in 
boxes  by  themselves  also.  If  this  method  is  followed, 
when  the  apples  are  poured  on  the  table  for  the 
packer,  the  grower  is  saved  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
the  apples  not  being  pawed  over,  for  the  reason  that 
this  pawing  over  naturally  bruises  more  or  less. 
While  some  of  these  table  bruises  may  not  show  when 
they  are  packed,  they  will  certainly  show  up  in  the 
box  later  after  being  packed  and  affect  our  reputa- 
tion, and  if  our  reputation  is  affected  it  affects  the 
price  and  our  pocket,  and  we  are  the  loser. 

Packing. — Every  grower  certainly  should  have  a 
packing  table.  A  nailing  machine  is  equally  essen- 
tial. Some  growers  nailed  their  apple  boxes  last 
year  by  hand  without  a  machine.  When  you  try  to 
put  a  lid  on  a  box  in  this  way  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  avoid  bruising  in  getting  the  lid  down. 

All  apples  should  be  nicely  wiped,  for  the  reason 
that  they  present  a  much  better  appearance  to  the 
buyer  and  find  a  readier  sale  than  if  covered  with 
spray,  and  it  is  this  demand  that  enables  us  to  get  the 
price.  One  grower  spoke  to  me  about  his  apples 
being  accepted,  and  he  was  an  experienced  orcfiard- 
ist  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  part  of  his 
business.  I  replied  that  if  any  of  his  apples  were 
refused  1  would  consider  that  he  was  to  blame  more 
than  the  packer  or  the  inspector,  for  the  reason  that 
he  knew  what  would  go  and  what  would  not,  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  himself  and  everybody  else  in  the  val- 
ley to  place  on  the  packing  table  only  such  apples  as 
should  go — that'is,  a  first-class  apple  in  every  respect. 
A  box  of  apples  after  it  is  nailed  up  should  be  placed 
on  the  side  as  they  are  piled  in  the  packing  house, 
and  should  be  laid  on  the  side  in  the  wagon  when 
loading,  as  this  method  prevents  bruising.  I  was 
very  much  surprised  last  year  to  see  quite  a  number 
of  our  growers  haul  in  apples  over  rocky  roads  on 
dead-ax  wagons  when  the  apples  were  worth  over  $2 
per  box  and  a  set  of  springs  could  be  purchased  for 
$12. 

One  point  that  I  forgot  to  mention  is  in  reference 
to  soiled  boxes.  Field  boxes  are  very  desirable,  but, 
if  yot  cannot  afford  these,  be  sure  not  to  put  your 
boxes  on  the  ground — place  them  on  the  props.  Rich 
people  do  not  want  and  will  not  buy  nice  goods  in 
dirty  and  soiled  packages.  Dirty  boxes  every  one 
should  be  ashamed  to  put  fruit  into.  They  will  not 
be  received  this  year.  Cement  nails  are  certainly 
the  best  to  use,  because  if  you  use  four  of  these  on 
the  sides  of  the  top  and  bottom  you  will  have  no 
burst  boxes. 

In  old  orchards  where  humus  is  slightly  deficient, 
our  best  orchardists  advise  planting  a  clover  crop  or 
vetch  for  cover  and  turning  in.  There  is  no  doubt 
this  would  materially  improve  conditions. 


Lemon  Growing. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Day  of  Pasadena  gives  the  Los  Angeles 
Cultivator  some  interesting  observation  of  successful 
lemon  growing  in  southern  California: 

Choosing  Locations. — One  of  the  mistakes  made  in 
the  past  has  been  in  the  planting  of  lemons  in  loca- 
tions totally  unfit  for  successful  lemon  growing.  Lem- 
ons require  a  nearly  frostless  location  in  order  to 
produce  lemons  for  the  summer  market,  the  only 
market  that  gives  paying  returns.  Many  of  the 
lemon  orchards  that  were  planted  in  locations  unfit 
for  lemon  culture  have  been  taken  out  and  budded  to 
oranges. 

In  some  sections  a  very  much  better  quality  of  lem- 


ons is  grown  than  in  others,  probably  due  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  The  process  of  weeding  out  the 
poorer  quality  of  lemons  and  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test will  result  in  the  raising  of  the  general  average 
in  the  quality  of  California  lemons. 

The  lemons  of  the  Semi-Tropic  District  Exchange 
have  during  the  year  past  given  the  highest  average 
net  return— $833.71  per  car — of  any  district  ex- 
change in  southern  California. 

Mr.  Leffingwell's  lemons  have  made  net  returns 
during  the  summer  of  from  $1(100  to  $2400  per  car, 
the  latter  price  the  highest  for  any  car  of  lemons 
sold  by  the  Semi-Tropic  Exchange. 

The  writer  heard  Mr.  Leffingwell  remark  that  his 
average  yield  would  be  one  car  of  lemons  per  acre. 
We  have  in  this  case  an  instance  of  a  lemon  grower 
with  125  acres,  who  has  by  correct  methods  of  cul- 
ture and  handling  succeeded  in  producing  a  uniform 
pack  of  fine  quality,  and  won  and  established  an 
enviable  reputation  for  his  lemons  in  the  Eastern 
markets. 

Fumigation  and  Fall  Blooming.— Mr.  Volney 
Craig  of  Lamanda,  with  60  acres  of  lemons,  holds  to 
the  theory  that  fumigation  is  a  stimulus  to  the  lemon 
tree,  and  results  in  the  free  blooming  in  the  fall.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  for  a  summer  crop  of  lem- 
ons we  must  get  the  trees  in  full  bloom  in  the  fall  of 
the  year.  When  questioned  as  to  his  experience, 
Mr.  Craig  stated  that  he  fumigated  in  the  years  of 
1900,  1901  and  1904,  and  secured  good  crops  of  sum- 
mer lemons.  The  fumigation  of  1905  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  free  blooming  of  the  trees. 

Mr.  Craig's  plan  has  been  to  fertilize  with  blood 
fertilizer  thirty  days  preceding  the  fqmigation,  and 
follow  the  fumigation  with  a  thorough  irrigation  in 
basins,  thoroughly  wetting  the  whole  surface,  the 
irrigation  for  the  rest  of  the  year  in  furrows  between 
the  rows.  Whatever  effect  the  cyanide  may  have  in 
stimulating  the  forces  of  the  tree  we  do  not  know. 
That  it  destroys  the  crop  of  scales  and  fungi,  and 
opens  the  pores,  which  would  in  this  case  have  the 
effect  of  a  stimulus  to  the  tree,  in  connection  with 
the  stimulating  and  forcing  effect  of  the  fertilizer  and 
heavy  irrigation,  would  tend  to  bring  out  the  bloom 
immediately  after.  In  referring  back  to  the  years  in 
which  fumigation  apparently  produced  a  good  effect 
upon  Mr.  Craig's  orchard,  in  the  years  1901  and 
1903,  the  orchard  was  not  fumigated  and  the  crops 
in  those  years  were  light.  As  the  Craig  ranch  has 
its  own  water  plant  the  supply  is  always  ample,  and 
there  is  no  stinting  at  any  time  in  the  amount  of 
water  supplied  to  the  trees.  Some  of  our  lemon 
growers  practice  pruning  early  in  the  fall  as  a  means 
to  force  the  trees  into  bloom.  With  proper  culture 
marketable  sized  lemons  will  be  produced  from  eight 
to  twelve  months  from  time  of  blossoming,  the  lem- 
ons in  the  interior  of  the  tree  maturing  first  and 
those  near  the  end  of  the  branches  last.  The  appli- 
cation of  fertilizer  early  in  the  fall  is  important  and 
along  the  line  of  applying  nitrate  of  soda  to  orange 
trees  just  before  the  blossoming  season. 

Lemon  trees  should  not  be  forced  into  bloom  too 
late  in  the  fall,  as  the  very  small  lemons  are  suscep- 
tible to  injury  from  frost,  which  usually  comes  in  the 
last  of  December  and  in  January. 

The  first  quality  of  lemons  are  those  which  come  to 
merchantable  size  while  yet  green.  The  culture,  fer- 
tilizing and  irrigation  should  be  such  as  to  bring  the 
lemons  to  this  size  before  they  begin  to  change  color. 
The  forcing  process  should  be  constant  and  even,  in 
order  not  to  produce  coarse,  inferior  fruit. 

Pruning  Lemon  Trees. — In  practice,  there  are 
several  systems  of  pruning  the  lemon,  but  all  agree 
that  it  should  be  headed  low,  with  broad,  open  top. 
The  low  head  facilitates  picking  from  the  ground, 
the  breadth  of  top  gives  space  for  a  large  yield  of 
fruit,  and  the  open  top  gives  fruit  in  the  interior  of 
the  tree.  The  latter  is  an  important  feature,  as  the 
fruit  in  tqe  interior  of  the  tree  matures  first,  and 
with  fall  bloom  will  be  ready  for  the  early  summer 
market. 

With  young  trees,  some  growers  prune  three  times 
in  the  year,  the  object  being  to  grow  the  desired 
head  without  unnecessary  waste  of  the  vitality  of  the 
tree  in  growing  superfluous  wood.  With  old  bear- 
ing trees,  some  growers  prune  throughout  the 
year,  removing  from  time  to  time  the  surplus  sucker 
wood  and  diverting  the  vitality  of  the  tree  to  the 
fruiting  wood.  There  is  a  class  of  growers  who  make 
a  practice  of  pruning  once  a  year  and  then  have  to 
remove  a  large  quantity  of  upright  sucker  growth. 
To  my  mind  this  seems  a  useless  waste  of  the  vital 
forces  of  the  tree  to  allow  this  wood  to  grow  the  en- 
tire year. 

Different  varieties  of  lemons  have  different  habits 
of  growth,  and  the  pruning  should  be  governed 
accordingly. 


THE  FIELD. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 


This  variety  is  coming  into  great  prominence  in 
California.  It  is  true  to  its  name  as  a  fall  and  winter 
grower  in  the  coast  districts  of  the  State  at  least; 
the  only  drawback  we  know  against  free  planting 
in  situations  where  winter  temperature  is  too  low  for 
its  growth  is  the  danger  th^t  there  may  be  too  much 
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of  it.  Perhaps  the  long  distance  shipments  may  pre- 
vent this.  We  have  grown  the  plant  in  our  garden 
at  Berkeley  from  roots  sent  us  by  Mr.  Burbank  when 
he  first  introduced  it,  and  have  never  seen  it  over- 
praised for  growth  and  good  quality.  The  following 
account  by  Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  of  Ventura, 
in  the  California  Cultivator,  is  accurate,  according  to 
our  observation: 

The  most  valuable  plant  acquisition  in  many  years 
is  the  new  ever-bearing  crimson  winter  rhubarb, 
tested,  introduced  and  recommended  by  Luther  Bur- 
bank.  It  promises  to  be  the  most  profitable  thing 
the  soil  produces.  Its  superiority  in  every  way  to 
the  old  deciduous  rhubarb  makes  it  by  far  the  most 
desirable  variety  worth  growing  in  California. 

This  new  variety  is  ever- bearing,  requires  no 
stringing,  has  a  mild  acid  taste  combined  with  a  de- 
licious berry-like  flavor,  and  when  properly  cooked 
its  sauce  is  a  most  beautiful  bright  strawberry  red. 
There  is  no  fruit  offered  in  the  market  which,  when 
stewed,  excels  it,  either  in  delicacy  of  flavor  or  in 
beauty.  It  is  easily  grown  and  comes  into  bearing 
the  first  year,  paying  all  the  expenses  of  plants  and 
cultivation,  picking,  packing,  etc.,  and  a  handsome 
profit  besides,  while  the  following  years  the  profit 
is  enormous.  From  a  little  over  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  last  year  the  writer  gathered  and  shipped  seven 
tons  of  stems  from  January  10th  to  July  10th,  at 
which  'ast  date  the  plants  were  seventeen  months 
old.  We  received  4 J  to  5  cents  per  pound.  A  much 
better  price  could  have  been  realized  if  we  had  sought 
a  market  outside  the  State  where  winter  prevails 
during  the  height  of  this  fruit's  season. 

This  rhubarb  is  very  easily  grown.  The  roots,  in- 
stead of  being  chunky,  like  the  old  variety,  are  long 
like  the  parsnip,  and  grow  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
length.  Young  plants  about  the  size  of  a  penholder, 
set  out  as  late  even  as  July,  if  properly  cultivated 
and  cared  for,  will  come  into  bearing  by  Christmas. 
The  plant  usually  sends  forth  from  six  to  ten  crowns, 
but  frequently  makes  many  more,  and  as  fast  as  the 
stems  are  pulled  others  take  their  places.  They  are 
at  their  best  from  October  to  June. 

Although  the  plant  is  everbearing,  it  is  well  to 
give  it  a  rest  during  midsummer  if  a  heavy  crop  is 
desired  during  the  fall  and  winter.  The  stems  can 
be  used  at  all  seasons,  and  the  sauce,  like  that  of  the 
apple,  possesses  the  great  merit  of  being  always 
welcome,  having  a  peculiar  flavor  of  which  one 
never  tires.  It  can  be  used  as  a  stand-by  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  A  fruit  so  highly  appreciated  in  a 
State  like  California,  where  fruits  are  abundant  at 
all  seasons,  must  be  hailed  with  delight  in  those 
regions  where  winter  reigns  many  months  in  the  year, 
and  where  the  delicious  products  of  California's  sun- 
kissed  orchards  are  hailed  as  welcome  visitors. 

Crimson  winter  rhubarb  will  grow  in  any  rich  soil, 
and  requires  no  fertilizer.  It  takes  from  3000  to 
4000  plants  to  the  acre,  and  after  becoming  estab- 
lished requires  water  but  three  or  four  times  during 
the  dry  season. 


How  to  Learn  Seed  Testing. 

The  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  pub- 
lishes as  timely  hints  for  farmers  some  practi- 
cal suggestions  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomber  con- 
cerning seed  testing.  It  is  truly  said  that  the 
practical  planter  buys,  plants  and  grows  seeds 
for  profit,  and  hence  it  is  the  best  economy  for 
him  to  test  them  for  their  percentage  of  germination, 
and  where  desirable,  for  their  purity,  before  sow- 
ing them. 

A  Simple  Device. — For  the  ordinary  planter,  the 
well-known  "dinner  plate"  tester  made  with  two  soup 
or  dinner  plates,  and  one  or  more  moist  strips  of 
sterilized  cotton  goods,  preferably  cotton  flannel, 
will  be  found  to  answer  all  purposes.  The  cotton 
strips  are  sterilized  in  boiling  water  to  destroy  spores 
of  moulds  and  other  fungi  present,  folded  twice  upon 
themselves,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  plates,  the  seeds 
are  now  laid  between  the  folds  of  cloth  so  as  not  to 
touch  each  other,  and  the  second  plate  is  inverted  over 
the  first,  thus  forming  a  moist,  aerated  and  more  or 
less  sterile  chamber.  The  cotton  strips  must  be  kept 
well  moistened,  but  not  saturated,  preferably  with 
water  that  has  been  sterilized  by  boiling,  and  allowed 
to  cool  before  using.  Two  or  three  lots  of  seeds  may 
be  tested  in  the  germinator  at  one  time,  but  each 
should  be  contained  in  a  separate  cotton  strip  and 
numbered  to  avoid  error. 

A  More  Capacious  Apparatus. — When,  however, 
it  is  desirable  to  make  several  germination  tests  at 
one  time,  or  when  many  varieties  are  to  be  tested, 
instead  of  duplicating  the  plate  germinators  already 
described,  the  writer  found  the  following  germinator, 
suggested  by  Dr.  Volney  Spaulding,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  to  be  superior:  A  deep  gran- 
ite bread  pan,  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  was  obtained, 
in  which  was  kept  about  one-fourth  inch  of  water; 
cotton  flannel  strips  of  any  convenient  length,  two  or 
three  yards,  and"  of  the  width  of  the  pan,  were 
tucked  crosswise  at  intervals  of  five  inches;  short 
galvanized  wires  about  an  inch  longer  than  the  width 
of  the  pan  were  inserted  through  these  tucks  and 
gathered  together,  thus  forming  the  cotton  strips 
into  numerous  folds  or  loops,  which  were  suspended 
in  the  pan  above  the  water  by  means  of  the  sup- 


porting wires.  The  ends  of  the  strips  being  left  suffi- 
ciently long  to  touch  the  water  in  the  pan,  the  en- 
tire piece  of  cloth  composing  the  loops,  in  which  the 
seeds  were  placed,  is  kept  uniformly  moist.  The 
cloth  should  be  moistened  before  beginning  the  ex- 
periment, and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  sterilized. 

How  to  Do  It. — A  definite  number  of  seeds  taken 
as  they  come  from  an  average  sample  are  counted 
out  for  each  germination  test.  For  seeds  in  rather 
small  lots,  as  garden  seeds,  fifty  to  one  hundred  will 
answer,  while  for  cereals,  grasses,  clovers,  and 
others  used  in  extensive  cultural  operations,  about 
two  hundred  should  be  used  and  the  tests  duplicated 
when  any  doubt  exists  about  the  results.  The  tests 
should  be  examined  from  day  today,  and  the  sprouted 
ones  removed  and  counted,  the  number  being  re- 
corded on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  germination  is 
dependent  upon  several  factors,  chief  of  which  are 
moisture,  temperature,  vitality,  and  varietal  differ- 
ences, six  to  ten  days  being  sufficient  for  most  kinds. 
When  tests  are  made  during  the  winter  or  early 
spring  months,  at  which  time  it  is  usually  most  con- 
venient, the  germination  should  be  conducted  in  a 
moderately  warm  room,  so  that  the  temperature 
will  not  fall  below  50°  F.  at  night  and  remain  be- 
tween 70%  and  80%  F.  during  the  day.  In  the  case 
of  alfalfa  and  certain  others  of  the  clover  family,  a 
small  percentage  of  the  seeds  will  remain  apparently 
sound  at  the  close  of  the  germination  test.  Allow- 
ance is  usually  made  for  these,  one-third  being 
counted  as  viable,  i.  e.,  capable  of  growth. 

No  test  can  be  made  with  reference  to  the  stock  of 
seeds.  Cauliflower,  cabbage,  turnip  and  beet  seeds 
of  poor  stock — i.  e.,  run  out,  are  just  as  viable  as 
those  of  good  stock.  The  only  means  of  remedying 
this  defect  is  to  use  selected,  home-grown  seeds,  or 
to  buy  the  best  stock  of  reliable  seed  houses. 

The  Purity  Test. — The  careful  planter  will  often 
find  it  desirable  to  make  the  purity  test  for  seeds. 
For  this  purpose  a  definite  quantity  of  seeds  by  weight 
is  taken  from  an  average  samp^  and  separated  by 
hand  into  the  following  lots:  (1)  pure  seed  of  the  vari- 
ety desired;  (2)  inert  matter,  including  dirt,  chaff, 
injured  seeds,  etc.;  and  (3)  foreign  seeds,  including 
weed  seeds.  The  amount  of  pure  seed  in  a  pound  or 
bushel  is  now  easily  estimated,  and  after  its  germina- 
tion test  has  been  made,  the  planter  knows  its  exact 
value.  By  the  purity  test,  also,  the  introduction  of 
noxious  weeds  will  be  lessened,  since  one  will  not 
knowingly  sow  foul  seed,  and  samples  suspected  of 
containing  harmful  weed  seeds  should  be  referred  to 
the  Experiment  Station  for  examination. 

The  following  purity  and  germination  tests  were 
taken  from  a  series  of  experiments  in  seed  testing 
carried  on  in  the  botanical  laboratory  during  the 
last  two  years,  the  samples  of  seeds  used  being  col- 
lected from  various  markets  in  southern  Arizona: 


Purity  Test. 

Germination 
Test. 

SAMPLES. 

Seed  Used . 

Pure  Seed 

Inert  Matter. 

Number  Weed  | 
Seeds. 

Percentage 
Purity. 

Seeds  Used. 

Seeds 
Sprouted. 

Seeds 
Unchanged.  | 

Pecentage 
Sprouted.  | 

Alfalfa  No.  1  

Gm. 

5 

Gm. 
4  53 

Gm. 

.46 

6 

90.6 

200 

188 

10 

95 

Alfalfa  No. 3  

4.32 

.68 

0 

86.4 

200 

190 

9 

96 

3  58 

1.42 

3 

71.6 

200 

187 

12 

95 

Alfalfa  No.  6  

4.47 

.53 

0 

89.4 

200 

189 

10 

96 

Alfalfa  No  7  

3.64 

1.36 

0 

72.8 

200 

151 

33 

81 

30 

29.18 

.82 

0 

97.2 

100 

88 

0 

88 

Wheat  No.  3  

30 

28.78 

.94 

10 

95  9 

100 

92 

0 

92 

Rye  No.  1  

30 

29.55 

.45 

0 

98  5 

100 

96 

0 

96 

Ba'lev  No.  2  

30 
30 

29  76 
28.32 

.24 
.59 

0 

298 

99  i 
94.4 

100 
100 

99 
94 

0 
0 

99 
94 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  data  that  the  sample 
labelled  "Alfalfa  No.  1 "  contained  90  6%  pure  seed, 
of  which  95%  was  viable,  or  86%  of  the  total  sample, 
while  of  sample  labelled  "Alfalfa  No.  7  "  only  59%  is 
capable  of  growing— i.  e.,  81%  of  the  pure  seed  was 
viable,  and  72.8%  of  the  sample  was  pure  seed.  Sam- 
ple No.  1  sold  on  the  Phoenix"  market  last  year  at  16 
cents  a  pound,  and  sample  No.  7  sold  on  the  Tucson 
market  at  15  cents  a  pound.  It  is  quite  apparent  in 
this  case  that  the  highest  priced  seed  is  the  cheapest 
for  the  planter.  Alfalfa  samples  Nos.  3  and  4  also 
sold  on  the  Phoenix  market  at  16  cents  a  pound, 
though  No.  4  contained  29%  inert  matter.  In  every 
case  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  samples  of  alfalfa  seed 
were  remarkably  free  from  weed  seeds,  though  a  few 
have  contained  seeds  of  other  species  of  clover. 
Good  alfalfa  seed  should  not  contain  more  than  5% 
inert  matter,  and  should  give  a  germination  test  of 
95%.  With  the  exception  of  sample  No.  7,  the 
germination  test  ranged  between  95%  and  96%. 
From  the  above  data  it  is  readily  seen  why  poor 
stands  of  alfalfa  are  of  common  occurrence,  though 
the  usual  amount  of  seed  may  have  been  sown. 

The  samples  of  rye  and  barley  which  were  tested 
were  practically  free  from  inert  matter  and  weed 
seed,  and  gave  a  good  germination  test,  as  the  re- 
sults show,  while  in  the  wheat  there  were  of  an  aver- 
age ten  weed  seeds  in  every  thirty  grams  of  wheat, 
or  about  9000  weed  seeds  for  every  bushel  of  wheat. 
The  test  for  oats  is  submitted  as  example  of  grain 
foul  with  weed  seeds,  there  being  no  less  than  ten 
varieties  of  weeds  represented  by  298  seeds.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  sample  is  unfit  to  sow. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Improving  Hard  Winter  Wheats. 

At  a  recent  millers'  convention  Prof.  T.  L.  Lyon  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  agriculturist  and  associate  director  of 
the  experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
gave  his  views  on  how  to  improve  hard  winter  wheat 
and  retain  fertility  in  the  soil.  He  believes  hard  win- 
ter wheat  will  find  a  largely  increased  area  for  culti- 
vation in  spring  wheat  territory  and  under  irrigation. 
Unless  some  effort  is  made  to  prevent  soil  deteriora- 
tion, he  believes  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
we  will  import  wheat.    He  said: 

Hard  Winter  Wheat  Improvement. — The  wheat 
raised  in  this  country  may  be  roughly  considered  as 
of  two  kinds,  soft  and  hard.  There  are  degrees  of 
softness  and  degrees  of  hardness,  which  permit  of 
several  subdivisions  of  these  classes.  There  is  a  de- 
mand for  soft  wheat  for  certain  purposes,  and  for 
hard  wheat  for  others,  and  where  the  latter  can  be 
raised  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  that  quality  unim- 
paired. 

In  tracing  the  geographical  distribution  of  wheat, 
it  will  be  observed  that  soft  wheat  is  produced  in  the 
humid  States  of  the  East  and  South  and  of  the  Miss- 
issippi valley;  also  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  on  the 
irrigated  lands  of  the  arid  region.  Hard  wheat  is 
confined  to  the  strip  of  semi-arid  country  extending 
from  western  Canada  south  through  western  Minne- 
sota, the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Hard  wheat  requires  for  its  production  a  soil  rich 
in  nitrogen,  and  receiving  a  limited  quantity  of 
moisture,  combined  with  a  short  growing  season  and 
a  dry  atmosphere.  Such  conditions  limit  the  produc- 
tion of  hard  wheat  to  the  territory  mentioned  because 
it  is  only  there  that  they  naturally  obtain.  Certain 
portions  of  the  irrigated  region  possess  the  same 
conditions  with  the  exception  of  the  water  supply, 
and  this  can  be  regulated.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  large  amounts  of  hard  wheat  will  some  day  be 
raised  under  irrigation. 

Available  Nitrates. — A  soil  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
limited  in  its  supply  of  moisture  results  in  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  nitrates  within  reach  of  the  plant 
roots.  A  dry  air  insures  a  rapid  transpiration  of 
moisture,  thus  involving  a  large  absorption  of  these 
nitrates.  A  short  growing  season  prevents  a  large 
formation  of  starch,  and  the  result  is  inevitably  a 
hard  wheat.  In  irrigated  regions,  therefore,  where 
the  soil  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  the  production  of  hard 
wheat  is  merely  a  matter  of  water  supply,  which  is 
easily  regulated. 

That  a  soft  wheat  is  now  commonly  produced  under 
irrigation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  water  is  used  on  the  crop  than  there  is  any 
necessity  for,  with  the  results  that  the  nitrates  are 
washed  deep  into  the  soil,  and  the  solution  so  diluted 
that  the  supply  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant  is  much 
diminished.  The  production  of  hard  wheat  in  much  of 
the  irrigated  region  is  entirely  within  the  control  of 
the  farmer,  and  the  supply  from  that  source  is  destined 
to  be  large. 

Wheat  Area  Extension. — It  is  also  undoubtedly 
true  that  hard  winter  wheat  production  is  to  extend 
farther  westward,  even  where  irrigation  is  not  prac- 
ticed, and  that  the  northern  boundary  of  its  produc- 
tion has  not  been  reached.  This  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  evolution  of  more  hardy  and  more 
strongly  drouth-resistant  varieties  of  wheat,  a  work 
in  which  several  of  the  State  experiment  stations  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  at 
present  engaged,  with  already  visible  results. 

The  prizes  to  be  gained  by  extension  in  both  direc- 
tions are  alluring.  As  wheat  production  proceeds 
westward,  a  good  quality  is  assured,  provided  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  can  be  maintained.  There  is  the 
added  attraction  of  cheap  land  and  large  interest  on 
the  investment. 

The  northern  extension  of  the  winter  wheat  area 
means  a  substitution  of  spring  wheat  by  winter  wheat. 
Such  substitution  has  been  going  on  actively  in 
Nebraska  during  the  past  twenty  years,  in  which 
timeithe  production  has  increased  from  almost  nothing 
to  a  crop  of  from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  bushels 
annually. 

The  incentive  to  substitute  winter  wheat  for  spring 
wheat  is  found  in  the  larger  yields  per  acre  that  are 
to  be  obtained  from  the  former  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. In  Nebraska,  winter  wheat  yields  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  spring  wheat,  and  while  this 
ratio  would  probably  not  hold  farther  north,  where 
the  summers  are  less  favorable  to  late  growth,  yet 
judged  by  results  of  experiments  at  the  Minnesota 
experiment  station,  winter  wheat  may  be  expected 
to  increase  the  yield  from  50  to  100%. 

Winter  Wheat  in  Cold  Regions. — Adaptation  of 
winter  wheat  to  drier  and  colder  regions  has  been 
going  on  for  years  by  a  process  of  natural  selection. 
Crops  are  constantly  being  planted  farther  north  and 
farther  west.  In  dry  summers  and  cold  winters  some 
plants  are  killed,  the  hardy  and  the  strongly  drouth- 
resistant  survive.  These  furnish  seed  for  the  next 
crop,  and  the  selection  is  again  carried  on,  perhaps 
farther  north  or  father  west.    The  experiment  sta- 
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tions  by  close  observation  of  individual  plants  are 
now  carrying  the  selection  still  farther. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  winter  wheat  will  be 
pushed  northward  into  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas, 
and  that  to  the  westward  its  production  will  extend 
into  the  region  of  the  sagebrush  and  the  cactus.  In 
bringing  this  about,  some  of  the  hardy  Russian  wheats 
promise  to  be  of  value.  A  variety  known  as  Kharkof 
from  Russia  has  shown  itself  to  be  wonderfully  hardy 
in  northern  Nebraska.  Beloglina,  a  variety  from  the 
same  country,  has  shown  great  drouth-resisting 
qualities.  From  what  has  been  accomplished  so  far, 
however,  it  seems  likely  that  greater  results  can  be 
achieved  by  the  careful  selection  of  the  well-known 
Turkish  red  or  Turkey  wheat  than  from  any  imported 
varieties. 

Durum  Wheat  Culture. — The  so-called  macaroni 
or  durum  wheats  are  spring  varieties  throughout  most 
of  the  hard  winter  wheat  region,  and  all  of  the  hard 
spring  wheat  country.  What  the  future  of  this  wheat 
is  to  be  cannot  now  be  foretold.  The  fact  that  it  is 
more  productive  than  common  spring  wheat  will  make 
it  a  formidable  rival  of  the  latter,  in  spite  of  other 
objections  that  may  be  urged  against  it.  Experi- 
ments in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  indicate  that  it  does 
not  yield  as  well  as  winter  wheat,  and  if  this  continues 
to  be  the  case,  it  can  never  be  expected  to  be  given 
a  large  place  in  the  farming  operations  of  that  region. 

There  will  be  in  the  future,  and,  indeed,  already  is, 
a  strong  tendency  towards  deterioration  in  the  quality 
and  yield  of  grain  throughout  the  hard  wheat  region. 
This  arises  primarily  through  a  decrease  in  soil  fer- 
tility. 

Depletion  of  Soil. — Soil  depletion  has  been  uni- 
versal in  regions  growing  wheat  exclusively,  and  all 
the  great  wheat-raising  regions  of  this  country  have 
finally  resorted  to  restorative  farming.  Dairying  and 
other  intensive  forms  of  agriculture  nowdomiuate  the 
former  centers  of  wheat  production.  In  the  Genesee 
valley  of  New  York,  the  Miami  valley  of  Ohio,  and  in 
northern  Illinois,  the  former  great  wheat-producing 
regions,  many  years  of  intensive  farming  have  been 
required  to  restore  soil  fertility.  Wheat  raising  in 
the  United  States  has  been  in  the  main  a  pioneer 
industry.  It  has  had  its  greatest  activity  on  unsub- 
dued land  in  the  forefront  of  civilization,  has  pre- 
ceded more  general  farming,  and  has  been  conducted 
in  an  extensive  and  wasteful  manner.  Either  this 
must  change  or  the  United  States  must  import  most 
of  the  wheat  she  consumes  in  the  future.  New  land 
is  no  longer  to  be  obtained,  except  in  small  amounts. 
If  wheat  cannot  be  produced  on  old  land,  we  must 
depend  upon  Canada  for  our  supply,  for  there  only  is 
virgin  soil  still  to  be  found. 

Soil  depletion  has  already  made  itself  felt  in  the 
hard  wheat  region.  The  common  practice  of  summer 
fallowing  is  an  acknowledgment  of  this.  It  is  not  so 
generally  recognized  that  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
yield  of  grain  is  affected.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  such  is  the  case.  Edgar  says  in  his 
book,  "The Story  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat:"  "Gradually 
as  the  Northwestern  States  have  become  cultivated, 
the  original  hard  wheat  has  grown  scarcer.  Wheat 
raised  on  virgin  lands  has  a  peculiar  strength  lacking 
in  that  produced  in  older  fields.  It  is  capable  of 
improving  the  character  of  other  wheat  blended  with 
it  when  the  mixture  is  made  into  flour." 

Yellow  Berry  Deterioration. — Dr.  Saunders, 
director  of  the  Canada  experimental  farms,  states 
that  the  quality  of  the  Manitoba  wheat  is  not  equal 
to  what  it  was  a  number  of  years  ago.  In  the  hard 
winter  wheat  territory,  the  increasing  occurrence  of 
the  so  called  "yellow  berry"  is  evidence  of  incipient 
deterioration  in  quality.  Yellow  berry  which  takes 
from  the  value  of  hard  winter  wheat  several  million 
dollars  annually,  is  due,  primarily,  to  deteriorated 
soil,  but  the  time  of  cutting  and  exposure  of  the  grain 
after  cutting  have  much  to  do  with  it.  Wheat  that  is 
left  standing  after  it  is  ripe  always  contains  more 
yellow  berry  than  wheat  that  is  cut  as  soon  as  ma- 
tured, but  the  principal  cause  of  yellow  berry  is  fail- 
ure to  stack  grain.  Left  in  the  shock,  frequently 
without  a  cap  sheaf,  the  grain,  bleached  and  dried  by 
the  rain,  sun  and  wind,  deteriorates  until  wheat  that 
would,  if  promptly  stacked,  have  graded  as  No.  2  is 
put  on  the  market  as  No.  3,  No.  4,  or  rejected. 

The  importation  of  good  seed  is  of  temporary  bene- 
fit on  land  that  has  deteriorated,  and  the  systematic 
breeding  of  wheat  of  high  quality  is  of  even  greater 
value,  but  neither  of  these  can  maintain  the  yield  and 
quality  of  hard  winter  wheat,  unless  soil  fertility  is 
conserved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  different  problem  is 
to  be  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  soil 
fertility  in  the  hard  wheat  region.  The  limited  supply 
of  moisture  in  a  portion  of  that  region  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  decompose  barnyard  manure  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  the  soil.  These  cannot,  therefore,  be  added 
without  care,  but  their  use  is  by  no  means  prohibited. 

Soils  That  Conserve  Fertility. — There  is  one 
respect  in  which  most  of  the  hard  wheat  region  has 
an  advantage  over  all  of  the  earlier  wheat-producing 
regions  in  this  country.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the 
freedom  from  loss  of  fertility  by  leaching.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  water  that  falls  as  rain  on  the  trans- 
Missouri  soils  is  returned  to  the  air  by  evaporation 
from  the  soil  or  from  the  plants;  hence,  there  is  little 
loss  of  soluble  fertility  through  the  underground  water, 
a  source  of  soil  deterioration  that  is  very  active  in 


States  farther  east.  Loss  of  fertility  is  here  due 
largely  to  removal  of  fertilizing  matter  in  the  crop, 
and  to  the  loss  of  nitrogen  into  the  atmosphere. 

Commercial  fertilizers  have  had  little  place  in  the 
farm  economy  of  this  region,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  never  assume  the  importance  here  that 
they  have  done  in  the  Eastern  States.  If  such  is  not 
to  be  the  case,  timely  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
conservation  of  soil  fertility. 

Fortunately,  all  of  the  winter  wheat  area  is  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  alfalfa,  than  which  there  is  no  bet- 
ter plant  fertilizer.  Alfalfa  and  barnyard  manure 
can  save  to  posterity  the  virgin  fertility  of  these 
prairie  soils,  and  can  make  perpetual  the  reputation 
for  high  quality  that  this  fertility  has  gained  for 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  flour.  But  to  do 
this,  one-crop  farming  must  be  replaced  by  rotation 
of  crops,  and  a  periodical  seeding  down  to  alfalfa  or 
grass,  and  with  this  must  go  live  stock  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  forage,  and,  incidentally,  for  the  production 
of  manure.  A  system  of  husbandry  based  on  these 
fundamentals  is  sure  of  success. 

The  question  of  moisture  to  decompose  the  plowed 
alfalfa  roots  and  barnyard  manure  is  one  that  asserts 
itself  in  some  localities.  Alfalfa  gives  an  opportunity 
to  apply  manure  as  a  top  dressing  to  the  crop  instead 
of  plowing  it  under,  and  by  spreading  it  in  the  fall, 
much  of  its  fertility  is  leached  into  the  soil  by  spring. 
When  alfalfa  is  plowed  under,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
summer  fallow  for  a  season  in  order  to  store  up  moist- 
ure, but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  fallow  every  other 
year  to  gather  soluble  fertilizing  material,  as  is  now 
done  in  some  localities. 

A  Wasteful  Practice. — Fallowing  is  an  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful  practice.  It  adds  nothing  to  the 
soil,  and  only  adds  to  the  available  fertility  by  ren- 
dering useless  a  much  larger  amount.  Professor 
Snyder  of  Minnesota  has  shown  that  for  every  pound 
of  nitrogen  brought  into  a  condition  in  which  the  plant 
can  use  it,  four  pounds  are  rendered  useless,  and  pass 
off  into  the  air  as  the  result  of  the  summer  fallow. 
The  practice  should  only  be  tolerated  where  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  store  up  moisture,  and  should 
be  resorted  to  as  infrequently  as  possible. 

No  one  is  more  vitally  interested  in  maintaining  the 
quality  of  wheat,  and  consequently  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  than  is  the  miller,  and  no  one  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  influence  the  farm  practice  of  this  region  than 
is  he.  For  that  reason  be  should  keep  in  mind  and 
constantly  preach  these  fundamental  principles  of 
farm  economy. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  enumerate  the  practices  that 
will  conduce  to  improvement  in  the  quality  and  yield 
of  our  now  deteriorating  hard  winter  wheat:  Early 
summer  plowing  preceded  by  the  use  of  the  disk  har- 
row; early  seeding,  except  where  the  Hessian  fly  is 
injurious  to  the  crop;  rolling  in  the  late  winter  when 
the  soil  is  loose  around  the  plant  roots;  harrowing  in 
a  dry  spring,  after  the  plants  are  well  started;  cut- 
ting as  soon  as  ripe,  and  stacking  as  soon  as  dry; 
keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil  stirred  constantly  to 
retain  moisture,  when  no  crop  is  on  the  land;  above 
all,  a  periodical  seeding  to  alfalfa  and  the  use  of  barn- 
yard manure. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  Enterprises  and  Their  Achievements. 

We  find  in  the  Experiment  Station  Record  for  Oc- 
tober an  exceedingly  interesting  review  of  irrigation 
works  of  the  world  and  what  is  being  accomplished 
by  them: 

Among  the  presidential  addresses  at  the  South 
African  meeting  of  the  British  Association  the  past 
summer  was  one  on  irrigation,  which  is  especially 
worthy  of  note  on  account  of  its  treatment  of  the 
larger  irrigation  problems  of  the  world.  It  brought 
together,  furthermore,  a  large  amount  of  information 
regarding  the  prominent  features  and  conditions  of 
irrigation  in  the  principal  irrigated  countries.  The 
address  was  delivered  before  the  section  for  engineer- 
ing by  Sir  C.  Scott  Moncrieff,  president  of  the  sec- 
tion. The  speaker  was  competent  to  discuss  the 
subject  from  his  extended  experience  in  the  principal 
irrigated  countries  and  the  study  he  has  made  of  it 
from  an  economic  as  well  as  an  engineering  standpoint. 

Greatness  of  Irrigation. — The  paper  served  to 
show  anew  the  enormous  proportions  which  irriga- 
tion has  attained  and  the  scientific  basis  which  it  has 
been  placed  upon  in  some  of  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World.  It  brought  out  in  a  rather  striking  way  the 
similarity  between  the  problems  which  are  occupying 
special  attention  in  other  countries  and  those  which 
are  uppermost  in  this  country,  such  as  the  pumping 
of  water,  utilization  of  artesian  wells  and  of  small 
reservoirs,  the  necessity  for  drainage  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  irrigation,  and  the  basis  of  payment  for 
water.  It  also  gave  some  striking  illustrations  of 
the  colonization  in  India  and  elsewhere  of  vast  tracts 
of  country  which,  previous  to  the  installation  of  irri- 
gation works,  were  desert  wastes. 

The  speaker  characterized  the  irrigation  in  India 
and  Egypt  as  being  on  the  largest  scale,  that  of  Italy 
as  having  the  most  highly  finished  works  and  carelul 
water  distribution,  and  that  of  America  as  exhibiting 
rapid  progress  and  bold  engineering.    "  It  is  in  India 


that  irrigation  on  the  largest  scale  is  to  be  found,' 
the  Great  Plains  of  northern  India  being  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  it,  and  the  teeming  population  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  it  for  maintenance.  As  shown 
by  the  recent  report  of  an  irrigation  commission, 
there  are  now  under  irrigation  in  that  country  some- 
thing over  44,000,000  acres,  or  ten  times  the  area  at 
present  irrigated  in  this  country. 

The  greatest  of  its  canals,  discharging  from  3000 
to  Id, 50O  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  was  built  to 
carry  water  into  a  tract  entirely  desert  and  unpopu- 
lated. It  was  opened  in  1892  and  enlarged,  and  ten 
years  later  was  irrigating  1,829,000  acres,  support- 
ing a  population  of  800,000  inhabitants,  who  were 
brought  there  from  more  congested  parts  of  India. 
The  Ganges  canal,  opened  in  1854,  "at  a  time  when 
there  was  not  a  miie  of  railway  and  hardly  a  steam 
engine  within  a  thousand  miles,"  has  a  length  of 
nearly  10,000  miles,  including  distributing  canals. 
Supplemented  by  the  lower  canal,  drawn  from  the 
same  river,  it  irrigates  1,700,001)  acres  annually. 

A  very  bold  and  successful  piece  of  irrigation  en- 
gineering in  southern  India,  which  was  completed  a 
few  years  ago,  diverts  the  waters  of  the  Periyar 
river  through  the  mountains  to  the  plains  on  the 
other  side.  The  river  formerly  descended  to  the  sea 
on  the  west  coast,  where  its  waters  could  not  be 
utilized,  and  large  expenditures  were  required  period- 
ically to  control  its  furious  floods.  A  dam  was  built 
across  its  course  and  a  tunnel  made  through  the 
mountains,  enabling  the  reservoir  to  be  discharged 
into  a  system  of  canals  to  the  east  and  applied  to  the 
irrigation  of  a  vast  area  much  in  need  of  water. 

In  the  State  of  Mysore  a  reservoir  is  now  under 
construction  which  closes  a  valley  containing  over 
2O00  square  miles  by  means  of  a  masonryjdam  142 
feet  high.  The  reservoir  thus  formed  will  contain 
30,000  million  cubic  feet  of  water  when  filled,  which, 
however,  will  rarely  occur,  the  reason  for  the  height 
of  the  dam  being  an  engineering  one  rather  than  the 
need  of  ordinarily  impounding  such  an  enormous  vol- 
ume of  water. 

In  Egypt. — Perhaps  there  are  no  more  familiar 
examples  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  irrigation  than 
those  furnished  by  Egypt;  but  to  the  layman  Mr. 
Moncrieff's  statement  that  purely  agricultural  land 
near  Cairo,  where  the  average  rainfall  is  only  1.4 
inch,  is  sold  as  high  as  $750  an  acre,  is  a  revelation 
of  the  value  which  irrigation  has  placed  upon  these 
desert  lands. 

Here,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  great  Assuan 
dam,  600  miles  below  Cairo.  This  dam  holds  up  a 
depth  of  66  feet  of  water,  forming  a  lake  of  more  than 
100  miles  in  length,  extending  up  the  Nile  valley,  and 
containing  38,000  million  cubic  feet  of  water.  The 
chief  object  of  this  great  reservoir  is  to  enable  peren- 
nial irrigation  to  be  substituted  in  upper  Egypt  in 
place  of  the  basin  system  of  watering  the  land 
through  the  Nile  flood  only — that  is,  to  enable  two 
crops  to  be  grown  every  year  instead  of  one,  and 
cotton  and  sugar  cane  to  take  the  place  of  wheat  and 
barley.  It  is  expected  that  these  works  on  the  Nile 
will  be  finished  in  1908.  There  will  then  have  been 
spent  on  the  great  dam  at  Assuan,  the  minor  one  at 
Assuit.  and  the  new  canals  of  distribution  in  upper 
Egypt  about  £6,500,000,  or  about  $31,525,000. 

Not  only  will  this  undertaking  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  the  meth- 
ods of  cropping  and  the  handling  of  water,  but  it  is 
calculated  that  it  will  increase  the  land  rental  by 
over  $13,000,000  and  its  sale  value  by  upward  of 
$130,000,000. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  large  enterprises,  wells  and 
small  reservoirs  are  employed  to  a  large  extent  in 
some  countries  and  have  the  advantage  of  placing 
the  control  of  the  water  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 
It  was  stated  that  about  13,000,0UO  acres,  or  30%  of 
the  lands  irrigated  in  India,  are  watered  by  wells. 
Small  reservoirs  are  also  very  numerous.  In  the 
native  State  of  Mysore  there  are  about  40,000  irri- 
gation reservoirs,  or  practically  three  to  every  4 
square  miles,  and  in  southern  India  no  less  than  90,000 
of  these  small  reservoirs  are  recorded. 

The  large  volume  of  water  required  to  be  stored 
for  an  acre  of  land  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  attention.  Mr. 
Moncrieff  stated  that  in  India  the  storage  of  1,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  water  does  not  suffice  for  more  than 
six  or  eight  acres  of  rice,  while  about  one-third  as 
much  would  be  required  for  wheat.  He  speaks  of 
districts  so  flat  that  to  store  water  enough  to  irri- 
gate an  acre  requires  the  drowning  of  more  than  an 
equal  area;  but  as  the  irrigated  acre  yields  eight  or 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  unirrigated  one,  the  idea  is  not 
as  impractical  as  would  at  first  appear.  After  the 
storage  reservoir  has  been  emptied,  it  is  often  possi- 
ble to  raise  a  good  crop  on  the  saturated  bed. 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. — Improvement  in  the 
means  of  raising  water  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  recent  developments  in  irrigation.  Measured  by 
value,  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  irrigated  products  of 
this  country  are  now  grown  with  water  iifted  by 
pumps.  In  the  rice  districts  of  Louisiana  one-fourth 
of  the  outlay  in  growing  a  crop  is  for  pumping;  and 
manifestly  the  efficiency  of  the  pumping  machinery 
employed,  which  has  been  found  in  our  own  investiga- 
tions to  vary  all  the  way  from  5%  to  82%,  has  much 
to  do  with  the  profits  of  farming. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJXT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Care 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  Bevere  action. 
Removes  all  BunchPS  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
ORFIKI NG.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  foil  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Agricultural  Review* 


Los  Angeles. 

San  Dimas  Lemon  Growers.— Po- 
mona Progress,  Nov.  9:  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  San  Dimas 
Lemon  Association  was  held  at  the  pack- 
ing house  at  San  Dimas  on  Saturday. 
The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  was 
read;  345  cars  of  lemons  were  shipped, 
which  netted  the  growers  1J  cents  per 
pound  for  all  lemons  delivered  at  the 
packing  house.  The  old  board  of  di- 
rectors were  re-elected  as  follows:  James 
A.  Johnstone,  E.  W.  Hart,  L.  C.  Mere- 
dith, E.  O.  Kennard,  C.  C.  Warren,  A.  P. 
Kerckhoff  and  C.  R.  Sumner.  These  later 
organized  by  the  election  of  the  following 
officers:  E.  W.  Hart,  president;  James 
A.  Johnstone,  vice-president;  Bank  of 
San  Dimas,  treasurer;  Frank  Harwood, 
secretary  and  manager.  P.  J.  Dreher  ad- 
dressed the  growers  on  the  subject  of 
marketing  of  fruit.  The  merits  of  fumi- 
gating and  spraying  called  forth  lengthy 
discussion  and  the  sentiment  was  almost 
unanimous  in  favor  of  fumigation.  James 
A.  Johnstone  stated  that  if  spraying  were 
continued  five  years  longer  the  orchards 
would  be  destroyed.  Spraying  was  said 
to  be  responsible  for  brown  rot  and  pre- 
mature dropping  of  fruit.  The  report  of 
the  secretary  showed  that  the  poorest 
lemons  which  are  delivered  at  the  pack- 
ing house  came  from  orchards  of  non-resi- 
dents. 

Sacramento. 

Oranges  Not  Diseased. — Fair  Oaks 
dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union,  Nov.  13: 
The  report  that  has  been  in  print  about  a 
new  disease  among  the  oranges  of  this 
locality  is  not  true.  What  is  now  seen 
had  been  noticed  since  the  orange  tree 
began  to  bear,  and  is  due  to  climatic  con- 
ditions. Sometimes  more  decayed  fruit 
is  seen  than  at  others.  This  year  the 
number  of  oranges  is  more  than  double 
that  ever  before  produced  here,  and  many 
more  have  a  decayed  spot  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  occasional  maggot  found  in 
the  decayed  part  is  not  unlike  that  found 
in  decayed  animal  substance.  This  state- 
ment is  made  by  the  best  authority  on 
Fair  Oaks  oranges.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  oranges  are  better  in  form  and  size 
than  ever  before,  with  smooth  and  soft 
skin.  The  culls  in  former  years  have  run 
from  20%  to  60%,  especially  the  last  year's 
crop.  This  year  the  average  of  culls 
is  4%,  including  undersized  fruit.  Ship- 
ping is  steadily  going  on,  and  olive 
picking  has  how  begun  quite  actively.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  on  many  fine  tracts 
there  is  much  fruit,  both  of  the  orange 
and  olive,  that  is  inferior  and  will  not  sell 
well.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  water  sup- 
ply during  the  irrigation  season,  followed 
by  no  rainfall.  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  computing  damages  on  these  crops  this 
year.  Sufficient  summer  irrigation  will 
bring  good  oranges  and  olives  without  any 
rain.  Late  irrigation  has  helped  some  of 
the  fruit,  but  the  size  cannot  be  made  up 
if  the  early  autumn  growth  has  been  ar- 
rested, as  it  has  been  in  many  cases. 

San  Diego, 

Fight  Disease  Among  Live  stock. 
— San  Diego  Union,  Nov.  9:  The  San 
Diego  county  board  of  supervisors  has 
adopted  an  ordinance  which  makes  it  un- 
lawful to  ship,  drive,  transfer,  etc.,  do- 
mestic animals  afflicted  with  disease  in 
this  county,  or  to  transport  any  cattle 
whatever  unless  the  same  are  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  from  the  live  stock 
inspector  showing  them  free  from  disease. 
This  section,  of  course,  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  such  an  inspector  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. It  is  declared  that  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  live  stock  inspector  to  in- 
spect animals  to  see  if  they  are  free  from 
disease  and  to  quarantine  ranches  where 
disease  is  shown  to  exist.  The  owners 
must  report  all  cases  of  disease  in  their 
herds.  It  is  declared  to  be  unlawful  to 
offer  diseased  animals  for  sale  or  milk  or 
cream  which  are  the  product  of  diseased 
animals.  It  is  ordered  that  all  cans  or 
other  receptacles  of  milk  or  cream  shall 


be  sterilized  and  that  slaughter  houses 
must  be  kept  clean.  It  is  stipulated  that 
the  ordinance  shall  not  apply  to  cattle 
transported  through  the  county  in  cars 
and  which  are  subjected  to  State  and 
Federal  regulations.  Violations  of  the 
ordinance  are  declared  to  be  misdemean- 
ors, with  punishment  by  a  fine  of  not 
over  $500  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  of  not  over  six  months,  or  by  both. 

Lemons  and  Oranges.— San  Diego 
Union,  Nov.  9:  There  will  be  a  big  out- 
put of  lemons  this  year  from  the  orchards 
of  the  San  Diego  Land  and  Town  Co.,  ac- 
cording to  Heman  Copeland,  manager  of 
the  orange  and  lemon  orchards.  The 
fruit  is  ripening  well,  and  the  heavy  rains 
of  the  last  two  days  have  done  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  good  to  the  crop.  The  soil 
is  in  splendid  condition  now,  and  when 
the  skies  clear  it  will  be  almost  possible  to 
see  the  fruit  changing  color.  Reports  are 
not  so  entirely  promising  for  the  orange 
crop.  This  is  an  off  year  for  San  Diego 
oranges,  droughts  of  the  past  year  hav- 
ing taken  effect  at  this  particular  time, 
and  the  output  will  be  somewhat  short. 
What  there  is  of  the  fruit,  however,  is  of 
good  size  and  is  developing  well  and  of 
good  color.  The  crop  here  is  somewhat 
later  than  that  of  the  Riverside  section, 
and  there  will  be  no  Thanksgiving  or- 
anges. 

San  Joaqnin  . 

Beans  in  Demand.— Stockton  Inde- 
pendent, Nov.  11:  Two  or  three  kinds  of 
beans  are  in  demand  at  present  and  the 
market  remains  firm.  The  harvest  is  about 
over,  although  on  Roberts  island  it  is  said 
that  there  are  about  6000  sacks  not  yet 
threshed.  This  work  is  progressing  nicely, 
and  it  is  believed  that  before  the  heavy 
rains  the  crop  will  be  cleared  up  without 
any  damage.  Thousands  of  sacks  have 
already  been  shipped  from  the  islands  to 
Stockton  and  San  Francisco.  The  yield 
this  year  has  been  especially  heavy  in 
pinks  and  large  whites  and  as  high  as 
thirty-five  bushels  an  acre  have  been  se- 
cured by  growers.  A  large  acreage  was 
planted  to  pinks  and  there  have  been 
more  of  them  grown  than  ever  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  section.  The  weather  has 
been  most  favorable  for  threshing  beans 
and  the  farmers  have  taken  advantage  of 
it,  but  the  yield  was  so  large  that  in  many 
instances  they  could  not  begin  to  finish 
the  work  in  the  usual  time,  and  it  will 
probably  be  a  week  or  ten  days  before  all 
of  the  crop  is  housed.  While  there  is  a 
big  crop,  good  prices  prevail  as  a  rule  for 
most  varieties  of  beans  and  the  growers 
will  make  large  profits.  The  demand  for 
all  kinds  is  better  than  usual  and  sales  are 
being  made  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Potatoes  Shipped.  —  Stockton  dis- 
patch to  Sacramento  Bee,  Nov.  11:  The 
biggest  shipment  of  potatoes  ihat  ever 
went  East  from  California  left  to-day 
over  the  Santa  Fe  route.  It  consisted  of 
a  train  of  thirty-five  cars,  containing  9450 
sacks  of  potatoes,  the  aggregate  weight 
being  1,134,000  pounds.  Their  destination 
is  Texas,  Arkansas  and  other  Missouri 
river  points.  The  shipment  is  valued  at 
over  $7000  and  breaks  all  previous  records. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Tree  Planting  to  Begin  Soon.— 
Santa  Barbara  Press,  Nov.  9:  Through 
a  lucky  stroke,  it  will  be  possible  to  com- 
mence work  a  year  ahead  of  the  time  ex- 
pected for  the  planting  of  trees  on  the 
Santa  Barbara  watershed  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Santa  Ynez.  Forester 
George  W.  Peavy,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  the  forestry  service  in  Santa 
Barbara  county,  heard  recently  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  pine  seedlings  at 
Pasadena,  where  T. P.  Lukens,the  pioneer 
in  the  reforestation  work  in  this  State, 
has  direction  of  the  largest  tree  planting 
station  in  the  West.  Mr.  Peavy,  through 
the  proper  channels,  made  application  for 
some  of  these  young  trees,  and  success 
has  attended  his  efforts.  He  has  been 
given  30,000  of  these  seedlings,  and  will 
begin  work  at  once  on  the  preliminaries 
for  the  transplanting  of  these  pines.  It  will 
probably  require  five  or  six  weeks  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  survey,  and  make 
trails  to  render  accessible  the  location 
which  has  been  selected  for  the  experi- 
ment. This  is  a  tract  of  from  2000  to 
3000  acres  west  of  the  Cold  Spring  trail  on 
the  north  slope  of  the  Santa  Ynez  range, 
and  above  the  dam  site.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  co-operate 
with  Santa  Barbara  city  in  the  creation 
of  the  natural  forest  covering  for  the 
watershed  which  is  to  supply  the  im- 


SecurityRheumatic  Liniment 

Soaks  in  and  crowds  out  pain.  Use  it 
for  lame  back,  stiff  neck,  neuralgia,  rheu- 
matism, sprains,  strains,  bruises,  spell- 
ings,   Guaranteed.    Dealers  everywhere. 
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American  Fence  Talks 

By  the  Makers 

The  structure  of  the  American  Fence  is  per- 
fect. It  is  built  of  big,  solid,  lateral  wires,  with 
the  upright  or  stay  wires  hinged.  This  is  the 
most  perfect  structure  for  a  square  mesh  fence, 
and  is  covered  by  patents  which  cannot  be 
assailed. 

There  are  many  fences  on  the  market.  Some  tell  of 
their  wonderfully  hard  wire;  others  speak  of  new  form  of 
construction  that  make  all  other  forms  look  ancient  and 
worthless.  But  through  all  this  it  remains  a  fact  that  more 
miles  of  American  Fence  are  in  use  than  of  all  others  com- 
bined, and  will  continue  so. 

We  do  not  sell  direct — we  sell  through  dealers  all  over 
the  country.  Only  in  this  way  are  the  buyers'  interests 
looked  after.  The  dealer  becomes  your  business  friend,  and 
when  you  buy  our  fence  of  him  he  will  see  that  you  are 
^treated  right. 

American  Fence  is  for  sale  by  the  dealer 
in  your  town.   You  can  find  it  there,  examine 
the  different  styles  and  make  a  selection  to 
_suit  your  requirements.  Or,  write  us  direct 
and  we  will  send  you  a  catalogue  and 
_  tell  you  where  you  can  get  the  fence. 

Et-  THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

Chicago  New  York 

Denver  San  Francisco 


mense  reservoir  to  be  provided  by  the 
construction  of  a  dam  in  the  Santa  Ynez 
river  basin  at  an  advantageous  point 
known  as  Gibraltar.  All  of  the  work  of 
reforestation  to  be  done  during  the  next 
few  years,  at  least,  will  be  on  territory 
within  the  drainage  area  contiguous  and 
contributory  to  this  reservoir. 

Sierra. 

Sugar  Beets  Grown  in  Sierra 
County.  —  Loyalton  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  Nov.  12:  W.  S.  Lewis  dis- 
tributed last  spring  among  the  ranchers 
sugar  beet  seed,  to  be  used  in  a  practical 
test  of  sugar  beet  growing  in  this  valley. 
In  early  October  sample  beets  were  col- 
lected and  forwarded  to  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  Berkeley  for 
analysis.  The  result  of  the  analysis  has 
just  been  made  public.  G.  W.  Shaw  of 
Berkeley  says  but  five  of  the  thirteen 
samples  sent  were  fully  ripe. 

Sonoma. 

Hop  Growers  to  Meet.— Santa  Rosa 
dispatch  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Nov.  10: 
An  important  meeting  of  the  hop  grow- 
ers of  Sonoma  county  will  be  held  in 
Santa  Rosa  on  Saturday,  Nov.  18,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sonoma  County  Hop 
Growers'  Association.  At  the  meeting 
matters  relative  to  the  present  state  of 
the  hop  industry  and  the  future  prospects 
will  be  discussed,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  bring  about  a  plan  whereby  the 
growers  can  sell  their  hops  without  the 
intervention  of  the  middleman.  The 
growers  express  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  present  condition  of  prices 
and  other  matters.  All  the  hop  growers 
in  the  county  have  been  invited  to  be 
present. 

Tulare. 

Orange  Shipments.— Porterville  En- 
terprise, Nov.  10:  Complete  report  of 
shipments  from  Tulare  Co.,  October  28 
to  November  9,  1905: 

IfKOM  PORTERVILLE. 

Oranges.  Lemons. 

Porterville  Citrus  Association   24  13 

Zante  Citrus  Association   2 

Globe  Orange  Growers'  Packing  Co. 

Talbot  (Globe)   4 

Citrus  Union   31  1 

Totals   61  14 

FROM  LINDSAY. 

Lindsay  Fruit  Association  

Lindsay  Producers' Association   1 

Lindsay  Orange  Growers' Ass'n   3 

Lindsay  Citrus  Association   5 

Independent  Packing  Co   3 

John  DeMartini  

Citrus  Union   22  1 

Totals   34  1 

FROM  EXETER  AND  LEMON  COVE. 

Exeter  Citrus  Association   4 

Kaweah  Lemon  Co   19 

Citrus  Union   47  8 

Totals   51  27 

TOTAL  SHIPMENTS  FROM  TULARE  COUNTY. 

Cars.  Cars. 

Porterville                                      61  14 

Lindsay                                          34  1 

Exeter  and  Lemon  Cove                     51  27 

Totals   i46  42 
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MAIL  US  SOME 
MONEY 

with  which  to  open  a  savings  account 
for  you  in  this  strong,  well  managed 
City  Bank. 

WE  ACCEPT  ANY  SUM 
FROM  $1.00  UP,  as  a  savings 
deposit,  drawing  3l^%  compounded 
semi-annually. 

If  you  have  $  i  oo  or  more  it  will 
pay  you  to  write  for  information  about 
our  term  deposit  certificates  earning 
4%  Per  annum»  compounded  semi- 
annually. 

When  you  once  start,  it  is  easy  to 
save.  Do  it  now.  Write  us  and 
learn  how  to  bank  by  mail. 

The  MARKET  STREET  Bank 
Market  and  7th  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  California 


DAKES-  AG'CY.  S.  F., 


EH0DES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  docs 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices 


424  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


"RUSH  MARKET  REPORTS"  in  "RUSH  TIME" 

mean  greater  profits  for  you. 

WILLIAMS  FARM  TELEPHONE 

is  for  BUSINESS.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  short 
time    Gives  permanent  service. 

You  can  build  your  own  lines — we  furnish  tele- 
phones and  all  line  material. 
Write  to-dav  for  complete  information 
THE  WILLIAMS  TELEPHONE  It  SUPPLY  CO. 
977  Pine  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H.  S.  WHITE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  and  Sales- 
room, 130  Beale  St.;  Works  and  Yards,  9th  and 
Bryant  Sts.  We  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pipe 
complete,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Vi-ineh  pipe,  (8.26  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

3£-inch  pipe,  $3.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

1-  inch  pipe.  $5.70  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
IX-inch  pipe,  $7.60  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
1^-inch  pipe,  $8  90  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

2-  inch  pipe,  $11.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
2S4-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  10c 

3-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.|,  ready  for  use,  12%c 
3}4-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.j,  ready  for  use,  15c 

4  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-bd.),  ready  for  use,  19c 
Send  by  check,  money  order  or  coin  by  Welis- 
Fargo  Express  Co.  with  order.     H.  S.  WHITE 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  130  Beale  St.  Reference: 
Any  bank,  banker  or  publication. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


A  Thanksgiving  Prayer. 


In  homes  that  are  darksome  and  dreary, 
Where  poverty,  hunger  and  cold 

Are  gnawing  the  vitals  of  children 
And  breaking  the  hearts  of  the  old, 

Where  there's  never  a  guest  at  the  table, 
Save  want  and  misfortune  and  care, 

1  n  these  homes  there  are  notes  of  Thanks- 
giving 

Today  floating  out  on  the  air. 

For  shelter  in  garret  or  basement, 

For  the  few  scanty  pieces  of  coal, — 
For  food  that  we'd  think  with  amaze- 
ment, 

Could  scarcely  keep  body  with  soul, 
That  all  of  the  pinched  little  faces 

Are  spared— e'en  to  poverty's  curse, 
The  spirit  of  gratitude  raises 

Thanksgiving  that  life  is  no  worse. 

Oh  hearts  from  the  bright  homes  of  sun- 
shine, 

Reserve  to  the  poor  but  a  share, 
Of  all  that  prosperity  gives  you, 

And  life  will  be  tenfold  more  fair. 
Dear  hearts,  from  the  homes  of  misfor- 
tune, 

From  poverty,  low  and  obscure, 
In  return  give  the  wealthy  your  prayers. 
For  "blessed  are  the  prayers  of  the 
poor." 

And  the  mutual  psalm  of  Thanksgiving, 
The  incense  of  gratitude  sweet, 

Will  rise  like  a  vapor  to  Heaven, 
Then  shower  blessings  down  at  your 
feet. 

A  Thanksgiving  Turkey. 


"Alice!  Lookout!"  But  it  was  too 
late.  Alice  had  gone  too  far  in  her  dash 
after  the  tennis  ball  to  check  herself 
when  she  became  aware  of  the  turkey 
in  her  path,  and  she  tripped  and  fell 
while  the  bird  scuttled  away  scolding 
volubly  in  turkey  language  over  the  in- 
terruption of  his  meal  off  the  plump 
chestnuts  with  which  the  court  was  lit- 
tered. Alice,  meanwhile,  in  language 
no  less  wrathful,  was  calling  down  male- 
dictions on  his  offending  head  and  nurs- 
ing her  bruises. 

"  It's  a  dirty  shame,"  she  sputtered, 
regardless  of  feminine  proprieties  of 
speech,  ''that  we  have  to  be  so  tor- 
mented by  that  miserable  fowl.  I  won't 
put  up  with  it  another  day  for  all  the 
Aunt  Marias  in  America.  Roy  must 
take  his  gun  and  put  an  end  to  that 
gobbler  and  take  it  over  to  Aunt  Maria 
with  my  compliments.  It  may  teach 
her  to  keep  her  fowls  at  home  and  make 
her  realize  that  other  people  have  some 
rights  even  if  they  do  happen  to  be  her 
relatives." 

"There!  There!  You  know  you  will 
do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  her  sister  Mary 
declared,  with  exasperating  conviction. 
"If  Aunt  Maria  should  show  up  this 
minute,  not  a  peep  would  she  hear  from 
you  about  turkeys." 

Silence  followed  on  Alice's  part, 
though  her  expression  denoted  uncom- 
promising rebellion. 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  continued  the  phil- 
osophic Mary,  "to  wish  that  Ma  had 
been  an  only  child.  We  can't  remedy 
that  now.  All  we  can  do  is  to  get  along 
as  best  we  may  and  keep  peace  in  the 
family." 

Having  by  this  time  reduced  Alice  to 
a  proper  state  of  depression  over  the 
hopelessness  of  the  situation,  she  pro- 
ceeded: 

"But,"  and  there  was  an  impressive 
pause  after  this  connective  which  caused 
a  gleam  of  hope  to  lighten  the  gloom  on 
her  sister's  countenance,  "  I  propose  to 
have  some  returns  for  all  we  have  put 
up  with  this  summer  from  that  tramp 
of  a  gobbler,"  and  she  threw  a  pebble 
at  the  bird  which,  with  mincing,  Turvey- 
drop  gait  and  an  air  of  entire  uncon- 
sciousness of  past  unpleasantness,  was 
returning  to  his  feast. 

"  Aunt  Maria  has  been  gadding  about 
so  much  this  summer  to  clubs  and  do- 
mestic science  meetings  that  she  has 
lost  all  track  of  her  poultry  and  doesn't 
know  how  many  turkeys  she  has  or 
ought  to  have.  Now  I  propose,  inas- 
much as  that  turkey,  like  the  poor,  is 
always  with  us,  waxing  fat  every  day 
on  our  chestnuts,  that  we  adopt  him  and 
when  Thanksgiving  day  comes — " 

She  swung  an  imaginary  hatchet  with 
such  realistic  effect  that  it  was  not  hard 


to  imagine  a  turkey's  neck  beneath  a 
glittering  blade. 

Alice,  visibly  cheered,  nodded  her 
entire  approval  of  the  proposal, 
promptly  forgiving  the  seeming  lack  of 
sympathy  from  which  she  had  suffered 
a  few  minutes  before,  and  without  more 
words  the  compact  was  sealed. 

It  was  simply  astonishing  the  pro- 
portions to  which  that  turkey  attained 
under  even  slight  encouragement.  Na- 
ture had  given  him  an  ample  frame  and 
this  he  proceeded  to  pad  with  layer 
upon  layer  of  transmogrified  chestnuts 
and  grasshoppers.  In  undisputed  pos 
session  of  the  chestnut  field  he  gorged 
upon  the  soils,  taking  no  thought  of  the 
morrow. 

Meanwhile,  Thanksgiving  day  grew 
near.  The  air  was  redolent  with  ap- 
petizing odors  issuing  from  the  kitchens 
of  ambitious  housewives.  But  they  car- 
ried no  hint  of  warning  to  the  pompous 
turkey  who  gobbled  and  strutted  and 
ruffled  his  plumage  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
mild  November  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  fate  in  store  for  him. 

Mary  and  Alice  were  well  informed, 
however,  and  ere  this  had  revealed  their 
intent  to  their  mother.  She  protested, 
but  what  could  an  indulgent,  fun  loving 
mother  do  with  two  headstrong  girls 
when  her  secret  sympathies  were  with 
them.  Of  course  they  had  their  way, 
though  mother  declared  she  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  dinner  beyond 
presiding  at  the  tea  urn.  This  was  no 
hindrance  to  their  plans,  as  both  girls 
were  good  cooks,  especially  Alice,  who 
played  second  fiddle  to  no  one  in  the 
kitchen.  So  preparations  went  forward 
merrily  in  Chestnut  Cottage. 

How  to  dispatch  the  turkey  and  put 
a  final  end  to  his  insolence  was  the  one 
worry  upon  the  minds  of  the  two  con- 
spirators. The  only  hatchet  the  cot- 
tage could  boast  was  a  somewhat  rusty 
tool  which  displayed  a  serrate  line  where 
the  edge  should  have  been,  testifying  to 
injudicious  use  in  feminine  hands. 

"  We  can  never  cut  with  that,"  judi- 
cially remarked  Mary. 

"Who  ever  said  we  could  ?"  Alice 
retorted,  slightly  nettled  by  the  chal- 
lenge in  Mary's  voice. 

"We  never  could  wring  his  tough 
neck,  either,"  Mary  continued  in  enu- 
meration of  the  impossibilities  in  the 
path  of  guilt  they  had  elected  to  follow. 

"There  is  nothing  left  but  to  borrow 
Aunt  Maria's  hatchet,"  she  concluded 
firmly. 

"  Mary  Winchester  !  Of  all  the  nerve 
I  ever  saw  yours  caps  the  climax,"  and 
Alice  tried  to  assume  the  scandalized 
expression  she  thought  the  occasion  de- 
manded, yet  was  unable  to  wholly  con- 
ceal her  admiration  of  her  sister's  cour- 
age and  resources. 

"I'm  sure  we  needn't  hesitate  at 
that,"  Mary  declared,  in  the  firm  tone 
of  one  so  thoroughly  committed  that 
nothing  further  is  to  be  dreaded. 

"Well,  anyway,"  protested  Alice, 
knowing  by  past  experience  that  it 
would  be  Mary's  role  to  command  and 
hers  to  execute,  "  I'm  not  going  alone 
after  that  hatchet." 

A  compromise  was  therefore  effected 
and  soon  the  two  girls  were  walking 
briskly  down  the  village  street  enjoying, 
in  spite  of  their  mission,  the  tingle  of 
the  crisp  autumn  air  and  the  scent  of 
the  dry  leaves  which  rustled  around 
their  feet. 

From  Aunt  Maria  they  received  their 
usual  cordial  welcome,  for  she  was  very 
fond  of  her  two  pretty  nieces.  When 
she  paused  to  take  breath  after  giving 
them  a  resume  of  her  recent  doings, 
Mary  the  bold,  with  a  hesitation  quite 
foreign  to  her  usual  straightforward 
speech,  announced  their  errand. 

"  Why,  of  course  you  can  take  the 
hatchet,"  their  aunt  agreed  heartily. 
"Alec  has  just  sharpened  it  up  good. 
I  didn't  know  you  had  raised  any  tur- 
keys this  year.  My  Thanksgiving  plans 
are  all  upset.  You  know  we  have 
always  gone  to  Silas'  on  Thanksgiving, 
but  their  children  have  just  come  down 
with  the  measles,  so  I  suppose  your  uncle 
and  I  will  have  a  picked-up  dinner  here, 
for  I  haven't  cooked  a  thing  and  don't 
know  how  I  can  get  time  for  any  extra 
baking." 

The  girls  exchanged  looks,  then 
chorused: 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Aunt 
Maria.    You're  coming  over   to  our 


house.  We  are  to  cook  the  dinner  this 
year  and  we  have  loads  of  things  ready 
now  and — and — the  biggest  turkey  you 
ever  saw.  The  idea  of  your  eating  here 
alone  on  Thanksgiving  day  !  " 

Of  course  Aunt  Maria  made  the  ob- 
jections aud  protest  that  politeness  de- 
manded, but  was  visibly  gratified  when 
they  were  overborne  by  her  impetuous 
nieces,  who  presently  departed  in  hila- 
rious spirits  not  altogether  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  prospect  of  enter- 
taining Aunt  Maria  and  Uncle  Alec. 

On  the  way  home  they  stopped  at  the 
market  to  order  celery,  cranberries  and 
other  adjuncts  of  the  feast.  Here  they 
found  Mrs.  Burroughs,  the  minister's 
wife,  looking  much  disturbed,  and 
promptly  demanded  the  cause. 

"Yes,  I  am  worried,"  she  acknowl- 
edged. "I  have  just  discovered  that 
every  turkey  in  stock  has  been  spoken 
for.  I  wouldn't  care  if  just  ourselves 
were  to  be  considered,  but  John  (mean- 
ing the  minister)  has  invited  an  old 
college  friend  whose  home  is  in  New 
England,  to  visit  us,  and  what  would 
he  think  of  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  with- 
out turkey  I 

Aunt  Maria's  acceptance  had  revealed 
to  these  reckless  ones  what  a  good  salve 
hospitality  furnishes  to  an  uneasy  con- 
science under  some  circumstances. 
This  confession  of  Mrs.  Burroughs 
opened  therefore  a  providential  avenue 
of  relief  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
enter. 

"  How  fortunate  it  is  that  we  met 
you  here  !  "  chirruped  Mary.  We  were 
on  our  way  to  the  parsonage  to  ask  you 
and  the  domine  and  the  children  to  dine 
with  us.  The  turkey  we  have  this  year 
is  so  much  larger  than  we  usually  get 
that  we  positively  must  have  help  in 
disposing  of  it.  Uncle  Alec  and  Aunt 
Maria  have  agreed  to  come  and  you 
must,  too." 

They  were  not  to  be  resisted  and 
Mrs.  Burroughs  finally  yielded  with 
manifest  relief  at  being  so  easily  rid  of 
her  perplexities.  Perhaps  she  had  an 
eye  to  the  pleasure  her  guest  would 
have  in  the  society  of  two  such  gener- 
ous, whole-souled  girls  as  these. 

That  afternoon  the  doom  which  had 
so  long  threatened  the  unconscious  gob- 
bler descended  upon  him.  Like  his 
many  human  counterparts,  greed  had 
shaped  his  destiny,  and  in  gaining  more 
than  his  fellows  he  lost  all. 

Mary,  in  the  voluntarily  assumed  role 
of  executioner,  swung  the  sharp  hatchet 
for  a  decisive  stroke,  while  Alice,  with 
a  pale  imitation  of  her  sister's  courage, 
held  the  victim  upon  the  block.  But 
the  blade  did  not  descend,  and  when 
Alice's  questioning  eyes  asked  the  rea- 
son Mary  confusedly  acknowledged  a 
tenderness  of  heart  which  had  un- 
nerved her  for  the  sacrifice. 

"If  he  wouldn't  look  at  me  so  I  think 
I  could  do  it,"  she  plaintively  explained. 

"  Why  not  put  a  stocking  over  his 
head?  "  suggested  Alice,  eager  to  fur- 
nish an  expedient  before  her  sister 
should  propose  an  exchange  of  roles. 

And  so  'twas  done,  and  the  proud 
gobbler  hung  limp  and  unoffending  from 
the  woodshed  rafters  while  his  life 
blood  drained  away. 

Now  that  the  worst  was  over,  the 
girls  entered  into  the  final  preparations 
with  enthusiasm,  and  the  pantry  was 
made  to  fairly  bulge  with  its  load  of 
pies,  cakes  and  other  delicacies. 

Thanksgiving  day  arrived  and  shone 
with  serene  beneficence,  as  if  the  dying 
year  would  say,  "Well  done,  old  earth! 
Accept  my  blessing." 

The  guests  came  early,  with  appe- 
tites whetted  for  the  royal  dinner  prom- 
ised them,  and  Will  Lowe,  the  minis- 
ter's guest,  as  he  sniffed  the  odors 
which  distracted  his  thoughts  from  the 
conversation  he  was  trying  to  carry  on 
with  Aunt  Maria,  thanked  kindly  fate 
for  so  ordering  his  steps. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  fervent 
blessing  the  dinner  evoked  from  the 
minister,  who  little  dreamed  of  being 
an  accessory  to  crime  after  the  fact. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the 
tenderness  and  nutty  flavor  of  the  gob- 
bler's flesh  or  its  abundance,  which 
made  the  two  busy  and  apparently 
happy  girls  insist  that  every  guest 
should  be  helped  twice.  But  all  good 
things  come  to  an  end.  At  last  the 
serving  was  done,  the  minister's  chil- 
dren had  been  dismissed  to  their  games 


and  the  grown-ups  lingered  over  the 
walnuts  and  coffee. 

"  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  before  tasted 
a  turkey  half  as  good  as  that  one.  I 
want  to  know  just  how  you  fattened 
and  cooked  it,  Alice,"  Aunt  Maria  at 
length  remarked,  after  a  satisfied  sigh 
of  repletion  had  gone  around  the  board. 
"  I  want  to  submit  it  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Domestic  Science  Associ- 
ation." 

She  could  not  understand,  nor  could 
any  one  else  than  their  blushing  mother, 
why  both  girls  exploded  in  mirth, 
though  Mr.  Lowe  promptly  demanded 
the  joke. 

"Do  you  really  want  to  know,  Aunt 
Maria?  Alice  finally  said,  wiping  the 
tears  of  laughter  from  her  twinkling 

eyes. 

Of  course  Aunt  Maria  wanted  to 
know.  So  did  Mr.  Lowe,  and,  encour- 
aged by  an  expectant  audience,  and 
heedless  of  her  mother's  silent  appeals 
to  stay  a  confession  which  would  bring 
them  to  shame  before  the  minister  and 
his  friend,  she  told  the  tale.  So  well 
did  she  tell  it  under  the  stimulus  of 
Mr.  Lowe's  admiring  gaze  that  pres- 
ently all  were  shouting  with  her,  though 
the  minister  looked  around  to  see  that 
his  little  dears  had  been  beyond  earshot 
of  the  corrupting  narrative. 

Auut  Maria  dearly  loves  a  good 
story,  and  of  her  enjoyment  of  this  one 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  Neither  did 
Mr.  Lowe  fail  to  show  his  appreciation. 

All  this  happened  a  year  ago.  This 
year  the  same  company  will  dine  to- 
gether, but  it  is  Mrs.  Alice  Lowe  who 
entertains. — Farmers'  Review. 


Eye  Strain. 


An  authority  on  the  subject  has  de- 
clared that  there  is  no  greater  cruelty, 
no  greater  crime  against  humanity, 
than  that  of  non-recognition  and  scorn 
of  eyestrain.  Headache,  "sick  head- 
ache," "dyspepsia."  "nervousness," 
melancholia,  insomnia,  indescribable 
suffering — these  were  some  of  the  more 
prominent  symptoms  that,  in  various 
mixtures,  rendered  so  miserable  the 
lives  of  De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Browning,  Spencer,  Wagner 
and  other  persons  less  known  to  fame. 

Eye  strain  in  children  should  be  no- 
ticed at  once  and  suitably  treated. 
Many  children  are  met  with  who  blink 
incessantly,  and  for  this  involuntary 
habit  they  are  often  punished  by  ig- 
norant parents  or  guardians.  The 
blinking  is  due  to  some  error  or  refrac- 
tion in  the  eye,  and  the  consequent  ef- 
fort made  in  accommodation,  or,  in  less 
technical  phrase,  focusing  on  the  retina 
or  optic  nerve  the  objects  which  the 
child  is  looking  at. 

A  child  kept  at  near-range  ocular 
work,  such  as  reading,  writing,  sewing, 
etc.,  finds  the  page  become  blurred 
owing  to  the  lens  of  his  eye  failing  to 
focus  with  accuracy.  He  then  blinks 
and  increases  his  efforts  at  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  letters  are  again  seen 
clearly.  After  reading  a  few  more  lines 
the  page  again  becomes  blurred,  and 
the  blinking  process  is  repeated.  It  is 
performed  so  often  in  the  day  that  at 
last  it  becomes  a  habit. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a 
spasmodic  closure  at  the  lid  is  super- 
added to  the  winking,  and  later  on  the 
whole  face  may  participate  in  the  act, 
with  the  accompanying  grimaces  pecu- 
liar to  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus'  dance. 
Thus  a  habit  chorea — which  is  not  the 
real  chorea — is  formed,  and,  although  it 
is  often  met  with,  it  is  seldom  treated 
intelligently.  Such  patients  should  be 
sent  to  an  oculist  and  no  time  wasted  at 
first  in  giving  drugs. 

Migraine  is  a  painful  affliction;  sick 
headache,  megrim,  hemicrania,  nervous 
headache  and  billious  headache  are 
other  names  for  the  same  thing.  It 
causes  a  large  number  of  other  symp- 
toms and  is  itself  of  a  varied  type,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  near  work  re- 
quired and  the  temperament  of  the 
patient.  Out  of  one  thousand  cases  of 
this  disease,  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  were  cured  by  spectacles.  As 
one  gets  older  eye  straiu  becomes  rarer, 
hence  the  frequent  disappearance  of 
sick  headache  at  the  age  of  from  50  to 
60  years.  Seamstresses,  typewriters, 
clerks,  students,  teachers  and  mechan- 
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ics  or  handicraftsmen  who  can  not  stop 
near  range  ocular  work  or  limit  it 
without  risking  starvation,  are  great 
sufferers  from  migraine  and  all  its 
melancholy  miseries.  Instead  of  drug- 
ging themselves  with  dangerous  medi- 
cines, which  in  the  end  make  wrecks  of 
their  constitutions,  all  they  require  to 
do  is  to  procure  a  suitable  pair  of  spec- 
tacles to  correct  their  eye  defects. 
The  cure  is  so  ludicrously  simple  that 
it  is  generally  overlooked.  In  children, 
especially,  all  nervous  symptoms  should 
excite  the  suspicion  that  the  eyes  may 
be  at  fault  and  lead  to  their  examina- 
tion by  an  oculist.  Their  appropriate 
treatment  may  obviate  life-long  mis- 
ery.— Atlanta  Journal. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Rub  kerosene  on  the  zinc  under  the 
stove  once  a  day  and  it  will  always  look 
bright. 

Tea  leaves  moistened  with  vinegar  re- 
move the  discoloration  in  glass  caused 
by  flowers. 

Pieces  of  sponge  packed  into  a  mouse 
hole  will  induce  the  rodents  to  perma- 
nently vacate  a  house. 

By  covering  the  bottom  of  a  bureau 
or  chiffonier  with  a  sheet  of  tin  or  zinc, 
protection  from  mice  is  secured. 

If  soot  should  fall  on  the  carpet  cover 
it  with  salt  before  attempting  to  sweep 
it  up.  It  will  then  be  removed  easily 
and  cleanly. 

It  is  much  better  not  to  throw  into 
water  immediately  spinach,  water- 
cresses  and  lettuce.  First  shake  them 
well  and  much  of  the  dirt  and  bugs  will 
drop  off;  otherwise  if  put  right  into  the 
water  all  these  things  will  stick  and  will 
have  to  be  looked  over  separately. 

The  housewife  is  often  troubled  by  the 
labels  on  the  tins  in  her  store  cupboard 
coming  off  and  then  she  has  to  open  tin 
after  tin  till  she  discovers  what  she 
wants.  The  reason  is  that  the  labels 
have  been  stuck  on  with  ordinary  gum 
or  paste.  A  strong  glue  for  fixiny 
labels  to  tin  is  made  thus:  To  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  add  one  ounce  of  powdered 
borax  and  two  ounces  of  gum  shellac 
and  boil  all  together  till  dissolved. 

Never  fold  a  down  quilt  in  putting  it 
away  for  the  summer.  Roll  it  up  rather 
loosely.  If  rolled  tightly  the  down  will 
mat.  Make  a  large  bag  of  unbleached 
muslin  in  shape  like  a  gigantic  bolster 
cover,  sewed  up  at  one  end.  Put  your 
roll  of  quilt  into  this.  Secure  the  open 
end  very  firmly.  If  you  want  to  feel 
very  safe  you  can  put  a  bit  of  camphor 
where  your  open  end  is  tied  together. 
Unless  the  quilt  contains  moth  eggs 
before  it  is  put  away  this  method  should 
keep  it  perfectly. 

Substitutes  for  napkin  rings  are  ob- 
long envelopes  made  of  good,  but  not 
too  fine,  linen.  The  shape  is  an  oblong 
piece  of  linen,  pointed  at  one  end.  This 
can  be  folded  in  three,  the  pointed  end 
forming  the  flap.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  a  floral  pattern  in  embroidery. 
A  plain,  thin  white  silk  or  linen  lining 
is  then  fitted  to  the  piece  of  work. 
Novel  additions  to  the  stock  of  table 
linen  have  been  introduced  from  Manila, 
and  are  round  doilies  on  a  kind  of  cream 
grass  cloth,  very  much  resembling  a 
fine  Irish  lawn.  The  embroidery  is 
light,  and  the  edges  are  scalloped. 

Superfluous  hair,  that  most  distress- 
ing of  all  blemishes  to  a  woman,  can  be 
entirely  removed  by  a  piece  of  toilet 
pumice  stone.  It  must  be  passed 
firmly  but  lightly  over  the  skin,  care 
being  taken  not  to  chafe  it.  It  is  better 
to  do  this  at  bed  time,  afterward  ap- 
plying a  little  cream  to  the  parts  (with- 
out rubbing),  which  should  be  left  on 
all  night.  This  is  a  perfectly  harmless 
remedy,  and  I  hope  it  will  meet  the  eyes 
of  many  who  may  be  tempted  to  try 
depilatories,  which  only  promote  the 
growth  of  hair  and  too  often  injure  the 
skin. 

Lines  and  wrinkles  can  be  accounted 
for.  If  they  come  from  worry  or  grief 
they  will  remain  until  the  cause  is  re- 
moved. If  the  worry  is  not  very 
serious  the  wrinkles  can  be  effaced 
with  a  little  care.  People  who  per- 
spire easily  do  not  wrinkle,  and  gener- 
ally have  a  fine,  clear  skin;  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  good  thing  to  induce  free  per- 


spiration by  exercise  and  hot  baths. 
The  face  should  be  steamed,  to  soften 
the  skin  and  smooth  out  the  lines;  it 
must  then  be  bathed  in  cold  water. 
This  will  act  as  a  tonic  and  make  the 
flesh  firm  and  pink.  A  muddy  com- 
plexion will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
course  of  mineral  waters.  Too  much 
uric  acid  in  the  system  is  responsible 
very  often  for  a  coarse,  sallow  skin. 
This  may  be  entirely  remedied  by  tak- 
ing a  dose  of  Rochelle  salts  (one  to 
three  teaspoonfuls,  as  necessary), 
every  morning  for  a  few  weeks.  This 
treatment  is  also  good  for  any  one  with 
a  rheumatic  tendency. 


Cranberry  Pie. 

Stew  a  quart  of  berries  in  very  little 
more  than  a  half  pint  of  water.  When 
they  become  soft  rub  them  through  a 
colander  to  free  them  from  the  skins, 
then  add  sugar  to  taste.  Line  your  pie 
plates  with  thin  paste,  fill  them  and  lay 
strips  of  paste  across  the  top.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven. 


Cranberry  Jelly. 

Boil  a  quart  of  cranberries  with  just 
enough  water  to  keep  from  burning. 
Strain,  add  sugar  to  taste,  and  again 
boil  till  thick,  when  it  can  be  poured 
into  a  mould  and  set  aside  till  cold 
enough  to  turn  out.  If  it  will  not  jell, 
a  quarter  teaspoonfnl  of  gelatine, 
soaked  soft  in  cold  water,  will  set  it. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

Why  are  they  everywhere  the  favor- 
ites? It  takes  a  little  book  to  give  all 
the  reasons.  We'll  send  you  a  copy, 
if  you  ask  for  it.  It  tells  of  their  great 
convenience  for  handling  and  all  at- 
tentions; their  safety,  their  broad, 
steady  flames;  their  easy  filling  and 
long  burning.  It  shows  how  the  oil 
pot  is  made  without  solder,  how  every 
one  is  tested  by  air  pressure,  how  it 
can  never  leak.   It  tells  of  the  high 

grade  glass,  tin  and  wire  used  in  the 
ietz, things  which  distinguish  thpm 
from  ordinary  lanterns.     It  gives 
reasons  you  can  understand  for  the 
''Clear,  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ." 

If  you  really  knew  all  about  the  Dietz, 
you  would  not  allow  a  dealer  to  sell 
you  any  other.  The  free  book  will 
help  you.  Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy? 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  LaightSt.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1840. 


HEALD5 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tbe  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago-      :      :      :  : 

•  ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  VEASS. 

30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en 
tire  year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  J16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  llrst  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture.   Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  Fulton  St.,  1  blk.  west  of  City  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Pull  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


U.    S.   Gouernment  Inspected. 
For   Qual  ity,  Unsurpassed. 

Western  Heat  Company, 

San  Francisco. 


No.  25, 
4  Q,t. 
Jupiiuiied 
Price, 
$».50. 


WHEN  BUTCHERING  TIME  COMES 

One  of  the  chief  needs  is  an  Enterprise  Sausage 
Stutter  and  Lard  Press.  It  lessens  the  labor  of 
pressing  the  lard  and  taking  care  of  the  sausage. 

ENTERPRISE 

Sausage  Staffers 

are  simply  and  strongly  made.  The  cylinder  Is  bored  true  and 
the  plate  tits  accurately.  The  meat  cannot  rise  above  the  plate 
under  pressure.  The  corrugated  spout  prevents  air  entering  the 
casing,  assuring  preservation  of  sausage  and  perfect  filling. 
The  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  should  be  used  to  cut  the 
sausage.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  these  indispensable  machines  write  us. 
Be  s  ire  the  name  "  Enterprise  »  is  on  the  machine  you  buy.  Write  for  tbe  "  Enterprising 
Housekeeper,"  a  book  of  200  choice  receipts,  and  "  Kitchen  Helps,"  sent  free. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA.,  371  DAUPHIN  ST..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 


Works: 


100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
PERTH  AMBOV,  N.  J. 


r»U  A  MIFIFh  guaranteed  98-99%  for  generating 
I  I  UE,  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 


FOR    SALli    13  "V 


THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY, 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO. 


Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


CEMENT  FENCE  POSTS. 

MAKE  THEM  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS. 

CHEAPER  AND  A  HUNDRED  TIMES  MORE  LASTING  THAN  WOOD. 


Fire  Cannot  Destroy  Them.    Age  Adds  Strength. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SHOWING  SIMPLICITY  OF  WORKING  THE 

"COX"  CEMENT  FENCE  POST  MACHINE. 


PACIFIC  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


321  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN  "  2r,SSr  ■— 


'Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on 
more,  and  increases  capacity  22'/ifo. 

"OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant  proof  in          catalogue.    10  and  12  Jfi 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13.  16,  18  and  1<) 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
]|Ohio"   Ensilage  Cutters.     In   capacity  I 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     Tbey  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine,  Made  by 
HOJu-tK.  «  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
 "Modern  Sllago  M»lhod»"  IP  c 


HOTEL  ARGYLE. 


MRS.  E.  M.  SKAGGS, 
Proprietor. 


European  Plan, 


232-234  McAllister  St.,  <oPPo.it.  cm,  h.id  San  Francisco,  Cal.  TJm^ 

grill;  130  sunny  rooms;  baths.   Country  patronage  a  specialty.   McAllister  street  cars  pass  the  door. 

RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST.,  NEAR  HOWARD.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.  Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  $2  and  up.  Country  patronage  so- 
licited. Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.  Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room.  Inside  and  outside  tire  escapes.  Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies'  parlor.  Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.  Baths  free  to  guests.  Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.   MRS.  EMMA  OLAPSEN,  Prop. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  15,  ibos. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
«eek  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  I  88?»to   89«         89%@  90% 

Thursday   87*<3   87*         89  to  90* 

r'riday   85*4®   87H         8854®  89* 

Saturday   86*to   89«         88S@  8736 

Monday   85  to   86i<         87*ffl  *S% 

Tuesday   85$®   864<         88*®  88* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday                         46&@46i4  47  ®47% 

Thursday                           40Va,479,  46*to47* 

Friday                              44*@45'»  4b%®47% 

Saturday    @    to  

Monday                               44    @44*  44 Mia 4554 

Tuesday                            44%@44Jg  45H@45* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was -as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May,  1906. 

Wednesday  II  45  @1  45H        tl  40*®1  40* 

Thursday   1  43'itol  I4',:         *1  38'i'a.l 

•■ridav    1  43'„tol  43*         tl  39    ®1  3  9 

Saturday   1  43   ©l  43  $1  38*@1  38* 

Monday   1  42*tol  42*         $1  37*tol  37% 

Tuesday   1  43  @1  43  tl  37 %&1  37% 

Wheat. 

Trading  in  the  local  market  has  been 
rather  quiet,  though  there  is  considerable 
interest  attached  to  the  question  of  fu- 
tures, owing  to  the  prediction  of  promi- 
nent authorities  that  the  chief  center  to 
which  Europe  must  look  for  her  wheat 
supplies  will  change  shortly  from  Russia 
to  America.  The  local  market  being  but 
a  reflex  of  the  big  Eastern  markets,  was 
for  a  time  quite  strong  and  it  looked  like 
a  revival  of  interest  in  wheat.  California 
wheat  raising  sections  need  rain  quite 
badly  and  unless  it  comes  soon  the  pros- 
pects for  the  next  crop  will  show  no  im- 
provement over  the  last.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Redlands  the  grain  harvest  has  been 
completed  and  reports  show  a  fair  crop 
to  have  been  secured.  The  total  amount 
of  grain  threshed  in  the  Redlands  dis- 
trict is  estimated  at  228,100  sacks.  Chi- 
cago advices  say:  "Some  of  the  big 
handlers  of  cash  grain  in  this  market 
think  that  enough  wheat  is  headed  for 
Chicago  to  make  liberal  receipts  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  there  are  some  es- 
timates that  there  will  bo  as  much  as  10,- 
000,001)  bushels  in  the  local  stocks  by 
December  31.  This  has  been  the  highest 
market  in  the  West,  and  a  good  deal  of 
grain  has  undoubtedly  been  sold  to  come 
here,  although  any  estimate  as  to  the 
quantity  which  will  bo  here  at  the  end  of 
the  year  is  more  conjecture." 

California  Milling  tl  45  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  40  @1  45 

Northern  Club   1  40  tol  42* 

Northern  Bluestem   1  45  (3)1  47* 

Northern  Red   1  35  ©1  37* 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1906,  wheat  ranged  from  11.45^01.45. 

Flour. 

The  local  demand  continues  good  and 
there  is  just  enough  demand  for  export 
shipment  to  keep  prices  firmly  at  their 
present  level.  The  difficulty  which  is  be- 
ing experienced  in  securing  Northern 
wheat  cargoes  is  also  something  of  a  factor 
in  the  flour  market.  Several  vessels  have 
sailed  from  Northern  ports  during  the 
current  week  with  cargoes  of  wheat  for 
Japan.  Many  California  millers  are  now 
grinding  exclusively  on  Northern  wheat, 
and  the  quality  of  the  flour  turned  out 
makes  a  very  fine  baker's  grade.  Some 
mills  are  using  a  blend  of  California  and 
Northern  wheat  which  seems  to  give  ex- 
cellent results.  '  The  boycott  situation  in 
China  does  not  improve  so  rapidly  as 
some  of  the  more  sanguine  had  hoped  it 
would.  Barring  one  or  two  small  ship- 
ments, there  have  been  no  exportations 
of  flour  to  China  since  last  June. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  |3  05  @3  30 

Superfine,  good  to  choice                     8  30  to3  55 

Country  grades,  extras                       4  05  ®4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice                    4  30  to4  8) 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing                      4  80  fit  00 

Oregon,  Makers  extra                      8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra                I  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Heavier  receipts  of  barley  have  had  a 
tendency  to  deflect  the  course  of  prices, 
and  a  slight  decline  is  noted.  Buyers 
predict,  however,  that  prices  will  be  back 
to  their  former  level  next  week.  They 
say  that  the  talk  that  there  are  some 
longs  out  with  heavy  holdings  is  all  a 
myth,  and  that  there  is  actually  very 
little  barley  in  the  market.  Considerable 
trading  has  been  done  on  the  decline,  and 
good  bright  lots  of  feed  barley  have 
brought  advances  from  time  to  time  over 
these  quotations,  though  they  represent 
the  fair  average  price  at  this  writing. 
Off-grade  barley  is  being  neglected  and  is 
moving  rather  slowly  at  these  figures. 
Trading  in  futures  has  been  fairly  brisk, 


and  values  have  been  better  sustained  than 
were  spot  values.  December  barley  is 
now  selling  on  'Change  at  figures  ranging 
around  $1.18  per  cental.  The  trade  is 
now  getting  out  of  December  and  into 
May.  A  trading  market  is  looked  for 
during  the  coming  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot  tl  17*@l  20 

Peed,  fair  to  good   l  13  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  @l  35 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  (a.  I  25 

Oat*. 

The  oat  market  is  holding  steady  at 
about  top  prices.  White  oats  are  in 
good  demand  and  selling  readily  at  quo- 
tations. Northern  oat  prices  continue  to 
advance,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  ex- 
tremely high  level  will  be  reached  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  black  oats 
now  hold  in  the  local  market  are  not  of  a 
very  good  quality  and  the  receipts  do  not 
promise  well  as  to  quanlity.  A  good 
choice  lot  of  either  black  or  red  seed  oats 
will  easily  bring  the  top  quotations,  but 
the  off  grades  are  moving  rather  slowly  at 
much  lower  prices. 

White  oats  tl  43*01  45 

Black  oats     ®\  75 

Red,  choice  new   1  35   tol  60 

Red,  fair   1  20    <ai  30 

Corn 

Arrivals  from  the  West  have  been  light 
during  the  past  week,  but  there  seems  to 
be  plenty  on  hand  to  supply  the  demand. 
Millers  are  holding  off  for  the  new  crop, 
which  will  doubtless  be  sold  at  lower 
prices.  However,  should  any  especial  ex- 
port demand  spring  up,  present  stocks 
would  quickly  be  exhausted.  Large  whito 
is  selling  slowly.  The  small  round  variety 
is  plentiful  and  shows  a  decline.  Both 
white  and  brown  Egyptian  corn  are  mov- 
ing rather  slowly  at  appearing  quota- 
tions. It  is  said  that  very  little  interest 
was  displayed  all  over  the  country  in  the 
semi-annual  report  of  the  Government 
made  last  week  on  the  stocks  of  old  corn 
in  farmers'  hands.  The  excellence  of  the 
new  crop  makes  the  old  corn  in  small  de- 
mand unless  quoted  at  the  same  price  as 
that  asked  for  new.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  old  corn  will  come  to  market 
with  the  new,  melting  into  the  new  crop 
in  a  way  that  will  make  it  impossible  for 
anybody  to  tell  how  nearly  the  old  supply 
is  cleaned  up. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  35  @1  37* 

Large  Yellow   1  37*@1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  50   (3)1  55 

Egyptian  White   1  37*<S>!  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  22*01  25 

Kye. 

Local  millers  have  good-sized  stocks  of 
rye  on  hand  and  do  not  seem  disposed  to 
attempt  to  handle  more  than  sufficient  to 
insure  them  against  running  short,  as 
they  are  mainly  of  the  opinion  that  prices 
will  be  considerably  lower  before  they  are 
any  higher.  Receipts  have  been  very 
light,  being  mostly  from  Utah  and  con- 
taining very  little  which  would  bring  the 
top  quotation  of  $1.50.  In  fact,  this  quo- 
tation is  only  for  the  strictly  choice 
grades. 

Good  to  choice  II  45  @l  50 

Buckwheat. 

Receipts  have  been  heavier  the  past 
few  days  and  consequently  prices  have 
been  depressed.  The  outside  figure  now 
paid  is  $1.75  and  millers  are  talking  $1.50. 

Good  to  choice   1  60   @1  75 

Beans. 

Limas  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  during  the  past  few  days,  as  a 
marked  advance  has  taken  place  in  price 
at  primary  points.  The  market  to-day 
may  be  considered  $3.75.  In  the  South  a 
still  further  ad vance  is  talked  of.  Ship- 
ments have  been  exceptionally  heavy  dur- 
ing the  past  six  weeks,  and  consequently 
a  large  amount  of  the  crop  has  already 
been  absorbed.  Some  estimates  have 
placed  the  total  crop  this  year  at  800,000 
bags,  with  estimates  of  only  about  200,000 
bags  remaining  in  growers'  hands.  This 
difference  of  000,000  bags  has  not  already 
been  shipped,  but,  if  these  estimates  are 
correct,  that  part  of  the  crop  has  been 
purchased  from  the  growers.  Jobbers  on 
the  street  are  now  asking  $3.85  to  $4  per 
cental  for  limas.  Small  whites  are  quiet, 
but  large  whites  are  being  firmly  held. 
The  condition  on  bayos  and  blackeyes  is 
strong,  while  pinks  are  changing  hands 
at  figures  around  $1.75. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice  12  75  @2  85 

Large  White                                   2  00  @2  40 

Pinks                                               1  75  01  90 

Pinks,  damaged                               1  00  @1  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice     @3  60 

Red  Kidneys                                     3  00  @3  50 

Reds                                                 3  00  @3  10 

Limas,  good  to  choice                       3  75  @3  85 

Black-eye  Beans                              4  50  @4  60 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  local  mar- 
ket for  dried  peas.  The  strength  of  the 
market  seems  to  rather  astonish  some  of 
the  milling  concerns,  who  had  been  ex- 
pecting to  secure  stock  at  a  figure  around 
$1.50.    There  has  been  a  good  local  de- 


mand and  the  rising  Eastern  market  has 
also  assisted  in  making  the  situation  here 
a  very  strong  one.  Most  of  the  arrivals 
are  from  Humboldt  county,  and  so  far 
they  have  contained  very  little  stock 
which  was  not  of  more  than  average  qual- 
ity. Very  few  Salinas  peas  have  shown 
up  in  this  market  this  year. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  25  @2  40 

Ni'es   i  90  @a  10 

Hops. 

The  situation  remains  practically  un- 
changed so  far  as  jobbers  here  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  still  unwilling  to  pay 
more  than  7c  to  9c  for  hops  and  are  buy- 
ing at  these  figures  only  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  cover  deliveries.  Local  con- 
cerns claim  that  they  are  having  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  plenty  of  hops  at  these 
figures.  The  Sonoma  County  Hop 
Growers'  Exchange  was  organized  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  a  largely  attended  meet- 
ing of  growers.  The  principal  object  of 
the  organization  is  to  deal  direct  with  the 
brewers  without  paying  a  commission  to 
the  middlemen  and  promote  better  prices 
generally.  Over  forty  growers  signed  the 
memebrship  roll.  Another  meeting  will 
be  held  next  Saturday.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  growers  do  not  concur  with 
jobbers  in  the  opinion  that,  owing  to 
enormous  crops  this  year  and  overpro- 
duction last  year,  prices  will  go  even 
lower  than  they  are  at  present  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  sold  at  a 
figure  under  10c. 

Good  to  choice  1905  crop   7   (S)  10 

Wool. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  wool 
jobbers  on  this  Coast  is  that  growers  are 
holding  their  wools  too  high  and  that  un- 
less they  modify  their  ideas  somewhat 
they  will  come  into  competition  with  Aus- 
tralian wools  landed  here.  Eastern  oper- 
ators are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
situation  here  and  they  express  the 
opinion  that  growers  are  looking  for 
prices  which  are  entirely  too  high.  A 
small  amount  of  trading  was  done  during 
the  current  week  at  appearing  quotations 
for  fall  wools. 

FALL 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16* 

Northern,  free  14*@16 

Northern,  defective  12  @14 

Middle  County,  free  14  @16 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         9  @ll 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  23  to2S 

Eastern  Oregon  15  (g.17 

Nevada  16 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Arrivals  of  hay  at  San  Francisco  are 
heavier  this  week,  the  total  amounting  to 
2950  tons,  as  compared  with  2600  tons  last 
week.  The  continued  dry  weather  causes 
a  growing  uneasiness,  and  unless  rain 
comes  soon,  hay  prices  will  undoubtedly 
be  marked  up.  The  San  Francisco  Hay 
Association  reports  that  there  is  now  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  the  tributary  coun- 
try 157,000  tons  of  hay  available  for  this 
market,  as  compared  with  142,000  tons  a 
year  ago.  The  daily  consumption  in  San 
Francisco  is  estimated  at  500  tons.  There 
is  no  export  business. 

Wheat,  choice   ..114  00  @  16  50 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00  to  13  60 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  @  12  60 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  to  12  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00  to  9  00 

Barley   7  00   to   9  50 

Clover   6  00   ®  900 

Alfalfa   6  00   to   9  50 

Stock  hay   5  50  ®   7  00 

Compressed   10  00  ®  13  00 

Straw,  »  bale   35  to  55 

MlllStUffS. 

The  market  for  millstuffs  is  ruling  steady 
with  the  only  exception  being  rolled  bar- 
ley, which  shows  a  decline  of  50c  per  ton 
in  sympathy  with  the  weaker  feeling  in 
the  barley  market.  Bran  is  plentiful  at 
the  moment,  but  prices  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  *  ton  118  00   0  20  00 

Bran,  *  ton   23  50  ®  24  00 

Middlings   2800  @  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   23  00  ®  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   25  50  to  26  00 

Cornmeal   30  50   to  31  00 

Cracked  Corn   81  00  to  

Oilcake  Meal     to   

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00  ffi  22  00 

Needs. 

The  seed  market  is  well  supplied  with 
all  kinds  of  seeds  and  prices  on  all  vari- 
eties are  being  well  maintained.  A  good 
rain  would  doubtless  cause  an  advance  on 
some  varieties.    Flax  seed  is  nominal. 

Alfalfa  113  00   ©14  00 

Flax     ®   

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25   to  3  50 

Mustard.  Trieste   4  25  to  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6j<@— 

Rape   2*@  3 

Hemp   3%@  i 

Tlmothv   5*to  6 

Honey. 

The  situation  remains  about  as  reported 
before,  with  very  little  disposition  on  the 
part  of  dealers  to  stock  up  at  the  present 
prices.     The  regular  handlers  of  honey 


are  now  busy  with  other  lines  and  for 
that  reason  honey  is  being  neglected. 
The  present  asking  price  is  not  attractive 
enough  to  induce  buying  from  a  specula- 
tive point  of  view. 

Extracted,  Water  White   44*®  5 

Extracted,  White  i'.i®  4% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3%®  4 

Extracted,  Amber   3  to  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*to  3 

White  Comb,  1 -frames   8  to  9 

Amber  Comb   6  to  7 

Beeswax. 

Receipts  continue  to  cover  the  wants  of 
the  trade  and  prices  are  being  firmly  held 
as  quoted.  Dark  wax  sells  slowly  at  quo- 
tations, owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
choice  stock  purchasable. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  B>  *6  to27 

Dark  U  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  live  stock  and  meat  market  has 
firmed  somewhat  during  the  week.  The 
advances  are  mainly  on  sheep  and  lambs. 
Veal  is  also  firmer  in  price  and  beef  is 
steady.  It  is  probable  that  the  extremely 
high  price  reached  by  eggs  is  limiting 
consumption  and  creating  a  better  de- 
mand for  meats. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   4%®  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4  to  4* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  0  4 

Mutton— ewes,  8@9c;  wethers   9*tol0 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   5  to— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   5<' to  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat.  under  150  fbs    5-y*- 

Veal,  large,  fl  lb   5*0  7 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   6  A  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   9  010 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  quality  of  hides  now  coming  into 
San  Francisco  shows  a  falling  off,  and  as 
the  supply  is  ample  for  all  demands,  it  is 
expected  that  prices  will  soon  begin  to 
recede  a  little.  As  yet,  however,  every- 
thing is  still  held  at  former  quotations, 
and  dealers  report  that  there  are  no  ac- 
cumulations. 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  situation  remains  practically  un- 
changed. The  season  when  any  consid- 
erable demand  for  bags  might  be  expected 
has  closed,  and  beyond  the  regular  small 
demand  there  is  no  particular  activity. 
Dealers  report  that  this  year  their  stocks 
were  cleaned  up  better  on  all  varieties 
than  for  some  time  heretofore. 

Bean  Bags  I  6*4® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  1,  75408*;  No.  2  7S®7\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  lute,  as  to  quality   6*to7* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   : -,.<.:' 

Wool  Sacks,  4-D>   83  to  34 

Wool  Sacks,  3*tt>   30  ®  31 

Poultry. 

The  market  seems  to  have  a  slightly 
better  feeling,  but  cannot  be  considered 
as  steady  or  likely  to  advance  unless  re- 
ceipts of  Eastern  poultry  drop  off.  If  no 
more  Eastern  arrives  this  week  an  ad- 
vance may  be  looked  for,  while  on  the 
other  hand  should  Eastern  arrivals  con- 
tinue prices  will  undoubtedly  shade  off 
again.  Although  there  is  a  good  inquiry 
for  turkeys  and  some  of  the  larger  retail- 
ers are  already  buying,  there  is  not  that 
feeling  of  assurance  so  necessary  to  a 
steady  and  high  market.  Both  live  and 
dressed  turkeys  are  lower  to-day  than  a 
week  ago.  The  question  puzzling  most 
dealers  is  will  the  market  remain  low  or 
will  it  advance  3c  or  4c  a  pound.  The 
common  belief  is  that  it  will  advance. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  V  lb  I   20  to  22 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  rb   20  ®  22 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  lb   20  to  22 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  00  to  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  50  to  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  to  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  to  6  00 

Fryers   450  to  5  00 

Broilers,  large   3  50  to  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  to  2  .so 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  00  ®  5  00 

Ducks,  young,  f*  dozen   4  00  to  6  00 

Geese,  »  pair   2  00  to  2  25 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  00  to  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   I  oo  to  1  25 

Pigeons,  youn?   2  00  to  2  25 

Bntter. 

The  butter  market  is  temporarily  a 
shade  weaker  than  last  week,  but  this 
condition  will.not  continue,  say  the  deal- 
ers. This  condition  applies  mainly  to  the 
extra  and  choice  stock,  which  has  suf- 
fered from  the  large  amount  of  storage 
stuck-  which  has  flooded  the  market  lately. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   25*'g26 

Creamery,  firsts                                    —  @25 

Creamery,  seconds                                20  @24 

Dairy,  select                                     20  a  25 

Dairy,  firsts   22  to- 
Dairy,  seconds                                      20  to— 

California  storage                                24  @25 

Mixed  Store                                         —  to20 

Cheese. 

The  market  on  cheese  is  stronger. 
Prices  on  nearly  all  grades  have  advanced 
from  jc  to  lc,  with  an  especially  good  re- 
quest for  new  fancy  flat  California  and 
Eastern  cheese. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   12*tol4 
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California,  good  to  choice   —  @l2y, 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"   12  @14 

Eastern,  new   16  @17 

BSCS. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  egg's  con- 
tinues. California  select  large  white  and 
fresh  stock  is  now  bringing  51c,  while 
other  grades  are  correspondingly  high 
and  in  good  demand. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  48  @51 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  —  @46 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  @31 

Eastern  firsts   23  @26 

Eastern  seconds   20  @21 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  market  continues  to  ad- 
vance and  has  almost  reached  the  sensa- 
tional stage.  Growers  are  jubilant  over 
the  fact  that  this  year's  crop— one  of  the 
largest  on  record — is  bringing  the  high- 
est prices  ever  paid  at  this  time  in  the 
year.  River  Burbanks  are  selling  at  $1 
per  cental,  which  is  nearer  the  price  usu- 
ally paid  for  Salinas  Burbanks.  The 
enormous  shipping  demand  is  largely 
accountable  for  the  strong  situation.  The 
biggest  shipment  of  potatoes  that  ever 
went  East  from  California  left  yesterday 
over  the  Santa  Fe  route.  It  consisted  of 
a  solid  train  of  thirty-five  cars,  containing 
9450  sacks  of  potatoes,  the  aggregate 
weight  being  1,134,000  pounds.  Their 
destination  is  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri river  points.  The  shipment  is  val- 
ued at  over  $7000,  and  breaks  all  previous 
records. 

River  Burbanks,  ft  cental   85  ©100 

Salinas  Burbanks   1  25   ©  1  35 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  10  (3>  1  15 

Tomales   80  @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes   1  60  @  1  85 

Vegetables. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  now  appearing-  in  the  local 
market.  Prices  on  nearly  all  varieties 
have  advanced  and  many  kinds  are  not  to 
be  had  now  at  any  price.  Last  week  saw 
the  end  of  the  green  corn  crop  and  the 
last  of  the  green  lima  beans  practically 
cleaned  up.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
scattered  lots,  but  they  are  very  scarce 
and  are  unquotable.  Onions  are  ruling 
firmer  owing  to  a  good  demand  for  both 
export  and  local  shipment.  Peppers  are 
very  high,  bell  peppers  selling  at  $1.50 
and  green  peppers  at  $1.25  per  box. 

Beans,  String,  $B>   6  ®  7 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  lbs. . .     65  ®  75 

Egg  Plant,  f)  box   60  @  70 

Garlic,  *  ft)   4V4®  6 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers.  $  ctl.  1  10  ffi  1  25 

Onions,  Australian  Brown,  flctl...  1  15  (a)  1  30 

Peas,  Green,  f(  II)   0  m  8 

Peppers,  Bell,     box   1  50  ®  — 

Peppers,  Green.  W  box    1  25  &    —  - 

Tomatoes,  $  box  or  crate   15  <a  65 

Artichokes,  ^  doz   15  (3>  60 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
SO  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

So  many  California  and  other  Western 
apples  have  been  dried  this  year  and  sold 
to  the  packers  and  so  much  of  the  crop 
was  shipped  to  the  Eastern  market  that 
prices  here  are  very  high  and  the  fruit 
extremely  scarce.  All  the  other  varieties 
of  deciduous  fruits  are  in  good  demand 
and  prices  have  in  nearly  every  case  ad- 
vanced owing  to  short  supplies.  Grapes 
especially  are  firmer  in  price,  large  boxes 
being  quoted  at  $2.  No  more  plums  of 
any  variety  are  to  be  had  and  only  one 
kind  of  strawberries,  viz.,  the  large  varie- 
ties now  appearing  in  the  market. 


Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  40-ft  box. . 
Pigs,  $  two  layer  


Huckleberries,  ^  ft  

Plums,  Late  Coes  Red,      crate. . . 
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75 
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& 

6  00 

9 
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10 

Whortleberries,  ft  

Dried  Fruits. 

The  prune  market  is  at  the  moment  in 
a  fairly  active  state.  A  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  packers'  interests  reports 
that  during  the  past  week  most  of  the 
prunes  left  in  growers'  hands  were  taken 
by  the  packers.  He  says:  "  Not  in  many 
years  have  stocks  been  so  well  cleaned 
out  of  growers  so  early  in  the  year  as  at 
the  present  time."  Apples  remain  firm, 
the  strong  Eastern  situation  being  re- 
flected in  the  local  market.  Other  kinds 
of  dried  fruits  are  ruling  steady  at  quo- 
tations. 


WOOL. 

Have  you  any  on  hand  and  ursold?  If  so,  tell  us 
how  much  and  kind,  and  we  will  give  you  valuab'e 
information  that  will  help  you  in  selling. 

CENTURY  MERCANTILE  CO. 

14  Sansome  Street,      -       San  Francisco. 


EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   —®  7% 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  8  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  ft   6V4@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7v4ffl  8 

Pigs,  10-ft  box.  1-ft  cartons  55  <®6-2!4 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stan  wick,  $  lb.. .  7  ®  7V4 

Nectarines,  red,     lb   —  (3>  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   7  ®  7% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7%@  8 

Pears,  standard,     ft   7  @  7yt 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6  (Si  7% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5K@  7V4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  @  8 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  — ® — c;  40-50s,  4?£<a5o; 
50-608,  4@4Xc;  60-70S,  3H@3£c;  70-80s,  3®3^c; 
80-90S,  2>/4@2%c;  90-lOOs,  2%®2y,c;  small,  2a'J>4c 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4V4@  5 

Apples,  quartered   4tf@  i\ 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2y, 

Pigs,  Black   2  @  2}4 

Raisins. 

Locally  the  situation  remains  much  the 
same  as  it  has  been  since  the  Growers'  As- 
sociation discontinued  the  tentative  re- 
duction made  in  prices  several  days  ago. 
Dealers  here  do  not  seem  inclined  to  take 
hold  of  association  raisins  at  8c  when  out- 
side raisins  can  be  procured  at  a  7c  basis. 
The  Eastern  situation  is  much  the  same 
in  regard  to  buying  as  that  in  existence 
here.  Jobbers  in  the  East  are  now  seed- 
ing old  raisins,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
stocks  will  be  almost  sufficient  to  supply 
the  holiday  demand.  One  New  York 
concern  has  a  capacity  for  turning  out 
six  carloads  per  day,  and  one  in  Phila- 
delphia claims  to  be  able  to  send  two  car- 
loads daily.  If  this  be  the  case,  and  if 
they  have  enough  old  stock  and  can  se- 
cure enough  foreign  stock  to  supply  the 
demand  during  the  month  of  December 
and  the  latter  part  of  November,  the 
Growers'  Association  will  be  compelled  to 
modify  its  prices  somewhat. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-ft  box...  1  40  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box  1  50  @  

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box        2  00  @  

Dehesas,  20-ft  box  2  50  @  

Imperials,  20-ft  box   3  00  @  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  5%@  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  6  ®  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  6!4@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons,  50-ft  boxes   6V4@  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  5  @  — c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  SH®  — c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  8  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Navel  oranges  are  now  arriving  freely 
and  Valencias  are  practically  out  of  the 
market.  Three  grades  of  navels  are  now 
being  quoted  and  show  a  range  of  from 
$1.25  to  $2.75.  Seedlings  are  also  coming 
in  and  are  selling  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  box 
according  to  quality.  Lemons  are  firmer, 
and  limes  and  grape  fruit  remain  steady 
at  former  quotations. 

Oranges,  fancy   2  25  (3)2  75 

Oranges,  choice   1  7ft  (a>2  25 

Oranges,  standard   1  2S  (<al  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings   1  00  @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  fancy,     box        2  75  ®3  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   2  00   @3  00 

Limes,  V  box   3  50   @4  00 

Nats. 

The  Almond  market  continues  gener- 
ally dull,  with  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  ample  to  supply  all  requirements 
for  some  time  to  come.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  shortage  of  walnuts,  and 
people  who  have  contracted  for  walnuts 
from  the  various  growers'  associations 
are  clamoring  for  deliveries,  with  small 
prospect  of  their  being  made  fast  enough 
to  prevent  a  walnut  famine.  The  follow- 
ing prices  represent  the  ideas  of  dealers 
in  this  market: 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   tyt®  5^4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  --  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  softshell  —  @  9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  —  @12% 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell  —  @  8V4 

Almonds,  TXL,  ^  ft  11  @12 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,      ft  11  @12 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  $  ft  11  ©13 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  ^  ft   7%®— 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  $  ft   7  @— 

Hard  Shell,  $  B>   5  (S>— 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 


Do  you  get  the  price  list  of  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  it  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Poultry,Eggs,Butter,Cheese, 

Dried  Fruits,  Honey,  Nuts,  etc. 

JACOBSON,  REIMERS  &  CO.,  Commission  Mer 
chants,  210-212  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BU  R  BAN  K'S 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

$1.50  per  dozen,  $7.50  per  100,  $50  per  1000. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Phones:   Home  1291;  Sunset  1297.        Pasadena.  Cal 


Make  Your  Money  Work 
For  You 


Many  of  the  world's  greatest  for- 
tunes have  been  made  by  people 
who  invested  their  savings  in 
flourishing  young  business  enter- 
prises and  let  their  money  grow 
with  the  business.     You  don't 


often  hear  of  such  opportunities; 
they  are  kept  for  a  few  lucky 
friends  of  the  firm,  but  this  ad- 
vertisement was  written  to  tell 
you  that  you  now  can 


Buy  an  Interest  in  a  Big  Paying 
Business 


Of  course  you  have  heard  of 
Smiths'  Cash  Store.  It  is  the 
biggest  Mail  Order  House  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  is  likely  to  be 
the  largest  west  of  Chicago.  Now 
just  five  (5)  years  ago  you  could 
buy  stock  in  Smiths'  Cash  Store 
for  $3.00  a  share.  That  stock  to- 
day is  worth  $10.00  a  share.  You 
don't   often    hear   of   such  big 


jumps  in  so  short  a  time.  And 
California  will  develop  more 
within  the  next  five  years  than  it 
has  within  the  last  ten.  Think 
what  this  means  to  a  big  adver- 
tising Mail  Order  House  as  is 
SMITHS'  CASH  STORE. 
Think  how  much  the  stock  that 
is  now  offered  you  for  $10.00  a 
share  will  be  worth  then. 


Your  Money  Will  Earn  You  30  Per  Cent 


That  is  what  investments  in  stock 
in  SMITHS'  CASH  STORE  are 
paying  in  earnings  and  discounts 
on  purchases.  You  are  not  read- 
ing a  fabulous  prophecy  of  what 
may  happen  if — .    This  is  a  story 


of  what  is  happening  right  now. 
A  guarantee  that  the  earnings 
shall  not  be  less  than  six  per  cent 
a  year  goes  with  each  share  of 
stock. 


Why  We  Want  You  For  a  Partner 


Increased  capital,  you  know, 
means  increased  business.  The 
more  partners  we  have  the 
greater  the  volume  of  the  busi- 
ness. If  you  own  only  5  shares  of 
stock  you  are  entitled  to  owners' 
prices  on  everything  in  the  store. 
And  there  is  absolutely  nothing 


that  you  require  for  eating,  use 
or  wear  that  you  can't  buy  in 
Smiths'  Cash  Store.  We  make 
you  a  partner  in  the  strictest 
sense.  You  have  material  inter- 
est in  every  article  that  goes  in  or 
out  of  the  six-story  building  that 
we  occupy. 


The  Price  of  Stock  Will  Be  Advanced 


very  shortly.  This  may  be  your 
last  chance  to  buy  stock  in  this 
big  Cash  Store  at  $10.00  a  share. 
When  you  consider  that  your 
stock  will  pay  for  itself  from  the 
money  you  save  on  household 
necessities  alone,  you  must  realize 
the  profit  of  this  investment. 
Hundreds  of  new  customers  are 
buying  here  every  month.  The 
reputation  of  this  big  money  sav- 
ing Cash  Store  is  reaching  every 
part  of  the  West.    Take  advan- 


tage of  this  opportunity  to  share 
its  prosperity  and  become  a  part- 
ner now.  If  you  know  what  a 
big  thing  this  is  and  you  want  to 
get  into  it,  just  make  draft,  check 
or  money  order  payable  to 
Smiths'  Cash  Store,  Inc.,  or 
Harper  A.  Smith,  President.  If 
you  would  like  to  know  more  of 
the  Cash  Store,  call  and  see  us  or 
mail  this  coupon  to-day — it  in  no 
way  obligates  you. 


r 


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE 

25  MARKET  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Gentlemen:— I  am  interested  in  your  co-operative  profit  sharing  plan,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  send  me  your  "  Prospectus  "  and  Priced  Catalogue. 


Name. 


Town . 


State. 


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE, 

 iCo-operative  


25  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cala. 


Established  1880 


Turkeys 
for 

Thanksgiving 
and 
Holidays 
a  Specialty 

Highest  mar- 
ket prices 
always  ob- 
tained. 

Prompt  ad- 
vice of  sales 
given. 

Empties  re- 
turned on  day 
following 
receipt  of 
shipments. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCE  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Largest  Handlers  of  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


TURKEYS 


Washington,  Drumm  and  Merchants  St*.,  San  Francisco 
Our  Weekly  Bulletin  of  Market  Conditions  Mailed  on  Application 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Remittances: 

Check, 
Coin, 
or 
Express 
Money- 
Order 


We  want 
your  busi- 
ness, and 
guarantee 
satisfactory 
results. 


 s  o  ,  o  o  o- 

Turkeys  Wanted 


Prom  now  on,  until 
after  the  holidays.we 
shall  require  large 
quantities  of  dressed 
and  live  turkeys  and  live  chickens  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  tur- 
keys you  have  on  hand.  Ship  us  your  poultry. 
Highest  market  prices.  Immediate  cash  returns 
gvaranteed  Choice  large  joung  turkeys  selling  to- 
day as  high  as  25c  per  lb.  Mark  and  consign  all  ship- 
ments of  produce  to  the  POULTRYMEN'S  UNION,  215- 
217  Clay  St.,  S.P.  Incorporated,  $25,000  Cash  Capital. 


TURKEYS 

We  have  been  handling  Turkeys  in  this  market 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  with  such  a  long  ex- 
perience can  give  you  the  best  results.  Pull 
weight,  full  prices  and  prompt  returns  is  our 
motto.   Write  us  for  informa  ion. 

D.E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Dairy  Problem  Solved, 
and  Solved  Rightly. 

Since  man  first  beuan  to  milk  cows,  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  make  the  most  dollars  from 
them  has  been  up  for  solv- 
ing. After  centuries  of  ex- 
periment the  way  has  been 
discovered. 

An  Easy  Running 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

will  get  these  dollars  for 
the  cow-owner,  and  will  cet 
them  all.  This  is  no  ex- 
periment, it  is  an  actual 
fact  proven  by  years  of  ex- 
perience by  farmers  the 
country  over. 
You  want  to  know  why :  we  want  to  tell  you 
why.  Write,  and  net  our  free  books  on  dairy- 
ing. Read  these;  then  investieate  the  Empire. 
The  result  can  only  be  one  thine,  a  complete 
proof  that  our  statements  are  true. 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomliela,  N.  J. 

Pri-rh  Office.  Portland.  Oregon.  


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring    and  Stump- 
am-  horetl .    Somet  Ii  i  n  jy 
I'uilan  ordinary  stump  i 
minutes.  1  to  6 
acred  at  a  set- 
ting. Different 
eizes    to  suit 
all    kinds  of 
clearinps. 
For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful. 
Handy, 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co.  853  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  111, 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 

— USE— 

Gasoline. 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especial  ly 
de.signed  for 
Pumps.  Saws. 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL 


THE  DAIRY. 


San  Francisco  Standards  for  Dairy 
Products. 


g&£L]  To  Irrigators ! 


Pon  t  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  (Jet  a  CALI- 
FORNIA LEVELING  IN- 
STRUMENT for  $7  and  do 
your  own  leveling.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

RIPON,  CAL. 


Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 

PUMPS,PIPEand  FITTINGS. 

Estimates  furnished  on  Pumping  Plants  and 
Water  Supply  Outfits. 

O.    T.  ROSE, 
18  Bryant  St.  bet.  6th  and  7th,  San  Frapclsco,  Cal. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS— 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


UCM  Ui  AMTCn  TO  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE. 

men  WMN  I  cu  first-class  profession. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE.  741  Howard  St  ,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  044  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 


There  is  a  new  Dairy  Exchange  in 
San  Francisco  now  in  good  working 
order  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Roussel,  who  is  well  known 
from  the  prominent  place  he  has  occu- 
pied in  the  trade  for  many  years. 
Many  of  our  dairy  and  poultry  readers 
will  be  interested  in  the  rules  just 
adopted  by  the  Dairy  Exchange  for  the 
classification  and  grading  of  butter, 
eges  and  cheese. 

Butter.— The  classes  of  butter  are 
as  follows:  First — Fresh,  which  is  but- 
ter that  is  made  and  packed  in  cream- 
ery or  dairy  from  fresh  cream.  Sec- 
ond— Sweet  butter,  or  unsalted.  Third 
— Sweet  cream  butter — made  from  un- 
ripened  cream.  Fourth  —  Ladles,  or 
butter  made  by  mixing  and  reworking 
different  lots  of  butter  so  as  to  secure 
a  uniform  product. 

The  grades  of  butter  are  determined 
by  score  and  certain  requirements  as 
flavor,  body,  salt,  color  and  package. 
Space  does  not  permit  giving  these  in 
full.  The  different  grades  are:  Extras — 
Score  shall  average  93  points  or  better 
for  creamery  or  dairy.  Firsts — This  is 
the  grade  just  below  extras,  scoring  87 
points  or  better.  Seconds  —  A  grade 
just  below  firsts,  and  score  must  be  80 
points  or  better.  Thirds — Thirds  shall 
consist  of  a  grade  just  below  seconds; 
score  must  average  70  points  or  better. 
Fourths  —  Fourths  shall  be  a  grade  be- 
low thirds  and  may  consist  of  promis- 
cuous lots.  Grease  butter  shall  con- 
sist of  all  grades  of  poor  or  rancid 
stock  below  fourths  free  from  adultera- 
tion. Ladles  are  divided  into  three 
grades — extras,  firsts  and  seconds. 
Packing  stock  shall  be  original  butter, 
without  additional  moisture  or  salt, 
sweet  and  sound,  packed  in  large,  new 
barrels.  There  are  three  grades  of 
packing  stock— Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 

The  basis  for  points  for  scoring  of 
butter  is  as  follows:  Flavor  40,  body  30, 
color  15,  salt  10,  package  and  pack- 
ing 5. 

Eggs.  —  Eggs  shall  be  classed  as  fol- 
lows: California  ranch,  California  store, 
Eastern,  and  shall  be  graded  as  follows: 
California  —  Selected,  firsts,  seconds 
and  thirds.  Eastern — Selected,  firsts 
and  seconds. 

Fresh  California  selected  shall  come 
up  to  the  following  requirements: 
Color,  entirely  white,  and  clean;  size, 
large  and  uniform;  quality,  good,  sound, 
sweet  and  full. 

California  firsts  may  be  of  mixed 
colors,  but  clean,  large  and  uniform; 
85%  must  be  good,  sound,  sweet  and 
full. 

California  seconds  must  be  clean,  but 
may  be  irregular  in  size  and  color; 
70%  must  be  good  quality. 

California  thirds  shall  include  dirties, 
checks,  washed  eggs,  pullet's  eggs,  and 
50%  must  be  reasonably  full,  sweet 
eggs. 

Fresh  Eastern  selected  may  be  ir- 
regular in  color,  but  clean;  large  uni- 
form size;  90%  fresh,  sound,  sweet  and 
full. 

Eastern  firsts  must  be  clean;  may  be 
irregular  in  color,  but  large  and  uni- 
form in  size;  85%  must  be  fresh,  sound, 
full  and  sweet. 

Eastern  seconds  shall  include  dirties, 
checks,  small,  irregular  color  and  size, 
and  50%  must  be  reasonably  full,  sweet 
eggs. 

Cheese. — The  classes  of  cheese  shall 
be:  Flats,  22  to  25  pounds  in  weight; 
Young  Americas,  5  to  8  pounds  in 
weight.  This  cheese  shall  be  offered 
under  designation  of  California  new 
cheese,  California  held  cheese  and  Cali- 
fornia refrigerator. 

Fancy  shall  be  the  highest  grade  of 
cheese,  and  for  the  purposes  of  inspec- 
tion flavor  shall  be  miid,  clean,  full  and 
quick;  make,  sound;  rind,  good  tex- 
ture, reasonably  close;  color,  uniform, 
full  straw  color;  appearance,  bright, 
clean,  regular  shape  and  even  surface. 

Firsts  differ  from  fancy  in  that  the 
flavor  need  not  be  full  and  quick. 
Otherwise  it  shall  be  the  same  as  fancy. 

Seconds  shall  be  good,  useful  stock, 


mild  and  fairly  clean  in  flavor;  fairly 
well  made,  color  and  salt  irregular. 

Thirds  constitute  all  grades  below 
seconds,  including  all  defective,  gassy 
cheese,  etc. 

Eastern  cheese  includes  Cheddars 
(60-65  pounds),  Twins  (35  pounds,  two 
in  a  drum),  Singles  (35  pounds,  packed 
one  in  a  drum),  Daisies  (20-25  pounds), 
Longhorns  (10-12  pounds,  four  in  a 
drum),  Young  Americas  (6-8  pounds, 
three  or  more  in  a  drum).  The  grades 
are  the  same  as  for  California  cheese. 
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Transfers  of  Holstein  Friesians. 


Recorded  sales  of  registered  Holstein 
Friesian  cattle  in  California,  reported 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  F.  L. 
Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  secretary 
of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America: 

cows. 

Half  Mourning,  R.  M.  Hotaling  Thomas  Pollard, 
San  Francisco. 

BULLS. 

Young  Piebe  De  KM  Burke,  J.  H.  Williams.  John 
T.  Smith,  Tulare. 

SALE  KKPOKTED  IIY  PIKBCE   LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  sales  was  the 
great  bull.  Fidessa  Korndyke  of  Riverside,  No. 
3t>,344,  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  San  Francisco,  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  tine  herd  located  in  Men- 
docino county.  Fidessa  Korndyke  of  Klveiside 
Is  a  Bon  of  the  great  cow,  Fidessa.  who  has  a 
4-year-old  record  of  over  25  pounds  in  7  days  and  «l 
pounds  5  ounces  butter  in  30  consecutive  iiays  ami 
!7ii  pounds  1  ounce  in  60  consecutive  days.  Fidessa 
wan  Sweepstakes  and  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  the 
(  alifornia  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  this  year, 
and  the  dam  of  Fidessa  Butter  Boy  whom  we  sold 
to  Mr.  R.  M.  Hotaling  last  year  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  great  herd  of  Holsteins.  The  sire 
of  Fidessa  Korndyke  of  Riverside  was  Beryl 
Wayne  Korndyke  of  Riverside,  who^e  dam,  both 
grand-dams  and  two  great  grand-da  us  all  have 
official  butter  records  averaging  over  2S'4  pounds 
each  in  7  days,  and  in  this  respect  the  sire  of  Mr. 
Foster's  son  of  Fidessa  has  no  equal  in  all 
America's  dairy  world. 


The  Worm  Pest. 

Hogs  will  begin  to  cough,  drag  hind 
parts,  go  off  their  feed,  and  do  no  good 
if  wormy.  Horses  no  better.  Use  Secur- 
ity Worm  Powder.  Guaranteed.  Dealera 

everywhere. 

Security  Stock  Food  Co.Minsli,' 


Will  you  buy  a  bad  separator  because 
the  agent  Is  a  "good  fellow?"  Some 
people  do.    They  should  read  this. 

If  You  Have  a  Brand 
New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  It  In  the  garret. 

\\  c  guarantee  Tubulara  to 
make  enough  more  butter 
than  any  other  nepnrator,  and 
from  the  aame  milk,  to  imy  25 
per  cent  yearly  Intereat  on 
their  cost.  You  teat  them  free 
aide  by  aide.  Your  decision  is  final. 

Carnegie  is  using  investments  pay- 
ing 6  per  cent;  here  Is  a  guaranteed 
25  per  cent  to  you.   The  waist  low 
supply  can— simple  bowl— enclosed, 
self-oiling  gears— are  found  only  on 
Tubulars.  Catalog  T  131  explains  It. 
THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
TORONTO,  CAH.  CHICA00,  III. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  o 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MARINE. 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  YA/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed. 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St    Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


supply.  Miss  M  G  Barrett  302  Montg'y  St  Si'. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND  OUR 
LINE  O 


^  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 


are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

i,  (Patented) 

Costa  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monuey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  0  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  prioe  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


THIS  IS  WHAT_YOU  NEED, 

SINGLE  TRACE  HARNESS  ATTACHMENT. 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard, 
Nursery  and  Hop  Fields, 

Both  Single  and  Double  Work. 

Light.  Durable,  Economical, 
Satisfactory. 

Price,  $30, 

Full  particulars  furnished 
by  the  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer. 


(Patented  Sepi 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN, 

LODI.  CAL 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


November  18,  1905. 
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THE  SWINE  YARD. 

Home  Slaughtering  of  Hogs. 

Although  California  farmers  do  not 
do  as  much  home  butchering  as  the 
farmers  in  the  older  States,  because 
they  do  not  practice  mixed  farming  as 
much  as  they,  still  hints  of  how  to 
do  it  may  be  helpful  to  some  readers. 
Colon  C.  Lillie  of  Michigan  gives  the  Or- 
ange Judd  Farmer  some  very  definite 
suggestions: 

The  Art  of  Butchering. — The  art 
of  slaughtering  and  dressing  hogs  for 
market  is  one  easily  acquired.  In  pio- 
neer days  every  farmer  and  farmer's 
boy  understood  this  business  and  could 
do  it  handily.  Later  years,  however, 
many  of  the  younger  farmers  have  not 
taken  pains  to  acquire  the  art,  and, 
consequently,  they  are  compelled  to 
sell  their  hogs  many  times  at  a  lower 
price. 

A  hog  pen  is  not  complete  without  a 
slaughtering  room.  There  should  be 
one  room  suitably  arranged  so  that 
hogs  could  be  scalded  and  dressed  to 
some  advantage.  The  equipment  need 
not  be  elaborate.  For  the  purpose  of 
heating  water  it  is  very  convenient  to 
have  a  small  agricultural  boiler  with  a 
short  steam  hose.  For  scalding  it  is 
better  to  have  a  trough  of  the  proper 
dimensions  to  hold  a  good-sized  hog, 
then  a  platform  on  which  to  lay  them 
when  the  hair  is  being  removed  is  prac- 
tically all  that  is  necessary.  The 
butchering  can  be  done  with  practi 
cally  none  of  these  conveniences.  The 
water  can  be  heated  in  a  common 
cauldron  kettle  out  of  doors.  The 
platform  can  be  a  temporary  one  placed 
upon  benches  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
hogs  can  be  strung  upon  a  pole  or  a 
number  of  poles.  This  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice  in  Michigan  and  sur- 
rounding States. 

Instead  of  sticking  the  hog  out  of 
doors,  so  that  the  blood  is  spattered 
over  everything  and  lost,  it  is  much 
better  to  do  this  job  in  a  pen  with  a 
cement  floor,  which  is  heavily  bedded 
with  straw  or  horse  manure.  There  is 
not  as  much  labor  involved  in  catching 
the  hog,  and  the  absorbents  will  save 
all  the  blood,  so  that  the  farmer  gets 
the  full  benefit  of  the  blood  for  fertilizer 
when  these  absorbents  are  scattered 
upon  his  fields. 

In  sticking  the  hog,  care  should  be 
taken  to  run  the  knife  straight  in,  so 
as  to  sever  one  of  the  jugular  veins.  If 
the  point  is  allowed  to  project  sidewise, 
it  is  apt  to  penetrate  the  shoulder  and 
leave  a  blood  clot  there,  which  destroys 
its  value  largely.  One  does  not  need  a 
long  knife  for  this  purpose,  as  there  is 
no  necessity  of  penetrating  into  the 
vital  organs.  Simply  sever  the  jugu- 
lar veins. 

Have  the  Water  Just  Right. — In 
scalding  the  hog  some  experience 
comes  in  play  in  getting  the  water  just 
the  right  temperature.  The  practical 
man  pays  no  attention  to  a  thermome- 
ter. He  does  by  his  sense  of  feeling. 
He  has  learned  by  experience  that 
water  can  be  too  hot  as  well  as  too 
cold.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  water 
is  too  hot  and  the  hair  is  "set,"  harm 
has  been  done  which  cannot  be  reme- 
died, while  if  the  water  is  too  cold,  no 
harm  is  done,  and  the  water  caD  then 
be  raised  to  the  proper  temperature. 
A  little  experience  is  really  better 
than  a  thermometer  here.  A  success- 
ful scald  is  the  all-important  thing  in 
properly  dressing  the  hog.  If  this  oper- 
ation has  been  successful,  the  hair  can 
be  removed  with  a  common  candlestick 
scraper  with  very  little  difficulty.  With 
a  poor  scald,  one  has  to  resort  to  the 
practice  of  shaving,  which  is  not  desir- 
able. 

After  the  hair  has  been  removed 
from  the  hog,  it  should  then  be  thor- 
oughly washed  to  remove  all  dirt.  The 
operation  of  removing  the  intestines  is 
one  that  can  hardly  be  explained  on 
paper.  One  should  receive  an  object 
lesson  in  the  part  before  attempting  to 
do  it. 

The  Time  op  Year  to  Butcher. — 
The  custom  and  practices  of  people  are 
constantly  changing.  It  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  it  was  very  unusual 


to  butcher  a  hog  in  the  country  except 
in  the  fall  or  during  cold  weather. 
Then  there  is  no  danger  of  the  meat 
spoiling.  In  the  fall  the  hogs  were 
slaughtered  and  the  meat  packed,  and 
mess  pork  and  salt  pork  were  con- 
sumed during  the  warmer  months. 
Now,  however,  mess  pork  is  not  very 
popular,  even  among  farmers  them- 
selves. Fresh  meat  is  demanded  every 
day,  and  hogs  must  be  slaughtered  to 
meet  this  demand  in  warm  weather  as 
well  as  in  cold.    However,  farmers  and 


High=Priced  Eggs 

Every  one  would  like  them  to  sell,  and 
can  just  as  well  have  them.  We  guaran- 
tee Security  Poultry  Food  will  make  hens 
lay.  Ask  our  dealer  in  your  town.  Tryit. 

Security  Stock  Food  Co.MinMnienanp.oli5• 

BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROBBING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holsteln  Bulla 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  ami  Sows. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  

One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 


REGIS'D  SHORTHORNS— Herd  Matrons-  Dairy 
Maid  6th,  Gold  Bud.  Arena  Queen  III,  Maidee,  Mil- 
lie Richardson,  Wildwood.   J.  Lynch,  Petaluma. 


HOLSTEIN 8— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


" HOWARD "  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,?? 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSETS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nile*  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


POULTRY, 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Leghorns,  S3. 75 
per  trio.  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas— ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Eggs  only.  Agent  for 
Cyphers  "  Model  "  Incubator  and  Brooder— best 
made.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.   White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINAS.— Choice   stock,   bred  from 
prize  winners.   R.  Kynaston,  Burson,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Uixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


string  butchers  have  no  particular  diffi- 
culty in  handling  hogs,  even  in  warm 
weather,  but  the  butchering  and  mar- 
keting must  be  done  during  the  cool  of 
the  day. 

A  farmer  who  lives  near  by  a  good 
thriving  city  can  just  as  well  keep 
posted  with  regard  to  the  demands  of 
the  market,  butcher  his  own  hogs  at 
times  when  the  market  demands  are 
urgent,  and  save  the  middleman's  profit 
for  himself. 

Home  Rendered  Lard. — The  fat  can 
be  removed  by  almost  any  person  from 
the  intestines  with  very  little  difficulty, 
and  can  be  rendered  at  home  and  sold 
to  private  families  in  nearby  towns  at 
practically  retail  prices.  Very  many 
families  in  the  cities  prefer  farm  ren- 
dered lard  to  the  article  they  buy  in 
the  regular  channels  of  trade.  They 
know  what  they  are  getting.  They 
know  it  is  lard  rather  than  a  compound 
of  lard  and  cottonseed  oil,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  time  will  never 
come  when  the  art  of  the  home  butch- 
ering of  swine  will  become  extinct  on 
the  average  farm.  It  tends  to  make 
the  farmer  independent  in  one  of  his 
products  at  least.  Of  course  the  same 
argument  does  not  hold  with  beef  cat- 
tle as  with  hogs,  because  it  requires 
better  facilities  for  the  butchering  of 
beeves  and  the  care  of  the  meat  than 
it  does  for  hogs.  The  hog  is  the  one 
meat  animal  that  is  close  to  the  peo- 
ple in  every  way,  and  one  which  the 
meat  trust  cannot  hope  to  get  control 
over. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80% 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 


Write  tor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES:  My  Berkshire* 
have  won  the  prizes  for  best  boars  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  four  years.  Do  you  want  some 
pigs  from  these  champions? 

MULES  for  sale,  broke  and  unbroke;  mules  to  rent. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED.  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  tine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  81.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  S5.00  per  100.  A  few  effoice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V. -Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 


Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B,  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORETTA  D„  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Buy  From  Our  Factory— Save  One-Third. 

,  PRACTICAL  re8*^8^1^ 

{^stronger  chicks.     10  YEARS  GUARANTEE 
Cat.  Irn.  PRACTICAL  IMC.  CO..  120  S.  1  lib  St.  Sin  Jon.  CtL 


Brabason's  POULTRY  2UIDE  FREE, 

ilt's  a  dandy.  Cuts  of  fowls  from  life 
rChickens.Turkey  ;,  Ducks  and  Geese, 
70  varieties.  Price  of  fowls  and  eggs. 
Send  Ulc  to  pay  postage  of  fine  guide 
of  Poultry  and  buying  fowls.  Best  on  earth. 
J.  R.  Brabazon,  Box  22,  Glenview,  Delavan,  Wis. 

on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
W  a  shington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St ,  San  Francisco; 
314  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St  , 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 


Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS,,  Folsom,  California. 
Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 

B^S^^W^0?-1  BeWare  °f  °therS   "JUST  AS   G00D  " 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks— White  Leghorns— for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 

travel  from  Petaluma.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 
application. 


Write  for  I — v 
catalogue'—' 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

 |  1  —  b~v 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc 


DC 


Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  Grapes  on 
their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

Write  for  our  prices  on  everything  in  the 
nursery  line.  We  can  refer  you  to  satisfied 
customers  in  every  locality. 

Large  Catalogue  TV™*?*^- 

mation,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for  5c 

postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.00. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  All  Sorts 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 


Valuable 

Hints  for  the  Fall 

Planting 

of  Seeds.  Bulbs. 

Trees. 

Shrubbery,  etc. 

Forage 

Plants,  Vetches. 

Alfalfa,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 
411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


250,000  TREES. 

We  have  the  largest  Citrus 
Nurseries  in  the  world.  We 
can  talk  quality  and  make  a 
price.  We  can  give  you 
strong,  healthy  stock — root 
and  branch.  Write  us  be- 
fore you  spend  a  dollar  for 
trees;  you  will  not  regret  it. 

Send  for  our  Yea  and  Nay 
of  Citrus  Culture— free. 


Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and  Citrus 
Trifoliata  seed  bed  plants. 

SAN  D1MAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

M.  TEAGUE,  Prop.     SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 


58, 

J 


Pure  Bur  Clover  Seed, 


We  have  arranged  to  gather  Clover  Burs  in 
quantities,  clean  them  from  all  noxious  weeds, 
thresh,  and  can  deliver  the  seed  in  any  quantities, 
practically  free  from  all  foreign  seed. 


Write  for  Circulars,  Samples  and 
Prices. 

THE   JESSUP  -  WHEELAN  CO., 
224  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PECAN   TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 

Tree  Exhibits.  St.  Louis.  1904. 
High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 

varieties. 
77(1  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "J,"  with  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Culture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWitt,  Ga. 


OUR  NEW  SWEET  PEA 

Helen  Pierce 


A  beautiful  novelty  discovered  and  in- 
troduced by  us  this  year.  It  is  bright 
blue,  mottled  on  white.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant.     Send  us  Qt^ 

for  a  sealed  packet   (CUlf. 

We  have  been  extensivo  seed  growers 
for  many  years  and  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  any  one  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  reliable  Vegetable,  Grass 
and  Flower  seeds  at  retail.  Our  fine 
illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free 
about  December  1st.    Write  for  it. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 

H5-817  SANSOME  STREET,  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


APPLE — Leading  Varieties. 
APRICOT— Blenheim,  Hemskirk  and  Royal. 
ALMOND— I.X.L.,  Nonpariel,  Drake's  Seedling. 
PRUNE — French,  Imperial,  Silver  and  Sugar. 

WALNUT-Burbank's  Soft  Shell. 

G R  A F» E  VINES- Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Varieties. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  SMALL  FRUIT  AND  BERRY  PLANTS. 
VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FARM  SEEDS. 
BURR  CLOVER  SEED— The  Eiest  Soil-Improving  Crop. 

corStFdnce       TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nuraerymen.         419-421  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Chico  Nursery  Co. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES- 


COMPLETE  LINE 
OF 

FVuit  Trees 

AND 

Ornamentals 


WalntltS,  Grafted  and  from  Seed 
GrapeS,  Grafted  and  from  Cuttings 
FlgS,  Smyrna,  Adriatic,  Black 

Apples 

Carolina  Poplars      agents  wanted 
Texas  Umbrellas  Chico,  Cal.   310  Walnut. 


ROOTEDVINES. 

Tokay,  Emperor, 
Thompson  Seedless,  Sultana, 
Malaga,   Muscatel,  Zinfandel. 

Also  MUIR  PEACH  TREES. 


Fowler  Nursery  Co. 

FOWLER,  CAL. 
AUSTRALIAN  RYE  GRASS 

SEED  (Perennial) 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY.  DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER, 

BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS. 
PRICE,    FIVE   CENT8   PER  POUND. 

Samples  on  request. 

VIERRA  BROS..  Moss,  Monterey  Co.,  Cal. 


C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 

Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  rive  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  $4.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


NURSERIES 

GROW  THE 

L  I  BEST  TREES 

T.  J.  TRUE,      Sebastopol,  Cal. 


I 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

F»r!c«3  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St„  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  yon  want  to  buy  yonr  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-G0LD3TEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 

Wanted  Everywhere 


and  ornamental  shrub- 
bery. We  pay  the  largest  commissions  and  furnish 
you  outfit  free.  Our  agents  are  earning  from  f  1ft  to 
$75  per  week.  If  you  want  to  earn  such  money, 
write  for  agency  with  the 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

SALEM,  OREGON. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 

Selected  seed.  1  oz.  packet  for  11,  or  $12  per  lb. 
J.  DENT.  K.  D.  No.  1,  Ventura,  Cftl. 

THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

Is  out  of  sight  compared  with  other  pears. 
GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis.Cal. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THB  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


DECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  e% 
First :   plain  their  Inventions  personally  an* 
direotly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  th« 
Inventor's  Ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avotf 
lng  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire.. 

consult  direotly  with  our  Washington 
offloe. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth  l  tion  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  ooplet 
of  all  patents  Issued  since  1872.  These  aie  for 
tree  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licensee 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrang* 
tnents  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors  Qul(M 
lent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


Novembeb  18,  1905. 
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VETERINARY 

ADVICE 


FREE 


Dr.  8.  A.  Tuttle,  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon of  long  experience  has  writ- 
ten a  book  entitled  "Veterinary 
Experience"  on  the  diseases  of 
horses,  giving  symptoms  and 
treatment  in  plain  terms.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  with  diagrams 
showing  the  skeleton  and  circu- 
■  latory  and  digestive  systems  with 
Preferences  that  make  them  plain. 
'Tells  how  to  buy  a  horse  and 
know  whether  it  is  sound  or  not.  Every  horse  owner 
should  have  one.    It  is  sent  to  any  one. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

ft  the  only  guaranteed  cure  for  Colic,  Curb,  recent 
Shoo  Bolls  and  Callous.  It  locates  lameness,  relieves 
and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bone,  Cockle  Joints.  Grease 
Heel,  Scratches,  Cstarrh,  etc.  Send  today  and  get  the 
book  free  and  information  about  Dr.  Tuttle's  specifics. 

Tattle's  Elixir  Co.,   33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hack  &  Co.)  San  Francisco  and  F.  W.  Braun,  Log 
Angeles,  California  Agents. 


A  Letter  to  Stock  Owners. 

The  undersigned  has  in  his  possession  several 
hundred  copies  of  the  famous  veterinarian's  (Dr. 
A.  C.  Daniels  of  Boston,  Mass  )  book  on  CAUSES, 
SYMPTOMS  and  TREATMENT  of  DISEASES 
of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  copies  of 
which  he  will  give  FREE,  upon  application. 

Parties  residing  at  a  distance  can  have  the  same 
mailed  to  them  by  sending  ten  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  postage. 

THOS.  PATTISON, 
108  Union  Square  Avenue,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent. 


GLE 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  01  the  Estate 
of  H  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


FRUIT  FARMS,  5,  10  AND  20  ACRES, 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 

Subdividing  a  15,000-acre  ranch.  Best  values  in 
California.  Three  railroad  stations  on  property; 
2!4  hours  to  San  Francisco.  Poultry  nets  81500  per 
annum  on  10  acres.  Superbly  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  information  sent  free.  J.  P.  MASSIE  CO., 
207-2u8  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cul. 

WE  SELL  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  we  will  send 
you  a  buyer. 

BURR-PADDON  CO.,  40  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CnP   QAI  C  GOOD  RANCH  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

run  OHLt  J60  acres  near  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
Price  $2500.  For  further  particulars  address 
I.  R.  D.  GRUBB,  Real  Estate,  825  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Gridley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.F.  O'BRIEN  &CO.:30  Montgomery  St  ,  S.F. 

IS  YOUR  RANCH  FOR  SALE?  ™K 

Los  Angeles  and  the  East,  we  know  we  can  sell  it 
if  the  price  is  right.  No  charge  unless  we  make  a 
sale.  Write  us  about  it  to-day.  PHILLIPS  & 
CULVER,  22  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  a  ■  imnil  I  A  FARM  BARGAINS  Send  for 
I.AI  IHIKNIA  ^  C.M.WoosterCo., 

Uril.ll  Vlllliri  648  MarUetSt.,  S.F.  Cal. 

WE  sell  country  lands.  CHATFIELD  &  VINZENT, 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  held 
its  regular  meeting  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
4.  After  electing  one  candidate  for  the 
degrees  and  conferring  them  on  an- 
other, the  literary  programme  for  the 
day  was  taken  up — "WhatState  Legis- 
lation Is  of  Most  Importance  to  the 
Farmers  of  the  State,  and  What  Can 
We  Do  to  Promote  It?" 

It  was  admitted  that  there  are  so 
many  subjects  of  legislation,  each  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  farmers  of  Cal- 
ifornia, it  is  hard  to  single  out  the  one 
of  "most  importance."  Some  of  those 
mentioned  were:  Legislation  providing 
for  a  better  system  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation, on  working  lines — schools  in 
locations  strictly  agricultural,  where 
the  surrounding  sentiment  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  agricultural  interests 
and  of  a  practical  agricultural  educa- 
tion, and  where  experiments  in  scientific 
agriculture  can  be  carried  on  which  will 
determine  what  products  are  most 
suited  to  the  several  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  and  locations  of  the  State, 
and  for  which  there  is  a  market  de- 
mand in  that  location;  legislation  which 
will  promote  the  destruction  of  noxious 
animals  and  insects  so  destructive  of 
farmers'  crops;  legislation  which  will 
provide  a  more  equitable  system  of 
State,  county  and  municipal  revenues, 
and  which  will  relieve  farmers  from 
having  to  pay  taxes  so  greatly  burden- 
some to  the  farmers  and  so  all  out  of 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
by  other  classes  of  citizens  of  equal  or 
greater  ability  to  pay;  legislation  which 
will  encourage  and  provide  for  better 
co-operative  methods  for  farmers;  legis- 
lation which  will  provide  for  a  more 
equitable,  just  and  economical  distribu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  State,  now  so 
essential  to  intensive  and  successful 
agriculture;  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide co-operative  or  State  insurar.ee 
against  fire  and  against  the  exactions 
of  unscrupulous  fire  insurance  combina 
tions.  Insurance  against  fire  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  our  civilized  condition  of 
society.  All  property  should  be  in- 
sured so  that  unavoidable  misfortune 
may  not  be  disastrous  to  the  sufferer;  in 
this  way  all  losses  will  be  mutual,  and 
funds  to  pay  losses  should  be  at  the 
lowest  assessment  rates  the  loss  and 
the  collection  will  permit.  To  secure 
this  end,  the  State  should  do  the  insur- 
ing. Assessments  on  insurance  should 
be  made  at  the  time  assessments  for 
other  taxes  are  made,  and  collections 
for  insurance  losses  should,  also,  be 
made  when  other  tax  collections  are 
made.  Insurance  against  loss  by  tire 
should  be  an  incident  of  our  State  gov- 
ernment. The  Grange  stands  for  this 
principle.  When  it  is  adopted  in  our 
government,  the  details  of  enforcing  it 
will  appear. 

Some  consideration  was  given  to  vari- 
ations in  the  butter  fat  yield  of  milk, 
which  was  interesting.  It  was  agreed 
that  cleanliness  assisted  in  getting 
higher  percentages  of  yield  of  butter 
fat. 

Under  the  head  of  Good  of  the  Order, 
it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
larger  membership  of  farmers;  that  the 
Order,  having,  as  it  has,  national,  State, 
county  and  subordinate  organizations, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their 
definite  principles  and  their  interests, 
as  they  arise,  can  do  and  is  doing  more 
than  it  is  possible  for  any  local  club  or 
organization  to  do;  that,  for  these  rea- 
sons, farmers  need  the  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  and  the  Order  needs 
every  farmer  in  the  State  in  its  ranks. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  time  is  now  op- 
portune for  extending  the  Order  in  this 
State,  and  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed,  who  drew  up  and  reported 
resolutions  to  the  officers  of  the  State 
Grange,  urging  that  efforts  should  now 
be  made  to  increase  the  membership  in 
California.  J.  T. 


how  to  buy 

line  poultry  location  in  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co.,  only  21  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  10c 
for  partial  cost  illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 
M.  J.  MADISON,  Havwards,  Cal. 


THE  MARK  AND  THE  MOTTO 


The  Recollection  of  Quality 
Remains  Long4  After 
The  Price  is  Forgotten" 


Trade  Mark  Registered. 


T 


The  difference  in  worth  between  a 
good  tool  and  a  poor  one  is  always 
more  than  the  difference  in  cost. 
Counting  the  time  wasted  in  constant 
sharpening  and  the  short  life  of  infer- 
ior tools,  a  poor  tool  is  really  morf  ex- 
pensive than  a  good  one. 

Whenever  you  need  a  tool  of  any  kind. 
It  will  pay  you  to  buy  the  Keen  Kutter 
brand,  and  have  the  best.   All  kinds  of 
tools  are  made  under  this  name,  and  every 
kind  represents  the  very  highest  quality  of 
material,  workmanship  and  finish. 


RR/VINCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


Manufacturers 


-of- 


SHEET  [RWPSfllt  PIPP 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  VY/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed;  for  making  pipe  r>o 
Si'C  jnd  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe 

Herniates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  WU.  Aspis.  HUD 


Portable  Buildings. 

NO.  410.   STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  9%  in.  by  31  ft.  f>M  in. 
Shows  supplementary  roof  for  hot  climates. 
They  can  be  applied  to  any  of  our  houses. 
Two  outside  and  two  inside  doors,  four  windows  and 

three  rooms,  screens,  etc. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  send  catalogues  on  application. 

s        BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 


Washington  and  Second  Sts., 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  *  Dealers  in  Paper, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  ot.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

fiDADR  PEACH,  BERRY,  and  all  RACI/PTC 
UlVrtrC,  iiinas  ot  FRUIT  SHIPPING  D^VOIVC.  1  J 

VENEER    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  48  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mail  orders  solicited. 
FRANK  WEDEKIND, 
440  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 
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DEERE  and  NEW  DEERE 


DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  4  Furrow. 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow. 


Our  Plows  are  adapted  to  all  conditions  and  they  will  work  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  the  disc. 
Both  styles  have  all  the  latest  improvements  such  as  Bali-Bearing  Discs,  Patented  Landing  Device, 
Dust-Proof  Boxes.  And  they  have  the  strongest  frames  of  any  plow  on  the  market.  J>  J>  j* 
Jt>J>j.j.ji.j.jiji    Special  Circular  giving  detailed  description  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Implement 

209  =  211   MARKET  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

From  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  mi  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
Xor  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 

PCGET  SOUND  OFFICE: 


Bth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
:{(>!  Market   St..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
OLTMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


TO  STAY 
TRAPPED, 

The  trouble  with  most  gopher  traps  is  that  they  permit  the  rodent  to  escape 
after  the  trap  has  been  sprung.  This  not  only  makes  the  old  style  traps  worth- 
less, but  prevents  the  recapture  of  the  gopher.  The  only  sure  means  of  destroy- 
ing gophers  is  with  the 

IMPROVED  C.  V.  2-RING  GOPHER  TRAP. 

This  is  a  newly  patented  trap,  embodying  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. It  is  superior  to  the  Single  ring,  as  well  as  the 
Clutch  and  Claw  Traps,  for  the  double  ring  disables  the  gopher 
and  holds  it  securely,  allowing  no  chance  for  escape. 

See  that  you  get  the  genuine 
Improved  ('.  V.  2-Ring.  Sold  every- 
where for  25c;  or  if  your  dealerdoes 
not  have  them,  send  us  his  name 
and  Be.  for  sample  trap  or  92  50  for 
a  dozen,  which  we  will  forward 
postpaid. 


Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OREENBANK» 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
1EST    PRUNE    AND     OLIVE  DIP. 
.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St..  San  Francisco 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


Guaranteed  to  take  lesR  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


KR 


PUMPS 

Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


McVICKER  AUTOMATIC 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

In  presenting  the  McVicker  Auto- 
matic Gasoline  Engine  to  the  trade, 
we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  mechanical  con- 
struction. It  is  a  well  known  'act 
that  the  simpler  any  mechanical 
contrivance  is. that  will  do  the  work, 
the  more  durable  and  economical 
it  Is.  In  this  respect  the  McVicker 
Automatic  Oasolinc  Engine  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself,  and  Is  the  only 
engine  built  without  gears,  cams, 
eccentrics,  tumbling  rods,  ratchet 
wheels,  or  alternating  wheels.  It 
has  less  than  ONE-THIRD  the 
number  of  parts  of  any  other  four- 
cycle gasoline  engine  manufac 
lured.       HOOKKK  «  DO., 

530  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Lemon  Washing. 


In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  November  4  we 
had  some  general  remarks  upon  lemon  growing  and 
handling  as  one  of  the  highest  horticultural  arts  of 
California,  and  we  illustrated  the  point  by  reference 
to  lemon  picking  at  the  Limoneira  ranch  in  Ventura 
county  as  practiced  under  supervision  of  the  man- 
ager, Mr.  C.  C.  Teague.  Last  week  we  had  an  in- 
teresting statement  by  Mr.  Day  of  Pasadena,  show- 
ing how  easy  it  is  to  make  mistakes  in  lemon  grow- 
ing, and,  by  inference,  that  it  requires  much  intelli- 


from  adjacent  roadways.  As  the  lemons  are  care- 
fully picked  and  brought  to  the  storage  and  packing 
house  they  are  first  given  a  good  bath,  and  while 
floating  in  the  water  they  pass  between  moving 
brushes,  which  remove  all  foreign  matter  from  the 
skin.  This  washing  is  done  at  minimum  cost  and  with 
maximum  gentleness  with  such  a  machine  as  is  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  large  circular  tank  is  the 
washer  and  the  lemons  are  gently  rolled  from  the  lug 
boxes  as  they  come  from  the  orchard  into  a  chute, 
down  which  they  gently  pass  into  the  water.  In  the 
center  of  the  tank  there  is  a  revolving  circular  frame 


which  have  gates  at  proper  distances,  so  that  the 
fruit  can  be  diverted  into  the  shallow  boxes  or  trays 
which  are  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 
These  are  about  deep  enough  for  two  layers  of  lem- 
ons. The  operators  at  the  side  gently  spread  the 
fruit  as  it  rolls  into  these  trays,  and  as  a  tray  is 
filled  the  gate  is  closed  and  the  fruit  sent  along  to 
another  tray.  This  gives  time  enough  to  carry  away 
filled  trays  and  replace  them  with  empty  ones.  As 
the  fruit  comes  from  the  washer  it  is  also  possible  to 
pick  out  bad  specimens,  as  is  apparently  being  done 
by  the  two'  men  who  are  working  at  the  upper  end 


The  Lemon  Washer  in  Operation  on  the  Limoneira  Ranch,  Santa  Paula,  Ventura  County. 


gence  and  effort  to  succeed.  We  continue  along  the 
same  line  by  reference  to  other  exact  operations 
which  successful  lemon  handling  requires.  The  view 
on  this  page  shows  the  washing  machine  in  operation 
in  the  Limoneira  packing  house  near  Santa  Paula. 

Lemons  require  washing  to  cleanse  the  skin  from 
the  impurities  which  collect  upon  it  during  the  half 
year  of  its  growth  upon  the  tree.  There  is  the  hard 
washing  which  is  necessary  to  dislodge  smut  where 
as  much  rubbing  as  can  be  done  without  breaking 
the  oil  cells  of  the  rind  is  often  required.  Even  where 
insects  depositing  honey  dew  for  this  smut  to  grow 
upon  are  banished  there  is  on  the  skin  much  dust  lodged 
from  the  cloud  which  rises  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
dry  earth  surface  or  which  is  blown  into  the  trees 


clad  with  brushes,  and  the  movement  carries  the 
lemons  against  the  inside  of  the  circumference  of  the 
tank,  which  is  also  covered  with  brushes.  In  this 
way  fruit  is  pushed  and  rolled  along  between  brush- 
ing surfaces  until  it  reaches  the  projecting  jaws  of 
the  tank  which  are  seen  on  the  right  near  the  top. 
At  this  point  the  fruit  escapes  from  the  brushes  and 
floats  in  the  still  water  until  it  is  gently  caught  up 
by  the  slowly  revolving  fingers  which  are  seen  at  the 
top  of  the  machine  on  the  right. 

These  fingers  are  covered  with  leather,  so  that  no 
hard  surface  injures  the  fruit  as  it  is  lifted  out  of  the 
bath.  The  fruit  then  rolls  down  the  ways,  which  are 
set  at  the  right  incline  to  keep  it  moving  at  just  the 
right  speed.    These  ways  are  subdivided  by  slats, 


of  the  grade,  opposite  the  revolving  fingers.  The 
whole  arrangement  gives  very  speedy  and  yet  gentle 
washing,  rubbing,  picking  over  and  spreading  in  the 
trays  in  which  the  fruit  remains  during  the  curing 
process,  which  will  be  described  at  another  time. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  shown  by  recent  inves- 
tigation by  Prof.  Smith  of  the  University  and  his 
assistants  in  their  work  in  southern  California,  that 
the  lemon  washer,  whose  prime  object  is  to  clean  the 
fruit,  may  also  contaminate  it  with  germs  of  decay. 
A  diseased  lemon  may  leave  such  germs  in  the  bath, 
or  on  the  brushes,  to  be  deposited  upon  other  lemons 
as  they  go  by.  But  this  is  apparently  susceptible  of 
correction,  as  other  experiments  now  in  progress 
indicate. 
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The  Week. 


We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  run  through  south- 
ern California  since  last  week's  rain,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  country  and  the  delight  of  the  people  are  just 
what  we  hope  soon  to  see  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  The  Mexican  weather  system  has  done 
for  the  extreme  south  what  the  North  Pacific 
weather  system  has  never  done,  and  that  is  to 
bring  an  early  rain  in  San  Diego  which  is  nearly 
four  times  greater  than  the  seasonal  average,  and 
though  the  amount  rapidly  decreased  within  two 
counties  north,  there  has  been  everywhere  south 
of  San  Fernando  tunnel  enough  rain  to  start  the  green 
and  to  keep  it  going  for  some  time — long  enough,  we 
hope,  to  enable  the  south  to  catch  on  to  its  share  of 
the  northern-born  storms,  to  which  we  are  looking 
for  our  own  refreshment.  Everything  at  the  south 
is  active  and  hopeful,  and  the  outlook  for  a  busy  win- 
ter could  not  be  better. 


Wheat  has  continued  to  droop  fromthe  high'perch 
of  two  weeks  ago,  and  abundance  of  northern  coast 
wheat  depresses  the  local  situation.  Barley  holds 
up  well,  though  supplies  are  larger,  and  bright  bar- 
ley brings  top  prices.  Corn  and  oats  are  doing 
well.  Rye  is  a  small  affair  at  present.  Beans 
have  improved,  Limas  and  large  whites  scoring  a 
notable  advance.  Dry  peas  are  high  and  firmly 
held.  Bran  is  easier  because  of  free  supply  from 
the  north.  Hay  is  steady.  Meats  are  quiet  and 
veal  doing  better.  Butter  is  selling  well  at  old 
prices;  cheese  is  in  light  supply  and  looking  upward, 
while  eggs  have  advanced  again.  Poultry  is  doing 
well  and  turkeys  starting  the  Thanksgiving  season 
at  a  high  rate.  Potatoes  are  holding  up  unusually 
and  there  is  a  great  shipping  prospect.  Onions  are 
unchanged.  Oranges  are  lower  because  of  free  re- 
ceipts and  lemons  high  for  the  opposite  reason.  Good 
apples  are  selling  well,  but  the  mass  of  wormy 
stock  is  having  a  hard  time.  All  kinds  of  dried  fruit 
except  raisins  have  advanced  and  visible  supplies  are 
very  short.  Almonds  are  slow,  but  walnuts  are  high 
and  late.  Honey  is  offering  at  concessions,  but  buy- 
ers not  yet  active.  Hops  are  selling  better,  but  are 
still  actively  talked  down  by  the  buying  interest. 
Wool  is  quiet  and  local  trade  small. 


Talking  of  trade,  it  does  appear  that  producers 
can  do  a  thing  for  themselves  when  they  go  right  at 


it.  And  this  is  the  way  they  do  it,  according  to  a 
New  York  dispatch  received  as  we  go  to  press  on 
Wednesday: 

In  five  minutes  to-day  $50,000,000  was  added  to  the 
market  value  of  this  year's  cotton  crop,  which  caused 
a  panic  among  Wall  street  speculators,  who  had  sold 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales  they  did  not  own. 
Joseph  H.  Hoadley  and  a  syndicate  of  farmers  reaped 
a  fortune  in  those  terrific  five  minutes,  estimated  by 
some  authorities  to  be  as  much  as  $8,000,000.  Hoad- 
ley's  personal  profit  for  the  five  minutes  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $1,000,000  by  a  close  personal 
friend. 

This  shows  that  it  can  be  done  if  growers  can  hold 
together  against  bear  pressure,  providing  the  facts 
warrant  such  action.  In  this  case  the  facts  were 
right  and  |the  demonstration  brought  the  denou- 
ment.  The  rise  was  caused  by  the  Government's 
census  bureau  report  of  the  amount  of  cotton  ginned 
up  to  November  14th.  Wall  Street  has  been  expect- 
ing the  report  to  show  at  least  8,500,000  bales.  The 
figures  were  only  7,498,167.  Thus  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to 
quickly  win.  Had  it  not  been  for  such  dem- 
onstration of  fact  as  to  the  coming  supply, 
the  bears  would  have  probably  been  able 
to  hang  on  and  tire  out  the  bulls.  There  is  a  dan- 
ger, however,  of  this  experience  being  given  too 
much  weight  in  exhortations  for  farmers'  combina- 
tions. The  outcome  was  the  result  of  strength  in 
combination  with  knowledge  or  wisdom.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  this  combination  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Fruit  growers  should  not  forget  the  convention  at 
Santa  Rosa  beginning  on  December  5th  and  continu- 
ing four  days.  An  exceptionally  rich  and  varied 
programme  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Elwood 
Cooper,  State  Horticultural  Commissioner,  which 
we  received  just  too  late  for  presentation  in  this 
issue.  It  will  appear  next  week,  and  meantime 
let  every  fruit  grower  and  his  wife  prepare 
to  attend.  Santa  Rosa  is  a  delightful  little  city 
located  in  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the  State, 
and  should  be  better  known  to  the  State  at  large. 
No  doubt  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  see  some- 
thing of  Mr.  Burbank's  gardens,  though  the  sea- 
son is,  of  course,  not  right  for  wide  observation 
of  his  achievements.  Mr.  Burbank  has  consented  to 
address  the  convention,  and  this  fact  will  add  greatly 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  meeting.  Many  other 
prominent  speakers  will  also  participate,  as  the  pro- 
gramme in  our  next  issue  will  show. 


The  California  Promotion  Committee  has  done  a 
number  of  very  excellent  and  effective  things,  but  its 
latest  announcement  appeals  very  strongly  to  our 
sense  of  what  is  promising.  The  committee  has 
secured  the  Academy  of  Sciences  hall,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  city,  and  will  furnish  stereopticon  and  oper- 
ator free  to  the  counties  taking  advantage  of  the  offer. 
All  the  expenses  of  the  lectures,  which  will  be  free  to 
the  public,  will  be  borne  by  the  Promotion  Committee, 
except  the  individual  lecturers  representing  the 
various  counties,  and  the  slides  of  the  counties.  The 
committee  has  entered  upon  a  most  comprehensive 
plan  of  advertising  these  lectures,  not  only  through 
the  public  press,  but  also  by  means  of  cards  posted 
in  hotel  offices,  and  in  all  public  places.  It  is  designed 
by  these  free  lectures  to  give  tourists,  homeseekers, 
and  investors  an  opportunity  of  learning  something 
about  every  part  of  the  State.  The  lectures  will  be 
given  every  afternoon,  except  Sundays,  from  2  to  4, 
there  being  four  lectures  each  day.  The  time  will  be 
divided  according  to  the  number  of  counties  taking 
advantage  of  the  chance  to  show  the  beauties  and 
adaptations  of  their  localities.  If  the  counties  will 
exercise  due  judgment  in  selecting  men  who  under- 
stand the  pictures  and  will  tell  nothing  but  the  truth 
about  them,  it  will  result  in  wide  edification  and  sat- 
isfaction. 

California  has  not  grapes  enough  this  year  to  meet 
the  Eastern  demand.  The  season  has  been  very 
favorable  for  late  shipping  grapes  and  all  available 
have  been  sent,  but  the  East  wants  more.  It  really 
looks  as  though  the  Eastern  fruit  demand  is  a  largely 
expansive  affair,  for,  although  we  have  shipped 
about  2000  cars  more  than  last  year,  at  better  prices 
than  last  year,  the  opportunity  to  increase  still 
exists. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


The  Tap  Root  Question  in  Walnuts. 

To  TnE  Editor: — I  have  the  following  varieties  all 
grown  from  seed:  Bijou,  Mayette,  Franquette, 
Chaberte,  Parisienne  and  Santa  Barbara  softshell.  I 
also  have  Saota  Rosa  softshell  nursery  trees  two 
years  old.  The  Santa  Rosa  leads  by  a  long  way  in 
growth,  with  Mayette  and  Bijou  next.  I  cut  off  the 
tap  root  in  walnuts  in  putting  out.  What  do  you 
think  of  its  effect  on  the  bearing  of  the  tree?  What 
effect  will  the  alkali  have  upon  these  trees?  Rabbits 
bit  them  nearly  all  back  at  first,  taking  nearly  all  the 
new  growth.  The  sun  and  north  wind  caused  the 
leaves  to  drop  a  couple  of  times.  Will  either  of  these 
be  apt  to  prevent  future  bearing?  I  am  going  to  put 
out  some  Santa  Rosa  softshell  nuts  and  grow  my  own 
trees  this  season.  Would  they  not  develop  better 
than  stock  brought  from  elsewhere? 

I  am  putting  out  twenty  acres  of  alfalfa  and  am 
going  to  use  some  nitrogen,  fixing  bacteria  in  same. 
Do  you  believe  that  alkali  is  apt  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nodules?  —  Farmer,  Stanislaus 
county. 

The  removal  of  the  tap  root  of  a  walnut  is  not  in- 
jurious. Almost  all  the  walnut  trees  which  are  now 
producing  a  surplus  for  export  of  about  1000  carloads 
are  transplanted  trees,  and  every  transplanted  tree 
loses  its  tap  root.  You  need  not  apprehend,  there- 
fore, that  the  transplanting  of  yours  will  have  any 
effect  upon  the  bearing.  The  walnut  tree  does  not 
enjoy  the  presence  of  alkali,  and  the  effect  will  depend 
on  how  much  alkali  the  soil  contains,  and,  if  too 
strong  to  satisfy  its  taste,  the  branches  will  die  back 
and  the  tree  be  unprofitable.  The  injury  by  the  rab- 
bits would  be  overcome  by  subsequent  growth;  but 
injuries  by  sun  are  more  likely  to  be  troublesome,  be- 
cause the  walnut  in  the  interior  valley  is  rather  sub- 
ject to  sunburn  and  in  some  places  is  rendered  un- 
profitable thereby.  The  California  black  walnut  root 
is  more  enduring  than  seedlings  of  the  English  walnut, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Santa  Rosa 
softshell  will  give  you  less  satisfaction  on  its  own 
roots  than  if  it  were  grafted  on  the  black  walnut 
seedling.  You  can  only  tell  by  experience  what  the 
effect  of  the  alkali  upon  the  development  of  the  nod- 
ules on  alfalfa  will  be.  Alfalfa  is  sensitive  to  alkali 
and  a  considerable  acreage  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
has  already  been  destroyed  by  it. 


Grass  for  North  Slope— Sorghum. 

To  TnE  Editor: — I  have  320  acres  of  foothill  land  6 
miles  southeast  of  San  Jose.  Soil,  ranging  from  black 
adobe  to  clayey  loam.  Rainfall,  14  to  20  inches  per 
annum.  A  gulch  on  the  north  slope  containing  forty 
acres  dipping  to  the  north;  well  shaded  on  account  of 
its  dip  and  rich  with  humus.  Problem:  What  grass 
can  I  sow  on  this  slope  suitable  for  calves  and  hogs? 
The  place  at  present  is  nearly  destitute  of  sod  and 
unprofitable.  I  have  in  mind  Bermuda  grass,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  grow  uuder  the  condi- 
tions or  whether  it  is  valuable  when  grown. 

I  also  have  forty  acres  of  comparatively  flat  land 
on  a  hilltop  on  which  1  desire  to  raise  the  most  possi- 
ble tons  per  acre  for  fodder.  Will  sorghum  grow  in 
California  under  the  above  conditions?  Has  it  any 
food  value  when  grown?  Will  Hungarian  millet  grow 
in  California?  How  about  Manchurian  millet?  Is 
there  any  other  plant  food  for  calves  and  hogs  likely 
to  be  profitable  for  me  to  raise?  I  have  no  agricul- 
tural traditions.  I  would  raise  skunks  if  there  were 
dollars  and  cents  in  it.  —  Beginner,  Santa  Clara 
county. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  catch  of  peren- 
nial grasses  on  uplands;  but  from  what  you  say  of 
the  exposures  of  your  320  acres  and  the  character  of 
the  soil,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  you  can  do  it. 
We  would  advise  you  to  sow  a  mixture  of  Australian 
rye  grass,  Tall  Oat  grass  and  Orchard  grass.  These 
will  give  you  at  least  a  good  winter  growth,  which 
Bermuda  grass  would  not;  and,  because  of  this  and 
other  considerations,  we  are  not  disposed  to  recom- 
mend Bermuda  grass  except  on  low  lands  where 
there  is  too  much  alkali  to  promote  the  growth  of 
less  objectionable  grasses. 

You  can  grow  sorghum  on  the  flat  hill  top,  provid- 
ing you  break  up  the  land  during  the  rainy  season, 
harrow  well  to  retain  moisture  and  then  allow  the 
land  to  lie  until  the  danger  of  frost  is  over;  then  run 
a  disc  to  kill  the  weeds  and  put  in  sorghum  in  about 
the  same  way  you  would  rows  of  fodder  corn  and  cul- 
tivate occasionally.  In  this  way  you  ought  to  retain 
moisture  enough  to  get  a  very  satisfactory  growth  of 
sorghum,  and  its  value  for  stock  feeding  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  and  elsewhere.    Hungarian  millet  is  not  a  sue- 
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cess  in  California  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
Manchuria  millet  has  been  sufficiently  tried  to  demon- 
strate its  usefulness. 

Microbes,  Corn  and  Castors. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Concerning  the  new  mode  of 
treating  leguminous  plants  with  bacteria,  where  can 
I  get  those  micro-organisms  ?  What  time  of  the 
year  would  you  suggest  planting  corn  for  fodder  and 
chicken  feed  ?  Also  what  time  shall  I  plant  Canada 
or  Niles  peas  for  a  fertilizer  ?  Should  the  ground  be 
plowed  both  before  and  after,  or  only  after  they  are 
ready  to  plow  under  ?  What  would  you  suggest  to 
keep  ground  from  washing  on  side  hill  where  olives 
are  grown  ? 

What  about  the  enclosed  castor  beans — are  they 
poisonous  ?  What  varieties  are  these  ? — Orchard 
Owner,  San  Diego  county. 

You  can  get  micro-organisms  for  leguminous  plants 
from  the  seedsmen.  They  are  not  furnished  by  the 
Government,  as  the  material  is  now  in  the  trade. 
Planting  corn  for  any  purpose  must  be  done  after 
the  danger  of  frost  is  over,  and  the  date  of  course 
differs  in  different  localities.  Canadian  and  Niles 
peas  can  be  grown  at  any  time  in  the  winter,  be- 
cause they  are  hardy  against  ordinary  California 
frost.  The  ground,  of  course,  must  be  plowed  before 
planting  the  peas,  just  as  it  would  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  other  crop.  The  plowing  under  of  the 
green  stuff  is  another  operation.  There  is  probably 
nothing  more  available  to  prevent  soil  washing  from 
winter  rains  than  to  get  a  good  cover  of  peas,  burr 
clover,  or  some  other  hardy  legume  by  planting  the 
seed  as  early  as  possible  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  castor  beans  which  you  send  are  not  the  ones 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  castor  oil.  They  are 
some  ornamental  species,  but  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered poisonous,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  anything 
will  eat  them. 

Summer  Pruning  of  Apples. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  young  two-year-old 
apple  orchard.  I  have  pruned  this  winter  and  want 
to  give  them  a  summer  pruning,  so  that  the  wind 
won't  blow  them  around  so  much,  and  also  to  get  a 
crop  the  following  season.  Please  tell  me  how  much 
of  the  new  season's  growth  I  should  remove,  and 
whether  the  pruning  should  be  done  in  midsummer, 
or  at  the  latter  end  of  that  season.  My  trees  grow 
from  3  to  3 J  feet  each  year.— Grower,  Hawkes  Bay, 
New  Zealand. 

We  would  not  summer  prune  at  all,  unless  it  is 
clearly  a  necessity.  The  growth  you  speak  of  is  not 
large  for  a  young  tree — in  fact,  it  is  quite  moderate, 
or  even  small — and  throwing  such  a  young  apple  tree 
into  fruit  by  summer  pruning  means  a  loss  later  in 
the  thrift  and  capacity  of  the  tree.  If  you  wish  to 
get  shorter  and  more  compact  growth  to  avoid  wind 
injuries,  pinch  the  ends  of  the  shoots  when  they  are 
out  about  a  foot,  and  then  thin  out  shoots  the  follow- 
ing winter,  so  the  tree  will  not  become  too  brushy. 
If  you  must  shorten-in  longer  growth  in  the  growing 
season,  do  it  late  in  the  season,  after  the  greatest 
activity  of  the  leaves  is  over.  But  we  would  cer- 
tainly prefer  to  shorten-in  young  apple  trees  in  the 
dormant  season,  after  leaf  service  in  the  building  up 
of  stem  and  root  is  over  for  the  ytar. 


Citrus  Fruits  for  Family  Use. 

To  the  Editor:  1  am  wanting  to  know  of  a  good 

way  to  care  for  oranges  and  lemons  for  family  use 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  I  have  an  abundance 
of  these  fruits  for  my  own  use,  and  do  not  like  to  let 
them  remain  on  the  trees  too  long,  fearing  a  frost 
may  injure  them.  I  have  a  good,  dry  and  well-venti- 
lated cellar  to  store  in  if  necessary.— A  Subscriber, 
Corning. 

We  would  prefer  to  take  our  chances  on  the  tree 
for  family  use.  You  can,  however,  keep  them  some 
time  in  the  cellar  if  you  are  careful  to  keep  the  ven- 
tilation good,  and  can  close  up  when  very  dry  winds 
are  blowing.  Store  in  shallow  trays  or  boxes,  so 
they  can  be  quickly  looked  over  and  bad  ones  re- 
moved. Keep  the  cellar  dark  as  you  can  without 
interfering  with  ventilation. 

Starting  Fig  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  I  whitewash  year-old  fig 
trees  at  time  of  planting  without  detriment  to  the 
tree  ?  I  have  planted  several  acres  of  figs  the  past 
two  years  and  find  they  have  a  tendency  to  make 
their  most  vigorous  growth  in  branches  from  6  inches 
to  1  foot  from  the  ground;  they  act  as  though  they 
were  hide-bound  above  that  height  and  make  a 
weak  growth  from  the  point  where  they  were  cut 
back,  that  is,  about  18  inches  to  24  inches  above 


the  ground.  Fig  trees  start  to  grow  very  late  the 
year  they  are  planted  and  the  bark  seems  to  dry  out 
some.  Would  the  whitewash  prevent  this  to  some 
extent  ?  Has  the  Jordan  almond  been  planted  in 
California  in  orchard  form,  or  is  it  yet  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  ? — H.  W.,  Fresno  county. 

Yes,  you  can  whitewash  all  right,  but  we  would  not 
use  it  too  sharp  —  that  is,  whitewash  from  too  fresh 
lime.  Partly  slaked  lime  is  less  caustic,  and  by  using 
a  little  salt  in  the  wash  it  will  hold  on  well  enough. 
We  would  not  cut  back  a  fig  or  walnut  at  planting  as 
a  rule.  They  do  not  stand  it  as  harder  wood  trees 
do  and  are  very  apt  to  dry  back  for  some  distance. 
If  necessary  to  cut  back  do  it  after  the  growth 
starts  and  the  sap  up — never  mind  the  bleeding,  that 
will  soon  stop.  Jordan  almonds  are  to  some  extent 
in  orchard  now,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  reach  definite 
conclusions  about  them. 


Treatment  of  Olive  Pits. 

To  the  Editor: — How  long  should  olive  seed  remain 
in  the  alkali  solution  before  planting?  The  formula 
is  given  in  Wickson's  book  on  California  fruits,  but 
nothing  about  how  long  it  should  be  applied.— 
Reader,  Arizona. 

The  use  of  the  alkaline  wash  for  olive  pits  is  merely 
to  saponify  the  oil  remaining  on  the  pit  when  it  is 
taken  from  the  pulp.  The  reason  for  this  treatment 
is  to  remove  the  oil  so  that  it  shall  not  prevent  the 
penetration  of  moisture.  One  can  not  prescribe 
definite  length  of  time  to  remain  in  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion, because  it  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
alkali.  If  you  use  a  solution  of  concentrated  lye 
— about  one  pound  to  six  gallons — it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  leave  the  pits  in  longer  than  five  minutes, 
stirring  them  vigorously  from  time  to  time  to  facili- 
tate the  action  of  the  alkali.  You  shou'.d  at  first 
crack  some  of  the  pits  which  you  propose  to  grow,  to 
see  whether  they  contain  a  good  kernel  or  not,  be- 
cause some  olive  pits  are  defective  in  this  respect, 
and  you  might  have  a  lot  of  trouble  for  nothing. 

Eastern  Buckeye  and  Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  leaves  and  fruit  of  a 
tree  which  I  am  told  is  a  Japanese  chestnut.  Can  I 
use  it  as  a  grafting  stock  for  other  chestnuts  ?  Is 
Johnson  grass  worth  growing  ? — Newcomer,  Placer 
county. 

The  tree  of  which  you  send  specimens  is  not  a 
Japanese  chestnut,  but  is  the  common  horse  chest- 
nut, largely  grown  as  a  street  shade  tree  in  the 
Eastern  States.  It  is  a  buckeye,  but  not  the  same 
species  that  grows  wild  in  California.  It  will  not 
serve  as  a  grafting  stock  for  chestnuts. 

Johnson  grass  is  not  a  bad  feed  for  stock  when 
young,  but  Johnson  grass  does  not  like  to  grow  on 
dry  land,  and  if  it  gets  into  a  good,  moist  land,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it.  In  most  situa- 
tions it  is  a  bad  weed,  and  there  are  special  laws  in 
California  against  maintaining  it  on  ditch  banks,  or 
property  lines  where  it  may  spread  to  the  property 
of  others. 

Olive  Oil  Making. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  can  I  find  how  to  make 
olive  oil?  What  treatment,  if  any,  is  required  to 
remove  the  bitterness  of  the  fruit?  Probably  you 
can  refer  me  to  some  standard  authority  treating 
the  subject  in  detail. — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  removing  bitterness  from 
the  flesh  of  the  olive  in  the  making  of  oil.  We  have 
given  the  process  of  oil  making  a  number  of  times, 
and  you  can  get  pamphlets  on  the  subject  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Ber- 
keley. Our  book  on  "California  Fruits"  also  dis- 
cusses olive  products. 

Is  It  Bermuda? 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  sent  a  piece  of  grass.  I 
would  like  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is.  I  am  told  it  is 
Bermuda  grass  and  very  bad  if  it  gets  on  your  land. 
I  have  some  growing  in  the  ditch.  I  am  a  young 
beginner  in  California,  so  would  like  to  know  what  it 
is  and  how  I  can  get  rid  of  it. — Subscriber,  Colony 
Center. 

We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  Bermuda  from  the  speci- 
men, which  is  a  short  piece  of  jointed  stem.  There 
are  other  grasses  which  have  such  a  stem.  A  grass 
specimen  should  have  the  seed,  head,  stem  and  root, 
and  if  you  find  these  we  will  tell  you  whether  it  is 
Bermuda  or  not;  but  if  it  is  Bermuda  we  arc  not 
going  to  tell  how  you  can  get  rid  of  it.  That  is  too 
hard  for  us. 


Eucalyptus  Planting. 

To  the  Editor: — For  shade,  general  appearance 
and  utility,  what  kind  of  eucalyptus  trees  would  you 
plant?  How  far  apart  and  what  time  would  you 
plant  them? — Subscriber,  Hollister. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  in  a  paragraph  all  that  is 
important  in  this  connection.  Turn  back  in  your  files 
to  our  issues  of  October  22,  1904,  and  March  11  and 
April  1,  1905,  and  you  will  find  very  interesting  dis- 
cussions. You  can  grow  all  the  species  of  eucalyptus 
successfully  at  Hollister. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  November  20,  1905. 

Alexander  McAlie,  Foiecasi  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  and  clear  weather  prevailed  most  of  this  week, 
with  frequent  light  frosts.  The  rain  on  Sunday  was  too 
light  to  be  of  much  benefit  in  the  valleys,  but  was  heavier 
in  the  foothill  and  mountain  districts,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions was  sufficient  to  start  pasturage.  Forest  fires, 
which  have  been  destroying  valuable  property  in  the 
foothills  for  some  time,  were  extinguished  by  the  rain. 
The  long-continued  drought  has  left  the  soil  in  poor  con- 
dition for  cultivation  and  caused  a  scarcity  of  feed  for 
cattle.  Dry  seeding  continues  in  some  places,  but  farm 
work  generally  is  at  a  standstill.  Oranges  are  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  picking  is  progressing;  prospects  are 
good  for  a  large  crop.  Olive  picking  is  in  progress. 
Grape  shipments  are  being  made  from  Sacramento. 
Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with  light 
showers  in  some  sections  Thursday  and  general  light 
rain  Sunday.  The  rain  was  beneficial  in  many  ways,  but 
hardly  sufficient  to  moisten  the  soil  or  start  feed  except 
in  a  few  places.  Cool  north  wind  followed  the  rain  at 
the  close  of  the  week.  Plowing  and  dry  seeding  are 
progressing  in  some  sections,  but  most  farmers  are  wait- 
ing for  more  rain.  Dry  feed  is  very  scarce  in  most 
places  and  cattle  are  in  poor  condition.  Orange  and 
lemon  trees  in  Santa  Clara  valley  have  suffered  from  the 
long  drought,  but  are  in  good  condition  in  the  Clover- 
dale  district,  and  give  promise  of  a  large  crop. 

San   Jonquil!  Valley. 

Clear  weather  with  cool  nights  prevailed  during  the 
fore  part  of  the  week,  and  cloudy  weather  with  foggy 
mornings  the  latter  part.  Light  showers  occurred  in 
some  portions  of  the  valley  on  Thursday,  and  light  gen- 
eral rain  Sunday  and  Sunday  night.  The  rain  was  too 
light  to  be  of  much  benefit  except  to  lay  the  dust.  Dry 
plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  valley.  Oranere  and  lemon  picking  are 
progressing,  and  large  crops  of  excellent  quality  will  be 
harvested.  Shipments  of  dried  fruit  continue  to  Eastern 
markets.  Large  shipments  of  potatoes  continue  to 
Southern  points  from  Stockton.  Stock  are  healthy,  but 
losing  flesh,  owing  to  lack  of  pasture.  Rain  is  badly 
needed  in  all  sections  for  green  feed  and  farm  work. 

Southern  California. 

Warm  and  generally  clear  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week,  with  light  rains  in  some  sections  Nov.  17. 
The  warm  weather  was  beneficial  to  oranges  and  range 
grass.  The  soil  is  in  very  good  condition,  and  plowing 
and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly.  Pasturage  has 
made  a  good  start  since  the  recent  heavy  rains,  and 
some  of  the  early  sown  grain  is  showing  green.  Wal- 
nuts were  not  seriously  damaged  by  the  rain  and  harvest 
continues.  Oranges  are  ripening  rapidly  and  some  ship- 
ments will  be  made  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade.  The 
outlook  is  good  for  an  excellent  crop  of  oranges  and 
lemons  in  nearly  all  sections,  and  it  is  expected  several 
carloads  will  be  shipped  East  for  the  Christmas  holiday 
trade. 


Eureka  Summary.— Grass  is  very  short.  Dairy  in- 
terests suffered  during  the  long-continued  drought  and 
many  stock  raisers  are  feeding  bay.  Rain  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  week  will  enable  farmers  to  resume  plowing. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  warm  days  and  cool 
nights  following  the  rain  are  coloring  oranges  nicely,  but 
generally  slowly.  Some  holiday  shipments  have  been 
made.  Vegetation  is  well  started;  good  green  feed 
already  in  some  of  the  lowlands.  Much  plowing  and 
seeding  in  progress. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature, 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, November  22,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.78 

2.67 

7  91 

8  73 

60 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.02 

.20 

9  48 

4.39 

68 

40 

.04 

.07 

6  31 

3  24 

68 

38 
46 

San  Francisco  

.03 

.03 

7  86 

3.80 

66 

San  Jose  

.16 

16 

4.19 

68 
70 

36 

Fresno  . .   

.18 

.18 

5.07 

'L66" 

32 

Independence  

.38 

.38 

.45 

91 
3  41 

66 
78 

28 
44 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.04 

.04 

4.71 

.40 

1.58 

1  14 

2  01 

80 

46 

.46 

3  82 

.17 

1.03 

76 
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THE  FIELD. 


Notes  Concerning  Seed  Wheat. 


From  a  Circular  ol  the  University  of  California  Experiment  Station, 
by  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw,  in  Charge  of  Cereal  Investigations. 

While  farmers,  grain  dealers,  and  especially  millers, 
have  generally  lamented  the  occasion  of  such  unusual 
havoc  to  the  grain  crop  as  characterized  that  of  the 
past  season,  yet  it  may  not  be  without  some  com- 
pensating advantages,  if  growers  will  but  take  the 
very  auspicious  occasion  to  rid  themselves  of  unde- 
sirable seed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  damage  to  the 
crop  of  1905  may  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
greater  attention  given  to  the  selection  and  adapta- 
tion of  seed,  so  that  the  ultimate  result  will  make  for 
profit  to  all  parties  interested  in  cereal  culture. 

Many  of  the  conditions  on  which  success  in  wheat 
growing  depends  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
farmer.  Other  conditions,  particularly  the  variety, 
purity  and  quality  of  the  seed  sown,  are  so  entirely 
within  his  control  that  he  alone  must  be  responsible 
for  the  results  dependent  upon  these  factors. 

Manifestly  one  of  the  main  elements  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  strong  seedling  is  a  strong,  sound  seed. 
With  cereal  crops  this  is  an  ever-recurring  question, 
and,  unfortunately,  is  one  frequently  neglected  by 
the  parties  most  interested.  Further,  it  is  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  highest  results  that  there  are 
numerous  erroneous  ideas,  held  very  tenaciously,  as 
to  several  points  concerning  seed  wheat.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  present  condition  of 
low  yield  is  due  to  the  lack  of  attention  to  the 
rational  selection  of  first-class  seed.  This  fact  is  be- 
ing constantly  emphasized  by  the  inquiries  made  of 
the  Station  as  to  the  quantity  of  inferior  seed  which 
should  be  used  to  make  up  for  its  admitted  de- 
ficiencies. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  conditions  which  obtain 
in  most  parts  of  the  State  with  reference  to  seed 
wheat,  as  a  result  of  the  damage  from  the  rust  at- 
tack of  1905,  it  is  deemed  best  to  set  forth  some  of 
the  facts  which  seem  to  have  been  quite  thoroughly 
demonstrated  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  seed 
wheat.  No  apology  is  offered  for  thus  presenting 
the  work  of  other  stations  touching  upon  the  points 
herein  covered,  inasmuch  as  the  special  cereal  work 
inaugurated  in  this  State  by  the  California  Experi- 
ment Station  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  only  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  single  season,  a  period  entirely  too  short 
to  yield  results  at  all  conclusive  from  its  own  ex- 
perience. The  circular  serves  but  as  an  introduction 
to  the  work,  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  cer- 
tain results  which  have  been  obtained  elsewhere. 

In  the  light  of  the  positive  evidence  secured  by 
numerous  investigations  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  add  to  the  vitality  of  our  wheat 
crop  through  more  careful  and  rational  attention  to 
the  seed. 

Effect  of  Change  of  Seed. — There  is  a  very  wide- 
spread belief  among  grain  growers  that  there  *  is  a 
necessity  for  frequent  change  of  seed  because  of 
actual  deterioration  due  to  continued  culture  under 
the  same  soil  conditions.  This  idea  is  held  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  well  nigh  universal.  Yet,  the  most 
carefully  conducted  investigations,  without  a  single 
exception,  go  to  show  that  not  only  is  there  no  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from  the  mere  change  of  seed,  but 
that  actual  loss  occurs,  except  only  when  there  is  a 
change  to  a  better  type  of  wheat,  or  to  a  more  vig- 
orous grain  of  the  same  type,  But  this  is  not  the 
main  object  usually  in  the  mind  of  the  grower.  Farm- 
ers are  continually  changing  seed;  the  one  having  a 
stiff  soil  must  have  seed  from  a  sandy  soil,  and  he 
with  a  sandy  soil  must  buy  seed  from  a  heavy  soil. 
Then  again,  seed  is  frequently  brought  long  distances 
and  often  from  regions  of  very  different  climatic  con- 
ditions, with  the  hope  that  some  immediate  increase 
will  be  obtained  in  the  yield. 

Such  indiscriminate  change  of  seed  is  a  most  potent 
factor  against  proper  seed  improvement,  and  there 
will  be  little  hope  of  improvement  if  one  must  give  up 
a  desirable  strain  every  few  years  for  one  grown  on 
some  one  else's  land. 

The  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  conducted 
some  extensive  experiments  to  thoroughly  test  this 
idea,  "embracing  thirty-nine  different  samples  of 
wheat  of  known  history,  representing  the  varied 
soils  of  the  State."  These  samples  were  grown  at 
the  Station  under  conditions  which  "  make  such  com- 
parative test  of  great  certainty  as  to  equality  of  con- 
dition. *  *  *  Wheat  grown  for  a  number  of  years 
on  widely  varying  types  of  soils  were  then  planted 
in  direct  and  similar  soil  association."  It  was  found 
that  standard  types  of  wheat  of  the  same  variety 
brought  from  different  soils  and  grown  side  by  side 
at  the  Station,  no  matter  how  marked  was  the  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  original  seed,  all 
gave  approximately  the  same  results.  "  In  those  in 
which  slight  variations  did  occur  it  was  found  that 
other  elements  constituted  the  matter  of  cause.  That 
is  to  say,  seed  grain  from  a  special  type  of  soil  has 
not  been  found  to  vary  in  the  product  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  came  from  a  peculiar  soil." 

These  results  were  further  corroborated  by  similar 


tests  of  injured  wheats,  the  only  apparent  difference 
in  these  samples  being  that  the  product  from  weak 
seed  was  very  inferior  in  quantity. 

To  further  test  the  idea  of  grain  from  a  change  of 
soil,  seed  was  sent  from  the  station  to  various  types 
of  land  in  other  portions  of  the  State. 

The  result  of  these  and  other  experiments  indicates 
that  varieties  of  wheat  do  not  generate  per  se,  at 
least  within  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  by  being 
grown  continually  upon  any  one  soil.  In  other 
words,  that  a  given  type  of  soil  seems  to  produce  cer- 
tain well-defined  characteristics  in  the  kernel  of 
whatever  variety  may  be  grown  upon  it. 

That  Darwin,  the  great  observer  of  nature's  laws, 
did  not  share  in  the  idea  of  degeneracy  is  indicated 
from  his  statement:  "  I  never  have  seen  grain  which 
has  either  been  improved  or  degenerated  by  cultiva- 
tion so  as  to  convey  the  change  to  the  succeeding 
crop."  He  also  cites  Dalbret  as  having  cultivated 
160  kinds  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  all  of  which 
kept  true. 

Results  obtained  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
further  confirm  this  idea.  Velvet  Chaff  and  Silver 
Chaff  have  been  grown  continuously  without  change 
of  seed  for  twelve  years;  no  loss  of  quantity  or  ca- 
pacity to  yield  is  noted. 

At  the  Indiana  Station.  Fultz,  Michigan  Amber 
and  Velvet  Chaff  have  been  grown  eleven  consecutive 
years.  The  average  yield  for  the  first  ten  years  was 
27.3,  29.4  and  29.8  bushels.  The  eleventh  year  (1894) 
the  yields  were  39.67,  35.66  and  27  bushels,  from 
which  Professor  Latta  says:  "It  is  high  time  that 
the  farmer  everywhere  should  abandon  the  notion 
that  wheat  will  '  run  out.'  " 

Prof.  T.  L.  Lyon  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, in  experiments  continued  from  1899  to  1904, 
comes  to  the  following  conclusion:  "That  a  variety 
brought  from  a  more  humid  to  a  drier  climate  will 
not  do  as  well  for  a  number  of  years  as  the  same 
variety  which  has  been  grown  in  the  dry  climate  con- 
tinuously." 

In  the  light  of  these  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments we  may  safely  lay  down  the  principle  that 
unless  the  change  be  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
better  variety  or  a  stronger  seed  there  can  be  no 
advantage  resulting  from  a  change  of  seed  wheat, 
and  in  case  seed  be  purchased  from  a  portion  of  the 
country  where  climatic  conditions  are  quite  unlike 
those  of  California  the  seed  is  not  likely  to  be  at  its 
best  for  several  years. 

If  seed  shows  signs  of  running  out  it  simply  means 
that  proper  care  has  not  been  taken  in  the  selection 
of  the  seed  to  remove  small,  shriveled,  and  light 
weight  kernels,  and  to  use  only  plump  kernels.  With 
proper  care  in  the  selection  of  seed,  wheat  does  not 
deteriorate  from  any  change  within  ,itself.  But  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  yield  care  must  be  taken  in 
the  selection  of  the  best  seed  and  to  practice  rational 
methods  of  rotation,  manuring  and  tillage  to  main- 
tain the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Large  vs.  Small  Kernels  for  Seed. — This  is  an- 
other of  the  mooted  questions  among  growers,  and 
the  evidence  presented  below  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  their  consideration. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  presents  the 
following  average  yield  for  each  of  two  years  as  fol- 
lows: 

1900.  1061. 
Bushels.  Bushels. 

From  heavy  seed   27  3  2K  5 

From  ordinary  seed  26.7  25.9 

From  light  seed  21  8  23  9 


The  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  presents  the 
following  data: 

Weight  of  Grains. 


Large  Heads. 

Pounds. 

2,418.7 

2.37S  (J 

Medium  Heads. 

2  300  0 

Small  Heads. 

Large  grains  

1,850  0 

1  868  7 

General  Selection. 

2,087.5 

2.068  7 

Small  grains  

1,887.8 

The  results  given  below  were  obtained  by  D 

r.  N.  A. 

Cobb,  New  South  Wales,  the  experiments  covering 
three  years,  and  were  far  too  exhaustive  to  consider 
each  separately.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  numerous 
check  plots  the  investigation  embraced  twenty-four 
varieties  of  wheat,  separated  into  large,  medium  and 
small  grains,  as  in  the  above-named  experiment,  and 
the  average  results  obtained  were  as  follows: 

Bushels  Per  Acre. 
1st  Year,   id  Year. 

From  large  plump  grain  32.02  10.34 

From  medium  plump  grain  28  77  8  66 

From  small  plump  grain  24.86  6.50 

Large  and  Pldmp  vs.  Small  and  Shriveled 
Seed. — For  the  present  season  the  results  presented 
under  this  head  should  have  special  applicaticn,  since 
there  are  so  many  farmers,  as  a  result  of  the  extreme 
rust  conditions  of  1905,  who  have  on  hand  nothing  but 
badly  shriveled  (pinched)  seed.  The  question  is  being 
constantly  put  to  the  station  authorities  as  to  the 
value  of  pinched  grain  for  seed  purposes,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  following  results  secured  by  Dr.  N.  A. 
Cobb  in  New  South  Wales  in  a  most  painstaking  in- 
vestigatiop  may  prove  suggestive.  These  experi- 
ments covered  five  varieties,  which  gave  the  follow- 


ing average  results,  they  being  uniformly  in  favor  of 
the  plump  seed: 

Bushels. 

From  plump  seed  20.18 

From  shrunken  seed  18  52 

That  the  germination  of  such  seeds  is  fair  is  indi- 
cated by  a  test  made  by  the  writer  of  this  circular, 
which  showed  9i%  of  the  grain  actually  germinated; 
but  the  plantlets  were  very  weak  and  undoubtedly 
their  vitality  would  always  remain  low. 

The  results  are  in  entire  harmony  with  what  we 
know  as  to  the  necessity  of  securing  vigorous,  plump 
seed  in  the  case  of  alfalfa  and  other  crops.  The  same 
fact  is  recognized  by  the  farmer  with  reference  to 
the  parentage  of  his  animals;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
idea  holds  that  the  case  is  different  with  wheat.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  grain  growers  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  condition  of  much  of  the  local  supply 
of  wheat  to  secure  new  seed  and  start  with  a  good 
type  of  seed  wheat. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there 
will  be  no  more  favorable  time  than  this  to  make  a 
trial  of  some  of  the  harder  winter  wheats,  especially 
that  desirable  bread  variety  known  as  "Turkey 
Red,"  which  gave  so  much  promise  last  season  when 
grown  alongside  of  our  more  common  varieties. 


Growing  and  Curing  Sorghum  Seed. 

Although  it  is  unquestionably  easier  to  grow  and 
cure  sorghum  seed  in  the  interior  valley  of  California 
than  in  Ohio,  because  of  the  abundance  of  dry  heat, 
there  are  places  nearer  the  coast  where  Ohio  ex- 
perience may  be  more  applicable.  It  is,  however, 
interesting  everywhere.  Mr.  Waldo  F.  Brown  gives 
the  Breeders'  Gazette  a  detailed  review  of  Ohio 
practice  with  the  plant: 

Shocking  Experience. — About  saving,  curing  and 
threshing  sorghum  seed,  I  think  I  have  learned  the 
best  plan  of  managing  it.  When  I  first  began  I  lost 
some  seed  by  bulking  it  and  having  it  heat,  and  I 
have  had  seed  brought  to  me  where  the  bundles  had 
been  shocked  as  soon  as  cut  and  had  heated  so  as  to 
spoil  the  seed  in  a  few  days.  V:  Sorghum  seed  should 
not  be  cut  until  it  is  thoroughly  ripe.  We  cut  it  at 
the  ground  with  the  corn  binder,  let  it  lie  a  few  days 
for  the  blades  to  wilt  and  then  put  it  up  in  large 
shocks.  Our  sorghum  this  year  will  run  about  thirty 
shocks  to  the  acre.  We  cut  it  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember, put  it  up  in  large  shocks  containing  twenty 
or  twenty-five  bundles  which  are  very  heavy,  weigh- 
ing with  the  seed  on  about  forty  pounds  each.  When 
we  first  began  this  plan  we  found  difficulty,  as  the 
weight  of  the  seed  was  so  a reat  that  the  shocks  would 
twist  and  fall  down,  and  in  less  than  a  week  two- 
thirds  of  the  shocks  would  be  on  the  ground.  In  case 
of  continued  wet  weather,  the  seed  will  deteriorate 
greatly  and  in  some  cases  it  would  be  entirely  ruined. 
I  studied  out  the  following  plan  to  prevent  this  by 
placing  a  support  in  the  middle  of  the  shock,  to  pre- 
vent the  shocks  from  twisting  and  falling.  My  first 
idea  was  to  place  a  box  or  barrel  in  the  center  to 
support  the  bundles  as  we  built  up  the  shock;  but  the 
lucky  thought  struck  me  that,  as  we  had  an  abun- 
dance of  bound  corn  fodder,  four  or  five  bundles  could 
be  placed  in  a  pile,  laying  them  one  across  the  other, 
so  as  to  build  up  a  good  center.  The  plan  proved 
entirely  satisfactory  and  our  sorghum,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  half  a  dozen  shocks,  stood  up  all  right.  We 
found  it  paid  to  make  two  ties  in  setting  up  the  shock 
— one  when  it  was  about  half  made  and  the  other 
when  completed. 

Our  plan  is  to  cut  down  the  shocks,  cut  off  the 
heads  with  only  an  inch  or  two  of  stem,  put  the  seed 
in  bushel  baskets  and  carry  to  the  wagon  until  we 
have  it  filled.  Then  we  replace  the  topped  sorghum 
over  the  fodder  foundation,  placing  it  so  it  will  shed 
water,  and  tie  the  tops  and  let  it  stand  until  thor- 
oughly cured,  ready  for  storing  away  for  winter  use. 

Handling  the  Heads. — If  your  seed'is  put  in  bulk, 
it  is  necessary  to  watch  it  to  see  that  it  does  not  be- 
gin to  heat,  as  this  soon  destroys  its  vitality.  We 
spread  the  cut  heads  of  seed  about  8  inches  deep  on 
the  floor,  then  make  a  false  floor  with  open  cracks 
above  the  first  floor,  and  put  in  a  second,  if  needed. 
When  the  seed  is  thoroughly  dry,  we  thresh  it  with 
the  wheat  thresher.  If  the  man  running  the  machine 
has  had  no  experience  with  sorghum,  he  should  be 
cautioned  to  remove  part  of  the  concaves  to  prevent 
cutting  the  seed.  I  have  had  seed  cut  so  a  pound  or 
two  to  the  bushel  would  be  spoiled;  but  if  the  machine 
is  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  part  of  the  con- 
caves removed,  we  have  no  difficulty  on  this  point. 
The  seed  should  be  so  dry  when  threshed  that  it  will 
be  safe  to  bulk  it.  We  pay  $1  an  acre  for  cutting, 
and  furnish  the  twine.  We  find  our  shocks  will  aver- 
age about  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  shock,  and  the 
cost  of  topping  is  about  8  cents  per  bushel.  Some- 
times the  machine  can  be  gauged  to  thresh  it  so  it 
will  not  have  to  be  run  through  the  fanning  mill;  but 
unless  it  is  well  cleaned  so  it  will  not  give  trouble 
about  feeding  in  the  drill,  it  should  be  finished  with 
the  fanning  mill. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  although  the  cost  of 
growing  and  saving  sorghum  seed  is  quite  heavy,  the 
value  of  the  fodder  is  such  as  to  pay  for  the  entire 
cost.    I  believe  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  hay,  and 
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as  the  yield  is  rarely  less  than  eight  and  sometimes 
twelve  tons  of  cured  fodder,  taking  both  seed  and 
fodder  into  consideration,  it  is  a  very  profitable  crop. 
The  bundles  when  cured  weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  each,  and  three  or  four  tons  of  it  can  stand 
in  the  space  required  for  a  ton  of  hay  or  corn  fodder; 
a  bundle  of  it  will  be  enough  for  a  day's  ration  for  a 
work  horse. 


Cement  Work  on  the  Farm. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  recently  suggested  the  desirability  of  more 
cement  structures  on  the  farm,  and  we  invited  con- 
tributions on  that  subject.  While  they  are  being 
prepared  we  will  give  two  descriptions  of  cement 
construction  from  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  which  seem 
thoroughly  practicable: 

A  Cement  Tank  or  Watering  Trough. — Select  the 
site  and  level  the  ground  on  a  circle  the  diameter  of 
which  is  12  inches  larger  than  the  tank.  Remove 
the  surface  dirt.  Set  a  stake  in  the  center  and  drain 
a  circle  the  size  of  the  tank.  Take  a  tile  spade  and 
follow  the  line  marked  and  go  down  to  good  yellow 
clay  or  other  soil  that  will  probably  hold  water — 16 
inches  will  usually  do.  Begin  in  the  bottom  of 
your  trench  with  a  mixture  of  cement  and  gravel  or 
coarse  sand  mixed  3  or  4  to  1,  and  tamp  every 
ounce  of  it  to  the  top  of  the  ground.  Mix  thin  so  it 
will  pour  like  mortar,  or  thinner;  the  thinner  the 
better.  At  top  of  ground  set  up  forms  proper  height 
and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  top  of  them. 
Work  in  a  few  pounds  of  old  barb  wire.  Be  sure  to 
tamp  well  all  the  way.  Three  and  one-half  barrels  of 
cement  make  a  tank  10  feet  in  diameter  and  2%  feet 
16  inches  in  the  ground. 

When  done,  let  the  form  stand  two  days,  then  re- 
move the  inside  one  and  turn  in  a  barrel  or  so  of 
water  and  mix  the  mud  in  bottom  of  tank  to  a  per- 
fect "loblolly."  Do  this  again  the  next  day  with 
more  water.  After  another  day  turn  on  the  mill  and 
let  it  fill  half  full  or  so.  Do  not  get  excited  if  it  leaks 
a  little  for  a  while.  If  it  leaks  too  much,  dip  the 
water  out  and  mix  the  bottom  up  again  until  it  stops. 
That  muddy  water  filtering  out  will  surely  stop  the 
leaks  finally.  Leave  the  outside  form  on  for  ten  days 
or  until  it  rots  off. 

A  Cement  Floor  or  Sidewalk. — The  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture,  at  Madison,  is  having  consid- 
erable experience  in  building  cement  sidewalks,  and 
the  work  thus  far  has  been  a  decided  success.  The 
plan  pursued  is  as  follows:  Excavations  are  made  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  allow  for  from  8  inches  to  18  inches 
of  cinders  under  the  walk.  Gravel  or  sand  can  be 
substituted  for  cinders.  This  prevents  the  heaving 
of  the  ground  and  cracking  and  otherwise  injuring 
the  cement.  The  amount  of  cinders  varies  with  the 
locations  of  the  walks.  On  moist,  seepy  and  level 
soils  there  should  be  at  least  18  inches  of  cinders. 
Where  the  walks  are  on  a  slope  and  the  soil  is  well 
drained,  18  inches  of  cinders  is  sufficient.  In  all  cir- 
cumstances the  cinders  are  well  packed. 

On  top  of  the  cinders  is  placed  concrete  (1  part 
cement,  3  parts  sand  and  5  parts  crushed  rock) 
|  inch  thick,  and  on  top  of  this  is  put  a  covering 
of  1  part  cement,  1  part  sand  and  1  part  granite 
screenings  I  inch  thick.  This  gives  a  very  neat,  sub- 
stantial and  durable  walk.  Where  walk  is  constructed 
on  a  steep  incline,  Farm  Superintendent  Adams,  who 
has  this  work  in  charge,  has  hit  upon  a  very  excellent 
idea  of  placing  boards  upon  the  cement  when  it  is  in 
the  right  consistency  to  stick  to  the  boards  suffi- 
ciently to  leave  a  rough  or  wavy  surface  as  the 
boards  are  removed.  This  wavy  appearance  gives  a 
pleasing  effect  to  the  eye  and  at  the  same  time  serves 
a  useful  purpose  in  preventing  one's  feet  from  slip- 
ping from  under  him.  This  roughened  surface  is 
preferred  to  grooves,  the  ordinary  method  of  rough- 
ening cement  surfaces. 

The  material  required  for  100  square  feet  of  side- 
walk is  as  follows:  Two  and  one-half  cubic  yards  of 
cinders  or  gravel  (or  sand  and  gravel)  for  foundation, 
when  the  latter  is  8  inches  thick,  1  cubic  yard  of 
crushed  stone  or  clean  gravel,  I  yard  of  coarse,  sharp 
sand,  \  cubic  yard  granite  screenings  (or  sand),  If 
barrel  (4  sacks  to  the  barrel)  of  Portland  cement. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Training  in  Agriculture. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Wojta  of  Minnesota  writes  to  the 
Breeder's  Gazette  of  facts  and  tendencies  which  are 
clearly  discernible  in  this  State. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  when  the  desire  for  agricultural  training 
was  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  Every  industrious 
person  interested  in  the  business  of  farming  desires  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  the  art  and  which  explain  and  reconcile 
differences  in  practice  and  procedure.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  sought  in  order  that  our  modern  system 
of  farming  may  be  carried  out  successfully.  The 
chief  reasons  for  this  desire  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following: 

Agricultural  knowledge  as  affording  means  for 


closer  study  of  practical  farming;  the  rapid  settle- 
ment and  the  development  of  new  agricultural  areas; 
agricultural  economic  importance  as  resulting  from 
the  present  industrial  activity  throughout  the  coun- 
try; and  the  excellent  facilities  for  study  now  offered 
at  the  different  colleges. 

Agriculture  is  said  to  be  the  most  fundamental  and 
useful  of  occupations,  since  it  supplies  the  world  with 
food.  From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  this  may  be 
true,  but  a  high  degree  of  civilization  is  possible  only 
with  diversification  of  interests.  The  relative  import- 
ance of  one  occupation  depends  upon  the  other  to 
the  extent  and  with  the  degree  of  advancement  of 
civilization.  Manufacture  or  commerce  is  therefore 
impossible  without  highly  developed  agriculture. 

What  the  Modern  Farmer  Must  Do. — It  may  be 
truly  said,  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  that 
no  other  occupation  brings  the  study  of  Nature 
nearer  to  man  than  does  practical  agriculture.  The 
farmer  who,  without  much  thought,  seriously  busies 
himself  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  farm  work,  can- 
not always  understandingiy  or  satisfactorily  attempt 
to  give  solutions  to  the  many  problems  arising  out  of 
his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  who 
analyzes  and  combines  reason  with  the  doings  of  his 
hands  soon  realizes  that  fundamental  knowledge  of 
science  is  more  important  to  successful  farming  than 
mere  physical  labor. 

New  and  fertile  agricultural  districts  in  this  and 
adjoining  States  are  being  rapidly  settled.  The  em- 
ployes, particularly  those  of  abandoned  sawmills, 
tanneries  and  even  the  factories,  are  steadily  taking 
up  their  homes  on  farms.  The  pioneer  farmer  who 
once  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  peeling  of 
bark  and  chopping  of  wood  and  ties,  is  now  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  improvement  of  his  farm  and  the 
farm  home.  Wooded  lands  are  gradually  giving  way 
to  productive  fields.  The  farmer  whose  fields  have 
steadily  been  under  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years 
must  know  the  principles  of  how  to  restore  fertility 
to  the  soil,  so  as  to  produce  crops  commensurate 
with  his  effort.  A  good  farmer  should  not  only  grow 
crops  successfully  and  economically,  but  should  har- 
vest his  crops  securely  and  market  them  advanta- 
geously. 

Heretofore  scientific  knowledge  has  been  consid- 
ered extremely  expensive,  and  in  a  new  country,  with 
insufficient  capital,  there  were  better  inducements 
for  enterprise  in  other  directions.  Agricultural 
areas  of  virgin  soil  then  enabled  us  to  make  money 
while  employing  wasteful  methods.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  rapid  increase  in  population  leads  to  greater 
growth  in  agricultural  areas,  and  their  resulting 
complexities  of  business  transactions  make  great  and 
increasing  demands  for  specialization  along  particu- 
lar lines  of  work.  Whenever  produce  sells  low  for  a 
considerable  time  the  fact  is  usually  evidence  that 
some  are  employing  cheaper  methods  than  others, 
and  their  product  is  supplying  the  market.  Those 
who  do  not  employ  as  good  methods  are  crowded  out. 
The  desire  to  produce  the  best  quality  and  the  great- 
est quantity  of  marketable  goods  is  a  question  of 
economic  consideration  with  the  farmer. 

Education  in  Agriculture. — It  is  true  that  the 
education  which  the  country  boy  and  girl  are  to 
receive  should  put  them  in  touch  with  their  environ- 
ments and  should  awaken  a  keen  and  an  intelligent 
interest  in  things  immediately  about  them  and  make 
clear  to  them  the  possibilities  for  intellectual  activity 
and  development  for  the  individual  who  lives  in  the 
country.  It  should  make  evident  to  them  that  a 
trained  intelligence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  differ- 
ent problems  of  farm  life  is  a  necessity  for  the  high- 
est success,  and  if  coupled  with  industry  and  economy 
will  produce  financial  returns  proportionate  to  the 
effort.  Agricultural  training  will  bring  to  the  coun- 
try boys  and  girls  an  opportunity  for  a  more  pacti- 
cal  and  a  higher  grade  of  education  than  they  have 
been  able  to  secure  heretofore,  and  some  of  this  may 
be  had  in  their  own  localities  at  small  expense. 

The  fact  that  such  a  large  number  of  young  men 
seek  technical  training  in  agriculture  in  the  different 
colleges  cannot  but  have  a  wholesome  effect.  A 
study  of  rural  life  under  existing  conditions  has 
caused  the  preparation  of  an  ideal  course  of  training 
in  the  science  of  agriculture.  Greatest  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  extension  of  laboratory 
work,  in  analyses  of  soils  and  fertilizers,  in  selection 
of  seed  grains  and  work  in  practical  animal  hus- 
bandry. A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  demand  for 
technical  training  for  those  engaged  in  agriculture, 
but  to-day  the  demand  in  this  and  other  countries  is 
constantly  increasing. 

There  is  need  for  more  training  and  knowledge 
among  people  who  farm,  with  regard  to  the  manag- 
ing of  natural  forces  in  accordance  with  the  laws  that 
govern  all  animal  and  plant  growth.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  soil  physics  and  practical  knowl- 
edge and  ability.  The  person  who  understands  soil 
physics  can  manage  land  and  crops  better  than  if  he 
did  not  understand  the  principles.  Knowledge 
obtained  through  a  course  of  training  stands  for 
power,  the  power  to  see,  the  power  to  do,  the  power 
to  understand,  and  therefore  the  power  to  know. 

What  the  College  Can  Do.— What  of  the  discip- 
linary value  to  the  student  in  taking  a  course  of  such 
training  at  the  college?  (1)  It  teaches  the  student 
to  analyze  carefully  the  nature  of  that  which  he  in- 
tends to  perform  and  to  master  in  detail  the  difficul- 


ties it  presents.  (2)  It  teaches  him  to  study  condi- 
tions with  a  view  to  employing  means  suitable  to 
their  requirements.  (3)  It  teaches  him  to  be  method- 
ical and  logical  in  all  his  operations  so  that  the  efforts 
made  will  have  direction  toward  the  end  sought.  (4) 
It  inculcates  habits  of  honesty  in  thought,  word  and 
deed.    It  breeds  friendship. 

The  work  planned  for  the  student  by  the  teacher 
in  the  college  will  give  him  quite  a  course  in  scientific 
study.  The  information  acquired  through  such  study 
will  furnish  the  foundation  for  his  successful  career  as 
a  farmer.  Many  a  boy  will  be  led  to  see  the  rare 
possibilities  for  the  practical  man  in  agriculture — the 
trained  man.  The  day  is  at  hand  when  the  success- 
ful farmer  must  have  a  special  training  in  his  own 
special  business.  In  the  near  future  the  man  with 
the  old-time  methods  will  be  completely  outclassed  by 
the  man  with  training  in  his  pursuit.  The  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  bright  boys  and  girls  will  not 
leave  the  farm  for  the  more  active  life  of  the  cities  of 
to-day.  The  doings  on  the  farm  will  require  the 
close,  careful  and  shrewd  thought  that  is  demanded 
by  the  complex  lines  of  business  to-day.  Head-work 
as  well  as  hand-work  will  find  such  a  happy  combi- 
nation that  many  a  bright  fellow  will  be  drawn  from 
the  city  and  rush  to  the  more  tranquil  country 
atmosphere. 


THE  STABLE. 


The  Outlook  for  California  Horses. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Layng  is,  perhaps,  the  best  informed 
man  on  the  commercial  side  of  the  California  horse 
industry,  and  his  points  as  given  to  the  Live  Stock 
Journal  are  of  wide  interest  to  our  readers: 

The  Present. — Horse  breeders  and  farmers  have 
had  a  most  profitable  season  in  selling  horses  to  the 
governments  of  the  United  States,  Germany  and 
Great  Britain.  The  Hawaiian  Islands,  Mexico  and 
Alaska  have  also  made  large  inroads  on  the  supply, 
while  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  have 
come  to  California  to  engage  in  farming,  mining  and 
contracting  for  railroad  work  and  grading  have 
scoured  the  country  purchasing  suitable  horses. 
Naturally,  valuations  increased  and  are  doing  so 
daily.  The  supply  has  been  limited,  and  with  the 
settling  of  the  vast  tracts  of  government  lands,  over 
which  thousands  of  horses  formerly  roamed;  the  cut- 
ting up  of  the  big  stock  farms  and  the  dispersal  of 
the  large  studs  of  horses;  the  natural  decrease  by 
death  and  accident  among  horses,  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  all  large  breeding  operations  during  the  past 
ten  years,  make  it  almost  imperative  for  every  man 
who  has  a  farm — be  it  devoted  to  agriculture  or  to 
dairying — to  start  in  at  once  and  begin  the  breeding 
of  good  horses.  Buyers  will  always  be  found  willing 
to  pay  good  prices  for  horses.  They  are  searching 
everywhere  for  them  now.  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Idaho 
and  Montana  have  been  searched  as  with  a  fine- tooth 
comb  to  get  horses,  not  only  for  California,  but  for  the 
vast  country  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the 
report  is  that  nothing  is  left  in  these  States  but 
"furze  tails"  and  "scrubs,"  all  the  good  ones  hav- 
ing been  shipped  away. 

The  Outlook.— It  does  not  take  one  gifted  with 
foresight  to  see  that  fortunes  are  to  be 
made  within  the  next  five  years  in  this  industry. 
A  glance  at  the  prices  obtained  for  serviceable  horses 
is  convincing  and  should  appeal  to  the  reason  of 
every  reader,  for  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  this 
State  has  there  been  such  a  prospect  to  realize  a 
splendid  annual  income  from  the  raising  of  horses  of 
all  breeds  as  at  present. 

Every  farmer  and  dairyman  should  understand  the 
situation  and  endeavor  to  furnish  horses  to  meet  this 
demand,  for  to  them  buyers  must  go.  The  era  of  the 
big  stock  farm  has  passed  and  in  its  stead  the  small 
ones  must  suffice.  The  aim  of  every  owner  of  a  good 
mare  should  be  to  breed  her  next  spring  to  the  best 
stallion  procurable.  If  there  are  no  thoroughbred 
representatives  of  the  Belgian,  Percheron,  Clyde, 
Shire  or  Suffolk  Punch  breeds  in  the  vicinity,  then 
there  should  be  a  meeting  called  of  all  interested  in 
the  industry  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  joint  stock 
company  to  purchase  a  suitable  stallion,  and  nego- 
tiations to  that  effect  could  be  immediately  opened 
with  some  of  the  importers  or  breeders  with  a"  view 
to  purchase. 

The  breeding  problem  will  then  be  solved  and  the 
patronage  of  owners  who  are  not  shareholders  will 
pay  handsomely  on  the  investment,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  stallion  will  be  paid  for  and  a  class  of 
horses  will  be  seen  roaming  over  the  hills  and  across 
the  valleys  for  which  high  prices  will  be  obtained, 
and  the  reputation  for  raising  such  fine  horses  will 
be  a  splendid  advertisement  for  that  portion  of  the 
country.  This  method  is  being  pursued  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  automobiles  and  the  abolishment  of 
horse  cars,  the  demand  for  good  horses  for  draft, 
carriage,  business,  track  and  saddle  purposes  is  on 
the  increase. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  depend  upon  buyers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Scores  of  men  from  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  have 
been  inquiring  for  horses,  and  if  there  are  any  to  be 
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sold  they  will  be  here  to  pay  the  very  highest  prices. 
Three-year-olds  will  bring  from  $150  to  $210  each,  if 
they  have  size  and  quality.  Higher  prices  for  well- 
matched  teams  will  be  paid.  A  team  of  five-year-old 
geldings  weighing  3800  pounds  recently  sold  in  Chi- 
cago for  $1300,  and  $700  and  $800  are  not  considered 
too  much  for  good  teams  of  well-matched  horses 
there  to-day.  California  has  earned  a  reputation 
second  to  no  other  in  the  world  for  the  raising  and 
development  of  horses  of  all  kinds,  and  the  intelli- 
gent farmer  and  dairyman  who  wishes  to  increase 
his  profits  yearly,  and  who  has  studied  the  situation, 
should  not  hesitate  a  day.  Time  is  valuable  and  this 
is  the  best  season  of  the  year  to  buy  stallions  and 
have  everything  ready  when  the  season  opens. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Poultry  Business. 

Our  regular  contributor,  Mr.  A.  Warren  Robinson 
of  Petaluma,  discusses  the  business  aspects  of  poul- 
try growing  in  the  Petaluma  Journal  in  an  interest- 
ing way: 

Requirements. — To  successfully  conduct  a  poultry 
business  requires  close  application  and  due  regard  to 
numerous  details.  There  must  needs  be  many  steps 
and  much  labor,  which,  while  it  is  not  as  hard  or 
tedious  as  that  of  some  other  avocations,  is,  never- 
theless, irksome  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

But  it  is  not  all  machine  work.  Far  from  that. 
Here  the  successful  person  must,  withal,  exercise  the 
powers  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  body.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  observation,  experiment,  study,  devising  means 
to  accomplish  certain  ends;  in  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tience, continuity;  in  the  determination  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  and  in  the  endeavor  to  do  one's  level 
best,  both  in  hard  work  and  in  mental  effort— all  this 
serves  to  develop  the  man  and  robs  the  business  of 
the  drudgery  that,  to  many,  seems  to  be  a  part,  and 
a  very  prominent  part  of  this  avocation. 

The  careful  observer  learns  by  experience.  He 
experiments  along  this  or  that  line  that  he  may  at- 
tain coveted  results.  It  may  be  the  matter  of  breed- 
ing or  in  the  mating  of  his  fowls;  or  it  may  be  as  re- 
gards the  most  profitable  foods,  also  as  regards 
the  housing  of  fowls  and  the  warding  off  of  disease. 

In  this  connection  there  opens  up  a  broad  field  of 
great  interest,  for  with  the  care  of  the  youngest 
chick,  through  the  succeeding  steps  of  the  life  of  the 
fowl,  one's  love  for  nature  strengthens.  To  note  the 
gradual  development  of  the  chick  into  the  beautiful 
six-months-old  pullet  is  far  from  being  without  inter- 
est. The  suocess  which  attends  this  progress  robs 
the  requisite  labor,  which  we  often  think  very  slow 
and  hum-drum  and  tedious,  of  much  of  its  irksome- 
ness. 

Mental  development  and  the  culture  of  the  finer 
elements  of  our  natures  may.  and  should,  accompany 
all  our  efforts  to  succeed  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Many  brainy  men  are  engaged  in  this  interesting 
and  profitable  business — the  raising  of  poultry.  Some 
of  our  deep  thinkers,  who  have  put  their  energies 
into  this  vocation,  have  attained  more  than  national 
reputations.  And  why  not  ?  He  who  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  public  at  large  to  add  to  life's  success  is 
certainly  a  benefactor  to  the  race.  Thousands  of 
poultrymen  to-day  owe  untold  benefits  to  those  who 
have  given  their  time,  money  and  talents  to  the  de- 
velopment, the  expansion  of  this  wonderful  business. 

Against  Exaggeration.— The  following  quotation  I 
from  a  recent  article  from  the  pen  of  an  Eastern 
poultryman  will  be  found  interesting  reading: 
''Those  who  have  succeeded  with  poultry  are  those 
who  have  overcome  obstacles  and  battled  against 
and  battered  down  oppositions,  unless  there  has  been 


an  odd  genius  or  so  in  the  country,  who  has  grasped 
the  details  and  mastered  the  difficulties  of  the  busi- 
ness in  a  marvelously  short  time.  One  hears  of  such 
and  occasionally  reads  of  one  such,  but  never  sees 
one.  They  are  as  evasive  as  ghosts,  and  perhaps  as 
substantial. 

"I  think  a  protest  against  the  false  inducement 
offered  by  these  glaring  and  sensational  statements 
of  immense  gains  from  a  small  outlay  of  money  should 
appear  once  in  a  while  in  substantial  agricultural 
papers,  and  the  truth  indicated  that  there  is  profit 
in  poultry,  as  in  other  things,  when  the  business  is 
handled  properly  and  when  good,  honest  work  and 
thought  are  expended  upon  it.  Get-rich-quick 
schemes  are  elusive  and  delusive.  If  one  person  gets 
rich  quick  in  some  scheme  or  business  put  him  down 
as  a  genius,  or  the  results  of  one  of  the  '  happens  '  of 
life.  It  is  not  the  rule  with  chickens,  or  oil,  or  rail- 
roads, or  newspapers,  or  even  farming.  Hard  work 
and  hard  thought,  and  plenty  of  it,  both,  are  the 
foundation  of  success.  That  is  the  price  of  it  and 
many  pay  the  price  without  getting  it.  If  one  gets 
it  without  paying  the  price  he  is  in  a  class  by  himself 
and  no  guide  to  us  ordinary  mortals. 

"Chickens  certainly  pay  good  profit,  and  invite 
culture  from  scores  and  hundreds  who  can  raise  a 
few  on  a  small  piece  of  land.  More  persons  than  are 
now  in  the  business  can  advantageously  undertake  it. 
There  is  much  of  pleasure  in  it,  and  plenty  of  work 
and  abundant  opportunity  to  think.  When  one  has 
acquired  the  knowledge  and  the  faculty  of  feeding 
and  caring  for  200  hens  he  will  be  in  receipt  of  a 
modest  income  which  will  make  the  way  of  life  easier. 
The  road  to  this  desirable  result  is  that  of  slow,  steady 
and  continuous  progress;  and  he  who  attains  posses- 
sion of  200  hens  and  knows  how  to  take  care  of  them 
will  have  learned  of  some  things  that  are  not  in  the 
pages  of  book  or  newspaper,  but  which  have  been 
worn  into  him  by  the  hard  rubbing  of  every-day  facts. 
He  wilLknow  that  he  will  get  rich  from  a  few  hens, 
for  one  thing.  For  another  he  will  know  that  he  can- 
not get  rich  in  the  poultry  business  otherwise  than  as 
other  men  get  rich  in  other  business,  namely,  by 
doing  a  great  deal  of  it  successfully.  For  another 
thing,  he  will  know  that  there  is  a  good  profit,  and 
much  satisfaction,  in  doing  even  a  little  of  the  busi- 
ness." 

Protection. — When  the  heated  season  is  approach- 
ing the  poultryman  needs  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
inroads  of  red  mites  which  so  cunningly,  and  persist- 
ently, take  up  their  abode  in  hen  houses.  It  is  not 
always  fair  sailing  on  this  voyage  on  which  we  are 
embarked,  as  many  have  found.  There  are  battles 
to  wage  and  that  against  insect  life  is  one  the  poul- 
trier  has  on  hand  much  of  the  time.  At  the  risk  of 
repetition  it  may  be  stated  that  one  pound  of  naph- 
thalene flakes  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  coal  oil,  with 
one  or  two  tablespoonsful  of  chloro-naphthalene  added, 
make  a  very  good,  effective  paint  for  roosts  where 
mites  play  hide  and  seek. 

Also  for  a  good  disinfectant,  a  powder  one  may 
use  in  the  house  and  yards,  is  air-slaked  lime,  sul- 
phur and  a  liberal  quantity  of  chloro-naphthalene. 

THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  Enterprises  and  Their  Achievements. 

[CONCLUDED  FROM  LAST  ISSUE.] 


The  centrifugal  pump  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  in 
connection  with  irrigation  and  is  being  extensively 
installed  in  this  country  where  pumping  is  required. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  these  pumps  are  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  primitive  shadoof,  which  has  been 
for  ages  the  method  employed  for  raising  water  along 
the  Nile.    As  the  cotton  and  sugarcane  crops  in  that 


country  yield  from  $30  to  $40  an  acre,  or  even  $5'>, 
the  well-to-do  farmer  can  afford  a  centrifugal  pump 
run  by  steam  power.  There  are  now  many  hundreds 
of  these  pumps,  fixed  or  portable,  working  on  the 
Nile  banks  of  Egypt. 

Drainage. — Mr.  Moncrieff  was  very  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  irrigation  should  be  accompanied  by 
drainage,  a  view  which  is  coming  to  be  widely  held  in 
this  country.  Speaking  specifically  upon  the  subject, 
he  said:  "In  the  great  irrigation  systems  which  I 
have  been  describing,  for  a  long  time  little  or  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  drainage.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  water  should  be  absorbed  or  evap- 
orated, and  get  away  somehow  without  doing  any 
harm.  This  may  hold  good  for  high-lying  lands,  but 
alongside  of  these  are  low-lying  lands  into  which  the 
irrigation  water  from  above  will  percolate  and  pro- 
duce water  logging  and  marsh." 

This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  many  places 
in  our  own  country,  rendering  land  practically  use- 
less and  often  causing  it  to  be  abandoned  for  cultiva- 
tion. Where  the  evil  has  not  progressed  so  far  as 
this,  alkali  has  taken  possession  of  vast  tracts  of 
land,  greatly  restricting  its  value  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  can  be  put,  and  even  rendering  it  unfit  for 
any  crops. 

The  speaker  advised  that  the  drainage  canal  should 
be  constructed  along  with  the  irrigation  canal,  and 
he  quoted  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  W.  Willcocks 
in  support  of  this.  The  latter  states  that  the  capac- 
ity of  the  drain  should  be  one-third  of  that  of  the 
canal.  "The  two  should  be  kept  carefully  apart — 
the  canal  following  the  ridges,  the  drain  following  the 
hollows  of  the  country,  and  one  in  no  case  obstructing 
the  other.  This  subject  of  drainage  early  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  English  engineers  in  Egypt.  In 
the  last  twenty  years  many  hundred  miles  of  drains 
have  been  excavated,  some  as  large  as  50  feet  width 
of  bed  and  10  feet  deep." 

What  America  Can  Do. — A  survey  like  the  above 
shows  that  in  this  country  we  are,  relatively  speak- 
ing, only  at  the  beginning  of  irrigation  development. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  first  efforts  have  been  lit- 
tle more  than  temporary  makeshifts  and  have  lacked 
that  degree  of  stability  and  permanency  which 
characterizes  the  works  of  the  Old  World,  and  which 
is  so  important  when  we  consider  the  dependence  of 
arid  agriculture  upon  irrigation.  This  dependence  is 
not  temporary,  as  are  some  conditions  of  agriculture, 
but  is  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  permanent  require- 
ment of  farming.  Mr.  Moncrieff,  while  mentioning 
some  of  our  larger  and  better  works,  comments  upon 
them  as  a  whole  as  "often  rude  and  of  a  temporary 
nature,  the  extensive  use  of  timber  striking  a  for- 
eigner from  the  Old  World."  He  also  refers  to  the 
lack  of  a  well-devised  scheme  of  water  control,  such 
as  exists  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

It  required  time,  of  course,  to  convince  capital  of 
the  possibilities  of  irrigated  agriculture  and  to  bring 
about  a  faith  which  warranted  more  permanent  works; 
and  as  the  experiments  had  all  to  be  made  by  private 
enterprise,  the  surprise  is  not  at  the  imperfect 
character  of  these  works,  but  at  the  public  spirit 
and  enterprise  which  have  made  some  of  our  larger 
and  more  difficult  works  possible.  Sir  W.  Willcocks 
has  said  that  "if  private  enterprise  can  not  succeed 
in  irrigation  works  of  magnitude  in  America,  it  will 
surely  not  succeed  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world." 

Our  progress  now,  both  in  the  development  work 
and  the  investigation  of  irrigation  problems,  is  in  line 
with  that  in  other  countries,  as  judged  by  the  above 
survey.  With  the  Federal  Government  supplement- 
ing private  enterprise  in  the  construction  of  large 
projects  and  carrying  on  extensive  investigations 
upon  the  use  and  economy  of  water,  this  important 
branch  of  agricultural  development  is  placed  upon  a 
rational  and  intelligent  basis  which  will  make  for 
greater  permanency  and  stability. 
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Buys  Olive  Crop. — Chico  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee,  Nov.  17:  The  Ehman 
Olive  Co.  of  Oroville  has  purchased  the 
bulk  of  the  olive  crop  in  this  vicinity,  se- 
curing the  output  of  the  Bidwell,  Cussick, 
Luck,  Fitzgerald  and  other  orchards. 
Picking  has  been  commenced  and  the 
product  is  estimated  at  about  fifty  tons. 

Humboldt. 

Fires  Menace  Live  Stock. — Eureka 
Correspondence  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Nov. 
17:  Humboldt  county  is  suffering  from 
drouth.  Stock  on  the  ranges  are  dying 
for  want  of  feed,  and  grass  is  exceedingly 
short.  In  many  places  fires  have  swept 
the  ground  perfectly  bare,  destroyed 
small  trees  and  damaged  large  timber. 
The  fires  which  recently  raged  along  the 
Mad  River,  near  the  Humboldt-Trinity 
line,  burning  off  many  square  miles  of 
ranges,  continued  to  the  top  of  South 
Fork  mountain  and  descended  on  the 
Trinity  side.  Stock  which  sought  refuge 
in  canyons  and  escaped  the  flames  may 
die  of  hunger  before  they  caD  be  removed 
to  other  pastures,  which  are  short  of 
grass  and  unable  to  provide  feed  for  the 
cattle  now  depending  upon  them. 

Mendocino. 

Third  Crop  of  June  Apples. — 
Ukiah  Press,  Nov.  17:  Frank  Albertson 
reports  that  Ed  Stipp  has  a  third  crop  of 
June  apples  to  report,  and  brought  some 
of  the  apples  to  this  office  to  prove  the 
statement.  While  not  as  large  as  the 
first  and  second  crops,  the  apples  are 
fairly  good  tasting. 

Placer. 

Experimental  Vineyard.  —  Sacra- 
mento dispatch  to  Call,  Nov.  17:  George 
C.  Husmann,  pomologist  in  charge  of 
viticultural  investigations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  G.  H.  Hecke, 
expert  in  viticulture,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, have  gone  to  Auburn  in  connec- 
tion with  the  experimental  vineyard 
which  it  is  proposed  to  locate  in  the  foot- 
hills near  that  city.  In  case  a  tract  is 
secured  that  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
the  owner  undertakes  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  the  department,  the  sta- 
tion will  be  established. 

Sacramento. 

Olives  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley.— Sacramento  Union,  The  efforts  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Development  As- 
sociation to  stimulate  the  olive  industry 
are  taking  some  definite  form,  and  a 
meeting  of  growers  and  manufacturers  is 
to  be  held  on  November  18.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  olive  growing  has  fallen  short 
of  what  it  should  be  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  and  throughout  the  State,  and 
short  of  the  expectations  that  were  rea- 
sonably entertained  in  regard  to  it.  In 
1897  the  Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  culture  of  the  olive 
for  commercial  purposes  formed  an  indus- 
try that  with  proper  protection  should  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  safest  in  Califor- 
nia, and  under  favorable  conditions  the 
most  profitable  of  all  branches  of  horti- 
culture. His  estimate  of  what  the  crop 
ought  to  be  was  then  250,000,000  pounds. 
Allowing  one-half  for  picking  and  drying, 
there  would  be  400,000  barrels  of  fifty  gal- 
lons each,  or  6000  carloads.  Thf  other 
half,  made  into  oil,  would  give  1,000,000 
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cases  of  twelve  bottles  each,  or  2000  car- 
loads. Mr.  Cooper  asked  if  such  a  quan- 
tity could  be  sold  under  present  condi- 
tions, and  he  seemed  to  be  somewhat  in 
doubt  as  to  the  answer.  He  said  that  a 
great  missionary  work  lies  before  us  in 
educating  the  human  family  up  to  the 
realization  of  the  importance  of  consum- 
ing the  product  of  the  olive  tree.  Sooner 
or  later  such  knowledge  would  become 
universal,  but  not  without  hard  work. 
The  great  drawback  to  the  sale  of  the 
olive  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  adulter- 
ations and  substitutions  put  on  the  mar- 
ket with  fraudulent  labels  and  fraudulent 
statements,  while  the  difficulty  in  selling 
the  pickled  olives  is  due  to  improper 
processing  and  to  want  of  care.  If  the 
Valley  Development  Association  can  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  together  a  number  of 
the  growers  and  manufacturers  some 
good  results  must  certainly  ensue  from 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  of  experiences 
The  olive  crop  ought  to  be  as  successful 
and  as  profitable  as  the  orange  crop,  and 
it  can  certainly  be  made  so  by  effort. 

Olive  Growers  Organize. — Union, 
Nov.  19:  The  meeting  of  the  Sacramento 
olive  growers  called  by  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Development  Association  convened 
Nov.  18  in  Pioneer  Hall,  Senator  M. 
Diggs,  president  of  the  Valley  Associa- 
tion, presiding.  President  Diggs  stated 
in  opening  the  meeting  that  it  had  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to 
benefit  the  olive  industry,  and  that  the 
action  to  be  taken  rested  wholly  with  the 
olive  growers  and  handlers  present.  Fred 
Martin  of  Sacramento  spoke  for  imme- 
diate organization,  and  moved  that  the 
president  appoint  a  committee  of  eleven 
on  organization.  President  Diggs  named 
as  members  of  this  committee  C.  W. 
Bolles  of  Oroville,  W.  H.  Samson  of  Cor- 
ning, C.  F.  Aaron  of  Marysville,  Fred  Mar- 
tin of  Sacramento,  H.  A.  Buffum  of  Fair 
Oaks,  Herman  Berg  of  Marysville,  J.  W. 
Kearth  of  Colusa,  L.  D.  Butts  of  Placer 
county,  R.  H.  Taber  of  Corning,  W.  W. 
Chapin  of  Sacramento,  George  Thresher 
of  Gridley.  The  committee  submitted  the 
following  report:  "  We  respectfully  rec- 
ommend that  in  view  of  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  olive  industry  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  a  permanent  organization  of 
the  olive  growers  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley be  formed;  that  the  name  of  the 
organization  be  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Olive  Growers'  Association,  the  member- 
ship to  be  composed  of  persons  actually 
growing  olives  in  the  Sacramento  valley; 
that  the  control  of  the  business  of  the 
Association  be  vested  in  a  board  of  seven 
directors  and  a  president,  who  shall  be 
an  ex-offlcio  member  and  presiding  officer 
of  the  board  of  directors.'' 

San  Diego. 

Heavy  Olive  Crop.  —  San  Diego 
Union,  Nov.  16:  Everything  points  to  a 
record  olive  crop  this  year,  according  to 
W.  R.  Gunnis,  former  horticultural  com- 
missioner, who  is  out  among  the  ranchers 
and  orchardists  all  the  time.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  olives  will  be  small  this 
year,  possibly  owing  to  the  great  number 
on  the  trees,  but  the  yield  of  the  or- 
chards will  be  tremendous.  There  is  a 
large  acreage  planted  to  olives.  The  long 
succession  of  dry  years  was  very  hard  on 
the  trees,  but  only  a  very  few  orchards 
were  abandoned.  Last  year  we  had 
plenty  of  rain,  and  it  did  the  trees  good. 
This  last  storm  has  also  done  its  share  of 
good,  though,  of  course,  it  came  too  late 
to  affect  the  crop  this  season,  but  the 
rain  washed  off  the  trees  and  fruit. 

San  Joaquin. 

Profit  in  Grapes.— Lodi  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee,  From  a  30-acre  vineyard 
of  15-year-old  Tokays  this  sea-  son 
nearly  $10,000  was  cleared.  In  the 
entire  tract  are  thirty-six  acres,  a  few 
acres  being  set  out  to  almonds.  From  the 
thirty  acres  16,270  tons  of  grapes  were 
shipped.  These  netted  $13,223.19.  The 
cost  of  cultivation,  picking,  packing  and 
material  was  $3677.47.  The  almonds  on 
the  place  brought  $321. 


Fruit  Season  Prosperous.— Suisun 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Nov.  12:  The 
fruit  season  thafhas  just  closed  has  been 
one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  history 
of  fruit  growing  in  the  Suisun  and  Vaca 
valleys.  Although  the  season  did  not 
open  auspiciously,  at  the  time  the  most 
important  stage  of  shipping  arrived  prices 
were  good  and  all  varieties  of  fruit  yielded 
highly  satisfactory  returns  until  the  eea- 
son  ended.  In  Suisun  valley  the  cherry 
crop  came  nearer  being  a  failure  than  was 
ever  known  and  in  Vaca  valley  the  crop 
was  an  exceptionally  short  one.  Heavy 
rains  in  May  also  caused  great  damage 
and  the  shipments  to  Eastern  markets 
showed  a  marked  decrease  compared  with 
those  of  an  average  year.  The  apricot 
crop  was  a  very  heavy  one,  especially  in 
Suisun  valley,  and  a  larger  quantity  than 
usual  was  shipped  East.  The  dried 
product  was  also  a  large  one.    The  most 


remunerative  returns  in  both  Suisun  and 
Vacaville  Valleys  were  from  pears.  In 
Suisun  valley  $1.25  per  box  was  paid  for 
the  first  shipments  and  over  150,000  boxes 
were  afterwards  purchased  for  $1  per  box. 
Peaches  realized  good  prices  both  for 
yellow  and  the  dried  product.  Plums 
were  a  good  crop  and  sold  for  remunera- 
tive prices,  especially  the  Tragedy  vari- 
ety. In  Vaca  valley  grapes  brought  in 
handsome  returns.  About  500  carloads  of 
green  fruit  were  shipped  from  Suisun. 
The  total  shipment  for  the  season  from 
Vacaville  was  850  cars  against  558  for  last 
year.  The  dried  fruit  establishments  in 
Suisun  and  Vacaville  started  earlier  than 
usual,  and  have  shipped  extensively. 
Over  100  carloads  of  dried  apricots  have 
been  shipped  from  Suisun.  Dried  pears 
have  commanded  the  highest  prices.  Al- 
though prices  have  since  weakened,  the 
first  dryings  brought  record-breaking 
prices.  With  the  exception  of  the  rains 
in  May,  the  climatic  conditions  during 
the  season  have  been  ideal.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  "red-ink"  returns  so 
familiar  to  growers  under  the  old  method 
of  shipping  are  now  almost  things  of  the 
past  and  that  the  new  method  of  ship- 
ping, with  the  diversion  of  cars  and  wider 
and  more  intelligent  distribution  of  green 
fruit,  has  placed  the  fruit  industry  on  a 
remunerative  basis  never  previously  en- 
joyed. 

Sonoma. 

Hop  Growers  Incorporate.— Press- 
Democrat,  Nov.  19:  At  the  meeting  of 
the  hop  growers  Saturday  afternoon  it 
was  decided  to  incorporate  as  a  co-oper- 
ative association.  Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
committee  on  organization,  were  pre- 
sented and  adopted.  The  name  remains 
the  "  Sonoma  County  Hop  Growers'  Ex- 
change," with  the  principal  place  of  bus- 
iness in  Santa  Rosa.  The  term  of  in- 
corporation is  fifty  years  and  the  mem- 
bership fee  $5.  There  are  five  directors 
who  were  elected,  as  follows:  H.  Finley, 
J.  W.  Clark  and  J.  L.  Peterson  of  Santa 
Rosa;  J.  M.  Laughlin,  Fulton,  and  J.  A. 
Petray,  Healdsburg.  The  purposes  for 
which  the  corporation  was  formed  are  to 
assist  each  and  all  of  its  mtembers  in  ad- 
vantageously disposing  of  the  crop  of 
hops  grown  by  them  each  year,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  obtain  for  the  use  of  it- 
self and  its  members,  information  and  to 
keep  itself  and  its  members  continuously 
informed  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
world's  supply  of  hops,  and  of  the  de- 
mand and  probable  demand  therefor, 
and  like  information,  to  act  as  agent  in 
securing  sales  and  making  sales,  and  mar- 
keting hops,  and  assisting  its  members  in 
making  sales  of  their  hops,  and  in  finding 
purchasers  therefor;  also  to]  act  as  agent 
in  the  purchase  of  trellis  materials,  wire, 
hop  cloth,  sulphur  and  all  other  supplies 
useful  or  necessary  in  the  growth  and 
preparation  for  sale  of  hops;  said  cor- 
poration is  also  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  buying,  holding  and  selling,  leasing, 
pledging  or  mortgaging  real  and  personal 
property,  to  give  and  receive  evidences  of 
debt  and  to  execute  all  instruments, 
papers,  contracts  and  agreements  neces- 
sary or  usual  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  corporation;  to  buy  and 
sell  hops  on  commission,  to  encourage 
the  production  of  better  hops,  and  in 
general  to  do,  perform  and  take  any  and 
all  steps  and  proceedicgs  necessary  and 
proper  to  fully  carry  out  each  and  all  the 
provisions  of  this  article  according  to 
their  true  intent  and  meaning,  and  to  the 
same  purpose  and  extent  as  a  natural 
person. 

Stanislaus. 

Grain  Seeding.  —  Oakdale  Leader, 
Nov.  17:  The  continued  dry  weather  is 
giving  a  backset  to  many  farmers  in  seed- 
ing their  lands,  while  others  are  not  wait- 
ing for  rain  but  are  putting  in  their  grain 
crops  by  the  dry  process.  In  some  soils 
this  cannot  be  done,  especially  where 
lands  were  plowed  before  the  heavy  rains 
of  last  spring,  thus  baking  the  soil  too 
hard  to  admit  of  seeding.  One  of  the 
most  successful  grain  growers  of  this  lo- 
cality stated  to  a  Leader  reporter  re- 
cently that  if  it  never  rained  he  would 
never  seed  any  more  land,  it  mattered  not 
whether  the  ground  was  soft  or  hard,  and 
he  believed  the  farmer  who  was  prevented 
from  seeding  his  lands  by  the  soil  being 
baked  was  in  good  luck;  that  grain  sown 
in  a  moist  soil  would  yield  three  sacks 
more  per  acre  than  that  seeded  in  a  dry 
soil. 

Sutter. 

War  Against  Pear  Blight.— Yuba 
City  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Nov.  17: 
Prof.  M.  B.  Waite  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department,  and  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners  H.  P.  Stabler  and 
R.  C.  Kells  are  looking  over  the  pear 
orchards  of  this  county  for  pear  blight, 
with  a  view  of  continuing  the  work  of  ex- 
terminating the  dreaded  enemy  of  the 
fruit  industry  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  Harkey  orchard  near  Yuba 
City  shows  a  much  healthier  condition. 


HELP  WANTED. 

Wanted.— A  Thoroughly 
Experienced  Nurseryman 

One  understanding  the  propagation  of  Fruit  Trees 
and  general  Nursery  work,  and  who  can  handle 
men;  supervising  this  work  generally.  Address 

F.  H.  WILSON,  Dinuba,  Cal. 


Wanted  Everywhere 


MORE  AGENTS  toie11  our  fruit  trees 

u  "-  "VJi_m  ■  o  and  ornamental  shrub- 
bery. We  pay  the  largest  commissions  and  furnish 
you  outfit  free.  Our  agents  are  earning  from  $15  to 
$7o  per  week.  If  you  want  to  earn  such  money, 
write  for  agency  with  the 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent. 


11 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  In  no  case,  it  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
of  H,  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


FRUIT  FARMS,  5,  10  AND  20  ACRES, 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 

Subdividing  a  15,000-acre  ranch.  Best  values  in 
California.  Three  railroad  stations  on  property; 
2V4  hours  to  San  Francisco.  Poultry  nets  81500  per 
annum  on  10  acres.  Superbly  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  information  sent  free.  J.  P.  MASSIE  CO., 
207-208  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WE  SELL  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  we  will  send 
you  a  buyer. 

BURR-PADDON  CO.,  40  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CflR  QAI  F  GOOD  RANCH  AT  A  BARGAIN, 
run  OMLC  160  acres  near  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
Price  $2500.  For  further  particulars  address 
I.  R.  D.  GRUBB,  Real  Estate,  825  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Gridley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &  CO.,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


our 
agents  in 


IS  YOUR  RANCH  FOR  SALE?  S 

Los  Angeles  and  the  East,  we  know  we  can  sell  it 
if  the  price  is  right.  No  charge  unless  we  make  a 
sale.  Write  us  about  it  to-day.  PHILLIPS  & 
CULVER,  22  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WE  sell  country  lands.  CH ATFIELD &  VINZENT, 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SCALES 


ALL  iTIfsfl. 


ea 

TALOCUI 

American  bcale'co. 

178  AMERICAN  BANK  BLDO.,      KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Thanksgiving  Time. 


At  ease  after  the  travail  of  the  year, 

The  old  earth  lies, 
And  bares  her  bosom  to  the  tempered 
glow 

Of  autumn  skies. 

With  dreamy  eyes  she  marks  the  south- 
ward flight 

Of  migrant  bird, 
The  slow  descent  of  the  reluctant  leaves, 

By  soft  winds  spurred. 

With  brooding  tenderness  the  sentinel 
trees 

Her  couch  have  spread, 
And    from    their    shivering  branches 
stripped  the  leaves 
To  deck  her  bed. 

Soon  she  will  sleep,  unheeding,  cold,  be- 
neath 

A  shroud  of  snow, 
But  deep  within  her  breast  she  still  will 
keep 

A  heart  aglow. 

—Gertrude  Gibbs. 


A  Parent's  Plea. 


My  little  boy  is  eight  years  old, 

He  goes  to  school  each  day; 
He  doesn't  mind  the  tasks  they  set— 

They  seem  to  him  but  play. 
He  heads  his  class  at  raffia  work, 

And  also  takes  the  lead 
At  making  dinky  paper  boats— 

But  I  wish  that  he  could  read. 

They  teach  him  physiology, 

And,  oh,  it  chills  our  hearts 
To  hear  our  prattling  innocent 

Mix  up  his  inward  parts. 
He  also  learns  astronomy 

And  names  the  stars  by  night — 
Of  course,  he's  very  up  to  date, 

But  I  wish  that  he  could  write. 

They  teach  him  things  botanical, 

They  teach  him  how  to  draw, 
He  babbles  of  mythology 

And  gravitation's  law, 
And  the  discoveries  of  science 

With  him  are  quite  a  fad. 
They  tell  me  he's  a  clever  boy, 

But  I  wish  that  he  could  add. 

—Life. 


The  Tables  Turned. 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Mildred,  "I 
don't  see  any  fun  in  having  to  spend 
Thanksgiving  with  Grandma  Mouse  ! 
Silverfield  is  such  a  lonesome  place,  and 
grandma  gets  older  and  more  wrinkled 
every  day  ! " 

Papa  looked  grave  and  mamma 
troubled,  and  Master  Hugh,  who  was  a 
year  and  a  half  older  than  Mildred  and 
who  always  thought  it  was  his  duty  to 
assist  his  mother  and  father  in  correct- 
ing the  other  children,  cried  out: 

"I  don't  believe  Grandma  Mouse's 
wrinkles  are  half  so  deep  as  yours,  Miss 
Mildred.  Ain't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self, when  she's  done  such  oceans  for 
you,  more'n  for  any  of  the  rest  of  us  ?  " 

Mildred's  eyes  shot  dangerous  glances. 

"Shame  on  yourself !  "  she  retorted, 
"it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk,  you'll 
all  stay  home  and  have  a  good  time,  and 
I  shall  be  cooped  up  in  the  house  with 
an  old  woman;  great  fun,  I  suppose  you 
think  ! " 

"Mildred  !  Mildred  !  "  said  mamma, 
sternly,  and  four-year-old  Lilian  burst 
out  with: 

"My  Dranma  isn't  a  wrinkled  old 
woman  !  You're  wrinkled  this  very 
minit,  you'self." 

"  Hugh  told  you  to  say  that,  you  little 
silly,"  exclaimed  Mildred,  as  she  left 
the  room. 

"Did  not— "  began  Hugh,  but  stopped 
suddenly  as  he  caught  his  mother's 
look,  for  Hugh  was  never  wilfully  dis- 
respectful to  his  parents. 

"I  must  tell  mother  that  Mildred 
doesn't  wish  to  spend  her  holiday  at 
Silverfield,"  said  Mr.  Mouse  somewhat 
sadly.  "  I  am  sorry,  for  mother  loves 
her  so  much." 

"Hugh  might  go, "  suggested  mamma. 

"Yes,  but  mother  doesn't  care  so 
much  for  boys.  Lilian  and  Jack  are  too 
small,  so  I  think  it  must  be  Mabel." 

"  Perhaps  Mildred  will  feel  better  to- 
morrow.   It's  her  birthday,  you  know." 


"Yes,  I  know,"  answered  her  hus- 
band, "  but,  if  she  doesn't  go  for  love  of 
her  grandmother,  I  wouldn't  urge  it 
upon  her." 

Mildred  went  slowly  up  stairs  in  the 
pretty  white  room  she  occupied  with 
her  sister  Mabel.  The  set  of  white 
furniture  in  it  had  been  a  gift  from 
Grandma  Mouse,  so,  too,  were  most  of 
the  pretty  books  in  the  low  book 
shelves,  for  Papa  Mouse  was  not  yet 
rich  enough  to  afford  many  luxuries  for 
his  little  brood. 

"It  is  very  beautiful,  papa,  and  very 
kind  of  you  to  give  it  to  me." 

"Do  you  remember  the  old  cradle  in 
the  attic?  "  continued  Mr.  Mouse.  "She 
was  not  more  than  four  or  five  years 
older  than  you  before  she  began  to  rock 
that  cradle  with  the  first  of  her  twelve 
children.  She  alone  can  tell  you  how 
many  nights  in  her  long  life  she  has 
rocked  it  for  her  own  and  her  children's 
children.  The  lines  in  her  face  that 
you  spoke  of  this  morning  mark  long 
nights  of  watching  over  sick  beds,  long 
days  of  planning  and  anxiety,  long 
years  of  work  and  trouble.  Still,  this 
picture  here  is  as  fresh  looking  as  you 
are,  Mildred.  If  you  live,  you  will  some 
day  be  as  old  as  she  is." 

Mildred  was  silent. 

"I  have  told  her,"  went  on  her 
father,  "that  you  had  rather  spend 
Thanksgiving  at  home." 

"You  didn't  tell  her  what  I  said?  " 
asked  Mildred,  in  remorse. 

"No,  dear;  I  am  not  needlessly  cruel. 
She  was  much  disappointed,  for  you 
are  her  favorite  grandchild,  but  I  pre- 
sume Mabel  will  do  as  well." 

Mildred  crept  softly  down  stairs  and 
peeped  into  the  back  parlor,  where 
grandma  sat  knitting  mittens  in  the 
sunshine.  There  was  a  tear  stealing 
feebly  down  the  wrinkled  cheek  and 
Mildred,  seeing  it,  fled  to  hide  her  own. 

"Iam  a  heartless  granddaughter," 
she  said  to  herself;  "  supposing  grand- 
ma should  die!  " 

That  night  she  nestled  close  to  the 
old  lady's  feet  upon  the  rug  before  the 
fireplace,  watching  Hugh  whittle  indus- 
triously at  a  long,  thin  stick. 

"What  are  you  making,  Hugh?  "  she 
asked,  drowsily. 

"A  coffin,"  said  Hugh. 

"A  what?" 

"A  coffin  for  Lilian's  doll,"  laughed 
her  brother,  and  then  all  at  once,  while 
Hu^h  whittled  away,  Mildred  felt  her- 
self getting  older. 

Older  and  older  she  grew,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  cradle  in  the  attic 
was  down  before  the  fireplace,  and 
seemed  filled  with  children. 

Mildred  rocked  away  lovingly,  and 
one  baby  tumbled  in  as  another  tum- 
bled out,  and  then  all  at  once  the  rock- 
ing stopped,  and  the  babies  grew  up 
before  her  eyes  like  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk, and  then  other  children  came 
and  the  cradle  commenced  to  rock 
again,  and  all  this  time  Mildred  kept 
growing  older  and  more  wrinkled, 
while  Hugh,  provokingly  young  as 
ever,  whittled  on  at  his  long,  thin 
stick. 

"Most  ready,  Uncle  Hugh?"  in- 
quired the  pertest  of  the  grandchil- 
dren, one  Thanksgiving  night,  a  little 
girl  aged  twelve,  who  looked  much  as 
Mildred  remembered  to  have  looked 
when  she  gazed  into  her  white,  ruffle- 
trimmed  mirror  many  years  past. 

"  What  is  that  for?  "  asked  Mildred, 
in  a  high,  weak  voice  that  quavered  at 
times. 

Mildred  was  a  very  pretty  little  girl 
and  the  reflection  of  her  face  in  the 
muslin-draped  oval  mirror  was  wont  to 
give  her  much  satisfaction.  What  it 
showed  her  usually  was  a  pair  of  beau- 
tiful brown  eyes  and  rippling  chestnut 
hair,  a  clear  pale  face  and  lips  like  a 
scarlet  rosebud,  but  to-day  she  noticed 
a  deep  furrow  that  had  plowed  its  way 
resolutely  over  the  fair  young  brows 
and  taken  up  its  abode  as  if  to  say: 

"  I  shall  soon  belong  here,  so  I  might 
as  well  make  myself  at  home."  "  How 
ugly!"  thought  Mildred,  "that  is 
Hugh's  fault,  boys  are  such  torments." 

But  she  straightened  out  her  face 
and  the  sweet  natural  expression  of 
childhood  came  back  with  the  smiling 
eyes. 

Just  then  her  father  entered,  bear- 
ing in  his  arms  a  large  oil  painting  in  a 
heavy  rich  old-fashioned  frame.  He 


stood  it  carefully  against  the  bed  while 
he  arranged  to  hang  it,  Mildred  looking 
on  with  surprise. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  look  pleas- 
anter,  daughter,"  he  said  as  he  noted 
her  changed  expression,  "to-morrow  is 
your  birthday,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Yes,  papa." 

"And  how  old  will  you  be  ?" 
"Twelve  years." 

"Just  the  age  of  this  young  lady," 
said  papa,  as  he  placed  the  portrait  to 
his  satisfaction. 

Mildred  started  eagerly. 

It  was  almost  as  if  her  own  face 
looked  down  at  her  from  the  painted 
canvas,  there  were  the  same  perfect 
features  and  creamy  complexion,  only 
the  dark  eyes  were  larger  and  softer, 
the  mouth  was  even  more  warmly  red, 
and  the  pale  brown  wavy  hair  seemed 
woven  with  stray  threads  of  gold. 

It  was  the  picture  of  a  little  girl 
more  beautiful  than  Mildred,  even  in 
her  vainest  moods,  had  eve  rethought 
to  be. 

"Papa  Mouse!"  she  exclaimed, 
"  wherever  did  this  come  from  ?" 

"It  was  taken  sixty-five  years  ago," 
answered  her  father. 

"  Years  and  years  before  I  was  born," 
broke  in  Mildred. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "it  is  your 
Grandmother  Mouse  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  like  you.  Your  Aunt  Mabel 
gave  it  to  me  a  few  months  ago,  and  I 
have  kept  it  for  your  birthday  present." 

"  Papa,  papa!"  cried  Mildred  with  a 
burst  of  self-reproach,  "after  what  I 
said  this  morning  I  don't  think  I  ought 
to  have  it. " 

"I  thought  it  belonged  to  you  by 
rights,"  replied  her  father,  "  as  you 
are  her  namesake  and  the  only  one  of 
the  children  who  resembles  her.  All  of 
your  good  looks,  my  dear,  you  have  in- 
herited from  your  grandmother." 

"Why,  grandma,"  answered  the  lit- 
tle girl,  "you  are  so  old  and  wrinkled 
and  fussy  that  we  don't  want  you  any 
more.  You  are  in  your  dotage  and 
so  disagreeable  that  we  are  going  to 
bury  you  alive." 

Hugh  approached,  dragging  the 
coffin,  and  poor  Mildred  strove  with 
wild,  frightened  screams  to  rush  away 
from  him,  but  her  feet  refused  to  move. 

"Now,"  said  Hugh,  with  a  mocking 
laugh,  "  we'll  get  rid  of  her." 

Mildred  felt  herself  drawn  toward 
the  terrible  object  that  shone  in  the 
firelight,  but  she  determined  to  make 
one  last  attempt  to  save  herself. 

Clutching  the  old  cradle  firmly,  she 
gave  one  gasping  shriek,  and  then  

"Mildred,  Mildred,  dearie,  what  is 
the  matter?"  questioned  a  loving  voice, 
"Wake  up,  child,  wake  up!" 

Mildred  sat  up  on  the  rug  and  looked 
stupidly  around  her. 

Papa  and  mamma  were  out,  but 
Mabel  was  hurrying  to  her  with  fright- 
ened face,  and  Hugh,  the  coffin  finished, 
sprawled  before  the  fire  playing  with 
the  kittens.  She  had  nearly  pulled 
off  the  rocker  of  grandmother's  chair 
in  that  hateful  dream.  And  somehow 
she  had  never  seen  anything  kinder  or 
more  tender  than  the  wrinkled  face 
bending  so  anxiously  over  her. 

"Oh,  Grandma  Mouse!"  she  cried, 
snuggling  down  on  the  old  lady's  shoul- 
der as  she  used  to  do  when  a  wee  child. 
"I  do  love  you,  Grandma  Mouse!" 

And  grandma  clasped  her  to  her 
heart  with  soothing  caress. 

Mildred  and  Mabel  both  spent  Thanks- 
giving at  Silverfield,  and  it  seemed  to 
Mildred  that  the  old  place  had  never 
been  such  a  storehouse  of  treasures. 
Grandma  appeared  to  know  just  what 
pleased  little  girls,  and  both  children 
agreed  that  they  had  never  had  so  good 
a  time. 

There  were  old  trunks  full  of  bygone 
fashions,  in  which  they  robed  themselves 
and  played  at  lady;  there  were  wonder- 
ful bits  of  faded  silks  and  brocades  and 
yellowed  laces  that  changed  owners; 
there  was  plenty  of  old-fashioned  mo- 
lasses candy  and  raisins,  a  long  after- 
noon sleigh  ride  over  crisp  country 
roads,  and  the  evening  saw  the  pretty 
worsted  work  for  papa's  Christmas  be- 
gun, while  grandma  told  some  of  her 
rare  stories. 

After  a  time  Maria,  who  had  lived 
with  grandma  for  many  a  year,  went 
upstairs  with  the  warming-pan,  and  the 
children  undressed  and  said  their  pray- 


ers by  candle-light  and  went  to  bed  in 
the  great  four-posted  bedstead. 

"Girls,  girls!"  called  grandma  from 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  as  she  had  done 
many  a  time  to  her  own  girls,  "go  right 
to  sleep,  it's  awful  late!" 

"Yes'm,"  answered  Mildred,  as  they 
cuddled  under  the  warm  sheets,  and 
then  she  whispered,  confidentially: 

"Do  you  know,  Mabel,  I  would  love 
to  live  here  all  the  time  with  Grandma 
Mouse?" 

But  Mabel  was  already  asleep,  and 
although  Mildred  tried  hard  to  keep 
awake  and  think  over  the  day,  in  a 
few  moments  she  had  followed  her  sis- 
ter's example,  while  the  tall  clock  in 
the  hallway  ticked  a  lullaby  and  the 
November  winds  chased  each  other 
around  the  old  farm  house. 


The  Spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 


Three  thousand  years  ago  the  Jewish 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  at  the  end  of  the 
harvest  was  an  important  one  to  the 
Jews,  with  its  picturesque  festivities, 
magnificent  rituals  and  melodious 
choirs. 

Disraeli  gives  a  glowing  description 
in  his  Tancred  of  the  glory  of  this  great 
Hebrew  festival,  which  suggested  our 
historic  holiday  of  Thanksgiving. 

The  Feast  of  Demeter,  referred  to  in 
Theocritus,  was  closely  allied  in  spirit 
to  this  day;  also,  the  harvest  festival 
of  the  Romans,  called  Cerealia,  to  the 
rustic  ceremonies  of  which  Virgil  al- 
ludes, also  the  Merry  Harvest  Home  of 
the  English  Fatherland,  under  the  full 
moon  of  September,  and  in  the  [late  In- 
dian summer  the  red  men  of  our  forests 
held  a  wild-wood  carousal  of  eating  and 
revelry. 

The  first  Thanksgiving  service  held 
in  North  America  was  observed  by  re- 
ligious ceremonies  conducted  by  an 
English  minister  named  Wolfall,  in  1587, 
on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  This 
reverend  gentleman  accompanied  the 
expedition  under  Frobisher,  who 
brought  the  first  English  colony  to  set- 
tle on  these  shores. 

The  Puritans  rejected  Christmas  as  a 
relic  of  Popery,  but  in  its  place  insti- 
tuted Thanksgiving.  No  preaching  the 
whole  year  was  so  impressive  as  that 
morning's  sermon,  full  of  gratitude  for 
blessings  received  and  expected. 

Virginia  always  made  much  of  Christ- 
mas, but  New  England  reverences  the 
memories  and  traditions  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing. Its  first  appointment  as  a  national 
holiday  was  made  by  Washington  in 
1789;  but  every  day  may  become  a 
thanksgiving  for  those  who  seek  out 
the  hungry  in  body  and  spirit  to  feed 
and  the  naked  to  clothe. 

The  significance  of  the  day  is  main- 
tained, though  from  fasting  and  thanks- 
giving it  has  become  feasting  and 
thanksgiving.  The  full  storehouses  and 
well-garnered  harvests  make  a  day  of 
joy  in  reality  as  well  as  one  of  seeming; 
and  upon  those  who  can  not  say  they 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  to  whom 
the  year  has  brought  hard  paths,  up- 
hill roads  and  stony  places,  Thanksgiv- 
ing must  not  be  forced.  The  minor  key 
must  have  its  melody  this  year,  but  the 
future  holds  for  them  unknown  Thanks- 
givings. 

Life  is  too  great  to  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  judge  it  from  day  to  day,  and 
God's  purposes  are  too  vast  for  us  to 
trace  and  read  them  year  by  year. 

The  sting  which  goads  a  man  into 
heroic  action  is  worth  more  to  his 
character  than  the  ease  which  lures 
him  into  idleness.  Our  times  are  always 
in  God's  hands. 

Every  blessing  we  possess  is  in  itself 
a  suggestion  of  another's  privation. 

This  broadest  day  of  the  year  is  a 
time  for  meditation  and  gratitude;  un- 
like Christmas,  it  opens  its  arms  and 
takes  in  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 

Thank  the  Lord  for  all  sweet  and 
pleasant  passages  in  the  great  story  of 
life,  and  that  this  year  the  harvest  has 
been  white  in  those  unseen  fields  where 
all  that  is  noblest  in  a  people's  life 
comes  to  flower  and  fruit. 


Varnished  paint  can  be  kept  looking 
as  bright  as  though  freshly  done  by 
soaking  in  water  some  time  a  bag  filled 
with  flaxseed,  and  then  using  it  as  a 
cloth  to  cleaD  the  paint. 
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Thanksgiving  Day  Dinner. 

On  the  guest  cards  have  a  sketch  of  a 
Puritan  giri,  or  a  man  in  a  tall  pointed 
hat  and  long  cloak,  with  a  gun  over  his 
shoulder. 

Consomme  a  la  Royale. 
Oysters  in  ice,  with  thin  slices  of  But- 
tered Brown  or  Graham  Bread. 
Baked    Kennebec    Salmon,  Lobster 
Sauce. 

Roast  Turkey,  Giblet  Sauce. 
Cranberry  Jelly. 
Chicken  Pie. 
Mashed    Potato,     Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Squash,  Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Lettuce  Salad. 
Roast  Saddle  of  Venison,  Currant  Jelly. 
Mince  Pie,  Apple  Pie,  Squash  Pie. 
Apples,  Cider, 
Nuts,  Coffee. 


Men's  Clothing. 


The  neck  bands  of  men's  white  shirts 
frequently  wear  out  before  any  other 
part.  Wash  the  shirt  to  remove  the 
starch,  rip  the  old  band  off  and  press  it 
carefully  so  it  will  retain  its  original 
shape.  Cut  a  new  band  of  linen  inter- 
lined with  muslin,  baste  it  in  place, 
stitch  on  the  machine  and  work  the 
usual  number  of  buttonholes.  Make 
other  repairs  that  are  needed  and  the 
shirt  will  be  ready  for  the  laundry. 

If  the  silk  ties  are  soiled,  try  clean- 
ing them  with  gasoline.  Pour  a  little 
in  a  cup  or  bowl,  dip  a  clean  cloth  in  it, 
and  rub  the  soiled  places,  dipping  fre- 
quently. When  the  gasoline  gets  dirty, 
s^et  a  fresh  supply  and  proceed  as  be- 
fore, until  the  ties  are  clean,  then  hang 
them  up  where  no  dust  will  fall  on  them 
until  it  has  evaporated.  This  does  not 
fade  the  colors. 

A  suit  of  clothes  is  often  improved  in 
appearance  by  brushing  them.  Turn 
the  pockets  wrong  side  out  and  shake 
them.  The  coat  collar  often  requires 
cleaning.  Prepare  a  cleaning  fluid  by 
pouring  a  quart  of  boiling  water  over 
one-fourth  pound  of  soap  shaved  fine 
and  adding  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
borax.  When  dissolved,  stir  together 
so  it  will  form  a  strong  suds.  Dip  a 
small  brush  in  it,  lay  the  collars  flat  on 
the  table  and  scour  until  clean.  Rinse 
with  clean  water  and  hangup  until  half 
dry,  then  cover  with  a  cloth  and  press 
with  a  hot  iron  until  dry.  The  borax  is 
a  great  help  in  removing  grease  or 
soiled  spots  of  any  kind  from  a  woolen 
garment  and  is  perfectly  harmless. 
Vest  and  coat  buttons  may  be  pur- 
chased to  replace  those  that  are  worn 
or  lost,  and,  if  the  binding  is  worn  in 
places,  rebind  with  new  braid.  If  there 
are  any  places  to  be  mended,  place  a 
piece  like  the  garment  under  the  worn 
place.  Sew  it  down  firmly,  allowing  as 
few  stitches  as  possible  to  show  on  the 
right  side,  darn  back  and  forth  over 
the  broken  threads,  catching  it  down 
to  the  cloth  beneath.  Then  place  a 
damp  cloth  on  the  place  and  press  with 
a  hot  iron. 


Care  of  Milk  Teeth. 


Pew  persons  realize  what  an  impor- 
tant part  the  teeth  play  in  the  preser- 
vation of  health.  We  all  know  that  life 
is  maintained  by  the  food  we  take,  and 
we  also  know  that  food  must  be  di- 
gested before  it  can  be  taken  into  the 
system  and  form  new  tissue.  This  di- 
gestion is  effected  within  the  body  by 
the  action  of  various  digestive  fluids, 
but  the  food  must  be  cut  and  ground  by 
the  teeth  before  these  fluids  can  come 
into  contact  with  every  part  of  it  and 
without  serviceable  teeth  this  first  act 
of  digestion  cannot  be  properly  per- 
formed. 

If  the  teeth  are  so  important,  their 
preservation  is  surely  a  matter  for 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  little 
trouble,  but  they  can  be  preserved  only 
by  beginning  early  in  life  and  beginning 
right. 

Parents  are  too  apt  to  neglect  their 
children's  first  teeth.  They  know  that 
they  are  bound  to  drop  out  in  time, 
whatever  care  is  taken  of  them,  so  it 
seems  foolish  to  fill  them  or  take  any 
special  pains  to  make  them  last.  But 
there  is  many  a  misshapen  mouth  that 
bears  witness  to  the  fallacy  of  that 
reasoning.  The  milk  teeth  are  needed 
to  keep  a  place  for  the  permanent  teeth, 
and  if  they  are  lost  prematurely  the 


jaw  will  not  grow  properly,  and  the 
teeth  will  be  so  crowded  that  they  must 
turn  sidewise  or  be  forced  out  of  line. 
Furthermore,  the  child's  food  must  be 
masticated  as  well  as  the  grown  per- 
son's if  he  would  be  saved  from  a  life  of 
dyspepsia.  And,  finally,  for  the  sake 
of  permanent  teeth,  the  child  should 
early  form  habits  of  mouth  cleanliness. 

When  teeth  come  they  should  be 
cleaned  regularly  with  a  soft  cloth  and 
warm  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  child 
is  old  enough  he  should  have  a  little 
tooth  brush  and  be  taught  how  to  use 
it  twice  a  day.  This  will  help  to  keep 
the  tender  teeth  from  decay,  but  more 
than  that,  it  will  inculcate  in  the  child 
the  virtue  of  mouth  cleanliness,  and 
teach  him  hygienic  habits  which  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  his  life  long. 

If,  in  spite  of  care,  the  milk-teeth 
begin  to  decay,  they  should  not  be  ex- 
tracted, but  should  be  filled,  so  as  to 
keep  them  from  falling  until  the  perma 
nent  teeth  are  ready  to  protrude. 
The  child's  mouth  should  be  examined 
by  a  dentist  once  or  twice  every  year 
so  that  the  tartar  may  be  removed, 
and  any  spot  of  beginning  decay  may 
be  detected  and  treated.  —  Youth  V 
Companion. 


Well  Lathered 

is  half  shaved.  No  man 
can  be  well  lathered  with- 
out the  rich,  thick 
lather  of 

WILLIAMS 


»  SHAVING 
SOAP 


Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

Once  a  Dietz  Lantern  user,  always  a 
Dietz  Lantern  user.  You  can  give  the 
best  reasons  in  the  world  for  it.  The 
first,  a  big  one,  is  the 

"Clear,  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ/' 

What  else  do  you  want  in  a  lantern? 

The  Dietz  offers  you  convenience, 
safety,  long  burning,  no  smoking  or 
sooting,  a  never  leaking,  solderlessoil 
pot.  Another  thing,  a  Dietz  Cold 
Blast  lantern  doesu't  blow  out  just 
when  you  need  it  most.  These  things 
are  important.  There  are  other  things 
you  ought  to  know  before  you  go  to 
buy  your  lantern.  You  can  get  them 
out  of  our  lantern  book  and  we'll  be 
glad  to  mail  it  to  you  free.  Just 
write  us  for  it. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

ClLaightSt.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1840* 
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There's  No  Risk  in 
Banking  by  Mail  in 
any  Sum  from  $1.00 
Upward. 

You  can  open  a  savings  account 
with  this  strong,  safe  City  Bank  by 
mail.  Your  money  will  draw  good 
interest  compounded  everysix  months. 

It  is  easy  to  save,  if  you  once  com- 
mence, and  a  bank  account  is  a  "hard 
times  insurance." 

Term  deposits  of  $100  or  more 
earn  4%  per  annum,  compounded 
semi-annually.     Write  to  us. 

DO  IT  TO-DAY. 
The  MARKET  STREET  Bank 
Market  and  7th  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  California 


■DAKES'  AO-CY,  ».  t„ 


SHORTHAND  taught  by  mail;  demand  more  than 
supply.  MlssM.  G.  Barrett,  302Montg'ySt.,S.F. 


mm 

COMPRESSED  COOKED 


WWfflBff 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


u. 


Government    I  nspected, 


For   Quality,  Unsurpassed. 

Western  Heat  Company, 

San  Francisco. 


Portable  Buildings 

NO.  47.    STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  9&  In.  by  22  ft.  IK  in. 
One  outside  and  two  inside  doors.   Three  windows.   Three  rooms. 
Shipping  weight,  4800  pounds. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  send  catalogues  on  application. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS.       -      OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA. 


POLYTECHNIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

and  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

The  Business  University  of  the  West      Finest  Building  in  the  West. 

Annual  Enrollment  1000  —  30  Teachers.    10"  Typing  Machines. 
Individual  Instruction.     Most  Modern  and  Complete  Banking  Offices 

in  U.  S.    College  Auditorium  Seating  1000  Students. 
Civil,  Electrical,  Mining  and  all  Engineering  Branches.  School  Open 
the  Year  Round,  Day  and  Night.    Secures  Positions  for  Graduates. 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


GRAPE 

»  kini 


MANUFACTURERS  OF- 
ACH,    BERRY,  and  all 


BASKETS 


kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING 
VENEER    BARRELS,    COFFEE    AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL  ARGYLE. 


MRS.  E.  M.  SKAGGS, 
Proprietor. 


European  Plan* 


232-234  McAllister  St.,  (Opposite  city  h.id  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Newbrick 


,'rill;  130  sunny  rooms;  baths.   Country  patronage  a  specialty. 


building; 

McAllister  street  cars  pass  the  door. 


RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  263  THIRD  ST.,  NEAR  HOWARD.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.   TEL  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.   Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  $2  and  up.   Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.      Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room.      Inside  and  outside  tire  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies'  parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.     Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timher  on  any  kind  of  fround.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  doit  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
bod  testimonials  from  thousands.    First  order  secures       ncy.  Address 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 
198*164  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS — 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-85  New  Montgomery  Sl- 
San  Francisco 


H.  S.  "WHITE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  and  Sales- 
room, 130  Beale  St  ;  Works  and  Yards,  9th  and 
Bryant  Sts.  We  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pipe 
complete,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

54-inch  pipe,  $3.35  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

%-mch  pipe,  $3.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

1-  inch  pipe.  $5.70  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
1^-inch  pipe.  $7.60  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
154-inch  pipe,  $8  90  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

2-  inch  pipe,  $11.95  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
254-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  10c 

3-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  1254c 
354-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  15c 

4  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-bd.),  ready  for  use,  19c 
Send  by  check,  money  order  or  coin  by  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Co.  with  order.     H.  S.  WHITE 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  130  Beale  St.  Reference: 
Any  bank,  banker  or  publication. 


MARINE. 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  lA/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  S(.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  ROMIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Survaylng,  Architecture,   Drawing   and  Assaying. 

113  Fulton.  St.,  1  blk.  west  of  City  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NA1LLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


MITMIAJAMTCnTO  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE. 
IVItlt  WHIM  I  LU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  741  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  644  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 


PURE  Florida  Favorite  Melon  Seeds.  If  you  want 
genuine  seeds  of  this  variety,  write  CRENSHAW 
BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  22,  i(K)5. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
*eek  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  I  86^@   85*         8SH@  88 

Thursday   86?6ffl   85*         SS%@  88* 

Friday   86*®   85*         89*ffl  67% 

Saturday   86  ffl   85!*         88*@  87* 

Monday   85*ffl   8454         873£@  86X 

Tuesday   85  ffl  83* 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday    45*@44*  4Z%®44% 

Thursday   45*«i44',,  45*@45* 

Friday   45*(a44Jj  45*@44\ 

Saturday   45  @44X  45  @445£ 

Monday   45*@44  44*@43'„ 

Tuesday   44M@«X  43'i®43* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May,  1906. 

Wednesday  fl  37J4@1  37*         tl  425sffll  42* 

Thursday   1  37*ffll  37?»         tl  42*@1  42* 

Kridav   1  37   ffll  36*         (1  42    S  1  41* 

Saturday   1  3t;*fa.l  36S        *1  41*@1  41* 

Monday   1  36*@1  36*         II  415j@l  41* 

Tuesday    1  35*ffll  35  (1  41*ffll  40 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  situation  is  not  able  to  hold 
the  interest  of  local  grain  people,  and 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  both  spot  and 
future  values.  The  difficulty  of  securing 
northern  wheat  cargoes  has  not  mate- 
rialized, as  was  anticipated,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  rather  heavy  arrivals 
from  the  north  have  depressed  the  mar- 
ket. A  late  Chicago  advice  says  that  the 
easing  off  in  the  cash  market  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  only  news  received 
that  would  in  any  way  affect  price-mak- 
ing, but  even  this  was  unimportant.  As 
has  been  before  pointed  out,  the  market 
has  been  largely  a  trading  affair,  with  the 
trade  inclined  to  take  profits  and  that  in 
a  moderate  way.  The  undertone,  consid- 
ering the  slow  trade,  holds  reasonably 
strong.  The  market  seems  to  be  gov- 
erned by  legitimate  conditions,  with  very 
little,  if  any,  manipulation.  The  cash 
wheat  and  Hour  situation  are  conceded  to 
be  in  a  strong  position.  Anything  of  an 
untoward  nature  regarding  the  Argen- 
tine crop,  or  disturbing  news  from  Rus- 
sia, would  naturally  excite  the  world's 
markets. 

California  Milling  tl  40  ffl  

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  40   @1  45 

Northern  Club   1  40  ffll  42* 

Northern  Bluestem   1  42*(3>1  45 

Northern  Red   1  32*ffll  35 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1906,  wheat  ranged  from  |1.45HfSH.45. 

Floor. 

The  flour  market  continues  unchanged, 
though  the  general  opinion  among  mill- 
men  is  that  an  advance  on  the  lower 
grades  in  the  near  future  is  not  improb- 
able. It  is  reported  here  that  Chinese 
merchants  have  now  begun  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  boycott  and  are  trying 
to  undo  the  damage  which  has  been  done 
to  their  trade  with  America.  The  regu- 
lar shipping  demand  from  this  point  con- 
tinues about  as  usual  to  Central  American 
and  other  nearby  points,  and  from  the 
north  the  demand  for  wheat  and  flour 
cargoes  for  Japan  continues  large. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  05  @3  30 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  30  @3  55 

Country  grades,  extras   4  05  @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  @4  81 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing  4  BO  @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington.  Bakers'  extra   >  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

The  spot  market  for  barley  remains 
steady  despite  the  fact  that  arrivals  have 
been  more  plentiful  and  trading  rather 
light.  Bright  lots  of  feed  barley  are  find- 
ing ready  sales  at  the  top  quotations, 
while  the  off  grades  are  rather  slow  sale. 
Trading  in  futures  has  been  rather  light, 
but  is  regaining  some  of  its  activity  at 
the  present  writing.  May  barley  has  been 
selling  at  figures  ranging  around  $  1.20.1 
per  cental,  and  the  trade  seems  inclined 
to  drop  December  and  take  up  May. 
Some  trading  in  December  was  done, 
however,  at  about  an  average  price  of 
$1.17J. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot  tl  17*@1  20 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  13  ffll  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  ffll  35 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  «sl  25 

oats. 

The  top  quotations  on  whites  are  for 
strictly  fancy  Portland  oats.  The  de- 
mand for  white  oats  remains  good,  how- 
ever, and  all  grades,  unless  damaged,  are 
finding  ready  sales  within  the  range  of 
quotations.  There  is  an  advancing  mar- 
ket on  Northern  oats  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  top  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
Blacks  of  good  quality  are  scarce  and  in 
^ood  demand,  while  the  off  grades,  which 


constitute  for  the  most  part  the  largest 
holdings,  are  moving  rather  slowly. 
Good  seed  red  oats  are  in  demand  at  the 
top  quotations. 

White  oats  tl  47*®  1  55 

Black  oats     ml  75 

Red,  choice  new   l  35   i»l  60 

Red,  fair   1  20    ffl.1  30 

Corn 

The  local  corn  situation  remains  strong. 
Arrivals  have  been  light,  probably  owing 
partly  to  the  car  shortage.  It  is  believed 
by  some  of  the  trade  that  this  will  have  a 
bad  effect  on  prices  later.  At  the  mo- 
ment both  large  white  and  the  small 
round  variety  are  in  plentiful  supply  and 
selling  rather  slowly.  Both  white  and 
brown  Egyptian  corn  are  moving  rather 
slowly  at  appearing  quotations.  Eastern 
reports  indicate  thai  weather  favorable 
to  the  moving  of  the  new  crop  has  caused 
some  improvement  in  the  situation.  Sen- 
timent is  mixed  and  uncertain  at  the  best, 
but,  all  things  considered,  the  undertone 
is  by  no  means  weak. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  35  ffll  37* 

Large  Yellow   1  37*@1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  50  <ai  55 

Egyptian  White   1  37*<S>1  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  22*ffil  25 

Kye. 

There  has  been  very  little  trading  in 
rye,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mill- 
ers are  practically  the  only  buyers  and 
that  they  are  all  fairly  supplied,  no  great 
amount  of  trading  is  expected.  Receipts 
have  been  rather  light,  but  have  been  en- 
tirely sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 

Good  to  choice  tl  45  ffll  50 

Buckwheat. 

Considerable  buckwheat  of  good  quality 
is  now  coming  in  and  millers  bought 
rather  heavily  on  last  week's  decline. 
Appearing  quotations  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Good  to  choice   1  50   ffll  75 

Beans. 

Limas  are  higher  at  primary  points 
and  naturally  an  advance  has  taken  place 
on  the  street.  Jobbers  are  now  asking  $4 
to  $4.10  for  limas.  All  beans  are  firmer 
in  price  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  large 
shipments  consequent  upon  the  finishing 
of  harvesting  have  nearly  all  been  made. 
Large  whites  made  more  substantial  ad- 
vances than  any  other  variety  except 
limas.  Arrivals  of  blackeyes  and  bayos 
have  been  quite  free  and  of  good  quality, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of 
the  crop  was  contracted  for  early  in  the 
season,  prices  continue  to  stiffen. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   t2  75  <»2  90 

Large  White   2  10  @2  50 

Pinks   1  75  ©2  00 

Pinks,  damaged   1  00  ffll  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  65 

Red  Kidneys   3  00  @3  50 

Reds   3  00  @3  10 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  00  @4  10 

Black-eye  Beans   4  60  @4  75 

Dried  Peas. 

Those  who  had  expected  to  be  able  to 
secure  stocks  of  dried  peas  as  low  as  $1.50 
were  somewhat  astonished  at  the  figure 
at  which  they  were  sold  last  week. 
Arrivals  from  Humboldt  and  Mendocino 
counties  were  very  light  and  the  rising 
Eastern  market  caused  prices  to  advance 
quite  materially.  California  green  peas 
are  now  selling  at  $2.50  to  $3  and  Niles 
are  holding  firmly  at  $1.75  to  $2.00. 

Green  Peas,  California  t2  50  @3  00 

Niles   1  75  @2  00 

Hops. 

The  first  change  for  the  better  which 
the  hop  market  has  had  for  several 
months  took  place  last  week.  It  was 
caused  by  a  number  of  fair  sized  pur- 
chases by  local  jobbers  to  cover  Novem- 
ber shipments.  It  is  argued  from  this 
fact,  however,  that  but  little  of  encour- 
agement is  contained  in  the  situation  as 
yet,  as  nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  the 
supplies  of  hops  this  year,  both  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  in  other  hop  growing 
sections,  is  considerably  above  the  aver- 
age. Statisticians  claim  that  there  is  the 
largest  overproduction  that  there  has 
ever  been.  Hops  are  offered  as  low  as  8c 
to  9c  for  inferior  grades  and  10c  to  12c  for 
prime  to  choice  delivered  East. 

Good  to  choice  1905  crop   7  (S)  10 

Wool. 

The  local  wool  market  remains  very 
quiet  in  sympathy  with  the  Boston  mar- 
ket. Stocks  of  fall  wool  on  hand  are 
fairly  large,  but  are  unsalable  at  present 
quotations.  Some  of  the  local  dealers 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have 
contracted  for  the  fall  clip  at  prices 
which  were  too  high  to  permit  of  a  reason- 
able margin  of  profit  being  received  on 
Eastern  shipment. 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   15  @16* 

Northern,  free.   14*@16 

Northern,  defective  12  ffll4 

Middle  County,  free  14  @16 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @tl4 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         9  fflll 


SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  23  @25 

Eastern  Oregon  16  <§>17 

Nevada  16  ©20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  shortage  of  freight  cars  still  con- 
tinues to  prevent  any  heavy  rail  arrivals 
of  hay.  During  the  past  week  receipts 
in  San  Francisco  were  about  the  same  as 
last  week,  with  fully  half  of  the  arrivals 
coming  by  water.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
longed dry  weather,  quotations  are  held 
stationary,  though  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  the  hay  crop  next  year  may 
be  light.  Barley  hay  is  practically  out  of 
the  market  and  quotations  are  nominal. 

Wheat,  choice  til  00  ffl  1G  50 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00  ffl  13  60 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  ffl  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  12  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00  ffl  9  00 

Barley   7  00  ffl   9  50 

Clover   6  00  @  900 

Alfalfa   600  @  950 

Stock  hay   5  50  ffl   7  00 

Compressed   10  00  ffl  13  00 

Straw,  fl  bale   35  ffl  56 

M  Ilia  toffs. 

The  general  tone  of  the  millstuffs  mar- 
ket is  steady.  Rolled  barley  is  inclined 
toward  firmness  and  will  probably  bring  a 
higher  figure  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
There  is  a  weaker  feeling  in  the  bran 
market  owing  to  recent  heavy  arrivals 
from  the  north.  Good  bran  can  now  be 
bought  at  $23  per  ton. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  fl  ton  tl8  00   (3  20  00 

Bran,  fl  ton   23  00  ®  23  50 

Middlings   28  00   ffl  30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   23  00  @  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   25  50  ffl  26  00 

Cornmeal   30  50  @  31  00 

Cracked  Corn     31  00  ffl  

Oilcake  Meal     ffl  

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00  (S>  22  00 

Seeds. 

The  seed  market  is  without  change. 
With  the  exception  of  flax  and  canary,  all 
varieties  are  now  in  the  market  in  plenti- 
ful supply.  Alfalfa  seed  is  steady  at  14c 
per  pound,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  good 
heavy  rain  would  cause  some  advance. 
Canary  seed  is  somewhat  scarce  at  the 
moment  and  firmer  in  price.  On  Novem- 
ber 8  the  first  carload  shipment  of  flax- 
seed from  Lewis  county  ever  put  on  the 
market  was  shipped  from  the  Chehalis 
flax  factory.  The  car  contained  1000 
bushels  and  was  billed  to  the  Portland 
Linseed  Oil  Co.  It  brought  11  per  bushel. 

Alfalfa  tl3  00   fi>14  00 

Flax     <a>   

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25   ffl  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  25  ffl  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6*@  7 

Rape   2*@  3 

Hemp   3\@  4 

Tlmothv   5*@  6 

Honey. 

Plenty  of  honey  is  now  offering  at  the 
appearing  quotations,  but  very  little  trad- 
ing is  being  done,  as  dealers  generally  are 
of  the  opinion  that  lower  prices  will  pre- 
vail. The  quality  of  the  receipts  has  been 
good  so  far  this  season  and  would  indicate 
that  the  crop  is  quite  large.  Reports  of 
shortages  elsewhere  do  not  appear  to  be 
materializing  according  to  programme, 
and  apiarists  are  beginning  to  think 
about  making  concessions  which  will  en- 
able jobbers  here  to  move  their  crop. 

Extracted,  Water  White   4*ffl  5 

Extracted,  White     4*ffl  4fc 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3%@  4 

Extracted,  Amber   3  ffl  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*@  3 

White  Comb,  1 -frames   8  ffl  9 

Amber  Comb   6  ffl  7 

Beeswax. 

Receipts  have  been  light,  but  entirely 
sufficient  to  cover  the  demand.  Appear- 
ing quotations  are  being  well  maintained 
and  a  choice  lot  of  light  wax  would  bring 
a  slight  advance. 

Good  to  choice,  light  f  B>  26  @27 

Dark  24  ffl25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  market  for  live  stock  and  meats 
remains  firm  for  the  present,  but  dealers 
predict  that  if  the  present  cold  weather 
continues  there  will  be  a  decline  in  all 
prices  before  the  end  of  the  week.  Veal 
is  at  the  moment  somewhat  firmer  in 
tone,  though  quotably  unchanged. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fl  lb   4J<@  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4  ®  4* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  ffl  4 

Mutton— ewes,  8@9c;  wethers   9*ffll0 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   5H@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   5?i@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat,  under  150  lbs    5*@— 

Veal,  large,  fl  lb   5*«&  7 

Veal,  small,  fl  ib   6  ffl  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   9  Olo 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Telegraphic  advices  from  Chicago  in- 
dicate a  slight  break  in  the  hide  market 
and  a  genuine  reaction  would  not  surprise 
the  trade  here.  Quotations  have  not 
been  changed  in  San  Francisco,  though 


it  is  doubtful  if  dealers  here  would  pay 
full  figures.  Shipments  of  California 
hides  East  are  very  light  and  will  be  dis- 
continued entirely  unless  there  is  a  drop 
in  the  local  market. 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Stocks  of  all  kinds  are  now  greatly  re- 
duced, and  except  for  an  occasional  be- 
lated order  there  is  very  little  demand. 
In  the  North,  where  some  late  threshing 
is  being  done,  there  is  still  a  considerable 
demand.  With  the  exception  of  an  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  wool  bags,  the  quo- 
tations remain  unchanged. 

Bean  Bags    I  6v<ffl — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  1,  7*@8*:  No.  2  74ffl7H 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6*^7* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7*®7* 

Wool  Sacks,  4-lb   —   ffl  36 

Wool  Sacks,  3* m   —   ffl  34 

Poultry. 

There  has  been  some  inquiry  for  live 
turkeys,  and  20c  might  be  obtained  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  week.  Fancy-dressed 
stock  was  sold  at  22c,  this  figure  being 
the  top  market  price  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. All  large  hens,  roosters,  fryers  and 
broilers  sell  readily  at  the  quoted  price. 
Some  special  lots  of  large  hens  and  roosters 
bring  even  considerably  more,  but  small 
stock  and  poor  stock  are  moving  slowly. 
Big,  fat  ducks  and  geese  are  wanted  in 
the  local  market. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  fl  lb  t  18  ffl  19 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   18  ffl  19 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  fi>   18  ffl  19 

Hens,  California,  >  dozen   4  00  ffl  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  50   ffl  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ffl  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   550  ffl600 

Fryers   4  00  ®  4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  ffl  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  fl  dozen   4  50  ffl  5  00 

Ducks,  young,  fl  dozen   4  00   ffl  6  00 

Geese,  f*  pair   2  00  ffl  2  25 

Goslings,  f)  pair   2  00  ffl  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  00  @  1  25 

Pigeons,  young   1  75  ffl  2  25 

Butter. 

Receipts  have  been  plentiful,  but  a 
good,  brisk  demand  has  maintained  prices 
steadily  at  the  level  already  attained.  As 
is  the  case  with  other  dairy  produce,  the 
past  week  has  seen  a  large  amount  of 
storage  stock  drawn  out. 

Creamery,  extras,  fl  lb   £5*ffl26 

Creamery,  firsts                                    —  <325 

Creamery,  seconds                                20  (a24 

Dairy,  select                                        20  to  25 

Dairy,  firsts                                            22  ffl— 

Dairy,  seconds                                        20  ffl— 

California  storage                                  24  ffl25 

Mixed  Store                                      —  (s.20 

Cheese, 

The  cheese  market  continues  firm.  Re- 
ceipts have  been  rather  light,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  a  good  demand  for 
export  shipment,  has  had  a  tendency  to 
cause  an  advance  in  prices. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   13  @14* 

rallfornla,  good  to  choice   —  @13 

California,  fair  to  good   II  @12* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   13  ffll4 

Eastern,  new   ...  16  <®I7 

Eggs. 

The  egg  market  continues  to  advance 
on  fancy  stock,  with  the  intermediate 
grades  being  brought  more  and  more  into 
demand  as  the  prices  of  select  stock  con- 
tinue to  soar.  The  cold  weather  has  had 
a  tendency  to  help  both  quality  and  prices 
of  eggs  now  coming  in. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  49  @52 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  —  @46 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  ffl3l 

Eastern  firsts   23  (5,26 

Eastern  seconds   20  <|>21 

Potatoes. 

The  same  remarkable  strength  which 
characterized  the  potato  market  last  week 
continues  to  prevail  this  week,  and  if 
anything,  is  slightly  enhanced.  "Never 
before,'"  say  buyers,  "has  such  a  situa- 
tion been  seen."  Export  shipment  is  now 
quite  impossible  with  the  southern  de- 
mand continuing  at  its  present  status. 
River  Burbanks  are  being  held  at  $1  at 
primary  points,  and  Salinas  Burbanks 
have  advanced  to  $1.40  per  cental.  It  now 
develops  through  the  potato  raising  sec- 
tion of  the  middle  West  there  was  an  al- 
most total  failure  of  the  crops,  while  the 
demand  from  the  south  continues  as  large 
as  ever.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  the  West 
will  be  able  to  supply  all  the  demand. 

River  Burbanks,  fl  cental   85  ffl  1  00 

Salinas  Burbanks   1  30  IS  1  40 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  10  ®  1  15 

Tomales   80  ffl  90 

Sweet  Potatoes   1  60  ffl  1  85 

Vegetables. 

The  vegetable  market  continues  in  good 
shape,  with  all  kinds  now  in  the  market 
in  good  demand.  String  beans  are  still 
arriving  from  the  south,  and  good  stock 
is  being  quoted  at  8c  to  10c  per  pound.  Ar- 
rivals of  peas  are  very  light,  and  are  be- 
ing quoted  at  5c  to  7c  per  pound.  The 
late  cold  nights  have  about  finished  the 
tomato  crop,  and  receipts  have  fallen  off 
quite  noticeably  during  the  past  few  days. 
There  are  a  few  left  in  the  market, 
however,  but  they  are  mostly  of  an 
inferior   grade,   and  are  selling  slowly 
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at  35c  to  50c  per  crate.  A  fancy  lot 
would,  however,  bring  as  high  as  $1  per 
crate.  Bell  peppers  are  very  scarce,  and 
are  now  selling  by  the  pound  at  from  0c 
to  8c,  according  to  quality.  Green  are 
more  plentiful  and  remain  steady  as 
to  price. 

Beans,  String,  $ft   8  @  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  lbs. . .    65  @  75 

Kgg  Plant,  V  box   60   @  70 

Garlic,  *  lb   4tf@  6 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  $  ctl.  1  10  @  1  25 
Onions,  Australian  Brown,  y  ctl...  1  15   (a)  1  30 

Peas,  Green,  $  fl>   6  ©  7 

Peppers,  Bell,  f,  ft   6  @  8 

Peppers,  Green,      box   1  35  @  — 

Tomatoes,  $  box  or  crate   25  &  50 

Artichokes,     doz   15  (3s  60 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
90  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  apple  market  for  good  stock  is 
very  firm,  but  wormy  stock,  which  has 
been  arriving  quite  freely  lately,  is  not 
wanted  in  this  market,  as  consumers  have 
become  accustomed  to  good  fruit  and  are 
refusing  to  touch  inferior  stock  at  any 
price.  Some  such  stock  has  been  sold  as 
low  as  25  cents.  Practically  the  only 
grapes  now  coming  into  the  market  fit 
for  use  are  the  Verdell  and  Cornichon  va- 
rieties, which  are  selling  at  $1.15  to  $1  35 
per  crate.  Persimmons  are  now  arriv- 
ing freely,  and  selling  at  75c  to  $1.25 
per  box.  Pomegranates  are  in  very  light 
supply,  and  very  few  are  arriving.  These 
are  being  held  at  $1.25  to  $2  per  box,  ac- 
cording to  packing. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  $  50-lb  bx  85  (3)  125 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box  50  @  65 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  40-ft  box..      25   (S>  40 

Figs,     two  layer   85  <$   1  00 

Grapes,  Verdell,  crate   1  15  ffi   1  35 

Grapes,  Tokay,  $  crate   1  10  (5)   1  25 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   1  10  (S>   2  00 

Grapes,  Cornichon,  crate   1  15  (a)   1  35 

Grapes,  Black,  f,  crate   1  10   (a)   1  25 

Huckleberries,  %  ft   10  (S>  \VA 

Plums,  Late  Coes  Red,      crate...      —IS  — 

Raspberries,  H*  chest   —  (a)  — 

Strawberries,  large  var.,  <B  chest.   5  CO  (a>  6  00 

Whortleberries,  f>  ft   9  (a)  10 

Persimmons,     box   75   @   1  2i 

Pomegranates,  f.  box   1  25   @   2  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  no  variety  of  dried  fruit  which 
does  not  show  an  advance  this  week  ex- 
cept raisins.  Dried  apples  are  advancing 
steadily  and  it  is  probable  that  owing  to 
the  Eastern  situation  very  high  prices 
will  be  reached.  There  are  not  60  cars  of 
peaches  on  the  entire  coast,  whereas  a 
year  ago  there  were  still  between  225  and 
250  cars  unsold  here.  Apricots  are  in 
very  light  supply,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  desirable  quality.  What  re- 
mains is  either  fancy  Northern  or  inferior 
Southern.  Dealers  have  had  to  turn 
down  orders  for  export  at  such  very  fair 
prices  as  8Jc  for  choice  and  extra  choice 
and  9£c  for  fancy.  They  could  not  secure 
the  fruit  anywhere  at  prices  that  would 
admit  of  a  profit  to  them  at  those  figures. 
For  the  past  three  or  four  years  they 
have  looked  for  a  spring  demand  which 
did  not  materialize,  but  this  year  it  is 
bound  to  come,  for  the  reason  that  sum- 
mer and  fall  purchases  were  unusually 
light  and  the  trade  will  have  to  buy  again 
for  early  spring  requirements,  and  with 
any  demand  much  higher  prices  will  rule 
on  the  entire  line  of  California  products 
than  have  ruled  for  many  years.  As  soon 
as  any  of  the  large  markets  come  to  the 
coast  to  buy  on  an  f.  o.  b.  basis  the  great 
shortage  in  stocks  of  all  kinds  will  become 
at  once  apparent,  and  prices  must  be 
forced  to  a  high  level. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   — @  7J£ 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-lb  boxes.  8x®  9(4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  ohoice,  f>  ft          7y>®  s>4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8V4@  9 

Pigs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons..-.  5S  @62H 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  $>  lb. . .  8  @  8V4 

Nectarines,  red,  f>  lb   —  (3>  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choloe   73i<a)  8y 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8S4@  9 

Pears,  standard,     ft   — @  $% 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy  10  @12 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5^@  6V4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (S>  8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6  @  8 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fanoy   5  @  8 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  — @ — c:  40-50s.  5@5i<c; 
50-608,  4^@4i4o;  60-70s,  3fc@4o;  70-80s,  SM@3J4°i 
80-90s,  2%@3c;  90-1008,  2%@2%o ;  small,  S>4m»24c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   5  @  5H 

Apples,  quartered   43£@  b% 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2H@  3 

Figs,  Black   2H@  3 

Raisins. 

The  raisin  market  remains  weak.  At 
the  prevailing  prices  packers  here  are  dis- 
posed to  buy  only  in  quantities  large 
enough  to  cover  deliveries  on  contracts 


WOOL. 

Have  you  any  on  hand  and  unsold?  If  so,  tell  us 
how  much  and  kind,  and  we  will  give  you  valuable 
information  that  will  help  you  in  selling. 

CENTURY  MERCANTILE  CO. 

14  Sansome  Street,      -       San  Francisco. 


previously  made.  That  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy somewhere  in  the  calculations 
of  the  Association  is  now  clearly  apparent 
with  the  month  of  November,  which 
should  be  the  strongest  month  in  the 
year,  averaging  among  the  poorest.  It 
had  been  thought  that  consumption 
would  not  be  curtailed  by  high  prices 
during  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember, but  it  now  seems  as  though  there 
must  be  a  great  falling  off  in  the  demand 
or  else  supplies  for  the  Eastern  market 
are  being  obtained  from  other  than  the 
usual  sources.  Prices  remain  as  quoted 
by  the  Association,  on  an  8\c  basis  for 
fancy  seeded  stock. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-ft  box  1  40  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box  1  50  @  

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box  2  00  @  

Dehesas,  20-ft  box  2  50  @  

Imperials,  20-ft  box  3  00  @  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  5%@  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  6  @  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  Wt®  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons,  50-ft  boxes  6^@  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  5  @  — c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  — o 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  8  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Receipts  of  lemons  from  the  south  have 
been  rather  light,  on  account  of  their 
being  too  green  to  ship.  The  consequence 
is  that  this  market  is  not  very  well  sup- 
plied and  prices  are  firmer.  Oranges  are 
a  shade  weaker  owing  to  heavy  arrivals. 
The  quality  of  the  Navels  now  being  re- 
ceived shows  up  well,  but  a  wide  range  of 
quotations  is  necessitated  by  the  receipts 
containing  considerable  small  stock.  New 
grape  fruit  is  arriving  freely;  but  the  size 
of  the  new  crop  grape  fruit  which  has  ar- 
rived so  far  is  small,  which  caused  it  to  be 
somewhat  neglected,  as  there  is  still  con- 
siderable old  stock  in  the  market  which  is 
of  greatly  superior  quality  and  brings  a 
better  price.  New  grape  fruit  is  being 
held  at  $2.50  per  box,  while  old  stock  sells 
readily  at  $3.25(?»j,3.50.  Limes  are  ruling 
steady  in  price,  with  receipts  being  well 
cared  for  by  a  good  demand. 

Oransres,  fancy                                 2  00  (3)2  50 

Oranges,  choice                                1  50  ©2  00 

Oranges,  standard                            1  00  «ul  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings                               85  @1  25 

Lemons,  California,  fancy,     box        3  00  @3  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  If*  box                             1  75  @2  50 

Limes,  *  box                                   3  00  @4  00 

Nuts. 

With  the  condition  of  walnut  crop  har- 
vest it  has  been  found  that  the  estimates 
of  the  crop  shortage  were  entirely  too 
small.  The  quality  of  the  crop,  however, 
was  not  affected  as  much  by  the  extreme 
heat  during  the  month  of  July  as  had 
been  expected.  The  main  cause  for  un- 
easiness now  seems  to  be  in  the  difficulty 
which  buyers  are  having  in  securing  holi- 
day stock.  This  is  not  caused  so  much  by 
the  crop  shortage  as  by  the  fact  that  the 
crop  was  much  later  in  maturing  this  year 
than  the  average  year.  Prices  on  walnuts 
are  being  firmly  held  at  the  high  figures 
set  by  the  Growers'  Association  and  an 
advance  is  not  improbable.  The  almond 
market  is  very  weak  and  buyers  at  this 
point  are  not  disposed  to  attempt  to  han- 
dle any  more  of  the  crop  than  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
trade,  at  the  figures  at  which  almonds  are 
now  being  held  by  growers  at  primary 
points. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   iy%®  54 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  —  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  —  @9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  —  @i2'A 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell  —  @  8y, 

Almonds,  TXL,  ft  ft  11  @12 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  ft  ft  11  @12 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  ft  ft  11  ©13 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  ft  ft   T%®— 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  ft  ft   7  @— 

Hard  Shell,  ft  ft   5  ffl— 


Modern  methods  of  skimming  are  as 
far  ahead  of  the  old  method  as  modern 
mills  are  ahead  of  the  Indian  grinding 
stones.  The  up-to-date  skimming  ma- 
chine often  doubles  your  dairy  profits- 
skims  the  milk  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the 
cow — leaves  fresh  warm  skim  milk  for 
young  stock — requires  that  only  the 
cream  be  put  away.  Ask  the  Sharpies 
Separator  Co.  for  their  catalogue,  ad- 
dressing them  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  or  Toronto,  Can. 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 


Do  you  get  the  price  list  of  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  it  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Poultry,Eggs,Butter,Clieese, 

Dried  Fruits,  Honey,  Nuts,  etc. 

JACOBSON,  REIMERS  &  CO.,  Commission  Mer- 
chants, 210-212  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SOLID,  SAFE,  SOUND,  SECURE. 


r 


FJREMAN^  FUND 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  CALIFORNIA 


CASH  ASSETS 


$7,000,000 


Fire  Departments 

ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 


THF   FIRFMAN'Q   FIIMR  with  5000  agents  in  5000  town  and  cities, 
MIL.   I  IIIUIII Mil  O   I  UI1U  with  liabilities  so  distributed  that  the  de- 
struction of  any  one  city  or  town  can   I      r*  X         J    D   I'  LI 

be  met  without  passing  a  dividend,  is  rireprooi  and  Reliable. 


HOME  OFFICE,  401  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

OFFICERS— William  J.  Dutton.  President;  Bernard  Faymonville,  Vice-President:  J.  B.  Levison, 
Second  Vice-President  and  Marine  Secretary;  Louis  Weinmann,  Secretary;  F.  W.  Lougee, 
Treasurer;  Geo.  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  Asst.  Secretary;  Robert  P.  Fabj,  General  Agent. 

CENTRAL  DEPARTMENT— Chicago,  111.    Marshall  &  McElhone,  Associate  Managers. 

EASTERN  DEPARTMENT— Boston,  Mass.  Chas.  W.  Kellogg,  Manager;  A.  K.  Simpson,  As- 
sistant Manager. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT— Macon,  Georgia.    Edgar  S.  Wilson,  Manager. 


Turkeys 
for 

Thanksgiving 
and 
Holidays 
a  Specialty 

Highest  mar- 
ket prices 
always  ob- 
tained. 

Prompt  ad- 
vice of  sales 
given. 

Empties  re- 
turned on  day 
following 
receipt  of 
shipments. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCE  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Largest  Handlers  of  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


TURKEYS 


Washington,  Drumm  and  Merchants  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Our  Weekly  Bulletin  of  Market  Conditions  Mailed  on  Application 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Remittances: 

Check, 
Coin, 
or 
Express 
Money 
Order 


We  want 
your  busi- 
ness, and 
guarantee 
satisfactory 
results. 


TURKEYS     The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  £ 


We  have  been  handling  Turkeys  in  this  market 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  with  such  a  long  ex- 
perience can  give  you  the  best  results.  Full 
weight,  full  prices  and  prompt  returns  is  our 
motto.   Write  us  for  informs  i  ion. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


s  o  ,  o  o  o- 

Turkeys  Wanted 


From  now  on,  until 
after  the  holidays, we 
shall  require  large 
quantities  of  dressed 
and  live  turkeys  and  live  chickens  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  tur- 
keys you  have  on  hand.  Ship  us  your  poultry. 
Highest  market  prices.  Immediate  cash  returns 
guaranteed  Choice  large  young  turkeys  selling  to- 
day ashlgh  as  25c  per  lb.  Mark  and  consign  all  ship- 
ments of  produce  to  the  POULIRYMEN'S  UNION,  215- 
217  Clay  St.,  S.F.  Incorporated,  $25,000  Cash  Capital. 


A  Letter  to  Stock  Owners. 

The  undersigned  has  in  his  possession  several 
hundred  copies  of  the  famous  veterinarian's  (Dr. 
A.  C.  Daniels  of  Boston,  Mass  )  book  on  CAUSES, 
SYMPTOMS  and  TREATMENT  of  DISEASES 
of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  copies  of 
which  he  will  give  FREE,  upon  application. 

Parties  residing  at  a  distance  can  have  the  same 
mailed  to  them  by  sending  ten  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  postage. 

THOS.  PATT1SON, 
108  Union  Square  Avenue,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  handle  only  the  best  make  o 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  service. 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
|  home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure- 
ment, free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  Id  iocs  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  lA/orks 

808  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,         Elastic  Hosiery 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mall  orders  solicited. 
FRANK  WEDEKIND, 
440  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne  %  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

THE  finest  and  sweetest  watermelons  grown  are 
Florida  Favorite  Pure  Seeds,  for  sale  by  CREN- 
SHAW BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

lYepared  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Dr. 
Chari.es  Eastman,  Veterinarian,  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

A  CASE  OF  MALNUTRITION. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  cow  two 
years  old  which  has  been  giving  milk  five 
month.-.  She  was  in  perfect  health  till 
about  the  last  of  August,  when  she  re- 
fused to  eat  and  appeared  to  be  sick,  and 
in  a  few  days  would  be  all  right  again;  she 
would  get  those  spells  every  week  or  ten 
days  till  about  the  first  of  October.  She 
was  well  in  evening  and  next  morning  was 
stiff  all  over;  could  not  get  her  head  to 
the  ground  to  eat.  She  groans  a  little  at 
times  and  belches  up  wind  often.  She  is 
on  dry  feed  at  present — no  grain  or  bran. 
She  is  a  valuable  high-bred  Jersey.  If  you 
can,  please  advise  me  through  your  most 
valuable  paper. — L.  W.  Leak,  Auburn. 

Your  cow  is  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion, due  to  poor  feed,  and,  possibly, 
there  is  a  digestive  disturbance  caused 
by  some  foreign  matter  which  she  has 
eaten.  If  this  cow  is  valuable,  it  would 
pay  you  to  get  a  veterinarian  to  exam- 
ine her.  For  the  condition  she  is  now 
in  she  must  have  good  nutritious  food  to 
build  her  up.  Feed  her  green  roots  and 
fresh  alfalfa. 


Treatment  of  Mange. 

In  an  interesting  article  on  mange  in 
Jogs,  the  London  Field  says  that  gen- 
uine disorder  is  associated  with  dirt  and 
neglect,  and  when  it  appears  in  the 
domestic  pet  dog  or  in  the  well  managed 
kennel  it  is  always  a  safe  conclusion  that 
the  outbreak  is  due  to  accidental  infec- 
tion from  contact  with  an  animal 
affected  with  the  malady  or  with  some- 
thing on  which  the  parasite  or  its  eggs 
have  found  a  refuge.  Treatment  of 
mange  is  by  no  means  easy,  as  its  suc- 
cess depends  on  the  remedy  reaching 
the  acari  in  their  habitats  under  the 
cuticle  into  the  fibrous  structure  of  the 
true  skin,  and  in  advanced  forms  of  the 
disorder  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the 
skin  for  the  remedy  by  thoroughly  wash- 
ing with  warm  water  and  soft  soap,  and 
the  careful  removal  of  all  hard  scabs. 
Numerous  forms  of  dressing  are  recom- 
mended by  different  experts,  but  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  the  selection  of 
the  dressing  is  not  of  so  much  moment 
as  the  method  of  its  application.  One 
thorough  dressing  is  likely  to  do  more 
good  than  a  dozen  of  a  perfunctory  kind. 
A  very  favorite  dressing  for  a  horse 
affected  with  mange  was  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  oil  of  tar,  train  oil  and 
turpentine,  but  the  mixture  was  so  un- 
pleasant in  its  appearance  and  smell 
that  its  use  was  mainly  confined  to  the 
coarser  breed  in  large  working  estab- 
lishments, and  it  was  not  considered  to 
be  safe  for  dogs,  owing  to  the  extreme 
susceptibility  of  the  animal's  skin  to  the 
action  of  turpentine. 

It  was  only  by  chance  that  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  preparation  might 
be  safely  used  for  dogs;  notwithstanding 
its  bad  reputation,  a  well  known  veter- 
inary surgeon  many  years  ago  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  it,  and  affirmed  in 
public  that  he  never  found  the  least  in- 
jury, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
benefit  from  its  use  in  skin  disease  of  a 
serious  kind  in  the  dog,  and  sarcoptic 
mange  among  them.  The  offensive 
qualities  of  the  mixture  would  certainly 
render  its  use  impossible  in  a  house,  but 
in  any  case  of  mange  of  so  severe  a 
character  the  obvious  course  would  be 
to  send  the  animal  to  a  veterinary  in- 
firmary. Probably  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease  there  is  no  better  dress- 
ing than  a  mixture  of  flour  of  sulphur 
with  sweet  oil,  to  form  a  creamy  fluid, 
which  may  be  applied  without  any  risk 
to  the  animal,  which  will  probably  lick 
it.  In  very  bad  cases  it  is  advised  that 
long-haired  dogs  should  be  completely 
shorn,  so  that  the  remedy,  whatever  it 
may  be,  may  have  a  chance  of  penetrat- 
ing into  the  galleries  which  the  para- 
sites have  made.  Gerlach  recommends, 
as  a  remedy,  a  preparation  which  would 
commend  itself  to  the  owners  of  pet 
dogs,  on  account  of  the  odor  of  vanilla 
which  it  exhales.  It  is  simply  a  solution 
of  the  balsam  of  Peru  in  spirit,  one  part 
of  the  balsam  to  thirty  of  the  spirit, 
which  will  be  applied  to  all  the  diseased 


parts  of  the  skin.  Among  the  remedies 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  domestic 
applications,  is  carbolic  soap,  the 
strength  of  which  may  vary  from  \% 
to  20%  of  the  carbolic  acid,  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The 
affected  parts  may  be  moistened  in  ,the 
first  place  and  the  soap  rubbed  on  before 
the  animal  is  placed  in  the  bath,  in  which 
the  soap  must  be  thoroughly  washed  off. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  strong- 


High=Priced  Eggs 

Every  one  would  like  them  to  tell,  and 
can  just  as  well  have  them.  We  guaran- 
tee Security  Poultry  Food  will  make  hens 
lay.  Ask  our  dealer  in  your  town.  Tryit. 

Security  Stock  Food  Co.Min„nieI1'np.8",• 


BREEDERS*  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 

UKO.  V.  ROEDINti,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holsteln  Balls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


KIVFKSIDF,  herd  holstein  cattle  

One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

BBOIB'O 8HOBTHOBN8— Herd  Matrons  Dairy 
Maid  6th,  Gold  Bud.  Arena  Queen  III,  Maidee,  Mil- 
lie Richardson,  Wlldwood.   J.  Lynch,  Petaluma. 

HOL8TEIN8— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
£.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


"HOWARD"  BHORTHOKNS — Qulnto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.O.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BOLLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  St  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Leghorns,  J3.75 
per  trio.  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEOHORNS,  White  Minorcas— ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Eggs  only.  Agent  for 
Cyphers  "  Model  "  Incubator  and  Brooder— best 
made.    A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.   White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.B.  CARRINOTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


WM.  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

POLAND-CHINAS.— Choice  stock,   bred  from 
prize  winners.   R.  Kynaston,  Burson,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HODS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm, 
Nlles  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BKRK SHIRES — Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon.  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


OEO.  H.  CKOLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


■  ,  duo  otmimuc u  lu  .z>  l.  ,  sua  i*  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


est  admixture,  from  10%  and  above,  if 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  dog,  may  do 
serious  mischief. 


The  Gasoline  Engine. 

The  use  of  the  gasoline  engine  on  the 
farm  is  now  receiving  marked  attention. 
It  is  a  subject  which  appeals  to  the  farmer 
in  many  ways.  It  is  a  power  cheap  to 
install,  cheap  to  operate  and  requires  a 
minimum  amount  of  attention.  Anyone 
about  the  farm  can,  in  a  very  short  time, 
learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  caring  for 
and  running  a  gasoline  engine. 

Being  portable,  it  may  be  used  for  a 
greater  variety  of  work  than  any  other 
power  available  to  the  farmer.  Attached 
to  the  pump,  it  is  better  than  a  windmill; 
to  the  sewing  machine  it  is  better  than  a 
treadmill,  tt  may  be  attached  to  the 
cream  separator,  the  churn,  the  feed  cut- 
ter, and  in  fact  made  to  do  an  endless 
amount  of  work  about  the  farm.  The 
Western  Malleable  &  Grey  Iron  Co.,  127 
Chase  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  offer  a 
very  interesting  story  in  book  form,  free 
to  any  farmer  or  any  member  of  the  fam- 
ily who  will  send  for  a  catalgue  of  their 
well-known  Simplicity  Engines. 

Removal. 

The  Deere  Implement  Co.  has  moved  to 
its  new  building  on  Townsend  street,  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Fifth.  The  structure 
extends  through  to  Bluxome  street, 
wherein  are  the  offices  and  show  rooms, 
Nos.  25-27-29-31.  Its  new  location  has 
much  greater  storage  room  and  better 
shipping  facilities  than  the  old  one  on 
Market  street  afforded.  California  farm- 
ers are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  new 
place. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTH  RAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80°a 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 


Write  for  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
3ZZB  Rialto  Bldg,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  •:  My  Berkshire* 
bave  won  the  prizes  for  best  boars  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  last  four  years.  Do  you  want  some 
pigs  from  these  champions? 

MULES  for  snip,  broke  and  nnbroke;  mules  to  rent. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  KKKD.  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  tine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  11-25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  82.00;  »5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

/.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lav  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORETTA  L>  ,  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  In  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

l>orlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  Is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Uemseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 

and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

.   -iru       Buy  From  Out  Faaory—  S»vt  Ont-ThuU 

|  r^r:  -«jg2  PRACTICAL  1»™BAZ°S? 
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chicks     IP  Yt»M'  OU«R»WTtI 

Cii  t™.  rucncuiic  co..  ms  iiiisi.s»jm.u. 


Brabason's  POULTRY  5UIDE  FREE, 

lit  s  .1  dandy.  Cuts  of  fowls  from  life 
f  Chickens. Turkey  I,  Ducks  and  Geese, 
70  varieties.  Price  of  fowls  and  eggs. 
Send  10c  to  pay  postage  of  flneguide 
of  Poultry  and  buying  fowls.  Best  on  earth. 
J.  R.  Brabazon,  Box  B,  Ulenview,  Delavan,  Wis 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
aldng  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co..  11  Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco; 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St  , 
Chicago;  101(3  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 


mm 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS.,     Folsom,  California. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal., 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks— White  Leghorns— for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 
travel  from  Petaluma.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 
application. 

SHCeD         MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

I  a—   mANUPACTURED  »V.*Jll 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


November  25,  1905. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Building  up  a  Dairy  Herd. 


At  a  recent  dairy  meeting  in  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  H.  S.  Shaw  presented  the  old 
doctrine  of  dairy  improvement  in  thiu 
way: 

At  present,  there  are  two  distinct 
phases  to  this  subject.  First,  there  is 
the  building  up  of  the  dairy  herd  of 
pedigreed  animals  of  some  distinct 
breed,  and  second,  there  is  the  building 
up  of  a  herd  of  useful  milk  producers  by  a 
system  of  upgrading  which  ought  to  be 
so  conducted  as  to  lead  up  to  the  former. 
We  are  of  necessity  forced  to  build  up 
dairy  herds.  First,  because  few  dairy- 
men at  the  beginning  of  these  opera- 
tions have  sufficient  capital  to  purchase 
dairy  herds  out  and  out;  second,  as  little 
more  than  \%  of  our  cattle  are  pedi- 
greed, such  animals  could  not  be  se- 
cured, and  third,  dairymen  who  know 
their  business  will  not  dispose  of  their 
best  cows  unless  at  fancy  prices. 

Breed  up  Dairy  Herds. — The  facts 
of  the  case  are  that  if  we  are  to  possess 
good  dairy  herds,  we  will  have  to  breed 
them.  If  we  are  to  do  this  successfully 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  and  in- 
ventory our  stock.  Let  us  determine 
how  many  good  cows  we  have  and  how 
many  are  not  profitable.  We  are  too 
apt  to  keep  cows  without  thought  as  to 
this  question,  just  because  they  are 
cows.  We  cannot  always  determine 
which  the  best  ones  are  by  their  appear- 
ance, or  by  weighing  and  testing  a  mess 
of  milk  once  a  month  or  so. 

Though  a  little  extra  labor  is  involved 
in  determining  the  actual  flow  of  milk 
during  a  period  of  lactation,  and  also 
the  amount  of  fat  produced,  these  extra 
efforts  are  abundantly  repaid  in  numer- 
ous ways.  First,  the  unprofitable  cows 
can  be  culled  out  and  sold  to  the  butcher; 
second,  if  records  are  kept,  any  falling 


The  Worm  Pest. 

Hogs  will  begin  to  cough,  drag  hind 
parts,  go  off  their  feed,  and  do  no  good 
if  wormy.  Horses  no  better.  Use  Secur- 
ity Worm  Powder.  Guaranteed.  Dealers 
everywhere. 

Security  Stock  Food  Co.MinK°,is' 


off  in  the  flow  is  detected  to  its  fullest 
extent  at  once,  and  remedial  measures 
sought;  third,  the  keeping  of  records 
stimulates  a  desire  to  attain  still  greater 
results  each  succeeding  year. 

How  to  Start. — In  starting  with  a 
herd  of  grade,  cross-bred  or  mixed  cows, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  select  the  good 
ones,  dispose  of  the  unprofitable  ones 
and  replace  these  as  far  as  possible  by 
seemingly  better  ones.  The  next  thing 
to  do  is  to  decide  on  the  kind  of  blood 
to  be  used  for  improving  the  herd.  Once 
this  point  is  decided  it  should  be  adhered 
to  tenaciously.  The  greatest  menace 
to  the  breeding  of  dairy  herds  in  the 
past  has  been  the  indiscriminate  mixing 
up  of  the  blood  of  a  number  of  breeds, 
including  both  beef  and  dairy  types. 
Beef  and  dairy  product  prices  do  not 
always  fluctuate  alike  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  too  many  instances  on 
record  in  which  milk  producers  have 
been  bred  to  beef  sires  with  a  slump  in 
the  butter  and  cheese  markets,  and  then 
these  and  their  progeny  bred  back  again 
to  dairy  sires  with  an  improvement  in 
the  price  of  dairy  products.  Nor  has 
this  evil  always  been  confined  to  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  blood  of  beef  and  dairy 
types.  Instances  are  fully  as  numerous 
where  herds  of  common  cows  are  bred, 
say  first  to  a  Holstein  sire,  then  the 
owner  wants  to  make  a  change  and  fol- 
lows with  a  Jersey  sire,  then  probably 
uses  a  Guernsey.  The  chances  for  up- 
building a  good  dairy  herd  are  remote 
where  strongly  antagonistic  character- 
istics are  freely  intermingled. 

The  Foundation  Stock. — After  we 
have  decided  upon  using  the  blood  of 
some  particular  breed  for  improving  our 
herd  of  common  cows,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  purchase  the  best  bull  of  that 
breed  the  pocketbook  will  allow — a  pedi- 
greed bull,  not  a  grade.  If  possible, 
also  at  the  same  time,  purchase  one  or 
two  pedigreed  females  of  the  same  blood 
as  the  bull.  In  purchasing  bulls,  the 
general  practice  is  to  secure  calves 
under  12  months.  In  so  doing  we  must 
not  only  look  for  a  good  individual,  but 
also  for  one  whose  ancestors  have  been 
good  performers  as  breeders  and  pro- 
ducers at  the  pail. 

The  safest  kind  of  a  bull  to  buy  to 
breed  from  to-day  is  the  one  least  sought 
after.  After  bulls  reach  the  age  of 
three  or  four  years,  no  one  seems  to  want 
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ARE  OUR 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES  SPECIALTY 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


we  are  placed  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.   Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Orumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


them  and  they  are  sold  at  canner  prices. 
A  bull  at  this  age  should  be  a  better 
animal  to  buy  for  breeding  purposes, 
providing  he  has  been  properly  fed, 
handled  and  exercised.  Too  many  good 
bulls  are  ruined  through  neglect,  im- 
proper food  and  undue  confinement  in 
dark,  filthy  box  stalls.  In  purchasing 
a  mature  bull,  we  have  the  advantage 
in  being  able  to  ascertain  the  quality  of 
the  calves  the  bull  has  been  producing, 
while  this  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  the 
young  one. 

Kind  of  Cows  to  Use.— Having  then 
secured  a  bull  and  one  or  two  pedigreed 
females  of  the  same  breed  to  add  to  the 
herd  of  common  cows  on  hand,  let  us 
breed  this  bull  until  such  times  as  his 
progeny  begin  to  come  back  to  him  and 
then  get  another  of  the  same  blood,  bet- 
ter than  the  first,  and  so  on  continu- 
ously. In  this  manner  we  should  look 
for  each  succeeding  generation  from  the 
grade  cows  to  conform  more  and  more 
nearly  to  the  type  and  qualities  of  the 
breed  of  the  sire  until  finally  they  would 
be  equally  as  good  from  a  standpoint  of 
utility  as  producers,  but  we  should  not 
forget  that  as  breeders  many  genera- 
tions would  have  to  occur  before  they 
would  be  possessed  of  a  comparable 
prepotency  and  they  could  never  possess 
pedigrees. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  look  for 
the  progeny  of  the  one  or  two  pedigreed 
females  to  grow  into  a  nice  little  herd 
at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  which 
could  be  made  to  replace  the  high  grades 
until  finally  a  full  blood  herd  would  be 
secured. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  man 
with  limited  capital  to  breed  up  a  pedi- 
greed dairy  herd  slowly  in  this  way  and 
also  much  safer  for  the  man  with  means 
and  little  knowledge  of  the  business.  In 
both  cases  there  is  opportunity  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  breed  and  indi- 
vidual characteristics.  It  is  better  to 
grow  up  in  any  line  of  animal  breeding 
than  to  jump  into  it. 


Creamery  Operators'  Convention. 

The  arrangements  for  the  programme 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Creamery  Operators'  Associa- 
tion have  been  completed,  and  Secre- 
tary Roussel  is  hopeful  of  a  great  meet- 
ing at  Modesto  on  December  8th  and 
9th.  The  order  of  the  programme  is 
as  follows: 

Address  by  President  H.  P.  Glazier, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Subjects:  "Care  of  Creameries  and 
Skimming  Stations,"  by  Henry  Lyons, 
San  Francisco.  "Our  Work  With  the 
Patrons,"  by  H.  J.  Faulkner,  State  Dairy 
Inspector;  "Care  of  Milk  and  Cream," 
by  Prof.  E.  W.  Major,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; "  Butter  and  Cheese  Making,"  by 
A.  Jensen,  Ferndale,  Cal.;  "  Marketing  of 
Dairy  Products,"  by  A.  B.  Evans,  Fresno, 
Cal.;  "Benefits  Derived  From  a  Dairy 
School  Course,"  by  W.  W.  Grant,  in- 
structor University  of  California  dairy 
school;  "The  Bringing  Together  of  the 
Creamery  Manager,  Operator  and  Patrons 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


all  one-cylinder  engines ;  revolutionizing-  gas  power.  Costs  Less  to  Buy  and_Less  to  Run 
tionary  or  traction.    Mention  this  paper.  SEND  for  CATALOGUE. 


Quickly,  easily  started.    No  vibration 
THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfri  " 


UNTIL   YOU  INVESTIGATE 

"THE  MASTER  WORKMAN." 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  sta- 
MeagherA:  16th  Sts.,  Chicago.   THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-SECOND  YEAR. 


THE  I M PROVE  D 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

WINS 

GOLD  MEDAL 

The  Highest  Award 

at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  at  Portland,  Oregon.  At  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in  1901,  The  U.  S.  Separator  established  and 
continues  to  hold  the 

WORLD'S  RECORD 

For  Clean  Skimming 

As  there  was  no  skimming  contest  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  last 
year,  the  U.  S.  Separator  continues  to  maintain  undisputed  right  to 
the  title  of  the  best  machine  of  its  kind. 

These  facts  concern  every  cow  owner  who  is  in  the  market  for  a  . 
cream  separator.  To  all  such  our  free  catalogue  telling  all  about  thej 
U  S.  Separator  should  be  equally  interesting  A  copy  is  free  for  the| 
asking.  Address 

VERMONT   FARM   MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

18  centrally  located  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada^ 


F*rompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
No  delays.   Address  all  letters  tojBellows  Falls,  Vt. 


for  the  Purpose  of  Advancing  Educa 
Standards,"  by  Hon.  Peter  J.  Shi 
Sacramento. 

Scoring  of  the  butter  and  cheese  exhib- 
its. Secretary's  report  and  election  of 
officers. 

At  the  annual  banquet  the  toastmaster 
will  be  W.  H.  Saylor. 


TUBULAR 
Starts  Fortune 

If  you  had  a  gold  mine  would  you 
waste  half  the  gold?  Dairies  are 
surer    than    gold    mines,  yet 

farmers  without  separators  only  half 
skim  their  milk.  Tubular  butter  is 
worth  25  to  35  cents.  Cream  is  worth 
one  cent  fed  to  stock.  Are  you 
wasting  cream! 


rj  TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


es 


Like  a  Crowbar 

Tubulars  are  regular  crowbars- 
get  right  under  the  trouble.  Get  the 
cream— raise  the  quantity  of  butter 
— start  a  fortune  for  the  owner. 
Write  for  catalog  U131 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
TORONTO,  CAN.  CHICAGO,  UL. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring    and  Stump- 
anchored.    Something  ne 
Full  an  ordinary  stump  in  J 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  Get- 
ting:. Different 
eizes    to  suit 
all    kinds  of 
clearings. 
Forillustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful^ 
Handy- 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co,  853  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


—USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 

Pumps,  Saws. 

Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


Sff]  To  Irrigators! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA LEVELING  IN- 
STRUMENT for  $7  and  do 
your  own  leveling.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

RIPON,  CAL. 


[  ri  rn  r  k>i/~imt  c  rrAi 


Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 

PUMPS,  PIPE  and  FITTINGS. 

Estimates  furnished  on  Pumping  Plants  and 
Water  Supply  Outfits. 

CZ.    T.  ROSE, 
18  Bryant  St.  bet.  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  42  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 

KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO..  27  Chestnut  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


TREES 


ORANGE,  OLIVE 

AND  ALL  OTHERS. 

Place  orders  now  for  delivery  In  time  for 
season  1906. 

Calimyrna  Fig 

[Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of  Commerce] 
Our  greatest  specialty,  Wonderfully  Suc- 
cessful. Tbe  only  fig  Ut  for  commercial  pur- 
poses.  Our  Calimyrnas  are  guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  bear  our  seal. 

Large  Catalogue  ^£^^0" 

mation.  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for  5c 

postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.00. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  All  Sorts 


We  have  pleased  our  customers 
for  16  years. 

WRITE  THE 

Fresno  Nursery 
Company,  inc. 

(Capital  $50,000.00) 

Before  placing  your  orders  for 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Large  stock  of  Muscats,  Thomp.  Sctdltss, 
Malaga,  Emperor,  Cornichon,  Tokay,  Lenoir, 
Black  Morocco,  and  Wine  Varieties. 

WALNUT  TREES.  FIG  TREES. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Address 
THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Citrus  Trees* 

"By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  If 
you  buy  trees  of  us 
and  they  do  not  give 
fruit  true  to  name, 
we  will  buy  them 
back.  We  have  the 
largest  stock  of  fine 
citrus  trees  in  the 
world.  Send  for  the 
citrus  book. 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and 
Citrus  Trifoliata  seed  bed 
plants. 

San  Dimas  Citrus 
Nurseries, 

R.  M.  Teague,  Prop. 
SAN    DIMAS,  CAL. 


Pure  Bur  Clover  Seed. 


We  have  arranged  to  gather  Clover  Burs  in 
quantities,  clean  them  from  all  noxious  weeds, 
thresh,  and  can  deliver  the  seed  in  any  quantities, 
practically  free  from  all  foreign  seed. 


Write  for  Circulars,  Samples  and 
Prices. 

THE   JESSUP  -  WHEELAN  CO., 
224  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SEEDS  suitable  for  southern  climates,  Florida 
grown.  If  interested  write  CRENSHAW  BROS., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  for  their  descriptive  catalog. 


OUR  NEW  SWEET  PEA 

Helen  Pierce 


A  beautiful  novelty  discovered  and  in- 
troduced by  us  this  year.  It  is  bright 
blue,  mottled  on  white.  This  is  the 
time  to  plant.     Send  us  QKn 

for  a  sealed  packet   dCuJK/i 

We  have  been  extensive  seed  growers 
for  many  years  and  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  any  one  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  reliable  Vegetable,  Grass 
and  Flower  seeds  at  retail.  Our  fine 
illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free 
about  December  1st.    Write  for  it. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 

815-817  SANSOME  STREET,  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I APPLE — Leading  Varieties- 
APRICOT— Blenheim,  Hemskirk  and  Royal. 
ALMOND— I.X.L.,  Nonpariel,  Drake's  Seedling. 
■     PRUNE — French,  Imperial,  Silver  and  Sugar. 

WALINUT-Burbank's  Soft  Shell. 

GRAPE  UINES    Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Varieties. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  SMALL  FRUIT  AND  BERRY  PLANTS. 
VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FARM  SEEDS. 
BURR  CLOWE R  SEED— The  Best  Soil-Improving  Crop. 

tKmSSS^Smm       TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seeds m e n  and  Nurserymen.         419-421  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Chico  Nursery  Co. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 


COMPLETE  LINE 

OF 

Fruit  Trees 

AND 

Ornamentals 


WalnutS,  Grafted  and  from  Seed 
GrapeS,  Grafted  and  from  Cuttings 
FigS,  Smyrna,  Adriatic,  Black 

Apples 

Carolina  Poplars      agents  wanted 
Texas  Umbrellas  Chico,  Cal.   310  Walnut 


ROOTED  VINES. 

Tokay,  Emperor, 
Thompson  Seedless,  Sultana, 
Malaga,   Muscatel,  Zinfandel. 

Also  MUIR  PEACH  TREES. 


Fowler  Nursery  Co. 

FOWLER,  CAL 


THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

Is  out  of  sight  compared  with  other  pears. 
GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Cal. 


COCOZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 

Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  Ave  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  $4.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 

Selected  seed.  1  oz.  packet  for  81,  or  112  per  lb. 
J.  DENT.  R.  D.  No.  1,  Ventura,  Cal. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


Price,   $2.00  F»o«tpalci 


Choice 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33®  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 

Valuable  Hints  for  the  Fall 
Planting  of  Seeds.  Bulbs, 
Trees,  Shrubbery,  etc. 
Forage  Plants,  Vetches, 
Alfalfa,  etc. 


SEND  FOR  IT. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STRAWBERRIES— GRAPES 

Rooted  vines  of  Tokay— Cornichon— Emperor  and 
all  the  leading  shipping  varieties. 

Senator  Dunlap  (new)  Dollar  and  Excelsior  (very 
early)  strawberries— best  stock  imported  from  the 
East 

G.  F.  ROWELL  &  CO. 

Loomis,  Cal. 


NURSERIES 

GROW  THE 

L  I  BEST  TREES 

T.  J.  TRUE,      Sebastopol,  Cal. 


AUSTRALIAN  RYE  GRASS 
SEED  (Perennial) 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY.  DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER, 

BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS. 
PRICE,    FIVE   CENT8  PER  POUND. 

Samples  on  request 

VIERRA  BROS..  Mom.  Monterey  Co.,  Cal. 


PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits  St.  Louis,  1904. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "  J,"  icith  which  it  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Culture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWitt,  Ga. 

BURBANK'S 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

$1.50  per  dozen,  $7.50  per  100,  $50  per  1000. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Phones:   Home  1291;  Sunset  1297.       Pasadena.  Cal. 


POULTRY  OPPORTUNITIES.  E"1^ 

fine  poultry  location  in  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co.,  only  21  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  lOo 
for  partial  cost  illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 
M.  J.  MADISON,  Haywards.  Cal. 

A  PERFECT  Musk  Melon.  Crenshaw's  mammoth 
perfection.  Write  them  tor  description  and  price 
of  seeds.    CRENSHAW  BROS.,  Tampa.  Fla. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Aims  and  Objects  of  the  Grange. 

By  Sister  Florence  E.  Leimbach  at  Elk  Grove 
Grange,  and  by  resolution  transmitted  for 
publication  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Grange,  are 
the  representatives  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  successful  nation  of  the  world. 

Agriculture  was  first  through  all  the 
ages  of  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  be 
through  all  the  time  to  come,  the  one 
indispensable  industry.  Its  progress, 
its  development,  its  success  indicate 
the  advance  of  civilization  and  underlie 
and  support  all  commercial  interests. 
All  people  of  the  world  depend  for  food 
and  all  the  comforts  of  life  on  success- 
ful husbandry. 

Our  organization  is  the  largest  and 
most  influential  organization  represent- 
ing this  basic  industry  in  the  world. 
United  by  the  silken  cord  of  fraternity, 
it  is  laboring  to  make  happier  and 
more  prosperous  homes  on  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  New  England,  amid  the 
sugar,  rice  and  cotton  Gelds  of  the 
South,  the  corn,  wheat  and  pastural 
lands  of  the  Central  States,  as  well  as 
to  increase  the  sunshine  and  pros- 
perity of  the  farm  homes  of  those  who 
dwell  in  the  fertile  valleys  fanned  by 
the  breezes  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  great 
fraternity  to  increase  happiness  and 
make  agriculture  more  prosperous  in 
all  parts  of  our  glorious  country.  It 
has  still  higher  and  grander  objects, 
among  which  are,  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  intelligence  among  the  farming 
population  and  to  inspire  in  them  more 
exalted  ideas  of  citizenship. 

Successful  agriculture  can  not  be 
secured  by  physical  labor  alone.  Past 
methods  have  exhausted  the  soil  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Such  system  must 
be  adopted  as  will  restore  lost  fertility 
and  increase  it.  The  Grange  is  the 
school  where  this  system  should  be 
taught.  The  farmers  of  to-day  are  the 
students,  and  the  Grange  the  school, 
the  medium  for  the  exchange  of  inform- 
ation and  methods  between  farmers 
that  all  may  profit  by  the  knowledge 
gained  by  each.  This  is  practical  co- 
operation that  is  profitable  alike  to 
farmers  and  to  all  people. 

Successful  agriculture  does  not  de- 
pend alone  on  methods  of  culture 
either;  distribution  and  sale  are  equally 
important.  Economy  should  be  prac- 
ticed and  expensive  methods  dispensed 
with.  Farmers  of  the  past  have  allowed 
others  to  attend  to  the  distribution  and 
sales  of  their  products.  This  mistake 
must  be  corrected  and  the  farmers 
must  do  it.  Unorganized  farmers 
are  powerless  in  this  age  of  co-opera- 
tion. Hence  this  duty  devolves  on  the 
Grange,  the  school  of  the  farmers.  The 
farmer  should  make  a  study  of  his  farm, 
his  cattle,  his  horses,  and  endeavor  to 
improve  each,  experiment  and  tell  of 
his  successful  or  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments to  his  brother  farmer  in  the 
Grange. 

The  Grange  was  consecrated  to  de- 
velop the  best  social  conditions,  to  pro- 
mote good  citizenship,  to  improve 
agriculture  and  to  secure  equity  in  the 
business  relations  of  the  agricultural 
classes  with  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  our  country.  To 
broaden  our  lives  and  minds,  the 
Grange  has  established  libraries,  en- 
couraged Grange  reading  circles,  held 
Farmer's  Institutes,  and  given  public 
lectures. 

For  twenty  or  more  years,  the 
Grange  advocated  the  building  of  the 
Isthmian  canal.  The  Grange  and  the 
country  are  to  be  congratulated  now 
that  this  great  work,  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  transportation  ques- 
tion, is  in  the  course  of  construction. 
Free  rural  delivery  came  as  a  direct  de- 
mand of  the  Grange. 

No  feature  of  educational  work  in 
which  the  Grange  can  exert  an  in- 
fluence is  more  promising  than  that  of 
introducing  into  the  public  schools  the 


principles  of  agriculture;  teaching  the 
coming  generations  of  the  composition 
of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  rock 
formations  that  finally  make  soil  and 
the  ,'growth  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life. 

Governor  Chamberlain  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  says:  "Greater  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  to  instruction  along  the 
line  of  field  and  farm.  The  trend  of 
public  thought  is  in  this  direction,  but 
until  concentrated  effort  is  put  behind 
it  to  force  this  thought  to  the  front, 
and  cause  it  to  be  put  into  practical 
operation,  not  much  can  be  expected 
at  the  hands  of  those  in  authority." 

No  event  in  the  Grange  calendar  is 
more  generally  observed  or  produc- 
tive of  better  results  than  Children's 
Day.  In  our  own  Grange  it  has  not 
been  very  successful,  but  in  some 
places  it  has  proved  quite  beneficial. 
We  must  remember  that  the  children  of 
to-day  are  the  men  and  women  of  to- 
morrow and  that  what  good  we  im- 
press on  their  minds  now  will  be  long 
remembered.  Teach  them  to  love  the 
country.  Life  on  the  farm  is  nearer 
an  ideal  life  than  anything  the  city 
can  afford.  As  a  place  to  live,  the 
farm  has  many  advantages  over  the 
city  residence.  The  object  of  the 
Grange  is  to  point  out  these  important 
ideas  and  impress  them  strongly  on  the 
young  minds. 

Why  should  not  the  order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  have  a  strong  growth  in 
our  State  at  this  particular  time?  If 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Order 
were  only  better  understood  by  the 
farmer  and  his  family  there  would  be 
no  question  of  growth.  All  would  seek 
to  benefit  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bors by  co-operating  and  building  up 
in  every  section  working  Granges. 

This  is  the  only  Order  of  farmers 
and  those  directly  interested  in  farm 
pursuits  that  has  a  complete  organiza- 
tion— local,  county,  State  and  Na- 
tional. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  effectiveness  of  doing  things 
when  the  Patrons  of  Maine,  New 
York  and  California  all  move  to- 
gether, co-operate,  to  accomplish  a 
common  benefit,  as  for  instance  the 
"  Rural  Free  Delivery"  accomplished 
and  the  "Postal  Progress"  soon  to  be 
accomplished. 

President  Roosevelt  said  in  a  recent 
lecture:  "To  make  better  citizens, 
to  lift  up  the  standard  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  is  to  do  the  greatest 
service  to  the  country.  The  stability 
of  this  Government  depends  upon  the 
individual  character  of  its  citizenship. 
No  more  important  work  can  be  done, 
important  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
as  well  as  to  the  national  life  and 
greatness." 

This  is  the  highest  aim  of  the  Grange. 
Let  each  member  do  his  or  her  part  to 
build  up  the  Order  and  help  develop 
this  better  manhood  and  womanhood. 

And  though  we  cannot  all  be  heroes 

And  thrill  a  hemisphere 
With  some  daring  venture — 

Some  deed  that  mocks  at  fear — 
We  can  all  fill  a  lifetime 

With  kindly  acts  and  true; 
There's  always  noble  service 

For  noble  souls  to  do. 


Security  R  heumatic  Liniment 

Soaks  in  and  crowds  out  pain.  Use  it 
for  larne  back,  stiff  neck,  neuralgia,  rheu- 
matism, sprains,  strains,  bruises,  swell- 
ings.   Guaranteed.    Dealers  everywhere. 

Security  Stock  FoodCo.^T1"' 


Wallace  Power 

SPRAYERS. 

The  most  complete  line  of  Power  Spray- 
ers on  the  market,  including  one  and  two 
-horse  "wagon  power"  machines  and 
gasoline  engine  outfits. 

SPECIAL    DELIVERED  PRICES 

at  Seattle,  Portland,  Spokane,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  on  orders  before 
Jan.  1,  1!)06.  Great  freight  saving  by  car- 
load lot  shipments.  Our  1906  catalog  is 
just  coming  <>ff  the  press.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it.    Write  to  day. 

WALLACE    MACHINERY  CO., 

Dept.  31,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


Keen  Kutter  Tools  stand  every  test  of  a  good  tool.  You  can  take  a  Keen  Kutter 
saw.  bend  the  end  of  the  blade  around  until  it  touches  the  handle  and  it  will 
spring  back  straight  and  true.  Every  other  kind  of  i.  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  as 
good  a  tool  of  its  class  as  the  Keen  Kutter  Hand  Saw.  The  Keen  Kutter  brand 
covers  a  complete  line  of  tools,  and  every 

Tool  is  made  of  the  finest  steel  and  made  in  the  best  possible  manner  by  expert 
workmen.  This  quality  tells  in  actual  use — it  means  freedom  from  constant  sharp- 
ening— it  means  long  and  satisfactory  service.  Even  in  the  beginning  Keen  Kutter 
Tools  cost  little  more  than  inferior  qualities — in  the  end  they  are  by  far  the  cheapest 
tools  you  can  buy.  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  Standard  of  America  for  36 
years  and  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Following  are  a  few  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools,  which  your  dealer 
should  have — if  he  hasn't  them,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files, 
Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass 
Hooks,  Brush  Hooks.  Corn  Knives,  Eye  Hoes,  Trowels,  Pruning  Shears, 
Tinners'  Snips,  Scissors,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc., 
and  Knives  of  all  kinds.  Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under  this  Mark  and 
Motto : 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  'Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  forgotten.  " 
Trade  Mark  Registered. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  298  Broadway,  New  York. 

MHHSEND  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLET. ■■•^Hii^MB 


GREENBANK; 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 

BEST  PRUNE  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
.  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FREE 

A  STORY  BY  A 
FARMER  FOR 
he  FARMER 
True  to 
Life. 

You  will 
read  it  with 
interest  and 
pass  it  to  your 
Inends  and  neighbors. 

SIMPLICITY 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 


For  the  Farmer  the  "Sim- 
plicity" is  the  most  practical  power 
ever  produced.  Saves  its  cost  in  a 
few  months  and  earns  as  much  as 
two  men  and  teams  the  balance  of 
the  year.  Anyone  can  successfully 
run  the  "Simplicity"  the  first  day 
received.  Start  it  and  it  almost 
runs  itself,  at  a  cost  of  less  than 

|  one  cent  an  hour  per  horse  power. 

|  Few  parts,  few  repairs,  few  trou- 
bles —  many  pleasures  and  profits. 

VVrite  us  a  postal  or  send  this  coupon  to-day.   

Western  Malleable  &  Grey  Iron  Mfg.  Co., 

1 27  Chase  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gentlemen: — Please  send  catalogue  and  story 
as  advertised. 

Name   

Address   


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  el 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  an« 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  spect 
flcations  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  th« 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoiif 
ing  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Sao 
Second:  Francisco  may,  whpto  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth:  tlon  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
Iree  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  givt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  i  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guldt 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

f\  M  I  imnill  A  FARM  BARGAINS  Send  for 
I  .A  I  HlKNIA  C.M.WoosterCo., 
UrlL.ll  VM 1 1' I"  648  Market  St.,  S.  F.,Cal. 
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"LEMN    CUflRD"  HARROW/. 


CANTON   CLIPPER   TWO-FURROW   GANG  PLOW. 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  530  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  1MPROVEL 
-rNTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
i  ump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ 
omy  guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Tie  Roessler  &  Hasslaclier  Chemical  Co. 


Works: 


100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 


guaranteed  9&-99%  for  generating 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

?   519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


McVICKER  AUTOMATIC 
GASOLINE  ENGINE.  ^ 


In  presenting  the  McVicker  Auto- 
matic Gasoline  Engine  to  the  tradp, 
we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  mechanical  con- 
struction. It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  simpler  any  mechanical 
contrivance  is, that  will  do  the  work, 
the  more  durable  and  economical 
It  Is.  In  this  respect  the  McVicker 
Automatic  Gasoline  Engine  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself,  and  is  the  only 
engine  built  without  gears,  cams, 
eccentrics,  tumbling  rods,  ratchet 
wheels,  or  alternating  wheels.  It 
has  less  than  ONE-THIKD  the 
number  of  parts  of  any  other  four- 
cycle gasoline  engine  manufac- 
tured.     HOOKER  &  CO., 

530  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CYANIDE  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 


 FOR 

THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY, 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO. 


Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


CEMENT  FENCE  POSTS. 

MAKE  THEM  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS. 

CHEAPER  AND  A  HUNDRED  TIMES  MORE  LASTING  THAN  WOOD. 


Fire  Cannot  Destroy  Them.    Age  Adds  Strength. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SHOWING  SIMPLICITY  OF  WORKING  THE 

"COX"  CEMENT  FENCE  POST  MACHINE. 

PACIFIC  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


321  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THIS  IS  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

SINGLE  TRACE  HARNESS  ATTACHMENT. 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard, 
Nursery  and  Hop  Fields, 

Both  Single  and  Double  Work. 

Light.  Durable.  Economical, 
Satisfactory. 

Price.  $30, 

Full  particulars  furnished 
by  the  inventor  and  manufac- 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN, 

LODI.  CAL. 

Patented  Sept.  12,  1805.)  Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXX.    No.  23. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  December  2,  1905. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
OFFICE:   330  MARKET  ST. 


A  Group  of  Lakes  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


There  are  no  more  beautiful  lakes  in  any  lacustrine  region  of  the 
world  than  those  of  the  high  Sierra  Nevadajmountains,  which  are  part 
of  the  American-Cosumnes  water  courses  now  being  discussed  as  a 
probable  source  from  which  to  secure  the  domestic  water  supply  of  San 
Francisco.  These  lakes  lie  among  the  highest  peaks  of  the  range,  being 
from  5000  to  upwards  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  practically 
the  meltings  of  snows  descending  from  the  snow  fields 'upon  the  bare 
and  often  polished  granite,  and  caught  on  their  way  out  of  the  range  ir 
receptacles  naturally  excavated  in  the  same  grauite.  The  basins  or 
bowls  in  which  these  waters  lie  have  been  cleansed  by  the  scourings  of 
untold  ages  and  the  waters  are  as  pure  as  the  skies,  and  the  higher 
reaching  mountains  from  which  they  are  drawn.  The  water  when  held 
in  a  goblet  presents  a  beautiful  crystalline  clearness;  its  color  in  the 
lakes  varies  from  a  light  green,  where  shallow,  to  a  dark  rich  cobalt 
where  depth  is  attained.  This  marvelous  blue  setting  is  like  a  sapphire 
in  a  surrounding  band  of  terra  cotta,  with  here  and  there  patches  of 
white  marking  the  fields  of  "old  snow"  among  the  rugged  points  of  the 
high  mountains.  The  magnificent  distances,  the  massiveness,  silence, 
solitude  and  purity  of  it  all  are  enduring  memories  with  one  who  has 
visited  the  locality. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  lakes  are  the  Echoes,  Big  and  Little, 
which  are  connected  by  a  narrow  channel  in  the  solid  granite,  their 
combined  length  being  about  3 
miles  and  their  area  about  480 
acres.  This  beauteous  pair  lie  at 
an  elevation  of  7450  feet  above  the 
sea,  close  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  range;  indeed,  Lake  Tahoe, 
which  can  be  plainly  seen  from 
their  banks,  lies  1224  feet  below 
them  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
range.  In  the  clear,  cold  atmos- 
phere which  rests  upon  these  lakes 
the  voice  reverberates  from  hill  to 
hill  of  the  surrounding  wall,  and 
dies  away  in  the  distance  rebound- 
ing and  re-echoing  as  the  sound 
recedes.  The  stroke  of  the  oars  in 
the  locks,  the  splash  of  the  blades 
in  the  water  will,  in  the  silence  and 
the  still  air,  find  their  counterpart 
amongst  the  ravines  of  the  shore 
and  come  back  to  the  oarsman  like 
messages  by  wireless  telegraph. 
It  is  from  this  phenomenon  that 
the  lakes  are  named. 

Farther  over  to  the  north  and  at 
an  elevation  even  higher  than  the 


Big  Echo  Lake  Amid  the  Summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


Little  Echo  Lake,  One  Thousand  Feet  Higher  Than  Lake  Tahoe. 


Echo  lakes,  lies  Lake  Harry,  pre- 
senting its  beautiful  breast  of 
water  so  clear  and  deep  that  it 
looks  like  a  lake  of  indigo  fringed 
with  a  border  of  tamaracks. 
Above  and  about  it  is  the  wildest 
of  alpine  scenery.  Bare  rocks, 
glaciated  and  glistening,  strewn 
with  innumerable  flints,  with  sides 
so  steep  that  a  goat  could  scarce 
find  footing,  occasionally  there  rises 
from  some  break  or  crevice  a 
stunted  juniper,  gnarled  and 
twisted,  bereft  of  foliage  on  its 
north  and  west  where  the  sharp 
boreal  hurricanes  have  cut  away 
its  limbs,  every  fiber  of  its  form 
displaying  a  terrible  struggle  for 
life  amidst  warring  elements.  It 
is  a  picture  not  alone  of  desolation, 
but  abounding  in  evidences  of  in- 
tense atmospheric  action;  a  region 
of  maximum  storms,  where  th 
wild  gales  blow  with  the  utmose 
velocity. 

Advancing  farther  to  the  north 


Lake  Harry — Indigo  Depths  Fringed  With  Verdure. 


extends  a  district  most  remarkable;  it  is  a  vast  field  of  granite  bedded 
lakes  connected  one  with  another,  but  spreading  over  many  square 
miles.  From  an  eminence  above  Lake  George  the  field  breaks  in  sight, 
and  suddenly  a  great  basin  of  naked  rocks  interlaced  with  water 
presents  itself  to  view.  Beyond,  the  reddish  ochre  of  the  bare  hills 
splotched  with  snow,  and  to  the  left,  the  broad  lake  of  dark  blue,  sur- 
rounded by  tamaracks,  presents  a  picture  to  which  the  brush  of  the 
artist  or  the  camera  alone  can  pay  a  proper  tribute.  Farther  west  is 
Lake  Marguerite,  and  then  there  is  an  array  of  nameless  lakes  and 
mountain  pools  with  splashing  cataracts  between.  This  is  the  "Devil's 
Basin,  Desolation  Valley  or  the  Medleys,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a 
wonderful  network  of  water,  threading  the  rocks,  leaping  from  pool  to 
pool,  and  finally  passing  out  of  the  region  through  a  great  fall  which 
drops  in  foaming  mass  more  than  150  feet. 

The  State  highway  between  Lake  Tahoe  and  Placerville  traverses 
the  Echo  Lakes  country,  and  on  past  the  basin  of  Lake  Audrain.  This, 
too,  is  almost  at  the  summit,  and  is  a  typical  alpine  lake.  If  as  pro- 
posed these  beautiful  lakes  shall  become  the  property  of  San  Francisco, 
and  are  turned  into  a  system  of  water  supply,  a  dam  at  Audrain  will 
raise  the  water  to  a  considerable  height,  and  it  will  become  the  peer  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  them  all. 

The  waters  from  this  great  chain  of  mountain  lakes  now  flow  into  the 
South  Fork  of  the  American  from  which,  some  miles  below,  a  canal  con- 
ducts them,  clear  and  pure,  to  users  farther  down.  But  the  proposed 
San  Francisco  system  provides  that  the  water  shall  be  carried  by  a 
(Continued  on  Page  358.) 
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The  Week. 

It  is  Thanksgiving  week  and  our  issue  goes  forth 
to  readers  one  day  earlier  than  usual  that  our  em- 
ployes may  cultivate  the  Thanksgiving  spirit.  The 
day  promises  to  be  very  widely  observed  and  as  we 
write  in  advance  of  the  day  it  looks  as  though  the 
weather  might  afford  the  contrast  which  Cali- 
fornians  delight  to  draw — the  delights  of  a  soft  and 
balmy  air  here  against  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  the  opening  winter,  while  the  dreariness  of  Novem- 
ber is  yielding  to  the  more  severe  but  still  more 
tolerable  freezing  of  the  Christmas  month.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  some  parts  of  the  State 
would  be  more  thankful  this  year  if  the  skies  were 
not  so  soft  and  clear  and  copious  liquid  refreshments 
in  the  field  would  heighten  the  cheer  in  the  farm 
house,  but  our  long  experience  in  California  teaches 
that  one  who  repines  simply  indulges  in  woe  which 
subsequent  events  may  not  justify  and  if  one  really 
wants  wretchedness  he  can  surely  get  it  by  filling 
himself  with  forebodings.  Therefore,  if  one  desires 
the  chances  of  suffering  twice  let  him  hasten  to 
suffer  first  in  anticipations.  He  may  then  suffer 
again  in  realization  and  be  doubly  miserable.  But,  if 
he  desires  to  suffer  not  at  all,  avoid  anticipation  and 
he  may  go  scot  free.  Thus  runs  our  Thanksgiving 
sermon  for  this  year. 

A  holiday  week  is  not  good  for  trade,  except  in 
special  sumptuary  supplies.  Staples  usually  await 
the  return  of  the  broader  trade  spirit.  Our 
Market  Review  on  another  page  gives  such  facts  as 
can  be  gleaned  by  our  reporters. 

We  look  with  much  interest  upon  the  propositions 
made  to  the  end  that  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
State  shall  secure  water  supplies  from  sources  aloft 
and  afar  where  nature  provides  the  inestimable  ele- 
ment in  vast  quantities  and  of  the  highest  purity. 
It  may  have  been  a  natural  proceeding  for  our  youth- 
ful cities  to  secure  first  what  was  closest  at  hand 
and  to  contend  with  the  farmers  for  the  water  which 
runs  from  nearby  hillsides  or  underflows  their  pro- 
ductive lands.  We  say  it  was  natural  and  perhaps 
unavoidable,  but  it  was  unwise,  because  the  waters 
now  supplied  to  San  Francisco  should  have  remained 
open  to  agricultural  uses.  What  a  vast  increase  of 
value  there  would  be  to  the  rich  lands  of  southern 
Alameda  county  if  an  irrigation  system  had  been 
early  established  and  the  waters  of  the  Niles  canyon 
stored  for  summer  use  in  the  growing  of  high  value 
crops.  This  was  not  appreciated  at  the  time  and 
the  water  which  belonged  to  the  land  was  sold  for 
use  in  the  city,  but  it  can  now  be  clearly  seen  to  have 


been  a  great  mistake.  Similar  comment  pertains  to 
the  capture  of  water  which  should  be  used  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley,  either  upon  the  surface  or  below, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Similar  also  should  be  the  judg- 
ment upon  the  way  in  which  Los  Angeles  has  gone 
into  its  immediate  suburbs  and  taken  water  which 
should  remain  with  the  land  to  assure  its  profit  and 
productiveness.  We  have  no  early  interest  in  the 
matter  except  the  broadest  public  concern,  and  this 
would  indicate  that  not  only  should  recourse  to 
nearby  water  supplies  for  great  cities  be  abandoned, 
but  that  what  is  really  agricultural  water  should  be 
returned  to  the  agricultural  land  to  which  it  natu- 
rally pertains  through  some  equitable  arrangement. 
If  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  can  go  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada  for  city  water  as  pending  propositions 
in  both  cities  now  provide  for,  it  will  not  only  be  one 
of  the  greatest  municipal  blessings,  but  one  of  the 
most  important  agricultural  improvements  that  can 
be  thought  of.  It  would  mean  that  water  which  the 
city  should  not  take  would  come  to  it  in  the  form  of 
fresh  and  wholesome  food  supplies  which  will  be  pro- 
gressively more  important,  and  that  the  suburban 
lands,  instead  of  being  made  arid  that  the  city  may 
drink,  would  be  covered  with  homes  of  prosperous 
producers,  a  new  clientele  of  the  expanding  metropo- 
lis itself. 

Horses  by  trainloads  for  the  East  was  a  thing 
anticipated  in  our  columns  a  few  weeks  ago  and  last 
week  realized.  Four  special  trains,  operating  on 
passenger  schedules,  left  Sacramento  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  carrying  the  shipment  of  horses  from  the 
Rancho  del  Paso,  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  New  York. 
The  shipment,  it  is  understood,  is  valued  at  $1,000,000 
and  is  insured  for  practically  that  amount.  The  cost 
of  transportation  of  the  600  horses  to  New  York  will 
be  about  $60,000.  There  was  a  foreman  for  each 
train  and  two  grooms  to  each  car,  while  the  last  car 
of  the  train  carried  the  shipper's  agent  and  railroad 
officials.  It  is  a  unique  movement,  even  from  a  State 
which  is  always  doing  things  both  large  and  unique. 


Interesting  also  in  the  way  of  stock  movement  is  a 
shipment  of  Angora  goats  from  San  Jose  to  Vladi- 
vostock.  As  far  as  known,  this  is  the  first  shipment 
of  Angoras  to  Eastern  Asia  and  it  is  particularly 
interesting,  because  the  goats  came  originally  from 
Western  Asia  and  return  to  their  own  continent 
with  the  stamp  of  American  breeding  upon  them. 
Through  the  enterprise  of  California  breeders  these 
beautiful  animals  were  brought  out  from  under  the 
Sultan's  eye  in  spite  of  strenuous  restrictions  and  are 
now  sent  to  comfort  the  Czar  in  his  tribulations. 
But  how  will  the  refined  Angora  take  to  the  delights 
of  Siberia?  That  remains  to  be  seen — though,  of 
course,  the  Angora  at  home  has  a  harsher  environ- 
ment than  in  California.  We  have  always  claimed 
that  in  the  development  of  Siberia,  California  should 
be  called  to  furnish  much  high  class  material. 


Another  thing  about  California  is  becoming  more 
clear  each  day  and  that  is  the  estimate  placed  upon 
the  State  for  residence  by  those  whose  duties  have 
called  them  to  all  countries  and  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  the  world  pretty  well.  The  lists  of 
retired  admirals,  generals  and  smaller  naval  and 
military  fry,  who  have  laid  down  trumpets  and  side 
arms  after  honorable  careers  in  their  country's 
service,  are  getting  very  long.  Either  they  build 
homes  upon  the  hills  overlooking  the  Pacific,  or  they 
locate  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  valleys  and  gaze 
upon  the  Sierra  summits,  as  the  hero  of  Santiago 
does  from  his  fertile  fields  in  Kern  county,  while  his 
swine  grunt  and  his  herds  low  music  sweet  to  his 
agricultural  ear.  The  latest  gain  to  California,  ac- 
cording to  current  dispatches,  is  Lieutenant-General 
Chaffee,  head  of  the  United  States  army,  who  has 
just  reached  California  to  remain  until  Christmas, 
and  during  his  stay  will  select  a  home  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  occupancy  after  his  retirement  early  next 
year.  Among  his  many  tokens  of  honor,  General 
Chaffee  will  bring  to  California  the  insignia  of 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  bestowed 
upon  him  by  President  Loubet  during  his  recent 
visit  to  France  in  connection  With  the  army  ma- 
neuvers. General  Chaffee  will  be  welcomed  not  only 
by  the  delightful  city  where  he  proposes  to  choose 
his  home,  which,  according  to  current  report, 
is  Berkeley,  but  by  the  State  at  large. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Cherries  and  Pears. 

To  the  Editor: — What  do  you  think  of  the  dwarf 
or  Mahaleb  versus  the  Mazzard  stock  for  the  cherry? 
The  best  cherry  orchard  in  this  county  is  said  to  be 
on  dwarf  stock.  Occasionally  a  cherry  tree  will 
exude  a  great  deal  of  gum  and  die.  Is  there  any- 
thing known  about  this  disease?  Is  it  a  settled  fact 
that  the  roots  of  the  Northern  Spy  apple  is  resistant 
to  attacks  of  the  woolly  aphis?  Judging  from  the 
experience  with  pear  blight  in  other  places,  would 
you  advise  the  planting  of  a  Bartlett  orchard  here? 
I  have  had  very  fair  success  fighting  the  blight  in 
fifteen-year-old  trees,  but  with  young  trees  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  "  another  story." — Fruit  Grower, 
Sacramento  river. 

The  Mahaleb  stock  for  sweet  cherries  seems  to  be 
more  highly  favored  in  your  district  along  the  Sacra- 
mento river  than  elsewhere,  and  the  experience  of 
growers  with  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  with  the 
Mazzard,  which  is  best  for  lands  where  moisture  is 
regular  and  not  likely  to  be  excessive.  The  Mahaleb 
root  is,  on  the  whole,  more  hardy  than  the  Mazzard. 
Judging  from  our  observations  in  the  Sacramento 
district,  we  should  favor  its  use,  but  all  varieties  do 
not  take  well  on  the  Mahaleb,  and  in  some  cases 
double  working  is  necessary  to  establish  them. 
Cherry  trees  will  occasionally  gum  over  freely  and 
die,  as  you  describe.  No  definite  cause  has  been 
assigned,  but  there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  trouble  rests  either  in  the  individual  weak- 
ness of  the  specimen  or  in  the  fact  that  growing  con- 
ditions just  where  it  happens  to  stand  are  not  favor- 
able. The  trouble  is  certainly  in  the  root  and  the 
gumming  and  dying  back  are  merely  the  outward 
signs  of  it.  It  is  fully  demonstrated  that  Northern 
Spy  apple  root  is  resistant  to  the  woolly  aphis,  but 
that  means,  of  course,  not  the  Northern  Spy  budded 
on  the  ordinary  seedling,  but  that  the  root  must  be 
grown  actually  from  the  Northern  Spy  wood.  The 
danger  in  planting  Bartlett  pears  at  the  present 
time  is  certainly  great,  but  if  you  have  reason  to 
confide  in  your  success  in  fighting  it  we  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  continue  planting.  Your  young 
trees  previous  to  blooming  should  be  comparatively 
free,  unless  the  blight  has  been  introduced  in  the 
buds  which  were  used  in  starting  the  trees,  and  you 
can  continue  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  young  tree 
and  protect  it  from  blight  by  carefully  removing  all 
bloom  buds  as  soon  as  they  appear.  This  will  bring 
the  tree  up  to  a  stage  of  growth  and  development 
where  your  success  in  cutting  out  the  blight  will 
probably  enable  you  to  continue  the  profitability  of 
the  trees.  At  the  present  time  the  extirpation 
method  as  being  experimentally  applied  in  California 
must  be  regarded  as  being  very  promising  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  willing  to  work  persistently 
and  intelligently. 

The  Spot  Trouble  in  Apples. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  a  box  with  a 
few  Bellefleur  apples.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me 
the  cause  and  remedy  for  the  many  small  brown 
specks  ?  As  the  apple  gets  older  the  small  spots 
work  to  the  center.  This  did  not  appear  when  the 
apples  were  picked. — Grower,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Your  apples  show  a  trouble  which  is  rather  fre- 
quent with  the  Bellefleur  and  some  other  varieties, 
and  which  has  not  been  fully  explained.  The  spot 
which  appears  under  the  skin  and  causes  a  little  de- 
pression, and  continues  afterwards  here  and  there 
throughout  the  whole  flesh  of  the  apple,  has  been 
carefully  examined,  but  no  organism  has  been  found 
which  could  cause  the  trouble.  It  seems  to  be 
rather  a  failure  or  wasting  of  the  cells  composing 
the  tissues  of  the  fruit,  and  as  this  proceeds  discolor- 
ation also  appears.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  at  pres- 
ent this  trouble  is  most  frequent  with  apples  which 
are  grown  under  rather  difficult  conditions,  where, 
for  instance,  the  moisture  is  not  quite  enough  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  to  continue  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  fruit.  Bellefleurs  grown  in  rich, 
moist  land  in  the  Watsonville  district,  for  instance, 
are  little  troubled  with  it.  As  you  get  out  upon 
drier  uplands,  shallower  soils,  where  the  tree  seems 
to  be  unable  to  discharge  its  full  duty  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  season,  this  trouble  occurs,  and,  as 
you  say,  it  manifests  itself  after  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered.  For  this  reason  it  seems  natural  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  indication  of  some  defective  develop- 
ment in  the  fruit  itself,  which  prevents  it  from  dis- 
playing a  normal  soundness   and  keeping  quality. 
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All  we  can  suggest  is  that  you  try  to  keep  your 
apples  growing  a  little  longer  next  season  by  resort 
to  irrigation,  possibly  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  also, 
and  increase  the  thrift  and  vigor  of  the  tree. 

Palm  Seedlings — Forcing  Vegetables. 

To  the  Editor: — How  are  ornamental  palms 
propagated?  I  have  a  driveway  flanked  with 
Phoenix  Canariensis  and  the  California  fan  palm. 
The  former  shows  a  pod  at  this  season,  and  sheds 
seed  lavishly;  even  a  hot  bed,  however,  fails  to 
germinate  the  ripe  seed.  Is  soaking  in  hot  water 
necessary,  and  how  does  the  fan  Dalm  reproduce  it- 
self? 

In  your  "California  Vegetables"  you  describe  a 
method  of  forcing  vegetables  in  winter  by  filling  a 
furrow  with  strong  barnyard  fertilizer,  tamping, 
covering  and  then  sowing.  Experiment  with  this 
method  in  the  case  of  peas  and  beans  has  resulted  in 
a  stunted  growth,  the  vegetables  behaving  like  those 
described  by  your  Imperial  Valley  correspondent  of 
some  months  back — an  absolute  standstill  after  a 
little  growth,  then  spindling  and  dwindling.  The  soil 
has  a  little  alkali,  the  water  a  little  more;  is  this  the 
cause,  and,  if  so,  how  can  it  be  overcome?  Or  is  the 
crude  manure  too  heating  in  combination  with  a 
southern  California  sun? — Experimenter,  Santa 
Barbara. 

Canary  date  palms  and  California  fan  palms  grow 
very  readily  from  the  seed;  the  former  particularly 
so,  and  in  fact  often  volunteers  if  the  ground  under 
the  tree  happens  to  be  kept  moist.  No  treatment 
should  be  necessary  except  to  keep  continuously 
moist,  but  not  wet.  To  put  in  ordinary  soil  in  full 
sunshine  and  water  once  in  a  while  gives  an  alterna- 
tion of  dry  and  wet  which  does  not  give  good  re- 
sults. Try  the  seed  in  a  place  of  half-shade,  cover 
only  a  little  with  light,  sandy  loam  and  cover  above 
with  a  thin  litter  of  leaves  and  sprinkle  frequently, 
but  not  too  freely,  and  you  ought  to  get  palm  seed- 
lings as  freely  as  apricot  seedlings  which  are  very 
easy  to  get. 

The  manure  trench  proposition  has  to  be 
handled  with  great  care  and  wisdom.  Too  much 
manure  will  burn  up  almost  everything  you  put  over 
it,  therefore  do  not  make  the  layer  too  thick.  In 
the  summer  such  an  arrangement  will  be  dangerous 
both  in  heat  and  drying  out  too  much  moisture. 
The  arrangement  is  particularly  one  for  the  rainy 
season,  and  not  for  the  dry  season.  The  only  good 
place  for  coarse  manure  in  the  dry  season  is  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground  where  it  may  do  some  good 
in  shading  the  soil.  In  the  cool  wet  months  it 
may  be  useful  underneath.  Of  course  alkali 
either  in  soil  or  in  water  would  cause  plants 
to  spindle,  but  we  imagine  you  have  been  trying  to 
make  a  winter  prescription  work  in  summer,  and 
that  your  plants  over  the  manure  have  either  been 
burned  or  thirsty. 

Deception  in  Grafted  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — As  you  are  answering  many  ques- 
tions about  walnut  growing  and  are  recommending 
English  walnuts  grafted  on  California  black  walnut 
root,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  tell  of  some  of  the  dangers 
which  beset  careless  tree  buyers.  One  man,  known 
tome,  wanted  grafted  trees,  and  he  had  corresponded 
with  a  nurseryman  who  offered  grafted  trees  very 
cheap,  and  he  brought  me  along  to  inspect  the  trees. 
We  did  find  about  half  a  dozen  good  grafted  trees  at 
the  salesyard,  but  the  man  who  was  dealing  in  nur- 
sery stock  told  us  that  grafted  trees  were  no  good, 
and  he  recommended  ungrafted  trees,  and  gave  many 
reasons  why  grafted  trees  were  no  good,  but  none  of 
those  reasons  was  based  on  horticultural  facts.  I  am 
informed  that  some  good  grafted  walnut  trees  were 
sold  at  $1,755  each  last  year,  but  this  man  said  he 
could  get  grafted  trees  for  less  than  that  price;  then 
he  told  us  that  he  had  a  nursery  where  he  had  grafted 
trees.  We  drove  up  there,  and  found  a  nursery  of 
different  kinds  of  stock,  most  of  it  walnuts  which 
had  been  budded  and  grafted  on  the  soft  shell  va- 
riety. We  did  not  find  any  black  walnut  roots  or 
trees,  but  all  grafts  were  dead,  as  the  work  had 
been  done  in  the  common  way  of  grafting  apples  in 
the  nursery — raw.  As  the  man  talked  to  us,  I  judge 
that  he  intended  to  sell  those  trees  for  grafted  trees; 
but  we  did  not  find  one  living  graft.  Another  thing 
that  he  was  not  honest  about  was  that  he  had  some 
very  fine  walnuts  in  a  paper  bag  in  his  office 
which  he  said  were  Santa  Barbara  soft  shell,  and 
that  all  his  stock  was  from  the  same  kind  of  seeds. 
We  found  this  to  be  untrue,  because  we  dug  deep 
into  the  ground  and  dug  up  the  shells  of  the  nuts  that 
had  been  planted,  and  found  them  to  be  from  very 
small  nuts. — Fruit  Grower. 

These  observations  were  made  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  State,  and  all  names  of  lindividuals  and  establish- 
ments are  suppressed.  They  arei  not  known  to  the 
public  anyway,  and  they  are  not  advertised  in  the 


Pacific  Rural  Press,  so  our  readers  need  not  ap- 
prehend that  any  reflection  is  cast  upon  reputable 
nurserymen.  The  caution  is  a  general  one:  one 
should  not  deal  with  tree  dealers  whose  honesty  he 
does  not  personally  know  or  to  whose  business  stand- 
ing he  is  not  in  some  way  certified.  Mistakes  will 
occur  in  any  business,  of  course,  but  there  should  be 
some  evidence  of  honest  intention.  It  is,  of  course, 
legitimate  enough  for  a  man  to  praise  seedling  walnuts 
if  his  conviction  or  his  business  interest  warrants  it, 
but  to  deceive  or  to  knowingly  sell  one  for  another  is 
reprehensible.  More  than  this  we  cannot  say.  It  is 
not  within  our  province  to  interfere  with  trade  in 
trees  and  plants.  The  old  common-law  principle 
that  "the  buyer  must  beware,"  applies  to  nursery 
stock  as  to  other  goods,  and  if  a  man  can  be  satisfied 
with  a  bogus  tree,  or  with  a  bogus  coat,  there  is  no 
way  to  reach  the  case  except  to  educate  him  to  bet- 
ter knowledge.  This,  of  course,  is  a  long  process, 
and  many  people  will  be  swindled  before  their  educa- 
tion in  complete;  in  fact,  some  people  get  education 
most  readily  by  being  swindled. 

Water  for  Hogs  on  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether, 
if  I  put  hogs  into  an  alfalfa  patch  that  has  been  cut, 
but  shows  a  very  short  growth,  yet  is  good  grazing, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  water  in  the  patch 
for  them  also?  If  so,  I  will  have  to  pipe  it  in;  but  I 
desire  to  know  if  the  water  is  necessary,  or  if  the 
alfalfa  itself  would  furnish  sufficient  moisture  to  the 
animals. — Amatedr. 

We  never  have  seen  nor  heard  that  hogs  could  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  on  alfalfa  pasturage 
without  drinking  water.  Where  it  may  be  difficult 
or  expensive  to  provide  water  in  a  field  it  is  custom- 
ary to  let  the  hogs  go  to  their  own  drink  at  intervals 
— say  once  a  day.  On  all  general  principles  good 
drinking  water  should  be  provided.  If  any  reader 
knows  otherwise,  let  us  have  the  information. 

The  Red  Gum. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  under  separate  cover 
a  sample  of  seed  pods,  leaves,  flowers  and  stems  of  a 
eucalyptus  which  is  growing  here,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  true  name.  It  grows  strong  and 
bears  seed  profusely,  and  if  it  is  a  standard  kind  I 
want  to  propagate  from  it,  provided  it  is  your  opin- 
ion that  the  seed  will  germinate. — Enquirer,  Madera. 

The  tree  is  the  red  gum  (Eucalyptus  rostrata)  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best — more  hardy  than  the  common 
blue  gum,  yielding  a  good,  hard  and  durable  wood, 
which  is,  however,  rather  difficult  to  split;  but  the 
tree  is  good  for  honey  bees,  good  for  wind  breaks  and 
general  forestry  puroposes.  Near  the  coast  it  often 
volunteers  from  its  own  seed,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  you  cannot  get  plenty  of  trees  from 
the  seed  which  you  gather  by  using  methods  which 
are  suited  to  your  interior  conditions. 

Morning  Glory  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  vitriol  kill  morning  glory? 
If  so,  how  is  it  applied?  Is  there  any  other  method 
of  which  you  have  knowledge  that  will  destroy  it? 
Kindly  give  me  full  particulars  of  any  method  by 
which  this  pest  can  be  destroyed.  It  has  cost  me 
$70  this  summer  in  attempts  to  destroy  it,  therefore 
any  information  pertaining  to  its  destruction  will  be 
gladly  received. — Farmer,  Geyserville. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  of  any 
application  that  will  kill  morning  glory  without  de- 
stroying the  fertility  of  the  land.  This  is  true  of 
common  salt  and  of  other  chemicals  which  could  be 
applied.  The  only  practical  method  of  keeping  down 
morning  glory  known  to  us  is  to  continually  cut  it  off 
under  the  ground  with  a  flat-toothed  cultivator  or 
weed  knife  during  the  growing  season. 

For  the  Poultry  Tick. 

To  the  Editor: — Your  Livermore  subscriber  asks 
how  to  avoid  the  chicken  tick.  If  your  poultry  house 
is  infested  burn  it,  if  detached;  if  not,  tear  it  down 
and  make  a  bonfire  of  it.  Build  the  new  house  as  far 
from  the  old  site  as  possible.  Hang  the  roosting 
poles  on  wires,  being  sure  that  even  the  tip  of  a  hen's 
tail  can't  touch  the  walls.  Where  the  wire  is  twisted 
together  at  the  top,  fasten  a  piece  of  cotton  batting 
and  keep  it  saturated  with  kerosene  oil.  Be  sure 
your  poultry  is  free  from  lice  as  well  as  ticks  when 
you  put  them  in  the  new  house,  and  Mr.  Tick  is  up 
against  it,  as  he  usually  hides  through  the  day;  but 
go  in  about  10  p.  m.,  and  you  will  find  thousands  of 
them  traveling  the  walls  in  all  directions. — W.  W. 
Parker,  Ceres. 

That  is  rational  and  straightforward.    Thank  you! 


Grazing  on  Forest  Reserves. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  let  me  know  through  your 
paper  in  regard  to  the  government  reserves  in  Sierra 
and  Nevada  counties,  and  to  whom  I  should  write  to 
or  see  to  get  a  permit  to  graze  on  same.— Stockman, 
Lincoln. 

We  cannot  at  the  moment  tell  to  what  local  au- 
thority such  applications  should  be  made.  All  desir- 
ing such  information  will  get  immediate  response  by 
addressing  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  Forestry 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  he  will  name  the  local 
officer  to  whom  application  can  be  addressed  con- 
cerning any  particular  reserve. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  November  27,  1905. 

Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  weather  continued  most  of  the  week,  with  fre- 
quent light  showers  and  generous  rainfall  at  the  close. 
The  rain  of  the  preceding  week  was  of  very  little  benefit, 
as  it  was  followed  by  drying  north  winds,  but  much  good 
will  result  from  the  rains  of  the  current  week.  The  soil 
rapidly  absorbed  the  rain  as  it  fell,  and  in  many  places 
farmers  will  resume  plowing  at  once.  Pasturage  was 
greatly  benefited  and  orange  orchards  were  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  rain.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  orange 
crop  haSibeen  harvested  and  picking  is  progressing  rap- 
idly; the  oranges  are  well  colored  and  the  yield  is  very 
good.  Olive  picking  and  preserving  are  in  progress; 
the  yield  and  quality  are  about  average. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  cool  and  partly  cloudy  most  of  the 
week,  with  frequent  light  frosts.  Showers  fell  at  inter- 
vals in  all  sections  and  heavy  rain  fell  Sunday  night. 
The  northerly  winds  following  the  light  rain  of  the  pre- 
ceding week  absorbed  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  but  the 
later  rains  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  pasturage  and 
orchards,  and  will  enable  farmers  to  resume  plowing  and 
seeding.  Range  feed  has  become  very  scarce  in  most 
places  and  cattle  were  in  poor  condition,  but  the  gener- 
ous rains  will  soon  start  feed.  Orange  orchards  at 
Cloverdale  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  rain;  the  long 
drought  caused  some  damage  to  the  oranges,  but  a  fair 
crop  is  now  probable. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
light  showers  Thursday  and  Friday  and  generous  rains 
at  the  close  of  the  week.  The  showers  Thursday  and 
Friday  were  too  light  to  be  of  much  benefit,  but  the 
later  rain  will  soften  the  ground  for  plowing  and  start 
the  green  feed.  Heavy  frosts  were  reported  on  several 
dates,  but  no  damage  resulted.  Dry  plowing  and  seed- 
ing are  progressing  in  some  portions  of  the  valley,  but  as 
a  rule  little  farm  work  is  being:  done.  Pruning  is  pro- 
gressing in  some  orchards  and  vineyards.  Orange  har- 
vest continues,  and  a  large  crop  of  excellent  quality  will 
be  marketed.  Large  shipments  of  potatoes  continue  to 
southern  points.  Feed  has  become  very  scarce,  but 
stock  are  healthy  and  in  fair  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the 
week,  with  light  frost  in  some  sections.  Showers  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  phenomenally  heavy  rain 
fell  in  the  Otay  valley  on  the  21st.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow.  High  winds  on  the  20th  caused 
some  damage  to  late  apples.  The  rainfall  for  the  season 
is  much  above  the  normal,  and  greater  than  ever  before 
known  at  this  date.  Early  sown  grain  is  up  and  looking 
well,  and  green  feed  is  becoming  plentiful.  The  soil  is 
in  excellent  condition  and  farm  work  is  progressing  rap- 
idly. Oranges  are  coloring  satisfactorily  and  picking  is 
in  progress.  Walnut  harvest  at  Anaheim  is  completed; 
the  crop  is  below  average. 


Eureka  Summary.— Rain  the  latter  portion  of  the 
week  put  the  ground  in  good  condition  for  plowing  and 
seeding.  Weather  too  cold  to  start  grass.  Apple  ship- 
ments continue. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Weather  favorable  for 
vegetation  in  all  sections  except  southern  mountain  dis- 
tricts, where  snow  damaged  apples  and  rain  beat  down 
pasture.  Occasional  light  frosts  in  some  sections  did  no 
damage. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  six  days  ending  5  A.  M.  Tues- 
day, November  28,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Pear  Thrips. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Dudley  Moulton,  County  Ento- 
mologist of  Santa  Clara  county,  has  already  been 
appreciatively  commented  upon  in  our  columns  and 
some  of  his  conclusions  have  been  cited.  Fortunately 
there  has  just  appeared  as  a  bulletin  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  a  more  detailed  account 
by  Mr.  Moulton  of  his  work,  from  which  we  take  the 
following  paragraphs: 

The  Insect. — Orchardists  know  the  adult  insect 
best.  It  is  the  adult  which  comes  to  our  trees  in 
countless  numbers  and  which  does  the  greatest  injury 
to  fruit  buds  and  blossoms.  The  mature  insect,  hav- 
ing wings,  flies  up  from  the  ground  to  the  tree,  and, 
if  it  finds  the  tree  in  suitable  condition,  at  once  begins 
to  feed;  but  if  it  does  not  find  the  proper  conditions, 
it  moves  on  to  other  and  better  places.  Thrips  re- 
main close  during  the  day,  either  feeding  or  deposit- 
ing eggs.  They  often  leave  the  food  plants  just  before 
sundown,  and  it  is  especially  at  this  time  that  they 
migrate  from  place  to  place.  We  have  distinguished 
two  modes  of  flight — a  hovering  and  a  migrating  one. 
If  the  food  plant  offers  suitable  food,  the  insect  comes 
out  for  a  few  minutes,  hovers  around  and  a  little 
later  settles  back  on  the  same  or  a  nearby  tree. 
There  is,  however,  a  distinctly  migratory  flight, 
when  the  insects  in  great  numbers  fly  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  in  this  way  they  are  spread  over  a  large 
area. 

Adult  thrips  appeared  in  many  orchards  in 
alarming  numbers  on  February  22d  during  the  season 
of  1905,  and  in  1904  some  two  or  three  days  earlier 
than  this.  Thrips  continued  to  come  out  from  the 
ground  on  through  March  and  April  and  for  a  short 
time  during  May.  On  May  5th  pupal  forms  were 
taken  from  the  soil,  and  if,  as  we  think,  the  insect  is 
but  single-brooded,  all  of  the  previous  year's  forms 
had  not  matured  at  this  time. 

Natural  Enemies. — The  subject  of  natural  ene- 
mies for  the  controlling  of  our  insect  pests  is  of  prime 
importance.  If  the  pear  thrip  has  an  effective 
natural  enemy,  what  is  it  ?  And,  if  it  is  not  present 
here,  where  can  it  be  found  ?  Such  questions  come 
to  us  repeatedly.  First  of  all  we  must  know  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  life  habits  of  the  thrip  itself, 
and  this  is  what  we  have  tried  to  present  in  this  re- 
port. Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  found  several 
common  predaceous  insects  feeding  on  thrips,  but 
none  which  are  parasitic.  Predaceous  forms  attack 
their  prey  externally  and  literally  devour  them, 
while  parasitic  insects,  which  are  considered  perhaps 
the  most  important  as  check  insects,  must  live  for  a 
time  within  the  body  of  their  host. 

Our  pear  thrips,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  hab- 
its, spending  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  life  con- 
cealed several  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  has  been  shown,  is  very  largely  protected 
from  ordinary  predaceous  or  parasitic  insects.  It 
comes  from  the  ground  so  suddenly  and  injures  the 
trees  so  quickly  that  those  of  its  enemies  which 
we  have  found  here  can  hardly  prove  an  effective 
check. 

The  Raphidians,  the  commonest  feeders  on  thrips 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  are  general  predaceous  in- 
sects and  feed  rather  on  the  younger  stages  of  thrips 
than  on  the  fully  developed  insects.  For  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  thrips  pest,  they  do  not  appear 
early  enough  in  the  season.  Raphidians  are  distinctly 
a  Western  form  of  insect,  being  found  only  in  the  far 
West  and  especially  in  California;  they  are  unusually 
voracious,  and,  besides  killing  almost  any  insect 
which  happens  in  their  way,  they  will  attack  and  de- 
vour each  other  if  confined  together. 

Ants  were  thought  by  some  to  do  much  good  as  an 
enemy  to  thrips.  One  gentleman  brought  in  an  ant 
with  a  thrips  impaled  in  its  jaws — the  evidence  com- 
plete. This  matter  we  took  up  somewhat  in  detail. 
Four  hundred  ants  were  taken  as  they  descended  the 
trunk  of  a  thrips-infested  tree.  Twelve  carried  some- 
thing in  their  jaws;  four  of  these  objects  were  thrips; 
bVom  the  observations  only  1%  (4  out  of  400)  were 
actually  killing  thrips.  It  may  be  that  others  of 
these  ants  killed  thrips,  but  did  not  carry  them  down 
the  tree.  It  has  been  a  common  observation  among 
orchardists  that  where  ants  were  usually  abundant 
thrips  were  not  numerous. 

Spiders  killed  many  thrips.  Breeding  cages  were 
placed  in  trees  for  determining  various  points  in  the 
life  habits  of  thrips,  and  later  almost  invariably  one 
or  more  spiders  would  be  found  within  and  most  of 
the  thrips  gone. 

The  most  effective  natural  enemy  of  thrips  in  the 
Eastern  States  is  a  bug  (Triphleps  insidiosus  Say)  as 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Hinds;  it  feeds  on  both  plants  and 
insects  and  at  times  may  be  quite  as  destructive  a? 
the  thrips  itself. 

It  was  noticed  by  both  myself  and  Mr.  Budlong 
that  often  a  tree  would  be  thickly  infested  with  young 
thrips,  and  when  these  disappeared,  supposedly 
going  into  the  ground,  only  a  few  could  be  found; 
they  seemed  also  to  leave  the  tree  before  reaching 
full  growth.  We  believe  the  explanation  for  this  is 
that  a  fungous  disease  thinned  out  their  number  to 
quite  a  large  extent.    This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 


that  some  dead  thrips  were  found  whose  bodies  were 
penetrated  by  a  fungus  mycelium,  and  in  one  case 
small  sporangia  were  seen  on  tiny  stalks  projecting 
from  the  body.  It  is  possible  that  these  insects  were 
dead  before  being  attacked  by  the  fungus,  and  that, 
after  all,  the  fungus  was  not  parasitic. 

Si-rayino. — It  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  kill- 
ing thrips  by  means  of  various  spray  mixtures  that 
whatever  these  mixtures  are  they  must  be  thoroughly 
applied  to  do  even  fair  service.  We  have  learned 
from  this  year's  experience  that  for  this  particular 
thrips  spraying  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  means  of 
control.  The  insect  is  hard  to  reach  because  of  its 
manner  of  hiding  in  bud  or  blossom,  and  difficult  to 
kill  without  injuring  the  tree  with  the  spray  mixture 
itself.  Because  of  its  habits  of  leaving  the  ground, 
extending  over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  and  its 
habits  of  migrating,  one  might  apply  sprays  and  kill 
most  of  the  insects  on  his  trees  and  within  a  very  few 
days  find  an  infestation  as  heavy  as  before.  The  in- 
jury, as  we  have  seen,  is  so  rapid  and  so  fatal,  taking 
but  a  few  days  (four  or  five)  to  ruin  an  entire  orchard, 
that  were  we  to  depend  on  sprays,  all  work  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  done  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  and  repeated  often,  and  this,  of  course,  is  im- 
practicable. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  at  this  time  to  give  in 
detail  the  results  of  the  spraying  experiments  which 
we  carried  on  during  the  past  season.  Fourteen  dif- 
ferent formulas  were  tried,  including  various  forms 
of  soap  washes  and  caustics,  tobacco,  sulphur,  crude 
carbolic  and  creosote  oils.  The  sprays  were  carefully 
prepared  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Bud- 
long  and  myself  and  applied  with  a  Bean  power  outfit 
with  the  Bean  Cyclone  and  Vermorel  nozzles,  under 
pressure  of  from  140  to  170  pounds.  The  results  were 
very  unsatisfactory.  Exposed  thrips  would  be  killed, 
but  those  within  the  blossoms  or  buds  showed  almost 
no  signs  of  injury.  New  adults  and  also  young  thrips 
— for  the  young  continued  emerging  from  the  stems 
and  leaves  where  the  eggs  had  been  deposited— ap- 
peared on  the  sprayed  trees  within  a  day  or  two  after 
the  washes  were  applied,  and  after  four  or  five  days 
the  trees  revealed  almost  as  heavy  an  infestation  of 
both  young  and  mature  thrips  as  there  was  before 
any  spraying  had  been  done.  No  one  wash  proved 
satisfactory,  and  apparently  under  the  conditions 
none  can.  Sprays  will  doubtless  be  tried  again,  but 
they  can  only  lessen  the  number  of  thrips  with  little 
or  no  appreciable  results,  and  some  injury  to  the  tree 
is  almost  certain  to  follow. 

Methops  of  Cultivation. — From  the  foregoing  it 
might  seem  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  check  the 
thrips  by  either  natural  or  artificial  means.  The  in- 
sect, as  we  have  seen,  spends  the  greater  part  of  its 
life  beneath  the  soil  and  this  is  probably  the  best  time 
to  attack  it.  After  the  larva  is  fully  grown,  it  leaves 
the  food  plant  and  seeks  a  secluded  place  in  the 
ground.  On  entering  the  ground  it  follows  openings 
such  as  cracks  or  holes  made  by  other  insects  or 
worms,  and,  reaching  a  depth  of  from  4  to  6  inches, 
though  often  deeper,  it  hollows  out  a  small  cell  on  the 
side  of  the  larger  opening,  and,  thus  securing  itself, 
awaits  further  developments. 

We  believe  that  if  the  ground  be  thoroughly  plowed 
and  cultivated  during  November,  December  and  Jan- 
uary, or  before  the  insects  leave  the  ground,  which 
they  begin  to  do  by  the  first  of  February,  many  of 
these  young  thrips  would  be  killed  or  injured  or  so 
disturbed  that  but  few  would  ever  reach  maturity. 

Our  present  manner  of  cultivation  is  well  adapted 
to  give  the  thrips  a  long,  undisturbed  period  of  rest. 
During  the  late  spring  and  early  summer,  when  thrips 
are  in  the  ground,  we  give  the  soil  nothing  but  light 
cultivation,  and,  as  the  insects  are  still  in  an  active 
larval  stage,  they  seek  another  place  of  hiding  if  dis- 
turbed. After  this  no  cultivation  is  usually  done  un- 
til the  last  of  February  or  March  of  the  following 
year,  by  which  time  the  insects  have  left  the  ground. 
While  the  plowing  and  cultivating  method  of  control 
has  not  been  thoroughly  tried,  we  believe  it  gives 
more  promise  than  any  other  yet  suggested. 

Summary. — The  insect  is  single-brooded.  Adult 
females  appear  and  begin  to  deposit  eggs  in  Febru- 
ary. After  four  days  in  the  egg  the  young  appear, 
feed  for  a  time  on  the  tree,  then  drop  and  enter  the 
ground,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  passed. 

No  effective  natural  enemies  are  yet  known. 

Owing  to  the  insect's  method  of  feeding,  its  habits 
of  coming  from  the  ground,  extending  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks,  and  its  habits  of  migrating,  sprays 
can  only  be  partially  effective,  even  where  thoroughly 
applied. 

We  suggest  winter  plowing  and  cultivating,  with 
careful  working  about  the  trees,  so  as  to  kill  or  in- 
jure the  immature  forms  of  thrips.  This  plowing 
must  be  done  before  the  first  of  February,  at  which 
time  the  mature  insects  begin  to  come  out  from  the 
ground. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Small  Scale  Sheep  Farming. 

We  have  so  often  urged  attention  to  the  advantage 
of  sheep  husbandry  as  compared  with  sheep  ranging, 
and  cited  the  small  flock  of  well  bred  sheep,  to  be 


well  fed  and  protected  from  dogs,  as  an  item  in  mixed 
farming,  that  we  sometimes  fear  readers  will  grow 
weary  of  it.  And  yet,  we  must  repeat,  there  is 
money  in  it  if  well  done,  and  much  that  the  Governor 
of  Idaho  says  about  it  is  practicable  in  California. 

Governor  Frank  Gooding  of  Idaho  is  said  to  be  a 
man  who  knows  as  much  about  the  sheep  and  wool 
business  as  any  other  one  man  in  the  West.  He 
recently  talked  to  the  Boise  Statesman  in  this  way: 

Idaho  lambs  this  year  have  been  the  finest  prod- 
ucts of  the  West — fat,  fine  of  grade  and  unobjection- 
able from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  a  fact  not  gen- 
erally known — but  a  fact,  nevertheless — that  great 
things  can  be  accomplished  in  Idaho  in  the  way  of 
fattening  lambs  for  the  Eastern  market.  As  proof 
of  this  statement  Governor  Gooding  cites  his  own  suc- 
cess three  years  ago,  when  on  two  different  occasions 
he  shipped  one  carload  of  fattened  lambs  to  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago.  On  both  of 
these  occasions  he  won  the  international  sweepstakes 
prize,  both  in  the  ring  and  block  tests.  This,  too,  in 
competition  with  the  best  feeders  of  the  world.  The 
Gooding  entries  were  all  half-breed  Lincolns.  A 
majority  of  the  Eastern  States  were  represented  at 
these  contests. 

"The  fact  that  these  sheep  were  shipped  to  Chi- 
cago from  Idaho  only  a  few  days  before  the  opening 
of  the  show,"  says  Governer  Gooding,  "is  conclusive 
evidence  in  my  mind  that  Idaho  sheepmen,  if  they 
exercise  proper  care,  can  compete  with  the  entire 
world  in  the  raising  of  prize  winning  sheep." 

Governor  Gooding  cites  some  interesting  figures 
relating  to  his  prize  winning  shipments.  Both  of  his 
cars  of  lambs  weighed  an  average  of  1235  pounds  per 
head,  while  the  heaviest  lambs  there  before  or  subse- 
quently exhibited  by  the  carload  were  114  pounds. 

Governor  Gooding  agrees  with  Mr.  Millis  in  the 
statement  that  there  is  a  big  shortage  this  year  in 
sheep  throughout  the  Union.  He  attributes  this  fact 
to  the  same  cause — a  steady  decrease  in  grazing 
area.  "Here  in  Idaho  we  are  not  bothered  so  much 
with  that  drawback,"  he  says.  "In  some  parts  of 
the  Sta.te  the  range  is  overstocked,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  in  that  condition  until  some  arrange- 
ment is  made  for  State  or  Federal  supervision  of  the 
public  range,  but,  as  a  whole,  there  is  room  in  Idaho 
for  more  sheep.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy 
of  governmental  supervision.  We  need  at  this  time 
some  rigid  rules  in  this  regard.  As  I  have  repeat- 
edly said,  the  spring  grazing  of  sheep  in  Idaho  begins 
at  the  foothills  long  before  the  range  is  in  shape  for 
even  a  limited  number  of  live  stock.  I  believe  that 
to  guard  against  this  devastation  of  the  range  the 
Government  should  make  rigid  rules  and  arrange  for 
their  enforcement.  This  would,  of  course,  mean  the 
levying  of  a  tax  upon  live  stock,  but  the  levy  would 
not  necessarily  be  heavier  than  needed  to  defray  the 
cost  of  supervision.  An  excessive  tax  upon  live  stock, 
especially  upon  cattle,  would  work  a  great  injury. 
But  a  reasonable  tax  for  supervisory  purposes  upon 
sheep  would  hurt  no  one,  especially  during  these  pros- 
perous years  of  the  sheep  business.  I  remember  that 
while  sitting  on  the  State  board  of  equalization  I  dis- 
covered the  fact  that  Idaho  cattle  are  assessed  lower 
than  the  cattle  of  any  other  Western  State. 

Era  of  Little  Fellows. — "In  my  estimation  the 
signs  of  the  time  portend  a  radical  change  in  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  West.  The  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  there  will  be  no  more  'big  fellows,'  who  must 
inevitably  give  place  to  the  'little  fellows.'  By  'little 
fellows  '  I  mean  small  farmers,  who  from  an  acre  of 
irrigated  land  in  Idaho,  for  instance,  can  raise  three 
times  more  fattening  grass  for  sheep  than  can  be 
raised  from  an  acre  of  Eastern  land.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  conditions  in  Idaho  are  ideal  for  successful 
sheep  raising.  In  proof  of  this  I  have  but  to  point 
to  my  own  success  in  fattening  lambs  for  exhibition 
at  the  International  Fat  Stock  Show  in  Chicago. 

"I  confidently  predict  that  within  the  next  five  or 
six  years  diversified  farmers  in  Idaho  will  be  reaping 
handsome  profits  from  small  herds  of  sheep.  It  will 
take  that  length  of  time  to  educate  the  farmers  in 
the  business,  but  they  will  certainly  be  fully  repaid. 

Hioh  Prices  Prevail. — Never  in  the  history  of 
the  live  stock  industry  in  Idaho  have  sheep  been  val- 
ued so  highly  as  now.  Muttons  are  selling  on  the 
hoof  at  $3.75  and  $4.  The  ruling  quotation  for  years 
has  been  little  above  $2.50.  Shipments  to  principal 
Eastern  markets  have  been  heavy,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  every  available  animal  in  the  Northwest  has 
either  been  placed  in  transit  or  is  sold  to  be  shipped. 

"It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  Idaho  lambs  are  bring- 
ing the  top  notch  prices  in  the  Eastern  markets. 
This  is  because  the  Gem  State  product  is  the  best  in 
the  world." 

C.  J.  Millis,  live  stock  agent  for  the  O.  R.  &  N., 
says  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  fully  20,000,000  sheep 
in  the  United  States  to-day.  He,  therefore,  believes 
that  conditions  are  favorable  for  continued  high 
prices  for  wool.  Re  bases  his  assertion  upon  the  fact 
that  so  much  land  has  been  taken  up  in  the  past  few 
years,  thereby  diminishing  the  grazing  area.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  Mr.  Millis'  statement,  how- 
ever, is  that  "many  contracts  have  been  closed  in 
Idaho  for  the  1906  clip  at  25  cents." 

He  says  this  means  that  every  sheep  sheared  in 
this  State  next  year  will  turn  off  its  back  $2  worth 
of  wool. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Idaho  wool  growers  are  holding  off 
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for  higher  prices  for  the  1906  clip  than  have  so  far 
been  offered,  but  there  is  strong  basis  for  a  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  Millis'  assertion  that  contracts 
have  been  signed  for  _,5  cents. 

Secretary  Clinton  of  the  Idaho  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  affiliated  with  the  national  organiza- 
tion, says  that  he  has  heard  of  no  such  contracts  in 
this  State.  He  believes,  as  all  other  Western  wool 
operators  do,  that  the  price  in  1906  will  be  a  hand- 
some one,  but  he  is  not  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  the  25-cent  point  will  be  reached. 

FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 

Colonel  Hersey's  Views  on  the  Fruit  Business. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Webster  has  secured  an  interview  with 
Col.  Philo  D.  Hersey,  well  known  as  a  man  of  broad 
views,  and  gives  the  Colonel's  position  with  reference, 
directly  to  prunes,  but  indirectly  applicable  to  all  our 
commercial  fruits,  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury.  It 
seems  to  us  that  all  planters  should  have  the  cheer 
of  such  views,  as  the  planting  season  is  now  on: 

The  Period  Covered. — '*!  landed  here  twenty 
years  ago  yesterday,"  said  the  Colonel  in  response  to 
my  first  question,  "and  since  that  time  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  fruit  business." 

"I  suppose  the  business  was  highly  profitable  at 
that  time  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  should  say  that  on  an  average  the  annual 
product  of  a  prune  orchard  at  that  time  was  worth 
about  $300  an  acre,  of  which  $225  was  profit.  Prunes 
were  on  a  7-cent  basis  then.  Later  they  went  even 
higher.    In  1892  they  sold  for  10  cents,  more  or  less." 

"After  that  was  the  growth  of  planting  steady  ?" 

"Steady  and  rapid.  For  the  next  ten  years  many 
hundreds  of  acres  were  planted  annually." 

"What  was  good  fruit  land  worth  at  the  time  you 
came  here  ?" 

"About  $200  an  acre.  In  the  boom  of  1890,  when 
prices  of  real  estate  in  city  and  county  were  on  the 
jump,  good  fruit  land  sold  as  high  as  $300  an  acre,  or 
even  more,  according  to  location.  After  the  boom 
spent  itself  the  price  settled  down  to  about  $250,  and 
there  it  remained  for  several  years." 

"Was  the  industry  profitable  then  ?" 

"Yes.  From  1896  to  1900  crops  were  quite  regu- 
lar and  brought  in  a  gross  product  of  about  $200  an 
acre  for  apricots  and  peaches  and  about  the  same  for 
prunes.  Green  prunes,  picked  and  delivered,  were 
worth,  say,  $46  a  ton.  In  1892  they  went  up  to  $89. 50 
a  ton;  a  10-cent  basis." 

The  Slump  and  Its  Causes. — "When  did  the  slump 
come  ?" 

"  In  1900.  Up  to  that  time  our  prune  growers  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  a  general  way,  other  than 
the  ordinary  vagaries  of  the  seasons  and  individual 
misadventure.  But  in  that  year  we  had  an  enor- 
mous crop  and  the  demand  was  not  equal  to  the  sup- 
ply. To  get  rid  of  it  was  very  difficult.  Still  the 
price  was  better  than  it  has  been  since  until  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  greater  portion  was  sold  for  3  cents, 
and  from  that  down  to  2  cents.  In  1901  we  had  a 
short  crop,  but  the  hold-over  crop  kept  prices  at 
about  a  3-cent  basis.  In  1902  prunes  opened  at  a 
basis  price  of  2£  cents.  In  1903  they  opened  at  2| 
cents,  but  subsequently  went  down  to  1}  cent.  That 
was  because  of  a  large  crop  and  the  indisposition  of 
buyers  to  take  hold.  In  1904  prices  opened  at  2\ 
cents,  but  dropped  to  1}  cent,  owing  to  a  general 
good  supply  of  fruit  the  world  over  and  the  competi- 
tion of  the  hold-over  crop  of  the  previous  year.  This 
year  prices  opened  at  2.  cents,  and  thence  have  gone 
to  2$  cents,  31  cents  and  3_  cents.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  a  short  crop,  no  large  carry-over,  a  small 
crop  of  Eastern  apples  and  other  fruit,  while  the 
European  supply  has  been,  though  fair,  hardly 
medium.  And  here  I  may  note  that  prices  for  Euro- 
pean shipment  are  as  favorable  as  for  domestic  ship- 
ment." 

"What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  shrinkage  of 
prices  upon  the  value  of  orchard  land  ?" 

"  In  a  considerable  percentage  of  instances  low 
prices,  combined  sometimes  with  short  crops,  have 
compelled  owners  to  put  their  properties  on  the  mar- 
ket. There  have  been  forced  sales.  In  consequence 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  from  $50  to  $100  an 
acre  in  the  price  of  full  bearing  orchards.  To-day 
orchards  can  be  bought  with  no  inflation  of  values, 
and  in  some  cases  actually  below  their  worth  on 
merit." 

"  How  have  the  prices  of  new,  unplanted  land  been 
affected  ?" 

"Such  land,  favorably  located,  has  not  been  af- 
fected to  any  material  extent." 

Conditions  and  Prospects. — "You  then  appa- 
rently think  that  the  business  has  got  down  to  its 
bearings." 

"  It  is  down  to  bedrock;  as  low  as  it  can  be  to  con- 
tinue its  existence  as  a  commercial  industry." 
"  What  then  of  the  future  ?" 

"I  am  and  always  have  been  optimistic.  I  believe 
that  the  outlook  now  is  better  than  for  several  years 
past." 

"  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  actual,  average 
condition  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  ?    Is  there 


any  real  occasion  for  discouragement;  any  sound  rea- 
son for  the  calamity  howling  heard  in  many  quarters  ?" 

"Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  think  so.  Of  course, 
many  individuals  have  been  unfortunate.  They  have 
got  into  debt  and  cannot  see  their  way  out,  and  they 
naturally  feel  discouraged,  but,  as  a  whole,  our 
orchardists  are  in  fairly  good  condition." 

"You  speak  of  some  being  in  debt;  are  the  grow- 
ers as  a  rule  heavily  mortgaged  ?" 

"  I  should  not  say  heavily.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  many  of  them  were  getting  out  of  debt,  who  have 
since,  owing  to  unfortunate  conditions,  been  obliged 
to  increase  their  obligations.  Like  any  other  busi- 
ness, fruit  growing  is  sure  to  have  its  ups  and  downs. 
Look  at  the  case  of  the  Kansas  farmers  for  instance. 
A  few  years  ago  they  were  mortgaged  up  to  the  eyes 
and  poverty  stricken.  They  would  have  gone  out  of 
business  if  they  could,  but  they  were  too  poor  to  get 
away.  Now  all  that  is  changed.  They  have  had 
good  crops,  fair  prices,  have  paid  off  their  mort- 
gages, and  have  money  in  bank.  I  look  at  the  case 
of  the  fruit-growing  industry  of  this  valley  in  much 
the  same  way." 

Cause  and  Remedy  of  Depression. — "Give  me 
your  general  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  of  the  past  few  years  and  the  remedy." 

"As  to  the  causes,  marketing  has  been  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  that  growers  have  suffered  more 
from  low  prices  than  short  crops.  There  is  just 
about  so  much  trade  and  competing  sellers  have  held 
down  prices.  So  long  as  such  methods  prevail  a  con- 
tinued improvement  in  prices  cannot  be  maintained. 
As  for  the  remedy,  the  only  sure  road  to  continued 
prosperity  is  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  times. 
Combination  is  the  order  of  the  day  and  the  fruit 
growers  must  fall  into  line.  Give  them  some  control 
of  their  marketing  Now  they  have  none.  But  this 
must  be  remembered:  When  it  comes  to  the  matter 
of  combination,  fruit  production  is  so  wide  that  any 
attempt  to  make  a  general  combination  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  failure.  The  proper  line  of  effort  is  in  the 
direction  of  neighborhood  combination.  Neighbor- 
hood combinations  could  be  made,  giving  a  few  indi- 
viduals control  of  the  crop  and  avoiding  individual 
competition." 

"Just  what  do  you  mean  by  neighborhood  combina- 
tion?" 

"This:  Wherever  there  is  a  little  center  of  a  dozen 
or  twenty  growers,  let  them  combine,  build  a  store- 
house and  grader,  put  up  a  uniform  quality  of  fruit 
and  sell  as  a  whole,  making  use  of  existing  distribu- 
ting agencies." 

"But  what  could  they  accomplish  if  all  around 
them  there  were  individuals  or  other  little  combina- 
tions ready  to  compete  ?" 

"Supposing  there  were  such.  How  long  would  it 
be  before  these  several  combines  of  individuals  would 
get  into  the  way  inquiring  what  their  neighbors  were 
doing  or  about  to  do  ?  There  would  be  an  exchange 
of  views;  a  consideration  of  prospects,  and  the  ten- 
dency would  be  to  get  together  by  common  consent 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions.  There  must  be  an 
evolution  of  combination  from  small  beginnings." 


This  Year's  Fruit  Shipments. 

We  have  had  much  about  the  satisfactory  char- 
acteristics of  this  season's  overland  trade  in  decid- 
uous fruits,  but  the  following  from  a  Sacramento 
Union's  interview  with  Mr.  George  B.  Katzenstein 
is  interesting: 

The  season  has  been  a  remarkable  one  in  many 
respects.  With  serious  disadvantages  and  appa- 
rently unpromising  outlook  at  the  outset,  the  close 
indicates  from  the  growers'  standpoint  a  most  pros- 
perous season,  and  on  the  whole  the  largest  recorded 
shipment  of  deciduous  fruits  in  any  one  year. 

Aside  from  local  shipments  to  the  larger  centers 
within  the  State,  the  carload  lots  shipped  out  of  the 
State,  mostly  to  far  Eastern  points,  may  be  recapit- 
ulated as  follows:  _  , 

Carloads. 

Peaches  }>g& 

Grapes  Wg* 

Apples  Mg 

Plums  1013 

Pears   'o7u  1/ 

Apricots   *"* 

Cherries   fiHJ 

Assorted  _____ 

Shipped  East  to  Nov.  24  7,810 

It  may  be  stated  in  a  comparative  way  that  the 
average  similar  shipments  during  the  past  ten  years 
have  been  5852  carloads. 

As  to  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  I  should  say 
that  an  average  of  $1000  per  car  for  the  season  just 
closed  on  the  whole  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way; 
so  the  value  of  our  export  or  Eastern  shipments  of 
green  deciduous  fruits  alone  would  easily  approxi- 
mate $8,000,000.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  vast 
quantities  consumed  in  the  home  markets. 

Mr.  Cooper's  Persimmons  Go  Well. 

Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper  has  been  working  for  years  to 
make  an  Eastern  market  for  Japanese  persimmons 
grown  in  California.  Mr.  Katzenstein,  in  an  inter- 
view noted  elsewhere,  says  that  for  a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Cooper  has  shipped  from  one  to  three  car- 


loads of  these  green  and  golden-colored  fruits  during 
the  fall  months.  In  1904  he  shipped  three  carloads, 
and  for  the  present  season  his  shipments  will  be 
restricted  to  two  carloads,  which,  through  fortuitous 
conditions,  will  yield  in  net  results  equal  to  three 
carloads  in  previous  seasons.  His  first  shipment  for 
1905  left  Santa  Barbara  Oct.  27,  and  was  sold  in 
Chicago  Nov.  10,  grossing  $2090.  His  second  and 
last  carload  went  forward  Nov.  10,  and  is  now  due  to 
be  sold,  and  will  find  an  equally  advantageous  market, 
owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday. 

These  persimmons  are  packed  with  great  care,  in 
pockets  like  an  egg  case,  24,  32  and  40  fruits  to  the 
box.  Smooth  of  skin,  brilliant  of  color,  handsome  of 
form  and  uniform  in  size,  they  make  a  stunning  show, 
and  are  used  for  table  and  house  decorations,  as  well 
as  a  relish  and  dessert.  No  one  market  is  in  position 
to  handle  a  straight  carload  of  this  fruit;  hence,  in 
anticipation  of  arrival,  the  trade  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  orders  are  placed  with  brokers,  and  as 
a  result  local  reshipment  follows  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston  and  other  large  centers. 

This  is  interesting,  but  the  intending  planter  must 
not  forget  that  the  capacity  of  the  Eastern  market, 
so  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  is  about  two  or  three 
carloads  a  year. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  War  Against  the  Pear  Blight. 

Prof.  M.  B.  Waite,  Orchard  Pathologist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in  Cali- 
fornia again  co-operating  with  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  of 
the  University  Experiment  Station  in  the  war  against 
the  pear  blight.  At  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 
at  Santa  Rosa  week  after  next,  both  these  experts 
will  speak  and  will  give  their  latest  conclusions,  but 
the  matter  is  of  such  wide  interest  that  we  give  at 
once  something  from  interviews  with  interior  report- 
ers. The  Sacramento  Bee  has  had  several  inter- 
views, from  which  the  following  is  selected: 

The  Disease. — The  pear  blight  bacteria  are  among 
the  smallest  living  creatures  known  to  exist.  The 
particular  family  to  which  they  belong  contains  the 
smallest  specimen  yet  discovered.  The  bacteria  work 
in  the  bark,  multiplying  with  great  rapidity  and  once 
a  tree  is  attacked  they  spread  rapidly,  leaving  dying 
and  dead  wood  behind  them.  To  control  the  disease 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  afflicted  portions,  taking 
great  care  to  leave  none  of  the  disease  on  the  tree. 
This  is  not  difficult,  owing  to  the  discoloration  which 
marks  the  presence  of  the  germs.  Some  growers 
make  a  mistake  in  not  cutting  far  enough  ahead,  and 
thereby  fail  to  accomplish  the  object.  Where  the 
cutting  is  properly  done  Prof.  Waite  declares  em- 
phatically the  disease  can  be  kept  under  complete 
control. 

The  pear  blight  manifests  itself  by  the  withering  of 
the  parts  afflicted.  The  twigs  and  branches  die  as 
the  germs  progress,  their  course  being  usually  down- 
ward towards  the  trunk.  There  is  positively  but  one 
remedy  and  that  is  the  removal  of  the  afflicted  parts. 
The  best  time  to  do  this  is  in  the  winter.  The  germs 
remain  inactive  during  the  winter  period  and  their 
presence  is  very  plainly  indicated  by  discoloration. 
This  is  called  "hoidover"  blight. 

The  advantages  of  winter  cutting  are  as  follows: 
The  danger  of  infecting  other  parts  of  the  tree  by 
contact  with  portions  being  removed  is  considerably 
less.  Infections  that  exist,  the  "holdover"  blight, 
are  easily  noted,  and  there  are  no  latent  infections, 
invisible  to  the  eye. 

How  It  Spreads.— The  pear  blight  is  transmitted 
principaUy  by  flies  and  bees.  It  is  not  blown  by 
the  wind,  this  having  been  fully  demonstrated  by  in- 
closing portions  of  trees  not  afflicted  in  mosquito  net- 
ting in  order  to  keep  insects  away.  Portions  of  the 
trees  not  so  inclosed  never  failed  to  get  the  blight, 
while  portions  inclosed  in  the  netting  never  became 
affected,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  the  germs  do ' 
not  travel  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

The  blight  causes  an  exudation  of  a  soft  sticky  sub- 
stance which  attracts  insects.  These  insects  impreg- 
nate blossoms  or  other  portions  of  the  trees  which 
mav  be  susceptible,  thereby  spreading  the  disease. 
To  "control  the  insects  is  impossible  and  therefore  the 
only  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  affected  parts  as 
rapidly  as  they  may  develop. 

The  cost  of  the  work  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
cutting  necessary.  It  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 
In  view  of  the  price  paid  for  pears  the  work  is  most 
profitable  even  where  a  good  deal  of  cutting  is  neces- 
sary, although,  of  course,  there  is  a  point  where  total 
destruction  by  grubbing  and  burning  is  the  best  and 
only  remedy. 

Prof.  Waite  is  urging  the  most  vigorous  effort  and 
thorough  work  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  He  said 
yesterday  that  the  orchards  which  he  and  his  assist- 
ants are  now  endeavoring  to  save  in  this  State  are 
without  exception  the  finest  pear  orchards  in  the 
world.  Property  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000  is  at 
stake  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  fight  worth  making,  and 
Prof.  Waite  declares  that,  given  the  earnest  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  pear  growers  and  apple  growers — for 
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the  disease  afflicts  apples  as  well— the  pear  blight  can 
be  controlled. 

What  They  Propose  in  Sutter  County. — In  all 
probability  the  local  Board  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners will  be  forced  to  apply  the  law  relative  to 
exterminating  tree  pests  in  one  or  more  pear  or- 
chards near  Yuba  City,  and  take  the  work  in  their 
own  hands  of  stamping  out  pear  blight  in  these  indi- 
vidual cases. 

Under  the  recent  laws  covering  the  duties  of  Horti- 
cultural Boards  it  is  made  the  duty  of  such  Boards, 
where  individuals  fail  to  remove  or  have  removed 
noxious  weeds,  plants,  disease-infected  nursery  stock 
or  growing  trees,  to  enter  the  premises  of  such  indi- 
viduals and  perform  the  work  of  extermination  them- 
selves. The  expense  of  such  work  is  then  made  a 
county  charge,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  can  then 
file  a  lien  against  the  property  of  the  man  for  whom 
the  work  was  done  and  hold  the  property  for  the 
money  expended. 

In  conversation  with  Commissioner  Kells  recently 
the  names  of  one  or  two  pear  growers  were  mentioned 
against  whom  such  a  procedure  will  probably  be 
taken,  and  the  Board  will  take  up  the  work  of  cutting 
out  the  blight  in  orchards  where  the  owners  refuse 
to  do  it  themselves. 


A  Group  of  Lakes  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

(Continued  from  Page  353.) 

tunnel  through  a  range  of  mountains  into  the  water- 
shed of  the  Cosumnes;  dams  will  be  built  in  deep, 
rocky  gorges  and  broad  valleys  transformed  into  still 
other  great  lakes  of  pure  mountain  water;  and  the 
whole  region,  now  so  little  known,  will  become 
famous,  not  alone  for  its  beauty,  but,  also,  because  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  pure  mountain  waters  avail- 
able to  promote  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific. 


Audrain  Lake,  Amid  the  Alpine  Summits  of  the  Sierra. 


Lake  Marguerite. 


Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  the  Sierra  Region. 


EVERY  FARMER  NEEDS 
A  GOOD  TELEPHONE 


IT'S  CHEAPER  TO 
TALK  THAN  WALK 


A  telephone  on  the  farm  is  a  "saver"  in  a  great 
many  ways.  It  increases  the  working  force  by- 
decreasing  the  necessity  for  so  many  trips  to 
town  and  to  the  neighbors.  It  adds  security  by 
providing  means  for  quick  communication  in 
time  of  misfortune  and  distress.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  telephone  being  a  paying  in- 
vestment for  the  farmer.  The  only  question  is, 
which  telephone  is  the  best  for  the  farmer  to  buy? 

Stromberg-  Carlson 


Telephones 


are  built  better  than  the  ordinary  telephone,  so 
that  they  are  especially  adapted  to  the  farmer's 
use.  Every  piece  and  part  that  go  to  make 
|]  up  a  complete  telephone  are  made  by  skilled 
specialists  in  our  own  plant— the  largest  inde- 
pendent telephone  factory  in  the  world — made 
with  minute  care  and  thoroughly  tested  before 
leaving  our    hands;  that's  why  they  give  best 
service,  that's  why  there  are  more  of  them  in  use 
than  of  all  others  combined,  that's  why  it  is  the 
telephone  to  buy.     Many  other  good  reasons  are 
contained  in  our  new  book,  "How  the  Tele- 
phone Helps  the  Farmer,"  which  will  in- 
terest you  if  you  are  going  to  buy  one  or 
a  hundred  telephones.     Write  today- 
ask  for  book    72- L —  we  send  it  free. 

Stromherg-Garlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Go. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 


GREENBANK 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 
BEST  PRUNE  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T.  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 


Works: 


100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 


r*\T  A  guaranteed  98-99%  for  generating 

W  I  1  \J\Z,  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 


 FOR 

THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY, 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO. 


s/ili;   i  j  v 


Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Wanufaorur6r' 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR   TOWN   WATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL.  TANKS— ALL,  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  or 
iround  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Wgtiroates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


PumpS    Power, Rotary  and 

Centrifugal. 


DEEP  WELL,    OIL    AND  WINDMILL 
PUMPING  MACHINERY. 


J.C.HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 

256  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Agricultural  Review* 


Fresno. 

An  Immense  Yield  of  Honey.— 
Kingsburg  Recorder,  Nov.  27:  Our  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  fact  of  a  re- 
markable yield  of  honey  from  one  colony 
of  bees  in  the  apiary  of  O.  L.  Abbott. 
Mr.  Abbott,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son just  ended,  began  to  experiment  with 
a  colony  of  bees  in  which  he  had  placed  a 
new  Carniolan  queen,  to  see  what  this 
race  of  bees  would  do  in  this  locality.  At 
the  opening  of  the  season  Mr.  Abbott 
took  two  brood  frames  from  a  colony  that 
was  just  at  the  point  of  swarming  and 
made  what  is  known  as  a  shook  swarm, " 
introducing  a  new  queen.  In  a  ten-frame 
he  put  eight  frames.  During  the  season 
this  colony  required  two  supers,  equaling 
sixteen  frames,  for  storing  honey.  The 
yield  for  the  season  was  sixty-nine  full, 
fat  Langstroth  frames,  from  each  of  which 
six  pounds  of  extracted  honey  was 
secured.  Accordingly,  the  total  yield  for 
the  one  colony  was  414  pounds.  Figuring 
the  honey  at  4  cents  per  pound,  this 
would  have  made  $16.56  as  the  revenue 
derived  from  a  single  colony  of  bees. 
Mr.  Abbott  says  this  was  his  best  colony 
of  bees,  and  that  a  number  of  other 
Carniolan  colonies  given  the  same  atten- 
tion yielded  about  two-thirds  as  much 
honey.  These  Carniolan  bees  are  by  far 
more  gentle  and  easier  to  handle  than  any 
race,  except  the  Causians.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Abbott  to  convert  all  of  his 
colonies  into  Carniolans,  for  he  considers 
them  to  be  the  best  race  of  bees  for  this 
locality. 

Los  Angeles. 

New  Method  for  Coloring  Or- 
anges. —  Pomona  Progress,  Nov.  16: 
The  Citrus  Union  at  Claremont  has  nearly 
completed  its  preparations  for  handling 
several  carloads  of  oranges  for  the  holi- 
day market.  Boxes  are  being  made;  the 
machinery  is  in  good  order.  There  is  a 
new  feature  moreover  that  should  give 
ready  sale  to  the  fruit  handled  by  this 
packing  house.  A  method  of  coloring 
the  fruit  uniformly  has  been  developed. 
The  fruit  is  placed  in  a  dark,  air  tight 
room.  A  tub  of  water  is  used  to  insure 
moisture  and  an  oil  stove  keeps  the  tem- 
perature at  about  90°.  After  four  days  of 
this  treatment  the  fruit  is  taken  out,  col- 
ored a  good  yellow.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  treatment  in  no  way  injures  the 
fruit,  and  the  Claremont  house  intends 
using  this  device  for  all  its  Christmas 
shipments. 

Napa. 

Vineyards  Are  in  Good  Shape. — 
Napa  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Nov. 
25:  George  Hersman,  of  the  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Viticulture,  is  visit- 
ing his  home  in  Napa  prior  to  his  return 
to  Washington.  Hersman  has  just  com- 
pleted an  inspection  of  the  various  ex- 
perimental stations  which  the  depart- 
ment maintains  throughout  the  State. 
Concerning  the  station  at  the  Tokalon 
vineyard  in  this  valley,  he  says:  "Of  aU 
the  various  experimental  stations  in  the 
State,  the  one  established  at  the  Tokalon 
vineyard,  Oakville,  not  many  years  ago, 
is  the  oldest  and  most  extensive,  and  1 
am  greatly  pleased  with  the  results  ob- 
tained. There  are  a  variety  of  resistant 
vines  grafted  in  a  variety  of  ways  there, 
and  any  grape  grower  interested  could 
learn  much  by  going  to  see  what  has 
been  done.  It  is  impossible  for  the  de- 
partment to  establish  enough  stations  to 
test  the  vine  growing  qualities  of  all  cli- 
mates in  the  State,  and  for  this  reason  we 
wish  all  viticulturists  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  this  work.  We  will  gladly  make  a 
free  distribution  of  resistant  stock  to  any 
one  sending  to  my  address  at  Washing- 
ton." 

Fine  Year  for  Fruit  Industry.— 
Sacramento  dispatch  to  Chronicle,  Nov. 
23:  On  two  carloads  of  persimmons 
shipped  by  Ellwood  Cooper,  he  will  real- 
ize over  $2500  in  cash,  clear  of  all  ex- 
penses. Practically  every  ounce  of  fruit 
iD  the  State  has  been  marketed,  or  will 
be  taken  within  the  next  two  weeks.  G. 
B.  Katzenstein,  manager  of  the  Earl 
Fruit  Co.,  in  speaking  of  the  present  sea- 
son and  the  satisfactory  results  obtained 
by  all  concerned  in  the  industry,  says: 
"The  season  has  been  a  remarkable  one 
in  many  respects.  With  serious  disad- 
vantages and  apparently  unpromising 
outlook  at  the  outset,  the  close  indicates 
from  the  growers'  standpoint  a  most 
prosperous  season,  and  on  the  whole  the 
largest  recorded  shipment  of  deciduous 
fruits  in  any  one  year.  Aside  from  local 
shipments  to  the  larger  centers  within 
the  State,  such  as  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  etc.,  the  carload  lots  shipped 
out  of  the  State,  mostly  to  the  far  East- 
ern points,  may  be  recapitulated  in  quan- 
titative order  as  follows:  Peaches,  19451; 
grapes,  15921;  apples.  1493;  plums,  13914 ; 
pears,  1013;  apricots,  298i;  cherries,  79}; 
assorted  fruits,  16$;  shipped  East  to  date, 


7810.  It  may  be  stated  in  a  comparative 
way  that  the  average  similar  shipments 
during  the  past  ten  years  have  been  5852 
carloads.  As  to  the  value  in  dollars  and 
cents,  I  should  say  that  an  average  of 
$1000  a  car  for  the  season  just  closed  on 
the  whole  would  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way;  so  the  value  of  our  export  or  East- 
ern shipments  of  green  deciduous  fruits 
alone  would  easily  approximate  $8,000,000. 
This  takes  no  account  of  the  quantities 
consumed  in  the  home  markets." 

San  Bernardino. 

Buying  Redlands  Orange  Groves. 
— San  Bernardino  special  to  Chronicle, 
Nov.  24:  Orange  grove  deals  involving 
$136,500  were  closed  at  Redlands  to-day 
by  Director  K.  C.  Wells  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  Redlands,  who  refuses  to  divulge 
the  name  of  the  real  buyers.  Consider- 
able speculation  is  aroused,  as  all  of  the 
properties  comprise  some  of  the  most 
select  land  here.  Furthermore  it  is 
known  that  Wells  has  taken  options  on 
other  groves  equally  valuable.  One  place 
bought  is  the  Cass  Gaylord  orchard  of 
eleven  acres,  on  Cypress  avenue,  the  price 
being  $25,000;  another  is  the  Williams 
grove,  the  same  price  being  paid,  and  an- 
other the  O.  A.  Warthing  grove,  also 
purchased  for  $25,000.  These  were  ad- 
joining groves.  Mrs.  James  Hays  sold 
four  acres  for  $10,000.  Thirty  acres  in 
the  Crafton  district  belonging  to  the 
Jacobs  estate  were  bought  for  $21,000. 
Eighteen  acres  in  San  Timoteo  canyon 
brought  $18,500,  while  Professor  Eaton 
sold  his  twenty-acre  grove  in  the  same 
quarter  for  $12,000. 

San  Joaquin. 

Flax  Seed  From  Holland. — Stock- 
ton Independent,  Nov.  25:  The  Western 
Fibre  Co.,  the  local  corporation  recently 
formed  to  eng-age  in  the  manufacture  of 
flax  fiber  for  the  Eastern  market,  has 
received  1000  bags  of  the  best  seed  that 
could  be  procured  in  Europe  and  a  second 
shipment  of  1000  bags  will  be  here  in  time 
for  planting  soon  after  the  first  heavy 
rain.  The  seed  will  be  distributed  to  land 
owners  who  have  planned  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  supplying  the  company 
with  flax  straw,  acd  the  planting  will  be 
done  in  several  sections  of  the  county 
where  successful  experiments  were  made 
this  year  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
pany's expert,  J.  K.  Toles.  The  seed 
came  from  Holland,  and  those  who  have 
seen  samples  of  it  pronounce  it  the  clean- 
est and  brightest  ever  brought  here.  The 
seed  was  hand  cleaned,  and  Mr.  Toles 
declares  that  no  foreign  matter  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  shipment.  It  is  plump 
and  of  darker  color  than  the  flax  of  com- 
merce, and  was  selected  because  of  its 
excellence  for  the  production  of  long 
fiber. 

Bean  Straw  Good  Feed  for  Stock. 
— Stockton  Independent:  The  bean 
growers  have  discovered  that  bean 
straw  makes  excellent  feed  for  stock  and 
the  majority  of  them  in  making  contracts 
before  threshing  reserve  the  straw.  Those 
who  have  experimented  with  the  new 
feed  say  that  it  is  nutritious  and  stock 
will  eat  all  of  the  straw  if  properly  pre- 
pared. At  many  places  on  the  islands 
large  stacks  of  straw  are  pulled  up  and 
will  be  baled  for  feed.  The  following  is  a 
telegram  from  Ventura:  Bean  straw,  the 
pods  and  dried  vines  of  the  lima  bean,  has 
become  a  valuable  asset  to  the  ranchers 
of  this  county.  This  year  the  30,000  or 
more  acres  of  lima  beans  produced  a  ton 
of  straw  to  the  acre.  The  straw  is  kept 
clean  and  is  baled.  It  then  sells  for  $5 
a  ton  on  the  ranch,  netting  tbe  farmer  $3 
a  ton.  There  is  a  ready  sale  for  the 
straw.  It  makes  the  finest  kind  of  feed 
for  milch  cattle  and  with  beet  pulp  it  is 
excellent  feed  for  stock  cattle,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  splendid  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
stock.  There  will  not  be  enough  bean 
straw  in  this  county  this  year  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Berries  and  Apples. — The  Pajaro- 
nian,  Nov.  23:  While  other  berry  dis- 
tricts have  long  since  closed  the  straw- 
berry shipping  season,  Pajaro  valley  is 
sending  daily  to  different  markets  as  fine 


Horse  Owners!  Us© 

GOBLBAULT'O 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  PosltWe  Cure 
Thesafest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take« 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  Bevere  action. 
Ki-irioves  all  Bunch"*  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERS  EI)  US  ALL  CAUTEKY 
Oil  PIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Kvcry  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


strawberries  as  one  could  wish  for.  The 
berries  are  large,  richly  colored  and  of 
excellent  flavor.  Shipments  are  being 
made  to  Oregon  and  Washington  points 
and  as  far  south  as  Los  Angeles.  Yester- 
day proved  the  banner  day  of  apple  ship- 
ments for  the  season  from  Watsonville 
depot,  when  forty-three  carloads  went 
out,  making  a  total  for  the  season  from 
I  Watsonville  of  1988  carloads.  Adding  to 
j  the  above  312  carloads  of  apples  that  have 
been  shipped  from  other  points  in  the 
valley,  it  will  be  seen  that  Pajaro  valley 
has  sent  to  the  markets  of  the  world  so 
far  this  season  2300  carloads  of  apdes. 
This  is  almost  twice  the  amount  for- 
warded in  any  entire  season  heretofore. 
Siskiyou. 

Peanuts  Grown  in  Siskiyou 
County. — Yreka  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee,  Nov.  24:  Cyrus  Land  of  Gazelle,  18 
miles  from  Yreka,  planted  as  an  experi- 
ment an  acre  of  peanut  seed.  It  was 
thought  by  many,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  climate  is  much  colder  than  that  of 
the  middle  counties  of  California,  peanuts 
could  not  be  raised.  To  the  surprise  of 
all,  the  sandy  ground  turned  out  to  be 
just  the  soil  needed  for  the  raising  of  pea- 
nuts, and  as  a  consequence  a  large  crop 
was  produced. 

Solano. 

Increase  in  Alfalfa  Culture. — 
Suisun  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Nov. 
26:  An  increased  stimulus  has  been  given 
to  the  culture  of  alfalfa  near  Suisun.  In 
Dixon  also  an  active  interest  is  being  taken 
in  alfalfa  growing,  and  each  year  sees  an 
increased  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the 
product.  At  the  present  time  many 
teams  are  to  be  seen  there  laying  out  land 
for  alfalfa,  and  those  who  have  engaged 
in  this  industry  in  the  past  have  realized 
such  profitable  results  therefrom  that 
other  farmers  are  embarking  in  the  busi- 
ness this  year.  Among  the  Dixon  land 
owners  who  are  devoting  large  portions 
of  their  land  to  alfalfa  are  J.  W.  Rice, 
W.  K.  Garnett  and  R.  J.  Curry.  iThey 
have  bored  wells  on  their  land  so  they 
can  successfully  irrigate.  The  success  of 
the  Dixonites  has  prompted  some  farm- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  Vacaville  to  experi- 
ment in  alfalfa  growing.  It  is  thought 
that  much  of  the  land  located  to  the  east 
and  south  of  Vacaville,  now  devoted  to 
wheat  raising,  might  produce  more 
profitable  results  by  being  planted  in 
alfalfa.  In  the  Vacaville  district  Oscar 
Garlichs  recently  purchased  175  acres  and 
will  plant  forty  acres  in  alfalfa  next  year. 
On  the  Hawkins  ranch,  south  of  Vaca- 
ville, twenty  acres  will  be  devoted  to  the 
industry  this  year.  Lee  Gates  has  rented 
the  Robbins  ranch  and  will  put  in  100 
acres.  As  is  well  known,  alfalfa  growing 
is  more  productive  when  under  irrigation 
and  the  water  for  this  purpose  will  be  ob- 
tained from  wells,  pumped  by  electric 
motors  or  windmills.  The  success  already 
attained  in  alfalfa  growing  is  also  inter- 
esting to  farmers  in  the  Suisun  and  El- 
mira  districts.  Now  that  it  has  been 
definitely  determined  to  erect  a  creamery 
in  Suisun,  an  impetus  has  been  given  to 
dairy  farming.  Farmers  realize  the  re- 
munerative results  accruing  from  the  in- 
dustry at  other  places  where  creameries 
are  established,  and  one  of  the  advant- 
ages of  dairying  is  that  it  means  cash  ev- 
ery month.  That  those  now  engaged  in 
the  alfalfa  industry  will  have  substantial 
following  another  year  is  certain,  as  this 
matter  is  now  attracting  considerable  at- 
tention from  those  who  depend  on  the 
soil  for  their  livelihood,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  it  is  a  matter  of  only  two  or 
three  years  when  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive alfalfa  growing  sections  of  the 
State  will  be  located  between  Dixon  and 
Suisun. 

Sonoma. 

Fruit  Growers'  Convention.  — 
Santa  Rose  dispatch  to  the  Call, 
Nov.  24:  The  thirty-first  annual  fruit 
growers'  convention  will  meet  at  Santa 
Rosa  on  Tuesday,  December  5,  at  10 
a.  M.,  and  hold  daily  sessions  until 
Friday,  December  8.  This  convention 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  ever 
held  in  the  State  and  will  deal  with 
many  matters  of  direct  interest  to  fruit 
growers,  among  others  transportation 
and  marketing,  improved  methods  of 
packing,  new  varieties,  insect  pests  and 
their  control,  co-operative  marketing,  the 
wine  and  raisin  industry,  and  many  other 
subjects  bearing  directly  on  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  fruit  growers.  All  fruit  grow- 
ers, shippers,  winemakers,  raisin  growers, 
packers,  nurserymen  and  others  inter- 
ested in  fruit  growing  in  the  State  have 
been  invited  to  the  present  and  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

Stanislaus. 

Traction  Engine  for  Plowing.— 
Modesto  Herald,  Nov.  23:  Ed  McPike  of 
the  Grayson  locality  has  contracted  for 
the  plowing  of  his  land  by  aid  of  a  trac- 
tion engine.  Smith  &  Curry,  who  oper- 
ated a  traction  engine  harvesting  outfit 
on  the  West  Side  during  the  past  season, 


are  the  contractors.  They  have  received 
a  carload  of  oil  for  fuel  and  expect  to  do 
much  work  of  the  kind  in  that  locality. 
A  long  string  of  disc  plows  will  be  pulled 
by  the  engine. 

Dairying  Pays.  —  Modesto  Herald, 
Nov.  16:  Secretary  McCabe  of  the  Mo- 
desto Creamery  gives  us  this  illustration 
of  how  dairying  pays  in  Stanislaus:  An- 
drews &  Willott  settled  on  a  tract  of  the 
Jones  &  Weldy  land,  near  Modesto,  some- 
thing over  a  year  ago.  For  the  year  end- 
ing Sept.  30,  1905,  they  milked  ten  cows, 
marketing  the  milk  at  the  Modesto 
Creamery.  The  cows  averaged  300  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  The  average  price  paid  for 
butter  fat  during  that  period  was  24 J 
cents,  hence  the  butter  fat  from  each  cow 
amounted  to  $73  for  the  year.  Each  of 
the  cows  had  a  calf,  which  is  given  the 
low  value  of  $5,  and  the  skim  milk  is 
given  the  conservative  value  of  $10  per 
cow.  This  ives  a  total  avgerage  of  $88 
for  each  cow  for  the  year. 

Tulare. 

Up-Side-Down  Peach  Tree.— Visalia 
dispatch  to  Fresno  Republican,  Nov.  17: 
J.  V.  Huffaker,  who  returned  this  morn- 
ing from  Three  Rivers,  brought  down 
with  him  peaches  grown  on  a  tree  on  the 
Britten  Bros.'  place,  some  of  which  are 
ripe  and  some  of  which  are  still  green.  A 
peculiar  feature  is  that  the  tree  was  pro- 
duced from  a  branch  stuck  in  the  ground 
and  which  took  root,  the  limbs — as  the 
stick  had  been  inverted — growing  down- 
ward. The  peaches,  which  are  appa- 
rently of  the  Persian  cling  variety,  have 
ripened  for  several  years  at  this  season, 
several  weeks  later  than  those  on  the 
parent  tree.  Whether  the  inversion  of 
the  branch  is  responsible  for  this  peculiar 
phenomenon  or  not  is  a  matter  for  con- 
jecture. 

Yolo. 

New  Method  of  Treating  Blight. 
— Winters  special  to  Sacramento  Bee, 
Nov.  24:  What  seems  to  be  a  very 
effective  method  of  exterminating  or 
counteracting  the  ravages  of  pear  blight 
has  been  inaugurated  in  the  Henry 
Brinck  orchard  near  here.  Brinck  found 
that  some  of  his  trees,  the  branches  of 
which  gave  but  little  evidence  of  blight, 
were  badly  affected  in  the  roots.  Other 
trees  were  not  affected  below  the  ground. 
In  both  instances  root  pruning  was  vigor- 
ously resorted  to.  Roots  were  either 
wholly  removed  or  diseased  parts  cut  out. 
Every  tree  was  carefully  examined,  and 
no  matter  how  deep  the  affected  roots 
were  found,  they  were  dug  out.  This, 
with  close  top  pruning,  has  eradicated 
the  blight  in  one  of  the  most  valuable 
orchards  in  the  valley.  Brinck  fully  be- 
lieves that  careful  attention  to  the  roots 
will  save  many  fine  trees  that  under  the 
present  method  would  be  dug  up  and  de- 
stroyed. In  all  cases  he  advises  close  at- 
tention to  the  tree  underground,  and  to 
spare  no  roots  that  show  any  disease.  If 
they  can  be  completely  cut  away  or  the 
disease  isolated  the  top  will  stand  any 
amount  of  pruning  and  still  leave  a  tree 
that  will  be  profitable.  Those  who  have 
seen  his  orchard  say  that  had  other 
growers  adopted  his  practice  many  good 
trees  could  have  been  saved. 


Standing  Offer 

Good  always,  everywhere. 
$100  Reward,  for  any  lame- 
ness, curb,  splint,  founder, 
distemper,  etc.,  (where  cure 
is  possible}  that  is  not  cured  by 

TUTTLE'S 
ELIXIR 

Greatest  horse  remedy  in  the  world.  Tuttle's 
Family  Elixir  invaluable  for  human  biuisus, 
pains,  rheumatism,  etc.  Send  for  free  100  pane 
book, "Veterinary  Experience."  The  perfect 
horseman's  guide.  Every  disease  symptom  and 
its  treatment. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co..    33  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Slack  &  Co. ,  San  Francisco  and  F.  W.  Braun,  Loa 
Angeles,  California  Agents. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 


—USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  Tor 

Pumps.  Saws, 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco. 


SHORTHAND  taught  by  mall;  demand  more  than 
supply.  Miss  M.  G.  Barrett,  302  Montg'y  St.,  S.F 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  Clouds  of  God. 


The  city  is  full  of  labor 

And  struggle  and  strife  and  care, 
The  fever-pulse  of  the  city 

Is  throbbing  in  all  the  air; 
But  calm  through  the  sunlit  spaces 

And  calm  through  the  starlit  sky, 
Forever  over  the  city 

The  clouds  of  God  go  by. 

The  city  is  full  of  passion 

And  shame  and  anger  and  sin, 
Of  hearts  that  are  dark  with  evil, 

Of  souls  that  are  black  within; 
But  white  as  the  robes  of  angels 

And  pure  through  the  wind-swept  sky, 
Forever  over  the  city 

The  clouds  of  God  go  by. 

The  city  is  full  of  sorrow, 

And  tears  that  are  shed  in  vain; 
By  day  and  by  night  there  rises 

The  voice  of  its  grief  and  pain. 
But  soft  as  a  benediction 

They  bend  from  the  vault  on  high, 
And  over  the  sorrowful  city 

The  clouds  of  God  go  by. 

O  eyes  that  are  old  with  vigil! 

O  hearts  that  are  dim  with  tears! 
Look  up  from  the  path  of  sorrow 

That  measures  itself  in  years, 
And  read  in  the  blue  above  you 

The  peace  that  is  ever  nigh, 
While  over  the  troubled  city 

The  clouds  of  God  go  by. 

—  Robert  Clark  son  Tongue. 


His  Trip  to  the  City. 


At  last  his  dream  was  to  come  true. 
The  desire  of  his  heart  was  to  be  grati- 
fied.   He  was  going  to  the  city  ! 

All  his  life  from  the  time  when  he  used 
to  sprawl,  lizard  like,  flat  upon  the  floor 
with  an  old  geography  spread  out  before 
him,  posing  over  pictures  of  cities  and 
mountains  and  seas,  he  had  longed  to  go 
somewhere  and  see  places  and  things. 
And  as  he  grew  the  desire  grew  with 
him.  He  was  always  a  studious  boy, 
and  learned  in  the  ill  equipped  country 
school,  devouring  everything  in  the  way 
of  reading  matter  that  came  within  his 
reach — borrowing  every  book,  magazine 
and  paper  in  the  "settlement,"  digest- 
ing their  contents  thoroughly,  and  all 
the  time  dreaming  dreams  of  all  the 
wonderful  places  they  told  of,  and  some 
of  which  he  might  see  some  day.  And 
newspapers — how  eagerly  he  read  every 
one  he  could  get !  They  were  to  him 
like  windows  through  which  he  could 
look  into  the  great  wonder-filled  world 
outside,  which  he  vaguely  hoped  to 
enter  some  day.  His  father,  a  small 
farmer,  took  the  county  paper  and 
thought  it  all-sufficient,  but  occasionally 
he  got  stray  copies  of  some  of  the  big 
city  dailies,  and  those  he  read  with 
eager,  pathetic  avidity,  their  very 
advertisements  fascinating  in  their  sug- 
gestive possibilities.  Not  that  his  ambi- 
tion was  bounded  by  the  city— his* 
dreams  carried  him  to  far  more  distant 
flights,  even  to  lands  beyond  the  seas, 
but  that  was  the  alluring  focus  of  his 
earliest  desires,  the  place  he  wanted  to 
see  first.  There  would  be  time  enough 
to  think  of  the  other  marvelous  places 
in  the  world,  after  he  had  seen  the  city. 

So  when  he  was  twenty,  and  had 
graduated  with  all  the  honors  possible 
at  the  small  country  "  Academy,"  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  have  his 
first  look  at  the  great  world  the  coming 
winter,  as  soon  as  the  crops  were 
gathered  and  the  year's  money  in  hand. 

And  oh  !  how  hard  he  worked  through 
all  the  dream-filled  days  that  were 
bringing  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
time,  not  only  at  his  own  share  of  the 
farm  labor,  but  at  every  extra  job  that 
would  bring  him  an  extra  dollar,  that 
he  might  have  some  spending  money  to 
do  with  just  as  he  pleased.  And  when 
at  length  the  eventful  day  dawned,  the 
day  of  days,  the  day  of  his  departure, 
he  thought  his  arrangements  were  very 
complete  indeed,  and  felt  very  comfort- 
able and  satisfied  in  the  midst  of  his 
excitement.  He  had  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  a  new  telescope  containing 
various  new  articles  of  apparel,  and 
money  sufficient  for  all  reasonable  enjoy- 
ment, he  thought.  It  was  in  truth  a 
pitifully  small  amount,  but  to  his  happy 


young  eyes  it  represented  innumerable 
pleasures  and  beautiful  things. 

'  Now,  don't  you  go  and  get  took  in 
with  one  o'  them  gold  bricks  you  was 
readin' about  in  the  papers,"  said  his 
father,  jokingly.  "Just  tell  'em  you 
ain't  investin' your  money  that  way." 

And  don't  go  fallin'  in  love  with  the 
fust  one  o'  them  strawberry  blondes  you 
see,  though  I  must  say  they  air  killin'," 
put  in  his  elder  brother,  who  had  been 
to  the  city  several  times  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  very  traveled  man  indeed. 

'Now,  you  all  let  him  alone '."his 
mother  expostulated,  tenderly.  "He's 
smart  enough  to  take  care  o'  hisself, 
don't  ye  fear  !  " 

"And  don't  lay  yourself  up  tryin'  to 
eat  all  the  good  things  you  see  at  once. 
Tell  you  what,  Joe,  it  does  come  pretty 
hard  after  you  live  on  crabs  and  oysters 
a  spell  to  have  to  come  back  to  bacon 
an'  greens  !  "  said  the  Traveled  Man, 
with  air  of  frank  admission  that  was 
very  telling,  and  called  forth  scandal- 
ized but  delighted  protest. 

"  Well,  let  him  enjoy  hisself  and  spend 
his  money  any  way  he  sees  fittin,"  his 
mother  insisted.  "He  worked  hard 
enough  for  it,  gracious  knows,  and  I 
want  him  to  have  a  real  good  time  once 
in  his  life." 

"Oh,  I'll  have  a  good  time  all  right ! ' 
Joe  said,  confidently,  and  as  he  kissed 
her  goodby  again  he  whispered  delight- 
edly, "And  I'll  bring  you  something 
pretty,  too,  sure." 

"  Bring  yourself  back  safe  and  sound 
— that's  all  I  want,"  his  mother  an- 
swered bravely,  but  a  very  pleased  look 
lighted  up  the  worn  old  face  as  she 
gazed  fondly  after  her  youngest  and  best 
beloved  child. 

How  bright,  how  beautiful  the  world 
looked  to  him  that  day — even  the  small 
world  he  knew,  the  little  country  village 
the  surrounding  woods,  as  he  stood  upon 
the  platform  waiting  for  the  train.  A 
strange,  inscrutable  glamour  seemed  to 
be  over  everything,  and  as  his  eyes 
bright  with  anticipation  and  excitement, 
roved  over  the  familiar  scenes,  he  had  a 
vague,  indefinable  consciousness  of  im- 
pressing them  upon  his  memory,  as  if 
he  was  leaving  them  for  a  long  time 
though  he  knew  he  was  to  be  away  from 
them  only  a  very  few  days. 

Would  it  all  be  just  the  same  when  he 
came  back  from  the  new,  strange  scenes 
of  the  city  ?  Somehow,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  would  not  be;  some  mysterious 
incomprehensible  change  seemed  hover 
ing  about  it  all.  Would  he  be  just  the 
same  ?  Vaguely  he  felt  that  he  would 
not;  that  he  could  not  possibly  pass 
through  so  much  and  yet  return  just 
the  same  as  he  went  away. 

And  when  at  last  he  was  seated  in  the 
cars,  actually  and  really  on  his  way  to 
the  city,  such  a  feeling  of  exhilaration 
possessed  him  that  he  was  almost  like 
one  intoxicated.   He  seemed  to  be  whirl 
ing  through  a  glorified  land  where  all 
sights  that  met  his  eyes  sent  strange 
indescribable  thrills  of  ecstacy  to  his 
heart.    And  how  full  of  vital  interest  to 
those  eager,  starved  young  eyes  was 
everything  and  everyone  about  him 
the  wonderful,  on-rushing  train.  He 
wondered  how  many  of  the  people  in  it 
were  going  to  the  city;  if  they  had  eve 
been  there  before,  and  if  they  were  go 
ing  there  just  for  pleasure,  like  himself 
And  when  the  conductor  leaned  ove 
and  stuck  the  little  pasteboard  slip  in 
his  hat-band,  he  felt  as  important  and 
experienced  as  those  opulent-looking 
men  across  the  aisle  with  the  big  grips 
piled  around  them,    and  heavy  gold 
watch  chains,  and  fine  overcoats  thrown 
across  the  backs  of  their  seats.  He 
wondered  if  he  could  ever  travel  enough 
to  make  him  feel  as  bored  and  indifferen 
as  they  looked.    Decidedly,  he  thought 
not. 

It   was  night  when   the  city  was 
reached,  and  though  his  heart  throbbed 
wildly  and  his  excitement  was  at  feve 
heat,  he  managed  amid  the  confusing 
din  and  bustle  to  follow  his  brother' 
instructions  in  regard  to  reaching  his 
destination — one  of  the  small  hotels 
But,  although  it  was  night,  the  myriad 
lights  that  everywhere  dazzled  his  fas 
cinated  eyes,  were  all  sufficient  to  giv 
him  a  foretaste  of  the  wonders  to  come 
and  when  the  cab  turned  into  one  of  the 
brilliantly  lighted  and  noisy  avenues  he 
leaned  forward  eagerly,  bewildered,  en 
raptured.    An  automobile  sped  by — a 


automobile  !  Oh,  if  it  was  only  day — he 
did  so  long  to  see  an  automobile;  but, 
no  doubt,  there  were  several  in  the  city, 
and  tomorrow  he  would  see  one.  The 
lectric  cars  passing  and  repassing 
with  such  marvelous  rapidity,  it  looked 
like  magic,  and  tomorrow  he  would  have 
his  first  ride  in  them.  And  these 
crowds  of  people!  Where  could  they  all 
be  going  at  night  ?  Oh,  to  the  theatre, 
probably,  and  he  would  see  a  theatre 
probably  tomorrow  night.  He  just 
couldn't  wait  any  longer — he  had  always 
so  longed  to  see  a  theatre — yes,  to- 
morrow night. 

When  he  had  secured  his  room  in  the 
hotel  he  lingered  around  awhile,  looking 
about  him,  and  watching  the  people  with 
such  undisguised  interest  that  the  night 
clerk,  who  was  young  and  not  very  busy, 
watched  him  with  an  amused  smile.  The 
boy  saw  the  smile  and  came  up  nearer. 

I  suppose  they're  going  to  the  the- 
atre ?  "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  friendly 
confidence.  "  Is  there  a  good  show  in 
town  now  ?  " 

The  amused  smile  broadened  about 
the  mouth  of  the  young  clerk,  but  only 
for  a  moment.  Then,  as  he  looked  at 
the  eager,  honest  eyes,  the  work- 
roughened  hands,  the  cheap,  ill-fitting 
suit,  he  suddenly  remembered  what  a 
very  few  years  had  passed  since  he  him- 
self had  been  a  green  country  lad,  with 
just  such  clothes  and  just  such  a  zest 
for  everything. 

"There  are  good  bills  at  some  of  the 
theatres  this  week,"  he  answered  pleas- 
antly. "  I  will  show  you  the  papers  to- 
morrow, and  you  will  read  all  about 
them.  I  haven't  seen  anything  myself. 
I  don't  have  time." 

I  know  you  must  be  kept  awful 
busy,  tending  to  such  a  big  place  as 
this,"  said  the  boy,  with  respectful  ad- 
miration in  voice  and  eyes. 

When,  a  little  later,  he  went  up  to 
his  room,  he  sat  a  long  time  arranging 
and  rearranging  his  plans  for  the  few 
days  of  his  stay.  There  was  so  much 
to  do,  so  much  to  see.  He  went  over 
his  money  with  gloating  pleasure,  put- 
ting aside  the  different  sums  for  their 
several  uses,  the  amount  for  his  return 
ticket,  three  dollars  for  three  more 
nights  at  the  hotel,  and  then  he  had 
twenty  dollars  left.  Twenty  dollars ! 
Surely  he  ought  to  live  well  and  see 
everything  there  was  to  see  with  that 
much.  And  get  something  real  nice  for 
his  mother — he  wouldn't  forget  that. 

He  went  to  bed  at  length  but  he  was 
not  a  bit  sleepy,  though  he  had  not  slept 
much  the  night  before,  from  sheer  ex- 
citement— but  it  was  late  and  there  was 
so  much  to  do  tomorrow.  He  wished 
he  could  go  to  sleep,  he  so  wanted  it  to 
be  morning,  but  he  just  could  not. 
What  a  strange  odor  there  was  in  the 
room;  he  had  not  noticed  it  at  first,  and 
he  felt  queer,  somehow.  He  felt  so 
tired  and  so  sleepy — and  yes,  tomorrow 
he  would  see  ladies  he  saw  going  out  of 
the  hotel,  with  yellow  hair,  all  curly  and 
frizzly,  and  dresses  that  rustled  like 
cornstalks,  and  white  gloves  on  their 
hands;  such  little  tiny  hands !  He 
wondered  if  his  mother  ever  saw  any 
ladies  like  them.  Poor  mother  !  her 
hands  were  rough  and  hard,  but — there! 
that  colt  has  jumped  out  of  the  pasture 
again,  and  somebody's  left  the  bars 
down,  and  that  blamed  old  cow's  in  the 
turnip  patch  !  Yes,  he  was  going  to 
ride  in  one  of  those  nice  cars  the  very 
first  thing.  Jim  said  it  felt  like  you 
were  flying.  And  he  was  going  to  get 
some  oysters,  and  some  —  some — yes, 
the  theatre's  the  thing.  Jim  says  it 
beats  the  oh,  how  funny  he  felt !  He 
must  get  up — oh  !  there's  the  horn 
blowing  for  breakfast — he  must  get  up! 
He  must  get  out  into  the  air  !  He  was 
so  tired  —  and  tomorrow  —  yes,  he 
mustn't  forget  to  buy  some  books — in 
the  city — they  are  cheap  in  the  city 
And  some — tomorrow — in  the  city — to- 
morrow— the  city. 
*         *  *  #  * 

In  the  early  morning  someone  reported 
a  strong  smell  of  gas  in  one  of  the  cor 
ridors,  and  a  hasty  investigation  located 
it  in  No.  — .  They  broke  open  the  door 
and  let  the  gas  out  of  the  room.  Some- 
one said: 

"  That  country  Jay  has  blown  out  the 
gas,  of  course." 

But  the  young  clerk,  with  blanched 
face  and  unsteady  voice,  said  softly: 
"Hush  !  he  is  dead  !  " 


Sick-room  Etiquette. 


It  is  only  in  extreme  cases  and  at 
inopportune  times  that  visitors  are 
excluded  from  the  sickroom — the  te- 
dium of  confinement  is  relieved  so  much 
by  the  smiling  countenance  and  cheery 
word  of  a  friend. 

It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to 
offer  any  suggestions  as  to  the  means 
of  making  a  call  upon  the  sick  accept- 
able, yet,  "oftentimes  we  do  offend 
where  most  we  wish  to  please."  How 
many,  even  among  those  who  are  the 
promptest  to  discharge  their  duty  in 
such  cases,  are  so  welcome  that  their 
return  is  awaited  with  eagerness? 

The  failure,  or  partial  failure,  of  such 
well-meaning  persons  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  sense  of  duty  which 
has  prompted  the  visit  is  allowed  to 
make  itself  too  apparent.  Calling 
upon  the  sick  is  by  no  means  the 
pleasantest  of  tasks,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  perhaps,  if  the  duty  is 
sometimes  put  off  until  delay  is  no 
longer  excusable. 

If  so  much  hesitancy  is  felt,  a  delicate 
dish,  or  a  few  choice  flowers,  accom- 
panied by  a  note  kindly  worded  and 
delivered  in  person,  will  relieve  the  em- 
barrassment and  show  the  good  wishes 
of  the  caller. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in 
the  sick  room  itself  sympathy  ought 
not  to  be  carried  to  the  point  of  evident 
anxiety.  Courage  and  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter day  are  what  the  sick  one  most  re- 
quires, and  the  face  of  the  visitor  is 
sure  to  be  scanned  for  a  trace  of  dis- 
appointment or  alarm.  It  is  easy  to 
inspire  confidence  by  the  look  and  grasp 
of  the  hand,  and  no  medicine  is  better. 

There  is  an  easy  manner,  also,  which 
is  admirable  in  itself,  and  which  relieves 
the  constraint  that  the  sick  one  may 
naturally  feel  in  not  being  able  properly 
to  care  for  guests. 

The  outer  wraps  have,  of  course, 
been  removed  before  entering  the  room, 
and  it  is  not  imperative  to  wait  for  an 
invitation  to  be  seated.  Above  all,  be 
seated  comfortably.  For  a  visitor  to 
be,  or  to  seem,  uncomfortable,  is  to  in- 
sure the  discomfort  of  others  in  the 
room 

It  is  never  admissible  to  sit  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  or  to  touch  the  bed  in 
any  way.  The  nervous  organism  is 
made  over-sensitive  by  disease,  and 
every  jar  is  intensified. — Health. 


Preparing  Fowl  for  the  Pan. 

Ducks,  geese  and  fat  old  hens  have 
such  oily  skins  that  clear  water 
will  not  remove  the.  accumulation  cf 
dirt.  A  good  scrubbing  with  suds  and 
brush  not  only  removes  objectionable 
matter,  but  aids  in  opening  the  pores 
and  permits  the  grease  to  readily  es- 
cape in  cooking.  Rinse  well  in  water 
softened  carefully  so  that  the  contents 
of  the  entrails  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  flesh.  Remove  the  crop  from 
the  end  of  the  neck,  and,  if  possible, 
without  cutting  through  the  skin.  This 
is  easily  done  if  the  fowl  has  been  kept 
off  feed  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
killing,  as  it  should  be. 

Slip  the  skin  back  and  cut  the  neck 
away,  that  it  may  be  brought  neatly 
over  the  opening  and  fastened  with  a 
few  stitches. 

To  remove  the  tendons  that  are  so 
disagreeable  in  the  turkey  drumstick, 
cut  through  the  skin  about  2  inches 
below  the  leg  joint,  bend  the  leg  at  the 
cut  by  pressing  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
work  table  and  break  the  bone.  Then 
pull  out  the  tendons.  I  find  a  small 
pair  of  pincers  helpful  here  if  the  flesh 
and  tendons  are'  cut;  but  if  one  cuts 
only  through  the  skin  after  the  bone  is 
broken,  the  tendons  may  be  pulled  away 
one  at  a  time  by  grasping  the  foot  with 
one  hand  and  the  leg  above  the  break 
in  the  other  and  pulling  steadily.  This 
is  a  turn  we  ask  of  the  men  when  the 
bird  is  large  and  old.  Cut  out  the  oil- 
bag.  Wipe  the  bird  well  upon  the  in- 
side with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold 
water;  if  at  first  the  cloth  is  much 
soiled,  the  fowl  did  not  bleed  well  and 
we  must  change  the  cloth  and  repeat 
until  it  is  clean. 

The  tips  of  wings,  the  portion  of  the 
neck  cut  off  and  the  giblets  are  best 
boiled;  gristle  and  bone  removed,  then 
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chopped  fine  for  giblet  sauce.  All 
fowls  should  be  dressed  directly  they 
are  killed,  though  it  is  preferable  to  let 
them  hang  after  dressing  a  few  days 
before  roasting.  Select  a  cool,  airy 
place  where  they  will  not  freeze.  Singe 
just  before  placing  to  cook,  as  the  head 
sometimes  discolors  the  skin  if  exposed 
long  to  air. 


Wanted: 

A  sheet  for  the  bed  of  a  river. 
A  glove  for  the  hand  of  fate. 
A  ring  for  the  finger  of  scorn. 
Scales  for  the  weight  of  years. 
A  button  for  the  coat  of  paint. 
A  link  for  a  chain  of  evidence. 
A  rung  for  the  ladder  of  fame. 
A  feather  for  the  wing  of  the  wind. 
A  hinge  for  the  gait  of  a  horse. 
A  tombstone  for  the  dead  of  night. 
A  song  that  will  reach  an  ear  of  corn. 
A  hone  to  sharpen  a  blade  of  grass. 
A  pump  for  the  well  of  knowledge. 
A  blanket  for  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 
A  shoe  for  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  remove  old  paint  spots  from  glass, 
heat  vinegar  to  boiling,  dip  a  cloth  in 
it  and  rub  the  spots  until  they  disap- 
pear. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  coal  oil  uncorked  in- 
side the  clock  case  and  the  clock  will 
not  need  oiling.  Replenish  as  the  oil 
evaporates. 

The  juice  of  any  acid  fruit  can  be 
made  into  syrup  by  adding  a  pound  of 
white  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice  and 
boiling  ten  minutes.    Seal  in  pint  cans. 

An  excellent  filter  can  be  made  from 
a  common  flower  pot.  Close  the  open- 
ing with  a  sponge,  then  put  in  an  inch 
thick  layer  of  powdered  charcoal,  an 
inch  layer  of  silver  sand,  two  inches  of 
gravel  and  small  stones. 

If  a  small  hole  appears  in  a  porcelain 
lined  or  granite  pan  or  kettle,  mend  with 
a  copper  harness  rivet.  If  the  hole  is 
not  large  enough  to  admit  the  rivet, 
carefully  enlarge  it;  then  insert  it,  put 
on  the  bur  and  rivet  it  tightly. 

Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  best  glue 
into  a  teacup  and  a  half  of  water,  add 
a  teacupful  of  moderately  strong  vin- 
egar and  mix  thoroughly.  Keep  in  the 
dark  and  closely  sealed,  and  it  can  be 
used  without  warming,  unless  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

Have  a  small  wide-mouthed  jar  in 
the  bath  room  to  hold  the  odds  and  ends 
of  soap,  and  when  three-fourths  full,  fill 
the  jar  with  boiling  water,  add  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  and  a  teaspoonful  of  glycer- 
ine, and  you  will  have  a  pleasant  "jelly" 
with  which  to  whiten  and  soften  the 
hands. 

Many  housewives  object  to  using  the 
baking  powder  on  the  market,  owing  to 
the  possibility  of  adulteration.  Will 
such  try  the  following  formula?  Sift 
three  times  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  baking 
soda  and  a  half  pound  of  cream  tartar. 
Store  in  an  air-tight  can. 

To  remove  plum,  grape,  and  berry 
stains,  pour  through  boiling  water,  and 
leave  in  the  water  until  cold.  Peach 
and  sweet  apple  stains  should  be  washed 
first  in  cold  water.  Saturate  grass 
stains  with  molasses  and  rub  it  in  well. 
Through  the  fruit  season  it  is  well  to 
have  a  jug  of  Javelle  water  on  hand. 

To  remove  mud  splashes  from  soft 
dress  material,  leave  until  thoroughly 
dry,  then  rub  gently  with  a  dry  corn 
cob;  it  will  not  roughen  the  goods  as  a 
brush  does.  Lake  or  sea  sand  will 
freshen  velvet  and  remove  the  dust. 
Apply  fine  sand  quite  freely,  then 
brush  until  none  remains,  always  brush- 
ing the  pile  the  wrong  way. 

A  light  stone  churn  is,  in  very  many 
respects,  better  than  one  of  wood, 
where  there  is  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  cream.  A  hole  can  be  drilled  near 
the  bottom  and  closed  with  an  oak  or 
hickory  plug.  The  buttermilk  can  be 
drawn  off,  butter  washed  and  salted  in 
the  churn.  Put  a  bail  on  the  churn  of 
good  strong  wire;  it  can  then  be  low- 
ered into  the  well  to  cool  cream  or  but- 
ter. Rub  the  butter  bowl  and  paddle 
occasionally  with  salt. 


Alphabet  of  Success. 

Attend  carefully  to  details. 

Be  prompt  in  all  things. 

Consider  well,  then  decide  positively. 

Dare  to  do  right,  fear  to  do  wrong. 

Endure  trails  patiently. 

Fight  life's  battle  bravely. 

Go  not  into  the  society  of  the  vicious. 

Hold  integrity  sacred. 

Injure  not  another's  reputation. 

Join  hands  only  with  the  virtuous. 

Keep  your  mind  free  from  evil 
thoughts. 

Lie  not  for  any  consideration. 

Make  few  special  acquaintances. 

Never  try  to  appear  what  you  are 
not. 

Observe  good  manners. 
Pay  your  debts  promptly. 
Question  not  the  veracity  of  a  friend. 
Respect  the  counsel  of  your  parents. 
Sacrifice  money   rather   than  'prin- 
ciple. 

Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  in- 
toxicating drinks. 

Use  your  leisure  for  improvement. 

Venture  not  the  threshold  of  wrong. 

Watch  carefully  over  your  passions. 

Xtend  to  everybody  a  kindly  greeting. 

Yield  not  to  discouragement. 

Zealously  labor  for  the  right,  and  suc- 
cess is  certain. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

•We  have  learned  something  in  65  years 
lantern  making.    The  best 
evidence  of  it  is  the 

Clear  White  Light  el  the 

DIETZ. 

Get  the  lantern  that  is  the  standard  of 
the  world — the  Dietz  Cold  Blast  Lan- 
tern. It  costs  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary lantern.  Most  convenient,  abso- 
lutely safe,  cannot  blow  out.  Many 
styles,  as  plain  or  as  rich  as  you  want. 
Ask  for  free  catalog  to  select.  Then  if 
your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we'll 
do  it  direct. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  Laight  St.    NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1840. 
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A  New  Departure  in 
Banking  by  Mail 

THE  4%  COMPOUND  INTER- 
EST BEARING  CERTIFICATES 
OF  DEPOSIT  OF  THE 

Market  Street  Bank 

demand  the  attention  ofanyone  having 
large  or  small  amounts  of  money  upon 
which  a  safe  and  commensurate  return 
is  desired. 


These  Certificates  are  issued  in  any 
amount  from  $  1 00  upward,  and  bear 
4%  interest,  which  is  compounded 
every  6  months. 

For  particulars,  write 
The  MARKET  STREET  Bank 
Market  and  7th  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  California 


DAKES'  A G'C V ,  S.  F.„ 


SAWS! 

4  M~  —  "        a    Folding  D»«t 


ANY  WootJ 
IN  AMV  POSITION 
ON    Ar;V  C-OUKO 
4  In  to  6  it.  ! trough 

Illan  with  a  Folding  Raate  0  MEN  wi!?  ■ 
Rltin  Sawing  Machine  DBOId  &  Cres*-cu! Saw 
6  to  9  cords  dally  I*  tho  usual  avorage  lor  orto  man. 
•  BUNS  EASY   tAr-     A  \  ■    -1        4»    8AWS  IJOWR 

IBKES 

JUaetaclie  / 


Our  1906  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will  last 
longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  suit  a  lv  ycar-old 
boy  or  the  strongest  man.   Send  for  catalog  showing  latest 
Improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Much.  Co.,  158  fc.  Mai  rlson  St.,  Cblcugo.  111. 


PURE  Florida  Favorite  Melon  Seeds.  If  you  want 
genuine  seeds  of  this  variety,  write  CRENSHAW 
BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


: ! ,  ^traChoice 

^NTBANcrsc  O'C  flu" 


U.   S.   Government  Inspected. 
For   Quality,  Unsurpassed. 

Western  Heat  Company, 

San  Francisco. 


No.  5 
Price,  98.00 


Home-IVIade  Sausage 

The  sausage  you  make  yourself  with  an  Knterprise  Meat 
and  Food  Chopper  is  made  easier,  is  cut  better,  aud  tastes 
better.  Not  only  cuts  sausage,  scrapple  and  mince  meat 
coarse  or  fine,  but  is  indispensable  in  the  kitchen  for  hash- 
ing vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  or  cooked  meats. 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Choppers 

are  built  for  work.  They  are  strong  and  durable,  cut  clean  and  stay 
sharp.  They  cannot  rust  or  break.  45  sizes  and  styles,  for  hand, 
steam  aud^lectric  power,  $1.50  to  $300.    With  the  Enterprise  Chop- 


per and  an  Knterprlse  Sausage  Staffer  the  farmer  has  an  ideal  outfit  for  taking  care  of  his 
meat  at  killing  time.  These  useful  machines  can  be  had  of  any  hardware  or  general  store.  If 
not,  write  us  about  it.  See  that  the  name  "Enterprise  "  is  on  the  machine  you  buy.  Write  for  the 
'Enterprising  Housekeeper,"  a  book  of  200  choice  receipts  aud  Kitchen  Helps,  sent  free. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  OF  PA.,    371  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

NO.  23.    STOCK  SIZE-6  ft.  4%  in.  by  9  ft.  4%  in. 
One  Door.   One  Window.   One  Room. 
Folding  spring  bunks  and  drop  table.       Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  send  catalogues  on  application. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 


WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


HOTEL  ARGYLE. 


MRS.  E.  M.  SKAGGS, 
Proprietor. 


European  Plan* 


232-234  McAllister  St.,  (Opposite  c»y  h.id  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ?*5JS2* 

grill;  130  sunny  rooms;  baths.   Country  patronage  a  specialty.   McAllister  street  cars  pass  the  door. 


RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST.,  NEAR  HOWARD,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.   TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.   Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  $2  and  up.   Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.     Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room.      Inside  and  outside  fire  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies'  parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.     Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 


HE  AIDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 

30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en 
tire  year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  *nd  College 
journal — free. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  $10.50  TO  $16.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofflce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  R0MIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


FOREIGN  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH,  U-KRMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  by 
competent  native  tcachPis,  also  by  phonograph. 

PROF.  C.  G.  PRATT,  B  L.  and  B.S.,  Manager, 

428  SUTTER  ST.,  near  Powell,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA LEVELING  IN- 
STRUMENT for  $7  and  do 
your  own  leveling.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  circulars  to 


3. 


A.  GOODWIN, 

RIPON,  CAL. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS— 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


H.  S.  WHITF.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  and  Sales- 
room, 130  lieale  St  ;  Works  and  Yards,  9th  and 
Bryant  Sts.  We  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pipe 
complete,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

H-inch  pipe,  $3.25  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

K-inob  pipe,  88.96  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

1-  inch  pipe.  $5.70  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
lM-inch  pipe,  $7.00  per  hundred  feet;  new. 
lj^-inch  pipe,  18  80  per  hundred  feet;  new. 

2-  inch  pipe,  811.85  per  hundred  feet;  now. 
2S4-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  10c 

3-  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.i,  ready  for  use,  12^c 
354-inch  screw  pipe  (2d-bd.),  ready  for  use,  15c 

4  inch  screw  pipe  (2d-hd.),  ready  for  use,  19c 
Send  by  check,  money  order  or  coin  by  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Co.  with  order.     H.  S.  WHITE 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Office  130  Beale  St.  Reference: 
Any  bank,  banker  or  publication. 

on  household 
[oodsshipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St. 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhancisco,  Nov.  28,  1906. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday-  I  83*®   82*6         86%®  853l£ 

Thursday   83%®   83  87M®  86* 

Friday   84*®   83*         87%®  86* 

Saturday   84   @   83*         87*®  86* 

Monday   83%®   8356         87*®  86H 

Tuesday   84*®   83%         87*@  86J£ 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday    44X@43*  44  @43X 

Thursday   44*@43fc  44*@43* 

Friday   44?6@44  44  ®43* 

Saturday   44*@43^  43*@43* 

Monday   44   ®43%  44*@433» 

Tuesday   43&®43*  44*@43X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May,  1906. 

Wednesday  II  35  @1  34*         II  40   @1  40 

Thursday   1  30*tel  BBS  1  40%@l  40J£ 

Friday   1  36*®1  36*  1  41*®1  41* 

Saturday   1  35*@1  35  1  40*@1  40% 

Monday   1  35>4@1  35*  1  40*@1  40* 

Tuesday   1  3i%@l  35*  1  41   @1  40* 

Wheat. 

Trading  in  the  local  wheat  market  has 
not  been  especially  active,  and  on  account 
of  the  arrival  of  rather  heavy  supplies 
from  the  north,  prices  have  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  drop.  Rather  disquieting  ru- 
mors from  some  of  the  leading  wheat  pro- 
ducing countries  regarding  the  world's 
supply  have  had  a  somewhat  reactionary 
effect,  but  the  general  tone  of  the  local 
market  is  inclined  toward  weakness. 
The  latest  report  from  Chicago  says: 
"Crop  news  from  Argentine  will  out- 
rank all  other  considerations  that  are 
likely  to  be  brought  into  action  in  the 
wheat  market  this  week.  It  is  a  crit- 
ical period  in  the  life  of  the  crop  there, 
harvesting  having  just  begun  in  a  small 
way  in  the  north,  not  extending  into 
the  really  large  and  important  pro- 
ducing sections  until  next  month.  Rain- 
fall has  been  quite  abundant  in  the  north 
and  deficient  in  the  south.  The  rain  in 
the  north  would  be  a  decided  bull  factor, 
while  in  the  south  it  would  for  a  time  be 
a  bearish  intluence.  It  will  be  remarka- 
ble in  view  of  the  clean  record  for  big  and 
increasing  crops  that  has  been  made  in 
the  last  three  years  if  the  present  crop 
escapes  disaster.  Meanwhile  the  world's 
shipments  are  large,  mild  weather  in 
southern  Europe  extending  the  period 
of  shipments  by  water  from  Russian 
ports,  necessitating  there  also  the  forcing 
of  unnatural  shipments  in  view  of  the 
crop  shortage  claimed  by  official  and  pri- 
vate authorities." 

ralifornla  Milling  II  40  @  

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  40   @1  45 

Northern  Club   1  40  ffll  42* 

Northern  Bluestem   1  42*(31  45 

Northern  Red   1  32*©l  35 

PRICKS  OF  FUTURES. 

Tuesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1906,  wheat  ranged  from  11.41(31.40*  and 
December  wheat  from  II. 3b%(S>  1.35*. 

Floor. 

The  flour  situation  is  as  yet  practically 
unchanged.  The  uncertainty  regarding 
the  Argentine  wheat  crop  makes  for  un- 
settlement,  but  the  large  Hour  sales  and 
the  excellent  milling  demand  resulting 
therefrom  add  to  the  confidence  of  the 
trade  at  the  present  level.  It  is  said  that 
export  sales  of  flour  by  the  leading  Min- 
neapolis millers  in  the  last  day  or  two  have 
been  larger  than  generally  believed  and 
very  much  larger  than  the  mills  have  re- 
ported. Locally  there  is  no  Oriental  ex- 
port demand  to  speak  of,  but  in  the  North 
it  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  05  @3  30 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  30  @8  55 

Country  grades,  extras   4  05  @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  ®4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  80  ®5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Receipts  have  been  somewhat  heavier 
during  the  past  week  and  have  had  a 
tendency  to  deflect  the  course  of  prices 
still  more.  For  good  bright  lots  of  spot 
feed  barley  there  is  still  a  fairly  active 
demand,  while  the  off  grades  are  moving 
rather  slowly  at  appearing  quotations. 
Trading  in  futures  has  been  fairly  brisk 
and  values  have  averaged  around  $1.20| 
for  May  and  11.17)  for  December. 

Feed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot  11  1"*@1  20 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  13  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  @l  35 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  <ai  25 


The  market  is  still  strong  for  Northern 
white  oats,  sales  having  been  made  at 
quotations.  The  market  at  Northern 
primary  points  is  relatively  higher  than 
in  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  therefore  quite 


possible  that  it  will  advance  here.  Now 
that  a  good  rain  has  fallen,  there  will  no 
doubt  be  a  demand  for  seed  oats,  and,  if 
so,  oats  should  move  off  readily  at  quota- 
tions. There  is  a  fair  demand  for  feed 
varieties,  choice  red  bringing  $1.50.  The 
top  quotations  for  blacks  and  reds  are  for 
seed  varieties  only. 

White  oats  -.  II  47*(31  55 

Black  oats     @1  ?5 

Red,  choice  new   1  35   ®1  60 

Red,  fair   1  20    @1  30 

Corn 

Arrivals  of  Western  corn  continue 
rather  light.  There  has  been  a  fair  de- 
mand for  choice  old  corn  for  milling  pur- 
poses and  sales  have  been  made  up  to 
$1.42.5  for  yellow  and  $1.40  for  white. 
This" price  can  hardly  be  maintained, 
however,  as  the  new  crop  from  the  East 
is  now  beginning  to  move  this  way,  and 
can  be  landed  here  sacked  at  $1.25  per 
cental  for  both  yellow  and  white.  This 
is  a  difference  of  about  $3  per  ton  between 
the  new  and  the  old  crop.  Very  little  ex- 
port business  is  going  on  in  corn,  but  it  is 
hoped  that,  as  in  1905,  a  good  demand  for 
export  will  spring  up  early  next  year. 
California  small  round  corn  is  selling  up 
to  $1.55,  but  with  a  rather  light  demand. 
White  Egyptian  is  apparently  too  high 
to  come  into  general  use  at  present,  and 
feeders  of  Brown  Egyptian  are  not  buy- 
ing heavily. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  35  ®1  37* 

Large  Yellow   1  37*®1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®1  55 

Egyptian  White   1  37*(31  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  22*©1  25 

Kye. 

The  rye  situation  remains  unchanged 
both  as  to  price  and  to  trading.  Millers, 
who  are  practically  the  only  buyers,  are 
pretty  well  stocked  up,  and  are  declining 
to  buy  any  more  at  the  present  quoted 
price,  as  they  believe  it  will  soon  reach  a 
lower  level. 

Good  to  choice  II  45  @1  50 

Buckwheat. 

Owing  to  rather  free  arrivals  of  buck- 
wheat, it  is  rather  hard  to  sell  at  the  top 
quotations,  though  holders  are  not  will- 
ing to  reduce  prices  any. 

Good  to  choice   1  50   ®1  75 

Beans. 

Limas  continue  to  attract  a  good  deal 
of  attention  owing  to  the  marked  advance 
in  price.  One  of  the  principal  lima  bean 
holders  seems  to  have  the  situation  pretty 
well  in  hand,  and,  while  the  market  has 
advanced  from  3c  to  4c  at  primary  points, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  further  improve- 
ment may  take  place.  Limas  have  been 
in  good  demand  this  season,  and  a  liberal 
filling  by  shorts  has  sent  prices  rather 
high  for  so  early  in  the  season.  Con- 
servative dealers  seem  to  think  that 
prices  are  high  enough  for  the  present. 
Limas  are  being  jobbed  on  the  street  at 
quotations,  with  not  much  disposition 
being  shown  toward  buying  for  other 
than  immediate  requirements.  All  beans 
showed  an  advance  during  the  current 
week,  even  pinks  doing  better.  Some 
cars  have  been  booked  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment up  to  $2.10,  but  the  general  market 
seems  to  be  about  2c.  Bayos  and  black- 
eyes,  being  in  light  supply,  are  naturally 
high,  and  are  not  meeting  with  favor,  as 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  pinks 
and  bayos  is  so  great  that  bayos  must 
either  decline  in  price  or  pinks  must  ad- 
vance. The  question  is,  which  shall  it 
be?  Some  choice  large  white  beans  have 
been  booked  for  New  York  up  to  $2.60, 
and  small  whites  are  meeting  with  a  little 
more  favor  at  $3,  as  against  $2.90,  which 
was  last  week's  prices.  Prices  at  primary 
points  are  as  high  as  $2.75  for  good  stock. 
Red  beans  and  red  kidneys  are  moving 
slowly  at  appearing  quotations. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice  $2  85  @3  00 

Large  White                                     2  00  ®2  60 

Pinks                                               1  75  (32  00 

Pinks,  damaged                               1  00  ®l  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         3  50  @3  65 

Red  Kidneys                                     3  00  @3  50 

Reds                                                 3  00  @3  10 

Limas,  good  to  choice                      4  00  @4  25 

Black-eye  Beans                              4  60  @4  75 

Dried  Peas. 

The  situation  contains  little  of  interest 
this  week,  being  practically  unchanged. 
Eastern  prices  are  not  as  strong  as  they 
were  a  month  ago,  and  Eastern  peas  can 
now  be  landed  here  at  $2.40,  as  against 
$2.75  a  short  time  ago.  There  is  not 
much  trading  anticipated  here  before 
spring,  when  a  good  demand  for  fertilizer 
peas  should  develop. 

Green  Peas,  California  $2  25  @2  40 

Niles   I  75  @2  00 

Hops. 

Prices  are  virtually  unchanged,  but  a 
slightly  firmer  tone  exists  in  the  local 
market  for  choice  grades,  which  are  able 
to  command  a  fraction  of  a  cent  more 
money.  The  poorer  grades  are  still 
neglected,  however.  Choice  hops  now 
bring  10c  to  lOJc  per  pound,  prime  hops 
9c  to  9Jc  and  fair  to  medium  hops  7c  to 


9c.  It  is  figured  by  jobbing  interests 
that  there  are  60,000  bales  of  hops  more 
on  hand  to-day  on  the  Pacific  coast  than 
there  were  at  this  date  last  year.  This 
naturally  has  a  depressing  influence,  and 
the  firmer  tone  for  choice  hops  is  hardly 
considered  substantial.  Jobbers  think 
that  there  is  more  likelihood  of  lower 
prices  obtaining  than  that  there  will  be 
any  further  advance.  Sonomas  are  sell- 
ing at  9Jc  to  10c,  but  there  is  very  little 
life  to  the  trading  because  dealers  are 
offering  hops  in  the  East  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  bought  from  dealers  on  the 
coast.  The  only  speculative  movement  is 
the  discounting  of  prices  by  several  deal- 
ers for  future  delivery. 

Good  to  choice  1905  crop   7*(3  10* 

Wool. 

There  is  no  trading  market  for  wools  of 
the  California  fall  clip.  One  or  two  sales 
of  such  wools  are  reported  at  about  the 
quotations  given,  but  for  the  most  part 
buyers  at  this  point  are  hesitating  about 
handling  any  extensive  amount  of  fall 
wool  at  these  figures,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Boston  market  is  very  weak  on 
defective  and  short  wools,  such  as  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  the  California  fall  clip. 
Reports  state,  however,  that  there  is 
a  good  demand  for  wools  suitable  for 
worsteds.  The  feeling  among  growers  is 
still  one  of  confidence,  and  they  are  pool- 
ing their  interests  and  have  agreed  upon 
prices,  which  they  think  represent  the 
fair  valuation  of  their  product  as  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  talk  about  Australian  competition 
has  not  had  much  of  a  "  bearish  "  tend- 
ency as  yet. 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   15  @16* 

Northern,  free   14*®  16 

Northern,  defective  12  ®14 

Middle  County,  free  14  @16 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @f4 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern, defective         9  @ll 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  23  @25 

Eastern  Oregon  15  ®17 

Nevada  16  ®20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  demand  for  hay  has  been  fairly 
good  this  week  and  arrivals  have  been 
about  normal,  notwithstanding  the 
weather.  The  tone  of  the  market  is  nat- 
urally weaker,  as  the  rains  of  the  past 
week  have  lessened  the  fear  of  a  short 
hay  crop  in  1906.  Nevertheless,  holders 
of  hay  realize  that  1900  crops  are  far  from 
assured,  and  no  notable  drop  in  prices  is 
anticipated. 

Wheat,  choice  114  00   ffl  16  50 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00  <a>  13  M 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00   @  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  12  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00   @   9  00 

Barley   7  00   ©   9  50 

Clover   6  00   @   9  00 

Alfalfa   6  00   @   9  50 

Stock  hay   5  50  @   7  00 

Compressed   10  00  ®  13  00 

Straw,  f)  bale   35  ®  55 

MlUstaffs. 

The  rain  will  no  doubt  weaken  the 
market  on  millstuffs,  though  it  will  take 
some  weeks  before  green  feed  will  be  in 
any  supply.  The  north  continues  to  ship 
stuff  to  this  market,  nearly  all  steamers 
arriving  from  northern  ports  carrying 
good  cargoes  of  shorts  and  bran. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  V  ton  118  00  (3  20  00 

Bran,  *  ton   21  00  @  22  00 

Middlings   27  50  ®  29  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  (?)  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   25  50  @  26  00 

Cornmeal   30  50  @  31  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  00  ®   

Oilcake  Meal     ®   

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   21  00  (3  22  00 

Seeds  - 

Mustard  seed  is  working  off  slowly  at 
quotations,  but  it  is  probable  that  East- 
ern buyers  will  soon  come  into  market 
again  and  clean  up  what  little  seed  re- 
mains unsold.  It  is  probable  that  the 
rain  will  help  the  demand  somewhat  and 
incidentally  a  slight  advance  in  the  price 
of  grass  seed  is  to  be  expected. 

Alfalfa  113  00   (314  00 

Flax     ®   

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25   @  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  25  @  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6*@  7 

Rape   2*@  3 

Hemp   3*@  4 

Timothy   5*@  6 

Honey. 

The  honey  market,  as  has  been  pre- 
dicted, has  declined  quite  materially  this 
week.  Water  white  can  now  be  bought 
at  4\c  in  the  South,  and  even  at  this  fig- 
ure there  is  little  buying.  The  Hawaiian 
honey  crop  has  been  a  very  large  one  this 
season  and  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  regulating  the  price  of  amber  honey. 
A  great  deal  of  the  Hawaiian  honey  has 
been  shipped  direct  to  England,  where  it 
is  largely  in  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  kinds  of  foodstuffs.  Cali- 
fornia bee  men  are  being  forced  to 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  honey 
is  produced  in  so  many  different 
parts  of  the  world  that  a  failure  of  crops 


in  one  small  district  does  not  necessarily 
mean  higher  prices. 

Extracted,  Water  White   4*®  4% 

Extracted,  White  4*@  4* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3V*  * 

Extracted,  Amber    S  ®  3* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   2*®  3 

White  Comb,  1-frames   8  @9 

Amber  Comb   6  @  7 

Beeswax. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  lb  28  @27 

Dark  24  ®25 

Live  Stock  and  Heats. 

The  market  remains  steady  with  a  ten- 
dency toward  firmness  on  the  part  of 
small  veal  and  hogs.  Large  veal  is  also 
firmer  as  to  tone  but  unchanged  in  price. 
Receipts  are  only  moderate  and  this  is 
keeping  up  prices  which  ordinarily 
should  decline  as  the  turkey  season  ap- 
proaches. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50JJ,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  <J»  n>  4%®  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4  ®  4* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  @  4 

Mutton— ewes,  8@9c;  wethers   9*D10 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   b%®  b\ 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   b%®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat,  under  150  fbs    554®— 

Veal,  large,  fib   5*@  7 

Veal,  small,  f>  ft   7  a  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  V  ft   9  (310 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  market  is  a  little  uncertain 
just  now,  with  some  indications  of  weak- 
ness and  other  indications  of  strength. 
The  quality  of  the  hides  now  coming  ic  is 
poor  and  there  is  no  great  amount  of 
activity.  The  bulk  of  the  November  and 
December  takeoff  is  already  sold. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fts  13  @—      12  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  ..  .12   @—      II  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  11  *■»—  10*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  1 1  *(3—  10*(3— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts.  11*®-  10*®— 

Stags   7  ®  8       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  If*®—      10  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  @-      11  @- 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  ®—      12  @— 

Dry  Hides  19  @—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts.  16  ®17      15  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  20  ®21      19  @— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  $  skin  1  50@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  f,  skin   90@1  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  fl  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  00®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60® — 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00@— 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   2*@3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  continues  rather  uninter- 
esting, so  far  as  spot  values  and  sales  are 
concerned.  Stocks  are  about  cleaned  up, 
and  present  buying  is  only  in  limited 
quantities,  and  necessitated  by  failure  to 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  earlier  In  the 
season.  The  Calcutta  market  on  futures 
is  very  strong  and  June  grain  bags  are 
quoted  at  7  and  7Jc. 

Bean  Hags     I  6*@ — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  I,  7Ji@8*;  No.  2  7*@7?i 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   0*®7* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7*®71i 

Wool  Sacks,  4-to   —  ®  36 

Wool  Sacks.  3*  ft   —  ®  34 

Poultry. 

The  market  this  week  shows  some  im- 
provement on  all  grades  of  poultry. 
Young  stock  and  all  large  stock  is  in  de- 
mand at  appearing  quotations.  Turkeys 
show  some  improvement,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  these  prices  will  be  maintained, 
unless  Eastern  receipts  of  dressed  turkeys 
should  be  heavy  and  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  market. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,      ft  I   18  @  19 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  ft   18  @  19 

Turkeys,  live  hens  »  ft   18  ®  19 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  50   ®  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50   @  6  50 

Fryers   4  '  0  ®450 

Broilers,  large   3  50  ®  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  50  ®  5  60 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  50  ®  6  00 

Geese,  »  pair   2  00  @225 

Goslings,  *  pair   2  25  @  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  00  @  1  25 

Pigeons,  young   1  75  ®  2  25 

Batter. 

Butter  is  firmer  for  choice  grades  only. 
Other  grades  are  somewhat  neglected  at 
reduced  quotations.  The  general  ten- 
dency is  toward  steadiness  and  fixed 
values. 

Creamery,  extras,  «jl  ft   26  ®28 

Creamery,  firsts   —  ®26 

Creamery,  seconds   21  @23 

Dairy,  select   20  <S25 

Dairy,  firsts   22  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   20  @— 

California  storage   2»*@24* 

Mixed  Store   —  @20 

Cheese. 

The  cheese  market  continues  firm,  ow- 
ing to  a  very  fair  export  demand  for 
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Oriental  shipment.  All  grades  are  in  de- 
mand in  the  local  market. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   13  @UY, 

California,  good  to  choice   —  @13 

California,  fair  to  good   11  @\2Y, 

California,  "Young  Americas"   13  ®14 

Eastern,  new   16  @17 

There  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
egg  market  and  prices  are  now  several 
cents  weaker  on  California  stock  than  a 
week  ago.  This  has  been  brought  about 
largely  by  the  large  number  of  good  East- 
ern eggs  offering  at  about  20c  per  dozen. 
Storage  eggs  are  being  neglected. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  —  @46 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  —  @42 

California,  good  to  choice  store   26  @28 

Eastern  firsts   23  @26 

Eastern  seconds   20  @21 

Potatoes. 

The  strong  Southern  and  Eastern  ship- 
ping demand  mentioned  last  week  and  the 
week  before  has  fallen  off  quite  percepti- 
bly, and  the  result  is  that  stocks  of  river 
Burbanks  are  accumulating  rapidly,  and 
that  prices  are  sagging  badly.  Salinas 
Burbanks  of  choice  grade  are  still  scarce 
and  bringing  good  prices.  Oregon  pota- 
toes of  good  quality  are  scarce  and  bring 
good  prices,  while  inferior  grades  are 
plentiful  and  weaker  in  price. 

River  Burbanks,     cental   60  @  80 

Salinas  Burbanks   1  00   ©  1  35 

Oregon  Burbanks   75  (3)  1  15 

Tomales   80   @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes   1  60   @  1  75 

Vegetables. 

Late  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  in  good 
supply  and  are  bringing  as  good  prices  as 
at  any  time  this  year.  The  tomato  sea- 
son is  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and,  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  frost-bitten  and 
defective  stock,  and  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  good  stock  now  arriving, 
there  is  an  unusually  wide  range  of  quota- 
tions. Tomatoes  from  across  the  bay  are 
bringing  from  40c  to  $1.25  per  box,  while 
Los  Angeles  stock  does  not  sell  for  more 
than  75c  per  box.  Such  vegetables  as 
string  beans,  egg  plant,  green  peas,  etc., 
are  becoming  very  scarce,  and  are  conse- 
quently bringing  a  good  price.  Onions 
and  garlic  remain  firm  and  peppers  of  all 
kinds  are  now  sold  only  by  the  pound 
and  at  good  high  figures. 

Beans,  String,  $B>   9®  11 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  B>s  . .     6i  fi>  75 

Egg  Plant,  *  a   5   @  7 

Garlic,  WB>   5   @  6 

Onions.  New  Yellow  Danvers,  ctl.  1  10  I3>  1  25' 
Onions,  Australiau  Brown,      ctl...  1  15   ©  1  30 

Peas,  Ureen,  f*fh   4   (d>  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  fb   5  @  6 

Peppers,  Green.  »tb   4<a  5 

Tomatoes,  $  box  or  crate   40   ®  1  25 

Artichokes,  f»  doz   15   (3)  60 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fos.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  deciduous  fruits  now  in  the  mar- 
ket. Apples  are  in  good  supply  and  prices 
are  being  well  maintained.  Grapes  are 
scarce  and  show  the  effects  of  the  rain, 
falling  somewhat  below  the  quotations  for 
choice  stock.  Berries  are  nearly  cleaned 
out  of  the  market,  with  the  exception  of 
the  large  variety  of  strawberries,  which 
are  still  in  fair  supply  and  selling  readily 
at  quotations.  Pomegranates  and  nec- 
tarines are  in  good  demand  and  appear- 
ing quotations  are  being  maintained. 
Apples,  choice  to  select,  ^  50-lb  bx  85  (3)  1  25 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  V  50-lb.  box  50  @  65 
Apples,  fair  to  good,     40-fb  box. .      25   ©  40 

Pigs,  $  two  layer   85  @   1  00 

Grapes,  Verdell,  crate   —  (3>   1  00 

Grapes,  Tokay,  $  crate   —  (3)  — 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   —  (31 

Grapes,  Cornichon,  crate   —  (3)   1  00 

Grapes,  Black,  derate   —  (3)  — 

Huckleberries,     ft   10   (3)  12^ 

Plums,  Late  Coes  Red,  $  crate. . .      —  (3)  — 

Raspberries,  V  chest   —  (3)  — 

Strawberries,  large  var.,  V  chest.    5  CO  (d»   6  00 

Whortleberries,  $  lb   9  (Si  10 

Persimmons,  $  box    75   @    1  2' 

Pomegranates,  f,  box   1  00  @   2  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  still  in  good 
shape  and  firmer  as  to  general  tone, 
though  prices  are  unchanged.  Prunes 
especially  are  astonishing  everybody  by 
their  steady  gains,  and  it  now  looks  as 
though  there  would  be  very  small  sup- 
plies left  in  first  hands  by  the  first  of  the 
year.  Apples  are  in  good  demand,  both 
for  Eastern  shipment  and  local  consump- 
tion. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   — @  75£ 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  8K@  By, 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     fb  7^4® 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8!4@  e 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  <a>62tf 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  $  lb...  8  @  8tf 


WOOL. 

Have  you  any  on  hand  and  unsold?  If  so,  tell  us 
how  much  and  kind,  and  we  will  give  you  valuable 
information  that  will  help  you  in  selling. 

CENTURY  MERCANTILE  CO. 

M  Sansome  Street,      -       San  Francisco. 


Nectarines,  red,     lb   8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7\@ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8V4@  9 

Pears,  standard,  ^  ft   _@  8^ 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy  jo  @12 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   h%®  6^4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (g)  8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6  @  8 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5  @  8 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  — @— c;  40-50s,  5@5uc: 
50-60S,  4M@4Kc;  60-70S,  3^@4c;  70-80s,  3«@3i4c; 
80-90S,  23£@3e;  90-lOOs,  2/,@23£c;  small,  2^@2/,c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   5  @  5V4 

Apples,  quartered   4%@  5V4 

Figs,  "White,  in  bulk   254®  3 

Figs,  Black   2^@  3 

Raising. 

The  local  raisin  situation  remains  with- 
out change,  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned, 
the  main  feature  being  the  disagreement 
between  the  growers  and  packers  in  the 
Association.  Outside  packers  are  still 
offering  raisins  at  about  lc  lower  than  the 
prices  made  and  said  to  be  maintained  by 
the  Association,  and,  in  view  of  this  fact, 
buyers  are  not  disposed  to  handle  Associ- 
ation raisins.  In  the  East  the  same  feel- 
ing is  said  to  exist  regarding  prices,  and 
a  large  amount  of  seeding  is  being  done  on 
old  stock  rather  than  pay  the  prices 
named  by  the  Association. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specifled,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-ft  box  1  40  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box  1  50  @  

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box  2  00  @  

Dehesas,  20-ft  box  2  50  @  

Imperials,  20-ft  box   .  3  00  @  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  6  @  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  6yt@  —  c 

Seedless  Thompsons,  50-lb  boxes   614®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  5  @  — c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  %H®  —  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  8  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 

CI  true  Fruits. 

Navel  oranges  are  coming  into  the  local 
market  in  good  quantities,  and  are  show- 
ing up  much  better  as  to  quality  than 
heretofore,  being  considerably  riper. 
Prices  are  somewhat  weaker,  owing  to 
the  heavy  receipts.  Lemon  prices  are 
firmer,  while  grape  fruit  and  limes  are 
steady. 

Oranges,  fancy   1  75   @2  50 

Oranges,  choice   1  25  ffll  75 

Oranges,  standard   90  vul  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings   90  @1  15 

Lemons,  California,  iancy,  $  box. . ..  3  U0  (g<3  50 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  f(  box,  new   1  75  @2  50 

Limes,  *  box    3  00   ®4  00 

Nuts. 

The  almond  market  continues  very 
weak,  owing  partly  to  the  large  crops  of 
this  year  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  more  than  the  usual  carryover 
of  the  1904  crop.  Prices  remain  the  same 
as  they  were  fixed  by  the  growers  some 
time  ago,  but  dealers  do  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  attempt  to  handle  much  of  the 
crop  at  such  figures.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  buying  in  a  rather  hand-to- 
mouth  fashion,  their  purchases  being 
large  enough  to  cover  immediate  require- 
ments only.  The  walnut  crop  is  showing 
up  somewhat  better  as  to  quality  than 
was  at  first  anticipated,  but  the  size  of 
the  crop  will  prove  even  smaller  than  the 
most  conservative  estimates  had  placed 
it.  Walnut  prices  remain  quotably  un- 
changed, but  the  general  tendency  -is 
toward  an  advancement. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  4%@  5S4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  —  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  —  @  9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  —  @12!4 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell  —  @  8/, 

Almonds,  TXL,  fi  ft  11  @12 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  f>  ft  11  @12 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  $  ft  11  (3)13 

Almonds,  Languedoc,      ft   7}6@— 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  $  ft   7  ®— 

Hard  Shell,  $  ft   5  (3)— 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 
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Turkeys  Wanted 


Do  vou  get  the  price  list  of  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  it  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Poultry,Eggs,Butter,Cheese, 

Dried  Fruits,  Honey,  Nuts,  etc. 

JACOBSON,  REIMERS  &  CO.,  Commission  Mer- 
chants,  210-212  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco. 

From  now  on,  until 
after  the  holidays, we 
shall  require  large 
quantities  of  dressed 
and  live  turkeys  and  live  chickens  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  tur- 
keys you  have  on  hand.  Ship  us  your  poultry. 
Highest  market  prices.  Immediate  cash  returns 
guaranteed  Choice  large  young  turkeys  selling  to- 
day ashtgh  as  25c  per  lb.  Mark  and  consign  allship- 
ments  of  produce  to  the  POULTRYMEN'S  UNION,  215- 
217  Clay  St.,  S.F.  Incorporated,  $25,000  Cash  Capital. 

TURKEYS 

We  have  been  handling  Turkeys  in  this  market 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  with  such  a  long  ex- 
perience can  give  you  the  best  results.  Full 
weight,  full  prices  and  prompt  returns  is  our 
motto.   Write  us  for  informal  ion. 

D.E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PHjREEN  PEAS  should  be  treated 
with  a  fertilizer  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  Potash,  in  order 
to  get  the  healthiest,  fullest  pods. 

"Truck  Farming"  and  "Plant  Food" 
are  two  practical  books  for  the  farmer, 
which  we  mail  free  of  any  cost  or  ob- 
ligation to  those  who  write  for  them. 
Th  ey  contain  valuable  facts  about 
truck-gardening  as  a  profitable  business. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


RflPHFR  TRAP  THAT  It'll  I  Q  It's  mighty  discouraging  to  buy  gopher  traps 
uui  iil.ii  1111-11  iiini  niiLU.  that  permit  the  gopher  to  escape  after  the  trap 
has  sprung.  If  you  have  used  other  traps  you  know  that  gophers  crawl  or  are  thrown  out  of  them 
and  the  gopher  that  has  been  caught  and  got  away  will  never  be  caught  again.  If  you  would 
take  no  chances  with  traps,  vou  should  investigate  the  merits  of  the 

IMPROVED  C.  V.  2=RING  GOPHER  TRAP. 

This  is  a  patented  trap,  embodying  all  the  latest  improvements.  It  is  superior  to  the  Single 
ring,  as  well  as  the  Clutch  and  Claw  Traps,  for  the  double  ring  disables  the  gopher  and  holds  it 
securely,  allowing  no  possibility  of  escape. 

See  that  you  get  the  genuine  Improved  C  V.  2-Ring.  Sold  everywhere  for  25c  ;  or  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  them,  send  us  his  name  and  25c.  for  sample  trap  or  J2.50  for  a  dozen,  which 
we  will  forward  postpaid.      FALLS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  12  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN  At  m°a" 


'Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33 J/3  %. 

"OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In  capacity 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead :  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine,  Made  by 
UOOh.tR  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

 "Modern  Sttape  Molhodm' 


THIS  IS  WHAT  YOU  INEED. 


SINGLE  TRACE  HARNESS  ATTACHMENT. 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard, 
Nursery  and  Hop  Fields, 

Both  Single  and  Double  Work. 

Light,  Durable,  Economical, 
Satisfactory. 

Price,  if*  30. 

Full  particulars  furnished 
by  the  inventor  and  manufac- 


(Patented  Sept.  12,  1905.) 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN, 

LODI,  CAL. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


Turkeys 
for 

Thanksgiving 
and 
Holidays 
a  Specialty 

Highest  mar- 
ket prices 
always  ob- 
tained. 

Prompt  ad- 
vice of  sales 
given. 

Empties  re- 
turned on  day 
following 
receipt  of 
shipments. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCE  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Largest  Handlers  of  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


TURKEYS 


Washington,  Drumm  and  Merchants  Sts ,  San  Francisco 
Oi>:  Weekly  Bulletin  of  Market  Conditions  Mailed  on  Application 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Remittances: 

Check, 
Coin, 
or 
Express 
Money- 
Order 


We  want 
your  busi- 
ness, and 
guarantee 
satisfactory 
results. 
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Cow  Owners 

THIS  IS  ADDRESSED  TO  YOU. 

Yju  own  cows,  and  care  for  their  milk.  Why? 
To  make  money.  If  you  handle  the  milk  the  old 
fashioned  way,  you  may  make  toms  dollars.  If 
you  have  any  kind  of  a  cream  separator,  yuu  will 
make  moro  dollars. 

If  you  want  to  make  every  dollar  possible  from 
your  cows  get  an  Easy-Running  Empire  Cream 
Separator. 

Why  ma  Empire?  You  want  to  know  why, and  we 
want  to  tell  you  why.    Here  are  a  lew  reasons: 

The  Emplr*  will  skim  clean.  Will  turn  easily. 
Is  simple  in  construction.  Is  easily  cleaned.  Will 
make  the  mnst  dollars  for  you. 

Many  separators  have  one  or  mnre  of  these  quali- 
fications. The  only  one  that  has  them  all  is  the 
Empire. 

Let  us  prove  our  statements  to  you.  Don't  take 
our  word  for  it.  Investigate  thoroughly  before  you 
decide.  The  more  thorough  your  investigation,  the 
more  completely  you  will  prove  to  yourself  that  the 
Empire  is  the  cream  separator  you  need. 

Universal  popularity  is  a  sure  sign  of  merit.  The 
sales  of  Empire  machines  have  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  1U0O  per  cent  in  the  past  f  ur  years. 
That  means  something.  It  means  a  whole  lot.  With 
all  this  phenomenal  success  there  is  not  one  case 
where  an  Empire  user  has  not  become  an  enthusias- 
tic friend  of  the  little  machine. 

Write  for  our  free  booklets.  Don't  delay,  delay 
means  money  lost. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 
BLOOMFIELD,  N.J. 

♦  Pacific  Coast  Office,  Portland,  Oregon,  am 


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  DAIRY. 


Methods  of  Feeding  Skim  Milk  Calves. 


The  increased  use  of  milk  separators 
in  the  dairy  sections  of  the  country  has 
resulted  in  greater  attention  being  paid 
to  raising  calves  on  skim  milk.  It  is 
well  settled  at  this  time  that  practi- 
cally as  large,  strong  and  vigorous 
calves  can  be  grown  on  skim  milk,  sup- 
plemented by  some  suitable  grain  feed 
as  on  whole  milk,  providing  they  are 
properly  fed  and  cared  for.  A  recent 
Farmers'  Bulletin  reviews  the  whole 
subject: 

Enriching  Skim  Milk. — There  is  no 
question  but  that  whole  milk  is  the  nor- 
mal food  for  calves,  and  when  the  cream 
or  butter  fat  is  removed  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  replace  it  in  the  calf  ration 
with  some  equivalent  but  cheaper  form 
of  feed.  A  number  of  the  stations  have 
made  experiments  with  different  feeds 
to  learn  which  is  most  efficient  for  this 
purpose.  Corn  meal  has  been  found 
the  cheapest  and  best  supplemental 
grain  for  this  purpose  at  the  Iowa  Sta- 
tion. Whole  corn  and  Kafir  corn 
meal  have  given  good  results  at  the 
Kansas  Station.  At  the  Nebraska 
Station  germ  oil  meal  and  linseed  meal 
have  proved  efficient  substitutes,  and 
in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Idaho  Station 
good  gains  of  oats  are  reported. 

A  Kansas  Method.— The  method  of 
procedure  in  rearing  the  skim  milk  calf 
at  the  Kansas  Station  was  about  as 
follows:  The  calf  was  allowed  to  run 
with  its  mother  the  first  four  or  five 
days  of  its  life.  It  was  then  removed 
and  left  twenty-four  hours  without  food, 
when  it  became  hungry  and  was  easily 
taught  to  drink.  For  a  week  there- 
after it  was  fed  whole  milk,  at  the  rate 
of  four  pounds  in  the  morning,  two 
pounds  at  noon,  and  four  pounds  at 
night.  Within  two  or  three  weeks 
after  removal  from  the  cow,  skim  milk 
was  gradually  substituted  for  whole 
milk  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint  per  feed, 
until  the  entire  amount  was  skim  milk. 
About  a  month  after  the  calf  was  taken 
from  the  cow  it  was  receiving  twelve 
or  fourteen  pounds  of  skim  milk;  at 
two  months  eighteen  pounds,  and  finally 
reached  twenty-two  to  twenty  four 
pounds  per  day. 
"  The  grain  added  to  the  ration  was 
fed  dry  in  boxes.    The  calves  began  to 


eat  grain  when  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
old.  At  first  a  handful  was  put  into 
the  calf's  mouth  as  soon  as  it  had  fin- 
ished drinking  its  milk,  and  it  soon 
learned  to  eat  with  a  relish  from  the 
food  boxes.  The  Kafir  corn  meal  or 
other  grain  was  never  mixed  with 
the  milk.  The  calves  were  fed  what 
grain  they  would  eat  up  clean. 

When  the  calves  were  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  old  they  began  to  nibble 
hay,  and  were  thereafter  fed  all  they 
would  eat.  The  hay  was  given  fresh, 
twice  daily.  Some  hay  from  mixed 
grasses  is  considered  best,  with  bright 
prairie  grass  a  close  second.  Clover 
and  alfalfa  may  be  gradually  added  to 
the  ration  after  the  calves  are  several 
weeks  old.  Alfalfa  alone  was  found  to 
be  too  loosening  for  young  calves. 
Changes  from  dry  hay  to  pasture  must 
be  made  gradually  or  the  calves  are 
almost  sure  to  have  scours.  This  is 
done  by  turning  them  on  pasture  for 
only  a  short  time  the  first  day  and 
gradually  increasing  the  period,  or  by 
mixing  increased  amounts  of  green  feed 
with  their  hay  until  they  are  getting 
about  all  they  will  eat. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  feeding 
calves  has  been  by  putting  them  in 
stanchions.  Here  they  are  kept  for  a 
half  hour  after  feeding  until  their 
mouths  dried  out  and  they  had  lost 
their  desire  to  suck  each  other's  ears. 
Fresh  water  was  kept  within  reach  of 
the  calves  all  the  time,  and  it  was  sur- 
prising to  find  how  many  times  a  day 
the  calves  took  a  sip. 

Results. — Calves  thus  treated  made 
an  average  gain  of  1.58  pound  daily 
up  to  five  months  of  age,  results  which 
are  considered  satisfactory.  The  cost 
of  the  gain  in  one  test  was  at  the  rate 
of  $2.26  per  100  pounds  for  skim  milk 
calves,  $7.06  for  calves  fed  whole  milk, 
and  $4.41  for  calves  running  with  their 
dam.  When  put  in  the  feed  lots  the 
skim  milk  calves  made  better  gains 
than  either  of  the  other  two  lots. 

Calves  fed  sterilized  creamery  skim 
milk  made  as  good  gains  as  when  fed 
hand  separator  skim  milk.  A  proprie- 
tary calf  meal  and  flaxseed  meal  were 
fed  in  addition  to  grain,  but  did  not  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  ration,  be- 
sides being  expensive  and  practically 
useless.  No  advantage  resulted  from 
adding  rennet  in  the  ration.  Calves 
fed  on  buttermilk  made  average  daily 
gains  of  1.79  pound  per  head,  as  com- 
pared with  2.02  pounds  for  calves  fed 
skim  milk,  and  were  less  subject  to 
scours.  Calves  on  whey  made  satisfac- 
tory gains  where  care  was  taken  to 
feed  suitable  grain  and  hay  rations  in 
addition.  Calves  made  better  gains  on 
shelled  whole  corn  than  on  corn  chop. 
With  Kafir  corn,  however,  the  best 
gains  were  made  on  the  ground  grain. 
A  mixture  of  corn  and  ground  Kafir 
corn  gave  better  results  than  either  fed 
separately. 

(to  be  continued.) 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sa  I  &  t>y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  4  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 


Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  42  D  I  IT  e  r  e  n  1 
styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  lor  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 
KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 


EHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


424  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


LU: 


No  Smoke  Honne.   Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 

Cheaper.cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Kraasrr  &  Bro.»  Milton,  Pu. 


A  Big  Difference 

One  M  in  M  i  ■  '«  Washing  as  compared  to 
at  least  fifteen.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  save 
at  least  fourteen  minutes  twice  a  day? 
One  minute  with  a  cloth  and  brush  cleans 
the  absolutely  simple  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  bowl  shown  in  the  upper 
picture.  It  takes  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
with  a  cloth  and  something  to  dig  out  dents, 
grooves,   corners  and   holes  to  clean  other 


bowls— one  of  which  is  I 


ver  picture. 


Waabed  in  l  minute 

fount  the  pieces  —  notice  the  dif- 
ference—and you'll  understand  why  the 
one  who  has  to  do  the  cleaning  prefers  the 
simple  Sharpies  Tubular. 

There  are  other  advantages  just  as  much 
in  favor  of  the  Tubular.  Write  today  for 
catalog  V  131  -it  tells  you  all  about  the  gain, 
use,  and  choice  of  a  separator. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Washed  In  15  to  3(>  minutes 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  ■  QUICK 


Cows 
Cows 


and  a 

but  no 


made  $45.00  month 
made    $11.00  month 


The  U.  S.  makes  the  difference  $34.00  month 

Staunton,  III.,  Sept.  25,  1905. 
I  hereby  certify  that  on  April  20th,  1903,  I  bought  of  your  agent 
one  of  your  No,  7  V.  S.  Cream  Separators,  and  after  using  it  for  more 
than  two  years,  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  In  1902  I  sold  the  milk  of 
my  seven  cows  to  the  creamery  and  realized  from  said  cows  an  average 
of  Si  1. 00  per  month.  From  the  herd  in  the  spring  of  1903  I  sold  two 
of  the  seven  cows  and  milked  the  other  five,  and  my 
income  from  the  five  cows  was  $45.00  per  month,  a 
difference  of  $34.00  in  favor  of  the  U.  S.  Separator. 
If  necessary  I  will  make  affidavit  as  to  this  statement. 

E.  D.  Bruce. 

Now,  how  quick  did  Mr.  Bruce  fret  his  money  back? 
Well,  the  extra  profits  alone  paid  for  his  V.  S.  in  just  about 
10  weeks.    Many  thousands  of  satisfied  users  piove  the 

U.  S,  CREAM  SEPARATOR, 

[Willi  h  llolil.  World's  Record  for  Cloae  SLImmlnc 

is  the  most  profitable  separator  a  farmer  can  buy.  It 
does  the  best  work  the  longest  time  with  least  trouble 
and  smallest  expense,  and  it 

PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  -  QUICK 

Send  for  free  catalogue  No.  5so  F  that  tells  plainly  the  reasons  why. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  ft 

 MDWtribultng  Warcbomei  throughout  the  United  Sutu  and  Caaa.il>  411 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse. 
No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND  OUR 
LINE  OF 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 


are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


CEMENT  FENCE  POSTS. 

MAKE  THEM  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS. 

CHEAPER  AND  A  HUNDRED  TIMES  MORE  LASTING  THAN  WOOD. 


Fire  Cannot  Destroy  Them.    Age  Adds  Strength. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SHOWING  SIMPLICITY  OF  WORKING  THE 

"COX"  CEMENT  FENCE  POST  MACHINE. 

PACIFIC  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


32  i  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Leading  Horsemen  Pleased  With  It. 

Chino,  Cal.,  May  14,  1804. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

Please  send  me  your  "Horse  Pictures"  advertis- 
ing UOMHAULTS  CAUSTIC  HA  I.SAM.  All  the 
leading  horsemen  around  here  use  it,  and  are  well 
pleased  with  the  work  it  does. 

B.  A.  VREDENBURGH,  M.  D. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing   and  Assaying. 

723  Fulton  St;  1  bit.  Weti  of  City  Halt.  Han  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  OER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  125:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  *25;   Blowpipe  Assay,  IIU.    Full  course  of 
Assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


December  2,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. — 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
for  catalogue;  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 


REGIS'D  SHORTHORNS— Herd  Matrons  Dairy 
Maid  6th,  Gold  Bud,  Arena  Queen  III,  Maidee,  Mil- 
lie Richardson,  Wildwood.   J.  Lynch,  Petaluma. 

HOLSTEIN  8 — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

" HOWARD  "  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.  J.O.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


POULTRY, 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Leghorns,  $3.78 
per  trio.  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorc as- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Eggs  only.  Agent  for 
Cyphers  "Model"  Incubator  and  Brooder— best 
made.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L,  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


POLAND-CHINAS.— Choice  stock,  bred  from 
prize  winners.   R.  Kynaston,  Burson,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-  lS       11  p  f» 
turer  and  Dealer  POUltry  StlppIlCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREK. 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  :  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS  .  Folsom,  California 
Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  J2.00;  85.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80% 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  lor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
3226  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal., 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks— White  Leghorns— for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 
travel  from  Petaluma.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 
application. 

cWaSog°uren>         MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
LOKETTA  D.,  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorinda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2nd, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD,  Portland,  Oregon. 


OULTRY  PROFIT 

or  pleasure,  is  easy  if  you'  have  a 
1906  Paliern  Standard  Cyphers 
.  •^IneufoaKr.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  more 
"  -'id  healthier  chicks  than  any  other. 

DAY     7  RIAL.    Sl.irt  right  and  make  money, 
nplete  outfits  tor  dooryard  or  farm.  Catalogue 
ind  Poultry  Guide  (228  pages;  Iree  if  you  mention 
al  and  send  addresses  of  two  nearby  poultry  raisers. 
Address  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBaTOa  CO.,  r-'!?FALO,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco. 


$  I  rt. SO  For 
I  *£  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Tprfrct  in  construction  and 
notion,  Hali  hea  every  fertile 
egg.  Wriio  fur  catalog  to-day. 

GLO.  H.  STAHL,  C^incy.  HI 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

I      Buy  From  Our  Factory-Save  One-Third. 

'®  PRACTICAL  JjJ^JSffjEfS 

Stronger  chicks  IP  YEARS'  GUARANTEE 
Cal.  (rti.  PKlCHCIt  IIC  CO..  720  S.  11th  St.  Sir,  Jos..  Cal. 


Brabason's  POULTRY  GUIDE  FUSE, 

jit's  a  dandy.  Cuts  of  fowls  from  life 
"Chickens. Turkey  ;.  Ducks  and  Geese, 
70  varieties.  Price  of  fowls  and  eggs. 
Send  10c  to  pay  postage  of  line  guide 
of  Poultry  and  buying  fowls.  Best  on  earth. 
J.  R.  Brabazon,  Box  22  Glenview,  Delavan,  Wis. 


pan 

19  FREMONT  ST.  S.FCAL. 


MClil  UUAMTCn™  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE 
rVlClM  WAN  I  tU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE.  741  Howard  St  ,  San  Francisco. 
MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE.  644  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 


SEEDS  suitable  for  southern  climates,  Florida 
grown.  If  interested,  write  CRENSHAW  BROS., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  for  their  descriptive  catalog. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  If.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Hexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO 
NOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  0 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCALES 


ALL  STYLES 
LOWEST  PRICES 


FREE 
AT ALOCUE 

"AMERICAN  SCALE  CO. 

176  AMERICAN  BANK  BLDC,      KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Ho^nles^ 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
*  OS  A,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


Second . 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  e* 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  ant 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci> 
Bcations  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoir, 
lng  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Sail 
Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third  :  thirty  years'  continuous,  successful 
experience. 
A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  Issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
Iree  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  givt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guidt 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Franolsco.  Telephone  Bush  848. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Officers  of  California  State  Grange. 


Muster  W.  V.  Griffith,  Geyserville 

Overseer  S.  VV.  Pilcher,  Folsom 

Lecturer  J.  W.  Webb,  Modesto 

Steward  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Visalia 

Assistant  Steward  N.  H.  Root,  Stockton 

Chaplain  Mrs.  C.  P.  Emery,  Oakland 

Treasurer  Daniel  Plint,  Sacramento 

Secretary  Miss  Emily  L  Burnham,  Healdsburg 

Gate  Keeper   S.  S.  Gladney,  Roseville 

Pomona  Mrs.  Lottie  V.  Mitchell,  Campbell 

Flora  Miss  Laura  S.  Root.  Stockton 

Ceres  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Farrell,  Mountain  View 

Ladv  Assistant  Steward  

 Miss  Carrie  I).  Hansen,  Mills  Station 

Organist  Mrs.  Bessie  McKnight,  Napa 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Thos.  Jacob  Visalia 

G.  N.  Whitaker  Santa  Rosa 

Michael  Farrell  Mountain  View 

List  of  Oranges  and  Officers. 

ALHAMBRA,  230  — M  ,  H.  C.  Raap;  L.,  James 
Kelly;  Sec.  Mrs.  L.  T.  Raap.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M., 
L  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Martinez. 

AMERICAN  RIVER,  172.— M.,  A.  D.  McDonell; 
L.,  Mrs.  Laura  Hansen;  Sec.  Miss  Carrie  Hansen. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.  from  Nov.  1  to  June  1,  7  p.  M  ,  June  1 
to  Nov.  1,  2  P.  M. 

ANTELOPE,  100.— M  ,  R.  A.  Pryor;  L.,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Malloway;  Sec,  Miss  Sadye  Peterson.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  11  A.  m!,  school  house,  Sites. 

BENNETT  VALLEY,  IB—  M.,  J.  M.  Talbot; 
L.,  P.  Hanson;  Sec.  John  Keppel.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M.,  Bennett  Valley  Grange  Hall,  near  Santa 
Rosa. 

BOWMAN,  327.— M.,  W.  H.  Curtis;  L.,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Burtscher;  Sec,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Musso;  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  8  p.  M.,  Bowman. 

CAPITAL,  305.— M.,  W.  W.  Greer;  L  ,  Miss  Jessie 
Shaw:  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  Burnside.  1st  &  3d  Fri. 
eve.  8  P.  M.,  Daly's  Hall,  Oak  Park. 

CASTORIA,  322.— M.,  W.  B.  Mathews;  L.,  Seth 
W.  Morrill;  Sec,  Mrs.  Julia  Mathews.  3d  &  4th 
Sat.  eve.,  French  Camp. 

DANVILLE,  85.— M.,  W.Stewart;  E.  L.,  C.  E- 
Howard;  Sec,  Miss  S.lst  E.  Wood.  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  M..  Danville. 

EDEN,  106. — M.,  H.  V.  Monsen;  L..  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Christensen;  Sec,  MlssOlga  H.  Christensen.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  at  different  homes. 

ELK  GROVE,  86.— M..  Fred  Sehlmeyer;  L..  Geo. 
Schlmeyer;  Sec,  Miss  Florence  E.  L'emback.  1st 
&  3d  Sat.  2  p.  m.,  t  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Elk  Grove. 

ENTERPRISE.  129. — M.,  George  Jones;  L.,  John 
Plummer;  Sec,  Edna  Jones.  1st  &  Xd  Sat.  eve., 
Enterprise  Grange  Hall,  Walsh's  Station. 

FLORIN,  130.-M.,  L.  C  Stewart;  L.,  Melvina 
McFie;  Sec,  Miss  Susie  Cox.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  p.  M., 
L  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Florin. 

GEYSERVILLE,  312.— M.,  Joseph  E.  Metzgar; 
L.,  Daniel  W.  Sylvester;  Sec,  Miss  Edna  Metzgar 
2d  &  4th  Sat.,  Woodmen's  Hall,  Geyserville. 

GLEN  ELLEN,  299.— M.,  Robt.  P.  Hill;  L.,Chas. 
A.  Kennedy;  Sec,  Thos.  Johnson.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p. 
M.,  N.  S.  G.  W.  Hall,  Glen  Ellen. 

GOLD  HILL,  326.— M.,  R.  A.  Lafayette;  L.,  L.  C. 
Gage;  Sec,  Chas.  L.  Miller.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve.  8  p. 
M.;  Grange  Hall,  Gold  Hill. 

GRASS  VALLEY,  256. — M.,  O.  L.  Twitchell;  L., 
W.  H.  Brvan;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  7:3U  p.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Grass  Valley. 

LINCOLN,  218. — M.,  Geo.  E.  Hyde;  L.,  Miss  A. 
Corpstien;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevens.  2d  &  4th  Fri. 
8  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Cupertino. 

MAGNOLIA,  261.— M.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gautier;  L., 
Wm.  Higgins;  Sec,  Miss  Gertrude  Higgins.  2d 
Sat.,  1  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Magnolia. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  332  — M.,  M.  Farrell;  L.. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Farrell;  Sec,  C.  P.  Berry.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  eve.,  Forester's  Hall,  Mountain  View. 

NAPA,  307.— M.,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Borrette;  L.,  D.  J. 
Brown;  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  A.  Borrette.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  1:30  P.  H.,  Masonic  Temple,  Napa. 

OAKLAND,  35.— M.,  D.  W.  Gilbert;  L.,  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Emery;  Sec,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Babcock.  1st  Sat  7:30 
p.  M..  3d  Sat.  2  P.  v .  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Oakland. 

ORCHARD  CITY,  333. — M.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Abbott;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Walte;  Sec,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Putnam.  2d  & 
4th  Tues.  eve.,  Campbell. 

PETALUMA,  23.— M.,  A.  S.  Hall;  L.  Margaret 
A.  Ellis;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  McPhail  2d  &  4th  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M  ,  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Petaluma. 

POTTER  VALLEY,  115— M.  William  Eddie; 
L.,  Miss  Rose  Sides;  Sec,  W.  V.  Kilborune.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  2  p.  m.,  Potter  Valley. 

PROGRESSIVE,  308.  — M.,  .1.  D.  Silvia:  Sec. 
Emma  Brigham  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M.,  Redmen's 
Hall,  Healdsburg. 

ROSEVILLE,  161.— M.,  E.  A.  Junior;  L.,  S.  S. 
Gladney;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2 
p.  m.,  Roseville. 

ROWENA.  330.— M.,  Robt.  E.  Phelps;  L  ,  W.  C. 
Newton;  Sec,  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Stiles.  Every  other 
Sat.  eve.  7  p.  m.,  Mt.  Hope  school  house,  Zachary. 

SACRAMENTO,  12.— M.,  C.  E.  Reese;  L.,  Mrs.  L. 
Dudley;  Sec,  Mrs.  Silas  Orr.  2d  &  4th  Sat  1:30  p. 
M.,  Forester's  Hall,  Sacramento. 

SAN  JOSE.  10— M.,  C.  R.  Williams;  L.,  Mrs.  E. 
Marcen;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  I.  Saunders.  Every  Sat. 
10:30  A.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  San  Jose. 

SANTA  ROSA,  17.— M.,  T.  J.  Pilkington;  L.,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Gregory;  Sec.  Miss  F.  L.  Gamble.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  1:30  P.  11.  from  Oct.  1  to  April  1,  2  p.  m.  from 
April  1  to  Oct.  1,  Fraternity  Hall,  Santa  Rosa. 

SEBASTOPOL.  306.— M.,  Horace  Weeks;  L.,  Mrs. 
Bonham;  Sec,  J.  McKenzie.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  P.  M., 
Janson's  Hall,  Sebastopol. 

SELMA,  291— M.,  Donald  Patton;  L..  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Rhodes;  Sec,  Mrs.  O  L.  Abbott;  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  p. 
M.,  Vincent  Hall,  Selma. 

STOCKTON,  70.— M.,  Wm.  L.  Overhiser;  L.,Mrs. 
J.  E.  Leadbetter;  Sec,  N.  H.  Root.  Every  Sat. 
1:30  P.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Stockton 

SUNNYVALE,  331.— M.,  J.  F.  Spauldtng;  L., 
Nettle  M.  Fuller;  Sec,  W.  C.  Beach.  2d&4tnTues. 
eve.,  Sunnyvale. 

TULARE,  198.— M.,  E.  Barber;  L.,  J.  Tuohy; 
Sec,  Mrs.  B.  I.  Morris.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  II  A.  M., 
Goldman's  Hall,  Tulare. 

TWO  ROCK,  152.— M.,  G.  W.  Gaston;  L„  J.  L. 
Schwobeda;  Sec,  Mrs.  T.  G.  King.  1st  &  3d  Thurs.  2 
p.  M..Two  Rock  Grange  Hall. 

WEST  PARK,  335.— M.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Webb;  L., 
Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Sherman;  Sec,  John  S.  Dore. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY  POMONA,  2. — M.,  H. 
C.  Muddux;  L.,  J.  Holmes;  Sec,  Mrs  Jennie  Still- 
son.  5th  Sat.  of  months  having  same,  Forester  s 
Hall,  Sacramento. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  POMONA,  4.-M., 
F.  H.  Babb;  L.,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Tuck;  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Worthen. 

SONOMA  COUNTY  POMONA,  1.— M„  P.  Hansen: 
L.,  G.  N.  Sanborn;  Sec  ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Johnson.  3d 
Wed.  in  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

PENNGROVE,  337.— M.,  C.  E.  Parkinson;  Sec, 
.  .  S.  Farquas. 

EL  VERANO,  315.— M.,  J.  F.  Tate;  Sec,  Mrs.  J. 
Magnon. 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — An  interesting  ses- 
sion of  Tulare  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  was 
held  on  Saturday,  Nov.  17.  After 
formal  opening  and  reading  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting,  the  first  and  second 
degrees  were  conferred  on  a  class  of 
three. 

The  subject  of  the  day  was  then  con- 
sidered, Brother  I.  N.  Wright  open- 
ing the  discussion,  "What  can  be  done 
by  farmers  of  this  locality  to  develop 
the  resources  of  their  farms  in  the 
most  profitable  manner  ?' ' 

Brother  Wright  opened  his  discourse 
by  reference  to  the  beneficial  results  of 
farmers'  co  operative  societies  in  de- 
veloping and  promoting  the  resources 
of  the  farm,  greatly  aiding  its  profits. 
Brother  Wright  had  grown  wheat  until 
his  land, was  exhausted.  His  crops  had 
grown  too  small  and  the  price  of  wheat 
had  gone  so  low  as  to  be  less  than  cost 
of  production,  and  he,  as  a  result,  was 
$7000  in  debt.  The  Co-operative  Farm- 
ers' Society  had  no  existence  here  then, 
but  in  due  season  the  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Creamery  Co.  was  organized, 
Brother  Wright  fell  into  the  ranks, 
joined  the  procession,  pinned  his  faith 
to  the  products  of  the  dairy,  cow,  the 
chicken  and  the  hog.  He  raises  wheat 
for  his  hogs  and  chickens  and  alfalfa  for 
all  his  stock.  The  $7000  has  been  paid 
off.  His  cows  are  not  all  the  best 
milk  strains,  but  their  milk  earnings 
are  from  $70  to  $160  each  per  annum. 
His  alfalfa  yields  five  tons  per  acre  per 
annum  of  hay;  he  sold  twenty  head  of 
cattle,  two  years  old,  for  $39.80  each, 
and  $1000iworth  of  hogs.  "The  chicken 
(for  Brother  Wright  puts  the  chicken 
first),  the  cow  and  the  hog  are  great 
factors  in  developing  the  resources  of 
the  farm  in  the  most  profitable  manner." 
Brother  Wright  pins  his  faith  to  the 
chicken,  and  declares  the  value  of  the 
eggs  marketed,  not  taking  into  consid- 
eration those  consumed  on  the  farm, 
greatly  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  produced  in  this  State.  Brother 
Wright  is  an  old  miner,  and  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  From  twenty-five 
acres  of  raisin  grapes  "  hogged  off"  he 
realized  $600  and  a  cash  market  for  his 
hogs.  He  prefers  Durham  cattle.  The 
milk  product  is  very  nearly  as  good  as 
Holstein  or  Jersey,  and  as  a  beef  ani- 
mal it  is  superior  to  either.  The 
chicken,  the  cow,  the  hog  all  give  the 
best  results  where  the  best  feed  and 
the  best  care  are  given  to  them.  They 
are  great  aids  to  the  farmer  of  this 
locality  in  making  the  farm  profitable. 
He  considers  a  good  education  a  great 
advantage  to  the  industrious  farmer, 
and  scientific  agriculture  an  essential 
to  making  the  farm  profitable;  for  this 
reason  the  science  of  agriculture  should 
be  taught  in  our  public  schools.  The 
public  school  is  the  place  where  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  should  begin. 
The  instruction  given  there  will  create 
an  interest  in  the  farmer's  calling,  and 
a  love  of  it  which  will  last  as  long  as 
life  and  make  the  farm  more  profitable. 

Brother  Thomas  Jacob,  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  State  Grange, 
told  of  Grange  progress  of  the  past 
year,  and  the  bright  prospects  of  in- 
creased membership  during  the  coming 
year.  The  best  organizers  will  be  sent 
out,  and  greater  exertions  for  more 
Granges  and  a  larger  membership  will 
be  made. 

It  was  reported  that  the  supervisors 
of  this  county  pay  the  security  com- 
panies' charges  on  security  company 
bonds  for  county  officers.  Tulare 
Grange  condemns  these  payments,  if 
they  are  made.  The  doing  so  is  an  im- 
position. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  subject  will 
be,  "To  what  extent  should  the  Na- 
tional Grange  urge  the  interests  of 
agriculture  before  the  National  Con- 
gress?"— Brothers  E.  C.  Shoemaker 
and  C.  E.  Davis.  J.  T. 


The  Enterprising  Housekeeper,  a  book 
of  tested,  economical  recipes  and  illus- 
trated kitchen  helps,  published  to  sell 
at  25c,  will  be  sent  free  if  you  send  your 
name  and  address  to  the  Enterprise  Man- 
ufacturing Co  of  Pa.,  371  Dauphin  street, 
Philadelphia. 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 
Next  Week. 


The  programme  for  the  thirty-first 
convention  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  takes  place  in  Santa  Rosa, 
commencing  Tuesday.  Dec.  5,  and  clos- 
ing Friday,  Dec.  8,  is  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  Dec.  5. — Call  to  order;  in- 
vocation, Rev.  Wm.  Martin;  address  of 
welcome,  John  P.  Overton,  Mayor  of 
Santa  Rosa;  address,  Governor  George 
C.  Pardee;  opening  address,  Hon.  Ell- 
wood  Cooper,  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner; report  of  the  committee  on 
co-operation,  A.  R.  Sprague. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  1:30  o'clock. — The 
apple — growing  and  marketing. —"The 
Apple  in  Oregon,"  M.  O.  Lownsdale; 
"The  Apple  and  How  it  Should  be  Han- 
dled," E.  H.  Mills;  "Preparing  the 
Apples  for  Market,"  C.  H.  Rodgers; 
"Apples  in  Northern  California,"  Geo. 
N.  Whitaker;  appointment  of  commit- 
tees; discussion. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  6,  9:30  a.  m  — 
"Transportation  and  Marketing" — Re- 
port of  the  California  Fruit  Distributors, 
Hon.  Alden  Anderson;  "Marketing  Cali- 
fornia Products  and  Exposition  Work 
from  a  California  Standpoint,"  J.  A. 
Filcher;  "Transportation  and  Market- 
ing," R.  D.  Stephens;  "Marketing  Out- 
side of  Transportation  Lines,"  A..  N. 
Judd;  "England  as  a  Market  for  Our 
Fruits,"  Edward  Berwick;  "Packing 
Prunes  in  Tin  Cans  in  Their  Natural 
State."  J.  Luther  Bowers;  discussion. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  1:30  o'clock. 
— Address.  President  David  Starr 
Jordan;  address,  President  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler;  "Deciduous  Fruit  Ship- 
ments and  Conditions,"  Hon.  Alden 
Anderson;  address,  Luther  Burbank; 
"Luther  Burbank  and  His  Work,"  Prof. 
E.  J.  Wickson;  discussion. 

Wednesday  evening,  7:30  o'clock. — 
Reception  and  entertainment  by  Ladies' 
Improvement  Club. 

Thursday,  Dec.  7.  —  "Horticultural 
Day"  —  "Diseases  of  Scale  Insects," 
Prof.  S.  M.  Woodbridge;  "The  Scutel- 
lista — Success  or  Failure,  Which?"  J.  W. 
Jeffrey;  paper,  Prof.  C.  W.  Wood- 
worth;  paper,  Prof.  Warren  T.  Clarke; 
"Quarantine Co-operation,"  Edward  M. 
Ehrhorn;  discussion. 

Thursday  afternoon. — Trips  around 
Santa  Rosa  over  the  electric  lines,  in 
automobiles  and  carriages. 

Thursday  evening,  7:30  o'clock. — 
"Science  and  the  Fruit  Grower,"  Prof. 
Vernon  L  Kellogg;  "The  Influence  of 
the  Weather  on  Crops,"  illustrated, 
Prof.  Alex.  G.  McAdie;  "Pear  Blight 
and  its  Control  in  California,"  illus- 
trated, Prof.  M.  B.  Waite;  "Pear 
Blight  Work  in  California,"  Prof. 
Ralph  E.  Smith;  "How  May  the  Pear 
Thrips  be  Controlled,"  Dudley  Moulton; 
discussion. 

Friday,  Dec.  8,  9:30  a.  m.— "Viticul- 
tural  Session" — "Alicante  Bouschet  and 
Petite  Sirah,  Two  Wine  Grapes  Worth 
Planting,"  Frank  G.  Swett;  "Impor- 
tance of  Viticulture  to  California."  A. 
Sbarboro;  "The  Vine  in  Sonoma 
County,"  A.  R.  Gallaway;  "The  Better 
Refrigeration  of  Perishable  Fruits," 
A.  R.  Sprague;  "The  Citrus  Products 
of  Sonoma  County,"  G.  B.  Baer;  "Fruit 
Growing  a  Business,"  H.  C.  Rowley; 
discussion. 

Friday  afternoon,  1:30  o'clock. — 
"Relation  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
to  the  Fruit  Grower,"  Al  Lindley; 
"Horticultural  Laws  from  a  Nursery- 
man's Standpoint"  M.  McDonald; 
"Practical  Horticultural  Sanitation," 
O.  E.  Bremner;  "Possibilities  of  Cali- 
fornia Insectary,"  E.  K.  Carnes;  "Silk 
Culture  in  California,"  S.  R.  Bellany; 
"Free  Public  Market,"  Thos.  Johnson, 
discussion;  adjournment. 


Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 

PUMPS,  PIPE  and  FITTINGS. 

Estimates  furnished  on  Pumping  Plants  and 
Water  Supply  Outfits. 

O.    T.  ROSE, 
818  Bryant  St.  bet.  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne  *  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWN  E  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


BOLTON'S  ELECTRIC 

Frost  Alarm  Thermometer 


AN  ORCHARD  THERMOMETER 

that  rings  the  bell  in  bedroom  when  tem- 
perature reaches  danger  point. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Matter,  Prices,  etc. 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent 


GLE 


J 


Glenn  County,    •   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'slons  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  ot  the  Estate 
of  H  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


WE  SELL  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  we  will  send 
you  a  buyer. 

BURR-PADDON  CO.,  40  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


how  to  buy 

fine  poultry  location  in  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co..  only  21  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  10c 
for  partial  cost  illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 
M.  J.  MADISON.  Haywards,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 


FARM  BARGAINS.  Send  for 
catalog.  C.  M.  WoosterCo.. 
648  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal 


CO  D  CAI  C  GOOD  RANCH  AT  A  BARGAIN, 
riln  OHLC  160  acres  near  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
Price  $2500.  For  further  particulars  address 
I.  R.  D.  GRUBB,  Real  Estate,  825  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Grldley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.  F. O'BRIEN  &  CO., 31  MonlgomerySt ,  S.F. 

IS  YOUR  RANCH  FOR  SALE?  SeK 

Los  Angeles  and  the  Bast,  we  know  we  can  sell  It 
if  the  price  Is  right.  No  charge  unless  we  make  a 
sale.  Write  us  about  it  to-day.  PHILLIPS  & 
CULVER,  22  Sutter  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WE  sell  country  lands.  CHATFIELD  A  VINZENT, 
228.  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  finest  and  sweetest  watermelons  grown  are 
Florida  Favorite  Pure  Seeds,  for  sale  by  CREN- 
SHAW BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


CALIMYRNA  FIG. 

There  are  a  great  many  sortsof  Smyrna  Figs. 
We  catalogue  six  kinds,  but  these  do  not  com- 
prise our  entire  collection.  There  is  only  one 
variety,  however,  which  five  years'  successful 
production  on  a  commercial  scale  warrants  us 
in  recommending  it  for  drying  purposes,  and 
this  particular  variety  we  have  designated  as 
above,  to  give  it  the  distinction  it  deserves. 
When  you  buy  your  trees  from  us,  you  know 
you  are  purchasing  stock  originating  from 
pedigreed  trees,  which  have  been  producing 
the  highest  grade  of  fruit  for  a  period  of  years. 
When  you  purchase  a  thousand  peach  trees, 
you  usually  designate  what  you  want.  You 
certainly  would  not  permit  your  nurseryman 
to  send  you  a  lot  of  varieties,  without  labeling 
them,  if  you  could  help  it.  Well,  it  is  the  same 
with  the  Smyrna  fig;  some  are  early,  others 
late;  some  are  purple,  others  green.  Can  you 
afford,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  cents,  to 
take  chances  on  buying  trees  which  cannot  be 
relied  on?  We  were  the  first  ones  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  this  fig,  and  with  our  seal 
we  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  our  trees. 
Prices  lower  than  ever  before. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Are  grown  on  a  deep,  alluvial  river  bottom, 
virgin  soil,  consequently  the  root  system  is  as 
perfect  as  good  soil  can  make  them.  Our  as- 
sortment of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  prunes, 
apricots,  is  more  complete  than  ever. 

ORANGES  and  LEMONS. 

Our  stock  is  grown  in  Exeter,  the  famous 
thermal  belt  of  Tulare  county.  The  soil  is  a 
rich,  deep,  black  loam,  just  the  kind  which  de- 
velops the  highest  grade  of  fruit,  as  well  as  the 
most  perfect  type  of  tree.  Our  assortment  con- 
sists of  all  standard  varieties  of  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Pomelos,  Limes,  Citrons,  etc.  Carry 
ing  out  the  lines  already  established  in  the 
other  branches,  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to 
one  or  two  standards  and  no  more,  for  although 
it  costs  money  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  many  vari- 
eties, we  want  to  be  on  top  in  this  as  well  as  in 
everything  we  specialize  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  ought  to  know  that 
we  are  the  largest  growers  of  vines  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  We  are  not  only  growers  of 
raisin,  wine  and  table  grapes,  but  we  are  also 
making  a  specialty  of  vines  grafted  on  phyl- 
loxera resistant  roots.  Our  great  and  enter- 
prising neighbor,  Mexico,  is  having  its  vine- 
yards devastated  by  this  pest,  and  we  have  al- 
ready sold  two  orders  to  prominent  vineyard- 
lsts  there,  who  know  what  our  stock  is,  consist- 
ing of  eighty  thousand  grafted  vines.  How 
did  we  get  such  orders?  Because  we  had 
pleased  our  customers  before,  so  they  h>id  no 
hesitation  in  patronizing  us  again. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

Our  stock  of  Texas  Umbrella  trees  branched 
in  all  sizes,  guaranteed  absolutely  true  tj 
name,  is  better  than  ever.  We  are  extensive 
growers  of  Poplars,  Mulberries,  Maples,  and 
all  deciduous  ornamental  trees  suited  to  our 
conditions. 

In  evergreens,  we  have  Acacias,  Eucalyptus, 
Palms,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants  —  in  fact 
everything  you  want  for  your  garden. 

OUR  NURSERIES. 

Eleven  hundred  acres  in  four  distinct  places. 
Expensive  to  run  a  business  so  widely  dis- 
tributed. We  know  it.  Why  do  we  not  con- 
centrate all  in  one  place?  Because  we  want  to 
be  in  a  position  to  grow  the  best  of  everything, 
and,  to  do  this,  must  select  the  soil  to  suit  the 
tree,  shrub  or  vine.  No  use  to  grow  a  tree 
where  you  know  beforehand  the  conditions  are 
not  favorable  for  its  perfect  development. 
That  is  what  twenty-one  years  of  experience 
does.  It  place-*  us  in  the  position  to  grow  the 
very  best  stock.  In  making  a  plea  for  your 
trade,  we  do  so,  not  because  we  have  the 
cheapest  stock,  but  on  the  ground  that  when 
you  favor  us  with  your  business,  you  will  get 
the  best  which  money,  brains  and  experience 
combined  can  grow. 

CATALOGUE. 

We  will  mail  our  large,  profusely  illustrated 
catalogue,  English  or  Spanish,  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  5c  postage.  Price  list  mailed  on 
application. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL.  $200,000.00. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

(Incorporated) 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  President  and  Manager, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


BURBANK'S 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

$1.50  per  dozen,  *7.50  per  100,  $50  per  1000. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Phones:   Home  1291;  Sunset  1297.        Pasadena,  Cal. 


APPLE — Leading  Varieties. 
APRICOT— Blenheim,  Hemskirk  and  Royal. 
ALMOND— I.X.L.,  Nonpariel,  Drake's  Seedling. 
PRUNE — French,  Imperial,  Silver  and  Sugar. 

W/\  LINUX— Bur  bank's  Soft  Shell. 

GR/\F»E  V/I  NES-  Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Varieties. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  SMALL  FRUIT  AND  BERRY  PLANTS. 
VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FARM  SEEDS. 
BURR  CLOU EEL R  SEED— The  Best  Soil-Improving  Crop. 

corIoelTc°™ce       TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.         419-421  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Chico  Nursery  Co. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES— 

WalntltS,  Grafted  and  from  Seed  COMPLETE  LINE 

'  OF 

GrapeS,  Grafted  and  from  Cuttings  Rruit  Trees 

pjgS,  Smyrna,  Adriatic,  Black 

Apples 

Carolina  Poplars 
Texas  Umbrellas 


AND 


Ornamentals 


AGENTS  WANTED 

ChlCO,  Cal.      310  Walnut. 


mm 


True  to  Name 

Buy  of  a  man  you  know 
who  knows  the  trees  he 
sells.  Talk  quality  first 
and  then  talk  price.  We 
stand  ready  to  talk  both. 
What  we  know  about  Cit- 
rus Culture  has  been  put 
in  a  book  of  54  pages. 
Shall  we  send  you  one  ? 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and  Citrus 
Trifoliata  seed  bed  plants. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

R.  M.  Teague,  Prop.  San  Dima  >.  Cal. 


We  have  pleased  our  customers 
for  16  years. 

WRITE  THE 

Fresno  Nursery 
Company,  inc. 

(Capital  $50,000.00) 

Before  placing  your  orders  for 

GRAPE  VINES. 


Large  stock  of  Muscats,  Thomp.  Seedless, 
Malaga,  Emperor,  Cornichon,  Tokay,  Lenoir, 
Black  Morocco,  and  Wine  Varieties. 

WALNUT  TREES.  FIG  TREES. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Address 
THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 


STRAWBERRIES— GRAPES 

Rooted  vines  of  Tokay— Cornichon— Emperor  and 
all  the  leading  shipping  varieties. 

Senator  Dunlap  (new)  Dollar  and  Excelsior  (very 
early)  strawberries— best  stock  imported  from  the 
East 

Q.  F.  ROWELL  &  CO. 

Loo  m  1  s ,  Cal, 

THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

Is  out  of  sight  compared  with  other  pears. 
GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Cal. 


Tulare  Lake 
Utah 


or 


ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


HELP  WANTED. 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 


Valuable 

Hints  for  the  Fall 

Planting 

of  Seeds,  Bulbs. 

Trees, 

Shrubbery,  etc. 

Forage 

Plants,  Vetches, 

Alfalfa,  . 

3tC. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 
411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Y NURSERIES 
GROW  THE 
BEST  TREES 


T.  J.  TRUE,      Sebastopol,  Cal. 


AUSTRALIAN  RYE  GRASS 

SEED  (Perennial) 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER, 
BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS. 

PRICE,    FIVE   CENTS   PER  POUND. 

Samples  on  request. 

VIERRA  BROS..  Moss,  Monterey  Co.,  Cal. 


Wanted.— A  Thoroughly 
Experienced  Nurseryman 

One  understanding  the  propagation  of  Fruit  Trees 
and  general  Nursery  work,  and  who  can  handle 
men;  supervising  this  work  generally.  Address 

F.  H.  WILSON,  Dinuba,  Cal. 


Wanted  Everywhere 


madc  IPPMTQ  t0  seI1  our  fruit  trees 
IVIVSnC  nUCIM  I  O  .„.,,  ornamental  shrub- 
bery. We  pay  the  largest  commissions  and  furnish 
you  outfit  free.  Our  agents  are  earning  from  $15  to 
$75  per  week.  If  you  want  to  earn  such  money, 
write  for  agency  with  the 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


Pure  Bur  Clover  Seed. 


We  have  arranged  to  gather  Clover  Burs  in 
quantities,  clean  them  from  all  noxious  weeds, 
thresh,  and  can  deliver  the  seed  in  any  quantities, 
practically  free  from  all  foreign  seed. 


Write  for  Circulars,  Samples  and 
Prices. 

THE   JESSUP  -  WHEELAN  CO., 

224  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  five  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  S4.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 

ROOTEDVINES. 

Tokay,  Emperor, 
Thompson  Seedless,  Sultana, 
Malaga,  Muscatel,  Zinfandel. 

Also  MUIR  PEACH  TREES. 


Fowler  Nursery  Co. 

FOWLER,  CAL. 


PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "J,"  with  u'hich  is  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Culture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWitt,  Ga. 


A  PERFECT  Musk  Melon.  Crenshaw's  raommoth 
perfection.  Write  them  for  description  and  price 
of  seeds.   CRENSHAW  BROS.,  Tampa,  Pla. 


TRUSSES! 

I  do  not  cure  rupture,  but  I  guarantee  to  hold  them 
in  place. 

Curvature  Braces,        Elastic  Hosiery 
Abdominal  Supporters, 

Flat  Foot  Supporters. 

Mail  orders  solicited. 
PRANK  VUEDEKIND, 
440  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure 
ment,  free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MARINE.  STATIONARY. 

GEO.  H.  IA/EIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed. 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 
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DEERE  and  NEW  DEERE 

PLOWS. 


DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  4  Furrow. 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow 


Our  Plows  are  adapted  to  all  conditions  and  they  will  work  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  the  disc. 
Both  styles  have  all  the  latest  improvements  such  as  Bail-Bearing  Discs,  Patented  Landing  Device, 
Dust-Proof  Boxes.  And  they  have  the  strongest  frames  of  any  plow  on  the  market.  Jt  Jt  jt  j. 
«a&   «jt        «jt   «»t  Special  Circular  giving  detailed  description  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Implement 

209-211   MARKET  ST..  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  P 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


KR 


Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


McVICKER  AUTOMATIC 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


In  presenting  the  Mc.Viekrr  auto- 
mat ic  ( Jasoline  Kngine  to  the  t  •  ad", 
we  beg  to  c»)l  *i  ur  at  tent. Ion  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  mechanical  con- 
struction. It  is  a  well  known  lact 
that  the  slmp'er  any  mechanical 
contrivance  is  that  will  d  j  the  work, 
the  more  durable  and  economical 
it  is.  In  this  respect  the  McVicker 
Automatic  Gasoline  Kngine  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself,  and  is  the  only 
engine  built  without  gears,  cams, 
eccentrics,  tumbling  rods,  ratchet 
wheels,  or  alternating  wheels.  It. 
has  less  than  ONK-THIRD  the 
number  of  parts  of  any  other  four- 
'  cycle  gasoline  engine  manufac- 
tured. HOOKER  &  CO., 
530  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

From  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relatd, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.   All  pipe  sold  under  an  almolute  guarantee.   We  contract 

for  complete  Irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,   fSi  ^SVt^^SSSSS: 

PCGET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLTMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Palentsd  ) 

Costs  no  more,  Is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Weston  Basket  &  Barrel  Co. 


GRAPE,  E 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  

EACH,  BERRY,  and  all  BASKETS 


kinds  of  FRUIT  SHIPPING 
VENEER   BARRELS,   COFFEE   AND  CANDY  DRUMS. 

Cor.  Third  and  Berry  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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In  the  Lemon  Packing  House. 


In  the  two  views  of  lemon  handling  given  in 
recent  issues,  we  have  endeavored  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  lemon  is  one  of  our  most  advanced  hor- 
ticultural products,  because  of  the  amount  of  skill- 
fully directed  labor  which  has  to  be  placed  upon  it 
to  insure  commercial  acceptability,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  required  to  provide  facilities  for  the  best 
exercise  of  such  labor.  There  are  of  course  other 
horticultural  products  which  require  these  expendi- 


Limoneira  Co.  of  Santa  Paula,  recently  reviewed  the 
histoi-y  of  lemon  curing  in  southern  California  in  this 
interesting  way:  Unfortunately  about  75%  of  Cali- 
fornia lemons  are  gathered  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  while  the  chief  demand  is  in  midsummer.  The 
experience  of  growers  and  shippers  who  attempted 
to  hold  their  fruit  until  the  summer  months  was  very 
discouraging,  on  account  of  the  heavy  decay,  that 
they  had  concluded  that  the  most  profitable  way  was 
to  ship  the  fruit  within  from  four  to  six  weeks  after 
gathering.    The  result  was  that  the  fruit  was  not 


just  picked  given  exactly  the  same  ventilation  as 
that  which  has  been  in  the  house  several  months, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lemons  in  different  stages 
of  curing  require  radically  different  treatment  as 
regards  ventilation.  As  a  result  of  this  treatment 
some  of  the  fruit  is  usually  wilted  from  receiving  too 
much  air,  while  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  badly 
decayed  from  receiving  too  little. 

Proper  ventilation  is  the  keynote  of  success  in 
keeping  lemons,  and  after  extensive  and  expensive 
experience  along  the  old  lines,  Mr.  Teague  concluded 


Handling  Lemons  in  the  Limoneira  Packing  House-Moving  From  Washer  to  Curing  Tents. 


tures  and  investments,  but  they  belong  in  another 
class,  because  they  completely  change  the  nature  of 
the  product.  Grapes  are  handled,  for  instance,  both 
for  raisins  or  wine,  and  the  process  requires  both 
skill  and  capital,  but  neither  the  raisin  nor  the  wine 
looks  like  the  grape — both,  in  fact,  have  been  manu- 
factured out  of  semblance  to  the  material  gathered 
from  the  plants.  With  the  lemon  no  such  change  has 
occurred;  the  lemon  is  still  fresh  fruit,  and  the  art  of 
the  handler  consists  in  preventing  all  changes  which 
are  at  enmity  with  its  fresh  beauty  and  flavors.  The 
lemon  is  so  delicate  in  its  nature  that  this  is  not  easy 
to  accomplish,  and  many  producers  have  wearied  of 
the  lemon  product  because  of  its  requirement  of  time 
and  money.    Mr.  C.   C.  Teague,   manager  of  the 


equally  distributed  throughout  the  year,  and  at  times 
the  market  would  be  so  glutted  that  the  fruit  sold  be- 
low cost.  Not  being  able  to  hold  his  lemons  when  the 
market  was  low,  and  having  only  a  small  percentage  of 
his  crop  in  summer  when  the  price  was  usually  high, 
one  can,  perhaps,  imagine  how  the  lemon  grower's 
books  balanced  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  answer  the  question  often  asked:  Why 
are  so  many  lemon  groves  budded  over  to  oranges? 

The  old  style  lemon  house,  and  the  one  still  used  by 
many  of  our  growers,  is  a  double-walled,  double- 
roofed  affair,  some  of  them  having  patent  systems  of 
ventilation,  and  others  depending  upon  doors  and 
windows.  When  attempting  to  hold  lemons  by  this 
method  they  are  massed  in  the  house  and  the  fruit 


that  it  is  entirely  impractical  to  hold  lemons  in  large 
quantities  for  any  great  length  of  time  by  the  old 
method.  Growers  have  all  been  on  the  wrong  track 
in  believing  a  low  temperature  first  in  importance. 
If  the  ventilation  is  right  the  temperature  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Mr.  Teague  decided  that  the  proper 
keeping  points  for  lemons  is  just  that  point  between 
where  they  will  wilt  and  where  they  will  sweat. 

To  put  these  ideas  into  practice  the  Limoneira  Co. 
of  Santa  Paula  was  the  first  to  equip  a  house  on  the 
open  air  plan,  and  as  that  company  has  the  most  ex- 
tensive plant  and  the  widest  experience  in  this 
method,  a  description  of  its  lemon  house  and  its 
methods  may  be  of  interest,  and  will  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  other  views  in  a  later  issue. 
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The  Week. 

Kainshave  reached  Dearly  everywhere  since  our 
last  issue  and  have  justified  our  Thanksgiving  admon- 
ition not  to  worry,  but  to  proceed  confidently  with 
whatever  is  worth  doing.  The  rains  have  been  a  lit- 
tle spasmodic,  it  is  true,  and  have  not  shown  the  tra- 
ditional character  of  a  California  winter  rain,  but  the 
soil  has  been  measurably  moistened,  the  mountains 
have  been  covered  with  snow,  the  streams  have  risen 
and  various  activities  which  find  power  and  motive  in 
water,  each  according  to  its  needs,  have  resumed 
aspects  of  confidence.  Plowing  has  commenced 
almost  everywhere,  and  seeding  will  follow  in  the 
belief  that  the  dry  streaks  below  will  be  reached  by 
the  next  storm,  and  certainly  this  desirable  condition 
will  be  rendered  more  sure  by  opening  the  surface, 
as  is  now  being  generally  done.  Some  very  interest- 
ing peculiarities  of  this  year's  storms  are  noted  by 
Mr.  Blochman  in  another  column  of  this  issue. 


A  sort  of  a  hold-over  Thanksgiving  proposition  in 
agricultural  lines  is  found  in  the  report  of  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  was 
made  public  just  after  our  last  issue  went  to  press.  It 
is  a  matter  of  so  many  millions  that  realization  is  dif- 
ficult. Analyzing  the  principal  crops  for  the  year, 
the  Secretary  says  that  corn  reached  its  highest  pro- 
duction at  2,708,000,000  bushels— a  gain  of  42,000,000 
over  the  next  lowest  year,  1899.  Hay  is  second  in 
order  of  value,  although  cotton  held  second  place 
during  the  two  preceding  years.  The  hay  crop  this 
year  is  valued  at  $605,000,000.  Cotton  comes  third, 
with  a  valuation  of  $575,000,000;  wheat,  $525,000,000; 
oats,  $282,000,000;  potatoes,  $138,000,000;  barley, 
$58,000,000;  tobacco,  $12,000,000;  sugar  caDe  and 
sugar  beets,  $50,000,000;  rice,  $13,809,000;  dairy  prod- 
ucts, $665,000,000— an  increase  of  $54,000,000  over 
last  year — and  poultry  products  aggregate  over  $500,- 
000,000.  "  During  the  last  sixteen  years,"  the  Sec- 
retary says,  "the  domestic  exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts have  amounted  to  $12,000,000,000,  or  $1,000,- 
000,000  more  than  enough  to  buy  all  the  railroads  of 
the  country  at  their  commercial  value,  and  this  with 
a  surplus  for  which  there  was  no  demand  at  home." 
Secretary  Wilson  points  out  that  the  farm  contribu- 
tions to  manufactories  during  the  year  were  $2,673,- 
000,000.  Under  the  amendment  to  the  national 
banking  laws  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  banks 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  there  have  been  104  such 
banks  established  in  the  last  year,  nearly  every  one 
of  which  is  located  in  a  rural  community  and  the 
capital  furnished  by  farmers.    All  this  is  enough  to 


make  a  farmer  sit  up  straighter  on  his  wagon  seat 
and  hit  the  nigh  mule  a  good  whack — just  for  the 

style  of  it.   

And  then  speaking  of  distant  trade  it  may  be  un- 
poetic  justice  for  California  to  harass  the  Mediter- 
ranean orange  growers  on  their  own  preserves  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  it  seems  business-like  to 
make  a  try  at  it.  California  orange  growers  have 
practically  displaced  Mediterranean  fruit  in  Ameri- 
can markets,  and  they  have  also  done  enough  by 
shipments  to  Europe  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  shipping  orange  in  the  world  like  the  best 
type  of  Navel  orange  grown  in  California.  This  is 
due  in  good  part  to  the  arid  semi-tropical  conditions 
acting  in  conjunction  with  American  cultural  skill 
and  business  enterprise.  It  looks  as  though  Cali- 
fornia might  turn  this  way  some  of  the  many  millions 
which  Great  Britain  now  pays  to  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  railways  propose  to  join  in  the  experiment  by 
giving  a  lower  rate  to  Europe  than  they  do  to  New 
York.  The  new  rate  to  Europe  is  $1,  as  against 
$1.25  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  immediate  motive  is  to  dispose  in  Europe  of  the 
outside  sizes.  What  is  wanted  in  Europe,  it  is  said, 
is  the  large  Navel  orange  which  never  is  seen  there. 
A  contrary  situation  exists  on  this  side,  where  the 
smaller  fruit  evidently  has  the  preference.  Under 
the  new  conditions  shippers  will  have  a  right  to 
divert  consignments  to  the  European  market  in  the 
event  there  is  a  congestion  in  the  Eastern  city  where 
consignments  have  been  originally  made.  This  seems 
a  very  promising  outlet  for  a  part  of  the  fruit,  though 
experience  is  needed  to  define  the  matter. 

A  part  of  the  buoyant  spirit  which  is  now  rife  in 
California  will  have  opportunity  to  express  itself  at 
a  general  promotion  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Santa  Barbara  on  Saturday,  December  16th.  There 
will  be  representatives  present  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  the  general  subject  for  a  dozen  orators 
will  be  "California's  Need  for  Federal  Aid."  The 
distant  comment  would  probably  be  that  apparently 
California  is  doing  so  well  that  she  has  no  need  of 
Federal  aid;  but  such  a  claim  will  not  prevail.  In 
the  first  place,  all  promoters  and  investors  favor  a 
thing  which  manifests  spirit  and  promise,  and  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  a  condition  has  greater  needs  than 
those  of  dullness  and  depression.  On  this  count  Cali- 
fornia has  greater  needs  than  ever  before  in  her 
history.  Again,  California  is  coming  into  such  de- 
mand for  home  making  and  investment  that  the 
whole  country  is  interested  in  the  better  equipment 
of  the  State  in  its  new  life  by  the  United  States, 
which  has  duties  in  reclamation,  interior  navigation, 
scientific  and  industrial  investigation  which  have 
never  been  discharged.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  secure  such  attention  from 
the  general  Government,  and  the  first  thing  to  do 
here  is  to  demand  it.  We  hope  all  who  can  will  go  to 
Santa  Barbara  and  help  the  thing  along. 


To  speak  of  a  specific  need  in  this  connection  refer- 
ence can  be  made  to  the  valley  reclamation  and  river 
improvement.  We  read  in  an  exchange  that  Mr. 
William  Hammond  Hall,  who  was  once  State  Engi- 
neer, has  just  written  a  pamphlet  to  show  that  the 
National  and  State  Governments  should  pay  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  reclaiming  swamp  lands  that  be- 
long to  private  persons.  His  argument  is  based  on 
the  admitted  contention  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  care  for  navigable  waters.  This  be- 
ing so,  the  lands  adjoining  such  waters  should  be 
placed  by  the  same  Government  in  a  fit  condition  to 
grow  produce  for  shipment  by  such  rivers.  Naviga- 
ble waters  and  goods  for  shipment  are  mutually  con- 
cerned and  should  come  under  the  same  care.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  is  an  indisputable  ground 
taken  by  State  Engineer  Nourse  at  Sacramento, 
who  holds  that  whatever  had  been  done  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  ought  also  to  be  done  for  the  Sacra- 
mento river.  "We  are  just  as  much  wards  of  the 
nation  as  the  people  of  the  Mississippi,  and  we  are 
entitled  to  just  as  much  consideration.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  are  entitled  to  more,  because  the  Federal 
Government  permitted  the  hydraulic  mining  that 
ruined  our  land.  They  ought,  in  other  words,  to  help 
us  to  remedy  the  mischief  that  has  resulted  from 
their  action."  All  these  things  are  likely  to  be 
pushed  by  Californians  until  they  are  realized. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Length  of  Vine  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  going  to  plant  vineyard  this 
season  and  am  thinking  of  planting  cuttings  2  feet 
deep  or  over.  What  do  you  think  of  that  depth? 
My  land  is  mostly  sandy  loam  7  or  8  feet  deep  to 
hardpan.  I  would  thank  you  for  any  information  as 
to  best  depth  for  planting  cuttings. — Planter,  Lodi. 

The  question  of  very  deep  planting  of  long  vine  cut- 
tings was  very  fully  discussed  and  experimented 
with  early  in  the  history  of  California  vine  growing. 
It  was  found  that  long  cuttings  planted  deeply  in  the 
soil  only  rooted  from  the  upper  joints  which  were 
nearer  to  the  surface  and  that  the  lower  extensions 
of  the  cane,  not  only  did  not  grow,  but  were  undesir- 
able, because  of  the  decay  which  set  in.  After  that 
it  was  proposed  to  plant  long  cuttings  somewhat 
horizontally  and  then  turn  up  the  ends,  trusting  that 
bringing  the  whole  cutting  nearly  to  the  warm  sur- 
face would  induce  rooting  at  all  the  joints  and  thus 
produce  a  stronger  vine.  This  was  found  to  be  a 
very  expensive  way  of  planting  and  nothing  was 
gained  by  it;  consequently  during  recent  years 
experience  has  been  general  that  a  proper  cutting  is 
a  rather  short  one— shorter  in  heavy  ground  and 
longer  in  light  soils,  but  still  short  as  compared  with 
the  cutting  which  you  propose  to  use.  The  cutting 
must  be  long  enough  to  reach  down  into  permanently 
moist  soil,  then  it  roots  freely  and  the  roots  extend 
themselves  quite  as  deeply  as  the  nature  of  the  soil 
will  permit  and  there  has  been  shown  to  be  no  gain 
by  the  effort  to  carry  the  wood  of  the  orginal  cutting 
deeply  into  the  soil,  because  of  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  roots  to  extend  deeply  on  their  own 
account.  There  is  no  advantage  ordinarily  in  hav- 
ing the  cutting  down  a  foot  below  the  surface,  except 
possibly  in  some  very  light  sandy  soils  where  the  top 
6  inches  count  for  nothing.  In  the  heavier  soils  the 
bottom  of  the  cutting  should  be  about  8  inches  from 
the  surface.  The  subject  is  one  which  must  be 
determined  according  to  judgment  of  the  conditions 
of  soil  in  which  the  planting  is  to  be  made. 


Legumes  for  Stock  in  the  Interior  Valleys. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  the  culture  of  cowpeas  in  this  valley  for  stock 
feed,  what  variety  to  use,  when  to  be  sown  and  how 
cared  for,  or  cultivated,  I  mean?  I  want  to  try  feed- 
ing them  to  hogs  in  the  field  where  grown.  Also,  any 
information  on  the  culture  of  Kafir  corn  and  Soy 
beans  in  this  valley. — Enquirer,  Visalia. 

If  you  have  land  which  is  moist  in  the  summer,  you 
can  get  a  great  growth  of  cowpeas,  and  probably 
the  variety  known  as  "  Whippoorwill "  is  the  best  of 
them.  They  should  be  sown  in  drills  and  cultivated 
long  enough  to  kill  down  weed  growth  until  the  peas 
get  a  good  start,  and  then  they  will  protect  them- 
selves; but  you  cannot  grow  cowpeas  during  the 
frosty  season,  because  they  are  really  members  of  the 
bean  family  and  exceedingly  sensitive  to  frost.  If 
you  want  a  winter-growing  legume,  you  must  take 
ordinary  field  peas  or  vetches,  both  of  which  are 
quite  satisfactory  in  the  valley  and  quite  hardy 
against  frost.  Kafir  corn  is  generally  grown 
just  as  Indian  corn  is — rather  thick  planting,  if  you 
wish  the  forage;  rather  thinner,  if  you  are  growing 
for  grain.  Soy  beans  should  only  be  undertaken  in 
an  experimental  way  to  see  how  well  they  may  be 
suited  to  your  particular  conditions. 


Burning  Rusty  Stubble  and  Straw. 

To  the  Editor: — I  had  land  in  wheat  last  season 
which  was  destroyed  by  rust.  I  cannot  burn  the 
straw,  for  the  reason  it  has  been  Hooded  with  water 
loaded  with  silt  and  the  silt  sticking  to  the  straw  so 
it  will  not  burn  easily.  Will  the  rust  on  this  straw 
affect  the  next  crop  if  sown  to  wheat  ? — Grower, 
Imperial  valley. 

Our  correspondent  is  on  the  old  Colorado  desert 
where  rust  appeared  this  year  and  did  much  injury. 
It  is  better  to  burn  the  rusty  stubble  and  straw,  but 
this  would  not  give  freedom  from  rust  next  year  if 
the  conditions  for  rusting  are  right.  Rust  spores 
are  always  present  and  one  cannot  escape  them  by 
burning  the  field,  though,  of  course,  many  are  thus 
destroyed.  For  this  reason  the  fact  that  one  cannot 
burn  the  field  should  not  give  particular  concern. 
If  conditions  favor  rust  next  year  you  will  have 
rusty  grain;  if  not,  the  fact  that  the  rust  spores  re- 
main on  the  straw  and  stubble  will  not  induce  it. 
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The  reason  why  interior  situations  in  California  suf- 
fer from  rust,  as  they  did  this  year,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  season  was  very  peculiar;  that  heat 
and  moisture  occurring  together  favor  the  multiplica- 
tion of  this  disease,  as  it  has  not  occurred  for  years 
before  and  may  not  occur  to  the  same  extent  for 
years  to  come.  For  this  reason  we  should  advise  you 
to  go  on  with  your  ordinary  operations  and  not  be 
particularly  concerned  about  burning  the  field. 


Root  Bacteria  and  Grape  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — The  soil  here  at  Florin  is  shallow 
and  light,  and  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  small  fruits, 
such  as  grapes  and  berries.  I  have  found  that  barn- 
yard manure  does  not  give  the  required  result  in 
some  parts  of  my  vineyard,  so  I  wish  to  try  the  nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria.  What  legume  would  be  most 
likely  to  grow  here  where  the  soil  is  shallow?  Would 
the  short  time  the  seed  has  to  make  a  stand  (three 
or  four  months)  militate  against  the  success  of  the 
bacteria?  Would  it  not  be  best  to  plant  the  seed 
right  at  the  base  of  the  vine,  so  the  bacteria  could 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  small  roots  of  the 
grape  vines?  Could  the  seed  be  planted  when  the 
ground  is  dry  and  be  left  until  the  rains,  the  same  as 
any  other  grain  seed  is  planted?  Would  the  subse- 
quent hoeing  around  the  vines  (probably  in  three  or 
four  months)  tend  to  kill  the  bacteria-infected  legume? 
— Vine  Grower,  Florin. 

The  legumes  which  would  be  most  satisfactory  for 
winter  growth  with  you  are  burr  clover  and  common 
field  peas.  These  usually  grow  very  well  without  the 
addition  of  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria.  The  bacte- 
ria will  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  roots  of  the 
grape  vine,  as  they  only  establish  themselves  on  the 
roots  of  leguminous  plants.  The  only  advantage  of 
the  course  which  you  propose  to  your  vines  would  be 
from  the  plowing  into  the  soil  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  green  vegetation,  rich  in  nitrogen,  which 
would  decay  readily,  add  to  the  humus  in  the  soil  and 
improve  it  both  in  plant  food  and  in  mechanical  con- 
dition. The  growth  of  the  legume  should  be  secured 
in  the  winter  time,  when  the  vine  is  dormant,  so  that 
its  growth  and  plowing-in  would  not  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  vine.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to 
maintain  the  growth  of  the  legume  daring  the  sum- 
mer, because  they  would  exhaust  the  soil  moisture 
which  should  go  to  the  grape  vine,  and  growing  them 
at  the  base  of  the  vine  would  not  bring  them  close  to 
the  small  roots  of  the  vine,  which  are  not  there.  You 
seem  to  be  a  little  mistaken  in  the  idea  that  the  bac- 
teria can  communicate  anything  directly  to  the  vine. 
It  can  only  be  of  value  indirectly  by  increasing  the 
growth  of  plants,  which  by  their  decay  shall  furnish 
plant  food,  and  this  should  be  distributed  all  through 
the  soil  of  the  vineyard. 


Replanting  Peach  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  digging  up  an  old  peach 
orchard,  intending  to  replant  with  peach  trees.  Would 
you  kindly  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  kind  of  ferti- 
lizer that  would  make  them  grow  well,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  trees  planted  in  the  same 
ground  again  are  not  likely  to  grow  well. — Orchard- 
ist,  Fresno  county. 

It  is  possible  that  your  land  may  need  fertilizing, 
but  it  is  rather  dangerous  to  undertake  to  apply 
fertilizers  directly  to  young  trees.  It  would  usually 
be  better  to  plant  the  trees  and  apply  the  fertilizers 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  not  too  near  the  trees, 
and  plow  it  in  after  the  chief  winter  rains  are  over. 
If  you  have  available  stable  manure  nothing  could  be 
better.  If  you  buy  fertilizers  the  sheep  manure, 
which  has  been  available  in  your  county,  would  be 
excellent,  if  not  used  in  excess,  or  regular  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  which  are  specially  prepared  for  fruit 
trees  by  a  number  of  dealers,  are  also  good.  The 
fertilizer  trade  is  now  under  regulation  of  the  law,  so 
that  you  are  quite  sure  to  get  good  value  in  pur- 
chasing. 

Grasses  for  Coast  Situations. 

To  the  Editor: — In  seeking  information  as  to  what 
kind  of  grass  would  be  best  to  sow  on  the  hillsides 
back  of  Redwood  City,  just  on  the  foothills,  I  have 
been  informed  that  it  must  be  an  annual  grass  to 
produce  good  pasturage,  and  that  you  could  inform 
me  of  the  name  of  some  such  grass  better  than  any 
one  else. — Amateur,  San  Francisco. 

For  best  results,  you  should  secure  a  stand  of  the 
perennial  grass,  if  possible,  and  what  you  can  do  in 
that  direction  you  must  determine  by  experience,  be- 
cause it  is  conditioned  directly  on  the  retentive  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  and  the  degree  of  moisture  which  can  be 


retained  for  a  certain  time  in  the  dry  season.  The 
grasses  which  will  succeed  in  maintaining  life  in  the 
root  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  San  Mateo  county 
are  the  Australian  rye  grass  and  orchard  grass,  and 
seeds  of  these  grasses  should  be  sown  at  once,  if 
there  is  at  present  moisture  enough  to  enable  you  to 
work  the  land.  Success  in  starting  these  grasses 
depends  very  much  upon  early  sowing  and  as  deep 
rooting  as  possible  during  the  first  winter.  Although 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  advance  of  experiment  what 
degree  of  success  you  will  attain,  we  can  advise  you 
to  make  the  experiment  suggested,  as  these  are  the 
grasses  most  likely  to  succeed.  If  the  land  should  be 
too  dry  for  these  grasses,  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  get  a  good  winter  growth  of  oats  or  rye  for  feed- 
ing during  the  winter  time.  These  grains  give  bet- 
ter results  during  the  short  season  than  any  of  the 
annual  grasses  known  to  us. 


Grafting  Grape  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions  concerning  grape  grafting.  I  have 
your  work  "California  Fruits,"  and  have  read  same 
with  interest  and  profit,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
some  points  more  fully.  I  have  in  my  vineyard,  at 
Imperial,  San  Diego  county,  twenty  acres  planted 
for  Malaga,  but  which  prove  to  be  Feher  Szagos.  I 
am  thoroughly  familiar  with  fruit  tree  budding,  and 
have  done  grafting  also,  but  not  in  grapes,  and  can- 
not find  anyone  here  that  has.  The  vines  are  one 
and  two  years  old,  and  have  made  a  wonderful  growth 
and  start  early  in  spring  there.  1.  Should  I  graft 
before  vine  starts  growth,  or  when?  2.  With  careful 
work,  what  percentage  should  succeed?  3.  Do  I  need 
an  experienced  grape  grafter?  4.  Where  can  I  get 
such  a  man?  5.  What  kind  of  graft  is  best  in  vines 
i  inch  to  H  inch  diameter? — Grower,  San  Diego 
county. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  graft  grape  vines  of  the 
size  you  describe,  and  if  you  proceed  according  to 
directions  given  in  "California  Fruits,"  pages  289  and 
290  of  the  third  edition,  which  we  presume  is  the  one 
you  have,  you  will  get  a  very  high  percentage  of 
success.  Your  general  knowledge  of  grafting  will 
fully  qualify  you  to  follow  the  suggestions  given  in 
the  book.  With  the  size  of  vine  you  mention,  the 
common  cleft  graft,  the  left-hand  picture  on  page  29, 
will  be  best,  and  the  time  to  graft  will  be  early  in  the 
spring,  just  when  the  sap  is  beginning  to  flow, 
although  with  such  a  large  acreage  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  rather  early  to  get  through. 


The  Garbanzo  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — In  regard  to  "garavances" — I  be- 
lieve that  is  what  they  are  called— are  they  a  good 
deal  like  beans,  and  do  they  freeze  easily?  Are  they 
good  yielders  in  the  average  soil  of  California,  or  do 
they  have  a  preference  of  soil?  What  are  the  beans 
used  for?  Where  are  the  most  of  them  grown  in  Cal- 
ifornia? What  time  of  the  year  is  the  seed  usually 
sown? — Reader,  Salinas. 

The  garbanzo  is  tender  like  a  bean,  although  the 
seed  itself  looks  like  a  pea.  They  are  not  usually 
successful  in  California,  as  late  planting  has  to  be 
done  because  of  danger  of  frost,  and  the  plant  does 
not  like  the  dry  season,  although  in  your  situation 
near  the  coast  it  might  be  more  satisfactory  than  in 
the  interior.  The  seeds  are  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  soups.  They 
have  also  attained  some  reputation  lately  as  substi- 
tute for  coffee.  There  is,  however,  no  commercial 
product  of  importance. 


Australian  Rye  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:— Kindly  let  me  know  how  many 
pounds  of  Australian  rye  grass  should  be  sown  per 
acre,  also,  where  it  can  be  obtained.  Would  it  be 
good' to  sow  with  alfalfa?— Grower,  Monterey. 

Australian  rye  grass  seed  is  usually  sown  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  acre  and  it  is  not  usual  to 
sow  it  with  alfalfa,  as  the  latter  seems  to  do  better  by 
itself.  The  seed  is  sold  by  parties  advertising  in  our 
columns.   

Buckeyes  not  Good  for  Stock  Feed. 

To  the  Editor:— Is  the  buckeye  nut  of  any  food 
value  to  cows  or  chickens,  or  is  it  poisonous?  What 
is  the  scientific  name  of  the  buckeye?— Farmer, 
Sonoma  county. 

The  buckeye  is  not  desirable  for  stock  food.  It  has 
sometimes  been  reported  a3  poisonous,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  that  fact  has  been  definitely  made 
out.    The  scientific  name  is  ^Esculus  Californica. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  December  4,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with  fre- 
quent heavy  frosts.  There  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in 
most  places  Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  the  most  se- 
vere snowstorm  for  several  years  occurred  on  November 
29th  in  the  foothills  and  mountain  districts  of  the 
Sierra.  At  Redding  and  Grass  Valley  the  snowfall  was 
3  inches  and  it  was  much  heavier  in  the  surrounding 
mountains.  The  rain  was  of  great  benefit  to  farming 
interests.  Plowing  and  seeding  have  been  resumed  and 
range  feed  has  started.  Oranges  were  not  injured  by 
the  frosts  and  harvest  is  progressing;  there  is  a  good 
yield  and  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality.  Tree  pruning 
is  in  progress  in  some  places. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Cool  weather  continued  during  the  week  and  frosts 
occurred  in  nearly  all  sections,  but  no  material  injury 
resulted.  Heavy  rain  fell  on  the  morning  of  November 
29th  and  severe  thunder  storms  occurred  in  portions  of 
the  bay  district.  The  snowfall  in  the  foothills  and 
mountains  was  unusually  heavy.  A  correspondent  at 
Niles  states  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly  saturated  to  the 
depth  of  13  inches  and  is  in  first-class  condition  for  plow- 
ing; the  seasonal  rainfall  in  that  vicinity  is  2.38  inches. 
The  rain  during  the  past  two  weeks  was  general  through- 
out the  section  and  in  most  places  was  sufficient  to  start 
pasturage  and  soften  the  soil.  Plowing  and  seeding  are 
progressing  rapidly  and  work  has  commenced  in  or- 
chards and  vineyards.  Oranges  have  not  been  seriously 
damaged  by  frost  and  are  in  good  condition. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Generous  rains  fell  throughout  the  valley  the  first  part 
of  the  week  and  were  followed  by  cloudy  and  foggy 
weather  the  last  portion.  The  rains  were  very  bene- 
ficial in  conditioning  the  ground  for  plowing  and  seeding 
and  starting  new  feed,  which  was  getting  scarce.  Heavy 
frosts  occurred  frequently  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  but  caused  no  damage.  Plowing  and  seeding  are 
progressing  rapidly  since  the  rains.  Some  orchards  and 
vineyards  are  being  pruned.  A  large  crop  of  oranges  of 
excellent  quality  is  being  harvested  and  shipped.  Feed 
is  very  scarce  and  stock  are  getting  thin,  but  are  healthy. 
A  few  warm  days  are  needed  to  bring  on  the  green  feed. 

Soathern  California. 

Cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  of  the  week, 
with  rain  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  followed  by  clear, 
warmer  weather.  Frosts  occurred  in  some  sections,  but 
caused  no  serious  injury.  The  seasonal  rainfall  at  Ana- 
heim is  5.46  inches,  at  Upland  3.13  inches  and  at  Poway 
4.92  inches.  The  snowfall  in  the  mountains  has  been 
unusually  heavy.  High  water  has  caused  considerable 
damage  at  Imperial.  Water  is  rising  in  the  irrigating 
wells,  streams  are  running  and  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
saturated.  In  some  sections  the  ground  is  too  wet  for 
cultivation.  Early  sown  grain  is  making  good  growth 
and  pasturage  has  become  quite  abundant.  The  bright 
sunshine  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  was  bene- 
ficial to  citrus  fruits,  but  oranges  are  coloring  rather 
slowly  and  are  being  picked  in  limited  quantities. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, December  6,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Those  who  are  disposed  to  rail  at  cookery  schools, 
and  have  no  respect  for  cookery  except  as  their 
mothers  did  it,  are  likely  to  receive  a  shock  by  the 
announcement  that  under  a  new  policy  decided  by  the 
War  Department  officers  of  the  commissary  depart- 
ment are  to  be  taught  to  make  bread,  and  will  be 
given  practical  instructions  in  cooking.  Officers  of 
the  commissary  department  will,  accordingly,  be  sent 
to  the  school  of  application  for  cavalry  and  field  artil- 
lery at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  for  a  course  in  the  school 
for  cooks  and  bakers.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  army 
officers  that  with  the  acquirement  of  practical  and 
technical  knowledge  by  the  officers  in  baking  and 
cooking  of  food  a  great  reform  will  be  brought  about 
in  the  preparation  of  food  in  the  army.  Surely  this 
is  a  paternal  policy  in  the  Government,  and  the 
maternal  is  ruled  out  of  it.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
a  new  demand  for  handsome  lieutenants  with  cooking 
certificates  will  arise  among  our  young  ladies.  To 
get  men  who  are  Apollos  on  parade  and  skillful  in  the 
kitchen  seems  almost  too  much  to  expect,  but  it  may 
go  far  to  balance  other  inequalities  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  soldiers'  wives. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations  as  Related 
to  the  Development  of  the  West. 

By  A.  C.  TKUE.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  development  of  the  West  in  every  line  depends 
to  a  very  large  extent  upon  its  agriculture.  In  the 
past  mining  and  grazing  have  been  the  chief  indus- 
tries of  this  region,  and  in  their  early  stages  both 
were  very  largely  a  gamble.  Mining  was  largely 
confined  to  working  the  rich  deposits  where  profits 
were  large  but  uncertain,  and  stock  raising  con- 
sisted in  running  cattle  on  the  open  range  summer 
and  winter,  with  no  provision  against  the  dangers  of 
heat  and  drouth  in  summer,  and  snow  and  cold  in 
winter.  To-day  a  new  era  has  come  in  both  industries. 

The  bulk  of  our  mineral  production  comes  from 
large  deposits  of  low-grade  ores  requiring  large 
amounts  of  capital  and  labor,  and  yielding  only  a 
small  margin  of  profit  which  can  be  easily  overcome 
by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  working.  The  profit- 
ableness of  working  many  such  ores  depends  upon 
the  possibility  of  securing  a  cheap  food  supply.  The 
starvation  and  freezing  incident  to  the  old  system  in 
the  live  stock  industry  were  repugnant  to  both  busi- 
ness principles  and  humane  instincts.  Both  de- 
manded a  change  under  which  a  food  supply  should 
be  provided  for  times  when  the  seasons  were  such 
that  cattle  would  suffer.  The  providing  of  such  a 
supply  puts  the  live  stock  industry  on  sound  business 
principles.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  these  two  great  industries  depends  upon  the 
contemporaneous  development  of  Western  agricul- 
ture. 

Aside  from  its  influence  upon  the  other  industries 
of  that  section,  agriculture  is  itself  an  important  in- 
dustry in  the  West,  the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
farms  being  as  great  as  that  of  the  products  of  the 
mines.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  West 
agriculture  depends  absolutely  upon  irrigation,  and 
in  the  remaining  sections  it  is  greatly  helped  if  water 
can  be  supplied  to  the  lands.  In  general,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  irrigation  and  drainage  investigation  in 
their  work  in  the  West  is  the  advancement  of  irri- 
gated agriculture  by  collecting  and  publishing  infor- 
mation as  to  the  best  methods  of  preparing  the  land 
for  the  application  of  water  and  of  applying  water  to 
the  crops;  the  proper  quantities  of  water  to  appiy 
and  the  proper  stages  of  crop  growth  at  which  to 
apply  it;  irrigation  on  a  small  scale  as  a  supplement 
to  dry  farming  or  the  live  stock  industry;  the  effect 
of  existing  laws  and  institutions  on  the  property  of 
the  individual  farmer  and  on  the  best  use  of  the 
water  supply  from  the  public  standpoint;  and  the 
drainage  of  seeped  and  overflowed  lands. 

Preparing  Land  for  Irrigation. — The  settlement 
of  the  lands  of  the  West  which  are  reclaimed  by  irri- 
gation is  largely  by  immigration.  These  settlers 
come  from  sections  where  irrigation  is  not  practiced, 
and  therefore  are  ignorant  regarding  the  steps 
which  must  be  taken  to  put  their  land  in  proper  con- 
dition for  receiving  water.  Every  year  thousands  of 
such  settlers  go  to  the  West,  and  for  their  use  there 
has  been  prepared  and  published  a  bulletin  stating 
what  must  be  done  in  order  that  the  best  results  may 
be  obtained,  and  describing  the  methods  and  tools  to 
be  used  in  clearing  and  leveling  land.  Thousands  of 
these  bulletins  have  been  sent  to  settlers  in  the  West, 
and  have  been  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  prop- 
erly prepare  their  land  without  the  waste  of  time 
and  means  in  useless  experiments. 

Methods  of  Applying  Water  to  Crops. — There 
are  in  general  three  methods  of  applying  water  to 
crops  in  the  arid  region  —  flooding,  in  furrows  and  in 
basins.  These  methods  are  adapted  to  different  soils 
and  different  crops,  and  what  may  be  the  best  method 
for  one  place  or  one  crop  may  be  unsuited  to  other 
conditions.  This  is  not  always  understood,  and  the 
use  of  any  particular  method  is  apt  to  be  a  matter  of 
chance,  regardless  of  its  adaptability,  especially  in  a 
locality  which  is  just  being  brought  under  irrigation. 
Studies  of  the  results  of  applying  water  by  the  differ- 
ent methods  in  general  farm  practice  have  been 
made,  and  in  addition  experiments  are  being  carried 
on  to  make  more  exact  determinations  of  these  re- 
sults. Reports  are  published  describing  the  various 
methods  and  the  conditions  to  which  each  is  suited. 
These  are  distributed  free  of  charge  and  are  bring- 
ing about  the  adoption  of  the  methods  best  suited  to 
each  locality  and  each  crop.  It  has  been  found  also 
that  the  method  of  applying  water  has  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  quantity  of  water  required  by  a  crop, 
making  it  possible  by  the  adoption  of  proper  methods 
to  greatly  extend  the  irrigated  area. 

Water  Requirements  of  Crops. — A  knowledge  of 
the  water  requirements  of  crops  is  necessary  to  the 
engineer  in  building  irrigation  works,  to  the  canal 
manager  in  disposing  of  water  to  farmers,  and  to  the 
farmer  in  securing  a  water  supply  and  in  applying 
water  to  his  crops.  The  first  work  undertaken  by 
the  office  of  experiment  stations  was  the  collection  of 
data  as  to  the  quantities  of  water  used  in  general 
practice.    The  work  covered  the  whole  arid  West  and 


has  been  continued  since  1899.  In  addition  to  this, 
experiments  are  being  carried  on  in  co-operation 
with  the  State  experiment  stations  to  determine 
what  quantities  of  water  applied  to  different  crops 
will  produce  the  best  results.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  published  and  distributed  through- 
out the  arid  region,  and  are  promoting  a  more 
economical  use  of  water,  making  it  possible  to  re- 
claim large  areas  with  our  limited  water  supply. 

Irrigation  of  Small  Tracts. — The  plains  extend- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are  poorly 
supplied  with  water  and  are  very  largely  devoted  to 
stock  raising,  but  within  the  last  few  years  large 
areas  have  been  broken  up  and  devoted  to  "dry 
farming,"  that  is,  farming  without  irrigation.  The 
cultivation  of  these  lands  has  been  repeatedly  at- 
tempted, with  disastrous  results,  and  it  is  feared  by 
many  that  an  entire  dependence  on  dry  farming  will 
bring  only  a  repetition  of  former  experience.  How- 
ever, it  is  believed  that  if  the  farmers  can  irrigate 
small  areas,  while  farming  larger  tracts,  they  can 
raise  enough  to  keep  their  families  and  their  farm 
animals  over  years  of  drouth  when  their  unirrigated 
crops  fail,  instead  of  abandoning  their  farms  as  has 
been  done  heretofore.  Stream  water  is  not  available 
for  most  of  these  farms,  and  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
a  supply  either  by  pumping  or  storing  storm  water. 
During  the  past  two  seasons  several  field  agents  have 
been  employed  to  collect  information  as  to  what  has 
already  been  done  in  this  line,  the  cost  of  wells  and 
pumps,  the  cost  of  fuel  and  operation,  the  areas 
served  and  the  crop  returns.  In  addition,  labora- 
tory tests  of  pumps  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  best  styles  of  pumps,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  pumps  work  at  the  highest  efficiency.  These 
investigations  have  for  their  object,  first,  the  demon- 
stration of  the  possibilities  along  this  line,  and  sec- 
ond, the  supplying  of  information  which  will  enable 
farmers  to  buy  the  right  kind  of  machinery  and  oper- 
ate it  to  the  best  advantage.  These  studies  will  go 
a  long  way  to  aid  in  the  agricultural  development  of 
a  large  section  which  is  now  used  only  for  grazing, 
and  is  deteriorating  for  that  purpose. 

Irrigation  Laws  and  Institutions. — The  studies 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  relating  to  irrigation 
have  had  for  their  first  object  the  gaining  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  effects  of  existing  laws  in  order  that  their 
revision  from  time  to  time  may  be  made  intelligently, 
with  a  view  to  the  best  use  of  the  water  supply.  It 
is  in  this  line  that  they  have  their  most  intimate  re- 
lations to  the  development  of  the  West,  since  the 
publications  of  this  office  on  that  line  have  had  a 
great  influence  in  shaping  legislation  in  several  West- 
ern States.  There  is  no  place  where  the  new  settler 
is  more  at  the  mercy  of  others  than  in  securing  a 
water  right.  The  reports  of  this  office  regarding 
laws,  regulations  and  conditions  affecting  water 
rights  supply  to  such  settlers  information  which  will 
help  them  to  understand  the  subject  and  protect 
their  own  interests. 

Drainage. — The  diversion  of  water  from  the 
streams  of  the  West  and  its  use  upon  the  land  has 
swamped  a  great  deal  of  land  which  was  formerly 
arid  and  was  later  cultivated  profitably.  In  the 
West  the  chief  drainage  work  of  this  office  is  in  the 
restoration  of  the  lands  swamped  by  seepage  water 
from  ditches  and  irrigated  lands  to  productivity.  In 
the  East  the  work  includes  a  study  of  methods  of 
reclaiming  swamped  and  overflowed  lands  and  of  im- 
proving farm  lands  which,  although  not  swamped, 
are  too  wet  for  the  best  results. 

To  state  again,  in  general  terms,  the  relation  of 
the  irrigation  and  drainage  investigations  of  the 
office  of  experiment  stations  to  the  development  of 
the  West:  The  whole  development  of  the  West,  as 
of  every  section  of  the  country,  depends  primarily 
upon  its  agriculture;  the  agriculture  of  the  West 
depends  upon  irrigation;  and  irrigation  necessitates 
drainage;  the  work  of  this  office  has  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  irrigated  agriculture  by  investi- 
gations relating  directly  to  the  practice  of  irri- 
gation and  drainage,  and  the  use  of  machinery  in 
farm  operations.  As  a  governmental  agency  dealing 
with  irrigation,  its  work  is  differentiated  from  that 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
which  is  engaged  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  reservoirs  and  other  irrigation  works  in  special 
districts  of  the  arid  regions,  particularly  where  there 
is  Government  land  not  hitherto  utilized  for  irriga- 
tion by  private  capital. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


A  Further  Discussion  of  Weather  Conditions. 

To  the  Editor: — Over  6  inches  rain  for  October 
and  November  at  Flagstaff,  central  Arizona,  4  inches 
at  San  Diego,  3  at  Los  Angeles,  2  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  about  1  inch  at  San  Francisco  is  the  peculiar 
rainfall  for  this  season  to  December  1.  Whether  the 
excessive  rains  in  the  south  will  again  repeat  them- 
selves this  year  like  last  remains  to  be  seen.  Condi- 
tions are  starting  out  somewhat  similar;  but  a  sea- 
son often  takes  a  change  of  phase  as  it  develops. 
However  this  be,  the  central  part  of  the  State  need 
fear  no  drought  whenever  ample  rains  fall  south. 


The  dry  type  seasons,  of  which  for  southern  California 
we  had  three  in  succession  ('97-98,  '98-99  and  '99-00), 
have  their  rains  come  as  tag  ends  of  northern  storms 
(Oregon  and  Washington  lows). 

A  month  ago  we  stated  that  no  permanent  high 
barometer  had  as  yet  formed  between  Point  Concep- 
tion and  the  bay,  and  that  if  it  remained  so  for  a 
month  we  were  certain  that  at  least  an  average 
rainy  season  would  ensue,  no  matter  how  belated  the 
season  was  in  opening.  The  high  barometer  has  pre- 
vailed along  the  coast  north  of  the  fortieth  latitude— 
the  summer  type  high;  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
light  rains  to  date.  This  must  now  yield  to  the  in- 
coming low  (barom.),  the  rain  bearing  areas.  The 
several  rains  in  southern  California  have  not  all  been 
Sonora's  (Mexican  tropical  coast  rains  extending 
northward);  they  have  been  rains  right  off  the 
ocean  that  on  account  of  the  prevalent  high  barome- 
ter northward  were  forced  southward.  This  never 
occurs  in  drier  seasons;  thirty  years  of  observation 
gives  an  absolute  certainty  to  this  fact. 

Prevalent  low  barometers  towards  the  Mexican 
line  gave  us  our  heavy  rains  south  last  year.  In  the 
storm  of  November  26th  and  27th,  a  few  days  ago, 
the  low  barometer  in  Arizona  suctioned  the  storm 
area  which  had  come  in  north  of  Eureka  toward 
itself,  so  that  it  took  the  unusual  course  to  cross  the 
Sierras,  the  eastern  California  and  Arizona  deserts 
through  Flagstaff  to  Mexico.  Usually  the  rain  bear- 
ing area  follows  down  the  coast,  west  of  the  Sierras 
and  the  San  Gabriel  range.  We  cannot  yet  believe 
that  these  conditions  will  be  permanent;  next  year's 
rains  and  perhaps  the  latter  part  of  this  season  may 
be  of  the  usual  type. 

In  this  periodic  rain  belt  great  variations  of  type 
occur  in  certain  seasons.  The  dry  period  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  decade  south  of  Point  Con- 
ception is  apt  now  to  have  its  reaction  to  a  wetter 
spell. 

This  winter  is  going  to  be  much  colder  than  last. 
Cold  began  early  in  the  Arctic  —  freezing  in  the 
whaling  fleet  early  in  September -- the  middle  of 
October  saw  biting  frosts  in  even  western  Oregon, 
followed  a  month  later  by  cold  weather  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. But  our  cold  weather  is  only  in  short  spells 
and  has  no  Eastern  rigor  whatever. 

The  atmosphere  shows  the  usual  amount  of  mois- 
ture, and  there  is  no  reason  under  present  baro- 
metric pressure  distribution  why  good  rains  should 
not  fall  this  month.  L.  E.  Blochman. 

Santa  Maria,  Dec.  3. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Pruning  the  Emperor. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman  of  Fresno,  one  of  our  best 
known  growers  of  the  popular  shipping  grape,  the 
Emperor,  gives  the  California  Cultivator  an  outline  of 
her  conclusions  on  pruning  this  variety,  which  will  be 
interesting  to  other  growers: 

The  Emperor  vine  is  a  shy  bearer  unless  rightly 
pruned.  When  trellised  it  oversets  with  fruit  and 
produces  a  large  quantity  of  small  bunches  of  in- 
ferior grapes,  that  often  fail  to  ripen.  When  low 
pruned  it  runs  to  leaf  growth  rather  than  fruit. 
The  approved  pruning  is  that  of  staked  vines,  with 
crowns  4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  buying  stakes  we  prefer  them  6  feet  long,  as 
they  can  then  be  redriven  two  or  more  times,  for 
they  rot  after  a  few  years.  It  pays  to  char  or  tar 
the  end  that  goes  into  the  ground. 

The  young  vineyard  is  simply  let  grow  the  first 
year  without  stakes;  in  the  first  pruning,  if  the 
growth  is  long  enough  the  strongest  canes  are  se- 
lected and  tied  up  one,  two,  sometimes  three  of  them 
to  the  stake,  and  they  should  be  at  least  4  feet  long. 
The  top  buds  often  look  weak,  but  can  be  depended 
on  to  push  out  promptly  when  tied  up,  as  vine  growth 
naturally  starts  out  at  the  top  of  the  shoot  when  the 
growth  is  upright.  There  will  always  be  vines  in  a 
young  vineyard  that  cannot  be  staked  until  the  sec- 
ond year;  these  are  pruned  to  one  or  two  buds  8  or 
10  inches  from  the  ground.  Now  to  return  to  the 
young  vineyard  that  we  were  shaping  up  —  down  on 
the  side  of  the  canes  that  are  tied  up  trim  off  the 
laterals  except  one  about  10  inches  from  the  ground, 
cut  this  to  two  buds  to  form  a  spur  for  next  year,  as 
on  this  spur  we  depend  for  the  wood  to  renew  the 
top  when  necessary.  The  next  pruning  the  young 
vine  receives  two  or  three  buds  of  the  new  growth  at 
the  top  should  be  left  to  form  spurs  for  the  top 
crown;  this  is  continued  each  year  until  the  crown 
becomes  too  much  tangled,  when  one  spur  may  be 
entirely  removed  and  new  growth  brought  up  from 
the  lower  spur  again  to  take  its  place. 

In  case  the  vineyard  has  been  low  pruned  for  a 
number  of  years  and  it  has  to  be  reformed  into  a  high 
staked  vine,  one  or  two  canes  are  carried  up  to  the 
top  of  the  stake  and  cut  off  at  a  bud  pointing  out- 
wardly and  tied  firmly.  At  the  low  crown  cut  off 
two  spurs  for  every  cane  carried  up.  If  this  only 
leaves  one  for  the  low  stump  the  vine  is  then  pruned 
the  next  year  the  same  as  the  young  staked  vine.  If 
more  than  one  spur  is  left  it  is  removed  the  second 
season,  the  reason  for  not  taking  away  more  than  we 
provide  for  iu  that  the  excess  of  sap  may  break 
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through  the  tissues  of  the  vine  and  black  knot  start 
to  grow  on  the  weakened  spot.  While  this  is  a  brief 
outline  it  covers  an  experience  of  ten  years  with  the 
Emperor  grape  and  a  long  series  of  experiments 
entered  into  to  be  sure  of  the  best  way. 

We  have  found  that  winter  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
makes  the  use  of  sulphur  some  years  superfluous. 
This  is  not  in  accord  with  the  University  viticulturist 
teachings,  as  they  believe  in  two  or  three  sulphurings. 

I  can  only  give  you  our  practice  here  as  you  ask 
for  that,  but  would  have  you  consider  that  we  are  in 
the  dry  interior  and  that  you  had  best  experiment  a 
little  for  yourself.  We  spray  heavily  in  the  winter 
with  Bordeaux,  waiting  for  a  dry  time  to  do  it.  This 
takes  the  carried-over  spores  of  the  mildew  clinging 
to  the  vine;  we  prefer  this  as  less  expensive  than  the 
sulphur.  Then  we  watch  carefully,  and  if  the  slight- 
est mildew  shows  we  use  sulphur  promptly.  At  first 
we  were  very  timid  about  trusting  to  Bordeaux,  but 
now  find  that  when  we  have  any  mildew  showing  it  is 
along  the  creek  bottom,  where  it  is  probably  an  in- 
fection from  weedy  growths.  When  the  use  of  sul- 
phur is  practiced,  the  first  application  is  at  the  time 
of  the  first  growth,  when  it  is  not  longer  than  an  inch 
or  so;  the  second  when  the  fruit  is  set,  and  the  third 
when  it  is  needed. 

The  best  quality  of  sulphur  should  be  used  and  as 
finely  ground  or  pulverized  as  possible.  The  old  way 
of  shaking  it  on  the  sacks  is  wasteful;  use  small  bel- 
lows, or,  better  yet,  a  knapsack  arrangement  carried 
on  the  back  of  the  man  doing  the  work,  with  a  blast 
attachment  to  force  the  sulphur  under,  as  well  as  on 
top  of  the  foliage. 


THE  FIELD. 


Mining  Debris  and  Agricultural  Lands. 

The  mining  interests  are  proposing  a  love  feast  to 
the  valley  farmers  and  joint  action  to  see  if  the 
debris  cannot  be  put  in  places  where  it  will  do  most 
good,  instead  of  filling  the  river  beds  and  turning  the 
water  free  upon  the  lands.  Prof.  S.  B.  Christy,  head 
of  the  mining  department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, recently  spoke  along  such  lines  at  a  miners' 
convention  at  Grass  Valley.  He  requested  all  per- 
sons who  are  familiar  with  cases  of  the  actual  growth 
of  plants  upon  this  detritus  to  send  to  him  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  as  much  detailed 
information  as  actual  results  from  their  growth  upon 
the  "slickens"  they  may  have  at  their  disposition, 
with  the  promise  of  the  Survey  that  all  cases  of  im- 
portance will  be  given  a  thorough  study  by  the 
Reclamation  Service. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
and  the  miner  are  not  antagonistic,  but  supplement- 
ary, he  read  a  very  important  letter  from  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  which  is  here  given  in  full: 

It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  aocept  your 
suggestion  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Miners'  Associa- 
tion at  Nevada  City,  to  be  held  this  week.  But  being 
unable  to  do  so,  I  beg  leave  to  communicate  to  you  in 
writing,  briefly,  some  of  my  views  on  the  solution  of  the 
vexed  debris  question,  which  has  agitated  the  State  so 
long  and  has  led  to  the  practical  stoppage  of  hydraulic 
mining.  I  do  so  because  this  seems  a  promising  time  for 
the  rational  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  contending 
parties — the  miners,  and  the  farmers  of  the  valley — to 
the  benefit  of  both  and  of  the  State  at  large.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  calm  consideration  of  the  subject,  instead 
of  hot  contention  in  public  meetings  and  in  courts  hav- 
ing but  a  limited  and  one-sided  knowledge  of  the  wide 
bearings,  would  serve  to  largely  reconcile  the  conflicting 
interests. 

In  your  excellent  and  judicially  written  paper  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  you  presented  some 
points  of  view  which  are  of  great  importance  in  this  con- 
nection. While  recognizing  the  serious  injury  inflicted 
upon  certain  portions  of  the  valley  lands  by  the  whole- 
sale rushing  down  of  cobbles  and  gravel  from  the 
hydraulic  mines,  and  that  these  coarse  materials  can  and 
should  be  impounded  by  the  miners  within  the  moun- 
tains and  foothills,  you  contend  that  the  fine  materials, 
now  all  comprehended  under  the  unpleasant  term 
"slickens,"  are,  on  the  whole,  not  really  different  in 
kind  from  the  natural  wash  of  the  mountain  torrents, 
such  as  must  always  be  brought  down  by  them,  and  can, 
if  properly  distributed  over  the  agricultural  lands  of  the 
valley,  be  made  a  benefit  instead  of  a  detriment  to  the 
farmer.  To  this  view  I  fully  agree,  it  being  evident 
from  the  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  trees  and 
chaparral  on  the  debris  within  the  placer  and  hydraulic 
mines  themselves  that  the  finer  material  is  well  adapted 
to  vegetable  growth,  even  though  lacking  in  humus  con- 
tent. It  is  the  excessive  amounts  deposited  over  limited 
areas,  and  sorted  into  beds  of  sands  of  several  feet  here, 
and  sheets  of  fine,  impervious  slickens  there,  that  are 
chiefly  objectionable. 

Of  course,  the  same  thing  happens  where  there  are  no 
hydraulic  mines  or  debris,  wherever  streams  inundate 
agricultural  lands,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  exact 
increase  caused  by  these  mining  operations,  aside  from 
the  gravel  masses  clearly  originating  there.  If  the  fine 
debris  could  be  so  controlled  that  only  a  relatively  thin 
layer  would  be  deposited  each  flood  season,  to  be  plowed 
in,  or  if  they  could  be  deposited  on  the  peaty  tule  lands, 
they  would  be  a  material  benefit  to  agriculture,  as  allu- 
vial deposits  are  all  over  the  world. 

But  a  proper  distribution  of  these  materials  means 
control  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  rivers,  an  improvement 
now  called  for  so  urgently  by  so  many  interests  that 
enormous  sums  have  been  set  aside  by  the  United  States 


Government  for  the  selection  and  establishment  of  res- 
ervoirs wherever  possible,  to  serve  for  irrigation  as  well 
as  for  the  development  of  water  power  now  so  urgently 
needed  in  the  numerous  industries  connected  with  electric 
power,  including  therein  the  working  of  the  mines  them- 
selves. 

Since  it  is  the  turbulent  flood  waters  that  have  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  down  the  debris  pro- 
miscuously upon  the  farming  lands  of  the  valleys,  this 
work,  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  bears  in  the  most  direct  manner  upon 
the  debris  question  and  the  possible  renewal  of  hydrau- 
lic mining  without  injury  to  the  agricultural  interests. 
In  fact,  such  efficient  and  accurate  work  as  is  now  being 
done  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  this  connection  is  the 
condition  precedent  of  the  practical  usefulness  of  any 
Debris  Commission,  however  competent  in  its  member- 
ship. The  first  thing  needed  is  a  thorough  ascertain- 
ment of  the  facts  as  they  exist,  not  only  in  one  limited 
region,  but  over  areas  sufficiently  great  to  serve  for  the 
framing  of  a  comprehensive  policy,  the  operation  of 
which  shall  not  need  amendment  at  each  legislative  ses- 
sion and  give  rise  to  renewed  agitation  and  disturbance 
of  industries;  for  the  questions  involved  bear  not  only 
upon  mining  and  agriculture,  but  as  well  upon  commerce 
and  navigation,  upon  the  maintenance  of  deep  sea  navi- 
gation of  the  great  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  its  bay 
and  river  connections,  as  well  as  the  Government  works 
for  coast  defense.  The  problem  is  a  very  large  one,  but 
cannot  be  dealt  with  piecemeal. 

In  view  of  the  broadness  and  importance  of  the  inter- 
ests involved,  it  seems  to  me  that  few  questions  of 
greater  importance  can  come  before  this  meeting  than 
that  of  making  a  strong  move  for  executive,  or,  if  nec- 
essary, congressional  action  towards  authorizing  the 
Geological  Survey  to  include  within  its  reclamation  work 
the  matter  of  the  proper  utilization  of  mining  debris 
and  natural  detritus  for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
in  addition  to  the  establishment  of  storage  reservoirs 
for  flood  waters.  The  high  character  of  Director  Wal 
cott,  and  his  well-known  promptness  and  efficiency  in 
pushing  the  work  under  his  charge,  encourages  the 
belief  that  if  such  action  is  taken  we  will  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  be  brought  much  nearer  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  debris  problem  and  the  resumption  of  the 
great  hydraulic  mining  industry,  than  thirty  years  of 
contention  and  half-way  measures  have  been  able  to 
bring  about. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that,  instead  of  being 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  the  agricultural  and  mining 
industries  are  vitally  concerned  in  each  other's  welfare. 
The  suppression  of  the  development  of  the  foothill  and 
mountain  regions  of  the  State  is  injurious  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  whole— both  country  and  cities — 
and  all  good  citizens  ought  to  unite  to  work  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  broad  policy  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  Nov.  20.  E.  W.  Hilgard. 


FORESTRY. 


Eucalyptus  as  a  Hardwood. 


Written  by  Mh.  George  O.  Bkehm  for  the  California  Promotion 
Committee. 

Although  the  eucalyptus  is  a  valuable  tree  when 
used  as  a  forest  cover,  as  wind  breaks,  as  shade 
trees,  as  a  source  of  honey  or  of  oil,  or  for  sanitary 
purposes,  it  is  as  an  important  commercial  wood 
that  it  is  to  be  most  useful  in  California.  The  at- 
tention of  lumbermen  has  of  late  years  been  drawn 
to  the  eucalyptus  as  a  source  of  supply  for  hardwood 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Eastern  hickory  and  oak, 
the  supplies  of  which  are  rapidly  becoming  exhausted. 
Numerous  varieties  of  eucalyptus  have  been  used 
for  many  years  in  Australia,  their  native  home,  as 
the  chief  source  of  hardwood  timber.  The  uses  of 
eucalyptus  are  many  and  diverse.  It  enters  into  the 
construction  of  buildings,  ships,  bridges,  railroad 
piers,  telephone  lines,  fences,  paving,  vehicles,  agri- 
cultural implements,  furniture,  barrels  and  numer- 
ous other  articles,  Having  then  so  many  and  varied 
uses,  the  eucalyptus,  which  flourishes  better  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  its  native  home,  is  destined  to  occupy 
an  especially  important  place  among  the  timber  pro- 
ducts of  California. 

For  the  eucalyptus  can  be  grown  as  any  other 
crop.  The  common  blue  gum,  which  is  the  foremost 
commercial  variety,  is  the  fastest  growing  tree  in 
the  world.  In  a  grove  in  California  set  in  1885  and 
cut  for  fuel  in  1893  there  were,  seven  years  later, 
some  trees  2  feet  in  diameter  and  more  than  100  feet 
high.  Other  trees  twenty-five  years  old  have  at- 
tained a  diameter  of  6  feet  in  California.  Groves  of 
blue  gum  when  six  years  old  will  yield  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cords  of  4-foot  wood  per  acre.  Indeed, 
the  possibilities  of  this  wood  are  so  great  that  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  is  taking  up  the  work 
of  forestation  in  co-operation  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Planted  close  enough  to  develop  forest  con- 
ditions the  eucalyptus  will  take  care  of  itself.  Even 
in  soil  too  poor  for  cultivation  forests  can  be  reared 
easily  and  cheaply,  bringing  returns  three  times  as 
soon  as  that  of  any  other  hard  wood.  The  ratio  of 
growth  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  blue 
gum  will  attain  in  twenty-four  years  the  diameter 
that  it  will  take  an  oak  over  200  years  to  make. 
There  is  much  land  in  California,  now  considered  too 
poor  for  growing  any  crop,  that  could  profitably  be 
planted  to  eucalyptus  for  fuel  purposes,  the  return 
from  which  would  fully  justify  the  planting. 

So  much  for  possibilities  of  rearing  eucalyptus 
forests.  There  is  already  a  large  and  valuable  supply 


of  this  timber  extending  throughout  California  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  south  almost  to  the  northern 
limits.  It  is  now  used  more  largely  than  any  other 
wood  in  California  for  fuel  purposes,  but  is  becoming 
recognized  as  too  valuable  to  be  used  as  such.  In 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  a  large  establishment  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
eucalyptus.  It  is  the  best  known  wood  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  insulator  pins  for  heavy  transmission 
electric  power  lines;  all  parts  of  wagons  and  car- 
riages are  made  from  eucalyptus  as  well  as  the  wood 
work  of  agricultural  implements  and  carpenters' 
tools.  The  proprietor  of  this  establishment  who  has 
had  fifteen  years'  experience  in  working  with 
eucalyptus  pronounces  it  as  good  as  the  best  hickory 
for  these  different  purposes. 

The  severest  test  of  strength  and  endurance  that 
any  wood  is  called  upon  to  stand  has  been  success- 
fully withstood  by  eucalyptus  in  its  use  as  trip-ham- 
mer bars.  These  automatic  hammers,  whose  heads 
weigh  200  pounds,  have  broken  the  best  hickory  ob- 
tainable while  eucalyptus  has  stood  the  test.  In  the 
preliminary  tests  of  strength  made  at  the  University 
of  California  with  green  wood  grown  on  the  campus 
the  strength  was  proved  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
hickory  or  oak.  Tests  of  seasoned  timber  are  not 
yet  complete,  but  will  show  much  higher  results. 
With  the  falling  off  of  hardwood  supplies  in  the  East 
the  prices  have  correspondingly  advanced  and 
quality  has  fallen  off.  As  eucalyptus  is  not  friendly 
to  bitter  frost  and  extreme  cold,  California  with  her 
favorable  climate  will  keep  in  the  lead  and  is  destined 
to  furnish  the  future  supply  of  hardwood  in  the 
United  States. 

Eucalyptus  is  specially  adapted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  piles  on  account  of  its  long  straight  stem  as 
well  as  its  resistance  to  rot  and  to  attacks  of  teredos 
and  other  marine  animals.  Blue  gum  piles  last  twice 
as  long  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  do  those  made  from 
other  woods.  Whole  piers  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  are  constructed  of  it.  One  man  who  has 
his  eucalyptus  forest,  as  others  have  their  orange 
groves  and  apple  orchards,  writes  that  he  has  sold 
from  his  grove  nearly  $10,000  worth  of  wood  during 
the  last  ten  years.  The  demand  for  these  piles  is 
now  greater  than  the  existing  groves  of  eucalyptus 
can  supply. 

As  a  source  of  fuel  the  eucalyptus  is  especially 
valuable  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth — as  men- 
tioned above — as  well  as  on  account  of  its  oily  nature. 
One  grower  says  that  from  200  acres  of  eucalyptus 
set  largely  in  soil  too  poor  for  crops  he  can  cut  1000 
cords  of  wood  per  year  indefinitely.  Two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  cord  are  received  on  the  stump 
for  the  crop,  thus  showing  its  profitable  return. 

The  eucalyptus  is  especially  useful  for  sanitary 
purposes.  When  planted  in  low  and  poorly  drained 
situations  it  removes  stagnant  water  and  purifies 
the  soil.  This  property  of  this  most  useful  tree  has 
given  rise  to  its  name,  "The  Fever  Tree  "  in  Spain. 

But  of  all  the  varied  uses  to  which  the  eucalyptus 
in  its  many  parts  is  adapted  it  promises  to  be  most 
important  from  an  economic  point  of  view  to  us  here 
in  California  as  the  future  source  of  supply  of  hard- 
wood on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  the  great 
strength  of  its  timber,  the  fact  that  it  is  as  easily 
seasoned  as  other  hardwoods  of  its  grade  as  well  as 
its  peculiar  fitness  to  the  climate  of  California.  These 
facts  all  combine  to  assure  a  great  future  to  this  im- 
portant timber. 


HORTICULTURE. 


More  About  Berry  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:— In  my  last  communication  to  your 
paper  I  answered  some  of  the  many  inquiries  regard- 
ing fruit  raising,  as  well  as  berry  raising.  I  will  now 
tell  you  first  how  I  stake  and  wire  them: 

Most  of  my  berries  are  cultivated  only  one  way.  I 
set  my  posts  about  20  feet  apart  and  about  5£  feet 
high.  I  use  wire  on  each  side  of  the  post,  when  the 
wire  is  properly  drawn  tight  and  fastened.  At  each 
end  of  the  row  I  cross  the  wires  on  each  post.  If  the 
canes  are  spread  too  much  I  use  a  piece  of  wire  bent 
like  the  letter  S,  drawing  the  two  wires  together.  I 
then  prune  the  berries  back  within  10  inches  of  the 
wire  on  the  top. 

I  grow  blackberries  and  raspberries  the  same  way. 
For  dewberries  I  use  a  single  wire  about  1  foot  above 
the  ground.  Prune  the  cane  to  about  4  feet  long, 
twist  it  around  the  wire,  fastening  it  in  two  places 
with  a  small  piece  of  wire.  They  are  now  ready  to 
cultivate  and  in  good  shape  for  pickers  when  the 
crop  comes. 

The  Lawton  is  a  good  blackberry.  The  Wilson  is 
early  and  requires  very  rich  soil  to  get  the  best 
results.  As  for  the  "ever-bearing"  kinds,  I  think 
some  of  them  cannot  be  beaten. 

I  use  baskets  for  my  berries  and  ship  in  crates, 
the  same  as  they  do  in  the  East.  I  have  trays  that 
hold  twelve  to  twenty-four  baskets,  with  a  handle  to 
carry  them.  These  my  pickers  take  to  the  berry 
field.  The  pickers  are  furnished  with  a  pocket  with  a 
strap,  which  they  buckle  around  their  waists,  and 
put  a  basket  in  the  pocket.    Now  they  can  pick  with 
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both  hands.  The  trays  they  keep  close  to  them  to 
set  their  baskets  in  when  filled.  This  is  the  quickest 
way  that  I  have  found. 

Only  the  finest  berries  are  picked  for  the  market. 
The  second  quality  is  picked  for  jelly.  Keep  your 
baskets  and  crates  clean.  Have  your  picker  pick 
the  berries  clean  from  leaves  and  trash  that  are  apt 
to  fall  in  the  berries  when  picking.  I  never  pick  in 
the  middle  of  the  day — always  mornings  and  even- 
ings.   Strawberries  will  keep  better  in  the  dark. 

In  reply  to  F.  W.  in  regard  to  the  currant  worm, 
spray  with  buhach.  Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  it  to 
a  common  pail  of  water  and  stir  well.  Let  it  stand 
thirty  minutes  and  spray  as  the  bushes  start  to 
bloom,  and  then  about  eight  days  after  spray  the 
fruit  again. 

Currants  should  be  picked  with  the  stems  on,  straw- 
berries with  a  short  stem,  as  they  ship  better. 

When  you  set  out  plants  of  any  kind  use  water. 
Make  the  ground  loose,  spread  out  the  roots  care- 
fully, pour  on  the  water,  throw  in  some  loose  dirt. 
Wait  till  water  disappears  and  be  careful  not  to 
press  wet  dirt  with  your  hands.  Fill  all  around  the 
plants,  removing  all  sticks  and  clods  when  your  plants 
are  set.  Do  not  wet  the  top  of  the  ground  by  irri- 
gating for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  In  all  your 
work  use  common  sense  and  let  your  sympathy  go 
with  your  work.  J.  B.  Everson. 

Middletown,  Cal. 


Experience  With  the  Sugar  Prune. 


To  the  Editor: — Seeing  an  article  in  a  recent  issue 
about  the  celebrated  Sugar  prune,  that  your  readers 
would  like  some  information  regarding  its  habits, 
quality  and  growth,  I  will  to  my  best  ability  describe 
these  from  actual  experience. 

I  purchased  the  Sugar  prune  wood  when  it  was  at 
$2  per  foot  for  grafting  purposes.  I  cut  down  over 
fifty  French  prune  trees,  top  grafted  all  of  them; 
they  all  grew  nicely  as  far  as  growing  was  con- 
cerned. The  second  year  they  had  some  fruit,  but 
not  very  much.  The  third  year  they  were  loaded  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  tree  was  all  out  of  shape;  in 
fact  every  limb  was  propped  up,  from  one  to  two 
props  being  required  to  hold  the  limb  up;  even  then 
they  would  break  off  wherever  there  was  a  little  limb 
that  had  no  prop.  The  fruit  on  some  trees  I  thinned 
and  it  attained  a  fair  size.  Those  unthinned  were 
very  small  and  did  not  get  any  sugar,  but  hung  on  to 
the  tree  until  they  turned  sour  and  sort  of  mushy- 
sour.  The  Robe  de  Sergeant  will  do  the  same  thing 
if  overloaded.  When  cured  we  cooked  some  of  the 
very  nicest  of  the  prunes,  but  they  did  not  compare 
with  the  celebrated  French  prune.  The  flesh  is  very 
coarse  and  the  flavor  cannot  compare  with  the 
French.  While  it  is  a  larger  prune,  when  thinned 
properly,  it  lacks  in  flavor.  The  tree  is  not  an  an- 
nual bearer;  while  having  a  good  crop  one  year  it 
has  only  a  few  scattering  fruits  the  next  season.  No 
matter  how  favorable  the  weather  the  trees  look  as 
if  a  cyclone  struck  them.  Because  the  wood  is  too 
weak  to  hold  up  the  fruit  the  tree  has  a  drooping 
habit  like  the  weeping  willow.  A  good  many  trees 
yiere  are  being  pulled  up  by  the  roots;  a  good  many 
more  will  follow.  It  may  be  good  for  a  curiosity,  but 
for  commercial  purposes  it  never  will  be  planted  to 
any  great  extent. 

We  have  nothing  to  equal  the  French  prune.  It  is 
the  standard  all-around  tree  and  fruit.  If  I  was  to 
ulant  10U  acres  it  would  be  the  Petite  prune.  If 
somebody  wants  to  experiment  with  the  Sugar  prune 
let  him  try  a  few  trees  and  be  convinced.  As  far  as 
growing  a  first  quality  of  prunes  here  in  this  locality 
we  grow  the  best,  just  as  good  if  not  better  than  at 
San  Jose.  If  you  or  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
come  here  in  the  shipping  season  you  would  think 
you  were  in  San  Jose,  as  all  of  our  prunes  mostly  go 
out  under  that  brand.  If  you  will  further  trouble 
yourself,  go  to  the  freight  depot  at  San  Jose  and  you 
will  be  surprised;  the  amount  of  prunes,  carload  after 
carload,  from  Imperial,  Sonoma  county,  go  there  to 
act  as  facers  for  the  celebrated  San  Jose  \%  higher 
prune.  It  is  always  the  best  that  reaches  the  top; 
so  with  our  prunes,  they  are  always  on  top.  Even  if 
we  have  not  got  the  name,  our  prunes  get  there  just 
the  same.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  others  on  the 
subject.  Healdsburg  Grower. 

Healdsburg,  Nov.  29. 


Points  on  Pruning  the  Orange  Tree. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Drothzen  of  Covina  is  a  practical  orange 
grower  who  thinks  while  he  works,  and  his  conclu- 
sions as  given  to  the  Covina  Argus  will  be  read  with 
much  interest  by  others  who  are  handling  the  orange 
tree: 

A  Subject  for  Study. — Pruning  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing arts  in  horticulture  that  every  fruit  grower 
should  study — study  it  from  a  rational  as  well  as  sci- 
entific standpoint.  The  so-called  practical  or  ama- 
teur fruit  growers  have  many  different  ways  of  prun- 
ing that  they  call  systems,  etc  ,  but  hardly  any  of 
those  "ways"  or  modes  of  the  work  are  recognized  as 
a  system  by  scientists.  It  is  true  that  a  part  of  the 
work  may  be  done  a  little  different  in  different  coun- 
tries, according  to  climatic  conditions. 

I  think  there  is  only  one  established  theoretical 


system  which  has  a  foundation  alike  in  all  fruit  grow- 
ing countries,  and  when  you  follow  or  take  that  as  a 
base  in  your  work,  then  your  pruning  will  improve 
your  trees  and  increase  the  fruit  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  amateur  who  thinks  he  knows 
more  than  those  who  have  served  their  apprentice- 
ship, and  is  trying  to  do  things  his  way,  is  generally 
making  a  failure,  or  at  least  a  bad  job  of  it. 

Manuring  or  any  kind  of  fertilizing  of  the  land  has 
never  been  practical  or  thought  necessary  in  any 
new  agricultural  country.  We  know  that  from  ex- 
perience, and  we  do  also  know  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  farmer  will  quit  hauling  the  stable 
manure  and  his  straw  stacks  away  to  be  burned  to 
get  it  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  pruning  in  any  new  fruit 
country  that  is  being  settled  by  amateur  fruit  grow- 
ers before  the  trees  are  overgrown  with  wood  that 
does  not  set  marketable  fruit.  This  was  the  common 
run  of  caring  for  the  deciduous  orchards  all  over 
southern  California  in  the  early  days;  the  peach  and 
apricot  trees  had  to  be  propped  in  order  to  keep 
the  trees  from  breaking  down  even  with  a  scanty 
amount  of  fruit  that  had  set  high  up  in  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  Pruning  bad  to  take  the  place  of  prop- 
ping in  the  deciduous  orchards.  The  growers  of 
citrus  fruit  have  already  started  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple, or  at  least  not  to  prop  any  more  than  they 
have  to. 

Young  and  Old  Trees.— The  problem  that  the 
fruit  in  the  peach  and  apricot  orchard  can  be  im- 
proved by  pruning  has  long  ago  been  solved.  But 
what  about  the  citrus  trees?  One  of  the  prominent 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  of  Pasadena  18  years 
ago  gave  me  at  that  time  a  very  severe  scolding  for 
trimming  up  some  orange  trees  in  the  way  that  I  had 
learned  to  prune.  Mr.  Clark  said  never  to  use  a 
knife  on  an  orange  tree.  "The  more  wood  the  tree 
has  the  more  oranges  it  will  bear." 

This  is  true  with  the  orange  tree  as  long  as  it  is 
young,  but  after  it  has  borne  six  or  eight  heavy 
crops  then  it  will  need  a  proper  pruning  or  else  there 
will  be  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  the  fruit  year 
after  year  until  the  trees  turn  sickly,  etc.  This  is 
the  main  cause  for  dropping  oranges  late  in  the 
season.  It  does  not  matter  how  you  irrigate,  culti- 
vate and  fertilize  your  grove,  the  oranges  will  drop 
in  spite  of  everything,  because  the  tree  is  overbur- 
dened with  wood  foliage  that  will  have  to  be  sup- 
ported first;  the  growing  crop  will  take  up  its  sus- 
tenance after  the  tree  has  supplied  itself. 

Benefits  of  Pruning. — Prune  your  trees  properly 
in  the  right  time,  and  that  will  prevent  your  oranges 
from  dropping  after  the  oranges  have  once  set.  Th«re 
is  an  exception,  though,  with  the  Valencia  late,  as 
this  tree  cannot  be  pruned  without  sacrificing  the 
most  of  the  year's  crop  when  giving  the  trees  a  hard 
pruning,  but  the  crop  on  the  early  oranges  can  be 
increased  the  first  year  if  the  pruning  is  done  as  soon 
as  the  last  crop  is  taken  off,  and  the  work  may  be 
continued  until  the  month  of  May  and  sometimes  as 
late  as  June. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  orange  culture  should 
take  a  look  at  the  pruning  Otto  Anderson  of  the 
Kerckhoff  ranch,  south  of  Covina,  has  had  done.  The 
Washington  navel  trees  were  pruned  last  winter 
about  the  time  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Navel  trees 
pruned  on  that  system  and  at  the  time  when  the  trees 
are  in  bloom  should  readily  set  a  heavier  crop,  but 
we  have  had  very  unfavorable  weather  for  the  orange 
trees  this  season,  and  I  claim  that  is  the  cause  of  a 
light  crop  everywhere  this  year.  But  the  navel  trees 
on  the  Kerckhoff  ranch  have  a  little  more  fruit  on  than 
most  of  the  unpruned  trees  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. The  Valencia  trees  were  pruned  up  in  a  much 
better  shape.  That  work  was  done  last  summer,  a 
long  time  after  the  present  crop  was  set,  so  of  course 
the  Valencia  crop  is  very  small  this  year,  but  anyone 
who  wishes  to  study  pruning  should  take  a  look  at 
that  grove  now  and  then  return  next  season  after 
the  crop  has  set.  The  grove  is  a  beauty  to  look  at, 
and  next  year  it  will  be  a  great  sight  to  see  the 
abundant  crop  it  will  set. 

Rational  Work. — The  top  of  a  heavy  orange  tree 
should  not  be  cut  back,  but  it  may  be  thinned  out  so 
as  to  let  the  sunshine  in,  when  a  part  of  the  larger 
limbs  are  taken  out  and  the  remainder  are  trimmed, 
then  the  whole  tree  will  naturally  form  itself  in  a  uni- 
form way,  producing  fruit  bearing  wood  and  not  as 
many  suckers  as  when  a  tree  is  cut  back  or  whole 
top  is  cut  away.  The  work  done  on  the  Kerckhoff 
ranch  is  a  fair  sample  of  my  pruning  a  few  years  ago 
for  Mr.  Valentine  Peyton  at  Highlands.  It  paid  him 
well.  After  I  left  the  ranch  he  thought  he  would 
give  the  trees  a  square  cutting  back,  but  I  don't 
think  he  will  do  that  again.  I  do  not  believe  in  cut- 
ting the  whole  top  of  an  orange  tree  unless  the  tree 
is  sick  from  some  cause  and  a  new  top  is  needed. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


How  an  Alameda  Squab  Grower  Houses  His  Birds. 


Mr.  C.  L.  Smith  of  Fruitvale  gives  the  Petaluma 
Journal  these  points:  I  make  no  claims  that,  my  method 
of  raising  pigeons  in  close  quarters  is  the  perfect  and 
only  way  to  raise  pigeons,  but  simply  state  that  it  is 
the  best  way  I  have  yet  found,  and  I  have  tried  two 


or  three  other  ways.  I  am  in  the  business  for  squabs, 
big  fat  squabs,  and  lots  of  them.  It  is  results  that 
count  with  me  and  I  have  received  better  returns 
from  my  birds  since  I  moved  them  into  the  smaller 
pens  than  I  ever  obtained  from  them  while  they  were 
in  the  larger  pens  with  large  flying  room. 

My  present  buildings  and  fly-ways  are  put  up  on 
this  plan:  There  is  a  building  40  feet  long  by  6  feet 
wide.  This  is  divided  into  5-foot  sections,  each  section 
containing  fifteen  pairs  of  birds.  I  will  simply  de- 
scribe to  you  one  of  these  sections.  A  partition 
divides  the  6  feet  in  half,  this  partition  making  the 
back  wall  of  two  pens.  You  now  have  two  pens,  or 
houses,  5  feet  front  by  3  feet  deep.  The  highest  part, 
from  floor  to  comb  of  roof,  is  6i  feet,  sloping  to  5J  feet 
at  the  eaves.  The  buildings  are  all  raised  1*  to  2  feet 
from  the  ground  to  allow  a  cat  or  dog  to  get  under  to 
guard  against  rats  and  mice.  In  front  of  the  house 
is  a  fly-way  about  5  feet  square.  I  do  not  allow  the 
birds  to  have  the  roof  of  the  house  to  rest  on,  as  the 
more  room  they  have  to  rest,  the  less  they  will  do 
nothing  else.    I  have  one  long  perch  in  the  fly-way. 

The  door  is  in  the  front  side  of  the  building,  but  this 
is  kept  closed  most  of  the  time,  the  birds  going  in  and 
out  through  an  opening,  1  foot  high,  that  extends 
clear  across  the  front  just  under  the  eaves.  Birds 
that  are  sitting  on  their  nests  are  in  this  way  insured 
privacy  and  quiet  and  are  not  disturbed  by  what  is 
going  on  out  in  the  yard.  If  two  of  the  females  should 
indulge  in  a  hair-pulling  match  while  their  respective 
husbands  are  attending  to  the  more  serious  business 
of  hatching  or  feeding  the  squabs,  the  said  husbands 
do  not  see  or  hear  the  fracas,  and  of  course  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  come  out  to  settle  the  affair,  leav- 
ing the  eggs  or  small  squabs  to  become  chilled.  . 


Small  Yards  vs.  Trap  Nests. 

A  Petaluma  grower  gives  the  Journal  of  last  week 
the  following  discussion  of  policies  and  methods:  All 
those  engaged  in  the  poultry  business  must  have  some 
object  in  view.  One  party  might  go  into  the  business 
having  in  view  the  furnishing  of  fresh  eggs  for  the 
market.  Then  he  naturally  wants  the  best  egg  laying 
strain,  and  gets  some  Leghorns.  And  this  would  be 
an  improvement  if  his  stock  had  been  mongrel  origin- 
ally. Would  this  be  "better  poultry"  for  the  party 
wishing  a  good  fat  hen  for  Sunday  dinner  ?  No;  that 
calls  for  breeding  of  another  class  of  poultry.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  best  egg  producers  are  the  poorest 
table  fowls.  For  "better  poultry"  1  would  say  means 
whatever  breed  or  strain  you  take  up,  breed  it  up  to 
the  highest  standard  of  perfection.  For  "more  eggs" 
breed  only  from  the  best  layers  of  a  good  laying  strain 
and  use  pens  with  only  a  pair  in  each  pen.  This  is 
less  trouble  than  the  trap  nest  and  gives  the  qualities 
of  male  as  well  as  female.  The  partitions  between 
the  runs  or  pens  should  be  so  made  that  the  males 
could  not  see  each  other  at  any  time.  After  you  have 
produced  the  real  egg  machine  comes  the  matter  of 
care  and  feeding.  As  to  the  matter  of  feeding,  there 
seems  no  excuse  for  the  poultryman  of  to-day  failing 
to  get  proper  rations,  as  the  analyses  of  the  various 
foods  are  given  in  all  the  leading  poultry  papers.  Be- 
sides, there  are  many  prepared  foods  on  the  market. 
Most  all  the  milling  companies  and  feed  houses  are 
offering  some  kind  of  balanced  ration  egg  food  or  chick 
food.  Whether  this  tends  to  produce  better  poultry 
and  more  eggs,  I  leave  it  with  you  to  judge,  but  all 
poultrymen  can  soon  learn  what  constitutes  a  good 
balanced  ration  for  egg  production  and  make  it  them- 
selves. Good  poultrymen  learn  all  they  can  about 
the  poultry  business  and  put  it  in  daily  practice. 

I  consider  the  management  of  ten  pairs  of  birds, 
with  only  a  pair  in  each  pen,  will  give  better  results 
by  housing  and  yarding  in  this  manner  than  ten  hens 
and  one  cock  that  are  handled  by  the  trap  nesting 
system.  Fowls  can  lay  at  will,  get  off  their  nests 
and  go  at  will  when  penned  this  way.  Otherwise 
they  may  remain  for  hours  in  the  trap  nest  before 
being  liberated.  One  can  learn  the  habits  of  each 
individual  while  in  single  pairs  more  than  if  ten  were 
together.  Much  depends  on  having  the  males  that 
have  produced  the  best  laying  strains,  and  this  yard- 
ing in  pairs  gives  the  testing  of  nine  birds  that  the 
trap  nest  system  would  not  give.  Is  it  not  very  im- 
portant that  we  know  the  good  or  poor  qualities  of 
each  male  as  well  as  each  female  ?  A  man  who  is 
laboring  eight  or  ten  hours  each  day  can  attend  to 
his  birds  under  this  yarding  system  in  pairs,  while 
with  trap  nests  the  hens  may  be  obliged  to  wait  a 
long  time  till  the  master  returns. 


There  is  considerable  excitement  about  undrawn 
turkeys  arriving  from  the  East  in  iced  cars,  and 
some  of  the  stock  is  being  condemned.  A  Sacra- 
mento doctor,  however,  makes  the  point  that  locally 
dressed  birds  put  in  cold  storage  are  a  more  danger- 
ous proposition.  His  claim  is  that  Eastern  shippers 
of  frozen  fowls,  knowing  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be 
eaten  if  killed  and  packed  when  the  birds'  crops  and 
intestines  are  full  of  food,  have  lately  refrained  from 
feeding  the  poultry  a  day  or  so  before  killing.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  comparatively  little  food  left 
in  them  to  decay  and  poison  those  who  eat  the  flesh. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  local  fowls  were  fed  up  to  the 
time  they  were  killed,  and  after  being  kept  for  sev- 
eral days  they  will  not  be  fit  to  eat.  Such  is  the 
claim.    What  truth  is  there  in  it? 
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A  Dollar  Rate  Prom  Here  to 
London. — Examiner:  California  orange 
growers  and  shippers  will,  in  the  future, 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  growers  of 
Florida,  Cuba  and  the  Mediterranean  in 
London  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
At  least  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  land 
their  products  abroad  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  cheaply  as  shippers  in  the  last  three 
named  districts.  The  Eastern  connec- 
tions of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Santa  Fe  lines,  including  Atlantic  steam- 
ship lines,  have  joined  those  two  roads 
making  a  $1  per  100-pound  rate  on  orange 
shipments  from  California  to  London  and 
other  points  in  Europe.  To  all  points  in 
this  country  outside  of  California  orange 
shippers  are  charged  $1.25  per  100  pounds. 
In  making  a  dollar  rate  to  Europe  it  is 
said  to  be  the  aim  of  the  roads  to  try  and 
build  up  a  market  there  for  the  California 
variety.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  ex- 
perimental rate,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
sale  of  California  shipments  in  London 
and  ohter  European  markets  during  the 
next  six  or  seven  months  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest,  alike  by  the  railroads 
and  the  growers  and  shippers.  The  Cali- 
fornia orange  crop  for  the  season  just 
opened  will,  in  the  opinion  of  both  grow- 
ers and  railroad  traffic  officials,  yield  38,- 
000  carloads  for  shipment  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  If  London  and  other 
European  centers  can  be  induced  to  take 
5000  or  6000  cars  or  even  half  that  num- 
ber this  season  two  distinct  results  will  be 
attained.  It  will  mean  the  creation  of  a 
foreign  demand  and  market. 

Big  Profit  From  Shipments  of 
Fruit.— Chronicle,  Nov.  30:  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Alden  Anderson,  general  man- 
ager of  the  California  Distributers,  which 
corporation  ships  and  routes  most  of  the 
green  deciduous  fruit  sent  from  California 
to  the  Eastern  markets,  has  completed 
his  figures  on  the  green  fruit  movement 
for  the  season  now  drawing  to  close. 
Between  April  22,  when  the  first  carload 
moved  eastward,  up  to  and  including 
November  20,  a  total  of  8071  cars  were 
shipped  out  of  the  State,  as  against  5626 
carloads  last  year — an  increase  of  2445. 
Good  prices  prevailed  during  the  season, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  growers  and 
shippers  netted  8800  a  car  on  an  average 
for  all  fruit  that  went  East.  According 
to  these  figures,  $6,456,800  reached  the 
growers  and  shippers  in  profits  for  their 
season's  labors.  The  carload  shipments 
of  the  various  varieties  of  fruit  during  the 
season,  as  compared  with  last  year,  were 
as  follows: 

1905.  1904. 

Cherries   79  209 

Apricots   279  97 

Peaches  1,946  5=>9 

Plums  and  prunes  1,391  1,053 

Pears  1,013  ~',1H6 

Grapes  1.002  1,451 

Apples   1,744  43 

Quinces,  persimmons,  tigs   17  28 

Totals   K.071  5,626 

The  apple  shipments  of  the  season  have 
not  been  concluded.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  250  and  300  additional  carloads  of 
apples  will  move  eastward  before  the 
season  closes.  During  1905  the  California 
Fruit  Distributers  exploited  a  number  of 
new  markets,  and  the  fruit  that  moved 
East  reached  135  different  cities  on  the 
continent.  The  great  bulk  of  the  fruit 
was  sold  at  auction.    The  season's  busi- 
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ness  proved  a  profitable  thing  for  the  rail- 
roads and  the  refrigerator  car  lines.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  railroad  earnings  on 
the  8071  cars  approximated  $2,700,000. 

Alameda. 

A  Sweet  Potato  With  Keeping 
Qualities.— Chronicle,  Dec.  4:  A  sweet 
potato  that  will,  like  the  Irish  potato, 
keep  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
under  normal  conditions,  is  the  discov- 
ery of  J.  A.  Macomber  of  Oakland, 
who  returned  yesterday  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  around  the  world  on  his 
schooner  Gotama.  The  box  of  potatoes, 
which  was  carried  for  eight  months  on 
the  ship  and  which  remained  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation  for  that  time,  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  steps  will  be  taken  toward  the 
introduction  of  this  plant  into  this  State. 
The  potato  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Macomber  on  Pagan  island,  in  the  La- 
drone  group  in  the  South  seas.  It  was 
taken  from  the  ground  on  the  10th  of  last 
April  and  was  of  exceptional  flavor  and 
quality.  He  expected  that,  like  all  the 
other  sweet  potatoes  he  had  seen,  they 
would  spoil  in  a  few  weeks,  but  they  did 
not.  They  kept  until  he  arrived  home  on 
November  2d  and  are  still  in  good  condi- 
tion. Upon  arriving  at  Berkeley,  Captain 
Macomber  took  his  find,  along  with  some 
other  plants  he  had  gathered  on  his  trip, 
to  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of.  Agriculture  at  the  State 
University,  and  Prof.  Wickson  says  that 
the  discovery  is  as  valuable  as  any  that 
has  been  made  in  many  year?.  "  It  will 
mean  millions  of  dollars  saved  if  we  can 
get  a  sweet  potato  thet  will  keep  as  long 
as  the  other  potato.  During  sweet  potato 
season  and  out  of  it  sweets  are  high  be- 
cause they  will  not  keep.  Merchants  put 
them  in  cold  storage  and  command  a  high 
price  for  them  when  the  crop  is  all  used 
up.  And  then  millions  rot  every  year  in 
spite  of  everything  that  can  be  done  to 
preserve  them.  The  sweets  brought  to 
us  by  Captain  Macomber  are  large  and 
firm,  and  although  they  were  not  pre- 
served in  a  special  manner  are  in  as  good 
condition  to-day  as  when  they  were  taken 
from  the  ground  last  April.  We  will 
raise  more  of  them  this  season  and  then 
distribute  them  to  the  sweet  potato  farm- 
ers around  Atwater,  and  eventually  to  all 
parts  of  the  State,  if  the  quality  is  good." 

Butte. 

First  Car  of  Palermo  Oranges  in 
Chicago.— Chronicle,  Nov.  30:  Traffic 
officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  have  won 
a  wager  of  $1000  by  landing  a  carload  of 
oranges  from  the  Palermo  district  in  Cali- 
fornia in  Chicago  in  time  to  be  eaten  on 
Thanksgiving  day.  The  carload  was 
shipped  about  one  week  ago  and  was 
received  in  Chicago  Tuesday  night  in 
good  condition.  A  similar  effort  made 
last  year  failed  and  the  traffic  men  lost 
their  wager.  This  year  the  Palermo 
oranges  ripened  a  few  days  earlier,  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  Harriman 
lines  quickly  put  together  an  entire  car- 
load and  started  them  Chicagoward  on  a 
passenger  train  schedule. 

Good  Crop  of  Corn. — Chico  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee,  Dec.  3:  D.  Madigan, 
formerly  a  plasterer  of  this  place,  but 
who  has  recently  taken  to  farming,  har- 
vested 175  sacks  of  corn  this  season  from 
a  17-acre  tract.  This  netted  him  $608.75. 
Madigan  attributes  his  success  to  the  fact 
that  he  followed  the  instructions  sent  out 
in  the  bulletins  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  has  now  planted  his 
land  in  alfalfa  and  expects  to  harvest  a 
good  crop  also. 

Chico  Farmer  Has  Surplus  of 
Hawks.— Chico  dispatch  to  Sacramento 
Union,  Dec.  1:  Finding  that  the  hawks 
were  taking  more  than  he  considered 
their  fair  share  of  the  dividends  of  his 
chicken  ranch  in  Chico  Vecino,  J.  B. 
Stewart  about  ten  days  ago  offered  a 
reward  of  $1  apiece  for  each  hawk  killed 
and  brought  to  him,  within  a  radius  of  6 
miles  from  his  yard.  Since  that  time 
hawks  have  been  coming  by  singles,  by 
doubles,  and  sackfuls.  "I  didn't  believe 
there  were  so  many  hawks  in  central  Cali- 
fornia as  I  have  paid  for  since  I  put  that 
little  ad  in  the  paper,"  said  Mr.  Stewart. 
"However,  I  don't  regret  the  outlay.  A 
dollar  hawk  will  destroy  a  dozen  dollars 
in  chickens  in  a  single  season." 

Colusa. 

St.  Johns  to  Get  Sugar  Factory. 
—Yuba  City  dispatch  to  Sacramento 
Union,  Dec.  1:  St.  Johns,  located  near 
the  Sacramento  river,  in  Colusa  county, 
gets  the  new  beet  sugar  factory  to  be 
erected  by  the  Pacific  Construction  Sugar 
Co.  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  The  company 
has  just  closed  a  deal  whereby  it  has  pur- 
chased the  Walsh  grant  of  5000  acres, 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
factory.  The  town  will  be  connected  with 
the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  by  a  spur  run  out  from  German- 
town,  and  will  be  touched  by  the  North- 
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In  Actual  Use 

Keen  Kutter  Quality  tells  in  the  actual  use  of  the  tool.  Keen  Kutter 
Tools  are  not  retired  by  an  occasional  knot  or  tough  piece  of  mate- 
rial. They  are  made  to  stand  hard  work  and  lots  of  it.  They  are 
as  good  as  new  after  poor  tools  have  gone  to  the  scrap  heap.  The 
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brand  covers  a  complete  line  of  tools.  In  buying  any  kind  of  tool  just 
see  that  the  name  Keen  Kutter  is  on  it  and  you  have  assurance  of  full 
satisfaction.  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  Standard  of  America  for 
36  years  and  are  the  best  that  brains,  money  and  skill  can  produce. 

Some  ot  the  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools  are:  Axes,  Hammers.  Hatchets, Chisels, 
Screw  Drivers,  A  user  Bits,  Files,  Planes,  Draw  Knives.  Saws,  Scythes, 
Tinners' Snips,  Scissors,  Shears,  Razors,  etc.,  and  Knives  of  all  kinds. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  KutterTools.  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under  this 
Mark  and  Motto  : 

"The  'Recollection  of  Quality  'Remains  Long  91fter  the  Trice  is 
Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 
St.  Louis,  V.  S.  A.  298  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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ern  Electric  Railroad,  which  is  to  build 
into  Yuba  City.  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the 
sugar  company  has  told  the  people  of 
Colusa  that  if  the  people  there  showed  a 
disposition  to  grow  beets  in  sufficient 
quantity  his  company  would  erect  a  simi- 
lar plant  near  Colusa.  He  says  Sutter 
county  will  grow  beets,  and  that  his  com- 
pany is  ready  to  furnish  an  expert  at  no 
cost  if  the  ranchers  want  to  take  up  this 
profitable  line  of  farming. 

El  Dorado. 

Vegetables  on  Tarweed  Land. — 
Placerville  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Union, 
Nov.  29:  H.  L.  Bryant  was  in  town  this 
week  from  his  home  near  Sly  Park,  where 
he  is  experimenting  with  the  cultivation  1 
of  what  is  known  as  "tarweed  land."  His 
success  is  shown  by  some  of  the  products 
which  he  has  brought  with  him.  Finer 
vegetables  were  never  grown,  even  in 
California  soil.  The  so-called  tarweed 
lands  stretch  over  thousands  of  acres  in 
this  and  neighboring  counties.  The  tar- 
weed, or  mountain  misery  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  and  the  land  that  it  grows 
on,  have  always  been  deemed  utterly 
worthless.  The  tarweed  is  about  the 
meanest  weed  growing.  It  is  a  low-grow- 
ing, ill-smelling  bush,  good  for  nothing. 
Travelers  dread  it,  for  passing  through  it 
ruins  their  clothes;  stock  cannot  eat  it; 
it  won't  even  burn.  When  Mr.  Bryant 
and  a  few  others  attempted  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  land  they  were  laughed  at. 
But  they  persevered,  and  the  results  have 
surprised  everybody.  Orchards  planted 
a  few  years  ago  are  thriving  and  just 
coming  into  bearing;  the  finest  of  apples 
and  peaches  were  produced  this  season. 
The  vegetables  attain  a  remarkable 
growth.  Mr.  Bryant,  for  example, 
brought  in  a  number  of  purple  top  table 
turnips,  ranging  from  30  to  38  inches  in 
circumference.  They  were  fine  and  crisp, 
just  right  for  table  use.  Half  of  one  of 
these  turnips  will  make  a  meal  for  a  fam- 
ily of  five.  Celery  grown  by  Mr.  Bryant 
this  year  was  as  big  as  a  man's  wrist.  In 
his  rhubarb  patch  were  specimens,  the 
stalks  of  which  were  3  feet  long  and  li| 
inch  in  diameter.  Mr.  Bryant  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  tarweed  land  is  worth 
while. 

Fresno. 

Raisin  Growers  Call  a  Meeting.— 
Fresno  dispatch  to  Chronicle,  Nov.  30: 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  California 
Raisin  Growers'  Co.,  through  A.  W. 
Good  fellow,  has  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting 
of  all  the  stockholders  of  the  company  for 
December  18.  The  membership  of  the 
company  includes  about  half  of  the  total 
acreage  of  raisin  graces  in  the  State,  and 
the  meeting  is  to  be  held  to  decide  the 
question  of  making  a  struggle  to  abro- 
gate the  so-called  trust  combine  with  the 


packers.  The  combination  was  first  de- 
nounced by  President  Kearney,  and  while 
the  directors  refused  to  give  him  a  free 
hand  in  the  management  of  its  affairs, 
they  have  called  the  meeting  to  head  off 
the  meeting  that  Kearney  would  probably 
have  called  himself.  Kearney  did  not 
attend  to-day's  meeting.  The  packers 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  abro- 
gate the  combination  with  the  growers, 
but  will  not  do  so  without  providing  that 
the  growers'  company  shall  first  distrib- 
ute to  its  members  the  $12,000  set  apart 
for  building  a  growers'  packing  house 
next  year. 

Sonoma. 

Hop  Growers  Signing  Three- 
Year  Agreement.  —  Press-Democrat: 
The  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  Sonoma 
Hop  Growers'  Exchange  was  the  adop- 
tion of  by-laws  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  exchange  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  amount  of  the  bond  to  be 
given  by  the  members  joining  to  insure 
their  staying  in  and  paying  their  pro 
rata  of  the  expenses.  This  will  probably 
be  fixed  at  $1000  for  the  small  growers, 
increased  in  proportion  for  the  larger 
growers  as  regards  acreage.  The  by-laws 
are  to  be  printed  and  distributed  among 
the  growers  with  a  blank  for  them  to 
sign,  agreeing  to  enter  the  membership 
of  the  exchange  when  12,000  or  more 
bales  of  hops  have  been  secured.  Those 
present  have  signed  up  for  about  8000 
bales  and  a  committee  of  four  of  those  in- 
terested will  make  a  canvass  of  the  grow- 
ers between  now  and  the  next  meeting  of 
the  exchange,  Saturday,  December  16th. 
The  by-laws  provide  for  the  payment  of 
$1  a  bale  by  all  members  for  the  hops 
which  they  raise  in  any  one  year  and  all 
members  are  to  remain  by  the  exchange 
for  three  years. 

Sutter. 

Yuba  City  Winery.  —  Yuba  City 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Dec.  4:  In- 
terest in  the  proposition  of  erecting  a 
winery  in  Yuba  City  is  rapidly  develop- 
ing, and  there  now  seems  little  doubt 
that  a  big  plant  will  be  in  operation  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  next  grape  sea- 
son. A  winery  has  been  talked  of  for 
this  city  for  the  past  two  years,  but  as 
there  was  a  plant  in  Marysville  which  was 
securing  a  good  share  of  the  grapes  from 
this  county,  the  proposition  could  not 
assume  shape  for  the  want  of  sufficient 
acreage  of  grapes.  Now  that  the  Marys- 
ville plant  has  been  destroyed,  the  talk  of 
building  one  on  this  side  of  the  river  has 
revived,  and  may  soon  lead  to  the  incor- 
poration of  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  a  plant  that 
will  utilize  not  only  grapes,  but  the  great 
amount  of  peach  and  apricot  peeling? 
which  annually  go  to  waste  or  are  fed  to 
hogs. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


When  the  Cows  Come  Home. 


With  klingle,  klangle,  klingle, 
'Way  down  the  dusky  dingle, 
The  cows  are  coming  home; 
Now  sweet  and  clear,  and  faint  and  low, 
The  airy  tinklings  come  and  go, 
Like  chimings  from  some  far-off  tower, 
Or  pattering  of  an  April  shower 

That  makes  the  daisies  grow; 
Ko-ling,  ko-lang, 
Ko-ling,  ko-lang,  kolinglelingle, 
'Way  down  the  darkening  dingle, 
The  cows  come  slowly  home; 
And  old-time  friends,  and  twilight  plays, 
And  starry  nights,  and  sunny  days, 
Come  trooping  up  the  misty  ways 
When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  jingle,  jangle,  jingle, 
Soft  tones  that  sweetly  mingle, 
The  cows  are  coming  home: 
Malvine,  and  Pearl,  and  Florimel, 
De  Kamp,  Red  Rose  and  Gretchen  Schell, 
Queen  Bess,  and  Sylph,  and  Spangled 

Sue- 
Across  the  fields  I  hear  her  loo-oo, 
And  clang  her  silver  bell; 
Go- ling,  go-lang, 
Go-ling,  go-lang,  golinglelingle, 
With  faint,  far  sounds  that  mingle 
The  cows  come  slowly  home; 
And  mother-songs  of  long-gone  years, 
And  baby  joys,  and  childish  tears, 
And  youthful  hopes,  and  youthful  fears, 
When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  ringle,  rangle,  ringle, 
By  twos  and  threes  and  single, 
The  cows  are  coming  home; 
Through  violet  air  we  see  the  town, 
And  the  summer  sun  a-slipping  down; 
The  maple  in  the  hazel  glade 
Throws  down  the  path  a  longer  shade, 
And  the  hills  are  growing  brown; 
To-ring,  to-rang, 
To-ring,  to-rang,  toringlelingle, 
By  threes,  and  fours  and  single 
The  cows  come  slowly  home; 
The  same  sweet  sound  of  wordless  psalm, 
The  same  sweet  June-day  rest  and  calm, 
The  same  sweet  scent  of  bud  and  balm, 
When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  tinkle,  tankle,  tinkle, 
Through  fern  and  periwinkle, 
The  cows  are  coming  home; 
A-loitering  in  the  checkered  stream, 
Where  the  sun-rays  glance  and  gleam, 
Clarine,  Peachbloom  and  Phcebe  Phyllis, 
Stand  knee-deep  in  the  creamy  lilies 
In  a  drowsy  dream; 
To-link,  to-lank, 
To-link,  to-lank,  tolinklelinkle, 
O'er  banks  with  buttercups  a-twinkle, 

The  cows  come  slowly  home; 
And  up  through  Memory  "s  deep  ravine 
Come  the  brook's  old  song  and  its  old- 
time  sheen, 
And  the  crescent  of  the  silver  queen, 
When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  klingle,  klangle,  klingle, 
With  loo-oo,  and  moo-oo,  and  jingle, 
The  cows  are  coming  home; 
And  over  there  on  Merlin  Hill 
Hear  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  whip-poor- 
will; 

The  dewdrops  lie  on  the  tangled  vines, 
And  over  the  poplars  Venus  shines, 
And  over  the  silent  mill; 
Ko-ling,  ko-lang, 
Ko-ling,  ko-lang,  kolinglelingle, 
With  ting-a-ling  and  jingle, 
The  cows  are  coming  home; 
Let  down  the  bars;  let  in  the  train 
Of  long-gone  songs  and  flowers,  and  rain, 
For  dear  old  times  come  back  again 
When  the  cows  come  home. 

—Agnes  E.  Mitchell. 


The  Cicada. 


Aloysius  sent  them,  two  tiDy  pellets, 
no  larger  than  grains  of  wheat,  each 
swathed  in  seven  pounds  of  cotton  and 
wool  packing.  The  express  charges 
were  $84,  for  which  I  paid,  not  Aloysius. 

"They  are  doubtless  the  seed  of  some 
prehistoric  tree,"  he  wrote,  "perhaps 
the  sacred  flower,  worshipped  by  the 
Arcadians.  For  why  else  should  old 
King  Apalonius,  whose  remains  we  have 
just  exhumed,  have  had  them  concealed 
in  a  ring  which  he  still  wore  on  his 
finger  ?  " 

As  Aloysius  directed,  I  planted  one 
seed  in  a  sheltered  spot  beside  the  bench 
in  my  patchwork  of  a  garden,  where  I 
spent  my  few  hours  of  leisure  daily,  and 
where,  as  Aloysius  intimated,  there 
would  be  the  least  danger  of  my  neg- 
lecting the  precious  weed.    The  other 


one  I  stowed  away  in  the  tray  of  a 
casket,  locking  it  up  with  my  most 
valuable  keepsake,  namely,  the  manu- 
script of  "Patricia." 

By  midsummer — it  was  early  spring 
when  I  received  them — the  seed  had 
taken  root  and  had  grown  into  a  mag- 
nificent shrub,  not  unlike  an  enormous 
lilac  bush,  though  the  leaves  were 
larger,  resembling  those  of  the  ^vater 
lily  in  shape,  and  waxen  like  those  of 
the  begonia.  And  then  in  a  single  week 
a  large  stalk,  capped  by  a  bulb,  shot  out 
of  the  very  center  of  the  bush  and,  after 
describing  a  great  parabola,  rested  on 
the  back  of  the  bench  with  the  enormous 
bulb  tilted  upward. 

For  a  fortnight  the  bud  continued  to 
swell.  Meanwhile  I  wrote  a  letter  each 
day  urging  Aloysius  to  hasten  home  if 
he  would  witness  the  blossoming  of  the 
remarkable  plant. 

It  was  the  night  Aloysius  should  have 
arrived.  I  remember  it  quite  distinctly. 
And,  dear  me,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  As  I 
sat  there  in  the  moonlight  I  was  startled 
by  a  rustling  sound  at  my  side.  I  turned 
quickly  and,  behold  !  The  blossom  was 
opening.  The  green  calyx  rolled  back 
and  there — !  The  most  exquisite  color- 
ings of  purple  and  orange  and  saffron, 
as  nearly  as  I  could  make  out  in  the  un- 
certain light.  Still  the  petals  unfurled 
until — heavens  !  A  girl  lay  in  the  very 
midst  of  them,  asleep  !  A  golden-haired 
maid,  clad  in  white  raiment  that  drooped 
about  the  contours  of  the  body.  What 
eyelashes  !  What  a  throat,  so  full  and 
round  and  white !  One  slender  hand  and 
wrist  rested  across  her  bosom,  which 
rose  and  fell  in  restful  slumber. 

She  moved,  stretched  an  arm  above 
her  head,  yawned,  then  sat  bolt  upright 
and  said,  "  Oh  !  "  But,  dear  me,  I  was 
too  startled  to  offer  an  apology. 

"Where  is  Hecula  ?  "  she  asked,  look- 
ing anxiously  about  the  garden. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I,  "but 
did  you  inquire  for  somebody  ?  " 

"Hecula;  where  is  Hecula?"  she 
pleaded. 

"If  Hecula  is  your  maid,  you  need 
have  no  fear;  Annette  will  attend  to 
any  little  want — " 

"No,  no;  he  is  my  lover.  Where  is 
he?" 

"My  child,"  I  protested,  soothingly, 
"if  you  cannot  find  your  sweetheart  do 
not  be  distressed.  There  are  a  thousand, 
aye,  a  million  gallants  such  eyes  as  yours 
may  choose  from.  Now,  there  is 
Aloysius — " 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  "  she  cried; 
the  blossom  swayed  with  her  violent 
outburst.  "Did  you— what  did  you  do 
with  Hecula  ?  " 

"Nothing,  I  assure  you." 

"No,  no;  the  other  seed.  KingApa- 
loDius  promised  that  we  should  bloom 
together." 

"  I  believe  I  understand  you  now," 
said  I,  humbly.  "  Hecula  still  exists  in 
the  embryo,  safely  tucked  away  with 
my  'Patricia.'  I  fear  some  frightful 
mistake  has  been  made." 

1  'Oh,  you  musty  old  fool — you  meddler ! 
Oh,  I  could — oh,  oh,  oh  !  "  she  buried  her 
face  in  the  soft  petals  and  sobbed  bit- 
terly. 

"My  child,"  I  said,  edging  closer  to 
the  blossom  and  taking  her  hand  in  my 
own,  "my  child,  forgive  me.  I  didn't 
know;  and,  well,  that  incubus  Aloysius 
is  responsible.  He  told  me  to  plant  one 
seed,  not  both  of  them.  It  was  his  com- 
mand." I  said  some  other  things,  too, 
which  sound  quite  silly  to  me  now  that 
I  recall  them.  But  she  was  very  beau- 
tiful and  it  distressed  me  sorely  to  see 
her  weeping. 

"But  if  you  only  knew  how  dear  Hecula 
is  to  me.  And  Apalonius  promised  that 
we  should  bloom  together  every  hundred 
years,  forever  and  ever.  Tell  me,"  she 
raised  her  face  and  looked  into  my  eyes, 
her  own  limpid  ones  glistening  with 
moisture,  "has  it  been  a  hundred 
years  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  has.  You  see,  Aloy- 
sius, who  is  always  exhuming  things  and 
sending  them  to  me  with  a  lot  of  non- 
sensical instructions,  disinterred  Apa- 
lonius last  spring  from  the  tomb  where 
he  had  lain  for  eight  thousand  years — " 

"Eight  thousand  years!  Oh,  the 
pity  of  it !  Eighty  times  should  I  have 
seen  Hecula.  And  now — "  The  dam- 
ask lips  trembled  ominously. 

"Never  mind,"  I  said,  soothingly, 
"lovers  must  have  their  trials  with 


their  pleasures  and  it  will  all  come  right 
in  the  end.    I  promise  it." 

"Nevertheless,  I  think  I  shall  just  lie 
down  again  and  let  the  petals  fold  up 
once  more.  It  is  the  only  way  I  can  for- 
get. But  you  must  promise  to  preserve 
the  seed  which  you  will  find  in  the  dry 
pod  to-morrow  morning." 

"I  promise.  But  before  you  go,  do 
you  mind  telling  me  how  you  come  to  be 
locked  up  with  the  life  of  a  plant  ?  You 
see,  Aloysius  will  be  in  a  fine  rage  if  I 
do  not  make  a  full  report  of  this  affair." 

"Very  well,  I  shall,  to  please  you, 
not  Aloysius.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  De- 
martus,  the  great  scientist,  who 
wrought  so  many  wonders  during  the 
rein  of  King  Virginius  ?  " 

"No." 

"How  odd  !  Some  great  misfortune 
must  have  befallen  my  poor  country. 
But  anyhow,  it  was  this  scientist,  De- 
martus,  who  discovered  a  method  by 
which  he  could  ergraft  human  beings 
into  the  life  of  this  plant,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  perpetual  cicacia.  .  It  blos- 
soms only  once  every  century  for  one 
night,  then  withers  into  a  single  seed. 
Hecula  and  I  were  lovers  who  guarded 
the  king's  flocks  on  the  plains  of  Arcadia. 
We  reasoned  that  to  bloom  together  one 
night  every  hundred  years  forever  and 
ever  would  be  better  than  to  live  and 
grow  old  and  die  in  a  few  short  years. 
You  see,  one  night  in  a  hundred  years 
forever  amounts  to  a  good  bit  more." 

"Of  course;  and  you  consented  to  test 
the  experiment.  He  must  have  been  a 
remarkable  man.  Did  he  do  many  such 
things  as  this — this  reincarnation  of  the 
two  lovers  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  many  such  things.  It  seems 
so  odd  that  you  never  heard  of  him.  I 
can't  imagine  what  has  happened  to  the 
world." 

"  Did  he  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
perpetual  youth  ?  " 

"  He  was  working  on  that;  but  since 
you  never  heard  of  it — " 

"Yes.  I  presume  he  died  before  he 
brought  the  work  to  completion." 

" He  must  have." 

"  Such  a  man  could  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  this  world." 

"Not  always.  One  of  the  saddest 
things  I  ever  heard  of  was  the  result  of 
a  mistake  on  his  part.  A  pitiable  oc- 
currence." 

"Indeed  !" 

"Yes.  You  see,  there  was  a  noble 
shepherd  called  Donald,  the  Pure,  who 
was  known  throughout  the  kingdom  for 
his  beauty  and  his  virtue.  Such  a  youth, 
said  the  king,  should  be  a  maiden;  and 
he  offered  a  great  largess  to  Demartus 
if  the  latter  should  succeed  in  changing 
Donald  into  a  damsel.  For  three  whole 
years  he  worked  on  the  experiment  be- 
fore he  succeeded;  that  is,  if  you  may 
call  the  tragedy  which  resulted  a  suc- 
cess. For  no  sooner  was  Donald  trans- 
formed into  the  maiden  Donaldine  than 
she  remembered  the  beautiful  Donald 
and  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him. 
She  pined  and  sickened  and  fretted  until 
the  king,  out  of  compassion,  ordered  De- 
martus to  turn  Donaldine  back  into 
Donald.  But,  lo!  when  she  became  Don- 
ald, Donald  in  turn  was  in  love  with 
Donaldine.  It  was  distressing.  The 
end  of  the  matter  was  that  Donald  killed 
himself  and  Donaldine  was  never  heard 
of  agaiD." 

"Dear  me  ! " 

"  And  now,  if  there  is  nothing  more 
you  care  to  ask,  1  shall  fold  up  the 
petals  and  intrust  myself  to  Hecula  and 

to  you." 

"My  dear,"  I  said,  "  I  feel  that  I  owe 
you  some  reparation  for  the  annoyance 
I  have  caused  you.  A  hundred  years  is 
a  long  while  to  be  shut  up  in  a  plant. 
Isn't  there  something  I  can  do  which 
will  take  the  edge  from  the  wearisome 
wait  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  The  time  passes  just  as  in 
sleep.  Why,  it  seems  like  last  night 
that  Hecula  and  I  bloomed  together  in 
the  banquet  hall  of  King  Apalonius. 
The  greatest  favor  you  can  do  me  is  to 
guard  well  the  seed  which  you  will  find 
to-morrow  when  the  bloom  is  withered 
into  a  dry  pod.  Preserve  it,  together 
with  the  other  one,  as  you  would  the 
apple  of  your  eye." 

"  That  I  shall  do,  and  as  for  Aloysius, 
I  shall  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

"You  must  not  grieve  over  this  little 
mistake.  I  suppose  it  is  good  for  us  to 
suffer  occasionally."    As  she  spoke  she 


leaned  forward.  "Good-by."  I  felt 
the  tremulous  touch  of  moist,  warm  lips 
on  my  forehead. 

The  next  moment,  with  a  rustle  and 
snap,  the  petals  folded  back  over  her 
figure  until  the  flower  was  only  a  with- 
ering bud. 

And  then  came  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs  outside  on  the  pavement,  together 
with  the  rumble  of  a  cab.  A  little  later 
there  was  a  wild,  exultant  shout  in  the 
street.  It  was  Aloysius. — James  Yeiser. 

Blood  Circulation. 


The  secret  of  health,  as  every  intelli- 
gent physician  knows,  is  free  and  full 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  this  circu- 
lation is  dependent  absolutely  on  thor- 
ough oxygenation.  In  many  cases 
where  erroneous  habits  of  living  have 
been  so  long  continued  that  congestion 
has  become  chronic  in  one  shape  or 
another — obesity,  gout,  rheumatism, 
constipation  or  tuberculosis  having 
camped  in  the  system  and  crippled  it — 
the  patient  is  not  apt  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  readily  assimilate  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen  direct  from  the  at- 
mosphere. The  breathing  apparatus 
must  first  be  properly  developed,  so 
that  the  patient  shall  be  able  to  grad- 
ually increase  the  supply  of  air  to  the 
systems  until  at  last  he  recovers  the 
normal  power  of  deep  breathing. 

With  the  building  up  of  the  lungs 
through  proper  breathing  there  is  a 
metabolism  of  all  the  tissues  and  or- 
gans, so  that,  for  most  men,  breathing 
exercises  are  more  important  than  any 
mere  muscular  exercise.  Not  only  the 
lungs,  but  all  the  internal  organs,  are 
brought  into  play  by  correct  breathing. 
It  develops  the  heart,  stomach,  liver 
and  kidneys  directly  and  indirectly,  and 
nourishes  all  these  organs  as  they 
should  be  nourished,  by  more  blood  and 
better  blood  in  constant  and  regular 
circulation.  Breathing,  therefore,  is  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  our  national  dis- 
ease of  nervous  depletion.  It  might 
well  replace  the  countless  tonics,  stim- 
ulants and  anodynes  now  so  commonly 
resorted  to,  where  results  are  nothing 
less  than  tragic  in  thousands  of  cases. 
— Morris  Manning,  M.  D. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Sweet  Apple  Pie.— Stew  and  sift 
sweet  apples  as  you  would  pumpkin  for 
pies.  To  one  pint  of  sifted  apple,  use 
one  quart  of  new  milk,  two  eggs,  well 
beaten.  One  teaspoonful  of  ground 
cinnamon,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cornstarch  dissolved  in  a 
little  of  the  cold  milk,  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt.  Mix  all  together  and  bake 
as  you  would  pumpkin  pies.  This  makes 
two  pies. 

Extracts. — Get  three  fresh  vanilla 
beans  of  a  druggist,  break  in  small 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  a  half  pint  of 
alcohol.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  few 
days.  To  make  the  lemon  extract  grate 
the  rind  of  three  lemons  into  a  half  pint 
of  alcohol.  In  four  days  pour  off  into  a 
bottle  and  add  one  ounce  oil  of  lemon. 
This  will  make  a  strong  flavor  at  less 
than  half  price.  Orange  extract  may 
be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
above. 

Fried  Liver,  Bacon  and  Onions. — 
Cut  the  liver  in  thin  slices,  pour  over  it 
boiling  water,  let  stand  a  moment,  pour 
off  the  water,  drain  on  a  napkin,  salt 
lightly,  put  thin  slices  of  bacon  in  the 
frying  pan;  when  browned  nicely  remove 
to  a  hot  platter,  put  the  liver  in  this 
drippings  to  fry  with  enough  chopped 
onions  to  cover  it,  cover  the  pan  and 
let  it  cook  for  half  an  hour;  when  thor- 
oughly done  remove  to  a  shallow  dish; 
scatter  bits  of  butter  over  it  and  a  dust 
of  pepper;  place  slices  of  bacon  on  top 
and  put  in  the  oven  until  ready  to  serve. 

Mince  Meat. —Four  pounds  lean  meat, 
two  pounds  suet,  three  pounds  apples, 
four  pounds  sugar,  two  pounds  raisins, 
two  pounds  currants,  one  pint  molasses, 
five  pints  cider,  four  nutmegs,  one-half 
cup  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  cassia,  two 
tablespoonfuls  cloves,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls lemon,  one  tablespoonful  allspice. 
Mix  in  the  order  given.  Use  enough  of 
the  meat  liquor  to  make  quite  moist. 
Cook  until  the  apples  and  raisins  are 
quite  soft.  If  the  pies  are  to  be  eaten 
cold  omit  the  suet. 
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Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Lemons  and  cranberries  kept  in 
water  will  retain  their  freshness  for  a 
long  time. 

A  slate  with  pencil  attached  by  a 
string  should  hang  in  every  kitchen,  to 
aid  the  memory  of  a  housewife. 

The  candles  for  your  entertainment 
will  burn  slowly  and  steadily  through 
the  evening  if  they  are  kept  on  ice  all 
day. 

An  ordinary  headache  may  generally 
be  cured  by  applying  water  as  hot  as  it 
can  be  borne  to  the  feet  and  back  of 
the  neck. 

To  keep  salt  dry  add  cornstarch  to 
salt  in  the  proportion  of  one  teaspoon- 
ful  to  one  cup  and  the  salt  will  never 
gather  dampness. 

If  the  brass  top  gets  loose  on  a 
lamp,  melt  alum  and  fill  in  the  top  and 
adjust  it  to  the  lamp  at  once.  It  is 
much  more  durable  than  plaster  of 
paris. 

Pickle  bottles  and  jars  that  smell  of 
onions  will  be  quite  sweet  and  odorless 
after  being  left  out  of  doors  for  three  or 
four  days  filled  with  sand  or  garden 
mould. 

To  prevent  rust  heat  the  articles 
well  and  rub  in  thoroughly  common 
beeswax.  Then  rub  well  with  a  cloth 
until  the  wax  is  well  rubbed  in.  Knives, 
tin  or  iron  kettles  or  any  article  which 
will  rust  have  been  kept  for  years  in 
this  manner. 

Frequent  washing  with  soap  will  dim 
the  surface  of  a  mirror.  The  occa- 
sional use  of  alcohol  is  recommended, 
but  for  frequent  washing,  damp  news- 
paper with  a  polishing  with  chamois 
skin  will  keep  mirrors  and  table  glass- 
ware in  good  condition. 

Wall  paper  that  has  become  bruised 
or  torn  off  in  small  patches  and  cannot 
be  matched  may  be  repaired  with 
ordinary  children's  paints.  Mix  the 
colors  till  you  get  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  desired  shade,  and  lightly  touch  up 
the  broken  places,  and  at  a  distance  of 
a  foot  or  two  the  disfigurement  will  be 
quite  unnoticed. 

Ply  marks  and  general  griminess  may 
be  removed  from  gilding  by  dipping  a 
small  piece  of  cotton  in  gin,  and  with  it 
rubbing  gently  over  the  soiled  parts. 
The  cotton  wool  should  be  squeezed  be- 
fore being  applied  to  the  gilding,  for 
this  must  not  be  made  really  wet,  and 
any  damp  on  it  should  be  dried  by  the 
fire  as  soon  as  the  marks  have  been 
removed. 

Almost  every  housekeeper  has  an 
accumulation  of  rolls  of  wall  paper  left 
from  papering.  If  these  rolls  have  a 
white,  or  nearly  white,  back,  they 
make  very  nice  papers  for  shelves  as 
the  smooth  surface  and  the  firm  tex- 
ture can  be  brushed  or  even  wiped  with 
a  slightly  damp  cloth,  and  they  will  not 
need  a  renewing  so  often  as  newspaper, 
and  will  look  better. 

Black  kid  gloves  generally  wear  out 
at  the  finger  tips,  and  then  assume  a 
rusty  brown  tint,  which  is  anything 
but  pleasing,  although  the  other  part 
of  the  glove  may  be  perfectly  good. 
When  this  happens  take  a  little  black- 
ink,  mix  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
olive  oil,  and  apply  it  to  the  finger  tips. 
Leave  it  until  dry,  and  the  gloves  will 
be  very  much  improved  in  appearance. 

Sandpapering  furniture  is  a  tedious 
job,  and  the  woman  who  wishes  to  re- 
varnish  or  paint  a  chair  or  table  will 
find  her  hands  and  patience  saved  if 
she  will  use  one-third  of  a  cupful  of 
common  washing  soda  to  a  pint  of  warm 
water,  with  a  good  scrubbing  brush  to 
remove  the  old  finish.  Rinse  off  with 
clear  water  and  do  not  attempt  to  put 
on  the  new  coat  until  the  piece  is  thor- 
oughly dry. — The  Pilgrim. 

To  make  waterproof  glue,  soak  it  in 
water  until  softened  through,  but  pre- 
serve the  shape.  Heat  slowly  in  lin- 
seed oil  until  dissolved,  then  mix  thor- 
oughly. To  make  fireproof  glue,  pour 
water  over  good  glue  and  let  it  remain 
over  night,  then  slowly  melt  and  add 
white  lead  to  make  the  right  consis- 
tency. This  will  withstand  fire  but  not 
boiling  water.  To  fasten  labels  to  tin, 
take  good  yellow  glue,  break  it  into 
small  pieces,  cover  with  water  and 


leave  three  or  four  hours.  Pour  off  the 
water,  place  the  glue  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  or  pint  can,  and  cover  with  acetic 
acid.  Set  in  warm  water  until  dis- 
solved, and  incorporate  the  two  by  stir- 
ring. 

To  mend  iron  kettles,  heat  two  parts 
of  sulphur  until  melted.  Add  one  part 
black  lead  and  stir  briskly;  pour  out, 
and  when  cold  break  into  bits.  Apply 
to  the  cracks  and  melt  with  a  soldering 
iron.  Those  that  are  discarded  by  the 
tinner  will  do  very  well  for  household 
use  and  cost  little  or  nothing.  Litharge 
mixed  with  glycerine  to  the  consistency 
of  putty  will  close  cracks  in  kettles. 
Do  not  use  after  applying  for  24  hours. 
— The  Country  Gentleman. 


Safety  and  Ease 

and  comfort  in  shaving 

are  found  only  in  the 

soothing    lather  of  the 
old  reliable 

WILLIAMS'  rST?. 

Sold  everywhere.    Free  trial  sample 
«-cent  stamp.    Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B    Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent, 


1 
J 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  01  the  Estate 
of  H  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


WE  SELL  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  we  will  send 
you  a  buyer. 

BURR-P ADDON  CO.,  40  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Send  for 


n  a  ■  irnnui  a  farm  bargains. 
(jALI  I  Unll  I A  catal°S:  1    m  w  ...  I.  i  i ,, 


1  648  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal 


rnn   CAI  C  GOOD  RANCH  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

rUn  OHLt  ieo  acres  near  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
Price  $2500.  For  further  particulars  address 
I.  R.  D.  GRUBB,  Real  Estate,  825  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Gridley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &  CO..  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


IS  YOUR  RANCH  FOR  SALE?  2E&Z£ 

Los  Angeles  and  the  East,  we  know  we  can  sell  it 
if  the  price  is  right.  No  charge  unless  we  make  a 
sale.  Write  us  about  it  to-day.  PHILLIPS  & 
CULVER,  22  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WE  sell  country  lands.  CHATFIELD&  VINZENT, 
228;  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  finest  and  sweetest  watermelons  grown  are 
Florida  Favorite  Pure  Seeds,  for  sale  by  CREN- 
SHAW BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Golden  Gate  Brand 


Veal  loaf; 


Western  MeatCompany 

SAN  FRANCISCO. CAL.  I 


U.    S.    Government  Inspected. 
For   Quality,  Unsurpassed. 

Western  Heat  Company, 

San  Francisco. 

POLYTECHNIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

and  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

The  BusineES  University  of  the  West.      Finest  Building  in  the  West. 

Annual  Enrollment  1000  —  30  Teachers.    100  Typing  Machines. 
Individual  Instruction.     Most  Modern  and  Complete  Banking  Offices 

in  U.  S.    College  Auditorium  Seating  1000  Students. 
Civil,  Electrical,  Mining  and  all  Engineering  Branches.  School  Open 
the  Year  Round,  Day  and  Night.    Secures  Positions  for  Graduates. 


HOTEL  ARGYLE. 


MRS.  E.  M.  SKAGGS, 
Proprietor. 


European  Plan, 


232-234  McAllister  St.,  (Oppo.ne  ci«y  Haii)  San  Francisco,  Cal  Newbricl< 


grill;  130  sunny  rooms;  baths.   Country  patronage  a  specialty. 


building; 

McAllister  street  cars  pass  the  door. 


RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST..  NEAR  HOWARD.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.   TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.   Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  82  and  up.   Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.      Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room       Inside  and  outside  tire  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies'  parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.     Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 


r 


Compound  Interest 
has  made  more 
Fortunes  than 
Speculation  .  .  . 

WE  PAY  4%  PER  ANNUM 
COMPOUNDED  EVERY  SIX 
MONTHS.ONTERM  DEPOSIT 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  OPEN  AN 
ACCOUNT  WITH  US  ?  YOU 
CAN  DO  IT  BY  U.  S.  MAIL. 


Our  large  Assets  and  Resources  are 
Ample  Protection  for  our  Depositors. 


For  particulars,  write 
The  MARKET  STREET  Bank 
Market  and  7  th  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  California 


]  To  Irrigators! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA LEVELING  IN- 
STRUMENT for  $7  and  do 
your  own  leveling.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  circulars  to 


B. 


A.  GOODWIN, 

RIPON.  CAL. 


Monterey  County,  Cal. 


OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

CLIMATE  UNEQUALED. 

ALTITUDE  1400  FEET. 

Hot  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Asthma,  Malaria,  etc. 
RATES  810.50  TO  816.00  PER  WEEK. 
Table  first  class.   Postofilce  and  Telephone. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  any  information 

to 

F.  E.  ROMIE,  Mgr.,  PARAIS0  SPRINGS. 


DAKES'  AO'CY,  S.  F.« 


i 


It 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco. 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St  . 
Chicago;  1016  ltd  wy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  Fulton  St.,  1  blk.  west  of  City  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres'l. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  825;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  850.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

POULTRY  OPPORTUNITIES.  Sg^iS" 

tine  poultry  location  in  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co.,  only  21  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  10c 
for  partial  cost  Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 
M.  J.  MADISON,  Haywards,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  %  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWN  10  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


PURE  Florida  Favorite  Melon  Seeds.  If  you  want 
genuine  seeds  of  this  variety,  write  CRENSHAW 
BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


ta 


We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 
one. 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS— 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


FOREIGN  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  by 
competent  native  teachers,  a'so  by  phonograph. 

PROF.  C.  G.  PRATT,  B  L.  aDd  B  S.,  Manager, 

428  SUTTER  ST.,  near  Powell,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SHORTHAND  taught  bv  mail;  demand  more  than 
supply.  Miss  M.  G.  Barrett, 302 Montg'y  St., S.F. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Pkancisgo,  Dec.  6,  1906. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
eek  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   I  S5*@   84><  88X® 

Thursday    @     @   

Friday   85*®   85  88&(3  88 

Saturday   85*@   84%         88%@  875s 

Monday   85   ®    %i%         88%®  87* 

Tuesday   86*®   85  89  @  88'd 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  In  Chi- 
c.is;o  were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday    44J£@44  45  @44 

Thursday   @    @   

Friday  4i%@U\4  44',®44'4 

Saturday   45  (di44*„  44'»<344?6 

Monday   45   ®44^  45>8(a:4ii„ 

Tuesday   45'4@45  45M@44?» 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May,  1906. 

Wednesday  tl  36*@1  35*         tl  42  ®1  41* 

Thursday    @     ®  

Frtdav   1  34   ®1  34  1  42'4  31  Jl* 

Saturday   1  34   01  34  1  41    @1  41 

Monday   I  34    ©1  33%  1  4I*@I  41 

Tuesday    1  41X@1  41*  1  21    (§11  21 

Wheat. 

Heavy  arrivals  from  the  north  have 
fully  supplied  the  wants  of  the  local  trade, 
and  though  there  has  been  plenty  of 
Northern  Club  offering  at  $1.42.1,  there 
have  been  but  few  takers.  The  quota- 
tion on  California  No.  1  shipping  wheat 
is  the  nominal  price  at  which  that  grain 
is  held,  although  there  is  practically  none 
to  be  had  at  that  figure.  There  is  of 
course  not  sufficient  for  export  purposes, 
even  if  the  prices  should  warrant  it. 
Prices  of  futures  are  largely  a  reflection 
of  those  ruling  in  the  Chicago  market, 
and  little  or  no  trading  is  being  done.  De- 
cember option  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
trade,  and  practically  all  of  the  trading 
which  is  now  being  done  in  futures  is  in 
May  option,  the  price  of  which  has  held 
very  close  to  $1.42J  during  the  entire 
week.  Recent  Chicago  advices  say:  "In 
the  domestic  field  all  conditions  ap- 
pear to  be  normal.  There  is  no  ple- 
thora of  supplies,  no  burdensome  accu- 
mulation, and  no  difficulty  in  filling  all 
wants  at  a  reasonable  price.  Buying 
plainly  indicates  that  there  has  been  no 
over- speculation  in  wheat  or  Hour  by  the 
millers  or  distributors.  Nevertheless, 
large  accumulations  of  wheat  are  expected 
with  the  closing  in  of  winter.  These  are 
expected  to  become  burdensome  ulti- 
mately and  to  influence  values. 

California  Milling  tl  40   @1  42* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  40   @1  45 

Northern  Club   1  42*(31  43* 

Northern  Bluestem   1  45   (S>\  47* 

Northern  Red   1  35   ffil  37* 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

Tuesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May.  1906.  wheat  ranged  from  11.42**31.41%  and 

December  wheat  from  $1.40(2>1.40. 

Floor. 

Locally  there  is  little  change  to  report 
in  the  flour  situation.  The  mills  are  all 
busy  grinding  on  Northern  wheat,  which 
has  arrived  in  quantities  entirely  large 
enough  to  supply  the  demand.  There  has 
not  been  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
securing  Northern  cargoes  the  past  week 
that  there  was  a  few  weeks  previous,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  market  is 
somewhat  oversupplied.  The  usual  local 
demand  and  a  fair  demand  for  shipment 
to  Central  America  have  maintained 
prices  at  their  former  level.  In  the  North 
the  export  demand  for  flour  is  very  large. 
November  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour 
from  Portland,  Or.,  were  considerably  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  05  @3  30 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  30  @8  55 

Country  grades,  extras   4  05  @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  @4  8) 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  80  ®5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  4(1 

Barley. 

The  barley  market,  under  the  influence 
of  very  light  receipts  and  light  offerings, 
has  climbed  back  to  the  extremely  strong 
position  which  it  has  been  occupying  until 
the  past  two  weeks.  The  cash  grain  is  in 
very  light  supply  and  the  prices  for 
choice  feed  are  considered  very  conserva- 
tive. In  fact,  a  good,  bright  lot  would 
probably  bring  an  advance,  though  such 
lots  are  extremely  scarce.  The  off  grades 
are  moving  rather  slowly  at  appearing 
quotations.  The  only  thing  resembling 
activity  in  the  local  market  for  grain 
futures  has  been  in  the  barley  option  mar- 
ket. May  option  sold  as  high  as  $1.24} 
during  the  week,  but  under  the  influence 
of  a  rather  large  speculative  movement  it 
backed  down  again  to  $1 .22*. 

Brewing  II  22*ffil  25 

feed.  No.  l  good  to  choice  spot          1  30  23* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   ....  1  16  «c\  17* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  ®l  35 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  rail  25 


Out*. 

The  local  market  is  rather  quiet  and 
quotations  remain  unchanged.  As  was 
expected,  the  demand  for  seed  oats  has 
improved  quite  materially  since  the  rains, 
and  good  choice  red  and  black  seed  oats 
are  bringing  an  advance  on  the  appear- 
ing quotations.  In  the  north  the  mar- 
ket is  steady  and  prices  firm.  The  de- 
mand for  good  oats  shows  no  abatement, 
and  whenever  any  good  lots  are  offered 
buyers  readily  snap  the  same  up  if  the 
price  is  right.  Some  good,  choice  oats 
have  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  but 
the  price  is  too  high  to  warrant  very 
much  coming  in  this  direction.  Stocks  in 
the  country  are  becoming  smaller  on 
account  of  fair  prices  being  offered,  and 
farmers  have  been  liberal  sellers.  White 
and  grays  are  selling  readily  at  $26.50  to 
$27  per  ton. 

White  oats  11  47*<o>l  55 

Black  oats     (£1  "5 

Red,  choice  new   1  35   (31  60 

Red,  fair   1  20    (q>\  30 

Corn 

There  is  nothing  particularly  interest- 
ing in  the  local  corn  situation.  There  is 
no  life  to  the  trading  and  stocks  have  a 
tendency  to  accumulate.  Old  corn  for 
milling  purposes  has  been  in  fair  demand, 
but  at  prices  somewhat  lower  than  last 
week,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
crop  will  begin  to  arrive  soon  and  can  be 
landed  here  at  considerably  less  than  the 
price  that  has  been  asked  for  old  corn. 
Large  yellow  corn  is  now  selling  at  SI . 32 A 
to  $1.37.1,  while  the  small  round  variety  is 
moving  rather  slowly  at  appearing  quota- 
tions, which  will  probably  bo  shaded 
somewhat  next  week. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  35  (3  1  37* 

Large  Yellow   1  32*@1  37* 

Small  Yellow   1  50   (31  55 

Egyptian  White   1  37*f5)l  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  25   ffil  27* 

Kye. 

Despite  the  fact  that  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  local  millers  are  said  to  be  en- 
tirely adequate  to  supply  immediate  de- 
mands, and  despite  the  fact  that  reported 
arrivals  of  Utah  rye  have  been  free, 
prices  refuse  to  decline.  Millers  are 
practically  the  only  buyerslhere,  and  they 
have  been  holding  off  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  lower  prices.  These,  however, 
have  persistently  failed  to  materialize. 

Good  to  choice  II  45  (3  1  52'  J 

Buckwheat. 

Some  new  buckwheat  has  come  into  the 
market  lately,  and  has  been  sold  at  about 
appearing  quotations.  The  rains  have 
created  a  fair  demand  for  seed,  and  this 
will  bring  an  advance  over  appearing 
quotations. 

Good  to  choice   1  50   @1  75 

Beans. 

This  year's  crop  of  pinks  has  been 
enormous,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  amount  of  the  crop  is  being  ware- 
housed, and  that  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  it  is  coming  to  this  market, 
prices  are  unusually  high  for  so  early  in 
the  season.  Dealers  here  say  that  the 
warehoused  beans  will  be  let  loose  before 
tax  day  in  March,  and  that  prices  are 
then  sure  to  decline.  Limas  appear  to 
have  reached  the  top  notch  for  the 
present,  the  price  being  $4.25  per  cental  in 
a  jobbing  way,  though  they  are  not  meet- 
ing with  much  favor  at  this  figure,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  crop  is  an  unusually 
large  one  this  year.  Bayos  and  Black- 
eyes  are  firmly  held,  and  owing  to  rather 
short  stocks  the  price  is  expected  to  be 
well  maintained. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice  13  00  (33  25 

Large  White   2  00  (32  60 

Pinks   1  75  ffl2  10 

Pinks,  damaged   1  00   (31  25 

Bayos.  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  65 

Red  Kidney 8    3  00  @3  50 

Reds   3  00   @3  1(1 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  00  @4  25 

Black-eye  Beans   4  60  ®4  75 

Dried  Peas. 

Arrivals  from  Mendocino  have  been 
free  and  are  readily  taken  up  at  appear- 
ing quotations.  The  Eastern  situation  is 
fairly  strong  and  has  something  of  a  re- 
flection in  the  situation  here.  It  is  re- 
ported by  jobbing  interests  that  Eastern 
peas  can  be  landed  here  at  $2.40,  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  further 
rise  in  the  price  of  California  stock  in  the 
near  future.  Very  few  Salinas  peas  have 
been  landed  here,  as  most  of  them  are  in 
good  demand  for  fertilizing  purposes  in 
the  south. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  25  @2  40 

Niles   l  75  (32  00 

Hops. 

The  slight  improvement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  nop  market  continued 
through  this  week,  and,  though  there  was 
no  life  to  the  market  and  practically  no 
buying  of  a  speculative  character,  the 
slight  advance  of  last  week  has  been 
maintained.  Statistically,  however,  the 
situation  is  far  from  being  encouraging 
from  the  growers'  point  of   view,  and 


scarcely  from  the  jobbers'  either,  as  they 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  handle  the  crop 
at  a  profit,  unless  they  can  succeed  in  con- 
vincing the  growers  that  an  enormous 
overproduction  has  taken  place.  Brewers 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation 
and  are  not  buying  except  for  immediate 
requirements. 

Good  to  choice  1905  crop   7*©  11 

Wool. 

The  local  market  is  an  exact  reflection 
of  the  Boston  market,  where  very  little 
trading  is  being  done  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  high  prices  at  which  growers 
are  holding  make  the  market  an  uninter- 
esting one  to  the  jobbers.  Some  San 
Francisco  dealers,  who  were  too  eager  to 
contract  for  the  fall  clip  early  in  the  sea- 
son, have  been  obliged  to  send  their  hold- 
ings forward  on  consignment  to  await  a 
better  market.  The  situation  is  hard  to 
define  from  the  growers'  point;  but  as  for 
the  jobbers,  all  they  have  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  local  market  is  that  it  contains 
nothing  of  interest  to  them.  Usually  at 
this  season  of  the  year  they  have  their 
buyers  stationed  throughout  the  wool- 
growing  districts;  but  this  year,  owing  to 
the  high  prices  being  asked  by  growors, 
all  buyers  have  been  withdrawn. 

KALI.. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   15  @16* 

Northern,  free   14*@16 

Northern,  defective  12  @14 

Middle  County,  free  14  (316 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10  (314 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          9  ®11 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  23  @2i 

Eastern  Oregon   1 5  (317 

Nevada  16  (020 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  receipts  of  hay  during  the  past 
week  again  show  a  falling  off.  The  ma- 
jority of  all  rail  shipments  comes  by  stock 
cars,  and  bay  schooners  are  still  being 
utilized  to  a  large  extent.  There  is  an 
increasing  country  demand  from  a  num- 
ber of  points  which  were  reported  to  be 
well  supplied  for  the  winter.  The  present 
cold  weather  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  green  feed,  and  grass  is  still  very  short. 
The  San  Francisco  market  is  exceedingly 
dull.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  hay,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  these  grades  has  been  sold  in  the 
country  for  stock  feed.  So  far  there  is 
no  export,  although  a  little  enquiry  has 
developed. 

Wheat,  choice  114  00   (3  16  50 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00  (3  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  @  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  12  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00   @   9  00 

Barley   7  00   (3   9  50 

Clover   6  00   @  900 

Alfalfa   6  00   @   9  50 

Stock  hay   5  50  @   7  00 

Compressed   10  00   ®  13  00 

Straw,  V  bale   35  <3  55 

HIUatultB. 

The  late  rains  followed  by  good  grow- 
ing weather  have  already  had  a  quite 
noticeable  effect  on  the  millstuff's  market, 
though  it  will  be  some  time  before  green 
feed  will  be  in  any  supply.  Polled  barley 
has  advanced  in  price,  the  advance  cor- 
responding with  a  similar  one  in  the  price 
of  barley.  Middlings  are  in  rather  light 
supply  and  firmer.  Bran  and  shorts  are 
weaker  in  price  and  other  varieties  also 
have  an  easier  feeling.  Cocoanut  cake  or 
meal  is  now  quoted  at  $22  to  $23  per  ton, 
and  oilcake  meal  is  also  in  the  market  and 
is  selling  at  $37  to  $37.50  per  ton. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ¥  ton  122  00  IS)  23  00 

Bran,  ¥  ton  ,   21  00  (3  22  00 

Middlings   27  50  @  29  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  ®  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   26  00  @  27  00 

Cornmeal   29  50  @  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  00  (3  31  06 

Oilcake  Meal   37  00  (3  37  50 

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   22  0(1  (a)  23  00 

Seeds. 

A  better  market  for  all  kinds  of  seed 
was  created  by  the  rains  of  last  week,  and 
alfalfa  seed  is  in  good  request,  at  the  top 
quotation  for  choice  seed.  Flaxseed  is 
still  nominal.  Mustard  seed,  both  yellow 
and  brown,  is  firmer  and  higher  in  price. 
On  other  varieties  the  market  remains 
steady. 

Alfalfa  113  00   ®14  00 

Flax     @   

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   @  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste    4  50   @  4  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary   8*@  7 

Rape   2*<3  3 

Hemp   3*@  4 

Timothy   5*@  6 

Honey. 

Honey  is  being  offered  more  freely  at 
appearing  quotations  than  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  it  now  appears  that  growers  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  they  can  not 
force  prices  any  higher  by  holding  their 
honey.  At  these  figures  there  should  be 
a  good  profit  to  the  bee  men  and  a  small 
margin  to  jobbers.  Hawaiian  extracted 
amber  is  selling  at  2J  cents,  at  primary 
points,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  California 
apiarists  have  anything  to  fear  from  their 


competition,  as  their  crop  is  all  marketed 
in  England. 

Extracted,  Water  White   4?K®  5 

Extracted,  White   4*®  4?K 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   1  @  4'j 

Extracted,  Amber   3*®  4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3   (3  3* 

White  Comb,  1-frames   9  (310 

Amber  Comb   7  @  s 


Plenty  of  choice  wax  is  now  offering  in 
the  local  market  and  is  readily  bringing 
the  top  quotations.  Some  extra  fine  lots 
have  brought  advances. 

Good  to  choice,  light  f>  fi>  26  ®27 

Dark  »4  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  market  remains  steady,  with  a 
slight  tendency  toward  firmness  on  the 
part  of  beef  and  large  veal.  The  hog 
market  is  in  excellent  shape  and  very 
steady.  Mutton  and  lamb  are  in  good 
request  at  appearing  quotations. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f  ft   5  (3  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4  (3  4^ 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3   ®  4 

Mutton— ewes,  8@Uc;  wethers   9*310 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   5\®  t>\ 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   5?»®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat,  under  150  B)s   b%<§— 

Veal,  large,  ft   6  (3  7* 

Veal,  small,  »  ft   7  (3  H* 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  D>   9  (310 

Hides,  8klns  and  Tallow. 

The  local  hide  market  is  still  in  an  un- 
settled condition,  and,  though  dealers 
still  claim  that  there  has  been  no  reduc- 
tion in  prices,  the  low  quotations  in 
Chicago  have  a  very  depressing  effect. 
So  far  there  is  no  accumulation  in  any 
grade  here. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  13  S—      12  <3— 

Medium  Steers  48  to  56  lbs  ...It  a—      II  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tbs  Il*1*—  10*®- 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.11*©-  10*©— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  tbs.  II*®-  10*«— 

Stags   7  @  8       7  @- 

Wet  Salted  Kip  10*®—      10  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  ®—      11  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  @—      12  @— 

Dry  Hides  19  @—      19  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  16  (317      15  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tbs  20  @21      19  @— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  50(32  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   90®l  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   20(3  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  00®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  75@— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  25®— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  753— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50(3— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00@— 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   2*®3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Stocks  of  all  kinds  are  about  cleaned  up 
and  there  is  little  demand  except  of  a 
desultory  nature  to  supply  an  unexpected 
shortage.  Local  bag  men  report  that 
this  has  been  one  of  the  best  seasons  the 
industry  in  this  city  has  ever  had.  The 
Calcutta  market  on  futures  is  very  strong, 
June  bags  being  quoted  at  7c  to  7Jc. 

Bean  Bags    •  6*@ — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  1,  7*®8X:  No.  2  74(37?, 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6I4®7* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7*(37* 

Wool  Sacks,  4-B>   —  ®  36 

Woolsacks.  3*B>   —  ®  34 

Poultry. 

The  market  continues  very  favorable 
for  fancy  and  large  California  poultry  of 
every  kind,  and  top  quotations  are  fre- 
quently exceeded  for  large  and  extra 
heavy  fowls.  Four  cars  of  Eastern  have 
arrived,  but  are  not  in  fine  condition. 
There  has  been  no  reaction  in  the  turkey 
market  since  Thanksgiving  trade,  and 
inquiry  has  been  rather  limited.  It  is 
believed  that  an  advance  may  be  an- 
ticipated in  about  ten  days. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  V  ">  •   18  @  20 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  f>  lb   18  @  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  f»  fi>   18  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  50  ®  6  so 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50  ®  6  50 

Fryers   ...  5  00  @  5  50 

Broilers,  large   3  50  ®  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @250 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   5  00  @  5  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   5  00  ®  7  oo 

Geese,  »  pair   2  00  ®225 

Goslings,  »  pair   2  25  ®  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  <p  dozen   1  00  @  1  25 

Pigeons,  vounv   2  00  ®  2  25 


The  butter  market  remains  unchanged 
since  the  last  report  with  the  exception 
of  a  slightly  firmer  feeling  in  the  choice 
grades.  The  intermediate  and  off  grades 
are  moving  slowly  at  appearing  quota- 
tions. The  quality  of  the  arrivals  has 
improved  greatly  since  the  cooler  weather 
began. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   26  ®28 

Creamery,  firsts   —  ®25 

Creamery,  seconds   21  ®23 

Dairy,  select   30 
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Dairy,  firsts  22  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   20  @— 

Califo-nia  storage   23y,@24y, 

Mixed  Store    —  @20 

Cheese. 

The  cheese  market  remains  steady  with 
a  slight  tendency  towards  firmness,  owing 
to  a  very  good  export  demand  for  the 
Orient.  Prices  have  been  well  main- 
tained, and  top  quotations  of  14£c  for 
fancy  flat  California  cheese  may  be  ex- 
ceeded during  the  coming  week. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   13  @14Y, 

California,  good  to  choice   —  <&13 

California,  fair  to  good   11  <6jl2V4 

California.  "  Young  Americas  "   13  @14 

Eastern,  new  '.   16  @I7 

Kegs. 

Since  the  last  report  the  egg  market 
has  sagged  badly,  but  at  this  writing  it 
has  again  strengthened  somewhat,  and  it 
may  now  be  oaid  to  be  an  advancing  mar- 
ket. It  is  probable  that  selected  ranch 
eggs  will  advance  somewhat  during  the 
coming  week.  The  main  cause  for  the 
declining  price  is  attributed  by  buyers  at 
this  point  to  the  fact  that  people  are 
learning  that,  by  using  a  good  storage 
egg,  they  are  able  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  fancy  ranch  eggs. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  43  @45 

California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  —  @42 

California,  good  to  choice  store   26  @28 

Eastern  firsts   23  @26 

Eastern  seconds   20  @2I 

Potatoes. 

There  has  been  little  variation  in  the 
local  potato  market  during  the  past 
week.  Fancy  Salinas  Burbanks  are  in 
good  request,  and  firm  in  price,  while  all 
cheap  stock  is  moving  slowly  and  is  having 
a  tendency  to  accumulate.  The  large 
shipping  demand  for  the  south  and 
southwest  did  not  continue  long  enough 
to  clean  up  much  of  the  exceedingly 
large  crop,  which  was  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  this  year.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  somewhat  easier,  owing  to 
large  receipts. 

River  Burbanks,  f(  cental   60  <a  SO 

Salinas  Burbanks   1  00   (3)  1  35 

Oregon  Burbanks   75   (3>  1  15 

Tomales   80   @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes   1  60  @  1  75 

Vegetables. 

The  onion  market  is  somewhat  easier 
this  week,  and  only  strictly  choice  stock 
will  bring  quotations.  Other  stock  is 
dragging  somewhat  at  a  reduced  figure. 
The  general  tone  of  the  market  for  other 
vegetables  is  steady  and  prices  remain 
about  as  last  quoted.  Choice  garden 
cabbage  is  firmer,  and  very  scarce  Green 
peas  are  also  very  scarce  and  show  an 
advance  in  price.  Cucumbers  are  quoted 
at  $1  to  $1.50  per  box,  carrots  65c  to  75c 
per  sack,  and  Hubbard  squash  $20  per 
ton. 

Beans,  String,  n  ft   9  @  11 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts  . .     60  @  1  00 

Egg  Hi  ant,  $  lb   5   @  7 

Garlic,  »  lb   5   @  6 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  ^  ctl.  1  10  (Si  1  25 
Onions,  Australian  Brown,  flctl...  1  15  ©  1  30 

Peas,  Green,  f,  ft   8  9 

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  ft   5  @  6 

I'eppers,  Green.  *  ft   4  ia  5 

Tomatoes,  f.  box  or  crate   40   <S>  1  25 

Artichokes,  f,  doz   90   ©  1  00 

Cucumbers,  f)  box   1  00  (3>  1  50 

Carrots,      sack   6i   (3)  75 

Hubbard  Squash,  f,  ton   —   ©20  00 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  fronr 
30  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits 

The  demand  for  fresh  deciduous  fruits 
in  the  local  market  has  been  good  for 
such  as  are  still  appearing.  Arrivals  have 
been  very  light,  however,  of  late,  and  in 
many  varieties  have  now  terminated  al- 
together. Apples  continue  in  good  de- 
mand and  the  supplies  now  coming  into 
the  market  are  showing  up  somewhat 
better  as  to  quality,  there  being  much 
less  wormy  stock  than  formerly.  There 
are  no  fresh  figs  left  and  grapes  are  in 
very  light  supply,  the  only  varieties  now 
appearing  being  Verdel,  Tokay  and  Mus- 
cat. These  are  of  poor  quality  and  show 
clearly  that  they  belong  to  the  extreme 
last  end  of  the  crop.  They  are  being  held 
at  $1@1.25  per  crate  by  jobbers  on  the 
street.  Huckleberries,  raspberries,  whor- 
tleberries and  plums  of  all  varieties  are 
now  out  of  the  market  entirely.  Straw- 
berries of  the  large  variety  are  still  ap- 
pearing and  are  meeting  with  ready  sales 
at  $5(«  6  per  chest.  Persimmons  are  firm 
from  75c@$1.25. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  #  50-lb  bx  85  ©  1  25 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  f>  50-lb.  box  50  @  75 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  40-ft  box..      25   (3)  50 


WOOL. 

Have  you  any  on  hand  and  unsold?  If  so,  tell  us 
how  much  and  kind,  and  we  will  give  you  valuable 
Information  that  will  help  you  in  selling. 

CENTURY  MERCANTILE  CO. 

<4  Sansome  Street,      -       San  Francisco. 


Figs,  <p  two  layer   85  @  1  00 

Grapes,  Verdell,  crate   1  00  ©  1  25 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ^  crate   1  OU  (3)  1  25 

Grapes,  Muscat,  f>  crate   1  00  (S>  I  25 

Huckleberries,  %ft   —  ©  _ 

Strawberries,  large  var.,     chest.  5  10  ®  6  Oil 

Whortleberries,  fift   —  <jj) 

Persimmons,  $  box    75  @  12 

Pomegranates,  f,  box   —  @  — 

Dried  Fruits. 

Statistically,  the  dried  fruit  situation  is 
a  very  strong  one,  but  the  market  on 
most  varieties  is  for  the  moment  somi  - 
what  sluggish.  The  prune  market  con- 
tinues to  gather  strength,  the  consuming 
demand  which  has  developed  rapidly 
within  the  past  few  days  having  stimu- 
lated the  upward  movement  in  values  for 
which  holders  on  the  coast  have  been 
looking,  in  view  of  the  unusual  statistical 
situation.  On  the  spot  in  New  York  the 
available  supply,  outside  of  that  owned 
by  jobbers,  who  are  now  getting  the  bulk 
of  the  receipts,  has  been  reduced  to  very 
small  dimensions  by  the  recently  greatly 
enlarged  demands  of  consumption  in  the 
East.  The  apple  market  continues  to 
advance  as  it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  shortage  of  the  crop 
throughout  the  country  has  not  been 
overestimated. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   — @  8 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  8^®  SlA 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     ft   7(4®  8)4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8(4®  9 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @62Vi 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  $  lb...  8  @  8yt 

Nectarines,  red,  f,  lb   — ©  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  73£ffl  8ii 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  W,@  9 

Pears,  standard,  $  ft   — @  sy, 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy  10  @12 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5^@  6V4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7   ®  8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6  @8 

Prunes,  Sliver,  good  to  fancy   5  @  8 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  — ® — c;  40-50s,  5@5v<c: 
50-60s,  4V4®4y,c:  60-70S.  3%(<kic ;  70-80S,  A<4@3%c 
80-90S,  2%<ffi3c.  flu-IOOs.  2yi(<&2%c:  small,  2<4@2ytc. 
COMMON  8UN-DKIED. 

Apples,  sliced   5  <a  51* 

Apples,  quartered    i\<&  5-4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2>/,<a  3 

Figs,  Black   2<A&  3 

Raising. 

A  feeling  of  weakness  and  uncertainty 
has  been  developed  in  the  California 
seeded  raisin  market  within  the  past  few 
days  by  offerings  of  resales  of  fancy  coast 
seeded  stock  at  Jo  a  pound  or  more  below 
the  Association's  prices.  While  the 
quantity  of  such  offerings  is  not  large, 
coming  on  a  dull  market  it  has  a  very  de- 
pressing influence.  Whether  it  will  pre- 
cipitate a  general  reduction  in  prices  is  a 
question  upon  which  opinions  differ.  Some 
in  the  trade  are  confident  that  the  grow- 
ers' company  will  be  forced  to  succumb 
to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the 
commercial  packers,  who,  tied  up  by 
their  contracts  with  the  growers'  com- 
pany, have  had  to  remain  idle  while  the 
outsiders  were  getting  the  business,  but 
are  now  anxious,  while  there  is  yet  a  pos- 
sibility of  catching  some  of  the  later 
holiday  trade,  to  have  prices  made  that 
will  prove  attractive  to  buyers.  For  the 
present,  however,  prices  remain  un- 
changed so  far  as  the  Association  is  con- 
cerned. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-tb  box  1  40  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box  1  50  @-  

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box  2  00  @  

Dehesas,  20-ft  box  2  50  @  

Imperials.  20-ft  box   .  3  00  ®  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  5%@  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  6  @  — c 

1-Crown  Standard  6y,@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons,  50-ft  boxes  6i4@  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  5  @  — c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  »H®  — c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  8  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 

Do  you  get  the  price  list  of  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  it  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Poultry,Eggs,Butter,Cheese, 

Dried  Fruits,  Honey,  Nuts,  etc. 

JAC08SON,  REIMERS  &  CO.,  Comnvsjion  Mer- 
chants, 210-212  Davis  it ,  San  Francisco. 


 S  O  ,  O  O  O  From  now  on,  until 

■y       1  .      I  after  the  holidays, we 

Turkeys  Wanted  *^^«£b 

and  live  turkeys  and  live  chickens  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  tur- 
keys you  have  on  hand.  Ship  us  your  poultry. 
Highest  market  prices.  Immediate  cash  returns 
guaranteed  Choice  large  young  turkeys  selling  to- 
day ashigh  as  25c  per  lb.  Mark  and  consign  all  ship- 
ments of  produce  to  the  POULIRYMEN'S  UNION,  215- 
217Clay  St.,  S.F.  Incorporated,  $25,000  Cash  Capital. 


TURKEYS 

We  have  been  handling  Turkeys  in  this  market 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  with  such  a  long  ex- 
perience can  give  you  the  best  results.  Full 
weight,  full  prices  and  prompt  returns  is  our 
motto.   Write  us  for  inf orma  1  ion. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BOLTON'S  ELECTRIC 

Frost  Alarm  Thermometer 


AN  ORCHARD  THERMOMETER 

that  rings  the  bell  in  bedroom  when  tem- 
perature reaches  danger  point. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Matter,  Prices,  etc. 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded   63jC 

r»l.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hardshell    "@  Sy, 

Almonds,  IXL,  ^  ft   n  ®]2 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  ft  ft  11  @12 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  f,  ft  11  ©13 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  $  ft    7K@  — 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  $  ft  ...    .  7  ®— 

Hard  Shell,  f)  ft   5  ®_ 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Arrivals  of  all  kinds  of  citrus  fruits 
have  been  free  and  oranges  and  lemons 
are  showing  up  much  better  as  to  ripe- 
ness and  size.  The  new  grape  fruit  is 
still  rather  green,  but  there  is  consider- 
able old  stock  left  in  the  market,  and  this 
is  being  held  at  $3.25  per  box.  The  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  New  York  Central  lines 
in  this  city  has  been  notified  by  the 
freight  traffic  manager  that  the  road  will 
join  the  California  roads  on  export  orange 
shipments  destined  for  London  and  other 
markets,  effective  November  30,  at  $1  per 
hundredweight,  from  California  to  New 
York.  This  is  in  order  to  help  out  the 
growers  and  to  meet  competition  of  Flor- 
ida and  other  orange  producing  points. 

Oranees,  fancy   1  75  @2  50 

Oranges,  choice   1  25  ©1  75 

Oranges,  standard   90  rail  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings   90  @1  15 

Lemons,  California,  fancy,  f,  box        3  00  @3  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  f.  box,  new   1  75  @2  50 

Limes,  #  box    3  00  @4  00 

Nats. 

Walnuts  are  now  being  forwarded  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  while  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  present  needs  of  the 
holiday  trade  being  supplied,  there  re- 
mains a  certainty  that  for  the  year's  con- 
sumption as  a  whole  the  crop  will  be  en- 
tirely inadequate.  The  largest  purchase 
made  by  any  local  concern  last  week  was 
the  purchase  of  thirty-four  tons  of  wal- 
nuts in  one  lot  by  the  j.  K.  Armsby  Co. 
at  an  average  price  of  10c  to  11c  per 
pound.  The  almond  market  remains 
rather  featureless  and  prices  are  un- 
changed. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   \yt&  hy% 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  --  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  —  @  9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  —  @\2y2 


Seedless  Apple.— Pomona  Progress, 
Nov.  30:  F.  K.  Adams  is  exhibiting  a 
curiosity  in  the  way  of  a  seedless  apple, 
which  was  grown  on  the  property  of  C. 
P.  Frissell  of  Los  Angeles.  The  apple  is 
said  to  be  a  Rhode  Island  greening  and 
its  exterior  differs  little  from  the  well- 
known  shape  of  that  apple.  In  cutting, 
however,  there  is  no  core  or  seeds  what- 
ever, but  in  their  place  there  are  the 
radiant  lines  of  a  five-pointed  star,  the 
openings  of  each  point  being  scarcely 
wide  enough  to  insert  a  knife  point.  This 
is  the  second  year  that  the  tree  has  borne 
fruit  and  both  seasons  the  apples  have 
been  of  this  nature.  So  far  as  known,  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  produce  this  kind 
of  fruit  on  this  particular  tree. 

Peanuts.— Modesto  News:  Among  the 
many  industries  that  are  destined  to  make 
Stanislaus  county  famous  for  the  variety 
and  quality  of  its  products  is  that  of  pea- 
nut growing.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
the  toothsome  nut  has  been  planted  to 
any  extent  in  this  county,  and  the  result 
was  satisfactory  in  every  particular.  The 
soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Turlock,  between 
Modesto  and  Salida  and  north  of.Oakdale, 
is  especially  adapted  for  peanuts,  and 
there  is  no  reason  that  the  farmers  in 
these  sections  should  not  make  it  one  of 
their  best  paying  crops. 


CONTROLLING  NATURE, 

Everybody  knows  that  of  late  years  natural 
forces  have  been  wonderfully  subjected  to  man's 
need.  We  are  dazzled  by  the  spectacular  achieve- 
ments in  steam  and  electricity,  but  are  likely  to 
forget  the  less  noisy  but  no  iess  marvelous  con- 
quest of  animal  and  plant  life.  Horses  are  swifter, 
cattle  heavier,  cows  give  more  milk  and  sheep 
have  finer  fleeces  than  in  days  gone  by.  In  plants 
the  transformation  is  even  more  marked.  People 
now  living  can  remember  when  the  number  of  edi- 
ble fruits  and  vegetables  was  far  less  than  at  pres- 
ent and  even  those  that  could  be  grown  were 
vastly  inferior  to  what  we  now  have.  For  exam- 
ple, our  parents  knew  nothing  of  the  Tomato  except 
as  a  curious  ornament  in  the  garden.  Sweet  Corn 
was  hardly  better  than  the  commonest  Held  sorts. 
All  oranges  had  seeds.  Celery  was  little  known 
and  puor  in  quality.  In  the  flower  bed  the  mag- 
nificent Pansy  has  replaced  the  insignificant 
Hear  's  Ease  from  which  it  was  developed,  and 
the  Sweet  Pea  in  all  its  dainty  splendor  traces  its 
origin  to  the  common  garden  vegetable. 

This  progress  has  been  made  in  spite  of  the  great 
tendency  manifested  in  all  plants  and  animals  to 
go  back  to  the  original  type.  It  is  indeed  a  battle 
to  keep  strains  pure  and  up  to  the  standard  they 
have  already  attained,  let  alone  any  improve- 
ment. The  pract  ical  results  are  accomplished  by 
men  operating  largely  for  love  of  the  work,  like 
Luther  Burbank  in  California  and  Eckford  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  by  the  great  seed  merchants. 
D  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  are  not 
only  eternally  vigilant  to  hold  what  ground  has 
been  gained,  but  have  a  corps  of  trained  special- 
ists backed  by  ample  means  to  conduct  new  ex- 
periments. The  results  of  their  experience  can  be 
round  in  their  1906  Seed  Annual  which  they  will 
send  free  to  all  applicants. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3K-4-8  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Turkeys 
for 

Thanksgiving 
and 
Holidays 
a  Specialty 

Highest  mar- 
ket prices 
always  ob- 
tained. 

Prompt  ad- 
vice of  sales 
given. 

Empties  re- 
turned on  day 
following 
receipt  of 
shipments. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCE  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Largest  Handlers  of  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


TURKEYS 


Washington,  Drumm  and  Merchants  Sts ,  San  Francisco 
Our  Weekly  Bulletin  of  Market  Conditions  Mailed  on  Application 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Remittances: 

Check, 
Coin, 
or 
Express 
Money- 
Order 


We  want 
your  busi- 
ness, and 
guarantee 
satisfactory 
results. 


EAMES  TRICYCLES  AND  ROLLING  CHAIRS 

Won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  If  you  or  a  friend  need  some 
means  of  getting  around,  write  for  our  catalogue  of  the  best  chairs  made. 


EAMES 

2020  MARKET  STREET, 


TRICYCLE  CO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Los  Angeles  Representatives,  SWEENEY  SURGICAL  MANF'G  CO., 
212  S.  Hill  Street. 


GREENBANK; 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEST    PRUNE    AND     OLIVE  DIP. 
W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Methods  of  Feeding  Skim  Milk  Calves. 


(CONCLUDED   FROM   LAST  ISSUE.) 


Another  Plan. — The  management 
in  the  early  stages  of  weaning  the  calf 
and  substituting  skim  milk  for  whole 
milk  at  the  Idaho  Station  was  practi- 
cally the  same  as  at  the  Kansas  Station. 
As  soon  as  the  substitution  of  skim  milk 
for  whole  milk  begins,  the  teaching  of 
the  calf  to  eat  whole  oats  was  under- 
taken. This  was  done  by  placing  not 
more  than  a  tablespoonful  in  a  box  in 
front  of  the  calf  after  it  had  drunk  the 
milk.  In  nosing  about  the  calf  got 
some  of  the  oats  in  its  mouth,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  learned  to  like  them. 

Whole  oats  are  preferred  to  rolled  or 
ground  oats,  for  the  husk  of  the  oat  is 
then  so  thoroughly  attached  to  the 
grain  that  it  will  be  masticated  with 
the  kernel,  and  the  calf  having  sharp 
teeth  will  have  no  difficulty  in  grinding 
it.  The  ration  of  oats  will  be  gradually 
increased  as  more  of  the  whole  milk  i;- 
withheld  and  separator  milk  substi 
tuted,  until  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
weeks  the  calf  will  be  gettiug  half  a 
pint  twice  a  day.  The  amount  depends 
on  the  calf,  for  some  animals  will  eat 
more  readily  than  others.  *  *  *  * 
After  the  calves  have  finished  the  ration 
of  oats,  which  requires  an  hour  or  so, 
they  are  released  (from  stanchions) 
and  allowed  to  pass  into  a  box  stall. 
This  stall  is  provided  with  feed  racks 
about  the  walls  which  are  filled  with 
the  choicest  hay  the  farm  affords.  The 
calves,  even  those  only  five  or  six  days 
soon  learn  to  pick  this  tempting  bit  of 
hay  instead  of  sucking  each  other's 
ears,  as  they  are  apt  to  no  when  fed  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Quite  a  difference  was  found  by  the 
station  in  quality  of  oats  for  the  calves. 
Oats  with  a  thin  hull  have  been  found 
the  best.  Large,  coarse,  thick-hulled 
oats  were  not  so  easily  eaten,  and  ap- 
peared to  injure  the  calf's  mouth.  The 
average  gain  for  the'  first  150  days  for 
calves  thus  raised  at  the  Idaho  Station 
was  at  the  rate  of  1.59  pound  per  head 
per  day. 

Calves  brought  up  on  skim  milk  are 
most  attractive  from  six  to  twelve 
months  of  age. 

"  They  develop  a  stomach  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
their  coat  is  not  quite  so  smooth  as 
it  is  when  calves  run  with  their  dams. 
However,  the  calves  have  learned  how 
to  eat  and  digest  coarse  feed  in  larger 
quantities  than  calves  reared  on  whole 
milk.  The  digestive  organs  are  better 
developed  for  practical  feeding  from 
this  period  on  to  maturity  than  in  calves 
fed  on  whole  milk." 

How  to  Do  It. — The  following  sug- 
gestions stand  out  prominently  in  the 
recommendatious  by  the  stations:  Make 
the  change  from  whole  milk  to  skim 
milk  slowly.  Substitute  about  one 
half  pint  of  skim  milk  for  whole  milk  at 
each  feeding  until  the  calves  are  wholly 
on  skim  milk.  Do  not  feed  too  much 
milk.  The  milk  should  be  fed  warm  and 
sweet.  The  right  temperature  is  be- 
tween 85°  and  100°  F.,  and  this  should 
be  determined  by  a  thermometer  rather 
than  by  hand.  The  grain  should  not  be 
mixed  with  the  milk,  but  be  fed  dry 
after  the  milk  has  been  drunk. 

"Undoubtedly  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  calf  feeder  has  to  contend  with 
is  scours.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure." 

The  principal  causes  of  this  difficulty 
are  overfeeding,  sour  milk,  feeding  cold 
milk,  feeding  grain  with  milk,  using 
dirty  milk  pails,  very  cold  water,  too 
much  water  after  periods  of  thirst,  and 
irregularities  in  feeding.  The  careful 
feeder  will  watch  very  carefully  the 
effect  of  his  feed  upon  his  calves,  and  as 
soon  as  there  are  any  signs  of  scours  the 
milk  should  be  reduced  one-half  or  more 
and  gradually  increased  again  as  the 
calf  is  able  to  stand  it. 

The  Kansas  Station  has  been  very 
successful  in  using  dried  blood  as  a 
tonic  for  weak  and  scouring  calves.  A 
mild  case  of  scours  can  usually  be  cured 
in  from  one  to  two  days  by  reducing 


the  milk  and  'adding  a  teaspoonful  of 
dried  blood  while  the  calf  is  drinking. 

******* 

"In  severe  cases  of  scours,  the  addi- 
tion of  one  or  two  eggs  with  the  dried 
blood  has  been  found  very  effective. 
Another  remedy  that  has  been  found 
to  be  successful  is  to  give  from  one  to 
two  ounces  of  castor  oil  in  the  morning 
and  follow  in  about  twelve  hours  with 
fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  dried  blood.  If 
the  case  is  a  persistent  one,  one  or  two 
raw  eggs  may  be  added. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  48  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 

KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO..  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 


What  You  Gain 


In  a  few  words,  you  gain  this  by  using  a 
Tubular:  (l).  One-quarter  to  one-half  more 
cream,  because  Tubulars  skim  by  centrifugal 
force,  which  is  thousands  of  times  stronger  than  the  force  of  gravity  that  makes  cream 
rise  in  pans.  ffl).  Otie  half  to  twice  as  much  for  butter,  because  Tubulars  remove  dirt 
and  bacteria,  thus  making  gilt-edge  butter  possible.  (3).  Half  tbe  work  saved,  because 
you  finish  skimming  live  minutes  after  milk-  ' 
ing.  feed  warm  skimmed  milk  at  barn,  and 
have  only  tbe  can  of  cream  to  care  for  Write 
today  for  catalog  W-131.  It  tells  all  plainly. 
THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

_.__„  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

TORONTO,  CAN.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Sharpl 
TUB 


es 


TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


UCM  VA/  AMTPn  TO  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE 
mCM  WHN  I  LU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR- 
BER COLLEGE,  T41  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
MOLKK  BARBER  COLLEGE,  (A\  Clay  St..  S.  F. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


ARE  OUR 
SPECIALTY 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


we  are  placed  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seattle 


THE  IMPROVED 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

WINS 

GOLD  MEDAL 

The  Highest  Award 

at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  at  Portland,  Oregon.  At  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in  1901,  The  U.  S.  Separator  established  and 

continues  to  hold  the 

WORLDS  RECORD 

For  Clean  Skimming 

As  there  was  no  skimming  contest  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  last  1 
year,  the  U.  S.  Separator  continues  to  maintain  undisputed  right  to 
the  title  of  the  best  machine  of  its  kind. 

These  facts  concern  every  cow  owner  who  is  in  the  market  for  a  I 
cream  separator.  To  all  such  our  free  catalogue  telling  all  about  thei 
U  S.  Separator  should  be  equally  interesting  A  copy  is  free  for  the| 
asking.  Address 

VERMONT  FARM   MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

18  centrally  located  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


•Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
No  delays.    Address  all  letters  to.Bellows  Kalis,  Vt. 


Prussian  Lice  Killer 

Easy,  quick  and  certain  riddance  of  vermin 
on  poultry  and  animals. 
Can't  Get  Along  Without  It. 

"I  am  nslnir  the  Prussian  Lice  Killer  and  could 
not  piissllilv  t-i't  nliuiK  w  ithout  It.  Keeps  the 

1  Itrv   house    nnil    chickens   free  from  lh-e 

unit  mites.    I  have  used  other  mnk.  s,  hut  I'rus. 
slnn  Is  the  hest."  Fred  Klesel,  Wilmington,  OftL 
Prices:  Qts.  35c,  it  Cal.  50c,  I  Gal. 
90c,  5  Gals.  S4.00. 

Prussian  Lice  Powder 

The  dust  method.  Sure  death  to  lice,  no  injury 
to  birds  or  animals. 
"1  used  a  25c  pucUitire  of  the  I'russlan  Uoe  Pow- 
tier  on  If.  he  nl  ot  lousy  rat  I  If,  timl  I  he  day  after 
eonld  not  rind  a  louse.    1  0Ofl6lder  It  the  hvst 
tblng  1  ever  WW."    II.  v.  Bpafford, Kelso,  N.I>. 


In  25c  and 


50c  Packages. 


Prussian  Poultry  Food 

Guaranteed  to  produce  healthy  fowls,  more 
rapid  growth,  make  better  layers  and  to  wai  d 
otf  and  cure  Roup,  Gapes.  Cholera,  etc. 

**\Ve  have  used  Prussian  Poultry  Food  for  more 

than  two  years  with  ffl'Oat BUOcesfl    U  e  And  that 

It  Is  the  proper  food  for  younK  rhlcUs  and  just 

the  ttilnt?  to  keep  up  layinir  hens." 

Arnold  Junkman,  Poultry  Yds,  Gladstone,  Minn. 
1  n  25c  and  50c  Pkgs.  25  lb.  Pail,  $3.50. 
"Poultry  Profits,"  Mp»ges.tO  poultrvmen  free,  If 
you  write  us  what  stock  you  own. 

Prussian  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  T,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Germain  Seed  Company, 

California  Agent,  Los  Angeles.  °al. 


CEMENT  FENCE  POSTS. 

MAKE  THEM  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS. 

CHEAPER  AND  A  HUNDRED  TIMES  MORE  LASTING  THAN  WOOD. 


Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 
PUMPS,  PIPE  and  FITTINGS. 

Estimates  furnished  on  Pumping  Plants  and 
Water  Supply  Outfits. 

O.    T .  ROSE, 

818  Bryant  St.  bet.  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fire  Cannot  Destroy  Them.    Age  Adds  Strength. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SHOWING  SIMPLICITY  OF  WORKING  THE 

"COX"  CEMENT  FENCE  POST  MACHINE. 

PACIFIC  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


321  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


• 

NITRATE  OR  SODA  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOHAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
nURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 31  Also  at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

Wood 


Pipe 


L08  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  4  MATEC  STS. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  OR 
SELECTED   PUGET  SOUND  YELLOW  FIR. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 


PUGET  SOUND  OFFICE:  OLVMPIA,  WASH. 
A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UF0N  REQUEST. 


Portable  Buildings. 

NO.  410.   STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  9*  in.  by  31  ft.  5*  in. 
Shows  supplementary  roof  for  hot  climates. 
They  cau  be  applied  to  any  of  our  houses. 
Two  outside  and  two  inside  doors,  four  windows  and 

three  rooms,  screens,  etc. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  send  catalogues  on  application. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

Washington  and  Second  SU..  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


JuHJf 


December  9,  1905. 
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THE  KENNEL. 


How  to  Raise  a  Puppy. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Tidd,  foreman  of  the  stock 
department  at  the  State  University,  is 
a  dog  fancier  of  good  standing.  In  the 
Live  Stock  Journal  he  writes  to  help 
those  who  are  intending  to  raise  a  pup, 
or  to  those  who  have  made  a  failure. 
In  the  first  place,  be  sure  that  you  buy 
a  good,  strong,  well- developed  pup, 
eight  or  ten  weeks  old — a  pup  should 
never  be  shipped  until  he  is  that  age  or 
older — and  in  buying  it  is  always  best 
to  obtain  them  of  a  reliable  and  reput- 
able breeder.  If  there  is  not  one  in 
your  neighborhood,  or  if  you  are  not 
able  to  deal  with  one  personally,  see 
that  they  can  give  good  references. 
When  the  pup  arrives  place  him  in 
his  new  quarters,  which  should  be  a 
light  aDd  airy  room  in  the  barn  or  in 
some  of  the  outbuildings,  and  be  sure 
the  place  is  dry  and  warm  enough  to 
be  comfortable.  Feed  him  very  light 
the  first  day,  and  see  that  he  has 
plenty  of  fresh  water  to  drink.  His 
bed  can  be  a  box  with  a  few  sacks 
placed  in  it. 

To  one  side  of  the  room  place  some 
sawdust  or  dirt,  and  do  not  try  to 
housebreak  the  puppy  too  young.  A 
good  many  pups  are  spoiled  by  making 
too  much  of  them  on  the  start. 

Do  not  allow  him  to  do  something 
to-day  that  you  will  scold  him  for  to- 
morrow. It  sometimes  looks  cute  to 
see  a  pup  shaking  a  rag  or  chasing  a 
hen,  but  he  soon  arrives  at  the  age 
that  he  has  to  be  corrected,  and  you 
will  find  it  is  much  easier  to  correct 
him  at  his  first  offense. 

He  should  soon  be  taught  his  name, 
but  do  not  call  him  too  often,  especially 
if  he  is  playing,  and  always  let  him 
know  that  you  have  a  reason  for  calling 
him.  It  is  a  good  idea  at  first  to  give 
him  a  little  piece  of  meat  to  reward 
him  for  coming.  Later  on  a  pat  of 
approbation  will  suffice. 

Never  allow  strangers  to  pet,  handle 
or  tease  the  pup  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

In  training  you  should  never  under- 
take what  you  are  not  reasonably  sure 
of  accomplishing.  Try  to  secure  the 
dog's  attention  and  get  him  interested 
in  the  work.  As  soon  as  he  under- 
stands he  will  try  to  do  what  has  been 
commanded.  In  case  he  should  not,  he 
must  not  be  whipped.  If  you  are  try- 
ing to  make  him  come  to  you  and  he 
will  not  by  coaxing,  put  a  line  on  him 
and  in  a  mild  tone  of  voice  call  him  to 
you,  at  the  same  time  gently  pulling  on 
the  line,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  obey. 
Other  lessons  can  be  taught  in  this 
same  way. 

The  puppy  should  understand  as 
soon  as  possible  that  he  has  a  master — 
kind,  honest,  intelligent  and  firm. 

In  regard  to  feeding,  when  the  pup 
is  two  months  old  he  should  be  fed  five 
times  a  day.  Some  kennel  men  feed  as 
many  as  eight  times  a  day,  but  the 
writer  always  has  good  results  feeding 
them  five  times  a  day  until  they  are 
five  months  old,  then  three  times  until 
a  year  old.  After  that  age  two  meals 
a  day  is  sufficient. 

The  principal  food  for  a  pup  is  fresh 
milk,  stale  whole  wheat  bread,  well- 
boiled  rice  and  oatmeal,  beef  or  mut- 
ton soup,  to  which  add  vegetables, 
occasionally  a  piece  of  garlic.  It  is 
always  best  to  give  lime  water  when 
feeding  milk — about  two  tablespoonfuls 
to  one  cup  of  milk.  When  a  puppy  is 
three  months  old  he  can  be  fed  meat 
either  boiled  or  raw.  It  must  not  con- 
tain any  fat  and  should  be  chopped  fine. 
You  must  not  feed  the  pup  enough  to 
satisfy  his  appetite,  for  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  his  food  should  be  as  has 
been  mentioned  first. 

After  the  puppy  is  six  or  eight 
months  old  he  may  be  fed  like  older 
dogs,  on  table  scraps,  and  will  thrive. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  PAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


HIGH-PRICED  EGGS 

Every  one  would  like  them  to  sell,  and  can  just  as 
well  have  them.  Security  Poultry  Food  will  make 
hens  lay.  WE  GUARANTEE  IT.  Ask  our 
dealer  in  your  town.     He  will  back  our  guarantee. 

SecnrityStockFoodCo.Mi-s:"' 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 

GKO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Ilolstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD  HOI.STEIN  CATTLE. — 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.,  Stock- 
ton, Cal 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Shorthorns: 
milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First-class  dairy 
breeding  Smooth  cattle  Best  pedigree.  P.  (). 
Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HO L STEIN S — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  everj 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


"  HOWARD  "  SHORT  HORN  S—Quiuto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co  , 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devoris  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  St  80N,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEY 8,  HOLSTEIN S  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  Sz  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


POULTRY, 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Leghorns.  $3.75 
per  trio.  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN S,  White  Minorcas-  ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Eggs  only.  Agent  for 
Cyphers  "  Model "  Incubator  and  Brooder— best 
made.    A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg 
horns.  World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes.- 

POL.AND-CHIN  AS. —Choice  stock,  bred  from 
prize  winners.   R.  Kynaston,  Burson,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876 


BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prizt 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins, Cal 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOUa. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

S  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  i  horoughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

THOS.  W A ITE,  Perkins,  Cal. ,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


x  ,  duo  sacra tue m.u  on.,  oau  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  81.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  J2.00;  85.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LAND1S  BROS,,  Folsom,  California. 
Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma,  Cal., 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks— White  Leghorns — for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 
travel  from  Petaluma.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 
application. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Write  for  |~ ^ 


catalogue' 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■■■1  ni~irnn — 11 — rifnrn  h v~  <mrmn 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO..   Indiana  inrl  ?4th  Sts..  San  Fnnrl^n. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  'JJ 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  o 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  for  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver 
age.  simple  in  construct  ion 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates  furnished  on  all  soi  ls 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.     35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


''5T  COAST 

WORKS  % 

-  RC-MONT  ST.  S.ECAL. 


VERYTHING  FOR  POULTRY. 

Our  Catalogue,  228  pages.  (8x11)  isavalualle 
guide  to  money-making  poultry  success.  De- 
s  ribesall  needed  articles.  We  make  them, 
including  the  new  IDOG-pattero 

STANDARD  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

'Sold  on  90  Days  Trial.  Guaranteed  to  hatch 
More  and  Healthier  Chirks  than  any  other. 
Catalogue  free  if  you  mention  this  paper  and  send  addresses  uf 
two  persons  interested  in  Poultry.    Write  nearest  office. 

Buffalo,  Boston,  Chicago.  New  York, 
us  City  or  Sao  Franclaco. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 


9  I  »*V80  For 
■  *fc  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
notion.  Hnt.  lies  every  fertile 
egg.  Wrilo  for  catalog  to-duy. 

fiCO.  H.  STAHL,  Cui 


8G23I 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Buy  From  Our  Factory— Save  One-Third. 
PRACTICAL  J|^.VBA|T,?h"Sn.Po?e"a'iIS 

.stronger chicki    to  vc«R^  guarantee 

Cel.  tree.   PMCIICU IIC.  CO.,  721 1  I  111  SI.  t»Jt»,M 


Brabason's  POULTRY  SUIDE  FREE. 

a  dandy.   Cuts  of  fowls  from  life 


'Chickens, Turkey    Ducks  and  Geese, 
70  varieties.   Price  of  fowls  and  eggs. 
Send  lite  to  pay  po.tago  of  flneguidc 
of  Poultry  and  buying  fowls.    Best  on  earth. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Box  22,  Glenvicw.  Dolavan,  Wis 


SCALES 


ALL  STYLES 
LOWE9T  PRICES 


FREE 
ATALOCUE 


"AMERICAN   SCALE  CO. 
176  AMERICAN  BANK  BLOC,      KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BEG/IUSE- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ei 
Fiiet:   plain  their  inventions  personally  am 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  sped' 
flcations  and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  th« 
Inventor's  Ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avolc 
lng  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Saa 
Second:  Francisco  may,  whtio  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  WashingtoD 
offloe. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  tho  patented  lnven- 
Fourth:  tlon  will  appear  In  tho  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a:e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  giv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  c  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc,  art 
»ery  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quids 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  lA/orks 

908  California  St..  Han  Francisco,  Oal. 


SEEDS  suitable  for  southern  climates,  Florida 
grown.  If  interested,  write  CKENSHAW  BKCS., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  for  their  descriptive  catalog. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry, 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  con- 
vened in  regular  session  on  the  2nd  inst. 
Two  applications  for  affiliation  and  one 
for  the  degrees  were  balloted  on  and  all 
elected.  The  third  and  fourth  degrees 
were  conferred  in  an  impressive  man- 
ner on  a  class  of  two. 

Brother  Thompson  of  Bridgewater 
Grange  No.  284,  Vermont,  visited  the 
Grange  and  told  of  the  high  standing 
the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  has 
in  that  State.  His  Grange  has  a  mem- 
bership of  400. 

Brother  Thos.  Jacob,  chairman  of 
committee  to  enquire  into  the  payment 
of  premiums  by  the  county  on  security 
companies'  bonds  for  county  officials, 
reported  that,  under  a  bill  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  this  State  in  1903, 
the  premium  on  the  bonds  of  State, 
county  and  municipal  officers  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  State,  county  or  municipal- 
ity requiring  bonds  of  its  officers,  but 
that  not  all  of  our  county  officers  have 
sent  in  bills  for  such  charges. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  1904  the 
Auditor,  Treasurer  and  Tax  Collector 
sent  in  bills  for  the  premiums  on  their 
security  company  bonds.  These  were 
rejected,  but  at  the  following  January 
meeting  Supervisor  Martin  put  in  a  bill 
for  the  premium  on  his  bond,  which  was 
laid  over  until  the  February  meeting, 
when,  on  motion,  the  rejection  of  the 
bills  the  previous  December  was  recon- 
sidered, Supervisors  Martin,  Birken- 
hauer  and  McFarland  voting  yes  and 
Supervisor  Lout  voting  no — the  chair- 
man, Supervisor  Twaddle,  not  voting. 
At  the  March  meeting  the  following 
claims  were  allowed:  Coroner,  $75; 
Treasurer,  $180;  Tax  Collector,  $150; 
Auditor,  $90;  J.  W.  Martin,  $14;  Geo. 
Birkenhauer,  $10.  The  County  Clerk 
has  announced  that  he  will  not  put  in 
such  a  claim. 

The  subject  was  fairly  discussed  and 
much  surprise  expressed  that  the  bond 
security  companies  should  have  found  a 
Legislature  so  complaisant  as  to  enact 
such  a  manifest  graft.  The  following 
resolution  was  offered  and  adopted 
unanimously: 

Resolved,  Tulare  Grange  No.  198,  P.  of 

H.  ,  Cal.,  has  considered  the  justice  of  the 
State  law  requiring  the  State,  county  or 
municipality  to  pay  the  premiums  charged 
by  the  security  companies  to  State, 
county  and  municipal  officials  for  whom 
they  give  bonds  and  disapprove  the  same. 
It  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  graft  to  got  busi- 
ness for  the  benefit  of  the  security  com- 
pany at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  of 
which,  we  regret,  some  of  our  officials  are 
too  ready  to  avail  themselves.  We  un- 
qualifiedly condemn  the  payment  of  any 
more  such  bills. 

The  subject  of  farmers'  mutual  fire 
insurance  was  considered  and  it  was  re- 
solved by  Tulare  Grange  that  a  mutual 
fire  insurance  company  should  be  or- 
ganized in  Tulare  county. 

The  subject  of  the  day,  "To  what  ex- 
tent should  the  National  Grange  urge 
the  interest  of  agriculture  before  the 
National  Congress?  "  was  discussed. 

It  was  agreed  that  agriculture  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  United  States  indus- 
trial interests.  As  such,  it  should  re- 
ceive all  the  assistance  Congress  can 
give  it  for  its  furtherance  and  for  its 
betterment;  and  the  National  Grange, 
being  well  informed  on  this  subject, 
should  with  all  its  force  and  influence 
urge  favorable  congressional  action 
thereon. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  programme  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1906. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  Worthy  Master, 
Sister  O.  E.  Swanson;  Overseer,  Bro. 
Lawson;  Lecturer,  Bro.  Tuohy;  Stew- 
ard, Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker;  Assistant 
Steward,  Bro.  F.  H.  Styles;  Chaplain, 
Sister  O.  P.  Styles;  Treasurer,  Bro. 
C.  E.   Davis;  Secretary, .  Sister  B. 

I.  Morris;  Gate  Keeper,  Bro.  Albert 
Woods;  Ceres,  Sister  Islay;  Pomona, 
Sister  Griffith;  Flora,  Sister  Field; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Sister  Nelson; 
Organist,  Sister  Ella  Styles. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting  is:  "If 


the  United  States  builds  storage  reser- 
voirs, how  should  the  water  impounded 
therein  be  allotted? "  Brothers  Bar- 
ber, Tuohy  and  F.  H.  Styles  were  ap- 
pointed to  open  the  discussion.    J.  T. 

How  to  Improve  the  Grange  Page. 

To  the  Editor: — We  very  much  en- 
joy reading  Bro.  John  Tuohy's  articles 
from  Tulare,  such  as  in  the  issue  of  the 
18th,  and  wish  there  were  more  such 
writers  as  he  in  the  membership,  so  as 
to  make  an  interesting  department 
Are  the  rank  and  file  expected  to  fill 
all  the  space?  The  newly  elected  State 
Secretary  gave  us  a  nice  little  letter 
once,  but  no  more.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  State  officers  should  contribute 
with,  if  not  news,  something  conducive 
to  the  good  of  the  Order.  Let  them 
try  to  fill  up  a  page,  if  you  can  spare 
as  much.  We  are  very  much  in  need 
of  something  to  keep  up  enthusiasm. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  some  one  to 
correct  the  statement  made  in  an  issue 
shortly  after  the  State  Grange  meet- 
ing in  October,  to  this  effect  "that 
at  present  the  wife  of  a  Master  is  not 
allowed  a  vote  at  the  State  meeting," 
whereas  the  voting  members  of  each 
subordinate  Grange  are  the  "Masters 
and  their  wives,  or  their  husbands,"  as 
the  case  may  be.  Sisters  are  as  eligible 
for  the  office  of  Master  as  Brothers. 
In  case  the  Master  and  wife,  or  hus- 
band, are  not  able  to  attend  the  State 
meeting,  then  the  alternate  and  his 
wife,  or  her  husband,  are  voting  mem- 
bers. Should  alternate  or  Master  be 
unmarried,  the  subordinate  has  only  one 
vote.  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell, 

Sec.  of  Grass  Valley  Grange. 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada  county. 

The  obligation  certainly  rests  upon 
the  members  of  the  Grange  to  make 
this  page  interesting  and  useful.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  load  it  with  clip- 
pings, nor  to  fill  it  with  merely  per- 
sonal mention  of  good  people  and  the 
good  times  they  have.  Let  us  have 
letters  with  reference  to  good  farming 
and  good  home  life,  and  to  things  which 
the  Grange  does  which  are  worth  doing 
and  worth  talking  about.  There  ought 
to  be  scores  of  writers  along  these 
lines,  and  the  Grange  page  will  be  just 
as  good  as  they  make  it.  Mr.  Tuohy's 
work  is  a  model,  but,  alas!  he  has  no 
imitators. 


SECURITY 

Stock  Food 

is  sold  on  the  honest  plan  of  satisfaction 
or  no  cost.  This  is  a  straightforward  plain 
talk  and  means  just  what  it  sa\s. 

Use  Security  Stock  Foodl  (glutenized) 
for  growing  animals;  for  fattening  animals; 
for  work  horses;  for  milch  cows.  The 
Food  won't  cost  you  a  cent  if  you  can't  see 
that  Security  Stock  hood  has  saved  feed, 
made  quicker  growth:  kept  your  animals  in 
better  condition,  given  more  milk .  and  made 
you  more  money.  Write  us  if  not  satis- 
fied and  we  will  refund  price  in  full.  You 
sre  the  sole  judge.    No  questions  asked. 

Forfive  years  thisguaranteehasbeen  on  every 
package  sold.  It  also  covers  Security  Poultry 
Food,  Lice  Killer,  Gall  Cure,  Colic  Cure,  Worm 
Powder,  Calf  Food,  Heave  Remedy,  Healer  and 
Rheumatic  Liniment.  Security  preparations  are 
sold  by  dealers  in  almost  every  town  in  the 
United  States,  who  will  recommend  them  highly 
and  "hack  up"  our  guarantee. 

SECl'BITY  IS  THE  ONLY  GLUTENIZED  STOCK  FOOD. 

SECURITY  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Wanted  Everywhere 


MORE  AGENTS 


to  sell  our  fruit  trees 
and  ornamental  shrub- 
bery. We  pay  the  largest  commissions  and  furnish 
you  outUt  free.  Our  agents  are  earning  from  (IS  to 
(7S  per  week.  If  you  want  to  earn  such  money, 
write  for  agency  with  the 


OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

Not  made  to  sell  cheap,  but  as  cheap 
as  any  good  lantern  can  be  sold.  Then, 
think  of  the  satisfaction  you  get  from 
a  Dietz:  Convenience,  Safety,  Cleanli- 
ness. Be  sure  you  ask  your  dealer 
for  the, 

Dietz  Cold  Blast  Lantern. 

He  carries  it  in  stock  or  will  get  it.  If 
not,  write  direct  to  us.  Catalogue  free. 
We'll  see  that  you  get  the  lantern  of 
your  choice.  Every  lantern  user 
prizes  the 

Clear  White  Light  of  the 
DIETZ. 
R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  Laight  St.    NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  ISiO. 


Eggs 

This  lady  knows 
how  to  make  cold 
weather  layers. 

"I  gave  my  hens  Prus- 
sian Poultry  Food  and 
everyone  is  astonished  at 
the  larse  number  of  eft's 
I  get.  In  fart,  I  am  about 
the  only  one  who  does  net 
any  eeKS  here  this  cold 
weather." 

Mrs.  N.  R.  Abernethv. 

liatavia.  III. 

PRUSSIAN 
POULTRY  FOOD 

supplies  the  needed  e:  a  making  material.  It 
promotes  the  Growth  and  health  of  fowls  and 
is  the  most  dependable  cure  known  lor  CHOL- 
ERA. ROUP.  GAPES. 

Packages,  25c  and  50c. 
25  lb.  Pails,  $3.50, 

Prussian  Lice  Killers  will  rid  your  flock  of 
Vermin.  Liquid,50c  andtl.00.  Powder.  25c  and 
50c.  "Poultry  Prollts"  Free.  36  patte  book  of 
advice  on  care  and  feeding.  Write  for  it  and 
tell  us  what  stock  of  all  kinds  you  own. 

Prussian  Remedy  Co., 
Dept.  T.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Germain  Seed  Company, 


California  Agent. 


Los  Angeles  Cal. 


Wallace  Power 

SPRAYERS. 

The  most  complete  line  of  Power  Spray- 
ers on  the  market,  including  one  and  two 
-horse  "wagon  power"  machines  and 
gasoline  engine  outfits. 

SPECIAL    DELIVERED  PRICES 

at  Seattle,  Portland.  Spokane.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  on  orders  before 
Jan.  1,  190b'.  Great  freight  saving  by  car- 
load lot  shipments.  Our  1906  catalog  is 
just  coming  off  the  press.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it.   Write  to  day. 


WALLACE 

Dept.  31, 


MACHINERY  CO., 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


RELIANCE  GAS  ENGINES 

— USE— 

Gasoline, 
Distillate, 
or  Oil. 

Especially 
designed  for 
Pumps.  Saws. 
Hay  Presses,  etc. 

What  are  your 
requirements? 

Reliance 
Engineering 
Co. 

228  Fremont  St. 
San  Prancisco. 


I!)MBE  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Thoroughbred  Stock.  Eggs  for  setting,  *l  50  for 
15,  $2.50  for  3U,  $3  50  for  45,  $6.00  per  100. 

INDIAN  RUNER  DUCKS. 

Eggs,  SI. 50  for  12,  $7.50  per  100. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  JOHN  P.  BODEN, 
1338  Second  St.,  Watsonville.  Cal. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTH  RAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80% 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 


Write  tor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  COTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARINE. 


STATIONARY. 


GEO.  H.  WEIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 

home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure 
ment,  free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO.. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
TREES! 

80,000  APPLE  TREES  in  42  Varieties. 

Extra  well  rooted.  Clean.  Grafted  on  whole 
loots  and  free  from  all  pests  Also  an  extra  fine 
stock  of  Prunes,  Pears,  Plums  and  Walnuts. 

Write  for  price  list.      A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER, 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

STRAWBERRIES— GRAPES 

Rooted  vines  of  Tokay—  Cornichon— Emperor  and 
all  the  leading  shipping  varieties. 

Senator  Dunlap  (new)  Dollar  and  Excelsior  (very 
early)  strawberries— best  stock  imported  from  the 
East 

Q.  F.  ROWELL  &  CO. 

Looniis,  Cal. 


PECAN   TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Sliver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits.  St.  Louis,  1904. 
High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 

varieties. 
770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "J,"  with  which  is  incorpo- 
rated  a  rat  liable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Culture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWitt,  Ga. 


Y 


NURSERIES 


GROW  THE 


A  PERFECT  Musk  Melon.  Crenshaw's  mammoth 
perfection.  Write  them  ror  description  and  price 
of  seeds.   CRENSHAW  BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


L I  BEST  TREES 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 
AUSTRALIAN  RYE  GRASS 

SEED  (Perennial) 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER, 
BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS. 

PRICE,    FIVE   CENT8   PER  POUND. 

Samples  on  request. 

VIERR-\  BROS.    Mem.  Monterey  Co..  Cal. 

PLANT  THE 

Lob  Ingir 

SMYRNA  FIG. 

This  is  the  world-famed  Fig  of  Commerce. 

You  will  save  money  by  patronizing  us. 

We  are  selling  good  stocky  trees  at  115  00  per  100; 
Caprls  at  the  same  price. 

LET  US  BOOK  YODR  ORDER  NOW. 

MAYW00D  COLONY  NURSERY, 

CORNING,  CAL. 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


CALIMYRNA  FIG. 

There  are  a  great  many  sortsof  Smyrna  Pigs. 
We  catalogue  six  kinds,  but  these  do  not  com- 
prise our  entire  collection.  There  is  only  one 
variety,  however,  which  five  years'  successful 
production  on  a  commercial  scale  warrants  us 
in  recommending  it  for  drying  purposes,  and 
this  particular  variety  we  have  designated  as 
above,  to  give  it  the  distinction  it  deserves. 
When  you  buy  your  trees  from  us,  you  know 
you  are  purchasing  stock  originating  from 
pedigreed  trees,  which  have  been  producing 
the  highest  grade  of  fruit  for  a  period  of  years. 
When  you  purchase  a  thousand  peach  trees, 
you  usually  designate  what  you  want.  You 
certainly  would  not  permit  your  nurseryman 
to  send  you  a  lot  of  varieties,  without  labeling 
them,  if  you  could  help  it.  Well,  it  is  the  same 
with  the  Smyrna  fig;  some  are  early,  others 
late;  some  are  purple,  others  green.  Can  you 
alford,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  cents,  to 
take  chances  on  buying  trees  which  cannot  be 
relied  on?  We  were  the  Hrst  ones  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  this  fig,  and  with  our  seal 
we  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  our  trees. 
Prices  lower  than  ever  before. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Are  grown  on  a  deep,  alluvial  river  bottom, 
virgin  soil,  consequently  the  root  system  is  as 
perfect  as  good  soil  can  make  them.  Our  as- 
sortment of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  prunes, 
apricots,  is  more  complete  than  ever. 

ORANGES  and  LEMONS. 

Our  stock  is  grown  in  Exeter,  the  famous 
thermal  belt  of  Tulare  county.  The  soil  is  a 
rich,  deep,  black  loam,  just  the  kind  which  de- 
velops the  highest  grade  of  fruit,  as  well  as  the 
most  perfect  type  of  tree.  Our  assortment  con- 
sists of  all  standard  varieties  of  Oranges, 
demons,  Pomelos,  Limes,  Citrons,  etc.  Carry 
ing  out  the  lines  already  established  in  the 
other  branches,  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to 
one  or  two  standards  and  no  more,  for  although 
it  costs  money  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  many  vari- 
eties, we  want  to  be  on  top  in  this  as  well  as  in 
everything  we  specialize  in  the  nursery  busi- 

GRAPE  VINES. 

If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  ought  to  know  that 
we  are  the  largest  growers  of  vines  on  the 
Pacific  coast  We  are  not  only  growers  of 
raisin,  wine  and  table  grapes,  but  we  are  also 
making  a  specialty  of  vines  grafted  on  phyl- 
loxera resistant  roots.  Our  great  and  enter- 
prising neighbor,  Mexico,  is  having  its  vine- 
yards devastated  by  this  pest,  and  we  have  al- 
ready sold  two  orders  to  prominent  vineyard- 
ists  there,  who  know  what  our  stock  is,  consist- 
ing of  eighty  thousand  grafted  vines.  How 
did  we  get  such  orders?  Because  we  had 
pleased  our  customers  before,  so  they  had  no 
hesitation  in  patronizing  us  again. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

Our  stock  of  Texas  Umbrella  trees  branched 
in  all  sizes,  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to 
name,  is  better  than  ever.  We  are  extensive 
growers  of  Poplars,  Mulberries,  Maples,  and 
all  deciduous  ornamental  trees  suited  to  our. 
conditions. 

In  evergreens,  we  have  Acacias,  Eucalyptus, 
Palms,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants  —  in  fact 
everything  you  want  for  your  garden. 

OUR  NURSERIES. 

Eleven  hundred  acres  in  four  distinct  places. 
Expensive  to  run  a  business  so  widely  dis- 
tributed. We  know  it.  Why  do  we  nn't  con- 
centrate all  in  one  place?  Because  we  want  to 
be  in  a  position  to  grow  the  best  of  everything, 
and,  to  do  this,  must  select  the  soil  to  suit  the 
tree,  shrub  or  vine.  No  use  to  grow  a  tree 
where  you  know  beforehand  the  conditions  are 
not  favorable  for  its  perfect  development. 
That  is  what  twenty-one  years  of  experience 
does.  It  places  us  in  the  position  to  grow  the 
very  best  stock.  In  making  a  plea  for  your 
trade,  we  do  so,  not  because  we  have  the 
cheapest  stock,  but  on  the  ground  that  when 
you  favor  us  with  your  business,  you  will  get 
the  best  which  money,  brains  and  experience 
combined  can  grow. 

CATALOGUE. 

We  will  mail  our  large,  profusely  illustrated 
catalogue,  English  or  Spanish,  to  any  addre.-s 
on  receipt  of  5c  postage.  Price  list  mailed  on 
application. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

(Incorporated) 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  President  and  Manager, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


BU  R  BAN  K'S 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

SI. 50  per  dozen,  S7.50  per  100,  $50  per  1000. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Phones:   Home  1291;  Sunset  1297.        Pasadena,  Cal. 


We  have  pleased  our  customers 
for  16  years. 

WRITE  THE 

Fresno  Nursery 
Company,  inc. 

(Capital  850,000.00) 

Before  placing  your  orders  for 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Large  stock  of  Muscats,  Thomp.  Seedless, 
Malaga,  Emperor,  Cornichon,  Tokay,  Lenoir, 
Black  Morocco,  and  Wine  Varieties. 

WALNUT  TREES.  FIG  TREES 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Address 
THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  43,  Fresno,  Cal. 


250,000  TREES. 

We  have  the  largest  Citrus 
Nurseries  in  the  world.  We 
can  talk  quality  and  make  a 
price.  We  can  give  you 
strong,  healthy  stock — root 
and  branch.  Write  us  be- 
fore you  spend  a  dollar  for 
trees;  you  will  not  regret  it. 

Send  for  our  Yea  and  Nay 
of  Citrus  Culture — free. 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and  Citrus 
Trifoliata  seed  bed  plants. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop.     SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 


Ferry'8  Reeds  are  best  because  r>0 
successful  years  have  been  spent  in 
their  development— half  a  century 
of  expert  care  in  making  them 
superior  to  all  others 
W  e  are  specialists  in  growing 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 
1»06  Seed  Annual  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit, 
tMichv 


FERRY5 

SEEDS 


All 

Seed  Risks 

are  covered  by  our  three 
warrants.  By  this  we  mean  that 

GREGORY'S 

SEED 

shall  always  be  fresh,  pure  and  reliable. 
Our  free  catalogue  also  contains  a  lot 
of  valuable  farm  and  garden  facts, 
k  1.  1.  H.  GRKUUB Y& SON ■  Marbleliead,  IUm 

GREGORrV 

SEED 

^*TALO§ 


CflHIS  TREES, 

THE  PHILIPPI  NURSERIES, 

ROCKLIN.  CAL. 


THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

Is  out  of  sight  compared  with  other  pears. 
GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Cal. 


Established  1876. 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,    Alameda    Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 


Fruit  T 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease, 


SPECIALTY 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 


SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 


Valuable 

Hints  for  the  Fall 

Planting 

of  Seeds,  Bulbs, 

Trees, 

Shrubbery,  etc. 

Forage 

Plants,  Vetches, 

Alfalfa,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pure  Bur  Clover  Seed. 


We  have  arranged  to  gather  Clover  Burs  in 
quantities,  clean  them  from  all  noxious  weeds, 
thresh,  and  can  deliver  the  seed  in  any  quantities, 
practically  free  from  all  foreign  seed. 


Write  for  Circulars,  Samples  and 
Prices. 

THE   JESSUP  -  WHEELAN  CO., 
224  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 

ROOTEDVINES. 

Tokay,  Emperor, 
Thompson  Seedless,  Sultana, 
Malaga,   Muscatel,  Zinfandel. 

Also  MUIR  PEACH  TREES. 


Fowler  Nursery  Co. 

FOWLER,  CAL. 

C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  five  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  J4.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


APPLE — Leading  Varieties- 
APRICOT — Blenheim,  Hemskirk  and  Royal. 
ALMOND — I.X.L.,  Nonpariel,  Drake's  Seedling. 
PRUNE — French,  Imperial,  Silver  and  Sugar. 

WALINUT-Burbank's  Soft  Shell. 

GRARE  V/INES    Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Varieties. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  SMALL  FRUIT  AND  BERRY  PLANTS. 
VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FARM  SEEDS. 
BURR  CLOVER  SEED— The  Best  Soil-Improving  Crop. 

C0RK™NCE       TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.         419-421  SANSOME  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  /\ny where, 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


=  IN  = 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits/ 


Price,  $2.00  F»o»tp«lcI 
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"LEAN    GU/\RD"    H3RRO  VA/ . 


CANTON   CLIPPER   TWO-FURROW   RANG  PLOW. 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  530  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 


McVICKER  AUTOMATIC 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


In  presenting  the  McVicker  Auto- 
matic Gasoline  Engine  to  the  trade, 
we  beg  to  c»  1 1  your  attention  to  the 
Simplicity  of  its  mechanical  con- 
struction. It  is  a  well-known  tact 
that  the  simpler  any  mechanical 
contrivance  is, that  will  rlo  the  work, 
the  more  durable  and  economical 
it  is.  In  this  respect  the  McVicker 
Automatic  Gasoline  Engine  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself,  and  is  the  only 
engine  built  without  gears,  cams, 
eccentrics,  tumbling  rods,  ratchet 
wheels,  or  alternating  wheels.  It 
has  less  than  ONE-THIRD  the 
number  of  parts  of  any  other  four- 
cycle gasoline  engine  manufac- 
tured.     HOOKKK  «  CO., 

530  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


G  W.  Price  Pump  Co. 

B23  Market  St. 
Kan  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

High  Grade  Gas  and  Oil 
ENGINES,  and 
Centrifugal  PUMPS, 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN, 

Tor  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging, 
Cyanide  Plants,  and  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED 
WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Works:    PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

C\f  A  IV I  HP  guaranteed  98-99%  for  generating; 
WlrVlXIL/JC  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 


lackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrlfugul  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVE1 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ 
omy  guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Franclico. 


 FOR 

THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY, 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &.  CO. 


Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


THIS  IS  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

SINGLE  TRACE  HARNESS  ATTACHMENT. 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard, 
Nursery  and  Hop  Fields, 

Both  Single  and  Double  Work. 

Light.  Durable.  Economical. 
Satisfactory. 

Price,  *  30. 

Pull  particulars  furnished 
by  the  inventor  and  manufar- 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN, 

LODI.  CAL. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


(Patented  Sept.  12,  1905.) 
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Tent-Curing  of  Lemons. 


While  the  subject  of  lemon  curing  is  fresh  in  mind 
from  our  reference  to  it  last  week,  we  desire  to  fol- 
low with  the  description  of  curing  devised  by  Mr.  C. 
C.  Teague,  of  the  Limoneira  Co.  of  Santa  Paula,  and 
which  is  proving  excellently  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
at  least  in  the  coast  district  of  southern  California, 
where  the  temperature  is  very  equable  and  the  atmos- 
pheric moisture  regulated  by  proximity  to  the  ocean 
and  aerial  influences  proceeding  from  it.  The  picture 
shows  clearly  the  tent  system  of  curing,  and  will 


each  block  of  fruit  can  be  given  exactly  the  ven- 
tilation that  it  requires,  irrespective  of  the  other 
fruit  in  the  house.  By  this  method  50  or  100  cars  of 
fruit  can  be  handled  and  kept  in  as  good  condition  as 
if  there  was  only  one.  Each  block  being  numbered, 
a  complete  record  of  the  lemons  from  each  of  the  six 
sections  of  the  ranch  is  kept  from  the  time  it  is 
picked  until  the  fruit  is  shipped.  The  fruit  is  all 
washed  in  a  lemon  washing  machine,  and  is  piled  up 
in  the  house  wet,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  machine. 
The  canvas  covers  are  not  dropped  over  it,  however, 
until  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 


At  a  fruit  growers'  convention  in  1903,  Mr. 
Teague  gave  a  contrast  between  his  system  and  cold 
storage  as  follows:  "We  hear  a  great  deal  of  late 
about  sending  our  lemons  East  as  soon  as  cut,  there 
to  be  held  in  cold  storage  for  a  favorable  market. 
The  following  are  a  few  reasons  against  cold  storage: 
First — The  lemons  when  picked  and  handled  prop- 
erly should  stand  shipment  to  the  Eastern  markets 
without  ice,  and  the  ventilated  lemon  that  arrives  in 
good  condition  invariably  gives  better  satisfaction 
than  fruit  that  has  been  iced.  True,  sometimes  fruit 
that  is  a  little  weak  can  be  iced  and  be  made  to 


The  Teague  System  of  Tent-Curing  of  Lemons  as  Practiced  by  the  Limoneira  Co.  of  Santa  Paula. 


assist  in  making  descriptive  notes  intelligible. 

The  Limoneira  Co.  's  house  is  300x100  feet.  The 
flooring  is  2-inch  planking  and  the  roof  covered  with 
gravel-paper  roofing.  The  building  has  no  sides 
whatever,  allowing  free  circulation  of  air.  The  fruit 
for  storage  is  put  into  regular  shipping  boxes,  piled 
in  blocks  of  560  boxes.  There  is  a  double  row  of 
these  blocks  on  either  side  of  a  20-foot  space  which 
extends  to  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and 
which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  work  room 
and  an  air  space.  The  boxes  are  so  piled  as  to  per- 
mit of  the  circulation  of  air  around  each  box.  Each 
block  of  fruit  is  covered  by  a  canvas  10x10x20,  made 
box  shape  and  open  at  the  corners.  The  ventilation 
is  controlled  by  raising  or  lowering  this  canvas,  and 


The  Limoneira  Co.  handled  over  100  cars  by  this 
method  in  1902,  with  perfect  success,  some  of  the 
fruit  being  kept  for  six  months  in  good  condition. 
Not  a  lemon  was  shipped  under  ice,  and  no  allowance 
or  claim  was  made  for  decay,  excepting  on  one  car 
which  contained  weak  stock  and  which  by  reason  of  a 
mistake  in  transportation  was  nearly  a  month  in 
transit.  In  this  case,  5%  deduction  was  allowed. 
There  were  in  May,  1903,  about  sixty-five  cars  of 
lemons  in  the  company's  packing  house  and  the 
owners  did  not  feel  uneasiness  regarding  them,  know- 
ing that  by  this  method  they  were  masters  of  the 
situation.  Since  then  their  experience  has  been  not- 
ably in  favor  of  the  new  method  and  others  have 
followed  them  in  its  introduction. 


arrive  in  fairly  good  condition  and  will,  perhaps,  sell 
well;  but  what  does  it  do  when  taken  out  of  the  low 
temperature  of  the  car  and  subjected  to  the  hot, 
humid  atmosphere  of  the  East?  It  decays  and  goes 
in  as  evidence  that  California  lemons  are  not  good 
keepers.  The  keeping  quality  of  hundreds  of  cars  of 
California  lemons  is  injured  every  year  by  icing.  In 
the  early  summer  months  a  few  cars  of  lemons  will, 
perhaps,  arrive  in  bad  condition  and  the  order  will 
be  sent  out,  'In  the  future  ice  your  cars,'  and  the 
shipper  immediately  goes  to  icing  regardless  of 
whether  the  fruit  to  be  shipped  is  hard,  good-keep- 
ing stock  or  not.  If  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  refriger- 
ate fruit  in  transit,  it  is  certainly  not  good  practice 
to  put  it  in  cold  storage  after  it  arrives  in  the  East. 
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The  Week. 

First-class  tourist  weather  has  continued,  the  days 
and  nights  rivaling  each  other  in  brilliancy  and  tem- 
peratures, as  a  rule,  delightful.  The  winter-flying 
element  of  our  population  is  delighted  beyond  ex- 
pression and  votes  California  the  best  of  all  the  warm 
winter  countries.  This  is  a  good  thing  for  that  side 
of  our  resources  and  income,  but,  from  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view,  the  comment  is  not  as  appre- 
ciative. We  are  in  the  midst  of  scant  feed,  which 
must  soon  bring  considerable  losses  if  continued.  It 
is  getting  late  in  many  places  for  winter  growing 
grain  crops  and  there  must  be  a  rush  in  tree  plant- 
ing whenever  the  soil  gets  into  condition.  At  the 
extreme  south  there  have  been  dry  gales  of  excep- 
tional severity  and  some  harm  has  been  done.  The 
wish  for  something  very  different  in  the  way  of 
weather  is  wide  among  producers  and  all  are  look- 
ing anxiously  for  signs  of  it. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Santa  Rosa  last 
week  was  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  attended. 
The  arrangements  were  good,  the  attendance  was 
very  large  for  an  interior  situation,  the  subjects 
were  timely  and  forcibly  presented  and  we  believe  all 
who  attended  were  delighted  and  edified.  We  give 
upon  other  pages  some  of  the  earlier  proceedings 
and  shall  continue  as  opportunity  offers  with  others. 
The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  more  confident  and 
hopeful  than  has  been  manifested  for  several  years. 
It  is  wonderful  what  an  effective  influence  good  prices 
have  toward  optimism,  and  those  who  expected  the 
customary  wrangle  over  the  condition  of  the  industry 
were  disappointed.  Even  those  who  have  proclaimed 
most  loudly  for  a  reduction  of  all  acreage  of  trees 
and  vines  except  thier  own  joined  in  the  general  shout 
that  the  outlook  warrants  expansion,  and  that  Cali- 
fornia may  go  ahead  in  fruit  lines.  Of  course,  most 
people  know  that  it  would  go  ahead  anyway,  but  it  is 
delightful  to  have  all  at  work  to  help  it  go. 

It  seems  poetically  proper  that  the  old  landmark, 
Sutter's  Fort,  at  Sacramento  should  be  filled  with  a 
demonstration  that  California  was  worth  defending, 
as  is  now  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Filcher.  He  desires 
that  the  fine  display  of  farm  products  brought  from 
the  Portland  Fair  should  be  set  up  in  the  fort,  in- 
stead of  being  stored  in  some  cellar  or  warehouse, 
where  they  never  will  be  seen  again,  unless  called  for 
to  be  used  at  another  big  exposition.  In  the  mean- 
time the  exhibits  will  deteriorate,  and  many  of  them 
will  be  found  practically  worthless.    In  the  fort  there 


is  plenty  of  room  for  display  and  the  location  is 
appropriate,  for  the  reason  that  the  fort  is  visited  by 
many  Eastern  people  and  tourists  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  fort  and  the  surroundings,  by  con- 
trast with  the  choice  products  of  California  farms 
and  orchards,  should  appeal  to  fancy  the  more 
strongly  as  showing  the  result  of  the  civilization  in- 
duced through  this  pioneer  settlement.  All  these 
claims  seem  warranted.  These  exhibits  are  not,  to 
be  sure,  such  historical  objects  as  will  finally  find  a 
resting  place  in  the  fort,  but  they  are  of  a  nature 
sufficiently  interesting  to  draw  attention  to  the  spot, 
and  as  the  historical  objects  are  gathered  these  less 
prized  articles  may  be  displaced,  and  many  of  them, 
having  served  their  purpose,  may  be  discarded,  if 
that  course  is  deemed  proper.  In  this  way  the  fine 
property  can  be  put  to  good  use,  and  we  trust  the 
Sacramento  people  will  arrange  for  the  display. 

It  now  looks  as  though  Congress  would  not  go  to 
its  Christmas  dinner  without  making  a  good  thrust 
at  the  Panama  canal  project  and,  if  this  is  done, 
Californians  will  enjoy  their  Christmas  dinner  all  the 
better.  The  telegraph  says  that  the  emergency 
measure  appropriating  several  millions  for  the  Pan- 
ama canal  will  occupy  the  coming  week  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  expected  that  the  Senate  will  restore  the 
$5,500,000  cut  off  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
$16,500,000  by  the  House.  It  is  believed  the  bill  will 
become  a  law  before  the  week  is  ended,  but  many 
members  have  signified  their  intention  of  raising  at 
this  time  question  of  sea  level  or  lock  canal,  and  it 
may  not  pass  until  next  week.  Either  week  will  do 
well  enough,  but  it  must  be  some  week  pretty  soon. 
California  is  in  full  sympathy  with  President  Roose- 
velt in  his  declaration  that  there  must  not  be  a 
moment's  unnecessary  delay  in  this  matter. 

All  believers  in  the  correction  of  the  common  school 
curriculum,  so  that  subjects  of  fresher  and  more 
pertinent  nature  shall  be  included,  should  prepare  to 
take  part  in  the  joint  session  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  State  Farmers'  In- 
stitute, which  will  be  held  at  the  University  in 
Berkeley  on  December  26  to  29.  A  very  full  pro- 
gram of  addresses  and  discussions  has  been  provided, 
which  we  expect  to  have  ready  for  printing  next 
week,  and  meantime  we  trust  that  many  will  set 
apart  the  days  indicated  for  the  broadest  agricul- 
tural assembly  ever  held  in  California. 

Professor  Wickson  is  out  this  week  examining 
sites  offered  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  for  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  provided  for  by  the  last  Legislature. 
Next  week  he  expects  to  be  in  Sacramento  valley  on 
the  same  mission.  Several  important  organizations 
have  recently  adopted  resolutions  strongly  protest- 
ing against  the  location  of  the  farm  in  Berkeley. 
This  is  all  very  well  as  an  expression  of  the  public 
mind,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Farm  Com- 
missioners ever  seriously  thought  of  such  a  loca- 
tion. The  farm  will,  no  doubt,  be  located  as  strictly 
in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  law  as  possible. 

Members  of  agricultural  societies,  which  have  been 
for  years  discussing  the  importance  of  reforms  in 
taxation  that  shall  place  a  share  of  the  burden  upon 
property  which  does  not  lie  out  in  the  sight  of  the 
assessor,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Com- 
mission provided  for  by  the  last  Legislature  has  been 
diligently  at  work  and  is  likely  to  have  the  reforms 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  its  last  meeting 
there  was  discussion  of  the  constitutional  amendments 
that  would  be  necessary  to  make  operative  the  sug- 
gestions that  Professor  Plehn  has  put  forward. 
These  suggestions  are,  in  a  general  way,  in  accord 
with  the  claims  made  by  the  farmers  in  their 
declarations  on  the  subject. 

The  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Santa 
Rosa  took  vigorous  hold  upon  transportation  prob- 
lems, declaring  that  California  growers  should  have  as 
good  rates  as  those  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
that  the  rates  of  refrigeration  should  also  be  as  favor- 
able to  shippers  as  at  the  north.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion of  recrimination, ithis  was  the  declaration: 

The  establishment  of  a  court  of  interstate  com- 
merce, clothed  with  powers  to  enforce  summarily 
the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  laws  forbidding  carriers  or  shippers  to  give 
or  receive  rebates,  concessions,  or  discriminations. 


Such  court  is  to  concern  itself  solely  with  interstate 
commerce  cases,  and  shall  have  power  to  enforce  its 
orders  by  writ  of  injunction,  attachment  or  other 
process.  It  may  act  upon  the  application  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any  aggrieved 
person,  and  may  punish  violation  of  its  orders  as  con- 
tempt of  court,  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5000,  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

This  seems  to  be  clear  enough  against  the  dark- 
ness which  has  prevailed  in  fruit  handling  hitherto. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Legumes  Instead  of  Bare  Summer  Fallow. 

To  the  Editor: — I  desire  to  obtain  information 
regarding  the  growth  of  field  peas  on  grain  lands  of 
the  Sacramento  valley.  You  have  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  growing  grain  on  these  lands  is  fast  be- 
coming unprofitable,  due  to  the  gradual  decrease  in 
yield.  The  principal  cause  of  this  decrease  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  successive  cropping  of  grain  from 
the  land  without  rotation  of  crop.  The  practice  of 
summer  fallowing  one-half  the  land  each  year  has  no 
doubt  extended  its  life,  but  has  failed  to  renew 
Would  it  be  practicable  to  rotate  the  field  pea  with 
grain  on  the  land  in  question,  and  of  course  do  away 
with  the  summer  fallowing,  as  a  benefit  to  the  land? 
If  the  field  pea  could  be  successfully  raised,  in  what 
way  could  the  crop  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advan- 
tage— that  is,  would  it  be  more  profitable  to  pasture 
or  to  cut  the  yield  for  hay?  What  preparation  does 
the  land  require  to  sow  the  pea,  and  how  long  does  it 
take  to  mature? — Farmer,  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  feasibility  of  growing  (legumes  in  rotation  with 
wheat  crops  in  the  place  of  bare  summer  fallow  is  a 
very  important  and  interesting  proposition,  con- 
cerning which  we  cannot  at  present  give  definite 
judgment.  The  University  Experiment  Station  has 
experiments  already  planned  for  the  present  season 
to  test  this  matter,  and  various  hardy  legumes,  in- 
cluding ordinary  field  peas,  will  be  tested  on  the 
cereal  station  near  Yuba  City.  Until  results  are 
attained,  we  cannot  undertake  responsibility  of  ad- 
vising you.  It  would  be  very  desirable  indeed,  how- 
ever, if  you  could  make  an  experiment  yourself, 
using  the  common  field  pea  and  sowing  early  enough 
so  that  it  would  be  rooted  before  the  dry  season 
comes  on.  As  the  field  pea  is  quite  hardy,  it  could 
be  sown  while  there  is  still  likelihood  of  frost.  The 
crop  can  be  pastured  or  can  be  cut  for  hay,  or  can 
be  plowed  in  to  add  its  decayed  vegetation  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  both  in  increasing  its  plant 
food  and  making  it  more  friable  and  retentive  of 
moisture.  Field  peas  can  be  broadcasted  before 
plowing  and  covered  with  a  shallow  furrow.  The 
length  of  time  required  for  maturity  depends  upon 
the  local  climate— say  from  three  to  four  months. 

For  Moist  Land  With  Little  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  writing  for  information  in 
regard  to  soil  in  this  vicinity,  which  is  of  a  sandy 
loam  impregnated,  I  should  judge,  with  alkali  in  spots. 
The  land  produces  a  very  heavy  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion and  is  naturally  subirrigated,  keeping  the  land 
moist  through  the  entire  summer.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  land  is  adapted  for  onions,  tomatoes  or 
hops,  or  if  the  alkali  would  be  a  detriment  to  the 
above.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  crops  the  land 
is  adapted  to?  The  corn  and  Irish  potatoes  that 
were  planted  this  year  did  not  amount  to  much. 
The  corn  grew  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  12  feet,  with 
few  or  no  ears.  The  potatoes  looked  very  nice  on 
the  outside,  but  were  spotted  black  all  through  the 
center.  The  beacs  grew  all  to  vines.  —  Farmer, 
Turlock. 

We  can  not  tell  you  definitely  about  what  can  be 
done  with  the  land  which  you  describe.  You  will 
have  to  do  some  experimenting  with  it;  for  instance, 
a  little  experimentation  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  you  will  not  get  too  coarse,  thick- 
necked  onions.  You  could  perhaps  get  tomatoes  by 
planting  pretty  late,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  too  much 
moisture  did  not  remain,  for  that  would  soon  send 
them  all  to  tops,  just  as  the  potatoes  acted.  Hops 
are  worth  trying.  They  have  been  successful  in  cer- 
tain moist  lands  in  your  county.  That  result  would 
depend,  however,  on  whether  the  alkali  was  too 
strong  or  not,  and  that  could  only  be  told  by  experi- 
ment. One  would  think  that  such  land  would  produce 
a  very  large  yield  of  red  clover,  if  the  moisture  re- 
mains near  enough,  and  moisture  that  would  be  too 
great  for  a  good  many  other  crops  would  simply  give 
you  more  clover,  unless,  of  course,  the  alkali  should 
be  too  strong.  So  again  you  see  definite  answer  to 
your  questions  must  come  from  such  experiments  as 
you  are  disposed  to  make.    It  seems  fair  to  expect 
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that  on  such  land,  holding  moisture  so  well,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  something  which  would  pro- 
duce magnificent  results;  but  the  attitude  of  the 
plant  toward  the  continuous  moisture  and  toward 
the  alkali  has  to  be  learned  by  experience. 


Success  With  Long  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor: — Upon  showing  your  reply  to  my 
question  about  growing  long  vine  cuttings  to  a  neigh- 
bor, he  declared  he  had  planted  cuttings  3  and  4  feet 
deep  and  that  they  had  rooted  clear  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  to  prove  it  we  dug  up  two  vines  to-day 
which  were  30  and  33  inches  deep,  well  rooted  and 
healthy,  and  I  will  send  them  to  you. 

If  there  is  anything  we  enjoy  more  than  a  demon- 
stration that  we  are  right  it  is  a  demonstration  that 
we  are  wrong.  Nothing  is  worse  than  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. Your  excellent  specimens  are  certainly  a 
demonstration  that,  in  your  soil  and  in  your  moisture 
conditions,  a  vine  cutting  will  root  strongly  at  a 
depth  of  2i  feet  from  the  surface.  The  total  length 
of  the  cutting  is  shown  by  the  specimen  to  be  3  feet, 
of  which  6  inches  remained  above  ground.  Whether 
this  deep  growth  can  be  depended  upon  in  other  soils 
and  under  other  conditions  than  those  which  prevail 
with  you  is  not  demonstrated.  Our  earlier  com- 
ments upon  the  general  question  were,  it  seemed  to 
us,  justified  by  general  experience  in  the  use  of  long 
and  short  cuttings,  and  we  shali  certainly  take  great 
interest  in  seeking  farther  information  as  to  whether 
such  a  cutting  can  be  depended  upon  under  different 
conditions  and  whether  from  various  points  of  view  it 
is  desirable.  On  this  subject  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  grape  grower. 


Drainage  and  Subsoiling. 

To  the  Editor: — If  a  person  was  to  lease  a  ranch 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  would  it  justify  him  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  subdralning  it,  to  get  the  best  of  re- 
sults, and  to  work  the  soil  properly  ?  His  object  in 
doing  so  is  that  he  might  be  possibly  the  purchaser 
when  the  lease  expires.  How  close  and  deep  should 
a  subsoiler  go  near  a  vine  or  tree;  should  it  follow 
the  plow  as  it  is  turned,  or  should  it  be  done  sep- 
arately, before  or  after  plowing  ? — Subscriber. 

Whether  it  would  pay  in  five  years  or  not  depends 
upon  how  valuable  crops  you  can  grow  on  the  im- 
proved land.  No  one  can  answer  that  in  a  general 
way.  To  put  in  a  lot  of  money  with  the  possibility 
of  purchasing  will  make  it  necessary  for  you  to  have 
an  option  to  purchase  at  the  end  of  the  lease  at  an 
agreed  price.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  have  the  fun  of 
paying  for  them  over  again,  for  any  ; wide-awake 
owner  would  charge  you  as  much  more  for  the  im- 
proved land  as  he  thinks  the  traffic  will  bear.  The 
just  way  for  a  tenant  to  make  improvements  is  to 
arrange  for  it  as  they  do  in  England,  where  the  land- 
lord has  to  compensate  the  tenant  for  certain  kinds 
of  permanent  betterments  he  may  make,  the  value 
to  be  determined  by  appraisers.  You  can  subsoil  in 
the  furrow  or  not.  It  is  done  both  ways.  Do  not  go 
too  near  a  tree  or  vine;  a  few  deep  cuts  in  the  center 
of  the  roots  is  best.  Plowing  deeper  occasionally  to 
break  up  shallow  hardpan  is  not  subsoiling. 


The  Canaigre  Ventures. 

To  the  Editor: — I  desire  to  find  out  the  exact  rea- 
son why  the  production  of  canaigre  for  tanning  pur- 
pose was  discontinued.  I  understand  that  you  have 
given  the  subject  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  might 
enlighten  me  on  this  particular  point.  As  far  as  I 
can  make  out  the  production  of  beets,  requiring  simi- 
lar water  and  attention  and  being  a  more  valuable 
crop,  has  replaced  canaigre  with  the  grower. — 
Enquirer,  San  Francisco. 

The  undertakings  with  canaigre  have  failed  in 
part  because  many  of  them  were  undertaken  by  peo- 
ple who  did  not  know  much  about  agriculture,  and 
second  because  there  was  a  great  exaggeration  of 
the  demand  for  the  product  and  of  the  feasibility  of 
marketing  the  roots.  Even  in  New  Mexico,  where 
they  went  extensively  into  putting  up  factories  for 
the  preparation  of  the  extract  so  as  to  avoid  the 
cost  of  marketing  the  roots  themselves,  we  under- 
stand the  undertaking  was  disappointing.  Whatever 
canaigre  seems  to  be  in  demand  can  be  easily  sup- 
plied from  the  plants  which  grow  wild  in  southern 
California.  The  whole  canaigre  proposition  was 
boomed  without  sufficient  actual  testing  of  growing 
and  marketing  conditions.  Because  collectors  could 
make  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  dollars  it  was  in- 
ferred that  growers  might  make  millions.  We  have 
had  too  many  such  booms  and  sensations. 


Almond  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor: — Regarding  the  pruning  of  almond 
trees  the  point  I  wish  to  know  principally  is,  whether 
the  shoots  which  extend  from  the  crown  of 
the  tree  should  be  cut  back  or  whether  the 
tree  should  be  thinned  in  the  middle.  I  have 
about  1000  twelve-year-old  almond  trees  which  have 
never  been  pruned.  Some  have  grown  very  tall, 
others  very  bushy,  and  some  have  done  both.  I 
want  to  know  how  to  prune  them  and  get  better  re- 
sults than  have  been  realized  thus  far. — Grower, 
Poplar,  Tulare  county. 

To  get  your  old  almond  trees  into  proper  shape 
you  must  prune  according  to  your  own  idea  of  desir- 
able form.  Trees  which  are  spreading  too  much  can 
have  their  outside  limb  removed  or  shortened  to  an 
upward  growing  lateral  and  trees  which  are  too 
bushy  in  the  season  should  be  thinned  out.  It  is  not 
customary  to  shorten-in  almond  trees  as  peaches  are 
shortened-in.  The  main  point  is  to  prevent  the  tree 
from  becoming  too  dense  and  brushy  and  at  the  same 
time,  particularly  in  the  interior  valley,  not  to  open 
the  center  too  much  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Observ- 
ing these  general  suggestions  you  cannot  fail  to 
safely  proceed  with  the  pruning  as  your  judgment 
dictates. 

Acids  and  Alkalies. 

To  the  Editor: — We  know  that  an  acid  will  de- 
stroy an  alkali.  Now  if  I  should  take  blue  vitriol  or 
bluestone  and  scatter  it  over  a  piece  of  alkali  land 
and  turn  water  in  on  it  until  the  stone  is  dissolved 
and  soaked  into  the  ground,  will  it  destroy  the  alkali 
and  will  it  injure  the  earth  to  prevent  plants  from 
growing  ?  I  know  that  if  I  had  plenty  of  water  and 
a  good  drainage  that  I  could  drive  it  away  that  way, 
but  I  have  not  got  a  large  amount  of  water,  so  I  can- 
not do  it. — AlkAli  Ike,  Kings  county. 

Blue  vitriol  or  bluestone  is  not  an  acid,  but  it  is  an 
acid  united  with  a  base  in  such  a  way  that  its  acidity 
is  neutralized  thereby.  For  this  reason  it  would  not 
act  upon  alkali  as  a  free  acid  would,  and  then  to  fill 
the  soil  with  a  solution  of  bluestone  would  render  it 
sterile  for  a  considerable  period.  Caustic  alkali 
could  be  rendered  less  active  by  the  use  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  land  would  be  worth  and  another 
salt  would  remain  which  would  be  injurious  to  vege- 
tation. 

Seedling  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  very  fine  nuts  from  a 
grafted  walnut  tree  seven  years  old  and  I  would  like 
to  plant  them.  Do  you  think  the  immature  age  of 
the  mother  tree  will  affect  the  development  of  the 
young  walnut  ?  Will  it  be  all  right  to  plant  them 
right  away  ? — Subscriber,  Hollister. 

The  age  of  the  tree  will  not  matter.  You  must  re- 
member that  as  your  tree  is  grafted  it  has  all  the 
age  of  the  tree  from  which  the  scion  is  taken  and  is 
not  like  a  seedling  first  coming  into  bearing — although 
we  have  no  definite  knowledge  that  that  fact  has  any 
particular  pertinency.  If  the  nuts  are  large  and 
well  filled,  plant  them  at  once  in  soil  where  the  water 
will  not  stand,  or  put  them  into  moist  sand  until  you 
are  sure  you  will  have  no  standing  water. 


Seeding  Themselves. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
mention  in  your  next  issue  a  few  of  the  best  grasses 
which  can  be  grown  on  our  dry  California  hillsides  for 
improving  the  common  native  grasses?  I  mean 
grasses  that  do  not  have  to  be  seeded  down  again 
after  they  are  once  established,  and  which  will 
seed  themselves  after  six  months  of  absolute  dryness. 
I  know  of  burr  clover.  Are  there  any  others  as 
good?— A.  T.,  Placer  county. 

Australian  rye  grass,  Hungarian  brome  grass, 
orchard  grass  and  some  others  will  do  that  and  start 
quickly  with  the  first  rain,  but  you  must  give  them 
a  chance  to  make  some  seed  toward  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season.  The  reason  our  lands  fail  of  good  win- 
ter grasses  is  because  they  are  overstocked  and  too 
closely  grazed,  and  the  plants  are  not  given  a  chance 
to  make  seed.  The  weeds  are  shunned  by  the  stock 
and  seed  well,  consequently  the  land  runs  to  weeds. 
Treat  the  pasture  better  and  it  will  do  better  for  you. 


Alfalfa  and  Morning  Glory. 

To  the  Editor: — I  see  in  your  last  number  an 
inquiry  about  how  to  kill  wild  morning  glory.  My 
experience  is,  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  will  do  the 
business. — T.  G.  Herman,  Wadsworth,  Nev. 

This  is  interesting.  We  have  seen  just  the  re- 
verse, for  we  have  seen  alfalfa  fields  go  to  mo'-ning 
glory.  Who  can  give  experience  to  settle  the  issue 
one  way  or  the  other? 


Growing  Magnolia  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
sprout  magnolia  seed?  I  have  tried  several  times 
and  failed.— Amateur,  Orange  county. 

Magnolia  trees  are  commonly  grown  from  seed,  the 
seed  being  taken  when  fresh,  the  pulp  crushed  some- 
what or  removed,  and  the  seed  put  into  the  ground 
before  drying.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  to  get  a  start 
from  dry  seed.  Perhaps  this  has  been  your  difficulty; 
otherwise  the  handling  of  magnolia  seed  is  not  differ- 
ent from  other  tree  seeds.  You  can  also  get  trees 
quite  readily  from  green  cuttings  cut  with  the  heel 
and  grown  with  bottom  heat. 

WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  December  n,  1905. 

Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear,  cool  and  frosty  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week.  The  frosts  in  some  places  were  quite  heavy,  but 
caused  no  damage  to  oranges  or  other  crops.  The  rain 
of  the  preceding  week,  although  beneficial  in  localities 
where  the  precipitation  was  heavy,  was  generally  insuffi- 
cient to  put  the  ground  in  good  condition  for  plowing  or 
to  sprout  early  sown  grain,  and  pasturage  was  not  ma- 
terially improved  except  in  a  few  places.  Feed  is  scarce 
and  stock  are  suffering.  The  soil  is  very  dry  and  but 
little  plowing  is  being  done.  Farmers  and  stock  raisers 
are  becoming  anxious  over  the  unusual  drought,  fearing 
a  failure  of  crops  and  feed.  Orange  harvest  is  progress- 
ing rapidly  and  large  shipments  are  being  made.  Tree 
pruning  continues. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Clear  and  cool  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week 
in  the  central  and  northern  sections,  with  frequent 
frosts.  In  the  southern  coast  districts  the  weather  was 
clear  and  warm  and  conditions  were  favorable  for  farm 
work.  Light  rain  fell  in  the  northwest  coast  districts  on 
the  6th.  The  frosts  caused  no  damage  to  crops,  but  the 
cool,  dry  weather  is  causing  much  anxiety  to  farmers, 
stock  raisers  and  dairymen.  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  new  grass  is  up  and  making  fair  growth,  but  rain 
is  needed  soon  to  make  good  feed.  Plowing  and  seeding 
are  in  progress  in  most  places.  Work  continues  in 
orchards  and  vineyards.  Oranges  are  ripening  and  will 
soon  be  ready  for  market. 

San   Joaqnln  Valley. 

Cool,  fair  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
frequent  dense  fogs  during  the  night  and  forenoon. 
Heavy  frosts  occurred  on  many  mornings,  but  caused 
no  damage.  The  rains  of  the  previous  week  were  not 
sufficient  in  all  sections  for  general  plowing,  and  farm 
work  is  making  but  little  progress  in  most  sections. 
Range  feed  is  scarce,  and  more  rain  and  warm  weather 
are  needed  to  start  the  new  grass.  Pruning  orchards 
and  vineyards  is  progressing  in  some  sections,  but  the 
work  is  not  being  rushed.  The  orange  harvest  in  the 
Porterville  district  is  practically  over,  and  a  large  crop 
of  excellent  quality  was  gathered.  Heavy  snow  is 
reported  in  the  Sierra.  Stock  are  being  fed  in  most  sec- 
tions and  are  getting  thin.    Rain  is  badly  needed. 

Southern  California. 

Warm  and  clear  weather  continued  during  the  week, 
with  frosty  nights  in  some  sections.  High  winds  and 
sandstorms  prevailed  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  it  is 
reported  that  great  damage  was  done  the  orange  and 
olive  crops  in  San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  Orange,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  counties.  Fruit  was  blown  from 
the  trees  and  in  some  orchards  the  trees  were  broken 
and  uprooted.  Drifting  sand  interfered  with  railroad 
traffic,  and  the  high  winds  damaged  shipping.  Pre- 
vious to  the  windstorm  conditions  had  been  unusually 
favorable  to  oranges  and  all  other  crops,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble all  farming  interests  have  been  damaged  by  the  ex- 
tremely dry  winds.  Plowing  and  seeding  continue. 
Oranges  are  being  gathered  for  the  holiday  trade.  Pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  very  large  yield  of  honey. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Drying  land  winds  dur- 
ing the  week  turned  into  severe  norther  Saturday,  with 
sandstorm  in  the  interior.  Reports  so  far  do  not  state 
effect  except  that  a  few  say  some  oranges  were  blown  off 
and  trees  uprooted. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, December  13,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 


Eureka  

Red  Bluff  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco. . . 

San  Jose  

Fresno  

Independence... . 
San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles  

San  Diego  

Yuma  


Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

.02 

5.85 

11.38 

13  83 

84 

86 

.00 

2.13 

11.03 

7.1-3 

70 

40 

.00 

1.23 

7.89 

5.50 

68 

32 

.00 

.92 

9  00 

6.58 

68 

45 

.00 

2.17 

5.05 

70 

32 

.00 

.96 

5  07 

2.62 

60 

34 

.00 

.43 

.45 

1.19 

68 

26 

.00 

2.00 

4.73 

4  85 

76 

38 

.00 

3.08 

1  49 

3.88 

78 

40 

.00 

4.29 

.24 

2.09 

74 

48 

.24 

3  39 

»1 

1  42 

72 

40 
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FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Commercial  Aspects  of  Our  Fruit  Industries. 


A  Report  by  Lt.-Gov.  Alden  Anderson  at  the  State  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' CoDvention  at  Santa  Rosa. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  deciduous  fruit  grow- 
ing in  California  can  at  the  conclusion  of  any  one  sea- 
son generally  truthfully  exclaim,  "The  past  season 
was  an  unusual  one,"  and  this  exclamation  would 
certainly  be  entirely  true  as  regards  the  one  just 
past.  No  two  deciduous  fruit  seasons  in  California 
have  ever  been  exactly  alike,  and  the  growing  and 
handling  of  the  product  is  affected  by  so  many  differ- 
ent influences  that  are  apparently  far  removed  from 
here  that  even  were  the  crops  exactly  the  same  the 
conditions  for  the  selling  and  marketing  might  be  en- 
tirely different  for  the  two  seasons.  This  year,  in 
addition  to  the  size  of  the  crops  and  the  different 
varieties  of  fruit  being  different  from  that  of  last 
year,  the  fruit  was  some  three  weeks  earlier  in 
ripening,  and  this,  of  course,  had  a  large  bearing  on 
that  portion  of  the  crop  handled  in  the  fresh  state. 

In  1904  the  first  carload  of  deciduous  fruit  (cher- 
ries) left  California  for  the  East  on  May  13th,  while 
this  year  the  first  carload  was  shipped  on  April  22d, 
being  twenty  days  earlier.  This  means  more  than 
would  appear  on  the  surface,  for  in  the  places  where 
our  fruit  is  sold  it  has  to  compete  with  horticultural 
products  from  all  other  districts,  and  an  "early" 
year  here  admits  of  a  greater  distribution  of  our 
products  before  the  time  of  heavy  competition. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  deciduous  fruits 
shipped  in  a  fresh  state  from  California  beginning 
April  22d  and  ending  November  20,  1905.  The  fig- 
ures are  for  actual  carloads  shipped  and  not  esti- 
mated ton  cars.  For  comparative  purposes,  I  also 
include  the  shipments  of  1904: 

1804.  1905. 


Cherries                                                                 209  79 

Apricots                                                                       97  279 

Peaches                                                                  559  1.946 

Plums  and  prunes  1,053  1,391 

Pears  2,188  1,013 

Grapes  1,451  1 ,602 

♦Apples                                                                        43  1,744 

Quinces,  persimmons,  8f?s,  etc                                         28  17 

Totals  5,626  8,071 


•  Shipments  not  finished. 

Cherries. — It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement 
that  the  cherry  and  pear  crops  were  particularly 
light,  while  of  the  other  varieties  some  were  normal 
and  some  heavy  crops.  The  shipment  of  the  two 
varieties  first  mentioned  was  lighter  this  year  than 
for  eleven  or  twelve  years,  and  the  cause  of  this 
shortage  is  attributed  to  heavy  and  continuous  rains 
which  fell  at  the  time  of  the  blossoming  of  the  trees, 
thus  injuring  them  so  that  they  did  not  "set"  their 
fruit.  In  addition  to  the  short  crop  of  cherries,  con- 
siderable rain  was  had  at  the  time  of  the  harvesting 
of  them,  which  further  reduced  the  output.  How- 
ever, returns  for  those  shipped,  even  under  adverse 
conditions,  wery  very  satisfactory. 

Pears. — The  pears  that  were  available  for  ship- 
ment and  for  canning  and  drying  brought  exception- 
ally high  prices  this  year,  and  for  the  future  for 
those  that  are  raised  there  certainly  should  be  good 
prices.  The  pear  blight  has  made  its  appearance 
the  last  year  or  so  in  districts  heretofore  free  from 
it,  and  great  concern  is  felt  as  to  the  probable  ex- 
tent of  its  ravages.  It  would  not  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  plant  new  pear  orchards  until  it  is  fully 
demonstrated  whether  this  disease  can  be  effectively 
combated  or  not.  Federal  and  State  officials  and 
experts  are  now  working  hard  on  the  problem.  It  is 
to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  orchards  that  we  have 
can  at  least  be  saved. 

Apricots. — The  shipment  of  apricots  was  heavier 
than  for  any  previous  season.  The  markets  on  this 
variety  of  fruit  do  not  expand,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
larger  centers  that  carload  lots  can  be  handled  to 
advantage,  and  even  then  the  distributing  capacity 
is  limited.  I  doubt  if  the  shipment  of  this  year  will 
be  exceeded  for  a  number  of  years,  unless  the  season 
and  conditions  come  so  that  they  can  be  distributed 
in  assorted  carload  lots  to  outside  places.  Smaller 
consuming  markets  that  can  handle  a  carload  of 
peaches  or  pears  will  comparatively  only  handle  from 
50  to  11)0  crates  of  apricots.  This  assertion  in  re- 
spect to  shipments  in  a  fresh  state  has  no  relation  to 
or  bearing  on  their  status  in  a  dried  state,  where  the 
facts  are  directly  reversed,  for  the  market  for  the 
dried  product  is  broadening  every  year.  An  im- 
provement in  refrigeration  and  transportation  that 
would  permit  their  being  picked  riper  and  conse- 
quently with  more  flavor  and  quality  might  eventu- 
ally result  in  their  becoming  more  popular  in  a  fresh 
state  with  the  consumers. 

Peaches. — 1946  cars  were  shipped  the  past  sea- 
son, and  this  fruit,  on  the  whole,  found  very  good 
markets.  This  is  for  two  principal  reasons.  First, 
the  earliness  of  the  season  allowed  a  large  quantity 
of  them  to  go  into  markets  before  other  districts  had 
ripened  their  peaches,  and  second,  because  of  the 
marked  shortage  of  the  peach  crop  in  some  of  the 
large  and  competing  horticultural  districts  near  the 
large  distributing  centers.  The  number  of  cars 
above  referred  to  was,  as  before  said,  marketed  at 
very  remunerative  prices,  while  for  the  season  of 


1904,  a  late  season  with  big  crops  in  other  horti- 
cultural districts,  only  559  cars  were  shipped,  with 
indifferent  results.  These  facts  tell  their  own  story 
more  forcibly  than  I  can,  and  in  reply  to  a  number  of 
inquiries  that  I  have  received  on  this  subject  I  have 
invariably  replied  that  some  years  it  would  undoubt- 
edly pay  to  ship  moderate  quantities  of  peaches,  and 
in  other  years  large  quantities  could  be  profitably 
shipped,  but  that  there  would  be  years  when,  on 
account  of  ripening  conditions  and  large  crops  in 
other  peach  growing  districts,  where  planting  of  this 
fruit  has  been  greatly  increased,  it  would  not  pay, 
and  their  forwarding  would  only  mean  loss.  It 
stands  those  who  contemplate  increasing  their  pear 
orchards  in  hand  to  plant  only  those  varieties  that  in 
the  "off  "years  can  be  diverted  to  the  dry  ground 
or  cannery. 

Plums  and  Prunes. — The  shipment  of  plums  and 
prunes  was  the  heaviest,  with  one  exception,  ever 
shipped  from  the  State.  The  product  was  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  season  and  brought  uni- 
formly good  prices.  The  extreme  hot  spell  the  first 
part  of  July  injured  some  varieties  badly,  notably 
Kelsey  Japan  plums,  which  prevented  their  realizing 
the  prices  they  otherwise  would  have.  California 
shipping  plums  and  prunes,  as  usual,  are  valued  fore- 
most in  the  markets,  and  there  will  always  be  a  mar- 
ket for  a  goodly  quantity  each  year,  if  harvested 
under  normal  conditions  and  well  packed,  no  matter 
what  the  size  of  the  crop  in  competing  districts. 

Grapes. — On  this  fruit  shipped  this  year  results 
have  been  very  remunerative.  Many  more  cars 
would  have  been  shipped  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
treme and  long  continued  hot  spell  the  first  part  of 
July,  which  injured  them,  especially  in  some  of  the 
earlier  districts,  quite  severely.  Had  the  grapes  so 
injured  matured  and  been  shipped  and  strung  along 
throughout  the  shipping  season  the  several  hundred 
cars  so  injured  could  have  easily  been  handled  with- 
out affecting  the  prices  realized.  Based  on  results 
achieved  the  last  four  years  and  using  prices  as  a 
criterion,  I  believe  grapes  promise  as  much  or  more 
for  the  future  than  any  other  variety  of  fruit  we 
raise,  for  the  varieties  of  fruit  we  raise  are  not 
raised  in  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  market  for  them  is  extending  and  the  demand 
apparently  increasing  yearly. 

Apples. — On  apples  there  was  a  very  good  crop 
this  year  and  the  shortage  of  the  Eastern  apple  crop 
made  possible  the  widest  distribution  this  fruit  has 
ever  had.  The  splendid  packing  of  the  fruit  and  its 
unexcelled  quality  has  enabled  it  to  hold  its  own  in 
all  markets. 

Transportation. — Taking  the  season  as  a  whole, 
we  have  the  best  service  so  far  as  regularity  and  ex- 
pedition are  concerned  from  the  transportation  com- 
panies we  have  had  for  any  time  in  the  last  five 
years.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the 
main  through  lines  and  direct  routes.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  service  is  as  yet  perfect,  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  earnest  and  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  highest  railroad  officials  to 
give  us  the  service  which  we  must  have  to  reach  the 
best  state  of  perfection  in  shipping  and  in  distribu- 
tion. For  some  of  the  smaller  places  on  the  side  line 
routes  there  is  yet  very  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  more  expeditious  service. 

A  very  earnest  attempt  was  made  by  this  com- 
pany last  winter  and  early  spring  to  secure  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  deciduous  fruit  rate  to  extreme  Eastern 
points.  It  other  words,  it  was  desired  to  secure  a 
"Postage  Stamp  Rate"  for  deciduous  fruit  ship- 
ments, so  that  fruit  could  be  diverted  to  any  point  at 
the  same  freight  rate.  At  present  the  far  Eastern 
points  pay  25  cents  per  hundredweight  higher  rate 
than  Chicago  and  the  West,  and  our  keenest  compe- 
tition, particularly  on  peaches,  which  compete  more 
or  less  with  all  deciduous  fruits,  comes  from  Georgia 
and  the  Southern  States,  which  places  are  compara- 
tively so  much  nearer  the  Eastern  distributing  cen- 
ters that  they  naturally  market  the  bulk  of  their 
products  there.  This  rate  is  also  desirable  to  enable 
a  better  distribution  from  this  State,  as  growers  will 
not  hesitate  to  go  into  any  market  because  of  a 
higher  freight  rate. 

Thus  far  our  efforts  for  reduction  have  not  been 
successful,  but  the  effort  to  secure  same  will  be 
persistently  prosecuted. 

Refrigeration. — In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
irrigation  some  very  interesting  and  pertinent  ex- 
periments were  made  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
California  last  season.  Every  assistance  asked  for 
by  the  officials  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of  making 
tests  and  experiments  was  gladly  given  by  growers 
and  shippers.  Just  how  successful  the  results  were 
has  not  as  yet  been  publicly  announced,  but  the  ob- 
ject sought  for  was  the  precooling  of  fruit  before 
putting  into  refrigerator  cars,  with  the  idea  in  view 
of  allowing  a  more  nearly  matured  product  to  be 
packed  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  If  this 
could  be  accomplished  the  fruit  would  arrive  at  des- 
tination in  better  order  and  condition,  would  have  a 
better  color  and  appearance  and  more  quality  and 
flavor,  and  would  thereby  please  and  satisfy  the  con- 
sumer better.  Such  conditions  eventually  lead  to  a 
very  much  greater  demand.  The  experiments  as 
carried  on  had  to  do  with  the  holding  of  fruit  here 
from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours  before  shipment. 


Another  process  was  brought  forward  by  a  promi- 
nent shipper,  which  is  known  as  the  "Cyclone  Cooler 
Process."  The  equipment  of  this  process  seems  to 
have  been  very  well  developed,  and  from  a  personal 
examination  of  one  of  the  lately  improved  plants  I 
can  only  say  that  it  seems  thoroughly  efficacious. 
Its  application  lies  in  precooling  the  fruit  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  loaded.  This  process  seems  more 
practicable  and  effective  than  the  cool  air  chamber, 
as  experimented  with  by  the  Federal  officials,  as  the 
"cooling "of  the  fruit  requires  only  a  few  hours. 
That  a  perfected  arrangement  of  this  kind  will  be  of 
benefit  in  the  handling  of  the  more  perishable  forms 
of  deciduous  fruit  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

After  noting  the  experiments  that  were  carried  on 
by  the  Federal  Government  last  year  by  direction  of 
the  company  of  which  I  am  manager,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, pointing  out  a  number  of  other  lines  on  which  it 
was  very  desirable  that  experiments  be  conducted  in 
regard  to  the  refrigerating  and  shipment  of  fresh 
fruit.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  these  experi- 
ments should  be  carried  on  by  trained  observers  who 
are  fully  equipped  by  training  and  with  apparatus, 
and  it  is  quite  true  that  there  is  no  one  so  well 
equipped  or  in  whom  more  confidence  would  be 
placed  than  the  agents  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experiments  will  be  con- 
tinued to  determine  positively  several  points  on 
which  at  present  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  a  correct  and  exact  determination  of  which  would 
be  of  great  benefit  for  the  fruit  interest  to  know. 

As  regards  shipping,  sufficient  cars  were  at  all 
times  available  for  the  loading  of  the  fruit,  and  very 
little  cause  for  complaint  has  arisen  during  the 
season. 

In  response  to  appeals  for  reduction  in  refrigera- 
tion tariff,  promises  have  been  made  that  if  cheaper 
ice  can  be  secured  a  further  reduction  would  be  made 
another  season. 

Cooperation. — The  increase  in  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees  in  other  and  competing  horticultural  dis- 
tricts makes  it  more  necessary  than  ever  that  those 
engaged  in  the  industry  in  this  State  should  work 
closer  together  for  their  own  interests  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  industry  at  large.  It  is  only  by  co-op- 
eration in  shipping  that  the  very  best  results  can  be 
had,  lirst,  by  an  even  and  proper  distribution  of  the 
product  shipped,  comparatively,  and  by  varieties,  to 
the  several  markets,  and  second,  by  the  working  up 
and  exploiting  of  new  markets  and  in  the  preventing 
of  California  fruit  competing  with  itself.  I  advocate 
no  particular  kind  of  co-operation.  If  one  system  is 
not  the  best,  a  better  one  should  be  devised.  If  one 
management  is  not  good,  another  one  should  be  sub- 
stituted, but  all  having  the  best  interests  of  the 
industry  at  heart  should  work  together. 

As  manager  of  a  large  company  engaged  in  its 
distribution,  I  have  constantly  acted  along  these 
lines  at  all  times.  Although  a  private  enterprise, 
we  have  given  to  the  public  press  the  total  shipment 
of  cars  by  varieties  that  were  shipped  daily  from  the 
State,  as  collected  and  compiled  by  the  company, 
and  have  also  given  the  result  daily  of  sales  of  all 
their  cars  at  auction  in  all  auction  markets. 

Fou  the  Future. — In  giving  these  facts  and  in 
making  these  statements  I  do  not  desire  to  be  placed 
in  the  list  of  those  who  advise  the  planting  or  non- 
planting  of  any  particular  variety  of  fruit  or  fruits. 
I  only  desire,  in  line  with  your  request,  to  give  the 
conditions  as  I  see  them  and  let  those  interested 
judge  for  themselves.  In  speaking  of  deciduous  fruit 
growing  in  California  of  any  variety,  or  in  any  of  its 
phases,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  have  the 
most  natural  orchard  country  in  the  world;  that  in 
no  place  where  fruit  is  grown  do  they  get  such  quan- 
tities, such  variety  and  such  a  regularity  of  crops  as 
we  do,  and  while  some  of  the  older  orchards  will  have 
to  have  special  care  and  be  fertilized  to  continue  in 
the  same  condition,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  properly 
attended  to  the  trees  are  longer  lived  as  regards 
producing  possibilities  here  than  in  any  other  horti- 
cultural district. 

In  speaking  of  these  favorable  conditions,  though, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  on  the  extreme 
western  edge  of  the  continent  and  that  we  have  far- 
ther to  transport  our  products  to  market  than  any 
other  fruit  growing  district,  and  no  matter  what  the 
conditions  are  or  whether  comparatively  we  receive 
a  lower  rate  of  transportation  as  compared  to  nearby 
and  competing  districts,  this  will  always  be  a  matter 
to  take  into  consideration  when  disposing  of  prod- 
ucts. 

Taken  by  and  large,  for  all  varieties  and  in  all  dis- 
tricts, the  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remunerative  ever  had  in  this  State.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  individual  growers  in  some  districts 
who  had  poor  crops,  and  other  districts  that  had 
short  crops  of  some  varieties,  but  on  the  whole,  as 
before  said,  it  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

As  a  portent  of  the  future  I  can  only  repeat  what 
I  have  heretofore  declared,  that  "those  who  diver- 
sify their  planting,  with  the  average  regularity  of 
crops  as  judged  by  the  past,  and  to  those  who  attend 
closely  to  the  matter  of  attending  to  their  fruits, 
cultivation,  spraying,  thinning,  etc.,  the  prospects 
for  average  satisfactory  and  remunerative  results 
seem  to  be  fully  as  good  as  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  business  since  it  attained  large  proportions." 


December  16,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Governor  Pardee's  Declarations  on  Our  Fruit 
Industries. 


From  an  address  by  Hon.  George  C.  Pardee,  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Santa  Rosa. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  gathering  of  men  who  are,  in 
one  way  or  another,  specialists,  and  I  shall  not  un- 
dertake to  instruct  any  one  of  my  hearers  in  his 
specialty,  whether  it  be  orchard  or  vineyard,  wine  or 
raisin  making,  the  marketing  of  fruit  products  or  the 
study  of  plant  and  tree  diseases.  All  I  shall  attempt 
to  do  is  to  talk  to  you  about  the  general  economic 
aspects  of  our  great  fruit  industry,  and  then  add 
something  in  regard  to  the  efforts  which  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  are  making  to  promote  it. 

No  one  knows  just  what  the  value  is  to  California 
of  this  great  industry,  because  there  are  no  complete 
statistics,  although  it  is  by  common  consent  agreed 
that  it  constitutes  our  largest  single  interest.  In  the 
census  of  1900  the  value  of  the  fruit  products  of  the 
United  States  was  given  as  $131,000,000,  of  which 
California  claimed  128,000,000,  or  21*%.  These  fig- 
ures were  sufficient  to  show  how  far  California  had 
outstripped  every  other  State,  for  New  York,  the 
next  largest  producer,  contributed  less  than  $16,000,- 
000.  But  these  figures  are  six  years  old.  One  ex- 
pert now  estimates  California's  fruit  products  at 
$50,000,000,  while  another  competent  judge  places 
the  figure  at  $80,000,000. 

Fruit  Shipments. — During  the  shipping  season 
just  closed  there  have  been  forwarded  more  than 
8000  carloads  of  deciduous  fruits,  which  went  to  135 
Eastern  cities,  from  which  it  was  redistributed  so 
widely  that  there  was  scarcely  a  town  in  the  North- 
ern States  in  which  the  inhabitants  could  not  enjoy 
fresh  California  fruit. 

But  the  magnitude  of  this  movement  of  fresh  fruits, 
great  as  it  is,  will  be  far  outdone  this  year  by  the 
trade  in  citrus  fruits,  just  commencing.  More  than 
30,000  carloads  of  oranges  and  lemons  were  sent  to 
Eastern  markets  last  season,  the  value  amounting  to 
not  far  from  $15,000,000,  and  even  this  wonderful 
record  will  be  surpassed  during  the  coming  year. 
Add  to  these  figures  4000  carloads  of  raisins,  5500 
carloads  of  prunes,  500  or  600  carloads  of  walnuts, 
the  canned  and  dried  fruit  and  the  wine  and  brandy, 
and  you  will  have  a  quantitive  measure  of  the  fruit 
industry  of  the  State. 

Question  op  Expansion. — The  fruit  producers  of 
California  have  already  conquered  so  many  difficul- 
ties that  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  will  continue 
to  win  success,  and,  although  excessive  expansion  is 
to  be  deprecated  as  dangerous,  further  development, 
if  judiciously  managed,  is  probably  as  safe  as  most 
business  investments.  The  whole  question  is  one  of 
education.  We  will  have  all  of  the  market  we  need 
when  we  succeed  in  convincing  the  consumers  that 
they  need  the  articles  which  California  alone  can  pro- 
duce, or  can  produce  in  greater  perfection  than  any 
other  region.  In  the  natural  order  of  events,  de- 
mand and  supply  will  be  equalized,  and  the  regions 
in  which  fruit  growing  will  be  prosperous  will  be 
those  in  which  fruit  can  be  produced  at  lowest  cost 
and  of  the  first  quality,  because  in  fruit,  more  than 
in  most  other  things,  quality  is  something  about 
which  everybody  is  particular.  And  here  is  where 
we  will  win  in  the  competition,  thanks  to  the  Cali- 
fornia climate  and  soil,  supplemented  by  the  greater 
intelligence  of  our  horticulturists. 

What  the  Government  Does. — Now  about  the  re- 
lation of  the  Government  to  the  horticultural  and 
other  farm  industries.  You  all  know  how  rapidly  in 
this  country  our  conceptions  of  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural education  and  of  research  and  of  experi- 
ment have  enlarged.  And  you  all  know  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  grown  faster  than 
any  other  of  the  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  the  head  of  that 
department,  Hon.  James  Wilson,  California  has  a 
very  good  friend.  Mr.  Wilson  has  sent  us  the  lead- 
ing expert  of  the  country  to  investigate  pear  blight, 
which  threatens  the  Bartlett  pear  industry,  and  the 
expert  has  carte  blanche  to  do  everything  which 
may  be  needed,  or  which  he  can  devise,  to  assist  us 
in  combating  the  disease. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  Plant  Introduction  Gar- 
den of  the  Department  ~of  Agriculture  recently  es- 
tablished at  Chico.  The  department  each  year  im- 
ports 1000  to  1500  new  plants,  scouring  the  world 
for  them,  and  as  some  place  was  needed  to  test  their 
value  and  to  acclimatize  them,  an  introduction  farm 
was  established  in  California,  because  a  greater 
variety  of  things  will  flourish  in  our  soil  and  climate 
than  elsewhere.  It  is  natural  to  assume  that  if  the 
new  introductions  will  acclimatize  here  this  State 
will  be  the  first  to  derive  advantage  from  those  which 
prove  to  be  valuable. 

The  third  advantage  I  will  mention  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  experimental  date  farm  on  the  Colo- 
rado river.  Africa  and  Asia  are  being  ransacked 
for  date  plants  to  be  tested  on  the  farm,  and  the 
possibilities  are  immense.  It  is  a  fact,  and  not 
merely  a  theory,  that  dates  will  grow  in  California, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  to  create  a  valuable  new  in- 


dustry is  to  discover  the  right  varieties  and  the  most 
favorable  districts  in  which  to  grow  them.  In  the 
same  liberal  manner  Secretary  Wilson  has  come  to 
our  assistance  in  the  Smyrna  fig  industry  and  in  soil 
surveys,  irrigation  investigations  and  viticultural 
experiments. 

State  Help. — And  our  State,  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  these  industries,  has  not  been  idle.  It 
appropriated  in  the  last  Legislature  $150,000  for  a 
university  farm,  which  is  bound  to  be  of  lasting  bene- 
fit to  horticulture,  as  well  as  to  the  animal  industries 
and  every  kind  of  farming.  It  also  provided  for  a 
pathological  station  to  be  established  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000  for  the  study  of  diseases  of  orchard  trees, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Equally  important  was  the 
appropriation  of  $20,000  to  be  spent  in  viticultural 
research  by  the  scientists  in  the  University.  Other 
appropriations  and  laws  of  benefit  to  the  farmers 
were  passed. 

As  an  evidence  of  how  everything  agricultural 
tends  to  come  to  California  we  expect  next  year 
three  national  conventions  of  peculiar  interest  to 
farmers,  and  there  will  also  be  three  national  educa- 
|  tional  conventions. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  while  the  horti- 
culturists of  California  have  accomplished  wonders, 
more  and  greater  things  will  be  done  by  the  genera- 
tion which  is  to  come  after  us.  There  is  no  limit  to 
California's  possibilities. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Fattening  Turkeys  for  Christmas. 

Mrs.  N.  Frank  Morse  of  Fullerton,  Orange  county, 
who  has  written  two  interesting  letters  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  during  the  last  few  months, 
expands  her  description  of  fattening  turkeys  for  an 
Eastern  exchange.  As  her  experience  is  California, 
we  undertake  its  local  circulation: 

Fattening  should  begin  from  twenty-five  to  fifteen 
days  before  marketing,  according  to  the  method 
used.  First  see  that  the  fowls  have  comfortable 
roosting  places — not  1-inch  boards  nor  small  round 
sticks,  but  boards  at  least  2  inches  wide,  placed  low. 
The  feet  of  fowls  are  not  made  to  cling  like  the  claws 
of  birds,  and  they  must  be  made  comfortable,  for 
comfort  and  plumpness  go  hand  in  hand.  The  hardier 
fowls  are  those  that  roost  out  of  doors  at  all  times, 
but  if  they  have  been  accustomed  to  roosting  indoors 
no  change  should  be  made  at  this  time.  One  method 
of  fattening  is  to  confine  the  fowls  in  small  pens,  a 
space  of  about  40  feet  each  way  for  100  turkeys.  If 
they  fret  to  get  out,  sacks,  canvas  or  boards  may  be 
placed  all  about  the  pen  from  the  ground  up  for 
about  4  feet.  Fowls  not  accustomed  to  being  penned 
will  usually  fret  and  refuse  to  eat,  thus  losing  much 
flesh.  Several  drinking  vessels  of  ample  size  should 
be  placed  in  brackets  against  the  sides  of  the  pen, 
about  18  inches  from  the  ground,  and  fresh  water 
furnished  twice  daily.  A  very  little  lime  in  the 
drinking  water  two  or  three  times  a  week  will  keep 
the  digestive  organs  in  good  order.  Feed  ample 
rations  three  times  a  day.  An  hour  after  feeding 
remove  all  soft  food  remaining,  so  as  to  feed  nothing 
but  fresh  food  each  time.  Turkeys  seem  to  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  digestive  trouble,  and  soured  or  fer- 
mented food  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  this. 

Good  fattening  foods  are  whole  or  cracked  corn, 
Egyptian  corn,  corn  meal  and  bran  mash,  pumpkin 
and  rolled  barley  or  cracked  corn  steamed  together, 
and  sweet  milk  to  drink.  About  the  quickest  results 
may  be  obtained  by  keeping  whole  corn  before  them 
all  the  time,  and  feeding  the  steamed  pumpkin  and 
rolled  barley  three  times  a  day.  The  first  few  feeds 
should  be  light.  Of  course,  a  pile  of  grit  and  some 
charcoal  should  be  placed  in  the  pen  where  they  may 
have  free  access  to  it.  By  following  the  above  plan, 
turkeys  may  be  fattened  in  fourteen  to  eighteen  days. 

Another  method  is  to  allow  the  fowls  to  range  while 
fattening.  They  may  be  called  up  three  times  a  day 
and  fed  a  generous  ration  of  any  of  the  above  foods. 
In  a  few  days  they  will  quiet  down  and  will  range  but 
little.  Indeed,  they  will  be  underfoot  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  expecting  to  be  fed.  They  should,  of  course, 
have  free  access  to  fresh  water,  grit  and  charcoal. 
Turkeys  will  fatten  by  this  method  in  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  days. 

I  fatten  my  turkeys  by  the  latter  method,  and  find 
the  flesh  and  muscles  more  firm  and  the  turkeys  in 
better  condition  to  market  than  where  the  former 
plan  is  followed.  When  a  fowl  has  been  accustomed 
to  ranging  all  its  life  and  is  suddenly  penned  up  and 
stuffed,  sickness  is  often  the  result,  unless  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  or  one  who  is  willing  to  give 
all  his  time  and  attention  to  them.  They  will  get  "off 
their  feed"  in  ten  to  fifteen  days  when  penned,  and 
unless  one  is  ready  to  market  them  he  must  look  out 
for  losses.  The  loss  of  one  turkey  takes  the  profit 
from  a  good  many. 

The  breeding  stock  should  not  be  allowed  to  fatten, 
but  may  be  placed  in  a  pen  by  themselves  while  the 
market  fowls  are  fattening.  For  breeding,  be  sure 
to  get  a  torn  not  related  to  the  hens,  and  thus  insure 
strong  poults  for  next  year.  Leave  the  line  breed- 
ing for  the  fanciers.    What  we  want  is  good,  strong, 


marketable  fowls  that  do  not  have  to  be  nursed  from 
the  time  they  are  hatched  in  order  to  pull  them 
through,  and  by  starting  out  with  hardy  parent 
stock,  not  related,  much  trouble  and  discouragement 
may  be  avoided. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Some  Mistakes  in  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor:— There  may  be  nothing  new  to  be 
said  upon  the  subject  of  pruning,  but,  as  new  people 
are  being  constantly  born  into  the  world,  and  some 
of  them  aspire  to  become  fruit  growers,  and  as, 
moreover,  many  others  in  the  far  Eastern  States, 
attracted  by  the  seductive  literature  on  California 
now  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  land,  and 
by  the  "cheap  rates"  offered  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, it  is  just  as  necessary  as  ever  to  instruct,  to 
advise,  and  to  warn  those  who  would  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  ofttimes  perplexed  grower  of  California 
fruits. 

California  needs  at  this  time  intelligent  horticultur- 
ists. Most  of  the  old  teachers  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  have  passed  to  their  reward  and  there  are 
few  to  take  their  places.  Many  of  our  orchards  are 
passing  into  the  the  hands  of  newcomers  from  Min- 
nesota, from  Oklahoma,  from  Alaska  or  Kansas. 
These  are  men  of  ripe  years,  of  much  experience, 
and  who  have  had  many  hard  knocks.  But  a  bull  in 
a  crockery  shop  would  hardly  do  more  damage  than 
would  they  in  a  California  orchard.  Many  other 
orchards  are  being  run  by  Japanese,  Armenians, 
Slavonians  and  Portuguese,  while  the  owner  has  a 
suite  of  rooms  in  a  San  Francisco  hotel. 

Tenant  farming  and  growing  fruit  by  men  whose 
ideas  and  habits  were  formed  long  before  they  ever 
saw  California  will  tend  to  largely  diminish  the  out- 
put of  fruits  from  this  State  within  the  next  ten 
years.  The  reports  of  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners are  generally  optimistic,  naturally,  as,  be- 
ing more  or  less  political  appointees,  they  want  to 
stand  in  well  with  everybody.  But  careful  and  ex- 
pert examination  reveals  a  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition generally.  On  the  one  hand,  growers  have 
not  the  pride  and  ambition  to  excel  that  they  had 
twenty  years  ago;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  have 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  willingness  to  learn. 

But,  for  fear  the  editor  will  prune  my  remarks,  I 
will  hasten  to  mention  a  few  mistakes  which  are 
prevalent  among  orchardists  at  the  present  time. 
The  use  of  the  long,  two-handled  pruning  shears  is 
causing  the  decay  and  slow  death  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fruit  trees  in  California  to-day.  It  is  a 
tool  which  should  never  be  allowed  in  an  orchard. 
In  the  vineyard  it  may  be  tolerated,  and  of  course  is 
preferred  by  Japanese  who  prune  at  so  much  per 
acre.  Trees  so  pruned  are  full  of  stubs,  snags  aud 
dry,  decaying  ends,  where  there  should  be  a  clean 
cut  at  the  proper  angle  so  that  the  wound  may  heal 
over.  I  recently  saw  trees  in  an  orchard  (owned  by 
a  Minnesota  farmer),  pruned  at  2J  cents  each,  and 
by  white  men.  No  ladder  was  used,  but  everything 
that  could  be  reached  from  the  ground  with  these 
two-handled  abominations  was  cut  off  or  shortened. 
Many  others,  expert  woodmen,  use  an  ax  when  an 
unusually  large  branch  has  to  be  removed.  Perhaps 
the  apricot  is  abused  more  than  any  other  tree. 
Purely  as  a  matter  of  convenience  it  has  become  the 
custom  to  prune  this  tree  any  time  after  the  crop  is 
gathered,  usually  about  midsummer.  While  harm 
may  not  inevitably  result  from  this  practice  if  re- 
sorted to  occasionally,  as  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
horticulture,  it  cannot  fail  to  work  ultimate  injury. 
Buds  are  forced  prematurely  during  the  warm  days 
that  occur  during  late  fall  and  winter,  and  later  on 
trees  die  or  lose  their  crop.  Apricot  trees  are  very 
often  cut  back  into  old  wood,  without  the  least  effort 
at  intelligent  reasoning.  As  an  apricot  grower  re- 
marked to  me  the  other  day,  "  What's  the  difference 
between  the  peach  and  the  apricot?  Why  shouldn't 
they  be  pruned  the  same  way  ?"  The  spurs  on  the 
apricot  are  rarely  shortened — "a  mere  waste  of 
time."  They  elongate,  bearing  clusters  of  inferior, 
unmarketable  fruit  at  the  ends,  and  soon  die.  These 
dead  spurs  are  left;  a  "  waste  of  time  "  again  to  re- 
move them,  with  the  result  that  the  buds  lying  dor- 
mant at  the  base  fail  to  start  the  next  season,  circu- 
lation of  sap  is  impeded  and  slow  death  ensues.  A 
"  tale  of  woe,"  1  grant  you,  but  the  half  has  not  been 
told.  Neglect,  ill-usage,  ignorance  are  tremendously 
apparent  in  California  orchards. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Education,  by  means  of  a 
constant,  seasonable  repetition  of  the  first  principles 
of  pruning  in  the  horticultural  press;  a  study  by  every 
fruit  grower  of  Wickson's  "California  Fruits,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them;"  a  reprint  and  circulation  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Commission  of  valuable  pa- 
pers on  the  subjects  which  have  appeared  in  reports 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  forcible 
presentation  of  the  subject  at  meetings  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  and  the  Grange. 

Edenvale.  Leonard  Coates, 
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The  Great  American  Desert. — I. 


Written  by  George  J.  Bancroft. 

A  very  large  part  of  ten  States  and  three  Terri- 
tories is  generally  known  as  the  Great  American 
Desert.  All  that  region  where  the  rainfall  is  less 
than  15  inches  per  annum  may  be  considered  part  of 
the  desert. 

The  word  "  desert "  is  such  a  harsh  one  and  car- 
ries to  many  hearers  an  idea  of  such  a  hopeless  waste 
that  it  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  this  territory 
as  the  " arid  regions."  I  prefer  to  use  the  word 
desert  because  of  its  brevity,  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  I  use  it  very  broadly  and  apply  it  to  that 
territory  which  is  only  just  a  little  too  dry  to  raise 
ordinary  crops  without  irrigation,  as  well  as  to  that 
country  where  conditions  are  more  severe. 

Using  the  word  in  this  way,  the  desert  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  areas  in  the  Union  in  proportion 
to  its  population.  About  2,300,000  people  have 
found  good  homes  and  profitable  employment  on  the 
desert  up  to  date  and  the  day  of  the  desert  is  only 
just  beginning.  In  this  wonderful  stretch  of  country, 
blessed  with  the  finest  climate  on  earth  and  with 
uniformly  rich  soil,  with  water  sufficient  to  reclaim  a 
large  acreage  of  it,  with  mineral  deposits  surpassing 
the  treasures  of  Solomon,  and  with  grazing  poten- 
tialities sufficient  to  feed  the  herds  of  a  nation,  the 
desert  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  the  least  gen- 
erally appreciated  possession  of  the  American  peo- 
ple.   It  is  an  empire  within  itself. 

I  have  heard  sincere  but  untraveled  men  say  that 
the  United  States  must  soon  be  looking  abroad  for 
additional  territory  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
an  increasing  and  ambitious  people,  while  right  here 
within  our  borders  we  have  the  best  field  imaginable 
in  which  to  expend  our  surplus  energies  for  the  next 
two  or  three  generations.  The  Steppes  of  Russia, 
which  not  only  supply  the  fatherland  with  grain,  but 
export  400,000,000  bushels  yearly,  have  a  climate 
more  arid  than  two-thirds  the  land  known  as  the 
Great  American  Desert.  Vast  areas  in  China  and 
India,  which  teem  with  millions  of  people,  are  much 
the  same  in  general  characteristics  as  that  which 
our  census  report  shows  have  an  average  of  seven- 
eighths  of  a  man  to  the  square  mile. 

Our  desert  differs  from  the  stereotyped  impression 
of  a  desert,  in  that  the  whole  area  is  broken  and 
and  beautified  by  mountain  ranges  of  all  sizes,  heights 
and  kinds  of  contour.  Many  of  these  ranges  are  high 
enough  to  receive  a  very  generous  precipitation  of 
rain  and  snow  on  their  summits  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  little  garden  patches  in  the  world  are  to 
be  found  clustered  at  the  bases  of  such  mountain? 
where  the  little  streams  run  out  upon  the  thirsty 
land.  Near  the  main  ranges  and  larger  streams 
there  are  very  large  areas  under  cultivation,  as,  for 
instance,  the  beautiful  stretch  of  irrigated  farms  ex- 
tending along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  and 
extending  down  the  valleys  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Platte  rivers. 

The  desert-grown  fruits  and  melons  are  among  the 
best  known.  The  combination  of  damp  soil  and  dry 
air  gives  a  crispness  to  peaches,  pears  and  melons 
which  can  not  be  duplicated  elsewhere;  moreover, 
the  desert  gardener  is  relieved  of  the  eternai  fight 
against  worms,  moths  and  disease  which  besets  him 
who  gardens  in  less  isolated  localities.  The  desert  is 
the  natural  home  of  the  sugar  beet.  To  produce  a 
high  percentage  of  sugar,  an  abundance  of  sunshine 
is  necessary,  and  to  produce  a  large  tonnage  per 
acre,  rich  damp  soil  is  necessary,  while  the  beets  are 
growing.  The  irrigated  desert  supplies  these  con- 
ditions. The  desert  produced  $20,000,000  of  sugar 
last  year. 

The  driest  country  in  the  United  States  is  the 
southwest  desert  surrounding  Death  Valley,  Cal., 
and  it  has  2i  inches  of  rainfall  per  annum.  From  2k 
to  15  inches  of  precipitation,  the  land  must  be  irri- 
gated more  or  less  to  produce  the  ordinary  crops, 
but  even  our  driest  land  is  used  for  grazing,  and 
there  are  places  in  Nevada  and  Utah  where  the 
rainfall  is  only  5i  inches  annually,  that  are  so  favor- 
able to  equine  existence  that  the  wild  horses  are  a 
pest. 

The  topography  of  the  desert  country  is  admirably 
adapted  to  agriculture.  It  is  a  country  of  broad, 
gentle  sloping  valleys  and  picturesque  little 
ranges.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  deep  and  rich. 
The  mountains  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  landscape. 
One  can  not  travel  through  this  vast,  arid  country 
in  any  direction  without  thinking  what  a  beautiful 
country  it  would  be  if  only  there  were  a  few  more 
inches  of  annual  rainfall,  and  one  of  the  tantalizing 
things  about  it  is  that  all  through  the  central  part 
of  the  arid  country  there  is  unmistakable  evidence 
that  the  country  was  comparatively  well  watered, 
and  not  so  many  centuries  ago  either. 

To  the  casual  observer,  the  desert  is  apt  to  be  un- 
interesting. The  tourist,  eager  with  interest  to 
catch  every  view  from  the  car  window  in  California, 
pulls  down  the  shade  and  reads  a  novel  in  Nevada. 
Yet  the  desert  is  as  varied  in  its  flora  and  fauna 
as  any  other  area  of  equal  size,  and  in  scenic  attrac- 
tions, I  think,  there  are  few  localities  that  can  sur- 


pass it.  Certainly,  there  is  nowhere  else  where  such 
brilliant  rock  coloring  can  be  seen,  and  nowhere  else 
where  the  soft  lavender,  grays  and  purples  of  the 
desert  can  be  reproduced.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  ordinary  every-day  sights  of  the  desert,  such 
views  as  the  Colorado  canyon,  the  eastern  scarp  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the  view  from  the  Panamint 
range,  where  at  a  glance  one  may  see  the  lowest 
national  place  (Death  Valley,  350  feet  below  sea 
level)  and  the  highest  national  place  (Mt.  Whitney, 
14,897  feet  above  sea  level),  now  recognized  as  being 
among  the  foremost  scenic  wonders  of  the  world. 

Although  the  flora  of  the  desert  presents  a  gray, 
barren  and  uninteresting  appearance  to  the  super- 
ficial glance,  a  little  closer  scrutiny  reveals  a  won- 
derful variety  of  species  and  a  great  range  of  utili- 
ties. Take  the  so-called  sagebrush  country,  for  in- 
stance. There  are  thirty  or  forty  species  of  brush 
which  go  to  make  up  the  gray  verdure  commonly 
called  sagebrush,  and  most  of  them  are  in  no  way 
related  to  sage  at  all.  Among  the  commoner  varie- 
ties may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Shad  scale, 
which  sheep  will  eat,  but  which  is  not  very  good  pas- 
ture; white  sage,  which  is  the  best  winter  horse  feed 
possible,  and  which  cattle  and  sheep  are  also  fond  of; 
sheep  clover,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  finest 
desert  sheep  feed;  black  sage,  which  is  not  good  for 
much  except  that  it  grows  high  and  strong  and  is 
seldom  covered  by  snow;  rabbit  bush,  whose  succu- 
lent green  stalks  give  nourishment  to  the  jack  rabbit 
when  all  else  is  dry  and  parched,  and  whose  roots 
contain  a  gum  which  is  practically  the  same  as  the 


flowers  is  from  the  Death  Valley  country. 

On  the  deserts  of  southern  Idaho  and  Oregon  the 
desert  mahogany  reaches  its  maximum  growth.  The 
wood  resembles  the  true  mahogany  in  all  essential 
particulars,  except  that  it  has  a  most  unfortunate 
habit  of  "checking"  during  the  seasoning  process. 
There  is  an  old  man  near  Wells,  Nev.,  who  seems  to 
have  learned  how  to  season  the  wood  properly,  and  he 
makes  most  beautiful  canes,  which  he  sells  for  a  liv- 
ing. These  trees  make  the  best  firewood  I  have  ever 
seen,  not  excepting  the  ironwood  of  the  Australian 
desert.  One  cord  of  desert  mahogany  is  equal  to  a 
ton  of  good  coal. 

Another  interesting  desert  tree  is  the  pinon,  which 
prod  uces  the  most  tasty  and  wholesome  nut  that 
grows.  The  Piute  and  Gosiute  Indians  use  these 
nuts  as  a  staple  article  of  diet.  In  central  Nevada 
they  grow  to  the  size  of  peanuts  and  could  be  gathered 
by  hundreds  of  tons,  yet  I  have  never  seen  any  but 
the  small  Mexican  nut  on  the  Eastern  market. 

Many  parts  of  the  desert  are  clothed  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber,  and  profitable  lumber  enterprises 
flourish;  in  fact  there  are  120,000,000  acres  of  wood- 
land on  the  desert,  of  which  75,000,000  acres  are  val- 
uable for  lumbering.  I  only  aim  to  touch  here  and 
there  on  some  matter  that  arrested  my  attention  in 
traveling  through  the  desert  mines,  believing  that 
these  same  subjects  may  interest  others. 

One  of  the  noticeable  characteristics  of  the 
desert  flora  is,  that  north  of  latitude  37°  the  flora  is 
practically  destitute  of  thorns,  except  on  the  eastern 
slope ;of  the  continental  divide,  while  south  of  latitude 


TheCholla— -a  Desert  Cactus. 

unest  South  American  rubber;  greasewood,  which 
makes  a  good  camp  fire,  and  whose  roots  also  con- 
tain rubber  gum  and  salt  bush,  which  is  an  "all 
around"  feed. 

As  the  tourist  gazes  from  the  car  window  he  sees 
a  monotonous  unchanging  sea  of  grayish  green, 
while  the  dweller  of  the  desert  looking  out  of  the  next 
window  sees  an  ever-shifting  panorama,  replete  with 
interest  to  the  sheepman  or  cattleman,  horseman  or 
miner,  whichever  he  may  be.  As  a  general  princi- 
ple, it  may  be  said  that  stock  feed  on  the  desert  is 
far  more  abundant  than  water,  and  that  herein  lies 
the  great  future  of  the  desert  as  a  grazing  country. 
As  wells  are  sunk  and  reservoirs  built,  more  and 
more  live  stock  can  be  profitably  raised.  It  is  not 
that  stock  die  of  thirst  on  the  desert,  when  the  range 
is  overstocked,  but  they  eat  all  the  feed  close  to 
water,  and  then  as  they  must  walk  farther  and  farther 
from  grass  to  water  and  back  again,  they  suffer  from 
thirst  and  starvation  combined.  With  frequent  wells 
and  windmills  I  venture  to  say  the  present  number  of 
stock  on  large  parts  of  the  desert  could  be  increased 
ten  times. 

The  rubber  industry  mentioned  above  gives  prom- 
ise of  becoming  one  of  importance.  There  is  a  prac- 
tically unlimited  supply  of  raw  material  and  an  ever- 
increasing  market.  There  is  one  factory  already  in 
operation  at  Buena  Vista,  Colo.,  and  several  others 
are  planned. 

Among  interesting  flora  may  be  mentioned  the 
beautiful  everlasting  flowers  found  in  the  Mohave 
Desert,  and  near  Death  Valley,  and  probably  many 
other  places.  They  grow  in  great  profusion  after  an 
unusually  heavy  rain,  and  have  the  most  beautiful 
colors  imaginable.    The   accompanying  picture  of 


The  Yucca  Palm,  Common  on  the  American  Desert. 

37°  thorny  plants  are  in  the  majority.  In  southern 
Arizona  and  Sonora  it  is  said  that  there  are  400  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  brush,  and  399  have  thorns,  while 
the  remaining  one  is  poisonous  to  the  touch.  I  can- 
not vouch  for  the  figures  being  exact,  but  the  saying 
gives  an  impression  of  the  conditions. 

The  worst  of  the  thorny  plants  is  the  Cholla  cac- 
tus, which  is  illustrated  in  an  engraving  on  the 
front  page.  These  plants  have  barbed  thorns  set  so 
closely  as  to  resemble  a  thistle  going  to  seed.  The 
knowing  little  desert  rats  gather  pieces  of  these 
cacti  in  great  quantities  and  place  them  around  their 
burrows.  They  have  tiny  secret  trails  through  the 
mass,  and  they  know  full  well  that  no  wildcat  will 
follow  them  nearer  than  the  edge  of  their  abattis, 
that  no  coyote  will  ever  undertake  to  die  them  out. 
One  of  the  most  horrible  tortures  invented  by  the 
Apaches  was  to  roll  their  naked  victims  in  a  bed  of 
chollas  (pronounced  cho-yas). 

In  this  same  southern  country  are  found  the  palo 
verde,  whose  bright  green  trunk  and  general  appear- 
ance seem  to  indicate  an  abundance  of  water,  yet 
they  grow  in  the  driest  places,  where  the  rainfall  is 
only  2  to  5  inches  per  annum.  Then  there  is  the  "nig- 
gerhead"  cactus,  whose  outer  skin  is  as  water-tight 
as  rubber,  but  whose  inner  pulp  is  almost  as  juicy  as 
a  watermelon.  The  juice  is  not  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste  nor  very  wholesome,  contrary  to  the  popular 
story,  but  it  beats  going  dry  a  whole  lot,  and  i  can 
imagine  that  one  who  was  about  "all  in"  with  thirst 
might  find  it  sweet  and  delicious.  Some  lives  have  no 
doubt  been  saved  by  the  niggerhead  cacti,  but  as  a 
rule  the  man  who  knows  enough  of  the  desert  to  pick 
out  a  niggerhead  knows  enough  to  find  the  water 
holes. 
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Palms  for  Seed  Farm. — Livermore 
Herald,  Dec.  9:  The  Cox  Seed  Co.  have 
received  their  first  shipment  of  10,000 
young  palms  and  ornamental  shrubbery 
which  they  are  going  to  plant  on  the  land 
recently  leased  from  Theodore  Winfield. 
Before  the  season  is  finished  they  will 
have  close  to  100,000  young  trees  of  all 
kinds  planted.  All  of  the  young  stock 
has  been  grown  by  John  Vallance  at  their 
Oakland  nursery,  which  place  has  been 
found  totally  inadequate  to  handle  their 
increasing  business. 


Packing  Oranges.— Oroville  Regis- 
ter, Dec.  7:  The  Butte  County  Citrus  As- 
sociation is  shipping  about  three  carloads 
of  oranges  a  day,  and  before  New  Year's 
will  have  finished  up  the  crop  in  this  lo- 
cality. So  far  as  the  returns  have  come 
in  from  the  East  they  are  better  than 
they  have  been  for  some  years  past.  The 
oranges  are  not  quite  up  to  the  usual  size, 
but  they  run  uniform  and  are  thin 
skinned.  The  packing  house  is  jammed 
to  its  utmost  all  the  time,  and  it  has  taken 
exceptionally  good  and  active  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Association  to  handle  the 
fruit  as  expeditiously  as  they  have. 

Los  Angeles. 

Oranges  Have  Been  Damaged.— 
Los  Angeles  dispatch  to  |Chronicle,  Dec. 
12 :  Reports  from  several  southern  coun- 
ties swept  by  the  gales  of  last  Saturday 
and  Sunday  indicate  that  the  damage  to 
the  orange  crop  is  considerable,  though 
no  accurate  estimate  of  the  harm  done 
can  be  given  at  this  time.  W.  H.  Stew- 
art of  the  Stewart  Fruit  Company  said 
to-day:  "One  reason  why  it  is  hard  to 
estimate  the  damage  immediately  after  a 
storm  of  this  kind  is  that  the  bruises 
which  are  inperceptible  at  present  will 
show  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
culls  of  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  two 
months  from  now.  The  orange  growing 
season  is  about  ten  days  behind  as  com- 
pared with  other  years. 


Winter  Watermelons.— Gardner- 
ville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Dec.  9: 
Martin  Shields,  a  gardener  and  rancher  in 
Antelope  valley,  claims  to  have  perfected 
a  winter  variety  of  watermelons.  He  has 
been  raising  melons  for  a  number  of  years 
and  by  a  series  of  experiments  says  he  has 
produced  a  variety  that  will  keep  during 
the  winter  without  rotting.  He  now  has 
his  cellar  filled  with  them  and  at  this 
time  they  are  sound  and  have  not  lost 
their  flavor. 

Orange. 

Tomatoes.  — Fullerton  correspondence 
in  Santa  Ana  Blade,  Dec.  8:  Fullerton 
oranges  sold  in  New  York  recently  for  $10 
a  box;  the  first  shipment  of  Fullerton  new 
crop  potatoes  sold  at  $f>  a  sack;  local 
tomato  producers  have  been  selling  their 
product  to  local  concerns  at  $40  and  $50  a 
ton;  poultry  men  are  selling  turkeys  at 
25c  a  pound  and  peanut  growers  are 
offered  fancy  prices  for  the  coming  crop 
while  cabbage  men  are  figuring  on  re- 
ceiving about  $15  a  ton  net  this  season, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  producer  was 
never  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
Last  season  one  or  two  independent 
growers  shipped  a  few  tomatoes  by  ex- 
press East  to  be  sold  in  the  auction 
market.  They  expected  to  receive  $50  a 
ton,  but  the  product  sold  for  nearly  $200 
a  ton.  At  present  John  Hetebrink, 
Arthur  Edwards,  J.  M.  Woodward,  Bos- 
worth  &  Gage,  Henry  Schulte  and  Otto 
des  Granges  are  shipping  their  tomatoes 
to  Chicago  and  New  York  to  be  sold  by 
the  auction  houses  and  the  net  profits 
realized  are  above  $100  a  ton  net  to  the 
grower,  while  if  they  sold  at  home  they 
could  not  expect  more  than  $40  or  $50  a 
ton.  Shipments  are  being  made  in  crates 
of  twenty  pounds  each,  going  out  by  ex- 
press at  a  special  low  rate.  The  tomatoes 
are  marketed  when  first  showing  a  ripen- 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedj,  and  Posit  I  »e  Cure 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take» 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  » 1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


ing  color  and  the  present  output  now  is 
200  crates  a  day,  and  shipments  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time  unless  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  is  caught  in  a  heavy  frost. 

Riverside. 

Orange  Packing.—  Perris  Progress, 
Dec.  7:  The  Alessandro  packing  house 
will  open  in  a  few  days,  when  from  seven 
to  ten  cars  of  oranges  will  be  packed  and 
shipped  for  the  Christmas  trade.  George 
Smith,  who  managed  the  house  two  years 
ago,  will  again  have  charge.  The  crop  at 
Moreno  this  year  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Smith  at  about  145  cars,  of  which  prob- 
ably 125  cars  will  be  packed  at  Alessandro 
and  the  balance  hauled  to  Riverside  or 
Highgrove.  Last  year  117  cars  were 
packed  at  Alessandro. 

Sacramento. 

Lemon  Growing.— Sacramento  Union, 
Dec.  8:  Lemon  growing  near  Fair  Oaks 
is  becoming  one  of  the  leading  industries. 
Many  orchards  are  now  coming  into  bear- 
ing. Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lemon 
tree  thrives  on  less  water  and  poorer  soil 
th  an  the  orange,  there  are  many  localities 
where  a  special  advantage  is  gained  in 
planting  to  lemons. 

San  Bernardino, 

Orange  Packing.  —  Rialto  corre- 
spondence Sun,  Dec.  7:  Yesterday  saw 
the  opening  of  the  fruit  packing  season  in 
Rialto,  the  Orange  &  Lemon  Association 
being  the  house  to  get  off  the  first  car. 
The  shipment  was  billed  to  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. The  house  will  probably  put 
out  six  or  seven  cars  of  Christmas  fruit. 
The  other  packing  houses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Stewart  Co.,  are  putting 
out  fruit  at  as  lively  a  rate  as  a  somewhat 
inadequate  force  of  packers  can  accom- 
plish. It  begins  to  look  as  though  there 
would  be  serious  difficulty  in  getting 
enough  help  this  year,  considering  the 
enlarged  packing  facilities  and  the  in- 
crease of  fruit  to  be  packed. 


Poultrymen  Robbed  op  Eggs.— 
Penngrove  dispatch  to  Chronicle,  Dec.  12: 
Considerable  complaint  is  being  made  by 
the  local  poultrymen  who  ship  their  eggs 
to  San  Francisco  on  account  of  their  cases 
of  eggs  arriving  at  their  destination  short. 
The  shortage  ranges  from  one  to  six 
dozen  a  case,  and,  at  the  present  high 
price  of  eggs,  makes  a  considerable  item 
to  the  shipper.  One  of  the  largest  poul- 
trymen in  this  section  has  been  losing 
eggs  in  this  manner  for  some  time  past, 
and  last  week,  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion, he  traced  the  theft  to  the  driver  of 
a  special  delivery  company  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  drove  with  an  express  wagon 
load  of  eggs  up  to  the  rear  of  a  restau- 
rant, where  he  abstracted  a  few  dozen 
from  each  case.  The  poultrymen  are  de- 
termined to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil  and  will 
within  a  few  days  take  some  radical 
steps. 

Stanislaus. 

Big  Dairy  Farm  on  the  San  Joa- 
quin.—Modesto  Herald,  Dec.  8:  F.  D. 
McClure  of  Bakersfield  and  E.  L.  Foster 
have  purchased  500  acres  from  Osmun 
Johnson  and  80  acres  of  the  E.  W.  Brush 
land  adjoining.  They  have  also  con- 
tracted for  the  purchase  of  the  M.  Moyle 
ranch  of  some  550  acres,  adjoining  the 
above  lands.  They  will  make  a  dairy  and 
stock  ranch  of  their  holdings.  Alcon tractor 
is  now  on  his  way  here  with  40  head  of 
stock,  and  will  at  once  check  200  acres  of 
uplands  and  plant  alfalfa.  Next  year  a 
still  larger  acreage  will  be  similarly 
treated.  The  entire  upland  will  be  devoted 
to  alfalfa. 

Tehama. 

Will  Rent  Hens  to  Ranchmen.— 
Red  Bluff  dispatch  to  Call,  Dec.  12:  Plans 
for  the  incorporation  of  a  big  poultry 
farm  at  Corning  are  about  completed. 
This  farm  was  started  a  couple  of  years 
ago  by  an  experienced  poultry  man  who 
has  made  a  few  thousand  dollars  by  fol- 
lowing the  poultry  business  on  a  small 
scale  near  Corning.  He  arranged  to  go 
into  the  business  in  a  wholesale  manner, 
and  last  year  succeeded  in  hatching  and 
raising  16,000  thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horn fowls  on  his  farm.  The  hens  were 
kept  for  laying  purposes,  while  the  roost- 
ers were  sent  to  market  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  understood  that  the  new  corporation 
is  backed  by  business  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Corning 
section.  They  plan  to  raise  thorough- 
bred chickens  on  a  large  scale,  at  the  same 
time  paying  attention  to  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  making  the  poultry  farm  a 
model  for  smaller  growers  to  pattern 
after.  The  hens  will  be  rented  to  small 
landholders  of  tho  community  on  a  per- 
centage basis.  The  eggs  will  be  gathered 
daily.  It  is  figured  that  the  excess  in 
price  will  be  equivalent  to  the  rental 
charged  for  the  hens,  thereby  allowing 
the  farmers  about  the  net  market  price 
for  the  eggs.  The  promoters  contem- 
plate the  erection  of  a  cold  storage  plant, 
and  when  the  market  price  falls  below 


twenty  cents  a  dozen,  the  eggs  will  be 
gathered  and  placed  on  cold  storage  to 
later  compete  in  the  winter  months  with 
Eastern  cold  storage  eggs.  It  is  expected 
that  the  farmers  will  have  over  1,000,000 
hens  producing  eggs  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Tulare. 

Sugar  Beet  Growing.— Porterville 
Enterprise,  Dec.  8:  G.  E.  Slater  of  the 
Pacific  Sugar  Co.,  building  a  factory  at 
Visalia,  gives  the  following  facts:  The 
average  yield  per  acre  last  year  through- 
out the  whole  United  States  was  10.47 
tons.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  good 
farmer  in  this  vicinity  will  obtain  at  least 
twelve  tons  per  acre,  some  will  get  as  high 
as  twenty  or  even  twenty-five,  but  we 
will  say  the  average  is  twelve  tons.  Our 
sugar  company  at  Visalia  will  pay  $4.50 
per  ton  for  all  beets  delivered  at  the  fac- 
tory; then  the  farmer  receives  on  an 
average  of  $54.50  per  acre  for  his  beets, 
less  25c  per  ton  for  freight,  the  company 
building  and  maintaining  a  loading  and 
weighing  station  at  the  depot  at  their 
own  expense.  The  following  statement 
from  Custafson  Bros.,  Anaheim,  Cal., 
giving  expenses  and  returns  from  culti- 
vating twenty  acres,  shows  the  cost  on 
small  tracts  to  be  about  $30  per  acre. 
These  items  include  their  own  service  at 
$1.50  per  day.  On  large  tracts  the  cost 
does  not  exceed  $20  per  acre.  Custafson's 
crop  was  sold  and  shipped  to  the  Chino 
factory: 

Gross  returns  from  20  acres,  43(1  tons  of 

beets  at  84  50  per  ton  SI, 962  00 

20  Acres.  Acre. 

Plowing   $40  00  $2  00 

Harrowing  twice   12  00  60 

Seed   30  00  1  50 

Seeding   8  00  40 

Thinning   80  00  4  00 

Cultivating  twice   12  00  60 

Weeding   20  00  1  00 

Topping  and  loading...  170  20  8  51 

Digging   40  00  2  00 

Hauling   174  40  8  72 

Total  expenses  ....  $586  60  $29  33 

$586  60 

Net  profit  $1,375  40 

Net  profit  per  acre  $68  77 

Cost  of  cultivation  per  acre   29  33 

Cost  of  cultivation  per  ton  of  beets. . .  1  34 
Yield  of  beets  per  acre  in  ton   21  80 

The  above  yield  of  beets  being  rather 
larger  than  the  average,  the  expenses  will 
consequently  be  a  little  greater  than  the 
average,  and  all  was  contracted. 

Blinded  by  a  Cow. — Call,  Dec.  6:  Six 
weeks  ago  Wherry  Curtiss  was  a  healthy 
and  robust  farmer  residing  near  Visalia. 
To-day  he  is  totally  blind  and  helpless, 
the  result  of  the  swish  of  a  refractory 
bossy's  tail.  While  engaged  in  milking 
one  morning  Curtiss  was  struck  in  the 
eyes  by  the  switching  tail  of  the  cow. 
Though  the  pain  was  intense,  the  farmer 
did  not  think  seriously  of  the  occurrence 
until  blood  poisoning  set  in.  He  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  and  then  that  of  the 
other. 

Ynba. 

Big  Hogs.  —  Marysville  dispatch  to 
Sacramento  Union,  Dec.  11:  Hogs  are 
profitable  in  Yuba  county.  Indeed,  they 
are  more  profitable  than  horses  or  cattle 
in  some  instances.  James  McDowell  of 
Sicard  flat  does  not  raise  hogs  exten- 
sively, but  two  that  were  raised  by  him 
have  just  been  sold,  and  he  received  for 
the  dressed  meat  $69.12.  They  dressed 
464  and  400  pounds  respectively,  and  were 
but  a  year  old.  The  price  received  was  8 
cents  a  pound. 

Grows  Carload  of  Almonds. — 
Sacramento  Union,  Dec.  6:  Sheridan 
Harding  has  over  three  tons  of  almonds 
at  Wheatland  ready  to  be  shipped  to 
Seattle  as  soon  as  a  car  can  be  secured. 
These  nuts  were  raised  here  on  what  is 
called  second  bottom  land.  It  has  been 
thought  that  such  land  could  only  grow 
wheat,   but  Mr.   Harding    has  demon- 


strated that  labor  and  proper  manage- 
ment can  turn  these  big  wheat  ranches 
into  first-class  fruit  and  nut  orchards,  and 
all  this  has  been  accomplished  without 
irrigation. 

To  Test  Fertilizer  From  Copper 
Mine.— Marysville  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee:  The  experiments  made  last  sea- 
son at  the  farm  of  C.  F.  Boardman, 
near  this  city,  to  test  the  fertilizer  which 
the  Mountain  Copper  Co.  is  thinking  of 
placing  on  the  market  for  the  aid  of 
wheat  growers,  not  coming  up  to  expecta- 
tions, other  formulas  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  company  to  be  tried  this 
season.  Yesterday  a  shipment  made  up 
of  four  different  formulas  was  received  at 
the  Boardman  farm.  The  soil  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  tract — a  fertile  portion  of 
the  county — will  be  enriched  with  these 
deposits  when  plowing  and  seeding  time 
comes,  and  results  noted.  The  main  ob- 
ject is  to  develop  a  fertilizer  which  will 
lend  strength  to  the  lands  of  California 
and  at  the  same  time  guarantee  a  better 
grade  of  milling  wheat  than  is  now  the 
rule.  One  of  the  company's  chemists 
accounts  for  the  poor  results  last  year  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  proper  ingredi- 
ents were  not  introduced  for  the  soil  of 
this  section. 


The  Studebaker  Farmers'  Almanac  for 
1906  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  This 
is  the  seventh  year.  It  has  always  been 
filled  with  valuable  information  to  farmer 
folk  in  addition  to  the  regular  calendar 
and  almanac  features.  An  article  on  the 
"Evolution  of  the  Vehicle,"  picturing 
and  describing  practically  every  type  of 
conveyance  ever  devised,  from  the  crude 
contrivances  of  earliest  times  on  down  to 
the  present,  is  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
1906  book.  Studebaker  dealers  have  the 
almanac  for  free  distribution  or  it  may  be 
had  by  sending  a  2c  stamp  for  postag-e  to 
the  Studebaker  Company,  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 


BOLTON'S  ELECTRIC 

Frost  Alarm  Thermometer 


AN  ORCHARD  THERMOMETER 

that  rings  the  bell  in  bedroom  when  tem- 
perature reaches  danger  point. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Matter,  Prices,  etc. 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


A  Competent  Ranch  Foreman 

(single)  wishes  to  take  charge  of  a  tlrst-class  fruit 
ranch:  has  life-long  experience  and  expert  knowl- 
edge in  laying  out  new  orchards  and  vineyards; 
pruning,  grafting  and  spraying  trees  and  vines; 
drying,  packing,  etc.,  all  varieties  of  fruits;  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  stock  raising,  alfalfa,  Irriga- 
tion, and  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery;  can  handle 
accounts  and  correspondence;  references. 

Address  C.  S.  C,  care  of  this  ofllce. 


TRAPPED. 

The  trouble  with  most  gopher  traps  is  that  they  permit  the  rodent  to  escape 
after  the  trap  has  been  sprung.  This  not  only  makes  the  old  style  traps  worth- 
less, but  prevents  the  recapture  of  tho  gopher.  The  only  sure  means  of  destroy- 
ing gophers  is  with  the 

IMPROVED  C.  V.  2-RING  GOPHER  TRAP. 

This  is  a  newly  patented  trap,  embodying  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. It  is  superior  to  the  Single  ring,  as  well  as  the 
Clutch  and  Claw  Traps,  for  tho  double  ring  disables  the  gopher 
and  holds  it  securely,  allowing  no  chance  for  escape. 

See  that  you  get  the  genuine 
Improved  C.  V.  2-Ring.  Sold  every- 
where for  25c;  or  if  your  dealer  does 
not  have  them,  send  us  his  name 
and  25c.  for  sample  trap  or  J2.50  for 
a  dozen,  which  we  will  forward 
\ postpaid. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Sunshine. 


I  know  the  whole  crowd  of  young  fellows, 
Who  travel  the  run  through  our  town, 

And  some  are  all  laughin'  and  smilin', 
While  others  are  robed  in  a  frown — 

But  the  one  that  does  business,  I  notice, 
No  matter  what  may  be  his  line, 

Is  the  man  who  pours  out  with  each 
measure 

A  "bonus"  of  bubbling  sunshine. 

I'm  not  much  for  readin'  nor  learnin', 

Nor  copyin'  wisdom  from  books; 
I  ain't  stuck  on  new  fads  nor  fashions, 

Nor  wearin'  tight  shoes  for  their  looks: 
Just  jamming  your  house  full  of  money 

May  seem  to  this  age  a  good  sign, 
But  I  b'lieve  in  the  old-fashioned  doctrine 

Of  filling  your  heart  with  sunshine. 

The  world  has  gone  mad  over  gainin' — 
The  preachers  are  car  pin'  at  trusts — 

The  rich  ain't  content  with  the  centre— 
They  grab  and  they  fight  for  the  crusts— 

The  palace  is  dark,  damp  and  dingy, 
Where  shadows  and  ghosts-fears  in- 
twine; 

While  the  cot  of  the  poor,  humble  peasant 
Is  bright  with  the  rays  Of  sunshine. 

Would  I  barter  the  light  for  the  dark- 
ness? 

Would  I  give  up  my  life  for  your  gold? 
Would  I  sacrifice  precept  and  manhood 

At  the  altars  where  honors  are  sold? 
No,  still  let  me  live  free  and  simple, 

And  practice  His  teachings  divine, 
To  fill  one  sad  heart,  dark  with  sorrow, 

With  the  blessings  and  light  of  sun- 
shine. 

— Kenneth  Bruce. 


Parting. 


If  thou  dost  bid  thy  friend  farewell, 

But  for  one  night  though  that  farewell 

may  be, 
Press  thou  his  hand  in  thine. 
How  canst  thou  tell  how  far  from  thee 
Fate  or  caprice  may  lead  his  steps  ere 

that  to-morrow  come  ? 
Men  have  been  known  lightly  to  turn  the 

corner  of  a  street, 
And  days  have  grown  to  months 
And  months  to  lagging  years  ere  they 
Have  looked  in  loving  eyes  again. 
Parting  at  best  is  underlaid 
With  tears  and  pain: 

Therefore,  lest  sudden  death  should  come 
between, 

Or  time,  or  distance,  clasp  with  pressure 

firm  the  hand 
Of  him  who  goeth  forth: 
Unseen,  Fate  gooth  too. 
Yea,  find  thou  always  time  to  say,  some 

earnest  word 
Between  the  idle  talk,   lest  with  thee, 

henceforth, 
Night  and  day,  Regret  should  walk. 

— Coventry  Patmore. 


Breaking  the  News  to  Him. 

It  was  a  difficult  situation.  To  be 
sure,  Marcella  had  not  actually  flirted 
with  Ackley  Henderson — she  refused  to 
include  the  verb  in  her  well-bred  vocab- 
ulary— but  then — 

Men  are  so  queer — so  apt  to  think 
that  one  means  things  when  really  one 
is  actuated  only  by  ordinary  courtesy 
and  the  gayety  of  the  moment  and  cheer- 
fulness toward  the  world  in  general. 
When  a  man  calls  very  regularly  is  that 
any  reason  why  a  girl  should  consider 
him  in  love  with  her  ?  It  would  be 
abominable  conceit,  Marcella  assured 
herself,  indignantly,  as  she  twisted  up 
her  hair.  Why,  dozens  of  men  had 
called  on  her  in  the  last  five  years,  and 
only  three  or  four  had  asked  her  to 
marry  them.  Each  of  these  men  had 
seemed  surprised  when  she  refused. 
Therefore,  why  should  she  worry  for 
fear  Ackley  Henderson  would  take  it 
badly  and  think  himself  ill-treated  when 
he  learned  she  was  engaged  to  an  East- 
ern man  ?  The  wedding  was  set  for 
June,  and  Marcella  felt  that  she  must 
break  the  news.  She  told  herself  that 
she  would  do  it  that  very  evening,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  herself  turning  to 
ice  at  the  thought. 

She  stared  at  her  own  face  sternly  in 
the  glass.  It  was  not  that  she  had  a 
lingering  fear  lest  she  cared  for  Ackley 
— not  a  bit  of  it !  The  man  down  East 
had  all  her  heart,  but  she  did  like  Ackley 
immensely  in  a  friendly  fashion  and 
dreaded  his  displeasure.  Just  why 
should  she  think  he  cared  for  her  ?  She 
demanded    a    reply   as   she  fiercely 


searched  for  another  shell  hair-pin. 
He  had  never  said  anything;  but,  then, 
words  were  not  always  necessary. 
Only  a  week  ago,  when  she  had  been 
playing  at  the  piano,  on  turning  sud- 
denly she  had  caught  his  gaze  fixed  on 
her  with  such  open  tenderness  that  the 
blood  had  rushed  to  her  face.  He  had 
carried  it  off  well  by  asking  in  the  next 
breath  some  irrelevant  question,  but  it 
had  started  her  to  thinking. 

Really,  it  was  too  bad  of  Ackley.  He 
was  such  a  reserved,  odd  person  that 
one  never  could  tell  what  he  was  going 
to  do  next.  He  never  confided  in  his 
friends,  though  apparently  he  was  free 
and  open. 

She  searched  her  memory  sharply. 
Had  she  ever  given  him  the  slightest 
right  to  fancy  she  was  especially  at- 
tracted by  him  ?  Of  course,  she  had 
been  interested  in  his  yachts  and  his 
theories  on  the  proper  way  to  drive  a 
horse,  and  his  favorite  books,  but  that 
was  only  what  ordinary  politeness  called 
for.  If  one  did  not  talk  to  a  man  about 
the  things  in  which  he  was  interested 
what  on  earth  would  become  of  conver- 
sation ? 

Marcella  jabbed  in  the  last  pin  and 
straightened  her  side  combs,  and  just 
then  the  bell  rang.  Heaving  a  long 
sigh,  she  went  down  to  greet  Ackley 
Henderson.  He  was  so  particularly 
happy  and  cheerful  to-night  that  it  made 
her  task  doubly  hard.  How  should  she 
begin  ?  She  could  not  plunge  into  the 
subject  abruptly — she  wanted  to  glide 
into  it  gracefully  and  by  degrees — but 
somehow  she  could  not  manage  the  con- 
versation. And  all  the  while  Ackley 
sat  beaming  joyously  at  her. 

Marcella  shivered.  She  wished  she 
could  remember  a  few  times  when  she 
had  been  rude  to  him — the  memory 
would  brace  her  up — but  there  was 
nothing  but  unremitting  and  gracious 
kindness  on  her  part  in  the  hateful  past. 
She  wondered  if  he  would  tell  her  what 
he  thought  of  her  when  she  told  him  of 
her  engagement,  or  whether  he  would 
take  it  quietly  and  go  away  and  brood 
over  it.  She  didn't  know  which  would 
be  worse 

She  chattered  fluently  on  everything 
under  the  sun,  but  at  last  talk  ran  slow. 
Silence  fell.  Marcella  felt  it  was  now  or 
never.  She  leaned  forward  and  fingered 
the  paper  cutter  lying  at  her  hand  and 
spoke  in  a  low  voice.  She  did  not  look 
at  him. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you  something, 
Ackley,"  she  said.  She  could  feel  that 
he  was  all  attention  instantly.  "I — 
perhaps  I  should  have  told  you — told 
people  some  time  ago,  but  I — well,  I 
didn't.  I — you've  met  Bob  Van  Puyster 
of  New  York  ?  I'm  going  to  marry  him 
in  June."    She  ended  with  a  rush. 

After  an  instant  she  raised  her  eyes 
bravely  to  meet  his  stricken  face.  Then 
she  stared  in  blank  amazement,  for 
Ackley  Henderson  was  smiling  sur- 
prisedly,  delightedly. 

"Why,  I  am  greatly  pleased,"  he 
cried,  heartily.  "Van  Puyster  is  a 
fine  chap.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  And  I 
might  as  well  tell  you  there's  a  girl 
down  in  St.  Louis  that  is  going  to  be 
Mrs.  Henderson  next  fall— and  your 
profile  and  hers  are  identical.  Every 
time  I  look  at  you  I'm  reminded  of  her, 
though,  of  course,  you're  not  alike." 

Marcella  was  speechless.  For  one 
mortal  hour  she  had  to  sit  and  listen  to 
the  praises  of  another  girl  sung  into  her 
astonished  and  reluctant  ears,  and  smile 
as  though  she  liked  it.  Her  own  en- 
gagement he  apparently  dismissed  from 
his  mind.  He  was  about  the  farthest 
from  a  heart-broken  man  one  would 
care  to  see. 

Yet  when  Marcella  took  down  her 
hair  that  night  she  broke  three  of  the 
shell  pins,  because  she  was  thinking  so 
hard  and  indignantly. 

Girls,  there  is  no  doubt,  are  queer. — 
Chicago  News. 


Keep  an  Even  Temperature. 


Much  of  the  discomfort  experienced 
in  our  winter  home  life  is  due  to  the 
extremes  of  temperature  found  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  house.  Some  rooms 
are  kept  much  too  warm;  doors  might 
often  be  left  open  between  rooms,  thus 
communicating,  so  as  to  equalize  mat- 
ters.   It  is  poor  economy  to  shock  our 


bodies  by  passing  from  75°  in  the  sit- 
ting-room to  60°  or  less  in  the  passage 
and  dining-room  or  bathroom. 

The  floors  of  many  dwellings  are 
never  comfortable,  and  special  foot- 
wear is  desirable  to  be  used  on  arising. 
Woolen  slippers  or  overshoes,  galoshes, 
etc.,  may  be  worn  for  this  purpose,  and 
will  keep  the  animal  heat  in  the  body 
at  this  point  of  contact  with  the  cold, 
cold  world.  Remember  the  first  im- 
pressions are  very  lasting,  and  our 
bodies  are  grateful  for  a  little  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  offered  in  the 
morning  hours,  when  the  life  forces  are 
awakening  for  their  task.  A  little 
attention  of  this  kind  often  determines 
the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  day. 

In  all  weathers  the  sleeping  room 
should  be  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  living  room,  and  more  fresh  air 
should  be  allowed  to  enter.  In  the 
very  bitterest  weather  there  are  often 
enough  cracks  in  the  windows  to  allow 
of  fairly  good  ventilation,  even  though 
the  window  be  closed.  It  is  specially 
when  double  casements  and  weather 
strips  are  used  that  allowance  for  air 
entrance  should  be  made.  This  applies 
only  to  the  very  cold  seasons,  when  the 
thermometer  shows  a  temperature  of 
zero  or  thereabouts. — Popular  Health 
Magazine.  

Dangerous  Cobwebs. 


Many  cases  of  tetanus,  or  lockjaw, 
are  now  appearing  in  the  public  prints. 
Mrs.  Frankland  tells  of  lockjaw  having 
been  caused  by  the  application  of  a  cob- 
web to  a  slight  cut. 

"The  wound  was  a  perfectly  clean 
one,  and  nothing  need  have  resulted 
from  the  obedience  to  a  superstitious 
prejudice  had  not  the  cobwebs  unfor- 
tunately arrested  some  local  germs, 
and  these,  getting  across  the  wound, 
set  up  the  typical  symptoms  of  lockjaw. 
That  this  implication  of  the  cobweb 
was  no  idle  accusation  was  subse- 
quently proved  by  portions  of  the  same 
web,  on  being  inoculated  into  animals, 
inducing  in  the  latter  well-defined 
symptoms  of  tetanus." 

That  cobwebs  readily  catch  dust  is 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  them  adorn  ceilings 
and  corners;  that  they  also  arrest 
bacteria  follows  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  dust,  and 
hence  those  delicate  filaments  may 
become  veritable  bacterial  storehouses, 
more  especially  as  it  is  usually  in  the 
dark  and  remote  corners  that  they 
best  succeed  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  domestic  eye,  and  are  also  out  of 
reach  of  the  lethal  action  of  sunbeams, 
and  hence  their  unwelcome  lodgers 
may  manage  to  maintain  a  very  com- 
fortable existence  over  long  periods  of 
time. — New  York  Times. 


Treating  Earache. 


When  a  child  has  earache  do  not  seek 
to  relieve  it  by  pouring  teas  and  medi- 
cines into  the  ear.  These  are  delicate 
and  precious  organs  and  ought  not  to 
be  tampered  with  by  those  not  able  to 
treat  them  understandingly. 

The  application  of  heat  externally 
will  usually  relieve  the  pain. 

At  night,  which  is  the  usual  time  for 
sudden  attacks,  one  may  heat  a  piece 
of  flannel  by  placing  it  for  a  moment 
around  the  flue  of  a  lighted  lamp. 
Change  as  the  cloth  cools. 

When  one  is  accustomed  to  suffer  with 
this  there  should  be  care  used  and 
always  protect  the  ears  when  out  of 
doors  in  cold  and  windy  weather,  as  a 
severe  case  is  likely  to  end  in  serious 
complications. 


New  Way  to  Darn. 


A  woman  in  Philadelphia  has  solved 
the  perplexing  question  of  reducing 
darning  to  an  exact  and  time-saving 
science,  and  is  now  willing  that  human- 
ity should  be  benefited  by  her  dis- 
covery. 

One  day  at  her  work  basket  she  was 
facing  a  large  pile  of  undarned  stock- 
ings. She  knew  the  weary  hours  of 
labor  that  were  before  her  if  she  did 
not  find  some  way  out  of  her  difficulty, 
and  without  any  idea  of  inventing  any- 
thing, she  came  across  some  pieces  of 


bobinet  as  she  was  fumbling  in  her 
basket.  To  the  masculine  eye  bobinet 
looks  like  a  piece  of  stiff  mosquito  net- 
ting, and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  with 
it  is  to  place  it  under  the  hole,  draw 
the  threads  in  and  out  the  netting 
across  each  way  and  the  darning  is  both 
rapidly  accomplished  and  presents  a 
"neat  looking  job,"  as  the  roof  painters 
say.   

Home  Remedies. 


For  Corn. — Bind  slice  of  lemon  over 
sorest  part  of  foot  and  let  remain  until 
dry,  then  replace  with  fresh  slice.  Re- 
peat until  well  and  free  from  pain.  In 
many  instances  a  cure  is  effected. 

For  Fever. — Sponge  patient's  body 
with  tepid  soda  water.  To  a  pint  of 
warm  water  put  a  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Never  sponge  a  patient  if  sweating  and 
never  allow  them  to  be  in  a  draft.  Keep 
temperature  of  room  cool  while  patient 
has  fever.  Very  often  sponging  can 
and  needs  to  be  done  along  with  phy- 
sician's care.  Sage  tea  is  also  good  in 
case  of  fever,  especially  with  children. 
This  is  also  good  to  prevent  perspira- 
tion after  fever  is  broken. — E.  J.  Boyd, 
Davis  Co.,  Ia. 

For  the  Eyes. — When  eyes  are  weak, 
tired  or  sore,  a  good  wash  is  made  of  one 
quart  good  rain  water,  that  has  not 
stood  in  galvanized  vessel,  strained  into 
glass  jar,  to  which  is  added  two  level 
tablespoons  good  table  salt,  and  the 
slightly  beaten  white  of  an  egg.  Shake 
well  together  and  strain  again,  then 
return  to  jar  and  keep  in  cool  place 
sealed  tightly.  Warm  a  little  at  a  time 
and  bathe  eyes  freely  as  required. 
Lemon  juice  added  to  this  is  highly  rec- 
ommended for  a  felon.  If  used  in  time 
it  will  invariably  effect  a  cure. 

For  Cough. — Clear  honey  and  sweet 
oil  warmed  together  are  good  to  take 
for  loosening  a  cold,  a  couple  of  spoon- 
fuls at  a  time.  The  amount  of  sweet  oil 
should  be  proportioned  according  to  con  - 
dition  of  stomach.  Also  make  a  strong 
tea  of  hoarhound  leaves  and  sweeten  to 
a  syrup  or  to  suit  taste.  Grease  chest 
with  hot  sweet  oil  and  apply  hot  flan- 
nels. Lard  and  turpentine  and  lard  and 
quinine  are  good  to  loosen  a  cough.  If 
a  child  too  small  to  take  quinine,  rub 
well  under  arms  and  across  chest  and 
stomach  with  quinine  and  lard  mixed 
half  and  half. 

For  Cold  and  Pneumonia. — Hops  are 
a  very  reliable  remedy  and  can  be  used 
in  several  ways.  (1).  Make  a  tea  of 
some  good  hops  and  drink  a  teaspoonful 
at  a  time,  repeating  frequently.  (2). 
Fry  out  a  quantity  of  hops  in  very  hot 
fresh  lard.  Strain  through  cloth. 
Grease  all  over  patient's  chest  and 
throat,  after  which  apply  hot  pieces  of 
flannel  over  chest,  repeating  as  fast  as 
one  cools.  Continue  until  cough  loosens. 
(3).  Fill  square  of  cheese  cloth  size  of 
patient's  chest  with  fresh  dry  hops  and 
sew  up.  Put  in  steamer  and  steam  as 
you  would  bread  until  very  hot.  Place 
over  patient's  chest  and  cover  with  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  well  heated  dry  flan- 
nel. Have  two  squares  of  hops  and 
change  as  often  as  one  cools.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  let  clothing  on  patient  get 
moist.  Hops  steamed  in  this  way  are 
not  apt  to  dampen  clothing,  but  will 
steam  and  warm  the  lungs  nicely. 


Domestic  Hints. 


French  Fried  Sweet  Potatoes. — 
Prepare  the  potatoes  according  to  the 
general  rules.  Then  slice  very  fine,  or 
cut  in  cubes  or  prisms.  Dry  between 
cloths.  Then  fry  in  a  bath  of  smoking 
hot  fat.   Sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 

Saratoga  Chips. — Prepare  the  po- 
tatoes according  to  the  general  rules. 
Cut  into  very  thin  slices  with  a  salad 
cutter.  Dry  between  cloths.  Fry  in  a 
bath  of  smoking  hot  fat.  Then  sprinkle 
slightly  with  salt.  They  may  be  served 
either  hot  or  cold. 

Turnips  a  la  Creme.— Prepare  the 
turnips  according  to  the  general  rule 
for  vegetables.  Cut  into  J-inch  cubes 
and  cook  until  tender.  Drain,  and 
place  them  in  a  vegetable  dish  and 
marinate  with  cream  sauce,  three  level 
tablespoonfuls  butter,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  one 
cup  milk,  sprinkle  cayenne.    Make  like 
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white  sauce.  This  is  enough  for  two 
cups  turnips. 

Walnut  Cake. — Cream  one-half  cup 
butter  with  one  and  one-half  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  milk,  three  eggs  beaten 
separately,  two  cups  flour  sifted  with 
one  and  one-half  teaspoonful  baking 
powder,  one  cup  walnut  meats  chopped 
and  dredged  with  flour.  Mix  according 
to  general  rules.  Bake  in  loaf.  Ice  with 
plain  boiled  frosting. 

Stuffed  Eggs. — Remove  the  shell 
from  hard  cooked  eggs  and  cut  them  in 
two  crosswise.  Remove  the  yolks  and 
mash  through  the  strainer.  For  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  finely  ground  bam  or  tongue,  one 
tablespoonful  butter,  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful salt,  dash  of  cayenne  pepper.  Mix 
to  a  smooth  paste  and  fill  the  whites 
with  the  mixture.  Chill  and  serve  on 
lettuce  leaves  or  with  garnish  of  pars- 
ley. 

Cinnamon  Rolls. — Use  same  recipe 
as  for  bread  sponge,  but  add  one- 
quarter  cup  butter,  one  egg  beaten 
separately,  one-half  cup  sugar.  When 
ready  to  roll  into  loaves,  roll  into  rec- 
tangular sheets  J-inch  thick  and  spread 
with  butter.  Sprinkle  over  this  one 
tablespoonful  sugar  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful cinnamon.  Roll  as  jelly  cake  and 
cut  into  slices  J-inch  thick.  Place  in  a 
pan  and  let  rise  until  they  double  their 
bulk.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Corn  Soup. — One  quart  corn  pulp, 
one  quart  cold  water,  one  quart  milk, 
two  tabiespoonfuls  butter,  one  table- 
spoonful flour,  slice  of  onion,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  salt,  one-quarter  teaspoonful 
white  pepper.  Chop  the  corn  fine,  add 
the  water  and  cook  twenty  minutes. 
Heat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler  with 
the  onion.  Remove  the  onion  before 
adding  the  other  ingredients.  Make  a 
white  sauce  of  the  butter,  flour  and 
seasonings,  using  one  cup  of  the  hot 
milk  for  liquid.  Boil  ten  "minutes  and 
add  to  the  milk.  Mash  the  cooked 
corn  through  a  coarse  sieve  and  blend 
into  this.    Serve  hot. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


For  marks  made  on  painted  wood- 
work by  matches,  try  rubbing  first 
with  a  slice  of  lemon,  then  with  whit- 
ing, and  in  a  few  moments  wash  with 
warm  soapsuds. 

Before  broiling  a  steak  give  it  a  dust 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  brush  it  over 
with  a  little  good  salad  oil.  A  little  salt 
thrown  on  the  coal  will  often  clear  the 
fire  if  you  are  in  a  hurry. 

The  cloths  used  in  waxing  floors  or 
polishing  furniture  should  be  kept  in  a 
covered  crock  as  long  as  clean,  then, 
instead  of  letting  them  accumulate  in 
closet  or  storeroom,  burn  them  imme- 
diately, since  vegetable  oils  are  so  liable 
to  spontaneous  combustion. 

A  celebrated  oculist  recommends  in 
any  cases  where  dirt,  lime  or  sparks 
get  into  the  eyes  that  the  sufferer  have 
pure  olive  oil  poured  in  until  everything 
of  a  hurtful  nature  is  removed.  The 
remedy  is  quite  painless,  and  never  fails 
to  remove  all  foreign  substances. 

Care  should  be  taken  of  children's 
lunch  baskets  to  keep  them  sweet  and 
clean,  dipping  them  in  hot  salt  water, 
then  into  cold,  at  least  once  a  month. 
Dry  quickly  by  the  fire  or  in  the  sun- 
shine. Use  paper  napkins  instead  of 
linen,  and  burn  them  after  once  using. 

The  objection  to  brass  or  iron  beds 
that  draughts  are  noticeable  is  over- 
come by  the  use  of  dainty  curtains  at 
the  head.  In  hospitals  squares  of  heavy 
pique,  tied  by  tapes  at  the  corners  to 
the  uprights  of  the  bed,  are  laundered 
weekly  with  the  other  bed  linen. 

The  metal  handles  of  furniture  fre- 
quently become  so  tarnished  that  it  is 
impossible  to  restore  their  polish  per- 
manently by  rubbing,  or  ordinary 
means.  This  may  be  done,  however,  by 
painting  them  with  the  gilt,  bronze  or 
silver  paints  that  are  used  in  decorating, 
and  which  may  be  purchased  at  any  art 
shop. 

There  are  many  schools  and  methods 
extant  for  cultivating  memory,  all  ex- 
cellent in  certain  directions,  but  there 
are  some  things  to  forget  if  one  would 
attain  happiness.  Among  others  for- 
get your  neighbor's  faults,  the  slander 


heard,  the  unpleasant  peculiarities  of 
friends,  personal  quarrels  and  tempta- 
tions. Obliterate  everything  disagree- 
able from  yesterday  and  start  out  with 
a  clean  page  for  to-day,  keeping  in 
memory  only  those  things  which  are 
lovely  and  lovable. 

Another  modern  development  is  the 
wooden  cooking  plate  for  pies  and  cakes. 
The  plates  are  made  of  wood  pulp  and 
water,  are  porous,  light  and  cheap. 
No  greasing  is  required  and  the  dough 
or  paste  never  sticks.  The  pulp  absorbs 
any  superfluous  grease,  and  the  use  of 
the  plates  is  therefore  sanitary.  The 
plates  cost  about  one  cent  apiece,  and 
are  to  be  had  at  several  department 
stores  and  house  furnishing  shops. 
_  Many  small  leaks  may  be  stopped  in 
tinware,  at  home  by  the  use  of  a  hot 
iron,  lead  or  solder,  and  acid.  Your 
druggist  will  tell  you  the  kind  to  get. 
Solder  can  be  bought  very  cheap  at  the 
hardware  store.  To  solder  a  hole,  have 
the  article  perfectly  clean.  With  a 
knife,  scrape  around  the  hole.  Put  a 
very  little  acid  on  the  place.  Have  the 
iron  red  hot,  hold  the  solder  over  the  hole 
and  melt  off  a  little  with  the  iron,  then 
smooth  around  with  iron.  A  little 
practice  will  enable  one  to  do  as  fine  a 
job  as  the  tinner. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  cleaning  white 
furs  by  rubbing  cornmeal  over  the  soiled 
surface,  but  here  is  a  variation,  taken 
from  Good  Housekeeping's  "Discov- 
eries": Heat  the  cornmeal  in  a  pan 
until  it  is  as  hot  as  the  hands  can  bear 
it.  Put  the  furs  into  the  hot  cornmeal 
without  removing  from  the  stove,  and 
rub  through  the  hands  as  if  soap  and 
water  were  being  used.  After  a  few 
minutes  rubbing,  the  furs  should  be 
shaken  out  and  will  be  found  quite  spot- 
less. The  same  cornmeal  can  be  used 
several  times. 
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You  Can  Have  a  Bank 

Account  in  the  City  where  the  Earn- 
ing Power  of  Money  is  Greater  than 
it  is  in  the  Small  Town  or  the  Country 


WE  PAY  4%  INTEREST  PER 
ANNUM  ON  TERM  DEPOSIT 
CERTIFICATES,COMPOUND- 
ED  EACH  SIX  MONTHS,  AND 
YOU  CAN  DEPOSIT  WITH  US 
BY  MAIL  IN  ANY  SUM  FROM 
$ioo 

Put  Your  Money  in  a  STRONG 
CITY  BANK. 

PUT  IT  IN 
The  MARKET  STREET  Bank 
Market  and  7th  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  California 


D  A  K  E  6 '  AO'CY,  *.  F., 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS — 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  SI. 
San  Francisco 


wr\  on  household 

em  _  ,  ,  _  _  goodsshipped 

npf  <  n  QQsr.-.T! 
JUuuU  Uluu 
**  *"  w  Colorado  or 

along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Beldns  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco. 
244  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St  . 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  42  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 

KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 


U.   S.   Gouernment  Inspected. 


For   Quality,  Unsurpassed. 


Western  Heat  Company, 

San  Francisco. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent 


IjL 


RAN 


Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
Eonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
of  H  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 

t\  At  irnniim  FARM  BARGAINS  Send  for 
(.A  I  I  h  I IKN  I  A    11  S-  1  M.WoosterCo.. 

vrni.ii  VMiiiin  648  MarketSt  i  s.  f.,  cai 

rflR  CM  C  GOOD  RANCH  AT  A  BARGAIN, 
run  OHLC  160  acres  near  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
Price  $3500.  For  further  particulars  address 
I.  R.  D.  GRUBB,  Real  Estate,  825  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Gridley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &  CO.,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.F. 

IS  YOUR  RANCH  FOR  SALE?  Zffig 

Los  Angeles  and  the  East,  we  know  we  can  sell  it 
if  the  price  is  right.  No  charge  unless  we  make  a 
sale.  Write  us  about  it  to-day.  PHILLIPS  & 
CULVER,  22  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WE  sell  country  lands.  CHATFIELD& VINZENT, 
228. Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers',  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age dally  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  AH  departments  open  the  en 
tire  year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


Wanted  Everywhere 

MORF    AflFMTQ  t0  sell  our  fruit  trees 

munc  niatiM  I  o  and  orDamental  shrub. 

bery.  We  pay  the  largest  commissions  and  furnish 
you  outtit  free.  Our  agents  are  earning  from  115  to 
$75  per  week.  If  you  want  to  earn  such  money, 
write  for  agency  with  the 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


ALL  ABOUT 


guide  to  success.  The  Weekly 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with  bees. 
Contributors  are  practical  honey-producers 
who  know  how.  Interesting  —  instructive.  $1 
per  vear;3mos.  [  13  copies),  20c.  Samplefree. 
.mencan  Bee  .Trmmpl  3^4  Dearborn  St. .Chicago 


SCALES 


ALL  8TVLE8 
LOWEST  PRICES 


EE 

CATALOGUE 


IM  E  R 10  AN   SCALE  CO. 

IT*  AMERICAN  BANK  BLOO.,      KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT. 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
1  imb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  lor 
circular  and 
prices 


424  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


MARINE.  STATIONARY. 

GEO.  H.  WEIR, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed. 

Builder  of  Eclipse  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  85.  San  Francisco. Cal. 

Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 
PUMPS,  PIPE  and  FITTINGS. 

Estimates  furnished  on  Pumping  Plants  and 
Water  Supply  Outtlts. 

CZ.    T.  ROSE, 

818  Bryant  St.  bet.  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

All  cases  of  Rupture  cured  by  our  method  at  your 
home. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  rules  for  self-measure 
ment,  free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  Pres. 
105  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

u.l  Fulton  St.,  l  Oik.  west  of  City  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825:  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  825;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  850.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


THE  Unest  and  sweetest  watermelons  grown  are 
Florida  Favorite  Pure  Seeds,  for  sale  by  CREN- 
SHAW BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


SHORTHAND  taught  by  mail;  demand  more  than 
supply.  Miss  M  G.  Barrett,  802  Montg'y  St.,  S.F. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  13,  1005. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  t   87*©   8574         90J<@  88fc 

Thursday   87*0   85fc         90   @  89 

Friday   96%®   85*         89X©  88X 

Saturday   86*©   86  89*©  8814 

Monday   86X0   86  89  ma  88^b 

Tuesday   87  @   85*         S9\i®  88* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday    48fc@4594  4ft^@45 

Thursday   46%@ib%  45*(a45 

Friday   47  @46  45*<a>44,„ 

Saturday   46  @45«  45X<a>44', 

Monday   45!4@44*4  4478@44?i 

Tuesday   44*@44H  44*@44* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1905.  May,  1906. 

Wednesday  fl  35  ©1  J4  II  42>4<ai  41* 

Thursday   1  35  ©1  34*  1  41*@1  41?» 

Fridav  1  36  @1  36  1  42   §1  419C 

Saturday   1  36  ©1  36  1  42  @1  l\% 

Monday   1  36«@1  86tf  1  43  @1  42* 

Tuesday    1  36  @1  35  1  42  @1  41 H 

Wheat. 

The  spot  market  of  this  city  is  steady- 
but  quiet.  Arrivals  from  the  North  have 
been  rather  heavy  and  buyers  at  this 
point  are  all  well  supplied.  The  price 
quoted  on  No.  1,  shipping,  is  a  relative 
valuation  only,  this  grain  being  nominal. 
There  has  been  some  trading  in  futures, 
and  the  option  market  has  a  firmer  tone 
than  last  week.  Prices  have  held  close  to 
$1.42  for  May  and  $1.36*  for  December, 
the  bulk  of  the  trading  being  in  the  former. 
The  favorable  Government  report,  issued 
Dec.  11th,  did  not  have  so  much  of  a  bear- 
ing effect  as  had  been  expected,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  to  a  large  extent 
counteracted  by  unfavorable  reports  from 
Russia,  which  would  indicate  that  ship- 
ments are  falling  off  in  that  country. 
Advices  from  Chicago  are  to  the  effect 
that  receipts  have  been  materially  re- 
duced at  primary  markets,  particularly  in 
the  Northwest  by  heavy  storms  resulting 
in  railroad  blockades,  limiting  the  move- 
ment. The  light  marketings  have  had  a 
tendency  to  firm  prices.  The  Govern- 
ment report,  which  was  issued  Dec.  11, 
estimates  the  newly  seeded  area  of  win- 
ter wheat  land  at  31,341,000  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  6%  over  the  fall  of  1904. 

California  Milling  tl  42  @1  47* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  40   @1  45 

Northern  Club    1  42*®1  43* 

Northern  Bluestem   1  45  ©1  47* 

Northern  Red   1  35   01  37* 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

Tuesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1906,  wheat  ranged  from  11.4101.41. 

Floor. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  05  ©3  30 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  30  @8  55 

Oountry  grades,  extras    4  05  ©4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  @4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  80  05  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ©4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  04  40 

Barley. 

Owing  to  more  liberal  receipts  of  barley 
than  had  arrived  for  some  weeks  previ- 
ous, the  cash  grain  is  a  shade  off  at  this 
report.  The  market  is  quiet  on  off 
grades,  but  fairly  active  for  choice  lots  of 
feed.  Concerning  futures,  the  market 
has  remained  listless  during  the  entire 
week.  Future  option  is  weaker  than  at 
last  week's  report,  the  price  ranging 
around  $1.21  for  December,  and  $1.23}  for 
May,  with  but  little  trading  in  either." 

Brewing  tl  19   ©1  22* 

Feed,  No.  1  good  to  choice  spot          1  20  «sl  23^ 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  16  ©1  17* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  tocholoe   1  27*01  3ft 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   I  21)  01  27* 

Oata. 

The  oat  market  is  firmer,  due  to  a 
slight  falling  off  of  receipts  from  the 
North,  where  prices  are  becoming  too 
high  to  warrant  very  much  being  shipped 
to  San  E'rancisco.  Black  oats  and  choice 
reds  are  scarce  and  somewhat  firmer.  In 
Chicago,  the  market  is  said  to  be  a  little 
easier. 

White  oats  tl  47*ffil  55 

Black  oats     ©I  7ft 

Red,  choice  new   1  35   ®1  60 

Red,  fair   1  25   @l  35 

Corn 

Arrivals  of  Western  sacked  corn  have 
been  fairly  liberal  during  the  current 
week.  The  market  has  been  rather 
quiet,  but  prices  have  been  well  main- 
tained. Reports  from  the  Middle  West- 
ern corn  centers  indicate  a  similar  situa- 
tion to  that  prevailing  locally,  viz.,  heav- 
ier receipts  than  were  anticipated  and  a 
consequent  softening  of  the  market. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  35  @1  37* 

Large  Yellow   1  32*@1  37* 

Small  Yellow   1  50  <ai  55 

Egyptian  White   1  37*01  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  25   ©1  27* 


Rye. 

There  is  little  change  to  report  in  the 
rye  situation.  Prices  remain  as  hereto- 
fore, $1.52J  being  the  top  quotation, 
which  can  be  secured  for  choice,  and 
plenty  of  inferior  rye  offering  at  about 
$1.47A,  with  but  few  takers.  The  off- 
grade  rye  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
Utah  crop,  which  has  been  seeking  a 
market  here  of  late. 

Good  to  choice  tl  45   coil  52* 

Buckwheat. 
The  only  takers  of  buckwheat  in  this 
market  are  the  millers,  none  of  whom 
have  large  stocks  on  hand,  and  none  of 
whom  are  disposed  to  buy  new  buck- 
wheat at  the  prices  now  being  asked. 
Choice  grades  are  being  held  at  $1.75,  but 
the  highest  price  recorded  for  any  sale  in 
the  local  market  is  $1.60.  It  appears 
from  the  size  of  the  offerings  that  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  buckwheat  than  usual 
was  raised  this  year. 

Good  to  choice   1  50   @1  75 

Beans. 

The  general  tone  of  the  bean  market, 
as  is  generally  expected  near  the  holiday 
season,  is  steady  but  quiet.  The  market 
on  small  white  beans  is  a  shade  stronger, 
owing  to  somewhat  lighter  receipts. 
Pinks  remain  unchanged  as  to  price, 
and  the  present  figure  is  expected  to  be 
maintained  for  some  time  to  come,  as  not 
much  of  the  crop  has  as  yet  been  mar- 
keted. The  lima  bean  market  continues 
steady  at  last  week's  prices,  though  trad- 
ing is  very  light  at  these  figures.  Bayos 
are  quiet  and  blackeyes  fiVm.  Red  kid- 
neys are  a  shade  firmer. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice  *3  00  ©3  2ft 

Large  White   2  00  ®2  60 

Pinks   1  75  ©2  10 

Pinks,  damaged   1  00  @1  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  SO  @3  6ft 

Red  Kidneys   3  50  @3  75 

Reds   3  00  ©3  10 

Llmas,  good  tocholoe   4  00  @4  2ft 

Black-eye  Beans   4  60  @4  75 

Dried  Feas. 

Prices  remain  unchanged,  though  a 
small  amount  of  trading  is  being  done,  as 
holders  do  not  seem  disposed  to  sell  at 
these  figures,  especially  in  the  face  of  a 
rising  Eastern  market.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  crop  has  already  left  first 
hands,  and  such  as  still  remains  will 
probably  be  held  for  an  advance  later  in 
the  season. 

Green  Peas,  California  t2  25  @2  40 

Niles   1  75   ©2  00 

Hops. 

The  local  hop  market  is  very  dull,  and 
the  Eastern  market  is  slightly  lower. 
Transactions  have  been  limited  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  and  such  as  have 
been  made  have  been  mostly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  deliveries  on  contracts 
previously  made.  The  growers  are  hold- 
ing prices  slightly  in  advance  of  the  fig- 
ures which  present  conditions  seem  to 
warrant.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
85,000  bales  still  unsold  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  as  against  30,000  bales  at  this  time 
last  year.  Inferior  grades  are  being 
neglected  entirely,  owing  to  the  extremely 
low  price  obtainable  for  choice.  Prices, 
as  indicated  by  last  week's  sales,  should 
be  about  as  follows:  Inferior  grades,  6c; 
good  brewing  hops,  8(«  8Jc;  prime,  9c; 
prime  to  choice,  9£<Vi  lOJc.  A  few  sales  of 
the  1904  crop  have  been  reported  at  from 
5(«  6c,  and  at  the  present  writing  no 
encouragement  can  bo  offered  for  the 
betterment  of  prices  in  the  near  future, 
as  hops  are  too  plentiful  and  the  demand 
is  certainly  decreasing,  brewers  having 
purchased  heavily  since  the  season 
opened. 

Fair  to  good  *.  6  @— 

Good  brewing   8  ©8* 

Prime   9  @— 

Prime  to  choice   9*©10* 

Wool. 

There  is  very  little  change  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  local  wool  situation,  the 
market  here  being  largely  a  reflection  of 
the  Eastern  market.  Few  transactions  of 
any  importance  have  been  made  during 
the  current  week,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
buyers  here  are  unable  to  conform  to  the 
ideas  of  growers  concerning  prices.  The 
inferior  wools  such  as  the  California  fall 
clip  consists  of,  very  largely,  are  not 
wanted  in  the  Eastern  market  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  demand  there  being  mostly 
for  long  wools  suitable  for  worsteds.  Since 
the  action  of  growers  in  pooling  their  in- 
terests and  thereby  maintaining  prices  at 
whatever  level  they  see  fit,  jobbers  have 
withdrawn  their  buyers  from  the  country 
entirely,  and  are  offering  no  attempt  to 
handle  any  of  the  fall  clip, 


Humboldt  and  Mendocino   15  @16* 

Northern,  free   14*©  16 

Northern,  defective  12  ©14 

Middle  County,  free  14  @16 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10  ©14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          9  ©11 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  23  ©25 

Eastern  Oregon  15  @17 

Nevada  16  ©20 


Hay  and  Straw. 

General  trade  in  hay  still  continues 
rather  dull.  Stock  hay  rules  firm,  how- 
ever, as  is  also  the  case  with  strictly  fancy 
lots,  of  which  there  is  but  little  offering. 
The  bulk  of  the  shipments  are  the  me- 
dium grades,  which  may  be  said  to  deter- 
mine the  market  at  present.  The  demand 
for  hay  in  the  outside  country  points  still 
continues  to  increase,  and  undoubtedly 
will  continue  to  do  so.  Unless  rains  come 
before  a  very  great  while,  the  market 
here  will  be  affected,  even  though  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  hay  stored  in  the  pub- 
lic warehouses  throughout  the  State. 
Alfalfa  continues  in  very  good  demand, 
with  the  choicer  grades  higher.  Straw 
is  dragging  badly. 

Wheat,  choice  114  00   ©  16  50 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00  ©  13  60 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  ©  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  oo  ®  12  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00  ©  9  00 

Barley   7  00   ffl   9  50 

Clover   600   ©  900 

Alfalfa   7  00   (ail  50 

Stock  hay   7  00  ®   8  00 

Compressed   10  00  ©  13  00 

Straw,  fl  bale   35  0  55 

MIlUtafTn. 

The  supply  of  oilcake  meal  in  the  hands 
of  local  dealers  is  very  limited,  as  it  is,  in 
fact,  even  in  the  hands  of  millers,  who 
are  unable  to  supply  it  in  any  quantity 
over  one  or  two  ton  lots.  Prices  aro  there- 
fore high  and  are  being  firmly  held.  Bran 
is  declining  in  price  in  consequence  of 
heavy  receipts  from  the  North.  Mid- 
dlings are  in  rather  short  supply,  and  are 
firmly  held  at  $29  per  ton  for  choice.  Co- 
coanut  cake  or  meal  is  in  light  supply  and 
firmer  in  price.  Other  varieties  are  steady 
and  do  not  show  any  appreciable  weakness 
as  yet  from  the  rain. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ft  ton  t22  00   ©  23  00 

Bran,  ft  ton   20  00  ©  21  00 

Middlings   27  50   @  29  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00   0  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   26  00  ©  27  00 

Cornmeal   29  50  ©  30  ftO 

Cracked  Corn   30  00   0  31  00 

Oilcake  Meal   39  00  <a  40  On 

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   24  00  ®   

Seeds. 

Seeds  of  all  kinds  are  in  somewhat  bet- 
ter demand  since  the  recent  rains.  It  is 
said  that  the  largest  crop  of  mustard  seed 
ever  harvested  in  the  Lompoc  valley  is 
now  being  brought  forward  to  this  mar- 
ket. Arrivals  up  to  this  date,  however, 
have  not  been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
cause  any  decline  in  price.  Alfalfa  seed, 
and  all  kinds  of  grass  seeds,  are  in  good 
demand,  and  prices  are  being  well  main- 
tained.   Flaxseed  is  nominal. 

Alfalfa  113  00   ©14  CO 

Flax     ©   

Mustard,  Yellow   3  fto   @  3  75 

Mustard.  Trieste   4  50  ©  4  75 

Per  lb 

Canary   6*@  7 

Rape   2*@  3 

Hemp   3*@  4 

Timothy   5*@  6 

Honey. 

The  arrivals  of  honey  have  been  rather 
meager,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
market  is  not  particularly  active  though 
fairly  steady.  Apiarists  seem  to  be  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  holding  off  in 
the  marketing  of  their  product  will 
scarcely  avail  them  anything  in  the  way 
of  increased  prices.  It  is  evident  that 
the  reports  of  shortages  in  some  bee  rais- 
ing districts  have  been  greatly  overdrawn 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  the  market, 
and  it  now  appears  according  to  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  the  prices  of  5c  for 
extracted  water  white  and  4c  for  extracted 
amber  are  very  liberal  figures.  White 
comb  honey  in  single  frames  is  moving 
freely  at  from  9c  to  10c,  and  amber  comb 
at  from  7c  to  8c  per  pound. 

Extracted,  Water  White   44*©  5 

Extracted,  White  4*@  4* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  ©  4* 

Extracted,  Amber   3*@  4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  ©3* 

White  Comb,  1-frames   9  ©10 

Amber  Comb   7  @  8 

Beeswax 

Arrivals  of  wax  have  been  rather  light, 
but  sufficient  to  cover  the  wants  of  the 
trade.  For  good,  choice,  light  wax  26c  to 
27c  is  about  the  market,  but  it  is  probable 
that  an  extra  fine  lot  would  bring  an  ad- 
vance over  these  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  26  ©27 

Dark  24  ©25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  market  is  steady  on  all  kinds  of 
dressed  meats,  with  a  slightly  weaker 
feeling  in  the  hog  market.  Small  veal 
and  spring  lamb  have  advanced  Ac  per 
pound  in  price. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  ft  ft  ®  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4  ©  4* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  ©4 

Mutton— ewes,  8®9c;  wethers   9*®  10 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  fts   5?i@  b\ 


Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   ft  ,<* 

Hogs,  small,  fat,  under  150  lbs   6%®— 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   8  @  7* 

Veal,  small,  ft  ft   8  0  9 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  B>  10  ©11 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  market  has  been  rather  inac- 
tive this  week,  with  a  tendency  to  dull- 
ness. Tanners  are  not  disposed  to  pay 
present  prices  for  the  poor  quality  of 
hides  now  coming  in,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
hide  dealers  would  buy  on  the  present 
basis.  It  is  generally  expected  that  when 
active  buying  begins  again  after  Jan.  1st 
it  will  be  on  a  slightly  lower  basis. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  13  @—      12  ©— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  12   @—      11  ©— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  11*®—  10*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  11*©—  10*©— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts. 11*®—  10*$— 

Stags   7  0  8       7  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  10*®—      10  ©— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  @—      11  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  @—      12  @— 

Dry  Hides  19  0—      19  ©— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts.  16  ®17      15  0— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  20  081      19  ©— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  50@2  00 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   9001  25 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   60®  90 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   20®  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  000— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  lb®— 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  250— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75® — 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  500— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00©— 

Tallow,  good  quality     4  04* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades    S*®3* 

Bates  and  Bagging. 

The  situation  remains  unchanged  so 
far  as  the  demand  for  present  consump- 
tion is  concerned.  Little  business  is  be- 
ing transacted,  except  such  as  is  oc- 
casioned by  farmers  having  secured  an 
inadequate  supply  earlier  in  the  season. 
There  is  a  strong  market  for  Calcutta 
futures,  June  bags  being  quoted  at  7c  to 
7Jc. 

Bean  Bags  I  6*0 — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  I,  7*@8X;  No.  2  7*07X 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6*07* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7*@7* 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   —  ©  36 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  ft   —   0  34 

Foul  try. 

The  market  continues  firm  and  is  even 
a  shade  stronger  than  at  the  last  report. 
Large  stock  is  in  particularly  active  de- 
mand, the  top  quotations  being  readily 
received  for  fancy  stock.  Young  stock  is 
also  a  shade  stronger.  Arrivals  of  tur- 
keys have  been  very  light,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  practically  nominal.  Fancy  dressed 
stock  brings  from  24c  to  25c.  Fat  geese, 
ducks  and  turkeys  will  be  wanted  in  the 
local  market  until  December  22nd,  by 
which  time  all  shipments  for  the  Christ- 
mas trade  should  be  on  the  market. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  ft  ft  t  18  ©  20 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  ft                 18  ©  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  ft                       18  @  20 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen                4  50  ©  5  00 

Hens,  large                                    6  00  ©  6  50 

Roosters,  old                               4  50  ©  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)             5  50  ©  6  50 

Fryers                                             5  00  @  5  50 

Broilers,  large                                 3  50  ©  4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                2  00  ©  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen                         5  00  ©  5  50 

Ducks,  young,  fi  dozen                    5  00  ©  7  00 

Geese,  ft  pair                                 2  00  ©2  25 

Goslings,  ft  pair                              2  25  ©250 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen                      1  00  ©  1  25 

Pigeons,  young                             2  oo  0  2  2ft 

Batter. 

The  butter  market  is  firmer  for  all 
grades,  the  off  grades  being  brought  into 
consumption  by  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  extras.  Sales  on  the  San  Francisco 
Dairy  Produce  Exchange  warrant  the 
following  prices,  which  are  those  paid  by 
commission  men  on  the  street. 

Creamery,  extras,  ftft   26  ©28 

Creamery,  firsts   —  ®25 

Creamery,  seconds   21  ©23 

Dairy,  select   20  (*25 

Dairy,  flrscs   22  0— 

Dairy,  seconds   20  ©— 

Calilornia  storage   23*@34* 

Mixed  Store   —  ©20 

Uheese. 

The  market  is  steady  and  a  good  de- 
mand, both  shipping  and  local,  is  main- 
taining prices  at  their  present  level. 
Fancy  Californias  and  Young  Americas 
are  in  especially  brisk  demand. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   13  ©14* 

California,  good  to  choice   —  ©13 

California,  fair  to  good   11  ©12* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   13  014 

Eastern,  new   16  ©17 

■«». 

The  cold  weather  of  the  past  few  days 
has  advanced  prices  quite  materially, 
especially  for  solected  ranch  eggs.  All 
grades  sell  readily,  however,  and  the  prices 
depend  on  quality. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  45  050 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  A  size.  3ft  ©42 

California,  good  to  choice  store   30  ©35 

Eastern  firsts   23  ©26 

Eastern  seconds   20  ©21 

Potatoes. 

On  fancy  stock  the  market  is  firm,  and 
even  shows  an  advance,  but  the  cheaper 
grades  are  moving  slowly  and  stocks  are 
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having1  a  tendency  to  accumulate.  Some 
fancy  Salinas  Burbanks  sold  in  the  local 
market  as  high  as  $1.50  during  the  past 
week,  and  this  price  is  now  being  held  as 
the  top  asking  price.  Large  arrivals  of 
sweet  potatoes  have  had  a  tendency  to 
depress  the  market  still  further,  and  the 
top  quotation  of  $1.50  per  cental  for  choice 
is  now  obtained  with  difficulty. 

River  Burbanks,  $  cental   60  ©  HO 

Salinas  Burbanks  '.   1  15  (a)  1  50 

Oregon  Burbanks   75  fa)  1  15 

Tomales   80  @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes   1  25  @  1  50 

Vegetables. 

There  is  a  good,  steady  demand  for  good 
stock,  and  prices  on  nearly  all  varieties 
have  been  well  maintained.  String  beans 
and  green  peas  are  in  rather  light  supply 
and  show  advances.  Onions  are  also 
firmer.  Oregon  onions  are  now  coming 
into  market,  and  are  quoted  at  $1  30  to 
$1.40,  per  cental.  All  Oregon  stock, 
which  has  arrived  up  to  this  date,  is  of 
good  quality.  Cabbage  is  becoming  very 
scarce  and  is  now  quoted  at  $1.25  per 
cental.  Other  vegetables  are  steady  at 
appearing-  quotations. 

Beans,  String,  $  ft   10  @  12^ 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts. . .  1  00  @  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  <p  ft   5  @  7 

Garlic,  *ft   5  ffl  6 

Onions,  Oregon,  $  ctl   1  30   ©  1  40 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  $  ctl.  1  10  ($  1  25 
Onions,  Australian  Brown,      ctl...  1  25   ©  1  45 

Peas,  Green,  $  ft   7  @  10 

Peppers,  Bell,  ^  ft   5  @  6 

Peppers,  Green,  $  ft   4   @  5 

Tomatoes,  ^  box  or  crate   75  (a)  1  20 

Artichokes,  $  doz   50   ©  1  00 

Cucumbers,  $  box   1  00   ©  1  50 

Carrots,  $  sack   65  ©  75 

Hubbard  Squash,  f,  ton   —    ©20  00 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  tbe 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Fresh  Frnlts. 

Receipts  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits  in  the 
local  market  continue  light,  and  in  sev- 
eral varieties  have  almost  fallen  off  al- 
together. Apples  continue  in  liberal 
supply,  and  are  meeting  with  a  good  de- 
mand at  prices  ranging  all  the  way  from 
35c  to  $1.25  per  box,  the  lower  figure  be- 
ing necessitated  by  the  large  amount  of 
under-sized  and  wormy  stock  which  is 
arriving.  The  only  grapes  now  appear- 
ing in  the  market  are  of  the  Verdell, 
Tokay  and  Muscat  varieties,  and  these 
are  all  held  at  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  crate. 
Huckleberries,  whortleberries  and  rasp- 
berries are  now  out  of  the  market  en- 
tirely, and  strawberries  are  in  very  light 
supply,  and  are  being  sold  only  by  the 
basket  and  the  prices  ranging  from  15c  to 
20c.  A  few  pears  of  the  Winter  Nelis 
variety  are  now  arriving,  and  are  held  at 
$2.25  and  $2.75  per  box. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  ia  50-lb  bx  100  ©  125 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  $50-lb.  box  75  @  1  00 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  40-ft  box..      35   ©  80 

Figs,  $  two  layer   85   @    1  00 

Grapes,  Verdell,  crate   1  00   ©    1  25 

Grapes,  Tokay,  $  crate   1  00   ©    1  25 

Grapes,  Muscat,  f,  crate   1  00  ©   1  25 

Huckleberries,  ^  ft   —  ©  — 

Strawberries,  large  var.,  $  bskt. .      15  ®  20 

Whortleberries,  ^ft   —  ©  — 

Persimmons,     box    75  @   1  2i 

Pomegranates,  ^  box   —  <3  — 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis   2  25  ©   2  75 

Dried  Frnlts. 

The  dried  fruit  Jsituation  on  the  coast 
is  very  strong  statistically — in  fact  the 
strongest  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
The  apple  market  continues  to  respond  to 
the  reports  of  a  crop  shortage  in  the 
Eastern  apple  raising-  States,  and  the 
price  of  9Jc  is  now  being  realized  for 
strictly  fancy  grades.  The  prune  market 
is  also  in  good  condition,  and  the  present 
outlook  with  regard  to  supply  and  de- 
mand would  warrant  higher  prices.  Sel- 
dom at  this  time  of  the  year  have  stocks 
of  prunes  been  so  light  in  first  hands,  and 
seldom  has  a  price  of  8$c,  choice  basis, 
been  realized  by  packers  so  early  in  the 
season. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   —  @  8 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  sy,@  sy, 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft  7yf@  »x 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8(4®  9 

Pigs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @62K 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stan  wick,  $  lb...  8  @  &yt 

Nectarines,  red,     lb   — ©  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  8H@ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  9  @  Qy, 

Pears,  standard,     ft   — @  sys 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy  10  @12 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   554®  OK 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  ©  8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6  @8 

Prunes,  Sliver,  good  to  fancy   f>y,<§>  8K 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  — @— c ;  40-508,  5@5v<c; 
50-608,  4>4@4Hc;  60-70s,  35iffl4c;  70-80s,  3^@3^c; 
80-90s,  23£@3c;  90-lOOs,  2^@2^c:  small,  2H@2^c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   5  @  5V4 


WOOL. 

Have  you  any  on  hand  and  unsold?  If  so,  tell  us 
how  much  and  kind,  and  we  will  give  you  valuable 
information  that  will  help  you  in  selling. 

CENTURY  MERCANTILE  CO. 

14  Sansome  Street,       -        San  Francisco. 


Apples,  quartered   4$£@  5V4 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2Vi@  3 

Pigs,  Black   2>4@  3 

Raisins. 

Up  to  this  date  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  raisin  situation.  Both 
Eastern  and  coast  jobbers  are  refusing  to 
meet  the  growers'  and  packers'  combina- 
tion prices,  and  the  result  is  an  almost 
complete  stagnation  during  what  should 
be  the  busiest  season  of  the  whole  year. 
There  is  considerable  discontent  on  the 
growers'  side  of  the  combination,  and 
there  is  talk  of  holding  a  mass  meeting  in 
Fresno  next  week  for  the  purpose  of  voic- 
ing a  protest  against  maintaining  the 
price  at  its  present  level.  Packers  out- 
side the  association  are  now  pretty  well 
sold  out  of  fancy  seeded  stock,  the  bulk 
of  their  holdings  having  brought  an  av- 
erage price  of  7c  for  fancy  stock.  It  is 
said  that  the  Fresno  meeting  is  likely  to 
be  the  opening  wedge  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  combination. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-ft  box  1  40  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box  1  50  @  

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box  2  00  @  

Dehesas,  20-ft  box  2  50  @  

Imperials,  20-ft  box   .  3  00  @  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  5%@  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  6  @  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  6V,@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons,  50-ft  boxes  6^®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  5  @  — c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  8>«f@  — c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  8  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded   6%c 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell  —  @  %yt 

Almonds,  TXL,  ^  ft  11  @12 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  $  ft  11  @12 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  $  ft  11  ©13 

Almonds,  Languedoo,  fl  ft   7%@  — 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  $  ft   7  @— 

Hard  Shell,  flft   5  ©— 

Citrus  Frnlts. 

The  market  for  citrus  fruits  has  been 
rather  quiet  during  the  current  week  and 
prices  have  weakened  somewhat.  The 
oranges  which  are  now  coming  in  show 
up  somewhat  better  as  to  quality  than 
heretofore,  being  much  riper  and  larger 
in  size.  Seedlings  are  somewhat  weaker 
in  price,  owing  to  a  poor  demand,  and  the 
accumulation  of  supplies.  Lemons  are 
weaker,  the  top  price  of  $2.50  for  fancy 
stock  being  seldom  realized.  Off  grades 
are  moving  very  slowly  at  appearing 
quotations.  New  grape  fruit  is  also  con- 
siderably weaker,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  of  rather  poor  quality  and  that  it 
must  come  into  competition  with  old 
stock,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is 
still  on  hand  and  which  is  much  riper 
than  the  new.  Limes  are  steady  at 
appearing  quotations,  from  $3  to  $4  per 
box. 

Hranees,  fancy   1  75   @2  50 

Oranges,  choice   1  25  ©1  75 

Oranges,  standard   85  «sl  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings   80  @  90 

Lemons,  California,  fancy,  $  box        2  00  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   75  @1  00 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box,  new   1  25  @2  00 

Limes,  ft  box   3  00   @4  00 

Nuts. 

The  nut  situation  remains  much  the 
same  as  last  reported.  Almonds  are  in 
good  demand  but  in  large  supply,  and 
the  present  price  is  only  being  paid  for 
nuts  to  supply  the  immediate  demand. 
Walnuts  are  now  arriving  more  freely, 
but  the  indications  are  that  the  crop 
shortage  has  not  been  overestimated. 
The  Orange  county  peanut  crop  for  the 
present  year  will  amount  to  200  tons — 
harvested  from  200  acres  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tustin  and  La  Habra.  More  than 
100  acres  are  controlled  by  C.  E.  Utt  of 
Tustin,  who  has  installed  a  new  system  of 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 

Do  you  get  the  price  list  of  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  it  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Poultry,Eg§:s,Butter,Cheese, 

Dried  Fruits,  Honey,  Nuts,  etc. 

JACOBSON,  REIMERS  &  CO.,  Commisiion  Mer- 
chants, 210-212  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco. 


 s  o  ,  o  o  o 

Turkeys  Wanted 


From  now  on,  until 
after  tbe  holidays, we 
shall  require  large 
quantities  of  dressed 
and  live  turkeys  and  live  chickens  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  tur- 
keys you  have  on  hand.  Ship  us  your  poultry. 
Highest  market  prices.  Immediate  cash  returns 
guaranteed  Choice  large  young  turkeys  selling  to- 
day as  high  as  25c  per  lb.  Mark  and  consign  all  ship 
ments of  produce  to  the  POULIRYMENS  UNION,  215- 
217 Clay  St.,  S.F.  Incorporated,  $25,00OCash  Capital. 


TURKEYS 

We  have  been  handling  Turkeys  in  this  market 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  with  such  a  long  ex- 
perience can  give  you  the  best  results.  Full 
weight,  full  prices  and  prompt  returns  is  our 
motto.   Write  us  for  information. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


cleaning  and  sacking  the  product  in  his 
packing  house.  Prices  of  the  nuts  run 
from  3c  to  6c  per  pound,  according  to 
quality.  Rain  of  the  last  two  storms  did 
slight  damage. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4^4®  5V4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  —  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  —  ®  9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  —  @12J£ 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Officers  of  California  State  Grange. 

Master  w.  V.  Griffith,  Geyserville 

Overseer  s.  W.  Pilcher,  Folsom 

Lecturer  J.  W.  Webb,  Modesto 

Steward  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Visalia 

Assistant  Steward  N.  H.  Root,  Stockton 

Chaplain  Mrs.  C.  F.  Emery,  Oakland 

Treasurer  Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento 

Secretary..  . Miss  Emily  L.  Burnham,  Healdsburg 

Gate  Keeper  S.  S.  Gladney,  Roseville 

Pomona  Mrs.  Lottie  V.  Mitchell,  Campbell 

Flora  Miss  Laura  S.  Root,  Stockton 

Ceres  Mrs.  Eliza  .1.  Farrell,  Mountain  View 

Lady  Assistant  Steward  

 Miss  Carrie  D.  Hansen,  Mills  Station 

Organist  Mrs.  Bessie  McKnight,  Napa 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Thos.  Jacob  Visalia 

G.  N.  Whitaker  Santa  Rosa 

Michael  Farrell  Mountain  View 

List  of  Granges  and  Officers. 

ALHAMBRA,  230  — M.,  H.  C.  Raap;  L.,  James 
Kelly;  Sec,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Raap.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Martinez. 

AMERICAN  RIVER,  172. — M.,  A.  D.  MeDonell; 
L.,  Mrs.  Laura  Hansen;  Sec,  Miss  Carrie  Hansen. 
2d  &  4th  Sat.  from  Nov.  1  to  June  1,  7  p.  m  ,  June  1 
to  Nov.  1,  2  p.  M. 

ANTELOPE,  100.— M.,  R.  A.  Pryor;  L.,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Malloway;  Sec,  Miss  Sadye  Peterson.  2d  & 
4th  S:it.  11  a.  m.,  school  house.  Sites. 

BENNETT  VALLEY,  Hi. — M.,  J.  M.  Talbot; 
L.,  P.  Hanson;  Sec,  John  Keppel.  1st  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  m.,  Bennett  Valley  Grange  Hall,  near  Santa 
Rosa. 

BOWMAN,  327.— M„  W.  H.  Curtis;  L.,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Burtscher;  Sec,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Musso;  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  8  P.  M.,  Bowman. 

CAPITAL,  305. — M.,  W.  W.  Greer;  L.,  Miss  Jessie 
Shaw:  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  Burnside.  1st  &  3d  Fri. 
eve.  8  p.  M.,  Daly's  Hall,  Oak  Park. 

CASTORIA,  322.— M.,  W.  B.  Mathews;  L.,  Seth 
W.  Morrill;  Sec,  Mrs.  Julia  Mathews.  2d  &  4th 
Sat.  eve.,  French  Camp. 

DANVILLE,  85.— M.,  W.Stewart;  E.  L.,  C.  E- 
Howard;  Sec,  Miss  S.lst  E.  Wood.  &  3d  Sat. 
2  p.  m.,  Danville. 

EDEN,  106. — M.,  H.  V.  Monsen;  L..  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Christensen;  Sec,  Miss  Olga  H.  Christensen.  2d  & 
4th  Sat.  at  different  homes. 


ELK  GROVE,  80.— M.,  Fred  Sehlmever;  L.,  Geo. 
Sehlmeyer;  Sec,  Miss  Florence  E.  Liemback.  1st 
&  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Elk  Grove. 

EL  VERANO,  315.-M.,  J.  F.  Tate;  Sec,  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Magnon. 

ENTERPRISE,  129.— M.,  George  Jones;  L.,  John 
Plummer;  Sec,  Edna  Jones.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve. 
Enterprise  Orange  Hall,  Walsh's  Station. 

FLORIN,  130.-M.,  L.  C.  Stewart;  L.,  Melvina 
McFie;  Sec,  Miss  Susie  Cox.  2d  &  4th  Sat.  2  p.  m. 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Florin. 

GEYSERVILLE,  312.— M.,  Joseph  E.  Metzgar; 
L.,  Daniel  W.  Sylvester;  Sec,  Miss  Edna  Metzgar 
2d  &  4th  Sat.,  Woodmen's  Hall,  Geyserville. 

GLEN  ELLEN,  299.— M.,  Robt.  P.  Hill;  L.,Chas. 
A.  Kennedy;  Sec,  Thos.  Johnson.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p. 
M.,  N.  S.  G.  W.  Hall,  Glen  Ellen. 

GOLD  HILL,  326. — M.,  R.  A.  Lafayette;  L.,  L.  C. 
Gage;  Sec,  Chas.  L.  Miller.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  eve.  8  p. 
m.,  Grange  Hall,  Ciold  Hill. 

GRASS  VALLEY.  256. — M.,  O.  L.  Twitchell;  L., 
W.  H.  Bryan;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  7:30  p.  M.,  Fraternal  Hall,  Grass  Valley. 

LINCOLN,  218.— M.,  Geo.  E.  Hyde;  L.,  Miss  A. 
Corpstien;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevens.  2d  &  4th  Fri. 
8  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Cupertino. 

MAGNOLIA,  261. — M.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gautier;  L., 
Wm.  Higgins;  Sec,  Miss  Gertrude  Higgins.  2d 
Sat.,  1  P.  M.,  Grange  Hall,  Magnolia. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  332.-M.,  M.  Farrell;  L.. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Farrell;  Sec,  C.  P.  Berry.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  eve.,  Forester's  Hall,  Mountain  View. 

NAPA,  3U7.-M.,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Borrette;  L..  D.  J. 
Brown;  Sec,  Miss  Nellie  A.  Borrette.  1st  &  3d 
Sat.  1:30  p.  M.,  Masonic  Temple,  Napa. 

OAKLAND,  35.— M.,  D.  W.  Gilbert;  L.,  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Emery;  Sec,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Babcock.  1st  Sat  7:30 
p.  M.,  3d  Sat.  2  p.  m.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Oakland. 

ORCHARD  CITY,  333.— M.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Abbott;  L., 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Waite;  Sec,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Putnam.  2d  & 
4th  Tues.  eve.,  Campbell. 

PENNGROVE,  337.-M.,  C.  E.  Parkinson;  Sec, 
F.  S.  Farquas. 

PETALUMA,  23.-M.,  A.  S.  Hall;  L.  Margaret 
A.  Ellis;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ella  McPhail.  2d  &  4th  Sat. 
1:30  p.  M.,  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Petaluma. 

POTTER  VALLEY,  115.— M..  William  Eddie; 
L.,  Miss  Rose  Sides;  Sec.  W.  V.  Kilborune.  1st  & 
3d  Sat.  2  p.  m.,  Potter  Valley. 

PROGRESSIVE,  308  — M.,  J.  D.  Silvia;  Sec, 
Emma  Brigham.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2  p.  M.,  Redmen's 
Hall.  Healdsburg. 

ROSEVILLE,  161.— M.,  E.  A.  Junior;  L.,  S.  S. 
Gladney;  Sec,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould.  1st  &  3d  Sat.  2 
p.  M.,  Roseville. 

ROWENA.  330.— M.,  Robt.  E.  Phelps;  L  ,  W.  C. 
Newton;  Sec,  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Stiles.  Every  other 
Sat.  eve.  7  p.  m.,  Mt.  Hope  school  house,  Zachary. 


FOR  Snow's  Grafting  Wax* 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE! 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


A  PERFECT  Musk  Melon.  Crenshaw's  mammoth 
perfection.  Write  them  ror  description  and  price 
of  seeds.   CRENSHAW  BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Turkeys 
for 

Thanksgiving 
and 
Holidays 
a  Specialty 

Highest  mar- 
ket prices 
always  ob- 
tained. 

Prompt  ad- 
vice of  sales 
given. 

Empties  re- 
turned on  day 
following 
receipt  of 
shipments. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCE  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Largest  Handlers  of  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


TURKEYS 


Washington,  Drumm  and  Merchants  Sts .  San  Francisco 
Our  Weekly  Bulletin  of  Market  Conditions  Mailed  on  Application 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Remittances: 

Check, 
Coin, 
or 
Express 
Money- 
Order 


We  want 
your  busi- 
ness, and 
guarantee 
satisfactory 
results. 


No.  TSO 
Price  98.60 


It  Will  Save  You  Money 

It  is  well  known  that  boue  meal,  ground  shells  and  cracked 
corn  are  excellent  for  poultry.  Increase  egg  production  in 
your  flock .  by  grinding  your  own  poultry  food,  and  save  money 
by  utilizing  much  that  would  otherwise  be  waste. 

ENTERPRISE 

Bone,  Shell  and  Corn  Mills 

grind  any  combination  of  roots,  bark,  dry  bone,  shells,  corn  or 
gTain.  Save  their  cost  in  grinding  bone  meal  for  fertilizer.  Mills 
are  equal  to  steel  and  have  a  capacity  of  \%  bushels 
of  corn  per  hour.    Weight  (ill  IDs.    Mill  shown  In  cut 
18.50.  With  or  without  pulley  attachment  as  desired, 
ook  for  the  name  "Enterprise."    Full  information  on  request. 
E  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.,  of  PA.,    371  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

FROM  3-1N.  TO  10-FT.  IN  DIAMETER 

 FOR  

Water  Works,  Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,  STRONGER  AND 
MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe. 
Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and 
can  be  easily  taken  up  and  re- 
laid,  as  It  is  absolutely  Inde- 
structible, All  pipe  sold  un- 
der an  absolute  guarunlcc 
We  contract  for  complete  Irri- 
gation systems.  Illustrated 
catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE 
COMPANY, 

6th  and  Mateo  Sts., 

Los  Angeles. 
301  Market  St., 

San  Francisco. 
Northern  Office, 

Olympla,  Washington. 


14-inch  Machine  Banded  Redwood  Water  Pipe  for  City  of 
Ocean  Park,  Cal. 
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The  Dairy  Problem  Solved, 
and  Solved  Rightly. 

Since  man  first  beean  to  milk  cows,  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  make  the  most  dollars  from 
them  has  been  up  for  solv- 
ing. After  centuries  of  ex- 
periment the  way  has  been 
discovered. 

An  Easy  Running 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

will  get  these  dollars  for 
the  cow-owner,  and  will  get 
them  all.  This  is  no  ex- 
periment, it  is  an  actual 
fact  proven  by  years  of  ex- 
perience by  farmers  the 
country  over. 
You  want  to  know  why :  we  want  to  tell  you 
why.  Write,  and  get  our  free  books  on  dairy- 
ing. Read  these :  then  investigate  the  Empire. 
The  result  can  only  be  one  thing,  a  complete 
proof  that  our  statements  are  true. 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomfiela,  N.  J. 

Br»"fh  Office.  Portland.  Oregon.  


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  DAIRY. 

Australian  Rye  Grass. 

We  are  continually  recommending 
Australian  rye  grass  for  coast  and 
interior  situations  where  the  land  does 
not  become  too  dry  in  the  summer  for 
it  to  maintain  life  in  the  root.  The  fol- 
lowing testimony  to  the  grass  after 
ample  experience  with  it  is  prepared 
for  publication  by  E.  C.  Vierra  of  Moss, 
Monterey  county,  and  will  be  found 
very  interesting: 

On  the  California  coast  Australian 
rye  grass  maintains  its  perennial  habit 
almost  indefinitely.  The  writer  has 
had  seventeen  years'  experience  with 
this  grass  and  has  never  known  it  to 
disappear  or  pven  diminish  in  growth 
on  lowland  or  damp  upland.  But  it  can 
easily  be  eradicated  by  plowing  when 
green,  after  the  seed  in  the  ground  is 
all  sprouted.  Australian  rye  grass 
will  endure  more  overflow  than  any 
other  grass  and  still  produce  a  good 
stand — will  live  under  water  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  For  an  upland  pasture  it  is 
the  best  drought  resisting  grass  we 
know  of,  and  will  grow  perennially 
according  to  the  length  of  time  the 
ground  will  retain  moisture  during  the 
dry  season.  On  land  that  dries  up  soon 
after  the  rains,  and  remains  dry  about 
half  of  the  year,  perennial  rye  grass 
will  begin  to  disappear  after  a  few 
years.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  retentive  of 
moisture,  rye  grass  will  furnish  green 
pasture  the  year  round.  On  swamp 
and  slough  land  and  along  the  edges  of 
hills,  or  on  any  land  that  retains  its 
moisture,  there  is  nothing  that  will 
equal  it  for  an  evergrowing  pasture. 

Rye  grass  is  often  sown  with  alfalfa 
with  the  idea  of  making  the  latter  a 
safer  pasture.  In  production  rye  grass 
is  excelled  only  by  alfalfa.  To  secure 
the  best  results  the  first  year  the  seed 
should  be  sown  with  the  first  rains,  or 
before  January,  though  a  good  stand 
may  be  had  if  it  is  sown  even  as  late  as 
February.  Cold  weather  will  not  affect 
it.  In  preparing  the  soil  it  need  not 
be  plowed  very  deeply,  after  which  a 
good  harrowing  is  best  for  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  seed.  The  seed  can  be 
sown  broadcast  by  hand  or  with  a 
broadcast  seed  sower,  then  harrowed 
over;  or  it  can  be  drilled  in  with  an 
ordinary  grain  drill  to  a  depth  not  to 
exceed  2  or  3  inches.  If  a  rain  is  ex- 
pected the  seed  need  not  be  covered  at 
all.  The  rain  will  attend  to  that,  and 
just  as  good  a  stand  will  be  had.  It 
will  stand  grazing  as  soon  as  the  land 
is  firm  enough  to  bear  stock  on  it. 
From  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  of  seed  will 
produce  good  results.  Where  it  is  not 
desirable  to  plow,  a  pasture  can  be  im- 
proved by  scattering  the  seed  over  the 
ground  before  a  rain,  or  any  time  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season. 

As  a  crop  for  reclaimed  salt  marsh 
land,  Australian  rye  grass  stands  first 
on  the  list.  Where  rye  grass  will  not 
grow,  neither  barley  nor  any  other 
plant  of  value  will  flourish,  but  success 


has  been  had  with  rye  grass  on  land 
too  strongly  impregnated  .  with  salt  to 
even  sprout  barley. 

On  unirrigated  land  one  and  some- 
times two  cuttings  of  hay  may  be  made 
in  one  season.  With  irrigation,  as 
many  as  five  cuttings  have  been  made. 
For  hay  it  should  be  cut  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  blossom.  April  is  the  usual 
time.  Rye  grass  varies  in  height 
according  to  conditions  of  moisture  and 
soil,  from  2  to  5  feet  being  the  usual 
growth.  The  hay  crop  ranges  from 
one  to  three  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
"What  stock  relish  it  and  do  best  on 
it?"  All  farm  stock  take  kindly  to  it 
as  a  forage  plant.  As  hay  for  young 
calves,  there  is  nothing  that  will  equal 
it.  Milch  cows  prefer  it  to  any  other 
hay,  and  it  has  been  found  to  equal 
anything  excepting  alfalfa.  Some  farm- 
ers feed  it  exclusively  to  their  horses, 
but  as  a  rule  horses  prefer  rye  grass 
as  a  pasture. 

Transfers  of  Holstein  Friesians. 


Recorded  sales  of  registered  Holstein 
Friesian  cattle  in  California,  reported 
for  the  Pacific  Rukal  Press  by  F.  L. 
Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  secretary 
of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America: 

cows. 

Chloe  Canary  Mercedes,  Chloe  Mechthilde  De  Kol 
2d,  Inka  Canary  Mercedes,  Josephine  Canary 
Mercedes,  Kaan  Canary  Mercedes.  Kaan  Mech- 
thilde Canary,  Mazie  Longfleld;  John  B.  Irwin, 
A.  W.  Foster,  San  Francisco. 

BULLS. 

Dora  Thorn,  Sir  Josephine,  J.  H.  Williams,  J.  M. 

Slinkard,  Tulare. 
Hengerveld  Concordia  de   Kol,  John  B.  Irwin, 

A.  W.  Foster,  San  Francisco 
SirPiebe  De  Kol  Inka,  J.  H.   Williams,  W.  D. 

Chaffee.  Portersvllle. 
Butter  King,  Charles  D.  Pierce,  J.  F.  Rouch, 

Klngsburg. 

Fidessa  Korndyke  of  Riverside,  Charles  D  Pierce. 
A.  W.  Foster,  San  Rafael. 

Linda  Vista,  H.  P.  Mohr,  Leo  Lynch,  San  Ra- 
mon. 

Manor  De  Kol  Belle  2d's  Paul,  Charles  D  Pierce, 

A.  W  Foster,  San  Rafael. 
Sir  Aaggie  of  Los  Banos,  Frank  W.  Arnold,  Leo 

Lynch,  San  Ramon. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

You  want  the  best  light  and  you 
want  convenience.  The 

Cltar  White  Light  of  ths 

DIETZ 

has  made  it  famous.  That's  because 
of  the  Dietz  Cold  Blast  principle.  The 
light  is  strong  and  steady  and  itdoesn't 
blow  out.  None  other  so  convenient 
for  all  attentions  andit's  absolutely  safe. 
It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  lan- 
terns. Talk  plain  to  your  dealer  when 
you  go  to  buy.  Say  you  want  a  Dietz 
Cold  Blast  and  nothing  else.  If  he 
hasn't  got  it,  write  direct  to  us. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  Laight  St.    NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1S40. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

sa»s  wins 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDINC  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  (round.  One  man  can  saw  mora  timber 
with  It  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  dolt  eamler.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
Md  ttfUmonl.il  from  thouundi.    Plm  order  Mcur..  M«*I'  .VllrcM 

FOLDINC  SAWINC  MACHINE  CO., 
188-1  64  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chlo.go,  Illinois. 


No  Smoke  House.  Bmoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.   Send  for  cir- 
cular.  E.  Kraourr  <&  Pro.,  .Hilton,  Pa. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  fc> y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne  *  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


THIS  SKIMMING 
MACHINE  SS'fiysa 

quicker  than  wringers  squeeze  water 
from  clothes.  It  gets  a  quarter  to 
a  half  morrcrrnm  than  by  setting, 
because  it  uses  centrifugal  force — a 
force  thousands  of  times  stronger, 
quicker,  more  effective  than  the 
force  that  makes  cream  rise  in  pans. 


rj      TU BU 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


es 


Skimming  tlnished  five  minutes 
after  milking,  because  boy  of  ten  can 
run  Tubal*!  during  milking.  No 
skim  milk  to  warm,  because  skim 
milk  is  fed  still  warm  from  cow. 
Half  lens  wanning,  labor  and 
ciprnit,  because  nnlv  cream  la  pat 
away  Catalog  X  ]31  explains  clearly. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Toronto.  Can.   West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago, 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80°,i 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  lor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  COTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


ANO  OUR 

LINE  OF 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 


are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South.  Seattle 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patantod  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  mousey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  yvT"""r^t"rera 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
(round  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe 

Estimates  given  when  required    Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  w'tr.  Asptaitum 


PUITlpS    Rower,  Rotary  and 

Centrifugal. 


DEEP  WELL,    OIL    AND  WINDMILL 
PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

k  J.  C.HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 

256  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Portable  School  or  Store  Room. 

No.  810.   24  feet  4|  inches  by  30  feet  4§  inches. 
DOUBLE  WALLS  9  FEET  HIGH.    GABLE  ROOF  *  PITCH. 

We  will  bo  pleased  to  send  catalogues  on  application. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STS       -      -      -       OAKLAND,  CAL 


RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  263  THIRD  ST..  NEAR  HOWARD.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL  TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.  Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week, 12  and  up.  Country  patronage  so- 
licited. Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.  Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights, 
return  call  bells  In  every  room.  Inside  and  outside  Are  escapes.  Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladles'  parlor.  Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.  Batbs  free  to  guests.  Take  Howard  St.  car  to 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  bouse.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 


MCM  MUAWTCnTO  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE, 
mtll  WHU  I  CU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  In  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  MOLER  BARBER  COL- 
LEGE, 612  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


POULTRY  OPPORTUNITIES.  St'^SJ? 

tine  poultry  location  In  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co.,  only  21  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  10c 
for  partial  cost  Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free, 
M.  J.  MADISON,  Haywards,  Cal. 


December  16,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investiga- 
tions, 1904. 


The  annual  report  for  1904  of  the  irri- 
gation and  drainage  investigations  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  soon  be  issued  as  Office  of 
Experiment  Sta  tions  Bulletin  158.  This 
contains  a  review  of  the  irrigation  work 
of  the  year,  a  report  of  the  drainage 
investigations  for  the  year,  and  a  num- 
ber of  reports  covering  local  investi- 
gations. 

A  leading  line  of  work  during  the  past 
year  has  been  a  study  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  pumping  water  for  irrigation 
where  a  supply  from  streams  is  not 
available  or  is  hard  to  get.  This  in- 
cluded laboratory  tests  of  types  of 
pumps  largely  used  for  irrigation;  field 
tests  of  pumps  and  engines  in  use  for 
irrigation;  records  of  fuel  consumption 
of  pumps  of  different  types;  statements 
of  cost  of  pumping  with  different  kinds 
of  fuel;  and  general  descriptions  of  the 
pumping  plants  in  use.  The  reports 
cover  the  Santa  Clara  valley  in  Califor- 
nia; the  New  Mexico  experiment  station; 
the  State  of  Texas;  the  rice  districts  of 
Louisiana;  and  the  States  of  Colorado, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas.  In  addition  to 
the  detailed  information  regarding 
pumping,  these  reports  contain  a  great 
deal  of  information  on  irrigation  prac- 
tice and  crop  returns  in  the  localities 
studied. 

The  local  reports  contain  information 
as  to  irrigation  practice,  duty  of  water, 
and  methods  of  administration. 

The  drainage  investigations  include 
experiments  in  draining  seeped  and 
alkali  lands  in  the  arid  region;  the  drain- 
age of  bottom  lands  in  the  Missouri 
valley;  the  protection  of  bottom  lands 
along  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Wabash  rivers  from  overflow;  and  the 
drainage  of  farm  lands.  The  report 
gives  detailed  information  regarding  all 
these  lines  of  drainage  work. 

Only  a  very  limited  edition  of  the 
complete  report  has  been  printed.  For 
general  distribution,  therefore,  sepa- 
rates have  been  reprinted  as  follows: 

Separate  No.  1.  Review  of  the  Irrigation 
Work  of  the  Year  1904. 

Separate  No.  2.  Irrigation  in  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  California;  Mechanical  Tests  of 
Pumping  Plants  Used  for  Irrigation. 

Separate  No.  3.  The  Distribution  and 
Use  of  Water  in  Modesto  and  Turlock 
Irrigation  Districts,  California;  Relation 
of  Irrigation  to  Yield,  Size,  Quality  and 
Commercial  Suitability  of  Fruits;  Irriga- 
tion Conditions  in  Imperial  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Separate  No.  4.  Irrigation  in  Klamath 
County,  Oregon;  Irrigation  Investigations 
in  the  Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  1904; 
Irrigation  Conditions  in  Raft  River  Water 
District,  Idaho,  1904. 

Separate  No.  5.  Irrigation  Investiga- 
tions at  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station, 
Mesilla  Park,  1904;  Irrigation  Investiga- 
tions in  Western  Texas;  Pumping  Plants 
in  Texas. 

Separate  No.  6.  Irrigation  in  Southern 
Texas. 

Separate  No.  7.  Rice  Irrigation  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  in  1903  and  1904;  Rice  Irri- 
gation on  the  Prairie  Land  of  Arkansas. 

Separate  No.  8.  Irrigation  Experiments 
at  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  1903  and  1904;  Irri- 
gation near  Garden  City,  Kansas,  1904; 
Pumping  Plants  in  Colorado,  Nebraska 
and  Kansas;  Irrigation  near  Rocky  Ford, 
Colorado,  1904;  The  Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age of  Cranberry  Marshes  in  Wisconsin. 

Separate  No.  9.  Report  of  Drainage  In- 
vestigations, 1904. 

Application  should  be  made  (stating 
both  number  of  bulletin  and  number  of 
separate  desired)  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  are  larger  than  P.  Rocks;  lay  better 
than  Leghorns. 

Won  at  WORLD'S  PAIR  1904. 

Illustrated  Prize  Record  and  prices  mailed  on 
application. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  81.  Box  2608,  San  Francisco. 


Turtle's  Elixir 

Well  nieh  infallible  cure  for 
colic,  curb,  splint,  spavin  and 
other  common  horse  ail- 
ments. Our  long-time  stand- 
ing offer  of 

$100  Reward 

for  failure,  where  we  say  it 
will  cure,  has  never  been 
claimed.  All  druggists  sell  it. 
Tuttle's  Family  Elixir,  the  great  household  remedy. 
Tuttle's  American  Worm  Powder  cures.  American 
Condition  Powders,  White  Star  and  Hoof  Ointment. 
100  page  book,  "Veterinary  Experience,"  free.  Be 
your  own  horse  doctor.  Makes  plain  the  symp- 
toms, gives  treatment.  Send  for  copy. 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO.,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Black  &  Co. ,  San  Francisco  and  F.  W.  Braun,  Los 
Angelea,  California  Agents, 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


(JEO.  C.  ROKDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boars  and  Sows. 


RIVERSIDK  HERD  HOL8TEIN  CATTLE  

One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Shorthorns; 
milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First-class  dairy 
breeding  Smooth  cattle  Best  pedigree.  P.O. 
Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HOL.STEIN8— Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3^4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co  , 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal 

A.J.O.O.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE&SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


POULTRY, 


BELGIAN  HARE,  Chickens,  Geese,  Guineas, 
Turkeys.  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas-ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Eggs  only.  Agent  for 
Cyphers  "Model"  Incubator  and  Brooder— best 
made.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.   White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


POLAND-CHINAS  Choice   stock,   bred  from 

prize  winners.   R.  Kynaston,  Burson,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERK  SHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROL.KIT^  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


n  ,  duo  oaurameu&u         oau  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.    At  your  grocer. 


SEEDS  suitable  for  southern  climates,  Florida 
grown.  If  interested,  write  CRENSHAW  BROS., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  for  their  descriptive  catalog. 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LAND1S  BROS.,  Folsom,  California. 
Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 

theMcah?c^  Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks — White  Leghorns— for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 
travel  from  Petaluma.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 
application. 

eI^°ureD         MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

I— ■  MANUFACTURED    BY  —  ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO..  Indiana  and  24th  Sts..  San  Francisco. 


§KE  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Thoroughbred  Stock.  Eggs  for  setting,  $1  50  foi- 
ls, $2.50  for  30,  $3  50  for  45,  *6.00  per  100. 

INDIAN  RUNER  DUCKS. 

Eggs,  $1.50  for  12,  $7.50  per  100. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  JOHN  P.  BO  UK  N , 
1338  Second  St.,  Watsonville.  Cal. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  $1.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


19  FREMONT  ST.  S.F.CAL/ 


9  I  Q.80  For 
■  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  construction  and 
action,  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO,  H.  STAHL,  Oulncy,  III 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Buy  From  Our  Factory— Save  One-Third. 

practical  Kffi^C2?j5!*3 

Itrongtr chicks  IP  YEARS'  GUARANTEE 
Cit  IfH,  PRICIIC1L IIC  CO..  1?0  S.  1  llh  SI.  Sin  Jon.  Cil. 


Blazon's  POULTRY  5UIDE  FREE, 

|It's  a  dandy.  Cuts  of  fowls  from  life 
Chickenx.Turkey.i,  Ducks  and  Geese, 
70  varieties.  Price  of  fowls  and  eggs. 
Send  l()c  to  pay  po.  Uigf  of  tincguidc 
of  Poultry  and  buying  fowls.    Best  on  earth. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Box  22    Glenvicw,  Delavan,  Wis 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  jg? 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  c  I 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  in  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacillc  Coast  Agent  (M  Challenge  Tjine  of  Pump 
ing  Goods. 

Dept.  D.    35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


DECAUSK - 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  e* 
First:   plain  their  inventions  personally  an*. 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoic 
lng  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  reoeive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
ot  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions, searches,  and  glv< 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade- Marks,  etc.,  arti 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guld€ 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


AND 


918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


P^Li  To  Irrigators ! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI 
FOKNIA  LEVELING  IN- 
STRUMENT for  $7  and  do 
your  own  leveling.  Money 
refunded  it  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  circulars  to 


B. 


A.  GOODWIN, 

RIPON,  CAL. 
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THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Curing  Hams  on  the  Farm. 

According  to  the  directions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  when  the 
meat  is  cooled  rub  each  piece  with  salt 
and  allow  it  to  drain  over  night.  Then 
pack  it  in  a  barrel  with  the  hams  and 
shoulders  in  the  bottom,  using  the  strips 
of  bacon  to  fill  in  between  or  to  put  on 
top.  Weigh  out  for  each  one  hundred 
pounds  of  meat  eight  pounds  of  salt, 
two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  two 
ounces  of  saltpeter.  Dissolve  all  in  four 
gallons  of  water,  and  cover  the  meat 
with  the  brine.  For  summer  use  it  will 
be  safe  to  boil  the  brine  before  using. 
In  that  case  it  should  be  thoroughly 
cooled  before  it  is  used.  For  winter 
curing  it  is  not  necessary  to  boil  the 
brine.  Bacon  strips  should  remain  in 
this  brine  four  to  six  weeks,  hams  six 
to  eight  weeks.  This  is  a  standard 
recipe,  and  has  given  the  best  of  satis- 
faction. Hams  and  bacon  cured  in  the 
spring  will  keep  right  through  the  sum- 
mer after  they  are  smoked.  The  meat 
wHl  be  sweet  and  palatable  if  it  is 
properly  smoked,  and  the  flavor  will  be 
good.  Pickled  and  cured  meats  are 
smoked  to  aid  in  their  preservation  and 
to  give  flavor  and  palatability.  The 
creosote  formed  by  the  combustion  of 
the  wood  closes  the  pores,  to  some  ex- 
tent excluding  the  air  and  is  objection- 
able to  insects. 

The  smokehouse  should  be  8  or  10  feet 
high  to  give  the  best  results  and  of  a 
size  suited  to  the  amount  of  meat  likely 
to  be  smoked.  One  6  by  8  feet  will  be 
large  enough  for  ordinary  farm  use. 
Ample  ventilation  should  be  provided  to 
carry  off  the  warm  air  in  order  to  pre- 
vent over-heating  the  meat.  Small 
openings  under  the  eaves  or  a  chimney 
in  the  roof  will  be  sufficient  if  arranged 
so  as  to  be  easily  controlled.  A  fire- 
pot  outside  of  the  house  proper,  with  a 
flue  through  which  the  smoke  may  be 
conducted  to  the  meat  chamber,  gives 
the  best  conditions  for  smoking.  When 
this  cannot  well  be  arranged  a  fire  may 
be  built  on  the  floor  of  the  house  and 
the  meat  shielded  by  a  sheet  of  metal. 
Where  the  meat  can  be  hung  6  or  7  feet 
above  the  fire  this  precaution  need  not 
be  taken.  The  construction  should  be 
such  as  to  allow  the  smoke  to  pass  up 
freely  over  the  meat  and  out  of  the 
house,  though  rapid  circulation  is  at  the 
expense  of  fuel. 

Brick  or  stone  houses  are  the  best, 
though  the  first  cost  is  greater  than  if 
they  are  built  of  lumber.  Large  dry 
goods  boxes  and  even  barrels  may  be 
made  to  serve  as  smokehouses,  where 
only  small  amounts  of  meat  are  to  be 
smoked.  The  care  of  meat  in  such  sub- 
stitutes is  so  much  more  difficult  and 
the  results  are  so  much  less  satisfactory 
that  a  permanent  place  should  be  pro- 
vided if  possible.  The  best  fuel  for 
smoking  meats  is  green  hickory  or 
maplewood,  smothered  with  sawdust  of 
the  same  material.  Hard  wood  of  any 
kind  is  preferable  to  soft  wood.  Resin- 
ous woods  should  never  be  used,  as  they 
are  likely  to  impart  bad  flavors  to  the 
product.  Corncobs  are  the  best  sub- 
stitute and  may  be  used  if  desired.  Soft 
wood  and  corncobs  give  off  large 
amounts  of  carbon  in  burning,  and  this 
is  deposited  on  the  meat,  making  it 
dark  in  color  and  rank  flavored.  Juni- 
per berries  and  fragrant  woods  are 
sometimes  added  to  the  fire  to  flavor 
the  meat. 

Meat  that  is  to  be  smoked  should  be 
removed  from  the  brine  two  or  three 
days  before  being  put  in  the  smoke- 
house. If  it  has  been  cured  in  a  strong 
brine  it  will  be  best  to  soak  the  pieces 
in  cold  water  over  night  to  prevent  a 
crust  of  salt  from  forming  on  the  out- 
side when  drained.  Washing  the  meat 
in  tepid  water  and  scrubbing  clean  with 
a  brush  is  a  good  practice.  The  pieces 
should  then  be  hung  up  to  drain  for  a 
day  or  two.  When  drained  they  may  be 
hung  in  the  house.  All  should  be  sus- 
pended below  the  ventilators  and  should 
hang  so  that  no  two  pieces  come  in  con- 
tact, as  this  would  prevent  uniform 
smoking. 

A  slow  fire  may  then  be  started, 
warming  up  the  meat  gradually.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  in  cold  climates 
it  is  best  to  keep  the  fire  going  continu- 


ally until  the  smoking  is  complete,  hold- 
ing the  temperature  at  about  the  same 
point.  If  the  fire  is  allowed  to  die  down 
the  meat  becomes  cold  and  the  smoke 
does  not  penetrate  readily.  This  results 
in  heavy  smoke  on  the  outside  and  very 
little  on  the  inner  portions  of  the  meat. 

FORESTRY. 


Purchase  of  Timber  From  Forest 
Reserves. 


The  increased  demand  for  the  pur- 
chase of  timber  from  the  forest  reserves 
has  called  for  detailed  working  plans 
for  the  more  important  timbered  areas 
within  them.  In  order  to  avoid  delay 
without  jeopardizing  the  future  welfare 
of  the  forest,  and  that  these  working 
plans  may  be  well  considered,  they  are 
being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible  for 
those  forest  areas  from  which  the  sale 
of  timber  is  probable  in  the  near  future 
In  many  cases  they  are  made  before 
the  actual  application  for  purchase  is 
received. 

Those  who  purchase  timber  from  the 
Government  are  required  to  observe 
Forest  Service  regulations  in  logging, 
which  guard  against  waste  and  provide 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  forest. 
Considerable  variety  exists  in  the  char- 
acter and  requirements  of  the  forests 
in  any  one  reserve,  so  that  each  work- 
ing plan  must  be  based  on  a  close  study 
of  locai  conditions. 

When  setting  about  the  preparation 
of  one  of  these  plans  the  first  question 
is,  What  areas  in  the  reserve  are 
adapted  to  the  same  scheme  of  man- 
agement? After  these  areas  have 
been  selected  they  are  thoroughly 
studied  from  every  aspect. 

The  location  of  the  timber  is  noted 
and  a  rough  estimate  is  made  of  its 
amount.  The  nthe  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  stand  are  carefully  deter- 
mined. Its  age,  overripeness,  injury 
from  fire  or  insects,  the  possibility  of 
improving  it  by  logging,  and  the  kind 
and  amount  of  young  growth,  are  prin- 
cipal points,  all  of  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  settling  whether 
it  is  advisable  or  inadvisable  to  cut. 

The  question  of  markets  and  the  log- 
ging facilities  are  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  the  present  local 
demand  for  timber,  the  probable  future 
demand,  and  the  kind  of  timber  re- 
quired. In  connection  with  these  prob- 
lems attention  must  be  given  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  accessibility 
of  the  timber,  and  the  existing  roads 
and  drivable  streams,  because  the 
actual  value  of  the  timber  is  in  large 
measure  dependent  upon  the  ease  and 
economy  of  its  removal. 

Reproduction,  by  which  alone  the 
forest  can  maintain  itself,  is  essential 
where  logging  is  to  be  done.  For  this 
reason  the  reproductive  capacity  of  the 
forest  is  noted  with  careful  detail,  and 
the  effect  which  fire  and  grazing  may 
have  upon  it  becomes  a  question  of  the 
first  importance. 

The  data,  therefore,  which  the  work- 
ing-plan study  has  gathered  form  the 
basis  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  in 
agreement  with  which  the  purchaser 
of  Government  timber  removes  the 
timber  which  he  has  purchased.  These 
terms  include  the  diameter  limit  below 
which  the  timber  may  not  be  cut,  the 
number  of  seed  trees  of  various  species 
which  must  be  left  to  reseed  the 
ground,  the  maximum  height  at  which 
the  stumps  may  be  cut,  and  the  diame- 
ter to  which  the  tops  must  be  utilized, 
and  other  stipulations  insuring  clear, 
conservative  logging.  Especially,  also, 
they  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the 
slash,  so  that  the  forest  floor  may  be 
safely  cleaned  of  inflammable  material, 
on  which  forest  fires  might  feed. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  For- 
est Service  upon  timber  purchasers  are 
meeting  with  the  intelligent  approval 
of  all  who  are  performing  logging  oper- 
ations under  them.  It  is  more  and 
more  clearly  understood  that  they  are 
necessary  for  the  permanent  good  of 
the  forest,  that  they  are  of  a  purely 
practical  stamp,  and  that  their  observ- 
ance means  the  continued  productivity 
of  the  forest  and,  therefore,  the  hus- 
banding of  the  timber  supply  and  all 
that  depends  upon  it. 
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OOD,  big  "mealy"  potatoes 
can  not  be  produced  with- 
out a  liberal  amount  of  Potash 
in  the  fertilizer — not  less  than 
ten  per  cent.  It  must  be  in  the 
form  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  of 
highest  quality. 

"Plant  Food"  and  "Truck  Farming"  are  two  practical 

books  which  tell  of  the  successful  growing  of  potatoes  and  the 
other  garden  truck — sent  free  to  those  who  write  us  for  them. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Saa  Francisco,  0*1.,  are  sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


TREES! 

80,000  APPLE  TREES  in  42  Varieties. 

Extra  well  rooted.  Clean  Grafted  on  whole 
loots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  an  extra  line 
stock  of  Prunes,  Pears,  Plums  and  Walnuts. 

Write  for  price  list.      A.  F.  SCHEIDECKEK. 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


LIT  TREES 

From  carefully  hand-selected  seed. 
Postal  gets  prices. 

A.  A.  MILLS,      Anaheim,  California. 


STRAWBERRIES  GRAPES 

Rooted  vines  of  Tokay— Corniclion— Emperor  and 
all  the  leading  shipping  varieties. 

Senator  Dunlap  (new)  Dollar  and  Excelsior  (very 
early)  strawberries— best  stock  imported  from  the 
East 

Q.  F.  ROWELL  &  CO. 

l—oomls,  Cekl. 


PECAN   TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits  St.  Louis,  1904. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "J,"  with  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  raluable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Culture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWitt.  Ga. 


FRENCH  or  SPANISH 

PHONOGRAPH. 

Complete  outfit,  including  Phonograph,  30  Lessons 
Records,  Text  Book  and  Earing  Tube,  $22.50. 

F.  T.  ASS'N,  428  Sutter  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NURSERIES 

GROW  THE 

L I  BEST  TREES 

T.  J.  TRUE,      Sebastopol,  Cal. 
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AUSTRALIAN  RYEGRASS 

SEED  (Perennial) 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER, 
BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS. 

PRICE,    FIVE   CENTS   PER  POUND. 

Samples  on  request. 

VIERRA  BROS..  Moss,  Monterey  Co.,  Cal. 


Pure  Bur  Clover  Seed. 


We  have  arranged  to  gather  Clover  Burs  in 
quantities,  clean  them  from  all  noxious  weeds, 
thresh,  and  can  deliver  the  seed  in  any  quantities, 
practically  free  from  all  foreign  seed. 


Write  for  Circulars,  Samples  and 
Prices. 

THE   JESSUP  -  WHEELAN  CO., 
224  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


R00TEDVINES. 

Tokay,  Emperor, 
Thompson  Seedless,  Sultana, 
Malaga,   Muscatel,  Zinfandel. 

Also  MUIR  PEACH  TREES. 


Fowler  Nursery  Co. 

FOWLER,  CAL. 

C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 

Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  tive  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  14.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


Choice 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


c 


THE  PHILIPPI  NURSERIES, 

ROCKLIN.  CAL. 

THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

Is  out  of  sight  compared  with  other  pears. 
GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomls,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


CALIMYRNA  FIG. 

There  are  a  great  many  sorts  of  Smyrna  Figs. 
We  catalogue  six  kinds,  but  these  do  not  com- 
prise our  entire  collection.  There  is  only  one 
variety,  however,  which  five  years'  successful 
production  on  a  commercial  scale  warrants  us 
in  recommending  it  for  drying  purposes,  and 
this  particular  variety  we  have  designated  as 
above,  to  give  it  the  distinction  it  deserves. 
When  you  buy  your  trees  from  us,  you  know 
you  are  purchasing  stock  originating  from 
pedigreed  trees,  which  have  been  producing 
the  highest  grade  of  fruit  for  a  period  of  years. 
When  you  purchase  a  thousand  peach  trees, 
you  usually  designate  what  you  want.  You 
certainly  would  not  permit  your  nurseryman 
to  send  you  a  lot  of  varieties,  without  labeling 
them,  if  you  could  help  it.  Well,  it  is  the  same 
with  the  Smyrna  fig;  some  are  early,  others 
late;  some  are  purple,  others  green.  Can  you 
afford,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  cents,  to 
take  chances  on  buying  trees  which  cannot  be 
relied  on?  We  were  the  first  ones  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  this  fig,  and  with  our  seal 
we  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  our  trees. 
Prices  lower  than  ever  before. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Are  grown  on  a  deep,  alluvial  river  bottom, 
virgin  soil,  consequently  the  root  system  is  as 
perfect  as  good  soil  can  make  them.  Our  as- 
sortment of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  prunes, 
apricots,  is  more  complete  than  ever. 

ORANGES  and  LEMONS. 

Our  stock  is  grown  in  Exeter,  the  famous 
thermal  belt  of  Tulare  county.  The  soil  is  a 
rich,  deep,  black  loam,  just  the  kind  which  de- 
velops the  highest  grade  of  fruit,  as  well  as  the 
most  perfect  type  of  tree.  Our  assortment  con- 
sists of  all  standard  varieties  of  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Pomelos,  Limes,  Citrons,  etc.  Carry 
ing  out  the  lines  already  established  in  the 
other  branches,  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to 
one  or  two  standards  and  no  more,  for  although 
it  costs  money  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  many  vari- 
eties, we  want  to  be  on  top  in  this  as  well  as  in 
everything  we  specialize  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  ought  to  know  that 
we  are  the  largest  growers  of  vines  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  We  are  not  only  growers  of 
raisin,  wine  and  table  grapes,  but  we  are  also 
making  a  specialty  of  vines  grafted  on  phyl- 
loxera resistant  roots.  Our  great  and  enter- 
prising neighbor,  Mexico,  is  having  its  vine- 
yards devastated  by  this  pest,  and  we  have  al- 
ready sold  two  orders  to  prominent  vineyard- 
ists  there,  who  know  what  our  stock  is,  consist- 
ing of  eighty  thousand  grafted  vines.  How 
did  we  get  such  orders?  Because  we  had 
pleased  our  customers  before,  so  they  had  no 
hesitation  in  patronizing  us  again. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

Our  stock  of  Texas  Umbrella  trees  branched 
in  all  sizes,  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to 
name,  is  better  than  ever.  We  are  extensive 
growers  of  Poplars,  Mulberries,  Maples,  and 
all  deciduous  ornamental  trees  suited  to  our 
conditions. 

In  evergreens,  we  have  Acacias,  Eucalyptus, 
Palms,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants  — in  fact 
everything  you  want  for  your  garden. 

OUR  NURSERIES. 

Eleven  hundred  acres  in  four  distinct  places. 
Expensive  to  run  a  business  so  widely  dis- 
tributed. We  know  it.  Why  do  we  not  con- 
centrate all  in  one  place?  Because  we  v.  ant  to 
be  in  a  position  to  grow  the  best  of  everything, 
and,  to  do  this,  must  select  the  soil  to  suit  the 
tree,  shrub  or  vine.  No  use  to  grow  a  tree 
where  you  know  beforehand  the  conditions  are 
not  favorable  for  its  perfect  development. 
That  is  what  twenty-one  years  of  experience 
does.  It  places  us  in  the  position  to  grow  the 
very  best  stock.  In  making  a  plea  for  your 
trade,  we  do  so,  not  because  we  have  the 
cheapest  stock,  but  on  the  ground  that  when 
you  favor  us  with  your  business,  you  will  get 
the  best  which  money,  brains  and  experience 
combined  can  grow. 

CATALOGUE. 

We  will  mail  our  large,  profusely  illustrated 
catalogue,  English  or  Spanish,  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  5c  postage.  Price  list  mailed  on 
application. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

(Incorporated) 
GEO.  C.  ROEDINO,  Preiident  and  Manager, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


BURBANK'S 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 
$1.50  per  dozen,  $7.50  per  100,  $50  per  1000. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pbones:   Home  1291;  Sunset  1297.        Pasadena,  Cal. 


We  have  pleased  our  customers 
for  16  years. 

WRITE  THE 

Fresno  Nursery 
Company,  inc. 

(Capital  $50,000.00) 

Before  placing  your  orders  for 

GRAPE  VINES. 


Large  stock  of  Muscats,  Thomp.  Seedless, 
Malaga,  Emperor,  Cornichon,  Tokay,  Lenoir, 
Black  Morocco,  and  Wine  Varieties, 

WALNUT  TREES.  FIG  TREES. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Address 
THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  43,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Citrus  Trees* 

"By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  If 
you  buy  trees  of  us 
and  they  do  not  give 
fruit  true  to  name, 
we  will  buy  them 
back.  We  have  the 
largest  stock  of  fine 
citrus  trees  in  the 
world.  Send  for  the 
citrus  book. 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and 
Citrus  Trifoliata  seed  bed 
plants. 

San  Dimas  Citrus 
Nurseries, 

R.  M.  Teague,  Prop. 
SAN    DIMAS,  CAL. 


Established  1876. 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,   Alameda    Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 


Fruit  Trees. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 


PLANT  THE 

Lob  Ingir 

SMYRNA  FIG. 

This  is  the  world-famed  Fig  of  Commerce. 

You  will  save  money  by  patronizing  us. 

We  are  selling  good  stocky  trees  at  815  00  per  100; 
Capris  at  the  same  price. 

LET  US  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 

MAYW00D  COLONY  NURSERY, 

CORNING,  CAL. 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 


SEED 

Make  sure  a  yield  of  quantity  and 
quality.  When  your  fattier  plumed 
l-'erry'a,  they  were  the  best  on  the 
market,  but  they  have  been  improv- 
ing ever  since.    We  are  experts  In 
flower  and  vegetable  rpciIr. 
J  900  Seed  Annual,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, free  to  all  applicants. 
D.  M.  PERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 


PATENTS, 


DEWEY.STRQNG&C0.330  MARKETS! 


SPECIALTY  — 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 


SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


COX  SEED  CO 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 

Valuable  Hints  for  the  Fall 
Planting  of  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Trees,  Shrubbery,  etc. 
Forage  Plants,  Vetches, 
Alfalfa,  etc. 


SEND  FOR  IT. 
411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


'<  "1"  APPLE — Leading  Varieties. 

rOPP  I  APRICOT— Blenheim,  Hemskirk  and  Royal. 

LA  J  ALMOND—  I.X.L.,  Nonpariel,  Drake's  Seedling. 

I  Ull     I  I  UUU  ■  PRUNE— French,  Imperial,  Silver  and  Sugar. 

WALNUT-Burbank's  Soft  Shell. 

GRAPE  VINES- Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Varieties. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  SMALL  FRUIT  AND  BERRY  PLANTS. 
VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FARM  SEEDS. 
BURR  CLOVER  SEED— The  Best  Soil- Improving  Crop. 

corK°?e£nce       TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seeds m te- n  and  Nurserymen. 


419-421  SANSOME  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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DEERE  and  NEW  DEERE 


DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  4  Furrow. 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow 


Our  Plows  are  adapted  to  all  conditions  and  they  will  work  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  the  disc. 
Both  styles  have  all  the  latest  improvements  such  as  Bali-Bearing  Discs,  Patented  Landing  Device, 
Dust-Proof  Boxes.  And  they  have  the  strongest  frames  of  any  plow  on  the  market.  Jt,  jt  jt  j. 
jtJLjtjtJiJtJLJL    Special  Circular  giving  detailed  description  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Implement 

20  9  =  211   MARKET  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


McVICKER  AUTOMATIC 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


In  presenting  the  McVicker  Auto- 
matic Gasoline  Engine  to  the  trade, 
we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  mechanical  con- 
struction. It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  simpler  any  mechanical 
contrivance  is, that  will  <lo  the  work, 
the  more  durable  and  economical 
it  is.  In  this  respect  the  McVicker 
Automatic  Gasoline  Engine  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself,  and  is  the  only 
engine  built  without  gears,  cams, 
eccentrics,  tumbling  rods,  ratchet 
wheels,  or  alternating  wheels.  It 
has  less  than  ONE-THIRD  the 
number  of  parts  of  any  other  four- 
cycle gasoline  engine  manufac- 
tured.     HOOKKR  &  CO., 

r>:io  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 


KR 


U7VV 


Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


.Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  POMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 


Works: 


100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 


C\/  A  XT  I  FlF?  guaranteed  98-99%  for  generating 
I  f\l>  IUC  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 


—  fo  re 

THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY, 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO. 


♦S  f\  L  E  BY 


Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


THIS  IS  \A/H A.T  YOU  NEED. 


SINGLE  TRACE  HARNESS  ATTACHMENT. 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard, 
Nursery  and  Hop  Fields, 

Both  Single  and  Double  Work. 


(Patented  Sept.  II 


Light.  Durable.  Economical. 
Satisfactory. 

Price,  $30, 

ptjU  particulars  furnished 
in-  the  Inventor  and  manufac- 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN. 

L0OI.  CAL. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted 


CEMENT  FENCE  POSTS. 

MAKE  THEM  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS. 

CHEAPER  AND  A  HUNDRED  TIMES  MORE  LASTING  THAN  WOOD. 

Fire  Cannot  Destroy  Them.    Age  Adds  Strength. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SHOWING  SIMPLICITY  OF  WORKING  THE 

"COX"  CEMENT  FENCE  POST  MACHINE. 

PACIFIC  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  321  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


POWD  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEST  PRUNE  AND  OLIVE  DIP. 
T  W  JACKSON. 1  23  California  St  ,  San  Francisco 
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Orchard  Canning. 


The  idea  of  combining  fruit  growing 
and  fruit  canning  was  conceived  early 
in  the  development  of  our  fruit  indus- 
tries and  soon  after  was  abandoned, 
because  it  appeared  impracticable  for 
a  grower  to  add  the  problems  of  manu- 
facturing to  those  of  producing.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  grower  could  not, 
as  a  rule,  command  the  knowledge  and 
capital  to  buy  materials  as  cheaply,  use 
them  as  economically  and  push  the  pro- 
duct as  successfully  as  the  commercial 
canners  could  perform  these  several 
feats.  For  this  reason,  though  small 
canning  plants  were  much  discussed 
and  in  some  cases  set  in  operation, 
they  did  not  come  to  stay.  It  must  be 
claimed,  however,  that  the  growers' 
interest  in  the  undertaking  did  achieve 
the  establishment  of  a  number  of  small 
canneries  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
which  have  since  grown  into  large 
factors  in  the  canning  industry,  gener- 
ally through  the  efforts  and  investments 
of  others  than  those  who  organized 
them.  As  we  remarked  some  months 
ago,  however,  there  is  one  large  estab- 
lishment in  California  which  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  feasibility  of  combining 
under  one  management  the  growing, 
canning  and  drying  of  fruit  on  a  large 
scale.  The  late  J.  H.  Flickinger  of  San 
Jose  believed  it  possible,  and  proceeded 
to  realize  his  conception,  and  his  re- 
ward was  to  see  the  demonstration  of 
his  idea  in  a  horticultural  and  commer- 
cial success  which  has  itself  become  his 
enduring  monument.  Upon  his  lamented 
death  a  few  years  ago,  the  J.  H.  Flick- 


Grading  and  Selecting  Apricots  at  the  Flickinger  Cannery,  San  Jose. 


inger  Company  was  organized,  and  the 
business  which  he  established  has  been 
continued  and  expanded  as  he  intended 
that  it  should  be  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Graham 
as  manager  and  associates. 


The  foundation  principle  upon  which 
the  effort  rests  is  that  fruit,  to  reach 
its  highest  degree  of  excellence,  must 
be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree;  and 
then  to  retain  its  rich,  luscious  flavor, 


Peeling,  Pitting  and  FilliDg  Cans  with  Apricots  for  Processing. 


must  be  processed  almost  immediately. 
To  attain  this  end  the  company  planted 
its  own  orchards,  covering  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  acres  with  the 
choicest  variety  of  fruit  trees,  and 
established  its  canning  and  drying  plant 
in  the  very  midst  of  these  trees. 

After  the  fruit  has  grown  to  matur- 
ity, skilled  men  are  sent  into  the  or- 
chard ,to  select  from  each  tree  only 
such  fruit  as  has  reached  that  highly 
colored,  rich,  juicy,  luscious  condition. 
This  is  done  each  day  during  the  sea- 
son until  all  has  been  picked  in  just  ex- 
actly the  right  degree  of  ripeness. 
After  the  fruit  is  picked  it  is  imme- 
diately taken  to  the  cannery  in  wagons 
having  the  most  delicate  springs,  and 
over  roads  that  are  as  smooth  as  a 
floor,  carefully  watered  and  free  from 
dust.  After  the  fruit  is  weighed  into 
the  cannery  it  is  carefully  and  skill- 
fully graded,  selecting  only  such  as 
reach  a  high  standard,  and  sending  the 
rest  to  the  drying  ground  to  be  dried 
in  the  sun. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  give 
glimpses  of  the  operations  in  the  can- 
nery. The  careful  grading  for  canning 
sizes,  the  culling  out  of  blemished  or 
inferior  specimens,  the  peeling,  cutting, 
pitting  and  packing  in  the  cans,  which 
are  preliminary  stages  in  the  canning 
operation,  are  all  indicated  in  the 
views.  Another  impression  is  also 
given  and  that  is  the  employment  of 
high-class,  intelligent  labor,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  cnntributions 
of  the  fruit  interests  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  State. 
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The  Week. 

Refreshing  rains  have  fallen  over  a  wide  area 
which  greatly  needed  moistening,  and  the  start  of 
grass  will  soon  turn  the  sere  to  the  verdant,  which  will 
beautify  the  landscape,  nourish  the  stock,  and  make 
the  farmer  active  to  catch  up  with  the  late  season  and 
hold  the  advantage  from  this  time  onward.  Though 
the  visitation  is  showery  rather  than  stormy,  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  the  latter  phase  to  be  assumed.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  probably  better  for  growth  to  start 
rather  late  than  to  begin  early  and  struggle  through  a 
December  and  January  drouth.  What  starts  now 
should  go  through  all  right  until  the  late  winter  and 
spring  rains  set  the  producing  pace  for  the  season. 
That's  the  way  it  looks  this  year,  and  it  may  be  the 
best  we  ever  had. 

We  had  a  long  run  through  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
last  week  over  about  500  miles  of  rail  and  300  of  auto- 
mobile tires,  and  the  experience  was  delightful 
throughout.  It  was  gratifying  to  get  inside 
views  of  many  localities  and  to  note  how  keen  is 
the  spirit  of  progress  and  development.  Every 
valley  town  we  touched  was  awake  with  enter- 
prise. Electric  lines  are  racing  across  rich 
open  stretches  of  distance  and  values  of  agri- 
cultural lands  are  notably  advancing.  New  home- 
makers  are  abundant  and  the  old  town  residents  who 
have  sat  a  few  decades  and  prophesied  a  crash  in 
southern  California  seem  to  have  concluded  that  the 
southern  way  is  the  way  to  advance,  and  are  reach- 
ing out  for  land  instead  of  holding  on  to  idle  money. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  southern  California  men 
in  the  valley  showing  the  old  residents  how  to  do  it, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  valley  is  keen  on  the  scent  of 
progress. 

We  expected  to  print  in  this  issue  the  full  pro- 
gramme of  the  State  Farmers'  Institute,  which  will 
open  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  26,  at  the 
State  University  in  Berkeley,  but  we  find  it  too 
weighty  for  our  space.  It  has  been  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  an 
agricultural  meeting  in  California  never  drew  so 
deeply  and  widely  upon  men  distinguished  for  achieve- 
ments in  agricultural  education  and  science.  The 
list  is  full  of  distinguished  Californians  known  to  our 
readers,  and  we  pass  them  over  to  mention  particu- 
larly the  contributions  of  those  who  have  crossed  the 
continent  to  take  part  in  the  meetings.  The  follow- 
ing are  their  subjects  and  their  names: 

"  Why  the  Friends  of  Agricultural  Progress  Believe 
That  Agriculture  Should  Be  Taught  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  A.  C.  True,  Director  Office  of  Experiment 


Stations,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Experiments  in  Agricultural  Education  in  This  and 
Other  Countries,  What  They  Should  Teach  Us,"  L.  D. 
Barvey,  Superintendent  Stout  Training  Schools,  Menom- 
onie,  Wis. 

"  A  System  of  Agricultural  Education  for  California — 
Elementary,  Secondary,  University,"  A.  C.  True,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

In  addition  to  these  pedagogical  propositions  there 
will  be  addresses  upon  many  different  phases  of  Cali- 
fornia agriculture.  Those  who  attend  the  meetings 
in  Berkeley  during  the  four  days  following  Christ- 
mas have  also  opportunity  to  choose  from  the  pro- 
grammes of  all  the  sections  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association  which  is  expected  to  fill  all  available 
auditoriums  in  the  University  city.  The  railways 
make  a  reduced  rate  to  all  who  attend  and  take 
receipts  for  full  fare  at  the  starting  point.  We  hope 
California  agriculturists  will  appear  in  full  force. 


Farmers  will  probably  be  pleased  to  see  that  their 
industry  promotes  soundness  of  mind  and  body,  even 
if  they  have  to  get  the  testimony  through  the  insane 
asylums.  The  Secretary  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  recently  made  a 
report  of  his  systematic  inspection  of  hospitals  and 
asylums  in  the  East,  and  reports  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  State  hospitals  were  also  read.  Farm  and 
garden  work  was  recommended  for  patients  as  con- 
ducive to  recovery.  As  long  as  the  experts  recom- 
mend farm  work  for  lunatics  and  not  lunatics  for 
farm  work,  we  presume  there  will  be  no  complaint. 
The  trouble  has  been  that  all  sorts  of  imbeciles  have 
been  promoted  by  various  doctrinaires  as  likely  to 
succeed  in  farming,  as  though  farming  was  not  a 
business  calling  for  the  fullest  powers  of  mind  and 
body.    We  haveialways  protested  against  that  notion. 


There  comes  assurance  through  the  visit  of  Mr. 
W.  A.  Beard  to  Washington  that  California  will  re- 
ceive new  attention  from  the  leading  departments  of 
science  and  industry  of  the  general  Government. 
What  is  particularly  desirable  is  that  the  Reclama- 
tion Ser%-ice  shall  take  up  one  part  of  the  irrigation 
of  the  Sacramento  valley  to  show  that  the  whole  is 
desirable.  The  word  "  unit "  is  used  by  the  en- 
gineers to  indicate  a  certain  part  of  the  plan  of  irri- 
gating the  valley  lands.  They  point  out  that  the 
work  cannot  be  done  all  at  once,  but  that  the  under- 
taking must  be  divided  into  "units,"  and  when  the 
"units"  are  all  disposed  of  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Beard  met  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hitchcock  and  Director  Walcott  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  conference  lasted  an  hour  and  was 
most  satisfactory.  Sacramento  valley  people  have 
investigated  the  condition  of  the  reclamation  fund, 
and  they  believe  Secretary  Hitchcock  is  amply  just- 
ified in  allotting  the  money  required  to  build  their 
system. 

The  rebate  evil  in  fruit  shipping  is  still  receiving 
most  active  opposition.  Although  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  just  where  these  rebates  go,  and  apparently 
some  of  the  most  active  reformers  have  had  their 
share  of  them,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  they  are 
still  paid.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
its  report  to  Congress  this  week,  says  that  not  only 
have  various  devices  for  evading  the  Elkins  law  been 
brought  into  use,  but  the  actual  payment  of  rebates 
as  such  has  here  and  there  been  resumed.  Instances 
of  this  kind  have  been  established  by  convincing 
proof  on  which  prosecutions  have  been  commenced  and 
are  now  pending.  California  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington seem  to  be  awake  to  the  local  importance  of  the 
issue.  In  response  to  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Santa  Ana  Merchants'  Association  and  forwarded  to 
the  State  representatives  at  Washington,  Senator 
Perkins  says:  "I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
views  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  last 
message  to  Congress.  I  am  also  in  favor  of  passing 
the  most  stringent  laws  against  the  railroad  compa- 
nies giving  special  rebates  or  privileges  to  shippers. 
In  other  words,  I  believe  all  should  be  placed  on  an 
equality  when  shipping  in  carload  lots.  I  also  favor 
the  enlargement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission so  that  the  West,  and  California  especially, 
may  be  represented  upon  that  commission.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  agree  upon  a  bill  and  enact  it  into 
a  law  that  has  the  approval  of  the  President  and  is 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  especially  of  California." 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Spots  on  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:— I  send  two  apples  with  different 
kinds  of  spots  on  them.  Will  you  kindly  explain 
cause  and  remedy?— Grower,  Santa  Barbara. 

The  apples  showing  the  raised,  brownish  spots 
were  injured  by  some  insect,  probably  when  it  was 
very  small,  and  these  thickened  spots  are  merely  an 
effort  of  the  fruit  to  heal  the  injury.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  when  the  injury  was  done,  or  exactly  by 
what  it  was  done,  no  remedy  cannot  be  suggested. 

The  other  apple,  which  has  injury  under  the  skin, 
is  affected  by  interior  brownish  spots  in  the  (lesh. 
No  definite  cause  for  this  trouble  has  yet  been 
assigned.  There  has  been  no  active  organism  found 
in  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  wasting  of  the  tissue  and  con- 
sequent discoloration  without  discernible  cause. 
The  probability  is  that  this  trouble  usually  appears 
in  apples  which  are  grown  under  trying  circum- 
stances; that  the  tree  for  some  cause  was  not  able  to 
fully  supply  the  growing  fruit  with  sap  and  conse- 
quently some  parts  become  atrophied.  This  con- 
clusion is  reached  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
apples  grown  to  good  size  on  trees  well  suited  for 
soil  and  moisture  do  not  exhibit  the  same  defects  and 
until  the  matter  can  be  more  fully  demonstrated  this 
conjecture  must  be  accepted  as  an  explanation. 

Fertilizers  for  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  cigar  box  filled  with 
earth  taken  from  my  asparagus  field.  I  think  it 
needs  fertilizing.  Please  examine  earth  and  write 
me  what  fertilizing  material  you  would  recommend. 
Grower,  Santa  Clara  county. 

The  growth  of  the  plant  furnishes  the  best  evi- 
dence as  to  whether  the  soil  needs  fertilization  or 
not.  If  your  yield  is  less  and  your  asparagus  shoots 
smaller  than  formerly,  the  plant  is  trying  to  tell  you 
that  it  needs  more  food.  Nothing  is  better  than 
common  stable  manure  applied  at  this  time  of  the 
year  to  the  surface  and  worked  in  with  the  subse- 
quent tillage.  If  you  desire  to  apply  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, the  following  can  be  recommended  on  the 
basis  of  Eastern  experience:  200  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  300  pounds  dissolved  bone,  100  pounds  muriate 
or  sulphate  of  potash.  This  is  the  quantity  to  be  ap- 
plied per  acre.  Other  substances  containing  equiv- 
alent amounts  of  different  ingredients  may  be  sub- 
stituted, as  dealers  in  fertilizers  will  advise  you,  so 
long  as  the  proper  percentages  of  the  desirable  sub- 
stances, nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are 
provided. 

Nitro  Culture  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  explain  to  me 
what  is  meant  by  nitro  culture  treatment  as  applied 
to  seeds'?  An  Indiana  farmer  subjected  some  alfalfa 
seed  to  this  treatment  prior  to  sowing  same,  and  on 
that  account  claims  to  have  been  successful  in  obtain- 
ing a  stand  where  his  neighbors  had  failed.  I  would 
like  to  try  the  treatment  with  some  alfalfa  this 
spring  if  you  will  kindly  explain  to  me  how  to  pro- 
ceed. My  soil  is  about  20  inches  deep,  with  a  yellow 
clay  subsoil,  and  is  known  as  sandy  clay  soil.  It 
bakes  if  not  worked  or  when  worked  too  wet.  Would 
a  heavy  coating  of  sheep  manure — fay  about  2  inches 
deep — be  beneficial  for  alfalfa  if  turned  under  and 
mixed  with  the  soil  ?  Tree  and  vine  roots  find  their 
way  through  this  yellow  clay. — Farmer,  Solano 
county. 

The  treatment  consists  in  introducing  bacteria 
which  will  grow  on  the  roots  and  have  the  power  of 
taking  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere.  The  distribu- 
tion of  nitro  cultures  is  now  made  through  the  regular 
seed  trade,  and  any  quantity  can  be  obtained  from 
San  Francisco  seedsmen.  The  University  Experi- 
ment Station  is  offering  to  furnish  this  year  to  each 
applicant  a  small  amount  of  alfalfa  seed  which  has 
been  inoculated,  which  you  can  try  in  connection 
with  the  common  seed  which  has  not  been  thus 
treated,  and  see  if  you  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
treated  seed.  Such  a  coating  of  sheep  manure,  as 
you  propose,  would  be  too  heavy  an  application.  It 
would  be  well  to  try  a  small  amount,  say  not  over 
one-quarter  as  much  as  you  propose,  and  make  other 
light  applications  later  if  the  crop  seems  to  require  it. 

Shy  Royal  Ann. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  send  me  any  in- 
formation you  have  with  regard  to  making  cherries 
bear  fruit  ?  I  have  a  fine  block  of  Royal  Anns,  but 
they  do  not  bear  the  fruit,  though  the  trees  are 
healthy  looking  and  they  are  well  cared  for  in  every 
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way.  We  are  within  2  miles  of  the  "Willows,"  where 
they  bear  abundantly.  Is  the  Bing  cherry  a  good 
one  to  associate  them  with  ? — Grower,  Campbell. 

Sometimes  new  cherry  trees  postpone  bearing  for 
a  number  of  years,  because  they  are  growing  vigor- 
ously. This,  of  course,  is  most  likely  to  happen  in 
deep,  rich  land  with  plenty  of  moisture.  The  Royal 
Ann,  however,  has  a  habit  of  shy  bearing  when  grow- 
ing in  blocks  by  itself,  and  for  this,  perhaps,  associa- 
tion with  other  varieties  is  necessary  for  pollination 
and  better  bearing  is  induced  by  it.  The  Black  Tar- 
tarian and  the  Bing  are  effective  for  this  purpose. 


Walnut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  read  with  interest  everything 
that  your  paper  has  in  it  on  the  walnut.  I  notice  you 
recommend  Iplanting  the  ordinary  black  walnut, 
and  then  bud  with  the  English  walnut.  May  I  ask 
what  is  the  special  benefit  of  so  doing  ?  Will  it 
make  a  hardier  tree,  or  will  it  bear  earlier  ?  There 
must  be  some  decided  advantage  in  so  doing  or  it 
would  not  be  recommended.  Nurserymen  in  this  State 
are  advertising  walnut  trees  raised  from  the  second 
generation  trees,  when  the  fact  is  they  are  only  nuts 
taken  from  local  trees  in  their  vicinity,  of  which  there 
are  few  bearing  ones.  Another  nurseryman  claims 
to  have  produced  a  walnut  tree  that  will  stand  15° 
below  zero.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  tree  we  want.  We 
are  apt  to  get  a  cold  spell  once  in  five  or  ten  years 
and  want  a  tree  that  can  stand  the  change.  What 
nuts  are  produced  in  this  State  are  large  and  fine 
nuts.  Another  nurseryman  claims  that  there  are 
only  two  nurseries  in  the  United  States  that  under- 
stand grafting  the  walnut  successfully.  Our  soil  is  a 
very  deep,  fine-grained,  volcanic  ash,  well  drained, 
and  we  have  unlimited  water  until  July  1st.  Will  the 
walnut  stand  ninety  days  without  being  irrigated  if 
the  top  soil  is  kept  thoroughly  stirred  ?  We  can 
give  the  ground  plenty  of  water  in  September  again. 
It  raises  a  thirty  to  forty  bushel  crop  of  wheat  every 
other  year,  when  it  has  been  summerfallowed. — 
Reader,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

The  California  black  walnut  root  is  hardier  against 
both  drouth  and  standing  water  than  the  English 
walnut  seedling  root.  Budding  on  any  root  will 
bring  earlier  bearing  than  the  average  seedling  if 
the  scion  is  taken  from  a  bearing  tree.  Some  of  the 
French  and  other  improved  varieties  bear  from  the 
seed  much  sooner  than  the  common  seedling.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  using  the  term  "  second  gen- 
eration "  without  much  reason  except  that  they  are 
themselves  a  second  generation  from  Ananias.  We 
do  not  know  anything  much  about  below  zero  walnuts 
in  California,  except  that  if  the  temperature  is  reg- 
ularly cold  enough  to  retain  dormancy  the  tree  will 
go  under  zero  all  right.  It  is  not  the  extreme  low 
point  that  hurts;  it  is  the  low  point  following  high 
temperature  that  starts  the  sap.  The  walnut  is 
harder  to  graft  than  common  fruit  trees,  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  people  who  can  do  it  successfully. 
Whether  you  can  carry  your  walnuts  through  ninety 
days  of  drouth  by  cultivation  depends  upon  how  much 
moisture  there  is  in  the  soil.  Merely  conserving 
moisture  by  cultivation  will  not  work  if  there  is  too 
little  to  start  with  or  the  soil  loses  too  much  by 
leaching  out.  You  cannot  make  any  rule  for  it;  the 
tree  will  tell  you  all  about  it  as  it  gets  large. 


Resistant  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — I  intend  setting  out  four  acres  to 
Tokay  grapes  on  resistant  roots,  grafting  the  cut- 
tings myself  next  month  according  to  the  methods 
described  in  back  numbers  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  What  variety  of  resistant  would  you  advise 
me  to  use?  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  that  vines  grafted  on  Lenoir  bear  more 
bountifully  than  when  grafted  on  other  resistants. 
Rupestris  St.  George  finds  favor  with  me  because  I 
know  where  to  get  them,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  use 
them  if  they  are  not  as  good  as  the  best.  I  find  that, 
when  in  grading  my  land  I  have  occasion  to  cut  down 
high  places  8  inches  or  more,  such  places  are 
then  barren.  Can  they  be  made  immediately  fertile 
by  an  application  of  complete  fertilizer? — Farmer. 

We  should  use  Rupestris  St.  George  as  most  likely 
to  succeed  on  your  light  soils,  likely  to  dry  out.  The 
Lenoir  is,  however,  a  good  stock,  less  In  resistance 
to  phylloxera,  but  held  to  be  safer  against  Anaheim 
disease — but  probably  too  much  is  being  claimed  for 
it  in  that  line.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  an  uncov- 
ered hard  pan  is  to  plow  in  as  much  stable  manure  as 
you  can,  not  only  for  the  plant  food,  but  for  the 
humus,  which  will  help  in  friability.  You  cannot  do 
exactly  the  same  with  commercial  fertilizers,  as  they 
do  not  furnish  humus.  But  you  can  use  such  fertil- 
izers to  stimulate  the  growth  of  burr  clover  or  peas, 
and  plow  them  under  green  with  great  advantage. 


Rye  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through 
your  columns  why  rye  is  not  more  generally  raised 
if,  as  I  am  informed,  the  straw  sells  readily  in  San 
Francisco  at  $25  per  ton  ?  Does  rye  require  soil 
other  than  that  which  is  suited  to  other  grains  ? 
Will  it  thrive  in  any  climate  in  which  other  grains 
thrive  ?  I  want  to  change  crops,  and  rye  has  been 
urged  upon  my  attention,  and  yet  I  query,  if  it  is  so 
profitable,  why  do  not  other  Sonoma  county  farmers 
plant  it  ? — An  Enquirer,  Santa  Rosa. 

There  is  mighty  little  rye  straw  sold  at  the  price 
you  name  or  at  any  other  price  which  would  pay 
transportation.  There  may  be  some  bought  for  up- 
holstery purposes  or  other  kind  of  manufacturing 
purposes,  because  rye  straw  is  hard  and  does  not 
lose  its  shape  easily.  There  may  also  be  some  manu- 
factured into  "straws"  to  suck  soda  water,  or 
something  fiercer,  through.  You  can  be  sure  that 
there  is  not  much  demand  and  then  only  for  the 
longest  and  brightest  straw — not  dull  and  smutted 
straw,  such  as  you  are  apt  to  get  near  the  coast. 
Rye  is  easy  to  grow.  It  is  hardier  than  other 
grains  and  will  make  a  crop  on  drier,  poorer  land. 
But  the  demand  for  rye  flour  is  small  and  largely 
confined  to  the  German  bakeries.  Rye  is  a  grain 
which  will  not  stand  large  expansion  because  of  lim- 
ited demand,  which  is  largely  local,  as  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  it  can  be  exported  profitably. 


Concrete  Reservoir. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  contemplating  the  building 
of  a  concrete  or  cement  reservoir  above  ground,  say 
ti  or  8  feet  high.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  its 
practicability?  Do  you  think  it  would  crack  so  as 
to  let  the  water  out?  Any  information  in  regard  to 
the  above  will  be  thankfully  received. — F.  G. 

It  will  work  all  right  if  well  made.  Such  a  job,  if 
the  reservoir  is  large,  should  be  done  by  experienced 
workers  in  concrete.  Such  structures  are  safer  in 
California  than  elsewhere,  because  we  have  no  deep 
ground  freezing  to  lift  and  crack  the  walls.  Any 
small  cracks  that  might|appear  can  be  filled  with  pure 
cement,  and  the  interior  floated  with  cement  put  on 
with  a  brush.  If  the  reservoir  is  large,  it  should  be 
banked  around  with  dirt,  water-settled  around  the 
wall. 


Eucalypts  During  Overflow. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  land  that  is  under 
water  from  two  to  six  weeks  during  the  winter,  but 
is  dry  during  the  summer.  Do  you  think  the  blue 
gum  would  grow  on  it?  How  long  an  inundation  will 
Australian  rye  grass  stand? — O.  D.  W.,  West  Butte, 
Sutter  county. 

Both  the  trees  and  the  grass  will  endure  such  sub- 
mergence, according  to  our  observation. 


Nitro-Cultures. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  can  I  find  the  latest  in- 
formation regarding  the  results  of  soil  innoculation 
with  nitro-cultures  ?  A  reply  in  the  Pacific  Rdral 
Press  shall  be  much  appreciated. — M.,  Watsonville. 

We  shall  have  them  in  our  columns  as  soon  as  we 
have  anything  which  seems  definite.  We  have  al- 
ready explained  the  theory  of  the  recourse.  It  will 
take  time  to  make  the  demonstration.  We  do  not 
know  of  anything  later  than  we  have  published. 


Plowing-in  or  Burning. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  rich  black  land;  part 
of  it  is  of  an  adobe  nature,  upon  which  grew  a  crop 
of  barley  this  year  and  now  has  a  heavy  coat  of  stub- 
ble on  it.  Shall  I  plow  it  under  or  burn  it  off  ?  Are 
there  any  fertilizing  qualities  in  the  stubble,  or  are  the 
ashes  just  as  valuable  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  |farmers  here,  some 
claiming  that  the  ashes  are  of  just  as  much  value  as 
the  stubble  for  plowing  under,  and  that  the  ground 
will  not  retain  the  moisture  so  well  if  the  stubble  is 
plowed  under,  and  also  that  it  will  breed  worms  to 
destroy  the  next  year's  crop.  Please  advise  us  on 
this  subject. — Farmer,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Plowing  stubble  into  an  adobe  helps  to  make  it 
lighter  and  more  workable  if  there  is  moisture  enough 
to  rot  it.  If  the  season  is  likely  to  be  dry  and  moisture 
scant,  it  is  better  to  burn  it  off.  On  sandy  soils  in 
districts  of  light  rain  it  is  always  dangerous  to  plow 
in  stubble.  If  you  have  Hessian  fly  or  other  stem- 
pests  of  the  grain  it  is  better  to  burn  because  they 
are  destroyed  by  it  if  the  burning  is  done  early  in  the 
fall.  The  stubble  has  more  fertilizing  value  than  the 
ashes  because  it  has  the  organic  matter  which,  under 
proper  moisture  conditions,  is  turned  into  humus. 
But  whether  you  should  plow  in  or  burn  has  to  be 


settled,  not  by  the  plant  food  in  the  stubble,  but  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  moisture  which  it  is  to 
have  in  any  year.  We  are  frank  to  say  that  this  year 
we  should  burn  on  any  soil  the  way  the  season  looks 
now. 


Long  Pruning  of  Sultanas. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  state  in  your 
next  issue  how  Sultana  vines  should  be  pruned?  If 
long  and  tied  to  stakes,  how  long  should  the  canes 
be  left  and  how  many  canes  would  you  leave  to  a  good, 
healthy  vine?  I  have  canes  on  my  vines  18  feet  long. 
— Grower,  Tulare. 

Six  or  eight  feet  of  cane  is  surely  enough  on  a  trel- 
lis and  a  little  less  to  a  high  stake.  About  four  canes 
to  the  vine  is  a  good  average. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  December  19,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  frequent  heavy  frosts  and  northerly  winds. 
Light  rain  fell  on  Friday  and  Sunday,  slightly  improv- 
ing farming  conditions.  If  followed  soon  by  heavier 
rain  and  warm  weather  the  prospects  for  crops  will  still 
be  quite  good.  The  soil  is  very  dry  and  needs  copious 
rains.  Early  sown  wheat  is  not  up  and  new  range  feed 
has  not  started  sufficiently  for  good  pasturage.  Hay  is 
still  plentiful,  but  cattle  are  thin  and  in  poor  condition. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  very  backward  and  most  farm- 
ers are  waiting  for  generous  rains  before  putting  in  their 
crops.  Orange  harvest  continues  and  good  shipments 
are  being  made;  the  crop  is  about  average. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Clear  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  of 
the  week,  with  fro9ts  in  most  places,  and  cloudy,  un- 
settled weather  from  Thursday  until  the  close  of  the 
week.  Rain  fell  in  nearly  all  sections  Friday  and  Sun- 
day, but  in  many  places  was  too  light  to  be  of  great 
benefit.  Heavy  rains  are  needed  soon  for  early  grain 
and  grass.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  and 
some  work  is  being  done  in  orchards  and  vineyards. 
Pasturage  is  not  making  much  growth  and  cattle  are 
generally  in  poor  condition.  Cold  weather  and  frosts 
have  caused  no  damage  except  in  retarding  growth  of 
grain  and  feed.  Oranges  continue  in  good  condition  and 
are  ripening  slowly. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Fair,  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  forepart  of 
the  past  week  and  generally  cloudy  and  somewhat 
warmer  weather  the  latter  portion,  with  light  rain  in 
the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  valley  Friday  night 
and  light  rain  over  the  entire  valley  Sunday  night. 
Heavy  frosts  occurred  on  several  mornings  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  week,  but  caused  no  damige.  Olive 
picking  is  progressing  favorably  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  valley.  Pruning  is  progressing  slowly  and  some 
plowing  and  seeding  are  being  done,  but  most  farmers 
are  waiting  for  more  rain.  Rain  is  badly  needed  for  green 
feed  and  farm  work.  Stock  are  thin  and  are  being  fed 
in  most  sections.  Potatoes  are  being  shipped  freely  to 
Eastern  points. 

Southern  California. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  continued  most  of  the  week, 
with  light  rain  at  the  close.  Frosts  occurred  in  some 
sections,  but  caused  no  damage.  The  high  winds  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  week  were  confined  to  interior 
localities,  no  damage  having  been  done  in  the  coast  dis- 
tricts. No  definite  reports  of  the  damage  to  orchards 
in  the  interior  have  been  received,  but  undoubtedly 
oranges  and  olives  were  considerably  injured.  Orange 
harvest  is  in  progress  and  large  quantities  of  oranges, 
olives  and  raisins  are  being  shipped  for  the  Christmas 
trade.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  and  the 
acreage  in  grain  will  probably  be  larger  than  last  year. 
Early  sown  grain  and  new  grass  are  making  fair 
growth. 


Eureka  Summary.— Cool  and  cloudy,  with  frosty 
mornings  in  the  interior.  Grass  and  grain  made  slow 
growth.  Very  little  plowing;  no  seeding.  Stock  in  poor 
condition. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, December  20,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 


Eureka  

Red  Bluff  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco  

San  Jose  

Fresno   

Independence  

San  Luis  Obispo  

Los  Angeles  

San  Diego  

Yuma.  


4 


.14 
48 
.43 
.94 
.14 
.28 
.00 
.04 
.05 
.40 
.04 


Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

h.uh 

11  lil 

15  63 

68 

40 

2  61 

11.63 

9.18 

58 

40 

1  48 

7.90 

6.35 

60 

84 

1  86 

9  00 

7.63 

60 

44 

2.61 

B.0B 

64 

40 

1.24 

5  07 

3.00 

68 

34 

.43 

.46 

1  27 

58 

28 

2  04 

4.73 

5  36 

66 

40 

3  11 

1  49 

4  57 

76 

44 

4  30 

.24 

2  54 

74 

48 

3  43 

91 

1.52 

70 

40 

404 
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FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Mr.  Stephens'  Views  on  Fruit  Shipping. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Stephens  of  Sacramento,  a  leading 
grower  of  shipping  fruits,  has  stood  for  several  years 
as  the  most  severe  critic  of  our  business  of  fruit 
shipping  and  has  prophesied  much  evil  concerning  it. 
His  report  at  the  Santa  Rosa  Convention  has  a 
brighter  hue  than  his  previous  pictures  and  he  gives 
his  reasons  for  it.    He  said: 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  fruit  growers 
of  California  through  their  representatives  who  are 
present,  and  also  to  all  other  interests  of  the  State, 
through  their  respective  representatives,  upon  the 
floor  of  this  convention,  for  the  successful  manner  in 
which  the  fruit  products  of  California  have  been  mar- 
keted this  year.  While  in  all  cases  the  results  have 
not  been  what  they  should  have  been,  yet  the  meth- 
ods used  in  disposing  of  our  Eastern  shipments  were 
such  an  improvement  upon  the  methods  formerly  em- 
ployed in  disposing  of  them,  that  results  have  been 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
have  invested  in  fruitgrowing  in  California,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  all  their 
means  invested  in  it,  and  have  no  other  source  from 
which  sufficient  income  can  be  realized  to  supply  the 
common  wants  and  necessaries  of' life. 

If,  and  it  is  a  great  big  if,  too— one  the  importance 
of  which  must  not  be  underestimated— the  conditions 
under  which  our  Eastern  shipments  have  been  dis- 
posed of  this  year  can  be  perpetuated  and  the  wants 
supplied  that  the  experiences  of  this  year  teach  us 
are  necessary  to  guarantee  against  a  relapse  into 
the  old  conditions  that  prevailed  for  thirteen  years 
previous  to  this  year,  through  which  great  injury  has 
been  wrought  to  our  fruit  industry;  then  from  the 
year  1905  will  date  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  fruit  industry  of  California.  It  will  be 
the  beginning  of  an  era  of  progress  and  prosperity 
in  California  that  will  surpass  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  optimistic. 

Two  Years  Compared. — In  order  to  illustrate  how 
great  is  the  difference  between  the  sales  of  our  fresh 
fruit  shipments  in  Eastern  markets  last  year  and  the 
sales  of  this  year  I  will  give  you  a  few  figures,  which, 
no  doubt,  will  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  all  who 
have  not  already  investigated  the  matter. 

Take,  for  instance,  th<j  week  ending  Aug.  5,  1904, 
and  we  find  the  average  gross  sale  of  all  the  cars  re- 
ported sold  in  the  auction  markets  during  that  week 
was  $696  per  car,  and  that  for  the  corresponding 
week  this  year  the  reported  gross  sales  in  the  same 
markets  average  $1223  per  car,  a  gain  of  $527  per 
car,  and  a  net  gain  for  the  week  of  $187,612. 

For  the  week  ending  August  12th,  last  year,  the 
average  of  the  cars  reported  sold  in  the  same  mar- 
kets was  $681,  and  this  year  the  average  for  the 
same  was  $1382,  a  gain  of  $701  per  car,  and  a  net 
gain  for  the  week  of  $281,101. 

For  the  week  ending  August  19,  last  year,  the  re- 
ported sales  in  the  same  markets  averaged  $811,  and 
the  average  for  the  same  this  year  was  $1292,  a  gain 
of  $481  per  car,  and  a  net  gain  for  the  week  of 
$175,084. 

Had  the  sales  last  year  for  the  three  weeks  just 
mentioned  been  as  good  as  they  were  this  year,  for 
the  corresponding  period,  they  would  have  resulted 
in  a  gain  of  $643,797,  all  of  which  would  have  been  a 
net  gain,  less  the  commission  thereon  only. 

The  average  gross  value  of  all  the  cars  reported 
last  year  was  $944,  and  the  value  for  this  year  is 
$1178,  a  net  gain  over  last  year's  average  of  $234 
per  car. 

How  the  Change  Came. — One  of  the  important 
questions  for  the  members  of  this  convention  and  the 
people  of  the  State  to  solve  is,  whence  came  the  in- 
spiration and  the  power  sufficiently  potent  to  reverse 
all  former  results  ? 

This  question  becomes  somewhat  complicated,  and 
certainly  very  interesting,  if  the  claim  be  correct 
that  the  same  influences  that  have  controlled  the 
marketing  of  our  Eastern  shipments  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
making  so  radical  a  change  for  the  better  in  so  short 
a  time  as  was  accomplished  this  year. 

If  it  be  true,  as  claimed,  that  the  same  influences 
that  have  been  in  control  for  years  are  entitled  to 
credit  for  the  result  of  this  year,  then  another  and 
by  far  a  much  more  important  suggestion  presents 
itself,  which  is:  Why  were  the  results  of  this  year 
sought  ? 

Upon  the  proper  and  correct  solution  of  these 
questions  lies  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  not 
only  of  the  fruit  growers  of  California,  but  also  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

I  wish  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion and  all  other  questions.  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  give  credit  to  all  who  in  any  way  have  contributed 
toward  bettering  the  condition  of  the  fruit  growers 
of  California. 

In  my  judgment,  the  things  that  have  contributed 
to  make  1905  the  banner  year  in  the  history  of  the 
fruit  industry  of  California  are: 

Better  transportation  service  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned. 


A  better  distribution  of  shipments,  which  resulted 
in  preventing  the  auction  markets  from  being  glutted 
to  the  ruinous  degree  that  they  have  been  in  former 

years. 

Until  this  year  the  f.  o.  b.  business  in  California — 
that  is,  buying  direct  from  the  grower — has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  grower's  pros- 
perity. I  am  pleased  to  say,  however,  that  the  ship- 
pers who  buy  f.  o.  b.  have  paid  the  growers  better 
.prices  than  ever  before.  The  buyers  have  maintained 
prices  in  the  auction  markets  that  permitted  them 
to  dispose  of  their  purchases  in  them  at  a  profit. 

Good  and  Bad  Literature. — The  action  taken 
by  the  Placer  County  Fruit  Growers,  subsequently 
endorsed  by  the  Sacramento  County  Fruit  Growers, 
in  opposition  to  many  promotion  organizations  send- 
ing out  literature  in  great  volume,  which  was  mis- 
leading in  nearly  all  respects  when  it  made  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  fruit  industry  of  California  by 
assuming  that  it  was  then,  and  had  been  for  years 
past,  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  campaign  of  education  from  which  more 
good  has  accrued  to  the  fruit  growers,  and,  inci- 
dentally, to  the  people  of  the  State,  than  all  the 
efforts  made  by  promotion  organizations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  sending  out  such  literature  were  innocent  of 
any  desire  or  intention  to  do  wrong  to  any  one  or  to 
any  interest.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  facts  re- 
garding the  profits  and  losses  made  by  the  fruit 
growers.  They  were  misled  by  statements  made  to 
them,  and  repeated  so  often  without  being  denied, 
that  they  became  crystallized  as  facts  in  the  minds  of 
all  save  the  fruit  growers  themselves,  who  knew  from 
experience  that  they  were  not  true. 

For  instance,  a  few  days  ago  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  shipping  and  commission  firms,  in  an 
interview  published  in  the  Sacramento  Union,  stated 
in  substance  that  there  had  been  8000  cars  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  shipped  to  Eastern  markets  this  season, 
and  that  they  have  grossed  $1000  per  car,  which 
means  $8,000,000  profit  to  California  growers.  Now, 
any  one  who  has  the  slightest  consideration  as  to  the 
average  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  a  carload 
of  fruit  will  realize  that  the  author  of  such  a  state- 
ment either  knows  nothing  about  the  subject  he  is 
discussing  or  else  he  designedly  makes  the  statement 
to  mislead  the  public  in  general.  And  it  was  not  until 
the  fruit  growers  of  Placer  and  Sacramento  counties 
took  the  action  they  did  to  attract  the  attention  of 
those  who  had  the  future  prosperity  of  California  at 
heart  to  investigate  and  ascertain  what  were  the 
facts  in  the  case,  that  people  began  to  realize  the 
true  situation. 

Transportation. — The  S.  P.  is  master  of  the  sit- 
uation and  will  be  until  other  transcontinental  roads 
are  built  and  get  their  feeders  in  operation.  The 
power  lies  with  it  to  promote  the  fruit  industry  of 
California.  It  should  refuse  to  give  the  Armour  car 
line  or  any  other  private  car  line  an  exclusive  right 
to  carry  fresh  fruit  shipments  over  its  lines.  Instead, 
it  should  build  its  own  refrigerator  cars  and  fix  the 
rate  for  refrigeration  at  cost,  which  would  prevent 
the  giving  of  rebates;  then  we  would  be  placed  upon 
an  equality. 

That  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been  the  genuine 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  favorable  results  this 
year,  and  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  so  doing, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

The  Future. — There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  that  equals  California  in  ability  to  grow  fruit, 
both  deciduous  and  citrus,  in  almost  unlimited  variety 
and  quantity  and  of  superior  quality,  particularly  so 
in  regard  to  its  keeping  qualities.  This  ability  is 
attributable  to  the  climate  it  possesses,  which  varies 
according  to  localities  and  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
unparalleled  by  the  climate  of  any  other  country. 
Its  soil  is  also  varied,  and  much  of  its  valley  and  foot- 
hill lands  are  very  rich  and  very  productive. 

The  one  distinctive  thing  that  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  people  from  all  over  the  world  to  Cali- 
fornia is  its  ability  to  grow  fruit  as  above  stated, 
which,  if  properly  fostered  and  protected,  can  be 
made  to  build  up  our  State  and  make  it  what  nature 
seems  to  have  designed  it  should  be — the  most  beau- 
tiful and  best  place  in  all  the  world  in  which  to  live. 
Let  us  all  unite  in  efforts  to  bring  about  such  a  happy 
result. 

The  salvation  of  the  fruit  industry  in  California  lies 
in  the  hope  that  the  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt 
to  regulate  transportation  rates  in  an  equitable  man- 
ner may  be  successful,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  this  great  country,  whose  interests  demand 
no  other  protection,  to  give  President  Roosevelt  his 
cordial  and  hearty  support. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Observations  on  Root  Knot. 


To  the  Editor: — Many  years  experience  has 
taught  me  that  root  knot  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
peach  grower.  The  various  troubles  affecting  the 
tree  above  ground  can  be  successfully  contended 
with,  but  root  knot,  working  in  the  dark,  is  a  formid- 
able enemy.    I  have  been  advised  to  dig  down  and 


chisel  off  the  knots  and  apply  Bordeaux  mixture,  but 
this  is  not  always  practicable,  as  I  find  root  knots 
down  under  the  tree  stump  in  the  forks  of  the  roots, 
where  it.  is  very  hard  to  get  at  them  and,  also,  it  is 
an  expensive  proposition  to  dig  down  and  expose  so 
much  of  the  root  system  on  the  chance  of  finding  root 
knot.  The  tree  does  not  always  indicate  sufficiently 
by  its  appearance  that  root  knot  is  present. 

I  have  planted  and  dug  out  many  peach  trees  and 
have  rarely  found  a  tree  unaffected  when  taken  out. 
I  have  planted  trees  apparently  free  from  root  knot, 
which  have  grown  one  year  and  then  died,  and  on 
digging  them  up  I  have  found  root  knots  as  large  as 
walnuts.  I  conclude  that  the  spores  must  have  been 
present  on  the  root  when  tree  was  planted,  as  I  have 
had  cases  like  this  on  clean  ground — that  is,  no  other 
tree  or  vine  had  grown  on  the  land  before.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is,  whether  the  nursery  stock- 
could  be  dipped  into  Bordeaux  mixture  of  sufficient 
strength  to  destroy  the  spores,  without  hurting  the 
root?  If  this  were  possible,  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
root  knot  would  be  avoided. 

Would  the  fumigating  of  nursery  stock  with 
hydrocyanic  gas  kill  the  root  knot  spores?  I  sup- 
pose the  spores  are  so  small  that  the  eye  cannot 
detect  them,  but  trees  should  be  examined  very 
closely  and  discarded  if  they  show  a  root  knot  as 
small  as  a  pinhead  at  planting  time,  for,  although  the 
tree  may  keep  ahead  of  the  knot  for  a  few  years, 
there  is  the  danger  that  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  put  to 
the  strain  of  bearing  fruit  the  knot  will  get  the  best 
of  it. 

I  am,  at  the  present  time,  taking  out  a  few  acres 
of  20-year-old  trees.  Many  of  the  trees  succumbed 
years  ago  and  I  never  succeeded  in  growing  a  young 
tree  in  their  place.  Many  have  root  knot  and  a  very 
few  are  clean.  I  find  the  condition  of  the  tree  above 
ground  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  root  knot;  the 
trees  that  are  free  from  it  have  a  sound  trunk  and 
are  in  fair  condition,  but  those  with  root  knot  are 
rotten,  sunburnt  and  free  of  borers,  according  to  the 
amount  of  root  knot  present.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
positively  that  the  root  knot  is  answerable  for  the 
condition  of  the  tree,  for  there  may  be  the  possibility 
that  the  sunburn  and  borers  prevented  the  full  flow 
and  circulation  of  sap  and  forced  the  root  knots  out. 
Some  vine\rardists  claim  that  too  severe  pruning  of 
vigorous  growing  vines  forces  black  knot  out  on  the 
stumps,  and,  if  root  knot  and  black  knot  are  of  the 
same  family,  some  root  knot  may  be  accounted  for 
that  way.  "  H.  W.  Wrightson. 

Oleander. 

We  should  apprehend  no  injury  from  dipping  dor- 
mant roots  into  a  4 — 4 — 40  Bordeaux  mixture, 
although  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  have  never 
done  it  and  you  must  try  it  at  your  own  risk  until 
some  other  reader  can  vouch  for  it.  Such  an  appli- 
cation would  kill  germs  of  root  knot  upon  the  root 
surface,  unless  they  happened  to  be  in  some  adhering 
dirt  and  were  thus  protected.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  been  demonstrated  to 
have  any  effect  on  fungous  germs;  it  is  used  as  an 
insecticide,  though  its  evident  effect  on  vegetable 
tissues  under  certain  conditions  might  justify  its 
experimental  use  to  determine  what  would  be  its 
effect  on  so  low  a  form  of  vegetation  as  a  "slime 
mold,"  which  is  the  cause  of  root  knot.  The  knots  of 
the  fruit  tree  and  of  the  grape  vine  have  not  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  same,  but  presumably  they 
are. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Duck  Growing  in  California. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hoyt  of  Watsonville  won  a  prize  in  the 
Jubilee  Poultry  Journal  contest  for  an  essay  giving 
the  results  of  his  experience  in  running  ducks  for 
eggs,  for  which  he  chose  the  Indian  Runner  breed. 

The  Indian  Runners. — There  are  four  distinct 
varieties  of  Indian  Runner  ducks:  Black  and  white, 
fawn  and  white,  chocolate-brown  and  white,  and  white. 
The  black  and  white  are  not  so  desirable  for  market 
as  the  pin  feathers  are  dark,  which  gives  the  dressed 
fowl  a  dark  appearance.  They  are  all  very  prolific 
layers  with  remarkably  hardy  constitutions  and  a 
variety  that  will  thrive  under  conditions  suited  to 
broilers.  They  can  be  raised  in  almost  any  climate, 
although  where  it  is  very  warm,  shade  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

We  prefer  the  chocolate-brown  and  white  and  the 
fawn  and  white,  both  for  market  and  for  eggs.  The 
Indian  Runners  are  very  easy  keepers,  our  feed  bill 
for  these  averaging  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  for 
the  Pekin  ducks,  if  the  birds  are  kept  in  equally  fine 
laying  condition. 

In  our  experience  the  size  of  the  flocks  makes  little 
difference  with  the  fertility  of  the  eggs  produced, 
provided  they  are  properly  mated  and  have  plenty  of 
room.  In  mating  a  flock  of  these  about  one  drake  to 
nine  or  ten  ducks  is  found  most  satisfactory.  The 
Indian  Runner  ducks  seem  to  care  very  little  for 
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water  and  do  very  well  with  only  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh,  clean  water  to  drink,  although  I  prefer  a  place 
where  I  can  turn  them  in  for  an  occasional  bath. 

The  egg  is  a  little  larger  than  the  average  hen  egg 
and  brings  the  same  price  as  the  fancy  ranch  eggs  in 
the  San  Francisco  market,  and  one  pen  of  thirteen 
Indian  Runners  in  the  past  seven  months  produced 
over  1600  eggs  and  are  still  laying — in  fact,  they  will 
lay  almost  all  the  year  round. 

Why  This  Breed  was  Chosen. — "Why  did  you 
commence  to  raise  the  Indian  Runner  ducks  ?  "  is  a 
question  I  have  had  to  answer  hundreds  of  times. 
When  I  read  that  the  Indian  Runners  would  lay  more 
eggs  and  were  more  profitable  than  the  average  hen, 
I  was  interested,  and  the  only  way  I  could  find  out 
was  to  try  them  myself.  I  therefore  purchased  four- 
teen ducks  and  two  drakes,  and  at  the  same  time 
purchased  six  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks  and  two  drakes 
so  we  could  compare  them  and  see  which  were  the 
most  profitable. 

The  Indian  Runner  breed  has  proved  more  profit- 
able to  us  than  the  Pekin  ducks.  In  egg  production 
the  Runner  ducks  have  averaged  me  about  190  eggs 
per  year,  while  some  of  them  will  lay  as  high  as  225 
eggs  per  year.  During  the  same  time  the  Pekin 
ducks  averaged  something  over  90  with  some  of  the 
birds  laying  as  high  as  135.  The  Indian  Runner  egg 
does  not  have  the  strong  flavor  of  the  Pekin  duck 
egg — in  fact,  it  is  so  nearly  like  the  hen  egg  that  it 
takes  a  very  delicate  taste  to  detect  the  difference 
when  cooked.  The  Indian  Runner  has  also  an  advant- 
age over  the  Pekin  for  market  purposes  as  the  flavor 
is  much  more  satisfactory;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Pekin  ducks  will  weigh  about  one  and  one-half  pound 
more,  at  about  ten  weeks  old,  than  the  Indian  Runner, 
but  I  find  that  this  seeming  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
Pekin  is  more  than  equaled  in  the  extra  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  one  and  one-half  pound  difference  in 
weight — the  Pekin  has  consumed  about  one-third 
more  feed  during  the  ten  weeks.  The  Indian  Runners 
should  always  be  marketed  at  about  nine  or  ten  weeks 
of  age,  for  the  reason  that  immediately  after  this  age 
they  commence  to  molt  and  are  never  as  valuable  for 
the  market  after  this  period. 

Our  tests  with  the  two  breeds  have  shown  us  that 
the  Pekins  begin  to  lay  at  about  eight  months  of  age, 
and  the  Runners  at  between  four  and  one-half  and 
five  months,  and  when  once  started  they  do  not 
slacken  their  laying  excepting  during  the  molt,  which 
is  generally  about  twice  a  year.  The  tests  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Indian  Runners,  but  we  will 
continue  these  tests  another  season  with  extra  fine 
flocks  of  both  breeds.  At  present  about  12%  of  our 
nine-month-old  Pekins  are  laying,  and  about  35%  of 
the  seven-month-old,  and  about  50%  of  the  nine-month- 
old  Indian  Runners  are  laying. 

Growing  Ducks. — When  I  first  got  my  ducks  I  was 
told  by  an  experienced  and  expert  duck  man  that  the 
duck  eggs  could  not  be  hatched  in  incubators  with  any 
success.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  duck  eggs,  as  a 
rule,  will  not  hatch  quite  so  well  in  incubators  as 
under  hens,  but  I  have  hatched  as  high  as  89%  of 
Indian  Runner  eggs,  and  as  high  as  84%  of  Pekin 
duck  eggs  in  the  same  machine  and  at  the  same  time. 
This  last  year  I  have  tried  both  hot-air  and  hot-water 
incubators  to  see  which  I  could  get  the  best  results 
from.  My  average  per  cent  with  hot-air  machines 
was  about  60,  while  with  hot- water  machines  the 
average  was  79,  and  moreover  I  lost  less,  had  fewer 
weak  ducklings  and  fewer  cripples  from  the  hot-water 
machines  than  with  the  hot  air  incubators.  I  cannot 
see  where  the  difference  lies,  and  will  carry  the  tests 
through  another  season  in  order  that  I  may  learn 
more  about  it. 

Our  breeders  for  the  coming  year  are  selected  from 
the  first  ducks  to  mature,  the  best  marked,  and  the 
largest  ducklings  at  eight  weeks  old — the  rest  were 
placed  in  a  separate  yard  and  fed  for  market,  while 
these  had  very  different  care.  We  had  one  incubator 
to  hatch  on  December  7,  which  will  make  the  third 
generation  from  the  Indian  Runners  in  one  year,  and 
this  can  hardly  be  done  with  Pekin  ducks  or  with  hens. 

If  you  wish  to  try  the  incubator  and  will  follow 
these  few  directions  I  think  you  will  meet  with  good 
success.  Do  not  think  you  can  set  your  incubator 
with  duck  eggs  and  get  a  100%  hatch  the  first  time 
if  you  run  your  incubator  the  way  you  usually  run  it. 
My  first  hatch  was  26%,  but  I  did  not  know  then  all 
that  I  know  now. 

After  putting  the  eggs  in  do  not  turn  them  until 
the  third  day — begin  on  the  third  day  and  turn  twice 
each  day  until  the  twenty-seventh  day  (although  the 
best  hatch  I  ever  had  I  turned  but  once  each  day). 
Have  the  ventilators  closed  until  the  tenth  day;  after 
the  tenth  day  open  gradually  until  by  the  fifteenth 
day  the  ventilators  are  wide  open.  Leave  the  venti- 
lators open  until  the  twenty-fifth  day,  after  which 
time  they  should  be  closed  until  the  hatch  is  over. 
On  the  last  four  days  fill  the  moisture  pan  with  boiling 
water,  and  this  should  be  done  without  opening  the 
door  of  the  egg-chamber.  If  the  thermometer  regis- 
ters as  high  as  110°  right  after  putting  in  the  boiling 
water  it  will  do  the  eggs  no  harm. 

If  the  air  in  the  incubator  room  is  dry  and  hot  it 
will  help  the  ducklings  out  of  the  shell  if  you  will  put 
the  eggs  in  warm  water,  about  103°  in  temperature, 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  once  each  day  for  the  last 
seven  davs.  Air  the  eggs  well  after  the  first  week 
and  coof  the  eggs  to  about  85°  before  putting  them 


back  in  the  incubator.  If  these  directions  are  care- 
fully and  intelligently  followed  you  will  surely  have 
good  results,  particularly  if  you  have  an  incubator 
that  has  the  right  moisture  device  and  the  right 
ventilation. 


THE  FIELD. 


Asparagus  Culture. 


By  Mb.  R.  B.  Thayer  at,  the  University  Farmers'  Institute, 
at  Thermal,  Cal. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  with  the  history  of 
asparagus  nor  with  the  different  diseases  and  insects 
which  hinder  its  growth,  but  to  describe  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  methods  of  growing  it.  First  in  im- 
portance is  the  selection  of  the  best  possible  land. 
Asparagus  will  grow  on  different  soils,  from  a  clay  to 
the  sandy  soil;  but  the  best  results  have  been  ob- 
tained on  a  rich  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil  which 
has  good  drainage.  Heavy  soils  bake  so  that  the 
shoots  are  unable  to  reach  the  surface,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  sandy  soil  has  not  enough  sub- 
stance to  produce  the  thick  stalks. 

Securing  the  Plants. — There  appear  to  be  two 
ways  to  secure  plants:  First,  by  buying  seeds  and 
raising  the  plants,  and,  second,  by  purchasing  the 
plants  of  a  good,  reliable  nurseryman. 

In  the  first  case,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  seed 
are  obtained  from  a  good,  healthy  field,  free  from  all 
disease,  and  that  the  plants  be  well  developed  and  of 
vigorous  growth.  It  is  a  safe  way  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  seed  to  a  reliable  house  rather  than  bother 
with  cheap  seed. 

In  preparing  the  soil  in  the  nursery  for  seed,  the 
ground  should  be  well  pulverized  and  of  sufficient 
moisture  to  sprout  the  seed.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  land  be  well  leveled,  allowing  no  place  to 
flood.  As  soon  as  the  ground  gets  warm  enough, 
which  in  the  desert  is  in  early  March,  the  seed  may 
well  be  sowed. 

In  planting  the  seed  in  the  nursery,  the  garden  drill 
is  a  convenient  tool,  allowing  one  seed  for  every  3  or 
4  inches.  It  will  be  found  that  one  pound  of  seed  will 
produce  about  3000  plants. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  nursery  be  well 
taken  care  of,  for  the  first  few  months,  especially. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  they 
should  be  thinned,  allowing  only  the  largest  to  re- 
main. Frequent  cultivations  and  hoeings  will  add 
greatly  to  the  thrift  of  the  growing  plants.  On  irri- 
gated land  they  should  not  be  flooded,  but  watered 
by  a  shallow  furrow  between  the  rows. 

In  the  following  November  or  December  after 
planting  it  will  be  seen  that  the  green  foliage  com- 
mences to  turn  yellow  and  die. 

After  they  have  well  turned  is  the  time  to  cut  the 
tops  and  prepare  the  ground  for  permanent  setting. 

In  buying  from  a  nurseryman,  the  plants  should 
never  be  over  two  years  old,  and  better  if  only  one 
year,  as  the  young  plants  when  set  out  in  their  per- 
manent beds  are  found  to  make  a  much  more  rapid 
growth  at  that  age.  Then,  too,  if  the  plants  are  al- 
lowed to  stay  in  the  nursery  form  two  years,  nothing 
is  gained,  for  they  need  to  be  two  years  in  the  per- 
manent bed  before  any  sprouts  can  be  cut.  There- 
fore, a  year  is  lost  and  the  plants  are  less  vigorous. 

Planting  Out.— In  preparing  the  soil  for  the  per- 
manent bed,  the  ground  should  be  well  leveled  and 
plowed  to  a  depth  of  14  or  15  inches.  If  plenty  of 
manure  can  be  obtained,  it  would  be  well  to  have  that 
well  worked  in  with  the  soil  before  planting.  Trenches 
should  then  be  made  12  inches  deep,  6  feet  apart, 
running  from  north  to  south,  in  order  that  when  the 
plants  commence  to  shoot  they  will  have  the  sun's 
rays  unaffected  by  shadows.  No  trees  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  very  near  the  field,  as  they  draw  the 
nourishment  from  the  plants,  besides  shading  the 
growth. 

The  home-grown  plants  have  the  advantage  of  the 
nurseryman's  in  two  ways:  One  can  choose  from  his 
own  nursery,  selecting  the  largest,  best  rooted  and 
crowned  plants,  and  selection  is  an  important  thing. 
Then,  again,  the  plants  as  soon  as  dug  can  be  reset 
immediately;  while,  if  they  come  from  a  nurseryman, 
you  take  what  is  sent  and  when  the  railroad  chooses 
to  deliver. 

After  selection,  the  plants  should  be  set  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow  2  feet  apart,  being  careful  that 
the  crowns  are  right  side  up.  As  soon  as  one  row  is 
set,  the  trench  can  be  filled  and  the  setting  go  on. 

Some  people  prefer  covering  the  plants  with  only 
a  few  inches  of  dirt,  and,  as  the  shoots  grow  taller, 
adding  a  little  to  the  top.  In  this  way  the  plants 
can  be  irrigated  in  the  trench. 

The  better  method  is  to  cover  well  to  the  level  with 
dirt,  making  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and, 
after  irrigating,  to  cultivate  thoroughly. 

Care. — It  will  be  found  that  asparagus  needs  con- 
stant attention  for  a  good  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
more  intense  the  cultivation  and  hoeing,  especially 
during  the  spring,  the  better  the  results.  The  amount 
of  irrigation  varies  in  different  sections.  In  the  des- 
ert once  a  month  regularly,  and  in  the  hot  months 
twice  will  be  sufficient.  For  fertilizing  in  the  fall, 
plow  a  furrow  8  inches  deep  between  the  rows  of 


plants  and  half  fill  with  horse,  cow  or  sheep  manure. 
Then  plow  back  the  furrow  and  irrigate.  In  this 
way,  especially  in  the  desert,  the  hot  sun  does  not 
dry  up  the  manure.  If  sufficient  fertilizer  can  not 
be  obtained  for  a  large  field,  fertilize  one  section  a 
year. 

Cutting. — The  first  cutting  of  the  grass  for  mar- 
ket may  be  made  in  the  spring  of  the  third  year  from 
seed.  The  season  should  be  a  short  one,  as  the 
plants  are  not  yet  fully  developed.  Three  or  four 
weeks  is  long  enough.  A.s  the  plants  grow  older  the 
roots  get  stronger,  and,  consequently,  the  stalks 
larger  and  more  abundant.  Eighteen  or  twenty 
years  is  supposed  to  be  as  long  as  is  profitable  to 
cut,  although  many  fields  are  cut  for  a  longer  period. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  shoots  white,  a  system 
of  banking  should  be  pursued;  otherwise  the  stalks 
will  be  green. 

As  to  the  cost  of  putting  out  an  acre  of  asparagus, 
it  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  land,  the  cost  of 
labor  and  the  condition  the  land  is  in.  The  amount 
of  profit  in  sales  depends  upon  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  it,  express 
rates,  and,  lastly,  the  honesty  of  the  commission  man. 


THE  STABLE. 


Market  Types  and  Demand  for  Draft  Horses. 


Written  by  Mr.  James  McNab,  for  the  California  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Convention. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  outlined  for  me,  I  must 
admit  that  my  views  to  a  certain  extent  must  be 
confined  to  the  horses  required  for  city  use — and 
while  this  is  the  case,  I  believe  that  the  demand  and 
prices  for  draft  animals  the  world  over  are  regulated 
by  the  prices  paid  and  demand  for  draft  animals  used 
for  commercial  purposes  in  the  large  cities. 

The  first  start  in  draft  horses  in  this  State  came 
from  the  American  stock  that  was  brought  across 
the  plains  in  the  early  days.  The  Shire  horse, 
England's  Glory,  was  imported  in  the  late  fifties  by 
Hood  &  Bihler  of  Sonoma  county. 

In  1864,  half-breeds  were  obtainable  for  city  use. 
In  1867,  Mr.  Martin  of  Livermore,  in  connection  with 
Messrs.  Johnston  &  Dougherty,  imported  via  the 
Isthmus  twelve  head  of  Clydesdale  horses.  All  of 
these  horses  were  of  a  first-class  draft  stock  type. 
Mr.  Meacham  of  Petaluma  bought  from  the  lot  the 
horse  Pollack,  a  horse  of  splendid  substance.  The 
dam  of  Pollack  weighed  2700  pounds,  which  shows 
that  at  that  date  horses  had  attained  a  weight  that 
has  not  been  surpassed  since. 

Blake  of  Santa  Clara  county  and  others  imported 
Shire  and  Clyde  horses  in  the  sixties — all  of  which 
importations  marked  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
class  of  horses  offered  for  sale  in  the  bay  counties. 

The  colts  from  these  imported  English  and  Scotch 
draft  horses  turned  out  to  be  No.  1  draft  animals. 
Succeeding  importations  of  the  same  class  of  sires 
furnished  the  San  Francisco  market  with  ideal  truck 
stock  with  large,  flat  bone  and  proper  weight,  but 
the  longer  this  strain  of  breeding  was  kept  up  the 
coarser  and  rougher  the  succeeding  crosses  of  colts 
became. 

Importations  of  the  Norman  horses  then  began. 
The  Duke  de  Chartres,  prize  winner  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  bought  by  a  company  of  Sonoma  county 
breeders  at  a  cost  of  $5000,  was  the  first  horse  of 
note — the  success  of  this  horse  leading  to  a  large 
importation  of  this  breed.  Crossed  with  a  mare  with 
a  heavy  strain  of  Shire  or  Clyde,  they  furnished  us 
with  the  best  type  of  draft  horse,  both  in  size,  bone, 
conformation  and  action,  we  have  ever  had. 

Following  up  this  strain  of  breeding,  however, 
succeeding  crosses  of  colts  lost  the  bone  and  size 
until  at  the  present  time  it  is  hard  to  find  the  needed 
size  and  bone  in  any  of  the  draft  stock  that  is  being 
raised. 

In  1883,  Mr.  McNear  of  Petaluma  imported  the 
Clydesdale  horse  Pointsman,  at  a  cost  of  $5000.  This 
horse  sired  a  number  of  horses  whose  get  can  be 
found,  particularly  in  some  sections  of  Sonoma, 
Solano  and  San  Benito  counties. 

Mr.  Britton  of  Santa  Clara  county  has  by  his 
importations  of  the  Shire  horse  Bismark  and  later 
the  Shire  Whaplode  Conqueror  greatly  helped  the 
strain  of  draft  stock  in  that  section. 

The  largest  Belgian  horses  we  have  ever  had  came 
from  the  Patterson  ranch  near  Westley,  Stanislaus 
county.  The  death  of  Mr.  Patterson,  about  five 
years  ago,  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  this  lot  of 
stock,  which  was  a  misfortune  to  those  using  heavy 
draft  horses,  as  the  breeding  on  this  ranch  had  been 
kept  up  constantly  for  over  twenty-five  years. 

The  Kern  Land  Co.  at  one  time  had  a  splendid  lot 
of  draft  stock,  but  found  that  irrigated  alfalfa  land 
produced  horses  with  feet  defective  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  abandoned  it. 

Many  other  breeders  have  assisted  in  the  past,  but 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  what  has  been  done. 

It  is  a  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  heavy  draft  horses  in  this  State.  I  have 
been  constantly  a  buyer  of  heavy  horses  for  thirty 
years  past  in  San  Francisco;  have  always  traveled 
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throughout  the  State  in  that  time  looking  for  and 
buying  stock,  and  must  say  that  at  no  time  during 
that  period  have  good  draft  horses  been  so  hard 
to  find  as  at  the  present  time. 

I  know  of  no  opportunity  in  the  stock  business  that 
affords  such  a  profitable  inducement  as  that  of  rais- 
ing heavy  draft  stock.  Five-year-olds,  weighing 
from  1700  to  1800  pounds,  readily  bring  $300  each  in 
the  San  Francisco  market,  and  higher  prices  are 
paid  for  fancy  animals. 

Good  1600-pound  teams  and  over  are  scarce,  and 
sell  from  $500  per  span  upwards.  They  are  salable 
when  five  years  old,  and,  unlike  roadsters,  trotters 
and  thoroughbreds,  need  no  expense  in  the  way  of 
breaking  and  training. 

The  Fire  Department  in  San  Francisco  have  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  stock.  At 
the  last  price  made,  $285  per  head,  the  contractor 
failed  to  fill  the  contract. 

Had  California  horsemen  followed  up  the  line  of 
breeding  in  recent  years  with  the  same  enterprise 
that  was  displayed  up  to  about  the  year  1885,  I 
believe  they  would  have  attained  even  greater  suc- 
cess than  has  been  reached  with  the  thoroughbred 
or  trotter,  and  that  the  California  draft  horses  would 
have  been  noted  the  world  over. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  renewed  interest  manifested 
by  recent  heavy  importations  of  draft  stallions  will 
result  in  an  effort  to  put  the  State  in  the  proper  line 
for  the  future  as  a  producer  of  draft  stock. 


The  Great  American  Desert.— II. 


Written  by  Geokok  J.  Bancroft. 

One  of  the  oddest,  and  I  presume  rarest,  bushes  I 
ever  noticed  on  the  desert  is  the  screw  bean  bush, 
which,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  grows  only  in  the 
Saline  valley,  Inyo  county,  Cal.,  and  the  lower  Colo- 
rado river.  The  fruit  resembles  in  form  nothing  so 
much  as  the  ordinary  carpenter's  screw.  This  valley 
and  the  neighboring  valleys,  such  as  Death  valley, 
Panamint  valley  and  Racetrack  valley,  I  believe  are 
the  hottest  places  in  the  United  States  in  summer. 
They  have  to  shut  down  the  borax  works  in  the  Sa- 
line valley  from  July  15  to  Sept.  15,  because  even  the 
Indians  cannot  work  in  the  heat.  For  weeks  the 
mercury  will  stand  from  110°  to  125°  in  the  shade — 
and  there  is  no  shade. 

Of  the  unusual  fauna  found  on  the  desert  I  may 
mention  the  Gila  monster,  the  "  side  winder  "  rattle- 
snake, and  the  hydrophobia  skunk.  The  Gila  monster 
is  a  hideous  spotted  lizard  about  a  foot  long  and 
stubby  in  general  appearance,  which  inflicts  a 
poisonous  bite.  There  is  a  harmless  lizard  called  the 
chuckawalla,  which  looks  much  like  the  Gila  monster 
and  which  has  a  great  fondness  for  living  around 
abandoned  mines.  It  is  a  startling  experience  to 
have  one  of  these  hideous  lizards  poke  his  head  out 
from  between  the  cribbing  just  on  a  level  with  one's 
hands  or  face,  when  one  is  climbing  down  a  shaft  and 
can  not  jump  away.  The  Indians  say  they  are  very 
good  to  eat,  but  someone  else  can  have  my  share. 

The  hydrophobia  skunk  lives  only  in  the  driest  and 
hottest  parts  of  the  desert.  It  is  a  pretty  little  ani- 
ual,  about  the  size  of  a  kitten,  and  has  a  saucy  way 
of  coming  around  camp  in  broad  daylight.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  they  existed  so  far  from  water. 
1  have  seen  them,  during  August,  15  miles  from  any 
known  water.  Whether  they  really  impart  hydro- 
phobia with  their  bite  or  not  is  a  question  I  can  not 
positively  answer,  but  all  the  people  who  live  in  that 
section  of  the  country  believe  they  do,  and  there  is 
qo  doubt  that  coyotes,  wildcats  and  dogs  occasionally 
"  go  mad  "  in  the  localities  inhabited  by  the  hydro- 
phobia skunk. 

I  always  thought  the  "side  winder"  rattlesnake 
vas  a  good  deal  like  the  hoop  snake,  a  creature  of 
ihe  fancy,  until  I  saw  one;  then  I  realized  that  he 
was  simply  the  result  of  evolution.  For  the  ordinary 
jnake  to  travel  he  must  have  something  to  wriggle 
through,  such  as  grass  or  brush  or  rocks.  Put  a 
jnake  on  a  sidewalk  and  he  can  hardly  progress  at 
ill.  In  southern  Nevada,  Arizona  and  on  the  Mohave 
desert  of  California,  there  are  many  areas  so  barren 
that  the  bushes  are  many  feet  apart  and  the  inter- 
vening ground  is  a  baked  claypan  as  hard  and  smooth 
is  a  sidewalk.  It  is  here  that  the  "  side  winder  " 
lives.  I  can  not  exactly  describe  his  mode  of  loco- 
motion except  that  he  holds  his  head  up  straight, 
well  off  the  ground,  and  travels  sideways  at  a  good 
rate.  A  close  inspection  of  his  tracks  showed  that 
he  lifted  first  one  end  and  then  the  other  and  threw  it 
forward,  finally  flopping  over  his  middle,  but  in  ac- 
tion his  motions  were  too  quick  to  decipher.  The 
"side  winder"  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
variety  of  rattlesnakes  on  the  desert  by  two  horny 
projections  over  the  eyes.  This  snake  is  smaller  and 
more  vicious  than  the  so-called  Black  Diamond  rat- 
tlesnake (crotalus  adamanteus). 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  the  denizens  of  the 
desert  are  as  disagreeable  as  the  three  just  men- 
tioned. The  commonest  creatures  on  the  desert  are 
probably  the  harmless  little  lizards,  and  next  the 
jack  rabbit  and  next  the  coyote.  Among  the  larger 
animals,  white  tail  deer  are  quite  plentiful,  and 
antelope  and  mountain  sheep  may  still  be  found. 
Lynx  and  mountain  lions  are  occasionally  found,  but 
bears  seem  to  prefer  a  moister  climate.  Wild 


horses  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  larger 
wild  animals. 

In  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Nevada  one  may  see 
wild  horses  by  the  thousands.  Of  late  years  the 
packing  companies  have  been  buying  them  and  they 
are  getting  cleaned  up.  Five  thousand  head  were 
shipped  from  one  station  on  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad  last  year.    What  the  packers  do  with  them 


wild  burros,  and  anyone  who  thinks  the  burro  is  a 
stupid,  slow-going  beast  should  see  those  wild  jacks 
bore  holes  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  first  scent  of 
danger. 

In  my  foregoing  remarks  I  have  confined  myself  to 
that  part  of  the  desert  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  The  passing  of  the  Recla- 
mation Act  has  renewed  public  interest  in  the  culti- 


Greasewood  Bush  and  Desert  Flowers. 


is  not  given  out,  but  rumor  has  it  that  they  are 
either  converted  by  mechanical  processes  into 
canned  corned  beef,  or  are  shipped  to  France  and 
sold  as  horse  meat.  Anyway,  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  country  to  clean  them   up.     They  sprang 


vation  of  the  desert.  The  recent  government  publi- 
cations for  the  first  time  permit  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  to  be  made  as  to  what  may  ultimately  be 
accomplished  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  acting 
together  with  private  enterprise. 


An  Irrigated  Farm  in  the  Desert. 


originally  from  small  Spanish  stock  and  it  seems 
impractical  to  breed  them  up,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  entice  away  the  gentle  horses  of  the  ranch- 
men. The  fact  that  the  desert  supports  these  great 
herds  of  wild  horses,  which  have  no  hay  or  shelter  in 
winter,  illustrates  the  undeveloped  grazing  resourc  es 
of  the  country.  The  far-famed  Arabian  horse  is  a 
product  of  the  desert,  and,  I  believe,  that  the  desert 
bred  horse  of  this  country  is  the  equal  of  the  Arabian 
in  all  respects  and  will  soon  be  recognized  as  such. 
In  the  Panamint  range  there  are  great  droves  of 


The  Reclamation  Act  was  passed  June  17,  1902 
Within  a  very  few  months  the  desert  began  to  blos- 
som with  the  tri-cornered  monuments  of  the  hydro- 
graphic  survey  and  the  hill  tops  to  twinkle  with 
their  little  white  flags.  From  Yuma,  Ariz.,  to  Rapid 
City,  S.  D.,  parties  of  strong-limbed,  khaki-clad, 
young  men  might  be  met  on  any  trail,  carrying  about 
the  queer  looking  instruments  of  their  calling  and 
going  about  Uncle  Sam's  investigations  in  the  accu- 
rate, scientific  way  that  has  characterized  all  the 
operations  of  the  Geological  Survey  department. 


December  23,  1905. 
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Saw 
Service 

A  good  example  of  the  remarkable  service  given  by 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  isshown  in  the  Keen  KutterHand 
Saw  illustrated  here.    This  saw  was  used  for  twelve 
years  by  a  carpenter,  who  pronounced  it  the  bestsaw  he 
had  ever  used  in  thirty  years  experience,  and  as  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

And  every  oth  r  tool  in  the  Keen  Kutter  line  is  as 
good  a  tool  of  its  kind  as  Keen  Kutter  Hand  Saws 
The  long  life  of  tools  bearing  the 

mm 

KWUR 

trade  mark  is  not  chance  or  accident.  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  nothing  is  spared  to  make  Keen  Kutter  Tools  the  best 
that  brains,  money  and  skill  can  produce. 

The  Keen  Kutter  Line  has  been  Standard  of  America 
for  -)6  years  and  teas  alvarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the 
World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  being  the  only  complete  line  of  tools 
eber  to  receibe  a  relvard  at  a  great  exposition. 

Think  what  it  means  to  you  to  be  able  to  buy  the  best  tools 
that  are  mr.de,  of  every  kind,  simply  by  remembering  the  one 
name — Keen  Kutter. 

Following  are  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools-  Axes 
Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,    Screw   Drivers,  Auger  Bits,' 
iiles.  Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,   Scythes  Hay 
Knives,  Grass  Hooks,  Brush  Hooks,  Corn  Knives,  Eye  Hoes 
Trowels,  Pruning  Shears,  Tinners'  Snips,  Scissors,  Shears,  Hair 
Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc.,  and  Knives  of  all  kinds. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools,  write  ns  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Note  how  this 
saw  has  been 
hied  down 
without  de- 
stroying its 
efficiency. 


EyeryKeen  Ratter  Tool  Is  Bold  under 
this  Mark  and  Motto 

'  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
long  Alter  the  Price  is  forgotten. " 
Trade  Mark  Begfttered, 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.. 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  298  Broadway,  New  York 
SEND  FOR  TOOL  BOOKLET. 


Santa  Barbara. 

Walnut    Selling.— Santa  Barbara  i 
Press,  Dec.  14:  Walnut  growers  of  Goleta  , 
report  that  sales  of  their  walnut  crops  j 
have  been  lively  during  the  last  few  days  ! 
and  that  the  crop  of  that  district  is  now  I 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.    The  association  I 
nuts  were  taken  up  almost  wholly  by 
J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.,  while  the  inde- 
pendent growers  sold   to   various  com- 
panies. The  Goleta  crop  showed  up  much 
better  on  the  finish  than  was  at  first 
anticipated,  about  twenty-two  carloads 
having  been  already  shipped. 

Stanislaus. 

To  Protect  Grape  Industry. — Mo- 
desto Herald,  Dec.  14:  Appreciating  that 
there  is  a  future  for  the  vine  and  fruit 
industries  in  Stanislaus,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  have  adopted  an  ordinance 
relating  to  the  bringing  and  importing 
vines  and  grape  vine  cuttings  into  the 
county  of  Stanislaus.  It  is  hereby  de- 
clared unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  to  bring  into  the  county  of 
Stanislaus  any  rooted  grape  vine.  It  is 
hereby  declared  unlawful  for  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  to  bring  into  the 
county  of  Stanislaus  any  unrooted  grape 
vine  cuttings,  unless  the  same  has  been 
fumigated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  im- 
mediately before  bringing  it  into  the 
county  or  the  same  is  immediately  fumi- 
gated after  arriving  and  before  being 
taken  to  the  place  where  the  same  is  to 
be  planted.  Any  firm,  person  or  persons 
or  corporation,  either  as  owner  or  agent, 
who  shall  receive,  bring,  or  cause  to  be 
brought  into  Stanislaus  county  any  nur- 
sery stock,  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines, 
cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  buds  or  fruit  pits, 
shall  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
arrival  thereof,  notify  horticultural  com- 
missioner or  the  quarantine  guardian  of 
the  district  in  which  such  nursery  stock 
is  received,  of  their  arrival,  and  hold  the 


same  until  said  quarantine  officer  orders 
the  delivery.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  firm 
or  corporation,  to  knowingly  bring,  ship, 
carry  or  transport  into  the  county  of 
Stanislaus,  any  trees,  plants,  vines, 
shrubs,  scions,  cuttings,  or  grafts,  in- 
fested by  codlin-moth  scale  or  any  other 
injurious  insects  or  their  larva,  or  Rus- 
sian thistle  that  is  injurious  to  fruit,  fruit 
trees,  vines  or  other  plants  or  vegetables. 
Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating 
this  ordinance  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  or  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  not  exceed- 
ing six  months  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.  This  ordinance  shall  take 
effect  from  and  after  fifteen  days  after  the 
passage  and  publican  thereof.  Adopted 
December,  1905. 


BOLTON'S  ELECTRIC 

Frost  Alarm  Thermometer 
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Butte. 

Work  Commenced  Upon  the  St. 
John  Beet  Sugar  Plant. — Sacramento 
Union,  Dec.  15:  At  St.  John,  prelimi- 
nary work  for  the  beet  sugar  factory  has 
been  started  by  the  Alta  California  Co. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  announce  that 
it  will  begin  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  its  main  line  at  or  near  Orland  to 
the  site  of  the  factory  soon. 

Log  Angeles. 

What  Irrigating  Water  Costs.— 
Downey  Champion,  Dec.  16:  The  stock  of 
the  Arroyo  Ditch  &  Water  Co.,  a  corpo- 
ration, is  owned  by  the  land  owners  of 
Downey  and  vicinity.  The  distribution 
of  stock  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  share 
to  each  acre  of  land.  The  water  is  served 
to  shareholders  at  a  rate  of  one  full  head 
thirty-six  minutes  for  each  acre.  For  this 
a  zanjero  fee  of  20  cents  per  hour  is 
charged.  Under  this  arrangement  a  40- 
acre  tract  would  be  entitled  to  a  run  of 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  whicb,  at  15 
cents  per  hour,  would  cost  $4.80. 

Riverside. 

Orange  Growing  on  Desert.— Po- 
mona Progress,  Dec.  14:  L.  G.  Haight  of 
the  Redlands  Eclipse  Orange  Association 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Colorado 
desert,  where  some  time  was  passed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Coachella,  bringing  with 
him  several  specimens  of  oranges  raised 
in  that  district.  The  fruit  is  principally 
of  the  seedling  variety,  and  is  more  ripe 
now,  even  at  this  early  season,  than  the 
seedling  orange  is  in  this  section.  The 
growing  of  oranges  on  the  desert  is  yet 
in  its  experimental  stage,  but  from  what 
has  been  seen  it  is  thought  that  navel  or- 
anges can  be  raised  there  and  shipped 
toward  the  last  of  October  or  first  of  No- 
vember and  be  as  ripe  and  fit  for  market 
as  are  the  navels  in  other  sections  in  Jan- 
uary. At  present  there  are  but  few  trees 
about  Coachella  and  these  are  several 
years  old.  This  season  proves  more  con- 
clusively than  ever  that  the  Southern 
California  fruit  can  be  made  to  compete 
with  the  Florida  and  Northern  California 
oranges,  or  even  reach  the  eastern  mar- 
kets first.  Should  such  prove  to  be  the 
case,  an  orange  boom  on  the  Colorado 
desert  might  be  looked  for.  As  it  is,  sev- 
eral groves  may  be  planted  in  the  near 
future.  The  trees  are  said  to  be  free 
from  frost,  as  are  the  groves  in  this  sec- 
tion. Anyway,  the  oranges  are  picked 
so  soon  that  the  frost  would  not  touch 
the  crop.  In  the  vicinity  of  Thermal  and 
from  there  to  Mecca,  experiments  with 
oranges  are  proving  much  the  same  as  at 
Coachella. 

San  Bernardino. 

Oranges.  —  Highland  correspondence 
Sun,  Dec.  16:  Thomas  Henslee  has  sold 
the  crop  of  oranges  on  his  13-acre  orange 
orchard  on  Highland  avenue  to  J.  L. 
Hickson.  The  price  paid  for  the  fruit  is 
put  at  $3250.  It  is  understood  that  this 
includes  all  the  varieties  of  oranges  on  the 
trees.  The  packing  houses,  though  they 
have  been  running  a  little  irregular  this 
week  on  account  of  a  lack  of  cars,  have 
put  out  a  good  number  of  cars,  and  the 
shipment  to  date  from  this  district  will 
go  about  125  cars.  As  the  ranchers  pick 
their  oranges,  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
light  crop  is  more  impressively  put  be- 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HI  MAX  KEMEBT  for  Rheu- 
matism, Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  eta.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction .  Price  8M-GO 
Der  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  L1WRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  OleTtUnd,  Ohio. 


fore  them.  One  grower,  it  is  claimed,  has 
1000  boxes  less  than  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  have,  and  this  from  a  10-acre 
orchard. 

Etiwanda  correspondence  of  the  Sun, 
Dec.  15:  The  various  orange  growers  in 
this  vicinity,  who  are  busily  gathering  in 
the  windfalls  of  the  late  storm,  are  being 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  small  amount 
of  fruit  on  the  ground  compared  with  that 
which  was  estimated.  One  orchard, 
which  was  thought  to  have  had  fully  500 
boxe3  blown  off,  has  been  found  to  have 
lost  less  than  half  that  amount.  Yet 
while  loss  through  windfalls  has  been  less 
than  was  apprehended,  there  has  been 
considerable  damage  to  fruit  on  the  trees. 
The  continual  whipping  and  threshing  of 
the  branches  has  scratched  and  marred 
many  oranges  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  first  class.  As  a  result,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  shipments  of  this  year 
will  not  exceed  the  output  of  last  year,  as 
it  was  thought  it  would  earlier  in  the 
present  season.  The  dry  weather  from 
the  wind  has  completely  withered  up  the 
leaves  on  the  grapevines,  and  many  of 
the  vineyardists  have  commenced  prun- 
ing on  the  early  vineyards  near  the  foot- 
hills. Many  Japanese  and  Chinese  have 
been  set  to  work  for  that  purpose.  The 
pruning  on  most  of  the  vineyards,  how- 
ever, will  not  take  place  till  later  next 
month. 

San  Diego, 

Lady  Bug  Valuable  for  Fighting 
Scale.  —  San  Diego  Union,  Dec.  14: 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Austin  says 
that  the  only  way  to  fight  scale  and  other 
injurious  insects  is  with  other  insects. 
This  thing  of  fighting  them  in  this  way 
is  practically  new,  as  it  is  the  latest  means 
discovered  with  which  they  can  be 
fought.  California  leads  in  the  matter  of 
propagating  insects  to  prey  upon  other 
insects  which  are  parasites.  Since  the 
lady  bug  was  brought  here  a  number  of 
years  ago  the  scale  on  the  orange  trees 
has  been  controlled,  or  it  could  be  con- 
trolled in  all  orchards  by  introducing  a 
few  colonies  of  the  lady  bug.  There  are 
a  number  of  varieties  of  these  bugs,  and 
the  different  kinds  prey  upon  different 
scale.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  bug 
what  kind  of  a  tree  the  scale  is  on,  the 
lady  bug  will  clean  up  the  tree  just  the 
same.  During  the  winter  months  the 
lady  bug  in  its  various  varieties  is  prac- 
tically dormant,  and  the  insectivorous 
birds  kill  a  great  many  of  them.  Then 
in  the  spring  there  are  but  a  few  of  them 
left  to  begin  work  on  the  scale,  and  it  is 
hard  to  find  colonies  of  them.  At  the 
present  time  the  "  mealy  bug"  isa  serious 
menace  to  the  trees  in  many  orchards, 
and  at  the  present  time  he  is  propagating 
lady  bugs  from  the  colony  he  has  secured 
to  fight  this  particular  parasite.  Here  in 
San  Diego  a  short  time  ago  there  was 
scarcely  a  clean  tree  in  town.  Several 
people  who  had  handsome  grounds  had 
been  doing  everything  they  could  to  save 
their  trees,  but  the  scale  were  getting  the 
best  of  the  bargain  until  some  colonies  of 
the  lady  bug  were  introduced,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  scale  were  all  gone.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  clump  of  pepper 
trees  on  C  street,  it  is  thought  all  the- 
trees  in  town  are  clean  now  and  doing 
better  than  they  have  done  in  years.  He 
has  secured  a  number  of  colonies  of  lady 
bugs  and  is  keeping  them  for  next  spring. 
They  will  then  be  scarce  in  the  orchards, 
and  these  colonies  can  be  turned  loose 
early  and  can  get  to  work  early.  He  does 
not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  the  scale 
getting  entirely  ahead  of  us  again,  as 
when  the  scale  reappears  the  lady  bug 
usually  shows  up  and  keeps  up  the  fight 
until  the  scale  is  gone.  Of  course,  the 
scale  is  not  exterminated  and  probably 
never  will  be,  so  we  will  always  have  to 
be  on  the  watch,  but  with  the  lady  bug 
as  an  ally  the  orchardists  can  save  their 
orchards  from  the  ravages  of  the  scale. 

San  Joaquin. 

Ranchers  to  Raise  Onions.— Lodi 
Sentinel,  Dec.  14:  Hogan  Bros.,  south  of 
Lodi  on  Cherokee  Lane,  are  preparing 
land  for  the  cultivation  of  about  an  acre 
of  onions  of  the  red  skin  variety.  Onion 
growing  in  San  Joaquin  county  is  not  in 
the  least  experimental,  as  hundreds  of 
acres  are  cultivated  on  peat  lands  west  of 
Lodi,  but  on  the  sandy  loam  of  the  up- 
lands it  has  not  been  followed  extensively, 
possibly  because  other  crops,  it  is  believed, 
have  paid  better. 

Farmers  Installing  Motors.  — 
Lodi  Sentinel,  Dec.  14:  Owing  to  the 
continued  dry  weather  a  number  of  Lodi 
farmers  and  vineyardists  have  decided  to 
draw  on  the  water  supply  under  the  soil 
for  the  necessary  moisture  to  grow  next 
year's  crop.  J.  A.  Henning  reports  that 
electricity  is  coming  to  the  front  as  a 
motive  power  for  this  purpose,  Cary 
Bros,  having  installed  under  his  super- 
vision during  the  past  month  four  of 
these  machines  ranging  from  2  to  5  H.  P. 
P.  H.  Tindell  and  S.  Mowry  have  on  the 
way  now  10  H.  P.  motors  for  installation 
on  their  farms. 
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Christmas  Bells. 


I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men! 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men! 

Till  ringing,  singing  on  its  way, 

The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime, 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men! 

But  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head — 
"  There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said; 

"For  hate  is  strong, 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep, 
"God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  he  sleep! 

The  wrong  shall  fail, 

The  right  prevail, 
With  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men!  " 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


"A  Merry  Christmas." 


Hark,  throughout  Christendom  joy  bells 
are  ringing, 
From  mountain  and  valley,  o'er  land 
and  o'er  sea, 

Sweet  choral  melodies  pealing  and  thrill- 
ing! 

Echoes  of  ages  from  far  Galilee. 
Christmas  is  here, 
Merry  old  Christmas, 
Gift-bearing,  heart-touching,  joy-bring- 
ing Christmas, 
Day  of  grand  memories,  king  of  the 
year. 

Christmas  at  Bob  Cratchit's. 


By  Charles  Dickens. 

[This  story  centers  around  a  stingy  old 
miser,  "hard  and  sharp  as  flint,"  known 
by  the  name  of  Scrooge.  He  kept  an  office 
in  London  and  employed  as  a  clerk  Bob 
Cratchit,  paying  him  barely  enough 
wages  to  keep  himself  and  family  alive. 
When  Christmas  came  he  grumbled  at 
the  spirit  of  giving  which  possessed 
everybody  and  refused  to  give  a  donation 
or  present  of  any  kind  to  relative  or 
friend.  Christmas  Eve,  however,  he  is 
besieged  by  Spirits  who  lead  him  to  dif- 
ferent homes  during  the  ensuing  day  in 
an  endeavor  to  arouse  his  sympathy  for 
humanity  in  general.  The  account  given 
here  is  of  his  journey  to  the  home  of  Bob 
Cratchit,  his  employe,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  Spirit.  What  he  sees  is  described  in 
the  following  well-known  tale  by  Dickens:] 

But  soon  the  steeples  called  good 
people  all  to  church  and  chapel,  and 
away  they  came,  flocking  through  the 
streets  in  their  best  clothes  and  with 
their  gayest  faces.  And  at  the  same 
time  there  emerged  from  scores  of  by- 
streets, lanes  and  nameless  turnings 
innumerable  people  carrying  their  din- 
ners to  the  bakers'  shops.  The  sight 
of  those  poor  revelers  appeared  to  in- 
terest the  Spirit  very  much,  for  he 
stood  with  Scrooge  beside  him  in  a 
baker's  doorway,  and,  taking  off  the 
covers  as  their  bearers  passed,  sprin- 
kled incense  on  their  dinners  from  his 
torch.  And  it  was  a  very  uncommon 
kind  of  torch,  for  once  or  twice  when 
there  were  angry  words  between  some 
dinner-carriers  who  had  justled  with 
each  other,  he  shed  a  few  drops  of  water 
on  them  from  it,  and  their  good-humor 
was  restored  directly.  For  they  said 
it  was  a  shame  to  quarrel  upon  Christ- 
mas Day.  And  so  it  was!  God  love  it, 
so  it  was. 

It  was  a  remarkable  quality  of  the 
Ghost  (which  Scrooge  had  observed  be- 
fore) that,  notwithstanding  his  gigantic 
size,  he  could  accommodate  himself  to 
any  place  with  ease,  and  that  he  stood 
beneath  a  low  roof  quite  as  gracefully 
and  like  a  supernatural  creature  as  it 
was  possible  he  could  have  done  in  any 
lofty  hall. 

And  perhaps  it  was  the  pleasure  the 
good  Spirit  had  in  showing  off  this 
power  of  his,  or  else  it  was  his  own  kind, 


generous,  hearty  nature  and  his  sym- 
pathy with  all  poor  men,  that  led  him 
straight  to  Scrooge's  clerk's;  for  there 
he  went,  and  took  Scrooge  with  him, 
holding  his  robe;  and  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door  the  Spirit  smiled,  and 
stooped  to  bless  Bob  Cratchit's  dwel- 
ling with  the  sprinklings  of  his  torch. 
Think  of  that!  Bob  had  but  15  "Bob " 
(common  name  for  a  shilling,  equal  to 
25  cents)  a  week  himself;  he  pocketed 
on  Saturdays  but  fifteen  copies  of  his 
Christian  name,  and  yet  the  Ghost  of 
Christmas  Present  blessed  his  four- 
roomed  house ! 

Then  up  rose  Mrs.  Cratchit,  Cratchit's 
wife,  dressed  out  but  poorly  in  a  twice- 
turned  gown,  but  brave  in  ribbons, 
which  are  cheap  and  make  a  goodly 
show  for  little  money;  and  she  laid  the 
cloth,  assisted  by  Belinda  Cratchit, 
second  of  her  daughters,  also  brave  in 
ribbons;  while  Master  Peter  Cratchit 
plunged  a  fork  into  the  saucepan  of 
potatoes,  and  getting  the  corners  of 
his  monstrous  shirt  collar  (Bob's  pri- 
vate property,  conferred  upon  his  son 
and  heir  in  honor  of  the  day)  into  his 
mouth,  rejoiced  to  find  himself  so  gal- 
lantly attired. 

And  now  two  smaller  Cratchits,  boy 
and  girl,  came  tearing  in,  screaming 
that  outside  the  baker's  they  had  smelt 
the  goose  and  known  it  for  their  own, 
and,  basking  in  luxurious  thoughts  of 
sage-and-onion,  these  young  Cratchits 
danced  about  the  table  and  exalted 
Master  Peter  Cratchit  to  the  skies, 
while  he  (not  proud,  although  his  collar 
nearly  choked  him)  blew  the  fire,  until 
the  slow  potatoes,  bubbling  up,  knocked 
loudly  at  the  saucepan  lid  to  be  let  out 
and  peeled. 

"What  has  ever  got  your  precious 
father,  then  ? "  said  Mrs.  Cratchit. 
"And  your  brother,  Tiny  Tim!  And 
Martha  wasn't  as  late  last  Christmas 
Day  by  half  an  hour!  " 

" Here's  Martha,  mother!"  said  the 
girl,  appearing  as  she  spoke. 

"  Here's  Martha,  mother!  "  cried  the 
two  young  Cratchits.  "Hurrah! 
There's  such  a  goose,  Martha!" 

"Why,  bless  your  heart  alive,  my 
dear,  how  late  you  are!"  said  Mrs. 
Cratchit,  kissing  her  a  dozen  times  and 
taking  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet  for  her 
with  officious  zeal. 

"We'd  a  deal  of  work  to  finish  up 
last  night,"  replied  the  girl,  "and  had 
to  clear  away  this  morning,  mother!  " 

"Well!  Never  miDd  so  long  as  you 
are  come,"  said  Mrs.  Cratchit.  "Sit 
ye  down  before  the  fire,  my  dear,  and 
have  a  warm,  Lord  bless  ye'  " 

"No,  no!  There's  father  coming," 
cried  the  two  young  Cratchits,  who 
were  everywhere  at  once.  "Hide, 
Martha,  hide! " 

So  Martha  hid  herself,  and  in  came 
little  Bob,  the  father,  with  his  thread- 
bare clothes  darned  up  and  brushed  to 
look  seasonable,  and  Tiny  Tim  upon  his 
shoulder.  Alas  for  Tiny  Tim,  he  bore  a 
little  crutch  and  had  his  limbs  sup- 
ported by  an  iron  frame! 

"Why,  where's  our  Martha?  "  cried 
Bob  Cratchit,  looking  round. 

"Not  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Cratchit. 

"Not  coming!  "  said  Bob,  with  a  sud- 
den declension  in  his  high  spirits,  for  he 
had  been  Tim's  blood  horse  all  the  way 
from  church  and  had  come  home  ram- 
pant. "Not  coming  upon  Christmas 
Day!" 

Martha  didn't  like  to  see  him  disap- 
pointed, if  it  were  only  a  joke;  so  she 
came  out  prematurely  from  behind  the 
closet  door  and  ran  into  his  arms,  while 
the  two  young  Cratchits  hustled  Tiny 
Tim  and  bore  him  off  into  the  kitchen, 
that  he  might  hear  the  pudding  singing 
in  the  saucepan. 

"And  how  did  little  Tim  behave?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Cratchit,  when  she  had  ral- 
lied Bob  on  his  credulity,  and  Bob  had 
hugged  his  daughter  to  his  heart's 
content. 

"  As  good  as  gold,"  said  Bob,  "and 
better.  Somehow  he  gets  thoughtful, 
sitting  by  himself  so  much,  and  thinks 
the  strangest  things  you  ever  heard  of. 
He  told  me  coming  home  that  he  hoped 
the  people  saw  him  in  the  church,  be- 
cause he  was  a  cripple,  and  it  might  be 
pleasant  to  remember  upon  Christmas 
Day  who  made  lame  beggars  walk  and 
blind  men  see." 

Bob's  voice  was  tremulous  when  he 
told  them  this,  and  trembled  more  when 


he  told  them  that  Tiny  Tim  was  growing 
strong  and  hearty. 

His  active  little  crutch  was  heard 
upon  the  floor  and  back  came  Tiny  Tim 
before  another  word  was  spoken,  es- 
corted by  his  brother  and  sister  to  his 
stool  before  the  fire;  and  while  Bob, 
turning  up  his  cuffs— as  if,  poor  fellow, 
they  were  capable  of  being  made  more 
shabby — compounded  some  hot  mixture 
in  a  jug  with  gin  and  lemons  and  stirred 
it  round  and  round,  and  put  it  on  the 
hob  to  simmer,  Master  Peter  and  the 
two  ubiquitous  young  Cratchits  went  to 
fetch  the  goose,  with  which  they  soon 
returned  in  high  procession. 

Such  a  bustle  ensued  that  you  might 
have  thought  a  goose  the  rarest  of  all 
birds;  a  feathered  phenomenon,  to 
which  a  black  swan  was  a  matter  of 
course — and,  in  truth,  it  was  something 
very  like  it  in  that  house.  Mrs.  Cratchit 
made  the  gravy  (ready  beforehand  in  a 
little  saucepan)  hissing  hot ;  Master 
Peter  mashed  the  potatoes  with  incred- 
ible vigor;  Miss  Belinda  sweetened  up 
the  apple  sauce;  Martha  dusted  the  hot 
plates;  Bob  took  Tiny  Tim  beside  him 
in  a  tiny  corner  at  the  table;  the  two 
young  Cratchits  set  chairs  for  every- 
body, not  forgetting  themselves,  and, 
mounting  guard  upon  their  posts, 
crammed  spoons  into  their  mouths,  lest 
they  should  shriek  for  goose  before 
their  turn  came  to  be  helped.  At  last 
the  dishes  were  set  on  and  grace  was 
said.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  breathless 
pause,  as  Mrs.  Cratchit,  looking  slowly 
all  along  the  carving-knife,  prepared 
to  plunge  it  into  the  breast;  but  when 
she  did,  and  the  long-expected  gush  of 
stuffing  issued  forth,  one  murmur  of  de- 
light arose  all  around  the  board,  and 
even  Tiny  Tim,  excited  by  the  two 
young  Cratchits,  beat  on  the  table  with 
the  handle  of  his  knife  and  feebly  cried 
"Hurrah!" 

There  never  was  such  a  goose.  Bob 
said  he  didn't  believe  there  ever  was 
such  a  goose  cooked.  Its  tenderness 
and  flavor,  size  and  cheapness,  were  the 
themes  of  universal  admiration.  Eked 
out  by  the  apple  sauce  and  mashed  po- 
tatoes, it  was  sufficient  dinner  for  the 
whole  family;  indeed,  as  Mrs.  Cratchit 
said  with  great  delight  (surveying  one 
small  atom  of  a  bone  upon  the  dish), 
they  hadn't  ate  it  all  at  last!  Yet 
every  one  had  had  enough,  and  the 
youngest  Cratchits  in  particular  were 
steeped  in  sage  and  onion  to  the  eye- 
brows! But  now,  the  plates  being 
changed  by  Miss  Belinda,  Mrs.  Cratchit 
left  the  room  alone — too  nervous  to 
bear  witness — to  take  the  pudding  up 
and  bring  it  in. 

Suppose  it  should  not  be  done  enough! 
Suppose  it  should  break  in  turning  out! 
Suppose  somebody  should  have  got  over 
the  wall  of  the  backyard  and  stolen  it 
while  they  were  merry  with  the  goose — 
a  supposition  at  which  the  two  young 
Cratchits  became  livid!  All  sorts  of 
horrors  were  supposed. 

Hello!  A  great  deal  of  steam!  The 
pudding  was  out  of  the  saucepan.  A 
smell  like  a  washing-day!  That  was  the 
cloth.  A  smell  like  a  restaurant  and  a 
bakery  next  door  to  each  other,  with  a 
laundry  next  door  to  that!  That  was 
the  pudding!  In  half  a  minute  Mrs. 
Cratchit  entered — flushed,  but  smiling 
proudly  —  with  the  pudding,  like  a 
speckled  cannonball,  so  hard  and  firm, 
blazing  in  half  a  quart  of  ignited  brandy 
and  bedight  with  Christmas  holly  stuck 
into  the  top. 

Oh,  a  wonderful  pudding  !  Bob  Crat- 
chit said,  and,  calmly  too,  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  the  greatest  success 
achieved  by  Mrs.  Cratchit  since  their 
marriage.  Mrs.  Cratchit  said  that  now 
the  weight  was  off  her  mind,  she  would 
confess  that  she  had  had  her  doubts 
about  the  quantity  of  flour.  Everybody 
had  something  to  say  about  it,  but  no- 
body said  or  thought  it  was  at  all  a 
small  pudding  for  a  large  family.  It 
would  have  been  flat  heresy  to  do  so. 
Any  Cratchit  would  have  blushed  to 
hint  at  such  a  thing. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  all  done,  the 
cloth  was  cleared,  the  hearth  swept, 
and  the  fire  made  up.  The  compound 
in  the  jug  being  tasted,  and  considered 
perfect,  apples  and  oranges  were  put 
upon  the  table,  and  a  shovelful  of 
chestnuts  on  the  fire.  Then  all  the 
Cratchit  family  drew  round  the  hearth, 
in  what  Bob  Cratchit  called  a  circle, 


meaning  half  a  one;  and  at  Bob  Crat- 
chit's elbow  stood  the  family  display  of 
glass — two  tumblers,  and  a  custard-cup 
without  a  handle. 

These  held  the  hot  stuff  from  the  jug, 
however,  as  well  as  golden  goblets 
would  have  done;  and  Bob  served  it  out 
with  beaming  looks,  while  the  chestnuts 
on  the  fire  sputtered  and  cracked 
noisily.    Then  Bob  proposed: 

"A  Merry  Christmas  to  us  all,  my 
dears.    God  bless  us  I" 

Which  all  the  family  re-echoed. 

"God  bless  us  every  one  !"  said  Tiny 
Tim,  the  last  of  all. 

He  sat  very  close  to  his  father's  side 
upon  his  little  stool.  Bob  held  his 
withered  little  hand  in  his,  as  if  he  loved 
the  child,  and  wished  to  keep  him  by  his 
side,  and  dreaded  that  he  might  be 
taken  from  him. 

"Mr.  Scrooge  !"  said  Bob;  "  I'll  give 
you  Mr.  Scrooge,  the  Founder  of  the 
Feast !" 

"The  Founder  of  the  Feast  indeed  !" 
cried  Mrs.  Cratchit,  reddening.  "I  wish 
I  had  him  here.  I'd  give  him  a  piece  of 
my  mind  to  feast  upcn,  and  I  hope 
he'd  have  a  good  appetite  for  it." 

"My  dear,"  said  Bob,  "the  children  ! 
Christmas  Day." 

"It  should  be  Christmas  Day,  I  am 
sure,"  said  she,  "on  which  one  drinks 
the  health  of  such  an  odious,  stingy, 
hard,  unfeeling  man  as  Mr.  Scrooge. 
You  know  he  is,  Robert.  Nobody  knows 
it  better  than  you  do,  poor  fellow  !" 

"My  dear,"  was  Bob's  mild  answer, 
"Christmas  Day." 

"I'll  drink  his  health  for  your  sake 
and  the  Day's"  said  Mrs.  Cratchit,  "not 
for  his.  Long  life  to  him  !  A  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  ! 
He'll  be  very  merry  and  very  happy,  I 
have  no  doubt  I" 

The  children  drank  the  toast  after 
her.  It  was  the  first  of  their  proceed- 
ings which  had  no  heartiness  in  it.  Tiny 
Tim  drank  it  last  of  all,  but  he  didn't 
care  a  cent  for  it.  Scrooge  was  the 
Ogre  of  the  family.  The  mention  of 
his  name  cast  a  dark  shadow  on  the 
party,  which  was  not  dispelled  for  fully 
five  minutes. 

After  it  had  passed  away,  they  were 
ten  times  merrier  than  before,  from  the 
mere  relief  of  Scrooge  the  Baleful  being 
done  with.  Bob  Cratchit  told  them 
how  he  had  a  situation  in  his  eye  for 
Master  Peter,  which  would  bring  in,  if 
obtained,  full  five-and-six-pence  weekly. 
The  two  young  Cratchits  laughed  tre- 
mendously at  the  idea  of  Peter's  being 
a  man  of  business;  and  Peter  himself 
looked  thoughtfully  at  the  fire  from  be- 
tween his  collars,  as  if  he  were  deliber- 
ating what  particular  investments  he 
should  favor  when  he  came  into  the  re- 
ceipt of  that  bewildering  income. 

Martha,  who  was  a  poor  apprentice 
at  a  milliner's,  then  told  them  what 
kind  of  work  she  had  to  do,  and  how 
many  hours  she  worked  at  a  stretch, 
and  how  she  meant  to  lie  abed  to-morrow 
morning  for  a  good  long  rest,  to-mor- 
row being  a  holiday  she  passed  at  home. 
All  this  time  the  chestnuts  and  the  jug 
went  round  and  round;  and  bye-andbye 
they  had  a  song,  from  Tiny  Tim,  who 
had  a  plaintive  little  voice,  and  sang  it 
very  well  indeed. 

There  was  nothing  of  high  mark  in 
this.  They  were  not  a  handsome  family; 
they  were  not  well  dressed;  their  shoes 
were  far  from  being  water-proof;  their 
clothes  were  scanty;  and  Peter  might 
have  known,  and  very  likely  did,  the 
inside  of  a  pawnbroker's.  But,  they 
were  happy,  grateful,  pleased  with  one 
another,  and  contented  with  the  time; 
and  when  they  faded,  and  looked  hap- 
pier yet  in  the  bright,  bright  sprinklings 
of  the  Spirit's  torch  at  parting, 
Scrooge  had  his  eye  upon  them,  and  es- 
pecially on  Tiny  Tim,  until  the  last. 

The  Christmas  Giving. 


December  brings  to  many  a  hurry 
and  flurry  of  Christmas  shopping. 
Night  finds  them  with  aching  limbs, 
and  sleepless  they  toss  the  long  night 
away  as  they  count  the  almost  innu- 
merable bond  of  uncles,  aunts  and 
cousins,  "in-laws,"  etc. 

When  such  strenuousness  takes  place 
and  we  find  no  blessedness  in  giving, 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  true  spirit  of 
gift-making.     It  would  grieve  me  to 
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accept  a  present  I  thought  came  like 
one  freeing  themselves  of  debt,  with  no 
love  or  especial  good  will  in  the  pack- 
age. 

We  each  have  friends  it  pleases  us  to 
remember  at  this  season  and  let  us  give 
them  the  best  of  ourselves  with  what- 
ever the  token  must  be.  We  wouldn't 
like  to  think  when  our  eyes  rest  on  a 
gift  that  this  meant  hard  work,  self- 
denial  or  anything  but  pleasure  to  the 
friend  as  well  as  to  us.  It  is  sweet  to 
be  remembered  and  to  know  the  friends 
that  once  were  near  do  not  let  distance 
or  the  changing  years  interfere  with 
these  expressions  of  good  will. 

We  must  consider  the  person  as  well 
as  the  surroundings  when  giving,  and 
let  our  gift  be  always  one  that  is  ap- 
propriate. 

Women  sometimes  give  their  hus- 
bands the  queerest  things — foot  stools 
and  head  rests  that  seem  to  be  made 
for  anything  but  use;  but  that  is  better 
than  the  woolly,  stunted  pig  this 
Christmas,  which  a  wife's  patience  and 
care  develop  into  a  great  porker  be- 
fore another,  then  sees  her  plans  van- 
ish as  her  husband  coolly  pockets  the 
cash. 

Candy. 


Milk  Candy. — This  is  a  delicious 
candy  for  children.  It  can  be  made 
with  brown,  lump  or  granulated  sugar. 
When  made  with  brown  it  becomes 
very  hard;  with  lump  sugar  it  is  crisp; 
with  granulated  sugar,  slightly  sticky. 
The  method  is  the  same  whichever  sugar 
is  used  and  it  can  be  flavored  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  those  who  are  going  to 
eat  it.  Lemon  juice,  vanilla  and  pep- 
permint extract  can  all  be  used  to 
flavor  it.  For  brown  or  granulated 
sugar,  take  a  breakfast  cupful  of  sugar 
and  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  Put 
the  milk  and  sugar  in  an  enameled  pan, 
bring  to  the  boil  and  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  candy  should  set; 
pour  it  into  a  greased  tin  and  score  it 
well  with  the  point  of  a  knife  before  it 
is  cold,  or  it  will  not  break  into  nice 
neat  pieces. 

Chocolate  Candy. — Put  one  pound 
of  loaf  sugar  into  a  pan,  add  half  a  gill 
of  cold  water,  and  when  the  sugar  is 
dissolved  put  the  pan  pver  the  fire  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  When  it  boils  stop  stir- 
ring, and  let  it  boil  up,  then  remove 
the  pan  from  the  fire,  add  half  an  ounce 
of  butter  to  the  boiling  syrup.  When 
it  is  melted  put  the  pan  on  the  fire  and 
bring  it  to  a  boil  again;  take  it  off  the 
fire  and  add  another  half  ounce  of 
butter.  Do  this  until  two  ounces  of 
butter  are  used  up.  When  the  butter 
is  added  return  the  pan  to  the  fire  and 
boil  for  five  minutes;  stir  in  three 
ounces  of  grated  chocolate.  Stir  it 
quickly  and  boil  till  it  leaves  the  side 
of  the  pan;  test  it  in  the  usual  way 
with  cold  water,  add  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  vanilla  extract  and  pour  the  mix- 
ture into  well  buttered  shallow  tins. 

Butter  Scotch. — Boil  two  pounds  of 
brown  sugar  with  two  gills  of  water 
and  a  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar  without 
stirring  for  nearly  twenty  minutes. 
Then  add  in  small  pieces  at  a  time  four 
ounces  of  butter  and  boil  again  until  a 
small  piece  dropped  into  water  will 
harden.  Pour  into  a  buttered  tin,  and 
when  half  cold  mark  into  squares  with 
a  knife.  When  quite  cold  break  these 
squares  off  and  wrap  each  in  wax 
paper. 

Walnut  Candies.— Put  half  a  pound 
of  good  brown  sugar  into  a  pan,  add 
half  a  gill  of  cold  water  and  a  pinch  of 
cream  of  tartar;  boil  till  they  become 
clear.  Then  add  half  a  gill  of  golden 
syrup  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter. 
Boil  the  mixture  until,  when  some  of  it 
is  dropped  into  cold  water,  it  sets. 
Pour  the  mixture  onto  an  oiled  marble 
slab,  or  a  large  dish  will  do.  With  an 
oiled  knife  keep  folding  the  edges  over 
into  the  middle  and  go  on  doing  this  till 
the  nuts  (two  ounces)  are  mixed  in. 
Oil  your  hands  and  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  handle  the 
candy  cut  into  thick  strips.  Pull  and 
stretch  these  out  till  about  an  inch 
wide.  You  must  be  very  quick  in 
adding  the  walnuts.  Otherwise  the 
candy  will  set. 

Walnut  Tablet.— This  is  a  good  re- 
cipe for  clear  walnut  tablet.  Butter 


or  oil  a  tin.  Chop  four  ounces  of  wal- 
nuts and  sprinkle  them  on  the  tin.  Put 
one  and  a  quarter  pound  of  sugar  into 
a  pan,  add  half  a  gill  of  water,  dissolve 
very  slowly,  then  boil  to  300  degrees, 
or  until  it  is  a  light  yellow  color  and 
quite  brittle  when  dropped  in  water. 
Pour  over  the  walnuts  when  nearly 
cold.  Mark  into  squares  or  strips  and 
break  when  quite  cold. 

Another  Walnut  Tablet.— Chop 
one  pound  of  walnuts,  rub  a  quarter  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
among  them.  Boil  two  pounds  of  golden 
syrup  with  one  tablespoonful  of  glucose 
till  a  little  will  snap  when  dropped  in 
cold  water.  Take  the  pan  off  the  fire 
and  stir  in  the  walnuts  and  the  soda. 
Stir  till  thick,  then  pour.  Press  down 
and  smooth  with  a  wooden  spoon  and 
when  almost  cold  cut  into  pieces  with  a 
well-buttered  knife. 


"A  Merry  Christmas." 

The  Christmas  chimes  are  pealing, 
softly  pealing;  the  joyous  sounds  are 
ringing,  ever  louder  and  clearer,  ever 
nearer  and  nearer,  like  a  sweet-toned 
benediction  falling  on  the  ear.  Glad 
ringers  are  pulling  the  ropes,  and  in 
one  grand  swell  of  melody  Christmas, 
with  its  old  yet  ever  new  and  mar- 
vellous mysteries,  bursts  triumphantly 
upon  the  world  once  more. 

The  cattle  have  turned  their  heads 
to  the  east  and  knelt  down  to 
worship  the  king  cradled  in  the  man- 
ger; the  houses  are  decked  with  holly 
the  yule-log  burns  brightly;  the  gray 
shadows  sweep  away;  the  sun  is  up 
and  the  bright-eyed  children,  who  have 
lain  awake  all  night  listening  for  the 
patter  of  old  Saint  Nick's  tiny  steeds 
on  the  roof,  only  to  fall  asleep  at  the 
eventful  moment,  wake  hurriedly  to 
find  the  stockings  running  over  with 
toys  and  sweetmeats. 

Beautiful  and  right  it  is  that  gifts 
and  good  wishes  should  fill  the  air  like 
snowflakes  at  Christmas-tide.  And 
beautiful  is  the  year  in  its  coming  and 
in  its  going — most  beautiful  and  blessed 
because  it  is  always  the  year  of  Our 
Lord. 

I  do  not  know  a  grander  effect  of 
music  on  the  moral  feelings  than  to 
hear  the  full  choir  and  the  pealing 
organ  performing  a  Christmas  anthem 
in  a  cathedral,  and  filling  every  part 
of  the  vast  pile  with  triumphant 
harmony. — Washington  Irving. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

Do  you  need  a  lantern?  Don't  make 
a  mistake.  Just  a  little  study  is  worth 
while  before  you  go  to  buy.  The 

Clear  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ 

catches  everybody.  Its  flame  is  strong 
and  steady.  There  are  other  qualities 
everybody  likes  in  a  Dietz  Cold  Blast 
lantern.  It  is  safe  and  convenient, 
burns  long,  is  easily  filled,  is  cleanly. 
Whether  new  or  old,  it  never  leaks, 
smokes,  soots  or  smells.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  Dietz  Cold  Blast.  If  hecan'tsup- 
ply  you,  write  to  us.  Write  anyhow 
for  catalogue,  free  to  all. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  LaightSt.      NEW  YORK  CITY. 

i  Established  1HU0. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS — 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

We  place  several  hundred  graduates  in  good 
positions  every  year.  They  get  good  pay.  Pre- 
pare for  it  by  taking  a  course,  and  you  can  get 


San  Francisco  Business  College, 

738  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


U.   S.   Government  Inspected. 
For   Quality,  Unsurpassed. 

Western  Heat  Company, 

San  Francisco. 


POLYTECHNIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

and  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

The  Business  University  of  the  West.      Finest  Building  in  the  West. 

Annual  Enrollment  1000  —  30  Teachers.    100  Typing  Machines. 
Individual  Instruction.     Most  Modern  and  Complete  Banking  Offices 

in  U.  S.    College  Auditorium  Seating  1000  Students. 
Civil,  Klectrlcal,  Mining  and  all  Engineering  Branches.  School  Open 
the  Year  Round,  Day  and  Night.    Secures  Positions  for  Graduates. 


A  Competent  Ranch  Foreman 

(single)  wishes  to  take  charge  of  a  first-class  fruit 
ranch;  has  life-long  experience  and  expert  knowl- 
edge in  laying  out  new  orchards  and  vineyards; 
pruning,  grafting  and  spraying  trees  and  vine:-; 
drying,  packing,  etc.,  all  varieties  of  fruits;  thor- 
oughly familiar  wuh  stock  raising,  alfalfa,  irriga- 
tion, and  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery;  can  hanule 
accounts  and  correspondence;  references. 

Address  C.  S.  C.,  care  of  this  office. 


/  * 

If  You  Send  Us  Any 
Sum  of  Money  from 
$ioo  Up 

We  will  issue  to  you  a  \%  COM- 
POUND INTEREST  BEARING 
CERTIFICATE  OF  DEPOSIT. 

The  Principal  is  here  for  you  any 
time  you  want  it,  and  meanwhile  it 
is  earning  4%  interest  Compounded 
every  6  months. 


This  is  an  investment  that  is  safe, 
and  that  pays. 


Write  for  particulars. 
The  MARKET  STREET  Bank 
Market  and  7th  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  California 


DAKES-  AO'CY,  S.  F., 


giIii  Bales 


on  household 
goods shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
W  a  shinsrton, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
2t4  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St.. 
Chicago;  1016  Bdwy,  Oakland.  Send  2c  for  city  maps. 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surveying,  Architecture,   Drawing   and  Assaying. 

IVi  Fulton  St.,  1  blk.  west  of  Oily  Hall,  San  Francisco 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres'l. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent. 


GIF 


J 


Glenn  County,    •   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  01  the  Estate 
3f  H  J.  Glenn  atChico.  Butte  Countv.  California 


FARM  BARGAINS.    Send  for 


CALIFORNIA'" 


1  018  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal 


TCI  R  CAI  C  GOOD  RANCH  AT  A  BARGAIN. 
rU"  OHLL  !6o  acres  near  Red  BlulT,  Cal. 
Price  $2500.  For  further  particulars  address 
I.  It.  D.  GRUBB,  Real  Estate,  825  Mills  Building, 

San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne  *  Dealers  in  Paper, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWN K  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


urM  U|  A  MTPR  T(>  LEAKN  BARBER  TRADE. 
MtlM  WAN  I  tU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  MOLER  BARBER  COL- 
LEGE, 642  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


POULTRY  OPPORTUNITIES. 


Telling  you 
how  to  buy 

Hne  poultry  location  In  Castro  Valley,  Alameda 
Co.,  only  2i  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Send  lOo 
for  partial  cost  illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 
M.  J.  MADISON,  Haywards,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Grid  ley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &CO..30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

IS  YOUR  RANCH  FOR  SALE?  ™I 

Los  Angeles  and  the  East,  we  know  we  can  sell  it 
if  the  price  is  right.  No  charge  unless  we  make  a 
sale.  Write  us  about  it  to-day.  PHILLIPS  & 
CULVER,  22  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WE  sell  country  lands.  CHATFIELD& VINZENT, 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SCALES 


ALL  STYLES 
LOWEST  PRICES 


'AMERICAN  SCALE  CO. 

178  AMERICAN  BANK  BLOC,      KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhancisco,  Dec.  20,  1905. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   I  87  @  85%        89%®  88% 

Thursday   86%®   85%         88%®  88H 

Friday   86%®   88  89%®  88% 

Saturday   85%®   84$         88S®  87% 

Monday   85%®   837,         88%®  87% 

Tuesday   84%®   84  88%®  87% 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday    44^@44%  44*4@43% 

Thursday   44%@44%  44%®43% 

Friday   45%@44%  44%®44% 

Saturday   45*4(0)45',*  44*4(a>441„ 

Monday   45*4®  44%  44*4@44 

Tuesday   46  @45  44%®44% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1906. 
fl  41  ®1  40% 
1  40%@1  40% 
1  40  ®1  39?> 
1  39%@1  39% 
1  39$@1  39% 
1  41%ffll  39% 


Wednesday 
Thursday. 


Dec.  1905. 
.1  @  

Friday    1  35  @1  35 

Saturday    @  

Monday    @  

Tuesday   1  23%@1  23*» 

Wheat. 

The  spot  wheat  market  is  steady  and 
quiet.  Stocks  on  hand  are  fairly  largo 
and  shipments  from  the  north  continue 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  trade. 
There  has  been  considerably  more  activ- 
ity to  this  trading  in  futures  during  the 
past  week  than  for  some  time  previous, 
the  values  ranging  from  11.39  to  $1.42A. 
A  late  dispatch  from  Chicago  is  in  part 
as  follows:  "This  year,  as  one  of  the 
prominent  grain  merchants  remarked, 
tinds  the  speculative  wheat  trade  based  on 
almost  an  absolutely  cash  grain  condition, 
as  though  the  actual  grain  samples  were 
passing  from  hand  to  hand.  This  under- 
lying strength  of  cash  grain  recently  has 
held  wheat  values  against  demoralization 
quite  a  number  of  times.  Owners  of 
actual  wheat  are  content  to  hold  their 
property  for  better  prices,  and  thus  far 
there  has  been  sufficient  milling  demand 
for  better  prices  and  steady  pressure  of 
hedging  sales  that  so  frequently  in  former 
years  has  been  trying  to  the  markets. 
There  is  a  large  German  demand  to  be 
filled  before  March  1st,  after  which  date 
the  European  exporting  countries  will 
have  an  advantage  of  about  13  cent-  per 
bushel  as  compared  with  this  country, 
while  all  import  duties  are  high  enough 
to  warrant  German  shippers  buying 
wheat  and  carrying  it  fully  a  year  on 
borrowed  capital." 

California  Milling  II  42  ®1  4~H 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  40   ffl  1  45 

Northern  Club   i  42*4'<M  43% 

Northern  Bluestem   1  45   (31  47*4 

Northern  Red   1  35  ©1  37*4 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

Tuesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1906,  wheat  ranged  from  $1.4(PS©1.40%. 

Floor. 

The  flour  market  is  steady  and  prices 
show  no  disposition  to  fluctuate.  The 
shipping  demand  from  this  point  is  aver- 
aging somewhat  smaller  than  during  the 
winter  months  last  year.  This  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  California  wheat  crop 
shortage,  which  compels  the  millers  to 
grind  much  more  extensively  on  north- 
ern wheat  than  is  generally  the  case, 
from  the  north,  however,  large  ship- 
ments continue  to  be  made  to  Japan, 
where  the  partial  failure  of  this  year's 
rice  crop  has  made  it  necessary  to  look 
elsewhere  for  foodstuffs. 

Patents  t   @4  85 

Second  Patents    ui  60 

Straights     (34  25 

Superfine  No.  1                                 3  50  (3)3  75 

Supertlne  No.  2                                 3  00  ©8  40 

Oregon  Bakers"                                 4  15  ©4  50 

Washington  Bakers"                            4  25  ©4  86 

Eastern  Patents   5  50  ©  

Barley. 

The  barley  market  has  been  somewhat 
affected  by  recent  rains,  both  spot  and 
futures  being  easier.  Choice  bright  lots 
of  spot  feed  are,  however,  in  good  demand 
and  are  quickly  taken  up  at  appearing 
quotations.  Receipts  have  been  fairly 
liberal  and  stocks  of  intermediate  and  off 
grade  barley  have  had  a  tendency  to  ac- 
cumulate. Trading  in  futures  has  been 
limited,  a  few  sales  of  May  option  having 
been  made  at  about  $1.2U  and  11.23}  for 
December. 

Brewing  SI  22*4(31  25 

Feed,  No.  1   1  SB   ml  21  % 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  15  @l  17*4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  25  @l  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair  1  20  (81  25 

ti»t«. 

The  market  is,  steady  with  trading 
rather  light.  Northern  Whites  are  well 
cleaned  up  and  are  firmly  held  at  $1.55 
for  choice  bright  lots.  Blacks  and  Reds 
of  good  quality  are  in  light  supply  and 
are  firmly  held. 


White  oats  *1  47*401  55 

Black  oats     @'  W 

Red,  choice   '  35   ffll  65 

Red,  fair   1  25    @1  35 

Corn 

Spot  corn  is  firm  and  Western,  to  ar- 
rive, is  quoted  lower.  There  is  very  little 
spot  Yellow  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  35  ®1  37*4 

Large  Yellow   1  32*4@1  37*4 

Small  Yellow   1  50   ®1  55 

Egyptian  White   1  37*4©1  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  25   ©1  27*4 

Bye. 

Millers  are  holding  off  buying  any  large 
quantities  of  rye  at  these  figures,  as  they 
are  considered  rather  high.  A  choice  lot 
will,  however,  readily  bring  the  top  quota- 
tion of  $1.52$,  but  there  is  very  little 
choice  offering.  Inferior  grades  move 
slowly  at  the  minimum  quotation. 

Good  to  choice  II  45  ®1  52*4 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  buckwheat, 
but  very  little  offoring  at  these  figures. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  acreage 
devoted  to  buckwheat  was  much  smaller 
this  year  than  last,  which  probably  ac- 
counts for  its  scarcity. 

Good  to  choice     @1  75 

Beam, 

The  market  is  quiet  but  steady,  the 
only  features  of  interest  being  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  limas  and  decline  in  the 
price  of  pinks.  Bayos  and  blackeyes  are 
firm  and  in  rather  short  supply,  while 
whites  and  red  beans  are  steady  at  ap- 
pearing quotations. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice  13  00  ®3  25 

Large  White   2  00   ffl2  60 

Picks   1  75  ©2  00 

Pinks,  damaged   1  00  ®1  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  65 

Red  Kidneys   3  50  @3  75 

Reds   3  00  @3  10 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  25  @4  35 

Black-eye  Beans   4  60  ®4  75 

Dried  Pea*. 

The  market  for  California  green  peas  is 
firm  and  stocks  are  rather  light.  There 
have  been  some  arrivals  from  Humboldt 
and  Mendocino  which  have  readily  been 
taken  up  at  appearing  quotations.  Niles 
are  ruling  steady  at  prices  ranging  from 
81,76  to  $2  per  cental. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  20  @2  30 

Niles   1  75  @3  00 

Hope. 

The  market  remains  unchanged,  so  far 
as  prices  are  concerned.  The  ideas  of 
growers  and  buyers  remain  apart  with 
little  if  any  encouragement  for  improve- 
ment. The  usual  holiday  dullness  has 
already  set  in  and  the  market  on  the 
coast  will  probably  remain  rather  listless 
till  after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  last 
purchase  of  any  size,  recorded  up  to  this 
moment,  was  280  bales  of  Sonomas  at  10c. 
The  New  York  market  is  quiet.  Inferior 
grades  are  still  ignored  while  prime  to 
choice  still  maintain  the  same  figures. 
Some  contracts  for  hops  have  been  made 
on  the  coast  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
at  10c. 

Fair  to  good   6  ©— 

Good  brewing   8  ®  8*4 

Prime   9  ffl— 

Prime  to  choice   9*4©10*4 

Wool. 

The  Eastern  market  is  firm  for  long 
wool9  only.  Others  are  somewhat  neg- 
lected. Dealers  here  are  not  willing  to 
handle  the  fall  clip  until  a  better  Eastern 
market  develops.  They  consider  the 
present  price  too  high  to  warrant  specu- 
lation and  consequently  all  buyers  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  country  pend- 
ing a  better  Eastern  market  or  a  modifi- 
cation of  Western  growers'  ideas  to  suit 
the  present  market.  The  result  is  prac- 
tically no  trading,  except  of  a  very  desul- 
tory character.  Growers  have  as  yet 
shown  no  disposition  to  reduce  present 
prices,  believing  that  a  better  market 
may  develop  later. 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   15  @1C*4 

Northern,  free   14*4@l(i 

Northern,  defective  12  @14 

Middle  County,  free  14  @16 

Middle  County,  defective  12  ®14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10  ®14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          9  @11 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  23  <3>2S 

Eastern  Oregon  16  ®17 

Nevada  16  ®20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Arrivals  of  hay  were  somewhat  heavier 
during  the  past  week,  the  total  amount- 
ing to  2850  tons,  in  comparison  with  2530 
for  the  week  preceding.  In  all  probabil- 
ity shipments  of  hay  from  now  on  will  be 
comparatively  heavy,  owing  to  an  im- 
proved condition  in  the  car  situation.  The 
railroad  company  reports  that  within  a 
short  time  it  will  be  able  to  supply  cars 
enough  to  fill  all  demands.  The  rain  is 
reported  to  have  extended  all  over  the 
State,  and  will  undoubtedly  assure  a 
goodly  amount  of  green  feed  later  in  the 
w'nter.    General  prices  show  no  change, 


and  dealers  still  report  a  dull  town  trade 
and  very  little  doing  in  the  export  line. 

Wheat,  choice  114  00  @  16  50 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00  ®  13  60 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  @  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  12  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00  @   9  00 

Barley   7  00  ffl  9  50 

Clover   6  00  @  900 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  11  50 

Stock  bay   7  00  @   8  00 

Compressed   10  00  ®  13  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   35  @  55 

Mlllgtufls. 

The  market  continues  in  good  shape, 
though  it  is  likely  that  the  recurrence  of 
the  rains  will  have  the  effect  of  curtailing 
the  movement  somewhat  as  soon  as  their 
effect  begins  to  be  felt.  It  will  be  some 
time,  however,  before  there  will  be  any 
supply,  and  in  the  meantime  prices  will 
doubtless  be  well  maintained.  Alfalfa 
meal  is  a  shade  off  in  price.  Cocoanut 
cake  or  meal  is  firmer  and  oilcake  meal 
continues  in  good  request  at  the  quotation 
of  $39  to  $40  per  ton.  Supplies  are  rather 
limited  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  mill9  to 
send  out  larger  than  one-ton  and  two-ton 
lots. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  V  ton  121  00   ©  22  00 

Bran,  f>  ton   20  00  ©  21  0(1 

Middlings   27  50   @  29  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00   @  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   26  00  @  27  00 

Cornmeal   29  50  @  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  00  @  31  00 

Oilcake  Meal   39  00   ffl  40  00 

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   24  50  ®  25  50 

Seeds. 

The  market  has  continued  quiet  up  to 
the  present  time,  but  the  rains  may  have 
the  effect  of  creating  a  demand  for  some 
varieties.  Flaxseed  is  nominal.  Alfalfa 
seed  is  steady  and  in  fair  request  at  14c  for 
choice.  Mustard  prices  remain  firm,  ow- 
ing to  light  receipts  and  a  fair  demand. 

Alfalfa  113  00   ©14  00 

Flax     ®   

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   @  3  75 

Mustard.  Trieste   4  50  ®  4  76 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6*4®  7 

Rape   2*4®  3 

Hemp   3%®  4 

Timothy   5*4®  fl 

Honey. 

Receipts  have  been  rather  light,  but 
entirely  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  trade.  The  price  of  5c  per  pound  for 
water  white  is  considered  a  very  liberal 
figure  at  the  present  state  of  the  market 
for  choice  extracted  water  white,  while 
only  the  best  grade  of  white  comb  honey 
can  realize  the  quoted  figure  of  10c  per 
pound.  Amber  honey  is  moving  slowly  at 
appearing  q  uotations. 

Extracted,  Water  White   4%@  5 

Extracted,  White  4*4®  4% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   @  4'4 

Extracted,  Amber   3*4®  4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  @  3*4 

White  Comb,  1-frames   9  ®10 

Amber  Comb   7  @  s 

Beeswax 

There  is  a  good  market  for  light  wax 
and  sales  were  made  this  week  in  the  local 
market  as  high  as  28c.  Dark  wax  is 
practically  nominal,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  hav- 
ing already  been  cleaned  up. 

Good  to  choice,  light  fi  m  26  @2x 

Dark  —  @— 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  market  is  quiet  and  steady.  Large 
veal  is  in  good  request  and  first  quality 
beef  is  also  wanted.  Hogs  remain  steady 
at  52c  and  5^c  for  large  stock. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
proht. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  Blaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  B>   5  @  5*4 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4  @  4% 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  ffl  4 

Mutton— ewes,  8@9c;  wethers   9*4®10 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   5%@  5% 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   5%@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat,  under  150  B>s    5%®— 

Veal,  large,  f»  n>   6  ®  7*4 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   8  @9 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  B>  10  ©11 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

There  is  little  activity  in  the  hide  mar- 
ket here.  Dealers  in  San  Francisco  do 
not  admit  that  prices  locally  have  gone 
down  perceptibly,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  would  buy  now  on  the  same  basis  as 
a  month  ago,  even  if  the  quality  of  hides 
now  offered  was  up  to  the  standard. 
There  will  be  little  movement  in  hides  on 
this  coast  until  after  January  1st. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  ligures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  B)s  13  @—      12  ®— 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs....  12   ©—      11  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  U*4ffl—  10*4®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  11*4©—  10*4©— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  60  B>s.  11%®—  10*4®— 

Stags   7  @  8       7  @- 

Wet  Salted  Kip  10*4®—      16  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  @—      11  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  @—     12  ®— 

Dry  Hides  19  @—      19  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal.  11  to  16  lbs. 16  ffll7  15  @— 
Dry  Calf,  under  4  8>s  20  @21      19  @— 


Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin  1 

Pelts,  medium,  f!  skin  

Pelts,  short  wool,  fl  skin  

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1 

Tallow,  good  quality  

Tallow,  poorer  grades  :. 


50@2  00 
90@1  25 
60®  90 
20®  50 
00®- 
75@- 


75®- 
60@— 


4  ®4*4 
2*4®3*4 


ISaga  and  Bagging. 

The  market  remains  featureless  so  far 
as  any  present  local  movement  is  con- 
cerned. The  Calcutta  market  is  strong 
for  futures,  June  bags  being  quoted  at  7c 
and  TJc  per  pound. 

]  Bean  Bags  I  6%@ — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  1,  7%@8%;  No.  2  7%@7% 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6*4@7% 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   7*4®7% 

Wool  Sacks,  4-B>   —  @  36 

Wool  Sacks,  3%B>   —  ©  34 

Poultry. 

The  market  is  strong  at  the  advance  in 
quotations.  Large  hens,  large  fryers 
and  young  roosters  are  wanted,  especially 
in  the  local  market.  Some  "especially 
fed  "  large  hens  and  full-blooded  large 
fowls  will  briDg  considerably  over  the  top 
quotations.  Small  hens,  broilers,  etc., 
are  weaker.  Capons  are  selling  at  $16  to 
$18  per  dozen.  There  has  been  a  brisk 
demand  for  live  turkeys,  some  selling  up 
to  22c.  Fancy  dressed  turkeys  brought 
only  23c,  but  it  is  confidently  predicted 
that  a  25c  market  will  be  reached  before 
the  end  of  the  week. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  V  lb  I   19  ®  21 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   19  (a>  21 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  B>   19  ®  21 

Hens,  California,  fl  dozen     @  5  00 

Hens,  large   6  00  @  7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00   ®  6  50 

Fryers   5  00  @  6  00 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @  4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  ®  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  fl  dozen   5  00  ®  5  50 

Ducks,  young,  fl  dozen   5  00  @  7  00 

Geese,  fl  pair   2  00   ®  2  25 

Goslings,  »  pair   2  25  @  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  fi  dozen     @  1  25 

Pigeons,  young   2  00  ®  2  25 

Batter. 

The  butter  market  is  firm  and  the 
price  of  fancy  stock  has  advanced.  Stor- 
age stock  is  also  moving  off  quite  readily 
at  the  appearing  quotations.  Receipts 
have  been  fairly  large,  and,  owing  to  the 
cold  weather,  are  in  excellent  shape. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   26  ®29 

Creamery,  firsts   —  ®25 

Creamery,  seconds   21  @23 

Dairy,  select   20  @25 

Dairy,  flrscs   22  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds  —  20  @— 

California  storage   23%®25*4 

Mixed  Store   —  ®2fl 

Cheese. 

The  market  remains  steady,  with  the 
demand  for  fancy  California  stock  and 
"  Young  Americas  "  strong.  Sales  of  the 
latter  are  reported  as  high  as  14c  for 
choice  stock.  Eastern  cheese  has  arrived 
freely  and  is  in  good  request. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   13  @14*4 

California,  good  to  choice   —  •tl 

California,  fair  to  good   U  ®12*4 

California,  "Young  Americas"   13  ®14 

Eastern,  new   16  ®17 

Eggs. 

The  bull  movement  which  has  been 
maintaining  the  price  of  eggs  at  so  high  a 
figure  has  been  broken  at  last,  and  a 
sharp  decline  in  price  is  the  result.  Heavy 
free  arrivals  of  fresh  ranch  eggs  have  as- 
sisted materially  in  deflecting  the  course 
of  prices.  A  member  of  a  prominent  local 
commission  firm  says  that  eggs  are  higher 
to-day  at  42c  than  they  were  a  year  ago 
at  the  same  figure,  according  to  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  Intermediate  and 
storage  eggs  have  also  weakened,  and 
Eastern  eggs  are  steady  at  quotations. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  35  @42 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  30  ®32*4 

California,  good  to  choice  store   —  ®30 

Eastern  firsts   23  @26 

Eastern  seconds   20  (321 

Potatoes. 

In  the  potato  market,  the  same  condi- 
tions prevail  as  last  week,  only  more  pro- 
nounced. Fancy  Salinas  stock  is  very 
scarce  and  prices  are  being  firmly  held. 
Other  fancy  stock  is  wanted  in  the  local 
market.  Cheaper  grades  are  a  drug  on 
the  market,  the  wharves  being  literally 
loaded  down  with  them.  The  shipping 
demand  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
one-half  of  the  stock  which  has  arrived 
during  the  past  few  days. 

,  River  Burbanks,  ft  cental                   60  ®  80 

Salinas  Burbanks                             1  15  ©  1  50 

Oregon  Burbanks                                75  ©  1  15 

Tomales                                             HO  (a)  90 

Sweet  Potatoes                              1  25  ffl  1  50 

Vegetables. 

The  general  condition  of  the  market  is 
rather  dull.  String  beans,  green  peas  and 
kindred  vegetables  are  in  very  light  sup- 
ply, the  only  arrivals  being  from  Los  An- 
geles, and  very  meager.  Cabbage  is  be- 
coming scarce  and  firmer  in  price.  Garlic 
is  high  and  scarce.  Onions  are  firmer 
and  in  good  demand.  The  market  is  well 
supplied  with  all  onions  except  Yellow 
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Danvers.  Arrivals  from  Oregon  have 
been  liberal  and  of  good  quality. 

Cauliflower,      dozen   —  (a)  1  00 

Beans,  String,  f»H>   8  ©  9 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  lbs. . .     —  @  1  50 

Egg  Plant,     ft   5  @  1 

Garlic,  18  ft   7  m  8 

Onions,  Oregon,  f(  ctl   1  30  ©  1  40 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  $  ctl.  1  25  <a>  1  40 
Onions,  Australian  Brown,     ctl...  1  25  (S>  1  45 

Peas,  Green,  $  ft   6  @  8 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  ft   5  @  6 

Peppers,  Green,  fll  lb   4  @  5 

Tomatoes,     box  or  crate   —  <®  1  00 

Artichokes,  V  doz   50   ©  1  00 

Cucumbers,     box   1  00   ©  1  50 

Carrots,  f,  sack   65  ®  75 

Hubbard  Squash,  #  ton   —   ©20  00 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  ft* 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
2u  to  80  fi>8.  gross 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  fresh  fruit  market  is  inactive  on 
most  varieties.  Apples  continue  in  good 
demand,  however,  though  supplies  are 
none  too  plentiful.  Such  as  are  now  ar- 
riving are  of  good  quality  and  the  top 
price  of  $1.25  per  box  is  readily  received 
for  fancy  stock.  Several  shipments  of 
Lady  apples  have  arrived  from  Oregon 
and  are  bringing  in  the  local  market  from 
$1.75  to  $2.25  per  box  according  to  qual- 
ity. There  are  no  more  grapes  of  any 
variety,  and  no  more  berries  to  be  found 
in  the  market.  Persimmons  are  plentiful 
and  steady  in  price.  Pears  of  the  Winter 
Nelis  variety  are  in  good  supply  and  are 
held  at  $2.50  per  box. 

Apples,  choice  to  select,  ^  50-lb  bx  75  (S>  125 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  ^  50-lb.  box  (ill  @  75 
Apples,  fair  to  good,  ^  40- lb  box. .      85   IS  80 

Figs,  #  two  layer   85   «8    1  00 

Grapes,  Verdell,  crate   1  00  (a)   1  25 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ^  crate   1  00  (a)   1  25 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   1  00   (a)    1  25 

Huckleberries,  $  ft   —  (3)  — 

Persimmons,  %4  box   1  00  @   1  f 0 

Pomegranates,  f,  box   —  <a»  2  25 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis  '.      —   ltd   2  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  very  little  activity  to  the 
dried  fruit  market  on  account  of  the  holi- 
day season  being  at  hand.  Most  dealers 
have  laid  in  stocks  adequate  to  carry 
them  over  the  holiday  season  and  con- 
sequently will  do  little  buying  in  the 
meantime.  Prices  show  no  change  and 
no  prospect  of  any  change  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  any  before  the  new 
year,  as  the  situation  is  too  strong  to  war- 
rant any  declines  and  the  dull  market 
would  preclude  any  advance.  This  year 
has  been  an  exceptional  prune  year. 
Stocks  remaining  in  first  hands  are 
very  light  and  are  being  held  for  an  ad- 
vance which  every  one  is  confident  will 
take  place  after  New  Years. 

EVAPORATED  OH  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   — @  8 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  8S4@  S% 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  ft  7y,@  8y 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8V4@  9 

Pigs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @62y, 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stanwick,  $  lb. . .  8  (5)  8yt 

Nectarines,  red,  $  lb   —  (a)  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice. . :  8!4(g)  &% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy.  .9  @  9yt 

Pears,  standard,  $  ft   — @  8/s 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy  10  @12 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   f>%@ 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (a)  8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6  @8 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5!4@  8i4 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  — @ — c ;  40-50s,  5@5"4c; 
50-60S,  4M@4V4c;  60-70S,  33£@4c ;  70-80s,  3M@3j4c; 
80-908,  254@3c;  90-lOOs,  2H@2^c;  small,  2^@2Hc. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   5  @  5H 

Apples,  quartered   i\®  5tf 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2tf@  3 

Figs,  Black   2}4@  3 

Raising. 

The  market  is  practically  at  a  standstill 
at  the  present  writing,  and  no  movement 
of  any  importance  has  taken  place  so  far 
this  season,  notwithstanding  that  the  big 
raisin  season  has  already  come  and  is 
now  gone.  The  Eastern  market  has  been 
quiet,  and  has  been  largely  supplied  by 
foreign  and  "  outside  "  California  raisins, 
or  raisins  grown  by  growers  not  affiliated 
with  the  Raisin  Growers'  Co.,  and  handled 
by  packers  not  bound  by  contracts  with 
the  Packers'  Association.  At  a  recent 
meeting  called  by  President  Kearny  of 
the  Growers'  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing steps  toward  the  dissolution  of  the 
agreements  existing  between  the  Grow- 
ers' Co.  and  the  packers,  the  actual  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  defeated,  and  it 
was  almost  unanimously  decided  to  abide 
by  the  existing  contracts.  In  fact  Mr. 
Kearny's  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Growers'  Co.  was  materially  weakened  by 
the  passing  of  a  measure  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  board  of  directors  to  depose 
the  president  at  will. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 
London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-tb  box  —  1  40  @  


WOOL. 

Have  you  any  on  hand  and  unsold?  If  so,  tell  us 
how  much  and  kind,  and  we  will  give  you  valuable 
information  that  will  help  you  in  selling. 

CENTURY  MERCANTILE  CO. 

14  Sansome  Street,      -       San  Francisco. 


London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-Ib  box  1  50  @  

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box  2  00  @  

Dehesas,  20-ft  box  2  50  @  

Imperials.  20- fb  box   3  00  @  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  5J£@  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  6  @  — o 

4-  Crown  Standard  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons,  50-lb  boxes  6^(§)  —  c 

Seedless  Sultanas  5  @  —  c 

Fancy.  16-oz.  Seeded  8H@  — c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  8  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Lemons  are  weaker,  prices  having  been 
affected  by  the  cold  weather  and  the  large 
receipts.  Oranges  remain  fairly  steady, 
the  top  price  of  $2.50  per  box  being  read- 
ily received  for  fancy  stock.  Grape  fruit 
is  weak  and  the  market  uncertain,  owing 
to  the  small  size  of  the  new  grape  fruit 
now  being  received  in  the  local  market. 
Large,  ripe  fruit  would  bring  an  advance 
over  these  quotations. 

Oran?es,  fancy   2  00  (3)2  50 

Oranges,  choice    1  25  ©l  75 

Oranges,  standard   85  «*1  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings   75  ffll  00 

Lemons,  California,  fancy,      box        2  00   ®2  50 

Lemons,  California,  gooa  to  choice..  1  00  @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   75  @1  00 

Grape  Fruit,  f*  box,  new   1  50   @2  00 

Limes,  $  box   3  00   @4  CO 

Nuts. 

The  nut  market  is  quiet  and  shows  a 
tendency  toward  a  falling  off  of  present 
prices,  now  that  the  Christmas  demand 
has  been  supplied.  Prices  on  both  wal- 
nuts and  almonds  opened  very  high  this 
year.  The  almond  market,  while  nomi- 
nally the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  has  fallen  off  considerably,  while 
the  walnut  market  (which  has  shown 
great  strength  up  to  the  present  time) 
now  shows  signs  of  weakening.  This 
latter  fact  is  probably  accounted  for  by 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  crop,  many  of 
the  nuts  being  undersized. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4^0  W, 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  --  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  —   @  9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  —  @12!4 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell  —  <&  %Vi 

Almonds,  TXL,  ^  fb  11  @12 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  $  fb  11  (312 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  f>  fb  11   ffll 3 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  $  fb   7J4fd* — 

Almonds,  Golden  State,  $  ft   7  @— 

Hard  Shell,  ¥  lb   5  ffl— 


Transfers  of  Holstein  Friesians. 


Recorded  sales  of  registered  Holstein 
Friesian  cattle  in  California,  reported 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  F.  L. 
Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  secretary 
of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America: 

BULLS. 

Aleppo  De  Kol,  M.  Eshleman  Sherman,  J.  L.  Kin- 
near,  Newman. 

Minnewawa  Julian,  M.  Eshleman  Sherman,  E.  W. 
Brush.  Modesto. 

Sir  Aaggie  Del  Kol  Alban,  Charles  J.  Welch.  Louis 
F.  Bambauer,  Los  Banos. 

Scott  Valley  Hops.— Etna  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee,  Dec.  13:  It  has  been 
thought  here  for  several  years  that  hops 
could  be  grown  in  Scott  valley  to  advan- 
tage. The  experiment  has  never  been 
given  much  of  a  trial.  Chas.  Holzhauser 
a  few  years  ago  put  in  a  crop  of  hops  and 
he  has  done  very  well  with  them  since. 
Holzhauser  has  had  no  trouble  of  dispos- 
ing of  his  crops.  All  who  used  them 
claimed  they  were  of  the  finest  quality. 
Shipments  have  been  made  to  Sacramento 
and  various  cities  in  the  State.  He  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  exhibition 
at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition. 


Tbe  Orpingtons. 


At  the  San  Francisco  show,  W.  S.  Sullivan  won 
2d,  3d  and  4th  pen  prizes;  also  2d  and  3d  for  cocks; 
1st,  2d  and  4th  for  hens,  and  4th  and  5th  for  pullets. 
The  Orpingtons  were  the  second  largest  class  in  the 
show,  as  they  were  at  Alameda,  where  Mr.  Sulli- 
van won  39%  of  all  awards.  Being  fine  layers  at 
this  time  of  year,  when  eggs  are  high,  the  Orping- 
tons are  fast  coming  to  the  front,  where  ttrey 
deserve  ia  place  as  all-purpose  fowls  equaled  by 
few  and  excelled  by  no  other  breed  known. 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 


Do  you  get  the  price  list  of  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STOKE?  If  not,  better  send  for  It  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Poultry,Eggs,Butter,Cheese, 

Dried  Fruits,  Honey,  Nuts,  etc. 

JACOBSON,  REIMERS  &  CO.,  Commission  Mer- 
chants, 210-212  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TURKEYS 

We  have  been  handling  Turkeys  in  this  market 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  with  such  a  long  ex- 
perience can  give  you  the  best  results.  Full 
weight,  full  prices  and  prompt  returns  is  our 
motto.   Write  us  for  information. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHAT'S  THE   USE   OF  TALKING? 

FERTILIZING  PAYS. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Chemical  Fertilizers  Are  What  You  Need; 

BUT! 

"Any  Old  Fertilizer"  Won't  Do  the  Trick. 

To  Make  a  Success,  the  Requirements  of  Soil  and  Climate  Must  be  Carefully  Met. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  fertilizers  for  cereal  farming,  also  suitable 

formulas  for  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 
Our  factory  is  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  our  goods  are  right 
and  our  prices  are  low. 

 Write    for  Particulars  

THE    MOUNTAIN    COF»F»ER  CO. 

604    MONTGOMERY   STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


You  Can  USE  This 
Engine  Before 
You  Buy  It 

You  can  have  it  on  your  farm,  working 
for  you,  until  you  are  absolutely  satisfied  on 
the  following  points:  — 

1st:  That  It  will  do  MORK  work,  at  LESS  cost  ,  in  LESS  timci  than  any  OT11EB 
POWER  or  any  OTHER  gas  or  gasoline  engine  on  the  market. 

2nd:  That  It  Is  the  most  SIMPLE,  the  easiest  enu-ine  to  run,  and  the  most  durable. 

3rd:  That  It  Is  the  most  profitable  machine  on  your  farm,  and  that  you  will  save 
Its  cost  in  one  season. 

After  yauknow  what  the  Qimnlir>!tv  Pnninp  will  do,  you  can  arrange 
to  buy  it.      The  terms  »™pilCliy    CSigiiie  ^    ^      Wg  ^ 

them  easy  so  all  can  own  an  engine  and  make  it  pay  for  itself.  We  guarantee 
every  Simplicity  Engine  we  sell.  The  thousands  now  in  daily  use,  doing  every  class 
of  work,  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  not  one  call  a  day  for  repairs,  is  the 
greatest  endorsement  we  have.    If  you  will  write  us  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  our 

by  which  you  can  use  the  engine  and  be  convinced  that  it  will  do 
what  we  say  before  you  decide  to  buy  it.    We  will  also  send  you  our 
which  illustrates  our  engine  IN  USE  in  many  ways  and  tells  HOW 
to  operate  and  care  for  a  gasoline  engine.    We  will  also  send  a 
EDEC   DAAV  written  by  a  farmer  telling  how  he  SAVED  $1,000.00  in  on,-  yi  ,<r  v.  ith  an  engine  and 
!•  nCE^  uUUn  we  will  send  you  letters  from  hundreds  of  other  users  telling  their  experiences. 

We  advise  every  man  who  uses  and  requires  power  to  write  us.  We  have  the  greatest 
engine  and  the  greatest  offer  ever  made.  Write  us  now,  while  you  think  of  it.  Address: 
Western  Malleable  &  tJrey  Iron  Mfg.  Co.,   427  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 
FREE  CATALOGUE 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80% 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  tor  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Wallace  Power 

SPRAYERS. 

The  most  complete  line  of  Power  Spray- 
ers on  the  market,  includiug  one  ami  two 
-horse  "wagon  power"  machines  and 
gasoline  engine  outfits. 

SPECIAL    DELIVERED  PRICES 

at  Seattle,  Portland,  Spokane,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  on  orders  before 
Jan.  1,  1906.  Great  freight  saving  by  car- 
load lot  shipments.  Our  1906  catalog  is 
just  coming  off  the  press.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it.   Write  to  day. 

WALLACE    MACHINERY  CO., 

Dept.  31,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


ORANGE  TREES 


■  Three  and  four  year  old 

I  Improved  Washington  Navel  Trees 

I  for  this  season's  planting. 

■  REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  LARGE  ORDERS 

I  ADDRESS:  Manager,  SPRING  VALLEY  RANCH 

Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


THE  finest  and  sweetest  watermelons  grown  are 
Florida  Favorite  Pure  Seeds,  for  sale  by  CREN- 
SHAW BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3)4-4-8  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Wanted  Everywhere 


MORE  AGENTS 


to  sell  our  fruit  trees 
and  ornamental  Shrub- 
bery. We  pay  the  largest  commissions  and  furnish 
you  outfit  free.  Our  agents  are  earning  from  116  to 
$75  per  week.  If  you  want  to  earn  such  money, 
write  for  agency  with  the 


OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS 


'patents; 


DEWEY,STRONG&C0.330  MARKET  ST. 


ASK 
FOR 


Snow's  Grafting  Wax* 

IN  DSE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE! 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


A  PERFECT  Musk  Melon.  Crenshaw's  mammoth 
perfection.  Write  them  for  description  and  price 
of  seeds.   CRENSHAW  BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Sharpies 
TUBULAI 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


December  23,  1906. 


21  POUNDS  MORE 
BUTTER  PER  WEEK 

Barnesville,  Ohio.  June  20.  1905:  We 
were  milking  ten  cows  May  19.  That 
day  we  took  a  Tubular  separator  for 
trial.  We  used  It  one  werlt  and 
got  86  pounds  of  butter  that 
week.  The  week  before  we  used 
it.  we  '_'Ot  only  6S poulld8.  The  week 
after  the  agent  took  it  away  we  got 
only  64  pounds.  We  felt  we  ought 
to  have  It.  Later  we  arranged  to  buy 
It.  We  recommend  the  Tubular  to 
anyone  interested  in  cows.  It  surely 
will  pav  anv  one  to  buv  a  Tubular. 

(Signed)  Lonab'mI  0.  W.  Acton. 
Write  for  catalog  Y-131.  It  explains 
fully. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
TORONTO,  CAN.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  GARDEN. 


How  to  Keep  Sweet  Potatoes. 


To  the  Editor: — I  see  in  the  last 
Pacific  Rural  Press  an  item  about 
a  wonderful  keeping  sweet  potato. 
Any  sweet  potato  will  keep  well 
if  it  is  handled  properly.  I  have  kept 
both  the  sweet  potato  and  the  red 
yam  on  two  different  occasions  for 
over  eighteen  months  and  then  I 
sprouted  them  in  hot  beds  and  grown 
potatoes  from  them  after  that  long 
keeping. 

Why  I  Kept  Them  So  Long. — I  raise 
sweet  potatoes  and  yams  on  the  Merced 
river  bottom  and  have  done  so  for  over 
thirty  years.  There  have  been  two 
seasons  that  the  June  rise  of  water  from 
the  melting  snow  kept  the  river  up  so 
late  in  the  summer  that  1  could  not  grow 
the  sweet  potatoes  that  year.  So  I  kept 
the  potatoes  over  till  the  next  spring 
and  sprouted  them  and  raised  a  crop 
the  next  year.  The  red  yams  that  I 
speak  of  I  got  over  thirty-five  years 
ago  from  the  East  and  I  have  never 
been  out  of  the  seed  of  them  in  all  that 
time.  You  see,  if  I  do  not  raise  a  crop 
I  keep  the  seed  over  till  another  year. 

The  Secret  in  Keeping  Them  Over. 
— The  sweets  and  yams  both  keep  alike. 
I  grow  them  without  irrigation,  or, 
rather,  by  sub-irrigation.  I  always 
dig  them  about  the  first  of  October,  be- 
fore the  frosts  come,  or  right  after  the 
first  rains  come.  I  dig  them  (do  not 
plow)  carefully,  pile  them  in  piles  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  cover  them  with 
the  vines.  After  they  have  gone 
through  the  sweat,  I  pack  them  in 
boxes,  handling  them  very  carefully; 
then  I  take  the  pure  river  sand,  per- 
fectly dry,  and  pour  over  the  potatoes 
in  the  boxes.  Shake  the  boxes  till 
they  will  not  hold  any  more  sand,  then 
pack  the  boxes  in  a  dry  room  where 
the  temperature  can  be  kept  even,  and 
never  allow  them  to  get  chilled.  Han- 
dled this  way,  I  will  guarantee  them 
to  keep  as  long  as  you  want  them  to. 
That  is  the  way  I  keep  them,  and  very 
seldom  find  a  rotten  potato  in  a  box, 
unless  they  get  wet  before  I  get  them 
dug — they  then  sometimes  rot  some. 
It  is  too  much  trouble  for  people  to 
raise  sweets  and  handle  them  this  way 
for  the  market.  We  only  raise  enough 
for  our  own  use  and  have  them  all  the 
year  if  we  want  them.  Now,  the  way 
they  raise  sweets  around  Atwater  and 
Turlock  and  Livingston  is  to  plow 
them  out,  pile  them  in  piles,  cover  them 
up  with  the  vines  and  they  lie  there  in 
the  field  till  it  rains  on  them  and  the 
frosts  come  and  they  get  chilled.  Then 
they  sack  them  up  and  throw  them 
about  and  bruise  them  and  they  will  not 
keep.  You  will  find  sweets  lying  in 
the  field  in  piles  until  now.     How  can 


you  expect  them  to  keep  ?  I  have  had 
mine  stored  away  two  months  ago. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  not  so  hardy  as 
the  Irish  potato,  but  if  they  are  dug 
and  handled  carefully  in  the  right  time 
they  will  keep  longer  than  an  Irish  po- 
tato, for  the  Irish  potato  will  sprout  in 
the  spring  and  then  wither  away,  but 
the  sweet  will  not  sprout  as  long  as  it 
is  kept  try.  People  may  say  this  is  a 
sweet  potato  story,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  true.  R.  A.  Weaver. 

Livingston,  Merced  county. 


Growing  Artichokes. 

To  the  Editor: — In  answer  to  one 
of  your  correspondents  about  arti- 
chokes, I  will  say  that  I  am  raising 
about  10  acres  a  year  for  hog  feed. 
I  plant  them  the  same  as  potatoes, 
and  the  yield  depends  on  the  soil.  It 
will  run  from  300  to  1000  buckets  per 
acre.  I  am  raising  mine  on  high  land, 
and  get  from  300  to  400  buckets.  I 
read  an  article  in  an  agricultural  paper 
twelve  years  ago,  in  which  the  writer 
said  that  he  had  raised  them  for  ten 
years  for  his  hogs  and  never  had  a  sick 
hog.  I  cut  the  account  out,  and  for  four 
years  I  planted  some,  and  my  experience 
has  been  the  same  as  his.  I  dig  only  a 
few  of  mine,  just  enough  to  last  through 
a  cold  spell,  preferring  to  let  the  hogs 
do  their  own  harvesting.  I  carried 
last  winter  160  head  of  about  150- 
pound  hogs  with  one  sack  of  shorts  per 
day,  and  they  came  out  in  fine  condi- 
tion, besides  twenty  old  sows  and  their 
pigs.  The  hogs  love  them;  even  the 
sucking  pigs  are  very  fond  of  them. 
They  come  in  at  the  right  time,  be- 
tween fall  and  spring,  grass  maturing 
very  late  in  October,  and  will  keep  in 
the  ground  until  time  to  grow  in  the 
spring.  Freezing  does  not  injure  them 
when  left  in  the  ground.  Cows  and 
horses  eat  them  with  avidity.  A  soil 
that  stays  moist  late  in  the  fall,  and  is 
loamy  or  sandy,  is  where  they  would 
yield  large  crops.  The  peat  land,  or 
river  bottom  land,  of  California  would 
produce  enormous  crops,  but  the  plant 
would  have  to  clean  out.  On  land  that 
you  can  dry  out,  it  is  the  easiest  to  kill 
them  out,  although  hogs,  if  left  on  the 
land  in  the  summer,  will  soon  destroy 
them.  E.  C.  Bcrlinoame. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


SECURITY 

Stock  Food 

is  sold  on  the  honest  plan  of  satisfaction 
or  no  cost.  This  is  a  straightforward  plain 
talk  and  means  just  what  it  says. 

Use  Security  Stock  Food  (glutenized) 
for  growing  animals;  for  fattening  animals; 
for  work  horses;  for  milch  cows.  The 
Food  won't  cost  you  a  cent  if  you  can't  see 
that  Security  Stock  Food  has  saved  feed, 
made  quicker  growth;  kept  your  animals  in 
better  condition,  given  more  milk,  and  made 
you  more  money.  Write  us  if  not  satis- 
fied and  we  will  refund  price  in  full.  You 
are  the  sole  judge.    No  questions  asked. 

Furtive  years  thlspuaranteehasbeen  on  every 
package  sold.  It  also  covers  Security  Poultry 
Food,  Lice  Killer,  Gall  Cure,  Colic  Cure,  Worm 
Powder,  Calf  Food,  Heave  Remedy,  Healer  and 
Rheumatic  Liniment.  Security  preparations  are 
sold  by  dealers  in  almost  every  town  in  the 
United  States,  who  will  recommend  them  highly 
and  "back  u p"  our  guarantee. 

SECURITY  IS  THE  ONLY  GUTEMZED  STOCK  FOOD. 

SECURITY  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


$201.00  in  Prizes  and  2  Silver  Medals 

WON  ON   BUTTER   MADE  FROM 

GATHERED  CREAM 

SEPARATED  BY 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

"  Richmond,  Quebec,  Sept.  28,  1905. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  my  butter  which  was  made 
from  gathered  cream  at  the  Kinesey  Creamery,  of  which  I  am 
proprietor,  was  awarded  $201.00  in  Prizes  at  the  different 
Expositions  of  this  season. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Sherbrooke  Exposition,  where  I 
received  the  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Prize  of  $75.00  for  the 
best  exhibition  of  creamery  butter,  and  also  the  Medal  for  the 
highest  score  in  points. 

At  the  Toronto  Exposition  I  received  Two  First  Prizes  and 
One  Second  Prize,  and  tied  with  another  Quebec  Creamery  for 
the  Silver  Cup  offered  for  the  highest  score  in  points,  with  the 
result  that  we  were  both  awarded  a  Silver  Medal,  also  a  Diploma, 
for  the  highest  score  instead  of  the  Cup. 

At  the  Ottawa  Exhibition  I  received  One  First  Prize  and  One 
Second  Prize. 

I  also  took  the  First  Prize  at  both  the  Richmond  and  Drum- 
mond  County  Fairs. 

Last  year  I  was  awarded  $1 12.00  in  Prizes  and  a  Gold  Medal. 
I  believe  this  record  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  Creamery 
in  this  Province  or  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  think  this 
— —  speaks  well  for  the  quality  of  butter  made  from  gathered 
cream,  90  per  cent  of  which  was  separated  by  tho 
farm  sizes  of  United  States  Cream  Separators. 

E.  W.  EVANS." 


Our  free  Catalogue  tells  why  it  will  fay  every  farmer  to 
skim  his  milk  with  a  U.  S.  Separator,  Write  foracopy  now. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS    FALLS,  VT. 

18  ctotrtlly  located  distributing  warehouses  throughout  tha 
United  States  and  Canada  lJS 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


alifornia  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse, 
delays.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Kalis,  Vt. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


ARE  OUR 
SPECIALTY 


AND 

WITH 

THE 


we  are  placed  in  an  advanced  position  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  goods  for 
every  branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  business.  The  newest,  the  latest  and 
the  best  always  in  stock.  Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Orumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Seatt.e 


f 

INITRATE  OF"  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOHAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
nURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

("an  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  3I8^i^^t;^ 

WHITE  TO  TH KM  FOK  PAMPHLETS. 


Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 

PUMPS,  PIPE  and  FITTINGS. 

Estimates  furnished  on  Pumping  Plants  and 
Water  Supply  Outfits. 

c    r .  ROSE. 
818  Bryant  St.  bet.  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco,  Col. 


MARINE.  STATIONARY. 

GEO.  H.  VA/E1R, 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Pumping  Plants  and  Marine  Engines  Installed. 

Huilder  of  Eclipse  Gal  and  Oil  Engines. 
107  Fremont  St.  Phone  Grant  8S.  San  Francisco, Cal. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


all  one-cylinder  engines  ;  revolutionizing  gas  power. 
Cionary  or  traction.    Mention  this  paper.  SEND  FOR  Catalogue 


Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Run.   Quickly,  easily  started 
THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfrn. 


UN  TIL    YOU  INVESTIGATE 
"THE  MA8TEK  WORKMAN." 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
No  vibration.    Can  he  mounted  en  any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  sta- 
Mea*her  S  l&th  BU.,  Chicago.   THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-SECOND  YEAR. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  prepared  to  transact  business  with  our  clients  direct  from  either  our  San  Francisco  or  our  Washington  office.  We 
have  representatives  In  every  country  in  the  world  having  patent  laws.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  care- 
ful practice  before  the  Patent  Office  and  the  frequent  examinations  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  patentability  of  inventions  submitted  to  us,  enables  us  to  advise  inventors,  often  saving  them  the  expense  of  applying 
for  a  patent  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  ua  are  described  ii  the  Mining  and 
Scientiflc  Preii.   Uuide  to  Inventors  sent  on  application.  Address 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO..  330  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal..  or  918  F  St.  Washington.  D.  C. 


December  23,  1905. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


BREEDERS*  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROKDING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
Of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holgtein  Bulla 
and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Boarg  and  Sows. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  

One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Sent! 
for  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Shorthorns; 
milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First-class  dairy 
breeding  Smooth  cattle  Best  pedigree.  P.O. 
Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HOL  STEIN  S — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1802-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co  , 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.C.O.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE&  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.Nlles*  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


POULTRY. 


BELGIAN   HARE,  Chickens,  Geese,  Guineas 
Turkeys.  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas-raneh 
bred  and  free  range.  Eggs  only.  Agent  for 
Cyphers  "Model"  Incubator  and  Brooder— best 
made.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  California. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements. 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

POLAND-CHINAS  Choice   stock,   bred  from 

prize  winners.   R.  Kynaston,  liurson,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
NUes  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERKSHIRES- Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 


S  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
flock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran 
Cisco.    Manufac-  "T%       1L         C  f 
Surer  and  Dealer  POltltry  SUPpIlCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE 

MANHATTAN  FOOD  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.    At  your  grocer. 


ORPINGTONS. 

SILVER  CUP  for  BEST  DISPLAY;  10%  of  all  rib- 
bons in  class  to  Garden  Valley  Vards.  at  San 
Francisco  show  Dec.  2.  Illustrated  folder  tells  the 
rest;  it's  free.  Eggs  $3  and  $5  per  set.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 
Member  Am.  Orp.  Club. 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  11.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  $2.00;  $5.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


HIGH-PRICED  EGGS 

Every  one  would  like  them  to  sell,  and  can  just  as 
well  have  them.  Security  Poultry  Food  will  make 
hens  lay.  WE  GUARANTEE  IT.  Ask  our 
dealer  in  your  town.     He  will  back  our  guarantee. 

SecnrityStockFoodCo.Mins^"8 


IS13  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Thoroughbred  Stock.  Eggs  for  setting,  $1  50  for 
15,  ¥2.50  for  30,  $3.50  for  45,  $6.00  per  100. 

INDIAN  RUNER  DUCKS. 

Eggs,  $1.50  for  12,  $7.50  per  100. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  JOHN  P.  BODEN, 
1338  Second  St.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

308  California  St..  S»n  FranclRoo.  Oal. 


IG  Profits  in  Poultry 

if  you  ralseit  rltfht.  Let  us  helpyou  "net 
rlxht"  with  a  new  1900- pattern 

Standard  Cyphers  Incubator 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and  larger  chicks 
than  any  other.  Easy  to  operate.  Complete  Cat- 
alog and  Poultry  Guide,  228  pages  (8x11)  free 
if  you  mention  this  paper  and  send  names  of  - 
neighbors  Who  keep  poultry.  Write  ne.rrst  nfti.  e. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo, Boston,  Chicago, 
New  Yoru ,  Kansas  <  ity  or  Nan  Francisco. 


$  I  Q.80  For 
■  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

PerlVrt  in  construction  and 
MtiOD.  HntcheB  every  fertile 
eg«.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qulncy,  111 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Buy  From  Our  Factory— Save  One-Third. 

PRACTICAL  JNCU bators^,,, 

L»stronger  chicks      IP  YEARS'  GUARANTEE 
Cat.  tr».   PMC1ICII  lit.  tO..  m  S  111*  it  Sin  Jon,  hi. 


Brabazon's  POULTRY  SUIDE  FUSE. 

kit's  a  dandy.  Cuts  of  fowls  from  life 
'Chickens. Turkey  i.  Ducks  and  Geese, 
70  varieties.  Price  of  fowls  and  eggs. 
Send  10c  to  pay  po.:tage  of  fine  guide 
ol  Poultry  and  buying  fowls.    Best  on  earth, 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Box  22,  Glenview,  Delavan,  Wis. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

We  handle  only  the  best  make  of 

WINDMILLS 

and  guarantee  them  tor  service 

X-RAY  and  DANDY. 

Both  better  than  the  aver- 
age, simple  In  construction 
and  durable.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Do  it  to-day.  Esti- 
mates furnished  on  all  sorts 
of  pumping  plants. 

R.  P.  WADDELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Challenge  Line  of  Pump- 
ing Goods. 

Dept.  D.     35  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALL  ABOUT 


aide  tosuecess.  The  Weekly 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with  bees. 
Contributors  are  practical  honey-producers 
vim  know  how.  Interesting—  instructive.  $1 
r;3m0S.  (13  copies),  20c.  Sample  free, 
t  American  Bee  Journal.  334  Dearborn  St. .Chicago 


To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA LEVELING  IN- 
STRUMENT for  $7  and  do 
your  own  leveling.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

RIPON,  CAL. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  42  Different 
styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 

KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 

SHORTH  A  ND  taught  by  mail;  demand  more  than 
supply.  Miss  M.  G.  Barrett,  302  Montg'y  St.,  S.F. 


Traction  Vineyard  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 


TWO  -  HORSE 


We  recommend  this  style  for  its  many  exclusive  features' 
The  cypress  tank  holds  100  gallons,  is'hung  12  inches  below 
the  axle.  This  prevents  tipping  over  on  side  hills 
I  be  half  round  tank  bottom  will  ride  where  wheels  go 
and  cannot  scrape  the  ground.  Equally  desirable  on 
level  ground  or  side  hill.  Wheels  extra  heavy— diameter, 
s  feet.  Direct  positive  pitman  drive  from  both 
wheels.  Instantaneous  shift  to  start  and  stop  pump.  By 
pass,  safety  valve,  pressure  gauge,  outside  adjustment  for 
pump  stroke  andtfpacking.  Pump  brass.  Valves  exposed 
Agitation  perfect  and  mechanical.  Has  one  of  our  "Never 
l,eak  tanks  with  oak  and  iron  ties.  Universal  nozzle  ad- 
justment. Steel  bed  frame.  Axle \%  inch  cold  rolled  steel. 
1  ires  as  ordered,  3-inch  being  regular.  Balanced  load.  Brass 
strainer.  Tracks  3V,  feet  Weight  650  pounds.  Capacity  10(1 
gallons.  Painted  with  lead  color,  striped  and  varnished 
bor  pears,  plums,  peaches,  hops  and  oranges,  as  well  as  vine- 
yards, this  machine  is  almost  indispensable  This  is 
another  high  pressure  sprayer  and  delivers  the  sprav 
as  fog  or  mist  under  a  pressure  of  80  to  120  pounds. 

You  can  spray  your  trees  thoroughly  while  team  is  in  mo- 
tion; not  required  to  stop  at  each  tree.  Can  spray  liloo  trees 
per  day  with  ease.  No  covering  of  face  and  hands'  to  protect, 
from  spray  required.  Can  sprav  while  the  wind  is  blowing 
by  spraying  one  side  of  trees  until  the  wind  changes.  THIS 
MACHINE  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 


THREE  SIZES  OF  SPRAYERS: 


150-Gal.  Machine, 
100-Gal.  Machine, 
65-Gal.  Machine, 


L.    L.    CROCKER,      Agent,      Loomis,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 


1 


■■'./.'V/'v/ife  k  ■ 


Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS,,     Folsom,  California. 


0.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO. 

523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

grade  Gas  and  Oil  Engines 
and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 

MOTOR  AND  BELT  DRIVEN. 

for  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Cyanide 
Plants  and  for  Water  Works. 

OUR  PLANTS  SUCCEED  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


THE  CALLAHAN   The  Best  Gas  Engine  Made. 


Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 


Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 


Manufactured  at  Petaluma  Cal. 
the  chicken  center  of  the  world. 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks— White  Leghorns— for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 
travel  from  Petaluma.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.  We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 
application. 


Write  for  r-v 
catalogue*—' 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■Mi  "nirn'i — i~tt  rrr   by  mmn  i   

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


IN/\TIOIN/\L  WOOD  FMF»E  CO. 

Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave 
Bored    Wood    Water  Pipe. 

MADE  KROM  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD 


Wood  Pipe 


SELECTED   PUG ET   SOUND  YELLOW  FIH. 


LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  6TH  4  MATEO  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  301  MARKET  ST. 

LU  PUG  ET  SOUND  OFFICE:  OLVMPIA,  WASH. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Portable  Buildings 


NO.  47.    STOCK  SIZE— 12  ft.  934  in.  by  22  ft.  \  V,  in. 
One  outside  and  two  inside  doors.   Three  windows.   Three  rooms. 
Shipping  weight,  4800  pounds. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  send  catalogues  on  application. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS.       -      OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA. 


RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST.,  NEAR  HOWARD.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.   TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suito  and  single.   Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week.  S2  and  up.   Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.      Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electrio  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room.      Inside  and  outside  fire  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies' parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.     Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  Si  ..car  tc 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 
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There  is  no  great  mystery  about 
wagon-building.    It's  just  like  the  fellow 
said  about  making  a  piano: 

"Anybody  could  do  it  if  he  had  the  tools, 
could  get  the  material  and  hnc-.u  him." 
For  the  same  reason  there  is  no  mystery  about  the 

Studebaker  Excellence, 
Studebaker  Superiority 

Because  we  do  have  the  tools— the  best  possible  facilities  for  vehicle  and 
j"uSS  mak,nK— 'he  largest  vehicle  factory  in  the  world  (it  covers  101  acres) 
and  hundreds  of  special  machines  of  our  ow  n  invention. 

We  do  get  the  materials.    Because  we  are  the  largest  buyers  of  vehicle  ma- 
terials in  the  world,  we  get./irst  choke  and  we  know  henu  to  choose. 

We  do  know  how.  Our  "know  how''  is  founded  on  more  than  SO  years  experi- 
ence m  successful  vehicle  making. 

But,  more  than  that,  our  superior  facilities,  our  extrachoice  materials  ourez- 
cepnona  experience,  are  all  backed  by  the  determination  to  make  every  Stude- 
baker vehicle  as  nearly  perfect  as  ingenuity,  skill  and  care  can  make  it. 

That's  why  we  maintain  extensive  laboratories  for  testing  all  materials  used 
in  our  factory. 

That's  why  we  inspect  and  re-inspect  every  piece  of  work  turned  out  by  every 
department.  ' 

And  that's  why  the  Studebaker  enjoys  the  reputation  it  has— more  than  a 
million  in  daily  use— used  the  world  over  and  growing  every  day  in  popularity. 

tilde  baker 


s 


THE  STUDEBAKER 
—  A  Wagon  vrtth  a  Reputation,  J 

If  you  are  a  man  who  wants  the  best 

See  the  Studebaker  Agent 

linfe0reHp'Jniynnffarm  wagoV  bu*W'  »  carriage  or  anything  in  the  vehicle  or  harness 
^^tlSOSSSU^^^isSS^  show  you  **. 

Stridebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co..  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Selling  Agents  Almost  Everywhere. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Disinfection  of  Cuttings. 

As  the  season  for  vine  planting  ap- 
proaches a  few  hints  regarding  some 
necessary  precautions  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  cuttings  may  be  useful. 

Every  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  risk  of  introducing  seri- 
ous diseases  with  the  cuttings  and  roots 
used.  There  are  only  two  serious  dis- 
eases of  the  vine  in  California  that  are 
likely  to  be  introduced  on  cuttings  or 
roots.  These  are  the  phylloxera  and 
the  Anaheim  disease.  Such  diseases  as 
oidium  (mildew)  and  erinose  may  be 
brought  in  by  this  means,  but,  as  they 
exist  practically  in  every  vineyard  dis- 
trict in  the  State  and  do  not  threaten 
the  life  of  the  vineyard,  no  particular 
precautions  are  necessary  in  their  re- 
gard. 

Of  course,  if  a  person  is  to  have 
healthy,  well  bearing  vines  he  must 
start  with  strong,  healthy  cuttings — 
therefore  all  cuttings  showing  poor 
growth,  incomplete  maturity  or  signs 
of  disease  should  be  rejected. 

Oidium. — Cuttings  sometimes  show 
blackened,  irregular  spots  or  fern-like 
markings.  They  are  a  sign  that  they 
have  been  attacked  by  oidium.  Such 
cuttings  should  be  rejected,  not  for 
fear  of  introducing  the  disease  into  the 
vineyard,  but  because  such  cuttings 
will  not  make  the  strongest  vines.  A 
good  cutting  should  have  a  clear, 
smooth  bark,  a  solid,  light  colored  pith 
and  hard  wood. 

Anaheim  Disease. — A  cutting  badly 
attacked  by  this  disease  will  not  show 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  cutting 
given  above.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  have  a  cutting  taken  from  a  slightly 
diseased  vine  which  will  have  these 
characteristics  but  which  at  the  same 
time  is  quite  capable  of  introducing 
the  disease.  As  there  is  no  known 
means  of  distinguishing  such  a  cutting 
from  a  cutting  taken  from  a  healthy 
vine,  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  intro- 
duction of  this  disease  is  to  use  no  cut- 
tings which  come  from  an  infected  dis- 
trict, as  there  is  no  known  method  of 
treatment  that  will  free  a  cutting  or 
root  from  infection. 

Wherever  possible  the  best  thing  to 


J  do  is  to  obtain  cuttings  in  your  immedi- 
I  ate  neighborhood.    Where  this  is  im 
possible  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  avoid 
all  the  regions  where  the  Anaheim  dis- 
ease is  known  to  exist. 

These  regions  as  given  by  N.  B. 
Pierce  in  his  address  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  are: 
(1)  All  of  southern  California;  (2)  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sacramento  valley, 
including  Tehama,  Butte,  Colusa,  Yuba 
and  Sutter  counties  and  (3)  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  including  San  Mateo, 
Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz  and  Alameda 
counties. 

While  the  disease  may  not  exist  in 
all  parts  of  all  of  these  regions  it  is 
impossible  to  define  its  exact  limits  and 
therefore  it  is  unsafe  for  a  vineyardist 
in  a  county  presumably  free  from  the 
disease  to  get  cuttings  or  roots  from 
any  part  of  a  county  where  it  exists. 

The  disease  is  so  serious,  and  with 
the  present  knowledge  so  nearly  incon- 
trollable  in  practice,  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  run  any  risk  that  can  be  avoided 
by  allowing  it  to  enter  a  new  region. 

Phylloxera. — The  only  case  where 
cuttings  need  disinfection  from  phyllox- 
era in  California  is  when  they  come 
from  a  region  which  is  not  known  to  be 
free  from  this  disease,  and  are  to  be 
planted  in  a  vineyard  which  presumably 
is  free  from  it. 

The  phylloxera  as  it  occurs  in  Cali- 
fornia is  exclusively  a  root  feeding 
insect  and  the  danger  of  introducing  it 
on  cuttings,  even  when  these  cuttings 
are  taken  from  infected  vineyards,  is 
very  slight.  The  danger  of  introducing 
it  on  rooted  cuttings  is,  however,  very 
great  if  these  have  been  rooted  in  a 
region  where  phylloxera  occurs,  and  as 
there  is  no  known  certain  means  of  rid- 
ding the  cuttings  of  the  eggs  of  the 
insect  without  destroying  the  plant,  no 
rooted  vines  should  be  taken  from  phyl- 
loxera infested  regions  to  one  that  is 
ree  from  the  pest  under  any  conditions. 

In  certain  seasons,  in  some  years 
many  of  the  insects  come  out  of  the 
ground  and  lay  eggs  above  the  ground 
portion  of  the  vines.  These  eggs  hatch 
very  shortly  and  produce  the  sexual 
insects  which  lay  the  winter  eggs  to 
which  the  danger  of  infection  by  cut- 
ting is  due. 

The  winter  egg  remains  where  it  is 
laid  all  winter  and  does  not  hatch  until 


the  following  spring.  When  the  female 
insect  prepares  to  lay  the  egg.it  crawls 
from  the  leaves  and  upper  parts  of  the 
vines  where  it  has  been  hatched  to  the 
canes,  follows  these  canes  until  it 
reaches  a  piece  of  rough  bark  where  it 
can  find  the  necessary  shelter  and 
deposits  its  single  egg.  As  the  canes 
of  most  vines  are  perfectly  smooth  and 
without  crevices,  the  great  majority  of 
the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  2-year-old  wood 
near  the  base  of  the  canes.  A  few  of 
them,  however,  may  be  laid  in  the 
rough  places  found  occasionally  on  the 
1-year-old  wood  or  under  the  bud  scales 
in  the  same  place. 

As  the  eggs  are  so  small  that  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  them  in  practice, 
some  disinfection  method  is  necessary 
that  will  insure  the  destruction  of  any 
winter  eggs  that  might  possibly  be 
present.  No  cuttings,  which  have  a 
piece  of  old  wood  at  the  base,  should  be 
taken,  as  this  much  increases  the  dan- 
ger of  eggs  being  present. 

The  only  method  of  disinfection  which 
has  been  found  safe  and  practicable  is 
the  proper  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
In  the  next  paragraph  is  an  extract 
from  Bulletin  131,  "The  Phylloxera  of 
the  Vine,"  published  by  the  Agricul 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley. 
It  will  explain  the  method  of  operation. 
The  time  of  treatment  is  a  very  essen- 
tial factor.  If  treated  for  too  short  a 
time,  some  of  the  eggs  may  escape  and 
if  too  long,  the  cutting  may  be  injured. 
If  the  time  is  at  least  one  hour  and  does 
not  exceed  five  hours,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger from  either  cause. 

The  method  of  using  the  bisulphide  is 
as  follows:  Place  the  cuttings  in  a 
barrel,  vat  or  box  made  tight  by  means 
of  a  thick  coat  of  paint,  or  of  paper 
pasted  on  the  inside.  On  top  of  the 
cuttings  place  a  saucer  or  other  shal- 
low dish,  into  which  pour  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  An  ordinary  saucer  will 
hold  enough  for  a  box  3-foot  cube  or  a 
200-gallon  vat.  For  larger  receptacles 
it  is  better  to  use  two  or  more  saucers. 
Deeper  vessels  will  not  do,  as  the  satu- 
ration is  not  sufficiently  rapid.  After 
pouring  the  bisulphide  into  the  saucer, 
cover  the  box  with  an  oiled  canvas 
sheet  or  other  tight-fitting  cover,  and 
allow  to  stand  from  forty-five  to  ninety 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  there 
should  be  a  little  of  the  bisulphide  left. 
If  it  has  all  evaporated  this  is  proof 
that  insufficient  was  used.  No  flame 
lights  should  be  used,  as  the  liquid 
burns  easily  and  the  fumes  form  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  with  the  air.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  spill  any  of  the 
liquid  on  the  cuttings,  as  it  may  kill 
them.  It  is  advisable  to  cut  off  about 
*  inch  of  the  lower  end  of  the  treated 
cuttings  before  planting,  as  the  vapor 
injures  the  open  pitch. 

Besides  disinfecting  the  cuttings  in 
this  way,  all  the  packing  material  in 
which  they  came  should  be  burned,  or, 
if  valuable,  dipped  in  boiling  water 
Practically  it  is  impossible  to  disinfect 
rooted  cuttings  satisfactorily  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  killing  all  the 
phylloxera  without  seriously  injuring 
the  vine  roots. 

Frederick  T.  Bioletti. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


BLUE  GUM,  RED  GUM  and 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS 

Transplanted    1  n  Boxes 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

W.  A.  REINHOLDT, 

MAIN  STREET  NURSERY  PET  ALUM  A,  CAL. 


GUM  TREES 

IN  VARIETY, 

including  RUDIS,  ROSTRATA,  VIMINALIS. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 
MONTEREY  PINES, 

All    Transplanted     In  Boxes. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  «  anted. 
"W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  PETALUM  A,  CAL. 


SEEDS  suitable  for  southern  climates,  Florida 
grown.  If  interested,  write  CRENSHAW  BROS., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  for  their  descriptive  catalog. 


TREES! 

80,000  APPLE  TREES  in  42  Varieties. 

Extra  well  rooted.  Clean.  Grafted  on  whole 
roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  an  extra  tine 
stock  of  Prunes,  Pears,  Plums  and  Walnuts. 

Write  for  price  list.      A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER. 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

PECAN   TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Oold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits.  St.  Louis,  1904. 
High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 

varieties. 
?70  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "J,"  with  which  it  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Culture. 
THE  U.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWitt,  Ga. 


FRENCH  or  SPANISH 

PHONOGRAPH. 

Complete  outfit,  including  Phonograph,  30  Lessons 
Records,  Text  Book  and  Earing  Tube,  $22.50. 

F.  T.  ASS'N,  428  Sutter  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


AUSTRALIAN  RYE  GRASS 

SEED  (Perennial) 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER, 
BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS. 

PRICE,    FIVE   CENTS   PER  POUND. 

Samples  on  request. 

VIERRA  BROS..  Mom.  Monterey  Co.,  Cal. 


EES 


From  carefully  hand-selected  seed. 
Postal  gets  prices. 

A.  A.  MILLS,      Anaheim,  California. 

R00TEDVINES. 

Tokay,  Emperor, 
Thompson  Seedless,  Sultana, 
Malaga,   Muscatel,  Zinfandel. 

Also  MUIR  PEACH  TREES. 

Fowler  Nursery  Co. 

FOWLER,  CAL 

C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 
SQUASH. 

Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  bearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Van  be  planted  rive  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  W.00,  post- 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 


Valuable 

Hints  for  the  Fall 

Planting 

of  Seeds.  Bulbs. 

Trees, 

Shrubbery,  etc. 

Forage 

Plants,  Vetches, 

Alfalfa,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POD    <AI  P     20,000  strong-rooted  Logan- 
■  v.» •x  or\l_C   berry  tips,  2  cts.  < 
SloOOperM;  also  Mammoth  Blackberries  at  same 
price.    Cuthbert  Raspberry  and  Lawton  Black- 
berry  2  cts.  each  or  15.00  per  M. 

L.  K.  BARLOW  Sebastopol,  0*1. 

THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

Is  out  of  sight  compared  with  other  pears. 
GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


CALIMYRNA  FIG. 

There  are  a  great  many  sorts  of  Smyrna  Figs. 
We  catalogue  six  kinds,  but  these  do  not  com- 
prise our  entire  collection.  There  is  only  one 
variety,  however,  which  live  years'  .successful 
production  on  a  commercial  scale  warrants  us 
in  recommending  it  for  drying  purposes,  and 
this  particular  variety  we  have  designated  as 
above,  to  give  it  the  distinction  it  deserves. 
When  you  buy  your  trees  from  us,  you  know 
you  are  purchasing  stock  originating  from 
pedigreed  trees,  which  have  been  producing 
the  highest  grade  of  fruit  for  a  period  of  years. 
When  you  purchase  a  thousand  peach  trees, 
you  usually  designate  what  you  want.  You 
certainly  would  not  permit  your  nurseryman 
to  send  you  a  lot  of  varieties,  without  labeling 
them,  if  you  could  help  it.  Well,  it  is  the  same 
with  the  Smyrna  flg;  some  are  early,  others 
late;  some  are  purple,  others  green.  Can  you 
afford,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  cents,  to 
take  chances  on  buying  trees  which  cannot  be 
relied  on?  We  were  the  first  ones  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  this  tig,  and  with  our  seal 
we  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  our  trees. 
Prices  lower  than  ever  before. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Are  grown  on  a  deep,  alluvial  river  bottom, 
virgin  soil,  consequently  the  root  system  is  as 
perfect  as  good  soil  can  make  them.  Our  as- 
sortment of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  prunes, 
apricots,  is  more  complete  than  ever. 

ORANGES  and  LEMONS. 

Our  stock  is  grown  in  Exeter,  the  famous 
thermal  belt  of  Tulare  county.  The  soil  is  a 
rich,  deep,  black  loam,  just  the  kind  which  de- 
velops the  highest  grade  of  fruit,  as  well  as  the 
most  perfect  type  of  tree.  Our  assortment  con- 
sists of  all  standard  varieties  of  Oranges, 
L,emons,  Pomelos,  Limes,  Citrons,  etc.  Carry 
ing  out  the  lines  already  established  in  the 
other  branches,  we  do  not  conline  ourselves  to 
one  or  two  standards  and  no  more,  for  although 
it  costs  money  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  many  vari- 
eties, we  want  to  be  on  top  in  this  as  well  as  in 
everything  we  specialize  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  ought  to  know  that 
we  are  the  largest  growers  of  vines  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  We  are  not  only  growers  of 
raisin,  wine  and  table  grapes,  but  we  are  also 
making  a  specialty  of  vines  grafted  on  phyl- 
loxera resistant  roots.  Our  great  and  enter- 
prising neighbor,  Mexico,  is  having  its  vine- 
yards devastated  by  this  pest,  and  we  have  al- 
ready sold  two  orders  to  prominent  vineyard- 
ists  there,  who  know  what  our  stock  is,  consist- 
ing of  eighty  thousand  grafted  vines.  How 
did  we  get  such  orders?  Because  we  had 
pleased  our  customers  before,  so  they  had  no 
hesitation  in  patronizing  us  again. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

Our  stock  of  Texas  Umbrella  trees  branched 
in  all  sizes,  guaranteed  absolutely  true  lo 
name,  is  better  than  ever.  We  are  extensive 
growers  of  Poplars,  Mulberries,  Maples,  and 
all  deciduous  ornamental  trees  suited  to  our 
conditions. 

In  evergreens,  we  have  Acacias,  Eucalyptus, 
Palms,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants  — in  fact 
everything  you  want  for  your  garden. 

OUR  NURSERIES. 

Eleven  hundred  acres  in  four  distinct  places. 
Expensive  to  run  a  business  so  widely  dis- 
tributed. We  know  it.  Why  do  we  not  con- 
centrate all  in  one  place?  Because  we  want  to 
be  in  a  position  to  grow  the  best  of  everything, 
and,  to  do  this,  must  select  the  soil  to  suit  the 
tree,  shrub  or  vine.  No  use  to  grow  a  tree 
where  you  know  beforehand  the  conditions  are 
not  favorable  for  its  perfect  development. 
That  is  what  twenty-one  years  of  experience 
does.  It  places  us  in  the  position  to  grow  the 
very  best  stock.  In  making  a  plea  for  your 
trade,  we  do  so,  not  because  we  have  the 
cheapest  stock,  but  on  the  ground  that  when 
you  favor  us  with  your  business,  you  will  get 
the  best  which  money,  brains  and  experience 
combined  can  grow. 

CATALOGUE. 

We  will  mail  our  large,  profusely  illustrated 
catalogue,  English  or  Spanish,  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  5c  postage.  Price  list  mailed  on 
application. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

(Incorporated) 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  President  and  Manager, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


BU  R  BAN  K'S 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

$1.50  per  dozen,  $7.50  per  100,  $50  per  1000. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Phones:  Home  1291;  Sunset  1297.       Pasadena,  Cal. 


We  have  pleased  our  customers 
for  16  years. 

WRITE  THE 

Fresno  Nursery 
Company,  Inc. 

(Capital  $50,000.00) 

Before  placing  your  orders  for 

QRAPE  VINES. 

Large  stock  of  Muscats,  Thomp.  Seedless, 
Malaga,  Emperor,  Cornichon,  Tokay,  Lenoir, 
Black  Morocco,  and  Wine  Varieties. 

WALNUT  TREES.  FIG  TREES. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Address 
THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 


C5>  ■ 


True  to  Name 

Buy  ol  a  man  you  know 
who  knows  the  trees  he 
sells.  Talk  quality  first 
and  then  talk  price.  We 
stand  ready  to  talk  both. 
What  we  know  about  Cit- 
rus Culture  has  been  put 
in  a  book  of  54  pages. 
Shall  we  send  you  one  ? 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and  Citrus 
Trifoliata  seed  bed  plants. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

R.  M.  league.  Prop.   San  Dimas,  Cal. 


PLANT  THE 

Lob  Ingir 

SMYRNA  FIG. 

This  is  the  world-famed  Fig  of  Commerce. 

You  will  save  money  by  patronizing  us. 

We  arc  selling  eood  stocky  trees  at  IIS  00  per  100; 
Capris  at  the  same  price. 

LET  US  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 

MAYW00D  COLONY  NURSERY, 

CORNINC,  CAL. 

W  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 


Represent  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We 
have  become  the  largest  seed  house  in  the 
world  because  our  seeds  are  better  than 
others.  Do  you  wish  to  grow  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  and  the  finest  vege- 
tables? Plant  the  bestseeds— Ferry  "s. 
1006  Seed  Annual  free  to  all 
applicants. 

D.  M.  PERRY  St  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


CITRUS  TREES. 

THE  PHILIPPI  NURSERIES, 

ROCKLIN.  CAL. 

PURE  Florida  Favorite  Melon  Seeds.  If  you  want, 
genuine  seeds  of  this  variety,  write  CRENSHAW 
BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

The  well  known  SEED  GROWERS, 

formerly  at  Santa  Clara,  are  now  located  at 

815=817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco, 

and  are  prepared  to  sell  their  Seeds  in  any  quantity, 
Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Headquarters  for  ONION  Seed  and  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seed; 
Also  SWEET  PEAS  and  all  kinds  of  Flower  Seeds; 
Also  ALFALFA  and  all  kinds  of  Farm  and  Field  Seeds. 

SEEDS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  ONLY. 

WRITE  FOR  HANDSOME  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

APPLE — Leading  Varieties- 
APRICOT— Blenheim,  Hemskirk  and  Royal. 
ALMOND — I.X.L.,  Nonpariel,  Drake's  Seedling. 
PRUNE — French,  Imperial,  Silver  and  Sugar. 

WALNUT    Burbank's  Soft  Shell. 

GRAPE  WIN ES — Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Varieties. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  SMALL  FRUIT  AND  BERRY  PLANTS. 
VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FARM  SEEDS. 
BURR  CLOW ER  SEED— The  Best  Soil-Improving  Crop. 

corKt£S.nce       TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.         419-421  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Pure  Bur  Clover  Seed. 


We  have  arranged  to  gather  Clover  Burs  in 
quantities,  clean  them  from  all  noxious  weeds, 
thresh,  and  can  deliver  the  seed  in  any  quantities, 
practically  free  from  all  foreign  seed. 


Write  for  Circulars,  Samples  and 
Prices. 

THE   JESSUP  -  WHEELAN  CO., 
224  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Established  1876. 


0 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,    Alameda    Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 


it  T 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 


SPECIALTY  — 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 


SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


ice 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEE 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 

NURSERIES 

GROW  THE 

BEST  TREES 

T.  J.  TRUE,      Sebastopol,  Cal. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


F»rlce»,   $2.00  F»o»tp«Icl 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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"LEAN    (;U  ARD"    H  f\  R  R  O  \A/ . 


CANTON   CLIPPER   TWO-FURROW   GANG  PLOW. 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  530  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 


Works: 


100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 


f\f  A  MIFlF?  guaranteed  98-99%  for  generating 
V  I  /\ni|JC  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 
The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 

 FOR    SrtLE  B"V  

THE  F.  W.  BRAUIM  COMPANY,  -  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO.      -       Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


THIS  IS  WHAT  YOU  (NEED. 


SINGLE  TRACE  HARNESS  ATTACHMENT. 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard, 
Nursery  and  Hop  Fields, 

Both  Single  and  Double  Work. 


i  Palented'Sept.  IS,  1H05.) 


Light.  Durable.  Economical, 
Satisfactory. 

Price,  *  30. 

Full  particulars  furnished 
by  the  Inventor  and  manufac 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN, 

LODI.  CAL. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


CEMENT  FENCE  POSTS. 

MAKE  THEM  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS. 

CHEAPER  AND  A  HUNDRED  TIMES  MORE  LASTING  THAN  WOOD. 


Fire  Cannot  Destroy  Them.    Age  Adds  Strength. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SHOWING  SIMPLICITY  OF  WORKING  THE 

"COX"  CEMENT  FENCE  POST  MACHINE. 

PACIFIC  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  321  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


McVICKER  AUTOMATIC 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


In  presenting  the  McV'icker  Auto- 
matic Gasoline  Engine  to  the  trade, 
we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  mechanical  con- 
struction. It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  simpler  any  mechanical 
contrivance  is.that  w  ill  do  the  work, 
the  more  durable  and  economical 
it  is.  In  this  respect  the  McV'icker 
Automatic  Gasoline  Engine  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself,  and  is  the  only 
engine  built  without  gears,  cams, 
eccentrics,  tumbling  rods,  ratchet 
wheels,  or  alternating  wheels.  It 
has  less  than  ONE-THIRD  the 
number  of  parts  of  any  other  four- 
evele  gasoline  enuine  manufac- 
tured.      HOOK  KK  ,*  CO  , 

S3n  Townsend  St..  San  Francisco 


KR 


CREENBANK 


POW  D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 
BEST  PRUNE  AND  OLIVE  DIP 
T.  W.  JACKSON, 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUM 

Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PUMPS! 

CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'B  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ 
omy  guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francltco. 
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This  Paper  not 
to  be  takan  from 
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Live  Waters  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 


A  few  issues  ago  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  con- 
tained an  interesting  description  of  a  number  of  lakes 
in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains, within  the  watersheds  of  the  South  Fork  of  the 
American  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Cosumnes  rivers, 
commonly  known  as  the  American-Cosumues  region. 
Following  this  description  of  the  still  waters  of  this 
locality  we  now  publish  a  narrative  of  the  live  or  run- 
ning waters  of  the  same  district.  The  400  square 
miles  comprising  this  great  mountainous  drain  area 
contain  some  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  zone  from  which  it  is  proposed 
that  San  Francisco  will  draw  her  future  water  sup- 
ply, and  therefore  is  of  great  interest  to  the  people 
of  the  coast  metropolis  at  this  time. 

The  lakes  described  in  the  preceding  issue  are 
really  pockets  in  the  granite,  filled  year  by  year  with 
water  precipitated  upon  the  mountains  above  them, 
and  ultimately  passing  away  through  the  rivers  to 
the  sea.  Of  these  Sierran  rivers,  the  American, 
with  its  various  forks,  is  probably  the  greatest  of  all. 
The  watershed  is  flanked  by  naked  reddish  peaks  on 
the  north,  and  by  the  jagged  blade  of  high  mountains 
on  the  south,  the  enormous  gap  between  being  filled 
with  bare  buttes,  edged  with  trees,  among  which  the 
several  forks  of  the  American  rise;  of  these  the 
South  Fork,  heading  in  a  lake  near  the  summit  of 
the  Sierras  and  fed  by  the  numerous  tributaries, 
almost  all  of  which  start  from  one  of  the  granite 
saucers  forming  the  great  chain  of  the  Sierran  lakes, 
is  the  most  important. 

From  the  summit  of  the  southerly  bounding  range, 
and  on  the  apex  of  the  great  divide,  where  here  flow 
the  waters  to  the  Sacramento  and  yonder  to  the 
Colorado,  a  most  striking  view  can  be  had  of  this 
yawning  wilderness  in  which  the  river  finds  its  head. 
It  is  known  as  the  "sight  from  the  Amador  Spur," 


Diversion  Dam  on  South  Fork. 

and  is  graphically  described  by  a  writer  who  re- 
cently followed  the  summit  of  this  southerly  range 
from  the  roadhouse  of  Kirkwood  down  to  the  great 
reservoir  site  of  the  Cosumnes. 

The  bed  of  the  American — and  when  we  speak  of 
the  American  we  mean  essentially  the  South  Fork — 
presents  a  sight  difficult  of  duplication,  even  in  the 
river  regions  of  the  Sierras.  The  stream  in  summer 
is  a  modest,  swiftly  flowing  current  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful water,  cold  and  clear.  It  makes  its  way  gur- 
gling amidst  smoothly  worn  stones,  touched  with 
white  in  its  swirling  eddies.  Pleasant  and  harmless 
at  its  lower  stages,  yet  it  presents  all  around  it  evi- 
dences of  the  most  cyclopean  action.  An  enormous 
passage  has  been  torn  out  of  the  adjacent  hills,  and 
the  interval  is  strewn  with  vast  boulders  hundreds  of 
tons  in  weight.  Through  this  broad  gulch  in  the  win- 
ter season  the  wild  surging  waters  rush  on,  roaring 
and  tearing,  carrying  billions  upon  billions  of  gallons 
to  the  sea.  About  12  miles  from  its 
source  the  river  is  diverted,  and  part  of 
its  flow  enters  the  El  Dorado  Canal. 
This  canal  is  a  wide,  secure  run,  in  which 
the  water  moves  quietly,  though  in  large 
volume.  The  canal  is  20  miles  in  length 
and  carries  approximately  100,000,000 
gallons  of  water  per  day.  This  will  de- 
liver into  a  tunnel  to  be  driven  through 
the  southerly  trend  of  mountains  dividing 


The  River  from  Echo  Lakes. 

the  American  from  the  Cosumnes  rivers.  This  tun- 
nel, cut  through  the  solid  granite,  will  be  about  2500 
feet  long,  and  almost  at  its  mouth  is  to  be  a  great 
reservoir.  This  is  the  "Cosumnes  Relay,"  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  Cosumnes  river. 

Farther  down  stream,  just  below  Buck's  bar, 
occurs  the  great  gorge  known  as  Cosumnes  canyon, 
an  enormous  cleft  in  the  solid  granite,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  picturesque  sights  in  the 
Sierras.  Vast,  high  walls,  steep  and  smooth,  arise 
on  either  side  of  the  narrow  stream  bed,  the  angles 
of  the  walls  describing  almost  perfectly  the  letter  V. 
In  this  gap  the  wedge  of  a  masonry  dam  will  be 
thrust,  and  then  the  waters  of  the  Cosumnes  and 
the  flow  from  the  American  will  be  backed  up  in  a 
grand  arena  with  a  level  floor  hedged  by  high  hills, 
which  comprise  a  reservoir  site  in  which  billions  of 
gallons  of  water  may  be  stored.  Thence,  by  canal, 
flume  and  tunnel  along  the  precipitous  walls  of  the 
rugged  canyon,  the  water  is  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
point  far  above  the  rapidly  falling  stream  bed,  whence 
it  is  to  be  dropped  back  through  pressure  pipes  and 
water  wheels,  rotating  dynamos  for  the  generation  of 
electric  power,  and  discharging  into  the  intake  of 
the  great  pipes  which,  it  is  designed,  will  bring  it  to 
San  Francisco.  Thus  will  the  city  secure  100,000,000 
gallons  per  day  of  the  purest  and  best  water  on 
earth,  and  be  enabled  to  distribute  it  to  the  people 
at  low  rates. 


South  Fork  of  the  American  River. 


The  Lower  Gorge  of  the  Cosumnes. 
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The  Week. 

We  go  to  press  in  the  midst  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
son and  our  observation  is  that  Californians  are  en- 
tering into  the  joys  of  the  time  with  exceptional 
vigor.  Our  duties  have  led  us  during  the  last  fort- 
night into  more  than  a  score  of  interior  cities  and 
towns,  and  have  thrown  us  into  all  kinds  of  public 
conveyance.  Such  exceptional  opportunities  for 
touching  the  pulse  of  the  people  have  shown  that 
the  holiday  spirit  burns  with  marked  ardor  and  that 
the  impulse  of  these  buoyant  times  reaches  to  all 
classes  of  our  population.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  great 
cities  that  throngs  have  to  wait  for  service  at  public 
places  of  trade,  transportation  and  communication. 
We  had  to  stand  in  line  the  other  day  for  fifteen  min- 
utes to  send  a  telegram  from  a  remote  town  of  only 
a  few  hundred  people.  Railway  trains  are  thronged 
and  running  in  sections.  Local  freight  and  express 
handlers  everywhere  are  rushed  to  the  limit.  This 
not  merely  Christmas  traffic  ;  it  is  this  superimposed 
upon  the  increased  common  traffic  caused  by  the  ac- 
tivity in  all  our  industries.  The  busy  scenes  which 
one  sees  everywhere,  even  in  the  newest  opened  dis- 
tricts, are  an  exponent  of  the  wonderful  popularity 
of  California  as  a  place  for  homes  and  for  investments. 


Our  observation  abroad  in  the  State  also  shows 
forcibly  the  inadequacy  of  existing  means  of  trans- 
portation. Both  for  incapacity  and  infrequency  the 
old  lines  of  travel  stand  impeached  by  the  present 
demand  for  service.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  trolley  lines  are  being  built  in  all  sections,  and 
extending  in  all  directions.  From  what  we  see  it 
appears  that  the  present  mileage  of  steel  rails  will  be 
doubled  in  a  very  short  time,  possibly  within  a  year, 
for  the  present  building  is  very  rapid.  Many  locali- 
ties are  beginning  to  feel  the  advance  in  valuation 
which  better  transportation  facilities  ensure  when- 
ever thp  general  spirit  of  confidence  and  investment 
prevails.  These  trolley  lines  are  also  striking  at  the 
very  heart  of  producing  enterprises— they  reach  to 
the  very  center  of  colony  tracts,  they  penetrate 
great  orchards,  vineyards  and  truck  gardens,  they 
propose  to  cut  into  the  traffic  by  lessening  or  doing 
away  with  the  hauling  to  distant  outskirting  rail- 
ways, which  have  hitherto  maintained  rather  a  proud 
attitude  because  all  things  had  to  be  brought  to 
them.  The  trolley  lines  will  teach  the  old  lines  that 
it  is  not  only  good  for  the  people  but  good  for  the  en- 
terprises themselves  to  seek  the  producer  and  give 
him  a  square  deal  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  I 
him^*  In  this  way  they  will  help  the  elders  by  teach- 
ing  them  a  more  youthful  spirit.  The  old  idea  that 1 
the  transportation  companies  were  conferring  a  great 


benefit  in  developing  the  country  is  true  enough,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  out  of  harmony  with  the  newer  idea 
that  transportation  which  helps  the  country  best  by 
reducing  inconvenience  and  expense  also  helps  itself 
best  by  the  same  policy. 

These  considerations,  which  might  be  looked  upon 
as,  in  a  sense,  Christmas  gifts  which  the  newer  age 
makes  to  the  people  of  California,  reminds  us  of  the 
thankfulness  which  individuals  may  well  feel  for  the 
gift  of  life  which  has  enabled  them  to  experience 
these  blessings  which  older  Californians  worked  for, 
but  passed  away  without  experiencing.  It  is  really 
a  great  pleasure  to  live  in  this  newer  life  of  the  State. 
This  reflection  is  always  present  with  the  writer,  be- 
cause it  has  been  his  privilege  to  make  a  broad  study 
of  the  industries  of  California  for  so  long  a  time. 
Thirty  years  ago  this  week  he  began  a  relation  to 
the  issuance  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  which  has 
continued  without  interruption  to  this  time.  In  all 
these  thirty  years,  every  issue  of  this  journal  has 
received  his  customary  contribution  and  the  Christ- 
mas season  of  1905  therefore  appeals  to  him  very 
strongly  and  makes  him  very  thankful  to  Almighty 
God  that  he  has  had  the  gift  of  health  and  strength 
to  pursue  a  delightful  occupation  to  such  a  length, 
to  enjoy  the  other  gifts  of  knowing  and  ministering 
to  so  many  thousands  of  grand  people  and  to  clearly 
see  how  their  earnest,  enlightened  work  has  brought 
California  to  the  eminence  which  it  now  enjoys  as  a 
most  desirable  land  to  live  in  and  to  work  in.  Look- 
ing backward  at  this  moment,  he  recalls  so  many 
who  have  done  bright,  effective  things  in  their  think- 
ing and  working  which  have  helped  thousands  of 
others  to  reach  success  and  satisfaction  and  thus 
have  proved  powerful  factors  in  the  present  indus- 
trial condition  of  the  State,  which  is  so  delightful 
to  contemplate.  Of  course,  these  people,  as  a  rule, 
builded  better  than  they  knew.  They  strove  for  the 
best  they  could  attain  in  the  several  tasks  which  ap- 
peared in  their  ways,  and  undoubtedly  accomplished 
more  for  the  general  good  than  if  they  had  conceived 
themselves  to  be  heroes  charged  with  atlantic  duties 
to  the  commonwealth.  Such  conceptions  would 
probably  have  made  them  visionaries  and  destroyed 
their  real  force  in  affairs.  For  it  seems  to  us  that  it 
is  fair  to  argue  in  industry,  as  in  spiritual  and 
moral  affairs,  that  a  good  deed  is  never  lost,  but  that 
its  influence  proceeds  in  extending  circles  until  it 
invades  eternity.  Possibly  the  influence  of  a  good 
deed  in  industry  is  bounded  by  time,  but  in  all  save 
this  limitation  the  analogy  must  hold.  Therefore, 
perhaps  our  greatest  pleasure  in  looking  back  over 
this  thirty  years  is  remembering  that  we  have  known 
so  many  men  and  women  who  have  made  California 
great  in  industry — that  we  can  recall  their  ambitions, 
told  to  us  in  confidence,  that  we  know  how  faithfully 
they  labored  in  their  little  affairs  and  how  great 
achievements  have  sprung  from  their  individual  ef- 
forts and  impulses.  And  after  all,  what  is  greater 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  to  pour  the  full  meas- 
ure of  one's  honest  aspiration  and  energy  into  a  task 
and  to  succeed  ?  The  idea  is  old,  of  course,  but  not 
less  true  for  that.  It  is  our  great  joy  and  thanks- 
giving at  this  completion  of  three  decades  that  we 
still  live  to  cherish  the  memory  of  those  who  did  so 
many  forceful  things  and  to  realize  what  their  faith- 
ful service  has  accomplished  for  the  State  they  loved 
so  well. 

The  appearance  of  the  index  upon  the  last  page  of 
this  last  issue  of  the  half-year  volume  affords  oppor- 
tunity to  emphasize  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  A 
glance  at  the  index  will  convince  anyone  of  the  host 
of  timely  and  important  topics  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  readers.  These  topics 
will  easily  be  seen  to  be  those  of  the  closest  practical 
value  to  our  constituency.  They  reflect  the  drift  of 
the  agricultural  thought  and  action  of  California  and 
the  multitude  of  them  shows  the  breadth  of  our  field 
and  the  attention  of  the  publication  to  all  its  phases. 
Follow  the  indications  of  the  index  into  the  contents 
of  the  volume  and  this  will  be  discovered :  That  the 
treatment  of  the  different  subjects  never  loses  sight 
of  the  central  thought  of  being  useful — of  helping 
people  to  do  the  things  which  are  described.  We  are 
not  content  with  filling  space  with  generalizations, 
but  desire  always  to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  how 
any  desirable  thing  may  be  actually  done.  This 
method  might,  perhaps,  make  the  journal  dull  to  the 


general  reader,  but,  to  the  one  who  reads  as  a  guide 
to  work,  the  details  are  essential.  We  are  apt, 
therefore,  to  suppress  many  bright  ideas  to  find 
room  for  plain,  helpful  facts.  Another  method  in 
our  work  brings  us  into  close  personal  contact  with 
those  w,hom  we  aim  to  serve.  We  doubt  if  any 
technical  journal  knows  its  constituency  better 
or  keeps  in  such  close  contact  with  its  work- 
ing spirit.  Still  another  method  lies  in  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  referendum  principle  in  reaching 
the  actual  truth  as  it  is  evolved  from  investigation 
and  experience.  These  and  other  lines  of  editorship 
not  only  lead  us  directly  into  the  midst  of  the  agricul- 
tural life  of  California,  but  hold  us  there  and  con- 
tribute in  a  large  measure  to  the  general  reputation 
which  the  journal  enjoys  for  agricultural  wisdom  and 
for  conscientious  accuracy.  As  our  field  widens  with 
the  general  development  of  the  State,  we  find  our- 
selves more  and  more  inspired  by  the  effort  to  main- 
tain such  a  character,  which  is  itself  not  only  a 
working  capital  but  a  priceless  endowment  which 
leads  to  still  greater  advancement  of  the  journal  and 
the  interest  which  it  serves. 


California  agriculture  is  rapidly  advancing  upon 
the  subdivision  of  our  best  agricultural  lands  into 
smaller  holdings,  and  so  long  as  the  subdivision  does 
not  reach  to  poor  lands  or  to  too  minute  division  of 
good  lands,  it  seems  to  us  for  every  reason  commend- 
able. We  have,  however,  had  many  occasions  to 
protest  against  the  too  common  claim  that  there  is 
some  virtue  in  the  act  of  subdivision  as  such,  and 
that  the  smaller  the  piece  of  land  the  better  for 
family  income  and  prosperity.  Many  disappoint- 
ments have  resulted  from  this  policy  in  subdivision, 
and  we  see  many  places  remote  from  cities  where 
the  holdings  are  too  small  for  satisfaction  and  too 
much  is  expected  from  acre-income.  Still  we  are 
not  ready  to  accept  the  reasoning  which  we  see  in- 
dulged in  to  get  comfort  from  the  fact  that  accretion 
and  not  subdivision  is  the  course  of  affairs  in  other 
States.  For  instance,  we  lind  in  an  exchange  as 
follows : 

In  a  recent  State  census  report  of  Iowa,  which  is  re- 
ported to  show  a  falling  off  of  2%  in  the  population  of 
that  great  and  prosperous  State  since  the  general 
census  of  1900,  the  explanation  offered  is  that  it  is 
all  due  to  the  land  hunger  of  the  prosperous  Iowa 
farmer.  Having  money  ahead  and  well  knowing  that 
good  farm  land  in  the  Mississippi  valley  is  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  profitable  of  investments,  he  has 
been  buying  in  the  adjoining  farms  of  his  less  fore- 
handed neighbors  to  such  an  extent,  the  reports  say, 
that  vacant  farm  houses  dot  every  township  in  the 
State. 

If  Iowa  follows  the  course  of  development  that  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  in  the  magnificent 
farming  regions  of  central  Illinois,  the  consolidated 
farms  will  be  leased  in  tracts  of  80  to  320  acres,  or 
more,  to  thrifty  and  prosperous  tenant  farmers. 

The  process  as  it  has  gone  on  in  Illinois  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  is  that  the  wealthier  land  owner  buys 
out  the  forty  and  eighty-acre  farms  of  his  neighbors, 
tile  drains  and  otherwise  improves  them,  often  rent 
ing  the  same  land  or  larger  tracts  to  the  venders, 
who  generally  made  more  money  as  tenants  than 
they  had  done  as  owners.  The  tenant  farmers  of 
central  Illinois  put  their  capital  into  the  best  of  farm 
implements  and  machinery  and  live  stock.  Their 
prosperity  is  seen  in  their  comfortable  and  well- 
furnished  houses,  the  well-kept  vehicles  and  horses 
with  which  their  families  drive  to  church  and  to 
country  gatherings.  In  central  Illinois  just  now  the 
tendency  is  to  larger  farms,  the  tenant  generally 
desiring  to  increase  his  area,  and  the  landlord,  regu- 
lating the  quantity  of  land  he  will  lease  by  the  proved 
capacity  and  success  of  each  tenant.  For  its  best 
farm  lands  Iowa  appears  to  be  approaching  the  same 
system. 

We  are  fearful  of  that  reasoning  and  doubtful  of 
the  data  upon  which  it  proceeds.  It  is  possible  that 
the  independent  standing  of  the  American  farmer, 
which  has  been  the  strength  of  the  country  in  all  of 
its  perils,  has  been  over-valued.  Can  it  be  shown 
that  the  system  of  tenantry  of  Europe  is  better  than 
the  freeholding  of  the  United  States?  That  is  the 
question  which  is  reached  in  the  end  of  the  inquiry. 
Of  course  advanced  farming  depends  upon  the  am- 
plitude of  capital  for  improvements  and  equipment, 
so  that  the  production  may  be  both  cheapened  and 
increased,  but  is  it  better  for  the  State  that  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord?  That  is  quite  con- 
trary to  American  reasoning  hitherto.  It  rather 
looks  to  us  as  though  the  writer  of  the  paragraphs 
we  have  quoted  was  whistling  to  keep  his  courage  up. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Alkali  as  a  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor: — A  wheat  grower  wishes  to  know 
if  it  would  pay  to  apply  alkali  scraped  from  alkali 
lands  of  San  Joaquin  plains  to  depleted  wheat  lands 
of  adjacent  foothills,  transporting  the  same  about  20 
miles.  I  have  informed  him  that  there  would  be 
practically  no  hope  of  a  commercial  result.  But, 
having  no  figures  pertaining  to  the  matter  at  hand, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  others,  as  well  as  to  him,  to  have  an  article  on 
the  subject,  giving,  at  least  approximate,  weights 
and  commercial  values  of  components  of  these  al- 
kalies, of  which  no  doubt  you  have  analyses  at  hand. 
— Reader,  Merced  Falls. 

Perhaps  we  may  at  some  convenient  time  be  able 
to  work  up  this  matter.from  analyses,  as  you  suggesl. 
At  the  moment,  however,  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  you  are  right  as  to  the  negative  commercial 
value  of  the  undertaking.  There  is  in  the  alkali 
efflorescence  so  much  that  is  either  destructive,  or, 
at  least,  useless,  as  compared  with  the  little  that  is 
useful,  that  the  undertaking  is  not  economical,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  and  if  indulged  in  to  any  extent  is  dan- 
gerous. Another  negative  indication  is  that  the 
proposition  is  not  at  all  new,  but  has  been  acted  upon 
from  time  to  time  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  sub- 
sequently abandoned  by  all  who  have  taken  it  up.  It 
is  reasonable  to  think  that  if  there  was  anything  in 
the  proposition  wide-awake  wheat  growers  would  not 
have  put  it  into  practice  years  ago.  Or,  is  it 
reasonable  to  think  that  fertilizer  dealers,  who 
are  bringing  substances  which  furnish  plant  food 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world  and  sell- 
ing them  in  our  markets,  would  not  have  seized  upon 
these  proximate  supplies  ?  The  percentage  of  un- 
desirable substances,  the  occurrence  of  the  modicum 
of  good,  which  there  is  in  the  efflorescence,  in  con- 
nection with  a  mass  of  impurities  from  which  it  can 
not  be  economically  separated — these  are  reasons 
enough  to  warrant  your  friend  in  letting  the  alkali 
alone  or  in  undertaking  drainage  enterprises  to  get 
it  into  the  ocean,  and  not  in  scraping  and  hauling  to 
get  it  on  the  uplands  from  which  it  will  be  brought 
down  by  irrigation  water  to  be  again  spread  over 
the  valley  lands,  which  are  better  in  the  absence 
of  it.   

Orange  Splitting  and  Fertilizers. 

To  the  Editor: — Near  Modesto,  Stanislaus  county, 
are  many  orange  trees  and  not  a  few  "groves." 
Since  we  have  perfected  the  Modesto  and  Turlock 
irrigation  districts,  where  the  water  belongs  to  and 
is  managed  by  the  people,  independent  of  any  mo- 
nopolist or  corporation,  citrus  fruits  are  becoming 
quite  an  industry.  The  fruit  ripens  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas  holidays.  Mine  are  on  fairly 
heavy,  though  not  exactly  adobe,  soil.  The  fruit 
hereabouts,  this  season,  split  quite  a  little  early  in 
the  season,  and  is  not  up  to  the  average  of  former 
years  in  size.  Can  you  tell  the  cause  of  and  remedy 
for  splitting  ?  Wouid  not  fertilizing  improve  the  size  ? 
If  so,  what  is  best  to  use  ?  If  commercial  fertilizers, 
what  brand  ;  when,  how  and  in  what  quantities  ap- 
plied ? — Orange  Grower. 

Most  of  your  questions  cannot  be  definitely  an- 
swered in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. Orange  splitting  is  probably  analogous  to  the 
cracking  in  other  kinds  of  fruits  and  is,  conjecturally, 
due  to  quick  changes  in  atmospheric  conditions  in 
moisture,  and  possibly  in  temperature  also.  There 
is  a  mass  of  evidence  on  the  connection  of  changes  in 
soil  moisture  and  in  available  amounts  of  plant  food 
by  fertilization,  but  it  is  too  contradictory  to  war- 
rant conclusions.  As  to  the  cause  of  splitting  then 
it  is,  therefore,  safest  to  say  that  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  true  that  splitting  has  been  bad  everywhere 
this  year,  and  the  crop,  as  a  whole,  is  running  to 
smaller  size,  and  both  these  things  are  seen  in  con- 
nection with  all  degrees  of  fertilization  and  water- 
ing. Just  how  to  fertilize  the  orange  is  also  a  ques- 
tion which  even  those  who  have  used  most  fertilizers 
cannot  answer  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  yet 
they  are  sure  that  they  must  continue  to  buy  fertil- 
izers. Accurate  experiments  are  now  in  progress  in 
the  hope  of  finding  out  something.  One  '.thing  is, 
however,  pretty  sure,  that  if  you  use  stable  manure 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  soil  and  do  not 
overdo  it,  you  will  have  trees  of  better  color,  freer 
growth,  and  fruit  running  to  larger  sizes.  But  go 
at  it  easy;  do  not  use  too  much.  Let  the  tree  tell 
you  how  it  likes  it,  and  warn  you  when  you  are  reach- 
ing the  danger  point  in  overfeeding. 


Peach  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  best  to  do  with  disease 
that  comes  on  the  peach  trees  ?  In  the  spring  the 
leaves  drop  and  the  trees  look  like  a  fire  had  gone 
through  them.  Some  call  it  shot-hole  fungus.  It  is 
especially  on  the  Orange  cling.  There  is  another 
trouble  on  my  young  Phillips  cling  and  some  free- 
stones. The  leaves  become  large,  rank  and  all 
shapes,  and  after  a  time  shrivel  up  and  most  all  drop. 
What  is  best  to  do,  and  what  kind  of  a  spray  to  use 
and  when  to  use  it  ?  I  always  spray  every  spring 
with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  cooked  together. — 
Grower,  Kingsburg. 

You  have  peach  cure  for  one  thing  and  you  may 
have  some  other  less  easily  explained  trouble  which 
was  particularly  injurious  last  winter  because  of  the 
continued  cool  and  wet  weather  when  the  tree  ought 
to  have  had  more  heat  for  growing  well.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  give  the  trees  a  good  treat- 
ment with  winter  form  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  Many 
other  peach  growers  should  do  the  same  thing,  so  we 
give  the  Pierce  formula,  which  has  been  widely  ap- 
proved, as  follows: 

Five  pounds  copper  sulphate  (bluestone). 
Five  pounds  quicklime. 
Fifty  gallons  water. 

Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  (bluestone)  in  a  barrel 
containing  twenty-five  gallons  of  water.  Slack  the 
quicklime  and  then  add  sufficient  water  to  make 
twenty  five  gallons  of  milk  of  lime.  Unite  the  two 
solutions  by  pouring  one  pailful  of  each  at  the  same 
time  into  a  third  barrel.  The  milk  of  lime  should  be 
well  stirred  while  being  dipped  from  the  barrel  and 
should  be  passed  through  a  fine  wire  screen  when 
poured  into  the  mixing  barrel,  but  the  copper  solu- 
tion should  not  be  passed  through  the  screen.  Stir 
the  mixture  thoroughly  at  first  and  also  occasion- 
ally while  being  applied  as  a  spray  to  the  tree. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ingredients  should  be  mixed  in  a 
wooden  vessel.  If  an  iron  vat  is  used  for  dissolving 
the  copper,  it  will  go  to  the  iron  and  the  effect  of  the 
spray  is  largely  neutralized.  After  it  is  prepared 
the  mixture  may  be  applied  to  the  trees  from  the 
usual  galvanized  iron  spray  tank  Apply  the  remedy 
cold  and  as  soon  after  it  is  prepared  as  possible. 
Never  allow  it  to  stand  over  night.  The  above  spray 
is  a  fertilizer  and  invigorator  of  the  tree  and  will 
effectually  prevent  curl  leaf  if  applied  very  thoroughly 
from  one  to  three  weeks  before  the  buds  open.  It 
can  be  applied  with  safety  until  the  buds  finally  burst 
into  full  bloom. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 

To  the  Editor: — By  a  southern  California  nur- 
seryman I  have  been  advised  to  write  to  you  for 
information  as  to  whether  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb 
will  be  injured  so  as  to  be  unmarketable  by  a  temper- 
ature of  25°  F.  If  you  know  of  any  literature  on  the 
subject  of  raising  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb,  kindly 
inform  me  of  it  and  where  I  can  procure  it. — 
Enquirer,  Gilroy. 

Although  we  have  never  seen  the  plant  endure  25° 
F.,  because  in  our  garden  at  Berkeley  the  tempera- 
ture has  not  gone  below  27°,  still  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  plant  will  stand  that  limit,  at  least,  because 
we  know  of  it  growing  in  valleys  north  of  the  bay 
where  such  a  temperature  is  to  be  expected.  You 
can  get  literature  on  the  plant  by  addressing  our 
advertisers  who  offer  the  plants. 


Oiled  Ditches — Pea  Weevils. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  crude  oil  been  used  in  place 
of  cement  in  irrigation  ditch?  If  so,  what  results? 
Is  it  advisable  to  plant  peas  that  have  some  bugs  in 
them?  Can  the  bugs  be  killed  in  any  way  before 
planting?  How  would  sulphuring  or  bluestoning  do? 
— A  Subscriber,  Sacramento  county. 

Oiling  ditches  to  prevent  seepage  has  often  been 
proposed.  Who  can  give  results  of  experience  with 
it?  Pea  weevils  can  be  killed  by  the  use  of  bisulphide 
vapor,  as  described  for  disinfecting  vine  cuttings  in 
our  Vineyard  department  in  last  week's  issue. 


Dangerous  Scrubs. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  answer  in  your 
queries  if  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  let  a  male  animal 
run  in  his  own  field,  if  the  fences  are  not  good? 
Please  state  the  law  in  California  regarding  such.— 
Subscriber,  Arbuckle. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  law  except  an  action  for 
trespass  and  damages  and  that  recourse  does  not 
amount  to  much,  probably,  for  owners  of  pure  bred 
stock  are  kept  awake  nights  by  worrying  over  the 
danger  and  have  been  for  as  long  as  we  can  remem- 
ber. If  we  are  right  there  is  no  adequate  remedy 
except  to  fence  out  such  intruders  and  to  shoot  them 
if  they  break  in. 


Sap  Sucker. 

To  the  Editor:— I  desire  to  obtain  information 
about  the  piece  of  orange  bark  enclosed.  The  trees 
are  grown  in  the  oak  woods,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  an  insect  or  woodpeckers  doing 
this  mischief.  The  holes  are  eaten  through  the  bark 
only.    What  can  be  done  ?— Grower,  Knights  Ferry. 

It  looks  to  us  like  the  work  of  a  "  sap  sucker,"  one 
of  the  woodpeckers,  as  you  intimate.  We  know  ho 
remedy  save  to  watch  for  and  shoot  the  bird. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  December  26,  1905. 

Alexander  McAdik,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  and  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week; 
light  showers  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Dry  northerly 
winds  and  much  colder  weather  followed  the  rain  and 
severe  frosts  occurred  in  most  places.  The  rain  was 
beneficial,  and  in  some  sections  plowing  and  seeding  were 
resumed.  Grass  has  started  a  little,  but  feed  is  scarce 
and  stock  are  in  poor  condition.  Early  sown  wheat  is 
very  backward  and  needs  warmer  weather  and  heavy 
rain.  The  grain  acreage  will  be  far  below  that  of  last 
year  unless  more  favorable  conditions  prevail.  The 
frosts  caused  no  damage,  as  all  late  crops  have  been  har- 
vested. Orange  harvest  is  practically  completed;  the 
crop  is  about  average  in  yield  and  quality. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Cool  and  cloudy  weather  prevailed  nearly  all  the  week 
with  frequent  heavy  frosts.  Generous  rains  fell  in  the 
central  and  northern  sections  and  light  rains  in  the 
south.  High  winds  prevailed  in  some  sections  on  the 
21st  and  22nd,  but  caused  no  material  damage.  The  soil 
is  now  in  very  fair  condition  and  plowing  and  seeding 
are  progressing  rapidly.  Grass  has  made  a  good  start, 
but  warmer  weather  is  needed  for  that  and  early  sown 
wheat.  All  vegetation  is  backward,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued cool  weather  and  scanty  early  rainfall.  Oranges 
are  looking  well  and  there  are  no  reports  of  damage  by 
frost.  Pruning  is  in  progress  in  vineyards  and  orchards. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Cold,  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week,  with  light  showers  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. Killing  frosts  occurred  several  mornings  and  caused 
considerable  damage  to  the  olive  crop.  The  orange 
crop  was  harvested  before  the  cold  spell  and  escaped 
damage.  The  late  showers  have  improved  the  ground 
for  farm  work  and  plowing  and  seeding  are  making  good 
progress.  Green  feed  has  started,  but  made  little  growth 
owing  to  the  cold  weather.  The  snow  in  the  mountains 
is  disappearing  rapidly.  Pruning  orchards  and  vine- 
yards is  progressing.  In  all  parts  of  the  valley  stock 
are  thin  and  are  being  fed.  Rain  and  warmer  weather 
are  needed  for  green  feed  and  farming  operations. 

Southern  California 

Light  showers  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  were  ben- 
eficial to  grain  and  grass.  Clear  and  cool  weather  fol- 
lowed the  rain  and  severe  frosts  occurred  in  many  places. 
High  winds  caused  slight  damage.  Timely  warnings  of 
heavy  frosts  were  given,  and,  as  they  were  generally 
heeded,  it  is  probable  the  damage  to  oranges  was  vory 
light.  Tender  new  growth  and  lemon  buds  were  some- 
what injured.  Grain  is  looking  well  and  making  excel- 
lent growth.  Seeding  is  nearly  completed  in  some  sec- 
tions and  progressing  rapidly  in  others.  The  grain 
acreage  will  be  unusually  large.  Grass  is  making  good 
growth  and  green  feed  is  becoming  quite  plentiful. 


Eureka  Summary.— Rain  foro  part  of  week  put 
ground  in  good  condition  to  plow.  Heavy  frosts  caused 
no  serious  damage  to  crops,  but  cold  weather  retarded 
growth  of  vegetation. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. —Clear  and  warm  weather 
was  followed  by  cold,  with  severe  frost  at  end  of  week. 
Reports  give  meager  in'ormation;  some  say  tender  cit- 
rus growth,  young  trees  and  small  lemons  woro  injured, 
others  no  injury.  Extensivo  smudging  saved  much  fruit; 
where  there  was  no  smudging  in  oxposed  orchards  much 
fruit  was  badly  frozen. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  tho  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, December  27,  1905,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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THE  FIELD. 


University  Distribution  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 


By  E.  J.  Wickson,  Acting  Director  of  the  University  of  California 
Experiment  Station. 

Last  year's  distribution  was  largely  confined  to  the 
dissemination  of  cereals.  This  seemed  justified  by 
the  urgent  need  of  improving  the  quality  of  wheat 
both  for  local  milling  and  for  export,  and  by  the  op- 
portunity to  largely  increase  the  exports  of  brewing 
barleys.  The  interest  in  improved  cereals  was  de- 
monstrated, and  it  seems  desirable  to  minister  to  it 
in  this  year's  offering  also,  and  to  add  a  number  of 
attractive  things  in  other  classes  of  plants. 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Distribution. — To  reduce  as 
much  as  practicable  the  vast  amount  of  correspond- 
ence which  is  entailed  upon  the  station  by  the  dis- 
tribution, we  desire  that  the  following  points  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  applicants: 

First. — Do  not  apply  for  things  not  mentioned  in  this 
bulletin.  We  cannot  usually  supply  things  previously 
offered  for  distribution. 

Second. — We  require  the  applicant  to  pay  a  small 
amount  for  each  article,  partly  to  bear  the  cost  of  col- 
lection and  distribution,  but  chiefly  as  a  guaranty  that 
he  has  not  merely  an  idle  desire  for  what  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  but  intends  to  make  trial  for  a  definite  end  and 
will  report  results  to  us. 

Third. — Applications  may  be  made  for  one  or  more 
kinds  of  seeds,  but  an  applicant  should  not  order  more 
than  one  package  of  a  kind.  If  the  supply  of  any  kind 
of  seed  becomes  exhausted  the  money  will  be  returned, 
unless  a  second  choice  is  mentioned  by  the  sender. 
Postal  notes  are  requested  instead  of  stamps,  whenever 
practicable.  Any  surplus  left  after  filling  orders  will,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  returned  to  the  senders,  deducting  let- 
ter postage. 

Fourth.— This  distribution  is  conducted  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Section  of  Seed  and  Plant  Distribution, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  wherever  Nos.  are  used  they  are  the 
inventory  Nos.  of  that  section  and  should  be  preserved 
by  recipients  and  used  in  their  reports  to  us. 

Wheats. — Painstaking  and  comprehensive  work 
for  the  improvement  of  California  cereals,  and  chiefly 
for  the  advancement  of  the  quality  and  yield  of 
wheats,  is  now  proceeding  in  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Cali- 
fornia participation  being  provided  for  first  by  do- 
nations from  interested  individuals  and  subsequently 
by  an  appropriation  of  the  last  Legislature.  While 
this  work  is  proceeding,  it  is  important  to  secure 
trials  of  varieties  by  individual  growers  for  compara- 
tive purposes.    The  following  are  therefore  offersd: 

No.  9358.  Beloglina.  Of  this  variety  Mr.  M.  A.  C  yr;e- 
ton,  Cerealist  of  the  United  States  Department,  wv.tes: 
"  It  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Kansas  Hard  Winter 
recently  tried  in  California  with  apparent  success  in  a 
number  of  places."  We  can  furnish  this  variety  in 
1-pound  packages,  15  cents  each,  postpaid;  or  in  10-pound 
sacks,  25  cents  each;  express  charges  to  be  paid  by  the 
receiver. 

No.  15,801.  Fretes.  This  is  a  promising  bread  wheat 
of  the  winter  type;  matures  early  and  is  adapted  to 
semi-arid  conditions.  It  is  more  rust  resistant  than  the 
common  California  6oft  wheats.  Seed  in  1-pound  pack- 
ages, 15  cents  each,  postpaid. 

No.  15,802.  Chul.  A  winter  wheat  of  the  bread  class; 
matures  early;  rather  more  liable  to  rust  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Seed  in  1-pound  packages,  15  cents  each,  post- 
paid. 

Barleys. — Continuing  the  effort  to  secure  good 
barleys  from  abroad,  or  at  least  to  determine  if  any 
of  them  are  superior  to  the  common  kinds  of  Califor- 
nia, we  offer  the  following  varieties  in  1-pound  pack- 
ages, 15  cents  for  each  kind  ordered,  postpaid,  as 
follows: 

No.  12,023.  Smyrna  Brewing.  Secured  abroad  by 
Mr.  George  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  and  proving  very  strong 
growing  and  productive  under  trying  conditions. 

No.  11,620.  Black  Smyrna.  Another  variety  secured 
by  Mr.  Roeding,  and  worth  wider  trial  for  hay  and  feed 
purposes. 

No.  15,799.  Tennessee  Winter.  Commended  for  trial 
in  California  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Carleton. 

Nos.  5682  and  11,622.  Hanna,  or  Moravian.  This  is 
proving  very  valuable  in  California,  and  has  had  wide 
popularity  from  our  earlier  distributions.  The  seed  is 
in  the  trade,  but  we  offer  it  again  for  small  experiments 
in  new  localities. 

No.  5893.  Nuremberg.  A  hardy  variety,  carrying 
good  heads  on  stout,  stiff  straw. 

No.  5854.  Funfstettoner.  A  brewing  variety  from 
Bavaria,  producing  a  very  handsome  grain. 

No.  9877  Mariout.  An  Egyptian  variety  commended 
by  the  Khedivial  Agricultural  Society. 

Oats.— Oats  are  gaining  popularity  in  California, 
both  for  hay  and  grain  purposes,  also  for  green  feed- 
ing in  winter.  We  need  especially  hardy,  rust 
resistant  varieties,  and  the  following  should  be 
widely  tried  to  determine  suitability.  We  offer  seed 
of  the  following  varieties  in  1-pound  packages,  15 
cents  each,  postpaid: 

No.  15,655.  Culberson  Winter.  The  Department  at 
Washington  furnishes  us  a  liberal  supply  of  this  variety, 
desiring  a  thorough  trial  in  California.  Those  who  de- 
sire may  order  10-pound  packages  at  25  cents  each,  ex- 


press charges  paid  by  receiver,  instead  of  1-pound  pack- 
ages by  mail. 

No.  12,878.  Dun. 

No.  15,798.    Applerust  Proof. 

No.  15,856.  Burt. 

No.  15,857.    Sixty  Day. 

No.  15,858.    Red  Algerian. 

Rye. — Rye  is  also  advancing  in  importance  as  a  Cal- 
ifornia cereal.  The  following  should  be  tried  by 
those  who  are  growing  the  common  variety.  We 
offer  1-pound  packages,  15  cents  each,  postpaid,  or  in 
10-pound  packages,  25  cents,  express  charges  paid 
by  receiver. 

No.  15,800.  Abruzzes.  A  superior  rye  grown  in  the 
Abruzzes  province,  a  mountainous  district  east  of  Rome. 
The  strain  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  Italy. 

Acacia  Trees. — We  offer  two  acacias  which  have 
proved  very  satisfactory  in  Berkeley,  on  shallow  soil 
with  very  little  water,  as  likely  to  be  widely  useful 
in  beautifying  waste  places,  and  to  prove  of  some 
economic  importance.  Seed  in  small  packets,  5 
cents  for  each  variety,  postpaid. 

Acacia  Longifolia.  A  tree  20  to  30  feet  in  height 
known  in  Australia  as  the  "White  Sallow."  The  wood 
is  pale  yellow,  light,  tough  and  hard,  and  is  used  for  tool 
handles,  etc.    The  bark  has  some  tanning  value. 

Acacia  Baileyana.  This  species  is  locally  known  as 
"Cootamundra  Silver  Wattle,"  and  the  bark  is  used  in 
tanning.  It  is  a  highly  prized  ornamental  tree.  The 
flowers  are  small,  very  numerous  and  of  a  bright  golden 
color. 

Pour  boiling  water  on  the  seed  and  allow  it  to  stand 
several  hours  after  cooling.  Sow  in  boxes  of  sandy  loam 
and  keep  moist  but  not  wet.    Transplant  when  small. 

Legumes  for  Green  Manure  and  Forage. — Our 
experiments  with  hardy  legumes  adapted  to  winter 
growth  for  plowing-in  as  green  manure,  and  in  some 
cases  for  forage,  have  continued  to  yield  interesting 
results.  We  offer  this  year  several  legumes  to  be 
locally  tested  as  to  their  relative  standing  with  burr 
clover  and  field  peas,  which  are  now  widely  grown 
for  the  purposes  mentioned. 

Horse  Beans. — The  horse  bean  commonly  grown 
for  market  as  a  dry  bean  has  recently  been  attract- 
ing some  attention  as  a  green  manure  plant.  Beans 
of  the  same  class  from  abroad  have  also  been  under 
observation  at  this  station  and  are  promising. 
Some  of  them  may  be  acceptable  for  table  use.  We 
offer  the  following: 

No.  4353.    Sicilian  Broad  Bean,  from  Italy. 
No.  1453.    Picardy  Horse  Bean,  from  France. 
No.  7035.    Beheri  Horse  Bean,  from  Cairo,  Egypt. 
No.  7943.    Loraine  Horse  Bean,  from  Paris,  France. 
Seed  in  4-ounce  packages,  5  cents  each  variety,  post- 
paid. 

Peas  and  Vegetables. — We  offer  a  group  of  these 
which  are  in  local  esteem  for  a  more  extended  trial: 

No.  770U.  Common  Vetch.  Very  strong  grower  and 
approved  both  for  forage  and  green  manure. 

No.  5572.  Spurred  Vetch,  from  Algeria.  Good  near 
the  coast  and  on  moist  lands  in  the  interior. 

No.  5-02.  Tangier  Pea.  Grows  well  near  coast  and 
makes  a  good  record  in  the  interior. 

No.  533-5.  Russian  Vetch.  Shows  best  growth  near 
the  coast. 

No.  397-5.  Another  Russian  variety  commended  for 
trial. 

No.  7521.  Jarosse  from  France,  promising  in  experi- 
ments in  southern  California. 

No.  7639.  French  pea  from  Algeria.  Also  promising 
in  southern  California. 

No.  27-99.  Ochrus  pea  from  Italy.  Very  promising 
in  the  coast  region,  making  as  heavy  growth  as  horse 
beans,  but  in  a  thick  mat  on  the  surface,  while  the  horse 
bean  is  more  upright. 

Seed  of  any  or  alllof  the  above  in  4-ounce  packages,  5 
cents  for  each  variety,  postpaid. 

Arabian  Alfalfa. — This  seed  comes  from  a  hot, 
dry  region,  where  it  has  been  grown  continuously 
from  ancient  times.  It  is  interesting  to  make  a  wide 
trial  in  comparison  with  the  common  alfalfa,  the  seed 
of  which  came  to  California  after  several  acclima- 
tions in  more  humid  climates,  and  may  have  been 
somewhat  modified  thereby.  The  Arabian  plant  is 
believed  to  be  more  rapid  in  growth  and  perhaps  to 
yield  more  cuttings  in  the  season;  but  trial  alone  can 
lemonstrate  its  behavior  in  California.  The  seed  is 
t  rnished  us,  after  inoculation  with  nitrogen-bacteria, 
b\  the  United  States  Department. 

No.  12,992.  Arabian  Alfalfa,  inoculated.  Seed  in 
4-ounce  packages,  5  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Fiber  Flaxes. — In  view  of  the  increasing  interest 
in  flax  growing  for  the  crop  of  fiber,  owing  to  system- 
atic experimentation  proceeding  in  the  Stockton  dis- 
trict under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Toles,  we  offer 
seed  of  six  of  the  best  European  varieties  especially 
adapted  to  the  fiber  product.  The  applicant  can 
order  one  or  more  varieties  in  1-pound  packages,  15 
cents  for  each  variety,  postpaid. 

Culinary  Peas. — Mr.  R.  E.  Mansell,  in  charge  of 
the  station  garden  at  Berkeley,  has  given  particular 
attention  to  the  effort  to  determine  whether  the  culi- 
nary peas  popular  in  England  are  superior  to  those 
commonly  grown  in  California.  We  offer  several 
varieties  which  seem  promising,  that  we  may  have 
the  judgment  of  our  correspondents  upon  them.  The 
seed  for  distribution  was  grown  in  Berkeley  from  an 
importation  from  Sutton  &  Sons  of  England.  The 
choice  was  made  from  two  points  of  view — first,  a 


dwarf  habit  of  growth,  but  second,  more  particularly 
for  fineness  and  richness  of  flavor,  which  seem  some- 
what lacking  in  the  varieties  commonly  marketed  in 
California.  The  "Autocrat"  is  sometimes  described 
as  a  dwarf  "Ne  Plus  Ultra,"  which  is  perhaps  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  a  pea  when  flavor 
is  under  consideration.  The  "Daisy"  combines  flavor 
and  bearing  qualities  to  a  notable  degree.  The  "Eng- 
lish Wonder"  is  Sutton's  selected  strain,  considerably 
more  productive  than  the  old  type.  The  "British 
Wonder"  is  very  productive  and  cooks  well.  We  offer, 
then,  the  following  varieties: 

Autocrat. 
Daisy. 

English  Wonder. 
British  Wonder. 

Seed  in  4-ounce  packages,  5  cents  for  each  variety 
postpaid. 

Model  Beet. — This  variety  is  of  Burpee's  introduc- 
tion, turnip-shaped  and  of  good  appearance,  cooking 
well  and  having  very  little  coarse  fiber.  Seed  in 
packets,  2  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — No.  4365.  A  white  variety 
from  Naples,  very  productive  and  having  good  cook- 
ing qualities.  Seed  in  packets,  2  cents  each,  post- 
paid. 

Bolivian  Pepper. — Further  trial  of  this  variety 
justifies  its  redistribution.  It  is  known  in  its  native 
country  as  "  Locoto  pecante."  The  seed  was  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Ehrhorn,  Deputy  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner.  The  plant  grows  vigorously 
to  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet  and  has  endured  a  temper- 
ature of  27°  F.  without  injury  and  becomes  per- 
ennial. The  fruits  are  about  2  inches  in  length,  very 
handsome  bright  red,  intensely  hot  and  are  borne 
profusely.    Seed  in  packets,  2  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Halbert's  Honev  Watermelon.  —  No.  12,718. 
This  is  a  Burpee  variety  originating  in  Texas. 
Claimed  to  be  fully  equal  in  flavor  to  the  Kleckley 
Sweet  and  more  even  and  regular  in  form,  with 
richer,  darker  colored  skin.  Pronounced  by  Mr.  A. 
J.  Pieters  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture strikingly  fine  as  grown  at  the  seed  and  plant 
introduction  garden  at  Chico.  Seed  in  packets,  2 
cents,  postpaid. 

Application,  with  the  amount  specified  for  each 
variety  ordered,  should  be  made  as  soon  as  this  an- 
nouncement is  received.  We  are  unable  to  continue 
distribution  throughout  the  year.  Address,  E.  J. 
Wickson,  Agricultural  Experiment'Station,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Berkeley,  Dec.  9. 


THE  APIARY. 


Discussion  of  Bee  Diseases. 


By  N.  E.  France,  at  the  Northeastern  Beekeepers'  Convention. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  black  brood, 
pickled  brood,  and  foul  brood.  Foul  brood,  when  it 
once  strikes  the  lower  side-wall,  stays  there  as  if  fast- 
ened with  glue.  The  bees  cannot  remove  it  except 
in  one  way.  If  those  combs  have  been  thoroughly 
fumigated  with  formaldehyde  it  has  a  chemical  action 
on  those  and  they  do  remove  it  in  some  cases,  but 
not  in  all.  That  bee  in  the  last  dying  effort  gets  quite 
a  dark  color,  and  it  throws  out  its  tongue  frequently 
with  force  sufficient  so  that  the  tongue  strikes  the 
upper  side-wall  and  as  such  will  hoid  as  if  put  there 
by  glue.  That  will  have  a  tendency,  as  the  body  of 
the  bee  dries  out,  to  draw  the  head  up.  This  tongue 
has  a  tendency  still  to  hold,  and  in  the  sample  I  have 
here  there  are  many  of  those  larvae  at  that  age  with 
the  tongue  still  holding  thread-like  to  the  upper  side- 
wall.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  can  give  why  always 
in  foul  brood  the  head  of  the  larval  bee  has  a  Chinese- 
shoe-fashion  or  turn-up;  it  is  because  of  that. 

Now,  the  body  of  the  bee  becomes  flattened  and 
dark-brown,  nearly  coffee-color,  and  just  at  that 
point  in  giving  way,  as  it  drops  down,  there  is  a  dark, 
very  nearly,  black  streak  across  the  body  of  the  bee, 
and"  apparently  on  either  side  little  brown  streaks 
that  will  remain  in  that  condition  for  about  two  days. 
It  will  continue  on  the  point  on  the  lower  side-wall 
until  it  is  no  thicker  than  the  side-wall  of  the  comb, 
sometimes  even  thinner  than  that,  but  the  head  end 
of  the  bee  having  dried  in  that  curled-up  shape  shows 
itself  to  the  eye  much  quicker  than  the  balance  of  it 
further  back. 

How  to  Look  for  It. — How  to  look  at  the  comb 
is  one  of  the  most  important  features  that  the  bee- 
keepers of  our  country  have  not  learned.  They  take 
a  comb  and  hold  it  looking  straight  down  into  cells. 
I  confess  I  can't  see  foul  brood  in  that  way.  For  the 
benefit  of  this  bulletin  we  are  getting  out,  I  went  to 
an  artist  the  other  day  with  this  comb  and  told  him  I 
wanted  to  be  photographed,  but  to  take  the  picture 
from  the  rear.  I  wanted  to  show  how  to  look  down 
in  the  comb.  As  an  illustration  we  will  suppose  this 
to  be  a  comb  of  foul  brood,  and  I  want  to  look  into  it 
and  there  is  the  light— and  by  the  way,  never  take 
candle  light  or  electric  light— you  want  good  day  light 
in  order  to  see  it  satisfactorily.  If  I  were  to  hold  it 
upright,  and  stand  with  the  light  coming  over  my 
shoulder,  I  would  still  look  down  into  the  bottom  of 
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the  cell  and  see  no  foul  brood.  But  let  me  tip  the  top 
towards  me  so  that  my  eye  looking  in  there  will  strike 
the  lower  side-wall  about  one-third  the  length  towards 
the  base,  then  I  will  see  those  black-brown  heads 
readily  all  through  the  comb.  You  need  never  ques- 
tion it.  Black  brood  or  pickle  brood  will  never  have 
the  appearance  that  foul  brood  does.  In  every  State 
where  I  have  found  it,  there  is  a  marked  difference. 
This  photo  is  simply  showing  where  I  am  holding  up 
the  comb.  I  made  a  streak  on  the  negative  showing 
the  angle  of  the  rays  of  light.  It  should  be  coming 
over  the  shoulder,  and  then  tip  the  top  of  the  comb 
toward  you. 

Fumigation. — Mr.  Wheeler — Have  you  learned  any- 
thing definite  this  last  year  about  fumigation? 

Mr.  France — I  took  one  apiary  badly  infected 
where  there  were  several  hundred  combs,  and  from 
the  fact  that  formaldehyde  gas  is  one  of  the  best  dis- 
infectants the  medical  world  has  to-day,  there  was  a 
great  possibility,  and  I  had  a  box  made  by  one  of  the 
best  carpenters,  which  was  perfectly  airtight,  all 
jointed,  and  white  lead  put  in  the  joints.  I  put  in 
that  box  quite  a  number  of  combs,  leaving  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  space  between  each  two  combs.  I 
had  Mr.  Weber's  lamp  and  followed  his  directions  with 
one  exception — I  gave  twice  the  amount,  and  doubled 
the  time  in  which  it  was  fumigated.  I  aired  the 
combs,  and  two  days  later  I  put  them  back  into  clean 
hives,  put  the  bees  back  on  those  combs,  and  went  to 
Los  Angeles  to  the  National  Convention;  came  home, 
went  immediately  up  there,  and  by  the  time  I  got 
back  they  had  the  brood  hatched.  In  about  three- 
quarters  of  those  hives  I  found  foul  brood  beginning 
to  appear.  I  went  to  further  investigation  on  the 
case  and  found  this,  that  every  frame  I  had  fumigated 
had  here  and  there  a  cell  that  was  capped  over  at 
the  time.  Those  that  were  not  capped  over  the  bees 
had  cleaned  out,  and  I  could  not  see  any  foul  brood, 
but  where  they  had  not  taken  that  capping  off  seem- 
ingly the  chemical  properties  of  the  acid  had  not  de- 
stroyed the  germs,  and  the  brood  in  those  cells  was 
diseased.  So  that  if  I  were  to  fumigate  combs  I 
should  first  uncap  everything  sealed  and  put  it  in  an 
extractor,  and  I  would  throw  that  brood  till  I  was 
satisfied  I  had  thrown  everything  out  of  it  possible, 
and  then  fumigate  it.  There  is  a  possibility,  but  bear 
in  mind  we  are  running  a  great  risk  and  I  would  not 
recommend  it.  I  have  carefully  weighed  the  combs, 
carefully  weighed  the  wax  rendered  from  a  set  of 
combs,  and  considered  the  price  of  fumigation,  and  in 
Wisconsin  we  can  change  a  hive  infected  with  old  and 
black  combs  to  comb  foundation  at  the  cost  of  12 
cents  per  colony.  Why  do  we  put  any  stress  upon 
the  loss  in  that  line?  Those  bees  have  as  much  new 
vigor  and  ambition  to  work  on  foundation  over  the 
other  one  as  a  boy  has  over  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

Spraying. — Mr.  Wheeler — We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  fumigating  the  hive  with  a  spray;  there  is 
a  man  in  California  that  has  practiced  that.  He 
sprays  the  bottom  board  and  allows  the  fumes  to  go 
up  in  the  combs. 

Mr.  France— I  have  tried  that  somewhat,  but  there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  California's  dry  atmos- 
phere and  here.  I  question,  with  the  experience  I 
have  had  within  the  last  two  years,  if  the  hive  is 
thoroughly  clean  that  there  is  any  danger.  I  put  the 
bees  right  back  into  the  same  hive  on  comb  founda- 
tion, and  I  have  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Wheeler — Do  you  shake  them  out  twice? 

Mr.  France — Yes.  I  tried  two  apiaries  by  shaking 
once,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  cured  it,  but  here 
and  there  would  be  a  case  in  an  apiary  where  it  did 
not,  and  it  would  not  be  safe.  We  do  not  lose  a  great 
deal  if  we  do  this  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow. 
As  an  illustration,  up  in  central  Wisconsin  I 
reached  an  apiary  of  15  or  20  colonies,  all  infected, 
quite  late  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  first  day 
of  basswood  bloom.  The  man  was  a  very  thorough 
man;  his  surroundings  all  showed  it.  I  repeated  to 
him  what  I  would  do  with  the  apiary,  were  it  mine. 
I  said,  "Do  you  understand  it?"  He  said,  "Yes  " 
Now  as  a  teacher  I  learned  that  the  best  way  to 
know  that  the  student  understood  what  I  told  him 
was  to  let  him  tell  it  back  to  me  again.  I  said,  "You 
tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
those  bees."  He  did,  and  I  had  to  correct  him 
only  in  two  places,  so  I  was  satisfied  he  under- 
stood how  to  do  it,  and  do  it  thoroughly.  Thirty 
days  later  I  returned  to  the  apiary  to  see  what  the 
effect  was.  The  same  hives  were  there  and  I  could 
find  no  indications  of  the  disease.  That  was  two 
years  ago,  and  there  is  none  there  yet.  So  I  am 
satisfied  it  is  treated  and  cured.  And  on  those  hives 
was  from  16  to  18,  and  on  one  hive  24,  pounds  of 
section  comb  honey  within  30  days  after  they  had 
been  treated.  That  colony  had  not  suffered  very 
much. 

From  another  apiary  that  had  gone  down  from  a 
large  to  a  small  number,  the  apiary  having  been 
treated,  those  bees  had  been  taking  first  and  second 
premiums  at  our  Wisconsin  State  Fair.  It  doesn't 
hurt  a  boy  to  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  The  cost 
is  a  very  minor  affair.  The  worst  difficulty  with  me, 
for  the  first  few  years  at  least,  was  to  adjust  myself 
to  the  peculiar  condition  of  each  individual  bee-keeper. 
There  is  the  worst  feature  I  find  as  an  inspector. 
One  man  is  glad  you  have  come,  and  will  do  anything, 
even  leave  the  harvest,  if  you  please,  to  have  that 
work  attended  to;  the  other  man  is  the  very  oppo- 


site— he  would  sooner  you  would  get  away  from  there; 
he  would  promise  anything  to  get  rid  of  you,  and  the 
surroundings  correspond.  That  is  the  man  who 
needs  an  inspector,  not  the  other  man.  In  order  to 
help  out  I  have  taken  with  me  for  the  last  two  years 
a  German  wax-press,  having  a  case  made  so  that  I 
could  check  it  as  baggage.  Where  I  find  a  badly  in- 
fected yard,  with  the  class  of  bee-keeper  whose  sur- 
roundings are  not  favorable,  I  take  off  my  coat  and  I 
stay  there  and  clean  up  the  premises  myself,  and  take 
my  wax-press  and  go  on.  If  I  leave  it  to  him  a 
neighbor  who  is  making  his  living  out  of  the  business 
will  suffer  from  the  indifference  of  this  friend. 
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The  California  Quail. 


By  Sylvester  D.  Judd,  Assistant  United  States  Biological  Survey. 

The  California  quail  is  generally  dispersed  over 
California  below  an  altitude  of  8000  feet  and  extends 
into  southern  Oregon  and  western  Nevada.  This 
name  is  used  here  to  cover  both  the  typical  Califor- 
nia quail — Lophortyx  californicus — and  the  paler, 
more  southerly  form,  called  the  valley  quail — L.  c. 
vallicola.  It  has  been  introduced  into  Washington 
and  British  Columbia,  and  efforts  to  introduce  it  into 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  also  have  proved  very  success- 
ful, although  of  late  years  its  numbers  there  have 
been  much  reduced  by  the  mongoose,  by  which  in 
time  it  is  likely  to  be  exterminated.  Two  geographic 
forms  of  the  bird  are  recognized,  a  dark  form  and  a 
light  one,  but  as  they  do  not  differ  in  habits  they  are 
not  distinguished  in  the  following  account.  It  is  a 
beautiful  bird  with  a  most  pleasing  combination  of 
colors  and  markings,  its  head  being  adorned  by  a 
glossy  black  crest,  narrow  at  the  base  and  gradually 
widening  into  gracefully  recurving  plumes,  and  the 
markings  on  the  underparts  resembling  scales.  It 
frequents  brush-covered  hillsides,  canyons,  thickets 
along  water  courses  and  the  borders  of  roads,  as  well 
as  vineyards  and  other  cultivated  fields.  The  nesting 
time  of  the  species  varies  considerably  according  to 
locality- and  conditions.  According  to  E.  A.  Mearns, 
it  nests  in  March  and  April  in  Ventura  county,  Cal. 
Nests  containing  eggs  were  found  during  the  last 
week  of  May  in  Tulare  county,  Cal,  by  J.  E.  McLellan. 
The  eggs  usually  number  12  to  15,  and  are  white  or 
buff  with  spots. 

These  birds  take  kindly  to  civilization,  and  flocks 
are  not  rarely  seen  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns, 
where  they  range  through  the  gardens  and  orchards. 
They  often  nest  close  to  farm  buildings,  and  W.  Otto 
Emerson  states  that  a  pair  nested  within  a  rod  of  his 
front  door,  though  nearly  every  hour  people  and 
vehicles  were  passing  within  4  feet  of  the  nest. 

Instead  of  spending  the  night  in  a  circle  on  the 
ground,  like  the  bobwhite,  the  California  quail  chooses 
much  safer  places  and  roosts  in  bushes  or  low,  thickly 
foliaged  trees.  This  quail  is  even  more  confiding  than 
the  bobwhite,  and  frequently  comes  about  farm  build- 
ings to  eat  with  the  chickens.  It  has  been  known  to 
lay  in  confinement,  and  appears  to  yield  readily  to 
semi-domestication. 

The  valley  quail  has  acquired  the  interesting  habit 
of  posting  sentinels  when  feeding,  which  is  described 
in  detail  by  John  J.  Williams.  Mr.  Williams  observed 
a  flock  enter  a  field  and  begin  to  feed,  while  a  sentinel 
took  his  station  in  a  peach  tree  and  scanned  the 
country  about  for  danger.  Presently  he  was  relieved 
by  a  second  bird,  who  took  up  a  position  on  a  brush 
pile  and  little  later  was  relieved  by  a  third,  who  kept 
guard  while  the  other  two  fed  with  the  flock. 

Writing  in  1891,  Clark  B.  Streator  says  that  about 
100,000  are  sold  each  year  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket. It  is  not  a  perfect  game  bird,  for  it  does  not  lie 
well  to  a  dog,  and  when  once  flushed  has  a  habit  of 
running  that  is  exasperating  to  the  sportsman.  The 
best  way  to  hunt  these  quail  is  to  keep  the  dog  at  heel 
and  to  run  down  the  birds.  This  is  likely  to  make 
them  take  wind  and  to  break  up  the  covey.  The 
same  result  may  be  accomplished  also  by  discharging 
the  gun  in  the  air.  When  a  covey  has  been  scattered 
in  suitable  cover  they  will  lie  well  enough  to  a  trained 
dog  to  give  the  hunter  considerable  sport,  though  it 
is  poor  in  comparison  with  that  afforded  by  the  bob- 
white.  The  beauty  of  this  quail,  its  pleasant  call 
notes,  and  its  confidence  in  man  make  it  a  favorite, 
except  where  it  damages  the  grape  crop.  In  fall  and 
winter  where  it  is  abundant  hundreds  of  birds  unite 
in  great  packs.  Bendire,  writing  in  1892,  says  that 
within  a  decade  packs  of  500  were  often  found,  but 
that  at  that  time  coveys  even  of  fifty  were  rare  in 
most  places.  In  the  fall  of  1891  they  were  still  very 
abundant  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
where  E.  W.  Nelson,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  records 
their  slaughter  by  pot  hunters.  The  hunters  stationed 
themselves  behind  a  brush  blind  near  the  one  spring 
where  the  birds  came  to  drink. 

Thousands  of  them  flocked  thither  for  water  during 
the  day,  and  by  waiting  until  many  birds  were  bunched 
the  hunters  killed  at  least  a  score  at  each  discharge 
of  the  gun.  In  a  week  of  this  butchery  8400  quails 
were  killed.  A  record  of  525  birds  to  four  guns  in  a 
day  in  February,  1903,  near  San  Diego,  Cal.,  shows 
that  birds  are  still  abundant  there,  though  far  less 


numerous  in  most  places  than  formerly. 

The  California  quail  might  be  introduced  success- 
fully in  many  sections  between  California  and  Texas 
where  it  does  not  occur  at  present.  It  already  has 
been  introduced  into  Colorado,  where  it  will  be  pro- 
tected by  law  at  all  seasons  until  1920.  Laws  to 
prevent  trapping  and  to  limit  the  day's  bag,  together 
with  absolute  protection  in  sections  where  necessary, 
should  suffice  to  preserve  this  beautiful  species. 

Food  Habits.— The  general  food  habits  of  this  quail 
have  been  ascertained  by  the  examination  of  601 
stomachs,  and  it  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  largely 
vegetarian  of  game  birds.  The  material  for  investi- 
gation was  collected  in  California,  and  represents 
every  month  of  the  year  except  May.  Insects 
furnished  but  2.15%  of  the  food,  and  leaves,  seeds  and 
fruit  97.85%. 

Insect  and  Other  Animal  Food.— The  2.15%  of 
animal  food  eaten  by  this  quail  is  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Spiders,  0.03%;  beetles,  0.22%;'grasshoppers 
and  crickets,  0.24%;  ants  and  other  Hyraenoptera, 
0.67%;  miscellaneous  insects,  0.99%.  The  beetles 
are  both  adults  and  larvn?.,  and  belong  to  the  following 
families.  Chrysomelidoe  (leaf-eating  beetles),  Tene- 
brionidoe  (darking  beetles),  Elateridoe  (wire-worms), 
Carabidoe  (ground  beetles),  Dermestidoe  (dermestids), 
Coccinellidu-  (ladybirds)  and  snout  beetles  (suborder 
Rhynchphora).  The  leaf-eating  beetles  include  Dia- 
betica soror,  a  western  representative  of  the  de- 
structive twelve-spotted  cucumber  beetle.  Flea 
beetles  also  are  eaten,  including  species  of  the  genus 
Haltica.  Among  the  miscellaneous  leaf-eating 
beetles  may  be  mentioned  the  brilliant  Gastroidea 
ccesia.  Conspicuous  among  the  ground  beetles  eaten 
is  the  common  Agonoderus  pallipes,  and  among 
the  useful  predaceous  ladybirds  the  species  Hippo- 
damia  convergens.  Like  the  eastern  bobwhite,  the 
California  quail  feeds  on  ants  of  the  families  Formici- 
doe  and  Myrmicidoe.  Sometimes  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  ants  are  taken  at  a  meal.  Of  the  other  Hymen- 
optera,  gall  insects  (Cynipidoe)  and  their  galls  make 
a  significant  proportion.  Caterpillars  and  their  pupa: 
are  eaten.  Cut-worms  (Agrotic),  measuring  worms 
(Geometridne),  sphinx  caterpillars  (including  Deile- 
phila),  and  the  cotton  bollworm  (Heliothis  obseleta) 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  this  food.  Like  the  bob- 
white  again,  this  bird  shows  a  reiish  for  bugs.  It 
eats  leaf  bugs  (Capsidrr),  bugs  of  the  chinch  bug 
family,  such  as  Lygoeus  truculentis  and  L.  bitriangu- 
laris,  and  stink  bugs  (Pentatomidoe),  assassin  bugs 
(Reduviidce),  flat  bugs  (Aradidoe),  burrower  bugs 
(Crytomenus),  leaf  hoppers  (Jassidoe),  tree  hoppers 
(Membracidoe),  plant  lice  and  bugs  of  the  genus 
Scolops  (Fulgoridoe).  The  miscellaneous  animal  mat- 
ter taken  includes  flies  (Lucillia  capesar),  spiders  and 
snails. 

Vegetable  Food— Fruit.— The  vegetable  food  of 
this  quail  amounts  to  97.85%  of  its  diet.  The  bird 
has  an  unsavory  reputation  among  fruit  growers, 
especially  the  owners  of  vineyards.  Relative  to  this 
subject,  Miss  Florence  A.  Merriam,  writing  from  San 
Diego  county,  Cal.,  says: 

"  In  fact,  the  quail  were  so  abundant  as  to  be  a 
pest.  For  several  years  great  flocks  of  them  came 
down  the  canyons  to  Major  Merriam's  vineyard, 
where  they  destroyed  annually  from  twenty  to  thirty 
tons  of  fruit.  In  one  season — July  to  October,  1881 — 
one  hundred  and  thirty  dozen  (1560)  were  trapped  on 
his  ranch.  The  result  of  this  wholesale  destruction 
was  manifest  when  I  returned  to  the  valley  in  1894. 
The  birds  were  then  rarely  seen  on  the  roads  and 
seldom  flushed  in  riding  about  the  valley." 

When  this  species  becomes  superabundant  and 
plays  havoc  with  crops  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it 
can  be  so  easily  checked.  W.  H.  Osgood,  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  has  furnished  the  writer  data  on 
the  frugivorous  habits  of  the  quail  in  central  Cali- 
fornia. In  one  vineyard  he  saw  a  flock  of  about  a 
thousand  eating  Zinfandel  grapes.  The  birds  do  much 
damage  in  September,  when  the  young  are  molting 
and  they  have  collected  in  packs,  as  before  described. 

Walter  E.  Bryant,  writing  of  the  damage  to  fruit, 
offers  testimony  on  the  other  side. 

"In  some  parts  of  California  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  the  quail,  owing  to  alleged  damage  to 
the  grape.  The  evidence  which  I  have  thus  far 
gathered  shows  that  the  quail  do  pick  at  the  bunches 
of  grapes,  and  not  alone  those  bunches  which  are 
near  or  on  the  ground  but  the  damage  which  they 
cause  seems  overestimated.  Too  often  mutilated 
bunches  of  grapes  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  quail  in  the  vineyard;  but  there  are  other 
birds  and  mammals,  also,  which  vary  their  diet  with 
grapes.  I  have  examined  a  number  of  quail's  crops 
and  gizzards  without  finding  the  presence  of  grapes, 
although  the  birds  had  been  shot  near  and  in  vine- 
yards. A  quail's  crop  sent  to  me  from  Los  Gatos,  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Hawley,  contained  twenty-five  small 
grapes;  others  had  a  few  grapes,  seeds  and  poison-oak 
berries. 

"In  the  601  stomachs  of  the  valley  quail  examined  by 
the  Biological  Survey  grapes  formed  only  0.01%  of  the 
annual  food.  This  small  quantity  is  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  birds  were  shot  in  regions 
remote  from  vineyards  and  many  of  them  during  the 
time  when  grapes  were  not  in  fruit.  The  total  pro- 
portion of  all  kinds  of  fruit  was  only  7.60%,  an  amount 
so  insignificant  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  serious 
damage.    Where  the  birds  are  over-abundant  and  the 
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consequent  damage  great,  trapping  or  advertising 
the  conditions  in  sporting  papers  will  probably  result 
in  reducing  the  numbers  to  normal.  Of  the  7.60%  of 
fruits,  grapes,  as  before  stated,  contributed  0.01%; 
plants  of  the  genus  Rhus,  mainly  Rhus  diversiloba, 
4.74%,  and  miscellaneous  fruit,  prunes  and  vaccinium 
2.85%.  The  maximum  quantity  of  fruit,  amounting 
to  32.40%  for  the  month,  was  taken  in  December, 
after  the  grapes  had  been  picked." 

Grain.— The  relations  of  the  California  quail  to  grain 
are  of  considerable  economic  importance.  W.T.  Craig, 
of  San  Francisco,  writes  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: "  I  have  observed  the  quail  enter  a  6eld  of 
wheat  to  the  number  of  thousands,  and  had  they  not 
been  driven  away  they  would  have  destroyed  the 
whole  crop."  No  other  reports  to  the  Biological 
Survey  show  the  danger  to  grain  from  this  quail  to  be 
so  serious,  but  data  at  hand  show  that  it  does  more 
or  less  damage  to  germinating  grain.  Two  quail  shot 
by  Walter  E.  Bryant  on  a  newly  sown  grain  field  had 
eaten,  respectively,  185  kernels  and  210  kernels  of 
barley.  Barley  is  important  in  California,  where  it 
is  grown  for  hay,  for  grain  feed  and  for  beer  making. 
There  is,  however,  much  volunteer  barley,  which  many 
species  of  birds  feed  on  and  thus  do  good  rather  than 
harm.  It  is  probable  that  quail  do  little  or  no  harm 
to  barley  at  harvest  time,  and  the  waste  grain  that 
they  subsequently  gather  in  stubble  fields  has  no  posi- 
tive value.  Of  the  yearly  food  of  the  601  quail  ex- 
amined 6.18%  was  grain,  divided  as  follows:  Barley, 
4.58%;  wheat,  0.44%;  corn  and  oats,  1.16%. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED. ) 


The  Great  American  Desert— III. 


Written  by  Geohge  J.  Bancroft. 
The  sub-department  that  has  the  work  referred  to 
in  charge  is  called  the  hydrographic  survey,  and 
recent  bulletins  issued  by  this  department  permit 
one  who  knows  something  of  the  desert  to  figure  out 
a  few  general  conclusions  which  are  reasonably  accu- 
rate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  arid 
territory  is  reclaimable  by  direct  irrigation.  I  think 
this  is  a  matter  that  is  not  generally  understood;  but 
indirectly  the  whole  arid  region  will  be  benefited  by 
increased  irrigation,  and  I  will  try  to  show,  later  on. 
what  the  indirect  possibilities  are. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  a  broad  way,  there  are  six 
main  drainage  systems  in  which  additional  irrigation 
is  possible  by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money. 
Practically  all  the  "cheap  water  "  has  already  been 
used. 

By  this  I  mean  that  where  a  man  or  group  of 
men  can  build  a  ditch  of  reasonable  length  without 
overcoming  any  serious  obstacles  it  has  been  done. 
The  Reclamation  Act  will  make  possible  the  utiliza- 
tion of  water  in  those  localities  where  large  areas  of 
good  land  can  be  brought  under  irrigation  only  by 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  Most  of  the 
main  opportunities  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  the  diversion  of  large  streams,  which,  of  course, 
requires  the  construction  of  expensive  diversion 
dams,  and  the  construction  of  large  reservoirs.  Such 
undertakings  require  large  capital  and,  in  the  past, 
few  of  them  have  been  undertaken. 

The  main  drainage  areas  where  irrigation  schemes 
are  practical  are  the  Columbia  river  basin,  the  Colo- 
rado river  basin,  the  Rio  Grande  river  basin,  the 
western  part  of  the  Mississippi  river  basin,  a  little 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North,  and  the  drainage  area  of  the  western 
slope  of  the  Sierras.  In  these  six  main  drainage 
areas  there  is  a  total  "map  area"  of  892,000,000 
acres. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  acreage  already 
under  irrigation  in  the  several  States  and  Territories 
of  the  arid  region,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  irri- 
gation works.  In  the  States  given  in  this  list  there 
is  a  total  map  area  of  749,000,000  acres,  so  it  will  be 
noticed  that  only  about  1%  of  the  land  is  now  under 
irrigation: 


Acres. 

Arizona    185,396 

California  1,445,872 

Colorado  1,611,271 

Idaho   602,568 

Montana   951,154 

Nevada   504,168 

New  Mexico   203,891 

Oregon   388,310 

Utah   629,293 

Washington   135,470 

Wyoming   605,878 


Cost. 
$4,438,352 
19,181,610 
11,758,703 
5.120,899 
4,683,078 
1,537,559 
4,165,312 
1,843.757 
5.86\3I)2 
1.722,369 
3,973,165 


Totals  7,263,273 


»01, 2X9,601 


It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  table  that  the 
total  cost  of  putting  all  the  present  irrigated  ground 
under  water  has  been  on  the  average  $8.85  per  acre. 
Nearly  all  the  schemes  that  the  Reclamation  Service 
is  considering  will  cost  about  $28  per  acre.  These 
figures  illustrate  what  I  mentioned  above,  that  the 
energetic  Western  farmer  has  got  all  the  cheap 
water  already. 

Orators  at  the  irrigation  congresses  have  figured 
all  the  way  from  60,000,000  acres  to  100,000.000  acres 
as  the  amount  of  ground  that  will  eventually  be  re- 
claimed by  the  Reclamation  Act.     It  is,  of  course, 


absolutely  impossible  to  make  an  estimate  that  will 
be  at  all  accurate  until  each  stream  in  the  irrigable 
region  has  been  considered  separately  and  the  possi- 
ble chances  for  diverting  and  storing  water  carefully 
considered  and  measured,  but  from  the  stream  meas- 
urements of  the  hydrographic  survey  it  can  be  com- 
puted that  in  the  six  main  drainage  areas  mentioned 
above,  there  is  water  sufficient  to  irrigate  78,000,000 
acres,  and  this  agrees  very  closely  with  the  estimate 
made  in  1902  by  F.  H.  Newell,  the  chief  of  the  divis- 
ion of  hydrography  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  Mr.  Newell's  estimate  was  74,000,000  acres 
in  practically  the  same  area.  Both  estimates  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  some  way  will  be  found 
to  use  all  the  available  water.  This  is  not  likely,  but 
it  would  seem  reasonable  that  75%  of  the  available 
water  might  be  used,  particularly  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  owing  to  the  return  of  part  of  the  water  to 
the  stream  beds  by  seepage  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  available  several  times.  Figured  in  this  way, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  58,000,000  acres  to  be  re- 
claimed. 

The  United  States  withdrew  40,000,000  acres  from 
entry  in  view  of  proposed  reclamation  schemes,  but 
after  completing  a  large  number  of  surveys  all  but 
about  1,045,000  acres  was  restored  to  entry  and  the 
following  schemes  undertaken: 


Number  of 
Acres  Reclaimed. 

  160,000 

  85,000 

  100,000 

  130,000 


Name  of 

Stale.  Scheme. 

Arizona  Salt  River. 

California  Yuma  

Colorado   (lunnison 

Idaho  Minidoka  . . 

Kansas  

Montana  Huntlev   35,000 

Nebraska  North  Platte   100,000 

Nevada  Truckee   200,000 

New  Mexico  Hondo   10,000 

North  Dakota  Fort  Buford   60,000 

Oklahoma  

South  Dakota  Bellefourche   60,000 

Utah   Utah  Lake   60.000 

♦Washington            Palouse  River   100,000 

Wyoming  Shoshone   160,000 


A  vailable 

Cash. 
J240.849  25 
2,186,127  19 
1.921.2(8  00 
2,021,750  68 

139,929  14 
2,147.189  00 

550.500  06 
65,919  35 

173,708  81 
4,503,089  47 
3,209,707  13 

979,932  75 

335,130  40 
3.121,863  15 
1,234,718  87 


Total  1,045,000 

♦Construction  postponed. 
PROJECTS  APPROVED  BY  SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR. 


Estimated 

State.  Projects.  Cost. 

Oregon  &  California  Klamath  Falls  tl. 000,000 

Oregon  Malheur   2,250,000 

Montana   Milk  River   1,000.000 


N.  Dakota,  pumping,  j  ^X^Vrenton ' 
Idaho  Payette-Boise  


55,000 
1,30  "\0iHI 


Acres 
Irrigable. 
236.000 
100,000 
200,000 

33,000 

250,000 


The  reason  that  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  have  cash 
on  hand  for  irrigation  projects,  but  no  projects  under 
way,  is  because  the  country  is  so  flat  and  the  fall  of 
the  streams  so  slight  that  as  yet  the  Reclamation 
Department  has  found  no  feasible  way  to  get  water 
out  of  the  streams.  The  idea  of  installing  pumping 
plants  is  now  being  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  schemes  mentioned  in  the  above 
table  there  have  been  several  large  private  schemes 
completed  within  the  last  year  or  so,  and  there  are 
several  others  in  process  of  construction.  Promi- 
nent among  the  completed  ones  may  be  mentioned 
the  Imperial  Land  Co.  scheme,  which  has  put  50,000 
acres  of  land  suitable  for  semi-tropical  fruits  in 
southern  California  under  cultivation  with  water 
taken  from  the  Colorado  river,  and  the  Twin  Falls 
scheme  of  Idaho,  which  places  under  cultivation  270,- 
000  acres  of  fine  fruit  and  grain  land. 

We  can  see  from  what  has  already  been  done,  and 
what  it  is  possible  yet  to  do,  that  some  7%  or  8%  of 
the  Great  American  Desert  may  be  put  under  culti- 
vation, that  only  1%  was  under  cultivation  before 
the  passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act,  and  that  the 
first  series  of  enterprises  will  increase  the  irrigable 
land  by  1,045,000  acres. 

Possible  Change  of  Climate  on  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert. — I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  that 
most  interesting  question:  "Will  the  reclamation 
work  change  the  climate  of  the  desert?  "  Of  course, 
this  question  can  not  be  delinitely  answered,  or  it 
would  not  be  a  question;  but  my  travels  on  that  part 
of  the  desert  embraced  by  Inyo  county,  Cal.,  and 
southern  Nevada  have  shown  me  that  comparatively 
rapid  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  climate  of  that 
locality;  and  if  a  climate  may  suddenly  change  for 
the  worse,  owing  to  evident  causes,  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  change  for  the  better  if  original 
conditions  are  restored.  For  instance,  there  are 
countless  lake  beds,  some  entirely  dry  and  some  with 
a  little  salt  water  in  the  bottom,  and  all  of  them 
shewing  successive  beach  marks  in  the  perishable 
soil  of  the  basin  sides,  registering  the  gradual  drying 
up  of  the  country.  On  one  of  the  beach  marks  in  the 
Salton  Basin,  San  Diego  county,  Cal.,  may  be  seen 
stone  fish  traps,  showing  that  the  Salton  desert  was 
a  fish-bearing  lake  within  the  time  of  human  occupa- 
tion of  this  continent.  Near  Osceola,  Nev.,  one  can 
see  a  crescent-shaped  dike  across  the  lower  end  of  a 
large  basin.  This  was  evidently  a  reservoir  built  by 
the  ancients.  Faint  traces  of  the  old  ditches  may 
also  be  distinguished  below  the  dam.  There  is  no 
water  to  reserve  nowadays. 

Walker  lake,  in  Esmeralda  county,  Nev.,  is  fresh 
water  at  the  upper  end  and  brackish  water  at  the 
lower  end.  Successive  beach  marks  show  that  at 
one  time  it  had  an  outlet  to.  the  south,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  part  salt  and  part  fresh  would  indicate  that 
the  process  of  the  concentration  of  the  small  amounts 
of  salt,  which  all  water  contains,  through  the  medium 
of  evaporation,  has  not  been  in  operation  for  a  very 
great  length  of  time. 


One  can  not  help  picturing  in  one's  imagination 
what  a  beautiful  section  of  country  this  must  have 
been  when  all  these  dry  lake  beds  were  filled  with 
clear  blue  water  and  running  streams,  connected  one 
with  another.  Then  the  hills  were  covered  with  tall 
cedars  and  the  valleys  with  waving  grass,  and  the 
elk,  deer  and  buffalo  wandered  in  herds  through  a 
land  blessed  with  the  finest  climate  imaginable,  rich 
in  verdure  and  beautiful  with  sparkling  waters. 

I  was  sitting  at  "Uncle  John's"  camp  fire,  dis- 
cussing gold  veins  and  things,  when  he  showed  me  a 
bit  of  pottery  he  had  washed  out  that  day  from  the 
gravel  20  feet  below  the  surface.  I  remarked  that 
there  must  have  been  people  living  in  that  section 
for  a  long  time. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  and  lots  of  them.  There 
are  places  where  the  ground  seems  like  it  is  half 
made  of  fragments  of  pottery  and  things.  This  coun- 
try used  to  be  a  very  fertile  country  and  lots  of  peo- 
ple lived  here. 

"Why  I  know  a  place  down  towards  the  Colorado 
river  where  there  was  an  ancient  city.  The  houses 
were  adobe,  and  nothing  is  left  of  them,  but  they  had 
the  streets  paved  with  flagstones  and  you  can  follow 
out  miles  of  streets.  There  ain't  water  enough  in 
that  country  nowadays  to  keep  a  pair  of  jackrab- 
bits.  There  ain't  a  man  that  has  prospected  this 
country  that  ain't  seen  them  signs  of  ancient  peoples 
and  lots  of  them."  "How  do  you  account  for  the 
country  drying  up,  Uncle  ?  "  said  T.  "Well  I'll  tell 
you,"  and  he  put  a  grease  wood  coal  in  his  pipe  to 
keep  it  lit  awhile,  "you  probably  have  noticed  that 
every  day  you've  been  in  this  country  the  wind  has 
blown  from  the  west  or  southwest."  I  recalled  that 
I  had.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "if  you  was  ever  down  in 
the  Altar  district  near  the  Gulf  of  California  or  along 
the  coast  by  San  Diego,  you  probably  have  noted 
that  the  prevalent  wind  is  a  land  breeze.  Once  in  a 
while  we  do  get  a  sea  breeze  here,  but  the  Sierras 
suck  it  dry  before  it  gets  here."  I  had  to  take  his 
word  for  that,  never  having  investigated.  "Well," 
he  continued,  "  'taint  but  a  short  time  ago  that 
the  Colorado  river  used  to  flow  into  the  Salton  des- 
ert, and  the  water  backed  up  into  the  Death  valley 
and  parts  of  the  Mojave  desert.  There  is  a  whole 
lot  of  that  country  below  sea  level  and  it  is  all  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Sierras.  At  that  time  there 
was  quite  a  chain  of  large  inland  fresh  water  lakes." 
I  knew  the  Colorado  river  does,  even  nowadays, 
sometimes  flood  the  Salton  desert  (it  is  doing  it  now), 
and  I  knew  the  basins  he  mentioned  were  all  below 
sea  level. 

I  have  never  been  over  the  country  that  "  Uucle 
John  "  mentioned,  but  he  had,  with  his  burro  and  his 
gold  pan  and  his  bright  keen  eyes,  noting  many 
things  besides  gold  veins.  As  I  said  above,  the  old 
prospector's  theory  appeals  to  me.  No  one  who 
has  traveled  on  the  Nevada  desert  can  doubt 
that  only  a  few  centuries  ago  the  country  was 
a  great  deal  more  fertile  than  it  is  to-day.  I 
saw  a  cedar  butt  2*  feet  in  diameter  in  a  well 
in  the  Saline  basin,  Inyo  county,  California,  my- 
self. There  are  no  such  cedars  in  the  coun- 
try nowadays,  and  while  cedar  is  a  very  dur- 
able wood,  I  doubt  if  it  had  lain  buried  over  500 
years.  The  slow  climatic  changes  which  result  from 
the  gradual  tilting  of  the  poles  of  the  earth  or  from 
the  rise  or  subsidence  of  large  areas  of  the  earth's 
crust,  are  altogether  too  slow  to  account  for  the 
comparatively  sudden  change  that  is  recorded  in  the 
soils  and  rocks  of  Nevada.  That  the  conditions  that 
once  prevailed  in  that  section  may  be  eventually  re- 
instated by  the  reclamation  work  that  has  already 
been  started,  seems  to  me  well  within  the  limits  of 
the  possible. 

Near  Denver,  Colo.,  we  have  had  an  unquestionable 
demonstration  of  the  effect  of  irrigation  on  the  rain- 
fall. Around  Denver  there  are  about  200,000  acres 
of  irrigated  land.  During  the  heat  of  the  summer 
the  evaporation  is  very  great  from  this  area  and  one 
can  see  the  clouds  form  over  the  irrigated  section. 
If  the  wind  carries  the  clouds  away  from  the  moun- 
tains there  is  no  result,  but  if  they  are  carried  over 
the  mountains  into  cooler  air,  heavy  showers  almost 
always  result.  Of  course  there  always  were  summer 
showers  in  the  mountains,  but  that  these  showers 
have  been  heavier  since  irrigation  began  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  mountain  meadow  close  to 
Denver  has  been  badly  cut  to  pieces  by  summer 
cloudbursts  since  irrigation  became  general. 

It  took  thousands  of  years  for  the  silt  of  these 
meadows  to  accumulate,  and  in  twenty  years  a  large 
part  of  it  has  gone;  but  while  the  mountain  ranches 
have  suffered  the  prairie  ranches  have  had  more 
water. 

To  return  to  the  Colorado  river  basin,  I  believe 
that  using  the  water  to  irrigate  the  deserts  of  Ari- 
zona and  southern  California  will  mean  more  rain 
higher  up  the  river,  and  more  rain  will  mean  more 
water  for  irrigation,  and  this  again  will  mean  in- 
creased evaporation,  so  that  by  a  constantly  increas- 
ing yearly  increment  the  climatic  conditions  will  im- 
prove. 

I  think  the  same  thing  will  take  place  wherever 
topographic  and  eolian  conditions  are  right  for  pre- 
cipitating from  the  air  the  moisture  freshly  acquired 
from  the  irrigated  fields  so  that  in  time  to  come  the 
7%  or  8%  of  land  which  it  is  possible  to  reclaim  from 
the  district  may  be  the  "little  leaven  that  leaveneth 
1  the  whole  loaf." 
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To  Organize  New  Reserves.— 
Sacramento  dispatch  to  the  Chronicle, 
Dec.  23:  State  Forester  Allen  has  re- 
ceived a  notification  from  the  Forestry 
Department  in  Washington  that  soon 
after  the  New  Year  two  men  will  be  sent 
from  that  department  to  assist  in  organiz- 
ing the  business  of  the  new  forest  re- 
serves of  Yuba,  Shasta  and  Tahoe,  and 
to  so  arrange  matters  that  there  will  be 
no  trouble  caused  to  grazers  or  others 
using  the  reservations.  The  two  officials 
in  question  will  proceed  direct  to  Sacra- 
mento in  order  to  work  in  unison  with 
State  Forester  Allen. 

Butte. 

Orange  Growers  Receive  Pay- 
ment.— Oroville  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee,  Dec.  20:  The  directors  of  the  Butte 
County  Citrus  Association  met  last  even- 
ing and  announced  a  payment  of  50  cents 
per  box  of  oranges  to  the  shareholders  as 
a  return  on  the  first  pool  sales  and  stated 
that  later  this  would  be  increased  to  three 
and  possibly  four  times  that  amount  per 
box  as  returns  were  received.  Packing  is 
about  completed,  and  the  Association  will 
stop  on  Saturday.  The  California  Citrus 
Union  has  already  finished  the  season's 
pack  and  closed  up  its  packing  house. 

Kern. 

Indians  Jicking  Oranges  at  Tejon. 
— Californian,  Dec.  21:  The  first  shipment 
of  the  famous  Tejon  oranges  was  made 
to-day,  a  consignment  of  500  boxes  going 
to  Portland,  Or.  Earlier  shipments  might 
have  been  made  had  Supt.  J.  G.  Stitt  de- 
sired to  rush  the  season  and  market 
oranges  that  were  not  fully  ripe.  But  the 
Tejon  oranges  are  so  delicate  of  flavor 
and  so  finely  colored  that  they  find  a 
ready  sale  at  good  prices,  even  if  they  are 
not  first  in  the  market.  At  the  Tejon 
ranch  the  orange  grove  covers  25  acres 
and  the  crop  this  year  is  fine.  The  picking 
is  being  done  by  Indians,  who  are  the 
wards  of  the  ranch,  and  the  packing,  in 
the  absence  of  other  help,  is  done  by 
Chinese.  The  Tejon  crop  this  year  is  of 
excellent  size,  averaging  120  to  the  box. 

Kings. 

Long  Season  of  Harvesting.— Han- 
ford  Journal,  Dec.  22:  A.  D.  McKean, 
who  has  been  operating  at  harvesting 
in  Kings  county  and  adjacent  coun- 
ties for  several  years  past,  was  in  Han- 
ford  recently.  He  said  that  he  still  had 
two  weeks  of  alfalfa  hulling  ahead,  but 
the  recent  rain  had  caused  him  to  quit 
work,  temporarily.  This  season  has  been 
a  record  breaker  for  him,  in  duration. 
He  threshed  wheat  for  seventy-six  days, 
commencing  in  June;  then  he  began 
alfalfa  hulling  and  has  been  engaged  for 
ninety  days  at  that. 

I. os  Angeles. 

Holiday  Business  Good  for  Orange 
Growers. — Los  Angeles  dispatch  to  the 
Chronicle,  Dec.  23:  It  is  reported  at  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  that, 
both  in  the  number  of  carloads  sold  and  the 
amount  of  monoy  received,  holiday  busi- 
ness has  been  satisfactory.  The  receipts 
show  25  cents  a  box  more  money  realized 
for  navel  oranges  than  a  year  ago.  The 
exchange  has  sold  this  season  700  car- 
loads more  of  citrus  fruits  than  a  year 
ago  at  the  same  date,  and  taken  in  for 
the  fruit  already  sold  approximately 
$1,300,000  in  cash,  which  is  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  growers. 

Riverside. 

Coachella  Watermelons. —Los  An- 
geles Herald:  The  Coachella  Valley 
Producers'  Association  shipped  187  car- 
loads of  melons  last  summer  from  Coach- 
ella. These  melons  were  grown  on  690 
acres,  of  which  529  were  at  Coachella, 
107  at  Durbrow  and  54  at  Mecca.  These 
shipments  brought  gross  receipts  of  $191,- 
268.59,  or  net  to  the  growers  $101,829.50. 
The  gross  value  of  the  watermelons 
shipped  by  the  association  amounted  to 
$8832.17  and  grapes,  $2450.85  gross,  mak- 
ing the  amount  sold  by  the  association 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Care 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTEKV 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  (five  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  drugRlats.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Veterinary  Experience 

Infallible  guide  to  horse  health. 
100  page  book,  free.  Symptoms 
of  all  diseases  and  treatment, 
by  eminent  veterinary,  com- 
pounder of 

TUTTLE'S 
ELIXIR. 

Sure  cure  for  curb,  colic,  splint,  recent  shoe  boils 
most  horse  ailments.  8100.  reward  for  failure  where 
we  say  it  will  cure. 

.rTut'le'sAmerican  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
•  utile  s  family  Elixir,  greatest  of  all  household 
liniments.    Write  for  the  book. 
TIITTIE'S  ELIXIR  CO.,  33  Beverly  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
Mack  &  Co. ,  San  Francisco  and  F.  W.  Braun,  Log 
Angeles,  California  Agents. 


$202,550.  Outside  of  the  association  there 
was  sold  about  $20,000  worth,  making  in 
all  over  $220,000  sold  from  Coachella  alone. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  cantaloupe 
crop  is  sent  to  Chicago,  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  points  in  refrigerator  cars. 
As  the  Coachella  valley  melons  ripen  fully 
six  weeks  earlier  than  those  of  Rocky 
Ford,  Cal.,  the  permanency  of  this  re- 
markable industry  is  assured  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  grapes  here  are  also  placed 
upon  the  market  from  four  to  six  weeks 
earlier  than  from  other  points.  They 
brought  returns  last  season  of  over  $100 
per  ton.  This  year  nearly  500  acres  will 
be  set  to  vines,  mostly  Malagas,  as  that 
variety  has  been  found  to  be  the  best 
shipper  for  table  grapes.  The  harvesting 
of  broom  corn  is  now  in  progress.  This, 
with  the  sweet  potato  crop  to  be  gathered 
this  month,  will  increase  the  financial 
returns  from  Coachella.  Sweet  potatoes 
yield  well. 

Monterey. 

Strawberries  Sent  to  New  York. 
— Pajaronian,  Dec.  21:  Last  Thursday 
O.  O.  Eaton  furnished  the  Pajaro  Valley 
Board  of  Trade  with  sixty  baskets  of 
strawberries  which  were  shipped  to 
Antioch  to  C.  Blagman,  secretary  of  the 
American  Fruit  Co.,  to  be  packed  under 
a  new  process  for  shipment  to  New  York. 
The  berries,  which  were  packed  in  crates 
of  twenty-four  boxes  each,  should  have 
arrived  in  New  York  Monday.  In  order 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  might  know 
how  they  would  look  upon  arrival  at 
their  Eastern  destination,  Mr.  Blagman 
shipped  a  crate  similarly  processed  at  the 
time  the  berries  were  sent  to  New  York, 
to  Watsonville.  President  E.  A.  Hall 
opened  the  box  this  morning  and  found 
most  of  the  berries  in  a  very  good  state 
of  preservation,  although  they  had  a  very 
flat  taste.  Mr.  O.  O.  Eaton,  who  was 
present  at  the  time,  said  that  such  a 
showing  was  due  to  the  season  of  the 
year  more  than  to  the  method  employed 
in  processing.  These  crates,  prepared 
for  long-distance  shipment,  are  lined  with 
a  dark,  heavy  paper  and  are  supposed  to 
be  air-tight.  The  officials  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fruit  Co.  believe  that  berries  can  be 
kept  fresh  in  this  way  for  several  months. 
The  shipment  was  made  as  an  experi- 
ment and  upon  its  success  depends  the 
future  of  the  undertaking. 

Price  for  Pajaro  Apples.— Paja- 
ronian, Dec.  21:  Peckham  &  Peckham 
have  received  a  cablegram  from  Sidney, 
Australia,  announcing  that  a  thousand 
boxes  of  Pajaro  valley  apples  packed  and 
shipped  by  them  had  sold  in  that  city  at 
$3.25  a  box  for  the  entire  lot.  The  fruit 
consisted  of  Winesaps,  Missouri  Pippins 
and  Newtown  Pippins. 

Sau  Diego. 

The  Season's  Rainfall.— San  Diego 
Union,  Dec.  21:  That  San  Diego  is  having 
an  ideal  season,  so  far  as  rainfall  is  con- 
cerned, is  a  matter  of  knowledge  and 
rejoicing.  But  even  to  some  persons  who 
have  paid  close  attention  to  the  figures  of 
the  precipitation  here,  comparison  of  the 
local  rainfall  with  that  in  other  portions 
of  the  State  will  prove  a  revelation.  A 
glance  at  the  statistics  shows  that  thus 
far  this  season  conditions  are  reversed. 
With  the  exception  of  Eureka,  one  of  the 
wettest  places  in  the  State,  San  Diego,  in- 
stead of  being  near  the  bottom  of  the 
column  in  total  rainfall,  now  leads  the  list, 
having  had  4.13  inches  as  against  5.86  for 
Eureka.  Red  Bluff  and  San  Francisco, 
which  commonly  fare  much  better  than 
San  Diego  and  most  other  places  with 
respect  to  rain,  are  each  far  behind  this 
city,  Red  Bluff  having  had  2.13  inches 
and  San  Francisco  only  1.34. 

San  Joaquin. 

Sheep  Need  Green  Feed.— Stockton 
Independent:  There  are  estimated  to  be 
60,000  head  of  sheep  in  San  Joaquin 
county,  being  fed  upon  straw  and  waiting 
for  the  green  feed  of  the  mountains  to  be 
matured  after  the  rain  sets  in.  Straw  is 
in  great  demand  and  is  being  bought  by 
the  stack  at  the  rate  of  from  $3.50  to 
$4  per  ton,  and  hauled  away  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  scattered  on  the  fields  for  the 
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RANGE-GROWERS  have 
discovered  by  actual  tests 
that  a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12  per  cent,  of  Potash  (in 
the  form  of  sulphate)  insures  the 
most  abundant  yield  of  finest  fruit. 

Our  books  on  successful  ferti- 
lizing are  free  to  you,  without 
cost  or  obligation,  if  you  will 
write  for  them. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  so'e  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FERTILIZERS. 


WHAT'S  THE   USE   OF  TALKING? 

FERTILIZING  PAYS. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Chemical  Fertilizers  Are  What  You  Need; 

BUT! 

"Any  Old  Fertilizer"  Won't  Do  the  Trick. 

To  Make  a  Success,  the  Requirements  of  Soil  and  Climate  Must  be  Carefully  Met. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  fertilizers  for  cereal  farming:,  also  suitable 

formulas  for  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 
Our  factory  is  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  our  goods  are  right 
and  our  prices  are  low. 

 Write    for  Particulars  

THE    MOUNTAIN    COPPER  CO. 

604   MONTGOMERY   STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Fertilizers  and  Fertilizing  for  Profit. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Inc. 

534  CLAY    STREET,    SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers   of  PURE   BONE   MEAL   and   COMPLETE  FERTILIZERS. 

PRODUCERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  FERTILIZING  MATERIALS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
BEST  THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER,  19%,  $14  PER  TON. 


sheep.  On  Roberts  island  there  are  40,000 
sheep  living  on  straw  alone,  while  in  the 
Terminous  section  there  are  at  least  20,000 
sheep  grazing  on  green  feed  at  the  rate  of 
8  cents  per  head  per  month.  The  amount 
of  straw  obtainable  is  very  limited  and  the 
price  will  probably  advance  as  the  winter 
sets  in.  Smaller  Hocks  are  being  cared 
for  in  other  sections  of  the  country  in  the 
available  green  feed  to  be  had. 

Stanislaus. 

Large  Acreage  Irrigated.  —  Mo- 
desto Herald,  Dec.  21:  Superintendent 
Hastings  of  the  Turlock  irrigation  dis- 
trict has  given  the  Herald  figures  show- 
ing the  acreage  of  irrigated  crops  grown 
or  cultivated  in  the  Turlock  irrigation 
district  for  the  past  season.  The  figures 
are  gratifying,  showing  25,815  acres  re- 
ceived irrigation,  while  more  than  1000 
additional  acres  of  trees,  vines  and  alfalfa 
received  nothing  but  sub-irrigation.  The 
figures  are  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Alfalfa  I9.7»5 

Trees  and  vines   2  504 

Sweet  potatoes   H-15 

Melons,  garden,  etc    2,671 

Total  25  815 

Second  Crop  Apples.  —  San  Jose 
Herald,  Dec.  23:  Last  spring  H.W.  Bishop, 
who  resides  on  the  Mabury  road,  brought 
to  the  Mercury  office  samples  of  second 
crop  blossoms  and  small  applos  from  an 
apple  tree  in  his  orchard.  Last  evening 
he  brought  in  several  matured  applos,  of 
the  Gravenstein  variety,  tho  product  of 
these  second  crop  blossoms.  He  has 
picked  more  than  a  bucketful  from  the 
troo,  and  many  yet  romain  on  its  branches. 
The  applos  are  of  fair  size  and  of  oxcellont 
quality.  Second  crop  blossoms  are  not 
uncommon,  but  matured  second  crop 
fruit  is  rare. 

Sonoma. 

Cuttings  for  Viney'ahdists.— Ukiah 
Press,  Dec.  22:  The  articles  recently 
published  in  the  Press  regarding  graue 
culture  in  this  county  have  attracted  the 


attention  of  outside  vineyardists  as  well 
as  local  ones.  Thos.  Mollerish  is  offer- 
ing to  aid  parties  contemplating  planting 
vineyards  not  only  by  the  experience  he 
has  gained,  but  is  willing  to  give  them 
cuttings  of  the  best  known  varieties  of 
grapes  for  this  soil  and  climate.  They 
are  now  pruning  at  Villa  Maria  ranch 
near  Asti,  and  at  Windsor.  If  the  farm- 
ers are  now  prepared  to  make  the  cut- 
tings, ship  them  to  their  ranches  and 
hoal  them  in  for  transplanting  in  the 
spring,  they  can  now  obtain  just  as  many 
as  they  want  by  going  to  the  ranches  and 
making  their  own  cuttiugs.  They  will  be 
pruning  for  tho  next  two  months,  so  any 
one  wishing  to  obtain  cuttings  can,  upon 
application  to  Mr.  Mellerish,  obtain  let- 
ter to  the  foreman  of  the  ranch  accord- 
ingly. 

Tehama. 

To  Grow  Beets.— Red  Bluff  special 
to  Bee,  Dec.  21:  The  probabilities  are  that 
the  beet  sugar  industry  will  yet  invade 
this  county  and  that  ono  of  tho  main 
centers  in  the  State  will  be  located  within 
a  dozen  miles  of  the  county  seat.  All  of 
the  river  bottom  land,  under  proper  culti- 
vation, is  said  to  bo  suitable  for  tho  pro- 
duction of  tho  sugar  beet.  Manager  T. 
H.  Ramsay,  of  the  Conn  Hanch  Company, 
may  decide  to  put  in  an  experimental 
field  of  sugar  beets  during  the  coining 
spring. 

Y  u  ha. 

Pozzi  Creamery  to  Incorporate.— 
Marysvillo  Appeal,  Dec.  21:  A  deal  has 
been  closed  in  Marysville  whereby  the 
Pozzi  creatnory  on  Third  and  E  streets 
will  be  incorporated  and  a  company  or- 
ganized composed  of  some  local  business 
men  and  others  will  in  tho  future  operate 
the  plant  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  has 
been  run  in  the  past.  George  H.  Hell- 
man  of  San  Francisco,  Hubert  Vischer, 
E.  A.  Forbes,  Wallace  Dinsmore.  R. 
Pozzi,  A.  C.  Bingham  and  others  have 
purchased  stock  in  the  new  company. 
Mr.  Pozzi  will  remain  as  manager  of  the 
new  company. 
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The  Home  Circle. 

Winter  Time. 


Late  lies  the  wintry  sun  abed; 

A  frosty  fiery  sleepy  head; 
Blinks  but  an  hour  or  two  and  then 

A  blood-red  orange  sets  again — 

Close  by  the  jolly  fire  I  sit 
To  warm  my  frozen  bones  a  bit; 

Or  with  a  reindeer-sled  explore 

The  colder  countries  "round  the  door. 

Black  are  my  steps  on  silver  sod; 

Thick  blows  my  frosty  breath  abroad. 
And  tree  and  house,  and  hill  and  lake 

Are  frosted  like  a  wedding  cake. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


The  Awakening  of   Hilary  Strong. 


Hilary  Strong  was  ambitious.  Up  to 
his  twenty-fifth  year  his  aims  had  been 
indefinite,  his  desires  unformulated. 
He  was  then  an  idealist,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  had  outgrown  his  folly, 
as  he  afterwards  called  it,  that  his 
true  nature  asserted  itself  and  he 
studied  how  to  advance  himself  and 
his  own  interests. 

Such,  perhaps,  were  his  musings  as 
he  sat  in  his  study  by  an  open  fire  on 
New  Year's  eve,  a  diary  in  one  hand, 
the  other  pressed  against  his  forehead. 
Outside,  the  wind  blustered  up  the  dark- 
street,  driving  the  snow  before  it  and 
effectually  deterring  any  patients  from 
calling  upon  him  for  aid.  He  was  glad 
of  respite,  and  continued  glancing  over 
the  entries  in  the  book  until  one  pass- 
age caught  his  attention.  He  read  it 
to  himself  twice,  and  then  aloud,  slowly, 
as  one  who  weighs  every  word: 

"  The  reformed  idealist  is  the  one 
who  is  fitted  for  accomplishment.  In 
this  solitary  state,  be  it  enforced  or 
otherwise,  he  learns  to  gain  complete 
mastery  over  himself,  and  is  in  abetter 
position  to  gain  the  mastery  over 
others  than  is  one  who,  from  the  very 
beginning,  has  devoted  himself,  heart 
and  soul,  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellows. 
Moreover,  the  reformed  idealist  has 
thorough  control  over  his  passions,  and 
is  therefore  able  to  make  the  heart 
subservient  to  the  brain  in  his  love 
affairs. 

"  The  man  who  is  ruled  by  his  heart 
will  ultimately  be  driven  to  his  doom 
by  a  woman.  The  only  way  by  which 
one  can  escape  this  fate  is  to  throttle 
his  affections  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  then  mount  alone  the  ladder  lead- 
ing to  ultimate  success.  Many  an  am- 
bition has  been  undermined  by  love, 
which  may  truthfully  be  likened  to  a 
drug  which  acts  upon  one's  head  and 
feet,  making  the  former  light  and  the 
latter  heavy.  He  who  would  be  suc- 
cessful must  know  how  to  love,  aDd 
whom  to  love.  He  must  have  reason 
for  loving,  yet  no  desire  for  love.  He 
must  be  willing  to  banish  love  from  his 
thoughts  and  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  that  which  he  wishes  to  accomplish. 
This  is  the  basic  principle  of  success  in 
life." 

He  laid  the  book  down  and  wondered 
who  had  written  such  awful  conclusions, 
such  damning  evidence  of  a  soul  so 
dead  that  even  the  breath  of  God  could 
not  have  quickened  it  into  being.  Yes, 
it  was  his  own  writing,  although  his 
letters  were  now  less  perfectly  formed, 
his  sentences  less  precise  and  studied. 
Ah!  he  remembered  now.  It  was  about 
the  time  when  — .  Hastily  he  took  up 
the  book  again  and  read  on: 

"In  my  twenty-second  year  I  fell  in 
love.  Now,  that  I  am  thirty,  I  can 
look  back  upon  that  time  and  write 
understanding^  thereof.  The  girl  who 
infatuated  me  was  of  a  sweet  and 
lovable  nature,  and  also  very  weak. 
We  were  very  happy  together  during 
that  period  of  enforced  idealism,  con- 
trary, as  I  perceive  now,  to  my  real 
nature;  but  afterwards  when  my  ambi- 
tion asserted  itself,  and  I  began  to 
struggle  in  earnest  in  the  great  fight 
for  success,  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing lacking  in  her.  I  had  tired  of 
her,  as  of  a  diamond  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely flawless.  Pretty  as  she  was,  I 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice 
her,  and  I  told  her  so.  She  made  no 
objection,  no  complaint;  but  as  I  left  her 
room  she  said,  with  a  strange  empha- 


sis, that  I  would  be  present  at  her 
death  bed,  and  that  she  would  take  me 
herself  into  the  presence  of  God  for 
judgment.  On  my  way  home  I  passed 
the  Cathedra!  of  St.  Paul,  and  I  remem- 
ber how  ominous  its  deep-toned  bell 
sounded  as  it  called  the  worshipers  to 
evening  mass.  For  a  few  minutes  I 
wavered,  half  willing  to  return  and  ask 
her  forgiveness;  but  my  reason  reas- 
serted itself  and  I  hurried  home.  And 
from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never 
heard  of  her,  nor  have  I  loved  any 
woman;  but  success  wiil  be  mine,  be- 
cause 1  am  determined  to  possess  it." 

With  a  sigh  Hilary  Strong  permitted 
the  book  to  slip  from  between  his  fin- 
gers. His  head  dropped  forward  until 
his  chin  rested  heavily  upon  his  chest. 
He  closed  his  eyes.  He  was  now  what 
the  world  might  call  a  successful  man. 
That  is  to  say,  he  had  gained  a  good 
practice  and  had  a  comfortable  bank 
account.  He  had  worked  hard  to  do 
this,  and  people  thought  he  was  satis- 
fied. On  the  other  hand,  what  suffer- 
ing he  had  gone  through!  They  would 
not  envy  him,  he  told  himself,  if  they 
but  knew  what  his  success  had  cost. 
Only  a  few  Sundays  previously,  while 
visiting  a  sick  patient  in  the  country, 
he  had  walked  over  the  hills,  wonder- 
ing why  the  old  mood  did  not  come  over 
him  again  —  the  mood  which  had  one 
time  made  him  one  with  the  bees  and 
the  sunshine,  with  the  flowers,  and  the 
evening  breeze.  He  was  twenty  years 
older.  His  ambition  had  been  grati- 
fied; but  at  the  cost  of  what? 

Pulling  himself  together  he  rose  to 
his  feet  and  then  wheeled  the  liver- 
colored  armchair  to  his  table,  on  which 
burned  a  crimson  colored  lamp.  Then 
he  picked  up  the  diary  and  reseated 
himself,  a  look  of  determination  ex- 
pressing itself  upon  his  grave,  stern 
face. 

"What  foolishness!"  he  muttered. 
"What  wicked  foolishness!  But  per- 
haps it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  make 
reparation.  I  wonder  what  has  be- 
come of  Nelly  ?  I  will  find  her  even  if 
it  costs  me  everything  I  have  made.  I 
will  write  down  how  sorry  I  am,  and 
some  day  she  can  read  it  and  then  burn 
the  book.    I  wonder  where  she  is  ?" 

Having  selected  a  pen  from  the  rack, 
and  assuring  himself  that  the  nib  was 
in  good  condition,  he  prepared  to  write. 
But  ere  he  placed  it  to  the  paper,  he 
sat  back  again  and  considered  well 
what  he  was  about  to  say.  There  must 
be  no  hesitancy  about  this  entry;  no 
scratching  out  of  words,  no  striving 
after  effect.  It  would  be  read  by  no- 
body until  she  

He  smiled,  and  the  hope  that  had  en- 
tered his  heart  made  his  face  almost 
transfigured.  Then  he  leaned  to  his 
task. 

"After  twenty  years  of  utter  loneli- 
ness I  take  up  my  pen  to  acknowledge 
my  guiltiness  and  to  record  a  vow.  I 
have  sinned  and  I  would  atone.  I  have 
accomplished,  but  I  have  paid  the  price. 
To  succeed,  I  sacrificed  the  friends  of 
my  youth.  I  trampled  upon  the  hearts 
of  those  who  befriended  me.  In  my 
folly  I  drove  them  from  me,  and  now  I 
am  alone.  Twenty  years  ago  I  wronged 
her — the  one  whose  name  I  fear  to 
write  lest  she  riise  up  and  chide  me  for 
deserting  her.  Aye,  she  might  do 
worse.  She  might  call  heaven's  right- 
eous vengeance  upon  me.  I  have  merited 
it;  and  although  I  acknowledge  my  sin, 
is  acknowledgment  sufficient  to  ensure 
forgiveness  ?  God  grant  it  is.  And 
here  I  vow  to  seek  her  out,  that  if  she 
still  be  living  I  may  make  her  my  own. 
And  if  she  be  dead,  may  God,  who  pities 
the  follies  of  youth,  have  mercy  upon 
me.  Amen." 

Having  made  this  entry,  Hilary 
Strong  sighed  and  laid  down  the  pen. 
Looking  at  his  watch  he  saw  it  was 
eleven  o'clock.  It  would  soon  be  the 
New  Year.  What  would  it  contain  for 
him  ?  For  a  man  past  fifty  it  could  not 
bring  much,  and  yet  he  hoped.  He  iay 
back  in  his  chair  and  listened  to  the 
terrible  intoning  of  the  wind,  which 
sounded  doubly  clear,  all  other  noises 
being  deadened  by  the  snow.  He  would 
commence  to-morrow  his  search  for  this 
woman  whom  he  had  wronged.  If  only 
he  were  thirty  again  ! 

Musing  thus,  he  was  startled  by  a 
rap  on  the  outer  door,  and,  answering 
it  in  person,  found   a  veiled  woman 


dressed  in  gray  standing  on  the  steps. 
Looking  her  over  quickly,  he  saw  that 
she  belonged  to  the  poorer  class,  a  thin 
shawl  of  the  same  color  as  her  dress 
taking  the  place  of  a  hat,  and  being 
held  in  place  by  fingers  that  were  white 
enough  to  be  those  of  the  dead.  With- 
out waiting  for  Strong  to  speak,  she 
told  him  to  follow  her  without  loss  of 
time  to  a  place  where  he  was  needed. 
When  he  asked  what  was  the  matter, 
she  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
drew  her  shawl  closer  about  her  face. 
Hastily  putting  on  his  overcoat,  and 
picking  up  his  instruments  and  a  few 
stimulants,  Strong  hurried  after  her. 
She  repelled  all  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion, and  finally  he  followed  her  in  si- 
lence, noticing  how  easily  she  walked  on 
the  slippery  streets  and  wondering 
whither  she  would  lead  him. 

In  this  manner  they  traversed  the 
poorer  quarter  of  the  city;  and  finally, 
in  one  of  the  outlying  streets,  the 
woman  stopped  before  a  little  two- 
story  house  that  seemed  to  be  the  most 
dilapidated  in  the  block— a  block  whose 
many  empty  lots  and  isolated  structures 
reminded  those  who  had  occasion  to 
pass  that  way  of  a  decaying  gum,  the 
sorry  fangs  in  which  are  made  more 
hideous  by  the  blackened  cavities  of 
teeth  long  since  removed.  At  the 
weather-beaten  and  half-open  door  of 
this  poverty-stricken  hovel,  the  woman 
made  a  sign  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
her  to  enter,  and  that  her  companion 
should  ascend  alone.  Eager  to  be  of 
service,  he  gave  no  thought  to  his 
guide,  but  ran  up  the  rickety  stairs, 
his  steps  echoing  through  the  place, 
which  appeared  to  be  as  empty  and 
chill  as  a  grave.  At  the  top  of  the 
landing,  however,  he  found  a  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  wide  open.  Peering 
into  the  darkness,  he  saw  at  the  far 
end,  near  the  window,  a  straw  pallet 
on  which  a  woman  lay  huddled. 

Groping  his  way  to  the  bedside,  he 
placed  his  hand  on  her  heart.  Then  he 
forced  some  brandy  between  her  teeth, 
and,  with  a  sigh,  she  slowly  regained 
consciousness.  In  answer  to  his  re- 
peated questioning,  she  finally  told  him 
where  to  find  a  candle;  then  she  closed 
her  eyes  again,  as  though  eager  to  die. 
When  the  wretched  room  was  partially 
illuminated,  Hilary  Strong  took  in  its 
contents  at  a  glance — the  washstand, 
with  its  broken  pitcher  and  bowl;  a 
chair  and  a  table,  on  which  was  piled  a 
litter  of  garments,  needles,  thread,  and 
one  big  crust  of  bread.  One  of  the 
panes  in  the  window  was  broken  and 
the  hole  had  been  hastily  covered  with 
newspaper;  but  the  pitiless  wind  had 
pressed  in  one  of  the  corners  and  put 
the  cold  in  possession.  Shivering  in 
spite  of  himself,  he  hastily  approached 
the  bed  again,  and,  despite  the  awful 
change  that  had  come  over  her,  despite 
her  white  hair  and  haggard  face,  recog- 
nized in  the  doomed  woman  the  girl 
who  had  loved  him  and  for  whom  he 
was  seeking. 

For  a  second  he  was  so  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  horrors  and  remorse  that  he 
almost  collapsed.  While  he  had  been 
living  a  life  of  comparative  ease,  she 
had  been  earning  a  meager  pittance 
and  working  herself  into  the  grave, 
from  which  he  now  saw  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  save  her.  Of  what  avail  now  was 
his  repentance,  his  desire  to  make  her 
his  wife? 

Her  face  was  still  turned  from  him 
and  her  eyes  were  still  closed.  For  a 
minute  he  wavered,  wondering  if  it 
would  not  be  best  to  let  her  go  thus, 
without  upbraiding  him.  Then  his  bet- 
ter self  asserted  itself.  Kneeling  down 
by  the  bedside,  he  took  one  of  her  cold 
hands  in  his. 

"Nelly!"  he  cried.  "Nelly!  I  have 
come.    Speak  tome!" 

She  moved  her  head  wearily  and 
recognized  him  just  as  her  spirit  was 
about  to  leave  her  body.  But  her  face 
was  almost  as  passionless  as  one  who 
has  passed  on,  and  in  her  eyes  there 
was  neither  love  nor  forgiveness. 

He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  look,  but 
he  still  hoped. 

"Forgive  me,  Nelly,"  he  repeated. 
"  I  did  not  know  " 

Before  he  could  finish  his  sentence 
she  spoke,  her  voice  already  sounding 
far  away,  but  doubly  threatening. 

"Remember  my  promise,"  she  said, 
"We  shall  meet  before  long." 


Before  he  could  reply  she  was  no 
more.  Then,  while  he  allowed  his  face 
to  sink  into  the  coverlet,  as  though 
afraid  to  look  upon  the  marbled  thing 
it  shrouded,  the  awful  silence  of  the 
room  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
booming  of  a  deep  bell.  Clong!  Clong! 
Clong!  Clong!  Its  insistency  was  sug- 
gestive of  the  voice  of  Judgment,  and, 
knowing  his  crime,  StroDg  felt  that 
there  was  now  for  him  no  hope,  either 
of  forgetfulness  in  this  life  or  of  forgive- 
ness in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Clong  !  Clong  !  Clong  !  The  rever- 
berations brought  back  the  memories 
of  fifty  years.  Now  his  girl-love  was 
standing  beside  him  in  the  meadow, 
listening  to  his  plans  of  the  future;  now 
he  was  telling  her  that  he  no  longer 
loved  her,  and  she  was  looking  at  him 
with  that  strange  gaze,  the  malign 
purpose  of  which  had  only  become 
apparent  to  him  of  late;  and  now  she 
was  dead,  and  although  there  was  a 
great  chasm  between  them,  he  instinc- 
tively felt  that  her  passionless  blue 
eyes  were  watching  him,  and  that  soon 
she  would  come  forward  to  execute  the 
threat  she  had  made  years  ago. . 

Clong!  Clong!  In  fancy  he  saw  him- 
self standing,  naked  to  his  very  spirit. 
He  knew  that  his  examination  was 
being  proceeded  with  in  silence.  There 
was  no  one  to  arraign  him  and  no  one 
to  defend  him;  but  his  isolation  made 
his  position  more  awful  than  had  he 
been  surrounded  by  a  host  of  witnesses 
and  judges,  by  whose  arguments  and 
clemency  he  might  hope  to  profit. 

Clong!  Sounding  louder  and  more 
prolonged,  by  reason  of  a  lull  in  the 
wind,  the  pitiless  clamor  of  the  con- 
demning bell  now  entered  into  the  very 
soul  of  the  wretched  man.  A  fire  of 
damning  sound,  it  burned  its  way  to 
the  very  center  of  his  being,  piercing 
his  brain  and  maddening  him;  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  foretaste  of  the 
flickering  flames  of  hell;  and  coming  as 
a  climax  to  such  excruciating  and  pro- 
tracted soul's  analysis,  the  wretched 
man  screamed  with  all  the  terror  of 
the  lost. 

The  next  minute  he  awoke.  He  had 
been  dreaming,  and  his  diary  was  lying 
open  beside  him.  It  was  just  midnight, 
and  upon  the  crisp  air  rang  out  the 
chimes  proclaiming  the  advent  of  the 
new  year.  For  several  seconds  he  sat 
breathless  in  his  chair,  the  sweat  rolling 
down  his  face,  his  hands  trembling  as 
though  with  palsy.  And  before  the 
awful  terror  had  passed  from  his  soul, 
and  before  he  could  realize  that  his  fear 
was  only  the  result  of  his  imagination, 
his  door  was  opened  silently,  and  a 
white-faced  woman,  attired  in  a  gray 
wrapper,  came  toward  him  out  of  the 
dark.  Then,  with  one  loud  cry,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  plunged  heavily 
forward;  and  before  his  frightened 
housekeeper  could  reach  him,  Hilary 
Strong  was  dead. — Farmers'  Review. 


The  First  Match. 


In  the  nineteenth  century— the  cen 
tury  in  which  so  many  wonderful 
things  were  done  —  the  fourth  step  in 
the  development  of  the  match  was 
taken.  In  1827.  John  Walker,  a  drug- 
gist in  a  small  English  town,  tipped  a 
splint  with  sulphur,  chlorate  of  potash 
and  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  rubbed 
it  on  sandpaper,  and  it  burst  into  flame. 
The  druggist  had  discovered  the  first 
friction-chemical  match,  the  kind  we 
use  to-day.  It  is  called  friction-chemi- 
cal because  it  is  made  by  mixing  cer- 
tain chemicals  together  and  rubbing 
them.  Although  Walker's  match  did 
not  require  the  bottle  of  acid,  it  never- 
theless was  not  a  good  one.  It  could 
be  lighted  only  by  hard  rubbing,  and  it 
sputtered  and  threw  fire  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  a  few  years,  however,  phos- 
phorus was  substituted  on  the  tip  for 
antimony,  and  the  change  worked  won- 
ders. The  match  could  now  be  lighted 
with  very  little  rubbing,  and  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  have  sandpaper 
upon  which  to  rub  it.  It  would  ignite 
when  rubbed  on  any  dry  surface,  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  sputtering. 
This  was  the  phosphorous  match,  the 
match  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

After  the  invention  of  the  easily 
lighted  phosphorous  match  there  was  no 
longer  use  for  the  dip-splint  or  the 
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strike-a-light.  The  old  methods  of 
getting  a  blaze  were  gradually  laid 
aside  and  forgotten.  The  first  phos- 
phorous matches  were  sold  at  25  cents  a 
block — a  block  containing  144  matches — 
and  they  were  used  by  but  few.  Now 
a  hundred  matches  can  be  bought  for  a 
cent.  It  is  said  that  in  the  United 
States  we  use  about  150,000,000,000 
matches  a  year.  This,  on  an  average, 
is  about  five  matches  a  day  for  every 
person. — St.  Nicholas. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Dandruff  and  some  scalp  troubles  are 
greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  resinol 
soap,  but  a  fine-tooth  comb  used  two  or 
three  times  a  week  keeps  the  hair  in 
excellent  order.  If  there  is  too  much 
dandruff  it  is  a  good  thing  to  use  some 
carbolized  vaseline  on  the  scalp  each 
time  before  the  hair  is  washed. 

Here  is  a  very  good  suggestion  from 
Good  Housekeeping:  Canaries  are  fond 
of  green  food,  and  when  lettuce  is 
scarce  a  substitute  is  offered  in  a  little 
of  their  favorite  seed  planted  in  small 
flowerpots  and  allowed  to  grow.  The 
birds  like  it  all  the  better  if  they  are 
allowed  to  pick  out  the  plants  them- 
selves. 

When  unfortunate  enough  to  rub  or 
tear  a  piece  from  the  outer  surface  of  a 
black  kid  glove  or  kid  shoe,  take  a  few 
drops  of  sweet  oil  and  mix  it  with  an 
equal  amount  of  black  ink.  Apply  this 
mixture  to  the  white  spot,  or  any  part 
that  may  be  rubbed,  and  the  spot  will 
be  hardly  noticeable.  This  treatment 
will  also  freshen  an  old  pair  of  black  kid 
gloves. 

The  ugliest  nails  can  be  improved  by 
taking  the  trouble  daily  to  push  back 
the  hard  skin  that  grows  at  the  base 
of  the  nails.  This  should  be  done  after 
the  hands  have  been  washed  in  soap 
and  warm  water  and  are  still  moist. 
A  soft  towel  is  the  best  thing  to  use  for 
the  purpose,  or  an  ivory  or  bone  imple- 
ment, such  as  is  sold  in  manicure  sets. 

When  starching  toilet  covers,  or  any- 
thing that  has  fringe  trimmings,  double 
the  cover  into  four,  and  gather  the 
fringe  tightly  into  the  hand;  hold  it 
firmly  while"  you  dip  the  middle  of  the 
cover  into  the  starch.  When  dry, 
shake  the  fringe  well,  comb  carefully 
with  a  large  toilet  comb,  and  it  will  fall 
as  softly  and  prettily  as  when  new. 

An  old-fashioned  remedy  for  soft  gums 
and  for  loosening  teeth  is  one  that  can 
be  readily  made  at  home.  It  consists 
of  one  ounce  of  coarsely  powdered  Peru- 
vian bark  steeped  in  half  a  pint  of  brandy 
for  a  fortnight.  A  tablespoonful  at 
first,  and  later  a  teaspoonful,  of  this  to 
a  wine-glassful  of  water  used  to  rinse 
the  mouth  will  speedily  improve  the 
condition  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 

This  substitute  for  aperient  medicine 
is  excellent  for  both  children  and  adults, 
and  keeps  the  skin  nice  and  clear. 
Place  some  figs  in  a  stewing  ja* ,  cover 
with  good  salad  oil  and  stew  very 
gently.  When  they  are  soft,  sweeten 
with  honey  and  flavor  with  ground 
ginger  or  lemon  juice;  stir  all  together 
thoroughly  while  hot,  and  for  a  dose 
take  one  or  two  figs.  Prunes  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way  if  preferred. 

The  bath  is  a  little  tiresome  to  keep 
in  good  condition,  unless  great  care  is 
taken.  When  the  enamel  is  dirty  and 
discolored,  take  some  paraffine,  dip  a 
piece  of  flannel  into  it  and  keep  rubbing 
the  bath  gently  until  all  dirt  is  re- 
moved; then  wash  with  soap  and  warm 
water.  Zinc  goods  can  be  made  to  look 
new  in  this  way.  Paraffine  is  used  in 
so  many  ways  and  is  of  wonderful  assist- 
ance to  the  housewife  while  waging  her 
war  against  dirt. 

"Coal  oil  will  knock  any  cold,"  said 
C.  C.  Warren  in  the  Baltimore  News. 
"  The  idea  of  drinking  coal  oil  may  seem 
repugnant  to  some  esthetic  tastes, 
but  one  tablespoonful  will  fix  the  busi- 
ness for  the  most  stubborn  cold  in  head 
or  body.  Turpentine  is  another  fine 
thing  for  general  conditions.  I  firmly 
believe  that  if  a  man  will  take  fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  turpentine  in  sugar 
once  every  two  months  he  will  never 
really  be  sick.  It's  an  internal  Turkish 
bath  in  effect,  and  leaves  the  system 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  in  good  shape 


to  take  on  new  strength.  There's  no 
excuse  for  a  cold,  and  it's  a  dangerous 
thing  to  pass  by." 

Good  canary  seed  with  good  rape 
seed  is  the  staple  food  for  canary  birds; 
a  very  little  hemp  seed  may  be  added 
occasionally.  Sopped  bread  is  good  for 
variety  and  green  food  should  be  given 
frequently.  Dandelion  blossoms  and 
thistles  going  to  seed  are  particularly 
pleasing  to  most  birds. 

The  English  Society  of  Arts  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  process  of  cleansing 
silk,  woolens  and  cotton  fabrics — one 
that  would  not  change  their  color  nor 
injure  them  in  any  way.  The  winning 
recipe  was  as  follows :  Grate  two 
good-sized  potatoes  into  a  pint  of  clear, 
clean,  soft  water.  Strain  through  a 
coarse  sieve  into  a  gallon  of  water  and 
let  the  liquid  settle.  Pour  the  starchy 
fluid  from  the  sediment  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Rub  the  articles  gently  in  the 
liquid,  rinse  thoroughly  in  clear  water, 
dry  and  press. 


Dietz  Lanterns 


You  carry  a  lantern  for  the  light  it 
gives.  Why  not  get  the  one  that  gives 
the  most  and  the  best  light?  There  is 
no  question  which  one  that  is. 
Wherever  lanterns  are  used  in  the 
world  people  are  attracted  by  the 

Clear  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Dietz  Cold  Blast 
Lantern.  Be  particular  as  to  the 
name.  Here's  the  best  way:  Send 
for  our  free  lantern  catalogue,  look 
them  all  over,  select  your  style  and 
then  insist  on  having  it.  If  your  dealer 
will  not  supply  you.  we  will. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

61  LaightSt.      NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1SW. 


WHY  NOT  BANK 
BYMAIL  IN  SUMS 
FROM  $i.oo  UP? 

You  can  have  a  savings  account  in 
this  strong  and  well  managed  City 
bank,  earning  3*-2%  interest  per  an- 
num, compounded  every  six  months. 
START  AN  ACCOUNT  WITH 
THIS  BANK  BY  MAIL,  and  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  build  up  a  bank  ac- 
count as  a  "hard  times  protection." 
IF  YOU  HAVEgioo  OR  MORE 
to  put  by,  write  for  information  about 
our  term  certificates  bearing  4% 
compound  interest. 

The  MARKET  STREET  Bank 
Market  and  7th  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  California 


DAKES'  AC'CY,  6. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO 
CHEMISTS. 

ANALYSIS— 
Soils,  Water,  Fertiliz- 
ers, Foods,  Minerals, 
Natural  Products,  etc. 
83-86  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

BAWS  DOWN 
TKKEB 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  pound.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  doit  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
too  testimonial*  from  thoul&nilt.    Plrft  ordOT  locurel  .(renoy.  Atidr.M 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 
168-1 64  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SHORTHAND  taught  bv  mail;  demand  more  than 
supply.  Miss  M.  G.  Barrett,  302  Montg'y  St.,  S.F. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


U.    S.    Gouernment  Inspected. 
For   Quality,  Unsurpassed. 

Western  Heat  Company, 

San  Francisco. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

NO.  23.   STOCK  SIZE-6  ft.  4%  in.  by  9  ft.  i%  In. 
One  Door.   One  Window.   One  Room. 
Folding  spring  bunks  and  drop  table.      Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men. 
,  We  will  be  pleased  to  send  catalogues  on  application. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SECOND  STREETS.     -      OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA 


RIO  VISTA  HOTEL,  253  THIRD  ST.,  NEAR  HOWARD,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.   TEL.  MAIN  1261. 
200  rooms,  en  suite  and  single.   Rates  per  day,  35c  and  up;  week,  $2  and  up.   Country  patronage  so- 
licited.    Convenient,  respectable,  up  to  date.     Steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights, 
return  call  bells  in  every  room.      Inside  and  outside  tire  escapes.      Electric  elevator  all  night. 
Ladies'  parlor.     Reading  room  with  all  daily  papers.     Baths  free  to  guests.    Take  Howard  St.  car  tc 
Third  from  ferries,  or  Third  St.  car  from  Townsend  St.  depot  to  house.    MRS.  EMMA  OLAFSEN,  Prop. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent* 


Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


To  Rent. 

50  Acres,  all  in  Apples: 

Over  8000  Boxes  Crop  of  1905. 

Apple  house,  stable  and  blacksmith  shop.  All 
choice  shipping  fruit  and  commands  highest  price. 
Easy  terms  or  will  sell  part  cash  and  long  time  on 
balance,  or  will  exchange  for  city  property. 

Call  or  address 

I.  J.  TRUnAN, 

CALL  BUILDING,     SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IS  YOUR  RANCH  FOR  SALE?  ™™ 

Los  Angeles  and  the  East,  we  know  we  can  sell  it 
if  the  price  is  right.  No  charge  unless  we  make  a 
sale.  Write  us  about  it  to-day.  PHILLIPS  & 
CULVER,  22  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cfl  R  Cfll  C  GOOD  RANCH  AT  A  BARGAIN, 
run  OHLL  mi,  aorea  near  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
Price  $2500.  For  further  particulars  address 
I.  R.  D.  GRUBB,  Real  Estate,  825  Mills  Building, 

San  Francisco. 

ALFALFA  LANDS,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
ranches.  Agents  the  famous  Gridley  Colony. 
Fertile  land.  Plenty  of  water.  Printed  matter  free. 
CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN  &  CO.,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.F. 

WE  sell  country  lands.  CHATFIELD&  VINZENT, 
228  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1905,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  six-tenths  (3  0-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  al  1 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tues- 
day, January  2,  1906. 

GEORdE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 
San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

532  California  St.,  Cor.  Webb. 


For  the  half  year  ending  with  31st  December, 
1905,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rates  per 
annum  of  three  and  six-tenths  (3.00)  per  cent  on 
term  deposits,  and  three  and  one-third  13'.,)  per 
cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  2nd,  1900. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA LRVKLING  IN- 
STRUMENT for  $7  and  do 
your  own  leveling.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory . 
Send  for  circulars  to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

RIPON,  CAL. 
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Cow  Owners 

THIS  IS  ADDRESSED  TO  YOU. 

You  own  cows,  and  care  for  their  milk.  Whyf 
To  make  money.  If  you  handle  the  milk  the  old 
fashioned  way,  you  may  make  soma  dollars.  If 
you  have  any  kind  of  a  cream  separator,  you  will 
make  more  dollar*. 

If  you  want  to  make  every  dollar  possible  from 
your  cows  get  an  Easy-Running  Empire  Cream 
Separator. 

Why  an  Empire T  You  want  to  know  why,  and  we 
want  to  tell  you  why.    Here  are  a  few  reasons: 

The  Empire  will  skim  clean.  Will  turn  easily. 
Is  simple  In  construction.  Is  easily  cleaned.  WlU 
make  the  most  dollars  for  you. 

Many  separators  have  one  or  more  of  these  quali- 
fications. The  only  one  that  has  them  all  is  the 
Empire. 

Let  us  prove  our  statements  to  you.  Don  t  take 
our  word  for  it.  Investigate  thoroughly  before  you 
decide.  The  more  thorough  your  investigation,  the 
more  completely  you  will  prove  to  yourself  that  the 
Empire  is  the  cream  separator  you  need. 

Universal  popularity  is  a  sure  sign  of  merit.  The 
sales  of  Empire  machines  have  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  1000  per  cent  in  the  past  four  years. 
That  means  something.  It  means  a  whole  lot.  With 
all  this  phenomenal  success  there  is  nut  one  case 
where  an  Empire  user  has  not  become  an  enthusias- 
tic friend  of  the  little  machine. 

Write  for  our  free  booklets.  Don't  delay,  delay 
means  money  lost. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 
BLOOM  FIELD.  N.J. 

^   Pacific  Coast  Office,  Portland,  Oregon.  ejBj 


THE  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTH  RAX  and 

BLACKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  "-a 
of  California  stockmen  because 
they  give  better  results  than 
others  do. 

Write  for  prices,  testimonials  and  our  NEW 
booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  BLACKLEG. 

THE  CDTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 


THE  DAIRY. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


l  .,1! 
Wr 
circula 
[  prices. 

424  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  M 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 
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NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  t>y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO.       LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  moat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Ch^aper.cleaner  than  old  way.   Send  for  cir- 
cular.  F,  Kraaser  &  Ero.t  MiMuu,  l*u. 


SCALES 


ALL  STYLES 
LOWEST  PRICES 


FREE 
AT ALOCUE 

iMERICAM  SCALE  CO. 

178  AMERICAN  BANK  BLDG.,      KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


A  PERFECT  Musk  Melon.  Crenshaw's  mammoth 
perfection.  Write  them  ror  description  and  price 
of  seeds.   CRENSHAW  BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Butter  King  Very  Properly  Goes  to 
Kingsburg. 

To  the  Editor: — At  the  present  time 
there  is  probably  no  cow  in  all  the 
great  dairy  world  that  is  better  or 
more  favorably  known  to  the  public 
than  Juliana  De  Kol.  Her  colors  are 
black  and  white  and  she  is  proud  of 
them.  And  the  Holstein  breed  is  proud 
of  her — doubly  so  when  we  consider 
that  by  her  official  milk  and  butter  rec- 
ords she  is  the  champion  of  all  2-year- 
old  heifers  at  her  first  time  in  milk  with 
the  following  production: 

In  7  days  450.9  lbs.  milk,  22  lbs.  9  ozs.  butter,  av- 
erage test,  4.01%. 

In  30  days  1852.7  lbs.  milk,  92  lbs.  7  ozs.  butter, 
average  test,  3  99%. 

In  60  days  3512.fi  lbs.  milk.  175  lbs.  9  o/.s.  butter, 
average  test,  4%. 

In  100  days  5866  lbs.  milk,  283  lbs.  13  ozs  butter, 
average  test,  3.87%. 

In  7  days  405.9  lbs.  milk,  18  lbs.  10  ozs.  butter  (100 
days  after  freshening). 

Just  stop  and  consider.  A  2-year-old 
heifer  at  her  first  time  in  milk  averag- 
ing over  58J  pounds  of  4%  milk  for  sixty 
consecutive  days! 

Juliana  De  Kol  has  had  two  calves, 
both  of  them  being  bulls.  The  first. 
Butter  King  by  name,  was  shown  in 
the  calf  class  over  six  months  and  un- 
der one  year  at  the  California  State 
Fair  in  1904,  with  the  leading  herds  on 
the  coast  in  competition.  He  was 
awarded  first  prize  in  his  class  and  also 
headed  first  prize  breeders'  young  herd 
and  first  prize  (gold  medal)  young  herd 
in  grand  sweepstakes. 

Her  second  calf,  Juliana's  King  of 
Riverside,  born  just  prior  to  Juliana's 
continental  trip  to  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair,  where  she  went  by  express  in  a 
special  car  to  attend  the  Butter  Mak- 
ers' Convention,  was  shown  at  both  the 
California  State  Fair  and  the  Lewis  & 
Clark  Exposition  at  Portland,  and  at 
both  of  these  fairs — like  his  brother  at 
the  State  Fair  last  year — was  awarded 
first  prize  as  bull  calf,  headed  the  first 
prize  young  herd  and  was  junior  grand 
champion  over  all  bulls  under  two  years 
of  age. 

Butter  King  we  have  sold;  we  have 
decided  to  retain  Juliana  King  of  River- 
side for  use  in  our  herd.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Rouch  of  Kingsburg,  Cal.,  who  now 
owns  a  very  fine  herd  of  pure-bred 
Holsteins,  is  now  the  lucky  owner  of 
Butter  King.  Mr.  Rouch  started  out 
with  the  idea  of  purchasing  the  best 
bull  that  money  could  buy  to  place  at 
the  head  of  his  herd.  He  went  at  this 
work  of  choosing  a  herd  header  very 
systematically,  engaging  Mr.  G.  S. 
Hewitt,  an  old-time  Holstein  breeder 
and  now  located  at  Hanford,  to  co-ope- 
rate with  him  in  this  important  move. 
After  a  great  amount  of  work,  careful 
consideration  and  visiting  many  of  the 
leading  herds,  they  both  agreed  that 
Juliana  de  Kol's  son,  Butter  King,  is 
truly  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
any  bull  in  this  country,  so  he  was 
chosen  to  go  to  Kingsburg  to  head  this 
fine  herd.  As  one  would  expect  from 
the  enviable  position  that  this  young 
bull  occupied  at  the  State  Fair  one  year 
ago,  he  is  a  very  choice  individual,  of 
good  size  and  very  handsomely  marked. 
It  is  with  the  strongest  assurance  and 
greatest  pleasure  that  we  predict  a 
world  of  success  for  Mr.  Rouch,  with 
Butter  King  at  the  head  of  his  herd. 

Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 

W.  C.  Hunt,  Manager. 


WELL  DRILLING 
MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  drill  any 
depth  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  I  -'  Different 
Styles.  We  challenge  com- 
petition. Send  for  Free  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  No.  27. 

KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO.,  27  Chestnut  St..  Waterloo,  la. 

FOR  Snow's  Grafting  Wax* 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THK  STATE! 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne  %  Dealers  in  Paper. 

Noe.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


CJ  TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


es 


Demand  a  Look  Inside 


4k  CPS 

DAIRY  TUBULAR  BOWL— All  Apart 

'•Bucket  bowl"  separator  makers  falsely  claim  to  make  separators  with  light,  simple,  easy, 
to-wash  bowls.  We  are  the  only  makers  who  dare  show  a  picture  of  our  bowl  —  all  others 
refuse.  There  are  secret  difficulties  about  other  bowls  the  makers  want  to  hide.  Pictures 
would  betray  them.  Other  makers  fear  pictures.  Our  handsome  Catalog  Z-181  tells  these 
secrets.    Write  for  it  todav. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Toronto.  Can.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA.  Chicago.  III. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


AND  OUR 
LINE  O 


!  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 


are  far  superior  to  other  like  goods.  The  cost,  efficiency  and  durability 
considered,  are  no  higher  than  so-called  cheaper  grades.  Everything  on  hand 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery.  Write  for  Catalogues.  Mailed  free. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9  and  II  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco      107  First  St.,  Portland      112  2nd  Ave.  South,  Sesttle 


ACflPHFR  TRAP  THAT  If  1 1  I  Q  It's  mighty  discouraging  to  buy  gopher  traps 
uu  i  1 1  l.n    Mini     immi    rvikko.  that  permit  er  to  escape  after  the  trap 

has  sprung.  If  you  have  used  other  traps  you  know  that  gophers  crawl  or  are  thrown  out  of  them 
and  the  gopher  that  has  been  caught  and  got  away  will  never  be  caught  again.  If  you  would 
take  no  chances  with  traps,  vou  should  investigate  the  merits  of  the 

IMPROVED  C.  V.  2-RING  GOPHER  TRAP. 

This  is  a  patented  trap,  embodying  all  the  latest  improvements.  It  is  superior  to  the  Single 
ring,  as  well  as  the  Clutch  and  Claw  Traps,  for  the  double  ring  disables  the  gopher  and  holds  it 
securely,  allowing  no  possibility  of  escape. 

See  that  you  get  the  genuine  Improved  C  V.  2-King.  Sold  everywhere  for  25c;  or  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  them,  send  us  his  name  and  25c.  for  sample  trap  or  12.50  for  a  dozen,  which 
we  will  forward  postpaid.      FALLS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  12  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


F*U m  JDS    Power, Rotary  and 

Centrifugal. 


DEEP  WELL,    OIL    AND  WINDMILL 
PUMPING  MACHINERY. 


J.C.H0WLETT  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 

256  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


Manufacturers 


-of- 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    Vl/rtTER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
•round  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


all  About 


es 


on  household 
goods  shipped 
east  or  west 
between 
Washington, 
I  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Colorado  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  rates  write  Bekins  Van 
&  Storage  Co.,  11  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
•J4I  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  X95  Washington  St.. 
Chicago;  1010  Bdwy.  Oakland.  Send  2c  forcity  maps. 


Redwood  and  Pine  Tanks. 

ROUND  AND  FLAT  HOOPS. 
PUMPS,  PIPE  and  FITTINGS. 

Estimates  furnished  on  Pumping  Plants  and 
Water  Supply  Outfits. 

CZ.    T.  ROSE. 
818  Bryant  St.  bet.  6th  and  Tth,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  finest  and  sweetest  watermelons  grown  are 
Florida  Favorite  Pure  Seeds,  for  sale  by  CREN- 
SHAW BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
Surviving,  Architecture.   Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  Fulton  St.,  I  Ilia-,  ii-ftt  of  (Hty  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Open  All  Year.      A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnation 
Assay,  825;   Blowpipe  Assay,  110.    Full  course  of 
Assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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DEERE  and  NEW  DEERE 


DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  4  Furrow. 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow 


Our  Plows  are  adapted  to  all  conditions  and  they  will  work  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  the  disc. 
Both  styles  have  all  the  latest  improvements  such  as  Bali-Bearing  Discs,  Patented  Landing  Device, 
Dust-Proof  Boxes.    And  they  have  the  strongest  frames  of  any  plow  on  the  mar 
«jt   J>         J>         J-  J-    Special  Circular  giving  detailed  description  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Deere    Implement  Co 

209  =  211   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Roessler  \  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Works:    PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

A  1VT I  guaranteed  98-99%  for  generating 

^✓I/Al^lILJEr  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 
The  only  positive  eradicator  of  the  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

RED  AND  BLACK  SCALE  and  other  insect  pests. 

  FOR    SALE    13  V  

THE  F.  W.  BRAUN  COMPANY,  -  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
MESSRS.  HAAS,  BARUCH  &  CO.      -       Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

THIS  IS  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 


SINGLE  TRACE  HARNESS 


(Patented  Sept.  12,  lflOS 


ATTACHMENT. 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard, 
Nursery  and  Hop  Fields, 

Both  Single  and  Double  Work. 

Light.  Durable.  Economical, 
Satisfactory. 

Price,  ^30. 

Full  particulars  furnished 
by  the  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN, 

L0DI,  CAL. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted 


CEMENT  FENCE  POSTS. 

MAKE  THEM  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS. 

CHEAPER  AND  A  HUNDRED  TIMES  MORE  LASTING  THAN  WOOD. 

Fire  Cannot  Destroy  Them.    Age  Adds  Strength. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SHOWING  SIMPLICITY  OF  WORKING  THE 

"COX"  CEMENT  FENCE  POST  MACHINE. 


PACIFIC  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  321  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREEN BANK 

T.  W.  JACKSON  <fc  CO. 
1  23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


98%  POWDERED  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH. 

BEST  OLIVE  DIP  AND  TREE  WASH. 

Analysis  of  a  competitive  brand  labeled  and  sold  as 

"98%  Powdered  I  Sodium  Hydrate  75.(30% 

Caustic  Soda"..  )  Sodium  Olid  58.59% 


RUMPS 

Are  the  Best  for  all  Conditions 
in  Pumping  for 

Irrigation,  Mining 
and  Reclamation. 

Efficiency  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

411  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


SEEDS  suitable  for  southern  climates,  Florida 
grown.  If  interested,  write  CRENSHAW  BROS., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  for  their  descriptive  catalog. 


0AI  IFORNIAcat 

unt.il  vim  in  B48MarketSt S  F-|Cal 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


For  the  Good  of  the  Order. 


To  the  Editor:— In  reply  to  Mrs.  R. 
S.  Twitchell's  article  of  December  9th, 
shall  state  that  soon  after  sending  my 
letter  to  press  I  was  informed  that 
there  was  a  Committee  on  Press  to  do 
the  writing  for  the  State  Grange,  and, 
as  I  did  not  wish  to  trespass,  it  was 
my  only  letter  except  direct  to  the 
Granges. 

As  the  space  is  not  all  taken  I  shall 
occasionally  write  articles  for  publica- 
tion with  the  understanding  that 
Grange  matter  from  other  sources  be 
given  a  preference,  if  at  any  time 
there  should  not  be  room  to  print  all 
received. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange  has  closed  and  its 
proceedings  as  printed  in  the  daily 
press  of  Atlantic  City  have  been  most 
interesting.  The  Worthy  Master's  re- 
port is  so  good  that  it  would  be  well 
not  only  for  Patrons  of  Husbandry  to 
read  it  carefully,  but  for  every  one 
eligible  to  become  a  member  of  a 
Grange. 

The  following  is  a  clipping  from  his 
report  showing  some  of  the  things  the 
Grange  has  accomplished: 

Influence  on  Legislation. — Along 
the  line  of  legislation  the  influence  of 
the  Grange  has  been  exerted  for  many 
years,  moulding  public  opinion  and 
crystallizing  it  into  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture,  the  farmers  and  people 
in  general.  Among  the  laws  already 
secured  might  be  cited: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  law  estab- 
lishing an  interstate  commission  to 
regulate  transportation  on  a  basis  of 
equity  between  shippers  and  localities, 
and  fairness  between  shippers  and  com- 
mon carriers,  and  prevent  discrimin- 
ation between  individuals  and  localities. 

The  securing  and  continuous  exist- 
ence of  free  rural  delivery. 

The  Act  of  February  19,  1903,  en- 
larging the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  of  the 
courts,  to  prevent  secret  rebates. 

The  so-called  Sherman  "anti-trust" 
law  of  1890  and  the  various  amend- 
ments since  that  time  enacted. 

The  Act  of  February,  1903,  creating 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  having 
authority  to  secure  full  information  re- 
garding the  organization  and  operation 
of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  Hatch  act  for  the  establishing  of 
experiment  stations. 

The  separation  of  the  agricultural 
schools  from  the  classical  colleges,  and 
directing  the  additional  appropriations 
for  agricultural  colleges  be  confined  to 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts. 

The  Grout  bill,  protecting  the  dairy 
interest  against  the  fraudulent  selling 
of  colored  oleomargarine  as  butter. 

The  Act  of  19U2  to  prevent  the  false 
branding  of  food  products,  protecting 
farmers  from  fraudulent  imitations  and 
consumers  from  the  imposition  of 
fraudulent  imitations  being  sold  to 
them  as  pure  articles. 

Not  only  in  securing  good  laws  was 
Grange  influence  potent,  but  in  pre- 
venting the  enactment  of  laws  that 
would  have  been  detrimental  to  public 
welfare.  The  preventing  of  the  exten- 
sion of  many  patents  beyond  a  reason- 
able limit  has  saved  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  people  in  the  lowering  of  the 
prices  of  articles  in  common  use,  whose 
patents  would  have  been  extended. 

In  the  defeat  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill. 

Preventing  the  ratification  of  reci- 
procity treaties  that  were  manifestly 
unfair  to  the  American  farmer. 

In  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Courts  will  be  found  where  the  Grange 
defeated  the  pretended  claims  for  roy- 
alties on  slide  gates  and  driven  wells. 
In  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  will  be  found  that 
important  decision  establishing  and 
affirming  the  right  of  legislative  super- 
vision and  control  by  Congress  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  legislative  super- 
vision of  all  corporations. 

Substantially  every  State  in  the 
Union  has  evidence  of  Grange  thought 
and  influence  in  equitable  laws  passed 


and  now  in  force  on  taxation,  transpor- 
tation, insurance,  pure  food  and  various 
protective  measures. 

No  one  can  fully  state  or  even  ap- 
proximately estimate  the  value  of  these 
various  laws  to  the  farming  interests 
of  this  country  and  public  welfare.  It 
is  safe  to  say  "that  the  laws  secured  by 
Grange  influence  are  worth  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  American  people,  and  to 
the  farmers  alone  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

You  may  expect  an  article  in  the 
near  future  stating  some  of  the  things 
the  Grange  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

Emily  L.  Burnham. 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


Revival  of  Grange  Work. 

To  the  Editor: — On  returning  from 
the  East,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  our  old 
standby,  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  is 
still  giving  space  for  news  concerning 
Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

To  his  surprise,  and  without  solicita- 
tion or  suggestion,  on  the  informal 
ballot,  the  writer  was  elected  Lecturer 
of  the  State  Grange  at  its  Napa 
session.  Studying  the  duties  of  that 
office,  I  despair  of  accomplishing  what 
is  designed  or  expected  without  hearty 
co-operation  of  State  and  subordinate 
officers.  The  former  have  already 
promised  theirs,  and  one  object  of  this 
letter  is  to  appeal  most  earnestly  for 
the  latter. 

The  State  Lecturer  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive regular  reports  from  the  lecturer 
of  each  subordinate  and  Pomona 
Granges,  and  to  aid  by  suggestions  and 
literature.  Mv  predecessors  in  office 
have  complained  of  forgetfulness  or  neg- 
lect, not  to  say  indifference  and  lack 
of  courtesy  from  Lecturers.  Not  for 
any  honor  to  the  individual,  or  even  the 
office,  so  much  as  the  desire  and  de- 
termination of  all  Lecturers  to  advance 
the  noble  and  useful  Order  to  which 
we  belong,  and  to  add  to  its  efficiency 
and  influence,  should  be  the  ruling 
motives  to  make  prompt  and  regular 
reports.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Worthy  Master,  officers  and  executive 
committee  to  have  more  field  work- 
done  than  heretofore.  Weak  Granges 
should  be  visited,  encouraged  and 
strengthened,  numerically  and  other- 
wise. New  Granges  must  be  organ- 
ized. How  much  time  the  writer  can 
give  to  this  work  is  not  now  certain. 
But  the  Worthy  Master  gives  assur- 
ance that  means  and  moral  support 
shall  not  be  withheld  so  long  as  re- 
sults justify.  Will  all  Lecturers  who 
read  this  write  me,  at  once,  any  cheer- 
ing news,  or  make  requests  for  needed 
help  in  any  way  ?  If  this  meet  the  eye 
of  any  member  of  any  Grange,  he  or 
she  would  do  me  a  favor  by  calling  the 
attention  of  their  Lecturer  to  the  above 
request. 

Items  ok  News. — I  do  not  think  we 
have  reported  the  organization  of  a 
Grange  at  Le  Grand,  Merced  county, 
by  Bro.  John  S.  Dore.  Bro.  Thos. 
Jacob  of  Visalia,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  reports  a  good  in- 
crease of  members  at  the  young  Grange 
at  Dinuba,  Tulare  county.  He  assisted 
at  the  initiation.  He  also  advises  me 
of  openings  for  Granges  at  San  Fer- 
nando, Los  Angeles  county,  and  Corn- 
ing, Tehama  County. 
J.  W.  Webb,  Lecturer  State  Grange. 

Box  451,  Modesto,  Stanislaus  county, 
Cal. 


ORPINGTONS. 

SILVER  CUP  for  BEST  DISPLAY;  40%  of  all  rib- 
bons in  class  to  Garden  Valley  Yards,  at  San 
Franc  isco  show  Dec.  2.  Illustrated  folder  tells  the 
rest;  it's  free.  Eggs  $3  and  *5  per  set.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  V.-Pres  Nat  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 
Member  Am.  Orp.  Club. 


Erabason's  POULTRY 

It's  a  dandv.   Cuts  of  fowls  from  life 


3UIDE  FREE, 


f  ( 'hicknis. Turkey.;.  Ducks  and  Geese, 
70  varieties.  Price  of  fowls  and  eggs. 
Send  10c  to  pay  postage  of  ttneguide 
ot  Poultry  and  buying  fowls.    Best  on  earth. 

[J.  R.  Brabazon,  Uox  22,  Ulenview,  Delavan,  Wi» 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 
IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

Stock  for  Sale.    Dept.  31.  Box  2602,  San  Francisco. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


UKO.  C.  KOKDINO,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  High  grade  thoroughbred  Holsteln  Bulls 
and  Heifers  Thoroughbred  Berkshire 
Hoars  and  Sows. 


RIVERSIDE  HEKD  HOLSTEIX  CATTLE  

One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co..  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Shorthorns: 

milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First-class  dairy- 
breeding  Smooth  cattle  Best  pedigree.  P.O. 
Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HO L STEIN 8 — Winners  at  State  Fairs  of  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near 
S.  F.    F.  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


"HOWARD"  SHOKTHORNS— Quinto  Herd,  77 
premiums  California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle  Co  , 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALK-Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.O.C.  JKKSKY8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN S  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


POULTRY. 


FIUKONS  for  si|iial>  raising,  50c  to  *l  50  per  pair. 
Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White  Minorcas- ranch 
bred  and  free  range.  Eggs  only.  Agent  for 
Cyphers  •'  Model  "  Incubator  and  Brooder— best 
made.    A.Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  California. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma.  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

C.B.CARRINOTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  by  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

S  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  has  the  Gold  Medal 
Hock  of  South  Down  sheep. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


POLAND-CHINAS.— Choice   stock,   bred  from 
prize  winners.   R.  Kynaston,  Burson,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nile*  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERK  SHI  RES — Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.  T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue — FREE. 


x  ,  ouo  sacrauieiibo  a  i    situ  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


MANHATTAN  FOOO  fattens  stock  and  poultry. 
Cures  all  common  ailments.   At  your  grocer. 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

EACH  VARIETY  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  fine  poultry.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Eggs  11.25  per  setting  or  two 
settings  (2.00;  15.00  per  100.  A  few  choice  birds 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  SMITH,  331  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


SINGLE 
COMB 

Thoroughbred  Stock.  Eggs  for  setting,  $1  50  for 
15,  $2.50  for  30,  i:i  51)  for  45,  MtOO  per  100. 

INDIAN  RUNER  DUCKS. 

Eggs,  J1.50  for  12,  *7.50  per  100. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  JOHN  P.  BODKN, 
1338  Second  St.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


OULTRY  ror  PROFIT 


pleasure,  is  easy  if  you  have  a 
1906  Pattern  Standard  Cyphers 
.i  Incubator.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  more 
and   healthier  chicks  than  any  other. 

80  DAY  j  TRIAL-    Start  right  *ad  nan  money, 
plcte  outfits  tor  dooryard  or  farm.  Catalogue 
_  md  Poultry  Guide  C*-8  pagW)  lr«e  if  you  mention 
mal land  send  addresses  of  two  nearly  poultry  raisers. 
Address  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..  p-!*FALO,  N.  Y. 
BoguOt  Chicago.  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Buy  From  Our  Ftctrary— S»«  On^-Third. 

PR»CTIC»L  ^CUBATORS^^j 

stronger  chick,     IP  VOWS'  GIMWNTIt 

Cii  int.  mcucii  iic  to .  ms  iiiisi.  Sh  Jttt.w. 


MPIM  UUANTPn  TO  LEARN  BARBER  TRADE 
mtl'  WHU  I  tU  FIRST-CLASS  PROFESSION. 

Trade  taught  in  eight  weeks.  Positions  secured. 
Write  for  particulars.  MOLER  BARBER  COL- 
LEGE, &J2  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  COAST'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

Three  Importations  in  1905. 

THE  ONLY  FIRM  IN  CALIFORNIA  HAVING  A  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF 

Percherons,  Royal  Belgians,  Shires, 
Clydes,  French  Coach  and 
German  Coach,  always  on  hand. 

HORSES  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  WITH  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  stables,  and  correspondence  is  invited.    Call  or  address 

LANDIS  BROS.,     Folsom,  California. 

Must  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders  Have  Stood  the  Test. 

J&SS^^J&SSSl^       Beware  of  others  "JUST  AS  GOOD." 

We  hatch  and  prepare  little  chicks— White  Leghorns— for  shipment,  to  all  points  within  sixty  hours 
travel  from  Petaluma.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  When  the  chicks  come  high,  they  are  the 
most  profitable.   We  also  supply  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.   Prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  on 

application. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

mrivi — i  "Trrrr    1 1  v  tmmi 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO..  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Franciscj. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 
PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

1 — * — >  u  A  Two-year-old 
IVVy9H9     field  grown. 

Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Daphne,  and  other  hardy  flowering 
Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Acacias,  Pines,  Cypress,  and  a  large 
collection  of  Trees. 

Cypress,  Blue  and  Red  Gums,  Pines 
transplanted  in  boxes. 

Pure  Bur  Clover  SeecL 


We  have  arranged  to  gather  Clover  Burs  in 
quantities,  clean  them  from  all  noxious  weeds, 
thresh,  and  can  deliver  the  seed  in  any  quantities, 
practically  tree  from  all  foreign  seed. 


Write  for  Circulars,  Samples  and 
Prices. 

THE   JESSUP  -  WHEELAN  CO., 
224  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

C0C0ZELLE  BUSH 


SQUASH. 


Matures  in  ten  weeks. 
Continues  hearing  till  frost. 

Yields  more  tons  per  acre  than  any  other  squash 
or  pumpkin. 

Can  be  planted  five  feet  apart  each  way. 

Can  be  planted  until  August  1st  and  mature 
crop. 

The  best  stock  squash. 

Trial  packet,  10c;  1  lb.,  50c;  10  lbs.,  14.00,  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  NURSERY, 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


GUM  TREES 

IN  VARIETY, 

including  RUDIS,  ROSTRATA,  VIMINALIS. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 
MONTEREY  PINES, 

f\l\    Transplanted    In  Boxes. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted. 
W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  PET  ALUM  A,  CAL. 


TREES! 

80,000  APPLE  TREES  in  42  Varieties. 

Extra  well  rooted.  Clean.  Grafted  on  whole 
roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  an  extra  line 
stock  of  Prunes,  Pears,  Plums  and  Walnuts. 

Write  for  price  list.      A.  P.  SCHEIDECKER, 
Prop.  Pleasant  View  Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


PECAN    TREES   AND  NUTS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded  our  Nut  and 
Tree  Exhibits,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

High-grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all  best 
varieties. 

770  acres  in  Pecans. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "J,"  with  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  valuable  treatise  upon  Pecan  Culture. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc., 
DeWitt,  Ga. 


AUSTRALIAN  RYE  GRASS 

SEED  (Perennial) 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER, 
BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS. 

PRICE,    FIVE   CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Samples  on  request. 

VIERRA  BROS..  Moss.  Monterey  Co.,  Cal. 


EES 


Prom  carefully  hand-selected  seed. 
Postal  gets  prices. 

A.  A.  MILLS,      Anaheim,  California. 

BLUE  GUM,  RED  GUM  and 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS 

Transplanted    1  n  Boxes 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

W.  A.  REINHOLDT, 

MAIN  STREET  NURSERY  PETALUMA,  CAL- 


FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPEVINES 

All  Leading  Sorts  for 
Commercial  Purposes. 

We  are  not  the  largest  Nursery  Concern  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  hut  our  lone  experience  in 
the  business  and  our  reputation  for  Fair  and 
Square  dealing  class  us  among  the  most 
reliable.  We  can  refer  to  thousands  of  our 
patrons  as  to  our  reliability. 

Write  us  and  send  us  a  list  of  your  wants 

The  Fresno 
Nursery  Co.,  inc. 

(Capital  150,000.00) 
Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  FREE. 


We  have  the  largest  Citrus 
Nurseries  in  the  world.  We 
can  talk  quality  and  make  a 
price.  We  can  give  you 
strong,  healthy  stock — root 
and  branch.  Write  us  be- 
fore you  spend  a  dollar  for 
trees;  you  will  not  regret  it. 

Send  for  our  Yea  and  Nay 
of  Citrus  Culture — free. 

Sweet,  sour  Pomelo  and  Citrus 
Trifoliata  seed  bed  plants. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 

R.  M.  TEAGUE.  Prop.     SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 


PLANT  THE 

Lob  Ingir 

SMYRNA  FIG. 

This  is  the  world-famed  Fig  of  Commerce. 

You  will  save  money  by  patronizing  us. 

We  are  selling  good  stocky  trees  at  815.00  per  100; 
Capris  at  the  same  price. 

LET  US  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 

MAYW00D  COLONY  NURSERY, 

CORNING,  CAL. 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 


Ferry's  Seeds  are  best  becanse  „- 
successful  years  have  been  spent  in 
their  development— half  a  centnry 
of  expert  care  in  making  them 
superior  to  all  others 
We  are  specialists  in  growing 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 
1D06  Seed  Annual  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit, 


FERRYS 

SEEDS 


CITRUS  TREES. 

THE  PHILIPPI  NURSERIES, 

ROCELIN.  CAL. 

PURE  Florida  Favorite  Melon  Seeds.  If  you  want 
genuine  seeds  of  this  variety,  write  CRENSHAW 
BROS.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

The  well  known  SEED  GROWERS, 

formerly  at  Santa  Clara,  now  located  at 

815=817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 

We  are  now  prepared  to  sell  our  Seeds  in  any  quantity, 
Wholesale  or  Retail. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  ONION  Seed  and  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seed; 
Also  SWEET  PEAS  and  all  kinds  of  Flower  Seeds; 
Also  ALFALFA  and  all  kinds  of  Farm  and  Field  Seeds. 

SEEDS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  ONLY, 

WRITE  FOR  HANDSOME  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


J  i  T"  APPLE — Leading  Varieties. 

rnnn  I  APRICOT— Blenheim,  Hemskirk  and  Royal. 

LA  |  ALMOND— I.X.L.,  Nonpariel,  Drake's  Seedling. 

I  Ull     IIUUUl  PRUNE— French,  Imperial,  Silver  and  Sugar. 

WALNUT    Burbank's  Soft  Shell. 

GRAPE  UINES-Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Varieties. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  SMALL  FRUIT  AND  BERRY  PLANTS. 
VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FARM  SEEDS. 
BURR  CLOUER  SEED— The  Best  SoiMmproving  Crop. 

CORS^NCE       TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.         419-421  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Will  mail  you  their  latest 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 

Valuable  Hints  for  the  Fall 
Planting  of  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Trees,      Shrubbery,  etc. 


Forage  Plants,  Vetches, 
Alfalfa,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Established  1 876. 

Myroiolan  Nurse 

JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,   Alameda    Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 


Fruit  Trees. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 


s  f*  e  e  i «  lt  "v — 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 

SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


BURBANK'S 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

SI. 50  per  dozen,  $7.50  per  100,  $50  per  1000. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pt>ones:   Home  1291;  Sunset  1297.        Pasadena,  Cal. 


Y NURSERIES 
GROW  THE 
BEST  TREES 


T.  J.  TRUE,     Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


R00TEDVINES. 

Tokay,  Emperor, 
Thompson  Seedless,  Sultana, 
Malaga,  Muscatel,  Zinfandel. 

Also  MUIR  PEACH  TREES. 


Fowler  Nursery  Co. 

FOWLER,  CAL. 


ORANGE  TREES 

Three  and  four  year  old 

Improved  Washington  Navel  Trees 

for  this  season's  planting. 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  LARGE  ORDERS 

ADDRESS:  Manager,  SPRING  VALLEY  RANCH 
Rocklln,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

20,000  strong-rooted  Loganberry  tips,  2  cts.  each 
or  $15  00  per  M  Cuthbert  Raspberry  and  Lawton 
Blackberry  2  cts.  each  or  $5.00  per  M. 

L.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

Is  out  of  sight  compared  with  other  pears 
GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Cal. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fkancisco,  Dec.  27,  l»05. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  •  S4*@   S3%         88«@  37* 

Thursday   S3%®   83  88   @  87* 

Friday   83%®   82^         87*®  87 

Saturday   82X®   82H         8?*@  87 

•Monday    ®     ®  

Tuesday   83^®   82*         87*®  86* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  In  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday    46*®44*  44*®44 

Thursday   45*@441«  44%®44* 

Friday   45X@44Ii  44fc®44 

Saturday   44*@44K  44*|®« 

•Monday  —    @  

Tuesday   44?s@43S  UH®43% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1906. 
*1  4()%®1  40% 
1  4UV<i>l  40  * 
1  II-,./  I  41 
I  40 

I   )•  =s..i  I   !••  =  , 


Wednesday 
Thursday . . . 

Frida>   

Saturday  .. . 
«  Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  — 
•Holiday. 


Dec.  1905. 

I  @  

 @  — 

 <a — 

 ® — 

 (a   

Wheat. 


Spot  wheat  is  steady  in  price  and  a 
shade  firmer  as  to  tone.  The  large  Ori- 
ental shipments  from  the  North,  to- 
gether with  the  large  amount  of  wheat 
which  has  already  come  forward  to  the 
market,  has  impressed  traders  with  the 
idea  that  supplies  of  Northern  wheat  may 
not  be  inexhaustible,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  while  nearly  all  buyers  of 
wheat  have  fairly  large  stocks,  prices  are 
being  firmly  held  as  quoted.  There  has 
been  a  fairly  active  market  for  futures, 
considering  that  some  dullness  is  to  be 
expected  on  account  of  the  holidays. 
Prices  for  May  wheat  have  ranged  around 
$1.40  to  S1.40J,  and  the  market  seems  to 
have  a  strong  undertone.  A  late  report 
of  the  general  wheat  situation,  emanating 
from  a  neutral  source  in  Chicago,  says 
that  wheat  appears  to  be  on  a  sound  and 
legitimate  basis,  where  neither  the  buyer 
nor  the  seller  can  look  for  anything  rad- 
ical in  the  way  of  price  changes.  An  ev- 
idence of  this  sound  condition  in  the 
wheat  market  is  the  fact  that  neither 
war,  revolution,  famine,  nor  the  Ar- 
gentine crop  was  able  to  greatly  inlluence 
the  market. 

California  Milling  tl  42  @1  4754 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping   1  40   ®1  45 

Northern  Club   1  42*®  1  43* 

Northern  Bluestem   1  45   ©1  47* 

Northern  Red   1  35  ©1  37* 

PKICES  Or  FUTURES. 

Tuesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1906,  wheat  ranged  from  »1.405b©1.40%. 

Flour. 

Flour  is  quiet  but  steady.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  just  between  seasons, 
the  jobbers  are  finding  a  very  dull  mar- 
ket, and  this,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  flour  has  never  regained  its  lost  foot- 
ing in  the  Orient,  is  having  a  rather  de- 
pressing effect.  Some  very  large  ship- 
ments have  been  made  to  Japan,  how- 
ever, from  Northern  ports,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  shortage  of  the  rice  crop 
there  may  have  the  effect  of  neutralizing 
the  effect  of  the  Chinese  boycott. 

Patents,  California  t   @4  85 

Second  Patents,  California    @4  60 

Straights     @4  25 

Superfine  No.  1   3  50  ©3  75 

Superfine  No.  2    3  00  ©3  40 

Oregon  Bakers'   4  15  ©4  50 

Washington  Bakers'   4  25  ©4  60 

Eastern  Patents   5  50  ©  

Barley. 

The  spot  barley  market  is  firm,  espe- 
cially on  bright  lots  of  No.  1  feed.  This 
grade  is  rather  scarce,  and  is  quickly 
snapped  up  when  offered  at  the  figure 
of  $1.22i.  Other  grades  of  feed  barley  are 
also  in  request,  but  there  is  not  the  activ- 
ity to  the  trading,  and  they  are  much 
more  easily  obtained,  receipts  having  been 
fairly  liberal  for  this  grade.  Barley  fu- 
tures have  been  active,  May  option  sell- 
ing between  $1.21  and  81.23. 

Brewing  tl  22*®  1  25 

Feed,  No.  1   1  20  (S>1  22* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  15  @1  17* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   I  25  @1  30 

Oevaller.  common  to  fair   1  20  01  25 

Oats. 

The  oat  market  is  steady  and  prices  are 
being  well  maintained.  Arrivals  from  the 
North  have  not  been  so  heavy  as  for- 
merly, as  it  is  said. thai  prices  in  the  North 
are  too  high  to  warrant  much  buying  for 
shipment  to  San  Francisco.  Reds  and 
blacks  are  firmly  held,  and  choice  lots 
readily  bring  top  quotations. 

White  oats  tl  47*ffil  55 

Black  oats    <g>\  75 

Red,  choice     1  35  ®l  65 

»ed,  fair    1  25   @l  35 

Darn 

The  corn  market  is  firm.    Yellow  is 


scarce  in  both  varieties,  and  the  large  va- 
riety is  somewhat  firmer  in  price.  West- 
ern, to  arrive,  is  quoted  lower.  White 
Egyptian  corn  is  somewhat  firmer  in 
price. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  35  ®1  37* 

Large  Yellow     @1  25 

Small  Yellow   1  50   (5)1  55 

Egyptian  White    1  37*ffll  41* 

Egyptian  Brown    1  25  (S>1  27* 

Kye. 

The  movement  has  been  very  light,  as 
millers  do  not  feel  disposed  to  purchase 
heavily  at  these  figures,  believing  that  a 
decline  is  imminent.  This  .belief  is  only 
founded  on  past  markets  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  warranted  by  actual  figures 
relating  to  supply  and  demand.  Mean- 
while, a  good  lot  of  rye  continues  to 
change  hands  occasionally  at  while 
the  off  grades  move  rather  slowly  at  $1.45. 

Good  to  choice  tl  45   @1  52* 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  practically  no  market  for 
buckwheat  at  the  present  time,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  stocks  are  very  light  and 
are  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the 
millers.  An  occasional  lot  continues  to 
arrive,  and  usually  brings  a  figure  closo 
to  the  quotation  of  $1.75. 

Good  to  choice     ®1  75 

Bean*. 

The  market  continues  steady  on  both 
large  and  small  whites,  and  on  pinks  with 
very  little  trading  in  any.  Red  Kidneys 
and  Blackeyes  are  firm  and  in  rather 
short  supply,  while  red  beans  and  Black- 
eyes  are  being  firmly  hold  at  appearing 
quotations.  The  main  feature  of  the 
market  has  been  the  rapid  rise  in  tho 
price  of  limas,  which  seems  to  be  verify- 
ing the  prediction  made  by  various  deal- 
ers right  along,  to  the  effect  that  ono 
large  local  concern  has  the  lima  bean 
situation  pretty  thoroughly  in  hand. 
The  price  has  now  reached  $4.75  per 
cental  for  choice. 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   »3  00   ®3  25 

Large  White   2  00  ®2  60 

Pinks   1  75   ©2  00 

Pinks,  damaged   1  00  ®1  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  50  ®3  65 

Red  Kidneys   3  65  @3  90 

Reds   3  00   @3  10 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  50   @4  75 

Black-eye  Beans   4  60  @4  75 

Dried  Peas. 

Tho  market  is  firm  on  both  California 
green  peas  and  on  Niles  with  stocks  well 
cleaned  up  in  both  varieties.  An  occa- 
sional lot  comes  forward  from  Mendocino 
or  Humboldt  counties,  and  is  readily 
picked  up  at  appearing  quotations.  No 
appreciable  quantity  of  Salinas  peas 
snowed  up  in  the  local  market  this  season, 
most  of  them  having  gone  south,  where  a 
better  market  was  found. 

Green  Peas,  California   t2  25   @2  40 

Niles   1  75  ®2  Q0 

Hope. 

There  is  very  little  change  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  hop  market  this  week,  as, 
with  tho  exception  of  one  fair  sized  sale  of 
Sonomas  at  10c,  no  appreciable  business 
was  transacted.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  after  the  holidays  there  will  bo 
some  improvement,  as  the  present  season 
is  characterized  by  the  usual  dullness 
which  exists  at  this  time  in  the  year. 
Growers  are  more  disposed  to  make  con- 
cessions than  formerly,  as  they  realize 
that  statistically  the  situation  would 
scarcely  warrant  any  better  prices  than 
those  now  prevailing. 

Medium  to  fair   6  ffi— 

Good  brewing   8  @  8* 

Prime   9  @ — 

Prime  to  choice   9*©I0* 

Wool. 

Locally  the  situation  contains  very  lit- 
tle change  from  that  recorded  for  the 
past  several  weeks.  The  Eastern  market 
is  developing  some  activity,  however,  and 
California  and  other  Western  wools  are 
in  somewhat  better  demand.  A  few  sales 
of  the  fall  clip  have  been  made  to  the 
scourers  at  about  the  appearing  quota- 
tions. An  Eastern  report  states  that 
about  300,000  pounds  of  California  wools 
were  disposed  of  in  the  Boston  market 
last  week  at  prices  ranging  from  28c  to  30c. 

If  A  I.I. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   15  @16* 

Northern,  free   14*@lt5 

Northern,  defective  12  ®I4 

Middle  County,  free  14  ®16 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  10  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern, defective          9  @ll 

SPRING. 

Oregon,  valley  23  @2i 

Eastern  Oregon  15  @17 

Nevada  16  ®ai 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  has  been  but  little  activity  in  the 
hay  market  this  week,  owing  to  the  holi- 
day and  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of 
the  year.  Arrivals  have  been  fairly 
heavy,  owing  partly  to  a  better  supply  of 
cars  and  partly  to  the  rains,  which  give 
assurance  of  green  feed  and  have  released 
a  large  amount  of  hay  heretofore  held 


in  the  country  for  emergencies.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  prices,  although 
the  wet  weather  has  made  the  market  a 
little  easier. 

Wheat,  choice  ,.tl4  00  ®  lfi  50 

Wheat,  other  grades   8  00  ®  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  ra>  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  IS  00 

Wild  Oat   6  00  2   9  U0 

Barley   7  00  ®   9  50 

Clover   6  00  @  B  08 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  II  50 

Stock  hay   7  00  ®   B  00 

Compressed   10  00  @  13  00 

Straw,  >  bale   35  ®  55 

MIllBtufTs. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  most  kinds 
of  feedstuffs,  though  a  continuance  of  tho 
rains  is  likely  to  affect  prices  somewhat  in 
the  near  future  by  bringing  out  the  green 
feed.  Bran  and  middlings  are  in  rather 
light  supply  and  are  a  shade  firmer, 
though  quotably  unchanged.  Other  vari- 
eties are  steady  at  appearing  quotations. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  Tj*  ton  t21  00  ©  22  00 

Bran,  ^  ton   20  00  @  21  00 

Middlings   27  50  ®  29  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  @  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled,  choice   26  00  ®  27  00 

Cornmeal   29  50  ®  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  00  ®  81  00 

Oilcake  Meal   39  00  ®  40  00 

Cocoanut  cake  or  meal   24  50  ©  25  50 

Seeds. 

The  market  on  seeds  continues  quiet 
and  is  not  expected  to  command  attention 
before  another  month  at  least.  Prices  are 
being  well  maintained,  as  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  stocks  will  be  any  more  than 
adequate  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
Mustard  seed  prices  are  being  firmly  held, 
as  stocks  on  hand  are  rather  light,  and  it 
is  expected  that,  owing  to  the  satisfactory 
prices  received  for  this  year's  crop,  a 
larger  area  than  last  year  will  be  devoted 
to  mustard  this  year. 

Alfalfa  •  til  00   ©14  CO 

Flax     ®  

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50  ®  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @  4  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6*@  7 

Rape   2*@  3 

Hemp   3*@  4 

Timothy   5V4@  8 

Honey. 

There  have  been  fair-sized  arrivals  of 
honey  this  week,  which  have  brought 
about  the  quoted  prices.  Growers  are 
becoming  more  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
the  reports  of  tremendous  honey  short- 
ages were  erroneous  and  were  doubtless 
circulated  with  the  intention  of  bulling 
the  market.  White  honey,  both  extracted 
and  in  the  comb,  is  moving  off  readily, 
while  amber  is  only  in  fair  demand. 

Extracted,  Water  White   4*®  5 

Extracted,  White  ,    4*@  4* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   @  4'5 

Extracted,  Amber   3*@  4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  ®  3* 

White  Comb,  1-frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   7  ®  8 

Beeswax 

There  has  been  a  good  steady  demand 
for  dark  wax  and  supplies  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers  are  very  light.  Light  wax  is  in 
fair  request  and  prices  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  ft  26  @2X 

Dark   21  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Heats. 

The  meat  market  is  in  somewhat  better 
shape  than  at  any  time  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  have 
been  liberal  and  beef  is  a  shade  firmer  in 
price.  Hogs  are  active,  the  market  hav- 
ing reached  6c  for  good  stock  under  250 
pounds  weight. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  wore  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  Tb   5  ®  5* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4*@  5 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4 

Mutton— ewes,  H^Hc;  wethers   9*@10 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  tos   — ®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   5*@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat,  under  150  tos    5*@  6 

Veal,  large,  V  to   S  @  7* 

Veal,  small,  V  to   8  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  *  ft  10  (311 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  market  is  very  quiet  and  no 
largo  transactions  are  expected  until  after 
January  1st.  Both  in  San  Francisco  and 
in  the  East  the  markets  are  inactive  at 
unchanged  prices.  Quotations  will  prob- 
ably ease  off  a  little  after  the  first  of  tho 
year,  but  hides  of  good  quality  are  scarce 
and  can  hardly  go  down  perceptibly  in 
price. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  lirintr  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  13  @—      12  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  12   @—      11  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  11*®—  10*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  11*©—  10*©— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts.ll*®—  10*@— 

Stags   7  ®8       7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  10*®—      10  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  12  ®—      II  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  13  ®—      12  @— 

Dry  Hides  19  ®—      19  ®— 


True  to 
Name. 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  young 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines  for  planting  be  true  to 
name.  Thev  must  also  be  well  rooted  and 
properly  prepared  for  shipping  and  planting. 
Such  are  the  trees  from  our  nurseries. 

We  have  four  separate  nurseries,  comprising 
over  eleven  hundred  acres,  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  each  having  its  peculiar  soil 
best  suited  to  the  special  requirements  of  dif- 
ferent trees,  shrubs  and  vines  for  their  perfect 
development.  It  is  a  costly  method  for  us  to 
pursue,  but  it  enables  us  to  grow  the  very  best 
on  the  market. 

Calimyrna  Figs. 

Over  fourteen  years  of  careful  experimenting 
with  the  growth  of  the  Smyrna  tig,  or  tig  of 
commerce,  in  this  country  were  required  before 
we  could  say 
that  we  had 
been  entirely 
successful  in 
propagating 
this  valuable 
Hg.  and  for  the 
past  live  years 
we  have  been 
growing  this  tig 
In  its  perfec- 
tion, drying,  packing  and  marketing  it. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Smyrna 
fig,  but  with  our  varied  experience  in  this  line 
we  feel  warranted  in  recommending  one,  the 
Calimyrna,  as  the  most  profitable  and  best  for 
all  commercial  purposes  We  are  able  to  sup- 
ply almost  any  desired  quantity  of  these  supe- 
rior trees. 

We  protect  the  Calimyrna  tig  with  a  seal, 
which  Is  attached  to  each  bundle  of  trees. 


We  make  mention  of  our  superior  stock  of 

Peaches,  Plums, 
Prunes,  Pears, 
Apples,  Apricots, 
Cherries,  Olives, 
Nectarines,  etc. 

These  trees  are  all  grown  in  our  nursery  plant 
No.  3,  which  has  a  rich  river  bottom  soil  per- 
mitting the  most  perfect  rooting.  Our 

Oranges, 
Lemons, 

Pomelos, 
Limes, 
Citron, 

and  all  of  our  citrus  fruit  trees  are  grown  in 
our  nursery  at  Exeter,  which  has  a  deep,  rich 
loam  and  Is  particularly  suited  to  this  particu- 
lar line.  All  of  the  standard  varieties  will  be 
found  in  our  stock  of  strictly  first-class  trees. 

Qrape  Vines. 

As  we  are  the  largest  growers  on  the  coast  of 
the  best  varieties  of  raisin,  wine  and  table 
grapes,  and  also  make  a  specialty  of  vines 
grafted  on  phylloxera  resistant  roots  we  are 
)n  a  position  to  till  your  orders  most  satisfac- 
torily. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Our  catalogue,  in  either  English  or  Spanish, 
is  profusely  illustrated  and  gives  a  good  Idea 
of  the  immensity  of  our  stock.  We  mall  it  free 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  5c  postage.  Price 
list  mailed  on  application. 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW. 

If  you  are  contemplating  doing  any  planting 
In  the  future,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  place 
your  order  as  early  as  possible.  We  will  book 
your  order  now  and  ship  your  stock  when  It  is 
desired. 

Paid-Up  Capital,  $200,000.00. 

Fancher  Creek 
Nurseries, 


(INCORPORATED  . 
GEO.  C.  R0EDING,  President  and  Manager. 

Fresno,  California. 
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Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  concerning  the 
market  for  bags  and  bagging  except  that 
there  is  practically  nothing  doing  in  a 
business  way,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  any- 
thing prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
rainy  season.  The  Calcutta  market  is  a 
shade  weaker  for  futures,  June  bags  be- 
ing quoted  at  6£c  and  6fc  per  pound. 

Bean  Bags  •  6U® — 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  No.  I,  No.  2  7%@1% 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6y2®7% 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   VA®7% 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tt)   —  ®  30 

Wool  Sacks,  3J<B>   —   @  34 

Poultry. 

The  market  is  bare  of  local  stock,  but 
very  strong  on  all  large  varieties,  large 
hens  being  in  special  demand.  Steady 
prices  are  expected  to  prevail  all  this 
week  and  even  an  advance  above  top 
quotations  may  be  received  on  extra 
fancy  and  large  stock.  The  turkey  mar- 
ket did  not  reach  as  high  a  figure  as  had 
been  predicted  for  it,  but  a  good  average 
price  was  received,  and  all  receipts  were 
well  cleaned  up,  leaving  the  market  bare 
to-day.  Turkeys  will  be  wanted  in  the 
local  market  for  the  New  Year  trade. 

Turkeys,  choice  Young,  $  fb  *  20  @  21 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,     fl>   20  @  21 

Turkeys,  live  hens  $  fb   20  @  21 

Hens,  California,  f»  dozen   5  00  @  5  50 

Hens,  large   6  50  @  7  00 

Roosters,  old   5  00  @  6  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  @  7  00 

Fryers   5  50  @  6  00 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @  4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  f>  dozen   5  00  @  6  00 

Ducks,  young,  f>  dozen   6  00  @  8  00 

Geese,  %  P»lr   2  00  @  2  25 

Goslings,  f,  pair   2  00  @  3  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ^  dozen      @  1  25 

Pigeons,  youn«{   2  00  ®  2  25 

Butter. 

The  butter  market  is  firmer  on  nearly 
all  grades,  the  high  price  of  extras  having 
caused  the  intermediate  and  lower  grades 
to  come  into  more  general  consumption. 

Creamery,  extras,  #  to   32  @33 

Creamery,  firsts   —  ®2T'  , 

Creamery,  seconds   21  @25 

Dairy,  select   20  @25 

Dairy,  Arses   22  @25 

Dairy,  seconds   20  @22 

California  storage   23Hr<»25y, 

Mixed  Store   —  @20 

Cheese. 

Steady  prices  on  cheese  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
market  is  excellent.  Receipts  were  fairly 
large,  but  were  readily  taken  care  of  by  a 
good  demand. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   13  @\4% 

California,  good  to  choice   —  @13 

California,  fair  to  good   11  @12^ 

California,  "Young  Americas"   13  @14 

Eastern,  new   16  @17 

Eggs. 

The  market  for  fresh  ranch  eggs  con- 
tinues to  decline,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
a  still  lower  level  will  be  reached,  as  it 
was  largely  a  speculative  movement 
which  had  kept  eggs  up  to  their  former 
high  figure.  Even  Eastern  eggs  are 
weaker  in  price  at  this  writing. 

California,  seleot,  large,  white  and  fresh.  —  @35 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  30  @32'/2 

California,  good  to  choice  store   —  @30 

Eastern  firsts   23  @2t> 

Eastern  seconds   19  @20 

Potatoes. 

The  market  continues  firm  for  fancy 
grades  only,  while  all  cheap  stock  is  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  accumulate,  owing  to 
the  falling  off  of  the  shipping  demand  for 
the  South  and  Southwest.  Fancy  Salinas 
stock  is  in  good  demand,  and,  owing  to 
the  lightness  of  receipts,  the  top  price  of 
$1.50  is  occasionally  exceeded  for  excep- 
tionally fine  lots. 

River  Burbanks,     cental   60   ffl  80 

Salinas  Burbanks   1  15   (S>  1  50 

Oregon  Burbanks   75   (a)  1  15 

Tomales   80   @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes   1  25  ®  1  50 

Vegetables. 

The  vegetable  market  is  firmer.  A 
brisk  local  demand,  supplemented  by  news 
of  heavy  frosts  in  the  south,  has  caused 
dealers  here  to  advance  prices  materially. 
Egg  plant  is  now  selling  at  10c  to  15c  per 
pound,  and  all  other  vegetables  of  kin- 
dred varioty  have  advanced  correspond- 
ingly, owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
ability  of  supplies  to  continue  to  arrive. 
Bell  peppers  are  bringing  12£c  to  15c  per 
pound,  and  green  peppers  6c  to  8c  per 
pound.  Tomatoes  are  easier,  owing  to 
the  poor  quality  of  arrivals,  many  ship- 
ments being  so  badly  damaged,  either  by 
frost  or  rain,  as  to  make  them  unsalable. 
The  onion  market  is  firm,  with  prices 
about  as  quoted,  though  there  is  consid- 


erable water    damaged   stock  arriving 
which  will  not  bring  these  figures. 

Caulifljwer,  f,  dozen   —  (B)  1  00 

Beans,  String,  $to    8  @  9 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fbs...     —  &  1  50 

Egg  Plant,  ft  lb   10   <?>  15 

Garlic,  «  lb    7  f»  8 

Onions,  Oregon,  $  ctl   1  30   ffi  1  40 

Onions,  New  Yellow  Danvers,  $  ctl.  1  25  fo)  1  40 
Onions,  Australian  Brown,  f*ctl...  1  25  (3)  1  45 

Peas,  Green,  $  ft   6  ®  8 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  ft   1214®  15 

Peppers,  Green,  *ft   .       6  ia  8 

Tomatoes,  $  box  or  crate   75  <&  1  00 

Artichokes,  $  doz   50   (a)  1  00 

Cucumbers,  $  dozen   1  00   r«)  1  25 

Carrots,  ft  sack   65   (a)  75 

Hubbard  Squash,  fl  ton   —   ©20  00 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
|  trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
I  or  paid  for.   They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
I  the  ends,  and  weigh  when  rilled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.   Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  tos.  gross. 

Fresh  Fruits 

The  market  is  rather  quiet,  owing  to 
'  the  holidays.  Apples  are,  however,  some- 
what firmer,  as  there  was  an  unusual  de- 
mand for  holiday  consumption  as  well  as 
a  considerable  demand  for  Eastern  ship-  \ 
ment.  The  top  quotation  of  $1.25  is  some- 
times exceeded  for  extra  fancy  stock, 
though  the  arrivals  of  such  stock  are  not 
sufficiently  large  to  justify  a  higher  quo- 
tation. There  are  still  a  few  grapes  left 
in  the  local  market,  and  such  as  are  of 
desirable  quality  bring  from  $1.25  to  $1.65 
per  crate.  Persimmons  are  plentiful  at 
appearing  quotations. 
Apples,  choice  to  select,  V  50-lb  bx  100  (S 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box      75  @ 

Figs,  $  two  layer  

Grapes,  Verdell,  crate  

Grapes,  Tokay,  ^  crate  

Grapes.  Muscat,  $  crate  

Huckleberries,  %  ft  

Persimmons,  ^  box   

Pomegranates,  "p  box   — 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis   1  75 


1  no 
75 
85 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 

1  00 


1  25 
1  (III 
I  1)0 
1  65 
1  05 
1  05 


1  ?0 

2  25 
2  50 


Or  led  Fruits. 


The  market  generally  is  quiet  as  to 
tone,  but  on  no  variety  does  there  seem 
any  disposition  toward  weakness.  On  the 
contrary,  the  strong  statistical  situation 
would  seem  to  make  for  the  advancement 
of  prices  on  some  varieties.  Apples  are 
especially  firm,  on  account  of  the  persist- 
ent reports  of  an  Eastern  shortage,  and, 
though  no  shipment  of  dried  apples  of 
any  consequence  has  been  made  to  the 
East  thus  far,  holders  are  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  large  shipments  of  fresh 
apples  have  been  made,  to  believe  that 
the  reports  were  well  founded,  and  that  a 
demand  will  spring  up  later.  Prunes  are 
also  firm  in  price,  though  there  is  not 
much  trading  being  done,  most  of  the 
stocks  being  already  in  second  hands, 
while  what  remains  in  first  hands  is  being 
held  for  a  probable  advance  in  price. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   —  @  8 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes  8!4@  9(4 
Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f  tb     ...  7Yt®  8j< 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8!4@  9 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  5i  @62H 

Nectarines,  White  and  Stan  wick,  fl  lb...  8  @  8V4 

Nectarines,  red,  $  lb   —(a)  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   V>M®  %\ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  9  @  9V4 

Pears,  standard,  ^  ft   — @  Sl/S 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy  10  @12 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   h%®  6% 

Plums.  Red,  pitted   7  ©8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6  @  8 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   5V4@  8H 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes.  — @ — c;  40-50s.  b®b\ic\ 
50-608,  4'4@4!4c;  60-70S,  3%ffl4c;  70-80S,  3^@3^c; 
80-90S,  2J£@3c;  90-100s,  2l/s(^2%c:  small,  2^<&2Vic. 
COMMON  SON-DBIED. 

Apples,  sliced   5  @  b% 

Apples,  quartered   4%@  5i4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2/,@  3 

Figs,  Black   2J4@  3 

Raising. 

The  local  market  remains  rather  quiet, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  market  is  gather- 
ing some  strength  in  the  East.  Prices 
remain  unchanged,  however,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  so  until  after  January  3, 
when  bids  on  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
of  the  1905  crop  in  first  hands  will  be 
opened  by  the  Growers'  Co.  It  is  evident 
that  the  growers  are  becoming  alarmed 
at  their  failure  to  find  a  market  at  the 
price  set  last  fall,  and  their  alarm  is  man- 
ifested by  thoir  resolution  to  call  for  bids. 
The  amount  now  unsold  in  the  hands  of 
the  company  is  said  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  12,000  tons. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-fb  box  1  40  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20- lb  box  1  50  @  

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-tb  box  2  00  @  

Dehesas,  20-to  box  2  50  ®  

Imperials,  20-ft  box   3  00  &  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  534(a>  — c 

3-  Crown  Standard  6  @  — c 

4-  Crown  Standard  614®  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons,  50-lb  boxes   6'/s®  — c 

Seedless  Sultanas  5  @  — c 

Fancy  16-oz.  Seeded  8!4@  —  o 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  8  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  6%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  market  is  quiet,  but  prices 
are  being  maintained  at  former  quota- 
tions. Lemons  are  very  weak,  $2.25  being 
the  top  price  for  fancy  stock.  The  range 
in  prices  for  grape  fruit  is  necessarily  wide, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  small  sized 
fruit  which  the  new  crop  contains.  Large, 
ripe  grape  fruit  is  scarce  and  finds  a  ready 
market.  Limes  are  steady  at  appearing 
quotations. 

Oran?es,  fancy   2  00  ®2  60 

Oranges,  choice   1  25   ©1  75 

Oranges,  standard   85  <ai  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings   75  ®1  00 

Lemons,  California,  fancy,  ^  box  ...  1  50  @2  25 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice     1  1)0  @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  standards   75  ®1  00 

Grape  Fruit,  fl  box,  new   1  50   @2  50 

Limes,  *  box    3  00  a  4  00 

Nuts. 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for 
either  walnuts  or  almonds  at  this  writing, 
the  holiday  demand  having'  been  sup- 
plied and  prices  being  too  high  to  war- 
rant buying  on  speculation.  A  decline  in 
the  price  of  almonds  is  looked  for,  as 
prices  are  as  high  as  they  were  at  this 
time  last  year,  when  there  wero  only 
about  one-half  as  many  nuts.  Walnut 
prices  will  probably  be  firmly  held  and 
may  even  advance,  as  stocks  are  light  and 
tho  crop  was  rather  short. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4</,@  by, 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  --  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2softshell  —  @  9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  —  @I2i4 

Cal  Walnuts.  No  2  hard  shell  —  <a  8>4 

Almonds,  1XL,  ^  ft  11  ffl12 

Almonds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  fi  ft  11  ®12 

Almonds,  Nonpareil,  ft  lb  11  ©13 

Almonds,  Languedoc,  f>  ft    7J4@— 

Almonds,  Golden  State,     lb   7  @— 

Hard  Shell,  fift   5  ©— 


California  White  Leghorns  Are  Good. 

At  the  California  Poultry  Association  Show  in 
San  Francisco,  Nov.  27  to  Dec.  2,  1905,  premiums 
were  awarded  to  C.  B.  Carrington  of  Hayward  as 
follows: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Cock,  first;  cockerel,  lirst; 
hen,  lirst;  pens,  first  and  second;  also,  specials 
for  best  twenty  birds  solid  color,  best  ten  birds 
solid  color,  best  pair,  best  trio,  best  pen,  any  vari- 
ety, and  best  display  and  collection  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns. 

The  Leghorns  were  judged  by  the  two  well- 
known  judges,  I  G  Orr,  from  Beaver.  Pa.,  and 
Geo.  Burgott,  Lawton  Station.  New  York.  Both 
these  gentlemen  expressed  their  opinion  that  the 
Leghorns  exhibited  at  this  show  were  a  very  strong 
class  and  would  have  held  their  own  at  any  of  the 
Eastern  shows. 


WOOL. 

Have  you  any  on  hand  and  unsold?  If  so,  tell  us 
how  much  and  kind,  and  we  will  give  you  valuab'e 
information  that  will  help  you  in  selling. 

CENTURY  MERCANTILE  CO. 


14  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 

Cor.  California  and  Montgomeiy  Sts. 

For  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1905, 
dividends  have  been  declared  on  the  deposits  In  the 
savings  department  of  this  company,  as  follows: 
On  term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  0-10  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3-4 
per  cent  p-  r  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on 
and  after  Tuesday.  January  2,  19C6. 

J.  DALZELf.  BROWN,  Manager. 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES. 

Do  you  get  the  price  list  of  the  IMPERIAL  CASH 
STORE?  If  not,  better  send  for  it  to-day.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mail  Order  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  531  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


TURKEYS 

We  have  been  handling  Turkeys  in  this  market 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  with  such  a  long  ex- 
perience can  give  you  the  best  results.  Full 
weight,  full  prices  and  prompt  returns  is  our 
motto    Write  us  for  information. 

D.  E.  ALLISON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Wanted  Everywhere 


MORP  AfiFMTQ  t0  sell  our  fruit  trees 
IVIWnC  rtlatlM  I  O  aml  ornamental  shrub- 
bery. We  pay  the  largest  commissions  and  furnish 
you  outfit  free.  Our  agents  are  earning  from  $15  to 
$75  per  week.  If  you  want  to  earn  such  money 
write  for  agency  with  the 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


Dividend  INotloe. 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101  MONT- 
eomery  St.,  Cor.  of  Sutter,  has  declared  a  divi- 
dend for  the  term  ending  December  31,  1905.  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  one-half  (3'^)  per  cent  per  annum 
on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and 
after  January  2,  1900.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
principal.  EDWIN  BONN  ELL,  Cashier. 


HE  AIDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEARS. 

30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en 
tire  year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Cat.a'ogne  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


I  CURE 

FISTULA,  PILES, 
ITCHING  PILES, 
FISSDRES.  ULCERS, 
CONSTIPATION, 

Without  Pain  or  the 
Knife 

Over  20  years  experience 
Office  hours  from  10  a.  m. 
to  4  p.  m.  Sundays  by  ap- 
pointment. If  possihie, 
call  on  me  for  consulta- 
tion. If  not,  write  today 
for  my  FREE  BOOK — 
"Rectal  and  Intestinal 
Diseases;  Their  Cause  and  Cure.' 

FRANK  R.  WESTON.  M.  D. 

Dept.  A.  Suite  501-502  Donohoe  Building 
8  Taylor  St.,  Cor.  Market,  San  Franeiscc 


F.R.  Weston.  M.D. 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

FROM  3-IN.  TO  10=FT.  IN  DIAMETER 

 FOR  

Water  Works,  Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER.  STRONGER  AND 
MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe. 
Requires  no  expert  to  lny  Mid 
can  be  easily  t'ken  up  anil  re- 
laid,  as  it  is  absolutely  inde- 
structible, All  pipe  sold  un- 
der an  absolute  guarantee. 
We  contract  for  complete  irri- 
gation systems.  Illustrated 
catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE 
COMPANY, 

O  h  and  Mateo  Sts., 

Los  Angeles. 
301  Market  St., 

San  Francisco. 
Northern  Office, 

Olympia,  Washington. 


1-1-inch  Machine  Banded  Redwood  Water  Pipe  for  City  of 
Ocean  Park,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  prepared  to  transact  business  with  our  clients  direct  from  either  our  San  Francisco  or  our  Washington  office.  We 
have  representatives  in  every  country  in  the  world  having  patent  laws.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  care- 
ful practice  before  the  Patent  Office  and  the  frequent  examinations  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  patentability  of  inventions  submitted  to  us,  enables  us  to  advise  inventors,  often  saving  them  the  expense  of  applying 
for  a  patent  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  '.ew.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  us  are  described  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Frees.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on  application.  Address 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO..  330  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal..  or  918  F  St.,  WajStington,  D.  C. 
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Sheep  Bloat   317 

Sheep  Dips           61 

Sheep  for  Australia  62 
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Sheep,  Mutton  Breeds  In  California   61 

Sheep  on  PaclHc  Coast  30  92 

Sheep  Outlook  210 

Sheep  Scab  263 

Sheep  Shearing  151,  |67 

Sheep  Shearing  Machines   87 
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Sheep  Tax   7 

Sherman,  Experience  of  Mrs  292 

Shorthorns,  Characteristics  of  102 

Shorthorn  Sale    274 
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Silage  Milk,  Flavor  94,  117,  252 

Silo  Construction  and  Use    .04,  135,  142,  215,  227,  252 

Slugs,  Ducks  for  3,35 

Sorghum  Growing  3,  21,  117,  142,  338,  340 

Sorghum  Hay   117 

Sorghum  or  Silage   117 

Sorghum  Poisoning  147 

Sour  Sap  on  Apricots  170 

Speltz,  Danger  In  246 

Speltz  a  Hardy  Grain..  227 

Squab  Houses  ,  374 

Squirrel  Disease  323 

Squirrel  Killing  6,  101 

Squirrel  Poison,  Weed  Seed  in  806 

Stallion  Law,  California  252 

State  Fair  130,  178 

State  Fair  Awards  246 

Strawberry,  Beach  116 

Strawberry  Growing,  Florin  150 

Strawberry  Growing,  Washington   II 

Stubble  Burned  or  Plowed  in  403 

Subsoil  Plow  In  Orchard   116 

Summer  Fallow  or  Legumes  886 

Sweet  Clover  In  Alfalfa  243 

Sweet  Potato  Growing  279 

Sweet  Potato.  Long  Keeping  375 

Sweet  Potatoes,  How  to  Keep  412 


Tanglefoot  on  Trees  243,  276 

Taxes  on  Corporations  258 

Texas  Fever  110,  215 

Thrlps  in  Fruit  Blossoms   100,  163,  356 

Tobacco  Growing  263 

Tomato  Blight   35 

Tomato  Growing   68,  301 

Trees  for  Streets  in  California   148,  165 

Trees  for  Timber  166 

Trees  of  Sierra  261 

•Trees,  Shaping  Young  lis 

Trees,  Transplanting  162,  226 

Truckee  River   66 

Tuberculosis  in  Cattle   54,  134 

Tulare  Lake  Bed  Farming  177.  180 

•Tule  Land  Reclamation   I,  4,  33,  86,  71 

Tule  Lands,  Vegetables  on  100 
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Underground  Waters  of  California  308 

•University  Field  Work  in  Surveying  278 

University  Short  Courses  226,  241 

University,  New  Farm  for  386 


Vegetables  on  Tar  Weed  Land  375 

Vegetables  on  Tule  Lands  100 

Vetches  for  Hay   47,  201 

Veterinary  Practice,  Home  245 

Veterinary  Prescriptions  5,  46,  75,  03,  117,  345 

Vine  Cuttings,  Disinfecting  414 

Vine  Cuttings,  Long  870,  887 

Vine  Disease,  California  133.  283 

Vine,  Erlnose  of  220 

Vine  Grafting  126,  132,  229,  371 

Vine  Mildew,  Sulphuring  for  50,  53 

Vine  Pruning    35.  36,  373 

Vines,  Resistant  132,  229,  408 

Vinegar  Making  191 
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Walnut.  French  Varieties  888 

Walnut  From  Seed  338,  387 

Walnut  Grafting  39,  355 

Walnut,  Grafted  or  Seedling  838 

Walnut  Growing  130,  105,  250,  403 

Walnut  Marketing  103 

Walnut  Pollenation   83 

Walnut,  Stocks  for   243,  338,  403 

Walnuts  in  France  289 

Water,  Duty  of  277 

Water  Piping,  Long  Distance  354,  417 

Water  Rates  119 

Water  Softening   59 

Watermelon,  Wrinter  391 

Watermelon  Growing  3.  23,  55,  87,  110,  163.  215 

Weather  and  Crops  Each  Issue 

Weather  Studies  810 

Weed  Killing  115.  110.  140,  151 

Weevils,  Pea  410 

Wheat  Affected  by  Harvesting    21 

Wheat,  Blue  -tem   127 

Wheat,  Bluestoning  84» 

Wheat  Fertilizing  314 

Wheat,  Gluten  62,  178,  107.  212,  227.  325 

Wheat,  Good  Seed  of  101,  228,  340 

Wheat  Joint  Worm  210 

Wheat,  Philipplno  127 

Wheat,  Royal  Australian  127 

Wheat  Rust  7,  212,  300 

Wheat,  Shortage,  Causes  of   84 

Wheat  Varieties  7,  56,  127,  228,  825  ,  310 

Wheelbarrow,  End  Dumping   158 

Whitewash,  Durable   8 

Wildcat  Killed  by  Girl  169 

Willow,  Clearing  Out   114,  163 

Windmill,  Dutch  181 

Wine,  Arsenic  In  183 

Wine  Industry  of  California   164,  815 

Wine  Trust.  French   246 

Woman  Farmer,  California  202 

Wood  Sales  from  Reserves  31 

Wool  Sales  7,  71,  87,  815,  247,  268.  263 

Wool  Situation  44,  66,  210 

Woolly  Aphis  181 


Zante  Currants  103,  310 
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